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Li*  el.  A  liquid  consonant,  which  pre- 
serves always  the  same  sound  in  Eng- 
lish. In  the  Saxon  it  was  aspirated;  as, 
hlap,  loaf;  hlaepbig,  lady. 

At  the  end  of  a  monosyllable  it  is 
always  doubled;  as,  shall,  still,full;  ex- 
cept after  a  diphthong:  as,  fail,  feel, 
veal,  cool.  In  a  word  of  more  syllables 
it  is  written  single;  as,  channel,  canal, 
tendril.  It  is  sometimes  put  before  e, 
and  sounded  feebly  after  it;  as  bible, 
title. 

La,  law.  interject,  [corrupted  by  an  effemi- 
nate pronunciation  from  lo;  unless  it  be 
the  French  la.~\  See;  look;  behold. 

La  you!  if  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil, 
How  he  takes  it  at  heart.  Shakspearc. 

La'bdanum,  lab'da-niim.  n.  s.  A  resin,  of 
a  strong  not  unpleasant  smell,  and  an 
aromatick,  but  not  agreeable  taste.  This 
juice  exudates  from  a  low  spreading 
shrub  in  Crete.  Hill. 

To  La'befy,  lab'e-fi.  v.  a.  [labefacio, 
Latin.]  To  weaken;  to  impair.       Diet. 

La'bel,  la'bel.  n.  s.  \Jabellum,  Latin.] 

1.  A  small  slip  or  scrip  of  writing. 

When  wak'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it.  Shakspearc 

2.  Any  thing  appendant  to  a  larger  writ- 
ing. 

On  the  label  of  lead,  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  are  impressed  from  the  papal  seal.  Jiyliffe. 

3.  [In  law.]  A  narrow  slip  of  paper  or 
parchment  affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing, 
in  order  to  hold  the  appending  seal. 
So  also  any  paper,  annexed  by  way  of 
addition  or  explication  to  any  will  or 
testament,  is  called  a  label  or  codicil. 

Harris. 
God  join'd  my  heart  to  Romeo's;  thou  our  hands; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both.  Shaksp. 
La'bent,    la'bent.    adj.    [labens,    Latin.] 
Sliding;  gliding;  slipping.  Diet. 

La'bial,  li'be-dl.«3  adj.  [labialis,  Latin.] 
Uttered  by  the  lips. 
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The  Hebrews  have  assigned  which  letters  are 

labial,  which  dental,  and  which  guttural.        Bacon. 

Some  particular  affection  of  sound  in  its  passage 

to  the  lips,  will  seem  to  make  some  composition  in 

any  vowel  which  is  labial.  Holder. 

La'biated,  la'be-a-ted.  adj.  [labium,  Lat] 

Formed  with  lips. 
La'biodental,   li-be-6-den'tal.  adj.  [la- 
bium and  dentalisA     Formed   or   pro- 
nounced by  the  cooperation  of  the  lips 
and  teeth. 

The  dental  consonants  are  very  easy;  and  first 
the  labiodentals,/,  v,  also  the  linguadentals,  t  h,  d  h. 

Holder. 
Labo'rant,    lab'bo-rant.   n.  s.  \laborans, 
Latin.]  A  chymist.     Not  in  use. 

I  can  shew  you  a  sort  of  fixt  sulphur,  made  by 

an  industrious  laborant.  Boyle. 

Laboratory,  lab'bo-ra-tur-e.613  n.  s.  \_la- 

boratoire,  Fr.]    A  chymist's  workroom. 

It  would  contribute  to  the  history  of  colours,  if 

chemists  would  in  their  laboratory  take  a  heedful 

notice,  and  give  us  a  faithful  account,  of  the  colours 

observed  in  the  steam  of  bodies,  either  sublimed  or 

distilled.  Boyle. 

The  flames  of  love  will  perform  those  miracles 

they  of  the  furnace  boast  of,  would  they  employ 

themselves  in  this  laboratm-y.  Decay  of  Piety. 

LABO'RIOUS,    la-bo're-us.    adj.    [labo- 

ricux,  Fr.  laboriosus,  Lat.] 
1.  Diligent  in  work;  assiduous. 

That  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be 
knowing  in  their  professions,  unspotted  in  their  lives, 
active  and  laborious  in  their  charges,  bold  and  re- 
solute in  opposing  seducers,  and  daring  to  look  vice 
in  the  face;  and,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and 
compassionate  to  all.  South. 

A  spacious  cave  within  its  farmost  part, 
Was  hew'd  and  fashion'd  by  laborious  art, 
Through  the  hill's  hollow  sides.  Dryden. 

To  his  laborious  youth  consum'd  in  war, 
And  lasting  age,  adorn'd  and  crown'd  with  peace. 

Prior. 
Requiring  labour;  tiresome;  not  easy. 
Do'st  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  and  toil, 
Laborious  virtues  all?  learn  them  from  Cato. 

Jlddison. 
Labo'riously,  la-bo're-us-le.  adv.  [from 
laborious.^  With  labour;  with  toil. 

The  folly  ef  him,  who  pumps  very  laboriously  in  a 
ship,  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  leak.     Decay  of  Piety. 

I  chuse  laboriously  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air.    Pope. 
Labo'riousness,    l&-b6're-us-nes.    n.    s. 

[from  laborious."^ 
1.  Toilsomeness;  difficulty. 
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LAB 

The  parallel  holds  in  the  gainlessness,  as  well  as 
the  laboriousness  of  the  work)  those  wretched  crea- 
tures, buried  in  earth  and  darkness,  were  never  the 
richer  for  all  the  ore  they  digged;  no  more  is  the 
insatiate  miser.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Diligence;  assiduity. 
LA'BOUR,  la'bur.314  n.  s.   [labeur,  Fr. 
labor,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  doing  what  requires  a  pain- 
ful exertion  of  strength,  or  wearisome 
perseverance;  pains;  toil;  travail;  work. 

If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my  labour;  if  she 
be  otherwise,  it  is  labour  well  bestowed.      Shaksp. 

I  sent  to  know  your  faith,  lest  the  tempter  have 
tempted  you,  and  our  labour  be  in  vain.      1  Thess. 

2.  Work  to  be  done. 
Being  a  labour  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact 

performance  thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  look 
for.  Hooker. 

If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat.  Shaksp. 

3.  Work  done;  performance. 

4.  Exercise;  motion  with  some  degree  of 
violence. 

Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  curing  many  initial  dis- 
eases; but  the  toil  of  the  mind  destroys  health,  and 
generates  maladies.  Harvey. 

5.  Childbirth;  travail. 

Sith  of  women's  labours  thou  hast  charge, 
And  generation  goodly  doest  enlarge, 
Incline  thy  will  to  affect  our  wishful  vow.    Spenser. 

Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  sudden  shootings,  and  of  grinding  pain; 
My  throws  come  thicker,  and  my  cries  encreas'd, 
Which  with  her  hand  the  conscious  nurse  suppress'd. 

Dryden. 
Not  one  woman  of  two  hundred  dies  in  labour. 

Graunt. 
His  heart  is  in  continual  labour;  it  even  travails 
with  the  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  'till  it  be  deliv- 
ered. South. 
To  La'bour,  la/btir.  v.  n.  \laboro,  Latin.] 
1 .  To  toil;  to  act  with  painful  effort. 

When  shall  I  come  to  th'  top  of  that  same  hill? 
— You  do  climb  up  it  now;  look  how  we  labour. 

Shaks]). 
For  your  highness'  good  I  ever  labour'd, 
More  than  mine  own.  Shaksji. 

Who  is  with  him? 
— None  but  the  fool,  who  labours  to  out-jest 
His  heart-struck  injuries.  Shaksj). 

Let  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they 
may  labour  therein.  Exodus. 

He  is  so  touch 'd  with  the  memory  of  her  benevo- 
lence and  protection,  that  his  soul  labours  for  an 
expression  to  represent  it.       Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 
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Epaphras  saluteth  you,  always  labouring  fervent- 
ly for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye  may  stand  perfect. 

CoUasians. 

2:  To  do  work;  to  take  pains. 

The  matter  of  the  ceremonies  had  wrought,  for 
the  most  part,  only  upon  light-headed,  weak  men, 
whose  satisfaction  was  not  to  be  laboured  for. 

Clarendon. 

A  labouring  man  that  is  given  to  drunkenness, 
shall  not  be  rich.  Ecclus. 

That  in  the  night  they  may  be  a  guard  to  us,  and 
labour  on  the  day.  Nehemiah. 

As  a  man  had  a  right  to  all  he  cou'd  employ  his 
labour  upon,  so  he  had  no  temptation  to  labour  for 
more  than  lie  could  make  use  of.  Locke. 

3.  To  move  with  difficulty. 

The  stone  that  labours  up  the  hill, 
Mocking  the  lab'rer's  toil,  returning  still, 
Is  love.  Granville. 

4.  To  be  diseased  with,  [morbo  laborare, 
Latin.]  Not  in  use. 

They  abound  with  horse, 
Of  which  one  want  our  camp  doth  only  labour. 

B-  Jonson. 

I  was  called  to  another,  who  in  childbed  laboured 

of  an  ulcer  in  her  left  hip.  Wiseman. 

5.  To  be  in  distress;  to  be  pressed. 

To  this  infernal  lake  the  fury  flies, 
Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the  laboring 
skies.  Dryden. 

Trumpets  and  drums  shall  fright  her  from  the 
throne, 
As  sounding  cymbals  aid  the  laboring  moon.   Dryd. 
This  exercise  will  call  down  the  favour  of  Hea- 
ven upon  you,  to  remove  those  afflictions  you  now 
labour  under  from  you.  Wake. 

6.  To  be  in  childbirth;  to  be  in  travail. 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth, 
When  she  was  labouring  in  the  throws  of  birth; 
For  th'  unborn  chief  the  fatal  sisters  came, 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame.    Dryd. 

Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode, 
And  seem'd  to  labour  with  th'  inspiring  god.    Pope. 
To  La'bour,  la'bur.  -v.  a. 

1.  To  work  at;  to  move  with  difficulty; 
to  form  with  labour;  to  prosecute  with 
effort. 

To  use  brevity,  and  avoid  much  labouring  of  the 
work,  is  to  be  granted  to  him  that  will  make  an 
abridgment.  2  Maccabees. 

Had  you  requir'd  my  helpful  hand, 
Th'  artificer  and  art  you  might  command, 
To  labour  arms  for  Troy.  Dryden. 

An  eager  desire  to  know  something  concerning 
him,  has  occasioned  mankind  to  labour  the  point, 
under  these  disadvantages,  and  turn  on  all  hands  to 
see  if  there  were  any  thing  left  which  might  have 
the  least  appearance  of  information.  Pope. 

2.  To  beat;  to  belabour. 

Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.    Dryd. 
La'bourer,  la'bur-ur.587  n.  s.  [laboureur, 

French.] 
1.  One  who  is  employed  in  coarse   and 
toilsome  work. 

If  a  state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  that  the  husbandmen  be  but  as  their  workfolks 
and  labourers,  you  may  have  a  good  cavalry,  but 
never  good  stable  foot.  Bacon 

The  sun  but  seem'd  the  laborer  of  the  year, 
Kach  waxing  moon  supply'd  her  watr'y  store, 

To  swell  those  tides,  which  from  the  line  did  bear 
Their  brimful  vessels  from  the  Belgian  shore. 

Dryden. 

Labourers  and  idle  persons,  children  and  strip- 
pi  ings,  old  men  and  young  men,  must  have  divers 
diets.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Not  balmy  sleep  to  laborers  faint  with  pain, 
Not  show'rs  to  larks,  or  sun-shine  to  the  bee, 
^re  half  so  charming,  as  thy  sight  to  me.        Pope. 

Yet  hence  the  poor  are  cloth'd,  the  hungry  fed, 


Health  to  himself,  and  to  his  infants  bread, 
The  laborer  bears.  Pope. 

The  prince  cannot  say  to  the  merchant,  I  have 
no  need  of  thee;  nor  the  merchant  to  the  labourer,  1 
have  no  need  of  thee.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  takes  pains  in  any  employ- 
ment. 

Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer;  I  earn  that  I  eat;  get 
that  I  wear;  owe  no  man  hate;  envy  no  man's  hap- 
piness. Shaksp. 

The  stone  that  labours  up  the  hill, 
Mocking  the  lab'rer's  toil,  returning  still, 
Is  love.  Granville. 

La'boursome,  la'bur-sum.  adj.  [from  la- 
bour.'] Made  with  great  labour  and  dili- 
gence. Not  in  use. 

Forget 
Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Jove  angry.  Shaksp. 

He  hath,  my  lord,  by  laboursome  petition, 
Wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave.  Shaksp. 

La'bra,  la'bra.  n.  s.  [Spanish.]  A  lip. 
Not  used.  Haunter. 

Word  of  denial  in  tby  labras  here; 
Word  of  denial,  froth  and  scum  thou  liest.    Shaksp. 
La'byrinth,  lab'ber-in^A.  n.  s.  [labyrinth- 
us,  Lat.]  A  maze;  a  place  formed  with 
inextricable  windings. 

Suffolk,  stay;      ^ 
Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth; 
There  minotaurs  and  ugly  treasons  lurk.      Shaksp. 

Words  which  would  tear 
The  tender  labyrinth  of  a  maid's  soft  ear.     Donne. 

My  clamours  tear 
The  ear's  soft  labyrinth,  and  cleft  the  air.  Sandys. 
The  earl  of  Essex  had  not  proceeded  with  his 
accustomed  wariness  and  skill;  but  run  into  laby- 
rinths, from  whence  he  could  not  disentangle  him- 
self. Clarendon. 

My  soul  is  on  her  journey;  do  not  now 
Divert,  or  lead  her  back,  to  lose  herself 
I'  th'  maze  and  winding  labyrinths  o'  th'  world. 

Denham. 
Lac,  lak.  n.  s. 

Lac  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a 
gum,  but  improperly,  because  it  is  inflammable, 
and  not  soluble  in  water.  We  have  three  sorts  of 
it,  which  are  all  the  product  of  the  same  tree.  1. 
The  stick  lac.  2.  The  seed  lac.  3.  The  shell  lac. 
Authors  leave  us  uncertain  whether  this  drug  be- 
longs to  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Hill. 

LACE,  la.se.  n.  s.  [lacet,  French;  laqueus, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  string;  a  cord. 

There  the  fond  fly  entangled,  struggled  long, 
Himself  to  free  thereout;  but  all  in  vain: 

For  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 

In  limy  snares,  the  subtil  loops  among.    Spenser. 

2.  A  snare;  a  gin. 
The  king  had  snared  been  in  love'  strong  lace. 

Fairfax. 

j.  A  plaited  string,  with  which  women 
fasten  their  clothes. 

O !  cut  my  lace,  lest,  my  heart  cracking,  it 
Break  too.  Shaksp. 

Doll  ne'er  was  call'd  to  cut  her  lace, 
Or  throw  cold  water  in  her  face.  Swift. 

4.  Ornaments  of  fine  thread  curiously 
woven. 

Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the  wear- 
ing of  costly  laces;  and,  if  they  be  brought  from 
Italy,  they  are  in  great  esteem.  Bacon. 

5.  Textures  of  thread,  with  gold  or  silver. 

He  wears  a  stuff,  whose  thread  is  coarse  and 
round, 
But  trimm'd  with  curious  lace.  Herbert. 

6.  Sugar.  A  cant  word;  now  out  of  use. 

If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues, 
That  read  and  comment  upon  news; 


He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face, 
He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace.  Prior, 

To  Lace,  lase.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  string    run  through 
eyelet  holes. 

I  caused  a  fomentation  to  be  made,  and  put  on  a 
laced  sock,  by  which  the  weak  parts  were  strength- 
ened. Wiseman, 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  stay, 
But  lac'd  his  crested  helm,  and  strode  away.   Dryd, 

These  glitt'nng  spoils,  now  made  the  victor's 
gain, 
He  to  his  body  suits;  but  suits  in  vain: 
Messapus'  helm  he  finds  among  the  rest, 
And  laces  on,  and  wears  the  waving  crest.  Dryden. 

Like  Mrs  Primly's  great  belly;  she  may  lace  it 
down  before,  but  it  burnishes  on  her  hips. 

Congrcce. 

When  Jenny's  stays  are  newly  lac\l, 
Fair  Alma  plays  about  her  waist.  Prior. 

2.  To  adorn  with  gold  or  silver  textures 
sewed  on. 

It  is  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  yours;  cloth 
of  gold  and  coats,  and  lac'd  with  silver.        Shaksp. 

3.  To  embellish  with  variegations. 
Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 

Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  East; 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains  tops.   Shaksp. 

Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 
That,  lac\l  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front.  Pope. 

4.  To  beat;  whether  from  the  form  which 
U  Estrange  uses,  or  by  corruption  of 
lash. 

Go  you,  and  find  me  out  a  man  that  has  no  cu- 
riosity at  all,  or  I'll  lace  your  coat  for  ye. 

L' Estrange. 

Laced  Mutton,  laste-mut'tn.  An  old 
word  for  a  whore. 

Ay,  Sir,  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her 
a  lac  d  mutton,  and  she  gave  me  nothing  for  my  la- 
bour. Shaksp. 
LA'cEMAN,lase'man.88  n.  s.  [lace  and  ma?i.] 
One  who  deals  in  lace. 

I  met  with  a  nonjuror,  engaged  with  a  laceman, 
whether  the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Augus- 
tus Caesar,  or  Nero.  Jlddison. 

La'cerable,  las's£r-a-bl.40s  adj.  [from 
lacerate.]  Such  as  may  be  torn. 

Since  the  lungs  are  obliged  to  a  perpetual  com- 
merce with  the  air,  they  must  necessarily  lie  open 
to  great  damages,  because  of  their  thin  and  laccrable 
composure.  Harvey. 

To  LA'CERATE,  las'ser-ate.91  -u.a.  [la- 
cero,  Latin.]  To  tear;  to  rend;  to  separ- 
ate by  violence. 

And  my  sons  lacerate  and  rip  up,  viper-like,  the 
womb  that  brought  them  forth.  Howel. 

The  heat  breaks  through  the  water,  so  as  to  la- 
cerate and  lift  up  great  bubbles  too  heavy  for  the 
air  to  buoy  up,  and  causeth  boiling.  Derham. 

Here  lacerated  friendship  claims  a  tear. 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 
Lacera'tion,  las-s£r-a'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
lacerate.]     The  act  of  tearing  or  rend- 
ing; the  breach  made  by  tearing. 

The  effects  are,  extension  of  the  great  vessels, 
compression  of  the  lesser,  and  lacerations  upon 
small  causes.  Mrbuihnot. 

La'cerative,  las'ser-a-tiv.B12  adj.  [from 
lacerate.]  Tearing;  having  the  power 
to  tear. 

Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the  part 
ulcerated,  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of  lacer- 
ated humours.  Harvey. 
La'chrymal,  lak'kre-mal.853  adj.  [lachry- 
mal, Fr.]  Generating  tears. 
It  is  of  an  exquisite  sense,  that  upon  any  toucn, 
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the  tears  might  be  squeezed  from  the  lachrymal 
glands,  to  wash  and  clean  it.  Cheyne. 

LA'cHRYMARY,lak'kre-ma-re.  adj.[lac/iry- 
ma,  Latin.]     Containing  tears. 

How  many  dresses  are  there  for  each  particular 
deity!  what  a  variety  of  shapes  in  the  ancient  urns, 
lamps,  and  lachrymary  vessels!  Mdison. 

Lachryma'tion,    lak-kre-ma'shun.    n.   s. 
[from  lachryma,  Lat.]  The  act  of  weep- 
ing, or  shedding  tears. 
La'chrymatory,  lak'kre-ma-tiir-e.013  n.  s. 
[lachrimatoire,    French.]     A  vessel  in 
which  tears  are  gathered  to  the  honour 
of  the  dead. 
Laci'niated,  la-sin'ne-a-ted.   adj.  [from 
lacinia,  Latin.]     Adorned  with  fringes 
and  borders. 
To  LACK,  lak.  v.  a.  [laecken,  to  lessen, 
Dut.]  To  want;  to  need;  to  be  without. 
Every  good  and  holy  desire,  though  it  lack  the 
form,  hath  notwithstanding  in  itself  the  substance, 
and  with  him  the  force,  of  prayer,  who  regardeth 
the  very  moanings.  groans,  and  sighs  of  the  heart. 

Hooker. 
A  land  wherein   thou  shalt  eat  bread  without 
scarceness;  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  in  it. 

Deuteronomy. 
One  day  we  hope  thou  shalt  bring  back, 
Dear  Bolingbroke,  the  justice  that  we  lack.   Daniel. 
Intreat  they  may;  authority  they  lack.       Daniel. 
To  Lack,  lak.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  in  want. 

The  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger.  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  To  be  wanting. 

Peradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty 
righteous;  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city  for  lack  of 
five?  Genesis. 

There  was  nothing  lacking  to  them :  David  reco- 
vered all.  1  Samuel. 
That  which  was  lacking  on  your  part,  they  have 
supplied.                                              1  Corinthians. 
Lack,  lak.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     Want; 
need;  failure. 

In  the  Scripture  there  neitherwantethany  thing, 
the  lack  whereof  might  deprive  us  of  life.     Hooker. 

Many  that  are  not  mad 
Have  sure  more  lack  of  reason.  Shakspeare. 

He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three  days, 
for  lack  of  victuals.  Knolles. 

The  trenchant  blade,  toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty, 
And  eat  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack.  Hudibras. 

La'ckbrain,    lak'brane.    n.  s.  [lack  and 
brain.']  One  that  wants  wit. 

What  a  lackbrain  is  this!  Our  plot  is  as  good  a 
plot  as  ever  was  laid.  Shakspeare. 

La'cker,  lak'kur.98  n.  s.  A  kind  of  var- 
nish, which,  spread  upon  a  white  sub- 
stance, exhibits  a  gold  colour. 
To    La'cker,    lak'kur.    v.  a.    [from  the 
noun.]  To  smear  over  with  lacker. 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare? 
Cato's  long  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  lackered  chair. 

Pope. 
La'ckey,  lak'ke.  n.  s.  [laquais,  Fr.]     An 
attending  servant;  a  footboy. 
They  would  shame  to  make  me 
AVait  else  at  door:  a  fellow  counsellor, 
'Mong  boys,  and  grooms,  and  lackeys!   Shakspeare. 

Though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with  wine, 
He's  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach  and  six, 
And  on  the  lackeys  will  no  quarrel  fix.         Dryden. 
Lackqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical 
as  they  are  now-a-days.  Addison's  Spectator. 

To  La'ckey,  lak'ke.  v.  «.[from  the  noun.] 
To  attend  servilely.  I  know  not  wheth- 


er Milton  has  used  this  word  very  pro- 
perly. 

This  common  body, 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackqueying  the  varying  tide, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion.  Shakspeare. 

So  dear  to  heav'n  is  saintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt.  Milton. 
To  La'ckey,  lak'ke.  v.  n.  To  act  as  a 
footboy;  to  pay  servile  attendance. 

Oft  have  I  servants  seen  on  horses  ride, 
The  free  and  noble  lacquey  by  their  side.     Sandys. 
Our  Italian  translator  of  the  iEneis  is  a  foot  poet; 
he  lacketjs  by  the  side  of  Virgil,  but  never  mounts 
behind  him.  Dryden. 

La'cklinen,  lak'Iin-nin."  adj.  [lack  and 
linen.']   Wanting  shirts. 

You  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,    lacklinen 
mate;  away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away.  Shakspeare. 
La'cklustre,    lak'lus-tur.416    adj.    [lack 
and  lustre.]  Wanting  brightness. 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 
And  looking  on  it  with  lacklustre  eye, 
Says  very  wisely,  It  is  ten  o'clock.  Shakspeare. 

LACO'NICK,  la-kon'ik.5°9  adj.  [laconi- 
cus,  Lat.  laconique,  Fr.]  Short;  brief; 
from  Lacones,  the  Spartans,  who  used 
few  words. 

I  grow  laconick  even  beyond  laconicism ;  for  some- 
times I  return  only  yes,  or  no,  to  questionary  or  pe- 
titionary epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.  Pope. 

La'conism,  lak'ko-nizm.  n.  s.  [laconisme, 
Fr.  laconismus,  Lat.]  A  concise  style: 
called  by  Pope,  laconicism.  See  Laco- 
nick. 

As  the  language  of  the  face  is  universal ,  so  it  is 
very  comprehensive:  no  laconism  can  reach  it.  It  is 
the  short-hand  of  the  mind,  and  crowds  a  great  deal 
in  a  little  room.  Collier  of  the  Aspect. 

Laco'nically,  la-kon'ne-kal-e.adv.  [from 
laconick.]  Briefly;  concisely. 

Alexander  Nequam,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
desirous  to  enter  into  religion  there,  writ  to  the  ab- 
bot laconically.  Camden's  Remains. 

La'ctary,  lak'ta-re."12  adj.  [lactareus, 
Lat.]   Milky;  full  of  juice  like  milk. 

From  lactary,  or  milky  plants,  which  have  a  white 
and  lacteous  juice  dispersed  through  every  part, 
there  arise  flowers  blue  and  yellow.  Brown. 

La'ctary,  lak'ta-re.  n.  s.[lactarium,  Lat.] 
A  dairy-house. 

Lacta'tion,  lak-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [lacto,  Lat.] 
The  act  or  time  of  giving  suck. 

La'cteal,  lak'te-al,  or  lak'tshe-al.46+  adj. 
[from  lac,  Lat.]  Milky;  conveying  chyle 
of  the  colour  of  milk. 

As  the  food  passes,  the  chyle,  which  is  the  nutri- 
tive part,  is  separated  from  the  excrementitious  by 
the  lacteal  veins;  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the 
blood.  Locke. 

La'cteal,  lak'te-al,  or  lak'tshe-al.*8*  n.  s. 
The  vessel  that  conveys  chyle. 

The  mouths  of  the  lacteals  may  permit  aliment, 
acrimonious  or  not  sufficiently  attenuated,  to  enter 
in  people  of  lax  constitutions,  whereas  their  sphinc- 
ters will  shut  against  them  in  such  as  have  strong 
fibres.  Jlrbtdhnot. 

Lacte'ous,  lak'te-us,  or  lak'tshe-iis.  adj. 
[lacteus,  Lat.] 

1.  Milky. 

Though  we  leave  out  the  lacteous  circle,  yet  are 
there  more  by  four  than  Philo  mentions.      Brown. 

2.  Lacteal;  conveying  chyle. 

The  lungs  are  suitable  for  respiration,  and  the 
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lacteous  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the  chyle. 

Bentley. 
Lacte'scence,  lak-tes'sensc.s,°  n.  s.  [lac- 
tesco,  Lat.]  Tendency  to  milk,  or  milky 
colour. 

This  lactesccnce  docs  commonly  ensue,  when 
wine,  being  impregnated  with  gums,  or  other  vege- 
table concretions,  that  abound  with  sulphureous 
corpuscles,  fair  water  is  suddenly  poured  upon  the 
solution.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Laote'scent,  lak-tes'sent.  adj.  [lactes- 
cens,  Lat.]  Producing  milk,  or  a  white 
juice. 

Amongst  the  pot-herbs  are  some  lactescent  plants, 

as  lettuce  and  endive,  which  contain  a  wholesome 

juice.  Arbulhnot. 

Lacti'ferous,  Iak-tif'fer-us.fi18  adj.  [lac 

and /ero,  Lat.]  What  conveys  or  brings 

milk. 

He  makes  the  breasts  to  be  nothing  but  glandules, 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  knots,  each 
whereof  hath  its  excretory  vessel,  or  lactiferous 
duct.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Lad,  lad.  n.  $.  [leobe,  Saxon,  which  com- 
monly signifies  people,  but  sometimes, 
says  Mr.  Lye,  a  boy.] 

1.  A  boy;  a  stripling,  in  familiar  language. 

We  were 
Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal.  Shakspeare. 

The  poor  lad  who  wants  knowledge  must  set  his 
invention  on  the  rack,  to  say  something  where  he 
knows  nothing.  Locke. 

Too  far  from  the  ancient  forms  of  teaching  seve- 
ral good  grammarians  have  departed,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  such  lads  as  have  been  removed  to 
other  schools.  Walts. 

2.  A  boy;  a  young  man,  in  pastoral  lan- 
guage. 

For  grief  whereof  the  lad  would  after  joy, 
But  pin'd  away  in  anguish,  and  self-will'd  annoy. 

Spenser, 
The  shepherd  lad, 
Whose  offspring  on  the  throne  of  Judah  sat 
So  many  ages.  Milton. 

LADDER,  lad'dur.^  n.  s.  [hlabjie, 
Saxon.] 

1.  A  frame  made  with  steps  placed  be- 
tween two  upright  pieces. 

Whose  compost  is  rotten,  and  carried  in  time, 
And  spread  as  it   should  be,  thrift's  ladder  may 
climb.  Tusser. 

Now  streets  grow  throng'd,  and  busy  as  by  day, 
Some  run  for  buckets  to  thehallow'd  quire; 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play, 
And  some  more  bold  mount  ladders  to  the  fire. 

Dryden. 

Easy  in  words  thy  style,  in  sense  sublime; 
'Tis  like  the  ladder  in  the  patriarch's  dream, 
Its  foot  on  earth,  its  height  above  the  skies.  Prior. 

I  saw  a  stage  erected  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  ground,  capable  of  holding  four  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  two  or  three  ladders  to  mount  it. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  one  climbs. 

Then  took  she  help  to  her  of  a  servant  near  about 
her  husband,  whom  she  knew  to  be  of  a  hasty  am- 
bition; and  such  a  one,  who  wanting  true  sufficien- 
cy to  raise  him,  would  make  a  ladder  of  any  mis- 
chief. Sidney. 

I  must  climb  her  window, 
The  ladder  made  of  cords.  Shaksp. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne.  Shaksp. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face.   Shak. 

3.  A  gradual  rise. 

Endow'd  with  all  these  accomplishments,  we 
leave  him  in  the  full  career  of  success,  mountine 
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fast  towards  the  top  of  the  ladder  ecclesiastical, 
which  he  hath  a  fair  probability  to  reach.       Swift. 
Lade,  lade.7370  n.  s. 

Lade  is  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  laae,  which  signifies  a  purging  or  dis- 
charging; there  being  a  discharge  of  the  waters  into 
the  sea,  or  into  some  greater  river.  Gibson. 

To  Lade,  lade.76  v.  a.  preter.  laded;  part, 
passive,  laded  or  laden,  [from  hlaben, 
Saxon.]  It  is  now  commonly  written 
load. 

1.  To  load;  to  freight;  to  burden. 

And  they  laded  their  asses  with  corn,  and  de- 
parted thence.  Genesis. 

The  experiment  which  sheweth  the  weights  of 
several  bodies  in  comparison  with  water,  is  of  use 
in  lading  of  ships,  and  shewing  what  burden  they 
will  bear.  Bacon. 

The  vessels,  heavy  laden,  put  to  sea 
With  prosp'rous  wind;  a  woman  leads  the  way. 

Dryden. 

Though  the  peripatetick  doctrine  does  not  satisfy, 
yet  it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  difficulties  he 
charges  on  it,  as  for  those  his  own  hypothesis  is 
laden  with.  Locke. 

2.  [hlaban,  to  draw,  Saxon.]  To  heave 
out;  to  throw  out. 

He  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  them, 
Saying,  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way.      Shaksp. 

They  never  let  blood;  but  say,  if  the  pot  boils  too 
fast,  there  is  no  need  of  lading  out  any  of  the  wa- 
ter, but  only  of  taking  away  the  fire ;  and  so  they 
allay  all  heats  of  the  blood  by  abstinence,  and  cool- 
ing herbs.  Temple. 

If  there  be  springs  in  the  slate  marl,  there  must 
be  help  to  lade  or  pump  it  out.  Mortimer. 

La'ding,  la'ding.410  n.  s.  [from  lade.~] 
Weight;  burden. 

Some  we  made  prize,  while  others  burnt  and  rent 
With  their  rich  lading  to  the  bottom  went.    Waller. 

The  storm  grows  higher  and  higher,  and  threat- 
ens the  utter  loss  of  the  ship:  there  is  but  one  way 
to  save  it,  which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich  lading 
overboard.  South. 

It  happened  to  be  foul  weather,  so  that  the  mari- 
ners cast  their  whole  lading  overboard  to  save  them- 
selves. VEstrange. 

Why  should  he  sink  where  nothing  seem'd  to 
press? 
His  lading  little,  and  his  ballast  less.  Swift. 

LA'DLE,  l&'dl.*08  n.  s.  [hlseble,  Saxon, 
from  hlaban;  leaugh,  Erse.] 

1.  A  large  spoon;  a  vessel  with  a  long 
handle,  used  in  throwing  out  any  liquid 
from  the  vessel  containing  it. 

Some  stirr'd  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  great. 

Spenser. 

When  the  materials  of  glass  have  been  kept  long 

in  fusion,  the  mixture  casts  up  the  superfluous  salt, 

which  the  workmen  take  off  with  ladles.  Boyle. 

A  ladle  for  our  silver  dish 

Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wish.  Prior. 

2.  The  receptacles  of  a  mill  wheel,  into 
which  the  water  falling  turns  it. 

La'dle-ful,  la'dl-ful.  n.  s.  \Jadle  and 
fulir\ 

If  a  footman  be  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup,  let 
the  cook  with  a  ladle-ful  dribble  his}  livery  all  th£ 
way  up  stairs.  Swift. 

LA'DY,  la'de.183  n.  s.  [hlaepbij,  Saxon.] 
1.  A  woman  of  high  rank;  the  title  of 
lady  properly  belongs  to  the  wives  of 
knights,  of  all  degrees  above  them,  and 
to  the  daughters  of  earls  and  all  of 
higher  i*anks. 

I  am  much  afraid,  my  lady,  his  mother  play'd 

false  with  a  smith.  Shaksp. 

I  would  thy  husband  were  dead;  I  would  make 
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thee  my  lady. — I  your  lady,  Sir  John!  alas,  I  should 

be  a  pitiful  lady.  Shaksp. 

I  am  sorry  my  relation  to  so  deserving  a  lady 

should  be  any  occasion  of  her  danger  and  affliction. 

King  Charles. 

2.  An  illustrious  or  eminent  woman. 

0  foolish  fairy's  son,  what  fury  mad 
Hath  thee  incens'd  to  haste  thy  doleful  fate? 
Were  it  not  better  I  that  lady  had, 

Than  that  thou  hadst  repented  it  too  late?  Spenser. 

Before  Homer's  time  this  great  lady  was  scarce 
heard  of.  Raleigh. 

May  every  lady  an  Evadne  prove, 
That  shall  divert  me  from  Aspasia's  love.     Waller. 

Should  I  shun  the  dangers  of  the  war, 
With  scorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my  pains, 
And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  sweeping  trains. 

Dtyden. 

Wc  find  on  medals  the  representations  of  ladies, 
that  have  given  occasion  to  whole  volumes  on  the 
account  only  of  a  face.  Addison. 

3.  A  word  of  complaisance  used  of  women. 
Say,  good  Caesar, 

That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserv'd, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  great  modern  friends  withal.  Shaksp. 

1  hope  I  may  speak  of  women  without  offence  to 
the  ladies.  Guardian. 

4.  Mistress,  importing  power  and  domi- 
nion; as,  lady  of  the  manor. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this, 
With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  champaigns  rich'd 
With  plenteous  rivers,  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady.  Shaksp. 

La'dy-bedstraw,   la'de-bed'straw.  n.   s. 
[gallium.]   A  plant  of  the  stellate  kind. 

Miller. 

La'dy-bird,  la'de-burd. ~)  n.  s.     A   small 

La'dy-cow,  la'de-kou.     >      red  insect  va- 

La'dy-fly,  la'de-fli.        J      ginopennous. 

Fly  lady-bird,  north,  south,  or  east  or  west, 

Fly  where  the  man  is  found  that  1  love  best.     Gay. 

This  lady-fly  I  take  from  off  the  grass, 
Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass.  Gay. 
La'dy-day,  la-de-da',  n.  s.  [lady  and  day.] 
The  day  on  which  the  annunciation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  celebrated. 
Lady-like,  la'de-like.  adj.  [lady  and  like.] 
Soft;  delicate;  elegant. 

Her  tender  constitution  did  declare, 
Too  lady -like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear.  Dryden. 

La'dy-mantle,  la'de-man'tl.  n.  s.  [alchi- 
milla.]   A  plant.  Miller. 

La'dyship,    la'de-shlp.  n.  s.   [from  lady.] 
The  title  of  a  lady. 
Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring.    Shak. 
If  they  be  nothing  but  mere  statesmen, 
Your  ladyship  shall  observe  their  gravity, 
And  their  reservedness,  their  many  cautions, 
Fitting  their  persons.  Ben  Jonson. 

I  the  wronged  pen  to  please, 
Make  it  my  humble  thanks  express 

Unto  your  ladyship  in  these.  Waller. 

'Tis  Galla;  let  her  ladyship  but  peep.       Dryden. 

La'dy's-slipper,  la'diz-slip'pur.  n.  s.  [cat- 
ceolus.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Lady's-smock,    la'diz-smok.    n.  s.  [car- 
damine.]     A  plant.  Miller. 

When  dazies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  ladxfs-smocks  all  silver  white, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  much  bedight.  Shaksp. 

See  here  a  boy  gathering  lilies  and  lady-smocks, 
and  there  a  girl  cropping  culverkeys  and  cowslips 
all  to  make  garlands.  Walton. 

LAG,  lag.  adj.  [laeng,  Saxon,  long;  lagg, 

Swedish,  the  end.] 
I.  Coming  behind;  falling  short. 
I  could  be  well  content 
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To  entertain  the  lag  end  of  my  life 

With  quiet  hours.  Shaksp. 

The  slowest  footed  who  come  lag,  supply  the 
show  of  a  rearward.  Carew. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother.  Shaksp. 

2.  Sluggish;  slow;  tardy.    It  is  out  of  use, 
but  retained  in  Scotland. 

He,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died, 
And  that  a  winged  mercury  did  bear; 
Some  tardy  cripple  had  the  countermand, 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried.  Shaksp. 

We  know  your  thoughts  of  us,  that  laymen  are 
Lag  souls,  and  rubbish  of  remaining  ciay, 
Which  Heaven,  grown  weary  of  more  perfect  work, 
Set  upright  with  a  little  puff' of  breath, 
And  bid  us  pass  for  men.  Dryden , 

3.  Last;  long  delayed. 

Pack  to  their  old  play-fellows;  there  I  take 
They  may,  cum  privilegio,  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laughed  at. 

Shaksp. 

Lag,  lag.  n.  s. 

1.  The    lowest  class;  the  rump;  the  fag 
end. 

The  rest  of  your  foes,  0  gods,  the  senators  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  common  lag  of  people, 
what  is  amiss  in  them,  make  suitable  for  destruction. 

Shaksp. 

2.  He  that  comes  last,  or  hangs  behind. 

The  last,  the  lag  of  all  the  race.  Dryden. 

What  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock? 

Pope. 

To  Lag,  lag.  v.  n. 

1.  To  loiter;  to  move  slowly. 

She  pass'd,  with  fear  and  fury  wild; 
The  nurse  went  lagging  after  with  the  child. 

Dryden. 
The  remnant  of  his  days  he  safely  past, 
Nor  found  they  lagged  too  slow,  nor  flow'd  too  fast. 

Prior. 

2.  To  stay  behind;  not  to  come  in. 
Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag.  F.  Queen. 
I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 

The  way,  thou  leading.  Milton. 

The  knight  himself  did  after  ride, 
Leading  Crowdero  by  his  side, 
And  tow'd  him,  if  he  lagged  behind, 
Like  boat  against  the  tide  and  wind.  Hudibras. 

If  he  finds  a  fairy  lag  in  light, 
He  drives  the  wretch  before,  and  lashes  into  night. 

Dryden. 
She  hourly  press'd  for  something  new; 
Ideas  came  into  her  mind 

So  fast,  his  lessons  lagged  behind.  Swift. 

La'gger,  lag'gur.98  n.  s.  [from  lag.]  A 
loiterer;  an  idler;  one  that  loiters  be- 
hind. 

La'ical,  la'e-kal.  adj.  [laique,  Fr.  laicusy 
Latin;  x»®-.]  Belonging  to  the  laity,  or 
people,  as  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

In  all  ages  the  clerical  will  flatter  as  well  as  the 
laical.  Camden. 

Laid,  lade.203    Preterit  participle  of  lay. 

Money  laid  up  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  father- 
less children.  2  Maccabees. 

A  scheme  which  was  writ  some  years  since,  and 
laid  by  to  be  ready  on  a  fit  occasion.  Swift. 

Lain,  lane.202     Preterit  participle  of  lie. 
Mary  seeth  two  angels  in  white,  sitting,  the  one 
at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the 
body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  John. 

The  parcels  had  lain  by,  before  they  were  open- 
ed, between  four  and  five  years.  Boyle. 

Lair,  lare.202  n.  s.  [to",  in  French,  signifies 
a  wild  sow,  or  a  forest:  the  derivation 
is  easy  in  either  sense;  or  from  leger> 
Dutch.]  The  couch  of  a  boar,  or  wild 
beast. 
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Out  of  the  ground  uprose, 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast,  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den.       Milton. 

But  range  the  forest,  by  the  silver  side 
Of  some  cool  stream,  where  nature  shall  provide 
Green  grass  and  fatt'ning  clover  for  your  fare, 
And  mossy  caverns  for  your  noon-tide  lair.  Dryden. 

Laird,  lard.202  n.  s.  [hlapopb,  Saxon.J 
The  lord  of  a  manor  in  the  Scotish  dia- 
lect. 

Shrive  but  their  title,  and  their  moneys  poize, 
A  laird  and  twenty  pence  pronounc'd  with  noise, 
When  constru'd  but  for  a  plain  yeoman  go, 
And  a  good  sober  two-pence,  and  well  so.     Cleav. 

Lai'ty,  la'e-te.  n.  s.  [/«(&*.] 

1.  The  people  as  distinguished  from  the 

clergy. 

An  humble  clergy  is  a  very  good  one,  and  an 
humble  laity  too,  since  humility  is  a  virtue  that 
equally  adorns  every  station  in  life.  Sicift. 

2.  The  state  of  a  layman. 

The  more  usual  cause  of  this  deprivation  is  a 
mere  laity,  or  want  of  holy  orders.  Jlytiffe. 

Lake,  lake.  n.  s.  [lac,  Fr.  lacus>  Lat.] 

1.  A  large  diffusion  of  inland  water. 

He  adds  the  running  springs  and  standing  lakes, 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  small  plash  of  water. 

3.  A  middle  colour,  between  ultramarine 
and  vermilion,  yet  it  is  rather  sweet 
than  harsh.     It  is  made  of  cochineal. 

Dryden. 
LAMB,  lam.3*7  n.  s.  [lamb,  Gothick  and 
Saxon.] 

1.  The  young  of  a  sheep. 

I'm  young;  but  something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me,  and  wisdom, 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb, 
T'  appease  an  angry  god.  Shaksp. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  knowledge  would  he  skip  and  play? 

Pope. 

2.  Typically,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Thou  Lamb  of  God  that  takest  away  the  sins  of 

the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.      Common  Frayer. 

La'mbative,     lam'ba-tiv.157    adj.     [from 

lambo,  Lat.  to  lick.]    Taken  by  licking. 

In  affections  both  of  lungs  and  weason,  physicians 

make  use  of  syrups,  and  lambative  medicines. 

Brown. 
La'mbative,  lam'ba-tiv.  n.  s.  A  medicine 
taken  by  licking  with  the  tongue. 

I  stitch'd  up  the  wound,  and  let  him  blood  in  the 
arm,  advising  a  lambative,  to  be  taken  as  necessity 
should  require.  Wiseman. 

La'mbent,  lam'bdnt.  adj.  [lambens,  Lat.] 
Playing  about;  gliding  over  without 
harm. 

From  young  lulus  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed.    Dryden. 

His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace, 
And  lambent  dulness  played  around  his  face.  Dryd. 
La'mbkin,  lam'kin.  n.  s.  [from  lamb.]    A 
little  lamb. 

'Twixt  them  both  they  not  a  lambkin  left, 
And  when  lambs  fail'd,  the  old  sheep's  lives  they 
,-eft.  Hubberd. 

Pan,  thou  god  of  shepherds  all, 
Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  takest  keep.  Spenser. 

Clean  as  young  lambkins,  or  the  goose's  down, 
And  like  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown.     Gay. 
Lambs-wool,  lamz'wul.  n.  s.  [lamb  and 
wool.']     Ale  mixed   with   the  pulp  of 
roasted  apples. 
A  cup  of  lambs-wool  they  drank  to  him  there. 

Song  of  the  King  ami  the  Miller. 


Lamdoi  dal,  lam-dold'dal.  n.  s.  [xctftSit 
and  ei<J®-.]  Having  the  form  of  the  let- 
ter lamda  or  A. 

The  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  down  through 
the  middle  of  it,  makes  it  advisable  to  trepan  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  os  parietale,  or  at  least  upon  the 
lamdoidal  suture.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

LAME,  lame.  adj.  [laam,  lama,  Saxon; 
lam,  Dutch.] 

1.  Crippled;  disabled  in  the  limbs. 

Who  reproves  the  lame,  must  go  upright.  Daniel. 

A  greyhound  of  a  mouse  colour,  lame  of  one  leg, 

belongs  to  a  lady.  Jlrbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  Hobbling;  not  smooth:  alluding  to  the 
feet  of  a  verse. 

Our  authors  write, 
Whether  in  prose,  or  verse,  'tis  all  the  same; 
The  prose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lame.  Dryd. 

3.  Imperfect;  unsatisfactory. 

Shrubs  are  formed  into  sundry  shapes,  by  mould- 
ing them  within,  and  cutting  them  without;  but 
they  are  but  lame  things,  being  too  small  to  keep 
figure.  Bacon. 

Swift,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  hide, 
Came  sneaking  to  the  chariot  side; 
And  offer'd  many  a  lame  excuse, 
He  never  meant  the  least  abuse.  Swift. 

To  Lame,  lame.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  make  lame;  to  cripple. 

I  have  never  heard  of  such  another  encounter, 
which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  descrip- 
tion to  do  it.  Shakspeare. 

The  son  and  heir 
Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind, 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind. 

Dryden. 

If  you  happen  to  let  the  child  fall,  and  lame  it, 
never  confess.  Swift. 

La'mellated,  lam'mel-a-ted.  adj.  [lamel- 
la, Lat.]    Covered  with  films  or  plates. 

The  lamellated  antennae  of  some  insects  are  sur- 
prisingly beautiful,  when  viewed  through  a  micro- 
scope. Derham. 
La'mely,  lame'le.  adv.  [from  lame.] 

1.  Like  a  cripple;  without  natural  force  or 
activity. 

Those  muscles  become  callous,  and,  having 
yielded  to  the  extension,  the  patient  makes  shift  to 
go  upon  it,  though  lamely.  Wiseman. 

2.  Imperfectly;  without  a  full  or  complete 
exhibition  of  all  the  parts. 

Look  not  ev'ry  lineament  to  see, 
Some  will  be  cast  in  shades,  and  some  will  be 
So  lamely  drawn,  you  scarcely  know  tis  she.  Dryd. 

3.  Weakly;  unsteadily;  poorly. 
La'meness,  lime'nes.  n.  s.  [from  lame.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  cripple;  loss  or  inability 
of  limbs. 

Let  blindness,  lameness  come;  are  legs  and  eyes 

Of  equal  value  to  so  great  a  prize?  Dryden. 

Lameness  kept  me  at  home.  Digby  to  Pope. 

2.  Imperfection;  weakness. 

If  the  story  move,  or  the  actor  help  the  lameness 
of  it  with  his  performance,  either  of  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  effect  a  present  liking.  Dryden. 
To  LAME'NT,  la-ment'.  v.  n.  [lament or, 
Lat.  lamenter,  Fr.]  To  mourn;  to  wail; 
to  grieve;  to  express  sorrow. 

The  night  has  been  unruly  where  we  lay; 
And  chimneys  were  blown  down:  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'  th'  air,  strange  screams  of 
death.  Shaksp. 

Ye  shall  weep  and  lainent,  but  the  world  shall  re- 
joice. j0/m. 
Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah,  and  all  the  singing 
men  and  women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamenta- 
tion*.                                                   2  Chronicles. 

Far  less  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  sons  destroyed,  than  1  rejoice 


For  one  man  found  so  perfect  and  so  just, 

That  God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 

From  him.  Milton. 

To  Lame'nt,  la-ment'.  v .  a.  To  bewail; 
to  mourn;  to  bemoan;  to  express  sor- 
row for. 

As  you  are  weary  of  this  weight, 
Rest  you,  while  I  lament  king  Henry's  corse.  Shak. 

The  pair  of  sages  praise , 
One  pity'd,  one  contemn'd  the  woful  times, 
One  laugh 'd  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes.    Dryd. 

Lame'nt,  la-ment'.  n.  s.  [lamentum,  Lat- 
from  the  verb] 

1.  Sorrow  audibly  expressed;  lamentation; 
grief  uttered  in  complaints  or  cries. 

We,  long  ere  our  approaching,  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance,  or  song! 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.  Milt. 

The  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distress'd,  and  mastiffs  mingled  cries.  Dryd. 

2.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

To  add  to  your  laments, 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearse, 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  sight.  Shaksp. 

La/mentable,  lam'men-ta-bl.  adj.  [la- 
mentabilis,  Latin;  lamentable,  French; 
from  lament.] 

1.  To  be  lamented;  causing  sorrow. 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.  Shaksp. 

2.  Mournful;  sorrowful;  expressing  sorrow. 

A  lamentable  tune  is  the  sweetest  musick  to  a  wo- 
ful mind.  Sidney. 

The  victors  to  their  vessels  bear  the  prize, 
And  hear  behind  loud  groans,  and  lamentable  cries. 

Dryden. 

3.  Miserable,  in  a  ludicrous  or  low  sense; 
pitiful;  despicable. 

This  bishop,  to  make  out  the  disparity  between 
the  heathens  and  them,  flies  to  this  lamentable  re- 
fuge. Slillingfleet. 
La'mentably,  lam'men-ta.-ble.  adv.  [from 
lamentable.] 

1.  With  expressions  or  tokens  ol  sorrow; 

mournfully. 

The  matter  in  itself  lamentable,  lamentably  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  prince,  greatly  moved  the  two 
princes  to  compassion.  Sidney. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  sorrow. 

Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.  Shaksp. 

3.  Pitifully;  despicably. 

Lamenta'tion,  lam-men-ta'shtjn.627  63°  n. 
s.  [lamentatio,  Latin.]  Expression  of 
sorrow;  audible  grief. 

Be  't  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost, 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne.        Shaksp. 
His  sons  buried  him,  and  all  Israel  made  great 
lamentation  for  him.  1  Maccabees. 

Lame'nter,  la-ment'ur.08  n.  s.  [from  la- 
ment?] He  who  mourns  or  laments. 

Such  a  complaint  good  company  must  pity,  whe- 
ther they  think  the  lamenter  ill  or  not.      Spectator. 

La'mentine,  lam'men-tine.149  n.  s.  A  fish 
called  a  seacow  or  manatee,  which  is 
near  twenty  feet  long,  the  head  resem- 
bling that  of  a  cow,  and  two  short  feet, 
with  which  it  creeps  on  the  shallows  and 
rocks  to  get  food;  but  has  no  fins:  the 
flesh  is  commonly  eaten.  Bailey. 

LA'MIJVA,  lam'me-ni.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Thin 
plate;  one  coat  laid  over  another. 

La'minated,  lam'me-na-ted.  adj.  [from 
lamina.]  Plated:  used  of  such  bodies 
whose  contexture  discovers  such  a  dis- 
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position  as  that  of  plates  lying  over  one 
another. 

From  the  apposition  of  different  coloured  gravel 
arises,  for  the  most  part,  the  laminated  appearance 
of  a  stone.  Sharp. 

To  Lamm,  lam.  v.  a.  To  beat  soundly 
with  a  cudgel.  Diet. 

LA'MMAs,lam'mas.88n.  ,s.[This  word  is  said 
by  Bailey,  I  know  not  on  what  authori- 
ty, to  be  derived  from  a  custom,  by  which 
the  tenants  of  the  archbishop  of  York 
were  obliged  at  the  time  of  mass,  on 
the  first  of  August,  to  bring  a  lamb  to 
the  altar.  In  Scotland  they  are  said  to 
wean  lambs  on  this  day.  It  may  else 
be  corrupted  from  lattermath.~\  The 
first  of  August. 

In  1578  was  that  famous  lammas  day,  which  bu- 
ried the  reputation  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  Bacon. 
Lamp,  lamp.  n.  s.  [lam/ie,  French;  lamfias, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  light  made  with  oil  and  a  wick. 

0  thievish  night, 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller?  Milton. 

In  lamp  furnaces  I  use  spirit  of  wine  instead  of 
oil,  and  the  same  flame  has  melted  foliated  gold. 

Boyle. 

2.  Any  kind  of  light,  in  poetical  language, 
real  or  metaphorical. 

Thy  gentle  eyes  send  forth  a  quick'ning  spirit, 
And  feed  the  dying  lamp  of  life  within  me.     Roue. 

Cynthia,  fair  regent  of  the  night, 
O  may  thy  silver  lamp  from  heav'n's  high  bow'r, 
Direct  my  footsteps  in  the  midnight  hour.         Gay. 
La'mpass,  lam'pas.  n.  s.  [lam/ias,  Fr.]    A 
lump  of  flesh,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
nut,   in   the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth, 
which  rises  above  the  teeth. 

Farrier's  Diet. 
His  horse  posscst  with  the  glanders,  troubled  with 
the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions.         Shaksp. 
La'mpblack,  lamp'blak.  n.  s.  [lam/i   and 
black7\     It  is  made  by  holding  a  torch 
under  the  bottom  of  a  basin,  and  as  it  is 
furred  striking  it  with   a  feather  into 
some  shell,  and  grinding  it  with  gum 
water.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

La'mping,    lamp'ing.    adj.     [a«,w,5T£7<*<*>v.] 
Shining;  sparkling.     Not  used. 
Happy  lines,  on  which  with  starry  light 
Those  lamping  eyes  will  deign  sometimes  to  look. 

Spenser. 
LAMPO'ON,  lam-poon'.  n.  s.  [Bailey 
derives  it  from  lamfions,  a  drunken 
song.  It  imports,  let  us  drink,  from 
the  old  French  la??iper,  and  was  repeat- 
ed at  the  end  of  each  couplet  at  car- 
ousals. Tre~vJ\  A  personal  satire; 
abuse;  censure  written  not  to  reform 
but  to  vex. 

They  say  my  talent  is  satire ;  if  so,  it  is  a  fruitful 

age:  they  have  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  themselves, 

and  it  is  but  just  they  should  reap  each  other  in 

lampoons.  Dryden. 

Make  satire  a  lampoon.  Pope. 

To  Lampo'on,  lam-pdon'.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.]  To  abuse  with  personal  satire. 
Lampo'oner,  lam-poon'ur.98   n.  s.  [from 
lamfioon.~]     A  scribbler  of  personal  sa- 
tire. 


We  are  naturally  displeased  with  an  unknown 
critick,  as  the  ladies  are  with  a  lampooner,  because 
wc  are  bitten  in  the  dark.  Dryden. 

The  squibs  are  those  who  are  called  libellers, 
lampooners,  and  pamphleteers.  Taller. 

La'mprey,  lam'pre.  n.  s.  [lamjiroye,  Fr. 
lam/ireyc,  Dutch.] 

Many  fish  much  like  the  eel  frequent  both  the  sea 

and  fresh  rivers;  as,  the  lamprel,   lamprey,   and 

lamperne.  Walton. 

La'mpron,  ldm'prun.166  n.  s.     A  kind  of 

sea  fish. 

These  rocks  are  frequented  by  lamprons,  and 
greater  fishes,  that  devour  the  bodies  of  the  drown- 
ed. Broome. 

LANCE,  lanse.78  79  n.  s.  [lance,  French; 
lancea,  Latin.]  A  long  spear,  which,  in 
the  heroick  ages,  seems  to  have  been 
generally  thrown  from  the  hand,  as  by 
the  Indians  at  this  day.  In  later  times 
the  combatants  thrust  them  against 
each  other  on  horseback.  Spear;  ja- 
velin. 

He  carried  his  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give 
a  lancely  blow.  Sidney. 

Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks: 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Sliaksp. 
They  shall  hold  the  bow  and  the  lance.  Jer. 

Hector  beholds  his  jav'lin  fall  in  vain, 
Nor  other  lance,  or  other  hope  remain; 
He  calls  Deiphobus,  demands  a  spear 
In  vain,  for  no  Deiphobus  was  there.  Pope. 

To  Lance,  lanse.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  pierce;  to  cut. 

With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanced  my  arm.  Shaksp. 

In  their  cruel  worship  they  lance  themselves  with 
knives.  Glanville. 

Th'  infernal  minister  advane'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lanced 
Her  back,  and  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart, 
Drew  backward.  Dryden. 

2.  To  open  chirurgically;  to  cut  in  order 
to  a  cure. 

We  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies.  Shaksp. 

Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 

Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore.    Shak. 

That  differs  as  far  from  our  usual  severities,  as 

the  lancings  of  a  physician  do  from  the  wounds  of  an 

adversary.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Lance  the  sore, 
And  cut  the  head;  for  till  the  core  is  found 
The  secret  vice  is  fed.  Dryden. 

The  shepherd  stands, 
And  when  the  lancing  knife  requires  his  hands, 
Vain  help,  with  idle  pray'rs,  from  heav'n  demands. 

Dryden. 

La'ncely,  lanse'le.  adj.  [from  lance.~\ 
Suitable  to  a  lance.    Not  in  use. 

He  carried  his  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give 
a  lancely  blow.  Sidney. 

Lancepe'sade,  lanse-pe'sade.  n.  s.  [lance 
sfiezzate,  Fr.]  The  officer  under  the 
corporal:  not  now  in  use  among  us. 

To  th'  Indies  of  her  arms  he  flies, 
Fraught  both  with  east  and  western  prize, 
Which,  when  he  had  in  vain  assay'd, 
Arm'd  like  a  dapper  lancepesade 
With  Spanish  pike,  he  broach'd  a  pore.  Cleaveland. 
La'noet,  lan'sh."  n.  s.  [lancette,  French.] 
A  small  pointed  chirurgical  instrument. 
I  gave  vent  to  it  by  an  apertion  with  a  lancet,  and 
discharged  white  matter.  Wiseman. 

A  vein,  in  an  apparent  blue,  runneth  along  the 
body,  and  if  dexterously  pricked  with  a  lancet, 
emittelh  a  red  drop.  Brown. 


Hippocrates  saith,  blood-letting  should  be  done 
with  broad  lancets  or  swords,  in  order  to  make  a 
large  orifice:  the  manner  of  opening  a  vein  then  was 
by  stabbing  or  perfusion,  as  in  horses.     Jlrbuthnot. 

To  Lanch,  lansh.  v.  a.  [lancer,  Fr.  This 
word  is  too  often  written  launch:  it  is 
only  a  vocal  corruption  of  lance.~\  To 
dart;  to  cast  as  a  lance;  to  throw;  to  let 
fly. 

See  whose  arm  can  lanch  the  surer  bolt, 
And  who's  the  better  Jove.  Dryden  and  Lee. 

Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 
Unblest  to  tread  that  interdicted  shore; 
When  Jove  tremendous  in  the  sable  deeps, 
Lanced  his  red  lightning  at  our  scatter'd  ships. 

Pope. 

Lancina'tion,  lan-se-na'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
lancino,  Lat.]  Tearing;  laceration. 

To  La'ncinate,  lan'se-nate.91  -v.  a.  [lan- 
cino, Latin.]  To  tear;  to  rend;  to  lacer- 
ate. 

LAND,  land.  n.  s.  [lanb,  Gothick,  Sax. 
and  so  all  the  Teutonick  dialects.] 

1.  A  country;  a  region  distinct  from  other 
countries. 

The  nations  of  Scythia,  like  a  mountain  flood,  did 
overflow  all  Spain,  and  quite  washed  away  whatso- 
ever reliques  there  were  left  of  the  land-bred  people. 

Spenser. 
Thy  ambition, 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham.  Shaksp. 

What  had  he  done  to  make  him  fly  the  land?  Shak. 

The  chief  men  of  the  land  had  great  authority: 
though  the  government  was  monarchical,  it  was  not 
despotick.  Broome. 

2.  Earth,  distinct  from  water. 

By  land  they  found  that  huge  and  mighty  coun- 
try. Abbot. 

Yet  if  thou  go'st  by  land,  tho'  grief  possess 
My  soul  ev'n  then,  my  fears  would  be  the  less: 
But,  ah!  be  warn'd  to  shun  the  wat'ry  way.    Dryd. 

They  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  land, 
And  greet  with  greedy  joy  th'  Italian  strand.  Dryd. 

3.  It  is  often  used  in  composition,  as  op- 
posed to  sea. 

The  princes  delighting  their  conceits  with  con- 
firming their  knowledge,  seeing  wherein  the  sea- 
discipline  differed  from  the  land-service,  they  had 
pleasing  entertainment.  Sidney. 

He  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land-carrack; 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he  's  made  for  ever.  Shak. 

With  eleven  thousand  land-soldiers,  and  ttventy- 
six  ships  of  war,  we  within  two  months  have  won 
one  town.  Bacon. 

Necessity  makes  men  ingenious  and  hardy;  and 
if  they  have  but  land-room  or  sea-room,  they  find 
supplies  for  their  hunger.  Hale. 

I  writ  not  always  in  the  proper  terms  of  naviga- 
tion, or  land-service.  Dryaen. 

The  French  are  to  pay  the  same  duties  at  the  diy 
ports  through  which  they  pass  by  land- carriage,  as 
we  pay  upon  importation  or  exportation  by  sea. 

Jlddison. 

The  Phoenicians  carried  on  a  land-trade  to  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  stopt  not  short  without  push- 
ing their  trade  to  the  Indies.  Jlrbuthnot. 

The  species  brought  by  land-carriage  were  much 
better  than  those  which  came  to  Egypt  by  sea. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  Ground;  surface  of  the  place.  Unusual. 

Beneath  his  steely  casque  he  felt  the  blow, 
And  roll'd  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  land.  Pope. 

5.  An  estate  real  and  immoveable. 

To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  and  tenements, 
Castles,  and  goods  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection.  Shaksp. 

He  kept  himself  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty,  and 
enjoyed  certain  lands  and  towns  in  the  borders  of 
PoloDia.  Knolles. 
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This  man  is  freed  from  servile  hands, 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall: 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands, 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all.  Wotton. 

6.  Nation;  people;  the  inhabitants  of  the 

land. 

These  answers  in  the  silent  night  receiv'd, 
The  king  himself  divulg'd,  the  land  believ'd.  Dryd. 

7.  Urine.  [hionb,  Saxon.]  As 

Probably  land-damn  was  a  coarse  expression  in 
the  cant  strain,  formerly  in  common  use,  but  since 
laid  aside  and  forgotten,  which  meant  the  taking 
away  a  man's  life.  For  land  or  lant  is  an  old  word 
for  urine,  and  to  stop  the  common  passages  and 
functions  of  nature,  is  to  kill.  Hanmer. 

You  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter  on, 
That  will  be  damn'd  for  't;  would  I  knew  the  vil- 
lain; 
I  would  land-damn  him .  Shaksp. 

To  Land,  land.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
set  on  shore. 

The  legious,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  Britain.  Shaksp. 

He  who  rules  the  raging  wind, 
To  thee,  O  sacred  ship,  be  kind, 
Thy  committed  pledge  restore, 
And  land  him  safely  on  the  shore.  Dryden. 

Another  Typhis  suall  new  seas  explore, 
Another  Argo  land  the  chiefs  upon  th'  Iberian  shore. 

Dryden. 

To  Land,  land.  v.  n.     To  come  to  shore. 

Let  him  land, 

And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London.      Shaksp. 

Land  ye  not,  none  of  you,  and  provide  to  be  gone 

from  this  coast,  within  sixteen  days.  Bacon. 

I  land,  with  luckless  omens:  then  adore 
Their  gods.  Dryden. 

La'nded,  lan'ded.  adj.  [from  land.]  Hav- 
ing a  fortune,  not  in  money  but  in  land; 
having  a  real  estate. 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. 

Shaksp. 

Men,  whose  living  lieth  together  in  one  shire,  are 

commonly  counted  greater  landed  than  those  whose 

livings  are  dispersed.  Bacon. 

Cromwell's  officers,  who  were  for  levelling  lands 

while  they  had  none,  when  they  grew  landed  fell  to 

crying  up  magna  charta.  Temple. 

A  house  of  commons  must  consist,  for  the  most 

part,  of  landed  men.  Addison. 

La'ndfall,  land'fall.406  n.   s.   [land  and 

fall.]   A  sudden  translation  of  property 

in  land  by  the  death  of  a  rich  man. 

La'ndflood,    iand'flud.    n.  s.   [land   and 

food.]  Inundation. 

Apprehensions  of  the  affections  of  Kent,  and  all 

other  places,  looked  like  a  landjlood,  that  might  roll 

they  knew  not  how  far.  Clarendon. 

Lv'xd-fokces,    land'for-sez.    n.   s.  [land 

and  force.]  Warlike  powers  not  naval; 

soldiers  that  serve  on  land. 

We  behold  in  France  the  greatest  land-forces  that 
have  ever  been  known  under  any  christian  prince. 

Temple. 
Landholder,  land'hol-dilr.    n.  s.   [land 
and  holder.]  One  who  holds  lands. 

Money,  as  necessary  to  trade,  may  be  considered 
as  m  the  hands  that  pays  the  labourer  and  land- 
holder; and  if  this  man  want  money,  the  manufac- 
ture is  not  made,  and  so  the  trade  is  lost.  Locke. 
La'ndjobber,  land'job-ur.w.  s.  [land  and 
job.]  One  who  buys  and  sells  lands  for 
other  men. 

If  your  master  be  a  minister  of  state,  let  him  be 
at  home  to  none  but  land-jobbers,  or  inventors  of 
new  funds.  Sm/, 

La'ndgrave,  land'grave.  n.  s.  [land  and 
grave,  a  count,  German.]  A  German 
title  of  dominion. 
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La'nding,  land'ing.410 
La'nding-place,  land'lng-plase.  5    [from 
land.]  The  top  of  stairs. 

Let  the  stairs  to  the  upper  rooms  be  upon  a  fair, 
open  newel,  and  a  fair  landing-place  at  the  top. 

Bacon. 
The   landing-place   is  the  uppermost  step  of  a 
pair  of  stairs,  viz.  the  floor  of  the  room  you  ascend 
upon.  Moxon. 

There  is  a  stair-case  that  strangers  are  generally 
carried  to  see,  where  the  easiness  of  the  ascent,  the 
disposition  of  the  lights,  and  the  convenient  landing, 
are  admirably  well  contrived.  Addison. 

What  the  Romans  called  vestibulum  was  no  part 
of  the  house,  but  the  court  and  landing-place  be- 
tween it  and  the  street.  Arbuthnot. 
La'ndlady,     lan'li-de.    n.    s.    [land    and 
lady.] 

1.  A  woman  who  has  tenants  holding  from 
her. 

2.  The  mistress  of  an  inn. 
If  a  soldier  drinks  his  pint,  and  offers  payment  in 

Wood's  half-pence,  the  landlady  may  be  under  some 
difficulty.  Stcift. 

La'ndless,  land'les.    adj.    [from    land.] 
Without  property;  without  fortune. 

Young  Fortiubras 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes.  Shaksp. 

A  landless  knight  hath  made  a  landed  squire. 

Shaksp. 
La'ndlocked,  land'lokt.359  adj.  [land  and 
lock.]  Shut  in,  or  enclosed  with  land. 

There  are  few  natural  parts  better  landlocked, 
and  closed  on  all  sides,  than  this  seems  to  have  been. 

Mdison. 
La'ndloper,  land'l6-pur.fl8  n.  s.  [land  and 
lopen,  Dutch.]  A  landman;  a  term  of 
reproach  used  by  seamen  of  those  who 
pass  their  lives  on  shore. 
La'ndlord,  landlord.88  n.  s.  [land  and 
lord.] 

1.  One  who  owns  lands  or  houses,  and  has 
tenants  under  him. 

This  regard  shall  be  had,  that  in  no  place,  under 
any  landlord,  there  shall  be  many  of  them  placed 
together,  but  dispersed.  Spenser. 

It  is  a  generous  pleasure  in  a  landlord,  to  love  to 
see  all  his  tenants  look  fat,  sleek,  and  contented. 

Clarissa. 

2.  The  master  of  an  inn. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion  fetch- 
ed out  the  jolly  landlord,  who  knew  him  by  his 
whistle.  Addison. 

La'ndmark,  land'mark.  n.  s.  [land  and 
mark.]  Any  thing  set  up  to  preserve 
the  boundaries  of  land. 

I'  th'  midst,  an  altar,  as  the  land-mark  stood, 
Rustick,  of  grassy  sod.  Milton. 

The  land-marks  by  which  places  in  the  church 
had  been  known,  were  removed.  Clarendon. 

Then  land-marks  limited  to  each  is  right; 
For  all  before  was  common  as  the  light.  Dryden. 
Though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet 
if  they  have  been  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary 
and  unquestionable  deduction,  they  may  serve  as 
land-marks,  to  shew  what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of 
truth,  or  is  quite  besides  it.  Locke. 

La'ndscape,  land'skape. n.s.[  lands  chahc, 

Dutch.] 
1.  A  region;  the  prospect  of  a  country. 
Lovely  seem'd, 
That  landscape!  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air, 
Meets  his  approach.  Milton. 

The  sun  scarce  up  risen, 
Shot  parallel  to  th'  earth  his  dewy  ray, 
Discovering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  paradise,  and  Eden's  happy  plains.         Milton. 
Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
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Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures, 
Russet  lawns  and  fallows  grey, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray.  Milton. 

We  arc  like  men  entertained  with  the  view  of  a 
spacious  landscape,  where  the  eye  passes  over  one 
pleasing  prospect  into  another.  Addison. 

2.  A  picture,   representing  an  extent  of 
space,  with  the  various  objects  in  it. 

As  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  you  cannot  make  finer 
landscapes  than  those  about  the  king's  house.    Add. 

Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 
The  wat'ry  landscape  of  the  pendant  woods, 
And  absent  trees,  that  tremble  in  the  floods.  Pope. 

Land-tax,  land'taks.  n.  s.  [land  and  tax.] 
Tax  laid  upon  land  and  houses. 

If  mortgages  were  registered,  land-taxes  might 
reach  the  lender  to  pay  his  proportion.  Locke. 

Land-waiter,  land'w  a-tur.  n.  s.  [land  and 

•waiter.]     An    officer   of  the  customs, 

who  is  to  watch  what  goods  are  landed. 

Give  a  guinea  to  a  knavish  land-waiter,  and  he 

shall  connive  at  the  merchant  for  cheating  the  queen 

of  an  hundred.  Sioift. 

La'ndward,    land'ward.88     adv.     [from 
land.]     Toward  the  land. 

They  are  invincible  by  reason  of  the  overpouring 
mountains  that  back  the  one,  and  slender  fortifica- 
tion of  the  other  to  landward.  Sandys. 

Lane,  lane.38  n.   s.    [laen,  Dutch;   lana, 
Saxon.] 

1.  A  narrow  way  between  hedges. 
All  flying 

Through  a  straight  lane,  the  enemy  full-hearted 
Struck  down  some  mortally.  Shakspeare. 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  burn.  Milton. 

Through  a  close  lane  as  I  pursu'd  my  journey. 

Otway. 

A  pack-horse  is  driven  constantly  in  a  narrow 
lane  and  dirty  road.  Locke. 

2.  A  narrow  street;  an  alley. 
There  is  no  street,  not  many  lanes,  where  there 

does  not  live  one  that  has  relation  to  the  church. 

Sprafs  Sermons. 
A  passage  between  men  standing  on 
each  side. 

The  earl's  servants  stood  ranged  on  both  sides, 
and  made  the  king  a  lane.  Bacon. 

La'nehet,  lan'ner-et.  n.  s.  A  little  hawk! 
La'nguage,  lang'gwidje.331  90  n.  s.  [Ian- 
gage,  French;  lingua,  Latin.] 

1.  Human  speech. 
We  may  define  language,  if  we  consider  it  more 

materially,  to  be  letters,  forming  and  producing 
words  and  sentences;  but  if  we  consider  it  accord- 
ing to  the  design  thereof,  then  language  is  apt  signs 
for  communication  of  thoughts.  Holder. 

2.  The  tongue  of  one  nation  as  distinct 
from  others. 

0!  good  my  Lord,  no  Latin; 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming, 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in. 

Shaksjuare. 
He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 
Like  Jason,  brought  the  golden  fleece; 
To  him  that  language,  though  to  none 
Of  th'  others,  as  his  own  was  known.         Denhain 

3.  Style;  manner  of  expression. 
Though  his  language  should  not  be  refin'd, 

It  must  not  be  obscure  and  impudent.  Roscommon. 
Others  for  language  all  their  care  express, 

And  value  books,  as  women,  men,  for  dress: 

Their  praise  is  still — the  style  is  excellent; 

The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content.     Pope 
La'nguaged,  lang'gwldj'd.359  adj.  [from 

the  noun.]  Having  various  languages. 
He  wand'ring  long  a  wider  circle  made, 

And  many  languag\l  nations  has  survey'd.     Pope. 
La'nguage-masteb,     lajig'gwidje-must 
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ttr.  n.  s.  [language  and  master.]     One 
•whose  profession  is  to  teach  languages. 
The  third  is  a  sort  of  language-master,  who  is  to 
instruct  them  in  the  style  proper  for  a  minister. 

Spectator. 

La'nguet,  lang'gwet.  n.  s.  [languette, 
French.]  Any  thing  cut  in  the  form  of 
a  tongue. 

LANGUID,  lang'gwid.6*0  adj.  [langui- 
dus,  Latin.] 

1.  Faint;  weak;  feeble. 

Whatever  renders  the  motion  of  the  blood  lan- 
guid, clisposeth  to  an  acid  acrimony;  what  accele- 
rates the  motion  of  the  blood,  disposeth  to  an  alka- 
line acrimony.  Jirbuthnct. 

No  space  can  be  assigned  so  vast,  but  still  a  lar- 
ger may  be  imagined ;  no  motion  so  swift  or  languid, 
but  a  greater  velocity  or  slowness  may  still  be  con- 
ceived. Bentley. 

2.  Dull;  heartless. 

I'll  hasten  to  my  troops, 
And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue. 

Addison. 
La'nguidly,    lang'gwid-le.    adv.    [from 
languid.]     Weakly;  feebly. 

The  menstruum  work'd  as  languidly  upon  the 
coral  as  it  did  before.  Bmjle. 

La'nguidness,  lang'gwid-nes.  n  s.  [from 
languid.']  Weakness;  feebleness;  want 
of  strength. 
To  La'nguish,  lang'gwish.340  v.n.  \lan- 
guir,  French;  langueo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  grow  feeble;  to  pine  away;  to  lose 
strength. 

Let  her  languish 
A  drop  of  blood  a-day;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly.  Shakspeare. 

We  and  our  fathers  do  languish  of  such  diseases. 

2  Esdras. 

What  can  we  expect,  but  that  her  languishings 

should  end  in  death?  Decoy  of  Piety. 

His  sorrows  bore  him  off;  and  softly  laid 
His  languished  limbs  upon  his  homely  bed.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  no  longer  vigorous  in  motion; 
not  to  be  vivid  in  appearance. 

The  troops  with  hate  inspir'd, 
Their  darts  with  clamour  at  a  distance  drive, 
And  only  keep  the  languished  war  alive.     Dryden. 

3.  To  sink  or  pine  under  sorrow,  or  any 
slow  passion. 

What  man  who  knows 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  chuse 
But  must  be,  will  his  free  hours  languish  out 
For  assur'd  bondage?  Shaksjieare. 

The  land  shall  mourn,  and  every  one  that  dwcll- 
eth  therein,  shall  languish.  Hosea. 

I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure.  Shaksp. 

I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  took  the  liberty  to 
chuse  for  myself,  and  have  ever  since  languished 
under  the  displeasure  of  an  inexorable  father. 

Spectator. 

Lot  Leonora  consider,  that,  at  the  very  time  in 
which  she  languishes  for  the  loss  of  her  deceased 
lover,  there  are  persons  just  perishing  in  a  ship- 
wreck. Spectator. 
4-  To  look  with  softness  or  tenderness. 

What  poems  think  you  soft,  and  to  be  read 
With  languishing  regards,  and  bending  head? 

Dryden. 

La'nguish,  lang'gwish.  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]     Soft  appearance. 
And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Allia's  eye.    Pope. 
Then  forth  he  walks, 
Beneath  the  trembling  languish  of  her  beam, 
With,  soften 'd  soul.  Thomson. 

La'nguishingly,  lang'gwish-ing-le.  adv. 
[from  languishing.^ 


1.  Weakly;  feebly;  with  feeble  softness. 

Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhimes,  and 
know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow. 

Pope. 

2.  Dully;  tediously. 

Alas!  my  Dorus,  thou  seest  how  long  and  lan- 
guishingly the  weeks  have  past  over  since  our  last 
talking.  Sidney. 

La'nguishment,  lang'gwish-m£nt.  n.  s. 
[languissamment,  French;  from  lan- 
guish.^ 

1.  State  of  pining. 

By  that  count  which  lovers  books  invent, 
The  sphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contains; 

Which  1  have  wasted  in  long  languishment, 
That  seem'd  the  longer  for  my  greater  pains. 

Spenser. 

2.  Softness  of  mien. 

Humility  it  expresses,  by  the  stooping  or  bending 

of  the  head;  languishment,  when  we  hang  it  on  one 

side.  Dryden. 

La'nguor,  lang'gwur.166  344  n.  s.  [languor, 

Latin;  langueur,  French.] 

1.  Fain tn ess;  wearisomeness. 

Well  hoped  I,  and  fair  beginnings  had, 
That  he  my  captive  languor  should  redeem.  Spens. 

For  these,  these  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 
My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Listlesness;  inattention. 

Academical  disputation  gives  vigour  and  brisk- 
ness to  the  mind  thus  exercised,  and  relieves  the 
languor  of  private  study  and  meditation.        Watts. 

3.  Softness;  laxity. 

To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silver'd  vales 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  parting  gales.      Dunciad. 

4.  [In  physick.] 
Languor-  and  lassitude  signifies  a  faintness,  which 

may  arise  from  want  or  decay  of  spirits,  through 
indigestion,  or  too  much  exercise;  or  from  an  addi- 
tional weight  of  fluids,  from  a  diminution  of  secre- 
tion by  the  common  discharges.  Qnincy. 
La'nguorous,  lang'gwur-us.  adj.  [lan- 
guoreux,  Fr.]  Tedious;  melancholy. 
Not  in  use. 

Dear  lady,  how  shall  I  declare  thy  case, 
Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous  constraint?  Spens. 

To    La'niate,    la'ne-ate.91    v.   a.    [lanio, 
Latin.]     To  tear  in  pieces;  to  lacerate. 

La'nifice,   lan'e-fis.142  n.  s.  [lanificium, 
Lat.]     Woollen  manufacture. 

The  moth  breedeth  upon  cloth  and  other  lanijices, 
especially  if  they  be  laid  up  dankish  and  wet. 

Bacon. 
La'nigerous,  la-nkl'jer-us.  adj.  [laniger, 
Latin.]     Bearing  wool. 

LANK,  langk.  adj.  [lancke,  Dutch.] 
I.  Loose;  not  filled  up;  not  stiffened  out; 
not  fat;  not  plump;  slender. 

The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd;  the  clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.  Shakspeare. 

Name  not  Winterface,  whose  skin's  slack, 
Lank,  as  an  unthrift's  purse.  Donne. 

We  let  down  into  the  receiver  a  great  bladder 
well  tied  at  the  neck,  but  very  lank,  as  not  con- 
taining above  a  pint  of  air,  but  capable  of  contain- 
ing ten  times  as  much.  Boyle. 

Moist  earth  produces  corn  and  grass,  but  both 
Too  rank  and  too  luxuriant  in  their  growth. 
Let  not  my  land  so  large  a  promise  boast, 
Lest  the  lank  ears  in  length  of  stem  be  lost.  Dryd. 

Now,  now  my  bearded  harvest  gilds  the  plain. 
Thus  dreams  the  wretch,  and  vainly  thus  dreams  on, 
Till  his  lank  purse  declares  his  money  gone.  Dryd. 

Meagre  and  lank  with  fasting  grown, 
And  nothing  left  but  skin  and  bone; 
They  just  keep  life  and  soul  together.  Swift. 


2.  Milton   seems  to   use  this  word   for 

faint;  languid. 
He,  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear'd  her  lank  head, 

And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 

In  nectar'd  lavers  strew'd  with  asphodil.      Milton. 
La'nkness,  langk'nes.  n.  s.  [from  lank.'] 

Want  of  plumpness. 
La'nner,  lan'nur.88  n.  s.  [lanier,  French; 

lannarius,  Latin.]     A  species  of  hawk. 
La'nsquenet,  lan'sken-net.  n.  s.    [lance 

and  knecht,  Dutch.] 
A  common  foot  soldier. 
2.   A  game  at  cards. 
La'ntern,   lan'turn.98  418  n.  s.  [lanterne, 

French;  laterna,  Latin:  it  is  by  mistake 

often  written  lanthornT] 

1.  A  transparent  case  for  a  candle. 

God  shall  be  my  hope, 
My  stay,  my  guide,  my  lanthom  to  my  feet.  Shak. 

Thou  art  our  admiral ;  thou  bearest  the  lanthom 
in  the  poop,  but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  tbee;  thou  art 
the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp.  Shakspeare. 

A  candle  lasteth  longer  in  a  lanthom  than  at 
large.  Bacon. 

Amongst  the  excellent  acts  of  that  king,  one  hath 
the  pre-eminence,  the  erection  and  institution  of  a 
society,  which  we  call  Solomon's  house;  the  noblest 
foundation  that  ever  was,  and  the  lanthom  of  this 
kingdom.  Bacon. 

O  thievish  night, 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lanthom  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil?  Milton. 

Vice  is  like  a  dark  lanthom,  which  turns  its 
bright  side  only  to  him  that  bears  it,  but  looks  black 
and  dismal  in  another's  hand.   Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Judge  what  a  ridiculous  thing  it  were,  that  the 
continued  shadow  of  the  earth  should  be  broken  by 
sudden  miraculous  eruptions  of  light,  to  prevent  the 
art  of  the  lantern-maker.  More. 

Our  ideas  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds,  not 
much  unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a  lanthom, 
turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a  candle.  Locke. 

2.  A  lighthouse;  a  light  hung  out  to  guide 
ships. 

Caprea,  where  the  lanthom  fix'd  on  high 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky, 
While  by  its  beams  the  wary  sailor  steers.    Addis. 
LA'NTERNj'aros,  lan'turn-jawz.     A  term 
used  of  a  thin  visage,  such  as  if  a  can- 
dle were  burning  in  the  mouth  might 
transmit  the  light. 

Being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  lanthom-jaws, 
he  wrung  his  face  into  a  hideous  grimace.      Sped. 

Lanu'ginous,  la-nu'jin-us.31*  adj.  [lanu- 
ginosus,  Latin.]  Downy;  covered  with 
soft  hair. 

Lap,  lap.  n.  s.  [lseppe,  Saxon;  la/i/ie, 
German.] 

1.  The  loose  part  of  a  garment,  which 
may  be  doubled  at  pleasure. 

If  a  joint  of  meat  falls  on  the  ground,  take  it  up 
gently,  wipe  it  with  the  lap  of  your  coat,  and  then 
put  it  into  the  dish.  Sicift. 

2.  The  part  of  the  clothes  that  is  spread 
horizontally  over  the  knees  as  one  sits 
down,  so  as  any  thing  may  lie  in  it. 

It  feeds  each  living  plant  with  liquid  sap, 
And  fills  with  flow'rs  fair  Flora's  painted  lap. 

Spetiser. 
Upon  a  day,  as  Love  lay  sweetly  slumb'ring 

All  in  his  mother's  lap, 
A  gentle  bee,  with  his  loud  trumpet  murm'ring, 
About  him  flew  by  hap.  Spenser. 

I'll  make  my  haven  in  a  lady's  lap, 
And  'witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

Shakspeare. 
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She  bids  you 
All  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down, 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you. 

Shakspeare. 
Our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er-lust-wcaricd  Antony.  Shaksjycare. 

Heaven's  almighty  sire 
Melts  on  the  bosom  of  his  love,  and  pours 
Himself  into  her  lap  in  fruitful  show'rs.     Crashaw. 
Men  expect  that  religion  should  cost  them  no 
pains,  and  that  happiness  should  drop  into  their  laps. 

Tillotson. 
He  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  issuing  into  man, 
Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began: 
Retchless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone, 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne.  Dryd. 
To  Lap,  lap  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  wrap  or  twist  round  any  thing. 

He  hath  a  long  tail,  which,  as  he  descends  from 
a  tree,  he  laps  round  about  the  boughs,  to  keep  him- 
self from  falling.  Grew. 

About  the  paper,  whose  two  halves  were  painted 
with  red  and  blue,  and  which  was  stiff  like  thin 
pasteboard,  I  lapped  several  times  a  slender  thread 
of  very  black  silk.  Newton. 

2.  To  involve  in  any  thing. 

As  through  the  flow'ring  forest  rash  she  fled, 
In  her  rude  hairs  sweet  flowers  themselves  did  lap, 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  did  en- 
wrap. Spenser. 
The  thane  of  Cawder  'gan  a  dismal  conflict, 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
Confronted  him.                                      Shakspeare. 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  did  he  lap  me, 
Ev'n  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himself. 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night.   Shak. 

Ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs.  Milton. 

Indulgent  fortune  does  her  care  employ, 
And  smiling,  broods  upon  the  naked  boy; 
Her  garment  spreads;  and  laps  him  in  the  folds, 
And  covers  with  her  wings  from  nightly  colds. 

Lh~yden. 
Here  was  the  repository  of  all  the  wise  conten- 
tions for  power  between  the  nobles  and  commons, 
lapt  up  safely  in  the  bosom  of  a  Nero  and  a  Cali- 
gula. Sioift. 
To  Lap,  lap.  v.  n.  To  be  spread  or  turn- 
ed over  any  thing. 

The  upper  wings  are  opacous;  at  their  hinder 
ends,  where  they  lap  over,  transparent,  like  the 
wing  of  a  fly.  Grew. 

To  Lap,  lap.  v.  n.  [lappian,  Sax.  lafifien, 
Dutch.]  To  feed  by  quick  reciproca- 
tions of  the  tongue. 

The  dogs  by  the  river  Nilus'  side  being  thirsty, 

lap  hastily  as  they  run  along  the  shore.  Digby. 

They  had  soups  served  up  in  broad  dishes,  and  so 

the  fox  fell  to  lapping  himself,  and  bade  his  guest 

heartily  welcome.  VEslrange. 

The  tongue  serves  not  only  for  tasting,  but  for 

mastication  and  deglutition,  in  man,  by  licking:  in 

the  dog  and  cat  kind  by  lapping.  Ray. 

To  Lap,  lap.  v.  a.  To  lick,  up. 

For  all  (he  rest 

They'll  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk.  Shaksp. 

Upon  a  bull 
Two  horrid  lyons  rampt,  and  seiz'd,  and  tugg'd  off, 

bellowing  still, 

Both  men  and  dogs  came;  yet  they  tore  the  hide, 

and  lapt  their  fill.  Chapman. 

Lv'pdog,  lap'dog.  n.  a.  [lap.  and  dog.]   A 

little  dog,  fondled  by  ladies  in  the  lap. 

One  of  them  made  his  court  to  the  lap-dog,  to 

improve  his  interest  with  the  lady.  Collier. 

These,  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afford, 
Would  save  their  lap-dog  sooner  than  their  lord. 

Dry  den. 
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Lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rowsing  shake, 
And  sleepless  lovers  just  at  twelve  awake.      Pope. 

La'pful,   lap'ful108  n.  s.  [lap  and  full.] 
As  much  as  can  be  contained  in  the  lap. 
One  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild 
gourds  his  lapful,  and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of 
pottage.  2  Kings. 

Will  four  per  cent,  increase  the  number  of  lenders? 
if  it  will  not,  then  all  the  plenty  of  money  these 
conjurers  bestow  upon  us,  is  but  like  the  gold  and 
silver  which  old  women  believe  other  conjurers  be- 
stow by  whole  lapfuls  on  poor  credulous  girls.  Locke 
La'picide,  lap'e-side.  n.  s.  [lafiicida,  Lac] 
A  stone-cutter.  Diet. 

La'pioar?,  lap'e-dar-e.  n.  s.  [lajiidaire, 
French.]  One  who  deals  in  stones  or 
gems. 

As  a  cock  was  turning  up  a  dunghill,  he  espied 

a  diamond:    Well  (says  he)  this  sparkling  foollery 

now  to  a  lapidary  would  have  been  the  making  of 

him;  but,  as  to  any  use  of  mine,  a  barley-corn  had 

been  worth  forty  on't.  VEstrange. 

Of  all  the  many  sorts  of  the  gem  kind  reckoned 

up  by  the  lapidaries,  there  are  not  above  three  or 

four  that  are  original.  Woodward. 

To  La'pidate,  lap'e-date.  v.  a.  \Jafiido, 

Latin.]     To  stone;  to  kill  by  stoning. 

Diet. 

Lapida'tion,  lap-e-da'shun.  n.   s.    [lajii- 

datio,   Latin;    la/iidation,  French.]     A 

stoning. 

LAPi'nEous,   la-pid'e-Cis.   adj.    [la/iideus, 

Latin.]  Stony;  of  the  nature  of  stone. 

There  might  fall  down  into  the  lapideous  matter, 
before  it  was  concreted  into  a  stone,  some  small 
toad,  which  might  remain  there  imprisoned,  till  the 
matter  about  it  were  condensed.  Ray. 

Lapide'scence,  lap-e-des'sense.610  n.  s. 
[_lafiidesco,  Lat.]     Stony  concretion. 

Of  lapis  ceratites,  or  cornu  fossile,  in  subterra- 
neous cavities,  there  are  many  to  be  found  in  Ger- 
many, which  are  but  the  lapidescencies,  and  putre- 
factive mutations,  of  hard  bodies.  Brown. 
Lapide'scent,  lap-e-des'sent.  adj.  \Jafii- 
descens,  Latin.]  Growing  or  turning 
to  stone. 
Lapidifica'tion,  lap-e-de-fe-ka'shun.  n. 
s.  \_lafiidification,  French.]  The  act  of 
forming  stones. 

Induration  or  lapidificalion  of  substances  more 
soft  is  another  degree  of  condensation.  Bacon. 

LAPini'FicK,  lap-e-difflk.*09  adj.  [lafii- 
dijique,  French.]     Forming  stones. 

The  atoms  of  the  lapidifick,  as  well  as  saline 
principle,  being  regular,  do  concur  in  producing  re- 
gular stones.  Grew. 
La'pidist,  lap'e-dist.  n.  s.  [from  lafiides, 
Lat.]     A  dealer  in  stones  or  gems. 

Hardness,  wherein  some  stones  exceed  all  other 
bodies,  being  exalted  to  that  degree,  that  art  in 
vain  endeavours  to  counterfeit  it,  the  factitious 
stones  of  chemists  in  imitation  being  easily  detect- 
ed by  an  ordinary  lapidist.  Ray. 

LA' PIS,  la'pis.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  stone. 

La'pis  Lazuli,  la-pis-lazh'u-li. 

The  lapis  lazuli,  or  azure  stone,  is  a  copper  ore, 
very  compact  and  hard,  so  as  to  take  a  high  polish, 
and  is  worked  into  a  great  variety  of  toys.  It  is 
found  in  detached  lumps,  of  an  elegant  blue  colour, 
variegated  with  clouds  of  white,  and  veins  of  a  shin- 
ing gold  colour:  to  it  the  painters  are  indebted  for 
their  beautiful  ultra-marine  colour,  which  is  only  a 
calcination  of  lapis  lazuli.  Hill. 

La'pper,  lap'pur.88  n.  s.  [from  lafi.~\ 

1.  One  who  wraps  up. 

They  may  be  tappers  of  linen,  and  bailiffs  of  the 
manor.  Swift. 
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2.  One  who  laps  or  licks. 

La'ppet,  lap'ph."0  n.  s.  [diminutive   of 

la/i.]     The  part  of  a  headdress   that 

hangs  loose. 
How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to  each 

other's  labels,  and  ruffles,  and  mantuas.        Swift. 

LAPSE,  lapse,  n.  s.  [lafisus,  Lat.] 

1.  Flow;  fall;  glide;  smooth  course. 

Round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams.       Milton. 
Notions  of  the  mind  are  preserved  in  the  memo 
ry,  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time.  Hale. 

2.  Petty  errour;  small  mistake;  slight  of- 
fence; little  fault. 

These  are  petty  errours  and  minor  lapses,  not 
considerably  injurious  unto  truth.  Brown. 

The  weakness  of  human  understanding  all  will 
confess;  yet  the  confidence  of  most  practically  dis- 
owns it;  and  it  is  easier  to  persuade  them  of  it  from 
other's  lapses  than  their  own.  Glanville. 

This  scripture  may  be  usefully  applied  as  a  cau 
tion  to  guard  against  those  lapses  and  failings,  to 
which  our  infirmities  daily  expose  us.  Rogers. 

It  hath  been  my  constant  business  to  examine 
whether  I  could  find  the  smallest  lapse  in  style  or 
propriety  through  my  whole  collection,  that  I  might 
send  it  abroad  as  the  most  finished  piece.        Sioift. 

3.  Translation  of  right  from  one  to  another. 

In  a  presentation  to  a  vacant  church,  a  layman 
ought  to  present  within  four  months,  and  a  clergy- 
man within  six,  otherwise  a  devolution,  or  lapse  of 
right  happens.  dyliffe* 

To  Lapse,  lapse,  v.  n.    [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  glide  slowly;  to  fall  by  degrees. 

This  disposition  to  shorten  our  words,  by  re- 
trenching the  vowels,  is  nothing  else  but  a  tendency 
to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those  northern  nations 
from  whom  we  are  descended,  and  whose  languages 
all  labour  under  the  same  defect.  Swift. 

2.  To  fail  in  any  thing;  to  slip;  to  commit 
a  fault. 

I  have  ever  verified  my  friends, 
Of  whom  he's  chief,  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer.  Shakspearei 

To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  slip,  as  by  inadvertency  or  mistake. 
Homer,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan  and  Ther- 

sites,  has  lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and 
departed  from  that  serious  air  essential  to  an  epick 
Poem.  Mdison. 

Let  there  be  no  wilful  perversion  of  another's 
meaning;  no  sudden  seizure  of  a  lapsed  syllable  to 
play  upon  it.  Walls. 

4.  To  lose  the  proper  time. 
Myself  stood  out: 

For  which  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear.  Shakspeare. 

As  an  appeal  may  be  deserted  by  the  appellant's 
lapsing  the  term  of  law,  so  it  may  also  be  deserted 
by  a  lapse  of  the  term  of  a  judge,  Ayl'iffe's  Parerg. 

5.  To  fall  by  the  negligence  of  one  pro- 
prietor to  another. 

If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  within  six 
months  ensuing,  it  lapses  to  the  king.  rfyliffe. 

6.  To  fall  from  perfection,  truth,  or  faith. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  pow'rs,  though  forfeit,  and  inthrall'd 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires.  Milton. 

A  sprout  of  that  fig-tree  which  was  to  hide  the 
nakedness  of  lapsed  Adam .  Decay  of  Piety. 

All  public  forms  suppose  it  the  most  principal, 
universal,  and  daily  requisite  to  the  lapsing  stale  of 
human  corruption.  Decay  of  Piety. 

These  were  looked  on  as  lapsed  persons,  and  great 
severities  of  penauce  were  prescribed  them,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  canons  of  Ancyra.  Stillingfleet. 
La'pwing,  lap'wing.  n.  «.  [lafi  and  wing.^ 
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A  clamorous  bird  with  long  wings. 

Ah'  but  I  think  him  better  than  T  say, 
And  yet  would  herein  others  eyes  were  worse. 

Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away. 
My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  doeurse. 

And  how  in  fields  the  lading  J««*"' 
The  warbling  nightingale  in  woods  comPla,^njdm 

la'pwork,  isp'wurk.  »-^c'.trir^] 

Work  in  which  one  part  is  interchangea- 
bly wrapped  over  the  other. 

I  baskeFmade  of  porcupine  quills:  the  pound  . 
a  Dack-thread  caul  woven,  into  which  bj  the  Indian 
woPmen    are  wrought,  by  a  kind  of  lapwork,  the 
3  of  porcupine's,  not  split,  but  of  the  young  ones 
ffiU  ^ed  with  white  and  black,  n^and^n- 

LroZ«rd.,,  The  left-hand 

side  of  a  ship,  when  you  stand  with  your 
face  to  the  head:  opposed  to  the  star- 
,        ,  Hams, 

board. 

Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunn  a 
Charybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steer  d^ 

Tack'd  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  sea, 
Veer  starboard  sea  and  land .  Vryaen. 

La'roeny,  lar'se-ne.  n.  s.    [larcin,  Fr.  la- 
trocinium,  Lat.]     Petty  theft. 

Those  laws  would  be  very  unjust,  that  should 

chastise  murder  and  petty  larceny  with  the  same 

punishment.  SP"1**"' 

Larch,  lartsh.363  n.  s.    [larix,  Lat.]     A 

Some  botanical  criticks  tell  us,  the  poets  have  not 
rightly  followed  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  m  meta- 
morphosing the  sisters  of  Phaeton  into  poplars,  who 
ouo-ht  to  have  been  turned  into  larch  trees;  tor  that 

1,  and  is 
Jld&ison. 
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The  similitude  is  not  borrowed  of  the   larder 
house,  but  out  of  the  school  house.  Ascham. 

Flesh  is  ill  kept  in  a  room  that  is  not  cool ;  where- 
as in  a  cool  and  wet  larder  it  will  keep  longer. 

Bacon. 


Dorset. 


it  is  this  kind  of  tree  which  sheds  a  gum, 
commonly  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Po, 


n. 


s.    [lardum,  Lat.  lard, 


LARD,  lard.31 
French.] 

1.  The  grease  of  swine. 

So  may  thy  pastures  with  their  flow'ry  feasts 
As  suddenly  as  lard,  fat  thy  lean  beasts. 

2.  Bacon;  the  flesh  of  swine. 

By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepar'd 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoaking  lard; 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  sav'ry  bit,  that  serv'd  to  relish  wine. 

The  sacrifice  they  sped; 
Chopp'd  off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  prepar'd 
T'  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with  lard. 

Dryden. 

Fr.  from  the 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


v.  a. 


[larder, 


To  Lard,  lard 
noun] 

1.  To  stuff  with  bacon. 

The  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid.  Dryden. 
No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel, 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitch-cockt  eel.   King. 

2.  To  fatten. 

Now  Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along.  Shaks. 

Brave  soldier,  doth  he  lie 
Larding  the  plain?  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  mix  with  something  else  by  way  ot 
improvement. 

An  exact  command, 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons.  Shaksp. 

Let  no  alien  interpose 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose.   Dryden. 

He  lards  with  flourishes  his  long  harangue, 
'Tis  fine,  sayst  thou.  Dryden. 

Swearing  by  heaven;  the  poets  think  this  nothing, 
their  plays  are  so  much  larded  with  it.  Collier. 

La'rder,  lar'dur.98  n.  s.  [tardier,  old  Fr. 
from  lard.~\  The  room  where  meat  is 
kept  or  salted. 


So  have  I  seen  in  larder  dark, 
Of  veal  a  lucid  loin. 

Old  age 
Morose,  perverse  in  humour,  diffident 
The  more  he  still  abounds,  the  less  content: 
His  larder  and  his  kitchen  too  observes, 
And  now,  lest  he  should  want  hereafter,  starves. 

King. 

La'rderer,  lar'dur-ur.  n.  s.  [from  lard- 
er.'] One  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
larder. 

LA'RDOK,  lar'dun.  n.s.  [Fr.]    A  bit  of 

bacon. 
LARGE,  lardje.  adj.  [large,  Fr.  largus, 

Lat] 
i.  Big;  bulky. 

Charles  II.  asked  me,  What  could  be  the  reason, 
that  in  mountainous  countries  the  men  were  com- 
monly larger,  and  yet  the  cattle  of  all  sorts  smaller? 

Temple. 
Great  Theron,  large  of  limbs,  of  giant  height. 

Dryden. 

Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Buckingham,  bear  a 

large  boned  sheep  of  the  best  shape  and  deepest 

staple.  Mortimer. 

2.  Wide;  extensive. 

Their  former  large  peopling  was  an  effect  of  the 
countries  impoverishing.  Carew. 

Let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein; 
for  it  is  large  enough  for  them.  Genesis. 

There  he  conquered  a  thousand  miles  wide  and 
large.  Abbot's  Description  of  the  World. 

3.  Liberal;  abundant;  plentiful. 

Thou  shalt  drink  of  thy  sister's  cup  deep  and 
large.  Ezckiel. 

Vernal  suns  and  showers 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence.    Thomson. 

4.  Copious;  diffusive. 

Skippon  gave  a  large  testimony  under  his  hand, 
that  they  had  carried  themselves  with  great  civility. 

Clarendon. 

I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantages of  education,  and  say  a  great  many  things 
which  have  been  said  before.  Felton  on  the  Classicks. 

5.  At  Large.  Without  restraint;  without 
confinement. 

If  you  divide  a  cane  into  two,  and  one  speak  at 
the  one  end,  and  you  lay  your  ear  at  the  other,  it 
will  carry  the  voice  farther  than  in  the  air  at  large. 

Bacon. 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduc'd  their  shapes  immense;  and  were  at  large, 
Though  without  number  still.  Milton. 

The  children  are  bred  up  in  their  father's  way; 
or  so  plentifully  provided  for,  that  they  are  left  at 
large.  Sprat. 

Your  zeal  becomes  importunate; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave 
And  talk  at  large;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

Addison. 

5.  At  Large.     Diffusely;  in  the  full  ex- 
tent. 

Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that  was, 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess.  Shaksp. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that  point 
debated  at  large.  Watts. 

La'rgely,  l&rdje'le.  adv.  [from  large. ~] 

1.  Widely;  extensively. 

2.  Copiously;  diffusely;  amply. 
Where  the  author  treats  more  largely,  it  will  ex- 
plain the  shorter  hints  and  brief  intimations.  Walts. 

3.  Liberally,  bounteously. 
How  he  lives  and  eats: 

How  largely  gives;  how  splendidly  he  treats.  Dryd. 
Those,  who  in  warmer  climes  complain 
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From  Phoebus'  rays  they  suffer  pain, 

Must  own  that  pain  is  largely  paid 

By  gen'rous  wines  beneath  the  shade.  Sivift. 

4.  Abundantly;  without  sparing. 
They  their  fill  of  love,  and  love's  disport, 

Took  largely;  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal.  Milton. 
La'rgeness,  lardje'nes.  n.  s.[from  large.~\ 

1.  Bigness;  bulk. 

London  excels  any  other  city  in  the  whole  world, 
either  in  largeness,  or  number  of  inhabitants.  Sprat. 

Nor  must  Bumastus  his  old  honours  lose, 
In  length  and  largeness  like  the  dugs  of  cows.  Dryd. 

2.  Greatness;  comprehension. 
There  will  be  occasion  for  largeness  of  mind  and 

agreeableness  of  temper.         Collier  of  Friendship. 

3.  Extension;  amplitude. 
They  which  would  file  away  most  from  the  large- 
ness of  that  offer,  do  in  most  sparing  terms  acknow- 
ledge little  less.  Hooker. 

The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes, 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Falls  in  the  promis'd  largeness.  Shaksp 

Knowing  best  the  largeness  of  my  own  heart  to- 
ward my  people's  good  and  just  contentment. 

King  Charles. 

Shall  grief  contract  the  largeness  of  that  heart, 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part?       Waller. 

Man  as  far  transcends  the  beasts  in  largeness  of 
desire,  as  dignity  of  nature  and  employment.  Glan. 

If  the  largeness  of  a  man's  heart  carry  him  beyond 
prudence,  we  may  reckon  it  illustrious  weakness. 

L' Estrange. 

4.  Wideness. 

Supposing  that  the  multitude  and  largeness  of  ri- 
vers ought  to  continue  as  great  as  now;  we  can  easi- 
ly prove  that  the  extent  of  the  ocean  could  be  no  less. 

Bentley. 

La'rgess,  lar'jes.  n.  s.  [largesse,  French.] 
A  present;  a  gift;  a  bounty. 

Our  coffers  with  too  great  a  court, 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light. 

Shakspeare. 

He  assigned  two  thousand  ducats,  for  a  bounty  to 

me  and  my  fellows:  for  they  give  great  largesses 

where  they  come.  Bacon's  JVew  Atlantis. 

A  pardon  to  the  captain,  and  a  largess 
Among  the  soldiers,  had  appeas'd  their  fury.  Denh. 

The  paltry  largess  too  severely  watch'd, 
That  no  intruding  guests  usurp  a  share .       Dryden. 
Irus's  condition  will  not  admit  of  largesses.  Addis. 

Largi'tion,    lar-jish'fth.    n.  s.    [largitio, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  giving.  Diet. 

LARK,  lark.  n.s.  [lapep.ee,  Saxon;  lerk> 

Danish;    lavrack,   Scotish.]       A  small 

singing  bird. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn.  Shaksp. 

Look  up  a  height,  the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 

Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Shaksp. 

Th'  example  of  the  heav'nly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark.  Cowley. 

Mark  how  the  lark  and  linnet  sing; 
With  rival  notes 
They  strain  their  warb'ling  throats, 

To  welcome  in  the  spring.  Dryden. 

La'rker,  lark'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  lark.~]     A 

catcher  of  larks.  Diet. 

La'rkspur,  lark'spdr.  n.  s.  [de//ihinium.~] 

A  plant. 
La'rvated,    lar'va-ted.     adj.     [larvatus, 
Lat.]     Masked.  Diet. 

La'rum,  lar'rum.81  n.  s.   [from  alarum  or 

alarm.~\ 
I.  Alarm;  noise  noting  danger. 

His  larum  bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heard, 
When  cause  requir'd,  but  never  out  of  time.  Spens. 
The  peaking  cornute,  her  husband,  dwelling  in  a 
continual  larum  of  jealousy,  comes  to  me  in  the  in- 
stant of  our  encounter.  Shaksp. 
How  far  off  lie  these  armies? 


LAS 


LAS 


LAS 


— Within  a  mile  and  half. 

Then  shall  we  hear  their  larum,  and  they  ours. 

Shakspeare. 

She  is  become  formidable  to  all  her  neighbours, 

as  she  puts  every  one  to  stand  upon  his  guard,  and 

have  a  continual  larum  bell  in  his  ears.        Howel, 

2.  An  instrument  that  makes  a  noise  at  a 

certain  hour. 

Of  this  nature  was  that  larum,  which,  though  it 
were  but  three  inches  big,  yet  would  both  wake  a 
man,  and  of  itself  light  a  candle  for  him  at  any  set 
hour.  Wilkins. 

I  sec  men  as  lusty  and  strong  that  cat  but  two 
meals  a  day,  as  others  that  have  set  their  stomachs, 
like  larums,  to  call  on  them  for  four  or  five.  Locke. 

The  young  /Eneas,  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stunn'd  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town.  Pope. 
Lary'ngotomy,  lar-in-got'6-me.518  n.  s. 
[*.xpvy%  and  r't^u;  laryngotomie,  Fr.] 
An  operation  where  the  forepart  of  the 
larynx  is  divided  to  assist  respiration, 
during  large  tumours  upon  the  upper 
parts;  as  in  a  quinsy.  Quincy. 

La'rynx,  la'rinks.  n.  s.  [xipvy^.]  The  up- 
per part  of  the  trachea,  which  lies  be- 
low the  root  of  the  tongue,  before  the 
pharynx.  Quincy. 

There  are  thirteen  muscles  for  the  motion  of  the 
five  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  Derham. 

Lasci'vient,  la-siv've-£nt.643   adj.  \_lasci- 

viens,  Lat.]  Frolicksome;  wantoning. 
Lasci'vious,  la-siv've-us.6^2  adj.  \_lascivus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Lewd;  lustful. 

In  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 
— Not  like  a  woman;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men.        Shaksp. 

He  on  Eve 
Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes;  she  him 
As  wantonly  repaid;  in  lust  they  burn.  Milton. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  talk  of  reason  and  phi- 
losophy, and  those  unanswerable  difficulties,  which, 
over  their  cups,  they  pretend  to  have  against  Christi- 
anity; persuade  but  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his 
money,  the  lascivious  man  to  throw  off  his  lewd 
amours,  and  all  their  giant-like  objections  against 
Christianity  shall  presently  vanish.  South. 

2.  Wanton;  soft;  luxurious. 

Grim  visag'd  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkl'd 
front: 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute.  Shaksp. 

Lasci'viously,  la-siv've-us-le.  adv.  [from 
lascivious.]  Lewdly;  wantonly;  loosely. 
Lasci'viousxess,    la-siv've-us-nes.    n.  s. 
[from  lascivious.']    Wantonness;  loose- 
ness. 

The  reason  pretended  by  Augustus  was  the  lasci- 

viousness  of  his  Elegies,  and  his  Art  of  Love.   Dryd. 

LASH,  lash.  n.  s.    [The  most  probable 

etymology  of  this  word  seems  to  be  that 

of  Skinner,  from    schlagen,   Dutch,   to 

strike;  whence  slash  and  lash.'] 

1.  A  stroke  with  any  thing  pliant  and 
tough. 

From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the 
pains 
Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains.     Dryd. 

Rous'd  by  the  lash  of  his  own  stubborn  tail, 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail.  Dryden. 

2.  The  thong  or  point  of  the  whip  which 
gives  the  cut  or  blow. 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  her  lash  of  film, 
Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat.       Shaksp. 
I  observed  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it 

Addison. 


3.  A  leash,  or  string  in  which  an   animal 
is  held;  a  snare.     Out  of  use. 

The  farmer  they  leave  in  the  lash 
With  losses  on  every  side.         Timer's  Husbandry. 

4.  A  stroke  of  satire;  a  sarcasm. 

The  moral  is  a  lash  at  the  vauity  of  arrogating 
that  to  ourselves  which  succeeds  well.    V Estrange. 
To  Lash,  lash.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To    strike  with   any   thing    pliant;  to 
scourge. 

Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again, 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France. 

Shakspeare. 

He  charg'd  the  flames,  and  those  that  disobey'd 
He  lashed  to  duty  with  his  sword  of  light.    Dryden. 

And  limping  death,  lashed  on  by  fate, 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date.  Dryden. 

Stern  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard, 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward.   Dryden. 

Leaning  on  his  lance  he  mounts  his  car, 
His  fiery  coursers  lashing  through  the  air.     Garth. 

2.  To  move  with  a  sudden  spring  or  jerk. 

The  club  hung  round  his  ears  and  batter'd  brows; 
He  falls;  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws . 

Dryden. 

3.  To  beat;  to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound. 

The  winds  grow  high, 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky; 
The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars, 
And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shores.  Prior. 

4.  To  scourge  with  satire. 

Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain, 
Flatt'rers  and  bigots,  ev'n  in  Louis'  reign.      Pope. 

5.  To  tie  any  thing  down  to  the  side  or 
mast  of  a  ship:  properly  to  lace. 

To  Lash,  lash.  v.  n.  To  ply  the  whip. 
They  lash  aloud,  each  other  they  provoke, 
And  lend  their  little  souls  at  every  stroke.  Dryden. 

Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice, 

To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice.  Dryden. 

Let  men  out  of  their  way  lash  on  ever  so  fast,  they 

are  not  at  all  the  nearer  their  journey's  end.  South. 

Wheels  clash  with  wheels,  and  bar  the  narrow 

street; 

The  lashing  whip  resounds.  Gay's  Trivia. 

La'sher,  lash'ur.88  n.  s.  [from  lash.]  One 

that  whips  or  lashes. 
Lass,  las.79  n.  s.  [from  lad  is  formed  lad- 
dess,  by  contraction  lass.    Hickes.]     A 
girl;  a  maid;  a  young  woman:  used  now 
only  of  mean  girls. 

Now  was  the  time  for  vig'rous  lads  to  show 
What  love  or  honour  could  invite  them  to; 
A  goodly  theatre,  where  rocks  are  round 
With  reverend  age,  and  lovely  lasses  crown'd. 

Waller. 
A  girl  was  worth  forty  of  our  widows;  and  an  ho- 
nest, downright,  plain-dealing  lass  it  was. 

VEstrange. 
They  sometimes  an  hasty  kiss 
Steal  from  unwary  lasses;  they  with  scorn, 
And  neck  reclin'd,  resent.  Philips. 

La'ssitude,  las'se-tude.    n.  s.    [lassitudo, 

Latin;  lassitude,  French.] 
1.  Weariness;  fatigue;   the   pain  arising 
from  hard  labour. 

Lassitude  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anointing 
with  oil  and  warm  water;  for  all  lassitude  is  a  kind 
of  contusion  and  compression  of  the  parts;  and  bath- 
ing and  anointing  give  a  relaxation  or  emollition. 

Bacon. 
Assiduity  in  cogitation  is  more  than  our  embodied 
souls  can  bear  without  lassitude  or  distemper. 

Glanville. 
She  lives  and  breeds  in  air;  the  largeness  and 
lightness  of  her  wings  and  tail  sustain  her  without 
lassitude.  Morels  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

Do  not  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be 
seized  with  a  lassitude  and  thereby  be  tempted  to 
nauseate,  and  grow  tired.  Watts. 
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From  mouth  and  nose  the  briny  torrent  ran, 
And  lost  in  lassitude  lay  all  the  man.  Pope 

2.  [In  physick.] 

Lassitude  generally  expresses  that  weariness  which 
proceeds  from  a  distempered  state,  and  not  from  ex- 
ercise, which  wants  no  remedy  but  rest:  it  proceeds 
from  an  increase  of  bulk,  from  a  diminution  of  pro- 
per evacuation,  or  from  too  great  a  consumption  of 
the  fluid  necessary  to  maintain  the  spring  of  the  so- 
lids, as  in  fevers;  or  from  a  vitiated  secretion  of  that 
juice  whereby  the  fibres  are  not  supplied.     Quincy. 

La'sslorn,  las'lorn.  n.  s.  \Jass  and  lorn.] 
Forsaken  by  his  mistress.     Not  used. 

Brown  groves, 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  batchelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn.  Shakspeare. 

LAST,  last.79  adj.  [later-*:,  Saxon;  laet- 
stc,  Dutch.] 

1.  Latest;  that  follows  all  the  rest  in  time. 

Why  are  ye  the  last  to  bring  the  king  back?  Sam. 
0,  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire, 
The  last,  the  meanest,  of  your  sons  inspire !     Pope. 

2.  Hindmost;  which  follows  in  order  of 
place. 

Merion  pursued  at  greater  distance  still, 
Last  came  Admetus,  thy  unhappy  son.  Pope. 

3.  Beyond  which  there  is  no  more. 

I  will  slay  the  last  of  them  with  the  sword.  Amos. 
Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 
Unhappy  to  the  last  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

Cotoley. 
The  swans,  that  on  Cayster  often  try'd 
Their  tuneful  songs,  now  sung  their  last,  and  dy'd. 

Addison. 
O !  may  fam'd  Brunswick  be  the  last, 
The  last,  the  happiest  British  king, 
Whom  thou  shalt  paint  or  I  shall  sing.        Addison. 

But  while  I  take  my  last  adieu, 
Heave  thou  no  sigh  nor  shed  a  tear.  Prior. 

Here,  last  of  Britons,  let  your  names  be  read. 

Pope. 
Wit  not  alone  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
But  lights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 

Pope. 

4.  Lowest;  meanest. 

Antilochus 
Takes  the  last  prize,  and  takes  it  with  a  jest.  Pope . 

5.  Next  before  the  present;  as,  last  week. 

6.  Utmost. 

Fools  ambitiously  contend 
For  wit  and  pow'r;  their  last  endeavours  bend 
T'  outshine  each  other.  Dryden. 

7.  At  Last.     In  conclusion;  at  the  end. 

Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him;  but  he  shall 
overcome  at  the  last.  Genesis. 

Thus  weather-cocks,  that  for  a  while 
Have  turn'd  about  with  ev'ry  blast, 

Grown  old,  and  destitute  of  oil, 
Rust  to  a  point,  and  fix  at  last.  Freind. 

8.  The  Last;  the  end. 

All  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past, 
And  blunder  on  in  business  to  the  last.  Pope. 

Last,  last.  adv. 

1 .  The  last  time;  the  time  next  before  the 
present. 

How  long  is't  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask?  Shaksp. 

When  last  I  dy'd,  and,  dear!  I  die 
As  often  as  frun  thee  I  go, 

1  can  remember  yet  that  I 
Something  did  say,  and  something  did  bestow. 

Donne. 

2.  In  conclusion. 

Pleas'd  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 
Adores;  and  last,  the  thing  ador'd  desires.  Di-yden. 

To  Last,  last.   v.  n.  [laertan,    Syxon.] 
To  endure;  to  continue;  to  persevere. 

All  more  lasting  than  beautiful.  Sidney. 

I  thought  it  more  agreeable   to  my  affection  to 

your  grace,  to  prefix  your  name  before  the  essays: 
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for  the  Latin  volume  of  them,  being  in  the  univer- 
sal language,  may  last  as  long  as  books  last.  Bacon, 

With  several  degrees  of  lasting,  ideas  are  im- 
printed on  the  memory.  Locke. 

These  are  standing  marks  of  facts  delivered  by 
those  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  them,  and  which 
were  contrived  with  great  wisdom  to  last  till  time 
should  be  no  more.  Addison. 

Last,  last.  n.  s.  [laeyt,  Saxon.] 


1 .  The  mould  on  which  shoes  are  formed. 

The  cobler  is  not  to  go  beyond  his  last.    VEstr. 

A  cobler  produced  several  new  grins,  having 
been  used  to  cut  faces  over  his  last.         Spectator. 

Should  the  big  tast  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
Each  stone  would  wrench  th'  unwary  step  aside. 

Gay. 

2.  [last,  German.]     A  load;   a   certain 
weight  or  measure. 

La'stery,  las'ter-e.  n.  s.     A  red  colour. 
The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  spread, 
That  her  became  as  polish'd  ivory, 

Which  cunning  craftsman's  hand  hath  overlaid, 
With  fair  vermilion,  or  pure  lastery.  Spenser. 

La'stage,  las'tldje.90  n.  s.   [lestage,  Fr. 
lastagie,  Dutch;  hlseft,  Sax.  a  load.] 

1.  Custom  paid  for  freightage. 

2.  The  ballast  of  a  ship. 
L.A.'sTisGi\a$'tme;.*10 ftartici/iial  adj.  [from 

last.] 

1.  Continuing;  durable. 

Every  violence  offered  weakens  and  impairs,  and 
renders  the  body  less  durable  and  lasting.         Ray. 

2.  Of  long  continuance;  perpetual. 

White  parents  may  have  black  children,  as  ne- 
groes sometimes  have  lasting  white  ones.       Boyle. 

The  grateful  work  is  done, 
The  seeds  of  discord  sow'd,  the  war  begun: 
Frauds,  fears,  and  fury,  have  possessed  the  state, 
And  fix'd  the  causes  of  a  lasting  hate.         Dryden. 

A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former 
strength,  and  the  memory  of  it  leaves  a  lasting  cau- 
tion in  the  man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly  again 
to  any  robust  employment.  Locke. 

La'stingly,  las'ting-le.   adv.  [from  last- 
ing.']    Perpetually;  durably. 

La'stingness,   las'ting-nes.  n.    s.    [from 
lasting.']     Durableness;  continuance. 

All  more  lasting  than  beautiful,  but  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  exceeding  laslingness  made  the  eye 
believe  it  was  exceeding  beautiful.  Sidney. 

Consider  the  laslingness  of  the  motions  excited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  light.  Newton. 

La'stly,  last'le.  adv.  [from  last.] 

1.  In  the  last  place. 

I  will  justify  the  quarrel;  secondly,  balance  the 
forces;  and,  lastly,  propound  variety  of  designs  for 
choice,  but  not  advise  the  choice.  Bacon. 

2.  in  the  conclusion;  at  last;  finally. 
LATCH,  latsh.  n.  s.  [letse,  Dutch;  laccio, 

Italian.]  A  catch  of  a  door  moved  by 
a  string,  or  a  handle. 

The  latch  moved  up.  Gay. 

Then  comes  rosy  health  from  her  cottage  of  thatch, 

Where  never  physician  had  lifted  the  latch.  Smart. 

To  Latch,  latsh.   v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  latch. 

He  had  strength  to  reach  his  father's  house:  the 
door  was  only  latched;  and,  when  he  had  the  latch 
in  his  hand,  he  turned  about  his  head  to  see  his 
pursuer.  Locke. 

2.  [lecher,  French.]     To  smear. 

But  hast  thou  yet  latched  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love  juice,  as  1  did  bid  thee  do?    Shaksp. 
La'tches,  latsh'ez.  n.  s. 

Lutches  or  laskets,  in  a  ship,  are  small  lines  like 
loops,  fastened  by  sewing  into  the  bonnets  and  drab- 
lers  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  lace  the  bonnets  to  the 
courses,  or  the  drablers  to  the  bonnets.        Harris. 
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La'tchet,  latsh'et."  n.  s.  [lacet,  French.] 
The  string  that  fastens  the  shoe. 

There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I,  the  latchct  of 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose.        Mark. 

LATE,  late.  adj.  [laet,  Sax.  laet,  Dutch; 
in  the  comparative  latter  or  later,  in 
the  superlative  latest  or  last.  Last  is 
absolute  and  definite,  more  than  latest^] 

1.  Contrary  to  early;  slow;  tardy;  long 
delayed. 

My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  nor  blossom  sheweth. 

Milton. 

Just  was  the  vengeance,  and  to  latest  days 
Shall  long  posterity  resound  thy  praise.  Pope. 

2.  Last  in  any  place,  office,  or  character. 
All  the  difference  between  the  late  servants,  and 

those  who  staid  in  the  family,  was,  that  those  latter 
were  finer  gentlemen.  Spectator. 

3.  The  deceased:  as,  the  works  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pope. 

4.  Far  in  the  day  or  night. 
Late,  late.  adv. 
1.  After  long  delays;  after  a  long  time.  It 


is  used  often  with   too,  when  the   pro 
per  time  is  past. 

O  boy!  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late.       Shaksp. 

A  second  Silvius  after  these  appears, 
Silvius  J2neas,  for  thy  name  he  bears: 
For  arms  and  justice  equally  renown'd, 
Who  late  restor'd  in  Alba  shall  be  crown'd.  Dryd. 

He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state, 
When  mortals  search  too  seon,  and  fear  too  late. 

Dryden. 

The  later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to  have  these 
ideas,  the  later  also  will  it  be  before  he  comes  to 
those  maxims.  Locke. 

I  might  have  spar'd  his  life, 
But  now  it  is  too  late.  Philips. 

2.  In  a  later  season. 

To  make  roses,  or  other  flowers,  come  late,  is  an 
experiment  of  pleasure;  for  the  ancients  esteemed 
much  of  the  rosa  sera.  Bacon. 

There  be  some  flowers  which  come  more  early, 
and  others  which  come  more  late  in  the  year.  Bacon. 

3.  Lately;  not  long  ago. 
They  arrived  in  that  pleasant  isle, 

Where  sleeping  late,  she  left  her  other  knight. 

Spenser. 
In  reason's  absence  fancy  wakes. 
Ill-matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 

Milton. 
The  goddess  with  indulgent  cares, 
And  social  joys,  the  late  transform'd  repairs.  Pope. 

From  fresh  pastures,  and  the  dewy  field, 
The  lowing  herds  return,  and  round  them  throng 
With  leaps  and  bounds  the  late  imprison'd  young. 

Pope. 

4.  Far  in  the  day  or  night. 

Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed, 
That  you  do  lie  so  late? 
— Sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock. 

Shakspeare. 

Late  the  nocturnal  sacrifice  begun, 
Nor  ended  till  the  next  returning  sun.         Dryden. 

5.  Of  late;  lately;  in  times  past;  near  the 
present.  Late,  in  this  phrase,  seems 
to  be  an  adjective. 

Who  but  felt  of  late?  Milton. 

Men  have  of  late  made  use  of  a  pendulum,  as  a 
more  steady  regulator.  Locke. 

La'ted,  la'ted.  adj.  [from  late.]  Belated; 
surprised  by  the  night. 

I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever.  Shakspeare 

The  west  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day: 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shaksjuare. 
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La'tely,  late'le.  adv.  [from  late.]     Not 
long  ago. 

Paul  found  a  certain  Jew  named  Aquila,  lately 
come  from  Italy.  Acts. 

La'teness,    late'nes.    n.   s.    [from    late.] 
Time  far  advanced. 

Lateness  in  life  might  be  improper  to  begin  the 
world  with.  Sioift  to  Gay. 

La'tent,  la'tent.  adj.  [latens,  Lat.]  Hid- 
den; concealed;  secret. 

If  we  look  into  its  retired  movements,  and  more 
secret  latent  springs,  we  may  there  trace  out  a  stea- 
dy hand  producing  good  out  of  evil.         Woodward. 

Who  drinks,  alas!  but  to  forget;  nor  sees, 
That  melancholy  sloth,  severe  disease, 
Mem'ry  confus'd,  and  interrupted  thought, 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught.  Prior. 
What  were  Wood's  visible  costs  I  know  not,  and 
what  were  his  latent  is  variously  conjectured.  Swift. 
LATERAL,  lat'ter-al.  adj.  [lateral,  Fr. 

lateralis,  Latin.] 
1.  Growing  out  on  the  side;  belonging  to 
the  side. 

Why  may  they  not  spread  their  lateral  branches 
till  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  depress 
them?  Ray. 

The  smallest  vessels,  which  carry  the  blood  by 
lateral  branches,  separate  the  next  thinner  fluid 
or  serum,  the  diameters  of  which  lateral  branches 
are  less  than  the  diameters  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Arbuthnot. 
Placed;  or  acting  on  the  side. 
Forth  rush  the  Levant,  and  the  ponent  winds 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise, 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio.  Milton. 

Latera'lity,  lat-ter-al'e-te.  n.  s.  [from 
lateral.]  The  quality  of  having  dis- 
tinct sides. 

We  may  reasonably  conclude  a  right  and  left 
laterality  in  the  ark,  or  naval  edifice  of  Noah. 

Brown. 

La'terally,  lat'ter-al-e.  adv.  [from  late- 
ral.]    By  the  side;  sidewise. 

The  days  are  set  laterally  against  the  columns  of 

the  golden  number.  Holder. 

La'teward,   late'ward.88  adv.  [late  and 

peapb,  Sax.]     Somewhat  late. 

LATH,  ]kth.73  n.  s.  [latta,  Saxon;  late, 

latte,  French.]     A  small  long  piece  of 

wood  used  to  support  the  tiles  of  houses. 

With  dagger  of  lath.  Shaksp. 

Penny-royal  and  orpin  they  use  in  the  country 

to  trim  their  houses;  binding  it  with  a  lath  or  stick, 

and  setting  it  against  a  wall.  Bacon. 

Laths  are  made  of  heart  of  oak,  for  outside  work, 

as  tiling  and  plaistering;  and  of  fir  for  inside  plais- 

tering,  and  pantile  lathing.  Moxon. 

The  god  who  frights  away, 
With  his  lath  sword,  the  thieves  and  birds  of  prey. 

Dryden. 
To  Lath,  \kth.  v.  a.  [latter,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]     To  fit  up  with  laths. 

A  small  kiln  consists  of  an  oaken  frame,  lathed 
on  every  side.  Mortimer. 

The  plaisterer's  work  is  commonly  done  by  the 
yard  square  for  lathing.  Mortimer. 

Lath,  \kth.  n.  s.  [laefc,  Saxon.  It  is  ex- 
plained by  Du  Cange,  I  suppose  from 
Sfielman,  Portio  comitatus  major  tres 
vel  jilures  hundredas  continens:  this  is 
apparently  contrary  to  Sjunser,  in  the 
following  example.]  A  part  of  a  county. 
If  all  that  tything  failed,  then  all  that  lath  wes 
charged  for  that  tything;  and  if  the  lath  failed,  th(  n 
all  that  hundred  was  demanded  for  them;  and  if 
the  hundred,  then  the  shire,  who  would  not  rest  till 
they  had  found  that  undutiful  fellow,  which  was  not 
amesnable  to  law.  Spenser, 
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The  fee-farms  reserved  upon  charters  granted  to 
cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the  blanch  rents 
anct  lath  silver  answered  by  the  sheriffs.        Bacon. 

Lathe,  la/rue.  n.  s.  The  tool  of  a  tur- 
ner, by  which  he  turns  about  his  mat- 
ter so  as  to  shape  it  by  the  chisel. 

Those  black  circular  lines  we  see  on  turned  ves- 
sels of  wood,  are  the  effects  of  ignition,  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  an  edged  stick  upon  the  vessel  turn- 
ed nimbly  in  the  lathe.  Ray. 

To  LA'THER,  kiTH'ur.  v,  n.  [lefcpan, 
Saxon.]     To  form  a  foam. 

Chuse  water  pure, 
Such  as  will  lather  cold  with  soap.  Baynard. 

To  La'tiier,  lairi'iir.  i>.  a.  To  cover 
with  foam  of  water  and  soap. 

La'ther,  laTH'&r."8  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  foam  or  froth  made  commonly  by 
beating  soap  with  water. 

LA'TIN,  lat' tin.109  adj.  [Latinus.]  Writ- 
ten or  spoken  in  the  language  of  the 
old  Romans. 

Augustus  himself  could  not  make  a  new  Latin 
word.  Locke. 

La'tin,  lat'tin.  n.  s.  An  exercise  practi- 
sed by  schoolboys,  who  turn  English 
into  Latin. 

In  learning  farther  his  syntaxis,  he  shall  not  use 
the  common  order  in  schools  for  making  of  Latins. 

Jlscham- 
La'tinism,   lat'tin-izm.  n.   s.    \_latinisme, 
French;     latinismus,    low    Latin.]     A 
Latin  idiom;   a  mode  of  speech  pecu- 
liar to  the  Latin. 

Milton  has  made  use  of  frequent  transpositions, 

Lalinisms,  antiquated  words  and  phrases,  that  he 

might  the  better  deviate  from  vulgar  and  ordinary 

expressions.  Mdison. 

La'tinist,  lat'tin-ist.  n.  s.  [from  Latin.] 

One  skilled  in  Latin. 

Oldham  was  considered  as  a  good  Latinist. 

Oldham. 
Lati'nity,  la-tin'ne-te.  n.  s.  \_latinite,  Fr. 
latinitas,  Lat.]     Purity  of  Latin  style; 
the  Latin  tongue. 

If  Shakspeare  was  able  to  read  Plautus  with  ease, 
nothing  in  Latinity  could  be  hard  to  him.    Dennis. 

'To  La'tinize,  lat'tin-ize.  v.  a.  \_lataniser, 
French;   from  Latin.']     To   use  words 
or  phrases  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 
I  am  liable  to  be  charged  that  I  latinize  too  much. 

Dryden. 
To  La'tinize,  lat'tin-ize.  v.  n.     To  give 
names   a  Latin  termination,   to  make 
them  Latin. 

He  uses  coarse  and  vulgar  words,  or  terms  and 
phrases  that  are  latinized,  scholastick,  and  hard  to 
be  understood.  Watts. 

La'tish,  late'ish.  adj.  [from  late.]  Some- 
what late. 
Latiko'strous,  la-te-ros'trus.  adj.  [latus 
and  rostrum,  Latin.]     Broad-beaked. 

In  quadrupeds,  in  regard  of  the  figure  of  their 
lieads,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  some  distance;  in  la- 
tirostrous  and  flat-billed  birds,  they  are  more  late- 
rally seated.  Brown. 
La'titancy,  lat'te-tan-se.  n.  s.  [from  la- 
titans,  Latin.]  Delitescence;  the  state 
of  lying  hid. 

In  vipers  she  has  abridged  their  malignity  by 
their  secession  or  latitancy.  Brown. 

Lath-ant,  lat'tc-tant.  adj.  \Jatitans,  Lat.] 
Delitescent;  concealed;  lying  hid. 
Snakes  and  lizards,  latitant  many  months  in  the 


year,  containing  a  weak  heat  in  a  copious  humidi- 
ty, do  long  subsist  without  nutrition.  Brown. 

Force  the  small  latitant  bubbles  of  air  to  disclose 
themselves  and  break.  Boyle. 

It  must  be  some  other  substance  latitant  in  the 
fluid  matter,  and  really  distinguishable  from  it. 

More. 

Lati'tation,  lat-e-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
latito,  Latin.]  The  state  of  lying  con- 
cealed. 

La'titude,  lat'te-tude.  n.  s.  [latitude, 
French;  lalitudo,  Latin.] 

1.  Breadth;  width;  in  bodies  of  unequal 
dimensions  the  shorter  axis;  in  equal 
bodies  the  line  drawn  from  right  to  left. 

Whether  the  exact  quadrat,  or  the  long  square, 
be  the  better,  I  find  not  well  determined;  though  1 
must  prefer  the  latter,  provided  the  length  do  uot 
exceed  the  latitude  above  one  third  part.     Wotton. 

2.  Room;  space;  extent. 

There  is  a  difference  of  degrees  in  men's  under- 
standings, to  so  great  a  latitude,  that  one  may  af- 
firm that  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  some 
men  and  others,  than  between  some  men  and  beasts. 

Locke. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  earth   or   heavens, 

reckoned  from   the  equator  to  either 

pole:  opposed  to  longitude. 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  thirty  de- 
grees two  minutes  south.  Swift. 

4.  A  particular  degree,  reckoned  from 
the  equator. 

Another  effect  the  Alps  have  on  Geneva  is,  that 
the  sun  here  rises  later  and  sets  sooner  than  it  does 
to  other  places  of  the  same  latitude.  Mdison. 

5.  Unrestrained  acceptation;  licentious  or 
lax  interpretation. 

In  such  latitudes  of  sense,  many  that  love  n»e  and 
the  church  well,  may  have  taken  the  covenant. 

King  Charles. 

Then,  in  comes  the  benign  latitude  of  the  doc- 
trine of  good-will,  and  cuts  asunder  all  those  hard, 
pincing  cords.  South. 

6.  Freedom  from  settled  rules;  laxity. 
In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees,  and  pre- 
cise natural  limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is  in- 
dulged. Taylor. 

I  took  this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  lati- 
tude than  any  other.  Dryden. 

7.  Extent;  diffusion. 

Albertus,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  for  his  great  learn- 
ing, and  latitude  of  knowledge,  surnamed  Magnus; 
besides  divinity,  hath  writteu  many  tracts  in  philo- 
sophy. Brown. 
Mathematicks,  in  its  latitude,  is  usually  divided 
into  pure  and  mixed.                                     Wilkins. 
I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  lati- 
tude; it  suffices  to  shew  how  the  mind  receives  them, 
from  sensation  and  reflection.  Locke. 
Latituoina'rian,        lat-e-tu-de-na're-an. 
adj.  \latit.udinaire,  French;   latitudina- 
rius,  low  Latin.]     Not  restrained;  not 
confined;  thinking  or  acting  at  large. 

Latitudinarian\o\e  will  be  expensive,  and  there- 
fore I  would  be  informed  what  is  to  be  gotten  by  it. 

Collier. 
Latitudina'rian,      lat-e-tu-de-na're-an. 
n.    s.     One  who  departs  from  ortho- 
doxy. 

La'trant,  la'trant.  adj.  \latrans,  Latin.] 
Barking. 

Thy  care  be  first  the  various  gifts  to  trace, 
The  minds  and  genius  of  the  latrant  race.    Tickell. 

LATRI'A,  la-tre-a.  n.  s.  [Latin;  Xxreetc; 
latrie,  French.]  The  highest  kind  of 
worship:  distinguished  by  the  papists 
from  dulia,  or  inferiour  worship. 


The  practice  of  the  catholick  church  makes  ge- 
nuflections, prostrations,  supplications,  and  other 
acts  of  labia  to  the  cross.  Stilling Jlect. 

La'tten,  lat'ten.103  ua  n.  s.  [leton,  French; 
latoen,  Dutch;  lattvm,  Welsh.]  Brass; 
a  mixture  of  copper  and  calaminaris 
stone. 

To  make  lamp-black,  take  a  torch  or  link,  and 
hold  it  under  the  bottom  of  a  lalten  bason,  and,  as 
it  groweth  black  within,  strike  it  with  a  feather 
into  some  shell.  Peacham. 

LA'T'l  ER,  lat'tur."8  adj.  [This  is  the 
comparative  of  late,  though  universally 
written  with  tt,  contrary  to  analogy, 
and  to  our  own  practice  in  the  super- 
lative latest.  When  the  thing  of  which 
the  comparison  is  made  is  mentioned, 
we  use  later;  as,  this  fruit  is  later  than, 
the  rest;  but  latter  when  no  compari- 
son is  expressed,  but  the  reference  is 
merely  to  time;  as,  those  are  latter 
fruits. 

Volet  usus 

Quern  penes   arbitrium  esty  Isf  vis,   & 
norma  loquendi.] 

1.  Happening  after  something  else. 

2.  Modern;  lately  done  or  past. 

Hath  not  navigation  .discovered,  in  these  latter 
ages,  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of  Soldania?  Locke. 

3.  Mentioned  last  of  two. 

The  difference  between  reason  and  revelation, 
and  in  what  sense  the  latter  is  superior.  Watts. 
La'tterly,  lat'tvir-le.a67  adv.  [from  lat- 
ter.] Of  late;  in  the  last  part  of  life:  a 
low  word  lately  hatched. 
Latterly  Milton  was  short  and  thick.  Richardson. 
LA'TTICE,  lat'tis.1*0  «2  „.  s,  [[attis,  Fr. 
by  Junius  written  lettice,  and  derived 
from  lecc  lepn,  a  hindring  iron,  or 
iron  stop;  by  Skinner  imagined  to  be 
derived  from  latte,  Dutch,  a  lath,  or  to 
be  corrupted  from  nettice  or  network: 
I  have  sometimes  derived  it  from  let 
and  eye;  leteyes,  that  which  lets  the 
eye.  It  may  be  deduced  from  latercu- 
lus.]  A  reticulated  window;  a  win- 
dow made  with  sticks  or  irons  crossing 
each  other  at  small  distances. 

My  good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee  well;  thy 
casement  I  need  not  open,  I  look  through  thee. 

Shakspeare. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window, 

and  cried  through  the  lattice.  Judges, 

Up  into  the  watch-tower  get, 
And  see  all  things  despoil'd  of  fallacies: 
Thou  shalt  not  peep  through  lattices  of  eyes, 
Nor  hear  through  labyrinths  of  ears,  nor  learn 
By  circuit  or  collections  to  discern.  Donne. 

The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  play'd, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
Like  lattice  windows,  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye.       Cleaveland. 

To   La'ttice,    lat'tis.    v.   a.    [from    the 
noun.]  To  decussate,  or  cross;  to  mark 
with  cross  parts  like  a  lattice. 
Lava'tion,  la-va'shtin.  n.  s.  [lavatio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  washing. 

Such  filthy  stuff  was  by  loose  lewd  varlets  sung 

before  the  chariot  on  the  solemn  day  of  her  lava- 

tion.  Hakeicill, 

La'vatory,    laVva-tur-e.5ia    n.    s.    [from 

lavo,   Latin.]     A   wash;   something  in 

which  parts  diseased  are  washed. 

Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists, 
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and  jugulars,  do  potently  profligate,  and  keep  off 
the  venom.  Harvey. 

LAUD,  lkwd.818  n.  a.  [/cms,  Latin.] 

1.  Praise;  honour  paid;  celebration. 

Doubtless,  O  guest,  great  laud  and  praise  were 
mine, 
Reply 'd  the  swain,  for  spotless  faith  divine: 
If,  after  social  rites,  and  gifts  bestow'd, 
I  stain'd  my  hospitable  hearth  with  blood.      Pope. 

2.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  con- 
sists in  praise. 

We  have  certain  hymns  and  services,  which  we 
say  daily,  of  laud  and  thanks  to  God  for  his  mar- 
vellous works.  Bacon. 

In  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  lauds  make  up  a  very 
great  part  of  it.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

To  Laud,  lawd.  v.  a.  [laudo,  Latin.]  To 
praise,  to  celebrate. 

0  thou  almighty  and  eternal  Creator,  having  con- 
sidered the  heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  with 
all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify 
thy  glorious  name.  Bentley. 

La'udable,  law'da-bl.*05  adj.  [laudabilis, 
Latin.] 

1.  Praiseworthy;  commendable. 

I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable;  but  to  do  good,  sometime 
Accounted  dang'rous  folly.  Shaksp. 

Affectation  endeavours  to  correct  natural  defects, 
and  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of  pleasing,  though 
it  always  misses  it.  Locke. 

2.  Healthy;  salubrious. 

Good  blood,  and  a  due  projectile  motion  or  cir- 
culation, are  necessaiy  to  convert  the  aliment  into 
laudable  animal  juices.  Jirbuthnot. 

La'udableness,  law'da-bl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

laudable.']     Praiseworthiness. 
La'udably,   law'da-ble.  adv.   [from  lau- 
dable.']    In  a  manner  deserving  praise. 
Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
either  they  are  sounding  or  significant.        Dryden. 

La'udanum,  lod'da-num.217  n.  s.  [a  cant 
word,  from  laudo,  Latin.]  A  supori- 
fick  tincture. 

To  Lave,  live.  v.  a.  \Javo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  wash;  to  bathe. 

Unsafe,  that  we  must  lave  our  honours 
In  these  so  flatt'ring  streams.  Shaksp. 

But  as  I  rose  out  of  the  laving  stream, 
Heav'n  open'd  her  eternal  doors,  from  whence 
The  spirit  descended  on  me  like  a  dove.      Milton. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 
Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mountain  billow  laves, 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 
She  seems  a  sea-wasp  flying  on  the  waves.     Dryd. 

2.  [lever,  Fr.]  To  throw  up;  to  lade;  to 
draw  out. 

Though  hills  were  set  on  hills, 
And  seas  met  seas  to  guard  thee,  I  would  through: 
I'd  plough  up  rocks,  steep  as  the  Alps,  in  dust, 
And  lave  the  Tyrrhene  waters  into  clouds, 
But  I  would  reach  thy  head.  Ben  Jonson. 

Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sides, 
Another  bolder,  yet  the  yard  bestrides, 
And  folds  the  sails;  a  fourth  with  labour  laves 
Th'  intruding  seas,  and  waves  eject  on  waves. 

Dryden. 

To  Lave,  lave.  v.  n.  To  wash  himself;  to 
bathe. 

In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves, 
And  with  celestial  tears  augments  the  waves.  Pope. 

To  Lave'er,  la-veer',  v.  n.  To  change  the 
direction  often  in  a  course. 

How  easy  'tis  when  destiny  proves  kind, 
With  full  spreaa  sails  to  run  before  the  wind: 
But  those  that  'gainst  stiff  gales  laveering  go, 
Must  be  at  once  rcsolv'd,  and  skilful  too.     Dryden. 
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LA'vENDER,lav'ven-dur.98n.s.[toTycnrf^a, 

Latin.]  A  plant. 

It  is  one  of  the  verticillate  plants,  whose  flower 
consists  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  two  lips;  the  upper 
lip,  standing  upright,  is  roundish,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  bifid ;  but  the  under  lip  is  cut  into  three  seg- 
ments, which  are  almost  equal:  these  flowers  are 
disposed  in  whorles,  and  are  collected  into  a  slen- 
der spike  upon  the  top  of  the  stalks.  Miller. 

The  whole  lavender  plant  has  a  highly  aromatick 
smell  and  taste,  and  is  famous  as  a  cephalick,  ner- 
vous, and  uterine  medicine.  Hill. 

And  then  again  he  turneth  to  his  play, 
To  spoil  the  pleasures  of  that  paradise: 

The  wholesome  sage,  and  lavender  still  grey, 
Rank  smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 

Spenser. 

La'ver,  la/vur.98   n.  s.   \_lavoir,  Fr.  from 

lave.]  A  washing  vessel. 

Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 
Soak'd  in  his  enemies'  blood,  and  from  the  stream 
With  lavers  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 
The  clodded  gore.  Milton. 

He  gave  her  to  his  daughters,  to  imbathe 
In  nectar'd  lavers  strew 'd  with  asphodil.       Milton. 

Young  Aretus  from  forth  his  bridal  bow'r 
Brought  the  full  laver  o'er  their  hands  to  pour. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 

To  LAUGH,  laf.21*  391  v.  n.  [hlapan, 
Saxon;  lachen,  German  and  Dutch; 
lach,  Scotish.] 

1 .  To  make  that  noise  which  sudden  mer- 
riment excites. 

You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you. 

Shakspeare. 
There's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  and  one  cried 
Murther! 
They  wak'd  each  other.  Shaksp. 

At  this  fusty  stuff 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  prest-bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause. 

Shakspeare. 
Laughing  causeth  a  continued  expulsion  of  the 
breath  with  the  loud  noise,  which  maketh  the  inter- 
jection of  laughing,  shaking  of  the  breast  and  sides, 
running  of  the  eyes  with  water,  if  it  be  violent. 

Bacon. 

2.  [In  poetry.]  To  appear  gay,  favoura- 
ble, pleasant,  or  fertile. 

Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well;  the  world  may  laugh  again, 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her.  Shakspeare. 

Then  laughs  the  childish  year  with  flowrets 
crown'd.  Dryden. 

The  plenteous  board,  high-heap'd  with  cates  di- 
vine, 
And  o'er  the  foaming  bowl  the  laughing  wine. 

Pope. 

3.  To  Laugh  at.  To  treat  with  contempt; 
to  ridicule. 

Presently  prepare  thy  grave; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Tby  grave-stone  daily:  make  thine  epitaph, 
That  death  in  thee  at  others  lives  may  laugh. 

Shakspeare. 

'Twere  better  for  you,  if  'twere  not  known  in 
council;  you'll  be  laughed  at.  Shakspeare. 

The  dissolute  and  abandoned,  before  they  are 
aware  of  it,  are  betrayed  to  laugh  at  themselves, 
and  upon  reflection  find,  that  they  are  merry  at  their 
own  cxpence.  Jlddison. 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store; 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more.     Pope. 

To  Laugh,  laf.  v.  a.  To  deride;  to  scorn. 

Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute;  laugh  to  scorn 

The  pow'r  of  man.  Shaksp. 

A  wicked  soul  shall  make  him  to  be  laughed  to 

scorn  of  his  enemies.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Laugh,  laf.  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.]     The 

convulsion  caused  by  merriment;  an  in- 
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articulate  expression  of  sudden  merri- 
ment. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 
Then  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain; 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around, 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found.     Pope. 
La'ughable,  laf/a-bl.40fi  adj.  [from  laugh. 1 
Such  as  may  properly  excite  laughter. 

Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time; 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eye, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper; 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable.  Shaksp. 

Casaubon  confesses  Persius  was  not  good  at  turn- 
ing things  into  a  pleasant  ridicule;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  was  not  a  laughable  writer.  Dryden. 
LA'uGHER,laf'ur.98  n.s.  [from  laugh.]  A 
man  fond  of  merriment. 

I  am  a  common  laugher.  Shaksp. 

Some  sober  men  cannot  be  of  the  general  opi- 
nion, but  the  \aughersaxe.  much  the  majority.  Pope. 

La'ughingly,  laf'ing-le.  adv.  [from 
laughing.]   In  a  merry  way;  merrily. 

La'ughingstock,  laf 'ing-stok.  n.  s. 
[laugh  and  stock.]  A  butt;  an  object  of 
ridicule. 

The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  seen 
the  laughing-stock  of  fortune's  mockerie.    Spenser. 

Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stocks  to  other 
men's  humours.  Shakspeare . 

Supine  credulous  frailty  exposes  a  man  to  be  both 

a  prey  and  laughing-stock  at  once.         V Estrange. 

La'ughter,  laf'tur.98  n.  s.   [from  laugh.] 

Convulsive  merriment;  an  inarticulate 

expression  of  sudden  merriment. 

To  be  worst, 
The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance;  lives  not  in  fear. 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best, 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.  Shaksp. 

The  act  of  laughter,  which  is  a  sweet  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  a  pleasant  agitation 
of  the  vocal  organs,  is  not  merely  voluntary,  or  to- 
tally within  the  jurisdiction  of  ourselves.      Brown. 

We  find  not  that  the  taig/tto'-loving  dame 
Mourn'd  for  Anchises.  Waller. 

Pain  or  pleasure,  grief  or  laughter.  Prior. 

LA'VISH,  lavish,  adj.  [Of  this  word  I 
have  been  able  to  find  no  satisfactory 
etymology.  It  may  be  plausibly  de- 
rived from  to  lave,  to  throw  out;  as  jiro- 
f under e  ofies,  is  to  be  lavish.] 

1.  Prodigal;  wasteful;  indiscreetly  liberal. 

His  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  sense, 
Laughs  at  his  thrift;  and  lavish  of  expence, 
Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles,  in  his  own  defence. 

Dryden, 

The  dame  has  been  too  lavish  of  her  feast, 
And  fed  him  till  he  loaths.  Rowe. 

2.  Scattered  in  waste;  profuse:  as,  the  cost 
was  lavish. 

3.  Wild;  unrestrained. 

Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
Confronted  him,  curbing  his  lavish  spirit.     Shaksp. 
To  La'vish,  lavish,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.]    To  scatter  with   profusion;    to 
waste;  to  squander. 

Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter, 
Might  not  th'  impartial  world  with  reason  say, 
We  lavished  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thousands? 

Jlddison. 

La'visher,  lav'ish-ur.9s  n.  s.  [from  lavish.] 

A  prodigal;  a  profuse  man. 
La'vishly,  lav'ish-le.  adv.    [from  lavish.] 

Profusely;  prodigally. 
My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook, 
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And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 

Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority.  Sluiksp. 

Then  laughs   the    childish    year    with    flowrets 

crown'd, 

And  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  around.     Dryden. 

Praise  to  a  wit  is  like  rain  to  a  tender  flower;  if 

it  be  moderately  bestowed,   it  cheers  and  revives; 

but  if  too  lavishly,  overcharges  and  depresses  him. 

Pope. 


i.    [from 
lavish.] 


La'vishment,  lav'ish-ment.  }  n 
La'vishness,  lav'ish-nes.       5 
Prodigality;  profusion. 
First  got  with  guile,  and  then  preserv'd  with 
dread, 
And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lavishness.  F.  Queen. 

To  Launch,  lansh.214  v.  n.  [It  is  derived 
by  Skinner  from  lance,  because  a  ship 
is  pushed  into  water  with  great  force.] 

1.  To  force  a  vessel  into  the  sea. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets 
for  a  draught.  Luke. 

So  short  a  slay  prevails; 
He  soon  equips  the  ships,  supplies  the  sails, 
And  gives  the  word  to  launch.  Dryden. 

For  general  history,  Raleigh  and  Howel  are  to 
be  had.  He  who  would  launch  farther  into  the 
ocean,  may  consult  Whear.  Locke. 

2.  To  rove  at  large;  to  expatiate;  to  make 
excursions. 

From  hence  that  gen'ral  care  and  study  springs, 
That  launching  and  progression  of  the  mind.  Davies. 
Whoever  pursues  his  own  thoughts,  will  find  them 
launch  out  beyond  the  extent  of  body  into  the  infi- 
nity of  space.  Locke. 
Spenser  has  not  contented  himself  with  submis- 
sive imitation:  he  launches  out  into  very  flowery 
paths,  which  still  conduct  him  into  one  great  road. 

Prior. 

He  had  not  acted  in  the  character  of  a  suppliant 

if  he  had  launched  out  into  a  long  oration.  Broome. 

I  have  launched  out  of  my  subject  on  this  article. 

Jirbuthnot. 
To  Launch,  lansh.353  v.  a. 

1.  To  push  to  sea. 

All  art  is  used  to  sink  episcopacy,  and  launch 
presbytery,  in  England.  King  Charles. 

With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  the  ship, 
And  roll'd  on  levers,  launched  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope. 

2.  To  dart  from  the  hand.  This  perhaps, 
for  distinction  sake,  might  better  be 
written  lanch  or  lance. 

The  King  of  Heav'n,  obscure  on  high, 
Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and  launching  from  the  sky 
His  writhen  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaming  fellow  strook. 

Dryden. 
Lauxd,  lawnd.  n.  s.  [lande,  French;  lawn, 
Welsh.]     Lawn;  a  plain  extended  be- 
tween woods.  Hanmer. 
Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  our- 
selves; 
For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come; 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand.     Shak. 
La'undress,  lan'dr£s.214rc.  $.  [lavandiere, 
French:  Skinner  imagines  that  lavanda- 
resse  may  have  been  the  old  word.]     A 
woman  whose  employment  is  to  wash 
clothes. 

The  countess  of  Richmond  would  often  say,  On 

condition  the  princes  of  Christendom  would  march 

against  the  Turks,  she  would  willingly  attend  them, 

and  be  their  laundress.  Camden 

Take  up  these  cloaths  here  quickly;  cany  them 

to  the  laundress  in  Datchct  Mead.  Shaksp. 

The  laundress  must  be  sure  to  tear  her  smocks  in 

the  washing,  and  yet  wash  them  but  half.      Swift. 

La'undry,  lan'dre.  n.  s.  [as  if  lavanderie.] 

1.  The  room  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 


The  affairs  of  the  family  ought  to  be  consulted, 
whether  they  concern  the  stable,  dairy,  the  pantry, 
or  laundry.  Swift. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  washing. 

Chalky  water  is   too  fretting,   as  appcareth  in 

laundry  of  cloaths,  which  wear  out  apace.    Bacon. 

LAVO'LTA,    la-vol'ta.    n.   s.    \la  volte, 

French.]     An  old  dance,  in  which  was 

much  turning  and  much  capering. 

Hanmer. 
I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt;  nor  sweeten  talk; 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games.  Shaks]). 

La'ureate,  law're-ate.91  adj.  [laureatus, 
Latin]  Decked  or  invested  with  a 
laurel. 

Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

Milton. 
Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines.  Pope. 
Laurea'tion,  iaw-re-a'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
laureate.']  It  denotes,  in  the  Scotish 
universities,  the  act  or  state  of  having 
degrees  conferred,  as  they  have  in  some 
of  them  a  flowery  crown,  in  imitation 
of  laurel  among  the  ancients. 
LA'UREL,  lor'ril."  2l7  n.  s.  [laurus, 
Lai.  laurier,  Fr.]  A  tree,  called  also 
the  cherry  bay. 

The  laurus  or  laurel  of  the  ancients  is  affirmed  by 
naturalists  to  be  what  we  call  the  bay  tree.  Jiinsw. 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors, 
And  poets  sage.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  laurel,  or  cherry-bay,  by  cutting  away  the 
side-branches,  will  rise  to  a  large  tree.    Mortimer. 
La'ureled,  lor'ril'd.369  adj.  [from   lau- 
rel.]    Crowned  or  decorated  with  lau- 
rel; laureate. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news?  my  friend!  th'  express  is 
come 
With  laureWd  letters  from  the  camp  to  Rome.  Dry. 

Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's,  looks  agree; 
Or  in  fair  series  laureWd  bards  be  shown 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison.  Pope. 

LAW,  law.  n.  s.  [laga,  Saxon;  loi,  Fr. 
lawgh,  Erse.] 

1.  A  rule  of  action. 

That  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kind, 
that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and  power,  that 
which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  work- 
ing; the  same  we  term  a  law.  Hooker. 

Unhappy  man!  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause.     Dryd. 

2.  A  decree,  edict,  statute,  or  custom, 
publickly  established  as  a  rule  of  jus- 
tice. 

Ordain  them  laws,  part  such  as  appertain 
To  civil  justice,  part  religious  rites.  Milton. 

Our  nation  would  not  give  laws  to  the  Irish,  there- 
fore now  the  Irish  gave  laws  to  them.  Davies. 

3.  A  decree  authoritatively  annexing  re- 
wards or  punishments  to  certain  actions. 

So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins.  Milton. 

Laics  politique  among  men  presuming  man  to  be 

rebellious.  Hooker. 

4.  Judicial  process. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right.  Shaksp. 

He  hath  resisted  law, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power.  Shaksp. 

Tom  Touchy  is  a  fellow  famous  for  taking  the 
law  of  every  body:  there  is  not  one  in  the  town 
where  he  lives  that  he  has  not  sued  at  a  quarter- 
sessions.  Spectator. 

5.  A  distinct  edict  or  rule. 

One  law  is  split  into  two.  Baker. 


6.  Conformity  to  law;  any  thing  lawful. 

In  a  rebellion. 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law, 
Then  were  they  chosen.  Shaksp. 

7 .  The  rules  or  axioms  of  science:  as,  the 
laws  of  mechanicks. 

8.  An  established  and  constant  mode  or 
process;  a  fixed  correspondence  of  cause 
and  effect:  as,  the  laws  of  magnetism. 

Natural  agents  have  their  law.  Hooker. 

I  dy'd,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd, 
Attending  Nature's  law.  Shaksp. 

9.  The  Mosaical  institution;  distinguished 

from  the  gospel. 

Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove, 
Save  by  these  shadowy  expiations.  Milton. 

10.  The  books  in  which  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion is  delivered:  distinguished  from 
the  prophets. 

1 1.  A  particular  form  or  mode  of  trying 
and  judging:  as,  law  martial,  law  mer- 
cantile: the  ecclesiastical  law  whereby 
we  are  governed. 

12.  Jurisprudence;  the  study  of  law:  as, 
a  doctor  of  law. 

La'wful,  law'ful.*06  adj.  [law  and  Jull.] 
Agreeable  to  law;  conformable  to  law; 
allowed  by  law;  legitimate;  legal. 
It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her.      Matthew. 
Gloster's  bastard  son  was  kinder  to  his  father, 
than  my  daughters  got  'tween  lawful  sheets.  Shak. 
La'wiully,   law'ful-e.  adv.  [from  law- 
ful.]    Legally;  agreeably  to  law. 

This  bond  is  forfeit; 
And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh.  Shaksp. 

Though  it  be  not  against  strict  justice  for  a  man 
to  do  those  things  which  he  might  otherwise  law- 
fully do,  albeit  his  neighbour  doth  take  occasion 
from  thence  to  conceive  in  his  mind  a  false  belief, 
yet  christian  charity  will,  in  many  cases,  restrain 
a  man.  South. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  tell  your  lordship,  the  king 
of  poets,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  have,  and 
how  lawfully  you  may  exercise  it.  Dryden. 

La'wfulness,  law'ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
lawful.]     Legality;  allowance  of  law. 

It  were  an  error  to  speak  further,  till  I  may  see 
some  sound  foundation  laid  of  the  lawfulness  of  the 
action.  Bacon. 

La'wgiver,  law'giv-ur.08  n.  s.  \_law  and 
giver.]  Legislator;  one  that  makes  laws. 
Solomon  we  esteem  as  the  lawgiver  of  our  nation. 

Bacon. 
A  law  may  be  very  reasonable  in  itself,  although 
one  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers. 

Swift. 

La'wgiving,  liw'giv-ing.  adj.  [law  and 
giving.]     Legislative. 

Lawgiving  heroes,  fam'd  for  taming  brutes, 
And  raising  cities  with  their  charming  lutes .  Waller. 

La'wless,  law'les.  adj.  [from  law.] 
1.  Unrestrained  by  any  law;  not  subject 
to  law. 

The  necessity  of  war,  which  among  human  actions 
is  the  most  lawless,  hath  some  kind  of  affinity  with 
the  necessity  of  law.  Raleigh. 

The  lawless  tyrant,  who  denies 
To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard, 
Must  be  compcll'd.  Milton. 

Orpheus  did  not,  as  poets  feign,  tame  savage 
beasts, 
But  men  as  laioless,  and  as  wild  as  they,     Roscom. 

Not  the  gods,  nor  angry  Jove,  will  bear 
Thy  laicless  wand'ring  walks  in  open  air.    Dryden 

Blind  as  the  Cyclops,  and  as  blind  as  he, 
They  own'd  a  lawless  savage  liberty, 
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Like  that  our  painted  ancestors  so  priz'd, 
Ere  empire's  arts  their  breasts  had  civiliz'd.  Dryd. 
He  meteor-like,  flames  lawless  through  the  void, 
Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroyed.  Pope. 

2.  Contrary  to  law;  illegal. 

Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arms, 
He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him.      Shaksp. 

We  cite  our  faults, 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives. 

Shakspeare. 
Thou  the  first,  lay  down  thy  lawless  claim; 
Thou  of  my  blood  who  bear'st  the  Julian  name. 

Dry  den. 

La'wlessly,  law'les-Ie.  adv.  [from  law- 
less.      In  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 

Fear  not,  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly.  Shaksp. 

La'wmaker,  iaw'ma-kur.  n.  s.  [law  and 
maker.']  Legislator;  one  who  makes 
laws;  a  lawgiver. 

Their  judgment  is,  that  the  church  of  Christ 
should  admif  no  laiomakers  but  the  evangelists. 

Hooker. 

Lawn,  lawn.  n.  s.  [land,  Danish;  lawn, 
Welsh;  lande,  Fr.J 

1.  An  open  space  between  woods. 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos'd.    Milton. 

His  mountains  were  shaded  with  young  trees, 
that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and 
forests,  intermixed  with  walks  and  lawns,  and  gar- 
dens. Mdison. 

Stern  beasts  in  trains  that  by  his  truncheon  fell, 
Now  grisly  forms  shoot  o'er  the  lawns  of  hell.  Pope. 

Interspers'd  in  lawns  and  opening  glades, 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other's  shades.  Pope. 

2.  [linon,  French.]  Fine  linen,  remark- 
able for  being  used  in  the  sleeves  of 

bishops. 

Should'st  thou  bleed, 
To  stop  the  wounds  my  finest  lawn  I'd  tear, 
Wash  them  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  my 
hair.  Prior. 

From  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn, 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.        Pope. 

What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn  rob'd  prelate  pay'd, 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd! 

Tickeil. 

La'wsuit,  law'sute.  n.  s.  [law  and  suit.'] 
A  process  in  law;  a  litigation. 

The  giving  the  priest  a  right  to  the  tithe  would 

produce  lawsuits  and  wrangles;  his  attendance  on 

the  courts  of  justice  would  leave  his  people  without 

a  spiritual  guide.  Swift. 

La'wyer,    law'yer.98   n.   s.    [from    law.] 

Professor  of  law;  advocate;  pleader. 

It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer,  you 
gave  me  nothing  for  it.  Shaksp. 

Is  the  law  evil,  because  some  lawyers  in  their  of- 
fice swerve  from  it?  Whitgifte. 

I  have  entered  into  a  work  touching  laws,  in  a 
middle  term,  between  the  speculative  and  reverend 
discourses  of  philosophers,  and  the  writings  of  law- 
,,ers%  Bacon . 

The  nymphs  with  scorn  beheld  their  foes, 
When  the  defendant's  counsel  rose; 
And,  what  no  lawyer  ever  lack'd, 
With  impudence  own'd  all  the  fact.  Swift. 

Lax,  laks.  adj.  [laxus,  Latin.] 

1.  Loose;  not  confined. 

Inhabit  lax,  ye  pow'rs  of  heav'n!      Milton. 

2.  Disunited;  not  strongly  combined. 

In  mines,  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  abound 
with  strata  of  stone,  suffer  much  more  than  those 
which  consist  of  gravel,  and  the  like  laxer  matter, 
which  more  easily  give  way.  Woodward. 

3.  Vague;  not  rigidly  exact. 

Dialogues  were  only  lax  and  moral  discourses. 

Baker. 
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4.  Loose  in  body,  so  as  to  go  frequently 
to  stool:  laxative  medicines  are  such  as 
promote  that  disposition.  Quincy. 

5.  Slack;  not  tense. 
By  a  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  that  goes  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  palate,  they  can  hear  them- 
selves, though  their  outward  ear  be  stopt  by  the 
lax  membrane  to  all  sounds  that  come  that  way. 

Holder. 

Lax,  laks.  n.  s.  A  looseness;  a  diarrhoea. 
Laxa'tion,  lak-sa'shun.    n.  s.    [laxatio, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  loosening  or  slackening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  loosened  or  slack- 
ened. 

La'xative,  laks'a-tiv.'513  adj.  [laxatif, 
French;  laxo,  Lat.]  Having  the  power 
to  ease  costiveness. 

Omitting  honey,  which  is  of  a  laxative  power  it- 
self; the  powder  of  loadstones  doth  rather  consti- 
pate and  bind,  than  purge  and  loosen  the  belly. 

Brown. 
The  oil  in  wax  is  emollient,  laxative,  and  ano- 
dyne. Arbuthnol. 


La'xative,  laks'a-tiv.  n 


s.     A  medicine 


slightly  purgative;  a  medicine  that  re- 
laxes the  bowels  without  stimulation. 

Nought  profits  him  to  save  abandon'd  life, 
Nor  vomits  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxative. 

Dryden. 

La'xativeness,  laks'a-tiv-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

laxative.]  Power  of  easing  costiveness. 

La'xity,  laks'e-te.  n.  s.  [laxitas,  Latin.] 

1 .  Not  compression;  not  close  cohesion; 
slackness  of  contexture. 

The  former  causes  could  never  beget  whirlpools 
in  a  chaos  of  so  great  a  laxity  and  thinness.  Bentley. 

2.  Contrariety  to  rigorous  precision:  as, 
laxity  of  expression. 

3.  Looseness;  not  costiveness. 
If  sometimes  it  cause  any  laxity,  it  is  in  the  same 

way  with  iron  unprepared,  which  will  disturb  some 
bodies,  and  work  by  purge  and  vomit.  _      Brown. 

4.  Slackness;  contrariety  to  tension. 
Laxity  of  a  fibre,  is  that  degree  of  cohesion  in  its 

parts  which  a  small  force  can  alter,  so  as  to  in- 
crease its  length  beyond  what  is  natural.     Q,uincy. 

In  consideration  of  the  laxity  of  their  eyes,  they 
are  subject  to  relapse.  Wiseman. 

Openness;  not  closeness. 

Hold  a  piece  of  paper  close  by  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle, and  by  little  and  little  remove  it  further  off, 
and  there  is  upon  the  paper  some  part  of  that  which 
I  see  in  the  candle,  and  it  grows  still  less  and  less 
as  I  remove;  so  that  if  I  would  trust  my  sense,  I 
should  believe  it  as  very  a  body  upon  the  paper  as 
in  the  candle,  though  enfeebled  by  the  laxity  of  the 
channel  in  which  it  flows.  Digby- 

La'xness,  laks'nes.  n.  s.    Laxity;  not  ten- 
sion; not  precision;  not  costiveness. 

For  the  free  passage  of  the  sound  into  the  ear, 

it  is  requisite  that  the  tympanum  be  tense,  and  hard 

stretched;  otherwise  the  laxness  of  that  membrane 

will  certainly  dead  and  damp  the  sound.      Holder. 

Lay,  la.   Preterit  of  lie. 

0!  would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads.  Shak. 

He  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  him  at  such 
time  as  he  lay  embassador  at  Constantinople.  Knoll 

When  Ahab  had  heard  those  words,  he  fasted, 
and  lay  in  sackcloth.  1  Kings. 

I  try'd  whatever  in  the  Godhead  lay.       Dryden. 
He  rode  to  rouze  the  prey, 
That  shaded  by  the  fern  in  harbour  lay, 
And  thence  dislodged.  Dryden. 

Leaving  Rome,  in  my  way  to  Sienna,  I  lay  the 
first  night  at  a  village  in  the  territories  of  the  an- 
cient Veii.  Addison. 

How  could  he  have  the  retiredness  of  the  clois- 
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ter,  to  perform  all  those  acts  of  devotion  in,  when 
the  burthen  of  the  reformation  lay  upon  his  shoul- 
ders! Francis  Atterbury. 
The  Presbyterians  argued,  that  if  the  Pretender 
should  invade  those  parts  where  the  numbers  and 
estates  of  the  dissenters  chiefly  lay,  they  would  sit 
still.  Swift. 
To  LAY,  la.  v.  a.  [lecgan,  Sax.  leggen, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  place;  to  put;  to  reposite.  This 
word  being  correlative  to  /ie,  involves 
commonly  immobility  or  extension;  a 
punishment  laid  is  a  punishment  that 
cannot  be  shaken  off;  in  immobility  is 
included  weight.  One  house  laid  to 
another,  implies  extension. 

He  laid  his  robe  from  him.  Jonah. 

They  have  laid  their  swords  under  their  heads. 

Ezekiel. 
Soft  on  the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid.  Milton. 
He  sacrificing  laid 
The  entrails  on  the  wood.  Milton. 

2.  To  place  along. 

Seek  not  to  be  judge,  being  not  able  to  take  away 
iniquity,  lest  at  any  time  thou  fear  the  person  of 
the  mighty,  and  lay  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  thy  uprightness.  Ecclesiasticus. 

A  stone  was  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  den.  Dan. 

3.  To  beat  down  corn  or  grass. 
Another  ill  accident  is  laying  of  corn  with  great 

rains  in  harvest.  Bacon. 

Let  no  sheep  there  play, 
Nor  frisking  kids  the  flowery  meadows  lay.     May. 
To  keep  from  rising;  to  settle;  to  still. 
I'll  use  th'  advantage  of  my  power, 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood. 

Shakspeare. 
It  was  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  way  had  been  full 
of  dust;  but  an  hour  or  two  before  a  refreshing  fra- 
grant shower  of  rain  had  laid  the  dust.  Ray. 
.  To  fix  deep;   to  dispose  regularly:  ei- 
ther of  these  notions  may  be  conceived 
from 'the  following  examples;  but  regu- 
larity seems  rather  implied;  so  we  say, 
to  lay  bricks;  to  lay  planks. 

Schismaticks,  outlaws,  or  criminal  persons,  are 
not  fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.  Bacon. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundation  of  a  wall, 

And  Enos,  nam'd  from  me,  the  city  call.    Dryden. 

Men  will  be  apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old 

foundations  of  knowledge;  I  persuade  myself,  that 

the  way  I  have  pursued  lays  those  foundations  surer. 

Locke. 

i.  To  put;  to  place. 

Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again;  then  he  put  it 
by  again;  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to 
lay  his  fingers  off  it.  Shakspeare. 

Till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow,  we  are  but  stubborn  clay. 

Donne. 
They  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  recover. 

Mark. 

They,  who  so  state  a  question,  do  no  more  but 

separate  and  disentangle  the  parts  of  it,  one  from 

another,   and  lay  them,  when  so  disentangled,  in 

their  due.  order.  Locke. 

We  to  thy  name  our  annual  rites  will  pay, 
And  on  thy  altars  sacrifices  lay.  Pope. 

7.  To  bury;  to  inter. 

David  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers, 
and  saw  corruption.  Acts. 

To  station  or  place  privily. 
Lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  thee. 

Joshua. 
The  wicked  have  laid  a  snare  for  me.      Psalms. 
Lay  not  wait,  O  wicked  man,  against  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  righteous.  Proverbs. 
To  spread  on  a  surface. 
The  colouring  upon  those  maps  should  be  laid  on 
so  thin,  as  not  to  obscure  or  conceal  any  part  of  the 
lines.  Watts. 


LAY 


LAY 


LAY 


10.  To  paint;  to  enamel. 

The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fad- 
ing colours;  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  van- 
ish and  disappear.  Locke. 

1 1.  To  put  into  any  state  of  quiet. 

They  bragged,  that  they  doubted  not  but  to  abuse, 
and  lay  asleep,  the  queen  and  council  of  England. 

Bacon. 

12.  To  calm;  to  still;  to  quiet;  to  allay. 
Friends,  loud  tumults  are  not  laid 

With  half  the  easiness  that  they  are  rais'd.  Jonson. 

Thus  pass'd  the  night  so  foul,  till  morning  fair 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  grey, 
Who  with  her  radiant  finger  still'd  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chas'd  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds. 

Milton. 
After  a  tempest,  when  the  winds  are  laid, 
The  calm  sea  wonders  at  the  wrecks  it  made. 

Waller. 

I  fear'd  I  should  have  found 

A  tempest  in  your  soul,  and  came  to  lay  it.    Denh. 

At  once  the  wind  was  laid,  the  whisp'ring  sound 

Was  dumb,  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

13.  To  prohibit  a  spirit  to  walk. 

The  husband  found  no  charm  to  lay  the  devil  in 
a  petticoat,  but  the  rattling  of  a  bladder  with  beans 
in  it.  VEslrange. 

1 4.  To  set  on  the  table. 

I  laid  meat  unto  them.  Hosea. 

15.  To  propagate   plants  by  fixing  their 
twigs  in  the  ground. 

The  chief  time  of  laying  gilliflowers  is  in  July, 
when  the  flowers  are  gone.  Mortimer. 

16.  To  wager;  to  stake. 

But  since  you  will  be  mad,  and  since  you  may 
Suspect  my  courage,  if  I  should  not  lay; 
The  pawn  I  proffer  shall  be  full  as  good.    Dryden. 

17.  To  reposite  any  thing. 

The  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the  swal- 
low a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young. 

Psalms. 

18.  To  exclude  eggs. 

After  the  egg  is  lay  d,  there  is  no  further  growth 
or  nourishment  from  the  female.  Bacon. 

A  hen  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and 
sits  upon  it;  she  is  insensible  of  an  increase  or  di- 
minution in  the  number  of  those  she  lays.  Spectator. 

19.  To  apply    with    violence:  as,  to  lay 
blows. 

Lay  siege  against  it,  and  build  a  fort  against  it, 
and  cast  a  mount  against  it.  Ezekiel. 

Never  more  shall  my  torn  mind  be  heal'd, 
Nor  taste  the  gentle  comforts  of  repose ! 
A  dreadful  band  of  gloomy  cares  surround  me, 
And  lay  strong  siege  to  my  distracted  soul.  Philips. 

20.  To  apply  nearly. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her 
hands  hold  the  distaff.  Proverbs. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than 
to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting;  for  that  is  the  end 
of  all  men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart. 

Eccltsiasles. 

The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  heart,  that,  be- 
ing Juno's  darling  bird,  he  had  not  the  nightingale's 
yoice.  VEstrange. 

He  that  really  lays  these  two  things  to  heart,  the 
extreme  necessity  that  he  is  in,  and  the  small  pos- 
sibility of  help,  will  never  come  coldly  to  a  work  of 
that  concernment.  Duppa. 

21.  To  add;  to  conjoin. 

Wo  unto  them  that  lay  field  to  field.  Isaiah. 

22.  To  put  in  a  state;  implying  somewhat 
of  disclosure. 

If  the  sinus  lie  distant;  lay  it  open  first,  and  cure 
that  apertion  before  you  divide  that  in  ano. 

Wiseman. 
The  wars  have  laid  whole  countries  waste.  Jldd. 

23.  To  scheme;  to  contrive 

Every  breast  she  did  with  spirit  inflame, 
VOL.  II. 


Vet  still  fresh  projects  faj/'d  the  grey-cy'd  dame. 

Chapman. 

Homer  is  like  his  Jupiter,  has  his  terrors,  shak- 
ing Olympus;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in  his  be- 
nevolence, counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans 
for  empires.  Pope. 

Don  Diego  and  we  have  laid  it  so,  that  before 
the  rope  is  well  about  thy  neck,  he  will  break  in 
and  cut  thee  down.  Arbuthnot. 

24.  To  charge  as  a  payment. 

A  tax  laid  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  landhol- 
der, because  it  is  so  much  money  going  out  of  his 
pocket.  Locke. 

25.  To  impute;  to  charge. 

Preoccupied  with  what 
You  rather  must  do,  than  what  you  should  do, 
Made  you  against  the  grain  to  voice  him  consul, 
Lay  the  fault  on  us.  Shakspeare. 

How  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answered? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrain'd,  aud  out  of  haunt, 
This  mad  young  man.  Shakspeare. 

We  need  not  lay  new  matter  to  his  charge. 

Shakspeare. 

Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  yet  God  layeth 
not  folly  to  them.  Job. 

Let  us  be  glad  of  this,  and  all  our  fears 
Lay  on  his  providence.  Paradise  Regained. 

The  writers  of  those  times  lay  the  disgraces  and 
ruins  of  their  country  upon  the  numbers  and  fierce- 
ness of  those  savage  nations  thatinvaded  them. 

Temple. 

They  lay  want  of  invention  to  his  charge;  a  capi- 
tal crime.  Dryden. 

You  represented  it  to  the  queen  as  wholly  inno- 
cent of  those  crimes  which  weie  laid  unjustly  to  its 
charge.  Dryden. 

They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones.  Locke. 

There  was  eagerness  on  both  sides;  but  this  is 
far  from  laying  a  blot  upon  Luther.  Atterbury. 

26.  To  impose,  as  evil  or  punishment. 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  life 

That  age,  ach,  penury,  imprisonment, 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither 
shalt  thou  lay  upon  him  usury.  Exodus. 

The  Lord  shall  lay  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread 
of  you  upon  all  the  land.  Deuteronomy 

These  words  were  not  spoken  to  Adam ;  neither, 
indeed,  was  there  any  grant  in  them  made  to  Adam ; 
but  a  punishment  laid  upon  Eve.  Locke. 

27.  To  enjoin  as  a  duty,  or  rule  of  action. 
It  seemed  good  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  bur- 
den. Acts. 

Whilst  you  lay  on  your  friend  the  favour,  acquit 
him  of  the  debt.  Wycherley. 

A  prince  who  never  disobey'd, 
Not  when  the  most  severe  commands  were  laid, 
Nor  want,  nor  exile  with  his  duty  weigh'd.  Dryden. 

You  see  what  obligation  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity lays  upon  us  to  holiness  of  life.       Tillotson. 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critick  lays, 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise.  Pope. 

28.  To  exhibit;  to  offer. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any 
man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have 
the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to  an- 
swer for  himself  concerning  the  crime  laid  against 
him.  Acts. 

Till  he  lays  his  indictment  in  some  certain  coun- 
try, we  do  not  think  ourselves  bound  to  answer. 

Atterbury. 

29.  To  throw  by  violence. 

He  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on  high;  the 
lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low,  even  to  the  ground.  Isa. 

Brave  Caeneus  laid  Ortygius  on  the  plain, 
The  victor  Cajueus  was  by  Turnus  slain.     D)-yden. 

He  took  the  quiver,  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  us'd  to  bear;  the  leaders  first 
He  laid  along,  and  then  the  vulgar  piere'd.  Dryden. 

30.  To  pi ;ice  in  comparison. 

j         Lay  down  by  those  pleasures  the  fearful  and  dan- 


gerous thunders  and  lightnings,  and  then  there  will 
be  found  no  comparison.  Raleigh. 

31.  To   Lay  apart.     To   reject;  to    put 
away. 

Lay  apart  all  filthiness.  James. 

32.  To  Lay  aside.     To  put  away;  not  to 
retain. 

Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us.  Hebrews. 

Amaze  us  not  with  that  majestick  frown, 
But  lay  aside  the  greatness  of  your  crown.    Waller. 

Roscommon  first,  then  Mulgrave  rose,  like  light; 
The  Stagyrite,  and  Horace,  laid  aside, 
Inform'd  by  them,  we  need  no  foreign  guide   Granv. 

Retention  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds  those  ideas  which,  after  imprinting,  have 
disappeared,  or  have  been  laid  aside  out  of  sight. 

Locke. 

When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure, 
And  lay  the  uplifted  thunder-bolt  aside.     Addison. 

33.  To  Lay  away.  To  put  from  one;  not 
to  keep. 

Queen  Esther  laid  away  her  glorious  apparel,  and 
put  on  the  garments  of  anguish.  Esther. 

34.  To  Lay  before.     To  expose  to  view; 
to  show;  to  display. 

I  cannot  better  satisfy  your  piety,  than  by  laying 
before  you  a  prospect  of  your  labours.  Wake. 

That  treaty  hath  been  laid  before  the  commons. 

Swift. 

Their  office  it  is  to  lay  the  business  of  the  nation 
before  him.  Addison. 

35.  To  Lay  by.     To   reserve  for  some 
future  time. 

Let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath 
prospered  him.  1  Corinthians. 

36.  To  Lay  by.   To  put  from  one;  to  dis- 
miss. 

Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themselves  for 
command,  either  by  sea  or  land,  not  be  laid  by  as 
persons  unnecessary  for  the  time.  Bacon. 

She  went  away  and  laid  by  her  veil.         Genesis- 
Did  they  not  swear  to  live  and  die 
With  Essex,  and  straight  laid  him  by?      Hudibras. 

For  that  look,  which  does  your  people  awe, 
When  in  your  throne  and  robes  you  give  'em  law, 
Lay  it  by  here,  and  give  a  gentler  smile.      Waller. 

Darkness,  which  fairest  nymphs  disarms, 
Defends  us  ill  from  Mira's  charms; 
Mira  can  lay  her  beauty  by, 
Take  no  advantage  of  the  eye, 
Quit  all  that  Lely's  art  can  take, 
And  yet  a  thonsand  captives  make.  Waller. 

Then  he  lays  by  the  publick  care, 
Thinks  of  providing  for  an  heir; 
Learns  how  to  get,  and  how  to  spare.         Denham. 

The  Tuscan  king 
Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the  sling.  Dryd. 

Where  Daedalus  his  borrow'd  wings  laid  by, 
To  that  obscure  retreat  I  chuse  to  fly.  Dryden. 

My  zeal  for  you  must  lay  the  father  by, 
And  plead  my  country's  cause  against  my  son. 

Dryden. 
Fortune,  conscious  of  your  destiny, 
E'en  then  took  care  to  lay  you  softly  by; 
And  wrapp'd  your  fate  among  her  precious  things, 
Kept  fresh  to  be  unfolded  with  your  king's.    Dryd. 

Dismiss  your  rage,  and  lay  your  weapons  by, 
Know  I  protect  them,  and  they  shall  not  die.  Dryd. 

When   their  displeasure  is  once  declared,   they 

ought  not  presently  to  lay  by  the  severity  of  their 

brows,   but  restore  their  children  to  their  former 

grace  with  some  difficulty.  Locke. 

]7.    To    Lay    down.     To    deposit    as    a 

pledge,  equivalent,  or  satisfaction. 

I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  John. 

For  her,  my  lord, 
I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't,  Sir, 
Please  you  t'  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
I' th' eyes  of  Heaven.  Shakspeare. 


LAY 

38.    To  Lay  down.     To  quit;  to  resign. 
The  soldier  being  once  brought  in  for  the  service, 
1  will  not  have  him  lay  doion  his  arms  any  more. 

Spenser. 
Ambitious  conquerors,  in  their  mad  career, 
Check'd  by  thy  voice,   lay  down  the   sword   and 


spear. 


blackmore. 


LAY 

t8.    To  Lay  over.     To  incrust;  to  cover; 
to  decorate  superficially. 
Wo  unto  him  that  saith  to  the  wood,  Awake;  to 


The  story  of  the  tragedy  is  purely  fiction;  for  I 
take  it  up  where  the  history  has  laid  it  down.  Dryd. 

39.  To  Lay  down.  To  commit  to  repose. 
I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep.  Psalms. 
And  they  lay  themselves  down  upon  clothes  laid 

to  pledge  by  every  altar.  Amos. 

We  lay  us  down,  to  sleep  away  our  cares;  night 
shuts  up  the  senses.  Glanvitle. 

Some  god  conduct  me  to  the  sacred  shades, 
Or  lift  me  high  to  Hamus'  hilly  crown, 
Or  in  the  plains  of  Tempe  lay  me  down.    Dryden. 

40.  To  Lay  down.   To  advance  as  a  pro- 
position. 

I  have  laid  down,  in  some  measure,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  known  world.  Abbot. 

Kircher  lays  it  down  as  a  certain  principle,  that 
there  never  was  any  people  so  rui^e,  which  did  not 
acknowledge  and  worship  one  supreme  deity. 

Stitlingfleet. 

I  must  lay  down  this  for  your  encouragement,  that 
we  are  no  longer  now  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  a 
perfect  unsinning  obedience.  Wake. 

Plato  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever 
is  permitted  to  befal  a  just  man,  whether  poverty 
or  sickness,  shall,  either  in  life  or  death,  conduce 
to  his  good  Jlddison. 

From  tne  maxims  laid  down  many  may  conclude, 
that  there  had  been  abuses.  Swift. 

41.  To  Lay  for.   To  attempt  by  ambush, 
or  insidious  practices. 

He  embarked,  being  hardly  laid  for  at  sea  by 
Cortug-ogli,  a  famous  pirate.  Knolles. 

42.  To  Lay  forth.     To  diffuse;  to  expa- 
tiate. 

0  bird!  he  delight  of  gods  and  of  men!  and  so 
he  lays  '.  sell  forth  upon  the  gracefulness  of  the 
raven.  V  Estrange. 

43.  To  Lay  forth.     To  place  when  dead 
in  a  decent  posture. 

Embalm  me, 
Then  lay  me  forth;  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me.  Shaksp. 

44.  To  Lay  hold  of.     To  seize;  to  catch. 
Then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on 

him,  and  bring  him  out.  Deuteronomy. 

Favourable  seasons  of  aptitude  and  inclination  be 

heedfully  laid  hold  of.  Locke. 

45.  To  Lay  in.     To  store;  to  treasure. 
Let  the  main  part  of  the  ground  employed  to 

gardens  or  corn  be  to  a  common  stock;  and  laid  in, 
and  stored  up,  and  then  delivered  out  in  proportion. 

Bacon. 

A  vessel  and  provisions  laid  in  large 
For  man  and  beast.  Milton. 

An  equal  stock  of  wit  and  valour 
He  had  laid  in,  by  birth  a  taylor.  Hudibras. 

They  saw  the  happiness  of  a  private  life,  but  they 
thought  they  had  not  yet  enough  to  make  them 
happy,  they  would  have  more,  and  laid  in  to  make 
their  solitude  luxurious.  Dryden. 

Readers,  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
should  labour  at  those  accomplishments  which  may 
set  off  their  persons  when  their  bloom  is  gone,  and 
to  lay  in  timely  provisions  for  manhood  and  old 
age.  Addison. 

46.  To  Lay  on.    To  apply  with  violence. 
We  make  no  excuses  for  the  obstinate:  blows  are 

the  proper  remedies:  but  blows  laid  on  in  a  way 
different  from  the  ordinary.  Locke. 

47.  To  Lay  open.     To  show;  to  expose. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak, 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 

Smother'd  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak, 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  word's  deceit.  Shaksp. 
A  fool  Ipyeth  open  his  folly.  Proverbs. 


the  dumb  stone,  Arise,  it  shall  teach:  behold,  it  is 
laid  over  with  gold  and  silver,  and  there  is  no  breath 
at  all  in  the  midst  of  it.  Habakkuk. 

49.   To  Lay  one.     To  expend. 

Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  their  sons, 
Thou  for  thy  son  art  bent  to  lay  out  all.        Milton. 

Tycho  Brahe  laid  out,  besides  his  time  and  in- 
dustry, much  greater  sums  of  money  on  instruments 
than  any  man  we  ever  heard  of.  Boxjle. 

The  blood  and  treasure  that's  laid  out, 
Is  thrown  away,  and  goes  for  nought.        Hudibras. 

If  you  can  get  a  good  tutor,  you  will  never  re- 
pent the  charge;  but  will  always  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  think  it  the  money,  of  all  other,  the  best 
laid  out.  Locke. 

I,  in  this  venture,  double  gains  pursue, 
And  laid  out  all  my  stock  to  purchase  you.  Dryden. 

My  father  never  at  a  time  like  this, 
Would  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments.  Addison. 

A  melancholy  thing  to  see  the  disorders  of  a 
household  that  is  under  the  conduct  of  an  angry 
stateswoman,  who  lays  out  all  her  thoughts  upon  the 
publick,  and  is  only  attentive  to  find  out  miscar- 
riages in  the  ministry.  Addison. 

When  a  man  spends  his  whole  life  among  the  stars 
and  planets,  or  lays  out  a  twelve-mouth  on  the  spots 
in  the  sun,  however  noble  his  speculations  may  be, 
they  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  burlesque.     Addison. 

Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the 
face;  she  has  touched  it  with  vermilion,  planted  in 
it  a  double  row  of  ivory,  and  made  it  the  seat  of 
smiles  and  blushes.  Addison. 

50.  To  Lay  out.  To  display;  to  discover. 
He  was  dangerous,  and  takes  occasion  to  lay  out 

bigotry,  and  false  confidence,  in  all  its  colours. 

Atterbury. 

51.  To  Lay  out.     To  dispose;  to  plan. 
The  garden  is  laid  out  into  a  grove  for  fruits,  a 

vineyard,  and  an  allotment  for  olives  and  herbs. 

Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

52.  To  Lay   out.     With  the   reciprocal 
pronoun,  to  exert;  to  put  forth. 

No  selfish  man  will  be  concerned  to  lay  out  him- 
self for  the  good  of  his  country.  Smalridge. 

53.  To  Lay  to.     To  charge  upon. 
When  we  began,  in  courteous  manner,  to  lay  his 

unkindness  unto  him,  he,  seeing  himself  confronted 
by  so  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  went  not  to  de- 
nial, but  to  justify  his  cruel  falsehood.         Sidney. 

54.  To  Lay  to.     To  apply  with  vigour. 
Let  children  be  hired  to  lay  to  their  bones, 

From  fallow  as  needeth,  to  gather  up  stones.  Tusser. 

We  should  now  lay  to  our  hands  to  root  them  up, 

and  cannot  tell  for  what.  Oxford. 

55.  To  Lay  to.     To  harass;  to  attack. 
The  great  master  having  a  careful  eye  over  every 

part  of  the  city,  went  himself  unto  the  station,  which 
was  then  hardly  laid  to  by  the  Bassa  Mustapha. 

Knolles. 
Whilst  he  this,  and  that,  and  each  man's  blow, 
Doth  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  being  laid  to  sore; 
Backwards  he  bears.  Daniel. 

56.  To    Lay    together.     To    collect;    to 
bring  into  one  view. 

If  we  lay  all  these  things  together,  and  consider 
the  parts,  rise,  and  degrees  of  his  sin,  we  shall  find 
that  it  was  not  for  nothing.  South. 

Many  people  apprehend  danger  for  want  of  tak- 
ing the  true  measure  of  things,  and  laying  matters 
rightly  together.  JJEstrange. 

My  readers  will  be  very  well  pleased,  to  see  so 
many  useful  hints  upon  this  subject  laid  together  in 
so  clear  and  concise  a  manner.  Addison. 

One  series  of  consequences  will  not  serve  the 
turn,  but  many  different  and  opposite  deductions 
must  be  examined,  and  laid  together,  before  a  man 
can  come  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  point  in 
question.  Locke. 


LAY 

57.  To  Lay  under.     To  subject  to. 
A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views. 

To  civilize  the  rude  unpolish'd  world, 

And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws.        Addison. 

58.  To   Lay   up.     To  confine  to  the  bed 
or  chamber. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  general  remedy  of  all 
subject  to  the  gout,  is  rubbing  with  hands  till  the 
motion  raise  a  violent  heat  about  the  joints:  where 
it  was  chiefly  used,  no  one  was  ever  troubled  much, 
or  laid  up  by  that  disease.  Temple. 

59.  To  Lay  up.     To  store;  to  treasure;  to 
reposite  for  future  use. 

St.  Paul  did  will  them  of  the  church  of  Corinth, 
every  man  to  lay  up  somewhat  by  him  upon  the 
Sunday,  till  himself  did  come  thither,  to  send  it  to 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  for  relief  of  the  poor  there. 

Hooker. 
Those  things  which  at  the  first  are  obscure  and 
hard,  when  memory  hath  laid  them  up  for  a  time, 
judgment  afterwards  growing  explaineth  them. 

Hooker. 

That  which  remaineth  over,  lay  up  to  be  kept 

until  the  morning.  Exodus. 

The  king  must  preserve  the  revenues  of  his  crown 

without  diminution,  and  lay  up  treasures  in  store 

against  a  time  of  extremity.  Bacon. 

The  whole  was  tilled,  and  the  harvest  laid  up  in 

several  granaries.  Temple- 

I  will  lay  up  your  words  for  you  till  time  shall 

serve.  Dryden. 

This  faculty  of  laying  up,  and  retaining  ideas, 

several  other  animals  have  to  a  great  degree,  as 

well  as  man.  Locke. 

What  right,  what  true,  what  fit,  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  my  care;  for  this  is  all; 
To  lay  this  harvest  up,  and  hoard  with  haste 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most,  the  last. 

Pope. 

To  Lay.  la.  v.  n. 


1.  To  bring  eggs. 

Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  which  will  make 
them  lay  the  better.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  contrive;  to  form  a  scheme. 

Which  mov'd  the  king, 
By  all  the  aptest  means  could  be  procur'd, 
To  lay  to  draw  him  in  by  any  train.  Daniel. 

3.  To  Lay  about.  To  strike  on  all  sides; 
to  act  with  great  diligence  and  vigour. 

At  once  he  wards  and  strikes,  he  lakes  and  pays, 
Now  fore'd  to  yield,  now  forcing  to  invade, 

Before,  behind,  and  round  about  him  lays.  Spen. 

And  laid  about  in  fight  more  busily, 
Than  th'  Amazonian  dame  Penthesile.     Hudibras. 

In  the  late  successful  rebellion,  how  studiously 
did  they  lay  about  them,  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
king?  South. 

He  provides  elbow-room  enough  for  his  conscience 
to  lay  about,  and  have  its  full  play  in.  South. 

4.  To  Lay  at.     To  strike;   to  endeavour 
to  strike. 

Fiercely  the  good  man  did  at  him  lay, 
The  blade  oft  groaned  under  the  blow.        Spenser. 
The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold. 

Job. 

5.  To  Lay  in  for.    To  make  overtures  of 
oblkme  invitation. 

I  have  laid  in  for  these,  by  rebating  the  satire, 
where  justice  would  allow  it,  from  carrying  too  sharp 
an  edge.  Dryden. 

6.  To  Lay  on.     To  strike;   to  beat  with- 
out, intermission. 

His  heart  laid  on,  as  if  it  try'd 
To  force  a  passage  through  his  side.         Hudibras. 

Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same, 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  Lay  on.     To  act  with  vehemence: 
used  of  expenses. 

My  father  has  made  her  mistress 
Of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.  Shaksp. 
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8.  To  L.w  out.     To  take  measures. 

I  made  strict  enquiry  wherever  I  came,  and  laid 
out  for  intelligence  of  all  places,  where  the  entrails 
of  the  earth  were  laid  open.  Woodward. 

9.  To  Lay  ujion.     To  importune;  to  re- 
quest with  earnestness  and  incessantly. 

Obsolete. 

All  the  people  laid  so  earnestly  upon  him  to  take 
that  war  in  hand,  that  they  said  they  would  never 
bear  arms  more  against  the  Turks,  if  he  omitted 
that  occasion.  Knolies. 

Lay,  la.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  row;  a  stratum;  a  layer;  one  rank  in 
a  series,  reckoned  upward. 

A  viol  should  have  a  lay  of  wire-strings  below, 
as  close  to  the  belly  as  the  lute,  and  tnen  the  strings 
of  guts  mounted  upon  a  bridge  as  in  ordinary  viols, 
that  the  upper  strings  strucken  might  make  the 
lower  resound.  Bacon. 

Upon  this  they  lay  a  layer  of  stone,  and  upon 
that  a  lay  of  wood.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  wager. 

It  is  esteemed  an  even  lay,  whether  any  man 
lives  ten  years  longer:  I  suppose  it  is  the  same,  that 
one  of  any  ten  might  die  within  one  year.   Graunt. 
Lay,   la.   n.  s.    [ley,   ieag,    Saxon;    ley, 
Scotish.J      Grassy    ground;     meadow; 
ground  unploughed,  and  kept  for  cat- 
tle: more  frequently,  and  more  proper- 
ly, written  lea. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lay 
They  saw.  Dryden. 

The  plowing  of  layes  is  the  first  plowing  up  of 
grass  ground  lor  corn.  Mortimer. 

Lay,  la.  n.  s.  \_lay,  French.  It  is  said 
originally  to  signify  sorrow  or  com- 
filaint,  and  then  to  have  been  transfer- 
red to  poems  written  to  express  sorrow. 
It  is  derived  by  the  French  from  lessus, 
Latin,  a  funeral  song;  but  it  is  found 
likewise  in  the  Teutonick  dialect:  ley, 
leob,  Saxon;  lecy,  Danish.]  A  song; 
a  poem.  It  is  scarcely  used  but  in 
poetry. 

To  the  maiden's  sounding  timbrels  sung, 
In  well  attuned  notes,  a  joyous  lay.     Fairy  Queen. 

Soon  he  slumber'd,  fearing  not  be  harm'd, 
The  whiles  with  a  loud  lay,  she  thus  him  sweetly 
charm'd.  Sptnser. 

This  is  a  most  majestick  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charming  lays.  Shakspeare. 

Nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceas'd  warbling,  but  all  night  tun'd  her  soft  lays. 

Milton. 
If  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 
Now  timely  sing.  Milton. 

He  reach'd  the  nymph  with  his  harmonious  lay, 
Whom  all  his  charms  could  not  incline  to  stay. 

Waller. 
On  Ceres  let  him  call,  and  Ceres  praise 
With  uncouth  dances,  and  with  country  lays.  Dryd. 

Ev'n  gods  incline  their  ravish'd  ears, 
And  tune  their  own  harmonious  spheres 
To  his  immortal  lays.  Dennis. 

Lay,  la.  adj.  [laicus,  Latin;  A«>-.]  Not 
clerical;  regarding  or  belonging  to  the 
people  as  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repin'd, 
The  pref'rence  was  but  due  to  Levi's  kind: 
But  when  some  lay  preferment  fell  by  chance, 
The  Gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance.   Dryden. 
Lay  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  being  doctors 
of  the  civil  law,  may  be  chancellors,  officials,  &c. 

Aylijje. 
It  might  well  star'le 
Our  lay  unlearned  faith.  Roioe. 

Lv'yer,  la'ur.88  n.  s.  [from  lay.~\ 


1.  A  stratum,  or  row;  a  bed;  one  body 
spread  over  another. 

A  layer  of  rich  mould  beneath,  and  about  this 
natural  earth  to  nourish  the  fibres.  Evelyn. 

The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  into  strata  or 
layers,  placed  one  upon  another,  in  like  manner  as 
any  earthy  sediment,  settling  down  from  a  flood  in  | 
great  quantity,  will  naturally  be.  Woodward. 

2.  A  sprig  of  a  plant. 

Many  trees  may  be  propagated  by  layers:  this  is 
to  be  performed  by  slitting  the  branches  a  little 
way,  and  laying  them  under  the  mould  about  half 
a  foot;  the  ground  should  be  first  made  very  light, 
and,  after  they  are  laid,  they  should  have  a  little 
water  given  them:  if  they  do  not  comply  well  in  the 
laying  of  them  down,  they  must  be  pegged  down 
with  a  hook  or  two;  and  if  they  have  taken  suffi- 
cient root  by  the  next  winter,  they  must  be  cut  off* 
from  the  main  plants,  and  planted  in  the  nursery: 
some  twist  the  branch,  or  bare  the  rind;  and  if  it 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ground,  they  fasten  a  tub 
or  basket  nesr  the  branch,  which  they  fill  with  good 
mould,  and  lay  the  branch  in  it.  Miller. 

Transplant  also  carnation  seedlings,  give  your 
layers  fresh  earth,  and  set  them  in  the  shade  for  a 
week.  Evelyn. 

3.  A  hen  that  lays  eggs. 

The  oldest  are  always  reckoned  the  best  sitters, 
and  the  youngest  the  best  layers.  Mortimer. 

La'yman,  la'man.88  n.  s.  [lay  and  man.] 

1.  One  of  the  people  distinct  from  the 
clergy. 

Laymen  will  neither  admonish  one  another  them- 
selves, nor  suffer  ministers  to  do  it.   G.  of  the  Ton. 

Since  a  trust  must  be,  she  thought  it  best 
To  put  it  out  of  laymen's  power  at  least, 
And  for  their  solemn  vows  prepar'd  a  priest.  Dryd. 

Where  can  be  the  grievance,  that  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal landlord  should  expect  a  third  part  value  for 
his  lands,  his  title  as  antient,  and  as  legal,  as  that 
of  a  layman,  who  is  seldom  guilty  of  giving  such 
beneficial  bargains?  Swift. 

2.  An  image  used  by  painters  in  contriv- 
ing attitudes. 

You  are  to  have  a  layman  almost  as  big  as  the 
life  for  every  figure  in  particular,  besides  the  natu- 
ral figure  before  you.  Dryden. 
La'ystall,  la'sta.1.  n.  s.  A  heap  of  dung. 
Scarce  could  he  footing  find  in  that  foul  way, 
For  many  corses,  like  a  great  lay-stall 

Of  murdered  men,  which  therein  strewed  lay. 

Spenser. 

La'zar,  la'zar.413  n.  s.  [from  Lazarus  in 
the  gospel.]  One  deformed  and  nau- 
seous with  filthy  and  pestilential  dis- 
eases. 

They  ever  after  in  most  wretched  case, 
Like  loathsome  lazars,  by  the  hedges  lay.  Spenser. 
I'll    be   sworn,   and   sworn   upon't,    she    never 
shrowded  any  but  lazars.  Shaksp. 

I  am  weary  with  drawing  the  deformities  of  life, 
and  lazars  of  the  people,  where  every  figure  of  im- 
perfection more  resembles  me.  Dryden. 

Life  he  labours  to  refine 
Daily,  nor  of  his  little  slock  denies 
Fit  alms  to  lazars  merciful  and  meek.  Philips. 

La'zar-house,  la'zar-housc.  )    n.  s.  \_la- 
Lazare'tto,  la-zar-ret'to.       3    zaret,  Fr. 
lazzaretio,    Italian;    from    lazar.~\     A 
house  for  the  reception  of  the  diseased; 
a  hospital. 

A  place 
Before  his  eyes  appear'd,  sad,  noisome,  dark, 
A  lazar-houst  it  seem'd,  where  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  disoas'd.  Milton. 

La'zarwort,   i\'/.ir-wurt.    n.  s.  [takcrfii- 

tium.~\      A  * >  1  a . ! t . 
La'zily,  la'ze-'e.  adv.  [from  lazy.~]  Idly; 
sluggishly;  heavily. 
Watch  him  at  play,  when  following  his  own  in- 
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cl inations;  and  see  whether  he  be  stirring  and  ac» 
live,  or  whether  he  lazily  and  listlesly  dreams  away 
his  time.  Locke. 

The  eastern  nations  view  the  rising  fires, 
Whilst  night  shades  us,  and  lazily  retires.    Creech 

La'ziwess,  la'ze-nes.  n.  s.  [from  lazy.~\ 
Idleness;  sluggishness;  lisilesness;  hea- 
viness in  action;  tardiness. 

That  instance  of  fraud  and  laziwss,  the  unjust 
steward,  who  pleaded  that  he  could  neither  dig  nor 
beg,  would  quickly  have  been  brought  both  to  dig 
and  to  beg  too,  rather  than  starve.  South. 

My  fortune  you  have  rescued,  not  only  from  the 
power  of  others,  but  from  my  own  modesty  and  la- 
ziness Dryden. 
La'zing,  la'zing.410  adj.  [from  lazy.'} 
Sluggish;  idle. 

The  hands  and  the  feet  mutinied  against  the  belly: 
they  knew  no  reason,  why  the  one  should  be  lazing, 
and  pampering  iiself  with  the  fruit  of  the  other's 
labour.  V Estrange. 

The  sot  cried,  Utinam  hoc  esset  laborare,  while 
he  lay  lazing,  and  lolling  upon  his  couch.      South. 

La'zuli,  lazh'u-li.  n.  s. 

The  ground  of  this  stone  is  bine,  veined  and  spot- 
ted with  white,  and  a  glistering  or  metallick  yel- 
low: it  appears  to  be  composed  of,  first,  a  white 
sparry,  or  crystalline  matter;  secondly,  flakes  of 
the  golden  or  yellow  talc:  thirdly,  a  shining  yel- 
low substance;  this  fumes  off"  in  the  calcination  of 
the  stone,  and  casts  a  sulphureous  smell;  fourthly, 
a  bright  blue  substance,  of  great  use  among  the 
painters,  under  the  name  of  ultramarine;  and  when 
rich,  is  found,  upon  trial,  to  yield  about  one-sixth 
of  copper,  with  a  very  little  silver.         Woodward. 

LA'ZY,  la/ze.  adj.  [This  word  is  derived 
by  a  correspondent,  with  great  proba- 
bility, from  a  I'aise,  French;  but  it  is 
however  Teutonick;  lijser  in  Danish, 
and  losigh  in  Dutch,  have  the  same 
meaning;  and  Sfielman  gives  this  ac- 
count of  the  word:  Dividebantur  anti- 
qui  Saxones,  ut  testatur  Nithardus,  in 
tres  ordines;  Edhilingos,  Frilingos  et 
Lazzos;  hoc  est  nob'ies,  ingenuos  et 
serviles:  quam  et  nos  uistinctionem  diu 
retinuimus.  Sed  Ricardo  autem  se- 
ctindo  pars  servorum  maxima  se  in  li- 
bertatem  vindicavit;  sic  ut  hodie  apud 
Anglos  rarior  inveniatur  servus,  qui 
mancipium  dicitur.  Restat  nihilomi- 
nus  antiquae  appellationis  commemora- 
tio.  Ignavos  enim  hodie  lazie  dicimus.] 

1.  Idle;  sluggish;  unwilling  to  work. 

Our  soldiers,  like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 
Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail, 
Fall  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 

Shakspeare. 

Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like 
rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy,  and  spend 
victuals.  Bacon. 

Whose  lazy  waters  without  motion  lay.  Roscoin. 

The  lazy  glutton  safe  at  home  will  keep, 
Indulge  his  sloth,  and  batten  with  his  sleep.   Dryd. 

Like  Eastern  kings  a  lazy  state  they  keep, 
And  close  confin'd  in  their  own  palace  sleep.  Pope. 

Or  lazy  lakes  unconscious  of  a  flood, 
Whose  dull  brown  Naiads  ever  sleep  in  mud. 

Pamell. 

What  amazing  stupidity  is  it,  for  men  to  be  neg- 
ligent of  salvation  themselves!  to  sit  down  lazy  and 
unactive. 

2.  Slow;  tedious. 

The  ordinary  method  for  recnii  ting  their  armies, 
was  now  too  dull  and  lazy  an.  expedient  to  resist 
this  torrent.  Clarendon. 

Ld.  is  a  contraction  of  lord. 

Lea,  le.  n.  s.  [ley,  Sax.   a  fallow;  leaj, 


Rogers. 
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Sax.  a  pasture.]  Ground  enclosed,  not 

open. 

Greatly  agast  with  his  pittious  plea; 
Him  rested  the  good  man  on  the  lea.  Spenser. 

Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye ,  bailey,  fetches,  oats  and  peas. 

Shakspeare. 

Her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon.  Shaksp. 

Dry  up  thy  harrow'd  veins,  and  plough  torn  leas, 
Whereof  ungrateful  man  with  liqu'rish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 

Shakspeare. 

Such  court  guise., 
As  Mercury  did  first  devise, 
With  the  mincing  Dryades, 
On  the  lawns,  and  on  the  leas.  Milton. 

The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea.  Gray. 

LEAD,  led.234  n.  s.  [laeb,  Saxon.] 
I.  Lead  is  the  heaviest  metal  except  gold 
and  quicksilver.  Lead  is  the  softest  of 
all  the  metals,  and  very  ductile,  though 
less  so  than  gold:  it  is  very  little  sub- 
ject to  rust,  and  the  least  sonorous  of 
all  the  metals  except  gold.  The  spe- 
cifick  gravity  of  lead  is  to  that  of  water 
as  11,322  to  1,000.  Lead,  when  kept 
in  fusion  over  a  common  fire,  throws 
up  all  other  bodies,  except  gold,  that  are 
mixed,  all  others  being  lighter,  except 
Mercury,  which  will  not  bear  that  de- 
gree of  heat:  it  afterwards  vitrifies  with 
the  baser  metals,  and  carries  them  off 
in  form  of  scoriae,  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  The  weakest  acids  are  the  best 
solvents  for  lead;  it  dissolves  very  rea- 
dily in  aqua  fortis  diluted  with  water,  as 
also  in  vinegar.  The  smoke  of  lead 
works  is  a  prodigious  annoyance,  and 
subjects  both  the  workmen,  and  the 
cattle  that  graze  about  them,  to  a  mor- 
tal disease.  Hill. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 

Upon  a  wheel  of  fire;  that  mine  own  tears 

Do  scald  like  molten  lead.  Shaksp. 

OHead,  some  I  can  shew  you  so  like  steel,  and 

so  unlike  common  lead  ore,  that  the  workmen  call 

it  steel  ore.  Boyle. 

Lead  is  employed  for  the  refining  of  gold  and 

silver  by  the  cupel;  hereof  is  made  common  ceruss 

with  vinegar;  of  ceruss,  red  lead;  of  plumbum  us- 

tum,   the  best  yellow  ochre;  of  lead,  and  half  as 

much  tin,  solder  for  lead  Grew. 

2..  [In  the  plural.]     Flat  roof  to  walk  on; 

because  houses  are  covered  with  lead. 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows, 
Are  smolher'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  Shaksp. 

I  would  have  tbc  tower  two  stories,  and  goodly 
leads  upon  the  top,  raised  with  statues  interposed. 

Bacon. 

To  Lkad,  led.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  fit  with  lead  in  any  manner. 

He  fashioneth  the  clay  with  his  arm,  he  applieth 
himseli  to  lead  it  over;  and  he  is  diligent  to  make 
clean  the  furnace.  Ecclesiusticus. 

There  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy  door,  and  a  carved 
window  of  glass  leaded  with  gold  and  blue,  where 
the  mother  sittelh.  Bacon. 

To  Lead,  lede.  v.  a.  preter.  /  led;   part. 

led.  [laeban,  Saxon;  teiden,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  guide  by  ihe  hand. 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 

Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep: 


Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I'll  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear, 
With  something  rich  about  me:  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need.  Shaksp. 

Doth  not  each  on  the  Sabbath  loose  his  ox  or  his 
ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering? 

Luke. 

They  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  un- 
to the  brow  of  the  hill.  Luke. 

2.  To  conduct  to  any  place. 

Save  to  every  man  his  wife  and  children,  that 
they  may  lead  them  away,  and  depart.      1  Samuel. 

Then  brought  he  me  out  of  the  way,  and  led  me 
about  the  way  without  unto  the  utter  gate.  Ezekiel. 

He  makethme  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures;  he 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  Psalms. 

3.  To  conduct  as  head  or  commander. 

Would  you  lead  forth  your  army  against  the  ene- 
my, and  seek  him  where  he  is  to  fight?       Spenser. 

He  turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws; 
And  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou, 
Leads  antient  lords,  and  rev'rend  bishops,  on 
To  bloody  battles.  Shaksp. 

If  thou  wilt  have 
The  leading  of  thy  own  revenges,  take 
One  half  of  my  commission,  and  set  down 
As  best  thou  art  experiene'd.  Shaksp. 

He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds, 
Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm, 
Against  the  uncircumcis'd,  our  enemies: 
But  now  hath  cast  me  off.  Milton. 

Christ  took  not  upon  him  flesh  and  blood,  that  he 
might  conquer  and  rule  nations,  lead  armies,  or  pos- 
sess places.  South. 

He  might  muster  his  family  up,  and  lead  them 
out  against  the  Indians,  to  seek  reparation  upon  any 
injury.  Locke. 

4.  To  introduce  by  going  first. 

Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and  which  may 
go  in  before  them,  and  which  may  lead  them  out, 
and  which  may  bring  them  in.  Numbers. 

His  guide,  as  faithful  from  that  day, 
As  Hesperus  that  leads  the  sun  his  way.     Fairfax. 

5.  To  guide;  to  show  the  method  of  at- 
taining. 

Human  testimony  is  not  so  proper  to  lead  us  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  things,  as  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  the  existence  of  things.  Watts. 
.  To  draw;  to  entice;  to  allure. 

Appoint  him  a  meeting,  give  him  a  shew  of  com- 
fort, and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay. 

Shakspeare. 

The  lord  Cottington,  being  a  master  of  temper, 
knew  how  to  leadhim  into  a  mistake,  and  then  drive 
him  into  choler,  and  then  expose  him.     Clarendon. 

7.  To  induce;   to  prevail  on  by   pleasing 
motives. 

What  I  did,  I  did  in  honour, 
Led  by  th'  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul.     Shaksp. 

He  was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
more  than  ledby  his  own  disposition,  to  any  rigour 
of  actions.  King  Charles. 

What  I  say  will  have  little  influence  on  those 
whose  ends  lead  them  to  wish  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  Swift. 

8.  To  pass;  to  spend  in  any  certain  manner. 

The  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him. 

Shakspeare. 
So  shall  thou  lead 
Safest  thy  life,  and  best  prepar'd  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.  Milton. 

Him,  fair  Lavioia,  thy  surviving  wife 
Shall  breed  in  groves,  to  lead  a  solitary  life.  Dryd. 
Luther's  life  was  led  up  to  the  doctrines  he  preach- 
ed, and  his  death  was  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

F.  Jltterbury. 

Celibacy,  as  then  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome, 

was  commonly  forced,  taken  up  under  a  bold  vow, 

and  led  in  all  uncleanness.  F.  JMerbury. 

This  distemper  is  most  incident  to  such  as  lead  a 

sedentary  life.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Lead,  lede.227  v.  n. 

I .  To  go  first,  and  show  the  way. 


I  will  lead  on  softly,  according  as  the  cattle  that 
goeth  before  me,  and  the  children,  be  able  to  en- 
dure. Genesis. 

2.  To  conduct  as  a  commander. 
Cyrus  was  beaten  and  slain  under  the  leading  of 

a  woman,  whose  wit  and  conduct  made  a  great  fi- 
gure. Temple. 

3.  To  show  the  way,  by  going  first. 

He  left  his  mother  a  countess  by  patent,  which 
was  a  new  leading  example,  grown  before  some- 
what rare.  Wotton. 

The  way  of  maturing  of  tobacco  must  he  from 
the  heat  of  the  earth  or  sun;  we  see  some  leading 
of  this  in  musk-melons  sown  upon  a  hot-bed  dunged 
below.  Bacon . 

The  vessels  heavy-laden  put  to  sea 
With  prosp'rous  gales,  a  woman  leads  the  way. 

Dry  den. 

Lead,  lede.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Guid- 
ance; first  place:  a  low  despicable  word. 
Yorkshire  takes  the  lead  of  the  other  counties. 

Hating . 
LE'ADEN,led'd'n.103a34«fl[/.  [leaben,  Sax.] 

1.  Made  of  lead. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unskann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tye  leaden  pounds  to  's  heels.  Shaksp. 

O  murth'rous  slumber! 
Lay'st  thou  the  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy, 
That  plays  thee  musick?  Shaksp. 

A  leaden  bullet  shot  from  one  of  these  guns  against 
a  stone  wall,  the  space  of  twenty-four  paces  from  it, 
will  be  beaten  into  a  thin  plate.  Wilkins. 

2.  Heavy;  unwilling;  motionless. 

If  thou  do'st  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons: 
If  be  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  so  too.  Shaksp. 

3.  Heavy;  dull. 

I'll  strive  with  troubled  thoughts  to  take  a  nap; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory.  Shaks, 

Le'ader,  le'dfir.98  n.  s.  [from  lead.'] 

1.  One  that  leads,  or  conducts. 

2.  Captain;  commander. 

In  my  tent 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge, 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  strength. 

Shakspeare.. 

I  have  given  him  for  a  leader  and  commander  to 
the  people.  Isaiah. 

Those  escaped  by  flight,  not  without  a  sharp  jest 
against  their  leaders,  affirming,  that,  as  they  had 
followed  them  into  the  field,  so  it  was  good  reason 
they  should  follow  them  out.  Hayward. 

When  our  Lycians  see 
Our  brave  examples,  they  admiring  say, 
Behold  our  gallant  leaders-  Denham. 

The  brave  leader  of  the  L)'cian  crew.      Dryden. 

3.  One  who  goes  first. 

Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant;  you  were  wont 
to  be  a  follower,  now  you  are  a  leader.         Shaksp. 

4.  One  at  the  head  of  any  party  or  faction: 
as,  the  detestable  Wharton  was  the  lead- 
er of  the  whigs. 

The  understandings  of  a  senate  are  enslaved  by 
three  or  four  leaders,  set  to  get  or  to  keep  employ- 
ments. Sivift. 

Le'ading,  le'dlng.410 participial  adj.  Prin- 
cipal; chief;  capital. 

In  organized  bodies,  which  are  propagated  by 
seed,  the  shape  is  the  leading  quality,  and  most  cha- 
racteristical  part,  that  determines  the  species. 

Locke. 
Mistakes  arise  from  the  influence  of  private  per- 
sons, upon  great  numbers  stiled  leading  men  and 
parties.  Sicift. 

Leading-strings,  le'ding-stringz.  n.  s. 
[lead  and   string.~\     Strings  by  which 
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children,  when  they  learn  to  walk,  are 
held  from  falling. 
Sound  may  serve  such,  ere  they  to  sense  are 
grown, 
Like  leading-strings,  till  they  can  walk  alone. 

Dry  den. 
Was  he  ever  able  to  walk  without  leading-strings, 
or  swim  without  bladders,  without  being  discovered 
by  his  hobbling  and  his  sinking?  Swift 

Le'adman,  lede'man.  n.  s.  [It ad  and  man.'] 
O.ie  who  begins  or  leads  a  dance. 
Such  a  light  and  mettled  dance 
Saw  you  never, 
And  by  leadmen  for  the  nonce, 
That  turn  round  like  grindle  stones.      Ben  Jonson. 
Le'adwort,  led'wurt.23*  n.  s.  [plumbago.] 

A  plant. 
LEAF,  lete.337  n.  s.  leaves,  plural,  [leap, 
S.ixon;  leaf,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  green  deciduous  parts  of  plants  and 

flowers. 

This  is  the  state  of  man;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms. 

Shakspeare. 

A  man  shall  seldom  fail  of  having  cherries  borne 
by  his  graft  the  same  year  in  which  his  incision  is 
made,  if  his  graft  have  blossom  buds;  whereas  if  it 
were  only  lea/buds,  it  will  not  bear  fruit  till  the  se- 
cond season.  Boyle. 

Those  things  which  are  removed  to  a  distant  view, 
ought  to  make  but  one  mass:  as  the  leaves  on  the 
trees,  and  the  billows  in  the  sea.  Dryden. 

2.  A  part  of  a  book,  containing  two  pages. 

Happy  ye  leaves,  when  as  those  lily  hands 
Shall  handle  you.  Spenser. 

Peruse  my  leaves  through  ev'ry  part, 
And  think  thou  seest  my  owner's  heart 
Scrawl'd  o'er  with  trifles.  Swift. 

3.  One  side  of  a  double  door. 

The  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were  folding. 

1  Kings. 

4.  Any  thing  foliated,  or  thinly  beaten. 

Eleven  ounces  two  pence  sterling  ought  to  be  of 
so  pure  silver,  as  is  called  leaf  silver,  and  then  the 
melter  must  add  of  other  weight  seventeen  pence 
halfpenny  farthing.  Camden. 

Leaf  gold,  that  flies  in  the  air  as  light  as  down,  is 
as  truly  gold  as  that  in  an  ingot.  Digby. 

To  Leaf,  lefc.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bring  leaves;  to  bear  leaves. 

Most  trees  fall  off  the  leaves  at  autumn;  and  if 
not  kept  back  by  cold,  would  leaf  about  the  solstice. 

Brown. 
Le'afless,  lefe'le's.  adj  [from  leaf.]  Na- 
ked of  leaves. 

Bare  honesty,  without  some  other  adornment,  be- 
ing looked  on  as  a  leafless  tree,  nobody  will  take  him- 
self to  its  shelter.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leafless  trees  o'ershade, 
And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  wat'ry  glade.   Pope. 

Le'aft,  le'fe.  adj.  [from  leaf]  Full  of 
leaves. 

The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so, 
Since  summer  was  first  leafy.  Shaksp. 

What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thus? 
— Dim  darkness,  and  this  leafy  labyrinth.    Miiton. 

O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flow'ry  plain, 
The  leafy  forest,  and  the  liquid  main, 
Extends  thy  uncontroul'd  and  boundless  reign.  Dryd. 

Her  leafy  arms  with  such  extent  were  spread, 
That  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Perrh'd  in  '.!,e  boughs.  Dryden. 

So  when  some  swelt'ring  travellers  retire 
To  leafy  shades,  near  the  cool  sunless  verge 
Of  Paraba,  Brasilian  stream;  her  tail 
A  grisly  hydra  suddenly  shoots  forth.  Philips. 

League,  leeg.227  n.  s.  [ligue,  French;  li- 
g o,  Latin.]  A  confederacy;  a  combina- 
tion either  of  interest  or  friendship. 

You  peers,  continue  this  united  league: 
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I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer,  to  redeem  me  hence. 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heav'n, 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 

Shakspeare. 

We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves, 
What  the  conditions  of  that  letigue  must  be.  Shaks. 

Thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the 
field;  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace 
with  thee.  Job- 

Go  break  thy  league  with  Baasha,  that  he  may 
depart  from  me.  *         2  Chronicles. 

It  is  a  great  error,  and  a  narrowness  of  mind,  to 
think,  that  nations  have  nothing  to  do  one  with  an- 
other, except  there  be  either  an  union  in  sovereign- 
ty, or  a  conjunction  in  pacts  or  leagues:  there  are 
other  bands  of  society  and  implicit  confederations. 

Bacon. 

I,  a  private  person,  whom  my  country 
As  a  league  breaker  gave  up  bound,  presum'd 
Single  rebellion,  and  did  hostile  acts.  Milton. 

Oh  Tynans,  with  immortal  hate 
Pursue  this  hated  race;  and  let  there  be 
'Twixt  us  and  them  no  league  nor  amity.   Denham. 

To  League,  leeg.  v.  n.  To  unite  on  cer- 
tain terms;  to  confederate. 

Where  fraud  and  falsehood  invade  society  the 
band  presently  breaks,  and  men  are  put  to  a  loss 
where  to  league  and  to  fasten  their  dependances. 

South. 

League,  leeg.  n.  s.  [lieue,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  league;  leuca,  Latin;  from  lech, 
Welsh;  a  stone  that  was  used  to  be 
erected  at  the  end  of  every  league. 

Camden. 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  containing  three 
miles. 

Ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 
We  were  encount'red  by  a  mighty  rock.       Shaksp. 

Ev'n  Italy,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
In  distant  echoes  answer'd.  Mdison. 

Le'agued,  leeg'd.36a  adj.  [from  league.] 
Confederated. 

And  now  thus  leagued  by  an  eternal  bond, 
What  shall  retard  the  Britons  bold  designs?     Phil. 

Le'aguer,  le'gur.68  n.  s.  [beleggeren, 
Dutch.]    Siege;  investment  of  a  town. 

We  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall 
suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the 
leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to 
our  own  teats.  Shaksp. 

LEAK,  leke.227  n.  s.  Heck,  leke,  Dutch.] 
A  breach  or  hole  which  lets  in  water. 

There  will  be  always  evils,  which  no  art  of  man 
can  cure;  breaches  and  leaks  more  than  mail's  wit 
hath  hands  to  stop.  Hooker. 

The  water  rushes  in,  as  it  doth  usually  in  the  leak 
of  a  ship.  Wilkins. 

Whether  she  sprung  a  leak  I  cannot  find, 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind, 
Or  that  some  rock  below  her  bottom  rent, 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went.  Dryd. 

To  Leak,  leke.  v.  n. 

1.  To  let  water  in  or  out. 

They  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  Jordan,  and  then  we 
leak  in  your  chimney.  Shaksp. 

His  feet  should  be  washed  every  day  in  cold  wa- 
ter; and  have  his  shoes  so  thin,  that  they  might  leak, 
and  let  in  water.  Locke. 

2.  To  drop  through  a  breach,  or  discon- 
tinuity. 

The  water,  which  will  perhaps  by  degrees  leak  in- 
to several  parts,  may  be  emptied  out  again 

Wilkins. 
Golden  stars  hung  o'er  their  heads, 
And  seem'd  so  crowded,  that  they  burst  upon  'cm, 
And  dart  at  once  their  baleful  influence 
In  leaking  fire.  Dryden. 

ILe'akage,  le'kidje.90   n.  s.  [from  leak.] 
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Allowance  made  for  accidental  loss  in 
liquid  measures. 
Le'aky,  le'ke.  adj.  [from  leak.] 

1.  Battered  or  pierced,  so  as  to  let  water 
in  or  out. 

Thou  Yt  so  leaky, 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking;  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  Shaksji 

If  you  have  not  enjoy 'd  what  youth  could  give, 
But  life  sunk  through  you  like  a  leaky  sieve, 
Accuse  yourself,  you  liv'd  not  while  you  might. 

Dryden . 

2.  Loquacious;  not  close. 

Women  are  so  leaky,  that  I  have  hardly  met  with 

one  that  could  not  hold  her  breath  longer  than  she 

could  keep  a  secret.  L'Estrange. 

To  Lean,  lene-227  23S  v.  n.  preter.  leaned 

or  leant,  [hlinan,  Saxon;  lenen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  incline  against;  to  rest  against. 

Lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm, 
And  in  that  case  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease.    Shaksp. 

Security  is  expressed  among  the  medals  of  Gor- 
dianus,  by  a  lady  leaning  against  a  pillar,  a  sceptre 
in  her  hand,  before  an  altar.  Peacham. 

The  columns  may  be  allowed  somewhat  above 
their  ordinary  length,  because  they  lean  unto  so  good 
supporters.  Wotton. 

Upon  his  iv'ry  sceptre  first  he  leant, 
Then  shook  his  head,  that  shook  the  firmament. 

Dryden. 

Oppress'd  with  anguish,  panting  and  o'crspent, 
His  fainting  limbs  against  an  oak  he  leant.     Dryd. 

If  God  be  angry,  all  our  other  dependencies  will 
profit  us  nothing;  every  other  support  will  fail  under 
us  when  we  come  to  lean  upon  it,  and  deceive  us 
in  the  day  when  we  want  it  most.  Rogers. 

Then  leaning  o'er  the  rails  he  musing  stood.  Gay. 

'Mid  the  central  depth  of  black'ning  woods, 
High  rais'd  in  solemn  theatre  around 
Leans  the  huge  elephant.  Thomson: 

2.  To  propend;  to  tend  toward. 

They  delight  rather  to  lean  to  their  old  customs, 
though  they  be  more  unjust,  and  more  inconvenient. 

Spenser. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean 
not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  Proverbs. 

A  desire  leaning  to  either  side,  biasses  the  judg- 
ment strangely.  Watts. 

3.  To  be  in  a  bending  posture. 

She  leans  me  out  at  her  mistress's  chamber  win- 
dow, bids  me  a  thousand  times  good  night.   Shaksp. 

Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with  toil, 
She  laid  her  down;  and  leaning  on  her  knees, 
Invok'd  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries.  Dryden. 

The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wars, 
Sharp'ning  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their  stars. 

Dryden. 

Lean,  lene.227  adj.  [hlaene,  Saxon.] 
1.  Not  fat;  meager;  wanting  flesh;  bare- 
boned. 

You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire. 

Shaksp. 

Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals!  who  would  e'er  suppose, 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity!  Shaksp. 

Lean-look'd  prophets  whisker  fearful  change. 

Shaksp. 

I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate, 
As  ieon-fae'd  envy  in  her  loathsome  cave.    Shaksp. 

Seven  other  kine  came  up  out  of  the  river,  ill- 
favoured  and  tectn-flesbed.  Genesis. 

Let  a  physician  beware  how  he  purge  after  hard 
frosty  weather,  and  in  a  lean  body,  without  prepa- 
ration. Bacon. 

And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  cynic  tub, 
Praising  the  lean,  and  sallow,  abstinence.     Milton. 

Swear  that  Adrastus,  and  the  /ean-look'd  prophet, 
Are  joint  conspirators.  Dryden- 

Lean  people  often  suffer  for  want  of  fat.  as  fat 
people  may  by  obstruction  of  the  vessels,    ■flr6u(/i.< 
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No  laughing  gr?"cs  wanton  in  my  eyes;- 
But  hags>er\i  grief,  Jean-looking  sallow  care, 
Dwell  on  my  brow.  Rowc's  Jane  Shore. 

2.  Not  unctuous;  thin;  hungry. 

There  arc  two  chief  kinSs  of  terrestrial  liquors, 
those  that  are  fat  and  light,  anil  those  that  are  lean 
and  more  earthy,  like  common  water.  Burnet. 

3.  Low;  poor:    in  opposition  to  great   or 
rich. 

That  which  combin'd  us  was  most  great,  and  let 
not 
A  lamer  action  rend  us.  Shaksp. 

4.  Jejune;  not   comprehensive;   not    em- 
bellished: as,  a  lean  dissertation. 

Lean,  lene.  n.  s.  That  part  of  flesh  which 
consists  of  the  muscle  without  the  fat. 

With  razors  keen  we  cut  our  passage  clean 
Through  rills  of  fat,  and  deluges  of  lean.  Farquhar. 

Le'anly,  lene'le.  adv.  [from  lean.]  Mea- 
gerly;  without  plumpness. 

Le'anness,  lene'nes.  n.  s.  [from  lean.] 

1.  Extenuation   of  body;    want   of  flesh; 
meagerness. 

If  thy  leanness  love  such  food, 
There  are  those,  that,  for  thy  sake, 
Do  enough.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  symptoms  of  too  great  fluidity  are  excess  of 
universal  secretions,  as  of  perspirations,  sweat,  urine, 
liquid  dejectures,  leanness,  and  weakness.    Jirbulh. 

2.  Want  of  matter;  thinness;  poverty. 
The  poor  king  Reignier,  whose  large  style 

Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse.     Shaksp. 

To  Leap,   lepe.239  v.   n.  [hieapan,   Sax. 
loufi,  Scotish.] 

1.  To  jump;  to  move  upward  or  progres- 
sively without  change  of  the  feet. 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting 
into  my  saddle  with  my  armour  on,  I  should  quickly 
leap  into  a  wife.  Shaksp. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands 
than  without;  for  that  the  weight,  if  it  be  propor- 
tionable, strengtheneth  the  sinews  by  contracting 
them.  In  leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  first 
cast  backwards  and  then  forwards  with  so  much  the 
greater  force;  for  the  hands  go  backward  before 
they  take  their  rise.  Bacon. 

In  a  narrow  pit 
He  saw  a  lion,  and  leaped  down  to  it.  Cowley. 

Thrice  from  the  ground  she  leaped,  was  seen  to 
wield 
Her  brandish'd  lance.  Dryden. 

2.  To  rush  with  vehemence. 

God  changed  the  spirit  of  the  king  into  mildness, 

who  in  a  fear  leaped  from  his  throne,  and  took  her 

in  his  arms,  till  she  came  to  herself  again.    Esther. 

After  he  went  into  the  tent,  and  found  her  not,  he 

leaped  out  to  the  people.  Judith. 

He  ruin  upon  ruin  heaps, 
And  on  me,  like  a  furious  giant,  leaps.         Sandys. 
Strait  leaping  from  his  horse,  he  rais'd  me  up. 

Rowe. 

3.  To  bound;  to  spring. 

Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy.      Luke. 
I  am  warm'd,  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  glory. 

Jlddisun. 

4.  To  fly;  to  start- 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leaped  from  his  eyes:  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him; 
Then  makes  him  nothing.  Shaksp- 

Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks  of 
fire  leap  out.  Job. 

To  Leap,  lepe.939  v.  n. 

1.  To  pass  over,  or  into,  by  leaping. 

Every  man  is  not  of  a  constitution  to  leap  a  gulf 
for  the  saving  of  his  country.  L'Estrange. 

As  one  condemn'd  to  leap  a  precipice, 


Who  sees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below, 

Stops  short.  Dryden. 

She  dares  pursue  if  they  dare  lead: 
As  their  example  still  prevails, 
She  tempts  the  stream,  or  leaps  the  pales.      Prior. 
2.  To  compress,  as  beasts. 

Too  soon  they  must  not  feel  the  sting  of  love: 
Let  him  not  leap  the  cow.  Dryden. 

Leap,  lepe.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Bound;  jump;  act  of  leaping. 

2.  Space  passSU  by  leaping. 
After  they  have  carried  their  riders  safe  over  all 

leaps,  and  through  all  dangers,  what  comes  of  them 
in  the  end  but  to  be  broken-winded?     V Estrange. 

3.  Sudden  transition. 
Wickedness  comes  on  by  degrees,  as  well  as  vir- 
tue, and  sudden  leaps  from  one  extreme  to  another 
are  unnatural.  L1 Estrange. 

The  commons  wrested  even  the  power  of  chusing 
a  king  intirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobles;  which 
was  so  great  a  leap,  and  caused  such  a  convulsion 
in  the  state,  that  the  constitution  could  not  bear. 

Swift, 
i.  An  assault  of  an  animal  of  prey. 

The  cat  made  a  leap  at  the  mouse.    VEstrange. 
>.  Embrace  of  animals. 

How  she  cheats  her  bellowing  lover's  eye; 
The  rushing  leap,  the  doubtful  progeny.       Dryden. 
5.   Hazard,  or  effect  of  leaping. 
Methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon. 

Shaksp. 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woo  your  own  destruction.  Shuksp. 

Behold  tiiat  dreadlul  downfal  of  a  rock, 
Where  yon  old  fisher  views  the  waves  from  high! 
'Tis  the  convenient  leap  1  mean  to  try.        Dryden. 

Leap-froo,  lepe'frog.  n.  s.  \_leaji  and 
frog.]  A  play  of  children,  in  which 
they  imitate  the  jump  of  frogs. 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  I  should  quick- 
ly leap  into  a  wife.  Shaksp. 

Leap-year,  lepe'yere.  n.  s. 

Leap-year  or  bissextile  is  every  fourth  year,  and 
so  called  from  its  leaping  a  day  more  that  year  than 
in  a  common  year:  so  that  the  common  year  has  365 
days,  but  the  leap-year  366;  and  then  .February 
hath  29  days,  which  in  common  years  hath  but  28. 
To  find  the  leap-year  you  have  this  rule: 

Divide  by  4;  what  's  left  shall  be 
For  leap-year  0;  for  past  1,  2,  3.  Harris. 

The  reason  of  the  name  of  leap-year  is,  that  a  day 
of  the  week  is  missed;  as,  if  on  one  year  the  first  of 
March  be  on  Monday,  it  will  on  the  next  year  be  on 
Tuesday,  but  on  leap-year  it  will  leap  to  Wednes- 
day. 

That  the  sun  consisteth  of  365  days  and  almost 
six  hours,  wanting  eleven  minutes;  which  six  hours 
omitted  will,  in  process  of  time,  largely  deprave  the 
compute;  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  the  bissextile 
or  leap-year.  Brown. 

To  LEARN,  lern.23*x>.a.  [leojtman,  Sax.] 
1.  To  gain  the  knowledge  or  skill  of. 

Learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  Matthew. 

He   in  a  shorter  time  thau  was  thought  possible, 

learned  both  to  speak  and  write  the  Arabian  tongue- 

Knolles. 

Learn,  wretches!  learn,  the  motions  of  the  mind, 

And  the  great  moral  end  of  human  kind.     Dryden. 

Yon  may  rely  upon  my  tender  care, 
To  keep  him  far  from  perils  of  ambition: 
All  he  can  learn  of  me,  will  be  to  weep!  Ji.  Philips. 
To  teach.  [It  is  observable,  that  in 
many  of  the  European  languages  the 
same  word  signifies  to  learn  and  to 
teach;  to  gain  or  impart  knowledge.] 
This  sense  is  now  obsolete. 

He  would  learn 
The  lion  stoop  to  him  in  lowly  wise, 
A  leison  hard.  Spenser. 


You  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on  't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse:  the  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language.  Shaksp. 

A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one, 
Have  learned  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently.  Shak.. 

Hast  thou  not  learn'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes?  Shafcsp. 

To  Learn,  l£rn.  v.  n.     To  take  pattern; 
with  of. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I 

am  meek  and  lowly.  ^Matthew. 

In  imitation  of  sounds,  that  Man  should  be  the 

teacher  is  no  part  of  the  matter;  for  birds  will  learn 

one  of  another.  Bacon. 

Le'arned,  ler'ned.362  adj.  [from  learn.~\ 
I.  Versed  in  science  and  literature. 

It  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  which  way 

the  learned  shall  determine  of  it.  Locke. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence: 

Such  labour'd  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style, 

Amaze  th'  unlearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile. 

Pope. 
The  learned  met  with  free  approach, 
Although  they  came  not  in  a  coach.  Swift. 

The  best  account  is  given  of  them  by  their  own 
authors:  but  I  trust  more  to  the  table  of  the  leai-ned 
bishop  of  Bath.  Jirbuthnot. 

,  Skilled;  skilful;  knowing:  with  in. 

Though  train'd  in  arms,  and  learned  in  martial 
arts, 
Thou  chusest  not  to  conquer  men  but  hearts.  Gran. 
.  Skilled  in  scholastick,  as  distinct  from, 
other  knowledge. 

Till  a  man  can  judge  whether  they  be  truths  or 
no,  his  understanding  is  but  little  improved:  and 
thus  men  of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned,  but 
may  be  little  knowing.  Locke. 

LE'AKNEDLY,ler'ned-le.  adv.  [from  learn- 
ed.^    With  knowledge;  with  skill. 
The  apostle  seemed  in  his  eyes  but  learnedly  mad. 

Hooker. 
Much 
He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten.         Shaksp. 
Ev'ry  coxcomb  swears  as  learnedly  as  they.  Stcift. 

Le'arning,  ler'nlng.*10  n.  s.  [from  learn.'] 

1.  Literature;  skill  in  languages  or  scien- 
ces; generally  scholastick  knowledge. 

Learning  hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  almost  child- 
ish; then  its  youth,  when  luxuriant  and  juvenile; 
then  its  strength  of  years,  when  solid;  and,  lastly, 
its  old  age,  when  dry  and  exhaust.  Bacon. 

To  tongue  or  pudding  thou  hast  no  pretence, 
Learning  thy  talent  is,  but  mine  is  sense.       Prior. 

As  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  so  it  is  manifest  from  this  chapter,  that 
St.  Paul  was  a  great  master  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks.  Bentley. 

2.  Skill  in  any  thing  good  or  bad. 
An  art  of  contradiction  by  way  of  scorn,  a  /fam- 
ing- wherewith  we  were  long  sithence  forewarned, 
that  the  miserable  times  whereunto  we  are  fallen 
should  abound.  Hooker. 

Le'arner,  ler'nur.  n.  s.  [from  learn.]  One 
who  is  yet  in  his  rudiments;  one  who 
is  acquiring  some  new  art  or  know- 
ledge. 

The  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered 
themselves  to  fix.  Bacon. 

Nor  can  a  learner  work  so  cheap  as  a  skilful 

pra»->iied  artist  can.  Graunt; 

LI ■.'.  .aSE,   lese.227  n.    s.  \Jaisser,   French; 

S/iel.nan.] 
1.  A  contract  by  which,  in  consideration 
of  some  payment,  a  temporary   posses- 
sion is  granted  cf  huuses  or  lands. 

Why,  cousinj,  wer't  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  tease.     Shaksp. 
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Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  lease, 
And  that  too,  if  the  lessor  please,  must  cease.  Den. 

I  have  heard  a  man  talk  with  contempt  of  bish- 
op's leases,  as  on  a  worse  foot  than  the  rest  of  his 
estate.  SwifL 

2.  Any  tenure. 

Our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature.  Shaksp. 

Thou  to  give  the  world  increase, 
Short'ncd  hast  thy  own  life's  lease.  Milton. 

To  Lease,  lese.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
let  by  lease. 

Where  the  vicar  leases  his  glebe,  the  tenant  must 
pay  the  great  tithes  to  the  rector  or  impropriator, 
and  the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar.  Ayliffe. 

To  Lease,  leze.227  v.  n.  [lesen,  Dutch.] 
To  glean;  to  gather  what  the  harvest- 
men  leave. 

She  in  harvest  us'd  to  lease; 
But  harvest  done,  to  chare-work  did  aspire, 
Meat,  think,  and  two-pence  was  her  daily  hire. 

Dry  den. 
Le'aser,  le'zur.  n.  s.  [from  lease.']  Glean- 
er; gatherer  after  the  reaper. 

There  was  no  office  which  a  man  from  England 

might  not  have;  and  I  looked  upon  all  who  were 

born  here  as  only  in  the  condition  of  leasers  and 

gleaners.  Swift. 

LEASH,  leesh.227  n.  s.  [lesse,   French; 

letse,  Dutch;  laccio,  Italian.] 

1.  A  leather  thong,  by  which  a  falconer 
holds  his  hawk,  or  a  courser  leads  his 
greyhound.  Hanmer. 

Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash, 
To  let  him  slip  at  will.  Shaksp. 

What  I  was,  I  am; 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back;  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly.  Shaksp. 

2.  A  tierce;  three. 

I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers,  and  can 
call  them  all  by  their  christian  names.        Shaksp. 

Some  thought  when  he  did  gabble 
Th'  ad  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once.  Hudibras. 

Thou  art  a  living  comedy;  they  are  a  leash  of 
dull  devils.  Dennis. 

3.  A  band  wherewith  to  tie  any  thing  in 

general. 

The  ravished  soul  being  shewn  such  game,  would 
break  those  leashes  that  tie  her  to  the  body.    Boyle. 

To  Leash,  leesh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  bind;  to  hold  in  a  string. 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leasht  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and 

fire, 
Crouch  for  employment.  Shaksp. 

Le'asivg,  le'zing.227  41°  n.  s.  [lear-e,  Sax.] 
Lies;  falsehood. 

O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  have  such 
pleasure  in  vanity,  and  seek  after  leasing?  Psalms. 

He  'mongst  ladies  would  their  fortunes  read 
Out  of  their  hands,  and  merry  leasings  tell.    Hubb. 

He  hates  foul  leasings  and  vile  flattery, 
Two  'ilthy  blots  in  noble  gentery.  Hubberd. 

That  false  pilgrim  which  that  leasing  told, 
Was  indeed  old  Archimago.  Fairy  Qjceen. 

I  have  ever  verified  my  friends 
With  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer:  nay,  sometimes, 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw;  and  in  his  praise 
Have  almost  stampt  the  leasing.  Shaksp. 

As  folks,  quotii  Richard,  prouc  to  leasing, 
Say  things  at  first,  because  they're  pleasing; 
Then  prove  what  they  have  once  asserted, 
Nor  care  to  have  their  lie  dtoenod: 


Till  their  own  dreams  at  length  deceive  them, 
Aud  oft  repeating  they  belies  e  them.  Prior. 

Trading  free  shall  thrive  again, 
Nor  leasings  lewd  affright  the  swain.  Gay. 

Least,  leest.227  adj.  the  superlative  of  /ti- 
tle, [ljer-c,  Saxon.  This  word  Wallis 
would  persuade  us  to  write  lest,  that  it 
may  be  analogous  to  less;  but  surely 
the  profit  is  not  worth  the  change.] 
Little  beyond  others;  smallest. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies 

shewed  to  thy  servant.  Genesis. 

A  man  can  no  more  have  a  positive  idea  of  the 

greatest  than  he  has  of  the  least  space.  Locke. 

Least,  leest.  adv.    In  the  lowest  degree; 

in  a  degree  below  others;  less  than  any 

other  way. 

He  resolv'd  to  wave  his  suit, 
Or  for  a  while  play  least  in  sight.  Hudibras. 

Ev'n  that  avert;  I  chuse  it  not; 

But  taste  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot.  Dryden. 

No  man  more  truly  knows  to  place  a  right  -value 

on  your  friendship,  than  he  who  least  deserves  it  on 

all  other  accounts  than  his  due  sense  of  it.      Pope. 

At  Least,  at-leest'.  1     To   say 

At  the  Least,  at-THe-lcest'.      W  no  more; 
At  Leastwise,  at-leest'wize.  J  not  to  de- 
mand or  affirm  more  than  is  barely  suf- 
ficient; at  the  lowest  degree. 

He  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour.  Milton. 

He  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough;  at  least  on  her  bestowed 
Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact.  Milton. 

Upon  the  mast  they  saw  a  young  man,  at  least  if 
he  were  a  man,  who  sat  as  on  horseback.     Sidney. 

Every  effect  doth  after  a  sort  contain,  at  leastwise 
resemble,  the  cause  from  which  it  proceedeth. 

Hooker. 

Honour  and  fame  at  least  the  thund'rer  ow'd, 
And  ill  he  pays  the  promise  of  a  God.  Pope. 

The  remedies,  if  any,  are  to  be  proposed  from  a 
constant  course  of  the  milken  diet,  continued  at 
least  a  year.  Temple. 

A  fiend  may  deceive  a  creature  of  more  excel- 
lency than  himself,  at  least  by  the  tacit  permission 
of  the  Omniscient  Being.  Dryden. 

2.  It  has  a  sense  implying  doubt;  to  say 
no  more;  to  say  the  least;  not  to  say  all 
that  might  be  said. 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  now  fail'd 
New  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  least 
Are  his  created.  Milton. 

Let  useful  observations  be  at  least  some  part  of 
the  subject  of  your  conversation.  Watts. 

Le'asy,  le'se.  adj.  [This  word  seems 
formed  from  the  same  root  with  loisir, 
French,  or  loose.]  Flimsy;  of  weak  tex- 
ture.  Not  in  use. 

He  never  leaveth,  while  the  sense  itself  be  left 
loose  aud  leusy.  ^Jscham. 

Le'ather,  leTH'ur.93  234  n.  s.  [leftep, 
Saxon;  teadr,  Erse.] 

1.  Dressed  hides  of  animals. 

He  was  a  hairy  man,  and  girt  with  a  girdle  of 
leather  about  his  loins.  2  Kings. 

And  if  two  boots  keep  out  the  weather, 
What  need  you  have  two  hides  of  leather?      Prior. 

2.  Skin:  ironically. 

Returning  sound  in  limb  and  wind, 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind.  Swift. 

Z.  It  is  often  used  in  composition  for  lea- 
thern. 

The  shepherd's  homely  curds, 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle; 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicacies.  Shaksp. 

LE'ATHEitcoATjleTH'ur-kote.  n.s.  [leather 


and  coat.]  An  apple  with  a  tough  rind. 
There  is  a  dish  of  teathercoats  for  you.  Shaksp. 
Le'atherdresser,  leiH'ur-dre&'sur.  w.  «. 
[leather  and  dresser.]  He  who  prepares 
leather;  he  who  manufactures  hides  for 
use. 

He  removed  to  Cumar,  and  by  the  way  waj  en- 
tertained at  the  house  of  one  Tichius,  a  leatherdres- 
ser.  Pope. 

Leather-mouthed,      leTH'ur-mouTii'd. 
adj.  [leather  and  mouth.] 

By  a  leather-nwuth,d  fish,  I  mean  such  as  ha\c 
their  teeth  in  their  throat;  as,  the  chub  or  cheven. 

Walton. 

Le'athern,  leTH'urn.  adj.  [from  leather.] 
Made  of  leather. 

I  saw  her  hand;  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  free-stone  colour'dbaud:  I  verily  did  thiuk 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on.  Shaksp. 

The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting.  Shaksp. 

In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retain 
A  splendid  shilling.  Philips. 

Le'atherseller,    leTH'ur-sel'lur.    n.   s. 
[leather  and  seller.]     He  who  deals  in 
leather  and  vends  it. 
Le'athery,    ldTH'ur-e.    adj.    [from    lea- 
ther.]    Resembling  leather. 
Wormius  calls  this  crust  a  leathery  skin.     Grew. 
Leave,  level227  n.  s.  [lepe,  Saxon;  from 
ly  pan,  to  grant.] 

1.  Grant  of  liberty;  permission;  allowance.. 

By  your  leave,  Ireneus,  notwithstanding  all  this 
your  careful  foresight,  methinks  I  see  an  evil  lurk 
unespied.  Spenser. 

When  him  his  dearest  Una  did  behold, 
Disdaining  life,  desiring  leave  to  dye.  Spenser. 

I  make  bold  to  press  upon  you. 
— You're  welcome;  give  us  leave,  drawer.    Shaksp. 

The  days 
Of  Sylla's  sway,  when  the  free  sword  took  leave 
To  act  all  that  it  would.  Ben  Jonson. 

Thrice  happy  snake !  that  in  her  sleeve 
May  boldly  creep;  we  dare  not  give 
Our  thoughts  so  unconfin'd  a  leave.  Waller. 

No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead.  Dnjd. 

Offended  that  we  fought  without  his  leave, 
He  takes  this  time  his  secret  hate  to  shew.  Dryden. 

One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  offer  about  syllo- 
gism, before  I  leave  it.  Locke. 

I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any  who  serves 
me,  let  him  be  never  so  obnoxious  to  any  party:  nor 
did  the  lory  party  put  me  to  the  hardship  of  asking 
this  leave.  Pope. 

2.  Farewel;  adieu.     In  this  sense  leave  is 
permission  to  de/iart. 

Take  leave  and  part,  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 

Shaksp 
Evils  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure,  most  of  all  show  evil.     Shaksp. 
There  is  further  compliment  of  have  taking  be- 
tween France  and  him.  Shaksp. 

Here  my  father  comes; 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  secorid  leave.  Shaksp. 

But  my  dear  nothings,  take  your  leave, 
No  longer  must  vou  me  deceive.  Svcklmg. 

Many  stars  may  be  visible  in  our  hemisphere, 
thacare  not  so  at  present:  and  many  shall  take  leave 
of  our  horizon,  and  appear  unto  southern  habita- 
tions. Brown. 
To  Leave,  live.  v.  a.  pret.  I  left;  I  have 
left.  [Of  the  derivation  of  this  word  the 
etymologists,    give   no  satisfactory    ac- 
count.] 
1.  To  quit;  to  forsake. 

A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  ar.<i 
cleave  unto  his  wife.  Gen 
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If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  nine, 
Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  swine. 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To  desert;  to  abandon. 

He  that  is  of  an  unthankful  mind,  will  leave  him 
in  danger  that  delivered  him.  Ecclesiasticus. 

3.  To  depart  from,  without  action:   as,  I 
left  things  as  I  found  them. 

When  they  were  departed  from  him,  they  left 
him  in  great  diseases.  2  Chronicles. 

4.  To  have  remaining  at  death. 

There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind 
them.  Ecclesiasticus. 

5.  Not  to  deprive  of. 

They  still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  God, 
and  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  my  charity 
to  them  too.  Taylor. 

6.  To  suffer  to  remain. 

If  it  be  done  without  order,  the  mind  compre- 
hendeth  less  thatyvhich  is  set  down;  and  besides,  it 
leavetk  a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might  be  said  than  is 
expressed.  Bacon. 

These  things  must  be  left  uncertain  to  farther 
discoveries  in  future  ages.  Abbot. 

Who  those  are,  to  whom  this  right  by  descent  be- 
longs, he  leaves  out  of  the  reach  of  any  one  to  dis- 
cover from  bis  writings.  Locke. 

7.  Not  to  cany  away. 

They  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed  the 
increase  of  the  earth,  and  left  no  sustenance  for  Is- 
rael. Judges. 

He  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle;  which  also 
shall  not  leave  thee  either  corn,  wine,  or  oil.  Dent. 

Vastius  gave  strict  commandment,  that  they 
should  leave  behind  them  unnecessary  baggage. 

Knolles''  History. 

8.  To  reject;  not  to  choose. 

In  all  the  common  incidents  of  life, 
I  am  superiour,  1  can  take  or  leave.  Steele. 

9.  To  fix  as  a  token  or  remembrance. 

This  I  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occasion  for 
him  to  consider,  how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to 
experience.  Locke. 

10.  To  bequeath;  to  give  as  inheritance. 
That  peace  thou  leav'st  to  thy  imperial  line, 

That  peace,  O  happy  shade!  be  ever  thine.    Dryd. 

1 1.  To  give  up;  to  resign. 

Thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard;  thou  shalt 
leave  them  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger.   Leviticus. 

If  a  wise  man  were  left  to  himself,  and  his  own 
choice,  to  wish  the  greatest  good  to  himself  he  could 
devise;  the  sum  of  all  his  wishes  would  be  this.  That 
there  were  just  such  a  being  as  God  is.     Tillotson. 

12.  To  permit  without  interposition. 
Whether  Esau  were  a  vassal,  I  leave  the  reader 

to  judge.  Locke. 

13.  To  cease  to  do;  to  desist  from. 

Let  us  return,  lest  my  father  leave  caring  for  the 
asses,  and  take  thought  for  us.  1  Samuel. 

14.  To  Leave  off.     To   desist  from;  to 
forbear. 

If,  upon  any  occasion,  you  bid  him  leave  off  the 
doing  of  any  thing,  you  must  be  sure  to  carry  the 
point.  Locke. 

In  proportion  as  old  age  came  on,  he  left  off  fox- 
hunting. Spectator. 

15.  To  Leave  off.  To  forsake. 

He  began  to  leave  off  some  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, his  roaring  and  bullying  about  the  streets:  he 
put  on  a  serious  air.  Arbuthnot. 

16.  To  Leave  out.  To  omit;  to  neglect. 
I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 

I  leave  out  ceremony.  Shaksp. 

You  may  partake:  I  have  told  'em  who  you  are. 
— I  should  be  loth  to  be  left  out,  and  here  too. 

Ben  Jonson. 
What  is  set  down  by  order  and  division  doth  de- 
monstrate, that  nothing  is  left  out  or  omitted,  but 
all  is  there.  Bacon. 

Befriend  till  utmost  end 
Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out, 


Ere  nice  morn  on  the  Indian  steep 

From  her  cabin  loop-hole  peep.  Milton. 

We  ask,  if  those  subvert 
Reason's  establish'd  maxims,  who  assert 
That  we  the  world's  existence  may  conceive 
Though  we  one  atom  out  of  matter  leave?   Blackm. 
I  always  thought  this  passage  left  out  with  a  great 
deal  of  judgment,  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  as  it  seems 
to  contradict  a  part  in  the  sixth  iEneid.     Addison. 
To  Leave,  leve.  v.  n. 

1.  To  cease;  to  desist. 

She  is  my  essence,  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive.     Shaksp. 

And  since  this  business  so  far  fair  is  done, 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.      Shaksp. 

He  began  at  the  eldest,  and  left  at  the  youngest. 

Genesis. 

2.  To  Leave  off.  To  desist. 

Grittus,  hoping  that  they  in  the  castle  would  not 
hold  out,  left  off  to  batter  or  undermine  it,  where- 
with he  perceived  he  little  prevailed.  Knulles. 

But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait.    Roscom. 

3.  To  Leave  off.    To  stop. 

Wrongs  do  not  leave  off  there  where  they  begin, 
But  still  beget  new  mischiefs  in  their  course.  Dan. 
To  Leave,  ieve.  v.  a.  [from  levy;  lever, 
French.]  To  levy;  to  raise:  a  corrupt 
word,  made,  I  believe,  by  Spenser,  for 
a  rhyme. 

An  army  strong  she  leav'd, 
To  war  on  those  which  him  had  of  his  realm  be- 
reav'd.  Spenser. 

Le'aved,  leev'd.337  adj.  [from  leaves,  of 
leaf] 

1.  Furnished  with  foliage. 

2.  Made  with  leaves  or  folds. 

I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him 
the  two  leaved  gates.  Isaiah. 

LE'AVEN,  lev'ven.103  23*  n.  s.  [levain, 
Fr.  levare,  Lat.] 

1 .  Ferment  mixed  with  any  body  to  make 
it  light;  particularly  used  of  sour  dough 
mixed  in  a  mass  of  bread. 

It  shall  not  be  baked  with  leaven.  Leviticus. 

All  fermented  meats  and  drinks  are  easiest  di- 
gested; and  those  unfermented,  by  barm  or  leaven, 
are  hardly  digested.  Floyer. 

2.  Any  mixture  which  makes  a  general 
change  in  the  mass:  it  generally  means 
something  that  depraves  or  corrupts 
that  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Many  of  their  propositions  savour  very  strongly 
of  the  old  leaven  of  innovations.         King  Charles. 
To   Le'aven,    lev'ven.   v.   n.  [from    the 
noun.] 

1.  To  ferment  by  something  mixed. 

You  must  tarry  the  leavening.  Shaksp. 

Whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off.  Exodus. 

Breads  we  have  of  several  grains,  with  divers 
kinds  of  leavenings,  and  seasonings;  so  that  some  do 
extremely  move  appetites.  Bacon. 

2.  To  taint;  to  imbue. 

That  cruel  something  unpossest, 
Corrodes,  and  leavens  all  the  rest.  Prior. 

Le'aveh,  le'vur.98  n.  s.  [from  leave.]  One 
who  deserts  or  forsakes. 

Let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive.  Shaksp. 

Leaves,  leevz.  n.  s.  The  plural  of  leaf. 
Parts  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  man  in  plants 
are,  seeds,  roots,  and  fruits;  for  leaves  they  give  no 
nourishment  at  all.  Bacon. 

Le'avings,  le'vingz.410  n.  s.  [from  leave.] 
Remnant;  relicks;  offal;  refuse:  it  has 
no  singular. 


My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  together, 
To  this  poor  hall,  his  little  Roman  senate, 
The  leavings  of  Pharsalia.  Addison. 

Then  who  can  think  we'll  quit  the  place, 
Or  stop  and  light  at  Chloe's  head, 
With  scraps  and  leavings  to  be  fed.  Sivift- 

Le'avy,  le've.  adj.  [from  leaf]  Full  of 
leaves;  covered  with  leaves;  leafy  is 
more  used. 

Strephon,  with  leavy  twigs  of  laurel  tree, 
A  garland  made  on  temples  for  to  wear, 

For  he  then  chosen  was  the  dignity 

Of  village  lord  that  Whitsontide  to  bear.      Sidney. 

Now,  near  enough:  your  leavy  screens   throw 

down, 

And  show  like  those  you  are.  Shaksp. 

To  Lech,  ietsh.   v.  a.  [lecher,  Fr.]     To 

lick  over.  Hanmer. 

Hast  thou  yet  leched  the  Athenian's  eye 
With  the  love  juice?  Shaksp, 

LE'CHER,  letsh'ur."8  h.  s.  [Derived  by 
Skinner  from  luxure,  old  French:  luxu- 
ria  is  used  in  the  middle  ages  in  the 
same  sense.]  A  whoremaster. 

I  will  now  take  the  leacher;  he  's  at  my  house ; 
he  cannot  'scape  me.  Shaksp. 

You,  like  a  letcher,  out  of  whorish  loins, 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors.      Shaksp. 

The  lecher  soon  transforms  his  mistress;  now 
In  Io's  place  appears  a  lovely  cow.  Dryden. 

The  sleepy  leacher  shuts  his  little  eyes, 
About  his  churning  chaps  the  frothy  bubbles  rise. 

Dryden , 
She  yields  her  charms 
To  that  fair  letcher,  the  strong  god  of  arms.    Pope. 

To  Le'cher,  letsh'ur.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  whore. 

Die  for  adultery?  no.     The  wren  goes  to  't,  and 
the  small  gilded  fly  does  letcher  in  my  sight.  Shaks. 
Gut  eats  all  day,  and  letchers  all  the  night. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Le'cher o us,  letsh' ur-us.  adj.  [from  lech- 
er.] Lewd;  lustful. 

The  sapphire  should  grow  foul,  and  lose  its  beau- 
ty, when  worn  by  one  that  is  lecherous;  the  emerald 
should  fly  to  pieces,  if  it  touch  the  skin  of  any  un- 
chaste person.  Derham. 

Le'cherously,  letsh'ur-us-le.  adv.  [from 
lecherous.]   Lewdly;  lustfully. 

Le'cherousness,  letsh'ur-us-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  lecherous.]    Lewdness. 

Le'chery,  letsh'ur-e.6;7  n.  s.  [from  lech- 
er.] Lewdness;  lust. 

The  rest  welter  with  as  little  shame  in  open 
lechery,  as  swine  do  in  the  common  mire.    Ascliam. . 

Against  such  lewdsters  and  their  lechery. 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery.      Shaksp. 

Le'ction,  lek'shun.  n.  s.  [lectio,  Lat.]  A 
reading;  a  variety  in  copies. 

Every  critick  has  his  own  hypothesis;  if  the  com- 
mon text  be  not  favourable  to  his  opinion,  a  various 
lection  shall  be  made  authentick.  Walts. 

LE'CTURE,  lek'tshure.*61  n.  s.  [lecture, 

Fr.] 
1.  A  discourse  pronounced  upon  any  sub- 
ject. 

Mark  him,  while  Dametas  reads  his  rustick  lec- 
ture unto  him,  how  to  feed  his  beasts  before  noon, 
and  where  to  shade  them  in  the  extreme  heat. 

Sidney  i- 
Wrangling  pedant, 
When  in  musick  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much.   Shaksp. 
When  letters  from  Caesar  were  given  to  Rusticus, 
he  refused  to  open  them  till  the  philosopher  had 
done  his  lectures.  Taylor. 

Virtue  is  the  solid  good,  which  tutors  should  not 
only  read  lectures  and  talk  of,  but  the  labour  and 
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art  of  education  should  furnish  the  mind  with,  and 
fasten  there.  Locke. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  reading;  peru- 
sal. 

In  the  lecture  of  holy  scripture,  their  apprehen- 
sions arc  commonly  confined  unto  the  literal  sense 
of  the  text.  Brown. 

3.  A  magisterial  reprimand;  a  pedantick 
discourse. 

Numidia  will  be  blest  by  Cato's  lectures.  Addis. 
To  Le'cture,  lek'tshure.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  instruct  formally. 

2.  To  instruct  insolently  and  dogmatical- 

iy- 

To  Le'cture,  lek'tshure.  v.  n.  To  read 
in  publick;  to  instruct  an  audience  by  a 
formal  explanation  or  discourse:  as, 
Wallis  lectured  on  geometry. 

Le'cturer,  lek'tshur-ur.  n.  s.  ]_from  lec- 
tured] 

1 .  An  instructor;  a  teacher  by  way  of  lec- 
ture. 

2.  A  preacher  in  a  church,  hired  by  the 
parish  to  assist  the  rector  or  vicar. 

If  any  minister  refused  to  admit  into  his  church 
a  lecturer  recommended  by  them,  and  there  was  not 
one  orthodox  or  learned  man  recommended,  he  was 
presently  required  to  attend  upon  the  committee. 

Clarendon. 
Le'ctureship,  lek'tshur-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
lecture.]  The  office  of  a  lecturer. 

He  got  a  lectureship  in  town  of  sixty  pounds  a- 
year,  where  he  preached  constantly  in  person. 

Swift. 
Led,  led.  The  part.  pret.  of  lead. 

Then  shall  they  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their 
God,  which  caused  them  to  be  led  into  captivity 
among  the  heathen.  Ezekiel. 

The  leaders  of  this  people  cause  them  to  err,  and 
they  that  are  led  of  them  are  destroyed.        Isaiah. 
As  in  vegetables  and  animals,  so  in  most  other 
bodies,  not  propagated  by  seed,  it  is  the  colour  we 
most  fix  on,  and  are  most  led  by.  Locke. 

Ledge,  ledie.  n.  s.  [leggen,  Dutch,  to 
lie.] 

1.  A  row;  layer;  stratum. 

The  lowest  ledge  or  vow  should  be  merely  of 
stone,  closely  laid,  without  mortar:  a  general  cau- 
tion for  all  parts  in  a  building  contiguous  to  board. 

Wotton. 

2.  A  ridge  rising  above  the  rest,  or  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  rest. 

The  four  parallel  sticks,  rising  above  five  inches 
higher  than  the  handkerchief,  served  as  ledges  on 
each  side.  Gulliver. 

3.  Any  prominence,  or  rising  part. 

Beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  he  hides. 
The  bending  brow  above  a  safe  retreat  provides. 

Dryden. 
Ledhorse,  led'horse.  n.  s.  [led  and  horse.] 

A  sumpter  horse. 
Lee,  lee.  n.  s.  pfe,  French.] 

1.  Dregs;  sediment;  refuse:  commonlv 
lees. 

My  clothes,  my  sex,  exchang'd  for  thee, 
I'll  mingle  with  the  people's  wretched  lee .     Prior. 

2.  [Sea  term;  supposed  by  Skinner  from 
I'eau,  French.]  It  is  generally  that  side 
which  is  opposite  to  the  wind,  as  the 
lee  shore  is  that  the  wind  blows  on.  To 
be  under  the  lee  of  the  shore,  is  to  be 
close  under  the  weather  shore.  A  lee- 
ivard  ship  is  one  that  is  not  fast  by  a 
wind,  to  make  her  way  so  good  as  she 
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might.  To  lay  a  ship  by  the  lee,  is  to 
bring  her  so  that  all  her  sails  may  lie 
against  the  masts  and  shrowds  flat,  and 
the  wind  to  come  right  on  her  broad- 
side, so  that  she  will  make  little  or  no 
way.  Diet. 

If  we,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  had  had  a  port  under 
our  lee,  that  we  might  have  kept  our  transporting 
ships  with  our  men  of  war,  we  had  taken  the  Indian 
fleet.  Raleigh. 

The  Hollanders  were  before  Dunkirk  with  the 
wind  at  north-west,  making  a  lee  shore  in  all 
weathers.  Raleigh. 

Unprovided  of  tackling  and  victualling,  they  are 
forced  to  sea  by  a  storm;  yet  better  do  so  than  ven- 
ture splitting  and  sinking  on  a  lee  shore.  K.  Charles. 

Him,  haply  slumb'ring  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skiff, 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea.  Milton. 

Batter'd  by  his  lee  they  lay, 
The  passing  winds  through  their  torn  canvass  play. 

Dryden. 
Leech,  leetsh.  n.  s.  [laec,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  physician;  a  professor  of  the  art  of 
healing:  whence  we  still  use  coivleech. 

A  leech,  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience, 
And  well  could  cure  the  same;  his  name  was  Pa- 
tience. Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
Her  words  prevail'd,  and  then  the  learned  leech 
His  cunning  hand  'gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay, 
And  all  things  else  the  which  his  art  did  teach. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Physic  is  their  bane. 
The  learned  leeches  in  despair  depart, 
And  shake  their  heads,  desponding  of  their  art. 

Dryden. 
Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude: 
Deaf  to  complaints  they  wait  upon  the  ill, 
Till  some  safe  crisis.  Dryden. 

The  hoary  wrinkled  leech  has  watch'd  and  toil'd, 
Tried  every  health-restoring  herb  and  gum, 
And  wearied  out  his  painful  skill  in  vain.       Rowe. 

A  skilful  leach, 
They  say,  had  wrought  this  blessed  deed ;        < 
This  leach  Arbuthnot  was  yclept.    Gay's  Pastorals. 

2.  A  kind  of  small  water  serpent,  which 
fastens  on  animals,  and  sucks  the  blood: 
it  is  used  to  draw  blood  where  the  lan- 
cet is  less  safe,  whence  perhaps  the 
name. 

I  drew  blood  by  leeches  behind  his  ear.  Wiseman. 

Sticking  like  leeches,  till  they  burst  with  blood, 
Without  remorse  insatiably.  Roscommon. 

To  Leech,  leetsh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  treat  with  medicaments. 
Le'echcraft,   leetsh'kraft.   n.  s.   [leech 
and  craft.]  The  art  of  healing. 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persuade: 
We  leechcraft  learn,  but  others  cure  with  it.  Davies. 
Leef,  leef.  adj.  [lieve,  leve,  Dutch.]  Kind; 
fond. 

Whilomeall  these  were  low  and  leefe, 
And  lov'd  their  flocks  to  feed; 

They  never  strove  to  be  the  chief, 
And  simple  was  their  weed.       Spenser's  Pastorals. 
Leek,  leek.   n.  s.    [leac,    Saxon;    loock, 
Dutch;   leechk,  Erse;  fiorrum,  Latin.] 
A  plant. 

Know'st  thou  Fluellen? — Yes. 
— Tell  him  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate, 
Upon  St.  David's  day.  Shakspeare. 

Leek  to  the  Welsh,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear. 

Gay. 

We  use  acrid  plants  inwardly  and  outwardly  in 
gangrenes;  in  the  scurvy,  water-cresses,  horse-ra- 
dish, garlick,  or  leek  pottage.    Floyer  on  Humours. 


LEER,  lere.  n.  s.  [hleape,  Saxon.] 

1.  An  oblique  view. 

I  spy  entertainment  in  her;  she  gives  the  leer  of 
invitation.  Shakspeare. 

Aside  the  devil  turn'd 
For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Ey'd  them  askance.  Milton. 

2.  A  laboured  cast  of  countenance. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  concede  with  civil  leer. 

Pope. 

I  place  a  statesman  full  before  my  sight; 
A  bloated  monster  in  all  his  gecr, 
With  shameless  visage,  and  perfidious  leer.    Swift. 

To  Leer,  lere.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  look  obliquely;  to  look  archly. 

I  will  leer  upon  him  as  he  comes  by;  and  do  but 
mark  the  countenance  that  he  will  give  me.  Shaks. 

I  wonder  whether  you  taste  the  pleasure  of  inde- 
pendency, or  whether  you  do  not  sometimes  leer 
upon  the  court.  Swift,. 

2.  To  look  with  a  forced  countenance. 
Bertran  has  been  taught  the  arts  of  courts, 

To  gild  a  face  with  smiles,  and  leer  a  man  to  ruin. 

Dryden. 

Lees,  leez.  n.  s.  [lie,  French.]  Dregs;  se- 
diment: it  has  seldom  a  singular. 

The  memory  of  king  Richard  was  so  strong,  that 
it  lay  like  Zees  at  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts;  and  if 
the  vessel  was  but  stirred ,  it  would  come  up.  Bacon, 

If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 
Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  swine. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Those  lees  that  trouble  it,  refine 
The  agitated  soul  of  generous  wine.  Dryden. 

To  Leese,  leese.  v.  a.  [lesen,  Dutch.]  To 
lose:  an  old  word. 

Then  sell  to  thy  profit  both  butter  and  cheese, 
Who  buieth  it  sooner  the  more  he  shall  leese.  Tusse*. 

No  cause,  nor  client  fat,  will  Chev'ril  leese, 
But  as  they  come  on  both  sides  he  takes  fees; 
And  pleaseth  both:  for  while  he  melts  his  grease 
For  this,  that  wins  for  whom  he  holds  his  peace. 

Ben  Jonson. 
How  in  the  port  our  fleet  dear  time  did  leese, 
Withering  like  prisoners,  which  lie  but  for  fees. 

Donne. 

Leet,  leet.  n.  s. 

Leete,  or  leta,  is  otherwise  called  a  law-day.  The 
word  seemeth  to  have  grown  from  the  Saxon  IeSe, 
which  was  a  court  of  jurisdiction  above  the  wapen- 
take or  hundred,  comprehending  three  or  four  of 
them,  otherwise  called  thirshing,  and  contained  the 
third  part  of  a  province  or  shire:  these  jurisdictions, 
one  and  other,  be  now  abolished,  and  swallowed  up 
in  the  county  court.  Cowel. 

Who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  JeeJs  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit 
With  meditations  lawful?  Shakspeare. 

You  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  bought  stone  jugs,  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 

Shakspeare. 
Le'eward,  lee'ward.88  adj.  [lee  and  pe- 
apb,  Saxon.]    Toward  the  wind.    See 
Lee. 

The  classical  were  called  long  ships,  the  onerariae 
round,  because  of  their  figure  approaching  towards 
circular:  this  figure,  though  proper  for  the  stowage 
of  goods,  was  not  the  fittest  for  sailing,  because  of 
the  great  quantity  of  leeward  way  except  when  they 
sailed  full  before  the  wind.  Arbuthnot. 

Let  no  statesmen  dare, 
A  kingdom  to  a  ship  compare; 
Lest  he  should  call  our  commonweal 
A  vessel  with  a  double  keel; 
Which  just  like  ours,  new  rigg'd  and  man'd 
And  got  about  a  league  from  land, 
By  change  of  wind  to  lecivard  side, 
The  pilot  knew  not  how  to  guide.  Swift. 

Left,  left.  The  participle  preter.  of  leave. 
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Alas,  poor  lady!  desolate  and  left; 
I  weep  myself  to  think  upon  thy  words.        Sliaksp. 

Had  such  a  river  as  this  been  left  to  itself,  to 
have  found  its  way  out  from  among  the  Alps,  what- 
ever windings  it  had  made,  it  must  haTe  formed 
several  little  seas.  Mdison. 

Were  I  left  to  myself,  I  would  rather  aim  at  in- 
structing than  diverting;  but  if  we  will  be  useful  to 
the  world,  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it.    Spectator. 

Left,  left.  adj.  \lufte,  Dutch;  lavus,  La- 
tin.] Sinistrous;  not  right. 

That  there  is  also  in  men  a  natural  prepotency  in 
the  right,  we  cannot  with  constancy  affirm,  if  we 
make  observation  in  children,  who,  permitted  the 
freedom  of  both  hands,  do  ofttimes  confine  it  unto 
the  left,  and  are  not  without  great  difficulty  restrain- 
ed from  it.  Brmcn. 

The  right  to  Pluto's  golden  palace  guides, 
The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends, 
Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  descends.    Dryden. 

The  gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around, 
And,  on  the  right  and  left,  the  palace  bound; 
The  commons  where  they  can.  Dryden. 

A  raven  from  a  wither'd  oak, 
Left  of  their  lodging  was  oblig'd  to  croak: 
That  omen  lik'd  him  not.  Dryden. 

The  left  foot  naked  when  they  march  to  fight, 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheathe  the  right.  Dry. 

The  man  who  struggles  in  the  fight, 
Fatigues  left  arm  as  well  as  right.  Prior. 

Left-ha'nded,  ltft'hand'ed.  adj.  \_left 
and  hand.']  Using  the  left  hand  rather 
than  the  right. 

The  limbs  are  used  most  on  the  right  side,  where- 
by custom  helpeth;  for  we  see,  that  some  are  left- 
handed,  which  are  such  as  have  used  the  left  hand 
most.  Bacon. 

For  the  seat  of  the  heart  and  liver  on  one  side, 
whereby  men  become  left-handed,  it  happeneth  too 
rarely  to  countenance  an  effect  so  common:  for  the 
seat  of  thelivei-  on  the'left  side  is  very  monstrous. 

Brown. 
Left-ha'ndedness,  left'hand'£d-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  left-handed.]  Habitual  use  of  the 
left  hand. 

Although  a  squint  left-handedness 
B'  ungracious;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand. 

Donne. 
Leg,  leg.  n.  s.  [leg,  Danish;   leggur,   Is- 
landick.] 

1.  The  limb  by  which  we  walk;  particu- 
larly that  part  between  the  knee  and  the 
foot. 

They  haste;  and  what  their  tardy  feet  deny'd, 
The  trusty  staff,  their  better  leg  supply 'd.    Dryden. 

Purging  comfits,  and  ants  eggs, 
Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  legs.         Hudibras. 

Such  intrigues  people  cannot  meet  with,  who 
have  nothing  but  legs  to  carry  them-  Mdison. 

2.  An  act  of  obeisance;  a  bow  with  the 
leg  drawn  back. 

At  court,  he  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off  his 
cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg, 
hands,  lip,  nor  cap.  Shakspeare. 

Their  horses  never  give  a  blow, 
But  when  they  make  a  leg,  and  bow.         Hudibras. 

If  the  boy  should  not  put  off  his  hat,  nor  make 
legs  very  gracefully,  a  dancing-master  will  cure  that 
defect.  Locke. 

He  made  his  leg,  and  went  away.  Swift. 

3.  To  stand  on  his  own  Legs.  To  sup- 
port himself. 

Persons  of  their  fortune  and  quality  could  well 
have  stood  upon  their  own  legs,  and  needed  not  to 
lay  in  for  countenance  and  support.  Collier. 

4.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  supported 
on  the  ground:  as,  the  leg  of  a  table. 

Le'gacy,  leg'a-se.  n.  s.  [legatum,  Latin.] 
Legacy  is  a  particular  thing  given  by  last  will  and 
testament.  Cornell. 
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If  there  be  no  such  thing  apparent  upon  record, 
they  do  as  if  one  should  demand  a  legacy  by  force 
and  virtue  of  some  written  testament,  wherein  there 
being  no  such  thing  specified,  he  plcadeth  that  there 
it  must  needs  be,  and  bringeth  arguments  from  the 
love  or  good-will  which  always  the  testator  bore  him ; 
imagining,  that  these,  or  the  like  proofs,  will  con- 
vict a  testament  to  have  that  in  it,  which  other  men 
can  nowhere  by  reading  find.  Hooker. 

Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies.        Shaksp. 

Good  counsel  is  the  best  legacy  a  father  can  leave 
a  child.  VEstrange. 

When  he  thought  you  gone 
T'  augment  the  number  of  the  bless'd  above, 
He  deem'd  'em  legacies  of  royal  love; 
Nor  arm'd  his  brother's  portions  to  invade, 
But  to  defend  the  present  you  had  made.     Dryden. 

When  the  heir  of  this  vast  treasure  knew, 
How  large  a  legacy  was  left  to  you, 
He  wisely  ty'd  it  to  the  crown  again.  Dryden. 

Leave  to  thy  children  tumult,  strife,  and  war, 
Portions  of  toil,  and  legacies  of  care.  Prior. 

LE'GAL,    le'gal.  adj.    [legal,   Fr.  leges, 
Lat.] 

1.  Done  or  conceived  according  to  law. 

Whatsoever  was  before  Richard  I.  was  before 
time  of  memory;  and  what  is  since,  is,  in  a  legal 
sense,  within  the  time  of  memory .  Hale. 

2.  Lawful;  not  contrary  to  law. 

3.  According  to  the  law  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation. 

His  merits 
To  save  them,  not  their  own,  though  legal,  works. 

Milton. 
Lega'lity,    le-gal'e-te.    n.    s.    [legalite, 

Fr.]    Lawfulness. 
To  Le'galize,  le'gal-ize.  -v.  a.  [legaliser, 
Fr.  from  legal.]  To  authorize;  to  make 

lawful. 

If  any  thing  can  legalise  revenge,  it  should  be 
injury  from  an  extremely  obliged  person:  but  re- 
venge is  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  heaven,  that 
no  consideration  can  impower,  even  the  best  men, 
to  assume  the  execution  of  it.  South. 

Le'gally,  le'gal-le.  adv.  [from  legal.] 
Lawfully;  according  to  law. 

A  prince  may  not,  much  less  may  inferior  judges, 
deny  justice,  when  it  is  legally  and  competently  de- 
manded. Taylor. 

Le'gatary,  leg'a-tar-e.  n.  s.  \_legataire, 
Fr.  from  legatum,  Lat.]  One  who  has 
a  legacy  left. 

An  executor  shall  exhibit  a  true  inventory  of 
goods,  taken  in  the  presence  of  fit  persons,  as  credi- 
tors and  legataries  are,  unto  the  ordinary.     Mliffe. 

Le'gate,  leg'gate.91  n.  s.  [legatus,  Lat. 
legat,  Fr.  legato,  Italian.] 

1.  A  deputy;  an  ambassadour. 

The  legates  from  th'  iEtolian  prince  return: 
Sad  news  they  bring,  that  after  all  the  cost, 
And  care  employ'd,  their  embassy  is  lost.  Dryden. 

2.  A  kind  of  spiritual  ambassadour  from 
the  pope;  a  commissioner  deputed  by 
the  pope  for  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Look  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  Heav'n.  Shak. 

Upon  the  legate's  summons,  he  submitted  him- 
self to  an  examination,  and  appeared  before  him. 

Atterbury. 

Legate'e,  leg-ga-tee'.  n.  s.  [from  lega- 
tum, Lat.]  One  who  has  a  legacy  left 
him. 

If  he  chance  to  'scape  this  dismal  bout, 
The  former  legatees  are  blotted  out.  Dryden. 

My  will  is,  that  if  any  of  the  above-named  lega- 
tees  should  die  before  me,  that  then  the  respective 
legacies  shall  revert  to  myself.  Swift. 
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Le'gatine,  leg'ga-tlne.14"  adj.  [from  le- 
gate.] 

1.  Made  by  a  legate. 
When  any  one  is  absolved  from  excommunication, 

it  is  provided  by  a   legatine  constitution,  that  some 
one  shall  publish  such  absolution.  Mliffe. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  legate  of  the  Roman 
see. 

All  those  you  have  done  of  late, 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom, 
Fall  in  the  compass  of  a  praemunire.      Shakspeare. 

Lega'tion,  le-ga'shun.  n.  s.  \_legatio,  Lat.] 
Deputation;  commission;  embassy. 

After  a  legation  ad  res  repetendas,  and  a  refusal, 
and  a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  a  war,  the  war 
is  no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but 
is  left  at  large.  Bacon. 

In  attiring,  the  duke  had  a  fine  and  unaffected 
politeness,  and  upon  occasion  costly,  as  in  his  lega- 
tions. Wolton. 

Lega'tor,  leg-ga-tor'.1"6  n.  s.  [from  lego, 

Lat.]  One  who  makes  a  will,  and  leaves 

legacies. 

Suppose  debate 

Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  estate, 

Bequeathed  by  some  legator's  last  intent.     Dryden. 
Le'gend,  le'jend.  n.  s.  [legenda,  Lat.] 

1.  A  chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of 
saints. 

Legends  being  grown  in  a  manner  to  be  nothing 
else  but  heaps  of  frivolous  and  scandalous  vanities, 
they  have  been  even  with  disdain  thrown  out,  the 
very  nests  which  bred  them  abhorring  them.  Hooker. 

There  are  in  Rome  two  sets  of  antiquities,  the 
christian  and  the  heathen;  the  former,  though  of  a 
fresher  date,  are  so  embroiled  with  fable  and  legend, 
that  one  receives  but  little  satisfaction.      Mdison. 

2.  Any  memorial  or  relation. 
And  in  this  legend  all  that  glorious  deed 

Read,  whilst  you  arm  you;  arm  you  whilst  you  read. 

Fairfax. 

3.  An  incredible  unauthentick  narrative. 
Who  can  show  the  legends,  that  record 

More  idle  tales,  or  fables  so  absurd?  Blackmore. 
It  is  the  way  of  attaining  to  Heaven,  that  makes 
profane  scorners  so  willingly  let  go  the  expectation 
of  it.  It  is  not  the  articles  of  the  creed,  but  the 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  that  is  such  an 
inconsistent,  incredible  legend.  Bentley. 

4.  Any  inscription;  particularly  on  medals 
or  coins. 

Compare  the  beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of 
legends  on  ancient  coins.  Mdison. 

Le'ger,    led'jur.118    n.   s.    [from    legger, 

Dutch.    To  lie  or  remain  in  a  place.] 

Any  thing  that  lies  in  a  place:  as,  a  le- 

ger  ambassadour,  a   resident,  one   that 

continues  at  the   court  to  which  he  is 

sent;  a  leger-book,  a  book  #hat  lies  in 

the  counting-house. 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  Heav'n, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger.    Shaksp. 

I've  giv'n  him  that, 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  leidgers  for  her  sweet.  Shakspeare. 

If  leiger  ambassadors  or  agents  were  sent  to  re- 
main near  the  courts  of  princes,  to  observe  their 
motions,  such  were  made  choice  of  as  were  vigilant. 

Bacon. 
Who  can  endear 
Thy  praise  too  much?  thou  art  Heav'n's  leiger  here, 
Working  against  the  states  of  death  and  hell.  Herb. 

He  withdrew  not  his  confidence  from  any  of  those 
who  attended  his  person,  who,  in  truth,  lay  leiger 
for  the  covenant,  and  kept  up  the  spirits  of  their 
countrymen  by  their  intelligence.  Clarendon, 

1  call  that  a  ledger  bait,  which  is  fixed,  or  made 
to  rest,  in  one  certain  place,  when  you  shall  be  ab- 
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.,;  and  I  call  that  a  walking  bait  which  you  have 
ever  in  motion.  Walton. 

Legerdema'in,  led-jur-de-mane'.  n.  t. 
[contracted  perhaps  from  legerete  de 
main,  Fi\]  Slight  of  hand;  juggle;  pow- 
er of  deceiving  the  eye  by  nimble  mo- 
tion; trick;  deception;  knack. 

He  so  light  was  at  legerdemain, 
That  what  he  touch'd  came  not  to  light  again. 

I  lubber  d. 
Of  all  the  tricks  and  legerdemain  by  which  men 
impose  upon  their  own  souls,  there  is  none  so  com- 
mon as  the  plea  of  a  good  intention.  South. 
Lege'iuty,  le-jer'e-te.  n.  s.  [legerete,  Fr.] 
Lightness;  nimbleness;  quickness.  Not 

in  use. 

When  the  mind  is  quicken'd 
The  organs  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity.  Shuksp. 

Le'gged,  leg'd.300  adj.  [from  leg.]  Hav- 
ing legs;  furnished  with  legs. 

Le'gible,  led'je-bl.  n.  s.  [legibilis,  Latin.] 

1 .  Such  as  may  be  read. 

You  observe  some  clergymen  with  their  heads 
held  down  within  an  inch  of  the  cushion,  to  read 
what  is  hardly  legible.  Swift. 

2.  Apparent;  discoverable. 

People's  opinions  of  themselves  are  legible  in 
their  countenances.  Thus  a  kind  imagination  makes 
a  bold  man  have  vigour  and  enterprise  in  his  air 
and  motion;  it  stamps  value  and  significancy  upon 
his  face.  Collier. 

Le'gibly,  led'je-ble.  adv.  [from  legible.] 
In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  read. 

Le'gion,  le'jun.  n.  s.  [legio,  Latin.] 

1.  A  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  consisting 
of  about  five  thousand. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  in  Antoniuus's  pillar 
is  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  sending  rain  on  the 
fainting  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunderbolts 
on  his  enemies,  which  is  the  greatest  confirmation 
possible  of  the  story  of  the  christian  legion.  Addison. 

2.  A  military  force. 

She  to  foreign  realms 
Sends  forth  her  dreadful  legions.  Philips. 

3.  Any  great  number. 

Not  in  the  legions 
Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd. 

Shakspeare- 
The  partition  between  good  and  evil  is  broken 
down ;  and  where  one  sin  has  entered,   legions  will 
force  their  way  through  the  same  breach.     Rogers. 
Le'gionary,  le'jun-ar-e.   adj.    [from  le- 
gion.'] 

1.  Relating  to  a  legion. 

2.  Containing  a  legion. 

3.  Containing  a  great  indefinite  number. 

Too  many  applying  themselves  betwixt  jest  and 
earnest,  make  up  the  legionary  body  of  errour. 

Brown. 
Legislation,  led-jis-la'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
legislator,  Lat.]  The  act  of  giving  laws. 
Pythagoras  joined  legislation  to  his  philosophy, 
and,  like  others,  pretended  to  miracles  and  revela- 
tions from  God,  to  give  a  more  venerable  sanction 
to  the  laws  he  prescribed.  Littleton. 

Legislative,  lcd'jis-la-tiv.  adj.  [from 
legislator.]  Giving  laws;  lawgiving. 

Their  legislative  frenzy  they  repent, 
Enacting  it  should  make  no  precedent.      Denham. 
The  poet  is  a  kind  of  lawgiver,  and  those  qualities 
are  proper  to  the  legislative  style.  Dryden. 

LEGISLATOR,  led'jis-la-tur.lC6  n.  s. 
[legislator,  Latin;  legislateur,  French.] 
A  lawgiver;  one  who  makes  laws  for 
any  community. 


It  spoke  like  a  legislator:  the  thing  spoke  was  a 
law.  South. 

Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown, 
And  legislators  seem  >j'think  in  stone.  Pope. 

Legislature,  led'jis-la-turc.461  n.  s. 
[from  legislator,  Latin.]  The  power 
that  makes  laws. 

Without  the  concurrent  consent  of  all  three  parts 
of  the  legislature,  no  law  is,  or  can  be  made.    Hale. 
In  the  notion  of  a  legislature  is  implied  a  power 
to  change,  repeal,  and  suspend  laws  in  being,  as 
well  as  to  make  new  laws.  Addison. 

By  the  supreme  magistrate  is  properly  understood 
the  legislative  power;  but  the  word>magistrate  seem- 
ing to  denote  a  single  person,  and  to  express  the 
executive  power,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  obedience 
due  to  the  legislature  was,  for  want  of  considering 
this  easy  distinction,  misapplied  to  the  administra- 
tion. Sicift. 
Legitimacy,  le-jit'te-ma-se.  n.  s.  [from 
legitimate.] 

1.  Lawfulness  of  birth. 

In  respect  of  his  legitimacy,  it  will  be  good. 

Ayliffe. 

2.  Genuineness;  not  spuriousness. 
The  legitimacy  or  reality  of  these  marine  bodies 

vindicated,  I  now  inquire  by  what  means  they  were 
hurried  out  of  the  ocean.  Woodward. 

LEGITIMATE,  le-jit'te-mate.  ^  adj. 
[from  legili?nus,  Lat.  legitime,  French.] 
Born  in  marriage;  lawfully  begotten. 

Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land; 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund.  Shah. 
An  adulterous  person  is  tied  to  make  provision 
for  the  children  begotten  in  unlawful  embraces, 
that  they  may  do  no  injury  to  the  legitimate,  by  re- 
ceiving a  portion.  Taylor. 

To  Legitimate,  le-jit'e-mate.91  v.  a.  [le- 
gitimer,  French;  from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  procure  to  any  the  rights  of  legiti- 
mate birth. 

Legitimate  him  that  was  a  bastard.  Ayliffe. 

2.  To  make  lawful. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  enterprize  to  be 

lawful,  if  that  which  should  legitimate  it  is  subse- 
quent to  it,  and  can  have  no  influence  to  make  it 
good  or  bad.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Legitimately,  le-jit'e-mate-le.  adv. 
[from  legitimate.] 

1.  Lawfully. 

2.  Genuinely. 

By  degrees  he  rose  to  Jove's  imperial  seat; 
Thus  difficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great. 

Dryden. 
Legitimation,  le-jit-e-ma'shun.  n.  s.  [le- 
gitimation, Fr.  from  legitimate.] 

1.  Lawful  birth. 

I  have  disclaim'd  my  land, 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone. 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father. 

Shakspeare. 
From  whence  will  arise  many  questions  of  legiti- 
mation, and  what  in  nature  is  the  difference  be- 
twixt a  wife  and  a  concubine.  Locke. 

2.  The  act  of  investing  with  the  privile- 
ges of  lawful  birth. 

LE'GUME,  leg'gume.503  \  n.s.  [legume, 

LEG  U' MEN,  le-gu'men.J  Fr.  legumen, 

Lat.]  Seeds  not  reaped,  but  gathered  by 

the  hand;  as,  beans:  in  general,  all  larger 

seeds;  pulse. 

Some  legumens,  as  peas  or  beans,  if  newly  ga- 
thered and  distilled  in  a  retort,  will  afford  an  acid 
spirit.  Boyle. 

In  the  spring  fell  great  rains,  upon  which  ensued 
a  most  destructive  mildew  upon  the  corn  and  le- 
gumes. Arbulhnot. 
Legu'minous,  le-gu'me-nus.  adj.  [legu- 
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mineux,  Fr.  from  legumen.]     Belong- 
ing to  pulse;  consisting  of  pulse. 

The  propcrest  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
taken  from  the  farinaceous  seeds:  as  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat:  or  of  some  of  the  siliquosc  or  legumin- 
ous; as  peas  or  beans.  Arbulhnot. 
Le'isurably,  le'zhur-a-ble.  adv.  [from 
Icisurablc.]  At  leisure;  without  tumult 
or  hurry. 

Let  us  beg  of  God,  that  when  the  hour  of  our 
rest  is  come,  the  patterns  of  our  dissolution  may  be 
Jacob,  Mosts,  Joshua,  and  David,  who  leisurably 
ending  their  lives  in  peace,  prayed  for  the  mercies 
of  God  upon  their  posterity.  Hooker. 

Le'isurable,  le'zliur-a-bl.  adj.  [from  lei- 
sure.] Done  at  leisure;  not  hurried; 
enjoving  leisure. 

A  relation  inexcusable  in  his  works  of  leisurable 
hours,  the  examination  being  as  ready  as  the  rela- 
tion. Brown. 

LETS U  RE,  le'zhure. 2S1  n.  s.  [loisir,  Fr.] 

1.  Freedom  from  business  or  hurry;  va- 
cancy of  mind;  power  to  spend  time  ac- 
cording to  choice. 

A  gentleman  fell  very  sick,  and  a  friend  said  to 
him,  Send  for  a  physician;  but  the  sick  man  an- 
swered, It  is  no  matter;  for  if  I  die,  I  will  die  at 
leisure.  Bacon. 

Where  ambition  and  avarice  have  made  no  en- 
trance, the  desire  of  leisure  is  much  more  natural 
than  of  business  and  care.  Temple. 

You  may  enjoy  your  quiet  in  a  garden,  where 
you  have  not  only  the  leisure  of  thinking,  but  the 
pleasure  to  think  of  nothing  which  can  discompose 
your  mind.  Dryden. 

2.  Convenience  of  time. 
We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 

Shakspeare. 
They  summon'd  up  their  meiny,  strait  took  horse; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer.  Shakspeare. 

0  happy  youth! 
For  whom  thy  fates  reserve  so  fair  a  bride: 
He  sigh'd,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say, 
His  honour  call'd  his  eyes  another  way.      Dryden. 
I  shall  leave  with  him  that  rebuke,  to  be  con- 
sidered at  his  leisure.  Locke. 
.  Want  of  leisure.     Not  used. 

More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen, 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on.  Shakspeare. 

Le'isurely,  le'zhur-le.  adj.  [from  lei- 
sure.] Not  hasty;  deliberate;  done  with- 
out hurry. 

He  was  the  wretchedest  thing  when  he  was  young, 
So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely 
That,  if  the  rule  be  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 

Shakspeare . 
The  earl  of  Warwick,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
fired  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  returned  by  a  lei- 
surely march.  Hayward. 
The  bridge  is  human  life:  upon  aleisurely  survey 
of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten 
intire  arches.  Addison. 

Le'isurely,  le'zhur-le.  adv.  [from-  lei- 
sure.] Not  in  a  hurry;  slowly;  delibe- 
rately. 

The  Belgians  hop'd,  that  with  disorder'd  haste, 
Our  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  sands  might  run; 

Or  if  with  caution  leisurely  we  past, 
Their  numerous  gross  might  charge  us  one  by  one. 

Dryden. 

We  descended  very  leisurely,  my  friend  being 
careful  to  count  the  steps.  Addison. 

Le'man,  le'man.  n.  s.  [Generally  suppos- 
ed to  be  I'aimant,  the  lover,  Fr.  but 
imagined  by  Junius,  with  almost  equal 
probability,  to  be  derived  from  leef, 
Dut.  or  leop,  Sax.   beloved  and  man. 


LEN 


LEN 


LEN 


This  etymology  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  ancient  orthography,  according 
to  which  it  was  written  leveman.]  A 
sweetheart;  a  gallant;  or  a  mistress. 

Hanmer. 
Hold  for  my  sake,  and  do  him  not  to  dye; 
But  vanquish'd,  thine  eternal  bondslave  make, 
And  me  thy  worthy  meed  nnto  thy  lemaii  take. 

Spenser. 
A  cup  of  wine, 
That's  brisk  and  fine, 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine.  Shakspeare. 

Le'mma,  lem'ma.  n.  s.  [A^/t*«;  lemme,  Fr.] 
A  proposition  previously  assumed. 

LE'MON,  lem'mun.  n.  s.  [limon^  Fr.  li- 
?nonium,  low  Latin.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  lemoa-tree. 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  more  cooling  and  astrin- 
gent than  that  of  oranges.  Jirbuthnot. 

The  dyers  use  it  for  dying  of  bright  yellows  and 
lemon  colours.  Mortimer. 

Bear  me,  Pomona! 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.  Thomson. 

2.  The  tree  that  bears  lemons. 

The  lemon  tree  hath  large  stiff  leaves;  the  flower 
consists  of  many  leaves,  which  expand  in  form  of  a 
rose:  the  fruit  is  almost  of  an  oval  figure,  and  divi- 
ded into  several  cells,  in  which  are  lodged  hard 
seeds,  surrounded  by  a  thick  fleshy  substance, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  full  of  an  acid  juice. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  tree,  and  the  fruit 
is  yearly  imported  from  Lisbon  in  great  plenty. 

Miller. 
Lemona'de,  l£m-mfin-ade'.  n.  s.  [from  le- 
mon.'] Liquor  made  of  water,  sugar,  and 
the  juice  of  lemons. 

Thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  children,  should  walk 
in  my  gardens,  buy  toys,  and  drink  lemonade. 

Jirbuthnot. 
To  LEND,  lend.  v.  a.  preterit,  and  part, 
pass.  lent,  [laenan,  Sax.  leenen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  afford  or  supply,  on  condition  of 
repayment. 

In  common  worldly  things  'tis  call'd  ungrateful 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  pay  a  debt, 
Which,  with  a  bounteous  hand,  was  kindly  lent; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  Heaven.  Shak. 

Thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  money  upon  usury, 
nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase.       Leviticus. 

They  dare  not  give,  and  e'en  refuse  to  lend, 
To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend.     Dryd. 

2.  To  suffer  to  be  used  on  condition  that 
it  be  restored. 

I'll  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no  power  to 
give  it  from  me.  Shakspeare. 

The  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send; 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  though  often  we  may 
lend.  Dryden. 

3.  To  afford;  to  grant  in  general. 

Covetousness,  like  the  sea,  receives  the  tribute 
of  all  rivers,  though  far  unlike  it  in  lending  any 
back  again.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Painting  and  poesy  are  two  sisters  so  like,  that 
they  lend  to  each  other  their  name  and  office:  one 
is  called  a  dumb  poesy,  and  the  other  a  speaking 
picture.  Dryden. 

From  thy  new  hope,  and  from  thy  growing  store, 
Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poor.  Dryden. 

Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience, 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak.  Mdis. 

Cephisa,  thou 
Wilt  lend  a  hand  to  close  thy  mistress'  eyes.   Phil. 
Le'nder,  lend'ur. as  n.  s.  [from  lend.] 
li  One  who  lends  any  thing. 
2.  One  who  makes  a  trade  of  putting 
money  to  interest. 
Let  the  state  be  answered  some  small  matter, 


and  the  rest  left  to  the  lender;  if  the  abatement  be 
small,  it  will  not  discourage  the  lender:  he  that 
took  ten  in  the  hundred,  will  sooner  descend  to 
eight  than  give  over  this  trade.  Bacon. 

Whole  droves  of  lenders  crowd  the  bankers'  doors, 
To  call  in  money.  Dryden. 

Interest  would  certainly  encourage  the  lender  to 
venture  in  such  a  time  of  danger.  Addison. 

Length,  leng^A.  n.  s.  [from  leng,  Sax.] 

1.  The  extent  of  any  thing  material  from 
end  to  end;  the  longest  line  that  can  be 
drawn  through  a  body. 

There  is  in  Ticinum  a  church  that  is  in  length 
one  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty,  and  in  heighth 
near  fifty:  it  reporteth  the  voice  twelve  or  thirteen 
times.  Bacon. 

2.  Horizontal  extension. 

Mezentius  rushes  on  his  foes, 
And  first  unhappy  Acron  overthrows; 
Stretch'd  at  his  length  he  spurns  the  swarthy  ground. 

Dryden. 

3.  Comparative  extent;  a  certain  portion 
of  space  or  time:  in  this  sense  it  has  a 
plural. 

Large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay.       Shaksp. 

To  get  from  th'  enemy,  and  Ralph,  free; 
Left  danger,  fears,  and  foes,  behind, 
And  beat,  at  least,  three  lengths  the  wind.    Hudib. 

Time  glides  along  with  undiscover'd  haste, 
The  future  but  a  length  beyond  the  past.     Dryden. 

4.  Extent  of  duration  or  space. 
What  length  of  lands,  what  oceans  have  you 

pass'd, 
What  storms  sustain'd,  and  on  what  shores  been 

cast?  Dryden. 

Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  duration,  the  next 
thing  is  to  get  some  measure  of  this  common  dura- 
tion, whereby  to  judge  of  its  different  lengtlis.  Locke. 

5.  Long  duration  or  protraction. 

May  Heav'n,  great  monarch,  still  augment  your 
bliss, 
With  length  of  days,  and  every  day  like  this.  Dryd. 

Such  toil  requir'd  the  Roman  name, 
Such  length  of  labour  for  so  vast  a  frame.  Dryden. 

In  length  of  time  it  will  cover  the  whole  plain, 
and  make  one  mountain  with  that  on  which  it  now 
stands.  Jlddison. 

6.  Reach  or  expansion  of  any  thing. 

I  do  not  recommend  to  all  a  pursuit  of  sciences, 
to  those  extensive  lengths  to  which  the  moderns  have 
advanced.  Watts. 

7.  Full  extent;  uncontracted  state. 

If  Lsetitia,  who  sent  me  this  account,  will  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  worthy  gentleman's  name,  I  will 
insert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers.     Spectator. 

8.  Distance. 

He  had  marched  to  the  length  of  Exeter,  which 
he  had  some  thought  of  besieging.  Clarendon. 

9.  End;  latter  part  of  any  assignable  time. 

Churches  purged  of  things  burthensome,  all  was 
brought  at  the  length  unto  that  wherein  we  now 
stand.  Hooker. 

A  crooked  stick  is  not  straitened,  unless  it  be 
bent  as  far  on  the  clear  contrary  side,  that  so  it 
may  settle  itself  at  the  length  in  a  middle  state  of 
evenness  between  them  both.  Hooker. 

10.  At  Length.  [An  adverbial  mode  of 
speech.  It  was  formerly  written  at  the 
length.]  At  last;  in  conclusion. 

Jit  length,  at  length,  I  have  thee  in  my  arms, 
Though  our  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard, 
And  held  us  long  asunder.  Dryden. 

To  Le'ngthen,  leng'fA'n.103  v.  a.  [from 
length.] 

1.  To  draw  out;  to  make  longer;  to  elon- 
gate. 

Relaxing  the  fibres,  is  making  them  flexible,  or 
easy  to  be  lengthened  without  rupture.   Jirbuthnot. 


Falling  dews  with  spangles  deck'd  the  glade" 
And  the  low  sun  had  lengthened  every  shade.  Pope, 
2.  To  protract;  to  continue. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

d      i     of  a.       •      ■       .  .  Shakspeare. 

Break  oft  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor:  if  it  may 
be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity.  Daniel. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  secure  to  ourselves  an  inte- 
rest in  the  divine  mercies  that  are  yet  to  come,  and 
to  lengthen  the  course  of  our  present  prosperity. 

Jltterbury, 

0.  1  o  protract  pronunciation. 

The  learned  languages  were  less  constrained  in 
the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  beside  helps  of  gram- 
matical figures  for  the  lengthening  or  abbreviation 
ofthem-  Dryden. 

4.  To  Lengthen  out.  [The  particle  out 
is  only  emphatical.]  To  protract;  to 
extend. 

What  if  I  please  to  lengthen  out  his  date 
A  day,  and  take  a  pride  to  cozen  fate?        Dryden. 

I'd  board  up  every  moment  of  my  life, 
To  lengthen  out  the  payment  of  my  tears.  Dryden. 

It  lengthens  out  every  act  of  worship,  and  pro- 
duces more  lasting  and  permanent  impressions  in 
the  mind,  than  those  which  accompany  any  tran- 
sient form  of  words.  Jlddison* 
To  Le'ngthen,  leng^A'n.  v.  n.    To  grow 
longer;  to  increase  in  length. 

One  may  as  well  make  a  yard,  whose  parts  length- 
en and  shrink,  as  a  measure  of  trade  in  materials,, 
that  Uave  not  always  a  settled  value.  Locke. 

Still  'tis  farther  from  its  end; 
Still  finds  its  error  lengthen  with  its  way.       Prior. 

Le'ngthwise,  leng/A'wize.  adv.  [length 
and  wise.]  According  to  the  length;  in 
a  longitudinal  direction. 

Le'nient,  le'ne-ent.  adj.  [leniens,  Lat.] 

1.  Assuasive;  softening;  mitigating. 

In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy; 
Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand, 
Yet  tames  not  this;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand.    Pone. 

2.  With  of.  ^ 

Consolatories  writ 
With    study 'd    argument,    and  much    persuasioa 

sought 
Lenient  oj 'grief  and  anxious  thought.  Milton. 

3.  Laxative;  emollient. 

Oils  relax  the  fibres,  are  lenient,  balsamick,  and 

abate  acrimony  in  the  blood.  Jirbuthnot. 

Le'nient,  ie'ne-ent.1^  n.  s.  An  emollient, 

or  assuasive  application. 

I  dressed  it  with  lenienls.  Wiseman. 

To  Le'nify,   ien'ne-fi.183   v.  n.    [leni/ier, 

old  French;  lenio}  Latin.]  To  assuage; 

to  mitigate. 

Used  for  squinancies  and  inflammations  in  the 
throat,  it  seemeth  to  have  a  mollifying  and  Unify- 
ing virtue.  Bacon. 

All  soft'ning  simples,  known  of  sovereign  use, 
He  presses  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice; 
These  first  infus'd,  to  Unify  the  pain, 
He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain.   Dryden, 
Le'nitive,  l£n'e-tiv.  w   adj.  [lenitif,  Fr. 
lento,  Lat.]  Assuasive;  emollient. 

Some  plants  have  a  milk  in  them;  the  cause  may 
be  an  inception  of  putrefaction:  for  those  milks  have 
all  an  acrimony,  though  one  would  think  they  should 
be  lenitive.  Bacon. 

There  is  aliment  lenitive  expelling  the  faxes 
without  stimulating  the  bowels;  such  are  animal 
«ls-  Jirbuthnot. 

Le'nitive,  len'e-tiv.  n.  s. 

1.  Any  thing  medicinally  applied  to  ease 
pain. 

2.  A  palliative. 
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There  are  lenitives  that  friendship  will  apply,  be- 
fore it  would  be  brought  to  decretory  rigours.  South. 
Le'nity,    ien'e-te.    n.    s.    [lenitas,    Lat.] 
Mildness;  mercy;   tenderness;  softness 

oi  temper. 

Henry  gives  consent, 
Of  meer  compassion  and  of  lenity, 
To  ease  your  country.  Shakspeare. 

Lenity  must  gain 
The  mighty  men,  and  please  the  discontent.  Daniel. 
Albeit  so  ample  a  pardon  was  proclaimed  touch- 
ing treason,  yet  could  not  the  boldness  be  beaten 
down  either  with  severity,  or  with  lenity  be  abated. 

Hayward. 
These  jealousies 
Have  but  one  root,  the  old  imprison'd  king, 
Whose  lenity  first  pleas'd  the  gaping  crowd: 
But  when  long  try'd,  and  found  supinely  good, 
Like  iEsop's  log,  they  leapt  upon  his  back.  Dryden. 
Lens,  lenz.  *s*  n.  *.  [from  resemblance  to 
the  seed  of  a  lentil.'] 

A  glass  spherically  convex  on  both  sides,  is  usu- 
ally called  a  lens;  such  is  a  burning-glass,  or  spec- 
tacle-glass, or  an  object-glass  of  a  telescope. 

Newton. 

According  to  the  difference  of  the  lenses,  1  used 

various  distances.  Newton. 

Lent,  lent.    The  part.  pass,  from  lend. 

By  Jove  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent, 

And  what  to  those  we  give,  to  Jove  is  lent.     Pope. 

LENT,  lent.  n.  s.  [lenten,  the  spring, 
Sax.]  The  quadragesimal  fast;  a  time  of 
abstinence;  the  time  from  Ashwednes- 
day  to  Easter. 

Lent  is  from  springing,  because  it  falleth  in  the 

spring;  for  which  our  progenitors,  the  Germans,  use 

glent.  Camden. 

Le'nten,   lent't'n.103     adj.     [from   lent.] 

Such  as  is  used  in  lent;  sparing. 

My  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man,  what  lenten 
entertainment  the  players  shall  receive  from  you! 

Shakspeare. 
She  quench'd  her  fury  at  the  flood, 
And  with  a  lenten  salladcool'd  her  blood, 
Their  commons,  though  but  coarse,  were  nothing 
scant.  Dryden. 

Lenti'cular,  len-fik'ku-iar.  adj.  [lenti- 
culaire,  French.]  Doubly  convex;  of 
the  form  of  a  lens. 

The  crystalline  humour  is  of  a  lenticular  figure, 

convex  on  both  sides.  Ray  on  Creation. 

Le'ntiform,  len'te-fdrm.  adj.   [lens   and 

forma,  Lat.]  Having  the  form  of  a  lens. 

Lenti'ginous,  len-tid'jin-us.  adj.  [from 

lentigo,  Lat.]  Scurfy;  surfuraceous. 

LE\TI'GO,  len-ti'go.112  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
A  freckly  or  scurfy  eruption  upon  the 
skin;  such  especially  as  is  common  to 
women  in  ehildbearing.  Quincy. 

Le'ntil,  len'til.  n.  s.  [lens,  Lat.  lentille, 
Fr.]  A  plant. 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  the  pointal   of 
which  becomes  a  short  pod,  containing  orbicular 
seeds,  for  the  most  part  convex;  the  leaves  are  con- 
jugated, growing  to  one  mid-rib,  and  are  terminat- 
ed by  tendrils.  Miller. 
The  Philistines  were  gathered  together,  where 
was  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  Unfiles.       2  Samuel. 
Le'ntisck,  len'tisk.  n.  s.    [lentiscus,  Lat. 
lentisque,  Fr.]    Lentisck  wood  is  of  a 
pale  brown,   almost  whitish,  resinous, 
fragrant,  and  acrid:  it  is  the  tree  which 
produces  mastich,  esteemed  astringent, 
and  balsamick.  Hill. 
Lentisck  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  the  mastich  or 
gum  of  which  is  of  use  for  the  teeth  or  gums. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 


Le'ntitude,  len'te-tiide.  n.  s.  [from  lent- 
us,  Latin.]  Sluggishness;  slowness. 

Diet. 
Le'ntner,   lent'nur.08  n.   s.     A   kind  of 

hawk. 

I  should  enlarge  my  discourse  to  the  observation 
of  the  haggard,  and  the  two  sorts  of  lentners. 

Walton's  Jlngler. 
LE'JYTOR,  len'tor.166  n.  s.   [lentor,  Lat. 
lenteur,  Fr.] 

1.  Tenacity;  viscosity. 

Some  bodies  have  a  kind  of  lentor,  and  more  de- 
pectible  nature  than  others.  Bacon. 

2.  Slowness;  delay;  sluggish  coldness. 
The  lentor  of  eruptions,  not  inflammatory,  points 

to  an  acid  cause.  Jlrbuthnol. 

3.  [In  physick.]  That  sizy,  viscid,  coagu- 
lated part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  ma- 
lignant fevers,  obstructs  the  capillary 
vessels.  Quincy. 

Le'ntous,  len'tus.  adj.  [lentus,  Latin.] 
Viscous;  tenacious;  capable  to  be  drawn 
out. 

In  this  spawn  of  a  lentous  and  transparent  body, 
are  to  be  discerned  many  specks  which  become 
black,  a  substance  more  compacted  and  terrestrious 
than  the  other;  for  it  riseth  not  in  distillation. 

Brown. 

Le'od,  le'od.  n.  s.  Leod  signifies  the  peo- 
ple; or  rather,  a  nation,  country,  is'c. 
Thus,  leodgar  is  one  of  great  interest 
with  the  people  or  nation.  Gibson. 

Le'of,  le'of.  n.  s.  Leof  denotes  love;  so 
leofwin  is  a  winner  of  love;  leofstan, 
best  beloved:  like  these  Agapetus, 
Erasmus,  Philo,  Amandus,  iJfc.  Gibson. 

Le'onine,  le'6-nine.149  adj.  [leoninus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  lion;  having  the  nature 
of  a  lion. 

2.  Leonine  verses  are  those  of  which  the 
end  rhimes  to  the  middle;    so  named 
from  Leo  the  inventor:  as 
Gloria  factorum  temere  conceditur  ho- 

rum. 

Le'opard,  Iep'purd.88  n.s.  [leo  and  /tar- 
dus, Latin.]  A  spotted  beast  of  prey. 

Sheep  run  not  half  so  tim'rous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard, 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft  subdued  slaves.      Shaksp. 

A  leopard  is  every  way,  in  shape  and  actions, 
like  a  cat:  his  head,  teeth,  tongue,  feet,  claws,  tail, 
all  like  a  cat's:  he  boxes  with  his  fore  feet,  as  a  cat 
doth  her  kittens;  leaps  at  the  prey,  as  a  cat  at  a 
mouse;  and  will  also  spit  much  after  the  same  man- 
ner: so  that  they  seem  to  differ,  just  as  a  kite  doth 
from  an  eagle.  Grew. 

Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way, 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play.  Dryden. 

Le'per,  lep'pur.98  n.  s.  [lepra,  le/irosus, 
Lat.]  One  infected  with  a  leprosy. 

I  am  no  loathsome  leper;  look  on  me .       Shaksp. 

The  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes  shall 
be  rent.  Leviticus. 

Le'pekous,  lep'piir-us.  adj.  [formed  from 
le/irous,  to  make  out  a  verse.]  Causing 
leprosy;  infected  with  leprosy;  leprous. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment.  Shakspeare. 

Le'porine,  lep'po-rine.630  «s  a(ij.  [upo- 
rinus,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  hare;  hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  hare. 


Lepro'sity,  lep-pros'se-te.  n.  s.  [from  le- 
prous.] Squamous  disease. 

If  the  crudities,  impurities,  and  leprosities  of  me- 
tals were  cured,  they  would  become  gold.  Bacon. 
Le' prosy,  lep'pro-se.  n.  s.  [lepra,  Lat. 
lefire,  Fr.]  A  loathsome  distemper, 
which  covers  the  body  with  a  kind  of 
white  scales. 

Itches,  blains, 
So  all  the  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy.  Shakspeare. 

It  is  a  plague  of  leprosy.  Leviticus). 

Between  the  malice  of  my  enemies  and  other 
men's  mistakes,  I  put  as  great  a  difference  as  be- 
tween the  itch  of  novelty  and  the  leprosy  of  disloy- 
alty. King  Charles- 
Authors,  upon  the  first  entrance  of  the  pox,  look- 
ed upon  it  so  highly  infectious,  that  they  ran  away 
from  it  as  much  as  the  Jews  did  from  the  leprosy. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Le'prous,  lep'prus.31*  adj.  [lepra,  Latin, 
lepreux,  Fr.]  Infected  with  a  leprosy. 

The  silly  amorous  sucks  his  death, 
By  drawing  in  a  leprous  harlot's  breath.      Donne. 

Lere,  leie.  n.  s.  [laepe,  Saxon;  leere, 
Dutch.]  A  lesson;  lore;  doctrine.  Ob- 
solete. This  sense  is  still  retained  in 
Scotland. 

The  kid  pitying  his  heaviness, 
Asked  the  cause  of  his  great  distress, 
And  also  who,  and  whence,  that  he  were, 
Though  he  that  had  well  ycond  his  lere, 
Thus  melled  his  talk  with  many  a  teare.     Spenser. 

Le'rry,  ler're.  [from  lere.]     A  rating;  a 

lecture.  Rustick  word. 
Less,  les.  A  negative  or  privative  termi- 
nation, [leap,  Saxon;  loos,  Dutch.] 
Joined  to  a  substantive,  it  implies  the 
absence  or  privation  of  the  thing  ex- 
pressed by  that  substantive:  as,  a  wit' 
less  man,  a  man  without  wit;  childless, 
without  children;  fatherless,  deprived 
of  a  father;  penny  less,  wanting  money. 
Less,  les.  adj.  [leaf,  Sax.]  The  compa- 
rative of  little:  opposed  to  greater,  or 
to  so  great;  not  so  much;  not  equal. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  less.  Mark. 

He  that  thinks  he  has  a  positive  idea  of  infinite 
space  will  find,  that  he  can  no  more  have  a  positive 
idea  of  the  greatest  than  he  has  of  the  least  space ; 
for  in  this  latter  we  are  capable  only  of  a  compara- 
tive idea  of  smallness,  which  will  always  be  less 
than  any  one  whereof  we  have  the  positive  idea. 

Locke. 

AH  the  ideas  that  are  considered  as  having  parts, 

and  are  capable  of  increase  by  the  addition  of  any 

equal  or  less  parts,  afford  us,  by  their  repetition, 

the  idea  of  infinity.  Locke. 

'Tis  less  to  conquer,  than  to  make  wars  cease, 
And,  without  fighting,  awe  the  world  to  peace. 

Halifax. 

Less,  les.  n.  s.  Not  so  much:  opposed  to 
more,  or  to  as  much. 
They  gathered  some  more,  some  less.      Exodus. 
Thy  servant  knew  nothing  of  this,  less  or  more. 

1  Samuet. 
Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw, 
Though  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw.        Dryden  ■ 

Less,  les.  adv.  In  a  smaller  degree;  in  a 
lower  degree. 

This  opinion  presents  a  less  merry,  but  not  less 
dangerous,  temptation  to  those  in  adversity. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

The  less  space  there  is  betwixt  us  and  the  object, 

and  the  more  pure  the  air  is,  by  so  much  the  moiv- 

the  species  are  preserved  and  distinguished;  and,* 

on  the  contrary,  the  more  space  of  air  there  is,  arid 
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the  less  it  is  pure,  so  much  the  more  the  object  is 

confused  and  embroiled.  Dryden. 

Their  learning  lay  chiefly  in  flourish;  they  were 

not  much  wiser  than  the  less  pretending  multitude. 

Collier  on  Pride. 

The  less  they  themselves  want  from  others,  they 

will  be  less  careful  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 

indigent.  Smalridge. 

Happy,  and  happy  still,  she  might  have  prov'd, 
Were  she  less  beautiful,  or  less  belov'd.  Pope. 

Le'ssee,  les-see'  n.  s.  The  person  to  whom 

a  t  lease  is  given. 
To  Le'ssen,  les's'n.103  v.  a.  [from  less.] 

1.  To  make  less;  to  diminish  in  bulk. 

2.  To  diminish  the  degree  of  any  state  or 
quality;  to  make  less  intense. 

Kings  may  give 
To  beggars,  and  not  lessen  their  own  greatness. 

Denkam. 

Though  charity  alone  will  not  make  one  happy  in 

the  other  world,  yet  it  shall  lessen  his  punishment. 

Calami/ s  Sermons. 

Collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as  you 

please,  this  multitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens  not 

one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any 

nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  number. 

Locke. 
This  thirst  after  fame  betrays  him  into  such  in- 
decencies as  are  a  lessening  to  his  reputation,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  greatest  charac- 
ters. S]>cctator. 
Nor  are  the  pleasures  which  the  brutal  part  of 
the  creation  enjoy,  subject  to  be  lessened  by  the  un- 
easiness which  arises  from  fancy.             Mterhury. 

3.  To  degrade;  to  deprive  of  power  or 
dignity. 

Who  seeks 
To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might.  Milton. 

St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office,  when  ill  men 
conspired  to  lessen  it.  Jitterbugs  Sermons. 

To  Le'ssen,  les's'n.  v.  n.  To  grow  less; 
to  shrink;  to  be  diminished. 

All  government  may  be  esteemed  to  grow  strong 
or  weak,  as  the  general  opinion  in  those  that  govern 
is  seen  to  lessen  or  increase.  Temple. 

The1  objection  lessens  much,  and  comes  to  no 
more  than  this,  there  was  one  witness  of  no  good 
reputation.  _  Jltterbury. 

Le'ssek,  les'stir.98  adj.  A  barbarous  cor- 
ruption of  less,  formed  by  the  vulgar 
from  the  habit  of  terminating  compara- 
tives in  er;  afterward  adopted  by  poets, 
and  then  by  writers  of  prose,  till  it  has 
all  the  authority  which  a  mode  original- 
ly erroneous  can  derive  from  custom. 

What  great  despite  doth  fortune  to  thee  bear, 
Thus  lowly  to  abase  thy  beauty  bright, 
That  it  should  not  deface  all  other  lesser  light? 

Fairy  Queen. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds, 

Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their 

minds.  Shakspeare. 

The  mountains,  and  higher  parts  of  the  earth, 

grow  lesser  and  lesser  from  age  to  age:  sometimes 

the  roots  of  them  are  weakened  by  subterraneous 

fires,  and  sometimes  tumbled  by  earthquakes  into 

caverns  that  are  under  them.  Burnet. 

Cain,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  cries  out, 

Every  man  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me.  By  the 

same  reason  may  a  man,  in  the  state  of  nature, 

punish  the  lesser  breaches  of  that  law.  Locke. 

Any  heat  promotes  the  ascent  of  mineral  matter, 

but  more  especially  of  that  which  is  subtile,  and  is 

consequently  moveable  more  easily,  and  with  a 

lesser  power.  Woodward. 

The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs, 
The  new-fall'n  young  herd  bleating  for  their  dams. 

Pope. 
Le'sser,  les'  ur.  adv.  [formed  by  a  cor- 
ruption from  less.] 


Some  say  he's  mad;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury.  Shakspeare. 

Le'sses,  les'ses.  n.  s.  [laissees,  Fr/]  The 
dung  of  beasts  left  on  the  ground. 

LE'SSON,  les's'n.1?0  n.  s.  [lecon,  Fr.  lec- 
tio, Lat.] 

1 .  Any  thing  read  or  repeated  to  a  teach- 
er, in  order  to  improvement. 

I  but  repeat  that  lesson 
Which  I  have  learn'd  from  thee.  Denham. 

2.  Precept;  notion  inculcated. 

This  day's  ensainple  hath  this  lesson  dear 
Deep  written  in  my  heart  with  iron  pen, 
That  bliss  may  not  abide  in  state  of  mortal  men. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  and 
teach  her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thyself.  Ecclus. 

3.  Portions  of  scripture  read  in  divine  ser- 
vice. 

Notwithstanding  so  eminent  properties,  whereof 
lessons  are  happily  destitute;  yet,  lessons  being  free 
from  some  inconveniencies  whereunto  sermons  are 
most  subject,  they  may,  in  this  respect,  no  less  take, 
than  in  other  they  must  give  the  hand  which  beto- 
keneth  pre-eminence.  Hooker. 

4.  Tune  pricked  for  an  instrument. 
Those  good  laws  were  like  good  lessons  set  for  a 

flute  out  of  tune;  of  which  lessons  little  use  can  be 
made,  till  the  flute  be  made  fit  to  be  played  on. 

Davies. 

5.  A  rating  lecture. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late, 
that  should  make  her  keep  within  doors  for  one  fort- 
night. Sidney. 
To  Le'sson,  les's'n.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  teach;  to  instruct. 

Even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee 
To  lesson  me.  Shakspeare. 

Well  hast  thou  lessortd  us,  this  shall  we  do. 

Shakspeare. 
Children  should  be  seasoned  betimes,  and  lesson- 
ed into  a  contempt  and  detestation  of  this  vice. 

VEstrange. 
Le'ssor,  les'sor.166  n.  s.  One  who  lets  any 
thing  to  farm,  or  otherwise,  by  lease. 

Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  lease, 
And  that  too,  if  the  lessor  please,  must  cease. 

Denham. 
If  he  demises  the  glebe  to  a  layman,  the  tenant 
must  pay  the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar,  and  the  great 
tithes  to  the  lessor.  "iyliffe's  Parergon. 

Lest,  lest,  or  leest.  conj.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive least.] 

1.  This  particle  may  sometimes  be  re- 
solved into  that  not,  meaning  preven- 
tion or  care  lest  a  thing  should  happen. 

Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed, 
lest  if  he  should  exceed,  then  thy  brother  should 
seem  vile.  Deuteronomy. 

Lest  they  faint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg'd 
All  terror  hide.  Milton. 

My  labour  will  sustain  me,  and  lest  cold 
Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbesought  provided.  Milton. 

King  Luitprand  brought  hither  the  corps,  lest  it 
might  be  abused  by  the  barbarous  nations.  Mdison. 

2.  It  sometimes  means  only  that,  with  a 
kind  of  emphasis. 

One  doubt 
Pursues  me  still,  lest  all  I  cannot  die, 
Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man, 
Which  God  inspir'd,  cannot  together  perish 
With  this  corporeal  clod.  Milton. 

Le'stercock,  les'tur-kok.  n.  s.  They  have 
a  device  of  two  sticks  filled  with  corks, 
and  crossed  flatlong,  out  of  whose  midst 
there  riseth  a  thread,  and  at  the  same 
hangeth  a  sail;  to  this  engine,  termed  a 


lestercock,  they  tie  one  end  of  their 
boulter,  so  as  the  wind  coming  from  the 
shore  filleth  the  sail,  and  the  sail  car- 
ried! the  boulter  into  the  sea,  which, 
after  the  respite  of  some  hours,  is  drawn 
in  again  by  a  cord  fastened  at  the  nearer 
end.  Carew. 

To  LET,  let.  v.  a.  [lsetan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  allow;  to  suffer;  to  permit. 

Nay,  nay,  quoth  he,  let  be  your  strife  and  doubt. 

Fairfax. 

Where  there  is  a  certainty  and  an  uncertainty, 
let  the  uncertainty  go,  and  hold  to  that  which  is 
certain.  Bishop  Sanderson. 

On  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke; 
Back  on  your  lives,  let  be,  said  he,  my  prey, 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destin'd  way.  Dryd. 

Remember  me;  speak,  Raymond,  will  you  let 
him? 
Shall  he  remember  Leonora?  Dryden. 

We  must  not  let  go  manifest  truths,  because  we 
cannot  answer  all  questions  about  them.       Collier. 

One  who  fixes  his  thoughts  intently  on  one  thing, 
so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  in  his  mind,  lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good 
part  of  that  duration.  Locke. 

A  solution  of  mercury  in  aqua  fortis  being  poured 
upon  iron,  copper,  tin,  or  lead,  dissolves  the  metal, 
and  lets  go  the  mercury.  Newton. 

2.  A  sign  of  the  optative  mood  usett  be- 
fore the  first,  and  imperative  before  the 
third  person.  Before  the  first  person 
singular  it  signifies  resolution,  fixed 
purpose,  or  ardent  wish. 

Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines.  Judges. 

Here  let  me  sit, 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead. 

Thomson. 

3.  Before  the  first  person  plural,  let  im- 
plies exhortation. 

Rise;  let  us  go.  Mark. 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Before  the  third  person,  singular  or 
plural,  let  implies  permission. 

Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause.  Milton. 

5.  Or  precept. 

Let  the  soldiers  seize  him  from  one  of  the  assas- 
sinates.   _  Dryden. 

6.  Sometimes  it  implies  concession. 

O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus  flow, 
Or  trees  weep  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  born, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope. 

7.  Before  a  thing  in  the  passive  voice,  let 
implies  command. 

Let  not  the  objects  which  ought  to  be  contiguous 
be  separated,  and  let  those  which  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated be  apparently  so  to  us;  but  let  this  be  done 
by  a  small  and  pleasing  difference.  Dryden. 

8.  Let  has  an  infinitive  mood  after  it  with- 
out the  particle  to,  as  in  the  former  ex- 
amples. 

But  one  submissive  word  which  you  let  fall, 
Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all.  Dryden. 
The  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still. 

Exodus. 

9.  To  leave:  in  this  sense  it  is  commonly 
followed  by  alone. 

They  did  me  too  much  injury, 
That  ever  said  I  hcarken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
Th'  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you.  Shakspeare. 

The  public  outrages  of  a  destroying  tyranny  are 
but  childish  appetites,  let  alone  till  they  are  grown 
ungovernable.  VEslrange. 

Let  me  alone  to  accuse  him  afterwards.  Dryden. 

This  is  of  no  use,  and  had  been  better  let  alone: 
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he  is  faiu  to  resolve  all  into  present  possession. 

Locke. 

Nestor,  do  not  let  us  alone  till  you  have  shortened 
our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to  their  ancient  stan- 
dard. Addison. 

This  notion  might  be  let  alone  and  despised,  as  a 
piece  of  harmless  unintelligible  enthusiasm.  Rogers. 

10.  To  more  than  permit;  to  give. 
There's  a  letter  for  you,  sir,  if  your  name  be 

Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is.  Shakspeare. 

11.  To  put  to  hire;  to  grant  to  a  tenant. 
Solomon  had  a  vineyard  at  Baal  Hamon;  he  let 

Ihe  vineyard  unto  keepers.  Canticles. 

Nothing  deadens  so  much  the  composition  of  a 
picture,  as  figures  which  appertain  not  to  the  sub- 
ject; we  may  call  them  figures  to  be  let.     Dryden. 

She  let  her  second  floor  to  a  very  genteel  man. 

Tatler. 

A  law  was  enacted,  prohibiting  all  bishops,  and 

other  ecclesiastical  corporations,  from  letting  their 

lands  for  above  the  term  of  twenty  years.       Swift. 

!2.  To  suffer  any  thing  to  take  a  course 

which  requires  no  impulsive  violence. 

In  this  sense  it  is  commonly  joined  with 

a  particle. 

She  let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window. 

Joshua. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets 
for  a  draught.  Luke. 

Let  down  thy  pitcher,  that  I  may  drink.   Genesis. 

The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out 
water.  Proverbs. 

As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  so  doth  prick- 
ing vines  or  trees  after  they  be  of  some  growth,  and 
thereby  letting  forth  gum  or  tears.  Bacon. 

And  if  I  knew  which  way  to  do't, 
Your  honour  safe,  I'd  let  you  out.  Hudibras. 

The  letting  out  our  love  to  mutable  objects  doth 
but  enlarge  our  hearts,  and  make  them  the  wider 
marks  for  fortune  to  be  wounded.  Boyle. 

My  heart  sinks  in  me  while  I  hear  him  speak, 
And  every  slacken'd fibre  drops  its  hold; 
Like  nature  letting  down  the  springs  of  life.  Dryd. 

From  this  point  of  the  story,  the  poet  is  let  down 
to  his  traditional  poverty.  Pope's  Essay  on  Homer. 

You  may  let  it  down,  that  is,  make  it  softer  by 
tempering  it.  Jl/o.ron's  .Mechanical  Exercises. 

13.  To  permit  to  take  any  state  or  course. 
Finding  an  ease  in  not  understanding,  he  let  loose 

his  thoughts  wholly  to  pleasure.  Sidney. 

Let  reason  teach  impossibility  in  any  thing,  and 
the  will  of  man  doth  let  it  go.  Hooker. 

He  was  let  loose  among  the  woods  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  ride  on  horseback,  or  carry  a  gun. 

Spectator. 

14.  To  Let  blood,  is  elliptical  for  to  let 
out  blood.  To  free  it  from  confinement; 
to  suffer  it  to  stream  out  of  the  vein. 

Be  rul'd  by  me; 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood.   Shak. 

His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret  castle.  Shaksp. 

Hippocrates  let  great  quantities  of  blood,  and 
opened  several  veins  at  a  time.  Arbuthnot. 

15.  To  Let  blood,  is  used  with  a  dative  of 
the  person  whose  blood  is  let. 

As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruits,  so  doth  let- 
ting plants  blood,  as  pricking  vines,  thereby  letting 
forth  tears.  Bacon. 

16.  To  Let  in.  To  admit. 

Let  in  your  king,  whose  labour'd  spirits 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls.     Shaksp. 

Roscetes  presented  his  army  before  the  gates  of 
the  city,  in  hopes  that  the  citizens  would  raise  some 
tumult,  and  let  him  in.  Knolles 

What  boots  it  at  one  gale  to  ma^e  defence 
And  at  another  to  kt  in  the  foe, 
Effeminately  vanquish'd?  Milton's  Jlgonistes. 

The  more  tender  our  spirits  are  made  by  religion 
the  more  easy  we  are  to  let  in  grief,  if  the  cause  be 
innocent.  Taylor. 

They  but  preserve  Ihe  ashes,  thou  the  flame, 


True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame, 
Fording  his  current,  where  thou  find'st  it  low, 
Lefst  in  thiue  own  to  make  it  rise  and  flow.  Denh. 
To  give  a  period  to  my  life,  and  to  his  fears  you're 
welcome;  here's  a  throat,  a  heart,  or  any  other 
part,  ready  to  let  in  death,  and  receive  his  com- 
mands. Denham. 

17.  If  a  noun  follows,  for  let  in,  let  into  is 
required. 

It  is  the  key  that  lets  them  into  their  very  heart, 
and  enables  them  to  command  all  that  is  there. 

South's  Sermons. 

There  arc  pictures  of  such  as  have  been  distin- 
guished by  their  birth  and  miracles,  with  inscrip- 
tions that  let  you  into  the  name  and  history  of  the 
person  represented.  Addison. 

Most  historians  have  spoken  of  ill  success,  and 
terrible  events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the  se- 
crets of  Providence,  and  made  acquainted  with  that 
private  conduct  by  which  the  world  is  governed. 

Addison. 

These  are  not  mysteries  for  ordinary  readers  to 
be  Id  into.  Addison. 

As  we  rode  through  the  town,  1  was  let  into  the 
characters  of  all  the  inhabitants;  one  was  a  dog, 
another  a  whelp,  and  another  a  cur.  Addison. 

18.  To  Let  in,  or  into.  To  procure  ad- 
mission. 

They  should  speak  properly  and  correctly,  where- 
by they  may  let  their  thoughts  into  other  men's 
minds  the  more  easily.  Locke. 

As  soon  as  they  have  hewn  down  any  quantity  of 
the  rocks,  they  let  in  their  springs  and  reservoirs 
among  their  works.  Addison. 

19.  To  Let  off'.  To  discharge.  Originally 
used  of  an  arrow  dismissed  from  the 
gripe,  and  therefore  suffered  to  fly  off 
the  string:  now  applied  to  guns. 

Charging  my  pistol  with  powder,  I  cautioned  the 
emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and  then  let  it  off  in  the 
air-  Swift. 

20.  To  Let  out.  To  lease  out;  to  give  to 
hire  or  farm. 

To  LET,  let.  v.  a.  [Iettan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  hinder;  to  obstruct;  to  oppose. 

Their  senses  are  not  letted  from  enjoying  their  ob- 
jects: we  have  the  impediments  of  honour,  and  the 
torments  of  conscience.  Sidney. 

To  glorify  him  in  all  things,  is  to  do  nothing 
whereby  the  name  of  God  may  be  blasphemed;  no- 
thing whereby  the  salvation  of  Jew  or  Grecian,  or 
any  in  the  church  of  Christ,  may  be  let  or  hindered. 

Hooker. 

Leave,  ah,  leave  off,  whatever  wight  thou  be, 
To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  due  rest, 

And  trouble  dying  soul's  tranquillity!     Fairy  Q. 

Wherefore  do  ye  let  the  people  from  their  work? 
go  you  unto  your  hardens.  Exodus. 

The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work;  only 
he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of 
Ule  vvay-  2  Thessalonians. 

I  will  work,  and  who  will  let  it?  Isaiah. 

And  now  no  longer  letted  of  his  prey, 
He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enrag'd  desire, 

O'crlooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  survey, 
And  nods  at  every  house  his  threatening  fire.  Dryd. 

2.  To  Let,  when  it  signifies  to  permit  or 
leave,  has  let  in  the  preterit  and  part, 
passive;  but  when  it  signifies  to  hinder, 
it  has  letted;  as,  multa  me  imfiedierunt, 
many  things  have  letted  me. 

Introduction  to  Grammar. 
To  Let,  ]<§t.  v.  n.  To  forbear;  to  withhold 
himself. 

After  king  Ferdinando  had  taken  upon  him  the 
person  of  a  fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  he  would  not 
let  to  counsel  the  king.  Bacon. 

Let,  let.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Hinder- 
ance;  obstacle;  obstruction;  impedi- 
ment. 


The  secret  lets  and  difficulties  in  public  proceed- 
ings are  innumerable  and  inevitable.  Hooker. 

Solyman  without  let  presented  his  army  before 
the  city  of  Belgrade.  Knolles''  History  of  the  Turks. 

It  had  been  done  ere  this,  had  I  been  consul: 
We  had  had  no  stop,  no  let.  Ben  Jonson. 

Just  judge,  two  lets  remove;  that  free  from  dread, 
I  may  before  thy  high  tribunal  plead.  Sandys. 

To  these  internal  dispositions  to  sin,  add  the  ex- 
terna! opportunities  and  occasions  concurring  with 
them,  and  removing  all  lets  and  rubs  out  of  the  way, 
and  making  the  path  of  destruction  plain  before  the 
sinner's  face ;  so  that  he  may  run  his  course  freely. 

South. 

Let,  let.  the  termination  of  diminutive 
words;  from  lyte,  Saxon,  little,  small; 
as,  rivulet,  a  small  stream;  hamlet,  a  lit- 
tle village. 
Letha'rgick,  le-z'Aar'jik.609  adj.  [lethar- 
gique^  Fr.  from  lethargy.]  Sleepy  by 
disease,  beyond  the  natural  power  of 
sleep. 

Vengeance  is  as  if  minutely  proclaimed  in  thun- 
der from  heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins, 
till  they  awake  from  the  lethargick  sleep,  and  arise 
from  so  dead,  so  mortiferous  a  state.        Hammond. 

Let  me  but  try  if  I  can  wake  his  pity 
From  his  lethargick  sleep.  DenhanVs  Sophy. 

A  lethargy  demands  the  same  cure  and  diet  as  an 
apoplexy  from  a  phlegmatic  case,  such  being  the 
constitution  of  the  lethargick.  Arbuthnot. 

Letha'rgiokness,  le-?/?ar'jik-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  lethargick, .]  Morbid  sleepiness; 
drowsiness  to  a  disease. 

A  grain  of  glory  mixt  with  humbleness, 
Cures  both  a  fever,  and  lelhargickness.       Herbert. 

Le'thargied,  l&th'av-'fid.  adj.  Tfrom 
lethargy.']  Laid  asleep;  entranced. 

His  motion  weakens,  or  his  discernings 

Are  lethargied.  Shaksjieare's  King  Lear. 

LE'TH  ARGY,  le^'ar-je.  n.  s.  \Xn$HyU; 

lethargie,  Fr.]  A  morbid  drowsiness;  a 

sleep  from  which  one  cannot   be  kept 

awake. 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course; 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.  Shakspeare. 

Though  his  eye  is  open,  as  the  morning's, 
Towards  lusts  and  pleasures;  yet  so  fast  a  lethargy 
Has  seiz'd  his  powers  towards  public  cares  and 

dangers, 
He  sleeps  like  death.  Dcnham's  Sophy. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy;  and  was 
no  otherwise  to  be  rescued  from  it  but  by  one  that 
would  cry  mightily.  Allerbury. 

A  lethurgy  is  a  lighter  sort  of  apoplexy,  and  de- 
mands the  same  cure  and  diet.  Arbuthnot. 
Le'the,  W,thh.  n.  s.  [AjjS-j?.]     Oblivion;  a 
draught  of  oblivion. 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steept  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  lelhe.  Shaksp. 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
His  wat'ry  labyrinth,  which  whoso  drinks 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief.  MUton. 

Le'tter,  let'tur.93  n.  s.  [from  let.] 

1.  One  who  lets  or  permits. 

2.  One  who  hinders. 

3.  One  who  gives  vent  to  any  thing:  as, 
a  blood-letter. 

LE'TTER,  let'tur.  n.  s.  [lettre,  French; 
litera,  Lat.] 

1.  One  of  the  elements  of  syllables;  a 
character  in  the  alphabet. 

A  superscription  was  written  over  him  iu  letters 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  Luke. 

Thou  whoreson  Zed!  thou  unnecessary  letter! 

Shaksp, 

2.  A  written  message;  an  epistle. 
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They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters.  Shaksp. 

1  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at.       Shaksp . 

When  a  Spaniard  would  write  a  letter  by  him, 
the  Indian  would  marvel  how  it  should  be  possible, 
that  he,  to  whom  he  came,  should  be  able  to  know 
all  things.  Mo\ 

The  asses  will  do  very  well  for  trumpeters,  and 
the  hares  will  make  excellent  letter  carriers. 

VEslrange. 

The  stile  of  letters  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and 
natural;  as  near  approaching  to  familiar  conversa- 
tion as  possible:  the  two  best  qualities  in  conversa- 
tion are,  good  humour  and  good  breeding:  those  let- 
ters are  therefore  certainly  the  best  that  shew  the 
most  of  these  two  qualities.  Walsh. 

Mrs.  P.  B  has  writ  to  me,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
letter  writers  I  know;  very  good  sense,  civility,  and 
friendship,  without  any  stiffness  or  constraint.  Swift. 

3.  The    verbal    expression;    the    literal 

meaning. 

Touching  translations  of  holy  scripture,  we  may 
not  disallow  of  their  painful  travels  herein,  who 
strictly  have  tied  themselves  to  the  very  original 
letter.  Hooker. 

In  obedience  to  human  laws,  we  must  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law,  without  doing  violence  to  the  rea- 
son of  the  law,  and  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver. 

Taylor. 

Those  words  of  his  must  be  understood  not  ac- 
cording to  the  bare  rigour  of  the  letter,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  allowances  of  expression.  South. 

What!  since  the  pretordid  my  fetters  loose, 
And  left  me  freely  at  my  own  dispose, 
May  I  not  live  without  controul  and  awe, 
Excepting  still  the  letter  of  the  law?  Dryden. 

4.  Letters  without  the  singular:  learning. 

The  Jews  marvelled,  saying,  How  knoweth  this 
man  letters,  having  never  learned?  John. 

5.  Any  thing  to  be  read. 

Good  laws  are  at  best  but  a  dead  letter.  Addison. 

6.  Type  with  which  books  are  printed. 

The  iron  ladles  that  letter  founders  use  to  the 

casting  of  printing  letters,  are  kept  constantly  in 

melting  metal.  Moxon. 

To  Le'tter,  let'tur.  v.  a.  [from  letter.'] 

To  stamp  with  letters. 

I  observed  one  weight  lettered  on  both  sides;  and 
I  found  on  one  side,  written  in  the  dialect  of  men, 
and  underneath  it,  calamities;  on  the  other  side  was 
written,  in  the  language  of  the  gods,  and  under- 
neath, blessings.  Addison. 
Le'ttered,  let'tur'd.389  adj.  [from  letter.] 
Literate;  educated  to  learning. 

A  martial  man,  not  sweetened  by  a  lettered  edu- 
cation, is  apt  to  have  a  tincture  of  sourness.  Collier. 
Le'ttuce,  let'tis.  n.  s.  \_lactuca,  Lat.] 

The  species  are,  common  or  garden  lettuce;  cab- 
bage lettuce;  Silesia  lettuce;  white  and  black  cos; 
white  cos;  red  capuchin  lettuce.  Miller. 

Fat  colworts,  and  comforting  purseline, 

Cold  lettuce,  and  refreshing  rosemarine.     Spenser. 

Lettuce  is  thought  to  be  poisonous,  when  it  is  so  old 

as  to  have  milk.  Bacon. 

The  medicaments  proper  to  diminish  milk,  are 

lettuce,  purslane,  endive.  Wiseman. 

LE'VANT,  le-vant'.  adj.  [levant,  Fr.] 
Eastern. 

Thwart  of  those,  as  fierce 
Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds, 
Euros  and  Zephyr.  Milton. 

Le'vant,  le-vant'.  n.  s.  The  east,  particu- 
larly those  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
east  of  Italy. 

LEVATOR,  le-va'tor.166  B21  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
A  chirurgical  instrument,  whereby  de- 
pressed parts  of  the  skull  are  lifted  up. 
Some  surgeons  bring  out  the  bone  in  the  bore; 
but  it  will  be  safer  to  raise  it  up  with  your  levator, 
When  it  is  but  lightly  retained  in  some  part.  Wisem. 
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LEUC0PHLE'GMACY,lu-k6-fleg'ma-se.  n.  s. 
[from  leucofihlegmatick.]  Paleness, 
with  viscid  juices  and  cold  sweatings. 

Spirits  produce  debility,  flatulency,  fevers,  leuco- 
phlegmacy,  and  dropsies.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Leuco  phlegma'tick,  lu-ko-fleg-mat'ik. 
609  adj.  [xtvKOi  and  QXeyf*.*,]  Having 
such  a  constitution  of  body  where  the 
blood  is  of  a  pale  colour,  viscid,  and 
cold,  whereby  it  stuffs  and  bloats  the 
habit,  or  raises  white  tumours  in  the 
feet,  legs,  or  any  other  parts;  and  such 
are  commonly  asthmatic  and  dropsical. 

Quincy. 

Asthmatick  persons  have  voracious  appetites,  and 

for  want  of  a  right  sanguification  are  leucophlegmat- 

ick.  Jlrbuthnot. 

LE'VEE,  lev've.  n.  s.  French. 

1.  The  time  of  rising. 

2.  The  concourse  of  those  who  crowd 
round  a  man  of  power  in  a  morning. 

Would'st  thou  be  first  minister  of  state; 
To  have  thy  levees  crouded  with  resort, 
Of  a  depending,  gaping,  servile  court?        Dryden. 

None  of  her  Sylvan  subjects  made  their  court, 
Levees  and  couchees  pass'd  without  resort.  Dryden. 
LE'VEL,  lev'vil.99  adj.  [lapel,  Saxon.] 

1.  Even;  not  having  one  part  higher  than 
another. 

The  doors 
Discover  ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth 
And  level  pavement.  Millon. 

The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor, 
She  left  behind.  Dryden. 

2.  Even  with  any  thing  else;  in  the  same 
line  or  plane  with  any  thing. 

Our  navy  is  address'd,  our  pow'r  collected, 
And  ev'ry  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish.  Shaksp. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep.       Milton. 

There  is  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper  to 
man,  and  lies  level  to  human  understanding,  the 
knowledge  of  our  Creator,  and  of  the  duty  we  owe 
to  him.  Tillotson. 

3.  Having  no  gradations  of  superiority. 

Be  level  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be  as 
level  in  your  learning.  Bentley. 

To  Le'vel,,  lev'vil.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] 

1 .  To  make  even;  to  free  from  inequali- 
ties: as,  he  levels  the  walks. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  same  height  with 
something  else. 

Less  bright  the  moon, 
But  opposite  in  leveled  west  was  set.  Milton. 

He  will  thy  foes  with  silent  shame  confound, 
And  their  proud  structures  level  with  the  ground. 

Sandys. 

3.  To  lay  flat. 

We  know  by  experience,  that  all  downright  rains 
do  evermore  dissever  the  violence  of  outrageous 
winds,  and  beat  down  and  level  the  swelling  and 
mountainous  billows  of  the  sea.  Raleigh. 

With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns, 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains; 
And  not  regarding  diff'rence  of  degree, 
Abas'd  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me.       Dryden. 

4.  To  bring  to  equality  of  condition. 

Reason  can  never  assent  to  the  admission  of  those 
brutish  appetites  which  would  over-run  the  soul, 
and  level  its  superior  with  its  inferior  faculties. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  point  in  taking  aim;  to  aim. 
Each  at  the  head 

LeveVd  his  deadly  aim.  Milton. 

One  to  the  gunners  on  St.  Jago's  tow'r, 
Bid  'em  for  shame  level  their  cannon  lower.  Dryd. 

Iron  globes  which  on  tht  victor  host 
EeveVd  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote.      Milton. 
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The  construction  I  believe  is  not, 
globes  level'd  on  the  host,  but  globes 
leveled  smote  on  the  host. 

6.  To  direct  to  an  end. 

The  whole  body  of  puritans  was  drawn  to  be 
abettors  of  all  villainy  by  a  few  men,  whose  designs 
from  the  first  were  levelled  to  destroy  both  religion 
and  government.  Swift. 

7.  To  suit;  to  proportion. 

Behold  the  law 
And  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker's  mind: 

And  thence  like  limbecks,  rich  ideas  draw, 
To  fit  the  leveWd  use  of  human  kind.  Dryden^ 

To  Le'vel,  lev'vil.  -v.  n. 

1 .  To  aim  at;  to  bring  the  gun  or  arrow 
to  the  same  line  with  the  mark. 

The  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  church,  was 
the  thing  which  the  apostles  aimed  at,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  the  mark  whereat  we  also  level. 

Hooker. 

2.  To  conjecture;  to  attempt  to  guess. 

I  pray  thee  overname  them;  and,  as  thou  namest 
them  I  will  describe  them;  and,  according  to  my 
description,  level  at  my  affection.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  be  in  the  same  direction  with  a 
mark. 

He  to  his  engine  flew, 
Plac'd  near  at  hand  in  open  view, 
And  rais'd  it  till  it  leveled  right, 
Against  the  glow-worm  tail  of  kite.  Hudibras. 

4.  To  make  attempts;  to  aim. 

Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown.     Shaksp , 

5.  To  efface  distinction  or  superiority:  as, 
infamy  is  always  trying  to  level. 

Le'vel,  lev'vil.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  A  plane;  a  surface  without  protube- 
rances or  inequalities. 

After  draining  of  the  level  in  Northamptonshire, 
innumerable  mice  did  upon  a  sudden  arise.     Hale. 

Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country  oversize 
those  that  dwell  on  low  levels.  Sandys. 

2.  Rate;  standard;  customary  height. 

Love  of  her  made  us  raise  up  our  thoughts  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  world,  so  as  great  clerks  do 
not  disdain  our  conference.  Sidney. 

The  praises  of  military  men  inspired  me  with 
thoughts  above  my  ordinary  level.  Dryden. 

3.  Suitable  or  proportionate  height. 
It  might  perhaps  advance  their  minds  so  far 

Above  the  level  of  subjection,  as 

T'  assume  to  them  the  glory  of  that  war.      Daniel. 

4.  A  state  of  equality. 
The  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  be  upon  the 

level;  I  am  resolved  to  anticipate  the  time,  and  be 
upon  the  level  with  them  now:  for  he  is  so  that  nei- 
ther seeks  nor  wants  them.  Jltlerbury. 

Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  upon  a  le- 
vel, and  observes  proportions  in  its  dispensations  to- 
wards us.  Spectator. 

I  suppose  by  the  style  of  old  friends,  and  the  like, 
it  must  be  somebody  there  of  his  own  level;  among 
whom  his  parry  have,  indeed,  more  friends  than  I 
could  wish.  Swift. 

5.  An  instrument  whereby  masons  adjust 
their  work. 

The  level  is  from  two  to  ten  feet  long,  that  it  may 
reach  over  a  considerable  length  of  the  work:  if  the 
plumb-line  hang  just  upon  the  perpendicular,  when 
the  level  is  set  flat  down  upon  the  work,  the  work  is 
level;  but  if  it  hangs  on  either  side  the  perpendicu- 
lar, the  floor  or  work  must  be  raised  on  that  side, 
till  the  plumb-line  hang  exactly  on  the  perpendicu- 
lar. Moxon. 

6.  Rule;  plan;  scheme:  borrowed  from  the 
mechanick  level. 

Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid, 
As  temp'rance  wills,  and  prudence  may  persuade, 
And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver's  care.        Prior. 
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7.  The  line  of  direction  in  which  any  mis- 
sive weapon  is  aimed. 

I  stood  i'  th'  level 
Of  a  full  charg'd  confederacy,  and  gave  thanks 
To  you  that  chok'd  it.  Shaksp. 

As  if  that  name, 
Shot  from  the  deadly  kvtl  of  a  gun, 
Did  murther  her.  Shaksp. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair, 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care, 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly, 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy.  Waller. 

8.  The  line  in  which  the  sight  passes. 

Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts, 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind. 

Pope. 

Le'veller,  lev'vil-lur.  n.  s.  [from  level.'] 

1.  One  who  makes  any  thing  even. 

2.  One  who  destroys  superiority;  one 
who  endeavours  to  bring  all  to  the  same 
state  of  equality. 

You  are  an  everlasting  leveller;  you  won't  allow 
encouragement  to  extraordinary  merit.         Collier. 

Le'velness,  leVvil-nes.  n.  s.  [from  level.] 

1 .  Evenness;  Equality  of  surface. 

2.  Equality  with  something  else. 

The  river  Tiber  is  expressed  lying  along,  for  so 
you  must  remember  to  draw  rivers,  to  express  their 
levelness  with  the  earth.  Ptacham. 

Le'ven,  lev'ven.103  n.  s.  \levain,  French. 
Commonly,  though  less  properly,  writ- 
ten leaven;  see  Leaven.] 

1.  Ferment;  that  which  being  mixed  with 
bread  makes  it  rise  and  ferment. 

2.  Any  thing  capable  of  changing  the 
nature  of  a  greater  mass. 

The  matter  fermenteth  upon  the  old  leven,  and 

becometh  more  acrid.  Wiseman. 

The  pestilential  levaim  conveyed  in  goods.   Jlrb. 

Le'ver,  le'vur.98  n.  s.  \_levier,  French.] 
The  second  mechanical  power,  is  a  balance  sup- 
ported by  a  hypomochlion;  only  the  centre  is  not  in 
the  middle,  as  in  the  common  balance,  but  near  one 
end;  for  which  reason  it  is  used  to  elevate  or  raise  a 
great  weight;  whence  comes  the  name  lever.  Harris. 
Have  you  any  leavers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being 
down?  Shaksp. 

Some  draw  with  cords,  and  some  the  monster 
drive 
With  rolls  and  levers.  Denham. 

In  a  lever,  the  motion  can  be  continued  only  for 
so  short  a  space,  as  may  be  answerable  to  that  little 
distance  betwixt  the  fulciment  and  the  weight, 
which  is  always  by  so  much  lesser,  as  the  dispro- 
portion betwixt  the  weight  and  the  power  is  greater, 
and  the  motion  itself  more  easy.  Wilkins. 

Some  hoisting  leavers,  some  the  wheels  prepare. 

Dryden. 
Le'veret,  lev'vur-it.  n.  s.  [lievret,  Fr.] 
A  young  hare. 

Their  travels  o'er  that  silver  field  does  show, 
Like  track  of  leverets  in  morning  snow.  Waller. 

Le'vet,  le-vet'.  n.  s.  [from  lever,  Fr.]  A 
blast  on  the  trumpet;  probably  that  by 
which  the  soldiers  are  called  in  the 
morning. 

He  that  led  the  cavalcade 
Wore  a  sowgelder's  flagellet, 
On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levrt 
As  well-fee'd  lawyer  on  his  breviatc.        Hudibras. 
Le'verook,    le'vur-ddk.    n.    s.   [lapepe, 
Saxon.]  This  word  is  retained  in  Scot- 
land, and  denotes  the  lark. 

The  smaller  birds  have  their  particular  seasons; 
as,  the  leverook.  Walton 
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Jf  the  lufft  fa'  'twill  smoore  aw  the  Uverooks. 

Scotch  Prov. 
Le'viabi.e,  lev've-a-bl.400   adj.  [from   le- 
vy.] That  may  be  levied. 

The  sums  which  any  agreed  to  pay,  and  were  not 
brought  in,  were  to  be  leviable  by  course  of  law.  , 

Bacon. 
LEVIATHAN,  le-vi'a-^an.  n.  s.  [.jiVlS] 
A  water  animal  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Job.  By  some  imagined  the  croco- 
dile, but  in  poetry  generally  taken  for 
the  whale. 

We  may,  as  bootless,  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  th'  inraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
As  send  our  precepts  to  the  leviathan 
To  come  ashore.  Shaksp. 

Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  an  hook?  Job. 
More  to  embroil  the  deep,  leviathan, 
And  his  unwieldy  train,  in  dreadful  sport 
•Tempest  the  loosen'd  brine.  Tliomson. 

To  LE'VIGATE,  lev've-gate.  v.  a.  [l<e- 
vigo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  rub  or  grind  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der. 

2.  To  mix  till  the  liquor  becomes  smooth 
and  uniform. 

The  chyle  is  white,  as  consisting  of  salt,  oil,  and 
water,  much  levigated  or  smooth.  Arbuthnot. 

Leviga'tion,  lev-e-ga'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
levigate.] 

Levigation  is  the.  reducing  of  hard  bodies,  as  co- 
ral, tutty,  and  precious  stones,  into  a  subtile  powder, 
by  grinding  upon  marble  with  a  muller;  but  unless 
the  instruments  are  extremely  hard,  they  will  so 
wear  as  to  double  the  weight  of  the  medicine. 

Quincy. 

Le'vite,  le'vite.156  n.  s.  [levita,  Lat.  from 
Levi.] 

1.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  one  born  to 
the  office  of  priesthood  among  the 
Jews. 

In  the  Christian  church,  the  office  of  deacons  suc- 
ceeded in  the  place  of  the  levites  among  the  Jews, 
who  were  as  ministers  and  servants  to  the  priests. 

Ayliffe. 

2.  A  priest:  used  in  contempt. 
Levi'tical,  le-vlt'te-kal.    adj.  [from    le- 

vite.]     Belonging  to  the  Levites;  mak- 
ing pari  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

By  the  levitical  law,  both  the  man  and  the  woman 
were  stoned  to  death;  so  heinous  a  crime  was  adul- 
tery, dyiiffe. 
Le'vity,  lev've-te.  n.  s.  \_levitas,  Latin.] 

1.  Lightness;  not  heaviness;  the  quality 
by  which  any  body  has  less  weight  than 
another. 

He  gave  the  form  of  levity  to  that  which  ascend- 
ed; to  that  which  descended,  the  form  of  gravity. 

Raleigh. 

This  bubble,  by  reason  of  its  comparative  levity 
to  the  fluidity  that  encloses  it,  would  ascend  to  the 
top.  Bentley. 

2.  Inconstancy;  changeableness. 

They  every  day,  broached  some  new  thing;  which 
restless  levity  they  did  interpret  to  be  their  growing 
in  spiritual  perfection.  Hooker. 

Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword- 
knots  strive, 
Beaus  banish  beaus,  and  coaches  coaches  drive, 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call.  Pope. 

3.  Unsteadiness;  laxity  of  mind. 

I  unbosom'd  all  my  secrets  to  thee; 
Not  out  of  levity,  but  over-power'd 
By  thy  request.  .Milton. 

t.  Idle  pleasure;  vanity. 

He  never  employed  his  omnipotence  out  of  levity 
or  ostentation,  but  as  the  necessities  of  men  requir- 
ed. Calumy. 


5.  Trifling  gayety;  want  of  seriousness. 

Our  graver  business  frowns  at  this  levity.  Shaksp 

Hop  ton  abhorred  the  licence,  and  the  levities, 

with  which  he  saw  too  many  corrupted.  Clarendon* 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished. 

and  a  spirit  of  levity  and  libertinism,  infidelity  and 

profaneness,  started  up  in  the  room  of  it.  Jltlerbury. 

To  LE'VY,  lev've.  v.  a.  {lever,  French.] 

1.  To  raise;  to  bring  together:  applied  to 
men. 

He  resolved  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and 
to  that  end  levied  a  mighty  army.     -  Davits. 

2.  To  raise:  applied  to  money. 

Ijevy  a  tribute  unto  the  Lord  of  the  men  of  war. 

Numbers. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  county 

such  a  sum  of  money.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  raise:  applied  to  war.  This  sense, 
though  Milton's,  seems  improper. 

They  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife, 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars.      Milton . 
Le'vy,  lev've.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb] 

1.  The  act  of  raising  money  or  men. 

They  have  already  contributed  all  their  superflu- 
ous hands,  and  every  new  levy  they  make  must  be 
at  the  expence  of  their  farms  and  commerce.  Mdis- 

2.  War  raised. 

Treason  has  done  his  worst:  nor  steel  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further!  Shaksp. 

LEWD,  lude.2<*  adj.  [ljepebe,  Saxon.] 

1.  Lay;  not  clerical:  from  leob,  fieofile. 
It  is  sometimes  gross;  ignorant.  Obso- 
lete. 

For  lewyd  men  this  book  I  writ.    Bp.  Grosthead- 
So  these  great  clerks  their  little  wisdom  shew 
To  mock  the  lewd,  as  learn'd  in  this  as  they.  Davies. 

2.  Wicked;  bad;  dissolute. 

If  some  be  admitted  into  the  ministry,  either  void 
of  learning,  or  lewd  in  life,  are  all  the  rest  to  be 
condemned?  Wlutgift. 

Before  they  did  oppress  the  people  only  by  colour 
of  a  lewd  custom,  they  did  afterwards  use  the  same 
oppressions  by  warrant.  Davies. 

3.  Lustful;  libidinous. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love-bed; 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.  Shaksp. 

Then  lewd  Anchemolus  he  laid  in  dust, 
Who  stain 'd  his  step-dame's  bed  with  impious  lust. 

Dryden. 
Le'wdly,  lude'le.  adv.  [from  lewd.] 

1.  Wickedly;  naughtily. 

A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent, 
Have  practis'd  dangerously  against  your  state. 

Shakspeart. 

2.  Libidinously;  lustfully. 

He  lov'd  fair  lady  E<tred,  lewdly  lov'd, 
Whose  wanton  pleasures  him  too  much  did  please. 
That  quite  his  heart  from  Guendeline  remov'd. 

Spenser. 
So  lewdly  dull  his  idle  works  appear, 
The  wretched  texts  deserve  no  comments  here. 

•  Dryden. 

Le'wdness,  lude'nes.  n.  s.  [from  lewd.] 
Lustful  licentiousness. 

Suffer  no  lewdness,  nor  indecent  speech, 
Th'  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach.  Dryd. 
Damianus's  letter  to  Nicholas  is  an  authentick 
record  of  the  lewdnesses  committed  under  the  reign 
of  celibacy.  Jltterbury. 

Le'wdster,  lude'stur.93  n.  s.  [from  lewd.] 
A  lecher;  one  given  to  criminal  plea- 
sures. 

Against  such  lewdstcrs,  and  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery.  Shaksp. 
LE'  WIS  D'OR,lu-c-d6ve'.  n. s.  [French.] 
A  golden  French  coin,  in  value  twelve 
livres,  now  settled  at  seventeen  shil- 
lings. Diet. 
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Lexico'grapher,  leks-e-k6g'graf-ur.fi18 
77.  s.  [Af|'K«v  and  y%<x,<po>;  lexicografihe, 
Fr.]  A  writer  of  dictionaries;  a  harm- 
less drudge,  that  busies  hiinselt  in  trac- 
ing the  original,  and  detailing  the  sig- 
nification of  words. 

Commentators  and  lexicographers  acquainted  with 
the  Syriac  language,  have  given  these  hints  in  their 
writings  on  scripture.  Walts. 

Lexico'graphy,  leks-e-kog'graf  e.  n.  s. 
\_Xi%iY.ov  and  ygaxpa.]  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  writing  dictionaries. 
LE'XICON,  leks'e-kun.l66rc.  s.  [Affi«».] 
A  dictionary;  a  book  teaching  the  sig- 
nification of  words. 

Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all 
the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  tae  world  into,  yet  if  he 
had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as 
the  words  and  lexicons,  yet  he  were  nothing  so  much 
to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any  yeoman  com- 
petently wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.      Milton. 
Ley,  iee.aB9  n.  s.  lee,  lay,  are  all  from  the 
Saxon  leaj,  a  field  or  pasture,   by  the 
usual  melting  of  the  letter  5  or  g. 

Gibson's  Camden. 
Li'able,  lr'a-bl.*03  n.  s.   [liable,  from  Her, 
old  French.]    Ohnoxious;  not  exempt; 
subject:  with  to. 

But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom?  vast,  unwieldy,  burthensome, 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subtleties.  Milton. 

The  English  boast  of  Spenser  and  Milton,  who 
neither  of  them  wanted  genius  or  learning:  and 
yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  censures. 

Dryden. 

This,  or  any  other  scheme,  coming  from  a  private 

hand,  might  be  liable  to  many  defects.  Swift. 

Li'ar,  li'ur.88  418  n.   s.   [from   lie.     This 

word   would  analogically  be  Her;  but 

this  orthography  has  prevailed,  and  the 

convenience  of  distinction  from  Her,  he 

who  lies  down,  is  sufficient  to  confirm 

it.]    One  who  tells  falsehood;  one  who 

wants  veracity. 

She's  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell! 
'Twas  I  that  killed  her.  Shaksp. 

He  approves  the  common  liar,  fame, 
Who  speaks  him  thus  at  Rome.  Shaksp. 

I  do  not  reject  his  observation  as  untrue,  much 
less  condemn  the  person  himself  as  a  liar,  when- 
soever it  seems  to  be  contradicted.  Boyle. 

Thy  better  soul  abhors  a  liar's  part, 
Wise  is  thy  voice,  and  noble  is  thy  heart.      Pope. 
Li'ard,  li'urd.  adj. 

1.  Mingled  roan.  Markham. 

2.  Hard  in  Scotland  denotes  gray-haired: 
as,  he's  a  Hard  old  man. 

Liba'tion,    U-ba'shun.128   n.    s.    [Hbatio, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  pouring  wine  on  the  ground 
in  honour  of  some  deity. 

In  digging  new  earth  pour  in  some  wine,  that  the 
vapour  of  the  earth  and  wine  may  comfort  the  spi- 
rits, provided  it  be  not  taken  for  a  heathen  sacri- 
fice, or  libation  to  the  earth.  Bacon. 

2.  The  wine  so  poured. 

They  had  no  other  crime  to  object  against  the 
Christians,  but  that  they  did  not  offer  up  libations, 
and  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  to  dead  men. 

Slillingfleet. 
The  goblet  then  she  took,  with  nectar  crown'd, 
Sprinkling  the  first  libations  on  the  ground.    Dryd. 
Li'bbard,  lib'burd.88  n.  s.  [Jitbard,  Ger 
man;  l< ofiardus,  Lat.]   A  leopard. 
Make  the  l&bard  stern, 


Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did 
yearn.  Spenser. 

The  libbard  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw. 

Milton. 
The  Torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  by  Piso  resembled 
to  a  libbard's  skin,  the  distance  of  whose  spots,  re- 
present the  disperseness  of  habitations,  or  towns  of 
Africk.  Brerewood. 

LI'BEL,  li'bel.  n.  s.  [Hbellus,  Lat.  libelle, 

1.  A  satire;  defamatory  writing;  a  lam- 
poon. 

Are  we  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ?  that 
ignominy  serves  but  to  advance  our  future  glory; 
every  such  libel  here  becomes  panegyrick  there. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Good  heav'n !  that  sots  and  knaves  should  be  so 
vain, 
To  wish  their  vile  resemblance  may  remain! 
And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  request, 
To  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jest.  Dryden. 

2.  [In  the  civil  law.]  A  declaration  or 
charge  in  writing  against  a  person  ex- 
hibited in  court. 

To  Li'bel,  li'bel.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  spread  defamation,  written  or  prin- 
ted: it  is  now  commonly  used  as  an  ac- 
tive verb,  without  the  preposition 
against. 

Sweet  scrawls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome : 
What's  this  but  libelling  against  the  senate? 

Shakspeare. 
He,  like  a  privileg'd  spy,  whom  nothing  can 
Discredit,  libels  now  'gainst  each  great  man. 

Donne. 
To  Li'bel,  li'beL  v.  a.  To  satirise;  to  lam- 
poon. 

Is  the  peerage  of  England  dishonoured  when  a 

peer  suffers  for  his  treason?  if  he  be  libelled  or  any 

way  defamed,  he  has  his  scandalum  magnatum  to 

punish  the  offender.  Dryden. 

But  what  so  pure  wiuxh  envious  tongues  will 

spare? 

Some  wicked  wits  have  UbeWd  all  the  fair.     Pope. 

Li'beller,  li'bel-lur.   n.    s.  [from  libel.'] 

A  defamer  by  writing;  a  lampooner. 

Our  common  libellers  are  as  free  from  the  impu- 
tation of  wit,  as  of  morality.  Dryden. 
The  squibs  are  those  who,  in  the  common  phrase, 
are  called  libellers  and  lampooners.  Tatter. 
The  common  libellers,  in  their  invectives,  tax  the 
church  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power  and  wealth, 
equally  common  to  all  bodies  of  men.  Swift. 

Li'bellous,  li'bei-lils.  adj.  [from  libel.] 
Defamatory. 

It  was  the  most  malicious  surmise  that  had  ever 
been  brewed,  howsoever  countenanced  by  a  libel- 
lous pamphlet.  Wotton. 

Li'beral,  lib'b£r-al.88  adj.  \Jiberalis,  Lat. 
liberal,  Fr.] 

1.  Not  mean;  not  low  in  birth;  not  low 
in  mind. 

2.  Becoming  a  gentleman. 
Munificent;    generous;   bountiful;  not 

parsimonious. 

Her  name  was  mercy,  well-known  over  all, 
To  be  both  gracious  and  eke  liberal.  Spenser. 

Sparing  would  shew  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal, 
They're  set  here  for  examples.  Shaksp. 

Needs  must  the  pow'r 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world, 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 
As  liberal  and  free,  as  infinite.  Milton. 

The  liberal  are  secure  alone, 
For  what  we  frankly  give,  for  ever  is  our  own. 

Granville. 


4.  It  has  of  before  the  thing,  and  to  before 
the  pi  ; son 

There  is  no  art  better  than  to  be  liberal  of  praise 
and  commendation  to  others,  in  that  wherein  a 
man's  self  hath  any  perfection.  Bacon. 

Several  clergymen,  otherwise  little  fond  of  ob- 
scure terms,  are,  in  tbeir  sermons,  very  liberal  of 
all  those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical  writers, 
as  if  it  were  our  duty  to  understand  them.      Swift. 

Libera'lity,  Hb-ber-aTe-te.  n.  s.  [libera- 
Htas,  Latin;  liberalite,  French.]  Muni- 
ficence; bounty;  generosity;  generous 
profusion. 

Why  should  he  despair,  that  knows  to  court 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality?         Shaksp. 

Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  join, 
That  thou  may'st  nothing  give  that  is  not  thine; 
That  liberality  is  but  cast  away, 
Which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  pay. 

Denham. 
Li'berally,  lib'ber-rul-e.  adv.  [from  li- 
beral.] 

1.  Bounteously;  bountifully;  largely. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not*  Jarnes. 

2.  Not  meanly;  magnanimously. 

Li'bertine,  lib'b^r-tin.1*0  n.  s.  [liberti->l. 
Fr.] 

1.  One  unconfined;  one  at  liberty. 

When  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still; 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences.     Shaksp. 

2.  One  who  iives  without  restraint  or  law. 
Man,  the  lawless  libertine  may  rove, 

Free  and  unquestion'd.  Race's  Jane  Shore. 

Want  of  power  is  the  only  bouud  that  a  libertine 

puts  to  his  views  upon  any  of  the  sex.         Clarissa. 

3.  One  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  precepts 
ot  religion. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin.  Shaksp. 

That  word  may  be  applied  to  some  few  libertines 
in  the  audience.  Collier. 

4.  [In  law;  libertinus,  Lat.]  A  freedman; 
or  rather,  the  son  of  a  freedman. 

Some  persons  are  forbidden  to  be  accusers  on  the 
score  of  their  sex,  as  women;  others  on  the  score 
of  their  age,  as  pupils  and  infants;  others  on  the 
score  of  their  condition,  as  libertines  against  their 
patrons.  Jyliffe. 

Li'bertine,  lib'ber-tin.  adj.[libertin,Yr.] 
Licentious;  irreligious. 

There  are  men  that  marry  not,  but  chuse  rather 
a  libertine  and  impure  single  life,  than  to  be  yoked 
in  marriage.  Bacon. 

Might  not  the  queen  make  diligent  inquiry,  if 
any  person  about  her  should  happen  to  be  of  liber- 
tine principles  or  morals?  Swift. 
Li'bertinism,  lib'ber-tin-izm.  n.  s.  [from 
libertine.]  Irreligion;  licentiousness  of 
opinions  and   practice. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished 
all  at  once,  and  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  libertinism, 
of  infidelity  and  profancness,  started  up  in  the  room 
of  it-  JltUrbury. 

Li'berty,  l!b'ber-te.  n.  s.  \liberte,  French; 

Hbertas,  Lat.] 
1.  Freedom,  as  opposed  to  slavery. 

My  master  knows  of  your  being  here,  and  hath 
threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell 
you  of  it;  for  he  swears  he'll  turn  me  away.  Shaksp. 

O  liberty!  thou  goddess,  heav'nly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight, 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign,    jlddisot* 
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j.  Exemption  from  tyranny  or  inordinate 
government. 

Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
The  son,  who,  on  the  quiet  state  of  man 
Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 
Rational  liberty;  yet  know  withal, 
Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells. 

Milton. 

3.  Freedom,  as  opposed  to  necessity. 

Liberty  is  the  power  in  any  agent  to  do,  or  for- 
bear, any  particular  action,  according  to  the  deter- 
mination, or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either 
of  them  is  preferred  to  the  other.  Locke. 

As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the 
thoughts  of  our  minds:  where  any  one  is  such,  that 
we  have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according 
to  the  preference  of  the  miud,  there  we  are  at  li- 
berty. Locke. 

4.  Privilege;  exemption;  immunity. 

His  majesty  gave  not  an  entire  country  to  any, 
much  less  did  he  grant  jura  regalia,  or  any  extra- 
ordinary liberties.  Davies. 

5.  Relaxation  of  restraint;  as,  he  sees 
himself  at  liberty  to  choose  his  condi- 
tion. 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty.  Milton. 

6.  Leave;  permission. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  a  third  ground, 
which,  with  some  men,  has  the  same  authority. 

Locke . 
Libi'dinous,  le-bld'e-nus.138  n.  s.  \Jibidi- 
nosus,  Lat.]  Lewd;  lustful. 

None  revolt  from  the  faith,  because  they  must 
not  look  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  but  be- 
cause tbey  are  much  more  restrained  from  the  per- 
petration of  their  lusts.  If  wanton  glances  and  libi- 
dinous thoughts  had  been  permitted  by  the  gospel, 
they  would  have  apostatized  nevertheless.  Bentley. 
Libi'dinously,     le-bid'e-nus-le.128     adv. 

[from  libidinous.']   Lewdly;  lustfully. 
Li'bral,  li'bral.88  adj.  [libralis,  Lat.]  Of  a 
pound  weight.  Diet. 

Libra'rian,  li-bri're-an.123  n.  s.  \Jibrari- 
us,  Lat.") 

1.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  library. 

2.  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books. 

Charibdis  thrice  swallows,  and  thrice  refunds, 
the  waves:  this  must  be  understood  of  regular  tides. 
There  are  indeed  but  two  tides  in  a  day,  but  this  is 
the  error  of  the  librarians.  Broome. 

Li'brary,  li'bra-re.  n.  s.  [librarie,  Fr.J 
A  large  collection  of  books,  publick  or 
private. 

Then  as  they  'gan  his  library  to  view, 
And  antique  registers  for  to  avise, 
There  chanced  to  the  prince's  hand  to  rise 
An  ancient  book,  hight  Briton's  monuments. 

Fairy  Queen. 
I  have  given  you  the  library  of  a  painter,  and  a 
catalogue  of  such  books  as  he  ought  to  read.  Dryd. 
To  Li'brate,  li'brate.01  v.  a.  [libro,  Lat.] 
To  poise;  to  balance;  to  hold  in  equi- 
poise. 
Libra'tion,  ll-bra'shun.128  n.  s.  [libratio, 
Lat.  libration,  French.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  balanced. 

This  is  what  may  be  said  of  the  balance,  and  the 
Vibration  of  the  body.  Dryden. 

Their  pinions  still 
In  loose  libralions  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse.  Tlwmson. 

2.  [In  astronomy.] 

Libration  is  the  balancing  motion  or  trepidation 
in  the  firmament,  whereby  the  declination  of  the 
vin,  and  the  latitude  of  the  stars,  change  from  time 
to  time.  Astronomers  likewise  ascribe  to  the  moon 
a  Vibratory  motion,  or  motion  of  trepidation,  which 


they  pretend  is  from  cast  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
south,  because  that  at  full  moon  they  sometimes  dis- 
cover parts  of  her  disk  which  are  not  discovered  at 
other  times.  These  kinds  are  called,  the  one  a  li- 
bration in  longitude,  and  the  other  a  lilrration  in 
latitude.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  third  kind,  which 
they  call  an  apparent  libration,  and  which  consists 
in  this,  that  when  the  moon  is  at  her  greatest  elon- 
gation from  the  south,  her  axis  being  then  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptick,  the  sun 
must  enlighten  towards  the  north  pole  of  the  moon 
some  ports  which  he  did  not  before,  and  that  on  the 
contrary,  some  parts  of  those  which  he  enlightened 
towards  the  opposite  pole  are  obscured;  and  this 
produces  the  same  effect  which  the  Vibration  in  lati- 
tude does.  Diet.  Trev. 
Those  planets  which  move  upon  their  axis,  do  not 
all  make  intire  revolutions;  for  the  moon  maketh 
only  a  kind  of  libration,  or  a  reciprocated  motion  on 
her  own  axis.  Grew. 

Li'bratory,  li'bra-tur-e.613  adj.  Tfrom  li- 
bro, Lat.]  Balancing;  playing  like  a 
balance. 

Lice,  Use.  the  plural  of  louse. 

Red  blisters  rising  on  their  paps  appear, 
And  flaming  carbuncles,  and  noisome  sweat, 
And  clammy  dews,  that  loathsome  lice  beget; 
Till  the  slow  creeping  evil  eats  his  way.     Dryden. 

Li'cebane,  lise'bane.  n.  s.  [lice  and  bane.] 
A  plant. 

LI'CENSE,  li'sense.  n.  s.  [Jicentia,  Lat. 
licence,  Fr.] 

1 .  Exorbitant  liberty;  contempt  of  legal 
and  necessary  restraint. 

Some  of  the  wiser  seeing  that  a  popular  licence 
is  indeed  the  many-headed  tyranny,  prevailed  with 
the  rest  to  make  Musidorus  their  chief.         Sidney. 

Taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.  Shaksp. 

They  baul  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  moods, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free; 
Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty.   Milton. 

The  privilege  that  ancient  poets  claim, 
Now  turn'd  to  license  by  too  just  a  name.    Roscom. 

Though  this  be  a  state  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  not  a 
state  of  license;  though  man,  in  that  state,  have  an 
uncontroulable  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  person  or 
possessions,  yet  he  has  not  liberty  to  destroy  him- 
self. Locke. 

2.  A  grant  of  permission. 

They  sent  some  to  bring  them  a  licence  from  me 
senate.  Judith. 

Those  few  abstract  names  that  the  schools  forged, 
and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  scholars,  could  ne- 
ver yet  get  admittance  into  common  use,  or  obtain 
the  licence  of  public  approbation.  Locke. 

We  procured  a  licence  of  the  duke  of  Parma  to 
enter  the  theatre  and  gallery.  Jlddison. 

3.  Liberty;  permission. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any 
man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have 
the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to  an- 
swer for  himself.  Sets. 

To  Li'cense,  li'sense.  v.  a.  \licencier, 
French.] 

1.  To  permit  by  a  legal  grant. 

Wit's  Titans  brav'd  the  skies, 
And  the  press  groan'd  with  licensed  blasphemies. 

Pope. 

2.  To  dismiss;  to  send  away.  Not  in  use. 
He  would  play  well,  and  willingly,  at  some  games 

of  greatest  attention,  which  shewed,  that  when  he 
listed  he  could  license  his  thoughts.  Wotton. 

Li'censer,  li'sen-sur.98  n.  s.  [from  li- 
cense.] A  granter  of  permission;  com- 
monly a  tool  of  power. 

Lice'ntiate,  li-sen'she-ate.91  n.  s.  \Jicen- 
tiatus,  low  Lat.] 

1.   A  man  who  uses  license.    Not  in  use. 
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The  licentiates,  somewhat  licentiously,  lest  they 
should  prejudice  poetical  liberty,  will  pardon  them- 
selves for  doubling  or  rejecting  a  letter,  if  the  sense 
fall  aptly.  •  Camden 

2.  A  degree  in  Spanish  universities. 

A  man  might,  after  that  time,  sue  for  the  degree 
of  licentiate  or  master  in  this  faculty.  JiyliJJt 

To  Lice'ntiate,  li-sen'she-ate.  v.  a.  [li- 
centier,  French.]  To  permit;  to  encou- 
rage by  license. 

We  may  not  hazard  either  the  stifling  of  gene- 
rous inclinations,  or  the  Ikentiating  of  any  thing 
that  is  coarse.  L1  Estrange. 

Lice'ntious,  li-s^n'shus.128  adj.  [licenci- 
eux,  French;  licentiosus,  Latin.] 

1.  Unrestrained  by  law  or  morality. 

Later  ages  pride,  like  corn-fed  steed, 
Abus'd  her  plenty,  and  fat-swoln  encrease, 
To  all  licentious  lust,  and  'gan  exceed 
The  measure  of  her  mean,  and  natural  first  need. 

Fairy  Queen. 

How  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Should'st  thou  but  hear  1  were  licentious? 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 
With  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate?     Sliaksp 

2.  Presumptuous;  unconfined. 
The  Tiber,  whose  licentious  waves, 

So  often  overflow'd  the  neighbouring  fields, 
Now  runs  a  smooth  and  inoffensive  course.  Rosconi 

Lice'ntiously,  li-sen'shus-le.  adv.  [from 
licentious.]  With  too  much  liberty; 
without  just  restraint. 

The  licentiates,  somewhat  licentiously,  will  par- 
don themselves.  Camden's  Remains. 

Lice'ntiousness,  li-sen'shus-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  licentious.]  Boundless  liberty; 
contempt  of  just  restraint. 

One  error  is  so  fruitful,  as  it  begetteth  a  thou- 
sand children,  if  the  licentiousness  thereof  be  not 
timely  restrained.  Raleigii. 

This  custom  has  been  always  looked  upon  by  the 
wisest  men,  as  an  effect  of  licentiousness,  and  not 
of  liberty.  Swift. 

During  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  the  press, 
the  character  of  the  queen  was  insulted.         Swift. 

Lich,  litsh.  n.  s.  [lice,  Saxon.]  A  dead 
carcass;  whence  lichwake,  the  time  or 
act  of  watching  by  the  dead;  lichgate, 
the  gate  through  which  the  dead  are 
carried  to  the  grave;  Lichfield,  the  field 
of  the  dead,  a  city  in  Staffordshire,  so 
named  from  martyred  Christians.  Salve 
magna  parens.  Lichwake  is  still  retain- 
ed in  Scotland  in  the  same  sense. 

Li'chowl,  litsh'oul.  n.  s.  [lich  and  owl.] 
A  sort  of  owl,  by  the  vulgar  supposed 
to  foretel  death. 

To  Lick,  lik.  v.  a.  [lice an,  Saxon;  lecken, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  pass  over  with  the  tongue. 

iEsculapius  went  about  with  a  dog  and  a  she-goat, 
both  which  he  used  much  in  his  cures:  the  first  for 
licking  all  ulcerated  wounds,  and  the  goat's  milk 
for  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  lungs.    Temple, 

A  bear's  a  savage  beast; 
Whelp'd  without  form,  until  the  dam 
Has  lick\l  it  into  shape  and  frame.  Hudibras. 

He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews, 
And  licks  the  drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews. 

Dryden. 

I  have  seen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin,  among 
other  trials,  to  distinguish  the  age  of  it  by  its  taste. 

.Iddison. 

2.  To  lap;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue. 

At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue;  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison.  Shakspeare. 


LID 


LIE 


LIE 


3.  To  Lick  u/i.  To  devour. 

Now  shall  this  company  Ikkup  all  that  are  round 
about  us,  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass.    Numbers. 

When  luxury  has  licked  up  all  thy  pelf, 
Curs'd  by  thy  neighbours,  thy  trustees,  thyself: 
Think  how  posterity  will  treat  thy  name.        Pope. 
Lick,  lik.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  blow; 
rough  usage:  a  low  word. 

He  turned  upon  me  as  round  as  a  chafed  boar, 

and  gave  me  a  lick  across  the  face.  Dryden. 

Li'ckehish,  lik'er-ish.    >    adj.  [liccepa, 

Li'ckerous,  iik/er-us.     }  a  glutton,  Sax. 

This   seems   to   be   the  proper  way  of 

spelling  the  word,  which  has  no  affinity 

with  liquor %  but  with  like."} 

1.  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food. 

Voluptuous  men  sacrifice  all  substantial  satisfac- 
tions to  a  liquorish  palate.  UEstrange. 

2.  Lager;  greedy  to  swallow;  eager  not 
with  hunger  but  gust. 

It  is  never  tongue-tied,  where  fit  commendation, 
■whereof  womankind  is  so  lickerish,  is  offered  unto 
it.  Sidney. 

Strephon,  fond  boy,  delighted,  did  not  know 
That  it  was  love  that  shin'd  in  shining  maid; 

But  lick'rous,  poison'd,  fain  to  her  would  go. 

Sidney. 

Certain  rare  manuscripts,  sought  in  the  most  re- 
mote parts  by  Erpenius,  the  most  excellent  linguist, 
had  been  left  to  his  widow,  and  were  upon  '.sle  to 
the  Jesuits,  liquorish  chapmen  of  all  such  ware. 

Wotton. 

In  vain  he  profter'd  all  his  goods  to  save 
His  body,  destm'd  to  that  living  grave; 
The  liquorish  hag  rejects  the  pelf  with  scorn, 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  serve  her  turn. 

Dryden. 

In  some  provinces  they  were  so  liquorish  after 
man's  flesh,  that  they  would  suck  the  blood  as  it 
run  from  the  dying  man.  Locke. 

3.  Nice;  delicate;  tempting  the  appetite. 
This  sense  I  doubt. 

Would'st  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here, 
With  lickerish  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute?  Milton. 

Li'ckerishness,  Mk'er-ish-nes. n.  s.  [from 

lickerish.^  Niceness  of  palate. 
Li'corice,  lik'kur-is.142  n.  s.  \y\vx.upf>i£x; 
liquoricia,  Italian.]     A    root   of  sweet 
taste. 

Liquorice  root  is  long  and  slender,  externally  of 
a  dusky  reddish  brown,  but  within  of  a  fine  yellow, 
full  of  juice,  and  of  a  taste  sweeter  than  sugar;  it 
grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Germany-    The  inspissated  juice  of  this  root  is 
brought  to  us  from  Spain  and  Holland;  from  the 
first  of  which  places  it  obtained  the  name  of  Span- 
ish juice.  Hill. 
LI'CTOR,  llk'tur.166  n.  *.  [Latin.]     A 
beadle  that  attended  the  consuls  to  ap- 
prehend or  punish  criminals. 

Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets.  Shakspeare. 

Proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
Lictors  and  rods  the  ensigns  of  their  power.  Milton. 

Dcmocritus  could  feed  his  spleen,  and  shake 
His  sides  and  shoulders  till  he  felt  'em  ake; 
Though  in  his  country-town  no  lictors  were, 
Nor  rods,  nor  ax,  nor  tribune.  Dryden. 

Lid,  lid.  n,  s.  [hhb,  Saxon;  lied,  German.] 
i.   A  cover;   any  thing  that  shuts   down 
over  a  vessel;  any  stopple  that  covers 
the  mouth,  but  not  enters  it. 

Hope,  instead  of  flying  off  with  the  rest,  stuck  so 

close  to  the  lid  of  the  cup,  that  it  was  shut  down 

uP°n  her.  Addison. 

2.  The  membrane  that,  when  we   sleep 

or  wink,  is  drawn  over  the  eye. 


Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  veiled  lids, 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust.  Shaksp. 

Our  eyes  have  lids,  our  ears  still  ope  we  keep. 

Davies. 

That  eye  dropp'd  sense  distinct  and  clear, 
As  any  muse's  tongue  could  speak; 

When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 
Ran  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek.        Prior. 

The  rod  of  Hermes 
To  sleep  could  mortal  eye-lids  fix, 
And  drive  departed  souls  to  Styx: 
That  rod  was  just  a  type  of  Sid's, 
Which  o'er  a  British  senate's  lids 
Could  scatter  opium  full  as  well, 
And  drive  as  many  souls  to  hell.  Swift. 

Lie,  li.276  n.  s.  [lie,  French.]  Any  thing 
impregnated  with  some  other  body;  as, 
suap  or  salt. 

Chamber-Zie  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach.     Shaksp. 

All  liquid  things  concocted  by  heat  become  yel- 
low, as  lye,  wort,  &c.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Lie,  li.276  n.  s.  [lige,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  criminal  falsehood. 

Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant;  with  my  sword 
I'll  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st.  Shakspeare. 

A  lye  is  properly  an  outward  signification  of  some- 
thing contrary  to,  or  at  least  beside,  the  inward  sense 
of  the  mind;  so  that  when  one  thing  is  signified  or 
expressed,  and  the  same  thing  not  meant  or  intend- 
ed, that  is  properly  a  lye.  South. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  our  understanding,  as  good 
is  of  our  will ;  and  the  understanding  caii  no  more  be 
delighted  with  a  lye,  than  the  will  can  chuse  an 
apparent  evil.  Dryden. 

When  I  hear  my  .ieighbour  speak  that  which  is 
not  true,  and  I  say  to  him,  This  is  not  true,  or  this 
is  false,  I  only  convey  to  him  the  naked  idea  of  his 
error;  this  is  the  primary  idea:  but  if  I  say  it  is  a 
lie,  the  word  lie  curies  also  a  secondary  idea;  for  it 
implies  both  the  falsehood  of  the  speech,  and  my 
reproach  and  censure  of  the  speaker.  Walts. 

2.  A  charge  of  falsehood:  to  give  the  lie 
is  a  formulary  phrase. 

That  lie  shall  lye  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
Thai  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge; 
Till  thou  the  lie  giver,  and  that  lie,  rest 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull.  Shaksp. 

It  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  whole  na- 
tions of  men  should  unanimously  give  the  lie  to 
what,  by  the  most  invincible  evidence,  every  one 
of  them  knew  to  be  hue.  Locke. 

Men  will  give  their  own  experience  the  lie,  rather 
than  admit  of  any  thing  disagreeing  with  these  te- 
nets. Locke. 

3.  A  fiction.   This  sense  is  ludicrous. 

The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie.     Dryden. 

To  Lie,  li.  v.  n.  [leogan,  Saxon;  liegen, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  utter  criminal  falsehood. 

I  know  not  where  he  lodges;  and  for  me  to  de- 
vise a  lodging,  and  say,  He  lies  here,  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat.     Shakspeare. 

If  a  soul  lye  unto  his  neighbour  in  that  which  was 
delivered  him  to  keep,  he  shall  restore  that  which 
was  delivered.  Leviticus. 

Should  I  lye  against  my  right?  Job. 

2.  To  exhibit  false  representation. 

Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  treat? 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie.  Swift. 

To  Lie,  li.  v.n.  pret.  J  lay;  I  have  lain 
or  lien,  [began,  Saxon;  liggen,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  rest  horizontally,  or  with  very  great 
inclination  against  something  else. 

2.  To  rest;  to  press  upon. 

Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  show'r 
Upon  the  sweetest  flow'r  of  all  the  field.       Shaksp. 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee.  Epitaph  on  Van. 

3.  To  be  reposited  in  the  grave. 


All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory,  eveiy 
one  in  his  own  house.  Isaiah. 

I  will  lit  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shall  carry 
me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  your  burying-place. 

Genesis. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  decunibiture. 

How  many  good  young  princes  would  do  so;  their 
fathers  lying  so  sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is  ?  Shak. 

My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death;  I 
pray  thee  come  and  lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that  she 
may  be  healed.  Mark. 

5.  To  pass  the  time  of  sleep. 

The  watchful  traveller, 
That  by  the  moon's  mistaken  light  did  rise, 
Lay  down  again,  and  clos'd  his  weary  eyes.  Dryden. 

Forlorn  he  must,  and  persecuted  flie; 
Climb  the  steep  mountain,  in  the  cavern  lie.  Prior. 

6.  To  be  laid  up  or  reposited. 

I  have  seen,  where  copperas  is  made,  great  va- 
riety of  them,  divers  of  which  I  have  yet  lying  bv 
me.  Boyle. 

7.  To  remain  fixed. 

The  Spaniards  have  but  one  temptation  to  quarrel 
with  us,  the  recovering  of  Jamaica,  for  that  has  ever 
lien  at  their  hearts.  Temple. 

8.  To  reside. 
If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted? 

and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.  Gen. 

9.  To  be  placed  or  situated,  with  respect 
to  something  else. 

Deserts  where  there  lay  no  way.  Wisdom. 

Ifly 
To  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye.  Milton. 

There  lies  our  way,  and  that  our  passage  home. 

Dnjdcn . 

Envy  lies  between  beings  equal  in  nature,  though 
unequal  in  circumstances.  Collier  of  Envy. 

The  business  of  a  tutor,  rightly  employed,  lies 
out  of  the  r»ad.  Locke  on  Education. 

What  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  infi- 
nity, lies  in  obscurity,  and  has  the  undeterminate 
confusion  of  a  negative  idea.  Locke. 

10.  To  press  upon  afflictively. 

Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me,  and  thou  hast  af- 
flicted me  with  all  thy  waves.  Psalms. 

He  that  commits  a  sin  shall  find 
The  pressing  guilt  lie  heavy  on  his  mind, 
Though  bribes  or  favour  shall  assert  his  cause. 

Creech. 

Shew  the  power  of  religion,  in  abating  that  par- 
ticular anguish  which  seems  to  lie  so  heavy  on  Leo- 
nora. Addison. 

1 1.  To  be  troublesome  or  tedious. 
Suppose  kings,  besides  the  entertainment  of  lux- 
ury, should  have  spent  their  time,  at  least  what  lay 
upon  their  hands,  in  chemistry,  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  princes  may  pass  their  time  advantageously  that 
way.  Temple. 

I  would  recommend  the  studies  of  knowledge  to 
the  female  world,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  employ  those  hours  that  lie  upon  their  hands. 

Addison's  Guardian. 

12.  To  be  judicially  imputed. 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I 
would  turn  her  loose  to  him;  and  what  he  gets  more 
of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head.  Shak. 

13.  To  be  in  any  particular  state. 

If  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open.  Shaks. 

The  highways  lie  waste,  the  wayfaring  man  ceas- 
es- Isaiah. 

The  seventh  year  thou  sbalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still. 

Exodus. 

Do  not  think  that  the  knowledge  of  any  particular 
subject  cannot  be  improved,  merely  because  it  has 
lain  without  improvement.  Watts. 

14.  To  be  in  a  state  of  concealment. 
Many  things  in  them  lie  concealed  to  us,  which 

they  who  were  concerned  understood  at  first  sight. 

Locke. 

15.  To  be  in  prison. 


Lie 


lie 


LIE 


Your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you.      Shakspeare 

16.  To  t>.  in  a  bad  stale. 

Why  will  youlie  pining  and  pinching  yourself  in 
such  a  lonesome,  starving  course  of  life?       VEslr. 

The  generality  of  mankind  lie  pecking  at  one 
another,  till  one  by  one  they  are  all  torn  to  pieces. 

'V Estrange'. 

Are  the  gods  to  do  your  drudgery,  and  you  lie 
bellowing  with  your  finger  in  your  mouth?    VEslr. 

17.  To  be  in  a  helpless  or  exposed  state. 
To  see  a  hated  person  superior,  and  to  lie  under 

the  anguish  of  a  disadvantage,  is  far  enough  from 
diversion.  Collier, 

It  is  but  a  very  small  comfort,  that  a  plain  man, 
lying  under  a  sharp  fit  of  the  stone  for  a  week,  re- 
ceives from  this  fine  sentence.  Tillotson. 

As  a  man  should  always  be  upon  his  guard  against 
the  vices  to  which  he  is  most  exposed,  so  we  should 
take  a  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  lie  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  weather  in  our  moral  conduct.     Jiddison. 

The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  is  precarious;  and 
collected  from  a  most  miserable  race  of  farmers,  at 
whose  mercy  every  minister  lies  to  be  defrauded. 

Swift 

18.  To  consist. 

The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already,  and  I 
trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection. — 
It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up.  Shakspeare. 

He  that  thiuks  that  diversion  may  not  lie  in  hard 
labour,  forgets  the  early  rising,  and  hard  riding  ot 
huntsmen.  Locke 

19.  To  be  in  the  power;  to  belong  to. 
Do'st  thou  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  thee  lies,  to 

preserve  the  lives  of  all  men?  Duppa. 

He  shews  himself  very  malicious  if  he  knows  I 
deserve  credit,  and  yet  goes  about  to  blast  it,  as 
much  as  in  him  lies-  Stillingfieet 

Mais  is  the  warrior's  God;  in  him  it  lies 
On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize.      Dryden, 

20.  To  be  valid  in  a  court  of  judicature: 
as,  an  action  lieth  against  one. 

21.  To  cost:  as,  it  lies  me  in  more  money 

22.  To  Lie  at.  To  importune;  to  tease. 

23.  To  Lie  by.  To  rest;  to  remain  still. 
Ev'ry  thing  that  heard  him  play, 

Ev'n  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by; 
In  sweet  musick  is  such  art, 
Killing  care,  and  grief  of  heart, 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die.  Shakspeare 

24.  To  Lie  down.     To  rest;  to  go  into  a 
state  of  repose. 

The  leopard  shall  lie  doion  with  the  kid.    Isaiah. 
The  needy  shall  lie  down  in  safety.  Isaiah. 

25.  To  Lie  down    To  sink  into  the  grave 
His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his  youth,  which 

shall  lie  doxon  with  him  in  the  dust.  Job. 

26.  To  Lie  in.  To  be  in  childbed. 

As  for  all  other  good  women  that  love  to  do  bui 
little  work,  how  handsome  it  is  to  lie  in  and  sleep,  or 
to  louse  themselves  in  the  sunshine,  they  that  have 
been  but  a  while  in  Ireland  can  well  witness.  Spens. 

You  confine  yourself  most  unreasonably.  Come; 
you  must  go  visit  the  lady  that  lies  in.    Shakspeare. 

She  had  lain  in,  and  her  right  breast  had  been 
apostemated.  Wiseman's  Surgei-y 

The  doctor  has  practised  by  sea  and  land.and  there- 
fore cures  the  green  sickness  and  lyings  in.     Sped. 

When  Florimel  design'd  to  lie  privately  in; 
She  chose  with  such  prudence  her  pangs  to  conceal, 
That  her  nurse,  nay  her  midwife,  scarce  heard  her 
once  squeal.  Prior. 

Hysterical  alfections  are  contracted  by  accidents 
in  lying  in.  Jlrbnthnot  on  Diet. 

Z7.   To  Lie  under.    To  be  subject  to;  to 
be  oppressed  by. 

A  generous  person  will  lie  under  a  great  disad- 
vantage. Smalridgr 

This  mistake  never  ought  to  be  imputed  to  Dry- 
den, but  to  those  who  suffered  so  noble  a  genius  to 
lie  under  necessity.  Pope. 


Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy,  and  was 

no  otherwise  to  be  rescued  but  by  one  that  would 

cry  mightily.  Jlllerbury. 

28     To  Lie  ufion.  To  become  the  matter 

of  obligation  or  duly. 

These  arc  not  places  merely  of  favour,  the  charge 
of  souls  lies  upon  '.hem;  the  greatest  account  whereof 
will  be  required  at  their  hands.  Bacon. 

It  should  lie  upon  him  to  make  out  how  matter, 
by  undirected  motion,  could  at  first  necessarily  fall, 
without  ever  erring  or  miscarrying,  into  such  a  cu- 
rious formation  of  human  bodies.  Bentlcy- 

29.  To  Lie  with.  To  converse  in  bed. 

Pardon  me,  Bassanio, 
For  by  this  ring  she  lay  icith  me.  Shakspeare. 

30.  It  may  be  observed  of  this  word  in 
general,  that  it  commonly  implies  some- 
thing of  sluggishness,  inaction,  or  stea- 
diness, applied  to  persons;  and  some 
gravity  or  permanency  of  condition,  ap- 
plied to  things. 

Lief,  leef.27fl  adj.  [leop,  Saxon;  lief, 
Dutch.]   Dear;  beloved.  Obsolete. 

My  liefest  lord  she  thus  beguiled  had, 
For  he  was  flesh;  all  flesh  doth  frailty  breed.  Spens. 

You,  with  the  rest, 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head; 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirred  up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy.         Shakspeare. 

Lief,  leef.27a  adv.  Willingly;  now  used 
only  in  familiar  speech. 

If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest,  I  would 
send  for  certain  of  my  creditors;  and  yet  to  say  the 
truth,  I  had  as  toe/ have  the  foppery  of  freedom,  as 
the  morality  of  imprisonment.  Shakspeare. 

Liege,  leedje.-76  adj.  [lige,  Fr.  ligio,  Ita- 
lian; lights,  low  Latin.] 

1.  Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure;  subject: 
whence  liegeman  for  subject. 

2.  Sovereign.  [This  signification  seems 
to  have  accidentally  risen  from  the  for- 
mer, the  lord  of  liege  mew,  being  by  mis- 
take called  liege  lord.~\ 

Did  not  the  whole  realm  acknowledge  Henry 
VIII.  for  their  king  and  liege  lord?  Spenser. 

My  lady  liege,  said  he, 

What  all  your  sex  desire  is  sovereignly.      Dryden. 

So  much  of  it  as  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature, 

may  be  stiled  natural  religion;  that  is  to  say,  a  dc- 

votedness  unto  God  our  liege  lord,  so  as  to  act  in  all 

.  things  according  to  his  will.        Gmo's  Cosmology. 

Liege,  leedje.  n.  s.  Sovereign;  superiour 
lord:  scarcely  in  use. 

O  pardon  mc,  my  Hegel  but  for  my  tears 
I  had  forestall'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke.  Shaks. 

The  other  part  rcserv'd  I  by  consent, 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt.  Shaks. 

The  natives  dubious  whom 
They  must  obey,  in  consternation  wait 
Till  rigid  conquest  will  pronounce  their  luge.  Phil. 
Li'egeman,  leedje'man.88  '/.  s.  [from  liege 
and  man.]  A  subject.  Not  in  use. 

This  liegeman  'gan  to  wax  more  bold, 
And  when  he  felt  the  folly  of  his  lord, 
In  his  own  kind,  he  'gan  himself  unfold.      Spenser. 
Sith  then   the  ancestors  of  those  that  now  live, 
yielded  themselves  then  subjects  and  liegemen,  shall 
it  not  tyc  their  children  to  the  same  subjection. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 
Stand,  ho!  who  is  there? 
— Friends  to  this  ground,  and  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Shakspeare. 

Li'eger,  lee'jur.98  n.  s.  [more  proper  le- 

gicr,  or  leger.~]  A  resident  ambassadour. 

His  passions  and  his  fears 
Lie  lie gers  for  you  in  his  breast,  and  there 
Negotiate  your  affairs.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Li'en,  li'en.  The  participle  of  lie. 


One  of  the  people  might  lightly  hare  lien  nitii 
thy  wife.  Genesis. 

Liente'kick,  li-en-teYrik.809  adj.  [from 
lientcry.]    Pertaining  to  a  lientery. 

There  are  many  medicinal  preparations  of  iron, 
but  none  equal  to  the  tincture  made  without  acids; 
especially  in  obstructions,  and  to  strengthen  the  tone 
of  the  parts;  as  in  lienlerick  and  other  like  cases. 

Greta's  Jrlusaum. 
Li'entery,  li'en-ter-re.  n.  s.  [from  Aeiov, 
lesve,  smooth,  and  liv'Upov,  intestinum, 
gut;  liinterie,  Fr.]  A  particular  loose- 
ness or  diarrhoea,  wherein  the  food  pas- 
ses so  suddenly  through  the  stomach 
and  guts,  as  to  be  thrown  out  by  stool 
with  little  or  no  alteration.  Quincy. 

Li'er,  li'ur.*18  n.  s.  [from  to  lie.']  One  that 
rests  or  lies  down;  or  remains  conceal- 
ed. 

There  were  Hers  in  ambush  against  him  behind 
the  city.  Joshua. 

LIHU,  lu.284  n.  s.  [Fr.]  Place;  room:  it  is 
only  used  with  in;  in  lieu,  instead. 

God,  of  his  great  liberality,  had  determined,  in 
lieu  of  man's  endeavours,  to  bestow  the  same  by 
the  rule  of  Uiat  justice  which  best  beseemeth  him. 

Hooker. 

In  lieu  of  such  an  increase  of  dominion,  it  is  our 

business  to  extend  our  trade.  Jiddison. 

Lieve,  leev.  adv.  [See  Lief.]  Willingly. 

Speek  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it 

to  you,   trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but  if  you  mouth 

it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lieve  the 

town-crier  had  spoke  my  lines.  Shakspeare. 

Action  is  death  to  some  sort  of  people,  and  they 

would  as  lieve  hang  as  work.  VEstrangc. 

Lieute'nancy,  le'v-t&i'nan-se.  n.  s.  \Jieu- 

tenance,  Fr.  from  lieutenant.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  lieutenant. 

If  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieu- 
tenancy, it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kissed  your 
three  fingers  so  oft.  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  body  of  lieutenants. 
The  list  of  undisputed  masters,  is  hardly  so  long 

as  the  list  of  the  lieutenancy  of  our  metropolis. 

Felton  on  the  Classicks. 
LIEUTE'NANT,   l£v-ten'nant."*   n.    7. 
[lieutenant,  Fr.] 

1.  A  deputy;  one  who  acts  by  vicarious 
authority. 

Whither  away  so  fast? 
— No  farther  than  the  tower. 
— We'll  euter  all  together, 
And  in  good  time  here  the  lieutenant  comes.  Shak. 

I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  the  lords  lieutenants, 
and  deputy  lieutenants,  of  the  counties:  their  proper 
use  is  for  ordering  the  military  affairs,  in  order  to  op- 
pose an  invasion  from  abroad,  or  a  rebellion  or  se- 
dition at  home.  Bacon. 

Killing,  as  it  is  considered  in  it=c!f  without  all  un- 
due circumstances,  was  never  prohibited  h  the  law- 
ful magistrate,  who  is  the  vicegerent  or  lieutenant 
of  God,  from  whom  he  derives  his  power  of  life  and 
death.  Brumhall  against  Hobbes, 

Sent  by  our  new  lieutenant,  who  in  Rome, 
And  since  from  me,  has  heard  cf  your  renown: 
I  come  to  offer  peace.  Philip?  Briton. 

2.  In  war,  one  who  holds  the  next  rank  to 
a  superiour  of  any  denomination;  as,  a 
general  has  his  lieutenant  general,  a  co- 
lonel ins  lieutenant  colonel,  and  a  cap. 
tain  simply  his  lieutenant. 

It  were  meet  that  such  captains  only  were  cm- 
ployed  as  have  formerly  served  in  that  country,  and 
been  at  least  lieutenants  there.  Spenser. 

According  to  military  custom  the  place  was  good, 
and  the  lieutenant  of  the  colonel's  company  might 
well  pretend  to  the  next  vacant  captainship.  IVoth. , . 

The  earl  of  Essex  was  made  lieutenant  genera]  of 
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the  army;  the  most  popular  mau  o*  the  kingdom,  \ 
and  the  darling  of  the  swordmen.  Clarendon. 

His  lieutenant,  engaging  against  his  positive  or- 
ders, being  beaten  by  Lysander,  Alcibiades  was 
again  banished.  Swift. 

Canst  ihou  so  many  gallant  soldiers  see, 
'    And  captains  and  lieutenants  slight  for  me?       Gay. 
Lieute'nantship,  lev-ten'nant-ship.  n.  s. 
[iiom  lien  tenant.']    The  rank,  or  office 
of  lieutenant. 
Life,  life.  n.  s.  plural  lives,  [hpian,  to  live, 

Saxon.] 
i.  Union   and  co-operation  of  soul  with 
body;   vitality;    animation,   opposed   to 
an  inanimate  state. 

On  thy  life  no  more. 
— My  life  1  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thy  foes.  Shakspeare. 

She  shews  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 
A  statue  than  a  bieatuer.  Shakspeare. 

Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life.  Genesis. 

The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  nothing 
but  a  participation  of  the  same  continued  life,  by 
constantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter  in  succession 
vitally  united  to  the  same  organized  body.     Locke. 

2.  Present  state;   as  distinct  from  Other 
parts  of  human  existence. 

0  life,  thou  nothing's  younger  brother! 
So  like,  that  we  may  take  the  one  for  t'other! 

Dream  of  a  shadow !  a  reflection  made 
From  the  false  glories  of  the  gay  reflected  bow, 

Is  more  a  solid  thing  than  thou! 
Thou  weak  built  isthmus,  that  dost  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities; 

Yet  canst  not  wave  nor  wind  sustain, 
But  broken  and  o'erwhelm'd  the  ocean  meets  again. 

Cowley. 

When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat; 
Yet  fool'd  by  hope  men  favour  the  deceit, 
Live  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day; 
Lies  more;  and  when  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joy,  takes  off  what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage!  none  would  live  past  years  again, 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain ; 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give: 
I'm  tir'd  of  waiting  for  this  chemick  gold, 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

Dry  den. 

Howe'er  'tis  well  that  while  mankind 
Through  life's  perverse  meanders  errs, 

He  can  imagin'd  pleasures  find, 
To  combat  against  real  cares.  Prior. 

So  peaceful  shalt  thou  end  thy  blissful  days, 
And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays.      Pope. 

3.  Enjoyment,  or  possession  of  existence, 
as  opposed  to  death. 

Then  avarice  'gan  through  his  veins  to  inspire 
His  greedy  flames,  and  kindle  life  devouring  fire. 

Spenser. 

Their  complot  is  to  have  my  life: 
And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
1  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness.  Shakspeare. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate;  but  what  thou  liv'st 
Live  well,  how  long  or  short  permit  to  Heav'n. 

Milton. 

He  entreated  me  not  to  take  his  life,  but  exact  a 
sum  of  money.  Broome  on  the  Odyssey. 

4.  Blood,  supposed  the  vehicle  of  life. 

His  gushing  entrails  smoak'd  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  warm  life  came  issuing  through  the  wound. 

Pope. 

5.  Conduct;  manner  of  living  with  respect 
to  virtue  or  vice. 

His  faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong;  his  life  I'm  sure  was  in  the  right. 

Cowley. 

Henry  and  Edward,  brightest  sons  of  fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name; 


After  a  life  of  glorious  toils  endur'd, 
Clos'd  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh.  Pope. 

I'll  teach  my  family  to  lead  good  lives. 

Mrs.  Barker. 

6.  Condition;   manner  of  living  with   re- 
spect to  happiness  and  misery. 

Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabines  led; 
So  Remus  and  his  brother  god  were  bred.  Dry  den. 

7.  Continuance  of  our  present  state:  as, 
half  his  life  was  spent  in  stiKiy. 

Some  have  not  any  clear  ideas  all  their  lives. 

Locke. 

Ur.tam'd  and  fierce  the  tyger  still  remains, 
And  tires  his  life  with  biting  on  his  chains.     Prior. 

The  administration  of  this  bank  is  for  life,  and 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  citizens.     Jiddison. 

8.  The  living  form:  opposed  to  cofiies. 

That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a  picture 
cannot  express,  no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  the  life. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

Let  him  visit  eminent  persons  of  great  name 
abroad,  that  he  may  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with 
the  fame.  Bacon. 

He  that  would  be  a  master,  must  draw  by  the  life 
as  well  as  copy  from  originals,  and  join  theory  and 
experience  together.  Collier. 

?.  Exact  resemblance:  with  to  before  it. 

I  believe  no  character  of  any  person  was  ever 
better  drawn  to  the  life  than  this.  Denham. 

Rich  carvings,  portraiture,  and  imag'ry, 
Where  ev'ry  figure  to  the  life  express'd 
The  godhead's  pow'r.  Dryden. 

He  saw  in  order  painted  on  the  wall 
The  wars  that  fame  around  the  world  had  blown, 
All  to  the  life,  and  every  leader  known.       Dryden. 

10.  General  state  of  man. 

Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  Ufa  inventors  rare! 
Unmindful  of  their  Maker.  Milton. 

All  that  cheers  or  softens  life, 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife.  Pope. 

11.  Common  occurrences;  human  affairs; 
the  course  of  things. 

This  I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in  my 
study,  but  also  by  experience  of  life  abroad  in  the 
world.  Ascham. 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtile;  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.  Milton. 

12.  Living  person. 
Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 

On  my  own  sword?  whilst  I  see  lives  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them.  Shakspeare. 

1 3.  Narrative  of  a  life  past. 

Plutarch,  that  writes  his  life, 
Tells  us,  that  Cato  dearly  lov'd  his  wife.         Pope. 

14.  Spirit;  briskness;  vivacity;  resolution. 
The  Helots  bent  thitherward  with  a  new  life  of 

resolution,  as  if  their  captain  had  been  a  root  out 
of  which  their  courage  had  sprung.  Sidney. 

They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and 
in  words,  and  any  thing  that  is  just  in  grammar  and 
in  measure,  is  as  good  oratory  and  poetry  to  them 
as  the  best.  Felton. 

Not  with  half  the  fire  and  life, 
With  which  he  kiss'd  Amphytrion's  wife.      Prior. 

15.  Animal;  animated  existence;  animal 
being. 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life.  Thomson. 

16.  System  of  animal  nature. 

Lives  through  all  life.  Pope. 

17.  Life  is  also  used  of  vegetables,  and 
whatever  grows  and  decays. 

Li'FEBLOoD,life'blud.  n.s.  [life  and  blood.] 
The  blood  necessary  to  life;  the  vital 
blood. 

This  sickness  doth  infect 
The  very  lifeblood  of  our  enterprize.     Shakspeare. 
How  couldst  thou  drain  the  lifebloodot  the  child? 

Shakspeare. 


His  forehead  struck  the  ground, 
Lifeblood  and  life  rush'd  mingled  through  the  wound* 

Dryden. 
They  lov'd  with  that  calm  and  noble  value  which 
dwells  in  the  heart,  with  a  warmth  like  that  of  life- 
blood.  Spectator 

Money,  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation, 
Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  veins, 

Unless  a  proper  circulation 

Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains.  Swift. 

Lifeeverla'sting,      life'ev-vur-last-ing. 

An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Li'fegiving,  life'giv-Ing.   adj.   [life   and 

giving.]  Having  the  power  to  give  life. 

His  own  heat, 
Kindled  at  first  from  heaven's  lifegiving  fire.    Spens. 

He  sat  devising  death 
To  them  who  liv'd;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 
Of  that  lifegiving  plant.  Milton. 

Lifegua'rd,  life-gyard'.  n.  s.  [life  and 
guard.]  The  guard  of  a  king's  person. 
Li'feless,  life'les.  adj.  [from  life.] 

1.  Dead;  deprived  of  life. 

I  who  make  the  triumph  of  to-day, 
May  of  to-morrow's  pomp  one  part  appear, 
Ghastly  with  wounds,  and  lifeless  on  the  bier.  Prior 

2.  Unanimated;  void  of  life. 

Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side? 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib!  Milton. 

Thus  began 
Outrage  from  lifeless  things.  Milton. 

The  power  which  produces  their  motions,  springs 
from  something  without  themselves:  if  this  power 
were  suspended,  they  would  become  a  lifeless  un- 
active  heap  of  matter.  Cheyne. 

And  empty  words  she  gave,  and  sounding  strain, 
But  senseless,  lifeless!  idol  void  and  vain.       Pope. 

3.  Wanting  power,  force,  or  spirit. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  iEgeon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.        Shakspeare. 

Unknowing  to  command,  proud  to  obey 
A  lifeless  king,  a  royal  shade  May.  Prior. 

4.  Wanting  or  deprived  of  physical  en- 
ergy. 

The  other  victor-flame  a  moment  stood, 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  th'  extinguish'd  wood. 

Dryden. 
Li'felessly,  life'les-le.    adv.   [from  life- 
less.] Without  vigour;  frigidly;  jejune- 

Li'felike,  life'like.  adj.  [life  and  like.] 
Like  a  living  person. 

Minerva,  lifelike,  on  embodied  air 
Impress'd  the  form  of  Ipthema  the  fair.  Pope. 

Li'festring,  life'string  n.  s.  [life  and 
string.]  Nerve;  string  imagined  to  con- 
vey life. 

These  lines  are  the  veins,  the  arteries, 
The  undecaying  lifestrings  of  those  hearts 
That  still  shall  pant,  and  still  shall  exercise 
The  motion  spirit  and  nature  both  impart.   Daniel. 

Li'fetime,  life'time.  n.  s.  [life  and  time.] 
Continuance  or  duration  of  life. 

Jordain  talked  prose  all  his  life-time,  without 
knowing  what  it  was.  Jiddison. 

Li'feweary,  life'we-re.  adj.  [life  and 
weary.]    Wretched;  tired  of  living. 

Let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison,  such  soon  speeding  geer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
That  the  lifeweary  taker  may  fall  dead.       Shaksp. 

To  Lift,  lift.  v.  a.  [lyffta,  Swedish;  loff- 
ter,  Danish.  I  lifted,  or  lift;  I  have 
lifted,  or  lift.] 

1.  To  raise  from  the  ground;  to  heave";' 
to  elevate;  to  hold  on  high. 

Filial  ingratitude! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to 't?  Shakspeare. 
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Your  guests  arc  coming; 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  'twere  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial.  Skaksp. 

Propp'd  by  the  spring,  it  lifts  aloft  the  head, 
But  of  a  sickly  beauty  soon  to  shed, 
In  summer  living,  and  in  winter  dead.         Dryden. 

2.  To  bear;  to  support.     Not  in  use. 

So  down  he  fell,  that  th'  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift.  F.  Queen. 

3.  To  rob;  to  plunder.  Whence  the  term 
shoplifter. 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose, 
But  if  night  robbers  lift  the  well-stor'd  hive, 
An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  exalt;  to  elevate  mentally. 

My  heart  was  lift  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 

2  Chronicles. 

Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell, 
To  bright  Caecilia  greater  pow'r  is  given, 

His  numbers  rais'd  a  shade  from  hell, 
Hers  lifts  the  soul  to  heav'n.  Pope. 

5.  To  raise  in  fortune. 

The  eye  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  his  head  from  mi- 
sery. Ecclesiasticus. 

6.  To  raise  in  estimation. 

Neither  can  it  be  thought,  because  some  lessons 
are  chosen  out  of  the  Apocrypha,  that  we  do  offer 
disgrace  to  the  word  of  God,  or  lift  up  the  writings 
of  men  above  it.  Hooker. 

7.  To  exalt  in  dignity. 

See  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man!     Mdison. 

8.  To  elevate;  to  swell,  as  with  pride. 

Lifted  up  with  pride.  Timothy. 

Our  successes  have  been  great,  and  our  hearts 

have  been  too  much  lifted  up  by  them,  so  that  we 

have  reason  to  humble  ourselves.  Atterbury. 

9.  Uji  is  sometimes  emphatically  added 
to  life. 

He  lift  up  his  spear  against  eight  hundred,  whom 

he  slew  at  one  time.  2  Samuel. 

Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand. 

Genesis. 
To  Lift,  lift.  v.  n.   To  strive  to  raise  by 
strength. 

Pinch  cattle  of  pasture  while  summer  doth  last, 

And  lift  at  their  tailes  ere  a  winter  be  past.  Tusser. 

The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its 

strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight 

too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken.  Locke. 

Lift,  lift.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  manner  of  lifting. 

In  the  lift  of  the  feet,  when  a  man  goeth  up  the 
hill,  the  weight  of  the  body  beareth  most  upon  the 
knees.  Bacon. 

In  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride,  or  high  lift, 
that  makes  the  speed.  •  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  lifting. 

The  goat  gives  the  fox  a  lift,  and  out  he  springs. 

VEstrange. 

3.  Effort;  struggle.  Dead  lift  is  an  effort 
to  raise  what  with  the  whole  force  can- 
not be  moved;  and  figuratively  any  state 
of  impotence  and  inability. 

Myself  and  Trulla  made  a  shift 
To  help  him  out  at  a  dead  lift.  Hudibras. 

Mr.  Doctor  had  puzzled  his  brains 
In  making  a  ballad,  but  was  at  a  stand, 
And  you  freely  must  own,  you  were  at  a  dead  lift. 

Swift. 

4.  Lift,  in  Scotland,  denotes  a  load  or  sur- 
charge of  any  thing;  as  also,  if  one  be 
disguised  much  with  liquor,  they  say, 
He  has  got  a  great  lift. 

5.  [In  Scotish.]  The  sky:  for  in  a  starry 
night  they  say,  How  clear  the  lift  in! 

6.  Lifts  of  a  sail,  are  ropes  to  raise  or 
lower  them  at  pleasure. 


Li'fter,  lift'ur.  98  n.  s.  [from  lift.]  One 
that  lifts. 

Thou,  0  Lord,  art  my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of 
mine  head.  Psalms. 

To  Lig,  lig.  v.  n.  [leggen,  Dutch.]  To  lie. 
Thou  kenst  the  great  care 
I  have  of  thy  health  and  thy  welfare, 
Which  many  wild  beasts  liggen  in  wait, 
For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  state.  Spenser. 

Li'GAMENT,  lig'ga-ment.  n.  s.  [Hga- 
inentum,  from  ligo,  Latin;  ligament,  Fr.] 

1.  Ligament  is  a  white  and  solid  body, 
softer  than  a  cartilage,  but  harder  than 
a  membrane;  they  have  no  conspicuous 
cavities,  neither  have  they  any  sense, 
lest  they  should  suffer  upon  the  motion 
of  the  joint:  their  chief  use  is  to  fasten 
the  bones,  which  are  articulated  to- 
gether for  motion,  lest  they  should  be 
dislocated  with  exercise.  Quincy. 

Be  all  their  ligaments  at  once  unbound, 
And  their  disjointed  bones  to  powder  ground. 

Sandys. 

The  incus  is  one  way  joined  to  the  malleus,  the 
other  end  being  a  process  is  fixed  with  a  ligament 
to  the  stapes.  Holder. 

2.  [In  popular  or  poetical  language.]  Any 
thing  which  connects  the  parts  of  the 
body. 

Though  our  ligaments  betimes  grow  weak, 
We  must  not  force  them  till  themselves  they  break. 

,  Denham. 

3.  Bond;  chain;  entanglement. 

Men  sometimes,  upon  the  hour  of  departure,  do 
speak  and  reason  above  themselves;  for  then  the 
soul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of 
the  body,  reasons  like  herself,  and  discourses  in  a 
strain  above  mortality.  Mdison. 

Ligame'ntal,    lig-a-men'tal.       ?    n,    s. 
Ligamentous,   lig-a-men'tus.  5    [from 
ligament.]  Composing  a  ligament. 

The  urachos  or  ligamental  passage,  is  derived 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  whereby  it  discharg- 
eth  the  watery  and  urinary  part  of  its  aliment. 

Brown. 
The  clavicle  is  inserted  into  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternon,  and  bound  in  by  a  strong  ligamentous  mem- 
brane. Wiseman. 
Liga'tion,  li-ga'shun.  n.  s.  \Jigatio,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  binding. 
2.  The  state  of  being  bound. 

The  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the 

waking  of  the  soul:  it  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but 

the  liberty  of  reason.  Mdison. 

Li'gature,   lig'ga-ture.   n.   s.    [ligature, 

Fr.  ligatura,  Latin.] 

1 .  Any  thing  tied  round  another;  bandage. 

He  deludeth  us  also  by  philters,  ligatures,  charms, 
and  many  superstitious  ways  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Brown. 

If  you  slit  the  artery,  and  thrust  into  it  a  pipe,  and 
cast  a  strait  ligature  upon  that  part  of  the  artery; 
notwithstanding  the  blood  hath  free  passage  through 
the  pipe,  yet  will  not  the  artery  beat  below  the  li- 
gature; but  do  but  take  off  the  ligature,  it  will  beat 
immediately.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  many  ligatures  of  our  English  dress  check 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Spectator. 

I  found  my  arms  and  legs  very  strongly  fastened 
on  each  side  to  the  ground;  I  likewise  felt  several 
slender  ligatures  across  my  body,  from  my  armpits 
to  my  thighs.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  The  act  of  binding. 

The  fatal  noose  performed  its  office,  and  with 
most  strict  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his  face. 

JlrbxUhnot. 
Any  stoppage  of  the  circulation  will  produce  a 
dropsy,  as  by  strong  ligature  or  compression. 

Arbuthnot. 


3.  The  state  of  being  bound.  Not  vefj 
proper. 

Sand  and  gravel  grounds  easily  admit  of  heat  and 
moisture,  for  which  they  arc  not  much  the  better, 
because  they  let  it  pass  too  soon,  and  contract  no 
ligature.  Mm-limer'ls  Husbandry. 

LIGHT,  lite.888  «.*.[leohc,  Saxon.] 

1.  That  material  medium  of  sight;  that 
body  by  which  we  see;  luminous  matter. 

LiglU  is  propagated  from  luminous  bodies  in  time, 
and  spends  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  of  an  hour 
in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  Neiclon. 

2.  State  of  the  elements,  in  which  things 
become  visible:  opposed  to  darkness. 

God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he 

called  night.  Genesis. 

So  alike  thou  driv'st  away 

Light  and  darkness,  night  and  day.  Carew. 

3.  Power  of  perceiving  external  objects 
by  the  eye:  opposed  to  blindness. 

My  strength  faileth  me;  as  for  the  light  of  mine 
eyes,  it  also  is  gone  from  me.  Psalms. 

If  it  be  true  that  light  is  in  the  soul, 
She  all  in  every  part,  what  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  slender  ball  as  th'  eye  confin'd, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd, 
And  not  as  feeling  through  all  parts  diffus'd, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  ev'ry  pore? 

Milton. 

4.  Day. 

The  murderer  rising  with  the  light  killeth  the 
poor.  Job". 

Ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  his  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  light.    MM1. 

5.  Life. 

Infants  that  never  saw  light.  Job. 

Swift  roll  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  morn, 

0  spring  to  light,  auspicious  babe  be  born !      Pope. 

6.  Artificial  illumination. 

Seven  lamps  shall  give  light.  Numbers. 

7.  Illumination  of  mind;  instruction;  know- 
ledge. 

Of  those  things  which  are  for  direction  of  all  the 
parts  of  our  life  needful,  and  not  impossible  to  be 
discerned  by  the  light  of  nature  itself,  are  there 
not  many  which  few  men's  natural  capacity  hath 
been  able  to  find  out?  Hooker. 

Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment  of  the 
horse-tooth  ring,  how  that  those  things  which  as- 
suage the  strife  of  the  spirits,  do  help  diseases  con- 
trary to  the  intention  desired.  Bacon. 

I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear, 
Light  after  light  well  us'd  they  shall  attain, 
And  to  the  end  persisting  safe  arrive.  Milton, 

I  opened  Ariosto  in  Italian,  and  the  very  first  two 
lines  gave  me  light  to  all  I  could  desire.      Dryden. 

If  internal  light,  or  any  proposition  which  we  take 
for  inspired,  be  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which  is  attested 
revelation,  reason  warrants  it.  Locke. 

The  ordinary  words  of  language,  and  our  com- 
mon use  of  them,  would  have  given  us  light  into  the 
nature  of  our  ideas,  if  considered  with  attention. 

Locke. 

The  books  of  Varvo  concerning  navigation  are 
lost,  which  no  doubt  would  have  given  us  great 
light  in  those  matters.  Arbuthnot. 

8.  The  part  of  a  picture  which  is  drawn 
with  bright  colours,  or  in  which  the 
light  is  supposed  to  fall. 

Never  admit  two  equal  lights  in  the  same  picture; 
but  the  greater  light  must  strike  forcibly  on  those 
places  of  the.  picture  where  the  principal  figures  are; 
diminishing  as  it  comes  nearer  the  borders.    Dryd. 

9.  Reach  of  knowledge;  mental  view. 
Light,  and  understanding,  and  wisdom,  like  the 

wisdom  of  the  gods,  was  found  in  him-  Daniel. 

We  saw  as  it  were  thick  clouds,  which  did  put 

us  in  some  hope  of  land,  knowing  how  that  part  jf) 
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the  South  Sea  was  utterly  unknown,  and  might 
have  islands  or  continents  that  hitherto  were  not 
come  to  light.  Bacon. 

They  have  brought  to  light  not  a  few  profitable 
experiments.  Bacon. 

10.  Point  of  view;  situation;   direction  in 
which  the  light  falls. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  wears  off  the 
strangeness  of  it;  and  shews  it  in  its  several  lights, 
and  various  ways  of  appearance,  to  the  view  of  the 
mind.  South. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts  to 
consider  any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all  its 
variety  of  lights.  Spectator. 

An  author  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  ranging 
his  thoughts,  and  setting  them  in  proper  lights,  will 
lose  himself  in  his  confusion.  Spectator. 

11.  Publick  view;  publick  notice. 
Why  am  I  ask'd  what  next  shall  see  the  light? 

Heav'ns!  was  I  born  for  nothing  but  to  write.  Pope. 

12.  The  publick. 

Grave  epistles  bring  vice  to  light, 
Such  as  a  king  might  read,  a  bishop  write.     Pope. 

13.  Explanation. 

I  have  endeavoured,  throughout  this  discourse, 
that  every  former  part  might  give  strength  unto  all 
that  follow,  and  every  latter  bring  some  light  unto 
all  before.  Booker. 

We  should  compare  places  of  scripture  treating 
of  the  same  point:  thus  one  part  of  the  sacred  text 
could  not  fail  to  give  light  unto  another.        Locke. 

14.  Any  thing  that  gives  light;  a  pharos; 
a  taper;  any  luminous  body. 

That  light  you  see  is  burning  in  my  hall; 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams, 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Shaks}). 

Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in  and  fell 
down  before  Paul.  Jlds. 

I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  for 
salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Sets. 

Let  them  be  for  signs, 
For  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years; 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I  ordain 
Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  heav'n, 
To  give  light  on  the  earth.  Milton. 

I  put  as  great  difference  between  our  new  lights 
and  ancient  truths,  as  between  the  sun  and  a  meteor. 

Glanville. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen, 
If  there  be  nothing  else  between; 
Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  th'  sky, 
If  those  be  stars  that  paint  the  galaxy.         Cotvley. 

1  will  make  some  offers  at  their  safety,  by  fixing 
some  marks  like  lights  upon  a  coast,  by  which  the 
ships  may  avoid  at  least  known  rocks.  Temple. 

He  must  still  mourn 
The  sun,  and  moon,  and  ev'ry  starry  light, 
Eclips'd  to  him,  and  lost  in  everlasting  night.  Prior. 
Light,  lite.  adj.  [leohc,  Saxon.] 

1.  Not  tending  to  the   centre  with  great 
force;  not  heavy. 

Hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt, 
And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 

Dryden. 

These  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity 
till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance,  insomuch 
that  I  could  not  guess  which  was  light  or  heavy 
whilst  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  Spectator. 

2.  Not  burdensome;   easy  to  be  worn,  or 
carried,  or  lifted;  not  onerous. 

Horse,  oxen,  plough,  tumbril,  cart,  waggon,  and 
wain, 
The  lighter  and  stronger  the  greater  thy  gaine. 

Tusser. 

It  will  be  light,  that  you  may  bear  it 

Under  a  cloke  that  is  of  any  length.      Shakspeare. 

A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too  heavy, 

must  wear  it  every  day;  but  if  he  think  it  too  light, 

^  heknoweth  not  of  what  metal  it  is  made.      Bacon. 

3.  Not  afflictive;  easy  to  be  endured. 

Every  light  and  common  thing  incident  into  any 
part  of  man's  life.  UookJ_ 
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Light  suff'rings  give  us  leisure  to  complain, 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain. 

Dnjden. 

4.  Easy  to  be  performed;  not  difficult. 
Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was 

light, 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite.  Dryden. 

5.  Easy  to  be  acted  on  by  any  power. 
Apples  of  a  ripe  flavour,  fresh  and  fair, 

Mellow'd  by  winter  from  their  cruder  juice, 
Light  of  digestion  now,  and  fit  for  use.         Dryden. 

6.  Not  heavily  armed. 
Paulus  Bachitius,  with  a  company  of  light  horse- 
men, lay  close  in  ambush,  in  a  convenient  place  for 
that  purpose.  Knolles. 

7.  Active;  nimble. 
He  so  light  was  at  legerdemain, 

That  what  he  touch'd  came  not  to  light  again. 

Spenser. 

Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.  2  Sam. 

There  Stamford  came,  for  his  honour  was  lame 
Of  the  gout  three  months  together; 
But  it  prov'd,  when  they  fought,  but  a  running  gout, 
For  heels  were  lighter  than  ever.  Denham. 

Youths,  a  blooming  band; 
Light  bounding  from  the  earth  at  once  they  rise, 
Their  feet  half  viewless  quiver  in  the  skies.    Pope. 

8.  Unencumbered;  unembarrassed;  clear 
of  impediments. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  masters,  but  not  best 
subjects;  for  they  are  light  to  run  away.        Bacon. 

9.  Slight;  not  great. 

A  liglU  error  in  the  manner  of  making  the  fol- 
lowing trials  was  enough  to  render  some  of  them 
1    unsuccessful.  Boyle. 

10.  Not  dense;  not  gross. 

In  the  wilderness  there  is  no  bread,  nor  water, 
and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread.      Numbers. 

Light  fumes  are  meny,  grosser  fumes  are  sad, 
Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad.        Dryden. 

11.  Easy  to  admit   any  influence;  unstea- 
dy; unsettled;  loose. 

False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand. 

Shakspeare. 

These  light  vain  persons  still  are  drunk  and  mad 
With  surfeitings,  and  pleasures  of  their  youth. 

Davies. 

They  are  light  of  belief,  great  listeners  after 
news-  Howel. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  in- 
considerate person,  than  profanely  to  scoff  at  reli- 
gion- Tillolson. 

12.  Gay;  airy;  wanting  dignity  or  solidity; 
trifling. 

Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  norPlautus  too  light. 

Shakspeare. 
Forgive 
If  fictions  light  I  mix  with  truth  divine, 
And  fill  these  lines  with  other  praise  than  thine. 

Fairfax. 

13.  Not  chaste;  not  regular  in  conduct. 

Let  me  not  be  light, 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband.  Shak. 

14.  [from  light,  n.  s.]  Bright;  clear. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  was  light,  the  men  were 
sent  away.  Genesis. 

The  horses  ran  up  and  down  with  their  tails  and 
manes  on  a  light  fire.  Knolles. 

15.  Nofdark;  tending  to  whiteness. 

In  painting,  the  light  and  a  white  colour  are  but 
one  and  the  same  thing:  no  colour  more  resembles 
the  air  than  white,  and  by  consequence  no  colour 
which  is  lighter.  Dryden. 

Two  cylindrick  bodies  with  annular  fulci,  found 
with  shark's  teeth,  and  other  shells,  in  a  light  co- 
loured clay.  WooUxcard. 
Light,  lite.  adv.  [for  lightly,  by  colloquial 
corruption.]  Lightly;  cheaply. 

Shall  we  set  light  by  that  custom  of  reading,  from 
whence  so  precious  a  benefit  hath  grown?   Hooker. 
To  Light,  lite.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
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To  kindle;  to  enflame;  to  set  on  fire; 
to  make  flame. 

Swinging  coals  about  in  the  wire,  thoroughly  ItehU 
ed  them.  Boyle. 

This  truth  shines  so  clear,  that  to  go  about  to 
prove  it,  were  to  light  a  candle  to  seek  the  sun. 

Glanville . 
The  maids,  who  waited  her  commands, 
Ran  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.  Dryden. 

Be  witness,  gods,  and  strike  Jocasta  dead, 
If  an  immodest  thought,  or  low  desire, 
Inflam'd  my  breast  since  first  our  loves  were  lighted. 

Dryden, 
Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this.  Addison. 
.  To  give  light  to;  to  guide  by  light. 

A  beam  that  falls 
Fresh  from  the  pure  glance  of  thine  eye, 
Lighting  to  eternity.  Crashaiv. 

Ah  hopeless,  lasting  flames!  like  those  that  burn 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  the  unfruitful  urn. 

Pope. 
To  illuminate;  to  fill  with  light. 
The  sun  was  set,  and  vesper,  to  supply, 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky.  Dryden. 

4.  U/i  is  emphatically  joined  to  light. 

No  sun  was  lighted  up  the  world  to  view.  Dryden. 

5.  [from  the  adjective.]    To   lighten;  to 
ease  of  a  burden. 

Land  some  of  our  passengers, 
And  light  this  weary  vessel  of  her  load.  F.  Ojaeen. 
To  Light,  lite.  v.n.  [lickt,  chance,  Dutch; 
preter.  lighted,  or  light,  or  lit.l 

1.  To   happen  to  find;   to  fall   upon  by 
chance:  it  has  on  before  the  thing  found. 

No  more  settled  in  valour  than  disposed  to  jus- 
tice, if  either  they  had  lighted  on  a  better  friend, 
or  could  have  learned  to  make  friendship  a  child, 
and  not  the  father  of  virtue.  Sidney. 

The  prince,  by  chance,  did  on  a  lady  light, 
That  was  right  fair,  and  fresh  as  morning  rose. 

Spenser. 

Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase.  Shakspeare. 

As  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want  not 
stirring  winds  to  make  them  more  rough;  so  this 
people  did  light  upon  two  ringleaders.  Bacon. 

Of  late  years,  the  royal  oak  did  light  upon  count 
Rhodophil.  Howel. 

The  way  of  producing  such  a  change  on  colours 
may  be  easily  enough  lighted  on,  by  those  conver- 
sant in  the  solutions  of  mercury.  Boyle. 

He  sought  by  arguments  to  sooth  her  pain; 
Nor  those  avail'd:  at  length  he  lights  on  one, 
Before  two  moons  their  orb  with  light  adorn, 
If  Heav'n  allow  me  life,  I  will  return.        Dryden. 

Truth,  light  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more  avail 
to  us  than  error;  for  what  is  so  taken  up  by  us,  may 
be  false  as  well  as  true;  and  he  has  not  done  his 
duty,  who  has  thus  stumbled  upon  truth  in  his  way 
to  preferment.  Locke. 

Whosoever  first  lit  on  a  parcel  of  that  substance 
we  call  gold,  could  not  rationally  take  the  bulk  and 
figure  to  depend  on  its  real  essence.  Locke. 

As  wily  reynaid  walk'd  the  streets  at  night, 
On  a  tragedian's  mask  he  chane'd  to  light; 
Turning  it  o'er,  he  mutter'd  with  disdain, 
How  vast  a  head  is  here  without  a  brain!  Addison. 

A  weaker  man  may  sometimes  light  on  notions 
which  had  escaped  a  wiser.       Watts  on  the  Mind. 

2.  To   fall   in    any    particular  direction: 
with  on. 

The  wounded  steed  curvets;  and  rais'd  upright, 
Lights  on  his  feet  before;  his  hoofs  behind 
Spring  up  in  air  aloft,  and  lash  the  wind.    Dryden. 

3.  To  fall;  to  strike  on:  with  on. 

He  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigour  smites, 
That  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow; 

The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavy  lights, 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low.  Spenser. 

At  an  uncertain  lot  none  can  find  themselves 
grieved  on  whomsoever  it  lighteih.  Hooker 
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They  shall  hunger  bo  more;  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  Revelation. 

On  mc,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 
Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due.  Milton. 

A  curse  lights  upon  him  presently  after:  his  great 
army  is  utterly  ruined,  he  himself  slain  in  it,  and 
his  bead  and  right  hand  cut  ofl",  and  hung  up  before 
Jerusalem.  South. 

4.  [ahjhtan,   Sax.]    To  descend  from  a 
horse  or  carriage. 

When  Naaman  saw  him  running  after  him,  he 
lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him.  2  Kings. 

I  saw  'em  salute  on  horseback, 
Beheld  them  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement.      Shakspeare's  Henry  VIII. 

Rebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw 
Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the  camel.  Genesis. 

The  god  laid  down  his  feeble  rays, 
Then  lighted  from  his  glittering  coach.  Swift. 

5.  To  settle;  to  rest;  to  stoop  from  flight. 

I  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays.     Shaksp. 

Then  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fall, 
Which  seem  sweet  flow'rs,  with  lustre  fresh  and  gay, 
She  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all, 
But  pleas'd  with  none,  doth  rise,  and  soar  away. 

Davies. 

Plant  bees  and  shrubs  near  home,  for  bees  to 
pitch  on  at  their  swarming,  that  they  may  not  be  in 
danger  of  being  lost  for  want  of  a  lighting  place. 

Mortimer. 

To   Li'ghten,  li't'n.103   v.  n.   [he,  I15C, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  flash,  with  thunder. 

This  dreadful  night, 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion.  Shakspeare. 

Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  lighl'ning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  it  lightens.  Shakspeare. 

The  lightning  that  lightenelh  out  of  the  one  part 
under  heaven,  sheweth  unto  the  other  part.     Luke. 

2.  To  shine  like  lightning. 

Yet  looks  he  like  a  king:  behold  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  fall;  to  light,  [from  light.'] 

O  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us,  as  we  do 
put  our  trust  in  thee.  Common  Prayer. 

To  Li'ghten,  li't'n.  v.  a.  [from  light.] 

1.  To  illuminate;  to  enlighten. 

Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole.    Shaksp. 

O  Light!  which  mak'stthe  light  which  makes  the 
day, 
Which  sett'st  the  eye  without,  and  mind  within; 

Lighten  my  spirit  with  one  clear  heav'nly  ray, 
Which  now  to  view  itself  doth  first  begin.     Davies, 

A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore, 
And  lightened  all  the  river  with  a  blaze.      Drijden. 

Nature  from  the  storm 
Shines  out  afresh;  and  through  the  lighten' d  air 
A  higher  lustre,  and  a  clearer  calm, 
Diffusive  tremble.  Thomson. 

2.  To  exonerate;  to  unload,   [from  light, 
adj.] 

The  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cast  forth  the 
wares  that  were  in  the  ship  into  the  sea,  to  lighten 
it  of  them.  Jonah. 

3.  To  make  less  heavy. 

Long  since  with  woe 
Nearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel  by  proof, 
That  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart, 
Nor  lightens  aught  each  man's  peculiar  load.  Milt. 

Strive 
In  offices  of  love  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden.  Milton. 

4.  To  exhilarate;  to  cheer. 

A  trusty  villain,  very  oft, 
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When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  ray  humour  with  his  merry  jest.     Shaksp. 

The  audience  arc  grown  weary  of  continued 
melancholy  scenes;  and  few  tragedies  shall  succeed 
in  this  age,  if  they  are  not  lightened  with  a  course 
of  mirth.  Drydcn. 

Li'ghter,  lite'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  light,  to 
make  light.]  A  heavy  boat  into  which 
ships  are  lightened  or  unloaded. 

They  have  cock  boats  for  passengers,  and  lighters 
for  burthen.  Carew. 

He  climb'd  a  stranded  lighter's  height, 
Shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plung'd  downright. 

Pope. 

Li'ghterman,  lite'ur-man.88  n.  s.  [light- 
er and  man.]  One  who  manages  a 
lighter. 

Where  much  shipping  is  employed,  whatever  be- 
comes of  the  merchant,  multitudes  of  people  will 
be  gainers;  as  shipwrights,  butchers,  carmen,  and 
lightermen.  Child. 

Lightfi'ngered,  lite-fing'gur'd.  adj. 
[light  and  Jinger.]  Nimble  at  convey- 
ance; thievish. 

Li'ghtfoot,  lite'fut.  adj. [light  and  foot.] 
Nimble  in  running  or  dancing;  active. 

Him  so  far  had  born  his  lightfoot  steed, 
Pricked  with  wrath  and  fiery  fierce  disdain, 
That  him  to  follow  was  but  fruitless  pain.  f.  Queen. 

And  all  the  troop  of  lightfoot  Naiades 
Flock  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face.         Spenser. 

Li'ghtfoot,  lite'fut.  n.  s.  Venison.  A 
cant  word. 

Lighthe'aoed,  lite-h£d'ed.  adj.  [light 
and  head.] 

1.  Unsteady;  loose;  thoughtless;  weak. 

The  English  Liturgy,  how  piously  and  wisely  so- 
ever framed,  had  found  great  opposition;  the  cere- 
monies had  wrought  only  upon  lightheaded,  weak 
men,  yet  learned  men  excepted  against  some  par- 
ticulars. Clarendon. 

2.  Delirious;  disordered  in  the  mind  by 
disease. 

Lightheadedness,  lite-hed'ed-n£s.  n.s. 
Deliriousness;  disorder  of  the  mind. 

Lighthe'arted,  lite-har'ted.  adj.  [light 
and  heart.]  Gay;  merry;  airy;  cheerful. 

Li'ghthouse,  lite'house.  n.  s.  [light  and 
house.]  A  high  building,  at  the  top  of 
which  lights  are  hung  to  guide  ships 
at  sea. 

He  charged  himself  with  the  risque  of  such  ves- 
sels as  carried  corn  in  winter;  and  built  a  pharos 
or  lighthouse.  Arbuthnol. 

Lightle'gged,  lite-l£g'd'.3£9   adj.   [light 
and  leg.]  Nimble;  swift. 
Lighllegged  Pas  has  got  the  middle  space.  Sidney. 

Li'ghtless,  lite'l£s.  adj.  [from  light.] 
Wanting  light;  dark. 

Li'ghtly,  lite'le.  adv.  [from  light.] 

1.  Without  weight. 

This  grave  partakes  the  fleshly  birth, 
Which  cover  lightly,  gentle  earth.        Ben  Jonson. 

2.  Without  deep  impression. 

The  soft  ideas  of  the  cheerful  note, 
Lightly  receiv'd,  were  easily  forgot.  Prim: 

3.  Easily;  readily;  without  difficulty;  of 
course. 

If  they  write  or  speak  publickly  but  five  words, 
one  of  them  is  lightly  about  the  dangerous  estate 
of  the  church  of  England  in  respect  of  abused  cere- 
monies. Hooker. 

Believe  't  not  lightly  that  your  son 
Will  not  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautclous  baits  and  practice.      Shak.  Coriol. 

Short  summer  lightly  has  a  forward  spring. 

Shakspeai'e. 


4.  Without  reason. 

Flatter  not  the  rich;  neither  do  thou  willingly  ui 
lightly  appear  before  great  personages.  Taylor. 

Let  every  man  that  hath  a  calling  be  diligent  in 
pursuance  of  its  employment,  so  as  not  lightly,  or 
without  reasonable  occasion,  to  neglect  it.    Taylor. 

5.  Without  dejection;  cheerfully. 

Bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.  Shakspeare 

6.  Not  chastely. 

If  I  were  lightly  disposed,  I  could  still  perhaps 
have  offers,  that  some,  who  hold  their  heads  higher, 
would  be  glad  to  accept.  Swift. 

7.  Nimbly;    with   agility;   not  heavily  or 
tardily. 

Methought  I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank; 
When  on  a  sudden,  Torismond  appear'd, 
Gave  me  his  hand,  and  led  me  lightly  o'er; 
Leaping  and  bounding  on  the  billows  heads, 
Till  safely  we  had  reach'd  the  farther  shore.  Dryd. 

8.  Gayly;  airily;  with  levity;  without  heed 
or  care. 

Lightmi'nded,  lite-mind'dd.  adj.   [light 
and  mind.]   Unsettled;  unsteady. 
He  that  is  hasty  to  give  credit  is  lightminded. 

Ecclesiasticus. 
Li'ghtness,  lite'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  light.] 

1.  Want  of  weight;   absence  of  weight: 
the  contrary  to  heaviness. 

Some  are  for  masts  of  ships,  as  fir  and  pine,  be- 
cause of  their  length,  straightness,  and  lightness. 

Bacon. 

Suppose  many  degrees  of  littleness  and  lightness 
in  particles,  so  as  many  might  float  in  the  air  a  good 
while  before  they  fell.  Burnet. 

2.  Inconstancy;  unsteadiness. 

For,  unto  knight  there  is  no  greater  shame, 
Than  lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love.   F.  Queen. 

Of  two-  things  they  must  chuse  one;  namely, 
whether  they  would,  to  their  endless  disgrace,  with 
ridiculous  lightness,  dismiss  him,  whose  restitution 
they  had  in  so  importunate  manner  desired,  or  else 
condescend  unto  that  demand.  Hooker. 

As  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 
Commanded  always  by  the  greatest  gust; 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men.   Shaksp. 

3.  Unchastity;  want  of  conduct  in  women. 

Is  it  the  disdain  of  my  estate,  or  the  opinion  of 
my  lightness,  that  emboldened  such  base  fancies 
towards  me?  Sidney. 

Can  it  be, 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense, 
Than  woman's  lightness!  Shaksjteare. 

4.  Agility;  nimbleness. 
Li'ghtning,  lite'ning.  n.  s.  [from  lighten, 

lightening,  lightning.] 

1.  The  flash  that  attends  thunder. 

Lightning  is  a  great  flame,  very  bright,  extend- 
ing every  way  to  a  great  distance,  suddenly  dart- 
ing upwards,  and  there  ending,  so  that  it  is  only 
momentaneous.  Muschenbroek. 

Sense  thinks  the  lightning  born  before  the  thun- 
der; 
What  tells  us  then  they  both  together  are?  Davies. 

Salmoneus,  suff* 'ring  cruel  pains  1  found 
For  emulating  Jove;  the  rattling  sound 
Of  mimick  thunder,  and  the  glitt'ring  blaze 
Of  pointed  lightnings,  and  their  forky  rays.    Dryd. 

No  warning  of  the  approach  of  flame, 
Swiftly,  like  sudden  death,  it  came; 
Like  travellers  by  lightning  kill'd, 
I  burnt  the  moment  I  beheld.  Granville. 

2.  Mitigation;  abatement,  [from  to  light- 
en, to  make  less  heavy.] 

How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  inerry?  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death.  Shakspeare. 

We  were  once  in  hopes  of  his  recovery,  upon  a 
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kind  message  from  the  widow;  but  this  only  proved 
a  lightning  before  death.  Spectator: 

Lights,  ikes.  n.  .v.  [supposed  to  be  called 
so  from  their  lightness  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk.]  The  lungs;  the  organs  of 
breathing:  we  say,  lights  of  other  ani- 
mals, and  lungs  of  men. 

The  complaint  was  chiefly  from  the  lights,  a  part 
as  of  no  quick  sense,  so  no  seat  for  any  sharp  dis- 
ease. Hayward. 
Li'ghtsome,  lite'sum.  adj.  [from  light.'] 

1.  Luminous-,  not  dark;  not  obscure;  not 

opake. 

Neither  the  sun,  nor  any  thing  sensible  is  that 
light  itself,  which  is  the  cause  that  things  are  light- 
some, though  it  make  itself,  and  all  things  else, 
visible;  but  a  body  most  enlightened,  by  whom  the 
neighbouring  region,  which  the  Greeks  call  aether, 
the  place  of  the  supposed  element  of  fire,  is  affected 
and  qualified.  llaieigh. 

White  walls  make  rooms  more  Lightsome  than 
black.  Bacon. 

Eo.ua!  posture,  and  quick  spirits,  are  required  to 
make  colours  lightsome.  Bacon. 

The  sun 
His  course  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run, 
Through  Taurus,  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  love. 

Dryden. 

2.  Gay;  airy;  having  the  power  to  exhi- 
larate. 

It  suiteth  so  fitly  with  that  lightsome  affection  of 

joy,  wherein  God  deiighteth  when  his  saints  praise 

hiru.  Hooker. 

The  lightsome  passion  of  joy  was  not  that  which 

now  often  usurps  the  name;  that  trivial,  vanishing, 

superficial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehension, 

and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul.  South. 

Li  ghtsomeness,  lit  e'sum-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

lightsome.] 

1.  Luminousness;  not  opacity;  not  obscu- 
rity; not  darksorneness. 

It  is  to  our  atmosphere  that  the  variety  of  colours, 
which  are  painted  on  the  skies,  the  lightsomeness  of 
our  air,  and  the  twilight,  are  owing.  Chcyne. 

2.  Cheerfulness;  merriment;  levity. 
Ligna'loes,    lig-nal'oze.  n.    s.    \_lignum 

aloes,  l>at.]  Aloes  wood. 

The  vallies  spread  forth  as  gardens  by  the  river's 
side,  as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 

Numbers. 
Cii'gneous,  lig'ne-us.  adj.   [ligneus,  Lat. 
ligneux,  Fr.]     Made  of  wood;  wooden; 
resembling  wood. 

It  should  be  tried  with  shoots  of  vines,  and  roots 
of  red  roses;  for  it  may  be  they,  being  of  a  more 
ligneous  nature,  will  incorporate  with  the  tree  itself. 

Bacon. 
Ten  thousand  seeds  of  the  plant  harts-tongue, 
hardly  make  the  bulk  of  a  pepper-corn:  now  the 
covers,  and  the  true  body  of  each  seed,  the  paren- 
chymals and  ligneous  part  of  both,  and  the  fibres 
of  tiiosc  parts,  multiplied  one  by  another,  afford  a 
hundred  luousand  millions  of  formed  atoms,  but 
tow  many  more  we  cannot  define.  Grew. 

LIGATUMVI'TMi    lig-num-vi'te.    n.    s. 

[Lat.j   Guiacum;  a  very  hard  wood. 

Li'gure,  li'gure.54*  n.s.  A  precious  stone. 

The  third  row  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  ame- 

thy;t.  Exodus. 

LIKE.  like.  adj.  [he,  Saxon;  liik,  Dutch.] 

L  Resembling;  having  resemblance. 

Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy  greatness?      Ezekitl. 

His  son,  or  one  of  his  illustrious  name, 

How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same!    Dryd. 

As  the  earth  was  designed  for  the  being  of  men, 

why  might  not  all  other  planet6  be  created  for  the 

like  uses,  each  for  their  own  inhabitants?    Bentley. 

This  plan,  as  laid  down  by  him,  looks  likcr  an 

universal  art  than  a  distinct  logick,  Better. 


Equal;  of  the  same  quantity. 
More  clergymen  were  impoverished  by  the  late 
war,  than  ever  in  the  like  space  before.         Sprat. 

[for  likely.]  Probable;  credible. 
The  trials  were  made,  and  it  is  like  that  the  ex- 
periment would  have  been  effectual.  Bacon. 

Likely;  in  a  state  that  gives  probable 
expectations.  This  is,  I  think,  an  im- 
proper, though  frequent  use. 

If  the  duke  continues  these  favours  towards  you, 
you  are  lilee  to  be  much  advanced.  Shakspeare. 

He  is  like  to  die  for  hunger,  for  there  is  no  more 
bread.  Jeremiah. 

The  yearly  value  thereof  is  already  increased 
double  of  that  it  was  within  these  few  years,  and 
is  like  daily  to  rise  higher  till  it  amount  to  the  price 
of  our  land  in  England.  Davies. 

Hopton  resolved  to  visit  Waller's  quarters,  that 
he  might  judge  whether  he  were  like  to  pursue  his 
purpose.  Clarendon. 

Many  were  not  easy  to  be  governed,  nor  like  to 
conform  themselves  to  strict  rules.  Clarendon. 

If  his  rules  of  reason  be  not  better  suited  to  the 
mind  than  his  rules  for  health  are  fitted  to  our  bodies, 
he  is  not  like  to  be  much  followed.  Baker. 

Like,  like.  n.  s.  [This  substantive  is  sel- 
dom more  than  the  adjective  used  ellip- 
ticaiiy;  the  like  for  the  like  thing,  or  like 
person.] 

1.  Some  person  or  thing  resembling  an- 
other. 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  Shaksp. 

Every  Like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar!        Shaksp. 

Though  there  have  been  greater  fleets  for  num- 
ber, yet  for  the  bulk  of  the  ships  never  the  like. 

Bacon. 

Albeit  an  eagle  did  bear  away  a  lamb  in  her  ta- 
lons, yet  a  raven  endeavouring  to  do  the  like  was 
held  entangled.  Hayward. 

One  offers,  and  in  offering  makes  a  stay; 
Another  forward  sets,  and  doth  no  more; 
A  third  the  like.  Daniel's  Civil  War. 

His  desire 
By  conversation  with  his  like  to  help 
Or  solace  his  defects. 

Two  likes  may  be  mistaken. 

She'd  study  to  reform  the  men, 
Or  add  some  grains  of  folly  more 
To  women  than  they  had  before; 
This  might  their  mutual  fancy  strike, 
Since  ev'ry  being  loves  its  like. 

2.  Used  with  had;  near  approach;  a  state 
like  to  another  state.  A  sense  common 
but  not  just:  perhaps  had 
tion  for  was. 

Report  being  earned  secretly  from  one  to  anoth- 
er in  my  ship,  had  like  to  have  been  my  utter  over- 
throw. Raleigh. 

Like,  like.  adv. 

1.  In  the  same  manner;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as:  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  be  adverb  or  adjective. 

The  joyous  nymphs,  and  lightfoot  fairies, 
Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  musick  sweet, 
Now  hearing  them  so  heavily  lament, 
Like  heavily  lamenting  from  them  went.     Spenser. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  Psalms. 

Are  we  proud  and  passionate,  malicious  and  re- 
vengeful? Is  this  to  be  like-minded  with  Christ, 
who  was  meek  and  lowly?  Tillotson. 

What  will  be  my  confusion,  when  he  sees  me 
Neglected,  and  forsaken  like  himself.  Philips. 

They  roar'd  like  lions  caught  in  toils,  and  rag'd: 
The  man  knew  what  they  were,  who  heretofore 
Had  seen  the  like  lie  murther'd  on  the  shore.  Waller. 

2.  In  such  a  manner  as  befits. 

Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  likem^n.  1  SaMUjtl. 


Milton. 
V Estrange. 


Swift. 


3.  Likely;  probably.     A  popular  use  not 
analogical. 

I  like  the  work  well;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
As  like  enough  it  will,  I'd  have  it  copied.     Shaksp 

To  Like,  like.  v.  a.  [hcan,   Sax.  liiken, 
Dut.] 

1.  To  choose   with  some    degree  of  pre- 
ference. 

As  nothing  can  be  so  reasonably  spoken  as  to 
content  all  men,  so  this  speech  was  not  of  them  all 
liked.  Knolles. 

He  gave  such  an  account  as  made  it  appear  that 
he  liked  the  design.  Clarendon. 

We  like  our  present  circumstances  well,  and 
dream  of  no  change.  Mterbury. 

2.  To  approve;  to  view  with  approbation, 
not  fondness. 

Though  they  did  not  like  the  evil  he  did,  yet  they 
liked  him  that  did  the  evil.  Sidney. 

He  grew  content  to  mark  their  speeches,  then  to 
marvel  at  such  wit  in  shepherds,  after  to  like  their 
company.  Sidney. 

He  proceeded  from  looking  to  liking,  and  from 
liking  to  loving.  Sidney. 

For  several  virtues 
I  have  lik^d  several  women;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul.  Shakspeare. 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye; 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love.     Shaksp. 

Scarce  any  man  passes  to  a  liking  of  sin  in  others , 
but  by  first  practising  it  himself.  South. 

Beasts  can  like,  but  not  distinguish  too, 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know.     Dryden. 
.  To  please;  to  be   agreeable  to.     Now 
disused. 

Well  hoped  he,  ere  long  that  hardy  guest, 
If  ever  covetous  hand,  or  lustful  eye, 
Or  lips  he  laid  on  thing  that  lik^d  him  best, 
Should  be  his  prey.  Spenser- 

Say,  my  fair  brother  now,  if  this  device 
Do  like  you,  or  may  you  to  like  entice.      Hubberd. 

This  desire  being  recommended  to  her  majesty, 
it  liked  her  to  include  the  same  within  one  entire 
lease.  Bacon. 

He  shall  dwell  where  it  liketh  him  best.      Deut. 

There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
God  and  Messiah.  Milton. 

Like,  like.  -v.  n. 


is  a  corrup- 


To 

1.  To  be  pleased  with:  with  of  before  the 
thing  approved.     Obsolete. 

Of  any  thing  more  than  of  God  they  could  not 
by  any  means  like,  as  long  as  whatsoever  they  knew 
besides  God,  they  apprehended  it  not  in  itself  with- 
out dependency  upon  God  Hooker. 

The  young  soldiers  did  with  such  cheerfulness 
like  of  this  resolution,  that  they  thought  two  days  a 
long  delay.  Knolles. 

To  choose;  to  list;  to  be  pleased. 

The  man  likes  not  to  take  his  brother's  wife. 

Deuteronomy. 

He  that  has  the  prison  doors  set  open  is  perfectly 
at  liberty,  because  he  may  either  go  or  stay,  as  he 
best  likes.  Locke. 

Li'kelihood,  like'le-hud.  }  n.    s.    [from 
Li'keliness,  like'le-nes.     }       likely.] 

1.  Appearance;  show.     Obsolete. 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face, 
By  any  likelihood  he  show'd  to-day  ? 
— That  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended.     Shaksp. 

2.  Resemblance;  likeness.     Obsolete. 

The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort, 
Like  to  the  senators  of  antique  Rome, 
Go  forth  and  fetch  their  conq'ring  Caesar  in. 
As  by  a  low,  but  loving  likelihood, 
Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress, 
As  in  good  time  he  may,  from  Ireland  coming, 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit 
To  welcome  him?  Shaksp. 

There  ia  do  likelihood  between  pure  light  and 
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black  darkness,  or  between  righteousness  and  re- 
probation. Raleigh. 
3.  Probability;  verisimilitude;  appearance 

of  truth. 

As  it  noteth  one  such  to  have  been  in  that  age, 
so  had  there  been  more,  it  would  by  likelihood  as 
well  have  noted  many.  Hooker. 

Many  of  likelihood  informed  me  of  this  before, 
which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I  could 
neither  believe  nor  misdoubt.  Shaksp. 

It  never  yet  did  hurt, 
To  lay  down  likelihood,  and  forms  of  hope.  Shaksp. 

As  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  place  could  be 
so  altered,  so  there  is  no  probability  that  theje  ri- 
vers were  turned  out  of  their  courses.  Raleigh. 

Where  things  are  least  to  be  put  to  the  venture, 
as  the  eternal  interests  of  the  other  world  ought  to 
be,  there  every,  even  the  least,  probability,  or  like- 
lihood of  danger,  should  be  provided  against.  South. 

There  are  predictions  of  our  Saviour  recorded  by 
the  evangelists,  which  were  not  completed  til!  after 
their  deaths,  and  had  no  likelihood  of  being  so  when 
they  were  pronounced  by  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Jlddison. 

Thui,  in  all  likelihood,  would  it  be  with  a  liber- 
tine, wno  should  have  a  visit  from  the  other  world: 
the  first  horror  it  raised  would  go  off,  as  new  diver- 
sions come  on.  Atterbury. 
Li'kely,  like'le.  adj.  [from  like.'] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  liked;  such  as  may 
please.     Obsolete. 

These  young  companions  make  themselves  be- 
lieve they  love  at  the  first  looking  of  a  likely  beauty. 

Sidney. 

Sir  John,  they  are  your  likeliest  men;  I  would 
have  you  served  with  the  best.  Shaksp. 

2.  Probable;  such  as  may  in  reason  be 
thought  or  believed;  such  as  may  be 
thought  more  reasonably  than  the  con- 
trary: as,  a  likely  story,  that  is,  a  credi- 
ble story. 

Li'kely,  like'le.  adv.  Probably;  as  may 
reasonably  be  thought. 

While  man  was  innocent,  he  was  likely  ignorant 
of  nothing  that  imported  him  to  know.      Glanville. 

To  Li'ken,  li'k'n.103  v.  a.  [from  like.]  To 
represent    as    having    resemblance;  to 

compare. 

The  prince  broke  your  head  for  likening  him  to 
a  singing  man  of  Windsor.  Shaksp. 

For  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate;  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  such  height 
Of  God-like  power?  Milton. 

Li'keness,  like'nes.  n.  s.  [from  like.] 

1.  Resemblance;  similitude. 

They  all  do  live,  and  moved  are 
To  multiply  the  likeness  of  their  kind.  Spenser. 

A  translator  is  to  make  his  author  appear  as 
charming  as  he  can,  provided  he  maintains  his  char- 
acter, and  makes  him  not  unlike  himself.  Transla- 
tion is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life,  where  there 
is  a  double  sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad 
one.  Dryden. 

There  will  be  found  a  better  likeness,  and  a 
worse;  and  the  better  is  constantly  to  be  chosen. 

Dryden. 

2.  Form;  appearance. 

Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  likeness 
of  your  grace:  for  trouble  being  gone,  comfort 
should  remain.  Shaksp. 

It  is  safer  to  stand  upon  our  guard  against  an 
enemy  in  the  likeness  of  a  friend,  than  to  embrace 
any  man  for  a  friend  in  the  likeness  of  an  enemy. 

VEstrange. 

3.  One  who  resembles  another;  a  copy;  a 
counterpart. 

Poor  Cupid,  sobbing,  scarce  could  speak, 
Indeed,  mamma,  I  do  not  know  ye: 


Alas!  how  easy  my  mistake; 
I  took  you  for  your  likeness  Cloc.  Prior. 

Li'kewise,  like'wize.-40  adv.  [like  and 
wise.]  In  like  manner;  also;  moreover; 
too. 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  also  will  ask  you  one 
thing,  which  if  ye  tell  me,  I  likewise  will  tell  you  by 
what  authority  I  do  these  things.  Mattheiv. 

So  was  it  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
likewise  in  the  empire  of  Almaigne,  after  Charles 
the  Great,  every  bird  takingja  feather.  Bacon. 

Spirit  of  vitriol  poured  to  pure  unmixed  serum, 
coagulates  as  if  it  had  been  boiled.     Spirit  of  sea- 
salt  makes  a  perfect  coagulation  of  the  serum  like- 
wise, but  with  sonic  different  phamomena.    Jirbuth. 
Lx'king,  li'king.   adj.  [perhaps  because 
plumpness  is  agreeable  to  the  sight.] 
Plump;  in  a  state  of  plumpness. 

1  fear  my  lord  the  king,  who  hath  appointed  your 

meat  and  your  drink;  for  why  should  he  see  your 

faces  worse  liking,  than  the  children  which  are  of 

your  sort?  Daniel. 

Li'king,  li'king.  n.  s.  [from  like.] 

1.  Good  state  of  body;  plumpness. 

I'll  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I'm  in  some 
liking;  I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I 
shall  have  no  strength  to  repent.  Shaksp. 

Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking;  they  grow 
up  with  corn.  Job. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lusti- 
ness; and  being  in  good  liking,  were  set  on  a  stall, 
when  exposed  to  sale,  to  shew  the  good  habit  of 
their  body.  Di'yden. 

2.  State  of  trial. 
The  royal  soul,  that,  like  the  lab'ring  moon, 

By  charms  of  art  was  hurried  down ; 

Forc'd  with  regret  to  leave  her  native  sphere, 

Came  but  a  while  on  liking  here.  Dryden. 

3.  Inclination. 
Why  do  you  longer  feed  on  loathed  light, 

Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mold  ?    F.  Queen. 
Li'king,   li'king.  n.  s.   [from   the  verb.] 
Delight  in;  pleasure  in:   with  to. 

There  are  limits  to  be  set  between  the  boldness 
and  rashness  of  a  poet;  but  he  must  understand 
those  limits  who  pretends  to  judge,  as  well  as  he 
who  undertakes  to  write :  and  he  who  has  no  liking 
to  the  whole,  ought  in  reason  to  be  excluded  from 
censuring  of  the  parts.  Dryden. 

Li'lach,  li'lak.  n.  s.  [lilac,  lilas,  French.] 
A  tree. 

The  white  thorn  is  in  leaf,  and  the  lilach  tree. 

Bacon. 

Li'lied,  lll'lid.883  adj.  [from  lily.]  Em- 
bellished with  lilies. 

Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  more 
By  sandy  Ladon's  lilied  banks.  Milton. 

LI'LY,  lil'Ie.  n.  s.  [lilium,  Latin.] 

There  are  thirty-two  species  of  this  plant,  inclu- 
ding white  lilies,  orange  lilies,  red  lilies,  and  marta- 
gons  of  various  sorts.  Miller. 

Oh!  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 
Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute, 
And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them ; 
He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his  life! 

Shaksp. 

Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom  where  no  pity ! 
No  friends!  no  hope!  no  kindred  weep  for  me! 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me!  like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  flourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish.  Shaksp. 

Arnus,  a  river  of  Italy,  is  drawn  like  an  old  man, 
by  his  right  side  a  lion,  holding  forth  in  his  right 
paw  a  red  lily,  or  flower-de-luce.  Peachain. 

Take  but  the  humblest  lily  of  the  field; 
And  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yield, 
It  must  by  sure  comparison  be  shown, 
That  on  the  regal  seat  great  David's  son, 
Array 'd  in  all  his  robes,  cud  types  of  pow'r, 
Shines  with  less  glory  tlnn  that  simple  flow'r.  Prior. 

For  her  the  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  die.  Pope. 
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Lily-daffodil,  M'le-daf'fo-dil.  n.  a.  \_li- 
lio-narcissun.]     A  foreign  flower. 

Lily-hyacinth,  lil'le-hi'a-s'nvA.  n.  s.  f/f- 
lio-hyacinthux.] 

It  hath  a  lily  flower,  composed  of  six  leaves, 
shaped  like  the  flower  of  hyacinth:  the  roots  are 
scaly,  and  shaped  like  those  of  the  lily.  There  are 
three  species  of  this  plant;  one  with  a  blue  flower, 
another  white,  and  a  third  red.  Miller. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  May  idly,  Hl'le- 
6v-THe-val'le.  n.  s.  Xjilium  convailium.] 

The  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  is  shaped  like  a 
bell,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  six  segments;  the 
ovary  becomes  a  soft  globular  fruit,  containing 
several  round  seeds.  It  is  very  common  in  shady 
woods.  Miller. 

Lily  of  the  valley  has  a  strong>oot  that  run*  into 
the  ground.  Mortimer. 

Lilyli'vered,  lil'le-Hv-vur'd.3"9  adj.  [lily 
and  liver.]  Whitelivered;  cowardly. 
A  base,  lilylivered,  action-taking  knave.  Shuksp. 

Li'mature,  li'ma-ture.  n.  s.  [limatura, 
Lat.]  Filings  of  any  metal;  the  particles 
rubbed  off  by  a  file. 

Limb,  lim.3*7  n.  s.  [lim,  Sax.  and  Scot, 
/em,  Danish.] 

1.  A  member;  a  jointed  or  articulated 
part  of  animals. 

A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect, 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong  knit  liiribs. 

Shaksp. 
0!  that  I  had  her  here  to  tear  her  limb  mea!! 

Shaksp. 
Now  am  I  come  each  lindi  to  survey, 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report.  Milton. 

2.  [limbe,  Fr.  limbus,  Lat.]  An  edge;  a 
border:  a  philosophical  word. 

By  moving  the  prisms  about,   the  colours  again 

emerged  out  of  the  whiteness,  the  violet  and  the 

blue  at  its  inward  limb,  and  at  its  outward  limb  the 

red  and  yellow.  Newton. 

To  Limb,  lim.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  supply  with  limbs. 

As  they  please, 
They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  and  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense,  or  rare. 

Milton. 

2,  To  tear  asunder;  to  dismember. 
Li'mbeck,  llm'bek.  n.   s.    [corrupted  by 

popular  pronunciation  from  alembick.] 
A  still. 

Her  cheeks,  on  which  this  streaming  nectar  fell, 
Still'd  through  the  limbeck  of  her  diamond  eyes. 

Fairfax. 
Fires  of  Spain,  and  the  line, 
Whose  countries  limbecks  to  our  bodies  be, 
Canst  thou  for  gain  bear?  Donne. 

Call  up,  unbound, 
In  various  shapes,  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 
Drain'd  through  a  limbeck  to  his  naked  form  Milton- 
The  earth,  by  secret  conveyances,  lets  in  the  sea, 
and  sends  it  back  fresh,  her  bowels  serving  for  a 
limbeck.  Howel. 

He  first  survey'd  the  charge  with  careful  eyes, 
Yet  judg'd,  like  vapours  that  from  limbecks  rise, 
It  would  in  richt.-  showers  descend  again.    Dryden. 

The  warm  limbeck  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood.     Philips. 
Li'mbed,    lim'd.*89    adj.     [from     limb.] 
Formed  with  regard  to  limbs. 

A  steer  of  five  year*  age,  large  limft'd  and  fed, 
To  Jove's  high  altars  Ag.anemnon  led.  Poj)e. 

Li'muer,  lim'bt'ir.'J8  adj.   Flexible;   easily- 
bent;  pliant;  lithe. 
You  put  me  off  with  liniber  vows.  Shaks]i. 

I  wonder  bow,  among  these  jealousies  of  court 
and  state,  Edward  Atheling  could  subsist,  being  the 
indubitate  heir  of  the  Saxoa  line:  but  he  had  tried, 
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and  found  him  a  prince  of  Umber  virtues;  so  as 
though  he  might  have  some  place  in  his  caution, 
yet  he  reckoned  him  beneath  his  fear.         Wotton. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect,  or  worm:  those  wav'd  their  limber  fans 
For  wings;  and  smallest  lineaments  exact 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride.  Milton. 

She  durst  never  stand  at  the  bay,  having  nothing 
but  her  long  soft  limber  ears  to  defend  her.      More. 

The  muscles  were  strong  on  both  sides  of  the  as- 

pera  arteria,  but  on  the  under  side,  opposite  to  that 

of  the  oesophagus,  very  limber.  Ray. 

Li'mberness,    lim'bur-nes.   n.   s.    [from 

limber.]     Flexibility;  pliancy. 

Li'mho,  lim'bo.  n.  s.  [Mo  quod  sit  limbus 

inferorum.     Du  Cange.] 
1.  A  region  bordering-  upon  hell,  in  which 
there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain.    Po- 
pularly hell. 

No,  he  is  in  tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell, 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him, 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'dup  with  steel. 

Skaksp. 
Oh  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this! 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss.         Shaksp. 

All  these  up-whirl'd  aloft 
Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off, 
Into  a  limbo  large,  and  broad,  since  call'd 
The  paradise  of  fools.  Milton. 

2.  Any  place  of  misery  and  restraint. 
For  he  no  sooner  was  at  large, 
But  Trulla  straight  brought  on  the  charge; 
And  in  the  self  same  Umbo  put 
The  knight  and  squire,  where  he  was  shut. 

Hudibras. 

Friar,  thou  art  come  off  thyself,  but  poor  I  am 

left  in  limbo.  Dryden. 

Lime,  lime.  n.  s.  [Iim,  gelyman,  Saxon, 
to  glue.] 

1.  A  viscous  substance  drawn  over  twigs, 
which  catches  and  entangles  the  wings 
of  birds  that  light  upon  it. 

Poor  bird!  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net  or  lime, 
The  pitfall,  nor  the  gin.  Shaksp. 

You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires, 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhimes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Shaksp. 
Jollier  of  this  state 
Than  are  new-benefie'd  ministers,  he  throws, 
Like  nets  or  lime  twigs,  wheresoe'er  he  goes, 
His  title  of  barrister  on  every  wench.  Donne. 

A  thrush  was  taken  with  a  bush  of  lime  twigs. 

L'Estrange. 
Then   toils  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  birds  were 
found, 
And  deep-mouth'd  dogs  did  forest  walks  surround. 

Dryden. 
Or  court  a  wife,  spread  out  his  wily  parts, 
Like  nets,  or  lime  twigs,  for  rich  widow's  hearts. 

Pope. 

2.  Matter  of  which  mortar  is  made:  so 
called  because  used  in  cement. 

There  are  so  many  species  of  lime  stone,  that  we 
are  to  understand  by  it  in  general  any  stone  that, 
upon  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  becomes  a  white  calx, 
which  will  make  a  great  ebullition  and  noise  on  be- 
ing thrown  into  water,  falling  into  a  loose  white 
powder  at  the  bottom.  The  lime  we  have  in  Lon- 
don is  usually  made  of  chalk,  which  is  weaker  than 
that  made  of  stone.  nm_ 

They  were  now,  like  sand  without  lime,  ill  bound 
together,  especially  as  many  as  were  English,  who 
were  at  a  gaze,  looking  strange  'one  upon  another, 
not  knowing  who  was  faithful  to  their  side.    Bacon. 

As  when  a  lofty  pile  is  rais'd, 
We  never  hear  the  workmen  prais'd, 
Who  bring  the  lime,  or  place  the  stones, 
But  all  admire  Inigo  Jones.  Swift. 

Lime  is  commonly  made  of  chalk,  or  of  any  sort 
of  stone  that  is  not  sandy,  or  very  cold.    Mortimer. 


3.  The   linden   tree,   [hnb,  Saxon;   tdia, 
Latin.] 

The  flower  consists  of  several  leaves,  placed  orbi- 
cularly, in  the  form  of  a  rose,  having  a  long  narrow 
leaf  growing  to  the  footstalk  of  each  cluster  of  flow- 
ers, from  whose  cup  rises  the  pointal,  which  be- 
comes testiculated,  of  one  capsule,  containing  an  ob- 
long seed.  The  timber  is  used  by  carvers  and  turn- 
ers. These  trees  continue  sound  many  years,  and 
grow  to  a  considerable  bulk.  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
mentions  one  in  Norfolk  sixteen  yards  in  circuit. 

Miller. 

For  her  the  limes  their  pleasing  shades  deny, 
For  her  the  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  die.    Pope. 

4.  A  species  of  lemon,  [lime,  French.! 
Bear  me,  Pomona!  to  thy  citron  groves! 

To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange  glowing  through  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.  Thomson. 

To  Lime,  lime.  -v.  a.  [from  lime.] 
1.  To  entangle,  to  ensnare. 

O  bosom,  black  as  death! 
O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged.  Shaksp. 

Example,  that  so  terribly  shows  in  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood,  cannot,  for  all  that,  dissuade  succes- 
sion, but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that 
threaten  them.  Shaksp. 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  ev'ry  bush, 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 
Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  and 
kill'd.  Shaksp. 

I.  To  smear  with  lime. 

Myself  have  liiri'd  a  bush  for  her, 
And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays.     Shaksp. 
Those  twigs  in  time  will  come  to  be  limed,  and 
then  you  are  all  lost  if  you  do  but  touch  them. 

VEstrange. 

3.  To  cement.    This  sense  is  out  of  use. 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together, 
And  set  up  Lancaster.  Shaksp. 

4.  To  manure  ground  with  lime. 
Encouragement  that  abatement  of  interest  gave 

to  landlords  and  tenants,  to  improve  by  draining, 
marling,  and  liming.  Child'. 

All  sorts  of  pease  love  limed  or  marled  land. 

Mortimer. 
Li'mekiln,  lime'kil.  n.  s.  [lime  and  kiln.'] 
Kiln  where  stones  are  burnt  to  lime. 

The  counter  gate  is  as  hateful  to  me,  as  the  reek 
of  a  lime-kiln.  Shaksi). 

They  were  found  in  a  lime-kiln,  and  having  pass- 
ed the  tire,  each  is  a  little  vitrified.         Woodward. 

Li'mestone,  lime'stone.  n.  s.  [lime  and 
stone.']  The  stone  of  which  lime  is 
made. 

Fire  stone  and  lime  stone,  if  broke  small,  and  laid 
on  cold  lands,  must  be  of  advantage.        Mortimer. 
Lime-water,  lime'wi-tur.  n.  s. 

Lime-water,  made  by  pouring  water  upon  quick 
lime,  with  some  other  ingredients  to  take  off  its  ill 
flavour,  is  of  great  service  internally,  in  all  cutane- 
ous eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Hill. 
He  tried  an  experiment  on  wheat  infused  in 
lime-water  alone,  and  some  in  brandy  and  lime-iva- 
ter  mixed,  and  had  from  each  grain  a  great  in- 
crease. Mortimer. 
LI'MIT,  llm'mlt.]».  *.  [limite,  French;  lim- 
itor,  Latin]  Bound;  border;  utmost 
reach. 

The  whole   limit  of  the  mountain  round  about 
shall  be  most  holy.  Exodus. 

We  went,  great  emperor,  by  thy  command, 
To  view  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land; 
Ev'n  to  the  place  where  no  more  world  is  found, 
But  foaming  billows  beating  on  the  ground.    Dnjd. 


To  Li'mit,  lim'mit.  v.  a.  [limiter,  French; 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  confine  within  certain  bounds;  to 
restrain;  to  circumscribe;  not  to  leave 
at  large. 

They  tempted  God,  and  limited  the  Holy  One  of 

Isr*«L   ,    T  Psalms. 

1  hanks  I  must  you  con,  that  you 

Are  thieves  protest;  for  there  is  boundless  theft 

In  limited  professions.  Shaksp, 

If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  is  no  longer  a 

limited  monarch.  Swift. 

2.  To  restrain  from  a  lax  or  general  signi- 
fication: as,  the  zmiverse  is  here  limited 
to  this   earth. 

Limita'neous,  lim-mit-ta'ne-us.  adj. 
[from  limit.]    Belonging  to  the  bounds. 

Diet. 
Li'mitary,  Hrn'mit-tar-e.  adj.  [from  limit.] 
Placed  at  the  boundaries  as  a  guard  or 
superintendant. 

Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 
Proud  limitary  cherub!  Milton. 

Limitation,  lim-me-ta/shun.  n.  s.  [limit- 
ation, Fr.  limitatio,  Lat.] 
1.  Restriction;  circumscription. 

Limitation  of  each  creature,  is  both  the  perfec- 
tion and  the  preservation  thereof.  Hooker. 

Am  I  yourself, 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  of  limitation?  Shaksp. 

I  despair,  how  this  limitation  of  Adam's  empire 
to  his  line  and  posterity,  will  help  us  to  one  heir. 
This  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  author,  will  save 
those  the  labour,  who  would  look  for  him  among  the 
race  of  brutes,  but  will  very  little  contribute  to  the 
discovery  amongst  men.  Locke. 

If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  is  no  longer  a 
limited  monarch;  if  he  afterwards  consent  to  limita- 
tions, he  becomes  immediately  king  de  jure.  Swift. 
2.  Confinement  from  a  lax  or  undetermi- 
nate  import. 

The  cause  of  error  is  ignorance,  what  restraints 

and  limitations  all  principles  have  in  regard  of  the 

matter  whereunto  they  are  applicable.        Hooker. 

Li'mmer,  lim'mnr.  n.  s.     A  mongrel. 

To  Limn,  lim.411  v.  a.  [enluminer,  Fr.  to 

adorn  books  with  pictures.]    To  draw; 

to  paint  any  thing. 

Mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness, 
Most  truly  Umn\l,  and  living  in  your  face.  Shaksp. 
Emblems  limned  in  lively  colours.         Peacham. 
How  are  the  glories  of  the  field  spun,  and  by  what 
pencil  are  they  limned  in  their  unaffected  bravery? 
t    /  •*     ,  *  Glanville. 

Li  mner,  hm  nur.411  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
enlumineur,  a  decorator  of  books  with 
initial  pictures.]  A  painter;  a  picture- 
maker. 

That  divers  limners  at  a  distance,  without  either 
copy  or  design,  should  draw  the  same  picture  to  an 
undistinguishable  exactness,  is  more  conceivable 
than  that  matter,  which  is  so  diversified,  should 
frame  itself  so  unerringly,  according  to  the  idea  of 

lts^inf         ,.  ,  Glanville. 

Poets  are  limners  of  another  kind, 
To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind; 
Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are 

shown, 
And  nature  is  dieir  object  to  be  drawn.    Granville 
Li  mous,  h'mus.844  adj.   [limosus,  Latin.] 
Muddy;  slimy. 

That  country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the 
muddy  and  Unions  matter  brought  down  by  the 
Nilus,  which  settled  by  degrees  unto  a  firm  land. 

_,,  Brown. 

1  hey  esteemed  this  natural  melancholick  acidity 
to  be  the  Umous  or  slimy  fceculent  part  of  the  blood. 

Floyer. 
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Limp,  limp-  aclJ-  [Rmfiio,  Ital.] 

1.  Vapid;  weak.     Not  in  use. 

The  chub  cats  watcrish,  and  the  flesh  of  him  is 
not  firm,  limp,  and  tasteless.  Walton. 

2.  It  is   used  in   some   provinces,  and  in 
Scotland,  for  limber,  flexile. 

To  Limp,  limp.  v.  n.  [limpen,  Sax.]     To 
halt;  to  walk  lamely. 

An  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limped  in  pure  love.  Shaksp. 

Son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  liu'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire. 

Shaksp. 
How  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprising  it;  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance.  Shaksp. 

When  Plutus,  with  his  riches,  is  sent  from  Jupi- 
ter, he  limps  and  goes  slowly;  but  when  he  is  sent 
by  Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot.  Bacon. 

Limping  death,  lash'd  on  by  fate, 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date.  Dryilen. 

The  limping  smith  observ'd  the  sadden'd  feast, 
And  hopping  here  and  there  put  in  his  word.  Dnjd. 

Can  syllogisms  set  things  right? 
No:  majors  soon  with  minors  fight: 
Or  both  in  friendly  consort  join'd, 
The  consequence  limps  false  behind.  Prior. 

Lx'mpet,   Urn/pit.   n.  s.    A  kind  of  shell- 
fish. Ainswortli. 
Li'mpid,   lim'pid.   adj.   [lim/iidc,  French; 
lim/iidus,  Latin.]    Clear;  pure;  transpa- 
rent. 

The  springs  which  were  clear,  fresh,  and  limpid, 
become  thick  and  turbid,  and  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur as  long  as  the  earthquake  lasts.        Woodward. 

The  brook  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 
Gently  diffus'd  into  a  limpid  plain.  Thomson. 

Li'mpidness,    lim'pid-n^s.     n.    s,    [from 

limfiid.~]  Clearness;  purity. 
Li'mpingly,  limp'ing-16.  adv.  [from  lim/i.'] 

In  a  lame  halting  manner. 
Li'my,  li'me.  adj.  [from  lime.'] 

1.  Viscous;  glutinous. 

Striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 
In  limy  snares  the  subtil  loops  among.    Spenser. 

2.  Containing  lime. 

A  human  skull  covered  with  the  skin,  having 
been  buried  in  some  limy  soil,  was  tanned,  or  turn- 
ed into  a  kind  of  leather.  Grew. 
To  Lin,  lin.  v.  n.  [abhnnan,  Saxon.]    To 
yield;  to  give  over. 

Unto  his  foe  he  came, 
Resolv'd  in  mind  all  suddenly  to  win, 
Or  soon  to  lose  before  he  once  would  lin.  Spenser. 
Li'nchpix,  linsh'pln.  n.  s.     An  iron  pin 
that  keeps  the  wheel  on  the  axle-tree. 

Diet. 
Li'nctus,  lingk'ttis.*08  n.  s.  [from  lingo, 
Latin.J     Medicine    licked    up   by   the 
tongue. 
Li'nden,  Hn'den.  n.  s.  [hnb,  Sax.]    The 
lime  tree.]     See  Lime. 
Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain.  Dryden, 
Two  neighbouring  trees  with  walls  encompass'd 
round, 
One  a  hard  oak,  a  softer  linden  one.  Dryden. 

Line,  line.  n.  s.  [Imea,  Latin.] 

1.  Longitudinal  extension. 

Even  the  planets,  upon  this  principle,  must  gra- 
vitate no  more  towards  the  sun;  so  that  they  would 
not  revolve  in  curve  lines,  but  fly  away  in  direct 
tangents,  till  they  struck  against  other  planets. 

Bcnlley. 

2.  A  slender  string. 


Well  sung  the  Roman  bard;  all  human  things, 
Of  dearest  value,  hang  on  slender  strings; 
O  see  the  then  sole  hope,  and  in  design 
Of  heav'n  our  joy,  supported  by  a  line.       Waller. 

A  line  seldom  holds  to  strain,  or  draws  streight 
in  length,  above  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Moxon. 

3.  A  thread  extended  to  direct  any  ope- 
rations. 

We  as  by  line  upon  the  ocean  go, 
Whose  paths  shall  be  familiar  as  the  land.  Dryden. 

4.  The  string  that  sustains  the   angler's 
hook. 

Victorious  with  their  lines  and  eyes, 
They  make  the  fishes  and  the  men  their  prize. 

Waller. 

5.  Lineaments,  or  marks  in  the  hand  or 
face. 

Long  is  it  since  I  saw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore.  Shaksp. 

I  shall  have  good  fortune;  go  to,  here's  a  simple 
line  of  life;  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives.     Shaksp. 

Here  while  his  canting  drone-pipe  scan'd 
The  mystick  figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tipples  palmestry  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  .Cleaveland. 

6.  Delineation;  sketch. 
You  have  generous  thoughts  turned  to  such  spe- 
culations: but  this  is  not  enough  towards  the  raising 
such  buildings  as  I  have  drawn  you  here  the  lines 
of,  unless  the  direction  of  all  affairs  here  were 
wholly  in  your  hands.  Ttmple. 

The  inventors  meant  to  turn  such  qualifications 
into  persons  as  were  agreeable  to  his  character, 
for  whom  the  line  was  drawn.  Pope. 

7.  Contour;  outline. 
Oh  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine, 

Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line!   Pope. 

8.  As  much  as  is  written  from  one  mar- 
gin to  the  other;  a  verse. 

In  the  preceding  line',  Ulysses  speaks  of  Nausi- 
caa,  yet  immediately  changes  the  words  to  the 
masculine  gender.  Broome. 

In  moving  lines  these  few  epistles  tell 
What  fate  attends  the  nymph  who  loves  too  well. 

Garth. 

9.  Rank  of  soldiers. 

They  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remotest  lines. 

Jlddison. 

10.  Work  thrown  up;  trench. 

Now  snatch  an  hour  that  favours  thy  designs, 
Unite  thy  forces,  and  attack  their  Vines.      Dryden. 

1 1.  Method;  disposition. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 
center, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 
Office  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order.        Shaksp. 

12.  Extension;  limit. 

Eden  stretch'd  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  tow'rs 
Of  great  Seleucia.  Milton. 

13.  Equator;  equinoctial  circle. 
When  the  sun  below  the  line  descends, 

Then  one  long  night  continued  darkness  joins. 

Creech. 

14.  Progeny;    family,    ascending   or  de- 
scending. 

He  chid  the  sisters 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him;  then  prophet  like, 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  tine  of  kings.    Shaksp. 

He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line, 
In  ev'ry  branch  truly  demonstrative, 
Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree.       Shakspeare. 

Some  lines  were  noted  for  a  stern,  rigid  virtue, 
savage,  haughty,  parsimonious  and  unpopular; 
others  were  sweet  and  affable.  Dryden. 

His  empire,  courage,  and  his  boasted  line, 
Were  all  prov'd  mortal.  Roscommon. 

A  golden  bowl 


The  qncen  commanded  to  be  crown'd  with  wine, 
The  bowl  that  Belus  us'd,  and  all  the  Tyrian  line. 

Dryden. 
The  years 
Ran  smoothly  on,  productive  of  a  line 
Of  wise  heroick  kings.  Philips. 

15.  A  line  is  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

16.  [In  the  plural.]  A  letter;  as,  I  read 
your  lines. 

17.  Lint  or  flax. 

To  Line,  line.  v.  a.  [supposed  by  Junius 
from  linum,  linings  being  often  made 
of  linen.] 

1.  To  cover  on  the  inside. 

A  box  lined  with  paper  to  receive  the  mercury 
that  might  be  spilt.  Boyle. 

2.  To  put  any  thing  in  the  inside:  a  sense 
rather  ludicrous. 

The  charge  amounteth  very  high  for  any  one 

man's  purse,  except  lined  beyond  ordinary,  to  reach 

unto.  Careio. 

Her  women  are  about  her:  what  if  I  do  line  one 

of  their  hands?  Shakspeare. 

He,  by  a  gentle  vow,  divin'd 
How  well  a  cully's  purse  was  liu'd.  Swift. 

To  guard  within. 

Notwithstanding  they  had  lined  some  hedges 
with  musqueteers,  they  were  totally  dispersed. 

Clarendon. 

4.  To  strengthen  by  inner  works. 
Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant. 

Shakspeare. 
To  cover  with  something  soft. 
Son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  To  double;  to  strengthen  with  help. 
Who  Ihi'd  himself  with  hope, 

Eating  the  air,  on  promise  of  supply.  Shaksp. 

My  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you 
To  line  his  enterprise.  Shaksp. 

The  two  armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of 
two  generals,  both  of  them  rather  courtiers,  and 
assured  to  the  state,  than  martial  men ;  yet  lined 
and  assisted  with  subordinate  commanders  of  great 
experience  and  valour.  Bacon . 

7.  To  impregnate:  applied  to  animals 
generating. 

Thus  from  the  Tyrian  pastures  lin'd  with  Jove 
He  bore  Europa,  and  still  keeps  his  love.     Creech. 

Li'neage,  lhYne-aje.113  n.  s.  [linage,  Fr.] 
Race;  progeny;  family,  ascending  or 
descending. 

Both  the  lineage  and  the  certain  sire 
From  which  I  sprung,  from  me  are  hidden  yet. 

Spenser. 
Joseph  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David. 

Luke. 
The  Tirsan  cometh  forth  with  all  his  generation 
or  lineage,  the  males  before  him,  and  the  females  fol 
lowing  him;  and  if  there  be  a  mother  from  whose 
body  the  whole  lineage  is  descended,  there  is  a  tra- 
verse where  she  sitteth.  Bacon . 

Men  of  mighty  fame, 
And  from  th'  immortal  gods  their  lineage  came. 

Dryden. 
No  longer  shall  the  widow'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne, 
But  boast  her  royal  progeny's  increase, 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  peace,  rfddis. 
This  care  was  infused  by  God  himself,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  descent  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  prove 
that  he  was,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David. 

Jltterbury. 
LI'NEAL,  lin'ne-al.1"  adj.  [linealis,  from 

linea,  Latin.] 
1.  Composed  of  lines;  delineated. 
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When  any  thing  is  mathematically  demonstrated 
weak,  it  is  much  more  mechanically  weak;  errors 
ever  occurring  more  easily  in  the  management  of 
gross  materials  than  lineal  designs.  Wotton. 

2.  Descending  in  a  direct  genealogy. 

To  re-establish,  de  facto,  the  right  of  lineal  suc- 
cession to  paternal  government,  is  to  put  a  man  in 
possession  of  inat  government  which  his  fathers  did 
enjoy,  and  he  by  lineal  succession  had  a  right  to. 

Locke- 

3.  Hereditary;  derived  from  ancestors. 

Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  fo  our  own.       Shaks}). 

4.  Allied  by  direct  descent. 

Quetn  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 
Was  lineal  of  'he  lady  Ermengere  Shaksp. 

0  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sustain'd! 
Weil  had  I  been  depos'd  if  you  had  reign'd; 
The  father  baa  descended  for  the  son; 

For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.  Dryden. 

Li'neaily   lln'e-al-le.  adv.  [from  lineal.] 
In  a  direct  line. 

If  he  had  been  the  person  uppn  whom  the  crown 

had  linealbj  and  rightfully  descended,  it  was  good 

law.  Clarendon. 

Lineament,   lin'ne-a-ment.  n.  s.  [linea- 

ment,    French;    lineamentum,    Latin.] 

Feature;    discriminating   mark   in   the 

form. 

Noble  York 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot: 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke,  my  father. 

Shakspeare. 
Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine.  Milton. 

Man  he  seems 
In  all  his  lineaments,  though  in  his  face 
The  glimpses  of  his  father's  glory  shine.  Milton. 
There  are  not  more  differences  in  men's  faces, 
and  the  outward  lineaments  of  their  bodies,  than 
there  are  in  the  makes  and  tempers  of  their  minds; 
only  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  face,  and  the  lineaments  of  the 
body,  grow  more  plain  with  time,  but  the  peculiar 
physiognomy  of  the  mind  is  most  discernible  in 
children.  Locke. 

1  may  advance  religion  and  morals,  by  tracing 
some  few  lineaments  in  the  character  of  a  lady, 
who  hath  spent  all  her  life  in  the  practice  of  both. 

Swift. 
The  utmost  force  of  boiling  water  is  not  able  to 
destroy  the  structure  of  the  tenderest  plant:  the  li- 
neaments of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after  the  strong- 
est decoction.  Jlrbuthnot. 
Li'near,  lin'ne-a'r.113  adj.  [linearis,  Lat.] 
Composed  of  lines;  having  the  form  of 
lines. 

Wherever  it  is  freed  from  the  sand  stone,  it  is 
covered  with  linear  striae,  tending  towards  several 
centers,  so  as  to  compose  flat  stellar  figures. 

Woodward. 
Linea'tion,  lin-e-a'shiin.    n.  s.  [lineatio, 
from  linea,   Latin.]     Draught  of  a  line 
or  lines. 

There  are  in  the  horney  ground  two  white  linea- 
tions,  with  two  of  a  pale  red.  Woodward. 

Li'nen,  lin'nin.98  n.  s.  [linum,  Lat.]  Cloth 
made  of  hemp  or  flax. 

Here  is  a  basket,  he  may  creep  in;  throw  foul 
linen  upon  him,  as  if  going  to  bucking.       Shaksp. 

Unseen,  unfelt,  the  fiery  serpent  skims 
Between  her  linen  and  her  naked  limbs.     Dryden. 
Li'nen,  lin'nin.  adj.  [lineus,  Latin.] 

1.  Made  of  linen. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot  hose 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list. 

Shalcsjyeare. 

2.  Resembling  linen. 

Death  of  thy  soul!  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 


Are  counsellors  to  fear.  What  soldiers,  whey-face? 

Shakspeare. 

Linen-drater,  lin'n'm-dra'pur.  n.  s.  [lin- 
en and  draper."]  He  who  deals  in  linen. 

Ling,  ling.  n.  s.  [ling,  Islandick.] 

1.  Heath.  This  sense  is  retained  in  the 
northern  counties;  yet  Bacon  seems  to 
distinguish  them. 

Heath,  and  ling,  and  sedges.  Bacon. 

2.  [linghe,  Dutch.]     A  kind  of  sea  fish. 

When  harvest  is  ended,  take  shipping,  or  ride, 
Ling,  salt  fish,  and  herring,  for  Lent  to  provide. 

Tusser. 
Our  English  bring  from  thence  good  store  offish, 
but  especially  our  deepest  and  thickest  ling,  which 
are  therefore  called  island  lings.  Abbot. 

Ling,  ling.  The  termination  notes  com- 
monly diminution;  as,  killing,  and  is 
derived  from  klein,  Ger.  little:  some- 
times a  quality;  as  first/mg,  in  which 
sense  Skinner  deduces  it  from  langen, 
old  Teutonick,  to  belong. 

To  Li'nger,  ling'gur.409  v.n.  [from  leng, 
Sax.  long.] 

1.  To  remain  long  in  languor  and  pain. 

Like  wretches,  that  have  ling^d  long, 
We'll  snatch  the  strongest  cordial  of  our  love. 

Dryden. 

Better  to  rush  at  once  to  shades  below, 
Thau  linger  life  away,  and  nourish  woe.         Pope. 

2.  To  hesitate;  to  be  in  suspense. 

Perhaps  thou  ling\est,  in  deep  thoughts  detain'd 
Of  th'  enterprize  so  hazardous  and  high. 

Paradise  Regained. 

3.  To  remain  long.     In  an  ill  sense. 

Let  order  die, 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act.  Shaksp. 

Ye  breth'ren  of  the  lyre,  and  tuneful  voice, 
Lament  his  lot;  but  at  your  own  rejoice. 
Now  live  secure,  and  linger  out  your  days; 
The  gods  are  pleas'd  alone  with  Purcel's  lays. 

Dryden. 

Your  very  fear  of  death  shall  make  ye  try 
To  catch  the  shade  of  immortality; 
Wishing  on  earth  to  linger,  and-  to  save 
Part  of  its  prey  from  the  devouring  grave.      Prior. 

4.  To  remain  long  without  any  action  or 
determination. 

We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Anne 
Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  shall 
have  our  answer.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  wait  long  in  expectation  or  uncer- 
tainty. 

I  must  solicit 
All  his  concerns  as  mine: 
And  if  my  eyes  have  pow'r,  he  should  not  sue 
In  vain,  nor  linger  with  a  long  delay.  Dryden. 

6.  To  be  long  in  producing  effect. 

She  doth  think,  she  hath  strange  lingering  poi- 
sons !  Shakspeare. 

To  Li'nger,  ling'gur.  v.  a.  To  protract; 
to  draw  out  to  length.     Out  of  use. 

I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of 
the  purse.  Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it 
out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable.  Shakspeare. 

She  lingers  my  desires.  Shakspeare. 

Let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destruction  on.       Shaksp. 
Li'ngeuer,    ling'gur-ilr.667    n.    s,    [from 
linger.]     One  who  lingers 

Li'ngeringly,  ling'gtir-ing-le.98  adv. 
[from  lingering.]  With  delay;  tedi- 
ously. 

Of  poisons,  some  kill  more  gently  and  lingering- 
ly,  others  more  violently  and  speedily,  yet  both  kill. 

Hale. 


Li'nget,  ling'g^t.  n.  s.   [from    languet} 
lingot,  Fr.]     A  small  mass  of  metal. 

Other  matter  hath  been  used  for  money,  as  among 
the  Lacedemonians,  iron  linguets  quenched  with 
vinegar,  that  they  may  serve  to  no  other  use. 

Camden. 
Ll'NGO,   Hng'go.    n.    s.    [Portuguese.] 
Language;     tongue;   speech.     A.    low 
cant  word. 

I  have  thoughts  to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo, 
before  I  cross  the  seas.  Congreve. 

Lingua'cious,  Hn-gwa'shus.408  adj.  [lin- 
guax,  Lat.]  Full  of  tongue;  loquaci- 
ous; talkative. 
Linguade'ntal,  ling-gwa-deVta.1.  adj. 
[lingua  and  de?is,  Latin.]  Uttered  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth. 
The  linguadentals,  f.  v.  as  also  the  linguadentals, 
th,  dh,  he  will  soon  learn.  Holder. 

Li'nguist,  Hng'gwist.331  n.  s.  [from  lin- 
gua, Latin.]  A  man  skilful  in  lan- 
guages. 

Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have 
all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet, 
if  he  had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as 
well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so 
much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any  yeo- 
man or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother 
dialect  only.  Milton. 

Our  linguist  received  extraordinary  rudiments 
towards  a  good  education.  Spectator. 

Li'ngwort,  ling'wurt.  n.  s.     An  herb. 
Li'niment,    lin'ne-ment.  n.    s.  [lini?nent, 
Fr.  linimentum,  Lat.]    Ointment;  bal- 
sam; unguent. 

The  nostrils,  and  the  jugular  arteries,  ought  to 
be  anointed  every  morning  with  this  liniment  or 
balsam.  Harvey. 

The  wise  author  of  nature  hath  provided  on  the 
rump  two  glandules,  which  the  bird  catches  hold 
upon  with  her  bill,  and  squeezes  out  an  oily  pap  or 
liniment,  fit  for  the  inunction  of  the  feathers.  Ray. 
Li'ning,  li'ning.410  n.  s.  [from  litie.] 

1.  The  inner  covering  of  any  thing;  the 
inner  double  of  a  garment. 

Was  I  deceiv'd,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night?    Milton. 

The  fold  in  the  gristle  of  the  nose  is  covered 
with  a  lining,  which  differs  from  the  facing  of  the. 
tongue.  Grew. 

The  gown  with  stiff  embroid'ry  shining, 
Looks  charming  with  a  slighter  lining.  Prior. 

2.  That  which  is  within. 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 

To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars.     Shaksp. 
Link,  lingk.408  n.  s.  [gelencke,  German.] 

1.  A  single  ring  of  a  chain. 

The  Roman  state,  whose  course  will  yet  go  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  links  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appeal-  in  your  impediment.  Shaksp. 

The  moral  of  that  poetical  fiction,  that  the  up- 
permost link  of  all  the  series  of  subordinate  causes 
is  fastened  to  Jupiter's  chair,  signifies  an  useful 
truth.  Hale. 

Truths  hang  together  in  a  chain  of  mutual  de- 
pendance;  you  cannot  draw  one  link  without  at- 
tracting others.  Glanville. 

While  she  does  her  upward  flight  sustain, 
Touching  each  link  of  the  continued  chain, 
At  length  she  is  oblig'd  and  fore'd  to  see 
A  first,  a  source,  a  life,  a  deity.  Prior. 

2.  Any  thing  doubled  and  closed  together. 

Make  a  link  of  horse  hair  very  strong,  and  fasten 
it  to  the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs.       Mortimer. 

3.  A  chain;  any  thing  connecting. 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  slrong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit.    Shaksp. 
I  feel 
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The  link  of  nature  draw  me ;  flesh  of  flesh, 

Bone  of  my  bone  Mou  art.  Milton. 

Fire,  flood  aim  ebi  th,  and  air.  by  this  were  bound, 

And  love,    die   common   link,    the   new  creation 

crown'd.  Dryden. 

4.  Any  single  part  of  a  series  or  chain  of 
consequences;  a  gradation  in  ratiocina- 
tion; a  proposition  joined  to  a  foregoing 
and  following  proposition. 

The  thread  and  train  of  consequences  in  intellec- 
tive ratiocination  is  often  long,  and  chained  toge- 
ther by  divers  links,  which  cannot  be  done  in  ima- 
ginative ratiocination  by  some  attributed  to  brutes. 

Hale. 

5.  A  series:  this  sense  is  improper.  Ad- 
dison has  used  link  for  chain. 

Though  I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single  link 
■ef  martyrs,  1  might  find  out  others  among  those 
names  which  are  still  extant,  that  delivered  down 
this  account  of  our  Saviour  in  a  successive  tradi- 
tion. Jiddison. 

6.  [from  Au'^vof .]  A  torch  made  of  pitch 
and  hards. 

O,  thou  art  an  everlasting  bonefire  light;  thou 
oast  saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  links  and  tor- 
ches, walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern 
and  tavern.  Shakspeare. 

Whereas  history  should  be  the  torch  of  truth,  he 
makes  her  in  divers  places  a  fuliginous  link  of  lies. 

Howel. 

Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink, 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behiud  his  link-  Dryden. 

One  that  bore  a  Zinfc 
On  a  sudden  clapp'd  his  flaming  cudgel, 
Like  linstock,  to  the  horse's  touch-hole.    Hudibras. 

7.  Perhaps  in  the  following  passage  it 
may  mean  lampblack. 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat.  Shaksp. 
To  Link.,  lingk.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  complicate;  as,  the  links  of  a  chain. 

Descending  tread  us  down, 
Thus  drooping;  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulph.        Milton. 

Against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs; 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  Hnked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  Milton. 

2.  To  unite;  to  conjoin  in  concord. 

They're  so  linked  in  friendship, 
That  young   prince  Edward  marries   Warwick's 
daughter.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  join;  to  connect. 

Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak, 
;    Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  all  a  joke.  Pope. 
So  from  the  first  eternal  order  ran, 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man.  Pope. 

4.  To  join  by  confederacy  or  contract. 

They  make  an  offer  of  themselves  into  the  ser- 
vice of  that  enemy,  with  whose  servants  they  link 
themselves  in  so  near  a  bond.  Hooker. 

Be  advised  for  the  best, 
Ere  thou  thy  daughter  link  in  holy  band 
Of  wedlock,  to  that  new  unknown  guest.  F.  Queen. 

Blood  in  princes  link'd  not  in  such  sort, 
As  that  it  is  in  any  pow'r  to  tye.  Daniel. 

5.  To  connect,  as  concomitant. 

New  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair;  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  link'd. 

Milton- 
God  has  linkt  our  hopes  and  our  duty  together. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
So  gracious  hath  God  been  to  us,  as  to  link  to- 
gether our  duty  and  our  interest,  and  to  make  those 
very  things  the  instances  of  our  obedience,  which 
are  the  natural  means  and  causes  of  our  happiness 
.  Tillotson. 

6.  To  unite  or   concatenate  in  a  regulai 
series  of  consequences. 

These  things  are  linked,  and,  as  it  w«rc,  chained 


«ne  to  another:  we  labour  to  eat,  and  we  eat  to 
live,  and  we  live  to  do  good;  and  the  good  which 
we  do  is  as  seed  sown,  with  reference  unto  a  future 
harvest.  Hooker. 

Tell  me,  which  part  it  does  necessitate? 
I'll  chuse  the  other:  there  I'll  link  th'  effect; 
A  chain,  which  fools  to  catch  themselves  project! 

Dryden. 

By  which  chaiu  of  ideas  thus  visibly  linked  toge- 
ther in  tram,  i.  e.  each  intermediate  idea  agreeing 
on  each  side  with  those  two  it  is  immediately  [laced 
between,  the  ideas  of  men  and  self-determination 
appear  to  be  connected.  Locke. 

Li'nkboy,  lingK'boe.    >    n.  s.    [Jink   and 
Li'nkman,  lingk'inan.  5    boy.']  A  boy  that 
carries  a  torch  to  accommodate  passen- 
gers with  light. 

What  a  ridiculous  thing  it  was,  that  the  continu- 
ed shadow  of  the  earth  should  be  broken  by  sudden 
miraculous  disclusions  of  light,  to  prevent  the  offi- 
ciousness  of  the  linkbey.  More. 

Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  linkman's  call, 
Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall.  Gay. 

In  the  black  form  of  cinder-wench  she  came. 
0  may  no  linkboy  interrupt  their  love!  Gay. 

Li'nnet,  lin'nit."  n.  s.  [linot,  French;  li- 
naria,  Latin.]     A  small  singing  bird. 

The  swallows  make  use  of  celandine,  the  linnet 
of  euphragia,  for  the  repairing  of  their  sight.  More. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat?     Pope. 

Linse'ed,  lin'seed.  n.  s.  [semen  lini,  Lat.] 
The  seed  of  flax,  which  is  much  used 
in  medicine. 

The  joints  may  be  closed  with  a  cement  of  lime, 
linseed  oil,  and  cotton.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
Li'nseywoolsey,  lin'se-wui'se  adj.  [linen 
and  wool.]  Made  of  linen  and  wool 
mixed;  vile;  mean;  of  different  and  un- 
suitable parts. 

A  lawless  linseyiooolsie  brother, 
Half  of  one  order,  half  another.  Hudibras. 

Peel'd,  patch'd  and  pyebald,  linseywoolsey  bro- 
thers, 
Grave  mummers!  sleeveless   some,  and  shirtless 
others.  Pope_ 

Li'nstock,  lin'stok.  n.  s.  [lunte  or  lente, 
Teutonick,  lint  and  stock.]  A  staff  of 
wood  with  a  match  at  the  end  of  it,  used 
by  gunners  in  firing  cannon.     Hanmer. 

The  nimble  gunner 
With  lynstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 
And  down  goes  all  before  him.  Shakspeare. 

The  distance  judg'd  for  shot  of  cv'ry  size, 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  pond'rous  ball  expires. 

Dryden. 
Lint,    lint.   n.    s.    [linteum,   Latin;    llin, 
Welsh  and  Erse.] 

1.  The  soft  substance  commonly  called 
flax. 

2.  Linen  scraped  into  soft  woolly  substauce 
to  lay  on  sores. 

I  dressed  them  up  with  unguentum  basilici  cum 
vitello  ovi,  upon  piedgits  of  lint.  Wiseman. 

Li'ntel,  lin'tel.  n.  s.  [linteal,  Fr.]  That 
part  of  the  door  frame  that  lies  cross 
the  door  posts  over  head. 

Take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood 
that  is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the  lintel  and  the 
two  side-posts.  Exodus. 

When  you  lay  any  timber  or  brick  work,  as  lin- 
tels over  windows,  lay  them  in  loam,  which  is  a 
great  preserver  of  timber.  Moxon. 

Silver  the  lintels  deep  projecting  o'er, 
And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door.  Pope. 

Li'on,  li'un.16B  n.  s.  [lion,  Fr.  leo,  Lat.] 
1.  The  fiercest  and  most  magnanimous  of 
fourfooted  beasts. 


King  Richard's  surname  was  Cor-de-Lioii,  fot 
his  iton-likc  courage.  Camden's  Remains. 

Be  lion  mettled;  proud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirera  arc; 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be.       Sluikspeare. 

The  sphinx,  a  famous  monster  in  Egypt,  had  the 
face  of  a  virgin,  and  the  body  of  a  lion.    Peacham. 

They  rejoice 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness; 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  ccraibin'd.    Milton. 

See  Hon  hearted  Richard, 
Piously  valiant,  like  a  torrent  swell'd 
With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds, 
Breaking  away  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  sweep,  trees,  houses,  men,  he  prcss'd, 
Amidst  the  thickest  batUe.  Philips. 

2.  A  sign  in  the  zodiack. 

The  lion  for  the  honour  of  his  skin, 
The  squeezing  crab,  and  stinging  scorpion  shine 
For  aiding  heaven,  when  giants  dar'd  to  brave 
The  threat'ned  stars.  Creech's  Manilius. 

Li'oness,  li'iin-nes.  n.  s.  [feminine  of  lion.] 
A  she  lion. 

Under  which  bush's  shade,  a  lioness 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like  watch, 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir.     Shaksp. 

The  furious  lioness, 
Forgetting  young  ones,  through  the  fields  doth  roar. 

May. 
The  greedy  iioiimthe  wolf  pursues, 
The  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  browze. 

Dryden. 
If  we  may  believe  Pliny,  lions  do,  in  a  very  se- 
vere manner,  punish  the  adulteries  of  the  lioness. 

Jlyliffe's  Parergon. 
Li'onleaf,  li'un-lefe.  n.s.  [leontofietalon, 
Lat.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Li'on's-mouth,  li'unz-mduM.")  n.s.  [from 
Li  on's-paw,  li'unz-paw.  I  ft'o».jThe 

Li'on's-tail,  li'unz-tale.  f  name  of 

Li'on's-tooth,  li'unz-tdoM.     J  an  herb. 
Lip,  lip.  n.  s.  [hppe,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  outer  part  of  the  mouth,  the  mus- 
cles that  shoot  beyond  the  teeth,  which 
are  of  so  much  use  in  speaking,  that 
they  are  used  for  all  the  organs  of 
speech. 

Those  happiest  smiles 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

No  falsehood  shall  defile  my  lips  with  lies, 
Or  with  a  veil  of  truth  disguise.  Sandys. 

Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets.  Tliomson's  Spring. 

2.  The  edge  of  any  thing. 

In  many  places  is  a  ridge  of  mountains  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  a  plain  from  their  roots  to 
the  shore;  which  plain  was  formerly  covered  by  the 
sea,  whfch  bounded  against  those  hills  as  its  first 
ramparts,  or  as  the  ledges  or  lips  o{  its  vessel. 

Burnet. 

In  wounds,  the  lips  sink  and  are  flaccid ;  a  gleet 

followeth,  and  the  flesh  within  withers.      Wise  num. 

3.  To  make  a  lip.  To  hang  the  lip  in  sul- 
lenness  and  contempt. 

A  letter  for  me!  It  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven 

years  health ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip  at  the 

physician.  Shaksjxare. 

To  Lip,  lip.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     To 

kiss.   Obsolete. 

A  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lipt,  and  trembled  kissing.  Shakspeare. 

Oh!  'tis  the  fiend's  arch  mock. 
To  lip  a  wanton  and  suppose  her  chaste.     Shaksp. 
Lipla'bouk,  lip'la-bur.  n.  s.  [li/i  and  la- 
bour.] Action  of  the  lips  without  con- 
currence of  the  mind;  words   without 
sentiments. 

Fasting,  when  prayer  is  not  directed  to  its  own 
purposes,  is  but  liplabour,  Taylor, 
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Lipo'thymous,     li-p6M'e-mus.128      adj. 
{xtlvu  and  S-«/,u«s.]    Swooning;  fainting. 
If  the  patient  be  surprised  with  a  lipotliymous  lan- 
guor, and  great  oppression  about  the  stomach,  and 
hypochonders,  expect  no  relief  from  cordials. 

Harvey. 

Lipo'thymy,  li-poM'e-me.138  n.  s.  [xu™- 
6vfiiu.~\  Swoon;  fainting  fit. 

The  senators  falling  into  a  lypothymy,  or  deep 

swooning,  made  up  this  pageantiy  of  death  with  a 

representing  of  it  unto  life.  Taylor. 

In  lipothymys  or  swoonings,  he  used  the  frication 

of  this  finger  with  saffron  and  gold.  Brown. 

Li'pped,  ilpt.3"9  adj.  [from  Up.']  Having 
lips. 

Li'ppitude,  lip'pe-tude.  n.  s.  [liftfiitude , 
Fr.  lifi/iitudo,  Lat.]  Blearednessof  eyes. 
Diseases  that  are  infectious  are,  such  as  are  in  the 
spirits  and  not  so  much  in  the  humours,  and  there- 
fore pass  easily  from  body  to  body;  such  are  pesti- 
lences and  lippitudes.  Bacon. 

Li'pwisdom,  lip'wiz-dum.  n.  s.  [li/i  and 
wisdom.']  Wisdom  in  talk  without  prao 

tice. 

I  find  that  all  is  but  lipwisdom,  which  wants  ex- 
perience; I  now,  woe  is  me,  do  try  what  love  can 
do.  Sidney. 

Li'quable,  lik'kwa-bl.  adj.  [from  liguo, 
Lat.]  Such  as  may  be  melted. 

LiquA'TioN,  li-kwa'shun.331  n.  s.  [from  li- 
guo, Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  melting. 

2.  Capacity  to  be  melted. 

The  common  opinion  hath  been,  that  crystal  is 
nothing  but  ice  and  snow  concreted,  and,  by  dura- 
tion of  time,  congealed  beyond  liquation.     Broxcn. 
To  Li'quate,   li'kwate.6-**   v.    ft.   [liguo, 
Lat.]  To  melt;  to  liquefy. 

If  the  salts  be  not  drawn  forth  before  the  clay  is 
baked,  they  are  apt  to  liquate.  Woodward. 

Liquefa'ction,  lik-kwe-fak'shun.  n.  s.[li- 
gucfactio,  Lat.  liguefaction,  Fr.]      The 
act  of  melting;  the  stateof  being  melted. 
Heat  dissolveth  and  melteth  bodies  that  keep  in 
their  spirits,  as  in  divers  liquefactions;  and  so  doth 
time  in  honey,  which  by  age  waxeth  more  liquid. 
Bacon's  Natural  History. 
The  burning  of  the  earth  will  be  a  true  liquefac- 
tion or  dissolution  of  it,  as  to  the  exterior  region. 

Burnet. 
Li'quefiable,  lik'kwe-fi-a-bl.-83  adj. 
[from  liguefy.]  Such  as  may  be  melted. 
There  are  three  causes  of  fixation,  even  spread- 
ing of  the  spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  closeness 
of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  jejunenessor  extreme 
comminution  of  spirits;  the  two  first  may  be  joined 
with  a  nature  liquefiable,  the  last  not.  Bacon. 

To  LI'QUEFY,  lik'kwe-fi.  v.a.  [liguejier, 
Fr.  ligucfacio,  Lat.]  To  melt;  to  dis- 
solve. 

That  degree  of  heat  which  is  in  lime  and  ashes 
being  a  smothering  heat,  is  the  most  proper,  for  it 
doth  neither  liquefy  nor  rarefy;  and  that  is  true  ma- 
turation. Bacon's  Natural  History. 
To  Li'quEFY,lik'kwe-fi.ls3  x>.  n.  To  grow 

liquid. 

The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  liquefied  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  saint's  head.  Addison  on  Italy. 
LiquE'scENOY,   li-kwes'sen-se.   n.   s.   [li- 

guesccntia,  Lat.]  Aptness  to  melt. 
LiquE'scENT,li-kvves'sent.610  adj.  [ligues- 

cens,  Latin.]  Melting. 
Li'quiD,  lik'kwid.3*0  adj.  [liguide,  Fr.  li- 

guidus,  Latin.] 
1.  Not  solid;  not  forming  one  continuous 
substance;  fluid. 
Gently  rolls  the  liquid  glass.  Dr.  Daniel. 


2.  Soft;  clear. 

Her  breast,  the  sug'red  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie, 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody.         Crashaw. 

3.  Pronounced  without  any  jar  or  harsh- 
ness. 

The  many  liquid  consonants  give  a  pleasing  sound 
to  the  words,  though  they  are  all  of  one  syllable. 

Dryden1  s  JEncid. 

Let  Carolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay, 
Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line.    Pope. 

4.  Dissolved,  so  as  not  to  be  obtainable  by 
law. 

If  a  creditor  should  appeal  to  hinder  the  burial  of 
his  debtor's  corse,  his  appeal  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived, since  the  business  of  burial  requires  a  quick 
dispatch,  though  the  debt  be  entirely  liquid.  Jlyliffe. 
LFQUID,    lik'kwid.   n.  s.    Liquid   sub- 
stance; liquor. 

Be  it  thy  choice,  when  summer  heats  annoy, 
To  sit  beneath  her  leafy  canopy, 
Quaffing  rich  liquids.  Philips. 

To  Liquidate,  lik'kwe-date.  v.  a.  [from 
liguid.]  To  clear  away;  to  lessen  debts. 
Liqui'mTY,  le-kwid'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  li- 
guid.] Subtilty;  thinness. 

The  spirits,  for  their  liquidity,  are  more  incapa- 
ble than  the  fluid  medium,  which  is  the  conveyor  of 
sounds,  to  persevere  in  the  continued  repetition  of 
vocal  airs.  Glanville. 

Li'quiDNEss,  Ilk'kwld-ne's.  n.  s.  [from  li- 
guid.] Quality  of  being  liquid;  fluency. 
Oil  of  anniseeds,  in  a  cool  place,  thickened  into 
the  consistence  of  white  butter,  which  with  the  least 
heat,  resumed  its  former  liquidness.  Boyle. 

LFQUOR,  Ilk'kur.314  41fi  n.  s.  [liguor, 
Lat.  ligueur,  Fr.] 

1.  Any  thing  liquid:  it  is  commonly  used 
of  fluids  inebriating,  or  impregnated 
with  something,  or  made  by  decoction. 

Nor  envy'd  them  the  grape 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 

Milton. 
Sin  taken  into  the  soul,  is  like  a  liquor  pour'd  into 
a  vessel;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills,  it  also  seasons. 

Souths  Sermons. 

2.  Strong  drink:  in  familiar  language. 

To  Li'quoR,  Hk'kur.183  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  drench  or  moisten. 
Cart  wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  liquored. 

Bacon. 
Liriconfa'ncy,  li-re-k6n-fan'se.  n.  s.    A 
flower. 

Lisne,  lisn.  n.  s.  A  cavity;  a  hollow. 

In  the  lisne  of  a  rock  at  Kingscote  in  Gloucester- 
shire, I  found  a  bushel  of  petrified  cockles,  each 
near  as  big  as  my  fist.  Hale. 

To  LISP,  lisp.  v.  a.  [hhj-p,  Sax.]  To 
speak  with  too  frequent  appulses  of  the 
tongue  to  the  teeth  or  palate,  like  chil- 
dren. 

Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  say,  thou  art  this  and 
that,  like  a  many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds, 
that  come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell 
like  Bucklersbury  in  simpling  time.       Shakspearc. 

Scarce  had  she  learnt  to  lisp  a  name 
Of  martyr,  yet  she  thinks  it  shame 
Life  should  so  long  play  with  that  breath, 
Which  spent  can  buy  so  brave  a  death.      Crashaw. 

They  ramble  not  to  learn  the  mode, 
How  to  be  drest,  or  how  to  lisp  abroad.  Cleaveland. 

Appulse  partial,  giving  some  passage  to  breath, 
is  made  to  the  upper  teeth,  and  causes  a  lisping 
sound,  the  breath  being  strained  through  the  teeth. 

Holder. 

As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.    Pope. 


Lisp,  lisp.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  act 

of  lisping. 
I  overheard  her  answer,  with  a  very  pretty  lisp, 

O!  Strephon,  you  are  a  dangerous  creature.  Tatler. 
Li'spkr,  lisp'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  lisfi.]    One 

who  lisps. 
List,  list.  n.  s.  [liste,  Fr.] 

1.  A  roll;  a  catalogue. 

He  was  the  ablest  emperor  of  all  the  list.  Bacon. 
Some  say  the  loadstone  is  poison,  and  therefore 
in  the  lists  of  poisons  we  find  in  many  authors. 

Brown. 
Bring  next  the  royal  list  of  Stuarts  forth, 
Undaunted  minds,  that  rul'd  the  rugged  north. 

Prior. 

2.  [lice,  Fr.]     Enclosed  ground  in  which 
tilts  are  run,  and  combats  fought. 

Till  now  alone  the  mighty  nations  strove, 
The  rest,  at  gaze,  without  the  lists  did  stand; 

And  threat'ning  France,  plac'd  like  a  painted 
Jove, 
Kept  idle  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand.  Dryden. 

Paris  thy  son,  and  Sparta's  king  advance, 
In  measur'd  lists  to  toss  the  weighty  lance; 
And  who  his  rival  shall  in  arms  subdue, 
His  be  the  dame,  and  his  the  treasure  too.      Pope- 

3.  Bound;  limit. 
The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list, 

Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste, 

Than  young  Laertes  in  a  riotous  head 

O'er-bears  your  officers.  Shakspeare's  Hamlet. 

She  within  lists  my  ranging  mind  hath  brought, 
That  now  beyond  myself  I  will  not  go.  Davies. 

4.  [lyr-can,  Saxon.]  Desire;  willingness; 
choice. 

Alas,  she  has  no  speech! 
— Too  much; 

I  find  it  still  when  I  am  list  to  sleep.      Shalcspeare. 
Nothing  of  passion  or  peevishness,  or  list  to  con- 
tradict, shall  have  any  bias  on  my  judgment. 

King  Charles. 
He  saw  false  reynard  where  he  lay  full  low; 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow.      Dryden. 

5.  [licium,  Lat.  lisse,  French.]  A  strip  of 
cloth. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg;  and  a  kersey  boot  hose 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list.        / 

Shakspearc 

Instead  of  a  list  of  cotton  or  the  like  filtre,  we 
made  use  of  a  siphon  of  glass.  Boyle. 

A  list  the  cobler's  temples  ties, 
To  keep  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes.  Swift. 

6.  A  border. 

They  thought  it  better  to  let  them  stand  as  a  list, 
or  marginal  border,  unto  the  Old  Testament.  Hook. 
To  List,  list.  v.  n.  [lyr-can,  Saxon.]  To 
choose;  to  desire;  to  be  disposed;  to  in- 
cline. 

To  fight  in  field,  or  to  defend  this  v.  all, 
Point  what  you  list,  I  nought  refuse  at  all.  F.  Queen. 

Unto  them  that  add  to  the  word  of  God  what 
them  listeth,  and  make  God's  will  submit  unto  their 
will,  and  break  God's  commandments  for  their  own 
tradition's  sake,  unto  them  it  seemeth  not  good. 

Hooker. 

They  imagine,  that  laws  which  permit  them  not 
to  do  as  they  would,  will  endure  them  to  speak  as 
they  list.  Hooker. 

Let  other  men  think  of  your  devices  as  they  list, 
in  my  judgment  they  be  mere  fancies.     Whitgifte. 

Now  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself, 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list.  Shakspearc 

Kings,  lords  of  times,  and  of  occasions,  may 
Take  their  advantage  when,  and  how  they  list.  Dan. 

When  they  list  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return;  and  howl,  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repast.      Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
To  List,  list.  ~o.  a.  [from  list,  a  roll.] 
1.  To  enlist;  to  enrol  or  register. 

For  a  man  to  give  his  name  to  Christianity  in 
those  days,  was  to  list  himself  a  martyr,  and  to  bid 
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ftucwel  not  only  to  the  pleasures,  but  also  to  the 
hopes  of  this  life.  South, 

They  list  with  women  each  degen'rate  name 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame.  Dryden. 

2.  To  retain  and  enrol  soldiers;  to  enlist. 

The  lords  would,  by  Hating  their  own  servants, 
persuade  the  gentlemen  in  the  town  to  do  the  like. 

Clarendon. 

The  king  who  raised  this  wall  appointed  a  mil- 
lion of  soldiers,  who  were  listed  and  paid  for  the  de- 
fence of  it  against  the  Tartars.  Temple. 

Two  hundred  horse  he  shall  command; 
Though  few,  a  warlike  and  well  chosen  band, 
These  in  my  name  are  listed.  Dryden. 

3.  [from  list,  enclosed  ground.]  To  en- 
close for  combats. 

How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant.     Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

4.  [from  list,  a  shred  or  border.]  To  sew 
together,  in  such  a  sort  as  to  make  a 
party-coloured  show. 

Some  may  wonder,  at  such  an  accumulation  of 
benefits,  like  a  kind  of  embroidering  or  listing  of  one 
favour  upon  another.  Wotton. 

5.  [contracted  from  listen^]  To  hearken 
to;  to  listen;  to  attend. 

Then  weigh,  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs: 
Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity.  Shakspeare. 

I,  this  sound  I  better  know: 
List!  I  would  I  could  hear  mo.  Ben  Jonson. 

Li'sted,  listed,  adj.  Striped;  party-co- 
loured in  long  streaks. 

Over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous,  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betok'ning  peace  from  God,  and  cov'nant.  new. 

Milton. 
As  the  show'iy  arch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or.  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholders  eyes.      Philips. 
To  Li'sten,  fis's'n.103  *72  v.  a.  To  hear;  to 
attend.  Obsolete. 
Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say.  Shakspeare. 
One  cried,  God  bless  us!  and,  amen!  the  other; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listening  their  fear  I  could  not  say,  amen!    Shahs. 

He,  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listened  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to 
glose.  Shakspeare. 

The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods, 
And  fill'd  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance, 
At  which  1  ceas'd  and  listened  them  awhile.  Milton. 
To  Li'sten,  lis's'n.  v.  n.  To  hearken;  to 
give  attention. 

Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news.  Shakspeare. 

Antigonus  used  often  to  go  disguised,  and  Ztsfen  at 
the  tents  of  bis  soldiers;  and  at  a  time  heard  some 
that  spoke  very  ill  of  him:  whereupon  he  said,  if 
you  speak  ill  of  me,  you  should  go  a  little  farther  off. 

Bacon's  Apophthegms. 
Listen,  0  isles,  unto  mc,  and  hearken,  ye  people. 

Isaiah. 

When  we  have  occasion  to  listen,  and  give  a  more 

particular  attention  to  some  sound,  the   tympanum 

is  drawn  to  a  more  than  ordinary  tension.    Holder. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listened  long; 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move, 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove.    Dryden. 

He  shall  be  receiv'd  with  more  regard, 
And  listened  to,  than  modest  truth  is  heard.  Dryden. 
To  this  humour  most  of  our  late  comedies  owe 
their  success:  the  audience  listeiis  to  nothing  else, 
y  Jlddison. 

Ll  9TNER,  hs's'n-ur.  n.  s.  [from  listen.] 
One  that  hearkens;  a  hcarkener. 
They  are  light  of  belief,  great  lisiners  after  news. 

Hmvel. 
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Lisiners  never  hear  well  of  themselves.     VEstr. 

If  she  constantly  attends  the  tea,  and  be  a  good 
listener,  she  may  make  a  tolerable  figure,  which 
will  serve  to  draw  in  the  young  chaplain.       Swift. 

The  hush  word,  when  spoke  by  any  brother  in  a 
lodge,  was  a  warning  to  the  rest  to  have  a  care  of 
listeners.  Stvift. 

Li'stlesly,  list'le's-le.  adv.  [from  list- 
less.'] Without  thought;  without  atten- 
tion. 

To  know  this  perfectly,  watch  him  at  play,  and 
see  whether  he  be  stirring  and  active,  or  whether  he 
lazily  and  lisltesly  dreams  away  his  time.      Locke. 
Li'stlesness,  list'les-n&s.  n.  s.  [from  list- 
less.] Inattention;  want  of  desire. 

It  may  be  the  palate  of  the  soul  is  indisposed  by 
listlesness  or  sorrow.  Taylor. 

Li'stless,  list'les.  adj.  [from  list.] 

1.  Without  inclination;  without  any  de- 
termination to  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other. 

Intemperance  and  sensuality  clog  men's  spirits, 
make  them  gross,  listless,  and  unactive .     Tillotson. 

If  your  care  to  wheat  alone  extend, 
Let  Maia  with  her  sisters  first  descend, 
Before  you  trust  in  earth  your  future  hope, 
Or  else  expect  a  listless,  lazy  crop.  Dryden. 

Lazy  lolling  sort 
Of  ever  listless  loit'rers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust.  Pope. 

I  was  listless. and  desponding.  Gulliver. 

2.  Careless;  heedless:  with  of. 

The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp, 
Or  idle  in  their  empty  hives  remain, 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  listless  of  their  gain.  Dry. 
Lit,  lit.  the  preterit  of  light ;  whether  to 
light  signifies   to   happen,   or  to  set  on 
fire,  or  guide  with  light. 

Believe  thyself,  thy  eyes, 
That  first  inflam'd,  and  lit  me  to  thy  love, 
Those  stars,  that  still  must  guide  me  to  my  joy. 

Southerne. 
I  lit  my  pipe  with  the  paper.  Jiddison. 

Li'tany,  lit'tan-e.  n.  s.  [xiTwuct;  litanie, 
Fr.]    A  form  of  supplicatory  prayer. 

Supplications,  with  solemnity,  for  the  appeasing 
of  God's  wrath,  were,  of  the  Greek  church,  termed 
litanies,  and  rogations  of  the  Latin.  Hooker. 

Recollect  your  sins  that  you  have  done  that  week, 
and  all  your  lifetime ;  and  recite  humbly  and  devout- 
ly some  penitential  litanies.  Taylor. 
LITERAL,   lit'ter-al.    adj.  [literal,   Fr. 
litera,  Lat.] 

1.  According  to  the  primitive  meaning; 
not  figurative. 

Through  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
we  see  that  the  words  which  were,  do  continue;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a 
literal,  they  now  have  a  metaphorical  use,  and  are 
as  so  many  notes  of  remembrance  unto  us,  that  what 
they  did  signify  in  the  latter,  is  accomplished  in  the 
truth.  Hooker. 

A  foundation  being  primarily  of  use  in  architec- 
ture, hath  no  other  literal  notation  but  what  belongs 
to  it  in  relation  to  an  house,  or  other  building;  nor 
figurative,  but  what  is  founded  in  that,  and  deduced 
from  thence.  Hammond. 

2.  Following  the  letter,  or  exact  words. 

The  fittest  for  publick  audience  are  such  as,  fol- 
lowing a  middle  course  between  the  rigour  of  literal 
translations  and  the  liberty  of  paraphrasts,  do  with 
greater  shortness  and  plainness  deliver  the  meaning. 

Hooker. 

3.  Consisting  of  letters:  as,  the  literal  no- 
tation of  numbers  was  known  to  Euro- 
peans before  the  ciphers. 

Li'teral,  lit'ter-al.  n.  s.  Primitive  or  li- 
teral meaning. 
How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use  me- 
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taphorical  expressions  unto  the  people,  and  what  au 
surd  conceits  they  will  swallow  in  their  literals,  an 
example  we  have  in  our  profession.  Brown. 

Litera'lity,  lit-ter-rul'e-tt:.    n.   s.  [from 
literal.]     Original  meaning. 

Not  attaining  the  true  deuteroscopy  and  second 
intention  of  the  words,  they  are  fain  to  omit  their 
supcrconscquenccs,  coherences,  figures,  or  tropolo- 
gies, and  are  not  sometimes  persuaded  beyond  their 
literalities.  Brown. 

Li'tehally,   lit'ter-ral-e.  adv.   [from   li- 
teral.] 

1.  According  to  the  primitive  import  of 
words;  not  figuratively. 

That  a  man  and  his  wife  are  one  flesh,  I  can 
comprehend;  yet  literally  taken,  it  is  a  thing  im- 
possible. Swift. 

2.  With  close  adherence  to  words;  word 
by  word. 

Endeavouring  to  turn  his  Nisus  and  Euryalus  as 
close  as  I  was  able,  I  have  performed  that  episode 
too  literally;  that  giving  more  scope  to  Mezentius 
and  Lausus,  that  version,  which  has  more  of  the 
majesty  of  Virgil,  has  less  of  his  conciseness. 

Dryden. 
So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  cannot  be  trans- 
lated literally;  his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear  a 
chain.  Dryden. 

Li'terary,  Ht'ter-a-re.  adj.  \Jiterarius, 
Latin.]  Respecting  letters;  regarding 
learning.  Literary  history,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  learning  and  of  the 
lives  of  learned  men.  Literary  conver- 
sation, is  talk  about  questions  of  learn- 
ing. Literary  is  not  properly  used  of 
missive  letters.  It  may  be  said,  this 
epistolary  correspondence  was  political 
oftener  than  literary. 
LITERA  TI,  lit-ter-ra'ti.  n.  s.  [Italian.] 
The  learned. 

I  shall  consult  some  literati  on  the  project  sent 
me  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude.       Spectator. 
Li'terature,  lit'ter-ra-ture.   n.  s.  [lite- 
ratura,  Latin.]     Learning;  skill  in  let- 
ters. 

This  kingdom  hath  been  famous  for  good  litera- 
ture; and  if  preferment  attend  deservers,  there  will 
not  want  supplies.  Bacon. 

When  men  of  learning  sue  acted  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  world,   they  give  a  reputation  to  literature, 
and  convince  the  world  of  its  usefulness.    Addison. 
Li'tharge,  lk/j'arje.  n.  s.  \_litharge,  Fr. 
lithargyru?n,  Latin.] 

Litharge  is  properly  lead  vitrified,  either  alone 
or  with  a  mixture  of  copper.     This  recrement  is  of 
two  kinds,  litharge  of  gold,  and  litharge  of  silver. 
It  is  collected  from  the  furnaces  where  silver  is  se- 
parated from  lead,  or  from  those  where  gold  and 
silver  are  purified  by  means  of  that  metal.     The 
litharge  sold  in  the  shops  is  produced  in  the  copper 
works,  where  lead  has  been  used  to  purify  that  me- 
tal, or  to  separate  silver  from  it.  Hill. 
I  have  seen  some  parcels  of  glass  adhering  to  the 
test  or  cupel  as  well  as  the  gold  or  litharge.  Boyle. 
If  the  lead  be  blown  off  from  the  silver  by  the 
bellows,  it  will,  in  great  part,  be  collected  in  the 
form  of  a  darkish  powder;  which,  because  it  is  blown 
off  from  silver,  they  call  litharge  of  silver.      Boyle. 
LITHE,  liTHe.  adj.  [lifte,  Saxon.]  Lim- 
ber; flexible;  pliant;  easily  bent. 

Th'  unwieldy  elephant, 
To  make  them  mirth,  us'd   all   his  might,   and 

wreath'd 
His  lithe  proboscis.  Milton. 

Li'thfness,  Ih-H'nes.  n.  s.  [from  lithe.] 

Limberness;  flexibility. 
Li'ther,  li'rii'ur.  adj.  [from  lithe.]  Soft; 
pliant. 
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Thou  antick  death, 
Two  Talbots  winged  through  the  lither  sky, 
In  thy  despite  shall  '6cape  mortality.  Shaksp. 

2.  [lyttep,  Saxon.]  Bad;  sorry;  corrupt. 
It  is  in  the  work  of  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter written  hither. 

Litho'graphy,  li-r/iog'gra-fe.138  Bia  n.  a. 
[a/3-o?  and  •yptx,<pa>.~^  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  engraving  upon  stones. 

Li'thomancy,  iUA'o-man-se."9  n.  s.  [ai'£«s 
and  f^ocvriec.'j     Prediction  by  stones. 

As  strange  must  be  the  lithomancy,  or  divination, 
from  this  stone,  whereby  Hclenus  the  prophet  fore- 
told the  destruction  of  Troy.  Brown. 

LiTHONTRi'pTicK,  lk//-6n-trip'tik.fi30  adj. 
[a/3-os  and  rglQa;  UtJiontrifitique,  Fr.J 
Any  medicine  proper  to  dissolve  the 
stone  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Litho'tomist,  li-Mot'to-mist.198  n.  s. 
[>i«^-«5  and  rtfisu^\  A  chirurgeon  who 
extracts  the  stone  by  opening  the  blad- 
der. 

Litho'tomy,  lWAot'to-me.128  51S  n.  s. 
[a/3-o?  and  t^vw.]  The  art  or  practice 
of  cutting  for  the  stone. 
Li'tigant,  lit'te-gant.  n.  s.  [Jitigans,  Lat. 
litigant,  French.]  One  engaged  in  a 
suit  of  law. 

The  cast  litigant  sits  not  down  with  one  cross 

verdict,  but  recommences  his  suit.    Decay  of  Fitly. 

The  litigants  tear  one  another  to  pieces  for  the 

benefit  of  some  third  interest.  VEstrange. 

Li'tigant,  lit'te-gant.  adj.     Engaged  in  a 

juridical  contest. 

Judicial  acts  are  those  writings  and  matters 
which  relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped 
in  open  court  at  the  instance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  litigant.  Jiyliffe. 

To  Li'tigate,  lit'*e-gate.  v.  a.  \_litigo, 
Latin.]  To  contest  in  law;  to  debate 
by  judicial  process. 

To  Li'tigate,  lit'te-gate.  v.  n.  To  man- 
age a  suit;  to  carry  on  a  cause. 

The  appellant,  after  the  interposition  of  an  ap- 
peal, still  litigates  in  the  same  cause.  Jlyliffe. 

Litiga'tion,  Ht-te-ga'shun.  n.s.  [litigatio, 
Latin;  from  litigate.^  Judicial  contest; 
suit  of  law. 

Never  one  clergyman  had  experience  of  both  li- 
tigations, that  has  not  confessed,  he  had  rather  have 
three  suits  in  Westminster-hall,  than  one  in  the 
arches.  Clarendon. 

Liti'gious,  le-tid'jus.  adj.  [litigieux, 
French.] 

1.  Inclinable  to  lawsuits;  quarrelsome; 
wrangling. 

Soldiers  find  wars,  and  lawyers  find  out  still 
Litigious  men,  who  quarrels  move.  Donne. 

His  great  application  to  the  law  had  not  infected 
his  temper  with  any  thing  positive  or  litigious. 

Addison. 

2.  Disputable;  controvertible. 

In  litigious  and  controverted  causes,  the  will  of 
God  is  to  have  them  to  do  whatsoever  the  sentence 
of  judicial  and  final  decision  shall  determine. 

Hooker. 

No  fences  parted  fields,  nor  marks,  nor  bounds, 
Distinguish'd  acres  of  litigious  grounds.      Dryden. 

Liti'giously,  le-tid'jus-le.  adv.  [from  li- 
tigious.^    Wranglingly. 

Liti'giousness,  le-tid'jus-nes.  n.s.  [from 
iitigious.~]  A  wrangling  disposition: 
inclination  to  vexatious  suits. 


LITTER,  lit'tur.  n.  a.  [litiere,  French.] 

1.  A  kind  of  vehiculary  bed;  a  carriage 
capable  of  containing  a  bed  hung  be- 
tween two  horses. 

To  my  litter  strait; 
Weakness  possesseth  me.  Shakspeare. 

He  was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot  litter-msc,  with 
two  horses  at  each  end.  Bacon. 

The  drowsy  frighted  steeds, 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close  curtain'd  sleep.  Milton. 

Here  modest  matrons  in  soft  litters  driv'n, 
In  solemi;  pomp  appear.  Dryden. 

Litter.',  thick  besiege  the  donor's  gate, 
And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
The  promis'd  dole.  Dryden. 

2.  The  straw  laid  under  animals,  or  on 
plants. 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks.  Shaksp. 

Take  off  the  litter  from  your  kernel  beds.  Evelyn. 

Their  litter  is  not  toss'd  by  sows  unclean.   Dryd. 
.?.  A  brood  ol  young. 

I  do  here  walk  before  thee  like  a  sow  that  hath 
overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one.         Shakspeare. 

Reflect  upon  that  numerous  litter  of  strange  sense- 
less opinions,  that  crawl  about  the  world.       South. 

A  wolf  came  to  a  sow,  and  very  kindly  offered  to 
take  care  of  her  litter.  VEstrange. 

Full  many  a  year  his  hateful  head  had  been 
For  tribute  paid,  nor  since  in  Cambria  seen: 
The  last  of  all  the  litter  scap'd  by  chance, 
And  from  Geneva  first  infested  France.      Dryden. 

4.  A  birth  of  animals. 

Fruitful  as  the  sow  that  carry'd 
The  thirty  pigs  at  oie  large  litter  farrow'd.  Dryd. 

5.  Any  number  of  things  thrown  sluttish- 
ly  about. 

Strcphon,  who  found  the  room  was  void, 
Stole  in,  and  took  a  strict  survey 
Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay.  Swift. 

To  Li'tter,  lit'tur.98  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  bring  forth:  used  of  beasts,  or  of 
human  beings  in  abhorrence  or  con- 
tempt. 

Then  was  this  island, 
Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born,  not  honour'd  with 
A  human  shape.  Shakspeare. 

My  father  named  me  Autolycus,  being  Utter'd 
under  Mercury,  who,  as  I  am,  was  likewise  a  snap- 
per up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  Shaksp. 

The  whelps  of  bears  are,  at  first  littering,  with- 
out all  form  or  fashion.  Hakewill. 

We  might  conceive  that  dogs  were  created  blind, 
because  we  observe  they  were  littered  so  with  us. 

Brown. 

2.  To  cover  with  thing  negligently,  or 
sluttishly  scattered  about. 

They  found 
The  room  with  volumes  Utter'ld  round.  Swift. 

3.  To  cover  with  straw. 
He  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood, 

But  for  his  ease  well  littered  was  the  floor.  Dryden. 

4.  To  supply  cattle  with  bedding. 
LITTLE,  lit'tl.40*  adj.   comp.   less,  su- 

perlat.  least.  \Jeitels,   Gothick;  lycel, 
Saxon.] 

1.  Small  in  extent. 

The  coast  of  Dan  went  out  too  little  for  them. 

Joshua. 

2.  Not  great;  small;  diminutive;  of  small 
bulk. 

He  sought  to  see  Jesus,  but  could  not  for  the 
press,  because  he  was  little  of  stature.  Luke. 

His  son,  being  then  very  little,  I  considered  only 
as  wax,  to  be  moulded  as  one  pleases.  Locke. 

One  would  have  all  things  little;  hence  has  try'd 
Turkey  poults,  fresh  from  the  egg,  in  batter  fry'd. 

King. 


3.  Of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance. 

When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast 
thou  not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes?       1  Samuel. 

He  was  a  very  little  gentleman.  Clarendon. 

All  that  is  past  ought  to  seem  little  to  thee,  be- 
cause it  is  so  in  itself.  Taylor. 

4.  Not  much;  not  many. 

He  must  be  loosed  a  little  season.        Revelation 
A  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of 
the  hands  to  sleep ;  so  shall  poverty  come  upon  thee . 

Proverbs. 
And  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met.  Milton. 

By  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find. 

Milton. 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.    Pope. 

5.  Some;  not  none:  in  this  sense  itaiways 
stands  between  the  article  and  the  noun. 

I  leave  him  to  reconcile  these  contradictions, 
which  may  plentifully  be  found  in  him,  by  any  one 
who  will  but  read  with  a  little  attention.       Locke. 

Li'ttle,  lit'tl.  n.  s. 

1.  A  small  space. 

Much  was  in  little  writ:  and  all  convey'd 
With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray'd.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  part;  a  small  proportion. 

He  that  despiseth  little  things,  shall  perish  by 
little  and  little  Ecclesiasticus. 

The  poor  remnant  of  human  seed  which  remain- 
ed in  their  mountains,  peopled  their  country  again 
slowly,  by  tittle  and  little.  Bacon. 

By  freeing  the  precipitated  matter  from  the  rest 
by  filtration,  and  diligently  grinding  the  white  pre- 
cipitate with  water,  the  mercury  will  little  by  httle 
be  gathered  into  drops.  Boyle. 

I  gave  thee  thy  master's  house,  and  the  house  of 
Israel  and  Judah;  and  if  that  had  been  too  little,  I 
would  have  given  such  and  such  things.  2  Samuel. 

They  have  much  of  the  poe'ry  of  Maecenas  but 
little  of  his  liberality.  Dryden. 

Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  that  Grecians  give, 
Nor  murm'ring  take  the  little  I  receive.       Dryden. 

There  are  many  expressions,  which,  carrying 
with  them  no  clear  ideas,  are  like  to  remove  but 
little  of  my  ignorance.  Locke. 

3.  A  slight  affair. 

As  if  'twere  little  from  their  town  to  chase, 
I  through  the  seas  pursued  their  exil'd  race.  Dryden. 

I  view  with  angpr  and  disdain, 
How  little  gives  thee  joy  and  pain: 
A  print,  a  bronze,  a  flow'r,  a  root.  Prior. 

4.  Not  much. 

These  they  are  fitted  for,  and  little  else.  Cheyne. 
Li'ttle,  lit'tl.  adv. 

1.  In  a  small  degree. 

The  received  definition  of  names  should  be  chang'd 
as  little  as  possible.  Watts. 

2.  In  a  small  quantity. 

The  poor  sleep  little.  Otivay. 

3.  In  some  degree;  but  not  great. 

Where  there  is  too  great  a  thinness  in  the  fluids, 
subacid  substances  are  proper,  though  they  are  a 
little  astringent.  Jirbuthnot. 

4.  Not  much. 

The  tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver;  the 
heart  of  the  wicked  is  little  worth.  Proverbs. 

Finding  him  little  studious,  she  chose  rather  to 
endue  him  with  cenversative  qualities  of  youth;  as, 
dancing  and  fencing.  Wotton. 

That  poem  was  infamously  bad;  this  parallel  is 
little  better.  Dryden. 

Several  clergyman,  otherwise  tittle  fond  of  ob- 
scure terms,  yet  in  their  sermons  were  very  liberal 
of  all  those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical  writers. 

Swift. 

Li'ttleness,  lit'tl-nes.  n.  s.  [from  little.^ 
1.  Smallness  of  bulk. 

All  trying,  by  a  love  of  littleness, 
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To  make  abridgments,  and  to  draw  to  less 
Even  that  nothing  which  at  first  we  were.     Donne. 
We  may  suppose  a  great  many  degrees  of  little- 
ness and  lightness  in  these  earthy  particles,  so  as 
many  of  them  might  float  in  the  air.  Burnet. 

2.  Meanness;  want  of  grandeur. 

The  English  and  French,  in  verse,  are  forced  to 
raise  their  language  with  metaphors,  by  the  pomp- 
ousness  of  the  whole  phrase,  to  wear  off  any  little- 
ness that  appears  in  any  particular  parts.  Jlddison. 

3.  Want  of  dignity. 

The  angclick  grandeur,  by  being  concealed,  does 

not  awaken  our  poverty,  nor  mortify  our  littleness  so 

much,  as  if  it  was  always  displayed.  Collier. 

Li'ttoral,    lit'to-rul.88    adj.     [littoralis, 

Latin.]     Belonging  to  the  shore. 
Li'tukgy,  lit'tur-je.  n.  s.  [Mrapyict;  litur- 
gie,  Fr.]     Form  of  prayers;  formulary 
of  publick  devotions. 

We  dare  not  admit  any  such  form  of  liturgy,  as 
either  appoiiiteth  no  scripture  at  all,  or  very  little  to 
be  read  in  the  church.  Hooker. 

The  blessedest  of  mortal  wights  began  to  be  im- 
portuned, so  that  a  great  part  of  divine  liturgy  was 
addressed  solely  to  her.  Howel. 

It  is  the  greatest  solemnity  of  prayer,  the  most 
powerful  liturgy  and  meaus  of  impetration  in  this 
world.  Taylor. 

To  Live,  liv.1"  v.  n.  [lypian,  lypijan, 
Saxon.] 

1 .  To  be  in  a  state  of  animation;  to  be  not 
dead. 

Is 't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb, 
When  living  day  should  kiss  it?  Shaksp. 

To  save  the  living,  and  revenge  the  dead, 
Against  %one  warrior's  arms,  all  Troy  they  led, 

Dnjden. 

2.  To  pass  life  in  any  certain  manner  with 
regard  to  habits,  good  or  ill,  happiness 
or  misery. 

0  death,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee 
to  a  man  that  livetli  at  rest!  Ecclesiasticus. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched 
them  so  near  for  their  living,  that  they  went  near 
to  touch  him  for  his  life.  Hayward. 

The  condition  required  of  us  is  a  conjuncture  of 
all  gospel  graces  rooted  in  the  heart,  though  mixed 
with  much  weakness,  and  perhaps  with  many  sins, 
so  they  hi  not  wilfully  lived  and  died  in.  Hammond. 

A  late  prelate,  of  a  remarkable  zeal  for  the 
church,  were  religions  to  be  tried  by  lives,  would 
have  lived  down  the  pope,  and  the  whole  consistory. 

Jltierbury. 

If  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  we  shall  live 
and  die  in  misery.  Spectator. 

If  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  live  up  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  without  any  regard  to  wealth  and  repu- 
tation, we  may  go  through  life  with  steadiness  and 
pleasure.  Mdison. 

3.  To  continue  in  life. 

Our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  and  pay  bis  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom.  Skaksp. 

See  the  minutes  how  they  run ; 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  wril  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live.     Shaksp. 

The  way  to  live  -long  must  be,  to  use  our  bodies 
so  as  is  most  agrceuble  to  the  rules  of  temperance. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

4.  To  live  emphatically;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  happiness. 

Wliat  greater  curse  could  envious  fortune  give, 
Thar,  just  to  die  when  I  l»-gan  to  live?         Dryden. 

Now  three  and  thirty  rolling  years  are  fled 
Since  I  began,  nor  yet  begin  to  live.  Brown. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 
\n.i  sHrttnli  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day; 
Lice  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 


And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies: 

Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be, 

I  live  to  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee.     Doddridge. 

To  be  exempt  from  death,  temporal  or 
spiritual. 

My  statutes  and  judgments,  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  in  them.  Leviticus. 

He  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep 
we  should  live  together  with  him.   1  Thessalonians. 

6.  To  remain  undestroyed. 

It  was  a  miraculous  providence  that  could  make 
a  vessel,  so  ill-manned,  live  upon  sea;  that  kept  it 
from  being  dashed  against  the  hills,  or  overwhelm- 
ed in  the  deeps.  Burnet. 

Mark  how  the  shifting  winds  from  west  arise, 
And  what  collected  night  involves  the  skies! 
Nor  can  our  shaken  vessels  live  at  sea, 
Much  less  against  the  tempest  force  their  way. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  continue;  not  to  be  lost. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues, 
We  write  in  water.  Shaksp. 

Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour;  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind;  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light. 

Watts. 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace. 
There  high  in  air  memorial  of  my  name 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame.  Pope. 

8.  To  converse;  to  cohabit:  followed  by 
•with. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  they  delight  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love.  Shaksp. 

9.  To  feed. 

Those  animals  that  live  upon  other  animals  have 
their  llcsh  more  alkalescent  than  those  that  live  up- 
on vegetables.  Jlrbuthnot. 

10.  To   maintain   one's  self;  to  be  sup- 
ported. 

A  most  notorious  thief;  lived  all  his  life-time  of 
spoils  and  robberies.  Spenser. 

They  which  minister  about  holy  things,  live  of 
the  things  of  the  temple.  1  Corinthians. 

His  goods  were  all  seized  upon,  and  a  small  por- 
tion thereof  appointed  for  his  poor  wife  to  live  upon. 

Knolles. 

The  number  of  soldiers  can  never  be  great  in 
proportion  to  that  of  people,  no  more  than  of  those 
that  are  idle  in  a  country,  to  that  of  those  who  live 
by  labour.  Temple. 

He  had  been  most  of  his  time  in  good  service, 
and  had  something  to  live  on  now  he  was  old. 

Temple. 

1 1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  motion  or  vegeta- 
tion. 

In  a  spacious  cave  of  living  stone, 
The  tyrant  iEolus,  from  his  airy  throne, 
With  pow'r  imperial  curbs  the  struggling  winds. 

Dryden. 
Cool  groves  and  living  lakes 
Give  after  toilsome  days  a  soft  repose  at  night. 

Dryden. 

12.  To  be  unextinguished. 

Pure  oil  and  incense  on  the  fire  they  throw: 
These  gifts  the  greedy  flames  to  dust  devour, 
Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they  pour.  Dryd. 
Live,  live.157  adj.  [from  alive.] 
1.   Quick;  not  dead. 

If  one  man's  ox  hurt  another  that  he  die,  they 

shall  sell  the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money.  Exod. 

Active;  not  extinguished. 

A  louder  sound  was  produced  by  the  impetuous 

eruptions  of  the  halituous  flames  of  the  saltpetre 

upon  casting  of  a  line  coal  upon  it.  Boyle. 

Li'veless,     live'les.     adj.     [from     live.'] 
Wanting  life;  rather,  lifeless. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words, 
H2 


To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle, 

In  life  so  liveless  as  it  shews  itself.  Shaksp. 

Livelihood,  live'le-hud.ts7  n.  s.  [It  ap- 
pears to  me  corrupted  from  livelode.] 
Support  of  life;  maintenance;  means  of 
living. 

Ah!  luckless  babe!  born  under  cruel  star, 
And  in  dead  parents  baleful  ashes  bred; 

Full  little  weenest  thou  what  sorrows  are 
Left  thee  for  portion  of  thy  livelihood!        Spenttr. 

That  rebellion  drove  the  lady  from  thence,  to 
find  a  livelihood  out  of  her  own  estate.     Clarendon. 

He  brings  disgrace  upon  his  character,  to  submit 
to  the  picking  up  of  a  livelihood  in  that  strolling 
way  of  canting  and  begging.  I/Estrange. 

It  is  their  profession  and  livelihood  to  get  their 
living  by  practices  for  which  they  deserve  to  forfeit 
their  lives.  Smith. 

They  have  been  as  often  banished  out  of  most 
other  places,  which  must  very  much  disperse  a 
people,  and  oblige  them  to  seek  a  livelihood  where 
they  can  find  it.  Spectator. 

Trade  employs  multitudes  of  hands,  and  fur- 
nishes the  poorest  of  our  fellow-subjects  with  the 
opportunities  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood:  the 
skilful  or  industrious  find  their  account  in  it.  Jlddis. 

Liveliness, live'le-nes. n.  s.  [from lively.'] 

1.  Appearance  of  life. 

That  liveliness  which  the  freedom  of  the  pencil 
makes  appear,  may  seem  the  living  hand  of  nature. 

Dryden. 

2.  Vivacity;  sprightliness. 

Extravagant  young  fellows  that  have  liveliness 
and  spirit,  come  sometimes  to  be  set  right,  and  so 
make  able  and  great  men;  but  tame  and  low  spirits 
very  seldom  attain  to  any  thing.  Locke. 

Li'velode,  live'lode.  n.  s.  [live  and  load, 
from  lead;  the  means  of  leading  life.] 
Maintenance;  support;  livelihood. 

She  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature, 
As  well  of  wordly  livelode  as  of  life, 
That  there  might  be  no  difference  nor  strife. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 
Li'velong,    liv'long.1'"'7     adj.     [live    and 
long.] 

1 .  Tedious;  long  in  passing. 

Many  a  time,  and  oft, 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlement*, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms;  and  there  have  sate 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pornpey  pass.  Shaksp. 

The  obscur'd  bird  clamour'd  the  livelong  night. 

Shakspeare. 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sun-shine  holiday, 
Till  the  livelong  day-light  fail.  Milton. 

Seek  for  pleasure  to  destroy 
The  sorrows  of  this  livelong  night.  Prior. 

How  could  she  sit  the  livelong  day, 
Y'et  never  ask  us  once  to  play?  Swift. 

2.  Lasting;  durable.     Not  used. 
Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 

Hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument.       Milton. 

Li'vely,  llve'le.167  adj.  [live  and  like.] 

1.  Brisk;  vigorous;  vivacious. 

But  wherefore  comes  old  Manoa  in  such  haste, 
With  youthful  steps?  much  livelier  than  ere  while 
He  seems;  supposing  here  to  fiud  his  son, 
Or  of  him  bringing  to  us  some  glad  news?    Milton. 

2.  Gay;  airy. 

Dulness  delighted,  ey'd  the  lively  dunce, 
Rememb'ringshe  herself  was  perlness  once.    Pope. 

Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.        Pope. 
3    Representing  life. 

Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us  plea- 
sure, a  lively  imitation  of  it  in  poetry  or  painting 
must  produce  a  much  greater.  Drydai. 

I.  Strong;  energetick. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively  too 
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it  must  be  brightened  and  stirred  up  by  a  particular 
exercise  of  those  virtues  specifically  requisite  to  a 
due  performance  of  this  duty.  South. 

The  colours  of  the  prism  are  manifestly  more  full, 
intense,  and  lively,  than  those  of  natural  bodies. 

Newton's  Opticks. 

Imprint  upon  their  minds,  by  proper  arguments 
and  reflections,  a  lively  persuasion  of  the  certainty 
of  a  future  state.  Mlerbury. 

Li'velily,  live'le-le.  >     . 

t    /  i»     i\>  \  adv- 

Li  vely,  live  le.  > 

X.  Briskly;  vigorously. 

They  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who  dis- 
charging lively  almost  close  to  the  face  of  the  ene- 
my, did  much  amaze  them.  Hayward. 
2.  With  strong  resemblance  of  life. 

That  part  of  poetry  must  needs  be  best,  which 
describes  most  lively  our  actions  and  passions,  our 
virtues  and  our  vices.  Dryden. 

Li'ver,  liv'vur.98  n.  s.  [from  live.'] 

1.  One  who  lives. 

Be  thy  affections  utulisturb'd  and  clear, 
Guided  to  what  may  great  or  good  appear, 
And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  KverH  care.         Prior. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  any  particular  man- 
ner with  respect  to  virtue  or  vice,  hap- 
piness or  misery. 

The  end  of  his  descent  was  to  gather  a  church  of 
holy  christian  livers  over  the  whole  world.  Hamm. 

If  any  loose  liver  have  any  goods  of  his  own,  the 
sheriff  is  to  seize  thereupon.  Spenser. 

Here  are  the  wants  of  children,  of  distracted  per- 
sons, of  sturdy  wandering  beggars  and  loose  disor- 
derly livers,  at  one  view  represented.       .Itterbury. 

3.  [fromhpepe,  Sax.]  One  of  the  entrails. 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come: 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Shakspeare. 
Reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  dejected.    Shaksp. 

Li'vercolour,  liv'vur-kul-lur.  adj.  [liver 
and  colour.]  Dark  red. 

The  uppermost  stratum  is  of  gravel;  then  clay  of 
various  colours,  purple,  blue,  red,  livercolour. 

Woodward. 
Li'vergrown,  liv'vur-grone.   adj.  [liver 
and  grown.']  Having  a  great  liver. 

I  enquired  what  other  casualties  were  most  like 
the  rickets,  and  found  that  livergrown  was  nearest. 

Graunt. 

Li'verwort,  liv'vur-wurt.  n.  s.  [liver  and 
ivort;  lichen.]  A  plant. 

That  sort  of  liverwort  which  is  used  to  cure  the 
bite  of  mad  dogs,  grows  on  commons,  and  open 
heaths,  where  the  grass  is  short,  on  declivities,  and 
on  the  sides  of  pits.  This  spreads  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and,  when  in  perfection,  is  of  an  ash 
colour;  but  as  it  grows  old,  it  alters,  and  becomes 
of  a  dark  colour.  Miller. 

Li'very,  liv'vur-e.98  n.  s.  [from  livrer,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  or  taking  possession. 

You  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  right, 
Call  in  his  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys  general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offered  homage.      Shaks]). 

2.  Release  from  wardship. 

Had  the  two  houses  first  sued  out  their  livery,  and 
once  effectually  redeemed  themselves  from  the 
wardship  of  the  tumults,  I  should  then  suspect  my 
own  judgment.  King  Charles. 

3.  The  writ  by  which  possession  is  ob- 
tained. 

4.  The  state  of  being  kept  at  a  certain  rate. 

What  livery  is,  we  by  common  use  in  England 
know  well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is  an  allowance 
if  horse  meat;  as  they  commonly  use  the  word 


stabling,  as  to  keep  horses  at  livery;  the  which 
word,  I  guess,  is  derived  of  livering  or  delivering 
forth  their  nightly  food;  so  in  great  houses,  the 
livery  is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night,  that  is, 
their  evening  allowance  for  drink:  and  livery  is 
also  called  the  upper  weed  which  a  serving  man 
wears;  so  called,  I  suppose,  for  that  it  was  delivered 
and  taken  from  him  at  pleasure:  so  it  is  apparent, 
that,  by  the  word  livery,  is  there  meant  horse  meat, 
like  as  by  the  coigny  is  understood  man's  meat. 
Some  say  it  is  derived  of  coin,  for  that  they  used  in 
their  coignies  not  only  to  take  meat  but  money;  but 
I  rather  think  it  is  derived  of  the  Irish,  the  which 
is  a  common  use  amongst  landlords  of  the  Irish  to 
have  a  common  spending  upon  their  tenants,  who 
being  commonly  but  tenants  at  will,  they  used  to 
take  of  them  what  victuals  they  list;  for  of  victuals 
they  were  wont  to  make  a  small  reckoning.  Spen. 
5.  The  clothes  given  to  servants. 

My  mind  for  weeds  your  virtue's  livery  wears. 

Sidney. 

Perhaps  they  are  by  so  much  the  more  loth  to  for- 
sake this  argument,  for  that  it  hath,  though  nothing 
else,  yet  the  name  of  scripture,  to  give  it  some  kind 
of  countenance  more  than  the  pretext  of  livery  coats 
affordeth.  Hooker. 

I  think,  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery.  Shaksp. 

Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery; 
That  see  I  by  our  faces.  Shaksp. 

Ev'ry  lady  cloath'd  in  white, 
And  crown'd  with  oak  and  laurel  ev'ry  knight, 
Are  servants  to  the  leaf,  by  liveries  known 
Of  innocence.  .   Dryden. 

On  others'  int'rest  her  gay  liv'ry  flings, 
Interest  that  waves  on  party-colour'd  wings; 
Turn'd  to  the  sun  she  casts  a  thousand  dyes, 
And  as  she  turns  the  colours  fall  or  rise.  Duneiad. 

If  your  dinner  miscarries,  you  were  teized  by  the 
footmen  coming  into  the  kitchen ;  and  to  prove  it 
true,  throw  a^ladleful  of  broth  on  one  or  two  of 
their  liveries.  Sivift. 

5.  A  particular  dress;  a  garb  worn  as  a 
token  or  consequence  of  any  thing. 

Of  fair  Urania,  fairer  than  a  green 
Proudly  bedeck'd,  in  April's  livery.  Sidney. 

Mistake  me  not  for  my  complexion 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burning  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour  and  near  bred.  Shaksp. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect,  or  worm:  those  wav'd  their  limber  fans 
For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact, 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride, 
With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure,  green.  Milton. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.        Milton. 

Li'veryman,  liv'vur-e-man.8S  n.  s.  [livery 
and  man.] 

1.  One  who  wears  a  livery;  a  servant  of 
an  inferiour  kind. 

The  witnesses  made  oath,  that  they  had  heard 
some  of  the  liverymen  frequently  railing  at  their 
mistress.  Arbuthnot. 

[In  London.]  A  freeman  of  some  stand- 
ing in  a  company. 

Lives,  livz.  n.  s.  [the  plural  of  life.] 
So  short  is  life,  that  every  peasant  strives, 
In  a  farm  house  or  field,  to  have  three  lives.  Donne , 

Ll'VID,  liv'id.  adj.  [lividus,  Lat.  livide, 
Fr.]  Discoloured  as  with  a  blow;  black 
and  blue. 

It  was  a  pestilent  fever,  not  seated  in  the  veins 
or  humours,  for  that  there  followed  no  carbuncles, 
no  purple  or  livid  spots,  the  mass  of  the  blood  not 
being  tainted.  Bacon. 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss: 
0  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  bliss?     Dryden. 
They  beat  their  breasts  with  many  a  bruising 
blow, 
Till  they  turn  livid,  and  corrupt  the  snow.  Dryden. 


Livi'dity,  le-vid'e-t£.  n.  s.  [lividite,  Fr. 
from  livid.]  Discolouration,  as  by  a  blow. 
The  signs  of  a  tendency  to  such  a  state,  are  dark- 
ness or  lividity  of  the  countenance.  iflrbuthnot. 

Li'ving,  liv'ving.410  fiarticifiial  adj. 

1.  Vigorous;  active:  as,  a  living  faith. 

2.  Being  in  motion;  having  some  natural 
energy,  or  principle  of  action:  as,  the 
livmg  green,  the  living  springs. 

Li'ving,  liv'ving.410  n.  s.  [from  live.] 

1 .  Support;  maintenance;  fortune  on  which 
one  lives. 

The  Arcadians  fought  as  in  an  unknown  place, 
having  no  succour  but  in  their  hands;  the  Helots, 
as  in  their  own  place,  fighting  for  their  livings, 
wives,  and  children.  Sidney. 

All  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance;  but  she 
of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all 
her  living.  Mark. 

2.  Power  of  continuing  life. 
There  is  no  living  without  trusting  somebody  or 

other,  in  some  cases.  L' Estrange. 

Livelihood. 

For  ourselves  we  may  a  living  make.    Hubberd. 

Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she 
can  spin  for  her  living.  Shaksp. 

Isaac  and  his  wife,  now  dig  for  your  life, 


Or  shortly  you'll  dig  for  your  living 


Denham. 


Actors  must  represent  such  things  as  they  are  ca- 
pable to  perform,  by  which  both  they  and  the  scrib- 
bler may  get  their  living.  Dryden. 
4.   Benefice  of  a  clergyman. 

Some  of  our  ministers  having  the  livings  of  the 
country  offered  unto  them,  without  pains,  will,  nei- 
ther for  any  love  of  God,  nor  for  all  the  good  they 
may  do,  by  winning  souls  to  God,  be  drawn  forth 
from  their  warm  nests.  Spenser. 

The  parson  of  the  parish  preaching  against  adul- 
tery, Mrs.  Bull  told  her  husband,  that  they  would 
join  to  have  him  turned  out  of  his  living  for  using 
personal  reflections.  JLrbulhnot. 

Li'vingly,  liv'ving-le.  adv.  [from  living.] 
In  the  living  state. 

In  vain  do  they  scruple  to  approach  the  dead, 
who  livingly  are  cadaverous,  or  fear  any  outward 
pollution,  whose  temper  pollutes  themselves. 

Brown. 

LFVRE,  li'vur.41G  n.  s.  [Fr.]  The  sum  by 
which  the  French  reckon  their  money, 
equal  nearly  to  our  ten-pence. 

Lixi'vial,  lik-siv'e-al.  adj.  [from  lixivi- 
um, Lat.] 

1.  Impregnated  with  salts  like  a  lixivium. 

The  symptoms  of  the  excretion  of  the  bile  viti- 
ated, were  a  yellowish  colour  of  the  skin,  and  a 
lixivial  urine.  Arbuthnol. 

2.  Obtained  by  lixivium. 

Helmont  conjectured,  that  lixivial  salts  do  not 
pre-exist  in  their  alcalizate  form.  Boyle. 

Lixi'viate,  lik-siv'e-ate. 9ladj.  [lixivieux, 
Fr.  from  lixivium.]  Making  a  lixivium. 
In  these  the  salt  and  lixiviated  serosity,  with  some 
portion  of  choler,  is  divided  between  the  guts  and 
the  bladder.  Brown. 

Lixiviate  salts,  to  which  pot  ashes  belong,  by 
piercing  the  bodies  of  vegetables,  dispose  them  to 
part  readily  with  their  tincture.  Boyle. 

LIXI'VIVM,  lik-siv'e-um.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
Lie;  water  impregnated  with  alkaline 
salt,  produced  from  the  ashes  of  vege- 
tables; a  liquor  which  has  the  power  of 
extraction. 

I  made  a  lixivium  of  fair  water  and  salt  of  worm- 
wood, and  having  frozen  it  with  snow  and  salt,  I 
could  not  discern   any  thing  more  like  to  worm- 
wood than  to  several  other  plants.  Boyle. 
Li'zard,  liz'zard.88  n.  s.  [lisarde,  Fr.  la- 
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certus,  Lat.]    An  animal  resembling  a 
serpent  with  legs  added  to  it. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  lizards;  some  in  Ara- 
bia of  a  cubit  long.  In  America  they  eat  lizards.  It 
is  very  probable  likewise  that  they  were  eaten  in 
Arabia  and  Judaea,  since  Moses  ranks  them  among 
the  unclean  creatures.  Calmet. 

Thou'rt  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatick, 
Mark'd  by  (he  destinies  to  be  avoided, 
As  venomous  toads,  or  lizards  dreadful  stings. 

Shakspeare. 
Adder's  fork,  and  blindworm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing.  Sliaksp. 

Li'zardstone,  liz'zard-stone.  n.  s.  [lizard 

and  stone.']  A  kind  of  stone. 
Li'zardtail,  liz'zard-tale.  n.  s.  A  plant. 
LL.D,  el-el-de'.  \_legum  doctor.]  A  doctor 

of  the  cannon  and  civil  laws. 
Lo,  16.  interject,  [la,  Sax.]  Look;  see;  be- 
hold. It  is  a  word  used  to  recall  the 
attention  generally  to  some  object  of 
sight;  sometimes  to  something  heard, 
but  not  properly;  often  to  something  to 
be  understood. 
Lo!  within  a  ken  our  army  lies.  Shaksp. 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Catherine, 
And  say,  lo!  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife.  Shaksp. 

Lo!  I  have  a  weapon, 
A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  did'st  utter, 
I  am  yours  for  ever. 

— Why  lo  you  now,  I've  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice. 

Shaksp. 
For  lo!  he  sung  the  world's  stupendous  birth. 

Roscommon. 
Lo!  heav'n  and  earth  combine 
To  blast  our  bold  design.  Dryden. 

Loach,  lotsh.353  n.  s.  \loche,  Fr.J 

The  loach  is  a  most  dainty  fish;  he  breeds  and 
feeds  in  little  and  clear  swift  brooks  or  rills,  and 
lives  there  upon  the  gravel,  and  in  the  sharpest 
streams:  he  grows  not  to  be  above  a  finger  long, 
and  no  thicker  than  is  suitable  to  that  length:  he  is 
of  the  shape  of  an  eel,  and  has  a  beard  of  wattles 
like  a  barbel:  he  has  two  fins  at  his  sides,  four  at 
his  belly,  and  one  at  his  tail,  dappled  with  many 
black  or  brown  spots:  his  mouth,  barbel-like,  under 
his  nose.  This  fish  is  usually  full  of  eggs  or  spawn, 
and  is  by  Gesner  and  other  physicians,  commended 
for  great  nourishment,  and  to  be  very  grateful  both 
to  the  palate  and  stomack  of  sick  persons,  and  is  to 
be  fished  for  with  a  small  worm,  at  the  bottom,  for 
he  seldom  rises  above  the  gravel.  Walton. 

Load,  lode.295  n.  s.  [hlabe,  Sax.J 

1.  A  burden;  a  freight;  lading. 

Fair  plant  with  fruit  surcharg'd, 
Deigns,  none  to  case  thy  load,  and  taste  thy  sweet? 

Millon. 

Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load, 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter.  Dryden. 

Let  India  boast  her  groves,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  and  the  balmy  tree; 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  born, 
And  realms  commanded  which  these  trees  adorn. 

Pope. 

2.  Weight;  pressure;  encumbrance. 

Jove  lighten'd  of  its  load 
Th'  enormous  mass,  the  labour  of  a  god.         Pope. 

3.  Weight,  or  violence  of  blows. 

Like  lion  mov'd  they  laid  on  load, 
And  made  a  cruel  fight.  Chevy  Chace. 

Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feci 
From  my  prevailing  arm.  Milton. 

And  Mnestheus  laid  hard  load  upon  his  helm. 

Dryden. 

4.  Any  thing  that  depresses. 

How  a  man  can  have  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind, 
under  a  great  burden  and  load  of  guilt,  I  know  not', 
unless  he  be  very  ignorant.  Hay. 

5.  As  much  drink  as  one  can  bear. 


There  are  those  that  can  never  sleep  without  their 
load,  nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought,  till  they  have  laid 
all  their  cares  to  rest  with  a  bottle.         VEstrange. 

The  thund'ring  god, 
Ev'n  he  withdrew  to  rest,  and  had  his  load.    Dryd. 
To  Load,  lode.  v.  a.  pret.  loaded;  part. 
louden  or  laden,  [hlaban,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  burden;  to  freight. 

At  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils, 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome.         Shaksp. 

Your  carriages  were  heavy  loaden;  they  are  a 
burden  to  the  beast.  Isaiah. 

2.  To  encumber;  to  embarrass. 
He  that  makes  no  reflections  on  what  he  reads, 

only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  talcs,  fit  in 
winter  nights  for  the  entertainment  of  others.  Locke. 

3.  To  charge  a  gun. 
A  mariner  having  discharged  his  gun,  and  loading 

it  suddenly  again,  the  powder  took  fire.     Wiseman. 

4.  To  make  heavy  by  something  append- 
ed or  annexed. 

Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death,  still  sounds 
In  my  stunn'd  ears.  Mdison. 

Load,  lode.  n.  g.  [more  properly  lode,  as 
it  was  anciently  written;  from  lseban, 
Sax.  to  lead.]  The  leading  vein  in  a 
mine. 

The  tin  lay  couched  at  first  in  certain  strakes 
amongst  the  rocks,  like  the  veins  in  a  man's  body, 
from  the  depth  whereof  the  main  load  spreadeth 
out  his  branches,  until  they  approach  the  open  air. 

Carew. 

Their  manner  of  working  in  the  lead  mines,  is  to 

follow  the  load  as  it  lieth.  Carew. 

Lo'ader,  16'dur.98  n.  s.  [from  load.]    He 

who  loads. 
Lo'adsman,  lodz'm&n-88  n.  s.  [load  or  lode 
and  man.]  He  who  leads  the  way;  a  pilot. 
Lo'adstar,  lode'star.  n. s.  [more  properly 
as  it  is  in  Mande-ville,  lodestar,  from 
laeban,  to  lead.]  The  polestar;  the  cy- 
nosure; the  leading  or  guiding  star. 

She  was  the  loadstar  of  my  life ;  she  the  blessing 
of  mine  eyes;  she  the  overthrow  of  my  desires,  and 
yet  the  recompence  of  my  overthrow.  Sidney. 

My  Helice,  the  loadstar  of  my  life.  Spenser. 

O  happy  fair! 
Your  eyes  are  loadstars,  and  your  tongue  sweet  air! 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 

Shaksj)eare. 
That  clear  majesty 
Which  standeth  fix'd,  yet  spreads  her  heavenly 

worth, 
Lodestone  to  hearts,  and  lodestar  to  all  eyes. 

Davies. 

Lo'adstone,  lode'stone.  n.  s.  [properly 
lodestone  or  leading-stone.  See  Load- 
star.] The  magnet;  the  stone  on  which 
the  mariner's  compass  needle  is  touched 
to  give  it  a  direction  north  and  south. 

The  loadstone  is  a  peculiar  and  rich  ore  of  iron, 
found  in  large  masses,  of  a  deep  iron  grey  were 
fresh  broken,  and  often  tinged  with  a  brownish  or 
reddish  colour;  it  is  very  heavy,  and  considerably- 
hard,  and  its  great  character  is  that  of  affecting  iron. 
This  ore  of  iron  is  found  in  England,  and  in  most 
other  places  where  there  are  mines  of  that  metal. 

Hill. 

The  use  of  the  loadstone  was  kept  as  secret  as  any 
of  the  other  mysteries  of  the  art.  Swift. 

Loaf,  lofe.295  n.  s.  [from  hlap  or  lap,  Sax.] 

I.  A  mass  of  bread  as  it  is  formed  by  the 

baker:  a  loaf  is  thicker  than  a  cake. 

Easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive  we  know.         Shaksp. 
The  bread  corn  in  the  town  sufficed  not  for  six 
days:  hereupon  the  soldiers  entered  into  proportion; 


and,  to  give  example,  the  lord  Clinton  limited  him- 
self to  a  loaf  a  day.  JIayward. 

With  equal  force  you  may  break  a  loaf  of  bread 

into  more  and  less  parts  than  a  lump  of  lead  of  the 

same  bigness.  Digby. 

.  Any  thick  mass  into  which  a  body  is 

wrought. 

Your  wine  becomes  so  limpid,  that  you  may  bot- 
tle it  with  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar  in  each  botttle. 

Mortimer. 
LOAM,  16me.29src.  s.  [hm,laam,  Sax.  li- 
mits, Lat.  from  xly.vr,,  a  fen,   Ju?iius.] 
Fat,  unctuous,  tenacious  earth;  marl. 

The  purest  treasure 
Is  spotless  reputation ;  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay.     Shaksp. 

Alexander  returncth  to  dust:  the  dust  is  earth:  of 

earth  we  make  loam;  and  why  of  that  loam  might 

they  not  stop  a  beer  barrel?  Shai.ji 

To  Loam,  lome.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

smear  with  loam,  marl,  or  clay;  to  clay. 

The  joist  ends  and  girders  which  be  in  the  wails, 

must  be  loomed  all  over,  to  presen  e  them  from  the 

corroding  of  the  mortar.  Moxon. 

Lo'amy,  lo'me.  adj.  [from  loa?n.]     Marly. 

The  mellow  earth  is  the  best,  between  the  two 
extremes  of  clay  and  sand,  if  it  be  not  loamy  and 
binding.    |  Bacon. 

Auricula  seedlings  best  like  a  loamy  sand,  or 
light  moist  earth;  yet  rich  and  shaded.  Evelyn. 

Loan,  lone.295  n.  s.  [hlaen,  Saxon.]  Any 
thing  lent;  any  thing  given  to  another, 
on  condition  of  return  or  repayment. 

The  better  such  ancient  revenues  shall  be  paid, 
the  less  need  her  majesty  ask  subsidies,  fifteens,  and 
loans.  Bacon. 

You're  on  the  fret, 
Because,  in  so  debauch'd  and  vile  an  age, 
Thy  friend  and  old  acquaintance  dares  disown 
The  gold  you  lent  him,  and  forswear  the  loan. 

Dryden. 

Loath,  ]6t/i.295  adj.  [la?>,  Saxon.]  Un- 
willing; disliking;  not  ready;  not  inclin- 
ed. 

These  fresh  and  delightful  brooks,  how  slowly  they 
slide  away,  as  loth  to  leave  the  company  of  so  many 
things  united  in  perfection!  Sidney. 

With  lofty  eyes,  half  loth  to  look  so  low, 
She  thanked  them  in  her  disdainful  wise, 

Ne  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to  show 
Of  princess  worthy.  Spenser. 

When  he  heard  her  answers  loth  he  knew 
Some  secret  sorrow  did  her  heart  distrain.  Spenser. 

To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loth; 
I'd  say  the  truth;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part.  Skaksp. 

Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  land, 
From  whose  soft  side  she  first  doth  issue  make; 

She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  ev'ry  hand, 
Her  flow'ry  banks  unwilling  to  forsake.        Davies. 

Then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far!  Milton. 

To  pardon  willing,  and  to  punish  loth; 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both: 
Lifting  up  all  that  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  live.      Waller. 

When  iEneas  is  forced  to  kill  Lausus,  the  poet 
shews  him  compassionate,  and  is  loth  to  destroy  such 
a  master-piece  of  nature.  Dryden. 

As  some  faint  pilgrim  standing  on  the  shore, 
First  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o'er; 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground, 
Loth  to  wade  through,  and  lother  to  go  round: 
Then  dipping  in  his  staff  doth  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is;  and,  sighing,  pulls  it  back.  Dryden. 

I  know  you  shy  to  be  oblig'd; 
And  still  more  loath  to  be  oblig'd  by  me.  Southcrnc. 
To  Loathe,  Iothc*67  v.  a.  [from  loath.] 
I.  To  hate;  to  look  on  with  abhorrence. 

Parthenia  had  learned  both  liking  and  mislikiug, 
loving  and  loathing.  Sidney. 
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They  with  their  filthiness 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soil  long  time, 
That  their  own  mother  loathed  their  beastliness. 

Spenser. 
How  am  I  caught  with  an  unwary  oath, 
Not  to  reveal  the  secret  which  I  loath.         Waller. 

For  thee  the  lion  loalhs  the  taste  of  blood, 
And  roaring  hunts  his  female  through  the  wood. 

Dryden. 
Now  his  exalted  spirit  loaths 
Incumbrances  of  food  and  clothes.  Swift. 

2.  To  consider  with  the  disgust  of  satietv. 

Loathing  the  honey'd  cakes,  1  long'd  for  bread. 

Cowley. 

Our  appetite  is  extinguished  with  the  satisfaction, 

and  is  succeeded  by  loathing  and  satiety.     Rogers. 

3.  To  see  food  with  dislike. 

Loathing  is  a  symptom  known  to  attend  disorders 
of  the  stomach;  the  cure  must  have  regard  to  the 
cause.  Quincy. 

To  Loathe,  Iothc  v.  n. 

1.  To  create  disgust;  to  cause  abhorrence. 
Obsolete. 

Where  I  was  wont  to  seek  the  honey  bee, 
The.  grisly  toadstool  grown  there  might  1  see, 
And  loaihing  paddocks  lording  on  the  same.  Spens. 

2.  To  feel  abhorrence  or  disgust. 

The  fish  in  the  river  shall  die,  and  the  river 
stink;  and  the  Egyptians  shall  lothe  to  drink  of  the 
water.  Exodus. 

Why  do  I  stay  within  this  hated  place, 
Where  every  object  shocks  my  loathing  eyes?  Rowe. 

Lo'ather,  loTH'iir.98  n.   s.  [from  loath.'] 
One  that  loathes. 

Lo'athful,  IothTuI.  adj.  [loath  and  full.'] 

1.  Abhorring;  hating. 

Which  he  did  with  loathful  eyes  behold, 
He  would  no  more  endure.  Hubberd. 

2.  Abhorred;  hated. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful  sinful  lust, 
Whose  base  effect,  through  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  weak  wings,  dare  not  to  heaven  flie.  Spenser. 
Lo'athingly,    loTH'ing-le.     adv.    [from 
loath.]   In  a  fastidious  manner. 

Lo'athly,  lo^A'Ie.293    adj.   [from   loath.] 
Hateful;  abhorred;  exciting  hatred. 

An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tartary, 
With  murd'rous  ravin.  Spenser. 

The  people  fear  me;  for  they  do  observe 
Unfather'd  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature.  Shak. 

Sour-ey'd  disdain  and  discord  shall  bestow, 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it.  Shaksp. 

Lo'athly,  \6th'le.  adv.  [from  loath.]  Un- 
willingly; without  liking  or  inclination. 
The  upper  streams  make  such  haste  to  have  their 
part  of  embracing,  that  the  nether,  though  loathly, 
must  needs  give  place  unto  them.  Sidney. 

Lothly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose.  Shaksp. 

This  shews  that  you  from  nature  loathly  stray, 
That  suffer  not  an  artificial  day.  Donne. 

Lo'athness,  loth'n&s.  n.  s.   [from   loath.] 
Unwillingness. 

The  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd  between  loathness  and  obedience, 
Which  end  the  beam  should  bow.  Shaksp. 

Should  we  be  taking  leave, 
As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  lothness  to  depart  would  grow.  Shaksp. 

After  they  had  sat  about  the  fire,  there  grew  a 
general  silence  and  lothness  to  speak  amongst  them; 
and  immediately  one  of  the  weakest  fell  down  in  a 
swoon.  Bacon. 

Lo'athsome,  loTH'sum.  adj.  [from  loath.] 
1.  Abhorred;  detestable. 

The  fresh  young  fly 
Did  much  disdain  to  subject  his  desire 


To  loathsome  sloth,  or  hours  in  ease  to  waste: 

Spenser. 
Whi;e  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules 
To  loathsome,  sickness.  Milton. 

If  we  consider  man  in  such  a  loathsome,  and  pro- 
voking condition,  was  it  not  love  enough  that  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  being?  South. 

2.  Causing  satiety  or  fastidiousness. 
The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite.      Shaksp. 
Lo'athsomeness,     loTH'sUm-nes.     n.     s. 
[from  loathsome.]     Quality   of  raising 
hatred,  disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

The  catacombs  must  have  been  full  of  stench  and 
loatlisomeness,  if  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in  them 
were  left  to  rot  in  open  nitches.  Mdison. 

Loaves,  lovz.3es  plural  of  loaf. 

Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  caused  loaves 
of  new  bread  to  be  opened,' poured  a  little  wine  into 
them;  and  so  kept  himself  alive  with  the  odour  till 
a  feast  was  past.  Bacon- 

Lob,  lob.  n.  s. 

1.  Any  one  heavy,  clumsy,  or  sluggish. 

Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits,  I'll  begone, 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon.  Shak. 

2.  Lob's  pound;  a  prison.  Probably  a 
prison  for  idlers,  or  sturdy  beggars. 

Crowdero,  whom  in  irons  bound, 
Thou  basely  threw'st  into  lob's  pound.       Hudibras. 

3.  A  big  worm. 

For  the  trout  the  dew  worm,  which  some  also  call 
the  lob  worm,  and  the  brandling,  are  the  chief. 

Walton. 
To  Lob,  16b.  v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  a  sloven- 
ly or  lazy  manner. 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
And  their  poor  jades 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  hips. 

Shaksp. 
Lo'bby,  lob'be.  n.  s.  \Jaube,  German.]  An 
opening  before  a  room. 

His  lobbies  fill  with  'tendance, 
Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear, 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup.     .  Shaksp. 

Before  the  duke's  rising  from  the  table,  he  stood 
expecting  till  he  should  pass  through  a  kind  of  lobby 
between  that  room  and  the  next,  where  were  divers 
attending  him.  Wotton. 

Try  your  backstairs,  and  let  the  lobby  wait, 
A  stratagem  in  war  is  no  deceit.  King. 

Lobe,  lobe.  n.  s.  [lobe,  Fr.  PiaCss.]  A  divi- 
sion; a  distinct  part:  used  commonly  for 
a  part  of  the  lungs. 

Nor  could  the  lobes  of  his  rank  liver  swell 
To  that  prodigious  mass,  for  their  eternal  meal. 

Dryden. 
Air  bladders  form  lobuli,  which  hang  upon  the 
bronchia  like  bunches  of  grapes;  these  lobuli  con- 
stitute the  lobes,  and  the  lobes  the  lungs.  Jirbuthnot. 

From  whence  the  quick  reciprocating  breath, 
The  lobe  adhesive,  and  the  sweat  of  death.    Sewel. 
Lo'bster,  lob'stur.98  n.  s.  [lobr-tep,  Sax.J 
A  crustaceous  fish. 

Those  that  cast  their  shell,  are  the  lobster,  the 

crab,  and  craw  fish.  Bacon. 

It  happeneth  often  that  a  lobster  hath  the  great 

claw  of  one  side  longer  than  the. other.        Brown. 

LO'CAL,    io'kal.  adj.  [local,  Fr.   locus, 

Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  properties  of  place. 

By  ascending,  after  that  the  sharpness  of  death 
was  overcome,  he  took  the  very  local  possession  of 
glory,  and  that  to  the  use  of  all  that  are  his,  even 
as  himself  before  had  witnessed,  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.  Hooker. 

A  higher  flight  the  vent'rous  goddess  tries, 
Leaving  material  world  and  local  skies.         Prior. 

2.  Relating  to  place. 

The  circumstance  of  local  nearness  in  them  unto 


us,  might  haply  enforce  in  us  a  duty  of  greater  se- 
paration from  them  than  from  those  other.  Hooker. 
Where  there  is  only  a  local  circumstance  of  wor- 
ship, the  same  thing  would  be  worshipped,  supposing 
that  circumstance  changed.  Stillingjltel. 

3.  Being  in  a  particular  place. 
Dream  not  of  their  fight, 
As  of  a  duel,  or  of  the  local  wounds 
Of  head  or  heel.  Milton, 

How  is  the  change  of  being  sometimes  here, 
sometimes  there,  made  by  local  motion  in  vacuuir, 
without  a  change  in  the  body  moved?  Digby. 

Loca'lity,  16-kaTe-te.  n.  s.  [from  local.] 
Existence  in  place;  relation  of  place  or 
distance. 

That  the  soul  and  angels  are  devoid  of  quantity 

and  dimension,  and  that  they  have  uothing  to  do 

with  grosser  locality,  is  generally  opinioned.  Glanv. 

Lo'cally,    lo'kal-le.    adv.    [from    local.] 

With  respect  to  place. 

Whether  things,  in  their  natures  so  divers  as 
body  and  spirit,  which  almost  in  nothing  communi- 
cate, are  not  essentially  divided,  though  not  locally 
distant,  I  leave  to  the  readers.  Glanville. 

Loca'tion,  16-ka'shiln.  n.  s.[locatio,  Lat.] 
Situation  with  respect  to  place;  act  of 
placing;  state  of  being  placed. 

To  say  that  the  world  is  somewhere,  means  no 

more  than  that  it  does  exist,  this,  though  a   phrase 

burrowed  from  place,  signifying  only  its  existence, 

not  location.  Locke. 

Loch,  16k.  n.  s.  A  lake.   Scotish. 

A  lake  or  loch,  that  has  no  fresh  water  running 
into  it,  will  turn  it  into  a  stinking  puddle.     Cheyne. 

Lock,  16k.  n.  s.  [loc,  Sax.  in  both  senses.] 

1 .  An  instrument  composed  of  springs  and 
bolts,  used  to  fasten  doors  or  chests. 

No  gate  so  strong,  no  lock  so  firm  and  fast, 
But  with  that  piercing  noise  flew  open  quit  or  brast. 

Spenser. 

We  have  locks,  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves.  Shaksji. 

As  there  are  locks  for  several  purposes,  so  are 
there  several  inventions  in  locks,  in  contriving  their 
wards  or  guards.  Moxcn. 

2.  The  part  of  the  gun  by  which  fire  is 
struck. 

A  gun  carries  powder  and  bullets  for  seven 
charges  and  discharges:  under  the  breech  of  the 
barrel  is  one  box  for  the  powder,  a  little  before  the 
lock,  anofher  for  the  bullets;  behind  the  cock  a 
charger,  which  carries  the  powder  to  the  further 
end  of  the  lock.  Grew. 

3.  A  hug;  a  grapple. 

They  must  be  practised  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes 
of  wrestling,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tugg 
or  grapple,  and  to  close.  Milton. 

4.  Any  inclosure. 

Sergesthus,  eager  with  his  beak  to  press 
Betwixt  the  rival  galley  and  the  rock, 
Shuts  up  the  unwieldy  centaur  in  the  lock.     Dryd. 

5.  A  quantity  of  hair  or  wool  hanging  to- 
gether. 

Well  might  he  perceive  the  hanging  of  her  hair 
in  lock,  some  curled,  and  some  forgotton.     Sidney. 

A  goodly  cypress,  who  bowing  her  fair  head  over 
the  water,  it  seemeth  she  looked  into  it,  and  dressed 
her  green  locks  by  that  running  river.  Sidney. 

His  grizly  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound, 
Disorder'd  hung  about  his  shoulders  round.  Spenser. 

The  bottom  was  set  against  a  lock  of  wool,  and 
the  sound  was  quite  deaded.  Bacon. 

They  nourish  only  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of 
their  heads.  Sandys. 

A  lock  of  hair  will  draw  more  than  a  cable  rope. 

Grew. 

Behold  the  locks  that  are  grown  white 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles.  .Addison. 

Two  locks  that  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls;  and  well-conspir'd,  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  her  smooth  iv'ry  neck.  Pope. 
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45,  A  tuft. 

I  suppose  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of 
daisies,  or  smelling  to  a  lock  of  hay.  Mdison. 

To  Lock,  lok.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shut  or  fasten  with  locks. 

The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor, 
She  left  behind,  and  locking  ev'ry  door, 
Thought  all  secure.  Dryden. 

2.  To  shut  up  or  confine,  as  with  locks. 

I  am  lockt  in  one  of  them; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out.       Shaksp. 

We  do  lock 
Our  former  sample  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates. 

Shaksp. 
Then  seek  to  know  those  things  which  make  us 
blest, 
And  having  found  them,  lock  them  in  thy  breast. 

Denham. 

The  frighted  dame 

The  log  in  secret  lock'd.  Dryden. 

If  the  door  to  a  council  be  kept  by  armed  men, 

and  all  such  whose  opinions  are  not  liked  kept  out,  the 

freedom  of  those  within  is  infringed,  and  all   their 

acts  are  as  void  as  if  they  were  locked  in.     Dryden. 

One  conduces  to  the  poet's  completing  of  his  work; 

the  other  slackens  his  pace,  and  locks  him  up  like  a 

knight-errant  in  an  enchanted  castle.  Dryden. 

The  father  of  the  gods 
Confin'd  their  fury  to  those  dark  abodes, 
And  locked  'em  safe  within,  oppress'd  with  mountain 
loads.  Dryden. 

If  one  third  of  the  money  in  trade  were  locked  up, 
must  not  the  landholders  receive  one  third  less? 

Locke. 

Always  lock  up  a  cat  in  a  closet  where  you  keep 

your  china  plates,  for  fear  the  mice  may  steal  in 

and  break  them.  Swift. 

Your  wine  locked  up, 
Plain  milk  will  do  the  feat.  Pope. 

3.  To  ciosS  fast. 

Death  blasts  his  bloom,  and  locks  his  frozen  eyes. 

Gay. 

To  Look,  16k.  v.  n, 

1.  To  become  fast  by  a  lock. 

For  not  of  wood,  nor  of  enduring  brass, 
Doubly  disparted  it  did  lock  and  close, 
That  when  it  locked,  none  might  through  it  pass. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  unite  by  mutual  insertion. 

Either  they  lock  into  each  other,  or  slip  one  upon 

another's  surface;  as  much  of  their  surfaces  touches 

as  makes  them  cohere.  Boyle. 

Lo'cker,    lok'kur.98    n.   s.    [from   lock.1] 

Any  thing  that  is  closed  with  a  lock;  a 

drawer. 

I  made  lockers  or  drawers  at  the  end  of  the  boat. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 
Lo'cket,  lok'kit."  n.  s.  \Joquet,  French.] 
A  small   lock;  any   catch   or  spring  to 
fasten  a  necklace,  or  other  ornament. 

Where  knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lists, 
With  wooden  lockets  'bout  their  wrists.      Hudibras. 
Lo'ckham,   lok'krum.88  n.  s.     A    sort  of 
coarse  linen.  Hanmer. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  about  her  reeky  neck, 
ClambVing  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Shaksp. 

Lo'ckkon,  lok'krum.  n.  s.  A  kind  of 
ranunculus. 

Locomo'tion,  lo-ko-mo'shun.  n.  s.  [locus 
and  ftrotus,  Latin.]  Power  of  changing 
places. 

All  progression,  or  animal  locomotion,  is  per- 
formed by  drawing  on,  or  impelling  forward,  some 
part  which  wa6  before  at  quiet.  Brown. 

Locomotive,  lo-ko-mo'liv.  adj.  [locus 
and  moveo,  Latin  ]  Changing  place; 
having  the  power  of  removing  or  chang- 
ing place. 


I  shall  consider  the  motion,  or  locomotive  faculty 
of  animals.  Derham. 

In  the  night  too  oft  he  kicks, 
Or  shows  his  locomotive  tricks.  Prior. 

An  animal  cannot  well  be  defined  from  any  par- 
ticular, organical  part,  nor  from  its  locomotive   fa- 
culty, for  some  adhere  to  rocks.  Arbuthnot. 
Lo'oust,  lo'kust.    n.  s.   [locusta,  Latin.] 
A  devouring  insect. 

The  Hebrews  had  several  sorts  of  locusts,  which 
are  not  known  among  us:  the  old  historians  and 
modern  travellers  remark,  that  locusts  are  very  nu- 
merous in  Africk,  and  many  places  of  Asia;  that 
sometimes  they  fall  like  a  cloud  upon  the  country, 
and  eat  up  every  thing  they  meet  with.  Moses 
describes  four  sorts  of  locusts.  Since  there  was  a 
prohibition  against  using  locusts,  it  is  not  to  be 
questioned  but  that  these  creatures  were  commonly 
eaten  in  Palestine,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Calmet. 
To-morrow  will  I  bring  the  locusts  into  thy  coast. 

Exodus. 
Air  replete  with  the  steams  of  animals,  rotting, 
has  produced  pestilential  fevers;  such  have  likewise 
been  raised  by  great  quantities  of  dead  locusts. 

Arbuthnot. 
Locust-tkee,  16'kilst-tree.  n.  s. 

The  locust-tree  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  from 
whose  calyx  arises  the  pointal,  which  afterwards 
becomes  an  unicapsular  hard  pod,  including  round- 
ish hard  seeds,  which  are  surrounded  with  a  fung- 
ous stringy  substance.  Miller. 
Lo'destar,  lode'star.     See  Loadstar. 

Lo'destone,  lode'stone.  See  Loadstone. 
To   Lodge,  lodje.  v.  a.  [logian,   Saxon; 

loger,  Trench.] 
i.  To  place  in  a  temporary  habitation. 
When  he  was  come  to  the  court  of  France,  the 
king  stiled  him  by  the  name  of  the  duke  of  York; 
lodged  him,  and  accommodated  him  in  great  state. 

Bacon. 

2.  To   afford   a   temporary    dwelling;    to 
supply  with  a  harbour  for  the  night. 

Ev'ry  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight.  Dryden. 

3.  To  place;  to  plant. 

When  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met, 
And  in  his  side  thought  to  have  lodged  my  spear, 
The  desp'rate  savage  rush'd  within  my  force, 
And  bore  me  headlong  with  him  down  the  rock. 

Otway. 

He  lodged  an  arrow  in  a  tender  breast, 
That  had  so  often  to  his  own  been  prest.     Addison. 

In  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in  the 
memory,  the  mind  is  more  than  passive.         Locke. 

4.  To  fix;  to  settle. 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advane'd, 

And  by  whose  pow'r  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 

To  be  again  displac'd.  Shaksp. 

I  can  give  no  reason, 

More  than  a  lodged  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing 

I  bear  Antonio.  Shaksp. 

5.  To  place  in  the  memory. 
This  cunning   the   king  would  not  understand, 

though  he  lodged  it,  and  noted  it,  in  some  particu- 
lars. Bacon. 

6.  To  harbour  or  cover. 
The  deer  is  lodged,  I  've  track'd  her  to  her  co- 
vert; 

Rush  in  at  once.  Addison. 

7.  To  afford  place  to. 
The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  images, 

than  all  the  senses  can  present  atone  time.  Cheyne. 

8.  To  lay  flat. 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown 
down, 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads. 

Shaksp. 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears; 
Our  sighs,  and  they,  shall  lodge  the  summer  corn, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land.    Shaksp. 
To  Lodge,  lodje.  v.  ??. 


1.  To  reside,  to  keep  residence. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  ev'ry  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  Ivdgt th,  sleep  will  never  lie.  Bhak. 

Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence.  Milton. 

And  dwells  such  rage  in  softest  bosoms  then? 
And  lodge  such  daring  souls  in  little  men?       Pope. 

2.  To  take  a  temporary  habitation. 

Why  commands  the  king, 
That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 
While  he  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field?  Shaksp. 

I  know  not  where  he  lodges;  and  for  me  to  devise 
a  lodging,  and  say,  he  lies  here  or  he  lies  there, 
were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat.  Shaksp. 

Thy  father  is  a  man  of  war,  and  will  not  lodge 
with. the  people.  Samuel. 

3.  To  take  up  residence  at  night. 

My  lords 
And  soldiers,  stay  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

Shaksp. 
Oh,  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place 
of  wayfaring  men,  that  I  might  leave  my  people!  Jer. 
Here  thou  art  but  a  stranger  travelling  to  thy 
country;  it  is  therefore  a  huge  folly  to  be  afflicted, 
because  thou  hast  a  less  convenient  inn  to  lodge  in 
by  the  way.  Taylor. 

4.  To  lie  flat. 

Long  cone  wheat  they  reckon  in  Oxfordshire  best 
for  rank  clays;  and  its  straw  makes  it  not  subject  to 
lodge,  or  to  be  mildewed.  Mortimer. 

Lodge,  lodje.  n.  s.  [logis,  French.] 

1.  A  small  house  in  a  park   >r  forest. 

He  brake  up  his  court,  and  retired  himself,  his 
wife  and  children,  into  a  certain  forest  thereby, 
which  he  calleth  hisdesart,  wherein  he  hath  built 
two  fine  lodges.  Sidney. 

I  found  him  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren. 

Shaksp. 

He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge, 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase.  Shaksp. 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood, 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth.      Milton. 

Whenever  I  am  turned  out,  my  lodge  descends 
upon  a  low-spirited  family.  Swift. 

2.  Any  small  house  appendant  to  a  great- 
er; as,  the  porter's  lodge. 

Lo'dgement,     lodje'ment.    n.    s.     [from 
lodge;  logement,  French.] 

1.  Disposition  or  collocation  in  a  certain 
place. 

The  curious  lodgement  and  inosculation  of  the 
auditory  nerves.  Derham, 

2.  Accumulation;  collection. 

An  oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  mere  lodgement 
of  extravasated  matter.  Sharp. 

3.  Possession  of  the  enemy's  work. 

The  military  pedant  is  making  lodgments,  and 
fighting  battles,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
oiher.  AddisonK 

Lo'dger,  lodje'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  lodge.~] 

1.  One  who  lives  in  rooms  hired  in  the 
house  of  another. 

Base  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host?  now,  I  scorn  the 
term,  nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  ledgers.  Shaksp. 

There  were  in  a  family,  the  man  and  his  wife, 
three  children,  and  three  servants  or  lodgers. 

Graunt. 

Those  houses  are  soonest  infected  that  arc  crowd- 
ed with  multiplicity  otlodgers,  and  nasty  families. 

Harvey. 

The  gentlewoman  begged  me  to  stop;  for  that  a 
lodger  she  had  taken  in  was  run  mad.  Tatti  r. 

Sylla  was  reproached  by  his  fellow  lodger  that 
whilst  the  fellow  lodger  paid  eight  pounds  our  shil- 
ling and  fivepence  halfpenny  for  the  uppermost  story, 
he  paid  for  the  rest  twenty-four  pounds  four  shil- 
lings and  fourpeuce  halfpenny.  Arbuthnot, 

2.  One  that  resides  in  any  place. 

Look  in  i!lat  breast,  most  dirty  dear; 
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Say,  can  yon-  find  but  one  such  lodger  there  ?    Pope . 
Lo'dging,  lodje'ing.410  n.*.[from  lodge.] 

1.  Temporary  habitation;  rooms  hired  in 
the  house  of  another. 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin, 
And  let  him  find  it.  Shaksp. 

Let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of  ac- 
quaintance. Bacon. 

At  night  he  came 
To  his  known  lodgings,  and  his  country  dame. 

Dryden. 

He  desired  his  sister  to  bring  her  away  to  the 
lodgings  of  his  friend.  Mdison. 

Wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow.       Pope. 

2.  Place  of  residence. 

Fair  bosom  fraught  with  virtue's  richest  treasure, 
The  nest  of  love,  the  lodging  of  delight, 

The  bower  of  bliss,  the  paradise  of  pleasure, 
The  sacred  harbour  of  that  heavenly  spright. 

Spenser. 

3.  Harbour;  covert. 

The  hounds  were  uncoupled;  and  the  stag  thought 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet,  than 
to  the  slender  fortification  of  his  lodging.      Sidney. 

4.  Convenience  to  sleep  on. 

Their  feathers  serve  to  stufl'our  beds  and  pillows, 
yielding  us  soft  and  warm  lodging.  Ray. 

Loft,    16ft.  n.  s.  [lloft,  Welsh;  or   from 
lift.-] 

1 .  A  floor. 

Eutychus  fell  down  from  the  third  loft.         Sets. 
There  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft  above.  Bacon. 

2.  The  highest  floor. 

To  lull  him  in  a  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbling  down, 

And  ever  drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  wind.  Spenser. 

3.  llooms  on  high. 

Passing  through  the  spheres  of  watchful  fire, 
And  hills  of  snow,  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder.  Milton. 

A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn  loft  through  a  chink.  Pope. 

Lo'ftily,  lofte'le.  adv.  [from  lofty.] 

1.  On  high;  in  an  elevated  place. 

2.  Proudly;  haughtily. 

They  speak  wickedly  concerning  oppression ;  they 
speak  loftily.  Psalms. 

3.  With  elevation  of  language   or   senti- 
ment; sublimely. 

My  lowly  verse  may  loftily  arise, 
And  lift  itself  unto  the  highest  skies.  Spenser. 

Lo'ftiness,  lof'te-nes.  n.  s.  [from  lofty.] 

1.  Height;  local  elevation. 

2.  Sublimity;  elevation  of  sentiment. 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd, 
The  next  in  majesty:  in  both  the  last.  Dryden. 

3.  Pride;  haughtiness. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  loftiness  enough  in 
their  temper,  and  affected  to  make  a  sovereign 
figure.  Collier. 

Lo'fty,  lof'te.  adj.  [from  loft  or  lift.] 

1.  High;  hovering;  elevated  in  place. 

Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  tow'rs.  Milton. 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance.  Pope 

2.  Elevated  in  condition  or  character. 

Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One.  Isaiah. 

3.  Sublime;  elevated  in  sentiment. 

He  knew 
Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhime.  Milton. 

4.  Proud;  haughty. 

The  eyes  of  the  lofty  shall  be  humbled.     Isaiah. 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 

Shakspeare . 

Man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate, 
A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofty  mate.  Dryden. 


Log,  log.  n.  s.  [The  original  of  this  word 
is  not  known.  Skinner  derives  it  from 
hjjan,  Sax.  to  lie;  Junius,  from  loggc, 
Dutch,  sluggish;  perhaps  the  Latin,  lig- 
num, is  the  true  original.] 

1.  A  shapeless  bulky  piece  of  wood. 
Would  the  lightning  had 

Burnt  up  those  logs  that  thou'rt  injoin'd  to  pile. 

Shakspeare. 

The  worms  with  many  feet  are  bred  under  logs 
of  timber,  and  many  times  in  gardens,  where  no 
logs  are.  Bacon. 

Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  waters  swam, 
An  useless  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within, 

And  hollow'd,  first  a  floating  trough  became, 
And  cross  some  riv'let  passage  did  begin.   Dryden. 

2.  An  Hebrew  measure,  which  held  a 
quarter  of  a  cab,  and  consequently  five- 
sixths  of  a  pint.  According  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  it  was  a  liquid  measure,  the 
seventy-second  part  of  the  .bath  or  eph- 
ah,  and  twelfth  part  of  the  hin.     Calmet. 

A  meat  offering  mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log 
of  oil.  Leviticus. 

Lo'garithms,  log'a-rUAmz.  n.  s.  \_loga- 
rithme,  French;  AoV°s  and  ugrf/^as.] 

Logarithms,  which  are  the  indexes  of  the  ratios 
of  numbers  one  to  another,  were  first  invented  by 
Napier  lord  Merchison,  a  Scottish  baron,  and  after- 
wards completed  by  Mr.  Briggs,  Savilian  professor 
at  Oxford.  They  are  a  series  of  artificial  numbers 
contrived  for  the  expedition  of  calculation,  and  pro- 
ceeding iD  an  arithmetical  proportion,  as  the  num- 
bers they  answer  to  do  in  a  geometrical  one;  for 
instance, 

01234         5         6  1         8  9 

1  2  4  8  16  32  64  128  256  512 
Where  the  numbers  above,  beginning  with  (0),  and 
arithmetically  proportional,  are  called  logarithms. 
The  addition  and  subtraction  of  logarithms  answers 
to  the  multiplication  and  division  of  the  numbers 
they  correspond  with;  and  this  saves  an  infinite  deal 
of  trouble.  In  like  manner  will  the  extraction  of 
roots  be  performed,  by  dissecting  the  logarithms  of 
any  numbers  for  the  square  root,  and  trisecting 
them  for  the  cube,  and  so  on.  Harris. 

Lo'ggats,  log' gits.91  n.  s. 

Loggats  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  play  or  game, 
which  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated  in 
the  thirty-third  statute  of  Henry  VIII.     It  is  the 
same  which  is  now  called  kittle-pins,  in  which  boys 
often  make  use  of  bones  instead  of  wooden  pins, 
throwing  at  tbem  with  another  bone  instead  of  bow- 
ling. Hanmer. 
Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but 
to  play  at  loggals  with  them.                    Shakspeare. 
Lo'ggerhkad,  log'gur-hed.  n.  s.   \_logge, 
Dut.  stupid,  and  head;  or  rather  from 
log,  a  heavy  motionless  mass,  as  block- 
head.] A   dolt;   a  blockhead;   a  thick- 
skull. 

Where  hast  been,  Hal? 
— With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongst  three 
or  fourscore  hogsheads.  Shakspeare. 

Says  this  loggerhead,  what  have  we  to  do  to 
quench  other  people's  fires?  L' Estrange. 

To  fall  to  Loggerheads,  log'gur-hedz.  ) 
To  go  to  Loggerheads,  log'gur-hedz.  ) 
To  scuffle;  to  fight  without  weapons. 

A  couple  of  travellers  that  took  up  an  ass,  fell  to 
loggerheads,  which  should  be  his  master.  VEstrange. 
Lo'ggerheaded,    log'gur-hed-ed.      adj. 
[from  loggerhead.]    Dull;   stupid;  dolt- 
ish. 

You  loggerheaded  and  unpolish'd  groom,  what! 
no  attendance?  Shakspeare. 

LO'GICK,  lod'jik.  n.  s.  \logique,  Fr.  lo- 
gica,  Lat.  from  Ao'yes.]  The  art  of  rea- 
soning. One  of  the  seven  sciences. 


Logick  is  the  art  of  using  reason  well  in  our  in- 
quiries after  truth,  and  the  communication  of  it  to 
others.  Watts. 

Talk  logick  with  acquaintance, 

And  practise  rhetorick  in  your  common  talk.  Shak. 

By  a  logick  that  left  no  man  any  thing  which  ho 

might  call  his  own,  they  no  more  looked  upon  it  as 

the  case  of  one  man,  but  the  case  of  the  kingdom. 

Clarendon. 

Here  foam 'd  rebellious  logick,  gagg'd  and  bound, 

There  stript  fair  rhetorick  languish'd  on  the  ground. 

Pope. 
Lo'gical,  lod'jik-al.   adj.   [from  logick.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  logick;  taught  in  logick. 

The  heretick  complained  greatly  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, as  being  too  full  of  logical  subtilties.   Hooker. 

Those  who  in  a  logical  dispute  keep  in  general 
terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy.  Dryden. 

We  ought  not  to  value  ourselves  upon  our  ability, 
in  giving  subtile  rules,  and  finding  out  logical  argu- 
ments, since  it  would  be  more  perfection  not  to 
want  them.  Baker. 

2.  Skilled  in  logick;  furnished  with  logick. 
A  man  who  sets  up  for  a  judge  in  criticism,  should 

have  a  dear  and  logical  head.  Spectator. 

Lo'gically,  lod'je-kal-e.  adv.  [from  logi- 
cal.] According  to  the  laws  of  logick. 

How  can  her  old  good  man 
With  honour  take  her  back  again? 
From  hence  I  logically  gather, 
The  woman  cannot  live  with  either.  Prior. 

Logi'cian,  16-jish'un.  n.  s.  \_logicien,  Fr. 
logicus,  Lat.]  A  teacher  or  professor 
of  logick;  a  man  versed  in  logick. 

If  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  and  have  as  • 
well  judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great  mat- 
ters. Bacon. 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of 
laughter.  Mdison. 

Each  staunch  polemick  stubborn  as  a  rock, 
Each  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Locke, 
Came  whip  and  spur.  Pope. 

A  logician  might  put  a  case  that  would  serve  for 
an  exception.  Swift. 

The  Arabian  physicians  were  subtile  men,  and 
most  of  them  logicians;  accordingly  they  have 
given  method,  and  shed  subtilty  upon  their  author. 

Baker. 
Lo'gman,  log'man.38  n.  s.  [log  and  man.] 
One  whose  business  is  to  carry  logs. 

For  your  sake 
Am  I  this  patient  logman.  Shakspeare. 

Lo'gomachy,  lo-g6m'a-ke.618  n.  s.   [Xoyo- 
fjL<x.yJ*r]  A  contention  in  words;  a  con 
tention  about  words. 

Forced  terms  of  art  did  much  puzzle  sacrt 
theology  with  distinctions,  cavils,  quiddities;  an 
so  transformed  her  to  a  mere  kind  of  sophistry  a< 
logomachy.  Howel. 

Lo'gwood,  log'wud.  n.  s. 

Logwood  is  of  a  very  dense  and  firm  texture;  and 
is  the  heart  only  of  the  tree  which  produces  it.  It 
is  very  heavy,  and  remarkably  hard,  and  of  a  deep, 
strong,  red  colour.  It  grows  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  but  no  where  so  plentifully  as  on  the 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  Hill. 

To  make  a  light  purple,  mingle  ceruse  with  log- 
wood water.  Peacham. 

Lo'hock,  lo'hok.  n.  s. 

Lohock  is  an  Arabian  name  for  those  forms  of 
medicines  which  are  now  commonly  called  ecleg- 
mas,  lambatives,  or  linctuses.  Quincy. 

Lohocks  and  pectorals  were  prescribed,  and  ve- 
nesection repeated.  Wiseman. 
Loin,  16in.a99  n.  s.  \_lhvyn,  Welsh.] 

1.  The  back  of  an  animal  carved  out  by 
the  butcher. 

2.  Loins;  the  reins. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  loins.  Shakspeare. 


LOL 


L  ON 


LON 


Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins!  Shakspeare. 

Virgin  mother,  hail! 
High  in  the  love  of  Hcav'n!  yet  from  my  loins 
Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the  Son 
Of  God  most  high.  Milton. 

A  multitude!  like  which  the  populous  north 
Pour'd  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene,  or  the  Danaw,  wheo  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  south.  Milton. 

To  LO'ITER,  I6e'tur.»»  v.  n.  [loteren, 
Dutch.]  To  linger;  to  spend  time  care- 
lessly; to  idie. 

Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being  you  are 
to  take  soldiers  up  in  the  countries.        Shakspeare. 

Whence  this  long  delay? 
You  loiter,  while  the  spoils  are  thrown  away. 

Dry  den. 
Mark  how  he  spends  his  time,  whether  he  unac- 
lively  loiters  it  away.  Locke. 

If  we  have  gone  wrong,  let  us  redeem  the  mis- 
take; if  we  have  loitered,  let  us  quicken  our  pace, 
and  make  the  most  of  the  present  opportunity. 

Rogers. 

Lo'iterer,  ioe'tur-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  loiter.'] 

A  lingerer;  an  idler;  a  lazy  wretch;  one 

who  lives  without  business;  one  who  is 

sluggish  and  dil-'tory. 

Give  gloves  to  thy  reapers  a  largess  to  cry. 
And  duly  to  loiterers  have  a  good  eye.         Tusser. 
The  pocr,  by  idleness  or  unthrif-.iness,  are  riotous 
spenders,  vagabonds,  and  loiterers.  Hayward. 

Where  hast  thou  been,  ihou  loiterer? 
Though  my  eyes  clos'd,  my   anus  have  still  been 

open'd, 
To  search  if  thou  wert  come.  Ohcay. 

Providence  would  only  enter  mankind  into  the 
useful  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest 
to  employ  our  industry,  that  we  live  not  like  idle 
loitereis  and  truants.  More. 

Ever  listless  lo'Wrers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend.  Pope. 
To  LOLL,  161.*08  v.  n.  [Of  this  word  the 
etymology  is  not  known.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  contemptuously  derived  from 
lollard,  a  name  of  great  reproach  before 
the  reformation;  of  whom  one  tenet  was, 
that  all  trades  not  necessary  to  life  are 
unlawful.] 

1.  To  lean  idly;  to  rest  lazily  against  any 
thing. 

So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me;  so 
shakes  and  pulis  me.  Shakspeare. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed, 
put  on  his  knees  at  meditation.  Shakspeare. 

Close  by  a  softly  murm'ring  stream, 
A'here  lovers  us'd  to  loll  and  dream.        Hudibras. 
'  To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  citron  steds, 
'nd  lay  your  guilty  limbs  in  Tyrian  beds.  Dryden. 

Void  of  care  he  lolls  supine  in  state, 
And  leaves  his  business  to  be  done  by  fate.  Dryden. 

But  wanton  now,  and  lolling  at  our  ease, 
We  suffer  all  the  invet'rate  ills  of  peace.    Dryden. 

A  lazy,  lolling  sort 
Of  ever  listless  loit'rers.  Dunciad. 

2.  To  hang  out:  used  of  the  tongue  hang- 
ing ou<.  in  weariness  or  play. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat, 
With  lolling  tongue  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet.  Dryd. 

With  harmless  play  amidst  the  bowls  he  pass'd, 
And  with  his  lolling  tongue  assay'd  the  taste.  Dryd. 

To  Loll,  161.  v.  a.  To  put  out:  used  ot 
the  tongue  exerted. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are  blind; 
Hadst  thou  but,  Janus-like,  a  face  behind, 
To  see  the  people,  when   splaj   mouths  they  make, 

To  mark  their  fingei    | ted  at  ihy  back, 

Their  tongues  loWd  out  a  foot.  Dryden. 

By  Strymon's  freezing  streams  he  sat  alone, 
Trees  bom  their  heads  to  hear  him  sing  his  wrongs, 
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Fierce  tygers  couch'd  around,  and  loll'd  their  fawn- 
ing tongues.  Dryden. 

Lomp,  l(imp.lG5  n.  s.    A  kind  of  roundish 

fish. 
Lone,  lone.  adj.  [contracted  from  alone.] 

1.  Solitary;  unfrequented;  having  no  com- 
pany. 

Here  the  lone  hour  a  blank  of  life  display?. 

Savage. 
Thus  vanish  sceptres,  coronets,  and  balls, 
And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls.  Pope. 

2.  Single;  not  conjoined  or  neighbouring 
to  others. 

No  lone  house  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  a 
rookery,  is  more  contemplative  than  this  court. 

Pope. 

Lo'neliness,  lone'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from  lone- 
ly.] 

1.  Solitude;  want  of  company. 

The  huge  and  sportful  assembly  grew  to  him  a 
tedious  loneliness,  esteeming  nobody  since  Dai- 
phantus  was  lost.  Sidney. 

2.  Disposition  to  solitude. 
I  see 

The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 

Your  salt  tears  head.  Shakspeare. 

Lo'nely,  lone'le.  adj.  [from  lone.] 

1.  Solitary. 

I  go  alone, 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon;  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen.  Shaksp. 

Why  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  hcav'n,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller.'  Milton. 

Time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 
Of  arms  imagin'd  in  your  lonely  cell.  Dryden. 

2.  Addicted  to  solitude. 

When,  fairest  princess, 
You  lonely  thus  from  the  full  court  retire, 
Love  and  the  graces  follow  to  your  solitude.  Rmve. 

Lo'neness,  lone'nes.  n.  s.  [from  lone.] 
Solitude;  dislike  of  company. 

If  of  court  life  you  knew  the  good, 
You  would  leave  loneness.  Donne. 

I  can  love  her  who  loves  loneness  best.      Donne. 
Lo'nesome,  lone'sum.    adj.   [from   lone.] 
Solitary;  dismal. 

Yoh  either  must  the  earth  from  rest  disturb, 
Or  roll  around  the  heavens  the  solar  orb; 
Else  what  a  dreadful  face  will  nature  wear! 
How  horrid  will  these  lonesome  seats  appear! 

,         Blackmore. 
Long,  long.  adj.   [long,  Fr.  longus^  Lat.] 

1.  Not  short:  used  of  time. 

He  talk'd  a  long  while,  even  till  the  break  of  day. 

Acts. 
He  was  desirous  to  see  him  of  a  long  season. 

Luke. 

2.  Not  short:  used  of  space. 

Empress,  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long.  Milton. 

3.  Having  one  of  its  geometrical  dimen- 
sions in  a  greater  degree  than  either  of 
the  other. 

His  branches  became  long  because  of  the  waters. 

Ezekiel. 

We  made  the  trial  in  a  long  neck'd  phial  left 

open  at  the  top.  Boyle. 

4.  Of  any  certain  measure  in  length. 

Women  eal  their  children  of  a  span  long.    Lam. 
These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimensions  drew, 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace.      Milton. 
The  fig-tree  spreads  her  arms, 

Milton. 
A  pond'rous  mace, 
Full  twenty  cubits  long,  he  swings  around.       Pope. 

5.  Not  soon  ceasing,  or  at  an  end. 

Man  goeth  to  his  long  home.  Ecclesiastes. 


Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land.  Exodus. 

They  open  to  themselves  at  length  a  way 
Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  try'd.         Milton. 

Him  after  long  debate  of  thoughts  revolv'd 
Irresolute,  his  final  sentence  chose.  Milton. 

Long  and  ceaseless  hiss.  Milton. 

Dilatory. 

Death  will  not  be  long  in  coming,  and  the  cove- 
nant of  the  grave  is  not  shewed  unto  thee.    Ecclvs. 

7 .  Tedious  in  narration. 
Chief  mast'ry  to  dissect, 

With  long  and  tedious  havock,  fabled  knights. 

Milton. 
Reduce,  my  muse,  the  wand'ring  song, 
A  tale  should  never  be  too  long.  Prior. 

8.  Continued  by  succession  to  a  great  se- 
ries. 

But  first  a  long  succession  must  ensue.     Milton. 

9.  [from  the  verb.  To  long.]  Longing; 
desirous:  or  perhaps  long  continued, 
from  the  disposition  to  continue  looking 
at  any  thing  desired. 

Praying  for  him,  and  casting  a  long  look  that 
way,  he  saw  the  galley  leave  the  pursuit.     Sidney. 

By  ev'ry  circumstance  I  know  he  loves; 
Yet  he  but  doubts,  and  parlies,  and  casts  out 
Many  a  long  look  for  succour.  Dryden. 

10.  [In  musick  and  pronunciation.]  Pro- 
tracted: as,  a  long  note;  a  long  syllable. 

Long,  long.  adv. 

1.  To  a  great  length  in  space. 

The  marble  brought,  erects  the  spacious  dome, 
Or  forms  the  pillars  Jong-extended  rows, 
On  which  the  planted  grove  and  pensile  garden 
grows.  Prior. 

2.  Not  for  a  short  time. 

With  mighty  barres  of  Jong-enduring  brass. 

Fairfax. 

When  the  trumpet  soundeth  long,  they  shall 
come  up  to  the  mount.  Exodus- 

The  martial  Ancus 
Furbish'd  the  rusty  sword  again, 
Resum'd  the  Jong-forgotten  shield.  Dryden. 

One  of  these  advantages,  which  Corneille  has 
laid  down,  is  the  making  choice  of  some  signal  and 
Jong-expected  day,  whereon  the  action  of  the  play 
is  to  depend.  Dryden. 

So  stood  the  pious  prince  unmov'd,  and  Jong 
Sustain'd  the  madness  of  the  noisy  throng-  Dryden. 

The  muse  resumes  her  Jong-forgotten  lays, 
And  love,  restor'd,  his  ancient  realm  surveys. 

Dryden. 

No  man  has  complained  that  you  have  discours- 
ed too  long  on  any  subject,  for  you  leave  us  in  an 
eagerness  of  learning  more.  Dryden. 

Persia  left  for  you 
The  realm  of  Candahar  for  dow'r  I  brought, 
That  Jong-contended  prize  for  which  you  fought. 

Dryden. 

It  may  help  to  put  an  end  to  that  Jong-agitated 
and  unreasonable  question,  whether  man's  will  be 


free  or  no? 


Locke. 


Branching  so  broad  and  long. 


Heav'n  restores 
To  thy  fond  wish  the  Jong-expected  shores.     Pope. 

3.  In  the  comparative,  it  signifies  for  more 
time;  and  in  the  superlative,  for  most 
time. 

When  she  could  not  longer  hide  him,  she  took 
for  him  an  ark  of  bullrusbes.  Exodus. 

Eldest  parents  signifies  either  the  eldest  men  and 
women  that  have  had  children,  or  those  who  have 
longest  had  issue.  ,  Locke. 

4.  Not  soon. 

Not  Jong  after  there  arose  against  it  a  tempes- 
tuous wind.  Jlcts. 

5.  At  a  point  of  duration  far  distant. 

If  the  world  li;  eternal,  those  would  have 

been  (bund  in  i',  and  generally  spread  Jong  ago, 
and  beyond  the  memory  of  all  ages.  TUlotson. 


LON 


L  ON 


LOO 


Say,  that  you  once  were  virtuous  long  ago? 
A  frugal,  hardy  people.  Philips. 

6.  [for  along;   au   long,  Fr.]     All  along; 
throughout:  of  time. 

Them  among 
There  sat  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age, 
Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long.  F.  Queen. 

Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  ce'.ebrdea, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  ali  night  long, 
And  then  they  say  no  spirit  walks  abroad, 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.  Shakspeare- 

He  fed  me  all  my  life  long  to  this  day.    Genesis. 

Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  genera- 
tion. Psalms. 
Long,  long.  adv.  [gelang,  a  fault,  Sax.] 
By  the  fault;  by   the  failure.     A  word 
now  out  of  use,  but  truly  English. 

Respective  and  wary  men  had  rather  seek  quiet- 
ly their  own,  and  wish  that  the  world  may  go  well, 
so  it  be  not  long  of  them,  than  with  pains  and  haz- 
ard make  themselves  advisers  for  the  common  good. 

Hooker. 

Maine,  Blois,  Poictiers,  and  Tours  are  won  away, 
Long  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay.     Shaksj>eare 

Mistress,  all  this  coil  is  long  of  you.  Shakspeare. 

If  we  owe  it  to  him  that  we  know  so  much,  it  is 
perhaps  long  of  his  fond  adorers  that  we  know  so 
little  more.  Glanville. 

To  Long,  long.  v.  n.  [gelangen,  German, 

to  ask.   Skinner.']  To   desire  earnestly; 

to  wish  with  eagerness  continued:  with 

for  or  after  before  the  thing  desired. 


Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land 

With  any  longed  for  change,  or  better  state.  Shaksp. 

And  thine  eyes  shall  look,  and  fail  with  longing 

for  them.  Deuteronomy. 

If  erst  he  wished,  now  he  longed  sore.    Fairfax. 

The  great  master  perceived,  that  Rhodes  was  the 

place  the  Turkish  tyrant  longed  after.  Knolles. 

If  the  report  be  good,  it  causeth  love, 
And  longing  hope,  and  well  assured  joy.       Davies. 

His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain, 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again, 
He  dooms  to  deaih  deserv'd.  Dryden. 

Glad  of  the  gift,  the  new-made  warrior  goes, 

And  arms  among  the  Greeks,  and  longs  for  equal 

foes.  Dryden. 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality?  Addison. 

There's  the  tie  that  binds  you; 
You  long  to  call  him  father:  Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 

Addison. 

Nicomedes  longing  for  herrings,  was  supplied 

with  fresh  ones  by  his  cook,  at  a  great  distance  from 

the  sea.  Arbuthnot. 

Through  stormy  seas 
I  courted  dangers,  and  I  long'dfor  death.  A.  Philips. 
Longani'mity,    iong-ga-nim'e-te.     n.    s. 
[longanimilas,    Lat.    longanimite,   Fr.] 
Forbearance;  patience  of  offences. 

It  had  overcome  the  patience  of  Job,  as  it  did  the 
meekness  of  Moses,  and  surely  had  mastered  any 
but  the  longanimity  and  lasting  sufferance  of  God. 

Brown. 
That  innocent  and  holy  matron  had  rather  go 
clad  in  the  snowy  white  robes  of  meekness  and  long- 
animity, than  in  the  purple  mantle  of  blood. 

Howel. 
Lo'ngboat,  long'bote.  n.  s.  The  largest 
boa*,  belonging  to  a  ship. 

At  the  first  descent  on  shore,  he  did  countenance 

the  landing  in  his  longboat.  Wotton. 

They  first  betray  their  masters,  and  then,  when 

they  find  the  vessel  sinking,  save  themselves  in  the 

longboat.  VEstrange. 

Longevity,  16n-jev'e-te.403  n.  s.  [longa- 

vus,  Latin.]  Length  of  lite. 


That  those  are  countries  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  convenient  to  live  in,  appears  from  the 
longevity  of  the  natives.  Ray  on  the  Creativn. 

The  instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  amongst  the 
abstemious.  Arbuthnot  on  Mimenls. 

Longi'manous,  J&n-jim'ma-nus."18  adj. 
[longuemain,  Fr.  longimanus,  Lat.] 
Longhanded;  having  long  hands. 

The  villainy  of  this  Christian  exceeded  the  per- 
secution of  heathens,  whose  malice  was  never  so 
longimanous  as  to  reach  the  soul  of  their  enemies, 
or  to  extend  unto  the  exile  of  their  elysiums. 

Broion. 
Longi'metry,   ion-jim'me-tre.108  618   n  s. 
[longus,  and  i^trpiu;    longi?netrie,  Fr.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  measuring  dis- 
tances. 

Our  two  eyes  are  like  two  different  stations  in  lon- 
gimetry,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  distance  be- 
tween two  objects  is  measured.  Cheyne. 
Lo'nging,  iong'ing.4-0   n.  s.   [from  long.] 
Earnest  desire;  continual  wish. 

When  within  short  time  I  came  to  the  degree  of 
uncertain  wishes,  and  that  those  wishes  grew  to  un- 
quiet longings,  when  I  would  fix  my  thoughts  upon 
nothing,  but  that  within  little  varying  they  should 
end  with  Philoclea.  Sidney. 

1  have  a  woman's  longings 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal, 
To  see  great  Hector  in  the  weeds  of  peace.  Shaksp. 
The  will  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfac- 
tions, and  to  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses 
which  it  then  feels  in  its  wants  of,  and  longings  after 
them.  Locke. 

Lo'ngingly,  long'ing-le.  adv.  [from  long- 
ing.^   With  incessant  wishes. 
To  his  first  bias  longingly  he  leans, 
And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means.  Dryd. 
Lo'ngish,     long'ish.     adj.    [from    long.] 


Somewhat  long. 


LO'NGI TUBE,  ion'je-tude.  n.  s.  [longi- 
tude, Fr.  longitudo,  Lat.] 

1.  Length;  the  greatest  dimension. 

The  ancients  did  determine  the  longitude  of  all 
rooms,  which  were  longer  than  broad,  by  the  double 
of  their  latitude.  Wstton. 

The  variety  of  the  alphabet  was  in  mere  longitude 
only;  but  the  thousand  parts  of  our  bodies  may  be 
diversified  by  situation  in  all  the  dimensions  of  solid 
bodies;  which  multiplies  all  over  and  over  again,  and 
overwhelms  the  fancy  in  a  new  abyss  of  unfathomable 
number.  Bentley. 

This  universal  gravitation  is  an  incessant  and  uni- 
form action  by  certain  and  established  laws,  accord- 
ing to  quantity  of  matter  and  longitude  of  distance, 
that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  or  impaired.       Bentley. 

2.  The   circumference  of  the   earth  mea- 
sured from  any  meridian. 

Some  of  Magellanus's  company  were  the  first  that 
did  compass  the  world  through  all  the  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude. Abbot. 

3.  The  distance  of  any  part  of  the  earth 
to  the  east  or  west  of  any  place. 

Toconc'ude; 
Of  longitudes,  what  other  way  have  we, 
But  to  mark  when  and  where  the  dark  eclipses  be? 

Donne. 

His  was  the  method  of  discovering  the  longitude 

by  bomb  vessels.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  The  position  of  any  thing  to  east  or 
west. 

The  longitude  of  a  star  is  its  distance  from  the 
first  point  of  numeration  towards  the  east,  which 
first  point,  unto  the  ancients,  was  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. Brown. 
Longitu'dinal,      lon-je-tu'de-nal.      adj. 
[from  longitude;  longitudinal,  French.] 
Measured  by  the  length;  running  in  the 
longest  direction. 


Longitudinal  is  opposed  to  transverse:  these  vesi- 
cular arc  distended,  and  iheir  longitudinal  diameters 
straitened,  and  so  the  length  of  the  whole  muscle 
shortened.  Chtyne. 

Lo'ngly,  long'ie.  adv.  [from  long.]  Long- 
ingly; with  great  liking. 

Master,  you  Iook'd  so  longly  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps,  you  mark'd  not,  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Shakspear  e. 
Lo'ngsome,  long'sum.  adj.  [from  long.] 
Tedious;  wearisome  by  its  length. 

They  found  the  war  so  churlish  and  longsome,  as, 
they  grew  then  to  a  resolution,  that,  as  long  as 
England  stood  in  a  state  to  succour  those  countries, 
they  should  but  consume  themselves  in  an  endless 
war.  Bacon. 

When  chill'd  by  adverse  snows,  and  beating  rain , 
We  tread  with  wearied  steps  the  longsome  plain. 

Prior. 

Lo'ngsuffering,  long-suf'fur-ing.  adj  • 
[long  arid  suffering^]  Patient;  not  easily 
provoked. 

The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suf- 
fering, and  abundant  in  goodness.  Exodus. 
Lo'ngsuffering,    long-suf'fur-ing.  n.   s. 
Patience  of  offence;  clemency. 

We  infer  from  the  mercy  and  long-suffering  of 

God,  that  tliey  were  themselves  sufficiently  secure. 

of  his  favour.  Itogers. 

Lo'ngtail,  long'tale.  n.  s.  [long  and  tail.] 

Cut  and  longtail:  a  canting  term  tor  one 

or  another.    A  phrase,  1  believe,  taken 

from  dogs,  which  belonging  to  men  not 

qualified  to  hunt,  had  their  tails  cut. 

He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 
— Aye,  that  I  will  come  cut  and  longtail  under  the 
degree  of  a  squire.  Shaksp. 

Lo'ngways,  long'waze.  adv.  [This  and 
many  other  words  so  terminated  are 
corrupted  from  wise.]  In  the  longitu- 
dinal direction. 

This  island   stands  as  a  vast  mole,  which  lies 
longways,  almost  in  a  parallel  line  to  Naples. 

Addison  on  Italy. 
Lo'ngwinded,  long-wind'ed.   adj.    [long 
and  wind.]  Long-breathed;  tedious. 

My  simile  you  minded, 
Which,  I  confess,  is  too  long-winded.  Swift. 

Lo'ngwise,  long'wize.1"2  adv.  [long  and 
wise.]  In  the  longitudinal  direction. 

They  make  a  little  cross  of  a  quill,  longwise  of 
that  part  of  the  quili  which  hath  the  pith,  and  cross- 
wise of  that  piece  of  the  quill  without  pith.  Bacon. 
He  was  laid  upon  two  beds,  the  one  joined  long- 
wise unto  the  other,  both  which  he  filled  with  his 
length.  Hakewill. 

Loo,  166.  n.  s.  A  game  at  cards. 

A  secret  indignation,  that  all  those  affections  of 

the  mind  should  be  thus  vilely  thrown  away  upon  a 

hand  at  loo-  Addison. 

In  the  fights  of  loo.  Pope. 

Lo'obily,  ioo'be-le.  adj.  [looby  and  like.] 

Awkward;  clumsy. 

The  plot  of  the  farce  was  a  grammar  school,  the 
master  setting  his  boys  their  lessons,  and  a  loobily 
country  fellow  putting  in  for  a  part  among  the  scho- 
lars. VEstrange. 
Lo'oby,  166'be.  n.  s.    [Of  this  word  the 
derivation  is  unsettled.    Skinner  men- 
tions lafifi,  German,  foolish;  and  Junius, 
llabe,  a  clown,  Welsh,  which  seems  to 
be  the  true  original;  unless  it  come  from 
lob-]  A  lubber;  a  clumsy  clown- 

The  vices  trace 
From  the  father's  scoundrel  race. 
Who  could  give  the  looby  such  airs? 
Were  they  masons,  were  they  butchers?         Swift. 
Loof,  166f.3oa  n.  s.    That  part  aloft  of  the 
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ship  which  lies  just  before  the  chess- 
trees,  as  far  as  the  bulkhead  of  the  cas- 
tle. Sea  Diet. 
To   Loof,  16  f.   v.  a.  To  bring  the  ship 

close  to  a  wind. 
Lo'ofkd,  lAdft.™8  adj.  [from  aloof.']  Gone 
to  a  distance. 

She  once  being  looft,  Antony 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  like  a  doating  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight.  Shaksp. 

To  Look,  166k.306  v.  n.  [locan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  direct  the  eye  to  or  from  any  ob- 
ject: when  the  present  object  is  men- 
tioned, the  preposition  after  look  is 
either  on  or  at;  if  it  is  absent,  we  use 

for;  if  distant,  after:  to  was  sometimes 
used  anciently  for  at. 

Your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such  gazes. 
Than  what  you  look  on  now  Shaksp. 

The  gods  look  down,  and  the  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.  Shaksj). 

Abimelccb  looked  out  at  a  window  and  saw  Isaac. 

Genesis. 

Mine  iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that 
I  am  not  able  to  look  up.  Psalms. 

He  was  ruddy,  and  of  a  beautiful  countenance, 
and  goodly  to  look  to.  1  Samuel. 

The  fathers  shall  not  look  back  to  their  children. 

Jeremiah. 

He  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with  anger. 

Mark. 

The  state  would  cast  the  eye,  and  look  about  io 
see  whether  there  were  any  head  under  whom  it 
might  unite.  Bacon. 

Fine  devices  of  arching  water  without  spilling, 
be  pretty  things  to  look  on,  but  nothing  to  health. 

Bacon. 

Froth  appears  white,  whether  the  sun  be  in  the 
meridian,  or  any  where  between  it  and  the  horizon, 
and  from  what  place  soever  the  beholders  look  upon 
it.  Boyle. 

They'll  rather  wait  the  running  of  the  river  dry, 
than  take  pains  to  look  about  for  a  bridge. 

VEstrange. 

Thus  pond'ring,  he  looked  under  with  his  eyes, 
And  saw  the  woman's  tears.  Dryden. 

Bertran ;  if  thou  dar'st  look  out 
Upon  yon  slaughter'd  host.  Dryden. 

I  cannot,  without  some  indignation,  look  on  an  ill 
copy  of  an  excellent  original;  much  less  can  I  be- 
hold with  patience  Virgil  and  Homer  abused  to  their 
faces,  by  a  botching  interpreter.  Dryden. 

Intellectual  beings,  in  their  constant  endeavours 
after  true  felicity,  can  suspend  this  prosecution  in 
particular  cases,  till  they  have  looked  before  them, 
and  informed  themselves,  whether  that  particular 
thing  lie  in  their  way  to  their  main  end.  Locke. 

There  may  be  in  his  reach  a  book,  containing 
pictures  and  discourses  capable  to  delight  and  in- 
struct him,  which  yet  he  may  never  take  the  pains 
to  look  into.  Locke. 

Toward*  those  who  communicate  their  thoughts 
io  print,  I  cannot  but  look  with  a  friendly  regard, 
provided  there  is  no  tendency  in  their  writings  to 
*ice.  Addison. 

A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul  looks 
down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censures  and 
applauses  of  the  multitude.  Addison. 

I  have  nothing  left  but  to  gather  up  the  reliques 
©fa  wreck,  and  look  about  me  to  see  bow  few 
friends,!  have  left.  p0pe  to  Swijt. 

The  optick  uerves  of  such  animals  as  look  the 
same  way  with  both  eyes,  as  of  men,  meet  before 
they  conic  into  the  brain:  !>ut  the  optick  nerves  of 
such  animals  as  do  uct  look  the  same  way  with  both 
eyes,  as  of  fishes,  do  not  meet.  "    Nziulon. 

2.  To  have  power  of  seeing. 

Fate  sec<  thy  life  Iodg'd  in  a  brittle  glass, 
And  hoks  it  through,  but  to  it  cannot  pass.  Dryden. 

3.  To  dire   i  the  intellectual  eye. 

In  regard  of  our  deliverance  past,  and  our  danger 


present  and  to  come,  let  us  look  up  to  God,  and 
every  man  reform  his  own  ways.  Bacon. 

We  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  bare  action,  but 
at  the.  reason  of  it.  Stillingfteel. 

The  man  only  saved  the  pigeon  from  the  hawk, 
that  he  might  ^at  it  himself;  and  if  we  look  well 
about  us,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  of  most 
mediations.  L'Estrange. 

They  will  not  look  beyond  the  received  notions 
of  the  place  and  age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous  a 
thought  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours.  Locke. 

Every  one,  if  he  would  look  into  himself,  would 
find  some  defect  of  his  particular  genius.       Locke. 

Change  a  man's  view  of  things;  let  him  look  into 
the  future  state  of  bliss  and  misery,  and  see  God, 
the  righteous  Judge,  ready  to  render  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds.  Locke. 

4.  To  expect. 

If  he  long  deferred  the  march,  he  must  look  to 
fight  another  battle  before  he  could  reach  Oxford. 

Clarendon. 

5.  To  take  care;  to  watch. 

Look  that  ye  bind  them  fast.  Sliakspeare. 

He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  apples, 
had  thereby  a  property  in  them:  he  was  only  to  look 
that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled,  else  he  rob- 
bed others.  Locke. 

6.  To  be  directed  with  regard  to  any  ob- 
ject. 

Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids 
look  straight  before  thee.  Proverbs. 

7.  To  nave  any  particular  appearance;  to 
seem. 

I  took  the  way 
Which  through  a  path,  but  scarcely  printed,  lay, 
And  look'd  as  lightly  press' J  by  fairy  feet.  Dryden. 

That  spotless  modesty  of  private  and  publick  life, 
that  generous  spirit  which  all  other  Christians 
ought  to  labour  after,  should  look  in  us  as  if  they 
were  natural.  Sprat. 

Piety,  as  it  is  thought  a  way  to  the  favour  of 
God;  and  fortune,  as  it  looks  like  the  effect  either 
of  that,  or  at  least  of  prudence  and  courage,  beget 
authority.  Temple. 

Cowards  are  offensive  to  my  sight; 
Nor  shall  they  see  me  do  an  act  that  looks 
Below  the  courage  of  a  Spartan  king.  Dryden. 

To  complain  of  want,  and  yet  refuse  all  offers  of 
a  supply,  looks  very  sullen.  Burnet. 

Should  I  publish  any  favours  done  me  by  your 
lordship,  I  am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like  vanity 
than  gratitude.  Addison. 

Something  very  noble  may  be  discerned,  but  it 
looketh  cumbersome.  Fellon. 

Late,  a  sad  spectacle  of  woe,  he  trod 
The  desart  sands,  and  now  he  looks  a  god.      Pope. 

From  the  vices  and  follies  of  others,  observe  how 
such  a  practice  looks  in  another  person,  and  remem- 
ber that  it  locks  as  ill,  or  worse,  in  yourself.  Watts. 

This  makes  it  look  the  more  like  truth,  nature 
being  frugal  in  her  principles,  but  various  in  the 
effects  thence  arising.  Cheyne. 

8.  To  have  any  air,  mien,  or  manner. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret, 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own.  Shaksp. 

What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes? 
So  should  he  look  that  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Shaksp. 

Give  me  your  hand,  and  trust  me  you  look  well, 
and  bear  your  years  very  well.  Shaksp. 

Can  these,  or  such,  be  any  aids  to  us? 
Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  shake  the  world, 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprize.  B.  Jonson. 

Though  I  cannot  tell  what  a  man  says;  if  he  will 
be  sincere,  I  may  easily  know  what  he  looks.  Collier. 

It  will  be  his  lot  to  look  singular,  in  loose  and 
licentious  times,  and  to  become  a  by-word.  Atlerb. 

9.  To  form  the  air  in  any  particular  man- 
ner, in  regarding  or  beholding. 

I  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time, 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  on  me, 
Than  1  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy.  Shaksp 

That  which  was  the  worst  now  least  afflicts  me: 
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Blindness,  for  had  I  sight,  confus'd  with  shame, 
Hon  could  1  once  ionic  up,  or  heave  the  head? 

Milton 
These  look  up  to  you  with  reverence,  and  would 
be  animated  by  the  sight  of  him  at  whose  soul  they 
have  taken  'ire  in  liis  writings.  ,ii  to  Pope. 

10.  To  Look  about  one.  To  be  alarmed; 
to  be  vigilant. 

It  will  import  these  men  who  dwell  careless  to 
look  about  them;  to  enter  into  serious  sonsultationt 
how  they  msy  avert  that  ruin  Decay  of  Piety. 

If  you  find  a  wasting  of  your  flesh,  then  look  about 
you,  especially  if  troubled  with  a  cough.      H  :rvey. 

John's  cause  was  a  good  milch  cow,  and  mauy  a 
man  subsisted  his  family  out  of  it:  however,  John 
began  to  think  it  high  time  to  look  about  hiin. 

Arbi.hnot. 

11.  To  Look  after.  To  attend;  to  take 
care  of;  to  observe  with  care,  anxiety, 
or  tenderness. 

Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  look- 
ing after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the 
earth.  Luke. 

Politeness  of  manners,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  should  principally  be  looked  after  in  a  tutor. 

Lr>cke. 

A  mother  was  wont  to  indulge  her  daughters, 
when  any  of  them  desired  dogs,  squirrels,  or  birds; 
but  then  they  must  be  sure  to  look  diligently  after 
them,  that  they  were  not  ill  used.  Locke. 

My  subject  does  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the 
water,  or  point  forth  the  place  whereunto  it  is  now 
retreated.  Woodward. 

12.  To  Look  for.     To  expect. 
Phalanthus's  disgrace  was  engrieved,  in  lieu  of 

comfort,  of  Artesia,   who  telling  him   she    never 
looked  for  other,  bade  him  seek  some  other  mistress. 

Sidney. 

Being  a  labour  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact 
performance  thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  look 
for.  Hooker. 

Thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice,  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  for  no  less  than  death.  Shaksp. 

If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sa- 
crifice for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment.  Hebrews. 

In  dealing  with  cunning  persons,  it  is  good  to  say 
little  to  them,  and  that  which  they  least  look  for. 

Bacon. 

This  mistake  was  not  such  as  they  looked  for; 
and,  though  the  error  in  form  seemed  to  be  ennsent- 
ed  to,  yet  the  substance  of  the  accusation  might  be 
still  insisted  on.  Clarendon. 

Inordinate  anxiety,  and  unnecessary  scruples  in 
confession,  instead  of  setting  you  free,  which  is  the 
benefit  to  be  looked  for  by  confession,  perplex  you 
the  more.  Taylor. 

Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honied  words.  Milton. 

Drown'd  in  deep  despair, 
He  dares  not  offer  one  repenting  prayer: 
Amaz'd  he  lies,  and  sadly  looks  for  death.     Dryd. 

I  must  with  patience  all  the  terms  attend, 
Till  mine  is  call'd;  and  that  long  looked  for  day 
Is  still  encumber'd  with  some  new  delay.     Dryden. 

This  limitation  of  Adam's  empire  to  his  line,  will 
save  those  the  lab.ur  who  would  look  for  one  heir 
among  the  race  of  brutes,  but  will  very  little  con- 
tribute to  the  discovery  of  one  amongst  men.  Locke. 

13.  To  Look  into.  To  examine;  to  sift; 
to  inspect  closely;  to  observe  narrowly. 

His  nephew's  levies  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack; 
But  better  loolCd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness.  Shaksp. 

The  more  frequently  and  narrowly  we  look  into 
the  works  of  nature,  the  more  occasion  we  shall 
have  to  admire  their  beauty.  Alterbury. 

It  is  very  well  worth  a  traveller's  while  to  look 
into  all  that  lies  in  his  way.  Addison. 
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11.   To  Look  on.    To  respect;  to  esteem; 
to  regard  as  good  or  bad. 

Ambitious  men,  if  they  be  checked  in  their  de- 
sires, become  secretly  discontent,  and  look  upon 
men  and  matters  with  an  evil  eye.  Bacon. 

If  a  harmless  maid 
Should  ere  a  wife  become  a  nurse, 
Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse.      Prior. 

15.  To  Look  on.     To  consider;  to  con- 
ceive of;  to  think. 

I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  majestick  writer; 
one  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but  every 
word  and  syllable.  Dry  den. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  morally  impossible,  for  per- 
sons infinitely  proud  to  frame  their  minds  to  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  a  religion  that  taught  noth- 
ing but  self-denial  and  the  cross.  South. 

Do  we  not  all  profess  to  be  of  this  excellent  re- 
ligion? but  who  will  beheve  that  we  do  so,  that 
shall  look  upon  the  actions,  and  consider  the  lives 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Christians?  Tillotson. 

In  the  want  and  ignorance  of  almost  all  things, 
they  Looked  upon  themselves  as  the  happiest  and 
wisest  people  of  the  universe.  Locke. 

Those  prayers  you  make  for  your  recovery  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  best  heard  by  God,  if  they  move 
him  to  a  longer  continuance  of  your  sickness.  Wake. 

16.  To  Look  on.  To  be  a  mere  idle  spec- 
tator. 

I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on.         Shaksp. 

Some  come   to  meet  their  friends,  and  to  make 

merry;  others  come  only  to  look  on.  Bacon. 

17.  To  Look  over.     To  examine;  to  try 
one  by  one. 

Look  oe^r  the  present  and  the  former  time, 
If  no  example  of  so  vile  a  crime 
Appears,  then  mourn.  Dryden. 

A  young  child,  distracted  with  the  variety  of  his 
play-games,  tired  his  maid  every  day  to  look  them 
over.  Locke. 

18.  To  Look  out.     To  search;  to  seek. 
When  the  thriving  tradesman  has  got  more  than 

he  can  well  employ  in  trade,  his  next  thoughts  are 
to  look  out  for  a  purchase.  Locke. 

Where  the  body  is  affected  with  pain  or  sickness, 
we  are  forward  enough  to  look  out  for  remedies,  to 
listen  to  every  one  that  suggests  them,  and  imme- 
diately to  apply  them.  Atlerbury. 

Where  a  foreign  tongue  is  elegant,  expressive, 
and  compact,  we  must  look  out  for  words  as  beau- 
tiful and  comprehensive  as  can  be  found.      Felton. 

The  curious  are  looking  out,  some  for  flattery, 
some  for  ironies,  in  that  poem;  the  sour  folks  think 
they  have  found  out  some.  Swift. 

19.  To  Look  out.  To  be  on  the  watch. 

Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  him- 
self? Collier. 

20.  To  Look  to.  To  watch;  to  take  care  of. 
There  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild  fowl  than  your 

lion  living;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it.  Shaksp. 

Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door? 
Look  to  the  door  there,  Francis.  Shaksp. 

Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to:  let  some  of  my  peo- 
ple have  a  special  care  of  him.  Shaksp. 

Uncleanly  scruples  fear  not  you;  look  lo't. 

Shaksp. 

Know  the  state  of  thy 'flocks,  and  look  weli  to  thy 
herds.  Proverbs. 

WThen  it  came  once  among  our  people,  that  the 
state  offered  conditions  to  strangers  that  would  stay, 
we  had  work  enough  to  get  any  of  our  men  to  look 
to  our  ship.  Bacon. 

If  any  took  sanctuary  for  case  of  treason,  the 
king  "li^ht  appoint  him  keepers  to  look  to  him  in 
sanctuary.  Bacon. 

The  dog's  running  away  with  the  flesh,  bids  the 
cook  look  beUcrio  it  another  time.         L' Estrange. 

For  the  truth  of  the  theory  I  am  in  no  wise  con- 
cerned; the  composer  of  it  must  look  to  that. 

Woodward. 

21.  To  Look  to.     To  behold. 
To  Look,  16t6k.  v,  a. 


1.  To  seek;  to  search  for. 

Looking  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  place, 
Like  a  young  fawn  that  late  hath  lost  the  hind, 
And  seek  each  where.  Spenser. 

2.  To  turn  the  eye  upon. 
Let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face.        2  Kings. 

3.  To  influence  by  looks. 
Such  a  spirit  must  be  left  behind! 

A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 

And  look  the  world  to  law.  Dryden. 

4.  To  Look  out.  To  discover  by  search- 
ing. 

Casting  my  eye  upon  so  many  of  the  general  bills 
as  next  came  to  hand,  I  found  encouragement  from 
them  to  look  out  all  the  bills  I  could.  Graunt. 

Whoever  has  such  treatment,  when  he  is  a  man, 
will  look  out  other  company,  with  whom  he  can  be 
at  ease.  Locke. 

Look,  166k.  interj.  [properly  the  impera- 
tive mood  of  the  verb:  it  is  sometimes 
look  ye.]  See!  lo!  behold!  observe! 

Look!  where  he  comes,  and  my  good  man  too; 
lie's  as  far  from  jealousy  as  I  am  from  giving  him 
cause.  Shaksp. 

Look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world:  fear 
not  your  ad\ancement.  Shaksp 

Look,  when  the  world  hath  fewest  barbarous  peo- 
ple, but  such  as  will  not  marry,  except  they  know 
means  to  live,  as  it  is  almost  every  where  at  this 
day,  except  Tartary,  there  is  no  danger  of  inunda- 
tions of  people.  Bacon. 

Look  you!  we  that  pretend  to  be  subject  to  a 
constitution,  must  not  carve  out  our  own  quality; 
for  at  this  rate  a  cobler  may  make  himself  a  lord. 

Collier  on  Pride 

Look,  166k.  n.  s. 

1.  Air  of  the  face;  mien;  cast  of  the  coun- 
tenance. 

Thou  cream-fae'd  loon, 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look?  Shaksp. 

Thou  wilt  save  the  afflicted  people,  but  will  bring 
down  high  looks.  Psalms. 

Them  gracious  Heav'n  for  nobler  ends  design 'd, 
Their  looks  erected,  and  their  clay  refin'd. 

J.  Dryden,  fun, 

And  though  death  be  the  king  of  terrors,  yet 
pain,  disgrace,  and  poverty,  have  frightful  looks, 
able  to  discompose  most  men.  Locke. 

2.  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing. 

Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength.  Dryden. 

When  they  met  they  made  a  surly  stand, 
And  glar'd  like  angry  lions  as  they  pass'd, 
And  wish'd  that  ev'ry  look  might  be  their  last. 

Dryden. 

Lo'oker,  166k'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  look.'] 

1.  One  that  looks. 

2.  Looker  on.     Spectator,  not  agent. 

Shepherd's  poor  pipe,  when  his  harsh  sound  tes- 
tifies anguish,  into  the  fair  looker  on,  pastime  not 
passion  enters.  Sidney. 

Such  labour  is  then  more  necessary  than  pleasant, 
both  to  them  which  undertake  it,  and  for  the  lookers 
on.  Hooker. 

My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna; 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew.  Shaksp. 

Did  not  this  fatal  war  affront  thy  coast, 
Yet  sattest  thou  an  idle  looker  on?  Fairfax. 

The  Spaniard's  valour  lieth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
looker  on;  but  the  English  valour  lieth  about  the 
soldier's  heart:  a  valour  of  glory  and  a  valour  of 
natural  courage  are  two  things.  Bacon. 

The  people  love  him; 
The  lookers  on,  and  the  enquiring  vulgar 
Will  talk  themselves  to  ac*ion.  Denham. 

He  wish'd  he  had  indeed  been  gone, 
And  only  to  have  stood  a  looker  on.  Addison. 

Looking-glass,  166k'in-glas.  n.  s.  [look 


and  glass.  Mirror;  a  glass  which  shows 
forms  reflected. 

Command  a  mirror  hither  straight, 
That  it  may  shew  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
— Go  some  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking-glass.  Shaks. 

There  is  none  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking-glass. 

South. 

We  should  make  no  other  use  of  our  neighbours' 
faults,  than  of  a  looking-glass  to  mend  our  own  man- 
ners by.  VEstrangt. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  of  Nemi  is  never  ruffled 
with  the  least  breath  of  wind,  which  perhaps,  toge- 
ther with  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  gave  it  formerly 
the  name  of  Diana's  looking-glass.  Mdison. 

Loom,  loom."06  n.  s.  [from  glomus,  a  bot- 
tom of  thread.  Minshew.  Lome  is  a 
general  name  for  a  tool  or  instrument, 

Junius.]     The  frame  in  which  weavers 
work  their  cloth. 

He  must  leave  no  uneven  thread  in  his  loom,  or 
by  indulging  to  any  one  sort  of  leproveable  discourse 
himseif,  defeat  all  his  endeavours  against  the  rest. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads,  the  web  she  strung, 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung.  Mdison. 

A  thousand  inaidens  ply  the  purple  loom, 
To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room.   Prior. 
To  Loom,  i66in.  v.  n.  [leoman,  Sax.J  To 

appear  at  sea.   Skinner. 
Loom,  loom.  n.  s.   A  bird. 

A  loom  is  as  big  as  a  goose ;  of  a  dark  colour,  dap- 
pled with  white  spots  on  tneneek,  back,  and  wings; 
each  feather  marked  near  the  point  with  two  >>pots: 
they  breed  in  Fair  Island.  Grew. 

Loo\,  loon.  '"  n.  a-.  [This  word,  which  is 
now  only  used  in  Scotland,  is  the  En- 
glish word  lovon. ~]  A  sorry  fellow;  a 
scnimdre;;  a  rascal. 

Thou  cream-fae'd  loon, 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look?         Shakspeare. 

The  false  loon,  who  couid  not  work  bis  will 
By  open  force,  employ 'd  his  flatt'ring  skill: 
i  hope,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  not  offend; 
Are  you  afraid  oi'me  that  are  your  friend?  Dryden, 

1  iii:.  young  lord  naci  an  old  cunning  rogue,  oi ,  as 
the  Scots  cali  it,  a  false  loon  of  a  grandfather,  that 
one  might  call  a  Jack  of  ail  trades.  Jtrbuthnot. 
LOOP,  loop.5"6  n.  s.  [from  loo/ien,  Dutch, 
to  run.]  A  double  through  which  a 
string  or  lace  is  drawn;  an  ornamental 
double  or  fringe. 

Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fing'ring  fine, 
Might  in  their  diverse  cunning  engr  dare 
With  this,  so  curious  network  to  compare.  Spenser. 

Make  me  to  see't,  or  at  least  so  prove  it, 
Thai  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on.  Shakspeare. 

Bind  our  crooked  legs  in  hoops, 
Made  of  shells,  with  silver  loops-  Ben  Jonson. 

An  old  fellow  shall  wear  this  or  that  sort  of  cut 
in  his  cloaths  with  great  integrity,  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  degenerated  into  buttons,  pockets, 
and  loops.  Addison. 

Lo'oped,  i66pt.3fi9  adj.  [from  loofi.]  Full 
of  holes. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  'bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm! 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  looped  and  window'd  raggedness  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?  Shakspeare. 

Lo'ophole,  166p'iioic  n.s.  \_loofi  and  hvle.] 
1.    Aperture;  hole  to  give   a  passage. 

The  Indian  herdsman  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds, 
At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade.        Milton. 

Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout, 
The  nice  morn  on  the  Indian  steep, 
From  her  cabin'd  loophole  peep.  Milton. 

Walk  not  near  yon  corner  house  by  night;  for 
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there  are  blunderbusses  planted  in  every  loophole, 
that  go  oft"  at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle.        Dryden. 

3.  A  shite;  an  evasion. 

Needless,  or  needful,  I  not  now  contend, 
For  still  you  have  a  loophole  for  a  friend.    Dryden. 

Lo'otholed,  Iddp'hdl'd.8*8  adj.  [from 
loofikole.]  Fu.il  of  holes;  full  of  open- 
ings, or  void  spaces. 

This  uneasy  loophoVd  gaol, 
In  which  y'  are  hamper'd  by  the  fetlock, 
Cannot  but  puty'  in  mind  of  wedlock.       Hudibras. 

Loord,  I6drd.  n.  s.  \_loerd,  Dutch;  lour- 
dant,  French;  lurdan,  Erse:  a  heavy, 
stupid,  or  witkss  fellow.  U.  Trevoux 
derives  lourdant  from  horde  or  Lourde, 
a  village  in  Gascoigny,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  formerly  noted  robbers, 
say  they.  But  dexterity  in  robbing  im- 
plies some  degree  of  sublilty,  from 
which  the  Gascoigns  are  so  fur  remov- 
ed, that  they  are  awkward  and  heavy  to 
a  proverb.  The  Erse  imports  some  de- 
gree of  knavery,  but  in  a  ludicrous  sense, 
as  in  English,  you  pretty  rogue;  though 
in  general  it  denotes  reproaenful  heavi- 
ness, or  stupid  laziness.  Sfienser's  Scho- 
liast says,  loord  was  wont,  among  the 
old  Britons,  to  signify  a  lord;  and  tnere- 
fore  the  Danes,  that  usurped  their  ty- 
ranny here  in  Britain,  were  called,  for 
more  dread  than  dignity,  lurdans,  i.  e. 
lord  danes,  whose  insolence  and  pride 
was  so  outrageous  in  this  realm,  that  if  it 
fortuned  a  Briton  to  be  going  over  a 
bridge,  and  saw  a  Dane  set  foot  upon 
the  same,  he  must  return  back  till  the 
Dane  was  clean  over,  else  he  must 
abide  no  less  than  present  death:  but 
being  afterward  expelled,  the  name  of 
lurdane  became  so  odious  unto  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  had  long  oppressed, 
that,  even  at  this  day,  they  use  for  more 
reproach  to  call  the  quartan  ague  the 
fever  lurdane.  So  far  the  Scholiast,  but 
erroneously.  From  Spenser's  own 
■words,  it  signifies  something  of  stupid 
dullness  rather  than  magisterial  arro- 
gance.   Macbean.j   A  drone. 

Siker,  thou's  but  a  lazy  loord, 
And  rekes  much  of  thy  swinke, 

That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words 
To  bleer  mine  eyes  do'st  think.  Spenser. 

Td  Loose.  !6ose.  v.  a.  [leyan,  Saxon."] 
5.  To  unbind;  to  untie  any  tiling  fastened. 

The  shoes  of  his  feet  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose. 

Jids. 

Can'st  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?  Job. 

Who  is  worthy  to  loose  the  seals  thereof?  Revela. 

This  is  to  cut  the  knot  when  we  cannot  loose  it. 

Burnet. 
2..  To  relax. 

The  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed.  Daniel. 

3.  To  unbind  any  cue  bound 

Loose  him,  and  bring  him  to  me.  Luke. 

4.  To  free  from  imprisonment. 

The  captive  hasteneth  that  he  may  be  loosed. 

Latah. 

He  loosed,  and  set  at  liberty,  four  or  five  kings 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  that  Berok  kept  in 
<*»ius.  Mbul. 

5.  To  ire  from  any  obligation. 

Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife?  seek  not  a  wife. 

1  Corinthians. 


6.  To  free  from  any  thing  that  shackles 
the  mind. 

Ay ;  there's  the  man, who,  loosed  from  lust  and  pelf, 
Less  to  the  prxtor  owes  than  to  himself.      Dryden. 

7.  To  free  from  any  thing  painful. 

Woman  thou  art  loos'd  from  thy  infirmity.  Luke. 

8.  To  disengage. 

When  heav'n  was  nam'd,   they  loosed  their  hold 
again, 
Then  sprung  she  forth,  they  follow'd  her  amain. 

Diyden. 

To  Loose,  loose,  v.  n.  To  set  sail;  to  de- 
part by  loosing  the  anchor. 

Ye  should  have  hearkened,  and  not  have  loosed 

from  Crete.  Acts. 

The  emperor  loosing  from  Barcelona,  came  to 

the  port  of  Mago,  in  the  island  of  Minorca.  Knolles. 

Loosing  thence  by  night,  they  were  driven  by 

contrary  winds  back  into  his  port.  Raleigh. 

Loose,  loose,  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Unbound;  untied. 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife,  1 
would  turn  her  loose  to  him;  and  what  he  gets  more 
of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Shakspeare. 

Lo!  I  see  four  men  loose  walking.  Daniel. 

2.  Not  fast;  nut  fixed. 

Those  few  that  clashed  might  rebound  after  the 
collision;  or  if  they  cohered,  yet  by  the  next  conflict 
might  be  separated  again,  and  so  on  in  an  eternal 
vicissitude  of  fast  and  loose,  though  without  ever 
consociating  into  the  bodies  of  planets.         Bentley. 

3.  Not  tight:  as,  a  loose  robe. 

4.  Not  crowded;  not  close. 

With  extended  wings  a  host  might  pass, 
With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array.  Milt. 

5.  Wanton;  not  chaste. 

Fair  Venus  seem'd  unto  his  bed  to  bring 
Her,  whom  he  waking  evermore  did  ween 
To  be  the  chastest  flower  that  ay  did  spring 
On  earthly  branch,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
Now  a  loose  lenian  to  vile  service  bound.    F.  Queen. 

When  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes, 
She  half  consents  who  silently  denies. 

6.  Not  close;  not  concise;  lax. 

If  an  author  be  loose  and  diffuse  in  his  stile,  the 
translator  needs  only  regard  the  propriety  of  the 
language.  Felton. 

7.  Vague;  indeterminate;  not  accurate 
It  is  but  a  loose  thing  to  speak  of  possibilities, 

without  the  particular  designs;  so  is  it  to  speak  of 
lawfulness,  without  the  particular  cases  Bacon. 
It  seems  unaccountable  to  be  so  exact  in  the 
quantity  of  liquor  where  a  small  error  was  of  little 
concern,  and  tc  be  so  loose  in  the  doses  of  powerful 
medicines.  Arbulhnot. 

Not  strict;  not  rigid. 
Because  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  swerving 
from  that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent  ob- 
servers of  circumstances,  the  loose  regard  whereof 
is  the  nurse  of  vulgar  folly.  Hooker. 

9.  Unconnected;  rambling. 

I  dare  venture  nothing  without  a  strict  examina- 
tion; and  am  as  much  ashamed  to  put  a  loose  in- 
digested play  upon  the  publick,  as  to  offer  brass  mo- 
ney in  a  payment.  Dryden. 

Vario  spends  whole  mornings  in  running  over 
loose  and  unconnected  pages,  and  with  fresh  curio- 
sity is  ever  glancing  over  new  words  and  ideas,  and 
yet  treasures  up  but  little  knowledge.  Watts. 

10.  Lax  of  body;  not  costive. 

What  hath  a  great  influence  upon  the  health,  is 
going  to  stool  regularly:  people  that  are  very  loose 
have  seldom  strong  thoughts,  or  strong  bodies. 

Locke 

1 1.  Disengaged;  not  enslaved 

Their  prevailing  principle  is,  to  sit  as  loose  from 
pleasures,  and  be  as  moderate  in  the  use  of  them, 
as  they  can.  Atterbury 

12.  Disengaged    from    obligation:    com- 


monly with  from;   in  the  following  line 
with  of. 

Now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow;  but  who  knows  Cato's  thoughts? 

Addison. 

13.  Free  from  confinement. 
They  did  not  let  prisoners  loose  homeward,     ha. 
Wish  the  wildest  tempest  loose; 

That  thrown  again  upon  the  coast, 

I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain.  Prior. 

14.  Hemiss;  not  attentive. 

15.  To  break  Loose.   To  gain  liberty. 
If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason ;  and 

to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  which  keeps 
us  from  chusing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  madmen  and 
fools  are  only  the  freemen.  Locke. 

Like  two  black  storms  on  either  hand. 
Our  Spanish  army  and  the  Indians  stand; 
This  only  space  betwixt  the  clouds  is  char, 
Where  you,  like  day,  broke  loose  from  both  appear, 
r  Dryden. 

1 6.  To  let  Loose.  To  set  at  liberty;  to  set 
at  large;  to  free  from  any  restraint. 

And  let  the  living  bird  loose  into  the  open  field. 

*  Leviticus. 

We  ourselves  make  our  fortunes  good  or  bad;  and 
when  God  lets  louse  a  tyrant  upon  us,  or  a  sickness, 
if  we  fear  to  die,  or  know  not  to  be  patient,  the  ca- 
lamity sits  heavy  upon  us.  Tanlor. 
In  addition  and  division,  either  of  space  or  dura- 
tion, it  is  the  number  of  its  repeated  additions  or 
divisions  that  alone  remains  distinct,  as  will  appear 
to  any  one  who  will  let  his  thoughts  loose  in  the  vast 
expansion  of  space,  or  divisibility  of  matter.   Locke. 
If  improvement  cannot  be  made  a  recreation, 
they  must  be  let  loose  to  the  childish  play  they  fancy, 
which  they  should  be  weaned  from,  by  being  made 
surfeit  of  it.  Locke. 
Loose,  I66se.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Liberty;  freedom  from  restraint. 
Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store, 
And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore 
Come,  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the  pleasures 
of  the  poor.                                      Dryden. 
Lucia  might  my  big  swoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  (o  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs.             Addison. 

The  fiery  Pegasus  disdains 
To  mind  the  rider's  voice,  or  heed  the  reigns; 
When  glorious  fields  and  opening  camps  he  views, 
He  runs  with  an  unbounded  loose.  Prior. 

Poets  should  not,  under  a  pretence  of  imitating 
the  ancients,  give  themselves  such  alcose  in  lyricks, 
as  if  there  was  no  connection  in  the  world.  Felton. 
2.  Dismission  from  any  restraining  force. 
Air  at  large  maketh  no  noise,  except  it  be  sharply 
percussed;  as  in  the  sound  of  a  string,  where  air  is 
percussed  by  a  hard  and  stiff  body,  and  with  a  sharp 
Loose.  Bacon, 

Lo'osely,  loose'le.  adv.  [from  loose.'] 

1.  Not  fast;   not  firmly;  easily  to  be  dis- 
engaged. 

1  thought  your  love  eternal;  was  it  ty'd 
So  loosely  that  a  quarrel  could  divide?         Dryden. 

2.  Without  bandage. 
Her  golden  locks  for  haste  were  loosely  shed 

About  her  ears.  Fairy  Queen. 

3.  Without  union  or  connection. 
Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 

In  common,  rang'd  in  figure,  wedge  their  way.  Milt. 

He  has  within  himself,  all  degress  of  perfection 

that  exist  loosely  and  separately  in  all  second  beings. 

Noriis. 

4.  Irregularly 
A  bishop,  living  loosely,  was  charged  that  his  con- 
versation was  not  according  to  the  apostles'  lives. 

Camden, 

5.  Negligently;  carelessly. 
We  have  not  loosely  through  silence  permitted 

things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream.  Hooker. 
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The  chiming  of  some  particular  words  in  the  me- 
mory, and  making  a  noise  in  the  head,  seldom  hap- 
pens hut  when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very  loosely  and 
negligently  employed.  Locke. 

6.  Unsolidly;  meanly;  without  dignity. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied,  as  to 
remember  so  weak  a  composition.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Unchastely. 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrea  tread, 
Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed.  Pope. 

To  Lo'osen,  loo's'n.  v.  n.  [Irom  loose.'] 
To  part;  to  tend  to  separation. 

When  the  polypus  appears  in  the  throat,  extract 
it  that  way,  it  being  more  ready  to  loosen  when  pul- 
led in  that  direction  than  by  the  nose.  Sharp. 
To  Lo'osen,  166's'n.  v.  a.  [from  loose.] 

1.  To  relax  any  thing  tied. 

2.  To  make  less  coherent. 

After  a  year's  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree 
good,  by  loosening  of  the  earth.  Bacon. 

3.  To  separate  a  compages. 

From  their  foundation  loosing  to  and  fro, 
They  pluck  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load. 

Milton. 

She  breaks  her  back,  the  loosen'd  sides  give  way, 
And  plunge  the  Tuscan  soldiers  in  the  sea.  DryJen. 

4.  To  free  from  restraint. 

It  resolves  those  difficulties  which  the  rules  beget; 
it  loosens  his  hands,  and  assists  his  understanding. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  make  not  costive. 

Fear  loosenelh  the  belly  ;jbecause  the  heat  retiring 
towards  the  heart,  the  guts  are  relaxed  in  the  same 
manner  as  fear  also  causetb  trembling.  Bacon. 

Lo'oseness,  lodse'nes.  n.  s.  [from  loose.] 

1.  State  contrary  to  that  of  being  fast  or 
fixed.  , 

The  cause  of  the  casting  of  skin  and  shell  should 
seem  to  be  the  looseness  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that 
stickethnot  close  to  the  flesh.  Bacon. 

2.  Latitude;  criminal  levity. 

A  general  looseness  of  principles  and  manners 
hath  seized  on  us  Like  a  pestilence,  thatwalketh  not 
in  darkness,  but  wasteth  at  noon-day.      Allerbury. 

3.  Irregularity;  neglect  of  laws. 

He  endeavoured  to  win  the  common  people,  both 
by  strained  curtesy  and  by  looseness  of  life.  Hayward. 

4.  Lewdness;  unchastity. 

Courtly  court  he  made  still  to  his  dame, 
Pour'd  out  in  looseness  on  the  grassy  ground, 
Both  careless  of  his  health  and  of  his  fame.  Spenser. 

5.  Diarrhoea;  flux  of  the  belly. 

Taking  cold  moveth  looseness  by  contraction  of 
the  skin  and  outward  parts.  Bacon. 

In  pestilent  diseases,  if  they  cannot  be  expelled 
by  sweat,  they  fall  likewise  into  looseness.     Bacon. 

Fat  meats,  in  phlegmatick  stomachs,  procure 
looseness  and  hinder  retention.  Jirbuthnot. 

Lo'osestrife,  Idose'strife.  n.  s.  \Jyshna- 
chia,  Latin.]   An  herb.  Miller. 

To  LOP,  lop.  v.  a.  [It  is  derived  by  Skin- 
ner from  laube,  German,  a  leaf.] 

1.  To  cut  the  branches  of  trees. 

Gentle  niece,  what  stern  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches,  those  sweet  ornaments.  Shak. 

Like  to  pillars,  i 
Or  hollow'd  bodies,  made  of  oak  or  fir, 
With  branches  lopped  in  wood,  or  mountain  fell'd. 

Milton. 

The  plants,  whose  luxury  was  lopped, 
Or  age  with  crutches  underprop'd.  Cleaveland. 

The  oak,  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree, 
and  then  lopp'd,  is  still  the  same  oak.  Locke. 

The  hook  she  bore,  instead  of  Cynthia's  spear, 
To  lop  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year.  Pope. 

2.  To  cut  any  thing. 

The  gardener  may  lop  religion  as  he  pleases. 

Howel. 
So  long  as  there's  a  head, 


Hither  will  all  the  mountain  spirits  fly; 

Lop  that  but  off.  Dryden. 

All  that  denominated  it  paradise  was  lopped  off 
by  the  deluge,  and  that  only  left  which  it  enjoyed 
in  common  with  its  neighbour  countries.      Woodic. 

Rhyme  sure  in  needless  bonds  the.  pool  ties, 
Procrustus  like,  the  ax  or  wheel  applies, 
To  lop  the  mangled  sense,  or  stretch  it  into  size. 

Smith. 
Lop,  lop.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  That  which  is  cut  from  trtes. 

Or  siker  thy  head  very  tottie  is, 
So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leans  amiss; 

Now  thyself  hath  lost  both  lip  I'tid  top, 
As  my  building  branch  thou  would's!  crop.  Spenser. 

Nor  should  the  boughs  grow  too  big,  cause  they 
give  opportunity  to  the  rain  to  s'.ak  into  the  tree, 
which  will  quickly  cause  it  to  decay,  so  that  you 
musi  cut  it  down,  or  else  both  body  and  lop  iWH  be 
of  little  value.  Mortimer. 

2.  [loppa,  Swedish.]  A  flea. 

Lope,  lope.  The  pret.  of  haji.  Obsolete. 
With  that  sprang  forth  a  naked  swain, 

With  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  train, 

And  laughing  lope  to  a  tree.  Spenser. 

Lo'ppeu,  iop'pur.1'8  n.  s.  [from  loft.]  One 

that  cuts  trees. 
Lo'ppered,  lop'purd.  adj.  Coagulated:  as, 

lo/tfiered  milk,  Ainsnvorth.     Thus  it   is 

still  called  in  Scotland. 
LoquA'cious,    16-kwa'shus.41*    adj.    \_lo- 

quaX)  Latin.] 

1.  Full  of  talk;  full  of  tongue. 

To  whom  sad  Eve, 
Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  judge 
Bold,  or  loquacious,  thus  abash'd  rfply'd.     Milton. 

In  council  she  gives  licence  to  her  tongue, 
Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong.     Dryden. 

2.  Speaking. 
Blind  British  bards,  with  volant  touch 

Traverse  loquacious  strings,  whose  solemn  notes 
Provoke  to  harmless  revels.  Philips. 

3.  Apt  to  blab;  not  secret. 
Loqua'city,  16-kwas'se-te.  n.  s.  [loquaci- 

tas,  Latin.]  Too  much  talk. 

Why  loquacity  is  to  be  avoided,  the  wise  man 
gives  sufficient  reason,  for  in  the  multitude  of  words 
there  wanteth  not  sin.  Ray. 

Too  great  loquacity,  and  too  great  taciturnity  by 
fits.  Jirbuthnot. 

LORD,  lord.16?  n.  s.  [hlap opb,  Saxon.] 

1.  Monarch;  ruler;  governour. 

Man  over  man 

He  made  not  lord.  Milton. 

Of  Athens  he  was  lord.  Dryden. 

We  have  our  author's  only  arguments  to  prove, 

that  heirs  are  lords  over  their  brethren.  Locke. 

They  call'd  their  lord  Actaeon  to  the  game, 
He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name.  Addison. 

O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

2.  Master;  supreme  person. 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  tyrant;  an  oppressive  ruler. 

Now  being  assembled  into  one  company,  rather 
without  a  lord  than  at  liberty  to  accomplish  their 
misery,  they  fall  to  division.  Hayward. 

'Tis  death  to  fight,  but  kingly  to  controul 
Lord-like  at  case,  with  arbitrary  pow'r, 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour.     Dryden. 

4.  A  husband. 

I  oft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplor'd 
My  absent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  lord.       Pope. 

5.  One  who  is  at  the  head  of  any  business; 
an  overseer. 


Grant  harvest  lord  more  by  a  penny  or  two, 
To  call  on  his  fellows  the  better  to  do.  Tusser. 

6    A  nobleman. 

Thou  art  a  lord  and  nothing  but  a  lord.    Shaksp. 
7.  A  general  name  for  a  peer  of  England. 

Nor  were  the  crimes  objected  against  him  so 
clear,  as  to  give  convincing  satisfaction  to  the  ma- 
jor part  of  both  houses,  especially  that  of  the  lords. 

King  Charles, 
a.  A  baron,  as   distinguished  from  those 

of  higher  title. 
9.  An  honorary  title  applied  to  officers: 
as,  lord  chief  justice,  lord  mayor,  lord 
chief  baron. 
To  Lord,  lord.-y.  n.  To  domineer;  to  rule 
despotically:  with  over  before  the  sub- 
ject of  power. 

Unrighteous  lord  of  love!  what  law  is  this, 
That  «i"  thou  makest  thus  tormented  be? 

The  whiles  she  lordeth  in  licentious  bliss 
Of  her  freewill,  scorning  both  thee  and  me.  Sperrs. 

I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets.    Shaksp. 

Thos".  huge  tracts  of  ground  they  lorded  over,  be- 
gat wealth,  wealth  ushered  in  pride.  Howel. 

They  had  by  this  possess'u  the  towers  of  Gath, 
And  lorded  over  them  whom  now  they  serve.   Milt. 

I  should  choose  rather  to  be  tumbled  into  the  dust 
in  blood,  bearing  witness  to  any  known  truth  of  our 
Lord,  than  by  a  denial  of  truths,  through  blood  and 
perjury,  wade  to  a  sceptre,  and  lord  it  in  a  throne. 

South. 

But  if  thy  passions  lord  it  in  thy  breast, 
Art  thou  not  still  a  slave.  Dryden. 

The  valour  of  one  man  th'  afflicted  throne 
Imperial,  that  once  lorded  o'er  the  world, 
Sustain'd.  Philips. 

The  civilizers!  the  disturbers  say, 
The  robbers,  the  corrupters  of  mankind! 
Proud  vagabonds!  who  make  the  world  your  home, 
And  lord  it  where  you  have  no  right.  Philips. 

Lo'rding,  lor'ding.  n.  s.  [from  lord.]  A 
little  lord;  a  lord  in  contempt  or  ridi- 
cule. 

I'll  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys. 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then.  Sliaksp. 

To  lordings  proud  I  tune  my  lay, 
Who  feast  in  bower  or  hall; 

Though  dukes  they  be,  to  dukes  I  say, 
That  pride  will  have  a  fall.  Swift- 

Lo'rdling,  ldrdTing.*10  n.  s.  A  diminu- 
tive lord. 

Traulus,  of  amphibious  breed, 
By  the  dam  from  lordlings  sprung, 
By  the  fire  exhal'd  from  dung.  Swift. 

Lo'rdmness,  lord'le-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
lordly.] 

1.  Dignity;  high  station. 

Thou  vouchsafest  here  to  visit  me, 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  loi'dliness 
To  one  so  weak.  Shaksp. 

2.  Pride;  hautiness. 

Lo'rdly,  lord'le.  adj.  [from  lord.] 

1.  Befitting  a  lord. 

Lordly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support  them . 

South. 

2.  Proud;  haughty;  imperious;  insolent. 

Bad  as  yourself,  my  lord; 
An't  like  your  lordly  lord  protectorship?        Shaksp. 

Of  me  as  of  a  common  enemy, 
So  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them, 
1  know  not:  lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine.  Milton. 

Expect  another  message  more  imperious, 
More  lordly  thund'ring  than  thou  well  wilt  bear. 

Milton. 
Ev'ry  rich  and  lordly  swain, 
With  pride  wou'd  drag  about  her  chain.         Stvift. 
Lo'rdly,  lorti'ie.  adv.  Imperiously;  despo- 
tically; proudly. 
So  when  a  tyger  sucks  the  bullock's  blood, 
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A  famish 'J  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood, 
Roars  loi-dly  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food.  Dryd. 
I.o'kuship,  lord'ship.  n.  s.  [from  lord.] 

1.  Dominion;  power. 

Let  mc  never  know  that  any  base  affection  should 
get  any  lordship  in  your  tiioughts.  Sidney, 

It  being  set  upon  such  an  insensible  rising  of  the 
ground,  it  gives  the  eye  lordship  over  a  good  large 
circuit.  Sidney. 

They  which  arc  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gen- 
tiles, exercise  lordship  over  them,  and  their  great 
ones  exercise  authority  upon  them.  Mark. 

Needs  must  the  lordship  there  from  virtue  slide. 

Fairfax. 

2.  Seigniory;  domain. 

How  can  those  giants  of  the  kings  be  avoided, 
without  wronging  of  those  lords  which  had  those 
lands  and  lordships  given  them?  Spenser. 

There  is  lordship  of  the  fee,  wherein  the  master 
doth  much  joy,  when  he  walketh  about  his  own  pos- 
sessions. Wotlon. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now.  Dryden. 

3.  Title  of  honour  used  to  a  nobleman  not 

a  duke. 

I  assure  your  lordship 
The  extreme  honour  of  it  almost  turn'd  me 
To  air,  when  first  1  heard  it.  Ben  Jonson. 

1  could  not  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  I  gave  not 
your  lordship  my  testimony  of  being  the  best  hus- 
band now  living.  Dryden. 

4.  Titulary  compcllation  of  judges,  and 
some  other  persons  in  authority  and 
office. 

Lore,  lore.  n.  s.  [from  lsepan,  Saxon,  to 
learn.]  Lesson;  doctrine;  instruction. 

And,  for  the  modest  lore  of  maidenhood 
Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men, 
Oh  whither  shall  I  fly?  Fairfax. 

The  law  of  nations,  or  the  lore  of  war.     Fairfax. 
Calm  regions  once, 
And  full  of  peace;  now  tost,  and  turbulent! 
For  understanding  rul'd  not;  and  the  will 
Heard  not  her  lore!  but  in  subjection  now 
To  sensual  appetite.  Milton. 

The  subtle  fiend  his  lore 
Soon  learn'd,  now  milder,  and  thus  answer'd  smooth. 

Milton. 
Lo!  Rome  herself,  proud  mistress  now  no  more 
Of  arts,  but  thund'ring  against  heathen  tore.    Pope. 

Lore,  lore,  [ieopan,  Sax.]  Lost;  destroy- 
ed. Not  in  use. 
Lo'hel,  lo'rel.  n.  s.   [from  Ieopan,  Sax.] 
An  abandoned  scoundrel.     Obsolete. 

Siker  thou  speakest  like  a  lewd  lorell 
Of  heaven  to  deemen  so: 

How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  borrell, 
Yet  nearer  ways  I  know.  Spenser. 

To  Lo'ricate,  lor're-kate.  v.  a.  To  plate 
over. 

Nature  hath  lorkated,  or  plaistered  over,  the  sides 

of  the  tympanum  in  animals  with  ear  wax,  to  stop 

and  entangle  any  insects  that  should   attempt    to 

creep  in  there.  Ray. 

Lo' rimer,  ior're-mur.93  16s  }  n.    s.    [lor- 

Lo'kiner,  lor're-nir.98  l08    5       mieri  Fr.] 

Bridlecutter. 
Lo'riot,  lo're-6t.  n.  s.  [galgulus.]  A  kind 

of  bird. 
Lorn,  lorn.  pret.  pass,  [of  lopian,  Saxon.] 
Forsaken;  lost. 

Who  after  that  be  had  fair  Una  loin, 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  her  loyalty  F.  Queen. 
To  Lose,  ldoze.164  v.  a.   pret.   and  part. 

lost.  [Ieopan,  Saxo::.] 
I.  To  forfeit  by  unsuccessful  contest:  the 
contrary  to  ivin. 

I  fought  the  battle  bravely  which  I  lost, 
And  lost  it  but  to  Macedonians.  Dryden. 


The  lightcn'd  coursers  ran: 
They  rush'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  lost  the  day. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  forfeit  as  a  penalty.  In  this  sense  is 
Paradise  Lost. 

Fame — few,  alas!  the  casual  blessing  boast, 
So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost!  Pope. 

3.  To  be  deprived  of. 

He  lost  his  right  hand  with  a  shot,  and,  instead 
thereof,  ever  after  used  a  hand  of  iron.         Knolles. 

Who  conqucr'd  him,  and  in  what  fatal  strife 
The  youth,  without  a  wound,  could  lose  his  life. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  suffer  diminution  of. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  goeth  before  obtaining  of 
authority;  but  roughness  and  pride  is  the  losing 
thereof.  Ecclesiasticus . 

If  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted?  Mattheio. 

5.  To  possess  no  longer:  contrary  to  keefi. 

They  have  lost  their  trade  of  woollen  drapery. 

Graunt. 
No  youth  shall  equal  hopes  of  glory  give, 
The  Trojan  honour  and  the  Roman  boast, 
Admir'd  when  living,  and  ador'd  when  lost.  Dryden. 
We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  country,  though 
sometimes  entertained  with  a  distant  prospect  of  it. 

Jiddison 

6.  To  miss,  so  as  not  to  find. 

Venus  wept  the  sad  disaster 
Of  having  lost  her  fav'rite  dove.  Prior. 

7.  To  separate  or  alienate.  It  is  perhaps 
in  this  sense  always  used  passively,  with 
to  before  that  from  which  the  separa- 
tion is  made. 

But  if  to  honour  lost  'tis  still  decreed 
For  you  my  bowl  shall  flow,  my  flocks  shall  bleed; 
Judge  and  assert  my  right,  impartial  Jove.      Pope. 

When  men  are  openly  abandoned,  and  lost  to  all 
shame,  they  have  no  reason  to  think  it  hard,  if  their 
memory  be  reproached.  Swift. 

8.  To  ruin;  to  st-nd  to  perdition. 
In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast, 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Mdison. 

9.  To  bewilder,  so  as  that  the  way  is  no 

longer  known. 

I  will  go  lose  myself 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city.  Shaksp. 

Nor  are  constant  forms  of  prayer  more  likely  to 
flat  and  hinder  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  devotion, 
than  unpremeditated  and  confused  variety  to  dis- 
tract and  lose  it.  King  Charles. 

When  the  mind  pursues  the  idea  of  infinity,  it 
uses  the  ideas  and  repetition  of  numbers,  which  are 
so  many  distinct  ideas,  kept  best  by  number  from 
running  into  a  confused  heap,  wherein  the  mind 
loses  itself.  Locke. 

But  rebel  wit  deserts  thee  oft  in  vain, 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  words  he  turns  again.        Pope. 

10.  To  deprive  of. 

How  should  you  go  about  to  lose  him  a  wife  he 
loves  with  so  much  passion?  Temple. 

I  1.  Not  to  employ]  not  to  enjoy. 

The  happy  have  whole  days,  and  those  they  use; 
Th'  unhappy  have  but  hours,  and  these  they  lose. 

Dryden. 
To  lose  these  years  which  worthier  thoughts  re- 
quire. 
To  lose  that  health  which  should  those  thoughts  in- 
spire. Savage. 
12    To  squander;  to  throw  away. 
I  no  more  complain, 
Time,  health,  and  fortune,  are  not  lost  in  vain.  Pope. 
13.  To  suffer  to  vanish  from  view. 

Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect, 
We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect.  Pope. 

Oft  in  the  passions'  wild  rotation  tost, 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost.  Pope. 

i'l.  To  destroy  by  shipwreck. 
The  coast 
Where  first  my  shipwreck'd  heart  was  lost.    Prior. 


15.  To  throw  away;   to   employ   ineffec 

tually- 

He  has  merit,  good-nature,  and  integrity,  that 
are  too  often  lost  upon  great  men,  or  at  least  are  not 
all  three  a  match  for  flattery.  Pope. 

16.  To  miss;  to  part  with,  so  as  not  to  re- 
cover. 

These  sharp  encounters,  where  always  many  more 
men  are  lost  than  arc  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  put 
such  a  stop  to  Middleton's  march,  that  he  was  glad 
to  retire.  Clarendon. 

17.  To  be  freed  from:  as,  to  lose  &  fever. 
His  seely  back  the  bunch  has  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  before.  Parnell. 

To  Lose,  166ze.  v.  n. 

1.  Not  to  win. 

We'll  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins;  who's  in,  who's  out. 

Shaksp. 

2.  To  decline;  to  fail. 
Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 

Loses  discountenane'd,  and  like  folly  shews.  Milton. 
Lo'seable,  looz'a-bl.*08  adj.  [from    lose.] 
Subject  to  privation. 

Consider  whether  motion,  or  a  propensity  to  it, 
be  an  inherent  quality  belonging  to  atoms  in  gene- 
ral, and  not  loseable  by  them.  Boyle. 
Lo'sel,  lo'zil.  n.  s.  [from  lopian,  to  per- 
ish.] A  scoundrel;  a  sorry  worthless 
fellow.     Obsolete. 

Such  losels  and  scatterlings  cannot  easily,  by  any 
sheriff,  be  gotten,  when  they  are  challenged  for  any 
such  fact.  Spenser. 

A  losel  wandering  by  the  way, 
One  that  to  bounty  never  cast  his  mind, 

Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay 
His  baser  breast.  Fairy  Queen . 

Be  not  with  work  of  losels  wit  defam'd, 
Ne  let  such  verses  poetry  be  named.         Hubberd. 

By  Cambridge  a  towne  I  do  know, 
Whose  losses  by  lossels  doth  shew 

More  heere  than  is  needful  to  tell.  Tusser. 

A  gross  hag! 
And,  losel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue.  Shaksp. 

Loser  Iddz'ur.88  n.  s.  [from  lose.]  One 
that  is  deprived  of  any  thing;  one  that 
forfeits  any  thing;  one  that  is  impaired 
in  his  possession  or  hope:  the  contrary 
to  winner  or  gainer. 

With  the  losers  let  it  sympathize, 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win.  Shak. 

No  man  can  be  provident  of  his  time  that  is  not 
prudent  in  the  choice  of  his  company;  and  if  one  of 
the  speakers  be  vain,  tedious,  aud  trifling,  he  that 
hears,  and  he  that  answers,  are  equal  losers  of  their 
time.  Taylor. 

It  cannot  last,  because  that  act  seems  to  have 
been  carried  on  rather  by  the  interest  of  particular 
countries,  than  by  that  of  the  whole,  which  must  be 
a  loser  by  it.  Temple. 

A  bull  with  gilded  horns, 
Shall  be  the  portion  of  the  conquering  chief: 
A  sword  and  helm  shall  chear  the  loser's  grief. 

Dryden. 

Losers  and  malecontents,  whose  portion  and  in- 
heritance is  a  freedom  to  speak.  South. 

Loss,  los.  n.  s.  [from  lose.] 

1.  Detriment;  privation;  diminution  of 
good:  the  contrary  to  gain. 

The  only  gain  be  purchased  w.is  to  be  capable  of 
loss  and  detriment  for  the  good  of  others.     Hooker. 

\w  evil  natured  son  is  the  dishoni  ur  of  his  father 
that  begat  him;  and  a  fooiish  daughter  is  born  to 
his  loss.  Ecclesiasticus. 

The  abatement  of  price  of  any  of  the  landholder's 
commodities,  lessens  his  income,  aud  is  a  ckur  loss. 

Locke, 

2.  Miss;  privation. 


LOT 


LOV 


LO  V 


If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  me? 
— No  other  harm  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 
— The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  harms.  Shak. 

3.  Deprivation;  forfeiture. 

Loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  it,  and  regain.  Milton. 

4.  Destruction. 

Her  fellow  ships  from  far  her  loss  descry'd; 
But  only  she  was  sunk,  and  all  was  safe  beside. 

Dryden. 

There  succeeded  an  absolute  victory  for  the  En- 
glish, with  the  slaughter  of  above  two  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  with  the  loss  but  of  one  man,  though 
not  a  few  hurt.  Bacon. 

5.  Fault;  puzzle:  used  only  in  the  follow- 
ing phrase. 

Not  the  least  transaction  of  sense  and  motion  in 
man,  but  philosophers  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

South. 

Reason  is  always  striving  and  always  at  a  loss, 
while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is  not  its  pro- 
per object.  Dryden. 

A  man  may  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  which  side  to 
close  with.  Baker. 

6.  Useless  application. 

It  would  be  loss  of  time  to  explain  any  farth  r 

our  superiority  to  the  enemy  in  numbers  of  men  and 

horse.  Mdison. 

Lost,  lost,  participial  adj.  [from  lose.]  No 

longer  perceptible. 

In  seventeen  days  appear'd  your  pleasing  coast, 
And  woody  mountains,  half  in  vapours  lost.      Pope. 
Lot,  lot.  n.  s.  [hlaut,  Gothick;  hloC,  Sax. 
lot,  Dutch.] 

1.  Fortune;  state  assigned. 

Kala  at  length  conclude  my  ling'ring  lot; 
Disdain  me  not,  although  I  be  not  fair, 
Who  is  an  heir  of  many  hundred  sheep, 
Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn, 
Nor  storms  do  turn.  Sidney. 

Our  own  lot  is  best;  and  by  aiming  at  what  we 
have  not,  we  lose  what  we  have  already. 

VEstrange. 

Prepar'd  I  stand;  he  was  but  born  to  try 
The  lot  of  man,  to  suffer  and  to  die.  Pope. 

2.  A  die,  or  any  thing  used  in  determining 
chances. 

Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats;  one  lot 
for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat. 

Leviticus. 

Their  tasks  in  equal  portions  she  divides, 
And  where  unequal,  there  by  lots  decides.  Dryden. 

Ulysses  bids  his  friends  to  cast  lots,  to  shew,  that 
he  would  not  voluntarily  expose  them  to  so  immi- 
nent danger.  Broome. 

3.  It  seems  in  S/iaks/ieai-e  to  signify  a 
lucky  or  wished  chance. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears;  it  is  Menenius. 

Shaktp. 

4.  A  portion;  a  parcel  of  goods  as  being 
drawn  by  lot:  as,  what  lot  of  silks  had 
you  at  the  sale? 

5.  Proportion  of  taxes:  as,  to  pay  scot  and 
lot. 

Lote  tree  or  nettle  tree,  lote'tree.  n.  s.  A 
plant. 

The  leaves  of  the  lote  tree  are  like  those  of  the 
nettle.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  not  so  tempting  to 
us,  as  it  was  to  the  companions  of  Ulysses:  the  wood 
is  durable,  and  used  to  make  pipes  for  wind  instru- 
ments: the  root  is  proper  for  hafts  of  knives,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  for  its  beauty 
and  use.  Miller. 

LO'TOS,  16'tus.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  See  Lote. 
The  trees  around  them  all  their  food  produce, 
Lotos,  the  name  divine,  neciareous  juice.         Pope. 

Lo'tion,  lo'shun.  n.  s.\_lotio,  Latin;  lotion, 
French.]     A    form  of  medicine  com- 


pounded  of  aqueous   liquids,  used  to 
wash  any  part  with.  Quincy. 

In  lotions  in  women's  cases,  he  orders  two  potions 
of  hellebore  macerated  in  two  cotylae  of  water. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Lo'ttery,  l6i'tur-e.5S7  n.  s.  [Jotterie,  Fr. 
from  lot.']     A  game  of  chance;  a  sorti- 
lege; distribution  of  prizes  by  chance;  a 
play  in  which  lots  are  drawn  for  prizes. 

Let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on, 

Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.  Shaksp. 

The  lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three 

chests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  will  never  be  chosen 

by  any  but  whom  you  shall  rightly  love.        Shaksp. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 
Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Still  various  and  unconstant  still, 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life.  Dryden. 

Every  warriour  may  be  said  to  be  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  the  best  commanders  to  have  a  lottery 
for  their  work.  South. 

Lo'vage,  luv'idje.  n.  s.  [levisticum,  Lat.] 

A  plant. 
LOUD,  16ud.312  adj. 

1.  Noisy;  striking  the  ear  with  great  force. 

Contending  on  the  Lesbian  shore, 
His  prowess  Philomelides  confess'd, 
And  loud  acclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  bless'd.  Pope. 

The  numbers  soft  and  clear, 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear; 
Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rise, 
And  fill  with  spreading  sounds  the  skies-  Pope. 

2.  Clamorous;  turbulent. 

She  is  loud  and  stubborn;  her  feet  abide  not  in 
her  house.  Proverbs. 

Lo'udly,  ldud'le.  adv.  [from  loud.] 

1 .  Noisily,  so  as  to  be  heard  far. 

The  soldier  that  philosopher  well  blam'd, 
Who  long  and  loudly  in  the  schools  declaim 'd. 

Denham. 

2.  Clamorously;  with  violence  of  voice. 

I  read  above  fifty  pamphlets,  written  by  as  many 
presbyterian  divines,  loudly  disclaiming  toleration. 

Swift. 
Lo'udness,  ldud'nes.  n.  s.  Noise;  force  of 
sound;  turbulence;   vehemence  or  furi- 
ousness  of  clamour. 

Had  any  disaster  made  room  for  grief,  it  would 
have  moved  according  to  prudence,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  provocation:  it  would  not  have  sallied  out 
into  complaint  or  loudness.  South. 

To  LOVE,  luv.16"  v.  a.  [lupian,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  regard  with  passionate  affection,  as 
that  of  one  sex  to  the  other. 

Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. 
— It  is  to  be  made  all  of  sighs  and  tears; 
It  is  to  be  made  all  of  faith  and  service; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  all  impatience, 
All  purity,  ail  trial,  all  observance.         Shakspeare. 

I  could  not  love  I'm  sure 
One  who  in  love  were  wise.  Cowley. 

The  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a  kind  of  deity  to 
the  person  he  loves;  he  would  be  the  only  employ- 
ment of  her  thoughts.  Addison. 

2.  To  regard  with  the  affection  of  a  friend. 

None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters  knew, 
Whom  the  kind  youth  prefer'd  to  me, 
And  much  above  myself  I  lov'd  them  too.     Cowley. 

3.  To  regard  with  parental  tenderness. 

He  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  father, 
and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him. 

John. 

4.  To  be  pleased  with;  to  delight  in. 

Fish  used  to  salt  water  delight  more  in  fresh:  we 

see  that  salmon  and  smelts  love  to  get  into  rivers, 

•  though  against  the  stream.  Bacon. 


Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry, 
Arts  which  I  lov'd.  Cowley, 

He  lov^d  my  worthless  rhimes,  and,  like  a  frieud, 
Would  find  out  something  to  commend.        Cowley. 
5.  To  regard  with  reverent  unwillingness 
to  offend. 
Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart.  Dtut. 
Love,  luv.i9s  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  passion  between  the  sexes. 

Hearken  to  the  birds  Zo«e-Iearned  song, 
The  dewie  leaves  among!  Spenser. 

While  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  th'  effect  of  love  in  idleness.  Shakip. 

My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  lote  discourse.  Shaksp. 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  tatk  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love.      Shaksp. 

What  need  a  vermil-tinctur'd  lip  for  that, 
Lore-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn ?  Milton. 

Love  quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end, 
Not  wedlock  treachery,  endang'ring  life.      Milton. 

A  love  potion  works  more  by  the  strength  of 
charm  than  nature.  Collier. 

You  know  y'  are  in  my  power  by  making  love. 

Dryden. 

Let  mutual  joys  our  mutual  trust  combine. 
And  love,  and  love-born  confidence  be  thine.   Pope. 

Cold  is  that  breast  which  warni'd  the  world  be- 
fore, 
And  these  Zous-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more.  Pope, 

2.  Kindness;  good-will;  friendship; 

What  love,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get? 
My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks,  my  prayers; 
That  love  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 

Shakspeare. 

God  brought  Daniel  into  favour  and  tender  love 
with  the  prince.  Daniel. 

The  one  preach  Christ  of  contention,  but  the 
other  of  love.  Philippians. 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.  John. 

Unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights, 
Till  the  Leadean  stars,  so  fam'd  for  love, 
Wonder'd  at  us  from  above.  Cowley, 

3.  Courtship. 

Demetrius 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul.  Shaksp. 

If  you  will  marry,  make  your  loves  to  me, 
My  lady  is  bespoke.  Shaksp. 

The  enquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  Zoi>e-making  or 
wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  preference 
of  it;  and  the  belief  of  truth,  the  enjoying  of  it,  is 
the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.  Bacon. 

4.  Tenderness;  parental  care. 

No  religion  that  ever  was.  so  fully  represents  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  his  tender  love  to  mankind, 
which  is  the  most  powerful  argument  to  the  love  of 
God.  Tillotson. 

5.  Liking;  inclination   to:  as,   the   love  of 
one's  country. 

In  youth,  of  patrimonial  wealth  possest, 
The  love  of  science  faintly  warni'd  his  breast. 

Fenlon. 

6.  Object  beloved. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love.       Spenser. 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue; 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love.  Shaksp. 

The  ba:iish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  see.  Dryden. 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  human  kind.         Pope. 

7.  Lewdness 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.  Shaksp, 

8.  Unreasonable  liking. 

The  love  to  sin  makes  a  man  sin  against  his  own 
reason.  Taylor. 

Men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only  sup- 
pose what  is  in  question,  but  allege  wrong  matter  of 
^ct.  Locke. 

9.  Fondness;  concord. 
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Come,  love  and  health  to  all! 
Then  I'll  sit  down:  give  me  some  wine;  fill  full. 

Shaksp. 

Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness?  1  Corinthians. 

10.  Principle  of  union. 

Love  is  the  great  instrument  of  nature,  the  bond 
and  cement  of  society,  the  spirit  and  spring  of  the 
universe:  love  is  such  an  aft'ection  as  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  in  the  soul,  as  the  soul  to  be  in 
that:  it  is  the  whole  man  wrapt  up  into  one  desire. 

South. 

11.  Picturesque  representation  of  love. 
The  lovely  babe  was  born  with  ev'ry  grace: 

Such  was  his  form  as  painters,  when  they  show 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  loves  bestow.     Drydea. 

12.  A  word  of  endearment. 

'Tis  no  dishonour,  trust  me,  love,  'tis  none; 
I  would  die  for  thee.  Dryden. 

13.  Due  reverence  to  God. 

I  know  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you. 

John. 

Love  is  of  two  sorts,  of  friendship  and  of  desire; 
the  one  betwixt  friends,  the  other  betwixt  lovers; 
the  one  a  rational,  the  other  a  sensitive  love:  so  our 
tore  of  God  consists  of  two  parts,  as  esteeming  of 
God,  and  desiring  of  him.  Hammond. 

The  love  of  God  makes  a  man  chaste  without  the 
laborious  arts  of  fasting,  and  exterior  disciplines;  he 
reaches  at  glory  without  any  other  arms  than  those 
of  tore.  Taylor. 

14.  A  kind  of  thin  silk  stuff,     jiinsnvorth. 
This  leaf  held  near  the  eye,  and  obverted  to  the 

light,  appeared  so  full  of  pores,  with  such  a  transpa- 
rency as  that  of  a  sieve,  a  piece  of  cypress,  or  love- 
hood-  Boyle. 
Lo'veapi'le,  luv'ap-pl.-*06  n.  s.   A  plant. 

Miller. 
Lo'veknot,  luv'not.  n.  s.  [love  and  knot  ] 
A  complicated  figure,  by  which  affec- 
tion interchanged  is  figured. 
Lo'veleiter,  liiv'let-tur.  n.  s.  [love  and 
letter.]  Letter  of  courtship. 

Have  I  escaped  loveletters  in  the  holyday  time  of 

Bay  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them?  Shak. 

The  children  are  educated  in  the  different  notions 

of  their  parents;  the  sons  follow  the  father,  while 

the  daughters  read  loveletters  and  romances  to  their 

mother.  Spectator. 

Lo'velijly,  liiv'le-le.  adv.  [from  lovely.'] 

Amiably;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 

love. 

Thou  look'st 
Lovelily  dreadful.  Otway. 

Lo'velixess,  luVle-nes.  n.  s.  [from  love- 
,  ly.]    Amiablenesa;  qualities  of  mind  or 
body  that  excite  love. 

Carrying  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two  bands 
of  good-will,  loveliness  and  lovingness.  Sidney. 

When  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
That  what  she  wills  to  do,  or  say, 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best.  Milton. 
If  there  is  such  a  native  loveliness  in  the  sex,  as 
to  make  them  victorious  when  in  the  wrong,  how 
resistless  is  their  power  when  they  are  on  the  side 
°f  truth?  Spectator. 

Lo'velorn.  luv'lorn.  adj.  [love  and  lorn.] 
Forsaken  of  one's  love. 

The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well.  Milton. 
Lively,  luv'14.  adj.  [from  love.]   Amia- 
ble; exciting  love. 

The  breast  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier, 
Than  Hector's  forehead.  Shaksp. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided. 

mi     a  2  Samuel. 

The  flowers  which  it  had  press'd 
Appeared  to  my  view, 

VOL.  H. 


More  fresh  and  lovely  than  the  rest, 
That  in  the  meadows  grew.  Denham. 

The  Christian  religion  gives  us  a  more  lovely  cha- 
racter of  God,  than  any  religion  ever  did.  Tillotson. 

The  fair 
With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair; 
And  round  their  lovely  breast  and  head 
Fresh  flow'rs  their  mingled  odours  shed.         Prior. 
Lo'vEMONtiKR,  l&v'mCing-giJr.  n.  s.   [love 
and  monger.]    One  who  deals  in  affairs 
of  love. 

Thou  art  an  old  lovemonger  and  speakest  skilful- 
ly- Shaksj). 
Lo'ver,  luv'ur.88  n.  s.  [from  love.] 

1.  One  who  is  in  love. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit.  Shaksp. 

Let  it  be  never  said,  that  he  whose  breast 
Is  fill'd  with  love,  should  break  a  lover's  rest.  Dryd. 

2.  A  friend;  one  who  regards  with  kind- 
ness. 

Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrae'd.  Shak. 
I  tell  thee,  fellow. 
Thy  general  is  my  lover:  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  act,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallel'd  haply  amplified.         Shaksp. 

3.  One  who  likes  any  thing. 
To  be  good  and  gracious,  and  a  lover  of  know- 
ledge, are  amiable  things.  Burnet. 

Lo'uver,  166' vur.  n.  s.  [from  I'ouvert, 
French,  an  opening.]  An  opening  for 
the  smoke  to  go  out  at  in  the  roof  of  a 
cottage.  S/ienser. 

Lo'vesecret,  lft  v'se-kret.  n.  s.  [love  and 
secret.]  Secret  between  lovers. 

What  danger,  Arimant,  is  this  you  fear? 
Of  what  lovesecret  which  I  must  not  hear?    Dryden. 
Lo'vesick,   iiiv'sik.  adj.  [love  and  sick.] 
Disordered  with  love;  languishing  with 
amorous  desire. 

See,  on  the  shoar,  inhabits  purple  spring, 
Where  nightingales  their  lovesick  ditty  sing.  Dryd. 

To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  lovesick  mind, 
Her  swain  a  pretty  present  has  design'd.     Dryden. 

Of  the  reliefs  to  ease  a  lovesick  mind, 
Flavia  prescribes  despair.  Granville. 

Lo'vesome,  l&v'sum.  adj.  [from  love.] 
Lovely.  A  word  not  used. 

Nothing  new  can  spring 
Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear, 
Or  beautiful  or  lovesome  can  appear.  Dryden. 

Lo'vesong,  liav'song.  n.  s.  [love  and  song.] 
Song  expressing  love. 

Poor  Romeo  is  already  dead! 
Stabb'd  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye, 
Run  through  the  ear  with  a  lovesong.  Shaksp. 

Lovesong  weeds  and  satyrick  thorns  are  grown, 
Where  seeds  of  better  arts  were  early  sown.  Donne. 
Lo'vesui  r,  liv'sute.  n.  s.  [love  and  suit.] 
Courtship. 

His  lovesuit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege.  Shaksp. 

Lo'vetale,  luv'tale.  n.  s.  [love  and  tale.] 
Narrative  of  love. 

The  lovetale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw  Milton. 

Cato  's  a  proper  person  to  entrust 
A  lovetale  with!  Jlddison. 

Lo'vethought,  l&v'thkxn.  n.  s.[love  and 
thought.]  Amorous  fancy. 
Away  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers, 
Lovethoughls  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

Shakspeare. 

Lo'vetoy,  liiv'toe.  n.  s.  [love  and  toy.] 
Small  presents  given  by  lovers. 

Has   this  amorous  gentleman  presented  himself 
with  any  lovetoys,  such  as  gold  sjuff-boxes?  Jirhulh. 


Lo'vetrick,  liiv'trik.  n.  s.  [love  and  trick: 
Art  of  expressing  love. 

Other  disports  than  dancing  jollities; 
Other  lovetricks  than  glancing  with  the  eyes.  Donne 
Lough,  l6k.'>B2  n.  s.  [loch,  Irish,  a  lake.] 
A  lake;  a  large  inland  standing  water. 

A  people  near  the  northern  pole  that  won, 
Whom  Ireland  sent  from  loughts  and  forests  hore, 
Divided  far  by  sea  from  Europe's  shore.      Fairfax. 
Lough  Ness  never  freezes.  Phil .  Trans. 

Lo'ving,   liv'ing.    /larticifiial  adj.   [from 
love.] 

1.  Kind;  affectionate. 

So  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  would  not  let  ev'n  the  winds  of  heav'n 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  Shaksp. 

This  earl  was  of  great  courage,  and  much  loved 
of  his  soldiers,  to  whom  he  was  no  less  loving  again. 

Hayward. 

2.  Expressing  kindness. 

The  king  took  her  in  his  arms  till  she  came  to 
herself,  and  comforted  her  with  loving  words.  Esth. 
Lo'vingkindness,  luVing-kyind'nes.  n.  s. 
Tenderness;  favour;  mercy.  A  scriptu- 
ral word. 

Remember,  0  Lord,  thy  tender  mercies,  and  thy 

lovingkindnesses.  Psalms. 

He  has  adapted  the  arguments  of  obedience  to  the 

imperfection  of  our  understanding,  requiring  us  to 

consider  him  only  under  the  amiable  attributes  of 

goodness  and  lovingkindntss,  and  to  adore  him  as 

our  friend  and  patron.  Rogers. 

Lo'vingly,  luv'ing-le.  adv.  [from  loving.'] 

Affectionately;  with  kindness. 

The  new  king,  having  no  less  lovingly  performed 
all  duties  to  him  dead  than  alive,  pursued  on  the 
siege  of  his  unnatural  brother,  as  much  for  the  re- 
venge of  his  father,  as  for  the  establishing  of  his 
own  quiet.  Sidney. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good- 
natured  and  meek  persons;  but  he  that  can  do  so 
with  the  froward  and  perverse,  he  only  hath  true 
charity.  Taylor. 

Lo'vingness,  luVing-n£s.  n.  s.  [from  lov- 
ing.] Kindness;  affection. 

Carrying  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two  bands 
of  good-will,  loveliness  and  lovingness.         Sidney. 
LOUIS  D'OK,  lu-e-dore'.  n.  s.  [French.] 
A  golden  coin  of  France,  valued  at  twen- 
ty shillings. 

If  he  is  desired  to  change  a  louis  rf'or,  he  must 
consider  of  it.  Spectator. 

To    Lounge,    lounje.    v.    n.    [lunderen, 
Dutch.]  To  idle;  to  live  lazily. 

Lo'unger,  loun'jilr.  n.  s.  [from  lounge.] 
An  idler. 

LOUSE,  louse.313  n.  s.  plural  lice,  [luj*, 
Saxon;  luys,  Dutch.]    A  small  animal, 
of  which  different  species  live  on  the 
bodies  of  men,  beasts,  and  perhaps  of  all 
living  creatures. 
There  were  lice  upon  man  and  beast.      Exodus. 
Frogs,  lice  and  flies,  must  all  his  palace  fill 
With  loath'd  intrusion.  Milton. 

It  is  beyond  even  an  atheist's  credulity  and  im- 
pudence to  affirm,  that  the  first  men  might  proceed 
out  of  the  tumours  of  trees,  as  maggots  and  flies  are 
supposed  to  do  now,  or  might  grow  upon  trees;  or 
perhaps  might  be  the  Ike  of  some  prodigious  ami- 
mals,  whose  species  is  now  extinct.  Bentley. 

Not  that  I  value  the  money  the  fourth  part  of  the 
skin  of  a  louse.  Swift. 

To  Louse,  louze.4"  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  clean  from  lice. 

As  for  all  other  good  women,  that  love  to  do  but 
little  work,  how  handsomely  it  is  to  louse  themselves 
in  the  suushine,  they  that  have  been  but  a  while  in 
Ireland  can  well  witness.  Spenser. 
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y«u  sat  and  loused  him  all  the  sun-shine  day. 

Swift. 

Lo'usewort,  lotise'wurt.  n.  s.  The  name 
of  a  plant;  called  also  rattle  and  cocks- 
comb. 

Lo'usily,  lou'ze-le.  adv.  [from  louse.']  In 
a  paltry,  mean,  and  scurvy  way. 

Lo'usiness,  lou'ze-nes.  n.  s.  [from  lousy."] 
The  state  of  abounding  with  lice. 

Lo'usy,  lou'ze.  adj.  [from  louse.]  _ 

1.  Swarming  with  lice;  overrun  with  lice. 

Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high  and 
whore, 
Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor.       Dryden. 

Sweetbiiar  and  gooseberry  are  only  lousy  in  dry 
times,  or  very  hot  places.  Mortimer. 

2.  Mean;  low  born;  bred  on  the  dunghill. 

I  pray  you  now  remembrance  on  the  lousy  knave 
mine  host. 
A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes  and  his  mockeries. 

Shaksp. 

Lout,  lout.  n.  s.  [loete,  Dutch.  Mr.  Lye.] 

A  mean  awkward  fellow;  a  bumbkin;  a 

clown. 

Pamela,  whose  noble  heart  doth  disdain,  that  the 
trust  of  her  virtue  is  reposed  in  su6h  a  loafs  hands, 
had  yet,  to  shew  an  obedience,  taken  on  shcpherdish 
apparel.  Sidney. 

This  lowt,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods 

Skaksp . 
I  have  need  of  such  a  youth, 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business; 
For  tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  tout.         Shaks]). 
Thus  wail'd  the  louts  in  melancholy  strain.   Gay. 
To  Lout,  lout.312  v.  n.  [iiiutan,  Sax.J  To 
bend;  to  bow;  to  stoop.     Obsolete.     It 
was  used  in  a  good  sense. 

He  fair  the  knights  saluted,  touting  low, 
Who  fair  him  quitted,  as  that  courteous  was. 

Spenser. 

Under  the  sand  bag  he  was  seen, 

Louting  low,  like  a  for'ster  green.         Ben  Jonson. 

The  palmer,  grey  with   age,  with  count'nance 

lowting  low. 

His  head  ev'n  to  the  earth  before  the  king  did  bow. 

Drayton. 
To  Lout,  lout.  v.  a.  This  word  seems  in 
Shaksfieure  to  signify,  to  overpower. 

1  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain, 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier.  Shaksp. 

Lo'utish,     lout'ish.     adj.    [from    lout.] 
Clownish;  bumpkinly. 

This  loutish  clown  is  such,  that  you  never  saw  so 

ill-favoured  a  visar;  his  behaviour  such,  that  he  is 

beyond  the  degree  of  ridiculous.  Sidney. 

Lo'utishly,  lout'ish-le.  adv.  [from  lout.] 

With  the  air  of  a  clown;  with  the  gait 

of  a  bumbkin. 

Low,  16.324  adj. 

1.  Not  high. 

Their  wand'ring  course  now  high,  now  low,  then 
hid, 
Progressive,  retrograde.  Milton. 

2.  Not  rising  far  upward. 

It  became  a  spreading  vine  of  low  stature.    Eze. 
5.  Not  elevated  in  place,  or  local  situation. 

O  mighty  Csesar!  dost  thou  lie  so  low? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?  Shaksp. 

Equal  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those 
Beyond  the  polar  circles;  to  them  day 
Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  still  th'  horizon  and  not  known 
Or  east  or  west.  Milton. 

Whatsoever  is  washed  away  from  them  is  carried 
down  in  the  lower  grounds,  and  into  the  sea,  and 
nothing  is  brought  back.  Burnet. 


4.  Descending  far  downward;  deep. 

The  lowest  bottom  shook  of  Erebus.  Milton. 

So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low, 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Milton. 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions  low  and  high 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton. 

.  Not  deep;  not  swelling  high;  shallow: 
used  of  water. 

As  two  men  were  walking  by  the  sea-side  at  low 
water,  they  saw  an  oyster,  and  both  pointed  at  it 
together.  V Estrange. 

It  is  low  ebb  sure  with  his  accuser,  when  such 

peccadillos  are  put  in  to  swell  the  charge.    Mterb. 

Nut  of  high  price:  as,  corn  is  low. 


6. 

7.  Not  loud;  not  noisy. 

As  when  in  open  air  we  blow, 
The  breath,  though  strain'd,  sounds  flat  and  low: 
But  if  a  trumpet  take  the  blast, 
It  lifts  it  high,  and  makes  it  last.  Waller. 

The  theatre  is  so  well  contrived,  that,  from  the 
very  deep  of  the  stage,  the  lowest  sound  may  be  heard 
distinctly  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  audience ;  and 
yet,  if  you  raise  your  voice  as  high  as  you  please 
there  is  nothing  like  an  echo  to  cause  confusion. 

Addison, 
i.  In  latitudes  near  to  the  line. 

They  take  their  course  either  high  to  the  north,  or 
low  to  the  south.  Abbot. 

?.  Not  rising  to  so  great  a  sum  as  some 
other  accumulation  of  particulars. 

Who  can  imagine,  that  in  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  years  time,  taking  the  lower  chronology 
that  the  earth  had  then  stood,  mankind  should  he 
propagated  no  farther  than  Judaea?  Burnet. 

10.  Late  in  time:  as,  the  lower  empire. 

11.  Dejected;  depressed. 
His  spirits  are  so  low  his  voice  is  drown'd, 

He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  swoon, 

Like  the  deaf  murmur  of  a  distant  sound.       Dryd. 

Though  he  before  had  gall  and  rage, 
Which  death  or  conquest  must  assuage; 
He  grows  dispirited  and  low, 
He  bates  the  fight,  and  shuns  the  foe.  Prior. 

12.  Impotent;  subdued. 
To  be  worst, 

The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance.  Shaksp. 

Why  but  to  awe, 
Why  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant?  Milton. 
To  keep  them  all  quiet,  he  must  keep  them  in 
greater  awe  and  less  splendor;  which  power  he  will 
use  to  keep  them  as  low  as  he  pleases,  and  at  no 
more  cost  than  makes  for  his  own  pleasure.  Graunt. 

13.  Not  elevated  in  rank  or  station;  abject. 
He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor. 

Shakspeare. 
Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education,  who  have 
never  elevated  their  thoughts  above  the  spade. 

Locke. 

14.  Dishonourable;  betokening  meanness 
of  mind:  as,  low  tricks. 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  course  annexed, 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty, 
Their  inward  lost.  Milton. 

15.  Not  sublime;  not  exalted  in  thought 
or  diction. 

He  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and 
vulgar,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  not  so  many 
thoughts  that  are  sublime  and  noble.  Addison 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the  noblest 
wits  of  the  heathen  world  are  low  and  dull.  Felton. 

16.  Submissive;  humble;  reverent. 
I  bring  them  to  receive 

From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  their  fealty 
With  low  subjection.  Milton. 

From  the  tree  her  step  she  tum'd, 


But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  powV 
That  dwelt  within.  Milton. 

Low,  16.  adv. 

1.  Not  aloft;  not  on  high. 

There  under  Ebon  shades  and  loio-brow'd  rocks. 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks 
In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell.  Milton. 

My  eyes  no  object  met 
But  tow-hung  clouds,  that  dipt  themselves  in  rain, 
To  shake  their  fleeces  on  the  earth  again.  Dryden 

No  luxury  found  room 
In  iow-rooft  houses,  and  bare  walls  of  lome.  Dryden 

Vast  yellow  offsprings  are  the  German's  pride; 
But  hotter  climates  narrower  frames  obtain, 
And  iow-built  bodies  are  the  growth  of  Spain. 

Creech, 
We  wand'ring  go  through  dreary  wastes, 
Where  round  some  mould'ring  tow'r  pale  ivy  creeps, 
And  Joio-brow'd  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  the  deeps. 

Pope. 

2.  Not  at   a  high    price;   meanly.     It  is 
chiefly  used  in  composition. 

Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul, 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French: 
Do  the  Zoto-ratcd  English  play  at  dice?        Shaksp. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-tiora  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  greeiisword;  nothing  she  does  or  seems. 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself, 
Too  noble  for  this  place.  Shaksp. 

Whenever  I  am  turned  out,  my  lodge  descends 
upon  a  low-spirited  creeping  family.  Swift. 

Corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
Shall  deluge  all;  and  aT'riee  creeping  on, 
Spread  like  a  low-bova  mist,  and  blot  the  sun.  Pope. 

3.  In  times  approaching  toward  cur  own. 
In  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  first  inhabit- 
ed, even  as  loiv  down  as  Abraham's  time,  they  wan- 
dered with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Locke, 

4.  With  a  depression  of  the  voice. 
Lucia,  speak  low,  he  is  retir'd  to  rest.    Addison. 

5.  In  a  state  of  subjection. 
How  comes  it,  that  having  been  once  so  low 

brought,  and  thoroughly  subjected,  they  afterwards 
lifted  up  themselves  so  strongly  again'         Spenser. 
To  Low,  16.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective."] 
To  sink;  to  make  low.     Probably  mis- 
printed for  lower. 

The  value  of  guineas  was  lowed  from  one-and- 
twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  to  one-and-twenty 
shillings.  Swift. 

To  Low,  16u,  or  16.  v.  n.  [hlopan,  Sax. 
The  adjective  low,  not  high,  is  pro- 
nounced to,  and  would  rhyme  to  no:  the 
verb  low,  to  bellow,  lou;  and  is  by  Dry- 
den rightly  rhymed  to  now.]  To  bellow 
as  a  cow. 

Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  has  grass?  or  low- 
eth  the  ox  over  his  fodder?  Job, 

The  maids  of  Argos,  who,  with  frantick  cries, 
And  imitated  lowings,  fill'd  the  skies.  Roscommon. 

Fair  lo  grae'd  his  shield,  but  io  now, 
With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  low.  Dryd. 

Had  he  been  born  some  simple  shepherd's  heir, 
The  lowing  herd,  or  fleecy  sheep  his  care.     Prior. 

Lo'wbell,  lo'bel.  n.  s.  [lacyc,  Dutch;  lej, 
Sax.  or  log,  tslandick,  a  flame,  and  bell.] 
A  kind  of  fowling  in  the  night,  in  which 
the  birds  are  wakened  by  a  bell,  and 
lured  by  a  flame  into  a  net.  Lowe  de- 
notes a  flame  in  Scotland;  and  to  lowey 
to  flame. 

Lowe,  16.  The  termination  of  local  names. 
Lowe,  loe,  comes  from  the  Saxon  hleaj?,  a  hill, 
heap,  or  barrow;  and  so  the  Gothick  hlaiw  is  a  mo- 
nument or  barrow.  Gibson. 

To  Lo'wer,  lo'ur.  v.  a.  [from  low.] 
1.  To  bring  low;  to  bring  down  by  way  of 
submission. 
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As  our  high  vessels  pass  their  wat'ry  way, 
Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay; 
With  hasty  reverence  their  top-honours  lower, 
Confessing  the  asserted  power.  Prior. 

2.  To  suffer  to  sink  down- 
When  water  issues  out  of  the  apertures  with  more 
than  ordinary  rapidity,  it  bears  along  with  it  such 
particles  of  loose  matter  a->  it  met  with  in  its  passage 
through  the  stone,  and  it  sustains  those  particles  till 
its  motion  begins  to  remit,  when  by  degrees  it  lowers 
them,  and  lets  them  fall.  Woodward. 

o.Tolessen;  tomakelcssin  priceorvalue. 
The  kingdom  will  lose  by  thi»  iMeering  of  inte- 
rest, if  it  makes  foreigners  withdraw  any  of  their 
money.  Locke. 

Some  people  know  it  is  for  their  advantage  to 
loioer  their  interest.  Child  on  Trade.. 

To  Lo'wer,  lo'ur.  v.  n.  To  grow  less;  to 
fall;  to  sink. 

The  present  pleasure, 
By  revolution,  lowering  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself.  Shaksp. 

To  Lo'wer,  lou'ur.323  v.  n.  [It  is  doubtful 
what  was  the  primitive  meaning  of  this 
■word:  if  it  was  originally  applied  to  the 
appearance  of  the  sky,  it  is  no  more 
than  to  grow  low,  as  the  sky  seems  to 
do  in  dark  weather:  if  it  was  first  used 
of  the  countenance,  it  may  be  derived 
from  the  Dutch  loeren,  to  look  askance: 
the  ow  sounds  as  ou  in  hour;  in  the  word 
lower,  when  it  means  to  grow,  or  make 
low,  the  ow  sounds  as  o  in  more.'] 

1.  To  appear  dark,  stormy,  and  gloomy; 
to  be  clouded. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried.        Sliaksp. 

The  lowhing  spring,  with  lavish  rain, 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain. 

Dryden. 

When  the  heavens  are  filled  with  clouds,  and  all 
nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw 
myself  from  these  uncomfortable  scenes.    Jlddison. 

The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day.    Jlddison. 

If  on  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  lours, 
And  ev'ry  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  show'rs, 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain. 

Gay. 

2.  To  frown;  to  pout;  to  look  sullen. 

There  was  Diana  when  Actaeon  saw  her,  and  one 
of  her  foolish  nymphs,  who  weeping,  and  withal 
loicering,  one  might  see  the  workman  meant  to  set 
forth  tears  of  anger.  Sidney. 

He  mounts  the  throne,  and  Juno  took  her  place, 
But  sullen  discontent  sat  loio,ring  on  her  face, 
Then  impotent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke, 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke    Dryden. 
Lo'wkh,  lou'ur.  n.  s.  [trom  the  verb.] 

1.  Cloudiness;  gloominess. 

2.  Cloudiness  of  look. 

Philoclea  was  jealous  for  Zelmane,  not  without 
so  mighty  a  lower  as  that  face  could  yjeld.  Sidney. 
Lo'wkhixgly,  lour'ing-le.ftrfy.  [from  low- 
er.]  With  cloudiness;  gloomily. 

Lo'wermost,  lo'ur-most.  adj.  [from  low, 

lower,  and  most.]  Lowest. 
Plants  have  their  seminm  parts  uppermost,  living 

creatures  have  them  lowermost.  Bacon. 

It  will  also  happen,  that  the  same  part  of  the  pipe 

which  was  now  lowermost,  will  presently  become 

higher,  so  that  the  w^lerdoes  ascend  by  descending; 

ascending  in  companion  to  the  whole  instrument'; 

and  descending  in  respect  of  its  several  parts. 
T     ,  Wilkins. 

Lowland,  lo'land.  n.  s.  [low   and  land  ] 


The  country  that  is  low  in  respect  of 
neighbouring  hills;  the  marsh. 

What  a  devil  is  he? 
His  errand  was  to  draw  the  loivland  damps, 
And  noisome  vapours,  from  the  foggy  fens, 
Then  breathe  the  baleful  stench  with  all  his  force. 

Dryden. 
No  nat'ral  cause  she  found  from  brooks  or  bogs, 
Or  marshy  lowlands,  to  produce  the  fogs.    Dryden. 
Lo'wlily,  lo'le-le.  adv.  [from  lowly.  ] 

1.  Humbly;  without  pride. 

2.  Meanly;  without  dignity. 
Lo'wliness,  lo'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from  lowly.] 
!.  Humility;  freedom  from  pride. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face.  Shak. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stablencss, 
Bounty,  persev'rance,  mercy,  loioliness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude; 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shakspeare. 

Eve, 
With  loioliness  majestick,  from  her  seat, 
And  grace,  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 
Rose.  Milton. 

If  with  a  true  christian  lowliness,  of  heart,  aud  a 
devout  fervency  of  soul,  we  perform  them,  we  shall 
find,  thai  they  will  turn  to  a  greater  account  to  us, 
than  all  the  warlike  preparations  in  which  we  trust. 

Jltterbury. 
2.  Meanness;  want  of  dignity;  abject  de- 
pression. 

They  continued  in  that  lowliness  until  the  divi- 
sion between  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York 
arose.  Spenser. 

The  loioliness  of  my  fortune  has  not  brought  me 
to  flatter  vice;  it  is  my  duty  to  give  testimony  to 
virtue.       ]  Dryden. 

Lo'wly,  lo'le.  adj.  [from  low.] 

1.  Humble;  meek;  mild. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Mattheiv. 

He  did  bend  to  us  a  little,  and  put  his  arms 
abroad:  we  on  our  parts  saluted  him  in  a  very  loioly 
and  submissive  manner,  as  looking  that  from  him 
we  should  receive  sentence  of  life  or  death.  Bacon. 

With  cries  they  fill'd  the  holy  fane; 
Then  thus  with  lowly  voice  Ilioneus  began.  Dryden. 

The  heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,  and  he 
charges  even  his  angels  with  folly;  with  how  lowly 
a  reverence  must  we  bow  down  our  souls  before  so 
excellent  a  Being,  and  adore  a  nature  so  much  su- 
perior to  our  own!  Rogers. 

2.  Mean,  wanting  dignity;  not  great. 
For  from  the  natal  hour  distinctive  names, 

One  common  right  the  great  and  lowly  claims.  Pope. 

3.  Not  lofty;  not  sublime. 
For  all  who  read,  and  reading  not  disdain, 

These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain, 

The  name  of  Varus  oft  inscrib'd  shall  see.  Dryden. 

Lo'wly,  lo'le.  adv.  [from  low.] 

1.  Not  highly;  meanly;  without  grandeur; 
without  dignity. 

I  will  shew  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught; 
I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court.  Shakspeare. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Humbly;  meekly;  modestly. 
Heav'n  is  for  thee  too  high 

To  know  what  passes  there;  be  lowly  wise: 
Think  only  what  concerns  thee,  and  thy  being. 

Milton. 
Another  crowd 
Preferr'd  the  same  request,  and  lowly  bow'd.  Pope. 

Lown,  loon.  n.  s.  [Hun,  Irish;   lorn,  Dut- 
a  stupid  drone.]  A  scoundrel;  a  rascal 
Not  in  use. 
King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 
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His  breeches  cost  bim  but  a  crown, 

He  thought  then;  sixpence  a!!  too  dear, 
And  therefore  call'd  the  taylor  town.      Shakspeare. 

Lo'wness,  lo'n6s.  n.  a.  [from  low.] 

1.  Contrariety  to  height;  small  distance 
from  the  ground. 

They  know 
By  th'  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foison  follow.  Shakspeare. 

The  lownets  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit  oo'netb, 
maketh  the  fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen  better;  for 
you  shall  even  see,  in  apricots  upon  a  wall,  the 
greatest  fruits  towards  the  bottom.  Bacon. 

In  Gothick  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the  arch 
makes  it  rise  in  height,  the  lowness  opens  >■  in 
breadth.  Jlddison. 

2.  Meanness  of  character  or  conoition, 
whether  mental  or  external. 

Nothing  could  have  subdu'd  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughter.  Shaksp. 

Now  I  must 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties, 
And  palter  in  the  shift  of  lowness.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Want  of  rank;  want  of  dignity 

The  name  of  servants  has  of  old  been  reckoned 
to  imply  a  certain  meanness  of  miud,  as  well  as 
lowness  of  condition.  South. 

4.  Want  of  sublimity;  contrary  to  loftiness 
of  style  or  sentiment. 

His  stile  is  accommodated  to  his  subject,  either 
high  or  low;  if  his  fault  be  too  much  lowness,  that 
of  Persius  is  the  hardness  of  his  metaphors.  Dryden. 

5.  Submissiveness. 

The  people  were  in  such  loioness  of  obedience  as 
subjects  were  like  to  yield,  who  had  lived  almost 
four-and-twenty  years  under  so  politick  a  king  as  his 
father.  Bacon. 

6.  Depression;  dejection. 

Hence  that  poverty  and  lowness  of  spirit  to  which 
a  kingdom  may  be  subject,  as  well  as  a  particular 
person.  Swift. 

Lowtho'ughted,  lo-thhwt'&d.  adj.  [low 
and  thought.]  Having  the  thoughts 
withheld  from  sublime  or  heavenly  me- 
ditations; mean  of  sentiment;  narrow- 
minded. 

Above  the  smoak  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  call  earth,  and  with  lowthoughted  care, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being.  Milton. 

Oh  grace  serene!  Oh  virtue  beav'nly  fair! 
Divine  oblation  of  lowthoughted  care! 
Fresh  blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky, 
And  faith  our  early  immortality!  Pope. 

Lowspi'hiteo,  lo-spir'it-fid.  adj.  [low. 
and  s/iirit.]  Dejected;  depressed;  not 
lively;  not  vivacious;  not  sprightly. 

Severity  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  breaks  the 
mind;  and  then,  in  the  place  of  a  disorderly  young 
fellow,  you  have  a  lowspinted  moped  creature. 

Locke. 
Loxodro'mick,     lok-so-drom'ik.    n.     s. 
[Pie|^?  and  fyof*.9$.] 

Loxodromick  is  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the 
rhomb,  which  always  makes  an  equal  angle  with 
every  meridian;  that  is,  when  you  sail  neither  di- 
rectly under  the  equator,  nor  under  one  and  the 
same  meridian,  but  across  them;  hence  the  tab',  of 
rhombs,  or  the  transverse  tables  of  miles,  with  the 
table  of  longitudes  and  latitudes,  by  which  the  sai- 
lor may  practically  find  his  course,  distance,  lati- 
tude, or  longitude,  is  called  loxodromick.      Harris. 

LO'YAL,  loe'al.a*3*!)  adj.  [loyal,  Fr.] 
1.  Obedient;  true  to  the  piince. 
Of  Gloster's  treachery, 
And  of  the  Ir.yal  service  of  his  son, 
When  I  inform  VI  him,  then  he  calTdmc  sot.  Shak. 
The  regard  of  duly  in  that  most  loyal  nation  over- 
came all  other  difficulties.  Knolles. 
Loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
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Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 

Dry  den. 
2.  Faithful  in  love;  true  to  a  lady,  or  lover. 
Hail,  wedded  love!  by  thee 
Founded  in  reason  loyal,  just,  and  pure.       Milton. 

There  Laodamia  with  Evadne  moves, 
Unhappy  both!  but  loyal  in  their  loves.        Dryden. 
Lo'yalist,  loe'al-list.  n.  s.  [from  loyal.'] 
One  who  professes  uncommon  adher- 
ence to  his  king. 

The  cedar,  by  the  instigation  of  the  loyalists,  fell 

out  with  the  homebians.  Howel. 

Lo'yally,    lde'al-le.    adv.    [from   loyal.] 

With  fidelity;  with  true  adherence  to  a 

king;  with  fidelity  to  a  lover. 

The  circling  year  I  wait,  with  ample  stores, 
And  filter  pomp,  to  hail  my  native  shores; 
Then  by  my  realms  due  homage  would  be  paid, 
For  wealthy  kings  are  loyally  obey'd.  Pope. 

Lo'yalty,  16e'al-te.  n.  s.  [loiaute,  Fr.] 

1.  Finn  and  faithful  adherence  to  a  prince. 

Though  loyalty,  well  held,  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly;  yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fall'n  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 

Shakspeare. 

He  had  never  had  any  veneration  for  the  court, 
but  only  such  loyalty  to  the  king  as  the  law  requir- 
ed. Clarendon. 

Abdiel  faithful  found 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrify'd, 
His  loyalty  he  kept.  Milton. 

For  loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon.  Hudibras. 

2.  Fidelity  to  a  lady,  or  lover. 

Lo'zenge,  loz'zenje.  n.  s.  [losenge,  Fr. 
Of  unknown  etymology.] 

1 .  A  rhomb. 

The  best  builders  resolve  upon  rectangular 
squares,  as  a  mean  between  too  few  and  too  many 
angles;  and  through  the  equal  inclination  of  the 
sides,  they  are  stronger  than  the  rhomb  or  losenge. 

Wotton. 

2.  Lozenge  is  a  form  of  a  medicine  made 
into  small  pieces,  to  be  held  or  chewed 
in  the  mouth  till  melted  or  wasted. 

3.  A  cake  of  preserved  fruit;  both  these 
are  so  denominated  from  the  original 
form,  which  was  rhomboidal. 

Lp,  el-pe.  a  contraction  for  lordshifi. 

Lu'bbard,  lub'burd.88  n.  s.  [from  lubber.] 
A  lazy  sturdy  fellow. 
Yet  their  wine  and  their  victuals  those  curmud- 
geon lubbards 
Lock  up  from  my  sight,  in  cellars  and  cupboards. 

Stcift. 

LU'BBER,  lub'bur.98  n.  s.  [Of  this  word 
the  best  derivation  seems  to  be  from 
tubbed,  said  by  Junius  to  signify  in 
Danish  fat.]  A  sturdy  drone;  an  idle, 
fat  bufky  losel;  a  booby. 

For  tempest  and  showers  deceiveth  a  many, 
And  lingering  lubbers  loose  many  a  penie.     Tusser. 

These  chase  the  smaller  shoals  of  fish  from  the 
main  sea  into  the  havens,  leaping  up  and  down, 
puffing  like  a  fat  lubber  out  of  breath.  Carew. 

Thev  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder, 
As  if  his  feet  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast, 
And  great  Troy  shrinking.  Shakspeare. 

A  notable  lubber  thou  reportest  him  to  be.  Shak. 

Tell  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat; 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn, 
That  ten  day  labourers,  could  not  end; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  send.  Milton. 

Venetians  do  not  more  uncouthly  ride, 
Than  did  your  lubber  state  nankind  bestride.  Dryd, 


How  can  you  name  that  superannuated  lubbtr? 

Congreve. 

Lu'bberly,  lub'bur-le. adj.  [from  lubber .] 
Lazy  and  bulky. 

I  came  to  Eton  to  marry  Mrs.  Anne  Page;  and 
she's  a  great  lubberly  boy.  Shakspeare. 

Lu'bberly,  lub'bur-le.  adv.  Awkwardly; 
clumsily. 

Merry  Andrew  on  the  low  rope  copies  lubberly 
the  same  tricks  which  his  master  is  so  dexterously 
performing  on  the  high.  Dryden. 

Lu,  166.  n.  s.  A  game  at  cards. 

Ev'n  mighty  pam  who  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew, 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  the  fights  of  lu. 

Pope. 
To  Lu'brioate,  lvi'bre-kate.  v.  a.  [from 
lubricus,  Lat.]     To  make    smooth  or 
slippery;  to  smooth. 

There  are  aliments  which,  besides  this  lubricat- 
ing quality,  stimulate  in  a  small  degree.  Arbuthnot. 
The  patient  is  relieved  by  the  mucilaginous  and 
the  saponaceous  remedies,  some  of  which  lubricate, 
and  others  both  lubricate  and  stimulate.         Sharp. 
To  Lubri'oitate,   lu-bns'se-tate.    v.  a. 
[from  lubricus,  Lat.]     To  smooth;  to 
make  slippery. 

Lubri'city,  lu-bris'se-te.  n.  s.  [from   lu- 
bricus, Catin;  lubricite,  French.] 

1.  Slipperiness;  smoothness  of  surface. 

2.  Aptness  to  glide  over  any  part,  or  to 
facilitate  motion. 

Both  the  ingredients  are  of  a  lubricating  nature ; 
the  mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oil,  and  the 
oil  preserves  the  mucilage  from  inspissation.    Ray. 

3.  Uncertainty;  slipperiness;  instability. 

The  manifold  impossibilities  and  lubricities  of 
matter  cannot  have  the  same  conveniencies  in  any 
modification.  More. 

He  that  enjoyed  crowns,  and  knew  their  worth, 
excepted  them  not  out  of  the  charge  of  universal 
vanity;  and  yet  the  politican  is  not  discouraged  at 
the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  and  the  lubricity 
of  his  subject.  Glanville. 

A  state  of  tranquillity  is  never  to  be  attained,  but 
by  keeping  perpetually  in  our  thoughts  the  certainty 
of  death,  and  the  lubricity  of  fortune.     VEstrange. 

4.  Wantonness;  lewdness. 

From  the  letchery  of  these  fauns,  he  thinks  that 
satyr  is  derived  from  them,  as  if  wantonness  and 
lubricity  were  essential  to  that  poem  which  ought  in 
all  to  be  avoided.  Dryden. 

Lu'briok,  lu'brik.  adj.  [lubricus,  Lat.] 
1  ■  Slippery;  smooth  on  the  surface. 
A  throng 
Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thund'ring  volleys  float 
And  roul  themselves  over  her  lubrick  throat 
In  panting  murmurs.  Crashaw. 

2.  Uncertain:  unsteady. 

I  will  deduce  him  from  his  cradle  through  the 
deep  and  lubrick  waves  of  state,  till  he  is  swallow- 
ed in  the  gulph  of  fatality.  Wotton. 

3.  Wanton;  lewd,  [lubrique,  French.] 

Why  were  we  hurry'd  down 
This  lubrick  and  adult'rate  age; 

Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T'  encrease  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage?  Dry. 

Lu'bricous,   lu'bre-kus.   adj.    [lubricus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Slippery;  smooth. 

The  parts  of  water  being  voluble  and  lubricous 
as  well  as  fine,  it  easily  insinuates  itself  into  the 
tubes  of  vegetables,  and  by  that  means  introduces 
into  them  the  matter  it  bears  along  with  it. 

Woodward 

2.  Uncertain. 

The  judgment  being  the  leading  power,  if  it  be 
stored  with  lubricous  opinions  instead  of  clearly 
conceived  truths,  and  peremptorily  resolved  in  them, 


the  practice  will  be  as  irregular  as  the  conceptions, 

Glanville. 

Lcbrifioa'tion,  lu-bre-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[lubricus  and  Jio,  Lat.]  The  act  of 
smoothing. 

A  twofold  liquor  is  prepared  for  the  inunction  and 
lubrification  of  the  heads  of  the  bones ;  an  oily  one 
furnished  by  the  marrow;  a  mucilaginous,  supplied 
by  certain  glandules  seated  in  the  articulations. 

Ray  on  Creation. 
Lubrifa'ction,    lu-bre-fdk'snun.     n.     s. 
[lubricus  and  facio,  Lat.]     The  act  of 
lubricating  or  smoothing. 

The  cause  is  lubrifaction  and  relaxation,  as  in 

medicines  emollient;  such  as  milk,  honey,  andmal- 

_  ,ows-     ,  Bacon. 

Luce,  luse.  n.  s.    [perhaps  from   lu/ius, 

Lat.]  A  pike  full  grown. 

They  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shakspeare. 
Lu'cent,    Iu'sent.  adj.   [lucens,   Latin.] 
Shining;  bright;  splendid. 

I  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise, 
Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 

Ben  Jonson. 
A  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb, 
Through  bis  glaz'd  optick  tube  yet  never  saw. 

,  Milton* 

Lu'oern,  lu'sern.  n.  s.  [medica.]  An  herb 

remarkable  for  quick  growth. 
LU'CID,  lu'sid.  adj.  [lucidus,  Lat.  lucide, 
French.] 
.  Shining;  bright;  glittering. 

Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd; 
Livelier  than  Meliboean.  Milton. 

It  contracts  it,  preserving  the  eye  from  being  in- 
jured by  too  vehement  and  lucid  an  object,  and 
again  dilates  it  for  the  apprehending  objects  more 
remote  in  a  fainter  light.  Ray. 

If  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  a  white  cloth,  or  the 
end  of  one's  finger,  be  held  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch,  from  that  part 
of  the  glass  where  it  is  most  in  motion,  the  electrick 
vapour  which  is  excited  by  the  friction  of  the  glass 
against  the  hand,  will,  by  dashing  against  the  white 
paper,  cloth,  or  finger,  be  put  into  such  an  ngitation 
as  to  emit  light,  aud  make  the  white  paper,  cloth, 
or  finger,  appear  lucid  like  a  glow-worm.    JVetcton. 

The  pearly  shell  its  lucid  globe  unfold, 
And  Phoebus  warm  the  rip*uing  ore  to  gold.    Pope. 
.  Pellucid;  transparent. 

On  the  fertile  banks, 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams.     Milton. 

On  the  transparent  side  of  a  globe,  half  silver  and 
half  of  a  transparent  metal,  we  saw  certain  strange 
figures  circularly  drawn,  and  thought  we  could  touch 
them,  till  we  found  our  fingers  stopped  by  that  lucid 
substance.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect; 
not  darkened  with  madness. 

The  long  dissentions  of  the  two  houses,  which, 
although  they  had  had  lucid  intervals  and  happy 
pauses,  yet  they  did  ever  hang  over  the  kingdom, 
ready  to  break  forth.  Bacon. 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through  and  make  a  lucid  interval; 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray, 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day.  Dryden. 

I  believed  him  in  a  lucid  interval,  and  desired  he 
would  please  to  let  me  see  his  book  Taller. 

A  few  sensual  and  voluptuous  persons  may,  for  a 
season,  eclipse  this  native  light  of  the  soul;  but  can 
never  so  wholly  smother  and  extinguish  it,  but  that, 
at  some  lucid  intervals,  it  will  recover  itself  again, 
and  shine  forth  to  the  conviction  of  their  conscience. 

Bentley. 

Luci'dity,  lu-sid'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  lucid.] 
Splendour;  brightness.  Diet. 
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Luci'ferous,  lu-sif'fer-us.J18atf/.  [lucifer, 
Lat.]  Giving  light;  affording  means  of 
discovery. 

The   experiment  is  not  ignoble,  and  luciferous 

enough,  as  shewing  a  new  way  to  produce  a  volatile 

salt.  Boyle. 

Luci'fick,    lu-slf'fik.'0*   adj.    [lux    and 

facio,  Latin.]   Making  light;  producing 

When  made  to  converge,  and  so  mixed  together; 
though  their  lucifick  motion  be  continued,  yet  by 
interfering,  that  equal  motion,  which  is  the  colori- 
6ck,  is  interrupted.  Grew. 

Luck,  liik.  n.  a.  [geluck,  Dutch.] 

1.  Chance;  accident;  fortune;  hap;  casual 

event. 

He  fore'd  his  neck  into  a  nooze, 
To  shew  his  play  at  fast  and  loose; 
And,  when  he  chane'd  t'  escape,  mistook, 
For  art  and  subtlety,  his  luck.  Hudibras. 

Some  such  method  may  be  found  by  human  in- 
dustry or  luck,  by  which  compound  bodies  may  be 
resolved  into  other  substances  than  they  are  divided 
into  by  the  fire.  Boyle. 

2.  Fortune,  good  or  bad. 

Glad  of  such  hick,  the  luckless  lucky  maid 
A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries.  Spenser. 

Farewel,  good,  luck  go  with  thee.       Shakspeare. 

I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  ill  luck, 
And  that  young  Hairy  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 

Shakspeare. 

That  part  of  mankind  who  have  had  the  justice,  or 
the  luck,  to  pass,  in  common  opinion,  for  the  wisest, 
have  followed  a  very  different  scent.  Temple. 

Such,  how  highly  soever  they  may  have  the  luck 
to  be  thought  of,  are  far  from  being  Israelites  in- 
deed. South. 

The  guests  are  found  too  numerous  for  the  treat, 
But  all,  it  seems,  who  had  the  luck  to  eat, 
Swear  they  ne'er  tasted  more  delicious  meat.  Tate. 
Lu'ckily,  luk'ke-le.  adv    [from  lucky. ,] 
Fortunately;  by  good  hap. 

It  is  the  pencil  thrown  luckily  full  upon  the  horse's 
mouth,  to  express  the  foam,  which  the  painter  with 
all  his  skill  could  not  form.  Dryden. 

It  happens  luckily  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
race  of  kings  upon  the  British  throne,  that  the  first 
of  this  royal  line  has  all  high  qualifications.  Mdis. 

Lu'ckiness,  l\ik'ke-nes.  n.s.[homlucki/.] 
Good  fortune;  good  hap;  casual  happi- 
ness. 

He  who  sometimes  lights  on  truth,  is  in  the  right 
but  by  chance;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  lucki- 
ness of  the  accident  will  excuse  the  irregularity  of 
his  proceeding.  Locke. 

Lu'ckless,  luk'les.  adj.  [from  luck.]  Un- 
fortunate; unhappy. 

Glad  of  such  luck,  the  luckless  lucky  maid 
A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries.  Spenser. 

Never  shall  my  thoughts  be  base, 
Though  luckless,  yet  without  disgrace.      Suckling. 

What  else  but  his  immoderate  lust  of  pow'r, 
Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless  hour? 

Dryden. 
Lu'ckt,  luk'ke.  adj.  [from  luck;  getuckig, 
Dutch.]  Fortunate;  happy  by  chance. 

But  I  more  fearful,  or  more  lucky  wight, 
Dismay'd  with  that  deformed,  dismal  sight, 
Fled  fast  away.  '    Spenser. 

Perhaps  some  arm  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  worla  from  bond- 
age-        %        ^  Mdison. 
Lu'crative,  lu'kra-tiv.  adj.  [lucratif,  Fr. 
lucrativus,  Lat.]     Gainful;    profitable; 
bringing  money. 
The  trade  of  merchandize  being  the  most  lucra- 


tive, may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate:  other  contracts 
not  so.  Bacon. 

The  disposition  of  Ulysses  inclined  him  to  pursue 
the  more  dangerous  way  of  living  by  war,  than  the 
more  lucrative  method  of  hie  by  agriculture.  Broome. 
Lu'cre,  lu'kur.*10  n.  s.  [lucrum,  Lat.] 
Gain;  profit;  pecuniary  advantage.  In 
an  ill  sense. 

Malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.  Shakspeare. 

They  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heav'n 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Of /utre  and  ambition.  Milton. 

A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  try'd, 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  aud  all  pride, 
The  rage  of  pow'r,  the  blast  of  publick  breath, 
The  lust  of  lucre,  aud  the  dread  of  death.       Pope. 
Lucri'fkrous,  lu-k.nl  ter-us.  adj.  [lucrum 
and  J'cro,  Lat.]  Gainful;  profitable. 

Silver  was  afterwards  separated  from  the  gold, 
but  in  so  small  a  quantity,  that  the  experiment,  the 
costs  and  pains  considered,  was  not  lucriferous. 

Boyle. 
Lucri'fiok,   lu-kriffik.809  adj.    [lucrum 

and  facio,  Lat.]  Producing  gain. 
Lucta'tion,    luk-ta'shun.    n.    s.     [luctor, 

Lat.]  Struggle;  effort;  contest. 
To  Lu'cubrate,  lu'ku-brate.603  v.  a.  [lu- 
cubror,  Latin  ]  To  watch;  to  study  by 
night. 
Luc  ubra'tiow,  lu-ku-bt  a'shiln.633  n.  a.  [lu- 
cubratio,  Latin.]  Study  by  candlelight; 
nocturnal  study;  any  thing  composed 
by  night. 

Thy  lucubrations  have  been  perused  by  several 
of  our  friends.  Tatler. 

Lucubra'tory,  lu'ku-bra-tur-e.sia  adj. 
[iucubratorius,  from  lucubror,  Latin.] 
Composed  by  candlelight. 

You  must  have  a  dish  of  coffee,  and  a  solitary 
candle  at  your  side,  to  write  an  epistle  lucubratory 
to  your  friend.  Pope. 

Lu'culent,   lu'ku-lent.603  adj.  [luculen- 

tus,  Latin.] 
1.  Clear;  transparent;  lucid.     This  word 
is  perhaps  not  used  in  this  sense  by  any 
other  writer. 

And  luculent  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow.  Thomson. 

Certain;  evident. 

They  are  against  the  obstinate  incredulity  of  the 
Jews,  the  most  luculent  testimonies  that  christian 
religion  hath.  Hooker. 

LU'DICROUS,  lu'de-krus.  adj.  [ludicer, 
Lat.]  Burlesque;  merry;  sportive;  ex- 
citing laughter. 

Plutarch  quotes  this  instance  of  Homer's  judg- 
ment, in  closing  a  ludicrous  scene  with  decency  and 
instruction.  Broome. 

Lu  dicrously,  lu'de-krus  le.  adv.  [from 
ludicrous.']  Sportively;  in  burlesque; 
in  a  manner  that  may  excite  laughter. 

Lu'diorousness,  lu'de-krus-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  ludicrous.]  Burlesque;  spor- 
tiveness;  merry  cast  or  manner;  ridicu- 
lousness. 

Ludifica'tion,  lu  de-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[ludificor,  Lat.]  The  act  of  mocking, 
or  making  sport  of  another.  Diet. 

Luff,  luf.  n.  s.  [In  Scotland.]  The  palm 
of  the  hand. 

To  Luff,  luf.  v.  n.  [or  Zoo/]     To  keep 
close  to  the  wind.     Sea  term. 
Contract  your  swelling  sails,  and  luff  to  wind. 

Dryden. 


To  Lug,  lfig.  v.  a.  [aluccan,  Saxon,  to 
pull;  toga,  Swedish,  the  hollow  of  the 
hand.] 

1.  To  hale  or  drag;  to  pull  with  rugged 
violence. 

Your  gods!  why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides. 

Shakspeare. 

Thy  bear  is  safe,  and  out  of  peril, 
Though  lugged  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ill. 

Hudibras. 

When  savage  bears  agree  with  bears, 
Shall  secret  ones  lug  saints  by  th'  ears?  Hudibras. 

See  him  drag  bi6  feeble  legs  about 
Like  hounds  ill  coupled:  Jowlcr  lugs  him  still 
Through  hedges.  Dryden. 

Whose  pleasure  is  to  see  a  strumpet  tear 
A  cynick's  beard,  and  lug  him  by  the  hair.  Dryden. 

Either  every  single  animal  spirit  must  convey  a 
whole  representation,  or  else  they  must  divide  the 
image  amongst  them,  and  so  lug  off  every  one  his 
share.  Collier. 

2.  To  Lug  out.  To  draw  a  sword,  in 
burlesque  language. 

But  buff  and  beltmen  never  know  these  cares, 
No  time,  nor  trick  of  law,  their  action  bars; 
They  will  be  heard,  or  tbey  lug  out  and  cut.   Dryd 

To  Lug,  lug.  v.  n.  To  drag;  to  come  hea- 
vily: perhaps  only  misprinted  for  lags. 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch, 
Like  fowl  in  air,  too  damp  and  lugs  along, 
As  if  she  were  a  body  in  a  body.  Dryden. 

Lug,  lug.  n.  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  small  fish. 

They  feed  on  salt  unmerchantable  pilchards,  tag 
worms,  lugs,  and  little  crabs.  Carew. 

2.  [In  Scotland.]     An  ear. 

3.  Lug,  a  land  measure;  a  pole  or  perch. 
That  ample  pit,  yet  far  renown'd 

For  the  large  leap  which  Debon  did  compel 
Ceaulin  to  make,  being  eight  lugs  of  ground.  Spens. 

Lu'ggage,  lug'gidje.90   n.  s.  [from  lug.] 
Any  thing  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  that 
is  to  be  carried  away;  any  thing  of  more 
weight  than  value. 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back. 

Shakspeare. 
What  do  you  mean 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage?  Shakspeare. 

Think  not  thou  to  find  me  slack,  or  need 
Thy  politick  maxims,  or  that  cumbersome 
Luggage  of  war  there  shewn  me.  Milton. 

How  durst  thou  with  that  sullen  luggage 
O'  th'  self,  old  ir'n,  and  other  baggage, 
T'  oppose  thy  lumber  against  us?  Hudibras. 

The  mind  of  man  is  too  light  to  bear  much  cer- 
tainty among  the  ruffling  winds  of  passion  and  opi- 
nion; and  if  the  luggage  be  prized  equally  with  the 
jewels,  none  will  be  cast  out  till  all  be  shipwrecked. 

Glanville. 
A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind, 
And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  lvorks  behind. 

Dryden. 

I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  and  preparing 

for  my  journey.  Swift  to  Pope. 

Lu'gubrious,  lu-gu'bre-us.  adj.  [lugubre, 

French;   lugubris,   Latin.]     Mournful; 

sorrowful. 

A  demure,  or  rather  a  lugubrious  look,  a  whin- 
ing tone,  makes  up  the  sum  of  many  men's  humi- 
liations. Decay  of  Piety . 

LU'KEWARM,  luke'warm.  adj.  [The 
original  of  this  word  is  doubted.  Warmth, 
in  Saxon,  is  hleofc;  in  old  Frisick  hlij; 
in  Dutch  licwte;  whence  probably  our 
luke,  to  which  warm  may  be  added,  to 
determine,  by  the  first  word,  the  force 
of  the  second;   as  we  say,  boiling  hot.] 
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1.  Moderately  or  mildly  warm;  so  warm 
as  to  give  only  a  pleasing  sensation. 

A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pass, 
All  wallow'd  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh  alas!  Spenser. 

lvfay  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  mouth  friends:  smoke  and  lukewarm 

water 
Is  your  perfection.  Shakspeare. 

Bathing  the  body  in  lukewarm  water  is  of  great 
advantage  to  contemperate  hot  and  sharp  humours. 

Wiseman. 

Whence  is  it  but  from  this  attractive  power,  that 
water,  which  alone  distils  with  a  gentle  lukeioarm 
heat,  will  not  distil  from  salt  of  tartar  without  a 
great  heat?  Newton. 

2.  Indifferent;  not  ardent;  not  zealous. 

If  some  few  continue  stedfast,  it  is  an  obedience 
so  lukeioarm  and  languishing,  that  it  merits  not  the 
name  of  passion.  Dryden. 

This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  lukewarm  patriots.  Addison. 

Lu'kewarmly,  luke'warm-le.  adv.  [from 
the  adjective.] 

1.  With  moderate  warmth. 

2.  With  indifference. 
Lu'kewarmness,    luke'warm-nes.    n.   s. 

[from  lukewarm.^ 

1.  Moderate  or  pleasing  heat. 

2.  Indifference;  want  of  ardour. 

Some  kind  of  zeal  counts  all  merciful  moderation 
lukewarmness.  King  Clutrles. 

The  defect  of  zeal  is  lukewarmness,  or  coldness 
in  religion;  the  excess  is  inordinate  heat  and  spiri- 
tual fury.  Sprat. 

Go  dry  your  chaff  and  stubble,  give  fire  to  the 
zeal  of  your  faction,  and  reproach  them  with  luke- 
warmness. Sioift. 
To  Lull,  lul.  v.  a.  [lulu,  Danish;  lallo, 
Latin.J 

1.  To  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing 
sound. 

There  trickled  softly  down 
A  gentle  stream,  whose  murmuring  wave  did  play 
Amongst  the  pumy  stones,  and  made  a  sound 
To  lull  him  soft  asleep,  that  by  it  lay.  Fairy  Queen. 

Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  musick  lie, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity.  Milton. 

These  luWd  by  nightingales  embracing  slept. 

Milton. 

2.  To  compose;  to  quiet;  to  put  to  rest. 

To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  his  hap, 
And  peace  shall  lull  him  in  berflow'ry  lap.  Milton. 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditations  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid.  Pope. 

By  the  vocal  woods  and  waters  luWd, 
And  lost  in  lonely  musing  in  a  dream.  Thomson. 
Lu'llaby,  lul'la-bi.  n.  s.  \_lallus,  Latin; 
Quern  nutricum  fuisse  deum  contendit 
Turnebus,  from  lull:  it  is  observable, 
that  the  nurses  call  sleep  by,  by;  lullaby 
is  therefore  lull  to  sleefi.~]  A  song  to 
still  babes. 

Only  that  noise  heavVs  rolling  circles  kest, 
Sung  lullaby,  to  bring  the  world  to  rest.     Fairfax. 

Philomel,  with  melody, 
Sing  in  your  sweet  lullaby; 
Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby.     Shaksp. 

If  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here  to  speak 
with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it  may  make 
my  bounty  further. 

— Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I  come 
again.  Shakspeare. 

Drinking  is  the  lullaby  used  by  nurses  to  still  cry- 
ing children.  Locke. 
Lumba'go,  ltlm-ba/go.    n.  s.  \_lumbi,  Lat. 
the  loins.] 

Lunibagos  are  pains  very  troublesome  about  the 
loins,  and  small  of  the  back,  such  as  precede  ague 
fits  and  fevers:  they  are  most  commonly  from  full- 


ness and  acrimony,  in  common  with  a  disposition  to 
yawnings,  shudderings,  and  erratick  pains  in  other 
parts,  and  go  oft'  with  evacuation,  generally  by 
sweat,  and  other  critical  discharges  of  fevers. 

Qitine?/. 
LU'MBER,  lum'bur.ss  n%  s.  [loma,  jeio- 
ma,  Saxon,  household-stuff;  lommering, 
the  dirt  of  a  house,  Dutch.]  Any  thing 
useless  or  cumbersome;  any  thing  of 
more  bulk  than  value. 

The  very  bed  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains, 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber.     Otway. 

One  son  at  home 
Concerns  thee  more  than  many  guests  to  come. 
If  to  some  useful  art  he  be  not  bred, 
He  grows  mere  lumber,  and  is  worse  than  dead. 

Dryden. 
Thy  neighbour  has  remov'd  his  wretched  store, 
Few  hands  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor.  Dryden. 
If  God  intended  not  the  precise  use  of  every  sin- 
gle atom,  that  atom  had  been  no  better  than  a  piece 
of  lumber.  Grew. 

The  poring  scholiasts  mark; 
Wits,  who,  like  owls,  see  only  in  the  dark; 
A  lumber-house  of  books  in  ev'ry  head.  Pope. 

To  Lu'mber,  lum'bur.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  heap  like  useless  goods  ir- 
regularly. 

In  Rollo  we  must  have  so  much  stuff  lumbered 

together,  that  not  the  least  beauty  of  tragedy  can 

appear.  Rymer. 

To   Lumber,  lum'bur.  v.  n.     To  move 

heavily,  as  burdened  with  his  own  bulk. 

First  let  them  run  at  large, 
Nor  lumber  o'er  the  meads,  nor  cross  the  wood. 

Dryden. 

Lu'minary,  lu'me-na-re.  n.  s.  [luminare, 
Latin;  luminaire,  French.] 

1.  Any  body  which  gives  light. 
The  great  luminary 

Dispenses  light  from  far.  Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  which  gives  intelligence. 
Sir  John  Graham,  I  know  not  upon  what  lumi- 
naries he  espied  in  his  face,  dissuaded  him  from 
marriage.  Wotlon. 

3.  Any  one  that  instructs  mankind. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  weight  and 

spring  of  the  air,  had  been  reserved  for  a  late  hap- 
py discovery  by  two  great  luminaries  of  this  island. 

Bentley. 

Lumina'tion,  lu-me-na'shtin.  n.  s.  [from 
lumen,  Lat]   Emission  of  light.     Diet. 

Lu'minous,  lu  me-nus.fi03  adj.  [lumineux, 
French.] 

1.  Shining;  emitting  light. 
Fire  burneth  wood,  making  it  first  luminous,  then 

black  and  brittle,  and  lastly,  broken  and  incinerate. 

Bacon. 

Its  first  convex  divides 

The  luminous  inferior  orbs  inclos'd, 

From  chaos.  Milton. 

How  came  the  sun  to  be  luminous?    Not  from 

the  necessity  of  natural  causes.  Bentley. 

2.  Enlightened. 
Earth  may,  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day, 

Travelling  east;  and  with  her  part  averse 

From  the  sun's  beam,  meet  night;  her  other  part 

Still  luminous  by  his  ray.  Milton. 

3.  Shining;  bright. 
The  most  luminous  of  the  prismatick  colours  are 

the  yellow  and  orange;  these  affect  the  senses  more 
strongly  than  all  the  rest  together.  Newton. 

LUMP,  lump.  n.  s.  [lomfie,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  small  mass  of  any  matter. 

The  weed  kal  is  by  the  Egyptians  used  first  for 

fuel,  and  then  they  crush  the  ashes  into  lumps  like 

a  stone,  and  so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians.    Bacon. 

Without  this  various  agitation  of  the  water,  how 

could  lumps  of  sugar  or  salt  cast  into  it  be  so  per- 


fectly dissolved  in  it,  that  the  lumps  themselves  to* 
tally  disappear?  Boyle. 

A  wretch  is  pris'ner  made; 
Whose  flesh  torn  off  by  lumps,  the  rav'nous  foe 
In  morsels  cut.  Tate. 

Ev'ry  fragrant  flow  r,  and  od'rous  green, 
Were  sorted  well,  With  lumps  of  amber  laid  be- 
tween. Dryden. 

To  conceive  thus  of  the  soul's  intimate  union 
with  an  infinite  being,-and  by  that  union  receiving 
of  ideas,  leads  one  into  as  gross  thoughts,  as  a 
country-maid  would  have  of  an  infinite  butter-print, 
the  several  parts  whereof  being  applied  to  her 
lump  of  butter,  left  on  it  the  figure  or  idea  there 
was  present  need  of.  Locke. 

2.  A  shapeless  mass. 

Heiice,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  lump; 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape.     Shaksp. 

Why  might  there  not  have  been,  in  this  g.-eat 
mass,  huge  lumps  of  solid  matter,  which,  without 
any  form  or  order,  might  be  jumbled  together? 

Keil.  v.  Burne. 

3.  Mass  undistinguished. 

All  men's  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pinch  he  please.  Shakspeare. 

It  is  rare  to  find  any  of  these  metals  pui-p;  but 
copper,  iron,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  tin,  all  promis- 
cuously in  one  lump.  Woodward. 

4.  The  whole  together;  the  gross. 

If  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of  buying 
my  papers  by  retail,  they  may  buy  them  in  the  lump. 

Addison. 

Other  epidemical  vices  are  rife  and  predominant 
only  for  a  season,  and  must  not  be  ascribed  to  hu- 
man nature  in  the  lump.  Bentley. 

The  principal  gentlemen  of  several  counties  are 

stigmatized  in  a  lump,  under  the  notion  of  being 

papists.  Swift. 

To  Lump,  lump.  v.  a.     To  take  in  the 

gross,  without  attention  to  particulars. 

The  expences  ought  to  be  lumped  together. 

Jiyliffe. 

Boccalini,  in  his  political  balance,  after  laying 
France  in  one  scale,  throws  Spain  into  the  other, 
which  wanted  but  very  little  of  beiug  a  counter- 
poise: the  Spaniards  upon  this  reckoned,  that  if 
Spain  of  itself  weighed  so  well,  they  could  not  fail 
of  success  when  the  several  parts  of  the  monarchy 
were  lumped  in  the  same  scale .  Addison. 

Lu'mpfish,  liimp'fish.  n.  s.  \_lumfi  and 

fish.~\     A  sort  of  fish. 
Lu'mping,  lumping.410  adj.  [from  lum/i.'] 
Large;  heavy;  great.     A  low  word. 
Nick,  thou  shall  have  a  lumping  pennyworth. 

Arbuthnot. 

Lu'mpish,  lump'pish.  adj.  [from  luinfi.^ 
Heavy;  gross;  dull;  unactive;  bulky. 

Out  of  the  earth  was  formed  the  flesh  of  man. 
and  therefore  heavy  and  lumpish.  Raleigh. 

Sylvia  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy.  Shaksp. 
Love  is  all  spirit:  fairies  sooner  may 
Be  taken  tardy,  when  they  night-tricks  play, 
Than  we;  we  are  too  dull  and  lumpish.  Suckling. 
Little  terrestrial  particles  swimming  in  it  after 
the  grossest  were  sunk  down,  which,  by  their  hea- 
viness and  lumpish  figure,  made  their  way  more 
speedily.  Burnet. 

How  dull  and  hew  insensible  a  beast 
Is  man,  who  yet  won'd  lord  it  o'er  the  rest? 
Philosophers  and  poets  vainly  strove 
In  every  age  the  lumpish  mass  to  move.       Dryden. 
Lu'mpishly,    lump'pish-le.    adv.    [from 
lumfiish.~]     With  heaviness;   with   stu- 
pidity. 
Lu'mpishness,  lump'ish-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

lumfiish.~\     Stupid  heaviness. 
Lu'mpy,  lump'e.  adj.  [from  lumfi.]   Full 
of  lumps;  full  of  compact  masses. 

One  of  the  best  spades  to  dig  hard  lumpy  clays, 
but  too  small  for  light  garden  mould.      Mortimer. 
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L'unact,  lu  na-se.   n.  s.  [from  luna,  Lat. 
the  moon.]     A  kind  of  madness  influ- 
enced by  the  moon;  madness  in  general. 
Love  is  merely  madness,  and  deserves  as  well  a 
dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do;  and  the  rea- 
son why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured  is,  that 
the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippet's  are  in 
love  too.  Shakspeare. 

Your  kindred  shun  your  house, 

As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy-     Shaksp. 

There  is  diflerence  of  lunacy:  I  had  rather  be 

mad  with  him,  that,  when  he  had  nothing,  thought 

all  the  ships  that  came  into  the  haven  his,   than 

with  you,  who,  when  you  have  so  much  coming  in, 

think  you  have  nothing.  Suckling. 

Lu'.var,  lu'nar.^8     ?     adj.    [lunaire,    Fr. 

Lu'nary,  lu'nar-e.  )    lunaris,  Latin.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  moon. 

They  that  have  resolved  that  these  years  were 
but  lunary  years,  viz.  of  a  month,  or  Egyptian 
years,  are  easily  confuted.  Raleigh. 

Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.  Dryden. 

2.  Being  under  the  dominion  of  the  moon. 

They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and 
some  Iwiar,  and  such  like  toys  put  into  great  words. 

Bacon. 
The  figure  of  its  seed  much  resembles  a  horse- 
shoe, which  Baptista  Porta  had  thought  too  low  a 
signification,  and  raised  the  same  into  a  lunary  re- 
presentation. Brown. 
Lu'nary,  lu'nar-e.  n.  s.  \_lunariay  Latin; 
lunaire.  Fr.]      Moonwort. 

Then  sprinkles  she  the  juice  of  rue 
With  nine  drops  of  the  midnight  dew, 
From  lunary  distilling.  Drayton. 

Lu'naied,    lu'na-ted.    adj.    [from    luna, 

Latin.]     Formed  like  a  half  moon. 
Lu'natick,  lu'na-tik.so9  adj.    \Junaticus, 
Lat.]   Mad;  having  the  imagination  in- 
fluenced by  the  moon. 

Bedlam  beggars,  from  low  farms, 
Sometimes    with  lunalick  bans,  sometimes  with 

prayers, 
Enforce  their  charity.  Shakspeare. 

Lu'natick,  lu'na-tik.  n.  s.  A  madman. 
The  lunalick,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold; 
The  madman  Shakspeare. 

I  dare  ensure  any  man  well  in  his  wits,  for  one  in 
the  thousand  that  he  shall  not  die  a  lunalick  in  Bed- 
lam within  these  seven  years;  because  not  above 
one  in  about  one  thousand  five  he*  Ircd  have  done 
so.  Graunfs  Bilis. 

See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing, 
The  sot  a  hero,  lunalick  a  king.  Pope. 

The  residue  of  the  yearly  profits  shall  be  laid  out 
in  purchasing  a  piece  of  land,  and  in  building  there- 
on an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  ideots  and  (una- 
ticks.  Swift. 

Luna'tion,  lu-na'shun.  n.  s  [lunaiaon, 
French;  luna,  Latin.]  The  revolution 
of  the  moon. 

If  the  lunations  be  observed  for  a  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years,  which  is  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the  same 
observations  will  be  verified  for  succeeding  cycles 
for  ever.  UoUt  r. 

Lunch,  lunsh.  )   n.   s.    [Minsfn  w 

Lu'ncheon,  lur/shun.  \  derives  it  from 
louja,  Spanish;  Skinner  from  kleinkm, 
a  small  piece,  Teutoniok.  It  probably 
comes  from  clutch  or  clunch7\   As  much 


food  :.s  one's  hand  can   hold. 

When  hungry  thou  stood'st  staring,  like  un  oaf, 
1  slic'i!  the  'unchfon  from  the  oaf; 

With  crumbled  bread  I  thicken'd  well  the  mess. 

Gay. 


Lune,  line.  n.  s.  [/ano,  Latin.] 

1.  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon. 

A  troop  of  janizaries  strew'd  the  field, 
Fall'n  in  just  ranks  or  wedges,  lunes,  or  squares, 
Firm  as  they  stood.  Watts. 

2.  Fits  of  lunacy  or  frenzy;  mad  freaks. 
The  French  say  of  a  man  fantastical  or 
whimsical,  //  a  des  lunes.        Hunmer. 

Bestrew  them 
These  dangerous,  unsafe  lunes,  i'  th'  king; 
He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall:  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best.  Shaksp. 

3.  A  leash:  as,  the  lune  of  a  hawk. 

LUJVE'TTE,  lu-net'.  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
small  half  moon. 

Lunette  is  a  covered  place  made  before  the  cour- 
tine,  which  consists  of  two  faces  that  form  an  angle 
inwards,  and  is  commonly  raised  in  fosses  full  of 
water,  to  serve  instead  of  afausse  braye,  and  to  dis- 
pute the  enemy's  passage:  it  is  six  toises  in  extent, 
of  which  the  parapet  is  four.  Trevoux. 

Lungs,  lungz.  n.  s.  [lungen,  Sax.  long, 
Dutch.]  The  lights;  the  party  by  which 
breath  is  inspired  and  expired. 

More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so, 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me . 

Shakspeare. 
The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell, 
Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expel.     Dryden. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
And  throats  of  brass  inspir'd  with  iron  lungs; 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden. 

Lu'nged,   lung'd.3B9  adj.    [from    lungs.] 

Having   lungs,    having   the    nature    of 

lungs;  drawing  in  and  emitting  air,  as 

the  lungs  in  an  animal  body. 

The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  stroke, 
While  the  lang'd  bellows  hissing  fire  provoke. 

Dryden. 
Lung-grown,  lung'grone.  adj.  \_lung  and 
grown.] 

The  lungs  sometimes  grow  fast  to  the  skin  that 
lines  the  breast  within;  whence  such  as  are  detain- 
ed with  that  accident  are  lung-grown.         Harvey. 

Lu'ngwort,  lung'wurt.  n.  s.  [fiubnonaria, 
Lat.]     A  plant.  Miller. 

Luniso'lar,   lu-ne-so'la>.8S  adj.    [luniso- 

laire,  French;   luna  and  solaris,  Latin.] 

Compounded  of  the  revolution  of  sun 

and  moon. 

Lunt,   iunt.   n.  s.  [lonte,  Dutch.]     The 

matchcord  with  which  guns  are  fired. 
Lu'pine,  lu'pin.140   n.  s.  {Jufiin,  Fr.  lu/ii- 
nus.  Latin.      A  kind  of  pulse. 

It  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  out  of  whose  em- 
palement  rises  the  pale,  which  afterwards  turns  into 
a  pod  filled  with  either  plain  or  spherical  seeds: 
the  leaves  grow  like  fingers  upon  the  foot  stalks. 

Miller. 

When  Protogenes  would  undertake  any  excellent 

piece,  he  used  to  diet  himself  with  peas  and  lupines, 

that  his  invention  might  be  quick  and  refined.  Peach. 

Where  stalks  of  lupines  grew, 
Th'  ensuing  season,  in  return,  may  bear 
The  bearded  product  of  the  golden  year.     Dryden. 
Lurch,  lurtsh.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  fieri v- 
ed  by  Skinner  from  /'  ourche,   a  game 
of  draughts,   much    used,  as  he  "says, 
among  the    Dutch;   ourche  he  derives 
from  area;  so  that,  I  suppose,  those  that 
are  lost  are  left  in  hfche\   in  the  lurch 
or  booc;  whence  the  use  of  the  word.] 
To  leave  in  (he  Lurch.     To  leave  in  a 


forlorn  or  deserted  condition;  to  leave 
without  help.     A  ludicrous  phrase. 

Will  you  now  to  peace  incline, 
And  languish  in  the  main  design, 
And  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  Denhani. 

But  though  thou'rt  of  a  different  church, 
I  will  not  leave  thee  in  the  lurch.  IhuRbras. 

Have  a  care  how  you  keep  company  with  those 
that,  when  they  find  themselves  upon  a  pinch,  will 
leave  their  friends  in  the  lurch.  VEtlrange. 

Can  you  break  your  word  with  three  of  the  ho- 
nestest  best  meaning  persons  in  the  world?  It  is 
base  to  take  advantage  of  their  simplicity  and  cre- 
dulity, and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  at  last.  Arbuth. 

Flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us  out  of 
the  fashionable  world,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  by 
some  of  their  late  refinements.  Addison. 

To  Lurch,  lurtsh.    v.   n.  [loeren,  Dutch, 
or  rather  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shift;  to  play  tricks. 

I  myself  sometimes  leaving  goodness  on  my  left 
hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am 
fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.         Shaksp. 

2.  To  lie  in  wait:  we  now  rather  use  lurk. 

While  the  one  was  upon  wing,  the  other  stood 
lurching  upon  the  ground,  and  flew  away  with  the 
fish.  VEstrange. 

To  Lurch,  lurtsh.  v.  a.  \_lurcor,  Latin.] 
' .  To  devour;  to  swallow  greedily. 

Too  far  off  from  great  cities  may  hinder  business; 
or  too  near  lurcheth  all  provisions,  and  maketh  every 
thing  dear.  Bacon. 

To  defeat;  to  disappoint.  A  word  now 
used  only  in  burlesque,  [from  the  game 
lurch. ] 

He  waxed  like  a  sea; 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 
He  lurcht  all  swords  0'  th'  garland.  Shakspeare. 
God  never  designed  the  use  of  them  to  be  con- 
tinual; by  putting  such  an  emptiness  in  them,  as 
should  so  quicklyfail  andJwrc/t  the  expectation. South. 
This  is  a  sure  rule,  that  will  never  deceive  or 
lurch  the  sincere  communicant.  South. 

3.  To  steal  priviiy;  to  filch;  to  pilfer. 
Lu'rcher,  lurtsh'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  lurch.-] 

1.  One  that  watches  to  steal,  or  to  betray 
or  entrap. 

His  thefts  some  tradesman  spies, 
Swift  from  his  play  the  scudding  lurcher  flies; 
Whilst  ev'ry  honest  tongue  Stop  thief  resounds.  Gay. 

2.  A  dog  that  watches  for  his  game. 

I  cannot  represeet  those  worthies  more  naturally 
than  under  the  shadow  of  a  pack  of  dogs,  made  up 
of  finders,  lurchers,  and  setters.  Taller. 

3.  [iurco,  Lat.]  A  glutton;  a  gormandizer. 
Not  used. 

Lure,  lure.  n.  s.   [leurrc,  French;   lore, 
Dutch.] 

Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk. 
My  faulcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty, 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full  gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.        Shaksp. 
This  lure  she  cast  abroad,  thinking  that  this  fame 
and  belief  would  draw,   at  one  time  or  other,  some 
birds  to  strike  upon  it.  Bacon. 

A  great  estate  to  an  heir  is  as  a  lure  to  all  the 
birds  of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on  him.     Bacon. 
This  stiffneck,d  pride,  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend, 
Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  reason's  lure  descend. 

Ihnham. 
A  falc'ner  Henry  is.  when  Emma  hawks; 
With  her  of  tarsels,  and  of  lures  he  talks.      Prior. 
2.  Any    enticement;   any  thing  that  pro- 
mises advantage. 

How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  small  account 
Of  beauty,  and  her  lures,  easily  scorn'd 
All  her  assaults,  on  worthier  things  intent?  Milton. 

Luxury 
Held  out  her  lure  to  bis  superiour  eye, 
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And  griev'd  to  see  him  pass  contemptuous  by. 

Madden. 

To  Lure,  lure.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

call  hawks. 

Standing  near  one   that  lured  loud  and  shrill,  I 
had  suddenly  an  offence,  as  if  somewhat  had  bro- 
ken, or  been  dislocated  in  my  ear,  and  immediate- 
ly after  a  loud  ringing.  Bacon. 
To  Lure,  lure,  v.  a.    To  attract;   to  en- 
tice; to  draw. 

As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field 
Where  armies  lie  encamp'd  come  flying,  lur'd 
With  scent  of  living  carcasses.  Milton. 

A  man  spent  one  day  in  labour,  that  he  might 
pass  the  other  at  ease ;  and  lur'd  on  by  the  pleasure 
of  this  bait,  when  he  was  in  vigour,  he  would  pro- 
vide for  as  many  days  as  he  could.  Temple. 

Should  you  lure 
From  his  dark  haunt,  beneath  the  tangled  roots 
Of  pendant  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  brook, 
Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art.      Thomson. 

Volumes  on  shelter'd  stalls  expanded  lie, 
And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye.       Gay. 

Lu'rid,     lu'rid.    adj.     [luridus,     Latin.] 
Gloomy;  dismal.     Not  used. 
Slow  settling  o'er  the  lurid  grove, 
Unusual  darkness  broods.  Thomson. 

To  Lurk,  luik.  v.  n.  [probably  lurch  and 
lurk  are  the  same  word.  See  Lurch.] 
To   lie   in  wait;  to  lie   hidden;   to   lie 

close. 

Far  in  land  a  savage  nation  dwelt, 
That  never  tasted  grace,  nor  goodness  felt; 
But  like  wild  beasts,  lurking  in  loathsome  den, 
And  flying  fast  as  roebuck  through  the  fen, 
AH  naked.  Fairy  Queen. 

Milbrook  lurketh  between  two  hills,  a  village  of 
some  eighty  houses,  and  borrowing  his  name  from  a 
mill  and  little  brook  running  there  through.  Carew. 

They  lay  not  to  live  by  their  worke, 

But  theevishly  loiter  and  lurke.  Tusser. 

If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  not;  if  they  say, 

let  us  lay  wait  for  blood,  let  us  lurk  privily  for  the 

innocent.  Proverbs. 

The  wife,  when  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 
Safest,  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays.  Milton. 

See 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree.  Dryden. 

The  king  unseen 
Lurk\l  in  her  hand,  and  mourn'd  his  captive  queen; 
He  springs  to  vengeance.  Pope. 

I  do  not  lurk  in  the  dark:  I  am  not  wholly  un- 
known to  the  world:  1  have  set  my  name  at  length. 

Swift. 
Lu'rker    lurk'ur.D8  n.  s.  [from  lurk.]    A 

thief  that  lies  in  wait. 
Lu'rkingplace,     lurk'ing-plase.     n.    s. 
[lurk  and  place.']     Hiding  place;  secret 

place. 

Take  knowledge  of  all  the  lurkingplaces  where 

he  hidetta  himself.  1  Samuel. 

Lu'scious,  lush'us.357  adj.  [from  delicious, 

say  some;  but  Skinner  more  probably 

derives  it    from    luxurious,    corruptly 

pronounced.] 

1.  Sweet,  so  as  to  nauseate. 

2.  Sweet  in  a  great  degree. 

The  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  loches, 
shall  shortly  be  as  bitter  as  coloquintida.      Sltaksp. 

With  brandish'd  blade  rush  on   him,  break  his 
glass, 
And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground.  Milton. 

Blown  roses  hold  their  sweetness  to  the  last, 
And  raisins  keep  their  luscious  native  taste.   Dryd. 

3.  Pleasing;  delightful. 

He  will  bait  him  in  with  the  luscious  proposal  of 
some  gainful  purchase.  South. 
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Lu'sciously,  lush'us-le.  adv.  [from  lus- 

scious.]     Sweet  to  a  great  degree. 
Lu'sciousness,    lush'us-nes.   n.  s.  [from 
luscious.]    Immoderate  sweetness. 

Can  there  be  a  greater  indulgence  in  God,  than 
to  embitter  sensualities  whose  lusciousness  intoxi- 
cates us,  and  to  clip  wings  which  carry  us  from  him? 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Peas  breed  worms  by  reason  of  the  lusciousness 

and  sweetness  of  the  grain .  Mortimer. 

Lu'sern,  lu'sern.  n.  s.   [lu/ius  cervarius, 

Latin.]  A  lynx. 
Lush,   lush.   adj.    Of  a  dark,  deep,  full 
colour,  opposite  to  pale  and  faint;  from 
lousche.  Hanmer. 

How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks!  how  green! 

Shakspeare. 

Lusk,  lusk.  adj.  [lusche,  Fr.]  Idle;  lazy; 
worthless.  Diet. 

Lu'skish,  lusk'lsh.  adj.  [from  lusk.] 
Somewhat  inclinable  to  laziness  or  in- 
dolence. 

Lu'skishly,  lusk'ish-le.  adv.  [from  lusk- 
ish.]  Lazily;  indolently. 

Lu'sktshness,  lusk'ish-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
luskish.]    A  disposition  to  laziness. 

Sfienser. 

Luso'rious,  lu-so're-us.  adj.  [lusorius, 
Lat.]  Used  in  play;  sportive. 

Things  more  open  to  exception,  yet  unjustly  con- 
demned as  unlawful;  such  as  the  lusorious  lots,  dan- 
cing, and  stage  plays.  Bishop  Sanderson. 

Lu'sory,  lu'sur-e.  adj.  [lusorius,  Latin.] 
Used  in  play. 

There  might  be  many  entertaining  contrivances, 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  geometry  and  geo- 
graphy, in  such  alluring  and  lusory  methods,  which 
would  make  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting  impres- 
sion. Watts. 

LUST,  lust.  n.  s.  [lure,  Sax.  lust,  Dut.] 

1.  Carnal  desire. 
This  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 

Shews  like  a  riotous  inn,  epicurism  and  lust 

Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel, 

Than  a  grae'd  palace.  Shakspeare. 

Lust,  and  rank  thoughts.  Shakspeare. 

They  are  immoderately  given  to  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  making  no  conscience  to  get  bastards.  Abbot. 

When  a  temptation  of  lust  assaults  thee,  do  not 
resist  it  by  disputing  with  it,  but  fly  from  it,  that  is, 
think  not  at  all  of  it.  Taylor. 

2.  Any  violent  or  irregular  desire. 
I  will  divide  the  spoil;  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied 

upon  them.  Exodus. 

The  ungodly,  for  his  own  lust  doth  persecute  the 
poor:  let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty  wiliness  they 
imagined.  Psalms. 

Virtue  was  represented  by  Hercules:  he  is  drawn 
offering  to  strike  a  dragon;  by  the  dragon  are  meant 
all  manner  of  lusts  Peacham. 

All  weigh  our  acts,  and  whate'er  seems  unjust, 
Impute  not  to  necessity,  but  lust.  Dryden 

The  lust  of  lucre.    "  Pope 

3.  Vigour;  active  power;  lustiness.     Not 

used. 

Trees  will  grow  greater,  and  bear  better  fruit,  if 

you  put  salt,  or  lees  of  wine,  or  blood,  to  the  root: 

the  cause  may  be,  the  increasing  the  lust  or  spirit 

of  the  root.  Bacon. 

J'o  Lust,  lust.  v.  n. 

I.  To  desire  carnally. 

Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw, 
And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  love.     Roscommon. 
I,  To  desire  vehemently. 

Giving  sometimes  prodigally;  not  because  he  lov- 
ed them  to  whom  he  gave,  but  because  he  lusted  to 
give.  Sianey. 
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The  christian  captives  in  chains  could  no  way 
move  themselves,  if  they  should  unadvisedly  lust 
after  liberty.  Knolles. 

3.  To  list;  to  like.     Out  of  use. 

Their  eyes  swell  with  fatness;  and  they  do  even 
what  they  lust.  Psalms. 

4.  To  have   irregular  dispositions  or  de- 
sires. 

The  mixed  multitude  fell  a  lusting;  and  the  chil* 
dren  of  Israel  also  wept,  and  said,  Who  shall  give 
us  flesh  to  eat?  Numbers. 

The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy. 

James. 
Lu'stful,  lust'ful.  adj.  [lust  and  full.] 

1.  Libidinous;  having  irregular  desires. 

Turning  wrathful  fire  to  lustful  heat, 
With  beastly  sin  thought  her  to  have  defil'd. 

Fairy  Queen. 

There  is  no  man  that  is  intemperate  or  lustful, 
but  besides  the  guilt  likewise  stains  and  obscures 
his  soul.  Tillotson. 

2.  Provoking  to  sensuality;  inciting  to  lust. 

Thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg'd.       Milton. 
Lu'stfully,  lust'ful-e.  adv.    [from   lust' 

ful.]   With  sensual  concupiscence. 
Lu'stfulness,    lust'ful-nes.   n.    s.   [from 

lustful.]   Libidinousness. 

Lu'stihed,  lus'te-hed.   )  n.  s.  [from  lus- 
Lu'stihood,  lus'te-i.ud.  $      ty.]    Vigour; 
sprightliness;  corporal  ability.     Not  in 
use. 

A  goodly  personage, 
Now  in  his  freshest  flower  of  lustyhed, 
Fit  to  inflame  fair  lady  with  love's  rage.     Spenser. 

Reason  pnd  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  luslilwod  deject.        Shaksp. 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body; 
Despight  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice, 
His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  luslilwod.    Shaksp. 

Lu'stily,    lus'te-le.    adv.     [from    lusty."] 
Stoutly;  with  vigour;  with  mettle. 
I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him.     Shakspeare. 
Now  gentlemen, 
Let's  tune  and  to  it  lustily  a  while.         Shakspeare. 
Barbarossa  look  upon  him  that  painful  journey, 
which  the  old  king  lustily  performed.  Knolles. 

He  has  fought  lustily  for  her,  and  deserves  her. 

Southerne. 
Lu'stiness,  lus'te-nes.  n.  s.  [from  lusty.] 
Stoutness;  sturdiness;  strength;  vigour 
of  body. 

Fresh  Clarion  being  ready  digbt, 
He  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight 
Over  the  fields  in  his  frank  lustiness.  Spenser. 

Where  the«T  is  so  great  a  prevention  of  the  ordi- 
nary time,  it  is  the  lustiness  of  the  child;  but  when 
it  is  less,  it  is  some  indisposition  of  the  mother. 

Bacon. 
Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lustir 
ness,  and  being  in  good  liking,  were  set  on  a  stall 
to  shew  the  good  habit  of  their  body,  and  made  to 
play  tricks  before  the  buyers,  to  shew  their  activity 
and  strength.  Dryden. 

Lu'stless,  lust'les.  adj.  [from  lust.]    Not 
vigorous;  weak.  Sfienser. 

Lu'stral,  lus'traL  adj.  [lustrale,  French; 
lustralis,  Latin.]   Used  in  purification. 

His  better  parts  by  lustral  waves  refin'd, 
More  pure,  and  nearer  to  aethereal  mind.       Garth. 
Lustra'tion,  lus-tra'snun   n.    a.    [lustra- 
tion, French;  lustraiio,  Latin.]    Purifi- 
cation by  water. 

Job's  religious  care 
His  sons  assembles,  whose  united  prayer, 
Like  sweet  perfumes,  from  golden  censers  rise; 
He  with  divine  lustrations  sanctifies.  Sandys. 

That  spirits  are  corporeal  seems  a  conceit  dero- 
gative unto  himself,  and  such  as  he  should  rather 
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labour  to  overthrow;  yet  thereby  he  established  the 
doctrine  of  lustrations,  amulets,  and  charms.  Brown. 

Should  lo's  priest  command 
A  pilgrimage  to  Mcroe's  burning  sand; 
Through  deserts  they  would  seek  the  secret  spring, 
And  holy  water  for  lustration  bring.  Dry  Jen. 

What  were  all  their  lustrations  but  so  many  so- 
lemn purifyings,  to  render  both  themselves  and  their 
sacrifices  acceptable  to  their  gods?  South. 

By  ardent  pray'r,  and  clear  lustration, 
Purge  the  contagious  spots  of  human  weakness; 
Impure  no  mortal  can  behold  Apollo.  Prior. 

Lu'stre,  lus'tur.*16  n.  s.  [lustre,  French.] 

1.  Brightness;  splendour;  glitter. 

You  have  one  eye  left  to  see  some  mischief  on 
him. 

— Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it;  outy  vilegelly! 
where  is  thy  luslre  now?  Shaksp. 

To  the  soul  time  doth  perfection  give, 
And  adds  fresh  lustre  to  her  beauty  still.       Davies. 

The  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high, 
Id  all  its  lustre  to  the  noonday  sky.  Mdison. 

Pass  but  some  fleeting  years,  and  these  poor  eyes, 
Where  now  without  a  boast  some  lustre  lies, 
No  longer  shall  their  little  honours  keep, 
But  only  be  of  use  to  read  or  weep.  Prior. 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  fair, 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air.       Pope. 

2.  A  sconce  with  lights. 

Ridotta  sips,  and  dances  till  she  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  quick  as  she.     Pope. 

3.  Eminence;  renown. 

His  ancestors  continued  about  four  hundred  years, 
rather  without  obscurity  than  with  any  great  lustre. 

Wotton. 

I  used  to  wonder  how  a  man  of  birth  and  spirit 
could  endure  to  be  wholly  insignificant  and  obscure 
in  a  foreign  country,  when  he  might  live  with  luslre 
in  his  own.  Swift. 

4.  [from  lustre,  Fr.  lustrum,  Lat.]  The 
space  of  five  years. 

Both  of  us  have  closed  the  tenth  lustre,  and  it  is 
time  to  determine  how  we  shall  play  the  last  act  of 
the  farce.  Bolingbroke. 

Lu'string,  lus'string.  n.  s.  [from  lustre.'] 
A  shining  silk:  commonly  pronounced 
lutestring. 
Lu'strous,  lus'trus.   adj.  [from   lustre.] 
Bright;  shining;  luminous. 

Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin,  good 

sparks  and  lustrous.  Shakspeare. 

The  more  lustrous  the  imagination  is,  it  filleth  and 

fixeth  the  better.  Bacon. 

Lu'stwort,   lust'wurt.    n.    s.    [lust    and 

<wort.~\  An  herb. 
Lu'sty,  lus'te.  adj.  [lustig,  Dutch.]  Stout; 
vigorous;  healthy;  able  of  body. 
This  lusty  lady  came  from  Persia  late, 
She  with  the  Christians  had  encounter'd  oft.  Spens. 

If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch? 

Shakspeare. 
We  yet  may  see  the  old  man  in  a  morning, 
Lusty  as  health,  come  ruddy  to  the  field, 
And  there  pursue  the  chace.  Otway. 

Lu'tanist,  lu'tan-ist.  n.  s.  [from  lute.] 
One  who  plays  upon  the  lute. 

Luta'rious,  lu-ta're-us.  adj.  [lutarius, 
Latin.]  L  ' 

1.  Living  in  mud. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  mud. 

A  scaly  tortoise-shell,  of  the  hdarious  kind. 

LUTE,  lute.  n.  s.  [luth,  lut,  Fr.] 
1.  A  stringed  instrument  of  musick. 
Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  top-  that  freeze, 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing.         Shakspeare. 
May  must  be  drawn  with  a  sweet  countenance, 

vol.  ir. 


upon  his  head  a  garland  of  roses,  in  one  hand  a  lute. 

Peaclutm, 
In  a  sadly  pleasing  strain, 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complain.  Pope. 

A  lute  string  will  bear  a  hundred  weight  without 
rupture,  but  at  the  same  time  cannot  exert  its  elas- 
ticity. Jlrbulhnot. 

Lands  of  singing,  or  of  dancing  slaves, 
Love-whisp'ring  woods,  and  /tUe-rcsounding  waves. 

Dunciad. 

2.  [from  lut,  Fr.  lutum,  Lat.]  A  composi- 
tion like  clay,  with  which  chymists 
close  up  their  vessels. 

Some  temper  lute,  some  spacious  vessels  move, 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  approve.      Garth. 
To  Lute,  lute.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
close  with  lute,  or  chymists*  clay. 

Take  a  vessel  of  iron,  and  let  it  have  a  cover  of 
iron  well  luted,  after  the  manner  of  the  chemists. 

Bacon. 
Iron  may  be  so  heated,  that  being  closely  luted 
in  a  glass,  it  shall  constantly  retain  the  fire. 

Wilkins. 
Lu'tulent,  hVtshu-l<§nt.461  603  adj.  [lutu- 

lentus,  Latin.]    Muddy;  turbid. 
To  Lux,  luks.  >  v.  a.  [luxer,  Fr. 

To  Lu'xate,  luks'ate.  $  luxo,  Lat.]  To 
put  out  of  joint;  to  disjoint. 

Consider  well  the  luxated  joint,  which  way  it 
slipped  out;  itrequireth  to  be  returned  in  the  same 
manner.  Wiseman. 

Descending  careless  from  his  couch,  the  fall 
Lux^d  his  joint  neck,  and  spinal  marrow  bruis'd. 

Philips. 
Luxa'tion,  luks-a'shun.  n.  s.  [from,  luxo, 
Latin.] 

The  act  of  disjointing. 
2.  Any  thing  disjointed. 

The  undue  situation,  or  connexion  of  parts,  in 
fractures  and  luxations,  are  to  be  rectified  by  chi- 
rurgical  means.  Floyer. 

LUXE,  luks.  n.s.  [Fr.  luxius,  Lat.]  Lux- 
ury; voluptuousness.     Not  used. 

The  pow'r  of  wealth  I  try'd 
And  all  the  various  luxe  of  costly  pride.  Prior. 
Luxu'riance,  lug-zu're-anse.  ?  n.s. [from 
Luxu'RiANCY^ug-zu're-an-se.  5  luxuri- 
ous, Latin.]  Exuberance;  abundant  of 
wanton  plenty  or  growth. 
A  fungus  prevents  healing  only  by  its  luxuriancy. 

Wiseman . 

Flowers  grow  up  in  the  gar-den  in  the  greatest 

luxuriancy  and  profusion.  Spectator. 

While  through  the  parting  robe  th'   alternate 

breast 

In  full  luxuriance  rose.  Thomson. 

Luxu'riant,  litg-zu're-ant.479  adj.  [luxu- 

rians,  Latin.]  Exuberant;  superfluously 

plenteous. 

A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech  becomes  youth 
well,  but  not  age.  Bacon. 

The  mantling  vine  gently  creeps  luxuriant. 

Milton. 
If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  his  cha- 
racter to  be  so.  Dryden. 

Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine, 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line.  Pope. 

To     Luxu'riate,    lug-zu're-ate.    v.    n. 
[luxurior,  Latin.]  To  grow  exuberantly; 
to  shoot  with  superfluous  plenty. 
Luxu'rious,   lug-zu're-us.   adj.   \_luxuri- 
cux,  Fr.  luxuriosus.  Lat.] 

1.  Delighting  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

2.  Administring  to  luxury. 

Those  whom  last  thou  saw'st 
In  triumph,  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent, 
And  great  exploits;  but  of  true  virtue  void.  Milton. 


The  luxurious  board.  Anon. 

3.  Lustful;  libidinous. 

She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed: 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty.  Shaksp. 

I  grant  him  bloody, 
Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful.        Shaksp. 

4.  Voluptuous;  enslaved  to  pleasure. 

Luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  tow'rs.    Milton. 

5.  Sottening  by  pleasure. 

Repel  the  Tuscan  foes,  their  city  seize, 
Protect  the  Latians  in  luxurious  ease.        Dryden. 

6.  Luxuriant;  exuberant. 

Till  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grows 
Luxurious  by  restraint.  Milton. 

Luxuriously,  lug-zvi're-us-le.  adv.  [from 
luxurious.]    Deliciously;  voluptuously. 

Hotter  hours  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out.  Shaksp. 

Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetick  bread, 
And  with  heroick  verse  luxur'wusly  were  fed.  Dryd. 

He  never  supt  in  solemn  state; 
Nor  day  to  night  luxuriously  did  join.  Dryden. 

LU'XURY,  luk'shu-re.479   n.  s.  Uuxure, 
old  Fr.  luxuria,  Latin.] 

1.  Voluptuousness;  addictedness  to  plea- 
sure. 

Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury.  Millon. 

Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  and  a 
foolish  elation  of  heart.  Spectator. 

2.  Lust;  lewdness. 

Urge  his  hateful  luxury, 
His  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust, 
Which  stretch'd  unto   their  servants,   daughters, 

wives.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Luxuriance;  exuberance. 

Young  trees  of  several  kinds  set  contiguous  in  a 
fruitful  ground,  with  the  luxury  of  the  trees  will 
incorporate.  Bacon. 

4.  Delicious  fare. 

He  cut  the  side  of  the  rock  for  a  garden,  and  by 
laying  on  it  earth,  furnished  out  a  kind  of  luxury 
for  a  hermit.  Mdison. 

Ly,  li.  A  very  frequent  termination  both 
of  names  of  places  and  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  When  ly  terminates  the  name 
of  a  place,  it  is  derived  from  leaj,  Sax. 
a  field.  Gibson.  When  it  ends  an  ad- 
jective or  adverb,  it  is  contracted  from 
lich,  like:  as,  beastly,  beastlike;  plainly, 
plainlike. 

Lyca'nthropy,  li-kan7/zro-pe.  n.  s.  [ly- 
canthrofiie,  French;  Xuxecv  and  kvdfairot;.] 
A  kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have 
the  qualities  of  wild  beasts. 

He  sees  like  a  man  in  his  sleep,  and  grows  as 
much  the  wiser  as  the  man  that  dreamt  of  a  lycan- 
iropy;  and  was  for  ever  after  wary  not  to  come  near 
a  river.  Taylor. 

Lyke,  like.  adj.  for  like.  Sfienser. 

Ly'ing,  li'ing.410  participial  noun,  from 
lie,  whether  it  signifies  to  be  recumbent, 
or  to  speak  falsely,  or  otherwise. 

They  will  have  me  whipt  for  speaking  true,  thou 
wilt  have  me  whipt  for  lying,  and  sometimes  I  am 
whipt  for  holding  my  peace.  Shaksp. 

Many  tears  and  temptations  befal  me  by  the  ly- 
ing in  wait  of  the  Jews.  .ids. 
Lymph,  limf.  n.  s.  \j.ymfihe,  Fr.  lym/iha, 
Lat.]     Water;   transparent    colourless 
liquor. 

When  the  chyle  passeth  through  the  mesentc  ry 
it  is  mixed  with  the  lymph,  the  most  spirituous  and 
elaborated  part  of  the  blood.  Arbuthnol. 


L  YN 


L  YR 


LYR 


Ly'mphated,  lim'fa-t£d.  adj.  \lymjihatus, 
Lat.]   Mad.  Diet. 

Ly'mphatiok,  lim-fat'ik.r,on  n.  s.  [lymfiha- 
tique,  Fiench;  from  lymfiha,  Latin.] 

The  lymphalicks  are  slender  pellucid  tubes,  whose 
cavities  are  contracted  at  small  and  unequal  distan- 
ces: they  are  carried  into  the  glands  of  the  mesente- 
ry, receiving  first  a  fine  thin  lymph  from  the  lympha- 
tick  ducts,  which  dilutes  the  chylous  fluid.  Cheyne. 
Upon  the  death  of  an  animal,  the  spirits  may 
sink  into  the  veins,  or  lymphalicks,  and  glandules. 

Floyer. 
Ly'mpheduot,  lim'fe-dukt.  n.  s.  [lymfiha. 
and  ductus,  Lat.]    A  vessel  which  con- 
veys the  lymph. 

The  glands, 
All  artful  knots,  of  various  hollow  threads, 
Which  lympheducts,  an  art'ry,  nerve,  and  vein, 
Involv'dand  close  together  wound,  contain.  Blackm. 

Ly'nden  tree,  lin'den-tree.  n.  s.  [tilia, 
Latin.]  A  plant. 


L  YNX,  lingks.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  spotted 
beast,  remarkable  for  speed  and  sharp 
sight. 

He  that  has  an  idea  of  a  beast  with  spots,  has  but 
a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard,  it  not  being  thereby 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  a  lynx.  Locke. 

What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme. 
The  moles  dim  curtain  and  the  lynx's  beam. 

Pope. 

Lyre,  lire.  n.  s.  [lyre,  French;  lyra,  Lat.] 
A  harp;  a  musical  instrument  to  which 
poetry  is,  by  poetical  writers,  supposed 
to  be  sung. 

With  other  notes  than  to  th'  Orphean  lyre.  Milton. 

My  softest  verse,  my  darling  lyre, 
Upon  Eupheha's  toilet  lay.  Prior. 

He  never  touch'd  his  lyre  in  such  a  truly  chro- 
matick  manner  as  upon  that  occasion. 

Jirbuthnot. 

Ly'rical,  lir're-kal.  )  adj.    [lyricus,    Lat 
Ly'rick,  li'rik.  $      lyrique, French.] 


Pertaining  to  a  harp,  or  to  odes  or  poe- 
try sung  to  a  harp;  singing  to  a  harp. 

All  his  trophies  hung  and  acts  enrol  I'd 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyrick  song.         Milton, 

Somewhat  of  the  purity  of  English,  somewhat  of 
more  equal  thoughts,  somewhat  of  sweetness  in  the 
numbers;  in  one  word,  somewhat  of  a  finer  turn, 
and  more  lyrical  verse,  is  yet  wanting.         Dryden. 

The  lute  neglected,  and  the  lyrick  muse, 
Love  taught  my  tears  in  sadder  notes  to  flow, 
And  tun'd  my  heart  to  elegies  of  woe.  Pope. 

Ly'rick,  lir'rik.  n.  s.     A  poet  who  writes 
songs  to  the  harp. 

The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  nation,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyricks,  did  not  only 
compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  set  them 
to  musick  himself.  Mdison. 

Ly'rist,  li'rist.844  n.  s.  [lyristes,  Lat.]    A 
musician  who  plays  upon  the  harp. 
His  tender  theme  the  charming  lyrist  chose 
Minerva's  anger,  and  the  direful  woes 
Which  voyaging  from  Troy  the  victors  bore.  Pope. 


M. 


Mem.  has,  in  English,  one  unvaried 
?  sound,  by  compression  of  the  lips;  as, 
mine,  tame,  camp.:  it  is  never  mute. 
Macaro'on,  mak'a-roon.  n.  s.  [macarone, 
Italian.] 

1.  A  coarse,  rude,  low  fellow;  whence 
macaronick  poetry,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage is  purposely  corrupted. 

Like  a  big  wife,  at  sight  of  loathed  meat, 
Ready  to  travail;  so  I  sigh  and  sweat, 
To  hear  this  macaroon  talk  on  in  vain.         Donne. 

2.  [macaron,  French.]  A  kind  of  sweet 
biscuit,  made  of  flower,  almonds,  eggs, 
and  sugar. 

Maca'w,  ma-kaw'.  n.  s.  A  bird  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  largest  species  of  par- 
rot. 

Macaw-tree,  ma-kaw'tree.  n.  s. 

A  species  of  the  palm-tree,  very  common  in  the 
Carribbee  Islands,  where  the  negroes  pierce  the 
tender  fruit,  whence  issues  a  pleasant  liquor;  and 
the  body  of  the  tree  affords  a  solid  timber,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  sort  of  ebony.  Miller. 

Mace,  mase.  n.  s.  [magga,  Sax.  maca, 
Spanish.] 

1.  An  ensign  of  authority  bore  before  ma^ 
gistrates. 

He  mightily  upheld  that  royal  mace, 
Which  now  thou  bear'st.  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  [massue,  French;  massa,  Lat.]  A  heavy 
blunt  weapon;  a  club  ot  metal. 

O  murth'rous  slumber! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy 
That  plays  thee  musick?  Shaksp- 

The  I  urkish  troops  breaking  in  with  their  scymi- 
tars  and  heavy  iron  maces,  made  a  most  bloody  exe- 
cution. Knollis. 

Death  with  his  mace  petrifick  smote  Miiton. 

With  his  mace  their  monarch  struck  the  ground; 
With  inward  trembling  earth  receiv'd  the  wound, 


And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found.  Dryden. 

The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  descend, 
They  break  the  bones,  aud  make  the  armour  bend. 

Dryden. 
3.  [macis,  Latin.]   A  kind  of  spice. 

The  nutmeg  is  inclosed  in  a  threefold  covering, 
of  which  the  second  is  ?»i«ce:  it  is  thin  and  mem- 
branaceous, of  an  oleaginous  and  a  yellowish  co- 
lour: it  has  an  extremely  fragrant,  aromatick,  and 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  pleasant,  but  acrid  and  olea- 
ginous taste.  Hill. 

Water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  is  a  most  excellent 
sudorifick:  it  is  more  effectual  with  a  little  mace 
added  to  it.  Jirbuthnot. 

Macea'le,  mase-ale'.  n.  s.  [mace  and  ale.'] 

Ale  spiced  with  mace. 
I  prescribed  him  a  draught  of  tnaceale,  with  hopes 

to  dispose  him  to  rest.  Wiseman. 

Ma'cebearer,  mase'bare-ur.  n.  s.  [mace 

and  bear.]     One  who  carries  the  mace 

before  persons  in  authority. 
I  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular  table,  opposite  to 

the  mace-bearer.  Spectator. 

To    MA'CERATE,    mas'ser-ate.    v.    a. 

[?nacero,  Latin;  macerer,  French.] 

1.  To  make  lean;  to  wear  away. 

Recurrent  pains  of  the  stomach,  megrims,  and 
other  recurrent  head-achs,  macerate  the  parts,  and 
render  the  looks  of  patients  consumptive  and  pining. 

Harvey. 

2.  To    mortify;    to   harass    with  corporal 
hardships 

Covetous  men  are  all  fools;  for  what  greater  folly 
can  there  be,  or  madness,  than  for  such  a  man  to 
macerate  himself  when  he  need  not?  Burton. 

Out  of  an  excess  of  zeal  they  practice  mortifica- 
tions; they  macerate  their  bodies,  and  impair  their 
health.  Fiddes 

3.  To  steep  aimost  to  solution. 

In  lotions  in  women's  cases,  he  orders  two  por- 
tions of  hellebore  macerated  in  two  cotylae  of  water. 

Jirbuthnot. 


Macera'tion,  mas-ser-a'shun.  n.  s.  [nia~ 
ctration,  French;  from  macerate.] 

1.  The  act  of  wasting  or  making  lean. 

2.  Mortification;  corporal  hardship. 

3.  Maceration  is  an  infusion  either  with  or 
without  heat,  wherein  the  ingredients 
are  intended  to  be  almost  wholly  dis- 
solved. Quincy. 

The  saliva  serves  for  a  maceration  and  dissolution 
of  the  meat  into  chyle.  Ray. 

Mace-reed,  mase'reed.  n.  s.  [ty/iha.]  An 
herb. 

Ma'chinal,  mak'ke-nal.353  adj.  [from  ma- 
china,  Latin.]    Relating  to  machines. 

Diet. 

To  MA'CHINATE,  mak'ke-nute.  v.  a. 
[inachinor,  Lat.  machinery  Fr.]  To  plan; 
to  contrive. 

Machtna'tion,  mak-ke-na'shun.  n.  s. 
[machinatio,  Latin;  machination,  Fr. 
from  machinated]  Artifice;  contrivance; 
malicious  scheme. 

If  you  miscarry, 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  ceases.  Shaksp. 

O  from  their  machinations  free 
That  would  my  guiltless  soul  betray, 

From  those  who  in  my  wrongs  agree, 
And  for  my  life  their  engines  lay!  Sandys. 

Be.  frustrate  all  ye  stratagems  of  hell, 
And  devilish  machinations  come  to  nought.  Milton. 

How  were  they  zealous  in  respect  to  their  tempo- 
ral governors?  Not  by  open  rebellion,  not  by  private 
machinations;  but  in  blessing  and  submitting  to 
their  emperors,  and  obeying  them  in  all  things  but 
their  idolatry.  Sprat. 

MACHINE,  ma-sheen'.112  «.s.  [machtna, 
Lat.  machint.  Fr.]  This  word  is  pro- 
nounced masheen. 


MAC 


MAD 


MAD 


1.  Any  complicated  work  in  which  one 
part  contributes  to  the  motion  of  an- 
other. 

We  are  led  to  conceive  this  great  machine  of  the 
world  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater  sim- 
plicity, as  to  conceive  a  watch  to  have  been  onCe  in 
its  first  materials  Burnet. 

In  a  watch's  fine  machine, 
The  added  movements  which  declare 
How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year, 
Derive  their  secondary  pow'r 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour.         Prior. 

2.  An  engine. 

In  the  hollow  side, 
Selected  numbers  of  their  soldiers  hide; 
With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode.  Dryden. 

3.  Supernatural  agency  in  poems. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural, and  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods. 

Pope. 
Machinery,  ma-sheen'er-e.112  n.  s.  [from 
machine.] 

1.  Enginery;  complicated  workmanship; 
self-moved  engines. 

2.  The  machinery  signifies  that  part  which 
the  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  act  in  a 
poem.  Pope. 

Ma'chinist,  ma-sheen'ist.  n.  s.  [machin- 
este,  Fr.  from  ma  chin  a,  Lat.]      A   con- 
structor of  engines  or  machines. 
Ma'oilency,    mas'se  len-se.    n.  s.  [from 
macib  nt.]  Leanness.  Diet. 

M.VCILENT,    mas'se-lent.    adj.    [maci- 

lenrus,  Latin.]  Lean. 
Ma'ckerel,  mak'ker-il.  n.  s.  [mackereel, 
Dut.  mai/uereau,  Fr.]   A  sea  fish. 

Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle;  as 
whiting  and  mackerel.  Carew. 

Law  ordered  that  the  Sunday  should  have  rest; 
And  that  no  nymph  her  noisy  food  should  sell, 
Except  it  were  new  milk  or  mackerel.  King. 

Sooner  shall  cats  disport  in  water  clear, 
And  speckled  mackrels  graze  the  meadows  fair, 
Than  I  forget  my  shepherd's  wonted  love.  Gay. 
Mackerel-gale,  mak'ker-il-gale,  seems 
to  be,  in  Dryden's  cant,  a  strong  breeze; 
such,  1  suppose,  as  is  desired  to  bring 
mackerel  fresh  to  market. 

They  put  up  every  sail, 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  mackerel-gale. 

Dryden. 
Ma'crocosm,  ma'kro-kozm.  n.  s.  [macro- 
cosme,    Fr.    ftsexfos    and    xa<r,uos.]     The 
whole  world,  or  visible  system,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  microcosm,  or  world  of 
man. 
MACTA'TiON,mak-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [mactatus, 
Latin."]  The  act  of  killing  for  sacrifice. 
MA'CULA,  mak/ku-la.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 

1.  A  spot. 

And  lastly,  the  body  of  the  sun  may  contract  some 
spots  or  maculae  greater  than  usual,  and  by  that 
means  be  darkened.  Burnet. 

2.  [In  physick.]  Any  spots  upon  the  skin, 
whether  those  in  fevers  or  scorbutick 
habits. 

To  Ma'culate,  mak'ku-late.  v.  a.  [ma- 
cula, Lat.]   To  stain;  to  spot. 

MAcuLA'TiON,mak-ku-la/shun.  n.  s.  [from 
maculate.]  Stain;  spoi,  taint. 

I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself, 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart.       Shaksp. 

JMa'cule,  mak'ule.  n.  s.  [?nacula,  Latin.] 
A  spot;  a  stain. 


MAD,  mad.  adj.  [gemaab,  Saxon;  matto, 
Italian.] 

1.  Disordered  in  the  mind;  broken  in  the 
understanding;  distracted;  delirious 
without  a  fever. 

Alack,  sir,  he  is  mad. 
— 'Tis  the  time's  plague  when  madmen  lead  the 
blind.  Shaksp. 

This  mu*ick  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more; 
For  though  it  have  help'd  madmen  to  their  wits, 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad.  Shak. 

Cupid,  of  thee  the  poets  sung, 
Thy  mother  from  the  sea  was  sprung, 
But  Micy  wee  mad  to  make  thee  young.     Denham. 

We  must  bind  our  passions  in  chains,  lest  like 
mad  folks  they  break  their  locks  and  bolts,  and  do 
all  the  mischief  they  can.  Taylor. 

A  bear,  enraged  at  the  stinging  of  a  bee,  ran  like 
mad  into  the  bee-garden,  and  ovcr-turn'd  all  the 
hives.  V  Estrange. 

Madmen  ought  not  to  be  mad; 
But  who  can  help  his  frenzy?  Dryden. 

But  some  strange  graces  and  odd  flights  she  had, 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad,         Pope. 

2.  Expressing  disorder  of  mind. 

His  gestures  fierce 
He  mark'd,  and  mad  demeanour  when  alone.  Milt. 

3.  Overrun  with  any  violent  or  unreason- 
able desire:  with  on,  after,  of,  perhaps 
better  for,  before  the  object  of  desire. 

It  is  the  land  of  graven  images,  and  they  are  mad 
-upon  their  idols.  Jeremiah. 

The  world  is  running  mad  afkr  farce,  the  extre- 
mity of  bad  poetry,  or  rather  the  judgment  that  is 
fallen  upon  dramatick  writing.  Dryden. 

The  people  are  not  so  very  mad  of  acorns,  but 
that  they  could  be  content  to  eat  the  bread  of  civil 
persons.  Rymer. 

4.  Enraged;  furious. 

Holy  writ  represents  St.  Paul  as  making  havock 
of  the  church,  and  persecuting  that  way  unto  the 
death,  and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Mad,  mad.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  make  mad;  to  make  furious;  to  en- 
rage. 

0  villain!  cried  out  Zelmane,  madded  with  finding 
an  unlooked-for  rival.  Sidney. 

This  will  witness  outwardly, 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.  Shakspeare. 

This  mads  me,  that  perhaps  ignoble  hands 
Have  overlaid  him,  for  they  could  not  conquer. 

Dryden, 
To  Mad,  mad.   v.   n.     To  be  mad;  to  be 
furious. 

The  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd:  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflicts!  Milton. 

She,  mixing  with  a  throng 
Of  madding  matrons,  bears  the  bride  along.    Dryd. 
Mad,  mad.  n.  s.  [mabu,  Sax.]   An  earth- 
worm. Ainsivorth. 
Ma'dam,  mad'um.88  n.  s.    [ma  dame,  Fr. 
my  dame.]    The  term  of  compliment 
used  in  address  to  ladies  of  every  de- 
gree.    It  was   anciently   spoken  as  in 
French,  with  the  accent  upon   the   last 
syllable. 
Certes,  madam,  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint. 

Spenser. 
Madam,  once  more  you  look  and  move  a  queen! 

Philips. 
Ma'dbrain,  mad'brane.         }    adj.    [?nad 
Ma'dbrained,  mad'bran'd.  5  and  brain.'] 
Disordered  in  the  mind;  hotheaded. 

1  give  my  hand  oppos'd  against  my  heart, 

Unto  a  madbrain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen.      Shaksp. 
He  let  fall  his  book, 
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And  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up, 
This  madbrain^d  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cufl", 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book.  Shakspeare. 

Ma'dcai1,  mad'kap.  n.  s.  [mad  and  ca/i; 
either  taking  the  ca/i  for  the  head,  or 
alluding  to  the  caps  put  upon  distract- 
ed persons  by  way  of  distinction.]  A 
madman;  a  wild  hotbrained  fellow. 
That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  madcap  lord; 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest.  Shakspeare. 

The  nimble-footed  madcap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daft  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass.  Shakspeare. 

To  Madden,  mad'd.'n.103  v.  n.  [from  mad.] 
To  become  mad;  to  act  as  mad 

The  dog-star  rages,  nay  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
All  Bedlam  or  Parnassus  is  let  out; 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papeis  in  each  hand, 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

Pope. 
To  Ma'dden,  mad'd'n.  -v.  n.     To  make 
mad. 

Such  madming  draughts  of  beauty, 
As  for  awhile  o'erwhelm'd  his  raptur'd  thought. 

Thomson. 
MA'DDER^nad'dAr.^n.  s.  [mabepe,Sax.] 
A  plant. 

The  flower  of  the  madder  consists  of  one  single 
leaf,  which  is  cut  into  four  or  live  segments,  and 
expanded  at  the  top ;  the  flower-cup  afterwards  be- 
comes a  fruit,  composed  of  two  juicy  berries  closely 
joined  together,  containing  seed  for  the  most  part 
hollowed  like  a  navel;  the  leaves  are  rough,  and 
surround  the  stalks  in  whorles.  Miller. 

Madder  is  cultivated  in  vast  quantities  in  Holland: 
what  the  Dutch  send  over  for  medicinal  use  is  the 
root,  which  is  only  dried;  but  the  greatest  quantity 
is  used  by  the  dyers,  who  have  it  sent  in  coarse 
powder.  Hill. 

Made,  made.75  The  participle  preterit  of 
make. 

Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents; 
but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest. 

John. 

Madefa'ction,    mad-de-fak'shun.    n.    s. 

[madefacioy  Latin.]   The  act  of  making 

wet. 

To  all  madefaction  there  is  required  an  imbibition. 

Bacon. 
To  Ma'defy,  mad'de-fi.  v.   a.   [madefoy 

Latin.]  To  moisten;  to  make  wet. 
Ma'dgehowlet,     madje'hou-let.     n.     s. 
[bubo.]    An  owl.  Ainsivorth. 

Ma'dhouse,  mad'house.  n.  s.  [mad  and 
house.]  A  house  where  madmen  are 
cured  or  confined. 

A  fellow  in  a  madhouse  being  asked  how  he  came 

there?  Why,  says  he,  the  mad  folks  abroad  are  too 

many  for  us,  and  so  they  have  mastered  all  the  sober 

people,  and  cooped  them  up  here.  L'Eslrange. 

Ma'dly,  mad'le.  adv.  [from  mad.]  Without 

understanding;  furiously. 

He  wav'd  a  torch  aloft,  and  madly  vain, 
Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train.  Dryden. 

Ma'dman,  mad'man.88  n.  s.  [mad  and  man.] 
A  man  deprived  of  ids  understanding. 

They  shall  be  like  madmen,  sparing  none,  but  still 
sporting.  2  Esdras. 

He  that  eagerly  pursues  any  thing,  is  no  better 
than  a  madman.  VEstrange. 

He  who  ties  a  madman's  hands,  or  takes  away 
his  sword,  loves  his  person  while  he  disarms  his 
frenzy.  South. 

Ma'dness,  mad'nes.  n.  s.  [from  mad.] 
1.  Distraction;  loss  of  understanding;  per- 
turbation of  the  faculties. 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes 
again:  he  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  thai 
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any  madness  I  ever  yet  beheld,  seemed  but  tame- 
ness  and  civility  to  this  distemper.  Shaksp. 

There  are  degrees  of  madness  as  of  folly,  the 
disorderly  jumbling  ideas  together,  in  some  more, 
some  less.  Locke. 

2-.  Fury;  wildness  of  passion;  rage. 

The  power  of  God  sets  bounds  to  the  raging  of 
the  sea,  and  restrains  the  madness  of  the  people. 

King  Charles. 
He  rav'd  with  all  the  madness  of  despair, 
He  roar'd,  he  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair. 

Dryden. 
Madri'er,  mad-rere'.  n.  s. 

Madricr,  in  war,  is  a  thick  plank  arm'd  with  iron 

plates,  having  a  cavity  sufficient  to  receive  the 

mouth  of  the  petard  when  charged,  with  which  it  is 

applied  against  a  gate,  or  other  thing  intended  to  be 

broken  down.  Bailey. 

Ma'drigal,  mad'dre-gal.  n.  s.  [madrigal, 

Spanish  and  French,  from  mandra,  Lat. 

whence  it  was  written  anciently  man- 

driale,  Italian.]    A  pastoral  song;  any 

light  airy  short  song. 

A  madrigal  is  a  little  amorous  piece,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  number  of  unequal  verses,  not  tied 
to  the  scrupulous  regularity  of  a  sonnet,  or  subtilly 
of  an  epigram:  it  consists  of  one  single  rank  of 
verses,  and  in  that  diifers  from  a  canzonet,  which 
consists  of  several  strophes,  which  return  in  the 
same  order  and  number.  Bailey. 

Waters,  by  whose  falls 
Birds  sing  melodious  madrigals.  Shaksp. 

His  artful  strains  have  oft  delay'd 

The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal.     Milton. 

Their  tongue  is  light  and  trifling  in  comparison 

of  the  English;  more  proper  for  sonnets,  madrigals, 

and  elegies,  than  heroick  poetry.  Dryden. 

Ma'dwort,  mad'wurt.  n.  s.  [mad  and 
ivort.~\  An  herb. 

M.ERE,  mere.  adv.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  mep,  famous,  great,  noted:  so 
almere  is  all  famous;  athclmerc, famous 
for  nobility.  Gibson's  Camden. 

To  MA'FFLE,  maPfl.  v.  n.  To  stammer. 

Ainsnvorth. 

Ma'ffler,  maf  fl-ur.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  stammerer.  Ainsnvorth. 

Magazi'ne,  mag-ga-zeen'.112  n.  s.  [ma- 
gazine, Fr.  from  the  Arabick  tnachsan, 
a  treasure. 

1.  A  storehouse,  commonly  an  arsenal  or 
armoury,  or  repository  of  provisions. 

If  it  should  appear  fit  to  bestow  shipping  in  those 
harbours,  it  shall  be  very  needful  that  there  be  a 
magazine  of  all  necessary  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tions. Raleigh. 

Plain  heroick  magnitude  of  mind 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns.     Milton. 

Some  o'er  the  publick  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide.  Dryden. 

Useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place, 
All  rang'd  in  order,  and  dispos'd  with  grace.  Pope. 

His  head  was  so  well  stored  a  magazine,  that  no- 
thing could  be  proposed  which  he  was  not  master  of. 

Locke- 

2.  Of  late  this  word  has  signified  a  mis- 
cellaneous pamphlet,  from  a  periodical 
miscellany  called  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, and  published  under  the  name 
of  Sylvanus  Urban,  by  Edward  Cave. 

Mage,  madje.  n.  s.  [magus,  Lat.]  A  ma- 
gician. S/ienser. 

MA'GGOT,  mag'gut.166  n.  s.  [magrod, 
Welsh;  mdlejieda,  Latin;  mabu,  Sax.] 

1.  A  small  grub,  which  turns  into  a  fly. 
Out  of  the  sides  and  back  of  the  common  cater- 
pillar we  have  seen  creep  out  small  maggots.  Ray. 


From  the  sore  although  the  insect  flies, 
It  leaves  a  brood  of  maggots  in  disguise.       Garth. 
2.  Wiiimsey;  caprice;  odd  fancy.    A  low 

word. 

Taft'ata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three-pil'd  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
Figures  pedantical,  these  summer  flies, 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation: 
I  do  forswear  them. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes.         Shaksp. 

To  reconcile  our  late  dissenters, 
Our  brethren  though  by  other  venters, 
Unite  them  and  their  diff'rent  maggots, 
As  long  and  short  sticks  arc  in  faggots.    Hudibras. 
She  pricked  his  maggot,  and  touched  him  in  the 
tender  point;  then  he  broke  out  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion. Jlrbuthnot- 
Ma'ggottiness,    mag'gut-te-nes.     n.    s. 
[from  maggotty.~]  The  state  of  abound- 
ing with  maggots. 
Ma'ggotty,  mag'gut-e.  adj.  [from  mag- 
got.'] 
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Full  of  maggots. 
2.  Capricious;  whimsical.  A  low  word. 
To  pretend  to  work  out  a  neat  scheme  of  thoughts 
with  a  maggotty  unsettled  head,  is  as  ridiculous  as 
to  think  to  write  strait  in  a  jumbling  coach.  Norris. 
Ma'gical,    mad'je-kal.    adj.    [from    ma- 
gick.] Acting,  or  performed  by  secret 
and  invisible  powers,  either  of  nature, 
or  the  agency  of  spirits. 

I'll  humbly  signify  what,  in  his  name, 

That  magical  word  of  war,  we  iiave  effected.  Shak. 

They  beheld  unveiled  the  magical  shield  of  your 

Ariosto,  which  dazzled  the  beholders  with  too  much 

brightness;  they  can  no  longer  hold  up  their  arms. 

Dryden. 

By  the  use  of  a  looking-glass,  and  certain  attire 

made  of  cambrick,  upon  her  head,  she  attained  to 

an  evil  art  and  magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her 

eyes.  Taller. 

Ma'gically,  mad'je-kal-e.  adv.  [from 
magical.]  According  to  the  riles  of  ma- 
gick;  by  enchantment. 

In  the  time  of  Valens,  divers  curious  men,  by  the 
falling  of  a  ring,  magically  prepared,  judged  that 
one  Theodorus  should  succeed  in  the  empire. 

Camden. 

MA'GICK,  mad'jik.***  n.  s.  [magia,  Lat.] 

1.  The  art  of  putting  in  action  the  power 
of  spirits:  it  was  supposed  that  both 
good  and  bad  spirits  were  subject  to 
magick;  yet  magickwas  in  general  held 
unlawful:  sorcery;  enchantment. 

She  once  being  looft, 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  magick,  Antony 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing.  Shakspeare. 

What  charm,  what  magick,  can  over-rule  the 
force  of  all  these  motives?  Rogers. 

2.  The  secret  operationsof  natural  powers. 

The  writers  of  natural  magick  attribute  much  to 
the  virtues  that  come  from  the  parts  of  living  crea- 
tures, as  if  they  did  infuse  immaterial  virtue  into 
the  part  severed.  Bacon. 

Ma'gick,  mad'jik.  adj. 
1.  Acting  or  doing  by  powers  superiour  to 
the  known  power  of  nature;  enchanted; 
necromantick. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vap'rous  drop  profound ; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground: 
And  that  distill'd  by  magitk  slights 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights, 
As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 
Shall  draw  him  od  to  his  confusion.       Shakspeare. 

Like  castles  built  by  magick  art  in  air, 
That  vanish  at  approach,  such  thoughts  appear. 

Granville. 


2.  Done  or  produced  by  magick. 

And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nerves,  and 
shake 
Till  all  thy  magick  structures  rear'd  so  high, 
Were  shatter'd  into  heaps.  Milton. 

Magi'cian,  ma-jish'an.88  n.  s.  [magicus, 
Latin.]  One  skilled  in  magick;  an  en- 
chanter; a  necromancer. 

What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend, 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds?  Shakspeare. 

An  old  magician,  that  did  keep 
Th'  Hesperian  fruit,  aud  made  the  dragon  sleep; 
Her  potent  charms  do  troubled  souls  relieve, 
And,  where  she  lists,  makes  calmest  souls  to  grieve. 

Waller. 
There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not 
concerned  to  know;  as  whether  Roger  Bacon  was 
a  mathematician  or  a  magician.  Locke . 

MAGisTE'RiAL,mad-jis-te're-al.  adj.  [from 

magister,  Lat.] 
I.  Such  as  suits  a  master. 

Such  a  government  is  paternal,  not  magisterial. 

King  Charles. 
He  bids  him  attend  as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  him; 
and  uses  a  magisterial  authority  while  he  instructs 
him.  Dryden. 

I.   Lofty;  arrogant;   proud;   insolent;  de- 

spotick. 

We  are  not  magisterial  in  opinions,  nor,  dictator- 
like, obtrude  our  notions  on  any  man.  Brown. 

Pretences  go  a  great  way  with  men  that  take  fair 
words  and  magisterial  looks  for  current  payment. 

VEslrange. 

Those  men  are  but  trepanned  who  are  called  to 
govern,  being  invested  with  authority,  but  bereaved 
of  power;  which  is  nothing  else  but  to  mock  and  be- 
tray them  into  a  splendid  and  magisterial  way  of 
being  ridiculous.  South. 

3.  Chymically  prepared,  after  the  manner 
of  a  magistery. 

Of  corals  are  chiefly  prepared  the  powder  ground 

upon  a  marble,  and  the  magisterial  salt,  to  good 

purpose  in  some  fevers:    the  tincture  is  no  more 

than  a  solution  of  the  7nagisterial  salt.  Grew. 

Magiste'rially,  mad-jis-te're-al-e.  adv. 

[from  ?)iagisterial.]  Arrogantly;  with  an 

air  of  authority. 

A  downright  advice  may  be  mistaken,  as  if  it 
were  spoken  magisterially.  Bacon. 

Over  their  pots  and  pipes,  they  claim  and  engross 
all  wholly  to  themselves,  magisterially  censuring  the 
wisdom  of  all  antiquity,  scoffing  at  all  piety,  and 


new-modelling  the  world. 


South. 


Magiste'kialness,      mad-jis-te're-al-nes. 
n.  s.  [from  magisterial.]    Haughtiness; 

airs  of  a  master. 

Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one  a  magiste- 
rialness  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  other  a  positive- 
ness  in  relating  matters  of  fact:  in  the  one  we  im- 
pose upon  men's  understandings,  in  the  other  on 
their  faith.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Ma'gistery,  mad'jis-ler-e.  n.  s.  [magis- 

terium,  Latin.] 

Magistery  is  a  term  made  use  of  by  chemists  to 
signify  sometimes  a  very  fine  powder,  made  by  solu- 
tion and  precipitation;  as  of  bismuth,  lead,  &c.  and 
sometimes  resin  and  resinous  substances;  as  those 
of  jalap,  scamony,  &c.  but  the  most  genuine  accept- 
ation is  to  express  that  preparation  of  any  body, 
wherein  the  whole,  or  most  pari,  is,  by  the  addition 
of  somewhat,  changed  into  a  body  of  quite  another 
kind:  as  when  iron  or  copper  is  turned  into  crystals 
of  Mars  or  Venus.  Q,uincy. 

Paracelsus  extracteth  the  magistery  of  wine,  ex- 
posing it  unto  the  extremity  of  cold;  whereby  the 
aqueous  parts  will  freeze,  but  the  spirit  be  uncon- 
gealed  in  the  centre.  Brown. 

The  magistery  of  vegetables  consists  but  of  the 
more  soluble  and  coloured  parts  of  the  plants  that 
afford  it.  Boyle. 

Magistracy,  mad'jis-tra-se.  n.  s.  [ma- 
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;>ratus,  Lat.]    Office  or  dignity  of  a 
magistrate. 
\ou  share  the  world,  her  magistracies,  priest- 
hoods, 
Wealth,  aud  felicity,  amongst  you,  friends. 

Ben  Jonson. 
lie  had  no  other  intention  but  to  dissuade  men 
from  magistracy,  or  undertaking  the  public  offices 
of  state.  Brown. 

Some  have  disputed  even  against  magistracy  it- 
self. Jllterbury. 
Duelling  is  not  only  an  usurpation  of  the  divine 
prerogative,  but  it  is  an  insult  upon  magistracy  and 
good  government.  Clarissa. 
Ma'gisthai.ly,  niad'jis-tral-e.  adv.  [ma- 
gistrate, low  Lat.]  Despotically;  au- 
thoritatively; magisterially. 

What  a  presumption  is  this  for  one,  who  will  not 
allow  liberty  to  others,  to  assume  to  himself  such  a 
licence  to  eontroul  so  magistrally.  Bramhall. 

MAGISTRATE,  mad'jis-trate.91  n.  s. 
[?nagistralus,  Latin.]  A  man  publickly 
invested  with  authority;  a  governour; 
an  executor  of  the  laws. 

They  chuse  their  magistrate! 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  shall, 
His  popular  shall,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece.  Shakspeare. 

I  treat  here  of  those  legal  punishments  which 
magistrates  inflict  upon  their  disobedient  subjects. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Magna 'i.ity,  mag-nal'e-te.  n.  s.  \jnagna~ 
I/a,  Latin.]     A  great  thing;  something 
above  the  common  rate.     Not  used. 

Too  greedy  of  magnalities,  we  make  but  favour- 
able experiments  concerning  welcome  truths. 

Brown. 

Magnani'mity,    mag-na-nlm'e-te.    n.    s. 

S^jnagnanimite,    French;     magnanimus, 

Latin.]      Greatness  of  mind;  bravery; 

elevation  of  soul. 

With  deadly  hue,  an  armed  corse  did  lye, 
In  whose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity. 

Spenser. 
Let  but  the  acts  of  the  ancient  Jews  be  but  in- 
differently weighed,  from  whose  magnanimity,  in 
causes  of  most  extreme  hazard,  those  strange  and 
unwonted  resolutions  have  grown,  which,  for  all 
circumstances,  no  people  under  the  roof  of  heaven 
did  ever  hitherto  match.  Hooker. 

They  had  enough  reveng'd,  having  redue'd 
Their  foe  to  misery  beneath  their  fears; 
The  rest  was  magnanimity  to  remit, 
If  some  convenient  ransom  was  propos'd.      Milton. 
Exploding  many  things  under  the  name  of  trifles, 
is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom  or  magnan- 
/;/,  and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions  with  re- 
gard to  fame.  Swift. 
Magna'mmous,      mag-nan'e-mus.      adj. 
[magna?iimus,   Lat.]     Great   of    mind; 
elevated  in  sentiment;  brave. 

To  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 
Greater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 
Far  more  magnanimous,  than  to  assume.     Milton. 

In  strength 
All  mortals  I  excel  I'd,  and  great  in  hopes, 
With  youthful  courage,  and  magnanimous  thoughts 
Of  birth  from  heaven  foretold,  and  high  exploits. 

Milton. 

Magnanimous  industry  is  a  resolved  assiduity  and 

care,  answerable  to  any  weighty  work.  Grew. 

M  v',vA'MMousLY,rr.ag-nan'e-mus-le.arfx'. 

[from    magnanimous.']     Bravely;    with 

greatness  of  mind. 

A  complete  and  generous  education  fits  a  man  to 
perforin  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all 
the  offices  of  peace  and  war.  Milton. 

MA'GNET,  mag'net.  n.  s.  [inagnes,  Lat.] 
The  loadstone;  the  stone  that  attracts 
iron. 


Two  magnets,  heav'n  and  earth,  allure  to  bliss, 
The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this.  Dryden. 
It  may  be  reasonable  to  ask,  Whether  obeying 
the  magnet  be  essential  to  iron?  Locke. 

Magne'tical,    mag-net'te-kal.    >     adj. 
Magne'tick,    mag-net'tik.009      5     [from 
magnet.'] 

1.  Relating  to  the  magnet. 

Review  this  whole  magnetick  scheme.     Blackm. 

Water  is  nineteen  times  lighter,  and  by  conse- 
quence nineteen  times  rarer,  than  gold;  and  gold  is 
so  rare  as  very  readily,  and  without  the  least  oppo- 
sition, to  transmit  th(  magnetick  effluvia,  and  easily 
to  admit  quicksilver  into  its  pores,  and  to  let  water 
pass  through  it.  Neivton. 

2.  Having  powers  correspondent  to  those 
of  the  magnet. 

The  magnet  acts  upon  iron  through  all  dense 
bodies  not  magnetick,  nor  red  hot,  without  any  di- 
minution of  its  virtue;  as  through  gold,  silver,  lead, 
glass,  water.  J^lewton. 

3.  Attractive;   having  the  power  to  draw 
things  distant. 

The  moon  is  magnetical  of  heat,  as  the  sun  is  of 
cold  and  moisture.  Bacon. 

She  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow; 
She,  that  had  all  magnetick  force  alone, 
To  draw  and  fasten  hundred  parts  in  one.    Donne. 

They,  as  they  move  tow'rds  his  all-cheering  lamp, 
Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turu'd 
By  his  magnetick  beam.  Milton. 

4.  Magnetick  is  once  used  by  Milton  for 
magnet. 

Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  and  lead 
At  will  the  manliest,  resolutest  breast, 
As  the  magnetick  hardest  iron  draws.        Par.  Reg. 

Ma'gnetism,   mag'net-izrn.    n.  s.    [from 
magnet.] 

Power  of  the  loadstone. 
Many  other  magnetisms,  and  the  like  attractions 


through  all  the  creatures  of  nature. 


Broxcn. 


Power  of  attraction. 

By  the  magnetism  of  interest  our  affections  are 

irresistibly  attracted.  Glanville. 

Magnifi'able,      mag'ne-fl-a-bl.183      adj. 

[irom.  magnify.]  Worthy  to  be  extolled 

or  praised.   Unusual. 

Number,  though  wonderful  in  itself,  and  suffi- 
ciently magnifiable  from  its  demonstrable  affection, 
hath  yet  received  adjections  from  the  multiplying 
conceits  of  men.  Brown. 

Magni'fical,  mag-nif fe-kal.  ~)  adj.\_mag. 
Magni'fick,  mag-niffik.609    $        ni/icus, 
Latin.]  Illustrious;  grand;  great;  noble. 
Proper,  but  little  used. 

The  house  that  is  to  be  builded  for  the  Lord  must 
be  exceeding  magnificat,  of  fame  and  glory,  through- 
out all  countries.  1  Chronicles. 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues, 
pow'rs! 
If  these  magnifick  titles  yet  remain, 
Not  merely  titular.  Milton. 

O  parent!  these  arc  thy  magnifick  deeds; 
Thy  trophies!  Milton 

Magnificence,  mag-nif'fe-sense.  n.  s. 
[magni/icentia,  Lat.]  Grandeur  of  ap- 
pearance; splendour. 

This  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems,  and  gold, 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence.  Milton. 

Not  Babylon 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equall'd  in  all  her  glories  to  inshrine 
Belus  or  Serapis,  their  gods;  or  seat 
Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury.  Milton. 

One  may  observe  more  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence in  particular  persons'  houses  in  Genoa,  than  in 
those  that  belong  to  the  public.  Mdison. 


MAGNi'FicENT,mag-nif/fe-sdnt.a(//'.[ma^- 
nificus,  Latin.] 

1.  Grand  in  appearance;  splendid*  pom- 
pous. 

Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world.  Milton. 

It  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the 
universe,  that  the  species  of  creatures  should,  by 
gentle  degrees,  ascend  upward  from  us  toward  his 
perfection,  as  we  see  they  gradually  descend  from 
us  downward.  Locke. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive, 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauty  I  descry, 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie.  Mdison. 

2.  Fond  of  splendour;  setting  greatness  to 
show. 

If  he  were  magnificent,  he  spent  with  an  aspiring 
intent:  if  he  spared,  he  heaped  with  an  aspiring  iu- 
tent.  Sidney. 

Magni'ficently,  mag-nif'fe-sent-Ie.  adv. 
[from  magnificent?]  Pompously;  splen- 
didly. 

Beauty  a  monarch  is, 
Which  kingly  power  magnificently  proves, 
By  crowds  of  slaves  and  peopled  empires  loves. 

Dryden. 

We  can  never  conceive  too  highly  of  God;  so 

neither  too  magnificently  of  nature,  his  handy  work. 

Grew. 
MA'GA'IFICO,ma.g-n\{'fc-k6.  n.  s.  [Ital.] 
A  grandee  of  Venice. 

The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  proceeded  with  him. 

Shakspeare. 

Ma'gnifier,  mag'ne-fi-ur.98  n.  s.  [from 
magnify .] 

1.  One  that  praises;  an  encomiast;  an  ex- 
toller. 

The  primitive  magnifiers  of  this  star  were  the 
Egyptians,  who  notwithstanding  chiefly  regarded  it 
in  relation  to  their  river  Nilus.  Brown. 

2.  A  glass  that  increases  the  bulk  of  any 
object. 

To  MA'GNIFYjmag'ne-fi.183^.^.  [?nag. 
nifico,  Lat.] 

1.  To  make  great;  to  exaggerate;  to  am- 
plify; to  extol. 

The  ambassador,  making  his  oration,  did  so  mag- 
nify the  king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut  the 
hearers.  Bacon. 

2.  To  exalt;  to  elevate;  to  raise  in  esti- 
mation. 

Greater  now  in  thy  return, 
Than  from  the  giant  angels:  thee  that  day 
Thy  thunder's  magniftfd;  but  to  create 
Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy.  Milton. 

3.  To  raise  in  pride  and  pretension. 

He  shall  exalt  and  magnify  himself  above  every 
god.  Daniel. 

If  j'c  will  magnify  yourselves  against  mc,  know 
now  that  God  hath  overthrown  me.  Job. 

He  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart.      Daniel. 

4.  To  increase  the  bulk  of  any  object  to 
the  eye. 

How  these  red  globules  would  appear,  if  glasses 
could  be  found  that  could  magnify  them  a  thousand 
times  more,  is  uncertain.  Locke. 

By  true  reflection  I  would  see  my  face; 
Why  brings  the  fool  a  magnifyii:g  glass?  Granville. 

The  greatest  magnifying  glasses  in  the  world  are 
a  man's  eyes,  when  they  look  upon  his  own  person. 

Pope. 

As  things  seem  large  which  we  through  mists 
descry, 
Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  magnify.  Pope. 

5.  A  cant  word  for  to  have  effect. 

My  governess  assured  my  father  I  had  wanted 
for  nothing;  that  I  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the 
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green  sickness:  but  this  magnified  but  little  with 
my  father.  Spectator. 

Ma'gnitude,  mag'ne-tude.  n.  s.  [magni- 
tudof  Lat.] 

1.  Greatness;  grandeur. 

He  with  plain  herojek  magnitude  of  mind, 
And  celestial  vigour  arm'd, 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns.     Milton. 

2.  Comparative  bulk. 

This  tree  hath  no  extraordinary  magnitude,  touch- 
ing the  trunk  or  stem;  it  is  hard  to  find  any  one 
bigger  than  the  test.  Raleigh. 

Never  repose  so  much  upon  any  man's  single 
counsel,  fidelity,  and  discretion,  in  managing  affairs 
of  the  first  magnitude,  that  is,  matters  of  religion, 
and  justice,  as  to  create  in  yourself,  or  others,  a 
diffidence  of  your  own  judgment.       King  Charles. 

When  I  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world, 
Of  heav'n  and  earth  consisting;  and  compute 
Their  magnitudes;  this  earth,  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compar'd.       Milton. 

Convince  the  world  that  you're  devout  and  true; 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me.  Dryden. 

Conceive  these  particles  of  bodies  to  be  so  dis- 
posed amongst  themselves,  that  the  intervals  of  emp- 
ty spaces  between  them  may  be  equal  in  magnitude 
to  them  all;  and  that  these  particles  may  be  com- 
posed of  other  particles  much  smaller,  which  have 
as  much  empty  space  between  them  as  equals  all 
the  magnitudes  of  these  smaller  particles.  Newton. 
Magpie,  mag'pi.  n.  s.  [from  fiie,  pica, 
Latin,  and  mag,  contracted  from  Mar- 
garet, as  phil  is  used  to  a  sparrow,  and 
poll  to  a  parrot.]     A  bird  sometimes 
taught  to  talk. 

Augurs,  that  understood  relations,  have 
By  magj)ies  and  by  choughs,  and  rooks  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.  Shakspeare. 

Dissimulation  is  expressed  by  a  lady  wearing  a 
vizard  of  two  faces,  in  her  right  hand  a  magpie, 
which  Spenser  described  looking  through  a  lattice. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

So  I  have  seen  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight, 

Majestically  stalk; 
A  stately  worthless  animal, 
That,  plies  the  tongue  and  wags  the  tail, 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk.  Sieift. 

Ma'gydare,  mag'e-dare.  n.  s.  [magudaris, 

Lat.]  An  herb.  Ainsivorth. 

MAID,  made.203  }  n.  s.  [m-^ben, 

MA'IDEN,  ma'd'n.103    $    m3egben,Sax. 

maegd,  Dutch.] 

1.  An  unmarried  woman;  a  virgin. 

Your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Shakspeare. 

This  is  a  man  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  wither'd, 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is.        Shaksp. 

I  am  not  solely  led, 
Bv  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes.     Shakspeare. 

She  employed  the  residue  of  her  life  to  repairing 
of  highways,  building  of  bridges,  and  endowing  of 
maidens.  Carew. 

Your  deluded  wife  had  been  a  maid; 
Down  on  the  bridal  bed  a  maid  she  lay, 
A  maid  she  rose  at  the  approaching  day.     Dryden. 

Let  me  die,  she  said, 
Rather  than  lose  the  spotless  name  of  maid.  Dryd. 

2.  A  woman  servant. 

My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  mean  time, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.  Shakspeare. 

Old  Tancred  visited  his  daughter's  bow'r; 
Her  cheek,  for  such  his  custom  was,  he  kiss'd, 
Then  bless'd  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids  dismiss'd. 

Dryden. 

Her  closet  and  the  gods  share  all  her  time, 
Except  when,  only  by  some  maids  attended, 
She  seeks  some  shady  solitary  grove.  Rowe. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom, 
To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room.  Prior. 


3.  Female. 

If  she  bear  a  maid  child. 


Leviticus. 


Maid,  made.  n.  s.  [raia  vel  squatina  mi- 
nor.] A  species  of  skate  fish. 
Ma'iden,  ma'd'n.103  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of  virgins. 
Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov'd 

O'er  Menelaus,  amid  the  maiden  throng- 
More  favour'd  once.  Addison 

2.  Fresh;  new;  unused;  unpolluted. 
He  fleshed  his  maiden  sword.  Shakspeare. 
When  I  am  dead,  strew  me  o'er 

With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave,  Shakspeare 

By  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion.  Shakspeare. 

Ma'idenhair,  ma'd'n-hare.  n.  s.  [maid 
en  and  hair;  adiantu?n.]  This  plant  is 
a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  France 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  itl 
grows  on  rocks,  and  old  ruins,  whence 
it  is  brought  for  medicinal  use. 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green, 
upon  his  head  a  garland  of  bent,  king's-cup,  and 
maidenhair.  Peacham. 

Ma'idf.nhead,  ma'd'n-hed.    "")  „       r,. 

s.  [irom 

maiden.] 


Maidse'rvant,  made-seVvant.  n.s.  A  fe- 
male servant. 

It  is  perfectly  right  what  you  say  of  the  indiffer- 
ence in  common  friends,  whether  we  are  sick  or 
well:  the  very  maidservants  in  a  family  have  the 
same  notion.  Swift. 

Maje'stical,  ma-jes'te-kal.  >    adj.  [from 


Maje'stick,  ma-jes'tlk. 


M 
Ma 


naidenhair. 

a'idenhead,  ma'd'n-hed.  "J 
a'idenhode,  ma'd'n-hode.  L 
a'idenhood,  ma'd'n-hud.  J 
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majesty.] 


1 .  Virginity;  virginal  purity;  freedom  from 
contamination. 

And,  for  the  modest  lore  of  maidenhood, 
Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men. 

Oh  whither  shall  I  fly;  what  sacred  wood 
Shall  hide  me  from  the  tyrant?  or  whai  den?  Fairfax 

She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  mewes, 
And  in  broad  fields  preserv'd  her  maidenhead.  Fair 

Example,  that  so  terrible  shews  in  the  wreck  o. 
maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession, 
but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten 
them.  Shaksj 

Maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 
To  aid  a  virgin .  Milton 

2.  Newness;  freshness;  uncontaminated 
state.   This  is  now  become  a  low  word 

The  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs.  Shaksp 

Some  who  attended  with  much  expectation,  at 
their  first  appearing  have  stained  the  maidenhead  of 
their  credit  with  some  negligent  performance. 

Wotton 
Hope's  chaste  kiss  wrongs  no  joy's  maidenhead, 
Then  spousal  rites  prejudge  the  marriage-bed. 

Crashaw. 

Ma'idenlip,  ma'd'n-lip.  n.  s.  [lappago.] 

An  herb.  Ainsivorth 

Ma'idenly,  ma'd'n-le.  adj.  [maiden  and 
like.]  Like  a  maid;  gentle,  modest, 
timorous,  decent. 

'Tis  not  maidenly; 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it.  Shaks]>. 
You  virtuous    ass,  and  bashful  fool;  must  you  be 
blushing?  what  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are  you  be- 
come! Shaksp 
Ma'idhood,  made'hvid.  n.  s.  [from  maid.] 
Virginity. 

By  maidhood,  honour,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee.  Shaksp. 

Ma'idmarian,  made-mare'yan.  n.  s.  [putr 
ludius,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  dance,  so  called 
from  a  buffoon  dressed  like  a  man,  vvhn 
plays  tricks  to  the  populace. 

A  set  of  morrice-dancers  danced  a  maidmarian 
with  a  tabor  and  pipe.  Temple 

Ma'idpale,  ma.de/pale.  adj.  [maid  and 
pale.]  Pale  like  a  sick  virgin. 

Change  the  compaction  of  her  maidpale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation.  Sfrafcsj). 


1 .  August;  having  dignity;  grand;  impe- 
rial; regal;  great  of  appearance. 

They  made  a  doubt 
Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out: 
For,  quoth  the  king,  an  angel  shalt  thou  see. 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously.     Shaksp. 

Get  the  start  of  the  majestick  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.  Shaksp. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  shew  of  violence.  Shaksp. 

In  his  face 
Sate  meekness,  heighten'd  with  majestick  grace. 

Denham. 
A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 
Embroider'd  sandals  glitter'd  as  he  trod, 
And  forth  he  mov'd,  majestick  as  a  god.  Pope. 

2.  Stately;  pompous;  splendid. 

It  was  no  mean  thing  which  he  purposed,  to  per- 
form a  work  so  majestical  and  stately  was  no  small 
charge.  Hooker. 

3.  Sublime;  elevated;  lofty. 

Which  passage  doth  not  only  argue  an  infinite 
abundance,  both  of  artizans  and  materials,  but  like- 
wise of  magnificent  and  majestical  desires  in  every 
common  person.  Wotton. 

The  least  portions  must  be  of  the  epick  kind;  all 
must  be  grave,  majestical,  and  sublime.       Dryden. 

Maje'stioally,  ma-jes'te-kal-e.  adv. 
[from  majestical.]  with  dignity;  with 
grandeur. 

Fiom  Italy  a  wand'ringray 
Of  moving  light  illuminates  the  day; 
Northward  she  bends,  majestically  bright, 
And  here  she  fixes  her  imperial  light.       Granville. 

So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight, 

Majeiticnlly  stalk; 
A  stately  worthless  animal. 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk.  Swift. 

MAJESTY,  mau'j&s-te.  n.  s.  [majestas, 
Latin.] 

1.  Dignity;  grandeur;  greatness  of  appear- 
ance; an  appearance  awful  and  solemn. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  ofnajesty.  Psalms. 
The  Lord  reigneth;  he  is  clothed  with  majesty. 

Psalms. 
Amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark,  doth  heaven's  all-ruling  Sire 
Chuse  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscur'd, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne.  Milton. 

Great,  without  pride,  in  sober  majesty.        Pope. 

2.  Power;  soverr  ignty. 

Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  power  and  majesty.  1  Chro. 
To  the  only  wise  God  be  glory  and  majesty.  Jude. 
He  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father  majesty. 

Daniel. 

3.  Dignity;  elevation  of  manner. 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd, 
The  next  in  majesty.  Dryden. 

4.  The  title  of  kings  and  queens. 

Most  royal  majesty, 
I  crave  no  more  than  what  your  highness  ofier'd, 
Nor  will  you  tender  less.  Shaksp, 

I  have  a  garden  opens  to  the  sea, 
From  whence  I  can  your  Piajesly  convey 
To  some  nigh  friend.  Waller. 

He,  who  had  been  always  believed  a  creature  of 
the  queen,  visited  her  majesty  but  once  in  six  weeks. 

Clarendon. 
I  walk  in  awful  state  above 
The  majesty  of  heaven.  Dryden, 
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Mail,  male.-03  n.  s.  [maille,  Fr.  maglia, 
Ital.  from  maille,  the  mesh  of  a  net.] 

Skinner. 

1.  A  coat  of  steel  network  worn  for  defence. 

Being  advised  to  wear  a  privy  coat,  the  duke  gave 
this  answer,  That  against  any  popular  fuiy,  a  shirt 
of  mail  would  be  but  a  silly  defence.  Wotton. 

2.  Any  armour. 

We  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail.        Gay. 

Some  shirts  of  mail,  some  coats  of  plate  put  on, 
Some  don'd  a  curate,  some  a  corslet  bright,   lairf. 

Some  wore  a  coat-armour,  imitating  scale, 
And  next  their  skin  were  stubborn  shirts  of  mail; 
Some  wore  a  breast-plate.  Dryden. 

3.  A  postman's  bundle;  a  bag.  [male,  mal- 
lette,  Fr.] 

To  Mail,  mile.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  arm  defensively;  to  cover,  as  with 
armour. 

The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.  Shalasp. 

2.  To  bundle  in  a  wrapper. 

I  am  thy  married  wife, 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land; 
Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
MaWd  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back.  Shak. 

To  MAIM,  mame.  v.  a.  [maitan,  Gothick, 
to  cut  off;  me/iaigner,  to  maim,  old  Fr. 
mehuina,  Armorick;  mancus,  Latin.]  To 
deprive  of  any  necessary  part;  to  cripple 
by  loss  of  a  limb:  originally  written  from 
the  French  mayhem. 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate;  by  which  power 
You  maim\l  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops.  Shaksp. 

The  multitude  wondered  when  they  saw  the  dumb 
to  speak,  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  and  the  lame  to 
walk;  and  they  glorified  God.  Matthew. 

Maim,  mame.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Privation  of  some  essential  part;  lame- 
ness, produced  by  a  wound  or  amputa- 
tion. 

Surely  there  is  more  cause  to  fear,  lest  the  want 
thereof  be  amaim,  than  the  use  a  blemish.  Hooker. 

Humphry,  duke  of  Glo'ster,  scarce  himself, 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim;  two  pulls  at  once; 
A  lady  banisht,  and  a  limb  lopt  off!  Shaksp, 

2.  Injury;  mischief. 

Not  so  deep  a  maim, 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Have  1  deserved.  Shaksp. 

5.  Essential  defect. 

A  noble  author  esteems  it  to  be  a  maim  in  history, 
that  the  acts  of  parliament  should  not  be  recited. 

Hayward. 
Main,  mane.202  adj.  [?nagnc,  old  Fr.  mag- 

nus,  Lat.] 
1.  Principal;  chief;  leading. 

In  every  grand  or  main  publick  duty  which  God 
requireth  of  his  church,  there  is,  besides  that  matter 
and  form  wherein  the  essence  thereof  consisted,  a 
certain  outward  fashion,  whereby  the  same  is  in  de- 
cent manner  administered.  Hooker. 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased; 
The  which  observ'd  a  man  may  prophesy, 
With  a  Dear  aim,  of  the  niain  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life.  Shaksp. 

lie  is  superstitous  grown  of  late, 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  had  once 
Of  fantuv  ,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies.        Shaksp. 

There  arose  three  notorious  and  main  rebellions, 
which  drew  several  armies  out  of  England.  Davies. 

.  The  nether  flood, 

Which  now  divided  into  four  main  streams, 
Runs  diverse.  Milton. 

I  suould  be  much  for  open  war,  0  peers, 
U  what  was  urg'd 


Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 

Did  not  dissuade  me  most.  Milton. 

All  creatures  look  to  the  main  chance,  that  is  food 
and  propagation.  IS  Estrange. 

Our  mam  interest  is  to  be  as  happy  as  we  can, 
and  as  long  as  possible.  TUlotson. 

Nor  tell  me  in  a  dying  father's  tone, 
Be  careful  still  of  the  main  chance,  my  son; 
Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  hands; 
Live  on  the  use,  and  never  dip  thy  lands.    Dryden. 

Whilst  they  have  busied  themselves  in  various 
learning,  they  have  been  wanting  in  the  one  main 
thing.  Baker. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main  design,  but  they  have 
followed  him  in  eveiy  episode.  Pope. 

2.  Mighty;  huge;  overpowering;  vast. 

Think,  you  question  with  a  Jew, 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bale  his  usual  height.  Shak. 

Seest  thou  what  rage 
Transports  our  adversary,  whom  no  bounds, 
Nor  yet  the  main  abyss, 
Wide  interrupt  can  hold?  Milton. 

3.  Gross;  containing  the  chief  part. 

We  oursclf  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle,  which  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse.  Shak. 

All  abreast 
Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front.  Shaksp. 

4.  Important;  forcible 

This  young  prince,  with  a  train  of  young  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  but  not  with  any  main  army, 
came  over  to  take  possession  of  his  new  patrimony. 

Davies. 
That,  which  thou  aright 
Believ'st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring.      Milton. 
Main,  mane.  n.  s. 

1.  The  gross;  the  bulk;  the  greater  part. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language, 
and  an  improvement  in  wisdom,  by  seeing  men. 

Locke. 

2.  The  sum;  the  whole;  the  general. 

Tbey  allowed  the  liturgy  and  government  of  the 
church  of  England  as  to  the  main.      King  Charles 

These  notious  concerning  coinage  have,  for  the 
main,  been  put  into  writing  above  twelve  months. 

Locke. 

3.  The  ocean;  the  great  sea,  as    distin- 
guished from  bays  or  rivers. 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.  Shaksp. 

Where  's  the  king? 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea; 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main, 
That  things  might  change.  Shaksp. 

He  fell,  and  struggling  in  the  main, 
Cry'd  out  for  helping  hands,  but  cry'd  in  vain. 

Dryden. 
Say,  why  should  the  collected  main, 
Itself  within  itself  contain? 
Why  to  its  caverns  should  it  sometimes  creep, 
And  with  delightful  silence  sleep 
On  the  lov'd  bosom  of  its  parent  deep?  Prior. 

4.  Violence;  force. 

He  'gan  advance 
With  huge  force,  and  importable  main, 
And  towards  him  with  dreadful  fury  prance.  Spens. 

With  might  and  main, 
He  hasted  to  get  up  again  Hudihras. 

With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murd'rous 
fox 
With  brazen  trumpets  and  inflated  box.      Dryden. 

5.  [from  manus,  Lat.]   A  hand  at  dice. 
Were  it  good, 

To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 

All  at  one.  cast;  to  set  so  rich  amain 

In  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour?      Shaksp. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 
We  throw  a  merry  main.  Earl  Dorset's  Song. 

Writing  is  but  just  like  dice, 
And  lucky  mains  make  people  wise: 


That  jumbled  words,  if  fortune  throw  'em, 

Shall,  well  as  Dryden,  form  a  poem.  Prior. 

6.  The  continent. 

In  1589  wc  turned  challengers,  and  invaded  the 
main  of  Spain.  Bacon. 

7.  A  hamper.  AinsmoortU. 

Ma'inland,  mane-land',  n.  s.  [main  and 
/and.']  Continent.  S/ienser  and  Dryden 
seem  to  accent  this  word  differently. 

Ne  was  it  island  then, 
But  was  all  desolate,  and  of  some  thought 
By  sea  to  have  been  from  the  Cekick  mainland 
brought.  Spenser. 

Those  whom  Tybcr's  holy  forests  hide, 
Or  Circe's  hills  from  the  mainland  divide.  Dryden. 

Ma'inly,  mane'le.  adv.  [from  main.] 

1.  Chiefly;  principally. 

A  brutish  vice, 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.  Milton. 

They  are  mainly  reducible  to  three.  More. 

The  mctallick  matter  now  found  in  the  perpen- 
dicular intervals  of  the  strata,  was  originally  lodged 
in  the  bodies  of  those  strata,  being  interspersed 
amongst  the  matter,  whereof  the  said  strata  mainly 
consist.  Woodward. 

2.  Greatly;  hugely. 

It  was  observed  by  one,  that  himself  came  hardly 
to  a  little  riches,  and  veiy  easily  to  great  riches:  for 
when  a  man's  stock  is  come  to  that,  that  he  can  ex- 
pect the  prime  of  markets,  and  over-come  those 
bargains,  which,  for  their  greatness,  are  few  men's 
money,  and  be  partner  in  the  industries  of  younger 
men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly.  Bacon. 

Ma'inmast,  mane'mabt.  n.  s.  [main  and 
mast.]  The  chief  or  middle  mast. 

One  dire  shot, 
Close  by  the  board  the  prince's  mainmast  bore. 

Dryden. 

A  Dutchman,  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  from 

a  mainmast,  told  the  standers-by,  it  was  a  mercy  it 

was  not  his  neck.  Spectator. 

Mainpernable,     mane-per'na-bl.      adj. 

Bailable;  that  may  be  admitted  to  give 

surety. 

Mainpernor,  mane'per-nur.  n.  s.  Surety; 

bail. 

He  enforced  the  earl  himself  to  fly,  till  twenty- 
six  noblemen  became  mainpernors  for  his  appear- 
ance at  a  certain  day;  but  he  making  default,  the 
uttermost  advantage  was  taken  against  his  sureties. 

Davies. 
Mainprise,  mane'prize.  n.  s.  [man/  and 
/iris,  Fr.]     Delivery  into  the  custody  of 
a  friend,   upon  security  given  for  ap- 
pearance; bail. 

Sir  William  Bremiogham  was  executed  for  trea- 
son, though  the  earl  of  Desmond  was  left  to  main- 
prize.  Davies. 

Give  its  poor  entertainer  quarter; 
And,  by  discharge  or  mainprise,  grant 
Deliv'ry  from  this  base  restraint.  Hudibras 

To  Ma'inprise,  mane'prize.  v.  a.  To  bail. 

Ma'insail,  mane'sale.  n.  s.  [main  and 
sail.]  The  sail  of  the  mainmast. 

They  committed  themselves  unto  thr.  sea,  and 
hoistc!  up  the  mainsail  to  the  wind,  and  made  to- 
ward shore.  dels. 

VIa'insheet,  mane'sh'6et.  n.  .<?.  [main  and 
sheet.]  The  sheet  or  sail  of  tae  main- 
mast. 

Strike,  strike  the  top-sail;  let  the  mainsheet  fly, 
And  furl  your  sails  Dryden. 

To  M  AIN  T  VIN,  men-tine',  v.  a.  [main- 

tenir,  Fr.] 
1.  To  preserve;  to  keep;  not  to  suffer  to 

change. 

The  ingredients  being  prescribed  in  their  sub- 
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stance,  maintain  the  blood  in  a  gentle  fermentation, 
reclude  oppilations,  andmundify  it.  Harvey. 

2.  To  defend;  to  hold  out;  to  make  good; 
not  to  resign. 

This  place,  these  pledges  of  your  love,  maintain. 

Drijden. 

God  values  no  man  more  or  less,  in  placing  him 

high  or  low,  but  every  one  as  he  maintains  his  post. 

Grew. 

3.  To  vindicate;  to  justify;  to  support. 

If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Edward 
earl  of  Glostcr,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him 
appear.  Shaksp. 

These  possessions  being  unlawfully  gotten,  could 
not  be  maintained  by  the  just  and  honourable  law 
of  England.  ~~  Davics. 

Lord  Roberts  was  full  of  contradiction  in  his  tem- 
per, and  of  parts  so  much  superior  to  any  of  the 
company,  that  he  could  too  well  maintain  and  jus- 
tify those  contradictions.  Clarendon. 

Maintain 
My  right,  nor  think  the  name  of  mother  vain.  Dryd. 

4.  To  continue;  to  keep  up;  not  to  suffer 

to  cease. 

Maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that  my  charity  be 
not  of  him  perceived.  Shaksp. 

Some  did  the  song,  and  some  the  choir  maintain, 
Beneath  a  laurel  shade.  Drijden. 

5.  To  keep  up;  to  support  the  expense  of. 

I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others  warning; 
Sufficeth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  state, 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

Shakspeare. 
What  concerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold? 
I  thank  my  good  father  1  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  To  support  with  the  conveniencies  of 

life. 

It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  to  maintain  himself  by 
his  own  labour.  Hooker. 

If  a  woman  maintain  her  husband,  she  is  full  of 
anger  and  much  reproach.  Ecclesiasticus. 

It  is  hard  to  maintain  the  truth,  but  much  harder 
to  be  maintained  by  it.  Could  it  ever  yet  feed, 
cloath,  or  defend  its  assertors?  South. 

7.  To  preserve  from  failure. 

Here  ten  thousand  images  remain 
Without  confusion,  and  their  rank  maintain. 

Blackmore. 

To  Mainta'in,  men-tine',  v.  n.   To  sup- 
port by  argument;  to  assert  as  a  tenet. 

In  tragedy  and  satire  I  maintain  against  some  of 
our  modern  criticks,  that  this  age  and  the  last  have 
excelled  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

Maintainable,  men-tane'a-bl.  adj.  [from 
maintain?^  Defensible;  justifiable. 

Being  made,  lord-lieutenant  of  Bulloine,  the  walls 
sore  beaten  and  shaken,  and  scarce  maintainable,  he 
defended  the  place  against  the  Dauphin.  Hayward. 

Mainta'iner,   metn-tane'ur.    n.   s.   [from 
maintain?^    Supporter;  cherisher. 

He  dedicated  the  work  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  a 
special  maintainer  of  all  learning.  Spenser. 

The  maintainers  and  cherishers  of  a  regular  de- 
votion, a  true  and  decent  piety.  South. 
Maintenance,  men'ten-anse.  n.  s.  [main- 
tenant,  Fr.] 

1.  Supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  suste- 
nance; sustentation. 

It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  to  maintain  himself, 
whereas  in  living  by  the  churches  maintenance,  as 
others  did,  there  had  been  no  offence  committed. 

Hooker. 

God  assigned  Adam  maintenance  of  life,  and  then 

appointed  him  a  law  to  observe.  Hooker. 

Those  of  better  fortune  not  making  learning  their 

maintenance,  take  degrees  with  little  improvement. 

Swift. 

2.  Support;  protection;  defence. 

They  knew  that  no  man  might  in  reason  take  up- 


on him  to  determine  his  own  right,  and  according 
to  his  own  determination  proceed  in  maintenance 
thereof.  Hooker. 

The  beginning  and  cause  of  this  ordinance  among 
the  Irish  was  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of 
their  lands  in  their  posterity.  Spenser. 

3.  Continuance;  security  from  failure. 
Whatsoever  is  grauted  to  the  church  for  God's 
honour,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  service,  is  grant- 
ed to  God.  South. 
Ma'intop,  mane-top',  n.s.  [main  and  to/i.~\ 
The  top  of  the  mainmast. 

From  their  maintop  joyful  news  they  hear 
Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  supplies. 

Dryden. 
Dictys  could  the  maintop-mzst  bestride, 
And  down  the  ropes  with  active  vigour  slide. 

Addison. 

Ma'inyard,  mane'yard.  n.  s.  [main   and 
yard.~\  The  yard  of  the  mainmast. 

With  sharp  hooks  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling 
which  held  the  mainyard  to  the  mast,  then  rowing 
they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brought  the  mainyard  by 
the  board.  Arbuthnot. 

Ma'jor,  ma'jur.106  adj.   [major,  Lat."] 

1.  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent. 

They  bind  none,  no  not  though  they  be  many, 
saving  only  when  they  are  the  major  part  of  a  gene- 
ral assembly,  and  then  their  voices  being  more  in 
number,  must  oversway  their  judgments  who  are 
fewer.  Hooker. 

The  true  meridian  is  a  major  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  world  and  the  zenith  of 
any  place,  exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west. 

Brown. 

In  common  discourse  we  denominate  persons  and 
things  according  to  the  major  part  of  their  charac- 
ter: he  is  to  be  called  a  wise  man  who  has  but  few 
follies.  Watts. 

2.  Greater  in  dignity. 

Fall  Greek,  fall  fame,  honour,  or  go,  or  stay 
My  major  vow  lies  here.  Shaksp. 

Ma'jor,  ma'jur.  n.  s. 

1.  The  officer  above  the  captain;  the  low- 
est field  officer. 

2.  A  mayor  or  head  officer  of  a  town. 
Obsolete. 

3.  The  first  proposition  of  a  syllogism, 
containing  some  generality. 

The  major  of  our  author's  argument  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  material  ingredients  of  bodies. 

Boyle. 

4.  M.AJOR-gcne7'a!.     The  general  officer 
of  the  second  rank. 
JV/ajor-general  Ravignan  returned  with  the  French 

king's  answer.  Tatter. 

5.  MAJOR-c/omo.  n.  s.  [majeur-dome,  Fr.[ 
One  who  holds  occasionally  the  place 
of  master  of  the  house. 

Majora'tion,  mad-jo-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
major.~\  Increase;  enlargement. 

There  be  five  ways  of  majoration  of  sounds:  en- 
closure simple;  enclosure  with  dilation;  communi- 
cation; reflection  concurrent;  and  approach  to  the 
sensory.  Bacon. 

Majo'rity,  ma-jor'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  ma- 

1 .  The  state  of  being  greater. 

It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts  that  maketh  the  total  greater.  Grew. 

2.  The  greater  number,  [majorite,  Fr.] 

It  was  highly  probable  the  majority  would  be  so 
wise  as  to  espouse  that  cause  which  was  most  agree- 
able to  the  publick  weal,  and  by  that  means  hinder 
a  sedition.  Addison. 

As  in  senates  so  in  schools, 
Majority  of  voices  rules.  Prior. 

Decent  executions  keep  the  world  in  awe;  for 


that  reason  the  majority  of  mankind  ought  to  be 
hanged  every  year.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  [from  majoi-es,  Lat.j   Ancestry. 

Of  evil  parents  an  evil  generation,  a  posterity  not 
unlike  their  majority:  of  mischievous  progenitors,  a 
venomous  and  destructive  progeny.  Brown. 

4.  Full  age;  end  of  minority. 

During  the  infancy  of  Henry  the  third,  the  barons 
were  troubled  in  expelling  the  French:  but  this 
prince  was  no  sooner  come  to  his  majority,  but  the 
barons  raised  a  cruel  war  against  him.         Davies. 

5.  First  rank.  Obsolete. 

Douglas,  whose  high  deeds, 
Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms, 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority, 
And  military  title  capital.  Shakspeare. 

6.  The  office  of  a  major. 

Maize,  maze,  or  Indian  wheat,  n.  s.  ' 
The  whole  maize  plant  has  the  appearance  of  a 
reed.  This  plant  is  propagated  in  England  only  as  a 
curiosity,  but  in  America  it  is  the  principal  support 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  consequently  propagated 
with  great  care.  Miller. 

Maize  affords  a  very  strong  nourishment,  but 
more  viscous  than  wheat.  Jlrbuthnot. 

To  Make,  make.  -v.  a.   [macan,   Saxon; 
mechen,  German;  maken,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  create. 

Let  us  make  man  in  our  image.  Genesis. 

The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself.  Prov. 
Remember'st  thou 
Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being? 

Milton. 
1.  To  form  of  materials. 

He  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had 
made  it  a  molten  calf.  Exodus. 

God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men. 

Acts. 
We  have  no  other  measure,  save  one  of  the  moon, 
but  are  artificially  made  out  of  these  by  compound- 
ing or  dividing  them.  Holder. 

3.  To  compose:   as,  parts,  materials,  or 
ingredients. 

One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Thau  would  make  up  his  message.  Shakspeare. 

The  heav'n,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless  sea, 
Make  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity.  Waller. 

A  pint  of  salt  of  tartar,  exposed  unto  a  moist  air, 
will  make  more  liquor  than  the  former  measure 
will  contain.  Brown. 

4.  To  form  by  art  what  is  not  natural. 

There  lavish  nature  in  her  best  attire, 
Pours  forth  sweet  odours,  and  alluring  sights; 
And  art  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
T'  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights.     Spenser. 

5.  To  produce  or  effect  as  the  agent. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then  make  sport 
at  me;  then  let  me  be  your  jest.  Shakspeare. 

When  their  hearts  were  merry  they  said,  Call  for 
Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport.  Judges. 

Give  unto  Solomon  a  perfect  heart  to  build  the 
palace  for  the  which  1  have  made  provision. 

1  Chronicles. 

Thou  hast  set  signs  and  wonders  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  hast  made  thee  a  name.  Jeremiah. 

Joshua  made  peace,  and  made  a  league  with  them. 

Joshua. 
Both  combine 
To  make  their  greatness*  by  the  fall  of  man.   Dryd. 

Egypt,  mad  with  superstition  grown, 
Makes  gods  of  monsters.  TaWs  Juvenal. 

6.  To  produce  as  a  cause. 

Wealth  maketh  many  friends;  but  the  poor  is  se- 
parated from  his  neighbour.  Proverbs. 

A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  him,  and  bringeth 
him  before  great  men.  Provtrbs. 

The  child  taught  to  believe  any  occurrence  to  be 
a  good  or  evil  omen,  or  any  day  of  the  week  lucky, 
hath  a  wide  inroad  made  upon  the  soundness  of  his 


understanding. 
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7.  To  do;  to  perform;  lo  practice;  to  use  in 

action. 

Though  she  appear  honest  to  me,  yet  in  other 
places  she  enlarged)  her  mirth  so  far,  that  there  is 
shrewd  construction  made  of  her.  ShaJcspeare. 

She  made  haste,  and  let  down  her  pitcher. 

Genesis. 

We  made  prayer  unto  our  God.  .\'chcmiah. 

1  le  shall  make  a  speedy  riddance  of  all  in  the  land. 

Zephaniah. 

They  all  began  to  make  excuse.  Luke. 

It  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
)nake  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor.    Romans. 

The  Venetians,  provoked  by  the  Turks  with  di- 
vers injuries,  both  by  sea  and  land,  resolved,  with- 
out delay,  to  make  war  likewise  upon  him.  Knolles. 

Such  musick  as  before  was  never  made, 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung.  Milton. 

All  the  actions  of  his  life  were  ripped  up  and 
surveyed,  and  all  malicious  glosses  made  upon  all  he 
■had  said,  and  all  he  had  done.  Clarendon. 

Says  Carncades,  since  neither  you  nor  I  love  re- 
petitions, I  shall  not  now  make  any  of  what  else 
was  urged  against  Themistius.  Boyle. 

The  Phoenicians  made  claim  to  this  man  as  theirs, 
and  attributed  to  him  the  invention  of  letters.  Hale. 

What  hope,  O  Panthcns!  whither  can  we  run? 
Where  make  a  stand?  and  what  may  yet  be  done? 

Dryden. 

While  merchants  make  long  voyages  by  sea 
To  get  estates,  he  cuts  a  shorter  way.  Dryden. 

To  what  end  did  Ulysses  make  that  journey? 
.flMieas  undertook  it  by  the  commandment  of  his 
father's  ghost.  Dryden. 

tie  that  will  make  a  good  use  of  any  part  of  his 
life,  must  allow  a  large  portion  of  it  to  recreation. 

Locke. 
Make  some  request,  and  I, 
Whate'er  it  be,  with  that  request  comply.  Addison. 

Were  it  permitted,  he  should  make  the  tour  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  sun.    Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

8.  To  cause  to  have  any  quality. 

She  may  give  so  much  credit  to  her  own  laws,  as 
to  make  their  sentence  weightier  than  any  bare  and 
naked  conceit  to  the  contrary.  Hooker- 

I  will  make  your  cities  waste.  Leviticus. 

Her  husband  hath  utterly  made  them  void  on  the 
day  he  heard  them.  Numbers. 

When  he  had  made  a  convenient  room,  he  set  it 
in  a  wall,  and  made  it  fast  with  iron.      Wis.  of  Sol. 

He  made  the  water  wine.  John. 

He  was  the  more  iufiamed  with  the  desire  of  bat- 
tle with  Waller  to  make  even  all  accounts. 

Clarendon. 

I  bred  you  up  to  arms,  rais'd  you  to  power, 
Permitted  you  to  fight  for  this  usurper; 
All  to  make  sure  the  vengeance  of  this  day, 
Which  even  this  day  has  ruin'd.  Dryden. 

In  respect  of  actions  within  the  reach  of  such  a 
power  in  him,  a  man  seems  as  free  as  it  is  possible 
for  freedom  to  make  him.  Locke. 

9.  To  bring  into  any  state  or  condition 

1  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh.         Exodus. 

Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up  to 
meet  Israel.  Genesis. 

Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us? 

Exodus. 

Ye  have  troubled  me,  to  make  me  to  stink  among 
the  inhabitants.  Genesis. 

He  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant.  Philippians. 

He  should  he  made  manifest  to  Israel.  John. 

Though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made 
myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more. 

1  Corinthians. 

He  hath  made  me  a  by-word  of  the  people.    Job. 

Make  ye  him  drunken;  for  he  magnified  himself 
against  the  Lord.  Jeremiuh. 

Joseph  was  not  willing  to  make  her  a  publick  ex- 
ample. Matthew. 

By  the  assistance  of  this  faculty  we  have  all  those 
ideas  in  our  understandings,  which,  though  we  do 
not  actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring  in  sight, 
ami  make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objects  of  our 
thoughts.  L<,cke. 
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The  Lacedemonians  trained  up  their  children  to 
hate  drunkenness  by  bringing  a  drunken  man  into 
their  company,  and  shewing  them  what  a  beast  he 
made  of  himself.  Walts. 

10.  To  form;  to  settle;  to  establish. 
Those  who  are  wise  in  courts 

Make  friendship  with  the  ministers  of  state, 

Nor  seek  the  ruins  of  a  wretched  exile.         Rowe. 

1 1 .  To  hold;  to  keep. 

Deep  in  a  cave  the  sybil  makes  abode.    Dryden. 

12.  To  secure  from  distress;  to  establish 
in  riches  or  happiness. 

He  hath  given  her  this  monumental  ring,  and 
thinks  himself  made  in  the  unchaste  composition. 

Shakspeare. 
This  is  the  night, 
That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite.  Shak. 

Each  element  his  dread  command  obeys, 
Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown, 

Who  as  by  one  he  did  our  nation  raise, 
So  now  he  with  another  pulls  us  down.       Dryden. 

13.  To  suffer;  to  incur. 

The  loss  was  private  that  I  made; 
'Twas  but  myself  I  lost;  I  lost  no  legions.    Dryden. 

He  accuseth  Neptune  unjustly,  who  makes  ship- 
wreck a  second  time.  Bacon. 

14.  To  commit. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness  in  excuse 
of  the  faults  which  I  have  made.  Dryden. 

15.  To  compel;  to  force;  to  constrain. 
That  the  soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this 

moment  busy  a  thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in 
a  waking  man  not  remember  those  thoughts,  would 
need  some  better  proof  than  bare  assertion  to  make 
it  be  believed.  Locke. 

They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour; 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  in  waking  them,  that 
it  be  not  done  hastily.  Locke. 

16.  To  intend;  to  purpose  to  do:  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  only  in  interrogation. 

He  may  ask  this  civil  question, — Friend! 
What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard?  to  what  end? 

Dryden. 

Gomez;  what  mak'st  thou  here  with  a  whole 
brotherhood  of  city-bailiffs?  Dryden. 

17.  To  raise  as  profit  from  any  thing. 
He's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  pepper;  of 

which  he  made  five  marks  ready  money.      Shalcsp. 

Did  I  make  a  gain  of  you  by  any  of  them  I  sent? 

2  Corinthians. 

If  Auletes,  a  negligent  prince,  made  so  much, 
what  must  now  the  Romans  make,  who  govern  it  so 
wisely?  Jlrbuthnot. 

If  it  is  meant  of  the  value  of  the  purchase,  it  was 
very  high;  it  being  hardly  possible  to  make  so  much 
of  land,  unless  it  was  reckoned  at  a  very  low  price. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

18.  To  reach;  to  tend  to;  to  arrive  at:  a 
kind  of  sea  term. 

Acosta  recordeth,  they  that  sail  in  the  middle  can 
make  no  land  of  either  side.  Brown. 

I've  made  the  port  already, 
And  laugh  securely  at  the  lazy  storm.         Dryden. 

They  ply  their  shatter'd  oars 
To  nearest  land,  and  make  the  Libyan  shoars. 

Dryden. 
Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee, 
While  gentle  zephyrs  play  in  prosp'rous  gales; 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shoar, 
When  the  winds  whistle  and  the  tempests  roar? 

Prior. 

19.  To  gain. 

The  wind  came  about  and  settled  in  the  west  for 
many  days,  so  as  we  could  make  little  or  no  way. 

Bacon. 
I  have  made  way 
To  some  Philistiau  lords,  with  whom  to  treat. 

•Milton, 
Now  mark  a  little  why  Virgil  is  so  much  concern- 
ed to  make  this  marriage;  it  was  to  make  way  for 
the  divorce  which  he  intended  afterwards,  Dryden. 

20.  To  force;  to  gain  by  force. 
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Rugged  rocks  arc  interpos'd  in  vain; 
I  Ec  makes  his  way  o'er  mountains,  and  contemns 
Unruly  torrents,  and  unforded  streams.        Dryden. 

The  stone  wall  which  divides  China  from  Tarta- 
ry,  is  reckoned  nine  huntlred  miles  long,  running 
over  rocks,  and  making  way  for  rivers  through 
mighty  arches.  Temple. 

21.  To  exhibit. 

When  thou  makest  a  dinner,  call  not  thy  friends, 
but  the  poor.  Luke. 

22.  To  pay;  to  give. 

He  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hath 
done.  Leviticus. 

23.  To  put;  to  place. 

You  must  make  a  great  difference  between  Her- 
cules's  labours  by  land,  and  Jason's  voyage  by  sea 
for  the  golden  fleece.  Bacon. 

24.  To  turn  to  some  use. 

Whate'er  they  catch, 
Their  fury  makes  an  instrument  of  war.       Dryden. 

25.  To  incline  to;  to  dispose  to. 

It  is  not  requisite  they  should  destroy  our  reason, 
that  is,  to  make  us  rely  on  the  strength  of  nature, 
when  she  is  least  able  to  relieve  us.  Brown. 

26.  To  effect  as  an  argument. 

Seeing  they  judge  this  to  make  nothing  in  the 
world  for  them.  Hooker. 

You  conceive  you  have  no  more  to  do  than,  having 
found  the  principal  word  in  a  concordance,  intro- 
duce as  much  of  the  verse  as  will  serve  your  turn, 
though  in  reality  it  m«A.es  nothing  for  you.      Swift. 

27.  To  represent;  to  show. 

He  is  not  that  goose  and  ass  that  Valla  would 
make  him.  Baker. 

28.  To  constitute. 

Our  desires  cany  the  mind  out  to  absent  good, 
according  to  the  necessity  which  we  think  there  is 
of  it,  to  the  making  or  increase  of  our  happiness. 

Locke. 

29.  To  amount  to. 
Whatsoever  they  were,  it  maketh  no  matter  to 

me:  God  accepteth  no  man's  person.        Galatians. 

30.  To  mould;  to  form. 

Lye  not  erect  but  hollow,  which  is  in  the  making 
of  the  bed;  or  with  the  legs  gathered  up,  which  is 
the  more  wholesome.  Bacon. 

Some  undeserved  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed.     Shakspeare. 

They  mow  fern  green,  and  burning  of  them  to 
ashes,  make  the  ashes  up  into  balls  with  a  little 
water.  Mortimer. 

31.  To  Make  awaij.  To  kill;  to  destroy. 
He  will  not  let  slip  any  advantage  to  make  away 

him  whose  just  title,  ennobled  by  courage  and  good- 
ness, may  one  day  shake  the  seat  of  a  never-secure 
tyranny.  Sidney. 

Clarence  was,  by  practice  of  evil  persons  about 
the  king  his  brother,  called  thence  away,  and  soon 
after,  by  sinister  means,  was  clean  made  away. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 
He  may  have  a  likely  guess 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

Shakspeare . 
Trajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of  princes 
that  seek  to  make  away  those  that  aspire  to  their 
succession,  that  there  was  never  king  that  did  put 
to  death  his  successor.  Bacon. 

My  mother  I  slew  at  my  very  birth,  and  since 
have  made  away  two  of  her  brothers,  and  haply  to 
make  way  for  the  purposes  of  others  against  myself. 

//<ii/i<jflnJ. 
Give  poets  leave  to  make  themselves  away. 

Roscommon. 

What  multitude  of  infants  have  been  made  away 

by  those  who  brought  them  into  the  world!  Addison. 

32.  To  Make  away.  To  transfer. 

Debtors, 
When  they  never  mean  to  pay, 
To  some  friend  make  all  away.  Wallet . 

33.  To  Make  account.  To  reckon;  to  be- 
lieve. 
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They  made  no  account  but  that  the  navy  should 
be  absolutely  master  of  the  seas.  Bacon. 

34.  To  Make  account  of.    To  esteem;  to 
regard. 

35.  To  Make  free  with.  To  treat  without 
ceremony. 

The  same  who  have  made  free  with  the  greatest 
names  in  church  and  state,  and  exposed  to  the  world 
the  private  misfortunes  of  families.  Dunciad. 

36.  To  Make  good.    To  maintain;  to  de- 
fend; to  justify. 

The  grand  master,  guarded  with  a  company  of 
most  valiant  knights,  drove  thein  out  again  by  force, 
and  made  good  the  place.  Knolles. 

When  he  comes  to  make  good  his  confident  un- 
dertaking, he  is  fain  to  say  things  that  agree  very 
little  with  one  another.  Boyle. 

I'll  either  die,  or  I'll  make  good  the  place. 

Dryden. 

As  for  this  other  argument,  that  by  pursuing  one 
single  theme  they  gain  an  advantage  to  express,  and 
work  up,  the  passions,  I  wish  any  example  he  could 
bring  from  them  could  make  it  good.  Dryden. 

I  will  add  what  the  same  author  subjoins  to  make 
good  his  foregoing  remark.       Locke  on  Education. 

37.  To  Make  good.    To  fulfil;  to  accom- 
plish. 

This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's  words. 

Shakspeare. 

38.  To  Make  light  of.  To  consider  as  of 
no  consequence. 

They  make  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways. 

,  Matthew. 

39.  To  Make  love.  To  court;  to  play  the 
gallant. 

How  happy  each  of  the  sexes  would  be,  if  there 
was  a  window  in  the  breast  of  every  one  that  makes 
or  receives  love.  Mdison. 

40.  To  Make  merry.  To  feast;  to  partake 
of  an  entertainment. 

A  hundred  pound  or  two,  to  make  merry  withal? 

Shakspeare. 

The  king  went  to  Latham,  to  make  merry  with 
his  mother  and  the  earl.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

A  gentleman  and  his  wife  will  ride  to  make  merry 
with  his  neighbour,  and  after  a  day  those  two  go  to 
a  third ;  in  which  progress  they  encrease  like  snow- 
balls, till  through  their  burthensome  weight  they 
break.  Carew. 

41.  To  Make  much  of.     To   cherish;  to 
foster. 

The  king  hearing  of  their  adventure,  suddenly 
falls  to  take  pride  in  making  much  o/them,  extol- 
ling them  with  infinite  praises.  Sidney. 

The  bird  is  dead 
That  we  have  made  so  much  on!  Shakspea7-e. 

It  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too  much  of  any 
man  at  the  first.  Bacon's  Essays. 

The  easy  and  the  lazy  make  much  of  the  gout; 
and  yet  making  much  of  themselves  too,  they  take 
care  to  carry  it  presently  to  bed,  and  keep  it  warm. 

Temple. 

42.  To  Make  of.  What  to  make  o/,  is,  how 
to  understand. 

That  they  should  have  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages and  affairs  of  those  that  lie  at  such  a  distance 
from  them,  was  a  thing  we  could  not  tell  what  to 
make  of.  Bacon. 

I  past  the  summer  here  at  Nimmeguen,  without 
the  least  remembrance  of  what  had  happened  to  me 
in  the  spring,  till  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
then  I  began  to  feel  a  pain  I  knew  not  what  to  make 
of,  in  the  same  joint  of  my  other  foot.  Temple. 

There  is  another  statue  in  brass  of  Apollo,  with 
a  modern  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  which  I  know 
not  what  to  make  of.  Jlddison. 

I.  desired  he  would  let  me  see  his  book:  he  did  so, 
smiling:  1  could  not  make  any  thing  of  it.       Taller. 

Upon  one  side  we're  huge  pieces  of  iron,  cut  into 

strange  figures,  which  we  knew  not  wbat  to^iofce  of. 

8     S  Swift. 
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43.  To  Make  of.  To  produce  from;  to  ef- 
fect. 

I  am  astonished  that  those  who  have  appeared 
against  this  paper  have  made  so  very  little  of  it. 

Mdison. 

44.  To  Make  of.  To  consider;  to  account; 
to  esteem. 

Makes  she  no  more  of  me  than  of  a  slave? 

Dryden. 

45.  To  Make  of.     To  cherish;   to  foster. 
Not  used. 

Xaycus  was  wonderfully  beloved,  and  made  of, 
by  the  Turkish  merchants,  whose  language  he  had 
learned.  Knolles. 

46.  To  Make  over.  To  settle  in  the  hands 
of  trustees. 

Widows,  who  have  tried  one  lover, 
Trust  none  again  till  th'  have  made  over.  Hudibras. 

The  wise  betimes  make  over  their  estates. 
Make  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth.  Dryden. 

47.  To  Make  over.  To  transfer. 
The  second  mercy  made  over  to  us  by  the  second 

covenant,  is  the  promise  of  pardon.         Hammond. 

Age  and  youth  cannot  be  made  over:  nothing  but 
time  can  take  away  years,  or  give  them.     Collier. 

My  waist  is  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  by 
what  I  have  already  made  over  to  my  neck. 

Addison's  Guardian. 

Moor,  to  whom  that  patent  was  made  over,  was 
forced  to  leave  off  coining.  Swift. 

48.  To  Make  out.     To  clear;  to  explain; 
to  clear  to  one's  self. 

Make  out  the  rest. — I  am  disorder'd  so, 
I  know  not  farther  what  to  say  or  do.  Dryden. 

Antiquaries  make  out  the  most  ancient  medals 
from  a  letter  with  great  difficulty  to  be  discerned. 

Felton. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out  the 
bills  of  fare  for  some  suppers.  Arbuthnot. 

49.  To  Make  out.  To  prove;  to  evince. 
There  is  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evi- 
dently make  out  to  himself,  than  the  existence  of  a 
God.  Locke. 

Though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet 
what  may  be  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary  deduc- 
tion, may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and  infallible 
truths.  Locke. 

Men  of  wit  and  parts,  but  of  short  thoughts  and 
little  meditation,  distrust  every  thing  for  fiction  that 
is  not  the  dictate  of  sense,  or  made  out  immediate- 
ly to  their  senses.  Burnet. 

We  are  to  vindicate  the  just  providence  of  God 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  to  endeavour, 
as  well  as  we  can,  upon  an  imperfect  view  of  things, 
to  make  mit  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  all  the 
seeming  discords  and  irregularities  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration. Tillotson's  Sermons. 

Scaliger  hath  made  out,  that  the  history  of  Troy 
was  no  more  the  invention  of  Homer  than  of  Virgil. 

Dryden. 

In  the  passages  from  divines,  most  of  the  reason- 
ings which  make  out  both  my  propositions  are  alrea- 
dy suggested.  Mterbury. 

I  dare  engage  to  make  it  out,  that  they  will  have 
their  full  principal  and  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

Swift. 

50.  To  Make  sure  of.     To  consider  as 
certain. 

They  made  as  sure  of  health  and  life,  as  if  both 
of  them  were  at  their  disposal.  Dryden. 

51.  To  Make  sure  of.  To  secure  to  one  s 
possession. 

But  whether  marriage  bring  joy  or  sorrow, 
Make  sure  of  this  day,  and  hang  to-morrow.   Dryd 

52.  To  Make  ufi.  To  get  together. 

How  will  the  farmer  be  able  to  make  up  his  rent 
at  quarter-day?  Locke. 

53.  To  Make  ufi.  To  reconcile;  to  com- 
pose. 
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I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  make  up 
a  quarrel.  Shakspeare, 

54.  To  Make  ufi.    To  repair. 

1  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  should  make 
up  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before  me  for 
the  land.  Ezekiel. 

55.  To  Make  ufi.  To  compose,  as  ingre- 
dients. 

These  are  the  lineaments  of  flattery,  which  do 

together  make  up  a  face  of  most  extreme  deformity. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

He  is  to  encounter  an  enemy  made  up  of  wiles 
and  stratagems;  an  old  serpent,  a  long  experienced 
deceiver.  South. 

Zeal  should  be  made  up  of  the  largest  measures 
of  spiritual  love,  desire,  hope,  hatred,  grief,  indig- 
nation. Sprat. 

Oh  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms; 
Whatever  maid  could  wish,  or  man  admire. 

Mdison. 

Harlequin's  part  is  made  up  of  blunders  and  ab- 
surdities. Mdison. 

Vines,  figs,  oranges,  almonds,  olives,  myrtles,  and 
fields  of  corn,  made  up  the  most  delightful  little 
landskip.  Mdison. 

Old  mould'ring  urns,  racks,  daggers,  and  distress, 
Made  tip  the  frightful  horror  of  the  place.      Garth. 

The  parties  among  us  are  made  up  on  one  side 
of  moderate  whigs,  and  on  the  other  of  presbyte- 
rians.  Swift. 

56.  To  Make  ufi.     To  shape. 

A  catapotium  is  a  medicine  swallowed  solid,  and 
most  commonly  made  up  in  pills.  Jlrbuthnot. 

57.  To  Make  ufi.     To  supply;   to  make 
less  deficient. 

Whatsoever  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of  man's 
salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  Scripture's 
insufficiency,  we  reject  it.  Hooker. 

I  borrowed  that  celebrated  name  for  an  evidence 
to  my  subject,  that  so  what  was  wanting  in  my 
proof  might  be  made  up  in  the  example.  Glanville. 

Thus  think  the  crowd,  who,  eager  to  engage, 
Take  quickly  fire,  and  kindle  into  rage; 
Who  ne'er  consider,  but  without  a  pause 
Make  up  in  passion  what  they  want  in  cause.  Dryd. 

If  his  romantick  disposition  transport  him  so  far 
as  to  expect  little  or  nothing  from  this,  he  might 
however  hope,  that  the  principles  would  make  it  up 
in  dignity  and  respect.  Swift. 

58.  To   Make   ufi.     To  compensate;  to 
balance. 

If  they  retrench  any  the  smaller  particulars  in 
their  ordinary  expence,  it  will  easily  make  up  the 
halfpenny  a-day  which  we  have  now  under  conside- 
ration. Spectator. 

Thus  wisely  she  makes  up  her  time, 
Mis-spent  when  youth  was  in  its  prime.    Granville. 

There  must  needs  be  another  state  to  make  up 
the  inequalities  of  this,  and  to  salve  all  irregular 
appearances.  Merbury. 

59.  To  Make  ufi.     To  settle;  to  adjust. 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 

To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood, 

Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 

'Twixt  right  and  wrong.  Shakspeare. 

Though  all  at  once  cannot 
See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each, 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flow'r  of  all, 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran.  Shakspeare. 

He  was  to  make  up  his  accounts  with  his  lord, 
and  by  an  easy  undiscoverable  cheat  he  could  pro- 
vide against  the  impending  distress.  Rogers. 

60.  To   Make    ufi.     To    accomplish;   to 
conclude;  to  complete. 

There  is  doubt  how  far  we  are  to  proceed  by 
collection  before  the  full  and  complete  measure  of 
things  necessary  be  made  up.  Hooker. 

Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop? 
—  I  know  she  is  not;  for  this  match  made  up, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  mucl*  Shah. 
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On  Wednesday  the  general  account  is  made  up 
and  printed,  and  on  Thursday  published.  Grainit. 
This  life  is  a  scene  of  vanity,  that  soon  passes 
away,  and  affords  no  solid  satisfaction  but  in  the 
consciousness  of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes  of 
another  life:  this  is  what  I  can  say  upon  experience, 
and  what  you  will  find  to  be  true,  when  you  come 
to  make  up  the  account.  Locke. 

61.  This  is  one  of  the  words  so  frequently 
occurring,  and  used  with  so  much  lati- 
tude, that  its  whole  extent  is  not  easily 
comprehended,  nor  are  its  attenuated 
and  fugitive  meanings  easily  caught  and 
restrained.  The  original  sense,  includ- 
ing either  /iroduceion  or  formation,  may 
be  traced  through  all  the  varieties  of 
application. 

To  Make,  mike.  v.  n. 

1.  I'o  tend;  to  travel;  to  go  any  way. 

Oh  me,  lieutenant!  what  villians  have  done  this? 
— I  think,  that  one  of  them  is  hereabouts, 
And  cannot  make  away.  Shakspeare. 

I  do  beseech  your  Majesty  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends.    Shak. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln  resolved  to  make  on  where 
the  king  was,  to  give  him  battle,  and  marched  to- 
wards Newark.  Bacon. 

There  made  forth  to  us  a  small  boat,  with  about 
eight  persons  m  it.  Bacon. 

Warily  provide,  that  while  we  make  forth  to  that 
which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which  is 
worse.  Bacon. 

A  wonderful  erroneous  observation  that  mukeih 
about,  is  commonly  received  contrary  to  expe- 
rience. Bacon. 

Wake  on,  upon  the  heads 
Of  men,  struck  down  like  piles,   to  reach  the  lives 
Of  those  remain  and  stand.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  Moors,  terrified  with  the  hideous  cry  of  the 
soldiers  making  toward  land,  were  easily  beaten 
from  the  shore.  Knolles. 

When  they  set  out  from  mount  Sinai  they  made 
northward  unto  Rishma.  Brown. 

Some  speedy  way  for  passage  must  be  found , 
Make  to  the  city  by  the  postern  gate.  Dryden. 

The  bull 
His  easier  conquest  proudly  did  forego; 
And  making  at  him  with  a  furious  bound, 
From  his  bent  forehead  aim'd  a  double  wound. 

Dryden. 

Too  late  young  Turnus  the  delusion  found 
Far  on  the  sea,  still  making  from  the  ground.  Dryd. 

A  man  of  a  disturbed  biaiu  seeing  in  the  street 
one  of  those  lads  that  used  to  vex  him,  stepped  into 
a  cutler's  shop,  and  seizing  on  a  naked  sword,  made 
after  the  boy.  Locke. 

Seeing  a  country  gentleman  trotting  before  me 
with  a  spaniel  by  his  horse's  side,  1  made  up  to 
him.  Addison. 

The  French  king  makes  at  us  directly,  and  keeps 
a  king  by  him  to  set  over  us.  Jlddison. 

A  monstrous  boarrusht  forth;  his  baleful  eyes 
Shot  glaring  fire,  and  his  stiff-pointed  bristles 
Rose  high  upon  his  back;  at  me  he  made, 
Whetting  his  tusks.  Smith. 

2.  To  contribute;  to  have  effect. 

Whatsoever  makes  nothing  to  your  subject,  and 
is  improper  to  it,  admit  not  into  your  work     Dryd. 

Blinded  he  is  by  the  love  of  himself  to  believe 
that  the  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right,  when  it 
makes  for  his  own  advautage.  Swift. 

3.  To  operate;  to  act  as  a  proof  or  argu- 
ment, or  cause. 

Where  neither  the  evidence  of  any  law  divine, 
nor  the  strength  of  any  invincible  argument,  other- 
wise found  out  by  the  light  of  reason,  nor  any  not- 
able public  inconvenience  doth  make  a"ainst  that 
which  our  own  laws  ecclesiastical  have"institutcd 
for  the  ordering  of  thes-  affairs:  the  very  authority 
of  the  church  itself  sufficeth.  Hooker. 

That  which  should   make  for  them  must  prove 
that  men  ought  not  to  make  laws  for  church  regi- 


ment, but  only  keep  those  laws  which  in  Scripture, 
they  find  made.  Hooker. 

It  is  very  needful  to  be  known,  and  maketli  unto 
the  right  of  iiie  war  against  him.  Spenser. 

Let  us  follow  after  the  things  which  make  for 
peace.  Romans. 

Perkin  Warbcck  finding  that  time  and  temporiz- 
ii.g,  which,  whilst  his  practices  were  covert,  made 
for  him,  did  now,  when  they  were  discovered,  ra- 
ther make  against  him,  resolved  to  try  some  exploit 
upon  England.  Bacon 

A  thing  may  make  to  my  present  purpose.  Boyle. 

It  makes  to  this  purpose,  that  the  light  conserv- 
ing stones  in  Italy  must  be  set  in  the  sun  before 
they  retain  light.  Digby. 

What  avails  it  to  me  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  him  right  in  any  line;  for  even 
my  own  confession  makes  against  me.  Dryden. 

4.  To  show;  to   appear;    to  carry  appear- 
ance. 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten 
before  them,  and  fled.  Joshua. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  friends,  that 
you  make  as  if  you  hanged  yourself,  and  they  will 
give  it  out  that  you  are  quite  dead.  Arbuthnnt. 

5.  To  Make  away  with.     To  destroy;  to 

kill;   to  make   away.     This   phrase  is 

improper. 

The  women  of  Greece  were  seized  with  an  un- 
accountable melancholy,  which  disposed  several  of 
them  to  make  away  with  themselves.  Spectator. 

6.  To  Make  for.     To  advantage;   to  fa- 
vour. 

Compare  with  indifferency  these  disparities  of 
times,  and  we  shall  plainly  perceive,  that  they  make 
for  the  advantage  of  England  at  this  present  time. 

Bacon. 

None  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  those  fer  whom  it 

makelh  that  there  were  no  God.  Bacon. 

I  was  assur*d  that  nothing  was  design'd 
Against  thee  but  safe  custody  and  hold; 
That  made  for  me,  I  knew  that  liberty 
Would  draw  thee  forth  to  perilous  enterprizes 

Milton. 
2.  To  Make  up.  for.     To  compensate;  to 
be  instead. 

Have  you  got  a  supply  of  friends  to  make  up  for 
those  who  are  gone?  Swift  to  Pope. 

8.  To  Make  with.     To  concur. 

Antiquity,  custom,  and  consent,  in  the  church  of 
God,  making  with  that  which  law  doth  establish, 
are  themselves  most  sufficient  reasons  to  uphold  the 
same,  unless  some  notable  publick  inconvenience 
enforce  the  contrary.  Hooker. 

Make,  make  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Form; 
structure;  nature. 

Those  mercurial  spirits,  which  were  only  lent 
the  earth  to  shew  men  their  folly  in  admiring  it, 
possess  delights  of  a  nobler  make  and  nature  which 
antedate  immortality.  Glanville. 

Upon  the  decease  of  a  lion  the  beasts  met  to 
chuse  a  king:  several  put  up,  but  one  was  not  of 
make  for  a  king,  another  wanted  brains  or  strength. 

VEstrange. 
Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make, 
As  ev'ry  plot  can  undermine  and  shake?      Dryden. 
Several  lies  are  produced  in  the  loyal  ward  of 
Portsoken,  of  so  feeble  a  make,  as  not  to  bear  car- 
riage to  the  Royal  Exchange.  Addison. 
It  may  be  with  superior  souls  as  with  gigantick, 
which  exceed  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  and,  like 
the  old  heroes  of  that  make,  commit  something  near 
extravagance.  Pope. 
Make,  make.  n.  s.  [maca,  gemaca,  Sax- 
on.] Companion;  favourite  friend. 

The  elf  therewith  astonied, 
Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make, 
And  his  unsteady  weapons  'gan  in  hand  to  take. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Rid  her  therefore  herself  soon  ready  make, 
To  wait  on  love  amongst  h,s  lovely  crew; 
Where  ev'ry  one  that  misseth  tucn  her  make, 
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Shall  be  by  him  amcarst  with  penance  due. 

Spenser . 

For  since  the  wise  town, 
Has  let  the  sports  down, 
Of  May  games  and  morris, 
The  maids  and  their  makes, 
At  dances  and  wakes, 
Had  their  napkins  and  posies, 
And  the  wipers  for  their  noses.   Ben  Jonuort's  Owls. 
Ma'kebate,  make'batc.  n.  a.   I  make  and 
debate.\   Breeder  of  quarrels. 

Love  in  her   passions,    like  a  right   makebate, 
whispered  to  both  sides  arguments  of  quarrel. 

Sidney. 

Outrageous  party-writers  are  like  a  couple  of 
makebates,  who  inflame  small  quarrels  by  a  thou- 
sand stories.  Stoift. 
Ma'ker,  ma'kur.98  n.  s.  [from  make.] 

1.  The  Creator. 

Both  in  him,  in  all  things,  as  is  meet, 
The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise.  Milton. 

This  the  divine  Cecilia  found, 
And  to  her  Maker1! -praise  confin'd  the  sound.  Pope. 

Such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise, 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise.         Pope. 

The  power  of  reasoning  was  given  us  by  our 
Maker  to  pursue  truths.  Watts. 

2.  One  who  makes  any  thing. 

Every  man  in   Turkey  is  of  some  trade;  Sultan 
Achment  was  a  maker  of  ivory  rings. 

Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

I  dare  promise  her  boldly  what  few  of  her  makers 
of  visits  and  compliments  dare  to  do.  Pope. 

3.  One  who  sets  any  thing  in  its  proper 
state. 

You  be  indeed  makers  or  marrers  of  all  men's 

manners  within  the  realm.    Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

Ma'kepeace,  make'pese.  n.  s.  [make  and 

/wace.~\   Peacemaker;  reconciler. 

To  be  a  makepeace  shall  become  my  age.    Shak. 

Ma'keweight,   make'wate.    n.  a.   [make 

and  weight.]    Any   small   thing  thrown 

in  to  make  up  weight. 

Me  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  makeweight,  candle,  nor  the  joyous  task 
Of  loving  friend  delights.  Philips. 

Malachi'te,  mal-la'kite'.  n.  s.  This  stone 
is  sometimes  intirely  green,  but  lighter 
than  that  of  the  nephritick  stone,  so  as 
in  colour  to  resemble  the  leaf  of  the 
mallow,  llxXkx,*,  from  which  it  has  its 
name;  though  sometimes  it  is  veined 
with  white,  or  spotted  with  blue  or 
black.  Woodward. 

Ma'ladv,  mal'a-de.  n.  s.  [maladie,  Fr.j 
A  disease;  a  distemper;  a  disorder  of 
body;  sickness. 

Better  it  is  to  be  private 
In  sorrow's  torments,  than  ty'd  to  the  pomp  of  a 

palace, 
Nurse  inward   maladies,  whicb  have   not  scope  to 
be  breath'd  out.  ,ey. 

Physicians  first  require  that  the  malady  be  known 
thoroughly,  afterwards  teach  how  to  cine  and  re- 
dress it.  ,ser% 
Say,  can  you  fast?  your  stomachs  are  too  young: 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies.  Shukipeare. 
An  accidental  violence  of  motion  has  removed 
that  malady  that  has  baffled  the  s-kill  of  physicians. 

South. 
Love's  a  malady  without  a  cure; 
Fierce  love  has  piere'd  me  with  his  fiery  dart; 
He  fires  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart.       Ih-uden. 
Mala'ndkks,  mal'an-durz  n.  s.  [from  mal 
andare,  Italian,   to  go  ill.]     A  dry   scab 
on  the  pastern  of  horses. 
MA'LAPER  r,  mal  l-pert.  adj.  [mal  and 
fiertJ]    Saury:  quick  urith  impudence; 
sprightly  without   respect  or  decency. 
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Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert; 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 

Shakspeare 

If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword. 

—What,  what?  nay,  then,  I  must  have  an  ounce  or 

two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you.       Shakspeare. 

Are  you  growing  malapert?     Will  you  force  me 

make  use  of  my  authority?  Dryden. 

Ma'lapertness,    maTa-pert-nes.     n.    s. 

[from  maiafiert.]    Liveliness   of  reply 

without    decency;    quick    impudence; 

sauciness. 

Ma'lapertly,  maTa-pert-le.  adv.    [from 

maiafiert.']  Impudently;  saucily. 
To  Mala'xate,  mal-laks'ate.  v.  a.   [pocX- 
»rla.]    To  soften,  or  knead  to  softness, 

any  body. 
Malax A'TioN,maMaks-a' shun.  n.s.  [from 

malaxate.]  The  act  of  softening. 
Male,  male.    adj.    [male,  Fr.   masculus, 
Lat.]  Of  the  sex  that  begets,  not  bears 
young;  not  female. 

Which  shall  be  heir  of  the  two  male  twins,  who, 
by  the  dissection  of  the  mother,  were  laid  open  to 
the  world?  Locke. 

You  are  the  richest  person  in  the  commonwealth; 

you  have  no  male  child;  your  daughters  are  all 

married  to  wealthy  patricians.  Swift. 

Male,  male.  n.  s.  The  he  of  any  species. 

In  most  the  male  is  the  greater,  and  in  some  few 
the  female.  Bacon. 

There  be  more  males  than  females,  but  in  diffe- 
rent proportions.  Graunt. 

Male,  male,  in  composition,  signifies  ill; 
from  male,  Latin;  male,  old  French. 

Maleadministra'tion,  male-ad-min-nis- 
tra'shun.4"6  630  6«'e8*«.  s#  J3aci  manage- 
ment of  affairs. 

From  the  practice  of  the  wisest  nations,  when  a 
prince  was  laid  aside  for  maleadministralion,  the 
nobles  and  people  did  refume  the  administration  of 
the  supreme  power.  Swift. 

A  general  canonical  denunciation,  is  that  which 
is  made  touching  such  a  matter  as  properly  belongs 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  for  that  a  subject  de- 
nounces his  superior  for  maleadministration,  or  a 
wicked  life.  •Ayliffe. 

Maleconte'nt,    male'kon-tent.  > 

Maleconte'nted,    male-kon-ten'ted.  5 
adj.  [male  and  content.]   Discontented; 
dissatisfied. 

Brother  Clarence,  how  like  5'ou  our  choice, 
That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  makconttnl?  Shale. 

Poor  Clarence!  Is  it  for  a  wife 
That  tbou  art  malccontent?  I  will  provide  thee. 

Sliakspeare. 
The  king,  for  securing  his  state  against  mutinous 
and  malecontented  subjects,  who  might  have  refuge 
in  Scotland,  sent  a  solemn  ambassage  to  conclude  a 
peace.  Bacon. 

They  cannot  signalize  themselves  as  malecon- 
tents,  without  breaking  through  all  the  softer  vir- 
tues. Mdison. 
The  usual  way  in  despotick  governments  is  to 
confine  the  malecontents  to  some  castle.      Mdison. 
Maleconte'ntedly,     male-kon-ten'ted- 
le.  adv.  [from  malecontent.]  With  dis- 
content. 
MALEcoNTE/NTEDNESs,ma.le-kon-ten'ted- 
nes.  n.  s.  [from  malecontent.']     Discon- 
tentedness;  want  of  affection  to  govern- 
ment. 

They  would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper 

to  a  spirit  of  malecontentedness.  Spectator. 

Maledi'c ted  mal-le-dik'ted.  adj.  [male- 

dictus,  Latin.]  Accursed.  Diet. 

Malediction,    mal-le-dik'shun.     n.    s. 


[malediction,  Fr.  maledictio,  Latin.] 
Curse;  execration;  denunciation  of  evil. 
Then  let  my  life  long  time  on  earth  maintained  be, 
To  wretched  me,  the  last  worst  malediction.  Sidney. 
The  true  original  cause,  divine  malediction,  laid 
by  the  sin  of  man  upon  these  creatures  which  God 
hath  made  for  the  use  of  man,  was  above  the  reach 
of  natural  capacity.  Hooker. 

In  Spain  they  staid  near  eight  months,  during 
which  Buckingham  lay  under  millions  of  maledic- 
tions; which,  upon  the  prince's  arrival  in  the  west, 
did  vanish  into  praises.  Wollon. 

Malefaction,  mal-le-fak'shun.  n.  s. 
[male  and  facio,  Lat.]  A  crime;  an  of- 
fence. 

Guilty  creatures  at  a  play 
Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene, 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions.      Shaksp. 
Malefa'ctor,  mal-le-fak'tur.  n.  s.  [male 
audfucio,  Lat.]     An  offender  against 
law;  a  criminal;  a  guilty  person. 

A  jaylor  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.  Shakspeare. 

Fear  his  word, 
As  much  as  malefactors  do  your  sword.  Roscommon. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  when  men  shall  repair  to  the 
ministry,  not  for  preferment  but  refuge;  like  male- 
factors flying  to  the  altar  only  to  save  their  lives. 

South. 
If  their  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease, 
Th'  unmanner'd  malefactor  is  arraign'd.      Dryden. 

The  malefactor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altar;  and  hisforefcit  paid.     Dryden. 
Male'fiok,  mal-;ef/fik.5UB    ~)  adj.  maleji- 
MALE'FiquE,  mal-leffik.609^  cus,  Latin.] 
Mischievous;  hurtful.  Diet. 

Malepra'ctice,  male-prak'tis.  n.  s. 
[male  and  firactice.]  Practice  contrary 
to  rules. 
Male'volence,  ma-lev'vo-lense.  n.  s. 
[malevolentia,  Lat.]  Ill  will;  inclina- 
tion to  hurt  others;  malignity. 

The  son  of  Duncan 
Lives  in  the  English  court;  and  is  received 
Gf  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace, 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect.  Shakspeare. 

Male'volent,  ma-lev'vo-lent.  adj.  [male- 
volus,  Lat.]  Ill-disposed  toward  others; 
unfavourable;  malignant. 

I  have  thee  in  my  arms, 
Though  our  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard, 
And  held  us  long  asunder.  Dryden. 

Male'volently,  ma-lev'vo-lent-le.  adv. 
[from  malevolence.]  Malignly;  malig- 
nantly; with  ill  will. 

The  oak  did  not  only  resent  his  fall,  but  vindi- 
cate him  from  aspersions  malevolently  cast  upon 
him.  Howcl. 

Ma'lice,  mal'lis.140  n.  s.  [malice,  French; 
malilia,  Lat.] 

1.  Badness  of  design;  deliberate  mischief. 

God  hath  forgiven  me  many  sins  of  malice,  and 
therefore  surely  he  will  pity  my  infirmities.  Taylor. 

2.  Ill  intention  to  any  one;  desire  of  hurt- 
ing. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 
Malice  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further!  Shakspeare. 

When  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improv'd 
In  meditated  fraud,  and  malice,  bent 
On  man's  destruction,  maugre  what  might  hap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  return'd.      Milton. 
To    Ma'lice,    mai'lis.    v.    a.    [from    the 
noun.]    To  regard  with  ill  will.    Obso- 
lete. 


The  cause  why  he  this  fly  so  muliccd, 
Was  that  his  mother  which  him  bore  and  bred, 
The  most  fine-fingered  workman  on  the  ground, 
Arachne,  by  his  means,  was  vanquished.     Spenser. 

Mali'cious,  ma-lish'Qs.  adj.  [malicieux, 
French;  malitiosus,  Lat.]  Ill-disposed 
to  any  one;  intending  ill;  malignant. 

We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censures;  which  ever 
As  rav'nous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm'd.  Shakspeare. 

I  grant  him  bloody, 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  ev'ry  sin 
That  has  a  name.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  know'st  what  malicious  foe, 
Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 
Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe  and  shame.  Milt. 

The  air  appearing  so  malicious  in  this  morbifick 
conspiracy,  exacts  a  more  particular  regard.    Harv. 

Mali'ciously,  ma-lish'us-le.  adv.  [from 
malicious.]  With  malignity;  with  in- 
tention of  mischief. 

An  intrigue  between  his  majesty  and  a  junto  of 
ministers  maliciously  bent  against  me,  broke  out, 
and  had  like  to  have  ended  in  my  utter  destruction. 

Swift. 
Mali'ciousness,    ma-lish'us-nes.     n.    s. 
[from  malicious.]    Malice;   intention  of 
mischief  to  another. 

Not  out  of  envy  or  maliciousness, 
Do  1  forbear  to  crave  your  special  aid.        Herbert. 
Mali'gn,  ma-line'.386  adj.  [maligne,  Fr. 
malignus,  Latin;  the,§-  is  mule  or  lique- 
scent.] 

1.  Unfavourable;  ill-disposed  to  any  one; 
malicious. 

Witchcraft  may  be  by  operation  of  malign  spirits. 

Bacon. 

If  in  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 
Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky, 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 

Milton. 

Of  contempt,  and  the  malign  hostile  influence  it 
has  upon  government,  every  man's  experience  will 
inform  him.  South. 

2.  Infectious;  fatal  to  the  body;  pestilen- 
tial. 

He  that  turneth  the  humours  back,  and  makcth 
the  wound  biced  inwards,  endangereth  malign  ul- 
cers and  pernicious  imposthumations.  Bacon. 

To  Mali'gn,  ma-line',  v.  a.  [from  the 
adjective.] 

1.  To  regard  with  envy  or  malice. 

The  people  practise  what  mischiefs  and  villanies 
they  will  against  private  men,  whom  they  malign, 
by  stealing  their  goods,  or  murdering  them.   Spens. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  any  governor  should 
so  malign  his  successor,  as  to  suffer  an  evil  to  grow 
up  which  he  might  timely  have  kept  under.    Spens. 

Strangers  conspired  together  against  him,  and 
maligned  him  in  the  wilderness.         Ecclesiasticus. 

If  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot  at,  to  be 
maligned  standing,  and  to  be  despised  falling;  then 
is  it  a  pleasure  to  be  great  and  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  men's  fortunes.  South. 

2.  To  mischief;  to  hurt;  to  harm. 

Mali'gnancy,  ma-lig'nan-se.  n.  s.  [from 
malignant.] 

1.  Malevolence;  malice;  unfavourableness: 

My  stars  shine  darkly  over  me:  the  malignancy 
of  my  fate  might,  perhaps,  distemper  yours;  there- 
fore I  crave  your  leave  that  I  may  bear  my  evils 
alone.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Destructive  tendency. 

The  infection  doth  produce  a  bubo,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  malignancy,  cither  proves 
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easily  curable  or  else  it  proceeds  in  its  venom. 

Win  man. 
Mali'gnaxt,    ma-llg'nant.    adj.    [malig. 
nant,  French.] 

1.  Malign;  envious;  unpropitious;  mali- 
cious; mischievous;  intending  or  effect- 
ing ill. 

0  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars! 

Now  art  thou  come  unto  a  feast  of  death.     Shaksp. 

Not  friended  by  his  wish  to  your  high  person, 
His  will  is  most  malignant,  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you  to  your  friends.  Shaksp. 

To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign.  Milton. 

They  have  seen  all  other  notions  besides  their  own 
represented  in  a  false  and  malignant  light:  where- 
upon they  judge  and  condemn  at  once.  Walts. 

2.  Hostile  to  life:  as,  malignant  fevers. 

They  hold,  that  the  cause,  of  the  gout  is  a  malig- 
nant vapour  that  falls  upon  the  joint;  that  the  swel- 
ling is  a  kindness  in  nature,  that  calls  down  humours 
to  damp  the  malignity  of  the  vapours,  and  thereby 
assuage  the  pain.  Temple. 

Let  the  lcarn'd  begin 
Th1  enquiry,  where  disease  could  enter  in: 
How  those  malignant  atoms  fore'd  their  way, 
What  in  the  faultless  frame   they  found  to  make 
their  prey?  Dryden. 

Mali'gnant,  ma-Hg'nant.  n.  s. 

1.  A  man  of  ill  intention,  malevolently 
disposed. 

Occasion  was  taken,  by  several  malignants,  secret- 
ly to  undermine  his  great  authority  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  Hooker. 

2.  It  was  a  word  used  of  the  defenders  of 
the  church  and  monarchy  by  the  rebel 
sectaries  in  the  civil  wars. 

Mali'gnantly,  ma-lig'nant-le.  adv.  [from 
malignant.]  With  ill  intention;  malici- 
ously; mischievously. 

Now  arriving 
At  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  th'  state, 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  Plebeians,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves.  Shaksp. 

Mali'gner,  ma-line'ur.386  n.  s.  [from  ma- 
lign.] 

1.  One  who  regards  another  with  ill  will. 

1  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  my  character  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  which  my  maligners  call  in 
question.  Sivift. 

2.  Sarcastical  censurer. 

Such  as  these  are  philosophy's  maligners,  who 
pronounce  the  most  generous  contemplations,  need- 
less unprofitable  subtleties.  Glanville. 
Mah'gnity,  ma-lig'ne-te.  n.  s.  [malignite, 
French.] 

1.  Malice;  maliciousness. 

Deeds  are  dene  which  man  might  charge  aright 
On  stubborn  fate,  or  undisccrning  might, 
Had  not  their  guilt  the  lawless  soldiers  known, 
And  made  the  whole  malignity  their  own.     Ticket 

2.  Contrariety  to  life;  destructive  tenden- 
cy. 

Whether  any  tokens  of  poison  did  appear,  reports 
are  various;  his  physicians  discerned  an  invincible 
malignity  in  his  disease.  Hayivard. 

No  redress  could  be  obtained  with  any  vigour 

proportionable  to  the  malignity  of  that  far-spread 

•  disease.  King  Charles. 

3.  Evilness  of  nature. 

This  shews  the  high  malignity  of  fraud,  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  it  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
common  life,  by  destroying  trust  and  mutual  confi- 
dence. South. 
Mali'gnly,  ma-line'le.  adv.  [from  ma- 
%»•]  Enviously;  with  ill  will;  mischiev- 
ously. 
Lest  you  think  I  railly  more  than  teach, 


Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach; 

Let  me  for  once  presume  V  instruct  the  times.  Pope. 
Ma'lkin,  man 'kin.  n.  s.  [from  mal,  of 
Mary,  and  kin,  the  diminutive  termina- 
tion.] A  kind  of  mop  made  of  clouts 
for  sweeping  ovens;  thence  a  frightful 
figure  of  clouts  dressed  up;  thence  a 
dirty  wench.  Hanrner. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 

Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 

Clamb'ring  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Shaksj). 

Mall,  mal.  n.  s.  [malleus,  Latin,  a  ham- 
mer.] 

1.  A  kind  of  beater  or  hammer. 

He  took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hollowed  the 
handle,  and  that  part  which  strikes  the  ball,  he  en- 
closed in  them  several  drugs.  Spectator. 

2.  A  stroke;  a  blow.     Not  in  use. 

With  mighty  mall, 
The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall.  F.  Queen. 

Give  that  rev 'rend  head  a  mall 
Or  two,  or  three,  against  a  wall.  Hudibras. 

3.  A  walk  where  they  formerly  played 
with  malls  and  balls.  Mall  is,  in  Islan- 
dick,  an  area  or  walk  spread  with  shells. 

This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  mall  survey, 

And  hail  with  musick  its  propitious  ray.  Pope. 

To  Mall,  ma.1.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

beat  or  strike  with  a  mall. 
Ma'llard,  maTlard.88  n.  s.  [malart,  Fr.] 
The  drake  of  the  wild  duck. 
Antony  claps  on  his  sea  wings  like  a  doating  mal- 
lard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height.  Shaksp. 

The  birds  that  are  most  easy  to  be  drawn  are 
mallard,  shoveler,  and  goose.  Peacham. 

Arm  your  hook  with  the  line,  and  cut  so  much  of 
a  brown  mallard's  feather  as  will  make  the  wings. 

Walton. 

Malleabi'lity,    mal-le-a-bil'e-te.    n.   s. 

[from  malleable.']    Quality  of  enduring 

the  hammer;  quality  of  spreading  under 

the  hammer. 

Supposing  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  to  be  a 
body  of  such  a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  the 
malleability  and  fusibility,  the  real  essence  is  that 
constitution  on  which  these  qualities  and  their  union 
depend.  Locke. 

Ma'lleable,  mai'le-a-bl.113  adj.  [mallea- 
ble, French;  from  malleus,  Latin,  a  ham- 
mer.] Capable  of  being  spread  by  beat- 
ing: this  is  a  quality  possessed  in  the 
most  eminent  degree  by  gold,  it  being 
more  ductile  than  any  other  metal;  and 
is  opposite  to  friability  or  brittleness. 

Quincy. 

Make  it  more  strong  for  falls,  though  it  come  not 

to  the  degree  to  be  malleable.  Bacon. 

The  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manful, 
That  like  his  sword  endures  the  anvil; 
And  justly  's  held  more  formidable, 
The  more  his  valour  's  malleable.  Hudibras. 

If  the  body  is  compact,  and  bends  or  yields  in- 
ward to  pression  without  any  sliding  of  its  parts,  it 
is  hard  and  elastick,  returning  to  its  figure  with  a 
force  rising  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts: 
if  the  parts  slide  one  upon  another,  the  body  is  mal- 
leable or  soft.  Newton. 

Ma'lleableness,  mal'le-a-bl-nes  n.  s. 
[from  malleable.']  Quality  of  enduring 
the  hammer:  malleability;  ductility. 

The  bodies  of  most  use  that  are  sought  for  out  of 
the  earth  are  the  metals,  which  are  distinguished 
from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fusibility,  and 
malkableness.  Locke. 

To  Ma'li.ka.te,    maTle-ate.   v.  a.  [from! 


malleus,  Latin.]    To  hammer;  to  forge 
or  shape  by  the  hammer. 

He  first  found  out  the  art  of  melting  and  mallea- 
ting  metals,  and  making  them  useful  for  tools. 

Dtrham. 
Ma'lli-.t,  mal'llt."  n.  s.  [malleus,  Latin.] 
A  wooden  hammer. 

The  vessel  soddercd  up  was  rarity  struck  with  a 
wooden  mallei,  and  thereby  compressed.         Boyle. 

Their  left-hand  does  the  calking  iron  guide, 
The  rattliug  mallei  with  the  right  they  lift.  Dryden. 
Ma'llows,  mal'loze.  n.  s.  [malva,  Latin; 
maelepe,  Saxon.]  A  plant. 

Shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot, 
That  keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound.  Dryden. 

Ma'lmsey,  mam'ze.401  n.  s. 

1 .  A  sort  of  grape. 

2.  A  kind  of  wine. 

Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey.  Shaksp. 

MALT,  malt.79  n.  s.  [me^lc,  Sax.  mout, 
Dutch.]  Grain  steeped  in  water  and 
fermented,  then  dried  on  a  kiln. 

Beer  hath  malt  first  infused  in  the  liquor,  and  is 
afterwards  boiled  with  the  hop.  Bacon. 

To  Malt,  malt.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  make  malt. 

2.  To  be  made  malt. 

To  house  it  green  it  will  mow-burn,  which  will 
make  it  malt  worse.  Mortimer. 

Ma'ltdkink,  malt'drlnk.  n.  s.  [malt  and 
drink.] 

All  maltdrinks  may  be  boiled  into  the  consistence 
of  a  slimy  syrup.  Floyer. 

Ma'ltdust,  malt'dust.  n.  s.  [malt  and 
dust.] 

Maltdust  is  an  enricher  of  barren  land,  and  a 
great  improver  of  barley.  Mortimer. 

Ma'ltfloor,  malt'fiore.  n.  s.  [malt  and 
jloor.]  A  floor  to  dry  malt. 

Empty  the  corn  from  the  cistern  into  the  malt- 
floor.  Mortimer. 
Ma'lthorse,  malt'horse.  n.  s.  [malt  and 
horse.]  It  seems  to  have  been,  in  Shaks- 
fieare's  time,  a  term  of  reproach  for  a 
dull  dolt. 
You  peasant  swain,  you  whoreson,  you  malthorse 
drudge.  Shaksp. 
Mome,  malthorse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch. 

Shakspeare. 
Ma'ltman,  malt'man.88)      n.    s.     [from 
Ma'ltster,  malt'stur.    5  malt.]  One  who 
makes  malt. 
Sir  Arthur  the  maltster!  how  fine  it  will  sound! 

Swift. 

Tom  came  home  in  the  chariot  by  his  lady's  side; 

but  he  unfortunately  taught  her  to  drink  brandy,  of 

which  she  died;  and  Tom  is  now  a  journeyman 

maltster.  Sivift. 

Malva'ceous,  mal-va'shus.  adj.  [malva, 

Latin.]  Relating  to  mallows. 
Malversation,    mal-ver-sa'shun.    n.    s. 
[French.]     Bad  shifts;  mean  artifices; 
wicked  and  fraudulent  tricks. 

Mam,  mam.  >      n.  s.    [mamma, 

Mamma',  mam-ma'."7  5  Latin:  this  word 
is  said  to  be  found  for  the  compellation 
of  mother  in  all  languages;  and  is  there- 
fore supposed  to  be  the  first  syllables 
that  a  child  pronounces.]  The  fond 
word  for  mother. 

Poor  Cupid  sobbing  scarce  could  speak; 
Indeed,  mamma,  I  did  not  know  ye; 

Alas!  how  easy  my  mistake, 
I  took  you  for  your  likeness  Cloe.  Prior. 

Little  masters  and  misses  are  great  impediments 
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to  servants;  the  remedy  is  to  bribe  them,  that  they 
may  not  tell  tales  to  papa  and  mamma.  Sioifl. 

Mamme'e  tree,  mam-me'tree.  n.  s. 

The  mammte  tree  hath  a  rosaceous  flower,  which 

afterwards  becomes  an  almost  spherical  fleshy  fruit; 

containing  two  or  three  seeds  inclosed  in  hard  rough 

shells.  Miller. 

Ma'mmet,  mam'mk."  n.  s.  [from  mam  or 

mumma.^     A  puppet,  a  figure  dressed 

Up_  Hanmer. 

Kate;  this  is  no  world 
To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips.  Shaks. 
Ma'mmiform,  mam'me  form.  adj.  [mam- 
miforme,   French;    mamma    and  forma, 
Latin.]     Having  the  shape  of  paps  or 
dugs. 
Mammi'llary,  mam'mll-la-re.  adj.  [mam- 
millaire,  French;  mammallaris,  Latin.] 
Belonging  to  the  paps  or  dugs. 
MA'MMOCK,    mam'muk.166    n.    s.    A 
shapeless  piece. 
The  ice  was  broken  into  large  mammocks.  James. 
To  Ma'mmock,  mam'muk.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  tear;  to  break;  to   pull  to 
pieces. 

I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly;  and  he  did 

so  set  his  teeth,  and  did  tear  it!  Oh,  I  warrant,  how 

he  mammockt  it!  Shaksp. 

MA'MMOJY,  mam'mun.166  n.  s.  [Syriack.] 

Riches. 
MAN,  man.81  n.  s.  [man,  mon,  Saxon.] 

1.  Human  being. 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am:  the  violet  smells 
to  him  as  it  doth  to  me;  the  element  shews  to  him 
as  it  doth  to  me;  all  his  senses  have  but  human  con- 
ditions. Shaksp- 

All  the  west  bank  of  Nilus  is  possessed  by  an 
idolatrous  man-eating  nation.  Brerewood. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanted  yet,  and  then  was  mon  design'd, 
Conscious  of  thought.  Dryden. 

Nature  in  man  capacious  souls  hath  wrought, 
And  given  them  voice  expressive  of  their  thought; 
In  man  the  God  descends,  and  joys  to  find 
The  narrow  image  of  his  greater  mind.        Creech. 

A  combination  of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  figure, 
with  the  powers  of  motion  and  reasoning  joined  to 
substance,  make  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man.  Locke. 

On  human  actions  reason  though  you  can, 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man.  Pope. 

2.  Not  a  woman. 

Bring  forth  men  children  only! 
For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males. 

I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me, 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

Every  man  child  shall  be  circumcised. 

Ceneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man, 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began.  Dryden. 

A  long  time  since  the  custom  began,  among  peo- 
ple of  quality,  to  keep  men  cooks  of  the  French  na- 
tion. Swift. 

3.  Not  a  boy. 

The  nurse's  legends  are  for  truth  receiv'd, 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believ'd. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  servant;  an  attendant;  a  dependant. 

Now  thanked  be  the  great  god  Pan, 
Which  thus  preserves  my  loved  life, 

Thanked  be  I  that  keep  a  man, 
Who  ended  hath  this  bloody  strife: 
For  if  my  man  must  praises  have, 
What  then  must  I  that  keep  the  knave? 

My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  tliey  we  my  men.  Shak. 

Such  gentlemen  as  are  his  majesty's  own  sworn 
servants  should  be  preferred  to  the  charge  of  his 
majesty's  ships;  choice  being  made  of  men  of  valour 


Sliaksp. 


Shaksp. 
Genesis. 


Sidney. 


and  capacity  rather  than  to  employ  other  men's 
men.  Raleigh. 

I  and  my  man  will  presently  go  ride 
Far  as  the  Cornish  mount.  Cowley. 

5.  A  word  of  familiar  address,  bordering 
on  contempt. 

You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say: 
We  speak  no  treason,  man.  Shaksp. 

5.  It  is  used  in  a  loose   signification   like 
the  French  on,  one,  any  one. 

This  same  young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love 
me,  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh.       Shaksp. 

A  man  in  an  instant  may  discover  the  assertion 
to  be  impossible.  More. 

He  is  a  good-natured  man,  and  will  give  as  much 
as  a  man  would  desire.  Stilliiigfleet. 

By  ten  thousand  of  them  a  man  shall  not  be  able 
to  advance  one  step  in  knowledge.  Tillotson. 

Our  thoughts  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to  j 
pursue,  nor  be  taken  off  from  those  they  have  once  \ 
fixed  on;  but  run  away  with  a  man,  in  pursuit  of] 
those  ideas  they  have  in  view.  Locke 

A  man  would  expect  to  find  some  antiquities;  but 
all  they  have  to  show  of  this  nature  is  an  old  ros- 
trum of  a  Roman  ship.  Mdison. 

A  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his  own 
plantation.  Mdison. 

7.  One  of  uncommon  qualifications. 
Manners  maketh  man.        William  of  Wickham. 
I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man; 

Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

— What  beast  was  't  then 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  me: 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were,  a  man; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.  Shaksp- 

He  triptme  behind,  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthied  him.  Shaksp. 

Will  reckons  he  should  not  have  been  the  man  he 
is,  had  not  he  broke  windows,  and  knocked  down 
constables,  when  he  was  a  young  fellow.     Addison. 

8.  A  human  being  qualified  in  any  parti- 
cular manner. 

Thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  he  a  man  of  war  from 
his  youth.  1  Samuel. 

9.  Individual. 
In  matters  of  equity  between  man  and  man,  our 

Saviour  has  taught  us  to  put  my  neighbour  in  the 
place  of  myself,  and  myself  in  the  place  of  my 
neighbour.  Watts. 

10.  Not  a  beast. 
Thy  face,  bright  Centaur,  autumn's  heats  retain, 

The  softer  season  suiting  to  the  man.  Creech. 

11.  Wealtny  or  independent  person;  to 
this  sense  some  refer  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Shakspeare,  others  to  the  sense 
next  foregoing. 

There  would  this  monster  make  a  man;  any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man.  Shaksp. 

What  poor  man  would  not  carry  a  great  burthen 
of  gold  to  be  made  a  man  for  ever.  Tillotson. 

12.  When  a  person  is  not  in  his  senses,  we 
say  he  is  not  his  own  man.     Ainsworth. 

13.  A  moveable  piece  at  chest  or  draughts. 

14.  Man  of  war.   A  ship  of  war. 
A  Flemish  man  of  war  lighted  upon  them,  and 

overmastered  them.  Carew. 

To  Man,  man.  v.  a.  Tfiom  the  noun.] 
1.  To  furnish  with  men. 

Your  -hips  are  not  well  manned, 
Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  or  reapers.     Shaksp. 

There  stands  the  castle  by  yon  tuft  of  trees, 
Manned  with  three  hundred  men.  Shaksp. 

A  navy,  to   ecure  the  seas,  is  manned; 
And  forces  sent.  Daniel 

It  hath  been  agreed,  that  either  of  them  should 
send  certain  ships  to  sea  well  manned  and  apparelled 
to  fight.  Hayicard 

Their  ships  go  as  long  voyages  as  any,  and  die 
for  their  burdens  as  well  manned.  Raleigh. 


He  had  manned  it  with  a  great  number  of  tali 
soldiers,  more  than  for  the  proportion  of  the  castle. 

Bacon. 

They  man  their  boats,  and  all  their  young  men 
arm.  Waller. 

The  Venetians  could  set  out  thirty  men  of  war, 
a  hundred  gallies,  and  ten  galeases;  though  1  can- 
not conceive  how  they  could  man  a  fleet  of  half  the 
number.  Mdison. 

Timoleon  forced  the  Carthaginians  out,  though 
they  had  manned  out  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  men  of 
war.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  To  guard  with  men. 
See,  how  the  surly  Warwick  ?nans  the  wall. 

Shakspeare. 
The  summons  take  of  the  same  trumpet's  call, 
To  sally  from  one  port,  or  man  one  publick  wall. 

Tate. 

3.  To  fortify;  to  strengthen. 
Advise  how  war  may  be  best  upheld, 

Mann'd  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 
In  all  her  equipage.  Milton* 

Theodosius  having  manned  his  soul  with  proper 
reflections,  exerted  himself  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,  to  animate  his  penitent.  Mdison. 

To  tame  a  hawk. 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keepers  call; 
That  is,  to  watch  her.  Sliaksp. 

5.  To  attend;  to  serve;  to  wait  on  as  a 
man  or  servant. 

Thou  whoreson  mandrake,  thou  art  filter  to  be 
worn  in  my  eap  than  to  wait  at  my  heels:  I  was 
never  manned  with  agate  till  now.  Shaksp. 

They  distil  their  husbands  land 
In  decoctions,  and  are  mann'rf 
With  ten  empiricks  in  their  chamber, 
Lying  for  the  spirit  of  amber.  Ben  Jonson. 

&  To  direct  in  hostility;  to  point;  to  aim. 
Obsolete. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires.  Shaksp. 

MA'NACLES,  man'na-klz.40S  n.  s.  [ma~ 
nicies,  French,  manicce,  from  manus, 
Latin]  Chain  for  the  hands;  shackles. 

For  my  sake  wear  this  glove; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love  Shaksp. 

Thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  along  our  streets.  Shaksp. 

Doctrine  unto  fools  is  as  fetters  on  the  feet,  and 
like  manacles  on  the  right  hand.  Ecclesiaslicus. 

The  law  good  men  count  their  ornament  and  pro- 
tection; others,  their  manacles  and  oppression. 

King  Charles. 

To  Ma'nacle,  man'na-kl.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.]  To  chain  the  hands;  to  shackle. 

We'll  bait  thy  bears  to  death, 

And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains   Shaksp. 

I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together     Shaksp. 

Is  it  thus  you  use  this  monarch,  to  manacle  and 

shackle  him  hand  and  foot.      Jirbuthnot  and  Pope. 

To  Ma'nage,  nian'idje.90  v.  a.  Vmenager, 

Fr.] 

1.  To  conduct;  to  carry  on. 
The  fathers  had  managed  the  charge  of  idolatry 

against  the  heathens.  Stillingjleet. 

Let  her  at  least  the  vocal  brass  inspire, 
And  tell  the  nations  in  no  vulgar  strain, 
What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain. 

Prior. 

2.  To  train  a  horse  to  graceful  action. 
He  rode  up   and   down  gallantly  mounted,  ma- 
naging his  horse,  aud  charging  and  discharging  his 
lance.  Knolles. 

They  vault  from  hunters  to  the  managed  steed. 

Young. 

3.  To  govern;  to  make  tractable. 
Let  us  stick  to  our  point,  and  we  will  manage 

Bull,  I'll  warrant  you.  jirbuthnot. 

4.  To  wieid;  to  move  or  use  easily. 


MAN 


MAN 


MAN 


Long  tubes  are  cumbersome,  and  scarce  to  be 
easily  managed.  Jyeivlon. 

5.  To  husband;  to  make  the  object  of  cau- 
tion. 

There  is  more  to  manage!  If  I  fall, 
It  shall  be  like  myself;  a  setting  sun 
Should  leave  a  tract  of  glory  in  the  skies.    Dryden. 

The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  car'd 
To  manage  loathsome  life,  when  love  was  the  re- 
ward. Dryden. 

6.  To  treat  with  caution  or  decency:  this 
is  a  pnrase  merely  gallick,  not  to  be 

imitated. 

Notwithstanding  it  was  so  much  his  interest  to 
manage  his  protestaut  subjects  in  the  country,  he 
made  over  his  principality  to  France.         Addison. 
To  Ma'nage,  man'idje.*0  v.  n.  To  super- 
intend affairs;  to  transact. 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 

Dryden. 
Ma'nage,  man'idje.  n.  s.  [mesnage,  men- 
age, French.] 

1.  Conduct;  administration. 

To  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state.  Shaksp. 

This  might  have  been  prevented, 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love, 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful,  bloody  issue  arbitrate.  Sliaksp. 

For  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 

Shakspeare. 

Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  ac- 
tions, embrace  more  than  they  can  hold,  and  stir 
more  than  they  can  quiet  Bacon. 

The  plea  of  a  good  intention  will  serve  to  sancti- 
ty the  worst  actions;  the  proof  of  which  is  but  too 
manifest  from  that  scandalous  doctrine  of  the  Je- 
suits concerning  the  direction  of  the  intention,  and 
likewise  from  the  whole  manage  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion. South. 

2.  Use;  instrumentality. 

To  think  to  make  gold  or  quicksilver  is  not  to  be 
hoped;  for  quicksilver  will  not  endure  the  manage 
of  the  fire.  Bacon. 

3.  Government  of  a  horse. 

In  thy  slumbers 
I  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars, 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  the  bounding  steed. 

Shaksp. 

The  horse  you  must  draw  in  his  career  with    his 

manage  and  turn,  doing  the  curvetto.         Peacham. 

4.  Discipline;  governance. 

Whenever  we  take  a  strong  bias,  it  is  not  out  of 
a  moral  incapacity  to  do  better,  but  for  want  of  a 
careful  manage  and  discipline  to  set  us  right  at  first. 

VEstrange. 
Ma'nagsable,  man'idje-a-bl.  adj.  [fiom 
manage.] 

1.  Easy   in   the    use;    not  difficult   to  be 
wieided  or  moved. 

The  conditions  of  weapons  and  their  improve- 
ment are,  that  they  may  serve  in  all  weathers;  and 
that  the  carriage  may  be  light  and  manageable. 

Bacon. 
Very  long  tubes  are,  by  reason  of  their  length, 
apt  to  bend,  and  shake  by  bending  so  as  to  cause  a 
continual  trembling  in  the  objects,  whereas  by  con- 
trivance the  glasses  are  readily  manageable. 

Newton. 

2.  Governable;  tractable. 

Ma'nageableness,  man'idje-a-bl-nes.  n. 
8.  [from  manageable.'] 

1.  Accommodation  to  easy  use. 

This  disagreement  may  be  imputed  to  the  greater 
or  less  exactness  or  rnanageableness  of  the  instru- 
ments employed.  Boyle. 

2.  Tractableness;  easiness  to  be  governed. 


Management,  man'idje-ment.  n.  s.  \_me- 
nugement,  Fr.] 

1.  Conduct;  administration. 

An  ill  argument  introduced  with  deference,  will 
procure  more  credit  than  the  profaundest  science 
with  a  rough,  insolent,  and  noisy  management. 

Locke 

The  wrong  management  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin 
was  the  only  cause  of  the  union.  Swift. 

2.  Prudence;  cunning  practice. 

Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide; 
Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side.   Dryd. 

3.  Practice;  transaction;  dealing 

He  had  great  managements  with  ecclesiasticks  in 
the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontificate. 

Mdison. 
Ma'nageh,    man'idje-ur.98    n.    s.    [from 
manage.] 

1.  One  who  has  the  conduct  or  direction 
of  any  thing. 

A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble,  so  long  as  they 
have  but  ears  to  hear,  needs  never  enquire  whether 
they  have  any  understanding.  South. 

The  manager  opens  his  sluice  every  night,  and 
distributes  the  water  into  the  town.  Addison. 

Au  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 
His  friend  aud  shame,  and  was  a  kind  of  screen. 

Pope. 

2.  A  man  of  frugality;  a  good  husband. 

A  prince  of  great  aspiring  thoughts;  in  the  main, 
a  manager  of  his  treasure,  and  yet  bountiful,  from 
his  own  motion,  wherever  he  discerns  merit.  Temple 
The  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  prodigality  of  Ovid's  wit;  though  he  could 
have  wished,  that  the  master  of  it  had  been  a  bet- 
ter manager.  Dryden. 
Ma'nagery,  man'idje-re.  n.  a.  [menagerie, 
French.] 

1.  Conduct;  direction;  administration. 

They  who  most  exactly  describe  that  battle,  give 
so  ill  an  account  of  any  conduct  or  discretion  in  the 
managery  of  that  affair,  that  posterity  would  re- 
ceive little  benefit  in  the  most  particular  relation  of 
it.  Clarendon. 

2.  Husbandry;  frugality. 

The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  instances,  so 
well  attested  its  good  managery,  that  it  is  not  cre- 
dible crowns  are  conferred  gratis.     Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Manner  of  using. 

No  expert  general  will  bring  a  company  of  raw, 
untrained  men  into  the  field,  but  will,  by  little 
bloody  skirmishes,  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of 
the  fight,  and  teach  them  the  ready  managery  of 
their  weapons.  Decay  of  Piety 

Mana'tion,  ma-na'shun.    n.  s.  [manatio, 
Latin.]    The  act  of  issuing  from  some- 
thing else. 
M J  JVC  HE,  mansh.   n.  s.  [French.]     A 

sleeve. 
Ma'nchet,    mantsh'it."     n.    s.    \jnichet, 
French;  Skinner.']     A  small  loaf  of  fine 
bread. 

Take  a  small  toast  of  manchel,  dipped  in  oil  of 
sweet  almonds.  Bacon. 

I  love  to  entertain  my  friends  with  a  frugal  col- 
lation; a  cup  of  wine,  a  dish  of  fruit,  and  a  man- 
chel.  More. 

Manchine'el  tree,  mantsh-in-eel'tree.  n. 
s.  [mancanilla,  Lat.] 

The  manchineel  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and  grows  to  the  size  of  an  oak:  its  wood  is  of 
a  beautiful  grain,  will  polish  well  and  last  long,  and 
is  therefore  much  esteemed:  in  cutting  down  those 
trees,  the  juice  of  the  bark  must  be  burnt  out  be- 
fore the  work  is  begun;  for  it  will  raise  blisters  on 
the  skin,  and  burn  holes  in  linen;  and  if  it  should 
fly  into  the  eyes  of  the  labourers,  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  sight:  the  fruit  is  of  the  colour 
and  size  of  the  golden  pippin;  many  Europeans  have 


suffered,  and  others  lost  their  lives  by  eating  it:  the 
leaves  abound  with  juice  of  the  same  nature;  cattle 
never  shelter  themselves,  and  scarcely  will  any  ve- 
getable grow  under  their  shade;  yet  goats  eat  this 
fruit  without  injury.  *J\liller. 

To  MA'NCIPATE,  man'se-pate.  v.  a. 
[mancifio,  Latin.]  To  enslave;  to  bind; 
to  tie. 

Although  the  regular  part  of  nature  is  seldom  va- 
ried, yet  the  meteors,  which  arc  in  themselves  more 
unstable,  aud  less  mancipated  to  stated  motions,  are 
oftentimes  employed  to  various  ends.  Hale. 

Mancipation,  man-se-pa'shun.  n.s.  [from 
manci/iale.]  Slavery;  involuntary  ob- 
ligation. 

Ma'nciple,  man'se-pl.408  n.  s.  [mancefis, 
Latin.]  The  steward  of  a  community; 
the  purveyor:  it  is  particularly  used  of 
the  purveyor  of  a  college. 

Their  manciple  fell  dangerously  ill, 
Bread  must  be  had,  their  grist  went  to  the  mill; 
This  Simkin  moderately  stole  before, 
Their  steward  sick,  he  robb'd  them  ten  times  more. 

Betterton. 

MANDA'MUS,  man-da'mus.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
A  writ  granted  by  the  king,  so  called 
from  the  initial  word. 

Mandari'n,  man'da-reen.112  n.  s.  A  Chi- 
nese nobleman  or  magistrate. 

Ma'ndataiiy,  man'da-tar-e.612  n.  s.  [man- 
dataire,  Fr.  from  mando,  Lat.]  He  to 
whom  the  pope  has,  by  his  prerogative, 
and  proper  right,  given  a  mandate  for 
his  benefice.  Ayliffe. 

Ma'ndate,  man  date.91  n.  s.  [mandatum, 
Latin.] 

1.  Command. 

Her  force  is  not  any  where  so  apparent  as  in  ex- 
press mandates  or  prohibitions,  especially  upon  ad- 
vice and  consultation  going  before.  Hooker. 

The  necessity  of  the  times  cast  the  power  of  the 
three  estates  upon  himself,  that  his  mandates  should 
pass  for  laws,  whereby  he  laid  what  taxes  he  pleas- 
ed. Howel. 

2.  Precept;  charge;  commission,  sent  or 
transmitted. 

Who  knows, 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Caesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you.  Shaksp. 

This  Moor, 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  affairs 
Hath  hither  brought.  Shaksp, 

He  thought  the  mandate  forg'd,  your  death  con- 
ceal'd.  Dryden. 

This  dream  all  powerful  Juno  sends,  I  bear 
Her  mighty  mandates,  aud  her  words  your  hear. 

Dryden. 

MAjYDA'TOR,  man-da'tnr.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
Director. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  a  client  to  his  advocate, 
but  a  master  and  mandator  to  his  proctor.     Ayliffe. 

Ma'ndatory,  man'da-tur-e.  2  adj.  [man- 
dare,  Lat.]     Preceptive;  directory. 

Ma'ndible,  man'de-bl.40a  n.  s.  Sjnandibu- 
la,  Latin.]  The  jaw;  the  instrument  of 
manducation. 

He  saith,  only  the  crocodile  moveth  the  upper 
jaw,  as  if  the  upper  mandible  did  make  an  articu- 
lation with  the  cranium.  Grew. 

Mandibular,  man-dib'bu-lar.  adj.  [from 
mandibula,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  the 
jaw. 

Mandi'lion,  man-de'le-un.  n.  s.  \mandig- 
iionc,  Italian.]  A  soldier's  coat.  Skin- 
ner. A  loose  garment;  a  sleeveless 
jacket.  Ainsivorth, 
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Mandrake,  man'drake.   n.   s.  [mandra- 
goras,  Latin,  tnandragdre,  French.]     A 

plant. 

The  flower  of  the  mandrake  consists  of  one  leaf 
in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  is  divided  at  the  top  into 
several  parts;  the  root  is  said  to  bear  a  resemblance 
to  the  human  form.  The  reports  of  tying  a  dog  to 
this  plant,  in  order  to  root  it  up,  and  prevent  the 
certain  death  of  the  person  who  dares  to  attempt 
such  a  deed,  and  of  the  groans  emitted  by  it  when 
the  violence  is  offered,  are  equally  fabulous.  Miller. 

Among  other  virtues,  mandrake  has  been  falsely 
celebrated  for  rendering  barren  women  fruitful:  it 
lias  a  soponfick  quality,  and  the  ancients  used  it 
when  they  wanted  a  narcotick  of  the  most  power- 
ful kind.  Hill. 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear.      Shaksp. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  med'eine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep. 

Shakspeare. 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes,  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad. 

Shakspeare. 

Go,  and  catch  a  falling  star, 
Get  with  child  a  mandrake  root.  Donne. 

Ma'ndrel,  man'dril.  n.  s.  [mandrin,  Fr.] 
An  instrument  to  hold  in  the  lathe  the 
substance  to  be  turned. 

Mandrels  are  made  with  a  long  wooden  shank,  to 

fit  still'  into  a  round  hole  that  is  made  in  the  work 

that  is  to  be  turned ;  this  mandrel  is  a  shank,  or 

yiin-mandrel.  Moxon. 

To  MA/NnucATE,man'du-kate.x'.a.  [man- 

dnco,  Lat.]    To  chew;  to  eat. 
Manduca'tion,    man-du-ka/shun.    n.    s. 
[?nanducatio,  Lat.]     Eating. 

Manducation  is  the  action  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
chewing  the  food,  and  preparing  it  in  the  mouth  be- 
fore it  is  received  into  the  stomach.  Quincy. 
As  he  who  is  not  a  holy  person  does  not  feed  up- 
on Christ,  it  is  apparent  that  our  manducation  must 
be  spiritual,  and  therefore  so  must  the  food,  and 
consequently  it  cannot  be  natural  flesh.        Taylor. 

Mane,  mane.  n.  s.  [maene,  Dutch/]  The 
hair  which  hangs  down  on  the  neck  of 
horses,  or  other  animals. 

Dametas  was  tossed  from  the  saddle  to  the  mane 

of  the  horse,  and  thence  to  the  ground.         Sidney. 

A  currie  comb,  maine  comb,  and  whip  for  a  jade. 

Tusser. 
The  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  am'rous  fold; 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air.  Shaksp. 

The  horses  breaking  loose,  ran  up  and  down  with 
their  tails  and  manes  on  a  light-fire.  Knolles. 

A  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane, 
And  angry  grows.  Waller. 

For  quitting  both  their  swords  and  reins, 
They  grasp'd  with  all  their  strength  the  manes. 

Hudibras. 

Ma'neater,  man'ete-ur.   n.  s.  [man  and 

eat.']     A  cannibal;  an  anthropophagite; 

one  that  feeds  upon  human  flesh. 

Ma'ned,  man'd.389  adj.   [from  the  noun.] 

Having  a  mane. 

MA'JSTES,  ma'nez.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  Ghost; 
shade;  that  which  remains  of  man  after 
death. 

Hail,  0  ye  holy  manes!  hail  again, 
Paternal  ashes!    '  Dryden. 

MANFUL,  man'ful.  adj.  [man  and  full.] 
Bold;  stout;  daring. 
A  handful 
It  had  devour'd,  'twas  so  manful.  Hudibras. 


Ma'nfully,  man'ful-e.  adv.  [from  man- 
ful.']    Boldly;  stoutly. 

Artimesia  behaved  herself  manfully  in  a  great 
fight  at  sea,  when  Xerxes  stood  by  as  a  coward. 

Abbot. 
I  slew  him  manfully  iu  fight, 
Without  false  'vantage,  or  base  treachery.  Shaksp. 
He  that  with  this  christian  armour  manfully 
fights  against,  and  repels,  the  temptations  and  as- 
saults of  his  spiritual  enemies;  he  that  keeps  his 
conscience  void  of  offence,  shall  enjoy  peace  here, 
and  for  ever.  Ray  on  Creation. 

Ma'nfulness,  man'ful-nes.    n.   s.    [from 

7nanful.]     Stoutness:  boldness. 
Ma'nganese,  man'ga-neze.    n.  s.    [man- 
ganesia,  low  Lat.] 

Manganese  is  a  name  the  glassmen  use  for  many 

different  substances,  that  have  the  same  effect  in 

clearing  the  foul  colour  of  their  glass:  it  is  properly 

an  iron  ore  of  a  poorer  sort.  Hill. 

Manganese  is  rarely  found  but  in  an  iron  vein. 

Woodward. 

Mangco'rn,  mang-korn'.  n.  s.  [mengen, 
Dutch,  to  mingle.]  Corn  of  several 
kinds  mixed:  as,  wheat  and  rye.  It  is 
generally  pronounced  ?nung  com. 
MANGE,  manje.  n.  s.  [?nangeaison,  Fr.] 
The  itch  or  scab  in  cattle. 

The  sheep  died  of  the  rot,  and  the  swine  of  the 
mange.  Ben  Jonson. 

Tell  what  crisis  does  divine 
The  rot  in  sheep,  or  mange  in  swine?        Hudibras. 

Ma'nger,  mane'jui'.  n.  s.  [?nangeoire, 
French.]  The  place  or  vessel  in  which 
animals  are  fed  with  corn. 

A  churlish  cur  got  into  a  manger,  and  there  lay 
growling  to  keep  the  horses  from  their  provender. 

V Estrange. 

Ma'nginess,  mane'je-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
mangy.]  Scabbiness;  infection  with  the 
mange. 
To  MA'NGLE,  mang'gl.-105  v.  a.  [man- 
gelen,  Dutch,  to  be  wanting;  mancus, 
Lat.]  To  lacerate;  to  cut  or  tear  piece- 
meal; to  butcher. 

Cassio,  may  you  suspect 
Who  they  should  be,  that  thus  have  mangled  you? 

Shakspeare. 
Your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it.     Shaksp. 
Thoughts,   my    tormentors   arm'd  with  deadly 
stings, 
Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts, 
Exasperate,  exulcerate,  and  raise 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb, 
Or  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage.  Milton. 

Mangle  mischief.  Don  Sebastian. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  scat, 
With  lolling  tongue,  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet, 
And,  seiz'd  with  fear,  forgot  his  mangled  meat. 

Dryden. 
What  could  swords  or  poisons,  racks  or  flame, 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame! 
More  fatal   Henry's  words;  they  murder  Emma's 
fame.  Prior. 

It  is  hard,  that  not  one  gentleman's  daughter 
should  read  her  own  tongue;  as  any  one  may  find, 
who  can  hear  them  when  they  are  disposed  to  man- 
gle a  play  or  a  novel,  where  the  least  word  out  of  the 
common  road  disconcerts  them.  Sioift. 

They  have  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants 
without  one  intervening  vowel,  only  to  shorten  a 
syllable;  so  that  most  of  the  books  we  see  now-a- 
days,  are  full  of  those  manglings  and  abbreviations. 

Swift. 

Inextricable  difficulties  occur  by  mangling  the 

sense,  and  curtailing  authors.  Baker. 

Ma'ngler,  mang'gl-ur.  n.  s.   [from  man- 


gle.]      A  hacker;   one   that   destroys 
bunglingly. 

Since  after  thee  may  rise  an  impious  line, 
Coarse  mangle.rs  of  the  human  face  divine; 
Paint  on,  till  fate  dissolve  thy  mortal  part, 
And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of  thy  art.       Tickth 
Ma'ngo,  mang'go,  n.  s.  [mangostan,  Fr.] 
A  fruit  of  the  isle  of  Java,  brought  to 
Europe  pickled. 

The  fruit  with  the  husk,  when  very  young,  makes 
a  good  preserve,  and  is  used  to  pickle  like  mangoes. 

Mortimer. 
What  lord  of  old  wou'd  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  caviare?      King. 
Ma'ngy,  mane'je.  adj.  [from  mangel]  In- 
fected with  the  mange;  scabby. 

Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog! 
I  swoon  to  see  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Manha'ter,  man'hate-ur.  n.  s.  [man  and 
hater.]     Misanthrope;   one   that   hates 
mankind. 
Ma'nhood,  man'hud.  n.  s.  [from  man.] 

1.  Human  nature. 

In  Seth  was  the  church  of  God  established;  from 
whom  Christ  descended,  as  touching  his  manhood. 

Raleigh 
Not  therefore  joins  the  Son 
Manhood  to  godhead,  with  more  strength  to  foil 
Thy  enemy.  Milton. 

2.  Virility;  not  womanhood. 

'Tis  in  my  pow'r  to  be  a  sovereign  now, 
And  knowing  more,  to  make  his  manhood  bow. 

Dryden  ■ 

3.  Virility,  not  childhood. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy; 
Thy  school  days  frightful,  desp'rate,  wild,  and  furi- 
ous; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous. 

Shakspeare. 
By  fraud  or  force  the  suitor  train  destroy, 
And  starting  into  manhood,  scorn  the  boy.       Pope. 
Courage;  bravery;  resolution;  fortitude. 
Nothing  so  hard  but  his  valour  overcame;  which 
he  so  guided  with  virtue,  that  although  no  man  was 
spoken  of  but  he  for  manhood,  he  was  called  the 
courteous  Awphialus.  Sidney. 

Mani'ac,  ma/ne-ak.508  >  adj.  [mani- 

Mani'acal,  ma-ni'a-kal."06  5  acus,  Lat.] 
Raging  with  madness;  mad  to  rage. 

Epilepsis  and  maniacal  lunacies  usually  conform 
0  the  age  of  the  moon.  Grew. 

Ma'nifest,  man'ne-fest.  adj.  [manifestus, 
Latin.] 

1 .  Plain,  open;  not  concealed;  not  doubt- 
ful; apparent. 

They  all  concur  as  princpiles,  they  all  have  their 
forcible  operations  therein,  although  not  all  in  like 
apparent  and  manifest  manner.  Hooker. 

That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them.    Romans. 

He  was  fore-ordained  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  for 
you.  1  Peter. 

He  full 
Resplendent  all  his  father  manifest 
Express'd.  Milton. 

Thus  manifest  to  sight  the  god  appear'd.  Dryden. 

I  saw,  I  saw  him  manifest  in  view, 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  gesture  knew. 

Dryden. 

2.  Detected:  with  of. 

Calistho  there  stood  manifest  of  shame, 
And,  turn'd  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became. 

Dryden. 
Manife'st,  man'ne-f^st    n.  s.  [ma?iifeste, 
Fr.    manifesto,    Italian.]     Declaration; 
publick  protestation. 

You  authentick  witnesses  I  bring 
Of  this  my  manifest:  that  never  more 
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This  hand  shall  combat  on  the  crooked  shore. 

Dryden. 
To  Manife'st,  man'ne-fest.   v.  a.  [mani- 
fested  Fr.  manifesto,   Lat.]     To  make 
appear;  to  make  publick;  to  show  plain- 
ly; to  discover. 

Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not; 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it.     Shaksp. 
He  that  loveth  me  1  will  love  him,  and  manifest 
myself  to  him.  John. 

"He  was  pleased  himself  to  assume,  and  manifest 
his  will  in  our  flesh,  and  so  not  only  as  God  from 
heaven,  but  God  visible  on  earth,  to  preach  refor- 
mation among  us.  Hammond. 

This  perverse  commotion 
Must  manifest  thee  worthiest  to  be  heir 
Of  all  things.  Milton. 

Were  he  not  by  law  withstood, 
He'd  manifest  his  own  in  human  blood.     Dryden. 
It  may  be  part  of  our  employment  in  eternity  to 
contemplate  the  works  of  God,  and  give  him  the 
glory  of  ius  wisdom  manifested  in  the  creation. 

Ray  on  Creation. 

Manifestation,  man-ne-fes-ta'shim.  n.  s. 
[manifestation,  French;  from  manifvst.~\ 
Discoveiy;  publication;  clear  evidence. 
Though  there  be  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the 
noble,  wise,  and  virtuous,  to  govern  them  which  are 
of  a  servile  disposition;  nevertheless,  for  manifesta- 
tion of  this  their  right,  the  assent  of  them  who  are 
to  be  governed  seemeth  necessary.  Hooker. 

As  the  nature  of  God  is  excellent,  so  likewise  is 
it  to  know  him  in  those  glorious  manifestations  of 
himself  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence. 

Tillotson. 

Tte  secret  manner  in  which  acts  of  mercy  ought 

to  be  performed,  requires  this  publick  manifestation 

of  them  at  the  great  day.  Jllterbury. 

Manife'stiblk,     man-ne-fes'te-bl.      adj. 

[properly    manifestable.]      Easy   to  be 

made  evident. 

This  is  manifestable  in  long  and  thin  plates  of 
steel  perforated  in  the  middle,  and  equilibrated. 

Brown. 
Manifestly,  man'ne-fest-le.  adv.  [from 
manifest.]     Clearly;  evidently;  plainly. 
We  see  manifestly  that  sounds  are  carried  with 
wind.  Bacon. 

Sects,  in  a  state,  seem  to  be  tolerated  because 
they  are  already  spread,  while  they  do  not  mani- 
festly endanger  the  constitution.  Sioift. 
Ma'nifestness,    man'ne-fest-nes.    n.    s. 
[from    manifest.]     Perspicuity;     clear 
evidence. 

MAJYIFE'STO,  man-ne-fes'to.  n.s.  [Ita- 
lian.]    Public  protestation;  declaration. 
It  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  manifesto,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  and  motives  of  our  taking  arms. 

Mdison. 
Ma'nifold,  man'ne-fold.  adj.  [many  and 
fold.-] 

1.  Of  different  kinds;   many  in  number; 
multiplied;  complicated 

When  his  eyes  did  her  behold, 
Her  heart  did  seem  to  melt  in  pleasures  manifold. 

Spenser. 
Terror  of  the  torments  manifold, 
In  which  the  damned  souls  he  did  behold.   Spenser. 

If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  yonr  good  deserts  forgot, 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs.  Shaksp. 

If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Edward 
earl  of  Glo'ster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let 
M»nappi  Shaksp. 

They  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting.        Luke. 
To  represent  to  the  life  the  manifold  use  of  friend- 
ship, see  how  many  things  a  man  cannot  do  himself. 

.Bacon. 
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My  scope  in  this  experiment  is  manifold.    Boyle. 
We  are  not  got  further  than  the   borders  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  so  very  ample  is  it,  so  various  and 
manifold  its  productions.  Woodward. 

2.  Milton  has  an  uncommon  use  of  it. 
They  not  obeying 
Incurr'd,  what  could  they  less?  the  penalty; 
And  manifold  in  sin  deserv'd  to  fall.  Milton. 

Manifo'lded  iiian-ne-foid'ed.  adj.  [many 
and  fold.]  Having  many  complications 
or  doubles. 

His  puissant  arms  about  his  noble  breast, 
And  manifolded  shield,  he  bound  about  his  wrist. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Ma'nifoldi.y,  man'ni-fold-le.  adv.  [from 
manifold]    In  a  manifold  manner. 

They  are  manifoldly  acknowledged  the  savers  of 
that  country.  Sidney. 

Mani'glions,  man-nig'le-unz.  n.  s.  [in 
gunnery.]  Two  handles  on  the  back 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  cast  after  the 
German  form.  Bailey. 

Ma'nikin,  man'ne-kin.  n.  s.  [manniken. 
Dutch.]     A  little  man. 

This  is  a  dear  manikin  to  you,  sir  Toby. 
— I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad,  some  two  thousand 
strong.  Shaksp. 

Ma'niple,  man'e-pl.406  n.  s.  [mani/iulus, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  handful. 

2.  A  small  band  of  soldiers. 
Mani'pular,  man-nip'pu-lar.  adj.   [from 

mani/iulus,  Latin.]     Relating  to  a  ma- 
niple. 

Manki'ller,  man'kll-lur.98  n.  s.  [man 
and  killer.]     Murderer. 

To  kill  mankillers  man  has  lawful  pow'r, 
But  not  th'  extended  licence  to  devour.        Dryden. 

Manki'nd,  man-kyind'.  n.  s.  [man  and 
kind.]  The  race  or  species  of  human 
beings. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw.  Milton. 
Erewhile  perplex'd  with  thoughts  what  would  be- 
come 
Of  me  and  all  mankind;  but  now  I  see 
His  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest.  Milton. 
Plato  witnesseth,  that  soon  after  mankind  began 
to  increase,  they  built  many  cities.  Raleigh. 

AH  mankind  alike  require  their  grace, 
All  born  to  want;  a  miserable  race.  Pope. 

Ma'nkind,  man-kyind'.  adj.  Resembling 
man,  not  woman  in  form  or  nature. 

A  mankind  witch!  hence  with  her,  out  o'door: 
A  most  intelligency  bawd!  Shakspeare. 

Ma'nless,  maii'les.  adj.  [man  and  less.] 
Without  men;  not  manned. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  to  say,  the  Spani- 
ards were  suddenly  driven  away  with  squibs;  for  it 
was  no  more  but  a  stratagem  of  fire-boats  manless, 
and  sent  upon  the  Armada  at  Calais  by  the  favour 
of  the  wind  in  the  night,  that  put  them  in  such  ter- 
ror, as  they  cut  their  cables.  Bacon. 
Ma' n like,  man'like.  adj.  [man  and  like.'} 
Having  the  complexion  and  proper 
qualities  of  man. 

Such  a  right  manlike  man,  as  nature  often  err- 
ing, yet  shews  she  would  fain  make.  Sidneij. 
Ma'nlinkss,  man'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from  man- 
'!/•]    Dignity;  bravery;  stoutness. 

Young  master,  willing  tothew  himself  a  man,  lets 

himself  loose  to  all  irregularities:  and  thus  courts 

credit  and  manliness  in  the  casting  off  the  modesty 

he  has  till  then  been  kept  in.  Locke. 

Ma'ni.v,  mao'le.  adj.  [from  man.] 

1.  Manlike;  becoming  a  man;  firm;  brave; 
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stout;  undaunted;  undismayed. 

As  did  JSneaa  old  Anchises  bear, 
So  I  bear  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders.     Shaksp. 

Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 
And  meet  i'  th'  hall  together.  Sltuksp. 

Serene  and  manly,  harden  '<  I  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life,  and  cxercis'd  in  pain.        Dryden: 

See  great  MaveeHus!  how,  inur'd  in  toils, 
He  moves  with  manly  grace.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  womanish;  not  childish. 

I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  shaksp, 

Ma'nly,  mih'ie.  adv.  [from  man.]   With 

courage  like  a  man. 
Ma'nna,  nian'na.  n.  s.  A  gum,  or  honey- 
like  juice  concreied  into  a  solid  form, 
seldom  so  dry  but  it  adheres  to  the 
fingers:  its  colour  is  whitish,  or  brown- 
ish, and  it  has  sweetness,  and  with  it  a 
sharpness  that  renders  it  agreeable: 
manna  is  the  product  of  two  different 
trees,  both  varieties  of  the  ash:  when 
the  heats  are  free  from  rain,  these  trees 
exsudate  a  white  juice.  It  is  but  late- 
ly that  the  world  were  convinced  of  the 
mistake  of  manna  being  an  aerial  pro- 
duce, by  covering  a  tree  with  sheets  in 
the  manna  season,  and  the  finding  as 
much  manna  on  it  as  on  those  wh;ch 
I  were  open  to  the  air.  Hill. 

t  would  be  well  inquired,  whether  manna  doth 
fall  but  upon  certain  herbs,  or  leaves  only.    Bacon. 

The  manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every  man's  pa- 
late. Locke. 
MA'NNER,  man'nur.418  n.   s.   [maniere, 
French.] 

1.  Form;  method. 

In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  blest, 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare; 
Possession,  more  than  conquest,  is  my  care.    Dryd. 

2.  Custom;  habit;  fashion. 

As  the  manner  of  some  is.  New  Testament. 

3.  Certain  degree. 

It  is  in  a  manner  done  already; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  dispatch'd 
To  the  sea-side.  Shaksp. 

The  bread  is  in  a  manner  common.       1  Samuel. 

If  the  envy  be  general  in  a  manner  upon  all  the 
ministers  of  an  estate,  it  is  truly  upon  the  state  it- 
self. Bacon. 

This  universe  we  have  possest,  and  rul'd 
In  a  manner  at  our  will,  th'  affairs  of  earth.  Milton 

Augustinus  does  in  a  manner  confess  the  charge. 

Baker. 

4.  Sort;  kind. 
All   maimer  of  men  assembled   here   in   arms 

against  God's  peace  and  the  king's:  we  charge  you 
to  repair  to  your  dwelling-places.  Shaksp. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  un- 
able; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you.    Sliaksp. 
What  manner  of  men  were  they  whom  ye  slew? 

Judges. 

The  city  may  flourish  in  trade,  and  all  manner  of 

outward  advantages.  Jltlerbury. 

5.  Mien;  cast  of  the  look. 
Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words. 

Clarissa. 
Some  men  have  a  native  dignity  in  their  manner, 
which  will  procure  them   more  regard   by  a  look, 
than  others  can  obtain  by  the  most  imperious  com- 
mands. Clarissa. 

6.  Peculiar  way;  distinct  mode  of  person. 
It  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  great  a  difference 

was  in  the  humour,  disposition,  and  manner,  of  the 
army  under  Essex,  and  the  other  under  Waller. 

Clan  n  don. 
Some  few  touches  of  your  lordship,  which  1  have 
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endeavoured  to  express  after  your  manner,  have 
made  whole  poems  of  mine  to  pass  with  approba- 
tion. Dryden. 
As  man  is  known  by  his  company,  so  a  man's 
company  may  be  known  by  his  manner  of  express- 
ing himself.  Siuift . 

7.  Way;  mode:  of  things. 

The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  them- 
selves after  a  gentle,  but  very  powerful  manner. 

Alterbury. 

8.  [In  the  plural.]  Character  of  mind. 

His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
manners  as  by  their  dominions;  and  even  those 
among  them,  whose  characters  seem  wholly  made 
up  of  courage,  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  par- 
ticular kinds.  Addison. 

9.  General  way  ot  life;  morals;  habits. 

The  kinds  of  musick  have  most  operation  upon 
manners:  as,  to  make  them  warlike;  to  make  them 
soft  and  effeminate.  Bacon, 

Every  fool  carries  more  or  less  in  his  face  the 
signature  of  his  manners,  more  legible  in  some  than 
others.  VEstrange. 

We  bring  our  manners  to  the  blest  abodes, 
And  think  what  pleases  us  must  please  the  gods. 

Dryden. 

10.  [In  the  plural.]     Ceremonious  beha- 
viour; studied  civility. 

The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  manners  urge.  Shaksp. 

These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners, 
That  so  neglected  you.  Sliaksp. 

Our  griefs  and  not  our  manners  reason  now.  Shak. 
Ungracious  wretch, 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd.  Shaksp. 

Dear  Kate,  you  and  1  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  weak  list  of  a  country's  fashion:  we  are  the  ma- 
kers of  manners,  Kate.  Shaksp. 

Good  manners  bound  her  to  invite 
The  stranger  dame  to  be  her  guest  that  night.  Dryd. 

None  but  the  careless  and  the  confident  would 
rush  rudely  into  the  presence  of  a  great  man:  and 
shall  we,  in  our  applications  to  the  great  God,  take 
that  to  be  religion,  which  the  common  reason  of 
mankind  will  not  allow  to  be  manners?  South. 

Your  passion  bends 
Its  force  against  your  nearest  friends; 
Which  manners,  decency,  and  pride, 
Have  taught  you  from  the  world  to  hide.        Swift. 

11.  To  take  in  the  Manner.  To  catch  in 
the  actual  commission  of  a  crime. 

If  I  melt  into  melancholy  while  I  write,  I  shall  be 
taken  in  the  manner;  and  I  sit  by  one  too  tender  to 
these  impressions.  Donne. 

Ma'nnerliness,  man'ntir-le-nes.  n.  s. 
I  from  mannerlij.]  Civility;  ceremonious 
complaisance. 

Others  out  of  mannerliness  and  respect  to  God, 
though  they  deny  this  universal  soul  of  the  universe, 
vet  have  devised  several  systems  of  the  universe. 

Hale. 

Ma'nnerlti,  man'nur-le.  adj.  [from  man- 
ner.]   Civil;  ceremonious;  complaisant- 
Tut;  tut;  here's  a  mannerly  forbearance.  Shaksp. 
Let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 

Shaksp. 
Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin,  affront  the  God  whom 
we  serve,  and  vilify  religion;  not  to  oppose  them, 
by  whatever  mannerly  names  we  may  palliate  the 
offence,  is  not  modesty  but  cowardice,  and  a  traite- 
rous  desertion  of  our  allegiance  to  Christ.     Rogers. 

Ma'nnerly,    man'nur-le.    adv.     Civilly; 
without  rudeness. 

When  we've  supp'd, 
We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story.   Shaksp. 

Ma'nnikin,   man'ne-kln.  n.  s.   [man  and 
klein,  German.]  A  little  man;  a  dwarf. 

Ma'nnish,  rnan'nish.   adj.    [from   man.'] 


MAN 

Having  the  appearance  of  a  man;  bold; 
masculine;  impudent. 

Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault: 
yet  altogether  seemed  not  to  make  up  that  harmony 
that  Cupid  delights  in;  the  reason  whereof  might 
seem  a  mannish  countenance,  which  overthrew  that 
lovely  sweetness,  the  noblest  power  of  womankind, 
far  fitter  to  prevail  by  parley  than  by  battle.  Sidney. 

A  woman,  impudent  and  mannish  grown, 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man.    Shak. 

When  mannish  Mevia,  that  two-handed  whore, 
Astride  on  horse-back  hunts  the  Tuscan  boar.  Dryd. 
Ma'nor,   man'nur.418   n.  s.    [manoir,  old 
French;   ?nanerium,  low  Latin;   maner, 

Armorick.] 

Manor  signifies,  in  common  law,  a  rule  or  govern- 
ment which  a  man  hath  over  such  as  hold  land 
within  his  fee.  Touching  the  original  of  these 
manors,  it  seems,  that,  in  the  beginning,  there  was 
a  certain  compass  of  ground  granted  by  the  king 
to  some  man  of  worth,  for  him  and  his  heirs  to 
dwell  upon,  and  to  exercise  some  jurisdiction, 
more  or  less,  within  that  compass,  as  he  thought 
good  to  grant;  performing  him  such  services,  and 
paying  such  yearly  rent  for  the  same,  as  he  by  his 
grant  required:  and  that  afterwards  this  great  man 
parcelled  his  land  to  other  meaner  men,  injoining 
them  again  such  services  and  rents  as  he  thought 
good ;  and  by  that  means,  as  he  became  tenant  to 
the  king,  so  the  inferiors  became  tenants  to  him: 
but  those  great  men,  or  their  posterity,  have  alien- 
ated these  mansions  and  lands  so  given  them  by  their 
prince,  and  many  for  capital  offences  have  forfeited 
them  to  their  king;  and  thereby  they  still  remain 
in  the  crown,  or  are  bestowed  again  upon  others. 
But  whosoever  possesses  these  manors,  the  liberty 
belonging  to  them  is  real  and  predial,  and  therefore 
remains,  though  the  owners  be  changed.  In  these 
days,  a  manor  rather  signifies  the  jurisdiction  and 
royalty  incorporeal,  than  the  land  or  site:  for  a  man 
may  have  a  manor  in  gross,  as  the  law  terms  it, 
that  is,  the  right  and  interest  of  a  court-baron,  with 
the  perquisites  thereto  belonging.  Coicel. 

My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 
Ev'n  now  forsake  me;  and  of  all  my  lands 
Is  nothing  left  me.  Shaksp. 

Kinsmen  of  mine 
By  this  so  sicken'd  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly.     0  many 
Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them 
For  this  great  journey.  Shaksp. 

Manque'ller,  man-kwel'lur.  n.  s.  [man 
and  cpellan,  Saxon.]  A  murderer;  a 
mankiiler;  a  manslayer. 

This  was  not  Kayne  the  manqueller,  but  one  of 
a  gentler  spirit  and  milder  sex,  to  wit,  a  woman. 

Carew. 

Manse,  manse,  n.  s.  [mansio,  Latin.] 

1 .  Farm  and  land. 

2.  A  parsonage  house. 

Ma'nsion,  man'shun.  n.  s.  [mansioy  Lat.] 

1.  The  lord's  house  in  a  manor. 

2.  Place  of  residence;  abode;  house. 
All  these  are  but  ornaments  of  that  divine  spark 

within  you,  which  being  descended  from  heaven, 
could  not  elsewhere  pick  out  so  sweet  a  mansion. 

Sidney. 

A  fault  no  less  grievous,  if  so  be  it  were  true, 
than  if  some  king  should  build  his  mansion-house  by 
the  model  of  Solomon's  palace.  Hooker. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly!  he  loves  us  not. 

Shaksp. 

Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam ;  rise, 
First  man,  of  men  innumerable,  ordain'd; 
First  father;  called  by  thee,  I  come  thy  guide 
To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  prepar'd.      Milton. 

A  mansion  is  provided  thee ;  more  fair 
Than  this,  and  worthy  Heav'n's  peculiar  care, 
Not  fram'd  of  common  earth.  Dryden. 

.  Residence;  abode. 
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These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 
And  in  one  grave  their  mansions  keep.       Denhani 

Manslaughter,  man'slaw-tur.  n.  s. 
1  man  and  slaughter.] 

1.  Murder;  destruction  of  the  hut  ian  spe- 
cies. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  that  book  standeth  in  open 
manslaughter  and  bold  bawdry.  Ascham. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory.  Milton. 

2.  [In  law.]  The  act  of  killing  a  man  not 
wholly  without  fault,  though  without 
malice;  punished  by  forfeiture. 

When  a  man,  throwing  at  a  cock,  killed  a  bye- 

stander,  I  ruled  it  manslaughter.  Foster. 

Mansla'yer,  man'sla-ur.  n.  s.   [man  and 

slay.]  One  that  has  killed  another. 

Cities  for  refuge  for  the  manslayer.      Numbers. 

Mansu'ete,  man'swete.  adj.  [mansuetus, 

Lat.]    Tame;  gentle;  not  ferocious;  not 

wild. 

This  holds  not  only  in  domestick  and  mansuete 
birds;  for  then  it  might  be  thought  the  effect  of  cir- 
culation or  institution,  but  also  in  the  wild.       Ray. 

Ma'nsuetude,  man'swe-tude.334rc.  s.  [man- 
suetude,  French;  mansuetudo,  Latin.] 
Tameness;  gentleness. 

The  angry  lion  did  present  his  paw, 
Which  by  consent  was  given  to  mansuetude; 

The  fearful  hare  her  ears,  which  by  their  law 
Humility  did  reach  to  fortitude.  Herbert, 

Ma'ntel,  man't'l.103  n.  s.  [mantel,  old  Fr.J 
Work  raised  before  a  chimney  to  con- 
ceal it,  whence  the  name,  which  origi- 
nally signifies  a  cloak. 

From  the  Italians  we  may  learn  how  to  raise  fair 
mantels  within  the  rooms,  and  how  to  disguise  the 
shafts  of  chimnics.  Wotton. 

If  you  break  iny  china  on  the  mantletree  or  cabi- 
net, gather  up  the  fragments.  Swift. 

Mantele't,  man-te-lel'.  n.  s.  [mantelet, 
French.] 

1.  A  small  cloak  worn  by  women. 

2.  In  fortification. 
A  kind  of  moveable  penthouse,  made  of  pieces  of 

timber  sawed  into  planks,  which  being  about  three 
inches  thick,  are  nailed  one  over  another  to  the 
height  of  almost  six  feet;  they  are  generally  cased 
with  tin,  and  set  upon  little  wheels;  so  that  in  a 
siege  they  may  be  driven  before  the  pioneers,  and 
serve  as  blinds  to  shelter  them  from  the  enemy's 
small  shot:  there  are  other  mantelets  covered  on  the 
top,  whereof  the  miners  make  use  to  approach  the 
walls  of  a  town  or  castle.  Harris. 

Manti'ger,  man-ti'gur.98  n.  s.  [man  and 
tiger.]  A  large  monkey  or  baboon. 

Near  these  was  placed,  by  the  black  prince  of 
Monomotapa's  side,  the  glaring  cat-a-mountain,  and 
the  man  mimicking  mantiger.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Ma'ntle,  man'tl.408  n.  s.  [mantell,  Welsh.] 
A  kind  of  cloak  or  garment  thrown 
over  the  rest  of  the  dress. 

We,  well  cover'd  with  the  night's  black  mantle, 
At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 
And  seize  himself.  Shaksp. 

Poor  Tom  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  stand- 
ing pool.  Shaksp. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled, 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiled  the  earth .  Shaksp. 

Their  actions  were  disguised  with  mantles,  very 
usual  in  times  of  disorder,  of  religion  and  justice. 

Hayward. 

The  herald  and  children  are  clothed  with  mantles 
of  satin;  but  the  herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with 
gold.  Bacon. 
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By  which  the  beauty  of  the  earth  appears, 
The  divers-colour'd  mantle  which  she  wears.  Sandys. 

Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  heav'ns  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God.  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite.      Milton. 
Upon  loosening  of  his  mantle  the  eggs  fell  from 
him  at  unawares,  and  the  eagle  was  a  third  time 
defeated.  VEstrange. 

Dan  Pope  for  thy  misfortune  griev'd, 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  has  weav'd 
A  silken  web;  and  ne'er  shall  fade 
Its  colours  gently  has  he  laid 
The  mantle  o'er  thy  sad  distress, 
And  Venus  shall  the  texture  bless.  Prior. 

A  spacious  veil  from  his  broad  shoulders  flew, 
That  set  the  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view; 
The  flamiug  chariot  and  the  steeds  it  shew'd, 
And  the  whole  fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd.  Addison. 
To    Ma'ntle,    man'tl.    x>     a.    [from    the 
noun.]  To  cloak;  to  cover;  to  disguise. 

As  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness;  so  the  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ign'rant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.  Shaksp. 

I  left  them 
1'  th'  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  th'  chins.  Shaksp. 

To  Ma'ntle.  man'tl.  v.  n.  [The  original 
of  the  signification  of  this  word  is  not 
plain.  Skinner  considers  it  as  relative 
to  the  expansion  of  a  mantle:  as,  the 
hawk  mantleth;  she  spreads  her  wings 
like  a  mantle.] 

1 .  To  spread  the  wings  as  a  hawk  in  plea- 
sure. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet.  Milton. 

2.  To  joy;  to  revel. 

My  frail  fancy  fed  with  full  delight 
Doth  bathe  in  bliss,  and  mantleth  most  at  ease; 

Ne  thinks  of  other  heaven,  but  how  it  might 
Her  heart's  desire  with  most  contentment  please. 

Spenser. 

3.  To  be  expanded;  to  spread  luxuriantly. 

The  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament.  Milton. 

The  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant.  Milton. 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters.  Milton. 

You'll  sometimes  meet  a  fop,  of  nicest  tread, 
Whose  mantling  peruke  veils  his  empty  head.  Gay. 

And  where  his  mazy  waters  flow, 
He  gave  the  mantling  vine  to  grow 
A  trophy  to  his  love.  Fenton. 

4.  To  gather  any  thing  on  the  surface;  to 
froth. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond; 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  drest  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit.  Shaksp. 

It  driuketh  fresh,  flowereth,  and  mantleth  exceed- 
ingly- JBacon. 

From  plate  to  plate  your  eyeballs  roll, 
And  the  brain  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl.     Pope. 

5.  To  ferment;  to  be  in  sprightly  agitation. 

When  mantling  blood 
Flow'd  in  his  lovely  cheeks;  when  his  bright  eyes 
Sparkled  with  youthful  fires;  when  ev'ry  grace 
Shone  in  the  father,  which  now  crowns  the  son . 

Smith. 
Ma'ntua,  man'tshu-d.338  n.  s.  [this  is  per- 
haps corrupted  from  manteau,  French.] 
A  lady's  gown. 


Not  Cynthia,  when  her  mantua's  pinn'd  awry, 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou,  sad  virgin!  for  thy  ravish 'd  hair.        Pope. 

How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to  each 
other's  lappets,  ruffles,  and  mantuas.  Swift. 

Ma'ntuamaker,  man'tu-ma'kur.333  n.   s. 

[mantua  and  maker.~]    One  who  makes 

gowns  for  women. 
By  profession  a  man/uamafcer:  I  am  employed  by 

the  most  fashionable  ladies.  Addison. 

Ma'nual,  man'u-al.  adj.   [manualis,   Lat. 

manuel,  French.] 

1.  Performed  by  the  hand. 

The  speculative  part  of  painting,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  manual  operation,  can  never  attain  to 
that  perfection  which  is  its  object.  Dryden. 

2.  Used  by  the  hand. 

The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  procure  some 
declaration  under  his  majesty's  sign  manual. 

Clarendon. 

Ma'nual,  man'u-al.  n.  s.  A  small  book, 
such  as  may  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

This  manual  of  laws,  stiled  the  confessors  laws, 
contains  but  few  heads.  Hale. 

In  those  prayers  which  are  recommended  to  the 
use  of  the  devout  persons  of  your  church,  in  the 
manuals  and  offices  allowed  them  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, they  would  be  careful  to  have  nothing  they 
thought  scandalous.  Stillingfieet. 

Manu'bial,  ma-nu'be-al.  adj.  [manubie, 
Lat.]  Belonging  to  spoil;  taken  in  war. 

MAJVU'BRIUM,  ma-nu'bre-um.  n.  s. 
[Latin.]     A  handle. 

Though  the  sucker  move  easily  enough  up  and 
down  in  the  cylinder  by  the  help  of  the  manubrium, 
yet  if  the  manubrium  be  taken  on",  it  will  require  a 
considerable  strength  to  move  it.  Boyle. 

Manudu'ction,  man-nu-duk'shun.  n.  s. 
[manuductio,  Latin.]     Guidance  by  the 

hand. 

We  find  no  open  tract,  or  constant  manuduction, 
in  this  labyrinth.  Broxon. 

That  they  are  carried  by  the  manuduction  of  a 
rule,  is  evident  from  the  constant  regularity  of  their 
motion.  Glanville. 

This  is  a  direct  manuduction  to  all  kind  of  sin,  by 
abusing  the  conscience  with  undervaluing  persua- 
sions concerning  the  malignity  and  guilt  even  of  the 
foulest.  South. 

Manufacture,  man-nu-fak'tshure.461  n. 
s.  [manus  and  facio,  Lat.  manufacture, 
French.] 

1.  The  practice  of  making  any  piece  of 
workmanship. 

2.  Any  thing  made  by  art. 

Heav'n's  pow'r  is  infinite:  earth,  air,  and  sea, 
The  manufacture  mass  the  making  pow'r  obey. 

Diyden. 
The  peasants  are  clothed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  can- 
vass, the  manufacture  of  the  country.         Addison. 
To  Manufacture,  man-u-fak'tshure.463 
v.  a.  [manufacturer,  French.] 

1.  To  make  by  art  and  labour;  to  form  by 
workmanship. 

2.  To  employ  in  work;  to  work  up:  as,  we 
manufacture  our  wool. 

Manufacturer,  man-nu-fak'tshu-rur.  n. 
s.  [manufacturer,  Fr.  manufacturus, 
Latin.]    A  workman;  an  artificer. 

In  the  practices  of  artificers  and  the  manufactu- 
rers of  various  kinds,  the  end  being  proposed,  we 
find  out  ways  of  composing  things  for  the  several 
uses  of  human  life.  Watts. 

To  Manuju'se,  man'nu-mize.  v.  a.  [ma- 
numitto,  Latin.]  To  set  free;  to  dismiss 
from  slavery. 

n2 


A  constant  report  of  a  danger  so  imminent  run 
through  the  whole  castle,  even  into  the  deep  dun- 
geons, by  the  compassion  of  certain  manumised 
slaves.  Knolles. 

He  presents 
To  thee  renown'd  for  piety  and  force, 
Poor  captives  manumis,d,  and  matchless  horse. 

Walla 
Manumi'ssion,    man-nu-mish'un.     n.    s. 
[manumission,  Fr.  manumissio,   Latin.] 
The  act  of  giving  liberty  to  slaves. 

Slaves  wore  iron  rings  until  their  manumission  or 
preferment.  brown. 

The  pileus  was  somewhat  like  a  night-cap,  as  the 
symbol  of  liberty,  given  to  slaves  at  their  manumis- 
sion. Arbuthnot. 
To  Manumi't,  man-nu-mit'.  v.  a.  \manu- 
mitto,  Lat.]    To  release  from  slavery. 

Manumit  and  release  him  from  those  drudgeries 
to  vice,  under  which  those  remain  who  live  without 
God.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Thou  wilt  beneath  the  burthen  bow, 
And  glad  receive  the  manumitting  blow 
On  thy  shav'd  slavish  head.  Dryden. 

Manu'rable,  ma-nu'ra-bl.4"6  adj.  [from 
manure.]   Capable  of  cultivation. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  manurable 
lands  in  every  manor.  Hale 

Manu'ranck,  ma-nu'ranse.  n.  s.  [from 
manure.]  Agriculture;  cultivation.  An 
obsolete  word,  worthy  of  revival. 

Although  there  should  none  of  them  fall  by  the 
sword,  yet  they  being  kept  from  manurance,  and 
their  cattle  from  running  abroad,  by  this  hard  re- 
straint they  would  quickly  devour  one  another. 

Spenser. 
To  MANU'HE,  ma-mire',  v.  a.  [manou- 
vrer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  cultivate  by  manual  labour. 

They  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth . 

Milton. 

2.  To  dung;  to  fatten  with  composts. 

Fragments  of  shells,  reduced  by  the  agitation  of 
the  sea  to  powder,  are  used  for  the  manuring  of 
land.  Woodward* 

3.  To  fatten  as  a  compost. 

Revenge  her  slaughter'd  citizens, 
Or  share  their  fate:  the  corps  of  half  ber  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly,  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates.        Addison- 
Manu'ke,  ma-nure'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Soil  to  be  laid  on  lands;  dung   or  com- 
post to  fatten  land. 

When  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  fled, 
The  fat  manure  with  heav'nly  fire  is  warm'd. 

Dryden 

Mud   makes  an  extraordinary  manure  for  land 

that  is  sandy.  Mortimer. 

Manu'rement,  ma-nure'ment.  n.  s.  [from 
manure.']  Cultivation;  improvement. 

The  manurement  of  wits  is  like  that  of  soils, 
where  before  the  pains  of  tilling  or  sowing,  men 
consider  what  the  mould  will  bear-.  Wolton- 

Manu'ber,  ma-mYiur.98  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]  He  who  manures  land;  a  hus- 
bandman. 

Ma'nuscript,  man'u-skript.  n.  s.  [manu- 
scrit,  French;  manus  cri/i  turn,  Lat.]  A 
book  written,  not  printed. 

A  collection  of  rare  manuscripts,  exquisitely 
written  in  Arabick,  and  sought  in  the  most  remote 
parts  by  the  diligence  of  Erpenius,  the  most  excel- 
lent linguist,  were  upon  sale  to  the  Jesuits.  Wotton. 
Her  majesty  has  perused  the  manuscript  of  this 
opera,  and  given  it  her  approbation.  Dryden. 

Ma'nv,  men'ne.8il  adj.  comp.  more,  supefl. 
most,  [maenig,  Sax.] 
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:.  Consisting  of  a  great  number;  numer- 
ous; more  than  few. 

Our  enemy,  and  the  destroyers  of  our  country,  slew 
Many  of  us.  Judges. 

When  many  atoms  descend  in  the  air,  the  same 
cause  which  makes  them  be  many,  makes  them  be 
light  in  proportion  to  their  multitude.  Digby. 

Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  death, 
Thus  due  by  sentence,  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure,  many  days 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent, 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover.  Milton. 

The  apostles  never  give  the  least  directions  to 
Christians  to  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  for  a 
determination  of  the  many  differences  which,  in 
those  times,  happened  among  them.  Tillotson- 

2.  Marking  number  indefinite,  or  compa- 
rative. 

Both  men  and  women  as  many  as  were  willing 
hearted  brought  bracelets.  Exodus. 

This  yet  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth, 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given; 
So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins.  Milton. 

3.  Powerful:  with  too,  in  low  language. 

They  come  to  vie  power  and  expence  with  those 
that  are  too  high  and  too  many  for  them. 

VEstrange. 

M'ANY,„men'ne\  n.  s.  [This  word  is  re- 
markable in  the  Sax.  for  its  frequent  use, 
being  written  with  twenty  variations: 
maenegeo,maenego,  maerugeo,  m aerugo 
msevugu,  maenio,  maeniu,  maenygeo, 
manegeo,  manigu,  rnanige,  manigo. 
menegeo,  menego,  meiegu,  tnem- 
geo,  menigo,  memgu,  memo,  meniu. 

Lye.'] 

1.  A  multitude;  a  company;  a  great  num- 
ber; people. 

After  him  the  rascal  many  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rabhlement.       F.  Queen. 

0  thou  fond  many!  with  what  loud  applause 
Did'st  thou  beat  heav'n  with  blessing  Bolingbroke. 

Shaksp. 
I  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  our  many  to  the  holy  land; 
Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  into  my  state.  Shaksp. 

A  cart-crazed  mother  of  a  many  children.   Shalt. 
The  vulvar  and  the  many  are  fit  only  to  be  led  or 
driven,  but  by  no  means  fit  to  guide  themselves. 

South. 
There  parting  frork  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide, 
And  wheeiing  east  and  west,  before  their  many  ride. 

Dryden. 
He  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniences  every 
moment  of  his  life.  Tillotson. 

Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  gowns,  he  was  amaz- 
ed to  find  that  persons  of  quality  were  up  so  early. 

Jiddison. 

2.  Many,  when  it  is  used  before  a  singular 
noun,  seems  to  be  a  substantive.  In 
conversation,  for  many  a  man,  they  say 
a  many  men. 

Thou  art  a  col  lop  of  my  flesh, 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear.  Shaksp. 

He  is  beset  with  enemies,  the  meanest  of  which 
is  not  without  many  and  many  a  way  to  the  wreak- 
ing of  a  malice.  VEslrange. 

Brood  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 
Was  set  about  with  many  a  costly  stone.     Dryden- 

Many  a  child  can  have  the  distinct  clear  ideas  of 
two  and  three  long  before  he  has  any  idea  of  infi- 
nite. Locke. 

3.  Many  is  used  much  in  composition. 
Manyco'loured,   men'ne-kiil-lur'd.   adj. 

\_many  and  colour^]  Having  various  co- 
lours. 


Hail  manycoloured  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Do'st  disobey  the  voice  of  Jupiter.  Shaksp. 

He  hears  not  me,  but  on  the  other  side, 
A  manycoloured  peacock  having  spy'd, 
Leaves  him  and  me.  Donne. 

The  hoary  majesty  of  spades  appears; 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  reveal 'd, 
The  rest  his  manycoloured  robe  conceal'd.  Pope. 
Manvco'rnered,  men'ne-kor-nur'd.  adj. 
[many  and  corner. ,]  Polygonal;  having 
corners  more  than  twelve:  the  geome- 
tricians have  particular  names  for  angu- 
lar figures  up  to  those  of  twelve  cor- 
ners. 

Search  those  manycornerhl  minds, 
Where  woman's  crooked  fancy  turns  and  winds. 

Dryden. 

MANYHE'ADED,men'ne-hed-ded.  adj.  [ma- 
ny and  head.]   Having  many  heads. 

Some  of  the  wiser  seeing  that  a  popular  licence 
is  indeed  the  manyhcaded  tyranny,  prevailed  with 
the  rest  to  make  Musidorus  their  chief.         Sidney. 

The  proud  Duessa  came 
High  mounted  on  her  manyheaded  beast.  F.  Queen. 

The  manyheaded  beast  hath  broke, 
Or  shaken  from  his  head  the  royal  yoke.    Denham. 

Those  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate, 
That  form'd  his  manhood  to  subdue 
The  hydra  of  the  manyheaded  hissing  crew.  Dryden. 
Manyla'nguaged,  men-ne-iang'gwidj'd. 
adj.  \jnany  and  language.]  Having  ma- 
ny languages. 

Seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore; 
He,  wand 'ring  long,  a  wider  circle  made, 
And  many  language  d  nations  has  survcy'd.       Pope. 

Manype'opled,  men-ne-pee'pl'd.  adj. 
[many  and  people.]  Numerously  popu- 
lous. 

He  from  the  manypeopled  city  flies; 
Contemns  their  labours,  and  the  drivers  cries. 

Sandys. 
Manyti'mes,  men'ne-timz.  an   adverbial 
phrase.    Often;  frequently. 

They  are  Roman  catholick  in  the  device  and  le- 
gend, which  are  both  manytimes  taken  out  of  the 
Scriptures.  Jiddison. 

Map,  map.  n.  s.  [mappa,  low  Latin.]  A 
geographical  picture  on  which  lands 
and  beas  are  delineated  according  to  the 
longitude  and  latitude. 

Zelmane  earnestly  entreated  Dorus,  that  he  would 
bestow  a  map  of  his  little  vovld  upon  her,  that  she 
might  see  whether  it  were  troubled  with  such  un- 
habitable climes  of  cold  despairs,  and  hot  rages,  as 
her's  was.  Sidney. 

I  will  take  the  map  of  Ireland,  and  lay  it  before 
me,  and  make  mine  eyes  my  schoolmasters,  to  give 
me  understanding  to  judge  of  your  plot.       Spenser 

Old  coins  are  like  so  many  mapi  for  explaining 
the  ancient  geography.  Jiddison 

O'er  the  map  my  linger  taught  to  stray, 
Cross  many  a  region  mark*  the  winding  way; 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  realm  to  realm  1  rove, 
And  grow  a  mere  geographer  by  love.  Ticket. 

To  Map,  map.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
delineate;  to  set  down. 

I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet, 
If  Pisanio  have  map^d  it  right.  Shaksp. 

Ma'ple  tree,  ma'pl.  n.  s.  [acer.~\ 

The  maple-tree  hath  jagged  or  angular  leaves;  the 
seeds  grow  two  together  in  hard- winged  vessels: 
there  are  several  species;  the  greater  maple  is  falsly 
called  the  sycamore  tree:  the  common  maple  is  fre- 
quent in  hedge  rows.  Miller 

The  platane  round, 
The  carver  holme,  the  mapple  seldom  inward  sound. 

■Spenser. 

Of  the  rottenest  maple  wood  burnt  to  ashes  they 

make  a  strong  lye.  Mortimer. 


Ma'ppery,  map'pur-e.  n.  s.  [from  ma/:.] 
The  art  of  planning  and  designing. 

Hanmer. 
The  still  and  mental  parts, 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike 
When  fitness  calls  them  on; 
They  call  this  bedwork,  mappyry,  closet  war.  Shah. 

To  Mar,  mar.?8  v.  a.  [amyppan,  Saxon.] 
To  injure;  to  spoil;  to  hurt;  to  mischief; 
to  damage.  Obsolete. 

Loss  is  no  shame,  nor  to  be  less  than  foe, 
But  to  be  lesser  than  himself,  doth  mar 
Both  loser's  lot,  and  victor's  praise  also.  F.  Queen. 
The  master  may  here  only  stumble,  and  perchance 
fall  in  teaching,  to  the  marring  and  maiming  o.'  the 
scholar  in  learning.  jiccham. 

When  priests  are  more  in  words  than  matter, 

When  brewers  marr  their  malt  with  water.   Shaksp. 

I  pray  you  marr  no  more  trees  with  writing  songs 

in   their  barks. — I  pray  you  marr  no  more  of  my 

verses  with  reading  them  ill-favouredly.       Shaksp. 

Beware  thine  honour,  be  not  then  disgrae'd, 
Take  care  thou  marr  not,  when  thou  thiuk'st  to  mend. 

Fairfax. 
Aumarle  became  the  man  that  all  did  marr, 
Whether  through  indiscretion,  chance,  or  worse. 

Daniel. 

The  ambition  to  prevail  in  great  things  is  less 

harmful  than  that  other,  to  appear  in  every  thing; 

for  that  breeds  confusion,  and  marrs  business,  when 

great  in  dependencies.  Bacon. 

O !  could  we  see  how  cause  from  cause  doth  spring; 

How  mutually  they  link'd  and  folded  are: 

And  hear  how  oft  one  disagreeing  string 

The  harmony  doth  rather  make  than  marr.  Davies. 

Ire,  envy,  and  despair, 
Marred  all  his  borrow'd  visage,  and  betray'd 
Him  counterfeit.  Milton* 

Had  she  been  there,  untimely  joy  through  all 
Men's  hearts  difi'us'd,  had  marred  the  funeral. 

Waller. 
Mother! 
'Tis  much  unsafe  my  sire  to  disobey: 
Not  only  you  provoke  him  to  your  cost, 
But  mirth  is  marred,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lost- 

Dryden. 
MARA  AW  TIM,  mar-a-na^'a.  n.  s.  [Sy- 
riack.]  It  signifies,  the  Lord  comes,  or, 
the  Lord  is  come:  it  was  a  form  of  the 
denouncing  or  anathematizing  among 
the  Jews.  St.  Paul  pronounces,  If  any 
love  not  the  L  >rc!  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  anathema  maranutha,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  May'st  thou  be  devoted 
to  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  to  the  ut- 
most severity  of  God's  judgments;  may 
the  Lord  come  quickly  to  take  ven- 
geance of  thy  crimes.  Calmet. 
Maras'mus,  ma-raz'mus.  n.  s.  [/u.xgstir/u.of, 
from  ^.ct^aivu.]  A  consumption,  in  which 
persons  waste  much  of  their  substance. 

Quincy. 
Pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence.  Milton. 
A  marasmus  imports  a  consumption  following  a 
fever;  a  consumption  or  withering  of  the  body,  by 
reason  of  a  natural  extinction  of  the  native  heat, 
and  an  extenuation  of  the  body,  caused  through  an 
immoderate  heat.  Harvey. 

Ma'uble,  mar'bl.405  n.  s.  [marbre,  Fr.  mar- 

mor,  Lat.] 
1.    Stone   used    in    statutes   and    elegant 
buildings,  capable  of  a  bnght  polish,  and 
in  a  strong  heat  calcining  into  lime. 

He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  the  mar' 

blc.  Shaksp. 

Thou  marble  hew'st,  ere  long  to  part  with  breath, 

And  houses  rear'st,  unmindful  of  thy  death.  Sandy?. 

Some  dry  their  corn  infected  with  the  brine, 
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Then  grind  with  marbles,  and  prepare  to  dine. 

Dryden. 
The  two  flat  sides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will 
more  easily  approach  each  other,  between  which 
there  is  nothing  but  water  or  air,  than  if  there  be 
a  diamond  between  them ;  nut  that  the  parts  of  the 
diamond  are  more  solid,  but  because  the  parts  of 
water,  being  more  easily  separable,  give  way  to  the 
approach  of  the  two  pieces  of  marble.  Locke. 

2.  Little  balls  supposed  to  be  of  marble, 
witli  which  children  play. 

Marbles  taught  them  percussion,  and  the  laws  of 
motion ;  nutcrackers  the  use  of  the  lever. 

Jlrbuthnot  and  Pope. 

3.  A  stone  remarkable  for  the  sculpture 
or  inscription:  as,  the  Oxford  marbles. 

Ma'rble,  mar'bl.  adj. 
1.  Made  of  marble 

Pygmalion's  fate  reverst  is  mine, 
His  marble  love  took  flesh  and  blood; 

All  that  I  worshipp'd  as  divine, 
That  beauty,  now  'tis  understood, 
Appeal's  to  have  no  more  of  life, 
Than  that  whereof  he  fram'd  his  wife.         Waller. 
1.   Variegated,  or  stained  like  marble. 
Shall  I  see  far-fetch'd  invention?  shall  I  labour 
to  lay  marble  colours  over  my  ruinous  thoughts?  or 
rather,  though  the  pureuess  of  my  virgin  mind  be 
stained,  let  me  keep  the  true  simplicity  of  my  word. 

Sidney. 

The  appendix  shall  be  printed  by  itself,  stitched, 

and  with  a  marble  cover.  Swift. 

To   Ma'rbi.e,  mar'bl.  v.  a.  \_marbrer,  Fr. 

from  the  noun.]    To  variegate,  or  vein 

like  marble. 

Very  well  sleeked  marbled  paper  did  not  cast  any 
of  its  distinct  colours  upon  the  wall  with  an  equal 
diffusion.  Boyle. 

Marian 
Marbled  with  sage  the  hard'ning  cheese  she  press'd, 
And  yellow  butter  Marian's  skill  profess'd.       Gay. 

Marblehe'arted,  mar'bl-hart-ed.  adj. 
[marble  and  heart.~\  Cruel;  insensible; 
hardhearted. 

Ingratitude!  thou  marblehearted  fiend, 
More  hideous  when  thou  shew'st  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea  monster.  Shaksp. 

Ma'rcasite,  mar'ka-site.1"*  n.  s. 

The  term  marcasite  has  been  very  improperly  used 
by  some  for  bismuth,  and  by  others  for  zink:  the 
more  accurate  writers  however  always  express  a 
substance  different  from  either  of  these  by  it,  sul- 
phureous and  metiiliick.  The  marcasite  is  a  solid 
hard  fossil,  naturally  found  among  the  veins  of  ores, 
or  in  the  Assures  of  stone:  the  variety  of  forms  this 
mineral  puts  on  is  almost  endless.  There  are  how- 
ever only  three  distinct  species  of  it;  one  of  a  bright 
gold  colour,  another  of  a  bright  silver,  and  a  third 
of  a  dead  white:  the  silvery  one  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly meant  by  the  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica. 
Marcasite  is  very  frequent  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
where  the  workmen  call  it  mundick,  but  more  in 
Germany,  where  they  extract  vitriol  and  sulphur 
from  it.  Hiu 

The  writers  of  minerals  give  the  name  pyrites  and 
marcasitts  indifferently  to  the  same  sort  of  body:  I 
restrain  the  name  of  pyrites  wholly  to  the  nodules, 
or  those  that  are  found  lodged  in  strata  that  are  se- 
parate: the  marcasite  is  part  of  the  matter  that  cither 
constitutes  the  stratum,  or  is  lodged  in  the  perpen- 
dicular fissures.  Woodward. 

The  acid  salt  dissolved  in  water  is  the  same  with 
o:l  of  sulphur  per  campanam,  and  abounding  much 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  in  mar- 
casites, unites  itself  to  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
marcasite,  which  are  bitumen,  iron,  copper,  and 
earth,  and  with  them  compounds  alum,  vitriol,  and 
sulphur:  with  the  earth  alone  it  compounds  alum; 
with  the  metal  alone,  and  metal  and  earth  together, 
it  compounds  vitriol;  and  with  the  bitumen  and 
earth  it  compounds  sulphur:  whence  it  comes  to  pass, 


that  marcasites  abound  with  those  three  minerals. 

Newton. 
Here  marcasites  in  various  figures  wait, 
To  ripen  to  a  true  metallick  state.  Garth. 

March,   mirtsh.888   n.   s.   [from    Afars.J 
The  third  month  of  the  year. 

March  is  drawn  in  tawny,  with  a  fierce  aspect, 
a  helmet  upon  his  head,  to  shew  this  month  was  de- 
dicated to  Mars.  Peacham. 
To  March,  martsh.  v.  n.  [marcher^  Fr. 
for  varicare,  Menage;  from  Mars,  Ju- 
nius^ 

1.  To  move  in  military  form. 

Well  march  we  on, 
To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd.      Shaksp. 

He  marched  in  battle  array  with  his  power  against 
Arphaxad.  Judges. 

Maccabeus  marched  forth,  and  slew  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  persons.  2  Maccabees. 

My  father,  when  some  days  before  his  death 
He  ordered  me  to  march  for  Utica, 
Wept  o'er  me.  Addison. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  state- 
ly manner. 

Plexirtus  finding  that  if  nothing  else,  famine 
would  at  last  bring  him  to  destruction,  thought  bet- 
ter by  humbleness  to  creep  where  by  pride  he  could 
not  march.  Sidney. 

Doth  York  intend  no  harm  to  us. 
That  thus  he  marchelh  with  thee  arm  in  arm?  Shak. 

Our  bodies,  ev'ry  footstep  that  they  make, 
March  towards  death,  until  at  last  they  die.  Davies. 

Like  thee,  great  son  of  Jove,  like  thee, 
When  clad  in  rising  majesty, 
Thou  marches!  down  o'er  Delos'  hills.  Prior. 

The  power  of  wisdom  marched  before.         Pope. 
To  March,  martsh.  v.  a. 

1.  To  put  in  military  movement. 

Cyrus  marching  his  army  for  divers  days  over 
mountains  of  snow,  the  dazzling  splendour  of  its 
whiteness  prejudiced  the  sight  of  very  many  of  his 
soldiers.  Boyle. 

2.  To  bring  in  regular  procession. 
March  them  again  in  fair  array, 

And  bid  them  form  the  happy  day; 
The  happy  day  design'd  to  wait 
On  William's  fame,  and  Europe's  fate.  Prior. 

March,  martsh.  n,  s.  [marche,  Fr-] 

1.  Military  movement;  journey  of  soldiers. 

These  troops  came  to  the  army  harrassed  with  a 
long  and  wearisome  march,  and  cast  away  their 
arms  and  garments,  f:nd  fought  in  their  shirts.  Bacon. 

Who  should  command,  by  his  Almighty  nod, 
These  chosen  troops,  unconscious  of  the  road, 
And  unacquainted  with  th'  appointed  end, 
Their  marches  to  begin,  and  thither  tend.    Blickm. 

2.  Grave  and  solemn  walk. 

Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  longmajcstick  march,  and  energy  divine.  Pope. 

3.  Deliberate  or  laborious  walk. 

We  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  had 
a  very  troublesome  march  to  gain  the  top  of  it. 

*lddison. 

4.  Signals  to  move. 

The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they 
make  no  longer  stay,  but  forward  they  go  directly. 

Knolles. 

5.  Marches,  without  singular,  [marcu,  Go- 
thick;  meartc,  Saxon;  marclie,  French.] 
Borders;  limits;  confines. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.       Shaksp. 
The  English  colonies  were  enforced  to  keep  con- 
tinual guards  upon  the  borders  and  marches  round 
them.  Dames. 

It  is  not  fit  that  a  king  of  an  island  should  have 
any  marches  or  borders  but  the  four  seas.      Darks 
VIa'rcher,  martsli'iir.'-1-5  n.  s.  [from  mar- 


cheur.  Fr.]  President  of  the  marches  or 
borders. 

Many  of  our  English  lords  made  war  upon  the 
Welshmen  at  their  own  charge:  the  lands  which 
they  gained  they  held  to  their  own  use;  they  were 
called  lords  marchers,  and  had  royal  liberties. 

Davies. 
Ma'rchioness,  mar'tshun-es.288  n.  s.  [fe- 
minine, formed  by  adding  the  English 
female   termination   to  the   Latin  mar- 
chio.^  The  wife  of  a  marquis. 

The  king's  majesty 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you,  no  less  flowing 
Than  marchioness  of  Pembroke.  Shaksp. 

From  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  mar- 
chioness, and  from  a  marchioness  a  queen,  and  now 
he  intends  to  crown  my  innocence  with  the  glory 
of  martyrdom.  Bacon. 

The  lady  marchioness,  his  wife,  solicited  very  di- 
ligently the  timely  preservation  of  her  husband. 

Clarendon. 
Ma'rchpane,  martsh'pane.   n.   s.  [masse- 
fiane,  Fr.]     A  kind  of  sweet  bread,  or 
biscuit. 

Along  whose  ridge  such  bones  are  met, 
Like  comfits  round  in  marchpane  set.  Sidney. 

Ma'rcid,  mar'sid.  adj.  \_?narcidus,  Latin.] 
Lean;  pining;  withered. 

A  burning  colliquative  fever,  the  softer  parts  be- 
ing melted  away,  the  heat  continuing  its  adustion 
upon  the  drier  and  fleshy  parts,  changes  into  a  mar- 
cid  fever.  Harvey. 

He  on  his  own  fish  pours  the  noblest  oil; 
That  to  your  marcid  dying  herbs  assign'd, 
By  the  rank  smell  and  taste  betrays  its  kind. 

Dryden. 
Ma'rcour,     mar'kur.314    n.   s.    [marcor, 
Latin.]     Leanness;  the  state  of  wither- 
ing; waste  of  flesh. 

Considering  the  exolution  and  languor  ensuing 
the  action  of  venery  in  some,  the  extenuation  and 
marcour  in  others,  it  much  abridgeth  our  days. 

Brown. 

A  marcour  is  either  imperfect,  tending  to  a  les- 
ser withering,  which  is  curable;  or  perfect,  that  is, 
an  entire  wasting  of  the  body,  excluding  all  means 
of  cure.  Harvey. 

Mare,  mare.  n.  s.  [marie,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  female  of  a  horse. 

A  pair  of  coursers  born  of  heav'nly  breed, 
Whom  Circe  stole  from  her  celestial  sire, 
By  substituting  mares,  produe'd  on  earth, 
Whose  wombs  conceiv'd  a  more  than  mortal  birth. 

Dryden . 

2.  [from  mara,  the  name  of  a  spirit  im- 
agined by  the  nations  of  the  north  to 
torment  sleepers.]  A  kind  of  torpor  or 
stagnation,  which  seems  to  press  the 
stomach  with  a  weight;  the  night  hag. 

Mab,  his  merry  queen,  by  night, 
Bestrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright, 
In  elder  times  the  mare  that  height, 
Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure.         Drayton. 
Mushrooms  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  mare  in  the 
stomach.  Bacon. 

Ma'reschal,  mar'shal.  n.  s.  [marcschal, 
Fr.  derived  by  Junius  from  mare,  the 
female  of  a  horse.]  A  chief  commander 
of  an  army. 

O  William,  may  thy  arms  advance, 
Tha:  he  may  lose  Dinaut  next  year, 

And  so  be  marcschal  of  France.  Prior. 

Ma'rgarite,  mar'ga-rite.1S6  n.s.  [marga- 
rita,  Latin;  marguerite,  French.]  A 
pearl. 

Silver  is  the  second  metal,  and  signifies  purity; 
among  the  planets  it  holdeth  with  luna,  among  pre 
cious  stones  with  the  margarite  or  pearl.   Peacham. 
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Ma'rgarites,  mar'ga-rites.  72.  s.  [bellis.'] 
An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Marge,  marje.  "J       n.    s.    [mar go 

Ma'rgent,  mar'jent.     I     Latin;    marge, 
Ma'rgin,  mar'jin.         J  French.] 

1 .  The  border;  the  brink;  the  edge;  the 
verge. 

He  drew  his  flawing  sword,  and  struck 
At  him  so  fiercely,  that  the  upper  marge 
Of  his  sevenfold  shield  away  it  took.        F.  Queen. 

Never  since 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea.         Shaksp. 

An  airy  crowd  came  rushing  where  he  stood, 
Which  fill'd  the  margin  of  the  fatal  flood.   Dryden. 

2.  The  edge  of  a  page  left  blank,  or  filled 
with  a  short  note. 

As  much  love  in  rhimc, 
As  would  be  cramni'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all. 

Shakspeare. 
Reconcile  those  two  places,  which  both  you  aud 
the  margins  of  our  Bibles  acknowledge  to  be  pa- 
rallel. Hammond 
He  knows  in  law,  nor  text,  nor  margent.     Sioift. 

3.  The  edge  of  a  wound  or  sore. 

All  the  advantage  to  be  gathered  from  it  is  only 
from  the  evenness  of  its  margin,  the  purpose  will  be 
as  fully  answered  by  keeping  that  under  only.  Sharp. 

Ma'rginal,  mar'je-nal.  adj.  [marginal, 
Fr.  from  margin.^  Placed,  or  written  on 
the  margin. 

We  cannot  better  interpret  the  meaning  of  these 
words  than  pope  Leo  himself  expoundeth  them, 
whose  speech  concerning  our  Lord's  ascension  may 
serve  instead  of  a  marginal  gloss.  Hooker. 

What  remarks  you  find  worthy  of  your  riper  ob- 
servation note  with  a  marginal  star,  as  being  worthy 
of  your  second  year's  review.  Watts. 

Ma'rginated,  mar'je-na-ted.  adj.  [mar- 
ginatum, Latin,  from  margin.^  Having 
a  margin. 

Ma'rgrave,  mar'grave.  n.  s.  [marck  and 
graff,  German.]  A  title  of  sovereignty 
in  Germany;  in  its  original  import, 
keeper  of  the  marches  or  borders. 

Ma'kiets,  mar're-ets.81  n.  s.  [viola,  ma- 

riance.']  A  kind  of  violet.  Diet. 

Ma'rigold,  mar' re-gold.81  603  63fi  ilB  n.  s. 

[Mary  and  gold;  caltha,  Lat.]  A  yellow 

flower,  devoted,  I  suppose,  to  the  virgin. 

The  marigold  hath  a  radiated  discous  flower;  the 
petals  of  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  crenated,  the 
seeds  crooked  and  rough;  those  which  are  uppermost 
Jong,  and  those  within  short;  the  leaves  are  long, 
intire,  and  for  the  most  part  succulent.         Miller. 

Your  circle  will  teach  you  to  draw  truly  all  sphe- 
rical bodies.  The  most  of  flowers;  as,  the  rose  and 
mangold.  Peacham. 

The  mu  igold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise.  Cleaveland. 

Fair  is  the  marigold,  for  pottage  meet.         Gay. 
To  Ma'rinate,  mar're-nate.  v.  a.  [mari- 
ne?; French.]  To  salt  fish,  and  then  pre- 
serve them  in  oil  or  vinegar. 

Why  am  I  styl'd  a  cook,  if  I'm  so  loath 
To  marinate  my  fish,  or  season  broth?  King's  Cook. 
Maki'ne,    mar-reen'.'12     adj.     [marinus, 
Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  sea. 

The  king  was  desirous  that  the  ordinances  of  En- 
gland and  France,  touching  marine  affairs,  miglit 
be  reduced  into  one  form.  Ilayward. 

Vast  multitudes  of  shells,  and  other  marine  bodies, 
are  found  lodged  in  all  sorts  of  stone.      Woodward. 

No  longer  Oirce  could  her  flame  disguise, 
But  to  the  suppliant  god  marine  replies.        Garth. 


Mari'ne,  ma-reen'.  n.  s.  [la  marine,  Fr.] 

1.  Sea  affairs. 

Nearchus,  who  commanded  Alexander's  fleet; 
and  Onesicrates  his  intendant-general  of  marine, 
have  both  left  relations  of  the  state  of  the  Indies  at 
that  time.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  A  soldier  taken  on  shipboard  to  be  em- 
ployed in  descents  upon  the  land. 

Ma'riner,  mar'ln-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  mare^ 
Lat.  marinier,  Fr.]  A  seaman;  a  sailor. 

The  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 
Soon  hearkened,  and  her  painted  boat  straightway 
Tuin'd  to  the  shore.  Fairy  Queen. 

We  oft  deceive  ourselves,  as  did  that  mariner 
who,  mistaking  them  for  precious  stones,  brought 
home  bis  ship  fraught  with  common  pebbles  from 
the  Indies.  Glanville. 

His  busy  mariners  he  hates, 
His  shatter'd  sails  with  rigging  to  restore.  Dryden. 

What  mariner  is  not  afraid, 
To  venture  in  a  ship  decay 'd?  Swift. 

Ma'rjoram,  inar'jur-um.  n.s.  [marjorana, 
Lat.  marjolaine,  Fr.]  A  fragrant  plant 
of  many  kinds;  the  bastard  kind  only 
grows  here. 

The  nymphs  of  the  mountains  would  be  drawn, 
upon  their  heads  garlands  of  honeysuckles,  wood- 
bine, and  sweet  marjoram.  Peacham. 

Ma'rish,  mar'ish.  n.  s.  [marais,  French; 
mepyc,  Sax.  maersche,  Dutch.]  A  bog; 
a  fen;  a  swamp;  watery  ground;  a  marsh; 
a  morass;  a  moor. 

The  flight  was  made  towards  Dalkeith;  which 
way,  by  reason  of  the  marish,  the  English  horse 
were  least  able  to  pursue.  Hayward. 

When  they  had  avenged  the  blood  of  their  bro- 
ther, they  turned  again  to  the  marish  of  Jordan. 

1  Maccabees- 
Lodronius,  carried  away  with  the  breaking  in  of 
the  horsemen,  was  driven  into  a  marish;  where  be- 
ing sore  wounded,  and  fast  in  the  mud,  he  had  done 
the  uttermost.  Knolles. 

His  limbs  he  coucheth  in  the  cooler  shades; 
Oft,  when  heaven's  burning  eye  the  fields  invades, 
To  marishes  resort.  Sandy's  Paraphrase. 

From  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  ev'ning  mist 
Ris'n  irom  a  river,  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel. 

Milton. 
Ma'rish,   mar'ish.  adj.  Moorish;   fenny; 
boggy;  swampy. 

It  hath  been  a  great  endangering  to  the  health  of 
some  plantations,  that  they  have  built  along  the  sea 
and  rivers,  in  marish  and  unwholesome  grounds. 

Bacon's  Essays. 
The  fen  and  quagmire  so  marish  by  kind, 
Are  to  be  drained.  Timer's  Husbandry. 

Ma'rital,  mar're-tal.88  adj.  [maritus, 
Lat.  marital,  Fr.]  Pertaining  to  a  hus- 
band; incident  to  a  husband. 

If  any  one  retains  a  wife  that  has  been  taken  in 
the  act  of  adultery,  he  incurs  the  guilt  of  the  crime 
of  bawdry.  But  because  repentance  does  consist  in 
the  mind,  and  since  christian  charity,  as  well  as 
marital  affection,  easily  induces  a  belief  thereof, 
this  law  is  not  observed.  .flyliffe. 

It  has  been  determined  by  some  unpolite  profes- 
sors of  the  law,  that  a  husband  may  exercise  his 
marital  authority  so  far,  as  to  give  his  wife  mode- 
rate correction.  Jlrt  of  Tormenting. 
Ma'ritated,    mar're-ta-te'd.  adj.    [from 
maritus,  Lat.]  Having  a  husband.  Diet. 
Mari'timal,  mar'rh'te-mal  £  adj.  [mari- 
Ma'ritime,  mar're-tim.146 

maritime,  Fr.] 
1 .  Performed  on  the  sea;  marine 


l  adj.  [mari- 
3  timus,  Lat. 


I  discoursed  of  a  maritimal  voyage,  and  the  pas- 
sages and  incidents  therein.  Raleigh. 

2.  Relating  to  the  sea;  naval. 
At  the  parliament  at  Oxford  his  youth,  and  want 

of  experience  in  maritime  service,  had  somewhat 
been  shrewdly  touched.  Wotton. 

3.  Bordering  on  the  sea. 
The  friend,  the  shores  maritimal 

Sought  for  his  bed,  and  found  a  place  upon  which 

play'd 
The  murmuring  billows.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

Ercoco,  and  the  less  maritime  kings 
Monbaza  and  Quiloa.  Milton. 

Neptune  upbraided  them  with  their  stupidity  and 
ignorance,  that  a  maritime  town  should  neglect  the 
patronage  of  him  who  was  the  god  of  the  seas. 

Jlddison. 

Mark,  mark.81  n.  s.  [marc,  Welsh} 
meapx,  Sax.  mercke,  Dutch;  marquef 
French.] 

1 .  A  token  by  which  any  thing  is  known. 

Once  was  proclaimed  throughout  all  Ireland,  that 
all  men  should  mark  their  cattle  with  an  open  seve- 
ral mark  upon  their  flanks  or  buttocks,  so  as  if  thej 
happened  to  be  stolen,  they  might  appear  whose 
they  were.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

In  the  present  form  of  the  earth  there  are  certain 
marks  and  indications  of  its  first  state;  with  which, 
if  we  compare  those  things  that  are  recorded  in  sa- 
cred history,  we  may  discover  what  the  earth  was 
in  its  first  original.  Burnet. 

The  urine  is  a  lixivium  of  the  salts  in  a  human 
body,  and  the  proper  mark  of  the  state  and  quanti- 
ty of  such  salts:  and  therefore  very  certain  indica- 
tions for  the  choice  of  diet  may  be  taken  from  the 
state  of  urine.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  A  stamp;  an  impression. 

But  cruel  fate,  and  my  more  cruel  wife, 
To  Grecian  swords  betray 'd  my  sleeping  life: 
These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love, 
The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bore  above. 

Dryden. 

T'was  then  old  soldiers  cover'd  o'er  with  scars, 
The  marks  of  Pyrrhus,  or  the  Punick  wars, 
Thought  all  past  services  rewarded  well, 
If  to  their  share  at  least  two  acres  fell.       Dryden. 

At  present  there  are  scarce  any  marks  left  of  a 
subterraneous  fire;  for  the  earth  is  cold,  and  over- 
run with  grass  and  shrubs.  Mdison. 

3.  A  proof;  an  evidence. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  sepa- 
ration, so  the  being  of  one  language  is  a  mark  of 
union.  Bacon. 

The  Argonauts  sailed  up  the  Danube,  and  from 
thence  passed  into  the  Adriatick,  carrying  their  ship 
Argo  upon  their  shoulders;  a  mark  of  great  igno- 
rance in  geography  among  the  writers  of  that  time. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  Notice  taken. 

The  laws 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 
As  much  for  mock  as  mark-  Shakspeare. 

5.  Conveniency  of  notice. 

Upon  the  north  sea  bordereth  Stow,  so  called 
per  eminentiam,  as  a  place  of  great  and  good  mark 
and  scope.  Carew. 

6.  Any  thing  at  which  a  missile  weapon  is 
directed. 

France  was  a  fairer  mark  to  shoot  at  than  Ireland, 
and  could  better  reward  the  conqueror.        Davies. 

Be  made  the  mark 
For  all  the  people's  hate,  the  prince's  curses. 

Denham. 

7.  The  evidence  of  a  horse's  age. 

At  four  years  old  cometh  the  mark  of  tooth  in 
horses,  which  hath  a  hole  as  big  as  you  may  lay  a 
pea  within  it:  and  weareth  shorter  and  shorter  every 
year,  till  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is  smooth. 

Bacon* 

8.  [marque,  Fr.j  License  of  reprisals. 

9.  [marc,  Fr.]  A  sum  of  thirteen  shillings 
and  four  pence. 
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We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  mark$. 

Sliakspeare. 
Thirty  of  these  pence  make  a  mancus,  which 
some  think  to  be  all  one  with  a  mark,  for  that  man- 
ca  and  mancusa  is  translated,  in  ancient  books,  by 
uiarca  Camden's  Remains. 

Upon  every  writ  for  debt  or  damage,  amounting 
to  forty  pounds  or  more,  a  noble  is  paid  to  fine;  and 
so  for  every  hundred  marks  more  a  noble.    Bacon. 
10.  A  character  made  by  those  who  can- 
not write  their  names. 

Here  are  marriage  vows  for  signing; 
Set  your  marks  that  cannot  write.  Dryden. 

Lorenzo  sign 'd  the  bargain  with  his  mark.  Young. 
To  Mark,   mark.  v.  a.  [_?nerken,  Dutch; 

meajiean,  Sax.  marauer,  Fr.] 
1.  To  impress  with  a  token,  or  evidence. 
Will  it  not  be  received, 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers, 
That  they  have  don't?  Shakspeare. 

For  our  quiet  possession  of  things  useful,  they  are 
naturally  marked  where  there  is  need.  Grew. 

3.  To  notify  as  by  a  mark. 

That  which  was  once  the  index  to  point  out  all 
virtues,  does  now  mark  out  that  part  of  the  world 
where  least  of  them  resides.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  To  note;  to  take  notice  of. 

Alas,  poor  country! 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the 

air, 
Are  made,  not  mark'd.  Shakspeare. 

Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  which  ye  have  learned;  and  avoid  them. 

Ro7tians. 

4.  To  heed;  to  regard  as  valid   or  impor- 
tant. 

Now  swear  and  call  to  witness 
Heav'n,  hell,  and  earth,  I  mark  it  not  from  one 
That  breathes  beneath  such  complicated  guilt. 

Smith. 
To  Mark,  mark.  v.  n.  To  note;  to  take 
notice. 

Men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when 
they  miss,  as  they  do  also  of  dreams.  Bacon. 

Mark  a  little  why  Virgil,  is  so  much  concerned  to 
make  this  marriage;  it  is  to  make  way  for  the  di- 
vorce which  he  intended  afterwards.    "       Dryden. 

Ma'rker,  mark'ur.98  n.  s.  [marqueur,  Fr. 
from  mark. ] 

1.  One  that  puts  a  mark  on  any  thing. 

2.  One  that  notes,  or  takes  notice. 
Ma'rket,  mar'kit.  n.  s.  [anciently  written 

mercat,  of  mercatus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  publick  time,  and  appointed  place, 
of  buying  and  selling. 

It  were  good  that  the  privilege  of  a  market  were 
given,  to  enable  them  to  their  defence:  for  there  is 
nothing  doth  sooner  cause  civility  than  many  market- 
towus,  by  reason  the  people  repairing  often  thither 
will  learn  civil  manners.  Spenser. 

Mistress,  know  yourself,  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  Heav'n,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love: 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 
Sell  when  you  cau,  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 

Shakspeare. 

They  counted  our  life  a  pastime,  and  our  time 
he/e  a  market  for  gain.  Wisdom. 

If  one  bushel  of  wheat  and  two  of  barley  will,  in 
the  market,  be  taken  one  for  another,  they  are  of 
equal  worth.  X-ocfce. 

2.  Purchase  and  sale. 

With  another  year's  continuance  of  the  war,  there 
will  hardly  be  money  left  in  this  kingdom  to  turn 
the  common  markets,  or  pay  rents.  Temple. 

The  precious  weight 
Of  pepper  and  Saba:an  incense  take, 
And  with  post  haste  thy  running  market  make, 
Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny.  Dryden's  Persius. 

3.  Rate;  price,  [marche,  Fr.] 


'Twas  then  old  soldiers,  cover'd  o'er  with  scars, 
Thought  all  past  services  rewarded  well, 
If,  to  their  share,  at  leasl  two  teres  fell, 
Their  country's  frugal  bounty;  so  of  old 
Was  biood  and  life  at  a  low  maricet  sold.     Dryden. 

To  Ma'rket,  mar'kit.  v.  n.  To  deal  at  a 
market;  to  buy  or  sell;  to  make  bar- 
gains. 
Ma'rket- bell,  mar-kit-bel'.  n.  s.  [market 
and  bell.]     The  bell  to  give  notice  that 
trade  may  begin  in  the  market. 
Enter,  go  in,  the  market-bell  is  rung.  Shakspeare. 
Ma'rket-cross,     mar-kit-kros'.     n.     s. 
[market  and  cross.']     A   cross  set   up 
where  the  market  is  held. 

These  things  you  have  articulated, 
Proclaim'd  at  market~crosses,  read  in  churches, 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour.  Shakspeare. 

Ma'rket-day,  mar-kit-da'  n.  s.  [market 
and  day.']  The  day  on  which  things  are 
publickly  bought  and  sold. 

Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  imperial  Rome, 
Like  Mantua,  where  on  market-days  we  come, 
And  thither  drive  our  lambs.  Dryden. 

He  ordered  all  the  Lucquese  to  be  seized  that 
were  found  on  a  market-day  in  one  of  his  frontier . 
towns.  Addison. 

Ma'rket-folks,  mar'kit-foks.  n.  s.  [mar- 
ket and  folks.]  People  that  come  to  the 
market. 
Poor  market-folks  that  come  to  sell  their  corn. 

Shakspeare. 

Mar'ket-man,  mar'kit-man.88  n.  s.  [mar- 
ket and  man.]  One  who  goes  to  the 
market  to  sell  or  buy. 

Be  wary  how  you  place  your  words, 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men, 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  corn.  Shaksp. 
The  market-man  should  act  as  if  his  master's 
whole  estate  ought  to  be  applied  to  that  servant's 
business.  Swift. 

Ma'rket-maid,  mar'kit-made.  n.  s.  [?nar- 
ket  and  maid.]  A  woman  that  goes  to 
buy  or  sell. 

You  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love.  Shakspeare. 

Ma'rket-place,  mar'kit-plase.  n.s.  [mar- 
ket and  filace.]  Place  where  the  market 
is  held. 

The  king,  thinking  he  had  put  up  his  sword,  be- 
cause of  the  noise,  never  took  leisure  to  hear  his 
answer,  but  made  him  prisoner,  meaning  the  next 
morning  to  put  him  to  death  in  the  market-place. 

Sidney. 
The  gates  he  order'd  all  to  be  unbarr'd, 
And  from  the  market-place  to  draw  the  guard. 

Dryden. 

Behold  the  markel-place  with  poor  o'erspread, 

The  man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread.     Pope. 

Ma'rket-price,  mar'kit-prise.  >      n.     s. 

Ma'rket-rate,  mar'kit-rate.     $  [market 

and  price  or  rate]  The  price  at  which 

any  thing  is  currently  sold. 

Money  governs  the  world,  and  the  market-price 
is  the  measure  of  the  worth  of  men  as  well  as  of 
fishes.  V Estrange. 

He  that  wants  a  vessel,  rather  than  lose  his  mar- 
ket will  not  stick  to  have  it  at  the  market-rate. 

Locke. 
Ma'rket-town,  mar'klt-toun'.  n.    s.    A 
town  that  has  the  privilege  of  a  stated 
market;  not  a  village. 

Nothing  doth  sooner  cause  civility  in  any  country 
than  market-towns,  by  reason  that  people  repairing 
often  thither  will  learn  civil  manners  of  the  better 
sort,  Spenser. 


No,  no,  the  pope's    mitre  my  master  sir  Roger 

seized,  when   they  would  have  burnt  him  at  our 

market-town.  Gay. 

Marketable,   mar'kh-a-bl.    adj.   [from 

market.] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  sold;  such  for  which  a 
buyer  may  be  found. 

A  plain  fish,  and  no  doubt  marketable.      Shaksp. 

2.  Current  in  the  market. 

The  pretonan  soldiers  arrived  to  that  impudence, 
that  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  they  made  open 
sale  of  the  empire,  as  if  it  had  been  of  common 
marketable  wares.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  marketable  value  of  any  quantities  of  two 
commodities  are  equal,  when  they  will  exchange  one 
for  another.  Locke. 

Ma'rkman,  mark'man.     )  n.  s.  [mark  and 
Ma'rksman,  marks'man.  5  man/]   A  man 
skilful  to  hit  a  mark. 

In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 
— I  aim'd  so  near  when  I  suppos'd  you  lov'd. 
— A  right  good  marksman.  Shakspeare. 

Whom  nothing  can  procure, 
When  the  wide  world  runs  bias  from  his  will, 
To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill: 

This  is  the  marksman,  safe  and  sure, 
Who  still  is  right,  and  prays  to  be  so  still.  Herbert. 
An  ordinary  marksman  may  know  certainly  when 
he  shoots  less  wide  at  what  he  aims.  Dryden. 

MARL,  marl.  n.  s.  [marl,  Welsh;  mergely 
Dutch;  marga,  Lat.  marie,  marne,  Fr. 
in  Saxon,  mepg  is  marrow,  with  an  al- 
lusive signification,  marie  being  the  fat- 
ness of  the  earth.]  A  kind  of  clay,  which 
is  become  fatter,  and  of  a  more  enrich- 
ing quality,  by  a  better  fermentation, 
and  by  its  having  lain  so  deep  in  the 
earth  as  not  to  have  spent  or  weakened 
its  fertilizing  quality  by  any  product. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  much  of  the  nature 
of  chalk,  and  is  believed  to  be  fertile 
from  its  salt  and  oily  quality.  Quincy. 
We  understand  by  the  term  marls  simple  native 
earths,  less  heavy  than  the  boles  or  clays,  not  soft 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  nor  ductile  while  moist, 
dry  and  crumbly  between  the  fingers,  and  readily 
diffusible  in  water.  Hill. 

Marl  is  the  best  compost,  as  having  most  fatness, 
and  not  heating  the  ground  too  much.  Bacon. 

Uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marl,  not  like  those  steps 
On  heaven's  azure.  Milton. 

To  Marl,  marl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  manure  with  marl. 

Improvements  by  marling,  liming,  and  draining, 
have  been  since  money  was  at  five  and  six  per  cent. 

Child. 
Sandy  land  marled  will  bear  good  pease. 

Mortimer. 
To  Marl,  marl.  v.  a.  [from  marline.]  To 
fasten  the  sails  with  marline.  Ainsno. 
Ma'rline,  mar'lin.1*0  n.  s.  [meartn.  Skin- 
ner.] Long  wreaths  of  untwisted  hemp 
dipped  in  pitch,  with  which  the  ends  of 
cables  are  guarded  against  friction. 

Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dawby  marline  bind, 
Or  searcloth  masts  with  strong  tarpawling  coats. 

Dryden. 

Ma'rlinespike,  mar'lin-spike.  n.  s.  A 
small  piece  of  iron  for  fastening  ropes 
together,  or  to  open  the  bolt-rope  when 
the  sail  is  to  be  sewed  in  it.  Bailey. 
Ma'rlpit,  marl'pit.  n.  s.  [marl  and  /lit.] 
Pit  out  of  which  marl  is  dug. 

Several  others,  of  different  figures,  were  found; 
part  of  them  in  a  rivulet,  the  rest  in  a  marlpit  in  a 
iield.  Woodward, 
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Ma'rly,  mar'le.arf/.  [from war/.]  Abound- 
ing with  marl. 

The  oak  thrives  best  on  the  richest  clay,  ami  will 
penetrate  strangely  to  come  at  a  marly  bottom. 


Mortimer, 
n,  s.  [mar- 


Ma'rmalade,  mar'ma-iade. 

Ma'rmalet,  mar'ma-let.      $   ™ctlade,  Ft 
marmelo,  Portuguese,  a  quince.] 

Marmalade  is  the  pulp  of  quinces,  boiled  into  a 
consistence  with  sugar:  it  is  subastringent,  grateful 
to  the  stomach.  Qirincy. 

Marmora'tion,  mar-mo-ra'shun.  n.  s. 
[marmor,  Lat.]  Incrustation  with  mar- 
ble. Diet. 

Marmo'rean,  mar-mo're-an.  adj.  [mar- 
moreus,  Latin.]  Made  of  marble.  Diet. 

Ma'rmoset,  raar'mo-zet.   n.  s.  [marmou- 
set,  Fr.]   A  small  monkey. 
1  will  instruct  Uiee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmoset.  Shakspeare. 

MARMO'T,  mar-moot'.         ?        n.       s. 

MARMO'TTO,  mar-mot'to.  5  [Italian.] 
The  marmotto,  or  mus  alpinus,  as  big  or  bigger 
than  a  rabbit,  which  absconds  all  winter,  doth  live 
upon  its  own  fat.  Ray. 

Ma'rciuetry,  mar'ket-tre.  n.  s.  [marque- 
terie,  French.]  Chequered  work;  work 
inlaid  with  variegation. 

Ma'rquis,  mar'kwis.  n.  s.  [marquis,  Fr. 
marchio,  Lat.  margrave,  German.] 

1.  In  England  one  of  the  second  order  of 
nobility,  next  in  rank  to  a  duke. 

None  may  wear  ermine  but  princes,  and  there  is 
a  certain  number  of  ranks  allowed  to  dukes,  mar- 
quisses,  and  earls,  which   they  must  not  exceed. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

2.  Marquis  is  used  by  Shaksfieare  for 
marchioness,  [marquise,  Fr/] 

You  shall  have 
Two  noble  partners  with  you:  the  old  duchess 
Of  Norfolk,  and  the  lady  marquess  Dorset. 

Shakspeare. 

Ma'rquisate,  mar'kwiz-ate.91  n.  s.  [mar- 
guisat,  French.]  The  seigniory  of  a 
marquis. 

Ma'rrer,  mar'rur.98  n.  s.  [from  mar.~] 
One  who  spoils  or  hurts  any  thing. 

You  be  indeed  makers,  or  marrers,  of  all  men's 
manners  within  the  realm.  Jlscham. 

Ma'rriage,  mar'ridje.81  90  274  n.  s.  [man- 
age, French;  maritagium,  low  Latin; 
from  maritus.] 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman 
for  dfe. 

The  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience.  Shakspeare. 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 

Shakspeare. 
The  French  king  would  hare  the  disposing  of  the 
marriage  of  Bretagne,  with   an  exception  that  he 
should  not  marry  her  himself  Bacon- 

Some  married  persons,  even  in  their  marriage, 
do  better  please  God  than  some  virgins  in  their  state 
of  virginity:  they,  by  giving  great  examples  of  con- 
jugal affection,  by  preserving  their  faith  unbroken, 
and  by  educating  children  in  the  fear  of  God, 
please  God  in  a  higher  degree  than  those  virgins 
whose  piety  is  not  answerable  to  their  opportunities. 

Taylor. 
I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be 
In  marriage  join'd  with  b«au'eors  Emily.    Dryden. 

2.  Slate  ot  perpetual    inion. 

Ma'rriage,  mar'ridje.  is  often  used  in 

composition. 
In  a  late  draught  of  marriage-articles,  a  lady  sti- 


pulated with  her  husband,  that  she  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  patch  on  which  side  she  pleases.  Spectator. 

I  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-beA, 
After  young  Arthur  claim  this  land  for  mine.  - 

Shakspeare. 

To  these  whom  death  again  did  wed, 
This  grave's  the  second  marriage-bed, 
For  though  the  hand  of  fate  could  force 
'Twixt  soul  and  body  a  divorce, 
It  could  not  sever  man  and  wife, 
Because  they  both  liv'd  but  one  life,  Crashaia. 

Thereon  his  arms  and  once  lov'd  portrait  lay, 
Thither  our  fatal  ?narriage-bed  convey.      Denham. 

Thou  shalt  come  into  the  marriage-chamber. 

Tobias. 

Neither  her  worthiness,  which  in  truth  was  great, 
nor  his  own  suffering  for  her,  which  is  wont  to  en- 
dear affection,  could  fetter  his  fickleness;  but,  be- 
fore the  marriage-day  appointed,  he  had  taken  to 
wife  Baccha,  of  whom  she  complained.       Sidney. 

Virgin,  awake!  the  marriage-hour  is  nigh.  Pope. 
Give  me,  to  live  and  die, 
A  spotless  maid,  without  the  marriage-tie.  Dryden. 
Ma'rriagkable,       mar'riclje-a-bl.      adj. 
[from  marriage.] 

1.  Fit  for  wedlock;  of  age  to  be  married. 

Every  wedding,  one  with  another,  produces  four 
children,  and  that  is  the  proportion  of  children 
which  any  marriageable  man  or  woman  may  be  pre- 
sumed shall  have.  Graunt. 

I  am  the  father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I  be- 
gin to  look  upon  as  marriageable.  Spectator. 

When  the  girls  are  twelve  years  old,  which  is  the 
marriageable  age,  their  parents  take  them  home. 

Stcift. 

2.  Capable  of  union. 

They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm;  she  spous'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dow'r,  th'  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves.  Milton. 

Ma'rried,  mar' rid.283  adj.  [from  marry. ~\ 
Conjugal;  connubial. 
Thus  have  you  shunn'd  the  marrxfd  state.  Dryd. 

Ma'rrow,  mar'ro.327  n.s.  [men. 5,  Saxon, 
smerr,  Erse;  smergh,  Scotish.J 

All  the  bones  of  the  body  which  have  any  consi- 
derable thickness  have  either  a  large  cavity,  or  they 
are  spongious,  and  full  of  little  cells:  in  both  the 
one  and  the  other  there  is  an  oleaginous  substance, 
called  marrow,  contained  in  proper  vesicles  or  mem- 
branes, like  the  fat:  in  the  larger  bones  this  fine  oil, 
by  the  gentle  heat  of  the  body,  is  exhaled  through 
the  pores  of  its  small  bladders,  and  enters  some 
narrow  passages,  which  lead  to  some  fine  canals  ex- 
cavated in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  that  the  mar- 
row may  supple  the  fibres  of  the  bones,  and  render 
them  less  apt  to  break.  Q'  incy. 

Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring. 

Shakspeare. 
The  skull  hath  brains  as  a  kind  of  marrow  with- 
in it:  the  back  bone  hath  one  kind  of  marrow,  and 
other  bones  of  the  body  have  another:  the  jaw- 
bones have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a  little  pulp  of 
marrow  diffused.  Bacon. 

Pamper'd  and  edify 'd  their  zeal* 
With  marrow  puddings  many  a  meal.       Hudibras. 

He  bit  the  dart,  and  wrench'd  the  wood  away, 
The  point  still  buried  in  the  mairow  lay.  Jiddison. 
Ma'rrow,  mar'ro.  in  the  Scotish  dialect, 
to  this  day,  denotes  a  fellow,  compa- 
nion, or  associate;  as  also  equal  match, 
he  viet  with  his  marrow,  [mari,  hus- 
band, Fr.] 

Though  buying  and  selling  doth  wonderful  well, 
Yet  chopping  and  changing  I  cannot  commend 
With  theef  or  his  marrow  for  fear  of  ill  end. 

Tussei . 

Ma'rrowbone,  mar'ro-bone.  n.  s.  [bone 
and  marrow.] 


Bone  boiled  for  the  marrow. 

In  burlesque  language,  the  knees. 

Upon  this  he  fell  down  upon  his  marrowbones, 
and  begged  of  Jupiter  to  give  him  a  pair  of  horns. 


VEstrange. 

Down  on  your  marrowbones,  upon  your  allegiance; 

and  make  an  acknowledgment  of  your  offences;  for 

I  will  have  ample  satisfaction.  Dryden. 

Ma'rrowfat,  raar'ro-fat.  n.  s.  A  kind  of 

pea. 
Ma'rrowless,  mar'ro- \&s.adj.  [from  mar- 
row.']  Void  of  marrow. 

Avaunt! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes, 
Which  tbou  dost  glare  with.  Shakspeare. 

To  MARRY,  mar're.61  v.  a.  [maritr,  Fr. 

marilor,  Latin/] 
1    To  join  a  man  and  woman,  as  perform- 
ing the  rite. 

What!  shall  the  curate  controul  me?  Tell  him, 
that  he  shall  marry  the  couple  himself.  Gay. 

I.  To  dispose  ot  in  marriage. 

When  Augustus  consulted  with  Mecsenas  about 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia,  Mecsenas  took 
the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  he  must  either  marry 
his  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or  take  away  his  life;  there 
was  no  third  way,  he  had  made  him  so  great. 

Bacon. 
3.  To  take  for  husband  or  wife. 

You'd  think  it  strange  if  1  should  marry  her. 

Shakspeare. 

As  a  mother  shall  she  meet  him,  and  receive  him 

as  a  wife  married  of  a  virgin.  Ecclesiasticus. 

To  Ma'rry,  mar're.  v.  n.    To  enter  into 

the  conjugal  state. 

He  hath  my  good  will, 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page.    Skak. 
Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best. 

Numbers. 
Virgil  concludes  with  the  death  of  Turnus;  for 
after  that  difficulty  was  removed,  iEneas  might  mar- 
ry, and  establish  the  Trojans.  Dryden. 

Marsh,  marsh."!  are  derived  from  the 
Mars,  mars.  i>  Saxon  meppe,  a  fen, 
Mas,  mas.  J  or  fenny  place. 

Gibson's  Camden. 
Marsh,  marsh.81  n.  s.  [meppe,  Sax.  See 
Marish.]     A  fen;  a  bog;  a  swamp;  a 
watery  tract  of  land. 

In  their  courses  make  that  round, 
In  meadows  and  in  marshes  found, 
Of  them  so  called  the  fayry  ground, 
Of  which  they  have  the  keeping.  Drayton. 

Worms  for  colour  and  shape,  alter  even  as  the 
ground  out  of  which  they  are  got;  as  the  marsh 
worm  and  the  stag  worm.  Walton. 

We  may  see  in  more  conterminous  climates  great 
variety  in  the  people  thereof;  the  up-lands  in  En- 
gland yield  strong,  sinewy,  hardy  men;  the  marsh- 
lands,  men  of  large  and  high  stature.  Hale. 

Your  low  meadows  and  marsfe-lands  you  need  not 
lay  up  till  April,  except  the  Spring  be  very  wet,  and 
your  marshes  very  poachy.  Mm- timer. 

Marsh-mallow,  marsh-maTlO.  n.  s.  [al- 
thea,  Lat.]  It  is  in  all  respects  like  the 
mallow,  but  its  leaves  are  more  soft  and 
woolly.  Miller. 

Marsh-marigold,  marsh-mar' re-gold. 
n.  s.  [fiofiulago,  Latin.]  This  flower 
consists  of  several  leaves,  which  are 
placed  circularly,  and  expand  in  form 
of  a  rose,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises 
the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  membra- 
naceous fruit,  in  which  there  are  seve- 
ral cells,  for  the  most  part  bent  down- 
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ward,  collected  into  little  heads,  and  full  IMaut,  mart.  n.  a.  [contracted  from  mar 


of  seeds.  Miller. 

And  set  soft  hyacinths  with  iron-blue, 
To  shade  marsh-marigolds  of  shining  hue.  Dryden. 
MARSHAL,  mar'shal.  n.  s.  [mareschal, 
French;  mareschallus,  low  Latin;  from 
marscale,  old  French;  a  word  compound- 
ed of  mare,  which,  in  old  French,  sig- 
nified a  horse,  and  scale,  a  sort  of  ser- 
vant; one  that  has  the  charge  of  horses.] 

1.  The  chief  officer  of  aims. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  claims 
To  be  high  steward;  next  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
To  be  carl  marshal.  Shakspeare. 

2.  An  officer  who  regulates  combats  in 
the  lists. 

Dares  their  pride  presume  against  my  laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  their  cause? 
Unask'd  the  royal  giant;  no  marshal  by, 
As  kingly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try.     Dryden. 

3.  Any  one  who  regulates  rank  or  order 
at  a  feast,  or  any  other  assembly. 

Through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and  fro 
A  jolly  yeoman,  marshal  of  the  same, 

W  iuse  name  was  Appetite;  he  did  bestow 
Both  guests  and  meats,  whenever  in  they  came, 
And  knew  them  how  to  order  without  blame.  Spens. 

4.  A  harbinger;  a  pursuivant;  one  who 
goes  before  a  prince  to  declare  his  com- 
ing, and  provide  entertainment. 

Her  face,  when  it  was  fairest,  had  been  but  as  a 
marshal  to  lodge  the  love  of  her  in  his  mind,  which 
now  was  so  well  placed  as  it  needed  no  help  of  out- 
ward harbinger.  Sidney. 
To  Ma'rshal,  mar'shal.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  arrange;  to  rank  in  order. 

Multitude  of  jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  predo- 
minant desire,  that  should  marshal  and  put  in  order 
all  the  rest,  maketh  any  man's  heart  hard  to  find 
or  sound.  Bacon. 

It  is  as  unconceivable  how  it  should  be  the  di- 
rectrix of  such  intricate  motions,  as  that  a  blind 
man  should  marshal  an  army.  Glanville. 

Anchiscs  look'd  not  with  so  pleas'd  a  face, 
In  numb'ring  o'er  his  future  Roman  race, 
And  marshalling  the  heroes  of  his  name, 
As,  in  their  order,  next  to  light  they  came.    Dryd. 

2.  To  lead  as  a  harbinger. 

Thou  marshall'sl  me  the  way  that  I  was  going. 

Shakspeare. 
Ma'rshaller,  mar'shal-lur.98  n.  s.  [from 
marshal.']    One  that  arranges;  one  that 
ranks  in  order. 

Dryden  was  the  great  refiner  of  English  poetry, 
and  the  best  marshaller  of  words.  Trapp. 

Ma'rshalsea,  mar'sliai-se.  n.  s.  [from 
marshal.']  The  prison  in  Southvvark  be- 
longing to  the  marshal  of  the  king's 
household. 

Mv'RSHALSHir,  mar'shal-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
marxhal]  The  office  of  a  marshal. 

Marshe'lder,  marsh-eTdur.  n.  s.  A  gel- 
der  rose,  of  winch  it  is  a  species. 

MARSHHO'cKf.T,  marsh-t •6k'kitou  n.  s.  A 
species  ot   water-cresses. 

Ma'rshy,  m4rsh'e\  adj.  [from  marsh.'] 

1.  Boggy;  wet;  fenny;  swampy 

Though  here  the  marshy  grounds  approach  your 
fields, 
And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields.    Dryden. 

It  is  a  distemper  of  such  as  inhabit  marshy,  fat, 
low,  moist  soils,  near  st  tgnatiog  water.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Produced  in  marshes. 

Feed 
With  delicates  of  leaves  and  marshy  weed.    Dryd. 
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kel.] 

1.  A  place  of  publick  traffick. 

Christ  could  not  suffer  that  the  temple  should 
serve  for  a  place  of  mart,  nor  the  apostle  of  Christ 
that  the  church  should  be  made  an  inn.       Hooker. 

If  any  born  at  Ephesus 
Be  seen  at  Syracusian  marts  and  fairs, 
He  dies.  Shakspeare. 

Ezechiel,  in  the  description  of  Tyre,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding trade  that  it  bad  with  all  the  East  as  the 
only  mart  town,  reciteth  both  the  people  with  whom 
they  commerce,  and  also  what  commodities  every 
country  yielded.  Raleigh. 

Many  come  to  a  great  mart  of  the  best  horses. 

Temple. 

The  French,  since  the  accession  of  the  Spanish \ 
monarchy,  supply  with  cloth  the  best  mart  we  had 
in  Europe.  Addison. 

2.  Bargain;  purchase  and  sale. 

I  play  a  merchant's  part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart.     Shaksp. 

3.  Letters  of  mart.  See  Makk. 

To    Mart,  mart.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  tiaffick;  to  buy  or  sell. 

Sooth,  when  I  was  young  1  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury;  you've  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.  Shakspeare. 

Cassius,  you  yourself 
Do  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers.    "  Shakspeare. 

If  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger  in  his  court  to  mart, 
As  in  a  stew.  Shakspeare. 

Ma'rten,  margin.09      >  n.  s.  [marte,  mar- 
Ma'rtern,  mar'turn.  \      tre,  Fr.  martes, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  large  kind  of  weasel,  whose  fur  is 
much  valued. 

2.  [martelet,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  swallow  that 
builds  in  houses;  a  martlet. 

A  churchwarden,  to  express  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  caused  to  be  engraved,  on  the  communion 
cup,  a  martin,  a  bird  like  a  swallow,  sitting  upon  a 
mole-hill  between  two  trees.  Peacham. 

Ma'rtial,  mar'shal.88  adj.   [martial,  Fr. 
martialis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Warlike;  fighting;  given  to  war;  brave. 

Into  my  feeble  breast 
Come  gently,  but  not  with  that  mighty  rage 

Wherewith  the  martial  troopes  thou  dost  infest, 
And  hearts  of  great  heroes  dost  enrage.  -F.  Queen. 

The  queen  of  martials, 
And  Mars  himself  conducted  them.  Chapman. 

It  hath  seldom  been  seen,  that  the  far  southern 
people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but  contrariwise; 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the  northern  tract  of  the 
world  is  the  more  martial  region.  Bacon. 

His  subjects  call'd  aloud  for  war; 
But  peaceful  kings  o'er  martial  people  set, 
Each  other's  poize  and  counterbalance  are.    Dryd. 

2.  Having  a  warlike  show;  suiting  war. 
See 

His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 

They  issue  forth!  Steel  bows  and  shafts  their  arms, 

Of  equal  dread  in  flight  or  in  pursuit.  Milton. 

When  our  country's  cause  provokes  to  arms, 
How  martial  musick  every  bosom  warms.        Pope. 

Belonging  to  war;  not  civil;  not  accord- 
ing to, the  rules  or  practice  of  peaceable 
government. 

Let  his  neck  answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial 
law  in  the  world.  Shakspeare. 

They  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  martial  justice  with 

enemies,  offering  them  their  law  before  they  drew 

their  sword.  Bacon. 

.    Borrowing  qualities   from   the   planet 

Mars. 

The  natures  of  the  fixed  stars  arc  astrologically 
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differenced  by  the  planets,  and  esteemed  martial  or 

jovial  according  to  the  colours  whereby  they  answer 

these  planets.  Brown* 

5.    Having   parts  or  properties  of   iron, 

which  is  called  Mars  by  the  chymists. 

Ma'ktialist,    mar'shal-ist.    n.    s.    [from 

martial.']  A  wairioer;  a  fighter. 

Many  brave  adventurous  spirits  fell  fur  love  of 
her;  amongst  others  the  high-hearted  murtialist, 
who  first  lost  his  hands,  then  one  of  his  chiefest 
limbs,  and  lastly  his  life.  IJowct. 

Ma'rtingal,  mar'tin-gal.  n.  s.  [martin- 
gale, French.]  A  broad  strap  made  fast 
to  the  girths  under  the  belly  of  a  horse, 
and  runs  between  the  two  legs  to  fasten 
the  other  end,  under  the  noseband  of 
the  bridle.  Harris. 

Ma'rtinmas,  mar'tin-mas.88  ?i.  s.  [martin 
and  tnass.]  The  feast  of  St.  Martin;  the 
eleventh  of  November,  commonly  cor- 
rupted to  martihnass  or  martlrmass. 

Martilmass  beefe  doth  bear  good  taeke, 
When  countrey-folke  do  dainties  lacke.        Tusser. 
Ma'rtinet,  mar'tin-et.  )   n.  s.  [martinet^ 
Ma'rtlet,  mart'let.        \       French.]    A 
kind  of  swallow. 

This  guest  of  Summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.     No  jutting  frieze, 
Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  1  have  observ'd 
The  air  is  delicate.  Shakspeare. 

As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  ciy, 
And  gape  upon  the  gather'd  clouds  for  rain; 
Then  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky, 
And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feather'd  train. 

Dryden. 

Ma'rtnets,  mart'n£ts.  n.  s.  Small  lines 
fastened  to  the  leetch  of  the  sail,  to 
bring  that  part  of  the  leetch  which  is 
next  to  the  yard-arm  close  up  to  the 
yard,  when  the  sail  is  to  be  furled. 

Bailer/. 
MA'RTYR,    mar'tur.*18    n.   s.    [^prv?; 
martyr,  French.]  One  who  by  his  death 
bears  witness  to  the  truth. 

Prayers  and  tears  may  serve  a  good  man's  turn; 
if  not  to  conquer  as  a  soldier,  yet  to  suffer  as  a  mar- 
tyr. King  Charles. 
Thus  could  not  the  mouths  of  worthy  martyrs  be 
silenced.  Brown. 

Nearer  heav'n  his  virtues  shone  more  bright, 
Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their  height, 
The  martyr's  glory  crown'd  the  soldier's  fight. 

Dryden. 
To  be  a  martyr  signifies  only  to  witness  the  truth 
of  Christ;  but  the  witnessing  of  the  truth  then  was 
so  generally  attended  with  persecution,  that  mar- 
tyrdom now  siguifies  not  only  to  witness,  but  to 
witness  by  death.  Smith's  Sermons. 

The  first  martyr  for  Christianity  was  encouraged, 
in  his  last  moments,  by  a  vision  of  that  divine  per- 
son for  whom  he  suffered.  _   Mdison. 

Socrates, 
Truth's  early  champion,  martyr  for  his  God. 

Thompson. 
To    Ma'rtyr,    mar'tur.    v.  a    [from  the 
noun.] 

1 .  To  put  to  death  for  virtue,  or  true  pro- 
fession. 

2.  To  murder;  to  destroy. 

You  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you: 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats.   Shak. 

If  to  every  common  funeral, 
By  your  eyes  martyr'd,  such  grace  were  allow'd, 
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Your  face  would  wear  not  patches,  but  a  cloud. 

Suckling. 
Martyred  with  the  gout.  Pope. 

Ma'rtyrdom,  mar'tur-dum.160  n.s.  [from 
martyr.~]  The  death  of  a  martyr;  the 
honour  of  a  martyr;  testimony  born  to 
truth  by  voluntary  submission  to  death. 
If  an  infidel  should  pursue  to  death  an  heretick 
professing  Christianity  only  for  christian  profession 
sake,  could  we  deny  unto  him  the  honour  of  martyr- 
dom? Hooker. 
Now  that  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree  of  earthly 
honour,  he  intends  to  crown  their  innocency  with 
the  glory  of  martyrdom.  Bacon. 

Herod,  whose  unblest 
Hand,  0!  what  dares  not  jealous  greatness?  tore 
A  thousand  sweet  babes  from  their  mothers'  breast, 
The  blooms  of  martyrdom.  Crashaw. 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroick  deem'd,  chief  mast'ry  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havock,  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feign'd;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroick  martyrdom 
Unsung. 

What  mists  of  providence  are  these? 
So  saints,  by  supernatural  pow'r  set  free 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die. 
Martyro'logist,     mar-tur-rol'lo-jisl. 
72.  a.  \_martyrologiste,  Fr.]    A  writer  of 
martyrology. 
Martyro'logy,   mar-tur-rol'lo-je.    n.  s. 
\martyrologe,  Fr.  martyrologium,  Lat.] 
A  register  of  martyrs. 

In  the  Roman  martyrology  we  find  at  one  time 
many  thousand  martyrs  destroyed  by  Dioclesian, 
being  met  together  in  a  church,  rather  than  escape 
by  offering  a  little  incense  at  their  coming  out. 

StiUingJleet. 

Ma'rvel,  mar'vel."  n,  s.  [marvcillc,  Fr.] 
A  wonder;  any  thing  astonishing.  Little 

in  use. 

A  marvel  it  were,  if  a  .man  could  espy,  in  the 
whole  Scripture,  nothing  which  might  breed  a  pro- 
bable opinion,  that  divine  authority  was  the  same 
way  inclinable.  Hooker. 

I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 
— No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirr'd  your  valour; 
You  cowardly  rascal !  Shakspeare. 

No  marvel 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  towre  so  well.  Shak. 
Ma'rvel  of  Peru,  mar'vel.  A  flower. 

Ainsivorth. 
To  Ma'rvel,  mar'vel.  v.  n.  [merveiller, 
Fr.]  To  wonder;  to  be  astonished.  Dis- 
used. 
You  make  me  marvel.  Shakspeare. 

Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest 
thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied.  Shak. 
The  army  marvelled  at  it.  Shakspeare. 

The  countries  marvelled  at  thee  for  thy  songs, 
proverbs,  and  parables.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Ma'rvellous,  mar'vel-lus.  adj.  \jner- 
■veilleux,  Fr.] 

1.  Wonderful;  strange;  astonishing. 

She  has  a  marvellous  white  hand,  I  must  confess. 

Shakspeare. 

This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  is  marvellous  in  our 

eyes.  Psalms. 

2.  Surpassing  credit. 

The  nulivellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural, and  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods. 

Popt. 

3.  The  marvellous  is  used,  in  works  of 
criticism,  to  express  any  thing  exceed- 
ing natural  power,  opposed  to  the  firo- 
bable. 

Ma'rvellously,  mar'vel-lus-le.  adv. 
[from  marvellous.]  Wonderfully; 
strangely. 


You  look  not  well,  seignior  Antonio; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world ; 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd.  Shaksp. 
The  encouragement  of  his  too  late  successes,  with 
which  he  was  marvellously  elated.  Clarendon. 

Mar'vellousness,  mar'vel-liis-nes.  n.  s. 
[from     marvellous.']       Wonderfulness; 
strangeness;  astonishingness. 
MA'SCULINE,mas'ku-iin.lso  adj.  Yjnas- 
culin,  French;  masculinus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Male;  not  female. 
Pray  God,  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long! 

Shakspeare. 

His  long  beard  noteth  the  air  and  fire,  the  two 

masculine  elements,  exercising  their  operation  upon 

nature,  being  the  feminine.  Peacham. 

O!  why  did  God, 
Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heav'n 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature?  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Resembling  man;  virile;  not  soft;  not 
effeminate. 

You  find  something  bold  and  masculine  in  the  air 
and  posture  of  the  first  figure,  which  is  that  of  Vir- 
tue. Addison. 

3.  [In  grammar.]  It  denotes  the  gender 
appropriated  to  the  male  kind  in  any 
word,  though  not  always  expressing 
sex. 

Ma'soulinely,  mas'ku-lin-le.  adv.  [from 
masculine.]  Like  a  man. 

Aurelia  tells  me,  you  have  done  most  masculinely, 
And  play  the  orator.  Ben  Jonson. 

Ma'sol  linen  ess,    mas'ku-lin-nes.    n.   s. 
[from  masculine.]     Mannishness;  male 
figure  or  behaviour. 
Mash,  mash.  n.  s.  [masche,  Dutch.] 
1 .  The  space  between  the  threads  of  a  net: 
commonly  written  mesh. 

To  defend  against  the  stings  of  bees,  have  a  net 

knit  with  so  small  maslus,  that  a  bee  cannot  get 

through.  Mortimer. 

I.  Any  thing  mingled  or  beaten  together 

into   an    undistinguished    or    confused 

body,  [from  mischen,  Dutch,  to  mix,  or 

mascher,  French.] 

3.  A  mixture  for  a  horse. 

Put  half  a  peck  of  ground  malt  into  a  pail,  then 
put  to  it  as  much  scalding  water  as  will  wet  it  well; 
stir  it  about  for  half  an  hour  till  the  water  is  very 
sweet,  and  give  it  the  horse  lukewarm:  this  mash  is 
to  be  given  to  a  horse  after  he  has  taken  a  purge,  to 
make  it  work  the  better;  or  in  the  time  of  great  sick- 
ness, or  after  hard  labour.  Farrier's  Diet. 
When  mares  foal,  they  feed  them  with  mashes, 
and  other  moist  food.           Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Mash,  mash.  v.  a.  [mascher,  Fr.] 
I.  To  beat  into  a  confused  mass. 

The  pressure  would  be  intolerable,  and  they 
would  even  mash  themselves  and  all  things  else 
apieces.  More. 

To  break  the  claw  of  a  lobster,  clap  it  between 
the  sides  of  the  dining-room  door:  thus  you  can  do 
it  without  mashing  the  meat.  Sxoift. 

To   mix    malt  and   water  together  in 


2. 

brewing. 

What  was  put  in  the  first  mashing-tub  draw  off, 
as  also  that  liquor  in  the  second  mas/iing-tub. 

Mortimer. 

MASK,  mask.79  n.  a.  \masque,  French.] 

1.  A  cover  to  disguise  the  face;  a  visor. 

Now  Love  pulled  off  his  mask,  and  shewed  his 

face  unto  her,  and  told  her  plainly  that  she  was  his 

prisoner.  Sidney. 

Since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  throw  her  sun-expelling  mesk  away; 


The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roies  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pitch 'd  the  lily  tincture  of  her  face.  Shaksp. 
Could  we  suppose  that  a  mask  represented  ever 
so  naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  character,  it 
can  never  suit  with  the  variety  of  passions  that  are 
incident  to  every  single  person  in  the  whole  course 
of  a  play.  Addison. 

2.  Any  pretence  or  subterfuge. 
Too  plain  thy  nakedness  of  soul  espy'd, 

Why  dost  thou  strive  the  conscious  shame  to  hide, 
By  masks  of  eloquence,  and  veils  of  pride?     Prior. 

3.  A  festive  entertainment,  in  which  the 
company  is  masked. 

Will  you  prepare  for  this  mask  to-night?  Shaksp. 

4.  A  revel;  a  piece  of  mummery;  a  wild 
bustle. 

They  in  the  end  agreed, 
Tha£  at  a  masque  and  common  revelling, 
Which  was  ordain'd,  they  should  perform  the  deed. 

Daniel. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  this  world's 
vain  mask, 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  other  guide.  Milton. 

5.  A  dramatick  performance,  written  in  a 
tragick  style,  without  attention  to  rule^ 
or  probability. 

Thus  I  have  broken  the  ice  to  invention,  for  the 
lively  representation  of  floods  and  rivers  necessary 
for  our  painters  and  poets  in  their  pictures,  poems, 
comedies,  and  masks.  Peacham  _ 

To  Mask,  mask.  v.  a.  \inascjuer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  disguise  with  a  mask  or  visor. 
What  will  grow  of  such  errors  as  go  masked  un- 
der the  cloke  of  divine  authority,   impossible  it  is 
that  the  wit  of  man  should  imagine,  till  time  have 
brought  forth  the  fruits  of  them.  Hooker. 

'Tis  not  my  blood 
Wherein  thou  see'st  me  masked.  Shakspeare. 

Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she; 
But  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure.        Shakspeare. 

The  old  Vatican  Terence  has,  at  the  head  of 
every  scene,  the  figures  of  all  the  persons,  with 
their  particular  disguises;  and  I  saw  an  antique  sta- 
tue masked,  which  was  perhaps  designed  for  Gaa- 
tho  in  the  Eunuch,  for  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  fi- 
gure he  makes  in  the  manuscript.  Addison. 

2.  To  cover;  to  hide. 
I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love, 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye, 

For  sundry  weighty  reasons.  Shaksp. 

As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 
A  thin  aerial  veil  is  drawn 
O'er  beauty'  face,  seeming  to  hide, 
More  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride: 
A  soul  whose  intellectual  beams 
No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  streams.  Crashaw. 

'lo  Mask,  mask.f.  n. 

1.  To  revel;  to  play  the  mummer. 
Thy  gown?  Why,  ay;  come,  taylor,  let  us  see't; 

What  masking  stuff's  here!  Shaksp. 

Masking  habits,  and  a  borrow'd  name, 
Contrive  to  hide  my  plenitude  of  shame.         Prior. 

2.  To  be  disguised  any  way. 

Ma'sker,  mask'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  mask.] 
One  who  revels  in  a  mask;  a  mummer. 

Tell  false  Edward, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride.       Shaksp. 

Let  the  scenes  abound  -with  light,  and  let  the 
maskers  that  are  to  come  down  from  the  scene  have 
some  motions  upon  the  scene  before  their  coming 
down.  Bacon. 

The  maskers  come  late,  and  I  think  will  stay, 
Like  fairies,  till  the  cock  crow  them  away.  Donne. 

Ma'slin,  mas'lin.  adj.  [corrupted  from 
miscellane.]  Composed  of  various  kinds: 
as,  maslin  bread,  made  of  wheat  and 
rye. 


MA'SON,  ma's'n."0  n.  s.    [niapn,  Fr. 
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machio,   low   Latin.]     A  builder   with 

stone. 

Many  find  a  reason  very  wittily  before  the  thing 
be  true;  that  the  materials  being  left  rough,  are 
more  manageable  in  the  mason's  hand  than  if  they 
had  been  smooth.  Wotton. 

A  mason  that  makes  a  wall,  meets  with  a  stone 
that  wants  no  cutting,  and  places  it  in  his  work. 

More. 

Ma'sonry,   ma's'n-re.    n.   s.    [^mu^oncrie, 

French.]     The  craft  or  performance  of 

a  mason. 

MASQUERA'DE,   mus-ktir-rade'.  n.  s. 

[from  masque,  Fr.  ] 

1.  A  diversion   in  which  the  company  is 

masked. 

What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids, 
In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  masquerades, 
Safe  from  the  treach'rous  friend,  and  daring  spark, 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark?  Pope. 

2.  Disguise. 

I  was  upon  the  frolick  this  evening,  and  came  to 

visit  thee  in  masquerade.  Dryden. 

Truth,  of  all  things  the  plainest  and  sincerest,  is 

forced  to  gain  admittance  in  disguise  and  court  us 

in  masquerade.  Felton. 

To  Masquera'ue,  mas-kur-radc'.  v.  n. 

[from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  go  in  disguise. 

A  freak  took  an  ass  in  the  head,  and  he  goes  into 
the  woods,  masquerading  up  and  down  in  a  lion's 
skin.  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  assemble  in  masks. 

I  find  that  our  art  hath  not  gained  much  by  the 
happy  revival  of  masquerading  among  us.       Swift. 

Masquera'der,   mas-kur-ra'dur.416  n.   s. 
[from    masquerade.]     A    person    in    a 

mask. 

The  most  dangerous  sort  of  cheats  are  but  mas- 
queraders  under  the  vizor  of  friends.       V Estrange. 

Mass,  mas.79  n.  s.  [masse,  French;  ?nassa, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  body;  a  lump;  a  continuous  quantity. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  principles,  the  bodies  of 
the  earth,  planets,  comets,  sun,  and  all  things  in 
them,  would  grow  cold  and  freeze,  and  become  in- 
active masses.  Newton. 

Some  passing  into  the'r  pores,  others  adhering 
in  lumps  or  masses  to  their  outsides,  so  as  wholly  to 
cover  and  involve  it  in  the  mass  they  together  con- 
stituted. Woodward. 

2.  A  large  quantity. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's  attire, 
Have  c-)st  a  ma-s  of  publick  treasury  Shaksp. 

He  discovered  to  me  the  richest  mines  which  the. 
Spaniards  have,  and  from  whence  all  the  mass  of 
gold  that  corne^  into  Spain  is  drawn  Raleigh. 

He  had  spent  a  huge  mass  of  treasure  in  trans- 
porting his  army.  +  Davies. 

3.  Bulk;  vast  body. 

The  Creator  of  the  world  would  not  have  framed 
so  huge  a  mass  of  earth  but  for  some  reauoi.able 
creatures  to  have  their  habitation.  Jlbbot. 

This  army  of  such  mass  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince.  Sliaksp. 

4>.  Congeries;  assemblage  indistin<  '. 

The  whole  knowledge  of  groupes,  of  the  lights 
and  shadows,  and  of  those  mosses  which  Titian  calls 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  is,  in  the  prints  of  Reubens,  ex- 
posed clearly  to  the  sight.  Dryden. 

At  distance,  through  an  artfil  glass, 
To  the  mind's  eye  things  well  appear; 

They  lose  their  forms,  and  make  a  mass, 
Confus'd  and  black,  if  brought  too  near.         Prior. 

Where  flowers  grow,  the  ground  at  a  distance 
seems  covered  with  them,  ami  we  must  wt 
before  we  can  distinguish  the  several  we    Is       u 
spring  up  in  such  a  beautiful  mass  of  colour. 

Addison. 
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5.  Gross  body;  the  general;  the  bulk. 

Comets  have  power  over  the  gross  and  mass  of 
things;  but  they  are  rather  gazed  upon  than  wisely 
observed  in  their  effects.  Bacon. 

Where'er  thou  art,  he  is;  th'  eternal  Mind 
Acts  through  all  places;  is  to  none  confin'd: 
Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  above, 
And  through  the  universal  mass  does  move.  Dryden. 

The  mass  of  the  people  have  opened  their  eyes, 
and  will  not  be  governed  by  Clodius  and  Curio. 

Swift. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  and 
strength  of  circulation,  it  may  infect  the  whole  mass 
of  the  fluids.  .Irbuthnot. 

6.  [missa,  Lat.J  The  service  of  the  Ro- 
mish church. 

Burnished  gold  is  that  manner  of  gilding  which 
we  see  in  old  parchment  and  mass  books,  done  by 
monks  and  priests;  who  were  very  expert  therein. 

Peacham. 

He  infers,  that  then  Luther  must  have  been  un- 

pardonably  wicked  in  using  masses  for  fifteen  years. 

Jitlerbury. 

To  Mass,  mas.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  celebrate  mass. 

Their  massing  furniture  they  took  from  the  law, 
lest  having  an  altar  and  a  priest,  they  should  want 
vestments.  Hooker. 

To  Mass,  mas.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  It 
seems  once  to  have  signified  to  thicken; 
to  strengthen. 

They  feared  the  French  might,  with  filling  or 
massing-  the  house,  or  else  by  fortifying,  make  such 
a  piece  as  might  annoy  the  haven.  Hayward. 

MA'SSACRE,  ma'sa-kur.«6  n.  s.  [mas- 
sacre, French;  from  mazzare,  Italian.] 

1.  Carnage;  slaughter;  butchery;  indis- 
criminate destruction. 

Of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men. 

Milton. 
Slaughter  grows  murder,  when  it  goes  too  far, 
And  makes  a  massacre,  what  was  a  war.     Dryden. 

2.  Murder. 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.  Shaksp. 

To  Ma'ssacre,  mas'sa-kur.  v.  a.  \_mas- 
sacrer,  French;  from  the  noun.]  To 
butcher;  to  slaughter  indiscriminately. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all, 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family.  Shaksp. 
Christian  religion,  now  crumbled  into  fractious, 
may,  like  dust,  be  irrecoverably  dissipated,  if  God 
do  not  countermine  us,  or  we  recover  so  much  so- 
briety as  to  forbear  to  massacre  what  we  pretend  to 
love.  Decay  of  Piety. 

After  the  miserable  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  scattered  into 
all  corners,  oppressed  and  detested,  and  sometimes 
massacred  and  extirpated.  Jltterbury. 

MA'SSICO  71,  mas'se-kot.  n.  s.  [French.] 
Ceruss  calcined  by  a  moderate  degree 
of  fire:  of  this  there  are  three  sorts, 
arising  from  the  different  degrees  of 
fire  applied  in  the  operation.  White 
massicot,  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  is 
that  which  has  received  the  least  calci- 
nation; yellow  massicot  has  received 
more,  and  gold  coloured  massicot  stili 
more.  Trevoux. 

Ma'ssi.vess,  mas'se-n£s.        ~)    n.  s.  [from 
Ma'ssiveness,  mas'siv-nes.  5  massy,  mas- 
sive.]    Weight;  bulk;  ponderousness. 
It  was  more  notorious  for  the  daintiness  of  the 
provision  served  in  it,  than  for  the  mossiness  of  the 
dish.  Hakewill. 
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MA'SSIVE,   mas'slv.163?    adj.     [massif, 

MA'SSY,    mas'se.  $    Fr.]     Heavy, 

weighty;  ponderous;  bulky;  continuous. 

If  you  would  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strength, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.  Shakspeare. 

Perhaps  these  few  stones  and  sliug,  used  with  in- 
vocation of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  may  countervail  the 
massive  armour  of  the  uncircumciscd  Philistine. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
No  sideboards  then  with  gilded  plate  were  press'd, 
No  sweating  slaves  with  massive  dishes  dress'd. 

Dryden. 
The  more  gross  and  massive  parts  of  the  terres- 
trial globe,  the  strata  of  stone,  owe  their  order  to 
the  deluge.  Woodward. 

If  these  liquors  or  glasses  were  so  thick  and  mas.'-y 
that  no  light  could  get  through  them,  I  question  not 
but  that  they  would,  like  all  other  opaque  bodies, 
appear  of  one  and  the  same  colour  in  all  p<  sitions 
of  the  eye.  Newton. 

Th'  intrepid  Theban  hears  the  bursting  sky, 
Sees  yawning  rocks  in  massy  fragments  fly, 
And  views  astonish'd  from  the  hills  afar, 
The  floods  descending,  and  the  wat'ry  war.     Pope. 
MAST,  mast.78  79  n.  s.  \jnast,  mat,  Fr. 
maept.  Saxon.] 

1.  The  beam  or  post  raised  above  the  ves- 
sel, to  which  the  sail  is  fixed. 

Ten  masts  attach'd  make  not  the  altitude 
That  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen.  Shaksp. 

He  dropp'd  his  anchors,  and  his  oars  he  piy'd; 
Furl'd  every  sail,  and  drawing  down  the  mast, 
His  vessel  moor'd.  Dryden. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech.    It  has 
in  this  sense  no  plural  termination. 

The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips: 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.  Shaksp. 

Trees  that  bear  most,  and  nuts,  are  more  lasting 
than  those  that  bear  fruits;  as  oaks  and  beeches  last 
longer  than  apples  and  pears.  Bacon. 

When  sheep  fed  like  men  upon  acorns,  a  shep- 
herd drove  his  flock  into  a  little  oak  wood,  and  up 
he  went  to  shake  them  down  some  mast.  VEslrange. 

The  breaking  down  an  old  frame  of  government, 
and  erecting  a  new,  seems  like  the  cutting  down  an 
old  oak  and  planting  a  young  one:  it  is  true,  the 
grandson  may  enjoy  the  shade  and  the  mast,  but 
the  planter,  besides  the  pleasure  of  imagination, 
has  no  other  benefits.  Temple. 

Wond'ring  dolphins  o'er  the  palace  glide; 
On  leaves  and  mast  of  mighty  oaks  they  brouze, 
And  their  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs.  Dryd. 
Ma'sted,    mast'ed.     adj.     [from    mast.] 

Furnished  with  masts. 
MA'STER,   mas'tur.76  ae  n.  s.  [tneester, 
Dutch;  maitre,  French;  7nagiscer,  Lat.] 

1.  One  who  has  servants:  opposed  to  man 
or  servant. 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 
Arc  your's,  my  lord.  Shakspeare. 

1'ake  up  thy  master.  Shakspeare. 

My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge,  that  begg'd  it; 
The  boy,  his  clerk,  brgg'd  mine; 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings.  Shaksp. 

2.  A  director;  a  governour. 

If  thou  be  made  the  master  of  a  feast,  be  among 
them  as  one  of  the  rest.  Ecclcsiasticus. 

O  thou,  my  friend,  my  geni'is,  come  along, 
Thou  master  of  the  poet,  and  the  song.  Pope 

5.   Owner;    proprietor:   with   the   idea   of 
governing. 

An  orator,  who  had  undertaken  to  make  a  pane- 
gyriek  on  Alexander  the  great,  and  who  had  em- 
ployed the  strongest  figures  of  his  rhetorick  iu  the 
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praise  of  Bucephalus,  would  do  quite  the  contrary 
to  that  which  was  expected  from  him;  because  it 
would  be  believed,  that  he  rather  took  the  horse  for 
his  subject  than  the  master.  Dryden. 

4.  A  lord;  a  ruler. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualifications 
in  the  master  of  a  house.  Guardian. 

There  Caesar,  grae'd  with  both  Minervas,  shone, 
Caesar  the  world's  great  master  and  his  own.  Pope. 

Excuse 
The  pride  of  royal  blood,  that  checks  my  soul. 
You  know,  alas!  I  was  not  born  to  kneel, 
To  sue  for  pity,  and  to  own  a  master.  Philips. 

5.  Chief;  head. 

Chief  mrwier-gunner  am  I  of  this  town, 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace.  Shaksp. 

As  a  wise  ?nasfer-builder  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion, aud  another  buildeth  thereon.     1  Corinthians. 

The  best  sets  are  the  heads  got  from  the  very  tops 
of  the  root;  the  next  are  the  runners,  which  spread 
from  the  master  roots.  Mortimer. 

6.  Possessor. 

When  I  have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  drachms,  I  shall  naturally  set  myself 
on  the  foot  of  a  prince,  and  will  demand  the  grand 
vizar's  daughter  in  marriage.  Addison. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  may  make  himself  master  of 
the  French  dominions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone. 

Addison. 

7.  Commander  of  a  trading  ship. 

An  unhappy  master  is  he  that  is  made  cunning 
by  many  shipwrecks;  a  miserable  merchant,  that 
is  neither  rich  nor  wise,  but  after  some  bankrupts. 

Ascham. 
A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap; 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  th'  Tyger. 

Shaksptare. 

8.  One  uncontrolled. 

Let  ev'ry  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.  Shaksp. 

Great,  and  increasing;  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master.  Shaksp. 

9.  An  appellation  of  respect. 

Master  doctor,  you  have  brought  those  drugs. 

Shakspeare. 
Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  him  near  the  king. 

Shakspeare. 
Masters,  play  here,  I  will  content  your  pains, 
Something  that's  brief;  and  bid  good  morrow. 

Shakspeare. 

10.  A  young  gentleman. 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 
Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice. 

Dryden. 

Master  lay  with  his  bedchamber  towards  the  south 
sun ;  miss  lodg'd  in  a  garret,  exposes!  to  the  north 
wind.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 
house,  they  are  impediments  to  the  diversions  of  the 
servants;  the  remedy  is  to  bribe  them,  that  they 
may  not  tell  tales.  Swift. 

1 1.  One  who  teaches;  a  teacher:  correla- 
tive to  scholar  or  learner. 

Very  few  men  are  wise  by  their  own  counsel,  or 
learned  by  their  own  teaching;  for  he  that  was  only 
taught  by  himself  had  a  fool  to  his  master.  B.  Jons. 

To  the  Jews  join  the  Egyptians,  the  first  masters 
oflearning.  South. 

Masters  and  teachers  should  not  raise  difficulties 
to  their  scholars;  but  smooth  their  way,  aud  help 
them  forwards.  Locke. 

12.  A  man   eminently  skilful  in  practice 
or  science. 

The  great  mocking  master  mock'd  not  then, 
When  he  said,  Truth  was  buried  here  below. 

Davies. 

Spenser  and  Fairfax,  great  masters  of  our  lan- 
guage, saw  much  farther  into  the  beauties  of  our 
numbers  than  those  who  followed.  Dryden. 

A  man  must  not  only  be  able  to  judge  of  words 
and  style,  but  he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too;  he 
must  perfectly  understand  his  author's  tongue,  and 
absolutely  command  his  own.  Dryden. 


He  that  does  not  pretend  to  painting,  is  not  touch- 
ed at  the  commendation  of  a  master  in  that  profes- 
sion. Collier. 

No  care  is  taken  to  improve  young  men  in  their 
own   language,   that  they  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand, and  be  masters  of  it.  Locke 
13.  A  title  of  dignity  in  the   universities: 

as,  master  of  arts. 
To   Ma'ster,  ma'stur.93  *18  v.  a.   [from 
the  noun."] 

1.  To  be  a  master  to;  to  rule;  to  govern. 

Ay,  good  faith, 
And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee.    Shaksp. 

2.  To  conquer;  to  overpower;  to  subdue. 

Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood, 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage.  Shaksp. 

The  princes  of  Germany  did  not  think  him  sent 
to  command  the  empire,  who  was  neither  able  to 
rule  his  insolent  subjects  of  England,  nor  master  his 
rebellious  people  in  Ireland.  Davies. 

Then  comes  some  third  party,  that  masters  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  carries  away  the  booty. 

V  Estrange. 

Honour  burns  in  me,  not  so  fiercely  bright, 
But  pale  as  fires  when  mastered  by  the  light.  Dryd. 

Obstinacy  and  wilful  neglects  must  be  mastered, 
even  though  it  cost  blows.  Locke. 

A  man  can  no  more  justly  make  use  of  another's 
necessity,  than  he  that  has  more  strength  can  seize 
upon  a  weaker,  master  him  to  his  obedience,  and, 
with  a  dagger  at  his  throat,  offer  him  death  or  sla- 
very. Locke. 

The  reformation  of  an  habitual  sinner  is  a  work 
of  time  and  patience;  evil  customs  must  be  mastered 
and  subdued  by  degrees.  Calamifs  Sermons. 

3.  To  execute  with  skill. 
I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  trans- 
actions and  privileges  of  Bohemia,  as  to  be  fit  to 
handle  that  part:  and  I  will  not  offer  at  that  1  can- 
not master.  Bacon. 

Master-hand,  ma'stur-hand.  n.  s.  The 
hand  of  a  man  eminently  skilful. 

Musick  resembles  poetry;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach.     Pope. 
Master-jest,  ma'sttir-jest.  «.  s.    Princi- 
pal jest. 

Who  shall  break  the  master-jest, 
And  what,  and  how,  upon  the  rest?  Hudibras. 

Master-key,  ma'stur-ke.  n.  s.  The  key 
which  opens  many  locks,  of  which  the 
subordinate  keys  open  each  only  one. 

This  master-key 
Frees  every  lock,  and  leads  us  to  his  person.  Dryd. 

Ma'ster-sinew,  ma'stur-sin'nu.  n.  $. 
The  master-sinew  is  a  large  sinew  that  surrounds 
the  hough,  and  divides  it  from  the  bone  by  a  hollow 
place,  where  the  wind-galls  are  usually  seated, 
which  is  the  largest  and  most  visible  sinew  in  a 
horse's  body;  this  oftentimes  is  relaxed  or  restrain- 
ed. Farrier'1  s  Dictionary. 

Master-string,  ma'stur-string.  n.  s. 
Principal  string. 

He  touch'd  me 
Ev'n  on  the  tender'st  point;  the  master-string, 
That  makes  most  harmony  or  discord  to  mer 
I  own  the  glorious  subject  fires  my  breast.      Rowe. 

Master-stroke,  ma'stur-stroke.  n.  s. 
Capital  pertormance. 

Ye  skilful  masters  of  Machaon's  race, 
Who  nature's  mazy  intricacies  trace: 
Tell  how  your  search  has  here  eluded  been, 
How  oft  amaz'd  and  ravish 'd  you  have  seen 
The  conduct,  prudence,  and  stupendous  art, 
And  master-strokes  in  each  mechanic  part.  Blackm. 

Master-teeth,  ma'stUT-tee/A.  n.  s.  The 
principal  teeth. 

Some  living  creatures  have  their  master-teeth  in- 
dented one  within  another  like  saws;  as  lions  and 


dogs. 


Bacon. 


Ma'sterdom,  ma'sttir-diim.166  n.  s.  [from 
master.']    Dominion;  rule.    Not  in  use. 

You  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  dispatch, 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom.  Shaksp. 

Ma'sterless,  ma'stur-les.  adj.  [from  mas- 
ter.] 

1.  Wanting  a  master  or  owner. 

When  all  was  past  he  took  his  forlorn  weed, 
His  silver  shield  now  idle  masterless.  Fairy  Queen, 
The  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains  or  loses 
Your  sword  or  mine;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Ungoverned;  unsubdued. 
Mas'terly,   ma'stur-le.   adv.    With  the 

skill  of  a  master. 

Thou  dost  speak  masterly, 

Young  though  thou  art.  Shaksp. 

I  read  a  book;  I  think  it  very  masterly  written. 

Swift. 
Ma'sterliness,  ma'stur-le-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

?nasterly.]     Eminent  skill. 
Ma'sterly,  ma'stur-le.  adj.  [from  mas- 
ter.] 

1.  Suitable  to  a  master;  artful;  skilful. 

As  for  the  warmth  of  fancy,  the  masterly  figures, 
and  the  copiousness  of  imagination,  he  has  exceed- 
ed all  others.  Dryden. 

That  clearer  strokes  of  masterly  design, 
Of  wise  contrivance,  and  of  judgment  shine, 
In  all  the  parts  of  nature,  we  assert, 
Than  in  the  brightest  works  of  human  art.  Blackm. 

A  man  either  discovers  new  beauties,  or  receives 
stronger  impressions  from  the  masterly  strokes  of 
a  great  author  every  time  he  peruses  him.   Addison. 

2.  Imperious;  with  the  sway  of  a  master. 
Ma'sterpirce,  ma'stur-pese.  n.  s.  [mas- 
ter and  fiiece.] 

1.  Capital  performance;  any  thing  done  or 
made  with  extraordinary  skill. 

This  is  the  masterpiece,  and  most  excellent  part,  of 
the  work  of  reformation,  aud  is  worthy  of  his  ma- 
jesty. Davies. 

'Tis  done;  and  'twas  my  masterpiece,  to  work 
My  safety,  'twixt  two  dangerous  extremes: 
Scyllaand  Charybdis.  Denham. 

Let  those  consider  this  who  look  upon  it  as  a 
piece  of  art,  and  the  masterpiece  of  conversation, 
to  deceive,  and  make  a  prey  of  a  credulous  and 
well-meaning  honesty.  South. 

This  wond'rous  masterpiece  I  fain  would  see; 
This  fatal  Helen,  who  can  wars  inspire.      Dryden. 

The  fifteenth  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  whole  me- 
tamorphoses. Dryden. 

In  the  first  ages,  when  the  great  souls  and  master- 
pieces of  human  nature  were  produced,  men  shined 
by  a  noble  simplicity  of  behaviour.  Addison. 

2.  Chief  excellence. 

Beating  up  of  quarters  was  his  masterpiece. 

Clarendon. 

Dissimulation  was  his  masterpiece;  in  which  he  so 
much  excelled,  that  men  were  not  ashamed  of  being 
deceived  but  twice  by  him.  Clarendon. 

Ma'stership,  ma'stur-ship.  n.  s.   [from 
master.] 

1 .  Dominion;  rule;  power. 

2.  Superiority;  pre-eminence. 

For  Python  slain  he  Pythian  games  decreed, 
Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive, 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariot  drive. 
H  Dryden. 

3.  Chief  work. 

Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown 'd  in  fight, 
The  mastership  of  heav'n  in  face  and  mind.  Dryden. 

4.  Skill;  knowledge. 

You  were  used 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits; 
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That  when  the  sea  was  calm  all  boats  alike 
Shew'd  mastership  in  floating.  Shaksp. 

5.  A  title  of  ironical  respect. 

How  now,  signior  Launce!  what  news  with  your 
mastership?  Shaksp. 

Ma'sterwort,  ma'stur-wurt.  n.  s.  [mas- 
ter and  pipe,  Sax.]  A  plant. 

Masterwort  is  raised  of  seeds,  or  runners  from  the 
roots.  Mortimer. 

Ma'stery,  ma'stur-e.  n.  s.  [mat  (rise, 
French;  from  master.'] 

\.  Dominion;  rule. 

If  divided  by  mountains,  they  will  fight  for  the 
mastery  of  the  passages  of  the  tops,  and  for  the 
towns  that  stand  upon  the  roots.  Raleigh. 

2.  Superiority;  pre-eminence. 

If  a  man  strive  for  masteries,  yet  is  he  not  crown- 
ed except  he  strive  lawfully.  2  Timothy. 

This  is  the  case  of  those  that  will  try  masteries 
with  their  superiors,  and  bite  that  which  is  too  hard. 

L' Estrange. 

Good  men  I  suppose  to  live  in  a  state  of  mortifi- 
cation, under  a  perpetual  conflict  with  their  bodily 
appetites,  and  struggling  to  get  the  mastery  over 
them.  Atterbury. 

3.  Skill;  dexterity. 

Chief  masVry  to  dissect, 
With  long  and  tedious  havock,  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feign'd.  Milton. 

He  could  attain  to  a  mastery  in  all  languages, 
and  sound  the  depths  of  all  aits  and  sciences. 

Tillotson. 

To  give  sufficient  sweetness,  a  mastery  in  the  lan- 
guage is  required:  the  poet  must  have  a  magazine 
of  words,  and  have  the  art  to  manage  his  few  vow- 
els to  the  best  advantage.  Dryden. 

4.  Att  unment  of  skill  or  power. 

The  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue  being  un- 
pleasant in  itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with 
other  difficulties.  Locke. 

Ma'stful,  mast'ful.  adj.  [from  mast.] 
Abounding  in  mast,  or  fruit  of  oak, 
beech,  or  chestnut. 

Some  from  seeds  inclos'd  on  earth  arise, 
For  thus  the  mastful  chesnut  mates  the  skies. 

Dryden. 
Mastica'tion,     mas-te-ka'shun.     n.      s. 
[rnasticatio,  Lat.]    The  act  of  chewing. 
In  birds  there  is  no  mastication,  or  comminution 
of  the  meat  in  the  mouth:  but  in  such  as  are  not 
carnivorous  it  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the 
crop  or  craw,  and  thence  transferred  iuto  the  giz- 
zard. Ray. 
Mastication  is  a  necessary  preparation  of  solid 
aliment,  without  which  there  can  be  no  good  di- 
gestion.                                                     Arbuthnot. 
Ma'sticatory,    mas'te-ka-tnr-e.612   n.  s. 
[inasticatoire,  Fr.]     A  medicine  to  be 
chewed  only,  not  swallowed. 
Remember  masticatories  for  the  mouth.     Bacon. 
Salivation   and   masticalories  evacuate  consider- 
ably; salivation  many  pints  of  phlegm  in  a  day,  and 
very  much  by  chewing  tobacco.                     Floyer. 
Ma'stich,  mas'tik.3*'  n.  s.  [mastic,  Fr.] 

1.  A  kind  of  gum  gathered  from  trees  of 

the  same  name  in  Scio. 

YVe  may  apply  intercipients  upon  the  temples  of 
mastich;  frontals  may  also  be  applied.       Wiseman. 

2.  A  kind  of  mortar  or  cement. 

As  for  (he  small  particles  or  brick  and  stone,  the 
least  moistness  would  join  them  together,  and  turn 
them  into  a  kind  of  mastich,  which  those  insects 
could  not  divide.  Addison. 

Ma'sticot,    mas'te-kot.    n.    «.    [marum, 
Lat.]  Sec  Massicot. 
Grind  your  masticot  with  saffron  in  gum  water. 

Peacham. 

Masticot  is  very  light,  because  it  is  a  very  clear 

yellow,  and  very  near  to  white  Dryden. 

Ma'stiff,  mas'tif.  n.  s.  mastives,  plural. 


[mastin,  Fr.  mastino,  Italian.]  A  dog  of 
the  largest  size;  a  bandog;  a  dog  kept 
to  watch  the  house. 

As  savage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastives  bait, 
When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore, 

Forgets  with  wary  ward  them  to  await, 
But  with  his  dreadful  horns  them  drives  afore. 

Spenser. 

When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastiff  jaws, 
We  shall  hear  musick,  wit,  and  oracle.        Shaksp. 

When  we  knock  at  a  farmer's  door,  the  first  an- 
swer shall  be  his  vigilant  mastiff.  More. 

Soon  as  Ulysses  near  th'  enclosure  drew, 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  mastives  flew.    Pope. 

Let  the  mastiffs  amuse  themselves  about  a  sheep's 

skin  stuffed  with  hay,  provided  it  will  keep  them 

from  worrying  the  flock.  Swift. 

Ma'stless,   mast'les.   adj.   [from    mast.] 

Bearing  no  mast. 

Her  shining  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  loosely  spread, 
A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adorn'd  her  head.  Dryden. 
Ma'stlin,  mes'lin.  n.  s.  [from  mesler, 
French;  to  mingle,  or  rather  corrupted 
from  misccllane.]  Mixed  corn:  as, 
wheat  and  rye. 

The  tother  for  one  lofe  hath  twaine 
Of  mastlin,  of  rie  and  of  wheat.  Tusser. 

MAT,  mat.  n.  s.  [meacce,  Sax.  matte, 
German;  matta,  Latin.]  A  texture  of 
sedge,  flags,  or  rushes. 

The  women  and  children  in  the  west  of  Cornwall 
make  mats  of  a  small  and  fine  kind  of  bents  there 
growing,  which  serve  to  cover  floors  and  walls. 

Carew. 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floors  of  plaister,  and  the  walls  of  dung.  Pope. 
To  Mat,  mat.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  mats. 

Keep  the  doors  and  windows  of  your  conservato- 
ries well  malted  and  guarded  from  the  piercing  air. 

Evelyn. 

2.  To  twist  together;  to  join  like  a  mat. 

I  on  a  fountain  light, 
Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted; 

The  banks  with  daffadillies  dight, 
With  grass  like  sleave  was  matted.  Drayton. 

Sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  oak, 
Or  on  the  matted  grass  he  lies; 

No  god  of  sleep  he  did  invoke: 
The  stream  that  o'er  the  pebble  flies, 
With  gentle  slumber  crowns  his  eyes.  Dryden. 

He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare, 
And  o'er  his  eye-brows  hung  his  matted  hair. 

Dryden. 

The  spleen  consisteth  of  muscular  fibres,  all  mat- 
ted, as  in  the  skiu,  but  in  more  open  work.     Grew. 

Ma'tadore,  mat-a-dore'.  n.  s.  \_matador, 
a  murderer,  Spanish.]  One  of  the  three 
principal  cards  in  the  games  of  ombre 
and  quadrille,  which  are  always  the  two 
black  aces,  and  the  deuce  in  spades  and 
clubs,  and  the  seven  in  hearts  and  dia- 
monds. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  matadores, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors.      Pope. 

MA'TACHIN,  mat'a-shin.  n.  s.  [French.] 
An  old  dance. 

Whoever  saw  a  matachin  dance  to  imitate  fight- 
ing: this  was  a  fight  that  did  imitate  the  matachin; 
for  they  being  but  three  that  fought,  every  one  had 
two  adversaries  striking  him,  who  struck  the  third. 

Sidney. 

MATCH,  matsh.352  n.  s.  [jneche,  French; 
miccia,  Italian;  probably  from  mico,  to 
shine,  Latin:  surely  not,  as  Skinntr  con- 
jectures, from  the  Saxon  maca,  a  com- 
panion, because  a  match  is  companion 
to  a  gun.] 


1.  Any  thing  that  catches  fire;  generally 
a  card,  rope,  or  small  chip  of  wood 
dipped  in  melted  sulphur. 

Try  them  in  several  bottles  matches,  and  see 
which  of  them  last  longest  without  stench.     Bacon. 

He  made  use  of  trees  as  matches  to  set  Druina  a 
fire.  Howel. 

Being  willing  to  try  something  that  would  not 
cherish  much  fire  at  once,  and  would  keep  fire  much 
longer  than  a  coal,  we  took  a  piece  of  ma!c/i,  such  as 
soldiers  use.  B&yle. 

2.  [from  t*.<*xv,  a  fight;  or  from  maca, Sax. 
one  equal  to  another.]  A  contest;  a 
game;  any  thing  in  which  there  is  con- 
test or  opposition. 

Shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears? 

Shaksp. 

The  goat  was  mine,  by  singing  fairly  won. 
A  solemn  match  was  made;  he  lost  the  prize.  Dryd. 

3.  [from  maca,  Saxon.]  One  equal  to  an- 
other; one  able  to  contest  with  another. 

Government  mitigates  the  inequality  of  power, 
and  makes  an  innocent  man,  though  of  the  lowest 
rank,  a  match  for  the  mightiest  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects. Addison. 

The  old  man  has  met  with  his  match.  Sped. 

The  natural  shame  that  attends  vice,  makes  them 
zealous  to  encourage  themselves  by  numbers,  and 
form  a  party  against  religion:  it  is  with  pride  they 
survey  their  increasing  strength,  and  begin  to  think 
themselves  a  match  for  virtue.  Rogers. 

4.  One  that  suits  or  tallies  with  another. 

5.  A  marriage. 

The  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities, 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter.  Shak. 
Love  doth  seldom  suffer  itself  to  be  confined  by 
other  matches  than  those  of  its  own  making.    Boyle. 

With  him  she  strove  to  join  Lavinia's  hand, 
But  dire  portents  the  purpos'd  match  withstand. 

Dryden . 

6.  One  to  be  married. 

She  inherited  a  fair  fortune  of  her  own,  and  was 
very  rich  in  a  personal  estate,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  the  richest  match  of  the  west.  Clarendon. 

To  Match,  matsh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  equal  to. 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.  Shaksp. 

0  thou,  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness?  life  will  be  too  short 
And  every  measure  fail  me .  Shaksp. 

2.  To  show  an  equal. 
No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies 

and  his  conduct.  South. 

3.  To  oppose  as  equal. 
Eternal  might 

To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presum'd 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn.    Milton. 
What,   though   his  heart  be  great,  his  actions 
gallant, 
He  wants  a  crown  to  poise  against  a  crown, 
Birth  to  match  birth,  and  power  to  balance  power. 

Dryden. 

The  shepherd's  kalendar  of  Spenser  is  not  to  be 

matchedia  any  modern  language.  Dryden. 

4.  To  suit;  to  proportion. 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength, 
And  often  try  what  weight  they  can  support.    Ro*c 

Mine  have  been  still, 
Molded  with  my  birth;  a  younger  brother's  hopes. 

Roive. 
Employ   their  wit  and  humour   in  ciiusing  and 
matching  of  patterns  and  colours.  Su\ft. 

..  To  many;  to  give  in  marriage. 
Great  king, 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray, 
To  match  you  where  1  hate.  Shak',' 

Thou  dost  protest  thy  love,  and  would'st  it  show 
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By  matching  her,  as  she  would  match  her  foe. 

Donne. 

Them  willingly  they  would  have  still  retain'd, 

•Ami  matched  unto  the  prince.  Daniel. 

When  a  man  thinks  himself  matched  to  one  who 

should  be  a  comfort  to  him,  instead  thereof  he  finds 

in  his  bosom  a  beast.  South. 

A  senator  of  Rome  while  Rome  surviv'd, 
Would  not  have  malch'd  his  daughter  with  a  king. 

Addison. 
To  Match,  matsh.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  married. 

A  thing  that  may  luckily  fall  out  to  him  that  hath 
the  blessing  to  match  with  some  heroical-minded 
lady.  Sidney^ 

I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.      Shaksp. 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,   and   wolves   with 
sheep, 
And  every  creature  couple  with  his  foe.       Dryden. 

All  creatures  else  are  much  unworthy  thee, 
They  matched,  and  thou  alone  are  left  for  me.  Dryd. 

2.  To  suit;  to  be  proportionate;  to  tally. 
Ma'ichable,    matsh'a-bl.406    adj.    [from 

match.] 

1.  Suitable;  equal;  fit  to  be  joined. 

Ye,  whose  high  worths  surpassing  paragon, 
Could  not  on  earth  have  found  one  fit  for  mate, 

Ne  but  in  heaven  matchable  to  none, 
Why  did  ye  stoop  unto  so  lowly  state?         Spenser. 

2.  Correspondent. 

Those  at  land  that  are  not  matchable  with  any 
upon  our  shores,  are  of  those  very  kinds  which  are 
found  no  where  but  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea. 

Woodxoard. 
MA'rrcHLESs,matsh'les. adj.  [trommatc/i.] 
Having  no  equal. 

This  happy  day  two  lights  are  seen, 
A  glorious  saint,  a.  matchless  queen.  Waller. 

Much  less,  in  arms,  oppose  thy  matchless  force, 
When  thy  sharp  spurs  shall  urge  thy  foaming  horse. 

Dryden. 
Ma'tchlessly,   matsh'les-le.  adv.    In  a 

manner  not  to  be  equalled. 
Ma'tohlessness,     matsh'les-nes.     n.     s. 
[from  matchless-]  State  of  being  with- 
out an  equal. 
MA'TCHMAKKj^matsb/ma-kur. n.  s. [match 
and  make.] 

1.  One  who  contrives  marriages. 

You  came  to  him  to  know 
If  you  should  carry  me,  or  no; 
And  would  have  hir'd  him  and  his  imps, 
To  be  your  matchmakers  and  pimps.  Hudibras. 

2.  One  who  makes  matches  to  burn. 
Mate,  mate.77  n.  s.  [maca,  Saxon;  maet, 

Dutch.] 

1.  A  husband  or  wife. 

I  that  am  frail  flesh  and  earthly  wight, 
Unworthy  match  for  such  immortal  mate, 
Myself  well  wote,  and  mine  unequal  fate.  Spenser. 

2.  A  companion,  male  or  female. 

Go,  base  intruder!  over-weening  slave! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates.  Shaksp. 

My  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  male  in  errpire, 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  wars.  Shaksp. 

Ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you;  there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  soar. 

Milton. 
Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  cloud; 
Hear'st  thou  not  hymns  and  songs  divinely  loud: 
There  mounts  Amyntas,  the  young  cherubs  play 
About  their  godlike  mate,  and  sing  him  on  his  way. 

Dryden. 
Leave  thy  bride  alone: 
Go,  leave  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play, 
At  sports  mere  harmless  till  the  break  of  day. 

Dryden. 

3.  The  male  or  female  of  animals. 

Pari  single,  or  with  mate, 


Graze  the  sea-weed,   their  pasture,  and  through 

groves 
Of  coral  stray.  Milton. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  elephants  know  no  copulation 
with  any  other  than  their  own  proper  mate.  Jlyliffe. 

4.  One  that  sails  in  the  same  ship. 

What  vengeance  on  the  passing  fleet  she  pour'd, 
The  master  frighted,  and  the  mates  devour'd. 

Roscommon. 

5.  One  that  eats  at  the  same  tabic. 

6.  The  second  in  subordination  in  a  ship: 
as,  the  master's  mate;  the  chirurgton's 
mate. 

To  Mate,  mate.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  match;  to  marry. 

Ensample  make  of  him  your  hapless  joy, 
And  of  myself  now  mated  as  you  see, 

Whose  prouder  vaunt,  that  proud  avenging  boy 
Did  soon  pluck  down,  and  curb'd  my  liberty. 

Spenser. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 
Must  die  for  love.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  be  equal  to. 

Some  from  seeds  inclos'd  on  earth  arise, 
For  thus  the  mastful  chesnut  mates  the  skies.  Dryd. 

Parnassus  is  its  name;  whose  forky  rise 
Mounts  through  the  clouds,  and  mates  the  lofty  skies: 
High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion  wafting  mooi'd  his  little  skiff.     Dryden. 

3.  To  oppose;  to  equal. 

I  i'  th'  way  of  loyalty  and  truth, 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 
And  all  that  love  his  follies.  Shaksp. 

4.  [mailer,  French;  matar,  Spanish.]  To 
subdue;  to  confound;  to  crush.  Not  in 
use. 

That  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 

Shaksp. 
My  sense  she  'as  mated,  and  amaz'd  my  sight. 

Shaksp. 

Why  this  is  strange;  go  call  the  abbess  hither; 

I  think  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad.       Shaksp. 

The  great  effects  that  may  come  of  industry  and 

perseverance  who  knoweth  not?   For  audacity  doih 

almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  sort  of  minds. 

Bacon. 
MATE'RIAL,   ma-te're-al.506  adj.  [ma- 
teriel, Fr.  materialise  Lat.] 

1.  Consisting  of  matter;  corporeal;  not 
spiritual. 

When  we  judge,  our  minds  we  mirrors  make, 
And  as  those  glasses  which  material  be, 

Forms  of  material  things  do  only  take, 
For  thoughts  or  minds  in  them  we  cannot  see. 

Davies. 

That  these  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  were  ma- 
terial trees,  though  figures  of  the  law  and  the  gos- 
pel, it  is  not  doubted  by  the  most  religious  and 
learned  writers.  Raleigh. 

2.  Important;  momentous;  essential:  with 
to  before  the  thing  to  which  relation  is 
noted. 

We  must  propose  unto  all  men  certain  "petitions, 
incident,  and  very  material  in  causes  of  this  nature. 

Hooker. 
Hold  them  for  catholicks  or  hereticks,  it  is  not  a 
thing  either  one  way  or  another,  in  this  question, 
material.  Hooker. 

What  part  of  the  world  soever  we  fall  into,  the 
ordinary  use  of  this  very  prayer  hath,  with  equal 
continuance,  accompanied  the  same,  as  one  of  the 
principal  and  most  material  duftes  of  honour  done 
to  Christ.  Hooker- 

It  may  discover  some  secret  meaning  and  intent 
therein,  very  material  to  the  state  of  that  govern- 
ment. Spenser. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  you  allow  or  disal- 
low that  book,  neither  is  it  material.          Whilgift. 

He  would  not  stay,  at  your  petitions  made, 
His  business  more  material.  .Sluiksp. 


Neither  is  this  a  question  of  words,  but  infinitely 
material  in  nature.  Bacon. 

I  pass  the  rest,  whose  every  race  and  name, 
And  kinds  are  less  material  to  my  theme.    Dryden. 
As  for  the  more  material  faults  of  writing,  though 
I  see  many  of  them,  I  want  leisure  to  amend  them. 

Dryden. 
1  shall  in  the  account  of  simple  ideas,  set  down 
only  such  as  are  most  material  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. Locke. 
In  this  material  point,  the  constitution  of  the  En- 
glish government  far  exceeds  all  others.  Swift. 
3.  Not  formal:   as,    though   the    material 
action  was  the  same,  it  was  formerly 
different. 

Mate'rialist,  ma-te're-al-ist.  n.  s.  [from 
material.]  One  who  denies  spiritual 
substances. 

He  was  bent  upon  making  Memmius  a  material- 
ist. _  Dryden. 

Materiality,  ma-te-re-aTe-te.  n.  s.  [ma- 
terialite,  French;  from  material.]  Cor- 
poreity; material  existence;  not  spiritu- 
ality. 

Considering  that  corpoi  iety  could  not  agree  with 
this  universal  subsistent  nature,  abstracting  from  all 
materiality  in  his  ideas,  and  giving  them  an  actual 
subsistence  in  nature,  he  made  them  like  angels, 
whose  essences  were  to  be  the  essence,  and  to  give 
existence  to  corporeal  individuals;  and  so  eack 
idea  was  embodied  in  every  individual  of  its  species. 

Digby. 

Mate'rially,  ma-te're-al-e.  adv.  [from 
material.] 

1 .  In  the  state  of  matter. 

I  do  not  mean,  that  any  thing  is  separable  from 
a  body  by  fire  that  was  not  materially  pre-existent 
in  it.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  formerly. 

Though  an  ill  intention  is  certainly  sufficient  to 
spoil  and  corrupt  an  act  in  itself  materially  good, 
yet  no  good  intention  whatsoever  can  rectify  or  in- 
fuse a  moral  goodness  into  an  act  otherwise  evil. 

South. 

3.  Importantly;  essentially. 

All  this  concerneth  the  customs  of  the  Irish  very 
materially  as  well  to  reform  those  which  are  evil; 
as  to  confirm  and  continue  those  which  are  good. 

Spenser. 
Mate'rialness,  ma-te're-al-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  material.']  State  of  being  mate- 
rial. 
Mate'rials,  ma-te're-alz.  n.  s.  [this  word 
is  scarcely  used  in  the  singular;  mate- 
riaux,  Fr.]  The  substance  of  which  any 
thing  is  made. 

The  West  Indians,  and  many  nations  of  the  Afri- 
cans, finding  means  and  materials,  have  been  taught 
by  their  own  necessities,  to  pass  rivers  in  a  boat  ot 
one  tree.  Raleigh. 

Intending  an  accurate  enumeration  of  medical 
materials,  the  omission  hereof  affords  some  proba- 
bility it  was  not  used  by  the  ancients.  Brown. 

David,  who  made  such  rich  provision  of  materials 
for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  because  he  had  dipt 
his  hands  in  blood,  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a  stone 
in  that  sacred  pile.  Suth. 

That  lamp  in  one  of  the  heathen  temples  the  art 
of  man  might  make  of  some  such  material  as  the 
stone  asbestus,  which  being  once  enkindled,  will 
burn  without  being  consumed.  Wilkins.  • 

The  materials  of  that  building  very  fortunately 
ranged  themselves  into  that  delicate  order,  that  it 
must  be  a  very  great  chance  that  parts  them. 

Tillotson. 

Simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge, 
arc  suggested  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and  re- 
flection. Locke. 

Such  a  fool  was  never  found, 
Who  pull'd  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
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Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 

Materials  for  an  house  decay'd.  Swift. 

Mate'riate,  ma-te're-at.  }  odj.\_ma- 

Mate'riated,  ma-te're-aied.  £   teriatus, 
Latin. J  Consisting  of  matter. 

After  long  enquiry  of  things  immerse  in  matter, 
interpose  some  subject  which  is  iinrnateriate  or  less 
maleriate,  such  as  this  of  sounds,  to  the  end  that  the 
intellect  may  be  rectified,  and  become  not  partial. 

Bacon. 
Materia'tion,  ma-te-re-a'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
materia,  Latin.]     The   act  of  forming 
matter. 

Creation  is  the  production  of  all  things  out  of  no- 
thing; a  formation  not  only  of  matter  but  of  form, 
and  a  materiation  even  of  matter  itself.         Brown. 
Mate'rnal,  ma-ter'nai.s8  adj.    [materne, 
Fr.  maternus,  Lat.]  Motherly;  befitting 
or  pertaining  to  a  mother. 

The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles, 
Aud  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  smiles: 

At  his  first  aptness  the  maternal  love 
Those  rudiments  of  reason  did  improve.      Dryilen. 
Mate'rnity,  ma-ter'ne-te. n.s.  [maternite, 
Fr.  from  maternus,  Lat.]    The  charac- 
ter or  relation  of  a  mother. 
Mat-fe'lon,  mai'fel-un.   n.  s.  [matte?;  to 
kill,  and  felon^  a  thief.]    A   species  of 
knap-weed  growing  wild 
^MATHEMATICAL,    ma;A-e-mat'e 

kal/"'y 
MATHEMATICK,  mkth-k 

adj.  \jnathtmaticus,  Lat.]  Considered 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mathe- 
maticians. 

The  east  and  west 
Upon  the  globe,  a  mathematick  point 
Only  divides:  thus  happiness  and  misery, 
And  all  extremes,  are  still  contiguous.       Denham. 
It  is  as  impossible  for  an  aggregate  of  finites  to 
comprehend  or  exhaust  one  infinite,  as  it  is  for  the 
greatest  number  of  mathematick  points  to  amount 
to,  or  constitute  a  body.  Boyle. 

I  suppose  all  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  situat- 
ed in  an  exact  and  mathematical  evenness.  Bentley. 
Mathema'tically,    in&th  e-mat'te-kai-e. 
adv.  [from  mathematick.']  According  to 
the  laws  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 
We  may  be  mathematically  certain,  that  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  according  to  the  density  of  the  sun- 
beams, and  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  body  of  the  sun.    Bentley. 
Mathematician,  ma/A-e-ma-tish'an.  n.  s. 
\_mathematicus,    Latin;    mathematicien, 
French.]  A  man  versed  in  the  mathema- 
ticks. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  matliematicians  of  the 
age  assured  me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  took 
in  reading  Virgil  was  in  examining  vEneas's  voyage 
by  the  map.  Spectator. 

Mathema'ticks,  ma^-e-mat'liks.  n.  s. 
[futhifuiruai  ]  That  science  which  con- 
templates whatever  is  capable  of  being 
numbered  or  measured;  and  it  is  either 
pure  or  mixt;  pure  considers  abstract- 
ed quantity,  without  any  relation  to 
matter;  mixt  is  interwoven  with  physi- 
cal considerations.  Harris. 

The  viatlumaticks  and  the  metaphysicks 
Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

Shakspeare. 
See  mystery  to  mathematicks  fly.  Pope. 

Ma'thes,  ma'Mez.  n.  n.  [chamam&lum 
syl-ue&treJ]   An  herb.  Jiinsworth. 

Mathe'sis,  ma-;Ae'sis.630  n.  s.  [^^^i?.] 
The  doctrine  of  mathematicks. 


Mad  mathesis  alone  was  unconfm'd.  Pope. 

Ma'tin,  mat/tin.  adj.  \jnatine,  French;  ma- 
tutinus,  Lat.]  Morning;  used  in  the 
morning. 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  trumpet  sung.  Alilton. 

I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  siglis  for  thee; 
Thy  image  steals  between  rny  Uod  and  me.    Pope. 
Ma'tin,  mat'tin.  n.  s.  Morning 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  mattin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  unefl'ectual  fire.     Shakspeare. 
Ma'tins,   mat'tinz.    n.   s.    \jmatinesy  Fr.J 
Morning  worship. 

The  winged  choristers  began 
To  chirp  their  mattins.  Cleaveland. 

By  the  pontifical,  no  altar  is  consecrated  with- 
out reliques;  the  vigils  are  celebrated  before  them, 
and  the  nocturn  and  mattins,  for  the  saints  whose 
the  reliques  are.  Stitlingjhet. 

That  he  should  raise  his  mitred  crest  on  high, 
And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 
To  sacred  rites;  and  vex  th'  etherial  powers 
With  midnight  mattins,  at  uncivil  hours.     Dryden. 

Ma'trass,  ma-tras'.  n.  s.  \_matras,  Fr.J 
A  chymical  glass  vessel  made  for  di- 
gestion or  distillation,  being  sometimes 
bellied,  and  sometimes  rising  gradually 
tapered  into  a  conical  figure.  Quincy. 
Protect  from  violent  storms,  and  the  too  parch- 
ing darts  of  the  sun,  your  pennached  tulips  and  ran- 
unculuses, covering  them  with  matrasses.     Evelyn. 

Ma'trice,  ma'tris.140  142  n.  s.  [matrix, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  womb;  the  cavity  where  the  fetus 
is  formed. 

If  the  time  required  in  vivification  be  of  any 
length,  the  spirit  will  exhale  before  the  creature  be 
mature,  except  it  be  enclosed  in  a  place  where  it 
may  have  continuance  of  the  heat,  and  closeness 
that  may  keep  it  from  exhaling,  and  such  places 
are  the  wombs  and  matrices  of  the  females.  Bacon. 

2.  A  mould;  that  which  gives  form  to 
something  enclosed. 

Stones  that  carry  a  resemblance  of  cockles  were 
formed  in  the  cavities  of  shells;  and  these  shells 
have  served  as  matrices  or  moulds  to  them.  Woodw. 

Ma'tricide,  mat'tre-side.143  n.  s.  [inatri- 
cidium,  Lat.] 

1.  Slaughter  of  a  mother. 

Nature  compensates  the  death  of  the  father  by 
the  matricide  and  murther  of  the  mother.     Brown. 

2.  \_matricida,  Lat.  ?natricide,  Fr.]  A  mo- 
ther killer.  jiinsivorth. 

To  Matri'culate,  ma-trik'u-late.  v.  a. 
[from  matricula:  a  matrix,  quod  ea  ve- 
lut  matrice  contineantur  militum  no- 
mina.  Ainxworth.]  To  enter  or  admit 
to  a  membership  of  the  universities  of 
England;  to  enlist,  to  enter  into  any  so- 
ciety by  setting  down  the  name. 

He,  after  some  trial  of  his  manners  and  learning, 
thought  fit  to  enter  himself  of  that  college,  and  after 
to  matriculate  him  in  the  university.  Walton. 

Matri'culate,    ma-trik'u-late.91     n.    s. 
[from  the  verb.]    A  man  matriculated. 
Suffer  me,  in  the  name  of  the  matriculates  of 
that  famous  university,  to  ask    them  some  plain 
questions.  Jirhuthnot. 

Matricula'tion,  ma-trik-ku-la'shun.  n. 
s.  [from  matriculate.]  The  act  of  ma- 
triculating. 

A  scholar  absent  from  the  university  for  five  years 
is  struck  out  of  the  matriculation  book;  and  upon 
his  coming  de  novo  to  the  university,  ought  to  be 
again  matriculated.  Jiylijfe. 

|Matrimo'nial,  mat-tre-mo'ne-al.^    adj. 


[matrimonial,  Fr.  from  matrimonium, 
Lat.]  Suitable  to  marriage;  pertaining 
to  marriage;  connubial;  nuptial;  hyme- 
neal. 

If  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king 
at  curtesy,  and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  than  a 
regal  power,  the  right  remaining  in  his  queen. 

Bacon. 
So  spake  domestick  Adjm  in  his  care, 
And  matrimonial  love.  JUilton. 

Since  1  am  turn'd  the  husband,  you  the  wife; 
Tho  matrimonial  victory  is  mine, 
Which,  having  fairly  gain'd,  I  will  resign.  l>ryden. 
Matrimo'nially,         inai-tre-mo'ne-al-e, 
adv.[£rova  matrimonial.]   According  to 
the  manner  or  laws  of  marriage. 

He  is  so  matrimonially  wedded  into  his  church, 

that  he  cannot  quit  the  same,  even  on  the  score  of 

going  into  a  religious  house.  Ayliffe. 

MA'TRIMONY,     ma'tre-mun-e.    n.    s. 

[rnatrwionium,    Lat.]      Marriage;     the 

nuptial  state;  the   contract  of  man  and 

wife;  nuplials. 

If  any  know  cause  why  this  couple  should  not  be 
joined  in  holy  matrimony,  they  are  to  declare  it. 

Common  Prayer. 
MA'TBIX,  ma'triks.  n.  s.  [Lat.  matrice 
Fr.]    Womb;  a  place  where  any  thing 
is  generated  or  formed;  matrice. 

If  they  be  not  lodged  in  a  convenient  matrix,  they 
are  not  excited  by  the  efficacy  of  the  sun.    Brown. 
Ma'tron,   ma' t  run.   n.    s.    [matrone,  Fr. 
matrona,  Lat.] 

1.  An  elderly  lady. 

Come,  civil  night, 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black.       Shaksp. 

Your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Shakspeare. 

She  was  in  her  early  bloom,  with  a  discretion 
very  little  inferior  to  the  most  experienced  matrons. 

Tatltr. 

2.  An  old  woman. 

A  matron  sage 
Supports  with  homely  food  his  drooping  age.  Pope. 
Ma'tronal,  mat'ro-nal,  or,  ma-tro'nal.503 
636  adj.   [jnatronalis,  Lat.]     Suitable  to 
a  matron;  constituting  a  matron. 

He  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous  beha- 
viour of  the  queen  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Ferdi- 
nando  the  younger,  being  then  of  matronal  years  of 
seven  and  twenty.  Bacon. 

Ma'tronly,  ma'trun-le.  adj.  \jnatron  and 
like.]  Elderly;  ancient. 

The  matronly  wife  plucked  out  all  the  browu 
hairs,  and  the  younger  the  white.  VEstrange. 

Matro'ss,  ma-tios'.  n.  a. 

Matrosses,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  are  a  sort  of 
soldiers  next  in  degree  under  the  gunners,  who  as- 
sist about  the  guns  in  traversing,  sponging,  firing 
and  loading  them:  they  carry  fire-locks,  and  march 
along  with  the  store-waggons  as  a  guard,  and  as  as- 
sistants, in  case  a  waggon  should  break.       Bailey. 

Ma'tter,    mat'tur.BS    n.  s.    \inatiere,    Ft' 

materia,  Lat.] 
1.  Body;  substance  extended. 

If  then  the  soul  another  soul  do  make, 
Because  her  pow'r  is  kept  within  a  bound, 

She  must  some  former  stuff' or  matter  take, 
But  in  the  soul  there  is  no  matter  found.       i/.< 

It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  the  begin- 
ning formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  impene- 
trable, moveable  particles,  of  such  sizes  and  figures, 
and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in  such  propor- 
tion to  space  as  most  condured  to  the  end  for  which 
he  funned  them;  and  that  those  primitive  particles 
being  solids,  are  incomparably  harder  than  any 
porous  bodies  compounded  of  them;  even  so  very 
hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces,  uo  erdi- 
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nary  power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  himself 
made  one  in  the  first  creation.  Newton. 

Some  have  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  have  also  a  power  of  resistance,  or  ex- 
clude every  thing  of  the  same  kind  from  being  in 
the  same  place:  this  is  the  proper  character  of  mat- 
ter or  body.  Watts. 

2.  Materials;   that  of  which  any  thing  is 
composed. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  col- 
lection of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  here 
below.  Bacon. 

3.  Subject;  thing  treated. 

The  subject  or  matter  of  laws  in  general  is  thus 
far  forth  constant,  which  matter  is  that  for  the  or- 
dering whereof  laws  were  instituted.  Hooker. 

I  have  words  to  speak  in  thy  ear  will  make  thee 
dumb;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  matter. 

Shakspeare. 

Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men!  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.        Milton. 

It  is  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  observe 
the  common  boldness  of  men.  Decay  of  Piety. 

I  shall  turn 
Full  fraught  with  joyful  tidings  of  these  works, 
New  matter  of  his  praise,  and  of  our  songs.    Dryd. 

This  is  so  certain  in  true  philosophy,  that  it  is 
matter  of  astonishment  to  me  how  it  came  to  be 
doubted.  Cheyne. 

4.  The  whole;  the  very  thing  supposed. 

He  grants  the  deluge  to  have  come  so  very  near 
the  matter,  that  but  very  few  escaped.       Tillolson. 

5.  Affair;  business:  in  a  familiar  sense. 

To  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  many 

vanities  out  of  astrology.  Bacon- 

Matters  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  that  every 

body  was  in  admiration  to  see  how  mighty  rich  he 

was  grown.  V Estrange. 

Never  was  any  thing  gotten  by  sensuality  and 

sloth  in  matter  of  profit  or  reputation.  V Estrange. 
A  fawn  was  reasoning  the  matter  with  a  stag, 

why  he  should  run  away  from  the  dogs.  IS  Estrange. 
Some  young  female  seems  to  have  carried  matters 

so  far,  that  she  is  ripe  for  asking  advice.  Spectator. 
If  chance  herself  would  vary, 

Observe  how  matters  would  miscarry.  Prior. 

6.  Cause  of  disturbance. 

Where  art  thou?  What's  the  matter  with  thee? 

Shakspeare 

What's  the  matter,  you  dissentious  rogues, 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs?  Shakspeare. 

7.  Subject  of  suit  or  complaint. 

Slender,  I  broke  your  head;  what  matter  have 
you  against  me? 

— Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  craftmen  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the 
law  is  open;  let  them  implead  one  another.  Acts. 

In  armies,  if  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel 
between  two  champions,  the  victory  should  go  on 
the  one  side;  and  yet  if  tried  by  the  gross,  it  would 
go  on  the  other.  Bacon. 

8.  Import;  consequence;  importance;  mo- 
ment. 

If  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I 
would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  I  borrowed  of 
you:  but  it  is  no  matter,  this  poor  shew  doth  better. 

Shakspeare. 
And  please  yourselves  this  day; 
No  matter  from  what  hands  you  have  the  play. 

Dryden. 
A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lye, 
From  steepy  Othry's  top  to  Pilus  drove 
His  herd  Dryden. 

Pleas'd  or  displeas'd,  no  matter  now  'tis  past; 
The  first  who  dares  be  angry  breathes  his  last. 

Granville. 

9.  Thing;  object;  that  which  has  some 
particular  relation,  or  is  subject  to  par- 
ticular consideration. 


The  king  of  Armenia  had  in  hia  company  three 
of  the  most  famous  men  for  matters  of  arms. 

Sidney. 

Plato  reprehended  a  young  man  for  entering  in- 
to a  dissolute  house:  the  young  man  said,  Why  for 
so  small  a  matter?  Plato  replied,  But  custom  is  no 
small  matter.  Bacon. 

Many  times  the  things  deduced  to  judgment  may 
be  meum  and  tuum,  when  the  reason  and  conse- 
quence thereof  may  trench  to  point  of  estate.  1  call 
matter  of  estate  not  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty,  but 
whatsoever  introduceth  any  great  alteration,  or 
dangerous  precedent.  Bacon. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  state,  that  all  countries  of  new 
acquest,  till  they  be  settled,  are  rather  matters  of 
burden  than  of  strength.  Bacon. 

10.  Question  considered. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  ] 

conscience  can  be  kept  in  order  without  frequent 
examination.  South. 

11.  Space  or  quantity  nearly  computed. 
Away  he  goes  to  the  market  town,  a  matter  of 

seven  miles  off,  to  enquire  if  any  had  seen  his  ass. 

VEstrange. 

I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small  matter  in  town, 

to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo.  Congreve. 

12.  Purulent  running;  that  which  is  form- 
ed by  suppuration. 

In  an  inflamed  tubercle  in  the  great  angle  of  the 
left  eye,  the  matter  being  suppurated,  I  opened  it. 

Wiseman. 

13.  Ufion  the  Matter.  A  low  phrase  now 
out  of  use.  Considering  the  whole;  with 
respect  to  the  main;  nearly. 

In  their  superiors  it  quencheth  jetdeusy,  andlay- 
eth  their  competitors  asleep;  so  that  upon  the  mat- 
ter, in  a  great  wit  deformity  is  an  advantage  to 
rising.  Bacon. 

Upon  the  matter,  in  these  prayers  I  do  the  same 
thing  I  did  before,  save  only  that  what  before  I 
spake  without  book  I  now  read.  Bishop  Sanderson. 
The  elder,  having  consumed  his  whole  fortune, 
when  forced  to  leave  his  title  to  his  younger  bro- 
ther, left  upon  the  matter  nothing  to  support  it. 

Clarendon. 
Waller,  with  sir  William  Balfour,  exceeded  in 
horse,  but  were,  upon  the  matter,  equal  in  foot. 

Clarendon. 
If  on  one  side  there  are  fair  proofs,  and  no  pre- 
tence of  proof  on  the  other,  and  that  the  difficulties 
are  most  pressing  on  that  side  which  is  destitute  of 
proof,  1  desire  to  know,  whether  (his  be  not  upon 
the  matter  as  satisfactory  to  a  wise  man  as  a  de- 
monstration. Tillolson. 
To  Ma'tter,  mat'tur.  v.  n.  [from   the 

noun.] 
1.  To  be  of  importance;  to  import.    It  is 


used  with  only   it,   this,   that,  or  what 
before  it. 

It  matters  not,  so  they  deny  it  all; 
And  can  but  carry  the  lie  constantly.    Ben  Jonson. 
It  matters  not  how  they  were  called,  so  we  know 
who  they  are.  Locke. 

If  Petrarch's  muse  did  Laura's  wit  rehearse; 
And  Cowley  flatter'd  dear  Orinda's  verse; 
She  hopes  from  you — Pox  take  her  hopes  and  fears, 
I  plead  her  sex's  claim:  what  matters  hers?    Prior. 
2.  To  generate  matter  by  suppuration. 
Deadly  wounds  inward  bleed,    each  slight  sore 
mattercth.  Sidney. 

The  herpes  beneath  mattered,  and  were  dried 
up  with  common  epuloticks.  Wiseman. 

To  Ma'tter,  mat'tur.    v.  a.   [from    the 
noun.]    To  regard;  not   to  neglect;  as, 
I  matter  not  that  calumny. 
Laws  my  pindarick  parents  mattered  not.   Bram. 
Ma'ttery,  mat'tur-e.  adj.  [from  matter."] 
Purulent;  generating  matter. 

The  putrid  vapours  colliquate  the  phlegmatic!* 
humours  of  the  body,  which  transcending  to  the 
lungs,  causes  their  mattery  cough.  Harvey. 


Ma'ttock,   mat'tuk.166    n.    s.    [mattuc, 
Sax.] 

1.  A  kind  of  toothed   instrument  to  pull 
up  weeds. 

Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  A  pickaxe. 

You  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade, 

And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth.  Shaksp. 

The  Turks  laboured  with  mattocks  and  pick-axes 

to  dig  up  the  foundation  of  the  wall.  Knolles. 

To  destroy  mountains  was  more  to  be  expected 

from  earthquakes  than  corrosive  waters,  and  con- 

demneih  the  judgment  of  Xeixes,  that  wrought 

through  mount  Athos  with  mattocks.  Brown. 

Ma'ttrlss,  mat'tris.09  n.  s.   [inatras,  Fr. 

attras,  Welsh.]  A  kind  of  quilt  made 

to  lie  upon. 

Their  mattresses  were  made  of  feathers  and  straw, 
and  sometimes  of  furs  from  Gaul.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  abate 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  state; 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 
On  the  hard  matti-ess,  or  the  mother  ground.   Dryd. 
Mai  ura'tion,     matsh-u-ra'shun.     n.     s. 

[from  maturo,  Lat.] 
1.  The  state  of  growing  ripe. 

One  of  the  causes  why  grains  and  fruits  are  more 
nourishing  than  leaves  is,  the  length  of  time  in 
which  they  grow  to  maturation.  Bacon. 

There  is  the  maturation  of  fruits,  the  maturation 
of  drinks,  and  the  maturation  of  imposthumes;  at 
also  other  maturations  of  metals.  Bacon. 

The  act  of  ripening. 

We  have  no  heat  to  spare  in  Summer;  it  is  very 
well  if  it  be  sufficient  for  the  maturation  of  fruits. 

Bentley. 
In  physick. 

Maturation,  by  some  physical  writers,  is  applied 
to  the  suppuration  of  excrement!  tious  or  extrava- 
sated  juices  into  matter,  and  differs  from  concoc- 
tion or  digestion,  which  is  the  raising  to  a  greater 
perfection  the  alimentary  and  natural  juices  in 
their  proper  canals.  Quincy. 

Ma'turative,      matsh'u-ra-tive.468     adj. 
[from  maturo,  Lat.] 

1.  Ripening;  conducive  to  ripeness. 

Between  the  tropicks  and  equator  their  second 
Summer  is  hotter,  and  more  maturative  of  fruits 
than  the  former.  Broivn. 

2.  Conducive  to  the  suppuration  of  a  sore. 
Butter  is  maturative,  and  is  profitably  mixed  with 

anodynes  and  suppuratives.  Wiseman. 

Matu're,  ma-ture'.  adj.   [maturus,  Lat.] 

1.  Ripe;  perfected  by  time. 
When  once  he  was  mature  for  man; 

In  Britain  where  was  he, 

That  could  stand  up  his  parallel, 
Or  rival  object  be?  Shakspeare. 

Their  prince  is  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue, 
mature  in  years  and  experience,  who  has  seldom 
vanity  to  gratify.  Addison. 

Mature  the  virgin  was  of  Egypt's  race, 
Grace  shap'd  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck'd  her 
face.  Prior. 

How  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost  the  sage, 
Unskill'd  in  speech,  nor  yet  mature  of  age.     Pope. 

2.  Brought  near  to  completion. 
This  lies  glowing,  and  is  mature  for  the  violent 

breaking  out".  Shakspeare. 

Here  i'  th'  sands 
Thee  I'll  rake  up;  and  in  the  mature  time, 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practis'd  duke.  "Shakspeare. 

3.  Well-disposed;  fit  for  execution;  well- 
digested. 

To  Matu're,   ma-ture'.    v.   a.    [maturo, 

Lat.] 
1.  To  ripen;  to  advance  to  ripeness. 
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Prick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep, 

and  smear  it  a  little  with  sack,  to  see  if  the  virtual 

heat  of  the  wine  will  not  mature  it.  Bacon. 

2.  To  advance  toward  perfection. 

Love  indulg'd  my  labours  past, 

Matures  my  present,  and  shall  bound  my  last.  Pope. 

Ma'turely,  ma-ture'le.  adv.  [from  ma- 
ture.'] 

1.  Ripely;  completely. 

2.  With  counsel  well-digested. 

A  prince  ought  maturely  to  consider,  when  he 
enters  on  a  war,  whether  his  coflers  be  full,  and 
his  revenues  clear  of  debts.  Sivift. 

3.  Early;  soon.  A  Latinism. 

We  are  so  far  from  repining  at  God  that  he  hath 
not  extended  the  period  of  our  lives  to  the  longe- 
vity of  the  antedeluvians;  that  we  give  him  thanks 
for  contracting  the  days  of  our  trial,  and  receiving 
us  more  maturely  into  those  everlasting  habitations 
above.  Bentley. 

Ma'turity,  ma-tu're-te.  n.  s.  [niaturite, 
Fr.  ma turitas,  Lat.]  Ripeness;  comple- 
tion. 

It  may  not  be  unfit  to  call  some  of  young  years 
to  train  up  for  those  weighty  affairs,  against  the 
time  of  greater  maturity.  Bacon. 

Impatient  nature  had  taught  motion 
To  start  from  time,  and  cheerfully  to  fly 
Before,  and  seize  upon  maturity.  Crashaw. 

Various  mortifications  must  be  undergone,  many 
difficulties  and  obstructions  conquered,  before  we 
can  arrive  at  a  just  maturity  in  religion.  Rogers. 
Ma'udlin,  m&wd'lin.  adj.  [Maudlin  is 
the  corrupt  appellation  of  Magdelen, 
who  is  drawn  by  painters  with  swoln 
eyes,  and  disordered  look;  a  drunken 
countenance,  seems  to  have  been  so 
named  from  a  ludicrous  resemblance 
to  the  picture  of  Magdelen.]  Drunk; 
fuddled;  approaching  to  ebriety. 

And  the  kind  maudling  crowd  melts  in  her 
praise.  Southern. 

She  largely,  what  she  wants  in  words,  supplies 
With  maudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes.  Roscom. 
Ma'udlin,    mawd'lin.    n.    s.   [ageratum, 
Lat.]  A  plant. 

The  flowers  of  the  maudlin  are  digested  into 
loose  umbels.  Miller. 

Ma'ugrk,  maw'gur.4'6  adj.  \malgre,  Fr.] 
In  spite  of;  notwithstanding.  Out  of 
use. 

This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe; 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.  Shaksp. 

Maugre  thy  strength,  place,  youth,  and  eminence; 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart;  thou  art  a  traitor.   Shak. 

1  through  the  ample  air,  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  hell  captive;  maugre  hell!  and  show 
The  pow'rs  of  darkness  bound.  Milton. 

Maugre.  all  which,  'twas  to  stand  fast, 
As  long  as  monarchy  should  last.  Hudibras. 

He  prophesied  of  the  success  of  his  gospel ;  which 
after  his  death,  immediately  took  root,  and  spread 
itself  every  where,  maugre  all  opposition  or  perse- 
cution. Burnet. 

Mavis,  mav'is.  n.  s.  [mauvais,  Fr.]  A 
thrush,  or  bird  like  a  thrush.  An  old 
word. 

The  world  that  cannot  deem  of  worthy  things, 
When  I  do  praise  her,  say  1  do  but  flatter; 

So  doth  the  cuckow,  when  the  mavis  sings, 
Begins  his  witless  note  apace  to  clear.         Spenser. 
In  birds,  kites  have   a  resemblance  with  hawks, 
and  black-birds  with  thrushes  and  mavises.   Bacon. 

To    Maul,    mawl.   v.   a.    [from    malleus, 
Lat.]  To  beat;  to   bruise;    to  hurt  in  a 
coarse  or  butcherly  manner. 
Will  he  who  saw  the  soldier's  mutton  fist, 
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And  saw  thee  mauVd,  appear  within  the  list 

To  witness  truth?  Dryden. 

Once  ev'ry  week  poor  Hannibal  is  mauVd, 
The  theme  is  given,  and  strait  the  council's  call'd, 
Whether  he  should  to  Rome  directly  go?    Drydcn. 

I  had  some  repute  for  prose; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date, 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state.  Swift. 

But  fate  with  butchers  plac'd  thy  priestly  stall, 

Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack  and  maul.  Pope. 

Maul,  mawl.  n.  s.  [malleus,  Latin.]     A 

heavy  hammer:  commonly  written  mall. 

A  man  that  beareth  false  witness  is  a  maul,  a 

sword,  and  sharp  arrow.  Proverbs. 

Maund,  mand.2147z.s.  [manb,Sax.  mande, 

Fr.]  A  hand-basket. 
To  Ma'under,  man'dur.214  v.  n.  [maudire, 
Fr.]  To  grumble;  to  murmur. 

He  made  me  many  visits,  maundring  as  if  I  had 
done  him  a  discourtesy  in  leaving  such  an  opening. 

Wiseman. 
Ma'underer,   man'diir-ur.    v.   s.    [from 

maunder.]  A  murmurer;  a  grumbler. 
Maundy-thursday,  mawn'de,  or  mar/de- 
rAurz'da.214  n.  s.  [derived  by  Spelman 
from  mande,  a  hand -basket,  in  which  the 
king  was  accustomed  to  give  alms  to 
the  poor;  by  others  from  dies  mandali, 
the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  gave  his 
great  mandate,  That  we  should  love  one 
another.]  The  Thursday  before  Good- 
friday. 
MAUSOLEUM,  maw-so-le'um.603  n.  s. 
[Lat.  mausolee,  Fr.  A  name  which  was 
first  given  to  a  stately  monument  erect- 
ed by  queen  Artimesia  to  her  husband 
Mausolus,  king  of  Caria.]  A  pompous 
funeral  monument. 
Maw,  maw.  n.  s.  [maga,  Saxon;  maeghe, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  stomach  of  animals,  and  of  human 
beings,  in  contempt. 

So  oft  in  feast  with  costly  changes  clad, 
To  crammed  maws  a  sprat  new  stomach  brings. 

Sidney. 

We  have  heats  of  dungs,  and  of  bellies  and  maws 
of  living  creatures,  and  of  their  bloods.  Bacon. 

Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems, 
To  stuff  this  maiv,  this  vast  unhide  bound  corps. 

Milton. 

The  serpent,  who  his  maw  obscene  had  fill'd, 
The  branches  in  his  curl'd  embraces  held.  Dryden. 

2.  The  craw  of  birds. 

Graniverous  birds  have  the  mechanism  of  a  mill ; 

their  maw  is  the  hopper  which  holds  and  softens  the 

grain,  letting  it  down  by  degrees  into  the  stomach, 

where  it  is  ground  by  two  strong  muscles;  in  which 

action  they  are  assisted  by  small  stones,  which  they 

swallow  for  the  purpose.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Ma'wkish,  maw'kish.  adj.  [perhaps  from 

maw.]  Apt  to  give  satiety;  apt  to  cause 

loathing. 

Flow,  Welsted!  flow,  like  thine  inspirer  beer, 
So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull;      Pope. 
Ma'wkishness,  maw'kish-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

mawkish.]  Aptness  to  cause  loathing. 
Ma'wmet,  mom'met.  n.  *.  [or  mammet; 
from  mam  or  motherT]  A  puppet,  anci- 
ently an  idol. 
Ma'wmish,  maw'mish.  adj.  [from  maiv  or 
main  met  7]   Foolish;  idle;  nauseous. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  nauseous,  mawmish  mortifi- 
cations, for  a  man  to  have  to  do  with  a  punctual, 
finical  fop.  UEslrange. 

Maw-worm,  maw'wurm.  n.  s.  [maw  and 
worm.] 


adj. 


Ordinary  gut-worms  loosen,  and  slide  off  from, 
the  intern  tunick  of  the  guts,  and  frequently  creep 
into  the  stomach  for  nutriment,  being  attracted  thith- 
er by  the  sweet  chyle;  whence  they  arc  called  sto- 
mach or  maw-ioorms.  Harvey. 

Ma'xillar,  mag-zil'lar.4,78  ' 

Mamillary,  maks'11-lar-e.4"  *o3  612  > 
[inaxillaris,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  jaw- 
bone. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  hard  substance  continued 
is  towards  the  head;  there  is  the  skull,  the  teeth, 
and  the  maxillary  bones.  Bacon. 

Ma'xim,  maks'im.  n.  s.  [maxime,  French; 
maximum,  Lat.]  An  axiom;  a  general 
principle;  a  leading  truth. 

This  maxim,  out  of  love  I  teach.  Shaksp. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  state,  that  all  countries  of  new 
acquest,  till  settled,  arc  rather  matters  of  burden 
than  strength.  Bacon. 

Yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  serve  him  on; 
Nor  ease,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itself  regard, 
For  'tis  their  maxim,  love  is  love's  reward.  Dryden. 

That  the  temper,  the  sentiments,  the  morality  of 
men,  is  influenced  by  the  example  and  disposition  of 
those  they  converse  with,  is  a  reflection  which  has 
long  since  passed  into  proverbs,  and  been  ranked 
among  the  standing  maxims  of  human  wisdom. 

Rogers. 

May,  ma.  auxiliary  verb,  preterit  might. 
[majan,  Sax.  maghen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  be  at  liberty;  to  be  permitted;  to  be 
allowed:  as,  you  may  do  for  me  [fier  me 
licet]  all  you  can. 

He  that  is  sent  out  to  travel  with  the  thoughts  of 
a  man,  designing  to  improve  himself,  may  get  into 
the  conversation  of  persons  of  condition.         Locke. 

2.  To  be  possible;  in  the  words  may  be. 

It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  be  by  chance. 

Be  the  workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak 
of  the  work.  Bacon  ■ 

How  old  may  Phillis  be  you  ask, 
Whose  beauty  thus  all  hearts  engages? 

To  answer  is  no  easy  task, 
For  she  has  really  two  ages.  Prior. 

4.  To  have  power. 

This  also  tendeth  to  no  more  but  what  the  kins' 
may  do:  for  what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds;  what 
he  may  do  as  just,  and  what  he  may  do  as  possible. 

Bacon. 

Make  the  most  of  life  you  may.  Bourne. 

5.  A  word  expressing  desire. 

May  you  live  happily  and  long  for  the  service  of 
your  country.  Dryden. 

Mw-be,  ma/be.  Perhaps;  it  may  be  that. 

May-be,  that  better  reason  will  assuage 
The  rash  revenger's  heart,  words  well  dispos'd 
Have  secret  pow'r  t'  appease  inflamed  rage.  Spen^. 

May-be  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose.  Shaksp. 

'Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give; 
Then  add  those  may-be  years,  thou  hast  to  live. 

Dryden. 

What  they  offer  is  bare  maij-be  and  shift,  and 
scarce  ever  amounts  to  a  tolerable  reason.    Creech. 

May,  ma.  n.  s.  [Maius,  Lat.] 

1.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year;  the  con- 
fine of  spring  and  summer. 

May  must  be  drawn  with  a  sweet  and  amiable 
countenance,  clad  in  a  robe  of  white  and  greeo, 
embroidered  with  daffidils,  hawthorns,  and  blue- 
bottles. Peacham. 

Hail!  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth,  ami  warm  desire; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing.  Milton. 

2.  The  early  01  gay  part  of  life. 

On  a  day,  alack  thi^  da]  ! 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 


MAZ 


ME 


ME  A 


Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair, 

Playing  in  the  wanton  air.  Skaksp. 

Maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids, 
But  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives.    Shaksp. 

My  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits.  Shaksp. 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare; 
Despight  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice, 
His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood.    Shaksp . 
To  May,  ma.  -v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
gather  flowers  on  May  morning. 

When  merry  May  first  early  calls  the  morn, 
With  merry  maids  a  maying  they  do  go.      Sidney. 

Cupid  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a  maying.  Milton. 

May-bug,  ma'bug.  n.  s.  [May  and  bug.'] 

A  chaffer.  Ainsnuorth. 

May-day,  ma'da.  n.  s.  [May  and  day.] 

The  first  of  May. 

'Tis  as  much  impossible, 
Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  cannons, 
To  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  sleep 
On  May-day  morning.  Shaksp. 

May-flower,  ma'flour.  n.  s.   [May  and 
flower.]    A  plant. 

The  plague,  they  report,  hath  a  scent  of  the  May- 
flower. Bacon. 
May-fly,  ma'fli.  n.  s.  {May  sandfly.]  An 

insect. 

He  loves  the  May-fly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod- 
worm  or  caddis.  Walton. 
May-game,   m&'game.   n.   s.   [May  and 
game.]     Diversion;  sport;  such  as  are 
used  on  the  first  of  May. 

The  king  this  while,  though  he  seemed  to  account 
of  the  designs  of  Perkins  but  as  a  May-game,  yet 
had  given  order  for  the  watching  of  beacons  upon 
the  coasts.  Bacon. 

Like  early  lovers,  whose  unpractis'd  hearts 
Were  long  the  May-game  of  malicious  arts, 
When  once  they  find  their  jealousies  were  vain, 
With  double  heat  renew  their  fires  again.   Dryden. 
May-lily,   maTil-le.    n.  s.    [ephemeron.] 

The  same  with  lily  of  the  valley. 
May-pole,  ma'pole.  n.  s.  [May  and  fwle.] 
Pole  to  be  danced  round  in  May. 

Amid  the  area  wide  she  took  her  stand; 
Where  the  tall  May-pole  once  o'erlook'd  the  strand. 

Pope. 

May-weed,  ma'weed.  n.  s.  [May  and 
weed.]  A  species  of  chamomile,  called 
also  stinking  chamomile,  which  grows 
wild.  Miller. 

The  Maie-wced  doth  burn;  and  the  thistle  doth 
freat, 
The  fitches  pull  downward  both  lie  and  the  wheat. 

Tusscr. 

MA'YOR,  ma'ur.418  n.  s.  [major,  Latin.] 
The  chief  magistrate  of  a  corporation, 
who,  in  London  and  York,  is  called 
Lord  Mayor. 

When  the  king  once  heard  it;  out  of  anger, 
lie  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  strait 
To  stop  the  rumour.  Shaksp. 

The  mayor  locked  up  the  gates  of  the  city.  Knolles. 
Would'st  thou  not  rather  chuse  a  small  renown ; 
To  be  the  mayor  of  some  poor  paltry  town?  Dryden. 
Ma'yoralty,  ma'ur-al-te.  n.  s.  [from  may- 
or.] The  office  of  a  mayor. 

It  is  incorporated  with  the  mayoralty  and  nameth 

burgesses  to  the  parliament.  Carew. 

There  was  a  sharp  prosecution  against  sir  William 

Capel,  for  misgovernment  in  his  mayoralty.  Bacon. 

Mayoress,  ma'ur-es.  n.  s.  [from  mayor.] 

The  wife  of  the  mayor. 
Ma'zard,  maz'zurd.88  n.  s.   [?naschoire, 
Fr.]  A  jaw.  Hanmer. 


Now  my  lady  Worm's  chapless,  and  knockt  about 
the  mazard  with  a  sexton's  spade.  Shaksp. 

Where  thou  might'st  stickle  without  hazard 
Of  outrage  to  thy  hide  and  mazard.  Hadibras. 

MAZE,  maze.  n.  s.  [misscn,  Dutch,  to 
mistake;  mare,  Sax.  a  whirlpool,  Skin- 
ner.] 

1.  A  labyrinth;  a  place  of  perplexity  and 
winding  passages. 

Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze.  Milton. 

The  ways  of  Heav'n  are  dark  and  intricate; 
Puzzled  with  mazes  and  perplex'd  with  error, 
Our  understanding  searches  them  in  vain.  Addison. 

He,  like  a  copious  river,  pour'd  his  song 
O'er  all  the  mazes  of  enchanted  ground.    Thomson. 

2.  Confusion  of  thought;  uncertainty;  per- 
plexity. 

He  left  in  himself  nothing  but  a  maze  of  longing, 
and  a  dungeon  of  sorrow.  Sidney. 

While  they  study  how  to  bring  to  pass  that  reli- 
gion may  seem  but  a  matter  made,  they  loie  them- 
selves in  the  very  maze  of  their  own  discourses,  as 
if  reason  did  even  purposely  forsake  them,  who  of 
purpose  forsake  God,  the  author  thereof.     Hooker. 

I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may.      Shaksp. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retir'd, 
In  thought  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.  Milton. 
To  Maze,  maze.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  bewilder;  to  confuse. 

Much  was  I  maz'd  to  see  this  monster  kind, 
In  hundred  forms  to  change  his  fearful  hue.  Spens. 


Ma'zer, 


ma'zur. 


n.  s.  [maeser,  Dutch,  a 


knot  of  maple.]  A  maple  cup. 

Then,  lo!  Perigot,  the  pledge  which  I  plight, 
A  mazer  ywrought  of  the  maple  ware, 

Wherein  is  enchased  many  a  fair  sight 
Of  bears  and  tigers  that  make  fierce  war    Spenser. 

Virgil  observes,  like  Theocritus,  a  just  decorum, 
both  of  the  subject  and  persons,  as  in  the  third  pas- 
toral, where  one  of  his  shepherds  describes  a  bowl, 
or  mazer,  curiously  carved.  Dryden. 

Ma'zy,  ma'ze.  adj.  [from  maze.]  Perplex- 
ed with  windings;  confused. 

How  from  that  saphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
With  mazy  error,  under  pendant  shades, 
Ran  nectar.  Milton. 

The  Lapithae  to  chariots  add  the  state 
Of  bits  and  bridles,  taught  the  steed  to  bound, 
To  run  the  ring,  and  trace  the  mazy  round.  Dryden. 
M.D.  em'de.  Medicine  doctor,  doctor  of 

physick. 
Me,  me. 

1.  The  oblique  case  of  /. 

Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 
Unblest  to  tread  an  interdicted  shore.  Pope. 

For  me  the  fates  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense.  Pope. 

2.  Me  is  sometimes  a  kind  of  ludicrous 
expletive. 

He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of  three 
or  four  gentlemanlike  dogs,  under  the  duke's  table. 

Shakspeare. 

He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself, 

Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 

Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor.  Shak. 

I,  acquainted  with  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was 

Crab,  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs. 

Shaksp. 

I  followed  me  close,  came  in  foot  and  hand,  and 

with  a  thought,  seven  of  the  eleven  1  paid.  Shaksp. 

',.  It  is  sometimes  used  ungrammatically 

for  I:  as,  methinks. 

Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  sec  your  courtesy.  Shaksp. 


Me'acock,  me'kok.227  n.  s.  [mes  coo,  Fr. 

Skinner.]     An  uxorious  or  effeminate 

man. 
Me'acock,  me'kok.  adj.  Tame;  timorous; 

cowardly. 

'Tis  a  world  to  see 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  cursest  shrew. 

Shakspeare  ■ 
Mead,  mede.S27  n.  s.  [maebo,  Sax.  meethe, 
Dut.  meth,  German;  hydromeli,  Latin.] 
A  kind  of  drink  made  of  water  and  ho- 
ney. 

Though  not  so  solutive  a  drink  as  mead,  yet  it 
will  be  more  grateful  to  the  stomach.  Bacon. 

He  sheers  his  overburden'd  sheep; 
Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars.  Dryden. 

Mead,  mede.  7    n.  s.  [maebe, 

Me'adow,  med'do.234616$  Sax.]  Ground 
somewhat  watery;  not  ploughed,  but 
covered  with  grass  and  flowers.  Mead 
is  a  word  chiefly  poetical. 

Were  all  things  in  common  do  rest, 
Corne  feeld  with  the  pasture  and  mead, 
Yet  what  doth  it  stand  you  in  stead?  Tusser. 

A  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine, 
From  a  fat  meadoio  ground.  Milton. 

Paints  her,  'tis  true,  with  the  same  hand  which 
spreads, 
Like  glorious  colours,  through  the  flow'ry  meads, 
When  lavish  Nature,  with  her  best  attire 
Cloaths  the  gay  spring,  the  season  of  desire.  Waller. 

Yet  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  shew  bis  head, 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread, 
For  crowns  and  cbaplets  to  adorn  thy  bed.  Dryden. 
Meadow -saffron,  med'clo-saf'furn.  n.  s. 
[colclncum,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

The  meadow-saffron  hath  a  flower  consisting  of 
one  leaf,  shaped  like  a  lily,  rising  in  form  of  a  small 
tube,  and  is  gradually  widened  into  six  segments; 
it  has  likewise  a  solid,  bulbous  root,  covered  with 
a  membranous  skin.  Miller. 

Meadow-sweet,  med'do-sweet.  n.  s.  [ul- 

maria,  Latin.]  A   plant. 
Me'ager,  me'gtir.--7  418  adj.  [maigre,Fr. 
macer,  Lat.] 

1.  Lean;  wanting  flesh;  starven. 
Thou  art  so  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late, 

That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gate.    Hub. 

Now  will  the  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit.  Shaksp. 

Meager  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones.    Shaksp. 

Whatsoever  their  neighbour  gets,  they  lose,  and 
the  very  bread  that  one  eats  makes  t'other  meager. 

VEstrange. 

Fierce  famine  with  her  meagre  face, 
And  fevers  of  the  fiery  race, 
In  swarms  th'  offending  wretch  surround, 
All  brooding  on  the  blasted  ground: 
And  limping  death,  lash'd  on  by  fate, 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date.  Dryden. 

2.  Poor;  hungry. 
Canaan's  happy  land,  when  worn  with  toil, 

Requir'd  a  Sabbath  year  to  mend  the  meagre  soil. 

Dryden. 

To  Me'ager,  me'gur.  v.  a.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] To  make  lean. 

It  cannot  be,  that  I  should  be  so  shamefully  be- 
trayed, and  as  a  man  meagered  with  long  watching 
and  painful  labour,  laid  himself  down  to  sleep. 

Knolles. 


Me'agerness,  me'gur-nes.   n.    s.   [from 

meager.] 
1.  Leannes;  want  of  flesh. 
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2.  Scantness;  bareness. 

Poynings,  the  better  to  make  compensation  of  the 
nuagcrness  of  his  service  in  the  wars  by  acts  of 
peace,  called  a  parliament.  Bacon. 

Mbak,  meke.  n.  s.  A  hook  with  a  long 

handle. 
A  meukc  for  the  pease,  and  to  swing  up  the  brake. 

Tusser. 
Meal,  mele.227  n.  s.  [male,  Sax.  repast  or 
portion.] 

1.  The  act  of  eating  at  a  certain  time. 

Boaz  said  unto  her,  At  meal  time,  come,  eat,  and 
dip  thy  morsel.  Ruth. 

The  quantity  of  aliment  necessary  to  keep  the 
animal  in  a  due  state  of  vigour,  ought  to  be  divided 
into  meals  at  proper  intervals.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  A  repast;  the  food  eaten. 

What  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee?  Shaksp. 

Give  them  great  meals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel, 
they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  fight  like  devils. 

Shakspeare. 
They  made  m*  a  miser's  feast  of  happiness, 
And  cou'd  not  furnish  out  another  meal.      Dryden. 

3.  A  part;  a  fragment 

That  yearly  rent  is  still  paid  into  the  hanaper, 
even  as  the  former  casualty  itself  was  wont  to  be,  in 
parcel  meal,  brought  in  and  answered  there.  Bacon 

4.  [inaeiepe,  Sax.  7neel,  Dut.  ma/ilcn,  to 
grind,  German.]  The  flower  or  edible 

part  of  corn. 

In  the  bolting  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  years 

of  such  power  and  favour,  all  that  came  out  could 

not  be  expected  to  be  pure  and  fine  meal,  but  must 

have  a  mixture  of  padar  and  bran  in  this  lower  age 

of  human  fragility.  Wotton. 

An  old  weasel  conveys  herself  into  a  meal  tub, 

for  the  mice  to  come  to  her,  since  she  could  not  go 

to  them.  V Estrange. 

To    Meal,  mele.  v.   a.  [meter,  Fr.]  To 

sprinkle;  to  mingle. 

Were  he  meaVd 
With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyran- 
nous. Shaksp. 

Me'alman,  mele'man.88  n.  s.  \jneal  and 
?nn«.]  One  that  deals  in  meal. 

Me'aly,  me'le.  adj.  [from  meal.~\ 

1.  Having  the  taste  or  soft  insipidity  of 
meal;  having  the  qualities  of  meal. 

The  mealy  parts  of  plants  dissolved  in  water  make 
too  viscid  an  aliment.  Arbuthnol. 

2.  Besprinkled,  as  with  meal. 

With  four  wings,  as  all  farinaceous  and  mealy 
winged  animals,  as  butterflies  and  moths.     Brown. 

Like  a  gay  insect,  in  bis  summer  shine, 
The  fop  light  fluttering  spreads  bis  mealy  wings. 

Thomson. 
Mealy-mo'uthf.d,  me'le-mouTH'd.  adj. 
[imagined  by  Skinner  to  be  corrupted 
from  mild-mouthed,  or  mellow-mouthed: 
but  perhaps  from  the  sore  mouths  of 
animals,  that,  when  they  are  unable  to 
comminute  their  grain,  must  be  fed  with 
meal.]  Soft  mouthed;  unable  to  speak 
freely. 

She  was  a  fool  to  be  mealy-mouthed  where  nature 
speaks  so  plain.  IS  Estrange. 

Meal y-mo'uthedn ess,  me'le-m6urn'd- 
nes.  n.  s.  [from  the  -  djective.]  Bashfui- 
ness;  restraint  of  speech. 

Mean,  mene.  3:  adj.  [mce;  e,  Saxon.] 
1.  Wanting  dignity;  oi  low  rank  or  birth. 
She  was  stricken  with  most  obstinate  love  to  a 
young  man  but  of  mean  parentage,  in  her  father's 
court,  named  Antiphilus;  so  mean,  as  that  he  was 
but  the  son  of  her  nurse,  an.  bj  that  means,  with- 
out other  desert,  became  known  of  her.        Sidney. 


The  fairest  maid  of  fairer  mind; 
By  fortune  mean,  in  nature  born  a  queen.     Sidney. 

Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man. 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  /0yal  heart.  Shaksp. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow  wings: 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

Shakspeare  ■ 

2.  Low-minded;  base;  ungenerous;  spirit- 
less. 

The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabor, 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man.  Shaksp. 

C?n  you  imagine  1  so  mean  could  prove, 
To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  love?     Dryden. 

We  fast,  not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any 
mean,  worldly  interest.  Smalridge. 

3.  Contemptible;  despicable. 

The  Roman  legions,  and  great  Caesar  found 
Our  fathers  no  mean  foes.  Philips. 

4.  Low  in  the  degree  of  any  good  quality; 
low  in  worth;  low  in  power. 

Some  things  are  good,  yet  in  so  mean  a  degree 
of  goodness,  that  many  are  only  not  disproved  nor 
disallowed  of  God  for  them.  Hooker. 

French  wheat  is  bearded,  and  requireth  the  best 
soil,  recompensing  the  same  with  a  profitable  plenty; 
and  not  wheat,  so  termed  because  it  is  unbearded, 
is  contented  with  a  meaner  earth,  and  contenting 
with  a  suitable  gain.  Corew. 

The  lands  be  not  holden  of  her  majesty,  but  by  a 
mean  tenure  in  soecage,  or  by  knight's  service  at 
the  most.  Bacon. 

By  this  extortion  he  suddenly  grew  from  a  mean 
to  a  mighty  estate,  insomuch  that  his  ancient  inhe- 
ritance being  not  one  thousand  marks  yearly,  he  be- 
came able  to  dispend  ten  thousand  pounds.  Davies. 

To  peaceful  Rome  new  laws  ordain; 
Call'd  from  his  mean  abode  a  sceptre  to  sustain. 

Dryden. 

I  have  sacrificed  much  of  my  own  self-love,  in 
preventing  not  only  many  mean  things  from  seeing 
the  light,  but  many  which  I  thought  tolerable.  Pope. 

5.  \moyen,  French.]     Middle;  moderate; 
without  excess. 

He  saw  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  properest  and 
best-graced  men  that  ever  I  saw,  being  of  middle 
age  and  a  mean  stature.  Sidney. 

Now  read  with  them  those  organick  arts  which 
enable  men  to  discourse  and  write,  and  according 
to  the  fittest  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly.  Milton. 

6.  Intervening;  intermediate. 

In  the  mean  while  the  heaven  was  black  with 
clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain.  1  Kings. 
Mean,  mene.  n.  s.  \jnoycn,  French.] 

1.  Mediocrity;  middle  rate;  medium. 

He  tempering  goodly  well 
Their  contrary  dislikes  with  loved  means, 
Did  place  them  all  in  order,  and  compell 
To  keep  themselves  within  their  sundry  reigns, 
Together  link'd  with  adamantine  chains.     Spenser. 

Oft  'tis  seen 
Our  mean  securities,  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities.  Shaksp. 

Temperance,  with  golden  square, 
Betwixt  them  both  can  measure  out  a  mean.  Shaks. 

Then-  is  a  wean  in  all  things,  and  a  certain  mea- 
sure wherein  the  good  and  the  beautiful  consist,  aud 
out  of  which  they  never  can  depart.  Dryden. 

But  no  authority  of  gods  or  men 
Allow  of  any  mean  in  poesie.  Roscommon. 

Against  her  then  her  forces  prudence  joins, 
And  to  the  golden  mean  herself  coufines.  Dcnham. 

2.  Measure;  regulation.     Not  used. 
The  rolling  sea  resounding  soft. 

In  his  big  base  them  fitly  answered, 

And  on  the  rock  the  waves  breaking  aloft, 

A  solemn  mean  unto  them  measured    Fairy  Queen. 

3.  Interval;  interim;  mean  time. 

But  sith  this  wretched  woman  overcome, 
Of  anguish  rather  than  of  crime  hath  been, 
Reserve  her  cause  to  her  eternal  doom, 
And  in  the  mean  vouchsafe  her  honourable  tomb. 

Spenter. 
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4.  Instrument;    measure;   that  which   is 
used  in  order  to  any  end. 

Pamela's  noble  heart  would  needs  gratefully 
make  known  the  valiant  mean  of  her  safety.  Sidney. 

As  long  as  that  which  Christians  did  was  good, 
and  no  way  subject  to  just  reproof,  their  virtuous 
conversation  was  a  mean  to  work  the  heathens  con- 
version unto  Christ.  Hooker. 

It  is  no  excuse  unto  him  who,  being  drunk,  com- 
mitted incest,  and  allegeth  that  his  wits  were  not 
his  own;  in  as  much  as  himself  might  have  chosen 
whether  his  wits  should  by  that  mean  have  been 
taken  from  him.  Hooker. 

I'll  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 
May  be  more  free.  Shakspeare 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Caesar  and  by  you  cut  off.  Shaksp. 

Nature  is  made  bettei  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean;  so  over  that  art 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.  Shaksp. 

5.  It  is  often  used  in  the  plural,  and  by- 
some  not  very  grammatically  with  an 
adjective  singular;  the  singular  is  in 
this  sense  now  rarely  used. 

The  more  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions.      Shaksp. 

By  this  means  he  had  them  the  more  at  vantage, 
being  tired  and  harassed  with  a  long  march.  Bacon. 

Because  he  wauted  means  to  perform  any  great 
action,  he  made  means  to  return  the  sooner.  Davies- 

Strong  was  their  plot, 
Their  parties  great,  means  good,  the  season  fit, 
Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not. 

Daniel. 

By  this  means  not  only  many  helpless  persons 
will  be  provided  for,  but  a  generation  will  be  bred 
up  not  perverted  by  any  other  hopes.  Sprat. 

Who  is  there  that  hath  the  leisure  and  means  to 
collect  all  the  proofs  concerning  most  of  the  opini- 
ons he  has,,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he  hath  a 
clear  and  full  view.  Locke. 

A  good  character,  when  established,  should  not 
be  rested  in  as  an  end,  but  only  employed  as  a 
means  of  doing  still  farther  good.  Atterbury. 

It  renders  us  careless  of  approving  ourselves  to 
God  by  religious  duties,  and  by  that  means  secu- 
ring the  continuance  of  his  goodness.       Jllterbury. 

6.  By  all  Means.  Without  doubt;  with- 
out hesitation;  without  fail. 

7.  By  no  Means.  Not  in  any  degree; 
not  at  all. 

The  wine  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means 
so  good  as  that  on  the  other.  Addison. 

.  Means  are  likewise  used  for  revenue; 
fortune;  probably  from  demesnes. 

Your  means  are  slender,  your  waste  is  great. 

Shakspeare. 

For  competence  of  life  I  Avill  allow  you, 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil; 
And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 
Give  your  advancement.  Shakspeare. 

Essex  did  not  build  or  adorn  any  house;  the 
queen  perchance  spending  his  time,  and  himself  his 
means.  Wotton. 

9.   Mean-time.     }    In    the    intervening 
Mean-while.  £    time:    sometimes  an 
adverbial  mode  of  speech. 

Mean-whik 
The  world  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
New  heav'n  and  earth.  Milton. 

Meantime  the  rapid  heav'ns  rowl'd  down  the 
light, 
And  on  the  shaded  ocean  ru«h'd  the  night.  Dryden. 

Mean-lime  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seas, 
His  waving  streamers  to  the  winds  displays.  Dryd. 

Mean-time,  in  shades  of  night  dSneas  lies; 
Care  seiz'd  his  soul,  aud  sleep  forsook  his  eyes. 

Dryden. 
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Mean-while  I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troops, 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee.  Addison 

The  Roman  legions  were  all  recalled  to  help  their 
country  against  the  Goths;  mean-time  the  Britons, 
left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  harassed  by  inroads 
from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons 
for  their  ciefence.  Swift. 

To  Mean,  mene.  v.  n.  [meenen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  have  in  the  mind;  to  purpose. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live.  Milton 

2.  To  think;  to  have  the  power  of  thought. 

And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  Donsense  leaning 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning. 

Pope. 
To  Mean,  mene.  v.  a. 

1.  To  purpose;  to  intend;  to  design. 

Ye  thought  evil  against  me;  but  God  meant  it 
unto  good,  to  save  much  people  alive.         Genesis. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attain'd  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot.  Milton 

1  practis'd  it  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure,  first  prepar'd  by  fear: 
So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 

Dryden, 

2.  To  intend;  to  hint  covertly;  to  under- 
stand. 

When  your  children  shall  say,  What  mean  you 
by  this  service?  ye  shall  say,  It  is  the  passovcr. 

Exodus 
I  forsake  an  argument  on  which  I  could  delight 
to  dwell;  I  mean  your  judgment  in  your  choice  of 
friends.  Dryden 

Whatever  was  meant  by  them,  it  could  not  be 
that  Cain,  as  elder,  had  a  natural  dominion  over 
Abel.  Locke. 

Mea'nder,  me-an'-dur.98  n.  s.  [Meander 
is  a  river  in  Phrygia  remarkable  for  its 
winding  course.]  Maze;  labyrinth;  flex- 
uous  passage;  serpentine  winding;  wind- 
ing course. 

Physicians,  by  the  help  of  anatomical  dissections, 
have  searched  into  those  various  meanders  of  the 
veins,  arteries,  and  integrals  of  the  body.        Hale 

'Tis  well  that  while  mankind 
Through  fate's  perverse  meander  errs, 

He  can  iinagin'd  pleasures  find, 
To  combat  against  real  cares.  Prior. 

While  ling:riiig  rivers  in  meanders  glide, 
They  scatter  verdant  life  on  either  side; 
The  vallies  smile,  and  with  their  flow'ry  face, 
And  wealthy  births  confess  the  floods  embrace. 

Blackmore 
Law  is  a  bottomless  pit:  John  Bull  was  flattered 
by  the  lawyers,  that  his  suit  would  not  last  above  a 
year;  yet  ten  long  years  did  Hocus  steer  his  cause 
through  all  the  meanders  of  the  law,  and  all  the 
courts.  Jirbuthnot. 

Mea'ndrous,    me-an'drus.314    adj.    [from 

meander.]     Winding;  rlexuous. 
Me'aning,  me'iring  *10  n.  s.  [from  mean.'] 

1.  Purpose;  intention. 

I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  mean- 
ing towards  you.  Shaksp. 

2.  Habitual  intention. 

Some  whose  meaning  hath  at  first  been  fair, 
Grow  knaves  by  use,  and  rebels  by  despair. 

Roscommon 

3.  The  sense;  the  thing  understood. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call:  for  thou, 
Not  of  the  muses  nine.  Milton. 

These  lost  the  sense  their  learning  to  display, 
And  those  explain'd  the  meani/ig- quite  away.  Pope. 

No  word  more  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  men 
than  conscience;  and  the  meaning  of  it  is,  in  some 
measure,  understood:  however,  it  is  a  word  ex- 
tremely abused  by  many,  who  apply  other  mean- 
ings to  it  which  God  Almighty  never  intended. 

Srnfi. 

4.  Sense;  power  of  thinking. 


He  was  not  spiteful  though  he  wrote  a  satyr, 
For  still  there  goes  some  meaning  to  ill-nature. 

Dryden. 
— True  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit.  Pope. 
Me'anly,  mene'le.  adv.  [trom  mean.] 

1.  Moderately;  not  in  a  great  degree. 
Dr.  Metcalf,  master  of  St.  John's  College,  a  man 

meanly  learned  himself,  but  not  meanly  affectioned 
to  set  forward  learning  in  others.  Jischam. 

In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  poetry  was  but  meanly 
cultivated,  but  painting  eminently  flourished. 

Dryden. 

2.  Without  dignity;  poorly. 
It  was  the  winter  wild, 

While  the  heav'n  born  child, 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies.  Milton. 

The  Persian  state  will  not  endure  a  king 
So  meanly  born.  Denham. 

3.  Without  greatness  of  mind;   ungene- 
rously. 

Would  you  meanly  thus  rely 
On  power,  you  know,  I  must  obey.  Prior. 

4.  Witnuut  respect. 
Our  kindred,  and  our  very  names,  seem  to  have 

something  desirable  in  them:  we  cannot  bear  to 
have  others  think  meanly  of  them.  Watts. 

Me'anness,  mene'nes.  n.  s.  [from  mean.] 

1 .  Want  of  excellence. 
The  minister's  greatness  or  meanness  of  know- 
ledge to  do  other  things  standeth  in  this  place  as  a 
stranger,  with  whom  our  form  of  Common  Prayer 
hath  nothing  to  do.  Hooker 

This  figure'  is  of  a  later  date  by  the  meanness  of 
the  workmanship.  Addison. 

2.  Want  of  dignity;  low  rank;   poverty. 
No  other  nymphs  have  title  to  men's  hearts, 

But  as  their  meanness  larger  hopes  imparts. 

Waller 
Poverty,  and  meanness  of  condition,  expose  the 
wisest  to  scorn,   it  being  natural  for  men  to  place 
their  esteem  rather  upon  things  great  than  good. 

South. 

3.  Lowness  of  mind. 
The  names  of  servants  has  been  reckoned  to  im- 
ply a  certain  meanness  of  mind,  as  well  as  lowness 
of  condition.  South. 

4.  Sordidness;  niggardliness. 
Meant,  ment.   perf.   and   part.    pass,  of 

To  mean. 

By  Silvia  if  thy  charming  self  be  meant; 
If  friendship  be  thy  virgin  vows  extent; 
0!  let  me  in  Aminta's  praises  join; 
Her's  my  esteem  shall  be,  my  passion  thine.  Prior. 

Mease,  mese.  n.  s.  [probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  measure;  as,  a  mease  of  herrings 
is  five  hundred  ]  Ainsivorth. 

ME'ASLES,  me'zlz.227  359  n.  s.  [morbilli, 
Latin.] 

1.  Measles  are  a  critical  eruption  in  a  fe- 
ver, well  known  in  the  common  prac- 
tice. Quincy. 

My  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  measles, 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  seek 
The  very  way  to  catch  them.  Shaksp. 

Before  the  plague  of  London,  inflammations  of 
the  lungs  were  rife  and  mortal,  as  likewise  the 
measles.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  A  disease  of  swine. 
One,  when  he  had  an  unlucky  old  grange,  would 

needs  sell  it,  and  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  it;  no- 
thing ever  thrived  on  it,  no  owner  of  it  ever  died  in 
his  bed;  the  swine  died  of  the  measles,  and  the  sheep 
of  the  rot.  Ben  Jonson. 

3.  A  disease  of  trees. 
Fruit-bearers  are  often  infected  with  the  measles, 

by  being  scorched  with  the  sun.  Mortimer. 

Me'asled,  me'zrd.3*96i<af/'.  [from  measles.] 
Infected  with  the  measles. 


Thou  vernyn  wretched, 
As  e'er  in  measled  pork  was  hatched; 
Thou  tail  of  worship,  that  dost  grow 
On  rump  of  justice,  as  of  cow.  Hudibras. 

Me'asly,   me'zle.    adj.    [from   measles.'] 
Scabbed  with  the  measles. 

Last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine, 
To  ease  her  against  the  stump, 

And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine, 
As  she  scrubb'd  her  measly  rump.  Swift. 

Me'asurable,  mezh'ur-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
measure.] 

Such  as  may  be   measured;   such  as 
may  admit  of  computation. 

God's  eternal  duration  is  permanent  and  invisi- 
ble, not  measurable  by  time  and  motion,  nor  to  be 
computed  by  number  of  successive  moments. 

Bentley. 
Moderate;  in  small  quantity. 

Me'asurableness,  mezh'ur-a-blnes.  n. 
s.  [from  measurable.]  Quality  of  ad- 
mitting to  be  measured. 

Me'asurably,  mezh'ur-a-ble.  adv.  [from 
measurable.]     Moderately. 

Wine  measurably  drunk,  and  in  season,  bringeth 
gladness  of  the  heart.  Ecclesiaslicus. 

ME'ASURE,  mezh'ure.234'  n.  s.  [mesure, 
French;  '/lensitra,  Lat.] 

1.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  measured. 
A  taylor's  news, 

Who  stood  with  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet, 
Told  of  many  a  thousand.  Shakspeare. 

A  concave,  measure,  of  known  and  denominated 
capacity,  serves  to  measure  the  capaciousness  of 
any  other  vessel  Holder. 

All  magnitudes  are  capable  of  being  measured; 
but  it  is  the  application  of  one  to  another  which 
makes  actual  measure.  Holder. 

When  Moses  speaks  of  measures,  for  example,  of 
an  ephah,  he  presumes  they  knew  what  measure  he 
meant:  that  he  himself  was  skilled  in  weights  and 
measures,  arithmetick  and  geometry,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  The  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  adjust- 
ed or  proportioned. 

He  lived  according  to  nature,  the  other  by  ill 

customs,  and  measures  taken  by  other  men's  eyes 

and  tongues.  Taylor. 

God's  goodness  is  the  measure  of  his  providence. 

More. 
I  expect,  from  those  that  judge  by  first  sight  and 
rash  measures,  to  be  thought  fond  or  insolent. 

G/ani>iMe. 
Proportion;  quantity  settled. 
Measure  is  that  which  perfecteth  all  things,  be- 
cause every  thing  is  for  some  end;  neither  can  that 
thing  be  available  to  any  end  which  is  not  propor- 
tionable thereunto;  and  to  proportion  as  well  ex- 
cesses as  defects  are  opposite.  Hooker. 
I  enter  not  into  the  particulars  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, or  its  measures  of  punishment ;  yet  there  is  such 
a  law.  Locke. 
.   A  stated   quantity:  as,  a  measure  of 
wine. 

Be  large  in  mirth,  anon  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round.  Shakspeare. 

.  Sufficient  quantity. 

I'll  never  pause  again, 
Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Or  fortune  given  mc  measure  of  revenge.     Shaksp. 
.  Allotment;  portion  allotted. 

Good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness?  life  will  be  too  short 
And  every  measure  fail  me.  Shakspeare. 

We  will  not  boast  of  things  without  our  measure, 
but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  rule  which  God 
hath  distributed  to  us,  a  measure  to  reach  even  un- 
to you.  2  Corinthians. 
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If  else  thou  seek'st 
Aught,  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say.  Milton. 
Our  religion  sets  before  us  not  the  example  of  a 
stupid  stoick,  who  had,  by  obstinate  principles, 
hardened  himself  against  all  pain  beyond  the  com- 
mon measures  of  humanity,  but  an  example  of  a  man 
like  ourselves.  Tillotson. 

7.  Degree;  quantity. 

I  have  laid  down,  in  some  measure,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  world.  Abbot. 

There  is  a  great  measure  of  discretion  to  be  used 
in  the  performance  of  coufession,  so  that  you  nei- 
ther omit  it  when  your  own  heart  may  tell  you  that 
there  is  something  amiss,  nor  over  scrupulously  pur- 
sue it  when  you  are  not  conscious  to  yourself  of  no- 
table failings.  Taylor. 

The  rains  were  but  preparatory  in  some  measure, 
and  the  violence  and  consummation  of  the  deluge 
depended  upon  the  disruption  of  the  great  abyss. 

Burnet. 

8.  Proportionate  time;  musical  time. 

Amaryllis  breathes  thy  secret  pains, 
And  thy  fond  heart  beats  measure  to  thy  strains. 

Prior. 

9.  Motion  harmonically  regulated. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight, 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore  no  dancing,  girl,  some  other  sport. 

Shakspeare. 
As  when  the  stars  in  their  aethereal  race, 
At  length  have  roll'd  around  the  liquid  space, 
From  the  same  point  of  heav'n  their  course  advance, 
v    And  move  iu  measures  of  their  former  dance. 

Dryden. 

10.  A  stately  dance.     This  sense  is,  1  be- 
lieve, obsolete. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch 
jig,  a  measure  and  a  cinque  pace ;  the  first  suit  is 
hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantas- 
tical ;  the  wedding  mannerly,  modest  as  a  measure 
full  of  state  and  anchentry.  Shakspeare. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  stern  alarms  chang'd  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 

Sliakspeare. 

11.  Moderation;  not  excess. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy; 
In  measure  rein  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess; 
I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less, 

For  fear  I  surfeit.  Shakspeare. 

Hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth 

without  measure.  Isaiah. 

12.  Limit;  boundary.  In  the  same  sense  is 

Mnpov 
Ifitt  frtm  SatiSus  rQi'jifuLS  S~vo,  /ucrpov  t&nx.&v 
'H[xtlip>\s  Bisltif  juxvlits  etidipioi. 
,Apx.n/uxt  rxroHriv. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  my  days,  what  it  is,  that  I  may  know  how 
frail  I  am.  Psalms. 

13.  Any  thing  adjusted. 

Christ  reveals  to  us  the  measures  according  to 
which  God  will  proceed  in  dispensing  his  rewards. 

Smalritlge. 

14.  SylLbles  metrically  numbered;  metre. 

1  addressed  them  to  a  lady,  and  aflV  cted  the  soft- 
ness of  expression,  and  the  smoothness  of  measure, 
rather  than  the  height  of  thought.  Dryden. 

The  numbers  themselves,  though  of  the  heroick 
jneasure,  should  be  the  smoothest  imaginable.  Pope. 

15.  Tune;  proportionate  notes. 
The  joyous  nymphs  and  light-foot  fairies, 

Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  musick  sweet, 

And  to  the  measures  of  their  melodi.  a 
Did  learn  to  move  their  nimble-shifting  feet. 

Spenser. 

16.  Mean  of  action;  mean  to  an  end.  The 
original  of  this  phrase  refets  to  the  ne- 
ce^sit\  (if  measuring  the  ground  upon 
which  any  structure  is  to  be  raised,  or 
any  distant  effect  to  be  produced,  as  in 


shooting  at  a  mark.  Hence  he  that 
proportioned  his  means  to  his  end  was 
said  to  take  rig/it  measures.  By  degrees 
measures  and  means  were  confounded, 
and  any  thing  done  for  an  end,  and  some- 
times any  transaction  absolutely,  is  call- 
ed a  measure,  with  no  more  propriety 
than  if,  because  an  archer  might  be  said 
to  have  taken  wrong  measures  when 
his  mark  was  beyond  his  reach,  we 
should  say  that  it  was  a  bad  measure  to 
use  a  heavy  arrow. 

His  majesty  found  what  wrong  measures  he  had 
taken  in  the  conferring  that  trust,  and  lamented  his 
error.  Clarendon. 

17.  To  have  hard  measure;  to  be  hardly 
treated. 

To  Me'asure,  mezh'ure.  v.  a.  \jnesurer, 
Fr.  mensuro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  compute  the  quantity  of  any  thing 
by  some  settled  rule. 

Archidamus,  having  received  from  Philip,  after 
the  victory  of  Cheronea,  proud  letters,  writ  back, 
that  if  he  measured  his  own  shadow  he  would  find 
it  no  longer  than  it  was  before  his  victory.     Bacon. 

2.  To  pass  through;  to  judge  of  extent 
by  marching  over. 

A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps.  Shaksp. 

I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
At  the  park  gate;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  Shaksp. 

The  vessel  ploughs  the  sea, 
And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former  way. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  judge  of  quantity  or  extent,  or 
greatness. 

Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah;  infinite 
Thy  pow'r!  VVhat  thought  can  measure  thee,  or 

tongue 
Relate  thee?  Milton. 

4    To  adjust;  to  proportion. 

To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  measure  your  de- 
sires by  your  fortunes,  not  your  fortunes  by  your  de- 
sires. Taylor. 

Silver  is  the  instrument  as  well  as  measure  of 
commerce;  and  'tis  by  the  quantity  of  silver  he  gets 
for  any  commodity  in  exchange,  that  he  measures 
the  value  of  the  commodity  he  sells.  Locke. 

5.  To  mark  out  in  stated  quantities. 

What  thou  seest  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which 
is  called  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reach- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  consum- 
mation. Spectator. 

6.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure. 

With  what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be  mea- 

sured  to  you  again.  Matthew. 

Me'asukeless,  mezh'ur-les.    adj.    [from 

measure."]     Immense;  immeasurable. 

He  shut  up  in  measureless  content.     Shakspeare. 

Measurement,  mezh'ur-ment.  n.  s. 
[from  measure.']  Mensuration;  act  of 
measuring. 

Me'-vsuueh,  mezh'ur-ur.93  ?i.  s.  [from 
measure.]     One  that  measures. 

Me'asuiung,  mezh'ur-ing.  adj.  [from 
measure .]  It  is  applied  to  a  cast  not 
to  be  distinguished  in  its  length  from 
another  but  by  measuring. 

When  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  out-go 
So  far,  but  that  ihe  best  are  meas'ring  casts, 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts.       Waller. 

Meat,  mete.-4li  n.  s.  \_met,  French.] 

1.  Flesh  to  be  eaten. 


To  his  father  he  sent  ten  she  ashes  laden  wiiL 
corn,  and  bread,  and  meat  for  his  father  by  the  way. 

Genesis. 

Carnivorae,  and  birds  of  prey,  arc  no  good  meat; 

but  the  reason  is,  rather  the  cholerick  nature  of 

those  birds  than  their  feeding  upon  flesh;  for  pewets 

and  ducks  feed  upon  flesh,  and  yet  are  good  meat. 

Bacon. 
There  was  a  multitude  of  excises;  as,  the  \ccli- 
gal  macelli,  a  tax  upon  meat.  Jlrbuthnot- 

2.  Food  m  general. 

Never  words  were  musick  to  thine  ear, 
And  never  meat  swect-savour'd  in  thy  taste, 
Unless  I  spake  orcarv'd.  Shakspeare. 

Meats  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats;  but 
God  shall  destroy  both.  l  Corinthians. 

Me'ated,  mete'ed.  adj.  [from  meat.]  Fed; 
foddered. 

Strong  oxen  and  horses,  wel  shod  and  wel  clad, 
Wei  mcatcd  and  used.  Tusser. 

Meathe,  meTHe.  n.  s.  [medd,  Welsh, 
unde  mede,  meddwi  ebrius  sum.]  Drink, 
properly  of  honey. 

For  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meathes 
From  many  a  berry.  Milton. 

Me'azung,  mezTing.  part,  generally  call- 
ed mizzling. 

The  air  feels  more  moist  when  the  water  is  in 

small  than  in  great  drops;  in  meazling  and  soaking 

rain,  than  in  great  showers.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Mecha'nical,  me-kan'ne-kal.    ?      adj. 

Mecha'nick,    m£-kan'nik.609    \  \mccha- 

nicusy  Latin;  mechunigue,  French;  from 

fWXCtV)].] 

1.  Constructed  by  the  laws  of  mechanicks. 

Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry,  is  like  a  seeming 
demonstration  in  mathematicks,  very  specious  in 
the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  mechanick  operation. 

Dryden. 

The  main  business  of  natural  philosophy,  is  to 
argue  from  phenomena  without  feigning  hypotheses, 
and  to  deduce  causes  from  effects  till  we  come  to 
the  very  first  cause,  which  certainly  is  not  mechani- 
cal; and  not  only  to  unfold  the  mechanism  of  the 
world,  but  chiefly  to  resolve  these,  and  to  such  like- 
questions.  Mwton. 

2.  Skilled  in  mechanicks;  bred  to  manual 
labour. 

3.  Mean;  servile;  of  mean  occupation. 

Know  you  not,  being  mechanical,  you  ought  not 
to  walk  upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign  of 
your  profession.  Shaksp. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue;  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  his  wits;  1  wiil  hew  him  with  my 
cudgel.  Shaksp. 

Mechanick  slaves, 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view.  Shaksp. 

To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king, 
Descend  to  a  mechanick  dialect.  Roscommon. 

Mecha'nick,  me-kin'nik.3s3  n.  s.  A  ma- 
nufacturer; a  low  workman. 

Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanicks.  Shaksp. 

A  third  proves  a  very  heavy  philosopher,  v\ho 
possibly  would  have  made  a  good  mechanick,  and 
have  done  well  enough  at  the  useful  philosophy  of 
the  spade  or  the  anvil .  South. 

Mecha'nioks,  me-kan'niks.  n.  s.  [mec/ta- 
nica,  Lat.]  A  mathematical  science, 
which  shews  the  effects  of  powers,  or 
moving  forces,  so  far  as  they  are  ap- 
plied to  engines,  and  demonstrates  the 
laws  of  motion.  I/arris. 

The  rudiments  of  geography,  with  something  of 
mechanicks,  may  be  easily  conveyed  into  the  minds 
of  acute  young  persons.  Watts. 
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Salmoneus  was  a  great  proficient  in  mechankks, 
and  inventor  of  a  vessel  which  imitated  thunder. 

Broome. 
Mecha'nically,    me-kan'ne-kal-e.   adv. 
|7rom   mec/ia?iick.']     According   to  the 
laws  of  mechanism. 

They  suppose  even  the  common  animals  that  are 
in  being,  to  have  been  formed  mechanically  among 
the  rest.  Ray. 

Later  philosophers  feign  hypothesis  for  explain- 
ing all  things  mechanically,  and  refer  other  causes 
to  metaphysicks.  Neivton. 

Mecha'nicalness,  me-kan'ne-kal-nes.  n. 
s.  [from  mcchanick.~^ 

1.  Agreeableness  to  the  laws  of  mecha- 
nism. 

2.  Meanness. 

Mechanician,   mek-a-nish'an.  n.  s.  \_me- 

chanicien,    Fr.]     A    man  professing  or 

studying  the  construction  of  machines. 

Some  were  figured  like  male,  others  like  female 

screws,  as  mechanicians  speak.  Boyle. 

Mf/chanism,  mek'a-nizm.  n.  s.  [mec/ia- 
nisme,  Fr.] 

1.  Action  according  to  mechanick  laws. 

After  the  chyle  has  passed  through  the  lungs, 
nature  continues  her  usual  mechanism,  to  convert  it 
into  animal  substances.  Arbuthnot- 

He  acknowledges  nothing  besides  matter  and 
motion;  so  that  all  must  be  perfortned  either  by  me- 
chanism or  accident,  either  of  which  is  wholly  un- 
accountable. Benlley. 

2.  Construction  of  parts  depending  on  each 
other  in  any  complicated  fabrick. 

Mecho'acan,  me-ko'a-kan.    n.  s.   [from 

the  place.] 

Mechoacan  is  a  large  root,  twelve  or  fourteen 

inches  long;  the  plant  which  affords  it  is  a  species 

of  bindweed,  and  its  stalks  are  angular:  the  root  in 

powder  is  a  gentle  and  mild  purgative.  Hill. 

MECo'NiuM,me-k6'ne-um.  n.  s.  [^xaKev.] 

1.  Expressed  juice  ot  poppy. 

2.  The  first  excrement  of  children. 

Infants  new-born  have  a  meconium,  or  sort  of 
dark-coloured  excrement  in  the  bowels.  Arlnithnot. 
Me'dal,  med'dal.83    n.   s.  [medaille,   Fr. 
probably  from  metallum,  Lat.] 

1.  An  ancient  coin. 

The  Roman  medals  were  their  current  money, 
when  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin, 
it  was  stampt,  and  issued  out  of  the  mint.  Addison. 

2.  A  piece  stamped  in  honour  of  some  re- 
markable performance. 

Meda'llick,  me-dalTik.609  adj.  [from 
medal.~]    Pertaining  to  medals. 

You  will  never,  with  all  your  medallick  eloquence, 
persuade  Eugenius,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  pock- 
etful of  Othos  than  of  Jacobuses.  Mdison. 

Meda'llion,  me-dal'yun.113  n.  s.  [inedail- 
lon,  French.]  A  large  antique  stamp  or 
medal. 

Medallions,  in  respect  of  the  other  coins,  xvere 
the  same  as  modern  medals  in  respect  of  modern 


money. 


Addfson. 


ME'DALLiST,med'dal-ist.  n.  s.  [medailliste, 
French.]     A  man  skilled  or  curious  in 

medals. 

As  a  medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a  cabinet 
of  medals  as  a  treasure  of  money,  but  of  know- 
ledge. Addison. 
To   Mf.'ddle,  med'dl.405  v.  n.   [middelen, 

Dutch.] 
1.  To  l.ave  to  do:   in  this  sense  it  is  al- 
ways followed  by  nvith. 
It  is  reported  that  cassia,  when  gathered,  is  put 


into  the  skins  of  beasts  newly  flayed,  which  breed- 
ing worms,  they  devour  the  pith  and  marrow,  and 
so  make  it  hollow;  batmeddle  not  with  the  back,  be- 
cause it  is  bitter.  Bacon. 

With  the  power  of  it  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  we 
will  only  meddle.  Bacon. 

I  have  thus  far  been  an  upright  judge,  not  med- 
dling ivith  the  design  nor  disposition.  Drydcn. 

2.  To  interpose;  to  act  in  any  thing. 

For  my  part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  any  furth- 
er. Shaksp. 

In  every  turn  of  state,  without  meddling  on  either 
side,  he  has  always  been  favourable  to  merit.  Dryd. 

The  civil  lawyers  have  pretended  to  determine 
concerning  the  succession  of  princes;  but  by  our 
author's  principles,  have  meddled  in  a  matter  that 
belongs  not  to  them.  Locke. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
my  family?  to  dispose  of  my  estate,  old  boy? 

Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  To  interpose  or  intervene  importunely 
or  officiously. 

Why  should'st  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt?  2  Kings. 
It  is  an  honour  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife:  but 
every  fool  will  be  meddling.  Proverbs. 

This  meddling  priest  longs  to  be  found  a  fool. 

Roioe. 
Let  me  shake  offth'  intrusive  cares  of  day, 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside.       Thomson. 
To  Me'ddle,  med'dl.  v.  a.  [from  mesler, 
Fr.]  To  mix;  to  mingle.  Obsolete. 

He  that  had  well  ycon'd  his  lere, 
Thus  meddled  his  talk  with  many  a  teare.     Spenser. 
A  meddled  state  of  the  orders  of  the  gospel,  and 
ceremonies  of  popery,  is  not  the  best  way  to  banish 
popery.  Hooker. 

Me'ddler,  med'dl-ur.9s  n.  s.  [from  med- 
dle.^ One  who  busies  himself  with 
things  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 

Do  not  drive  away  such  as  bring  thee  informa- 
tion, as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part. 

Bacon. 
This  may  be  applied  to  those  that  assume  to  them- 
selves the  merit  of  other  men's  services,  meddlers, 
boasters,  and  impertinents.  VEstrange. 

Me'ddlesome,  med'dl-surn.  adj.  Inter- 
meddling: as,  a  meddlesome  busybody. 

Ainsnvorth. 

MEDIA' STIME,  me-de-as'tin.  n.  s.  [Fr. 
mediastinum,  Latin.]  The  fimbriated 
body  about  which  the  guts  are  con- 
volved. 

None  of  the  membranes  which  invest  the  inside 
of  the  breast  but  may  be  the  seat  of  this  disease,  the 
mediastine  as  well  as  the  pleura.  Jlrbuthnot. 

To  Me'diate,  me'de-ate.91  634  v.  n.  [from 
medius,  Latin.] 

1.  To  interpose  as  an  equal  friend  to  both 
parties;  to  act  indifferently  between 
contending  parties;  to  intercede. 

The  corruption  of  manners  in  the  world,  we  shall 
find  owing  to  some  mediating  schemes  that  offer  to 
comprehend  the  different  interests  of  sin  and  reli- 
gion. Rogers. 

2.  To  be  between  two. 

By  being  crowded,  they  exclude  all  other  bodies, 
that  before  mediated  between  the  parts  of  their  bo- 
dy. Digby. 
To  Me'diate,  me'de-ate.  v.  a. 

1.  To  effect  by  mediation. 
The  earl  made  many  professions  of  his  desire  to 

interpose,  and  mediate  a  good  peace  between  the  na- 
tions. Clarendon. 
I  possess  chemists  and  corpuscularians  of  advan- 
tages by  the  confederacy  I  am  mediating  between 
them.  Boyle. 

2.  To  limit  by  something  in  the  middle. 
They  styled  a  double  step,  the  space  from  the 

elevation  of  one  foot  to  the  same  foot  set  down 


again,  mediated  by  a  step  of  the  other  foot,  a  space 
equal  to  five  feet.  Holder. 

Me'diate,  me'de-ate.91  adj.  [mediate  Fr. 
medius,  Lat.] 

1.  Interposed;  intervening. 
Soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispelled; 

The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld.     Prior. 

2.  Middle;  between  two  extremes. 
Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state, 

Betwixt  infinity  and  nothing.  Prior. 

3.  Acting  as  a  mean.     Unusual. 
The  most  important  care  of  a  new  king,  was  his 

marriage,  for  mediate  establishment  of  the  royal 
line.  Wotton. 

Me'diately,  me'de-ate-le.  adv.  [from 
mediate. ~\  By  a  secondary  cause;  in  such 
a  manner  that  something  acts  between 
the  first  cause  and  the  last  effect. 

God  worketh  all  things  amongst  us  mediately  by 
secondary  means;  the  which  means  of  our  safety 
being  shipping  and  sea-forces,  are  to  be  esteemed 
as  his  gifts,  and  then  only  available  and  beneficial 
when  he  vouchsafeth  his  grace  to  use  them  aright. 

Raleigh. 
Pestilent  contagion  is  propagated  immediately  by 
conversing  with  infected  persons,  and  mediately  by 
pestilent  seminaries  propagated  through  the  air. 

Harvey. 

Media'tion,  me-de-a'shim.  n.  s.  Media- 
tion, French;  from  medius,  Latin.] 

1.  Interposition;  intervention;  agency  be- 
tween two  parties,  practised  by  a  com- 
mon friend. 

Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation.  Shaksp. 

Nobler  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead, 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren. 

Shaksp. 

The  king  sought  unto  them  to  compose  those 
troubles  between  him  and  his  subjects;  they  accord- 
ingly interposed  their  mediation  in  a  round  and 
princely  manner.  Bacon. 

2.  Agency  interposed;  intervenient  power. 
The  passions  have  their  residence  in  the  sensitive 

appetite:  for  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  compound  of 
flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  the  soul,  during  its  abode  in 
the  body,  does  all  things  by  the  mediation  of  these 
passions.  South. 

It  is  utterly  unconceivable,  that  inanimate  brute 
matter,  without  the  mediation  of  some  immaterial 
being,  should  operate  upon  other  matter  without 
mutual  contact.  Bentley. 

3.  Intercession;  entreaty  for  another. 

MEDIA'TOR,  me-de-a'tur.63*  n.  s.  \jne- 
diateur,  Fr.] 

1.  One  that  intervenes  between  two  par- 
ties. 

You  had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all 
men's  confluence,  and  for  all  matters  to  yourself,  as 
a  mediator  between  them  and  their  sovereign. 

Bacon. 

2.  An  intercessour;  an  entreater  for  an- 
other} one  who  uses  his  influence  in  fa- 
vour of  another. 

It  is  against  the  sense  of  the  law,  to  make  saints 
or  angels  to  be  mediators  between  God  and  them. 

Stillingfeet. 

3.  One  of  the  characters  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

A  mediator  is  considered  two  ways,  by  nature  or 
by  otlice,  as  the  fathers  distinguish.  He  is  a  media- 
tor  by  nature,  as  partaking  of  both  natures  divine 
and  human;  and  mediator  by  office,  as  transacting 
matters  between  God  and  man.  Walerl. 

Man's  friend,  his  mediator,  his  design'd, 
Both  ransom  and  redeemer  voluntary.         Milton. 
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Mediatorial,  me-de-a-t6're-al.  ?     adj. 
Mediatory,  me'de-a-tur-e.  }    [from 

mediator  ]   Belonging  to  a  mediator. 

All  other  effects  of  Christ's  mediatorial  office  are 
accounted  for  from  the  truth  of  his  resurrection. 

Fiddes. 

Mkdia'torship,  me-de-a'tur-ship.  n.  s- 
[from  mediator.']  The  office  of  a  medi- 
ator. 

Media'trix,  me-de-a'triks.  n.  s.  [medius, 
Latin.]  A  female  mediator.  Ainsworth. 

Me'dic,  med'ik.  n.  s.\_medica,  Latin.]  A 
plant. 

Me'dioal,  med'e-kil.  adj.  [medicus,  Lat.] 
Physical;  relating  to  the  art  of  healing; 
medicinal. 

In  this  work  attempts  will  exceed  performances, 
it  being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical 
vacation  would  permit.  Brown. 

Me'dically,  med'e-kal-e.  adv.  [from 
medical.']   Physically;  medicinally. 

That  which  promoted  this  consideration,  and  me- 
dically advanced  the  same,  was  the  doctrine  of  Hip- 
pocrates. Brown. 
Me'dicament,  med'e-ka-ment.  n.  s.  [me- 
dicament, French;  medicamentum,  Lat.] 
Any  thing  used  in  healing;  generally 
topical  applications. 

Admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  then  publick 
reprehensions;  and  upon  the  unsuccessfulness  of 
these  milder  medicaments,  the  use  of  stronger  phy- 
sick,  the  censures,  Hammond. 

A  cruel  wound  was  cured  by  scalding  medica- 
ments, after  it  was  pulrified;  and  the  violent  swell- 
ing* and  bruise  of  another  was  taken  away  by  scald- 
ing it  with  milk.  Temple. 
Medic  yme'ntal,  med-e-ka-ment'al.  adj. 
[medicamenteux,  Ft.  from  medicament.] 
Relating  to  medicine,  internal  or  topi- 
cal. 
Medicame'ntally,  med-e-ka-ment'al-e. 
adv.  [from  medicamental.]  After  the 
manner  of  medicine;  with  the  power  of 
medicine. 

The  substance  of  gold  is  invincible  by  the  power- 
fullest  action  of  natural  heat;  and  that  not  only  ali- 
mentally  in  a  substantial  mutation,  but  also  medica- 
mentally in  any  corporeal  conversion.  Brown. 
To  Me'dicate,  med'e-kate.  v.  a.  [medico, 
Lat.]  To  tincture  or  impregnate  with 
any  thing  medicinal. 

The  fumes,  steams,  and  stenches  of  London,  do 
so  medicate  and  impregnate  the  air  about  it,  that  it 
becomes  capable  of  little  more.  Graunt. 

To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  great  effects  of  me- 
dicated waters.  Arbuthnot. 
Medica'tion,  med-e-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
medicate.] 

1.  The  act  of  tincturing  or  impregnating 
with  medicinal  ingredients. 

The  watering  of  the  plant  with  an  infusion  of  the 
medicine  may  have  more  force  than  the  rest,  be- 
cause the  medication  is  oft  renewed.  Bacon. 

2.  The  use  of  physick. 

He  adviseth  to  observe  the  equinoxes,  and  sol- 
stices, and  to  decline  medication  ten  days  before 
*nd  a/fter:  Brown. 

Mf.di  cinaule,  mc-dis'sin-a-bl.  adj.  [me- 
dicinatis,  Latin.]  Having  the  power  of 
physick. 

Old  oil  is  more  clear  and  hot  in  medicinable  use. 

a  1      .  Bacon. 

Accept  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpentine  stone,  which 
^ncs  any  wine  infused  therein  for  four  and  twenty 
hours  the  taste  and  operation  of  the  Spaw  water 
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and  is  very  medicinable  for  the  cure  of  the  spleen. 

Wotlon. 
The  hearts  and  galls  of  pikes  are  medicinable. 

Walton. 

Medici'nal,  me-dis'e-nal,  or  med-e-si'nal. 
adj.  [medicinalis,  Latin;  this  word  is 
now  commonly  pronounced  medicinal, 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable; 
but  more  properly,  and  more  agreeably 
to  the  best  authorities,  medicinal.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  healing;  having 
physical  virtue. 

Come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true, 
Honest  as  either;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep.  Shaksp. 

Thoughts  my  tormentors  arm'd  with  deadly  stings, 
Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts; 
Exasperate,  exulcerate  and  raise 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 
Nor  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage.  Milton. 

The  second  causes  took  the  swift  command, 
The  medicinal  head,  the  ready  hand; 
All  but  eternal  doom  was  conquer'd  by  their  art. 

Dryden. 

2.  Belonging  to  physick. 
Learn'd  he  was  in  medicinal  lore, 

For  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  wore, 

Replete  with  strange  hermetick  powder, 

That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  with  solder. 

Butler. 

Such  are  call'd  medicinaZ-days  by  some  writers, 
wherein  no  crisis  or  change  is  expected,  so  as  to 
forbid  the  use  of  medicines:  but  it  is  most  properly 
used  for  those  days  wherein  purging,  or  any  other 
evacuation,  is  more  conveniently  complied  with. 

Quinci/. 

Medicinal-hours  are  those  wherein  it  is  supposed 
that  medicines  may  be  taken,  commonly  reckoned 
in  the  morning  fasting,  about  an  hour  before  dinner, 
about  four  hours  after  dinner,  and  going  to  bed;  but 
times  are  to  be  governed  by  the  symptoms  and  ag- 
gravation of  the  distemper.  Quincy. 

MEDici'NALLY,me-dls'se-naI-le.crfT-.[from 
medicinal.]   Physically. 

The  witnesses  that  leech-like  liv'd  on  blood, 
Sucking  for  them  were  medicinally  good.  Dryden. 
Me'dicine,  med'de-sin.  n.  s.  [^medicine, 
Fr.  medicina,  Lat.  It  is  generally  pro- 
nounced as  if  only  of  two  syllables, 
?ned'cihe.]  Physick;  any  remedy  ad- 
ministered by  a  physician. 

O,  my  dear  father!  restauration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms.  Shaksp. 

A  merry  heart  doth  good  like  a  medicine;  but  a 
broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones.  Proverbs. 

I  wish  to  die,  yet  dare  not  death  endure; 
Detest  the  medicine,  yet  desire  the  cure.     Dryden. 

To  Me'dicine,  med'de-sin.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  affect  as  physick.  Not 
used. 

Not  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owedst  yesterday.  Shaksp. 

Medi'ety,  me-di'e-te.  n.  s.  [mediete,  Fr. 
medietas,  Lat.]  Middle  state;  participa- 
tion of  two  extremes;  half. 

They  contained  no  fishy  composure,  but  were 
made   up  of  man  and  bird;  the  human  mediety  va- 
riously placed  not  only  above  but  below.       Brown. 
Medio'crity,  me-de-6k're-te,  or,  me-je- 
6k're-te.2y3  29*  37G  63*n.s.  [rnediocrile,  Fr. 
mediocritas,  Lat.] 
I.  Moderate  degree;  middle  rate. 

Men  of  age  seldom  drive  business  home  to  the 
full  period,  but  content  themselves  with  a  medio- 
crity of  success.  Bacon. 
There  appeared  a  sudden  and  marvellous  conver- 
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sion  in  the  duke's  case,  from  the  most  exalted  to  the 
most  depressed,  as  if  his  expedition  had  been  capa- 
ble of  no  mediocrities.  Wotton. 

He  likens  the  mediocrity  of  wit  to  one  of  a  mean 
fortune,  who  manages  his  store  with  great  parsi- 
mony; but  who,  with  fear  of  running  into  profuse- 
ness,  never  arrives  to  the  magnificence  of  living. 

Dryden. 

Getting  and  improving  our  knowledge  in  sub- 
stances only  by  experience  and  history,  is  all  that  the 
weakness  of  our  faculties  in  this  state  o£ mediocrity , 
while  we  are  in  this  world,  can  attain  to.       Locke. 
2.  Moderation;  temperance. 

Lest  appetite,  in  the  use  of  food,  should  load  us 
beyond  that  which  is  meet,  we  owe  obedience  to 
that  law  of  rsason  which  tcacheth  medioa-ity  in 
meats  and  drinks.  Hooker. 

When  they  urge  us  to  extreme  opposition  against 
the  church  of  Rome,  do  they  mean  we  should  be 
drawn  unto  it  only  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  return 
to  a  mediocrity?  Hooker. 

To  Me'ditate,  med'e-tate.  v.  a.  [mediter, 
Fr.  meditor,  Lat.] 

1.  To  plan;  to  scheme;  to  contrive. 

Some  affirmed  that  I  meditated  a  war;  God  know?, 
I  did  not  then  think  of  war.  King  Charles. 

Like  a  lion  that  unheeded  lay, 
Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray, 
With  inward  rage  he  meditates  his  prey.      Dryden. 

Before  the  memory  of  the  flood  was  lost,  men 
meditated  the  setting  up  a  false  religion  at  Babel. 

Forbes. 

2.  To  think  on;  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 

Them  among 
There  set  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age, 
Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long.  F.  Queen. 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  doth  meditate  good  things 
in  wisdom,  and  that  reasoneth  of  holy  things. 

Ecclesiasticus. 
To   Me'ditate,    m-M'e-tate.  v.  n.     To 
think;  to  muse;  to  contemplate;  to  dwell 
on  with   intense  thought.     It  is  com- 
monly used  of  pious  contemplation. 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his 
law  doth  he  meditate  night  and  day.  Psalms. 

I  will  meditate  also  of  all  thy  work,  and  talk  of 
all  thy  doings..  Psalms. 

Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety  upon  the 
occasion  of  what  you  meditate;  either  get  some  new 
arguments  against  a  sin,  or  some  new  encourage- 
ments to  virtue.  Taylor. 
To  worship  God,  to  study  his  will,  to  meditate 
upon  him,  and  to  love  him;  all  these  bring  plea- 
sure and  peace.                                          Tillotson. 

Medita'tion,  med-e-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [medi- 
tation, Fr.  meditatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Deep  thought;  close  attention;  contri- 
vance; contemplation. 

I  left  the  meditation  wherein  I  was,  and  spake  to 
her  in  anger.  2  Esdras. 

'Tis  most  true, 
That  musing  meditation  most  affects 
The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell.  Ml!: on. 

Some  thought  and  meditation  are  necessary;  and 
a  man  may  possibly  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  God 
in  all  his  thoughts,  or  to  say  in  his  heart,  there  is 
none.  Bentley. 

2.  Thought  employed  upon  sacred  objects. 

His  name  was  heavenly  contemplation; 
Of  God  and  goodness  was  his  meditation.  F.  Queen. 

Thy  thoughts  to  nobler  meditations  give, 
And  study  how  to  die,  not  how  to  live.      Qrativille. 

3.  A  series  of  thoughts,  occasioned  by 
any  object  or  occurrence.  In  this  sense 
are  books  of  medications. 

Me'ditative  med'e-ta-tiv.612  adj.  [from 
meditatcT] 

1.  Addicted  to  meditation.  Ainsworth. 

2.  Expressing  intention  or  design. 
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Mediterra'ne,  med-e-ter-rane'. 
Mediterra'nean,  med-e-ter-ra/ne-&n 
MEDiTERRA'NEous,med-^-ter-ra'ne-\is 

adj.  [medius  and  terra;   mcditerranee, 

French.] 

1.  Encircled  with  land. 

In  all  that  part  that  lieth  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mediterrane  sea,  it  is  thought  not  to  be  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Brerewood. 

2.  Inland;  remote  from  the  sea. 

It  is  found  in  mountains  and  mediterraneous 
parts;  and  so  it  is  a  fat  and  unctuous  sublimation  of 
the  earth.  Brown. 

We  have  taken  a  less  height  of  the  mountains 
than  is  requisite,  if  we  respect  the  mediterraneous 
mountains,  or  those  that  are  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  Burnet. 

Me'dium,  me'de-um,  or,  me'je-um.293 
n.  s.  [medium,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  intervening. 

Whether  any  other  liquors,  being  made  mediums, 
cause  a  diversity  of  sound  from  water,  it  may  be 
tried.  Bacon. 

I  must  bring  together 
All  these  extremes;  and  must  remove  all  mediums, 
That  each  may  be  the  other's  object.         Denham. 

Seeing  requires  light  and  a  free  medium,  and  a 
right  line  to  the  objects;  we  can  hear  in  the  dark, 
immured,  and  by  curve  lines.  Holder. 

He  who  looks  upon  the  soul  through  its  outward 
actions,  often  sees  it  through  a  deceitful  medium, 
which  is  apt  to  discolour  the  object.  Spectator. 

The  parts  of  bodies  on  which  their  colours  de- 
pend, are  denser  than  the  medium  which  pervades 
their  interstices.  Newton. 

Against  filling  the  heavens  with  fluid  mediums, 
unless  they  be  exceeding  rare,  a  great  objection 
arises  from  the  regular  and  very  lasting  motions  of 
the  planets  and  comets  in  all  manner  of  courses 
through  the  heavens.  Newton. 

2.  Any  thing  used  in  ratiocination,  in  order 
to  a  conclusion;  the  middle  term  in  an 
argument,  by  which  propositions  are 
connected. 

This  cannot  be  answered  by  those  mediums  which 
have  been  used.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

We,  whose  understandings  are  short,  are  forced 
to  collect  one  thing  from  another,  and  in  that  pro- 
cess we  seek  out  proper  mediums.    Baker  on  Learn. 

3.  The  middle  place  or  degree;  the  just 
temperature  between  extremes. 

The  just  medium  of  this  case  lies  betwixt  the 
pride  and  the  objection,  the  two  extremes. 

VEstrange. 
Me'dlar,  med'lur.88  n.s.  [?nes/iilus,  L&l.'] 

1.  A  tree. 

The  leaves  of  the  medlar  are  either  whole,  and 
shaped  like  those  of  the  laurel,  as  in  the  manured 
sorts;  or  laciniated,  as  in  the  wild  sorts:  the  flower 
consists  of  five  leaves,  which  expand  in  form  of  a 
rose:  the  fruits  are  umbilicated,  and  are  not  eatable 
till  they  decay;  and  have,  for  the  most  part,  five 
hard  seeds  in  each.  Miller. 

Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree, 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit 
Which  maids  call  medlars.  Siiakspeare. 

2.  The  fruit  of  that  tree. 

You'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe, 
And  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar.    Shaktp. 
October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  car- 
nation ;  with  a  basket  of  services,  medlars,  and  ches- 
nuts.  Peacham. 

No  rotten  medlars,  whilst  there  be, 
Whole  orchards  in  virginity.  Cleaveland. 

Men  have  gather'd  from  the  hawthorn's  branch 

Large  medlars,  imitating  regal  crowns.        Philips. 

To  Mf.'ole,  med'dl.}  v.  a.  To  mingle. 

To  Me'dly,  med'le.5  Sficnser. 

Me'dley,  nied'ie.  n.s.  [from  meddle  for 

mingle.l     A  mixture;  a  miscellany;  a 
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mingled  mass.     It  is  commonly  used 
with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

Some  imagined  that  the  powder  in  the  armory 
had  taken  fire;  others,  that  troops  of  horsemen  ap- 
proached: in  which  medly  of  conceits  they  bare 
down  upon  one  another,  and  jostled  many  into  the 
tower  ditch.  Hayward. 

Love  is  a  medley  of  endearments,  jars, 
Suspicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars; 
Then  peace  again.  Walsh. 

They  count  their  toilsome  marches,  long  fatigues, 
Unusual  fastings,  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war.  Jlddison. 

Mahomet  began  to  knock  down  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  to  fill  all  Arabia  with  an  unnatural  medley 
of  religion  and  bloodshed.  Jlddison. 

There  are  that  a  compounded  fluid  drain 
From  different  mixtures:  and  the  blended  streams, 
Each  mutually  correcting  each,  create 
A  pleasurable  medley.  Philips. 

Me'dley,  med'le.  adj.  Mingled;  confused. 
I'm  strangely  discompos'd; 
Qualms  at  my  heart,  convulsions  in  my  nerves, 
Within  my  little  world  make  medley  war.    Dryden. 
Medu'llar,  me-dul'lar.       }  adj.  \_medul- 
Medu'llary,  med'ul-lar-e.  3        laire,  Fr. 
from  medulla,  Latin.]  Pertaining  to  the 
marrow. 

These  little  emissaries,  united  together  at  the 

cortical  part  of  the  brain,  make  the  medullar  part, 

being  a  bundle  of  very  small,  thread-like  chanels 

or  fibres.  Cheyne. 

Meed,  meed.346  n.  s.  [meb,  Sax.  micte, 

Teutonick.] 

1 .  Reward;  recompense.  Now  rarely  used. 
He  knows  his  meed,  if  he  be  spide, 

To  be  a  thousand  deaths  and  shame  beside. 

Spenser. 

Whether  in  beauties  glory  did  exceed 
A  rosy  garland  was  the  victor's  meede.     F.  Queen. 

Thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed.      Shakspeare. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'ry  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear.  Milton. 

If  so,  a  cloak  and  vesture  be  my  meed 
Till  his  return  no  title  shall  I  plead.  Pope. 

2.  Present;  gift. 

Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward:  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Seven-fold  above  itself.  Shakspeare. 

Meek,  meek.246  adj.  [minkr,  Islandick  ] 

1.  Mild  of  temper;  not  proud;  not  rough; 
not  easily  provoked;  soft;  gentle. 

Moses  was  very  meek  above  all  men.    Numbers. 

But  he  her  fears  to  cease, 
Sent  down  the  meefc-ey'd  peace.  Milton. 

We  ought  to  be  very  cautious  and  meek  -spirited, 
till  we  are  assured  of  the  honesty  of  our  ancestors. 

Copier. 

2.  Expressing  humility  and  gentleness. 

Both  confess'd 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek.  Milton. 
To    Me'eken,    rnee'k'n.103    v.    a.    [from 
meek.']  To  make  meek;  to  soften.  This 
word  I  have  found  no  where  else. 

The  glaring  lion  saw,  his  horrid  heart 
Was  meekenhl,  and  he  join'd  his  sullen  joy. 

■    Thomson. 
Me'ekly,    meek'le.     adv.    [from    ?neek.j 
Mildly;  gently;  not  ruggedly;  not  proud- 
ly- 
Be  therefore,  0  my  dear  lords,  pacify'd, 

And  this  mis-seeming  discord  meekly  lay  aside. 

Fairy  Queen 
No  pride  does  with  your  rising  honours  grow, 
You  meekly  look  on  suppliant  crowns  below.  Stepney. 
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Me'ekness,  meek'nes.  n.  s.  [from  meek.~\ 
Gentleness;  mildness;  softness  of  tem- 
per. 

That  pride  and  meekness  mixt  by  equal  part, 
Do  both  appear  t'  adorn  her  beauty's  grace. 

Spenser, 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility;  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 

Shakspeare. 
When  his  distemper  attacked  him,  he  submitted 
to  it  with  great  meekness  and  resignation,  as  became 
a  christian.  Atterbury. 

Meer,  mere.  adj.     See  Mere.     Simple; 

unmixed. 
Meer,  mere.  n.  s.  See  Mere.    A  lake;  a 

boundary. 

Me'ered,  mer'd.369  adj.  Relating  to  a 
boundary;  meer  being  a  boundary,  or 
mark  of  division.    .  Hanmcr. 

What,  although  you  fled!  why  should  he  follow 
you? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nickt  his  captainship;  at  such  a  point, 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  metred  question.  Shakspeare. 

Meet,  meet.  adj.  [of  obscure  etymology.} 
1.  Fit;  proper;  qualified:  applied  both  to 
persons  and  things.  Now  rarely  used. 
Ah!  my  dear  love,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 
When  meeter  were  that  you  should  now  awake? 

Spenser. 
If  the  election  of  the  minister  should  be  commit- 
ted to  every  parish,  would  they  chuse  the  meetest. 

Wliitgift. 
I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death.  Shakspeare. 

To  be  known  shortens  my  laid  intent, 
My  boon  I  make  it.  that  you  know  me  not, 
Till  time  and  1  think  meet.  Shakspeare. 

What,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say? 
— That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

You  may  to  me,  and  'tis  most  meet  you  should. 

Shakspeare. 
York  is  meetest  man 
To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France.  Shaksp. 
The  eye  is  very  proper  and  meet  for  seeing. 

Bentley. 
1.  Meet  with.     Even  with,    [from  meet; 
the  verb.]   A  low  expression. 

Niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedict  too  much;  but 

he'll  be  meet  with  you.  Shakspeare. 

To  Meet,  meet.36  a46  v.  a.  pret.  /  meet; 

I  have   met;   particip.    met.     [metan, 

Saxon,  to  find;   moeten,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  come  face  to  face;  to  encounter,  by 
travelling  in  opposite  directions. 

MeVst  thou  my  posts?  Shakspeare. 

His  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels 
and  dances.  Judges. 

Mean  while  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet 
His  godlike  guest,  walks  forth.  Milton. 

2.  To  encounter  in  hostility. 

To  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  almighty  engine,  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder.  Milton. 

So  match'd  they  stood; 
For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe.  Milton. 

3.  To  encounter  unexpectedly. 

So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous,  till  the  wrath, 
Which  thou  incurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
Sev'nfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  hell. 

Milton. 

4.  To  join  another  in  the  same  place. 

When  shall  we  three  meet,  again, 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain?  Shakspeare. 

Chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet 
Some  wand 'ring  spirit  of  heav'n  by  fountain  side 
Or  in  thick  shade  retir'd.  Milton. 
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I  knew  not  till  I  met 
My  friends,  at  Ceres'  now  deserted  scat.     Dryden. 

Not  look  back  to  see, 
When  what  we  love  wc  ne'er  must  meet  again. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  close  one  with  another. 

The  nearer  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  the 
mountains  on  each  side  grow  higher,  till  at  last  they 
meet.  Addison. 

6.  To  find;  to  be  treated  with;  to  light  on. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden. 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first. 

Pope. 
To  me  no  greater  joy, 
Than  that  your  labours  mat  a  prosp'rous  end. 

Granville. 
To  Meet,  meet.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  encounter;  to  close  face  to  face. 

2.  To  encounter  in  hostility. 

Then  born  to  distance  by  the  tides  of  men, 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  again.     Dryden. 

3.  To  assemble;  to  come  together. 

They  appointed  a  day  to  meet  in  together. 

2  Maccabees. 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast.    Milton. 

The  materials  of  that  building  happily  met  toge- 
ther, and  very  fortunately  ranged  themselves  into 
that  delicate  order,  that  it  must  be  a  very  great 
chance  that  parts  them.  Tillotson. 

4.  To  Meet  with.  To  light  on;  to  find:  it 
includes  sometimes  obscurely,  the  idea 
of  something  unexpected. 

When  he  cometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 

he  maketh  as  worthy  a  soldier  as  any  nation  he 

meeteth  with.  Spenser. 

We  met  with  many  things  worthy  of  observation. 

Bacon. 
Hercules'  meeting  with  pleasure  and  virtue,  was 
invented  by  Prodicus,  who  lived  before  Socrates. 

Addison. 

What  a  majesty  and  force  does  one  meet  with  in 

these  short  inscriptions:  are  not  you  amazed  to  see 

so  much  history  gathered  into  so  small  a  compass? 

Addison  on  Ancient  Medals. 

5.  To  Meet  with.  To  join. 

Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us.     Shaksp. 

6.  To  Meet  with.  To  suffer  unexpected- 

He,  that  hath  suffered  this  disordered  spring, 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf.  Shaksp. 

A  little  sum  30U  mourn,  while  most  have  met 
With  twice  the  loss,  and  by  as  vile  a  cheat. 

Creech. 

7.  To  encounter;  to  engage. 

Royal  mistress, 
Prepare  to  meet  with  more  than  brutal  fury 
From  the  fierce  prince.  Rowe. 

8.  A  latinism.  To  obviate;  occurrere  ob- 
jects. 

Before  I  proceeded  farther,  it  is  good  to  meet  with 
an  objection,  which  if  not  removed,  the  conclusion 
ol  experience  from  the  time  past  to  the  present  will 
not  be  found.  Bacon 

9.  lo  advance  halfway. 

He  yields  himself  to  the  man  of  business  with  re- 
luctancy  but  oilers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend 
with  facility,  and  all  the  meeting  readiness  of  desire. 

_  South. 

Our  meeting  hearts 
Consented  won,  and  marriage  made  us  one.  Kotce. 

10.  1  o  unite;  to  join:  as,  these  rivei  s  meet 
at  such  a  place  and  join. 

Me'eter,  meet'ur.oa   n.  s.   [from  meet.-] 
One  that  accosts  another. 

There  arc  beside 
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Lascivious  meeters,  to  whose  venom 'd  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen.   Shaksp. 
Me'eting,  meeting.410  n.  s.  [from  meet.'] 

1 .  An  assembly;  a  convention. 

If  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  those  whose  relief 
this  your  meeting  intends,  were  of  the  houshold  of 
faith,  then  their  relicts  and  children  ought  not  to  be 
strangers  to  the  good  that  is  done  in  it,  if  they  want 
it.  Sprat. 

Since  the  ladies  have  been  left  out  of  all  meet- 
ings except  parties  of  play,  our  conversation  hath 
degenerated.  Swift. 

2.  An  interview. 
Let's  be  revenged  on  him;  let's  appoint  him  a 

meeting,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay. 

Shaksjycare. 

3.  A  conventicle;  an  assembly  of  dissent- 
ers. 

4.  A  conflux:  as,  the  meeting  of  two  ri- 
vers. 

Meeting-house,  meet'ing-house.  n.  s. 
[meeting  and  house.]  Place  where  dis- 
senters assemble  to  worship. 

His  heart  misgave  him  that  the  churches  were  so 
many  meeting-houses;  but  I  soon  made  him  easy. 

Addison. 

Me'etly,  meet'le.  adv.  f_from  the  adjec- 
tive.] Fitly;  properly. 

Me'etness,  meet'nes.  n.  s.  [from  meet.] 
Fitness;  propriety. 

Me'grim,  me'grim.  n.  s.  [from  hemicrany, 
migrain,  megrim,  yf*.ix.gxvi'ct.]  Disorder 
of  the  head. 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  obtenebra- 
tion  joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round. 

Bacon. 
There  screen'd  in  shades  from  day's  detested 
glare, 
Spleen  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  megrim  at  her  head.      Pope. 
To  Meine,  meen.  v.  a.  To  mingle. 

Ainsworth. 
Mf/iny,  me'ne.  n.  s.  [memju,  Saxon,  see 
Many;  mesnie,  French.^)  A  retinue;  do- 
mestick  servants. 

They  summon'd  up  their  meiny;  strait  took  horse; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend.         Shaksp. 

Melanago'gues,  me-lan-na-gogz'.    n.  s. 

[from  pJhxvoi;  and ciyu.]  Such  medicines 

as  are  supposed  particularly  to  purge 

off  black  choler. 
Melancho'lick,     mel'lan-kol-lik.     adj. 

[from  melancholy.] 

1.  Disordered  with  melancholy;  fanciful; 
hypochondriacal;  gloomy. 

If  he  be  mad  or  angry,  or  melancholick,  or  spright- 
ly, he  will  paint  whatsoever  is  proportionable  to  any 
one.  Dryden. 

The  commentators  on  old  Ari- 
stotle, 'tis  urg'd  in  judgment  vary: 
They  to  their  own  conceits  have  brought 
The  image  of  his  general  thought: 
Just  as  the  melancholick  eye 
Sees  fleets  and  armies  in  the  sky.  Prior. 

2.  Unhappy;  unfortunate;  causing  sorrow. 

The  king  found  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
after  so  many  accidents  and  melancholick  perplexi- 
ties. Clarendon. 

MFLANCHO'LY,  meran-k61-e.c03  n.  s. 
[melancolie,  French,  from  /w,eA«v«s  and 

I.  A  disease,  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
redundance  of  black  bile;  but  it  is  better 
known  to  arise  from  too  heavy  and  too 
viscid  blood:  its  cure  is  in  evacuation, 
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nervous  medicines,  and  powerful  stimu- 
li. Quincy. 

2.  A  kind  of  madness,  in  which  the  mind 
is  always  fixed  on  one  object. 

1  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is 
emulation;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical; 
nor  (he.  courtier's,  which  is  proud;  nor  the  soldier's, 
which  is  ambitious;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  po- 
litick; nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice;  nor  the  lo\er's, 
which  is  all  these;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine 
own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  from 
many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contempla- 
tion of  my  travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination 
wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness.         Shaksp. 

Moonstruck  madness,  moping  melancholy. 

Milton. 

3.  A  gloomy,  pensive,  discontented  tem- 
per. 

He  protested,  that  he  had  only  been  to  seek  so- 
litary places  by  an  extreme  melancholy  that  had 
possessed  him.  Sidney. 

All  these  gifts  come  from  him;  and  if  we  murmur 
here,  wc  may  at  the  next  melancholy  be  troubled 
that  God  did  not  make  us  angels.  Taylor. 

This  melancholy  flatters,  but  unmans  you; 
What  is  it  else  but  penury  of  soul, 
A  lazy  frost,  a  numbness  of  the  mind?        Dryden. 

In  those  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heav'nly  pensive  contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever  musing  melancholy  reigns.  Pope. 

Melancho'ly,  mel'an-kol-e.603  adj.  \_me~ 
lancholique,  Fr.] 

1.  Gloomy;  dismal. 

Think  of  all  our  miseries 
But  as  some  melancholy  dream  which  has  awak'd  us 
To  the  renewing  of  our  joys.  Denham. 

If  in  the  melancholy  shades  below, 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow ; 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last,  mine  undecay'd, 
Burn  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade. 

Pope. 

2.  Diseased   with    melancholy;    fanciful; 
habitually  dejected. 

How  now,  sweet  Frank,  art  thou  melancholy? 

Shakspeare. 

He  observes  Lamech  more  melancholy  than  usual, 

and  imagines  it  to  be  from  a  suspicion  he  has  of  his 

wife  Adah,  whom  he  loved.  Locke. 

MELICE'RIS,  mel-e-seVis.  n.  s.  [>eA<- 

XKgtt.] 

Meliceris  is  a  tumour  inclosed  in  a  cystis,  and  con- 
sisting of  matter  like  honey.  If  the  matter  resembles 
milk  curds,  the  tumour  is  called  atheroma;  if  like 
honey,  meliceris;  and  if  composed  of  fat,  or  a  saety 
substance,  steatoma.  Sharp. 

Me'lilot,  mel'le-lut.166  n.  s.  [melilot,  Fr. 

melilotus,  Lat]  A  plant. 
To  Me'liorate,  me'le-6-rate.  v.  a.  [inelio- 
rer,  French,  from  melior.]  To  better;  to 
improve. 

Grafting  meliorates  the  fruit;  for  that  the  nourish- 
ment is  better  prepared  in  the  stock,  than  in  the 
crude  earth.  Bacon. 

But  when  we  graft,  or  buds  inoculate, 
Nature  by  art  we  nobly  meliorate.  Denham. 

A  man  ought  by  no  means  to  think  that  he  should 
be  able  so  much  as  lo  alter  or  meliorate  the  humour 
of  an  ungrateful  person  by  any  acts  of  kindness. 

South. 

Castration  serves  to  meliorate  the  flesh  of  those 

beasts  that  suffer  it.  Graunt. 

Much  labour  is  rcquir'd  in  trees; 
Well  must  the  ground  be  digg'd  and  better  dress'd, 
New  soil  to  make,  and  meliorate  the  rest.    Dryden. 
Melioration,  me-le-6-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [me- 
lioration, French,  from  meliorate.]  Im- 
provement; act  of  bettering. 

For  the  melioration  of  musick  there  is  yet  much 
left,  in  this  point  of  exquisite  consorts,  to  try.  Bac. 

Melio'rity,  me-le-or'e-te.'13  n.s.  [from 
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1nelior.~\  State  of  being  better.    A  word 
very  elegam,  but  not  used. 

Men  incline  unto  them  which  are  softest,  and 
least  in  their  way,  in  despight  of  them  that  hold 
them  hardest  to  it;  so  that  this  colour  of  meliority 
and  pre-eminence  is  a  sign  of  weakness.       Bacon. 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  inanimate  parts  of 
the  world,  the  discernable  ends  of  them,  the  meli- 
ority above  what  was  necessary  to  be,  do  evince,  by 
a  reflex  argument,  that  it  is  the  workmanship  not  of 
blind  mechanism,  but  of  an  intelligent  and  benign 
agent.  Bentleij. 

To  Mel:.,  mel.  ~o.  n.  [meler,  se  meler,  Fr.j 
To  mix;  to  meddle.  Obsolete. 

It  fathers  fits  not  with  such  things  to  mell.  Spenser. 

Here  is  a  deal  of  good  matter 
Lost  for  lack  of  telling: 

Now  I  see  thou  dost  but  clatter, 
Harm  may  come  of  melting.      ,  Spenser. 

Melliferous,  mel-liPfer-us.  adj.  Pro- 
ductive of  honey.  Diet. 

Mellifica'tion,  mel-le-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[mellifico,  Latin.]  The  art  or  practice 
of  making  honey;  production  of  honey. 
In  judging  of  the  air,  many  things  besides  the 
weather  ought  to  be  observed:  in  some  countries, 
the  silence  of  grass-hoppers,  and  want  of  mellijica- 
tion  in  bees.  Arbuthnot. 

Melli'fluence,  mel-lif'flu-ense.  n.  s. 
[mel  dndjluo,  Latin.]  A  honied  flow;  a 
flow  of  sweetness. 

Melli'fluent,  mel-lifflu-ent.618  >     adj. 

Melli'fluocs,  mel-lif  tlu-us.cls  5  [mel 
and  Jluo,  Latin.]  Flowing  with  honey; 
flowing  with  sveetness. 
A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  a  true  knight.  Shak. 
As  all  those  things  which  are  most  mellifluous  are 
soonest  changed  into  choler  and  bitterness,  so  are 
our  vanities  and  pleasures  converted  into  the  bitter- 
est sorrows.  Raleigh. 

Innumerous  songsters  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new  sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.  Tliomson. 

Me'llow,  mel'lo.327  adj.  [meappa,  soft, 
Sax.  Skinner;  more  nearly  from  mollis, 
molle,  molloiv,  mellow:  though  r  is  in- 
deed, easily  changed  into  I  in  common 
speech.] 

1.  Soft  with  ripeness;  full  ripe. 

A  storm,  a  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay  my  leaves. 

Shakspeare. 

An  apple  in  my  hand  works  different  effects  upon 
my  senses:  my  eye  tells  me  it  is  green;  my  nose 
that  it  hath  a  mellow  scent;  and  my  taste,  that  it  is 
sweet.  Digby. 

A  little  longer, 
And  nature  drops  him  down  without  your  sin, 
Like  mellow  fruit,  without  a  winter  storm.      Dryd. 

2.  Soft  in  sound. 

Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 
Which  with  his  dying  breath  Dametas  gave.  Dryd. 

3.  Soft;  unctuous. 

Camomile  sheweth  mellow  grounds  fit  for  wheat. 

Bacon, 

4.  Drunk;  melted  down  with  drink. 

Greedy  of  physicians  frequent  fees, 
From  female  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees.  Rose. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  testy,  touchy,  pleasant  fellow; 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Addison. 
Jo  Me'llow,  mel'lo.  v. 'a.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] 
1.  To  ripen;  to  mature;  to  soften  by  ripe- 
ness; to  ripen  by  age. 

Lord  Aubrey  Ycre 


Was  done  to  death,  and  more  than  so,  my  father; 
Even  in  the  dowufall  of  his  mellowed  years.  Shaksp. 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 
Which  mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty.         Shaksp. 

On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine.  Add. 

2.  To  soften. 

They  plow  in  the  wheat  stubble  in  December; 
and  if  the  weather  prove  frosty  to  mellow  it,  they 
do  not  plow  it  again  till  April.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  mature  to  perfection. 

This  episode,  now  the  most  pleasing  entertain- 
ment of  the  iEueis,  was  so  accounted  in  his  own 
age,  and  before  it  was  melloioed  into  that  reputation 
which  time  has  given  it.  Dryden. 

To  Me'llow,  mel'lo.  v.  n.  To  be  matur- 
ed; to  ripen. 

Though  no  stone  tell  thee  what  I  was,  yet  thou 
In  my  grave's  inside  see'st  what  thou  art  now; 
Yet  thou'rt  not  yet  so  good;  till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow  there,  we're  stubborn  clay. 

Donne 

Me'llowness,  mel'16-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
mellow.] 

1.  Maturity  of  fruits;  ripeness;  softness 
by  maturity. 

My  reason  can  consider  greenness,  mellowness, 
sweetness,  or  coldness,  singly,  and  without  relation 
to  any  other  quality  that  is  painted  in  me  by  the 
same  apple.  Digby. 

The  spring,  like  youth,  fresh  blossoms  doth  pro- 
duce, 
But  autumn  makes  them  ripe,  and  fit  for  use: 
So  age  a  mature  mellowness  doth  set 
On  the  green  promises  of  youthful  heat.     Denham. 

2.  Maturity;  full  age. 

Meloco'ton,  me-Io-ko'ton.  n.  s.  [nieloco- 
tone,  Spanish;  malum  cotoneum,  Latin.] 
A  quince.  Obsolete. 

In  apricots,  peaches,  or  mclocotones  upon  a  wall, 

the  greatest  fruits,  are  towards  the  bottom.    Bacon. 

Melo'dious,  me-lo'de-us,  or  me-16'je-us. 

39s    S76  a(ij,   [from   melody.~\     Musical; 

harmonious. 

Fountains!  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs;  warbling  tune  his  praise.  Milt. 
And  oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charm 'd  their  ears; 
And  musick  more  melodious  than  the  spheres. 

Dryden. 

MELo'DiousLY,me-l6'de-us-le  adv.  [from 

?nelodious.~\  Musically;  harmoniously. 
Melodiousness,    me-lo'de-ils-nes.  n.  s. 
[from     melodious.]      Harmoniousness; 
musicalness. 
ME'LODY,  mel'16-de.  n.   s.   r>eA«>tf«.] 
Musick;  harmony  of  sound. 

The  prophet  David  having  singular  knowledge 
not  in  poetry  alone  but  in  musick  also,  judging  them 
both  to  be  things  most  necessary  for  the  house  of 
God,  left  behind  him  a  number  of  divinely  indited 
poems,  and  was  farther  the  author  of  adding  unto 
poetry  melody  in  public  prayer,  melody  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  for  the  raising  up  of  men's  hearts, 
and  the  sweetening  of  their  affections  towards  God. 

Hooker. 

Singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts  to  the 

Lord.  Ephesians. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
And  husht  with  buzzing  night  flies  to  thy  slumber; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody?  Shaksj). 

Lend  me  your  songs,  ye  nightingales:  0  pour 
The  mazy-running  soul  of  melody 
Into  my  varied  verse!  Thomson. 

Me'lon,  mel'lun.166  n.  s.  [melon,  French; 

melo,  Latin.] 
I.  A  plant 

The  flower  of  the  melon  consists  of  one  leaf,  which 


is  of  the  expanded  bell  shape,  cut  into  several  seg- 
ments, and  exactly  like  those  of  the  cucumber;  some 
of  these  flowers  are  barren,  not  adhering  to  the  em- 
brio;  others  are  fruitful,  growing  upon  the  emiirio, 
which  is  afterwards  changed  into  a  fruit,  for  the 
most  part  of  an  oval  shape,  smootn  or  wrinkled,  and 
divided  into  three  seminal  apartments,  which  seem 
to  be  cut  into  two  parts,  and  contain  many  oblong 
seeds.  '  Miller. 

,  The  fruit. 

We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely ;  the  cucumbers  and  the  melons.      Numbers. 

Melon-thi'stle,    mel'lun- </fis-sl.     n.    s. 
[melococtus,  Latin.] 

The  whole  plant  of  the  melon-thistle  hath  a  sin- 
gular appearance.  Miller. 

To  Melt,  melt.  v.  a.  [melcan,  Saxon.] 

1 .  To  dissolve;  to  make  liquid:  common- 
ly by  heat. 

How  they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by 
drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me!  Shaksp. 

When  the  melting  fire  burneth,  the  fire  causeth 
the  waters  to  boil.  Isaiah. 

This  price,  which  is  given  above  the  value  of  the 
silver  in  our  coin,  is  given  only  to  preserve  our  coin 
from  being  melted  down.  Locke. 

The  rock's  high  summit  in  the  temple's  shade, 
Nor  heat  could  melt,  nor  beating  storm  invade. 

Pope. 

If  your  butter  when  melted  tastes  of  brass,  it  is 
your  master's  fault,  who  will  not  allow  you  a  silver 
saucepan.  Swift. 

2.  To  dissolve;  to  break  in  pieces. 

To  take  in  pieces  this  frame  of  nature,  and  melt 
it  down  into  its  first  principles;  and  then  to  observe 
how  the  divine  wisdom  wrought  all  these  things  in- 
to that  beautiful  composition;  is  a  kind  of  joy,  which 
pierceth  the  mind.  Burnet. 

3.  To  soften  to  love  or  tenderness. 

The  mighty  master  smil'd  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree: 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move, 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love.  Dryden. 

Alas!  the  story  melts  away  my  soul.        Addison. 

4.  To  waste  away. 

Thou  would'st  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot,  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust.  Shaksp. 

To  Melt,  melt.  v.  n. 

1.  To  become   liquid;   to  dissolve;  to  be 
made  fluid. 

Let  them  melt  away  as  waters  which  run  contin- 
ually. Psalms. 

The  rose  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time; 
The  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  past  the  prime; 
While  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  soon  decay, 
And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away.     Dryden. 

2.  To   be  softened  to  pity,  or  any  gentle 
passion;  to  grow  tender,  mild,  or  gentle. 

I  melt,  and  am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others.  Shaksp. 

Dighton  and  Forrest; 
Albeit,  they  were  flesht  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 

Shaksp. 
This  said;  the  mov'd  assistants  melt  in  tears. 

Dryden. 
Melting  into  tears,  the  pious  man 
Deplor'd  so  sad  a  sight.  Dryden, 

3.  To  be  dissolved;  to  lose  substance. 

Whither  are  they  vanish 'd? 
Into  the  air:  and  what  seem'd  corporal 
Melled  as  breath  into  the  wind.  Shaksp. 

Beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melttth  into  blood. 

Shaksp. 

4.  To  be  subdued  by  affliction. 

My  soul  melteth  for  heaviness:  strengthen  thou 
me.  Psdmt. 
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Mk'lter,  iniU'Ar.98  n.  s.  [from  melt.'] 
One  that  melts  metals. 

Miso  and  Mopsa,  like  a  couple  of  foreswat  met- 
iers, were  getting  the  pure  silver  of  their  bodies  out 
of  the  ore  of  their  garments.  Sidney. 

This  the  author  attributes  to  the  remissness  of  the 
former  metiers,  in  not  exhausting  the  ore.  Derham. 
Mi.'ltingly,  melt'ing-ie.  adv.  [from  melt- 
ing.] Like  something  melting. 

Zelmanc  lay  upon  a  bank;  that  her  tears  falling 
into  the  water,  one  might  have  thought  she  began 
mtltingly  to  be  metamorphorsed  to  the  running  ri- 
ver Sidney. 
Me'lwel,  mel'wel.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  fish. 
Me'mber,  mem'bnr.98  n.  s.  [membre,  Fr. 

mem  brum,  Latin.] 
1.  A  limb;  a  part  appendant  to  the  body. 

It  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  periah,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should 
be  cast  into  hell.  Matthew. 

Tbc  tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boasteth  great 
things.  James. 

If  shape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb.    Milton. 
•2.  A  part  of  a  discourse  or  period;  a  head; 
a  clause 

Where  the  respondent  limits  or  distinguishes  any 
proposition,  the  opponent  must  prove  his  own  propo- 
sition according  to  that  member  of  the  distinction  in 
which  the  respondent  denied  it.  Watts. 

3.  Any  part  of  an  integral. 

In  poetry  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole 
but  the  principal  members,  should  be  great.  Mdison. 

4.  One  of  a  community. 

My  going  to  demand  justice,  upon  the  five  mem- 
bers, my  enemies  loaded  with  obloquies.  K.  Charles. 

Mean  as  I  am,  yet  have  the  Muses  made 
Me  free,  a  member  of  the  tuneful  trade.      Dryden. 

Sienna  is  adorned  with  many  towers  of  brick, 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
erected  to  such  of  the  members  as  had  done  service 
to  their  country.  Addison. 

Me'mbrane,  mem'brane.91  n.  s.  [mem- 
brane, French;  membrana,  Latin.]  A 
web  ot  several  sorts  of  fibres,  interwo- 
ven together  for  the  covering  and  wrap- 
ping up  some  parts:  the  fibres  of  the 
membranes  give  them  an  elasticity, 
whereby  they  can  contract,  and  closely 
grasp  the  parts  they  contain,  and  their 
nervous  fibres  give  them  an  exquisite 
sense,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  con- 
traction; they  can,  therefore,  scarcely 
suffer  the  sharpness  of  medicines,  and 
are  difficulty  united  when  wounded. 

Quincy. 

The  chorion,  a  thick  membrane  obscuring  the  for- 
mation, the  dam  doth  after  tear  asunder.      Brown. 

They  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars: 
Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace, 
Total  they  mix.  Milton. 

The  inner  membrane  that  involved  the  several  li- 
quors of  the  egg  remained  unbroken.  Boyle 
M  bmbrana'oeous   inem-bra-na'shus.30" 
M  i.  H  bua'nkous,  mem-bra'ne-us. 
Me'mbranous,  mem'bran-us. 

adj.  [membraneux,  French;  from  mem 
brana.      Latin.]    Consisting    of  mem- 
branes. 

Lute-strings,  which  are  made  of  the  membraneous 
parts  of  the  guts,  strongly  wreathed,  swell  so  much 
as  n>  break  iu  wel  weather.  Boyle. 

Greal  conceits  are  raised  of  the  involution  or 
membraneous  covering  called  the  silly-how.  Brawn. 

Such  birds  as  are  carnivorous  have  no  gizzard,  or 
musculous,  but  a  membranous  stomach;  that  kind  of 
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food  being  torn  into  small  flakes  by  the  beak,  may 
be  easily  concocted  by  a  membranous  stomach.  Ray. 

Anodyne  substances,  which  take  off  contractions 
of  the  membranous  parts,  are  diuretick.  Jirbulhnot. 

Birds  of  prey  have  membranaceous,  not  muscular 
stomachs.  Jlrbuthnot. 

MEME'NTO,  me-men'to.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A 
memorial  notice;  a  hint  to  awaken  the 
memory. 

Our  master,  for  his  learning  and  piety,  is  not  only 
a  precedent  to  his  own  subjects,  but  to  foreign 
princes;  yet  he  is  but  a  man,  and  seasonable  wie- 
mentos  may  be  useful.  Bacon. 

Is  not  the  frequent  spectacle  of  other  people's 
deaths  a  memento  sufficient  to  make  you  think  of 
your  own.  VEstrange. 

Memu'ir,  me-moir',  or  mem'war.  n.  s. 
[metnoire,  French.] 

1.  An  account  of  transactions  familiarly 
written 

Be  our  great  master's  future  charge 
To  write  his  own  memoirs,  and  leave  his  heirs 
High  schemes  of  government  and  plans  of  war. 

Prior. 

2.  Hint;  notice;  account  of  any  thing. 
There  is  not  in  any  author  a  computation  of  the 

revenues  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  hardly  any 
memoirs  from  whence  it  might  be  collected. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

ME'MORAnLE,mem'mur-a-bl.  adj.  [memo- 
rable, French;  memorabilis,  Lat.]  Wor- 
thy of  memory;  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Nothing  I  so  much  delight  to  recount,  as  the  me- 
morable friendship  that  grew  betwixt  the  two  princes. 

Sidney. 
From  this  desire,  that  main  desire  proceeds, 
Which  all  men  have  surviving  fame  to  gain, 
By  tombs,  by  books,  by  memorable  deeds, 
For  she  that  this  desires  doth  still  remain.    Davies. 

Dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend, 
In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend; 
But  basely  fled  that  memorable  day, 
When  I  from  Hector's  hands  redeem'd  the  flaming 
prey?  Dryden. 

Me'morably,  mem'mur-a-ble.  adv.  [from 
memorable.]  In  a  manner  worthy  of  me- 
mory. 

MEMORANDUM,  mem-mo-ran'dum. 
n.  8.  [Latin.]  A  note  to  help  the  memo- 
ry. 

I  resolved  to  new  pave  every  street,  and  entered 
a  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book  accordingly. 

Guardian. 
Nature's  fair  table-book,  our  tender  souls, 
We  scrawl  all  o'er  with  old  and  empty  rules, 
Stale  memorandums  of  the  schools.  Swift. 

Memo'rial,  me-mo're-al.  adj.  [memorial, 
French;  memorialis,  Latin.] 

1.  Preservative  of  memory. 

Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee  and  me,  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glove, 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it.         Shaksp. 

May  I.  at  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  which  is  a 
kind  of  mouument  of  Pope's  partiality  to  me,  place 
the  following  lines  as  an  inscription  memorial  of  it. 

Broume. 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  raise; 
There  high  in  air  memorial  of  my  name 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame.  Pope. 

2.  Contained  in  memory. 

The  case  is  with  the  memorial  possessions  of  the 

greatest  part  of  mankind:  a  few  useful  things  mixed 

with  many  trifles  fill  up  their  memories.  Watts 

Memo'rial,  me-nio're  al.  n.  s. 

1.   A   monument;   something  to  preserve 

memory. 

Churches  have  names;  some  as  memorials  of 
peace,  some  of  wisdom,  some  in  memory  of  the 
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Trinity  itself,  some  of  Christ  under  sundry  titles;  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  not  a  few;  many  of  one  apostle, 
saint,  or  martyr;  many  of  all.  Hooker. 

A  memorial  unto  Israel,  that  no  stranger  offer  in- 
cense before  the  Lord.  Number* 

All  the  laws  of  this  kingdom    have  some  monu 
ments  or  memorials  thereof   in  writing,  yet  all  of 
them  have  not  their  original  in  writing;  for  some  of 
those  laws  have  obtained  their  force  by  immemo- 
rial usage.  Hale. 

In  other  parts  like  deeds  descrv'd 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought. 

Milton. 

Reflect  upon  a  clear,  unblotted,  acquitting  con- 
science, and  feed  upon  the  ineffable  comforts  of  the 
memorial  of  a  conquered  temptation.  South. 

Medals  are  so  many  monuments  consigned  over 
to  eternity,  that  may  last  when  all  other  memorials 
of  the  same  age  are  worn  out  or  lost.         Jlddison. 

2.  Hint  to  assist  the  memory. 

He  was  a  prince  sad,  serious,  and  full  of  thoughts 
and  secret  observations,  and  full  of  notes  and  memo- 
rials of  his  own  hand  touching  persons.  Bacon. 

Memorials  written  with  kiug  Edward's  hand  shall 
be  the  ground  of  this  history.  Hayxoard. 

3.  An  address;  reminding  of  services  and 
soliciting  reward. 

Memo'rialist,  me-mo're-al-ist.  n.  s. 
[from  memorial.]  One  who  writes  me- 
morials. 

I  must  not  omit  a  memorial  setting  forth,  that  the 
memorialist  had,  with  great  dispatch,  carried  a  let- 
ter from  a  certain  lord  to  a  certain  lord   Spectator. 

To  Memori'ze,  mem'6-rize.  v.  a.  [from 
memory.] 

1.  To  record;  to  commit  to  memory  by 
writing. 

They  neglect  to  memorize  their  conquest  of  the 
Indians,  especially  in  those  times  in  which  the  same 
was  supposed.  Spenser. 

Let  their  names  that  were  bravely  lost  be  rather 
memorized  in  the  full  table  of  time;  for  my  part,  I 
love  no  ambitious  pains  in  an  eloquent  description 
of  miseries.  Wotton. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  remembered. 

They  meant 
To  memorize  another  Golgotha.  Shaksp^ 

ME'MORY,  mem'mnr-e.w  „.  s.  [m£. 
moire,  French;  memoria,  Latin.] 

1.  The  power  of  retaining  or  recollecting 
things  past;  retention;  reminiscence;  re- 
collection. 

Memory  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds 
those  ideas  which  after  imprinting  Lavt  disappear- 
ed, or  have  been  laid  aside  out  of  sight.         Locke. 

The  memory  is  perpetually  looking  back,  when  we 
have  nothing  present  to  entertain  us;  it  is  like  those 
repositories  in  animals  that  are  filled  with  stores  of 
food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate,  uneu  their  pre- 
sent pasture  fails.  Jidd'non. 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion. 

That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  fifth!  Shaksp. 

3.  Time  of  knowledge. 

Thy  request  think  now  fultill'd,  that  ask'd 
How  first  this  world,  and  face  of  things,  began, 
And  what  before  thy  memory  was  done.       Milton. 

4.  Memorial;  monumental  record. 

Be  better  suited; 
These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours: 
I  pr'ythee  put  the  in  of)  Shaksp. 

A  swan  in  memory  of  Cycnus  shines; 
The  mourning  sisters  weep  in  wai'ry  signs.   Jlddis. 

5.  Reflection;  attention.    Not  in  use. 

When  Duncan  is  asleep,  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  trine  and  wasscl  so  c  mvince, 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Shaky 

Men,  men.   The  plural  of  man. 
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Wits  live  obscurely,  men  know  not  how;  or  die 
obscurely,  men  mark  not  when.  Jlscham. 

For  men,  there  are  to  be  considered  the  valour 
and  number:  the  old  observation  is  not  untrue,  that 
the  Spaniards  valour  lieth  in  the  eye  of  the  looker- 
on;  but  the  English  valour  lieth  about  the  soldier's 
heart.  Bacon. 

He  thought  fit  that  the  king's  affairs  should  en- 
tirely be  conducted  by  the  soldiers  and  men  of  war. 

Clarendon. 
Men-ple'aser,  men'ple-ziar.   n.    s.   [?nen 
and  fileaser.]  One  too  careful  to  please 
others. 

Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  mas- 
ters: not  with  eye-service,  as  mcn-pleasers;  but  as 
the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from 
the  heart.  Ephesians. 

To  Me'nace,  men'nase.91  -v.  a.  [menacer, 
French.]  To  threaten;  to  threat. 
Whoever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so?     Shaksp. 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me:  Why  look  you  pale? 

Shaksp. 
My  master  knows  not  but  I  am  gone  hence, 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents.  Shaksp. 

From  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menaced  him.  Shaksp. 

What  should  he  do?  'Twas  death  to  go  away, 
And  the  god  menac'd  if  he  dar'd  to  stay.     Dryden. 
Me'nace,  men'nas.91   n.  s.  [menace,  Fr. 
from  the  verb.]  Threat. 

He  that  would  not  believe  the  menace  of  God  at 
first,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  before  an  ocular 
example,  he  believed  the  curse  at  last.         Brown. 

The  Trojans  view  the  dusty  cloud  from  far, 
And  the  dark  menace  of  the  distant  war.     Dryden. 

Me'nacer,  men'nas-ur.98  n.  s.  [menaceur, 
French;  from  menace.']  A  threatener; 
one  that  threats. 

Hence  mtnacer!  nor  tempt  me  into  rage: 
This  roof  protects  thy  rashness.  But  be  gone.  Phil. 
MEJYJ'GE,  me-nkzhe'.  n.  s.  [French.] 
A  collection  of  animals. 

I  saw  here  the  largest  menage  that  I  ever  met 
with.  Addison. 

Me'nagogue,  men'a-gog.338  n.  s.  [/w.»jv£s 
and  «yu.\  A  medicine  that  promotes 
the  flux  of  the  menses. 

To  Mend,  mend.  v.  a.  [emendo,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  repair  from  breach  or  decay. 

They  gave  the  money  to  the  workmen  to  repair 
and  mend  the  house.  2  Chronicles. 

2.  To  correct;  to  alter  for  the  better. 

The  best  service  they  could  do  to  the  state,  was 
to  mend  the  lives  of  the  persons  who  composed  it. 

Temple. 

You  need  not  despair,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
growing  reason,  to  mend  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
stitution. Locke. 

Name  a  new  play,  and  he's  the  poet's  friend; 
Nay,  show'd  his  faults — but  when  would  poets  mend? 

Pope. 

Their  opinion  of  Wood,  and  his  project,  is  not 
mended.  Swift. 

3.  To  help;  to  advance. 

Whatever  is  new  is  unlook'd  for;  and  ever  it 
me7ids  some,  and  impairs  others:  and  he  that  is  uol- 
pen  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  he  that  is  hurt  for  a 
wrong.  Bacon. 

If,  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence,  they 
recur  to  the  punctum  stans  of  the  schools,  they  will 
thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter,  or  help  us  to  a 
more  positive  idea  of  infinite  duration.  Locke. 

Though  in  some  lands  the  grass  is  but  short,  yet 
it  mends  garden  herbs  and  fruit.  Mortimer. 

4.  To  improve;  to  increase. 

Death  comes  not  at  call;  justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  slowest  pace,  for  pray'r,  or  cries. 

Milton. 
When  upon  the  sands  the  traveller 


Sees  the  high  sea  come  rolling  from  afar, 
The  land  grow  short,  he  men.ls  his  weary  pace, 
While  death  behind  him  covers  all  the  place.  Dryd. 
He  saw  the  monster  mend  his  pace;  he  springs, 
As  teiTor  had  increas'd  his  feet  with  wings.  Dryd. 
To  Mend,  mend.  v.  n.  To  grow  better;  to 
advance  in  any  good;  to  be  changed  for 
the  better. 
Me'ndable,     men'da-bl.*0B     adj.     [from 
mend.]    Capable  of  being  mended.     A 
low  word. 
Menda'city,  men-das'se-te.  n.  s.  [from 
mendax,  Latin.]   Falsehood. 

In  this  delivery  there  were  additional  mendaci- 
ties; for  the  commandment  forbid  not  to  touch  the 
fruit,  and  positively  said,  Ye  shall  surely  die:  but 
she,  extenuating,  replied,  Lest  ye  die.         Brown. 
Me'nder,  mend'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  mend.] 
One  who  makes  any  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. 

What  trade  art  thou?  A  trade  that  I  may  use  with 

a  safe  conscience;  a  mender  of  bad  soals.     Shaksp. 

Me'ndicant,    men'de-kant.  adj.    [mendi- 

cuns,  Lat.]  Begging;  poor  to  a  state  of 

beggary. 

Be  not  righteous  over-much,  is  applicable  to  those 
who,  out  of  an  excess  of  zeal,  practise  mortifica- 
tions, whereby  they  macerate  their  bodies;  or  to 
those  who  voluntarily  reduce  themselves  to  a  poor 
and  mendicant  state.  Fiddes. 

Me'ndicant,  men'de-kant.  n.  s.   [mendi- 
cant, French.]   A  beg<ar,  one  of  some 
begging     fraternity    in     the     Romish 
church. 
To  Me'ndicate,  m£n'de-k.ate.  v.  a.  [men- 
dico,  Latin;  mendier,  French.]  To  beg; 
to  ask  alms. 
Mendi'city,  men-dis'se-te.  n.  s.  [mrndi- 
citas,  Latin;  mendicite,  Fr.]  The  life  of 
a  beggar. 
Mends,  mendz,  for  amends. 

Let  her  be  as  she  is:  If  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better 

for  her;  and  if  she  be  not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her 

own  hands.  Shaksp. 

Me'nial,  me'ne-al.*13  adj.  [from  meiny  or 

many;  mem,  Saxon;  or  mesnie,  old  Fr.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  retinue,  or  train  of 
servants. 

Two  menial  dogs  before  their  master  press'd; 
Thus  clad,  and  guarded  thus,  he  seeks  his  kingly 
guest.  Dryden. 

2.  Swift   seems  not  to  have  known  the 
meaning  of  this  word. 

The  women  attendants  perform  only  the  most 

menial  offices.  Chdliver. 

Me'nial,  me'ne-al.  n.  s.  One  of  the  train 

of  servants. 
Meni'nges,  me-nin'jes.  n.  s.  [/*.evipy<&>.~] 
The  meninges  are  the  two  membranes 
that  envelop  the   brain,  which   are  cal- 
led the  pia  mater  and  dura  mater;  the 
latter  being  the   exterior  involucrum, 
is,  from  its  thickness,  so  denominated. 
The  brain  being  exposed  to  the  air  groweth  fluid, 
and  is  thrust  forth  by  the  contraction  of  the  menin- 
ges. Wiseman. 
Meno'logy,  me-nol'16-je.518  n.   s.   [k,jjv«- 
Aey<«v;  menologe,  French.]     A  register 
of  months. 

In  the  Roman  martyrology  we  find,  at  one  time, 
many  thousand  martyrs  destroyed  by  Dioclesian; 
the  menology  saith  they  were  twenty  thousand. 

Stillingfleet. 
Me'now,  min'no.  n.  s.  commonly  mmnoiv. 
[fi/toxinus.]  A  fish. 


Me'nsal,  men'sa.1.  adj.  [mensalis,  Latin.] 
Belonging  to  the  table;  transacted  at 
table.  A  word  yet  scarcely  naturalized. 
Conversation  either  mental  or  mensal.    Clarissa. 
Me'nstrual,  mens'stru-al.  adj.  [menstru- 
al, Fr.  menstruus,  Latin.] 
I  •  Monthly;  happening  once  a  month;  last- 
ing a  month. 

She  turns  all  her  globe  to  the  sun,  by  moving  in 
her  menstrual  orb,  and  enjoys  night  and  day  alter- 
nately, one  day  of  her's  being  equal  to  fourteen  days 
and  nights  of  our's.  Bentley. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  menstruum,  [menstru- 
eux,  French.] 

The  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or  strong  waters 

hinder  the  incorporation,  as  well  as  those  of  the 

mental.  Bacon. 

Me'nstruous,  mens'stru-us.  adj.  [men> 

struus,  Lat.] 

1.  Having  the  catamenia. 
0  thou  of  late  belov'd, 

Now  like  a  menstruous  woman  artremov'd.  Sandys. 

2.  Happening  to  women  at  certain  times. 
Many,  from  being  women,  have  proved  men  at 

the  first  point  of  their  menstruous  eruptions.  Brown. 

Me'nstruum,  mens'strvi-um.  n.  «.  [This 
name  probably  was  derived  from  some 
notion  of  the  old  chymists  about  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  in  the  preparation 
of  dissolvents.] 

All  liquors  are  called  menstruums  which  are  used 
as  dissolvents,  or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients 
by  infusion,  or  decoction.  Quincy. 

Enquire  what  is  the  proper  menstruum  to  dissolve 
metal,  what  will  touch  upon  the  one  and  not  upon 
the  other,  and  what  several  menstrua  will  dissolve 
any  metal.  Bacon. 

White  metalline  bodies  must  be  excepted  which, 
by  reason  of  their  excessive  density,  seem  to  reflect 
almost  all  the  light  incidenton  their  first  superficies, 
unless  by  solution  in  menstruums  they  be  reduced 
into  very  small  particles,  and  then  they  become 
transparent.  Neicton. 

Mensurabi'lity,  men-shu-ra-bil'e-te.  n. 
s.  [mensurabdite ,  Fr.]  Capacity  of  be- 
ing measured. 
Me'nsurable,  men'shu-ra-bl.  adj.  [men- 
sura,  Lat.]  Measurable;  that  may  be 
measured. 

We  measure  our  time  by  law  and  not  by  nature. 
The  solar  month  is  no  periodical  motion,  and  not 
easily  mensurable,  and  the  months  unequal  among 
themselves,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  even  weeks 
or  days.  Holder. 

Me'nsural,    men'shii-ral.88    adj.    [from 

mensura,  Lat.]  Relating  to  measure. 
To    Me'nsurate,    men'shu-rate.   v.    a. 
[from  mensura,  Lat.]  To  measure;  to 
take  the  dimension  of  any  thing. 
Mensura'tion,    men-shu-ra'shun.    n.    s. 
[from  mensura,  Lat.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  measuring;  result  of  measuring. 
After  giving  the  mensuration  and  argumentation 
of  Dr.  Cumberland,  it  would  not  have  been  fair  to 
have  suppressed  those  of  another  prelate.  Arbuthnot. 
Me'ntal,  ment'tal.88  adj.   [mentale,  Fr. 
mentis,  Lat.]     Intellectual;  existing  in 

the  mind. 

What  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth !  How  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip!  To  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret.  Shakspeare, 

So  deep  the  pow'r  of  these  ingredients  piere'd, 
Ev'n  to  the  inmost  seat  of  menial  sight, 
That  Adam  now  enfore'd  to  close  his  eyes, 
Sunk  down  and  all  bis  spirits  became  entrane'd. 

Milton. 
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The  metaphor  of  taste  would  not  have  been  so 
general,  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between 
fhr  nuntal  taste  and  that  sensitive  taste  that  (fleets 
the  palate.  Mdbon. 

If  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  miud  was  without  those  principles;  for  where 
the  ideas  are  not,  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  no 
assent,  no  mental  or  verbal  propositions  about  them. 

Locke. 
She  kindly  talk'd,  at  least  three  hours, 
Of  plastick  forms,  and  mental  pow'rs.  Prior. 

Those  inward  representations  of  spirit,  thought, 
love,  and  hatred,  are  pure  and  mental  ideas,  be- 
longing to  the  mind,  and  carry  nothing  of  shape  or 
sense  in  them.  Watts. 

Me'ntally,  men'tal-e.  adv.  [from  men- 
tal.'] Intellectually;  in  the  mind;  not 
practically  or  externally,  but  in  thought 
or  meditation. 

If  we  consider  the  heart  the  first  principle  of  life, 
and  mentally  divide  it  into  its  constituent  parts,  we 
find  nothing  but  what  is  in  any  muscle  of  the  body. 

Benlley. 

Me'ntion,  men'shun.  n.  s.  [mention,  Fr. 
mentio,  Lat.] 

1.  Oral  or  written  expression,  or  recital 

of  any  thing. 

Think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee;  and 
make  mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh.  Genesis. 

The  Almighty  introduces  the  proposal  of  his  laws 
rather  with  the  mention  of  some  particular  acts  of 
kindness,  than  by  reminding  mankind  of  his  severi- 
ty. Rogers. 

2.  Cursory  or  incidental  nomination. 

Haply  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask.  Milton. 

To  Me'ntion,  men'shun.  v.  a.  [mention- 
ner,  Fr.  from  the  noun.]  To  write  or 
express  in  words  or  writing. 

I  will  mention  the  loving  kindnesses  of  the  Lord, 

and  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  Isaiah. 

These  mentioned  by  their  names  were  princes  in 

their  families.  1  Chronicles. 

All  his  transgressions  shall  not  be  mentioned. 

Ezekiel. 
Joys 
Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire  change 
Befall'n  us,  unforeseen,  unthought  of.  Milton. 

No  more  be  mentioned  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves,  and  wilful  barrenness.     Milton. 

Mephi'tical,  me-fit'e-kal.  adj.  [mefihi- 
tis,  Lat.]  Illfavoured;  stinking. 

Mephitical  exhalations  are  poisonous  or  noxious 

steams  issuing  out  of  the  earth,  from  what  cause 

soever.  Quincy. 

Mera'oious,  me-ra'shus.292  adj.  [meracus, 

Lat.]  Strong;  racy. 
Me'rcable,  mer'ka-bl.  adj.  [mercor,  La- 
tin.] To  be  sold  or  bought.  Diet. 
Me'kcantant,  mer'kan-tant.  n.  s.  [mer- 
catante,  Ital.]  This  word  in  S/iak- 
s/ieare  seems  to  signify  a  foreigner,  or 
foreign  trader. 

What  is  he 
— A  mercantant,  or  else  a  pedant; 
I  know  not  what  but  formal  in  apparel.  Shakspeare. 
Me'kcantile,  mer'kan-til.1"  adj.    Trad- 
ing; commercial:  relating  to  traders. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  partly  mer- 
cantile, partly  military.  Jirbuthnot. 
Let  him  travel  and  fulfd  the  duties  of  the  milita- 
ry or  mercantile  life;  let  prosperous  or  adverse  for- 
tune call  him  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
still  let  him  carry  ou  his  knowledge,  and  the  im- 
provement of  his  soul.  Watts. 

Me'rcat,  mer'k&t.  n.  s.  [mercatus,  Lat.] 
Market;  trade. 
With  irresistible  majesty  and  authority  our  Sa- 


viour removed  the  exchange,  and  drove  the  mercat 

out  of  the  Temple.  Sprat. 

Me'kcature,  mer'ka-tshure.  n.  s.  \jner- 

catura,  Lat.]    The  practice  of  buying 

and  selling. 

Me'rcenariness,  mer'se-na-re-nes.  n.  s. 

[from  mercenary.']  Venality;  respect  to 

hire  or  reward. 

To  forego  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  undergo  the 
hardships  that  attend  a  holy  life,  is  such  a  kind  of 
mercenariness,  as  none  but  a  resigned,  believing 
soul  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of;  if  fear  itself,  and  even 
the  fear  of  hell,  may  be  one  justifiable  motive  of 
men's  actions.  Boyle. 

ME'RCENARY,  mer'se-na-re.612  adj. 
[mercenaire,  Fr.  mercenarius,  Lat.] 

1.  Venal;  hired;  sold  for  money. 

Many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while! 
Lie  drown'd,  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood. 

Shakspeare. 

Divers  Almains,  who  served  in  the  garrisons,  be- 
ing merely  mercenary,  did  easily  incline  to  the 
strongest.  Haywood. 

2.  Too  studious  of  profit;  acting  only  for 
hire. 

The  appellation  of  servant  imports  a  mercenary 
temper,  and  denotes  such  an  one  as  makes  his  re- 
ward both  the  sole  motive  and  measure  of  his  obe- 
dience. South. 

'Twas  not  for  nothing  I  the  crown  resign'd; 
I  still  must  own  a  mercenary  mind.  Dryden. 

Me'roenary,  mer'se-na-re.  n.  s.  [merce- 

naire,  Fr.]  A  hireling;  one  retained  or 

serving  for  pay. 

He  a  poor  mercenary  serves  for  bread; 
For  all  his  travel  only  cloth'd  and  fed.         Sandys. 
ME'RCER,  mer'sur.98  n.  s.  [mercier,  Fr.] 
One  who  sells  silks. 

The  draper  and  mercer  may  measure  religion  as 
they  please,  and  the  weaver  cast  her  upon  what 
loom  he  please.  How  el. 

Me'rcery,  mer'sur-e.836  n.  s.  [mercerie, 
Fr.  from  mercer.]  Trade  of  mercers; 
traffick  of  silks. 

The  mercery  is  gone  from  out  of  Lombard-street 
and  Cheapside  into    Paternoster-row   and    Fleet- 
street.  Graunt. 
To  Me'rchand,  mer'tshand.  v.  n.  [mar- 
chander,  Fr.J  To  transact  by  traffick. 

Ferdinando  merchanded  with  France  for  the  re- 
storing Roussiglion  and  Perpignan,  oppignorated  to 
them.  Bacon. 

Merchandise,  mer'tshan-dize.  n.s.  [mar- 

chandise,  Fr.] 
I.  Traffick;  commerce;  trade. 

If  a  son,  that  is  sent  by  his  father  about  merchan- 
dise, fall  into  some  lewd  action,  his  wickedness,  by 
your  rule,  should  be  imposed  upon  his  father. 

Shakspeare. 
If  he  pay  thee  to  the  utmost  farthing,  thou  hast 
forgiven  nothing;  it  is  merchandise,  and  not  forgive- 
ness, to  restore  him  that  does  as  much  as  you  can 
require.  Taylor. 

I.  Wares;  any  thing  to  be  bought  or  sold. 
Fair  when  her  breast,  like  a  rich  laden  bark 
With  precious  merchandise,  she  forth  doth  lay. 

Spenser. 
Thou  shalt  not  sell  her  at  all  for  money;  thou 
shall  not  make  merchandise  of  her.     Deuteronomy 
As  for  any  merchandise  you  have  brought,  ye  shall 
have  your  return  in  merchandise  or  in  gold.  Bacon. 
So  active  a  people  will  always  have  money,  whilst 
they  can  send  what  merchandises  they  please  to 
Mexico.  Addison. 

To  Merchandise,  meVtshan-dize.  v.  n. 
To  trade;   to  traffick;  to  exercise  com- 
merce. 
The  Phoenicians,  of  whose  exceeding  merchan- 


dising we  read  so  much  in  ancient  histories,  were 
Canaanitcs,  whose  very  name  signifies  merchants. 

Brtrewood. 

Me'hohant,  mer'tshant.'  2  n.  s.  [mar- 
chandy  Fr.]  One  who  trufticks  to  remote 
countries. 

France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 
Our  merchants''  goods  at  Bourdeaux.       Shakspeare. 
The  Lord  hath  gi\en  a  commandment  against  the 
merchant  city  to  destroy  the  strong  holds  thereof. 

Isaiah. 

The  most  celebrated  merchants  in  the  world  were 

situated  in  the  island  of  Tyre.  Jlddison. 

Me'rchantly,   mer'tshant-le.         >        ,. 

Me'rchantlike,  mei-'tshant-like.  5    a  ^' 

[from  merchant.]  Like  a  merchant. 

Ainnnvorth. 
Me'rch ant-man,    mer'tshant-man.    n.  a. 
[merchant  and  ?nan.]  A  ship  of  trade. 

Pirates  have  fair  wiudsand  a  calm  sea,  when  the 
just  and  peaceful  merchant-man  hath  them.  Taylor. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  south- 
ern coasts  of  Spain  sent  great  fleets  of  merchant- 
men to  Italy.  Jirbuthnot. 
Merchantable,    mer'tshant-a-bl.     adj. 
[mercabilis,  Lat.  from  merchant.]  Fit  to 
be  bought  or  sold. 

Why  they  placed  this  invention  in  the  beaver, 
beside  the  medical  and  merchantable  commodity  of 
castor,  or  parts  conceived  to  be  bitten  away,  might 


be  the  sagacity  of  that  animal. 


Brown. 


Me'rciable,  mer'se-a-bl.405  adj.  [from 
mercy.]  This  word  in  S/ienser  signifies 
merciful.   Not  used. 

Nought  but  well  mought  him  betight: 
He  is  so  meek,  wise,  merciable, 
And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable.  Spenser. 
Me'rciful,  mer'se-ful.  adj.  [mercy  and 
full.]  Compassionate;  tender;  kind;  un- 
willing to  punish;   willing  to  pity  and 
spare. 

Be  merciful,  0  Lord,  unto  thy  people  thou  hast 
redeemed.  Deuteronomy. 

Observe, 
His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend, 
Merciful  over  all  his  works ;  with  good 
Still  overcoming  evil.  Milton. 

Me'rcifully,  meVse-ful-le.  adv.  [from 
merciful.]   Tenderly;  mildly;  with  pity; 

with  compassion- 
Make  the  true  use  of  those  afflictions  which  his 
hand,  mercifully  severe,  hath  been  pleased  to  lay 
upon  thee.  Jitterbury. 

Me'rcifulness,  mer'se-ful-n£s.  n.  s.[from 
merciful.]    Tenderness;  willingness  to 

spare. 

The  band  that  ought  to  knit  all  these  excellencies 
together  is  a  kind  mercifulness  to  such  a  one,  as  is 
in  his  soul  devoted  to  such  perfections.  Sidney. 
Use  the  means  ordinary  and  lawful,  among  which 
mercifulness  and  liberality  is  one,  to  which  the  pro- 
mise of  secular  wealth  is  most  frequently  made. 

Hammond. 
Me'rciless,  mer'se-les.  adj.  [from  mer- 
cy.] Void  of  mercy;  pitiless;  hardheart- 
ed; ciuel;  severe. 

His  mother  merciless, 
Most  merciless  of  women  Wyden  bight, 

Her  other  son  fast  sleeping  du!  oppress, 
And  with  most  cruel  hand  him  murdered  pitiless. 

Spenser. 
The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity.      Shaksp, 
Think  not  their  rage  so  desperate  V  essay 
An  element  more  merciless  than  they.        Dcnham 

What  god  so  mean, 
So  merciless  a  tyrant  to  o'ots !  Dryden. 

Whatever  ravages  a  merciless  distemper  may 
commit,  stic  shall  have  one  man  as  much  her  ad- 
mirer as  ever.  Pope. 
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The  torrent  merciless  imbibes 

Commissions,  perquisites,  and  bribes.  Sivift. 

Mk'rcilessly,  m6r'se-iSs-le.  adv.  [from 

mercile .vs.]   In  a  manner  void  of  pity. 
Me'hcilkssness,     mer'se-les-nes.     n.     s. 

[from  merciless.]   Want  of  pity- 
Mehou'rxal,  mer-ku're-al.  adj.  [mercu- 

riutis,  Lat.] 

1.  Formed  under  the  influence  of  Mercu- 
ry; active;  sprightly. 

I  know  the  shape  of  's  leg;  this  is  his  hand, 
His  foot  mercurial,  his  martial  thigh, 
The  brawns  of  Hercules.  Shakspeare. 

This  youth  was  such  a  mercurial,  as  could  make 
his  own  part,  if  at  any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out. 

Bacon. 

Tully  considered  the  dispositions  of  a  sincere, 
more  ignorant,  and  less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwell- 
ing on  the  pathetick  part.  Swift. 

2.  Consisting  of  quicksilver:  as,  mercurial 
medicines. 

MERCURiFicA'TiON,mer-ku-re-fe-ka'shun. 
adj.  [from  mercury.']     The  act  of  mix- 
ing any  thing  with  quicksilver. 
I  add  the  ways  of  mercurification.  Boyle. 

ME'RCUKY,  mer'ku-re.  n.s.  [mercurius, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  chymist's  name  for  quicksilver  is 
mercury.  Hill. 

The  gall  of  animals  and  mercury  kill  worms;  and 
the  water  in  which  mercury  is  boiled  has  this  effect. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Sprightly  qualities. 

Thus  the  mercury  of  man  is  fix'd, 
Strong  grows  the  virtue  with  his  nature  mix'd; 
The  dross  cements  what  else  were  too  refin'd, 
And  in  one  int'rest  body  acts  with  mind.  Pope. 

3.  A  news-paper;  so  called  from  Mercury, 
the  intelligencer  of  the  gods.  Ainsivorth. 

4.  It  is  now  applied  in  cant  phrase,  to  the 
carriers  of  news  and  pamphlets. 

Me'rcury,  mer'ku-re.  n.  s.  [mercurialis, 
Lat.]  A  plant. 

Herb  mercury  is  of  an  emollient  nature,  and  is 
eaten  in  the  manner  of  spinach,  which,  when  culti- 
vated in  a  garden,  it  greatly  excels.  Hill. 

Mercury's  finger,  mer'ku-rez-flng'gur. 
n.  s.  [hermodactylus,  Lat.]  Wild  saf- 
fron. 
ME'HCY,  mer'se.96  n.  s.  [merci,  Fr.  con- 
tracted from  ?nisericordia,  Lat.] 
1.  Tenderness;  goodness;  pity;  willing- 
ness to  spare  and  save;  clemency;  mild- 
ness; unwillingness  to  punish. 

Oh  Heav'n  have  mercy  on  me! 
1  say,  amen. 
And  have  you  mercy  too!  Shakspeare. 

Mercy  is  not  strain'd; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heav'n, 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  bless'd; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

Shakspeare. 

Thou,  O  God,  art  gracious,  long  suffering,  and  in 

mercy  ordering  all.  Wisdom. 

Examples  of  justice  must  be  made  for  terror  to 

some;  examples  of  mercy  for  comfort  to  others:  the 

one  procures  fear,  and  the  other  love.  Bacon. 

Good  Heav'n  whose  darling  attribute  we  find 
Is  boundless  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind, 
Abhors  the  cruel.  Dryden. 

We  adore  his  undeserved  mercy  towards  us,  that 
he  made  us  the  chief  of  the  visible  creation.  Bentley. 
2.  Paiclon. 

'Twere  a  paper  lost, 
As  offer'd  mercy  is.  Shakspeare. 

Cry  mercy  lords, 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here.  Shaksp. 


I  cry  thee  mercy  with  all  my  heart,  for  suspect- 
ing a  friar  of  the  least  good  nature.  Dryden 
2.  Discretion;  power  of  acting  at  pleasure. 
Condition! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
I'  th'  part  that  is  at  mercy?                     Shakspeare. 
The  most  authentick  record  of  so  ancient  a  family 
>  should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  infant  who  flings  a 
stone.  Pope 
A  lover  is  ever  complaining  of  cruelty  while  any 
thing  is  denied  him;  and  when  the   lady  ceases  to 
be  cruel,  she  is,  from  the  next  moment,  at  his  mer- 
cy.                                                                    Swift. 
Mercy-seat,   mer'se-sete.   n.   s.  [mercy 
and  seat.] 

The  mercy-seat  was  the  covering  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  depo- 
sited: it  was  of  gold,  and  at  its  two  ends  were  fixed 
the  two  cherubim,  of  the  same  metal,  winch  with 
their  wings  extended  forwards,  seemed  to  form  a 
throne  for  the  majesty  of  God,  who  in  Scripture  is 
represented  as  sitting  between  the  cherubim,  and 
the  ark  was  his  footstool:  it  was  from  hence  that 
God  gave  his  oracles  to  Moses,  or  to  the  high  priest 
that  consulted  him.  Calmet. 

Make  a  mercy-seat  of  pure  gold.  Exodus. 

Mere,  mere.  adj.  [merus,  Lat.]  That  or 
this  only;  such  and  nothing  else;  this 
only. 

Scotland  hath  firsons  to  fill  up  your  will 
Of  your  mere  own.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feed  my  means.  Shakspeare. 

The  mere  Irish  were  not  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  laws  of  England,  until  they  had  purchased 
charters  of  denization.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

From  mere  success  nothing  can  be  concluded  in 
favour  of  any  nation  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed. 

Jltterbury. 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  earrepin'd, 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind.        Pope. 

Let  eastern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  heav'n 
Seclude  their  bosom  slaves,  meanly  possess'd 
Of  a  mere,  lifeless,  violated  form.  Thomson. 

Mere  or  Mer,  mere,  in  the  beginning, 
middle, or  end,  signify  the  same  with  the 
Saxon  merte,  a  pool  or  lake.      Gibson. 

Mere,  mere.  n.  s.  [mepe,  Sax.] 

1.  A  pool;  commonly  a  large  pool  or  lake: 
as,  IVinander  mere. 

Meres  stored  both  with  fish  and  fowl.      Camden. 

2.  A  boundary. 
The  mislayer  of  a  mere-stone  is  to  blame:  but  it 

is  the  unjust  judge  that  is  tire  capital  remover  of 
land-marks,  who  defineth  amiss  of  lands.      Bacon. 


Me'rely,  mere'le.  adv.  [from  mere.]  Sim- 
ply; only;  thus  and  no  other  way;  for 
this  and  for  no  other  end  or  purpose. 

Which  thing  we  ourselves  would  grant,  if  the  use 
thereof  had  been  merely  and  only  mystical.  Hooker. 

These  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul. 

Shakspeare 

It  is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be  conversant 

in  such  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have 

nothing  else  to  recommend  them.  Mdison 

Above  a  thousand  bought  his  almanack  merely 

to  find  what  he  said  against  me.  Swift 

Prize  not  your  life  for  other  ends 
Than  merely  to  oblige  your  friends.  Swift. 

MERETHl'CIOUS,  mer-re-trish'us.  aa[/'. 
\jneretricius,  ?neretrix,  Lat.]  Whorish; 
such  as  is  practised  by  prostitutes;  al- 
luring by  false  show. 

Our  degenerate  understandings  have  suffered  a 
sad  divorce  from  their  dearest  object,  defile  them- 
selves with  every  meretricious  semblance,  that  the 
variety  of  opinion  presents  them  with.      Glanville. 


Not  by  affected,  meretricious  arts, 
But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts.     Roscom* 

Meretriciously,  mer-re-trish'us-le, 
adv.  [from  meretricious .]  Whorishly; 
after  the  manner  ol  whores. 

Meretki'ciousness,  mer-re-trlsh'us-nes. 
n.  s.  [from  meretricious.]  False  allure- 
ment like  those  of  strumpets. 

MERl'DIAN,  me-rid'e-an,  or  me-rkl'je- 
an.393  294  37u  JU  s.  [meridien,  Fr.  meridies, 
Lat.] 

1.  Noon;  midday. 
He  promis'd  in  his  east  a  glorious  race, 

Now  sunk  from  his  meridian,  sets  apace.     Dryden. 

2.  The  line  drawn  from  north  to  south, 
which  the  sun  crosses  at  noon. 

The  true  meridian  is  a  circle  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  world,  and  the  zenith  or  vertex  of  any 
place,  exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west. 

Brown. 

The  sun  or  moon,  rising  or  setting,  our  idea  repre- 
sents bigger  than  when  on  the  meridian.        Watts. 

3.  The  particular  place  or  state  of  any 
thing. 

All  other  knowledge  merely  serves  the  concerns 
of  this  life,  and  is  fitted  to  the  meridian  thereof; 
they  are  such  as  will  be  of  little  use  to  a  separate 
soul.  Hale. 

4.  The  highest  point  of  glory  or  power. 
I've  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness, 

And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 

I  haste  now  to  my  setting.  Shakspeare. 

Your  full  majesty  at  once  breaks  forth 
In  the  meridian  of  your  reign.  Waller. 

Meri'dian,  me-rid'e-an.  adj. 

1 .  Being  at  the  point  of  noon. 
Sometimes  tow'rds  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 

Lay  pleasant,  his  griev'd  look  he  fixes  sad; 
Sometimes  tow'rds  heav'n,  and  the  full  blazing  sub 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tow'r.  Milton. 

2.  Extended  from  north  to  south. 
Compare  the  meridian  line  afforded  by  magneti- 

cal  needles  with  one  mathematically  drawn,  ob- 
serve the  variation  of  the  needle,  or  its  declination 
from  the  true  meridian  line.  Boyle. 

3.  Raised  to  the  highest  point. 

Meri'dional,  me-rid'e-6-nal.  adj.  [meri- 
dional, Fr.] 

1.  Southern. 
In  the  southern  coast  of  America  and  Africa,  the 

southern  point  varieth  toward  the  land,  as  being  dis- 
posed that  way  by  the  meridional  or  proper  hemis- 
phere. Brown. 

2.  Southerly;  having  a  southern  aspect. 
All  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  stillato- 

ries,  and  stoves,  should  be  meridional.  Wotlon. 

Meridiona'lity,  mt-iid-e-6-nal'e-te.29s 
n.  s.  [from  meridional]  Position  in  the 
south;  aspect  toward  the  south. 

Meri'dionally,  me  rid'e-6-nal-le.  adv. 
[from  meridional.]  In  the  direction  of 
the  meridian 

The  Jews,  not  willing  to  lie  as  their  temple  stood, 
do  place  their  bed  from  north  to  south,  and  delight 
to  sleep  meridionally  Brown. 


ME'Rl T,   mer'it.   n.  s.  [merit urn,  Latin, 

merite,  French.] 
1.  Desert;  excellence  deserving  honour 
or  reward. 

She  deem'd  I  well  deserv'd  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty.  Dryden. 

Roscommon,  not  more  learn 'd  than  good, 
With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  ami  Rome  was  known, 
And  ev'ry  author's  merit  but  his  own.  Pope. 

She  valu'd  nothing  less 
1    Than  titles,  figure,  shape,  and  dress; 
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That  merit  should  be  chiefly  plac'd 

In  judgment,  knowledge,  wit,  and  taste.         Swift. 

2.  Reward  deserved. 

Those  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth, 
Which  thou  from  Mahomet  didst  greatly  gain, 

While  bold  assertor  of  resistless  truth, 
Thy  sword  did  godlike  liberty  maintain.         Prior. 

3.  Claim;  right;  character  with   respect 
to  desert  of  good  or  evil. 

Yau  have  the  captives;  use  them 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine.  Shakspeare. 

As  1  am  studious  to  promote  the  honour  of  my 
native  country,  1  put  Chaucer's  merits  to  the  trial, 
by  turning  some  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  into  our 
language.  Dryden. 

When  a  point  hath  been  well  examined,  and  our 
own  judgment  settled,  after  a  large  survey  of  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  it  would  be  a  weakness  to  con- 
tinue fluttering.  Watts. 
To  Me'rit,  mer'it.  v.  a.  [meriter,  Fr.J 

1.  To  deserve;  to  have  a  right  to  claim 
any  thing  as  deserved. 

Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 
Th'  infernal  empire.  Milton. 

A  man  at  best  is  uncapable  of  meriting  any  thing 
from  God.  South. 

2.  To  deserve;  to  earn:  it  is  used  gene- 
rally of  good,  but  sometimes  of  ill. 

Whatsoever  jewels  I  have  merited,  I  am  sure  I 
have  received  none,  unless  experience  be  a  jewel; 
that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate.      Shaksp. 

If  such  rewards  to  vanquish'd  men  are  due, 
What  prize  may  Nisus  from  your  bounty  claim, 
Who  merited  the  first  rewards,  and  fame?   Dryden. 
Merito'rious,       mer-re-to're  us.       adj. 
[meritoire,  French,  from  merit.]     De- 
serving of  reward;  high  in  desert. 

Instead  of  so  great  and  meritorious  a  service,  in 

bringing  all  the  Irish  to  acknowledge  the  king  for 

their  liege,  they  did  great  hurt.  Spenser. 

The  war  that  hath  such  a  foundation  will  not  only 

be  reputed  just,  but  holy  and  meritorious.  Raleigh. 

Sufficient  means  of  redemption  and  salvation,  by 

the  satisfactory  and  meritorious  death  and  obedience 

of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  God 

blessed  for  ever.  Sanderson. 

This  is  not  only  the  most  prudent,  but  the  most 

meritorious  charity-,  which  we  can  practise.     Jlddis. 

Merito'kiouslv,  mer-re-to're-tls-le.  adv. 

[from  meritorious. "\     In  such  a  manner 

as  to  deserve  r.  ward 

He  carried  himself  meritoriously  in  foreign  em- 
ployments in  time  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up 
his  credit  among  the  patriots.  Wotton. 

Merito'riousness,  mer-re-to're-fis-nes. 
n.  e.  [from  meritorious.]  The  act  or 
state  of  deserving  well. 

There  was  a  full  persuasion  of  the  high  meritori- 
ousness  of  what  they  did;  but  still  there  was  no  law 
of  God  to  ground  it  upon,  and  consequently  it  was 
not  conscience.  South. 

Mk'kitot,  mer're-tot.  n.  s.  [oscillum, 
Lat.]     A  kind  of  play.  Ainsworth. 

Me'rlin,  mer'lin.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

Nut  yielding  over  to  old  age  his  country  delights, 

he  was  at  that  time  following  a  mtrlin.    '     Sidney. 

Me'rmaid    mOi-'inaue.  n.  a.  \jner,  the  sea, 
and  maid.}     A   sea  woman;  an   animal 
with  a  woman's  head  and  fish's  tail. 
I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall. 

Shakspeare. 
Thou  rcmembrest, 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
Tint  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.     Shaksp. 

Did  sen«e  persuade  I'lysses  not  to  hear 
The  mermaid's  songs  which  so  his  men  did  please, 
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That  they  were  all  persuaded  through  the  ear, 
To  quit  the  ship  am.  leap  into  the  seas?        Davies. 

Few  eyes  have  escaped  the  picture  of  a  mermaid: 
Horace  his  monster,  with  woman's  head  above  and 
fishy  extremity  below,  answers  the  shape  of  the  an- 
cient syrens  that  attempted  upon  Ulysses.     Brown. 
Mermaid's   trumi-et,    mer'madz-trum' 
pit.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  fish.  Ainaw. 

Mk'rrily,  mer're-le.  adv.  [from  merry.'] 
Gayly;  airily;  cheerfully;  with  mirth; 
with  gayeiy;   with  laughter. 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  we  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.   Shak. 

When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they 
approach  sadly,  and  go  away  meirily.     Shakspeare. 

A  paisan  of  France  thinks  of  no  more  than  his 
coarse  bread  and  his  onions,  his  canvas  clothes  and 
wooden  shoes,  labours  contentedly  on  working  days, 
and  dances  or  plays  merrily  on  holidays.      Temple. 

Merrily  sing,  and  sport,  and  play, 
For  'tis  Onana's  nuptial  day.  Granville. 

Me'rrimake,  meYr£-rnake.   n.  .?.   [merry 

and  ?nake.]     A  festival;  a   meeting  for 

mirth;  merry  pranks. 

Thenot  now  nis  the  time  of  merrt/nia&e, 
Nor  Pan  to  bene,  nor  with  love  to  play, 

Sike  mirth  in  May  is  meetest  for  to  make, 
Or  summer  shade,  under  the  cocked  hay.     Spenser. 

The  knight  did  not  forbear, 
Her  honest  mirth  and  pleasure  to  partake, 

But  when  he  saw  her  gibe,  and  toy,  and  geare, 
And  pass  the  bounds  of  modest  merrimake, 
Her  dalliance  he  despised.  Fairy  Queen. 

7b  Me'rrimake.  mer're-make.  v. a.     To 
feast;  to  be  jovial. 

With  thee  'twas  Marian's  dear  delight 
To  moil  all  day,  and  merrimake  at  night.         Gay. 
Me'rriment,  mer're-me'nt.  n.   s.    [from 
merry.]     Mirth;  gayety;  cheerfulness; 
laughter. 

Who  when  they  heard  that  piteous  strained  voice, 

In  haste  forsook  their  rural  merriment.     F.  Q,ueen. 

A  number  of  merriments  and  jests,  wherewith 

they  have  pleasantly  moved  much  laughter  at  our 

manner  of  serving  God.  Hooker. 

Methought'it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment.  Milton. 

Me'rriness,  meYre-nfis.  n.  s.  [from  mer- 
ry.]    Mirth;  merry  disposition. 
The  stile  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the  mer- 
riness.  Shakspeare. 

ME'RRY,  mer're.  adj. 

1.  Laughing;    loudly     cheerful;     gay    of 
heart. 

They  drank  and  were  merry  with  him.    Genesis. 

The  vine  languishcth,  all  the  merry-hearted  sigh. 

Isaivh. 

Some  that  are  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature, 
incline  the  company  into  which  they  come  to  be  sad 
and  ill-disposed;  and  others  that  are  of  a  jovial  na- 
ture, do  dispose  the  company  to  be  merry  and  cheer- 
ful. Bacon. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation;  all 
above  and  below  him  are  serious.  Mdison. 

2.  Causing  laughter. 

You  kill'd  her  husband,  and  for  that  vile  fault 
Two  of  her  brothers  were,  condemn'd  to  death; 
My  hand  cut  oft*,  and  madcamerri/  jest.     Shaksp. 

3.  Prosperous. 

In  my  small  pinnace  1  can  sail, 
Contemning  all  the  blust'ring  roar; 
And  running  with  a  merry  gale, 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek, 
Within  some  little  winding  creek, 

And  see  the  storm  ashore.  Dryden 

To  make  Merry.     To  junket;  to  be  jo- 
vial. 
They  trod  the  grapes  and  made  merry,  and  went 


into  the  house  of  their  god. 


Judges. 
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A  fox  spy'd  a  bevy  of  jolly  gossiping  wenchi 
making  merry  over  a  dish  of  pullets.     IS  Estrange. 
Merry-a'ndrew,    mer-re-an'dr66.    n.  a. 
A  buffoon;  a  zany;  a  jack-pudding. 

He  would  be  a  statesman  because  he  is  a  buffion ; 
as  if  there  went  no  more  to  the  making  of  a  coun- 
sellor than  the  faculties  of  a  merry-andrne  or  tum- 
bler. fEstrange. 
The  first  who  made  the  experiment  was  a  merry 
andrew.  Spectator. 
Me'rkythought,     meYre-//juwt.     n.    s. 
\merry  and   thought.]     A  forked  bone 
on  the  body  of  fowls;  so  called  because 
boys  and  girls   pull  in  play  at  the  two 
sides,  the    longest  part  broken  off  be- 
tokening priority  of  marriage. 

Let  him  not  be  breaking  merrythovgltts  under  the 

table  with  my  cousin.  Ethard. 

Me'rsion,  mer'sliun.  n.  s.    \_mersio,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  sinking,  or  thrusting  ovu 

head.  Ainsworth. 

Mese'ems,  me-seemz'.   impersonal  verb. 

[mc&ud  seems,  or  it  seems  to  me;  for  this 

word  it  is  now  too  common  to  use  we- 

thinks  or  methought,  an  ungrammatical 

word.]     I  think;  it  appears  to  me. 

Alas,  of  ghosts  I  hear  the  ghastly  cries; 
Yet  there,  meseems,  I  hear  her  singing  loud.    Sidn. 

Meseem\l  by  my  side  a  royal  maid, 
Her  dainty  limbs  full  softly  down  did  lay.  Spenser. 
To  that  general  subjection  of  the  land,  meseems 
that  the  custom  or  tenure  can  be  no  bar-  nor  im- 
peachment. Sptnser. 
Mesente'rick,  mez-z£n-teVnk.6n9  adj. 
rmeaenteriaue,  French;  from  mesente- 
ry.]    Relating  to  the  meseniery. 

They  are  carried  into  the  glands  of  the  mesente- 
ry, receiving  a  fine  lymph  from  the  lymphatick  ducts, 
which  dilutes  this  chylous  fluid,  and  scours  its  con- 
taining vessels,  which,  from  the  mesenterick  glands, 
unite  in  large  channels,  and  pass  directly  into  the 
common  receptacle  of  the  chyle.  Cheyne. 

ME'SENTERY,  mez'zen-t£r-e.  n.  s.  {ju- 
c-evrepiovj  mesentere,  French.]  That 
round  which  the  guts  are  convolved. 

When  the  chyle  passeth  through  the  mesentery,  it 
is  mixed  with  the  lymph.  Jtrbuthnot. 

Mfsera'ick,  mez-ze-ra'ik.  n.  s.  \_f*.eo-u- 
%c*iov;  meseraique,  French;  analogy  re- 
quires it  mesaraick.]  Belonging  to  the 
mesentery. 

It  taketh  leave  of  the  permanent  parts  at  the 
mouths  of  the  meseraicks,  and  accompanieth  the  in- 
convertible portion  into  the  siege.  Brown. 
The  most  subtile  part  of  the  chyle  passeth  imme- 
diately into  the  blood  by  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the 
guts,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  meseraick 
veins.                                                      Jlrbutknot. 
MESH,  mesh,    n.   s.    [maesc/ie,   Dutch; 
mache,  old  French;  it  were  therefore 
better  written,  as  it  is   commonly  pro- 
nounced, mash.]     The  interstice  of  a 
net;  the  space  between  the   threads  of 

a  net. 

The  drovers  hang  square  nets  athwart  the  tide, 
through  which  the  shoal  of  pilchard  passing,  leave 
many  behind  entangled  in  the  meashes.  Carew. 

Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er 
the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple.         Shaksp. 

He  spreads  his  subtle  nets  from  sight, 
Willi  twinkling  glasses  to  betray 

The  larks  that  in  the  meshes  light.  Brwfefl 

With  all  their  mouths  the  nerves  the  spirits  drink , 
■\\  hich  through  the  colls  of  the  fine  strainers  sink: 
These  all  the  channel'd  fibres  ev'ry  way, 
For  motion  and  sensation,  still  convey: 
The  greatest  portion  of  th'  arterial  blood, 
By  the  close  structure  of  the  parts  withstood, 
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Whose  narrow  meshes  stop  the  grosser  flood. 

Blackmore. 

To  Mesh,  mesh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  catch  in  a  net;  to  ensnare. 

The  flies  by  chance  mesht  in  her  hair, 
By  the  bright  radiance  thrown 

From  her  clear  eyes,  rich  jewels  were, 
They  so  like  diamond  shone.  Drayton. 

Me'shy,  mesh'e.  adj.  [from  mesh.]  Re- 
ticulated; of  network. 

Some  build  his  house,  but  thence  his  issue  barre, 
Some  make  his  meshy  bed,  but  reave  his  rest. 

Carew . 
Caught  in  the  meshy  snare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings.  Thomson. 

Me'slin,  mes'lin.  n.  s.  [from  mesler,  Fr. 
to  mix;  or  rather  corruptedly  pronoun- 
ced for  miscellane.  See  Masun.] 
Mixed  corn:  as,  wheat  and  rye. 

What  reason  is  there  which  should  but  induce, 
and  therefore  much  less  enforce,  us  to  think,  that 
care  of  old  dissimilitude  between  the  people  of  God 
and  the  heathen  nations  about  them,  was  any  more 
the  cause  of  forbidding  them  to  put  on  garments  of 
sundry  stuff,  than  of  charging  them  withal  not  to 
sow  their  fields  with  meslin.  Hooker. 

If  worke  for  the  thresher  ye  mind  for  to  have, 
Of  wheat  and  of  mesllin  unthreshed  go  save. 

Timer. 

Mesoleu'oys,    me-so-hi'sis.  n.  «.  \y.ea-o- 

tevx.®*.]     A  precious  stone,  black,  with 

a  streak  of  white  in  the  middle.    Diet. 

Meso'logarithms,    me-sol'log-a-rUAms. 

n.  s.  [ftfc-®-,  Aoy©*,  and  xpi^^.]  The 

logarithms  of  the  cosines  and  tangents, 

so  denominated  by  Ke/iler.  Harris. 

Meso'melas,  me-som'me-las.  n.  s.  \j*.t<ra- 

t*.eK*f.~]     A  precious  stone  with  a  black 

vein  parting  every  colour  in  the  midst. 

Bailey. 
Me'spise,  mes'pize.  n.  s.  [probably  mis- 
printed   for    mesfirise;     7nesfirisy    Fr.] 
Contempt;  scorn. 

Mammon  was  much  displeas'd,  yet  not  he  chose 
But  bear  the  rigour  of  his  bold  mespise, 
And  thence  him  forward  led,  him  further  to  entice. 

Spenser. 
Mess,  mes.  n.  s.  \_mesy  old  French;  messo, 
Italian;  7nissusy   Lafin;    mes,  Gothick; 
mepe,  Saxon,  a  dish.]  A  dish;  a  quan- 
tity of  food  sent  to  table  together. 

The  bounteous  housewife  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.  Shakspeare. 

Now  your  traveller, 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess.  Shaks. 
I  had  as  lief  you  should  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  por- 
ridge. Shakspeare. 

Herbs  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses.         Milton. 
Had  either  of  the  crimes  been  cooked  to  their 
palates,  they  might  have  changed  messes. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
From  him  he  next  receives  it  thick  or  thin, 
As  pure  a  mess  almost  as  it  came  in.  Pope. 

To  Mess,  mes.  v.  n.  To  eat;  to  feed. 
Me'ssage,   mes'sidje.90     n.  s.  \jnessage, 
French.]     An  errand;  any  thing  com- 
mitted to  another  to  be  told  to  a  third. 

She  doth  display 
The  gate  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly  dight, 
Through  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make  their 
way, 
To  bear  the  message  of  her  gentle  spright.  Spenser. 

May  one,  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince, 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears!  Shaksp. 

She  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 
Of  wend'rous  virtues ;  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages.         Shaksp. 


Gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us.  Milton. 

Let  the  minister  be  low,  his  interest  inconsidera- 
ble, the  word  will  suffer  for  his  sake;  the  message 
will  still  find  reception  according  to  the  dignity  of 
the  messenger.  South. 

The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  receiv'd; 
'Twas  to  be  wish'd  and  hop'd,  but  scarce  believ'd. 

Drydcn. 
Me'ssenger,  mes'sen-jdr.98  n.  s.  [?nessa- 
ger,  French.]  One  who  carries  an  er- 
rand; one  who  comes  from  another  to 
a  third;  one  who  brings  an  account  or 
foretoken  of  any  thing;  a  harbinger;  a 
forerunner. 

Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  dismaid, 
A  messenger  with  letters,  which  his  message  said. 

Spenser. 
Yon  grey  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day.  Shaksp. 
The  earl  dispatched  messengers  one  after  another 
to  the  king,  with  an  account  of  what  he  heard  and 
believed  he  saw,  and  yet  thought  not  fit  to  stay  for 
an  answer.  Clarendon. 

Joy  touch'd  the  messenger  of  heav'n ;  he  stay'd 
Entranc'd,  and  all  the  blissful  haunt  survey'd.  Pope. 
MESSl'AH,  mes-si'a.  n.  s.  [from  the  He- 
brew.] The  Anointed;  the  Christ;  the 
Saviour  of  the    world;   the  Prince   of 

peace. 

Great  and  publick  opposition  the  magistrates  made 
against  Jesus,  the  man  of  Nazareth,  when  he  appear- 
ed as  the  Messiah.  Watts. 

ME'SSIEURS,  mesh'shdorz,  or  mesh- 
shoorz'.  n.  s.  [French,  plural  of  mon- 
sieur.'] Sirs;  gentlemen. 

Me'ssmate,  mes'm&te.  n.  s.  [mess  and 
mate.]  One  who  eats  at  the  same  table. 

Me'ssuage,  mes'swadje.  n.  s.  \_messua- 
gium,  law  latin;  formed  perhaps  from 
mesnage  by  mistake  of  the  n  in  court- 
hand  for  w,  they  being  written  alike; 
mesnage  from  maison,  Fr.]  The  house 
and  ground  set  apart  for  household  uses. 

Met,  m£t.  The  preterit  and  part,  of  meet. 
A  set  of  well  meaning  gentlemen  in  England  not 
to  be  met  with  in  other  countries,  take  it  for  grant- 
ed they  can  never  be  wrong  so  long  as  they  oppose 
ministers  of  state.  Jlddison. 

Metagra'mmatism,  met-a-gram'a-tizm. 
n.  s.  \j*.t1#  and  y% m/^ilcx.] 

Anagrammatism,  or  metagrammatism,  is  a  disso- 
lution of  a  name  truly  written  into  its  letters,  as  its 
elements;  and  a  new  connexion  of  it  by  artificial 
transposition ;  without  addition,  subtraction,  or 
change  of  any  letter  into  different  words,  making 
some  perfect  sense  applicable  to  the  person  named. 

Camden. 

META'BJSIS,  me-tab'a-sls.  n.  s.  [Gr.] 
In  rhetorick,  a  figure  by  which  the  ora- 
tor passes  from  one  thing  to  another. 

Diet. 

Meta'bola,  me-tab'bo-la.  n.  s.  [f*.£T<*£oAjj.] 
In  medicine,  a  change  of  time,  air,  or 
disease. 

Metaca'rpal,  met-ta-kar'pa.1.  adj.  [from 
metacarpus.]    Belonging  to  the  meta- 
carpus. Diet. 
It  will  facilitate  the  separation  in  the  joint,  when 
you  cut  the  finger  from  the  metacarpal  bone.  Sharp. 

Metaoa'rpus,  met-ta-kar'pus.  n.  s.  [_/ie- 
TccKx%7rtov,~]  In  anatomy,  a  bone  cf  the 
arm  made  up  of  four  bones,  which  are 
joined  to  the  fingers.  Diet. 


The  conjunction  is  called  synarthrosis;  as  in  the 
joining  of  the  carpus  to  the  metacarpus.   Wiseman. 
METAL,  met'tl.  n.  s.  [jnetal,  Fr.  metal- 
lum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  firm,  heavy,  and  hard  substance, 
opake,  fusible  by  fire,  and  concreting 
again  when  cold  into  a  solid  body,  such 
as  it  was  before,  which  is  malleable  un- 
der the  hammer,  and  is  of  a  bright, 
glossy,  and  glittering  substance  where 
newly  cut  or  broken-  The  metals  are 
six  in  number:  I.  gold;  2.  silver;  3. 
copper;  4.  tin;  5.  iron;  and,  6.  lead;  of 
which  gold  is  the  heaviest,  lead  the  se- 
cond in  weight,  then  silver,  then  cop- 
per, and  iron  is  the  lightest  except  tin: 
some  have  added  mercury  or  quicksil- 
ver, to  the  number  of  metals;  but  as  it 
wants  malleability,  the  criterion  of  me- 
tals,  it  is  more  properly  ranked  among 
the  semi-metals.  Hill. 

Metallists  use  a  kind  of  terrace  in  their  vessels 
for  fining  metals,  that  the  melted  metal  run  not  out. 

Moxon. 

2.  Courage;  spirit.  In  this  sense  it  is  more 
frequently  written  mettle. 

Being  glad  to  find  their  companions  had  so  much 
metal,  after  a  long  debate  the  major  part  carried  it. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Upon  this  signification  the  following 
ambiguity  is  founded- 

Both  kinds  of  metal  he  prepar'd, 
Either  to  give  blows  or  to  ward; 
Courage  and  steel  both  of  great  force, 
Prepar'd  for  better  or  for  worse.  Hudibras. 

Metale'psis,  met-ta-lep'sis.  n.  s.  [u.£T«- 
A>?^/«.]  A  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one 
word  through  a  succession  of  significa- 
tions. Bailey. 
Meta'llical,  me-tal'le-kal.  >  adj.  [from 
Meta'llick,  me-tal'llk.c09  }  metallum, 
Lat.  metallique,  Fr.]  Partaking  of  me- 
tal; containing  metal;  consisting  of  me- 
tal. 

The  ancients  observing  in  that  material  a  kind  of 
metallical  nature,  or  fusibility,  seem  to  have  resolved 
it  to  nobler  use;  an  art  now  utterly  lost.      Wotton. 

The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 

Of  min'ral  treasure,  and  metallick  oar.   Blackmore. 

Metalliferous,    met-tal-liffer-us.   adj. 

[metallum  and  fero,  Lat.]     Producing 

metals.  Diet. 

Meta'lline,  met'tal-line.148  "9  adj.  [from 

metal.] 

1.  Impregnated  with  metal. 

Metalline  waters  have  virtual  cold  in  them ;  put 
therefore  wood  or  clay  into  smith's  water,  and  try 
whether  it  will  not  harden.  Bacon. 

2.  Consisting  of  metal. 
Though  the  quicksilver  were  brought  to  a  very 

close  and  lovely  metalline  cylinder,  not  interrupted 
by  interspersed  bubbles,  yet  having  caused  the  air 
to  be  again  drawn  out  of  the  receiver,  several  little 
bubbles  disclosed  themselves.  Boyle. 

Me'tallist,  met'tal  list.  n.s.  [from  metal; 
metal/iste,   Fr.]     A  worker  in  metals; 

one  skilled  in  metals. 
Metallists  use  a  kind  of  terrace  in  their  vessels 

for  fining  metals,  that  the  melted  metal  run  not  out; 

it  is  made  of  quick  lime  and  ox  blood.  Moxon. 

Metallo'graphy,     Inet-tal-l6g'gra-fe.el• 

n.  s.  \jnetallum  and  y/xxipu.]  An  account 

or  description  of  metals.  Diet. 

Metallurgist,    met'tal-lur-jist.    n.    : 
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[metallum  and  fpyov.]  A  worker  in  me- 
tals. 

Metallurgy,  met'tal-lQr-je.  n.  s.  [metal- 
lum and  e'pyav.]  The  art  of  working  me- 
tals, or  separating  them  from  then  ore. 

To  Metamo'kphose,  met-ta-mdr'fi\s. 
v.  a.  [metamorfi/ioser,  Fr.  f*.(rxp.og<Pov.  | 
To  cnange  the  form  or  shape  of  any 
tbing. 

Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  melamorphors''d  me; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time.    Sliak. 

They  become  degenerate  aud  metamorphosed  like 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  though  he  had  the  face  of  a 
mau,  hau  the  heart  of  a  beast.  Davies. 

The  impossibility  to  conceive  so  great  a  prince 
and  favourite  so  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  travel- 
lers with  no  train,  was  enough  to  make  any  man  um- 
bel icve  his  five  senses.  Wotton. 

From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began, 
And  earth  was  metamorphosed  into  man.       Dryden. 
Metamo'rphosis,       mv-t'ta-  nor'fo-sis.620 
n.  8.  [metamorfihose,  Fr.  t*.eTXfAop<p*><rt<;.] 

1.  Transformation;  change  of  shape. 

His  whole  oration  stood  upon  a  short  narration, 
what  was  the  causer  of  this  metamorphosis.  Sidney. 

Obscene  talk  is  grown  so  common,  that  one  would 
think  we  were  fallen  into  an  age  of  metamorphosis, 
and  that  the  brutes  did  not  only  poetically  but  really 
speak.  Gorernme nt  of  the  Tongue. 

What!  my  noble  colonel  in  melamorphosi:!  On 
what  occasion  are  you  transformed?  Dryden. 

There  are  probable  machines  in  epic  poems, 
where  the  gods  are  no  less  actors  than  the  men ;  but 
the  less  credible  sort,  such  as  nutamorjmoses,  are. 
far  more  rare.  Broome. 

2.  It  is  applied  by  Harvey  to  the  changes 
an  animal  undergoes,  both  in  its  forma- 
tion and  growth;  and  by  several  to  the 
various  shapes  some  insects  in  particu- 
lar pass  through,  as  the  silk-worm,  and 
the  like.  Quincy. 

ME'TAPHOR,  met'ta-fur.16fi  n.  s.  [meta- 
/ihore,  Fr.  iMrxQapxT]  The  application 
of  a  word  to  an  use  to  which,  in  its  ori- 
ginal import,  it  cannot  be  put:  as  he 
bridles  his  anger;  he  deadens  the  sound; 
the  spring  awakes  the  flowers.  A  me- 
taphor is  a  simile  comprised  in  a  word; 
the  spring  putting  in  action  the  powers 
of  vegetation,  which  were  torpid  in  the 
winter,  as  the  powers  of  a  sleeping  ani- 
mal are  excited  by  awaking  him. 

The  work  of  tradegy  is  on  the  passions,  and  in  a 
dialogue;  both  of  them  abhor  strong  metaphors,  in 
which  the  epopcea  delights.  Dryden. 

One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song.  Pope. 

Metapho'iucal,  met-t5-for'e-k31.  ~>    adj. 

Metapho'rick,  met-ta-for'ik.  \  \me- 

tafihorique,  Fr.]  from  metafihor.  Not 
literal;  not  according  to  the  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word;  figurative. 

The  words  which  were  do  continue;  the  ouly  dif- 
ference is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a  literal, 
they  now  have  a  metaphorical  use.  Hooker. 

Metaphra'se.  met'ta-fraze.  n.  s.  \^rx- 
Pgxrit.]  A  mere  verhal  translation  from 
one  language  into  another. 

This  translation  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor 
so  close,  as  metaphrase.  Dryden. 

Mktaphua'st,  met'ta-frast.  77.  s.  \nieta- 
fihraste,  Fr.  yelxtp^a. «-«?.]  A  literaf  trans- 
lator; one  who  translates  word  for  word 
from  one  language  into  another. 

M'.'.taphy'sical,  met-ta-t':z7-l  ai.  >       . 

Metaphv'siok,  met-ta-fiz'ik.52*    £     J' 
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1.  Versed  in  metaphysicks;  relating  to 
metaphysicks. 

2.  In  Shaksfieare  it  means  supernatural 
or  preternatural. 

Hie  thee  hither, 
To  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  fate,  and  metaphysical  aid,  doth  seem, 
To  have  crown'd  thee  withal.  Shakspeare. 

Metapiiy'siok,      et-ta-fiz'ik.    ?      n.      s. 
Metaphy'sicks,  met-ta-fiz'iks.  3     [meta- 
fihysique^    Fr.     !*.i1x$>v<tikyi-~\    Ontology; 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  affections 
of  substances  existing. 

The  mathematicks  and  the  metaphysicks, 
Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

Shakspeare. 
Call  her  the  metaphysicks  of  her  sex, 
And  say  she  tortures  wits  as  quartans  vex 
Physicians.  Cleaveland, 

If  sight  be  caused  by  intromission,  or  receiving  in, 
the  form  of  contrary  species  should  be  received  con- 
fusedly together,  which,  how  absurd  it  is,  Ariitotle 
shews  in  his  metaphysicks.  Peacham. 

See  physick  beg  the  Stagyrite's  defence! 
See  metaphysicks  call  for  aid  an  sense!  Pope. 

The  topicks  of  ontology  or  metaphysick,  are  cause, 
effect,  action,  passion,  identity,  opposition,  subject, 
adjunct,  and  sign.  Watts'  Logick. 

Mf/taplasm,  met'ta-plazm.  n.  s.  [fiirx- 
7rXxr^i<i-~\  A  figure  in  rhetorick,  where- 
in words  or  letters  are  transposed  con- 
trary to  their  natural  order.  Diet. 
Metastasis,  me-tas'ta-sis.s20  n.  s.  \jm-tx- 
g-txds,]  Translation  or  removal. 

His  disease  was  a  dangerous  asthma;  the  cause  a 
metastasis,  or  translation  of  tartarous  humours  from 
his  joints  to  his  lungs.  Harvey. 

Metata'rsal,  met-a-tar'sal.  adj.  [from 
metatarsus.]  Belonging  to  the  meta- 
tarsus. 

The  bones  of  the  toes,  and  part  only  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones,  maybe  carious;  in  which  case  cutoff 
only  so  much  of  the  foot  as  is  disordered.       Sharp. 
Metata'rsus,   met-a-tar'sus.  n.  s.   [perx 
and  T*f<r«s.]     The  middle  of  the  foot, 
which  is  composed  of  five  small  bones 
connected  to  those  of  the  first  part  of 
the  foot.  Diet. 

The  conjunction  is  called  synarthrosis,  as  in  the 
joining  the.  tarsus  to  the  metatarsus.  Wiseman. 

Meta'thesis,  me-tar/z'e-sis.620  n.  s.  [perx- 

Senr,.]   A  transposition. 
To  Mete,  mete.  v.  a.  [jnetior,  Lat.]    To 
measure;  to  reduce  to  measure. 

I  will  divide  Shechem,  and  mete  the  valley  of 

Succoth.  Psalms. 

To  measure  any  distance  by  a*Hne,  apply  some 

known  measure  wherewith  to  mete  it.  Holder. 

Though  you  many  ways  pursue 
To  find  their  length,  you'll  never  mete  the  true, 
But  thus;  take  all  that  space  the  sun 
Metes  out,  when  every  daily  round  is  run.     Creech. 
Me'tewand,  mete'wond.  >  n.  s.  [mete  and 
Me'teyard,  mete'yard.    $        yard,      or 
•wand.']     A    staff  of  a   certain    length 
wherewith  measures  are  taken. 

A  true  touchstone,  a  sure  metewand  lieth  before 
their  eyes.  Jtscham's  Schoolmaster. 

Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  meteyard,  in 
weight,  or  in  measure.  Leviticus. 

To  Metempsyciio'se,  me-temp-se-kose'. 
v.  a.  [from  metempsychosis.]    To  trans- 
late from  body  to  body.     A  word  not 
received. 
The  souls  of  usurers  after  their  death,  Lucian  af- 
•firms  to  be  mtlcmpsychosed,  or  Uanslated  into  the 
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bodies  of  asses,  and  there  remain  certain  years,  for 
poor  men  to  take  their  pennyworth  out  of  their 
bones.  Peacham  on  Blazoning. 

Metempsycho'sis,  me-temp-se-ko'sis.8*0 
n.  ?.  [fteTflit,%//y^<w5-/«.J  The  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  from  body  to  body. 

From  the  opinion  of  metempsychosis,  or  transmi- 
gration of  the  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of  beasts, 
most  suitable  unto  their  human  condition,  after  his 
death  Orpheus  the  musician  became  a  swan. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Meteor,  me'te-ur,  or  me'tshe-fir.263  n.  s. 
[?neteore,  Fr.  yereagx.]  Any  bodies  in 
the  air  or  sky  that  are  of  a  flux  and  tran- 
sitory nature. 

Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale,  or  sad,  or  merrily? 
What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case, 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tiiting  in  bis  face?      Shahsp. 

She  began  to  cast  with  herself  from  what  coast 
this  blazing  star  must  rise  upon  the  horizon  of  Ire- 
land; for  there  had  the  like  meteor  strong  influence 
before.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

These  burning  fits  but  meteors  be, 
Whose  matter  in  thee  soon  is  spent: 

Thy  beauty,  and  all  parts  which  are  in  thee, 
Are  an  unchangeable  firmament  Donnt- 

Then  flaming  meteors,  hung  in  air,  were  seen, 
And  thunders  rattled  through  a  sky  serene.  Dryden. 

Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  traveled, 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent;  and  then  cast  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar.  Dryden. 

O  poet,  thou  hadst  been  discreeter, 
Hanging  the  monarch's  hat  so  high, 

If  thou  hadst  dubb'd  thy  star  a  meteor, 
Which  did  but  blaze,  and  rove,  and  die.        Prior. 
Meteorolo'gical,  me-te-o-ro-lod'je-kal. 
618  adj.  [from  meteorology.]  Relating  to 
the  doctrine  of  meteors. 

Others  are  considerable  in  meteorological  divinity. 

Brown. 

Make  disquisition  whether  these  unusual  lights  be 
new  come  guests,  or  old  inhabitants  in  heaven,  or 
meteorological  impressions  not  transcending  the  up- 
per region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among  celestial 
bodies.  Howcl's  Vocal  Forest. 

Meteoro'logist,  me-te-6-r6-t'l6-jist.  n.  s. 
[from  meteorology.]  A  man  skilled  in 
meteors,  or  studious  of  them. 

The  meteorologists  observe,  that  amongst  the  four 
elements  which  are  the  ingredients  of  all  sublunary 
creatures,  there  is  a  notable  correspondency.  Howel. 
Meteoro'logy,  me-te-o-roTio-je.  n.  s. 
[ftcriagx  and  Xtyu.]  The  doctrine  of 
meteors. 

In  animals  we  deny  not  a  natural  meteorology,  or 
innate  presentation  of  wind  and  weather.     Brown. 
Mete'orous,  me-te'6-rus.  adj.  [from  me- 
teor.] Having  the  nature  of  a  meteor. 

From  the  o'er  hill 
To  their  fixt  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended,  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  ev'ning  mist 
Ris'n  from  a  river.  Milton. 

Me'ter,  me'li'ir.38  n.  s.  [from  mete.]  A 
measurer:  as,  a  coa\-meter,  a  land-me- 
ter. 
Methf/glin,  me-Meg'lin.  n.  s.  [meddy- 
glyn,  Welsh,  from  medd  and  glyn,  to 
glue,  Minshevf;  or  ?nedcly,q,  a  physician, 
and  llyn,  drink;  because  it  is  a  medici- 
nal drink.]  Drink  made  of  honey  boil- 
ed with  water  and  fermented. 

White-handed  mistress,  our  sweet  word  with  thee. 
— Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar,  there  is  three. 
— Nay  then  two  treys:  and  if  you  grow  so  nice, 
J\llhegiin,  wort,  and  malmsey.  Shakspeare. 

T'  allay  the  strength  and  hardness  of  the  wine, 
And  with  old  Bacchus  new  melluglin  join.  Dryden. 
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Methi'nks,  me-Minks'.  verb  impersonal, 
[ine  and  thinks.  This  is  imagined  to  be 
a  Norman  corruption,  the  French  being 
apt  to  confound  me  and  /.]  I  think;  it 
it  seems  to  me;  meseems.  See  Me- 
seems,  which  is  more  strictly  gramma- 
tical, though  less  in  use.  Methinks  was 
used  even  by  those  who  used  likewise 
meseems. 

In  all  ages  poets  have  been  had  in  special  reputa- 
tion, and  methinks,  not  without  great  cause;  for, 
besides  their  sweet  inventions,  and  most  witty  lays, 
they  have  always  used  to  set  forth  the  praises  of 
the  good  and  virtuous.  Spenser. 

If  he  choose  out  some  expression  which  does  not 
vitiate  the  sense,  I  suppose  he  may  stretch  his  chain 
to  such  a  latitude;  but  by  innovation  of  thoughts, 
methinks,  he  breaks  it  Drydtn. 

_  There  is  another  circumstance,  which,  methinks, 
gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
in  regard  to  what  passes  in  dreams,  that  innumer- 
able multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which  then  arise 
in  her.  _  Spectator. 

Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey.  Pope. 

ME'THOl),  me;A'ud.lG«  n.  s.  [methode, 
Fr.  [A.ido§"&-.]  The  placing  of  several 
things,  or  performing  several  operations 
in  such  an  order  as  is  most  convenient 
to  attain  some  end.  Watts. 

To  see  wherein  the  harm  which  they  feel  con- 
sisted], the  seeds  from  whicli  it  sprang,  and  the  me- 
thod of  curing  it,  belongeth  to  a  skill,  the  study 
whereof  is  full  of  toil,  and  the  practice  beset  with 
difficulties.  Hooker 

If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect, 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks, 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce.    Shaksp. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the 
method  I  think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools.  Locke. 

Notwithstanding  a  faculty  be  born  with  us,  there 

are  several  methods  for  cultivating  and  improving  it, 

and  without  which  it  will  be  very  uncertain.  Spect. 

Metho'dioaL;   me-Mod'e-kal.  adj.   [me- 

thodique,  Fr.  from  method.]  Ranged  or 

proceeding  in  due  or  just  order. 

The  observations  follow  one  another  without  that 
methodical  regularity  requisite  in  a  prose  author. 

Spectator. 

Let  me  appear,  great  sir,  I  pray, 
Methodical  in  what  I  say.  Jlddison. 

He  can  take  a  body  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  them 
where  he  pleases;  to  us,  perhaps,  not  without  the 
appearance  of  irretrievable  confusion;  but,  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  knowledge,  into  the  most  regular 
and  methodical  repositories.  Rogers. 

Methodically,  me-^Aod'e-kal-e.  adv. 
[from  methodical.']  According  to  me- 
thod and  order. 

To  begin  methodically,  I  should  enjoin  you  travel ; 
for  absence  doth  remove  the  cause,  removing  the 
object.  Suckling. 

Al!  the  rules  of  painting  arc  methodically,  con- 
cisely, and  clearly  delivered  in  this  treatise.  Dryd. 
To  Me'thodise,  me^A'6-dize.  v.  a.  [from 
method.]  To  regulate;  to  dispose  in  or- 
der. 

Resolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer, 
The  royal  spy  retir'd  again  unseen, 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gather'd  spleen, 
And  methodize  revenge.  Dryden. 

The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodise  his 
thoughts,  has  always  a  barren  superfluity  of  words; 
the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exuberance  of  leaves. 

Spectator. 

One  who  brings  with  him  any  observations  which 
he  has  made  in  the  reading  of  the  poets,  will  find 
his  own  reflections  methodized  and  explained,  in 
the  works  of  a  good  critick.  Spectator. 

Those  rules  of  old  discover'd,  not  devis'd, 
Are  nature  still,  but  nature  methodised.  Pope. 
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Me'thodist,  m&th  6-dist.  n.  *.  [from  me- 
thod.] 

1 .  A  physician  who  practises  by  theory. 
Our  wariest   physicians,    not  only  chemists  but 

methodisls,  give  it  inwardly  in  several  constitutions 
and  distempers.  Boyle. 

2.  One  of  a  new  kind  of  puritans  lately 
arisen,  so  called  from  their  profession 
to  live  by  rules  and  in  constant  method. 

Metho'ught,  me-Mawt'.  the  preterit  ol 
methinks.  [See  Methinks  and  Me- 
seems.] I  thought;  it  appeared  to  me. 
I  know  not  that  any  author  has  me- 
seemed,  though  it  is  more  grammatical, 
and  deduced  analogically  from  meseems. 

Melhought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  smiling  a*,  his  cruel  prey.    Shakspeare. 

Since  I  sought 
By  pray'r  tb'  offended  deity  t'  appease; 
Kneel'd,  and  before  him  humbl'd  all  my  heart, 
Melhought,  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild, 
Bending  his  ear:  persuasion  in  me  grew 
That  I  was  heard  with  favour;  peace  retura'd 
Home  to  my  breast;  and  to  my  memory 
His  promise,  "  That  thy  seed  shall  bruise  our  foe." 
•  Milton. 

In  these 
I  found  not  what,  methought,  I  wanted  still.     Milt. 

Melhought  I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank, 
Which  I  must  needs  o'erpass,  but  knew  not  how. 

Dryden. 
Metonv'mioal,   met-to-nim'me-kal.    adj 
[from  metonymy.}     Put  by  metonymy 
for  something  else. 
Metony'mically,     met-t6-nim'me-kal-e. 
adv.  [from  metonymicaL]  By  metonymy; 
-  not  literally. 

The  disposition  of  the  coloured  body,  as  that  mo- 
difies the  light,  may  be   called  by  the  name  of  a 
colour  metonymically,  or  efficiently;  that  is,  in  re- 
gard of  its  turning  the  light  that  rebounds  from  it, 
or  passes  through  it,  into  this  or  that  particular  co- 
lour. Boyle. 
METO'NYMY,  me-t6n'e-me,   or  met'6- 
nim-e.  n.  s.  \jnetonymie,  Fr.  fieruw fit x.] 
A  rhetorical  figure,  by  which  one  word 
is  put  for  another,  as  the  matter  for  the 
materiate;  he  died  by  steel,  that  is,  by  a 
sword. 

They  differ  only  as  cause  and  effect,  which,  by  a 
metonymy  usual  in  all  sorts  of  authors,  are  fre- 
quently put  one  for  another.  Tillotson. 
Metopo'scopy,  mSt-to-pos'ko-pe.018  n.  s. 
[?neto/ioscofiie,  Fr.  ^truTrot  and  tk£7ft6>.] 
The  study  of  physiognomy;  the  art  of 
knowing  the  characters  of  men  by  the 
countenance. 

METRE,  me'ter.416  n.  s.  [inetrum,  Lat. 
fcET^av.j  Speech  confined  to  a  certain 
number  and  harmonic k  disposition  of 
syllables;  verse;  measure;  numbers. 

For  the  metre  sake,  some  words  be  driven  awry 
which  require  a  straighter  placing  in  plain  prose. 

Jlscham's  Schoolmaster. 
Abuse  the  city's  best  good  men  in  metre, 
To  laugh  at  lords.  Pope. 

Me'trical,  met'tre-kal.  adj.  \metricus, 
Lat.  metrique,  French.]] 

1.  Pertaining  to  metre  or  numbers. 

2.  Consisting  of  verses;  as,  metrical  pre- 
cepts. 

METRO'POLIS,  me-trop'po-lls  »s  n.  s. 
\_?netro/iolis,  Lat.  metrofiole,  Fr.  /u,jjtjj£ 
and  7ro*<;.]  The  mother  city;  the  chiei 
city  of  any  country  or  district. 
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His  eye  discovers  unaware 
The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land, 
First  seen:  or  some  renown 'd  metropolis, 
With  glist'ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd.   Mill, 

Reduc'd  in  careful  watch 
Round  their  metropolis.  Milton. 

We  stopp'd  at  Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metropo- 
lis of  a  kingdom,  but  at  present  a  poor  town. 

Jlddison  on  Italy. 
lvIetropo'litan,  met-tr6-p6l\e-tan.  n.  s. 
[metro/iolitanus,  Lat.]  A  bishop  of  the 
mother  church;  an  archbishop. 

He  was  promoted  to  Canterbury  upon  the  death 

of  Dr.  Bancroft,  that  metropolitan,  who  understood 

the  church  excellently,  and  countenanced  men  of 

the  greatest  parts  in  learning.  Clarendon. 

Metropolitan,    met-tro-pol'le-tan.  adj. 

Belonging  to  a  metropolis. 

Their  patriarch,  of  a  covetous  desire  to  enrich 
himself,  had  forborn  to  institute  metropolitan  bish- 
°PS-  Raleigh. 

Metropo'litical,  me-tro-po-lit'e-kal. 
adj.  [from  metropolis.]  Chief  or  prin- 
cipal of  cities. 

He  fearing  the  power  of  the  Christians  was  gone 
as  far  as  Gratia,  the  metropolitical  city  of  Stiria. 

Knolles. 
METTLE,  met'tl.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
metal,   but   commonly  written  so  when 
the  metaphorical  sense  is  used.] 

1 .  Spirit;  spriteliness;  courage. 

What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be? 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school.  Shak. 

I  had  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight:  I 
care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle.    Shaksp. 

Upon  this  heaviness  of  the  king's  forces,  inter- 
preted to  be  fear  and  want  of  mettle,  divers  resorted 
to  the  seditious.  Hayuard. 

He  had  given  so  frequent  testimony  of  signal  cou- 
rage in  several  actions,  that  his  mettle  was  never 
suspected.  Clarendon. 

'Tis  more  to  guide  than  spur  the  muse's  steed, 
Restrain  his  fury  than  provoke  his  speed; 
The  winged  courser,  like  a  gen'rous  horse, 
Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  course. 

Pope. 

2.  Substance:  this  at  least  should  be  metal. 
Oh  thou!  whose  self-same  mettle, 

Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puft, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue.  Shaksp. 

Me'ttled,  met'tl'd.359  adj.  [from  mettle.] 
Spritely;  courageous;  full  of  ardour;  full 
of  fire. 

Such  a  light  and  metaWd  dance 
Saw  you  never.  Ben  Jonson. 

Nor  would  you  find  it  easy  to  compose 
The  mettled  steeds,  when  from  their  nostrils  flows 
The  scorching  fire  that  in  their  entrails  glows. 

Jlddison. 

Me'ttlesome,  meYtl-sum.arf/'.[from  met- 
tle.] Spritely;  lively;  gay;  brisk;  airy; 
fiery;  courageous. 

Their  force  differs  from  true  spirit,  as  much  as  a 
vicious  from  a  mettlesome  horse.  Tatler. 

Me'ttlesomely,     met'tl-sum-le.      adv. 
[from  mettlesome.]  With  spriteliness. 
Mew,  mu.  n.  s.  [mue>  French.] 
I.  A  cage;  an  enclosure;   a  place  where 
any  thing  is  confined. 

Forth-coming  from  her  darksome  mew, 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew.  Spenser. 
There  then  she  does  transform  to  monstrous  hues, 
And  horridly  mis-shapes  with  ugly  sights, 
Captiv'd  eternally  in  iron  mews, 
And  darksome  dens,  where  Titan  his  face  never 
shews.  Spenser. 

Her  lofty  hand  would  of  itself  refuse 
To  touch  the  dainty  needle  or  nice  thread; 
She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  inews, 
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And  in  broad  fields  preserv'd  her  maidenhead. 

Fairfax. 

2.  [maep,  Saxon.]   A  sea-fowl. 

Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  coots,  sanderlings, 
and  mewes.  Carcw. 

The  vessel  sticks,  and  shews  her  open'd  side, 
And  on  her  shatter'd  mast  the  mews  in  triumph  ride. 

Dryden. 

To  Mew,  mil.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shut  up;  to  confine;  to  imprison;  to 
enclose. 

He  in  dark  corners  mew^d, 
Mutter'd  of  matters  as  their  books  them  sTicw'd. 

Hubberd. 
Why  should  your  fears,  which,  as  they  say  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,  then  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman.  Shakspeare. 

Fair  Hcrmia,  question  your  desires; 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Whether  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun; 
.  For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  meiv'd, 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold,  fruitless  moon. 

Shakspeare. 
More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  meui'd, 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty.    Shaksp. 

Feign  them  sick, 
Close  mew'd  in  their  sedans,  for  fear  of  air.  Dryd. 
It  is  not  possible  to  keep  a  young  gentleman  from 
vice  by  a  total  ignorance  of  it,  unless  you  will  all 
his  life  mew  him  up  in  a  closet,  and  never  let  him 
go  into  company.  Locke. 

2.  To  shed  the  feathers.  It  is,  1  believe, 
used  in  this  sense,  because  birds  are, 
by  close  confinement,  brought  to  shed 
their  feathers. 

I  should  discourse  of  hawks,  and  then  treat  of 
their  ayries,  mewings,  custing,  and  renovation  of 
their  feathers.  Walton. 

The  sun  hath  meio'd  his  beams  from  offhis  lamp, 
And  majesty  defae'd  the  royal  stamp.     Cleaveland. 

Nine  times  the  moon  had  mew'd  her  horns,  at 
length 
With  travel  weary,  unsupply'd  with  strength, 
And  with  the  burden  of  her  womb  opprest, 
Sabean  fields  afford  her  needful  rest.  Dryden. 

3.  [miauler,  Fr.]  To  cry  as  a  cat. 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day.  Shaks. 
They  are  not  improveable  beyond  their  own  ge- 
nius: a  dog  will  never  learn  to  mew,  nor  a  cat  to 
bark.  Grew. 

To  Mewl,  mule.  v.  n.  [miauler,  Fr.]  To 
squall  as  a  child. 

The  infant 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms.     Shaksp. 
Meze'heon,  me-ze're-un.106  n.  s.   A  spe- 
cies of  spurge  laurel. 

Mezerton  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  on  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains:  every  part  of  this 
shrub  is  acrid  and  pungent,  and  inflames  the  mouth 
and  throat.  Hill. 

ME'ZZOTINTO,  met-so-tin'to.  n.  s. 
[Italian.]  A  kind  of  graving,  so  named 
as  nearly  resembling  paint,  the  word 
importing  half-painted:  it  is  done  by 
beating  the  whole  into  asperity  with  a 
hammer,  and  then  rubbing  it  down  with 
a  stone  to  the  resemblance  intended. 


MIC 

I  bodies,  and  to  affect  people  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  plague  is  a  malignant  fever,  caused  through 
pestilential  miasms  insinuating  into  the  humoral  and 
consistent  parts  of  the  body.  Harvey. 

Mick,  mise.  The  plural  of  mouse. 

Mice  that  mar  the  land.  1  Sanmel. 

Mi'chaelmass,  mik'kel-mus.301  n.  s.  [Mi- 
chael and  mass.]  The  feast  of  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  celebrated  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  September. 

They  compounded  to  furnish  ten  oxen  after  Mi- 
chaelmas for  thirty  pounds  price.  Carew. 
To  MICHE,  mitsl).  v.  n.  To  be  secret  or 
covered;  to  lie-  hid. 
Marry  this  is  miching  malicho ;  it  means  mischief. 

Shakspeare. 
Mi'cher,  mitsh'ur.  n.  s.  [from  miche.~\  A 
lazy  loiterer,  who  skulks  about  in  cor- 
ners and  by-places,  and  keeps  out  of 
sight;  a  hedge-creeper.  Mich  or  mick 
is  still  retained  in  the  cant  language  for 
an  indolent,  lazy  fellow.  It  is  used  in 
the  western  counties  for  a  truant  boy. 

How  tenderly  her  tender  hands  between 

In  ivory  cage  she  did  the  michcr  bind.  Sidney. 

Shad  the  blessed  son  of  heav'n  prove  a  micher, 

and  eat  blackberries?  a  question  not  to  be  asked. 

Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take 


purses?  a  question  to  be  asked. 


Shakspeare. 


Mi'ckle,  mik'kl.40fi  adj.  [micel,  Sax.] 
Much;  great.  Obsolete.  In  Scotland  it 
is  pronounced  muckle. 

This  reade  is  rife  that  oftentime 
Great  cumbers  fall  unsoft: 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle, 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste, 

Yet  is  his  miss  not  mickle.  Spenser. 

Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.  Camden. 

If  I  to-day  don't  die  with  Frenchmen's  rage, 
To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age.       Shaksp. 

O,  mickle  is  the  pow'rful  grace,  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shakspeare. 

All  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun, 
A  noble  peer,  of  mickle  trust  and  power, 
Has  in  his  charge.  Milton. 

Microco'sm,  mi'kro-kosm.  n.  s.  [/«,«»£©- 
and  xoe-jH.^.]  The  little  world.  Man 
is  so  called  as  being  imagined,  by  some 
fanciful  philosophers,  to  have  in  him 
something  analogous  to  the  four  ele- 
ments. 

You  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm. 

Shakspeare. 

She  to  whom  this  world  must  itself  refer, 
As  suburbs,  or  the  microcosm  of  her; 
She,  she  is  dead;  she's  dead,  when  thou  know'st 

this, 
Thou  know'st  how  lame  a  creeple  this  world  is. 

Donne. 

As  in  this  our  microcosm,  the  heart 
Heat,  spirit,  motions  gives  to  every  part; 
So  Rome's  victorious  influence  did  disperse 
All  her  own  virtues  through  the  universe.  Denham. 

Philosophers  say.  that  man  is  a  microcosm,  or  lit- 
tle world,  resembling  in  miniature  every  part  of  the 


The  <alt  Medway,  that  trickling  streams 
Adown  the  dales  of  Kent, 

Till  with  the  elder  brother  Thames 

His  brackish  waves  be  mcynt.  Spenser. 

Mi'asm,  mi'azm.   n.  s.   [from  fiixiva,  in- 

qutno,   to  infect.]     Such    particles    or 

atoms  as  are  supposed   to  arise  from 

distempered,  putrefying,  or  poisonous 


great;  and  the  body  natural  may  be  compared  to 

the  body  politick.  Swift. 

Mevnt,  ment.  adv.    Mingled.    Obsolete.  Mi'cROGRAPHY,rai-kr6g'ra-fe.  n.  s.  [^Ai 

t    tl'li'l.- 1  i  nrr    cli-nniMr  .  — .  —,  .  ,  .  P 

and  ygctpa.j      Ine   description   ot   the 


parts  of  such  very  small  objects  as  are 
discernible  only  with  a  microscope. 

The  honey  bag  is  the  stomach,  which  they  always 
fill  '  i  satisfy  and  to  spare,  vomiting  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  honey  to  be  kept  against  winter;  a  cu- 
rious description  and  figure  of  the  sting  see  in  Mr. 
Hook's  micrography.  .  Grew. 
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Micro'meteh,  mi-krom'me-tur.1*9618  n. 
s.  [f4.ix.£@*  and  ftirfovi  micrometre,  Fr.] 
An  instrument  contrived  to  measure 
small  spaces. 
Mi'CROSCOPE,  mi'kro-skope.  n.  s. 
[/*.tx.g(&j  and  G-Koirtu;  microscope,  Fr.] 
An  optick  instrument,  contrived  various 
ways  to  give  to  the  eye  a  large  appear- 
ance of  many  objects  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  seen. 

If  the  eye  were  so  acute  as  to  rival  the  finest  ?nt- 
crosenpes,  and  to  discern  the  smallest  hair  upon  the 
le°'  of  a  gnat,  it  would  be  a  curse,  and  not  a  bles- 
sing to  us;  it  would  make  all  things  appear  rugged 
and  deformed;  the  most  finely  polished  crystal  would 
be  uneven  and  rough;  the  sight  of  our  own  selves 
would  affright  us;  the  smoothest  skin  would  be  be- 
set all  over  with  ragged  scales  and  bristly  hairs. 

Bentiey. 
The  critick  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit, 
Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit.  Dunciad. 
Micuosco'pical,      mi-kro-skop'e-kal. 
Microsco'pick,      mi-kro-skop'pik.*09 
adj.  [from  microscope.] 

1.  Made  by  a  microscope. 

Make  microscopical  observations  of  the  figure  and 
hulk  of  the  constituent  parts  of  all  fluids.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  Assisted  by  a  microscope. 

Evading  even  the  miscroscopick  eye! 
Full  nature  swarms  with  life.  Tliomson. 

3.  Resembling  a  microscope. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopick  eye? 
For  this  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  fly; 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  opticks  given, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n? 

Pope. 
Mid,  mid.  adj.  [contracted  from  middle, 
or  derived  from  mid,  Dutch.] 
.  Middle;  equally  between  two  extremes. 
No  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne  sings, 
Shall,  lifting  in  mid  air,  suspend  their  wings.  Pope. 

Ere  the  mid  hqur  of  night,  from  tent  to  tent, 
Unweary'd  through  the  num'rous  host  he  past. 

Rowe. 
2.  It  is  much  used  in  composition. 

Mid-course,  mid'korse.  ??.  s.  [mid  and 
course.]   Middle  of  the  way. 

Why  in  the  east 
Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course?  and  morning  light, 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  tiiat  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white.     Millon. 

Mi'dday,  mid'da.    adj.    [mid    and    day.] 
Meridional;  being  at  noon. 

Who  shoots  at  the  mid-day  sun,  though  he  be 
sure  he  shall  never  hit  the  mark,  yet  as  sure  he  is 
lie  shall  shoot  higher  than  he  who  aims  but  at  a 
bush.  Sidney. 

His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire, 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 
Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 

Shakspeare. 
Did  he  not  lead  you  through  the  mid-day  sun, 
And  clouds  of  dust?   Did  uoi.  his  temples  &low 
In  the  same  sultry  winds  and  scorching  heats? 

Jlddiso* 

Midday,  mid'da.  n.  s.   Noon;  meridian. 
Who  have  before,  or  shall  write  after  thee, 
Their  works,  though  toughly  laboured,  will  be 
Like  infancy  or  age  to  man's  firm  stay, 
Or  early  or  late  twilights  to  mid-day.  Donne. 

Mi'ddest,  mid'dest.  supcrl.  of  mid,  mid- 
dest,  midst. 

Yet  the  stout  fairy  'monpst  the  middest  crowd, 
Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  nightly  view    Sprns. 

Mi'ddle,  mld'dl.*0*  adj.  [nubble,  Sax.] 

I.  Equally  distant  from  the  two  extremes. 

The  lowest  virtues  draw  praise  from  the  common 
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people;  the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonish- 
ment; but  of  the  highest  virtues  they  have  no  sense. 

Bacon. 

A  middle  station  of  life,  within  reach  of  those 
conveniences  which  the  lower  orders  of  mankind 
must  necessarily  want,  and  yet  without  embarrass- 
ment of  greatness.  Rogers. 

To  deliver  all  his  fleet  to  the  Romans,  except 
ten  middle-sized  brigantines.  Jirbulhnot. 

I  like  people  of  middle  understanding  and  middle 
rank.  Swift. 

2.  Intermediate;  intervening. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends. 

Davies. 

3.  Middle  finger;  the  long  finger. 

You  first  introduce  the  middle  finger  of  the  left- 
hand.  Sharp. 
Mi'ddle,  mid'dl.  n.  s. 

1.  Part  equally  distant  from  two  extremi- 
ties; the  part  remote  from  the  verge. 

There  come  people  down  by  the  middle  of  the 
land.  Judges. 

With  roof  so  low  that  under  it 
They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit; 
And  yet  so  foul,  that  whoso  is  in, 
Is  to  the  middle  leg  in  prison.  Hudibras. 

2.  The  time  thai  passes,  or  events  that 
happen,  between  the  beginning  and  end. 

The  causes  and  designs  of  an  action  are  the  be- 
ginning; the  effects  of  these  causes,  and  the  diffi- 
culties met  with  in  the  execution  of  these  designs, 
are  the  middle;  and  the  unravelling  and  resolution 
of  these  difficulties  are  the  end.  Dryden. 

Middle-aged,  mid'dl-adj'd.359  adj.  [mid- 
dle and  age.]    Placed  about  the  middle 

of  life. 

A  middle-aged  man,   that  was  half  grey,  half 

brown,  took  a  fancy  to  marry  two  wives.  VEstran. 

The  middle-aged  support  fasting  the  best,  because 

of  the  oily  parts  abounding  in  the  blood.  Jlrbuthnot. 

I  found  you  a  very  young  man,   and  left  you  a 

middle-aged  one;  you  knew  me  a  middle-aged  man, 

and  now  1  am  an  old  one.  Swift. 

Mi'ddlemost,   mid'dl-most.    adj.    [from 

middle.]     Being  in  the  middle. 

Why  have  not  some  beasts  more  than  four  feet, 
suppose  six,  and  the  middlemost  shorter  than  the  rest? 

More . 
The  outmost  fringe  vanished  first  and  the  middle- 
most next,  and  the  innermost  last.  Neivton. 
The  outward  stars,  with  their  systems  of  planets 
must  necessarily  have  descended  towards  the  mid- 
dlemost system  of  the  universe,  whither  all  would 
be  most  strongly  attracted  from  all  parts  of  a  finite 
space.  Bentley. 
M i'd  n ling,  midTing.410   adj.  [from  mid- 
dle^ 
1.   Of  middle  rank;  of  condition  equally 
remote  from  high  and  low. 

A  middling  sort  of  man,  left  well  enough  to  pass 

by  his  father,  could  never  think  he  had  enough  so 

long  as  any  man  had  more.  V Estrange. 

'2.   Of  moderate   size;    having   moderate 

qualities  of  any  kind. 

The  bigness  of  a  church  ought  to  be  no  greater 
than  that  unto  which  the  voice  of  a  preacher  of 
middling  lungs  will  easily  extend.  Graunt. 

Longinus  preferred  the  sublime  jenius  that  some- 
times errs,  to  the  middling  or  indifferent  one,  which 
makes  few  faults,  but  seldom  rises  to  any  excel- 
lence. Dryden. 
Midge,  mklje.  n.  s.  [mieje,  Saxon.]  A 

gnat. 
-Mid-heaven,  mid'hev'n.  n.  s.  [mid  and 
heaven.]    The  middie  of  the  sky. 
But  the  hot  hell  that  always  in  him  burns, 
Though  in  mid-heaven,  soon  ended  his  delight. 

Milton. 

Mi'dland,    mid'land,88    adj.     [mid    and 
land.^ 


1.  That  is  remote  from  the  coast. 
The  same  name  is  given  to  the  inlanders,  or  mid- 
land inhabitants  of  this  island,  by  Caesar.     Brown. 

The  midland  towns  abounding  in  wealth,  shews 
that  her  riches  are  intern  and  domestick.      Howel. 

The  various  dialects  of  the  English  in  the  north 
and  west,  render  their  expressions  many  times  un- 
intelligible to  the  other,  and  both  scarce  intelligible 
to  the  midland.  Hale. 

2.  Surrounded  by  land;  mediterranean. 
There  was  the  Plymouth  squadron  now  come  in, 

Which  twice  on  Biscay's  working  bay  had  been, 
And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had  aw'd. 

Dryden . 

Mi'dleg,  mid'leg.  n.  s.  [mid  and  leg.] 
Middle  of  the  leg. 

He  had  fifty  attendants,  young  men  all,  in  white 
satten,  loose  coats  to  the  midleg,  and  stockings  of 
white  silk.  Bacon. 

Mi'dmost,  mid'most.  adj.  [from  mid,  or 
contracted  from  middlemost:  this  is  one 
of  the  words  which  have  not  a  compa- 
rative, though  they  seem  to  have  a  su- 
perlative degree.]     Middle. 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet, 
The  midmost  battles  hasting  up  behind.       Dryden. 

Hear  himself  repine 
At  fate's  unequal  laws;  and  at  the  clue, 
Which,  merciless  in  length,  the  midmost  sister  drew. 

Dryden. 

What  dulness  dropt  among  her  sons  imprest, 
Like  motion,  from  one  circle  to  the  rest; 
So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads 
Round,  and  more  round  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads. 

Pope. 

Mi'dnight,  mid'nite.  n.  s.  [mid  and  night. 

Milton  seems  to  have  accented  the  last 

syllable.]      The    noon   of    night;    the 

depth  of  night;  twelve  at  night. 

To  be  up  after  midnight,  aud  to  go  to  bed  then, 
is  early;  so  that  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight,  is  to 
go  betimes.  Shakspeare. 

By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  return'd 
From  compassing  the  earth,  cautious  of  day.  Milton. 

After  tliis  time  came  on  the  midnight  of  the 
church,  wherein  the  very  names  of  the  councils  were 
forgotten,  and  men  did  only  dream  of  what  had  past. 

Stillingfleet. 

In  all  that  dark  midnight  of  popery  there  were 
still  some  gleams  of  light,  some  witnesses  thai  arose 
to  give  testimony  to  the  truth.  JItterbury 

They  can  tell  what  .Jtitude  the  dog-star  had  at 
midnight  or  midnoon  in  Rome  when  Julius  Csesar 
was  slain.  V.'alis. 

Mi'dnight,  mid'nite.  adj.     Being  in  the 
middle  of  the  night. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black  and  midnight  hags! 
What  is't  you  do?  Shakspeare. 

1  hope  my  midnight  studies,  to  make  our  coun- 
tries flourish  in  mysterious  and  beneficent  arts,  have 
not  ungratefully  affected  your  intellects.        Bacon. 

Some  solitary  cloister  will  I  chuse, 
Coarse  my  attire,  ano  short  shall  be  my  sleep, 
Broke  by  the  melancholy  midnight  bell.      Dryden. 
Mi'dhiff,    mid'drif.    n.    s.     [mibhrupe, 
Sax]  The  diaphragm. 

The  midriff  divides  the  trunk  of  the  body  into 
two  cavities;  the  tlVorax  and  abdomen:  it  is  compo- 
sed of  two  muscles,  the  first  aud  superior  of  these 
arises  from  the  sternum,  and  the  ends  of  the  last 
ribs  on  each  side.  The  second  and  inferior  muscle 
comes  from  the  vertebras  of  the  loins  by  two  pro- 
ductions, of  which  that  on  the  right  side  comes  from 
the  first,  second,  and  third  vertebrae  of  the  loins; 
that  on  the  left  side  is  somewhat  shorter;  and  both 
these  productions  join  and  make  the  lower  part  of 
the  midriff.  Quincy. 

Whereat  he  inly  rag'd,  and  as  they  talk'd, 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone 
That  beat  out  life.  Milton. 

In  the  gullet  where  it  perforateth  the  midriff,  the 


cameous  fibres  of  that  muscular  part  are  inflected. 

Ray. 
Mid -sea,   mld'se.   n.   s.    [mid    and   sea.] 
The  Mediterranean  sea. 

Our  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  that  the  mid-sea  meets 
With  its  embrace,  and  leaves  the  land  behind. 

Dryden. 
Mi'dshipman,  mid'ship-man.88  n.  s.  [mid, 
shift,  and  man.] 

Midshipmen  are  officers  aboard  a  ship,  whose 
station  is  some  on  the  quarter-deck,  others  on  the 
poop.  Their  business  is  to  mind  the  braces,  to  look 
out,  and  to  give  about  the  word  of  command  from 
the  captain  and  other  superior  officers:  they  also 
assist  on  all  occasions,  both  in  sailing  the  ship,  and 
in  storing  and  rummaging  the  hold.  Harris. 

Midst,  midst,  n.  s    Middie. 

All  is  well  when  nothing  pleases  but  God,  being 
thankful  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions.  Taylor. 

Arise,  ye  subtle  spirits,  that  can  spy 
When  love  is  enter'd  in  a  female's  eye; 
You  that  can  read  it  in  the  midst  of  doubt, 
And  in  the  midst  of  frowns  can  find  it  out.  Dryden. 
Midst,  midst,  adj.  [contracted  from  mid- 
dest,  the  superlative  of  mid.]  Midmost; 
being  in  the  middle. 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol, 
Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Milton. 

In  the  Slighted  Maid,  there  is  nothing  in  the  first 

act  but  what  might  have  been  said  or  done  in  the 

fifth;  nor  any  thing  in  the  midst  which  might  not 

have  been  placed  in  the  beginning.  Dryden. 

Midstream,  mid'streme.  n.  s.   [mid  and 

stream.]     Middle  of  the  stream. 

The  midstream's  his;  I  creeping  by  the  side, 
And  shouldered  off  by  his  impetuous  tide.    Dryden. 

Mi'dsummeBj,  mid'silm-mur.  n.  s.  [mid 
and  summer.]  The  summer  solstice, 
reckoned  to  fall  on  June  the  twenty- 
first. 

However  orthodox  my  sentiments  relating  to  pub- 
lick  affairs  may  be  while  I  am  now  writing,  they 
may  become  criminal  enough  to  bring  me  into 
trouble  before  midsummer.  •  Swift. 

At  eve  last  midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought      Gay. 

Midway,  rniuVa.   n.  s.  |  mid  and  way.] 
The    part   of  t'ie    way  equally   distant 
tfrom  the  beginnniii  and  end. 

No  midway  'twixt  these  extremes  at  all    Shaksp. 

He  were  an  cxceMent  mail  that  were  :ciade  in  the 

mid\  'ay  between  him  and  Benedict;  the  one  is  too 

like  an  image,  and  says  do  thing;  and  the  other  too 

like  my  lady's  eldest  sou,  evermore  tattling. 

Shakspeare. 

Pity  and  shame!  that  they,  who  to  live  well 

Stood  so  fail ,  shouM  turn  aside  to  tread 

Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint!         Milton. 

The  hare  laid  himself  down  about  midway,  and 

took  a  nap; — for  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when 

I  please.  V Estrange. 

How  didst  thou  arrive  at  this  place  of  darkness, 

when  so  many  rivers  of  the  ocean  lie  in  the  midway. 

Broome. 
Mi'dway,  mid'wa.  adj.  Being  in  the  mid- 
dle between  two  places. 

How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  Shaks]y. 

Mi'dway,  mid'wa.  adv.  In  the  middle  of 
the  passage. 

With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  glance  midway.  Dryden. 

MI'DWIFE,  mid'wife.14*  n.  s.  [This  is 
derived  both  by  Skinner  and  Junius, 
from  mib  or  meed,  a  reward,  and  ptp, 
Saxon.]  A  woman  who  assists  women 
in  childbirth. 
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When  man  doth  die,  our  hody,  as  the  womb, 
And,  as  a  midwife,  death  directs  it  home.    Donne. 

Without  a  midwife  these  their  throes  sustain, 
And  bowing,  bring  their  issue  forth  with  pain. Sandys. 

There  saw  i  how  the  secret  felon  wrought, 
And  treason  lab'ring  in  the  traitor's  thought, 
And  midwife  time  the  ripen'd  plot  to  murder  brought. 

Dryden. 

I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of  brothers 

between  them,  as  if  I  had  all  the  skill  of  a  midwife. 

Locke. 
But  no  man,  sure!  ere  left  his  house 
And  saddl'd  Ball  with  thoughts  so  wild, 

To  bring  a  midwife  to  his  spouse, 
Before  he  knew  she  was  with  child.  Prior. 

Mi'dwifery,  mld'wlf-re.1**  n.  s.    [from 
midwife.] 

1.  Assistance  given  at  childbirth. 

2.  Trade  of  a  midwife. 

3.  Act  of  production;  help  to  production; 
co-operation  in  production. 

So  hasty  fruits,  and  two  ambitious  flow'rs, 
Scorning  the  midwifery  of  ripening  show'rs, 
Id  spight  of  frosts,  spring  from  the  unwilling  earth. 

Stepney. 
There  was  never  any  thing  propounded  for  pub- 
lick  good,  that  did  not  meet  with  opposition;  arising 
from  the  humour  of  such  as  would  have  nothing 
brought  into  the  world  but  by  their  own  midwifery. 

Child. 
Mi'dwinter,  mid'win-tur.  n.  s.  [jnid  and 
winter.]     The  winter  solstice;  Decem- 
ber the  twenty-first. 

Begin  when  the  slow  waggoner  descends, 
Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  midiointer  ends.  Dryden. 

Mien,  mene.  n.  s.  [mine,  Fr.]   Air;  look; 
manner. 

In  her  alone  that  owns  this  book  is  seen 
Clorinda's  spirit,  and  her  lofty  mien.  Waller. 

What  can  have  more  the  figure  and  mien  of  a 
ruin  than  craggs,  rocks,  and  cliffs?  Burnet. 

One,  in  whom  an  outward  mien  appcar'd 
And  turn  superior  to  the  vulgar  herd.  Prior. 

What  winning  graces,  what  majestick  mien, 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen.  Pope. 
Might,  mite.393  The  preterit  of  may. 
Matters  of  such  consequence  should  be  in  plain 
words,  as  little  liable  as  might  be  to  doubt.  Locke. 
Might,  mite.  n.  s.  [might,  Sax.]  Power; 
strength;  force. 

What  so  strong, 
But  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might.  Spenser. 

Quoth  sne,  great  grief  will  not  be  told, 
And  can  more  easily  be  thought  than  said; 

Right  so,  quoth  he,  but  he  that  never  would, 
Could  never;  will  to  might  gives  greatest  aid. 

Spenser. 
An  oath  of  mickle  might.  Shaksp. 

Wherefore  should  not  strength  and  might 
There  fail,  where  virtue  fails.  Milton. 

Might  and   main,  mite.     Utmost  force; 
highest  degree  of  strength. 
With  might  and  main  they  chae'd  the  murd'rous 
fox, 
With  brazen  trumpets  and  inflated  box.       Dryden. 
This  privilege  the  clergy  in   England  formerly 
contended  for  with  all  might  and  main.         dyliffe. 
Mi'ghtily,  mi'te-le.  adv.  [from  mighty.'] 

1.  With  great  power;  powerfully;  effica- 
ciously; forcibly. 

With  whom  ordinary  means  will  prevail,  surely 
the  power  of  the  word  of  God,  even  without  the 
help  of  interpreters,  in  God's  church  worketh  migh- 
tily, not  unto  their  confirmation  alone  which  are  con- 
verted, but  also  to  their  conversion  which  are  not. 

Hooker. 

2.  Velu-mently;  vigorously;  violently. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  strive  mightily,  but 
eat  and  drink  as  friends.  Shaksp. 

3.  In  a  great  degree;   very  mach.     This 


is  a  sense  scarcely  to  be  admitted  but  in 
low  language. 

Therein  thou  wrong'st  thy  children  mightily.. 

Shaks])care. 

There's  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a  knave, 
That  mightily  deceives  you.  Shaksp. 

An  ass  and  an  ape  conferring  on  grievances:  the 
ass  complaining  mightily  for  want  of  horns,  and  the 
ape  for  want  of  a  tail.  V  Estrange. 

These  happening  nearer  home  made  so  lasting 
impressions  upon  their  minds,  that  the  tradition  of 
the  old  deluge  was  mightily  obscured,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it  interwoven  and  confounded  with 
those  of  these  later  deluges.  Woodward. 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  story  applicable  to 
this  piece  of  philosophy.  Spectator. 

Mi'ghtiness,  mi'te-nes.  n.  s.  [from  migh- 
ty.] Power;  greatness;  height  of  dig- 
nity. 

Think  you  see  them  great, 
And  follow'd  with  gen'ral  throng  and  sweat 
Of  thousand  friends;  then  in  a  moment  see 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery.       Shaksp. 
Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands? 

Shakspeare. 
Mi'ghty,  mi'te.  adj.  [from  might.] 

1.  Strong;  valiant. 

The  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away. 

Samuel. 
He  is  wise  in  heart,  and  mighty  in  strength.  Job. 
Amazement  seiz'd 
The  rebel  thrones,  but  greater  rage  to  see 
Thus  foil'd  their  mightiest.  Milton. 

2.  Powerful;  having  great  command. 

Niuirod  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  on  the  earth. 

Genesis. 
The  Creator,  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  angels,  gave  them  scv'ral  charge. 

Milton. 

3.  Powerful  by  influence. 

Jove  left  the  blissful  realms  above, 
Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love.  Dryden. 

4.  Great  in  number. 

He  from  him  will  raise 
A  mighty  nation.  Milton. 

The  dire  event 
Hath  lost  us  heav'n,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low.  Milton. 

5.  Strong  in  corporeal  or  intellectual 
power. 

Woe  to  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine. 

Isaiah. 
Thou  fall'st  where  many  mightier  have  been  slain. 

Broome. 

6.  Impetuous;  violent. 

A  rushing  like  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters. 

Isaiah. 

Intreat  the  Lord,  for  it  is  enough,  that  there  be 

no  more  mighty  thunderings  and  hail.  Exodus. 

7.  Vast;  enormous;  bulky. 

They  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.  Exodus. 
Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise.  Milton. 

8.  Excellent;  of  superiour  eminence. 
Lydiate  excell'd  the  mighty  Scaligcr  and  Sclden. 

Echard. 
The  mighty  master  smil'd.  Dryden. 

9.  Forcible;  efficacious. 

Great  is  truth,  and  mighty  above  all  things. 

Esdras. 

10.  Expressing  or  implying  power. 

If  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in 
thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  re- 
gained. MMhew. 

11.  Important;  momentous. 
I'll  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 

In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things.  Cowley. 

12.  It  is  often  used  to  express  power, 
bulk,  or  extent,  in  a  sense  of  terrour  or 
censure. 

There  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  the  land.  Luke. 


The  enemies  of  religion  arc  but  brass  and  iron , 
their  mischiefs  mighty,  but  their  materials  mean. 

Delany. 
Mi'ghty,  mi'te.  adv.  In  a  great  degree. 
Not  to  be    used  but  in  very   low   lan- 
guage. 

Lord  of  his  new  hypothesis  he  reigns: 
He  reigns:  How  long?  Till  some  usurper  rise, 
And  he  too  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wise: 
Studies  new  lines.  Prior. 

Migra'tton,  mi-gra'shun.129  n.  s.  [mi* 
gratio,  migro,  Latin  ] 

1.  Act  of  changing  residence;  removal 
from  one  habitation  to  another. 

Aristotle  distinguished  their  times  of  generation, 
latitancy,  and  migration,  sanity,  and  venation. 

Brown . 

2.  Change  of  place;  removal. 

Although  such  alterations,  transitions,  migrations 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  elevations  of  new 
islands,  had  actually  happened,  yet  these  shells 
could  never  have  been  reposed  thereby  in  the  man- 
ner we  find  them.  Woodward. 
Milch,  milsh.353  adj.  [from  milk.]  Giving 
milk. 

Heine  doth,  at  still  of  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  ragged  horns; 
And  then  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle, 
And  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood.         Shakspeare. 

When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport, 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs, 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heav'n. 

Shakspeare. 

The  best  mixtures  of  water  in  ponds  for  cattle,  to 
make  them  more  milch,  fatten,  or  keep  them  from 
murrain,  may  be  chalk  and  nitre.  Bacon. 

Not  above  fifty-one  have  been  starved,  excepting 
infants  at  nurse,  caused  rather  by  carelessness  and 
infirmity  of  the  milch  women.  Graunt. 

With  the.'turneps  they  feed  sheep,  milch-cows,  or 
fatting  cattle.  Mortimer. 

MILD,  mild.  adj.  [milb,  Saxon.] 

1.  Kind;  tender;  good;  indulgent;  merci- 
ful; compassionate;  clement;  soft;  not 
severe;  not  cruel. 

The  execution  of  justice  is  committed  to  his 
judges,  which  is  the  severer  part;  but  the  milder 
part,  which  is  mercy,  is  wholly  left  in  the  king. 

Bacon. 

If  that  mild  and  gentle  god  thou  be, 
Who  dost  mankind  below  with  pity  see.       Dryden. 

It  teaches  us  to  adore  him  as  a  mild  and  merciful 
being,  of  infinite  love  to  his  creatures.  Rogers. 

2.  Soft;  gentle;  not  violent. 

The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light, 
And  milder  glory  to  the  noon.  Waller. 

Nothing  reserv'd  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity, 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free.     Dryden. 

Silvia  's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day"  Pope. 

The  folding  gates  diftiis'd  a  silver  light, 
And  with  a  milder  gleam  refresh'd  the  sight 

Mdison. 

3.  Not  acrid;  not  corrosive;  not  acrimo- 
nious; demulcent;  assuasive;  mollifying; 
lenitive. 

Their  qualities  are  changed  by  rendering  them 
acrimonious  or  mild.  Jirbuthnct. 

4.  Not  sharp;  mellow;  sweet;  having  no 
mixture  of  acidity. 

The  Irish  were  transplanted  from  the  woods  and 
mountains  into  the  plains,  that,  like  fruit  trees,  they 
might  grow  the  milder,  and  bear  the  better  and 
sweeter  fruit.  Davies. 

Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale, 

Not  knowing  which  was  miltl  or  stale.  Prior. 

Mi'lpevv,  rmTdii.  n.  s.  [milbeape,  Sax.] 
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Mildew  is  a  disease  in  plants,  caused  by  a  dewy 
moisture  which  falls  on  them,  and  continuing,  for 
waut  of  the  sun's  heat,  to  draw  it  up,  by  its  aeri- 
mony  corrodes,  gnaws,  and  spoils  the  plant;  or, 
mildew  is  rather  a  concrete  substance,  which  exsudes 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  What  the  gar- 
deners commonly  call  mildew  is  an  insect,  found 
in  great  plenty,  preying  upon  this  exsudation. 
Others  say  that  mildew  is  a  thick,  clammy  vapour, 
exhaled  in  the  spring  and  summer  from  the  plants, 
blossoms,  and  even  the  earth  itself,  in  close,  still 
weather,  where  there  is  neither  sun  nor  wind. 
Miller  thinks  the  true  cause  of  the  mildew  appear- 
ing most  upon  plants  which  are  exposed  to  the  east, 
is  a  dry  temperature  in  the  air  when  the  wind 
blows  from  that  point,  which  stops  the  pores  of  the 
plants,  and  prevents  their  perspiration:  whereby 
the  juices  of  the  plants  are  concreted  upon  the  sur- 
face of  their  leaves,  which  being  of  a  sweetish  na- 
ture, insects  are  enticed  thereto.  Hill. 

Down  fell  the  mildew  of  his  sugar'd  words. 

Fairfax. 

The  mildew  cometh  by  closeness  of  air;  and 
therefore  in  hills,  or  champaign  grounds,  it  seldom 
cometh.  Bacon. 

Soon  blasting  mildews  blacken'd  all  the  grain. 

Dryden. 

To  Mi'ldew,  mil'du.  v.  a.    To  taint  with 
mildew. 

Here  is  your  husband,  like  a  mildewed  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.  Shakspeare. 

He  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor 
creatures  of  the  earth.  Shakspeare. 

Morals  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tatter'd  page, 
A  mildew' d  Bacon,  or  Stagyra's  sage.  Gay. 

Mi'loly,  mild'le.  adv.  [from  mild.'] 

1.  Tenderly;  not  severely. 

Prince,  too  mildly  reigning, 
Cease  thy  sorrow  and  complaining.  Dryden. 

2.  Gently;  not  violently. 

The  air  once  heated  maketh  the  flame  burn  more 
mildly,  and  so  helpeth  the  continuance.  Bacon. 

Mi'ldness,  miid'nes.  n.  s.  [from  mild.'] 

1.  Gentleness;   tenderness;    mercy;    cle- 
mency. 

This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours; 
You  are  much  more  at  task  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness.         Shakspeare. 

The  same  majestick  mildness  held  its  place; 
Nor  lost  the  monarch  in  his  dying  face.        Dryden. 

I  saw  with  what  a  brow  you  brav'd  your  fate; 
Yet  with  what  mildness  bore  your  father's  hate. 

Dryden. 

His  probity  and  mildness  shows, 
His  care  of  friends  and  scorn  of  foes.         Mdison. 

2.  Contrariety  to  acrimony. 

Mile,  mile.  n.   s.    [mille  fiassus,    Latin.] 
The    usual   measure    of  roads  in   En- 
gland, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  yards,  or  five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet. 
We  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.     Shaksp. 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming, 
A  moving  grove.  Shaksp. 

When  the  enemy  appeared,  the  foot  and  artil- 
lery were  four  miles  behind.  Clarendon. 

Millions  otmiles,  so  rapid  is  their  race, 
To  cheer  the  earth  they  in  few  moments  pass. 

Blackmore. 
Milestone,  mile'stonc.   n.   s.   [mile  and 

stone]   Stone  set  to  mark  the  miles. 
Mi'lfoil,  mll'loil.  n.  s.  [millefolium,  Lat.] 
A  plant,  the  same  with  yarrow. 

Milfoil  and  honey-suckies  pound, 
With  these  alluring  savours  strew  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

Mi'liary,  mll'va-re.113  adj.  [miliujn,    Lat. 

millet;  miliaire,  Fr.]  Small;  resembling 

a  millet-seed. 

The  scarf-skin  is  composed  of  small  scales,  be- 


tween which  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  miliary 

glands  open.  Cheyne. 

Mi' ia ah. y  fever,  mil'ya-re-fe'vur.  A  fever 

that  produces  small  eruptions. 
MILI'CE,  me-lese'.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  Standing 
force.    A  word    innovated   by  Tcmfile, 
but  unworthy  of  reception. 

The  two-and-twentieth  of  the  prince's  age  is  the 

time  assigned  by  their  constitutions  for  his  entering 

upon  the  public  charges  of  their  milieu.        Temple. 

Mi'litant,    mil'le-tant.    adj.    [millions, 

Lat.  militajite,  French.] 

1.  Fighting;  prosecuting  the  business  of  a 
soldier. 

Against  foul  fiends  they  aid  us  militant; 
They  for  us  fight;  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant. 

Spenser. 

2.  Engaged  in  warfare  with  hell  and  the 
world.  A  term  applied  to  the  church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  the 
church  triumphant. 

Then  are  the  publick  duties  of  religion  best  or- 
dered, when  the  militant  church  doth  resemble,  by 
sensible  means,  that  hidden  dignity  and  glory 
wherewith  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven  is 
beautified.  Hooker. 

The  state  of  a  christian  in  this  world  is  frequently 
compared  to  a  warfare:  and  this  allusion  has  ap- 
peared so  just,  that  the  character  of  militant  has 
obtained,  as  the  common  distinction  of  that  part  of 
Christ's  church  sojourning  here  in  this  world,  from 
that  part  of  the  family  at  rest.  Rogers. 

Mi'litar,  mil'le-tar.         )  adj.  [militaris, 
Mi'LiTARY,mil'le-ta-re.    3       Latin;     mill- 
taire,  French.     Alilitar,  is  now  wholly 
out  of  use.] 

1.  Engaged  in  the  life  of  a  soldier;  sol- 
dierly. 

He  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any 
military  man  in  the  wcrld.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Suiting  a  soldier;  pertaining  to  a  sol- 
dier; warlike. 

In  the  time  of  Severus  and  Antoninus,  many, 
being  soldiers,  had  been  converted  unto  Christ,  and 
notwithstanding  continued  still  in  that  military 
course  of  life.  Hooker. 

Although  he  were  a  prince  in  militar  virtue  ap- 
proved, yet  his  cruelties  weighed  down  his  virtues. 

Bacon. 
Numbers  numberless 
The  city-gates  out-pour'd,  light-armed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride.  Milton. 

The  wreaths  his  grandsire  knew  to  reap 
By  active  toil  and  military  sweat, 
Pining  incline  their  sickly  leaves.  Prior. 

3.  Effected  by  soldiers. 

He  was  with  general  applause,  and  great  cries  of 
joy,  in  a  kind  of  militar  election  or  recognition,  sa- 
luted king.  Bacon. 
MILITIA,  mil-lish'ya.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  The 
trainbands;  the  standing  force  of  a  na- 
tion. 

Let  any  prince  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  ex- 
cept his  militia  be  good  and  valiant  soldiers.  Bacon. 
The  militia  was  so  settled  by  law,  that  a  sudden 
army  could  be  drawn  together.  Clarendon. 

Unnumber'd  spirits  round  thee  fly, 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky.  Pope. 

MILK,  milk.  n.  s.  [meelc,  Saxon;  mclck, 

Dutch.] 
1.  The   liquor  with  which   animals  feed 
their  young  from  the  breast. 

Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
Aud  take  my  milk  for  gall .  Shaksp. 

I  fear  thy  nature, 
It  is  too  full  0'  th'  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.  Shaksp. 


Milk  is  the  occasion  of  tumours  of  divers  kinds. 

Wiseman . 
Illustrious  robes  of  satin  and  of  silk, 
And  wanton  lawns  more  soft  and  white  than  milk. 

Beaumont. 
When  milk  is  dry'd  with  heat, 
In  vain  the  milkmaid  tugs  an  empty  teat.    Dryden. 
I  concluded,  if  the  gout  continued,  to  confine  my- 
self wholly  to  the  milk  diet.  Temple. 
Broths  and   mi//c-meats  are  windy  to    stomachs 
troubled  with  acid  ferments.  Floyer- 
2.  Emulsion  made  by  contusion  of  seeds. 
Pistachoes,  so  they  be  good  and  not  musty,  join- 
ed with  almonds  in  almond  milk,  or  made  into  a 
milk  of  themselves,  like  unto  almond  milk,  are  an 
excellent  nourisher.  Bacon. 
To  Milk,  milk.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breast  by  the 
hand. 

Capacious  charges  all  around  were  laid 
Full  pails  and  vessels  of  the  milking  trade.     Pope. 

2.  To  suck. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

Shaksp. 

Mi'lken,  milk'k'n.108  adj.  [from  milk.] 
Consisting  of  milk. 

The  remedies  are  to  be  proposed  from  a  constant 
course  of  the  milken  diet,  continued  at  least  a  year. 

Temple. 
Mi'lker,    milk'ur.98   n.   s.    [from    milk.] 
One  that  milks  animals. 

His  kine  with  swelling  udders  ready  stand, 
And  lowing  for  the  pail  invite  the  milker's  hand. 

Dryden. 

Mi'LKiNEss,milk'e-n£s.  n.  s.  [from  milky.] 
Softness  like  that  of  milk;  approach  to 
the  nature  of  milk. 

Would  I  could  share  thy  balmy,  even  temper, 
And  milkiness  of  blood!  Dryden. 

The  saltness  and  oyliness  of  the  blood  absorbing 
the  acid  of  the  chyle,  it  loses  its  milkiness.    Floyer. 
Mi'lklivereo,  milk'fiv-vur'd.  adj.  [milk 
and  liver.]  Cowardly;  timorous;   faint- 
hearted. 

Milklivered  man! 
That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs. 

Shakspeare. 

Mi'lkmaid,  mllk'made.  n.  s.  [milk  and 

maid.]    Woman  employed  in  the  dairy. 

When  milk  is  dry  with  heat, 
In  vain  the  milkmaid  tugs  an  empty  teat.     Dryden. 
A  lovely  milkmaid  he  began  to  regard  with  an 
eye  of  mercy.  Jlddison. 

Mi'lkman,  milk'man.88  n.  s.  [milk  and 
man.]  A  man  who  sells  milk. 

Mi'lkpail,  milk'pale.  n.  s.  [?nilk  and 
fiail.]  A  vessel  into  which  cows  are 
milked. 

That  very  substance  which  last  week  was  grazing 
in  the  field,  waving  in  the  milkpail,  or  growing  in 
the  garden,  is  now  become  part  of  the  man.  Watts. 

Mi'lkpan,  milk'pan.  n.  s.  [milk  and  pan.] 
Vessel  in  which  milk  is  kept  in  the 
dairy. 

Sir  Fulke  Grevil  had  much  and  private  access  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  did  many  men  good:  yet  he 
would  say  merrily  of  himself,  that  he  was  like  Robin 
Goodfellow;  for  when  the  maids  spilt  the  milkpans, 
or  kept  any  racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  Robin: 
so  what  tales  the  ladies  about  the  queen  told  her,  or 
other  bad  oflices  that  they  did,  they  would  put  it  upon 
him  Bacon. 

MiLKPo'TTAGE^T.ilk-pot'tidje.90  n.s.  [milk 
and  fiottagd.]  Food  made  by  boiling 
milk  with  water  and  oatmeal- 

For  breakfast  and  supper,  milk  and  millcpottage 
are  very  fit  for  children.  Locke. 
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Mi'lkscore,  milk'skore.  n.  s.  [milk  and 
score.]  Account  of  milk  owed  for,  sco- 
red on  a  board. 

He  is  better  acquainted  with  the  milkscore  than 
his  steward's  accouuts.  Jlddison. 

Mi'lksop,  milk'sop.  n.  s.  [milk  and  soft.] 
A  soft,  mild,  effeminate,  feeble-minded 

man. 

Of  a  most  notorious  thief,  which  lived  all  his  life- 
time of  spoils,  one  of  their  bards  will  say,  that  he 
was  none  of  the  idle  milksops  that  was  brought  up  by 
the  fire-side,  but  that  most  of  his  days  he  spent  in 
arms:  and  that  he  did  never  eat  his  meat  before  he 
had  won  it  with  his  sword.  Spenser. 

A  milksop,  one  that  never  in  his  life, 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow.      Shaksp. 
We  have  as  good  passions  as  jourself;  and  a  wo- 
man was  never  designed  to  be  a  milksop.    Jlddison. 

But  give  him  port  and  potent  sack 
From  milksop  he  starts  up  mohack.  Prior. 

Mi'lktooth,  milWtdoth.  n.  s.  [milk  and 
tooth.] 

Milkteeth  arc  those  small  teeth  which  come  forth 

before  when  a  foal  is  about  three  months  old,  and 

which  he  begins  to  cast  about  two  years  and  a  half 

after  in  the  same  order  as  they  grew.       Far.  Diet. 

Mi'lkthistle,    mllk-Mis'sl.   n.   s.   [milk 

and   thistle:  plants   that   have   a  white 

juice  are  named  milky.]  An  herb. 

Mi'lktrefoil,  milk-tre'foil.  n.  s.   [cyti- 

sus.]    An  herb. 
Mi'lkvetch,  milk'vetsh.  n.  s.  [astraga- 
lus, Lat.]  A  plant.  Miller. 
Mi'lkweed,  milk'weed.   n.  s.  [?nilk  and 

•weed.]   A  plant. 
Mi'lkwhite,  milk'hwite.397  adj.  [milk  and 
white.]  White  as  milk. 

She  a  black  silk  cap  on  him  begun 
To  set,  for  foil  of  his  milkwhite  to  serve.       Sidney. 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milkwhile  rose, 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfum'd. 

Shaksp, 
The  bolt  of  Cupid  fell, 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower; 
Before  milkichite,  now  purple  with  love's  wound; 
And  maidens  call  it  love  in  idleness.  Shaksp. 

A  milkwliite  goat  for  you  I  did  provide; 
Two  milkwhite  kids  run  frisking  by  her  side.  Dryd. 
Mi'lkwort,  milk'wurt.  n.   s.   [milk   and 

•wort.]  A  bell -shaped  flower. 
Mi'i.kwoman,  milk'wum-man.  n.  s.  [milk 
and  woman.]  A  woman  whose  business 
it  is  to  serve  families  with  milk. 

Even  your  milkwoman  and,  your  nursery-maid 
have  a  fellow-feeling.  Jirbuthnot. 

Mi'lky,  milk'e."2  adj.  [from  milk.] 

1.  Made  of  milk. 

2.  Resembling  milk. 

Not  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise, 
Which  the  kiud  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies, 
Can  move  the  god.  Pope 

Some  plants  upon  breaking  their  vessels  yield  a 
milky  juice.  Jirbuthnot. 

3.  Yielding  milk. 

Perhaps  my  passion  he  disdains, 
And  courts  the  milky  mothers  of  the  plains 

Roscommon. 

4.  Soft;  gentle;  tender;  timorous. 

Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 
It  turns  iu  less  than  two  nights?  Shakspeare. 

This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours, 
You  are  much  more  at  task  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness.  Shaksp. 

Mi'lky-way,  mniv'e-wa.  n.  s.  [milky  and 
way.]  The  galaxy. 

The  milky-way,  or  via  lactea,  is  a  broad  while 
path  or  track,  encompassing  the  whole  heavens,  and 
extending  itself  in  some  places  with  a  double  path, 


but  for  the  most  part  with  a  single  one.  Some  of 
the  ancients,  as  Aristotle,  imagined  that  this  path 
consisted  only  of  a  certain  exhalation  hanging  in  the 
air;  but  by  the  telescopical  observations  of  this  age, 
it  hath  been  discovered  to  consist  of  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  fixed  stars,  different  in  situation  and 
magnitude,  from  the  confused  mixture  of  whose 
light  its  whole  colour  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned. 

Harris. 

Nor  need  we  with  a  prying  eye  survey 
The  distant  skies  to  find  the  milky-way: 
It  forcibly  intrudes  upon  our  sight.  Creech. 

How  many  stars  there  must  be,  a  naked  eye  may 
give  us  some  faint  glimpse,  but  much  more  a  good 
telescope,  directed  towards  that  region  of  the  sky 
called  the  milky-way.  Cheyne. 

MILL,  mil.  n.  s.  [/*»Ab;  mola,  Lat.  melin, 
Welsh;  myln,  Sax.  moulin,  Fr.  molen, 
Dutch.]  An  engine  or  fabrick  in  which 
corn  is  ground  to  meal,  or  any  other 
body  is  comminuted.  In  general  an 
engine  in  which  any  operation  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  wind  or  water; 
sometimes  it  is  used  of  engines  turned 
by  the  hand,  or  by  animal  force. 

The  table,  and  we  about  it,  did  all  turn  round 
by  water  which  ran  under  and  carried  it  about  as 
zmill.  Sidney. 

Olives  ground  in  mills  their  fatness  boast.  Dryd. 

A  miller  had  his  arm  and  scapula  torn  from  his 
body  by  a  rope  twisted  round  his  wrist,  and  sudden- 
ly drawn  up  by  the  mill.  Sharp. 

To  Mill,  mil.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  fivheivj 

mila,  Islandick.] 

1.  To  grind;  to  comminute. 

2.  To  beat  up  chocolate. 

3.  To  stamp  coin  in  the  mints. 

It  would  be  better  for  your  milled  metals,  if  they 
carried  the  whole  legend  on  their  edges;  but  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  lettered  on  the  edges,  they 
have  other  inscriptions  on  the  face  and  the  reverse. 

Jlddison 
Wood's  half-pence  are  not  milled,  and  therefore 
more  easily  counterfeited.  Sivift. 

Mi'll-cog,    mil'kog.    n.  s.  [mill  and  cog.] 
The  denticulations   on   the  circumfer- 
ence of  wheels,  by  which  they  lock  into 
other  wheels. 
The  timber  is  used  for  mill-cogs.  Mortimer. 

Mi'lldam,  mil'dam.  n.  s.  [mill  and  dam.] 
The  mound,  by  which  the  water  is  kept 
up  to  raise  it  for  the  mill. 

A  layer  of  lime  and  earth  is  a  great  advantage  in 
the  making  heads  of  ponds  and  mill-dams. 

Mortimer. 
Mi'll-horse,  mll'horse.  n.  s.   Horse  that 
turns  a  mill. 
A  mill-horse,  still  bound  to  go  in  one  circle. 

Sidney. 

Mi'llmountains,   mil'moun-tanz.    n.    a. 

An  herb.  .dinsworth. 

Mi'llteeth,    mil'teef/*.   ».    s.  [mill  and 

teeth  ]    The    grinders;  denies  molares; 

double  teeth. 

The  best  instruments  for  cracking  bones  and  nuts 

are  grinders  or  mill-teeth.  Jirbuthnot. 

Millena'rian,  ndl-le-na'i  e-an.  n.  s.  [from 

millcnarius,  Lat.  mil/enaire,  Fr.]     One 

who  expects  the  millennium. 

Millenary,  mil'le-na-ie.  adj.[millenaire, 

Fr.  millenarius,  Lat.]     Consisting  of  a 

thousand 

The  millenary  sestertium,  in  good  manuscripts,  is 
marked  with  a  line  cross  the  top  thus  us.     Jlrbulh. 
Mi'llknist,  nnl'ien-isl.  n.  s.  [lroin  mill.- 
Lat.]  One  that  holds  the  millennium. 


MILLE'AWIUM,  mil-len'ne-um.1"  n.  s. 
[Lat.]  A  thousand  years;  generally 
taken  for  the  thousand  years  during 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition 
in  the  church,  grounded  on  a  doubtful 
text  in  the  Apocalypse,  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour shall  reign  with  the  faithful  upon 
earth  after  the  resurrection,  before 
the  final  completion  of  beatitude. 

We  must  give  a  full  accouut  of  that  state  called 
the  millennium.  Burnet. 

Millennial,  mil-len'ne-al.113  adj.  [from 
millennium,  Latin.]  Pertaining  to  the 
millennium. 

To  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  is  the  cha- 
racteristick  of  those  that  are  to  enjoy  the  millennial 
happiness.  Burnet. 

Mi'llepedes,  ndl'le-pedz,  or  mil-lip'e- 
dez.  n.  s.  [milleftieds,  French;  mille  and 
ftes,  Latin.]  Woodlice,  so  called  from 
their  numerous  feet. 

If  pheasants  and  partridges  are  sick,  give  them 
millepedes  and  earwigs,  which  will  cure  them. 

Mortimer. 
Mi'ller,  mll'liar.98  n.  s.  [from  mill.]  One 
who  attends  a  mill. 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 

Than  wots  the  miller  of.  Shaksp. 

Gillius,  who  made  enquiry  of  millers  who  dwelt 

upon  its  shore,  received  answer,  that  the  Euripus 

ebbed  and  flowed  four  times  a  day.  Brown. 

Mi'ller,  mil'ltjr.  n.  s.   A  fly.  Ainsworth. 

Mi'ller's-thumb,  mil'lurz-Mu.m'.  n.  s. 
[miller  and  thumb.]  A  small  fish  found 
in  brooks;  called  likewise  a  bull-head. 

Millesimal,  mil-les'se-mal.  adj.  [mille- 
simus,  Lat.]  Thousandth;  consisting  of 
thousandth  parts. 

To  give  the  square  root  of  the  number  two,  he 
laboured  long  in  millesimal  fractions,  till  he  con- 
fessed there  was  no  end.  Watts. 

Mi'llet,  mil'lit."  n.  s.  [milium,  Latin; 
7nil  and  millet,  French.] 

1.  A  plant. 

The  millet  hath  a  loose  divided  panicle,  and  each 
single  flower  hath  a  calyx,  consisting  of  two  leaves, 
which  are  instead  of  petals,  to  protect  the  stamina 
and  pistillum  of  the  flower,  which  afterwards  be- 
comes an  oval,  shining  seed.  This  plant  was  ori- 
ginally brought  from  the  eastern  countries,  where  it 
is  still  greatly  cultivated,  from  whence  we  are  an- 
nually furnished  with  this  grain,  which  is  by  many 
persons  much  esteemed  for  puddings.  Miller. 

In  two  ranks  of  cavities  is  placed  a  roundish  studd, 
about  the  bigness  of  a  grain  of  millet.      Woodward. 

Millet  is  diarrhetick,  cleansing,  and  useful  in  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish;  unless  it  be  misprinted 
for  mullet. 

Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle;  as 
whiting,  mackarei,  millet.  Carew. 

Mi'lliner,  miriln-nur.98  n.  s.  [I  believe 
from  milaner,  an  inhabitant  of  Milan,  as 
a  Lombard  is  a  banker.]  One  who  sells 
ribands  and  dresses  for  uomen. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 
And,  t'wixt  his  finger  ami  his  thumb,  he  held 
A  pouncct  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose  Shaksp 

The  mercers  and  milliners  complain  of  her  want 
ofpublick  spirit.  'littler. 

If  any  one  asks  Flavia  to  do  something  in  chari- 
ty, she  will  toss  him  half  a  crown,  or  a  crown,  and 
tell  him,  if  he  knew  what  a  long  milliner's  bill  she 
had  usi  received,  he  would  think  it  a  great  dea!  for 
her  to  give.  Jfccnc , 
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Mi'llion,  mil'yun.113  n.  s.  [million,  Fr. 
miiliogne,  Italian.] 

1.  The  number  of  a  hundred  myriads,  or 
ten  hundred  thousand. 

Within  thine  eyes,  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers.  Shaksp. 

2.  A  proverbial  name  for  any  very  great 
number. 

That  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  is  a  truth  more  evident  than  many  of 
those  propositions  that  go  for  principles;  and  yet 
there  are  millions  who  know  not  this  at  all.  Locke. 

There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not 
concerned  to  know.  Locke. 

She  found  the  polish'd  glass,  whose  small  convex 
Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees 
The  mite,  invisible  else.  Philips. 

Mid'st  thy  own  flock,  great  shepherd,  be  receiv'd; 
And  glad  all  heaven  with  millions  thou  hast  sav'd. 

Prior. 

Mi'llionth,    mil'yun^//.  adj.  [from    mil- 
lion.'] The  ten  hundred  thousandth. 

The  first  embrion  of  an  ant  is  supposed  to  be  as 
big  as  that  of  an  elephant;  which  nevertheless  can 
never  arrive  to  the  millionth  part  of  the  other's  bulk. 

Bentley. 
Mi'llstone,    mil'stone.    n.   s.    [mill   and 
stoned]  The  stone  by  which  corn  is  com- 
minuted. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mill- 
stone to  pledge.  Deuteronomy. 
iEsop's  beasts  saw  farther  into  a  millstone  than 
our  mobile.  L'Estrange. 
Milt,  milt.  n.  s.  [mildt,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  sperm  of  the  male  fish. 

You  shall  scarce  take  a  carp  without  a  melt,  or  a 
female  without  a  roe  or  spawn.  Walton. 

2.  [mile,  Sax.]  The  spleen. 

To  Milt,  milt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
impregnate  the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  fe- 
male fish. 
Mi'lter,  milt'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  milt.~\  The 
he  of  any  fish,  the  she  being  called 
spawner. 

The  spawner  and  milter  labour  to  cover  their 
spawn  with  sand.  Walton. 

Mi'ltwort,  milt'wurt.  n.  s.  [asfilenon  ] 
An  herb.  Ainsivorth. 

MIME,   mime.  n.  s.  [mime,  Fr.  fx,7f*.&'; 
mimus,  Lat.]  A  buffoon  who  practises 
gesticulations,  either  representative  of 
some  action,    or   merely   contrived    to 
raise  mirth. 
Think'st  thou,  mime,  this  is  great?    Ben  Jonson. 
To  Mime,  mime.  v.  n.  To  play  the  mime. 
Think'st  thou,  mime,  this  is  great?  or  that  they 
strive 
Whose  noise  shall  keep  thy  miming  most  alive, 
Whilst  thou  dost  raise  some  player  from  the  grave, 
Out-dance  the  babion,  or  out-boast  the  brave? 

Ben  Jonson. 
Mi'mer,  mi'mur.98  n.  s.  [from  mime.~]  A 
mimick;  a  buffoon. 

Jugglers,  and  dancers,  anticks,  mummers,  mimers. 

Milton. 
Mi'mical,    mim'me-kal.    adj.     [mimicus, 
Lat.]    Imitative;    befitting   a   mimick; 
acting  the  mimick. 

Man  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  mimical  in  ges- 
tures, styles,  speech,  fashion,  or  accents.  Wotlon. 
A  mimical  daw  would  needs  try  the  same  expe- 
riment; but  his  claws  were  shackled.  L'Estrange. 
Singers  and  dancers  entertained  ihe  people  with 
light  songs  and  mimical  gestures,  that  they  might 
not  go  away  melancholy  from  serious  pieces  of  the 
theatre.  Dryden. 


Mi'mically,  mim'me-kal-e.  adv.  [from 
mimical.~\  In  imitation;  in  a  mimical 
manner. 

Mi'mick,  mim'mik.843  n.s.  [mimicus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  ludicrous  imitator;  a  buffoon  who 
copies  another's  act  or  manner  so  as  to 
excite  laughter. 

Like  poor  Andrew  I  advance, 
False  mimick  of  my  master's  dance: 
Around  the  cord  awhile  I  sprawl, 
And  thence,  though  slow,  in  earnest  fall.       Prior. 

2.  A  mean  or  servile  imitator. 

Of  France  the  mimick*  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

Jlnon. 
Mi'mick,  mim'mik.  adj.   [mimicus,  Lat.] 
Imitative. 

In  reason's  absence  mimick  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams.  Milt. 

The  busy  head  with  mimick  art  runs  o'er 
The  scenes  and  actions  of  the  day  before.       Swift- 
To   Mi'mick,  mim'mik.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]    To  imitate  as  a  buffoon;  to  ri- 
dicule by  a  burlesque  imitation. 

Morpheus  express'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply, 
The  habit  mimick,  and  the  mien  belye.       Dryden. 
Who  wou'd  with  care  some  happy  fiction  frame, 
So  mimicks  truth,  it  looks  the  very  same.  Granville. 
Mi'mickry,  mim'inik-re.  n.  s.  [from  mi- 
mick.^  Burlesque  imitation. 

By  an  excellent  faculty  in  mimickry,  my  corres- 
pondent tells  me  he  can  assume  my  air,  and  give 
my  taciturnity  a  slyness  which  diverts  more  than 
any  thing  I  could  say.  Spectator. 

Mimo'grapher,    me-mog'graf-fur.    n.   s. 

[mimus  and  yf  «£>».]  A  writer  of  firces- 

Diet- 
Mina'cious,  me-na'shus.366  adj.  [minax, 

Lat.]  Full  of  threats. 
Mina'ctty,  me-nas'se-te.  n.  s.   [from  mi- 

nax,  Lat.]  Disposition  to  use  threats. 

Mi'natory,  min'na-tur-e.S13  adj.  [minor, 
Lat.]  Threatening. 

Tie  king  made  a  statute  monitory  and  minatory 
towards  justices  of  peace,  that  they  should  duly  exe- 
cute their  office,  inviting  complaints  against  them. 

Bacon. 
To  Mince,  minse.  v.  a.  [contracted  as  it 
seems,   from   minish,   or  from  mincer; 
mince,  French;  small.] 

1.  To  cut  into  very  small  parts. 

She  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport, 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs. 

Shaksp. 

With  a  good  chopping  knife  mince  the  two  capons 
as  small  as  ordinary  minced  meat.  Bacon. 

What  means  the  service  of  the  church  so  imper- 
fectly, and  by  halves,  read  over?  What  makes  them 
mince  and  mangle  that  in  their  practice,  which  they 
could  swallow  whole  in  their  subscriptions?    South. 

Revive  the  wits; 
But  murder  first,  and  mince  them  all  to  bits.  Dime. 

2.  To  mention  any  thing  scrupulously, 
by  a  little  at  a  time;  to  palliate;  to  ex- 
tenuate. 

I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly 
to  say  I  love  you.  Shaksp. 

lago, 
Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio.  Shaksp. 

These  gifts, 
Saving  your  mincing,  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive; 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it.  Shaksp. 

I'll  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty: 


For  so  it  is,  howe'er  you  mince  it, 

Ere  we  part,  I  shall  evince  it.  Hudibras. 

Siren;  now  mince  the  sin, 
And  moliify  damnation  with  a  phrase, 
Say  you  consented  not  to  Sancho's  death, 
But  barely  not  forbade  it.  Dryden. 

If,  to  mince  his  meaning,  1  had  either  omitted 
some  part  of  what  he  said,  or  taken  from  the  strength 
of  his  expression,  I  certainly  had  wronged  him. 

Dryden. 

These,  seeing  no  where  water  enough  to  effect  a 
general  deluge,  were  forced  to  mince  the  matter, 
and  make  only  a  partial  one  of  it,  restraining  it  to 
Asia.  Woodward. 

3.  To  speak  with  affected  softness;  to  clip 
the  words. 

Behold  yon  simpering  dame,  whose  face  between 
her  forks  presages  snow;  that  minces  virtue,  and 
does  shake  the  head  to  hear  of  pleasure's  name. 

Shaksp. 
To  Mince,  minse.  v.  n. 

1.  To  walk  nicely  by  short  steps;  to  act 
with  appearance  of  scrupulousness  and 
delicacy;  to  affect  nicety. 

By  her  side  did  sit  the  bold  Sansloy, 
Fit  mate  for  such  a  mincing  minion, 
Who  in  her  looseness  took  exceeding  joy.  F.  Queen. 

I'll  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Shaksp. 

A  harlot  form  soft  sliding  by, 
With  mincing  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  eye. 

Dunciad. 

2.  To  speak  small  and  imperfectly. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook,  are  as  much  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  as  the  mincing  lady  prio- 
less  and  the  broad-speaking  wife  of  Bath.  Dryden. 
Mi'ncingly,   min'sing-le.410   adv.   [from 
mince.~\  In  small  parts;  not  fully. 

Justice  requireth  nothing  mincingly,  but  all  with 
pressed  and  heaped,  and  even  over-enlarged  mea- 
sure. Hooker. 
MIND,  mind.  n.  s.  [jeminb,  Sax.] 
I.  The  intelligent  power. 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man; 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.  Shaksp.. 

This  word  being  often  used  for  the  soul  giving 
life,  is  attributed  abusively  to  madmen,  when  we  say 
that  they  are  of  a  distracted  mind,  instead  of  a  bro- 
ken understanding:  which  word,  mind,  we  use  also 
for  opinion:  as,  I  am  of  this  or  that  mind:  and  some- 
times for  men's  conditions  or  virtues;  as,  he  is  of  an 
honest  mind,  or  a  man  of  a  just  mind:  sometimes 
for  affection;  as,  I  do  this  for  my  mind's  sake: 
sometimes  for  the  knowledge  of  principles,  which  we 
have  without  discourse :  oftentimes  for  spirits,  angels, 
and  intelligences:  but  as  it  is  used  in  the  proper 
signification,  including  both  the  understanding  agent 
and  passible,  it  is  described  to  be  a  pure,  simple,  sub- 
stantial act,  not  depending  upon  matter,  but  having 
relation  to  that  which  is  intelligible,  as  to  his  first 
object,  or  more  at  large  thus;  a  part  or  particle  of 
the  soul,  whereby  it  doth  understand,  not  depending 
upon  matter,  nor  needing  any  organ  free  from  pas- 
sion coming  from  without,  and  apt  to  be  dissevered 
as  eternal  from  that  which  is  mortal.  Raleigh. 

I  thought  th'  eternal  Mind 
Had  made  us  masters.  Dryden. 

2.  Intellectual  capacity. 
We  say  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame  fate 

For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date, 

He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 

He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind. 

Cowley. 

3.  Liking;  choice;  inclination,  propension; 
affection. 

Our  question  is,  Whether  all  be  sin  which  is  done 
without  direction  by  scripture,  and  not  whether  the 
Israelites  did  at  any  time  amiss,  by  following  their 
own  minds  without  asking  counsel  of  God?  Hooker. 

We  will  consider  of  your  suit, 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 

Shakspeare. 
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Being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind, 
I  fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  her  mind. 

Shaksp . 

I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this; 
And  now  methinks  I  have  a  mind  to  it.        Shaksp. 

Be  of  the  same  mind  one  toward  another.    Rom. 

Hast  thou  a  wife  after  thy  mind?  forsake  her  not. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

They  had  a  mind  to  French  Britain;  but  they 
have  let  fall  their  bit.  Bacon. 

Sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  th'  occasion  pass, 
Given  him  by  this  great  conference,  to  know 
Of  things  above  this  world.  Milton. 

Waller  coasted  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but 
at  such  a  distance  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  enga- 
ged Clarendon. 

He  had  a  great  mind  to  do  it.  Clarendon. 

All  the  arguments  to  a  good  life  will  be  very  in- 
significant to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  to  be  wicked, 
when  remission  of  sins  may  be  had  upon  such  cheap 
terms.  Tillotson. 

Suppose  that  after  eight  years  peace  he  hath  a 
mind  to  infringe  any  of  his  treaties,  or  invade  a 
neighbouring  state,  what  opposition  can  we  make? 

Jlddison. 

4.  Thoughts;  sentiments. 

Th'  ambiguous  god, 
In  these  mysterious  words,  his  mind  exprest, 
Some  truths  reveal'd,  in  terms  involv'd  the  rest. 

Dryden. 

5.  Opinion. 

The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind , 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you,  it  shook.       Shaksp. 

These  men  are  ef  the  mind,  that  they  have  clearer 
ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  infinite  space,  be- 
cause God  has  existed  from  all  eternity;  but  there  is 
no  real  matter  coextended  with  infinite  space.  Locke. 

The  gods  permitting  traitors  to  succeed, 
Become  not  parties  in  an  impious  deed; 
And,  by  the  tyrant's  murder,  we  may  find, 
That  Cato  and  the  gods  were  of  a  mind.  Granville. 

6.  Memory;  remembrance. 

The  king  knows  their  disposition;  a  small  touch 
will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.  Bacon. 

When  he  brings 
Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 
His  triple-coloured  bow,  whereon  to  look, 
And  call  to  mind  his  covenant.  Milton. 

These,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.  Dryden. 

The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find, 
Because  the  path  disus'd  was  out  of  mind.  Dryden. 

They  will  put  him  in  mind  of  his  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  had  as  yet  made  their 
impressions  on  his  fancy.  Jltterbury. 

A  wholesome  law  time  out  of  mind, 
Had  been  confirm'd  by  fate's  decree.  Swift. 

To  Mind,  mind.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  mark;  to  attend. 

His  mournful  plight  is  swallowed  up  unawares, 
Forgetful  of  his  own  that  minds  another's  cares. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love  enjoins, 
That  I  should  mind  thee  oft,  and  mind  thou  me ! 

Milton. 

If,  in  the  raving  of  a  frantick  muse, 
And  minding  more  his  verses  than  his  way, 
Any  of  these  should  drop  into  a  well.    Roscommon. 

Cease  to  request  me;  let  us  mind  our  way; 
Another  song  requires  another  day.  Dryden. 

He  is  daily  called  upon  by  the  word,  the  minis- 
ters, and  inward  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
attend  to  those  prospects,  and  mind  the  things  that 
belong  to  his  peace.  Rogers. 

2.  To  put  in  mind;  to  remind. 

Let  me  be  punished,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.  Shaksp. 

I  desire  to  mind  those  persons  of  St.  Austin. 

Burnet. 

This  minds  me  of  a  cobbling  colonel.  VEslrange. 

I  shall  only  mind  him  that  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion, if  it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little  use.      Locke. 
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To  Mind,  mind.  v.  n.  To  incline;  to  be 

disposed. 

When  one  of  them  mindeth  to  go  into  rebellion, 
he  will  convey  away  all  his  lordships  to  feoflecs  in 
trust.  Spenser. 

Ml  nded,  mind'ed.  adj.  [from  mind.'] 

1.  Disposed;  inclined;  affected. 

We  come  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  ditf'rence 
Between  the  king  and  you.  Shaksp. 

Whose  fellowship  therefore  unmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  should'st  dislike, 
And  be  so  minded  still.  Milton. 

If  men  were  minded  to  live  virtuously,  to  believe 
a  God  would  be  no  hindrance  to  any  such  design 
but  very  much  for  its  advancement.  Tillotson. 

Pyrrhus  is  nobly  minded;  and  I  fain 
Would  live  to  thank  him.  Philips. 

2.  Minded  is  used  in  compounds:  ^high- 
minded. 

I  am  not  high-minded,  I  have  no  proud  looks. 

Psalms. 

3.  We  say  likewise  low-minded. 
Mindful,  mind'ful.  adj.  [_mind  andfull.] 

Attentive;  heedful;  having  memory. 

I  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  your  directions, 
and  I  promise  you  to  be  mindful  of  your  admoni- 
tions. Hammond. 

Mi'ndfully,  mind'ful-le.  adv.  [from 
mindful.']  Attentively;  needfully. 

Mindfulness,  mind'ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
mindful^]  Attention;  regard. 

Mi'ndless,  mind'les.  adj.  [from  mind.] 

1.  Inattentive;  regardless. 

Cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth, 
Forget  now  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states, 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them. 

Shaksp. 

As  the  strong  eagle  in  the  silent  wood, 
Mindless  of  warlike  rage,  and  hostile  care, 
Plays  round  the  rocky  cliff,  or  crystal  flood.    Prior. 

2.  Not  endued  with  a  mind;  having  no  in- 
tellectual powers. 

God  first  made  angels  bodiless,  pure  minds; 
Then  other  things,  which  mindless  bodies  be: 
Last,  he  made  man.  Davies. 

3.  Stupid;  unthinking. 

Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lowt,  a  mindless  slave, 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer.  Shaksp. 

Mind-stricken,  mind'strik-k'n.  adj. 
[mind  and  stricken.]  Moved;   affected 

in  his  mind. 

He  had  been  so  mind-stricken  by  the  beauty  of 
virtue  in  that  noble  king,  though  not  born  his  sub- 
ject, he  ever  professed  himself  his  servant.  Sidney. 
Mine,  mine,  pronoun  possessive,  [myn, 
Sax.  mein,  German;  mien,  Fr.  meus,  Lat. 
It  was  anciently  the  practice  to  use  my 
before  a  consonant,  and  mine  before  a 
vowel,  which  euphony  still  requires  to 
be  observed.  Mine  is  always  used  when 
the  substantive  precedes:  as,  l his  is  my 
cat;  this  cat  is  mine.]  Belonging  to  me. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire ;  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead.  Shaksp. 

When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel,  give 
me  mine  again.  Shaksp. 

If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghost  will  haunt  me  still. 

Shaksp. 

A  friend  of  mine  is  come  to  me,  and  I  have  noth- 
ing to  set  before  him.  Luke. 

That  palm  is  mine.  Dryden. 

Mine,  mine.  n.s.  \jnine,  Fr.  mivyn  or  mwn, 
Welsh,  from  maen  lafiis}  in  the  plural 
meini.] 
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1.  A  place  or  cavern  in  the  earth  which 
contains  metals  or  minerals. 

Though  streighter  bounds  your  fortune  did  con- 
fine, 
In  vour  large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine. 

Walter. 

A  workman,  to  avoid  idleness,  worked  in  a  groove 

or  mine-pit  thereabouts,  which  was  little  esteemed. 

Boyle. 

A  mine-digger  may  meet  with  a  gem,  which  he 

knows  not  what  to  make  of.  Boyle. 

The  heedless  mine-man  aims  only  at  the  obtaining 

a  quantity  of  such  a  metal  as  may  be  vendible. 

Boyle. 

2.  A  cavern  dug  under  any  fortification 
that  it  may  sink  for  want  of  support;  or, 
in  modern  war,  that  powder  may  be 
lodged  in  it,  which  being  fired  at  a  pro- 
per time,  whatever  is  over  it  may  be 
blown  up  and  destroyed. 

By  what  eclipse  shall  that  sun  be  defae'd? 
What  mine  hath  erst  thrown  down  so  fair  a  tower? 
What  sacrilege  hath  such  a  saint  disgrae'd? 

Sidney . 

Build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  you  have 

broken  down,  and  fill  up  the  mines  that  you  have 

digged.  Whitgifl. 

Others  to  a  city  strong 
Lay  siege,  encamped;  by  batt'ry,  scale  and  mine 
Assaulting.  Milton. 

To  Mine,  mine.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
dig  mines  or  burrows;  to  form  any  hol- 
lows under  ground. 

The  ranging  stork  in  stately  beeches  dwells; 
The  climbing  goats  on  hills  securely  feed; 

The  mining  coneys  shroud  in  rocky  cells.  Wotton. 
Of  this  various  matter  the  terrestrial  globe  con- 
sists from  its  surface  to  the  greatest  depth  we  ever 
dig  or  mine.  Woodicard. 

To  Mine,  mine.  v.  a.  To  sap;  to  ruin  by 
mines;  to  destroy  by  slow  degrees,  or 
secret  means. 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
While  rank  corruption,  mining-  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.  Shaksp. 

They  mined  the  walls,  laid  the  powder,  and  ram- 
med the  mouth;  but  the  citizens  made  a  counter- 
mine. Hayward. 
Mi'ner,  mine'ur.98  n.  s.  [mineur^Yv.  from 
mine.] 

1.  One  who  digs  for  metals. 

By  me  kings  palaces  are  push'd  to  ground, 
And  miners  crush 'd  beneath  their  mines  are  found. 

Dryden. 

2.  One  who  makes  military  mines. 

As  the  bombardeer  levels  his  mischief  at  cities, 
the  miner  busies  himself  in  ruining  private  houses. 

Taller. 

MI'NERAL,  min'er-al.88  n.  s.  [minerale, 
Latin.]  Fossil  body;  matter  dug  out  of 
mines.  All  metals  are  minerals,  but  all 
minerals  are  not  metals.  Minerals  in  the 
restrained  sense  are  bodies  that  may  be 
melted,  but  not  malleated. 
She  did  confess,  she  bad 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral;  which,  being  took, 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and  ling'ring 
By  inches  waste  you.  Shaksp. 

The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  tin  are  of  great  value.  Bacon. 

Part  hidden  veins  digg'd  up,  nor  hath  this  earth 
Entrails  unlike,  of  mineral  and  stone.  Milton. 

Minerals;  nitre  with  vitriol; common  salt  with  al- 
lum;  and  sulphur  with  vitriol.  Woodward. 

Mi'nekal,  min'er-al.  adj.  Consisting  of 
fossile  bodies. 

By  experience  upon  bodies  in  any  mine,  a  man 
may  conjecture  at  the  mctallickor  mineral  ingredi- 
ents of  any  mass  found  there.  Woodward, 
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Mi'neraust,  min'ner-al-ist.  n.  s.  [from 
mineral?^  One  skilled  or  employed  in 
minerals. 

A  mine-digger  may  meet  with  a  gem  or  a  mine- 
ral, which  he  knows  not  what  to  make  of  till  he 
shews  it  a  jeweller  or  a  mineralist.  Boyle. 

The  metals  and  minerals  which  are  lodged  in  the 
perpendicular  intervals  do  still  grow,  to  speak  in  the 
mineralises  phrase,  or  receive  additional  increase. 

Woodward. 
Minera'logist,  min-ner-aTlo-jist.    n.    s. 
^jnineralogiey  French;  from  mineral  and 
Pioy©".]  One  who  discourses  on  minerals. 
Many  authors  deny  it,  and  the  exactest  minera- 
logists have  rejected  it.  Brown. 
Minera'logy,    min-ner-al'16-je.618    n.    s. 
[from  mineral  and  /oy©-.]  The  doctrine 
of  minerals. 

Mine'ver,  min-ev'vur.  n.  s.  A  skin  with 
specks  of  white.  jiinsworth. 

To  MI'NGLE,  ming'gl.*06  v.  a. 

1.  To  mix,  to  join;  to  compound;  to  unite 
with  something  so  as  to  make  one  mass. 

Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  subtle  art, 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  redue'd 
To  blackest  grain.  Milton. 

Lament  with  me!  with  me  your  sorrows  join, 
And  mingle  your  united  tears  with  mine!       Walsh. 

Our  sex,  our  kindred,  our  houses,  and  our  very 
names,  we  are  ready  to  mingle  with  ourselves,  and 
cannot  bear  to  have  others  think  meanly  of  them. 

Watts. 

2.  To  contaminate;  to  make  of  dissimilar 
parts. 

To  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  earth  with  hell 
To  mingle  and  involve.  Milton. 

The  best  of  ns  appear  contented  with  a  mingled, 
imperfect  virtue.  Rogers. 

3.  To  confuse. 

There  mingle  broils.  MiUon. 

To  Mi'ngle,  ming'gl.  v.  n.  To  be  mixed; 
to  be  united  with. 

Ourself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host.  Shaksp. 

Alcimus  had  defiled  himself  wilfully  in  the  times 
of  their  mingling  with  the  Gentiles.     2  Maccabees. 

Nor  priests,  nor  statesmen, 
Could  have  completed  such  an  ill  as  that, 
If  women  had  not  mingled  in  the  mischief.     Rowe. 

She,  when  she  saw  her  sister  nymphs ,  suppress'd 
Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  rest.  Mdis. 

Mi'ngle,  ming'gl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Mixture;  medley;  confused  mass. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear, 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines.   Shaksp. 
Neither  can  I  defend  my  Spanish  Fryar;  though 
the  comical  parts  are  diverting,   and  the  serious 
moving,  yet  they  are  of  an  unnatural  mingle.  Dryd. 

Mi'ngler,  ming'gl-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]    He  who  mingles. 

Mi'niature,  min'e-ture.  n.  s.  [miniature, 
Fr.  from  minimum,  Lat.] 

1.  Painting  by  powders  mixed  with  gum 
and  water.  A  mode  of  painting  almost 
appropriated  to  small  figures. 

2.  Representation  in  a  small  compass; 
representation  less  than  the  reality. 

The  water,  with  twenty  bubbles,  not  content  to 
have  the  picture  of  their  face  in  large,  would  in 
each  of  these  bubbles  set  forth  the  miniature  of 
them.  Sidney. 

If  the  ladies  should  once  take  a  liking  to  such  a 
diminutive  race,  we  should  see  mankind  epitomized, 
and  the  whole  species  iu  miniature:  in  order  to  keep 


our  posterity  from  dwindling,  we  have  instituted  a 
tall  club.  Mdison. 

The  hidden  ways 
Of  nature  would'st  thou  know,  how  first  she  frames 
All  things  in  miniature,  thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well  dissected  kernels:  lo! 
Strange  forms  arise,  in  each  a  little  plant 
Unfolds  its  boughs:  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  first  beginning  trees,  their  roots,  their  leaves, 
In  narrow  seeds  describ'd.  Philips. 

,  Gay  has  improperly  made  it  an  adjec- 
tive. 

Here  shall  the  pencil  bid  its  colours  flow, 
And  make  a  miniature  creation  grow.  Gay. 

Mi'nikin,  mn/ne-kin.  adj.  Small;  diminu- 
tive.  Used  in  slight  contempt. 

Sleepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd, 
Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn ; 

And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm.  Shakspeare. 

Mi'nikin,  min'ne-kin.  n.  s.   A  small  sort 

of  pins. 
Mi'nim,  min'nim.   n.  s.   [from   minimus, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  small  being;  a  dwarf. 

Not  all 
Minims  of  nature;  some  of  serpent-kind, 
Wond'rous  in  length,  and  corpulence,  involv'd 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings.  Milton. 

2.  This  word  is  applied,  in  the  northern 
counties,  to  a  small  sort  of  fish,  which 
they  pronounce  mennim.  See  Minnow. 

MTJVIMUS,  min'ne-mus.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
A  being  of  the  least  size. 

Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf, 
You  minimus  of  hind'ring  knot  grass  made; 
You  bead,  you  acorn.  Shakspeare. 

Mi'nion,  min'yun.8  113  n.  s.  [mignon,  Fr.] 
A  favourite;  a  darling;  a  low  depend- 
ant; one  who  pleases  rather  than  bene- 
fits. A  word  of  contempt;  or  of  slight 
and  familiar  kindness. 

Minion,  said  she;  indeed  I  was  a  pretty  one  in 
those  days;  I  see  a  number  of  lads  that  love  you. 

Sidney. 
They  were  made  great  courtiers,  and  in  the  way 
of  minions,  when  advancement,  the  most  mortal 
offence  to  envy,  stirred  up  their  former  friend  to 
overthrow  them.  Sidney. 

One,  who  had  been  a  special  minion  of  Andro- 
manas,  hated  us  for  having  dispossessed  him  of  her 
heart.  Sidney. 

Go  rate  thy  minions; 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  sovereign?  Shakspeare. 

His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace, 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look.    Shaksp. 
Edward   sent  one   army   into   Ireland;  not  for 
conquest,  but  to  guard  the  person  of  his  minion 
Piers  Gaveston.  Davies. 

If  a  man  should  laanch  into  the  history  of  human 
nature,  we  should  find  the  very  minions  of  princes 
linked  in  conspiracies  against  their  master.  VEstr. 

The  drowsy  tyrant  by  his  minions  led, 
To  regal  rage  devotes  some  patriot's  head.     Swift. 
Mi'nious,  min'yus.1"  adj.  [from  minium, 
Lat.]    Of  the  colour  of  red  lead  or  ver- 
million. 

Some  conceive,  that  the  Red  Sea  receiveth  a  red 
and  minious  tincture  from  springs  that  fall  into  it. 

Brown. 
To  Mi'nish,  min'nish.  v.  a.  [from  dimin- 
ish; minus,  Lat.]    To  lessen;  to  lop;  to 
impair. 

Ye  shall  not  minish  ought  from  your  bricks  of 
your  daily  task.  Exodus. 

They  are  minished  and  brought  low  through  op- 
pression. Psalms. 
Another  law  was  to  bring  in  the  silver  of  the 
realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  dipt,  minished,  or 


impaired  coins  of  silver,  not  to  be  current  in  pay- 
ments. Bacon, 
MI'NISTER,  min'nis-tur.98  n    s.  [minis- 
ter, Lat.  mini&tre,  French.] 

1.  An  agent;  one  who  is  employed  to  any 
end;  one  who  acts  not  by  any  inherent 
authority,  but  under  another. 

You,  whom  virtue  hath  made  the  princess  of  fe- 
licity, be  not  the  minister  of  ruin.  Sidney. 

Rumble  thy  belly  full;  spit  fire,  spout  rain, 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters; 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness: 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.  Shakspeare. 

Th'  infernal  minister  advane'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim.  Dryden- 

Other  spirits  govern'd  by  the  will, 
Shoot  through  their  tracks,  and  distant  muscles  fill ;, 
This  sovereign,  by  his  arbitrary  nod, 
Restrains  or  sends  his  ministers  abroad.  Blackmore. 

2.  One  who  is  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government. 

Kings  must  be  answerable  to  God,  but  the  minis- 
ters to  kings,  whose  eyes,  ears,  and  hands  they  are, 
must  be  answerable  to  God  and  man.  Bacon. 

3.  One  who  serves  at  the  altar;  one  who 
performs  sacerdotal  functions. 

Epaphras,  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ.       1  Col. 

The  ministers  are  always  preaching,  and  the 
governors  putting  forth  edicts  against  dancing  and 
gaming.  Addison. 

The  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  especially  requir- 
ed to  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  because  the  dis- 
tinction of  their  station  renders  their  conduct  more 
observable;  and  the  presumption  of  their  knowledge, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  office,  gives  a  peculiar 
force  and  authority  to  their  example.  Rogers. 

Calidus  contents  himself  with  thinking,  that  he 
never  was  a  friend  to  hereticks  and  infidels;  that  he 
has  always  been  civil  to  the  minister  of  his  parish, 
and  very  often  given  something  to  the  charity- 
schools.  Law. 
1.  A  delegate;  an  official. 
If  wrongfully 
Let  God  revenge:  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister.        Shakspeare. 
5.  An  agent  from   a  foreign  power  with- 
out the  dignity  of  an  ambassadour. 
To  Mi'nister,  min'nis-tur.  -v.a.\rnvnistro, 
Lat.]   To  give;  to  supply;  to  afford. 

All  the  customs  of  the  Irish  would  minister  occa- 
sion of  a  most  ample  discourse  of  the  original  and 
antiquity  of  that  people.  Spenser. 

Now  he  that  ministereth  seed  to  the  sower,  both 
minister  bread  for  your  food  and  multiply  your  seed 
sown.  2  Corinthians. 

The  wounded  patient  bears 
The  artist's  hand  that  ministers  the  cure. 
To  Mi'nister,  min'nis-tur.  v.  n. 

1.  To  attend;  to  serve  in  any  office. 
At  table  Eve 

Ministered  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 
With  pleasant  liquors  crown'd. 

2.  To  give  medicines. 
Can'st  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd, 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain?  Shaksp. 

3.  To  give  supplies  of  things  needful;  to 
give  assistance;  to  contribute;  to  afford. 

Others  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance. 

Luke. 

He  who  has  a  soul  wholly  void  of  gratitude, 
should  set  his  soul  to  learn  of  his  body;  for  all  the 
parts  of  that  minister  to  one  another.  South. 

There  is  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evi- 
dently make  out  than  the  existence  of  a  God;  yet 
he  that  shall  content  himself  with  things  as  they 
minister  to  our  pleasures  and  passions,  and  not  make 
enquiry  a  little  farther  into  their  causes  and  ends, 
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may  live  long  without  any  notion  of  such  a  being. 

Ij)cke. 
Those  good  men,  who   take  such   pleasure  in 
relieving  the  miserable  for  Christ's  sake,  would  not 
have  been  less  forward  to  minister  unto  Christ  him- 
self. Jitterbury. 
Fasting  is  not  absolutely  good,  but  relatively,  and 
as  it  ministers  to  other  virtues.                 Smalridge. 
A.  To  attend  on  the  service  of  God. 

Whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to 

the  proportion  of  faith;  or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on 

our  ministring.  Romans. 

Ministerial,  min-nis-te're-al.  adj.  [from 

minister.! 

1.  Attendant;  acting  at  command. 

Understanding  is  in  a  man;  courage  and  vivacity 
in  the  lion;  service,  and  ministerial  officiousness,  in 
the  ox.  Brown. 

From  essences  unseen,  celestial  names, 
Enlight'ning  spirits,  and  ministerial  flames, 
Lift  we  our  reason  to  that  sovereign  Cause, 
Who  bless'd  the  whole  with  life.  Prior. 

2.  Acting  under  superiour  authority. 

For  the  ministerial  offices  in  court  there  must  be 
an  eye  unto  them.  Bacon. 

Abstinence,  the  apostle  determines,  is  of  no  other 
real  value  in  religion,  than  as  a  ministerial  cause 
of  moral  effects;  as  it  recals  us  from  the  world, 
and  gives  a  serious  turn  to  our  thoughts.       Rogers. 

3.  Sacerdotal;  belonging  to  the  ecclesias- 
ticks  or  their  office. 

These  speeches  of  Jerom  and  Chrysostom  plainly 
allude  unto  such  ministerial  garments  as  were  then 
in  use.  Hooker. 

4.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  state,  or  per- 
sons in  subordinate  authority. 

Ministerially,  min'riis-te-ri-al-le.  adv. 
In  a  ministerial  manner. 

Supremacy  of  office,  by  mutual  agreement  and 
voluntary  ceconomy,  belongs  to  the  Father;  while 
the  Son,  out  of  voluntary  condescension,  submits 
to  act  ministerially,  or  in  capacity  of  mediator. 

Water  land. 

Mi'nistery,  min'is-tur-e.  n.  s.  [ministeri- 
um,  Lat.]  Office;  service.  This  word 
is  now  contracted  to  ministry,  but  used 
by  Milton  as  four  syllables. 

They  that  will  have  their  chamber  filled  with  a 
good  scent,  make  some  odoriferous  water  be  blown 
about  it  by  their  servants'  mouths  that  are  dexterous 
in  that  ministery.  Digby. 

This  temple  to  frequent 
With  minisleries  due,  and  solemn  rites.       Milton. 

Mi'nistral,  min'nis-tral.88  adj.  [from 
minister.~\   Pertaining  to  a  minister. 

IVIi'nistrant,  mln'nis-trant.  adj.  [from 
minister.^  Attendant;  acting  at  com- 
mand. Pofie  accents  it,  not  according 
to  analogy,  on  the  second  syllable. 

Him  thrones,  and  pow'rs. 
Princedoms,  and  dominations  ministrant, 
Accompany'd  to  heav'n  gate.  Milton. 

Ministrant  to  their  queen  with  busy  care, 
Four  faithful  handmaids  the  soft  rites  prepare.  Pope. 

Ministra'tion,  min-nis-tra'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  ministro,  Latin.] 

1 .  Agency;  intervention;  office  of  an  agent 
delegated  or  commissioned  by  another. 

God  made  him  the  instrument  of  his  providence 
to  me,  as  he  hath  made  his  own  land  to  him,  with 
this  diflltence,  that  God,  by  his  ministration  to  me, 
intends  to  do  him  a  favour.  Taylor. 

Though  sometimes  effected  by  the  immediate  fiat 
of  the  divine  will,  jet  I  think  they  are  most  ordinari- 
ly done  by  the  ministration  of  angels.  Hale. 

2.  Service;  office;  ecclesiastical  function. 

The  profession  of  a  clergyman  is  an  holy  profes- 
sion, because  it  is  a  ministration  in  holy  things,  an 
attendance  at  the  altar.  Low. 


If  tne  present  ministration  be  more  glorious  than 
the  former,  the  minister  is  more  holy.     Jilterbury. 
Mi'nistry,  min'nis-tre.   n.  s.  [contracted 
from  ministery;  ministerium,  Lat.] 

1.  Office;  service. 

So  far  is  an  indistinction  of  all  persons,  and,  by 
consequence,  an  anarchy  of  all  things,  so  far  from 
being  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  declared  in  his 
great  household,  the  world,  and  especially  in  all  the 
ministries  of  his  proper  household  the  church,  that 
there  was  never  yet  any  time,  I  believe,  since  it 
was  a  number,  when  some  of  its  members  were  not 
more  sacred  than  others.  Sp-aVs  Sermons. 

2.  Office  of  one  set  apart  to  preach;  eccle- 
siastical function. 

Their  ministry  perform'd,  and  race  well  run, 
Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left, 
They  die.  Milton. 

Saint  Paul  was  miraculously  called  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  gospel,  and  had  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  from  God  by  immediate  revelation;  and  was 
appointed  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  for  propagat- 
ing it  in  the  heathen  world.  Locke. 

3.  Agency;  interposition. 

The  natural  world,  he  made  after  a  miraculous 
manner;  but  directs  the  affairs  of  it  ever  since  by 
standing  rules,  and  the  ordinary  ministry  of  second 
causes.  Jilterbury. 

To  all  but  thee  in  fit's  he  seem'd  to  go, 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow.      Parnel. 

The  poets  introduced  the  ministry  of  the  gods, 
and  taught  the  separate  existence  of  human  souls. 

Bentley. 

4.  Business. 

He  safe  from  loud  alarms, 
Abhor'd  the  wicked  ministry  of  arms.        Dryden. 

5.  Persons  employed  in  the  publick  affairs 
of  a  state. 

I  converse  in  full  freedom  with  many  consider- 
able men  of  both  parties;  and  if  not  in  equal  num- 
ber, it  is  purely  accidental,  as  happening  to  have 
made  acquaintance  at  court  more  under  one  minis- 
try than  another.  Swift, 
M'lJVIUM,  min'yum.113  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
Red  lead. 

Melt  lead  in  a  broad  earthen  vessel  unglazed, 
and  stir  it  continually  titl  it  be  calcined  into  a 
grey  powder;  this  is  called  the  calx  of  lead;  con- 
tinue the  fire,  stirring  it  in  the  same  manner,  and 
it  becomes  yellow;  in  this  state  it  is  used  in  paint- 
ing, and  is  called  masticot  or  massicot;  after  this 
put  it  into  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  it  will  calcine 
further,  and  become  of  a  fine  red,  which  is  the 
common  minium  or  red  lead:  among  the  ancients 
minium  was  the  name  for  cinnabar:  the  modern 
minium  is  used  externally,  and  is  excellent  in 
cleansing  and  healing  old  ulcers.  Hill. 

Mi'nnock,  min'nok.  n.  s.  Of  this  word  I 
know  not  the  precise  meaning.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  minnock  and  minx  are 
originally  the  same  word. 

An  ass's  nole  I  fixed  on  his  head; 
Anon  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered, 
And  forth  my  minnock  comes.  Shakspeare. 

Mi'nnow,  min'no.327  n.  s.  \menue,  Fr.l  A 
very  small  fish;  a  pink:  a  corruption  of 
minim,  which  see. 
Hear  you  this  triton  of  the  minnoivs?      Shaksp. 
The  minnow,  when  he  is  in  perfect  season,  and 
not  sick,  which  is  only  presently  after  spawning, 
hath  a  kind  of  dappled  or  waved  colour,  like  a 
panther,  on  his  sides,  inclining  to  a  greenish  and 
sky-colour,  his  belly  being  milk-white,  and  his  back 
almost  black  or  blackish:  he  is  a  sharp  biter  at  a 
small  worm  in  hot  weather,  and  in  the  spring  they 
make  excellent  minnow  tansies;  for  being  washed 
well  in  salt,  and  their  heads  and  tails  cut  off,  and 
their  guts  taken  out,  being  fried  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
primroses  and  tansy.  Walton. 

The  nimble  turning  of  the  minnow,  is  the  per- 
fection of  minnow  fishing.  Walton- 
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MI'A'OR,  mi'nur.18"  adj.  [Latin.] 

1.  Petty;  inconsiderable. 

If  there  are  petty  errours  and  minor  lapses,  not 
considerably  injurious  unto  faith,  yet  it  is  not  safe 
to  contemn  inferior  falsities.  Brown. 

2.  Less;  smaller. 

They  altered  this  custom  from  cases  of  high  con- 
cernment to  the  most  trivial  debates,  the  minor  part 
ordinarily  entering  their  protest.  Clarendon. 

The  difference  of  a  third  part  in  so  large  and 
collective  an  account  is  not  strange,  if  we  con- 
sider how  differently  they  are  set  in  minor  and  less 
mistakeable  numbers.  Brown. 

Mi'nor,  mi'nur.  n.  s. 

1.  One  under  age;  one  whose  youth  can- 
not yet  allow  him  to  manage  his  own 
affairs. 

King  Richard  the  second,  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  reign,  was  a  minor.  Davies. 

He  and  his  muse  might  be  minors,  but  the  liber- 
tines are  full  grown.  Collier. 

Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run, 
When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one.  Pope. 

The  noblest  blood  of  England  having  been  shed 
in  the  grand  rebellion,  many  great  families  became 
extinct,  or  supported  only  by  minors.  Swift. 

A  minor  or  infant  cannot  be  said  to  be  contuma- 
cious, because  he  cannot  appear  as  a  defendant  in 
court,  but  by  his  guardian.  ^jiyliffe. 

2.  The  second  or  particular  proposition  in 
the  syllogism. 

The  second  or  minor  proposition  was,  that  this 
kingdom  hath  cause  of  just  fear  of  overthrow  from 
Spain.  Bacon. 

He  supposed  that  a  philosopher's  brain  was  like 
a  forest,  where  idea3  are  ranged  like  animals  of 
several  kinds ;  that  the  major  is  the  male,  the  minor 
the  female,  which  copulate  by  the  middle  term,  and 
engender  the  conclusion.  Jlrbuthnot. 

To  Mi'siorate,  mi'no-rate.  v.  a.  [from 
minor,  Lat.]  To  lessen;  to  diminish. 
A  word  not  yet  admitted  into  the  lan- 
guage. 

This  it  doth  not  only  by  the  advantageous  assist- 
ance of  a  tube,  but  by  shewing  in  what  degrees 
distance  minorates  the  object.  Glanvillc. 

Minora'tion,  mi-no-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
minorateJj  The  act  of  lessening;  di- 
minution; decrease.  A  word  not  ad- 
mitted. 

Bodies  emit  virtue  without  abatement  of  weight 
as  is  most  evident  in  the  loadstone,  whose  efficien- 
cies are  communicable  without  a  minoration  of  gra- 
vity. Brown. 
We  hope  the  mercies  of  God  will  consider  our 
degenerated  integrity  unto  some  minoration  of  our 
offences.                                                       Brown. 

Mino'rity,  me-nor'e-te.129  n.  s.  [minorite, 

Fr.  from  minor,  Lat.] 
I.  The  state  of  being  under  age. 

1  mov'd  the  king  my  master,  to  speak  in  the  be- 
half of  my  daughter,  in  the  minority  of  them  both. 

Skakspeare. 

He  is  young,  and  his  minority 
Is  put  into  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster.       Shaksp. 

These  changes  in  religion  should  be  staid,  until 
the  king  were  of  years  to  govern  by  himself:  this 
the  people  apprehending  worse  than  it  was,  a  ques- 
tion was  raised,  whether,  during  the  king's  minority, 
such  alterations  might  be  made  or  no.      Hayward. 

Henry  the  eighth,  doubting  he  might  die  in  the 
minority  of  his  son,  procured  an  act  to  pass,  that 
no  statute  made  during  the  minority  of  the  king 
should  bind  him  or  his  successors,  except  it  were 
confirmed  by  the  king  at  his  full  age.  But  the  first 
act  that  passed  in  king  Edward  the  sixth's  time, 
was  a  repeal  of  that  former  act;  at  which  time  nev- 
ertheless the  king  was  minor.  Bacon. 

If  there  br  evidence,  that  it  is  not  many  ages 
since  nature  was  in  her  minority,  this  may  be  taken 
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for  a  good  proof  that  she  is  not  eternal.       Burnet. 
Their  counsels  are  warlike  and  ambitious,  though 
something  tempered  by  the  minority  of  their  king. 

Temple. 

2.  The  state  of  being  less. 

From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue  a 
minority,  or  smallness  in  the  exclusion.        Brown. 

3.  The  smaller  number:  as,  the  minority 
held  for  that  question  in  opposition  to 
the  majority. 

Mr/NOTAUR,  min'n6-tawr.  n.  s.  [minotaure, 
French;  minos  and  laurus,  Latin.]  A 
monster  invented  by  the  poets,  half  man 
and  half  bull,  kept  in  Daedalus'  laby- 
rinth. 

Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth, 
There  minotaurs,  and  ugly  treasons  lurk.    Shaksp. 

Mi'nster,  min'stur98  n.  s.  [minr-cepe, 
Saxon.]  A  monastery;  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal fraternity;  a  cathedral  church.  The 
-word  is  yet  retained  at  York  and  Lich- 
field. 
Mi'nstre£,  min'strii."  n.  s.  [menestril, 
Spanish;  menestr alius,  low  Latin.]  A 
musician;  one  who  plays  upon  instru- 
ments. 

Hark  how  the  minstrels  'gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  musick  that  resounds  from  far, 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  croud, 
That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar.     Spenser. 

I  will  give  you  the  minstrel. 
— Then  I  will  give  you  the  serving  creature. 

Shakspeare. 
I  to  the  vulgar  am  become  a  jest; 
Esteemed  as  a  minstrel  at  a  feast.  Sandys. 

These  fellows 
Were  Once  the  minstrels  of  a  country  show; 
Follow'd  the  prizes  through  each  paltry  town, 
By  trumpet-cheeks  and  bloated  faces  known. 

Dryden. 
Often  our  seers  and  poets  have  confess'd, 
Thatmusick's  force  can  tame  the  furious  beast; 
Can  make  the  wolf,  or  foaming  boar  restrain 
His  rage;  the  lion  drop  his  crested  mane, 
Attentive  to  the  song;  the  lynx  forget 
His  wrath  to  man,  and  lick  the  minstreVs  feet. 

Prior. 

Mi'nstrelsey,  min'strel-se.  n.  s.   [from 

minstrel .] 

1.  Musick;  instrumental  harmony. 

Apollo's  self  will  envy  at  his  play, 
And  all  the  world  applaud  his  minstrelsey.   Davies. 

That  loving  wretch  that  swears, 
'Tis  not  the  bodies  marry,  but  the  minds, 
Which  he  in  her  angelick  finds, 

Would  swear  as  justly,  that  he  hears, 

In  that  day's  rude  hoarse  minstrelsey,  the  spheres, 

Donne. 
I  began, 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 
To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsey, 
Till  fancy  had  her  fill.  Milton. 

2.  A  number  of  musicians. 

Ministring  spirits  train 'd  up  in  feast,  and  song! 
Such  hast  thou  arm'd  the  minstrelsey  of  heaven. 

Milton. 
Mint,  mint.  n.  s.  [mince,  Saxon;  men- 
the,  French;  mentha,  Latin.]   A  plant. 
Then  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  newly-gathered  mint, 
A  wholesome  herb,  that  breath'd  a  grateful  scent. 

Dryden. 
Mint,  mint.  n.  s.    [munte,  Dutch;  my- 

necian,  to  coin,  Saxon.] 
!.  The  place  where  money  is  coined. 
What  is  a  person's  name  or  face,  that  receives 
all  his  reputation  from  the  mint,  and  would  never 
have  been  known  had  there  not  been  medals. 

Addison- 

2.  Any  place  of  invention. 


A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain.    Shaksp. 

As  the  mints  of  calumny  are  at  work,  a  great 
number  of  curious  inventions  are  issued  out,  which 
grow  current  among  the  party.  Addison. 

To  Mint,  mint.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 


1.  To  coin;  to  stamp  money. 
Another  law  was,  to  bring  in  the  silver  of  the 

realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  clipped  coins  of 
silver  not  to  be  current  in  payments,  without  giving 
any  remedy  of  weight;  and  so  to  set  the  mint  on 
work,  and  to  give  way  to  new  coins  of  silver  which 
should  be  then  minted.  Bacon. 

2.  To  invent;  to  forge. 
Look  into  the  titles  whereby  they  hold  these  new 

portions  of  the  crown,  and  you  will  find  them  of 
such  natures  as  may  be  easily  minted.  Bacon. 

Mi'ntage,  mint'idje.90  re.  s.  [from  mint.~\ 

1.     That  which  is  coined  or  stamped. 
Its  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 
Character'd  in  the  face.  Milton. 

i.  The  duty  paid  for  coining.   Ainstoorth. 

Mi'nter,   mint'ur.93    n.    s.   [from    ?nint.~] 
Coiner. 

Sterling  ought  to  be  of  pure  silver  called  leaf 
silver,  the  minter  must  add  other  weight,  if  the  sil- 
ver be  not  pure.  Camden. 

Mi'ntman,    mint'man.88    n.  s.  [mint   and 
man.]  One  skilled  in  coinage. 

He  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be  some  great  over- 
match for  this  estate,  is  no  good  mintman;  but  takes 
greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their  bulk  and 
currency,  and  oot  after  their  intrinsick  value. 

Bacon. 

Mi'ntmaster,  mint'ma-stur.  n.  s.  [mint 
and  master.] 

1.  One  who  presides  in  coinage. 
That  which  is  coined,  as  mintmasters  confessed, 

is  allayed  with  about  a  twelfth  part  of  copper. 

Boyle. 

2.  One  who  invents. 
The  great  mintmasters  of  these  terms,  the  school- 
men and  metaphysicians,  have  wherewithal  to  con- 
tent him.  Locke. 

Mi'nuet,  mln'nu-it."  n.  s.  [menuet,  Fr.] 
A  stately  regular  dance. 

The  tender  creature  could  not  see  his  fate, 
With  whom  she  dane'd  a  minuet  so  late.    Stepney. 
John  has  assurance  to  set  up  for  a  minuet  dancer. 

Spectator. 
Mi'num,  mln'num.  n.  s. 

1.  [With  printers.]  A  small  sort  of  print- 
ing letter. 

2.  [With  musicians.]  A  note  of  slow  time, 
two  of  which  make  a  semibrief,  as  two 
crotchets  make  a  minum;  two  quavers 
a  crotchet,  and  two  semiquavers  a  qua- 
ver. Bailey. 

He's  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments;  he 

fights  as  you  sing  pricksongs,  keeps  time,  distance, 

and  proportion ;  rests  his  minum,  one,  two,  and  the 

third  in  your  bosom.  Shakspeare. 

Minu'te,  me-nute'.  adj.  [minutus,  Lat.] 

Small;    little;    slender;    small  in  bulk; 

small  in  consequence. 

Some  minute  philosophers  pretend, 
That  with  our  days  our  pains  and  pleasures  end. 

Denham. 
Such  an  universal  superintendency  has  the  eye 
and  hand  of  Providence  over  all,  even  the  most  mi- 
nute and  inconsiderable,  things.  South. 

Into  small  parts  the  wond'rous  stone  divide, 
Ten  thousand  of  minutest  size  express 
The  same  propension  which  the  large  possess. 

Bluckmore. 
The  serum  is  attenuated  by  circulation,  so  as  to 


pass  into  the  minutest  channels,  and  become  fit  nu- 
triment for  the  body.  Arbuthnot. 
In  all  divisions  we  should  consider  the  larger  and 
more  immediate  parts  of  the  subject,  and  not  di- 
vide it  at  once  into  the  more  minute  and  remote 
parts.  Watts''  Logick. 
MI'NUTE,  min'nit.  n.  s.  [minutum,  Lat] 

1.  The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour. 
This  man  so  complete, 

Who  was  enroll'd  'mongst  wonders,  and  when  we, 

Almost  with  list'ning  ravish'd,  could  not  find 

His  hour  of  speech  a  minute.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Any  small  space  of  time. 
They  walk'd  about  me  ev'ry  minute  while; 

And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed, 

Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart.  Shaksp. 

The  speed  of  gods 
Time  counts  not,   though  with  swiftest  minutes 
wing'd.  Milton. 

Gods!  that  the  world  should  turn 
On  minutes  and  on  moments.  Denham . 

Experience  does  every  minute  prove  the  sad  truth 
of  this  assertion.  South. 

Tell  her,  that  I  some  certainty  may  bring; 
I  go  this  minute  to  attend  the  king.  Dryden. 

3.  The  first  draught  of  any  agreement  in 
writing.  This  is  common  in  the  Scot- 
ish  law:  as,  have  you  made  a  minute  of 
that  contract? 

To  Mi'nute,  min'nit.  v.  a.  [minuter,  Fr.] 
To  set  down  in  short  hints. 

I  no  sooner  heard  this  critick  talk  of  my  works, 
but  I  minuted  what  he  had  said,  and  resolved  to  en- 
large the  plan  of  my  speculations.  Spectator. 

Mi'nute-rook,  min'nit-b66k.  n.  s.  [mi- 
nute and  book.]     Book  of  short  hints. 

Mi'nute-glass,  min'nit-glas.  n.  s.  [mi- 
nute and  glass.]  Glass  of  which  the 
sand  measures  a  minute. 

Minu'tely,  me-nute'le.  adv.  [from  mi- 
nute.] To  a  small  point;  exactly;  to 
the  least  part;  nicely. 

In  this  posture  of  mind  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  keep  that  slow  pace,  and  observe  minutely  that 
order  of  ranging  ail  he  said,  from  which  results  an 
obvious  perspicuity.  Locke. 

Change  of  night  and  day, 
And  of  the  seasons  ever-stealing  round, 
Minutely  faithful.  Thomson. 

Minu'tely,  min'nlt-le.  adv.  [from  minute, 
the  substantive.] 

1.  Every  minute;  with  very  little  time  in- 
tervening. 

What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice  from 
heaven,  resounding  for  ever  in  our  ears?  As  if  it 
were  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder  from  heaven, 
to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet  from 
Christ's  importunity  till  they  arise  from  so  morti- 
ferous  a  state.  Hammond. 

2.  [In  the  following  passage  it  seems  ra- 
ther to  be  an  adjective,  as  hourly  is  both 
the  adverb  and  adjective.]  Happening 
every  minute. 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach, 
Those  he  commands,  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love.  Shakspeare. 

Minu'teness,  me-nute'nes.  n.  s.  [from 
minute.']  Smallness;  exility;  inconsider- 
ableness. 

The  animal  spirit  and  insensible  particles  never 
fall  under  our  senses  by  reason  of  their  minuteness. 

Bentley. 

Mi'nute-watch,  min'nit-wotsh.  n.  s.  [mi- 
nute and  ivatch.~\  A  watch  in  which  mi- 
nutes are  more  distinctly  marked  than 
in  common  watches  which  reckon  by 
the  hour. 
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Casting  our  eyes  upon  a  minute-watch,  we  found 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  pumping,  about  two 
minutes  after  the  coals  had  been  put  in  glowing, 
to  the  total  disappearing  of  the  fire,  there  had  pass- 
ed but  three  minutes.  Boyle. 
Minx,  mlngks.  n.  s.  [contracted,  I  sup- 
pose, from  minnock.]  A  young,  pert, 
wanton  girl. 

Lewd  minx! 
Come,  go  with  me  apart.  Shakspeare. 

Some  torches  bore,  some  links, 
Before  the  proud  virago  minx.  Hudibras. 

She,  when  but  yet  a  tender  minx,  began 
To  hold  the  door,  but  now  sets  up  for  man.  Dryden. 
MI'RACLE,  mir'a-kl.108  109  "°  n.  s.  [mi- 
racle, French;  miraculum,  Lat.J 

1.  A  wonder;  something  above  human 
power. 

Nothing  almost  sees  miracles 
But  misery.  Shakspeare. 

Virtuous  and  holy,  chosen  from  above, 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth.     Shakspeare. 

Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle, 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me.      Shakspeare. 

2.  [In  theology.]  An  effect  above  human 
or  natural  power,  performed  in  attesta- 
tion of  some  truth. 

The  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  peculiarly  eminent 
above  the  lying  wonders  of  demons,  in  that  they 
were  not  made  out  of  vain  ostentation  of  power, 
and  to  raise  unprofitable  amazement ;  but  for  the 
real  benefit  and  advantage  of  men,  by  feeding  the 
hungry,  healing  all  sorts  of  diseases,  ejecting  of 
devils,  and  reviving  the  dead.  Benlley. 

Mira'culous,  me-rak'ku-lus.  adj.  \_mi- 
raculeux,  French;  from  miracle.]  Done 
by  miracle;  produced  by  miracle;  ef- 
fected by  power  more  than  natural. 

Arithmetical  progression  might  easily  demon- 
strate how  fast  mankind  would  increase,  overpassing 
as  miraculous,  though  indeed  natural,  that  example 
of  the  Israelites  who  were  multiplied  in  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  years  from  seventy  unto  six  hun- 
dred thousand  able  men.  Raleigh. 

Restore  this  day,  for  thy  great  name, 
Unto  his  ancient  and  miraculous  right.       Herbert. 

Why  this  strength 
Miraculous  yet  remaining  in  those  locks? 
His  might  continues  in  thee  not  for  naught.  Milton. 

At  the  first  planting  of  the  christian  religion,  God 
was  pleased  to  accompany  it  with  a  miraculous  pow- 
er. Tillotson. 

Mira'culously,  me-rak'ku-lus-le.  adv. 
[from  miraculous.]  By  miracle;  by  pow- 
er above  that  of  nature. 

It  was  a  singular  providence  of  God,  to  draw  those 
northern  heathen  nations  down  into  those  christian 
parts,  where  they  might  receive  Christianity,  and  to 
mingle  nations  so  remote  miraculously,  to  make  one 
blood  and  kindred  of  all  people,  and  each  to  have 
knowledge  of  him.  Spenser. 

Turnus  was  to  be  slain  that  very  day;  and^Eneas, 
wounded  as  he  was,  could  not  have  engaged  him  in 
single  combat,  uuless  his  hurt  had  been  miraculously 
healed.  Dryden. 

Mira'culousness,  me-rak'ku-lus-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  miraculous.]  The  state  of  being 
effected  by  miracle;  superiority  to  na- 
tural power. 

MIR A  DO' R,  mir'a-dore.  n.  s.  [Spanish, 
from  mirar,  to  look.]  A  balcony;  a  gal- 
lery whence  ladies  see  shows. 

Mean  time  your  valiant  son,  who  had  before 
Gain'd  fame,  rode  round,  to  ev'ry  mirador; 
Beneath  each  lady's  stand  a  stop  be  made, 
And  bowing,  took  th'  applauses  which  they  paid. 

Dryden. 

Mire,  mire.  n.  s.  \moer,  Dut.]  Mud;  dirt 
at  the  bottom  of  water. 


He  his  rider  from  her  lofty  steed 
Would  have  cast  down,  and  trod  in  dirty  mire. 

Spenser. 
Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner, 
honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  th'  mire. 

Shakspeare. 
I'm  Ralph  himself,  your  trusty  squire, 
Wh'  has  dragg'd  your  donship  out  o'  th'  mire. 

Hudibras. 
I  appeal  to  any  man's  reason,  whether  it  be  not 
better  that  there  should  be  a  distinction  of  land 
and  sea,  than  that  all  should  be  mire  and  water. 

More. 
Now  plung'd  in  mire,  now  by  sharp  brambles  torn. 

Roscommon. 

To  Mire,  mire.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  whelm  in  the  mud;  to  soil  with  mud. 

Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates? 
Who  smeared  thus,  and  mir^d  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said  no  part  of  it  is  mine.         Shaksp. 
Mire,  mire.    n.  s.    [myr,  Welsh;  myp.a, 
Saxon;  mier,  Dutch.]     An  ant;  a  pis- 
mire. 
Mi'riness,  mi're-nes.  n.  s.  [from  miry.] 

Dirtiness;  fulness  of  mire. 
Mi'rksome,  merk'sum.  adj.  [morck,  dark, 
Danish.]  In  the  derivatives  of  this  set, 
no  regular  orthography  is  observed:  it 
is  common  to  write  murky,  to  which 
the  rest  ought  to  conform.]  Dark;  ob- 
scure. 
Through  mirksome  air  her  ready  way  she  makes. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Mi'rror,  mir'rur.109  l66  n.  s.  \jniroir,  Fr. 
mirar,  Spanish,  to  look.] 

1.  A  looking-glass;  any  thing  which  ex- 
hibits representations  of  objects  by  re- 
flection. 

And  in  his  waters  which  your  mirror  make, 
Behold  your  faces  as  the  crystal  bright.       Spenser. 

That  pow'r  which  gave  me  eyes  the  world  to  view, 
To  view  myself  infus'd  an  inward  light, 

Whereby  my  soul,  as  by  a  mirror  true, 
Of  her  own  form  may  take  a  perfect  sight.  Davies. 

Less  bright  the  moon, 
But  opposite  in  levell'd  west  was  set 
His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 
From  him.  Milton. 

Mirroir  of  poets,  mirroir  of  our  age, 
Which  her  whole  face  beholding  on  thy  stage, 
Pleas'd  and  displeas'd  with  her  own  faults,  endures 
A  remedy  like  those  whom  musick  cures.     Waller. 

By  chance  she  spy'd  a  mirroir  while  he  spoke, 
And  gazing  there  beheld  his  alter'd  look; 
Wond'ring,  he  saw  his  features  and  his  hue 
So  much  were  chang'd,  that  scarce  himself  he  knew. 

Dryden. 

Late  as  I  rang'd  the  crystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirroir  of  thy  ruling  star, 
I  saw,  alas!  some  dread  event  depend.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  used  for  pattern;  for  that  on  which 
the  eye  ought  to  be  fixed;  as,  men  look 
in  a  glass  to  adjust  their  mien  or  dress; 
an  exemplar;  an  archetype. 

The  works  of  nature  are  no  less  exact,  than  if 
she  did  both  behold  and  study  how  to  express  some 
absolute  shape  or  mirror  always  present  before  her. 

Hooker. 
0  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
Mirrour  of  grace  and  majesty  divine.  Fairy  Queen. 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men? 

Shakspeare. 

Mirrour  of  ancient  faith  in  early  youth.  Dryden. 

Mi'rror-stone,  mir'rur-stone.  n.  s.   [se- 

lenites,  Latin.]     A  kind  of  transparent 

stone.  Ainsivorth. 

Mirth,  meivA.108  n.  s.  [myphbe,  Sax.] 

Merriment;  jollity;  gayety;  laughter. 


To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth,  to  sit, 
And  keep  the  turn  oi"  tippling  with  a  slave.  Shaky 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mir//t-moving  jest.        Shaksp. 

Most  of  the  appearing  mirth  in  the  world  is  not 
mirth  but  art:  the  wounded  spirit  is  not  seen,  but 
walks  under  a  disguise.  South. 

With  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul, 
Bright  Helen  mix'd  a  ?»iirt/t-inspiring  bowl.    Pope. 

Mi'rthful,  meiYA'ful.  adj.  [mirth  and 
full.]  Merry;  gay;  cheerful. 

No  simple  word, 
That  shall  be  utter'd  at  our  mirthful  board, 
Shall  make  us  sad  next  morning.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  feast  was  serv'd;  the  bowl  was  crown'd; 
To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 

Prior. 
Mi'rthless,  merM'les.  adj.  [from  ?nirth.] 

Joyless;  cheerless. 
Mi'ry,  mi're.  adj.  [from  mire.] 

1.  Deep  in  mud;  muddy. 

Thou  should'st  have  heard  how  her  horse  fell, 
and  she  under  her  horse:  thou  should'st  have  heard 
in  how  miry  a  place,  how  she  was  bemoiled. 

Shakspeare. 

All  men  who  lived  lazy  lives,  and  died  natural 
deaths,  by  sickness  or  by  age,  went  into  vast  caves 
under  ground,  all  dark  and  miry,  full  of  noisome 
creatures,  and  there  grovelled  in  endless  stench  and 
misery.  Temple. 

Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  pick'd  her  way, 
Above  her  ancle  rose  the  chalky  clay.  Gay. 

So  have  I  seen  ill-coupled  hounds 
Drag  diff 'rent  ways  in  miry  grounds.  Swift. 

2.  Consisting  of  mire. 

Shall  thou  and  I  sit  round  about  some  fountain 
Looking  all  downwards  to  behold  our  cheeks, 
How  they  are  stain'd  like  meadows,  yet  not  dry, 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood?    Shaksp. 

Mis,  mis.  an  inseparable  particle  used  in 
composition,  to  mark  an  ill  sense,  or 
depravation  of  the  meaning:  as,  chance, 
luck;  mischance,  ill  luck;  computation, 
reckoning;  miscomputation,  false  reck- 
oning; to  like,  to  be  pleased;  to  mislike, 
to  be  offended:  from  mes  in  Teutonick 
and  French,  used  in  the  same  sense.  Of 
this  it  is  difficult  to  give  all  the  exam- 
ples; but  those  that  follow  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  it. 

Mis  acceptation,  mis-ak-sep-ta'shun. 
n.  s.  \_mis  and  acceptation.]  The  act  of 
taking  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Misadve'nture,  mis-ad-ven'tshure.  n.  s. 
\jnesaventure,  French;  mis  and  adven- 
ture.] Mischance;  misfortune;  ill  luck; 
bad  fortune. 

Your  locks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure.  Shakspeare. 

When  a  commander,  either  upon  necessity  or 
misadventure,  falleth  into  danger,  it  much  advanc- 
eth  both  his  reputation  and  enterprize,  if  bravely  he 
behaveth  himself.  Hayicard. 

The  body  consisted,  after  all  the  losses  and  mis- 
adventures, of  no  less  than  six  thousand  foot. 

Clarendon. 
Distinguish  betwixt  misadventure  and  design. 

L'Estrange. 
The  trouble  of  a  misadventure  now  and  then, 
that  reaches  not  his  innocence  or  reputation,  may 
not  be  an  ill  way  to  teach  him  more  caution. 

Locke. 
Misadve'ntured,    mis-ad-ven'tshur'd.359 
adj.  [from  misadventure.]  Unfortunate. 

From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes, 
A  pair  of  starcrost  lovers  take  their  life; 
Whose  misadvenlur 'd  piteous  overthrows 
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Do  with  their  death  bury  their  parents  strife. 

Shakspcare. 
Misadvi'sed,  mis-ad-viz'd'.359  adj.  [mi* 

and  advised."]  Ill  directed. 
Misa'imed,  mis-am'd'.369  adj.   [mis  and 
aim.]  Not  aimed  rightly. 

The  idle  stroke  enforcing  furious  way, 
Missing  the  mark  of  his  misaimed  sight, 
Did  fall  to  ground.  Fairy  Queen. 

Mi'santhrope,  mis-a.n'fArope.SU3  )  n.  s. 
Misa'nthropos,  mis-an'Mro-pos.  5      ["»'- 
santhrofie,  French;  f*.te-civS-pair&>.]  A  ha- 
ter of  mankind. 
I  am  misanlhropos,  and  hate  mankind.     Shaksp. 
Alas,  poor  dean!  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope; 
This  into  gen'ral  odium  drew  him.  Swift. 

Misa'nthropy,  mis-an'Mro-pe.fi18  n.  s. 
[misanthrofiie,  French;  from  misan- 
thrope.~]  Hatred  of  mankind. 
Misapplication,  mis-ap-ple-ka'shfin. 
n.  s.  [mis  and  application.]  Application 
to  a  wrong  purpose. 

The  indistinction  of  many  in  the  community  of 
name,  or  the  misapplication  of  the  act  of  one  unto 
another,  hath  made  some  doubt  thereof.  Brown. 
The  vigilance  of  those  who  preside  over  these 
charities  is  so  exemplary,  that  persons  disposed  to 
do  good  can  entertain  no  suspicions  of  the  misappli- 
■eation  of  their  bounty.  Atlerbury. 

It  is  our  duty  to  be  provident  for  the  future,  and 
to  guard  against  whatever  may  lead  us  into  misap- 
plications of  it.  Rogers. 
To  Misapply',  mis-ap-pli'.  v.  a.  [mis  and 
afifily.]   To  apply  to  wrong  purposes. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied, 
And  vice  sometimes  by  actions  dignified.     Shaksp. 
The  holy  treasure  was  to  be  reserved,  and  issued 
for  holy  uses,  and  not  misapplied  to  any  other  ends. 

Bowel. 
He  that  knows,  that  whiteness  is  the  name  of  that 
colour  he  has  observed  in  snow,  will  not  misapply 
that  word  as  long  as  he  retains  that  idea.      Locke. 
To     Misappreue'nd,    mis-ap-pre-hend'. 
■v.  a.  [mis  and  apfirehend.]     Not  to  un- 
derstand rightly. 

That  your  reasonings  may  lose  none  of  their  force 
by  my  misapprehending  or  misrepresenting  them,  I 
shall  give  the  reader  your  arguments.  Locke. 

Misapprehe'nsion,  mis-ap-pre-hen'shun. 
n.  s.  [mis  and  a/i/irehension.]  Mistake; 
not  right  apprehension. 

It  is  a  degree  of  knowledge  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  causes  of  our  ignorance:  what  we  have  to  say 
under  this  head,  will  equally  concern  our  misappre- 
hensions and  errors.  Glanville. 
To  Misascri'be,  mis-as-skribe'.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  ascribe.]  To  ascribe  falsely. 

That  may  be  misascribed  to  art  which  is  the  bare 
production  of  nature.  Boyle. 

To  Misassi'on,  mis-as-sine'.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  assign.]  To  assign  erroneously. 

We  have  not  misassigned  the  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. Boyle. 
To  Misbeco'me,  mis-be- kijm'.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  become.]  Not  to  become;  to  be  un- 
seemly; not  to  suit. 

Either  she  has  a  possibility  in  that  which  I  think 
impossible,  or  else  impossible  loves  need  not  misbe- 
come me.  Sidney. 

What  to  the  dauphin  from  England? 
— Scorn  and  defiance,  slight  regard,  contempt, 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender.  Shakspeare. 

That  boldness  which  lads  get  amongst  play-fel- 
lows, has  such  a  mixture  of  rudeness  and  ill-turned 
confidence,  that  those  misbecoming  and  disingenu- 
ous ways  of  shifting  in  the  world  must  be  unlearned 
to  make  way  for  better  principles,  Locke. 


Portius,  thou  may'st  rely  upon  my  conduct; 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 

Addison. 

Misbego't,  mis-be-got'.  >      adj. 

Misbego'tten,  mis-be-got't'n.  $  [begot 
or  begotten  with  ?nis.]  Unlawfully  or 
irregularly  begotten. 

Contaminated,  base, 
And  misbegotten  blood,  I  spill  of  thine.         Shaksp. 
Your  words  have  taken  such  pains,  as  if  they 
labour'd 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour;  which,  indeed, 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  but  newly  born. 

Shakspeare. 
The  misbegotten  infant  grows, 
And,  ripe  for  birth,  distends  with  deadly  throes 
The  swelling  rind,  with  unavailing  strife, 
To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  and  pushes  into  life. 

Dryden. 
To  Misbeha've,  mis-be-have'.  v.  n.  [mis 
and  behave.]  To  act  or  behave  impro- 
perly. 
Misbeha'ved,  mis-be-hav'd'.  adj.  [mis 
and  behaved.]  Untaught;  ill-bred;  un- 
civil. 

Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array; 
But,  like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench, 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  tby  love.  Shaksp. 

Misbeha'viour,  mis-be-have'yur.  n.  s. 
[mis  and  behaviour7\  111  conduct;  bad 
practice. 

The  misbehaviour  of  particular  persons  does  not 
at  all  affect  their  cause,  since  a  man  may  act  lauda- 
bly in  some  respects,  who  does  not  so  in  others. 

Mdison. 

Misbeli'ef,  mis-be-leef.  n.  s.  [mis  and 
belief.]  False  religion;  a  wrong  belief. 

Misbeli'ever,  mis-be-lee'vur.  n.  s.  [mis 
and  believer.]  One  that  holds  a  false  re- 
ligion, or  believes  wrongly. 

Yes,  if  I  drew  it  with  a  curst  intent 
To  take  a  misbeliever  to  my  bed, 
It  must  be  so.  Dryden. 

To  Misca'l,  mis-kawl.406  v.  a.  [mis  and 

call.]  To  name  improperly. 

My  heart  will  sigh  when  1  miscal  it  so.     Shaksp. 

The  third  act,  which  connects  propositions  and 

deduceth  conclusions  from  them,  the  schools  call 

discourse;  and  we  shall  not  miscal  it  if  we  name  it 

reason.  Glanville. 

What  you  miscal  their  folly  is  their  care. 

Dryden. 

To  Miscalculate,  mls-kal'ku-late.  v.  a. 

[mis  and  calculate.]  To  reckon  wrong. 

After  all  the  care  1  have  taken,  there  may  be,  in 

such  a  multitude  of  passages,  several  misquoted, 

misinterpreted,  and  miscalculated.  Arbuthnot. 

Misoa'rriage,  mis-kar'ridje.30  n.  s.  [mis 

and  carriage.] 
1.  Unhappy  event  of  an  undertaking;  fail- 
ure; ill  conduct. 

Resolutions  of  reforming  do  not  always  satisfy 
justice,  nor  prevent  vengeance  for  former  miscar- 
riages. King  Charles. 

When  a  counsellor,  to  save  himself, 
Would  lay  miscarriages  upon  his  prince, 
Exposing  him  to  public  rage  and  hate, 
O,  'tis  an  act  as  infamously  base, 
As,  should  a  common  soldier  skulk  behind, 
And  thrust  his  general  in  the  front  of  war.  Dryden. 

If  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  liberty  he  had,  to 
examine  what  would  really  make  for  his  happiness, 
misleads  him,  the  miscarriages  that  follow  on  it  must 
be  imputed  to  his  own  election.  Locke. 

A  great  part  of  that  time  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  earth  had  to  spare,  and  whereof  they 
made  so  ill  use,  was  now  employed  in  digging  and 


plowing;  and  the  excess  of  fertility  which  contri- 
buted so  much  to  their  miscamages,  was  retracted 
and  cut  off.  Woodward. 

Your  cures  aloud  you  tell, 
But  wisely  your  miscarriages  conceal.  Garth. 

How,  alas!  will  he  appear  in  that  awful  day, 
when  even  the  failings  and  miscarriages  of  the  righ- 
teous shall  not  be  concealed,  though  the  mercy  of 
God  be  magnified  in  their  pardon.  Rogers. 

2.  Abortion;  act  of  bringing  forth  before 
the  time. 

There  must  be  miscarriages  and  abortions;  for 
there  died  many  women  with  child.  Graunt. 

To  Misoa'rry,  mis-kar're.  v.  n.  [mis  and 
carry.] 

1.  To  fail;  not  to  have  the  intended  event; 
not  to  succeed;  to  be  lost  in  an  enter- 
prise; not  to  reach  the  effect  intended. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  Frederick,  the  great  sol- 
dier, who  miscarried  at  sea?  Shaksp. 

Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried.  Shaksp. 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector? 
— It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet: 
But  so  it  must  be  if  the  king  miscarry.         Shaksp. 

If  you  miscarry, 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  ceases.  Shaksp. 

Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried, 
my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low. 

Shakspeare. 

I  could  mention  some  projects  which  I  have 
brought  to  maturity,  and  others  which  have  miscar- 
ried. Addison. 

No  wonder  that  this  expedient  should  so  often 
miscarry,  which  requires  so  much  art  and  genius  to 
arrive  at  any  perfection  in  it.  Swift. 

2.  To  have  an  abortion. 

Give  them  a  miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts. 

Hosea. 

So  many  politick  conceptions  so  elaborately  form- 
ed and  wrought,  and  grown  at  length  ripe  for  a  de- 
livery, do  yet,  in  the  issue,  miscarry  and  prove  abor- 
tive. South. 

His  wife  miscarried;  but  the  abortion  proved  a 
female  foetus.  Pope  and  Arbuthnot. 

You  have  proved  yourself  more  tender  of  another's 
embrios,  than  the  fondest  mothers  are  of  their  own; 
for  you  have  preserved  every  thing  that  I  miscarried 
of.  Pope. 

To  Misca'st,  mis-kast'.  v.  a.  [?nis  and 
cast.]     To  take  a  wrong  account  of. 

Men  miscast  their  day,  for  in  their  age  they  de- 
duce the  account  not  from  the  day  of  their  birth,  but 
the  year  of  our  Lord  wherein  ihey  were  born. 

Brown. 

Miscella'ne,  mis-sel-lane'.  n.  s.  [miscel- 

laneus,  Latin.     This  is  corrupted  into 

mastlin  or  mestlin.]     Mixed  corn:  as, 

wheat  and  rye. 

It  is  thought  to  be  of  use  to  make  some  nnscellane 
in  corn;  as  if  you  sow  a  few  beans  with  wheat,  your 
wheat  will  be  the  better.  Bacon. 

Miscellaneous,  mis-sel-la'ne-us.  adj. 
[miscellaneus,  Latin.]  Mingled;  compo- 
sed of  various  kinds. 

Being  miscellaneous  in  many  things,  he  is  to  be 
received  with  suspicion;  for  such  as  amass  all  rela- 
tions must  err  in  some,  and  without  offence  be  un- 
believed  in  many.  Brown. 

And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confus'd, 
A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 
Things  vulgar,  and  well  weigh'd  scarce  worth  the 
praise.  Milton. 

Miscella'neousness,  mis-sel-la'ne-us- 
nes.  n.  s.  [from  miscellaneous.]  Com- 
position of  various  kinds. 
MI'SCELLANY,  mis'sel-len-e.603  adj. 
[mi&ctllaneus,  Latin.]  Mixed  of  vari- 
ous kinds. 
The  power  of  Spain  consisteth  in  a  veteran  army, 
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compounded  of  miscellany  forces  of  all  nations. 

Bacon. 


Mi'scellany,  mis'sel-len-e.  n.  s.  A  mass 
formed  out  of  various  kinds. 

I  acquit  myself  of  the  presumption  of  having  lent 
my  name  to  recommend  miscellanies  or  works  of 
other  men.  Pope. 

When  they  have  joined  their  pericranies, 
Out  skips  a  book  of  miscellanies.  Swift. 

Mischa'nce,  mis-tshanse'.  n.  s.  [?nis  and 
chance.']  Ill  luck;  ill  fortune;  misfor- 
tune; mishap. 

The  lady  Cccropia  sent  him  to  excuse  the  mis- 
chance of  her  beasts  ranging  in  that  dangerous  sort. 

Sidney. 
Extreme  dealing  had  driven  her  to  put  herself 
with  a  great  lady,  by  which  occasion  she  had  stum- 
bled upon  such  mischances  as  were  little  for  the  ho- 
nour of  her  family.  Sidney. 

View  these  letters  full  of  bad  mischance, 
France  is  revolted.  Shaksp. 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 
And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain. 

Shakspeare. 
Nothing  can  be  a  reasonable  ground  of  despising 
a  man  but  some  fault  chargeable  upon  him ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  a  fault  that  is  not  naturally  in  a  man's 
power  to  prevent;  otherwise  it  is  a  man's  unhappi- 
ness,  his  mischance  or  calamity,  but  not  his  fault. 

South. 
MI'SCHIEF,  mis'tshlf.2"  n.  s.  [meschef 
old  French.] 

1.  Harm;  hurt;  whatever  is  ill  and  injuri- 
ously done. 

The  law  in  that  case  punisheth  the  thought;  for 
better  is  a  mischief  than  an  inconvenience.  Spenser- 
Come  you  murttfring  ministers! 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief.  Shaksp. 

Thy  tougue  deviseth  mischiefs.  Psalms. 

Was  I  the  cause  of  mischief,  or  the  man, 
Whose  lawless  lust  the  fatal  war  began?     Drydcn. 

2.  Ill  consequence;  vexatious  affair. 
States  call  in  foreigners  to  assist  them  against  a 

common  enemy;  but  the  mischief  was,  these  allies 
would  never  allow  that  the  common  enemy  was  sub- 
dued. Swift. 
To  Mi'sohief,  mis'tshif.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  hurt;  to  harm;  to  injure. 

If  the  greatest  inward  heat  be  not  sweetened  by 
meekness,  or  not  governed  by  prudence,  can  it  bring 
to  our  souls  any  benefit?  rather  it  mischiefs  them. 

Sprat. 

Mi'schiefmaker,  mis'tshif-ma-kur.  n.  s. 

[from  mischief  and  make.]     One   who 

causes  mischief. 

Mischief-making,      mis'tshif-make-ing. 

adj.   Causing  harm. 

Come  not  thou  with  mischief-making  beauty, 
To  interpose  between  us;  look  not  on  him.     Rowe. 
Mi'scHiEvous,mis'tshe-vus.277  adj.  [from 
mischief.] 

1.  Harmful;  hurtful;  destructive;  noxious; 
pernicious;  injurious;  wicked:  used  both 
of  persons  and  things. 

This  false,  wily,  doubling  disposition  is  intolera- 
bly mischievous  to  society.  South. 

I'm  but  a  half-strain'd  villain  yet; 
But  mongrel  mischievous.  Dryden. 

He  had  corrupted  or  deluded  most  of  his  servants, 
telling  them  that  their  master  was  run  mad;  that  he 
had  disinherited  his  heir,  and  was  going  to  settle  his 
estate  upon  a  parish-boy;  that  if  he  did  not  look  af- 
ter their  master,  he  would  do  some  very  mischievous 
thing-  jJrbuthnot. 

2.  Spiteful;  malicious.  -dinsworth. 
Mi'schievously,    mis'tshe-vus-le.     adv. 

[from  mischief]  Noxiously;   hurtfully; 
wickedlv. 


Nor  was  the  cruel  destiny  content 
To  sweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too; 

But  like  a  harden'd  felon  took  a  pride 
To  work  more  mischievously  slow, 

And  plundered  first,  and  then  destroy'd.  Dryden. 
Mi'schtevousness,  mls'tshe-vus-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  mischievous.]    Hurtfulness;  per- 
niciousness;  wickedness. 

Compare  the  harmlessness,  the  tenderness,  the 
modesty,  and  the  ingenuous  pliableness,  which  is  in 
youth,  with  the  mischievousness,  the  slyness,  the 
craft,  the  impudence,  the  falsehood,  and  the  con- 
firmed obstinacy  found  in  an  aged,  long-practised 
sinner.  South. 

Mi'scible,  mis'se-bl.406  adj.  [from  mis- 
ceo,  Latin.]     Possible  to  be  mingled. 

Acid  spirits  are  subtile  liquors  which  come  over 
in  distillations,  not  inflammable,  miscible  with  water. 

Jlrbulhnot. 
Miscita'tion,  mis-si-ta'shun.  n.  s.  \_mis 
and  citation.]  Unfair  or  false  quotation. 
Being  charged  with  miscitalion  and  unfair  deal- 
ing, it  was  requisite  to  say  something;  honesty  is  a 
tender  point.  Collier. 

To  Misci'te,  mis-site',  v.  a.  [mis  and  cite.] 

To  quote  wrong. 
Miscla'im,  mis-klame'.  n.  s.    [mis   and 
claim.]     Mistaken  claim. 

Error,  misclaim  and  forgetfulness,  become  sui- 
tors for  some  remission  of  extreme  rigour.     Bacon. 

Miscomputa'tion,  mis-kom-pu-ta'shun. 
n.  s.  [mis  and  computation.]  False 
reckoning. 

It  was  a  general  misfortune  and  miscomputation 
of  that  time,  that  the  party  had  so  good  an  opinion 
of  their  own  reputation  and  interest.        Clarendon. 

Misconce'it,      mis-kon-seet'.  > 

Misconce'ption,      mis-kdn-sep'shun.    } 
n.  s.  [mis  and  conceit,  and  conception.] 
False  opinion;  wrong  notion. 

The  other  which  instead  of  it  we  are  required  to 
accept  is  only  by  error  and  misconceit  named  the 
ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ;  no  one  proof  being  as 
yet  brought  forth,  whereby  it  may  clearly  appear  to 
be  so  in  very  deed.  Hooker. 

It  cannot  be  that  our  knowledge  should  be  other 
than  an  heap  of  misconception  and  error.  Glanville. 

Great  errors  and  dangers  result  out  of  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  names  of  things.  Harvey. 

It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  those  pieces 
of  most  ancient  history,  which  have  been  chiefly 
preserved  in  Scripture,  confirmed  anew;  and  freed 
from  those  misconceptions  or  misrepresentations 
which  made  them  sit  uneasy  upon  the  spirits  even 
of  the  best  men.  Burnet. 

To  Misconceive,  mis-kon-seve'.  v.  a. 
[mis  and  conceive.]  To  misjudge;  to 
have  a  false  notion  of. 

Ne  let  false  whispers,  breeding  hidden  fears, 
Break  gentle  sleep  with  misconceived  doubt.  Spens. 
Our  endeavour  is  not  so  much  to  overthrow  them 
with  whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them  just  and 
reasonable  causes  of  those  things,  which,  for  want 
of  due  consideration  heretofore,  they  misconceived. 

Hooker. 
Misconceived  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy.  Shaksp. 

Misco'nduot,  mis-kon'dukt.  n.  s.  [mis 
and  conduct.]  Ill  behaviour;  ill  man- 
agement. 

They  are  industriously  proclaimed  and  aggrava- 
ted by  such  as  are  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  same 
slips  or  misconducts  in  their  own  behaviour.  Jlddison. 
It  highly  concerned  them  to  reflect,  how  great 
obligation  both  the  memory  of  their  past  misconduct, 
and  their  present  advantages,  laid  on  them,  to  walk 
with  care  and  circumspection.  Rogers. 

To   Miscoxdu'ct,  mls-kon-dukt'.   v.   a. 


[mis  and  conduct.]     To  manage  amiss; 
to  carry  on  wrong. 
Misconje'cture,  mis-kon-jek'tshure.  v. 
s.     [mis   and   conjecture.]      A     wrong 
guess. 

I  hope  they  will  plausibly  receive  our  attempts, 
or  candidly  correct  our  misconjectures.  Brown. 

To  Misconje'cture,  mis-kon-jek'tshure. 
v.  a.  [rnis  and  coiijecture.]     To  guess 
wrong. 
Misconstruction,    mis-kon-struk'shun. 
n.  s.  [mis   and  construction.]     Wrong 
interpretation  of  words  or  things. 
It  pleas'd  the  king  his  master  very  lately 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction, 
When  he  conjunct,  and  flatt'ring  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  behind.  Shaksp. 

Others  conceive  the  literal  acceptation  to  be  a 
misconstruction  of  the  symbolical  expression. 

Brown. 
Those  words  were  very  weakly  inserted  where 
they  are  so  liable  to  misconstruction.    Stilling  fleet. 
To    Misco'nstrue,    mis-kon'stru.    v.    a. 
[mis  and  construe.]  To  interpret  wrong. 
That  which  by  right  exposition  buildeth  up  chris- 
tian faith,  being  misconstrued  breedeth  error;  be- 
tween true  and  false  construction  the  difference  rea- 
son must  shew.  Hooker. 

We  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons; 
That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who,  haply,  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him.  Shaksp. 

Many  of  the  unbelieving  Israelites  would  have 
misconstrued  this  story  of  mankind.  Raleigh. 

Do  not,  great  sir,  misconstrue  his  intent, 
Nor  call  rebellion  what  was  prudent  care, 
To  guard  himself  by  necessary  war.  Dryden. 

A  virtuous  emperor  was  much  afflicted  to  find  his 
actions  misconstrued  and  defam'd  by  a  party. 

•Addison. 

Miscontinuance,     mis-kon-tin'nu-anse. 

n.  s.  [mis  and  continuance.]  Cessation; 

intermission. 

To  Misco'unsel,  mis-koun'sel.  v.  a.  [mis 

and  counsel.]     To  advise  wrong. 

Every  thing  that  is  begun  with  reason 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  his  end, 
But  things  miscounselled  must  needs  miswend. 

Spenser. 

To  Misco'unt,  mls-kount.   v.  a.   [mes- 

counter,  French;   mis  and  count.]     To 

reckon  wronq;. 

Mi'screance,  mls'kre-anse.    }  n.  s.  [from 
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Mi'screancy,  mis'kre-an-se. }  mescre- 
ance  or  mescroiance,  French.]  Unbe- 
lief; false  faith;  adherence  to  a  false  re- 
ligion. 

If  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscreance, 
And  my  true  liegeman  yield  thyself  for  ay, 

Life  will  I  grant  thee  for  thy  valiance.    Spenser. 

The  more  usual  causes  of  deprivation  are  mur- 

ther,  man-slaugther,  heresy,  miscreancy,  atheism, 

simony.  Jlyliffe. 

MI'SCREANT,  mis'kre-ant.  tt.  s.   [mes- 


mt,  Fr.] 


one  who 


1.  One  that  holds  a  false  faith; 
believes  in  false  gods. 

Tlieir  prophets  justly  condemned  them  as  an  adul- 
terous seed,  and  a  wicked  generation  of  miscreants, 
which  had  forsaken  the  living  God.  Hooker. 

2.  A  vile  wretch. 
Now  by  Apollo,  king, 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 
— O  vassal!  mism-eant!  Shaksp. 

If  extraordinary  lenily  proves  ineffectual,  those 
miscreants  ought  to  be  made  sensible  that  our  con- 
stitution is  aimed  with  force.  Jlddison. 
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Miscrea/te,  mis-kre-ate'.      ?    adj 
Miscrea'ted,  mis-kre-a-ted.  $  and  creat 
ed.]     Formed   unnaturally   or   illegiti- 
mately; made  as  by  a  blunder  of  nature. 

Then  made  he  head  against  his  enemies, 
And  Ymner  slew  or  Logris  miscreate.  Fairy  Queen. 

Eftsoons  he  took  that  miscreated  fair, 
And  that  false  other  sprite,  on  whom  he  spread 
A  seeming  body  of  the  subtile  air.  Spenser. 

God  forbid,  my  lord, 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  read- 


ing;; 


With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth.     Shaksp. 
Misde'ed,  mis-deed'',  n.  s.  \jnis  and  deed.] 

Evil  action. 

O  God, 
If  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds, 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone.  Shaksp. 

Evils,  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought. 

Millon. 
Chas'd  from  a  throne,  abandon'd,  and  exil'd 
For  foul  misdeeds  were  punishments  too  mild. 

Dryden, 
To  Misde'em,  mis-deem',  v.  a.  [mis  and 
dee?n.]     To  judge  ill  of;  to  mistake. 

All  unweeting  an  enchanter  bad 
His  sense  abus'd,  and  made  him  to  misdeem 
My  loyalty,  not  such  as  it  did  seem.      Fairy  Queen. 

Besides,  were  we  unchangeable  in  will, 
And  of  a  wit  that  nothing  could  misde&m; 

Equal  to  God,  whose  wisdom  shineth  still, 
And  never  errs,  we  might  ourselves  esteem.  Davies, 
To  Misdeme'an,  mis-de-mene'.  v.  a.  \_mis 
and  demean.~\     To  behave  ill. 

From  frailty 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach  us, 
Have  misdemean'd  yourself.  Shaksp. 

Misdeme'anor,  mis-de-me'nur.166  n.  s. 
[mis  and  demean.]  Offence;  ill  beha- 
viour; something  less  than  an  atrocious 
crime. 

The  house  of  commons  have  only  power  to  cen- 
sure the  members  of  their  own  house,  in  point  of 
election,  or  misdemeanors  in  or  towards  that  house. 

Bacon. 

It  is  no  real  disgrace  to  the  church  merely  to  lose 

her  privileges,  but  to  forfeit  them  by  her  fault  or 

misdemeanor.  South. 

These  could  never  have  touched  the  head,  or 

stopped  the  source  of  these  unhappy  misdemeanors, 

for  which  the  punishment  was  sent.  Woodxoard. 

Misdevo'tion,  mis-de-vo'shun.  n.  s.  [mis 

and  devotion.]     Mistaken  piety. 

A  place,  where  misdevotion  frames 
A  thousand  prayers  to  saints,  whose  very  names 
The  church  knew  not,  heav'n  knows  not  yet.  Donne. 
Misdi'et,  mis-di'et.  n.  s.  [mis  and  diet.] 
Improper  food. 

A  dropsy  through  his  flesh  did  flow, 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew.  Fairy  Queen. 
To  Misdisti'nguisii,  mis-dis-ting'gwish. 
v.  a.  [7>iis  and  distinguish.']     To  make 
wrong  distinctions. 

If  we  imagine  a  difference  where  there  is  none, 
because  we  distinguish  where  we  should  not,  it  may 
not  be  denied  that  we  misdistinguish.  Hooker. 

To  Misno',  mis-doo'.  v.  a.  [mis  and  do.] 
To  do  wrong;  to  commit  a  crime. 
Afford  me  place  to  shew  what  recompence 
T'wards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  misdone. 

Milton. 
To  Misuo',  mis-doo'.  v.  n.  To   commit 
faults. 

Try  the  erring  soul 
Not  Wilfully  misdoing,  but  unaware 
Misled.  Milton. 

I  have  misdone,  and  I  endure  the  smart, 
Loth  to  acknowledge,  but  more  loth  to  part. 

Dry  den. 


[mis  iMisdo'er,  mis-doo'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  mis- 
do.']  An  offender;  a  criminal;  a  male- 
factor. 

Were  they  not  contained  in  duty  with  a  fear  of 
law,  which  inflicteth  sharp  punishments  to  misdoers, 
no  man  should  enjoy  any  thing.  Spenser. 

Misdo'ing,  mis-doo'ing.  n.  s.  [from  mis- 
do.]     Offence;  deviation  from  right. 

The  worst  is,  to  think  ourselves  safe  so  long  as 
we  keep  our  injuries  from  the  knowledge  of  men, 
and  out  of  our  own  view,  without  any  awe  of  that 
all-seeing  eye  that  observes  all  our  misdoings. 

VEstrange. 

To  Misdo'ubt,  mis-dout'.  v.  a.  [mis  and 
doubt.]  To  suspect  of  deceit  or  danger. 

If  she  only  misdoubted  me,  I  were  in  heaven;  for 
quickly  1  would  bring  sufficient  assurance.    Sidney. 

I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife,  but  I  would  be  loth  to 
turn  them  both  together;  a  man  may  be  too  confi- 
dent. Shakspeare. 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush; 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 
Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  and 
kill'd.  Shaksp. 

If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  farther.    Shaksp. 

To  believe  his  wiles  my  truth  can  move, 
Is  to  misdoubt  my  reason  or  my  love.  Dryden. 

Misdo'ubt,   mis-dout'.    n.  s.    [mis   and 
doubt.] 

1 .  Suspicion  of  crime  or  danger. 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 

As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion; 

His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 

That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 

He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend.       Shaksp. 

2.  Irresolution;  hesitation. 
York,  steel  thy  fearful  thoughts, 

And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution.  Shaksp. 

MISE,  rmzQ.  n.s.  [French.]  Issue.  Law 
term.  Diet. 


To  Misemplo'y,  mis-em-ploe'.  v.  a.  [tow 
and  employ.]  To  use  to  wrong  pur- 
poses. 

Their  frugal  father's  gains  they  misemploy, 
And  turn  to  point  and  pearl,  and  every  female  toy. 

Dryden. 
Some  taking  things  upon  trust,  misemploy  their 
power  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dic- 
tates of  others.  Locke. 
That  vain  and  foolish  hope,  which  is  misemployed 
on  temporal  objects,  produces  many  sorrows. 

Mdison. 
They  grew  dissolute  and  prophane:  and  by  mis- 
employing the  advantages  which  God  had  thrown 
into  their  lap,  provoked  him  to  withdraw  them. 

Jitlerbury. 

Misemplo'yment,  mis-em-ploe'ment.  ns. 
[mis  and  employment.]  Improper  ap- 
plication. 

An  improvident  expence,  and  misemployment  of 
their  time  and  faculties.  Hale. 

Mi'ser,  mi'zur.98  n.  s.  [miser,  Latin.] 
1.  A  wretched  person;  one  overwhelmed 
with  calamity. 

Do  not  disdain  to  carry  with  you  the  woful  words 
of  a  miser  now  despairing;  neither  be  afraid  to  ap- 
pear before  her,  bearing  the  base  title  of  the  sen- 
der. Sidney. 
I  wish  that  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  fore- 
token of  misfortune  to  have  met  with  such  a  miser 
as  I  am.  Sidney. 

Fair  son  of  Mars,  that  seek  with  warlike  spoil 
And  great  atchievements,  great  yourself  to  make, 
Vouchsafe  to  stay  your  steed  for  humble  miser's 
sake.  Spenser. 

.  A  wretch;  a  mean  fellow. 


Decrepit  miser!  base  ignoble  wretch! 

I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood.  Shaksp. 

3.  A  wretch  covetous  to  extremity;   one 

who  in  wealth  makes  himself  miserable 

by  the  fear  of  poverty.  This  is  the  only 

sense  now  in  use. 

Though  she  be  dearer  to  my  soul  than  rest 
To  weary  pilgrims,  or  to  misers  gold, 
Rather  than  wrong  Castalio,  I'd  forget  her.  Otway, 

No  silver  saints  by  dying  misers  giv'n, 
Here  brib'd  the  rage  of  ill-requited  Heav'n; 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise, 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise.         Pope. 
Mi'serable,  miz'ziir-a-bl.667  adj.  [miser- 
able, French;  miser,  Latin.] 

1.  Unhappy;  calamitous;  wretched. 

0  nation  miserable, 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  scepter'd! 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again? 

Shakspeare. 
Most  miserable  is  the  desire  that's  glorious. 

Shakspeare. 
What's  more  miserable  than  discontent?    Shaksp. 
There  will  be  a  future  state,  and  then  how  miser- 
able is  the  voluptuous  unbeliever  left  in  the  lurch. 

South. 
What  hopes  delude  thee,  miset  able  man  ?  Dryden. 

2.  Wretched;  worthless. 

Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.  Job. 

3.  Culpably  parsimonious;  stingy.  In  low 
language. 

.  Despicable;  wretched;  mean:  as,  a  mi- 
serable person. 

Mi'serableness,  miz'zur-a-bl-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  miserable.]     State  of  misery. 

Mi'serably,  miz'zur-a-ble.  adv.  [from 
miserable.] 

1.  Unhappily;  calamitously. 

Of  the  five  employed  by  him,  two  of  them  quar- 
relled, one  of  which  was  slain,  and  the  other  hang- 
ed for  il;  the  third  drowned  himself;  the  fourth, 
though  rich,  came  to  beg  his  bread;  and  the  fifth 
was  miserably  stabbed  to  death.  South. 

2.  Wretchedly;  meanly. 
As  the  love  I  bear  you  makes  me  thus  invite  you, 

so  the  same  love  makes  me  ashamed  to  bring  you 
to  a  place  where  you  shall  be  so,  not  spoken  by  ce- 
remony but  by  truth,  miserably  entertained.  Sidney. 

3.  Covetously.  Ainsworth. 
Mi'sery,  miz'zur-e.440  667  n.  s.  [miseria, 

misere,  Fr.] 

1.  Wretchedness;  unhappiness. 
My  heart  is  drown 'd  with  grief, 

My  body  round  engirt  with  misery.  Shaksp. 

Happiness,  in  its  full  extent  is  the  utmost  plea- 
sure we  are  capable  of,  and  misery  the  utmost  pain. 

Locke. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  found  more  easy  to  forget  the 
language  than  to  part  entirely  with  those  tempers 
which  we  learnt  in  misery.  Law. 

2.  Calamity;  misfortune;  cause  of  misery. 
When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 

We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes.      Shaksp. 

The  gods  from  heav'n  survey  the  fatal  strife, 
And  mourn  the  miseries  of  human  life.  Dryden. 
I.  [from  miser.]  Covetousness;  avarice. 
Not  in  use.  Miser  now  signifies  not 
an  unhappy,  but  a  covetous  man;  yet 
misery  now  signifies  not  covetousness 
but  unhappiness. 

He  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  th'  world:  he  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give.  Shaksp. 

In  a  fabrick  of  forty  thousand  pounds  charge,  I 
wish  thirty  pounds  laid  out  before  in  an  exact  mo- 
del; for  a  little  misery  may  easily  breed  some  ab- 
surdity of  greater  charge.  Wotton. 
Miseste'em,  mis-e-steem'.  n.  s.  [?nis  and 
estee?n.]  Disregard;  slight. 
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To  Misfa'shion,  mis-fash'un.  v.  a.  [mis 

and  fas  hi  on.]  To  form  wrong. 

A  thing  in  reason  impossible  thorough  their  mis- 

fashioned  preconceit,  appeared  unto  them  no  less 

certain,  than  if  nature  had  written  it  in  the  very 

foreheads  of  all  the  creatures  of  God.        Hakewill. 

To   Misfo'rm,   mis-form',  v.  a.  [mis  and 

form.~\  To  put  in  an  ill  form. 

His  monstrous  scalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore, 
And  that  misformed  shape  misshaped  more.  Spenser. 
Misfo'rtuxe,  mis-f6r'tshunc.4Hl  n.  s.  [?nis 
and  for  tune.']  Calamity;  ill  luck;  want 
of  good  fortune. 
Fortune  thus  'gau  say,  misery  and  misfortune  is 
all  one, 
And  of  misfortune  fortune  hath  only  the  gift.  Sidney. 

What  world's  delight,  or  joy  of  living  speech 
Can  heart  so  plung'd  in  sea  of  sorrows  deep, 
And  heaped  with  so  huge  misfortunes  reach? 

Spenser. 

Consider  why  the  change  was  wrought, 

You'll  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault.  Addison. 

To    Misgi've,    nus-giv'.    v.  a.   [mis   and 

give]  To  fill  with  doubt;  to  deprive  of 

confidence.     It  is  used  always  with  the 

reciprocal  pronoun. 

As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young  Rich- 
mond; 
So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm  or  ours.  Shaksp. 

This  is  strange!   Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne? 
My  heart  misgives  me.  Shakspearc. 

Yet  oft  his  heart  divine  of  something  ill, 
Misgave  him.  Milton. 

His  heart  misgave  him,  that  these  were  so  many 
meeting-houses;  but  upon  communicating  his  suspi- 
cions, I  soon  made  him  easy.  Addison. 
Misgi'ving,  mis-giv'ing.  n.  s.  [from  mis- 
give.] Doubt;  distrust. 

If  a  conscience  thus  qualified  and  informed,  be 
not  the  measure  by  which  a  man  may  take  a  true 
estimate  of  his  absolution,  the  sinner  is  left  in  the 
pluuge  of  infinite  doubts,  suspicions,  and  misgivings, 
both  as  to  the  measures  of  his  present  duty,  and  the 
final  issues  of  his  future  reward.  South. 

To  lYIisgo'vern,  mis-guv'urn.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  govern.]  To  govern  ill;  to  admin- 
ister unfaithfully. 

Solyman  charged  him  bitterly,  that  he  had  mis- 
governed the  state,  and  inverted  his  treasures  to  his 
own  use.  Knolles. 

Misgoverned,  mis-guv'urn'd.  adj.  [from 
misgovern.]  Rude;  uncivilized. 

Rude,  misgoverned  hands,  from  window  tops, 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  king  Richard's  head. 

Shakspeare. 

Misgo'vernance,  mls-guv'ur-nanse.  n.  s. 

[mis  and  governance.]    Irregularity. 

Thy  muse  too  long  slumbereth  in  sorrowing, 

Lulled  asleep  through  love's misgovernance.  Spenser. 

Misgo'vernment,  mis-guv'urn-ment.  n.s. 

[mis  and  government.] 
1.  Ill  administration  of  publick  affairs. 

Men  lay  the  blame  of  those  evils  whereof  they 
know  not  the  ground,  upon  public  misgovernment. 

Raleigh. 
'2.  Ill  management. 

Men  are  miserable,  if  their  education  hath  been 
so  undisciplined,  as  to  leave  them  unfurnished  of 
^kill  to  spend  their  time;  but  most  miserable,  if 
such  misgovernment  and  unskdfulness  make  them 
fall  into  vicious  company.  Taylor. 

3.  Irregularity;  inordinate  behaviour. 
There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language 
Without  offence  to  utter  them:  thus,  pretty  lady, 
1  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgoveimment.       Shaksp. 
Misgui'danck,   mis-gyi'danse.  n.  s.  [mis 
and  guidance.]  False  direction. 
VOL.  II. 


The  Nicene  council  fixed  the  equinox  the  twenty- 
first  of  March  for  the  finding  out  of  Easter;  which 
has  caused  the  misguidance  from  the  sun  which  we 
lie  under  in  respect  of  Easter,  and  the  moveable 
feasts.  Holder. 

Whosoever  deceives  a  man,  makes  him  ruin  him- 
self: and  by  causing  an  error  in  'the  great  guide  of 
his  actions,  his  judgment,  he  causes  an  error  in  his 
choice,  the  misguidance  of  which  must  naturally  en- 
gage him  to  his  destruction.  South. 

To  Misgui'de,  mis-gyide'.  v.  a.  [mis  and 
guide.]  To  direct  ill;  to  lead  the  wrong 
way. 

Hunting  after  arguments  to  make  good  one  side 
of  a  question,  and  wholly  to  neglect  those  which  fa- 
vour the  other,  is  wilfully  to  misguide  the  under- 
standing; and  is  so  far  from  giving  truth  its  due 
value,  that  it  wholly  debases  it.  Locke. 

Misguided  prince !  no  longer  urge  thy  fate, 
Nor  tempt  the  hero  to  unequal  war.  Prior. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  uiass  rules 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools.  Pope. 

Misha'f,  mis-nap',  re.  s.  \  mis  and  ha/i.] 
Ill  chance;  ill  luck;  calamity. 

To  tell  you  what  miserable  mishaps  fell  to  the 
young  prince  of  Macedon  his  cousin,  I  should  too 
much  fill  your  ears  with  strange  horrours.  Sidney. 
Since  we  are  thus  far  entered  into  the  considera- 
tion of  her  mishaps,  tell  me,  have  there  been  any 
more  such  tempests,  wherein  she  has  thus  wretched- 
ly been  wrecked?  Spenser. 

Sir  knight,  take  to  you  wonted  strength, 
And  master  these  mishaps  with  patient  might. 

Spenser. 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here, 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps.      Shak. 

It  cannot  be 
But  that  success  attends  him:  if  mishap, 
Ere  this  he  had  return'd,  with  fury  driv'n 
By  his  avengers,  since  no  place  like  this 
Can  fit  his  punishment,  or  your  revenge.       Milton. 

If  the  worst  of  al!  mishaps  hath  fallen, 
Speak;  for  he  could  not  die  unlike  himself. 

Denham. 

Mi'shmash,  mish'mash.  n.  s.    jiinswonh. 

A  low  word.  A  mingle,  or  hotchpotch. 

To  Misinfe'r,  mis-in-fer'.  v.  a.  [mis  and 

infer.]  To  infer  wrong. 

Nestorius  teaching  rightly,  that  God  and  man  are 
distinct  natures,  did  thereupon  misinjer,  that  in 
Christ  those  natures  can  by  no  conjunction  make 
one  person.  Hooker. 

To  Misinfo'rm,  mis-in-form'.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  inform.]  To  deceive  by  false  ac- 
counts. 

Some  belonged  to  a  man  of  great  dignity,  and 
not  as  that  wicked  Simon  had  misinformed. 

2  Maccabees. 

By  no  moans  trust  to  your  servants,  who  mislead 

you,  or  misinform  you;  the  reproach  will  lie  upon 

yourself.  Bacon. 

Bid  her  well  beware, 
Lest  by  some  fair  appearing  good  surpriz'd, 
She  dictate  false;  and  misinform  the  will 
To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid.  Milton. 

Misinformation,  mis-in-for-ma'shun.  n. 
s.  [from  7nisinform.]  False  intelligence; 
false  accounts. 

Let  not  such  be  discouraged  as  deserve  well,  by 
misinformation  of  others,  perhaps  out  of  envy  or 
treachery.  Bacon. 

The  vengeance  of  God,   and  the  indignation  of 
men,  will  join  forces  against  an  insulting  baseness, 
when  backed  with  greatness,  and  set  on  by  misin- 
formation. South. 
To  Misinte'rpret,  mis-in-ter'pret.  v.  a. 
[mis  and  interpret.]     To  explain  to  a 
wrong  sense,  or  wrong  intention. 
The  gentle  reader  rests  happy  to  hear  the  worthi- 


est works  misinterpreted,  the  clearest  actions  obscu- 
red, and  the  innocentest  life  traduced.  Ben  Jonson. 
Afier  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be  se- 
veral pasages  misquoted  and  misinterpreted. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  Misjo'in,  mis-join',  v.  a.  [mis  and 
join.]  To  join  unfitly  or  improperly. 

In  reason's  absence  mimick  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams; 
Ill-matching  words,  and  deeds,  long  past,  or  late. 

Milton. 
Luther,  more  mistaking  what  he  read, 
Misjoins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread.     Dryden. 

To  Misju'dge,  mis-jndje'.  v.  n.  [mis  and 
judge]  To  form  false  opinions;  to 
judge  ill. 

You  misjudge; 
You  see  through  love,  and  that  deludes  your  sight ; 
As  what  is  straight,  seems  crooked  through  the  wa- 
ter. Dryden. 
By  allowing  himself  in  what  is  innocent,  he  breeds 
offence  to  his  weak  and  misjudging  neighbour. 

Atterbury. 
Insensate! 
Too  long  misjudging  have  I  thought  thee  wise; 
But  sure  relentless  folly  steels  thy  breast.         Pope. 
To  Misju'dge,  mis-judje'.  v.  a.  To  mis- 
take; to  judge  ill  of. 

Where  we  misjudge  the  matter,  a  miscarriage 

draws  pity  after  it;  but  when  we  are  transported  by 

pride,  our  ruin  lies  at  our  own  door.       VEstrange. 

To  Misla'y,  mis-la',  v    a.  [mis  and  larj.] 

To  lay  in  a  wrong  place. 

Mean  time  my  worthy  wife  our  arms  mislay'd, 
And  from  beneath  my  head  my  sword  convey'd. 

Dryden. 
The  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature;  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when 
the  fault  lies  in  a  want  of  a  due  improvement. 

Locke. 
If  the  butler  be  the  tell-tale,  mislay  a  spoon,  so 
as  he  may  never  find  it.  Swift. 

Misla'ier,   mis-la'ur.98   n.  s.   [from  mis- 
lay.] One  that  puts  in  the  wrong  place. 
The  mislayer  of  a  mere-stone  is  to  blame:  but  the 
unjust  judge  is  the  capital  remover  of  land  marks, 
when  he  defineth  amiss  of  lands.  Bacon. 

To  Mi'sle,  mis's'i.  v.  n.  [from  mist.]  To 
rain  in  imperceptible  drops,  like  a  thick 
mist:  properly  mistle. 

Ynough,  thou  mourned  hast, 
Now  ginnes  to  mizzle,  hie  we  homeward  fast. 

Spenser. 
The  very  small  drops  of  a  misting  rain  descend- 
ing through  a  freezing  air,  do  each  of  them   shoot 
into  one  of  those  figured  icicles.  Grew. 

This  cold  precipitates  the  vapours  either  in  dews, 
or,  if  the  vapours  more  copiously  ascend,  they  are 
condensed  into  misting,  or  into  showers  of  small 
rain,  falling  in  uumerous,  thick,  small  drops. 

Dei-ham. 
In  misting  days,  when  I  my  thresher  heard, 
With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair'd.  Gay. 

To  Misle'ad,  mis-iede'.  v.  a.  preterit  and 
part. passive  misled.[mis  and  lead.]  To 
guide  a  wrong  way;  to  betray  to  mis- 
chief or  mistake. 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn.  Shaksp. 

Poor  misled  men:  your  states  are  yet  worthy  pity: 

If  you  would  hear,  and  change  your  savage  minds, 

Leave  to  be  mad.  Ben  Jonson. 

Trust  not  servants  who  mislead  or  misinform  you. 

Bacon. 
O  thievish  night, 
Why  should'st  thou  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lamhorn  thus  close  up  the  stars, 
That  nature  hung  in  heav'n,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
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With  everlasting-  oil  to  give  due  light 

To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller?  Milton. 

What  can  they  teach  and  not  mislead; 
Ignoraut  of  themselves,  of  God  much  more?  Milton. 

Thou  who  hadst  taught  me  to  forgive  the  ill, 
And  recompense,  as  friends,  the  good  misled; 

If  mercy  be  a  precept  of  thy  will, 
Return  that  mercy  on  thy  servant's  head.    Dryden. 

The  imagination,  which  is  of  simple  perception, 
doth  never  of  itself,  and  directly,  mislead  us,  yet  it 
is  the  almost  fatal  means  of  our  deception. 

Glanville. 

Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit  of 
real  bliss,  the  same  necessity  establishes  suspence, 
and  scrutiny  of  each  successive  desire,  whether  the 
satisfaction  of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  true 
happiness,  and  mislead  us  from  it.  Locke. 

'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill: 
But  of  the  two  less  dang'rous  is  th'  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense.  Pope. 

Mislk'ader,  mis-le'dur.9s  n.  s.  [from  mis- 
lead.^ One  that  leads  to  ill 

When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots; 
Till  then  I  banish  thee  on  pain  of  death, 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders.      Shaksp. 
They  have  disclaimed  and  abandoned  those  here- 
tical phantases  touching  our  Saviour,   wherein  by 
their  misleaders  they  had  been  anciently  plunged. 

Brerewood. 

Mi'slen,  mlsTin.  n.   s.   [corrupted   from 
miscellane.]  Mixed  corn:  as,  wheat  and 

rye. 

They  commonly  sow  those  lands  with  wheat, 

miskn,  and  barley.  Mortimer. 

To   Misli'ke,  mis-like',  v.   a.   [mis  and 

like.']  To  disapprove;  to  be  not  pleased 

with;  to  dislike. 

It  was  hard  to  say,  whether  he  more  liked  his 

doings,  or  misliked  the  effect  of  his  doings.    Sidney. 

Tertullian  was  not  deceived  in  the  place;   but 

Aquinas,  who  misliked  this  opinion,  followed  a  worse. 

Raleigh. 
Judge  not  the  preacher,  for  he  is  thy  judge, 
If  thou  mislike  him,  thou  conceiv'st  him  not. 

Herbert. 
Misli'ke,  mis-like',  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Disapprobation;  dislike. 

Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mislike  aside, 
Tell  me  some  reason,  why  the  lady  Gray 
Should  not  become  my  wife.  Shaksp. 

Their  angry  gestures  with  mislike  disclose, 
How  much  his  speech  offends  their  noble  ears. 

Fairfax. 
Misli'ker,  mis-li'kur.98  n.  s.  [from  mis- 
like.] One  that  disapproves. 

Open  flatterers  of  great  men,  privy  mislikers  of 
good  men,  fair  speakers  with  smiling  countenances. 

Jlscham. 
To  Misli've,  mis-liv'.  v.  n.  [mis  and  live.] 

To  live  ill. 

Should  not  thilke  God,  that  gave  him  that  good, 
Eke  cherish  his  child  if  in  his  ways  he  stood, 
For  if  he  mislive  in  leudness  and  lust, 
Little  boots  all  the  wealth  and  the  trust.      Spenser. 
To  Misma'nage,  mis-man'idje.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  manage.]  To  manage  ill. 

The  debates  of  princes'  councils  would  be  in  dan- 
ger to  be  mismanaged,  since  those  who  have  a  great 
stroke  in  them  are  not  always  perfectly  knowing  in 
the  forms  of  syllogism.  Locke. 

Mismanagement,  mis-man'idje-ment. 
n.  s.  [mis  and  management?]  Ill  man- 
agement; ill  conduct. 

It  is  mismanagement  more  than  want  of  abilities, 
that  men  have  reason  to'  complain  of  in  those  that 
differ.  Locke  ■ 

The  fall*  of  fav 'rites,  projects  of  the  great, 


Of  old  mismanagements,  taxations  new, 

All  neither  wholly  false,  nor  wholly  true.         Pope. 

To  Misma'uk,  mis-mark',  v.  a.  [mis  and 

?nark.]  To  mark  with  the  wrong  token. 

Things  are  mismarked  in  contemplation  and  life 

for  want  of  application  or  integrity.  Collier. 

To  Misma'tch,  mis-matsn'.  v.  a.  [mis  and 

match.]  To  match  unsuitably. 

What  at  my  years  forsaken !  had  1 
Ugly,  or  old,  mismalchl  to  my  desires, 
My  natural  defects  had  taught  me 
To  set  me  down  contented.  Southern. 

To  Misna'jme,  mis-name',  v.  a.  [mis  and 
name.]  To  cail  by  the  wrong  name. 

They  make  one  man's  fancies,   or  perhaps  fail- 
ings, conhuing  laws  to  others,  and  convey  them  as 
such  to  their  succeeders,  who  are  bold  to  misname 
all  unobsequiousness  to  their  incogitancy,  presump- 
tion. Boyle. 
MISNO'MER,  mis-no'mur.98  n.  s.  [Fr.j 
In  law,  an  indictment,  or  any  other  act 
vacated  by  a  wrong  name. 

To  Misodse'rve,  mis  6b-zerv'.  v.  a.  [mis 

and  observe.]  Not  to  observe  accurately. 

They  understand  it  as  early  as  they  do  language ; 

and,  if  I  misobserve  not,  they  love  to  be  treated  as 

rational  creatures  sooner  than  is  imagined.     Locke. 

Miso'gamist,    me-so^'ga-mist.1-9    n.    s. 

[/A.ITU  and  yufj-os.]    \  marriage  hater. 
Miso'gyny,    me-s6tl'je-ne.ia9  n.  s.   [[*t<ra 

and  yvv}).]   Hatred  of  women. 
To  Miso'kder,  mis-or'dur.  v.  a.  [?nis  and 
order.]     To  conduct  ill;  to  manage  ir- 
regularly. 

If  the  child  miss  either  in  forgetting  a  word,  or 
misordering  the  sentence,  I  would  not  have  the 
master  frown.  Jlscham. 

Yet  few  of  them  come  to  any  great  age,  by  rea- 
son of  their  misordered  life  when  they  were  young. 

Jlscham. 
The  time  misorder\l  doth  in  common  sense 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form, 
To  hold  our  safety  up.  Shaksp. 

Miso'rder,  mis-oi'dur.98  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]  Irregularity;  disorderly  proceed- 
ings. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Richard  the  second, 
that  his  uncles,  who  sought  to  reform  the  misorders 
of  his  counsellors,  were  assembled  in  a  wood  near 
unto  the  court,  merrily  demanded  of  one  sir  Hugh 
a  Linne,  who  had  been  a  good  military  man,  but 
was  then  somewhat  distraught  of  his  wits,  what  he 
would  advise  him  to  do?  Issue  out,  quoth  sir  Hugh, 
and  slay  them  every  mother's  son;  and  when  thou 
hast  so  done,  thou  hast  killed  all  the  faithful  friends 
thou  hast  in  England.  Camden. 

Miso'rderly,  mis-6r'"di\r-le.  adj.  [from 
?nisorder.]  Irregular;  unlawful. 

His  over-much  fearing  of  you  drives  him  to  seek 
some  misorderly  shift,  to  be  helped  by  some  other 
book,  or  to  be  prompted  by  some  other  scholar. 

Jlscham. 
To   Mispe'l,   mis-spel'.  v.   a.  [mis   and 
sfiell.]  To  spell  wrong. 

She  became   a  profest  enemy  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  scarce  ever  wrote  a  letter  to  him  with- 
out wilfully  mispelling  his  name.  Spectator. 
To  Mispe'nd,  mis-spend',  v.  a.    preterit, 
and  part.  pass,  misfient.  [mis  and  s/iend.] 
1.  To  spend  ill;   to  waste;  to  consume  to 
no  purpose;  to  throw  away. 

What  a  deal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  mispend 
the  better  part  of  life  in?  In  scattering  compliments, 
tendering  visits,  gathering  and  venting  news. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Let  him  now  endeavour  to  redeem  what  he  hath 

mispent  by  employing  more  of  that  leisure  in  this 

duty  for  the  future.  Duty  of  Man. 


First  guilty  conscience  doth  the  mirrour  bring, 
Then  sharp  remorse  shoots  out  her  angry  sting; 

And  anxious  thoughts,  within  themselves  at  strife, 
Upbraid  the  long  mispent,  luxurious  life.     Dryden. 

I  this  writer's  want  of  sense  arraign, 
Treat  all  his  empty  pages  with  disdain, 
And  think  a  grave  reply  mispent  in  vain.  Blackm. 
He  who  has  lived  with  the  greatest  care  will  find, 
upon  a  review  of  his  time,  that  he  has  something 
to  redeem ;  but  he  who  has  mispent  much  has  still  a 
greater  concern.  Rogers. 

Wise  men  retrieve  as  far  as  they  are  able,  every 
mispent  or  unprofitable  hour  which  has  slipped  from 
them.  Rogers. 

2.  To  waste:  with  a  reciprocal  pronoun. 
Now  let  the  arched  knife  their  thirsty  limbs 
Dissever,  for  the  genial  moisture  due 
To  apples,  otherwise  mispends  itself 
In  barren  twigs.  Philips. 

Misfk'nder,  mis-spend'ur.  n.  s.  [from 
miHpend.]  One  who  spends  ill  or  prodi- 
gally. 

I  suspect  the  excellency  of  those  men's  parts  who 
are  dissolute,  and  careless  mispenders  of  their  time. 

Nvrris. 
Mispersua'sion,  mis-per-svva'zhun.  n.  s. 
[mis  and  persuasion.]     Wrong  notion; 
false  opinion. 

Some  mispersuasions  concerning  the  divine  attri- 
butes tend  to  the  corrupting  men's  manners. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Mispla'ce,  mis-plase'.  v.  a.  [?nis  and 
/ilace.]  To  put  in  a  wrong  place. 
I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoul- 
ders, 
Before  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplaced.  Shaksp. 

What  little  arts  govern  the  world!  we  need  not 
An  armed  enemy,  or  corrupted  friend. 
When  service  but  misplac'd,  or  love  mistaken, 
Performs  the  work.  Denham. 

Is  a  man  betray'd  by  such  agents  as  he  employs? 
He  misplaced  his  confidence,  took  hypociisy  for 
fidelity,  and  so  relied  upon  the  services  of  a  pack  of 
villains.  South. 

Shall  we  repine  at  a  little  misplaced  charity;  we, 
who  could  no  way  foresee  the  effect!        Jltterbury. 

To  Mispo'int,  mis-point',  v  a.  [mis  and 
fioint.]  To  confuse  sentences  by  wrong 
punctuation. 

To  Mispri'se,  mis-prize',  v.  a.  Some- 
times it  signifies  mistaken,  from  the 
1  French  verb  mesfirendre;  sometimes 
undervalued  or  disdained,  from  the 
French  verb  me/iriser.  Hanmer.  It  is 
in  both  senses  wholly  obsolete. 

1.  To  mistake. 
You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood ; 

I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  slight;  to  scorn;  to  despise. 
He's  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  my  own  people  who  best  know  him,  that  I 
am  altogether  misprised.  Shaksp. 

Pluck  indignation  on  thy  head; 
By  the  misprising  of  a  maid,  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire.  Shaksp. 

Misprision,  mis-prizh'un.  n.  s.  [from  mis- 
firise.] 

1.  Scorn;  contempt.    Not  in  use. 
Here  take  her  hand, 

Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift! 

That  doth  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 

My  love,  and  her  desert.  Shaksp. 

2.  Mistake;  misconception.  Not  in  use. 
Thou  hast  mistaken  quite, 

And  laid  thy  love  juice  on  some  true  love's  sight; 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true  love  turn'd,  and  not  a  false  turn'd  true. 

Shaksp. 
We  feel  such  or  such  a  sentiment  within  us.  and 
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herein  is  no  cheat  or  misprision;  it  is  truly  so,  and 
our  sense  concludes  nothing  of  its  rise.      Glanville. 

3.  [In  common  law.]  It  signifies  neglect, 
negligence  or  oversight  Misprision  of 
treason  is  the  concealment,  or  not  dis- 
closing, of  known  treason;  for  the  which 
the  offenders  are  to  suffer  imprison- 
ment during  the  king's  pleasure,  lose 
their  goods  and  the  profits  of  their  lands 
during  their  lives.  Misprision  of  fe- 
lony, is  the  letting  of  any  person,  com- 
mitted for  treason  or  felony,  or  suspi- 
cion of  either,  to  go  before  he  be  in- 
dicted. ,       Cowell. 

To  Mispropo'rtion,  mis-pro-por'shfin. 
■v.  a.  [mis  and  proportion.]  To  join 
without  due  proportion. 

Mispro'ud,  mis-proud',  adj.  [mis  and 
firoud.~]  Vitiously  proud.     Obsolete. 

Now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt, 
Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  misproud  York. 

Shaksp. 

To  Misquo'te,  nvis-kwote'.*'5  v.  a.  [mis 

and  quote.']  To  quote  falsely. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 

Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks.  Shaksp. 

Alter  all  the  care  I  have  taken,   there  may  be 

several  passages  misquoted.  Jlrbulhnot. 

To   Misueci'te,   mis-re-site',   v.  a.  [mis 

and  recite.]  To  recite  not  according  to 

the  truth. 

He  misrecites  the  argument,  and  denies  the  con- 
sequence, which  is  clear.  Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 
To  Misre'ckon,  mls-rek"n.103  v.  a.   [?jiis 
and  reckon.]  To  reckon  wrong;  to  com- 
pute wrong. 

Whoever  finds  a  mistake  in  the  sum  total,  must 

allow  himself  out,  though  after  repeated  trials  he  may 

not  see  in  which  article  he  has  misreckoned.    Swift. 

To  Misrela'te,    mis- re-late',  v.  a.   [?nis 

and  re/ate.]   To  relate  inaccurately  or 

falsely. 

To  satisfy  me  that  he  misrelated  not  the  experi- 
ment, he  brought  two  or  three  small  pipes  of  glass, 
which  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  trying  it.    Boyle. 
Misrela'tion,  mis-re-la'-hfin.  n.  s.  [from 
misrelatt.]     False  or  inaccurate  narra- 
tive. 

Mine  aim  was  only  to  press  home  those  things  in 
writing,  which  had  been  agitated  between  us  by 
word  of  mouth;  a  course  much  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore verbal  conferences,  as  being  less  subject  to 
mistakes  and  misrelations,  and  wherein  paralogisms 
are  more  quickly  detected.  Bramhall. 

To  Misreme'mber,  inis-re-mem'bijr.-y.a. 
[mis  and  remember.]  To  mistake  by 
trusting  to  memory. 

If  I  much  misremember  not,  I  had  such  a  spirit 
from  peas  kept  long  enough  to  lose  their  verdure. 

Boyle. 

To  Misrepo'rt,  m!s-re-port'.  v.  a.  [mis 

and  report.]  To  give  a  false  account 

of;  to  give  an  account  disadvantageous 

and  false. 

His  doctrine  was  misreported,  as  though  he  had 
every  where  preached  this,  not  only  concerning  the 
Gentiles,  but  also  touching  the  Jews.  Hooker. 

A  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace.    Shaksp. 
The  wrong  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and  makes 
the  will  often  fasten  on  the  worst  side,  lies  in  misre- 
porting  upon  the  various  comparisons  of  these. 

Locke. 
Misrepo'rt,  mis-re-port',  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]    False  account;  false  and  mali- 
cious representation. 


We  defend  him  not, 
Only  desire  to  know  his  crime:  'tis  possible 
It  may  be  some  mistake  or  misreport, 
Some  false  suggestion,  or  malicious  scandal.  Denh. 
As  by  flattery  a  man  is  usually  brought  to  open 
his  bosom  to  his  mortal  enemy,  so   by  detraction, 
and  a  slanderous  misreport  of  persons,  he  is  often 
brought  to  shut  the  same  even  to  his  best  and  truest 
friends.  South. 

To  Misrepresent,  mis-r£p-pre-zent'.  v. 
a.  [mis  and  represent.]  To  represent 
not  as  it  is;  to  falsify  to  disadvantage: 
mis  often  signifies  not  only  errour,  but 
malice  or  mischief. 

Two  qualities  necessary  to  a  reader  before  his 
judgment  should  be  allowed,  are  common  honesty 
and  common  sense;  and  that  no  man  could  have 
misrepresented  that  paragraph,  unless  he  were  utter- 
ly destitute  of  one  or  both.  Swift. 
While  it  is  so  difficult  to  learn  the  springs  of  some 
facts,  and  so  easy  to  forget  the  circumstances  of 
others,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  so  grosly  mis- 
represented to  the  public  by  curious  and  inquisitive 
heads,  who  proceed  altogether  upon  conjectures. 

Swift. 

Misrepresentation,  mis-rep-pre-zen- 
ta'shin.  n.  s.  [from  misrepresent^] 

1.  The  act  of  misrepresenting. 

They  have  prevailed  by  misrepresentations,  and 
other  artifices,  to  make  the  successor  look  upon  them 
as  the  only  persons  he  can  trust.  Swift. 

2.  Account  maliciously  false. 

Since  I  have  shewn  him  his  foul  mistakes  and  in- 
jurious misrepresentations ,  it  will  become  him  pub- 
lickly  to  own  and  retract  them.  Allerbury. 

Misru'le,  mis-r661'.339  n.  s.  [mis  and 
rule.]  Tumult;  confusion;  revel;  unjust 
domination. 

In  the  portal  plac'd,  the  hcav'n-born  maid, 
Enormous  riot,  and  misrule  survey'd.  Pope. 

And  through  his  airy  hall  the  loud  misrule 
Of  driving  tempest,  is  for  ever  heard.       Thomson. 
Miss,  mis.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  mistress.] 

Bailey. 

1.  The  term  of  honour  to  a  young  girl. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 
house,  they  are  great  impediments  to  the  diversions 
of  the  servants.  Swift. 

2.  A  strumpet;  a  concubine;  a  whore;  a 
prostitute. 

All  women  would  be  of  one  piece, 
The  virtuous  matron  and  the  miss.  Hudibras. 

This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life, 
Six  misses  had  besides  his  lawful  wife.        Dryden. 

To  Miss,  mis.  -v.  a.  pret.  missed;  part. 
missed  or  mist,  [missen,  Dutch  and 
German.] 

1.  Not  to  hit  by  the  mind;  to  mistake. 

To  heav'n  their  prayers 
Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way.  Milton. 

Nor  can  I  miss  the  way,  so  strongly  drawn 
By  this  new-felt  attraction,  and  instinct.      Milton. 

2.  Not  to  hit  by  manual  aim. 
The  life  you  boasted  to  your  jav'lin  giv'n, 

Prince,  you  have  missed.  Pope. 

3.  To  fail  of  obtaining. 

If  she  desired  above  all  things  to  have  Orgalus, 
Orgalus  feared  nothing  but  to  miss  Parthenia. 

Sidney. 

So  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that,  which  one  unworthier  may  attain ; 
And  die  with  grieving.  Shaksp. 

Where  shall  a  maid's  distracted  heart  find  rest, 
If  she  can  miss  it  in  her  lover's  breast?       Dryden. 

When  a  man  misses  his  great  end,  happiness,  he 
will  acknowledge  he  judged  not  right.  Locke- 

4.  To  discover  something  to  be  unexpect- 
edly wanting. 

t2 


Without  him  I  found  a  weakness,  and  a  mistrust- 
fulness of  myself,  as  one  strayed  from  his  best 
strength,  when  at  any  time  1  missed  him.      Sidney. 

In  vain  ha\e  I  kept  all  that  this  fellow  hath  in  the 
wilderness,  so  that  nothing  was  missed.     1  Samuel. 

5.  To  be  without. 

We  cannot  miss  him;  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood.  Shaksp. 

6.  To  omit. 

He  that  is  so  tender  of  himself,  that  he  can  never 
find  in  his  heart  so  much  as  to  miss  a  meal,  by  way 
of  punishment  for  his  faults,  shews  he  is  not  much 
fallen  out  with  himself.  Duty  of  Man. 

She  would  never  miss  one  day, 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay.  Prior. 

7.  To  perceive  want  of. 

My  redoubled  love  and  care, 
May  ever  tend  about  thee  to  old  age 
With  all  things  grateful  chear'd,  and  so  supply'd, 
That  what  by  me  thou  hast  lost  thou  least  shall  miss. 

Milton. 
He  who  has  a  firm,  sincere  friend,  may  want  all 
the  rest  without  missing  them.  South. 

To  Miss,  mis.  x>.  n. 

1.  To  fly  wide;  not  to  hit. 

Flying  bullets  now 
To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow, 
They  miss  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away. 

Waller 

2.  Not  to  succeed. 
The  general  root  of  superstition  is,  that  men  ob- 
serve when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they  miss;  and 
commit  to  memory  the  one,  and  forget  and  pass  over 
the  other.  Bacon. 

0.  To  fail;  to  mistake. 

4.  To  be  lost;  to  be  wanting. 
My  lord, 
Upon  my  lady's  missing-,  came  to  me 
With  his  sword  drawn.  Shaksp. 

Thy  shepherds  we  hurt  not,  neither  was  there 
aught  missing  unto  them.  1  Samuel- 

For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 
Moses  was  in  the  mount,  and  missing  long, 
And  the  great  Thisbite,  who  on  fiery  wheels 
Rode  up  to  heav'n,  yet  once  again  to  come.  Milton. 
.  To  miscarry;  to  fail,  as  by  accident. 
Th'  invention  all  admir'd,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  th'  inventor  missed,  so  easy  it  seem'd, 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have 

thought 
Impossible.  Milton. 

6.  To  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find:  some- 
times with  of  before  the  object. 

Grittus  missing  of  the  Moldavian  fell  upon  May- 
]at.  Knolles. 

The  moral  and  relative  perfections  of  the  Deity 
are  easy  to  be  understood  by  us;  upon  the  least  re- 
flection we  cannot  miss  of  them.  Atterbury. 
Miss,  mis.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Loss;  want. 

I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man, 
Oh,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
If  1  were  much  in  love  with  vanity.  Shaksp. 

If  these  papers  have  that  evidence  in  them,  there 
will  be  no  great  miss  of  those  which  are  lost,  and 
my  reader  may  be  satisfied  without  them.      Locke. 

2.  Mistake;  errour. 

He  did  without  any  great  miss  in  the  hardest 
points  of  grammar.  Jlscham. 

J.   Hurt;  harm.     Obsolete. 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 
The  trode  is  not  so  tickle, 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste, 
Yet  is  his  misse  not  mickle.  Spenser. 

Mi'ssal,  mis'sal.  n.  s.  [missale,  Lat.  mis- 
sel, Fr.]  The  mass  book. 

By  the  rubrick  of  the  missal,  in  every  solemn 
mass,  the  priest  is  to  go  up  to  the  middle  of  the  altar. 

Stillingfteet. 

To  Missa'y,  mis-sa'.  v.  n.  [mis  and  say.] 
1.  To  speak  ill  of;  to  censure.   Obsolete- 
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Their  ill  behaviour  garres  men  missay, 
Both  of  their  doctrine  and  their  fay.  Spenser. 

2.  To  say  wrong. 

Diggon  Davie,  I  bid  her  godday, 

Or  Diggon  her  is,  or  I  missay.  Spenser. 

We  are  not  dwarfs,  but  of  equal  stature,  if  Vives 

missay  not.  Hakewill. 

To  Misse'em,  mis-seem',  v.  n.  [mis  and 

seem.] 

1.  To  make  false  appearance. 

Foul  Duessa  meet, 
Who  with  her  witchcraft  and  misseeming  sweet 
Inveigled  her  to  follow  her  desires  unmeet. 

Fairy  Queen. 

2.  To  misbecome.  Obsolete  both. 

Never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseeming  plight. 

Fairy  Queen. 
To   Misse'rve,  mis-seTv'.  v.  a.  [mis  and 
serv?.~\   To  serve  unfaithfully. 

Great  men,  who  misserved  their  country,  were 
fined  very  highly.  Jlrbvtknoi. 

To  Missha'pe,  mis-shape',  v.  a.  part,  mis- 
shaped and  misshapen,  [mis  and  shape.~\ 
\.  To  shape  iil;  to  form  ill;  to  deform. 
A  rude  misshapen,  monstrous  rabblemcnt. 

Fairy  Queen. 
His  monstrous  scalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore, 
And  that  misformed  shape,  misshaped  more. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Him  then  she  does  transform  to  monstrous  hues, 
And  horribly  misshapes  with  ugly  sights, 

Captiv'd  eternally  in  iron  mews.      Fairy  Queen. 
Let  the  misshaped  trunk  that  bears  this  head 
Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown.     Shaksp. 
Pride  will  have  a  fall:  the  beautiful  trees  go  all 
to  the  wreck  here,  and  only  the  misshapen  and  de- 
spicable dwarf  is  left  standing.  V Estrange. 

Pluto  hates  his  own  misshapen^  race, 
Her  sister  furies  fly  her  hideous  face,  Dryden. 

They  make  bold  to  destroy  ill-formed  and  mis- 
shaped productions.  Locke. 
The  Alps  broken  into  so  many  steps  and  preci- 
pices, form  one  of  the  most  irregular,  misshapen 
scenes  in  the  world.  Mdison. 
We  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  banks  of  the 
ocean  are  really  deformed,  because  they  have  not 
the  form  of  a  regular  bulwark;  nor  that  the  moun- 
tains are  misshapen,  because  they  are  not  exact  py- 
ramids or  cones.                                             Bentley. 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshaped  appear 
Consider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near, 
Which  but  proportion'd  to  their  site  or  place, 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace.     Pope. 
2.   In  Sfiakspeare,  perhaps,  it  once  signi- 
fies ill  directed:  as,  to  shape  a  coarse. 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
Misshapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask, 
I  set  on  fire.  Shaksp. 

Mi'ssile,  mis'sil.140  adj.   [?nissilis,  Latin.] 
Throvvnby  the  hand;  striking  at  ciistance. 
We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile,  dart.  Pope. 
Mi'ssion,  mish'un.49  n.  s.  [missio,  Latin.] 

1.  Commission;  the  state  of  being  sent  by 
supreme  authoi  ity. 

Her  son  tracing  the  desart  wild, 
All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set, 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best, 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high.   Milt. 

The  divine  authority  of  our  mission,  and  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  us  by  the  high  priest  of  our  profession, 
Christ  Jesus,  are  publickly  disputed  and  denied. 

Jitlerhury. 

2.  Persons  sent  on  any  account,  usually  to 
propagate  religion. 

In  these  ships  there  should  be  a  mission  of  three 
of  the  brethren  of  Solomon's  house,  to  give  us 
knowledge  of  the  sciences,  manufactures,  and  in- 
ventions of  all  the  world,  and  bring  us  books  and 
patterns;  and  that  the  brethren  should  stay  abroad 
'ill  the  new  mission.  Bacon. 


Fr.]   One  sent  to  propagate  re- 


3.  Dismission;  discharge.  Not  in  use. 
In  Caesar's  army,  somewhat  the  soldiers  would 

have  had,  yet  only  demanded  a  mission  or  discharge, 
though  with  no  intention  it  should  be  granted,  but 
thought  to  wrench  him  to  their  other  desires;  where- 
upon with  one  cry  they  asked  mission.  Bacon 

4.  Faction;  party.  Not  in  use. 

Glorious  deeds,  in  these  fields  of  late, 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themsel- 
ves, 
And  drove  great  Mars  to  faction.  Shaksp. 

Missionary,  mish'un-nar-re.    7  n.  s. 

Mi'ssioner,  mish'un-nur.9s  6125      [missi- 
on aire, 
ligion. 

You  mention  the  presbyterian  missionary,  who 
hath  been  persecuted  for  bis  religion.  Sicift. 

Like  mighty  missioner  you  come, 
Ad  partes  iutidelium.  Dryden. 

Mi'ssive,  mis'siv."3  adj.  [missive,  Fr.] 

1.  Such  as  is  sent. 

The  king  grants  a  licence  under  the  great  seal, 
called  a  conge  d'eslire,  to  elect  the  person  he  has 
nominated  by  his  letters  missive.  -Ayliffe. 

2.  Used  at  distance. 

In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try, 
Short,  and  more  short,  the  missive  weapons  fly. 

Dryden. 
MI'SSIVE,  mis'siv.188  n.  s.  [French.] 

1 .  A  letter  sent:  it  is  retained  in  Scotland 
in  that  sense. 

Great  aids  came  in  to  him ;  partly  upon  missives, 
and  partly  voluntary  from  many  parts.  Bacon. 

2.  A  messenger.  Both  obsolete. 
Rioting  in  Alexandria,  you 

Did  pocket  up  my  letters;  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience.  Shaksp. 

While  wrapt  in  the  wonder  of  it  came  missives 
from  the  king,  who  all  hail'd  me  thane  of  Cawder. 

Shaksp. 

Misspe'ak,  mis-speke'.   v.  a.    [mis    and 
speak.~]  To  speak  wrong. 

A  mother  delights  to  hear 
Her  early  child  misspeak  half-utter'd  words.  Donne. 

To  Misspe'ak,  mis-speke'.  v.  n.  To  blun- 
der in  speaking. 

It  is  not  so:  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard; 
Tell  o'er  thy  tale  again.  Shaksp. 

Mist,  mist.  n.  s.  [mift,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  low  thin  cloud;  a  small  thin  rain  not 
perceived  in  single  drops. 

Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  star, 
To  us  discovers  day  from  far; 
His  light  those  mists  and  clouds  dissolv'd 
Which  our  dark  nation  long  involv'd.         Denham. 

And  mists  condens'd  to  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 
And  clouds  dissolv'd,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 

Roscommon. 

As  a  mist  is  a  multitude  of  small  but  solid 
globules,  which  therefore  descend;  so  a  vapour,  and 
therefore  a  watry  cloud,  is  nothing  else  but  a  con- 
geries of  very  small  and  concave  globules,  which 
there-ore  ascend  to  that  height,  in  which  they  are 
of  equal  weight  with  the  air,  where  they  remain 
suspended,  till  by  some  motion  in  the  air.  being 
broken,  they  descend  in  solid  drops,  either  small,  as 
in  a  mist,  or  bigger,  when  many  of  them  run  togeth- 
er, as  in  rain.  Grew. 

But  hov'ring  mists  around  bis  brows  are  spread, 
And  night  with  sable  shades  involves  his  head. 

Dryden. 

A  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  mist  flying  high  in  the 
air,  as  a  mist  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below. 

Loci 

2.  Any  thing  that  dims  or  darkens. 

My  people's  eyes  once  blinded  with  such  mists  f 
suspicion,  they  are  misled  in  the  most  desperate  ac- 
tions- King  Charles. 

His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense, 
And  either  made  or  magnify'd  the  offence.     Dryd. 


To  Mist,  mist.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cloud;  to  cover  with  a  vapour  or  steam. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
Ii  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  she  lives.  Shaksp. 

Mista'en,  mis-tane'  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  mistake,  for  mistaken,  and  so  retained 
in  Scotland. 

This  dagger  hath  mistaken,  for  lo!  the  sheath 
Lies  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 
The  point  missheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

Shaksp 
Mista'keable,  mis-ta'ka-bl.40s  adj.  [from 
mistake  ]  Liable  to  be  conceived  wrong. 
It  is  not  strange  to  see  the  difference  of  a  third 
part  in  so  large  an  account,  if  we  consider  how  dif- 
ferently they  are  set  forth  in  minor  and  less  mis- 
takeable  numbers.  Brown. 

To  Mista'ke,  mis-take',  v.  a.  [mis  and 
take.^  To  conceive  wrong;  to  take 
something  for  that  which  it  is  not. 

These  did  apprehend  a  great  affinity  between 
their  invocation  of  saints  and  the  heathen  idolatry, 
or  else  there  was  no  danger  one  should  be  mistaken 
for  the  other.  Stillingjleet. 

This  will  make  the  reader  very  much  mistake, 
and  misunderstand  his  meaning.  Locke. 

Fancy  passes  for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily 
said  is  mistaken  for  solid.  Locke. 

Fools  into  the  notion  fall, 
That  vice  or  virtue  there  is  none  at  all: 
Ask  your  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  plain, 
'Tis  to  mistake  them  costs  the  time  and  pain.  Pope. 

To  Mista'ke,  mis-take',  v.  n.  To  err;  not 
to  judge  right. 

Seeing  God  found  folly  in  his  angels;  men's  judg- 
ments, which  inhabit  these  houses  of  clay,  cannot 
be  without  their  mistakings.  Raleigh. 

Seldom  any  one  mistakes  in  his  names  of  simple 
ideas,  or  applies  the  name  red  to  the  idea  green. 

Locke. 

Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes  occasion  mis- 
understanding among  friends.  Swift. 

To  be  Mista'ken,  mis-ta'k'n.103  To  err. 
[To  mistake  has  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
sense;  I  mistake,  je  me  tromfie.  I  am 
mistaken,  means,  I  misconceive,  I  am  in 
an  errour;  more  frequently  than  /  am 
ill  understood;  but,  my  opinion  is  mis- 
taken, means  my  opinion  is  not  rightly 
understood.^ 

The  towns,  neither  of  the  one  side  nor  the  other, 
willingly  opening  their  gates  to  strangers,  nor 
strangers  willingly  entering  for  fear  of  being  »nis<a- 
ken.  Sidney. 

England  is  so  idly  king'd: 
— You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king: 
Question,  your  grace,  the  late  embassadors, 
Ilow  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution.  Shaksp. 

Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke, 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke.    Waller. 

Mista'ke,  mis -take',  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Misconception;  errour. 

He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate;  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake.  Milton. 

Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of  the  under- 
standing from  all  possibility  of  mistake  in  what  it 
believes.  Tillotson. 

Those  terrors  are  not  to  be  charged  upon  religion, 
which  proceed  either  from  the  want  of  religion,  or 
superstitious  mistakes  about  it.  Bentley. 

Mista'kingly,  mis-ta'king-le.  adv.  [from 
mistaking.^  Erroneously;  falsely. 

The  error  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  estimative 
faculty,  which  mistakingly  concludes  that  colour  to 
belong  to  the  wall  which  does  indeed  belong  to  the 
object.  Boyle  on  Colours. 
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To  Mista'te,  mis-state',  v,  a.  [mis  and 
$taif.']  To  state  wrong. 

They  mutate  the  question,  when  they  talk  of  pres- 
sing ceremonies.  Bishop  Sanderson. 
To  Miste'ach,  mis-te-sh'.  v.  a.  [mis  and 
teach.]   To  teach  wrong. 

Such  guides  shall  be  set  over  the  several  congre- 
gations as  will  be  sure  to  misteach  them.  Sanderson. 
The  extravagances  of  the  lewdest  life  are  the 
more  consummate  disorders  of  a  mistaught  or  neg- 
lected youth.  V  Estrange. 
To  Miste'll,  mis-teT.  v.  a.  [mis  and  tell.] 

To  tell  unfaithfully  or  inaccurately. 
To  Miste'mper,  mis-tem'pur.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  tem/ier.]  To  temper  ill;  to  disorder. 

This  inundation  ofmistemper'd  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified.  Shaksp- 

Mi'ster,  mis'tur.98  adj.  [from  mestier, 
trade,  Fr.]  What  mister,  what  kind  of. 
Obsolete. 

The  redcross  knight  toward  him  crossed  fast, 
To  weet  what  mister  wight  was  so  dismay'd, 
There  him  he  finds  all  senseless  and  aghast.  Spen. 
To  Miste'rm,  mis-term',  v.  «.  [mis  and 
term.']  To  term  erroneously. 

Hence  banished,  is  banished  from  the  world; 
And  world  exil'd  is  death.     That  banished 
Is  death  misterm\l.  Shaksp. 

To  Misthi'nk,  mis-think',  v.  a.  [mis  and 
think]  To  think  ill;  to  think  wrong. 

How  will  the  country,  for  these  woful  chances, 
Misthink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfy'd.       Shaksp. 

We,  the  greatest,  are  misthought 
For  things  that  others  do.  Shaksp. 

Thoughts!  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy 
breast, 
Adam,  misthought  of  her  to  thee  so  dear!     Milton. 
To  Misti'me,   mis-time',  v.  a.  [mis  and 
time.]  Not  to  time  right;  not  to  adapt 
properly  with  regard  to  time. 
Mi'stixess,  mis'te-nes.  n.  s.  [from  misty.] 
Cloudiness;  state  of  being  overcast. 

The  speedy  depredation  of  air  upon  watry  mois- 
ture, and  version  of  the  same  into  air,  appeareth  in 
the  sudden  vanishing  of  vapoftrs  from  glass,  or  the 
blade  of  a  sword,  such  as  doth  not  at  all  detain  or 
imbibe  the  moisture,  for  the  mistiness  scattereth  im- 
mediately. Bacon. 

Mi'stion,  mis'tshCin.464^.  s.  [from  mistus, 
Lat]  The  state  of  being  mingled. 

In  animals  many  actions  are  mixt,  and  depend 
upon  their  living  form  as  well  as  that  of  jmsfion,  and 
though  they  wholly  seem  to  retain  unto  the  body, 
depart  upon  disunion.  Brown. 

Both  bodies  do,  by  the  new  texture  resulting  from 
their  mistion,  produce  colour.  Boyle. 

M:stleto'e,  miz'zl-to.472  n.  s.  [my-peel- 
tan,  Saxon;  mistel,  Danish,  birdlime; 
and  can,  a  twig.]  A  plant. 

The  flower  of  the  mistletoe  consists  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  shaped  like  a  bason,  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  beset  with  warts;  the  ovary  which  is  produced 
in  the  female  flowers  is  placed  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  plant  from  the  male  flowers,  and  consists  of  four 
shorter  leaves;  this  becomes  a  round  berry  full  of  a 
glutinous  substance,  inclosing  a  plain  heart-shaped 
seed:  this  plant  is  always  produced  from  seed,  and 
is  not  to  be  cultivated  in  the  earth,  but  will  always 
grow  upon  trees;  from  whence  the  ancients  account- 
ed it  a  superplant,  who  thought  it  to  be  an  excres- 
cence on  the  tree  without  seed.  The  manner  of  its 
propagation  is  as  follows:  the.  mistletoe  thrush,  which 
feeds  upon  the  berries  of  this  plant  in  winter  when 
it  is  ripe,  doth  open  the  seed  from  tree  to  tree;  for 
the  viscous  part  of  the  berry,  which  immediately 
surrounds  the  seed,  doth  sometimes  fasten  it  to  the 
outward  part  of  the  bird's  beak,  which,  to  get  dis- 
engaged of,  he  strikes  his  beak  at  the  branches  of  a 
neighbouring  tree,  and  so  leaves  the  seed  sticking 


by  this  viscous  matter  to  the  bark,  which  if  it  lights 
upon  a  smooth  pa«1  of  the  tree,  will  fasten  itself, 
and  the  following  winter  put  out  and  grow:  the  trees 
which  this  plant  doth  most  readily  take  upon  are 
the  apple,  the  ash,  and  some  other  smooth  rind 
trees:  whenever  a  branch  of  an  oak  tree  hath  any  of 
these  plants  growing  upon  it,  it  is  cut  oil",  and  pre- 
served by  the  curious  in  their  collections  of  natural 
curiosities.  Miller. 

If  snowe  do  continue,  sheepe  hardly  that  fare 
Crave  mistle.  and  ivie  for  them  for  to  spare.  Tusser. 

A  barren  and  detested  vale,  you  see  it  is: 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss,  and  baleful  misselto.  Shaksp. 
Misseltoe  groweth  chiefly  upon  crab  trees,  apple 
trees,  sometimes  upon  hazles,  and  rarely  upon  oaks: 
the  misseltoe  whereof  is  counted  very  medicinal:  it 
is  ever  green  winter  and  summer,  and  beaieth  a 
white  glistering  berry;  and  it  is  a  plant  utterly  dif- 
fering from  the  plant  upon  which  it  groweth.  Bacon. 

All  your  temples  strow 
With  laurel  green,  and  sacred  mislttoe.  Gay. 

Mi'stlike,  mist'like.  adj.  [mist  and  like.] 
Resembling  a  mist. 

Good  Romeo,  hide  thyself. 
— Not  I,  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans 
Mistlike  enfold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes.  Shaks. 
Misto'ld,  mis-told'.     The  part.  pass,  of 

mistell. 
Misto'ok,  mis-took'.    The  part.  pass,  of 
mistake. 

Look  nymphs,  and  shepherds,  look, 
What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty, 
Too  divine  to  be  mistook.  Milton. 

Mi'stress,    mis'tris.    n.    s.    [maistresse, 
maitresse,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  woman  who  governs:  correlative  to 
subject  or  to  servant. 

Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out, 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conj'ring  the  moon 
To  stand  's  auspicious  mistress.  Shakspeare. 

Let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Shaks. 

Like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourish 'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish.  Shakspeare. 

He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it, 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe.  Shale. 

twill  not  charm  my  tongue;  I'm  bound  to  speak; 
My  mistress  here  lies  murther'd  in  her  bed.   Shaks. 

The    late    queen's    gentlewoman!    A    knight's 
daughter! 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress',  the  queen's  queen! 

Shakspeare. 

Rome  now  is  mistress  of  the  whole  world,  sea  and 
land,  to  either  pole.  Ben  Jonson. 

Wonder  not,  sovereign  mistress!  if  perhaps 
Thou  can'st,  who  art  sole  wonder;  much  less  arm 
Thy  looks,  the  heav'n  of  mildness,  with  disdain. 

Milton. 

Those  who  assert  the  lunar  orb  presides 
O'er  humid  bodies,  and  the  ocean  guides; 
Whose  waves  obsequious  ebb,  or  swelling  run 
With  the  decliningorencreasing  moon; 
With  reason  seem  her  empire  to  maintain 
As  mistress  of  the  rivers  and  the  main.  Blackmore. 

What  a  miserable  spectacle,  for  a  nation  that 
bad  been  mistress  at  sea  so  long!  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  A  woman  who  has  something  in  pos- 
session. 

There  had  she  enjoyed  herself  while  she  was 
mistress  of  herself,  and  had  no  other  thoughts  but 
such  as  might  arise  out  of  quiet  senses.         Sidney. 

Ages  to  come,  that  shall  your  bounty  hear, 
Will  think  you  mistress  of  the  Indies  were; 
Though  streighter  bounds  your  fortune  did  confine, 
In  your  large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine. 

Waller. 

3.  A  woman  skilled  in  any  thing. 

A  letter  desires  all  young  wives  to  make  them- 
selves mistresses  of  Wingate's  Arithmetic^.     Sped- 

4.  A  woman  teacher. 


Erect  publick  schools,  provided  with  the  best  and 
ablest  masters  and  mistresses.  Swijl. 

5.  A  woman  beloved  and  courted. 
They  would  not  suffer  the  prince  to  confer  with, 

or  very  rarely  to  see,  his  mistress,  whom  they  pre- 
tended he  should  forthwith  many.  Clarendon. 

Nice  honour  still  engages  to  requite 
False  mistresses  and  proud  with  slight  for  slight. 

Granville. 

6.  A  term  of  contemptuous  address. 
Look  you  pale,  mistress. 

Do  you  perceive  the  ghastness  of  her  eye?    Shaksp. 

7.  A  whore;  a  concubine. 

Mistru'st,  mis-trust',  n.  s.  [mis  and 
trust  ]  Diffidence;  suspicion;  want  of 
confidence. 

He  needs  not  ourmistrusf,  since  he  delivers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 
To  the  directionjust.  Shakspeare. 

Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  injoins 
That  I  should  mind  thee  oft;  and  mind  thou  me! 

Mi  Hon. 
To  Mistru'st,  mis-trust'.  i>.  a.  [mis  and 
trust  ]    To  suspect;  to  doubt;  to  regard 
with  diffidence. 

Will  any  man  allege  those  human  infirmities,  as 
reasons  why  these  things  should  be  mistrusted  or 
doubted  of.  Hooker. 

By  a  divine  instinct,  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger;  as  by  proof  we  see, 
The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm.  Shaks. 

Fate  her  own  book  mistrusted  at  the  sight, 

On  that  side  war,  on  this  a  single  fight.         Cowley. 

The  relation  of  a  Spartan  youth,  that  suffered  a 

fox  concealed  under  his  robe  to  tear  out  his  bowels, 

is  mistrusted  by  men  of  business.  Brown. 

The  gen'rous  train  complies, 
Nor  fraud  mistrusts  in  virtue's  fair  disguise.     Pope. 
Mistru'stful,   mis-triist'ful.    adj.   [mis- 
trust and  full.]    Diffident;  doubting. 

I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustful,  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love.    Shaks. 

Here  the  mistrustful  fowl  no  harm  suspects, 
So  safe  are  all  things  which  our  king  protects. 

Waller. 
Mistru'stfully,     mis-triist'ful-e.     adv. 
[from    mistrustful.]     With    suspicion; 
with  mistrust. 
Mistru'stfulness,  mis-trust'ful-nes.  n. 
s.  [from  mistrustful.]  Diffidence;  doubt. 
Without  him  I  found  a  weakness,  and  a  mistrust- 
fulness of  myself,  as  one  strayed  from  his  best 
strength,  when  at  any  time  I  mist  him.         Sidney. 
Mistru'stless,  mis-trust'les.  adj.  [from 
mistrust.]  Confident;  unsuspecting. 
Where  he  doth  in  stream  mistrustless  play, 
Veil'd  with  night's  robe,  they  stalk  the  shore  abroad. 

Carew. 
Mi'sty,  mis'te.  adj.  [from  mist.] 

1.  Clouded;  overspread  with  mists. 

The  morrow  fair  with  purple  beams 
Dispers'd  the  shadows  of  the  misty  night.  F.  Queen. 

Loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night; 
Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 
Clip  dead  men's  graves;  and  from  their  misty  jaws 
Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air.  Shaks. 

Parents  overprize  their  children,  while  they  be- 
hold them  through  the  vapours  of  affection,  which 
alter  the  appearance,  as  things  seem  bigger  in  mis- 
ty mornings.  Wotton 

Now  smoaks  with  show'rs  the  misty  mountain 
ground, 
And  floated  fields  lie  undistinguisa'd  round.    Pope. 

2.  Obscure;  dark;  not  plain. 

To  Misundersta'nd,  mis-un-diir-stand'. 
v.  a.  [mis  and  understand.]  To  miscon- 
ceive; to  mistake . 
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The  words  of  Tertullian,  as  they  are  by  them  nl- 
ledged,  are  misunderstood.  Hooker. 

He  failed  in  distinguishing  two  regions,  both 
called  Eden,  and  altogether  misunderstood  two  of  the 
four  rivers.  Raleigh. 

In  vain  do  men  take  sanctuary  in  such  misunder- 
stood expressions  as  these;  and  from  a  false  per- 
suasion that  they  cannot  reform  their  lives,  never 
go  about  it.  South. 

This,  if  it  be  neglected,  will  make  the  reader 
very  much  mistake  and  misunderstand  his  meaning. 

Locke. 

Were  they  only  designed  to  instruct  the  three 
succeeding  generations,  they  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  misunderstood.  Jiddison. 

The  example  of  a  good  man  is  the  best  direction 
we  can  follow  in  the  performance  of  our  duty;  the 
most  exact  rules  and  precepts  are  subject  to  be  mis- 
understood; some  at  least  will  mistake  their  mean- 
ing. Rogers'  Sermons. 
Misundersta'nding,  mis-un-dur-stand'- 
ing.  n.  s.  [from  misunderstand.^ 

1.  Dissension;  difference;  disagreement. 

There  is  a  great  misunderstanding  betwixt  the 
corpuscular  philosophers  and  the  chemists.     Boyle. 

Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes  occasion  mis- 
understandings among  friends.  Sivift. 

2.  Errour;  misconception. 
Sever  the  construction  of  the  injury  from  the 

point  of  contempt,  imputing  it  to  misunderstanding 
or  fear.  Bacon. 

Misu'sage,  mis-u'zidje.90  n.  s.  [from  mis- 
use?] 

1.  Abuse;  ill-use. 

2.  Bad  treatment. 
To  Misu'se,  mis-itze'.437  i>.  a.  [mesuser, 

Fr.  mis  and  tiseJ]     To  treat  or  use  im- 
properly; to  abuse. 

You  misuse  the  rev'rence  of  your  place, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name 
In  deeds  dishon'rable.  Shakspeare. 

It  hath  been  their  custom  shamefully  to  misuse  the 
fervent  zea!  of  men  to  religious  arms,  by  convert- 
ing the  monies  that  have  been  levied  for  such  wars 
to  their  own  services.  Raleigh. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine.    Milton. 

Machiavel  makes  it  appear,  that  the  weakness 

of  Italy,  once  so  strong,  was  caused  by  the  corrupt 

practices  of  the  papacy,  in  depraving  and  misusing 

religion.  South. 

Misu'se,    mis-use'.437    n.    s.    [from    the 

veib.] 

1.  Evil  or  cruel  treatment. 

Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation, 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  retold.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Wrong  or  enoneous  use. 

How  names  taken  for  things  mislead  the  under- 
standing, the  attentive  reading  of  philosophical 
writers  would  discover,  and  that  in  words  little  sus- 
pected of  any  such  misuse.  Locke. 

3.  Misapplication;  abuse. 

We  have  reason  to  humble  ourselves  before  God 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  lest  he  should  punish  the 
misuse  of  our  mercies,  by  stopping  the  course  of 
them.  Mterbury. 

To  Miswe'en,  mis-ween',  v.  n.  [mis  and 
ween.']  To  misjudge;  to  distrust.  Ob- 
solete. 

Latter  times  things  more  unknown  shall  show, 
Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  misween. 

Spenser. 

To  Miswe'nd,  mis-wend',  v.  n.  [mis  and 
peban,  Saxon.]  To  go  wrong.  Obso- 
lete. 

Every  thing  begun  with  reason, 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  his  end; 


But  things  miscounselled,  must  needs  miswend. 

Hubberd. 
In  this  maze  still  wand'red  and  miswent, 
For  heaven  decreed  to  conceal  the  same, 
To  make  the  miscreant  more  to  feel  his  shame. 

Fairfax. 
Mi'sy,  mi'se.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  mineral. 

Misy  contains  no  vitriol  but  that  of  iron:  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  mineral,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  co- 
lour, of  friable  structure,  and  resembles  the  golden 
marcasites.  Hill. 

Mite,  mite.  n.  s.  [mite,  Fr.  mijt,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  small  insect  found  in  cheese  or  corn; 
a  weevil. 

Virginity  breeds  mites  like  a  cheese,  consumes 
itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  dies  with  feeding  its 
own  stomach.  Shakspeare. 

The  polish'd  glass  whose  small  convex 
Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees, 
The  mite  invisible  else,  of  nature's  hand 
Least  animal.  Philips. 

The  idea  of  two  is  as  distinct  from  the  idea  of 
three,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  from  that  of  a 
mite.  Locke. 

2.  The  twentieth  part  of  a  grain. 
The  Seville  piece  of  eight  contains  thirteen  pen- 
nyweight twenty  one  grains  and  fifteen  mites,  of 
which  there  are  twenty  in  the  grain,  of  sterling  sil- 
ver, and  is  in  value  forty-three  English  pence  and 
eleven  hundredths  of  a  penny.  Arbuthnol. 

3.  Any  thing  proverbially  small;  the  third 
part  of  a  farthing. 

Though  any  man's  corn  they  do  bite, 
They  will  not  allow  him  a  mite.  Tusser. 

Arc  you  defrauded,  when  he  feeds  the  poor, 
Our  mite  decreases  nothing  of  your  store.     Dryden. 

Did  I  e'er  my  mite  with-hold 
From  the  impotent  and  old?  Swift. 

4.  A  small  particle. 
Put   blue-bottles  into  an  ant-hill,  they  will  be 

stained  with  red,  because  the  ants  thrust  in  their 
stings,  and  instil  into  them  a  small  mite  of  their 
stinging  liquor,  which  hath  the  same  effect  as  oil  of 
vitriol.  Ray  on  Creation. 

Mite'lla,  me-tel'la.129  n.  s.  A  plant.  Mill. 
Mi'thridate,  m'uA're-date.  n.  s.  [mithri- 
date, Fr.] 

Mithridate  is  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  the 
shops,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  ingredients, 
and  has  its  name  from  its  inventor  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus.  Quincy. 

But  you  of  learning  and  religion, 
And  virtue,  and  such  ingredients,  have  made 

A  mithridate,  whose  operation, 
Keeps  off,  or  cures,  what  can  be  done  or  said. 

Donne. 

Mi'thridate  mustard,  mUA're  date,  n.  s. 

[thlasfii,  Lat.]     A  plant.  Miller. 

Mi'tigant,  mit'te-gant.    adj.    [mitigans, 

Lat]     Lenient;  lenitive. 
To    Mi'tigate,  mit'te-gate.91  v.  a.  [miti- 
go,  Lat.  mi'igcr,  French.] 

1.  To  temper;  to  make  less  rigorous. 
We  could  greatly  wish  that  the  rigour  of  their 

opinions  were  allayed  and  mitigated.  Hooker. 

2.  To  alleviate;  to  make  mild;  to  assuage. 
Mishaps  are  mastered  by  advice  discreet, 

And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart.  F  Queen. 
All  it  can  do  is,  to  devise  how  that  which  must 
be  endured  may  be  mitigated,  and  the  inconveni- 
ences thereof  countervailed  as  near  as  m.iy  be,  that, 
when  the  best  things  are  not  possible,  the  best  may 
be  made  of  those  that  are.  Hooker. 

3.  To   mollify;    to   make   less  severe;  to 
soften. 

I  undertook 
Before  thee:  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom, 
On  me  deriv'd.  Milton. 

4.  To  cool;  to  moderate. 


A  man  has  frequent  opportunity  of  mitigating 
the  fierceness  of  a  party,  of  softening  the  envious, 
quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  prejudiced. 

Spectator. 

Mitiga'tion,  mlt-te-ga'shun.  n.  s.  [tnili- 
gatio,  Lat.  mitigation,  Fr.  from  miti- 
gate.^ Abatement  of  any  thing  penal, 
harsh,  or  painful. 

The  king  would  not  have  one  penny  abated  of 
that  granted  to  him  by  parliament,  because  it  might 
encourage  other  countries  to  pray  the  like  release 
or  mitigation.  Bacon. 

They  caused  divers  subjects  to  be  indicted  of 
sundry  crimes;  and  when  the  bills  were  found  they 
committed  them,  and  suffered  them  to  languish 
long  in  prison,  to  extort  from  them  great  fines  and 
ransoms,  which  they  termed  compositions  and  miti- 
gations. Bacon. 

MI'TRE,  mi'tur.*16  n.  s.  [mitre,  Fr.mitra, 
Lat.] 

1.  An  ornament  for  the  head. 
Nor  Panthcus,  thee,  thy  mitre  nor  the  bands 

Of  awful  Phoebus,  sav'dfrom  impious  hands.  Dryd. 

2.  A  kind  of  episcopal  crown. 
Bishopricks  or  burning,  mitres  or  faggots,  have 

been  the  rewards  of  different  persons,  according  as 
they  pronounced  these  consecrated  syllables,  or  not. 

Watts. 
Mi'tre,  mi'tur.  £  n.  s.    [Among  work- 
Mi'ter,  mi'tur.  \  men.]  A  mode  of  join- 
ing two  boards  together.  Miller. 
Mi'tred,  mi'tur'd.360  adj.  [mitre,  Fr.  from 
mitre.]   Adorned  with  a  mitre. 

Shall  the  loud  herald  our  success  relate, 
Or  mitred  priest  appoint  the  solemn  day  ?       Prior. 
Mitred  abbots,  among  us,  were  those  that  were 
exempt  from  the  diocesan's  jurisdiction,  as  having 
within  their  own  precincts  episcopal  authority,  and 
being  lords  in  parliament  were  called  abbots  sove- 
reign. ^  Jyliffe. 
Mi'ttent,  mit'tent.   adj.  [mitte7is,  Lat.] 
Sending  forth;  emitting. 

The  fluxion  proceedeth  from  humours  peccant 
in  quantity  or  quality,  thrust  forth  by  the  part  mil- 
tent  upon  the  inferior  weak  parts.  Wiseman. 

Mi'ttens,  mit'tinz."  n.  s.  [mitaine,  Fr.]  It 
is   said  that  mit  is  the   original  word; 
whence   mitten,  the  plural,   and  after- 
ward mittens,  as  in  chicken. 
1.  Coarse  gloves  for  the  winter. 

December  must  be  expressed  with  a  horrid  as- 
pect, as  also  January  clad  in  an  Irish  rug,  holding 
in  furred  mittens  the  sign  of  Capricorn.     Peacham. 
Gloves  that   cover  the  arms   without 


2. 

covering  the  fingers. 
3.  To  handle  one  without  mittens.  To  use 

one  roughly.  A  low  phrase.  Ainsworth. 
Mi'ttimus,  mit'te-nius.  n.  s.  [Latin.]     A 

warrant  by  which  a  justice  commits  an 

offender  to  prison. 
To  MIX,   miks.   v.  a.  [misschen,  Dutch; 

misceo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  unite  to  something  else. 
Ephraim  had  mixed  himself  among  the  people. 

Hosea. 

2.  To  unite  various  ingredients  into  one 
mass. 

A  mixed  multitude  went  up  with  them,  and  flocks 
and  herds.  Exodus. 

He  sent  out  of  his  mouth  a  blast  of  fire,  and  out 
of  his  lips  a  flaming  breath,  and  out  of  his  tongue 
he  cast  out  sparks  and  tempests;  and  they  were  all 
mixt  together.  2  Esdras. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things.  Milton. 


MIZ 


MOB 


MO  C 


3.  To  form   of  different   substances   or 

kinds. 

I  have  chosen  an  argument,  mixt  of  religious  and 
civil  considerations;  and  likewise  mixt  between  con- 
templative and  active.*  Bacon. 

4.  To  join;  to  mingle;  to  confuse. 

Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear; 
This  is  the  English  not  the  Turkish  court.    Sltaksp. 

She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent; 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 
What  order,  so  contriv'd  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kiudest  change. 

Milton. 
To  Mix,  miks.  -v.  n.    To  be  united  into 
one  mass;  not  by  junction   of  surfaces, 
but  by  mutual  intromission  of  parts. 

But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  one  connatural  dust?  Milt. 

If  spirits  embrace, 
Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 
Desiring;  or  restrain'd  conveyance  need 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul.  Milton. 
Mi'xen,  miks'sn.  n.  s.  [mixen,  Sax.]     A 

dunghill;  a  laystall. 
Mi'xtion,  miks'lsiu'in.46*  n.  s.   [mixtion, 
Fr.  from  mix."]    Mixture;  confusion  of 
one  thing  with  another. 

Others,  perceiving  this  rule  to  fall  short,  have 
pierced  it  out  by  the  mixtion  of  vacuity  among  bo- 
dies, believing  it  is  that  which  makes  one  rarer  than 
another.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

They  are  not  to  be  lightly  past  over  as  elemen- 
tary or  subterraneous  mixtions.  Brown. 
Mi'xTLY,mikst'le.  adv.  [from  mix.']  With 

coalition  of  different  parts  into  one. 
Mi'xture,  miks'tshure.*61  n.  s.  [mixtura, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  mixing;  the  state  of  being 
mixed. 

O  happy  mixture,  wherein  things  contrary  do  so 
qualify  and  correct  the  one  the  danger  of  the  other's 
excess,  that  neither  boldness  can  make  us  presume, 
as  well  as  we  are  kept  under  with  the  sense  of  our 
own  wretchedness;  nor,  while  we  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  fear  be  able  to  tyran- 
nize over  us.  Hooker. 

Those  liquors  are  expelled  out  of  the  body  which, 
by  their  mixture,  convert  the  aliment  into  an  ani- 
mal  ''qu'd.  Arbuthnot. 

I,  by  baleful  furies  led, 
With  monstrous  mixture  stain'd  my  mother's  bed. 

Pope. 

2.  A  mass  formed  by  mingled  ingredients. 

Come  vial — What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at 

■      .  Sliakspeare. 

Wbile  we  live  in  this  world,  where  good  and  bad 

men  are  blended  together,  and  where  there  is  also  a 

mii-Jure  of  good  and  evil  wisely  distribnied  by  God, 

to  serve  the  ends  of  his  providence.  Atlerbury. 

3.  That  which  is  added  and  mixed. 

Neither  can  God  himself  be  otherwise  under- 
stood, than  as  a  mind  free  and  disentangled  from 
all  corporeal  mixtures,  perceiving  and  moving  all 
"""I5-  StUlingflect. 

Cicero  doubts  whether  it  were  possible  for  a  com- 
munity to  exist,  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mixture 
Of  piety  in  its  constitution.  Addison. 

Mi'zmaze,  miz'maze.1"*  n.  s.  [A  cant 
word,  formed  from  maze  by  reduplica- 
tion.]  A  maze;  a  labyrinth. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  have  got 
the  true  key  of  books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them 
through  the  mizmaze  of  variety  of  opinions  and  au- 
thors to  truth.  Locke. 
Mi'zzen,  miz'z'n.103  n.  s.  [mezaen,  Dut.l 
The  mizzen  is  a  mast  in  the  stern  or  back  part  of 
a  ship:  in  some  large  ships  there  are  two  such  masts, 
that  standing  next  the  main  mast  is  called  the  main 


Obsolete. 


Shakspeare. 


mizzen,  and  the  other  near  the  poop  the  bonaven- 
ture  mizzen:  the  length  of  a  mizzen  mast  is  half 
that  of  the  main  mast,  or  the  same  with  that  of  the 
main  topmast  from  the  quarterdeck,  and  the  length 
of  the  mizzen  topmast  is  half  that.  Bailey. 

A  commander  at  sea  had  his  leg  fractured  by  the 
fall  of  his  mizzen  topmast.  Wiseman. 

Mi'zzy,  miz'ze.  n.  a.  A  bog;  a  quagmire 

AiriHivorth. 
Mnkmo'nioks,  ne-mon'niks.  n.  s.  [^v^o- 

v/xjj.J  The  act  of  memory. 
Mo,   tno.   adj.   [ma,  Sax.  mae,  Scotish.] 
Making  greater  number;  more.    Obso- 
lete. 

Calliope  and  muses  mo, 
Soon  as  your  oaken  pipe  begins  to  sound 
Their  ivory  lutes  lay  by.  Spenser. 

With  oxbows  and  oxyokes,  with  other  things  mo, 
For  oxteem  and  horscteem  in  plough  for  to  go. 

Tusser. 
Mo,  mo.  adv.  Further;  longer 
Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy; 

The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so, 
Since  summer  was  first  leafy. 
To  MOAN,  moiie.2^  v.  a.  [from  rnaenan, 
Saxon,  to  grieve.]     To  lament;  to  de- 
plore. 
To  Moan,  mone.  v.  n.  To  grieve;  to  make 
lamentation. 

The  gen'rous  band  redressive  search'd 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail, 
Uupity'd  and  unheard  where  misery  moans. 

Thomson. 
Moan,  mone.  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.]    La- 
mentation;  audible    sorrow;    grief  ex- 
pressed in  words  or  cries. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  shewing  something  a  more  swelling  port, 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance; 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate.  Shakspeare. 

The  fresh  stream  ran  by  her,  and  murmur'd  her 
moans; 
The  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  soften'd  the  stones. 

Shakspeare. 
Sullen  moans, 
Hollow  groans, 

And  cries  of  tortur'd  ghosts.  Pope. 

Moat,  mote.295  n.  s.  [motte,  Fr  a  mound; 
mota,  low  Lat.]  A  canal  of  water  round 
a  house  or  castle  for  defence. 

The  castle  I  found  of  good  strength,  having  a 
great  moat  round  about  it,  the  work  of  a  noble  gen- 
tleman, of  whose  unthrifty  son  he  had  bought  it. 

Sidney. 
The  fortress  thrice  himself  in  person  storm'd; 
Your  valour  bravely  did  th'  assault  sustain, 

And  flll'd  the  moats  and  ditches  with  the.  slain. 

Dryden. 

No  walls  were  yet,  nor  fence,  no  mote,  nor  mound 

Nor  drum  was  heard.  Dryden's  Ovid. 

To  Moat,   mote.  v.  a.  [motter,  Fr.  from 

the  noun.]  To  surround  with  canals  by 

way  of  defence. 

I  will  presently  to  St.  Luke's;  there  at  the  moated 
Grange  resides  the  dejected  Mariana.     Shakspeare. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow, 
The  palace  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles  creeps, 
And  with  soft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  sleeps. 

Dryden. 

He  sees  ho  can  hardly  approach  greatness,  but, 

as  a  moated  castle,  he  must  first  pass  the  mud  and 

filth  with  which  it  is  encompassed.  Dryden. 

Mob,  mob.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  mobile, 

Lat.]     The  crowd;  a  tumultuous  rout. 

Parts  of  different  species  jumbled  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  mad  imagination  of  the  dawber;  a 
very  monster  in  a  Bartholomew-fair,  for  the  mob  to 
gaPe  at-  Dryden. 


Dreams  are  but  interludes,  which  fancy  makes; 
When  monarch  reason  sleeps,  this  mimick  wakes, 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  tLings, 
A  court  of  coblers,  and  a  mob  of  kings.      Dryden. 
A  cluster  of  mob  were  making  themselves  merry 
with  their  betters.  Addison. 

Mob,  mob.  n.  s.   [from   moble.]     A  kind 

of  female  undress  for  the  head. 
To  Mob,  m6b.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

harass  or  overbear  by  tumult. 
vIo'bbish,   mob'bis.'i.  adj.    [from   mob.] 
Mean;  done   after  the  manner  of  the 
mob. 
Mo'bby,  mob'be.  n.s.  An  American  drink 

made  of  potatoes. 
Mo'bh.e,   mo-beel'.112  n.  s.  [mobile,  Fr.] 
The  populace;  the  route;  the  mob. 

Long  experience  has  found  it  true  of  the  unthink- 
ing mobile,  that  the  closer  they  shut  their  eyes  the 
wider  they  open  their  hands.  Soutk. 

The  mobile  are  uneasy  without  a  ruler,  they  are 
restless  with  one.  V  Estrange. 

Mobility,  mo-bil'lete.    n.  3.   [mobilite, 
French;   mobilitas,  Latin.] 

1.  Mobility  is  the  power  of  being  moved. 

Locke. 

Iron,  having  stood  long  in  a  window,  being  tuence 
taken,  and  by  a  cork  balanced  in  water,  where  it 
may  have  a  free  mobility,  will  bewray  a  kind  of  in- 
quietude. Wotton. 

The  present  age  hath  attempted  perpetual  mo- 
tions, whose  revolutions  might  outlast  the  exempla- 
ry mobility,  and  out-measure  time  itself.       Brown. 

You  tell,  it  is  ingenite,  active  force, 
Mobility,  or  native  power  to  move; 
Words  which  mean  nothing.  Blackmore. 

2.  Nimbleness;  activity. 
The  Romans  had  the  advantage  by  the  bulk  of 

their  ships,  and  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  in  the  swift- 
ness and  mobility  of  theirs,  which  served  them  in 
great  stead  in  the  flight.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  [In  cant  language.]  The  populace. 
She  singled  you  out  with  her  eye  as  commander 

in  chief  of  the  mobility.  Dryden. 

4.  Fickleness;  inconstancy.  Ainsio. 

To  Mo'ble,  mo'bl.  v.  a.  [sometimes 
written  mable,  perhaps  by  a  ludicrous 
allusion  to  the  French  je  m'  habilie.] 
To  dress  grossly  or  inelegantly. 

But  who,  oh!  hath  seen  the  mooted  queen 
Run  barefoot  up  and  down.  Shaksp. 

Mocho-stone,  mo'ko-stone.  n.  s.  [from 
Mocha,  therefore  more  properly  Mo- 
cha-stone.] 

Mocho-slones  are  related  to  the  agat,  of  a  clear 

horny  grey,  with  declinations  representing  mosses, 

shrubs,  and  branches,  black,  brown,  and  red,  in  the 

substance  of  the  stone.  Woodward. 

To  MOCK,  niok.  v.  a.  [mocquer,  French; 

moccio,  Welsh.] 
1.  To  deride;   to  laugh  at;  to  ridicule. 
All  the  regions 
Do  seemingly  revolt;  and  who  resist 
Are  mockhl  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools.  Shakspeare. 

Many  thousand  widows 
Shall  this  his  mock,  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down. 

Shakspeare. 

We'll  dishorn  the  spirit, 

And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor.  Shakspeare. 

I  am  as  one  mocked  of  his  neighbour;  the  just, 

upright  man  is  mocked  to  scorn.  Job. 

2.  To  deride   by  imitation;  to  mimick  in 

contempt. 

I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 
For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

Shakspeare'. 


MO  C 


MOD 
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3.  To  defeat;  to  elude. 

My  father  is  gone  into  his  grave, 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 
To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world; 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion.  Shakspeare- 

4.  To  fool;  to  tantalize;  to   play  on  con- 
temptuously. 

He  will  not 
Mock  us  with  his  blest  sight,  then  snatch  him  hence, 
Soon  shall  we  see  our  hope  return.  Milton. 

Why  do  I  overlive? 
Why  am  I  mocked  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 
To  deathless  pain?  Milton. 

Heav'n's  fuller  influence  mocks  our  dazzl'd  sight, 
Too  great  its  brightness  and  too  strong  its  light.  Prior. 
To  Mock,  m6k.  v.  n.  To  make  contemp- 
tuous sport. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees; 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form.     Shaksp. 

A  stallion  horse  is  as  a  mocking  friend:  he  neigh- 

eth  under  every  one.  Ecclus. 

A  reproach  unto  the  heathen,  and  a  mocking  to 

all  countries.  Ezekiel. 

When  thou  mockest,  shall  no  man  make  thee 

ashamed?  Job. 

Mock,  rnok.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Ridicule;  act  of  contempt;  fleer;  sneer; 

gibe;  flirt. 

Tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn'd  his  balls  to  gun-stones.  Sliaksp. 

Oh,  'tis  the  spight  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch  mock, 
To  lip  a  wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste.     Shaksp. 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.  Proverbs- 

What  shall  be  the  portion  of  those  who  have  af- 
fronted God,  derided  his  word,  and  made  a  mock  of 
every  thing  that  is  sacred?  Tillotson. 

Colin  makes  mock  at  all  her  piteous  smart, 
A  lass  that  Cic'ly  hight,  had  won  his  heart.      Gay. 

2.  Imitation;  mimickry. 

Now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute, 
Above  her  ?)iocfc,  or  be  for  ever  mute.       Crashaw. 
Mock,  mok.  adj.  False;  counterfeit;  not 

real. 
The  mock  astrologer,  El  astrologo  fingido.  Dryd. 
That  superior  greatness  and  mock  majesty,  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  prince  of  fallen  angels,  is  admi- 
rably preserved.  Spectator. 

Mo'ckable,  mok'ka- bl.  adj.  [from  mock.'] 
Exp  osed  to  derision. 

Thos  e  that  are  good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as 
ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the 
country  is  most  mockable  at  court.  Shaksj). 

Mock-  privet, mok-priv'vit.  ?  n.s.  Plants. 

Mock-willow,  mok-wil'lo.   $         Ainsw. 

Mockel,  mok'kil.  adj.  [the  same  with 
mickle.  See  Mickle.  This  word  is 
variously  written  mickle,  mickel,  ?nochil, 
mochel,  muckle.]      Much;     many. 

The  body  bigg,  and  mightily  pight, 
Thoroughly  rooted,  and  wond'rous  height, 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field, 
And  mockell  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield.  Spenser. 

Mo'cker,  mok'k&r.93  n.s.  [from  mock.'] 

1.  One  who  mocks;  a  scornerj  a  scoffer; 

a  de  rider. 

Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if  they 
shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you  are. 

Shakspeare. 
Let  them  have  a  care  how  they  intrude  upon  so 
great  and  holy  an  ordinance,  in  which  God  is  so  sel- 
dom mocked  but  it  is  to  the  mocker's  confusion. 

South. 

2.  A  deceiver;  an"  elusory  impostor. 
Mo'ckery,  mok'kur-e.  n.  s.  [mocquerie, 

French.] 
1.  Derision;  scorn;  sportive  insult. 

The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  seen 
The  laughing-stock  of  fortune's  mockeries, 


Am  the  only  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Why  should  public  mockery  in  print  be  a  better 
test  of  truth  than  severe  railing  sarcasms?      Watts. 

Grace  at  meals  is  now  generally  so  performed,  as 
to  look  more  like  a  mockery  upon  devotion,  than  any 
solemn  application  of  the  mind  unto  God.        Law. 

2.  Ridicule;  contemptuous  merriment. 
A  new  method  they  have  of  turning  things  that 

are  serious  into  mockery;  an  art  of  contradiction  by 
way  of  scorn,  wherewith  we  were  long  sithence 
forewarned.  Hooker. 

3.  Sport;  subject  of  laughter. 
What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes, 

Patience  her  injury  &  mockery  makes.     Shakspeare. 
Of  the  holy  place  they  made  a  mockery. 

2  Maccabees. 

4.  Vanity  of    attempt;   delusory   labour; 
vain  effort. 

It  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable; 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery.         Shaksj). 

5.  Imitation;  counterfeit  appearance;  vain 
show. 

To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion, 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery.     Shaksp. 

What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  Xhemockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances.  Pope. 

Mocking-bird,      mok'king-burd.     n.  s. 
[mocking    and    bird.]     An     American 
bird,  which  imitates  the  note  of  other 
birds. 
Mo'ckingly,  mok'king-le.    adv.     [from 
mockery.]      In   contempt;     petulantly; 
with  insult. 
Mocking-stock,     mok'king-stok.     n.    s. 
\_mocking  and  stock.]     A  butt  for  mer- 
riment. 
Mo'dal,  mtVdal.  adj.  \jnodale,Tr.  moda- 
lis,  Lat.]  Relating  to  the  form  or  mode, 
not  the  essence. 

When  we  speak  of  faculties  of  the  soul,  we  as- 
sert not  with  the  schools  their  real  distinction  from 
it,  but  only  a  modal  diversity.  Glanville. 

Moda'lity,  ino-dai'le-te.  n.  s.  [from  mod- 
al.] Accidental  difference;  modal  ac- 
cident. 

The  motions  of  the  mouth  by  which  the  voice 
is  discriminated,  are  the  natural  elements  of  speech; 
and  the  application  of  them  in  their  several  compo- 
sitions, or  words  made  of  them,  to  signify  things, 
or  the  modalities  of  things,  and  so  to  serve  for  com- 
munication of  notions  is  artificial.  Holder. 

MODE,  mode.  n.  s.  [?node}  French;  mo- 
dus, Latin.] 

1.  External  variety;  accidental  discrimi- 
nation; accident. 

A  mode  is  that  which  cannot  subsist  in  and  of  it- 
self, but  is  always  esteemed  as  belonging  to,  and 
subsisting  by,  the  help  of  some  substance,  which, 
for  that  reason  is  called  its  subject.  Walts. 

Few  allow  mode  to  be  called  a  being  in  the  same 
perfect  sense  as  a  substance  is,  and  some  ?noe/es  have 
evidently  more  of  real  entity  than  others.       Watts. 

2.  Gradation;  degree. 
What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 

The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  linx's  beam; 

Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 

And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green.     Pope. 

3.  Manner;  method;  form;  fashion. 
Our  Saviour  beheld 

A  table  richly  spread,  in  regal  mode, 
With  dishes  pil'd.  Milton. 

The  duty  itself  being  resolved  upon,  the  mode  of 
doing  it  may  easily  be  found.  Taylor. 

4.  State;  quality. 
My  death 


Changes  the  mode;  for  what  in  me  was  purchas'd, 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  sort, 
For  thou  the  garland  wcar'st  successively.  Shaksp. 
5.  Fashion;  custom. 

There  are  certain  garbs  and  modes  of  speaking, 
which  vary  with  the  times;  the  fashion  of  our  clothes 
being  not  more  subject  to  alteration  than  that  of 
our  speech.  Denham. 

We  are  to  prefer  the  blessings  of  Providence  be- 
fore the  splendid  curiosities  of  mode  and  imagina- 
tion. VEstrange. 
They  were  invited  from  all  parts;  and  the  favour 
of  learning  was  the  humour  and  mode  of  the  age. 

Temple. 
As  we  see  on  coins  the  different  faces  of  persons, 
we  see  too  their  different  habits  and  dresses,  accor- 
ding to  the  mode  that  prevailed.  Addison. 
Tho'  wrong  the  mode,  comply;    more  sense  is 
shown 
In  wearing  others'  follies  than  your  own.      Young. 

If  faith  itself  has  different  dresses  worn, 
What  wonder  modes  in  wit  should  take  their  turn? 

Pope. 
MO'DEL,  mod'del.  n.  s.  [modele,  French, 
modulus,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  representation  in  little  of  something 
made  or  done. 

I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle; 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge, 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  strength. 

Shakspeare. 
You  have  the  models  of  several  ancient  temples, 
though  the  temples  and  the  gods  are  perished. 

Mdison. 

2.  A  copy  to  be  imitated. 

A  fault  it  would  be  if  some  king  should  build  his 
mansion-house  by  the  model  of  Solomon's  palace. 

Hooker. 

They  cannot  see  sin  in  those  means  they  use,  with 
intent  to  reform  to  their  models  what  they  call  reli- 
gion. King  Charles. 

3.  A  mould;  any  thing  which  shows  or 
gives  the  shape  of  that  which  it  en- 
closes. 

Nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death; 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

Shakspeare. 

I.  Standard;  that  by  which  any  thing  is 
measured. 

As  he  who  presumes  steps  into  the  throne  of  God, 
so  he  that  despairs  measures  Providence  by  his  own 
little  contracted  model.  South. 

5.  In  Shaksfieare  it  seems  to  have  two  un- 
exampled senses.  Something  repre- 
sentative. 

I  have  commended  to  his  goodness 
The  model  of  our  chaste  loves,  his  young  daughter. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  Something  small  and  diminutive;  for 
module,  a  small  measure:  which  per- 
haps, is  likewise  the  meaning  of  the 
example  affixed  to  the  third  sense. 

England !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart.  Shaksp. 

To  Model,  mod'del.  v.  a.  [jnodelcr,  Fr.] 
To  plan;  to  shape;  to  mould;  to  form; 
to  delineate. 

When  they  come  to  model  heav'n, 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame.  Milton. 

The  government  is  modelled  after  the  same  man- 
ner with  that  of  the  cantons,  as  much  as  so  small 
a  community  can  imitate  those  of  so  large  an  ex- 
tent. Mdison. 
Mo'deller,  mod'del-liar.93  n.  s.  [from 
model.]     Planner;  schemer;  contriver. 

Our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  maga- 
zines of  plants  to  dispose  of.  Spectator. 
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MODERATE,  m6d'der-ute.01  adj.  [mo- 
deratus,  Latin;  ?nodere,  French.] 

1.  Temperate;  not  excessive. 

Sound  sleep  comcth  of  moderate  eating,  but  pangs 
of  the  belly  ace  with  an  insatiable  man.       Ecclus. 

2.  Not  hot  of  temper. 

A  number  of  moderate  members  managed  with 
so  much  art  as  to  obtain  a  majority,  in  a  thin  house, 
for  passing  a  vote,  that  the  king's  concessions  were 
a  ground  for  a  future  settlement.  Swift. 

Fix'd  to  one  part,  but  moderate  to  the  rest.  Pope. 
5.  Not  luxurious;  not  expensive. 

There's  not  so  much  left  as  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Not  extreme  in  opinion;  not  sanguine 
in  a  tenet. 

These  are  tenets  which  the  moderatest  of  the  Ro- 
manists will  not  venture  to  affirm.  Smalridge. 

5.  Placed  between  extremes;  holding  the 

mean. 

Quietly  consider  the  trial  that  hath  been  thus 
long  had  of  both  kinds  of  reformation;  as  well  this 
modei  ate  kind,  which  the  church  of  England  hath 
taken,  as  that  other  more  extreme  and  rigorous, 
which  certain  churches  elsewhere  have  better  liked. 

Hooker. 

6.  Of  the  middle  rate. 

More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolong'd  his  date, 
Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  state.  Dryden. 

To  Mo'derate,  mod'der-ate.91  v.  a.  [?no- 
deror,  Lat.  moderer,  French.] 

1.  To  regulate;  to  restrain;  to  still;  to  pa- 
cify; to  quiet;  to  repress. 

With  equal  measure  she  did  moderate 
The  strong  extremities  of  their  rage.  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  temperate;  to  qualify. 

Ye  swarthy  nations  of  the  torrid  zone, 
How  well  to  you  is  this  great  bounty  known! 
For  frequent  gales  from  the  wide  ocean  rise 
To  fan  your  air,  and  moderate  your  skies.    Blackm. 

By  its  astringent  quality  it  moderates  the  relaxing 
quality  of  warm  water.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Mo'DERATELY,mod'der-a.te-le.  adv.  [from 
moderate.] 

1.  Temperately;  mildly. 

2.  In  a  middle  degree. 

Each  uyinph  but  moderately  fair, 
Commands  with  no  less  rigor  here.  Waller. 

Blood  in  a  healthy  state,  when  let  out,  its  red  part 
should  congeal  strongly  and  soon,  in  a  mass  mode- 
rately tough,  and  swim  in  the  serum.  Jlrbuthnot. 
Mo'derateness,  mod'der-ate-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  inoderate.]  State  of  being  mode- 
rate; temperateness.  Moderateness  is 
commonly  used  of  things,  and  modera- 
tion of  persons. 

Modera'tion,  mod-der-a'shun.  n.s.  [mo- 
deration Latin.] 

1.  Forbearance  of  extremity;  the  contra- 
ry temper  to  party  violence;  state  of 
keeping  a  due  mean  betwixt  extremes. 

Was  it  the  purpose  of  these  churches,  which 
abolish'd  all  popish  ceremonies,  to  come  back  again 
to  the  middle  point  of  evenness  and  moderation? 

Hooker. 

A  zeal  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  according  to 
knowledge,  and  yet  duly  tempered  with  candour  and 
prudence,  is  the  true  notion  of  that  much  talked  of, 
much  misunderstood  virtue,  moderation.        Alterb. 

In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory, 
While  toricscall  me  whig,  and  whigs  atory.  Pope. 

2.  Calmness  of  mind;  equanimity,  [mode- 
ration, French.] 

Equally  inur'd 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous,  or  adverse.  Milton. 

" ■  Frugality  in  expense.  Ainsivorth. 
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Modera'tor,  mod-der-a'tur.121  n.  a.  [mo- 
derator, Latin;  modcrateur,  French.] 

1.  The  person  or  thing  that  calms  or  re- 
strains. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  calmer  of  un- 
quiet thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  aud  a  pro- 
curer of  contcntedness.  Walton. 

2.  One  who  presides  in  a  disputation,  to 
restrain  the  contending  parties  from  in- 
decency, and  confine  them  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Sometimes  the  moderator  is  more  troublesome 
than  the  actor.  Bacon. 

How  does  Philopolis  seasonably  commit  the  op- 
ponent with  the  respondent,  like  a  long-practised 
moderator?  More. 

The  first  person  who  speaks  when  the  court  is  set, 
opens  the  case  to  the  judge,  chairman,or  moderator 
of  the  assembly,  and  gives  his  own  reasons  for  his 
opinion .  Watts. 

MO'DERN,  mod'durn."8  n,  s.  [moderne, 
French;  from  modernus,  low  Latin;  sup- 
posed a  casual  corruption  of  hodiernus. 
Vel  potius  ab  adverbio  modo,  modernus, 
ut  a  die  diurnus.  Ainsivorth. 

1.  Late;  recent;  not  ancient;  not  antique. 

Some  of  the  ancient,  and  likewise  divers  of  the 
modern  writers,  that  have  laboured  in  natural  ma- 
gick,  have  noted  a  sympathy  between  the  sun  and 
certain  herbs.  Bacon. 

The  glorious  parallels  then  downward  bring 
To  modern  wonders,  and  to  Britain's  king.      Prior. 

2.  In  Shaksfieare,  vulgar;  mean;  common. 

Trifles,  such  as  we  present  modern  friends  withal. 

Shakqieare. 
The  justice 
With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances.      Shaksp. 
We  have  our  philosophical  persons  to  make  mo- 
dern and  familiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless. 

Shakspeare. 
Mo'derns,  mod'durnz.  n.  s.  Those  who 
have   lived  lately,   opposed  to  the  an- 
cients. 

There  are  moderns  who,  with  a  slight  variation, 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Plato.  Boyle- 

Some,  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence; 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense! 

Pope. 
To  Mo'dernise,  mod'durn-nize.  v.  a. 
[from  modern.']  To  adapt  ancient  com- 
positions to  modern  persons  or  things; 
to  change  ancient  to  modern  language. 
Mo'dernism,  mod'durn-nizm.  n.s.  [from 
modernJ]  Deviation  from  the  ancient 
and  classical  manner.  A  word  invented 
by  Swift. 

Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  abominable  curtailings  and  quaint  mo- 
dernisms. Swift. 
Mo'dernness,  mod'durn-nes.  n.s.  [from 
modern.]  Novelty. 

MO'DEST,  mod'dist.99  adj.  [modeste,  Fr. 
modestus,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  arrogant;  not  presumptuous;  not 
boastful;  bashful. 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid; 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid.  Young. 

2.  Not  impudent;  not  forward. 

Resolve  me  with  all  modest  haste,  which  way 
Thou  might'st  deserve,  or  they  impose  this  usage. 

Shakspeare. 

Her  face  as  in  a  nymph,  display'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid.     Dryden. 

3.  Not  loose;  not  unchaste. 

Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife; 
U 


the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to 
her  husband.  Shakspeare. 

.  Not  excessive;  not  extreme;  moderate 
within  a  mean. 

There  appears  much  joy  in  him,  even  so  much 
that  joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough  with- 
out a  badge  of  bitterness.  Shaksp. 
During  the  last  four  years,  bv  a  modest  computa- 
tion, there  have  been  brought  into  Brest  above  six 
millions  sterling  in  bullion.  Mdison. 
Mo'destly,  mod'dist-le.  adv.  [from  mo- 
dest.] 

1.  Not  arrogantly;  not  presumptuously. 

I  may  modestly  conclude,  that  whatever  errors 
there  may  be  in  this  play,  there  are  not  those  which 
have  been  objected  to  it.  Dryden. 

First  he  modestly  conjectures, 
His  pupil  might  be  tir'd  with  lectures; 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  his  pride, 
Yet  gave  him  not  the  heart  to  chide.  Swift. 

Tho'  learn 'd,  well  bred;    and  tho'  well  bred, 
sincere. 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe.  Pope. 

2.  Not  impudently;  not  forwardly;  with 
respect. 

I,  your  glass 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself,  which  yet  you  know  not  of. 

Shaksp  ■ 

3.  Not  loosely;  not  lewdly;  with  decency. 

4.  Not  excessively;  with  moderation. 
Mo'desty,   mod'dis-te."  n.  s.   \jnodestie, 

French;  modestas,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  arrogance;  not  presumptuousness. 

They  cannot,  with  modesty,  think  to  have  found 
out  absolutely  the  best  which  the  wit  of  men  may 
devise.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  impudence;  not  forwardness:  as, 
his  fietition  was  urged  with  modesty. 

3.  Moderation;  decency. 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play; 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
Lest  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion.  Shaksp. 

4.  Chastity;  purity  of  manners. 

Would  you  not  swear, 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 
By  these  exterior  shews?  But  she  is  more, 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty.       Shakspeare. 
Of  the  general  character  of  women,  which  ismo- 
desty,  he  has  taken  a  most  becoming  care;  for  his 
amorous  expressions  go  no  farther  than  virtue  may 
allow.  Dryden. 

Talk  not  to  a  lady  in  a  way  that  modesty  will  not 
permit  her  to  answer.  Clarissa. 

Mo'desty-piece,  mod'dis-te-pees.  n.  s. 
A  narrow  lace  which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  stays  before,  being  a  part  of  the  tucker,  is  called 
the  modesty-piece.  Addison. 

Mo'dicum,  mod'de-kim.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
Small  portion;  pittance. 

What  modicums  of  wit  he  utters:  his  evasions 
have  ears  thus  long.  Sliakspeare. 

Though  hard  their  fate, 
A  cruise  of  water,  and  an  ear  of  corn, 
Yet  still  Ihey  grudg'd  that  modicum.  Dryden. 

Modifi'able,  mod'de-f  i-a-bl.183  adj. [from, 
modify.]  That  may  be  diversified  by 
accidental  differences. 

It  appears  to  be  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  dis- 
tinct, visible  image  in  the  uniform,  invariable  es- 
sence of  God,  than  in  variously  modifiable  matter; 
but  the  manner  how  I  sec  either  still  escapes  my 
comprehension.  Locke. 

Modi'ficable,  mo-dif'fe-ka-bl.  adj.  [from 
modify.~\      Diversifiable      by     various 
modes. 
MoDJFiCA'TioN,  mod-de-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[?nodi/ication,  French.]  The  act  of  modi- 
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fying  any  thing,  or  giving  it  new  acci- 
dental differences  of  external   qualities 

or  mode. 

The  chief  of  all  signs  is  human  voice,  and  the 
several  modifications  thereof  by  the  organs  of  speech, 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  formed  by  the  motions 
of  the  mouth.  .  Holder. 

The  phamomena  of  colours  in  refracted  or  re- 
flected light,  are  not  caused  by  new  modifications  of 
the  light  variously  impressed,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous terminations  of  the  light  and  shadow.  Newton. 
If  these  powers  of  cogitation,  volition  and  sensa- 
tion, are  neither  inherent  in  matter  as  such,  nor 
acquirable  to  matter  by  any  motion  and  modification 
of  it,  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  proceed  from 
some  cogitative  substance,  some  incorporeal  inhabi- 
tant within  us,  which  we  call  spirit.  Bentley. 
To  Mo'dify,  mod'de-fi.183  v.  a.  [modifier, 

French.] 
1.  To  change  the  external  qualities  or  ac- 
cidents of  any  thing;  to  shape. 

Yet  there  is  that  property  in  all  letters,  of  apt- 
ness to  be  conjoined  in  syllables  and  words  through 
the  voluble  motions  of  the  organs,  that  they  modify 
and  discriminate  the  voice  without  appearing  to  dis- 
continue it.  Holder. 
The  middle  parts  of  the  broad  beam  of  white 
light  which  fell  upon  the  paper,  did,  without  any 
confine  of  shadow  to  modify  it,  become  coloured  all 
over  with  one  uniform  colour,  the  colour  being  al- 
ways the  same  in  the  middle  of  the  paper  as  at  the 
edges.                                                         Newton. 
3.  To  soften;  to  moderate. 
Of  his  grace 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree, 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate.           Dryden. 
To  Mo'dify,  mod'de-fi.  v.  n.  To  extenu- 
ate. 

After  all  this  discanting  and  modifying  upon  the 
matter,  there  is  hazard  on  the  yielding  side. 

V Estrange . 
Modi'llon,  mo-dil'yun.113  n.  s.  [Fr.  mo- 
diolus, Lat.] 

Modillons,  in  architecture,  are  little  brackets 
which  are  often  set  under  the  corinthian  and  com- 
posite orders,  and  serve  to  support  the  projecture  of 
the  larmier  or  drip:  this  part  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  great  model,  which  is  the  diameter  of  the 
pillar;  for,  as  the  proportion  of  an  edifice  in  gene- 
ral depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  pillar,  so  the  size 
and  number  of  the  modillons,  as  also  the  interval 
between  them,  ought  to  have  due  relation  to  the 
whole  fabrick.  Harris. 

The  modillons  or  deatelli  make  a  noble  show  by 
their  graceful  projections.  Spectator. 

Mo'dish,  mo'dish.  adj.  [from  mode.']  Fa- 
shionable; formed  according  to  the 
reigning  custom. 

But  you,  perhaps,  expect  a  modish  feast, 
With  am'rous  songs,  and  wanton  dances  grae'd. 

Dryden. 

Hypocrisy,  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town, 
is  very  different  from  hypocrisy  in  the  city;  the  mo- 
dish hypocrite  endeavours  to  appear  more  vitious 
than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypocrite  more 
virtuous.  Spectator. 

Mo'dishly,  mo'dish-le.  adv.   [from   mo- 
dish.'] Fashionably. 
Young  children  should  not  be  much  perplexed 


MOX 

of  the  belly,  all  serve  to  make  or  modulate  the  sound. 

Greiv's  Cosmol. 
Could  any  person  so  modulate  her  voice  as  to  de- 
ceive so  many.  Broome. 

Echo  propagates  around 
Each  charm  of  modulated  sound.  Anon. 

Modula'tion,  mod'ula'shun,  or  mod-ju 


MO  I 

Mo'iety,  moe'e-te.299  n.s.  [faoitie,  French: 
from  moien,  the  middle.]  Half;  one  of 
two  equal  parts. 

This  company  being  divided  into  two  equal  moie- 
ties, the  one  before,  the  other  since  the 


coming  of 


and  making  legs  mo- 
Locke. 


about  putting  off"  their  hats, 
dishly. 

Mo'dishness,  mo'dish-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
modish.]  Affectation  of  the  fashion. 

To  Mo'dulate,  mod'u-latc,  or  mod'ju- 
late.^3  294  376  Vw  a.  [modular,  Lat.]  To 
form  sound  to  a  certain  key,  or  to  cer- 
tain notes. 

The  nose,  lips,  teeth,  palate,  jaw,  tongue,  weasan, 
lungs,  muscles  of  the  chest,  diaphragm,  and  muscles 


la'shun.  n.  s.  [from  modulate;  modula- 
tion, French.] 

The  act  of  forming  any  thing  to  certain 
proportion. 

The  number  of  the  simple  original  minerals  have 
not  been  rightly  fixed:  the  matter  of  two  or  more 
kinds  being  mixed  together,  and  by  the  different 
proportion  and  modulation  of  that  matter  variously 
diversified,  have  been  reputed  all  different  kinds. 

Woodward. 
The  speech,  as  it  is  a  sound  resulting  from  the 
modulation  of  the  air,  has  most  affinity  to  the  spirit, 
but  as  it  is  uttered  by  the  tongue,  has  immediate 
cognation  with  the  body,  and  so  is  the  fittest  instru- 
ment to  manage  a  commerce  between  the  invisible 
powers  and  human  souls  clothed  in  flesh. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
2.  Oound  modulated;  harmony;  melody. 
Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade, 
Their  modulations  mix,  mellifluous.  Thomson. 

Mo'dulator,  mod'u-la-tur,  or  mod'ju-la- 
tur.821  n.  s.  [from  ?nodulate.]  He  who 
forms  sounds  to  a  certain  key;  a  tuner; 
that  which  modulates. 

The  tongue  is  the  grand  instrument  of  taste,  the 
faithful  judge  of  all  our  nourishment,  the  artful  mo- 
dulator of  our  voice,  and  the  necessary  servant  of 
mastication.  Derham. 

Mo'dule,  mod'ule,  or  mod'jule.  n.  s.  [mo- 
dulus, Lat.]  An  empty  representation; 
a  model;  an  external  form. 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered; 
And  then,  all  this  thou  see'st,  is  but  a  clod 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty.         Shakspeare. 
Mo'dus,  mo'dus.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  Something 
paid  as  a  compensation  for  tithes  on  the 
supposition  of  being  a  moderate  equiva- 
lent. 

One  terrible  circumstance  of  this  bill,  is  turning 

the  tithe  of  flax  and  hemp  into  what  the  lawyers  call 

a  modus,  or  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of  a  tenth  part  of 

the  product.  Swift. 

Mo'dwall,  mod'wal.   n.   s.  [fiicus.]     A 

bird.  Ainsioorth. 

Moe,  mo.  adj.  [ma,  Saxon.    See   Mo.] 

More;  a  greater  number. 

The  chronicles  of  England  mention  no  moe  than 

only  six  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Edward  since 

the  conquest,  therefore  it  cannot  be  there  should  be 

more.  Hooker. 

Mo'hair,  mo'hare.  n.  s.  [mohere,  moire, 

French.]      Thread   or   stuff  made   of 

camels  or  other  hair. 

She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast, 
Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest, 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair, 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair.  Pope. 
Mo'hock,   mo'hok.  n.   s.  The  name  of  a 
cruel  nation  of  America   given  to  ruf- 
fians who  infested,  or  rather  were  im- 
agined to  infest,  the  streets  of  London. 
From  milk-sop  he  starts  up  mohock.  Prior. 

Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  mohock?  s  name  ? 

Gay. 
Thou  hast  fallen  upon  me  with  the  rage  of  a  mad 

Dennis. 

moe'durd.    adj.*    [properly 

moddered,  or  mudded.]  Crazed.  Ainsnv. 

Mo'idore,  moe-dore'.  n.   s.    A  Portugal 

coin,  rated  at  one  pound  seven  shillings. 


Christ;  that  part  which,  since  the  coming  of  Christ, 
partly  hath  embraced,  and  partly  shall  embrace,  the 
christian  religion,  we  term  as  by  a  more  proper 
name,  the  church  of  Christ.  Hooker. 

The  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a  single  doom,  in  that  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world.  Shakspeare, 

Touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal.  Shakspeare. 

The  militia  was  settled,  a  moiety  of  which  should 
be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  other  moiety  by 
the  parliament.  Clarendon. 

As  this  is  likely  to  produce  a  cessation  of  arms 
among  one  half  of  our  island,  it  is  reasonable  that 
the  more  beautiful  moiety  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
should  establish  a  truce.  Addison. 

To  Moil,  moil.299  v.  a.  [mouiller,  Fr.] 

1.  To  daub  with  dirt. 

All  they  which  were  left  were  moiled  with  dirt 
and  mire,  by  reason  of  the  deepness  of  the  rotten 
way.  Knolles. 

2.  To  weary. 

No  more  tug  one  another  thus,  nor  moil  your- 
selves, receive  prize  equal.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

To  Moil,  moil.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  labour  in  the  mire. 

Moil  not  too  much  under  ground,  for  the  hope  of 
mines  is  very  uncertain.  Bacon's  Essays. 

2.  To  toil;  to  drudge. 

The  name  of  the  laborious  William  Noy,  attor- 
ney general  to  Charles  the  first,  was  anagramma- 
tised,  J  moyl  in  law.  Howel. 

They  toil  and  moil  for  the  interest  of  their  mas- 
ters, that  in*equital  break  their  hearts.  V Estrange. 

Oh  the  endless  misery  of  the  life  I  lead!  cries 
the  moiling  husband;  to  spend  all  my  days  in  plough- 
ing. ISEstrange. 

Now  he  must  moil  and  drudge  for  one  he  loaths. 

Dryden. 


With  thee  'twas  Marian's  dear  delight 
To  moil  all  day,  and  merry-make  at  night. 

"moiste, 


MOIST,    m« 

French.] 


adj.    [ 


Gay. 
moite, 


Wet,  not  dry;  wet,  not  liquid;  wet  in  a 
small  degree. 

The  hills  to  their  supply 
Vapour,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist, 
Sent  up  amain.  Milton. 

Why  were  the  moist  in  number  so  outdone, 

That  to  a  thousand  dry  they  are  but  one.     Blackm. 

Many  who  live  well  in  a  dry  air,  fall  into  all  the 

diseases  that  depend  upon  a  relaxation  in  a  moist 

one.  Arbuthnot. 

Nor  yet,  when  moist  Arcturus  clouds  the  sky, 
The  woods  and  fields  their  pleasing  toils  deny. 

Pope. 
2.  Juicy;  succulent.  Ainsivorth. 

To  Moist,  moist.  \     v.    a.    [from 

To  Mo'isten,  moWn.^2  \      mo 


dog,  or  a  mohock. 
Mo'idered, 


ist.]     To 

make  damp;  to  make  wet  to  a  small  de- 
gree; to  damp. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 

Shakspeare. 

His  breasts  are  full  of  milk,  and  his  bones  are 
moistened  with  marrow.  Job. 

A  pipe  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside,  so  as  there 
be  no  drops  left,  maketh  a  mere  solemn  sound  than 
if  the  pipe  were  dry.  Bacon, 

When  torrents  from  the  mountains  fall  no  more, 
the  swelling  river  is  reduced  into  his  shallow  bed, 
with  scarce  water  to  moisten  his  own  pebbles. 

Dryden. 

Mo'istener,  moi's'n-ur.  n.  s.  [from  mois- 

te?i.]  The  person  or  thing  that  moistens. 


MOL 


MO  L 


M  0  M 


Mo'istness,  molst'nes.  n.  s.  [from  mo  is  t.] 
Dampness;  wetness  in  a  small  degree. 

Pleasure  both  kinds  take  in  the  moistness  and  den- 
sity of  the  air.  Bacon. 
The  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone  the  least 
moistness  would  join  together.                  _   Mdison. 
Mo'isturk,  mois'tshure.461  n.  s.  [moiteur, 
Fr.  from  moist.] 

1.  State  of  being  moist;  moderate  wetness. 

Sometimes  angling  to  a  little  river  near  hand, 
which,  for  the  moisture  it  bestowed  upou  roots  of 
some  flourishing  trees,  was  rewarded  with  their  sha- 
dow. Sidney. 

Set  such  plants  as  require  much  moisture  upon 
sandy,  dry  grounds.  Bacon. 

While  dryness  moisture,  coldness  heat  resists, 
All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists.    Denh. 

2.  Small  quantity  of  liquid. 

All  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heat. 

Shakspeare. 
If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appear'd 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  scoop'd  it  dry, 
And  offer'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  he  not  dash  the  untasted  moisture  from  him. 

Mdison. 
Mokes  of  a  net,  moks.  The  meshes. 

Ainsworth. 
Mo'ky,  mo'ke.  adj.  Dark:  as,  moky  wea- 
ther. Ainsivorth.  It  seems  a  corruption 
of  murky.  In  some  places  they  call  it 
muggy.  Dusky;  cloudy. 
MOLE,  m6le.  n.  s.  [moel,  Sax.  mole,  Fr. 
mola,  Lat.] 

1.  A  formless  concretion  of  extravasated 
blood,  which  grows  into  a  kind  of  flesh 
in  the  uterus,  and  is  called  a  false  con- 
ception. Quincy. 

2.  A  natural  spot  or  discolouration  of  the 
body. 

To  nourish  hair  upon  the  moles  of  the  face,  is  the 
perpetuation  of  n  very  ancient  custom.         Brown. 

Such  in  painting  are  the  warts  and  moles,  which, 
adding  a  likeness  to  the  face,  are  not  therefore  to 
be  omitted.  Dryden. 

That  Timothy  Trim  and  Jack  were  the  same 
person,  was  proved,  particularly  by  a  mole  under 
the  left  pap.  Jirbuthnot- 

The  peculiarities  in  Homer  are  marks  and  moles, 
by  which  every  common  eye  distinguishes  him . 

Pope. 

3.  [from  ?noles,  Lat.  mole,  Fr.]  A  mound; 
a  dike. 

Sion  is  strengthened  on  the  north  side  by  the  sea- 
ruined  wall  of  the  mole.  Sandys. 

With  asphaltick  slime  the  gather'd  beach 
They  fasten'd;  and  the  mole  immense  wrought  en 
Over  the  foaming  deep  high-arch 'd;  a  bridge 
Of  length  prodigious.  Milton. 

The  great  quantities  of  stones  dug  out  of  the  rock 
could  not  easily  conceal  themselves,  had  they  not 
been  consumed  in  the  moles  and  buildings  of  Na- 
ples. Mdison. 

Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dang'rous  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main.    Pope. 

4.  \_talfia.~]  A  little  beast  that  works  under 
ground. 

Tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 

Hear  a  foot  fall;  we  now  are  near  his  cell.  Shaksp. 

What  is  more  obvious  than  a  mole,  and  yet  what 

more  palpable  argument  of  Providence?  More. 

Moles  have    perfect  eyes,   and   holes  for  them 

through  the  skin,  not  much  bigger  than  a  pin's  head. 

Ray  on  Creation. 
Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive; 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plow,  the  worm  to  weave. 

Pope. 

Mo'lbat,    molc'bat.   n.    s.    [ar  t/i  rag  oris  - 

cus.~]  A  fish.  "  Ainsworth. 


Mo'x.ecast,  mole'kast.  n.  s.  [mole  and 
cast.~\  Hillock  cast  up  by  a  mole. 

In  spring  let  the  molecasts  be  spread,  because 
they  hinder  the  mowers.  Mortimer. 

Mo'lkcatcher,  mole'ketsh-ur.  n.s.  [mole 
and  catcher.']  One  whose  employment 
is  to  catch  moles. 

Get  moulecatcher  cunningly  moule  for  to  kill, 
And  harrow  and  cast  abroad  every  hill.         Tusser. 

Mo'i.ehill,  mole'hil.406  n.  s.  [mole  and 
hill.']  Hillock  thrown  up  by  the  mole 
working  under  ground.  It  is  used  pro- 
verbially, in  hyperboles,  or  comparisons 
for  something  small. 

You  feed  your  solitariness  with  the  conceits  of 
the  poets,  whose  liberal  pens  can  as  easily  travel 
over  mountains  as  molehills.  Sidney. 

The  rocks  on  which  the  salt-sea  billows  beat, 
And  Atlas'  tops,  the  clouds  in  height  that  pass, 
Compar'd  to  his  huge  person  molehills  be.  Fairfax- 

A  churchwarden,  to  express  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  caused  to  be  engraved  a  martin  sitting  upon 
a  mole-kill  between  two  trees.  Peacham. 

Our  politician  having  baffled  conscience,  must  not 
be  nonplused  with  inferior  obligations;  and,  having 
leapt  over  such  mountains,  lie  down  before  a  mole- 
hill. Souths  Sermons. 

Mountains  which  to  your  Maker's  view 
Seem  less  than  molehills  do  to  you.       Roscommon. 

Strange  ignorance!  that  the  same  man  who  knows 
How  far  yond'  mount  above  this  molehill  shows, 
Should  not  perceive  a  difference  as  great 
Between  small  incomes  and  a  vast  estate!  Dryden. 
To  Mole'st,  mo-l£st'.  v.  a.  [molester,  Fr. 
molestus,  Lat.]  To  disturb;  to  trouble; 
to  vex. 

If  they  will  firmly  persist  concerning  points  which 
hitherto  have  been  disputed  of,  they  must  agree  that 
they  have  molested  the  church  with  needless  opposi- 
tion. Hooker. 

No  man  shall  meddle  with  them,  or  molest  them 
in  any  matter.  1  Maccabees. 

Pleasure  and  pain  signify  whatsoever  delights  or 
molests  us.  Locke, 

Both  are  doom'd  to  death ; 
And  the  dead  wake  not  to  molest  the  living.   Rowe. 
Molesta'tion,  mo-l£s-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [mo- 
lestia,  Lat.  from  molest.]    Disturbance; 
uneasiness  caused  by  vexation. 

Though  useless  unto  us,  and  rather  of  molestation, 
we  refrain  from  killing  swallows.  Brown. 

An  internal  satisfaction  and  acquiescence,  or  dis- 
satisfaction  and  molestation  of  spirit,    attend   the 
practice  of  virtue  and  vice  respectively.       Norris. 
Mole'stf.r,  mo-l^st'ur.1'8  n.  s.  [from  mo- 
lest.] One  who  disturbs. 

Mo'letrack,  mole'trak.  n.  s.  [mole  and 
track.]  Course  oi  the  mole  under- 
ground. 

The  pot-trap  is  a  deep  earthen  vessel  set  in  the 
ground,  with  the  brim  even  with  the  bottom  of  the 
moletracks.  Mortimer. 

Mo'lewarp,  mole'warp.  n.  s.  [mole  and 
peoppan,  Sax.  See  Mouldwarp.]  A 
mole. 

The  molewarp^s  brains  mixt  therewithal, 
And  with  the  same  the  pismire's  gall.         Drayton. 

Mo'llient,  mol'yent.113  adj.  [?nolliens, 
Lat.]  Softening. 

Mo'llifiahle,  mol'le-fi-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
mollify.]  That  may  be  softened. 

Moi.lifica'tion,  mol-le-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[frpm  mollify.] 

I.  The  act  of  mollifying  or  softening. 

For  induration  or  mollification,  it  is  to  be  inquired 
what  will  make  metals  harder  and  harder,  and  what 
will  make  them  softer  and  softer.  Bacon. 

u  2 


Pacification;  mitigation. 
Some  mollification,  sweet  lady.  Bhakspeari 

Mo'llifier,  mol'le-fi-ur."*3  n.  s.  [from 
mollify.] 

1.  That  which  softens;  that  which  appea- 
ses. 

The  root  hath  a  tender,  dainty  heat;  which,  when 
it  cometh  above  ground  to  the  sun  and  air,  vanish- 
eth;  for  it  is  a  great  mollifier.  Bacon. 

2.  He  that  pacifies  or  mitigates. 

To  Mo'llify,  mol'le-fi.  v.  a.  [mollio, 
Lat.  mollir,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  soften;  to  make  soft. 

2.  To  assuage. 

Neither  herb,  nor  mollifying  plaister,  restored 
them  to  health.  Wisdom. 

Sores  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up, 
neither  mollified  with  ointment.  Isaiah. 

3.  To  appease;  to  pacify;  to  quiet. 

Thinking  her  silent  imaginations  began  to  work 
upon  somewhat,  to  mollify  them,  as  the  nature  of 
musick  is  to  do,  I  took  up  my  harp.  Sidney. 

He  brought  them  to  these  savage  parts, 
And  with  sweet  science  mollify^  their  stubborn 
hearts.  Spenser. 

The  crone,  on  the  wedding  night,  finding  the 
knight's  aversion,  speaks  a  good  word  for  herself,  in 
hope  to  mollify  the  sullen  bridegroom.        Dryden. 

4.  To  qualify;  to  lessen  any  thing  harsh 
or  burdensome. 

They  would  by  yielding  to  some  things,  when 
they  refused  others,  sooner  prevail  with  the  houses 
to  mollify  their  demands,  than  at  first  to  reform 
them.  Clarendon. 

Cowley  thus  paints  Goliah: 
The  valley,  now,  this  monster  seem'd  to  fill, 
And  we,  methought,  look'd  up  to  him  from  our  hill ; 
where  the  two  words,  seem'd  and  methought,  have 
mollified  the  figure.  Dryden. 

Mo'lten,  mol't'n.103    The  part.  pass,  of 
melt. 
Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone.  Job. 

In  a  small  furnace  made  of  a  temperate  heat;  let 
the  heat  be  such  as  may  keep  the  metal  molten,  and 
no  more.  Bacon. 

Love's  mystick  form  the  artizans  of  Greece 
In  wounded  stone,  or  molten  gold  express.      Prior. 
Molo'sses,  mo-los'siz."  }  n.  s.  [melazzo, 
Mola'sses,  mo-las'siz  "  5  Italian.]  Trea- 
cle; the  spume  or  scum  of  the  juice  of 
the  sugar-cane. 
Mo'ly,  mo'le.  n.  s.  [?noly,  Lat.  moly,  Fr.] 
A  plant. 

Moly,  or  wild  garlick,  is  of  several  sorts;  as  the 
great  moly  of  Homer,  the  Indian  moly,  the  moly  of 
Hungary,  serpent's  moly,  the  yellow  moly,  Spanish 
purple  moly,  Spanish  silver-capped  moly,  Diosco- 
rides's  moly,  the  sweet  moly  of  Montpelier:  the  roots 
are  tender,  and  must  be  carefully  defended  from 
frosts:  as  for  the  time  of  their  flowering,  the  moly 
of  Homer  flowers  in  May,  and  continues  till  July, 
and  so  do  all  the  rest  except  the  last,  which  is  late 
in  September;  they  are  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  any 
soil.  Mortimer 

The  sovereign  plant  he  drew, 
And  shew'd  its  nature,  and  its  wondrous  pow'r, 
Black  was  the  root,  but  milky  white  the  flower; 
Moly  the  name.  Pope. 

Mome,  mome.  n.  s.  A  dull,  stupid  block- 
head; a  stock;  a  post:  this  owes  its  ori- 
ginal to  the  French  word  momon,  which 
signifies  the  gaming  at  dice  in  masque- 
rade, the  rule  of  which  is,  that  a  strict 
silence  is  to  be  observed;  whatsoever 
sum  one  slakes  another  covers,  but  not 
a  word  is  to  be  spoken;  hence  also 
comes  our  word  mum  for  silence. 

Hanmer. 
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Mome,  malthorse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch! 

Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the 

hatch.  Shakspeare. 

MO'MENT,  mo'ment.  n.  s.  [moment,  Fr. 

momentum,  Lat.] 

1.  Consequence;    importance;     weight; 

value. 

We  do  not  find  that  our  Saviour  reproved  them 
of  error  for  thinking  the  judgment  of  the  scribes  to 
be  worth  the  objecting,  for  esteeming  it  to  be  of  any 
moment  or  value  in  matters  concerning  God. 

Hooker. 

I  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer 
moment.  Shakspeare. 

What  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have? 

Shaksjyeare. 

It  is  an  abstruse  speculation,  but  also  of  far  less 
moment  and  consequence  to  us  than  the  others;  see- 
ing that  without  this  we  can  evince  the  existence  of 
God.  Benlley. 

2.  Force;    impulsive   weight;    actuating 

power. 

The  place  of  publick  prayer  is  a  circumstance  in 
the  outward  form,  which  hath  moment  to  help  devo- 
tion. Hooker. 

Can  these  or  such  be  any  aid  to  us? 
Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  shake  the  world? 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprize?        Ben  Jonson. 

Touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free-will,  to  her  own  inclining  left, 
In  even  scale.  Milton. 

He  is  a  capable  judge ;  can  hear  both  sides  with 
an  indifferent  ear:  is  determined  only  by  the  mo- 
menta of  truth,  and  so  retracts  bis  past  errors. 

Norris. 

3.  An  indivisible  particle  of  time. 

If  I  would  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal  moment,  or  so, 
I  could  he  knighted.  Shaksp. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it:  from  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.  Shaksp. 

The  imaginary  reasoning  of  brutes  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct reasoning,  but  performed  in  a  physical  moment. 

Hale. 

While  I  a  moment  name,  a  momenVs  past; 
I'm  nearer  death  in  this  verse  than  the  last; 
What  then  is  to  be  done?  be  wise  with  speed; 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed.  Young-. 

Yet  thus  receiving  and  returning  bliss 
In  this  great  moment,  in  this  golden  now, 
When  ev'ry  trace  of  what,  or  when,  or  how, 
Shou'd  from  my  soul  by  raging  love  be  torn.  Prior. 

Mome'ntaixy,  mo'men-tal-e.  adv.  [from 
momentum,  Lat.]  For  a  moment. 

Air  but  momentally  remaining  in  our  bodies,  hath 
no  proportionable  space  for  its  conversion,  only  of 
length  enough  to  refrigerate  the  heat.  Brown 

Momenta'neous,  mo-men-ta'ne-us. 
Mo'mentany,  mo'men-ta-ne.512 

[momentaneus,  Lat.   momentanee,  Fr.] 
Lasting  but  a  moment. 

Small  difficulties,  when  exceeding  great  good  is 
sure  to  ensue;  and,  on  the  other  side,  momentany 
benefits,  when  the  hurt  which  they  draw  after  them 
is  unspeakable,  are  not  at  all  to  be  respected. 

Hooker. 

Flame  above  is  durable  and  consistent;  but  with 

us  it  is  a  stranger  and  momentany.  Bacon. 

Scarce  could  the  shady  king 
The  horrid  sum  of  his  intentions  tell, 

But  she  swift  as  the  momentany  wing 
Of  lightning,  or  the  words  he  spoke,  left  hell. 

Crashaw. 

Mo'mentary,  mo'men-ta-re.   adj.   [from 

moment.']   Lasting  for  a  moment;  done 

in  a  moment. 

■Momentary  as  a  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream.        Shaksp. 

Swift  as  thought  the  flitting  shade 
Through  air  his  momentary  journey  made.  Dryden. 

Onions,  garlick,  pepper,  salt  and  vinegar,  taken 


i  adj. 


in  great  quantities,  excite  a  momentary  heat  and 
fever.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Mome'ntous,  mo-men'tus.  adj.  [from  mo- 
mentum, Lat.]  Important;  weighty;  of 
consequence. 

Great  Anne,  weighing  th'  events  of  war 
Momentous,  in  her  prudent  heart  thee  chose. 

Philips. 
If  any  false  step  be  made  in  the  more  momentous 
concerns  of  life,  the  whole  scheme  of  ambitious  de- 
signs is  broken.  Mdison. 
It  would  be  a  very  weak  thing  to  give  up  so  mo- 
mentous a  point  as  this,  only  because  it  has  been 
contested.                                                Waterland. 
Mo'mmrry,  mum'mur-e.166  BB7   n.  s.    [or 
mummery,  from  mummer,  momerie,  Fr.] 
An  entertainment  in  which  masters  play 
frolicks.  See  Mome. 

All  was  jollity, 
Feasting  and  mirth,  light  wantonness  and  laughter, 
Piping  and  playing,  minstrelsy  and  masking, 
Till  life  fled  from  us  like  an  idle  dream, 
A  shew  of  mommery  without  a  meaning.         Rowe. 
Mo'nachal,   mon'na-kal.   adj.   [monacal, 
Fr.  monachalis,  Lat.  fMvctxHces.]  Monas- 
tick;  relating  to  monks  or  conventual 
orders. 
Mo'nachism,  mon'na-kizm.  n.  s.  [mona- 
chisme,  Fr.]     The  state  of  monks;  the 
monastick  life. 
Mo'nad,      (     .   ,  ,,  e48  644?  n.  s.  [>•»«$.] 
Mo'nade,   I mon  naa*  5  An  indivisi- 

ble thing. 

Disunity  is  the  natural  property  of  matter,  which 
of  itself  is  nothing  but  an  infinite  congeries  of  phy- 
sical monads.    .  More. 

MO'NARCH,m6n'nark.  n.  s.  [monarch, 
Fr.  /i4ov«^«5.] 

1.  A  governour  invested  with  absolute  au- 
thority; a  king. 

I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch.  Shaksp. 

Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself.  Shaks. 

The  father  of  a  family  or  nation,  that  uses  his 
servants  like  children,  and  advises  with  them  in 
what  concerns  the  commonweal,  and  thereby  is  wil- 
lingly obeyed  by  them,  is  what  the  schools  mean  by 
a  monarch.  Temple . 

2.  One  superiour  to  the  rest  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  frees, 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays.  Dryd. 

With  ease  distinguish'd  is  the  regal  race, 
One  monarch  wears  an  open,  honest  face; 
Shap'd  to  his  size,  and  godlike  to  behold, 
His  royal  body  shines  with  specks  of  gold.   Dryden. 

Return'd  with  dire  remorseless  sway, 
The  monarch  savage  rends  the  trembling  prey.  Pope. 

3.  President. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd.  Shaksp. 

Mona'rchal,  mo-nar'kal.353  adj.  [from 
monarch.]  Suiting  a  monarch;  regal; 
princely;  imperial. 

Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  rais'd 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride, 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmov'd  thus  spake. 

Milton. 
Monarchical,  md-nar'ke-kal.  adj.  [mo- 
narchigue,    Fr.    /w.ov«/>%<^e5;    from    mo. 
narch.]  Vested  in  a  single  ruler. 

That  storks  will  only  live  in  free  states,  is  a  pretty 
conceit  to  advance  the  opinion  of  popular  policies, 
and  from  antipathies  in  nature  to  dis'parage  monar- 
chical government.  Brown. 


The  decretals  resolve  all  into  a  monarchical  pow- 
er at  Rome.  jgafcer„ 

To   Mo'narchise,    mon'nar-kize.    v.  n. 

[from  monarch.]  To  play  the  king. 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 

To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks.  Shak. 
Mo'narchy,  mon'nar-ke.  n.  s.  [monarchic, 

Fr.  f*.ovoi.p%tcc.] 

1.  The  government  of  a  single  person. 

While  the  monarchy  flourish'd,  these  wanted  not 
a  protector.  Jltterbury. 

2.  Kingdom;  empire. 

I  past 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cried  aloud,  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 

Shakspeare. 
This  small  inheritance 
Contenteth  me,  and  's  worth  a  monarchy.    Shaksp, 
Mo'nastery,  mon'na-stre,  or  mon'n&s-ter- 
rfi.  n.  s.  [monastei  e,  Fr.   monasterium, 
Lat.]    House   of  religious  retirement; 
convent;  abbey;  cloister.     It  is  usually 
pronounced,  and  often  written  monastry. 
Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  renown; 
There,  virgins  honourable  vows  receiv'd, 
But  chaste  as  maids  in  monasteries  liv'd.     Dryden. 
In  a  monastery  your  devotions  cannot  carry  you 
..so  far  towards  the  next  world,  as  to  make  this  lose 
the  sight  of  you.  Pope, 

Mona'stical,  mo-nas'te-kal.  >    adj.  [mo- 
Mona'stick,  mo-nas'tik.609    5     nastujue, 
Fr.  monasticun,  Lat.]    Religiously  re- 
cluse; pertaining  to  a  monk. 

I  drave  my  suitor  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of 
the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastick. 

Shakspeare. 
The  silicious  and  hairy  vests  of  the  strictest  or- 
ders of  friers  derive  the  institution  of  their  monas- 
tick life  from  the  example  of  John  and  Elias. 

Brown- 
When  young,  you  led  a  life  monastick 
And  wore  a  vest  ecclesiastick; 
Now  in  your  age  you  grow  fantastick.  Denham. 
Mona'stically,  mo-nas'te-kal-le.  adv. 
[from  monastick.]  Reclusely;  in  the 
manner  of  a  monk. 

I  have  a  dozen  years  more  to  answer  for,  all  mo- 
nastically  passed  ill  this  country  of  liberty  and  de- 
light. Swift. 
Mo'nday,  mun'de.223  n.  s.  [from  moon  and 

day.]  The  second  day  of  the  week. 
Mo'ney,  mdn'ne.233  n.  s.  [monnoye,  Fr. 
moneta,  Lat.  It  has  properly  no  plural 
except  when  money  is  taken  for  a  sin- 
gle piece;  but  monies  was  formerly  used 
for  sums.]  Metal  coined  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  commerce. 

Importune  him  for  monies;  be  not  ceast 
With  slight  denial.  Shaksp. 

The  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  money. 

Shakspeare. 
You  need  my  help,  and  you  say, 
Shylock,  we  would  have  monies.  Shaksp. 

I  will  give  thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money.  1  Kings. 
Wives  the  readiest  helps 
To  betray  heady  husbands,  rob  the  easy 
And  lend  the  monies  on  return  of  lust.  Ben  Jonson. 
Money  differs  from  uncoin'd  silver,  in  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  each  piece  of  money  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  stamp  it  bears,  which  is  a  publick 
voucher.  Locke. 

My  discourse  to  the  hen-peck'd  has  produced 
many  correspondents;  such  a  discourse  is  of  general 
use,  and  every  married  man's  money.  Jlddison. 
Shall  I  withhold  a  little  money  or  food  from  my 
fellow  creature,  for  fear  he  should  not  be  good 
enough  to  receive  it  from  me  ?  Law, 
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People  are  not  obliged  to  receive  any  monies,  ex- 

■i  |'t  of  their  own  coinage  by  a  public  mint,    Swift. 

Those  hucksterers  or  money  jobbers  will  be  (bund 

necessary,  if  this  brass  money  is  made  current  in  the 

exchequer.  Svnft. 

Mo'neybao,  mun'ne-bag.  n.  s.  [money  and 

date.]  A  large  purse. 

Look  to  my  house;  1  am  right  loth  to  go; 

There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 

For  I  did  dream  of  moneybags  to-night.        Shaksp. 

My  place  was  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred  puppy,  with 

a  moneybag  under  each  arm.  Jlddison. 

Mo'sevbox,  nuWne-boks.rc.  s.  [money  und 

box.]  A  till;  repository  of  ready  coin. 
Mo'neyc hanger,  mun'ne-tshan-jur.  n.  s. 
[money  and  change.]  A  broker  in  mo- 
ney. 

The  usurers  or  moneychangers  being  a  scandalous 

employment  at  Rome,  is  a  reason  for  the  high  rate 

of  interest.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Mo'neyed,  mun'nld.383  adj.  [from  money  ] 

Rich  in  money:  often  used  in  opposition 

to  those  who  are  possessed  of  lands. 

Invite  moneyed  men  to  lend  to  the  merchauts,  for 
the  continuing  and  quickening  of  trade.  Bacon. 
If  exportation  will  not  balance  importation,  away 
must  your  silver  go  again,  whether  moneyed  or  not 
moneyed;  for  where  goods  do  not,  silver  must  pay 
for  the  commodities  you  spend.  Locke. 

Several  turned  their  money  into  those  fuuds,  mer- 
chants as  well  as  other  moneyed  men.  Swift. 
With  these  measures  fell  in  all  monied  men;  such 
as  had  raised  vast  sums  by  trading  with  stocks  and 
funds,  and  lending  upon  great  interest.          Swift. 

Mo'xeyer,  miin'ne-nr.  n.  s.  [?nonnoyer- 
eur,  Fr.  from  money. J 

1 .  One  that  deals  in  money;  a  banker. 

2.  A  coiner  of  money. 
Mo'neylkss,  mun'ne-les.  adj.  [from  mo- 
ney.] Wanting  money;  pennyless. 

The  strong  expectation  of  a  good  certain  salary 
will  outweigh  the  loss  by  bad  rents  received  out  of 
lands  in  moneyless  times.  Swift. 

Mo'xeymatter,  mun'ne-mat-tur.  n.  s. 
[money  and  matter.]  Account  of  debtor 
and  creditor. 

What  if  you  and  I  Nick  should  enquire  how  mo- 
ney matters  stand  between  us?  Jlrbuthnot. 
Mo'neyscrivexer,  mun'ne-sknv-nur.  n. 
s.   [money  and   scrivener.]     One    who 
raises  money  for  others. 

Suppose  a  young  unexperienced  man  in  the  hands 
of  moneyscriveners,  such  fellows  are  like  your  wire- 
drawing mills,  if  they  get  hold  of  a  man's  finger, 
they  will  pull  in  his  whole  body  at  last.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Mo'neywort,  mun'ne-wurt.  n.  s.  A  plant. 

Mo'neysworth,  mun'nez- w&ivA  n.  s.  [mo- 
ney and  worth.]  Something  valuable; 
something  that  will  bring  money. 

There  is  cither  money  or  moneysworlh  in  all  the 
controversies  of  life;  for  we  live  in  a  mercenary 
world,  and  it  is  the  price  of  all  things  in  it.  L'Estr. 

Mo'xgcorn,  mfing'korn.n.  s.  [mang,  Sax. 
and  corn.']  Mixed  corn:  as,  wheat  and 
rye;  miscellane,  or  maslin. 

Mo'xger,  mung'gur.381  n.  s.  [man^epe, 
Sax.  a  trader;  from  mangian,  Saxon;  lo 
trade.]  A  dealer;  a  seller.  It  is  seldom 
or  never  used  alone,  or  otherwise  than 
after  the  name  of  any  commodity  to  ex- 
press a  seller  of  that  commodity;  as,  a 
fishmonger:  and  sometimes  a  meddler 
in  any  thing;  as,  a  whorernonger,  a  news- 
monger. 

Do  you  know  mer — Yes,  excellent  well,  you  are 
a  fish-?r|onger.  Shaksp. 


Th'  impatient  states-monger 
Could  now  contain  himself  no  longer.  Hudibras. 
Mo'xgrel,  mting'gril."  adj.  [as  mong- 
corn,  from  mang,  Saxon;  or  mengen,  to 
mix,  Dutch.]  Of  a  mixed  breed:  com- 
monly written  mungrel  for  mangrel. 

This  zealot 
Is  of  a  mongrel,  divers  kind, 

Clerick  before,  and  lay  behind.  Hudibras. 

Ye  mongrel  work  of  heav'n  with  human  shapes, 
That  have  but  just  enough  of  sense  to  know 
The  master's  voice.  Dryden. 

I'm  but  a  half-strain'd  villain  yet, 
But  mongrel  mischievous.  Dryden. 

Base,  groveling,  worthless  wretches; 
Mongrel  in  faction;  poor  faint-hearted  traitors. 

Jlddison. 
His  friendships  still  to  few  confm'd, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind; 
No  fools  of  rank,  or  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  fur  lords  indeed.  Swift. 

Mo'ximent,  mon'ne-ment.  n.s.  [from  mo- 
neo,  Lat.]  It  seems  here  to  signify  in- 
scription. 

Some  others  were  driven  and  distent 
Into  great  ingots  and  to  wedges  square, 
Some  in  round  plates  withouten  moniment.  Spenser. 

To  Mo'nish,  mon'nish.  v.  a.  [moneo,  Lat.] 
To  admonish,  of  which  it  is  a  contrac- 
tion. 

Monish  him  gently,  which  shall  make  him  both 
willing  to  amend,  and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love. 

JTscham. 

Mo'xisher,  mou'nish-ur.Ba  n.  s.  [from  mo- 
nish.] An  admonisher;  a  monitor. 

Moni'tiox,  mo-nish'un.  n.  s.  [monitio, 
Lat.  monition,  French.] 

1.  Information;  hint. 
We  have  no  visible  monition  of  the  returns  of  any 

other  periods,  such  as  we  have  of  the  day,  by  suc- 
cessive light  and  darkness.  Holder  on  Time. 

2.  Instruction;  document. 

Unruly  ambition  is  deaf,  not  only  to  the  advice 
of  friends,  but  to  the  counsels  and  monitions  of  rea- 
son itself.  VEslrange. 

Then  after  sage  monitions  from  his  friends, 
His  talents  to  employ  for  nobler  ends, 
He  turns  to  politicks  his  dang'rous  wit.  Swift. 

Mo'nitor,  mon'ne-tur.166  n.  s.  [Lat.J  One 
who  warns  of  faults,  or  informs  of  duty; 
one  who  gives  useful  hints.  It  is  used 
of  an  upper  scholar  in  a  school  com- 
missioned by  the  master  to  look  to  the 
boys  in  his  absence. 

You  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  the  king;  his  learn- 
ing is  eminent:  be  but  his  scholar,  and  you  are  safe. 

Bacon. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Adam  innocent  to  have 
these  notions  also  firm  and  untainted,  to  carry  his 
monitor  in  his  bosom,  his  law  in  his  heart,  and  to 
have  such  a  conscience  as  might  be  its  own  casuist. 

South. 

We  can  but  divine  who  it  is  that  speaks;  whether 
Persius  himself,  or  his  friend  and  monitor,  or  a 
third  person.  Dryden. 

The  pains  that  come  from  the  necessities  of  na- 
ture, are  monitors  to  us  to  beware  of  greater  mis- 
chiefs. Locke, 

Mo'nitory,  mon'ne-tur-e."13  adj.  [?noni- 
toire,  Fr.  monitoriusy  Lat.]  Conveying 
useful  instruction;  giving  admonition. 

Losses,  miscarriages,  and  disappointments,  are 
monitory  and  instructive.  VEslrange. 

He  is  so  taken  up  still,  in  spite  of  the  monitory 
hint  in  my  essay,  with  particular  men,  that  he  ne- 
glects mai.kind.  Pope. 

Mo'xitoky,  mon'ne-tur-e.  n.  s.  Admoni- 
tion; warning. 


A  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bishop  in  battle,  and 
kept  him  prisoner;  whereupon  the  pope  writ  a  mo- 
nitory to  him,  for  that  he  had  broken  the  privilege 
of  holy  church.  Bacon. 

MONK,  mflnk.16*  n.  s.  [monec,  Sax.  mo- 
nachus,  Lat.  /m.ov<*£os.]  One  of  a  religious 
community  bound  by  vows  to  certain 
observances. 

'Twould  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words, 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk.  Shaksp. 

Abdemeleck,  as  one  weary  of  the  world,  gave 
over  all,  and  betook  himself  to  a  solitary  life,  and 
became  a  melancholy  Mahomedan  monk.    Knolles. 

The  drouish  inonks,  the  scorn  and  shame  of  man- 
hood, 
Rouse  and  prepare  once  more  to  take  possession, 
And  nestle  in  their  ancient  hives  again.  Roice. 

Monks,  in  some  respects,  agree  with  regulars,  as 
in  the  substantial  vows  of  religion;  but  in  other  re- 
spects, monks  and  regulars  differ;  for  that  regulars, 
vows  excepted,  are  not  tied  up  to  so  strict  a  rule  of 
life  as  monks  are.  Jlyliffc- 

Mo'nkery,  munk'kur-e.6a7  n.  s.  [from 
monk.']  The  monastick  life. 

Neither  do  I  meddle  with  their  evangelical  per- 
fection of  vows,  nor  the  dangerous  servitude  of  their 
rash  and  impotent  votaries,  nor  the  inconveniences 
of  their  monkery.  Hall. 

Mo'nkey,  munk'ke.183  n.  s.  [monikin,  a 
little  man.] 

1.  An  ape;  a  baboon;  a  jackanapes.  An 
animal   bearing   some   resemblance  of 

man. 

One  of  them  shewed  me  a  ring  that  he  had  of 
your  daughter  for  a  monkey:  Tubal,  it  was  my  tur- 
quoise: 1  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness 
of  monkeys.  Shaksp. 

More  new-fangled  than  an  ape;  more  giddy  in 
my  desires  than  a  monkey.  Shaksp. 

Other  creatures,  as  well  as  monkeys,  destroy  their 
young  ones  by  senseless  fondness.  Locke. 

With  glittering  gold  and   sparkling  gems  they 
shine, 
But  apes  and  monkeys  are  the  gods  within.   Granv. 

2.  A  word  of  contempt,  or  slight  kindness. 

This  is  the  monkey's  own  giviDg  out:  she  is  per- 
suaded I  will  marry  her.  Shaksp. 
Poor  monkey!  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father? 

Shakspeare. 

Mo'xkhood,  mu.nk'hud.  n.  s.  [monk  and 
hood.]  The  character  of  a  monk. 

He  had  left  off  his  monkhood  too,  and  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  them.  Jltterbury. 

Mo'nkish,  munk'kish.  adj.  [from  monk.] 
Monastick;  pertaining  to  monks;  taught 

by  monks. 

Those  publick  charities  are  a  greater  ornament  to 

this  city  than  all  its  wealth,  and  do  more  real  honour 

to  the  reformed  religion,  than  redounds  to  the  church 

of  Rome  from   all  those  monkish  and  superstitious 

foundations  of  which  she  vainly  boasts.    JUterbnry. 

Rise,  rise,  Roscommon,  sec  the  Blenheim  muse, 

The  dull  constraint  ofmonkish  rhyme  refuse.  Smith. 

Moxks-hood,  munks'hud.  n.  s.  [consolida 

regulis.]   A  plant.  Aitisivorth. 

Monks-rhubarb,  munks-roo'burb.  n.  s. 

A  species  of  dock:  its  roots  are  used  in 

medicine. 

Mo'nochord,  mon'no-kord.  n.  s.   [^.ov©- 

and  #op<JV] 

1.  An  instrument  of  one  string:  as,  the 
trumpet  marine.  Harris. 

2.  A  kind  of  instrument  anciently  of  singu- 
lar use  for  the  regulating  of  sounds. 

The  ancients  made  use  of  the  monochord  to  deter- 
mine the  proportion  of  sounds  to  one  another.  When 
the  chord  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  so  that 
the  terms  were  as  one  to  one,  they  called  them  uni- 
sons; but  if  as  two  to  one,  they  called  them  octaves 


MON 


MON 


MON 


or  diapasons;  when  they  were  as  three  to  two,  they 
called  them  fifths  or  diapentes;  if  they  were  as  four 
to  three,  they  called  them  fourths  or  diatesserons; 
if  as  five  to  four,  they  called  it  diton,  or  a  tierce- 
major;  but  if  as  six  to  five,  then  they  called  it  a 
demi-diton,  or  a  tierce-minor;  and  lastly,  if  the 
terms  were  as  twenty-four  to  twenty-five,  they  cal- 
led it  a  demiton  or  dieze:  the  monochord  being  thus 
divided,  was  properly  lhat  which  they  called  a  sys- 
tem, of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  according  to 
the  different  divisions  of  the  monochord.       Harris. 

Mono'cular,  mo-nok'ku-lar.    £  adj. 

Mono'culous,  mo-nok'ku-lus.  5      (j*ov(^ 
and  ocuius.']  One-eyed;  having  only  one 

eye. 

He  was  well  served  who,  going  to  cut  down  an 
ancient  white  hawthorn  tree,  which,  because  she 
budded  before  others,  might  be  an  occasion  of  su- 
perstition, had  some  of  the  prickles  flew  into  his 
eyes,  and  made  him  monocular.  Howel. 

Those  of  China  repute  the  rest  of  the  world  mo- 
noculous. Glanville. 
Mo'nody,  mon'no-de.  n.  s.  [/x.ovaS'icc;  mo- 
nodie,  Fr.]  A  poem  sung  by  one  person 
not  in  dialogue. 
Mono'gamist,     mo-nog'ga-mist.     n.     s. 
£«,«»©-  and  yet/x.&>j  monogame,  Fr.]  One 
who  disallows  second  marriages. 
Mono'gamy,  mo-nog'ga-me.518  n.  s.  [mo- 
nogamies Fr.  jttov^  and  yu.y.tuT^    Mar- 
riage of  one  wife. 
Mo'nogp.am,   mon'no-gram.    n.  s.    [f*.«v«s 
and   y^etu.fA.ct;  monogramme,  Fr.]     A  ci- 
pher; a  character  compounded  of  sever- 
al letters. 
Mono'logue,  m6n'no-16g.338  n.  s.   [ftave? 
and  Asyos;  monologue,  Fr.]    A  scene  in 
which  a  person  of  the  drama  speaks  by 
himself;  a  soliloquy. 

He  gives  you  an  account  of  himself,  and  of  his 
returning  from  the  country,  in  monologue;  to  which 
unnatural  way  of  narration  Terence  is  subject  in  all 
his  plays.  Dryden. 

Mono'machy,  m6-n6m'a-ke.B13  618  3S0  n.  s. 
[f^ovo^a^Xx;  piovoc,  and  f<,«6^^.]  A  duel;  a 
single  combat. 
Mo'nome,  mon'nome.  n.  s.  [monome,  Fr.] 
In  algebra,  a  quantity  that  has  but  one 
denomination  or  name;  as,  a  b,  a  a  b, 
a  a  a  b.  Harris. 

Monope'talous,  mon-no-pet'tal-lds.  adj. 
[monofietale,  Fr.  /u.ov«5  and  7rercctov.^  It  is 
used  for  such  flowers  as  are  formed  out 
of  one  leaf,  howsoever  they  may  be 
seemingly  cut  into  many  small  ones, 
and  those  fall  oft'  together.  Quincy. 

Mono'polist,  m6-n6p'po-list.  n.  s.  [rnono- 
fioleur,  Fr.]  One  who  by  engrossing  or 
patent  obtains  the  sole  power  or  privi- 
lege of  vending  any  commodity. 
To   Monopolize,  mo-ndp'po-lize.  v.  a. 
(juovas  and  7raMu;  monopoler,  Fr.]     To 
have  the  sole    power    or   privilege  of 
vending  any  commodity. 
He  has  such  a  prodigious  trade,  that  if  there  is  not 
some  stop  put,  he  will  monopolize,  nobody  will  sell 
a  yard  of  drapery  or  mercery  ware,  but  himself. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

Mono'poly,  mo-nop'po-le.  n.  s.  [fiovovu- 

M»;  mono/iole,  French;  fiovoc,  and  sraXtu.^ 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  any 

thing 

If  I  had  a  monopoly  on  't  they  would  have  part 
on  't.  Shaksp. 


How  could  he  answer 't,  should  the  state  think  fit,  1     that  accompany  the  essence  of  that  species  from 
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To  question  a  monopoly  of  wit.  Cowley. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  monopolies  imaginable ; 
all  others  can  concern  only  something  without  us,  but 
this  fastens  upon  our  nature,  yea  upon  our  reason. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Shakspeare  rather  writ  happily  than  knowingly 
and  justly;  and  Jonson,  who,  by  studying  Horace, 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  rules,  yet  seemed  to 
envy  to  posterity  that  knowledge,  and  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  his  learning.  Dryden. 

Mono'ptote,  m&n'nop-tote,  or  mo-nop'- 
tote.  n.  s.  [fteva?  and  x7»«-<«.]  A  noun 
used  only  in  some  one  oblique  case. 

Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 

Mono' stick,  mo-nos'tik.609  n.  s.  [fioves-^- 
ev.]  A  composition  of  one  verse. 

Monosylla'bical,  mon-no-sil-lab'e-kal. 
adj.  [from  monosyllable^  Consisting  of 
words  of  one  syllable. 

MONOSY'LLABLE,  mon-nosil'la-bl. 
n.  s.  [monosyllabe,  French;  ^eve?  and 
<rvM<x,b}).~]    A  word  of  only  one  syllable. 

My  name  of  Ptolemy! 
It  is  so  long  it  asks  an  hour  to  write  it: 
I'll  change  it  into  Jove  or  Mars! 
Or  any  other  civil  monosyllable, 
That  will  not  tire  my  hand.  Dryden. 

Poets,  although  not  insensible  how  much  our  lan- 
guage was  already  over-stocked  with  monosyllables, 
yet,  to  save  time  and  pains,  introduced  that  barba- 
rous custom  of  abbreviating  words,  to  fit  them  to 
the  measure  of  their  verses.  Swift. 

Monosyllable  lines,  unless  artfully  managed,  are 
stiff  or  languishing;  but  may  be  beautiful  to  express 
melancholy.  Pope. 

Monosy'llabled,  mon-no-sil'la-bld.  adj. 
[monosyllabe,  French;  from  ?nonosylla- 
ble.~\     Consisting  of  one  syllable. 

Nine  taylors,  if  rightly  spell'd, 
Into  one  man  are  monosyllabled.  Cleaveland. 

Mono'tony,  mo-not'to-ne.618  n.  s.  [f^.ovo]o- 
v;«;  jM,ove?  and  roves;  monotonie,  French.] 
Uniformity  of  sound;  want  of  variety  in 
cadence. 

I  could  object  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  rhimes 

within  four  lines  of  each  other  as  tiresome  to  the 

ear  through  their  monotony.  Pope. 

MO'.YSIEUR,  mon-seur'.n.s.  [French.] 

A  term  of  reproach  for  a  Frenchman. 

A  Frenchman  his  companion; 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl.  Shakspeare. 

Monso'on,  mon-sdon'.  n.  s.  [monson,  mon- 
con,  French.] 

Monsoons  are  shifting  trade  winds  in  the  East 
Indian  ocean,  which  blow  periodically;  some  for  half 
a  year  one  way,  others  but  for  three  months,  and 
then  shift  and  blow  for  six  or  three  months  directly 
contrary.  Harris. 

The  monsoons  and  trade  winds  are  constant  and 
periodical  even  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude 
all  around  the  globe,  and  seldom  trangress  or  fall 
short  of  those  bounds.  Ray. 

MO'NSTER,  mdn'stur.98  n.  s.  [?no?istre, 

French;  monstrum.,  Latin.] 
1.  Something  out  of  the   common  order 
of  nature. 

Methinks  heroic  poesie  till  now, 
Like  some  fantastic  fairy  land  did  shew, 
Gods,  devils,  nymphs,  witches,  and  giants  race, 
And  all  but  man  in  man's  chief  work  had  place. 
Then  like  some  worthy  knight  with  sacred  aims, 
Dost  drive  the  monsters  thence,  and  end  the  charms. 

Cowley. 

It  ought  to  be  determined  whether  monsters  be 

really  a  distinct  species;  we  find  that  some  of  these 

monstrous  productions  have  none  of  those  qualities 


whence  they  derive  their  originals.  Locke. 

!•  Something  horrible  for  deformity,  wick- 
edness, or  mischief. 

If  she  live  long, 
And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  course  of  death, 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters.  Shaksp. 

All  human  virtue  to  its  latest  breath, 
Finds  Envy  never  conquer'd  but  by  death: 
The  great  Alcides,  ev'ry  labour  past, 
Had  still  this  monster  to  subdue  at  last.  Pope. 

To  Mo'nstek,  mdn'stur.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  put  out  of  the  common  or- 
der of  things.     Not  in  use. 

Her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  monsters  it.  Shaksp. 

I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  th'  sun, 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster^d.  Shaksp 

Monstro'sity,  mon-stros'se-te. 
Monstruo'sity,  mon-strdd-os'se-te. 
n.  s.  [from  monstrous.^  The  state  of 
being  monstrous,  or  out  of  the  common 
order  of  the  universe.  Monstrosity  is 
more  analogous. 

This  is  the  monstruosity  in  love,  that  the  will  is 
infinite,  and  the  execution  confin'd.  Shaksp. 

Such  a  tacit  league  is  against  such  routs  and 
shoals  of  people,  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from 
nature,  as  have  in  their  very  body  and  frame  of  es- 
tate a  monstrosity.  Bacon. 
We  read  of  monstrous  births,  but  we  often  see  a 
greater  monstrosity  in  educations:  thus,  when  a  fa- 
ther has  begot  a  man,  he  trains  him  up  into  a  beast. 

South. 
By  the  same  law  monstrosity  could  not  incapaci- 
tate from  marriage,  witness  the  case  of  hermaphro- 
dites. Jlrbulhnot  and  Pope. 
Mo'nstrous,  mon'stri'is.  adj.  [monstreux, 

French;  ?nonstrosus,  Latin.] 
1.  Deviating  from  the  stated  order  of  na- 
ture. 

Nature  there  perverse, 
Brought  forth  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Hydras,  and  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire.      Milton. 
Every  thing  that  exists  has  its  particular  consti- 
tution ;  and  yet  some  monstrous  productions  have 
few  of  those  qualities  which  accompany  the  essence 
of  that  species  from  whence  they  derive  their  ori- 
ginals. Locke. 
Strange;   wonderful.     Generally    with 
some  degree  of  dislike. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  conceit, 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wan'd? 

Shakspeare. 
O  monstrous!  but  one  halfpenny  worth  of  bread 
to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  Shaksp. 

.  Irregular;  enormous. 

No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  ap- 
pear, 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular.  Pope. 

.  Shocking;  hateful. 

This  was  an  invention  given  out  by  the  Spani- 
ards, to  save  the  monstrous  scorn  their  nation  re- 
ceived. Bacon. 
Mo'nstrous,  mdn'strus.  adv.  Exceeding- 
ly; very  much.     A  cant  term. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  dram  of  each,  turn 
into  a  mouldy  substance,  there  residing  a  fair  cloud 
in  the  bottom,  and  ^monstrous  thick  oil  on  the  top. 

Brecon. 

She  was  easily  put  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous 

hard  to  be  pleased  again.  VEstrange. 

Add,  that  the  rich  have  still  a  gibe  in  store, 
And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor.     Dryden. 
Mo'nstrously,  mon'siri'ts-le.  adv.  [from 
monstrous.^ 
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1.  In  a  manner  out  of  the  common  or- 
der of  nature;  shockingly;  terribly;  hor- 
ribly. 

Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  his  youth,  but  super- 
latively and  monstrously  so  in  his  old  age.      South. 

2.  To  a  great  or  enormous  degree. 

He  walks; 
And  that  self-chain  about  his  neck, 
Which  he  foreswore  most  monstrously  to  have. 

Shakspeare. 
These  truths  with  his  example  you  disprove, 
Who  with  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love.    Dryden. 
Mo'nstrousness,    m6n'strus-n£s.     n.    s. 
[from  ?nonstrous.~]     Enormity;   irregu- 
lar nature  or  behaviour. 

See  the  monstrousness  of  man, 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape!  Shaksp. 
MO'NTANT)  mon'tant.  n.  s.  [French.] 
A  term  in  fencing. 

Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for? 
— To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  pass  thy  puncto, 
thy  stock,  thy  traverse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant. 

Shakspeare. 
MONTE' RO,  mon'te-ro.  n.  s.  [Spanish.] 
A  horseman's  cap. 
His  hat  was  like  a  helmet,  or  Spanish  montero. 

Bacon. 
Monte'th,  mon't&th.  n.  s.  [from  the  name 
of  the   inventor.]     A  vessel  in  which 
glasses  are  washed. 

New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteth 
Has  by  one  vessel  sav'dhis  name  from  death.  King. 
MONTH,  miW//.165  n.  s.  [monab,  Sax.] 
A  space  of  time  either  measured  by  the 
sun  or  moon:  the  lunar  month  is  the 
time  between  the  change  and  change, 
or  the  time  in  which  the  moon  comes 
to  the  same  point:  the  solar  month  is 
the  time  in  which  the  sun  passes  through 
a  sign  of  the  zodiack:  the  calendar 
months,  by  which  we  reckon  time,  are 
unequally  of  thirty  or  one-and-thirty 
days,  except  February,  which  is  of 
twenty-eight,  and  in  leap  year  of  twenty- 
nine. 

Till  the  expiration  of  your  month, 

Sojourn  with  my  sister.  Shaksp. 

From  a  month  old  even  unto  five  years  old.  Lev. 

Months  are  not  only  lunary,  and  measured  by  the 

moon,  but  also  solary,  and  terminated  by  the  motion 

of  the  sun,  in  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecliptick.  Brown. 

As  many  months  as  I  sustain'd  her  hate, 
So  many  years  is  she  condemn'd  by  fate 
To  daily  death.  Dryden. 

Month's  mind,  munMs-mind'.  n.  s.  Long- 
ing desire. 
You  have  a  month's  mind  to  them.  Shaksp. 

For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat, 
Who  has  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat?  Hudibras. 
Mo'nthly,  m\int/i'\c.  adj.  [from  month.~\ 

1 .  Continuing  a  month;  performed  in  a 
month. 

I  would  ask  concerning  the  monthly  revolutions 
of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  or  the  diurnal  ones  of 
the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  whether  these  have  been 
finite  or  infinite.  Bentley. 

2.  Happening  every  month. 

The  youth  of  heav'nly  birth  I  view'd, 
For  whom  our  monthly  victims  arc  renew'd.  Dryd. 
Mo'nthly,    munM'le.    adv.     Once    in    a 
month. 

If  the  one  may  very  well  monthly,  the  other  may 
as  well  even  daily,  be  iterated.  Hooker. 

O  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon, 
That  changes  monthly  in  her  circled  orb; 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable.  Shaksp. 
MQNTQ'IR,  mon-t6ir'.  n.  s.   [French.J 


In  horsemanship,  a  stone  as  high  as  the 
stirrups,  which  Italian  riding-masters 
mount  their  horses  from,  without  put- 
ting their  foot  in  the  stirrup.  Diet. 

Montho'ss,  mon-tr6z'.  n.  s.  An  under- 
gunner,  or  assistant  to  a  gunner,  engi- 
neer, or  fire-master.  Diet. 

MO'NUMENT,  mon'nu-mfint.1™  n.  s. 
[monument, French;  monumentum,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  by  which  the  memory  of 
persons  or  things  is  preserved;  a  me- 
morial. 

In  his  time  there  remained  the  monument  of  his 
tomb  in  the  mountain  Jasius.  Raleigh. 

He  is  become  a  notable  monument  of  unprosjie- 
rous  disloyalty.  King  Charles- 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf;  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook;  jn  memory, 
Or  monument  to  ages:  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums.  Milton. 

Of  ancient  British  art 
A  pleasing  monument,  not  less  admir'd 
Than  what  from  Attick  or  Etruscan  hands 
Arose.  Philips. 

Collect  the  best  monuments  of  our  friends,  their 
own  images  in  their  writings.  Pope. 

2.  A  tomb;  a  cenotaph;  something  erect- 
ed in  memory  of  the  dead. 

On  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial.  Shaksp. 

The  flowers  which  in  the  circling  valley  grow. 
Shall  on  his  monument  their  odours  throw.  Sandys. 

In  a  heap  of  slain, 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load  op- 

prest 
Of  slaughter'd  foes,  whom  fust  to  death  they  sent, 
The  trophies  of  their  strength,  a  bloody  monument. 

Dryden. 
With  thee  on  Raphael's  monument  I  mourn, 
Or  wait  inspiring  dreams  at  Maro's  urn.         Pope. 

Monume'ntal,  mon-nu-meVtal.  adj. 
[from  monument.^ 

1.  Memorial;  preserving  memory. 

VVhen  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine  or  monumental  oak.  Milton. 

The  destruction  of  the  earth  was  the  most  monu- 
mental proof  that  could  have  been  given  to  all  the 
succeeding  ages  of  mankind.  Woodward. 

The  polish'd  pillar  different  sculptures  grace, 
A  work  outlasting  monumental  brass.  Pope. 

2.  Raised  in  honour  of  the  dead;  belong- 
ing to  a  tomb. 

Perseverance  keeps  honour  bright; 
To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery.     Shaksp. 

I'll  not  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  her  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.   Shakspeare. 

Therefore  if  he  needs  must  go, 
And  the  fates  will  have  it  so, 
Softly  may  he  be  possest 

Of  his  monumental  rest.  Crashaw. 

MOOD,  mood.10  30a  n.  s.  [mode,  French; 
modus,  Latin.] 

1.  The  form  of  an  argument. 

Mood  is  the  regular  determination  of  propositions 
according  to  their  quantity  and  quality,  i.  e.  the  uni- 
versal or  particular  affirmation  or  negation.    Watts. 

Aristotle  reduced  our  loose  reasonings  to  certain 
rules,  and  made  them  conclude  in  mood  and  figure. 

Baker. 

2.  Style  of  musick. 

They  move 
In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes,  and  soft  recorders.  Milton. 

Their  sound  seems  a  tune 


Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint. 

Milton. 

3.  The  change  the  verb  undergoes  in 
some  languages,  as  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French,  to  signify  various  intentions 
of  the  mind,  is  called  mood.         Clarke. 

4.  [from  mod,  Gothick;  mob,  Sax.  moed, 
Dutch;  and  generally  in  all  Teutonick 
dialects.]  Temper  of  mind;  state  of 
mind  as  affected  by  any  passion;  dispo- 
sition. 

The  trembling  ghosts,  with  sad  amazed  mood, 
Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood, 
With  pity  calm'd,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Eyes  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.  Shakspeare. 

Clorinda  chang'd  to  ruth  her  warlike  mood, 
Few  silver  drops  her  vermil  cheeks  depaint.  Fair/. 

Solyman,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  walked  up  and 
down  in  his  tent  a  great  part  of  the  night.    Knolks. 

She  was  in  fittest  mood, 
For  cutting  corns,  or  letting  blood.  Hudibras. 

These  two  kids  t'  appease  his  angry  mood 
I  bear,  of  which  the  furies  give  him  good.  Dryden. 

He  now  profuse  of  tears, 
In  suppliant  mood  fell  prostrate  at  our  feet.   Jlddis. 

5.  Anger;  rage;  heat  of  mind.  Mod,  in 
Gothick,  signifies  habitual  temper. 

That  which  we  move  for  our  better  instruction's 
sake,  turneth  into  anger  and  choler  in  them;  yet  in 
their  mood  they  cast  forth  somewhat  wherewith,  un- 
der paiu  of  greater  displeasure,  we  must  rest  con- 
tented. Hooker. 

Mo'ody,  moo'de.  adj.   [from  mood.~\ 

1.  Angry;  out  of  humour. 

How  now,  moody? 
What  is't  thou  can'st  demand?  Shakspeare. 

Chide  him  rev'rently, 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  incline  to  mirth; 
But  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working.  Shaksp. 

Every  peevish,  moody  malecontent 
Shall  set  the  senseless  rabble  in  an  uproar.  Rowe. 

2.  Mental;  intellectual:  mob  in  Saxon 
signifies  the  mind. 

Give  me  some  musick;  musick,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love.  Shaksp. 

MOON,  moon.306  n.  s.  \jwrn;  mena,  Go- 
thick;  mena,  Saxon;  mona,  Islandick; 
maanc,  Danish;  mane,  German;  macn, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  changing  luminary  of  the  night, 
called  by  poets  Cynthia  or  Phoebe. 

The  moon  shines  bright:  'hvas  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise.  Shaksp. 

Diana  hath  her  name  from  moisten,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  moon,  being  by  nature  cold  and 
moist,  and  is  feigned  to  be  a  goddess  huntress. 

Peacham . 

Beneath  the  mighty  ocean's  wealthy  caves; 
Beneath  th'  eternal  fountain  of  all  waves, 
Where  their  vast  court' the  mother  waters  keep, 
And  undisturb'd  by  moons  in  silence  sleep.   Cowley. 

Ye  moon  and  stars  bear  witness  to  the  truth ! 

Dryden. 

2.  A  month.  Ainstoorth. 

3.  [In  fortification.]  It  is  used  in  com- 
position to  denote  a  figure  resembling 
a  crescent:  as,  a  half  moon. 

Moon-beam,  m66n'b6me.  n.  s.  [moon  and 
beam.~\  Rays  of  lunar  light. 
The  division  and  quavering,  which  please  so  much 
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in  musick,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glittering 
of  light,  as  the  moon-beams  playing  upon  a  wave. 

Bacon. 


On  the  water  the  moon-beams  played,  and  made 
it  appear  like  floating  quicksilver.  Dryden. 

Moon-galf,  moon'kaf.  n.  s.  [moon  and 
calf.-] 

1 .  A  monster;  a  false  conception:  suppo- 
sed perhaps  anciently  to  be  produced 
by  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon- 
calf? Shaksp. 

2.  A  dolt;  a  stupid  fellow. 

The  potion  works  not  on  the  part  design'd, 
But  turns  his  brain,  and  stupefies  his  mind; 
The  sotted  moon-calf  gapes.  Dryden. 

Moon-eyed,  moon'ide.  adj.  [moon  and 
eye.'] 

1.  Having  eyes  affected  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  moon. 

2.  Dim-eyed;  purblind.  Ainsworth. 
Moon-ff/rn,  moon'fern.  n.  s.  [hemionitis, 

Latin.]     A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

Moon-fish,  moon'fish.  n.  s. 

Moon-fish  is  so  called,  because  the  tail  fin  is 

shaped  like  a  half-moon,   by  which,  and  his  odd 

trussed  shape,  he  is  sufficiently  distinguished.  Grew. 

Mo'onless,  mdon'les.   adj.  [from  ?noon.] 

Not  enlightened  by  the  moon. 

Assisted  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  night, 
This  Palamon  from  prison  took  his  flight.  Dryden. 
Mo'onlight,  moon'lite.  n.  s.  [moon  and 
light.']  The  light  afforded  by  the  moon. 
Their  bishop  and  his  clergy,  being  departed  from 
them  by  moon-light,  to  choose  in  his  room  any  other 
bishop,  had  been  altogether  impossible.       Hooker. 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love.  Shaksp. 
Mo'onlight,  moon'lite.  adj.    Illuminated 
by  the  moon. 

If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 

And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us.    Shaksp. 

What  beck'ning  ghost  along  the  moonlight  shade 

Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade?  Pope. 

Mo'onseed,  moon'seed.  n.  s.  [menis/ier- 

mum,  Latin.] 

The  moon-seed  hath  a  rosaceous  flower:  thepoin- 
tal  is  divided  into  three  parts  at  the  top,  and  after- 
ward becomes  the  fruit  or  berry,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded one  flat  seed,  which  is,  when  ripe,  hollowed 
like  the  appearance  of  the  moon.  Miller. 

Mo'onshine,  moon'shine.  n.  s.  [moon  and 
shine.] 

1.  The  lustre  of  the  moon. 

Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
Till  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

Shakspeare. 

I,  by  the  moonshine,  to  the  windows  went: 
And,  ere  I  was  aware,  sigh'd  to  myself.      Dryden. 

2.  [In  burlesque.]    A  month. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 

Lag  of  a  brother.  Shaksp. 

Mo'onshine,  moon'shine.    ~>    adj.   [moon 

Mo'onshiny,  moon'shi-ne.  £    ar)d    shine.] 

Illuminated  by  the  moon:  both  seem  a 

popular  corruption  of  moonshining. 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 

Shakspeare. 
Although  it  was  a  fair  moonshine  night,  the  ene- 
my thought  not  fit  to  assault  them.  Clarendon. 
I  went  to  see  him  in  a  moonshiny  night.  Addison. 
Mo'onstone,  m66n'stone.  n.  s.   A  kind  of 
stone.                                           Ainsworth. 
Mo'onstruck,  moon'struk.    adj.    [moon 
and  struck.]   Lunatick;  affected  by  the 
moon. 
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D^moniack  phrensy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moonstruck  madness.  Milton. 

Moon-trefoil,  moon-tre'foil.  n.  s.  [me- 
dicago,  Latin.]     A  plant. 

The  moon-trefoil  hath  a  plain  orbiculated  fruit, 

shaped  like  an  half-moon.  Miller. 

Mo'onwort,  mdon'wurt.  n.  s.  [moon  and 

•wort.]     Station  flower;  honesty. 
Mo'ony,  mdon'ne.  adj.  [from  moon.]  Lu- 
nated;  having  a  crescent  for  the  stand- 
ard resembling  the  moon. 

Encount'ring  fierce 
The  Solymean  Sultan,  he  o'erthrew 
His  moony  troops,  returning  bravely  smear'd 
With  Panim  blood.  Philips. 

The  Soldan  galls  th'  Ulyrian  coast; 
But  soon  the  miscreant  moony  host 
Before  the  victor  cross  shall  fly.  Fenton. 

MOOR,    moor.311    n.   s.   [moer,   Dutch; 
modder,  Teutonick,  clay.] 

1.  A  marsh;  a  fen;  a  bog;  a  tract  of  low 
and  watery  grounds. 

While  in  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the 
moor,  it  chanced  that  a  London  merchant  passing 
by  saw  her,  and  liked  her,  begged  her  of  her  poor 
parents,  and  carried  her  to  his  home.  Carew. 

In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  trees  of 
oak  and  fir  stand  in  firm  earth  below  the  moor. 

Hale. 

Let  the  marsh  of  Elsham  Bruges  tell, 
What  colour  were  their  waters  that  same  day, 
And  all  the  moor  'twixt  Eversham  and  Dell.  Spens. 

2.  [maurus,  Latin.]  A  negro;  a  black-a- 
moor. 

I  shall  answer  that  better  than  you  can  the  get- 
ting up  of  the  negro's  belly;  the  moor  is  with  child 
by  you.  Sliaksp. 

To  Moor,  m66r.311  -v.  a.  [morer,  Fr.]  To 
fasten  by  anchors  or  otherwise. 

Three  more  fierce  Eurus  in  his  angry  mood 
Dash'd  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand, 
And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moored  at  hand.  Dryd. 
To  Moor,  moor,  v.  n.    To  be  fixed  by 
anchors;  to  be  stationed. 

iEneas  gain'd  Cajeta's  bay: 
At  length  on  oozy  ground  his  gallies  mom-, 
Their  heads  are  turn'd  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  shore. 

Dryden. 

My  vessel,  driv'n  by  a  strong  gust  of  wind, 

Moored  in  a  Chian  creek.  Addison. 

He  visited  the  top  of  Taurus,  and  the  famous 

Ararat,  where  Noah's  ark  first  moored.    Arbulhnot. 

To  blow  a  Moor,  moor,   [at  the  fall  of  a 

deer,  corrupted  from  a  7nort,  French.] 

To  sound  the  horn  in  triumph,  and  call 

in  the  whole  company  of  hunters. 

Ainsworth. 
Mo'oucock,  mdor'kok.  n.  s.  [moor  and 

cock.]    The  male  of  the  moorhen. 
Mo'orhen,   moor'hen.    n.    s.  [moor   and 
hen.]     A  fowl   that  feeds  in   the  fens, 
without  web  feet. 

Water  fowls,  as  sea-gulls  and  moorhens,  when 

they  flock  and  fly  together  from  the  sea  towards  the 

shores,  foreshew  rain  and  wind.  Bacon. 

Mo'orish,    moor'ish.    adj.    [from   moor.] 

Fenny;  marshy;  watery. 

In  the  great  level  near  Thorney,  severaj  oaks  and 
firs  have  lain  there  till  covered  by  the  inundation  of 
the  fresh  and  salt  waters,  and  moorish  earth  exag- 
gerated upon  them.  Hale. 

Along  the  moorish  fens 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm.  Thomson. 
Mo'orland,  moor'land.   n.  s.  [moor  and 
land.]     Marsh;  fen;  watery  ground. 

In  the  south  part  of  Staffordshire  they  go  to  the 
north  for  seed  corn,  and  they  of  the  north  to  the 
south,  except  in  the  moorlands:  Mortimer. 
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Or  like  a  bridge  that  joins  a  marish 
To  moorlands  of  a  different  parish. 
Mo'orstone,  moor'stone.  n.  s. 


Swift. 
A  species 


of  granite. 

The  third  stratum  is  of  great  rocks  of  moorstone 
and  sandy  earth.  Woodward. 

Mo'ory,  moor'e.306  311  adj.  [from   moor.] 
Marshy;  fenny;  watery. 

The  dust  the  fields  and  pastures  covers, 
As  when  thick  mists  arise  from  moory  vales. 

Fairfax. 
In  Essex,  moory-land  is  thought  the  most  proper. 

Mortimer. 
Moose,  moose.306  n.  s.    The  large  Ame- 
rican deer;  the  biggest  of  the  species  of 
deer. 
To  Moot,  moot.306  v.  a.   [from  mocian, 
mot,  jemot,  meeting  together,  Saxon; 
or  perhaps,  as  it  is  a  law  term,  from 
mot,  French.]  To  plead  a  mock  cause; 
to  state  a  point  of  law  by  way  of  exer- 
cise, as  was  commonly  done  in  the  inns 
of  court  at  appointed  times. 
Moot  case  or  point,  moot'kase.     A  point 
or  case  unsettled  and  disputable,  such 
as  may  properly  afford  a  topick  of  dis- 
putation. 

In  this  moot  case  your  judgment  to  refuse, 
Is  present  death.  Dryden. 

Would  you  not  think  him  crack'd,  who  would  re- 
quire another  to  make  an  argument  on  a  moot  point, 
who  understands  nothing  of  our  laws?  Locke. 

Let  us  drop  both  our  pretences;  for  I  believe  it  is 
a  moot  point,  whether  I  am  more  likely  to  make  a 
master  Bull,  or  you  a  master  Strutt.       Arbuthnot. 
Mo'oted,  moot  ed.  adj.     Plucked   up  by 
the  root.  Ainsworth. 

Mo'oter,  moot'tiir.98  n.  s.  [from  moot.] 

A  disputer  of  moot  points. 
Mop,  mop.  n.  s.  [mopfia,  Welsh;   mafifia, 
Latin.] 

1.  Pieces  of  cloth,  or  locks  of  wool,  fixed 
to  a  long  handle,  with  which  maids 
clean  the  floors. 

Such  is  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  clean. 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods;  then  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she  singing  still  whirls  on  her  mop.    Swift. 

2.  [perhaps  corrupted  from  mock.]  Awry 
mouth  made  in  contempt. 

Each  one  tripping  on  his  toe 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow.  Shaksp. 

To  Mop,  mop.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

rub  with  a  mop. 
To  Mop,  mop.  v.   n.  [from   mock.]     To 
make  wry  mouths  in  contempt. 

Five  fiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once;  of 
lust,  as  Obdicut;  Hobbididen,  prince  of  dumbness; 
Mahu,  of  stealing;  Mohu,  of  murder;  and  Flibber- 
tigibbet, of  mopping  and  mowing,  who  since  pos- 
sesses chamber-maids.  Shaksp. 
An  ass  fell  a  mopping  and  braying  at  a  lion. 

VEslrange. 
To  MOPE,mope.  v.  n.  [Of  this  word  I  can- 
not find  a  probable  etymology.]  To  be 
stupid;  to  drowse;  to  be  in  a  constant 
day-dream;  to  be  spiritless,  unactive 
and  inattentive;  to  be  stupid  and  deliri- 
ous. 

What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  this  king 
of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-braiu'd  followers. 

Shaksp. 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope.  Shaksp. 
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F.v'n  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  bither.  Sliaksp. 

Interne  stone,  and  ulcer,  cholick  pangs, 
bemoniack  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness.  Milton. 

The  busy  craftsman  ami  o'crlabour'd  hind, 
Forget  the  travel  of  the  day  in  sice]); 
Care  only  wakes,  moping  pensiveness; 
With  meagre  discontented  looks  they  sit, 
And  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  taper. 

Rowe. 

To  Mope,  mope.  t^.  a.  To  make  spirit- 
less; to  deprive  of"  natural  powers. 

They  say  there  arc  charms  in  herbs,  said  he,  and 
so  threw  a  handful  of  grass;  which  was  so  ridiculous, 
that  the  young  thief  took  the  old  man  to  be  moped. 

VEstrange. 

Severity  breaks  the  mind;  and  then  in  the  place 

of  a  disorderly  young  fellow,  you  have  a  low-spirited 

moped  creature.  Locke. 

Mope-eyed,  mope'idc.235  aclj      Blind  of 

one  eye.  Ainsnvorth. 

Mo'ppet,  mop'pit.  \  n.    s.    [perhaps 

Mo'psey,  mop'se."  27°   $       from  mo/i.]  A 

puppet  made  of  rags,  as  a  mop  is  made; 

a  fondling  name  for  a  girl. 

Our  sovereign  lady:  made  for  a  queen? 
With  a  globe  in  one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  t'  other? 
A  very  pretty  moppet!  Dnjden. 

Mo'pu  i,  mo'pus.  n.  s.  [  \  cant  word  from 
mofie.]   A  drone;  a  dreamer. 

I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus;  no  company  comes 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants.  Swift. 

MO'RAL,  mor'ral.88  15s  adj.  [moral,  Fr. 
mora  Hi,  Latin.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  practice  of  men  toward 
each  other,  as  it  may  be  virtuous  oy  cri- 
minal, good  or  bad. 

Keep  at  the  least  within  the  compass  of  moral 
actions,  which  have  in  them  vice  or  virtue.  Hooker. 

Laws  and  ordinances  positive  he  distinguished 
from  the  laws  of  the  two  tables,  which  were  moral. 

Hooker. 

In  moral  actions  divine  law  helpeth  exceedingly 
the  law  of  reason  to  guide  life,  but  in  supernatural 
it  alone  guideth.  Hooker. 

Now,  brandish'd  weapons  glitt'ring  in  their  hands, 
Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands; 
No  rights  of  hospitality  remain, 
The  guest,  by  him  who  harbour'd  him,  is  slain. 

Dnjden. 

2.  Reasoning  or  instructing  with  regard 
to  vice  and  virtue. 

France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land, 
With  plumed  helm  the  slay'r  begins  his  threats, 
Whilst  thou,  amoral  fool,  sit'st  still,  and  criest. 

Sliaksp. 

3.  Popular;  customary;  sucli  as  is  known 
or  admitted  in  the  general  business  of 
life. 

Physical  and  mathematical  certainty  may  be  stiled 
infallible;  and  moral  certainty  may  properly  be  sti- 
led indubitable.  Wilkins. 
We  have  found  with  a  moral  certainty,  the  seat 
of  the  Mosaical  abyss.  Burnet. 
Mathematical  things  are  capable  of  the  strictest 
demonstration;  conclusions  in  natural  philosophy  are 
eapible  of  proof  by  an  induction  of  experiments; 
tlmi^  of  a  moral  nature  by  moral  arguments,  and 
maticiN  „f  fact  by  credible  testimony.       TiUotson. 
A  moral  universality,  is  when  the  predicate  agrees 
to  the  greatest  part  of  the  particulars  which 
tained  under  the  universal  subject.  Watts. 
Mo'hal,  inor'ai.  n.  $. 

1.  Morality;  practice  or  doctrine  of  the 
duties  of  life:  this  is  rather  a  French 
than  Fnghsh  sense. 

Their  moral  and  (economy, 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree.  Prior. 
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2.  The  doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fiction; 
the  accommodation  of  a  fable  to  form 
the  morals. 

— Benedictus?  why  benedictus?  you  have  some 
moral  in  this  benedictU9. 

— Moral!  No,  by  my  troth  I  have  no  moral  mean- 
ing; I  meant  plain  holy  thistle.  Sliaksp. 

Expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and 
tokens  Shaksp 

The  moral  h  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as  be- 
ing the  ground-work  of  his  instruction;  this  being 
formed,  he  contrives  such  a  design  or  fable  as  may 
be  most  suitable  to  the  moral.  Dryden. 

I  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  studied  for  a  fable, 
but  could  do  nothing  that  pleased  me.  Swift  to  Gay. 
To  Moral,  mor'ai.  v.  n.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  moralize;  to  make  moral  re- 
flections.    Not  in  use. 

When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative. 

Shaksp  ear e. 
Mo'ramst,  moi'i-al-ist.    n.   s.    \jnoraliitc, 
French.J     One  who  teaches  the  duties 
of  life. 

The   advice   given   by  a   great  moralist   to   his 

friend  was,  that  he  should  compose  his  passions;  and 

let  that  be  the  work  of  reason  which  would  certainly 

be  the  work  of  time.  Jiddison. 

Mora'lity,   mo-rai'le-te.  n.  s.  \_moralite, 

French;  from  moral.] 

1.  The   doctrine    of    the   duties   of    life; 
ethicks. 

The  system  of  morality  to  be  gathered  out  of  the 
writings  of  ancient  sages,  falls  very  short  of  that  de- 
livered in  the  gospel.  Swift. 

A  necessity  of  sinning  is  as  impossible  in  morality, 
as  any  the  greatest  difficulty  can  be  in  nature. 

Baker. 

2.  The  form  of  an  action  which  makes  it 
the  subject  of  reward,  or  punishment. 

The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  free- 
dom of  that  principle,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  in 
the  agent's  power,  having  all  things  ready  and  re- 
quisite to  the  performance  of  an  action,  either  to 
perform  or  not  perform  it.  South. 

To  Mo'ralize,  mor'ral-ize.  v.  a.  \_morali- 
ser,  French.] 

1.  To  apply  to  moral  purposes;  to  explain 
in  a  moral  sense. 

He  has   left  me  here  behind   to  expound  the 
meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens. 
— I  pray  thee  moralize  them.  Shaksp. 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle? 
— O  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes.  Shaksp. 

This  fable  is  moralized  in  a  common  proverb. 

L' 'Estrange. 

2.  In  S/ie?isfr  it  seems  to  mean,  to  furnish 
with  manners  or  examples. 

Fierce  warres  and  faithful    loves  shall  moralize 
my  song.  Fairy  Queen. 

3.  In  Prior,  who  imitates  the  foregoing 
line,  it  has  a  sense  not  easily  discover- 
ed, if  indeed  it  has  any  sense. 

High  as  their  trumpet's  tune  his  lyre  he  strung, 
And  with  his  prince's  arms  he  moralized  his  song. 

Prior. 
To  Mo'ralize,    mor'ral-ize.    v.    n.     To 

speak  or  write  on  moral  subjects. 
Mo'ralizkr,  moi'ra.-i-zur.!,s  n.  s.   [from 

moralize]   He  who  moralizes. 
Mo'ually,  mor'ral-e.  adv.  [from  mora/.'] 
1.  In  the  ethical  sense. 

By  good,  good  morally  so  called,  bonum  honcs- 
tinn  ought  chiefly  to  be  understood;  and  that  the 
good  of  profit  or  pleasure,  the  bonum  utile  or  ju- 
cuudum,  hardly  come  into  any  account  here.  South. 


Because  mis  of  the  two  brothers  killing  each 
other,  is  an  action  morally  unnatural;  therefore,  by 
way  of  preparation,  the  (raged;  would  have  begun 
wiib  heaven  and  earth  in  disorder,  something  physi- 
cally unnatural.  Rymer. 
According  to  the  rules  of  virtue. 
To  take  away  rewards  and  punishments,  is  only 
pleasing  to  a  man  who  resolves  not  to  live  morally. 

Dnjden. 
Popularly;  according  to  the  common 
occurrences  of  life;  according  to  the 
common  judgment  made  of  things. 

It  is  morally  impossible  for  an  hypocrile  to  keep 
himself  long  upon  his  guard.  V Estrange . 

I  am  from  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves 
morally  certain,  and  cannot  make  uny  doubt  of  it, 
but  that  a  mind  free  from  passion  and  prejudice  is 
more  fit  to  pass  a  true  judgment  than  such  a  one  as 
is  byassed  by  aflection  and  interests.  Wilkins. 

The  concurring  accounts  of  many  such  witnesses 
render  it  morally,  or,  as  we  might  speak,  absolutely 
impossible  that  these  things  should  be  false. 

Allerbury. 

Mo'rals,  mor'ralz.  n.  s.  [without  a  singu- 
lar.] The  practice  of  the  duties  of  life; 
behaviour  with  respect  to  others. 

Some,  as  corrupt  in  their  morals,  as  vice  could 
make  them,  have  yet  been  solicitous  to  have  their 
children  soberly,  virtuously,  and  piously  brought  up. 

South. 
Learn  then  what  morals  criticks  ought  to  shew: 
'Tis  not  enough  wit,  art,  and  learning  join; 
In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine.  Pope. 
Mora'ss,  mo-ras'.  n.  s.  [morais,  Fr.]  Fen; 
bog;  moor. 

Landscapes  point  out  the  fairest  and  most  fruit- 
ful spots,  as  well  as  the  rocks  and  wildernesses,  and 
morasses  of  the  country.  Watts. 

Nor  the  deep  morass 
Refuse,  but  through  the  shaking  wilderness 
Pick  your  nice  way.  Thomson. 

Mo'rbid,  mor'bid.  n.  s.  [morbidus,  Lat.] 
Diseased;  in  a  state  contrary  to  health. 
Though  every  human  constitution  is  morbid,  yet 
are  there  diseases  consistent  with  the  common  func- 
tions of  life.  Arbuthnol. 
Mo'rkidxess,   mor'bkl-nes.    n.    a.  [from 

morbid.']   State  of  being  diseased. 
Morki'fical,  mor-bif'fe-kal.  )  adj.  [mor- 
Morbi'fick,  inor-bif'fik.609     \       bus  and 
facio,  Lat.  morbijique,  French.]  Causing 
diseases. 

The  air  appearing  so  malicious  in  this  morbifick 
conspiracy,  exacts  a  more  particular  regard;  where- 
fore initiate  consumptives  must  change  their  air. 

Haney. 

This  disease  is  cured  by  the  critical  resolution, 

concoction,  and  evacuation  of  the  morbifick  matter. 

*irbulhnot. 
Morbo'se,  m6r-b6se'.127  adj.    [inerbosus, 
Latin.]    Proceeding   from   disease;  not 
he;dthy. 

Malphigi,  under  galls,  comprehends  all  preterna- 
tural morbose  tumours  and  excrescences  of  plants. 

Bay. 

Moruo'sity,  mor-bos'se-te.  n.  $.  [from 
morbosus,  Latin.]  Diseased  state.  Not 
in  use. 

The  inference  is  fair,  from  the  organ  to  the  ac- 
tion, that  they  have  eves,  thi  was 
designed,  if  we  execj  the  casual  impediments  or 
morbositics  in  individuals.                              Brown. 

Morda'cious,  mor-di'shus.  adj.  [mor- 
dax,  Lat.]    Biting;  apt  to  bite. 

Morda'city,  mor-das'se-le.  n.  a.  ^yiorda- 
c/r.  French;  mordacitaa,  from  mordax, 
Latin. J    Riling  quality. 
It  is  to  be  inquire*!,  whether  there  be  any  men- 
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struum  to  dissolve  any  metal  that  is  not  fretting  or 

corroding,  and  openeth  the  body  by  sympathy,  and 

not  by  mordacity,  or  violent  penetration.        Bacon. 

Mordicant,   mor'de-kant.  adj.  [mordeo, 

Lai.  mordicant,  Fr.]   Biting;  acrid. 

He  presumes,  that  the  mordicant  quality  of  bo- 
dies must  proceed  from  a  fiery  ingredieut;  whereas 
the  light  and  inflammable  parts  must  be  driven 
away  by  that  time  the  fire  has  reduced  the  body  to 
ashes.  Boyle. 

Mordica'tion,  mor-de-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  mordicant.']  The  act  of  corro- 
ding or  biting. 

Another  cause  is  mordicalion  of  the  orifices,  espe- 
cially of  the  mesentery  veins;  as  any  thing  that  is 
sharp  and  biting  doth  provoke  the  part  to  expel,  and 
mustard  provoketh  sneezing.  Bacon. 

MORE,  more.  adj.  [mape,  Sax.  the  com- 
parative of  some  or  great.] 

1.  In  greater  quantity;  in  greater  degree. 

Wrong  not  that  wrong  with  more  contempt. 

Shaksp. 

These  kind  of  knaves  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants.  Shaksp. 

Their  riches   were  more  than  that  they  might 
dwell  together.  Genesis. 

Let  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they 
may  labour.  Exodus. 

Then  crown  my  joys,  or  cure  my  pain; 
Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain.  Carew. 

2.  In  greater  number.   [The  comparative 
of  some  or  many.] 

He  had  so  many  languages  in  store, 
That  only  fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more.  Cowley. 

3.  Greater.     Out  of  use. 

Of  India  the  more  and  the  less.  Mandeville. 

Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 

Shaksp. 
The  more  part  advised  to  depart.  Jlcls. 

4.  Added  to  some  former  number. 

One  more  citizen  to  sybil  give.  Dryden. 

I'm  tir'd  of  rhiming,  and  would  fain  give  o'er, 
But  Montague  demands  one  labour  more.   Mdison. 

Great  Dryden's  friends  before, 
With  open  arms  receiv'd  one  poet  more.         Pope  ■ 
More,  more.  adv. 
1.  To  a  greater  degree. 

He  loved  Rachel  more  than  Leah.  Genesis. 

The  spirits  of  animate  bodies  are  all,  in  some  de- 
gree, more  or  less  kindled.  Bacon. 

Some  were  of  opinion,  that  feeling  more  and 
more  in  himself  the  weight  of  time,  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  bestow  upon  another  some  part  of  the 
pains. 


The  more  the  kindled  combat  rises  higher, 
The  more  with  fury  burns  the  blazing  fire.  Dryden. 
As  the  blood  passeth  through  narrower  channels, 
the  redness  disappears  more  and  more.  Jirhvlhnot. 
The  more  God  has  blessed  any  man  with  estate 
or  quality,  just  so  much  less  in  proportion  is  the 
care  he  takes  in  the  education  of  his  children. 

Swift 
!.  The  particle  that  forms  the   compara- 
tive degree. 

I  am  fall'n  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.  Shaksp. 

May  you  long  live  a  happy  instrument  for  your 
king  and  country:  happy  here,  and  more  happy  here- 
after. Bacon. 
The  advantages  of  learning  are  more  lasting  than 
those  of  arms.                                               Collier. 

3.  Again;  a  second  time. 

Little  did  I  think  I  should  ever  have  business  of 
this  kind  on  my  hands  more.  Taller. 

4.  Longer;  yet  continuing:  with  the  nega- 
tive particle 

Cassius  is  no  more!  Oh,  setting  sun! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set.  Shaksp. 


More,  more.  n.  s.  [A  kind  of  comparative 

from  some  or  much.] 
1.  A  greater  quantity;  a  greater  degree. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  examples  which 
are  adduced  under  the  adverb,  with 
the  before  more,  should  be  placed  here: 
but  I  rather  think  the  more  to  be  ad- 
verbial. 

Were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands; 
And  my  more  having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more.  Shaksp. 

An  heroick  poem  requires  some  great  action  of 
war;  and  as  much  or  more  of  the  active  virtue  than 
the  suffering.  Dryden. 

The  Lord  do  so,  and  much  more,  to  Jonathan. 

1  Samuel. 

From  hence  the  greatest  part  of  ills  descend, 
When  lust  of  getting  more  will  have  no  end.  Dryd. 

They  that  would  have  more  and  more  can  never 
have  enough;  no,  not  if  a  miracle  should  interpose 
to  gratify  their  avarice.  VEstrange. 

A  mariner  having  let  down  a  large  portion  of  his 
sounding  line,  he  reaches  no  bottom,  whereby  he 
knows  the  depth  to  be  so  many  fathoms  and  more; 
but  how  much  that  more  is,  he  hath  no  distinct  no- 
tion. Locke. 

2.  Greater  thing;  other  thing. 
They,  who  so  state  a  question,  do  no  more  but 

separate  the  parts  of  it  one  from  another,  and  lay 
them  so  in  their  due  order.  Locke. 

3.  Second  time;  longer  time. 
They  steer'd  their  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore, 

Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more.  Pope. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word,  in  this 
use,  be  a  noun  or  adverb. 

The  dove  returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more. 

Genesis. 

Pr'ythee  be  satisfy'd;  he  shall  be  aided, 
Or  I'll  no  more  be  king.  Dryden. 

Delia,  the  queen  of  love,  let  all  deplore! 
Delia,  the  queen  of  beauty,  is  no  more.         Walsh. 

More'l,  mo-ref.  n.  s.  [sotanum,  Lat.] 
1.  A  plant,  of  which  there  are  several  spe- 
cies: when  the  flower  sheds,  there  suc- 
ceeds a  spherical  fruit,  pretty  hard,  at 
first  green  like  an  olive,  then  black,  full 
of  a  limpid  juice  and  a  great  number  of 
seeds.  Trevoux. 

Spongy  morels  in  strong  ragouts  are  found. 
And  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  is  drown 'd.       Gay. 
A  kind  of  cherry. 

Morel  is  a  black  cherry,  fit  for  the  conservatory, 
before  it  be  thorough  ripe,  but  it  is  bitter  eaten  raw. 

Mortimer. 

Moreo'ver,  more-6'vur.  adv.  [more  and 
over.]  Beyond  what  has  been  mention- 
ed;  besides;    likewise;    also;   over  and 

above. 
Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks.  Shaksp. 
He  did  hold  me  dear 
Above  this  world;  adding  thereto,  moreover, 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover.  Shak. 
Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned.  Psalms. 
Morgla'y,    more-gla'.    n.    s.    A   deadly 
weapon.    Ainsworth.     Glaive  and  mort, 
French;  and  glay   mShr,   Erse;   a  two- 
handed   broadswonl,  which  some  cen- 
turies ago  was  the  Highlander's  wea- 
pon. 
Mori'gerous,   mo-rid'jer-i'is.  adj.  [mon- 
ger, Eat.]  Obedient;  obsequious. 
Mo'rion,  mo're-un.166  n.  s.  [Fr.]     A  hel- 
met; armour  for  the  head;  a  casque. 

For  all  his  majesty's  ships  a  proportion  of  swords 
targets,  morions,  and  cuiras  of  proof  should  be  al- 
lowed. Rutagh. 


Polish'd  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside, 
And  crested  morions  with  their  plumy  pride.   Dryd. 
[v1ori':;oo,  mo-ris'ko.  n.  s.  [morisco,  Span  J 
A   dancer   of  the   morris    or   moorish 
dance. 

I  have  seen 
Him  caper  upright  like  a  wild  morisco, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells.     Shaksp. 


Mo'rkin,  mor'kln.  n.  s.  [Among  hunters.] 
A  wild  beast,  dead  through  sickness  or 
mischance.  Bailey. 

Mo'rland,  more'land.  n.  s.  [moplanb, 
Saxon;  mop,  a  mountain,  and  lanb.]  A 
mountainous  or  hilly  country:  a  tract  of 
Staffordshire  is  called  the  Morlands, 
from  being  hilly. 

Mo'rling,  moi'ling.      ?  n.  s.   [mort,  Fr.] 

Mo'rtling,  mort'ling.  $  Wool  plucked 
from  a  dead  sheep.  Ainsnvorth. 

MO'RMO,  mor'mo.  n.  s.  [u  poppa.]  Bug- 
bear; false  terrour. 
MORN,  morn.  n.  s.  [majme,  Sax.]  The 
first  part  of  the  day;  the  morning.  Morn 
is  not  used  but  by  the  poets. 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat, 
Awake  the  god  of  day.  S.iukspeare. 

Can  you  forget  your  golden  beds, 
Where  you  might  sleep  beyond  the  morn.         Lee. 

Friendship  shall  still  thy  evening  feasts  adorn, 
And  blooming  peace  shall  ever  bless  thy  morn. 

Prior. 
Mo'rning,  mor'ning.  n.  s.  [morgen,  Teu- 
tonick;  but  our  morning  seems  rather 
to  come  from  morn.]  The  first  part  of 
the  day,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
light  to  the  end  of  the  first  fourth  part 
of  the  sun's  daily  course. 

One  master  Brook  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morn- 
ing's  draught  of  sack.  Shaksp. 

By  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 

Desire  the  earl  to  sec  me.  Shaksp. 

Morning  by  morning  shall  it  pass  over.     Isaiah. 

What  shall  become  of  us  before  night,  who  are 

weary  so  early  in  the  morningl  Taylor. 

The  morning  is  the  proper  part  of  the  day  for 

study.  Dryden. 

Every  morning  sees  her  early  at  her  prayers,  she 

rejoices  in  the  beginning  of  every  day,  because  it 

begins  all  her  pious  rules  of  holy  living,  and  brings 

the  fresh  pleasures  of  repeating  them.  Law. 

Mo'rning,  mor'ning.  adj.     Being  in  the 

early  part  of  the  dny. 

She  looks  as  clear 

As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew.  Shaksp. 

Your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the 

early  dew  it  goeth  away.  Hosea. 

Let  us  go  down  after  the  Philistines  by  night,  and 

spoil  them  until  the  morning  light.  1  Samuel. 

The  twining  jessamine  and  blushing  rose, 
With  lavish  grace  their  morning  scents  disclose. 

Prior. 

All  the  night  they  stem  the  liquid  way, 

And  end  their  voyage  with  the  morning  ray.  Pope. 

Mo'rning-gown,  mor-ning-goun'.  n.  s.  A 

loose  gown  worn  before  one  is  formally 

dressed. 

Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  morning-gowns,  he 

was  amazed  to  find  that  persons  of  quality  were  up 

so  early.  Mdison. 

Mo'rning-star,  mor-ning'star'.  n.  s.  The 

planet  Venus  when  she  shines  in  the 

morning. 

Bright  as  doth  the  morning-star  appear, 
Out  of  the  east  with  flaming  locks  bedight, 

To  tell  the  dawning  day  is  drawing  near. 

Spenser. 
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MORO'SE,  mo-rose' .J27  adj.  \jnorosus, 
Latin.]  Sour  of  temper;  peevish;  sul- 
len. 

Without  these  precautions,  the  man  degenerates 
into  a  cynick,  the  woman  into  a  coquette;  the  man 
grows  sullen  and  morose,  the  woman  impertinent. 

Spectator. 
Some  have  deserved  censure  for  a  morose  and  af- 
fected taciturnity,  and  others  have  made  speeches, 
though  they  had  nothing  to  say.  Watts. 

Moho'sely,  mo-rose'le.  adv.  [from  mo- 
rose.'] Sourly;  peevishly. 

Too  many  are  as  morosely  positive  in  their  age, 
as  they  were  childishly  so  in  their  youth. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Moro'seness,   mo-rose'nes.   n.  s.   [from 
morose.']  Sourness;  peevishness. 

Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseness  mingle 
with  our  serious  frame  of  mind.  Nchon. 

Learn  good  humour,  never  to  oppose  without  just 
reason ;  abate  some  degrees  of  pride  and  morose- 
ness. Watts. 
Moro'sity,  mo-ros'se-te.  n.  s.  [_?norositas, 
Lat.  from  morose.]    Moroseness;  sour- 
ness; peevishness. 

Why  then  be  sad, 
But  entertain  no  morosity,  brothers,  other 
Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us.  Skakspeare. 

Some  morosities 
We  must  expect,  since  jealousy  belongs 
To  age,  of  scoru,  and  tender  sense  of  wrongs. 

Denham . 
The  pride  of  this  man,  and  the  popularity  of  that; 
the  levity  of  one,  and  the  morosity  of  another. 

Clarendon. 
Mo'rphew,   mor'fu.    n.  s.    [mor/i/we,  Fr. 
morfih&a,  low  Lat.  morfea.  Italian.]    A 
scurf  on  the  face. 

Mo'rris,  mor'ris.  ?        n.  s. 

Mo'rris-dance,  mor'ris-danse.  $  [that  is 
moorish  or  mor is co -dance.] 

1.  A  dance  in  which  bells  are  gingled,  or 
staves  or  swords  clashed,  which  was 
learned  by  the  Moors,  and  was  probably 
a  kind  of  Pyrrhick  or  military  dance. 

The  queen  stood  in  some  doubt  of  a  Spanish  in- 
vasion, though  it  proved  but  a  morris-dance  upon 
our  waves.  Wotlon. 

One  in  his  catalogue  of  a  feigned  library,  sets 
down  this  title  of  a  book,  The  morris-dance  of  hc- 
reticks.  Bacon. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move. 

Milton. 

I  took  delight  in  pieces  that  shewed  a  country 
village,  morrice-daricing,  and  peasants  together  by 
the  ears.  Peacham. 

Four  reapers  danced  a  morrice  to  oateu  pipes. 

Spectator. 

2.  Nine  mens  Mo'rris.  A  kind  of  play 
with  nine  holes  in  the  ground. 

The  folds  stand  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock; 
The  nine  mens  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud.    Shah. 

Mo'rris-dancer,  mor'ris-dan-sur.  n.  .?. 
[_?norris  and  dance.]  One  who  dances  a 
la  moresca,  the  moorish  dance. 

There  went  about  the  country  a  set  of  morris- 
dancers,  composed  often  men,  who  danced,  a  maid 
marian  and  a  tabor  and  pipe.  Temple. 

Mo'rrow,  mor'ro.327  n.  s.  Tmopjeu,  Sax. 
rnorghen,  Dutch.  The  original  mean- 
ing of  marrow  seems  to  have  been  morn- 
ing, which  being  often  referred  to  on 
the  preceding  day,  was  understood  in 
time  to  signify  the  whole  day  next  fol- 
lowing.] 


1.  The  day  after  the  present  day. 

I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word; 
To  have  't  with  saying  good  morrow.      Shakspeare. 

Thou 
Canst  pluck  night  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow. 

Shakspeare . 

The  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  morrow.  Exodus. 

Peace,  good  reader,  do  not  weep, 
Peace,  the  lovers  are  asleep; 
Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  the  eternal  morroxo  dawn, 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn, 
And  they  waken  with  the  light, 
Whose  day  shall  never  sleep  in  night.       Crashaw. 

To  morrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry, 
In  what  far  country  doth  this  morrow  lie? 
That  'tis  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive: 
Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  live? 
'Tis  so  far  fetch'd  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
'Twill  be  both  very  old,  and  very  dear. 
To  morrow  will  J  live,  the  fool  does  say, 
To  day  itself 's  too  late,  the  wise  liv'd  yesterday. 

Cowley. 

2.  To  Mo'rrow.  [This  is  an  idiom  of  the 
same  kind,  supposing  morrow  to  mean 
originally  morning:  as,  to  night;  to  day.] 
On  the  day  after  this  current  day. 

Tomorrow  comes;  'tis  noon;  'tis  night: 
This  day  like  all  the  former  flies; 

Yet  on  he  runs  to  seek  delight 
To  morrow,  till  to  night  he  dies.  Prior. 

3.  To  morrow  is  sometimes,  I  think  im- 
properly, used  as  a  noun. 

Our  yesterday's  to  morroio  now  is  gone, 
And  still  a  new  to  morroio  does  come  on. 
We  by  to  morroios  draw  out  all  our  store, 
Till  the  exhausted  well  can  yield  no  more.   Cmcley. 

To  morroio  is  the  time  when  all  is  to  be  rectified. 

Spectator. 

Morse,  morse,  n.s.  \_fihoca.]  A  sea-horse. 

That  which  is  commonly  called  a  sea-horse  is 
properly  called  a  morse,  and  makes  not  out  that 
shape.  Brmcn. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  tusk  of  the  morse  or  wal- 
tron,  called  by  some  the  sea-horse.         Woodward. 

Mo'rsel,  mdr'sll.09  n.  s.  [rnorsellus,  low 
Latin;  from  morsus.] 

1.  A  piece  fit  for  the  mouth;  a  mouthful. 

Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  tins  feast, 
Having  fully  diu'd  before.  Shakspeare. 

And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane.  Milton 

Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new 
labour  to  a  tired  digestion.  Souths  Sermons. 

He  boils  the  flesh, 
And  lays  the  mangled  morsels  in  a  dish.      Dryden. 

A  wretch  is  pris'ner  made, 
Whose  flesh,  torn  off  by  lumps,  the  rav'nous  foe 
In  morsels  cut  to  make  it  farther  go.  Tate. 

A  letter  to  the  keeper  of  the  lion  requested  that 
it  may  be  the  first  morsel  put  into  his  mouth. 

Mdison. 

2.  A  piece;  a  meal. 

On  these  herbs,  and  fruits  and  flow'rs, 
Feed  first;  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish  and  fowl, 
No  homely  morsels.  Milton. 

A  dog  crossing  a  river  with  a  morsel  of  flesh  in 
his  mouth,  saw,  as  he  thought,  another  dog  under 
the  water,  upon  the  very  same  adventure. 

L' Estrange. 
•3.  A  small  quantity.   Not  proper. 

Of  the  morsels  of  native  and  pure  gold,  he  had 
seen  some  weighed  many  pounds.  Boyle. 

Mo'rsure,  m6r'shure.iaa  n.  s.  \jnorsure, 
French;  morsura,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
biting. 

MORT,  mort.  n.  s.  [morte,  French.] 

x  2 


1.  A  tune  sounded  at  the  death  of  the 
game. 

To  be  making  practis'd  smiles, 
As  in  a  looking-glass,  and  to  sigh  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'  th'  deer;  oh  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not.  Slutkspeare. 

2.  \jnorgt,  Islandick.]  A  great  quantity. 
Not  in  elegant  use,  but  preserved  collo- 
quially in  many  parts. 

Mo'rtal,  mor'tal.8*  adj.  [jnortalis,  Latin; 
mortel,  French.] 

1.  Subject  to  death;  doomed  sometime  to 
die. 

Nature  does  require 
Her  time  of  preservation,  which  perforce, 
I  her  frail  son  amongst  my  breth'ren  mortal 
Must  give  my  attendance  to.  Shakspeare. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.   1  Corinthians. 

Heav'nly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love! 
Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime;  and  just,  th'  unjust  to  save. 

Milton. 

The  day  thou  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 
Transgrest,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die; 
From  that  day  mortal:  and  this  happy  state 
Shalt  lose.  Milton. 

2.  Deadly;  destructive;  procuring  death. 

Come  all  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top  full 
Of  cruelty.  Shakspeare. 

The  mortalest  poisons  practised  by  the  West  In- 
dians, have  some  mixture  of  the  blood,  fat,  or  flesh 
of  man.  Bacon. 

The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 

Milton. 
Some  circumstances  have  been  great  discouragers 
of  trade,  and  others  are  absolutely  mortal  to  it. 

Temple, 
Hope  not,  base  man!  unquestion'd  hence  to  go, 
For  I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe.  Dryden. 

3.  Bringing  death. 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  pow'r, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour.  Pope. 

4.  Inferring  divine  condemnation;  not  ve- 
nial. 

Though  every  sin  of  itself  be  mortal,  yet  all  are 
not  equally  mortal;  but  some  more,  some  less. 

Perkins. 

5.  Human;  belonging  to  man. 

They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success;  and  I  have 
learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they  have  more  in 
them  than  mortal  knowledge.  Shakspeare. 

Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom.  Shakspeare. 

The  voice  of  God 
To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful;  they  beseech 
That  Moses  might  report  to  them  his  will, 
And  terror  cease.  Milton. 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit, 
Or  surest  hand  cau  always  hit.  Butler. 

No  one  enjoyment  but  is  liable  to  be  lost  by  ten 
thousand  accidents,  out  of  all  mortal  power  to  pre- 
vent. Sottf/t's  Sermons. 

6.  Extreme;  violent.      A  low  word. 

The  birds  were  in  a  mortal  apprehension  of  the 
beetles,  till  the  sparrow  reasoned  them  into  under- 
standing. VEslrange, 

The  nymph  grew  pale  and  in  a  mortal  fright, 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  so  long  9  flight; 
And  now  despairing,  cast  a  mournful  look 
Upon  the  streams.  Dryden. 

Mo'rtal,  mor'tal.  n.  s. 

1.  Man;   human  being. 

Warn  poor  mortals  left  behind.  Ticket. 

2.  This  is  often  used  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage. 
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I  can  behold  no  mortal  now; 
For  what's  an  eye  without  a  brow.  Prior. 

Mortality,  Ynor-tal'le-te.    n.   s.    [from 
mortal.] 

1.  Subjection  to  death;   state  of  a  being- 
subject  to  death. 

When  I  saw  her  die, 
i    I  then  did  think  on  your  mortality.  Carew. 

I  point  out  mistakes  in  life  and  religion,  that  we 
might  guard  against  the  springs  of  error,  guilt,  and 
sorrow,  which  surround  us  in  every  state  of  morta- 
lity. Walts. 

2.  Death. 

I  beg  mortality, 
Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy.       Shaksp. 

Gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence.  Milton. 

3.  Power  of  destruction. 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Frequency  of  death. 

The  rise  of  keeping  those  accounts  first  began  in 
the  year  1592,  being  a  time  of  great  mortality. 

Gianni. 

5.  Human  nature. 

A  single  vision  so  transports  them,  that  it  makes 
up  the  happiness  of  their  lives;  mortality  cannot 
bear  it  often.  Dryden. 

Take  these  tears,  mortality^  relief, 
A':.i  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief.  Pope. 
Mo'rtally,  mor'tal-e.   adv.  [from  mor- 
tal.] 

1.  Irrecoverably;  to  death. 

In  the  ba'tie  of  Landen  \ou  were  not  only  dan- 
gerously, but,  in  all  appearance,  mortally  wounded. 

Dryden. 

2.  Extremely;  to  extremity.     A  low  ludi- 
crous word. 

Adrian  mortally  envied  poets,  painters,  and  arti- 
ficers, in  works  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel. 

Bacon. 

Know  all,  who  would  pretend  to  my  good  grace, 

I  mortally  dislike  a  damning  face.  Granville. 

Mo'rtar,  mor'tur.ss  *ls  n.  s.  \_mortarium, 

Latin;  mortier,  French.] 

1.  A  strong  vessel  in  which  materials  are 
broken  by  being  pounded  with  a  pestle. 

Except  you  could  bray  Christendom  in  a  mortar, 
and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste,  there  is  no  possibi- 
lity of  an  holy  war.  Bacon. 

The  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  muscles  serves 
for  the  comminution  of  the  meat  in  the  stomach  by 
their  constant  agnation  upwards  and  downwards, 
resembling  the  pounding  of  materials  in  a  mortar. 

Ray  on  Creation. 

2.  A   short   wide    cannon    out  of  which 
bombs  are  thrown. 

Those  arms  which  for  nine  centuries  had  brav'd 
The  wrath  of  time  on  antique  stone  engrav'd, 
Now  torn  by  mortars  stand  yet  undefae'd 
On  nobler  trophies  by  thy  valour  rais'd.    Granville. 
Mo'rtar,  rnor'tur.  n.  s.  [rnorter,  Dutch; 
mortier,  Fr.]  Cement  made  of  lime  and 
sand  with  water,  and  used  to  join  stones 
or  bricks. 

Mortar,  in  architecture,  is  a  preparation  of  lime 
and  sand  mixed  up  with  water,  serving  as  a  cement, 
and  used  by  masons  and  bricklayers  iu  building  of 
walls  of  stone  and  brick.  Wolfius  observes,  that  the 
sand  should  be  dry  and  sharp,  so  as  to  prick  the 
hands  when  rubbed,  yet  not  earthy,  so  as  to  foul  the 
water  it  is  washed  in:  he  also  finds  fault  with  ma- 
sons and  bricklayers  as  committing  a  great  error,  in 
letting  their  lime  slacken  and  cool  before  they  make 
up  their  mortar,  and  also  in  letting  their  mortar 
cool  and  die  before  they  use  it;  therefore  he  advises, 
that  if  you  expect  your  work  to  be  well  done,  and  to 
continue  long,  to  work  up  the  lime  quick,  and  but  a 
little  at  a  time,  that  the  mortar  may  not  lie  loDg  be- 
fore it  be  used. 


I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and 

daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him.         Shakspeare. 

They  had  brick  for  stones,  and  slime  for  mortar. 

Genesis. 

Lime  hot  out  of  the  kiln  mixed  soft  with  water, 

putting  sand  to  it,  will  make  better  mortar  than 

other.  Mortimer. 

Mo'rtgage,  mor'gadje.90  472  n,  s.  [inort 

and  gage,  French.] 

1.  A  dead  pledge;  a  thing  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  creditor. 

Th'  estate  runs  out,  and  mortgages  are  made, 
Their  fortune  ruin'd,  and  their  fame  betray'd. 

Dryden. 
The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  known  the  se- 
cret of  paper  credit,  and  securities  upon  mortgages. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
The  broker, 
Bent  on  some  mortgage,  to  a\oid  reproach, 
He  seeks  bye-streets,  and  saves  th'  expensive  coach. 

Gay. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pledged. 
The  land  is  given  in  mortgage  only,  with  full  in- 
tention to  be  redeemed  within  one  year.         Bacon. 

To  Mo'h'igage,  mor'gadje    -v.  a.  [from 

the  noun.]    To  pledge;  to  put  to  pledge; 

to  make  over  to  a  creditor  as  a  security. 

Let  men  contrive  how  they  may  disentangle  their 

mortgaged  souls.  Decay  of  Piety. 

They  make  the  widow's  mortgaged  ox  their  prey. 

Sandys. 
Their  not  abating  of  their  expensive  way  of  living, 
has  forced  them  to  mortgage  their  best  manors. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

Some  have  his  lands,  but  none  his  treasur'd  store, 

Lauds  unmanur'd  by  us,  and  mortgaged  o'er  and 

o"er.  Harte. 

Mortgage'e,    mor-ga-jee'.    n.   s.    [from 

mortgage.]   He  that  takes  or  receives  a 

mortgage. 

An  act  may  pass  for  publick  registries  of  land, 
by  which  all  purchasers  or  mortgagees  may  be  se- 
cured of  all  monies  tbey  lay  out.  Temple. 
Mo'rtgager,    m6r/g&-jur.98   n.  s.    [from 
mortgage.]    He  that  gives  a  mortgage. 
Morti'ferous,  mor-tif'fer-rus.  adj.  \_mor- 
tifier,  Latin.]     Fatal;  deadly;  destruct- 
ive. 

What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice  from 
heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet 
from  Christ's  importunity,  till  they  awake  from  the 
lethargick  sleep,  and  arise  from  so  dead,  so  mortifer- 
ous  a  state,  and  permit  him  to  give  them  life. 

Hammond. 
These  murmurings,  like  a  mortiferous  herb,  are 
poisonous  even  in  their  first  spring. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Mortifica'tion,  mor-te  fe-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
\rnortification,  French;  from  mortify.] 

1.  The  state  of  corrupting,  or  losing  the 
vital  qualities;  gangrene. 

It  appeareth  in  the  gangrene,  or  mortification  of 
flesh,  either  by  opiates  or  intense  colds.         Bacon. 

My  griefs  ferment  and  rage, 
Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable, 
Rankle  and  fester,  and  gangrene, 
To  black  mortification.  Milton. 

2.  Destruction  of  active  qualities. 
Inquire  what  gives  impediment  to  union  or  resti- 
tution, which  is  called  mortification;  as  when  quick- 
silver is  mortified  with  turpentine.  Bacon. 

3.  The  act  of  subduing  the  body  by  hard- 
ships and  macerations. 

A  diet  of  some  fish  is  more  rich  and  alkalescent 
than  that  of  flesh,  and  therefore  very  improper  for 
such  as  practise  mortification.  Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  Humiliation;  subjection  of  the  passions. 
The  mortification  of  our  lusts  has  something  in  it 

that  is  troublesome,  yet  nothing  that  is  unreason- 
able. Tillolson. 


You  see  no  real  mortification,  or  self-denial,  no 
eminent  charily,  no  profound  humility,  na  heavenly 
affection,  no  true  contempt  of  the  world,  no  chris- 
tian weakness,  no  sincere  zeal,  or  eminent  piety,  in 
the  common  lives  of  Christians.  Law. 

5.  Vexation;  trouble. 

It  is  one  of  the  vexatious  mortifications  of  a  stu- 
dious man,  to  have  his  thoughts  disordered  by  a  te- 
dious visit.  VEstrange. 
We  had  the  mortification  to  lose  the  sight  of  Mu- 
nich, Augsburg,  and  Ratisbon.  Addison. 
To  Mo'rtify,  mor'te-fi.  v.  a.  [niortijier^ 
French.] 

1.  To  destroy  vital  qualities. 

2.  To  destroy  active  powers,  or  essential 
qualities. 

What  gives  impediment  to  union  or  restitution  is 
called  mortification,  as  when  quicksilver  is  morti- 
fied with  turpentine  or  spittle.  Bacon. 

He  mortified  pearls  in  vinegar,  and  drunk  them 
"P-  Hakeicill. 

Oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  has  a  great  faculty  to 
find  out  and  mortify  acid  spirits.  Boyle. 

>.  To  subdue  inordinate  passions. 

The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body, 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  tlie  ioo.  Shakspeare. 

Suppress  thy  knowing  pride, 
Mortify  thy  learned  lust, 
Vain  are  thy  thoughts,  while  thou  thyself  art  dust. 

Prior. 
He  modestly  conjectures, 
His  pupil  might  be  tir'd  with  lectures, 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  his  pride.  Swift. 

I.  To  macerate  or  harass;  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  body  to  compliance  with  the 
mind. 

Their  dear  causes 
Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm 
Excite  the  mortified  man.  Shakspeare. 

VV  e  mortify  ourselves  with  fish,  and  thiuk  we  fare 
coarsely  if  we  abstain  from  flesh.  Brown. 

Mortififd  was  he  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  ne  would  not  see.     Dryden. 

With  fasting  mortify'd,  worn  out  with  tears, 
And  bent  beneath  the  load  of  sev'nty  years.  Harte. 
5.  To  humble;  to  depress;  to  vex. 
Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Shakspeare. 

He  is  controuled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frown, 

and  transported  by  a  smile.  Addison. 

How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  mortijitd  with 

the  very  praises  he  receives,  if  they  do  not  rise  so 

high  as  he  thinks  they  ought.  Addison. 

To  Mo'rtify,  mor'te-fi.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  gangrene;  to  corrupt. 
Try  it  with  capon  laid  abroad,  to  see  whether  it 

will  mortify  and  become  tender  sooner;  or  with  dead 
flies  with  water  cast  upon  them,  to  see  whether  it 
will  putrify.  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  subdued;  to  die  away. 

3.  To  practise  religious  severities. 
This  makes  him  careful  of  every  temper  of  his 

heart,  give  alms  of  all  that  he  hath,  watch,  and  fast, 
and  mortify,  and  live  according  to  the  strictest  rules 
of  temperance,  meekness,  and  humanity.  Laio. 
Mo'rtise,  nibr'tis.240^  n.  s.  [mortaise, 
?nortoUe,  Fr.]  A  hole  cut  into  wood  that 
another  piece  may  be  put  into  it  and 
form  a  joint. 

A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements; 
If  it  hath  rufhan'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 
Can  hold  the  mortise.  Shakspeare. 

Under  one  skin  are  parts  variously  mingled,  some 
with  cavities,  as  mortesses  to  receive,  others  with 
tenons  to  fit  cavities.  RUy, 

To  Mo'rtise,  mor'tis.  -v.  a. 
1.  To  cut  a  mortise;  to  join  with  a  mor- 
tise. 
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'Tis  a  massy  wheel, 
To  whose  huge  spoke  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Arc  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd  Shakspeare. 

The  -.'  ills  of  spiders  legs  are  made, 
Well  mortised  and  finely  laid.  Drayton. 

2.  It  seems  in  the  following  passage  im- 
properly used: 

The  one  half  of  the  ship  being  finished,  and  by 
help  of  a  screw  launched  into  the  water,  the  other 
half  was  joined  by  great  brass  nails  mortised  with 
lead  Jirbuthnot. 

Mo'rtm.yin,  mort'mane.  ??.  s.  \_morte  and 
?nain,  French.]  Such  a  state  of  pos- 
session as  makes  it  unalienable;  whence 
it  is  said  to  be  in  a  dead  hand,  in  a  hand 
that  cannot  shift  away  the  property. 

It  were  meet  that  some  small  portion  of  lands 

were  allotted,  since  no  more  mortmains  are  to  be 

looked  for.  Spenser. 

Mo'RTPAY,  mort'pa.  n.  s.  \inort  and  pay.'] 

Dead  pay;  payment  not  made. 

This  parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of  war, 
with  some  statutes  conducing  thereunto;  as  the  se- 
vere punishing  of  mortpayes,  and  keeping  back  of 
soldiers'  wages.  Bacon. 

Mo  rtress,  mor'tres.  n.  s.  [from  mortier 
de  sagesse.  Ski?mer.]  A  dish  of  meat 
of  various  kinds  beaten  together. 

A  mortress  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons,  stamp- 
ed, strained,  and  mingled  with  like  quantity  of 
almond  butter,  is  excellent  to  nourish  the  weak. 

Bacon. 
Mo'rtuary,  mor'tshu-ar-re.  n.  s.  [mor- 
tuairc,  French;  mortuarium,  Latin.]  A 
gift  left  by  a  man  at  his  death  tu  his  pa- 
rish  church,  for  the  recompense  of  his 
personal  tithes  and  offerings  not  duly 
paid  in  his   lifetime.  Harris 

Mosa'ick,  "6-za  ik.s09  adj.  [mosai(/ue,Tv. 
supposed  corrupted  from  muse  us s  Lat.] 
Mosakk  is  a  kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  shells  of  sundry  colours;  and  of  late 
days  likewise  with  pieces  of  glass  figured  at  plea- 
sure; an  ornament  in  truth,  of  much  beauty,  and 
long  life,  but  of  most  use  in  pavements  and  floor- 
ings. Wotton. 

Earh  beauteous  flow'r, 
Iris  all  hues,  rose=,  and  jessamin, 
Rear'd  high  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and 

wrought 
Mosaick.  Milton. 

The  most  remarkable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  mosaick  pavement,  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen  in  marble;  the  parts  are  so  well  joined  toge- 
ther, that  the  whole  piece  looks  like  a  continued 
picture.  Addison. 

Mo'sohatelj  m&s'ka-tel.  n.  s.  [mosc/ia- 
teilina,  Latin.]   A  plant.  Miller. 

MosquE,  mosk.  n.  s.  \_m>>squee,   French; 
moschit,  Turkish.]  A  Mahometan  tem- 
ple. 
MOSS,  mos.  n.  s.  [muscus,  Latin;  meop, 
Saxon.]   A  plant 

Though  moss  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  only  an 
excrescence  produced  from  the  earth  and  trees,  yet 
it  ia  do  less  a  perfect  plant  than  those  of  greater 
magnitude,  having  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds,  vet 
cannot  be  propagated  from  seeds  by  any  art:  the 
botanists  distinguish  it  into  many  species:  it  chiefly 
flourishes  in  coid  countries,  and  in  the  winter  season, 
and  is  many  times  very  injurious  to  fruit  Irees:  the 
only  remedy  in  such  eases  is  to  cut  down  part  of  the 
trees,  and  plough  up  the  ground  between  those  left 
remaining;  and  in  the  spring,  in  moist  weather,  you 
should  with  au  iron  instrument  scrape  oil' the  moss. 

Miller. 

Moss  is  a  kind  of  moid  1  of  the  earth  and  trees- 
but  it  may  be  better  sorted  as  a  rudiment  of  germi- 
nation, hncon 


Houses  then  were  caves,  or  homely  sheds, 
With  twining  oziers  fene'd,  and  moss  their  beds. 

Dryden. 
Such  mosses  as  grow  upon  walls,  roofs  of  houses, 
and  other  high  places,  have  seeds  that,  when  shaken 
out  of  their  vessels,  appear  like  vapour  or  smoke. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 
To  Moss,  mos.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cover  with  moss. 

An  oak  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity.  Shaksp. 

Will  these  mossed  trees, 
That  have  out-liv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  poiut'st  out.  Shaksp. 

Mo'ss.'NKss,  mos'se-nes.  n.  s.  [from  mos- 
sy.] The  state  of  being  covered  or  over- 
grown with  moss. 

The  herbs  withered  at  the  top,  sheweth  the  earth 
to  be  very  cold,  and  so  do  the  mossiness  of  trees. 

Bacon. 

Mo'ssy,  mos'se.  adj.  [from  moss.']    Over- 
grown with  moss;  covered  with  moss. 
Old  trees  are  more  mossy  far  than  young;  for  that 
the  sap  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all  to  the  boughs, 
but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out  moss.  Bacon. 

About  the  mossy  brooks  and  springs, 
And  all  inferiour  beauteous  things.  Cowley. 

The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades 
Delight  no  more.  Pope. 

MOST,  most.  adj.  the  superlative  oimore. 
[maepe,  Saxon;  meest,  Dutch.] 

1.  Consisting  of  the  greatest  number;  con- 
sisting of  the  greatest  quantity. 

Garden  fruits  which  have  any  acrimony  in  them, 
and  most  sorts  of  berries,  will  produce  diarrhoeas 

Jlrbulhnot 

He  thinks  most  sorts  of  learning  flourished  among 
them,  and  I,  that  only  some  sort  of  learning  was  kept 
alive  by  them.  Pope. 

2.  Greatest.  Obsolete. 

They  all  repair'd  both  most  and  least.     Spenser. 
Most,     most.      adv.      \_raaists,     Gothick; 
maept,  Saxon;  meest^Dyitchimest,  Dan- 
ish.] 

1.  In  the  greatest  degree. 

Coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten 
Rhus  far  before  them.  Sliaksp. 

He  for  whose  only  sake, 
Or  most  for  his,  such  toils  I  undertake.        Dryden. 
Whilst  comprehended  under  that  consciousness, 
the  little  finger  is  as  much  a  part  of  itself  as  what 
is  most  so.  Locke. 

That  which  will  most  influence  their  carriage  will 
be  the  company  they  converse  with,  and  the  fashion 
of  those  about  them.  Locke. 

2.  The  particle  noting  the  superlative  de- 
gree. 

Competency  of  all  other  proportions  is  the  most 
incentive  to  industry;  too  little  makes  men  despe- 
rate, and  too  much  careless.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  faculties  of  the  supreme  spirit  most  certainly 
may  be  enlarged  without  bounds.  Clieyne. 

Most,  most.  [This  is  a  kind  of  substantive, 
being,  according  to  its  signification,  sin- 
gular or  plural.] 

1.  The  greatest  number:  in  this  sense  it  is 
plural. 

Many  of  the  apostles'  immediate  disciples,  sent  or 
carried  the  books  of  the  four  evangelists,  to  most  of 
the  churches  they  had  planted.  Mdison. 

Gravitation  not  being  essential  to  matter,  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  those  laws  which  arise 
from  the  disposition  of  bodies,  such  as  most  of  the 
laws  of  motion  are.  (  heyne. 

2.  The  greatest  value:  in  this  sense  sin- 
gular. 

The  report  of  this  repulse  flying  to  London,  the 


most  was  made  of  that  which  was  true,  and  many- 
falsities  added.  Ha  vard. 
A  covetous  man  makes  the  most  of  what  he  has, 
and  can  get,  without  regard  to  Providence  or  na- 
ture.                                                           VEstrange. 

3.  The  greatest  degree;  the  greatest  quan- 
tity;  the  utmost. 

A  Spaniard  will  live  in  Irish  ground  a  quarter  of 

a  year,  or  some  months  at  the  most.  Bacon. 

Mo'stick,  mos'tik.  n.  s.  A  painter's  staff' 

on  which   he  leans  his  hand  when  he 

paints.  Ainu worth. 

Mo'stly,  most'le.  adv.  [from  most.]   For 

the  greatest  part. 

This  image  of  God,  namely,  natural  reason,  if 

totally  or  mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government 

doth  cease.  Bacon. 

Mo'stwhat,  most'hwot.  adv.   [moat  and 

what.]   For  the  most  part.     Obsolete. 

God's  promises  being  the  ground  of  hope,  and 
those  promises  being  but  seldom  absolute,  moslwhat 
conditionate,  the  christian  grace  of  hope  must  be 
proportioned  and  attemperate  to  the  promise;  if  it 
exceed  that  temper  and  proportion,  it  becomes  a 
tympany  of  hope.  Hammond. 

Mota'tion,  mo-ta'shun.  n.  s.  Act  of  mov- 
ing. Diet. 
Mote,  mote.  n.  s   [mot,   Saxon;  ato?nus, 
Latin.]  A  small  particle  of  matter;  any 
tiling  proverbially  little. 

You  found  his  mote,  the  king  your  mote  did  see; 

But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three.         Shaksp. 

The  little  motes  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir,  though 

there  he  no  wind.  Bacon. 

Mote,  mote     for    might   or   must,  [jnoeti 

Dutch.]  Obsolete. 

Most  ugly  shapes, 
Such  as  dame  Nature  self  mote  fear  to  see, 
Or  shame,  that  ever  should  so  foul  defects, 
From  her  most  cunning  hand  escaped  be.    Spenser. 

Moth,  moth.*67  n.  s.  [moo,  Saxon.]  A 
small  winged  insect  that  eats  cloth  and 
hangings. 

All  the  yarn  Penelope  spun  in  Ulysses's  absence, 
did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Shaksp. 

Every  soldier  in  the  wars  should  do  as  every  sick 
man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  moth  out  of  his  con- 
science. Shaksp. 

He  as  a  rotten  thing  consumeth,  as  a  garment 
that  is  moth  eaten.  Job. 

Let  moths  through  pages  eat  their  way, 
Your  wars,  your  loves,  your  praises  be  forgot, 
And  make  of  all  an  universal  blot.  Dryden. 

MOTHER,  muTH'ur.468  n.  s.  [mofcop, 
Saxon;  moder,  Danish;  moeder,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  woman  that  has  born  a  child;  corre- 
lative to  son  or  daughter. 

Let  thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness.  Shaksp. 

Come  sit  down  every  mothers  son, 
And  rehearse  your  parts.  Shaksp. 

I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me, 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears.  Shaksp. 

2.  That  which  has  produced  any  thing. 

Alas,  poor  country!  It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  gra\e.  Shaksp. 

The  resemblance  of  the  constitution  and  diet  of  (he 
inhabitants  to  those  of  their  mother  country,  occa- 
sions a  great  affinity  in  the  popular  diseases. 

Jlrbulhnot. 
The  strongest  branch  leave  for  a  standard,  cutting 
off  the  rest  close  to  the  body  of  the  mother  plyi.i. 

Mortimer. 
That  which   has  preceded  in  time:  as, 
a  mother  church  to  chapels. 

4.  That  which  requires  reverence  and  obe- 
dience. 
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The  good  of  mother  church,  as  well  as  that  of  civil 
society,  renders  a  judicial  practice  necessary. 

Jiyliffe. 

5.  Hysterica!  passion;  so  called,  as  being 
imagined  peculiar  to  women. 

This  stopping  of  the  stomach  might  he  the  moth- 
er; forasmuch  as  many  were  troubled  with  mother 
fits,  although  few  returned  to  have  died  of  them. 

Graunt. 

6.  A  familiar  term  of  address  to  an  old 
woman;  or  to  a  woman  dedicated  to  re- 
ligious austerities. 

7.  \_moedtr,  Dutch,  from  modder,  mud.]  A 
thick  substance  concreting  in  liquors; 
the  iees  or  scum  concreted. 

If  the  body  be  liquid,  and  not  apt  to  putrefy  to- 
tally, it  will  cast  up  a  mother,  as  the  mothers  of  dis- 
tilled waters.  Bacon. 

Potted  fowl,  and  fish  come  in  so  fast, 
That  ere  the  first  is  out  the  second  stinks, 
And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks.    Dryden. 

8.  [more  properly  modder,  modde,  Dutch.] 
A  young  girl.     Now  totally  obsolete. 

A  sling  for  a  mother,  a  bow  for  a  boy, 
A  whip  for  a  carter.  Tusser. 

Mo'ther,  muTH'ur.165  adj.  Had  at  the 
birth;  native. 

For  whatsoever  mother  wit  or  art 
Could  work,  he  put  in  proof.  Hvhberd. 

Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech? 
—  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother  wit.  Shaksp. 
Boccace  lived  in  the  same  age  with  Chaucer, 
had  the  same  genius,  and  followed  the  same  studies: 
both  writ  novels,  and  eachofjhem  cultivated  his 
mother  tongue.  Dryden. 

At  length  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  nature's  mother  wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 

Dryden. 
To  Mo'ther,  muTH'ur.  -v.  n.  To  gather 
concretion. 
They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mothered  oil. 

Dryden. 
law.  n.  s. 
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Mo'ther    in   law, 

\jnother  and  law.]  The  mother  of  a  hus- 
band or  wife. 

I  am  come  to  set  at  variance  the  daughter  in  law 

against  the  mother  in  law.  Matthew. 

Mo'ther  of  pearl,   muTH'ur-6v-perl.    A 

kind  of  coarse  pearl;  the  shell  in  which 

pearls  are  generated. 

His  mortal  blade 
In  ivory  sheath,  ycarv'd  with  curious  slights, 
Whose  hilt  was  hurnish'd  gold,  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother-pearl.  Fairy  Queen. 

They  were  of  onyx,  sometime*  of  mother  of  pearl. 

Hakewill. 
Mo'ther  of  thyme.  muTH'ur-ov-time.  n.s. 
[jserfiyilum^  Latin.]  It  hath  trailing 
branches,  which  are  not  so.  woody  and 
hard,  as  those  of  thyme,  but  in  every 
other  respect  is  the  same.  Miller. 

Mo'ther  hood,  muTH'ur-lmd.  n.  s.  [from 
mother']  The  office  or  character  of  a 
mother. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  blessed  mother-maid 
Exalted  more  for  being  good, 
Thau  for  her  interest  of  motherhood.  Donne. 

Mo'therless,  muTH'ur-les.  adj.  [from 
mother.]  Destitute  of  a  mother;  orphan 
of  a  mother. 

I  might  shew  you  my  children,  whom  the  rigour 
of  your  jus!  ice  would  make  complete  orphans,  be- 
ing already  motherless.  Waller. 
My  concerB  for  the  three  poor  motherless  children 
obliges  me  to  give  you  this  advice.          Jlrbulhnot. 


Mo'therly,  muTH'tir-Ie.  adj.  [from  mo- 
ther and  like.']  Belonging  to  a  mother; 
suitable  to  a  mother. 

They  can  owe  no  less  than  child-like  obedience 
to  her  that  hath  more  than  motherly  power.  Hooker. 
They  termed  her  the  great  mother,  for  her  mo- 
therly care  in  cherishing  her  brethren  whilst  young. 

Raleigh. 
Within  her  breast  though  calm,  ber  breast  though 
pure, 
Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head,  and  rais'd 
Some  troubled  thoughts.  Milton. 

When  I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daugh- 
ters when  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot  but 
flatter  myself  that  their  husbands  and  children  will 
be  happy  in  the  possession  of  such  wives  and  mo- 
thers. Mdison. 
Though  she  was  a  truly  good  woman,  and  had  a 
sincere  motherly  love  for  her  son  John,  yet  there 
wanted  not  those  who  endeavoured  to  create  a  mis- 
understanding between  them.                  Arbnthnot. 
Mo'therly,  muTH'ur-le.  adv.  [from  mo- 
ther.] In  manner  of  a  mother. 

Th'  air  doth  not  motherly  sit  on  the  earth, 
To  hatch  her  seasons,  and  give  all  things  birth. 

Donne. 
Mo'therwort,  mi'iTH'ur-wurt.  n.  s.  [car- 

diaca,  Latin.]  A  plant. 
Mo'thery,  muTH'ijr-e.6s7  adj.  [from  mo- 
ther.]    Concreted;  full  of  concretions; 
dreggy;  feculent:  used  of  liquors. 
Mothmu'llein,  mof/i-mul'lin.  n.  s.  [blat- 
taria,  Latin.]   A  plant.  Miller. 

Mo'thwort,  mo/A'wurt.  n.  s.  \jnoth  and 

wort.]  An  herb. 
Mo'thy,  mo^/i'e.  adj.  [from  moth.]     Full 
of  moths. 

His  horse  hipp'd  with  an  old  mcthy  saddle,  the 
stirrups  of  no  kindred.  Shaksp. 

MO'TION,  mo'shun.  n.  s.  [motion,  Fr. 
motio,  Lai.] 

1.  The  act  of  changing  place:  opposed  to 
rest. 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion.  Milton. 

The  sedentary  earth, 
Serv'd  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 
Her  end  without  least  motion.  Milton. 

2.  That  part  of  philosophy  which  considers 
bodies  as  acting  on  each  other;  to  which 
belong  the  laws  of  motion. 

3.  Animal  life  and  action. 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion.  Milton. 

The  soul 
O'er  ministerial  members  doth  preside, 
To  all  their  various  provinces  divide, 
Each  member  move,  and  ev'ry  motion  guide. 

Blackmore. 

4.  Manner  of  moving  the  body;  port;  gait. 
Speaking  or  mute,  all  comeliness  and  grace 

Attend  thee,  and  each  word,  each  motion  form. 

Milton. 
Virtue  too,  as  well  as  vice,  is  clad 
In  flesh  and  blood  so  well,  that  Plato  had 
Beheld,  what  his.  high  fancy  once  embrae'd, 
Virtue  with  colours,  speech  and  motion  grae'd. 

Waller. 

5.  Change  of  posture;  action. 
By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung.  Milton. 
Encourag'd  thus  she  brought  her  younglings  nigh, 

Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron's  eye.  Dryden. 

6.  Military  march,  or  remove. 
See  the  guards 

By  me  encamp'd  on  yonder  hill,  expect 

Their  motion.  Milton. 

7.  Agitation;  intestine  action. 
My  womb 


Prodigious  motion  felt,  and  rueful  throes.    Milton. 


Cease,  cease  thou  foaming  ocean, 
For  what 's  thy  troubled  motion 
To  that  within  my  breast?  Gay. 

8.  Direction;  tendency. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend.  Milton. 

).  Impulse  communicated. 

Whether  that  motion,  vitality  and  operation,  were 
by  incubation,  or  how  else,  the  manner  is  only 
known  to  God.  Raleigh. 

Carnality  within  raises  all  the  combustion  with- 
out: this  is  the  great  wheel  to  which  the  clock  owes 
its  motion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Love  awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul, 
And  brushing  o'er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool.  Dryden. 

10.  Tendency  of  the   mind;   thought  im- 
pressed. 

Let  a  good  man  obey  every  good  motion  rising  in 
his  heart,  knowing  that  every  such  motion  proceeds 
from  God.  South. 

1 1.  Proposal  made. 
What  would  you  with  me? 

— Your  father  and  my  uncle  have  made  motions;  if 
it  be  my  luck,  so;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole. 

Shakspeare. 
If  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
I'll  join  my  younger  daughter,  and  my  joy, 
To  him  forthwith,  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 
— Yes,  1  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  motion. 

Shakspeare. 

12.  [In  old  language.]   A  puppet-snow, 
lie  compassed  a  motion  of  the  prodigal  son,  and 

married  a  tinker's  wife,  within  a  mile  where  my  land 
lies.  Shaksp. 

To  Mo'tion,  mo'shun.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  propose. 

Mo' i  ion  less,  mo'shun-les.  adj.  [from  mo- 
tion.] Wanting  motion;  being  without 
motion. 

We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here, 
In  stony  fetters  fixt,  and  motionless.  Milton. 

Ha!  Do  I  dream?  Is  this  my  hep'd  success? 
I  grow  a  statue,  stiff"  and  motionless.  Dryden. 

Should  our  globe  have  had  a  greater  share 
Of  this  strong  force,  by  which  the  parts  cohere; 
Things  had  been  bound  by  such  a  powerful  chain, 
That  all  would  lix'd  and  motio7iless  remain. 

Blackmore. 
Mo'tive,  mo'tiv.157  adj.  [molivus,  Lat.] 

1.  Causing  motion;  having  moment. 
Shall  every  motive  argument  used  in  such  kind  of 

conferences  be  made  a  rule  for  others  still  to  con- 
clude the  like  by,  concerning  all  things  of  like  na- 
ture, when  as  probable  inducements  may  lead  them 
to  the  contrary?  Hooker. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  move;  having 
power  to  change  place;  having  power 
to  pass  foremost  to  motion. 

The  nerves  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  motive 
faculty  from  the  brain;  the  ligatures  for  the  strength- 
ening of  them,  that  they  may  not  flag  in  motion. 

Wilkins. 
We  ask  you  whence  does  motive  vigour  flow? 

Blackmore. 

That  fancy  is  easily  disproved  from  the  motive 

power  of  souls  embodied,  and  the  gradual  increase 

of  men  and  animals.  Bentley. 

Mo'tive,  mo'tlv.  n.  s.  [motif,  French.] 
1.  That  which  determines  the  choice;  that 
which  incites  the  action. 

Hereof  we  have  no  commandment,  either  in  na- 
ture or  scripture,  which  doth  exact  them  at  our 
hands;  yet  those  motives  there  are  in  both,  which 
draw  most  effectually  our  minds  unto  them.  Hooker. 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love, 
Without  leave-taking?  Shaksp. 

What  can  be  a  stronger  motive  to  a  firm  trust  on 
our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  son  to  suffer  for 
us?  Mdison. 

The  motive  for  continuing  in  the  same  state  is 
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only  the  present  satisfaction  in  it;  the  motive   to 
change,  is  always  some  uneasiness.  Locke. 

2.   Mover.   Not  in  use. 

Heaven  brought  me  up  to  be  my  daughter's  dower; 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband.  Shaksp. 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint,  and  motive  of  her  body.  Shaksp. 
Mo'tley,  mot'le.  adj.  [supposed  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  medley,  perhaps  from  moth- 
like  coloured,  spotted  or  variegated  like 
a  garden  moth!]  Mingled  of  various  co- 
lours. 

They  that  come  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow, 
Will  be  deceiv'd.  Shaksp. 

Expence  and  after-thought,  and  idle  care, 
And  doubts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  despair.  Dryden. 

Enquire  from  whence  this  motley  style 
Did  first  our  Roman  purity  detile.  Dryden. 

Traulus,  of  amphibious  breed, 
Motley  fruit  of  mungril  seed; 
By  the  dam  from  lordlings  sprung, 
By  the  fire  exhal'd  from  dung.  Swift. 

Mo'tor,  mo'tor.166  n.  s.  [motcur,  French; 
from  moveo,  Lat.]   A  mover. 

Those  bodies  being  of  a  congenerous  nature,  do 
readily  receive  the  impressions  of  their  motor,  and, 
if  not  fettered  by  their  gravity,  conform  themselves 
to  situations,  wherein  they  best  unite  unto  their  ani- 
mator. Brown. 

Mo'tor y,  mo'tur-re."12  adj.  \jnotorius, 
Latin.J    Giving  motion. 

The  bones,  were  they  dry,  could  not,  without 
great  difficulty,  yield  to  the  plucks  and  attractions 
of  the  motory  muscles.  Ray. 

Motto,  mol'to.  n.  s.  [motto,  Italian.]  A 
sentence  or  word  added  to  a  device,  or 
prefixed  to  any  thing  written. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  the  motto  of  human  nature, 

rather  to  suffer  than  to  die.  V Estrange. 

We  ought  to  be  meek-spirited,  till  we  are  assured 

of  the  honesty  of  our  ancestors ;  forcovetousness  and 

circumvention  make  no  good  motto  for  a  coat. 

Collier. 
It  was  the  motto  of  a  bishop  eminent  for  his  piety 
and  good  works  in  king  Charles  the  second's  reign, 
Inserci  Deo  et  latare,  Serve  God  and  be  cheerful. 

Addison. 
To  Move,  rnoov.104  v.  a.  [moveo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  one  place  into  another; 
to  put  in  motion. 

Sinai  itself  was  moved  at  the  presence  of  God. 

Psalms. 

At  this  my  heart  trembleth,  and  is  moved  out  of 

his  place.  j00. 

2.  To  give  an  impulse  to. 

He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite, 
My  motions  in  him ;  longer  than  they  move; 
His  heart  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain 
*fejr-left-  Milton. 

The  pretext  of  piety  is  but  like  the  hand  of  a 
clock,  set  indeed  more  conspicuously,  but  directed 
wholly  by  the  secret  movings  of  carnality  within. 

_  Decay  of  Piety. 

I  he  will  being  the  power  of  directing  our  opera- 
tive faculties  to  some  action,  for  some  end,  cannot 
at  any  time  be  moved  towards  what  is  judged  at  that 
tune  inattainable.  Locke. 

3.  To  propose;  to  recommend. 

If  the  first  consultation  be  not  sufficient,  the  will 

may  move  a  review,  and  require  the  understanding 

to  uform  itself  betti  r  Bishop  Bramhall. 

>  are  to  be  blamed  alike,  who  move  and  who 

decline  war  upon  particular  respects.        Howard. 

They  find  a  great  inconvenience  in  moving  their 

suits  by  an  interpreter.  Davits. 

^  To  IndooMra  you  my  autf  must  move.      Dryden. 

4.  To  persuade;  to  prevail  on;  to  dispose 
by  something  determining  the  choice. 
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A  thousand  knees, 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wcrt.  Shaksp. 

Grittus  offered  the  Transylvanians  money;  but 
minds  desirous  of  revenge  were  not  moved  with  gold. 

Knolles. 

Sometimes  the  possibility  of  preferment  prevail- 
ing with  the  credulous,  expectation  of  less  expence 
with  the  covetous,  opinion  of  ease  with  the  fond,  and 
assurance  of  remoteness  with  the  unkind  parents, 
have  moved  them  without  discretion  to  engage  their 
children  in  adventures  of  learning,  by  whose  return 
they  have  received  but  small  contentment.  Wolton. 

Could  any  power  of  sense  the  Roman  move 
To  burn  his  own  right  hand?  Davies. 

That  which  moves  a  man  to  do  any  thing,  must  be 
the  apprehension  and  expectation  of  some  good  from 
the  thing  which  he  is  about  to  do.  South. 

When  she  saw  her  reasons  idly  spent, 
And  could  not  move  him  from  his  fixt  intent, 
She  flew  to  rage.  Dryden. 

But  when  no  female  arts  his  mind  could  move, 
She  turn'd  to'furious  hate  her  impious  love.    Dryd. 

What  can  thy  mind  to  this  long  journey  move, 
Or  need'st  thou  absence  to  renew  thy  love?    Dryd. 

5.  To  affect;  to  touch  pathetically;  to  stir 
passion. 

If  he  see  aught  in  you  that  makes  him  like, 
That  any  thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will.  Shakspeare. 

It  was  great  ign'rauce,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live;  where  he  arrives  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us.  Shakspeare. 

Should  a  shipwreck'd  sailor  sing  his  woe, 
Would'st  thou  be  mov^dio  pity,  or  bestow 
An  alms?  Dryden. 

Images  are  very  sparingly  to  be  introduced:  their 
proper  place  is  in  poems  and  orations,  and  their 
use  is  to  move  pity  or  terror,  compassion  and  re- 
sentment. Felton  on  the  Classicks. 

0  let  thy  sister,  daughter,  handmaid  move, 

Or  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love.     Pope. 

6.  To  make  angry. 
From  those  bloody  hands 

Throw  your  distemper'd  weapons  to  the  ground, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince.  Shak. 

7.  To  put  into  commotion. 
When  they  were  come  to  Bethlehem,  all  the  city 

was  moved  about  them.  Rath. 

8.  To  incite;  to  produce  by  incitement. 
Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers.  Milton. 

9.  To  conduct  regularly  in  motion. 

They,  as  they  move 
Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  ana  years,  tow'rds  his  all  cheering 

lamp, 
Turn  swift  their  various  motions.  Milton. 

To  Move,  moov.65  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  in  a  state  of  changing  place;  not 
to  be  at  rest. 

Whether  heav'n  move  or  earth 
Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right.  Milton. 

The  senses  represent  the  earth  as  immoveable; 
for  though  it  do  move  in  itself,  it  rests  to  us  who  are 
carried  with  it.  Glanville. 

2.  To  have  a  particular  direction  of  pas- 
sage. 

The  sun 
Had  first  his  precept  so  to  more,  so  shine, 
As  might  aiLct  the  earth  with  cold  aud  neat.  Milt. 

3.  To  go  from  one  place  to  another. 

1  look'd  toward  Biraam,  and  anon,  mcthought, 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Within  tiiis  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming; 
I  say  Amoving  grove.  Shot 

Oa  the  green  bank  I  sat  and  listen'd  long, 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  more, 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove.   Dryden. 

This  saying,  that  God  is  th  plaj  e  of  spirits, 
being  literal,  makes  us  conceive  that  spirits  iftoce 
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up  and  down,  and  have  their  distances  and  interval' 
in  t.'od,  as  bodies  have  in  space.  Locke. 

When  we  are  come  w  the  utmost  extremity  of 
body,  what  is  there  that  can  put  a  slop,  and  sutisl\ 
the  mind,  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  space,  when  it  i> 
satisfied  that  body  itself  can  mom  into  it?       Locke. 

Any  thing  that  moves  round  about  in  a  circle  in 
less  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  succeed  one 
another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  to  move,  but 
seems  to  be  a  perfect  entire  circle  ol  that  matter. 

Locke. 
The  goddess  moves 
To  visit  Paphos,  and  her  blooming  groves.       Pope. 

4.  To  have  vital  action. 
In  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  Acts. 
Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for 

you.  Genesis. 

5.  To  walk;  to  bear  the  body. 

See  great  Marcellus!  how  inur'din  toils 
He  moves  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with  regal 
spoils.  Dryden. 

6.  To  march  as  an  army. 

Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood.       Milton. 

7.  To  go  forward. 

Through  various  hazards  and  events  we  move 
To  Latium.  Dryden. 

8.  To  change  the  posture  of  the  body  in 
ceremony. 

When  Haman  saw  Mordecai  that  he  stood  not 
up,  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  full  of  indignation. 

Esther. 
Move,  moov.  n.  s.     The  act  of  moving, 
commonly  used  at  chess. 

I  saw  two  angels  play'd  the  mate; 
With  man  alas  no  otherwise  it  proves, 
An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  moves.         Cowley. 
Mo'veable,     moov'a-bl.*"5     adj.     [from 
move.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  moved;  not  fixed; 
portable;  such  as  may  be  carried  from 
place  to  place. 

In  the  vast  wilderness,  when  the  people  of  God 
had  no  settled  habitation,  yet  a  moveable  taberna- 
cle they  were  commanded  of  God  to  make.  Hooker. 

When  he  made  his  prayer,  he  found  the  boat  he 
was  in  moveable  and  unbound,  the  rest  remained 
still  fast.  Bacon. 

Any  heat  whatsoever  promotes  the  ascent  of  mi- 
neral matter,  which  is  subtile,  and  is  consequently 
moveable  more  easily.  Woodward. 

Any  who  sees  the  Teverone  must  conclude  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  moveable  rivers  in  the  world, 
that  it  is  so  often  shifted  out  of  one  channel  into  an- 
ther. Addiscn. 

2.  Changing  the  time  of  the  year. 

The  lunar  month  is  natural  and  periodical,  by 

which  the  moveable  festivals  of  the  christian  church 

are  regulated.  Holder. 

Mo'vEABLES,  mdov'a-blz.   n.  s.  [meubles, 

Fr.]     Goods;   furniture:   distinguished 

from   real  or  immoveable  possessions, 

as  lands  or  houses. 

We  seize 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 

Shakspeare. 
Let  him  that  moved  you  hither, 
Remove  you  hence;  I  knew  you  at  the  first 
You  were  a  moveable. 
— Why,  what's  a  moveable? 
— A  join'd  stool.  ffl 

Surveys  rich  nwveables  with  curious  eye, 
Beats  down  the  price,  aud  threatens  still  to  buy. 

Dryden. 

Mo'veableness,     moov'a-bl-nes.      n.     a. 

[from  moveable.']    Mobility;  possibility 
to  be  moved. 
Mo'vkablv,  moov'a-ble. adv.  [from/x&re- 
able.]  So  as  it  may  be  moved. 
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His  back-piece  is  composed  of  eighteen  plates, 

roooeoMy  joined  together  by  as  many  intermediate 

skins.  Grew. 

Move'less,  m66v'l£s.  adj.  Unmoved;  not 

to  be  put  out  of  the  piace. 

The  lungs,  though  untouched,  will  remain  move- 
less as  to  any  expansion  or  contraction  of  their  sub- 
stance. Boyle. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tow'r, 
On  all  sides  batter'd,yet  resists  his  pow'r.       Pope. 
Movement,  moov'raent.  n.   s.   \_mouve- 
tnent,  French.] 

1 .  Manner  of  moving. 

What  farther  relieves  descriptions  of  battles,  is 
the  art  of  introducing  pathetic  circumstances  about 
the  heroes,  which  raise  a  different  movement  in  the 
mind,  compassion,  and  pity.  Pope's  Essay. 

Under  workmen  are  expert  enough  at  making  a 
single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant 
how  to  adjust  the  several  parts,  or  regulate  the 
movement.  Stcift. 

2.  Motion. 

Could  he  whose  laws  the  rolling  planets  bind, 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  the  mind.       Pope. 
Mo'vent,    mo'vent.   adj.    [tnovens,  Lat.] 
Moving. 

If  it  be  in  some  part  movent,  and  in  some  part 

quiescent,  it  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  and  so  no 

radius.  Grtw. 

Mo'vent,  mo'vent.  n.  s.  \jnove?is,  Latin.] 

That  which  moves  another. 

That  there  is  a  motion  which  makes  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  day  and  night,  sense  may  assure  us;  but 
whether  the  sun  or  earth  be  the  common  movent, 
cannot  be  determined  but  by  a  farther  appeal. 

Glanville. 
Mo'ver,  moo'vur.98  n.  s.  [from  ?nove.] 

1.  The  person  or  thing  that  gives  motion. 

0  thou  eternal  mover  of  the  heav'ns, 

Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch.     Shaksp. 
The  strength  of  a  spring  were  better  assisted  by 
the  labour  of  some  intelligent  mover,  as  the  hea- 
venly orbs  are  supposed  to  be  turned.         Wilkins. 

2.  Something  that  moves,  or  stands  not 

still. 

You  as  the  soul,  as  the  first  mover,  you 
Vigour  and  life  on  every  part  bestow.  Waller. 

So  orbs  from  the  first  mover  motion  take, 
Yet  each  their  proper  revolutions  make.      Dryden. 

3.  A  proposer. 

See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their  honours 
At  a  crack'd  drachm;  cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up.         Shakspeare. 

If  any  question  be  moved  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  England  expressed  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  give  not  the  least  ear  to  the 
movers  thereof.  Bacon. 

Mo'ving,  moo'vmg.  participial  adj.  [from 
move.']  Pathetick;  touching;  adapted  to 
affect  the  passions. 

Great  Jupiter, 
The  moving  prayer  of  iEacus  did  grant, 
And  into  men  and  women  turn'd  the  ant.    Blackm. 

Mo'vingly,  moo'ving-le.  adv.  [from 
moving.]  Pathetically;  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  seize  the  passions. 

The  choice  and  ilower  of  all  things  profitable  in 
other  books,  the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  and 
more  movingly  express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical 
form  wherewith  they  are  written.  Hooker. 

1  would  have  had  them  write  more  movingly. 

Shakspeare. 
His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul, 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf, 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him  talk.     Addison. 
Mou'gmt,  idoiU.  for  might.  Obsolete. 
Mould,  mold. Sls  n.  s.  [moegel,  Swedish.] 
1.  A  kind  of  concretion  on  the  top  or  out- 
side  of    things    kept    motionless    and 


damp;  now  discovered  by  microscopes 
to  be  perfect  plants. 

All  moulds  are  inceptions  of  putrefaction,  as  the 
moulds  of  pies  and  flesh,  which  moulds  turn  into 
worms.  Bacon. 

Moss  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  earth  and  trees, 
but  may  be  better  sorted  as  a  rudiment  of  germina- 
tion. Bacon 

Another  special  affinity  is  between  plants  and 
mould,  or  putrefaction;  for  all  putrefaction,  if  it 
dissolve  not  in  arefaction,  will,  in  the  end,  issue  into 
plants.  Bacon. 

The  malt  made  in  summer  is  apt  to  contract 
mould.  Mortimer. 

A  hermit,  who  has  been  shut  up  in  his  cell  in  a 
college,  has  contracted  a  sort  of  mould  and  rust 
upon  his  soul,  and  all  his  airs  have  aukwardness  in 
them.  Watts. 

2.  [molb,  Saxon.]  Earth;  soil;  ground  in 
which  any  thing  grows. 

Those  moulds  that  are  of  a  bright  chesnut  or 
hazelly  colour  are  accounted  the  best;  next  to  that 
the  dark  grey  and  russet  moulds  are  accounted  best; 
the  light  and  dark  ash-colour  are  reckoned  the 
worst,  such  as  are  usually  found  on  common  or 
heathy  ground:  the  clear  tawny  is  by  no  means  to 
be  approved,  but  that  of  a  yellowish  colour  is  reck- 
oned the  worst  of  all;  this  is  commonly  found  in 
wild  and  waste  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
most  part  produces  nothing  butgoss,  furz,  and  fern. 
All  good  lands  after  rain,  or  breaking  up  by  the 
spade,  will  emit  a  good  smell;  that  being  always 
the  best  that  is  neither  too  unctuous  or  too  lean, 
but  such  as  will  easily  dissolve;  of  a  just  consist- 
ence between  sand  and  clay.  Miller. 

Though   worms  devour  me,   though  I   turn  to 
mould, 
Yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  his  face  behold.         Sandys. 

The  black  earth,  every  where  obvious  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  we  call  mould.  Woodward. 

3.  Matter  of  which  any  thing  is  made. 

When  the  world  began, 
One  common  mass  compos'd  the  mould  of  man. 

Dryden. 
Nature  form'd  me  of  her  softest  mould, 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions, 
And  sunk  me  even  below  my  weak  sex.     Jlddison. 

4.  [moldc,  Spanish;  ?nouley  French.]  The 
matrix  in  which  any  thing  is  cast,  or 
receives  its  form. 

If  the  liturgies  of  all  the  ancient  churches  be 
compared,  it  may  be  perceived  they  had  all  one 
original  mould.  Hooker. 

A  dangerous  president  were  left  for  the  casting 
of  prayers  into  certain  poetical  moulds.        Hooker. 

French  churches  all  cast  according  unto  that 
mould  which  Calvin  had  made.  Hooker. 

My  wife  comes  foremost;  then  the  honour'd mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd.  Shaksj>eare. 

You  may  have  fruit  in  more  accurate  figures,  ac- 
cording as  you  make  the  moulds.  Bacon. 

'She  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 
Into  fit  moulds  prepar'd;  from  which  he  form'd 
First  his  own  tools:  then  what  might  else  be  wrought 
Fusile,  or  grav'n  in  metal.  Millon 

We  may  hope  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
more  pure  and  perfect  than  the  former;  as  if  this 
was  a  refiner's  fire,  to  purge  out  the  dross  and 
coarse  parts,  and  then  cast  the  mass  again  into  a 
new  and  better  mould.  Burnet 

Sure  our  souls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetick  mould  with  mine.  Dryden 

Here  in  fit  moulds  to  Indian  nations  known, 
Are  cast  the  several  kinds  of  precious  stone. 

Blackmore. 

5.  Cast;  form. 

No  mates  for  you, 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould.  Shaksp. 
William  earl  of  Pembroke  was  a  man  of  another 
mould  and  making,  being  the  most  universally  be- 
loved of  any  man  of  that  age:  and  having  a  great 
office,  he  made  the  court  itself  better  esteemed,  and 
more  reverenced  in  the  country.  Clarendon. 


Nor  virtue,  wit,  nor  beauty,  could 
Preserve    from    death's  hand   this   their  heav'nly 
mould.  Careic. 

Learn 
What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould, 
Of  substance,  how  endu'd,  and  what  their  pow'r, 
And  where  their  weakness .  Milton, 

So  must  the  writer,  whose  productions  should 
Take  with  the  vulgar,  be  of  vulgar  mould.    Waller. 

From  their  main-top  joyful  news  they  hear 
Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  supplies. 

Dryden. 
Hans  Carvel,  impotent  and  old, 
Married  a  lass  of  London  mould.  Prior. 

6.  The  suture  or  contexture  of  the  skull. 

Jiinsivorth. 

7.  It  is  used  in  a  sense  a  little  strained  by 
Shaksfieare. 

New  honours  come  upon  him, 
Like  our  strange  garments  cleave  not  to  their  mould, 
But  with  the  end  of  use.  Shaksjteare. 

To  Mould,  moid.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  contract  concreted  matter;  to  gath- 
er mould. 

In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars  she  wants  to  dwell, 
And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain; 

Ne  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  cell 

Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain.  Fairy  Queen. 

There  be  some  houses  wherein  sweet  meals  will 

relent,  and  baked  meats  will  mould,  more  than  in 

others.  Bacon. 

To  Mould,  mold.  v.  a.     To  cover  with 

mould;  to  corrupt  by  mould. 

Very  coarse,  hoary,  moulded  bread  the  soldiers 

thrust  upon  their  spears,  railing  against  Ferdinand, 

who  made  no  better  provision.  Knolles. 

To  Mould,  mold.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  form;  to  shape;  to  model. 

I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded.    Shakspeare. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak; 
Why  this  was  moulded  on  a  poringer, 
A  velvet  dish;  fie,  fie,  'tis  lewd.  Shakspeare, 

The  king  had  taken  such  a  liking  of  his  person, 
that  he  resolved  to  make  him  a  master-piece,  and 
to  mould  him  platonically  to  his  own  idea.    Wotlon. 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker!  from  my  clay 
To  mould  me  man?  Milton. 

He  forgeth  and  moukleth  metals,  and  builds 
houses.  Hale. 

By  education  we  may  mould  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  youth  into  what  shape  we  please,  and  give 
them  the  impressions  of  such  habits  as  shall  ever 
afterwards  remain.  Jitterbury. 

Then  rose  the  seed  of  chaos,  and  of  night, 
Of  dull  and  venal  a  new  world  to  mould, 
And  bring  Saturnian  days  of  lead  and  gold. 

Dunciad. 

A  faction  in  England,  under  the  name  of  puritan, 
moulded  up  their  new  schemes  of  religion  with  re- 
publican principles  in  government.  Swift. 

For  you  alone  he  stole 
The  fire  that  forms  the  manly  soul; 
Then  to  compleat  it  cv'ry  way, 
He  moulded  it  with  female  clay.  Swift. 

Fahellus  would  never  learn  any  moral  lessons  till 
thf  v  were  moulded  into  the  form  of  some  fiction  or 
fable  like  those  of  .Esop.  Watts. 

2.  To  knead:  as,  to  mould  bread.        Ains. 
Mo'uldable,      moid'a-bl.      adj.      [from 

mould.']  That  may  be  moulded. 

The  dilferences  of  figurahle  and  not  figurable, 

mouldable  and  not  mouldable,  are  plebeian  notions. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Mo'ulder,  mold'Gr.98  n.  s.  [from  mould.] 
He  who  moulds. 

To  Mo'ulder,  mol'dur.  v.  n.  [from 
mould.]  To  be  turned  to  dust;  to  pe- 
rish in  dust;  to  be  diminished;  to  wear 
or  waste  away. 
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If  lie  had  sat  still,  the  enemy's  army  would  have 
mouldered  to  nothing,  and  been  exposed  to  any  ad- 
vantage he  would  take.  Clarendon. 

Whatsoever  moulders,  or  is  wasted  away,  is  car- 
ried iuto  the  lower  grounds,  and  nothing  brought 
back  again.  Burnet. 

Those  formed  stones  despoiled  of  their  shells,  and 
exposed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  time  de- 
cay, wear,  and  moulder  away,  and  are  frequently 
found  defaced,  and  broken  to  pieces.       Woodward. 

To  them  by  smiling  Jove  'twas  giv'n, 
Great  William's  glories  to  recall, 
When  statues  moulder,  and  when  arches  fall.  Prior. 

Finding  his  congregation  moulder  every  Sunday, 
and  hearing  what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  he  resolved 
to  give  his  parish  a  little  Latin  in  his  turn.     Sped. 

To     Mo'ulder,     mol'dur.     v.    a.    [from 
mould.']  To  turn  to  dust;  to  crumble. 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  of  the 
fall  of  those  rocks  when  their  foundations  have 
been  mouldered  with  age,  or  rent  by  an  earthquake. 

Jlddison. 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread, 
The  very  tombs  now  vanish'd  like  their  dead; 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mouWring  age, 
Some,  hostile  fury.  Pope. 

Mo'uldiness,    mol'de-nes.   n.    s.    [from 
mouldy.]  The  state  of  being  mouldy. 

Flesh,  fish,  and  plants,  after  a  mouldiness,  rotten- 
ness, or  corrupting,  will  fall  to  breed  worms.  Bacon. 
Mo'ulding,  mold'ing.  n.  s.  [from  mould.] 
Ornamental  cavities  in  wood  or  stone. 

Hollow  mouldings  are  required  iu  the  work. 

Moxon. 
Mo'uldwarp,  mold'warp.  n.  s.  [molb 
and  peojipan,  Saxon.  This  is  I  believe 
the  proper  and  original  name  of  the  tal- 
Jia:  a  mouldwarfi  is  a  creature  that 
turns  mould.  The  word  is  still  retained, 
though  sometimes  pronounced  mouldy- 
ivarfi.]  A  mole;  a  small  animal  that 
throws  up  the  earth. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful  sinful  lust, 
Whose  base  effect  through  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  own  wings,  dare  not  to  heaven  flie, 
But  like  a  mouldwarp  in  the  earth  doth  lie.  Spenser. 

While  they  play  the  moiddwarps,  unsavory  damps 
distemper  their  heads  with  annoyance  only  for  the 
present.  Carew. 

With  gins  we  betray  the  vermin  of  the  earth, 
namely,  the  fichat  and  the  mouldwarp.        Walton. 
Mo'uldy,    mo/de.    adj.     [from    mould.] 
Overgrown  with  concretions. 

Is  thy  name  mouldy? 
—Yea. 

— 'Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  us'd. 
— Ha,  ha,  ha;   most  excellent.     Things  that  are 
mouldy  lack  use.  Well  said,  sir  John.    Shakspeare. 

The  marble  looks  white,  as  being  exposed  to  the 
winds  and  salt  sea-vapours,  that  by  continually  fret- 
tins;  it  preserve  it  from  that  mouldy  colour  which 
often  contract.  Addison. 

To  Moult, molt.318  v.  n.  [_muyten, Dutch.] 
To  shed  or  change  the  feathers;  to  lose 
feathers. 

Some  birds  upon  moulting  turn  colour,  as  Robin 
red-breasts,  after  their  moulting,  grow  to  be  red 
again  by  degrees.  Bacon. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings, 
Ere  he  shall  discover 

In  the  whole  wide  world  a»ain 
Such  a  constant  lover.  Suckling. 

The  widow'd  turtle  hangs  her  moulting  wings, 
And  to  the  woods  in  mournful  murmur  sings.   Garth. 

lo  Mounoh,?  .    ,  C  v.  a.  fmouch. 

7„  M.,ra„n   >  munsh.314  ■{         .    -  ' 

10  Malnch,  3  £   to  eat   much. 

.dinnrjrjrth.     This  word    is   retained  in 
Scotland,  and  denotes  the  obtunded  ac- 
tion of  toothless  gum  s  on  a  hard  crust, 
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or  any  thing  eatable:  it  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  French  word  manger. 
Macbean.] 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap, 

And  mouncht,  and  mouncht,  and  mouncht.    Shaksp. 

Mound,  mound.'13  n.  s.  [munbian,  Sax. 

to  defend.]    Any  thing  raised  to  fortify 

or  defend:   usually  a  bank  of  earth  or 

stone. 

His  broad  branches  laden  with  rich  fee, 
Did  stretch  themselves  without  the  utmost  bound 
Of  this  great  garden,  compass'd  with  a  mound. 

Fairy  Queen. 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  mounds  into  salt  tears.  Shakspeare. 

God  hath  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden  mound,  high  rais'd. 

Milton. 
Such  as  broke  through  all  mounds  of  law,  such 
as  laughed  at  the  sword  of  vengeance  which  divine 
justice  brandish'd  in  their  faces.  South. 

Nor  cold  shall  hinder  me  with  horns  and  hounds 
To  thrid  the  thickets,  or  to  leap  the  mounds.  Dryd. 
The  state  of  Milan  is  like  a  vast  garden  surround- 
ed by  a  noble  mound-work  of  rocks  and  mountains. 

Jlddison. 
To  Mound,  mound,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  fortify  with  a  mound. 
MOUNT,    mount.313   n.    s.   [niont,    Fr. 
?nons,  Lat.] 

1.  A  mountain;   a  hill. 

Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount.    Genesis. 
Behold  yon  mountain's  hoary  height, 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow.       Dryden. 

2.  An  artificial  hill  raised  in  a  garden,  or 
other  place. 

He  might  see  what  mounts  they  had  in  short  time 
cast,  and  what  a  number  there  was  of  warlike  sol- 
diers. Knolles. 

3.  A  publick  treasure;  a  bank.  Obsolete. 

These  examples  confirmed  me  in  a  resolution  to 
spend  my  time  wholly  in  writing;  and  to  put  forth 
that  poor  talent  God  hath  given  me,  not  to  particu- 
lar exchanges,  but  to  banks  or  mounts  of  perpetuity , 
which  will  not  break.  Bacon. 

To  MOUNT,  mount,  v.n.  [monter,  Fr.] 

1.  To  rise  on  high. 

Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and 
make  her  nest  on  high?  Job. 

I'll  strive,  with  troubl'd  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 

Shakspeare. 
A  base  ignoble  mind, 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar.  Shaks. 

The  fire  of  trees  and  houses  mounts  on  high, 
And   meets  half-way  new  fires  that  show'r  from 
sky.  Cowley. 

If  the  liturgy  should  be  offered  to  them,  it  would 
kindle  jealousy,  and  as  the  first  range  of  that  ladder 
which  should  serve  to  mount  over  all  their  customs. 

Clarendon. 

Ambitious  meteors  set  themselves  upon  the  wing, 
taking  every  occasion  of  drawing  upward  to  the 
sun;  not  considering,  that  they  have  no  more  time 
allowed  them  in  their  mounting,  than  the  single  re- 
volution of  a  day;  and  that,  when  the  light  goes 
from  them,  they  are  of  necessity  to  fall.     Dryden. 

2.  To  tower;  to  be  built  up  to  great  ele- 
vation. 

Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens, 
and  his  head  reach  unto  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall 
perish.  Job. 

3.  To  get  on  horseback- 

He  cry 'd,  oh!  and  mounted.  Shakspeare. 

4.  [for  amount.]     To  attain  in  value. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account, 
Make  fair  deductions,  see  to  what  they  mount. 

Pope. 
To  Mount,  mount,  v.  a. 


1.  To  raise  aloft;  to  lift  on  high. 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  runs  o'er, 
Seeming  to  augment,  wastes  it.  Shakspeare. 

What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high. 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye? 

Shakspeare . 

The  air  is  so  thin,  that  a  bird  has  therein  no  feel- 
ing of  her  wings,  or  any  resistance  of  air  to  mount 
herself  by.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  ascend;  to  climb. 

Shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne, 
And  rule  the  country  kingdoms  once  our  own? 

Dryden. 

3.  To  place  on  horseback;  to  furnish  with 
horses. 

Three  hundred  horses,  in  high  stables  fed, 
Of  these  he  chose  the  fairest  and  the  best, 
To  mount  the  Trojan  troop.  Dryden. 

Clear  reason,  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  well- 
disciplined,  but  strong  and  vigorous  fancy,  seldom 
fail  to  attain  their  end:  fancy  without  reason,  is  like 
a  horse  without  a  rider;  and  reason  without  fancy 
is  not  well  mounted.  Greic. 

4.  To  embellish  with  ornaments. 

5.  To  Mount  guard.     To   do  duty  and 
watch  at  any  particular  post. 

To  Mount  a  cannon.     To  set  a  piece 
on  its  wooden  frame  for  the  more  easy 
carriage  and  management  in  firing  it. 
Mo'untain,  mdu.n'tin.208  n.  s.  \jnontaigne, 

French.] 
1.  A   large   hill;   a  vast  protuberance  of 
the  earth. 

And  by  his  false  worship  such  pow'r  he  did  gait), 
As  kept  him  o'  th'  mountain,  and  us  on  the  plain. 

Raleigh  ■ 

The  ark  no  more  now  flotes,  but  seems  on  ground. 

Fast  on  the  top  of  some  high  mountain  fix'd.  Milt. 

From  Acmon's  hands  a  rolling  stone  there  came, 

So  large,  it  half  deserv'd  a  mountain^  name. 

Dryden . 
12.  Any  thing  proverbially  huge. 

I  had  been  drowned;  a  death  that  I  abhor;  for 
the  water  swells  a  man,  and  what  should  I  have 
been  when  I  had  been  swelled?  I  should  have  been 
a  mountain  of  mummy.  Shaksp. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe, 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body.  Shaksp. 
Mo'untain,  mdun'tin.  adj.  [montattus, 
Lat.]  Found  on  the  mountains;  per- 
taining to  the  mountains;  growing  on 
the  mountains. 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport,  up  to  yond  hill, 
Your  legs  are  young.  Shaksp 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heav'n. 

Shakspeare. 

MouNTAiNE'ER,mdun-tin-neer'.«.s.  [from 
mountain.] 

1 .  An  inhabitant  of  the  mountains. 

A  few  mountaineers  may  escape,  to  continue  hu- 
man race;  and  yet  illiterate  rusticks,  as  mountain- 
eers always  are.  Bentley. 

Amilernian  troops,  of  mighty  fame, 
And  mountaineers,  that  from  Severus  came.  Dryd. 

2.  A  savage;  a  freebooter;  a  rustick. 
Yield,  rustick  mountaineer.  Shakspeare. 
No  savage,  fierce  bandit,  or  mountaineer, 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.  Milton. 

Mo'untainet,  nioun-lin-net'.  n.  s.  [from 
mountain.]  A  hillock;  a  small  mount. 
Elegant,  but  not  in  use. 

Her  breasts  sweetly  rose  up  like  two  fair  moun- 
tain'!* in  ti.e  pleasant  vale  of  Tempe.  Sidney. 
Mo'un  i  ai>ous,  inoun  tin-ntis.  adj.  [from 

mountain^ 
[1.  Hilly;  full  of  mountains. 
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The  ascent  of  the  land  from  the  sea  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  height  of  the  mountains 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  are  to  be  computed, 
when  you  measure  the  height  of  a  mountain,  or  of 
a  mountainous  land,  in  respect  of  the  sea.  Burnet. 

2.  Large  as  mountains;  huge;  bulky. 

What  custom  wills  in  all  things,  should  we  do't, 
Moimtainous  error  would  be  too  highly  heapt 
For  truth  to  o'erpeer.  Shakspeare. 

On  earth,  in  air,  amidst  the  seas  and  skies, 
Mountainous  heaps  of  wonders  rise; 
Whose  tow'ring  strength  will  ne'er  submit 
To  reason's  batteries,  or  the  mines  of  wit.     Prior. 

3.  Inhabiting  mountains. 

In  destructions  by  deluge   and   earthquake,  the 

remnant  which  hap  to  be  reserved  are  ignorant  and 

mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no  account  of  the 

time  past.  Bacon. 

Mo'untainousness,  moun'tin-nus-nes.n.s. 

[from  mountainous. ~\     State   of    being 

full  of  mountains. 

Armenia  is  so  called  from  the  mountainousness 

of  it.  Brerewood. 

Mo'untain-parsley,      moim'tin-pars'le. 

n.  s.  [oreosolinum,  Lat.]     A  plant. 
Mo'untain-rose,    moun'tin-roze'.    n.  s. 

[chamcerhododendron,  Lat.]     A  plant. 
Mo'untant,   moiin'tant.    adj.    \montant, 
Fr.]     Rising  on  high. 

Hold  up  you  sluts, 
Your  aprons  mountant;  you're  not  oathable, 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear.  Shakspeare. 

Mo'unteijank.  moun'te-bank.  n.  s.  [?non- 
tare  in  banco,  Italian.] 

1.  A  doctor  that  mounts  a  bench  in  the 
market,  and  boasts  his  infallible  reme- 
dies and  cures. 

I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare, 
Can  save  the  thing  from  death.  Shakspeare. 

She,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound 
And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound, 
Only  to  shew  with  how  small  pain 
The  sores  of  faith  aiecur'd  again.  Hudibras. 

But  iEschylus,  says  Horace  in  some  page, 
Was  the  first  mountebank  that  trod  the  stage. 

Dry  den. 

It  looks  like  a  mountebank  to  boast  infallible 
cures.  Baker 

2.  Any  boastful  and  false  pretender. 

As  nimble,  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin.     Shakspeare- 
There  are  mountebanks  and  smatterers  in  state. 

V  Estrange. 

Nothing  so  impossible  in  nature  but  mountebanks 

will  undertake.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Mo'untebank,    m6un'te-bank.    v.  a. 

[from   the  noun.]      To  cheat  by  false 

boasts  or  pretences. 

I'll  moxmtebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them.  Shakspeare. 

Mo'untenance,  moun'te-nanse.  n.  s. 
Amount  of  a  thing  in  space    Obsolete. 

This  said,  they  both  a  furlong's  mountenance 
Retir'd,  their  steeds  to  runne  an  even  race.  Spenser. 
Mo'uNTER,m6unt'ur.98  n.».  [from  mount.'] 
One  that  mounts. 

Though  they  to  the  earth  were  thrown, 
Yet  quickly  they  regain'd  their  own, 
Such  ninibleness  was  never  shown; 
They  were  two  gallant  mounters.  Drayton. 

Few  bankers  will  to  heav'n  be  mounters.    Swift. 
Mo'unty,  moun'te.  n.  s.    [montee,  Fr.] 
The  rise  of  a  hawk. 

The  sport  which  Basilius  would  shew  to  Zelmane, 
was  the  mounty  at  a  heron,  which  getting  up  on  his 
waggling  wings  with  pain,  as  though  the  air  next  to 


the  earth  were  not  fit  to  fly  through,  now  diminish- 
ed the  sight  of  himself.  Sidney. 
To  Mourn,  morne.318    v.  n.    [mupnan, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  grieve;  to  be  sorrowful. 

Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep. 

Genesis. 
My  vineyard  being  desolate,  mourneth  unto  me. 

Jeremiah. 

They  made  an   appointment  to  mourn  with  him, 

and  to  comfort  him.  Job. 

They  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  the  sun,  and 

mourn  at  the  absence  thereof.  Bacon. 

Next  came  one 
Who  mourn'd  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maim'd  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off. 

Milton. 

2.  To  wear  the  habit  of  sorrow. 

We  mourn  in  black;  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood? 

Shakspeare. 
Friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  puppet-show.      Pope. 

3.  To  preserve  appearance  of  grief. 

Feign  thyself  to  be  a  mourner,  and  put  on  mourn- 
ing apparel.  2  Samuel. 

Publish  it  that  she  is  dead; 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation, 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs.  Shakspeare. 

To  Mourn,  morne.  v.  a. 

1.  To  grieve  for;  to  lament. 

A  flood  thee  also  drown'd, 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons;  till  gently  rear'd 
By  th'  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stoodst  at  last, 
Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns 
His  children,  all  in  view  destroy'd  at  once.  Milton. 

The  muse  that  mourns  him  now  his  happy  tri- 
umph sung.  Dryden. 

Portius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me, 
As  if  he  mourned  his  rival's  ill  success.       .Addison. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 
The  love  lorn  nightingale 

Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well.  Milton. 

Mourne,  morne.  n.  s.  [morne,  French.] 
The  round  end  of  a  staff;  the  part  of  a 
lance  to  which  the  steel  part  is  fixed, 
or  where  it  is  taken  off. 

He  carried  his  lances,  which  though  strong  to  give 
a  laucely  blow  indeed,  yet  so  were  they  coloured 
with  hooks  near  the  mourne,  that  they  prettily  re- 
presented sheep  hooks.  Sidney. 

Mo'urner,  morn'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  mourn.} 

1.  One  that  mourns;  one  that  grieves. 

The  kindred  of  the  queen  must  die  at  Pomfret, 
— Indeed  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries. 

Shaksp. 

To  cure  thy  woe,  she  shews  thy  fame; 
Lest  the  great  mourner  should  forget 

That  all  the  race  whence  Orange  came, 
Made  virtue  triumph  over  fate.  Prior. 

From  noise  and  riot  he  devoutly  kept, 
Sigh'd  with  the  sick,  and  with  the  mourner  wept. 

Harle. 

2.  One  who  follows  a  funeral  in  black. 

A  woman  that  had  two  daughters  buried  one,  and 
mourners  were  provided  to  attend  the  funeral. 

V  Estrange  ■ 

He  lives  to  be  chief  mourner  for  his  son; 
Before  his  face  his  wife  and  brother  burn.  Dryden. 

3.  Something  used  at  funerals. 

The  mourner  eugh  and  builder  oak  were  there. 

Dryden. 
Mo'urnful,  morn'ful.  adj.    [mourn  and 

full.-] 
1.  Having  the  appearance  of  sorrow. 
-     No  funeral  rites,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
Nor  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial.  Shakspeare. 
The  winds  within  the  quiv'ring  branches  play'd, 


And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  musick  made. 

Dryden, 

2.  Causing  sorrow. 

Upon  his  tomb, 
Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans; 
The  treach'rous  manner  of  his  mournful  death. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Sorrowful;  feeling  sorrow. 
The  mournful  fair, 

Oft  as  the  rolling  years  return, 

With  fragrant  wreaths  and  flowing  hair, 
Shall  visit  her  distinguish 'd  urn.  Prior. 

4.  Betokening  sorrow;  expressive  of  grief. 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial.  Shaksp. 
On  your  family's  old  monument 

Hang  mournful  epitaphs.  Shakspeare. 

Mo'urn fully,    morn'ful-le.   adv.    [from 

mournful.]  Sorrowfully;  with  sorrow. 
Beat  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully.  Shaks. 
Mo'urnfulness,  morn'ful-nes.  n.s.  [from 

mournful.] 

1.  Sorrow;   grief. 

2.  Show  of  grief;  appearance  of  sorrow. 
Mo'uRNiNG,morn'ing.  n.  s.  [from  mourn.] 

1.  Lamentation;  sorrow. 

Wo  is  me,  who  will  deliver  me  in  those  days? 
the  beginning  of  sorrows  and  great  mournings. 

2  Esdras. 

2.  The  dress  of  sorrow. 

They  through  the  master-street  the  corps  con- 
vey'd, 
The  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread, 
And  e'en  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  hid. 

Dryden. 
Mo'urningly,   morn'ing-le.  adv.    [from 
mourning.]     With    the  appearance   of 
sorrowing. 

The  king  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and  mourn- 
ingly.  Shakspeare. 

Mouse,  mouse,  plural  mice.  n.  s.  [mup, 
Saxon;  mus,  Latin.]  The  smallest  of  all 
beasts;  a  little  animal  haunting  houses 
and  cornfields,  destroyed  by  cats. 

The  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weazel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs; 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat.      Shaksp. 

Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetick  bread, 
And  with  heroick  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 

Dryden. 

This  structure  of  hair  I  have  observ'd  in  the  hair 

of  cats,  rats,  and  mice.  Derham. 

To  Mouse,  mouze.313  *37  v.  n.  [from  the 

noun.] 
!.  To  catch  mice. 

A  falcon  tow'ring,  in  his  pride  of  place 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 

Shaksp. 
2.  I   suppose  it  means,  in  the  following 
passage,   sly;    insidious,   or   predatory; 
rapacious;  interested. 

A  whole  assembly  of  mousing  saints,  under  the 
mask  of  zeal  and  gocd  nature,  lay  many  kingdoms 
in  blood.  VEstrange. 

Mouse-ear,  mouse'eer.  n.  s.  [myesotis, 

Lat.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Mousehunt,    mouse'hunt.    n.    s.    [mouse 

and    hunt.]     Mouser;   one   that    hunts 

mice. 
You  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time, 

But  1  will  watch  you.  Shakspeare. 

Mouse-hole,  mouse'hole.  n.  s.  [mouse 
and  holt.]  Small  hole;  hole  at  which  a 
mouse  only  may  run  in. 

He  puts  the  prophets  in  a  mouse-hole:  the  last 
man  ever  speaks  the  best  reason.    Dryden  and  I'.e 
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He  can  creep  in  at  a  mouse-hole,  but  lie  soon 

grows  too  big  ever  to  get  out  again.       Stilling  fleet. 

Mo' user,  inoiiz'ur.98  n.   a.  [from  mouse.] 

One  that  catclies  mice. 

Puss,  a  madam,  will  be  a  mouser  still.    VEstra. 

When  you  have  fowl  in  the  larder,  leave  the  door 

open,  iu  pity  to  the  cat,  if  she  be  a  good  mouser. 

Sioift. 
Mo'usetail,  mouse'tale.  n.  s.  \niyosura.] 

A  herb. 
Mo'use-trap,    mouse'trap.    n.  s.  \jnouse 
and  trufx.]     A   snare  or  gin  in  which 
mice  are  taken. 

Many  analogal  motions  in  animals,  I  have  rea- 
son to  conclude,  in  their  principle,  are  not  simply 
mechanical,  although  a  mouse-trap,  or  Architas' 
dove,  moved  mechanically.  Hale. 

Madam's  own  hand  the  mouse-trap  baited.  Prior. 
MOUTH,  moiith.w  n.  s.  [mufc,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  aperture  in  the  head  of  any  animal 
at  which  the  food  is  received. 

The  dove  came  in;  and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an 
olive  leaf.  Genesis. 

There  can  be  no  reason  given,  why  a  visage 
somewhat  longer,  or  a  wider  mouth,  could  not  have 
consisted  with  a  soul.  Locke. 

2.  The  opening;  that  at  which  any  thing 
enters;  the  entrance;  the  part  of  a  ves- 
sel by  which  it  is  filled  and  emptied. 

He  came  and  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  da- 
ring them  to  fight.  Knolles. 

Set  a  candle  lighted  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason  of 
water,  and  turn  the  mouth  of  a  glass  over  the  can- 
dle, and  it  will  make  the  water  rise.  Bacon. 

The  mouth  is  low  and  narrow;  but,  after  having 
entered  pretty  far  in,  the  grotto  opens  itself  in  an 
oval  figure.  Addison. 

The  navigation  of  the  Arabick  gulf  being  more 
dangerous  toward  the  bottom  than  the  mouth, 
Ptolemy  built  Berenice  at  the  entry  of  the  gulf. 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  instrument  of  speaking. 

Riotous  madness, 
To  be  entangled  with  these,  mouth-ma.de  vows, 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing.  Shaksp. 

Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth  " 

Speak  freely  of  our  acts;  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth, 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph.    Shakspeare. 

Call  the  damsel,  and  enquire  at  her  mouth. 

Genesis. 

Every  body's  mouth  will  be  full  on  it  for  the  first 
four  days,  and  in  four  more  the  story  will  talk  itself 
asleep.  L'Estrange. 

Having  frequently  in  our  mouths  the  name  eter- 
nity, we  think  we  have  a  positive  idea  of  it.  Locke. 

There  is  a  certain  sentence  got  into  every  man's 
mouth,  that  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed. 

South. 

4.  A  speaker;  a  rhetorician;  the  principal 
orator.    In  burlesque  language. 

Every  cofTec-house  has  some  particular  statesman 
belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where 
be  lives.  Addison. 

5.  Cry;  voice. 

Coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.  Shaksp. 

The  boar 
Deals  glancing  wounds;  the  fearful  dogs  divide, 
All  spread  their  mouth  aloft,  but  none  abide. 

Dry  den. 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol, 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  thee. 

Addison. 

6.  Distortion  of  the  mouth;  wry  face,  in 
this  sense,  is  said  to  make  mouths. 

Persevere,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  1  turn  my  back. 

Shaksp. 


Against  whom  make  ye  a  wide  mouth,  and  draw 
out  the  tongue?  Isaiah. 

Why  they  should  keep  running  asses  at  Coleshill, 
or  how  making  mouths  turns  to  account  in  War- 
wickshire more  than  any  other  parts  of  England,  1 
cannot  comprehend.  Addison. 

7.  Down  in  the  Mouth.   Dejected;  cloud- 
ed in  the  countenance. 

But  upon  bringing  the  net  ashore,  it  proved  to  be 
only  one  great  stone,  and  a  few  little  fishes:  upon 
this  disappointment  they  were  down  in  the  mouth. 

UEstrange. 

To  Mouth,  mouTH.467x'.?z.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  speak  big;  to  speak  in  a  strong  and 
loud  voice;  to  vociferate. 
Nay.  an  thou'lt  mouth 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou.  Shaksp. 

When  Progne's  or  Thyestes'  feast  they  write, 
And  for  the  mouthing  actor  verse  indite; 
Thou  neither  like  a  bellows  swell'st  thy  face, 
Nor  can'st  thou  strain  thy  throat.  Dryden. 

I'll  bellow  out  for  Rome,  and  for  my  country, 
And  mouth  at  Caesar  till  I  shake  the  senate.  Addis. 
To  Mouth,  moura.  -v.  a. 

1.  To  utter  with  a  voice  affectedly  big;  to 
roll  in  the  mouth  with  tumult. 

Speak  the  speech  as  I  pronounce  it,  trippingly  on 

the  tongue:  but  if  you  mouth  it,  I  had  as  lieve  the 

town  crier  had  spoke  my  lines.  Shaksp . 

Twitch'd  by  the  sleeve  he  mouths  it  more  and 

more, 

Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  slaver'd  o'er. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  chew;  to  eat;  to  grind  in  the  mouth. 
Corne  carried  let  such  as  be  poore  go  and  glean, 

And  after  thy  cattel  to  mouth  it  up  clean.     Tusser. 

Death  lines  his  dead  chaps  with  steel, 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  hisphangs; 
And  now  he  feasts  mouthing  the  flesh  of  men.  Shak. 

3.  To  seize  in  the  mouth. 
He  keeps  them,  like  an  apple,  in  the  corner  of 

his  jaw;  first  mouthed  to  be  last  swallow'd.    Shaksp. 

Lucilius  never  fear'd  the  times; 
Mutius  and  Lupus  both  by  name  he  brought, 
He  mouthed  them,  and  betwixt  his  grinders  caught. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  form  by  the  mouth. 
In  regard  the  cub   comes  forth  involv'd  in  the 

chorion,  a  thick  membrane  obscuring  the  formatiqn, 
and  which  the  dam  doth  after  tear  asunder;  the  be- 
holder at  first  sight  imputes  the  ensuing  form  to  the 
mouthing  of  the  dam.  Brown. 

Mo'uTHED,m6uTH'd.3S9arf/.[from  mouth.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  mouth. 
One  tragick  sentence  if  I  dare  deride, 

Which  Bctterton's  grave  action  dignify'd, 

Or  well-mo»J/i'<Z  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaims. 

Pope. 

2.  In  composition,  foul  mouthed  or  contu- 
melious; mealy  mouthed  or  bashful;  and 
a  hard  mouthed  horse,  or  a  horse  not 
obedient  to  the  bit. 

Mo'uth-fiuend,      nio\W*'frend.     n.     s. 
[mouth  and  friend.]  One  who  professes 
friendship  without  intending  it. 
May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends:  smoke  and  lukewarm 

water 
Is  your  perfection.  Shaksp. 

Mo'uthfui.,  mouth'fiil.  n.  s.  [mouth  and 
full.] 

1.  What  the  mouth  contains  at  once. 

2.  Any  proverbially  small  quantity. 
A  goat  going  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  grass, 

charged  her  kid  not  to  open  the  door  (ill  she  caiuc 
back.  ^Estrange. 

You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair, 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air.     Dryden. 
Mo'uth-honour,     m6u*/j'6n-nur.     n.    s. 
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[mouth  and  honour.]  Civility  outward- 
ly expressed  without  sincerity. 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have;  but  in  their  stead, 
Curses  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 

Shaksp. 
Mo'uthless,      moiWi'les.      adj.     [from 

mouth.]  Being  without  a  mouth. 
Mow,m6u.323n.  a.  [mope,  Saxon,  a  heap.] 
A  loft  or  chamber  where  hay  oi  corn  is 
laid  up:  hay  in  mow,  is  hay  laid  up  in  a 
house;  hay  in  rick,  is  hay  heaped  to- 
gether in  a  field. 

Learn  skilfullie  how 
Each  grain  for  to  laie  by  itself  on  a  mow.     Tusser. 

Where'er  I  gad,  I  Blouzelind  shall  view, 
Woods,  dairy,  barn,  and  mows  our  passion  knew. 

Gay. 
Beans  when  moist  give  in  the  mow.      Mortimer. 
To  Mow,  moti.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
put  in  a  mow. 

To  Mow,  mo.324  v.  a.  pret.  mowed;  part. 
mown,  [ma pan,  Saxon.  Mow  the  noun, 
and  mow  the  verb,  meaning  to  put  in  a 
mow,  is  pronounced  as  now}  mow  to  cut, 
as  mo.] 

1.  To  cut  with  a  sithe. 
Of  all  the  seed  that  in  my  youth  was  sowne, 

Was  nought  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  mown. 

Spenser. 
The  care  you  have 
To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 
Is  worthy  praise.  Shaksp. 

Forth  he  goes, 
Like  to  a  harvest  man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire.  Shaksp. 

It  was  the  latter  growth  after  the  king's  mowings 

Amos. 
Whatever 
The  scythe  of  time  mows  down,  devour  unspar'd. 

Milton. 
Beat,  roll  and  mow  carpet-walks  and  cammonule. 

Evelyn. 

2.  To  cut  down  with  speed  and  violence. 
He  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his 

passage  poll'd.  Shaksp. 

What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  corn, 
Have  we  mow^d  down.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  and  I,  marching  before  our  troops, 
May  taste  fate  to  'em:  mow  'em  out  a  passage, 
Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field.  Dryden. 

Stands  o'er  the  prostrate  wretch,  and  as  he  lay, 
Vain  tales  inventing,  and  prepar'd  to  pray, 
Mows  off  his  head.  Dryden. 

To  Mow,  mo.  v.  n.  To  gather  the  har- 
vest. 

Gold,  though  the  heaviest  metal,  hither  swims: 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  more, 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow. 

Waller. 

Mow,  mou.  n.  s.  [probably  corrupted 
from  mouth;  moue,  Fr.]  Wry  mouth; 
distorted  face.  This  word  is  now  out 
of  use,  but  retained  in  Scotland. 

The  very  abjects  came  together  against  me  una- 
wares, making  miok'6  at  me.  Psalms. 

Apes  and  monkeys, 
'Twixt  two  such  she's,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Coutemn  with  mows  the  other.  Shaksp. 

Those  that  would  make  motes  at  him  while  my 
father  liv.  d,  give  twenty  ducats  apiece  for  his  pic- 
ture in  little.  Shaksp. 
To  Mow,  mou.  r>.   n.    [from  the  noun.] 
To  make  mouths;  to  distort  the  face. 

Some  Smithfield  ruiiian  takes  up  some  new  mow- 
ing with  the  mouth,  some  wrenching  with  the  shoul- 
der, some  fresh,  new  oath,  that  will  run  round  in 
the  mouth.  Aschmn 

For  every  trifle  arc  they  set  upon  me; 
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Sometimes  like  apes  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after  bite  me.  Shaksp. 

To   Mo'wnuRN,   mou'burn.    v.  n.  [inow 
and  burn.]  To  ferment  and  heat  in  the 
mow  for  want  of  being  dry. 
House  it  not  green,  lest  it  mowburn.     Mortimer. 
Mo'wer,  mo'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  moiv;  sound- 
ed as  mo-er.~\     One  who  cuts   with  a 
sithe. 
Set  mowers  a  mowing,  where  meadow  is  grown. 

Tusser. 
The  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Shakspeare. 
All  else  cut  off 
As  Tarquin  did  the  poppy-heads,  or  mowers 
A  field  of  thistles.  Ben  Jonson. 

Mowers  and  reapers,  who  spend  the  most  part  of 
the  hot  summer  days  exposed  to  the  sun,  have  the 
skin  of  their  hands  of  a  darker  colour  than  before. 

Boyle. 

Mo'xa,  mok'sa.  n.  .?.  An  Indian  moss, 
used  in  the  cure  of  the  gout,  by  burn- 
ing it  on  the  part  aggrieved.  Tem/ile. 
Moyle,  moil.32y  n.  s.  A  mule;  an  animal 
generated  between  the  horse  and  the 
ass. 

Ordinary  husbandmen  should  quit  breeding  of 
horses,  and  betake  themselves  to  moyles;  a  beast 
which  will  fare  hardly,  live  very  long,  draw  indif- 
ferently well,  cany  great  burthens,  and  hath  also  a 
pace  swift  and  easy  enough.  Carcw. 

'Twould  tempt  a  moyle  to  fury.  May. 

Much,  mutsh.352  adj.  [mycker,  Swedish; 
mucho,  Spanish.] 

1.  Large  in  quantity;  long  in  time:  oppo- 
sed to  little. 

Thou  shalt  carry  much  seed  out,  and  shalt  gather 
but  little  in;  for  the  locust  shall  consume  it. 

Deuteronomy. 

I  am  well  served,  to  take  so  much  pains  for  one 
resolved  to  make  away  with  himself.     L' Estrange. 

You  were  pressed  for  the  sea-service,  and  got  off 
with  much  ado.  Swift. 

2.  Many  in  number:  opposed  to  few. 

Let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword, 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth, 
That  else  must  perish  here.  Shaksp. 

Much,  mutsh.382  adv. 

1.  In  a  great  degree;  by  far:  before  some 
word  of  comparison. 

Isaac,  thou  art  much  mightier  than  we.   Genesis. 

Excellent  speech  becometh  not  a  fool,  much  less 
do  lying  lips  a  prince.  Proverbs. 

We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  corrected 
us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence;  shall  we  not  much 
rather  be  in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  live?  Hebrews 

If  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spoke 
on  earth,  much  more  shall  we  not  escape,  if  we 
turn  away  from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven.  Heb. 

Full  of  doubt  I  stand, 
Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin 
By  me  done  or  occasioned,  or  rejoice 
Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall 
spring.  MUton 

Patron  or  intercessor  none  appear'd, 
Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw 
The  deadly  forfeiture.  Milton. 

2.  To  a  certain  decree. 

He  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man: 
but  the  more  he  charged  them,  so  much  the  more  a 
great  deal  they  published  it.  Mark. 

There  is,  said  Michael,  if  thou  well  observe, 
The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temp'rance  taught. 

Milton. 

3.  To  a  great  degree. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 


Life  much,  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumbrous  charge.  Millon. 
So  spake,  so  wish'd  much  humbled  Eve,  but  fate 
Subscrib'd  not.  Milton. 

Somewhat  aw'd,  I  shook  with  holy  fear, 
Yet  not  so  much  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  song  and  dance  excel.  Dryden. 

To  thee  thy  mwc/i-afflicted  mother  flies, 
And  on  thy  succour  and  thy  faith  relies.      Dryden. 

Your  mue/i-lov'd  fleet  shall  soon 
Besiege  the  petty  monarchs  of  the  land.      Dryden. 
If  his  rules  of  reason  be  not  better  than  his  rules 
for  health,  he  is  not  like  to  be  much  followed. 

Baker. 
Oh  much  experiene'd  man!  Pope. 

Sad  from  my  natal  hour  my  days  have  ran, 
A  much  afflicted,  much  enduring  man.  Pope. 

4.  Often,  or  long. 

You  pine,  you  languish,  love  to  be  alone, 
Think  much,  speak  little,  and  in  speaking  sigh. 

Dryden. 
Homer  shall  last,  like  Alexander,  long, 
As  much  recorded,  and  as  often  sung.      Granville. 
Nearly. 
All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  it,  ever 
unquiet,  subject  to  changes  and  revolutions.  Temjile. 
Much,  miY.sh.  n.  s. 

1.  A  great  deal;  multitude  in  number; 
abundance  in  quantity:  opposed  to  a 
little. 

They  gathered  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said, 
Ye  take  too  much  upon  you.  Numbers. 

Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  the  Grecians  give, 
Nor  murm'ring  take  the  little  I  receive.      Dryden. 

They  have  much  of  the  poetiy  of  Mecaenas,  but 
little  of  his  liberality.  Dryden. 

The  fate  of  love  is  such, 
That  still  it  sees  too  little  or  too  much.       Dryden. 

Much  suff'ring  heroes  next  their  honours  claim; 
Those  of  less  noisy  and  less  guilty  fame, 
Fair  virtue's  silent  train.  Pope. 

2.  More  than  enough;  a  heavy  service  or 
burden. 

Thou  think'st  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep.  Shaksp. 

He  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies. 

Milton. 

This  gracious  act  the  ladies  all  approve, 
Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  for  love, 
And  with  their  mistress  join'd  in  close  debate.  Dryd. 

3.  Any  assignable  quantity  or  degree. 
The  waters  covered  the  chariots  and  horsemen; 

there  remained  not  so  much  as  one.  Exodus. 

We  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon  as  much  as 
thou  shalt  need.  2  Chronicles. 

The  matter  of  the  universe  was  created  before 
the  flood;  and  if  any  more  was  created,  then  there 
must  be  as  much  annihilated  to  make  room  for  it. 

Burnet. 

Who  is  there  of  whom  we  can  with  any  rational 
assurance,  or  perhaps  so  much  as  likelihood,  affirm, 
here  is  a  man  whose  nature  is  renewed,  whose  heart 
is  changed.  South. 

,  An  uncommon  thing;  something  strange. 

It  was  much  that  one  that  was  so  great  a  lover  of 
peace  should  be  happy  in  war.  Bacon. 

It  is  much,  if  men  were  from  eternity,  that  they 
should  not  find  out  the  way  of  writing  all  that  long 
duration  which  had  passed  before  that  time.  Tillot. 

5.   To  make  Much  of.    To  treat  with  re- 
gard; to  fondle;  to  pamper. 

Though  he  knew  his  discourse  was  to  entertain 
him  from  a  more  streight  parley,  yet  he  durst  not 
but  kiss  his  rod,  and  gladly  make  much  of  that  en- 
tertainment which  she  allotted  unto  him.  Sidney. 
The  king  understanding  of  their  adventure,  sud- 
denly falls  to  take  a  pride  in  making  much  of  them, 
extolling  them  with  infinite  praises.  Sidney. 

When  thou  earnest  first, 
Thou   stroaked'st   and  mad'st  much  of  me;  and 

would'st  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in  it.  Shaksp. 


Much  at  one,  mutsh-at-wiW.     Nearly  of 
equal  value;  of  equal  influence. 

Then  prayers  are  vain  as  curses,  much  at  one 
In  a  slave's  mouth,  against  a  monarch's  pow'r. 

Dryden, 
Mu'chwhai,  mutsh'hwot.    adv.     [much 
and  what.]     Nearly. 

The  motion  being  conveyed  from  the  brain  of 
man  to  the  fancy  of  another,  it  is  there  received; 
and  the  same  kind  of  strings  being  moved,  and 
muchivhat  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  im- 
aginant.  Glanville. 

The  bigness  of  her  body  and  bill,  as  likewise  the 
form  of  them,  is  muchwhat  as  follows.  More. 

If  we  will  disbelieve  every  thing,  because  we  can- 
not know  all  things,  we  shall  do  muchwhat  as  wise- 
ly as  he  who  would  not  use  his  legs  because  he  had 
no  wings  to  fly.  Locke. 

Unless  he  can  prove  caelibatum  a  man  or  a  wo- 
man, this  Latin  will  be  muchwhat  the  same  with  a 
solecism.  Atterburxj. 

Much,  mutsh.  is  often  used  in  a  kind  of 
composition  with  participles  both  ac- 
tive and  passive:  when  it  is  joined  with 
a  passive,  as  much  loved,  it  seems  to 
be  an  adverb;  when  it  is  joined  with  an 
active,  as  much  enduring,  it  may  be 
more  properly  considered  as  a  noun. 

Mu'chel,  muk'kl.  adj.  for  muckle  or  mic- 
kle.  [mycel,  Sax.]     Much. 

He  had  in  arms  abroad  won  muchel  fame, 
And  fill'd  far  lands  with  glory  of  his  might.  Spenser . 

MU'CID,   mu'skl.  adj.  [mucidus,  Latin; 

mucre,  Fr.]  Slimy;  musty. 
Mu'cidness,  mu'sid-nes.  n.  s.  [from  mu- 
cid.~j  Sliminess;  mustiness.  Ainsivorth. 
MU'CILAGE,  mu'se-ladje.9°  n.  s.  [mu- 
cilage, Fr.J  A  slimy  or  viscous  mass; 
a  body  with  moisture  sufficient  to  hold 
it  together. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  do  commingle,  the  oil  remaining  on  the 
top  till  they  be  stirred,  and  make  the  mucilage  some- 
what more  liquid.  Bacon. 

Your  alaternus  seed  move  with  a  broom,  that  the 
seeds  clog  not  together,  unless  you  will  separate  it 
from  the  mucilage,  for  then  you  must  a  little  bruise 
it  wet.  Evelyn. 

Both  the  ingredients  improve  one  another;  for 
the  mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oil,  and  the 
oil  preserves  the  mucilage  from  inspissation.     Ray. 

Mu'cilaginous,  mu-se-lad'jin-us.  adj. 
[mucilagineux,  French;  from  mucilage.~\ 
Slimy;  viscous;  soft  with  some  degree 
of  tenacity. 

There  is  a  two-fold  liqour  prepared  for  the  inunc- 
tion and  lubrification  of  the  heads  or  ends  of  the 
bones:  an  oily  one.  furnished  by  the  marrow;  and 
a  mucilaginous,  supplied  by  certain  glandules  seat- 
ed in  the  articulations.  Ray. 

There  is  a  sort  of  magnetism  in  all,  not  mucila- 
ginous but  resinous  gums,  even  in  common  rosin. 

Grew. 
Mucila'ginous  glands,  mu-se-lad'jin-us. 

MucilaginGus  glands  are  of  two  sorts:  some  are 
small,  and  in  a  manner  milliary  glands;  the  other 
sort  are  conglomerated,  or  many  glandules  collect- 
ed and  planted  one  upon  another.  Q,uincy. 

MuciLA'GiNOUSNEsSjmu-se-lad'jin-usnes. 
n.  s.  [from  mucilaginous^     Sliminess; 
viscosity. 
Muck,  muk.  n.  s.  [meox,  Saxon;  myer, 

Islandick.] 
1.  Dung  for  manure  of  grounds. 

Hale  out  thy  mucke,  and  plow  out  thy  ground. 

Tusser. 
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II  is  usual  (o  bclp  the  ground  with  muck,  and 
likewise  to  rcconifort  with  muck  put  to  the  roots; 
hut  to  water  it  with  muck  water,  which  is  like  to 
be  more  forcible,  is  not  practised.  Bacon. 

The  swine  may  see  the  pearl,  which  yet  he  va- 
lues but  with  the  ordinary  muck.  Glanville. 

There  are,  who 
Rich  foreign  mold,  on  their  ill-natur'd  land 
Induce  laborious,  and  with  fat'ning  muck 
Besmear  the  roots.  Philips. 

Morning  insects  that  in  muck  begun. 
Shine,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  setting  sun.    Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  low,  mean,  and  filthy. 

Reward  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  blend, 
And  low  abase  the  high  heroick  spirit 
That  joys  for  crowns.  Fairy  Queen. 

3.  To  run  a  Muck,  signifies,  I  know  not 
from  what  derivation,  to  run  madly  and 
attack  all  that  we  meet. 

Frontless  and  satire-proof  he  scow'rs  the  streets, 
And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets.  Dryden. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.  Pope. 

To  Muck,  muk  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  manure  with  muck;  to  dung. 

Thy  garden  plot  lately  well  trenched  and  muckt 

Would  now  be  twifallowed.  Tusser. 

Mu'ckender,  muk'in-dur. n.  s.  [mouchoir, 

French;  mocadero,  Spanish;  mucciuium, 

low  Latin.]     A  handkerchief. 

For  thy  dull  fancy  a  muckender  is  fit, 
To  wipe  the  slabberings  of  thy  snotty  wit.     Dorset. 
To  Mu'cker,  muk'kur.  v.  n.  [from  muck.] 
To  scramble    for  money;   to  hoard  up; 
to  get  or  save  meanly:  a  word  used  by 
Chaucer,  and  still  retained  in  conversa- 
tion. 
Mu'ckerer,    muk'kdr-ur.    n.    s.    [from 

mucker. ]     One  that  muckers. 
Mu'ckhill,  muk'hil.406  n.  s.  \_muck  and 
hill.']     A  dunghill. 

Old  Euclio  in  Plautus,  as  he  went  from  home, 
seeing  a  crow-scrat  upon  the  muck-lull,  retumedin 
all  haste,  taking  it  for  an  ill  sign  his  money  was 


digged  up. 


Burton. 
[from 


Mu'okiness,   muk'ke-nes.    n. 

mucky.]     Nastiness;  filth. 
Mu'ckle,  muk'kl.403  adj.  [mycel,  Sax.] 

Much. 
Mu'cksweat,  muk'swet.  n.  s.  \jnuck  and 
sweat:  in  this  low  word,  muck  signifies 
wet,  moist.]     Profuse  sweat. 
Mu'ckworm,  muk'wurm.  n.  s.  \_muck  and 

'worm.'] 
'. .  A  worm  that  lives  in  dung. 
I.  A  miser;  a  curmudgeon. 
Worms  suit  all  conditions; 
Misers  are  muckworms,  silkworms  bcaus, 
And  death-watches  physicians.  Swift. 

Mu'cky,  muk'ke.  adj.  [from  muck.]  Nas- 
ty; filthy. 

Mucky  filth  his  branching  arms  annoys, 
And  with  uncomely  weeds  the  gentle  wave  accloys. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Mu'cous,  mu'kus.31*  adj.  [mucosus,  Lat.] 
Slimy;  viscous. 

The  salamander  being  cold  in  the  fourth,  and 
moist  in  the  third  degree,  and  having  also  a  mucous 
humidity  above  and  under  the  skin,  may  a  while 
endure  the  flame.  Brown. 

About  these  the  nerves  and  other  vessels  make  a 
fine  web,  covered  over  with  a  mucous  substance,  to 
moisten  these  papilla;  pyramidales.  Clieyne. 

Mu'cousn'ess,    mu'kiij-nes.    n.  s.    [from 

mucous.]     Slime;  viscosity. 
MU  CRO,  mu'kro.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  point. 
The  mucro,  or  poiDt  of  the  heart  incliccth  unto 


the  left,  by  this  position  it  giving  way  unto  the  as- 
cension of  the  midriff.  Brown. 
Mu'cronated,  mu'kr6n-a-ted.  adj.  ^mi- 
cro, Latin.]   Narrowed  to  a  sharp  point. 
Gems  are  here  shot  into  cubes  consisting  of  six 
sides,  and  mucronaled  or  terminating  in  a  point. 

Woodward. 

Mu'culent,  mu'ku-lent.*08  611  83°  adj. 
[from  mucus,  Latin.]     Viscous;  slimy. 

Diet. 
MU'CUS,  mu'kus.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  It  is 
more  properly  used  for  that  which  flows 
from  the  papillary  processes  through  the 
os  cibriforme  into  the  nostrils;  but  it  is 
also  used  for  any  slimy  liquor  or  mois- 
ture, as  that  which  daubs  over  and 
guards  the  bowels  and  all  the  chief  pas- 
sages in  the  body;  and  it  is  separated  by 
the  mucilaginous  glands.  Quincy. 

In  the  action  of  chewing,  the  mucus  mixeth  with 
the  aliment:  the  mucus  is  an  humour  different  from 
the  spittle,  and  the  great  quantity  of  air  which  it 
contains  helps  to  dissolve  the  aliment.  .irbuthnot. 
MUD,  mud.  n.  s.  [modder,  Dutch.]  The 
slime  and  uliginous  matter  at  the  bot- 
tom of  still  water. 

The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason.  Shaksp. 

Water  in  mud  dotb  putrefy,  as  not  able  to  pre- 
serve itself.  Bacon. 
The  channel  was  dried  up,  and  the  fish  left  dead 
and  stinking  in  the  mud.  VEstrange. 
The  force  of  the  fluid  will  separate  the  smallest 
particles,  so  as  to  leave  vacant  interstices,  which 
will  be  again  filled  up  by  particles  carried  on  by  the 
succeeding  fluid,  as  a  bank  by  the  mud  of  the  cur- 
rent, which  must  be  reduced  to  that  figure  which 
gives  least  resistance  to  the  current.         Jlrbidhnot. 

A  fountain  in  a  darksome  wood, 
Nor  stain'd  with  falling  leaves  nor  rising  mud. 

Mdison. 
To  Mud,  mud.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bury  in  the  slime  or  mud. 

I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed, 
Where  my  son  lies.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  make  turbid;  to  pollute  with  dirt; 
to  dash  with  dirt;  to  foul  by  stirring  up 
the  sediment. 

I  shall  not  stir  in  the  waters  which  have  been  al- 
ready mudded  by  so  many  contentious  enquiries. 

Glanville. 

Mu'ddily,  mud'de-le.  adv.  [from  mud- 
dy.]    Turbidly;   with  foul  mixture. 

Lucilius  writ  net  only  loosely  and  muddily,  with 
little  art,  and  much  less  care,  but  also  in  a  time 
which  was  not  yet  sufficiently  purged  from  barba- 
rism. Dryden. 
Mu'ddiness,  mud'de-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
tnuddy.]  Turbidness;  foulness  caused 
by  mud,  dregs,  or  sediment. 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber;  the  season  of  the  year,  the  muddincss  of  the 
stream,  with  the  many  green  trees  hanging  over  it,  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  delightful  image  that  Virgil  has 
given  when  ./Eneas  took  the  first  view  of  it.  Addison. 
Turn  the  bottle  upside  clown;  by  this  means  you 
will  not  lose  one  drop,  and  the  froth  will  conceal 
the  muddiness.  Swift. 

To  Mu'ddle,  mud'dl.406x>.  a.  [from  mud.] 
1.  To    make   turbid;    to  foul;    to    make 
muddy. 

The  neighbourhood  told  him,  he  did  ill  to  mud- 
dle the  water,  and  spoil  the  drink.         VEstrange. 

Yet  let  the  goddess  smile  or  frown, 
Dread  we  shall  eat,  or  white  or  brown; 
And  in  a  cottage,  or  a  court, 
Drink  fine  champagne,  or  muddVd  port.         Prior. 


2.  To  make  half  drunk;  to  cloud  or  stu- 
pify. 

I  was  for  five  years  often  drunk,  always  muddled; 
they  carried  me  from  tavern  to  tavern.  Jlrbulhnol. 
Epicurus  seems  to  have  had  his  brains  so  muddled 
and  confounded,  that  he  scarce  ever  kept  in  the  right 
way,  though  the  main  maxim  of  his  philosophy  was 
to  trust  to  his  senses,  and  follow  his  nose.  Bentley. 

Mu'ddy,  mud'di.  adj.  [from  mud.] 

1.  Turbid;  foul  with  mud. 

A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty.  Shaksp. 

Her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death.  Shakspeare. 

Carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead, 
and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch  close  by  the 
Thames.  Shaksp. 

Who  can  a  pure  and  crystal  current  briug 
From  such  a  muddy  and  polluted  spring?      Sandys. 

I  strove  in  vain  th'  infected  blood  to  cure, 
Streams  will  run  muddy  where  the  spring's  impure. 

Roscommon. 

Till  by  the  fury  of  the  storm  full  blown. 
The  muddy  bottom  o'er  the  clouds  is  thrown. 

Dryden. 

Out  of  the  true  fountains  of  science  painters  and 
statuaries  are  bound  to-draw,  without  amusing  them- 
selves with  dipping  in  streams  which  are  often  mud- 
dy, at  least  troubled;  I  mean  the  manner  of  their 
masters  after  whom  they  creep.  Dryden. 

2.  Impure;  dark;  gross. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubims; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  sounds; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grosly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.  Shaksp. 

If  you  chuse,  for  the  composition  of  such  oint- 
ment, such  ingredients  as  do  make  the  spirits  a  lit- 
tle more  gross  or  muddy,  thereby  the  imagination 
will  fix  the  better.  Bacon. 

3.  Soiled  with  mud. 

His  passengers 
Expos'd  in  muddy  weeds,  upon  the  miry  shore. 

Dryden. 

4.  Dark;  not  bright. 

The  black 
A  more  inferior  station  seeks, 
Leaving  the  fiery  red  behind, 
And  mingles  in  her  muddy  cheeks.  Swift. 

5.  Cloudy  in  mind;  dull. 

Do'st  think  1  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation?  Shaksp. 

Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy  mettled  rascal,  peak, 
Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  in  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

To  Mu'ddy,  mud'de.   -v.  a.  [from  mud.] 
To  make  muddy;  to  cloud;  to  disturb. 

The  people  muddied 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whis- 
pers. Shaksp. 
Excess,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man 
on  the  head;  or  with  a  fever,  like  fire  in  a  strong- 
water-shop,  burns  him  down  to  the  ground,  or  if  it 
flames  not  out,  charks  him  to  a  coal;  muddies  the 
best  wit,  and  makes  it  only  to  flutter  and  froth  high. 

Grew. 

Mu'dsucker,  mvid'suk-kur.  n.   s.  \jnud 
and  suck.]     A  seafowl. 

In  all  water-fowl,  their  legs  and  feet  correspond 
to  that  way  of  life;  and  in  mudsuckers,  two  of  the 
toes  are  somewhat  joined,  that  they  may  not  easily 
sink.  Derham. 

Mudwa'll,  mdd'wall.    n.  s.    [?nud   and 

wall.] 
1 .  A  wall  built  without  mortar,  by  throw- 
ing up  mud  and  suffering  it  to  dry. 

If  conscience  contract  rust  or  soil,  a  man  may  a* 
well  expect  to  see  his  face  in  a  mudwall,  that  at 
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3ucb  a  conscience  should  give  him  a  true  report  of 

his  condition.  South. 

2.  [afiiaster.]  A  bird  so  called.      Ainsnv. 

Mudwa'lled,  mud'waH'd.3J9  adj.  [mud 

and  wa//.]     Having  a  mudwall. 

As  folks  from  mudwaWd  tenement 
Bring  landlords  pepper-corn  for  rent; 
Present  a  turkey,  or  a  hen, 

To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten.  Prior. 

To  Muu,  mu.  v.  a.  [muer,  French.]     To 

moult;  to  change  leathers. 
Muff,  muf.  n.  s.  [muff,  Swedish.]  A  soft 
cover  for  the  hands  in  winter. 

Feel  but  the  difference  soft  and  rough, 
This  is  a  gantlet,  that  a  muff.  Cleaveland. 

What!  no  more  favours,  not  a  ribbon  more, 

Not  fan,  not  muff.  Suckling. 

The  lady  of  the  spotted  muff  began.         Dryden. 

A  child  that  stands  in  the  dark  upon  his  mother's 

muff,  says  he  stands  upon  something,  he  knows  not 

what.  Locke . 

To  Mu'ffle,  muf'fl.4"*  v.  a.  [from  moufte, 

Fr.  a  winter  glove.] 

1.  To  cover  from  the  weather. 

His  muffled  feature  speaks  him  a  recluse, 
His  ruins  prove  him  a  religious  house.     Cleaveland. 

You  must  be  muffled  up  like  ladies.  Dryden. 

The  face,  lies  nvtffled  up  within  the  garment.  Add. 

Balbutius  muffled  in  his  sable  cloke, 
Like  an  old  Druid  from  his  hollow  oak.         Young. 

2.  To  blindfold. 

Alas  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  ill.  Shaksp, 

We've  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 
muffled.  Shaksp. 

Our  understandings  lie  grovelling  in  this  lower 
region,  muffled  up  in  mists  and  darkness.  Glanville. 

Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually  the 
forerunner  of  death:  when  the  malefactor  comes 
once  to  be  muffled,  and  the  fatal  cloth  drawn  over 
his  eyes,  we  know  that  he  is  not  far  from  his  execu- 
tion. South. 

Bright  Lucifer 
That  night  bis  heav'nly  form  obscur'd  with  tears; 
And  since  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  skies, 
He  muffled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes.  Dryden. 

One  muffled  up  in  the  infallibility  of  his  sect  will 
not  enter  into  debate  with  a  person  who  will  ques- 
tion any  of  those  things  which  to  him  are  sacred. 

Locke. 

3.  To  conceal;  to  involve. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a  person- 
ation that  ever  was:  although  the  king's  manner  of 
shewing  things  by  pieces,  and  by  dark  lights,  hath 
so  muffled  it,  that  it  hath  left  it  almost  as  a  mystery. 

Bacon. 
No  muffling  clouds,  nor  shades  infernal,  can 
From  his  inquiry  hide  offending  man.  Sandys. 

The  thoughts  of  kings  are  like  religious  groves, 

The  walks  of  muffled  gods.  Dryden. 

They  were  in  former  ages  muffled  up  in  darkness 

and  superstition.  Arbuthnot. 

To    Mu'ffle,    muf'fl.    v.    n.    [maffalen, 

moffelen,  Dutch.]     To  speak  inwardly; 

to    speak    without   clear    and     distinct 

articulation. 

The  freedom  or  apertness  and  vigour  of  pro- 
nouncing, as  in  the  Bocca  Romana,  and  giving 
somewhat  more  of  aspiration;  and  the  closeness  and 
muffling,  and  laziness  of  speaking,  render  the 
sound  of  speech  different.  Holder. 

Muffler,  muf'fl-ur.  n.  s.  [from  muffle.'] 

1.  A  cover  for  the  face. 

Fortune  is  painted  with  a  muffler  before  her  eyes, 
to  signify  to  you  that  fortune  is  blind.  Shaksp. 

Mr.  Hales  has  fouud  out  the  best  expedients  for 
preventing  immediate  suffocation  from  tainted  air, 
by  breathing  through  mufflers,  which  imbibe  these 
vapours.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A    part  of  a   woman's  dress   by  which 
the  face  was  covered. 


There  is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him; 
otherwise  he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a 
handkerchief,  and  so  escape.  Shaksp. 

The  Lord  will  take  away  your  tinkling  orna- 
ments, chains,  bracelets,  and  mufflers.  Isaiah. 
Mu'fti,  muf'te.  n.  s.  [a  Turkish  word.] 

The  high  priest  of  the  Mahometans. 
MUG,   mug.    n.    s.   [Skinner    derives   it 
from  mwgl,  Welsh,  warm.]     A  cup  to 
drink  in. 

Ah  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long? 
The  mugs  were  large,   the  drink  was  wond'rous 
strong.  Gay. 

Mu'ggy,  mug'ge.383        >  ad;,  [corrupted 
Mu'ggish,  mug'gish.3S35       from  mucky, 
for  dam/i.]  Moist;  damp;  mouldy. 
Cover  with  muggy  straw  to  keep  it  moist.   Mori. 
Mu'ghouse,  mug'hoiise.  n.  s.  [mug  and 
house.']     An  alehouse;   a  low  house  of 
entertainment. 

Our  sex  has  dar'd  the  mughouse  chiefs  to  meet, 
And  purchas'd  fame  in  many  a  well  fought  street. 

Ticket. 
Mu'gient,  mu'je-ent.  adj.  [mugiens^LaX.] 
Bellowing. 

That  a  bittern  maketh  that  mugient  noise  or 
bumping,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  reed,  or  by  put- 
ting the  same  in  water  or  mud,  and  after  a  while 
retaining  the  air,  but  suddenly  excluding  it  again, 
is  not  easily  made  out.  Brown. 

Mu'gwort,  mtjg'wurt.  n.  s.  [mujpypc, 
Sax.  artemisia,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

The  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  mugwort  are  very 
like  those  of  the  wormwood,  but  grow  erect  upon 
the  branches.  Miller. 

Some  of  the  most  common  simples  with  us  in  En- 
gland are  comfry,  bugle,  Paul's-betony,  and  mug- 
wort.  Wi'sewion. 
MULA'TTO,  mu-lat'to.  n.  s.  [Spanish; 
mulat,  Fr.  from  ?nulus,  Latin.]  One  be- 
got between  a  white  and  a  black,  as  a 
mule  between  different  species  of  ani- 
mals. 
Mu'lberry,  mul'ber-re.  ? 
Mu'i.BERRY-?ref,  mul'ber-re-tree.  $ 
[mop.  be  p.  15,  Saxon;  moms,  Latin.] 

1.  The  tree. 
It  hath  large,  rough,  roundish  leaves;  the  male 

flowers,  or  katkins,  which  have  a  calyx  consisting  of 
four  leaves,  are  sometimes  produced  upon  separate 
trees,  at  other  times  at  remote  distances  from  the 
fruit  on  the  same  tree;  the  fruit  is  composed  of  se- 
veral protuberances,  to  each  of  which  adhere  four 
small  leaves;  the  seeds  are  roundish,  growing  singly 
in  each  protuberance;  it  is  planted  for  the  delicacy 
of  the  fruit.  The  white  mulberry  is  commonly  cul- 
tivated for  its  leaves  to  feed  silk  worms,  in  France 
and  Italy,  though  the  Persians  always  make  use  of 
the  common  black  mulberry  for  that  purpose. 

Miller. 

Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  content 

to  use  mor  upon  a  tun;  and  sometimes  a  mulberry 

tree,  called  morus  in  Latin,  out  of  a  tun.     Camden. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  tree. 
The  ripest  mulberry, 

That  will  not  hold  the  handling.  Shaksp. 

A  body  black,  round,  with  small  grain-like  tuber- 
cles on  the  surface;  not  very  unlike  a  mulberry. 

Woodward. 

Mulct,  mulkt.  n.  s.  [mulcta,  Lat.]  A  fine; 

a  penalty:  used  commonly  of  pecuniary 

penalty. 
Doe  you  then  Argive  Hellena,  with  all  her  trea- 
sure here, 


Look  humble  upward,  see  his  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose; 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  eternal  wisdom  found  the  way.       Dryden. 

To  Mulct,  mulkt.  -v.  a.  [mulcto,  Latin; 
mulcter,  French.]  To  punish  with  fine 
or  forfeiture. 

Marriage  without  consent  of  parents  they  do  not 
make  void,  but  they  mulct  it  in  the  inheritors;  for 
the  children  of  such  marriages  are  not  admitted  to 
inherit  above  a  third  part  of  their  parents'  inheri- 
tance. Bacon. 
Mule,  mule.  n.  s.  [mule,  mulet,  Fr.  mulay 
Lat.]     An  animal  generated  between  a 
he  ass  and  a  mare,  or  sometimes   be- 
tween a  horse  and  a  she  ass. 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Which  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part.     Shakspeare. 

Five  hundred  asses  yearly  took  the  horse, 
Producing  mules  of  greater  speed  and  force.  Sandys. 

Those  effluvia  in  the  male  seed  have  the  greatest 
stroke  in  generation,  as  is  demonstrable  in  a  mule 
which  doth  more  resemble  the  parent,  that  is,  the 
ass,  than  the  female.  Ray. 

Twelve  young  mules,  a  strong  laborious  race. 

Pope. 

Mu'letekr,  mu-let-teer'.  n.  s.  [muletiery 
French;  mulio,  Latin.]  Mule-dri\er; 
horseboy. 

Base  muleteers, 
Like  peasant  foot-boys,  do  they  keep  the  walls, 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen.  Shaksp. 

Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd, 
Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers.  Shaksp. 

Mulie'brity,  mu-le-eb'bre-te.  n.  s.  [?nu- 
licbris,  Lat.]  Womanhood;  the  contrary 
to  virility;  the  manners  and  character  of 
woman. 

To  Mull,  mull.  -v.  a.  [mollitus,  Latin.] 

1.  To  soften  and  dispirit,  as  wine  is  when 
burnt  and  sweetened.  Hanmcr. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy 
MuWd,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  heat  any  liquor,   and  sweeten  and 

spice  it. 
Drink  new  cyder  mulPd,  with  ginger  warm.  Gay. 

Mulle'in,  mul'lin.  n.  s.  [verbascum, 
Lat.]     A  plant.  Miller. 

Mu'ller,  mul'lur.88  n.  s.  [mouleur,  Fr.] 
A  stone  held  in  the  hand,  with  which 
any  powder  is  ground  upon  a  horizontal 
stone.  It  is  now  often  called  impro- 
perly mullet. 

The  best  grinder  is  the  porphyry,  white  or  green 
marble,  with  a  mullir  or  upper  stone  of  the  same, 
cut  very  even  without  flaws  or  holes;  you  may  make 
a  muller  also  of  a  flat  pebble,  by  grinding  it  smooth 
at  a  grind-stone.  Peacham. 

Mu'llet,  mul'lit."  n.  s.  [mullus,  Latin; 
mulet,  French.]   A  sea-fish. 

Of  carps  and  mullets  why  prefer  the  great? 
Yet  for  small  turbots  such  esteem  profess.        Pope. 

Mu'lligrubs,  mul'le-grubz.  n.  s.  Twist- 
ing of  the  guts;  sometimes  sullenness. 

Ainsworth. 

Mu'llock,  mul'luk.  n.  s.     Rubbish. 

Ainsworth. 

Mulse,  mulse.  n.  s.  [mulsum,  Lut.J  Wine 
boiled  and  mingled  with  honey.      Diet. 


Restore  to  us,  and  pay  the  mulct,  that  byyour  vows   Multa'ngular,      mult-ang'gvi-lar.      adj. 

is  due.  Chapman.  .     rmui(us  ant>  angulus,  Lat.]    Many  cor- 

Because  this  is  a  great  part    and  Euseb.us  hath        l  corners;  polygonal. 

said  nothing,  we  will,  by  way  of  mulct  or  pain,  lay         '  '  &  J 

it  upon  him.  Bacon.  jMuLTA'is'GULARLY, 


mult4ng'gu-lar-le. 
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adv.  [from  multangular.]  Polygonally; 
with  many  corners. 
Granates  arc  multangularly  round.  Grew. 

Multa'ngularness,  mnlt-ang'gu-lar-nes. 
n.  s.  [from  multangular.]  The  state  of 
being  polygonal,  or  having  many  cor- 
ners. 

Multica'psular,  mul-te-kap'shu-lar.*68 
adj. [multus  and  capsula,  Lat.]  Divided 
into  many  partitions  or  cells.  Diet. 

Multica'vous,  mul-te-ka'vus.  adj.  [mul- 
tus  and  cavus.]  Full  of  holes.         Diet. 

Multifa'rious,  mul-te-fa're-us.  adj. 
[multifarius,  Lat.]  Having  great  multi- 
plicity; having  different  respects;  hav- 
ing great  diversity  in  itself. 

There  is  a  multifarious  artifice  in  the  structure 
of  the  meanest  animal.  More. 

When  we  consider  this  so  multifarious  congruity 
of  things  in  reference  to  ourselves,  how  can  we 
withhold  from  inferring,  that  that  which  made  both 
dogs  and  ducks  made  them  with  a  reference  to  us? 

More. 
His  science  is  not  moved  by  the  gusts  of  fancy 
and  humour  which  blow  up  and  down  the  multifa- 
rious opinionists.  Glanville. 
We  could  not  think  of  a  more  comprehensive  ex- 
pedient, whereby  to  assist  the  frail  and  torpent  me- 
mory through  so  multifarious  and  numerous  an 
employment.  Evelyn. 

MuLTiFA'RiousLY,mul-te-fa're  us-le.  adv. 
[from  inultifarious.]  With  multiplicity; 
■with  great  variety  of  modes  or  relations. 
If  only  twenty- four  parts  may  be  so  multifariously 
placed,  as  to  make  many  millions  of  millions  of 
differing  rows:  in  the  supposition  of  a  thousand 
parts,  how  immense  must  that  capacity  of  variation 
be?  Bentley. 

Multifariousness,  mul-te-fa're-us-nes. 
n.  s.  [from  multifarious.]  Multiplied 
diversity. 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  insta- 
bility, so  are  the  possibilities  of  being.  Norris. 

Multifi'dous,  mui-tif  fe-dus.  adj.  [mul- 
tifidus,  Latin.]  Having  many  partitions; 
cleft  into  many  branches. 

These  animals  are  only  excluded  without  sight 
which  are  multiparous  and  multifidous,  which  have 
many  at  a  litter,  and  have  feet  divided  into  many 
portions.  Brown. 

Mui/tiform,   mul'te-form.    adj.    [multi- 
formis, Latin.]     Having  various  shapes 
or  appearances. 

Ye  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform.  Milton. 

The  best  way  to  convince  is  proving,  by  ocular 
demonstration,  the  multiform  and  amazing  opera- 
tions of  the  air-pump  and  the  loadstone.         Watts. 

Multifo'rmity,  mui-te-for'me-te.  n.  s. 
[multiformis,  Lat.]  Diversity  of  shapes 
or  appearances  subsisting  in  the  same 
thing. 

Multilateral,  mtil-te-lat'ter-al.  adj. 
[m«/<«»  and  lateralis,  Latin.]  Having 
many  sides.  Diet. 

Multilo'quous,  mul-til'lo-kwus."9  adj. 
[multitoc/uus,  Latin.]  Very  talkative. 

Diet. 

Multino'minal,  mul-te -nom'me-nal.  adj. 
[multus  and  nomen,  Lat.]  Having  many 
names.  £)ic'L 

Multi'parous,  mul-rip'pa-rns.*19  adj. 
[multiparus,  Lat.]  Bringing  many  at  a 
birth. 


Double  formations  do  often  happen  to  mullipa 
rous  generations,  more  especially  that  of  serpents, 
whose  conceptions  being  numerous,  and  their  eggs 
in  chains,  they  may  unite  into  various  shapes,  and 
come  out  in  mixed  formations.  Brown. 

Animals  feeble  and  timorous  arc  generally  mul- 
tiparous; or  if  they  bring  forth  but  few  at  once,  as 
pigeons,  they  compensate  that  by  their  often  breed- 
ing Ray. 

Mu'ltipede,  mul'te-ped.  n.  s.  [multipe- 
da,  Latin.]  An  insect  with  many  feet; 
a  sow  or  woodlouse.  Bailey. 

Mu'ltiple,  mul'te-pl.40s  adj.  [multiplex, 
Latin.]  A  term  in  arithmetick,  when 
one  number  contains  another  several 
times:  as,  nine  is  the  multifile  of  three, 
containing  it  three  times.  Manifold. 

MuLTipn'ABLE,murte-pli-a-bl.  ac(/.  [mul- 
tipliable,  Fr.  from  multiply.]  Capable 
of  being  multiplied. 

Multipli'ableness,  mul'te-pli-a-bl-nes. 
n.  s.  [from  multifiliable.]  Capacity  of 
being  multiplied. 

Mulitplica'ble,  mul'te-ple-ka-bl.  adj. 
[from  multiplico,  Latin.]  Capable  of 
being  arithmetically  multiplied. 

Multiplicand,  mul-te-ple-kand'.  n.  s. 
[multiplicands,  Lat.]  The  number  to 
be  multiplied  in  arithmetick. 

Multiplication  hath  the  multiplicand,  or  number 
to  be  multiplied;  the  multiplier,  or  number  given, 
by  which  the  multiplicand  is  to  be  multiplied,  and 
the  product,  or  number  produced  by  the  other  two. 

Cocker. 

Multiplica'te,  mul-tip'ple-kate.9i  adj. 
[from  multi/ilico,  Latin.]  Consisting  of 
more  than  one. 

In  this  mulliplicate  number  of  the  eye,  the  ob- 
ject seen  is  not  multiplied,  and  appeal's  but  one, 
though  seen  with  two  or  more  eyes.  Derham. 

Multi^lica'th  n,  mul-te-ple-ka'shun.  n. 
s.  [multiplication,  French;  multiplication 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  multiplying  or  increasing 
any  number  by  addition  or  production 
of  more  of  the  same  kind. 

Although  they  had  divers  styles  for  God,  yet  un- 
der many  appellations  they  acknowledged  one  divi- 
nity; rather  conceiving  thereby  the  evidence  or  acts 
of  his  power  in  several  ways  than  a  multiplication 
of  essence,  or  real  distractions  of  unity  in  any  one. 

Brown. 

2.  [in  arithmetick.]  The  increasing  of 
any  one  number  by  another,  so  often  as 
there  are  units  in  that  number,  by  which 
the  one  is  increased.  Cocker. 

A  man  had  need  be  a  good  arithmetician  to  un- 
derstand this  author's  works:  his  description  runs  on 
like  a  multiplication  table.  rfddison. 

Multiplica'tou,  mul-te-ple-ka'tur.166  n. 
s.   [?nultiplicateur,  Fr.   from  multiplico, 
Lat.]     The  number  by  which  another 
number  is  multiplied. 
Multipli'oious,      mul-te-plish'us.      adj. 
[multiplex,  Lat.]     Manifold.   Not  used. 
Amphisbana.  is  not  an  animal  of  one  denomina- 
tion; for  that  animal  is  not  one,   but  miUtiplicious, 
or  many,  which  hath  a  duplicity  or  gemination  of 
principal  parts.  Brown. 

Multiplicity,  miil-le-plis'e-te.  n.  s. 
[multiplicity,  Fr.] 

I.  More  than  one  of  the  same  kind. 

Had  they  discoursed  rightly  but  upon  this  one 
principle,  that  God  was  a  being  infinitely  perfect, 
they  could  never  have  asserted  a  multiplicity  of  gods: 


for,  can  one  God  include  in  him  all  perfection,  and 
another  god  include  in  him  all  perfections  too?  Can 
their  be  any  more  than  all?  and  if  this  all  be  in  one, 
can  it  be  also  in  another?  South. 

Company,  he  thinks,  lessens  the  shame  of  vice, 
by  sharing  it;  and  abates  the  torrent  of  a  common 
odium,  by  deriving  it  into  many  channels;  and  there- 
fore if  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  obser- 
ver, he  hopes  to  distract  it  at  least  by  a  multiplicity 
of  the  object.  South. 

2.  State  of  being  many. 

Vou  equal  Donne  in  the  variety,  multiplicity,  and 
choice  of  thoughts.  Dryden. 

Mu  ltihlier,  mul'te-pli-ur.08  n.  s.  [from 
multiply.] 

1.  One  who  multiplies  or  increases  the 
number  of  any  thing. 

Broils  and  quarrels  are  alone  the  great  accumu- 
lators and  multipliers  of  injuries.      Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  The  multiplicator  in  arithmetick. 

Multiplication  hath  the  multiplicand  and  the  mul- 
tiplier, or  number  given,  by  which  the  multiplicand 
is  to  be  multiplied.  Cocker. 

To  MU'LTIPLY,  mul'te-pli.  v.  a.  [mul- 
tiplier, Fr.  multiplico,  Lat.] 

1.  To  increase  in  number;  to  make  more 
by  generation,  accumulation,  or  addi- 
tion. 

He  clappeth  his  hands  among  us,  and  multiplieth      ^J 
his  words  against  God.  Job. 

He  shall  not  multiply  horses.  Deuteronomy. 

His  birth  to  our  just  fear  gave  no  small  cause, 
But  his  growth  now  to  youth's  full  flower  displaying 
All  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom,  to  atchieve 
Things  highest,  greatest,  multiplies  my  fears. 

Milton. 

2.  To  perform  the  process  of  arithmeti- 
cal multiplication. 

From  one  stock  of  seven  hundred  years,  multi- 
plying still  by  twenty,  we  shall  find  the  product  to 
be  one  thousand  three  hundred  forty-seven  millions 
three  hundred  sixty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty.  Brown. 

To  Mu'ltiply,  mui'te-pli.  v.  n. 

1.  To  grow  in  number. 

The  multiplying  brood  of  the  ungodly  shall  not 
thrive.  Wisdom. 

2.  To  increase  themselves. 

The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.  Shakspeare. 

We  see  the  infinitely  fruitful  and  productive  pow- 
er of  this  way  of  sinning;  how  it  can  increase  and 
multiply  beyond  ail  bounds  and  measures  of  actual 
commission.  South. 

Multi'potent,  mul-tip'po-tent.  adj. 
[multus  and  potens,  Latin.]  Having  ma- 
nifold power;  having  power  to  do  many 
things. 

By  Jove  multipotenl, 
Thou  should'st  not  hear  from  me  a  Greekish  mem- 
ber. Shakspeare. 

Multipre'sence,  mul-te-prez'ense.  n.  s. 
[multus  and  prasentia,  Latin.]  The 
power  or  act  of  being  present  in  more 
places  than  one  at  the  same  time. 

This  sleeveless  tale  of  transubstantiation  was 
surely  brought  into  the  world,  and  upon  the  stage, 
by  that  other  fable  of  the  midlipresence  of  Christ's 
body.  Hall. 

Multi'scious,  mul-tis'shus.  adj.  [multis- 
ets, Latin.]  Having  variety  of  know- 
ledge. 

MuLiisiLi'quous,  mul-te-sll'le-kwus.  adj. 
[multus  and  siliqua,  Latin.]  The  same 
with  comiculate:  used  of  piants,  whose 
sei  d  is  contained  in  many  distinct  seed- 
vessels,  Baileu 
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Multi'sonous,  mul-tis'so-nits.  adj.  \mul- 
tisonus,  Latin.]    Having  many  sounds. 

Diet. 

MULTITUDE,  mul'te-tude.  n.s.  [mul- 
titude, Fr.  multitudo,  Lat.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  many;  the  state  of 
being  more  than  one. 

2.  Number  collective;  a  sum  of  many; 
more  than  one. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  multitude  can  be  actu- 
ally infinite,  or  so  great  that  there  cannot  be  a  grea- 
ter. Hale. 

3.  A  great  number,  loosely  and  indefi- 
nitely. 

It  is  a  fault  in  a  multitude  of  preachers,  that  they 
utterly  neglect  method  in  their  harangues.     Watts. 

4.  A  crowd  or  throng;  the  vulgar. 

He  the  vast  hissing  multitude  admires.    Addison. 
Multitu'dinous,  mfil-te-tu'de-nus.    adj. 
[from  multitude.] 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  multitude. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  sea  incarnardine, 
Making  the  green  one  red.  Shaksp. 

2.  Manifold. 

At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  Jet  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  that  is  their  poison.  Shaksp. 

Multi' vacant,    mul-tiv'va-gant.  ~)     adj. 
Multi'vagous,    mfil-tiv'va-gus.     5  \jnul- 
tivagus,  Lat.]     That  wanders  or  strays 
much  abroad.  Diet. 

Multi'vious,  mdl-tiv've-us.  adj.  [multus 
and  via,  Latin.]  Having  many  ways; 
manifold.  Diet. 

Multo'cular,  mfilt-ok'ku-lar.  adj.  \_mul- 
tus  and  oculus,  Latin.]  Having  more 
eyes  than  two. 

Flies  are  multocular,  having  as  many  eyes  as 
there  are  perforations  in  their  corneae.  Derhmn. 
Mum,  mum.  interject.  [Of  this  word  the 
supposed  original  is  mentioned  in  mome: 
it  may  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  pro- 
nounced it  leaves  the  lips  closed.  Mum- 
me,  Danish,  a  mask;  whence  mummers 
and  maskers  are  the  same.  Upton.] 
A  word  denoting  prohibition  to  speak, 
or  resolution  not  to  speak;  silence;  hush. 

But  to  his  speech  he  aunswered  nowhit, 
But  stood  still  mute,  as  if  he  had  beene  dum, 

Ne  signe  of  sence  did  shew,  ne  common  wit, 
As  one  with  griefe  and  anguishe  over-cum, 
And  unto  every  thing  did  aunswere  mum.  Spenser. 
.Mum  then,  and  no  more  proceed.       Shakspeare. 
Well  said,  master;  mum!  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Shakspeare. 

The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word.    Shaksp. 

Intrust  it  under  solemn  vows 

Of  mum,  and  silence,  and  the  rose.  Hudibras. 

Mum,  m&m.  n.  s.  \jnumme,  Germ.]  Ale 

brewed  with  wheat. 

In  Shenibank,  upon  the  river  Elbe,  is  a  store- 
house for  the  wheat  of  which  mum  is  made  at  Bruns- 
wick. Mortimer. 

Sedulous  and  stout 
With  bowls  of  fat'ning  mum.  Philips. 

The  clam'rous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  mum, 
Till  all  tun'd  equal  send  a  general  hum.  Pope. 

To  Mu'mble,  mum'bl.4"5  v.  n.  [momjie- 

len,  Dutch;  mutio,  Lat.] 
1.    To   speak   inwardly;    to  grumble;  to 

mutter;  to  speak  with  imperfect  sound 

or  articulation. 
As  one  then  in  a  dream,  whose  drier  brain 
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Is  tost  with  troubled  sights,  and  fancies  weake, 
He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his  silence  break. 

Spenser.. 
Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ; 
Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl.        Shaksp. 

A  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double, 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself.  Otway. 
2.  To  chew;  to  bite  softiy;  to  eat  with  the 
lips  close. 

The  man,  who  laugh'd  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  gross-grain'd  thistles  pass, 
Might  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalateable  law.  Dryden. 

To  Mu'mble,  mum/bl.  v.  a. 

1.  To  utter  with  a  low  inarticulate  voice. 

Some  carry-tale,  some  pleaseman,  some  slight 
zany, 
Some  mumble-news;  told  our  intents  before. 

Shakspeare. 
Here  stood  he  in  the  dark, 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conj'ring  the  moon 
To  stand  's  auspicious  mistress.  Shaksp. 

He  with  mumbled  pray'rs  attones  the  deity. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  mouth  gently. 

Spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite.  Pope. 

3.  To  slubber  over;  to  suppress;  to  "Utter 
imperfectly. 

The  raising  of  my  rabble  is  an  exploit  of  conse- 
quence; and  not  to  be  mumbled  up  in  silence  for 
all  her  pertness.  Dryden. 

Mu'mbler,  mum'bl-ur.9s  n.  s.  [from 
mumble.~]  One  that  speaks  inarticulate- 
ly; a  mutterer. 
Mu'mblingly,  mum'bl-ing-le.  adv.  [from 
mumbling.']  With  inarticulate  utter- 
ance. 
To  Mumm,  mum.  v.  a.  \mumme,  Danish.] 
To  mask;  to  frolick  in  disguise. 

The  thriftless  games 
With  mumming  and  with  masking  all  around. 

Hubberd,s  Tale. 
Mu'mmer,    miim'mur.98    n.    s.    [rnumme, 
Danish.]  A  masker;  one  who  performs 
frolicks  in  a  personated  dress. 

If  you  chance  to  be  pinch'd  with  the  cholick,  you 
make  faces  like  mummers.  Shakspeare. 

Jugglers  and  dancers,  anticks,  mummers.  Milton. 
I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  mum- 
mers. Addison. 
Peel'd,  patch'd,  and  pyebald,  linsey-woolsey  bro- 
thers ; 
Grave  mummers!  Pope. 
Mu'mmery,  mum'mtir-re.'5'37  n.  s.  \_mome- 
rie,  Fr.]      Masking;  frolick  in   masks; 
foolery.     This    is    sometimes    written 
mommery . 

Here  mirth's  but  mummery, 

And  sorrows  only  real  be.  Wolton. 

This  open  day-light  doth  not  shew  the  masques 

and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so 

stately  as  candle-light.  Bacon. 

Your  fathers 
Disdain'd  the  mummery  of  foreign  strollers.  Fenlon. 
Mu'mmy,  milm'me.  n.  s.  \_mumie,  Fr. 
mumia,  Lat.  derived  by  Sahnasius  from 
amomum,  by  Bochart  from  the  Ara- 
bick.] 
1.  A  dead  body  preserved  by  the  Egyp- 
tian art  of  embalming. 

We  have  two  substances  for  medicinal  use  under 
the  name  of  mummy:  one  is  the  dried  flesh  of  human 
bodies  embalmed  with  myrrh  and  spice;  the  other  is 
the  liquor  running  from  such  mummies  when  newly- 
prepared,  or  when  affected  by  great  lleat,  or  by 
damps:  this  is  sometimes  of  a  liquid,  sometimes  of 
a  solid  form,  as  it  is  preserved  in  vials,  or  suffered 
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to  dry:  the  first  kind  is  brought  in  large  pieces,  of  a 
friable  texture,  light  and  spongy,  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour,  and  often  black  and  clammy  on  the  surface: 
it  is  of  a  strong  but  not  agreeable  smell:  the  second' 
in  its  liquid  state,  is  a  thick  opaque,  and  viscous 
fluid,  of  a  blackish  and  a  strong,  but  not  disagreea- 
ble smell:  in  its  indurated  state  it  is  a  dry,  solid 
substance,  of  a  fine  shining  black  colour  and  close 
texture,  easily  broken,  and  of  a  good  smell:  this 
sort  is  extremely  dear,  and  the  first  sort  so  encap 
that  we  are  not  to  imagine  it  to  be  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian  mummy.  What  our  druggists  are  supplied  with 
is  the  flesh  of  any  bodies  the  Jews  can  get,  who  fill 
them  with  the  common  bitumen  so  plentiful  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  adding  aloes,  and  some  other 
cheap  ingredients,  send  them  to  be  baked  in  au  oven 
till  the  juices  are  exhaled,  and  the  embalming  mat- 
ter has  penetrated.  Hill's-  Mat.  Med. 

The  silk 
Was  dy'd  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens  hearts.  Shakspeare. 

It  is  strange  how  long  carcases  have  continueclun- 
corrupt,  as  appeareth  in  the  mummies  of  Egypt, 
having  lasted  some  of  them  three  thousand  years. 

Bacon. 

Sav  d  by  spice,  like  mummies,  many  a  year, 
Old  bodies  of  philosophy  appear.  Dunciad. 

2.  Mummy  is  used  among  gardeners  for  a 
sort  of  wax  used  in  the  planting  and 
grafting  of  trees.  Chambers. 

3.  To  beat  to  a  Mummy.  To  beat  soundly. 

Ainsnvorth. 
To  Mump,  mump.  v.  a.  [mompelen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  nibble;  to  bite  quick;  to  chew  with 
a  continued  motion. 

Let  him  not  pry  nor  listen, 
Nor  frisk  about  the  house 
Like  a  tame  mumping  squirrel  with  a  bell  on. 

Otway. 

2.  To  talk  low  and  quick. 

3.  [In  cant  language.]    To  go  a  begging. 

Ainsivorth. 
Mu'mper,  mump'ur.98  n.  s.  [in  cant  lan- 
guage.] A  beggar. 

Mumps,  mumps,  n.  s.  \_momfielen,  Dut.] 
Sullenness;  silent  anger.  Skinner. 

Mumps,  mumps,  n.  s.  The  squinancy. 

Ainsivorth. 

To  Munch,  munsh.352  v.  a.  [nianger,  Fr.] 
To  chew  by  great  moutht'uls.  This 
is  likewise  written  to  mounch;  see 
Mounch. 

Say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat: 
— Truly  a  peck  of  provender;  I  could  munch  your 
good  dry  oats.  Shakspeare. 

To  Munch,  miinsh.  v.  n.  To  chew  eager- 
ly by  great  mouthfuls. 

It  is  the  son  of  a  mare  that's  broken  loose,  and 
munching  upon  the  melons.  Dryden. 

Mu'ncher,  mimsh'ur.98  n.  s.  [from 
munch.']  One  that  munches. 

Mund,  mvind.  n.  s. 

Mund  is  peace,  from  which  our  lawyers  call  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  mundbrech:  so  Eadmund  is 
happy  peace;  iEthelmund,  noble  peace;  iEluiund, 
all  peace;  with  which  these  are  much  of  the  same 
import:  Ircnaeus,  Hesychius,  Lenis,  Pacatus,  Seda- 
tus,  Tranquillus,  &c.  Gibson's  Camden. 

Munda'ne,  nmn'dane.  adj.  \_mundanus, 
Laf.]  Belonging  to  the  world. 

The  platonical  hypothesis  of  a  mundane  soul  will 
relieve  us.  Glanville. 

The  atoms  which  now  constitute  heaven  and 
earth,  being  once  separated  in  a  mundane  space, 
could  never  without  God,  by  their  mechanical  af- 
fections, have  convened  into  this  present  frame  of 
things.  Benlky. 
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Munda'tion,  mdn-di'shfln.   n.  a.   [mun- 

dus,  Latin.]  The  act  of  cleansing. 
MuNDA'TORY,miin'da-tur-re.a13  adj.  [from 

mundus,  Lat.]     Having  the  power  to 

cleanse. 
Mu'ndick,   mdn'dik.   n.  s.     A    kind   of 

marcasite   or   semimetal  found  in  tin 

mines. 

When  any  metals  are  in  considerable  quantity, 
these  bodies  lose  the  name  of  marcasites,  and  are 
called  ores:  in  Cornwall  and  the  West  they  call 
them  mundick.  Woodward. 

Besides  stones,  all  the  sorts  of  mundick  are  na- 
turally figured.  Grew. 
Mundifica'tion,  mun-de-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[mundus  and  facio,  Latin.]     Cleansing 
any  body,  as  from  dross,  or  matter  of 
inferiour  account  to  what  is  to  be  cleans- 
ed.                                                   Quincy. 
Mundi'ficative,  mun-def'te-ka-tiv.  adj. 
[jnundus  and  facio,  Latin.]    Cleansing; 
having  the  power  to  cleanse. 

Gall  is  very  mundificative,  and  was  a  proper  me- 
dicine to  clear  the  eyes  of  Tobit.  Brown. 
We  incarned  with  an  addition  to  the  fore-men- 
tioned mundificative.                                  Wiseman. 

To  MU'NDIFY,  mun'de-fi.183  v.  a.  [mun- 
dus and  facio,  Latin.]  To  cleanse;  to 
make  clean. 

Simple  wounds,  such  as  are  mundificd  and  kept 
clean,  do  not  need  any  other  hand  but  that  of  na- 
ture. Brown. 
The  ingredients  actuate  the  spirits,  absorb  the 
intestinal  superfluities,  and  mundify  the  blood. 

Harvey. 
Mundi'vagant,      mtin-div'va-gant.     adj. 
[mundivagus,      Latin.]        Wandering 
through  the  world.  Diet. 

Mundu'ngus,  mun-dung'gCis.  n.  s.  Stink- 
ing tobacco.     A  cant  word. 
Exhale  mundungus  ill  perfuming  scent.  Philips. 

Mu'nerary,    mu'ner-a-re.612   adj.   [from 

munus,  Latin.]  Having  the  nature  of  a 

gift. 
Mu'ngrel,  mung'gril."  n.  s.  [frequently 

written  mongrel.  See  Mongrel.]  Any 

thing  generated  between  different  kinds; 

any  thing  partaking  of  the  qualities  of 

different  causes  or  parents.* 
Mastiff,  greyhound,  mungrel  grim, 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  bym, 

Or  bobtail  tyke,  or  trundle  tail.  Shakspeare. 

Mu'ngrel,  mung'gril.  adj.  Generated 
between  different  natures;  base-born; 
degenerate. 

Thou  art  the  composition  of  a  knave,  beggar, 
coward,  pander,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  a  mungrel 
bitch.  Shakspeare. 

My  people  are  grown  half  wild,  they  would  not 
precipitate  themselves  else  into  such  a  mixt  mun- 
grel war.  Howel. 
Mungrel  curs  bawl,  snarlc  and  snap,  when  the 
fox  flics  before  them,  and  clap  their  tails  between 
the  legs  when  an  adversary  makes  head  against 
them.  V Estrange. 
A  foreign  son  is  sought  and  a  mixt  mungrel  brood. 

Dryden. 
Municipal,  mu-nis'se-pil.  adj.  [munici- 
pal, French;   munici/iulis,  municifiium, 
L:>tin.]     Belonging  to  a  corporation. 

A  counsellor,  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the 

municipal  and  statute  laws,  may  honestly  inform  a 

just  pnnce  how  far  his  prerogative  extends.  Dryden. 

Muni'ficence,     mii-nif  fe-sense.     n.    s. 
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[munificence,      French;       munificent  ta, 
Latin.] 

1.  Liberality;  the  act  of  giving. 

A  state  of  poverty  obscures  all  the  virtues  of  lib- 
erality and  munificence.  Mdison. 

2.  In  Sfienser  it  is  used,  as  it  seems,  for 
fortification  or  strength,  from  munitiones 
facere. 

Their  importune  sway 
This  land  invaded  with  like  violence, 
Until  that  Locrine  for  his  realms  defence, 
Did  head  against  them  make,  and  strong  munifi- 
cence. Spenser. 

MUNI'FICENT,  mu-niffe-sent.  adj. 
[munificus,  Lat.]    Liberal;  generous. 

Is  he  not  our  most  munificent  benefactor,  our 
wisest  counsellor,  and  most  potent  protector? 

Jllterbury. 

Muni'ficently,  mu-nif'fe-sent-le.  adv. 
[from  munificent.']  Liberally;  generous- 
ly- 

Mu'niment,  mu'ne-ment.  n.  s.  [muni- 
mentum,  Latin.] 

1.  Fortification;  strong  hold. 

2.  Support;  defence. 

The  arm  our  soldier, 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter; 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabrick.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Record;  writing  upon  which  claims  and 
rights  are  founded. 

To  Muni'tk,  mu-nite'.  v.  a.  [munio,  Lat.] 
To  fortify;  to  strengthen.     Not  in  use. 

Heat  doth  attenuate,  and  the  more  gross  and  tan- 
gible parts  contract,  both  to  avoid  vacuum,  and  to 
munite  themselves  against  the  force  of  fire.  Bacon. 

Men,  in  the  procuring  or  muniting  of  religious 
unity,  must  not  dissolve  the  laws  of  charity  and  hu- 
man society.  Bacon. 
Munition,  mu-nish'un.  n.  s.  [munition, 
Fr.  munitio,  Lat.] 

1.  Fortification;  strong  hold. 

Victors  under-piu  their  acquests  jure  belli,  that 
they  might  not  be  lost  by  the  continuation  of  exter- 
nal forces  of  standing  armies,  castles,  garrisons, 
munitions.  Hale. 

2.  Ammunition;  materials  for  war. 

What  penny  hath  Rome  borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 
To  underprop  this  action?  Shakspeare. 

The  king  of  Tripolie  in  every  hold 
Shut  up  his  men,  munition  and  his  treasure. 

Fairfax. 
It  is  a  city,  strong  and  well  stored  with  munition, 

Sandys. 
Mu'nnion,  m&n'yun.113  n.  s. 

The  upright  posts,  that  divide  the  several  lights 
in  a  window  frame,  are  called  munnions.    Moxon. 

Mu'rage,  mu'ridje.30  n.  s.  [from  murus, 
Latin.]  Money  paid  to  keep  walls  in 
repair. 

Mu'ral,  mu'ral.177  adj.  [muralis,  murus, 
Lat.]  Pertaining  to  a  wall. 

And  repair'd 
Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  rowl'd. 

Milton. 

In  the  nectarine  and  the  like  delicate  mural  fruit, 

the  later  your  pruning,  the  better.  Evelyn. 

A  soldier  would   venture  his  life  for  a  mural 

crown.  Mdison. 

MU'RDER,   mur'dur.s*  n.  s.  [mopfcop, 

mopftep,  Saxon;  murdrum,  law  Latin: 

the  etymology  requires  that  it  shouic 

be  written,  as  it  anciently  often   was, 

murther;  but  of  late  the  word  itself  has 

commonly,  and  its  derivatives  univer- 
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sally,  been  written  with  d.]  The  act  of 
killing  a  man  unlawfully;  the  act  of 
killing  criminally. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  general  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  pcrform'd 
Too  terrible  for  th'  ear.  Shakspeare. 

Slaughter  grows  murder  when  it  goes  too  far, 
And  makes  a  massacre  what  was  a  war.      Dryden. 

The  killing  of  their  children  had,  in  the  account 
of  God,  the  guilt  of  murder,  as  the  offering  them 
to  idols  had  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  Locke. 

To  Mu'rder,  mur'dur.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  kill  a  man  unlawfully. 

If  he  dies,  1  murder  him,  not  they.  Dryden. 

2.  To  destroy;  to  put  an  end  to. 

Can'st  thou  quake  afld  change  thy  colour, 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 
And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again.         Shaksp. 

Let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  to  the  fiery  sun; 
Murdering  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work.  Shakspeare. 

Mu'rder,   mur'dur.   interj.     An   outcry 
when  life  is  in  danger. 
Kill   men  i'  th'  dark!  where  be  these  bloody 
thieves? 
Ho  murder!  murder!  Shakspeare. 

Mu'rderer,  muj/dur-ur.667  n.  s.  [from 
murder.]  One  who  has  shed  human 
blood  unlawfully;  one  who  has  killed  a 
man  criminally. 

Thou  dost  kill  me  with  thy  falsehood,  and  it 
grieves  me  not  to  die;  but  it  grieves  me  that  thou 
art  the  murderer.  Sidney. 

I  am  his  hast, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  tell'st  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eyes; 
'Tis  pretty  sure, 

Tha^eyes,  that  are  the  frail 'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers. 

Shakspeare- 

The  very  horrour  of  the  fact  had  stupified  all 
curiosity,  and  so  dispersed  the  multitude,  that  even 
the  murderer  himself  might  have  escaped.   Wotton. 

Like  some  rich  or  mighty  murderer,, 
Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks  with  gold, 

Who  fresher  for  new  mischiefs  does  appear, 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the  old. 

Dryden. 

This  stranger  having  had  a  brother  killed  by  the 
conspirator,  and  having  sought  in  vain  for  an  op- 
portunity of  revenge,  chanced  to  meet  the  murderer 
in  the  temple.  Mdison. 

With  equal  terrors,  not  with  equal  guilt, 
The  murderer  dreams  of  all  the  blood  he  spilt. 

Swift. 

Mu'rderess,  mu.r'dur-es.  n.  s.  [from 
murderer.]     A    woman    that    commits 

murder. 

When  by  thy  scorn,  0  murd'ress!  I  am  dead, 
Then  shall  my  ghost  come  to  thy  bed, 
And  thee  feign'U  vestal  in  worse  arms  shall  see. 

Donne. 
Diana's  vengeance  on  the  victor  shown, 
The  munVrcss  mother  and  consuming  son.  Dryden . 
Art  thou  the  murd'ress  then  of  wretched  Laius? 

Dryden. 

Murderment,  mur'dtir-ment.  n.  s.  [from 

murder.]  The  act  of  killing  unlawfully. 

Not  in  use. 
To  her  came  message  of  the  murderment. 

Fairfax. 
Mu'rdkuous,  mur'dilr-ils.660   adj.   [from 
murder.]   Bloody;  guilty  of  murder;  ad- 
dicted to  blood. 
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Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty  to  fright  the  world.      Shaksp. 
Oh  murd'iovs  coxcomb!  what  should  such  a  fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  wife.  Shakspeare. 

Enforc'd  to  fly 
Thence  into  Egypt,  till  the  murd'rous  king 
Were  dead  who  sought  his  life;  and  missing,  fill'd 
With  infant  blood  the  streets  of  Bethlehem. 

Milton. 
If  she  has  deform'd  this  earthly  life 
With  murderous  rapine  and  seditious  strife; 
In  evet lasting  darkness  must  she  lie.  Prior. 

Mure,  mire.  n.  s.  [mur,  Fr.  murus,  Lat.] 
A  wall.   Not  in  use. 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  in, 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through  and  will  break  out. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Mure,   mure.    v.  a.    \_murer,  French; 
murus,  Latin.]     To  enclose  in  walls. 

All  the  gates  of  the  city  were  mured  up,  except 
such  as  were  reserved  to  sally  out  at.  Knolles. 

Mu'renger,  mu'ren-jur.177  n.  s.  [murus, 
Latin.]     An  overseer  of  a  wall. 

Ainsnvorth. 
Muria'tick,  mu-re-at'tik.  adj.  Partaking 
of  the  taste  or   nature  of  brine,  from 
muria,  brine  or  pickle.  Quincy. 

If  the  scurvy  be  entirely  muriatick.  proceeding 
from  a  diet  of  salt  flesh  or  fish,  antiscorbutick  vege- 
tables may  be  given  with  success,  but  tempered  with 
acids.  Arbuthnot. 

Murk,  murk.  n.  s.  [morck,  Danish,  dark.J 
Darkness;  want  of  light. 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp, 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp. 

Shakspeare. 
Murk,  murk.  n.  s.     Husks  of  fruit. 

Ainsnvorth. 
Mu'rky,   mur'ke.  adj.  [morck,  Danish.] 
Dark;  cloudy;  wanting  light. 

The  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion 
Shall  never  melt  mine  honour  into  lust.       Shaksp. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  up-turn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry.  Milton. 

A  murky  storm  deep  low'ring  o'er  our  heads 
Hung  imminent,  that  with  impervious  gloom 
Oppos'd  itself  to  Cynthia's  silver  ray.        Addison. 
MU'RMUR,   mur'mur.    n.  s.   [murmur, 

Latin;  murmur  e,  French.] 
\.  A  low  shrill  noise. 

Flame  as  it  moveth  within  itself,  or  is  blown  by 
a  bellows,  giveth  a  murmur  or  interiour  sound. 

Bacon. 
When  the  wing'd  colonies  first  tempt  the  sky, 
Or  setting,  seize  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield, 
Then  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  field.         Pope. 

Black  melancholy  sits, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  Pope. 
2.  A  complaint  half  suppressed;  a  com- 
plaint not  openly  uttered. 

Some  discontents  there  are;  some  idle  murmurs; 
How  idle  murmurs! 

The.  doors  are  all  shut  up;  the  wealthier  sort, 
With  arms  across,  and  hats  upon  their  eyes, 
Walk  to  and  fro  before  their  silent  shops.  Dryden. 
lo  Mu'rmur,  mur'mur.  v.  n.  [murmuro, 

Lat.  murmurer.  Fr/1 
I.  To  give  a  low  shrill  sound. 
The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  th'  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Can  scarce  be  heard  so  high.  Shakspeare. 

Amid  an  isle  around  whose  rocky  shore 
The  forests  murmur,  and  the  surges  roar, 
A  goddess  guards  in  her  enchanted  dome.        Pope. 

The  busy  bees  with  a  soft  murmuring  strain, 
Invite  to  gentle  sleep  the  lab 'ring  swain.    Dryden. 


2.  To  grumble;  to  utter  secret  and  sullen 
discontent:  with  at  before  things,  and 
against  before  persons. 

The  good  we  have  enjoy'd  from  heav'n's  free 
will; 
And  shall  we  murmur  to  endure  the  ill?     Dryden. 

Murmur  not  at  your  sickness,  for  thereby  you  will 
sin  against  God's  providence.  Wake. 

The  good  consequences  of  this  scheme,  which 
will  execute  itself  without  murmuring  against  the 
government,  are  very  visible.  Swift. 

Mu'rmurer,  mur'mur-ur.98  n.  s.  [from 
murmur.^  One  who  repines;  one  who 
complains  sullenly;  a  grumbler;  a  re- 
piner;  a  complainer. 

Heav'n's  peace  be  with  him! 
That's  christian  care  enough ;  for  living  murmurers 
There's  places  of  rebuke.  Shakspeare. 

The  murmurer  is  turned  off  to  the  company  of 
those  doleful  creatures,  which  were  to  inhabit  the 
ruins  of  Babylon.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Still  might  the  discontented  murmurer  cry, 
Ah  hapless  fate  of  man!  ah  wretch  doom'd  once  to 
die.  Blackmore  on  the  Creation. 

Mu'rnival,  mur'ne-val.  n.  s.  [mornesle, 
French;  from  morner,  to  stun.]  Four 
cards  of  a  sort.   Skinner  and  Ainsivorth. 

Mu'rrain,  mur'rln.208  n.  s.  [The  etymol- 
ogy of  this  word  is  not  clear;  mur  is  an 
old  word  for  a  catarrh,  which  might 
well  answer  to  the  glanders;  muriana, 
low  Latin.  Skinner  derives  it  from  mori, 
to  die.]  The  plague  in  cattle. 
Away  ragg'd  rams,  care  I  what  murrain  kill  ? 

Sidney. 

Some  trials  would  be  made  of  mixtures  of  water 

in  poods  for  cattle,  to  make  them  more  milch,  to 

fatten,  or  to  keep  them  from  murrain.  Bacon. 

A  hallowed  band 
Cou'd  tell  what  murrains,  in  what  months  begun. 

Garth. 
Murre,  mur.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  bird. 

Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  coots,  meawes, 
murres,  creyscrs,  and  curlews.  Carew. 

Mu'rrey,  mur' re.270  adj.  [?noree,  French; 
morello,  Italian;  from  moro,  a  moor.] 
Darkly  red. 

Leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  little  murrey  or  red- 
dish. Bacon. 
They  employ  it  in  certain  proportions,  to  tinge 
their  glass  both  with  red  colour,  or  with  a  purplish  or 
murrey.  Boyle. 
Painted  glass  of  a  sanguine  red,  will  not  ascend 
in  powder  above  a  murrey.                            Broxcn. 
Cornelius  jumps  out,  a  stocking  upon  his  head, 
and  a  waistcoat  of  mttrre»/-coloured  satin  upon  his 
body.                                                          Jlrhulhnot. 
Mu'rrion,  mur're-un.113  n.  s.  [often  writ- 
ten morion.    See  Morion.     Junius  de- 
rives it  from  murus,  a  wall.]     A  hel- 
met; a  casque;  armour  for  the  head. 

Their  beef  they  often  in  their  murrions  stew'd, 
And  in  their  basket-hilts  their  bev'rage  brew'd. 

King. 
Murth  of  Corn,  miirt/i.  n.  s.     Plenty  of 
grain.  Ainsnvorth. 

Mu'scadel,  mus'ka-del.  ~>  adj.[mus- 

Mu'scadine,  miis'ka-dine.149  ^  cat,  mus- 
cadel,  French;  moscatello,  Italian;  either 
from  the  fragrance  resembling  the  nut- 
meg, nux  moscata,  or  from  musca,  a  fly: 
flies  being  eager  of  those  grapes.]  A 
kind  of  sweet  grape,  sweet  wine,  and 
sweet  pear. 

He  quafft  off  the  muscadtl, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face.  Shaksp. 


MU'SCLE,   mus'sl.3^  *>«   „_  s>    [mmc[ef 
French;  ?nusculus,  Lat.  mur cula,  Sax.] 

1 .  Muscle  is  a  bundle  of  thin  and  parallel 
plates  of  fleshy  threads  or  fibres,  in- 
closed by  one  common  membrane:  all 
the  fibres  of  the  same  plate  are  paral- 
lel to  one  another,  and  tied  together  at 
extremely  little  distances  by  short  and 
transverse  fibres:  the  fleshy  fibres  are 
composed  of  other  smaller  fibres,  en- 
closed likewise  by  a  common  mem- 
brane: each  lesser  fibre  consists  of  very 
small  vesicles  or  bladders,  into  which 
we  suppose  the  veins,  arteries,  and 
nerves  to  open;  for  every  muscle  re- 
ceives branches  of  "all  those  vessels, 
which  must  be  distributed  to  every  fi- 
bre: the  two  ends  of  each  muscle  or 
the  extremities  of  the  fibres  are,  in  the 
limbs  of  animals,  fastened  to  two  bones, 
the  one  moveable,  the  other  fixed;  and 
therefore,  when  the  muscles  contract, 
they  draw  the  moveable  bone  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  their  fibres. 

Quincy. 

The  instruments  of  motion  are  the  muscles,  the 

fibres  whereof,  contracting  themselves,  move  the 

several  parts  of  the  body.  Locke. 

2.  A  bivalve  shellfish. 
Of  shell-fish,  there  are  wrinklers,  limpets,  cockles, 

and  muscles.  Carcw's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

It  is  the  observation  of  Aristotle,  that  oysters  and 
muscles  grow  fuller  in  the  waxing  of  the  moon. 

Hakewill. 

Two  pair  of  small  muscle  shells  were  found  in  a 
limestone  quarry.  Woodward. 

Musco'sity,  mus-kos'se-te.  n.  s.  [mus- 
cosus,  Latin.]  Mossiness. 

Mu'scuLAR,mus'ku-lar.88  adj.  [from  mus- 
culus,  Latin.]  Relating  to  muscles; 
performed  by  muscles. 

By  the  muscular  motion  and  perpetual  flux  of  the 
liquids,  a  great  part  of  the  liquids  are  thrown  out  of 
the  body.  Arbuthnot. 

Muscula'rity,  mus-ku-lar're-te.  n.  s. 
[from  muscular.^  The  state  of  having 
muscles. 

The  guts  of  a  sturgeon,  taken  out  and  cut  te 
pieces,  will  still  move,  which  may  depend  upon  their 
great  thickness  and  muscularity.  Greio. 

Mu'sculous,  mus'ku-lus.314  adj.  [muscu- 
leux,  French;  musculosus,  Latin.] 

1.  Full  of  muscles;  brawny. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  muscle. 
The  uvea  has  a  musculous  power,  and  can  dilate 

and  contract  that  round  hole,  called  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  for  the  better  moderating  the  transmission  of 
light.  .       More. 

Muse,  muze.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb  ] 

1.  Deep  thought;  close  attention;  absence 
of  mind;  brown  study. 

The  tidings  strange  did  him  abashed  make, 
That  still  he  sat  long  time  astonished 
As  in  great  muse,  ne  word  to  creature  spake. 

Fairy  Queen. 
He  was  fill'd 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 
Of  things  so  high  and  strange.  Milton. 

2.  The  power  of  poetry. 
Begin  my  muse.  Cowley. 

The  muse-inspired  train 
Triumph,  and  raise  their  drooping  heads  again. 

Waller. 
Lodona's  fate,  in  long  oblivion  cast, 
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The  muse  shall  sing,  and  what  she  sings  shall  last. 

Pope. 
To  MUSE,  muze.  v.  n.  [muser,  Fr.  muy- 

sen,  Dutch;  musso,  Latin.] 
1.  To  ponder;  to  think  close;  to  study  in 
silence. 

If  he  spake  courteously,  he  angled  the  people's 
hearts;  if  he  were  silent,  he  mused  upon  some  dan- 
gerous plot.  Sidney. 
St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  devout  men,  noteth, 
how  they  daily  frequented  the  church,  how  attentive 
ear  they  give  unto  the  chapters  read,  how  careful 
they  were  to  remember  die  same,  and  to  muse  there- 
upon by  themselves.                                     Hooker. 

Caesar's  father  oft, 
When  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bcstow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place, 
As  it  rain'd  kisses.  Shaksp, 

My  mouth  shall  speak  of  wisdom;  and  my  heart 
muse  of  understanding.  Psalms. 

Her  face  upon  a  sudden  glittered,  so  that  I  was 
afraid  of  her,  and  mused  what  it  might  be.  2  Esdras. 
All  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether 
he  were  the  Christ  or  not.  Luke. 

On  these  he  mus'd  within  his  thoughtful  mind. 

Dryden. 

We  muse  so  much  on  the  one,  that  we  are  apt  te 

overlook  and  forget  the  other.  JlUerbury. 

Man  superiour  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation  musing  praise, 
And  looking  lively  gratitude.  Thomson. 

2.  To  be  absent  of  mind;  to  be  attentive 
to  something  not  present;  to  be  in  a 
brown  study. 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks? 
And  given  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee, 
To  thick-ey'd  musing  and  curs'd  melancholy? 

Shakspeare. 
You  suddenly  arose  and  walk'd  about, 
Musing  and  sighing  with  your  arms  across.   Shaksp. 

The  sad  king 
Feels  sudden  terror  and  cold  shivering, 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound.  Daniel. 

3.  To  wonder;  to  be  amazed. 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will.  Shaksp. 

Do  not  muse  at  me, 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity.  Shaksp. 

Mu'seful,  muze'ful.  adj.  [from  muse.'] 
Deep  thinking;  silently  thoughtful. 

Full  of  museful  mopings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage.    Dryden. 

Mu'ser,  mu'zur.93  n.  s.  [from  muse.]  One 
who  muses;  one  apt  to  be  absent  of 
mind. 
Mu'set,  mu'zet.  n.  s.  [in  hunting.]  The 
place  through  which  the  hare  goes  to 
relief.  Bailey. 

Muse'um,  mu-ze'um.  n.  s.  [^htuo*.]       A 

repository  of  learned  curiosities. 
Mu'sh  room,  mush' room.  n.s.[muscheron, 

French.] 
1.  Mushrooms  are  by  curious  naturalists 
esteemed  perfect  plants,  though  their 
flowers  and  seeds  have  not  as  yet  been 
discovered. 

The  true  champignon  or  mushroom  appears  at 
first  of  a  roundish  form  like  a  button,  the  upper  part 
of  which,  as  also  the  stalk,  is  very  white,  but  bein°- 
opened,  the  under  part  is  of  a  livid  flesh  colour,  but 
the  fleshy  part,  when  broken,  is  very  white;  when 
they  are  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed,  they  will 
grow  to  a  large  size,  and  explicate  themselves  al- 
most to  a  flatness,  and  the  red  part  underneath  will 
change  to  a  dark  colour:  in  order  to  cultivate  them 
open  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  the  mushrooms, 
where  you  will  find  the  earth  very  often  full  of  small 
white  knobs,  which  are  the  off-sets  or  young  mush- 
rooms; these  should  be  carefully  gathered,  preserv- 


ing them  in  lumps  with  the  earth  about  them,  and 
planted  in  hot-beds.  Miller. 

2.  An   upstart;    a   wretch   risen    from    a 
dunghil. 

Mushrooms  come  up  in  a  night,  and  yet  they  arc 
unsown;  and  therefore  such  as  are  upstarts  in  state, 
they  call  in  reproach  mushrooms.  Bacon. 

Tully,  the  humble  mushroom  scarcely  known, 
The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town.  Dryden. 

Mu'shroomstone,  miish'rodm-stone. n.  s. 
\jnushroom  and  stone.]     A  kind  of  fos- 
sil. 
Fifteen  7nKihrccinstones  of  the  same  shape. 

Woodward. 
MU'SICK,  mu'zik.*10  n.  s.  [puo-iK*,;  musi- 
qur,  Fr.] 

1.  The  science  of  harmonical  sounds. 
The  man  that  hath  no  mttsicA;  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons.  Shaksp. 

Now  look  into  the  mitsiefc-master's  gains, 
Where  noble  youth  at  vast  expence  is  taught, 
But  eloquence  not  valu'd  at  a  groat.  Dryden. 

2.  Instrumental  or  vocal  harmony. 
When  she  spake, 

Sweet  words,  like  dropping  honey  she  did  shed; 
And  'twixt  the  pearls  and  rubies  softly  brake 
A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musick  seem'd  to  make. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Such  musick 
Before  was  never  made, 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung.  Milton. 

By  musick  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low; 
Warriours  she  fires  with  animated  sounds, 
Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds.    Pope. 
We  have  dancing-masters  and  music/c-masters. 

Jlrbuthnot  and  Pope. 

3.  Entertainments  of  instrumental  harmo- 
ny. 

What  musick,  and  dancing,  and  diversions,  and 
songs,  are  to  many  in  the  world,  that  prayers  and 
devotions,  and  psalms  are  to  you.  Law. 

Mu'sioal,  mu'ze-kal.  adj.  [musical,  Fr. 
from  musick.] 

1.  Harmonious;  melodious;  sweet  sound- 
ing.   ' 

The  merry  birds 
Chanted  above  their  chearful  harmony, 

And  made  amongst  themselves  a  sweet  consort, 
That  quicken'd  the  dull  spirit  with  musical  comfort. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Sweet  bird  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy, 
Thee  chauntress  of  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song.  Milton. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense,  in 
poetical  expressions  and  in  musical  numbers. 

Dryden 

2.  Belonging  to  musick. 
Several  musical  instruments  are  to  be  seen  in  the 

hands  of  Apollo's  muses,  which  might  give  great 
light  to  the  dispute  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
musick.  Addison. 

Mu'sically,  mu'ze-kal-le.  adv.  [from  mu- 
sical.] Harmoniously;  with  sweet  sound. 

Valentine,  musically  coy, 
Sbun'd  Phaedra's  arms.  Addison. 

Mu'sicalness,  mu'ze-kal-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

musical.]  Harmony. 
Musi'cian,  mu-zish'un.357  n.  s.  [musicus, 
Lat.  musicien,  French.]    One  skilled  in 
harmony;  one  who  performs   upon  in- 
struments of  musick. 

Though  the  musicians  that  should  play  to  you, 
Stand  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence ; 
Yet  strait  they  shall  be  here.  Shaksp. 

The  nightingale,  it  she  should  sing  by  day, 
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When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  he  though* 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.  Shaksp. 

A  painter  may  make  a  better  face  than  ever  was; 
but  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  as  a  musician 
that  makcth  an  excellent  air  in  musick,  and  not  by 
rule-  Bacon. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician 
sung; 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young.  Dryden. 

MUSK,  musk.  ;;.  s.  [musc/iio,  Ital.  muse, 
Fr.]  A  dry,  light,  and  friable  substance 
of  a  dark  blackish  colour,  with  some 
tinge  of  a  purplish  or  blood  colour  in  it, 
feeling  somewhat  smooth  or  unctuous: 
its  smell  is  highly  perfumed,  and  too 
strong  to  be  agreeable  in  any  large  quan- 
tity: its  taste  is  bitterish:  it  is  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  mostly  from  the 
kingdom  of  Bantam,  some  from  Ton- 
quin  and  Cochin  China:  the  animal 
which  produces  it  is  of  a  very  singular 
kind,  not  agreeing  with  any  established 
genus:  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  goat, 
but  taller:  the  bag  which  contains  the 
musk  is  three  inches  long,  and  two  wide, 
and  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
creature's  belly.  Hill. 

Some  putrefactions  and  excrements  yield  excel- 
lent odours,  as  civet  and  musk.  Bacon. 
Musk,  musk.  n.  s.  [musca,  Latin.]  Grape 

hyacinth;  or  grape  flow  er. 
Mu'skapple,  mnsk'ap-pl.4f"*  n.  s.  A  kind 
of  apple.  Jinsworth. 

Mu'skcat,  mi'tsk'kat.  n.s.  [musk  and  cat.] 

The  animal  from  which  musk  is  got. 
Mu'skcherry,    musk'tsher-re.   n.   s.     A 
sort  of  cherry.  Ainsivorth. 

MU'SKET,  mus'kit.9"  n.  s.[mousquet,  Fr. 
mosquetto,  Italian,  a  small  hawk-  Many 
of  the  fire-arms  are  named  from  ani- 
mals.] 
1.  A  soldier's  hand-gun. 
Thou 
Was  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets.  Slialcsp. 

We  practise  to  make  swifter  motions  than  any  you 
have  out  of  your  mtiskets.  Bacon. 

They  charge  their  muskets,  and  with  hot  desire  ' 
Of  full  revenge,  renew  the  fight  with  fire.     Waller. 
He  perceived  a  body  of  their  horse  within  muskel- 
shot  of  him,  and  advancing  upon  him.     Clarendon. 
One  was  brought  to  us,  shot  with  a  »n«sfce<-ball  on 
the  right  side  of  his  head.  Wiseman. 

I.  A  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind,  the  fe- 
male of  which  is  the  sparrow  hawk  so 
that  eyas  ?nusket  is  a  young  unfledged 
male  hawk  of  that  kind.  Hanmer. 

Here  comes  little  Robin. — 
How  now  my  eyas  musket,  what  news  with  you? 

Shakspeare. 
The  musket  and  the  coystrel  were  too  weak, 
Too  fierce  the  falcon;  but  above  the  rest, 
The  noble  buzzard  ever  pleas'd  me  best.     Dryden. 

Musketee'r,  mus-ke-teer'.  n.  s.  [from 
musket.]  A  soldier  whose  weapon  is 
his  musket. 

Notwithstanding  they  had  lined  some  hedges  with 
musketeers,  they  pursued  them  till  they  were  dis- 
persed. Clarendon. 

Musketo'on,  mus-ke-t66n'.  n.  s. 
queton,  Fr.]     A  blunderbuss; 
gun  of  a  large  bore. 

Mu'skiness,    mus'ke-nes.    n.    s 
musk.]  The  scent  of  musk. 
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Muskme'lon,  nruskWMun.  n.  s.  [musk 
and  melon.]   A  fragrant  melon. 

The  way  of  maturation  of  tobacco  must  be  from 
the  heat  of  the  earth  or  sun;  we  see  some  leading 
of  this  in  muskmelons,  which  are  sown  upon  a  hot 
bed  dunged  below,  upon  a  bank  turned  upon  the 
south  sun.  Bacon. 

Mu'ski'EAR,  musk'pare.  n.  s.  [musk  and 

fiear.]   A  fragrant  pear. 
Mu'skrose,  musk'roze.  n.  s.  [musk  and 
rose.']  A  rose  so  called,  I  suppose  from 
its  fragrance. 

In  May  and  June  come  roses  of  all  kinds,  except 
the  musk,  which  comes  later.  Bacon. 

Thyisis,  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 
And  sweeten'd  every  muskrose  of  the  dale.  Milton. 
The  muskrose  will,  if  a  lusty  plant,  bear  flowers 
in  autumn  without  cutting.  Boyle. 

Mu'sky,  mus'ke.  adj.  [from  7nusk.~]    Fra- 
grant; sweet  of  scent- 
There  eternal  summer  dwells, 
And  west  winds,  with  muslcy  wing, 
About  the  cedar  'n  allies  fling 

Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells.  Milton. 

Mu'slin,  muz'lin.  n.  s.  [mousselin,  Fr.] 
A  fine  stuff  made  of  cotton. 

By  the  use  of  certain  attire  made  of  cambrick  or 
muslin  upon  her  head,  she  attained  to  such  an  evil 
art  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes.  Tatler. 

In  half-whipt  muslin  needless  uses  lie, 
And  shuttle-cocks  across  the  counter  fly.  Gay. 

Mu'skol,  muz' role.  n.  s.  [muserole,  Fr.] 
The  noseband  of  a  horse's  bridle. 

Bailey. 

Muss,  mus.  n.  s.  A  scramble. 

When  I  cry'd  hoa! 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry,  Your  will?  Shaksp. 

Mussita'tiok,  mus-se-ta'shnn.  n.s.  [?nus- 

sito,  Latin.]  Murmur;  grumble. 
Mu'ssulman,  mus'sul-man.88  n,  s.  A  Ma- 
hometan believer. 
MUST,  must,  verb  imperfect,  [mussen, 
Dutch.]  To  be  obliged;  to  be  by  neces- 
sity. It  is  only  used  before  a  verb.  Musi 
is  of  all  persons  and  tenses,  and  used 
of  persons  and  things. 

Do  you  confess  the  bond? 
—I  do. 

—Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 
On  what  compulsion  must  U  tell  me  that.  Shaks. 

Must  1  needs  bring  thy  son  again  unto  the  land 
from  whence  thou  earnest?  Genesis. 

Fade,  flowers,  fade,  nature  will  have  it  so; 
'Tis  but  what  we  must  in  our  autumn  do.     Waller. 

Because  the  same  self-existent  being  necessarily 
is  what  he  is,  'tis  evident  that  what  he  may  be,  or 
hath  the  power  of  being,  he  must  be.  Grew. 

Every  father  and  brother  of  the  convent  has  a 

voice  in  the  election,  which  must  be  confirmed  by 

the  pope.  Addison. 

MUST,  must.  n.  s.  [?nustum,  Latin.]  New 

wine;  new  wort. 

If  in  the  must  of  wine,  or  wort  of  beer,  before  it 
be  tunned,  the  burrage  stay  a  small  time,  and  be 
•ften  changed,  it  makes  a  sovereign  drink  for  me- 
lancholy. Bacon- 

As  a  swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time, 
About  the  wine-press  where  sweet  must  is  pour'd, 
Beat  off,  returns  as  oft  with  humming  sound. 

Milton. 

The  wine  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest, 
Still  working  in  the  must,  and  lately  press'd. 

Dryden. 

A  frugal  man  that  with  sufficient  must 
His  casks  replenish'd  yeariy:  he  no  more 
Desir'd,  nor  wanted.  Philips. 

Liquors,  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  as  must  and 
new  ale,  produce  spasms  in  the  stomach.  Arbuthnot. 


To  Must,  must.  v.  a.  [m<ws,  Welsh;  stink- 
ing; raos,  Dutch,  mouldiness;  or  per- 
haps from  moist.]  To  mould;  to  make 
mouldy. 

Others  are  made  of  stone  and  lime;  but  they  are 
subject  to  give  and  be  moist,  which  will  must  corn. 

Mortimer. 

To  Must,  must.  v.  n.  To  grow  mouldy. 

Musta'ches,  mus-sta'shiz."  n.  s.  [mus- 
taches, French.]  Whiskers;  hair  on  the 

upper  lip. 

This  was  the  manner  of  the  Spaniards,  to  cut  off 
their  beards,  save  only  their  mustaches,  which  they 
wear  long.  Spenser. 

Mu'stard,  mns'turd.88  n.  s.  [mwstard, 
Welsh;  mouslard,  French;  sinafiis.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

The  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was 
good.  Shaksp. 

Sauce  like  himself,  offensive  to  its  foes, 
The  roguish  mustard,  dang'rous  to  the  nose.    King. 

Mustard,  in  great  quantities,  would  quickly  bring 
the  blood  into  an  alkaline  state,  and  destroy  the 
animal.  Arbuthnot. 

'Tis  your's  to  shake  the  soul, 
With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  mustard  bowl. 

Pope. 

Stick  your  candle  in  a  bottle,  a  coffee  cup,  or  a 
mustard  pot.  Swift. 

To  Mu'steu,  mus'tur.98  v.  n.  To  assem- 
ble in  order  to  form  an  army. 

Why  docs  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 
So  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ?  Shaksp. 

They  reach  the  destin'd  place, 
And  muster  there,  and  round  the  centre  swarm, 
And  draw  together.  Blackmore. 

To  MU'STER,  mus'tur.  v.  a.  [mousteren, 
Dutch.]  To  bring  together;  to  form  into 

an  army. 

The  captain,  half  of  whose  soldiers  are  dead,  and 
the  other  quarter  never  mustered  nor  seen,  demands 
payment  of  his  whole  account.  Spenser. 

Had  we  no  quarrel  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy.  Shaksp. 

I'll  muster  up  my  friends,  and  meet  your  grace. 

Shakspeare. 

The  principal  scribe  of  the  host  mustered  the  peo- 
ple. 2  Kings. 

I  could  muster  up  as  well  as  you, 
My  giants  and  my  witches  too.  Donne. 

A  daw  tricked  himself  up  with  all  the  gay 
feathers  he  could  muster.  VEslrange. 

Old  Anchises 
Review'd  his  mustered  race,  and  took  the  tale. 

Dryden. 

All  the  wise  sayings  and  advices  which  philoso- 
phers could  muster  up  to  this  purpose,  have  proved 
ineffectual  to  the  common  people.  Tillotson. 

A  man  might  have  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
men  in  his  family,  without  being  heir  to  Adam,  and 
might  muster  them  up,  and  lead  them  out  against 
the  Indians.  Locke. 

Having  mustered  up  all  the  forces  he  could  think 
of,  the  clouds  above,  and  the  deeps  below:  these, 
says  he,  are  all  the  stores  we  have  for  water;  and 
Moses  directs  us  to  no  other  for  the  causes  of  the 
delude.  Woodward. 

Mu'ster,  mus'tur.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  review  of  a  body  of  forces. 

All  the  names 
Of  thy  confederates  too,  be  no  less  great 
In  hell  than  here:  that  when  we  would  repeat 
Our  strengths  in  muster,  we  may  name  you  all. 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  A  register  of  forces  mustered 

Ye  publish  the  musters  of  your  own  bands,  and 

proclaim  them  to  amount  to  thousands.        Hooker. 

Deception  takes  wrong  measures,  and  makes  false 


musters,  which  sounds  a  retreat  instead  of  a  charge, 
and  a  charge  instead  of  a  retreat.  South . 

3.  A  collection:  as,  a  muster  of  peacocks. 

Ainsivorth. 

4.  To  pass  Muster.   To  be  allowed. 

Such  excuses  will  not  pass  muster  with  God,  who 
will  allow  no  man's  idleness  to  be  the  measure  of 
possible  or  impossible.  South. 

Double  dealers  may  pass  muster  for  a  while:  but 
all  parties  wash  their  hands  of  them  in  the  conclu- 
sion. L'  Estrange. 
Mu'sterbook,  mus'tur-book.  n.  s.  [mus- 
ter and  book.]  A  book  in  which  the  for- 
ces are  registered. 

Shadow  will  serve  for  summer:  prick  him:  for  we 
have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the  musterbook. 

Shakspeare. 

Mu'stermaster,  mus'tur-ma-stur.  n.  s. 
[?nuster  and  master.]  One  who  super- 
intends the  muster  to  prevent  frauds. 

A  noble  gentleman,  then  mustermaster  was  ap- 
pointed embassador  unto  the  Turkish  emperor. 

Knolles'  History. 

Mustermastcrs  carry  the  ablest  men  in  their  pock- 
ets. Raleigh. 
Mu'ster-roll,  mus'tur-role.  n.  s.  [mus- 
ter and  roll.]  A  register  of  forces. 

How  many  insignificant  combatants  are  there  in 
the  christian  camp,  that  only  lend  their  names  to 
fill  up  the  muster-roll,  but  never  dream  of  ^oing 
upon  service?  Decay  of  Piety. 

One  tragick  sentence,  if  I  dare  deride, 
Which  Betterton's  grave  action  dignify'd; 
Or  well-mouth'd  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaims, 
Though  but  perhaps  a  muster-roll  of  names.    Pope. 

Mu'stilv,  mus'te-le.  adv.  [from  musty.] 
Moudily. 

Mu'stiness,  mus't£-n£s.  n.  s.  [from  mus- 
ty.]   Mould;  damp  foulness. 
Keep  them  dry  and  free  from  mustiness.  Evelyn. 

Mu'sty,  mus'te.  adj.  [from  must.] 

1.  Mouldy;  spoiled  with  damp;  moist  and 
fetid. 

Was 't  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  short  and  musty  straw.  Shaksp. 

Pistachios,  so  they  be  good  and  not  musty,  made 
into  a  milk,  are  an  excellent  nourisher.         Bacon. 

Let  those  that  go  by  water  to  Gravesend  prefer 
lying  upon  the  boards,  than  on  musty  infectious 
straw.  Harvey. 

2.  Stale;  spoiled  with  age. 

While  the  grass  grows — the  proverb  is  somewhat 
musty.  Shaksp. 

5.  Vapid  with  fetidness. 

Let  not,  like  Nrevius,  every  error  pass; 
The  musty  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greasy  glass.     Pope. 
4.  Dull;  heavy;  wanting  activity;  wanting 
practice  in  the  occurrences  of  life. 

Xantippe,  being  married  to  a  bookish  man  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  forced  to  take  his 
affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit  him  up  now 
and  then,  that  he  may  not  grow  musty  and  unfit  for 
conversation.  Spectator. 

Mutabi'lity,  mu-ta-bil'le-te*.  n.  s.  [muta- 
bilite,  Fr.  mutabilis,  Latin.] 

1 .  Changeableness;  not  continuance  in  the 
same  state. 

The  mutability  of  that  end,  for  which  they  are 
made,  maketh  them  also  changeable.  Hooker. 

My  fancy  was  the  air,  most  free, 
And  full  of  mutability, 
Big  with  chimeras.  Svekling. 

Plato  confesses  that  the  heavens  and  the  frame  of 
the  world  are  corporeal,  and  therefore  subject  to 
mutability.  Stilling  fleet. 

2.  Inconstancy;  change  of  mind. 

Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability.       Shakspeare. 
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Mu'table,  imi'ta-bl.*06    adj.  [inutabitis, 
Latin.] 

1.  Subject  to  change;  alterable. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  na- 
ture, accidental  in  their  production,  and  mutable  in 
their  continuance,  yet  God's  prescience  is  as  certain 
in  him  as  the  memory  is  or  can  be  in  us.       South. 

2.  Inconstant;  unsettled. 

For  the  mutable  rank-scented  many, 
Let  them  regard  me,  as  I  do  not  flatter.      Shaksp. 

I  saw  thee  mutable 
Of  fancy,  fcar'd  lest  one  day  thou  would'st  leave 
me.  Milton. 

Mu'tableness,  mu'ta-bl-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
mutable.]  Changeableness;  uncertainty; 
instability. 
Muta'tion,  mu-ta'shun.  n.  s.   [mutation, 
Fr.  mutatio,  Lat]  Change;  alteration. 

His  honour 
Was  nothing  but  mutation,  ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse.  Shakspeare. 

The  vicissitude  or  mutations  in  the  superior  globe 
are  no  fit  matter  for  this  present  argument.   Bacon- 
To  make  plants  grow  out  of  the  sun  or  open  air 
k  a  great  mutation  in  nature,  and  may  induce  a 
change  in  the  seed.  Bacon. 

MU  TE,  mute.  adj.  [muet,  French;  mutux, 
Latin.] 

1.  Silent;   not  vocal;  not  having  the  use 
of  voice. 

Why  did  he  reason  in  my  soul  implant, 
And  speech,  th'  effect  of  reason?     To  the  mute 
My  speech  is  lost;  my  reason  to  the  brute.  Dryden. 

Mute  solemn  sorrow,  free  from  female  noise, 
Such  as  the  s^ajesty  of  grief  destroys.         Dryden. 

2.  Having  nothing  to  say. 

Say  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word, 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility.  Shakspeare. 

All  sat  mute, 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts.  Milton. 

All  the  heavenly  choir  stood  mute, 
And  silence  was  in  heav'n.  Milton. 

The  whole  perplex'd  ignoble  crowd, 
Mute  to  my  questions,  in  my  praises  loud, 
Echo'd  the  word.  Prior. 

Mute,  mute.  n.  s. 

1.  Or.e  that  has  no  power  of  speech. 
Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth 

Speak  freely  of  our  acts;  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tonguelcss  mouth. 

Shaksjycare. 
Your  mute  I'll  be; 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  my  eyes  not  see. 

Shakfpeare. 
He  that  never  hears  a  word  spoken,  no  wonder  if 
he  remains  speechless;  as  one  must  do,  who  from  an 
infant  should  be  bred  up  amongst  mutes,  and  have 
no  teaching.  Holder. 

Let  the  figures,  to  which  art  cannot  give  a  voice, 
imitate  the  mutes  in  their  actions.  D)  yden. 

2.  A  letter  which  without  a   vowel  can 
make  no  sound. 

Grammarians  note  the  easy  pronunciation  of  a 
mute  before  a  liquid,  which  doth  not  therefore  ne- 
cessarily make  the  preceding  vowel  long 

Holder^s  Elements  of  Speech. 
To  Mute,  mute.  v.  n.  [mutir,  Fr.]     To 
dung  as  birds. 

Mine  eyes  being  open,  the  sparrows  muted  warm 
dung  into  mine  eyes.  Tobit. 

I  could  not  fright  the  crows, 
Or  the  least  bird  from  muting  on  my  head . 

Ben  Jonson. 
The  bird  not  being  able  to  digest  the  fruit,  from 
her  inconvcrted  muting  ariseth  this  plant.    Brown. 
Mu'tely,  mute'le.  adv.  [from  mute]  Si- 
lently; not  vocally. 

Driving  dumb  silence  from  the  portal  door, 
Where  she  had  mutely  sat  two  hours  before.  Milton. 
To  Mu'tilate,  mu'til-late.  v.  a.  \jnuti- 


ler,  Fr.  mutilo,   Lat.]     To   deprive  of 
some  essential  part. 

Such  fearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or  muti- 
late the  integrity  of  Adam,  preventively  conceive 
the  creation  of  thirteen  ribs.  Brown. 

Sylburgius  justly  complains  that  the  place  is  mu- 
tilated. Stilling  fleet. 
Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  there  is 
none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of 
Sappho.  Jtddison. 
Aristotle's  works  were  corrupted,  from  Strabo's 
account  of  their  having  been  mutilated  and  consum- 
ed with  moisture.  Baker. 
Mutii.a'tion,  mu-te-li'shin.  n.  s.  [muti- 
lation, Fr.  mutilatio,  from  mutilo,  Lat.] 
Deprivation  of  a  limb,  or  any  essential 
part. 

The  subject  hath  been  oppressed  by  fines,  impri- 
sonments, mutilations,  pillories,  and  banishments. 

Clarendon. 

Mutilations  are  not  transmitted  from  father  to 

son,  the  blind  begetting  such  as  can  see:  cripples, 

mutilate  in  their  own  persons,  do  come  out  perfect 

in  their  generations.  Brown. 

MU'TINE,  mu'tin.140   n.  s.  [mutin,  Fr.] 

A  mutineer;  a  mover  of  insurrection. 

Not  in  use. 

In  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep;  methought  1  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutives  in  the  bilboes.  Shukspeare. 

Like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  a  while.  Shakspeare. 

Mutine'er,  mu-tin-neer'.  n.  s.  [from  mu- 
tin, Fr.]  A  mover  of  sedition;  an  oppo 
ser  of  lawful  authority. 

The  war  of  the  duke  of  Urbin,  head  of  the  Spa- 
nish mutineers,  was  unjust.  Bacon. 

Set  wide  the  mufti's  garden-gate ; 
For  there  our  mutineers  appoint  to  meet.    Dryden. 
They  have  cashiered  several  of  their  followers  as 
mutineers,  who  have  contradicted  them  in  political 
conversations.  Addison. 

Mu'tinous,  mu'tin-nus.314  adj.  [mutine, 
Fr.]  Seditious;  busy  in  insurrection; 
turbulent. 

It  tauntingly  replied 
To  th'  discontented  members,  th'  mutinous  parts, 
That  envied  his  receipt.  Shakspeare. 

The  laws  of  England  should  be  administered,  and 
the  mutinous  severely  suppressed.  Hayivard. 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that  if  persuasion  fail, 
Force  may  against  the  mutinous  prevail.       Waller. 

My  ears  are  deaf  with  this  impatient  crowd; 
Their  wants  are  now  grown  mutinous  aud  loud. 

Dryden. 

Mu'tinously,  mu'tin-nus-le.  adv.  [from 
mutinous.]  Seditiously;  turbulently. 

A  woman,  a  young  woman,  a  fair  woman,  was  to 
govern  a  people  in  nature  mutinously  proud,  and  al- 
ways before  used  to  hard  governours.  Sidney. 

Men  imprudently  often,  seditiously  and  mutinous- 
ly sometimes,  employ  their  zeal  for  persons.  Sprat. 

Mu'tinousness,  mu'tin-nus-n£s.  n.  s. 
[from  mutinous.]  Seditiousness;  turbu- 
lence. 
To  Mu'tiny,  mu'te-ne.  v.  n.  [mutiner, 
Fr.]  To  rise  against  authority;  to  make 
insurrection;  to  move  sedition. 

The  spirit  of  my  father  begins  to  mutiny  against 
this  servitude.  Shakspeare. 

The  people  mutiny,  the  fort  is  mine, 
And  all  the  soldiers  to  my  will  incline.  Waller. 

When  Caesar's  army  mutinied,  and  grew  trouble- 
some, no  argument  could  appease  them.         South. 
Mu'tiny,  mu'te-ne.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Insurrection;  sedition. 

The  king  fled  to  a  strong  castle,  where  he  was 
gathering  forces  to  suppress  this  mutiny.       Sid7iey. 
|  I'  til'  war, 


Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  shew '4 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them.  Shakspeare 

In  most  strange  postures 
We've  seen  him  set  himself. 
— There's  mutiny  in  's  mind.  Shakspeare 

Less  than  if  this  frame 
Of  heav'n  were  falling,  and  these  elements 
In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 
The  stedfast  earth.  Milton- 

Soldiers  grow  pernicious  to  their  master  who  be 
comes  their  servaut,  and  is  in  danger  of  their  muti- 
nies, as  much  as  any  government  of  seditious. 

Temple 

To  MU'TTER,  mut'tur.98  v.  n.  [mutire, 
mussarc,  Lat.]  To  grumble;  to  mur- 
mur. 

What  would  you  ask  me,  that  I  would  deny, 
Or  stand  so  mutt'Hng  on!  Shakspeare* 

How!  what  does  his  cashier'd  worship  mutter? 

Shakspeare . 

Sky  lowr'd,  and  mutfring  thunder  some  sad  drops 
Wept,  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original !  Milton. 

They  may  trespass,  and  do  as  they  please;  no 
man  dare  accuse  them,  not  so  much  as  mutter 
against  them.  Burton. 

Bold  Britons,  at  a  brave  bear-garden  fray, 
Are  rous'd ;  and  clatt'ring  sticks  cry,  play,  play,  play; 
Mean  time  your  filthy  foreigner  will  stare, 
And  mutter  to  himself,  ha,  gens  barbare! 
And  it  is  well  he  mutters,  well  for  him; 
Our  butchers  else  would  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

Dryden. 

When  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful  female  was  cut 
out,  it  could  not  forbear  muttering.  Mdison. 

To  Mu'tter,  mut'tur.  v.  a.  To  utter  with 
imperfect  articulation;  to  grumble 
forth. 

Amongst  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered, 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions.      Shaksp. 

A  kind  of  men,  so  loose  of  soul, 
That  in  their  sleep  will  mutter  their  affairs.  Shaksp. 
Your  lips  have  spoken  lies,  your  tongue  hath 
muttered  perverseness.  Isaiah. 

A  hateful  prattling  tongue, 
That  blows  up  jealousies,  and  heightens  fears, 
By  muttering  pois'nous  whispers  in  men's  ears. 

Creech. 

Mu'tter,  mut'tiir.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Murmur;  obscure  utterance. 
Without  his  rod  revers'd, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady.  Milton. 

Mu'tterer,  mut'tur-ur.666n.  s.  [from  mut- 
ter.^ Grumbler;  murmurer. 

Mu'tteringly,  mut'tfir-ing-le.  adv. 
[from  muttering.']  With  a  low  voice; 
without  distinct  articulation. 

MU'TTON,  mut't'n.103  17°  n.  s.  [mouton, 
Fr.J 

1.  The  flesh  of  sheep  dressed  for  food. 

The  fat  of  roasted  »mttton  or  beef,  falling  on  the 
birds  will  baste  them.  Swift. 

2.  A  sheep.  Now  only  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage. 

Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  7?iut- 

tons.  Shakspeare. 

The  flesh  of  muttons  is  better  tasted  where  the 

sheep  feed  upon  wild  thyme  and  wholesome  herbs. 

Bacon. 
Within  a  few  days  were  brought  out  of  the  coun- 
try two  thousand  muttons.  Hayward. 
Muttonfi'st,  miit't'n-fist.  n.   s.   [mutton 
awijist.]   A  hand  large  and  red. 
Will  he  who  saw  the  soldiers  muttonfist, 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  list 
To  witness  truth?  Dryden. 
MUTUAL,  mu'tsluWd.*63  adj.  [mutuel, 
Fr.  mutuus,  Lat.)     Reciprocally;  each 
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acting  in  return  or  correspondence  to 

the  other. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  musick.  Shakspeare. 

What  should  most  excite  a  mutual  flame 
Your  rural  cares  and  pleasures  are  the  same.  Pope. 
Mu'tually,  mu'tshu-al-le.    adv.    [from 
mutualT]   Reciprocally;  in  return. 

He  never  bore 
Like  labour  with  the  rest;  where  th'  other  instru- 
ments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 
And  mutually  participate.  Shakspeare. 

Dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page, 
Who  mutually  hath  answer'd  my  affection.  Shaksp. 

The  tongue  and  pen  mutually  assist  one  another, 
writing  what  we  speak,  and  speaking  what  we  write. 

Holder. 

Pellucid  substances  act  upon  the  rays  of  light  at 
a  distance,  in  refracting,  reflecting  and  inflecting 
them,  and  the  rays  mutually  agitate  the  parts  of 
those  substances  at  a  distance  for  heating  them. 

Newton. 

They  mutually  teach,  and  are  taught,  that  lesson 
•f  vain  confidence  and  security.  Jltterbwy. 

May  I  the  sacred  pleasures  know 
Of  strictest  amity,  nor  ever  want 
A  friend  with  whom  I  mutually  may  share 
Gladness  and  anguish.  Philips. 

Mutua'li  iy,  mu-tshu-al'le-te.  n.  s.  [from 
mutual.']    Reciprocation. 

Villanous  thoughts,  Roderigo!  when  these  mutu- 
alities so  marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the 
incorporate  conclusion.  Shakspeare. 

Mu'zzle,  muz'zl.406  n.  s.  [tnuseau,  Fr.] 

1.  The  mouth  of  any  thing;  the  mouth  of 
a  man  in  contempt. 

But  ever  and  anon  turning  her  muzzle  toward  me, 
she  threw  such  a  prospect  upon  me,  as  might  well 
have  given  a  surfeit  to  any  weak  lover's  stomach. 

Sidney. 

Huygens  has  proved,  that  a  bullet  continuing  in 
the  velocity  with  which  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the 
cannon,  would  require  twenty-five  years  to  pass 
from  us  to  the  sun.  Cheyne. 

If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  or  broken,  stir  the 
fire  with  the  tongs;  if  the  tongs  be  not  at  hand,  use 
the  muzzle  of  the  bellows.      Swift's  Rules  to  Serv. 

2.  A  fastening  for  the  mouth,  which  hin- 
ders to  bite. 

The  fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint;  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  every  innocent.         Shaksp. 

Greyhounds,  snowy  fair, 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cours'd  around  his 

chair; 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 

Dryden. 
fo  Mu'zzle,  muz'zl.  -v.  n.  To  bring  the 
mouth  near. 

The  bear  muzzles,  and  smells  to  him,  puts  his 
nose  to  his  mouth  and  to  his  ears,  and  at  last  leaves 
him.  VEstrange. 

To  Mu'zzlk,  mQz'zl.  v.  a. 

1.  To  bind  the  mouth. 

This  butcher's  cur  is  venom  mouth 'd,  and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him;  therefore  best 
Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.  Shakspeare. 

The  bear,  the  boar,  and  every  savage  name, 
Wild  in  effect,  though  in  appearance  tame, 
Lay  waste  thy  woods,  destroy  thy  blissful  bow'r, 
And  muzzled  though  they  seem,  the  mutes  devour 

Dryden. 

Through  town  with  slow  and  solemn  air, 
Led  by  the  nostril,  walks  the  muzzled  bear.     Gay. 

2.  To  fondle  with  the  mouth  close.  A  low 
word. 


The  nurse  was  then  muzzling  and  coaxing  of  the 
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To  restrain  from  hurt. 

My  dagger  muzzled 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove, 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous.       Shakspeare. 

My,  mi,  or  me.  pronoun  possessive.  [See 
Mine.]  Belonging  to  me.  My  is  used 
before  a  substantive,  and  mine  ancient- 
ly and  properly  before  a  vowel.  My  is 
now  commonly  used  indifferently  before 
both.  My  is  used  when  the  substantive 
follows,  and  mine  when  it  goes  before: 
as,  this  is  my  book;  this  book  is  mine. 

Her  feet  she  in  my  neck  doth  place.         Spenser. 

I  conclude  my  reply  with  the  words  of  a  christian 
poet.  Bramhall. 

If  my  soul  had  free  election 
To  dispose  of  her  affection.  Waller. 

I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a  journal.   Jlddis. 

My'nchen,  min'tshen.  n.s.  [mynchen, 
Sax.]   A  nun.  Diet. 

My'ography,  mi-6g'gra-fe.116  187  61s  n.  s. 
[r*.voypx<ptx.]  A  description  of  the  mus- 
cles. 

My'ology,  mi-ol'lo-je.116187  n.s.  [my- 
ologies Fr.]  The  description  and  doc- 
trine of  the  muscles. 

To  instance  in  all  the  particulars,  were  to  write 
a  whole  system  of  myology.  Cheyne. 

My'opy,  mi'6-pe.  n.s.  [^mI.]  Shortness 
of  sight. 

My'riad,  mir're-ad.108 109  n.  s.  [^vptui.] 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thousand. 

2.  Proverbially  any  great  number. 
Assemble  thou, 

Of  all  those  myriads,  which  we  lead,  the  chief. 

Milton. 

Are  there  legions  of  devils  who  are  continually 
designing  and  working  our  ruin?  there  are  also  my- 
riads of  good  angels  who  are  more  cheerful  and 
officious  to  do  us  good.  Tillotson. 

Safe  sits  the  goddess  in  her  dark  retreat; 
Around  her,  myriads  of  ideas  wait, 
And  endless  shapes.  Prior. 

mer'me-dun.166  n.  s.  [f*.vpw 


Myrmidon, 

«J»v.J    Any  rude  ruffian;  so  named  from 
the  soldiers  of  Achilles. 

The  mass  of  the  people  will  not  endure  to  be  go- 
verned by  Clodius  and  Curio,  at  the  head  of  their 
myrmidons,  though  these  be  ever  so  numerous,  and 
composed  of  their  own  representatives.  Swift. 

Myro'balan,  me-rob'a-lan,  or  mi-rob'a- 
lan.187  n.  s.  [myrobalanus,  Latin.]  A 
fruit. 

The  myrobalans  are  a  dried  fruit,  of  which  we 

have  five  kinds:  they  are  fleshy,  generally  with  a 

stone  and  kernel,  having  the  pulpy  part  more  or  less 

of  an  austere  acrid  taste:  they  are  the  production 

of  five  different  trees  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 

where  they  are  eaten  preserved.  Hill. 

The  myrobalan  hath  parts  of  contrary  natures; 

for  it  is  sweet,  and  yet  an  astringent.  Bacon. 

Myro'polist,  me-rop'po-list,  or  mi-rop'- 

po-list.157  BiS    n.  s.    [iJtZfot  and  ■zruXta.] 

One  who  sells  unguents. 

Myrrh,  me'r.108  109  n.  s.  [myrrha,  Latin; 
myrrhe,  Fr.]  A  gum. 

Myrrh  is  a  vegetable  product  of  the  gum  resin 
kind,  sent  to  us  in  loose  granules  from  the  size  of  a 
pepper-corn  to  that  of  a  walnut,  and  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  with  more  or  less  of  an  admixture  of 
yellow:  its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid,  with  a  peculiar 
aromatick  flavour,  but  very  nauseous:  its  smell  is 
strong,  but  not  disagreeable:  it  is  brought  from  Ethi- 
opia, but  the  tree  which  produces  it  is  wholly  un- 


known.    Our  myrrh  is  the  very  drug  known  by  the 
ancients  under  the  same  name.  Hill. 

The  myrrhe  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

Spenser. 

I  dropt  in  a  little  honey  of  roses,  with  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  myrrh.  Wiseman. 

My'rrhine,  meVrin.140  adj.  [myrrhinus, 
Lat.]   Made  of  the  myrrhine  stone. 

How  they  quaff  in  gold, 
Crystal  and  myrrhine  cups,  imboss'd  with  gems 
And  studs  of  pearl.  Milton. 

My'rtiform,  meVte-form.  adj.  [myrtus, 
Latin,  and  ybrm.]  Having  the  shape  of 
myrtle. 
My'rtle,  mer'tl.108  10£)  n.  s.  [myrtus,  Lat. 
myrte,  Fr.]  A  fragrant  tree  sacred  to 
Venus. 

The  flower  of  the  myrtle  consists  of  several  leaves 
disposed  in  a  circular  order,  which  expand  in  form 
of  a  rose;  upon  the  top  of  the  foot-stalk  is  the 
ovary,  which  has  a  short  starlike  cup,  divided  at 
the  top  into  five  parts,  and  expanded;  the  ovary 
becomes  an  oblong  umbilicated  fruit,  divided  into 
three  cells,  which  are  full  of  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

Milltr. 
There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  girdle 
Imbroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle.         Shaksp. 

I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grand  sea.  Shakspeare. 

Democritus  would  have  Concord  like  a  fair  vir- 
gin, holding  in  one  hand  a  pomegranate,  in  the  other 
a  bundle  ofinyrtle;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  these 
trees,  that  if  they  be  planted,  though  a  good  space 
one  from  the  other,  they  will  meet,  and  with  twin- 
ing one  embrace  the  other.  Peacham. 

Nor  can  the  muse  the  gallant  Sidney  pass 
The  plume  of  war!  with  early  laurels  crown'd, 
The  lover's  myrtle  and  the  poet's  bay.      Thomson. 
Myse'lf,  me-self.  n.  s.  [my  and  self.] 

1.  An  emphatical  word  added  to  /;  as,  I 
myself  do  it,  that  is,  not  I  by  proxy;  not 
another. 

As  his  host, 
I  should  against  his  murth'rer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  reciprocal  of  /,  in  the  oblique  case. 
They  have  missed  another  pain,  against  which  I 

should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  defend  myself.    Sivift. 

3.  /  is  sometimes  omitted,  to  give  force 
to  the  sentence. 

Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  try  to  gain  his  pardon.  Jlddison. 

Mysiago'gue,  mis'ta-gog.338  n.  s.  [/u.vrtc- 
ywyos;  mystagogus,  Lat.]  One  who  in- 
terprets divine  mysteries;  also  one  who 
keeps  church  relicks,  and  shews  them 
to  strangers.  Bailey. 

Myste'riarch,  mis-te'r£-ark.  n.  s.  [/uusvi- 
f  *ov  and  <*zx,v.]  One  presiding  over  mys- 
teries. 

Myste'rious,  mis-te're-us.  adj.  \jnyste- 
rieux,  Fr.  from  mystery.] 

1.  Inaccessible  to  the  understanding;  aw- 
fully obscure. 

God  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  apply'd, 
Though  in  mysterious  terms.  Milton 

Then  the  true  Sun  of  knowledge  first  appear'd, 
And  the  old  dark  mysterious  clouds  were  clear'd. 

Denham. 

2.  Artfully  perplexed. 
Those  princes  who  were  distinguished  for  myste- 
rious skill  in  government,  found,  by  the  event,  that 
they  had  ill  consulted  their  own  quiet,  or  the  happi- 
ness of  their  people.  Swift. 
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Mystf/riously,     mis-t£'re-cis-Ie.      adv. 
[from  mysterious.'] 

1.  In  a  manner  above  understanding. 

2.  Obscurely;  enigmatically. 

Our  duty  of  preparation  contained  in  this  one 
word,  try  or  examine,  being  after  the  manner  of 
mysteries,  mysteriously  and  secretly  described  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  in  it  very  much  du- 
ty. Taylor. 
Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant.  Milton. 
Myste'riousness,  mis-te're-us-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  mysterious.] 

1.  Holy  obscurity. 

My  purpose  is,  to  gather  together  into  an  union 
all  those  several  portions  of  truth,  and  differing  ap- 
prehensions of  mysteriousness.  Taylor. 

2.  Artful  difficulty  or  perplexity. 

To  My'sterize,   mis'te-rize.  v.   a.  [from 
mystery.]  To  explain  as  enigmas. 

Mysterizing  their  ensigns,  they  make  the  particu- 
lar ones  of  the  twelve  tribes  accommodable  unto  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack.  Brown. 

MY'STERY,    mis'te-re.   ??.  s.    \j*.vmpuv ; 
mystere,  Fr.] 

1.  Something  above  human  intelligence; 
something  awfully  obscure. 

They  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries,  which  heav'n 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know.  Shakspeare. 

Upon  holy  days  let  the  matter  of  jour  medita- 
tions be  according  to  the  mystery  of  the  day;  and  to 
your  ordinary  devotions  of  every  day,  add  the  prayer 
which  is  fitted  to  the  mystery.  Taylor. 

If  God  should  please  to  reveal  unto  us  this  great 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  or  some  other  mysteries  in  our 
holy  religion,  we  should  not  be  able  to  understand 
them,  unless  he  would  bestow  on  us  some  new  fa- 
culties of  the  mind.  Swift. 

2.  An  enigma;  any  thing  artfully  made 
difficult. 


To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opin- 
ions, here's  the  twin  brother  of  thy  letter.     Shaksp. 

Important  truths  still  let  your  fables  hold, 
And  moral  mysteries  with  art  unfold.  Granville. 
3.  A  trade;  a  calling:  in  this  sense  it 
should,  according  to  JVarburton,  be 
written  mistery,  from  mestier,  French,  a 
trade. 

And  that  which  is  the  noblest  myslerie, 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamy.     Spenser. 

Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries.       Shaksp. 

My'stical,  mis'te-kal.88  >  adj    [mysticus, 

My'stick,  mis'tik.  5      Latin.] 

1.  Sacredly  obscure. 

Let  God  himself  that  made  me,  let  not  man  that 
knows  not  himself,  be  my  instructor,  concerning  the 
mystical  way  to  heaven.  Hooker. 

From  salvation  all  flesh  being  excluded  this  way, 
God  hath  revealed  a  way  mystical  and  supernatural. 

Hooker. 

2.  Involving  some  secret  meaning;  em- 
blematical. 

Ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires!  that  move 
In  mystick  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 

Milton. 

It  is  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament  and  out  of 

it;  but  in  the  sacrament  not  the  natural  truth,  but 

the  spiritual  and  mystical.  Taylor. 

It  is  plain  from  the  Apocalypse,  that  mystical 

Babylon  is  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  Burnet. 

o.  Obscure;  secret. 

Lest  new  fears  disturb  the  happy  state, 
Know,  I  have  search'd  the  mystick  rolls  of  fate. 

Dry  den. 
My'stically,  mis'te-kal-le.   adv.     [from 
mystical.]     In  a  manner,  or  by  an  act, 
implying  some  secret  meaning. 


These  two  in  thy  sacred  bosom  hold, 
Till  mystically  joiu'd  but  one  they  be. 


Donne. 


My'sticalness,  mis'te-kal-n£s.«.a.  [from 
mystical.]  Involution  of  some  secret 
meaning. 

Mytholo'gical,  mlfA-6-lod'je-kal.  adj. 
[from  mythology.]  Relating  to  the  ex- 
plication of  fabulous  history. 

The  original  of  the  conceit  was  probably  hiero 
glypnical,    which  after  became  mythological,  and 
by  tradition  stole  into  a  total  verity,  which  was  but 
partially  true  in  its  covert  sense  and  morality. 

Brown . 

Mytholo'gically,    mlM-6-16d'je-kal-le. 

187  adv.     [from    mythological.]       In   a 

manner  suitable  to  the  system  of  fables. 

Mytho'logist,  me-£A6l'l6-jist.187  n.  *. 
[from  mythology]  A  relator  or  exposi- 
tor of  the  ancient  fables  of  the  heathens. 

The  grammarians  and  mythologists  seem  to  be 
altogether  unacquainted  with  his  writings      Creech. 

It  was  a  celebrated  problem  among  the  ancient 
mythologists,  What  was  the  strongest  thing,  what 
the  wisest,  and  what  the  greatest.  Norris. 

To  Mytho'logize,  me-^/jol'lo-jize.  v.  n. 
[from  mythology.]  To  relate  or  ex- 
plain the  fabulous  history  of  the  hea- 
thens. 

Mytho'logy,  me-fAol'lo-je.187  518  n.  s. 
[/k,u0©j  and  xly(&-;  mythologies  French.] 
System  of  fables;  explication  of  the  fa- 
bulous history  of  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
then world. 

The  modesty  of  mythology  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended: the  scenes  there  are  laid  at  a  distance;  it 
is  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days  of  yore,  and  in  the 
land  of  Utopia.  Bentley. 


N. 


"l^T     en.  is  a  semivowel,   and  has  in   En- 

"*■  9  glish  an  invariable  sound:  as,  no, 
name,  net;  it  is  sometimes  after  m  al- 
most lost;  as,  condemn,  contemn. 

To  Nab,  nib.  v.  a.  [nafi/ia,  Swedish.]  To 
catch  unexpectedly;  to  seize  without 
warning.  A  word  seldom  used  but  in 
low  language. 

Na'cker,  or  Naker,  nak'kur.  n.  s.  [con- 
cha murgritifera,  Latin.]  A  shell  that 
contained  a  pearl. 

NA'DIR,  na'dflr.*"  n.  s.  [Arabick.]  The 
point  under  foot  directly  opposite  the 
zenith. 

As  far  as  four  bright  signs  comprize, 
The  distant  zenith  from  the  nadir  lies.  Creech. 

Naff,  iiif.  n.  s.  [mergus  cirrhatus.]     A 

kind  of  tufted  sea  bird. 
Nag,  nag.  n.  s.  [nagge,  Dutch.] 


1.  A  small  horse.  A  horse  in  familiar  lan- 
guage. 

A  hungry  lion  would  fain  have  been  dealing  with 
good  horse-flesh;  but  the  nag-  would  be  too  fleet. 

VEstrange. 

Thy  nags,  the  leanest  things  alive, 
So  very  hard  thou  lov'st  to  drive.  Prior. 

2.  A  paramour:  in  contempt. 

Your  ribauld  nag  of  Egypt 
Hoists  sails  and  flies.  Shakspeare. 

NAIL,  nale.202  n.  s.  [noegl,  Saxon;  nagel, 

German.] 
1.  The  hard  crust  or  horny   substance   at 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

My  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes.  Shaksp. 

The  meanest  sculptor  in  th'  ^Eniilian  square, 
Can  imitate  in  brass  the  nails  and  hair; 
Expert  in  trifles.  Drydcn. 

The  nails  of  our  fingers  give  strength  to  those 
parts  in  the  various  functions  they  are  put  to;  and 
defend  the  numerous  nerves  and  tendons  that  arc 
under  them.  Kay. 


2.  The  talons  of  birds;  the  claws  or  paws 
of  beasts. 

3.  A  spike  of  metal,  by  which  things  are 
fastened  together. 

As  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another, 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  soon  forgotten.  Shaksp. 

For  the  body  of  ships,  no  nation  doth  equal  Eng- 
land, nor  for  the  oaken  timber  to  build  them;  and 
we  need  not  borrow  iron  for  spikes  or  nails,  to  fas- 
ten them  together.  Bacon. 

The  load-stoi'e.  mines  in  the  shore  of  India  arc  so 
placed  in  abundance  and  vigour,  that  it  proves  an 
adventure  of  hazard  to  pass  those  coasts  in  a  ship 
with  iron  nails.  Brown. 

A  bcechen  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle  on  a  driven  nail.         Dryden. 

\n  equivocal  word  used  for  the  nail  of  the  hand 
or  foot,  and  for  an  iron  nail  to  fasten  any  thing. 

Watts. 

4.  A  stud;  a  boss. 

I     For  not  the  desk,  with  silver  nails, 
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Nor  bureau  of  expence, 
Norstandish  well  japan'd,  avails 

To  writing  of  good  sense.  Swift. 

5.  A  measure  of  length;  two  inches  and 
a  quarter. 

6.  On  the  nail.  Readily;  immediately; 
without  delay.  I  once  supposed  it  from 
a  counter  studded  with  nails,  but  have 
since  found  in  an  old  record,  solvere  su- 
fter  unguem.  It  therefore  means  into 
the  hand. 

We  want  our  money  on  the  nail, 
The  banker's  ruin'd  if  he  pays.  Swift. 

To  Nail,  nale.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  nails. 

To  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enemies, 
The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 
Of  all  mankind,  with  him  are  crucify 'd.      Milton. 

He  clasp'd  his  hand  upon  the  wounded  part. 
The  second  shaft  came  swift  and  unespy'd, 
And  piere'd  his  hand,  and  naiVd  it  to  his  side. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  stud  with  nails. 

In  golden  armour  glorious  to  behold, 
The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  naii'd  with  gold. 

Dryden. 

Na'iler,  na'lur.98  n.  s.  [from  nail.']  One 
whose  trade  is  to  forge  nails;  a  nail- 
maker. 

NA'KED,  na'kld.99  adj.  [nacob,  Saxon.] 

1.  Wanting  clothes;  uncovered;  bare. 

A  philosopher  being  asked,  in  what  a  wise  man 
differed  from  a  fool?  answered,  Send  them  both 
naked  to  those  who  know  them  not,  and  you  shall 
perceive.  Bacon. 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  suffer  change ; 
As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts.  Milton. 

2.  Unarmed;  defenceless;  unprovided. 

Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
1  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.  Shaksp. 

Ungrateful  men, 
Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords, 
And  let  the  man  that's  injur'd  strike  the  blow. 

Addison. 

3.  Plain;  evident;  not  hidden. 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out.         Shaksp. 

4.  Mere;  bare;  wanting  the  necessary  ad- 
ditions; simple;  abstracted. 

Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  happi- 
ness at  the  hands  of  men,  save  only  a  naked  belief, 
for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude;  but  that 
without  belief  all  other  things  are  as  nothing,  and 
it  is  the  ground  of  those  other  divine  virtues. 

Hooker. 
Na'kedly,  na'kid-le.  adv. 

1.  Without  covering. 

2.  Simply;  merely;  barely;  in  the  abstract. 

Though  several  single  letters  nakedly  considered, 
are  found  to  be  articulations  only  of  spirit  or  breath, 
and  not  of  breath  vocalized;  yet  there  is  that  pro- 
perty in  all  letters  of  aptness  to  be  conjoined  in  syl- 
lables. Holder. 

3.  Discoverably;  evidently. 

So  blinds  the  sharpest  counsels  of  the  wise 
This  overshadowing  Providence  on  high, 

And  dazzleth  all  their  clearest-sighted  eyes, 
That  they  see  not  how  nakedly  they  lie.       Daniel. 
Na'kedness,  na'k£d-nes.  n.  s.  [fromna- 

ked.-) 
I.  Nudity;  want  of  covering. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky.  Shakspeare. 
Nor  he  their  outward  only,  with  the  skins 


Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 
Opprobrious!  with  his  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  cover'd  from  his  Father's  sight.    Milton. 

I  entreat  my  gentle  readers  to  sow  on  their  tuck- 
ers again,  and  not  to  imitate  the  nakedness,  but  the 
innocence  of  their  mother  Eve.  Addison. 

Thou  to  be  strong  must  put  off  every  dress, 
Thy  only  armour  is  thy  nakedness.  Prior. 

2.  Want  of  provision  for  defence. 
Spies,  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  are  ye 

^  come.  Genesis. 

3.  Plainness;  evidence;  want  of  conceal- 
ment. 

Why  seek'st  thou  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness.       Shaks. 
Nall,  nail.  n.  s.    An  awl,  such  as  collar- 
makers  or  shoemakers  use. 

Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitleather  and  nail 
With  collars  and  harness.  Tusser. 

NAME,  name.  n.  s.  [nama,  Saxon;  naem, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  discriminative  appellation  of  an 
individual. 

What  is  thy  name? 
— Thou'lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 
— No:  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter  name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 
— My  name 's  Macbeth.  Shakspeare. 

He  called  their  names  after  the  names  his  father 
had  called  them.  Genesis. 

Thousands  there  were  in  darker  fame  that  dwell, 
Whose  names  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  term  by  which  any  kind  or  species 
is  distinguished. 

What's  in  a  name?  That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.     Shaksp. 

If  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in,  should 
have  a  distinct  name,  names  must  be  endless. 

Locke. 

3.  Person. 
They  list  with  women  each  degen'rate  name, 

Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame.  Dryden 

Reputation;  character. 

The  king's  army  was  the  last  enemy  the  west  had 

been  acquainted  with,  and  had  left  no  good  name 

behind.  Clarendon. 

5.  Renown;  fame;  celebrity;  eminence; 
praise;  remembrance;  memory;  dis- 
tinction; honour. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him? 
— Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier; 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas  with  a  valiant  crew, 
And  many  others  of  great  name  and  worth.  Shaks. 

Visit  eminent  persons  of  great  name  abroad;  to 
tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the  fame.         Bacon. 

Here  rest  thy  bones  in  rich  Hesperia's  plains, 
Thy  name,  'tis  all  a  ghost  can  have,  remains. 

Dryden. 
A  hundred  knights 
Approv'd  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name.  Dryd. 

These  shall  be  towns  of  mighty  fame, 
Tho'  now  they  lie  obscure,  and  lands  without  a  name. 

Dryden. 

Bartolus  is  of  great  name;  whose  authority  is  as 
much  valued  amongst  the  modern  lawyers,  as  Papi- 
nian's  was  among  the  ancients.  Baker. 

6.  Power  delegated;  imputed  character. 

In  the  name  of  the  people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we 
Banish  him.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Fictitious  imputation. 

When  Ulysses  with  fallacious  arts, 
Had  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name, 
My  kinsman  fell.  Dryden. 

8.  Appearance;  not  reality;  assumed  cha- 
racter. 

I'll  to  him  again  in  the  name  of  Brook; 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose.  Shakspeare. 

There  is  a  friend  which  is  only  a  friend  in  name. 

Ecclesiasticus. 


9.  An  opprobrious  appellation. 

The  husband 
Bids  her  confess;  calls  her  ten  thousand  names; 
In  vain  she  kneels.  Granville. 

Like  the  watermen  of  Thames 
I  row  by,  and  call  them  names.  Sioift. 

To  Name,  name.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  discriminate  by  a  particular  appel- 
lation imposed. 

1  mention  here  a  son  of  the  king's  whom  Florizel 
I  now  name  to  you;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak  of  Perdita.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  hast  had  seven  husbands,  neither  wast  thou 
named  after  any  of  them.  Tobit- 

His  name  was  called  Jesus,  which  was  so  named 
of  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived.  Luke 

Thus  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work,  Confusion  nom'd. 

Milton. 

2.  To  mention  by  name. 

Accustom  not  thy  mouth  to  swearing:  neither  use 
thyself  to  the  naming  of  the  Holy  One.        Ecclus. 
My  tongue  could  name  whate'er  I  saw.    Milton. 
Those  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size. 

Milton- 

3.  To  specify;  to  nominate. 

Did  my  father's  godson  seek  your  life? 
He  whom  my  father  nam'd?  your  Edgar.     Shaksp. 

Bring  me  him  up  whom  I  shall  name.   I  Samuel. 

Let  any  one  na?ne  that  proposition,  whose  terms 
or  ideas  were  either  of  them  innate.  Locke. 

4.  To  utter;  to  mention. 
Let  my  name  be  named  on  them.  Genesis. 

j.  To  entitle. 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam'd 

Of  them  the  highest.  Milton. 

Na'meless,  name'les.  adj.  [from  name.! 

1 .  Not  distinguished  by  any  discriminative 
appellation. 

On  the  cold  earth  lies  th'  unregarded  king, 
A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing.  Denham. 

The  milky  ivay, 
Fram'd  of  many  nameless  stars.  Waller. 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  shrine  we  trust, 
And  sacred,  place  by  Dryden 's  awful  dust; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  enquiring  eyes. 

Pope. 

2.  One  of  which  the  name  is  not  known 
or  mentioned. 

Little  credit  is  due  to  accusations  of  this  kind, 
when  they  come  from  suspected,  that  is,  from  name- 
Jess  pens.  Atterbury. 

Such  imag'ry  of  greatness  ill  became 
A  nameless  dwelling,  and  an  unknown  name.  Harte. 
Na'mely,    name'le.    adv.   [from   name.l 
Particularly;  specially;   to  mention  by 
name. 

It  can  be  to  nature  no  injury,  that  of  her  we  say 
the  same  which  diligent  beholders  of  her  works  have 
observed;  namely,  that  she  provideth  for  all  living 
creatures  nourishment  which  may  suffice.    Hooker. 

Which  of  these  sorrows  is  be  subject  to? 
To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last; 
Namely,  some  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Shakspeare. 

The  council  making  remonstrances  unto  queen 
Elizabeth,  of  the  continual  conspiracies  against  her 
life;  and  namely,  that  a  man  was  lately  taken,  who 
stood  ready  in  a  very  suspicious  manner  to  do  the 
deed;  advised  her  to  go  less  abroad  weakly  attended. 
But  the  queen  answered,  that  she  had  rather  be 
dead,  than  put  in  custody.  Bacon. 

For  the  excellency  of  the  soul,  namely,  its  power 
of  divining  in  dreams ;  that  several  such  divinations 
have  been  made,  none  can  question.  Addison. 

Solomon's  choice  does  not  only  instruct  us  in  that 
point  of  history,  but  furnishes  out  a  very  fine  moral 
to  us;  namely,  that  he  who  applies  his  heart  to  wis- 
dom, does  at  the  same  time  take  the  most  proper 
method  for  gaining  long  life,  riches,  and  reputation. 

Addison. 
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\  v  mkr,  na'mur.98  n.  s.  [from  name.']  One 

who  calls  or  knows  any  by  name. 
Na'mesake,  name'sake.  n.s.  One  that  has 
the  same  name  with  another. 

Nor  does  the  dog-fish  at  sea  much  more  make  out 
the  dog  of  land,  than  that  his  cognominal,or  name- 
sake in  the  heaveus.  Brown. 
One  author  is  a  mole  to  another:  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  discover  beauties;  they  have  eyes  only 
for  blemishes:  they  can  indeed  see  the  light,  as  is 
said  of  their  namesakes;  but  immediately  shut  their 
eyes.  Addison. 
NAP,  nap.  n.  s.  [hnoeppan,  Sax.  to  sleep.] 

1.  Slumber;  a  short  sleep.     A  word  ludi- 
crously used. 

Mopsa  sat  swallowing  of  sleep  with  open  mouth, 
making  such  a  noise,  as  nobody  could  lay  the  steal- 
ing of  a  nap  to  her  charge.  Sidney. 

Let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  and  I  will  awake  it 
anon.  Shakspeare. 

The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap.  Hudibras. 

So  long  as  I'm  at  the  forge  you  are  still  taking 
your  nap.  V  Estrange. 

2.  [hnoppa,  Saxon.]     Down;  villous  sub- 
stance. 

Amongst  those  leaves  she  made  a  butterfly 
With  excellent  device  and  wond'rous  slight; 

The  velvet  nap,  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie, 
The  silken  down,  with  which  his  back  is  dight. 

Spenser. 
Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to  dress  the  com- 
monwealth, and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it.  Sliakspeare. 
Plants,  though  they  have  no  prickles,  have  a  kind 
of  downy  or  velvet  rind  upon  their  leaves;  which 
down  or  nap  cometh  of  a  subtil  spirit,  in  a  soft  or 
fat  substance.  Bacon. 

Ah!  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid, 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade; 
His  only  coat!  where  dust  confus'd  with  rain 
Roughens  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  stain. 

Swift. 

To  Nap,  nap.  v.  a.   [hnoeppan,  Saxon.] 

To  sleep;  to  be  drowsy  or  secure;  to  be 

supinely  careless. 

They  took  him  napping  in  his  bed.        Hudibras. 

A  wolf  took  a  dog  napping  at  his  master's  door. 

VEstrange. 
What  is  seriously  related  by  Helmont,  that  foul 
linen,  stopt  in  a  vessel  that  hath  wheat  in  it,  will  in 
twenty-one  days  time  turn  the  wheat  into  mice; 
without  conjuring,  one  may  guess  to  have  been  the 
philosophy  and  information  of  some  housewife,  who 
had  not  so  carefully  covered  her  wheat,  but  that  the 
mice  could  come  at  it,  and  were  then  taken  napping 
just  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  their  good  chear. 

Bentley. 

Na'ptaking,  nap'ta-king.  n.  s.  \nafi  and 

take.]    Surprise;  seizure  on  a  sudden; 

unexpected  onset,  like  that  made   on 

men  asleep. 

Naptakings,  assaults,  spoilings,  and  firings,  have 
in  our  forefathers'  days,  between  us  and  France, 
been  common.  Carew. 

NAPE,  nape.  n.  s.  [Of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy. Skinner  imagines  it  to  come  from 
naji,  the  hair  that  grows  on  it;  Junius, 
with  his  usual  Greek  sagacity,  from 
vxTti,  a  hill;  perhaps  from  the  same  root 
•with  knob.]  The  joint  of  the  neck  be- 
hind. 

Turn  jour  eyes  towards  the  napes  of  your  necks, 
and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves. 

Sliakgjjeare. 

Domiliau  dreamed,  the  night  before  he  whs  slain, 

that  a  golden  head  was  growing  out  of  the  nape  of 

his  neck.  Bacon. 

Na'pery,  na'pur-e.   n.  b.  [nafierta,  Hal.] 

Tabie  linen.  Diet. 
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Na'phew,  nafu.  n.  s.  [nafius,  Latin.]  An 
herb. 

Na'phtha,  nap'*//a.  n.  s.  [nafi/uha,  Lat.] 
Naphtha  is  a  very  pure,  clear,  and  thin  mineral 
fluid,  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  with  a  cast  of  brown 
in  it.  It  is  soft  and  oily  to  the  touch,  of  a  sharp 
and  unpleasing  taste,  and  of  a  brisk  and  penetrating 
smell,  of  the  bituminous  kind.  It  is  extremely 
ready  to  take  fire.  Hill. 

Strabo  represents  it  as  a  liquation  of  bitumen.  Jt 
swims  on  the  top  of  the  water  of  wells  and  springs. 
That  found  about  Babylon  is  in  some  springs  whi- 
tish, though  it  be  generally  black,  and  differs  little 
from  petroleum.  Woodward. 

Na'pkin,  nap'kin.  n.  s.  [from  nafi;  which 
etymoiogy  is  oddly  favoured  by  Virgil, 
Tonsisque  ferunt  mantilla  villis;  nafie- 
ria,  Italian."] 


A  cloth  used  at  table  to  wipe  the  hands. 

By  art  were  weaved  napkins,  shirts,  and  coats,  in- 

consumptible  by  fire.  Brown. 

The  same  matter  was  woven  into  a  napkin  at 

Louvain,  which  was  cleansed  by  being  burnt  in  the 

fire.  WUkins. 

Napkins,  Heliogabalus  had  of  cloth  of  gold,  but 

they  were  most  commonly  of  linen,  or  soft  wool. 

Jirbuthnot. 
2.  A  handkerchief.  Obsolete.  This  sense 
is  retained  in  Scotland. 

I  am  glad  F  have  found  this  napkin; 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor. 

Shakspeare . 
Na'pless,  nap'Ies.  adj.  [from  na/i.]  Want- 
ing nap;  threadbare. 

Were  be  to  stand  for  consul,  ne'er  would  he 
Appear  in  the  market  place,  nor  on  him  put, 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility.  Shakspeare. 

Na'ppiness,  nap'pe-n£s.  n.  s.  [from  naji- 

fiy.]  The  quality  of  having  a  nap. 
Na'ppy,  nap'pe.  adj.  [from  nufi.     Lye  de- 
rives it    from    nappe,    Sax.    a    cup.] 
Frothy;  spumy:  from  nap.;  whence  ap- 
ples and  ale  are  called  lamb's  wool. 

When  I  my  thresher  heard, 
With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair'd.  Gay. 

JMRCTSSUS,  nar-sis'siis.81  n.  s.  [Latin; 
narcisse,  Fr.]  A  daffodil. 

Nor  Narcissus  fair 
As  o'er  the  fabled  fountain  hanging  still.  Thomson. 
Narco'tick,  nar-kot'tik.609  adj.  \j«,px.ou; 
narcotique,  Fr.]     Producing  torpor,  or 
stupefaction. 

Narcotick  includes  all  that  part  of  the  materia 
medica,  which  any  way  produces  sleep,  whether 
called  by  this  name,  or  hypnoticks,  or  opiates.  Qiiin. 
The  ancients  esteemed  it  narcotick  or  stupefac- 
tive,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  poisons  by 
Dioscorides.  Brown. 

Nard,  nard.  n.  s.  [nardus,  Latin;  v*^©-.] 

1.  Spikenard;  a  ki'id  of  ointment. 
He  now  is  come 

Info  the  blissful  field,  thro'  groves  of  myrrh, 
And  flow 'ring  odours,  cassia,  nard  and  balm. 

Milton.. 

2.  An  odorous  shrub. 
Smelt,  o'  the  bud  o'  the  briar, 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire.  Ben  Jonson. 

Nare,  nare.  n.  s.  [naris,  Lat.]  A  nostril: 

not  used,  except    as  in  the  following 

passage,  in  affectation. 
There  is  a  Machiavelian  plot, 

Though  every  nare  olfact  it  not.  Hudibras. 

Na'hrable,  na'ra-bl.81  406  adj.  [from  nar- 
ro, Lat.]  Capable  to  be  told  or  related. 
To  Na'rratk, liar' rate.81  v.  a.\_narro,  Lat.] 

To  relate;  to  tell:  a  word  only  used  in 

Scotland. 
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NARRA'TION,  nar-ra'shun.  n.  a.\nar- 
ratio,  Lat.  narration,  Fr.]  Account;  re- 
lation; history. 

He  did  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  nanation. 

Abbot. 

They  that  desire  to  look  into  the  narrations  of 
the  story,  or  the  variety  of  the  matter,  we  have 
been  careful  might  have  profit.  2  Maccabees. 

This   commandment,   containing,    among   other 
things,  a  narration  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  i 
commonly  read.  White. 

Homer  introduces  the  best  instructions,  in  the 
midst  of  the  plainest  narrations.  Broome. 

Na'rrative,  nip'rl-tiv^12  adj.  [narratif- 
-ve,  Fr.  from  narro,  Lat.] 

1.  Relating;  giving  an  account. 
To  judicial  acts  credit  ought  to  be  given,  though 

the  words  be  narrative.  Ayhffe. 

2.  Storytelling;  apt  to  relate  to  things  past. 

Age,  as  Davenant  says,  is  always  narrative. 

Dryden . 
The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant  and  the  sage, 
And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old  age.     Pope. 

Na'rrative,  nar'ra-tiv.  n.  s.  A  relation; 
an  account;  a  story. 

In  the  instructions  I  give  to  others,  concerning 
what  they  should  do,  take  a  narrative  of  what  yon 
have  done.  South. 

Cynthio  was  much  taken  with  my  narrative. 

Tatler. 
Na'rratively,  nar'ra-tiv-le.  adv.  [from 
narrative.]  By  way  of  relation. 

The  words  of  all  judicial  acts  are  written  narrar 
tively,  unless  it  be  in  sentences  wherein  dispositive 
and  enacting  terms  are  made  use  of.  Ayliffe. 

Narra'tor,  nar-ra'tur.166  n.  s.  [nurrateur, 
Fr.  from  narro,  Lat.]  A  teller;  a  re- 
later. 

Consider  whether  the  narrator  be  honest  and 
faithful,  as  well  as  skilful;  whether  he  hath  no  pe- 
culiar gain  or  profit  by  believing  or  reporting  it. 

Watts. 
NA'RROW,  nar'ro.   adj.   [neapu,   Sax. 

from  nyp..] 
1.  Not  broad  or  wide;  having  but  a  small 
distance  from  side  to  side. 

Edward  from  Belgia, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  thro'  the  narrow  seas.  Shaks. 
The  angel  stood  in  a  narrow  place,  where  was  no 
way  to  turn  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

Numbers. 
In  a  narrow  bottom'd  ditch  cattle  cannot  turn. 

Mortimer. 
By  being  too  few,  or  of  an  improper  figure  and 
dimension  to  do  their  duty  in  perfection,  they  be- 
come narrow  and  incapable  of  performing  their 
native  function.  Blackmore. 

2.  Small;  of  no  great  extent:  used  of  time 
as  well  as  place. 

From  this  narrmo  time  of  gestation  may  ensue  a 
smallness  in  the  exclusion;  but  this  iuferreth  no  in- 
formity.  Brown. 

Though  the  Jews  were  but  a  small  nation,  and 
confined  to  a  narrow  compass  in  the  world,  yet  the 
first  rise  of  letters  and  languages  is  truly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  them.  WiUJns. 
.  Covetous;  avaricious. 

To  narrow  breasts  he  comes  all  wrapt  in  gain, 
To  swelling  hearts  he  shines  in  honour's  fire. 

Sidney. 
.    Contracted;   of  confined   sentiments; 
ungenerous. 

Nothing  more  shakes  any  society  than  mean  di- 
visions between  the  several  orders  of  its  members, 
and  their  narrow-hearted  repining  at  each  other's 
gain.  Sprat. 

Tin'  greatest  understanding  is  nai-roic.  How 
much  of  God  and  nature  is  there,  whereof  we  never 
had  an]  lui  a?  Crew- 
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The  hopes  of  good  from  those,  whom  we  gratify, 
would  produce  a  very  narrow  and  stinted  charity. 

SmallriJge. 

A  salamander  grows  familiar  with  a  stranger  at 
first  sight,  and  is  not  so  narrow-spirited  as  to  ob- 
serve, whether  the  person  she  talks  to,  be  in  breech- 
es or  in  petticoats.  Mdison. 

It  is  with  namnc-soul'd  people  as  with  narrow- 
neck'd  bottles ;  the  less  they  have  in  them  the  more 
noise  they  make  in  pouring  it  out.  Swift. 

5.  Near;  within  a  small  distance. 

Then  Mnestheus  to  the  head  his  arrow  drove, 
But  made  a  glancing  shot,  and  miss'd  the  dove; 
Yet  miss'd  so  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 
Which  fasten'd  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bud.  Dryden. 

6.  Close;  vigilant;  attentive. 

The  orb  he  roam'd 
With  narrow  search;  and  with  inspection  deep 
Consider'd  ev'ry  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles.  Milton. 

Many  malicious  spies  are  searching  into  the  ac- 
tions of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  always  the  best 
prepared  for  so  narrow  an  inspection.         Mdiion. 
To  Na'rrow,  nar'ro.  v.  a.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] 

1.  To  diminish  with   respect  to  breadth 
or  wideness. 

In  the.  wall  he  made  narrowed  rests,  that  the 
beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the  walls  of  the 
house.  1  Kings. 

By  reason  of  the  great  continent  of  Brasilia,  the 
needle  deflecteth  toward  the  land  twelve  degrees; 
but  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  the  land  is 
narrowed,  and  the  sea  on  the  other  side,  it  varieth, 
about  five  or  six.  Brown. 

A  government,  which  by  alienating  the  affections, 
losing  the  opinions,  and  crossing  the  interests  of  the 
people,  leaves  out  of  its  compass  the  greatest  part 
of  their  consent,  may  justly  be  said,  in  the  same 
degrees  it  loses  ground,  to  narroiv  iis  bottom. 

Temple. 

2.  To  contract;  to  impair  in  dignity  of 
extent  or  influence. 

One  science  is  incomparably  above  all  the  rest, 
where  it  is  not  by  corruption  narrowed  into  a  trade, 
for  mean  or  ill-ends,  and  secular  interests;  I  mean, 
theology,  which  contains  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  creatures.  Locke. 

".  To  contract  in  sentiment  or  capacity 
of  knowledge. 

Desuetude  does  contract  and  narrow  our  facul- 
ties, so  that  we  can  apprehend  only  those  things  in 
which  we  are  conversant.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

How  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind,  nan-owed  by  a 
scanty  collection  of  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  it- 
self to  a  more  copious  stock.  Locke. 

Lo!  ev'ry  finish'd  son  returns  to  thee.; 
Bounded  by  nature,  narrow\l  still  by  art, 
A  trifling  head  and  a  contracted  heart.  Pope. 

4.  To  confine:  to  limit. 

I  most  find  fault  with  his  narrowing  too  much 
his  own  bottom,  and  his  unwary  sapping  the  foun- 
dation on  which  he  stands.  Waterland. 

By  admitting  too  many  things  at  once  into  one 
question,  the  mind  is  dazzled  and  bewildered; 
whereas  by  limiting  and  narrowing  the  question, 
^you  take  a  fuller  survey  of  the  whole.  Walts. 

Our  knowledge  is  much  more  narrou>'<i,  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  our  own  solitary  reasonings, 
without  much  reading.  Walls. 

5.  In  farriery. 

A  horse  is  said  to  narrow,  when  he  does  not  take 
ground  enough,  and  does  not  bear  far  enough  out 
to  the  one  hand  or  to  the  other.         Farrier''s  Did. 
Na'rrowly,  nar'ro-le.   adv.  [from  nar- 
row.] 

1.  With  little  breadth  or  wideness;  with 
small  distance  between  the  sides. 

2.  Contractedly;  without  extent. 

The  church  of  England  is  not  so  narrowly  calcu- 
lated, that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regular  species 
of  government.  Sicift. 


3.  Closely;  vigilantly;  attentively. 
My  fellow-schoolmaster 

T)oth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly.  Shakspeare. 

If  it  be  narrowly  considered,  this  colour  will  be 
reprehended  or  encountered,  by  imputing  to  all  ex- 
cellencies in  compositions  a  kind  of  poverty.  Bacon. 

For  a  considerable  treasure  hid  in  my  vineyard, 
search  narrowly  when  I  am  gone.  VEstrange. 

A  man's  reputation  draws  eyes  upon  him  that 
will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of  him.     Mdison. 

4.  Nearly;  within  a  little. 
Some  private  vessels  took  one  of  the  Aquapulca 

ships,  and  very  narrowly  missed  of  the  other.  Sicift. 

5.  Avariciously;  sparingly. 
Na'rrowness,  nar'ro-n£s.  n.  s.  [from  nar- 
row.'] 

1.  Want  of  breadth  or  wideness. 
In  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the 

arch  makes  it  rise  in  height,  or  run  out  in  length. 

Mdison. 

2.  Want  of  extent;  want  of  comprehension. 
That  prince  who  should  be  so  wise  and  godlike, 

as  by  established  laws  of  liberty  to  secure  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  to  the  honest  industry  of 
mankind,  against  the  oppression  of  power  and  nar- 
rowness of  party,  will  quickly  be  too  hard  for  his 
neighbours.  Locke. 

3.  Confined  state;  contractedness. 
The  most  learned  and  ingenious  society  in  Eu- 
rope, confess  the  narronness  of  human  attainments. 

Glanville. 
Cheap  vulgar  art,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  words. 

Denham. 
The  Latin,  a  severe  and  compendious  language, 
often  expresses  that  in  one  word  which  either  the 
barbarity  or  the  narroicness  of  modern  tongues  can- 
not supply  in  more.  Drydcn. 

4.  Meanness;  poverty. 
If  God  will  fit  thee  for  this  passage,  by  taking  off' 

thy  load,  and  emptying  thy  bags,  and  so  suit  the 
narrowness  of  thy  fortune  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
way  thou  art  to  pass,  is  there  any  thing  but  mercy 
in  all  this?  South. 

5.  Want  of  capacity. 
Another  disposition  in  men,  which  makes  them 

improper  for  philosophical  contemplations,  is  not  so 
much  from  the  narrowness  of  their  spirit  and  under- 
standing, as  because  they  will  not  take  time  to  ex- 
tend them.  Burnet. 
Na'hwhale,  nar'hwale.  n.  s.  A  species 
of  whale. 

Those  long  horns  preserved  as  precious  beauties, 
are  but  the  teeth  of  narwhales.  Brown. 

Nas,  nas.  [from  ne  has,  or  has  not.]  Ob- 
solete. 

For  pity'd  is  mishap  that  nas  remedy, 
But  scorn'd  been  deeds  of  fond  foolery.       Spenser. 
Na'sal,  na/zal.8S  adj.  [nasus,  Lat.]     Be- 
long to  the  nose. 

To  pronounce  the  nasals,  and  some  of  the  vowels 
spiritally,  the  throat  is  brought  to  labour,  and  it 
makes  a  guttural  pronunciation.  Holder. 

When  the  discharge  lessens,  pass  a  small  probe 
though  the  nasal  duct  into  the  nose  every  time  it 
is  drest,  in  order  to  dilate  it  a  little.  Sharp. 

Na'sicornous,  naz'e-kor-nus.  adj.  [nasus 
and  cornu.]  Having  the  horn  on  the 
nose. 

Some  unicorns  are  among  insects;  as  those  four 
kinds  of  nasicornous  beetles  described  by  Moffetus. 

Brown. 
Na'stily,  nas'te-le.  adv.  [from  ?iasty.] 

1.  Dirtily;  filthily;  nauseously. 
The  most  pernicious  infection  next  the  plague, 

is  the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisoners  have  been 
long  and  close  and  nastily  kept.  Bacon. 

2.  Obscenely;  grossly. 
Na'stiness,  naVte-nes.  n.  s.  [from  nasty.] 
1.  Dirt;  filth. 


This  caused  the  seditious  to  remain  within  their 
station,  which  by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beast- 
ly multitude,  might  more  filly  be  termed  a  kennel 
than  a  camp.  Hayward. 

Haughty  and  huge,  as  High  Dutch  bride, 
Such  nastiness  and  so  much  pride 
Are  oddly  join'd  by  fate.  Pope. 

2.  Obscenity;  grcssness  of  ideas. 

Their  nastiness,  their  dull  obscene  talk  and  ribal- 
dry, cannot  but  be  very  nauseous  and  offensive  to 
any  who  does  not  baulk  his  own  reason,  out  of  love 
to  their  vice.  South. 

A  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to  better 
purpose,  than  in  the  nastiness  of  Plautus  and  Aris- 
tophanes. Drydtn. 
NA'STY,  nas'te."  adj.  [nast,  nat,  Ger- 
man, wet.] 

1.  Dirty;  filthy;  sordid;  nauseous;  pollut- 
ed. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  answer  to  Luther,  has 
thrown  out  the  greatest  heap  of  nasty  language  that 
perhaps  ever  was  put  together.  Jltlerbury. 

A  nice  man,  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas.  Swift. 

2.  Obscene;  lewd. 
Na'tal,  na'tal.88  adj.  [natal,  Fr.   natalis, 

Latin.]  Native;  relating  to  nativity. 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  III.  princes'  children 
took  names  from  their  natal  places,  as  Edward  of 
Carnarvon,  Thomas  of  Brotherton.  Camden. 

Propitious  star!  whose  sacred  pow'r 
Presided  o'er  the  monarch's  natal  hour, 
Thy  radiant  voyages  for  ever  run.  Prior. 

Na'tation,  na-ia'shun.  n.  s.  [natatio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  swimming. 

In  progressive  motion,  the  aims  and  legs  move 
successively,  but  in  natation  both  together.  Broun. 
Na'thless,  v&th'l&s.  adv.  [na,  that  is,  not, 
the  less,  Saxon.]  Nevertheless;  formed 
thus,  natheless,  nath'less.  Obsolete. 
NathHess,  my  brother,  since  we  passed  are 
Unto  this  point,  we  will  appease  our  jar.    Spenser. 

The  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire, 
NathHess  he  so  endur'd,  'till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call'd 
His  legions.  Milton. 

Na'thmohe,  naY//more.  adv.  [na  the 
more.]  Never  the  more.  Obsolete. 

Yet  nathmore  by  his  bold  hearty  speech, 
Could  bis  blood-frozen  heart  embolden'd  be.  Spens. 
N  A'TiON,na'shun.«.s.  [natio?i,Fr. natio, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  people  distinguished  from  another 
people;  generally  by  their  language, 
original,  or  government. 

If  Edward  III.  had  prospered  in  his  French  wars, 
and  peopled  with  English  the  towns  which  he  won, 
as  he  began  at  Calais  driving  out  the  French,  his 
successors  holding  the  same  course,  would  have  fil- 
led all  France  with  our  nation.  Raleigh. 

A  nation  properly  signifies  a  great  number  of  fa- 
milies derived  from  the  same  blood,  born  in  the 
same  country,  and  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment. Temple. 

2.  A  great  number:  emphatically. 
When  after  battle  I  the  field  have  seen 

Spread  o'er  with  ghastly  shapes,  which  once  were 

men; 
A  nation  crusht!  a  nation  of  the  brave! 
A  realm  of  death!  and  on  this  side  the  grave! 
Are  there,  said  I,  who  from  this  sad  survey, 
This  human  chaos,  carry  smiles  away!         Young. 
Na'tional,  nash'vWal.636  88  adj.  [national, 

French;  from  nation.] 
I.  Pubiick;  general;  not  private;  not  par- 
ticular. 

They  in  their  earthly  Canaan  plac'd, 
Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper:  but  when  sins 
National  interrupt  their  public  peace.  Milton, 

Such  a  national  devotion  inspires  men  with  senti- 
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ments  of  religious  gratitude,  and  swells  their  hearts 
with  joy  and  exultation.  Jlddison. 

The  astonishing  victories  our  armies  have  been 
crowned  with,  were  in  some  measure  the  blessings 
returned  upon  that  national  charity  which  has  been 
so  conspicuous.  Jlddison. 

God,  in  the  execution  of  bis  judgments,  never 
visits  a  people  with  public  and  general  calamities, 
but  where  their  sins  are  public  and  national  too. 

Rogers. 

2.  Bigotted  to  one's  own  country. 

Na'tion  ally,  inish'un-al-le.arfu.  [from  na- 
tional.]  With  regard  to  the  nation. 

The  term  adulterous  chiefly  relates  to  the  Jews, 
who  being  nationally  espoused  to  God  by  covenant, 
every  sin  of  theirs  was  in  a  peculiar  mauncr  spirit- 
ual adultery.  South. 

Na'tionalness,  nash'un-al-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
national.']  Reference  to  the  people  in 
general. 

NATIVE, na'tiv.  adj.  [nativus^M.natif- 
ve,  Fr.] 

1.  Produced  by  nature;  natural,  not  arti- 
ficial. 

She  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough, 
Would  oftentimes  amongst  them  bear  a  part, 

And  strive  to  pass,  as  she  could  well  enough, 
Their  native  musick  by  her  skilful  art.         Spenser. 

This  doctrine  doth  not  enter  by  the  ear, 
But  of  itself  is  native  in  the  breast.  Davies. 

2.  Natural;  such  as  is  according  to  na- 
ture; original. 

The  members  retired  to  their  homes,  reassume 
the  native  sedateness  of  their  temper.  Swift. 

3.  Conferred  by  birth;  belonging  by  birth. 

But  ours  is  a  privilege  ancient  and  native, 
Hangs  not  on  an  ordinance,  or  power  legislative; 
And  first,  'tis  to  speak  whatever  we  please.  Denham. 

4.  Relating  to  the  birth;  pertaining  to  the 
time  or  place  of  birth. 

If  these  men  have  defeated  the  law,  and  outrun 
native  punishment;  though  they  can  outstrip  men, 
they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God.       Shakspeare. 

Many  of  our  bodies  shall  no  doubt, 
Find  native  graves.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Original;  that  which  gave  being. 

Have  I  now  seen  death?  is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust?  O  sight 
Of  terror,  foul,  and  ugly  to  behold.  Milton. 

Na'tive,  na'tiv.157  n.  s. 

1.  One  born  in  any  place;  original  inha- 
bitant. 

Make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives,  under  pre- 
tence of  planting  religion;  God  surely  will  noway 
be  pleased  with  such  sacrifices.  Bacon. 

Tully,  the  humble  mushroom  scarcely  known, 
The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town.  Dryden. 

There  stood  a  monument  to  Tacitus  the  historian, 
to  the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus,  natives  of 
the  place.  Mdison. 

Our  natives  have  a  fuller  habit,  squarer,  and 
more  extended  chests,  than  tbe  people  that  be  be- 
yond us  to  the  south.  Blackmore. 

2.  Offspring. 

Th'  accusation, 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.  Shakspeare. 

N.v'tiveness,  na'tiv-nes.  n.  s.  [from  ;m- 
tive .]  State  of  being  produced  by  na- 
ture. 

NATi'viTY,na-tiv've-te.  n.s.  [nativite,  Fr.] 

1.  Birth;  issue  into  life. 

Concluding  ever  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the  na- 
tivity of  our  Saviour,  in  whose  birth  the  births  of 
all  are  only  blessed.  Bacon. 

They  looked  upon  those  as  the  true  days  of  their 
nativity,  wherein  they  were,  freed  from  the  pains 
a«d  sorrows  of  a  troublesome  world.  Nelson. 

2.  Time,  place,  or  manner  of  birth. 
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My  husband,  and  my  children  both, 
And  you  the  calenders  of  their  nativity, 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast.  Shakspeare. 

They    say    there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers, 
cither  in  nativity,  chance  or  death.         Shakspeare. 

When  I  vow,  1  weep;  and  vows  so  born, 
In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears.  Shaksp. 

Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  Canaan.  Ezekiel. 

3.  State  or  place  of  being  produced. 

These,  in  their  dark  nativity,  the  deep 
Shall  yield  us  pregnant  with  infernal  flame.  Milton. 
NATURAL,  nat'tshu-ral.«»  adj.  [natu- 
ralise Lat.  naturel,  French.] 
1.   Produced  or  effected  by  nature;   not 
artificial. 

There  is  no  natural  motion  of  any  particular 
heavy  body,  which  is  perpetual,  yet  it  is  possible 
from  them  to  contrive  such  an  artificial  revolution 
as  shall  constantly  be  the  cause  of  itself.  Wilkins. 
Illegitimate;  not  legal. 
This  would  turn  the  vein  of  that  we  call  natural, 
to  that  of  legal  propagation;  which  has  ever  been 
encouraged  as  the  other  has  been  disfavoured  by  all 
institutions.  Temple. 

Bestowed  by  nature;  not  acquired. 
If  there  be  any  difference  in  natural  parts,  it 
should  seem  that  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of 
children  born  from  noble  and  wealthy  parents.  Swift. 

4.  Not  forced;  not  far-fetched;  dictated  by 
nature. 

I  will  now  deliver  a  few  of  the  properest  and 
naturallest  considerations  that  belong  to  this  piece. 

Wolton. 

5.  Following  the  stated  course  of  things. 

If  solid  piety,  humility,  and  a  sober  sense  of 
themselves,  is  much  wanted  in  that  sex,  it  is  the 
plain  and  natural  consequence  of  a  vain  and  cor- 
rupt education.  Law. 

Consonant  to  natural  notions. 

Such  unnatural  connections  become,  by  custom,  as 
natural  to  the  mind  as  sun  and  light:  fire  and 
warmth  go  together,  and  so  seem  to  carry  with  them 
as  natural  an  evidence  as  self-evident  truths  them- 
selves. Locke. 
.  Discoverable  by  reason;  not  revealed. 

I  call  that  natural  religion,  which  men  might 
know,  and  should  be  obliged  unto,  by  the  mere  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  improved  by  consideration  and  ex- 
perience, without  the  help  of  revelation.     Wilkins. 

8.  Tender;  affectionate  by  nature. 
To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 

He  wants  the  nafral  touch.  Shakspeare. 

9.  Unaffected;  according  to  truth  and  re- 
ality. 

What  can  be  more  natural  than  the  circumstances 
in  the  behaviour  of  those  women  who  had  lost  their 
husbands  on  this  fatal  day.  Jlddison. 

10.  Opposed  to  violent:  as,  a  natural  death. 
Na'tural,  nat'tshu-ra.1.  n.  s.  [from   na- 
ture.] 

1.  An   idiot;    one    whom    nature    debars 
from  understanding;  a  fool. 

That  a  monster  should  be  such  a  natural.  Shaksp. 

Take  the  thoughts  of  one  out  of  that  narrow  com- 
pass he  has  been  all  his  life  confined  to,  you  will 
find  him  no  more  capable  of  reasoning  than  a  per- 
fect natural.  Locke. 

2.  Native;  original  inhabitant.  Not  in  use. 

The  inhabitants  and  naturals  of  the  place,  should 
be  in  a  state  of  freemen.  Jlbbot. 

Oppression,  in  many  places,  wears  the  robes  of 
justice,  which  domineering  over  the  naturals  may 
not  spare  strangers,  and  strangers  will  not  endure  it. 

Raleigh. 

3.  Gift  of  nature;  nature;  quality.     Not  in 
use. 

The  wretchedcr  are  the  contemners  of  all  helps: 
such  as  presuming  on  their  own  naturals,  deride 
diligence,  and  mock  at  terms  when  they  understand 
no'  to'ngs-  Ben  Jonson. 
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To  consider  them  in  their  pure  naturals,  the  earl  'a 
intellectual  faculties  were  his  stronger  part,  and  the 
duke's,  his  practical.  Wotton. 

Na'tukalist,  nat'tshu-ral-ist.  n.  «.  [from 
natural.]  A  student  in  physicks,  or  na- 
tural philosophy. 

Admirable  artifice!  wherewith  Galen,  though  a 
mere  naturalist,  was  so  taken,  that  he  could  not  but 
adjudge  the  honour  of  a  hymn  to  the  wise  Creator. 

More. 
It  is  not  credible,  that  the  naturalist  could  be  de- 
ceived in  his  account  of  a  place  that  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Jlddison. 

Naturaliza'tion,  nat-tshu-ra-le-za'shun. 
n.  s.  [from  naturalize.]  The  act  of  in- 
vesting aliens  with  the  privileges  of  na- 
tive subjects. 

The  Spartans  were  nice  in  point  of  naturalization, 
whereby,  while  they  kept  their  compass,  they  stood 
firm;  but  when  they  did  spread,  they  became  a 
windfall.  Bacon. 

Encouragement  may  be  given  to  any  merchants 
that  shall  come  over  and  turn  a  certain  stock  ot 
their  own,  as  naturalization,  and  freedom  from  cus- 
toms the  two  first  years.  Temple. 
Enemies,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  na- 
turalization act,  invited  over  foreigners  of  all  reli- 
gions. Swift. 
To  Na'turalize,  nat'tshu-ral-ize.  v.  a. 
[from  natural.] 

1.  To  adopt  into  a  community;  to  invest 
with  the  privileges  of  native  subjects. 

The  lords  informed  the  king,  that  the  Irish  might 
not  be  naturalized  without  damage  to  themselves  or 
the  crown.  Davies. 

2.  To  make  natural;  to  make  easy  like 
things  natural. 

He  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and  anvil;  custom 
has  naturalized  his  labour  to  him.  South. 

Na'turally,  nat'tshu-ral-le.  adv.  [from 
natural.] 

1.  According  to  the  power  or  impulses  of 
unassisted  nature. 

Our  sovereign  good  is  desired  naturally;  God,  the 
author  of  that  natural  desire,  hath  appointed  natu- 
ral means  whereby  to  fulfil  it;  but  man  having  ut- 
terly disabled  his  nature  unto  these  means,  hath 
had  other  revealed,  and  hath  received  from  heaven 
a  law  to  teach  him,  how  that  which  is  desired  na- 
turally, must  now  supernaturally  be  attained. 

Hooker. 

If  sense  be  not  certain  in  the  reports  it  makes  of 
things  to  the  mind,  there  can  be  naturally  no  such 
thing  as  certainty  of  knowledge.  South. 

When  you  have  once  habituated  your  heart  to  a 
serious  performance  of  holy  intercession,  you  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  render  it  incapable  of  spite  and. 
envy,  and  to  make  it  naturally  delight  in  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Law. 

2.  According  to  nature;  without  affecta- 
tion; with  just  representation. 

These  things  so  ia  my  song,  I  naturally  may  show ; 
Now  as  the  mountain  high,  then  as  the  valley  low; 
Here  fruitful  as  the  mead;  there,  as  the  heath  be 

bare; 
Then,  as  the  gloomy  wood,  I  may  be  rough,  tho' 
rare.  Drayton. 

That  part 
Was  aply  fitted,  and  naturally  performed.   Shaksp. 
This  answers  fitly  and  naturally  to  the  place  of 
the  abyss  before   the  deluge,  inclos'd    within   the 
earth.  Burnet. 

The  thoughts  nre  to  be  measured  only  by  their 
propriety;  that  is,  as  they  How  more  or  less  natu- 
rally from  the  persons  and  occasions.  Dryden . 

3.  Spontaneously;  without  art;  without 
cultivation:  as,  there  is  no  place  where 
wheat  naturally  grows. 

NA'ruRA!.NEss,nai'tshu-raI-nJs.7j  ,s.[from 
natural. '] 
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NA  V 


NAU 


1.  The  state  of  being  given  or  produced 
by  nature. 

The  naturalness  of  a  desire,  is  the  cause  that  the 
satisfaction  of  it  is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  importunes 
the  will ;  and  that  which  importunes  the  will,  puts 
a  difficulty  on  the  will  refusing  or  forbearing  it. 

South. 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  and  reality;  not  af- 
fectation. 

He  must  understand  what  is  contained  in  the 
temperament  of  the  eyes,  in  the  naturalness  of  the 
eyebrows.  Dryden. 

Horace  speaks  of  these  parts  in  an  ode  that  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  finest  for  the  naturalness  of 
the  thought,  and  the  beauty  of  the  expression. 

Jiddison. 

NA'TURE,  na'tshure.293  4S3  4C0  461  n.  s. 
[natura,  Latin;  nature,  French/] 

1.  An  imaginary  being  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  the  material  and  animal  world. 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound  Shaksj). 

When  it  was  said  to  Anaxagoras,  the  Athenians 
have  condemned  you  to  die,  he  said,  and  nature 
them.  Bacon. 

Let  the  postillion  nature  mount,  and  let 
The  coachman  art  be  set.  Cowley. 

Heav'n  bestows 
At  home  all  riches  that  wise  nature  needs.  Cowley. 

Simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  giv'n, 
Beyond  the  cloud-topt  hill  an  humbler  heav'n.  Pope. 

2.  The  native  state  or  properties  of  any 
thing,  by  which  it  is  discriminated  from 

others. 
Why  leap'd  the  hills,  why  did  the  mountains 
shake, 
What  ail'd  them  their  fix'd  natures  to  forsake? 

Cowley. 
Between  the  animal  and  rational  province,  some 
animals  have  a  dark  resemblance  of  the  influxes  of 
reason:  so  between  the  corporeal  and  intellectual 
world,  there  is  man  participating  much  of  both  na- 
tures. Hale. 
The  nature  of  brutes,  besides  what  is  common  to 
Ihem  with  plants,  doth  consist  in  having  such  facul- 
ties, whereby  they  are  capable  of  apprehending  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  of  receiving  pain  or  pleasure 
from  them.                                                  Wilkins. 
8.  The  constitution  of  an  animated  body. 
Nature,  as  it  grows  again  tow'rd  earth, 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy.  Shaks. 

We're  not  ourselves, 
When  nature,  being  opprest,  commands  the  mind 
To  sutler  with  the  body.  Skaksp. 

i.  Disposition  of  mind;  temper. 
Nothing  could  have  subdu'd  nature 
t   To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters.  Shaks. 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
|   Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none,  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy.  Shaksji. 

5.  The  regular  course  of  things. 
My  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence.  Shaks. 
S.  The  compass  of  natural  exibtence. 

If  their  dam  may  be  judge,  the  young  apes  are 
the  most  beautiful  tilings  in  nature.  Glanville. 

7.  The  constitution   and  appearances  of 
things. 

The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  moralists, 
or  historians,  which  are  built  upon  general  nature, 
live  for  ever;  while  those  which  depend  for  their 
existence  on  particular  customs  and  habits,  a  partial 
view  of  nature,  or  the  fluctuation  of  fashion,  can 
only  be  coeval  with  that  which  fust  raised  them  from 
obscurity.  Reynolds. 

8.  Natural  affection  or  reverence;  native 
sensations. 

Have  we  not  seen 
The  murd'ring  son  ascend  his  parent's  bed, 
Thro'  violated  nature  force  his  way, 


And  stain  the  sacred  womb  where  once  he  lay? 

Pope. 

9.  The  stale  or  operation  of  the  material 
world. 

He  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 
Left  conscience  free  and  will.  Pope. 

10.  Sort;  species. 

A  dispute  of  this  nature  caused  mischief  in  abun- 
dance betwixt  a  king  and  an  archbishop.     Dryden. 

11.  Sentiments  or  images  adapted  to  na- 
ture, or  conformable  to  truth  and  reali- 
ty- 

Only  nature  can  please  those  tastes  which  are 
unprejudiced  and  refined.  Jlddison. 

Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 

Pope 

12.  Physicks;  the  science  which  teaches 
the  qualities  of  things. 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  said,  let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  light.    Pope. 

13.  Of  this  word  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently, with  significations  so  various, 
and  so  difficultly  defined,  Boyle  has  gi- 
ven an  explication,  which  deserves  to 
be  epitomised. 

Nature  sometimes  means  the  Author  of  Nature, 
or  natura  naturans;  as,  nature  hath  made  man  part- 
ly corporeal,  and  partly  immaterial.  For  nature  in 
this  sense  may  be  used  the  word  creator. 

Nature  sometimes  means  that  on  whose  account 
a  thing  is  what  it  is,  and  is  called,  as  when  we  de- 
fine the  nature  of  an  angle.  For  nature  in  this  sense 
may  be  used  essence  or  quality. 

Nature  sometimes  means  what  belongs  to  a  living 
creature,  as  its  nativity,  or  accrues  to  it  by  its  birth, 
as  when  we  say,  a  man  is  noble  by  nature,  or  a 
child  is  naturally  forward.  This  may  be  expressed 
by  saying,  the  man  was  born  so;  or,  the  thing  was 
generated  such. 

Nature  sometimes  meani  an  internal  principle  of 
local  motion,  as  we  say,  the  stone  falls,  or  the  flarne 
rises  by  nature;  for  this  we  may  say,  that  the  motion 
up  or  down  is  spontaneous,  or  produced  by  its  proper 
cause. 

Nature  sometimes  means  the  established  course 
of  things  corporeal;  as,  nature  makes  the  night  suc- 
ceed the  day.  This  may  be  termed  established  or- 
der, or  settled  course. 

Nature  means  sometimes  the  aggregate  of  the 
powers  belonging  to  a  body,  especially  a  living  one; 
as  when  physicians  say,  that  nature  is  strong,  or  na- 
ture left  to  herself  will  do  the  cure.  For  this  may 
be  used,  constitution,  temperament,  or  structure  of 
the  body. 

Nature  is  put  likewise  for  the  system  of  the  cor- 
poreal works  of  God;  as,  there  is  no  phoenix  or  chi- 
mera in  nature.  For  nature  thus  applied,  we  may 
use,  the  world,  or  the  universe. 

Nature  is  sometimes  indeed  commonly  taken  for 
a  kind  of  semideity.  In  this  sense  it  is  best  not  to 
use  it  at  all .  Boyle. 

Natu'rity,  na-tshu're-te.  n.  s.  [from  na- 
ture.'] The  state  of  being  produced  by 
nature.  Not  used. 

This  cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that 
unto  the  first  cause  which  we  impose  not  on  the  se- 
cond; or  what  we  deny  unto  nature  we  impute  unto 
nuturity.  Brown. 

Na'val,  na'vul.  adj.  [naval,  French;  nava- 
lis,  Latin.] 

1.  Consisting  of  ships. 

Encamping  on  the  main, 
Our  naval  army  had  besieged  Spain ; 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  design'd, 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  confin'd.  Waller. 

As  our  high  vessels  pass  their  watry  way, 
Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay.        Prior. 

2.  Belonging  to  ships. 

Masters  of  such  numbers  of  strong  and  valiant 
men,  as  well  as  of  all  the  naval  stores  that  furnish 
the  world.  Temph. 


NAVE,  nave.  n.  *.  [nap,  Sax.] 

1.  The  middle  part  of  the  wheel  in  which 
the  axle  moves. 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet  fortune!  all  you  gods 
In  general  synod  take  away  her  pow'r; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heav'n, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends.  Shaksp, 

In  the  wheels  of  waggons  the  hollows  of  the  naves, 
by  their  swift  rotations  on  the  ends  of  the  axle-trees, 
produce  a  heat  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  set  them 
on  fire.  Ray. 

2.  [from  navis,  nave,  old  French.]  The 
middle  part  of  the  church  distinct  from 
the  aisles  or  wings. 

It  comprehends  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  chancel.  .Qyliffe. 

Na'vel,  na'v'l.102  n.  s.  [napela,  navela, 
Saxon.] 

1.  The  point  in  the  middle  of  the  belly, 
by  which  embryos  communicate  with 
the  parent. 

Imbrasides  addrest 
His  javeline  at  him,  and  so  ript  his  naval,  that  the 

wound, 
As  endlessly  it  shut  his  eyes,  so  open'd  on  the  ground, 
It  powr'd  his  entrailes.  Chapman. 

As  children,  while  within  the  womb  they  live, 
Feed  by  the  navel:  here  they  feed  not  so.     Davies, 

The  use  of  the  navel  is  to  continue  the  infant  unto 
the  mother,  and  by  the  vessels  thereof  to  convey  its 
aliments.  Brown. 

Me  from  the  womb  the  midwife  muse  did  take, 
She  cut  my  navel.  Cowley. 

There  is  a  superintending  Providence,  that  some 
animals  will  hunt  for  the  teat  before  they  are  quite 
gotten  out  of  the  secundines  and  parted  from  the 
navel  string.  Derham. 

2.  The  middle;  the  interiour  part. 

Being  prest  to  the  war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates  Shaksp. 

Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immur'd  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells 

Milton* 
Na'velgall,  na'v'1-gall.  n.  s. 

Navelgall  is  a  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chine  of 
the  back,  behind  the  saddle,  right  against  the  navel, 
occasioned  either  by  the  saddle  being  split  behind, 
or  the  stuffing  being  wanting,  or  by  the  crupper 
buckle  sitting  down  in  that  place,  or  some  hard 
weight  or  knobs  lying  directly  behind  the  saddle. 

Na'velwort,  naVl-wurt.  n.  s.  [cotyle- 
don.] A  plant.  It  hath  the  appearance 
of  houseleek.  Miller. 

Na'vew,  na'vu.  n.  s.  [nafius,  Latin;  navet, 
naveau,  Fr.]   A  plant. 

It  agrees  in  most  respects  with  the  turnep ;  but 
has  a  lesser  root  and  somewhat  warmer  in  taste. 
In  the  isle  of  Ely  the  species,  which  is  wild,  is  very 
much  cultivated,  it  being  the  cole  seed  from  which 
they  draw  the  oil.  Miller. 

NAUGHT,  nawt.218  393  adj.  [naht,  nap- 
hihc,  Saxon;  that  is,  ne  aught,  not  any 
thing.]  Bad;  corrupt;  worthless;  itis now 
hardly  used  but  in  ludicrous  language. 
With  them  that  are  able  to  put  a  difference  be- 
tween things  naught  and  things  indifferent  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  we  are  yet  at  controversy  about 
the  manner  of  removing  that  which  is  naught. 

Hooker. 

Thy  sister's  naught:  Oh  Regan!  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkindntss  like  a  vulture  here. 

Shakspeare. 

Naught,  nawt.  n.  s.   Nothing.     This  is 
commonly,  though   improperly  written 
nought.     See  Aught  and  Ought. 
Be  you  contented 
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To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  naught, 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench. 

Skakspeare. 
Na'ughtily,  naw'te-le  adv.  [from  naugh- 
ty] Wickedly;  corruptly. 
Naughtiness,  naw'te-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
naughty.']  Wickedness;  badness.  Slight 
wickedness  or  perverseness,  as  of  chil- 
dren. 

No  remembrance  of  naughtiness  delights  but  mine 
own;  and  methinks  the  accusing  his  traps  might  in 
some  manner  excuse  my  fault,  which  certainly  I  loth 
to  do.  Sidney. 

Na'ughty,  naw'te.  adj.  The  same  with 
naught. 

1.  Bad;  wicked;  corrupt. 

A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  foster- 
ed up  in  blood  by  his  naughty  father.  Sidney. 

These  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights. 

Shakspeare. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
So  shines  a.  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Shaksp. 

2.  It  is  now  seldom  used  but  in  ludicrous 
censure. 

If  gentle  slumbers  on  thy  temples  creep, 
But  naughty  man,  thou  dost  not  mean  to  sleep, 
Betake  thee  to  thy  bed.  Dryden. 

Navi'oular,  nav-vik'ku-lur.  adj.  [navicu- 
laris,  Latin;  naviculaire,  French.]  In 
anatomy,  the  third  bone  in  each  foot  that 
lies  between  the  astragalus  and  ossa 
cuneiformia.  Diet. 

NA'VIGARLE,  nav've-ga-bl.  adj.  [na- 
vigable, French;  navigabilis,  Lat.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  passed  by  ships  or  boats. 
The  first-peopled  cities  were  all  founded  upon 
these  navigable  rivers  or  their  branches,  by  which 
the  one  might  give  succour  to  the  other.  Raleigh. 
Many  have  motioned  to  the  council  of  Spain,  the 
cutting  of  a  navigable  channel  through  this  small 
isthmus,  so  to  shorten  their  common  voyages  to  Chi- 
na, and  the  Moluccoes.  Heylin. 

Almighty  Jove  surveys 
Earth,  air,  and  shores,  and  navigable  seas.  Dryden. 
Na'vigableness,  nav've-ga-bl-n£s.   n.  s. 
[from  navigable.]    Capacity  to  be  pas- 
sed in  vessels. 
To  Na'vigate,  nav've-gate.  v.  n.  [navi- 
go,  Latin;  naviger,  French.]     To  sail; 
to  pass  by  water. 

The  Phoenicians  navigated  to  the  extremities  of 
the  western  ocean.  Jlrbulhnol. 

To  N  a'vigate,  nav've-gate.  v.  a.  To  pass 
by  ships  or  boats. 

Drusus,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was 
the  first  who  navigated  the  northern  ocean.  .irbuth. 
IVaviga'tion,  nav-ve-ga'shun.  n.  s.  [navi- 
gation, French;  from  navigate.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  passing  by  water. 

Our  shipping  for  number,  strength,  mariners,  and 
all  things  that  appertain  to  navigation,  is  as  great 
as  ever.  Bacon. 

The  loadstone  is  that  great  help  to  navigation. 

More. 
Rude  as  their  ships,  was  navigation  then, 
Wo  useful  compass  or  meridian  known; 

Coasting  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 
And  knew  no  north  but  when  the  polestar  shone. 

Dryden. 
When  Pliny  names  the  Punni  as  inventors  of  na- 
vigation, it  must  be  understood  of  the  Phoenicians, 
from  whom  the  Carthaginians  arc  descended. 

Jirbulhnot  on  Coins. 

2.  Vessels  of  navigation. 

Tho'  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches,  tho'  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.  Shaksp. 
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N'.vviga'tor,  nav've-ga-tur.631  n.  s.  [na- 
vigateur,  French;  trom  navigate.]  Sai- 
lor; seaman;  traveller  by  water. 

By  the  sounding  of  navigators,  that  sea  is  not 

three  hundred  and  sixty  foot  deep.  Brereicood. 

The  rules  of  navigators  must  often  fail.    Brown. 

The  contrivance  may  seem  difficult,  because  the 

submarine  navigators  will  want  winds,  tides,  and 

the  sight  of  the  heavens.  Wilkins. 

This  terrestrial  globe,  which  before  was  only  a 

globe  in  speculation,  has  since  been  surrounded  by 

the  boldness  of  many  navigators.  Temple. 

Nau'lage  naw'lidje.  n.  s.  [naulum,  Lat/] 

The  freight  of  passengers  in  a  ship. 
Nau'maciiy,  naw'ma-ke."3  n.  s.  \nauma- 
chie,  French;  naumachia,  Lat.]  A  mock 
seafight. 

To  NAU'SEATE,  naw'she-ate.**0  »«  v. 
n.  [from  nausea,  Latin.]  To  grow 
squeamish;  to  turn  away  with  disgust. 

Don't  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be 
seized  with  a  lassitude,  and  nauseate,  and  grow  tired 
of  a  particular  subject  before  you  have  finished  it. 

Walts  on  the  Mind. 
To  Nau'seate,  naw'she-ate.  v.  a. 

1.  To  loathe;  to  reject  with  disgust. 

While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject 
others,  the  selection  seems  arbitrary;  for  many  are 
cry'd  up  in  one  age,  which  are  decry 'd  and  nausea- 
ted in  another.  Brown. 

Old  age,  with  silent  pace,  comes  creeping  on, 
Nauseates  the  praise,  which  in  her  youth  she  won, 
And  hates  the  muse  by  which  she  was  undone. 

Dryden. 

The  patient  nauseates  and  loaths  wholesome  foods. 

Blackmore. 

Those  heads,  as  stomachs,  are  not  sure  the  best, 
Which  nauseate  all,  and  nothing  can  digest.  Pope. 

2.  To  strike  with  disgust. 

He  let  go  his  hold  and  turned  from  her,  as  if  he 
were  nauseated,  then  gave  her  a  lash  with  his  tail. 

Swift. 
Nau'seous,  naw'shus.460  adj.  [from  nau- 
sea,  Latin;   nausee,   French.]     Loath- 
some; disgustful;  regarded  with  abhor- 
rence. 

Those  trifles  wherein  children  take  delight. 
Grow  nauseous  to  the  young  man's  appetite. 
And  from  those  gaieties  our  youth  requires 
To  exercise  their  minds,  our  age  retires.  Denham. 

Food  of  a  wholesome  juice  is  pleasant  to  the,  taste 
and  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  till  hunger  and  thirst 
be  well  appeased,  and  then  it  begins  to  be  less  plea- 
sant, and  at  last  even  nauseous  and  loathsome.  Ray. 

Old  thread-bare  phrases  will  often  make  you  go 
out  of  your  way  to  find  and  apply  them,  and  are 
nauseous  to  rational  hearers.  Sivift. 

Nau'seoitsly,  naw'shus-le.  adv.  [from 
nauseous.]  Loathsomely;  disgustlully. 

This,  though  cunningly  concealed,  as  well  know- 
ing how  nauseously  that  drug  would  go  down  in  a 
lawful  monarchy,  which  was  prescribed  (bra  rebel- 
lious commonwealth,  yet  they  always  kept  in  re- 
serve. Dryden. 

Their  satire's  praise; 
So  nauseously  and  so  unlike  they  paint.         Garth. 

Nau'seousness,  na.w'shus-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
nau&eous.]  Loathsomeness;  quality  of 
raising  disgust. 

The  nauseousness  of  such  company  disgusts  a  rea- 
sonable man,  when  he  sees  he  can  hardfj  approach 
greatness  but  as  a  moated  castle;  he  must  first  pass 
through  the  mud  and  filth  with  which  it  is  encom- 
passed. Dryden. 

Nau'tical,  niw'te-kul.  )     adj.  [nauticus, 
Nau'tick,  naw'tik.213    5  Latin.]    Pcrtai  ■ 
ing  to  sailors. 
He  elegantly  shewed  by  whom  he  was  drawn, 
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which  depainted  the  nautical  coa;pass  with  aul  leag- 
ues, aul  magna.  Camden. 
jYAU'TILUS,  niiwYil-us.  n. .?.  [Lat.  nau- 
tile,  French.]  A  shellfish  furnished  with 
something  analogous  to  oars  and  a  sail. 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

Pope. 
Na'vy,  na've.   n.  s.  [from   navis,  Latin.] 
An    assemblage    of    ships,    commonly 
ships  of  war;  a  fleet. 
On  the  western  coast  ridcth  a  puissant  navy. 

Shaksp.. 

Levy  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the  treasurer 

of  the  navy  fur  his  majesty's  use.  Clarendon. 

The  narrow  seas  can  scarce  their  navy  bear, 
Or  crowded  vessels  can  tbeir  soldiers  hold.  Dryden. 
Nay,  na.  adv   [na,  Saxon,  or  ne  aye.] 

1.  No;  an  adverb  of  negation. 

Disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day, 
Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t'other  nay.  Denham. 

2.  Not   only  so,  but  more.     A   word  of 
amplification. 

A  good  man  always  profits  by  his  endeavour, 
yea,  when  he  is  absent;  nay,  when  dead,  by  his  ex- 
ample and  memory;  so  good  authors  in  their  stile. 

Ben  Jonson. 

He  catechized  the  children  in  his  chamber,  giving 
liberty  nay  invitation  to  as  many  as  would,  to  come 
and  hear.  Fell. 

This  is  then  the  allay  of  Ovid's  writings,  which  is 
sufficiently  recompensed  by  his  other  excellencies; 
nay,  this  very  fault  is  not  without  its  beauties;  for 
the  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased.  Dryd. 

If  a  son  should  strike  his  father,  not  only  ihe  cri- 
minal but  his  whole  family  would  be  rooted  out, 
nay,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he  lived, 
would  be  put  to  the  sword,  nay,  the  place  itself 
would  be  razed.  Spectator. 

3.  Word  of  refusal. 
They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncondemned,  be- 
ing Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison;  and  now 
do  they  thrust  us  out  privily;  nay  verily;  but  let  them 
come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out.  Jlcts. 

The  fox  made  several  excuses,  but  the  stork 
would  not  be  said  nay;  so  that  at  last  he  promised 
him  to  come.  VEstrange. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  would  he  shall  have  nay.  Proverbs. 

Na'yword,  na'wdrd.  n.  s.  [nay  and  word.] 

1.  The  side  of  denial;  the  saying  nay.  Not 
in  use. 

You  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayword.  Shaksp. 

2.  A  proverbial  reproach;  a  by- word. 
If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword,  and  make 

him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit 
enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed.  Shaksp. 

o.  A  watchword.     Not  in  use. 

I  have  spoke  with  her:  and  we  have  a  naincord 

bow  to  knovv  one  another.     I  come  to  her  in  white, 

and  cry  mum ;  she  cries  budget;  and  by  that  vvc  know 

one  another.  Shaksp. 

Ne,  ne.  adv.  [Saxon.     This  particle  was 

formerly    of  very  frequent    use,    both 

singly  and  by  contraction  in  compound 

words:  as,  nill  from  ne  will  or  will  not; 

nas  for  ne  has  or  has  not;  nis  for  ne  is 

or  is  not.]  Neither;  and  not. 

His  warlike  shield  all  cover'd  closely  was, 
JVe  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  seen, 
Not  made  of  steel,  nor  of  enduring  brass.   Spenser. 
Ne.vf,  nefe.2-7  n.  s.  [neji,  Islandick.]      A 
fist.     It  is  retained  in  Scotland;  and  in 
the  plural  nea\- 
Give  me  thy  neaf,  monsieur  Muttardseed.  Shaks. 
To  Neai,,  nele."-7  v,  0,  [onoelan,  Saxon,  to 
kindle.]    To  temper  by  a  gradual  and 
regulated  heat. 
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The  workmen  let  it  cooi  by  degrees  in  such  re- 

*~>  lentings  of  fire  as  they  cal!  their  nealing  heats;  lest 

it  should  shiver  by  a  violent  succeeding  of  air  in  the 

room  of  fire.  Digby. 

This  did  happen  for  want  of  the  glasses  being 
gradually  cooled  or  needed.  Boyle. 

If  you  file,  engrave,  or  punch  upon  your  steel, 
neal  it  first,  because  it  will  make  it  softer,  and  con- 
sequently work  easier.  The  common  way  is  to  give 
it  a  blood-red  heat  in  the  fire,  then  let  it  cool  of  it- 
self. Moxon. 
To  Neal,  nele.  v.  n.  To  be  tempered  in 
fire. 

Reduction  is  chiefly  effected  by  fire,  wherein,  if 
they  stand  and  neal,  the  imperfect  metals  vapour 
away.  Bacon. 

Neap,  nepe.227  adj.  [nepplob,  Sax.  naep- 
tig,  poor.]  Low;  decrescent.  Used  only 
of  the  tide,  and  therefore  sometimes 
used  substantively. 

The  mother  of  waters,  the  great  deep,  hath  lost 
nothing  of  her  ancient  bounds.  Her  motion  of  ebb- 
ing and  flowing,  of  high  springs  and  dead  neaps,  are 
as  constant  as  the  changes  of  the  moon.  Hakeivill. 
How  doth  the  sea  constantly  observe  its  ebbs  and 
flows,  its  springs  and  neap-tides,  and  still  retain  its 
saltness,  so  convenient  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
inhabitants.  Ray. 

NEAR,  nere.  fire/i.  [nep,  Saxon;  naer, 
Dutch  and  Scotish.]  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from;  close  to;  nigh;  not  far  from. 
It  is  used  both  of  place  and  time. 

I  have  heard  thee  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died.     Shaksp. 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  ine,  and  such  thanks  I 
give, 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live. 

Shakspeare. 
With  blood  the  dear  alliance  shall  be  bought, 
And  both  the  people  near  destruction  brought. 

Dryden. 

To  the  warlike  steed  thy  studies  beud, 

Near  Pisa's  flood  the  rapid  wheels  to  guide.  Dryd. 

This  child  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of 

the  species  of  man,  barely  by  his  shape.         Locke. 

Near,  nere.  adv. 

1.  Almost. 

Whose  fame  by  every  tongue  is  for  her  minerals 
hurPd 
Near  from  the  mid-day's  point  thro'out  the  western 
world.  Drayton. 

2.  At  hand;  not  far  off.  Unless  it  be  ra- 
ther in  this  sense  an  adjective. 

Thou  art  near  in  their  mouth,  and  far  from  their 
reins.  Jeremiah. 

He  serv'd  great  Hector,  and  was  ever  near, 
Not  with  his  trumpet  only,  but  his  spear.    Dryden. 

3.  Within  a  little. 

Self-pleasing  and  humorous  minds  are  so  sensible 
of  every  restraint,  as  tuey  will  go  near  to  think  their 
girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds  and  shackles.  Bacon. 

This  eagle  shall  go  near,  one  time  or  o'her,  to 
take  you  for  a  hare.  V Estrange. 

He  that  paid  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre,  would 
pay  now  about  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum ;  which 
would  be  near  about  the  yearly  value  of  the  land. 

Locke. 

The  Castilian  would  rather  have  died  in  slavery 
than  paid  such  a  sum  as  he  found  would  go  near  to 
ruin  him.  Addison. 

Near,  nere.  adj. 

1.  Not  distant  in  place,  or  time.  [Some- 
times it  is  doubtful  whether  near  be  an 
adjective  or  adverb.] 

This  city  is  near  to  flee  unto.  Genesis. 

Accidents,  which  however  dreadful  at  a  distance, 
at  a  nearer  view  lost  much  of  their  terrour.       Fell. 

The  will  free  from  the  determination  of  such  de- 
sires, is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions. 

Locke. 


After  he  has  continued  his  doubling  in  his 
thoughts,  and  enlarged  his  ideas  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  he  is  not  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such  ad- 
dition than  at  first  setting  out.  Locke. 

Whether  they  nearer  liv'd  to  the  blest  times, 
When  man's  Redeemer  bled  for  human  crimes; 
Whether  the  hermits  of  the  desart  fraught 
With  living  practice,  by  example  taught.       Harte. 

2.  Advanced  toward  the  end  of  an  enter- 
prise or  disquisition. 

Unless  they  add  somewhat  else  to  define  more 
certainly  what  ceremonies  shall  stand  for  best,  in 
such  sort  that  all  churches  in  the  world  should  know 
them  to  be  the  best,  and  so  know  them  that  there 
may  not  remain  any  question  about  this  point;  we 
are  not  a  whit  the  nearer  for  that  they  have  hitherto 
said.  Hooker. 

3.  Direct;  straight;  not  winding. 

Taught  to  live  the  nearest  way.  Milton. 

To  measure  life,  learn  then  betimes,  and  know 
Tow'rd  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way. 

Milton. 

4.  Close;  not  rambling;  observant  of  style 
or  manner  of  the  thing  copied. 

Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the 
most  poetical,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  any  transla- 
tion of  the  iEneid.  Yet  though  he  takes  the  advan- 
tages of  blank  verse,  he  commonly  allows  two  lines 
for  one  in  Virgil,  and  does  not  always  hit  his  sense. 

Dry  dc  n. 

5.  Closely  related. 

If  one  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to 
him.  Leviticus. 

6.  Intimate;  familiar;  admitted  to  confi- 
dence. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would  humour 
his  men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their 
master.  Shaksp. 

7.  Touching;  pressing;  affecting;  dear. 

Ev'ry  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  nearest  of  life.  Shaksp. 

He  could  never  judge  that  it  was  better  to  be  de- 
ceived than  not,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  and  near 
concernment.  Locke. 

8.  Parsimonious;  inclining  to  covetousness: 
as,  a  near  man. 

Near  hand,  nere-hand'.  Closely;  without 
acting  or  waiting  at  a  distance. 

The  entring  near  hand  into  the  manner  of  per- 
formance of  that  which  is  under  deliberation,  hath 
overturned  the  opinion  of  the  possibility  or  impossi- 
bility. Bacon. 

Nea'rly,  nere'le.  adv.  [from  near.~\ 

1.  At  no  great  distance,  not  remotely. 

Many  are  the  enemies  of  the  priesthood;  they  are 
diligent  to  observe  whatever  may  nearly  or  remotely 
blemish  it.  Mterbury. 

2.  Closely;  pressingly. 

Nearly  it  now  concerns  us,  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence.  Milton. 

It  concerneth  them  nearly,  to  preserve  that  go- 
vernment which  they  had  trusted  with  their  money. 

Swift. 

3.  In  a  niggardly  manner. 
Nea'rness,  nere'nes.  n.  s.  [from  near.^\ 

1.  Closeness;  not  remoteness;  approach. 

God,  by  reason  of  nearness,  forbad  them  to  be  like 
the  Canaanites  or  Egyptians.  Hooker. 

Delicate  sculptures  be  helped  with  nearness,  and 
gross  with  distance;  which  was  well  seen  in  the  con- 
troversy between  Phidias  and  Alcmenes  about  the 
statue  of  Venus.  Wotton. 

Those  blessed  spirits  that  are  in  such  a  nearness 
to  God,  may  well  be  all  fire  and  love,  but  you  at 
such  a  distance  cannot  find  the  effects  of  it.  Duppa. 

The  best  rule  is  to  be  guided  by  the  nearness,  or 
distance  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the 
original.  Pope. 

2.  Alliance  of  blood  or  affection. 

Whether  there  be  any  secret  passages  of  sympa- 
thy between  persons  of  near  blood,  as,  parents,  chil- 


dren, brothers  and  sisters.  There  be  many  reports 
in  history,  that  upon  the  death  of  persons  of  such 
nearness,  men  have  had  an  inward  feeling  of  it. 

Bacon. 
3.    Tendency  to  avarice;  caution  of  ex- 
pense. 

It  shews  in  the  king  a  nearness,  but  yet  with  a  kind 
of  justness.  So  these  little  grains  of  gold  and  silver 
helped  not  a  little  to  make  up  the  great  heap. 

Bacon. 

NEAT,  nete.227  n,  s.  [neat,  nyten,  Sax 
naut,  Islandick  and  Scotish.] 

1.  Black-cattle;   oxen.     It  is  commonly 
used  collectively. 

The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf, 
Are  all  called  neat.  Shaksp. 

Smoak  preserveth  flesh;  as  we  see  in  bacon,  neats' 
tongues,  and  martlemas  beef.  Bacon- 

His  droves  of  asses,  camels,  herds  of  neat, 
And  flocks  of  sheep,  grew  shortly  twice  as  great. 

Sandys 

What  care  of  neat,  or  sheep  is  to  be  had, 
I  sing,  Mecaenas.  May's  Virgil. 

Some  kick'd  until  they  can  feel,  whether 
A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neat's  leather.  Hudibras. 

As  great  a  drover,  and  as  great 
A  critick  too,  in  hog  or  neat.  Hudibras- 

Set  it  in  rich  mould,  with  neats'  dung  and  lime. 

Mortimer. 

2.  A  single  cow  or  ox. 

Who  both  by  his  calf  and  his  Iamb  will  be  known, 
May  well  kill  a  neat  and  a  sheep  of  his  own.  Tusser. 

Go  and  get  me  some  repast — 
What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot? — 
'Tis  passing  good;  I  prythee,  let  me  have  it.  Shaks. 

Neat,   nete.  adj.   [net,   French;    nilidus, 

Latin.] 

1.  Elegant,  but  without  dignity. 

The  thoughts  are  plain,  yet  admit  a  little  quick- 
ness and  passion;  the  expression  humble,  yet  as  pure 
as  the  language  will  afford;  neat,  but  not  florid; 
easy,  and  yet  lively.  Pope. 

2.  Cleanly. 

Herbs  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses.         Millon. 

If  you  were  to  see  her,  you  would  wonder  what 
poor  body  it  was,  that  was  so  surprisingly  neal  and 
clean.  Law. 

3.  Pure;  unadulterated;  unmingled:  now 
used  only  in  the  cant  of  trade,  but  for- 
merly more  extensive. 

Tuns  of  sweet  old  wines,  along  the  wall; 
Neat  and  divine  drink.  Chapman. 

When  the  best  of  Greece  besides,  mixe  ever,  at 
our  cheere, 
My  good  old  ardent  wine,  with  small;  and  our  in- 
ferior mates 
Drinke  even  that  mixt  wine  measured  too;  thou 

drinkst  without  those  crutes 
Our  old  wine,  neate.  Chapman. 

Neatherd,  nete'herd.  n.  s.  [nea&ypb, 
Saxon.]  A  cowkeeper;  one  who  has 
the  care  of  black-cattle.  Ey*oA8s,  bubul- 
cus. 

There  neatherd  with  cur  and  his  horn, 
Be  a  fence  to  the  meadow  and  corn.  Tusser. 

The  swains  and  tardy  neatherds  came,  and  last 
Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter  mast.     Dryden. 
Ne'atly,  nete'le.  adv.  [from  nea(.~\ 

1.  Elegantly,  but  without  dignity;  spruce- 
ly- 

I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for  keeping  his 
sword  clean;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thing  in 
him,  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly.  Shaksp. 

To  love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances  neatly  gilt.    Pope. 

2.  Cltanlily. 

Nea'tness,  nete'nes.  n.  s.  [from  neatP\ 
1.  Spruceness;  elegance  without  dignity. 
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Pelagius  carped  at  the  curious  neatness  of  men's 
apparel.  Hooker. 

2.  Cleanliness. 
Neb,  neb.  n.  s.  [nebbe,  Sax.] 

1.  Nose;  beak;  mouth.  Retained  in  the 
north. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb!  the  bill  to  him, 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife.  Shaksp. 
Take  a  glass  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb.  Bacon. 

2.  [In  Scotland.]  The  bill  of  a  bird.  See 
Nib. 

ME'BULJ,  neb'bu-la.  n.  s.  Latin.]  It  is 
applied  to  appearances,  like  a  cloud  in 
the  human  body;  as  also  to  films  upon 
the  eyes. 

Ne'bulous,  neb'bu-lus.  adj.  [nebulosus, 
Latin.]     Misty;  cloudy. 

Ne'cessaries,  nes'ses-ser-riz."n.  s.  [from 
necessary.*]  Things  not  only  convenient 
but  needful;  things  not  to  be  left  out  of 
daily  use.  Quibus  doleat  natura  nega- 
tis. 

The  supernatural  necessaries  are,  the  preventing, 
assisting,  and  renewing  grace  of  God,  which  we 
suppose  God  ready  to  annex  to  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  with  obedient  humble 
spirits  receive  aud  sincerely  embrace  it.  Hammond. 
We  are  to  ask  of  God  such  necessaries  of  life  as 
are  needful  to  us,  while  we  live  here.  Duty  of  Man. 

»Tue  right  a  son  has,  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 
vided with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
out  of  his  father's  stock,  give  him  a  right  to  succeed 
to  his  father's  property  for  his  own  good.  Locke. 
Ne'cessakily,  nes's£s-ser-re-le.  adv. 
[from  necessary.] 

1.  Indispensably. 

I  would  know  by  some  special  instance,  what  one 
article  of  christian  faith,  or  what  duty  required  ne- 
cessarily unto  all  men's  salvation  there  is,  which  the 
rery  reading  of  the  word  of  God  is  not  apt  to  no- 
tify. Hooker. 

Every  thing  is  endowed  with  such  a  natural  prin- 
ciple, whereby  it  is  necessarily  inclined  to  promote 
its  own  preservation  and  well-being.  Wilkins. 

2.  By  inevitable  consequence. 

They  who  recal  the  church  unto  that  which  was 
at  the  first,  must  necessarily  set  bounds  and  limits 
unto  their  speeches.  Hooker. 

3.  By  fate;  not  freely. 

The  church  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would  ?ie- 
cessarily,  once  begun,  preserve  itself  for  ever. 

Pearson. 

They  subjected  God  to  the  fatal  chain  of  causes, 
whereas  they  should  have  resolved  the  necessity  of 
all  inferior  events  into  the  free  determination  of 
God  himself;  who  executes  necessarily,  that  which 
he  first  proposed  freely.  South. 

Ne'cessariness,  nes'ses-ser-re-nes.   ».  s. 
[from  necessary.]     The   state  of  being 
necessary. 
NE'CESSARY,  nes'sesser-re.  adj.  [ne- 

cessarius,  Latin.] 
1.  Needful;  indispensably  requisite. 

Being  it  is  impossible  we  should  have  the  same 
sanctity  which  is  in  God,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
clare what  is  this  holiness  which  maketh  men  be 
accounted  holy  ones,  and  called  saints.       Pearson. 

All  greatness  is  in  virtue  understood; 
'Tis  only  necessary  to  be  good.  Dryden. 

A  certain  kind  of  temper  is  necessary  to  the  plea- 
sure and  quiet  of  our  minds,  consequently  to  our 
happiness;  and  that  is  holiness  and  goodness. 

Tillfltson. 
The  Dutch  would  go  on  to  challenge  the  military 
government   and    the   revenues,  and  reckon  them 
among  what  shall  be  thought  necessary  for  their  bar- 
rier. Swift. 
S.  Not  free;  fatal;  impelled  by  fate. 


Death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come.  Shaksp. 

3.  Conclusive;  decisive  by  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

They  resolve  us  not,  what  they  understand  by  the 
commandment  of  the  word;  whether  a  literal  and 
formal  commandment,  or  a  commandment  inferred 
by  any  necessary  inference.  White. 

No  man  can  show  by  any  necessary  argument,  that 
it  is  naturally  impossible  that  all  the  relations  con- 
cerning America  should  be  false.  Tillotson. 

To  Necessitate,  ne-ses'se-tate.  v.  a. 
[from  neccssitas,  Latin.]  To  make  ne- 
cessary; not  to  leave  free;  to  exempt 
from  choice. 

Hast  thou  proudly  ascribed  the  good  thou  hast 
done  to  thy  own  strength,  or  imputed  thy  sins  and 
follies  to  the  necessitating  and  inevitable  decrees  of 
God.  Duppa. 

The  marquis  of  Newcastle  being  pressed  on  both 
sides,  was  necessitated  to  draw  all  his  army  into 
York.  Clarendon. 

Man  sedue'd, 
And  flatter'd  out  of  all,  believing  lies 
Against  his  Maker:  no  decree  of  mine 
Concurring  to  necessitate  his  fall.  Milton. 

Our  voluntary  service  he  requires, 
Not  our  necessitated.  Milton. 

Neither  the  Divine  Providence,  or  his  determi- 
nations, persuasions,  or  inflexions  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  will  of  rational  creatures,  doth  deceive  the 
understanding,  or  pervert  the  will,  or  necessitate  or 
incline  either  to  any  moral  evil.  Hale. 

The  politician  never  thought  that  he  might  fall 
dangerously  sick,  and  that  sickness  necessitate  his 
removal  from  the  court.  South. 

TV  Eternal,  when  he  did  the  world  create 
And  other  agents  did  necessitate; 
So  what  he  order'd  they  by  nature  do; 
Thus  light  things  mount,  aud  heavy  downward  go, 
Man  only  boasts  an  arbitrary  state.  Dryden. 

The  perfections  of  any  person  may  create  our  ve- 
neration; his  power,  our  fear;  and  his  authority 
arising  thence,  a  servile  and  necessitated  obedience; 
but  love  can  be  produced  only  by  kindness.  Rogers. 

Necessita'tion,  ne-ses-se-ta'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  necessitate.]  The  act  of  making 
necessary;  fatal  compulsion. 

This  necessity,  grounded  upon  the  neccssitation  of 
a  man's  will  without  his  will,  is  so  far  from  lessening 
those  difficulties  which  flow  from  the  fatal  destiny 
of  the  Stoicks,  that  it  incrcaseth  them. 

Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

Where  the  law  makes  a  certain  heir,  there  is  a 

neccssitation  to  one;  where  the  law  doth  not  name  a 

certain   heir,  there  is  no  neccssitation  to  one,  and 

there  they  have  power  or  liberty  to  choose. 

Bramhall  against  Hobbes 
Nece'ssitied,  ne-ses'se-ted.    adj.   [from 
necessity.]     In  a  state  of  want.     Not 
used. 

This  ring  was  mine,  and  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bad  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Neccssitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.  Shaksp. 

Necessitous,  ne-seVse-tus.  adj.  [from 
necessity.]  Pressed  with  poverty. 

They  who  were  envied,  found  no  satisfaction  in 
what  they  were  envied  for,  being  poor,  and  necessi- 
tous. Clarendon. 

In  legal  seisures,  and  righting  himself  on  those 
who,  though  not  perfectly  insolvent,  arc  yet  very 
necessitous,  a  good  man  will  not  be  hasty  in  going  to 
extremities.  KcttleweU. 

There  are  multitudes  of  necessitous  heirs  and  pe- 
nurious parents,  parsons  in  pinching  circumstances, 
with  numerous  families  of  children.         ArbiUhnot. 

Nece'ssitousness,  ne-ses'se-tt'is-nLs.  n  s. 

[from  necessitous.]  Poverty;  want;  need. 

Universal  peace   is  demonstration  of  universal 


plenty,  fur  where  there  is  wnnt  and  necessitousnos 

Uk.c  lvii,  be  a  quan-eiung.  Burnt t. 

Nkce  ssitudv,  rje-seyse.tucU;.  n.  s.  ffroni 

neceasitudO)  L<tin.l 
i.  Want;  need. 

The  mutual  necessilm,    e  humM  ^^  ncccs_ 
sanly  maintain  mutual  oihet  tetween  them   j.^ 
2.  rnendship. 

Neob'ssity,  ne-ses'se-te.  n.  :rneeeatUa 
Latin.] 

1.  Cogency;  compulsion;  fatality. 

Necessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  me,  and  what  I  will  is  fate.  Milton. 
Though  there  be  no  natural  necessity,  that  such 
things  must  be  so,  and  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
otherwise,  without  implying  a  contradiction;  yet 
may  they  be  so  certain  as  not  to  admit  of  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  concerning  them.  Wilkins. 

2.  Slate  of  being   necessary;   indispensa- 
bleness. 

Urge  tiie  necessity,  and  state  of  times.      Shaksj). 

Racine  used  the  chorus  in  his  Esther,  but  not  that 
he  found  any  necessity  of  it:  it  was  only  to  give  the 
ladies  an  occasion  of  entertaining  the  king  with  vo- 
cal musick.  Dryden. 

We  see  the  necessity  of  an  augmentation,  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  reason.  Addison. 

3.  Want;  need;  poverty. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.  Shaksp. 

The  cause  of  all  the  distractions  in  his  court  or 
army,  proceeded  from  the  extreme  poverty,  and  ne- 
cessity his  majesty  was  in.  Clarendon. 

We  are  first  to  consult  our  own  necessities,  but  then 
the  necessities  of  our  neighbours  have  a  christian 
right  to  a  part  of  what  we  have  to  spare.    L'Estran. 

4.  Things  necessary  for  human  life. 

These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delights;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times.  Shaksp. 

Great  part  of  the  world  are  free  from  the  neces- 
sities of  labour  and  employment,  and  have  their 
time  and  fortune  at  their  own  disposal.  Law. 

5.  Cogency  of  argument;  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

There  never  was  a  man  of  solid  understanding, 
whose  apprehensions  are  sober,  and  by  a  pensive 
inspection  advised,  but  that  he  hath  found  by  an  ir- 
resistible necessity,  one  true  God  and  everlasting 
being.  Raleigh. 

Good-nature  or  beneficence  and  candour,  is  the 
product  of  right  reason;  which  ot  necessity  will  give 
allowance  to  the  failings  of  others.  Dryden. 

6.  Violence;  compulsion. 

Never  shall 
Our  heads  get  out;  if  once  within  we  be, 
But  stay  eompell'd  by  strong  necessitie.     Chapman. 
NECK,  nek.  n.  s.  [hneca,  Saxon;  neck, 

Dutch.] 
1.  The  part  between  the  head  and  body. 
He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee, 
And  tread  upon  his  neck.  Shaksp. 

The  length  of  the  face  twice  exceedeth  that  of 
the  neck.  Brown. 

She    clapp'd   her   leathern   wing   against    your 
tow'rs, 
And  thrust  out  her  long  neck  even  to  your  doors. 

Dryden . 
I  looked  on  the  tucker  to  be  the  ornament  aiid  de- 
fence of  the  female  neck.  .Jddison. 
2-   A  long  narrow  part. 

The  access  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of 
land,  between  the  sea  on  the  one  part,  and  the  har- 
bour on  the  other.  Bacon. 

Thou  walk'st  as  on  a  narrow  mountain's  neck, 
A  dreadful  height,  with  scanty  room  to  tread. 

Dryden. 
3.  On  the  Neck;  immediately  after;  from 
one  following  another  closely". 


NEC 


NEE 


NEE 


He  depos'd  the  king, 
And,  on  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whol»  rf^ 

The  second  way  to  aggregated  «s  by  addition 
of  sin  to  sin,  and  that  is  done^y  ways;  firs  by 
committing  one  sin  on  thy**  °f(  **fu*'>  as  Da" 
vid  did  when  he  addo^2"*1"*  to  adulter£   .. 

ly^ieck  of  this  came  news,  that  Fer- 

j-        i    «  .1  i^ella  had  concluded  a  peace.  Bacon. 
dinando  a:id }y~  .  r 

4,   To  brtay^     nec'c  °*  an  anuir;  to  hinclei' 

an    txfig  being  done;  or,   to  do   mure 

t^Ai  "half. 

>.-£  ckbekf,    nck'beef.    ?z.    s.    [neck    and 

beef]     The  coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of 

cattle,  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  very  cheap 

rate. 

They'll  sell  (as  cheap  as  neckbeef)  for  counters. 

Swift. 

Ne'ckcloth,  neVkloM.  n.  s.  [neck  and 
cloth.']  That  which  men  wear  on  their 
neck. 

Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meat, 
And  ev'ry  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  plait?      Gay. 
Ne'ckatee,  nek'ka-te.  )  n.  s.   A 

Ne'ckerchief,  nek'keV-tshefe.  ^   gorget; 

handkerchief  for  a  woman's  neck. 
Ne'cklace,  nek'lase.  n.  s.  [neck  and  lace.] 
An  ornamental  string  of  beads  or  pre- 
cious stones,  worn  by  women  on  their 
neck. 

Ladies,  as  well  then  as  now,  wore  estates  in  their 

ears.     Both  men  and  women  wore  torques,  chains, 

or  necklaces  of  silver  and  gold  set  with  precious 

stones.  Arbuthnot. 

Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball.      Pope. 

Ne'ckweed,    nek'weed.  n.  s.   [neck  and 

weed.]   Hemp:  in  ridicule. 
Ne'cromancer,    n£k'kro-man-sur.    n.   s. 
[vezpcs  and  ^.osy7'«.]  One  who  by  charms 
can   converse   with   the   ghosts  of  the 
dead;  a  conjurer;  an  enchanter. 

I  am  employed  like  the  general  who  was  forced 
to  kill  his  enemies  twice  over,  whom  a  neci omancer 
had  raised  to  life.  Swift. 

Ne'cromancy,  nek'kro-man-se.619  n.  s. 
[vex.po$  and  ftosvT t$;  necromance,  ¥i\] 

1.  The  art  of  revealing  future  events,  by 

communication  with  the  dead. 

The  resurrection  cf  Samuel  is  nothing  but  delu- 
sion in  the  practice  of  necromancy  and  popular  con- 
ception of  ghosts.  Brown. 

2.  Enchantment;  conjuration. 

He  did  it  partly  by  neciomancy,  wherein  he  was 
much  skilled.  Abbot. 

This  palace  standeth  in  the  air, 
By  necromancy  placed  there, 

That  it  no  tempests  needs  to  fear.  Drayton. 

Ne'ctar,  nek'tur.6-4  n.  s.  [Latin.]  Plea- 
sant liquor,  said  to  be  drank  by  the 
heathen  deities. 
Ne'ctared,  nek'tur'd.8S  adj.  [from  nec- 
tar.] Tinged,  with  nectar;  mingled 
witii  nectar;  abounding  with  nectar. 

He  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imhathe 
In  n-c/ar'd  lavers  strew'd  with  asphodil.      Milton. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apolio's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar,d  sweets, 
Wh.re  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.  Milton. 

He  wiih  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell, 
Leaving  the  nectar''d  feasts  of  Jove.  Fenton. 

Necta'reous,  nek-ia're-us.  adj.[nectare- 
it»,  Latin.]  Resembling  nectar;  sweet 
as  nectar. 


Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew, 
The  juice  nectareous  and  the  balmy  dew.         Pope. 
Ne'ctar ine,  nek'teT-in.   adj.  [from  nec- 
tar.] Sweet  as  nectar. 

To  their  supper-fruits  they  fell; 
Nectarine  fruits.  Milton. 

Ne'ctarine,  nek'teT-in.lfi0  n.  s.  [nectarine, 
Fr.j  A  fruit  of  the  plum  kind. 

This  fruit  differs  from  a  peach  in  having  a  smooth 

rind,  and  the  flesh  firmer.  Miller. 

The  only  nectarines  are  the  Dowry  and  the  French; 

and  of  the  last  there  are  two  sotts,  one,  which  is 

the  best,  very  round,  and  the  other  something  long; 

of  the  murry  there  are  several  sorts.  Temple. 

NEED,  need."6  n.  s.  [neob,   Sax.   nood, 

Dutch.] 

1.  Exigency;  pressing  difficulty;  necessity. 

The  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he 
hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  give  him 
a  better  proclamation.  Shakspeare. 

That  spirit  that  first  rush'd  on  thee; 
In  the  camp  of  Dan, 
Be  efficacious  in  thee  now  at  need.  Milton. 

In  thy  native  innocence  proceed, 
And  summon  all  thy  reason  at  thy  need.       Dryden. 

2.  Want;  distressful  poverty. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks; 
Need  and  oppression  stare  within  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back.  Shaksp 

Defer  not  to  give  to  him  that  is  in  need.    Ecclus. 

The  distant  heard,  by  fame,  her  pious  deeds; 
And  laid  her  up  for  their  extremest  needs; 
And  future  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind.        Dryden. 

God  sometimes  calls  upon  thee  to  relieve  the 
needs  of  thy  brother,  sometimes  the  necessities  ot 
thy  country,  and  sometimes  the  urgent  wants  of  thy 
prince.  Souih. 

3.  Want;  lack  of  any  thing  for  use. 

God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  you. 

Shakspeare. 

God  who  sees  all  things  intuitively,  neither  stands 

in  need  of  logic,  nor  uses  it.  Baker. 

To  Need,  need.  v.  a.  [from  the   noun.] 

To  \#Cnt;  to  lack;  to  be  in  want  of;  to 

require. 

The  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  things  superfluous; 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beasts.  Shaksp. 

The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  the  sick. 

Matthew. 

Thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shalt  lay  by, 

For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shalt  need.  Milton. 

To  ask  Whether  the  will  has  freedom?  is  to  ask, 

Whether  one  power  has  another?   A  question  too 

absurd  to  need  an  answer.  Locke. 

To  Need,  need.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  wanted;  to  be  necessary. 

More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont, 
Here  needs  me  whiles  the  famous  ancestors 
Of  my  most  dreadful  sovereign  1  recount.    Spenser. 

When  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  all  that  is 
in  our  power,  and  all  that  needs.  Locke. 

2.  To  have  necessity  of  any  thing;  to  be 
in  want  of  any  thing. 

We  have  instances  of  perception  whilst  we  are 
asleep:  but  how  incoherent  and  how  little  conform- 
able to  the  perfection  of  a  rational  being,  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  dreams  need  not  be  told.  Locke. 
He  that  would  discourse  of  things,  as  they  agree 
in  the  complex  idea  of  extension  and  solidity,  needed 
but  use  the  word  body.  Locke. 

Nee'der,   need  ur.'jS    n.  s.   [from  need.] 
One  that  wants  any  thing. 

If  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
In  the  absence  of  the  needer.  Shaksp. 

Nee  dful,  need'ful.  udj    [need  and/u//.] 
Necessary;  indispensably  requisite. 


Give  us  all  things  that  be  needful  both  for  our 
souls  and  bodies.  Common  Prayer. 

Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty?       Shaksp. 

All  things  needfvl  for  defence  abound, 
Mnestheus,  and  brave  Seresthus  walk  the  round. 

Dryden. 

To  my  present  purpose  it  is  not  needful  to  use 

arguments,  to  evince  the  world  to  be  finite.    Locke. 

A  lonely  desart  and  an  empty  land, 
Shall  scarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  their  benighted  guest.      Addison. 
Nee  dfully,  need'ful-le.  adv.  [from need- 
ful.]  Necessarily. 
They  who 
Dare  for  these  poems  yet  both  ask  and  read, 
And  like  them  too;  must  needfully,  though  few, 
Be  of  the  best.  J?en  Jonson, 

Nee'dfuli\ess,  need'ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

needful.]  Necessity. 
Nee'dily,  need'tie-ie.  adv.  [from  needy.^ 

In  poverty;  poorly. 
Nee'diness,    need'de-nes.    n.    s.    [from 
needy.]  Want;  poverty. 

Whereas  men  have  many  reasons  to  persuade,  to 
use  them  all  atonce,weakeneth  them.  For  it  argueth 
a  ncediness  in  every  of  the  reasons,  as  if  one  did  not 
trust  to  any  of  them,  but  lied  from  one  to  another. 

Bacon, 
NEE'DLE,  nee'dl.*06  n.  s.  [nsebl,  Sax.J 

1.  A  small  instrument  pointed  at  one  end 
to  pierce  cloth,  and  perforated  at  the 
other  to  receive  the  thread,  used  in 
sewing. 

For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widow'd  hours, 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers. 

Dryden. 

The  most  curious  works  of  art,  the  sharpest  finest 
needle,  doth  appear  as  a  blunt  rough  bar  of  iron, 
coming  from  the  furnace  of  the  forge.         Witkins. 

2.  The  small  steel  bar  which  in  the  ma- 
riner's compass  stands  regularly  north 
and  south. 

Go  bid  the  needle  its  dear  north  forsake, 
To  which  with  trembling  rev'rence  it  doth  bend. 

Cowley , 

The  use  of  the  loadstone  and  the  mariner's  needle 

was  not  then  known.  Burnet. 

Nee'dle-fish,  nee'dl-fish.  n.  s.  [belone; 

needle  send  fish.]  A  kind  of  sea  fish. 

One  rhomboidal  bony  scale  of  the  needle-fish. 

Woodward. 

Nee'dleful,  nee'dl-ful.  n.  s.  [needle  and 
full.]     As  much  thread  as  is  generally 

put  at  one  time  in  the  needle. 
Nee'dler,  need'dlur.  ~)    n  s. 

Nee'dlemaker,  nee'dl-makur.  \   [from 

needle.]   He  who  makes  needles. 
Nee'dlework,  nee'dl-wurk.  n.  s.  [needle 

and  work.] 

1.  The  business  of  a  sempstress. 

2.  Embroidery  by  the  needle. 
In  needleworks  and  embroideries,  it  is  more  plea- 
sing to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  lightsome  ground, 
than  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome 
ground.  Bacon. 

In  a  curious  brede  of  needlework,  one  colour  falls 
away  by  such  just  degrees,  and  another  rises  so  in- 
sensibly, that  we  see  the  variety  without  being  able 
to  distinguish  the  totai  vanishing  of  the  one  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  other.  Addison. 

ISee'dless,  ueeu'l^s.  adj.  [from  need.] 
1.  Unnecessary;  not  requisite. 

Their  exception  against  easiness,  as  if  that  did 
nourish  ignorance,  proceeded!  altogether  of  a  need- 
less jealousy .  Hooker. 

This  sudden  slab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt; 
Pray  God,  I  say,  1  prove  a  needless  coward.  Shaksp, 
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Would  not  these  be  great  and  needless  abate- 
ments of  their  happiness,  if  it  were  confined  within 
*.he  compass  of  this  life  only.  Jitterbury. 

Money  we  either  lock  up  in  chests,  or  waste  it  in 
needless  and   ridiculous  expenses   upon   ourselves, 
whilst  the  poor  and  the  distressed  want  it  for  ne- 
cessary uses.  Law. 
2.  Not  wanting.     Out  of  use. 

For  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream, 
Poor  dear,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament, 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.  Shaksp. 

Nee'dlessi.y,  need'les-le.  adv.  [from 
needless.']  Unnecessarily;  without  need. 
We  render  languages  more  difficult  to  be  learnt, 
and  needlessly  advance  orthography  into  a  trouble- 
some art.  Holder. 
Nee'dlessness,  need'les-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
needless.]  Unnecessarincss. 

To  explain  St.  Paul's  epistles,  after  so  great  a 

train  of  expositors,  might  seem  censurable  for  its 

Heedlessness,  did  not  daily  examples  of  pious  and 

learned  men  justify  it.  Locke. 

Nee'dment,  netd'ment.  n.  s.  [from  need.] 

Something  necessary. 

Behind 
His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments  he  did 
bind.  Spenser. 

Needs,  needz.  adv.  [nebep,  Saxon;  un- 
willing.] Necessarily;  by  compulsion; 
indispensably. 

The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the 
sentence  of  God  himself;  for  that  which  all  men 
have  at  all  times  learned,  nature  herself  must  needs 
have  taught.  Hooker. 

God  must  needs  have  done  the  thing  which  they 
imagine  was  to  be  done.  Hooker. 

I  must  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my  letter. 

Shaks]). 
Another  being  elected  and  his  ambassadors  re- 
turned, he  would  needs  know  the  cause  of  his  re- 
pulse. Davies. 

I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail:  objects  divine 
Must  needs  impair,  and  weary  human  sense.  Milton. 
To  say  the  principles  of  nature  must  needs  be 
such  as  philosophy  makes  them,  is  to  set  bounds  to 
omnipotence.  Glanville. 

A  trial  at  law  must  needs  be  innocent  in  itself, 
when  nothing  else  corrupts  it;  because  it  is  a  thing 
which  we  cannot  but  want,  and  there  is  no  living  in 
this  world  without  it.  Kettlewell. 

I  have  affairs  below, 
Which  I  must  needs  dispatch  before  I  go.     Dryden. 
Nee'dy,  nee'de.  adj.  [from  need.]     Poor; 
necessitous;  distressed  by  poverty. 

Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore, 
And  one  sat  waiting  ever  them  before, 
To  call  in  comers  by,  that  needy  were  and  poor. 

Spenser. 
— In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuff'd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap'd  fishes.  Shaksp. 

The  poor  and  needy  praise  thy  name.        Psalms. 
We  bring  into  the  world  a  poor  needy  uncertain 
life,  short  at  the  longest,  and  unquiet  at  the  best. 

Temple. 
Being  put  to  right  himself  upon  the  needy,  he  will 
!ook  upon  it  as  a  call  from  God  to  charity. 

Kettlewell. 
Nuptials  of  form,  of  int'rest,  or  of  state, 
Those  seeds  of  pride  are  fruitful  in  debate; 
Let  happy  men  for  generous  love  declare, 
And  choose  the  needy  virgin,  chaste  and  fair. 

Glanville. 
To  relieve  the  needy,  and  comfort  the  afflicted, 
are  duties  that  fall  in  our  way  every  day.  Mdison. 
Ne'er,  nare.97  247  [for  never.] 
It  appears  I  am  no  horse, 
That  1  can  argue  and  discourse; 
Have  but  two  legs,  and  ne'er  a  tail.  Iludibras. 

To   Neese,  neeze.  v.  n.  [nysc,  Danish; 
VOL.  II. 


niescn,  Dut.]    To  sneeze;  to  discharge 

flatulencies  by  the  nose.    Retained  in 

Scotland. 

He  went  up  and  stretched  himself  upon  him;  and 
the  child  neesed  seven  times,  and  opened  his  eyes. 

2  Kings. 

By  his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes 
are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning.  Job- 

JVE'F,  nef.  n.  s.  [old  French;  from  nave.] 
The  body  of  a  church;  the  nave. 

The  church  of  St.  Justina,  by  Palladio,  is  the 
most  handsome,  luminous,  disencumbered  building 
in  Italy.  The  long  nef  consists  of  a  row  of  five  cupo- 
las, the  cross  one  has  on  each  side  a  single  cupola 
deeper  than  the  others.  Addison. 

Nefa'rious,  ne-fa're-us.    adj.   [nefarius, 
Lat.]   Wicked;  abominable. 

The  most  nefarious  bastards,  arc  they  whom  the 
law  stiles  incestuous  bastards,  which  are  begotten 
between  ascendants  and  descendants,  and  between 
collateral,  as  far  as  the  divine  prohibition  extends. 

JJyliffe. 

NEG  A'TION,  ne-ga'shun.  n.  s.  [negatio, 
Lat.  negation,  Fr.] 

1.  Denial:  the  contrary  to  affirmation. 

Our  assertions  and  negations  should  be  yea  and 
nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  is  sin. 

Rogers. 

2.  Description  by  denial,  or  exclusion,  or 
exception. 

Negation  is  the  absence  of  that  which  does  not 
naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  or 
which  has  no  right,  obligation,  or  necessity  to  be 
present  with  it;  as  when  we  say  a  stone  is  inanimate, 
or  blind,  or  deaf.  Walts. 

Chance  signifies,  that  all  events  called  casual, 
among  inanimate  bodies,  are  mechanically  and  na- 
turally produced  according  to  the  determinate 
figures,  textures,  and  motions  of  those  bodies,  with 
this  only  negation,  that  those  inanimate  bodies  are 
not  conscious  of  their  own  operations.  Bentley. 

3. , Argument  drawn  from  denial. 

It  may  be  proved  in  the  way  of  negation,  that 
they  came  not  from  Europe,  as  having  no  remainder 
of  the  arts,  learning  and  civilities  of  it.  Heylin. 
Ne'gative,  neg'ga'tiv.167  adj.  [riegatif, 
Fr.  negativus,  Latin.] 

1.  Denying:  contrary  to  affirmative. 

2.  Implying   only   the   absence  of  some- 
thing; not  positive;  privative. 

There  is  another  way  of  denying  Christ  with  our 
mouths  which  is  negative,  when  we  do  not  acknow- 
ledge and  confess  him.  South. 

Consider  the  necessary  connection  that  is  between 
t!ic  negative  and  positive  part  of  our  duly.  Tillolson. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  withhold,  though 
not  to  compel. 

Denying  me  any  power  of  a  negative  voice  as 
king,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  seek  to  deprive  me  of 
the  liberty  of  using  my  reason  with  a  good  con- 
science. King  Charles. 
Ne'gative,  neg'ga-tiv.  «.  s. 

1.  A   proposition    by  which  something  is 
denied. 

Of  negatives  we  have  far  the  least  certainty;  they 
are  usually  hardest,  and  many  times  impossible  to 
be  proved.  Tillolson. 

2.  A  particle  of  denial:  as,  not. 
A  purer  substance  is  defin'd, 

But  by  an  heap  of  negatives  combiu'd; 
Ask  what  a  spirit  is,  you'll  hear  them  cry, 
It  hath  no  matter,  no  mortality.  Cleaviland. 

Ne'gatively,   neg'ga-tiv-Ie.   adv.  [from 

negative.] 
1.  With  denial;  in  the  form  of  denial;  not 
affirmatively. 

When  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  drunk  at 
all?  he  answered  negatively.  Boyle. 

1  Bb 


2.  In  form  of  speech  implying  the  absence 
of  something. 

The  fathers  draw  arguments  from  the  scriptures 
negatively,  in  reproof  of  that  which  is  evil;  scrip- 
tures teach  it  not,  avoid  it  therefore.  Hooker. 

To  this  I  shall  suggest  something  by  way  ol  an- 
swer, both  negatively  and  positively.  WilK,ns. 

I  shall  shew  what  this  image  of  God  in  man  is, 
negatively,  by  shewing  wherein  it  does  not  consist! 
and  positively,  by  shewing  wherein  it  does.    South* 

To  NEGLE'CT,  ndg-lekt'.  v.  a.  [neglect- 
us,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  omit  by  carelessness. 
Heaven, 

Where  honour  due  and  rev'rence  none  neglects. 

Milton 

2.  To  treat  with  scornful  heedlessness. 
If  he,  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church. 

Matthew. 
This  my  long  suff'ring  and  my  day  of  grace, 
Those  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste. 

Milton 

3.  To  postpone. 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper;  but  I  trust 

My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design, 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Shaksp. 

Negle'ct,  neg-le'kt'.  n.  s.  [neglectus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Instance  of  inattention. 

2.  Careless  treatment;  scornful  inattention. 
I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late, 

which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous  curi- 
osity, than  as  a  very  pretence  or  purpose  of  un- 
kindness.  Shaksp. 

3.  Negligence;  frequency  of  neglect. 
Age  breeds  neglect  in  all,  and  actions 

Remote  in  time,  like  objects  remote  in  place, 
Are  not  beheld  at  half  their  greatness.        Denham. 

4.  State  of  being  unregarded. 
Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect, 

With  virgin  honours  let  my  herse  be  deck't, 

And  decent  emblem.  Prior. 

Negle'cter,  neg-lekt'tur.03  n.  s.  [from 

neglect.]  One  who  neglects. 
Negle'ctful,  neg-lekt'ful.  adj.  [neglect 

%.ni\  full.] 

1.  Heedless;  careless;  inattentive:  with  of. 

Moral  ideas  not  offering  themselves  to  the  senses, 
but  being  to  be  framed  to  the  understanding,  people 
are  neglectful  of  a  faculty  they  are  apt  to  think 
wants  nothing.  Locke. 

Though  the  Romans  had  not  great  genius  for 
trade,  yet  they  were  not  entirely  neglectful  of  it. 

Jlr  but  knot. 

2.  Treating  with  indifference. 

If  the  father  caress  them  when  they  do  well,  shew 
a  cold  and  neglectful  countenance  to  them  upon  do- 
ing ill,  it  will  make  them  sensible  of  the  difference. 

Locke. 
Negle'ctfully,  neg-lekt'ful-Ie.  adv. 
[from  neglectful.]  With  heedless  in- 
attention; with  careless  indifference. 
Not  used. 
Negle'ction,  n£g-lek'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
neglect.]   The  state  of  being  negligent. 

Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  los9 
The  conquests  of  our  scarce  cold  conqueror.  Shaksp. 
Negle'ctive,  ne^-lek'tiv.512  adj.    [from 
neglect.]  Inattentive  to;  regardless  of. 

1  wanted  not  probabilities  sufficient  to  raise  jea- 
lousies in  any  king's  heart,  not  wholly  stupid,  and 
negltctive  of  the  publick  peace.  King  Charles. 

JE'GLIGENCE,     neg'le-jense.     n.     s. 
[negligence,  French;  negligcntia,  Lat.] 
1.  Habit   of  omitting  by  heedlessness,  or 
of  acting  carelessly. 
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2.  Instance  of  neglect. 

She  let  it  drop  by  negligence, 
And,  toth'  advantage,  I  being  here,  took't  up. 

Shaksp. 

Ne'gligent,  neg'le-jent.  adj.  [negligent, 
French;  negligens,  Latin.] 

J .  Careless;  heedless;  habitually  inatten- 
tive. 

My  sons,  be  not  now  negligent;  for  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  you  to  stand  before  him.  2  Chronicles. 

2.  Careless  of  any  particular:  with  of  be- 
fore a  noun. 

Her  daughters  see  her  great  zeal  for  religion; 
but  then  they  see  an  equal  earnestness  for  all  sorts 
of  fineiy.  They  see  she  is  not  negligent  of  her  devo- 
tion; but  then  they  see  her  more  careful  to  preserve 
her  complexion.  Law. 

We  have  been  negligent  in  not  hearing  his  voice. 

Barach. 

3.  Scornfully  regardless. 

Let  stubborn  pride  possess  thee  long, 
And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame ; 

With  ev'ry  muse  to  grace  thy  song, 
May'st  thou  despise  a  poet's  name.  Swift. 

Negligently,  neg'le-jent-le.  adv.  [from 
negligent.] 

1.  Carelessly;  heedlessly;   without  exact- 
ness. 

Insects  have  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore  im- 
agination; and  whereas  some  of  the  ancients  have 
said  that  their  motion  is  indeterminate,  and  their 
imagination  indefinite,  it  is  negligently  observed; 
for  ants  go  right  forward  to  their  hills,  and  bees 
know  the  way  to  their  hives.  Bacon. 

Of  all  our  elder  plays, 
This  and  Philaster  have  the  loudest  fame; 
Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  their  flame. 
In  both  our  English  genius  is  exprest, 
Lofty  and  bold,  but  negligently  drest.  Waller- 

In  comely  figure  rang'd  my  jewels  shone, 
Or  negligently  plac'd  for  thee  alone.  Prior. 

2.  With  scornful  inattention. 

To  Nego'tiate,   ne-g6'she-ate-54,a  v.   n. 


[nrgocier,  French;  from  negoti  um>  Lat.] 
To  have  intercourse  of  business;  to 
traffick;  to  treat:  whether  of  publick 
affairs,  or  private  matters. 

Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to  ne- 
gotiate with  my  face?  Shaksp. 
She  was  a  busy  negotiating  woman,  and-  in  her 
withdrawing  chamber  had  the  fortunate  conspiracy 
for  the  king  against  king  Richard  been  hatched. 

Bacon. 

It  is  a  common  error  in  negociating;  whereas 

men  have  many  reasons  to  persuade,  they    tvive  to 

use  them  all  at  once,  which  weakeneth  them.  Bacon. 

They  that  receive  the  talents  to  negotiate  with, 

did  all  of  them  except  one  make  profit  of  them. 

Hammond. 

A  steward  to  embezzle  those  goods  he  undertakes 

to  manage;  an  embassador  to  betray  his  prince  for 

whom  he  should  negotiate;  are  crimes  that  double 

their  malignity  from  the  quality  of  the  actors. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
I  can  discover  none  of  these  intercourses  and  ne- 
gotiations, unless  that  Luther  negotiated  with  a  black 
boar.  Jltterbury. 

Negotiation,  ne-go-she-a'shun.  n.  s. 
|  negociation,  French;  from  negotiate.'] 
Treaty  of  business,  whether  publick  or 
private. 

Oil  is  slow,  smooth,  and  solid;  so  are  Spaniards 
observed  to  be  in  their  motion:  Though  it  be  a 
question  yet  unresolved,  whether  their  affected  gra- 
vity and  slowness  in  their  negotiations  have  teuded 
more  to  their  prejudice  or  advantage.         Howard. 
They  ceased  not  from  all  worldly  labour  and  ne- 
gotiation. White. 
Negotia'tor,    ne-go'she-a-tur.e21    n.    s. 
[negociateur,  French;  from  negotiate."] 


One  employed  to  treat  with  others. 

Those  who  have  defended  the  proceedings  of  our 
negotiators  at  Gertruydenburg,  dwell  much  upon 
their  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  work  the  French  up 
to  their  demands;  but  say  nothing  to  justify  those 
demands.  Swift. 

NE'GRO,  ne'gro.  n.  s.  [Spanish;  negre, 
Fr.]     A  blackmoor. 

Negroes  transplanted  into  cold  and  flegmatic  ha- 
bitations, continue  their  hue  in  themselves  and  their 
generations.  Brown. 

Neif,  neef.   n.  s.  \neji,  Islandick;  neef 
Scot.]  Fist.  It  is  likewise  written  neaf. 
Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.  Shakspeare. 

To  Neigh,  na.  v.  n.  [hnaejan,  Saxon; 
negen,  Dutch-]  To  utter  the  voice  of 
a  horse  or  mare. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud. 

Shakspeare. 
They  were  as  fed  horses,  every  one  neighed. 

Jeremiah. 
Run  up  the  ridges  of  the  rocks  amain; 
And  with  shrill  neighings  fill  the  neighb'ring  plain. 

Dryden. 
The  gen'rous  horse,  that  nobly  wild, 
Neighs  on  the  hills,  and  dares  the  angry  lion. 

Smith. 
Neigh,  na.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     The 
voice  of  a  horse. 

It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys;  his  neigh  is  like  the 
bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enfor- 
ces homage.  Shaksp. 

NEFGHBOUR,  na'bur.31*  n.  s.   [neje- 
bup,  Saxon.] 

1.  One  who  lives  near  to  another. 

He  sent  such  an  addition  of  foot,  as  he  could 
draw  out  of  Oxford,  and  the  neighbouring  garrisons. 

Clarendon. 
A  kid  sometimes  for  festivals  he  slew, 
The  choicer  part  was  his  sick  neighbours  due. 

Harte. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  familiarity  with  an- 
other: a  word  of  civility. 

Masters,  my  good  friends,   mine  honest  neigh- 
bours, 
Will  you  undo  yourselves?  Shaksp. 

3.  Any  thing  next  or  near. 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing; 

I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room.      Shaksp. 

4.  Intimate  confidant. 
The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham 

No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 

Shakspeare. 

[In  divinity.]  One  partaking  of  the 
same  nature,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
good  offices. 

Sins  against  men  are  injuries;  hurts,  losses,  and 
damages,  whereby  our  neighbour  is  in  his  dignity, 
life,  chastity,  wealth,  good  name,  or  any  way  justly 
offended,  or  by  us  hiudred.  Perkins. 

The  gospel  allows  no  such  term  as  a  stranger; 
makes  every  man  my  neighbour.  Sprat. 

You  should  always  change  and  alter  your  inter- 
cessions, according  as  the  needs  and  necessities  of 
your  neighbours  or  acquaintance  seem  to  require. 

Law. 


To  Neighbour,  na'bur.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.] 
1.  To  adjoin  to;  to  confine  on. 

Wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality.  Shaksp. 

Give  my  thy  hand, 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.  Shakspeare. 

These  grow  on  the  leisurely  ascending  hills  that 
neighbour  the  shore.  Sandys. 


Things  nigh  equivalent  and  neighbouring  value, 
By  lot  are  parted.  Prior. 

2.  To  acquaint  with;  to  make  near  to. 
That  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 

And  since  so  neigltbour^d  to  his  youth  and  'haviour. 

Shakspeare. 
Neighbourhood,  na'bur-hud.  n.s.  [from 

neighbour.] 
1.  Place  adjoining. 

One  in  the  neighbourhood  mortally  sick  of  the 
small-pox,  desiring  the  doctor  to  come  to  him.  Fell. 

I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
But  flew  in  all  the  haste  of  love  to  find  thee. 

Jlddison* 
State  of  being  near  each  other. 
Consider  several  states  in  a  neighbourhood;  in 
order  to  preserve  peace  between  these  states,  it  is 
necessary  they  should  be  formed  into  a  balance. 

Swift. 

3.  Those  that  live  within  reach  of  com- 
munication. 

How  ill  mean  neighbourhood  your  genius  suits, 
To  live  like  Adam  midst  an  herd  of  brutes!  Harte. 
Neighbourly,    na'bur-le.     adj.     [from 
neighbour.]     Becoming    a    neighbour; 
kind;  civil. 

The  Scottish  lord  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in 
him,  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  En- 
glishman, and  swore  he  would  pay  when  he  was 
able.  Sliaksp. 

The  Woodberry  so  nigh,  and  neighbourly  doth 
live, 
With  Abberley  his  friend.  Drayton. 

He  steals  my  customers;  twelve  he  has  under 
bonds  never  to  return;  judge  if  this  be  neighbourly 
dealing.  Arbulhnot. 

Neighbourly,    na'bur-le.    adv.    [from 

neighbour.]     With  social  civility. 
NEI'THER,  ne'THUr.3152  conjunct.  [nap- 
Sen,  Saxon;  ne  either.] 

1.  Not  either.  A  particle  used  in  the  first 
branch  of  a  negative  sentence,  and  an- 
swered by  nor. 

Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with 
the  king.  1  Kings. 

Men  lived  at  home,  neither  intent  upon  any  fo- 
reign merchandise,  nor  inquisitive  after  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  neighbours.  Heylin. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  the  second  branch  of 
a  negative  or  prohibition  to  any  sen- 
tence. 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it. 

Genesis. 

This  commandment  standeth  net  for  a  cypher, 
neither  is  it  read  and  expounded  in;  vain  among 
Christians.  White. 

3.  Sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  it 
follows  as  a  negative;  and  though  not 
very  grammatically,  yet  emphatically, 
after  another  negative;  in  old  English 
two  negatives  denied. 

If  it  be  thought  that  it  is  the  greatness  of  dis- 
tance, whereby  the  sound  cannot  be  heard,  we  see 
that  lightnings  and  coruscations,  near  at  hand,  yield 
no  sound  neither.  Bacon. 

Men  come  not  to  the  knowledge  of  which  are 

thought  innate,  'till  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason, 

nor  then  neither.  Locke. 

Nei'ther,  ne'THur.  pronoun.  Not  either; 

nor  one  nor  other. 

He  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  cares  for  him.  Shaksp. 

Which  of  them  shall  I  take? 
Both,  one,  or  neither?  neither  cart  be  enjoy'd 
If  both  remain  alive.  Shaksp. 

The  balance,  by  a  propensity  to  either  side,  in- 
clined to  neither.  *e"- 

Suffice  it  that  he's  dead ;  all  wrongs  d  ie  with  him : 
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Thus  I  absolve  myself,  and  excuse  him, 
Who  sav'd  my  life  aud  honour,  but  praise  neither. 

Drydeil. 

Experience  makes  us  sensible  of  both,   though 

our  narrow  understandings  can  comprehend  neither. 

Locke. 

They  lived   with  the  friendship  and  equality  of 

brethren,  neither  lord,  neither  slave  to  his  brother; 

but  independent  of  each  other.  Locke. 

Ne'nuphah,  ne'nu-far.  ft.  s.  [?iym/i/uea, 

Latin.]     Water  lily,  or  water  rose. 
Neo'puyte,  ne'6-fite.10R   n.  s.  [neophyte, 
French;  not  and  <pvu.]     One  regenera- 
ted; a  convert. 
Neote'rick,  ne-6-ter'rik.en9  adj.  [neoteri- 
cus,  Latin.]     Modern;  novel;  late. 

We  are  not  to  be  guided  either  by  the  misreports 

of  some  ancients,  or  the  capricio's  of  one  or  two 

neotericks.  Grew. 

Nep,  n£p.  n.  s.  [nefieta,  Latin.]  An  herb. 

Ne'penthe,    ne-pen'Me.    n.    s.    [v«    and 

irev6&'.~]     A  drug  that  drives  away  all 

pains. 
There  where  no  passion,  pride,  or  shame  trans- 
port, 
Lull'd  with  the  sweet  nepenthe  of  a  court; 
There  where  no  fathers,  brothers,  friends  disgrace, 
Once  brake  their  rest,  nor  stir  them  from  their  place. 

Pope. 
NE'PHEW,  neVyu.  n.  s.  [nefios,  Latin; 
neveu,  French.] 

1.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove; 
My  brightest  nephew  and  whom  best  I  love.  Dryd. 

I  ask,  whether  in  the  inheriting  of  this  paternal 
power,  the  grandson  by  a  daughter,  hath  a  right  be- 
fore a  nephew  by  a  brother?  Locke. 

2.  The  grandson.  Out  of  use. 

With  what  intent  they  were  first  published,  those 
words  of  the  nephew  of  Jesus  do  plainly  signify,  af- 
ter that  my  grandfather  Jesus  had  given  himself  to 
the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  other 
books  of  our  fathers,  and  had  gotten  therein  suffi- 
cient judgment,  he  proposed  also  to  write  something 
pertaining  to  learning  and  wisdom.  Hooker. 

Her  sire  at  length  is  kind, 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  ease, 
And  for  his  hatching  nephews  smooths  the  seas. 

Dry  den. 

3.  Descendant,  however  distant.  Out  of 
use. 

All  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reign'd 
By  due  success,  and  all  their  nephews  late, 
Ev'n  thrice  eleven  descents  the  crown  retain'd. 

Spenser. 

Nephrotic k,  ne'frit'tik.609  adj.  [ve<ppi- 
lix.&';  nefiaretique,  Fr.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  organs  of  urine. 

2.  Troubled  with  the  stone. 

The  diet  of  nephritic  persons  ought  to  be  oppo- 
site to  the  alkalescent  nature  of  the  salts  in  their 
blood.  Arbulhnot. 

3.  Good  against  the  stone. 

The  nephritic  stone  is  commonly  of  an  uniform 
dusky  green;  but  some  samples  I  have  seen  of  it  that 
are  variegated  with  white,  black,  and  sometimes 
yellow.  Woodicard. 

Ne'potism,  nep'6-tizm.603  fi3S  n.  s.  [ne/10- 
tisme,  French;  nefios,  Latin.]  Fondness 
for  nephews. 

To  this  humour  of  nepotism  Rome  owes  its  pre- 
sent splendour;  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  furnished  out  so  many  glorious  palaces  with 
such  a  profusion  of  pictures  and  statues,  had  not 
the.  riches  of  the  people  fallen  into  different  fanii 
lies.  Addison. 

NERVE,  nerv.  n.  s.  [nervus,  Lat.  nerf, 
French.] 


1.  The  organs  of  sensation  passing  from 
the  brair.  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  nerves  do  ordinarily  accompany  the  arteries 
through  all  the  body;  they  have  also  blood  vessels, 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Wherever  any  nerve 
sends  out  a  branch,  or  receives  one  from  another, 
or  where  two  nerves  join  together,  there  is  general- 
ly a  ganglio  or  plexus.  Qjtincy. 

What  man  dare,  I  dare: 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Shaksp. 

2.  It  is  used  by  the  poets  for  sinew  or 
tendon. 

If  equal  powers 
Thou  would'st  inflame,  amids  my  nerves,  as  then 
I  could  encounter  with  three  hundred  men.  Chapm. 

Strong  Tharysmed  discharged  a  speeding  blow 
Full  on  his  neck,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  two.    Pvpe. 
Ne'rveless,  nerv'les.  adj.  [from  nerve.'] 
Without  strength. 

There  sunk  Thalia,  nerveless,  faint  and  dead, 
Had  not  her  sister  Satire  held  her  head.    Dunciad. 
Ne'rvous,    ner'vus.314     adj.     [nervosus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Well  strung;  strong;  vigorous. 

What  nervous  arms  he  boasts,  how  firm  his  tread, 
His  limbs  how  turn'd.  Pope. 

2.  Relating  to  the  nerves;  having  the  seat 
in  the  nerves. 

The  venal  torrent,  murm'ring  from  afar, 
Whisper'd  no  peace  to  calm  this  nervous  war; 
And  Philomel,  the  siren  of  the  plain, 
Sung  soporific  unisons  in  vain.  Harte. 

3.  [In  medical  cant.]  Having  weak  or 
diseased  nerves. 

Poor,  weak,  nervous  creatures.  Cheyne. 

Ne'rvy,  neVve.  adj.  [from  nerve]  Strong; 
vigorous.     Not  in  use. 

Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  his  nervy  arm  doth  lie, 
Which  being  advane'd,  declines,  and  then  men  die. 

Shakspeare. 

Ne'science,  nesh'e-^nse.610  n.  s.  [from 
nescio,  Latin.]  Ignorance;  the  state  of 
not  knowing. 

Many  of  the  most  accomplished  wits  of  all  ages, 
have  resolved  their  knowledge  into  Socrates  his  sum 
total,  and  after  all  their  pains  in  quest  of  science, 
have  sat  down  in  a  professed  nescience.     Glanville. 

Nesh,  n£sh.  adj.  [neyc,  Sax.]  Soft;  ten- 
der; easily  hurt.  Skinner. 

Ness,  n£s. 

1.  A  termination  added  to  an  adjective  to 
change  it  into  a  substantive,  denoting 
stale  or  quality:  as,  fioisonous,  poison- 
ousness;  turbid,  turbidness;  lovely, 
loveliness;  from  nippe,  Saxon. 

2.  The  termination  of  many  names  of 
places  where  there  is  a  headland  or 
promontory;  from  nepe,  Sax.  a  nose  of 
land,  or  headland. 

NEST,  nest.  n.  s.  [nept,  Saxon.] 
I.  The  bed  formed  by  the  bird  for  incu- 
bation and  feeding  her  young. 

If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the 
way,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young. 

Deuteronomy. 
Th'  example  of  the  heav'nly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark, 
Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  musick  sound, 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground.  Cowley. 

2   Any  place  where  animals  are  produced. 
Redi  found  that  all  kinds  of  putrefaction  did  only 
afford  a  nest  and  aliment  for  the  eggs  and  young  of 
those  insects  he  admitted.  Bentley. 

3.  An  abode;  place  of  residence;  a  recep- 
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tacle.     Generally  in  a  bad  sense:  as,  a 
nest  of  rogues  and  thieves. 
Come  from  that  nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep.    Sfiaksp. 

4.  A  warm  close  habitation,  generally  in 
contempt. 

Some  of  our  ministers  having  livings  offered  unto 
them,  will  neither  for  zeal  of  religion,  nor  winning 
souls  to  God,  be  drawn  forth  from  their  warm  nests. 

Spenser. 

5.  Boxes  or  drawers;  little  pockets  or  re- 
positories. 

To  Nest,  n£st.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  build  nests. 

The  cedar  stretched  his  branches  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  the  moon,  and  the  king  of  birds  nested 
within  his  leaves.  Howel. 

Ne'stegg,  nSst'eg.  n.  s.  [nest  and  eg-g.] 
An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  keep  the  hen 
from  forsaking  it. 

Books  and  money  laid  for  shew, 
Like  nesteggs  to  make  clients  lay.  Hudibras. 

To  Nf/stle,  neVs'l.472  v.  n.  [from  nest.] 
To  settle;  to  harbour;  to  lie  close  and 
snug,  as  a  bird  in  her  nest. 

Their  purpose  was,  to  fortify  in  some  strong 
place  of  the  wild  country,  and  there  nestle  'till  suc- 
cours came.  Bacon. 

A  cock  got  into  a  stable  was  nestling  in  the 
straw  among  the  horses.  VEstrange. 

The  king  fisher  wonts  commonly  by  the  water- 
side, and  nestles  in  hollow  banks.  L'Estrange. 

Flutt'ring  there  they  nestle  near  the  throne, 
And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own.       Dryden. 

The  floor  is  strowed  with  several  plants,  amongst 
which  the  snails  nestle  all  the  winter.        Addison. 

Mark  where  the  shy  directors  creep, 
Nor  to  the  shore  approach  too  nigh; 

The  monsters  nestle  in  the  deep, 
To  seize  you  in  your  passing  by.  Swift. 

To  Ne'stle,  nes's'l.358  v.  a. 

1.  To  house,  as  in  a  nest. 

Poor  heart! 
That  labour'st  yet  to  nestle  thee, 

Thou  think'st  by  hov'ring  here  to  get  a  part, 
In  a  forbidden  or  forbidding  tree.  Donne. 

Cupid  found  a  downy  bed, 
And  nestVd  in  his  little  bead.  Prior. 

2.  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

This  Ithacus,  so  highly  is  endear'd 
To  this  Minerva,  that  her  hand  is  ever  in  his  deeds: 
She,  like  his  mother,  nestles  him.  Chapman. 

Ne'stling,  nSst'ling.  ?i.  s.  [from  nestle.] 

A  bird  just  taken  out  of  the  nest. 
Net,  n£t>  n.  s.  [nati,  Gothick;  nee,  Sax.] 

1.  A  texture  woven  with  large  interstices 
or  meshes,  used  commonly  as  a  snare 
for  animals. 

Poor  bird!  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net,  nor  lime, 
The  pitfall,  nor  the  gin.  Shakspeare. 

Impatience  entangles  us  like  the  fluttering  of  a 
bird  in  a  net,  but  cannot  at  all  ease  our  trouble. 

Taylor. 

2.  Any  thing  made  with  interstitial  va- 
cuities. 

He  made  nets  of  chequered  work  for  the  chapi- 
ters, upon  the  top  of  the  pillars.  1  Kings. 

The  vegetative  tribes, 
Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves.  Thorns. 

NE'TIIER,  neTH'ur.98  adj.  [neofceji, 
Sax.  neder,  Dutch.  It  has  the  form  of  a 
comparative,  but  is  never  used  in  ex- 
pressed, but  only  in  implied  compari- 
son; lor  we  say  the  nether  part,  but  ne- 
ver say  this  part  is  nether  than  that,  nor 
is  any  positive  in  use,  though  it  seems 
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comprised  in  the  word  beneath.  Nether 
is  not  now  much  in  use.] 

1.  Lower;  not  upper. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mill- 
stone to  pledge;  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life  to  pledge. 

Deuteronomy. 

In  his  picture  are  two  principal  errors,  the  one 
in  the  complexion  and  hair,  the  other  in  the  mouth, 
which  commonly  they  draw  with  a  full  and  nether 
great  lip.  Peacham. 

This  odious  offspring, 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way 
Tore  through  my  entrails;  that  with  fear  and  pain 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transform 'd.  Milton. 

The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey, 
The  nether,  orange  mix'd  with  grey.         Hudibras. 

A  beauteous  maid  above,  but  magic  arts, 
With  barking  dogs  deformM  her  nether  parts. 

Roscommon, 

As  if  great  Atlas  from  his  height 
Should  sink  beneath  his  heav'nly  weight, 
And  with  a  mighty  flaw,  the  flaming  wall 
Should  gape  immense,  and  rushing  down  o'er-whelm 
this  nether  ball.  Dryden. 

Two  poles  turn  round  the  globe : 
The  first  sublime  in  heaven,  the  last  is  whirl'd 
Below  the  regions  of  the  nether  world.         Dryden. 

2.  Being  in  a  lower  place. 

This  shews  you  are  above, 
You  justices,  that  these  our  nether  crimes, 
So  speedily  can  venge.  Shakspeare. 

Numberless  were  those  bad  angels,  seen 
Hov'ring  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires.  Milton. 

3.  Infernal;  belonging  to  the  regions  be- 
low. 

No  less  desire 
To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise, 
In  emulation,  opposite  to  heav'n.  Milton. 

The  gods  with  hate  beheld  the  nether  sky, 
The  ghosts  repine.  Dryden. 

NE'THERMosT,neTH'ur-m6st.  adj.  [super. 

of  nether.']   Lowest. 

Great  is  thy  mercy  toward  me,  and  thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  the  nethermost  hell.     Psalms. 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  pow'r, 

Or  spirit,  of  the  nethermost  abyss 

Might  in  that  noise  reside.  Milton. 

All  that  can  be  said  of  a  liar  lodged  in  the  very 

nethermost  hell,  is  this,  that  if  the  vengeance  of  God 

could  prepare  any  place  worse  than  hell  for  sinners, 

hel!  itself  would  be  too  good  for  him.  Smith. 

Heraclitus  tells  us,  that  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 

was  after  the  manner  of  a  boat,  when  the  concave, 

as  to  our  sight,  appears  uppermost,  and  the  convex 

nethermost.  Keil  against  Burnet. 

Ne'tting,  nesting,   n.  s.    A   reticulated 

piece  of  work. 
NETTLE,  net't'l.*05  n.  s.  [need,  Sax.] 
A  stinging  herb  well  known. 
The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle. 

Shakspeare. 
Some  so  like  to  thorns  and  nettles  live, 
That  none  for  them  can,  when  they  perish,  grieve. 

Waller. 
To   Ne'ttle,    net't'l.    v.   a.    [from   the 
noun.]     To  sting;  to  irritate;  to  pro- 
voke. 

The  princes  were  so  nettled  at  the  scandal  of  this 

affront,  that  every  man  took  it  to  himself.     VEstr. 

Although  at  every  part  of  the  apostle's  discourse 

some  of  them  might  be  uneasy  and  nettled,  yet  a 

moderate  silence  and  attention  was  still  observed. 

Bentley. 

Ne'twork,  net'wurk.  n.  s.  [net  and  work.'] 

Any  thing  reticulated  or  decussated,  at 

equal  distances,  with  intersticesbctween 

the  intersections. 

Nor  any  skill'd  in  workmanship  emboss'd; 
Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fing'ring  fine, 


Might  in  their  diverse  cunning  ever  dare, 

With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare.    Spenser. 

A  large  cavity  in  the  sinciput  was  filled  with  rib- 
bons, lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a 
curious  piece  of  network.  Jlddison. 

Whoever  contemplates  with  becoming  atiention 

this  curious  and  wonderful  net-work  of  veins,  must 

be  transported  with  admiration.  Blackmore. 

NE'VER,  nev'iir.98  adv.  [ne  ever,  nseep- 

pe,  Saxon;  ne  aej?n.e,  not  ever.] 

1.  At  no  time. 

Never,  alas,  the  dreadful  name 
That  fuels  the  infernal  flame.  Cowley. 

Never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious 
man.  Congreve. 

By  its  own  force  destroy'd,  fruition  ceas'd, 
And  always  weary'd,  I  was  never  pleas'd.       Prior. 

Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 

Pope. 

2.  It  is  used  in  a  form  of  speech  handed 
down  by  the  best  writers,  but  lately  ac- 
cused, I  think  with  justice,  of  solecism: 
as,  he  is  mistaken  though  never  so  wise. 
It  is  now  maintained,  that  propriety  re- 
quires it  to  be  expressed  thus,  he  is  mis- 
taken though  ever  so  wise;  that  is,  he  is 
mistaken  how  wise  soever  he  be.  The 
common  mode  can  only  be  defended  by 
supplying  a  very  harsh  and  unprece- 
dented ellipsis;  he  is  mistaken  though 
so  wise,  as  never  was  any:  such  how- 
ever is  the  common  use  of  the  word 
among  the  best  authors. 

Be  it  never  so  true  which  we  teach  the  world  to 
believe,  yet  if  once  their  affections  begin  to  be  ali- 
enated, a  small  thing  persuadeth  them  to  change 
their  opinions.  Hooker. 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  1  will 
give  according  as  ye  shall  say.  Genesis. 

In  a  living  creature,  though  never  so  great,  the 
sense  and  the  effect  of  any  one  part  of  the  body 
instantly  make  a  transcursion  throughout  the  whole 
body.  Bacon. 

They  destroyed  all,  were  it  never  so  pleasant, 
within  a  mile  of  the  town.  Knolles. 

Death  may  be  sudden  to  him,  though  it  comes  by 
never  so  slow  degrees.       .  Duty  of  Man. 

He  that  shuts  his  eyes  against,  a  small  light  would 
not  be  brought  to  see  that  which  he  had  no  mind  to 
see,  let  it  be  placed  in  never  so  clear  a  light,  and 
never  so  near  him.  Jltterbury. 

That  prince  whom  you  espouse,  although  never 
so  vigorously,  is  the  principal  in  war,  you  but  a 
second.  Swift. 

3.  In  no  degree. 

Whosoever  has  a  friend  to  guide  him,  may  carry 
his  eyes  in  another  man's  head,  and  yet  see  never 
the  worse.  South. 

4.  It  seems  in  some  phrases  to  have  the 
sense  of  an  adjective.  Not  any;  but  in 
reality  it  is  not  ever. 

He  answered  him  to  never  a  word;  insomuch  that 
the  governor  marvelled.  Matthew. 

5.  It  is  much  used  in  composition:  as, 
never -encYmg,  having  no  end;  of  which 
some  examples  are  subjoined. 

Nature  assureth  us  by  never-failing  experience, 
and  reason  by  infallible  demonstration,  that  our 
times  upon  the  earth  have  neither  certainty  nor  du- 
rability. Raleigh. 

But  a  smooth  and  stedfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combin'd, 
Kindle  never-dying  fires.  Carew. 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  fear, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude.  Milt. 

Your  never-failing  sword  made  war  to  cease, 
And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace. 

Waller. 


So  corn  in  fields,  and  in  the  garden  flow 'is, 
Revive  and  raise  themselves  withmod'rate  show'rs; 
But  oveivcharg'd  with  never-ceasing  rain, 
Become  too  moist.  Waller. 

Our  heroes  of  the  former  days, 
Deserv'd  and  gain'd  their  never-fading  bays. 

Roscommon. 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays, 
Nor  Linus  crown'd  with  never-fading  bays.  Dryden. 

Leucippus,  with  his  never-erring  dart.     Dryden. 

Farewell,  ye  never- opening  gates.  Dryden- 

He  to  quench  his  drought  so  much  inclin'd, 
May  snowy  fields  and  nitrous  pastures  find; 
Meet  stores  of  cold  so  greediiy  pursu'd, 
And  be  refresh'd  with  never-wasting  food.  Blackm. 

Norton  hung  down  his  never-blushing  head, 
And  all  was  nush'd,  as  folly's  sell  lay  dead.    Pope. 

What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  never  failing  vice  of  fools.  Pope, 

Thy  busy  never-meaning  face, 
Thy  screw'd-up  front,  thy  state  grimace.        Swift. 

Nevertheless,  nev-ur-THe-les'.  adv. 
[never  the  less.]  Notwithstanding  that. 

They  plead  that  even  such  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  Rome  as  contain  in  them  uothing  which 
is  not  of  itself  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  abolished.  Hooker. 

Many  of  our  men  were  gone  to  land,  and  our 
ships  ready  to  depart;  nevertlieless  the  admiral,  with 
such  snips  only  as  could  suddenly  be  put  in  readi- 
ness, made  forth  towards  them.  Bacon. 

Creation  must  needs  infer  providence;  and  God's 
making  the  world,  irrefragabl)  proves  that  he  gov- 
erns  it  too;  or  that  a  being  oi  a  dependent  nature 
remains  nevertheless  independent  upon  him  in  that 
respect.  South. 

Neu'rology,  nu-rol'lo-je.618  n.s.   [veZpev 

and    Ao'y®-.]      A    description   oi     the 

nerves. 
Neu'rotomy,  nu-rot'to-me.618  n.  s.  [vefyov 

and    rkfMu.]      The    anatomy    ol    the 

nerves. 

NEUTER,  nu'iur.98264  adj.  [neuter,  Lat. 
neutre,  French.] 

1.  Indifferent;  not  engaged  on  either  side. 

The  general  division  of  the  British  nation  is  into 
whigs  and  tories;  there  being  very  few,  if  any,  who 
stand  neuter  in  the  dispute,  without  ranging  them- 
selves under  one  of  these  denominations.  Jlddison. 

2.  [In  grammar.]  A  noun  that  implies  no 
sex. 

The  adjectives  are  neuter,  and  animal  must  be 
understood  to  make  it  grammar.  Dryden. 

A  verb  neuter  is  that  which  signifies  neither  ac- 
tion nor  passion,  but  some  state  or  condition  of 
being;  as,  sedeo,  I  sit.  Clarke. 

Neu'ter,  nu'tur.  n.  s.  One  indifferent 
and  unengaged. 

The  learned  heathens  may  be  looked  upon  as 
neniers  in  the  matter,  when  all  these  prophecies 
were  new  to  them,  aud  their  education  had  left  the 
interpretation  of  them  indifferent.  Jlddison. 

Neu'tral,  nu'tra.1.  adj.  [neutral,  Fr.] 

1 .  Indifferent;  not  acting;  not  engaged  on 
either  side. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temp'rate  and  furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment?  No  man.  Shaksp. 

He  no  sooner  heard  that  king  Henry  was  settled 
by  his  victory,  but  forthwith  he  sent  ambassadors 
unto  him,  to  pray  that  he  would  stand  neutral. 

Bacon. 

The  ailies  may  be  supplied  for  money,  from  Den- 
mark and  other  neutral  states.  jlddison. 

2.  Indifferent;  neither  good  nor  bad. 

Some  things  good,  and  some  things  ill  do  seem, 
And  neutral  some,  in  her  fantastic  eye.        Davies. 

3.  Neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

Salts  which  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  are 
called  neutral.  Jlrbuthnot- 
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Neu'tral,  nu'tral.  n.  s.     One  who  does 
not  act  nor  engage  on  either  side. 

The  treacherous  who  have  misled  others,  and  the 
neutrals  and  the  false-hearted  friends  and  followers, 
who  have  started  aside  like  a  broken  bow,  are  to 
be  noted.  Bacon. 

Neutrality,  nu-trul'e-ie.  n.  s.  [ncutrali- 
te,  French.] 

1.  A  state  of  indifference,  of  neither  friend- 
ship nor  hostility. 

Men  who  possess  a  state  of  neutrality  in  times  of 
publick  danger,  desert  the  interests  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  Mdison. 

The  king,  late  griefs  revolving  in  his  mind, 
These  reasons  for  neutrality  assign'd.  Garth. 

All  pretences  to  neutrality  are  justly  exploded, 
only  intending  the  safety  and  ease  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, while  the  publick  is  embroiled.  This  was 
the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  latter  Cato.  Swift. 

2.  A  state  between  pood  and  evil. 

There  is  no  health:  physicians  say,  that  we 
At  best  enjoy  but  a  neutrality.  Donne. 

Neu'trally,  niVtral-e.   adv.    [from  neu- 
tral.'] Indifferently;  on  either  part. 
NEW,  nu.28s  adj.  [newyd,  Welsh;  neop, 
Saxon;  neuf,  Fr.J 

1.  Not  old;  fresh;  lately  produced,  made, 
or  had;  novel.  Arew  is  used  of  things, 
and  young  of  persons. 

What's  the  newest  grief! — 
— That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  being  before. 

Do  not  all  men  complain  how  little  we  know,  and 
how  much  is  still  unknown?  Andean  we  ever  know 
more,  unless  something  new  be  discovered?  Burnet. 

3.  Modern;  of  the  present  time. 

Whoever  converses  much  among  old  books,  will 
be  something  hard  to  please  among  new.     Temple. 

4.  Different  from  the  former. 

Stedfastly  purposing  to  lead  a  new  life. 

Common  Prayer. 

5.  Not  antiquated;  having  the  effect  of 
novelty. 

Their  names  inscrib'd  unnumber'd  ages  past, 
From  time's  first  birth,  with  time  itself  shall  last; 
These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays, 
Spread  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days. 

Pope. 

6.  Not  habituated;  not  familiar. 

Such  assemblies,  though  had  for  religion's  sake, 
may  serve  the  turn  of  hereticks,  and  such  as  privily 
will  instil  their  poison  into  new  minds.         Hooker. 

Seiz'd  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gaz'd  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting  sight. 

Dryden. 

Twelve  mules,  a  strong  laborious  race, 
.A/eio  to  the  plough,  unpractis'd  in  the  trace.    Pope. 

7.  Renovated;  repaired,  so  as  to  recover 

the  first  state. 

Men,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump,  fat, 
and  almost  new.  Bacon. 

8.  Fresh  after  any  thing. 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger, 
JVeio  from  her  sickness  to  that  northern  air.  Dryden. 

9.  Not  of  ancient  extraction. 

A  superiour  capacity  for  business,  and  a  more 
extensive  knowledge,  arc  steps  by  which  a  new  man 
often  mounts  to  favour,  and  outshines  the  rest  of  his 
contemporaries.  Jlddison. 

New,  nu  adv.  This  is,  I  think,  only  used 
in  composition  for  newly,  which  the  fol- 
lowing examples  may  explain. 

As  soon  as  she  had  written  them,  a  new  swarm  of 
thoughts  stinging  her  mind,  she  was  ready  with  b(  r 
foot  to  give  the  ?ietc-boru  letters  both  to  death  and 
burial.  Sidney. 

God  hath  not  then  left  this  to  chuse  that,  neither 
would  reject  that  to  chuse  this,  were  it  not  for  some 


new-grown  occasion,  making  that  which  hath  been 
better  worse.  Hooker. 

So  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pass, 
Forelifting  up  aloft  his  speckled  breast, 
And  often  bounding  on  the  bruised  grass, 
As  for  great  joyance  of  his  new-come  guest.  Spent. 

Your  master's  lines 
Are  full  of  new-found  oaths ;  which  he  will  break 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  this  paper.  Shakspeare. 

Will  you  with  those  infirmities  she  owes, 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our 

oath, 
Take  her  or  leave  her?  Shakspeare. 

Lest  by  a  multitude 
The  new-heal'd  wound  of  malice  should  break  out. 

Shakspeare. 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy, 
And  I  a  gasping,  new-delivcr'd  mother, 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd.  Shaksp. 

He  saw  heav'n  blossom  with  a  new-born  light, 
On  which,  as  on  a  glorious  stranger  gaz'd 
The  golden  eyes  of  night;  whose  beams  made  bright 
The  way  to  Bethl'em,  and  as  boldly  blaz'd; 
Nor  ask'd  leave  of  the  sun,  by  day  as  night. 

Crashaw. 
I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-born  day; 
With  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  scorn'd  to  think  of  night, 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scoul 
Made  heaven's  radiant  face  look  foul, 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  night 

To  blot  the  neiofy-blossom'd  light.  Crashaw. 

Some  tree  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together 
sow'd, 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round 
Those  middle  parts;  that  this  new-comer  shame, 
There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean.  Milton. 

Their  father's  state, 
And  new-entrusted  sceptre.  Milton. 

The  new-created  world,  which  fame  in  heav'n 
Long  had  foretold.  Milton. 

His  evil 
Tbou  usest,  and  from  thence  createst  more  good ; 
Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  heav'n. 

Milton. 
All  clad  in  liveliest  colours,  fresh  and  fair 
As  the  bright  flowers  that  crown'd  their  brighter 

hair; 
All  in  that  new-blown  age  which  does  inspire 
Warmth  in  themselves,  in  their  beholders  fire. 

Cowley. 
If  it  could,  yet  that  it  should  always  run  them  into 
such  a  machine  as  is  already  extant,  and  not  often 
into  some  new-fashioned  one,  such  as  was  never  seen 
before,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  or  imagined.  Ray. 
This  English  edition  is  not  so  properly  a  transla- 
tion, as  a  new  composition,  there  being  several  ad- 
ditional chapters  in  it,  and  several  new-moulded. 

Burnet. 
*Yew-found  lands  accrue  to  the  prince  whose  sub- 
ject makes  the  first  discovery.  Burnet. 

Let  this  be  nature's  frailty,  or  her  fate, 
Or  Isgrim's  counsel,  hemew-rhosen  mate.  Dryden. 

Shewn  all  at  once  you  dazzled  so  our  eyes, 
As  new-born  Pallas  did  the  gods  surprise; 
When   springing  forth    from   Jove's    new-closing 

wound, 
She  struck  the  warlike  spear  into  the  ground. 

Dryden. 
A  bird  new  made,  about  the  banks  she  plies, 
Not  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries. 

Dryden . 
Our  house  lias  sent  to-day 
T'  insure  our  new-built  vessel,  call'd  a  play.  Dryd. 

Then  curds  and  cream, 
And  new-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis'  busy  care 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare.    Dryden. 

When  pleading  Malho,  born  abroad  for  air, 
With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fashioned  chair. 

Dryden. 
A  nete-form'd  faction  does  your  power  eppose, 
The  fight's  confus'd,  and  all  who  met  were  foes. 

Dryden. 
If  tbou  ken'st  from  far 


Among  the  Pleiades  a  new-kindled  star; 

If  any  sparkles  from  the  rest  more  bright, 

'Tis  she  that  shines  in  that  propitious  light.  Dryden. 

If  we  consider  new  -born  children,  we  shall  have 
little  reason  to  think  that  they  bring  many  ideas  into 
the  world  with  them.  Locke. 

Drummers  with  vellum-thunder  shake  the  pile, 
To  greet  the  new-made  bride.  Gay. 

Ah  Blouzelind!  I  love  thee  more  by  half, 
Than  does  their  fawns,  or  cows  the  new-fall'n  calf. 

Gay. 

The  proctor  exhibits  his  proxy  from  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  presents  the  new-elected  bishop  to  the 
vicar-general.  Jyliffe. 

The  new-fallen  young  here  bleating  for  their 
dams, 
The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs.  Popt. 

Learn  all  the  new-fashion  words  and  oaths.  Swift. 

Ne'wel,  null."9  n.  .<?. 

1.  The  compass  round  which  the  staircase 
is  carried. 

Let  the  stairs  to  the  upper  rooms  be  upon  a  fair 
open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in.  Bacon. 

2.  Novelty.  Sjienser. 

Newfa'ngled,  nu-fang'gl'd.359  adj.  [new 
and  Jangle.]  Formed  with  vain  or  fool- 
ish love  of  novelty. 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  newfangled  shows; 
But  like  of  each  thing,  that  in  season1  grows. 

Shakspeare. 
Those  charities  are  not  newfangled  devices  of 
yesterday,  but  are  most  of  them  as  old  as  the  refor- 
mation. Jitterbury. 
Newfa'ngledness,  nu-fang'gl'd-nes. 
Newfa'ngleness,  nu-fang'gl-nes. 

n.  s.  [from  new-Jangled.]  Vain  and  fool- 
ish love  of  novelty. 

So  to  newfangleness  both  of  manner,  apparel,  and 
each  thing  else,  by  the  custom  of  self-guilty  evil, 
glad  to  change  though  often  for  a  worse.      Sidney. 
Yet  he  them  in  neiofangledness  did  pass. 

Hubberd's  Tale 
The  women  would  be  loth  to  come  behind  the 
fashion  in  newfangledness  of  the  manner,  if  not  in 
costliness  of  the  matter.  Carew. 

Ne'wing,  nu/ing.  n.  s.  [from  new.]  Yest 
or  barm.  Air.sworth. 

Ne'vvlv,  nu/le.  adv.  [from  new.] 

1.  Freshly;  lately. 

Her  breath   indeed  those    hands    have  neidy 
stopp'd.  Shakspeare. 

They  newly  learned  by  the  king's  example,  that 
attainders  do  not  interrupt  the  conveying  of  title 
to  the  crown.  Bacon. 

Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin; 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  neioly.  Suckling- 

He  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  newly  gather'd  mint. 

/  Dryden. 

2.  In  a  manner  different  from  the  former. 

Such  is  the  power  of  that  sweet  passion, 
That  it  all  sordid  baseness  doth  repel, 
And  the  refined  mind  doth  neivly  fashion 
Into  a  fairer  form.  Spenser, 

3.  In  a  manner  not  existing  before. 
Ne'wness,  nu'nes.  n.  s.  [from  newT] 

1.  Freshness;  lateness;  recentness;    state 
of  being  lately  produced. 

Their  stories,  if  they  had  been  preserved,  and 
what  else  was  performed  in  that  newness  of  the 
world,  there  could  nothing  of  more  delight  have 
been  left  to  posterity.  Raleigh. 

In  these  disturbances, 
And  newness  of  a  wnv'ring  government, 
T'  a  venge  them  of  their  former  grio  ances.  Daniel. 
When  Horace  writ  Ins  satyrs,  the  monarchy  of 
his  Cansai'  was  in  its  newness,  and  the  government 
but  just  made  easy  to  his  conquer'd  people.  Dryden. 

2.  Novelty;  unaccjuaintance. 
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Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  majesty  to 
stile,  they  have  the  authority  of  years,  and  out  of 
their  intermission  do  win  to  themselves  a  kind  of 
grace  like  neicness.  BenJonson. 

Newness  in  great  matters,  was  a  worthy  enter- 
tainment for  a  mind;  it  was  an  high  taste,  fit  for 
the  relish.  South. 

3.  Something  lately  produced. 

There  are  some  newnesses  of  English,  translated 
from  the  beauties  of  modern  tongues,  as  well  as 
from  the  elegancies  of  the  Latin;  and  here  and 
there  some  old  words  are  sprinkled,  which,  for  their 
significance  and  sound,  deserved  not  to  be  anti- 
quated. Dryden. 

4.  Innovation;  late  change. 

Away,  my  friends,  new  flight; 
And  happy  newness  that  intends  old  right.    Shaksp. 

5.  Want  of  practice. 

His  device  was  to  come  without  any  device,  all 
in  white  like  a  new  knight,  but  so  new  as  his  new- 
ness shamed  most  of  the  others  long  exercise. 

Sidney. 

NEWS,  niize  n.  s.  without  the  singular, 

unless   it   be  considered    as   singular; 

Milton   has  joined   it   with  a   singular 

verb.  [From  new;  nouvelles,  Fr.J 

1.  Fresh  account  of  any  thing. 

As  he  was  ready  to  be  greatly  advanced  for  some 
noble  pieces  of  service  which  he  did,  he  heard 
news  of  me.  Sidney. 

When  Rhea  heard  these  news,  she  fled  from  her 
husband  to  her  brother  Saturn.  Raleigh. 

Evil  neics  rides  fast,  while  good  news  baits.  Milt. 

With  such  amazement  as  weak  mothers  use, 
And  frantick  gesture  he  receives  the  news.    Waller. 

We  talk  in  ladies'  chambers  love  and  news. 

Cowley. 

Now  the  books,  and  now  the  bells, 
And  now  our  act  the  preacher  tells, 

To  edify  the  people; 
All  our  divinity  is  neics, 
And  we  have  made  of  equal  use 

The  pulpit  and  the  steeple.  Denham. 

The  amazing  news  of  Charles  at  once  was  spread, 
At  once  the  general  voice  declared 
Our  gracious  prince  was  dead.  Dryden. 

They  have  news-gatherers  and  intelligencers  dis- 
tributed into  their  several  walks,  who  bring  in  their 
respective  quotas,  and  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  discourse  of  the  whole  kingdom.         Spectator. 

2.  Something  not  heard  before. 

It  is  no  news  for  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a  prey 
to  the  strong  and  rich.  L'Estrange. 

3.  Papers  which  give  an  account  of  the 
transactions  of  the  present  times. 

Their  papers,  filled  with  a  different  party  spirit, 

divide  the  people  into  different  sentiments,   who 

generally  consider  rather  the  principles  than  the 

truth  of  the  news-writer.  Jlddison. 

Advertise  both  in  every  news-paper;  and  let  it 

not  be  your  fault  or  mine,  if  our  countrymen  will 

not  take  warning.  Swift. 

News-monger,     nuze'mting-gur.    n.    s. 

[news  and  monger."]    One  that  deals  in 

news;  one  whose  employment  is  to  hear 

and  to  tell  news. 

Many  tales  devis'd, 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear, 
By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  news-mongers. 

Shakspeare. 
This  was  come  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  lay- 
ing aside  his  father's  will,  and  turning  stockjobber, 
news-monger,  and  busybody,  meddling  with  other 
people's  affairs.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Newt,  rmte.  n.  s.  [epece,  Saxon.  Newt 
is  supposed  by  Skinner  to  be  contracted 
from  an  evet.]  Eft;  small  lizard:  they 
are  supposed  to  be  appropriated  some 
to  the  land,  and  some  to  the  water:  they 
are  harmless. 
O  thou!  whose  self-same  mettle, 


Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puft, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue, 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm. 

Shakspeare. 

Newts  and  blind  worms  do  no  wrong; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen.  Shakspeare. 

Such  humility  is  observed  in  newts  and  water- 
lizards,  especially  if  their  skins  be  perforated  or 
pricked.  Brown. 

New-year's-gift,  nu'yerz-gift.  n.  s.  [new, 
year,  and  gift.]  Present  made  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year. 

If  I  be  served  such  a  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains 
taken  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for 
a  new-year's-gift.  Shakspeare. 

When  he  sat  on  the  throne  distributing  new-year's 
gifts,  he  had  his  altar  of  incense  by  him,  that  before 
they  received  gifts  they  might  cast  a  little  incense 
into  the  fire ;  which  all  good  christians  refused  to  do. 

Stilling  fleet. 
NEXT,  n£kst.  adj.  [next,  Sax.  by  a  col- 
loquial change  from  nehrt,  or  nyhr-t, 
the  superlative  of  neh  or  nyh;  neext, 
Scotish.] 

1.  Nearest  in  place;  immediately  succeed- 
ing in  order. 

Want  supplieth  itself  of  what  is  next,  and  many 
times  the  next  way.  Bacon. 

The  queen  already  sat 
High  on  a  golden  bed;  her  princely  guest 
Was  next  her  side,  in  order  sat  the  rest.     Dryden. 

The  next  in  place  and  punishment  were  they 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away.      Dryden. 

2.  Nearest  in  time. 
The  good  man  warn'd  us  from  his  text, 

That  none  could  tell  whose  turn  should  be  the  next. 

Gay. 

3.  Nearest  in  any  gradation. 
If  the  king  himself  had  staid  at  London,  or,  which 

had  been  the  next  best,  kept  his  court  at  York,  and 
sent  the  army  on  their  proper  errand,  his  enemies 
had  been  speedily  subdued.  Clarendon. 

O  fortunate  young  man!  at  least  your  lays 
Are  next  to  his,  and  claim  the  second  praise. 

Dryden. 
Finite  and  infinite,  being  by  the  mind  looked  on 
as  modifications  of  expansion  and  duration,  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered,  is,  how  the  mind  comes  by 
them.  Locke. 

That's  a  difficulty  next  to  impossible.        Rowe. 
There,  blest  with  health,  with  business  unper- 
plext, 
This  life  we  relish,  and  ensure  the  next.      Young. 
Next,  nekst.  adv.  At  the  time  or  turn  im- 
mediately succeeding. 

Th'  unwary  nymph 
Desir'd  of  Jove,  when  next  he  sought  her  bed, 
To  grant  a  certain  gift.  Jlddison. 

Nias,  nl'as.  n.s.  [niais,  Fr.]  Simple,  silly, 
and  foolish. 

A  nias  hawk  is  one  taken  newly  from  the  nest, 

and  not  able  to  help  itself,  and  hence  nisey,  a  silly 

person.  Bailey. 

NIB,  nib.  n.  s.  [neb,  Sax.  the  face;  nebbe, 

Dutch,  the  bill.] 

1.  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird.  See  Neb. 

2.  The  point  of  any  thing,  generally  of  a 
pen. 

A  tree  called  the  bejuco,  which  twines  about 
other  trees,  with  its  end  hanging  downwards,  tra- 
vellers cut  the  nib  off  it,  and  presently  a  spout  of 
water  runs  out  from  it  as  clear  as  crystal.  Derhanu 
Ni'bbed,  nibb'd.369  adj.  [from  nib.]    Ha- 
ving a  nib. 
To  Ni'bble,  nib'bl.405  v.  a.  [from  nib,  the 

beak  or  mouth.") 
1 .  To  bite  by  little  at  a  time;  to  eat  slow- 

Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 


And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover  them  to  keep. 

Shakspeare. 
It  is  the  rose  that  bleeds,  when  he 
Nibblrs  his  nice  phlebotomy.  Cleaveland- 

Had  not  he  better  have  born  Wat's  nibbling  of 
his  plants  and  roots  now,  than  the  huntsman's  eat- 
ing him  out  of  house  and  home?  L? Estrange. 

Many  there  are  who  nibble  without  leave; 
But  none,  who  are  not  born  to  taste,  survive. 

Granville. 
2.  To  bite,  as  a  fish  does  the  bait. 
The  roving  trout 
Greedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait, 
And  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meat.  Gay. 

To  Ni'bble,  nib'bl.  ~v.n. 

1.  To  bite  at. 

As  pigeon's  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 

Shakspeare. 
They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold, 
And  fain  would  nibble  at  your  grandame  gold. 

Dryden. 
If  you  would  be  nibbling,  here  is  a  hand  to  stay 
your  stomach.  Dryden. 

This  fish  plunging  himself  in  mud,  and  then  lift- 
ing up  his  head  a  little,  casts  out  the  string;  which 
the  little  fishes  taking  for  a  worm,  and  nibbling  at 
it,  he  immediately  plucks  them  both  in  together. 

Grew. 

2.  To  carp  at;  to  find  fault  with. 

Instead  of  returning  a  full  answer  to  my  book,  he 
manifestly  falls  a  nibbling  at  one  single  passage  in 
it.  Tillotson. 

Ni'bbler,  nib'bl-ftr.98  n.  s.  [from  nibble.] 

One  that  bites  by  little  at  a  time. 
NICE,  nise.  adj.  [nepe,  Saxon,  soft.] 

1.  Accurate  in  judgment  to  minute  exact- 
ness; superfluously  exact.  It  is  often 
used  to  express  a  culpable  delicacy. 

Such  a  man  was  Argalus,  as  hardly  the  nicest  eye 
can  find  a  spot  in.  Sidney. 

Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  myself  to  know, 
If  what  I  swallow  be  a  thrush  or  no.  Dryden. 

Thus  criticks  of  less  judgment  than  caprice, 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  nice, 
Form  short  ideas,  and  offend  in  arts, 
As  most  in  manners,  by  a  love  to  parts.  Pope. 

Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
Produc'd  his  play,  and  begg'd  the  knight's  advice. 

Pope. 

She  is  so  nice  and  critical  in  her  judgment,  so 
sensible  of  the  smallest  error,  that  the  maid  is  often 
forced  to  dress  and  undress  her  daughters  three  or 
four  times  a-day.  Law. 

2.  Delicate;  scrupulously  and  minutely 
cautious. 

The  letter  was  not  nice  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import.  Shaksp. 

Dear  love!  continue  nice  and  chaste; 
For  if  you  yield,  you  do  me  wrong; 

Let  duller  wits  to  love's  end  haste, 
I  have  enough  to  woo  thee  long.  Donne. 

Of  honour  men  at  first,  like  women  nice, 
Rais'd  maiden  scruples  at  unpractis'd  vice. 

Hallifax. 

Having  been  compiled  by  Gratian,  in  an  ignorant 
age,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  nice  in  examining  it. 

Baker. 

Fastidious;  squeamish. 

God  hath  here 
Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights, 
As  may  compare  with  heaven;  and  to  taste, 
Think  not  I  shall  be  nice.  Milton. 

,  Easily  injured;  delicate. 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  muse  betray'd! 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid !    Roscommon. 
Formed  with  minute  exactness. 

Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rules.  Jlddison. 
,  Requiring  scrupulous  exactness. 

Supposing  an  injury  done,  it  is  a  nice  point  to 
proportion  the  reparation  to  the  degree  of  the  in- 
dignity. L'Estrange. 
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My  progress  in  making  this  nice  and  troublesome 
experiment,  I  Lave  set  down  more  at  large.  Newton. 
"7.  Refined. 

A  nice  and  subtle  happiness  I  see 
Thou  to  thyself  proposcst,  in  the  choice 
Of  thy  associates,  Adam;  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  tho'  in  pleasure  solitary.  Milton. 

8.  Having  lucky  hits.     This  signification 
is  not  in  use. 

When  my  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests.  Shaksp. 

9.  To    make   Nice.     To   be    scrupulous; 
perhaps  from  /aire  le  delicut. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slipp'ry  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up.    Shaksp. 

Ni'cely,  nise'le.  adv.  [from  nice.] 
\.  Accurately;  minutely;  scrupulously. 
Knaves  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 
Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shaksp. 

What  mean  those  ladies  which,  as  tho' 
They  were  to  take  a  clock  to  pieces,  go 
So  nicely  about  the  bride?  Donne. 

He  ought  to  study  the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue, 
that  he  may  understand  his  own  country  speech 
nicely,  and  speak  it  properly.  Locke. 

The  next  thing  of  which  the  doses  ought  to  be 
nicely  determined,  are  opiates.  Jlrbuthnot. 

At  nicely  carving  shew  thy  wit ; 
But  ne'er  presume  to  eat  a  bit.  Swift. 

2.  Delicately. 

The  inconveniencies  attending  the  best  of  govern- 
ments, we  quickly  feel,  and  are  nicely  sensible  of 
the  share  that  we  bear  in  them.  Jltterbury. 

Ni'ceness,  nise'nes.  n.  s.  [from  m'ce.] 

1.  Accuracy;  minute  exactness. 

Where's  now  that  labour'd  niceness  in  thy  dress, 
And  all  those  arts  that  did  the  spark  express?  Dryd. 

2.  Superfluous  delicacy  or  exactness. 

A  strange  niceness  were  it  in  me  to  refrain  that 

from  the  ears  of  a  person  representing   so   much 

worthiness,  which  I  am  glad  even  to  rocks  and 

woods  to  utter.  Sidney. 

Only  some  little  boats,  from  Gaul  that  did  her 

feed 

With  trifles,  which  she  took  for  niceness  more  than 

need.  Drayton. 

Unlike  the  niceness  of  our  modern  dames, 

Affected  nymphs,  with  new  affected  names.    Dryd. 

Nor  place  them  where 
Roast  crabs  oflend  the  niceness  of  their  nose.  Dryd. 

Ni'cety,  ni'se-te.  n.  s.  [from  nice.] 

1.  Minute  accuracy  of  thought. 

Nor  was  this  nicety  of  his  judgment  confined  only 
to  literature,  but  was  the  same  in  all  other  parts  of 
art.  Prior. 

2.  Accurate  performance,  or  observance. 

As  for  the  workmanship  of  the  old  Roman  pillars, 
the  ancients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of  propor- 
tion and  the  rules  of  art  so  much  as  the  moderns. 

.Iddison. 

3.  Fastidious  delicacy;  squeamishness. 

He  them  with  speeches  meet 
Does  fair  intreat;  no  courting  nicety, 
But  simple  true,  and  eke  unfeigned  sweet.  Spenser. 

So  love  doth  loath  disdainful  nicety.         Spenser. 
K.  Minute  observation;  punctilious  discri- 
mination; subtilty. 

If  reputation  attend  these  conquests,  which  de- 
pend on  the  fineness  and  niceties  of  words,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  wit  of  men  so  employed,  should  per- 
plex and  subtilize  the  signification  of  sounds.  Locke. 

His  conclusions  are  not  built  upon  any  niceties,  or 
solitary  and  uncommon  appearances,  but  on  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  circumstances  of  these  ter- 
restrial bodies.  Woodward. 

3.  Delicate  management  cautious  treat- 
ment. 


Love  such  nicety  requires, 
One  blast  will  put  out  ail  his  fires.  Swift. 

6.  Effeminate  softness. 

7.  Niceties,  in  the  plural,  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  dainties  or  delicacies  in  eating. 

Ni'char,  ni'kar.  n.  s.  A  plant.        Miller. 

NICHE,  nitsh.3*3  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A  hollow  in 
which  a  statue  may  be  placed. 

Niches,  containing  figures  of  white  stone  or  mar- 
ble, should  not  be  coloured  in  their  concavity  too 
black.  Wotton. 

They  not  from  temples,  nor  from  gods  refrain, 
But  the  poor  lares  from  the  niches  seize, 
If  they  be  little  images  that  please.  Dryden. 

On  the  south  a  long  majestic  race 
Of  ./Egypt's  priesls,  the  gilded  niches  grace.     Pope. 

The  heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  are  well 
enough  qualified  to  read  pamphlets  against  religion 
and  high  flying;  whereby  they  fill  their  niches,  and 
carry  themselves  through  the  world  with  that  dignity 
which  best  becomes  a  senator  and  a  squire.     Swift- 

NICK,  nik.  n.  s.  [niefce,  Teutonick,  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.] 

1.  Exact  point  of  time  at  which  there  is 
necessity  or  convenience. 

That  great  instrument  of  state  suffered  the  fatal 
thread  to  be  spun  out  to  that  length  for  some  poli- 
tick respects,  aad  then  to  cut  it  off  in  the  very  nick. 

How  el. 

What  in  our  watches  that  in  us  is  found, 
So  to  the  height  and  nick  we  up  be  wound, 
No  matter  by  what  hand  or  trick.  Suckling. 

That  trick, 
Had  it  come  in  the  nick, 
Had  touch'd  us  to  the  quick.  Denham. 

Though  dame  fortune  seem  to  smile, 
And  leer  upon  him  for  a  while, 
She'll  after  shew  him  in  the  nick 
Of  all  his  glories  a  dog  trick.  Hudibras. 

And  some  with  symbols,  signs,  and  tricks, 
Engrav'd  with  planetary  nicks, 
With  their  own  influences  will  fetch  them 
Down  from  their  orbs,  arrest  and  catch  them. 

Hudibras. 

This  nick  of  time  is  the  critical  occasion  for  the 
gaining  of  a  point.  _  ^Estrange. 

2.  A  notch  cut  in  any  thing.  [Corrupted 
from  nock  or  notch.'] 

3.  A  score;  a  reckoning:  from  reckonings 
kept  anciently  upon  tallies,  or  notched 
sticks. 

Launce  his  man  told  me,  he  lov'd  her  art  of  all 
nick.  Shaksp. 

4.  A  winning  throw,  [niche,  French;  a 
ludicrous  trick.J 

Come,  seven's  the  main, 
Cries  Ganymede,  the  usual  trick 
Seven,  slur  a  six,  eleven  a  nick.  Prior. 

To  Nick,  nik.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  hit;  to  touch  luckily;  to  perform  by 
some  slight  artifice  used  at  the  lucky 
moment. 

Is  not  the  winding  up  of  witness 
A  nicking  more  than  half  the  bus'ness?    Hudibras. 

The  just  season  of  doing  things  must  be  nicked, 
and  all  accidents  improved.  VEstrange. 

Take  away  passion  while  it  is  predominant  and 
afloat,  and  just  in  the  critical  height  of  it,  nick  it 
with  some  lucky  or  unlucky  word,  and  you  may  cer- 
tainly over-rule  it.  South. 

2.  To  cut  in  nicks  or  notches. 

His  beard  they  have  sing'd  oft*  with  brands  of  fire, 
And  ever  as  it  blaz'd  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
My  master  preaches  patience,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  scissars  nicks  bim  like  a  fool  Shaksp. 

Breaks  watchmen's  heads,  and  chairmen's  glasses, 
And  thence  proceeds  to  nicking  sashes.  Prior. 

3.  To  suit,  as  tallies  cut  in  nicks. 


Words  nicking  and  resembling  one  another,  are 
applicable  to  different  significations.  Camden. 

4.  To  defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice;  to  dis- 
appoint by  some  trick  or  unexpected 
turn. 

Why  should  he  follow  you? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nicked  his  captainship,  at  such  a  point.  Shak. 

Ni'okname,  nik'name.  n.  s.  [nam  de  nic/uei 
French.]  A  name  given  in  scoff  or  con- 
tempt; a  term  of  derision;  an  opprobri- 
ous or  contemptuous  appellation. 

The  time  was  when  men  were  had  in  price  for 
learning;  now  letters  only  make  men  vile.  He  is 
upbraidingly  called  a  poet,  as  if  it  were  a  contempti- 
ble nickname.  Ben  Jonson. 

My  mortal  enemy  hath  not  only  falsely  surmised 
me  to  be  a  feigned  person,  giving  me  nicknames,  but 
also  hath  offered  large  sums  of  money  to  corrupt  the 
princes  with  whom  I  have  been  retained.      Bacon. 

So  long  as  her  tongue  was  at  liberty,  there  was 
not  a  word  got  from  her,  but  the  same  nickname  in 
derision.  L'Estrange. 

To  Ni'ckname,  nik'name.  v.  a.  To  call 
by  an  opprobrious  appellation. 

You  nickname  virtue  vice ; 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth.  Shaksp. 
Less  seem  these  facts  which  treason's  nickname 
force, 
Than  such  a  fear'd  ability  for  more.  Denham. 

To  Ni'ctate,  nik'tate.  v.  a.  [nicto,  Lat.] 
To  wink. 

There  are  several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes,  which 
are  wanting  in  man;  as  the  seventh  or  suspensory 
muscle  of  the  eye,  the  nictating  membrane,  and  the 
strong  aponeuroses  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.     Ray. 

Nide,  nide.  n.  s.  [nidus,  Lat.]  A  brood: 
as,  a  nide  of  pheasants. 

Ni'dget,  nid'jit.7i.  s.  [corrupted  from  nith- 
ing  or  niding.  The  opprobrious  term 
with  which  the  man  was  anciently  brand- 
ed who  refused  to  come  to  the  royal 
standard  in  times  of  exigency.]  A  cow- 
ard; a  dastard. 

There  was  one  true  English  word  of  greater  force 
than  them  all,  now  out  of  all  use;  it  signifieth  no 
more  than  abject,  base-minded,  false-hearted,  cow- 
ard, or  nidget.  Camden. 

Nidifica'tion,  nid-e-fe-ka'slvun.  n.  s. 
[nidijicatio,  Latin.]  The  act  of  build- 
ing nests. 

That  place,  and  that  method  of  nidificalion,  doth 
abundantly  answer  the  creature's  occasions. 

Derham. 
Ni'ding,  nid'ing.  adj.  [from  ni*6,  Saxon; 
vileness.] 

Niding,  an  old  English  word  signifying  abject, 
base-minded,  false-hearted,  coward,  or  nidget. 

Carew. 

Ni'dorous,  nid'6-riis.  adj.  [nidoreux,  Fr. 
from  nidor,  Lat.]  Resembling  the  smell 
or  taste  of  roasted  fat. 

Incense  and  7iidorous  smells,  such  as  of  sacrifices, 
were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  to  dispose 
men  to  devotion;  which  they  may  do  by  a  kind  of 
contristation  of  the  spirits,  and  partly  also  by  heat- 
ing and  exalting  them.  Bacon. 
The  signs  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being 
depraved,  are  eructations  with  the  taste  of  the  ali- 
ment, acid,  nidorose,  or  foetid,  resembling  the  taste 
of  rotten  eggs.                                           Arbulhnot. 

Nidoro'sity,  nid-6-ros'e-te.  n.  s.  [from 
nidorous.]  Eructation  with  the  taste  of 
undigested  roastmeat. 

The  cure  of  this  nidorosity  is,  by  vomiting  and 
purging.  Floyer. 

Nidula'tion,  nid-ju-la'shun.2"3  n.  s.  [nida- 
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lor,  Latin.]     The  time  of  remaining  in 

the  nest.  .        ....     .. 

The  ground  of  this  popular  practice  might  be  the 
common  opinion  concerning  the  virtue  prognostic  of 
halcyons,  the  natural  regard  they  have  unto  the 
winds,  and  they  unto  them  again,  more  especially 
remarking  in  the  time  of  their  nidulation,  and  bring- 
ing forth  their  young.  a>mon- 
Nile  is,  neese.  n.  •.  [niece,  nie/ice,Trenciv, 
nefitis,  Latin.]    The  daughter  of  a  bro- 

ther  or  sister. 

My  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster.  Shak. 

While  he  thus  his  niece  bestows, 

About  our  isle  he  builds  a  wall.  Waller. 

NI'GGARD,   nig'gurd.83  n.    s.  [ninggr, 

Islandick.]   A  miser;  a  curmudgeon;  a 

sordid,  avaricious,  parsimonious  fellow. 

Then  let  thy  bed  be  turned  from  fine  gravel  to 

weeds  or  mud.     Let  some  unjust  niggards :  make 

weres  to  spoil  thy  beauty.  *<»««/• 

Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech.  i>haks}\ 

Serve  him  as  a  grudging  master, 

As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth.  Milton. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence; 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense.  Pope. 

Ni'ggard,  nig'gurd.  adj. 

1 .  Sordid;  avaricious;  parsimonious. 

One  she  found 
With  all  the  gifts  of  bounteous  nature  crown'd, 
Of  gentle  blood;  but  one  whose  niggard  fate 
Had  set  him  far  below  her  high  estate.      Dryden. 

2.  Sparing;  wary. 

Most  free  of  question,  but  to  our  demands 
Niggard  in  his  reply.  Shaksp. 

To  Ni'ggard,  nig'gurd.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  stint;  to  supply  sparingly. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest.      Shaksp. 
Ni'ggardish,    nig'gurd-ish.   adj.  [from 
niggard.]     Having  some  disposition  to 

avarice. 

Ni'ggardliness,  mg'gurd-le-nes.  n.  e. 
[from  niggardly.]  Avarice;  sordid  par- 
simony. 

Niggardliness  is  not  good  husbandry,  nor  gene- 
rosity profusion.  Jlddison. 

Ni'ggardly,  nig'gurd-le.  adj.  [from  nig- 
gard.] 

1 .  Avaricious;  sordidly  parsimonious. 

Where  the  owner  of  the  house  will  be  bountiful, 
it  is  not  for  the  steward  to  be  niggardly.  Hall. 

Love,  a  penurious  god,  very  niggardly  of  his  op- 
portunities, must  be  watched  like  a  hard-hearted 
treasurer.  Dr»*n: 

Why  are  we  so  niggardly  to  stop  at  one  fifth? 
Why  do  we  not  raise  it  one  full  moiety,  and  double 
our  money?  Locke. 

Providence  not  niggardly  but  wise, 
Here  lavishly  bestows,  and  there  denies, 
That  by  each  other's  virtues  we  may  rise.     Granv. 

Tiberius  was  noted  for  his  niggardly  temper;  he 
used  ouly  to  give  to  his  attendants  their  diet- 

Jlrbulhnot. 

2.  Sparing;  wary. 

I  know  your  mind,  and  I  will  satisfy  it;  neither 
will  I  do  it  like  a  niggardly  answerer,  going  no  far- 
ther than  the  bounds  of  the  question.  Sidney. 
Ni'ggardly, nig'gurd-le.  adv.  Sparingly; 

parsimoniously. 

I  have  long  loved  her,  followed  her,  ingross'd  op- 
portunities to°nieet  her;  feed  every  slight  occasion 
that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her. 

Shaksp. 

Wggardness,  nlg'gurd-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

niggard.]     Avarice;  sordid  parsimony. 

Not  used. 
All  preparations,  both  for  food  and  lodging,  such 
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as  would  make  one  detest  niggardness,  it  is  so  slut- 
tish a  vice.  Sidney. 
NIGH,  m.3S0  firefi.  [nyh,  Saxon.]   At  no 
great  distance  from. 

They  shone 
Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'd  other  worlds. 

Milton. 
Nigh  this  recess,  with  terror  they  survey, 
Where  death  maintains  his  dread  tyraunick  sway. 

Garth. 

Nigh,  ni.  adv. 

1.  Not  at  a  great  distance,  either  in  time 
or  place,  or  course  of  events:  when  it  is 
used  of  time,  it  is  applied  to  time  fu- 
ture. 

He  was  sick  nigh  unto  death.  Philippians. 

2.  To  a  place  near. 
Mordecai  sent  letters  both  nigh  and  far.   Esther. 
He  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 

Ev'n  to  my  mouth,  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 
Which  he  had  pluck'd.  Milton. 

I  will  defer  that  anxious  thought, 
And  death,  by  fear,  shall  not  be  nigher  brought. 

Dryden. 

3.  Almost:  as,  he  was  nigh  dead. 

Nigh,  ni.  adj. 

1.  Near;  not  distant;  not  remote:  either 
in  time  or  place. 

The  figtree  putteth  out  leaves,  summer  is  nigh. 

Matthew. 
The  loud  tumult  shews  the  battle  nigh.  Prior. 
Now  too  nigh  th'  archangel  stood.  Milton. 

2.  Allied  closely  by  blood. 
He  committed  the  protection  of  his  son  Asanes 

to  two  of  his  nigh  kinsmen  and  assured  friends. 

Knolles. 
His  uncle  or  uncle's  son,  or  any  that  is  nigh  of 
kin  unto  him  of  his  family,  may  redeem  him. 

Leviticus. 

To  Nigh,  ni.  v.  n.  [from  the  particle.]  To 
approach;  to  advance;  to  draw  near. 
Now  day  is  done,  and  night  is  nighing  fast. 

Hubberd. 

Ni'ghly,  ni'le.  adv.  [from  nigh,  the  ad- 
jective.] Nearly;  within  a  little. 

A  man  born  blind,  now  adult,  was  taught  by  his 
touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of 
the  same  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  same  bigness. 

Locke. 

Ni'ghness,  ni'nes.n.  s.  [from  nigh.]  Near- 
ness; proximity. 

NIGHT,  nitc.391  n.  s.  [nauts,  Gothick; 
nihe,  Saxon;  nuit,  French.] 

1.  The  time  of  darkness;  the  time  from 
sunset  to  sunrise. 

The  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Regan  his  dutchess, 
will  be  here  this  night.  Shaksp. 

In  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at 
night  divide  the  spoil.  Genesis. 

Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn; 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn; 
And  they  waken  with  that  light, 
Whose  days  shall  never  sleep  in  night.       Crashaw. 

Dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward, 
Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown  by  night  and  day, 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward  way. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  end  of  the  day  of  life;  death. 
She  clos'd  her  eyes  in  everlasting  night.  Dryden. 

3.  State  or  time  of  ignorance  or  obscurity. 
When  learning  after  the  long  Gothic  night, 

Fair  o'er  the  western  world  difl'us'd  her  light.  Anon. 

4.  State  of  not  being  understood;  unintel- 
ligibility. 
Nature  and  Nature's  works  lay  hid  in  night.  Pope. 

5.  It  is  much  used  in  composition. 
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To  Night,  nite.  adverbially.  In  this  night; 
at  this  night. 

There  came  men  in  hither  to-night  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  to  search  out  the  country.       Joshua. 
Nightbra'wler,    nite-brawl'ur.     n.     s. 
[night  and  brawler.]     One   who  raises 
disturbances  in  the  night. 

You  unlace  your  reputation, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  nightbrawler.  Shaksp. 

Ni'ghtcap,  nite'kap.  n.  s.  [night  and  cap.] 
A  cap  worn  in  bed,  or  in  undress. 

The   rabblement  houted,  and  clapt  their  chopt 
hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps. 

Shaksp, 
Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  air  to  tempests  sooner  than  the  valleys 
below;  and  therefore  they  say  in  Wales,  when  cer- 
tain hills  have  their  night-caps  on,  they  mean  mis- 
chief. Bacon. 

How  did  the  humble  swain  detest 
His  prickly  beard,  and  hairy  breast! 

His  night-cap  bordered  round  with  lace, 
Could  give  no  softness  to  his  face.  Swift, 

Ni'ghtcrow,  nite'kro.  n.  s.  [night  and 
crow;  nycticorax,  Latin.]  A  bird  that 
cries  in  the  night. 

The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign; 
The  night-crow  cry'd,  a  boding  luckless  time. 

Shaksp. 
Ni'ghtdew,  nhe'du.?i.s. [night  and  dew.] 
Dew  that  wets  the  ground  in  the  night. 
All  things  are  hush'd,  as  nature's  self  lay  dead, 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head; 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dews  sweat; 
E'en  lust  and  envy  sleep.  Dryden. 

Ni'ghtdog,  nite'dog. n.  s.  [night  and  dog.] 
A  dog  that  hunts  in  the  night.     Used 
by  deer-stealers. 
When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chas'd. 

Shakspeare. 

Ni'ghtdress,  nhe'dres.  n.  s.  [night  and 
dress.]  The  dress  worn  at  night. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these, 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

Pope. 

Ni'ghted,   nite'ed.    adj.    [from    night.] 
Darkened;  clouded;  black. 

It  was  great  ign'rance,  Glo'ster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live:  Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 
His  nighted  life.  Shakspeare. 

Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 

Shaksp. 
Nightfa'ring,  nite'fa-rlng.  n.  s.   [night 
and  fare.]  Travelling  in  the  night. 
Will-a-wfsp  misleads  night-faring  clowns, 
O'er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  downs. 

Gay. 
Ni'ghtfire,  nite'fire.  n.    s.    [night  and 
Jire.]    Ignis  fatuus;  Will-a-wisp. 

Foolish    night-fires,    women's    and    children's 
wishes, 
Chases  in  arras,  gilded  emptiness: 
These  are  the  pleasures  here.  Herbert. 

Ni'ghtfly,  nite'fli.  n.  s.  [night  and  Jly.] 
Moth  that  flies  in  the  night. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody.  Shaksp, 
Nightfo'undered,  nite-fdun'dur'd.  adj. 
[from  night  and  found  tr.]  Lost  or  dis- 
tressed in  the  night. 

Either  some  one  like  us  nightfoundered  here, 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  worst, 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows.    Milton. 
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\i'(.htgo\vn,  nite'govin.  n.  s.  [night  and  \ 

gown.l     A  loose  gown  used  for  an  un 

dress. 

Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field, 
I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  threw 


Her  night-gown  upon  her. 


Shakspeare. 


They  have  put  me  in  a  silk  night-gown,  and  a 
gaudy  fool's  cap.  Mdison. 

To  meagre  musc-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin, 
Iu  a  dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loose  skin.      Pope. 
NYghthag,   nite'hag.   n.    s.    [night   and 
hag.']     Witch  supposed  to  wander  in 
the  night. 

Nor  uglier  follows  the  nighthag,  when  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air,  she  comes 
Lar'd  with  the  smell  of  infant-blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches.  Milton. 

Nx'ghtingale,  nite'tin-gale.  n.  s.  [from 
jiight  and  jalan,  Saxon,  to  sing;  galm, 
Teutonick,  is  a  sound  or  echo.] 

1.  A  small  bird  that  sings  in  the  night 
with  remarkable  melody;  Philomel. 

I  think, 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.  Shaksp. 

Although  the  wezon,  throtle,  and  tongue,  be  the 
instruments  of  voice,  and  by  their  agitations  coucur 
in  those  delightful  modulations,  yet  canuot  we  as- 
sign the  cause  unto  any  particular  formation ;  and  I 
perceive  the  nightingale  hath  some  disadvantage  in 
the  tongue.  Brown. 

Thus  the  wise  nightingale  that  leaves  her  home, 
Pursuing  constantly  the  cheerful  spring, 
To  foreign  groves  does  her  old  musick  bring. 

Waller. 

2.  A  word  of  endearment. 

My  nightingale! 
We'll  beat  them  to  their  beds.  Shakspeare. 

Ni'ghtly,  nite'le.  adv.  [from  night. ,] 

1.  By  night. 

Thee,  Sion!  and  the  flow'ry  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit.  Milton. 

Let  all  things  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  those  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Every  night. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth.  Jlddison. 

Ni'ghtly,  nite'le.  adj.  [from  night.'] 
Done  by  night;  acting  by  night;  hap- 
pening by  night. 

May  the  stars  and  shining  moon  attend 
Your  nightly  sports,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  tell 
What  nymphs  they  were  who  mortal  forms  excel. 

Jhyden. 
Soon  as  the  flocks  shook  off  their  nightly  dews, 
Two  swains,  whom  love  kept  wakeful  and  the  mjjse, 
Pour'd  o'er  the  whit'ning  vale  their  fleecy  care.  ' 

Pope. 
Ni'ohtman,  nite'man.88  n.  s.  [night  and 
man.].  One  who  carries  away  ordure 
in  the  night. 
Ni'ghtmare,  nite'mare.  n.  s.  [night,  and 
according  to  Temple,  mora,  a  spirit  that, 
in  the  northern  mythology,  was  related 
to  torment  or  suffocate  sleepers.]  A 
morbid  oppression  in  the  night,  resem- 
bling the  pressure  of  weight  upon  the 
breast. 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  would, 
He  met  the  nightmare,  rind  her  name  he  told; 
Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight.  Shaksp. 

The  forerunners  of  au  apoplexy  are,  dulness, 
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drowsiness,  vertigos,  tremblings,    oppressions    in 

sleep,  and  night-mares.  Mbuthnot. 

Ni'ghtpiece,  nite'peese.  n.  s.  [night  and 

piece.]     A  picture  so  coloured  as  to  be 

supposed   seen   by  candlelight,   not  by 

the  light  of  the  day. 

He  hung  a  great  part  of  the  wall  with  night-pie- 
ces, that  seemed  to  show  themselves  by  the  candles 
which  were  lighted  up;  and  were  so  inflamed  by  the 
sunshine  which  fell  upon  them,  that  1  could  scarce 
forbear  crying  out  fire.  Mdison. 

Ni'ghtrail,  uite'rale.  n.  s.  [night  and 
regl,  Saxon;  a  gown  or  robe.]  A  loose 
cover  thrown  over  the  dress  at  night. 

An  antiquary  will  scorn  to  mention  a  pinner  or 
night-rail;  but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a  father  of 
the  church  on  the  vitta  and  peplus.  Mdison. 

Nightra'ven,  nite-ra'v'n.103  n.  s.  [night 
and  raven;  nycticorax.]  A  bird  sup- 
posed of  ill  omen,  that  cries  loud  in  the 

night. 

The  ill-fac't  owl,  death's  dreadful  messenger, 
The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drere. 

Spenser. 
I  pray  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief: 
I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night-raven, 
Come  what  plague  would  have  come  after  it. 

Shakspeare. 

Nightro'bber,  nite-rob'bur.  n.  s.  [night 
and  robber.]  One  who  steals  in  the 
dark. 

Highways  should  be  fenced  on  both  sides,  where- 
by thieves  and  night-robbers  might  be  more  easily 
pursued  and  encountered.  Spenser. 

Ni'ghtrule,  nite'rule.  n.  s.  [night  and 
rule.]   A  tumult  in  the  night. 

How  now,  mad  sprite, 
What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove? 

Shakspeare. 

Ni'ghtshade,  nite'shade.  n.  s.  [niht 
fcaba,  Saxon.]  A  plant  of  two  kinds; 
1.  Common  nightshade,  [solanum.]  2. 
Deadly  nightshade,  [beltadona.]  Miller. 

Nightshi'ning,  nite'shi-ning.  adj.  [night 
and  shine.]  Showing  brightness  in  the 
night. 

None  of  these  noctiluca,  or  night-shining  bodies, 
have  been  observed  in  any  of  the  ancient  sepul- 
chres. Wilkins. 

Ni'ghtshriek,  nite'shreek.  n.  s.  [night 
and  shriek.]     A  cry  in  the  night. 

I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears: 
The  time  has  been  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir, 
As  life  were  in't.  Shaksp. 

Ni'ghttripping,  nite'trlp-ing.  adj.  [night 
and  tri/i.]  Going  lightly  in  the  night. 

Could  it  be  prov'd, 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang'd 
In  cradle  cloths,  our  children  where  they  lay, 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 

Shakspeare. 
Ni'ghtwalk,  nite'wak.  n.  s.  [night  and 
walk.]     Walk  in  the  night. 

If  in  his  night-walk  he  met  with  irregular  scho- 
lars, he  took  their  names,  and  a  premise  to  appear, 
unsent  for,  next  morning.  Walton. 

Ni'ghtwalker,  nite'wak-tir.  n.  s.  [night 
and  walk.]  One  who  roves  in  the  night 
upon  ill  designs. 

Men  that  hunt  so,  be  privy  stealers,  or  night- 
walkers.  Jscham. 
Nightwar'bling,    nite-wtir'bling.      adj. 
[night   and   warble.]     Singing   in   the 
night. 

c  c 


Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird.  Milton 

Ni'ghtward,   nite'ward.88    adj.    [night 
and  ward.]  Approaching  toward  night. 
Their  night-ward  studies,  wherewith  they  close 
the  day's  work.  Milton. 

Ni'ghtwatoh,  nite'wotsh.  n.  s.  [night 
and  watch.]  A  period  of  the  night  as 
distinguished  by  change  of  the  watch. 

I  remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on 
thee  in  the  night-watches.  Psalms 

Nigre'scent,  ni-gres'sent.130  8l°  adj.  [ni- 
grescens,  Latin.]  Growing  black;  ap- 
proaching to  blackness. 
Nigrifica'tion,  nig-re-le-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[niger  and  facio,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
making  black. 
Nihi'lity,  ni-hil'e-te.  n.  s.  [nihilite,  Fr. 
nihilum,  Lat.]  Nothingness;  the  state 
of  being  nothing. 

Not  being  is  considered  as  excluding  all  sub- 
stance, and  then  all  modes  are  also  necessarily  ex- 
cluded; and  this  we  call  pure  nihility,  or  mere  no- 
thing. Watts. 
To  Nill,  nil.  v.  a.  [from  ne  will;  mllan, 
Saxon.]  Not  to  will;  to  refuse;  to  re- 
ject. 

Certes,  said  he,  I  nill  thine  offer'd  grace, 
Ne  to  be  made  so  happy  do  intend, 

Another  bliss  before  mine  eyes  I  place, 
Auother  happiness,  another  end.  Spenser 

In  all  affections  she  concurreth  still; 
If  now,  with  man  and  wife  to  wdl  and  nill 
The  self-same  things,  a  note  of  concord  be, 
I  know  no  couple  better  can  agree.      Ben  Jonson. 
Nill,  nil.   n.  s.    The  shining  sparks  of 

brass  in  trying  and  melting  the  ore. 
To  NIM,  nim.   v.  a.  [ne?nen,   Dutch,  to 
take.]     To  take.  In  cant,  to  steal. 

They'll  question  Mars,  and  by  his  look 
Detect  who  'twas  that  nimni'd  a  cloak.     Hudibras. 
They  could  not  keep  themselves  honest  of  their 
fingers,  but  would  be  nimming  something  or  other 
for  the  love  of  thieving.  VEstrange. 

Ni'mble,  nim'bl.408  adj.  [from  nimt  or 
numan,  Saxon,  tractable.]  Quick;  ac- 
tive; ready;  speedy;  lively;  expeditious. 

They  being  rmiifcto^jointed  than  the  rest, 
And  more  industrious,  gathered  more  store.   Spens. 
You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes.  Shaksj). 

You  have  dancing  shoes 
With  ninMe  soles.  Shaksp. 

His  off'ring  soon  propitious  fire  from  heaven, 
Consum'd  with  nimble  glance  and  grateful  steam; 
The  others  not,  for  his  was  not  sincere.        Milton. 

Thro'  the  mid  seas  the  nimble  piauace  sails, 
Aloof  from  Crete  before  the  northern  gales.  Pope. 
Ni'mbleness,  nim'bl-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
nimble.]  Quickness;  activity;  speed; 
agility;  readiness;  dexterity;  celerity; 
expedition;  swiftness. 

The  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere 
long  the  stag  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimble- 
ness  of  his  feet,  than  to  the  slender  fortification  of 
his  lodging.  Sidney. 

Himself  shewing  at  one  instant  both  steadiness 
and  nimbleness.  Sidney. 

All  things  are  therefore  partakers  of  God;  they 
are  his  offspring,  his  influence  is  in  them,  and  the 
personal  wrisclom  of  God  is  for  that  very  cause  said 
to  excel  in  nimbleness  or  agility,  to  pierce  into  all 
intellectual,  pure  and  subtile  spirits,  to  go  through 
all,  and  to  reach  unto  every  thing.  Hooker. 

We,  lying  still, 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence  and  nimbleness.     Shaksp. 
Ovid  ranged  over  all  Parnassus  with  great  nim- 
6/eneisand  agility;  but  as  he  did  not  much  care  for 
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the  toil  requisite  to  climb  the  upper  part  of  the  hill, 
he  was  generally  roving  about  the  bottom.  Jlddison. 
Ni'mblewitted,  nim'bl-wit-ted.  adj. 
[nimble  and  wit.]  Quick;  eager  to 
speak. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  when  a  certain  nimble-wil- 
ted counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  was  forward  to  speak, 
did  interrupt  him  often,  said  unto  him,  There  is  a 
great  difference  betwixt  you  and  me,  a  pain  to  me 
to  speak,  and  a  pain  to  you  to  hold  your  peace. 

Bacon. 
Ni'mbly,   nim/ble.    adv.    [from   nimble.'] 
Quickly;  speedily;  actively. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  the  lascivious  playing  of  a  lute.         Shakspeare. 

The  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself.        Shalcsp. 
Most  legs  can  nimbly  run,  though  some  be  lame. 

Davies. 

The  liquor  we  poured  from  the  crystals,  and  set 

it  in  a  digesting  furnace  to  evaporate  more  nimbly. 

Boyle. 
Ni'mbless,  nim'les.  n.  s.    Nimbleness. 

Sfienser. 

Ni'miety,    ni-mi'e-te.    n.    s.     [nimietas, 

school  Latin.]     The  state  of  being  too 

much. 

Ni'mmer,   nim'mur.98  n.  s.  [from  mmJ] 

A  thief;  a  pilferer. 
Ni'ncompoop,  nhYkum-poop.  n.   s.     [A 
corruption  of  the  Latin  non   co?nfios.] 
A  fool;  a  trifler. 

An  old  ninnyhammer,  a  dotard,  a  nincompoop,  is 

the  best  language  she  can  afford  me.  Jlddison. 

NINE,  nine.  n.  $.   [niun,  Gothick,  nigon, 

Sax.]     One  more  than  eight;   one  less 

than  ten. 

The  weyward  sisters, 
Thus  do  go  about,  about, 
Thrice  to  thine  and  thrice  to  mine, 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine.        Shakspeare. 
A  thousand  scruples  may  startle  at  first,  and  yet 
in  conclusion  prove  but  a  nine-days  wonder. 

VEstrange, 
At  ninety-nine,  a  modern  and  a  dunce.        Pope. 
The  faults  are  nine  in  ten  owing  to  affectation, 
and  not  to  the  want  of  understanding.  Swift. 

Ni'nefolu,  nine'fold.  n.  s.  [nine  and./b/tf.] 
Nine  times;  any  thing  nine  times  re- 
peated. 

This  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold.  Milton. 

Ni'nepenoe,  nine'pense.  n.  s.  [nine  and 
fience.]  A  silver  coin  valued  at  nine 
pence. 
Three  silver  pennies,  and  a  ninepcnce  bent.  Guy. 
Ni'nepins,  nine'pinz.  n.  a.  [iiine  and  jiin.] 
A  play  where  nine  pieces  of  wood  are 
set  up  on  the  ground  to  be  thrown  down 
by  a  bowl. 

A  painter  made  blossoms  upon  trees  in  Decem- 
ber, and  schoolboys  playing  at  nine-pins  upon  ice 
in  J  uly.  Peacham. 

For  as  when  merchants  break,  o'erthroivn 
Like  nine-pins,  they  strike  others  down.  Hudibras. 
Ni'nescore,  nine'skore.   adj.  [nine  and 
sco?v.]   Nine  times  twenty. 

Eugenius  has  two  hundred  pounds  a-year;  but 
never  values  himself  above  nine-score,  as  not  think- 
ing he  has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part,  which  he  al- 
ways appropriates  to  charitable  uses.  Jlddison 
Ni'neteen,  nine'teen.  adj.  [nigoutyne. 
Saxon.]     Nine  and  ten;  one  less  than 
twenty. 

Nineteen  in  twenty  of  perplexing  words  might  be 
changed  into  easy  ones,  such  as  occur  to  ordinary 
men.  Sicift. 


Nineteenth,  nine'teen^/z.  adj.  [nijon- 
teofca,  Saxon.]  The  ordinal  of  nine- 
teen; the  ninth  after  the  tenth. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzaradan.        2  Kings. 

Ninetieth,  nine'te-k/z.a^o  adj.  [hunb- 
nigonteogofta,  Saxon.]  The  ordinal 
of  ninety;  the  tenth  nine  times  told. 

Ni'nety,    nlne'te.    adj.    [hunbnigoncig, 
Saxon.]   Nine  times  ten. 
Enos  lived  ninety  years,  and  begat  Cainan. 

Genesis. 

NI'NNY,  nln'ne.  n.  s.  [nino,  a  child,  Spa- 
nish.]    A  fool;  a  simpleton. 
What  a  pied  ninny's  this!  Shaksp. 

The  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look'd  like  a  ninny, 
that  the  captain  suppos'd  he  was  a  curate.      Sicift. 

Ni'nnyhammer,  nin'ne-ham-mur.  n.  s. 
[from  ninny.]     A  simpleton. 

Have  you  no  more  manners  than  to  rail  at  Hocus, 
that  has  saved  that  clod-pated,  numskull'd  ninny- 
hammer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  family. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Ninth,  ninth,  adj.  [nejofca,  Sax.]  That 
precedes  the  tenth;  the  first  after  the 
eighth;  the  ordinal  of  nine. 

Upon  a  strict  observation  of  many,  I  have  not 
found  any  that  see  the  ninth  day.  Brown. 

To  NIP,  nip.  v.  a.   [nij/ien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  pinch  off  with  the  nails;  to  bite  with 
the  teeth. 

In  oranges  and  lemons,  the  nipping  of  their  rind 
giveth  out  their  smell  more.  Bacon. 

2.  To  cut  off  by  any  slight  means. 
The  small  shoots  that  extract  the  sap  of  the  most 

leading  branches,  must  be  nipt  off.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  blast;  to  destroy  before  full  growth. 

This  is  the  state  of  man;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  conies  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  fall  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root; 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.  Shaksp. 

A  flower  doth  spread  and  dye, 
Thou  would'st  extend  me  to  some  good, 
Before  1  were  by  frost's  extremity  nipt  in  the  bud. 

Herbert. 
His  delivery  now  proves 
Abortive,  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring, 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost.  Milton. 

Had  he  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  he  might 
have  made  a  formidable  figure  in  his  own  works 
among  posterity  Jlddison. 

From  such  encouragement  it  is  easy  to  guess  te 
what  perfection  I  might  have  brought  this  work,  had 
it  not  been  nipt  in  the  bud.  Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  To  pinch  as  frost. 

The  air  bites  shrewdly,  it  is  very  cold. — 
— It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.  Shaksp. 

When  isicles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail; 
. ,     When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  befoul, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl.  Shaksp. 

5.  To  vex;  to  bite. 

And  sharp  remorse  his  heart  did  prick  and  nip, 
That  drops  of  blood  thence  like  a  well  did  play. 

Spenser. 

6.  To  satirize;  to  ridicule;  to  taunt  sar- 
castically. 

But  the  right  gentle  mind  would  bite  his  lip 
To  hear  the  javel  so  good  men  to  nip.    Hub.  Tale 

Quick  wits  commonly  be  in  desire  new  fang  led. 
in  purpose  un constant;  bold  with  any  person;  busy 
in  every  matter;  soothing  such  as  be  present,  nip- 
ping any  that  is  absent.  Jlscham. 

Nip,  nip.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1 1.  A  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth. 


I  am  sharply  taunted,  yea,  sometimes  with  pin- 
ches, nips,  and  bobs.  Jlscham. 
2.   A  small  cut. 

What  this  a  sleeve?  'tis  like  a  demicannon; 
What  up  and  down  carv'd  like  an  apple  tart? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop.  Shaksp. 

.  A  blast. 

So  hasty  fruits  and  too  ambitious  flow'rs, 
Scorning  the  midwifry  of  rip'ning  show'rs, 
In  spite  of  frosts,  spring  from  th'  unwilling  earth, 
But  find  a  nip  untimely  as  their  birth.         Stepney. 
4.  A  taunt;  a  sarcasm. 

Ni'pper,  nip'pur.98    n.  s.  [from  nifi.]     A 
satirist.     Out  of  use. 

Ready  backbiters,  sore  nippers,  and  spiteful  re- 
porters privily  of  good  men.  Jlscham. 

Ni'ppers,    nip'puiz.    n.    s.    [from    nip.] 
Small  pincers. 

Ni'ppingly,  nip'ping-le.  adv.  [from  nifi.] 
With  bitter  sarcasm. 

NI'PPLE,  nip'pl.40*  7i.  s.  [nypele,  Sax.] 

1.  The  teat;  the  dug;  that  which  the  suck- 
ing young  take  into  their  mouths. 

The  babe  that  milks  me. — 
I  would  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  pluckt  my  nipple  from  its  boneless  gums. 

Shakspeare. 

In  creatures  that  nourish  their  young  with  milk, 

are  adapted  the  nipples  of  the  breast  to  the  mouth 

and  organs  of  suction.  Ray. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Chapman  of  a  man. 

As  his  foe,  went  then  suffis'd  away, 
Thoas  iEtolius  threw  a  dart,  that  did  his  pile  con- 
vey 
Above  his  nipple,  through  his  lungs.         Chapman. 

3.  The  orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor 
is  separated. 

In  most  other  birds  there,  is  only  one  gland,  in 
which  are  divers  little  cells  ending  in  two  or  three 
larger  cells,  lying  under  the  nipple  of  the  oil  bag. 

Derliam. 

Ni'pplewort,  nip'pl-wurt.  n.  s.  [lamjisu- 
nu.~\     A  weed. 

Nisi  Prius,  ni'se-pri'us.  n.  s.  [In  law.] 
A  judicial  writ,  which  lieth  in  case  where  the  in- 
quest is  panelled  and  returned  before  the  justices  of 
the  bank;  the  one  party  or  the  other  making  peti- 
tion to  have  this  writ  for  the  ease  of  the  county.  It 
is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  that  he  cause 
the  man  impannelled  to  come  before  the  justices  in 
the  same  county,  for  the  determining  of  the  cause 
there,  except  it  be  so  difficult  that  it  need  great  de- 
liberation: in  which  case,  it  is  sent  again  to  the 
bank.  It  is  so  called  from  the  first  words  of  the 
writ  nisi  apud  talem  locum  jrrius  venerint;  whereby 
it  appeareth,  that  justices  of  assizes  and  justices  of 
nisi  prius  differ.  So  that  justices  of  nisi  prius  must 
be  one  of  them  before  whom  the  cause  is  depend- 
ing in  the  bench,  with  some  other  good  men  of  the 
county  associated  to  him.  Cowell. 

Nit,  nit.  n.  s.  [hnicu,  Saxon.]     The  egg 
of  a  louse,  or  small  animal. 

The  whame,  or  burrcl-fly,  is  vexatious  to  horses 
in  summer,  not  by  stinging  them,  but  only  by  their 
bombylious  noise,  or  tickling  them  in  sticking  their 
nits,  or  eggs,  on  the  hair.  Derham. 

Ni'tency,  ni'ten-se.  n.  s.  [nitenlia,  Lat.] 

1 .  Lustre;  clear  brightness. 

2.  [from  nit  or ,  Latin.]  Endeavour;  spring 
to  expand  itself. 

The  atoms  of  fire  accelerate  the  motion  of  these 
particles;  from  which  acceleration  their  spring,  or 
endeavour  outward,  will  be  augmented:  that  is, 
those  zones  will  have  a  strong  nittney  to  fly  wider 
open.  Boyle. 

Ni'thing,  m'thing.  n.  s.  [or  niding;   see 
Niding.]   A  coward,  dastard,  poltroon. 
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Ni'tid,   nit'tid.'"'4*    adj.    [nitidus,   Latin.] 
Bright;  shining;  lustrous. 

\\  c  restore  old  pieces  of  dirty  gold  to  a  clean  and 
nilid  yellow,  by  putting  them  into  fire  and  aqua- 
fortis, which  take  off  the  adventitious  filth.      Boyle. 
NI  IKE,    ni'tur.41"   n.  s.  [nitre,  French; 
nitrum,  Latin.] 

The  salt  which  we  know  at  this  time,  under  the 
name  of  nitre  or  salt-petre,  is  a  crystalline,  pellucid, 
Bat  somewhat  whitish  substauce,  of  an  acrid  and 
bitterish  taste,  impressing  a  peculiar  sense  of  cold- 
ness upon  the  tongue.     This  salt,  though  it  affords, 
by  means  of  fire,  an  acid  spirit  capable  of  dissolving 
almost  every  thing,  yet  manifests  no  sign  of  its  con- 
taining any  acid  at  all  in  its  crude  state.     Nitre  is 
of  the  number  of  those  salts  which  are   naturally 
blended  in  imperceptible  particles  in  earth,  stones, 
and  other  fossil  substances,  as  the  particles  of  me- 
tals are  in  their  ores:  it  is  sometimes  however  found 
pure,  in  form  of  an  efflorescence,  either  on  its  ores 
or  on  the  surface  of  old  walls;  these  efflorescences 
dissolved  in  proper  water,  shooting  into  regular  and 
proper  crystals  of  mire.     The  earth  from  which  ni- 
tre is  made,  both  in  Persia  and  the  East  Indies,  is 
a  kind  of  yellowish  marl  found  in  the  bare  cliffs  of 
the  Bides  of  hills  exposed  to  the  northern  and  east- 
ern winds,  and  never  in  any  other  situation.  The  na- 
trum  or  nitre  of  the  ancients,  is  a  genuine,  native 
and  pure  salt,  extremely  different  from  our  nitre, 
and  from  all  other  native  salts;  being  a  fixed  alkali, 
plainly  of  the  nature  of  those  made  by  fire  from  ve- 
getables, yet  being  capaMe  of  a  regular  crystalli- 
zation, which  those  salts  are  not.     It  is  found  on  or 
very  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  thin  flat  cakes, 
spungy,  light,  and  friable;  and  when  pure,  of  a  pale 
brownish  white  colour.     !n  scripture  we  find  that 
the  salt  called  nitre  would  ferment  with  \  inegar,  aud 
had  an  abstersive  quality,  properties  which  perfect- 
ly agree  with  this  salt,  but  not  with  salt-petre,  as  do 
many  different  qualities  ascribed  to  it  by  the  an- 
cients. Hill. 

Some  tumultuous  cloud, 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him.      Milton. 

Some  steep  their  seed,  and  some  in  cauldrons 

boil, 

With  vigorous  nitre,  and  with  lees  of  oil.    Dryden. 

Ni'tkous,   ni'trus.31*   adj.    [nitreux,  Fr. 

from  nitre.]     Impregnated  with  nitre; 

consisting  of  nitre. 

Earth  and  water,  mingled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
gather  nitrous  fatness  more  than  either  of  them  have 
severally.  Bacon. 

The  northern  air  beiug  more  fully  charged  with 
those  particles  supposed  nitroiis,  which  are  the  ali- 
ment of  fire,  is  Attest  to  maintain  the  vital  heat  in 
that  activity  which  is  sufficient  to  move  such  an  un- 
wieMy  bulk  with  due  celerity.  Ray. 

Ik  to  quench  his  drought  so  much  inclin'd, 
May  snowy  fields  and  nitrous  pastures  find, 
Meet  stores  of  cold  so  greedily  pursu'd, 
And  berefresh'd  with  never-wasting  food.  Blackm. 

Ni'try,  ni'tre.  adj.  [from  nitre.']  Nitrous. 
Winter  my  theme  confines;  whose  nitry  wind 
Shall  crust  the  slabby  mire,  and  kennels  bind.   Gay. 

Ni'ttily,    nit'te-le.    adv.    [from    nitty.'] 
Lousily. 

One  Bell  was  put  to  death  at  Tyburn  for  moving 
a  new  rebellion;  he  was  a  man  nitlily  needy,  and 
therefore  adventrou9.  Hayward. 

Ni'tty,  nit'te.  adj.  [from  nit.']    Abound- 
ing with  the  eggs  of  lice. 

Ni'val.  ni'val.  adj.  [nivalis,  Lat]  Abound- 
ing with  snow.  Diet. 
Xi'veous,  nlv'e-us.314  adj.  [niveus,  Lat.] 
Snowy;  resembling  snow. 

Cinabar  becomes  red  by  the  acid  exhalation  of 

inlphor,  which  otherwise  presents  a  pure  and  nive- 

oiis  white.  Brown. 

Ni  zv,  ni  ze.  n.  s.  [from  niais.]  A  dunce; 

a  simpleton.  A  low  word. 
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True  critics  laugh,  and  bid  the  trifling  nisy 
Go  read  Quintilian.  Anon. 

NO,  no.  adv.  [na,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  word  of  refusal:  contrary  to  yea 
or  yes. 

Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  no  woman  heard  speak, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast. 

Shakspeare. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest, 

In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersy  noes.      Shakspeare. 

If  you  will  not  consider  these  tilings  now,  the 

time  will  shortly  come  when  you   shall   consider 

them  whether  you  will  or  no.      Calami/s  Sermons. 

2.  The  word  of  denial,  opposite  to  con- 
cession or  affirmation. 

I  think  it  would  not  sort  amiss,  to  handle  the 
question,  whether  war  for  the  propagation  of  the 
christian  faith,  without  another  cause  of  hostility, 
be  lawful  or  no,  and  in  what  cases?  Bacon. 

3.  It  sometimes  confirms  a  foregoing  ne- 
gative. 

My  name's  Macbeth. — 
— The  Devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. — 
— No,  nor  more  fearful.  Shakspeare. 

Never  more 
This  hand  shall  combat  on  the  crooked  shore : 
No;  let  the  Grecian  pow'rs  opprest  in  fight, 
Unpity'd  perish  in  their  tyrant's  sight.         Dryden. 

4.  It  sometimes  strengthens  a  following 
negative,  no  not,  not  even. 

No  not  the  bow  which  so  adorns  the  skies, 
So  glorious  is,  or  boasts  so  many  dies.  Waller. 

No,  no.  adj. 

1.  Not  any;  none. 

Let  there  be  no  strife  between  me  and  thee.  Gen. 

Some  dire  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend .  Swift. 

Woman  and  fool  are  two  hard  things  to  hit, 
For  true  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit.  Pope. 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store, 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more.     Pope. 

No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  imblaze  the  floors.     Pope. 

Our  bard 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays.        Pope. 

Poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy.  Beattie. 

2.  It  seems  an  adjective  in  these  phrases, 
no  longer,  no  more,  no  where;  though 
sometimes  it  may  be  so  commodiously 
changed  to  not,  that  it  seems  an  adverb: 
as,  the  days  are  yet  no  shorter. 

When  we  saw  that  they  were  no  where,  we  came 
to  Samuel.  i  Samuel. 

In  vain  I  reach  my  feeble  hands  to  join 
In  sweet  embraces;  ah!  no  longer  thine.         Dryd. 

3.  JVo  one;  none;  not  any  one. 

No  one  who  doeth  good  to  those  only  from  whom 
he  expects  to  receive  good,  can  ever  be  fully  satis- 
fied of  his  own  sincerity.  Smalrid<re 

To  Nobi'litate,  no-bil'le-tate.  v.  a.  [no- 
bilito,  Latin.]  To  ennoble;  to  make 
noble. 


Nobi'lity,  no-bil'le-te.  n.  s.  [nobilitas, 
Latin.] 

1.  Antiquity  of  family  joined  with  splen- 
dour. 

When  I  took  up  Boccace  unawares,  I  fell  on  the 
same  argument  of  preferring  virtue  to  nobility  of 
blood  and  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigismunda.  Dryd. 

Long  galleries  of  ancestors, 
Challenge,  nor  wonder,  or  esteem  from  me, 
"  Virtue  alone  is  true  liobility."  Dryden. 

2.  Rank  or  dignity  of  several  degrees, 
conferred  by  sovereigns.  Nobility  in 
England  is  extended  to  five  ranks; 
duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  baron. 

c  c2 
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3.  The  persons  of  high  rank;  the  persons 
who  are  exalted  above  the  commons. 

It  is  a  purpos'd  thing, 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility.  Shakspearr. 

4.  Dignity;  grandeur;  greatness. 

Though  she  hated  Amphialus,  yet  the  nobility  of 
her  courage  prevailed  over  it;  and  she  desired  he 
might  be  pardoned  that  youthful  errour;  consider- 
ing the  reputation  he  had  to  be  the  best  knight  in 
the  world;  so  as  hereafter  he  governed  himself,  as 
one  remembering  his  fault.  Sidney. 

But  ah,  my  muse,  I  would  thou  hadst  facility 
To  work  my  goddess  so  by  thy  invention, 

On  me  to  cast  those  eyes  where  shine  nobility. 

Sidney. 

Base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in 
their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them.     Shaksp. 

They  thought  it  great  their  sov'reign  to  controul, 
And  nam'd  their  pride,  nobility  of  soul.        Dryden. 

NO'BLE,  no'bl.10fi  adj.  [noble,  Fr.  nobi- 
lis,  Lat.] 

1.  Of  an  ancient  and  splendid  family. 

2.  Exalted  to  a  rank  above  commonalty. 
From  virtue  first  began, 

The  diff'rence  that  distinguish'd  man  from  man: 

He  claim'd  no  title  from  descent  ofblood, 

But  that  which  made  him  noble,  made  him  good. 

Dryden. 

3.  Great;  worthy;  illustrious:  both  of  men 
and  things. 

Thus  this  man  died,  leaving  his  death  for  an  ex- 
ample of  a  noble  courage,  and  a  memorial  of  virtue. 

2  Maccabees. 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Tim'rous.  Milton. 

A  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  with  tempest  fell.         Milton. 

Those  two  great  things  that  so  engross  the  de- 
sires and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler 
sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion ;  name- 
ly, wisdom  and  pleasure.  South. 

4.  Exalted;  elevated;  sublime. 

My  share  in  pale  Pyrene  I  resign, 
And  claim  no  part  in  all  the  mighty  nine: 
Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crown'd,  belong 
To  nobler  poets,  for  a  nobler  song.  Dryden. 

5.  Magnificent;  stately:  as,  a  noble  parade. 

6.  Free;  generous;  liberal. 

7.  Principal;  capital:  as,  the  heart  is  one 
of  the  noble  parts  of  the  body. 

No'ble,  no'bl.  n   s. 

1.  Of  high  rank. 

Upon  the  nobks  of  the  children  of  Israel  he  laid 
not  his  hand.  Exodus. 

How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort!  Shaksp. 

What  the  nobles  once  said  in  parliament,  Nolu- 
mus  leges  Angliae  mutari,  is  imprinted  in  the  hearts 
of  all  the  people.  Bacon. 

The  nobles  amongst  the  Romans  took  care  in 
their  last  wills,  that  they  might  have  a  lamp  in  their 
monuments.  Wilkins. 

See  all  our  nobles  begging  to  be  slaves, 
See  all  our  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves.  Pope. 

It  may  be  the  disposition  of  young  nobles,  that 
they  expect  the  accomplishments  of  a  good  educa- 
tion without  the  least  expence  of  time  or  study. 

Swift. 

The  second  natural  division  of  power,  is  of  such 
men  who  have  acquired  large  possessions,  and  con- 
sequently dependencies;  or  descend  from  ancestors 
who  have  left  them  great  inheritances,  together 
with  an  hereditary  authority:  these  easily  unite  in 
thoughts  and  opinions.  Thus  commences  a  great 
council  or  senate  of  nobles,  for  the  weighty  affairs  of 
the  nation.  Swift. 

Men  should  press  forward  in  Fame's  glorious 
chace, 
Nobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  the  race.  Young. 

2.  A  coin  rated  at  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence;  the  sum  of  six  and  eight-pence. 


NOB 


NOC 


NOD 


He  coined  nobles,  of  noble,  fair,  and  fine  gold. 

Camden. 

Many  fair  promotions 

Are  daily  given,  to  ennoble  those 

That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 

noble.  Shaksjware. 

Upon  every  writ  procured  for  debt  or  damage, 

amounting  to  forty  pounds  or  more,  a  noble,  that  is 

six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  is,  and  usually  hath 

been  paid  to  fine.  Bacon. 

No'ble  liverwort,  no'bl-liv'ur-wurt.  [he- 

fiatica.]  A  plant. 
Nc/bleman,  no'bl-man.88  n.  s.  [noble  and 
man.]  One  who  is  ennobled. 

If  I  blush, 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners.    Shakspeare. 

The  nobleman  is  he,  whose  noble  mind 
Is  fill'd  with  inborn  worth.  Dryden. 

No'rleness,  no'bl-nes.  n.s.  [from  noble.] 

1.  Greatness;    worth;    dignity; 
mity. 

The  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do  this;  when  such  a  mutual  pair 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't. 

Any  thing 
That  my  ability  may  undergo, 
And  nobleness  impose  - 

True  nobleness  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 

Shakspeare. 
He  that  docs  as  well  in  private  between  God  and 
his  own  soul,  as  in  public,  bath  given  himself  a  tes- 
timony that  his  purposes  are  full  of  honesty,  noble- 
ness, and  integrity.  Taylor. 

Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 

Build  in  her  loveliest.  Milton. 

There  is  not  only  a  coiigruity  herein  between  the 

nobleness  of  the  faculty  and  the  object,  but  also  tbe 

faculty  is  enriched  and  advanced  by  the  worth  of 

the  object.  Hale. 

You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  fortune, 

\    which  was  the  effect  of  your  nobleness,  but  you  have 

been  solicitous  of  my  reputation,  which  is  that  of 

your  kindness.  Dryden. 

2.  Splendour  of  descent;  lustre  of  pedi- 
gree. 

No'bless,  no'bles.  n.  s.  [?wblesse,  Fr.] 


magnam- 


Shakspeare. 


Shakspeare. 


This  word  is  not  now  used  in 


1.  Nobility 
any  sense. 

Fair  branch  of  nobless,  flower  of  chivalry, 
That  with  your  worth  the  world  amazed  make. 

Spenser 

2.  Dignity;  greatness. 

Thou  whose  nobless  keeps  one  stature  still, 
And  one  true  posture,  tho'  besieg'd  with  ill. 

Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Noblemen  collectively. 

Let  us  haste  to  hear  it, 
And  call  the  nobless  to  the  audience.     Shakspeare. 

I  know  no  reason  we  should  give  that  advantage 
to  the  commonalty  of  England  to  be  foremost  in 
brave  actions,  which  the  nobless  of  France  would 
never  suffer  in  their  peasants.  Dryden. 

No'bly,  no'ble.  adv.  [from  noble.] 

1.  Of  ancient  and  splendid  extraction. 

Only  a  second  laurel  did  adorn 
His  collegue  Catulus,  tho'  nobly  born: 
He  shar'd  the  pride  of  the  triumphal  bay, 
But  Marius  won  the  glory  of  the  day.  Dryden. 

2.  Greatly;  illustriously;  magnanimously. 

Did  he  not  straight  the  two  delinquents  tear, 
That  were  the  slaves  of  c"rink  and  thralls  of  sleep? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done?  Shakspeare. 

This  fate  he  could  have  scap'd,  but  would  not 
lose 
Honour  for  life;  but  rather  nobly  chose 
Death  from  their  fears,  than  safety  from  his  own. 

Denham. 
S,  Grandly;  splendidly. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  more  magnificent 


dssigu  than  that  of  Trajan's  pillar.     Where  could  J 


an  emperor's  ashes  have  been  so  nobly  lodged,  as 

in  the  midst  of  his  metropolis,  and  on  tbe  top  of  so 

exalted  a  monument.  Addison. 

No'body,  no'bod-e.  n.  s.  [no  and  body.] 

No  one;  not  any  one. 

This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch  plaid  by  the  picture 
of  nobody.  Shakspeare . 

It  fell  to  Coke's  turn,  for  whom  nobody  cared,  to 
be  made  the  sacrifice;  and  he  was  out  of  his  office. 

Clarendon. 

If  in  company  you  offer  something  for  a  jest,  and 
nobody  seconds  you  on  your  own  laughter,  you  may 
condemn  their  taste,  and  appeal  to  better  judg- 
ments; but  in  the  mean  time  you  make  a  very  in- 
different figure.  Swift. 
No'pent,  no' sent.  adj.  [nocens,  Latin/] 

1.  Guilty;  criminal. 

The  earl  of  Devonshire  being  interested  in  the 
blood  of  York,  that  was  rather  feared  than  nocent; 
yet  as  one,  that  might  be  the  object  of  others  plots, 
remained  prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
life.  Bacon. 

2.  Hurtful;  mischievous. 

His  head,  well-stor'd  with  subtile  wiles: 
Not  yet  in  horrid  shade,  or  dismal  den, 
Nor  nocent  yet;  but  on  the  grassy  herb, 
Fearless,  unfeared,  he  slept.  Milton. 

The  warm  limbeck  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood.     Philips. 

They  meditate  whether  ihe  virtues  of  the  one 
will  exalt  or  diminish  the  force  of  the  other,  or  cor- 
rect any  of  its  nocent  qualities.  Watts. 

Nock,  nok.  n.  s.  [nocchia,  Italian.] 

1.  A  slit;  a  nick;  a  notch. 

2.  The  fundament.   Les  fesses. 

When  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 
Off  dropt  the  sympathetick  snout.  Hudibras. 

To  Nock,  nok.  v.  a.  To  place  upon  the 
notch. 

Then  took  he  up  his  bow 

And  nocke  his  shaft,  the  ground  whence  all  their 

future  griefe  did  grow.  Chapman. 

Nocta'mbulo,  nok-tam'bu-16.  n.  s.  [nox 

and  ambulo,  Latin.]  One  who  walks  in 

his  sleep. 

Respiration  being  carried  on  in  sleep,  is  no  ar- 
gument against  its  being  voluntary.   What  shall  we 
say  of  noctambulos?    There  are  voluntary  motions 
carried  on  without  thought,  to  avoid  pain.    Arbuth. 
NocTi'niAL,  nok-tid'yal,  or  nok-tid'je-al. 
294  376   a(ij.    [nodes   and    dies,    Latin.] 
Comprising  a  night  and  a  day. 

The  noctidial  day,  the  lunar  periodic  month,  and 
the  solar  year,  are  natural  and  universal ;  but  in- 
commensurate each  to  another,  and  difficult  to  be 
reconciled.  Holder. 

Nocti'ferous,  nok-tif'fer-us.518  adj.  [nox 
anclfero.]  Bringing  night.  Diet. 

Nocti'vagant,  nok-tiv'va-gant.  adj.  [noc- 
tivagus,  Lai.]  Wandering  in  the  night. 

Diet. 

No'ctuary,  nok'tshu-a-re.461  n.  s.  [from 

noctis,  Lat.]  An  account  of  what  passes 

by  night. 

I  have  got  a  parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscel- 
lanies in  my  noctuary,  which  I  shall  send  to  enrich 
your  paper.  Addison. 

No'cturn,  nok'turn.  n.  s.  [nocturne,  Fr. 
nocturnus,  Lat.]  An  office  of  devotion 
performed  in  the  night. 

The  reliques  being  conveniently  placed  before 
the  church  door,  the  vigils  are  to  be  celebrated 
that  night  before  them,  and  the  nocturn  and  the 
mattins  for  the  honour  of  the  saints  whose  the  re- 
liques are.  Stillingfleet. 
NOCTU'RNAL,nok-tur'nal.88  adj.  [noc- 
turnus, Lat.]  Nightly. 

From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  display 
Nocturnal  beams,  that  emulate  the  day.     Dryden. 


I  beg  leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  dream, 
which  may  serve  to  lull  your  readers  till  such  time 
as  you  yourself  shall  gratify  the  public  with  any  of 
your  nocturnal  discoveries.  Addison. 

Noctu'rn\l,  ndk-tur'nal.  n.s.  An  instru- 
ment by  which  observations  are  made 
in  the  night. 

That  projection  of  the  stars  which  includes  all 
the  stars  in  our  horizon,  and  therefore  reaches  to 
the  thirty-eighth  degree  and  a  half  of  the  southern 
latitude,  though  its  centre  is  the  north  pole,  gives 
us  a  better  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  ap- 
pear every  night  to  us;  and  it  may  serve  for  a  noc- 
turnal, and  shew  the  true  hour  of  the  night.  Watts. 
To  NOD,  nod.  v.  n.  [Oi  uncertain  deri- 
vation: vevu,  Greek;  nuto,  Latin;  amne- 
idio,  Welsh.] 

1.  To  decline  the  head  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion. 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts; 
Your  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair.  Shakspeare. 

Cleopatra  hath  nodded  him  to  her.      Shakspeare. 
On  the  faith  of  Jove  rely, 
Wrhen  nodding  to  thy  suit  be  bows  tbe  sky.  Dryden. 

2.  To  pay  a  slight  bow. 
Cassius  must  bend  his  body, 

If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him.         Shakspeare 

3.  To  bend  downward  with  quick  motion 
When  a  pine  is  hewn  upon  the  plains, 

And  the  last  mortal  stroke  alone  remains, 
Lab'ring  in  pangs  of  death,  and  threat'ning  all, 
This  way  and  that  she  nods,  considering  where  to 
fall.  Dryden. 

He  climbs  the  mountain  rocks, 
Fir'd  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow.  Thomson, 
To  be  drowsy. 
Your  two  predecessors  were  famous  for  their 
dreams  and  visions,  and  contrary  to  all  other  au- 
thors, never  pleased  their  readers  more  than  when 
they  were  nodding.  Addison. 

Nod,  nod.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  quick  declination  of  the  head. 

Children  being  to  be  restrained  by  their  parents 
only  in  vicious  things;  a  look  or  nod  only  ought  to 


Locke. 


Prior. 


correct  them  when  tbey  do  amiss. 

A  mighty  king  1  am,  an  earthly  god; 
Nations  obey  my  word  and  wait  my  nod: 
And  life  or  death  depend  on  my  decree. 

2.  A  quick  declination. 

Like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast, 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep.  Shakspeare. 

3.  The  motion  of  the  head  in  drowsiness. 

Every  drowsy  nod  shakes  their  doctrine,  who 
teach  that  the  soul  is  always  thinking.  Locke. 

4.  A  slight  obeisance. 

Will  he  give  you  the  nod?  Shakspeare. 

Since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have 
my  cap  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  insinuat- 
ing nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly. 

Shakspeare. 
Noda'tion,  no-da'shun.  n.  s.  [from  nodo.] 
The  state  of  being   knotted,  or  act  of 
making  knots. 
No'dder,  nod'dur.98  n.  s.  [from  nod.]  One 
who  makes  nods. 

A  set  of  nodders,  winkers,  and  whisperers,  whos^ 
business  is  to  strangle  all  other  offsprings  of  wit  in 
their  birth.  Pope. 

No'ddle,  nod'dl.406  n.  s.  [hnol,  Saxon.]  A 
head  in  contempt. 

Her  care  shall  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-Iegg'd  stool. 

Shakspeare. 
Let  our  wines  without  mixture,  or  stain,  be  all 
fine, 
Or  call  up  the  master  and  break  his  dull  noddle. 

Ben  Jonson. 
My  head's  not  made  of  brass, 
As  friar  Bacon's  noddle  was.  Hudibras 
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He  would  not  have  it  said  before  the  people,  that 
images  are  to  be  worshipped  with  Latria,  but  rather 
the  "contrary,  because  the  distinctions  necessary  to 
defend  it,  are  too  subtle  for  their  noddles. 

8tiliingfleet. 

Come,  master,  I  have  a  project  in  my  noddle,  that 
shall  bring  my  mistress  to  you  back  again,  with  as 
good  will  as  ever  she  went  from  you.     V Estrange. 

Why  shouldst  thou  try  to  hide  thyself  in  youth? 
Impartial  Proserpine  beholds  the  truth; 
And  laughing  at  so  fond  and  vain  a  task, 
Will  strip  thy  hoary  noddle  of  its  mask.      Addison. 

Thou  that  art  ever  half  the  city's  grace, 
And  add'st  to  solemn  noddles,  solemn  pace.  Fenton. 
No'ddv,  nod'Ue.  n.  *.   [from  naudin,  Fr.] 
A  simpleton;  an  idiot. 

The  whole  race  of  bawling,  fluttering  noddies,  by 
what  title  soever  dignified,  are  a-kin  to  the  ass  in 
this  fable.  V Estrange. 

Node,  node.  n.  s.  [nodus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  knot;  a  knob. 

2.  A  swelling  on  the  bone. 

If  nodes  be  the  cause  of  the  pain,  foment  with 
spirit  of  wine  wherein  opium  and  saffron  have  been 
dissolved.  Wiseman. 

3.  Intersection. 

All  these  variations  are  finished  in  nineteen 
years,  nearly  agreeing  with  the  course  of  the  nodes; 
i.  e.  the  points  in  the  ecliptic  where  the  moon 
crosseth  that  circle  as  she  passeth  to  her  northern  or 
southern  latitude;  which  nudes  are  called  the  head 
and  tail  of  the  dragon.  Holder. 

Nodo'sity,  no-dos'se-te.  n.  s.  [from  nodo- 
eus,  Lat.]  Complication;  knot. 

These  the  midwife  cutteth  off,  contriving  them 
into  a  knot  close  unto  the  body  of  the  infant;  from 
whence  ensueth  that  tortuosity,  or  complicated  no- 
dosity we  call  the  navel.  Brown. 
No'dous,  no'dus.314  adj.  [nodosus,  Lat.] 
Knotty;  full  of  knots. 

This  is  seldom  affected  with  the  gout,  and  when 
that  becometh  nodous,  men  continue  not  long  after. 

Broicn. 
No'dule,  nod'jule.293  4Gl   n.  s.  \_noduius, 
Latin.]  A  small  lump. 

Those  minerals  in  the  strata,  are  either  found  in 
grains,  or  else  they  are  amassed  into  balls,  lumps, 
or  nodules:  which  nodules  are  either  of  an  irregular 
figure,  or  of  a  figure  somewhat  more  regular-. 

Woodward. 

No'ggen,  nog'gin.38*  adj.   Hard;  rough; 

harsh. 

He  put  on  a  hard,  coarse,  noggen  shirt  of  Pen- 

drel's.  Escape  of  King  Charles. 

No'ggin,  nog'gin.382  n.  s.  [nossel,  Ger.J 

A  small  mug. 

Frog  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  gave  the  squire  the 
other  noggin  of  brandy,  and  clapped  him  on  the 
back.  Jlrbuthnol. 

Noi'&nck,  noe'unse.88  n.  s.  [See  An  noi- 
ance.] Mischief;  inconvenience. 
To  borrow  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  mis, 
For  lender  and  borrower  noiance  it  is.  Tusser. 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  itself  from  noiance.  Sliaksjteare. 

To  NOiE,  noe.  -v.  a     To  annoy.    An  oid 
word  disused. 

Let  servant  be  ready  with  mattock  in  hand, 
To  stub  out  the  bushes  that  noielh  the  land.  Tusser. 
Noi'er,   noe'ur.  n.  «.  [from  noie.j     One 
who  annoys.   An  old  word  in  disuse. 

The  north  is  a  noier  to  grass  of  all  suits, 
The  east  a  destroyer  to  herbs  and  all  fruits.    Tusser. 
Noi'ous,  noe'us."4  adj.  [noiosco,  Italian.] 
Hurtful;  mischievous;  troublesome;  in- 
convenient. Obsolete. 

Being  bred  in  a  hot  country,  they  found  much 
hair  on  their  faces  to  bf.  noious  unto  them.  Spenser. 


The  false  Duessa  leaving  noious  night, 
Return'd  to  stately  palace  of  dame  Pride.   Spenser. 

Bai  neither  darkness  foul,  nor  filthy  bands, 
Nor  noivus  smell  his  purpose  could  with-ho!d. 

Spenser. 

NOISE,  noeze.299  n.  s.  [noise,  French.] 
I     \ny  kind  of  sound. 

Noises,  as  of  waters  falling  down,  sounded  about 
them,  and  sad  visions  appeared  unto  them.  Wisdom. 
Whether  it  were  a  whistling  sound,  or  a  melodi- 
ous noise  of  birds  among  the  spreading  branches, 
thcie  things  made  them  swoon.  Wkdom. 

Great  motions  in  nature  pass  without  sound  or 
noise.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  most  rapid 
motion,  without  noise  to  us  perceived;  though  in 
some  dreams  they  have  been  said  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent musick.  Bacon. 

Fear 
Shakes  your  hearts,  while  thro1  the  isle  they  hear 
A  lasting  noise,  as  horrid  and  as  loud 
As  thunder  makes,  before  it  breaks  the  cloud. 

Waller. 

2.  Outcry;  clamour;  boasting  or  importu- 
nate talk. 

What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplantation  of 
diseases,  and  transfusion  of  blood?  Baker. 

3.  Occasion  of  talk. 

Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  plague, 
which  has  made  so  much  noise  through  all  ages,  and 
never  caught  the  least  infection.  Spectator. 

4.  A  concert.     Obsolete. 

To  Noise,  noeze.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  sound  loud. 

Harm 
Those  terrors,  which  thou  speak'st  of,  did  me  none; 
Tho'  noising  loud  and  threat'ning  nigh.       Milton. 
To  Noise,  noeze.  v.  a.  To  spread  by  ru- 
mour, or  report. 

All  these  sayings  were  noised  abroad  throughout 

all  the  hill  country.  Luke. 

I  shall  not  need  to  relate  the  affluence  of  young 

nobles  from  hence  into   Spain,  after  the  voice  of 

our  prince's  being  there  had  been  quickly  noised. 

Wotton. 
They  might  buz  and  whisper  it  one  to  another; 
and  tacitly  with-drawing  from  the  presence  of  the 
apostle,  they  then  lift  up  their  voices  and  noised  it 
about  the  city.  Benlley. 

Noi'seful,  ndeze'ful.  adj.  [noise  and/i///.] 
Loud;  clamorous. 

That  eunuch,  guardian  of  rich  Holland's  trade, 
Whose  noiseful  valour  does  no  foe  invade, 
And  weak  assistance  will  his  friends  destroy.  Dryd. 
Noi'seless,  noeze'ies.  adj.  [from  noise. ] 
Silent;  without  sound. 

On  our  quick'st  decrees, 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them  Shaksp. 

So  noiseless  would  I  live,  such  death  to  find, 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind, 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough.  Dryd. 

Convinc'd  that  noiseless  piety  might  dwell 
In  secular  retreats,  and  flourish  well.  Harte. 

Noi'siness,  noe'ze-nes.  n.  s.  [from  noisy. ~^ 
Loudness  of  sound;  importunity  of  cla- 
mour. 
Noj'semaker,  noeze'ma-kur.  n.  s.  [noise 
and  maker. 1  Clamourer. 

The  issue  of  all  this  noise  is,   the  making  of  the 

noisemakers  still  more  ridiculous.  V Estrange. 

NOI'SOME,    noe'sum.160    adj.    [noioso, 

Italian.] 
1.  Noxious;  mischievous;  unwholesome. 
In  case  it  may  be  proved,  that  among  the  num- 
ber of  rites  and  orders  common  unto  both,  there  are 
particulars,  the  use  whereof  is  utterly  unlawful  in 
regard  of  some  special  bad  and  noisome  quality: 
there  is  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to  relinquish  such 
rites  and  orders,  what  freedom  soever  wc  ha\c  to 
retain  the  other  still.  Hooker. 


The  brake  and  the  cockle  arc  noisome  loo  much. 

Tusser. 

All  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill.  Milt. 

Gravisca  noisome  from  the  neighb'ring  feu, 
And  his  own  Caere  sent  three  hundred  men.  Dryd. 

The  noisome  pest'lence,  that  in  open  war 
Terrible,  marches  through  the  mid-day  air, 
And  scatters  death.  Prior. 

2.  Offensive;  disgusting. 

The  seeing  these  effects,  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious.  Shaksp. 

Foul  words  are  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is 
but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome.  Shaksp. 

The  filthiness  of  his  smell  was  noisome  to  all  hi? 
army.  2  Maccabees. 

An  error  in  the  judgment,  is  like  an  imposthume 
in  the  head,  which  is  always  noisome,  and  frequent- 
ly mortal.  South. 
Noi'somely,  nde'sum-le.  adv.  [from  noi- 
so7ne.~\  With  a  fetid  stench;  with  an  in- 
fectious steam. 

Noi'someness,  noe'sum-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
noisome.^  Aptness  to  disgust;  offen- 
siveness. 

If  he  must  needs  be  seen,  with  all  his  filth  and 
noisomeness  about  him,  he  promises  himself  however, 
that  it  will  be  some  allay  to  his  reproach,  to  be  but 
one  of  many  to  march  in  a  troop.  South. 

Noi'sy,  noe'ze.438  adj.  [from  ?ioise.~^ 

1.  Sounding  loud. 

2.  Clamorous;  turbulent. 
0  leave  the  noisy  town,  O  come  and  see 

Our  country  cotts,  and  live  content  with  me! 

Dryden. 
To  noisy  fools  a  grave  attention  lend.        Smith. 
Although  he  employs  his  talents  wholly  in  his 
closet,  he  is  sure  to  raise  the  hatred  of  the  noisy 
crowd.  Swift. 

NO' LI  me  tangere,  no-li-me-tan'jer-e. 
[Latin] 

1.  A  kind  of  cancerous  swelling,  exaspe- 
rated by  applications. 

2.  A  plant. 

Noli  me  tangere  may  be  planted  among  your  flow- 
ers, for  the  rarity  q[  it.  Mortimer. 
Noli'tion,  no-lish'un.  n.  s.  [nolitio,  Lat.] 
Unwillingness:  opposed  to  -volition. 

Proper  acts  of  the  will  are,  volition,  nolition, 
choice,  resolution,  and  command,  in  relation  to  sub- 
ordinate faculties.  Hale. 
Noll,  nole.406  n.  s.  [hnol,  Sax.]  A  head; 
a  noddle. 
An  ass's  noil  I  fixed  on  his  head.              Shaksp. 
No'mancy,  no'man-se.  n.  s.  [nomance,  no- 
mancie,  Fr.    nomen,   Lat.   and    fixflaet, 
Greek.]     The  art  of  divining  the  fates 
of  persons  by  the  letters  that  form  their 
names.                                                .  Diet. 
No'mbles,  num'blz.3*9  n.  s.    The  entrails 

of  a  deer. 
NOMENCLA'TOR,  nom-en-kla'lur.  n.s. 
[Lat.  nomenclateur,  Fr.]  One  who  calls 
things  or  persons  by  their  proper  names. 
There  were  a  set  of  men  in  old  Rome  called  no- 
mcnelators;  men  who  could  call  every  man  by  his 
name.  Mdison. 

Are  envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  such  ill 
nomcnclators  that  they  cannot  furnish  appellations 
for  their  owners?  Sieift. 

Nomenclature,     nom-en-kla'tshiire.461 
n.  s.  [nomenclature,  French;  nomencla* 
tura,  Latin.] 
1.  The  act  of  naming. 

To  say  were  notions  cannot  fitly  be  reconciled 
that  there  wanted)  a  term  or  nomtnehtun  for  it  is 
but  a  shift  of  ignorance.  Bscon 
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2.  A  vocabulary;  a  dictionary. 

Tiie  watry  plantations  fall  not  under  thatnonien- 
claturc  of  Adam,  which  unto  terrestrious  animals 
assigned  a  name  appropriate  unto  their  natures. 

Btown. 

No'minal,  nom'me-nal.88  adj.  [nominalis, 

Lat.]  Referring  to  names  rather  than  to 

things;  not  real;  titular. 

Profound  in  all  the  nominal, 

And  real  ways  beyond  them  all.  Hudibras. 

The  nominal  definition,  or  derivation  of  the  word, 

is  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  nature  of  it.  Pearson. 

The  nominal  essence  of  gold  is  that  complex  idea 

the  word  gold  stands  for;  as  a  body  yellow,  of  a 

certain  weight,  malleable,  fusible  and  fixed.     But 

the  real  essence  is  the  constitution  of  the  insensible 

parts  of  that  body  on  which  those  qualities  depend. 

Locke. 
Were  these  people  as  anxious  for  the  doctrines 
essential  to  the  church  of  England,  as  they  are  for 
the  nominal  distinction  of  adhering  to  its  interests. 

Mdison. 

No'minally,  nom'me-nal-le.  adv.  [from 

no?ninal.]     By  name;  with  regard  to  a 

name;  titulariy. 

To  NO'MINATE,  nom'me-nate.   v.  a. 

[nomino,  Latin. J 

1 .  To  name;  to  mention  by  name. 

Suddenly  to  nominate  them  all , 
It  is  impossible.  Shaksp. 

One  lady,  I  may  civilly  spare  to  nominate,  for  her 
sex's  sake,  whom  he  termed  the  spider  of  the  court. 

Wotlon. 

2.  To  entitle;  to  call. 

Aread,  old  father,  why  of  late 
Didst  thou  behight  me  born  of  English  blood, 
Whom  all  a  fairy's  son  doen  nominate.       Spenser. 

3.  To  set  down;  to  appoint  by  name. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh  to  be  cut  off.  Shaksp. 

Never  having  intended,  never  designed  any  heir 
in  that  sense,  we  cannot  expect  he  should  nominate 
or  appoint  any  person  to  it.  Locke. 

Nomina'tion,  nom-me-na'shun.  n.  s.  [no- 
mination, French;  from  nominate. ~\ 

1 .  The  act  of  mentioning  by  name. 

The  forty-one  immediate  electors  of  the  duke, 
must  be  all  of  several  families,  and  of  them  twenty- 
live  at  least  concur  to  his  nomination.  Walton. 

Hammond  was  named  to  be  of  the  assembly  of 
divines;  his  invincible  loyalty  to  his  prince,  and 
obedience  to  his  mother,  the  church,  not  being  so 
valid  arguments  against  his  nomination,  as  the  re- 
pute of  his  learning  and  virtue  were  on  the  other 
part,  to  have  some  title  to  him.  Fell. 

2.  The  power  of  appointing. 

The  nomination  of  persons  to  places,  being  so 
principal  and  inseparable  a  flower  of  his  crown,  he 
would  reserve  to  himself.  Clarendon. 

In  England  the  king  has  the  nomination  of  an 
archbishop :  and  after  nomination,  he  sends  a  conge 
d'elire  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  elect  the  person 
elected  by  him.  -dyliffe. 

No'minative,  n6m'me-na-tiv.  n.  s.  [in 
grammar,  nominatif  Fr.]  The  case  that 
primarily  designates  the  name  of  any 
thing,  and  is  called  right,  in  opposition 
to  the  other  cases  called  oblique. 
NON,  non.  adv.  [Lat.]  Not.  It  is  never 
used  separately,  but  sometimes  prefixed 
to  words  with  a  negative  power. 

Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
Live  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still.     Shaksp. 

Behold  also  there  a  lay  non-residency  of  the  rich, 
which  in  times  of  peace,  too  much  neglecting  their 
habitations,  may  seem  to  have  provoked  God  to  ne- 
glect them.  Holyday. 

A  mere  inclination  to  matters  of  duty,  men  reck- 


on a  willing  of  that  thing;  when  they  are  justly  char- 
ged with  an  actual  nun  -performance  of  what  the  law 
requires.  South. 

For  an  account  at  iarge  of  bishop  Sanderson's  last 
judgment,  concerning  (jod's  concurrence,  or  non- 
concurrence  with  the  actions  of  men,  and  the  posi- 
tive entity  of  sins  of  commission,  1  refer  you  to  his 
letters.  Pierce. 

The  third  sort  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in 
our  ideas,  which  the  perception  of  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed about,  is  co-existence,  or  non-existence  in  the 
same  subject.  Locke. 

It  is  not  a  non-act,  which  introduces  a  custom,  a 
custom  being  a  common  usage.  Jlyliffe. 

In  the  imperial  chamber  this  answer  is  not  ad- 
mitted, viz.  I  do  not  believe  it  as  the  matter  is  al- 
ledged.  And  the  reason  of  this  non-admission  is, 
its  great  uncertainty.  Jlyliffe. 

An  apparitor  came  to  the  church,  and  informed 
the  parson,  that  he  must  pay  the  tenths  to  such  a 
man ;  and  the  bishop  certified  the  ecclesiastical  court 
under  his  teal  on  the  non-payment  of  them,  that  he 
refused  to  pay  them.  Jlyliffe- 

The  non-appearance  of  persons  to  support  the 
united  sense  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  can  ne- 
ver be  construed  as  a  general  diffidence  of  being 
able  to  support  the  charge  against  the  patent  and 
patentee.  Swift. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  turbulence  of 
passions  upon  the  various  and  surprising  turns  of 
good  and  evil  fortune,  in  a  long  evening  at  play;  the 
mind  being  wholly  taken  up,  and  the  consequences 
of  non^attention  so  fatal.  Swift. 

No'nage,  non'adje.  n.  s.  [non  and  age.] 
Minority;  time  of  life  before  legal  ma- 
turity. 

In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government; 
Which  in  his  nonage,  counsel  under  him, 
And  in  his  full  and  npen'd  years,  himself 
Shall  govern  well.  Shaksp. 

Bt  love  but  there,  let  poor  six  years 
Be  pos'd  with  the  maturest  fears 
Man  trembles  at,  we  straight  shall  find 
Love  knows  no  nonage,  nor  the  mind.        Crashaw. 
We  have  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  antiquity, 
calling  that  so  which  in  truth  is  the  world's  nonage. 

Glanville. 
'Tis  necessary  that  men  should  first  be  out  of  their 
nonage,  before  they  can  attain  to  an  actual  use  of 
this  principle;  and  withal,  that  they  should  be  ready 
to  exert  and  exercise  their  faculties.  Wilkins. 

Those  charters  were  not  avoidable  for  the  king's 
nonage;  and  if  there  could  have  been  any  such  pre- 
tence, that  alone  would  not  avoid  them.  Hale. 
After  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington, 
a  Fairfax,  before  Waller  and  Denham  were  in  be- 
ing; and  our  numbers  were  in  their  nonage  'till 
these  last  appeared.                                       Dryden. 

In  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  spread 
Their  springing  leaves,  and  lift  their  infant  head, 
Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling  spare. 

Dryden. 

Nonce,  nonse.  n.  s.  [The  original  of  this 
word  is  uncertain;  Ski?iner  imagines  it 
to  come  from  own  or  once;  or  from  nutz, 
German,  need  or  use:  Junius  derives  it 
less  probably  from  noiance,  to  do  for  the 
nonce;  being,  according  to  him,  to  do  it 
merely  for  mischief.]  Purpose;  intent; 
design.     Not  in  use. 

I  saw  a  wolf 
Nursing  two  whelps;  I  saw  her  little  ones 
In  wanton  dalliance  the  teat  to  crave, 
While  she  her  neck  wreath 'd  from  them  for  the 
nonce.  Spenser. 

They  used  at  first  to  fume  the  fish  in  a  house  built 
for  the  nonce.  Careio. 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot, 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  prepar'd  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce.  Shaksp. 

Such  a  light  and  metall'd  dance; 
Saw  you  never; 


And  they  lead  men  for  the  nonce, 

That  turn  round  like  grindle-stones.     Ben  Jonson. 

A  voider  for  the  nonce, 
I  wrong  the  devil  should  I  pick  their  bones.  Cleavel. 

Coming  ten  times  for  the  jionce, 
I  never  yet  could  see  it  flow  but  once.  Cotton. 

Nonconfo'rmist,  non-kon-fdr'mist.  n.  s. 
[non  and  conformist.']  One  who  refuses 
to  join  in  the  established  worship. 

On  his  death-bed  he  declared  himself  a  non-con' 
formist,  and  had  a  fanatick  preacher  to  be  his  spiri- 
tual guide.  Swift. 
Nonconformity,  n6n-k6n-lor'me-te.   n. 
s.  [non  and  conformity.] 

1 .  Refusal  of  compliance. 
The  will  of  our  Maker,  whether  discovered  by 

reason  or  revelation,  carries  the  highest  authority 
with  it;  a  conformity  or  non-conformity  to  it,  deter- 
mines their  actions  to  be  morally  good  or  evil. 

Watts''  Logick. 

2.  Refusal  to  join  in  the  established  reli- 
gion. 

Since  the  liturgy,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  our 
church,  are  so  much  struck  at,  and  all  upon  a  plea 
of  conscience,  it  will  concern  us  to  examine  the 
force  of  this  plea,  which  our  adversaries  are  still  set- 
ting up  as  the  grand  pillar  and  buttress  of  non-con- 
formity. South. 

The  lady  will  plead  the  toleration  which  allows 
her  non-conformity  in  this  particular.        Spectator. 

None,  nun.1Bs  adj.  [ne  one,  nan,  ne  ane, 
Saxon.] 

1.  Not  one:  used  both  of  persons  and 
things. 

Ye  shall  flee  when  none  pursueth  you.  Leviticus. 

That  killing  power  is  none  of  thine, 
I  gave  it  to  thy  voice  and  eyes: 

Thy  sweets,  thy  graces,  all  are  mine; 
Thou  art  my  star,  shin'st  in  my  skies  Carew. 

That  fowl  which  is  none  of  the  lightest,  can  easi- 
ly move  itself  up  and  down  in  the  air  without  stir- 
ring its  wings.  Wilkins. 

Another,  which  is  none  of  the  least  advantages  of 
hope  is,  its  great  efficacy  in  preserving  us  from  set- 
ting too  high  a  value  on  present  enjoyments.  Sped. 

2.  Not  any:  no  was  in  this  sense  used  an- 
ciently before  a  consonant,  and  none  be- 
fore a  vowel. 

Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it,  but  on  the  sabbath 
there  shall  be  none.  Exodus. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt,  and  thou  shalt  have 
none  assurance  of  this  life.  Deuteronomy. 

Before  the  deluge,  the  air  was  calm;  none  of  those 
tumultuary  motions  of  vapours,  which  the  mountains 
and  winds  cause  in  ours.  Burnet. 

The  most  glaring  and  notorious  passages,  are  none 
of  the  finest.  •  Felton. 

3.  Not  other. 
This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  the 

ite  of  heaven.  Genesis. 

4.  None  of  sometimes  signifies  only  em- 
phatically nothing. 

My  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice:  and 
Israel  would  none  of  me.  Psalms. 

5.  None  is  always  used  when  it  relaies  to 
a  substantive  going  before;  as,  we  shall 
have  no  wine;  wine  we  shall  have  none. 

6.  None  seems  originally  to  have  signified 
according  to  its  derivation,  not  one,  and 
therefore  to  have  had  no  plural,  but  it 
is  now  used  plurally. 

Terms  of  peace  were  none 
Vouchsaf'd.  Milton. 

In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  plac'd,  but  such  as  come 
Well  known  from  Heav'n.  Millon. 

Nor  think  though  men  were  none 
That  heav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise. 

Milton. 
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None'ntity,  ntin-en'te-te.  n.  s.  [non  and 
entity. 

1.  Nonexistence;  the  negation  of  being. 

When  they  say  nothing  from  nothing,  they  must 
understand  it  as  excluding  all  causes.  In  which 
sense  it  is  most  evidently  true;  being  equivalent  to 
this  proposition,  that  nothing  can  make  itself,  or, 
nothing  cannot  bring  its  uo-self  out  oi' nonentity  in- 
to something.  Bentley. 

2.  A  thing  not  existing. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  rendering  evil  for 
evil,  when  evil  was  truly  a  nonentity,  and  no  where 
to  be  found.  South. 

We  have  heard,  and  think  it  pity  that  your  in- 
quisitive genius  should  not  be  better  employed,  than 
in  looking  after  that  theological  nonentity. 

Jlrbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Nonexistence,    non-eg-zis'tense.    n.    s. 
[non  and  existence.^ 

1.  Inexistence;  negation  of  being. 

2.  The  thing  not  existing. 

A  method  of  many  writers,  which  depreciates  the 
esteem  of  miracles  is,  to  salve  not  only  real  verities, 
but  also  nonexistences.  Brown. 

Nonju'ring,  non-ju'ring.110  adj.  [non  and 
ju.ro,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  those  who 
will  not  swear  allegiance  to  the  Hano- 
verian family. 

This  objection  was  offered  me  by  a  very  pious, 
learned,  and  worthy  gentleman  of  the  nonjuring 
party.  Swift. 

Nonju'ror,  n6n'ju-rui\lf,G  n.  s.  [from  non 
andywror.]  One  who,  conceiving  James 
II.  unjustly  deposed,  refuses  to  swear 
allegiance  to  those  who  have  succeeded 
him. 
Noxna'turals,  non-n&t'tshu-ralz.  n.  s. 
[non  naturalia,  Lat.J  Physicians  reckon 
these  to  be  six,  viz.  air,  meat  and  drink, 
sleep  and  watching,  motion  and  rest,  re- 
tention and  excretion,  and  the  passions 
of  the  mind. 

The  six  nonnaturals  are  such  as  neither  naturally 
constitutive,  nor  merely  destructive,  do  preserve  or 
destroy  according  unto  circumstances.  Brown. 

Nonpare'il,  non-pa-reT.  n.  s.  [non  and 
fiareil,  Fr.] 

1.  Excellence  unequalled. 

My  lord  and  master  loves  you:  0  such  love 
Could  be  but  recoinpens'd,  tho'  you  were  crown 'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty.  Shaksp. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple. 

3.  Printers'  letter  of  a  small  size,  on  which 
small  Bibles  and  Common  Prayers  are 
printed. 

NO'NPLUS,  non'plus.  n.  s.  [non  and 
filus,  Latin.]  Puzzle;  inability  to  say  or 
do  more.   A  low  word. 

Let  it  secrn  never  so  strange  and  impossible,  the 
nonplus  of  my  reason  will  yield  a  fairer  opportunity 
to  my  faith.  South. 

One  or  two  rules,  on  which  their  conclusions  de- 
pend, in  most  men  have  governed  all  their  thoughts: 
take  these  from  them  and  they  arc  at  a  loss,  and 
their  understanding  is  perfectly  at  a  nonplus.  Locke. 

Such  an  artist  did  not  begin  the  matter  at  a  ven- 
ture, and  .vhen  put  to  a  nonplus,  pause  and  hesitate 
"liich  way  he  should  proceed;  but  he  had  first  in 
his  comprehensive  intellect  a  compleat  idea  of  the 
whole  organical  body.  Bentley. 

To  No'nplus,  non'ph'is.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  confound;  to  puzzle;  to  put 
to  a  stand;  to  stop. 

Nor  is  the  composition  of  our  own  bodies  the  only 
wonder;  we  are  as  much  nonplust  by  the  most  con- 
temptible worm  and  plant.  Glanville. 


His  paits  were  so  accomplisht, 
That  right  or  wrong  he  ne'er  was  nonplust.  Tludib. 
That  sin  that  is  a  pitch   beyond   all   those,  must 
needs  be  such  an  one  as  inuat  nonplus  the  devil  him- 
self to  proceed  farther.  South. 

What,  you  are  confounded,  and  stand  mute? 
Somewhat  nonplust  to  hear  you  deny  your  name. 

Dry  den. 

Tom  has  been  eloquent  for  half  an  hour  together, 

when  he  has  been  nonplused  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring 

him  to  tell  what  it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to  prove. 

Spectator. 
Nonre'sidence,    non-res'se-dense.    n.   s. 
[non  and  residence.^     Failure  of  resi- 
dence. 

If  the  character  of  persons  chosen  into  the  church 
had  been  regarded,  there  would  be  fewer  complaints 
of  nonresidence.  Swift. 

Nonre'sident,  n6n-res'se-dent.  n.  s.  [non 
and  resident.^  One  who  neglects  to  live 
at  the  proper  place. 

As  to  nonresidents,  there  are  not  ten  clergymen 
in  the  kingdom  who  can  be  termed  nonresidents. 

Sivift. 
Nonresi'stance,  non-re-zis'lanse.  n.  s. 
[non  and  resistance.^  The  principle  of 
not  opposing  the  king;  ready  obedience 
to  a  superiour. 
NO'NSENSE,  non'sense.  n.  s.  [non  and 
sense.] 

1 .  Unmeaning  or  ungrammatical  language. 

'Till  understood,  all  tales, 
Like  nonsense,  are  not  true  nor  false.        Iludihras. 
Many  copies  dispersed  gathering  new  faults,  I 
saw  more  nonsense  than  I  could  have  crammed  into 
it.  Dryden. 

This  nonsense  got  into  all  the  following  editions 
by  a  mistake  of  the  stage  editors.  Pope. 

2.  Trifles;  things  of  no  importance.  A 
low  word. 

What's  the  world  to  him, 
'Tis  nonsense  all.  Thomson. 

Nonse'nsical,  non-sen'se-kal.  adj.  [from 
nonsense.^  Unmeaning;  foolish. 

They  had  produced  many  other  inept  combina- 
tions, or  aggregate  forms  of  particular  things,  and 
nonsensical  systems  of  the  whole.  Ray. 

Nonse'nsicalness,  non-sen'se-kal-nes.  n. 
s.  [from  nonsensical.^    Ungrammatical 
jargon;  foolish  absurdity. 
Nonso'lvent,  n6n-sol'vent.  adj.  [non  and 

solvent.l  Who  cannot  pay  his  debts. 
Nonsolu'tion,  non-so-hVshun.  n.  s.  [non 
and  solution.^  Failure  of  solution. 

Athenseus  instances  enigmatical  propositions,  and 

the  forfeitures  and  rewards  upon  their  solution  and 

nonsolution.  Broome. 

Nonspa'ring,  non-spa'ring.  adj.  [non  and 

s/iaring.^  Merciless;  all-destroying. 

Js't  I  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  nonsparing  war.  Shaksp. 

To  Nonsu'iTj  non'sute-342  v.  a.  [non  and 
suit.~\  To  deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a  le- 
gal process  for  some  failure  in  the 
management. 

The  addresses  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  the 
council,  and  the  declarations  of  most  counties  and 
corporations,  are  laid  aside  as  of  no  weight,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  nonsuited,  in  default 
of  appearance.  Swift. 

Noo'dle,  noo'dl.*0"  n.  s.  [from  noddle  or 

noddij.'j  A  fool;  a  simpleton. 
Nook,  n6ok.3n6  n.  s.  [from  een  hoeck.  Dut.] 
A  corner;  a  covert  made  by  an  angle  or 
intersection. 

Safely  in  harbour 


Is  the  king's  ship,  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  nic  up.  Shukspeare. 

liny  a  foggy  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nooA;  shotten  isle  of  Albion.  Shaksp. 

Thus  entrcd  she  the  light-excluding  cave, 
And  through  it  sought  some  inmost  nook  to  save 
The  gold.  Chapman. 

The  savages  were  driven  out  of  their  great  ards 
into  a  little  nook  of  land  near  the  river  of  Stiangford; 
where  they  now  possess  a  little  territory.       Davies. 

Meander,  who  is  said  so  intricate  to  be, 
Hath  not  so  many  turns,  nor  crankling  nooks  as  she. 

Drayton. 
Unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind  that  hath  f&rsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  noofc.  Millon. 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon, 
Search  thro'  this  garden,  leave  unsearch'd  no  nook. 

Milton. 
A  third  form'd  within  the  ground 
A  various  mold;  and  from  the  boiling  cells, 
By  strange  conveyance,  fill'd  each  hollow  nook. 

Milton. 

NOON,  ndon.306  n.  s.  [non,  Saxon;  naivn, 
Welsh;  none,  Erse;  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  nona,  Latin,  the  ninth  hour, 
at  which  their  cana  or  chief  meal  was 
eaten;  whence  the  other  nations  called 
the  time  of  their  dinner  or  chief  meal, 
though  earlier  in  the  day,  by  the  same 
name.] 

1.  The  middle  hour  of  the  day;  twelve; 
the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian; 
midday. 

Fetch  forth  the  stocks,  there  he  shall   sit   'till 
noon. — 
'Till  noon!  till  night,  my  lord.  Shakspeart. 

The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run, 
And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon.   Dryden. 

If  I  turn  my  eye  at  ?ioon  towards  the  sun,  I  can- 
not avoid  the  ideas  which  the  light  or  sun  produces 
in  me.  Locke. 

In  days  of  poverty  his  heart  was  light: 
He  sung  his  hymns  at  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Harte. 

2.  It  is  taken  for  midnight. 

Full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night, 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies.  Dryden . 

Noon,  noon.  adj.  meridional. 

How  oft  the  noon,  how  oft  the  midnight  bell, 
That  iron  tongue  of  death!  with  solemn  knell, 
On  folly's  errands,  as  wc  vainly  roam, 
Knocks  at  our  hearts,  and  finds  our  thoughts  from 
home!  Young. 

Noo'nday,  n66n-da'.  n.  s.  [noon  and  day.~\ 
Midday. 

The  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Ev'n  at  noonday,  upon  the  market-place, 
Houting  and  shrieking.  Shakspeare. 

The  dimness  of  our  intellectual  eyes,  Aristotle 
fitly  compares  to  those  of  an  owl  at  noonday.  Boyle. 
Noo'nday,  nOon-da'.  adj.  Meridional. 
The  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high, 
lu  all  its  lustre  to  the  noonday  sky.  dddison. 

Noo'ning,  nodn'ing.   n.   s.  [from  7200?;.] 

Repose  or  repast  at  noon. 
Noo'ntide,    noon'tide.    n.    s.    [noon  and 
tide.~\   Midday;  time  of  noon. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide  night. 

Shakspeart  ■ 
Noo'ntide,  n66n'tide.  adj.  Meridional. 
Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick.  Shaksp. 

All  things  in  best  order  to  invite 
Noontide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose.         Milton. 

We  expect  the  morning  red  in  vain ; 
'Tis  bid  in  vapours,  or  obscur'd  in  rain. 


NOR 


NOS 


NO  S 


The  noontide  yellow  we  in  vain  require; 
'Tis  black  in  storm,  or  red  in  lightening  fire.  Prior. 
NOOSE,  noose.437  n.  s.  [nosada,  entang- 
led; a  word  found  in  the  glosses  of 
JLifisius.  Mr.  Lye.]  A  running  knot 
which  the  more  it  is  drawn  hinds  the 
closer. 

Can'st  thou  with  a  weak  angle  strike  the  whale? 
Catch  with  a  hook,  or  with  a  noose  inthral?  Sandys. 

Where  the  hangman  does  dispose, 
To  special  friend  the  knoi  of  noose.  Hudibras. 

They  run  their  neck  into  a  noose, 
They'd  break  'em  after,  to  break  loose.    Hudibras. 

Falsely  he  falls  into  some  dangerous  noose, 
And  then  as  meanly  labours  to  get  loose.     Dryden. 
A  rope  and  a  noose  are  no  jesting  matters. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
To  Noose,  n66ze.437T>.  a.  [from  the  noun. J 
To  tie  in  a  noose;  to  catch;  to  entrap. 

The  sin  is  woven  with  threads  of  different  sizes, 
the  least  of  them  strong  enough  to  noose  and  entrap 
us.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Nope,  nope.  n.  s.  [rubicilla,  Lat.]  A  kind 

of  bird  called  a  bull-finch  or  redtail. 
Nor,  nor.6*  conjunct.  [ne  or.] 

1.  A  particle  marking  the  second  or  sub- 
sequent branch  of  a  negative  proposi- 
tion: correlative  to  neither  or  not. 

I  neither  love,  nor  fear  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Neither  love  will  twine,  nor  hay.  Marvel. 

2.  Two  negatives  are  sometimes  joined, 
but  not  according  to  the  propriety  of 
our  present  language,  though  rightly  in 
the  Saxon. 

Mine  eyes, 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not; 
Nor,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Neither  is  sometimes  included  in  nor, 
but  not  elegantly. 

Before  her  gates,  hill  wolves  and  lions  lay, 
Which  with  her  virtuous  drugs  so  tame  she  made, 
That  wolfe,  nor  lion,  would  one  man  invade. 

Chapman. 

Povv'r,  disgrace,  nor  death  could  aught  divert 
Thy  glorious  tongue  thus  to  reveal  thy  heart.  Dan. 

Simois  nor  Xanthus  shall  be  wanting  there; 
A  new  Achilles  shall  in  arms  appear.  Dryden. 

4.  Nor  is  in  poetry  used  in  the  first  branch 
for  neither. 

Idle  nymph,  I  pray  thee,  be 
Modest,  and  not  follow  me, 
I  nor  love  myself,  nor  thee.  Ben  Jonson. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  their  evil  plight, 
Or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel.  Milton. 

But  how  perplext,  alas!  is  human  fate! 
I  whom  nor  avarice,  nor  pleasures  move; 
Yet  must  myself  be  made  a  slave  to  love.       Walsh. 
NORTH,  nor^A.  n.   s.    [non.%,   Saxon.] 
The  point  opposite  to  the  sun  in  the 
meridian. 

More  unconstant  than  the  wind ;  who  wooes 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north; 
And  being  anger'd  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew  dropping  south.  Shaksp. 

The  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing.  Shakspeare. 

Fierce  Boreas  issues  forth 
T'  invade  the  frozen  waggon  of  the  north.  Dryden. 
North,  north,  adj.  Northern;  being  in  the 
north. 

This  shall  be  your  north  border  from  the  great  sea 

to  mount  Hor.  Numbers. 

Northea'st,  n6r/A  eest'.  n.  s.  [north  and 

cast.~]  The  point  between  the  north  and 

east. 

John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  the  father  of  Sebastian 
Cabot,  in  behalf  of  Henry  the  seventh  of  England, 


discovered  all  the  north-east  coasts  hereof,  from  the 
Cape  of  Florida  in  the  south,  to  Newfoundland 
and  Terra  d'  Laborador  in  the  north.  Heylin. 

The  inferiour  sea  towards  the  south-east,  the 
Ionian  towards  the  south,  and  the  Adriatick  on  the 
northeast  side,  were  commanded  by  three  different 
nations.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Northerly,  nor'THtir-le.88  adj.  [from 
north.]  Being  toward  the  north. 

The  northerly  and  southerly  winds,  commonly 
esteemed  the  causes  of  cold  and  warm  weather,  are 
really  the  effects  of  the  cold  or  warmth  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Derham. 
No'rthern,  nor'i'Hurn.88  adj.  [from 
north.]  Being  in  the  north. 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland. 

Shakspeare. 
If  we  erect  a  red  hot  wire  until  it  cool,  and  hang 
it  up  with  wax  and  untwisted  silk,  where  the  lower 
end  which  cooled  next  the  earth  doth  rest,  that  is 
the  northern  point.  Broicn. 

Northsta'r,  n6r?/i'star.  n.  s.  [north  and 
star.]  The  polestar;  the  lodestar. 

If  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  termina- 
tions, there  were  no  living  near  her,  she  would  in- 
fect to  the  nortlistar.  Shaksp. 
No'RTHWARD,n6r;A'ward.  adj.  [north  and 
peapb,  Sax.]    Being  toward  the  north. 
No'rthward,  norif/Vward.88  ?  adv.[north 
No'rthwards,  ndr;//wardz.  £  and  peart  b 
Sax.]  Toward  the  north. 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest.  Shaksp. 

Going  northward  aloof,  as  long  as  they  had  any 
doubt  of  being  pursued,  at  last  they  crossed  the 
ocean  to  Spain.  Bacon. 

Northward  beyond  the  mountains  we  will  go, 
Where  rocks  lie  cover'd  with  eternal  snow.  Dryd. 
A  close  prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  foot  square, 
being  at  the  northside  of  his  chamber,  is  at  liberty 
to  walk  twenty  foot  southward,  not  to  walk  twenty 
foot  northward.  Locke. 

Northwe'st,  norM-west'.  n.  s.  [north  and 
nvest.]  The  point  between  the  north  and 
west. 

The  bathing-places,  that  they  may  remain  under 
the  sun  until  evening,  he  exposeth  unto  the  summer 
setting,  that  is  northwest.  Brown . 

Northwi'nd,  nor^A'wind.  n.  s.  [north  and 
ivind.']  The  wind  that  blows  from  the 
north. 

The  clouds  were  fled, 
Driven  by  a  keen  northwind.  Milton. 

When  the  fierce  northwind,  with  his  airy  forces 
Rears  up  the  Baltick  to  a  foaming  fury.  Watts. 

NOSE,  noze.  n.  s.  [naepe,  nor-a,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  prominence  on  the  face,  which  is 
the  organ  of  scent,  and  the  emunctory 
of  the  brain. 

Down  with  the  nose, 
Take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  forefend, 
Smells  from  the  gen'ral  weal.  Shaksp. 

Nose  of  Turks  and  Tartars'  lips.  Shaksp. 

Our  decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose.         Shaksp. 

There  can  be  no  reason  given  why  a  visage  some- 
what longeiyor  a  nose  flatter,  could  not  have  con- 
sisted with  such  a  soul.  Locke 

Poetry  takes  me  up  so  entirely,  that  1  scarce  see 
what  passes  under  my  nose.  Pope. 

2.  The  end  of  any  thing. 

The  lungs  are  as  bellows,  the  asperia  arteria  is 
the  nose  of  the  bellows.  Holder. 

3.  Scent;  sagacity. 


We  are  not  offended  with  a  dog  for  a  belter  nose 
than  his  master.  Collier, 

4.  To  lead  by  the  Nose.  To  drag  by 
force:  as  a  bear  by  his  ring.  To  lead 
blindly. 

Tho'  authority  be  a  stubborn  bear, 
Yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold.  Shaksp. 

In  suits  which  a  man  doth  not  understand,  it  is 
good  to  refer  them  to  some  friend,  but  let  him  chuse 
well  his  referendaries,  else  he  may  be  led  by  the 
nose.  Bacon, 

That  some  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynarctomachy, 
Is  plain  enough  to  him  that  knows, 
How  saints  lead  brothers  by  the  nose.         Hudibras. 

This  is  the  method  of  all  popular  shams,  when  the 
multitude  are  to  be  led  by  the  noses  into  a  fool's  par- 
adise. VEstrange. 

5.  To  thrust  one's  Nose  into  the  affairs  of 
others.  To  be  meddling  with  other  peo- 
ple's matters;  to  be  a  busybody. 

6.  To  fiut  one's  Nose  out  o/"joint.  To  put 
one  out  in  the  affections  of  another. 

To  Nose,  noze.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  scent;  to  smell. 
Nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  face;   to  oppose. 

To  Nose,  noze.  v.  n.  To  look  big;  to 
bluster. 

Adult'rous  Antony 
Gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull 
That  noses  it  against  us.  Shaksp. 

No'sebleed,  noze'bleed.  n.  s.  [nose  and 

bleed;  millefolium.]     A  kind  of  herb. 
No'segay,  noze'ga.  n.  s.  [nose  and  gay-] 
A  posy;  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

She  hath  four  and  twenty  nosegays  for  the  shear- 
ers. Shaksp. 

Ariel  sought 
The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought; 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclin'd, 
He  watch'd  th'  ideas  rising  in  her  mind.  Pope. 

Get  you  gone  into  the  country  to  dress  up  nose- 
gays for  a  holy-day.  Jlrbuthnot. 
No'seless,    noze'les.    adj.  [from    nose.~\ 
Wanting  a  nose;  deprived  of  the  nose. 

Mangled  myrmidons, 

Noseless,  and  handless,  hackt  and  chipt,  come  to 

him.  Shaksp. 

No'sesmart,  nose'smart.  n.   s.  [nose  and 

smart;  nasturtium.]   The  herb  cresses. 

No'sle,  noz'zl.   n.  s.  [from  nose.]     The 

extremity  of  a  thing:  as,  the  nosle  of  a 

fiair  of  bellows. 

Noso'logy,  no-zol'16-je.  n.  s.  [vec-o$  and 

Pi<jy«5.]  Doctrine  of  diseases. 
Nosopoe'tick,  no-so-poe-et'tik.  [voc-e?  and 
votea.]  Producing  diseases. 

The  qualities  of  the  air  are  nosopoetick;  that  is, 
have  a  power  of  producing  diseases.        Jlrbuthnot. 

No'stril,  nos'stril.  n.  s.[nose  and  byp.1,  a 
hole,  Sax  ]  The  cavity  in  the  nose. 

Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostrils.    Shak. 
Stinks  which  the  nostrits  straight  abhor,  are  not 
the  most  pernicious.  Bacon. 

He  form'd  thee,  Adam,  and  in  thy  nostrils  breath'd 
The  breath  of  life.  Milton. 

The  secondary  action  subsisteth  in  concomitancy 
with  the  other;  so  the  nostrils  are  useful  both  for  re- 
spiration and  smelling,  but  the  principal  use  is  smell- 
ing. Brown. 
These  ripe  fruits  recreate  the  nostrils  with  their 
aromatic  scent.  More. 
NO'S/ RUM,  nos'trum.  n.  s.  [Latin.]     A 
medicine  not  yet  made  publick,  but  re- 
maining in  some  single  hand. 


NOT 

Very  extraordinary,  and  one  of  his  nostrums,  let 
it  be  writ  upon  his  monument,  Hicjacet  auctor  hu- 
jus  argumenti;  for  nobody  ever  used  it  before. 

Stillingjleet . 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove? 

Pope. 
Not,  not.  adv.  [ne  auhc,  Sax.  niet,  Dut.] 
\.  The  particle  of  negation,  or  refusal. 
If  thou  he  the  world's  great  parent, 
How  falls  it  then  that  with  thy  furious  fervour 
Thou  dost  afflict  as  well  the  not  deservcr, 
As  him  that  doth  thy  lovely  bests  despise ?  Spenser. 
His  countenance  likes  me  not.  Shaksp. 

The  man  held  his  peace,  to  wit,  whether  the 
Lord  had  made  bis  journey  prosperous  or  not.  Gen 
The  question  is,  may  1  do  it,  or  may  I  not  do  it. 

Sanderson. 
He  is  invulnerable,  I  not.  Milton. 

Let  each  man  do  as  to  bis  fancy  seems; 
I  wait,  not  I,  'till  you  have  better  dreams.  Dryden. 
This  objection  hinders  not  but  that  the  heroic  ac- 
tion enterprised  for  the  christian  cause,  and  executed 
happily,  may  be  as  well  executed  now  as  it  was  of 
0,d-  Dryden. 

Grammar  being  to  teach  men  not  to  speak  but  to 
speak  correctly:  where  rhetoric  is  not  necessary 
grammar  may  be  spared.  Locke. 

This  day  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot; 
All  else  beneath  the  sun 

Thou  kuow'st  if  best  bestow'd  or  not, 
And  let  thy  will  be  done.  pope, 

2.  The   first  member  of  a  negative  sen- 
tence; followed  by  nor  or  neither. 

I  was  not  in  safety,  neither  had  I  rest.  Job. 

J*bt  for  price,  nor  reward.  Isaiah 

3.  A  word  of  exception. 

I  will  for  this  afflict  the  seed  of  David,  but  not 

fo![eTer-         c  h~™gs- 

4.  A  word  ot  prohibition,  or  deprecation. 

Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not.  Psalms 

Forsake  me  not,  0  Lord;  0  my  God,  be  not  far 
from  me.  Psalms 

5.  It  denotes  cessation  or  extinction.    No 


more. 

Thine  eyes  are  upon  me,  and  I  am  not. 
NOTABLE,    no'la-bl,    or  not'a-bl. 


NOT 

No'tably,   no'ta-ble,    or   not'a-ble.     adv. 

[from  notable.] 
I.  Memorably;  remarkably. 

This  we  see  notably  proved,  in  that  the  oft  poll- 
ing of  hedges  conduces  much  to  their  lasting.  Bacon. 
Herein  doth  the  endless  mercy  of  God  notably  ap- 
pear, that  he  vouchsafcth  to  accept  of  our  repent- 
ance, when  we  repent,  though  not  in  particular  as 
we  ought  to  do.  Perkins. 

2.   With  consequence;    with  show  of  im- 
portance: ironically. 

Mention  Spain  or  Poland,  and  he  talks  very  no- 
tably, but  if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette,  you  drop  him. 

Jlddison. 
Nota'rial,  no-ta're-al.  adj.  [from  nota- 
ry.']    Taken  by  a  notary. 

It  may  be  called  an  authentick  writing,  though 
not  a  publick  instrument,  through  want  of  a  notarial 
evidence.  Jlyliffe. 

No'tary,  no'ta-re.  n.  s.  [notaire,  French; 
from  nctarius,  Lat.]  An  officer  whose 
business  it  is  to  take  notes  of  any  thing 
which  may  concern  the  publick. 

There  is  a  declaration  made  to  have  that  very 
book,  and  no  other  set  abroad,  wherein  their  pre- 
sent authorised  notaries  do  write  those  things  fully 
and  only,  which  being  written  and  there  read,  are 
by  their  own  open  testimony  acknowledged  to  be 
their  own.  Hooker. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  bond.  Shaksp. 

One  of  those  with  him,  being  a  notary,  made  an 
entry  of  this  act.  Bacon. 

So  I  but  your  recorder  am  in  this, 
Or  mouth  and  speaker  of  the  universe, 

A  ministerial  notary;  for  'tis 
Not  I,  but  you  and  fame  that  make  this  verse. 

Donne. 

They  have  in  each  province,  intendants  and  no- 
'<*««.  Temple. 


NOT 


Job. 

•   adj. 
Inotable,  French;  notabilis,  Latin.] 
1.  Remarkable;   memorable;   observable: 
it  is  now  scarcely  used  but  in  irony. 

The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notable  to  be 

unknown  to  your  ears;  which,  it  seems,  all  worthy 

lame  hath  glory  to  come  unto.  Sidney 

The  same  is  notified  in  the  notablcst  places  in  the 

dl0Cese-  mits-ift 

At  Kilkenny,  many  notable  laws  were  enacted 
which  shew,  for  the  law  doth  best  discover  enormi- 
ties, how  much  the  English  colonies  were  corrupted. 

_  Duvies. 

Two  young  men  appeared  notable  in  strength 
excellent  in  beauty,  and  comely  in  apparel. 

t- „    ,  ,  2  Maccabees. 

They  bore  two  or  three  charges  from  the  horse 
with  notable  courage,  and  without  being  broken. 

t,  ,,  .  Clarendon. 

Both  arm.es  lay  still,  without  any  notable  action, 
for  the  space  of  ten  days.  Clarendon. 

Varro  s  aviary  is  still  so  famous,  that  it  is  reck- 
oned for  one  of  those  notables  which  foreign  nations 
record,  *~  /, , ,. 

,,  ■    •  .. ,    ,  Jlddison. 

It  is  impossible  but  a  man  mu=t  have  first  passed 

this  notable  stage,  and  got  his  conscience  thoroughly 

debauched  and  hardened,  before  he  can  arrive  to 

the  height  of  sin.  c.     ,, 

t      r>        r   i      i_        .•  South. 

2.    Careful;    bustling:    m    contempt  and 
irony. 

This  absolute  monarch  was  as  notable  a  guardian 
or  the  fortunes  as  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects  When 
any  man  grew  rich,  to  keep  him  from  being  dange- 
rous to  the  s!atc;  he  sent  for  all  his  goods.  f*Mison 

Notadlkness,  iiot'tft-bl-nes.    n.   8    [from 
notable .]     Appearance  of  business;  im- 
portance: in  contempt.  I 
VOL.  II. 


Nota'tion,   no-ta'shun.     n.    s.    [notatio, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  recording  any 
thing  by  marks;  as  by  figures  or  letters. 

•Mhtation  teaches  how  to  describe  any  number  by 
certain  notes  and  characters,  and  to  declare  the  va- 
lue thereof  being  so  described,  and  that  is  by  de- 
grees and  periods.  Cocker. 

2.  Meaning;  signification. 
A  foundation  being  primarily  of  use  in  architec- 
ture, hath  no  other  literal  notation  but  what  be- 
longs to  it  in  relation  to  a  building.         Hammond. 

Conscience,  according  to  the  very  notation  of  the 
word,  imports  a  double  knowledge;  one  of  a  divine 
law,  and  the  other  of  a  man's  own  action:  and  so  is 
the  application  of  a  general  law,  to  a  particular  in- 
stance of  practice.  South. 

NOTCH,  notsh.  n.  s.  [nocc/iia,  Italian.] 
I.  A  nick;   a  hollow  cut  in  any  thing;  a 
nock. 

The  convex  work  is  composed  of  black  and  citrin 
pieces  in  the  margin,  of  a  pyramidal  figure  oppo- 
sitely set,  and  with  transverse  notches.  Grew. 

From  his  rug  the  skew'r  he  takes, 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes: 
There  take  my  tally  often  thousand  pounds.  Swift. 
2.  It  seems  to  be  erroneously   used  for 
nich. 

He  shew'd  a  comma  ne'er  could  claim 
A  place  in  any  British  name; 
Yet  making  here  a  perfect  botch, 
Thrusts  your  poor  vowel  from  his  notch.         Swift 
To^  Notch,  notsh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  cut  in  small  hollows. 

He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly:  before  Condi. 
he  scotch'd  him  and  notchl  him  like  a  carbonado. 

Shakspeare. 

The  convex  work  is  composed  of  black  and  citrin 
pieces,  cancellated  and  transversely  notched.  Chew. 

d  d 


From  him  whose  quill  stands  quiver'd  at  his  ear. 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westminster.     Pope. 

Notchwee'd,  notsh'weed.  n.  s.  [notch 
and  weed;  artifilex  olida.]  An  herb 
called  orach. 

Note,  note.6*  [for  ne  mote.]  May  not. 
Ne  let  him  then  admire, 
But  yield  his  sense  to  be  too  blunt  and  base 
That  note  without  an  hound  fine  footing  trace. 

t  Spenser. 

NOTE,  note.  n.  s.  \nota>  Latin;  note, 
French.] 

1.  Mark;  token:  as,  Bellarmine's  notes  of 
the  church. 

Whosoever  appertain  to  the  visible  body  of  the 
church,  they  have  also  the  notes  of  external  profes- 
sion whereby  the  world  knowcth  what  they  are. 

Hooker. 

2.  Notice;  heed. 
Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 

No  note  at  ail  of  our  beinc  absent  hence.     Shaksp. 

I  will  bestow  some  precepts  on  this  virgin, 
Worthy  the  note.  D  Shaksp. 

3.  Reputation;  consequence. 
Divers  men  of  note  have  been  brought  into  Eng- 

,aud-  Jibbot. 

Andronicus  and  Junia  are  of  note  among  the 
apostles.  Romans. 

As  for  metals,  authors  of  good  note  assure  us  that 
even  they  have  been  observed  to  grow.  Boyle. 

4.  Reproach;  stigma. 
The  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 

With  a  foul  traytor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  Account;  information;  intelligence;  no- 
tice.    Not  used. 

She  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note;  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
The  man  i'  th'  moon's  too  slow.  Shaksp. 

In  suits  of  favour,  the  first  coming  ought  to  take 
little  place;  so  far  forth  consideration  may  be  had 
of  his  trust,  that  if  intelligence  of  the  matter  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  hid  but  by  him,  advantage 
be  not  taken  of  the  note,  but  the  party  left  to  his 
other  means,  and  in  some  sort  recompensed  for  his 
discovery.  <  Bacor^ 

6.  State  of  being  observed. 
Small  matters  come  with  great  commendation 

because  they  are  continually  in  use  and  in  note; 
whereas  the  occasion  of  any  great  virtue  cometh 
but  on  festivals.  Bacon. 

7.  Tune;  voice;  harmonick  or  melodious 
sound. 

These  are  the  notes  wherewith  are  drawn  Com 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude  so  many  sighs;  with 
these  tunes  their  minds  are  exasperated  aguinst  the 
lawful  guides  and  governors  of  their  souls.  Hooker. 

The  wakeful  bird  tunes  her  nocturnal  note. 

Milton. 
I  now  must  change 
Those  notes  to  tragick.  Milton. 

You  that  can  time  your  sounding  string  so  well, 
Of  ladies'  beauties  and  of  love  to  tell; 
Once  change  your  note,  and  let  your  lute  report 
The  justest  grief  that  ever  touch'd  the  court. 

Mailer. 
One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike 
And  knaves  and  fools  we  both  abhorr'd  alike. 

Drvden 
3.  Single  sound  in  musick. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony! 
This  universal  frame  began: 
From  harmony  to  harmony, 
Thro'  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  fuJI  in  man.  Dryden. 

">.  Short  hint;  small  paper;  memorial  re- 
gister. 

He  will'd  me 
In  heedfull'st  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
As  notes  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 
More  than  they  were  in  note.  Shakspeare. 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


In  the  body's  prison  so  she  lies, 
As  through  the  body's  windows  she  must  look, 

Her  divers  powers  of  sense  to  exercise, 
By  gath'ring  notes  out  of  the  world's  great  book. 

Davies. 

10.  Abbreviation;   symbol;   musical  cha- 
racter. 

Contract  it  into  a  narrow  compass  by  short  notes 
and  abbreviations.  Baker  on  Learning. 

1 1 .  A  small  letter. 
A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she  brought, 

But  in  the  concave  had  inclos'd  a  note.       Dryden. 

12.  A  written  paper. 
I  cannnot  get  over  the  prejudice  of  taking  some 

little  offence  at  the  clergy,  for  perpetually  reading 
their  sermons ;  perhaps  my  frequent  hearing  of  for- 
eigners, who  never  make  use  of  notes,  may  have 
addeu  to  my  disgust.  Sicift. 

13.  A  paper  given  in  confession  of  a  debt. 
His  note  will  go  further  than  my  bond.    Arbuth. 

14.  Explanatory  annotation. 
The  best  writers  have  been  perplexed  with  notes, 

and  obscured  with  illustrations.  Felton. 

This  put  him  upon  a  close  application  to  his  stu- 
dies. He  kept  much  at  home,  and  writ  notes  upon 
Homer  and  Plautus.  Law. 

To  Note,  note.  v.  a.  [noto,  Latin;  noter, 
French.] 

1.  To  observe;  to  remark;  to  heed;  to  at- 
tend; to  take  notice  of. 

The  fool  hath  much  pined  away. 
No  more  of  that,  I  have  noted  it  well.    Shakspeare. 

If  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him.  Shakspeare. 

Some  things  may  in  passing  be  fitly  noted. 

Hammond. 

I  began  to  note 
The  stormy  Hyades,  the  rainy  goat.  Addison. 

Wand 'ring  from  clime  to  clime,  observant  stray  'd, 
Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  survey'd. 

Pope. 

2.  To  deliver;  to  set  down. 

Saint  Augustin  speaking  of  devout  men,  noteth 
how  they  daily  frequented  the  church,  how  atten- 
tive ear  they  gave  unto  the  lessons  and  chapters 
read.  Hooker. 

Note  it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  for  ever  and 
ever.  Isaiah. 

3.  To  charge  with  a  crime:  with  of or  for. 

Sine  veste  Dianam,  agrees  better  with  Livia,  who 
had  the  fame  of  chastity,  than  with  either  of  the 
Julias,  who  were  both  noted  of  incontinency. 

Dryden. 

4.  [In  musick.]  To  set  down  the  notes  of 
a  tune. 

No'tebook,  note'bdok.  n.   s.   [note   and 
book.']  A  book  in  which  notes  and  me- 
morandums are  set  down. 
Cassius  all  his  faults  observ'd; 
Set  in  a  notebook,  learn'd  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
Tocast  into  my  teeth.  Shakspeare. 

No'ted,  no'ted.  part.  adj.    [from   note.] 
Remarkable;  eminent;  celebrated. 

A  noted  chymist  procured  a  privilege,  that  none 
but  he  should  vend  a  spirit.  Boyle. 

Justinian's  laws,  if  we  may  believe  a  noted  au- 
thor, have  not  the  force  of  laws  in  France  or  Hol- 
land. Baker- 
No'ter,  no'tur.9s  n.  s.  [from  note.]     He 

who  takes  notice. 
No'thing,  nuM'Ing.166  n.  s.  [no  and  thing; 
nathing,  Scotish.] 

Negation  of  being;  nonentity;  universal 
negation:  opposed  to  something. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  there  never  could  be  no- 
thing. For  if  there  could  have  been  an  instant, 
wherein  there  was  nothing,  then  either  nothing  made 
something,  or  something  made  itself;  and  so  was, 
and  acted,  before  it  was.  But  if  there  never  could  be 


I. 


nothing;  then  there  is,  and  was,  a  being  of  necessi- 
ty, without  any  beginning.  Grew. 

We  do  not  create  the  world  from  nothing  and  by 
nothing;  we  assert  an  eternal  God  to  have  been  the 
efficient  cause  of  it.  Bentley. 

This  nothing  is  taken  either  in  a  vulgar  or  philo- 
sophical sense;  so  we  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  cup 
in  a  vulgar  sense,  when  we  mean  there  is  no  liquor 
in  it;  but  we  cannot  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  cup, 
in  a  strict  philosophical  sense,  while  there  is  air  in 
it.  Watts. 

2.  Nonexistence. 
Mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 

To  dusty  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Not  any  thing;  no  particular  thing. 
There  shall  nothing  die.  Exodus. 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe, 

But  such  a  face  as  promis'd  him  sincere.     Dryden. 

Philosophy  wholly  speculative  is  barren,  and  pro- 
duces nothing  but  vain  ideas.  Dryden. 

Nothing  at  all  was  done,  while  any  thing  remain- 
ed undone.  Addison  on  the  War. 

4.  No  other  thing. 
Nothing  but  a  steady  resolution  brought  to  prac- 
tice; God's  grace  used,  his  commandments  obeyed, 
and  his  pardon  begged;  nothing  but  this  will  intitle 
you  to  God's  acceptance.  Wake. 

Words  are  made  to  declare  something;  where 
they  are,  by  those  who  pretend  to  instruct,  other- 
wise used,  they  conceal  indeed  something;  but  that 
which  they  conceal,  is  nothing  but  the  ignorance, 
error,  or  sophistry  of  the  talker,  for  there  is,  in  truth, 
nothing  else  under  them.  Locke. 

5.  No  quantity  or  degree. 
The  report  which  the  troops  of  horse  make,  would 

add  nothing  of  courage  to  their  fellows.  Clarendon. 

6.  No  importance;  no  use;  no  value. 
The  outward  shew  of  churches  draws  the  rude 

people  to  the  reverencing  and  frequenting  thereof, 
whatever  some  of  our  late  too  nice  fools  say,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  seemly  form  of  the  church.  Spens. 
Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of 
naught.  Isaiah. 

7.  No  possession  of  fortune. 
A  most  homely  shepherd;  a  man  that  from  very 

nothing  is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate. 

Shakspeare. 

8.  No  difficulty;  no  trouble. 
We  are  industrious  to  preserve  our  bodies  from 

slavery,  but  we  make  nothing  of  suffering  our  souls 
to  be  slaves  to  our  lusts.  Ray. 

9.  A  thing  of  no  proportion. 
The  charge  of  making  the  ground,  and  otherwise, 

is  great,  but  nothing  to  the  profit.  Bacon. 

10.  Trifle;  something  of  no  consideration 
or  importance. 

I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  th1  sun, 
When  the  alarum  was  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monstcr'd.  Shakspeare. 

My  dear  nothings,  take  your  leave, 
No  longer  must  you  me  deceive.  Crashaw. 

'Tis  nothing,  says  the  fool ;  but  says  the  friend, 
This  nothing,  sir,  will  bring  you  to  your  end. 
Do  I  not  see  your  dropsy  belly  swell?  Dryden. 

That  period  includes  more  than  a  hundred  sen- 
tences that  might  be  writ  to  express  multiplication 
of  nothings,  and  all  the  fatiguing  perpetual  business 
of  having  no  business  to  do.  Papers  Letters. 

Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  his  race; 
For  who  does  nothing  with  a  better  grace?   Young. 

1  i.  Nothing  has  a  kind  of  adverbial  signi- 
fication.    In  no  degree;  not  at  all. 

Who  will  make  me  a  liar,  and  make  my  speech 

nothing  worth?  Job- 

Auria,  nothing  dismayed  with  the  greatness  of 

the  Turk's  fleet,  still  kept  on  his  course.     Knotles. 

But  Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing  sway'd. 

Milton. 


His  art  did  express 
A  quintessence  even  from  nothingness, 
From  dull  privations,  and  lean  emptiness.     Donne. 
2.  Nothing;  thing  of  no  value. 

I  a  nothingness  in  deed  and  name, 
Did  scorn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcase.        Hudibras, 


NVthingness,  nuM'ing-nes.  ri.  s.  [from 

nothing.] 
1.  Nihility;  nonexistence. 


No'tice,  no'tis.142  n.  s.  [notice,  Fr.  notitia, 
Lat.'J 

1.  Remark;  heed;  observation;  regard. 
The  thing  to  be  regarded  in  taking  notice  of  a 

child's  miscarriage  is,  what  root  it  springs  from. 

Locke. 

This  is  done  with  little  notice:  very  quick  the  ac- 
tions of  the  mind  are  performed.  Locke. 

How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notices 
which  we  take  of  other  persons !  Watts. 

2.  Information;  intelligence  given  or  re- 
ceived. 

I  have  given  him  notice,  that  the  duke  of  Corn- 
wal  and  his  duchess  will  be  here.  Shakspeare. 

Notifioa'tion,  no-te-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[notification,  Fr.  from  notify.]  Act  of 
making  known;  representation  by  marks 
or  symbols. 

Four  or  five  torches  elevated  or  depressed  out  of 
their  order,  either  in  breadth  or  longways,  may  by 
agreement,  give  great  variety  of  notifications. 

Holder. 
To    No'tify,    no'te-fi.1S3    v.  a.    [notifer, 
French;  notifco,  Latin.]  To  declare;  to 
make  known;  to  publish. 

There  are  other  kind  of  laws,  which  notify  the 
will  of  God.  Hooker. 

Good  and  evil  operate  upon  the  mind  of  man  by 
those  respective  appellations  by  which  they  are  no- 
tified and  conveyed  to  the  mind.  South. 
This  solar  month  is  by  civil  sanction  notified  in 
authentic  calendars  the  chief  measure  of  the  year: 
a  kind  of  standard  by  which  we  measure  time. 

Holder. 
NO'TION,  no'shun.  n.  s.  [notion,  French; 

notio,  Lat.] 
1.   Thought;  representation  of  any  thing 
formed  by  the  mind;  idea;  image;  con- 
ception. 

Being  we  are  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  proper 
notion  of  the  church,  therefore  I  shall  not  look  upon 
it  as  comprehending  any  more  than  the  sons  of  men. 

Pearson. 
The  fiction  of  some  beings  which  are  not  in  na- 
ture, second  notions  as  the  logicians  call  them,  has 
been  founded  on  the  conjunction  of  two  natures, 
which  have  a  real  separate  being.  Dryden. 

Many  actions  are  punished  by  law,  that  are  acts 
of  ingratitude;  but  this  is  merely  accidental  to  them, 
as  they  are  such  acts;  for  if  they  were  punished 
properly  under  that  notion,  and  upon  that  account, 
the  punishment  would  equally  reach  all  actions  of 
the  same  kind.  Smith. 

What  hath  been  generally  agreed  on,  I  content 
myself  to  assume  under  the  notion  of  principles,  in 
order  to  what  I  have  farther  to  write.  Newton. 

There  is  nothing  made  a  more  common  subject 
of  discourse  than  nature  and  its  laws;  and  yet  few 
agree  in  their  notions  about  these  words.  Cheyne. 
That  notion  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  colour, 
thought,  wish,  or  fear,  which  is  in  the  mind,  is  call- 
ed the  idea  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  wish,  &c.  Watts. 
.  Sentiment;  opinion. 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares, 

And  not  molest  us;  unless  we  ourselves, 

Seek  them  with  wand'ring  thoughts  and  notions 

vain.  Milton. 

It  would  be  incredible  to  a  man  who  has  never 

been  in  France,  should  one  relate  the  extravagant 

notion  they  entertain  of  themselves,  and  the  mean 

opinion  they  have  of  their  neighbours.         Addison. 

gensual  wits  they  were,  who,  it  is  probable,  took 

pleasure  in  ridiculing  the  notion  of  a  life  to  come. 

Atlerbnry. 


NOT 


NOT 


NOV 


J.  Sense;  understanding;  intellectual  pow- 
er. This  sense  is  frequent  in  Shakspeare, 
but  not  in  use. 

His  notion  weakens,  his  discernings 
Are  lethargy'd.  Shakspeare 

So  told,  as  earthly  notion  can  receive.      Milton. 
No'tional,    no'shun-al*8    adj.    [from  no- 
tion.] 

1 .  Imaginary;  ideal;  intellectual;  subsist- 
ing only  in  idea;  visionary;  fantastical. 

The  general  and  indefinite  contemplations  and 
notions,  of  the  elements  and  their  conjugations,  of 
the  influences  of  heaven,  are  to  he  set  aside,  heing 
but  notional  and  ill-limited;  and  definite  axioms  are 
to  he  drawn  out  of  measured  instances.         Bacon. 

Happiness,  object  of  that  waking  dream 
Which  we  call  life,  mistaking;  fugitive  theme 
Of  my  pursuing  verse,  ideal  shade, 
Notional  good,  by  fancy  only  made.  Prior. 

We  must  be  wary,  lest  we  ascribe  any  real  sub- 
sistence or  personality  to  this  nature  or  chance;  for 
it  is  merely  a  notional  and  imaginary  thing;  an  ab- 
stract universal,  which  is  properly  nothing;  a  con- 
ception of  our  own  making,  occasioned  by  our  re- 
flecting upon  the  settled  course  of  things;  denoting 
only  thus  much,  that  all  those  bodies  move  and  act 
according  to  their  essential  properties,  without  any 
consciousness  or  intention  of  so  doing.         Jientley. 

2.  Dealing  in  ideas,  not  realities. 

The  most  forward  notional  dictators  sit  down  in 

a  contented  ignorance.  Glanville. 

Notiona'li ty,  no-shun-al'le-te.  n.s.  [from 

notional.]  Empty,  ungrounded  opinion. 

Not  in  use. 

I  aimed  at  the  advance  of  science,  by  discredit- 
ing empty  and  talkative  nationality.  Glanville. 
No'tionally,   no'shun-al-le.   adv.   [from 
notional.]  In  idea;  mentally;  in  our  con- 
ception, though  not  in  reality. 

The  whole  rational  nature  of  man  consists  of  two 
faculties,  understanding  and  will,  whether  really  or 
notionally  distinct,  I  shall  not  dispute.  .Yorris. 

Notori'ety,  no-to-ri'e-te.  n.s.  \notoriete, 
Fr.  from  notorious^]  Publick  know- 
ledge;  publick  exposure. 

We  see  what  a  multitude  of  pagan  testimonies 
may  be  produced  for  all  those  remarkable  passages: 
and  indeed  of  several,  that  more  than  answer  your 
expectation,  as  they  were  not  subjects  in  their  own 
nature  so  exposed  to  publick  notoriety.       Addison. 
NOTORIOUS,  no-to're-rW*  adj.  [no- 
torius,   Lat.    notoire.    Ft'.]       Publickly 
known;    evident    to  the    world;    appa- 
rent; not  hidden.     It  is  commotily  used 
of  things  known  to  their  disadvantage; 
whence  by  those  who  do  not  know  the 
true  signification  of  the  word,  an  atro- 
cious crime  is  called  a  notorious  crime, 
whether  public  or  secret. 

What  need  you  make  such  ado  in  cloaking  a 
matter  too  notorious.  Whitgift. 

The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets 
You  writ  to  the  pope  against  the  king;  your  good- 
ness, 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. 

Sliakf-peare. 

I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame.  Shakspeare. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  III.  the  impediments 
of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  are  notoi-ious.      Davics. 

This  presbyterian  man  of  war  congratulates  a 
certain  notorious  murther,  committed  by  a  zealot 
of  his  own  devotion.  White. 

We  think  not  fit  to  condemn  the  most  notorious 
malefactor  before  he  hath  had  licence  to  propose 
his  plea.  feu 

What  notorious  vice  is  there  that  doth  not  ble- 
mish a  man's  reputation?  TUlotson. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always  very 


notorious  for  leading  a  life  of  laziness  and  pleasure, 
which  arises  partly  out  of  the  plenty  of  their  coun- 
try, aud  partly  out  of  the  temper  of  their  climate. 

Addison. 
The  bishops  have  procured  some  small  advance- 
ment of  rents;  although  it  be  notorious  that  they  do 
not  receive  the  third  penny  of  the  real  value. 

Sxcift. 

Notoriously,  no-to're-us-le.  adv.  [from 
notorious.]  Publickly;  evidently;  open- 

The  exposing  himself  notoriously,  did  sometimes 
change  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Clarendon. 

This  is  notoriously  discoverable  in  some  differen- 
ces of  brake  or  fern.  Blown. 

Ovid  tells  us,  that  the  cause  was  notoriously 
known  at  Rome,  though  it  be  left  so  obscure  to  af- 
ter-ages Dryden. 

Should  the  genius  of  a  nation  be  more  fixed  in 
government,  than  in  morals,  learning,  and  com- 
plexion; which  do  all  notoriously  vary  in  every  age. 

Swift. 

Notoriousness,  n6-to're-us-n£s.  n.  s. 
[from  notorious.]  Publick  fame;  noto- 
riety. 

To  Nott,  not.  v.  a.  To  shear.  Ainsworth. 
No'twheat,    not'hwete.    n.   s.    [not   and 
wheat.] 

Of  wheat  there  are  two  sorts;  French,  which  is 
bearded,  and  requireth  the  best  soil,  and  notwheat, 
so  termed  because  it  is  unbearded,  being  contented 
with  a  meaner  earth.  Carew. 

Notwithstanding,  not-wk/j-stand'ing. 
conj.  [This  word,  though  in  conformity 
to  other  writers  called  here  a  conjunc- 
tion, is  properly  a  participial  adjective, 
as  it  is  compounded  of  not  and  "with- 
standing, and  answers  exactly  to  the 
Latin  non  obstante;  it  is  most  properly 
and  analogically  used  in  the  ablative 
case  absolute  with  a  noun;  as,  he  is  rich 
notwithstanding  his  loss;  it  is  not  so  pro- 
per to  say,  he  is  rich  notwithstanding  he 
has  lost  much;  yet  this  mode  of  writing 
is  too  frecpuent.  Addison  has  used  it: 
but  when  a  sentence  follows,  it  is  more 
grammatical  to  insert  that;  as  he  is  rich 
notwit/istanding  that  he  has  lost  much. 
When  notwithstanding  is  used  abso- 
lutely, the  expression  is  elliptical,  this 
or  that  being  understood,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  Hooker.] 

1 .  Without  hinderance  or  obstruction 
from. 

Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures, 
were  so  transported  that  their  gratitude  made  them, 
notwithstanding  his  prohibition,  proclaim  the  won- 
ders he  had  done  for  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Although:  this  use  is  not  proper. 

A  person  languishing  under  an  ill  habit  of  body, 
may  lose  several  ounces  of  blood,  notwithstanding 
it  will  weaken  him  for  a  time,  in  order  to  put  a  new 
ferment  into  the  remaining  mass,  and  draw  into  it 
fresh  supplies.  Addison. 

3.  Nevertheless;  however. 

They  which  honour  the  law  as  an  image  of  the 
wisdom  of  God  himself,  are  notwithstanding  to  know 
that  the  same  had  an  end  in  Christ.  Hooker 

The  knowledge  is  small,  which  we  have  on  earth 
concerning  things  that  are  done  in  heaven;  notwith- 
standing this  much  we  know  even  of  saints  in  hea>- 
en,  that  they  pray.  Hooker. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day,  for  melting  charity: 
Vet  notwithstanding,  being  inceus'd,  he's  flint; 
As  humourous  as  winter  Shukspeare. 

vd2 


NO'TUS,  no'tus.  n.  s.  [Lat.]   The  south- 
wind. 

With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  south; 

Notus  and  Afer  black,  with  thund'rous  clouds 

From  Sierra  Liona.  Milton. 

Nova'tion,   no-va'shi'in.    n.    s.    [novatio, 

Latin.]    The  introduction  of  something 

new. 

NOVA'TOR,  n6-va'tur.lcG  s2t  n.  s.  [Lat" 
The  introducer  of  something  new. 

NO'VEL,  nov'vel.10*  adj.  [novellus,  Lat. 
nouvelle,  Fr.] 

1.  New;  not  ancient;  not  used  of  old;  un 
usual. 

The  presbyterians  arc  exacters  of  submission  to 
their  novel  injunctions,  before  they  are  stamped 
with  the  authority  of  laws.  King  Cliarles. 

It  is  no  novel  usurpation,  but  though  void  of  other 
title,  has  the  prescription  of  many  ages. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Such  is  the  constant  strain  of  this  blessed  saint, 
who  every  where  brands  the  Arian  doctrine,  as  the 
new,  novel,  upstart  heresy,  folly  and  madness. 

Waterland . 

2.  [In  the  civil  law.]     Appendant  to  the 
code,  and  of  later  enaction. 

By  the  novel  constitutions,  burial  may  not  be  de- 
nied to  any  one.  Ayliffe. 

No'vel,  nov'vel.  n.  s.  [nouvellc,  Fr.] 

1.  A  small  tale,  generally  of  love. 

Nothing  of  a  foreign  nature;  like  the  trifling  no- 
vels which  Ariosto  inserted  in  his  poems'.     Dryden. 

Her  mangl'd  fame  in  barb'rous  pastime  lost, 
The  coxcomb's  novel,  and  the  drunkard's  toast. 

Prior. 

2.  A  law  annexed  to  the  code. 

By  the  civil  law,  no  one  was  to  be  ordained  a 

presbyter  till  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age:  though 

by  a  later  novel  it  was  sufficient,  if  he  was  above 

thirty.  .jlylijje. 

No'velist,  nov'vel-list.  n.s.  [from  novel.] 

1.  Innovator;  assertor  of  novelty. 

Telesius,  who  hath  renewed  the  philosophy  of 
Parmenides,  is  the  best  of  novelists.  Bacon. 

The  fathers  of  this  synod  were  not  schismatical, 
or  novelists  in  the  matter  of  the  sabbath.        White. 

Aristotle  rose, 
Who  nature's  secrets  to  the  world  did  teach, 
Yet  that  great  soul  our  novelists  impeach.  Denham. 

The  fooleries  of  some  affected  novelist  have  dis- 
credited new  discoveries.  Glanville. 

The  abettors  and  favourers  of  them  he  ranks 
with  the  Abonites,  Argemonites,  and  Samosateri- 
ans,  condemn'd  hereticks,  brands  them  as  novelists 
of  late  appearing.  Waterland. 

2.  A  writer  of  novels. 

No'velty,   nov'vel-te.   n.  s.   [nouveautc, 
French.] 

1.  Newness;  state  of  being  unknown  to 
former  times. 

They  which  do  that  which  men  of  account  did 
before  them,  are,  although  they  do  amiss,  yet  the 
less  faulty,  because  they  are  not  the  authors  of  harm: 
and  doing  well,  their  actions  are  freed  from  preju- 
dice or  novelty.  Hooker. 

2.  Freshness;    recentness;  newness  with 
respect  to  a  particular  person. 

Novelty  is  only  in  request;  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
he  aged  in  any  kind  of  course.  Shakspeare. 

As  religion  entertains  our  speculations  w  ith  great 
objects,  so  it  entertains  them  with  new;  and  novelty 
is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure;  upon  which  account 
it  is  that  men  are  so  much  pleased  with  van  ety. 

South. 
XOVE'MBER,  no-vem'bur.  n.  s.  [Lai."} 
The  eleventh  month  of  the  year,   or  the 
ninth  reckoned  from  March,  which  was 
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NOW 


when  the  Romans  named  the  months, 
accounted  the  first. 

November  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  changeable 
green,  and  black  upon  his  head.  Pcacham. 

No'venary,  nov'en-a-re.  n.s.  [novenarius, 
Latin.]  Number  of  nine;  nine  collec- 
tively. 

Ptolemy  by  parts  and  numbers  implieth  climac- 
terical  years;  that  is,  septenaries  and  novenaries. 

Brown. 
Looking  upon  them  as  in  their  original  differenc- 
es and  combinations,  and  as  selected  out  of  a  na- 
tural stock  of  nine  quaternions,  or  four  novenaries, 
their  nature  and  differences  lie  most  obvious  to  be 
understood.  Holder. 

Nove'rcal,  no-ver'kal.  adj.  [novercalis, 
from  noverca,  Lat.]  Having  the  man- 
ner of  a  step-mother;  beseeming  a  step- 
mother. 

When  the  whole  tribe  of  birds  by  incubation, 
produce  their  young,  it  is  a  wonderful  deviation,  that 
some  few  families  should  do  it  a  more  novercal  way. 

Derham. 

Nought,  nawt.319393  n.  s.  [ne  auhc,  not 
any  thing,  Saxon;  as  therefore  we  write 
aught  not  ought  for  any  thing,  wc 
should,  according  to  analogy,  writi: 
naught  not  nought  for  nothing;  but  a 
custom  has  irreversibly  prevailed  of 
using  naught  for  bad,  and  nought  for 
nothing.] 

1.  Not  any  thing;  nothing. 

Who  cannot  see  this  palpable  device; 
Yet  who  so  bold,  but  jays  he  sees  it  not? 

Bad  is  the  world,  and  it  will  come  to  nought, 
When  such  ill  dealings  must  be  seen  in  thought. 

Shakspeare. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  ev'ry  passion, 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  ev'ry  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters, 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following.  Shaksp. 

Ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  nought. 

Isaiah. 

Be  frustrate  all  ye  stratagems  of  hell, 
And  devilish  machinations  come  to  nought.  Milton. 

2.  In  no  degree.  A  kind  of  adverbial  sig- 
nification, which  nothing  has  sometimes. 

In  young  Rinaldo  fierce  desires  he  spy'd, 
And  noble  heart,  of  rest  impatient, 
To  wealth  or  sovereign  power  he  nought  apply'd. 

Fairfax. 

3.  To  set  at  Nought.  Not  to  value;  to 
slight;  to  scorn;  to  disregard. 

Yc  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would 
none  of  my  reproof.  Proverbs. 

No'vice,  nov'vis.143  n.  s.  [novice,  Fr.  no- 

vitius,  Lat.] 
i.  One  not  acquainted  with  any  thing;  a 
fresh  man;  one  in  the  rudiments  of  any 
knowledge. 

Triple-twin'd  whore!  'tis  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice.  Shaksp. 

Bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place.  Shaksp. 

You  are  novices;  'tis  a  world  to  see 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  cursest  shrew. 

Shaksp. 

We  have  novices  and  apprentices,  that  the  succes- 
sion of  the  former  employed  men  do  not  fail.  Bacon. 

If  any  unexperienced  young  novice  happens  into 
the  fatal  neighbourhood  of  such  pests,  presently  they 
are  plying  his  full  purse  and  his  empty  pate.  South. 

I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade, 
The  fool  of  love,  unpractis'd  to  persuade; 
And  want  the  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair, 
But  caught  myself  lie  struggling  in  the  snare. 
And  she  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 


Or  knows  her  worth  too  well,  and  pays  me  with  dis- 
dain. Dryden. 
In  these  experiments  I  have  set  down  such  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  either  the  phenomenon  might 
be  rendered  more  conspicuous,  or  a  novice  might 
more  easily  try  them,  or  by  which  I   did  try  them 
only.                                                              Newton. 
2.  One  who  has  entered  a  religious  house, 
but  not  yet  taken  the  vow;  a  probationer. 
Novi'tiate,  no-vish'e-ate.  n.  s.  [noviciat, 
French.] 

1 .  The  state  of  a  novice;  the  time  in  which 
the  rudiments  are  learned. 

This  is  so  great  a  masterpiece  in  sin,  that  he  must 
have  passed  his  tyrocinium  or  novitiate  in  sinning, 
before  he  come  to  this,  be  he  never  so  quick  a  pro- 
ficient. South. 

2.  The  time  spent  in  a  religious  house,  by 
way  of  trial,  before  the  vow  is  taken. 

No'vity,  nov'e-t£.  n.  s.  [novitas,  Latin.] 

Newness;  novelty. 

Some  conceive  she  might  not  yet  be  certain,  that 
only  man  was  privileged  with  speech,  and  being  in 
the  novity  of  the  creation  and  unexperience  of  all 
things,  might  not  be  affrighted  to  hear  a  serpent 
speak.  Brown. 

Noul,  noul.  The  crown  of  the  head.  See 
Noll.  Sjienser. 

Nould,  nould.  Ne  would;  would  not. 

S/ienser. 
Noun,  noun.312  n.  s.  [noun,  old  Fr.  nomen, 
Lat.]    The  name  of  any  thing  in  gram- 
mar. 

A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  whether  substance, 

mode  or  relation,  which  in  speech  is  used  to  signify 

the  same  when  there  is  occasion  to  affirm  or  deny 

any  thing  about  it,  or  to  express  any  relation  it  has 

to  any  other  thing.  Clarke. 

Thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  tfclk  of  a 

noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as  no 

christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.  Shaksp. 

The  boy,  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down, 

To  his  proud  pedant,  or  declin'd  a  noun.    Dryden. 

To  NOU'RISH,  nur'rlsh.314  v.  a.  [nourrir, 

Fr.  nutrio,  Latin.] 

1.  To  increase  or  support  by  food,  or  ali- 
ment of  any  kind. 

He  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it. 

Isaiah . 

Thro'  her  nourished  powers  enlarg'd  by  thee, 
She  springs  aloft.  Thomson. 

You  are  to  honour,  improve,  and  perfect  the  spirit 
that  is  within  you :  you  are  to  prepare  it  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  to  nourish  it  with  the  love  of  God 
and  of  virtue,  to  adorn  it  with  good  works,  and  to 
make  it  as  holy  and  heavenly  as  you  can.         Law. 

2.  To  support;  to  maintain. 
Whilst  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 

I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm.  Shaksp. 

Him  will  1  follow,  and  this  house  forgo 
That  nourisht  me  a  maid.  Chapman. 

Pharaoh's  daughter  took  him  up,  and  nourished 
him  for  her  own  son.  Jlcts. 

3.  To  encourage;  to  foment.    Out  of  use. 

What  madness  was  it  with  such  proofs  to  nourish 
their  contentions,  when  they  were  such  effectual 
means  to  end  all  controversy?  Hooker. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate, 
The  cockle  of  rebellion.  Shaksp. 

Yet  to  nourish  and  advance  the  early  virtue  of 
young  persons  was  his  more  chosen  desire.       Fell. 

Gorgias  hired  soldiers,  and  nourished  war  conti- 
nually with  the  Jews.  2  Maccabees. 
4t.  To  train,  or  educate. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nourished  up  iu  the  words  of  faith.  1  Timothy. 

I  travel  not,  neither  do  I  nourish  up  young  men, 

nor  bring  up  virgins.  Isaiah. 

5.  To  promote  growth  or  strength,  as  food. 

In  vegetables  there  is  one  part  more  nourishing 


than  another;  as  grains  and  roots  nourish  more  than 
their  leaves.  Bacon. 

To  Nou'rish,  nur'rish.  v.  n.  To  gain 
nourishment.  Unusual. 

Fruit  trees  grow  full  of  moss,  which  is  caused 

partly  by  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  whereby  the 

parts  nourish  less.  Bacon. 

Nou'rishable,  nur'rish-a-bl.  adj.  [from 

nourish.']  Susceptive  of  nourishment. 

The  chyle  is  mixed  herewith,  partly  for  its  bet- 
ter conversion  into  blood,  and  partly  for  its  more 
ready  adhesion  to  all  the  nourishuble  parts.    Grew. 
Nou'risher,  nur'rish-ur.98    n.    s.    [from 
nourish.]  The  person  or  thing  that  nour- 
ishes. 
Sleep,  chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast.        Shaksp, 
A  restorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nourisher  of  thine  old 
age.  Ruth. 

Milk  warm  from  the  cow  is  a  great  nourisher, 
and  a  good  remedy  in  consumptions.  Bacon. 

Bran  and  swine's  dung  laid  up  together  to  rot,  is 
a  very  great  nourisher  and  comforter  to  a  fruit  tree. 

Bacon. 
Please  to  taste 
These  bounties,  which  our  nourisher  hath  caus'd 
The  earth  to  yield.  Milton. 

Nourishment,  nur'rish-ment.  n.  s.  [nou- 
rissement,  French.] 

1.  That  which  is  given  or  received,  in  or- 
der to  the  support  or  increase  of  growth 
or  strength;  food;  sustenance;  nutri- 
ment. 

When  the  nourishment  grows  unfit  to  be  assimi- 
lated, or  the  central  heat  grows  too  feeble  to  assi- 
milate it,  the  motion  ends  in  confusion,  putrefac- 
tion, and  death.  Newton. 

2.  Nutrition;  support  of  strength. 
By  temperance  taught, 

In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st;  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  no  gluttonous  delight.  Milton. 
The  limbs  are  exhausted  by  what  is  called  an 
atrophy,  and  grow  lean  and  thin  by  a  defect  of 
nourishment,  occasioned  by  an  inordinate  scorbutick 
or  erratick  heat.  Blackmore. 

3.  Sustentation;  supply  of  things  needful. 

He  instructeth  them,  that  as  in  the  one  place  they 
use  to  refresh  their  bodies,  so  they  may  in  the  other 
learn  to  seek  the  nourishment  of  their  souls.  Hooker. 
Nou'rsling,  nurs'ling.  n.  s.  The  creature 
nursed;  nursling.  Spenser. 

Nou'riture,  nur're-tshure.  n.s.  [nourri- 
ture,  French:  this  was  afterward  con- 
tracted to  nurture.]  Education;  institu- 
tion. 

Thither  the  great  magician  Merlin  came, 
As  was  his  use,  oftentimes  to  visit  me; 

For  he  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame, 

And  tutors  nouriture  to  oversee.  Spenser. 

To  NO'USEL,  nus'sl.  v.  a.  [The  same,  1 

believe,  with  nuzzel,  and  both  in  their 

original  import  corrupted  from  nursle.] 

To  nurse  up. 

Bald  friars  and  knavish  shavelings  sought  to  nousel 

the  common  people  in  ignorance,  lest  being  once 

acquainted  with  the  truth  of  things,  they  would  in 

time  smell  out  the  untruth  of  their  packed  pelf  and 

masspenny  religion.  Spenser. 

To  Nou'sel,  nus'sl.  v.  a.  [nuzzle,  noozle, 

noose,  or  nosel;  from  nose.]  To  entrap; 

to  ensnare;  as  in  a  noose  or  trap.  They 

nuzzle  hogs  to  prevent  their  digging, 

that  is,  put  a  ring  in  their  noses. 

NOW,  nou.  adv.  [nu,  Sax.  nun,  Germ.] 

1.  At  this  time;  at  the  time  present. 

Thy  servants  trade  hath  been  about   cattle  from 

our  youth  even  until  »ioie.  Genesis. 

Refer  all  the  actions  of  this  short  and  dying  life 

to  that  state  which  will  shortly  begin,  but  never  have 
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an  end;  and  this  will  approve  itself  to  be  wisdom  at 
last  whatever  the  world  judge  of  it  note.  Tillotson. 

.Void  that  languages  abound  with  words  standing 
for  Mini  combinations,  an  usual  way  of  getting  these 
complex  ideas,  is  by  the  explication  of  those  terms 
that  stand  for  them.  Locke. 

A  patient  of  mine  is  noto  living,  in  an  advanced 
age,  that  thirty  years  ago  did,  at  several  times,  cast 
up  from  the  lungs  a  large  quantity  of  blood. 

Btackmore. 

2.  A  little  while  ago;  almost  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Now  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled.  Shaksp. 

How  frail  our  passions! 
They  that  but  now  for  honour  and  for  plate, 
Made  the  sea  blush,  with  blood  resign  their  hate. 

Walkr. 

3.  At  one  time;  at  another  time. 

JVoto  high,  noto  low,  noto  master  up,  noto  miss. 

Pope. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  a  particle  of  connexion, 
like  the  French  or,  and  Latin  autem:  as, 
if  this  be  true,  he  is  guilty;  now  this  is 
true,  therefore  he  is  guilty. 

.Mho  whatsoever  he  did  or  suffered,  the  end 
thereof  was  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  our  iniquities  had  shut  up.    Hooker. 

He  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than 
they  can  render  it  him.  Now  to  affect  the  malice 
•f  the  people,  is  as  bad  as  that  which  he  dislikes,  to 
flatter  them  Shaksp. 

Then  cried  they  all  again,  saying,  Not  this  man, 
but  Barabbas;  noto  Barabbas  was  a  robber.     John. 

Natural  reason  persuades  man  to  love  his  neigh- 
bour, because  of  similitude  of  kind:  because  mutual 
love  is  necessary  for  man's  welfare  and  preservation, 
and  every  one  desires  auother  should  love  him.  Now 
it  is  a  maxim  of  Nature,  that  one  do  to  others,  ac- 
cording as  he  would  himself  be  done  unto.    White. 

Pheasants  which  are  graniverous  birds,  the  young 
live  mostly  upon  ants'  eggs.  Now  birds  being  of  a 
hot  nature,  are  very  voracious,  therefore  there  had 
need  be  an  infinite  number  of  insects  produced  for 
their  sustenance.  Ray. 

The  other  great  and  undoing  mischief,  which  be- 
falls men,  is  by  their  being  misrepresented.  Noiv  by 
calling  evil  good,  a  man  is  misrepresented  to  others 
in  the  way  of  slander  and  detraction.  South. 

Helim  bethought  himself,  that  the  first  day  of  the 
full  moon  of  the  month  Tizpa,  was  near  at  hand. 
Now  it  is  a  received  tradition  among  the  Persians, 
that  the  souls  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  in  a  state 
of  bliss,  do,  on  the  first  full  moon  after  their  de- 
cease, pass  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  black 
palace.  Mdison. 

The  praise  of  doing  well 
is  to  the  ear,  as  ointment  to  the  smell. 
Now  if  some  flies,  perchance,  however  small, 
Into  the  alabaster  urn  should  fall, 
The  odours  die  Prior. 

The  only  motives  that  can  be  imagined  of  obedi- 
ence to  laws,  are  either  the  value  and  certainty  of  re- 
wards, or  an  apprehension  of  justice  and  severity. 
Nmc  neither  of  these,  exclusive  of  the  other,  is  the 
true  principle  of  our  obedience  to  God.        Rogers. 

A  human  body  a  forming  in  such  a  fluid  in  any 
imaginable  posture,  will  never  be  reconcilable  to  this 
bydrostatical  law.  There  will  be  always  something 
lighter  beneath,  and  something  heavier  above.  Noiu 
what  can  make  the  heavier  particles  of  bone  ascend 
above  the  lighter  ones  of  flesh,  or  depress  these  be- 
low those,  against  the  tendency  of  nature.  Bentley. 

5.  After  this;  since  things  are  so:  in  fa- 
miliar speech. 

How  shall  any  man  distinguish  noio  betwixt  a  pa- 
rasite and  a  man  of  honour,  where  hypocrisy  and  in- 
terest look  so  like  duty  and  affection?    L'Estrange. 

6.  JVow  and  (/ten;  at  one  time  and  another 
uncertainly.  This  word  means,  with 
regard  to  time,  what  is  meant  by  here 
and  there,  with  respect  lo  place. 


JVbto  and  then  they  ground  themselves  on  human 
authority,  even  when  they  most  pretend  divine. 

Hooker. 
Now  and  then  something  of  extraordinary,  that  is 
any  thing  of  your  production,  is  requisite  to  refresh 
your  character.  Drydtn. 

A  most  effectual  argument  against  spontaneous 
generation  is,  that  there  is  no  new  species  produced, 
which  wonld  noto  and  then  happen,  were  there  any 
such  thing.  Ray. 

He  who  resolves  to  walk  by  the  gospel  rule  of  for- 
bearing all  revenge,  will  have  opportunities  every 
noto  and  then  to  exercise  his  forgiving  temper. 

Jitterbury . 
They  noto  and  then  appear  in  the  offices  of  reli- 
gion, and  avoid  some  scandalous  enormities.  Rogers. 
7.  JVoiv  and  then  are  applied  to  places 
considered  as  they  rise  to  notice  in  suc- 
cession. 
A  mead  here,  there  a  heath,  and  noto  and  then  a 
wood.  Drayton. 

Now,  nou.  n.  s.   Present  moment.   A  po- 
etical use. 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  noto  does  ever  last.  Cowley. 

She  vanish'd,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  dy'd, 
For  but  a  noto  heav'n  and  earth  divide: 
This  moment  perfect  health,  the  next  was  death. 

Dryden. 
Not  less  ev'n  in  this  despicable  now, 
Than  when  my  name  fill'd  Africk  with  affrights. 

Dryden. 

No'wadays,  nou'a-daze.  adv.  [This  word, 

though  common,  and  used  by  the  best 

writers,  is  perhaps  barbarous.]    In  the 

present  age. 

Not  so  great  as  it  was  wont  of  yore, 

It's  nowadays,  ne  half  so  strait  and  sore.     Spenser. 

Reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together 

nowadays.  Shaksp. 

It  was  a  vestal  and  a  virgin  fire,  and  differed  as 

much  from  that  which  passes  by  this  name  notoa- 

days,  as  the  vital  heat  from  the  burning  of  a  fever. 

South. 

Such  are  those  principles,  which  by  reason  of  the 

bold  cavils  of  perverse  and  unreasonable  men,  we 

are  notvadays  put  to  defend.  Tillotson. 

What  men  of  spirit  notvadays, 
Come  to  give  sober  judgment  of  new  plays.  Garrick. 
No'wed,  no'£d.  adj.  [noue,  Fr.]  Knotted; 
inwreathed. 

Reuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  barres  waved, 
Judah  a  lion  rampant,  Dan  a  serpent  nowed.  Brown. 
Nowes,  noze.  n.  s.  [from  nou,  old  Fr."] 
The  marriage  knot.     Out  of  use. 

Thou  shalt  look  round  about  and  see 
Thousands  of  crown'd  souls  throng  to  be 
Themselves  thy  crown,  sons  of  thy  nowes; 
The  virgin  births  with  which  they  spouse 
Made  fruitful  thy  fair  soul.  Crashaw. 

No'where,  no'hware.  adv.  [no  and 
where.]  Not  in  any  place. 

Some  men,  of  whom  we  think  very  reverently, 
have  in  their  books  and  writings  nowhere  mentioned 
or  taught  that  such  things  should  be  in  the  church. 

Hooker. 

True  pleasure  and  perfect  freedom  are  nowhere  to 

be  found  but  in  the  practice  of  virtue.        Tillotson. 

No'wise,  no'wize.  adv.  [no  and  wise:  this 
is  commonly  spoken  and  written  by  ig- 
norant barbarians,  noways.]  Not  in  any 
manner  or  degree. 

A  power  of  natural  gravitation,  without  contact 
or  impulse,  can  in  nowise  be  attributed  to  mere  mat- 
ter. Bentky. 

NO'XIOUS,  nok'shds.  adj.[noxius,  Lat.] 
1.    Hurtful;  harmful;  baneful;  mischiev- 
ous; destructive;  pernicious;  unwhole- 
some. 


Preparation  and  correction,  is  not  only  by  addi- 
tion of  other  bodies,  but  separation  of  noxious  parts 
from  their  own.  Brown. 

Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  'tis  sin  to  save, 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have.  Dryden. 

See  pale  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews, 
Arise,  the  pines  a  noxious  shade  diffuse; 
Sharp  Boreas  blows,  and  nature  feels  decay, 
Time  conquers  all,  and  we  must  time  obey.    Pope. 
Noxious  seeds  of  the  disease  are  contained  in  a 
smaller  quantity  in  the  blood.  Blackmore. 

2.  (unity;  criminal. 

Those  who  are  noxious  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are 
justly  punished  by  them  to  whom  the  execution  of 
the  law  is  committed.         Bramhull  against  Ilobben. 

3.  Unfavourable;  unkindly. 

Too  frequent  an  appearance  in  places  of  much 
resort,  is  noxious  to  spiritual  promotions.       Swift. 

No'xiously,  nok'shus-le.  adv.  [from  nox- 
ious.] Hurtfully;  perniciously. 

No'xiousness,  nok'shus-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
noxious.]  Hurtfulness;  insalubrity. 

The  writers  of  politicks  have  warned  us  of  the 
noxiousness  of  this  doctrine  to  all  civil  governments, 
which  the  christian  religion  is  very  far  from  disturb- 
ing. Hammond. 

No'zle,  noz'zl.  n.  s.  [from  nose.]  The 
nose;  the  snout;  the  end. 

It  is  nothing  but  a  paultry  old  sconce,  with  the 
nozle  broke  off.  Jlrhuthnot  and  Pope. 

To  Nu'bble,  nub'bl.  v.  a.  [properly  to 
knubble,  or  knobble,  from  knob,  for  a 
clenched  fist.]  To  bruise  with  handy 
cuffs.  Ainsworth. 

Nubi'ferous,  nu-biffer-us.  adj.  [riubifer, 

Lat.]  Bringing  clouds.  Diet. 

To  Nu'bilate,  nu'bil-ate.  v.  a.  [nubilo, 

Lat.]  To  cloud.  Diet. 

Nu'bile,  nu'bil.140  adj.  [nubile,  Fr.  nubi- 
lis,  Lat.]  Marriageable;  fit  for  marriage. 

The  cowslip  smiles,  in  brighter  yellow  drest, 
Than  that  which  veils  the  nubile  virgin's  breast. 

Prior 

Nuci'ferous,  nu- sifter- us.sls  adj.  [nuces 
and  fero,  Lat.]  Nutbearing.  Diet. 

JVU'CLEUS,  mVkle-us.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A 
kernel;  any  thing  about  which  matter  is 
gathered  or  conglobated. 

The  crusts  are  each  in  all  parts  nearly  of  the  same 
thickness,  their  figure  suited  to  the  nucleus,  and  t!.i 
outer  surface  of  the  stone  exactly  of  the  same  form 
with  that  of  the  nucleus.  Woodward. 

Nu'dation,  nu-da'shun.  n.  s.  [nudation, 
Fr.  nudo,  Lat.]  The  act  of  making  bare 
or  naked. 

Nu'dity,  nu'de-te.  n.  s.  [nuclite,  Fr.  nu- 
dus,  Latin.]  Naked  parts. 

There  are  no  such  licences  permitted  in  poetry, 
any  more  than  in  painting,  to  design  and  colour  ob- 
scene nudities.  Dryden. 

Nu'el,  nu'il.  See  Newel. 

Nuga'city,  nu-gas'se-te.  n.  s.  [nugax, 
Lat.]  Futility;  trifling  talk  or  behaviour. 

Nuga'tion,  nu-ga'shun.  n.s.  [nugor,  Lat.J 
The  act  or  practice  of  trifling. 

The  opinion,  that  putrefaction  is  caused  either  by 
cold,  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  is  but 
nugalion.  Bacon, 

Nu'gatouy,  nu'ga-tur-e."2  adj.  [nugato- 
riua,  Lat.]  Trifling;  futile;  insignificant. 
Some  great  men  of  the  last  age,  before  the  me- 
chanical philosophy  was  revived,  were  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  this  nugatory  art:  when  occult  quality,  an. I 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  were  admitted  for  satisfac- 
tory explications  of  things.  Btntlcy. 

Nui'sance,  nu'sunse.'u3  n.  s.  [nuisance, 
French.] 
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1.  Something-  noxious  or  offensive. 

This  is  the  liar's  lot,  he  is  accounted  a  pest  and  a 
nuisance;  a  person  marked  out  for  infamy  and  scorn. 

South, 

A  wise  man  who  does  not  assist  with  his  counsels, 

a  rich  man  with  his  charity,  and  a  poor  man  with 

his  labour,  are  perfect  nuisances  in  a  commonwealth. 

Swift. 

2.  [In  law.]  Something  that  incommodes 
the  neighbourhood. 

Nuisances,  as  necessary  to  be  swept  away,  as  dirt 
out  of  the  streets.  Ketllewell. 

To  Null,  mil.  -v.  a.  [nullus,  Lat.]  To  an- 
nul; to  annihilate;  to  deprive  of  efficacy 
or  existence. 

Thy  fair  enchanted  cup,  and  warbling  charms, 
No  more  on  me  have  power,  their  force  is  nuWd. 

Milton. 

Reason  hath  the  power  of  nulling  or  governing 

all  other  operations  of  bodies.  Grew. 

Null,  mil.  adj.  [nullus,  Lat.]  Void;  of  no 
force;  ineffectual. 

With  what  impatience  must  the  muse  behold 
The  wife,  by  her  procuring  husband  sold? 
For  tho'  the  law  makes  null  th'  adult'rous  deed 
Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  succeed.  Dryden. 
Their  orders  are  accounted  to  be  null  and  invalid 
by  many.  Lesley. 

The  pope's  confirmation  of  the  church  lands  to 
those  who  held  them  by  king  Henry's  donation,  was 
null  and  fraudulent.  Sivift. 

Null,  mil.  n.  s.  Something  of  no  power, 
or  no  meaning.  Marks  in  ciphered  writ- 
ing which  stand  for  nothing,  and  are  in- 
serted only  to  puzzle,  are  called  nulls. 
If  part  of  the  people  be  somewhat  in  the  election, 
you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  ciphers  in  the  priva- 
tion or  translation.  Bacon. 
Nullibi'ety,  mil-le-bi'e-te.  n.   s.  [from 
nullibi,  Latin.]    The  state  of  being  no- 
where. 
To  Nu'llify,  mifle-f  i.183  v.  a.  [from  nul- 

lus,  Latin.]  To  annul;  to  make  void. 
Nu'llity,  nul'le-te.  n.  s.  [nullite,  Fr.] 

1.  Want  of  force  or  efficacy. 

It  can  be  no  part  of  my  business  to  overthrow  this 
distinction,  and  to  shew  the  nullity  of  it,  which  has 
been  solidly  done,  by  most  of  our  polemick  writers. 

South. 

The  jurisdiction  is  opened  by  the  party,  in  default 
of  justice  from  the  ordinary,  as  by  appeals  or  nulli- 
ties. Jiyliffe. 

2.  Want  of  existence. 

A,  hard  body  struck  against  another  hard  body, 
will  yield  an  exteriour  sound,  insomuch  as  if  the  per- 
cussion be  over  soft,  it  may  induce  a  nullity  of  sound; 
but  never  an  interiour  sound.  Bacon. 

NUMB,  mini.347  adj.  [benumen,  benum- 
eb,  Sax.] 

1.  Torpid;  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  power  of  motion  and  sensation;  chill; 
motionless. 

Like  a  stony  statue,  cold  and  numb.         Shaksp. 

Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  numb  and 
asleep;  for  that  the  compression  of  the  part  sufFer- 
eth  not  the  spirits  to  have  free  access;  and  therefore 
when  we  come  out  of  it,  we  feel  a  stinging  or  prick- 
ing, which  is  the  rc-entrance  of  the  spirits.    Bacon. 

2.  Producing  chiiness;  benumbing. 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  did  he  lap  me 
Ev'n  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himself 
All  thin  and  naked  to  the  num6co!d  night.  Shaksp. 
To  Numb,  num.-y.  a.  To  make  torpid;  to 
make   dull  of  motion  or  sensation;  to 
deaden;-  to  stupify. 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voices 
Strike  in  their  numb,d  and  mortify'd  bare  arms, 


Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
Inforce  their  charity.  Shakspeare. 

She  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 

Milton. 
Plough  naked,  swain,  and  naked  sow  the  land, 
For  lazy  winter  numbs  the  lab'ring  hand.    Dryden. 

Nought  shall  avail 
The  pleasing  song,  or  well  repeated  tale, 
When  the  quick  spirits  their  warm  march  forbear, 
And  numbing  coldness  has  embrae'd  the  ear.  Prior. 

Nu'mbedness,  num'ed-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
numbed?^  Torpor;  interruption  of  sensa- 
tion. 

If  the  nerve  be  quite  divided,  the  pain  is  little, 
only  a  kind  of  stupor  or  numbedness.         Wiseman. 

To  NU'MBEJL  num'bur.98  v.  a.  [nom- 
brer,  French;  numero,  Latin.] 

1.  To  count;  to  tell;  to  reckon  how  many. 
If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then 

shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered.  Genesis. 

I  will  number  you  to  the  sword.  Isaiah. 

The  gold,  the  vest,  the  tripods  numbered  o'er, 
All  these  he  found.  Pope. 

2.  To  reckon  as  one  of  the  same  kind. 
He   was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and 

bare  the  sin  of  many.  Isaiah. 

Nu'mber,  num'btir.  n.  s.  [nombre,  Fr. 
numerus,  Latin.] 

1.  The  species  of  quantity  by  which  it  is 
computed  how  many. 

Hye  thee  from  this  slaughter-house, 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead.  Shaksp. 

The  silver,  the  gold,  and  the  vessels,  were 
weighed  by  number  and  by  weight.  Ezra- 

There  is  but  one  gate  for  strangers  to  enter  at, 
that  it  may  be  known  what  numbers  of  them  are  in 
the  town.  Jlddison. 

2.  Any  particular  aggregate  of  units,  as 
even  or  odd. 

This  is  the  third  time;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in 
odd  numbers;  they  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  num- 
bers, either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death.     Shaksp. 
Many;  more  than  one. 

Much  of  that  we  are  to  speak  may  seem  to  a 

number  perhaps  tedious,  perhaps  obscure,  dark,  and 

intricate.  Hooker. 

Water  lily  bath  a  root  in  the  ground;  and  so  have 

a  number  of  other  herbs  that  grow  in  ponds.  Bacon. 

Ladies  aie  always  of  great  use  to  the  party  they 

espouse,  and  never  fail  to  win  over  numbers.  Jlddis. 

Multitude  that  may  be  counted. 

Of  him  came  nations  and  tribes  out  of  number. 

2  Esdras. 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number.   Milton. 
Comparative  multitude. 

Number  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies; 
where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage:  for,  as  Vir- 
gil says,  it  never  troubles  a  wolf  how  many  the 
sheep  be.  Bacon. 

6.  Aggregated  multitude. 

If  you  will,  some  few  of  you  shall  see  the  place; 

and  then  you  may  send  for  your  sick,  and  the  rest  of 

your  nuniber,  which  ye  will  bring  on  land.     Bacon. 

Sir  George  Summers,  sent  thither  with  nine  ships 

and  five  hundred  men,  lost  a  great  part  of  their 

numbers  in  the  isle  of  Bermudas.  Heylin. 

7. -Harmony;    proportions   calculated    by 

number. 

They,  as  they  move 
Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years,  tow'rds  his  all-cheering 

lamp, 
Turn  swift.  Milton. 

Verses;  poetry. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move, 
Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 


Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  soul. 

Pope. 
).  In  grammar. 

In  the  noun  is  the  variation  or  change  of  termi- 
nation to  signify  a  number  more  than  one.  When 
men  first  invented  names,  their  application  was  to 
single  things;  but  soon  finding  it  necessary  to  speak 
of  several  things  of  the  same  kind  together,  they 
found  it  likewise  necessary  to  vary  or  alter  the  noun. 

Clarke. 
How  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? — 
— Two.  Shakspeare. 

Nu'mbereu,  num'bur-ilr.  n.  s.  [from 
number. ~\   He  who  numbers. 

Nu'mbekless,  num'biir-les.  adj.  [from 
number.']  Innumerable;  more  than  can 
be  reckoned. 

I  forgive  all ; 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gainst  me.  Shakspeare. 

About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour'd 
Cherub  and  seraph.  Milton. 

Deserts  so  great, 
Though  numberless,  I  never  shall  forget.    Denham. 
The  soul  converses  with  numberless  beings  of  her 


Jlddison. 


Swift. 
\nombles, 
Bailey. 
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Sings  darkling. 


Millon. 


Yet  should  the  muses  bid  my  numbers  roll, 


own  creation. 

Travels  he  then  a  hundred  leagues, 
And  suffers  numberless  fatigues. 
Nu'mbles,    mim'blz.8"9    n.   s. 
Fr.]  The  entrails  of  a  deer. 

Nu'mbness,  num'nes.317  n.  s.[from  numb.~^ 
Torpor;  interruption  of  action  or  sensa- 
tion; deadness;  stupefaction. 

Stir,  nay,  come  away; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness;  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.  Shakspeare. 

Till  length  of  years, 
And  sedentary  numbness  craze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure.  Milton. 

Cold  numbness  strait  bereaves 
Her  corps  of  sense,  and  th'  air  her  soul  receives. 

Denliam. 
Silence  is  worse  than  the  fiercest  and  loudest  ac- 
cusations, since  it  may  proceed  from  a  kind  of 
numbness  or  stupidity  of  conscience,  and  an  abso- 
lute dominion  obtained  by  sin  over  the  soul,  so  that 
it  shall  not  so  much  as  dare  to  complain,  or  make  a 
stir.  South. 

Nu'imerable,  nu'mer-a-bl.40s  adj.  [nu- 
merabilis,  Latin.]  Capable  to  be  num- 
bered. 
Nu'meral,  mi'mer-al.38  adj.  [numeral, 
French;  from  numerus,  Latin.]  Rela- 
ting to  number;  consisting  of  number. 

Some  who  cannot  retain  the  several  combinations 
of  numbers  in  their  distinct  orders,  and  the  depend- 
ance  of  so  long  a  train  of  numeral  progressions,  are 
not  able  all  their  lifetime  regularly  to  go  over  any 
moderate  series  of  numbers.  Locke. 

Nu'merally,   nu'mer-al-le.   adv.    [from 
numeral.~\  According  to  number. 

The  blasts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof  maintain 
no  certainty  in  their  course;  nor  are  they  numerally 
fear'd  by  navigators.  Brown. 

Nu'merary,   nu'mer-a-re.612  adj.  [nume- 
rus,  Latin.]     Belonging   to  a   certain 

number. 

A  supernumerary  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  pre- 
bend, becomes  a  numerary  canon.  Aylffe. 
Numeration,   numer-a'sluin.  n.  s.  [nu- 
meration, French;  numeratio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  art  of  numbering. 
Numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unite 

more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name  or  sign, 
whereby  to  know  it  from  those  before  and  after. 

Locke. 

2.  Number  contained. 
In  the  legs  or  organs  of  progression  in  animals, 
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we  may  obserre  an  equality  oflength,  and  parity  of 

numeration.  Brown. 

3.  Ttie  rule  of  Arithmetick  which  teaches 

the  notation  of  numbers,  and  method  of 

reading  numbers  regularly  noted. 
NUMERATOR,  nu'mer-a-tur.621    n.   s. 

[Latin.] 

1.  He  that  numbers. 

2.  [numerateur,  French.]  That  number 
which  serves  as  the  common  measure 
to  others. 

Nume'rical,  nu-mer'rlk-al.509  adj.  [from 
numerus,  Latin.] 

1.  Numeral;  denoting  number;  pertaining 
to  numbers. 

The  numerical  characteri  are  helps  to  the  me-  !j^UN    nur)j  n 
mory,  to  record  and  retain  the  several  ideas  about  ' 
which  the  demonstration  is  made.  Locke. 

2.  The  same  not  only  in  kind  or  species, 

but  number. 

Contemplate  upon  his  astonishing  works,  particu- 
larly in  the  resurrection  and  reparation  of  the  same 
numerical  body,  by  a  re-union  of  all  the  scattered 
parts.  South. 

Numerically,  nu-mer'rik-al-e.  adv. 
[from  numerical.']  With  respect  to 
sameness  in  number. 

I  must  think  it  improbable,  that  the  sulphur  of 
antimony  would  be  but  numerically  different  from 
the  distilled  butter  or  oil  of  roses.  Boyle. 

Nu'merist,  nu'mer-rist.    n.  s.  [from  Hu- 
merus, Lat.]  One  that  deals  in  numbers. 
We  cannot  assign  a  respective  fatality  unto  each 
which  is  concordant  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  nume- 
rists.  Brown. 

Numero'sity,  nu-mer-ros'se-te.  n.  s. 
[from  numerosus,  Latin.] 

1.  Number;  the  state  of  being  numerous. 

Of  assertion  if  numerosity  of  assertors  were  a  suf- 
ficient demonstration,  we  might  sit  down  herein  as 
an  unquestionable  truth.  Brown. 

2.  Harmony;  numerous  flow. 
Nu'merous,  nu'mer-rus.31*  adj.  [numero- 
sus, Latin.] 

1.  Containing  many;  consisting  of  many; 
not  few;  many. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  so  much  observed  for 
having  a  numerous,  as  a  wise  council.  Bacon. 

We  reach  our  foes, 
Who  now  appear  so  numerous  and  bold.       Waller. 

Many  of  our  schisms  in  the  west,  were  never 
heard  of  by  the  numerous  christian  churches  in  the 
east  of  Asia.  Lesley. 

2.  Harmonious;  consisting  of  parts  rightly 
numbered;  melodious;  musical. 

Thy  heart,  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 
I  might  like  Orpheus,  with  my  numerous  moan, 
Melt  to  compassion.  Waller. 

His  verses  are  so  numerous,  so  various,  and  so 
harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  professedly 
imitated,  has  surpassed  him.  Dryden. 

Nu'merousness,  niVmer-rus-nfis.  n.  s. 
[from  numerous.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  numerous. 

2.  Harmony;  musicalncss. 

That  winch  will  distinguish  his  style  is,  the  nu- 
vi'rousness  of  his  verse.  There  is  nothing  so  deli- 
cately turned  in  all  the  Roman  language.    Dryden. 


Nu'mmary,  num'ma-re.  adj.  [from  num- 
mus,  Lat]    Relating  to  money. 

The  money  drachma  in  process  of  time  decreased ; 
but  all  the  while  the  ponderal  drachma  continued 
the  same,  just  as  our  ponderal  libra  remains  as  it 
was,  though  the  nummary  hath  much  decreased. 

Arbulhnot. 


Nu'mmular,   num'mu-lar.  adj.   \_nummu-  I 

larius,  Latin.]  Relating  to  money.  Diet. 
Nu'mskull,  imm'skul.     n.   s.    [probably 
from  numb,  dull,  torpid,  insensible,  and 
skull.'] 

A   dullard;   a  dunce;  a  dolt;    a  block- 
head. 

They  have  talked  like  numskulls.    Jlrbuthnol. 
The  head.   In  burlesque. 

Or  toes  and  fingers,  in  this  case, 
Ot  numskulls  self  should  take  the  place.         Prior. 
Nu'mskulled,  num'skull'd-302  adj.  [from 
numskull.]  Dull;  stupid;  doltish. 

Hocus  has  saved  that   clod-pated,   nvmskulled 
ninnyhammer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  family. 

Jirbuthnot. 

s.  A  woman  dedicated  to  the 
severer  duties  of  religion,  secluded  in  a 
cloister  from  the  world,  and  debarred  by 
a  vow  from  the  converse  of  men. 

My  daughters 
Shall  all  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens. 

Shakspeare. 
A  devout  nun  bad  vowed  to  take  some  young 
child,  and  bestow  her  whole  life,  and  utmost  indus- 
try to  bring  it  up  in  strict  piety.  Hammond. 
The  most  blooming  toast  in  the  island  might  have 
been  a  nun.  Jlddison. 

Ev'ry  shepherd  was  undone, 

To  see  her  cloister'd  like  a  mm.  Swift. 

Nun,  nun.  n.  s.  [fiarus  minor.]   A  kind  of 

bird.  Ainstoorth. 

Nu'nchion,  nun'tshun.  n.  s.    A   piece  of 

victuals  eaten  between  meals. 

Laying  by  their  swords  and  trunchions, 
They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  nwnc/iiojis. 

Hudibras. 

Nu'nciatuue,  nun'she-a-ture.  n.  s.  [from 

nuncio,  Latin.]    The  office  of  a  nuncio. 

JVU'JVCIO,   nun'she-6.367    „.    s.    [Italian; 

from  nuncio,  Latin.] 

1.  A  messenger;  one  that  brings  tidings. 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth, 

Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect.        Shaksp. 

They  honoured  the  nuncios  of  the  spring;  and  the 

Rhodians  had  a  solemn  song  to  welcome  in  the 

swallow.  Brown. 

A    kind  of  spiritual  envoy  from    the 

pope. 

This  man  was  honoured  with  the  character  of 
nuncio  to  the  Venetians.  .Ztlerbury. 

Nuncupative,    nun-ku'pa-fiv.  ? 

Nuncupa'tory,    nun-ku'pa-tur-re.512     £ 

adj.    [nuncufiatus,    Latin;     nuncu/iatff, 

French.] 

Publickly  or  solemnly  declaratory. 

2.  Verbally  pronounced,  not  written. 
Nu'ndinal,  nun'di-nal.         ^adj.   [nundi- 
Nu'ndinary,  nun'di-nar-e.  }  nal,  French; 

from  nundinaz,   Latin.]     Belonging   to 
fairs.  Diet. 

NVnnery,  nun'nur-re.C6*  n.  s.  [from  nun.] 
A  house  of  nuns;  of  women  under  a  vow 
of  chastity,  dedicated  to  the  severer 
duties  of  religion. 

1  put  your  sister  into  a  nunnery,  with  a  strict  com- 
mand not  to  see  you,  for  fear  you  should  have 
wrought  upon  her  to  have  taken  the  habit.  Dryden. 
NU'FTIAL,  nup'shal.3*  adj.  (nufitial, 
French:  nu/itiatis,  Lat.]  Pertaining  to 
marriage;  constituting  marriage;  used 
or  done  in  marriage. 

Confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
Bona  to  England's  king.  Shaksp. 


2. 


Because  propagation  of  families  procecdeth  from 
the  nuptial  copulation,  I  desired  to  kuow  of  him 
what  laws  unci  customs  they  had  concerning  mar- 
riage- Bacon. 

Then  all  in  heat 
They  light  the  nuptial  torch.  Milton. 

Whoever  will  partake  of  God's  secrets,  must  pare 
off  whatsoever  is  amiss,  not  eat  of  this  sacrifice  with 
a  defiled  head,  nor  come  to  this  feast  without  a  nup- 
tial garment.  Taylor. 

Fir'd  with  her  love,  and  with  ambition  led, 
The  ncighbYing  princes  court  her  nuptial  bed.  Dry. 

Let  our  eternal  peace  be  seal'd  by  this, 
With  the  first  ardour  of  a  nuptial  kiss.         Dryden. 
Nu'ptials,    nCip'shalz.    n.    s.     Like    the 
Latin  without  singular,    [iiuptice,  Lat.] 

1.  Marriage. 
This  is  the  triumph  of  the  nuptial  day, 

My  better  nuptials,  which  in  spite  of  fate, 

For  ever  join  me  to  my  dear  Morat.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  in  Shaksjuare  singular,  but  con- 
trarily  to  use. 

Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  'twere  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come.  Winters  Tale. 

NURSE,  nurse,  n.  s.  [jiourricc,  Fr.] 
1.  A  woman  that  has  the  care  of  another's 
child. 

Unnatural  curiosity  has  taught  all  women,  but  the 

beggar,   to  find  out  nurses,  which  necessity  only 

ought  to  commend.  Raleigh. 

2-  A  woman  that  has  care  of  a  sick  person. 

Never  master  had, 

A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 

So  feat,  so  nurse-like.  Shakspeare. 

One  Mrs.  Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his 

nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook.        Shakspeare. 

3.  One  who  breeds,  educates,  or  protects. 
Rome,  the  nurse  of  judgment, 

Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent 

One  general  tongue  unto  us.  Shaksp. 

We  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse,  or  else  thy  person, 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.  Shakspeare. 

4.  An  old  woman,  in  contempt. 
Can  tales  more  senseless,  ludicrous,  and  vain, 

By  winter-fires  old  nurses  entertain?       Blackmore. 
The  state  of  being  nursed. 

Can  wedlock  know  so  great  a  curse, 
As  putting  husbands  out  to  nurse?  Cleavela 

6.  In  composition,  any  thing  that  supplies 
food. 

Put  into  your  breeding  pond  three  melters  for  one 
spawner;  but  if  into  a  nurse  pond  or  feeding  pond, 
then  no  care  is  to  be  taken.  Walton. 

To  Nurse,  nurse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun, 
or  by  contraction  from  nourish;  ?wurrir, 
French.] 

1.  To  bring  up  a  child  or  any  thing  young 
I  was  nursed  in  swaddling  cloaths  with  cares. 

Wisdom. 
Him  in  Egerian  groves  Aricia  bore, 
And  nursed  his  youth  along  tiie  marshy  shore.. 

Dryden 

2.  To  bring  up  a  child  not  one's  own. 
Shall  I  call  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women,  that 

she  may  nurse  the  child?  Exodus 

5.  To  feed;  to  keep;  to  maintain. 
Thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side.  Isaia!;. 
Our  monarchs  were  acknowledged  here, 

That  they  their  churches  nursing  fathers  were. 

Denham 
The  Nise ans  in  their  dark  abode, 
•A'urs'o'  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god.  Addlwn 
4.  To  tend  the  sick. 

To  pamper;   to  foment;  to  encourage. 
to  soften;  to  cherish. 

And  what  is  strength,  but  an  effect  of  youth, 

which  if  time  nurse,  now  can  it  ever  cease?  Davies- 

By  what  fate  has  vice  so  thriven  amcugst  us,  and 
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by  what  hands  been  nurs'd  up  into  so  uncontroul'd 
a  dominion?  ,_„  LoPhe- 

Nu'rser,  mVsur.98  n.  a.  [from  nurse.] 

1.  One  that  nurses.   Not  used. 

See  where  he  lies,  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nnrser  of  his  harms.  Shakspeare. 

2.  A  promoter;  a  lom enter. 
N u'rsery, tmr' vitM-e.*'54 rc.s.  [from  Tzurse.] 

1.  The  act  or  office  of  nursing. 

I  lov'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery.  Shakspeare. 

2.  That  which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse's 

care. 

She  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flow'rs, 
To  visit  how  they  prosper'd,  bud  and  bloom 
Her  nursery:  they  at  her  coming  sprung, 
And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew. 

Milton. 

3.  A  plantation  of  young  trees  to  be  trans- 
planted to  other  ground. 

Your  nursery  of  stocks  ought  to  be  in  a  more  bar- 
ren ground  than  the  ground  is  whercunto  you  remove 
them.  Bacon. 

My  paper  is  a  kind  of  nursery  for  authors;  and 
some  who  have  made  a  good  figure  here,  will  here- 
after flourish  under  their  own  names.  Addison. 

4.  Place  where  young  children  are  nursed 

and  brought  up. 

I'   th'   swathing  cloaths,  the  other  from   their 
nursery 
Were  stol'n.  Shaksp. 

You  see  before  you  the  spectacle  of  a  Plantage- 
net,  who  hath  been  carried  from  the  nursery  to  the 
sanctuary,  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  direful  prison, 
from  the  prison  to  the  hand  of  the  cruel  tormentor, 
and  from  that  hand  to  the  wide  wilderness;  for  so 
the  world  hath  been  to  me.  Bacon. 

Forthwith  the  devil  did  appear. 
Not  in  the  shape  in  which  he  plies 
At  miss's  elbow  when  she  lies; 
Or  stands  before  the  nursery  doors, 
To  take  the  naughty  boy  that  roars.  Prim: 

They  have  pub'.ick  nurseries,  where  all  parents 
are  obliged  to  send  their  infants  to  be  educated. 

Swift. 

5.  The  place  or  state  where  any  thing  is 
fostered  or  brought  up,  from  a  nursery 
of  children;  or  whence  any  thing  is  to 
be  removed,  from  a  nursery  of  trees. 

This  keeping  of  cows  is  of  itself  a  very  idle  life, 
and  a  fit  nursery  for  a  thief.  Spenser. 

To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
I  am  arriv'd  from  fruitful  Lombardy.  Shaksp. 

A  luxurious  court  is  the  nursery  of  diseases;  it 
breeds  them,  it  encourages,  nourishes,  and  enter- 
tains them.  VEstrange. 

A  nursery  erects  its  head, 
Where  queens  are  form'd  and  future  heroes  bred; 
Where  unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 

Dry  den. 

Nu'rsling,  nurs'ling.410  n.  s.  [from  nurse.~\ 
One  nursed  up;  a  fondling. 

Then  was  she  held  in  sovereign  dignity, 
And  made  the  nursling  of  nobility.  Spenser. 

I  was  his  nursling  once,  and  choice  delight, 
His  destin'd  from  the  womb.  Alillon. 

In  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  spread 
Their  springing  leaves  and  lift  their  infant  head, 
Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling  spare. 

Drydcn. 
NURTURE,   nur'tshure.461    n.   s.  [con- 
tracted from  nourriture,  French.] 

1.  Food;  diet. 

For  this  did  th'  angel  twice  descend? 
Ordain'd  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
Select  and  sacred.  MiUcftt 

2.  Education;  institution.     Little  used. 

She  should  take  order  for  bringing  up  of  wards  in 
good  nurture,  not  suffer  them  to  come  into  bad 
hands.  Spenser. 
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The  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress,  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  shew 
Of  smooth  civility;  yet  am  I  inland  bred, 
Aud  know  some  nurture.  Shaksp. 

To  Nu'rture,  nur'tshure.  x>.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  educate;  to  train;  to  bring  up. 
Thou  broughtest  it  up  with  thy  righteousness,  and 

nurluredst  it  in  thy  law,  and  reformedst  it  with  thy 
judgment.  2  Esdras. 

He  was  nurtured  where  he  had  been  born  in  his 
first  rudiments,  till  the  years  of  ten.  Walton. 

When  an  insolent  despiser  of  discipline,  nurtured 
into  impudence,  shall  appear  before  a  church  go- 
vernour,  severity  and  resolution  are  that  governour's 
virtues.  South. 

2.  To  nurture  u/i;  to  bring  by  care  and 
food  to  maturity. 

They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  animal, 

and  to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  oftspring  with  a 

conscious  tenderness.  Bentley. 

To  Nu'stle,   nus's'l.472  v.  a.    To  fondle; 

to  cherish.  Corrupted  from  nursle.  See 

Nuzzle.  Ainsworth. 

NUT,  nut.  n.  s.   [hnuc,   Sax.  noot,  Dut. 

noix,  Fr.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees:  it  consists  of 
a  kernel  covered  by  a  hard  shell.  If  the 
shell  and  kernel  are  in  the  centre  of  a 
pulpy  fruit,  they  then  make  not  a  nut 
but  a  stone. 

One  chane'd  to  find  a  nvt, 
In  the  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut, 
Which  lay  upon  a  hazel  roof, 

There  scatter'd  by  a  squirrel, 
Which  out  the  kernel  gotten  had; 
When  quoth  this  Fay,  dear  queen  be  glad, 
Let  Oberon  be  ne'er  so  mad, 

I'll  set  you  safe  from  peril.  Drayton. 

Nuts  are  hard  of  digestion,  yet  possess  some  good 
medicinal  qualities.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  A  small  body  with  teeth,  which  corres- 
pond with  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

This  faculty  may  be  more  conveniently  used  by 

the  multiplication  of  several  wheels,  together  with 

nuts  belonging  unto   each,  that  are  used  for  the 

roasting  of  meat.  Wilkins. 

Clocks  and  jacks,  though  the  screws  and  teeth  of 

the  wheels  and  nuts  be  never  so  smooth,  but  if  they 

be  not  oiled,  will  hardly  move.  Ray. 

Nu'tbrown,    nut'broun.    adj.    [nut    and 

brown.]    Brown  like  a  nut  kept  long. 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play, 
Till  (he  live-long  daylight  fail, 
Then  to  the  spicy  nutbrown  ale.  Milton. 

When  this  nutbrown  sword  was  out, 
With  stomach  huge  he  laid  about.  Hudihras. 

Two  milk-white  kids  run  frisking  by  her  side, 
For  which  the  nutbrown  lass,  Erithacis, 
Full  often  offer'd  many  a  savoury  kiss.        Dryden. 
King  Hardicnute,  'midst  Danes  and  Saxons  stout, 
Carous'd  in  nutbrown  ale,  and  din'd  on  grout. 

King. 
Nu'tcrackers,  nut'krak-kurz.  n.  s.  [nut 
and  crack.]     An  instrument  used  to  en- 
close nuts  and  break  them  by  pressure. 
He  cast  every  human  feature  out  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  became  a  pair  of  nutcrackers.  Addison. 
Nu'tgall,  nut'ga.11.  n.  s.  [nut  and  gall.] 
Hard  excrescence  of  an  oak. 

In  vegetable  excretions,  maggots  terminate  in 
flies  of  constant  shapes,  as  in  the  nutgalls  of  the 
outlandish  oak.  Brown. 

Nu'thatch,  nut'hatsh.  ~)  n.  s.  [fiicus 
Nu'tjobber,  nut'job-bur.  K-martius.]  A 
Nu'tpecker,  nut'pek-kur.  J  bird.  Ains. 
Nu'thook,  nut'hook.  n.  s.  [nut  and  hook.] 


1.  A  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  pull 
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down  boughs  that  the  nuts  may  be  ga- 
thered. 

2.  It  was   anciently,  I  know  not  why,  a 
name  of  contempt. 
Nuthook,  nuthook,  you  lie.  Shaksp. 

Nutmeg,  nut'meg.  n.  s.  [nut  and  ma- 
gnet, French.]  The  kernel  of  a  large 
fruit  not  unlike  the  peach,  and  separa- 
ted from  that  and  from  its  investment 
coat,  the  mace,  before  it  is  sent  over 
to  us;  except  that  the  whole  fruit  is 
sometimes  sent  over  in  preserve,  by 
way  of  sweetmeat,  or  as  a  curiosity. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  nutmeg;  the 
male,  which  is  long  and  cylindrical,  but 
it  has  less  of  the  fine  aromatick  flavour 
than  the  female,  which  is  of  the  shape 
of  an  olive.  Hill. 

The  second  integument,  a  dry  and  flosculous  coatr 
commonly  called  mace;  the  fourth,  a  kernel  inclu- 
ded in  the  shell,  which  lieth  under  the  mace,  is  the 
same  we  call  nutmeg.  Brown. 

I  to  my  pleasant  gardens  went, 
Where  nutmegs  breathe  a  fragrant  scent.     Sandys. 

Nu'tshell,  nut'shel.  n.  s.  [nut  and  shell.] 

1.  The  hard   substance  that  encloses  the 
kernel  of  the  nut. 

I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutshell,  and  count  my- 
self a  king  of  infinite  space.  Shaksp. 

It  seems  as  easy  to  me,  to  have  the  idea  of  space 
empty  of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  hollow  of  a  nut- 
shell without  a  kernel.  Locke. 

2.  It  is  used  proverbially  for  any  thing  of 
little  value. 

A  fox  had  me  by  the  back,  and  a  thousand  pound 

to  a  nutshell  I  had  never  got  off  again.  V Estrange. 

Nu'ttree,  nut'tree.   n.  s.  [nut  and  tree.] 

A   tree   that  bears  nuts:  commonly  a 

hazel. 

Of  trees  you  shall  have  the  nuttree  and  the  oak. 

Peacham. 
Like  beating  nuttrees,  makes  a  larger  crop. 

Dryden. 
Nutrica'tton,  nu-tre-ka'shun.  n.s.  [nu- 
tricatio,  Latin.]     Manner  of  feeding  or 
being  fed 

Besides  the  teeth,  the  tongue  of  this  animal  is  a 
second  argument  to  overthrow  this  airy  nutrication. 

Brown. 
NU'TRIMENT,  nu'tre-ment.  n.  s.  [nu- 
trimentum,  Lat.]     That  which  feeds  or 
nourishes;  food;  aliment. 

This  slave 
Has  my  lord's  meat  in  him, 
Why  should  it  thrive  and  turn  to  nutriment? 

Shakspeare. 

The  stomach  returns  what  it  has  received,  in 

strength  and  nutriment,  diffused  into  all  the  parts 

of  the  body.  South. 

Does  not  the  body  thrive  and  grow, 
By  food  of  twenty  years  ago? 
And  is  not  virtue  in  mankind, 
The  nutriment  that  feeds  the  mind?  Swift. 

NuTRiMt'sTAL,  nu-tre-men'tal.88  adj. 
[from  nutriment.]  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  food;  alimental. 

By  virtue  of  this  oil  vegetables  are  nutrimental, 
for  this  oil  is  extracted  by  animal  digestion  as  an 
emulsion.  Jirbuthnot. 

Nutri'tion,  nu-trish'un.  n.  s.  [from  ««-, 
tritio,  nutrio,  Latin;  nutrition,  French.] 
I.  The  act  or  quality  of  nourishing,  sup- 
porting strength,  or  increasing  growth. 
New  parts  are  added  to  our  substance  to  supply 
our  continual  decayings;  nor  can  we  give  a  certain 
account  how  the  aliment  is  so  prepared  for  nutrition, 
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or  by  what  mechanism  it  is  so  regularly  distributed. 

ClanviUe. 
The  obstruction  of  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  is 
a  great  impediment  to  nutrition;  for  the  lymph  in 
those  glands  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  aliment 
before  it  mixeth  with  the  blood.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  That  which  nourishes;  nutriment.  Less 
properly. 

Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot.  Pope. 

Nutritious,  nu.-trlsh'us.81*  adj.  [from 
nutrio,  Latin.]  Having  the  quality  of 
nourishing. 

O  may'st  thou  often  see 
Thy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain 
Nutritious!  secret  nitre  lurks  within.  Philips. 

The  heat  equal  to  incubation  is  only  nutritious; 
and  the  nutritious  juice  itself  resembles  the  white  of 
an  egg  in  all  its  qualities.  Jirbuthnot. 

Nu'tritive,  nu'tre-tiv.10s  adj.   [from  na- 
trio,  Latin.]     Nourishing;  nutrimental; 
alimental. 
While  the  secretory,  or  separating  glands,  are 
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too  much  widened  and  extended,  they  suffer  a  great  j 
quantity  of  nutritit-e  juice  to  pass  through.  Blackm. 
Nu'truure,  nu'tre-ture.  n.  s.  [from  nu- 
trio, Lat.]     The   power  of  nourishing. 

Not  used. 

Never  make  a  meal  of  flesh  alone,  have  some 
other  meat  with  it  of  less  nutriture.  Harvey. 

To  Nu'zzle,  nuz'zl.*00  v.  a.  [This  word, 
in  its  original  signification,  seems  cor- 
rupted from  7iursle;  but  when  its  origi- 
nal meaning  was  forgotten,  writers  sup- 
posed it  to  come  from  nozzle  or  nose, 
and  in  that  sense  used  it.] 

1.  To  nurse;  to  foster. 

Old  men  long  nozzled  in  corruption,  scorning  them 
that  would  seek  reformation.  Sidney. 

2.  To  go  with  the  nose  down  like  a  hog. 

He  charged  through  an  army  of  lawyers,  some- 
times with  sword  in  hand,  at  other  times  nuzzling 
like  an  eel  in  the  mud.  Jirbuthnot. 

Sir  Roger  shook  his  ears,  and  nuzzled  along,  well 
satisfied  that  he  was  doing  a  charitable  work. 

Jirbuthnot. 
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The  blessed  benefit,  not  there  confin'd, 
Drops  to  the  third,  who  nuzzks  close  behind.  Pojti 

NYMPH,   nimf.413  n.   s.   \j>iy.<Pn;   mjmfiha, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  goddess  of  the  woods,  meadows,  or 

waters. 

And  as  the  moisture  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Sucks  from  the  sea,  to  fill  her  empty  veins, 
From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth. 
And  runs  a  nymph  along  the  grassy  plains.  Bam 

2.  A  lady.     In  poetry. 

This  resolve  no  mortal  dame, 
None  but  those  eyes  cou'd  have  o'erthrown; 
The  nymph  I  dare  not,  need  not  name.         Walla 

Ny'mphish,  nim'fish.  adj.  [from  nymfih.'] 
Relating  to  nymphs;  ladylike. 
Tending  all  to  nymphish  war.  Drayton 

Nys,  nis.  [A  corruption  of  ne  is.]    None 
is;  not  is.     Obsolete. 

Thou  findest  fault,  where  nys  to  be  found, 
And  buildest  strong  work  upon  a  weak  ground. 

Spenser  ■ 
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f\  6.161  Has  in  English  a  long  sound;  as, 
^"^?  drone, groan,  stone,  alone,  cloke,  broke, 
coal,  droll;  or  short,  got,  knot,  shot, 
prong,  long.  It  is  usually  denoted  long 
by  a  servile  a  subjoined;  as,  moan;  or 
by  e  at  the  end  of  the  syllable;  as,  bone: 
when  these  vowels  are  not  appended, 
it  is  generally  short,  except  before  11; 
as,  droll,  scroll,  and  even  then  some- 
times short;  as,  loll. 

1.  O  is  used  as  an  interjection  of  wishing 
or  exclamation. 

O  that  we,  who  have  resisted  all  the  designs  of 
bis  love,  would  now  try  to  defeat  that  of  his  anger! 

Decay  of  Piety. 

0!  were  he  present,  that  his  eyes  and  hands 
Might  see,  and  urge,  the  death  which  he  commands. 

Dry  den. 

2.  0  is  used  with  no  great  elegance  by 
S/iaks/ieare  for  a  circle  or  oval. 

Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  field  of  France !  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  0,  the  very  casks 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt.  Shaksp. 

OAF,  6fe.2s6  n.  s.  [This  word  is  various- 
ly written;  auff.  qfe,  and  ofi/i;  it  seems 
a  corruption  of  ou/i/ie,  a  demon  or  fairy; 
in  German  alf,  from  which  elf:  and 
means  properly  the  same  with  change- 
ling;  a  foolish  child  left  by  malevolent 
oufihs  or  fairies,  in  the  place  of  one  more 
witty,  which  they  steal  away.] 
1.  A  changeling;  a  foolish  child  left  by 
the  fairies. 

These,  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got, 
A\  lnoli  after  proves  an  idiot, 
When  folk  perceives  it  thriveth  not, 
VOL.  II. 


The  fault  therein  te  smother:  [ 

Some  silly  doating  brainless  calf, 
That  understands  things  by  the  half, 
Says  that  the  fairy  left  this  oaf, 

And  took  away  the  other.  Drayton. 

2.  A  dolt;  a  blockhead;  an  idiot.   , 
Oa'fish,  ofe'ish.  adj.  [from  oaf]  Stupid; 

dull;  doltish. 
Oa'fishness,  ofe'ish-nes.  n.  s.  [from  oaf- 
ish.']    Stupidity;  dulness. 

OAK,  6ke.29e  n.  s.  [ac,  aec,  Saxon;  which, 
says  Skiiiner,  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
play  the  fool,  under  a  show  of  literature 
and  deep  researches,  I  will,  for  the  di- 
version of  my  reader,  derive  from  o<««s, 
a  house;  the  oak  being  the  best  timber 
for  building.  Skinner  seems  to  have 
had  Junius  in  his  thoughts,  who  on  this 
very  word  has  shown  his  usual  fond- 
ness for  Greek  etymology,  by  a  deriva- 
tion more  ridiculous  than  that  by  which 
Skinner  has  ridiculed  him.  Ac  or  oak, 
says  the  grave  critick,  signified  among 
the  Saxons,  like  robur  among  the  La- 
tins, not  only  an  oak  but  strength,  and 
may  be  well  enough  derived,  non  in- 
commode deduci  potest,  from  «a*jj, 
strength;  by  taking  the  three  first  let- 
ters, and  then  sinking  the  a,  as  is  not 
uncommon;  quercus.] 

The  oak-tree  hath  male  flowers,  orkatkins,  which 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  small  slender  threads. 
The  embryos,  which  are  produced  at  remote  dis- 
tances from  these  on  the  same  tree,  do  afterwards 
become  acorns,  which  are  produced  in  hard  scaly 
cups:  the  leaves  are  sinuated.  The  species  are  five. 

.Miller. 

e  e 


He  return'd  with  his  brows  bound  with  oak. 

Shakspeare. 
He  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood. 

Shakspeare. 

No  tree  beareth  so  many  bastard  fruits  as  the  oak: 

for  besides  the  acorns,  it  beareth  galls,  oak  apples, 

oak  nuts,  which  are  inflammable,  and  oak  berries, 

sticking  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree  without  stalk. 

Bacon. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees: 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state:  and  in  three  more  decays.  Dryd. 
An  oak  growing  from  a  plant  (o  a  great  tree,  and 
then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak.  Locke. 

A  light  earthy,  stony,  and  sparry  matter,  hicrust- 
ed  and  affixed  to  oak  leaves.  Woodward. 

Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber  and  the  balmy  tree, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  born, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope. 

Oak  Evergreen,  oke.  n.  s.  [ilex.] 

The  fruit  is  an  acorn  like  the  common  oak.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  accounted  very  good  for  many 
sorts  of  tools  and  utensils;  and  affords  the  most  du- 
rable charcoal  in  the  world.  .Viller, 

Oaka'pple,  6ke'ap-pl.  n.  s.  [oak  and  a/i- 
/ilc]     A  kind  of  spongy  excrescence 

on  the  oak- 

Another  kind  of  excrescence  is  an  exudation  of 
plants  joined  with  putrefaction,  as  in  oakapples, 
which  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  oaks. 

Bacon. 

Oa'ken,  6'k'n.103  adj.  [from  oak.]  Made 
of  oak;  gathered  from  oak. 

No  nation  doth  equal  England  for  oaken  timber 
wherewith  to  build  ships.  Bacon. 

By  lot  from  Jove  I  am  the  pow'r 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bow'r.  Milton. 
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Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  hoop  they  led, 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head.    Dryden. 
An  oaken  garland  to  be  worn  on  festivals,  was 
the  recompense  of  one  who  had  covered  a  citizen 
in  battle  Mdison. 

He  snatch'd  a  good  tough  oaken  cudgel,  and  be- 
gan to  brandish  it.  Arbuthnot. 
Oa'krnpin,  6'k'n-pin.  n.  s.  An  apple. 

Oakenpin,  so  called  from  its  hardness,  is  a  last- 
ing fruit,  yields  excellent  liquor,  and  is  near  the 
nature  of  the  VVestbury  apple,  though  not  in  form. 

Mortimer. 

Oa'kum,  6'kum.  n.  s.    [A  word  probably 

formed  by    some    corruption.]     Cords 

untwisted  and  reduced  to   hemp,  with 

which,  mingled  with  pitch,   leaks  are 

stopped. 

They  make  their  oakum,  wherewith  they  caulk 
the  scams  of  the  ships,  of  old  sear  and  weather-bea- 
ten ropes,  when  they  are  over  spent  and  grown  so 
rotten  as  they  serve  for  no  other  use  but  to  make  rot- 
ten oakum,  which  moulders  and  washes  away  with 
every  sea  as  the  ships  labour  and  are  tossed. 

Raleigh. 
Some  drive  old  oakum  thro'  each  seam  and  rift; 
Their  left  hand  does  the  caulking-iron  guide; 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift.  Dryden. 
OAR,  6re.2ys  n.  s.  [ape,  Saxon;  perhaps 
by  allusion  to  the  common  expression 
of  ploughing  the  water,  from  the  same 
root   with  ear,  to  plough;    aro,   Latin.] 
A  long  pole  with  a  broad  end,  by  which 
vessels  are  driven  in  the  water,  the  re- 
sistance made  by  water  to  the  oar  push- 
ing on  the  vessel. 

Th1  oars  were  silver, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.  Shakspeare. 

So  tow'rds  a  ship  the  oar-finn'd  gallies  ply, 
Which  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly, 
Stands  but  to  fall  reveng'd.  Denham. 

In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern 
And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  stream  did  glide, 
Ere    sharp-keel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood   did 
learn, 
Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either  side.  Dryd. 
Its  progressive  motion  may  be  effected  by  the  help 
of  several  oars,  which  in  the  outward  ends  of  them 
shall  be  like  the  fins  of  a  fish  to  contract  and  dilate. 

Wilkins. 
To  Oar,  ore.  -v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
row. 

He  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode, 
And  oar'd  with  labouring  arms  along  the  flood. 

Pope. 
To  Oar,  ore.  v.  a.  To  impel  by  rowing. 
His  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar^d 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  strokes 
To  th1  shore.  Shaksp. 

Oa'ry,  6're.   adj.    [from   oar.]     Having 
the  form  or  use  of  oars. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck, 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  proudly  rows 
Her  state  wi'h  onry  feet.  Milton. 

His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet, 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet.     Mdison. 
Oast,  oste.  n.  s.   A  kiln.  Not  in  use. 

Empty  the  bin  into  a  hog-bag,  and  carry  them 

immediately  to  the  oast  or  kiln  to  be  dried.     Mort. 

Oatca'ke,    ote'kake.295   n.    s.     [oat    and 

cake.]  Cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats. 

Take  a  blue  stone  they  make  haver  or  oatcakes 

upon,  and  lay  it  upon  the  cross  bars  of  iron. 

Peacham. 
Oa'ten,  6't'n.103  adj.  [from  oat.']     Made 
ot"  oats;  bearing  oats. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks.     Shaksp. 


OATH,  6t/i.2SB  n.  s.  [aith,  Gothick;  afc, 
Saxon.  The  distance  between  the  noun 
oath,  and  the  verb  swear,  is  very  ob- 
servable, as  it  may  show  that  our  old- 
est dialect  is  formed  from  different  lan- 
guages.] An  affirmation,  negation,  or 
promise,  corroborated  by  the  attestation 
of  the  Divine  Being. 

Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love, 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  then  didst  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury  to  love  me.        Shakspeare. 

All  the  oath-rites  said, 
I  then  ascended  her  adorned  bed.  Chapman. 

We  have  consultations,  which  inventions  shall  be 
published,  which  not:  and  take  an  oath  of  secrecy 
for  the  concealing  of  those  which  we  think  fit  to 
keep  secret.  Bacon. 

Those  called  to  any  office  of  trust,  are  bound  by 
an  oath  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  it:  but  an  oath 
is  an  appeal  to  God,  and  therefore  can  have  no  in- 
fluence, except  upon  those  who  believe  that  he  is. 

Swift. 
Oa'thable,  6/A'a-bl.  adj.  [from  oath.    A 
word  not  used.]     Capable  of  having  an 
oath  administered. 

You're  not  oathable, 
Altho'  I  know  you'll  swear 

Into  strong  shudders  th'  immortal  gods.         Shaksp. 
Oathbrea'king,  oM'bra-king.  n.  s.  [oath 
and  break  ]    Perjury;  the  violation  of  an 
oath. 

His  oathbreaking  he  mended  thus, 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn.       Shaksp. 
Oa'tmalt,  ote'malt.  n.  s.  [oat  and  malt.] 
Malt  made  of  oats. 

In  Kent  they  brew  with  one-half  oaimalt,  and  the 
other  half  barleymalt.  Mortimer. 

Oa'tmeal,  ot'mele,  or  ote'mele  296  n.  s. 
[oat  and  meal.]  Flower  made  by  grind- 
ing oats. 

Oatmeal  and  butter,  outwardly  applied,  dry  the 
scab  on  the  head.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Our  neighbours  tell  me  oft,  in  joking  talk, 

Of  ashes,  leather,  oatmeal,  bran,  and  chalk.     Gay. 

Oa'tmeal,  ote'mele.  n.  s.  [fiamcum.]  An 

herb.  Ainsvoorth. 

Oats,  otes.  n.  s.  [aten,  Saxon.]   A  grain, 

which  in  England  is  generally  given  to 

horses,  but  in   Scotland   supports   the 

people. 

It  is  of  the  grass  leaved  tribe;  the  flowers  have 

no  petals,  and  are  disposed  in  a  loose  panicle:  the 

grain  is  eatable.     The  meal  makes  tolerable  good 

bread.  Miller. 

The  oats  have  eaten  the  horses.  Shaksp. 

It  is  bare  mechanism,  no  otherwise  produced  than 

the  turning  of  a  wild  oalbeard,  by  the  insinuation  of 

the  particles  of  moisture.  Locke. 

For  your  lean  cattle,  fodder  them  with  barley 

straw  first,  and  the  out  straw  last.  Mortimer. 

His  horse's  allowance  of  aats  and  beans,  was 

greater  than  the  journey  required.  Swift. 

Oa'tthistle,  6te'//zis-s'l.    n.   s.  [oat  and 

thi.itle.]   An  herb.  Ainsivorth. 

Obambula'tion,  ob-am-bu-la'shun.    n.  s. 

[obambulatio,    from    obambulo,    Latin.] 

The  act  of  walking  about.  Diet. 

To  Obou'ce,  6b-duse'.  ~v.  a.  [obduco,  Lat.] 

To  draw  over  as  a  covering. 

No  animal  exhibits  its  face  in  the  native  colour 
of  its  skin  but  man;  all  others  are  covered  with 
feathers,  hair,  or  a  cortex  that  is  obduced  over  the 
cutis.  Hale. 

Obduc'tion,  ob-duk'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
obductio,  obduco,  Lat.]  The  act  of  co- 
vering, or  laying  a  cover. 


Obdu'racy,  ob'ju-ra-se,  or  ob-du'ra-se. 
298  294,  n%  4,  [from  obdurate.]  Inflexible 
wickedness;  impenitence;  hardness  of 
heart. 

Thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book,  as 
thou  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy  and  persistency. 

Shakspeare. 

God  may,  by  a  mighty  grace,  hinder  the  absolute 

completion  of  sin  in  final  obduracy.  South. 

OBDU'RATE,  ob'ju-rate,  or  ob-du'rate. 

91  293  294  eos  adj.  [obduratus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Hard  of  heart;   inflexibly  obstinate  in 
ill;  hardened;  impenitent. 

Oh!  let  me  teach  thee  for  thy  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  slain 

thee; 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears.  Shaksp. 

If  when  you  make  your  pray'rs, 
God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves, 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls? 

Shakspeare. 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Shakspeare. 
To  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 
Or  wonders  move  th'  obdurate  to  relent; 
They  harden'd  more,  by  what  might  more  reclaim. 

Milton. 
Obdurate  as  you  are,  oh!  hear  at  least 
My  dying  prayers,  and  grant  my  last  request. 

Dryden. 

2.  Hardened;  firm;  stubborn;  always  with 
some  degree  of  evil. 

Sometimes  the  very  custom  of  evil  makes  the 
heart  obdurate  against  whatsoever  instructions  to 
the  contrary.  Hooker. 

A  pleasing  sorcery  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while,  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  th'  obdurate  breast 
With  stubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  steel. 

Milton. 

No  such  thought  ever  strikes  his  marble  obdurate 
heart,  but  it  presently  flies  off  and  rebounds  from 
it.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  thorough  paced 
in  ingratitude,  till  he  has  shook  off"  all  fetters  of  pity 
and  compassion.  South. 

3.  Harsh;   rugged. 
They  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants,  without 

one  intervening  vowel.  Swift. 

Obdu'rately,  6b'jii-rat-le.  adv.  [from 
obdurate.]  Stubbornly;  inflexibly;  im- 
penitently. 
Obdu'rateness,  6b'ju-rat-n£s.  n.  s.  [from 
obdurate.]  Stubbornness;  inflexibility; 
impenitence. 
Obduba'tion,  6b-ju-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
obdurate.]  Hardness  of  heart;  stub- 
bornness. 

What  occasion  it  had  given  them  to  think,  to  their 
greater  obduralion  in  evil,  that  through  a  froward 
and  wanton  desire  of  innovation,  we  did  constrain- 
edly those  things,  for  which  conscience  was  pretend- 
ed ?  Hooker. 
This  barren  season  is  always  the  reward  of  ob- 
stinate obduration.                                     Hammond. 
Obdu'red,  ob-diir'd'.369  adj.  [obduratus, 
Latin.]     Hardened;  inflexible;  impeni- 
tent. 

This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obdur'd, 
And  to  rebellious  fight  rallied  their  pow'rs 
Insensate.  Milton. 

OBE'DiENCE,6-be'je-ense.293  376  98  n.s.  [obe- 
dience, Fr.  obedientia.  Lat.]  Obsequi- 
ousness; submission  to  authority;  com- 
pliance with  command  or  prohibition. 

If  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  it  would 
shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience.    Shaksp. 
Thy  husband 


O  BE 


OBJ 


OBJ 


Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience.  Shaksp. 
His  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  yc  obey,  whether 
of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteous- 
ness. Romans. 
It  was  both  a  strange  commission,  and  a  strange 
obedience  to  a  commission,  for  men  so  furiously  as- 
sailed, to  hold  their  hands.  Bacon. 

In  vain  thou  bid'st  me  to  forbear, 
Obedience  were  rebellion  here.  Cowley. 

Nor  can  this  be, 
But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want, 
Obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  unpos'd 
On  penalty  of  death.  Milton. 

We  must  beg  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God's 
spirit  to  enable  us  to  forsake  our  sins,  and  to  walk 
in  obedience  to  him.  Daly  of  Man. 

The  obedience  of  men  is  to  imitate  the  obedience 
of  angels,  and  rational  beings  on  earth  are  to  live 
unto  God,  as  rational  beings  in  heaven  live  unto  him. 

Law. 
OBE'DIENT,6-be'je-ent.  adj.  [obediens, 
Latin. J     Submissive  to  authority;  com- 
pliant with    command   or   prohibition; 
obsequious. 

To  this  end  did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the 
proof  of  you,  whether  ye  be  obedient  in  all  things. 

2  Corinthians. 
To  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise.  Slwkspeare. 

Religion  hath  a  good  influence  upon  the  people, 
to  make  them  obedient  to  government,  and  peacea- 
ble one  towards  another.  TUlotson. 

The  chief  his  orders  gives;  th'  obedient  baud, 
With  due  observance,  wait  the  chief's  command. 

Pope. 
Obediential,  6-be-je-en'shal.  adj.  [obe- 
dientiel,  French;  from  obedient.~\  Accor- 
ding to  the  rule  of  obedience. 

Faith  is  such  as  God  will  accept  of,  when  it  at- 
fords  fiducial  reliance  on  the  promises,  and  obedien- 
tial submission  to  the  command.  Hammond. 
Faith  is  then  perfect  when  it  produces  in  us  a  fi- 
duciary assent  to  whatever  the  gospel  has  revealed, 
and  an  obediential  submission  to  the  commands. 

Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 
Obe'diently,  6-be'je-ent-le.  adv.   [from 
obedient.~\     With  obedience. 

We  should  behave  ourselves  reverently  and  obe- 
diently towards  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  justly  and 
charitably  towards  men.  TUlotson. 

Obe'isaxce,  o-ba'sanse.2*0  n.  s.  [obeisance, 
French.  This  word  is  formed  by  cor- 
ruption from  obaisance,  an  act  of  reve- 
rence.] A  bow;  a  courtesy;  an  act  of 
reverence  made  by  inclination  of  the 
body  or  knee. 

Bartholomew  my  page, 
See  drest  in  all  suits  like  a  lady; 
Then  call  bim  madam,  do  him  all  obeisance. 

Shaksp. 
Bathsheba  bowed  and  did  obeisance  unto  the  king. 

1  Kings. 
The  lords  and  ladies  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made; 
And  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.    Dryden. 
O'belisk,  6b  e-lisk  n.  s.   [obeliscus,  Lat.J 

1.  A  magnificent  high  piece  of  solid  mar- 
ble, or  other  fine  stone,  having  usually 
four  faces,  and  lessening  upwards  by 
degrees,  till  it  ends  in  a  point  like  a  py- 
ramid. Harris. 

Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  plac'd, 
And  the  learn'd  walls  with  hieroglyphicks  grae'd. 

Pope. 

2.  A  mark  of  censure  in  the  margin  of  a 
book,  in  the  form  of  a  dagger  [t]. 

He  published  the  translation  of  the  Septua^int, 
having  compared  it  with  the  Hebrew,  and  noted  by 


asterisks  what  was  defective,  and  by  obelisks  what 
redundant.  Grew. 

Obequita'tion,  ob-ek-kwe-ta'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  obeguito,  Latin.]  The  act  of  ri- 
ding about. 

Oberha'tion,  6b-£r-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
oberro,  Latin.]  The  act  of  wandering 
about. 

OBE'SE,  6-bdse'.  adj.  [obesus,  Latin.] 
Fat;  loaden  with  flesh. 

Obe'seness,  6-bese'nes.  >      n.    s.     [from 
Obe'sity,  6-bes'se-te.      3       obese.~]   Mor- 
bid fatness;  incumbrance  of  flesh. 

On  these  many  diseases  depend;  as  on  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  chest,  a  phthisis;  on  the  largeness  of  the 
veins,  an  atrophy;  on  their  smallness,  obesity.  Grew. 

To  Obe'y,  6-ba'.  v.  a.  [obeir,  French;  obe- 
dio,  Latin.] 

1.  To  pay  submission  to;  to  comply  with, 
from  reverence  to  authority. 

The  will  of  Heav'n 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things !  I  obey.  Shaksp. 

I  am  asham'd,  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Shakspeare. 
Let  not  sin  reign  in   your  mortal-  body,  that  ye 
should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  Romans. 

The  ancient  Britons  yet  a  scepter'd  kingo&ej/ed. 

Drayton. 
Was  she  thy  god,  that  her  thou  didst  obey, 
Before  his  voice?  Milton. 

Africk  and  India  shall  his  pow'r  obey, 
He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway, 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

Dryden. 

2.  It  had  formerly  sometimes  to  before 
the  person  obeyed,  which  Addison  has 
mentioned  as  one  of  Milton's  lalinisms; 
but  it  is  frequent  in  old  writers:  when 
we  borrowed  the  French  word  we  bor- 
rowed the  syntax,  obeir  au  roi. 

He  commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound;  to  which 
the  two  brave  knights  obeying,  they  performed  their 
courses,  breaking  their  staves.  Sidney. 

The  flit  bark,  obeying  to  her  mind, 
Forth  launched  quickly,  as  she  did  desire.  Spenser. 

His  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye  obey.     Romans. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel, 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obeyed. 

Milton. 
0'BJECT,6b'jekt.492  n.  s.  [objet,  French, 

objectum,  Latin.] 
1 .  That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty 
is  employed. 

Pardon 
The  flat  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  dar'd, 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.  Shakspeare. 

They  are  her  farthest  reaching  instrument, 
Yet  they  no  beams  unto  their  object  send; 

But  all  the  rays  are  from  their  objects  sent, 
And  in  the  eyes  with  pointed  angles  end.     Davies. 

The  object  of  true  faith  is,  either  God  himself, 
or  the  word  of  God:  God  who  is  believed  in,  and 
the  word  of  God  as  the  rule  of  faith,  or  matter  to 
be  believed.  Hammond. 

The  act  of  faith  is  applicated  to  the  object  accor- 
ding to  the  nature  of  it;  to  what  is  already  past,  as 
past;  to  what  is  to  come,  as  still  to  come;  to  that 
which  is  present,  as  it  is  still  present.         Pearson. 

Those  things  in  ou -selves,  are  the  only  proper 
objects  of  our  zeal,w\ich,  in  others,  are  the  un- 
questionable subjects  of  our  praises.  Sprat. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  our  understanding,  as  good 
is  of  the  will.  Dryden. 

As  you  have  no  mistress  to  serve,  so  let  your  own. 

2Ee 


soul  be  the  object  of  your  daily  care  and  attendance. 

Laic  , 

2.  Something  presented  to  the  senses  to 
raise  any  affection  or  emotion  in  the 
mind. 

Dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object.  Sliaksp. 

Why  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight, 
Of  flight  pursu'd  in  the  air,  and  o'er  the  ground. 

Milton. 

This  passenger  felt  some  degree  of  concern,  at 
the  sight  of  so  moving  an  object,  and  therefore  with- 
drew. Mterbury. 

3.  [In  grammar.]  Any  thing  influenced 
by  somewhat  else. 

The  accusative  after  a  verb  transitive,  or  a  sen- 
tence in  room  thereof,  is  called  by  grammarians, 
the  object  of  the  verb.  Clarke. 

O'jiJECTGLASS,  ob'jekt-glas.  n.  s.  Glass 
of  an  optical  instrument  remotest  from 
the  eye. 

An  objectglass  of  a  telescope  I  once  mended,  by 
grinding  it  on  pitch  with  putty,  and  leaning  easily 
on  it  in  the  grinding,  lest  the  putty  should  scratch  it. 

Newton. 

To  Obje'ct,  ob-jekt'.  v.  a.  [objector,  Fr. 
objicio,  objectum,  Lat.] 

1.  To  oppose;  to  present  in  opposition. 

Flowers  growing  scattered  in  divers  beds,  will 
show  more  so  as  that  they  be  object  to  view  at  once. 

Bacon. 
Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  condeiis'd  the  skies.      Pope. 

2.  To  propose  as  a  charge  criminal,  or  a 
reason  adverse:  with  to  or  against. 

Were  it  not  some  kind  of  blemish  to  be  like  un- 
to infidels  and  heathens,  it  would  not  so  usually  be 
objected;  men  would  not  think  it  any  advantage  in 
the  cause  of  religion  to  be  able  therewith  justly  to 
charge  their  adversaries.  Hooker. 

The  book  requireth  due  examination,  and  giveth 
liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  as  are  to  be 
ordered.  Whitgift. 

Men  in  all  deliberations  find  ease  to  be  of  the 
negatWc  side,  and  affect  a  credit  to  object  and  fore- 
tel  difficulties;  for  when  propositions  are  denied, 
there  is  an  end  of  them;  but  if  they  be  allowed,  it 
requireth  a  new  work;  which  false  point  of  wisdom 
is  the  bane  of  business.  Bacon. 

The  old  truth  was,  object  ingratitude,  and  ye  ob- 
ject  all  crimes:  and  is  it  not  as  old  a  truth,  is  it  not 
a  higher  truth,  object  rebellion,  and  ye  object  all 
crimes?  Hobday. 

This  the  adversaries  of  faith  have  too  much  rea- 
son to  object  against  too  many  of  its  professors;  but 
agai7ist  the  faith  itself  nothing  at  all.  Sprat. 

It  was  objected  against  a  late  painter,  that  he  drew 
many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like. 

Driiden. 

Others  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  and  'diffi- 
culties in  furnishing  greater  supplies.  Mluon. 

There  was  but  this  single  fault  that  Erasmus, 
though  an  enemy,  could  object  to  him.       jStterbwy. 

Obje'ction,  6b-jek'shnn.   n.  s.  [objection, 
French;  objectio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  presenting  any  thing  in  op- 
position. 

2.  Criminal  charge. 
Speak  on,  sir, 

I  dare  your  worst  objections.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Adverse  argument. 
There  is  ever  between  all  estates  a  secret  war. 

I  know  well  this  speech  is  the  objection,  and  not  the 
decision:  and  that  it  is  after  refuted.  Bacon. 

Whosoever  makes  such  objections  against  an  hy- 
pothesis, hatb  a  right  to  be  heard,  let  his  temper  and 
genius  be  what  it  will.  Burnet. 

.  Fault  found. 

I  have  shewn  your  verses  to  some,  who  have  made 
that  objection  to  them.  Walsh : 
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O'BJECTIVE,  6b-jek'tiv.  adj.  [objectif, 
French;  objectus,  Latin.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  object;  contained  in 
the  object. 

Certainty,  according  to  the  schools,  is  distinguish- 
ed into  objective  and  subjective.  Objective  certain- 
ty is  when  the  proposition  is  certainly  true  in  itself; 
and  subjective,  when  we  are  certain  of  the  truth  of 
it.     The  one  is  in  things,  the  other  in  our  minds. 

Watts. 

2.  Made  an  object;  proposed  as  an  object; 
residing  in  objects. 

If  this  one  small  piece  of  nature  still  affords  new 
matter  for  our  discovery,  when  should  we  be  able 
to  search  out  the  vast  treasuries  of  objective  know- 
ledge that  lies  within  the  compass  of  the  universe? 

Hale. 
Objectively,  ob-jek'tiv-le.  adv.    [from 
objective.] 

1.  In  manner  of  an  object. 

This  may  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  idea,  when 
such  as  it  is  at  any  time  objectively  in  the  mind,  it 
is  annexed,  and  without  variation  determined  to  an 
articulate  sound,  which  is  to  be  steadily  the  sign  of 
that  same  object  of  the  mind.  Locke. 

2.  In  the  state  of  an  object. 

The  basilisk  should  be  destroyed,  in  regard  he 
first  receiveth  the  rays  of  his  autipathy  and  vene- 
mous  emission,  which  objectively  move  his  sense. 

Brown. 
O'bjecti VENESS,6b-jek/tiv-nes.  n.s.  [from 
objective.']     The  state  of  being  an  ob- 
ject. 

Is  there  such  a  motion  or  objectiveness  of  exter- 
nal bodies,  which  produceth  light?  The  faculty  of 
light  is  fitted  to  receive  that  impression  or  objective- 
niss,  and  that  objectiveness  fitted  to  that  faculty. 

Hale. 
Obje'ctor,  6b-jek'tur.186  n.  s.  [from  ob- 
ject.']    One  who  offers  objections;  one 
who  raises  difficulties. 

But  these  objectors  must  the  cause  upbraid, 
That  has  not  mortal  man  immortal  made. 

Blackmore. 
Let  the  objectors  consider,  that  these  irregulari- 
ties must  have  come  from  the  laws  of  mechanism. 

Bentley. 

O'bit,  ob'it.  [a  corruption  of  obiit,  or  obi- 
vit.]     Funeral  obsequies.  Ainsw. 

To  OBJU'RGATE,  6b-jur'gate.  v.  a. 
[objurgo,  Latin.]    To  chide;  to  reprove. 

Objurga'tion,  ob-jur-ga'shun.  n.s.  [ob- 
jurgatio,  Latin.]  Reproof;  reprehen- 
sion. 

If  there  be  no  true  liberty,  but  all  things  come  to 
pass  by  inevitable  necessity,  then  what  are  all  in- 
terrogations and  objurgations,  and  reprehensions  and 
expostulations?  Bramhall. 

Obju'rgatory,  6b-jur'ga-tur-re.fiia  adj. 
[objurgatorius,  Lat.]  Reprehensory; 
culpatory;  chiding. 
Oblate,  6b-late'.  adj.  [oblatus,  Latin.] 
Flatted  at  the  poles.  Used  of  a  spheroid. 
By  gravitation  bodies  on  this  globe  will  press  to- 
wards its  centre,  though  not  exactly  thither,  by  rea- 
son of  the  oblate  spheroidical  figure  of  the  earth, 
arising  from  its  diurnal  rotation  about  its  axis. 

Cheyne. 
Obla'tion,  ob-la'shun.    n.    s.    [oblation, 
Fr.  oblatus,  Lat.]  An  offering;  a  sacri- 
fice; any  thing  offered  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship or  reverence. 

She  looked  upon  the  picture  before  ber,  and 

straight  sighed,  and  straight  tears  followed,  as  if  the 

idol  of  duty  ought  to  be  honoured  with  such  obla- 

#<»"•  Sidney. 

Many  conceive  in  the  oblation  of  Jephtha's  daugh- 


ter, not  a  natural  but  a  civil  kind  of  death,  and  a 

separation  from  the  world.  Brown. 

The  will  gives  worth  to  the  oblation,  as  to  God's 

acceptance,  sets  the  poorest  giver  upon  the  same 

level  with  the  richest.  South. 

The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear.  Dryden. 

Behold  the  coward  and  the  brave, 

All  make  oblations  at  this  shrine.  Swift. 

Oblecta'tion,  ob-lek-ta'shiin.  n.  s.  [_ob- 

lectatio,  Latin.]     Delight;  pleasure. 
To  O'BLIGATE,  ob'ie-gate.  v.  a.  [obiigo, 

Latin.]     To  bind  by  contract  or  duty. 
Obliga'tion,  ob-le-ga'shun.  n.  s.  [obliga- 
tion from  obligo,  Lat.  obligation,  Fr.] 

1 .  The  binding  power  of  any  oath,  vow, 
duty;  contract. 

Your  father  lost  a  father; 
That  father  his;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.  Shaksp. 

There  was  no  means  for  him  as  a  christian,  to  sa- 
tisfy all  obligations  both  to  God  and  man,  but  to  of- 
fer himself  for  a  mediator  of  an  accord  and  peace. 

Bacon. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  such 
creatures  should  be  under  the  obligation  of  accept- 
ing such  evidence,  as  in  itself  is  sufficient  for  their 
conviction.  Wilkins. 

The  better  to  satisfy  this  obligation,  you  have  ear- 
ly cultivated  the  genius  you  have  to  arms.       Dryd. 

No  ties  can  bind,  that  from  constraint  arise, 
Where  either's  fore'd  all  obligation  dies.  Granville. 

2.  An  act  which  binds  any  man  to  some 
performance. 

The  heir  of  an  obliged  person  is  not  bound  to 
make  restitution,  if  the  obligation  passed  only  by  a 
personal  act;  but  if  it  passed  from  his  person  to  his 
estate,  then  the  estate  passes  with  all  its  burthen. 

Taylor. 

3.  Favour  by  which  one  is  bound  to  gra- 
titude. 

Where  is  the  obligation  of  any  man's  making  me 
a  present  of  what  he  does  not  care  Cor  himself? 

/.'Estrange. 
So  quick  a  sense  did  the  Israelites  entertain  of  the 
merits  of  Gideon,  and  the  obligationhe  had  laid  up- 
on them,  that  they  tender  him  the  regal  and  here- 
ditary government  of  that  people.  South. 
Obligatory,  ob'le-ga-tur-e.612  adj.  [06- 
ligatoire,  Fr.  from  obligate.]    Imposing 
an  obligation;  binding;  coercive:  with  to 
or  on. 

And  concerning  the  lawfulness,  not  only  permis- 
sively,  but  whether  it  be  not  obligatory  to  christian 
princes  and  states.  Bacon. 

As  long  as  the  law  is  obligatory,  so  long  our  obe- 
dience is  due.  Taylor. 
A  people  long  used  to  hardships,  look  upon  them- 
selves as  creatures  at  mercy,  and  that  all  impositions 
laid  on  them  by  a  stronger  hand,  are  legal  and  ob- 
ligatory. Swift. 
If  this  patent  is  obligatory  on  them,  it  is  contrary 
to  acts  of  parliament,  and  therefore  void.       Swift. 
To  OBLFGE,  6-biidje',  or  6-bleedje'.1" 

v.  a.  \obliger,  French;  obligo,  Latin.] 
1.  To  bind;  to  impose  obligation;  to  com- 
pel to  something. 

All  these  have  moved  me,  and  some  of  them 
obliged  me  to  commend  these  my  labours  to  your 
grace's  patronage.  White. 

The  church  hath  been  thought  fit  to  be  called  ca- 
tholick,  in  reference  to  the  universal  obedience 
which  it  prescribeth;  both  in  regard  to  the  persons, 
obliging  men  of  all  conditions,  and  in  relation  to 
the  precepts,  requiring  the  performance  of  all  the 
evangelical  commands.  Pearson. 

Religion  obliges  men  to  the  practice  of  those  vir- 
tues which  conduce  lo  the  preservation  of  our  health. 

Tillotson. 

The  law  must  oblige  in  all  precepts,  or  in  none. 

If  it  oblige  in  all,  all  are  to  be  obeyed;  if  it  oblige 


in  none,  it  has  no  longer  the  authority  of  a  law. 

Rogers. 

2.  To  indebt;  to  lay  obligations  of  grati- 
tude. 

He  that  depends  upon  another,  must 
Oblige  his  honour  with  a  boundless  trust.       Waller. 

Since  love  obliges  not,  I  from  this  hour 
Assume  the  right  of  man's  despotic  power. 

Dryden. 

Vain  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled, 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 
But  dropt  from  heav'n,  and  of  a  nobler  kind: 
Reveal'd  religion  first  inform'd  thy  sight, 
And  reason  saw  not,  till  faith  sprung  the  light. 
Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heaven  would  soar, 
And  would  not  be  obliged  to  God  for  more.      Dryd. 

When  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train, 
When  all  th'  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain, 
She  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the  cell.  Pope. 

To  those  hills  we  are  obliged  for  all  our  metals, 
and  to  them  for  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  life.  Bentley. 

3.  To  please;  to  gratify. 
A  great  man  gets  more  by  obliging  his  ihferiour, 

than  by  disdaining  him ;  as  a  man  has  a  greater  ad- 
vantage by  sowing  and  dressing  his  ground,  than  he 
can  have  by  trampling  upon  it.  South. 

Some  natures  are  so  sour  and  so  ungrateful,  that 
they  are  never  to  be  obliged.  IS  Estrange. 

Happy  the  people  who  preserve  their  honour, 
By  the  same  duties  that  oblige  their  prince! 

Mdison . 

Oblige'e,  ob-le-jee'.  n.  $.  [from  oblige.] 
The  person  bound  by  a  legal  and  writ- 
ten contract. 

OBLi'GEMENT^-blidje'ment,  or  6-bleedje'- 
ment.  n.  s.  \_obligeme?it,  French.]  Ob- 
ligation. 

I  will  not  resist,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine 
or  human  obligement,  that  you  lay  upon  me.  Milton. 

Let  this  fair  princess  but  one  minute  stay, 
A  look  from  her  will  your  obligements  pay.     Dryd. 

Obli'ger,  6-bli'jur,  or  6-blee'jur.  n.  s. 
He  who  binds  by  contract. 

Obli'ging,  6-bli'jing,  or  6-blee'jing.  part, 
adj.  [obligeant,  French;  from  oblige.] 
Civil;  complaisant;  respectful;  enga- 
ging-. 

Nothing  could  be  more  obliging  and  respectful 
than  the  lion's  letter  was,  in  appearance;  but  there 
was  death  in  the  true  intent.  VEstrange. 

Monseigneur  Strozzi  has  many  curiosities,  and  is 
very  obliging  to  a  stranger  who  desires  the  sight  of 
them.  Mdison. 

Obliging  creatures!  make  me  see 
All  that  disgrae'd  my  betters,  met  in  me.         Pope. 

So  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged.  Pope. 

Obli'gingly,  6-bli'jing-le,  or  6-blee'jlng- 
le  adv.  [from  obliging.]  Civilly;  com- 
plaisantly. 

Eugenius  informs  me  very  obligingly,  that  he  ne- 
ver thought  he  should  have  disliked  any  passage  in 
my  paper.  Mdison. 

1  see  her  taste  each  nauseous  draught, 
And  so  obligingly  am  caught; 
I  bless  the  hand  from  whence  they  came, 
Nor  dare  distort  my  face  for  shame.  Swift. 

Obli'gingness,  6-bli'jing-nes,  or  6-blee'- 
jing-nes.  n.  s.  [from  obliging.] 

1.  Obligation;  force. 

They  look  into  them  not  to  weigh  the  obliging- 
ness, but  to  quarrel  the  difficulty  of  the  injunctions: 
not  to  direct  practice,  but  excuse  prevarications. 

Decay  of  Pitty. 

2.  Civility;  complaisance. 

Obliqua'tion,  6b-le-kwa'shun.  n.  s.  [ob- 
liquatio,  from  obliquo,  Lat.]     Declina- 
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tionfrom  straightness  or  perpendicular- 
ity; obliquity. 

The  change  made  by  the  obliquaiion  of  the  eyes 
is  least  in  colours  of  the  densest  than  in  thin  sub- 
stances. Newton. 
OBLl'QUE,  ob-likc'."8  41C  adj.  [oblique, 
French;  obliquus,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  direct;  not  perpendicular;  not  pa- 
rallel. 

One  by  his  view 
Mougbt  deem  him  born  with  ill-dispos'd  skies, 
When  oblique  Saturn  sat  in  the  house  of  th'  agonies. 

Spenser. 

If  sound  be  stopped  and  repercussed,  it  conieth 
about  on  the  other  side  in  an  oblique  line.     Bacon. 

May  they  not  pity  us,  condemn'd  to  bear 
The  various  heav'n  of  an  obliquer  sphere; 
While  by  fix'd  laws,  and  with  a  just  return, 
They  feel  twelve  hours  that  shade,  for  twelve  that 
burn.  Prior. 

Bavaria's  stars  must  be  accus'd  which  shone, 
That  fatal  day  the  mighty  work  was  done, 
With  rays  oblique  upon  the  Gallic  sun.  Prior. 

It  has  a  direction  oblique  to  that  of  the  former 
motion.  Cheyne. 

Criticks  form  a  general  character  from  the  obser- 
yation  of  particular  errors,  taken  in  their  own  ob- 
lique or  imperfect  views;  which  is  as  unjust,  as  to 
make  a  judgment  of  the  beauty  of  a  man's  body, 
from  the  shade  it  cast  in  such  and  such  a  position. 

Broome. 

2.  Not  direct;  indirect;  by  a  side  glance. 

Has  he  given  the  lie 
In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  semicircle, 
Or  direct  parallel;  you  must  challenge  him. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  [In  grammar.]  Any  case  in  nouns  ex- 
cept the  nominative. 

Obli'quely,  ob-like'le.  adv.  [from  ob- 
lique.^ 

1.  Not  directly;  not  perpendicularly. 

Of  meridian  altitude,  it  hath  but  twenty-three 
degrees,  so  that  it  plays  but  obliquely  upon  us,  and 
as  the  sun  doth  about  the  twenty-third  of  January. 

Brown. 
Declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray.        Pope. 

2.  Not  in  the  immediate  or  direct  mean- 
ing. 

They  haply  might  admit  the  truths  obliquely  le- 
velled, which  bashfulness  persuadeth  not  to  enquire 
for.  Fell. 

His  discourse  tends  obliquely  to  the  detracting 
from  others,  or  the  extolling  of  himself.     Mdison. 

Obli'queness,  6b-like'nes.  >    n.  s.    [obli- 
OBLi'quiTV,  ob-lik'we-te.    5       quite,  Fr. 
fro-m  oblique.] 

1.  Deviation  from  physical  rectitude;  de- 
viation from  parallelism  or  perpendicu- 
larity. 

Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Mov'd  contrary  with  tuwart  obliquities.        Milton. 

2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude. 

There  is  in  rectitude,  beauty;  as  contrariwise  in 
obliquity,  deformity.  Hooker. 

Count  Rodophill,  cut  out  for  government  and 
high  affairs,  and  balancing  all  matters  in  the  scale 
•f  his  high  understanding,  hath  rectified  all  obli- 
quities. Jibuti. 

For  a  rational  creature  to  conform  himself  to  the 
will  of  God  in  all  things,  Carrie*  in  it  a  rational  rec- 
titude or  goodness;  und  to  disobey  or  oppose  his 
will  in  any  tliinjr,  imports  a  moral  obliquity.  South. 
To  OBLITERATE,  6b-lit'ter-rate.  v.  a. 
[oblitcro,  ob  and  litera,  Latin.] 

1.  To  efface  any  thing  written. 

2.  To  wear  out;  to  destroy;  to  efface. 

Wars  and  desolations  obliterate  many  ancient 
monuments.  title, 


Let  men  consider  themselves  as  ensnared  in  that 
unhappy  contract,  which  has  rendered  them  part  of 
the  devil's  possession,  and  contrive  how  they  may  ob- 
literate that  reproach,  aud  disentangle  their  mortga- 
ged souls.  Decay  of  Piety. 
These  simple  ideas  the  understanding  can  no  more- 
refuse  to  have,  or  alter,  or  blot  them  out,  than  a 
mirrour  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images, 
which  the  objects  set  before  it  produce.         Locke. 

Obliteration,  ob-lit-ter-ra'shun.  n.  s. 
[obliteratio,  Lat.]  Effaceinent;  extinc- 
tion. 

Considering  the  casualties  of  wars,  transmigra- 
tions, especially  that  of  the  general  flood,  there 
might  probably  be  an  obliteration  of  all  those  mo- 
numents of  antiquity  that  ages  precedent  at  some 
time  have  yielded.  Hale. 

Obli'vion,  6-bliv've-un.113  n.  s.  [oblivio, 
Latin.] 

1.  Forgetfulness;  cessation  of  remem- 
brance. 

Water  drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up, 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  shouldst  have  heard  many  things  of  worthy 
memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou 
return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave.         Shakspeare. 

Knowledge  is  made  by  oblivion,  and  to  purchase 
a  clear  and  warrantable  body  of  truth,  we  must 
forget  and  part  with  much  we  know.  Brown. 

Can  they  imagine  that  God  has  therefore  forgot 
their  sins,  because  they  are  not  willing  to  remem- 
ber them  ?  Or  will  they  measure  his  pardon  by  their 
own  oblivion.  South. 

Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  be  set; 
But  'tis  our  king's  perfection  to  forget.        Dryden. 

2.  Amnesty;  general  pardon  of  crimes  in 
a  state. 

By  the  act  of  oblivion,  all  offences  against  the 
crown,  and  all  particular  trespasses  between  sub- 
ject and  subject,  were  pardoned,  remitted,  and  ut- 
terly extinguished.  Davies. 

Obli'vious,  6-bliv've-us.  adj.  [obliviosus, 
Lat.]  Causing  forgetfulness. 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom.  Shakspeare. 

The  British  souls 
Exult  to  see  the  crowding  ghosts  descend 
Unnumber'd;  well  aveng'd,  they  quit  the  cares 
Of  mortal  life,  and  drink  th'  oblivious  lake.  Philips. 

Oh  born  to  see  what  none  can  see  awake ! 
Behold  the  wonders  of  th'  oblivious  lake.        Pope. 

OBLO'NG,  ob'long.    adj.    [oblong,  Fr. 
oblongus,  Latin.]     Longer  than  broad; 
the    same  with  a   rectangle   parallelo- 
gram, whose  sides  are  unequal.  Harris. 
The  best  figure  of  a  garden  I  esteem  an  oblong 
upon  a  descent.  Temple's  Miscellanies. 

Every  particle,  supposing  them  globular  or  not 
very  oblong,  would  be  above  nine  million  times 
their  own  length,  from  any  other  particle.   Bentley. 
Oblo'ngly,  6b'16ng-le.    adv.    [from    ob- 
long.]   In  an  oblong  form. 

The  surface  of  the  temperate  climates  is  larger 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  globe  of  our  earth 
or  of  the  planets,  been  either  spherical,  or  oblongly 
spheroidical.  Cheyne. 

Oblo'ngness,  ob'l&ng-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
oblong.]     The  state  of  being  oblong. 

O'bloquy,  ob'lo-kwe.315  n.  s.  [obloquor, 

Latin.] 
1.  Censorious  speech;  blame;  slander;  re- 
proach. 

Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed  us  from  being 
deservedly  subject  unto  that  bitter  kind  of  obloquy, 
whereby  as  the  church  of  Rome  doth,  under  the 
colour  of  love  towards  those  things  which  be  harm- 


less, maintain  extremely  most  hurtful  corrupt 
so  we  peradventure  .night  be  upbraided,  that  undei 
colour  of  hatred  towards  those  thing1  that  are  cor- 
rupt, we,  arc  on   the  other  side  as  extreme,  even 
against  most  harmless  ordinances.  I  tocher. 

Here  new  aspersions,  with  new  cbloquier. 
Are  laid  on  old  deserts.  Daniel's  Civil  Wcr, 

Canst  thou  with  impious  obloqvy  condemn 
The  just  decree  of  God,  pronouue'd  and  sworn? 

MUt&l 

Shall  names,  that  made  your  city  the  glory  oi 
the  earth,  be  mentioned  with  obloquy  and  detra 
tion?  Mdison. 

Every  age  might  perhaps  produce  one  or  two 
true  geniuses,  if  they  were  not  sunk  under  the  cen- 
sure and  obloquy  of  plodding,  servile,  imitating  pe- 
dants. Swift 
2.  Cause  of  reproach;  disgrace.    Not  pro- 
per. 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  th'  world 
In  me  to  lose.  Shakspeare. 

Obmute'scence,  6b-mu-tes'sense510  n.  s. 
[from    obmutexco,    Latin.]      Loss    of 
speech. 
A  vehement  fear  often  prodaceth  ohnutescence. 

Bi  own. 

OBNO'XIOUS,  6b-nok'shus.  adj.  [ob- 
noxius,  Latin.] 

1.  Subject. 

1  propound  a  character  of  justice  in  a  middle 
form,  between  the  speculative  discourse  of  philoso- 
phers, and  the  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied 
and  obnoxious  to  their  particular  laws.  Bacon. 

2.  Liable  to  punishment. 
All  are  obnoxious,  and  this  faulty  land, 

Like  fainting  Hester,  does  before  you  stand, 
Watching  your  sceptre.  tYaller. 

We  know  ourselves  obnoxious  to  God's  severe 
justice,  and  that  he  is  a  God  of  mercy  and  hateth 
sin;  and  that  we  might  not  have  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  unwillingness  to  forgive,  he  hath  sent  his  only 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  by  his  dismal  sufferings 
and  cursed  death,  to  expiate  our  offences.  Calamy. 

Thy  name,  O  Varus,  if  the  kinder  pow'rs 
Preserve  our  plains,  and  shield  the  Mantuan  tow'rs, 
Obnoxious  by  Cremona's  neighb'ring  crime, 
The  wings  of  swans,  and  stronger  pinion'd  rhime 
Shall  raise  aloft.  Dryden. 

3.  Reprehensible;  not  of  sound  reputation. 
Conceiving  it  most  reasonable  to  search  for  pri- 
mitive truth  in  the  primitive  writers,  and  not  to  suf- 
fer his  understanding  to  be  prepossest  by  the  con- 
trived and  interested  schemes  of  modern,  and  withal 
obnoxious  authors.  Fell. 

4.  Liable;  exposed. 
Long  hostility  had  made  their  friendship  weak  in 

itself,  and  more  obnoxious  to  jealousies  and  dis- 
trusts. Hsffoard. 

But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to?  who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soar'd;  obyioxious  first  or  last, 
To  basest  things.  Milton. 

Beasts  lie  down, 
To  dews  obnoxious  on  the  grassy  floor.         Dryden. 

They  leave  the  government  a  trunk  naked,  de- 
fenceless, and  obnoxious  to  every  storm.  Davenant. 

Obno'xiously,  obnok'shus-ie.  adv. [from 
ubn.oxious.~y  In  a  state  of  subjection;  in 
the  state  of  one  liable  to  punishment. 

Obno'xiousness,  ob-nok'shils-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  obnoxious.']  Subjection;  liable- 
ness  to  punishment. 

To  Obxu'bilate,  6b-nu'bc-Iate.  v.  a.  [ob- 
nubilo,  Lat.]  To  cloud;  to  obscure. 

O'bole,  6b'61e.643541  n.  s.  [obolus,  Latin.] 
In  pharmacy,  twelve  grains.  Ainsivorth. 

Obbe'ttion,  obrep'slmn.  n.  s.  [cbrefitio, 
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Lat.]  The  act  of  creeping  on  with  se- 
crecy or  by  surprise. 

To  Obro'gate,  6b-r6'gate.  v.  a.  [obrogo, 
Lat.]  To  proclaim  a  contrary  law  for 
the  dissolution  of  tiie  former.  Diet. 

OBSCE'NE,  6b-seeiV.  adj.  [obscene,  Fr. 
obsccenus,  Latin. J 

1.  Immodest;  not  agreeable  to  chastity  of 
mind;  causing  lewd  ideas. 

Cheraos  th'  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons.    Milt. 

Words  that  were  once  chaste,  by  frequent  use 

grow  obscene  and  uncleanly.  Watts. 

2.  Offensive;  disgusting. 

A  girdle  foul  with  grease  binds  his  obscene  attire. 

Dryden. 

Home  as  they  went  the  sad  discourse  renew'd, 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursu'd, 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd.    Dryden. 

3.  Inauspicious;  iii-omentd. 

Care  shuns  thy  walks,  as  at  the  chearful  light 
The  groaning  ghosts,  and  birds  obscene  take  flight. 

Di  yden. 
It  is  the  sun's  fate   like  your's,  to  be  displeasing 
to  owls  and  obscene  animals,  who  cannot  bear  his 
lustre.  Pope's  Letters. 

Obsce'nely,  ob-seen'le.  adv.  [from  ob- 
scene.^] In  an  impure  and  unchaste 
manner. 
Obsce'neness,  ob-seeii'iies.1511  ?  n.  s.  \_ob- 
Obsce'nity,  6b-s£n'ne-te.611  $  scenite, 
French,  from  obsceneJ]  Impurity  of 
thought  or  language;  unchastity;  lewd- 
ness. 

Mr.  Cowley  asserts  plainly,  that  obscenity  has  no 
place  in  wit.  Dryden. 

Those  fables  were  tempered  with  the  Italian  se- 
verity, and  free  from  any  note  of  infamy  or  obscene- 
ness.  Dryden. 

Thou  art  wickedly  devout, 
In  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  of  day, 
To  wash  th'  obscenities  of  night  away.         Dryden. 

No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find, 
Tho'  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind.  Pope. 
Obscura'tion,   6b-sku-ra'shun.  n.  s.  \ob- 
scuratio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  darkening. 

2.  A  state  of  being  darkened. 

As  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their  obscuration  or  Obscu'reness,  6b-skure'nes. 
change  of  colour  happens  commonly   before  the    .  ,  „,      ,  ,.    .     , 

eruption  of  a  fiery  mountain.  Burnet.   Obscu  rity,  ob-sku  re-te. 


eruptu 


of  Falstaft's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once  dis- 
play to  the  night  Sh-akspeare. 

Sudden  the  thunder  blackens  all  the  sides, 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  surges  roll 
Mountains  on  mountains,  and  obscure  the  pole. 

Pope. 

2.  To  make  less  visible. 

What  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  ray  shames? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love, 
And  I  should  be  obscured.  Shakspeare. 

Thinking  by  this  retirement  to  obscure  himself 
from  God,  he  infringed  the  omnisciency  and  essen- 
tial ubiquity  of  his  Maker.  Brown. 
5.  To  make  less  intelligible. 

By  private  consent  it  hath  been  used  in  dangerous 
times  to  obscure  writing,  and  make  it  hard  to  be 
read  by  others  not  acquainted  with  the  intrigue. 

holder. 
There  is  scarce  any  duty  which  has  been  so  ob- 
scured by  the  writings  of  learned  men,  as  this. 

Wake. 

4.  To  make  less  glorious,  beautiful,  or  il- 
lustrious. 

Think'st  thou,  vain  spirit,  thy  glories  are  the  same, 
And  seest  not  sin  obscures  thy  godlike  frame? 
I  know  thee  now,  by  thy  ungrateful  pride, 
That  shows  me  what  thy  faded  looks  did  hide. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  conceal;  to  make  unknown. 
0  might  I  here 

In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade 
Obscur'd,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  sun  or  starlight,  spread  their  umbrage  broad. 

Miltcn. 
Obscu'rely,  6b-skure'le.  adv.  [from  ob- 
scure.^ 

1.  Not  brightly;  not  luminously;  darkly. 

2.  Out  of  sight;  privately;  without  notice; 
not  conspicuously. 

Such  was  the  rise  of  this  prodigious  fire, 
Which  in  mean  buildings  first  obscurely  bred, 
From  thence  did  soon  to  open  streets  aspire.  Dryd. 

There  live  retir'd, 
Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good.  Jlddison. 

Not  clearly;  not  plainly;  darkly  to  the 
mind. 

The  woman's  seed  at  first  obscurely  told, 
Now  amplier  known,  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord. 

Milton 

s.    [ob- 

scuritas, 
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OBSCU'RE,  6b-skure'.  adj.  [obscur,  Fr. 
obscurus,  Lat.] 

1.  Dark;  unenlightened;  gloomy;  hinder- 
ing sight. 

Whoso  curseth  his  father  or  mother,  his  lamp 
shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness.  Proverbs. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss, 
And  thro'  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way.  Milton. 

2.  Living  in  the  dark. 

The  obscure  bird  clamour'd  the  live-long  night. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Not  easily  intelligible;  abstruse;  diffi- 
cult. 

I  explain  some  of  the  most  obscure  passages,  and 
those  which  are  most  necessary  to  be  understood, 
and  this  according  to  the  manner  wherein  he  used 
to  express  himself.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  noted;  not  observable. 

He  says,  that  he  is  an  obscure  person;  one,  I  sup- 
pose, that  is  in  the  dark.  Atterbury. 

To  Obscu're,  6b-skure'.  v.   a.  [obscuro, 

Latin."] 
1 .  To  darken;  to  make  dark. 

They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by  Heme's 

oak,  with  obscured  light;  which  at  the  very  instant 


Lat.  obscurite,  French.] 

1 .  Darkness;  want  of  light. 

Lo!  a  day  of  darkness  and  obscurity t  tribulation 
and  anguish  upon  the  earth.  Esther. 

Should  Cynthia  quit  thee,  Venus,  and  each  star, 
It  would  not  form  one  thought  dark  as  mine  are: 
I  could  lend  them  obscureness  now,  and  say, 
Outof  myself  there  should  be  no  more  day.  Donne. 

2.  Unnoticed  state;   privacy. 

You  are  not  for  obscurity  design'd, 
But  like  the  sun,  must  cheer  all  human  kind. 

Dryden. 
3.  Darkness  of  meaning. 

Not  to  mention  that  obscureness  that  attends  pro- 
phetick  raptures,  there  are  divers  things  knowable 
by  the  bare  light  of  nature,  which  yet  are  so  uneasy 
to  be  satisfactorily  understood  by  our  imperfect  in- 
tellects, that  let  them  be  delivered  in  the  clearest 
expressions,  the  notions  themselves  will  yet  appear 
obscure.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

That  this  part  of  sacred  scripture  had  difficulties 
in  it,  many  causes  of  obscurity  did  readily  occur  to 
me.  Locke 

What  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  infi- 
nity, lies  in  obscurity,  and  has  the  undeterminate 
confusion  of  a  negative  idea,  wherein  I  know  I  do 
not  comprehend  all  I  would,  it  being  too  large  for 
a  finite  capacity.  Locke. 

Obsecra'tion,  ob-se-kra'shun.  n.  s.  [ob- 


secratio,  from  obsecro,  Lat.]    Entreaty; 
supplication. 

That  these  were  comprehended  under  the  sacra, 
is  manifest  from  the  old  form  of  obsecration. 

Stilling  fleet. 

O'bsequies,  ob'se-kwiz.283  n.  s.  [obse- 
quies, French;  I  know  not  whether  this 
word  be  not  anciently  mistaken  for  exe- 
quies, exequies,  Latin:  this  word,  how- 
ever, is  apparently  derived  from  obse- 
quium.^ 
1.  Funeral  rites;  funeral  solemnities. 

There  was  Dorilaus  valiantly  requiting  his  friends' 
help,  in  a  great  battle  deprived  of  life,  his  obsequies 
being  not  more  solemnized  by  the  tears  of  his  par- 
takers, than  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  Sidney. 

Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  dost  remain, 
Accept  this  latest  favour  at  my  hand; 
That  living  honour'd  thee,  and  being  dead, 
With  fun'ral  obsequies  adorn  thy  tomb.  Shakspeare. 

I  spare  the  widows'  tears,  their  woeful  cries, 
And  howling  at  their  husbands'  obsequies; 
How  Theseus  at  these  fun'rals  did  assist, 
And  with  what  gifts  the  mourning  dames  dismist. 

Dryden. 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd, 
I  will,  myself, 
Be  the  chief  mourner  at  his  obsequies.         Dryden. 

Alas!  poor  Poll,  my  Indian  talker  dies, 
Go  birds  and  celebrate  his  obsequies.  Creech. 

It  is  found  in  the  singular,  perhaps  more 

properly. 

Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me, 
Or  to  thyself,  sing  thine  own  obsequy.        Crashaw. 

Him  I'll  solemnly  attend, 
With  silent  obsequy  and  funeral  train, 
Home  to  his  father's  house.  Milton. 

OBSEQUIOUS,      6b-se'kwe-us.      adj. 

[[from  obsrquium,  Latin.] 
1.  Obedient;  compliant;  not  resisting. 

Adore  not  so  the  rising  son,  that  you  forget  the 
father,  who  raised  you  to  this  height;  nor  be  you  so 
obsequious  to  the  father,  that  you  give  just  cause  to 
the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him.         Bacon. 

At  his  command  th'  up-rooted  hills  retir'd 
Each  to  his  place;  they  heard  his  voice,  and  went 
Obsequious.  Milton. 

I  follow'd  her;  she  what  was  honour  knew, 
And,  with  obsequious  majesty,  approv'd 
My  pleaded  reason.  Milton- 

See  how  th'  obsequious  wind  and  liquid  air 
The  Theban  swan  does  upward  bear.  Cowley. 

A  genial  cherishing  heat  acts  so  upon  the  fit  and 
obsequious  matter,  as  to  organize  and  fashion  it  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  its  own  nature.    Boyle. 

His  servants  weeping, 
Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither.  Addison. 

The  vote  of  an  assembly,  which  we  cannot  re- 
concile to  public  good,  has  been  conceived  in  a  pri- 
vate brain,  afterwards  supported  by  an  obsequious 
party.  Sioift. 

In  Shaks/icare,  it  seems  to  signify,  fu- 
neral; such  as  the  rites  of  funerals  re- 
quire. 

Your  father  lost  a  father; 
That  father  his;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.  Hamlet. 

Obse'quiously,     6b-se'kwe-i\s-le.     adv. 
[from  obsequious.^ 

1.  Obediently;  with  compliance. 
They  rise,  and  with  respectful  awe, 

At  Hie  word  giv'n,  obsequiously  withdraw.  Dryden. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  any  one  should 

readily  and  obsequiously  quit  his  own  opinion,  and 

embrace  ours  with  a  blind  resignation.  Locke. 

2.  In  Shaksfieare  it  signifies,  with  funeral 
rites;  with  reverence  for  the  dead. 

I  a  while  obsequiously  lament 
The  untimely  faH  of  virtuous  Lancaster.  Rich.  III. 
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Obse'quiousness,  6b-se'kwe-us-n6s.  n.  s. 
[from  obsequious.]  Obedience;  compli- 
ance. 

They  apply  themselves  both  to  his  interest  and 
humour,  with  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  obsequious- 
ness, the  surest  and  the  readiest  way  to  advance  a 
man.  South. 

Obse'rvable,  ob-zer'va-bl.  adj.  [from 
observo,  Lat.]  Remarkable;  eminent; 
sue  I)  as  may  deserve  notice. 

They  do  bury  their  dead  with  observable  ceremo- 
nies. Mbot. 
These  proprieties  affixed  unto  bodies  from  consi- 
derations deduced  from  cast,  west,  or  those  observa- 
ble points  of  the  sphere,  will  not  be  justified  from 
such  foundations.  Brown. 
1  took  a  just  account  of  every  observable  circum- 
stance of  the  earth,  stone,  metal,  or  other  matter, 
from  the  surface  quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  and  entered  it  carefully  into  a  journal. 

Woodward. 
The  great  and  more  observable  occasions  of  exer- 
cising our  courage,  occur  but  seldom.  Rogers. 
Obse'rvably,  6l>-zer'va-bie.  adv.  [from 
observable.]     In    a  manner  worthy  of 
note. 

It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky,  as 
is  observably  recorded  in  some  histories.        Brown. 
Obse'kvance,    6b-zer'vanse.     n.    s.    [ob- 
servance, French;  observo,  Latin.] 

1.  Respect;  ceremonial  reverence. 

In  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  on  the  morn  of  May.         Shaksp. 

Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolv'd  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May.      Dryden. 

2.  Religious  rite. 

Some  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  of  reli- 
gion as  consisting  in  a  few  easy  observances,  and 
never  lay  the  least  restraint  on  the  business  or  diver- 
sions of  this  life. 

3.  Attentive  practice. 

Use  all  th'  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam.  Shakspeare. 

Love  rigid  honesty 
And  strict  observance  of  impartial  laws.  Roscommon. 
If  the  divine  laws  were  proposed  to  our  observance, 
with  no  other  motive  than  the  advantages  attending 
it,  they  would  be  little  more  than  an  advice. 

Rogers'1  Sermons. 

4.  Rule  of  practice. 

There  are  other  strict  observances; 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Careful  obedience. 

We  must  attend  our  Creator  in  all  those  ordi- 
nances which  he  has  prescribed  to  the  observance  of 
his  church.  Rogers. 

6.  Observation;  attention. 

There  can  be  no  observation  or  experience  of 
greater  certainty,  as  to  the  increase  of  mankind, 
than  the  strict  and  vigilant  observance  of  the  calcula- 
tions and  registers  of  the  bills  of  births  and  deaths. 

Hale. 

7.  Obedient  regard;  reverential  attention. 

Having  had  such  experience  of  his  fidelity  and 

obsen-ance  abroad,  he  found  himself  engaged  in 

honour  0  support  him.  Wotton. 

Observant,  ob-zei'vant.  adj.  [observans, 

Latin.] 

1.  Attentive:  diligent;  watchful. 

These  writers,  which  gave  themselves  to  follow 
and  imitate  others,  were  observant  spectators  of 
those  masters  they  admired.  Raleigh. 

Wand'ring  from  clime  to  clime  observant  stray'd, 
Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  survcy'd. 

Pope. 

2.  Obedient,  respectful:  with  of. 
We  are  told  how  obsei-vant  Alexander  was  o/his 


Rogers. 


3.  Respectfully  attentive:  with  of. 

She  now  observant  o/the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sun-set  of  thy  various  day.        Pope. 

4.  Meanly  dutiful;  submissive. 

How  could  the  most  base  men  attain  to  honour 
but  by  such  an  observant  slavish  course.       Raleigh. 

Obse'rvant,  6b-zeYvant.  n.  s.  [This 
word  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
in  S/iaks/ieare.']  A  slavish  attendant. 
Not  in  use. 

These  kind  of  knaves  in  this  plainness, 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 

Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shakspeare. 

Observa'tion,  6b-z£r-va'shun.  n.  s.  [ob- 
servatio,  from  observo;  Latin;  observa- 
tion, French.] 

1.  The  act  of  observing,  noting,  or  re- 
marking. 

These  cannot  he  infused  by  observation,  because 
they  are  the  rules  by  which  men  take  their  first  ap- 
prehensions and  observations  of  things;  as  the  being 
of  the  rule  must  be  before  its  application  to  the 
thing  directed  by  it.  South. 

The  rules  of  our  practice  are  taken  from  the 
conduct  of  such  persons  as  fall  within  our  observa- 
tion. Rogers. 

2.  Notion  gained  by  observing;  note;  re- 
mark; animadversion. 

In  matters  of  human  prudence,  we  shall  find  the 
greatest  advantage  by  making  wise  observations  on 
our  conduct,  and  of  the  events  attending  it.     Watts. 

3.  Obedience;  ritual  practice. 

He  freed  and  delivered  the  christian  church  from 
the  external  observation  and  obedience  of  all  such 
legal  precepts,  as  were  not  simply,  and  formally 
moral.  White. 

n.   s. 


master  Aristotle. 


Digby. 


Observa'tor,  6b-zer-va/tnr.1G6 

[observateur,  Fr.  from  observo,  Latin.] 
One  that  observes;  a  remarker. 

The  observator  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  hath 
given  us  the  best  account  of  the  number  that  late 
plagues  have  swept  away.  Hale. 

She  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste,  you  say, — 
Good  observator,  not  so  fast  away.  Dryden. 

Obse'rvatory,  6b-zeY-vatur-re.612  n.  s. 
[observatoire,  Fr.]  A  place  built  for 
astronomical  observations. 

Another  was  found  near  the  observatory  in  Green- 
wich Park.  Woodward. 

To  OBSE'RVE,  ob-z&vv'.  v.  a.  [observer, 
Fr.  observo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  watch;  to  regard  attentively. 
Remember,  that  as  thine  eye  observes  others,  so 

art  thou  observed  by  angels  and  by  men.       Taylor. 

2.  To  find  by  attention;  to  note. 
It  is  observed,  that  many  men  who  have  seemed 

to  repent  when  they  have  thought  death  approach- 
ing, have  yet,  after  it  hath  pleased  God  to  restore 
them  to  health,  been  as  wicked,  perhaps  worse,  as 
ever  they  were  Duty  of  Man. 

If  our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from  the  power  we 
observe  in  ourselves  of  repeating  without  end  our 
own  ideas,  it  may  be  demanded  why  we  do  not  at- 
tribute infinity  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  these  of 
space  and  duration.  Locke. 

One  may  observe  them  discourse  and  reason 
pretty  well,  of  several  other  things,  before  they  can 
tell  twenty.  Locke. 

3.  To  regard  or  keep  religiously. 
A  night  to  be  much  observed  unto  the  Lord,  for 

bringing  them  out  of  Egypt.  Exodus. 

4.  To  practise  rituaiiy. 
In  the  days  of  Enoch,  people  observed  not  circum- 
cision, or  the  sabbath.  While. 

5.  To  obey;  to  follow. 
7b  Obse'rve,  ob-zSrv'.  v,  n. 
1 .  To  be  attentive. 


Observing  men  may  many  form  judgments  hy 
the  rules  of  similitude  and  proportion,  where  causes 
and  effects  arc  not  entirely  the  same.  Watts. 

2.  To  make  a  remark. 

I  observe,  that  when  we  have  an  action  against 
any  man,  we  must  for  all  that  look  upon  him  as  our 
neighbour,  and  love  him  as  ourselves,  paying  him 
all  that  justice,  peace  and  charity,  which  ure  due 
to  all  persons.  Ketllewell. 

Wherever  I  have  found  her  notes  to  be  wholly 
another's,  which  is  the  case  of  some  hundreds,  I 
have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  without  ob- 
serving upon  it.  Pope. 
Observer,  6b-zerv'ur.  n.  s.  [from  ob- 
serve.^ 

1.  One   who  looks  vigilantly  on  persons 
and  things;  close  remarker. 

He  reads  much; 
He  is  a  great  observer;  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men.  Shakspeare . 

Augelo, 
There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
That  to  th'  observer  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold.  Shaksjycare. 

Careful  observers  may  foretel  the  hour, 
By  sure  prognostic  when  to  dread  a  show'r.    Swift. 

2.  One  who  looks  on;  the  beholder. 
If  a  slow  pae'd  star  had  stol'n  away, 

From  the  observer's  marking,  he  might  stay 
Three  hundred  years  to  see't  again.  Donne. 

Company,  he  thinks,  lessens  the  shame  of  vice, 
by  sharing  it;  and  therefore,  if  he  cannot  wholly 
avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer,  he  hopes  to  distract 
it  at  least  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects.  South. 

Sometimes  purulent  matter  may  be  discharged 
from  the  glands  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe-, 
while  the  lungs  are  sound  and  uninfected,  which 
now  and  then  has  imposed  on  undistinguishing  06- 
servers.  Blackmore. 

3.  One  who  keeps  any  law,  or  custom,  or 
practice. 

Many  nations  are  superstitious,  and  diligent  ob- 
servers of  old  customs,  which  they  receive  by  tra- 
dition from  their  parents,  by  recording  of  their 
bards  and  chronicles.  Spenser. 

The  king  after  the  victory,  as  one  that  had  been 
bred  under  a  devout  mother,  and  was  in  his  nature 
a  great  observer  of  religious  forms,  caused  Te  De- 
um  to  be  solemnly  sung  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army  upon  the  place.  Bacon. 

He  was  so  strict  an  observer  of  his  word,  that  no 
consideration  whatever  could  make  him  break  it. 

Prior. 

Himself  often  read  useful  discourses  to  his  ser- 
vants on  the  Lord's  day,  of  which  he  was  always  a 
very  strict  and  solemn  observer.  Jitterbury. 

Obse'rvingly,  6b-zer'ving-le.  adv.  [from 
observing.]  Attentively;  carefully. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observii.gly  distil  it  out.      Shakspeare. 

Obse'ssion,  6b-sesh'un.  n.  s.   [obscssio, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  besieging. 

2.  The  first  attack  of  Satan,  antecedent  to 
possession. 

Obsi'dional,  6b-sid'e-un-al,  or  6b-sid'je- 
un-al.293  adj.  [obsidionalis,  Latin.]   Be- 
longing to  a  siege.  Diet. 
O'BSOLETE,  ob'so-lete.  adj.  [obsoletus, 
Lat.]    U  orn  out  of  use;    disused;   un- 
fashionable. 
Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when  they 
are  more  sounding,  or  more  significant  than  those 
in  practice.                                                    Drijden. 
What  if  there  be  an  old  dormant  statute  or  two 
against  him,  are  they  not  now  obsolete?  Swift. 
0'BsoLETENEss,6b's6-iele-nfis.  n.s.  [from 
obsolete.]    State  of  being  worn  out  of 
use;  unfashionableness. 
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O  15STACLE,  6b'sta-kl.«05  n.  s.  [obstacle, 
Fr  obstaculum,  Latin.]  Something  op- 
posed; hinderance;  obstruction. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  sbame-faced  spirit, 
That  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom;  it  fills 
One  full  of  obstacles.  Shakspeare. 

If  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 
As  the  right  reverence  and  due  of  birth.  Shaksp. 
Disparity  in  age  seems  a  greater  obstacle  to  an 
intimate  friendship  than  inequality  of  fortune.  For 
the  humours,  business,  and  diversions,  of  young  and 
old,  are  generally  very  different.  Collier. 

Some  conjectures  about  the  origin  of  mountains 
and  islands  1  am  obliged  to  look  into,  that  they  may 
not  remain  as  obstacles  to  the  less  skilful. 

Woodward. 

What  more  natural  and  usual  obstacle,  to  those 

who  take  voyages,  than  winds  and  storms.       Pope. 

Obstetrica'tion,        ob-stet-tre-ka'shun. 

n.  s.  [from  obstetricor,  Lat.]  The  office 

of  a  midwife. 

Obste'trick,  6b-slet'trik.509  adj.  [from 

obsletrix,  Latin.]  Midwifish;  befitting  a 

midwife;  doing  the  midwife's  office. 

There  all  the  learn'd  shall  at  the  labour  stand, 
And  Douglas  lend  his  soft  obstetrkk  hand.  Pope. 
O'bstinacy,  6b'ste-i:a-se.  n.s.  [obstina- 
tion,  Fr.  obstinalio,  Latin;  from  obsti- 
nate.^ Stubbornness;  contumacy;  perti- 
nacy;  persistency. 

Chusing  rather  to  use  extremities,  which  might 
drive  men  to  desperate  obstinacy,  than  apply  mode- 
irate  remedies.  King  Charles. 
Most  writers  use  their  words  loosely  and  uncertain- 
ly, and  do  not  make  plain  and  clear  deductions  of 
words  one  from  another,  which  were  not  difficult  to 
do,  did  they  not  find  it  convenient  to  shelter  their 
ignorance,  or  obstinacy,  under  the  obscurity  of  their 
terms.  Locke. 

What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear, 

From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate  or  fear.      Pope. 

0'BSTiNATR,6b'ste-nate.91  adj.  [obsti- 

natus,  Latin.]  Stubborn;  contumacious; 

fixed  in  resolution.    Absolutely  used,  it 

has  an  ill   sense;   but   relatively,  it  is 

neutral. 

The  queen  is  obstinate, 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  t'  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  try'd  by't.  Shakspeare. 

Yield, 
Except  you  mean  with  obstinate  repulse, 
To  slay  your  sov'reign.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  known  great  cures  done  by  obstinate  reso- 
lutions of  drinking  no  wine .  Temple. 

Her  father  did  not  fail  to  find, 
In  all  she  spoke,  the  greatness  of  her  mind; 
Ytt  thought  she  was  not  obstinate  to  die, 
Nor  deem'd  the  death  she  promis'd  was  so  nigh. 

Dryden. 
Look  on  Simo's  mate; 
No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate.  Pope. 

O'bstinately,  ob'ste-nate-le.  adv.  [from 
obstinate.]  Stubbornly;  inflexibly;  with 
unshaken  determination. 

Pembroke  abhorred  the  war  as  obstinately  as  he 
loved  hunting  and  hawking.  Clarendon. 

A  Greek  made  himself  their  prey, 
T'  impose  on  their  belief,  and  Troy  betray; 
Fix'd  on  his  aim,  and  obstinately  bent 
To  die  undaunted,  or  to  circumvent.  Dryden. 

The  man  lesoiv'd,  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
IflfleJttWe  (o  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 
Can  the  rude  rabble's  influence  despise.     Mdison. 

My  spouse  maintains  her  royal  trust, 
Tho'  tempted  chaste,  and  obstinately  just.       Pope. 

O'bstinateness,    ob'ste-nate-nes.    n.    s, 

[from  obstinate.1  Stubbornness. 
Obstipa'tion,  ob-ste-pa'shun.  n.  s.  ["from 


obstifio,  Lat.]     The  act  of  stopping  up 
any  passage. 
Obstre'perous,  ob-str^p'peT-us.  adj.  [ob- 
strefierus, Lat.]  Loud;  clamorous;  noisy; 
turbulent;  vociferous. 

These  obstreperous  scepticks  are  the  bane  of  di- 
vinity, who  are  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
that  they  raise  daily  new  disputes.  Howel. 

These  obstreperous  villains  shout,  and  know  not 
for  what  they  make  a  noise.  Dryden. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  obstrepe- 
rous approbation,  but  repair  at  their  own  cost  what- 
ever damages  he  makes.  Mdison. 
Obstre'ferously,      6b-strep'per-rus-le. 
adv.  [from  obstreperous.]  Loudly;  cla- 
morously; noisily. 
OBSTRE'pERousNESs,6b-strep'per-rus-nes. 
n.  s.   [from    obstreperous.]    Loudness; 
clamour;  noise;  turbulence. 
Obstruction,  6b-strik'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
obstrictus,  Lat.]  Obligation;  bond. 

He  hath  full  right  t'  exempt 
Whom  so  it  pleases  him  by  choice, 
From  national  obstriction.  Milton. 

To  OBSTRU'CT,  ob-strukt'.  v.  a.  [ob- 
struo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  block  up;  to  bar. 
He  them  beholding,  soon 

Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tow'r 
Obstruct  heav'n-tow'rs.  Milton. 

In  their  passage  through  the  glands  in  the  lungs, 
they  obstruct  and  swell  them  with  little  tumours. 

Mackmore. 

Fat  people  are  subject  to  weakness  in  fevers,  be- 
cause the  fat,  melted  by  feverish  heat,  obstructs  the 
small  canals.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  To  oppose;  to  retard;  to  hinder;  to  be 
in  the  way  of. 

No  cloud  interpos'd 
Or  star  to  obstruct  his  sight.  Milton. 

Obstru'oter,  ob-strukt'ur.93  n.  s.  [from 
obstruct.']  One  that  hinders  or  opposes. 

Obstruction,  ob-struk'shun.  n.  s.  [ob- 
struction Lat.  obstruction,  Fr.  from  ob- 
struct."] 

1.  Hinderance;  difficulty. 
Sure  God  by  these  discoveries  did  design, 

That  his  clear  light  thro' all  the  world  should  shine; 
But  the  obstruction  from  that  discord  springs, 
The  prince  of  darkness  makes  'twixt  christian  kings. 

Dennis. 

2.  Obstacle;     impediment;     that    which 


hinders. 

All  obstructions  in  parliament,  that  is,  all  free- 
dom in  differing  in  votes,  and  debating  matters 
with  reason  and  candour,  must  be  taken  away. 

King  Chai-les. 

In  his  winter  quarters  the  king  expected  to  meet 
with  all  the  obstructions  and  difficulties  his  enraged 
enemies  could  lay  in  his  way.  Clarendon. 

Whenever  a  popular  assembly  free  from  obstruc- 
tions, and  already  possessed  of  more  power  than  an 
equal  balance  will  allow,  shall  continue  to  think 
that  they  have  not  enough,  1  cannot  see  how  the 
same  causes  can  produce  different  effects  among  us, 
from  what  they  did  in  Greece  and  Rome.       Sicift. 

3.  In  physick. 

The  blocking  up  of  any  canal  in  the  human  body, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  any  fluid  through  it, 
on  account  of  the  increased  bulk  of  that  fluid,  in 
proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  vessel.       Q;uincy. 

4.  In  Shakspeare  it  once  signifies  some- 
thing heaped  together. 

Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kueaded  clod.  Measure  for  Measure. 

Obstructive,    ob-struk'tiv.    adj.    [ob- 


struct/, Fr.  from    obstruct.]    Hinder- 
ing; causing  impediment. 

Having  thus  separated  this  doctrine  of  God's 
predetermining  all  events  from  three  other  things 
confounded  with  it,  it  will  now  be  discernible  how 
noxious  and  obstructive  this  doctrine  is  to  the  super- 
structing  all  good  life.  Hammond. 

Obstructive,  6b-struk'tiv.  n.s.  Impedi- 
ment; obstacle. 

The  second  obstructive  is  that  of  the  fiduciary, 

that  faith  is  the  only  instrument  of  his  justification, 

and  excludes  good  works  from   contributing  any 

thing  towards  it.  Hammond. 

Obstruent,  ob'stru-ent.  adj.  [obstruens, 

Lat.]  Hindering;  blocking  up. 
Obstupefa'ction,      ob-stu-pe-fak'shun. 
n.  s.  [obstupefacio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  in- 
ducing stupidity,  or  interruption  of  the 
mental  powers. 
Obstupefa'ctive,      ob-stu-pe-fak-tiv.612 
adj.  [from  obstufiefucio,  Lat.]  Obstruct- 
ing the  mental  powers;  stupifying. 
The  force  of  it  is  obstupefactive,  and  no  other.  Jibbot. 
To  OBTAIN,  6b-tane'.2U2  v.  a.  [obtenir, 

Fr.  obtineo,  Lat.] 
I.  To  gain;  to  acquire;  to  procure. 

May  be  that  I  may  obtain  children  by  her.    Gen. 
We  have  obtained  an  inheritance.         Ephesians. 
The  juices  of  the  leaves  are  obtained  by  expres- 
sion. Jlrbuthnot. 
I.  To  impetrate;  to  gain  by  the  concession 
or  excited  kindness  of  another. 

In  such  our  prayers  cannot  serve  us  as  means  to 
obtain  the  thing  we  desire.  Hooker. 

By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the 
holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
us.  Hebrews. 

If  they  could  not  be  obtained  of  the  proud  tyrant, 
then  to  conclude  peace  with  him  upon  any  condi- 
tions. Knolles. 

Some  pray  for  riches,  riches  they  obtain; 
But  watch 'd  by  robbers  for  their  wealth  are  slain. 

Dryden. 
The  conclusion  of  the  story  I  forbore,  because  I 
could  not  obtain  from  myself  to  shew  Absalom  un- 
fortunate. Dryden. 
Whatever  once  is  denied  them,  they  are  certain- 
ly not  to  obtain  by  crying.  Locke. 
To  Obta'in,  ob-tane'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  continue  in  use. 
The  Theodosian  code,   several  hundred  years 

after  Justinian's  time,  did  obtain  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe.  Baker. 

2.  To  be  established;  to  subsist  in  nature 
or  practice. 

Our  impious  use  no  longer  shall  obtain, 
Brothers  no  more,  by  brothers  shall  be  slain.  Dryd. 

The  situation  of  the  sun  and  earth,  which  the 
theorist  supposes,  is  so  far  irom  being  preferable  to 
this  which  at  present  obtains,  that  this  hath  infinite- 
ly the  advantage  of  it.  Woodward. 

Where  wasting  the  public  treasure  has  obtained 
in  a  court,  all  good  order  is  banished.      Davenant. 

The  general  laws  of  fluidity,  elasticity,  and  gra- 
vity, obtain  in  animal  and  inanimate  tubes.  Cheyne. 

3.  To  prevail;  to  succeed.  Not  in  use. 
There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate, 

some  commendation  where  causes  are  fair  plead- 
ed; especially  towards  the  side  which  obtainelh  not. 

Bacon. 

Obtainable,  6b-tane'a-bl.  adj.  [from  ob- 
tain.] 
To  be  procured. 

Spirits  which  come  over  in  distillations,  miscible 
with  water,  and  wholly  combustible,  are  obtainable 
from  plants  by  previous  fermentation.      Jlrbuthnot. 
To  be  gained. 

What  thinks  he  of  his  redemption,  and  the  rate 
it  cost,  not  being  obtainable  unless  God's  only  Son 
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would  come  down  from  heaven,  and  be  made  man, 

and  pay  down  his  own  life  for  it.  Kettlewell. 

OBT.v'iNER,6b-ta'nur.i)S  7z.s.[from  obtain.] 

He  who  obtains. 
To  Obte'mperate,  6b-t£m'p6r-ate.  v.  a. 
[obtem/ierer,  Fr.   obtemfiero,  Lai.]   To 
obey.  -Diet- 

To  Obte'nd,  ob-tend'.  v.  a.  [obtendo, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  oppose;  to  hold  out  in  opposition. 

2.  To  pretend;  to  offer  as  the  reason  of 
any  thing. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 
Obtending  heav'n  for  whate'er  ills  befal.     Dryden. 

Obtenebra'tion,  6b-ten-ne-bra'shun.».  s. 
[ob  and  tenebra,  Latin.]  Darkness;  the 
state  of  being  darkened;  the  act  of  dark- 
ening; cloudiness. 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo,  there  is  an  obtenebra- 
tion  joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round. 

Bacon. 
Obte'nsion,  6b-t£n'shun.  n.  s.  [from  ob- 

tend.]  The  act  of  obtending. 
To  Obte'st,  6b-t£st'   v.  a.  \_obtestor,  Lat.] 
To  beseech;  to  supplicate. 

Suppliants  demand 
A  truce,  with  olive  branches  in  their  hand; 
Obtest  his  clemency,  and  from  the  plain 
Beg  leave  to  draw  the  bodies  of  their  slain.    Drijd. 
Obtesta'tion,  6b-t£s-ta'shun.   n.  s.  [ob- 
testatio,  Latin;  from  obtest.]  Supplica- 
tion; entreaty. 
OBTRECTA'Tiox,6b-tr£k-ta'shun.  n.s.  \_ob- 
trecto,  Latin.]  Slander;  detraction;   ca- 
lumny. 
To  OBTRU'DE,  6b-tr66d'.3S9  v.  a.  [ob- 
trudo,  Lat.]  To  thrust  into  any  place 
or  state  by  force  or  imposture;  to  offer 
with  unreasonable  importunity. 

It  is  their  torment,  that  the  thing  they  shun  doth 

follow  them,  truth,  as  it  were,  even  obtruding  itself 

into  their  knowledge,  and  not  permitting  them  to 

be  so  ignorant  as  they  would  be.  Hooker. 

There  may  be  as  great  a  vanity  in  retiring  and 

withdrawing  men's  conceits  from  the  world,  as  in 

obtruding  them.  Bacon. 

Somethings  are  easily  granted;  the  rest  ought 

not  to  be  obtruded  upon  me  with  the  point  of  the 

sword.  King  Charles. 

Who  can  abide,  that  against  their  own  doctors 

six  books  should,  by  their  fatherhoods  of  Trent,  be, 

under  pain  of  a  curse,  imperiously  obtruded  upon 

God  and  his  church?  Hall. 

Why  shouldst  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find?  Milton. 
Whatever  was  not  by  them  thought  necessary,  must 
not  by  us  be  obtruded  on,  or  forced  into  that  cata- 
logue. Hammond. 
A  cause  of  common  error  is  the  credulity  of  men; 
that  is,  an  easy  assent  to  what  is  obtruded,  or  be- 
lieving at  first  car  what  is  delivered  by  others. 

Brown. 
The  objects  of  our  senses  obtrude  their  particular 
ideas  upon  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no;  and 
the  operations  of  our  minds  will  not  let  us  be  with- 
out some  obscure  notions  of  them.  Locke. 

Whether  thy  great  forefathers  came 
From  realms  that  bear  Vesputio's  name; 
For  so  conjectures  would  obtrude, 
And  from  thy  painted  skin  conclude.  Swift. 

Obtru'der,  6b-tr66d'ur.'J9  n.  s.  [from  ob- 
trude'] One  that  obtrudes. 

Do  justice  to  the  inventors  or  publishers  of  the 
true  experiments,  as  well  as  upon  the  obtruders  of 
false  ones.  Boyle. 

Obtru'sion,  6b-tr66'zhun.  n.  s.  [from  ob- 
truhua,  Lat.]  The  act  of  obtruding. 
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No  man  can  think  it  other  than  the  method  of 
slavery,  by  savage  rudeness  and  importunate  obtru- 
sions of  violence,  to  have  the  mist  of  his  errour  and 
passion  dispelled.  King  Charles. 

Obtru'sive,  6b-tr66'siv.*28  adj.  [from  ob- 
trude.] Inclined  to  force  one's  self,  or 
any  thing  else,  upon  others. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retir'd 
The  more  desirable.  Milton. 

To  Obtu'nd,  6b-tund'.  v.  a.  [obtundo, 
Latin.]  To  blunt;  to  dull;  to  quell;  to 
deaden. 

Avicen  countermands  letting  blood  in  cholerick 
bodies,  because  he  esteems  the  blood  a  bridle  of 
gall,  obtunding  its  acrimony  and  fierceness.  Harvey. 

Obtura'tion,  ob-tu-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
obturatus,  Latin.]  The  act  of  stopping 
up  any  thing  with  something  smeared 
over  it. 

Obtusa'ngular,  6b-tuse-ang'gu-lar.  adj. 
[from  obtuse  and  angle.~]  Having  an- 
gles larger  than  right  angles. 

OBTU'SE,  6b-tuse.4"  adj.  [obtusus,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  pointed;  not  acute. 

2.  Not  quick;  dull;  stupid. 
Thy  senses  then 

Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasures  must  forego.    Milton. 

3.  Not  shrill;  obscure:  as,  an  obtuse  sound. 
OBTu'sELY,6b-tuse'le.adi>.  [from  obtuse.] 

1.  Without  a  point. 

2.  Dully;  stupidly. 

Obtu'seness,  6b-tuse'nes.  n.  s.  [from  ob- 
tuse.] Bluntness;  dulness. 

Obtu'sion,  ob-tu'zhun.  n.  s.  [from  ob- 
tuse.] 

1 .  The  act  of  dulling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dulled. 

Obtusion  of  the  senses,  internal  and  external. 

Harvey. 
Obve'ntion,  6b-veVshun.  n.  s.  \_obvenio, 
Lat.]    Something  happening  not  con- 
stantly and  regularly,  but  uncertainly; 
incidental  advantage. 

When  the  country  grows  more  rich  and  better 

inhabited,  the  tythes  and  other  obventions,  will  also 

be  more  augmented  and  better  valued.       Spenser. 

To    Obve'rt,    6b-v£rt'.    v.    a.   [obverto, 

Latin.]  To  turn  toward. 

The  laborant  with  an  iron  rod  stirred  and  kindled 
part  of  the  nitre,  that  the  fire  might  be  more  dif- 
fused, and  more  parts  might  be  obverted  to  the  air. 

Boyle. 

A  man  can  from  no  place  behold,  but  there  will 

be  amongst  innumerable  superficieculae,   that  look 

some  one  way,  and  some  another,  enough  of  them 

obverted  to  his  eye  to  afford  a  confused  idea  of  light. 

Boyle. 
An  erect  cone  placed  in  an  horizontal  plane,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  eye,  we  judge  to  be  nothing 
but  a  flat  circle,  if  its  base  be  obverted  towards  us. 

Watts. 
To  O'bviate,  ob've-ate.91  v.  a.  [from  ob- 
vius,  Latin;  obvier,  Fr.]  To  meet  in  the 
way;  to  prevent  by  interception. 

To  lay  down  every  thing  in  its  full  light,  so  as  to 

obviate  all  exceptions,  and  remove  every  difficulty, 

would  carry  me  out  too  far.  Woodward. 

O'BVIOUS,  6b've-us.  adj.  [obvius,  Lat.] 

1.  Meeting  any  thing;  opposed  in  front  to 
any  thing. 

I  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breast;  arming  to  overcome 
By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  from  labour  won.   Milt. 

2.  Open;  exposed. 

Whether  such  room  in  nature  unpossest 
Only  to  shme,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
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Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light,  convey'd  so  far 
Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 
Light  back  to  them,  is  obvious  to  dispute.     Milloy 
3.  Easily  discovered;  plain;  evident;  easily 
found:     Swift  has  used  it  harshly  for 
easily  intelligible. 

Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  th1  eye  confm'd, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd?        Miltoni 

Entertain'd  with  solitude, 
While  obvious  duty  ere  while  appear'd  unsought. 

Milton. 

They  are  such  lights  as  are  only  obvious  to  every 

man  of  sense,  who  loves  poetry  and  understands  it. 

Dryden . 
I  am  apt  to  think  many  words  difficult  or  obscure, 
which  are  obvious  to  scholars.  Swift. 

These  sentiments,  whether  they  be  impressed  on 
the  soul,  or  arise  as  obvious  reflections  of  our  reason, 
I  call  natural,  because  they  have  been  found  in  all 
ages.  Rogers. 

All  the  great  lines  of  our  duty  are  clear  and  ob- 
vious; the  extent  of  it  understood,  the  obligation  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  wisdom  of  complying  with  it 
freely  confessed.  Rogers. 

O'bviously,  6b've-us-le.  adv.  [from  ob- 
vious.] 

1.  Evidently;  apparently. 

All  purely  identical  propositions  obviously  and  at 
first  blush  contain  no  instruction.  Locke. 

2.  Easily  to  be  found. 

For  France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
the  volumes  of  their  laws  and  lawyers  have  obviously 
particulars  concerning  place  and  precedence  of  their 
magistrates  and  dignities.  Selden- 

3.  Naturally. 

We  may  then  more  obviously,  yet  truly,  liken  the 
civil  state  to  bulwarks,  and  the  church  to  a  city. 

Holyday . 

O'bviousness,  6b've-us-n£s.  n.  s.  [from 
obvious.]  State  of  being  evident  or  ap- 
parent. 

Slight  experiments  are  more  easily  and  cheaply 
tried ;  I  thought  their  easiness  or  obviousness  fitter  to 
recommend  than  depreciate  them.  Boyle. 

To  Obu'mbrate,  6b-um'brate.  v.  a. 
[obumbro,  Lat.]  To  shade;  to  cloud. 

The  rays  of  royal  majesty  reverberated  so  strongly 
upon  Villerio,  dispelled  all  those  clouds  which  did 
hang  over  and  obumbrate  him.  Howel. 

Obumbra'tion,  6b-um-bra'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  obumbro,  Lat.]  The  act  of  dark- 
ening or  clouding. 

OCCA'SION,  6k-ka'zhun.  n.  s.  \^occasio?i, 
Fr.  occasio,  Latin.] 

1.  Occurrence;  casualty;  incident. 

The  laws  of  Christ  we  find  rather  mentioned  by 
occasion  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  than  any  so- 
lemn thing  directly  written  to  comprehend  them  in 
legal  sort.  Hooker. 

2.  Opportunity;  convenience. 

Me  unweeting,  and  unaware  of  such  mishap, 
She  brought  to  mischief  through  occasion, 
Where  this  same  wicked  villain  did  me  light  upon. 

Spenser. 

Because  of  the  money  returned  in  our  sacks  are 
we  brought  in,  that  he  may  seek  occasion,  fall  upon 
us,  and  take  us  for  bondmen.  Genesis. 

Use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion.  Galatians. 

Let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles.  Milton. 

I'll  take  th'  occasion  which  he  gives  to  bring 
Him  to  his  death.  Waller. 

With  a  mind  as  great  as  theirs  he  came 
To  find  at  home  occasion  for  his  fame, 
Where  dark  confusions  did  the  nations  hide.  Waller. 

From  this  admonition  they  took  only  occasion  to 
redouble  their  fault,  and  to  sleep  again.         South. 

This  one  has  occasion  of  observing  more  than  once 
in  several  fragments  of  antiquity,  that  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  Rome.  Mdison. 
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3.  Accidental  cause. 

Have  you  ever  heard  what  was  the  occasion  and 
first  beginning  of  this  custom.  Spenser. 

That  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  hus- 
band's occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  child  her- 
self, for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool.  Shaksp. 

The  fair  for  whom  they  strove, 
Nor  thought,  when  she  beheld  the  fight  from  far, 
Her  beauty  was  th'  occasion  of  the  war.      Dryden. 

Concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  upon 
occasion  revived  by  the  mind,  it  takes  notice  of  them 
as  of  a  former  impression.  Locke. 

4.  Reason  not  cogent,  but  opportune. 

Your  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  th'  occasion  to  depart.      Shaksp. 

5.  Incidental  need;  casual  exigence. 

Never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions.  Shaksp. 

Antony  will  use  his  affection  where  it  is: 
He  married  but  his  occasion  here.  Shaksp. 

My  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them  toward 
a  supply  of  money.  Shaksp. 

They  who  are  desirous  of  a  name  in  painting,  should 
read  with  diligence,  and  make  their  observations  of 
such  things  as  they  find  for  their  purpose,  and  of 
which  they  may  have  occasion.  Dryden. 

Syllogism  is  made  use  of  on  occasion  to  discover 
a  fallacy  hid  in  a  rhetorical  flourish.  Locke. 

The  ancient  canons  were  very  well  fitted  for  the 
occasion  of  the  church  in  its  purer  ages.         Baker. 

God  hath  put  us  into  an  imperfect  state,  where  we 
have  perpetual  occasion  of  each  other's  assistance. 

Swift. 

A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  pow'rs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array, 
But  with  th'  occasion  and  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  his  force,  nay,  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 

Pope. 

To  Occa'sion,  ok-ka'zhfin.  -v.  a.  [occa- 
sionner,  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cause  casually. 

Who  can  find  it  reasonable  that  the  soul  should 
in  its  retirement,  during  sleep,  never  light  on  any 
of  those  ideas  it  borrowed  not  from  sensation,  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  no  ideas  but  such,  which  being 
occasioned  from  the  body,  must  needs  be  less  natu- 
ral to  a  spirit.  Locke. 

The  good  Psalmist  condemns  the  foolish  thoughts, 
which  a  reflection  on  the  prosperous  state  of  his  af- 
fairs had  sometimes  occasioned  in  him.    Jllterbury. 

2.  To  cause;  to  produce. 

I  doubt  not,  whether  the  great  increase  of  that 
disease  may  not  have  been  occasioned  by  the  custom 
of  much  wine  introduced  into  our  common  tables. 

Temple, 

A  consumption  may  be  occasioned  by  running  sores, 
ji-  sinuous  fistulas,  whose  secret  caves  and  winding 
burrows  empty  themselves  by  copious  discharges. 

Blackmore. 

By  its  styptic  quality  it  affects  the  nerves,  very 
often  occasioning  tremors.  Jirbuthnot. 

>.  To  influence. 

If  we  enquire  what  it  is  that  occasions  men  to 
make  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  into  dis- 
tinct modes,  and  neglect  others  which  have  as  much 
an  aptness  to  be  combined,  we  shall  find  the  reason 
to  be  the  end  of  language.  Locke. 

Occa'sional,  6k-ka'zhi'in-al.  adj.   [occa- 
sioned Fr.  from  occasion^ 

1.  Incidental;  casual. 

Thus  much  is  sufficient  out  of  scripture,  to  verify 
our  explication  of  the  deluge,  according  to  the  Mo- 
saical  history  of  the  flood,  aad  according  to  the  ma- 
ny occasional  reflections  dispersed  in  other  places  of 
scripture  concerning  it.  Burnet 

2.  Producing  by  accident. 

The  ground  or  occasional  original  hereof,  was  the 
amazement  and  sudden  silence  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  wolves  does  often  put  upon  travellers. 

Brown. 


3.  Produced  by  occasion  or  incidental  exi- 
gence. 

Besides  these  constant  times,  there  are  likewise 
occasional  times  for  the  performance  of  this  duty. 

Duty  of  Man. 
Those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all; 
Nor  first  intended  but  occasional, 
Their  absent  sermons.  Dryden. 

Occa'sionally,  ok-ka'zhim-al-le.  adv. 
[from  occasional.^  According  to  inci- 
dental exigence;  incidentally. 

Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally.  Milton. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  interweave  with  the  asser- 
tions some  of  the  proofs  whereon  they  depend,  and 
occasionally  scatter  several  of  the  more  important 
observations  throughout  Ihe  work.  Woodward. 

Occa'sioner,  6k-ka  zhun-ur.  n.  s.  [from 
occasion.^  One  that  causes,  or  promotes 
by  design  or  accident. 

She  with  true  lamentations  made  known  to  the 
world,  that  her  new  greatness  did  no  way  comfort 
her  in  respect  of  her  brother's  loss,  whom  she  studied 
all  means  possible  to  revenge  upon  every  one  of  the 
occasioners.  Sidney. 

Some  men  will  load  me  as  if  1  were  a  wilful  and 
resolved  occasioner  of  my  own  and  my  subjects'  mis- 
eries. King  Charles. 
In  case  a  man  dig  a  pit  and  leave  it  open,  where- 
by it  happeneth  his  neighbour's  beast  to  fail  there- 
into and  perish,  the  owner  of  the  pit  is  to  make  it 
good,  in  as  much  as  he  was  the  occasioner  of  that 
loss  to  his  neighbour.  Sanderson. 
Ooceca'tion,  ok-se-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [occce- 
catio,  from  occ&co,  Latin.]     The  act  of 
blinding  or  making  blind. 

Those  places  speak  of  obduration  and  occecation, 
so  as  if  the  blindness  that  is  in  the  minds,  and  hard- 
ness that  is  in  the  hearts  of  wicked  men,  were  from 
God.  Sanderson. 

O'ccident,  ok'se-dent.  n.  s.  [from  occi- 
dens,  Latin.]  The  west. 

The  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory  and  to  stain  the  tract 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident.  Shaksp. 

Occide'ntal,  6k-se-d£n'tal.  adj.  [occiden- 
talism Latin.]  Western. 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp, 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  queneh'd  his  sleepy  lamp. 

Shaks]). 
If  she  had  not  been  drained,  she  might  have  tiled 
her  palaces  with  occidental  gold  and  silver.  Howel. 
East  and  west  have  been  the  obvious  conceptions 
of  philosophers,  maynifying  the  condition  of  India 
above  the  setting  and  occidental  climates.     Brown. 
Occi'Duousjok-sid'ju-ils.393  294  adj.  [occi- 

dens,  Lat.]   Western. 
Occi'pital,  6k-slp'pe-tal.  adj.  [occipitalis, 
Latin.]  Placed  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head. 
O'CCIPUT,  6k'se-put.  n.  s.  [Lat.]     The 
hinder  part  of  the  head. 

His  broad-brim'd  hat 
Hangs  o'er  his  occiput  most  quaintly, 
To  make  the  knave  appear  more  saintly.      Butler. 
Occi'sion,  6k-sizh'un.  n.  s.   [from  occis- 

sio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  killing. 
To  Occlu'de,  6k-klude'.  x>.  a.   [occludo, 
Latin.]  To  shut  up. 

They  take  it  up,  and  roll  it  upon  the  earths, 
whereby  occluding  the  pores  they  conserve  the  na- 
tural humidity,  and  so  prevent  corruption.    Brown. 
Occlu'se,  ok-kluse'.  adj.  [occlusus,  Lat.] 
Shut  up;  closed. 

The  appulse  is  either  plenary  and  occluse,  so  as  to 
preclude  all  passages  of  breath  or  voice  through  the 
mouth;  or  else  partial  and  previous,  so  as  to  give 
them  some  passages  out  of  the  mouth.         Holder. 


Occlu'sion,  6k-klu'zhtin.  n.  s.  [from  oc- 

clusio,  Latin.]    The  act  of  shutting  up. 

OCCU'LT,  6k-kult'.  adj.  [occulte,Fv.  oc- 

cultus,  Lat.]  Secret;  hidden;  unknown; 

undiscoverable. 

If  his  occult  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen.      Hamlet. 
An  artist  will  play  a  lesson  on  an  instrument  with- 
out minding  a  stroke;  and  our  tongues  will  run  di- 
visions in  a  tune  not  missing  a  note,  even  when  our 
thoughts    are  totally  engaged    elsewhere;  which 
effects  are  to  be  attributed  to  some  secret  act  of 
the  soul,  which  to  us  is  utterly  occult,  and  without 
the  ken  of  our  intellects.  Glanville. 

These  instincts  we  call  occult  qualities;  which  is 
all  one  with  saying  that  we  do  not  understand  how 
they  work.  L'Eslrange. 

These  are  manifest  qualities,  and  their  causes  on- 
ly occult.  And  the  Aristotelians  give  the  name  of 
occult  qualities  not  to  manifest  qualities,  but  to  such 
qualities  only  as  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in  bodies, 
and  to  be  the  unknown  causes  of  manifest  effects. 

Newton. 

Occulta'tion,  6k-kul-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [oc- 
cultatio,  Lat.]  In  astronomy,  is  the  time 
that  a  star  or  planet  is  hid  from  our 
sight,  when  eclipsed  by  interposition  of 
the  body  of  the  moon,  or  some  other 
planet  between  it  and  us.  Harris. 

Occu'ltness,  ok-kult'nes.  n.  s.  [from  oc- 
cult.^ Secretness;  state  of  being  hid. 
O'ccupancy,  ok'ku-pan-se.  n.  s.  [from  oc- 
cufians,  Lat.]     The  act  of  taking  pos- 
session. 

Of  moveables,  some  are  things  natural;  others, 
things  artificial.  Property  in  the  first  is  gained  by 
occupancy,  in  the  latter  by  improvement. 

Warburton  on  Literary  Property. 
O'ccupant,  ok'ku-pant.  n.  s.  [occu/mns, 
Latin.]  He  that  takes  possession  of  any 
thing. 

Of  beasts  and  birds  the  property  passeth  with  the 
possession,  and  goeth  to  the  occupant;  but  of  civil 
people  not  so.  Bacon. 

To  O'ccupate,  ok'ku-pate.  v.  a.  [occu/io, 
Lat.]   To  possess;  to  hold;  to  take  up. 

Drunkeu  men  are  taken  with  a  plain  destitution 
in  voluntary  motion;  for  that  the  spirits  of  the  wine 
oppress  the  spirits  animal,  and  occupate  part  of  the 
place  where  they  are,  and  so  make  them  weak  to 
move.  Bacon. 

Occupa'tion,  ok-ku-pa'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
occupation,  Fr.  occufiatio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  possession. 

Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bounds  of  its  crown  with-* 
in  this  last  sixscore  years  much  more  than  the  Otto- 
mans: I  speak  not  of  matches  or  unions,  but  of  arms, 
occupations,  invasions.  Bacon. 

2.  Employment;  business. 

Such  were  the  distresses  of  the  then  infant  world ; 
so  incessant  their  occupations,  about  provision  for 
food,  that  there  was  little  leisure  to  commit  any  thing 
to  writing.  Woodward. 

In  your  most  busy  occupations,  when  you  are  ne- 
ver so  much  taken  up  with  other  affairs,  yet  now  and 
then  send  up  an  ejaculation  to  the  God  of  your  sal- 
vation. Wake. 

3.  Trade;  calling;  vocation. 

The  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 

And  occupations  perish.  Shaksp. 

He  was  of  the  same  craft  with  them,  and  wrought, 

for  by  their  occupation  they  were  tent-makers.  Jlcts. 

O'ccupier,  6k'ku-pi-ur.93  n.  s.  [from  oc- 

cu/iy.] 
I .  A  possessor;  one  who  takes  into  his 
possession. 
If  the  title  of  occupiers  be  good  in  a  land  unpeo- 
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'  plcil,  why  should  it  be  bad  accounted  in  a  country 
peopled  thinly?  Raleigh. 

2.  One  who  follows  any  employment. 
Thy  merchandise,  and  the  occupiers  of  thy  mer- 
chandise shall  fall  into  the  midst  of  the  seas.  Ezek. 

To  O'CCUPY,  6k'ku-pi.18S  v.  a.  [occupi- 
er, Fr.  occu/io,  Lat.] 
1.  To  possess;  to  keep;  to  take  up. 

How  shall  he  that  occupicth  the  room  of  the  un- 
learned say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he 
understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest!  1  Corinth. 
Powder  being  suddenly  fired  altogether,  upon  this 
high  rarefaction,  requireth  a  greater  space  than  be- 
fore its  body  occupied.  Brown. 
He  must  assert  infinite  generations  before  that  first 
deluge;  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive  them, 
but  the  infinite  bodies  of  men  must  occupy  an  infi- 
nite space.                                                  Bentley. 

2.  To  busy;  to  employ. 

An  archbishop  may  have  cause  to  occupy  more 
chaplains  than  six.  Acl  of  Henry  VIII. 

They  occupied  themselves  about  the  sabbath, 
yielding  exceeding  praise  to  the  Lord.     2  Maccab. 

How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  driveth  oxen  and  is 
occupied  in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bul- 
locks? Ecclesiasticus. 

He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most 
High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will 
seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient,  and  be  occu- 
pied in  prophesies.  Ecclesiasticus. 

3.  To  follow  as  business. 

They  occupy  their  business  in  deep  waters. 

Common  Prayer. 
Mariners  were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy  merchandise. 

Ezekiel. 

4.  To  use;  to  expend. 

All  the  gold  occupied  for  the  work,  was  twenty 
and  nine  talents.  Exodus. 

To  O'ccupy,  ok'ku-pi.  v.  n.  To  follow 
business. 

He  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them 
ten  pounds,  and  said  unto  them,  Occupy  till  I  come. 

Luke. 

7'oOCCU'R,6k-kur'.-r;.72.[occurro,Lat.] 

1.  To  be  presented  to  the  memory  or  at- 
tention. 

There  doth  not  occur  to  me  any  use  of  this  ex- 
periment for  profit.  Bacon. 

The  mind  should  be  always  ready  to  turn  itself  to 
the  variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and  allow  them  as 
much  consideration  as  shall  be  thought  fit.      Locke. 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  examples  that  occur  to 
us,  are  so  many  encouragements  to  vice  and  disobe- 
dience. Rogcrj. 

2.  To  appear  here  and  there. 

In  scripture  though  the  word  heir  occur,  yet  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  heir  in  our  author's  sense.  Locke. 

3.  To  clash;  to  strike  against;  to  meet. 

Bodies  have  a  determinate  motion  according  to 
the  degrees  of  their  external  impulse,  their  inward 
principle  of  gravitation,  and  the  resistance  of  the  bo- 
dies they  occur  with.  Bentley. 

4.  To  obviate;  to  intercept;  to  make  op- 
position to.  A  latinism. 

Before  I  begin  that,  I  must  occur  to  one  specious 
objection  against  this  proposition.  Bentley. 

Occurrence,  ok-kilr'rd-nse.  n.s.  [occur- 
rence, French;  from  occur:  this  was  per- 
haps originally  occurrents.l 

1.  Incident;  accidental  event. 

In  education  most  time  is  to  be  bestowed  on  that 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  ordina- 
ry course  and  occurrences  of  that  life  the  young 
man  is  designed  for.  Locke° 

2.  Occasional  presentation. 

Voyages  detain  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occur- 
rence and  expectation  of  something  new.        IVatts. 
Occu'krent,  6k-Jtur'rent.  n.  s.[occurrent, 


Fr.  occurrens,  Latin.]  Incident;  any  thing 
that  happens. 

Contentions  were  as  yet  never  able  to  prevent 
two  evils,  the  one  a  mutual  exchange  of  unseemly 
and  unjust  disgraces,  the  other  a  common  hazard  of 
both,  to  be  made  a  prey  by  such  as  study  how  to 
work  upon  all  occurrents,  with  most  advantage  in 
private.  Hooker. 

He  did  himself  certify  all  the  news  and  occur- 
rents in  every  particular,  from  Calice,  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London.  Bacon. 

Occu'rsion,  ok-kur'shfin.  n.  s.  [occursum, 
Lat.]  Clash;  mutual  blow. 

In  the  resolution  of  bodies  by  fire,  some  of  the 
dissipated  parts  may,  by  their  various  occursion  oc- 
casioned by  the  heat,  stick  closely.  Boyle. 
Now  should  those  active  particles,  ever  and  anon 
jostled  by  the  occursion  of  other  bodies,  so  orderly 
keep  their  cells  without  alteration  of  site.      Glanv. 

O'CEAN,  6'shun.38"  n.  s.  [ocean,  French; 
oceanun,  Lat.] 

1.  The  main;  the  great  sea. 

The  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn, 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Gallops  the  zodiack.  Shaksp. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  Shaksp. 

2.  Any  immense  expanse. 
Time,  in  general,  is  to  duration,  as  place  to  ex- 
pansion. They  are  so  much  of  those  boundless 
oceans  of  eternity  and  immensity,  as  is  set  out  and 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  to  denote  the  position  of 
finite  real  beings,  in  those  uniform,  infinite  oceans 
of  duration  and  space.  Locke. 

O'cean,  6'shun.  adj.  [This  is  not  usual, 
though  conformable  to  the  original  im- 
port of  the  word.]  Pertaining  to  the 
main  or  great  sea. 

In  bulk  as  huge  as  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  th'  ocean  stream.  Milton. 

Bounds  were  set 
To  darkness,  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave.  Milton. 

Ocea'nick,  6-she-an'ik.367  609  adj.  [from 
ocean.~]  Pertaining  to  the  ocean.    Diet. 

Oce'llated,  6-sel'la-t£d.  adj.  [ocellatus, 
Lat.]   Resembling  the  eye. 

The  white  butterfly  lays  its  offspring  on  cabbage 
leaves;  a  very  beautiful  reddish  occllated  one. 

Derham. 
O'chre,  6'kur.416  [ochre,  ocre,Fr.  a%px.l 
The  earths  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ochres 
are  those  which  have  rough  or  naturally  dusty  sur- 
faces, are  but  slightly  coherent  in  their  texture,  and 
are  composed  of  fine  and  soft  argillaceous  particles, 
and  are  readily  diffusible  in  water.  They  are  of  va- 
rious colours;  such  as  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  black. 
The  yellow  sort  are  called  ochres  of  iron,  and  the 
blue  ochres  of  copper.  Hill. 

O'chreous,  6'kre-ias.  adj.  [from  ochre.l 
Consisting  of  ochre. 

In  the  interstices  of  the  flakes  is  a  grey,  chalky, 
or  ochreous  matter.  Woodward. 

0'cHREY,6'kt!ir-e.  adj.  [from  ochre. ^  Par- 
taking of  ochre. 

This  is  conveyed  about  by  the  water;  as  we  find 
in  earthy,  ochrey,  and  other  loose  matter.    Woodw. 

O'chimy,  6k'ke-me.  n.  s.  [formed  by  cor- 
ruption from  alchymy.~\  A  mixed  base 
metal. 

O'CTAGON,  ok'ta-gon.  n.  s.  [oxio  and 
y«v«*.]  In  geometry,  a  figure  consist- 
ing of  eight  sides  and  angles;  and  this, 
when  all  the  sides  and  angles  are  equal, 
is  called  a  regular  octagon,  which  may 
be  inscribed  in  a  circle.  Hani*. 
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Ocn  a'gonal,  ok-tag'go-nal."'8  adj.  [from 
octagon.^  Having  eight  angles  and  sides. 

Octa'ngular,  ok-tang'gu-lar.  adj.  [octo 
and  a?igulus,  Lat.]  Having  eight  angles. 

Diet. 

Octa'ngularness,  6k-tang'gu-lar-nes.  n. 
*•  [from  octangular^  The  quality  of 
having  eight  angles.  Diet. 

Oota'nt,  ok'tant.   C  adj.    In  astrology,  is. 

Octi'le,  ok'til."0  "I  when  a  planet  is  in 
such  an  aspect  or  position  with  respect 
to  another,  that  their  places  are  only 
distant  an  eighth  part  of  a  circle  or 
forty-five  degrees.  Diet. 

Octa've,  ok'tive."1  n.  s.  [octave,  French; 
octavus,  Latin.] 

1.  The  eighth  day  after  some  peculiar 
festival. 

2.  [In  musick.]  An  eighth,  or  an  interval 
of  eight  sounds. 

3.  Eight  days  together  after  a  festival. 

Ainsivorth 
OCT  A'  VO,  ok-ta'vo.  [Lat.J  A  book  is  said 
to  be  in  octavo  when  a  sheet  is  folded 
into  eight  leaves.  Diet. 

They  accompany  the  second  edition  of  the  ori- 
ginal experiments,  which  were  printed  first  in  En- 
glish in  octavo.  Boyle. 
Qcte'nnial,   6k-ten'ne-al.113   adj.   [from 


im,  Lat.] 


1.  Happening  every  eighth  year. 

2.  Lasting  eight  years. 
OCTO'BER,  6k-to'bur.08  n.  s.  [October, 

Lat.  Octobre,  Fr.]  The  tenth  month  of 
the  year,  or  the  eighth  numbered  from 
March. 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  car- 
nation; upon  his  head  a  garland  of  oak  leaves,  in 
his  right  hand  the  sign  scorpio,  in  his  left  a  basket 
of  services.  Peachum. 

Octoe'drical,  6k-to-ed'dre-kal.  adj. 
Having  eight  sides.  Diet. 

Octo'genary,  6k-t6'je-nar-e.  adj.  [octo- 
geni,  Latin.]    Of  eighty  years  of  age. 

Diet. 

O'ctonart,  6k'to-nar-e.  adj.  [octonarius, 
Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  number  eight. 

Diet. 
Octono'cular,     ok-to-nok'ku-lar.     adj. 
[octo  and  oculus.~\   Having  eight  eyes. 
Most  animals  are  binocular;  spiders  for  the  most 
part  octonocular,  and  some  senocular.         Derham. 
Octope'talous,      ok-to-pet'tal-Cis.     adj. 
[«/»  and  sriraXov,  Gr.]     Having  eight 
flower  leaves.  Diet. 

O'ctostyle,  ok'to-stile.  n.s.  [hx.ro>  and 
ruA^,  Greek.]  In  the  ancient  archi- 
tecture, is  the  face  of  a  building  or 
ordonnance  containing  eight  columns. 

Harris. 
O'ctui'le,    ok'tu-pl.405     adj.     [octu/ilus, 
Latin.]  Eight  fold.  Diet. 

O'CULAK,  6k'ku-!ar.S8  adj.  [oculaire, 
French;  from  oculus,  Latin.]  Depend- 
ing on  the  eye;  known  by  the  eye. 

Prove  my  love  u  whore, 
Be  sure  of  it;  tcive  me  the  ocular  proof, 
Or  thou  hadst  better  have  been  born  a  dog. 

Shakipem  ■ 
He  that  would  not  believe  the  menace  of  God  at 
first,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  before  an  ocular 
example  he  believed  the  carse  nt  first.         Brown. 
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O'cularly,  6k'ku-lar-le.  adv.  [from  ocu- 
lar.']   To  the  observation  of  the  eye. 

The  same  is  ocularly  confirmed  by  Vives  upon 
Austin.  Brown. 

O'culate,  ok/ku-late.  adj.  \_oculatus, 
Latin.]  Having  eyes;  knowing  by  the 
eye. 

O'culist,  ok'ku-list.  n.  s.  [from  oculus, 
Latin."]  One  who  professes  to  cure  dis- 
tempers of  the  eyes. 

If  there  be  a  speck  in  the  eye,  we  take  it  off;  but 
he  were  a  strange  oculist  who  would  pull  out  the 
eye.  Bacon. 

I  am  no  oculist,  and  if  I  should  go  to  help  one 
eye  and  put  out  the  other,  we  should  have  an  un- 
toward business.  IS  Estrange. 

O'CULUS  belt,  6k'ku-lus-be-li.  [Latin.] 

The  oculus  beli  of  jewellers,  probably  of  Pliny, 

is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  agat  kind;  having  a 

grey  horny  ground,  circular  delineations,  and  a  spot 

in  the  middle  resembling  the  eye;  whence  its  name. 

Woodward. 

ODD,  6d.  adj.  [udda,  Swedish.] 
J.  Not  even;  not  divisible  into  equal  num- 
bers. 

This  is  the  third  time;  I  hope 
Good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.  Shakspeare. 

What  verity  there  is  in  that  numeral  conceit,  in 
the  lateral  division  of  man  by  even  and  odd;  ascrib- 
ing the  odd  unto  the  right  side,  and  the  even  unto 
the  left;  and  so  by  parity  or  imparity  of  letters  in 
men's  names,  to  determine  misfortunes.       Broicn. 

2.  More  than  a  round  number;  indefinitely 
exceeding  any  number  specified. 

The  account  of  the  profits  of  Ulster,  from  the 

.    fifth  year  of  Edward  III.  until  the  eighth ,  do  amount 

but  to  nine  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  Davies. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  the  earth 

was  made,  it  was  destroyed  in  a  deluge  of  water. 

Burnet. 
The  year,  without  regard  to  days,  ends  with  an 
odd  day  and  odd  hours,  odd  minutes,  and  odd  se- 
conds of  minutes;  so  that  it  cannot  be  measured 
by  any  even  number  of  days,  hours,  or  minutes. 

Holder. 

3.  Particular;  uncouth;  extraordinary;  not 
like  others;  not  to  be  numbered  among 
any  class.  In  a  sense  of  contempt  or 
dislike. 

Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  e'er  1  heard  in  madness.  Shakspeare. 

Of  thee,  kind  boy,  I  ask  no  red  and  white, 
To  make  up  my  delight, 
No  odd  becoming  graces, 
Black  eyes,  or  little  know  not  what's  in  faces. 

Stickling. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  writers  who  have  cm- 
ployed  their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating  of  vice, 
I  did  not  question  but  I  should  be  treated  as  an  odd 
kind  of  a  fellow.  Spectator. 

No  fool  Pythagoras  was  thought; 
He  made  his  list'ning  scholars  stand, 
Their  mouth  still  covcr'd  with  their  hand: 
Else,  may  be,  some  odd  thinking  youth, 
Might  have  refus'd  to  let  his  ears 
Attend  the  musick  of  the  spheres.  Prior 

This  blue  colour  being  made  by  nothing  else  than 
by  reflection  of  a  specular  supertices,  seems  so  odd 
a  phenomenon,  and  so  difficult  to  be  explained  by 
the  vulgar  hypothesis  of  philosophers,  that  I  could 
not  but  think  it  deserved  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

Newton. 
So  proud  1  am  no  slave, 
So  impudent  I  own  myself  no  knave, 
So  odd,  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave.    Pope. 

To  counterpoise  this  hero  of  the  mode, 
Some  for  renown  are  singular  and  odd; 
What  other  men  dislike  is  sure  to  please 
Of  all  mankind  these  dear  antipodes.  Young. 


4.  Not  noted;  not  taken  into  the  common 
account;  unheeded. 

I  left  him  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs, 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle.  Shakspeare. 

There  are  yet  missing  some  few  odd  lads  that  you 
remember  net.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Strange;  unaccountable;  fantastical. 
How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  1  bear  myself, 

As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet, 

To  put  an  antick  disposition  on.  Shakspeare. 

It  is  an  odd  way  of  uniting  parties  to  deprive  a 
majority  of  part  of  their  ancient  right,  by  conferring 
it  on  a  faction,  who  had  never  any  right  at  all. 

Swift. 

Patients  have  sometimes  coveted  odd  things 
which  have  relieved  them;  as  salt  and  vinegar. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

With  such  odd  maxims  to  thy  flocks  retreat, 
Nor  furnish  mirth  for  ministers  of  state.       Young. 

6.  Uncommon;  particular. 
The  odd  man  to  perform  all  three  perfectly  is 

Joannes  Sturmius.  Jlschani's  Schoolmaster. 

Unlucky. 

The  trust  Othello  puts  him  in, 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  shake  this  island.  Shakspeare. 

8.  Unlikely;  in  appearance  improper. 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  would  be  a  very  odd  book  for 
a  man  to  make  himself  master  of,  who  would  get  a 
reputation  by  critical  writings.  Spectator. 

O'ddly,  od'le.  adv.  [from  odd.  This  word 
and  oddness,  should,  I  think,  be  writ- 
ten with  one  d;  but  the  writers  almost 
all  combine  against  it.] 

1.  Not  evenly. 

2.  Strangely;  particularly;  irregularly;  un- 
accountably; uncouthly;  contrarily  to 
custom. 

How  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness.  Shakspeare. 

One  man  is  pressed  with  poverty,  and  looks  some- 
what oddly  upon  it.  Collier. 

The  dreams  of  sleeping  men  are  made  up  of 
waking  men's  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part  oddly 
put  together.  Locke. 

This  child  was  near  being  excluded  out  of  the 
species  of  man  barely  by  his  shape.  It  is  certain  a 
figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had  cast  him,  and 
he  had  been  executed.  Locke. 

The  real  essence  of  substances  we  know  not:  and 
therefore  are  so  undetermined  in  our  nominal  essen- 
ces, which  we  make  ourselves,  that  if  several  men 
were  to  be  asked  concerning  some  <xit%-shaped 
fetus,  whether  it  were  a  man  or  no?  one  should  meet 
with  different  answers.  Locke. 

Her  aukward  love  indeed  was  oddly  fated; 
She  and  her  Polly  were  too  near  related.       Prior. 

As  masters  in  the  clare  obscure, 
With  various  light  your  eyes  allure: 
A  flaming  yellow  here  they  spread; 
Draw  off  in  blue,  or  charge  in  red; 
Yet  from  these  colours  oddly  mix'd, 
Your  sight  upon  the  whole  is  fix'd.  Prior. 

They  had  seen  a  great  black  substance  lying  on 
the  ground  very  oddly  shaped.  Sivift. 

Fossils  are  very  oddly  and  elegantly  shaped,  ac- 
cording to  the  modification  of  their  constituent  salts, 
or  the  cavities  they  are  formed  in.  Benlley. 

O'ddness,  od'nes.  n.  s.  [from  odd.] 

1 .  The  state  of  being  not  even. 

2.  Strangeness;  particularity;  uncouth- 
ness;  irregularity. 

Coveting  to  recommend  himself  to  posterity,  Ci- 
cero begged  it  as  an  alms  of  the  historians,  to  re- 
member his  consulship:  and  observe  the  oddness  of 
the  e^ent;  all  their  histories  are  lost,  and  the  vanity 
of  his  request  stands  recorded  in  his  own  writings. 

Dryden, 

A  knave  is  apprehensive  of  being  discovered;  and 

this  habitual  concern  puts  an  oddness  into  his  looks. 

Collier. 


My  wife  fell  into  a  violent  disorder,  and  I  was  a 
little  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the  accident. 

Swift. 
Odds,  odz.  n.  s.  [from  odd.] 

1.  Inequality;  excess  of  either  compared 
with  the  other. 

Between  these  two  cases  there  are  great  odds. 

Hooker. 

The  case  is  yet  not  like,  but  there  appeareth  great 
odds  between  them.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

1  will  lay  the  odds  that  ere  this  year  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire, 
As  far  as  France.  Shakspeare. 

I  chiefly  who  enjoy 
So  far  the  happier  lot  enjoying  thee 
Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds.  Milton 

Shall  I  give  him  to  partake 
Full  happiness  with  me?  or  rather  not; 
But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  pow'r 
Without  co-partner?  Milton- 

Cromwell  with  odds  of  number  and  of  fate, 
Remov'd  this  bulwark  of  the  church  and  state. 

Waller. 

All  these,  thus  unequally  furnished  with  truth, 
and  advanced  in  knowledge,  I  suppose  of  equal  na- 
tural parts;  all  the  odds  between  them  has  been  the 
different  scope  that  has  been  given  to  their  under- 
standings to  range  in.  Locke. 

Judging  is  balancing  an  account,  and  determin- 
ing on  which  side  the  odds  lie.  Locke. 

2.  More  than  an  even  wager;  more  likely 
than  the  contrary. 

Since  every  man  by  nature  is  very  prone  to  think 
the  best  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  condition;  it  is 
odds  but  he  will  find  a  shrewd  temptation.     South. 

The  presbyterian  party  endeavoured  one  day  to 
introduce  a  debate  about  repealing  the  test  clause, 
when  there  appeared  at  least  four  to  one  odds  against 
them.  Swift. 

Some  bishop  bestows  upon  them  some  inconside- 
rable benefice,  when  'tis  odds  they  are  already  en- 
cumbered with  a  numerous  family.  Sioift- 

3.  Advantage;  superiority. 

And  tho'  the  sword,  some  understood, 
In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 
'Twas  nothing  so;  both  sides  were  balanc'd 
So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant'st.    Hudib. 

4.  Quarrel;  debate;  dispute. 

I  can't  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds.       Shakspeare. 

What  is  the  night? 
Almost  at  odds  with  the  morning,  which  is  which. 

Shakspeare. 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other, 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds.  Shakspeare. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three: 
Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 
And  staid  the  odds  by  adding  four.         Shakspeare- 

Gods  of  whatsoe'er  degree, 
Resume  not  what  themselves  have  given, 
Or  any  brother  god  in  heav'n: 
Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods, 
Or  they  must  always  be  at  odds.  Swift. 

Ode,  ode.  n.  s.  [»JV]  A  poem  written  to 
be  sung  to  musick;  a  lyrick  poem.  The 
ode  is  either  of  the  greater  or  less  kind. 
The  less  is  characterized  by  sweetness 
and  ease;  the  greater  by  sublimity,  rap- 
ture, and  quickness  of  transition. 

A  man  haunts  the  forest  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks:  hangs 
odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles,  all 
forsooth  deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind.  Shakspeare. 

O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet.  Milton. 

What  work  among  you  scholar  gods! 
Phoebus  must  write  him  am'rous  odes; 
And  thou,  poor  cousin,  must  compose 
His  letters  in  submissive  prose.  Prior. 

O'dible,  6'de-bl.*00  adj.  [from  odi.]  Hate- 
ful. Diet. 
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O'DIOUS,  6'jus,  or  6'je-us.a93  29*  "6  adj. 

fodieux,  Fr.  odiosus,  Lat.] 
1.  Hateful;  detestable;  abominable. 

For  ever  all  goodness  will  be  most  charming;  for 
ever  all  wickedness  will  be  most  odious  Sprat. 

Hatred  is  the  passion  of  defence,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  hostility  included  in  its  very  essence.  But 
then,  if  there  could  have  been  hatred  in  the  world, 
when  there  was  scarce  any  thing  odious,  it  would 
have  acted  within  the  compass  of  its  proper  object. 

South. 
Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feign'd  pretence 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince: 
Expel  from  Italy  that  odious  name.  Drtjden. 

She  breathes  the  odious  fume 
Of  nauseous  steams,  and  poisons  all  the  room. 

Granville. 

2.  Exposed  to  hate. 

Another  means  for  raising  money,  was,  by  in- 
quiring after  offences  of  officers  in  great  place,  who 
as  by  unjust  dealing  they  became  most  odious,  so  by 
justice  in  their  punishments  the  prince  acquired  both 
Jove  and  applause.  Haijxoard. 

He  had  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  parliament. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Causing  hate;  invidious. 

The  seventh  from  thee, 
The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse, 
And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 
With  foes,  for  daring  single  to  be  just, 
And  utter  odious  truth,  that  God  would  come 
To  judge  them  with  his  saints.  Milton. 

4.  A  word  expressive  of  disgust:  used  by 
women. 

Green  fields  and  shady  groves,  and  crystal  springs, 
And  larks  and  nightingales,  are  odious  things; 
But  smoke,  and  dust,  and  noise,  and  crowds  delight. 

Young, 
or   6'je-us-le.    adv. 


6'jus-le, 


O'diously, 

[from  odious.'] 
1.  Hatefully;  abominably. 

Had  thy  love  still  odiously  pretended, 
Been  as  it  ought,  sincere,  it  would  have  taught  thee 
Far  other  reas'nings.  Milton. 

1.  Invidiously;  so  as  to  cause  hate. 

Arbitrary  power  no  sober  man  can  fear,  either 
from  the  king's  disposition  or  his  practice;  or  even 
where  you  would  odiously  lay  it,  from  his  ministers. 

Dry  den 
O'diousnkss,    6'jus-n£s,    or    6'je-us-nes. 
7i.  s.  [from  odious.'] 

1.  Hatefulness. 

Have  a  true  sense  of  his  sin,  of  its  odiousness, 
and  of  its  danger.  Wake. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hated. 

There  was  left  of  the  blood  royal,  an  aged  gen- 
tleman of  approved  goodness,  who  had  gotten  no- 
thing by  his  cousin's  power  but  danger  from  him, 
and  odiousness  for  him.  Sidney. 

O'DIUM,  6'jum,  or  6'je-um.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
Invidiousness;  quality  of  provoking 
hate. 

The  odium  and  offences  which  some  men's  rigour 
or  remissness  had  contracted  upon  my  government, 
I  was  resolved  to  have  expiated.         King  Charles. 

She  threw  the  odium  of  the  fact  on  me, 
And  publickly  avowed  her  love  to  you.         Dryden. 
Projectors,   and   inventors  of  new  taxes  being 
hateful  to  the  people,  seldom  fail  of  bringing  odium 
upon  their  master.  Davenant. 

Odonta'lgick,  6-don-taTjik.  adj.  [ifm 
and  *Ay®-.]  Pertaining  to  the  tooth- 
ach. 
O'dorate,  6'do-rate.91  adj.  \_odoratus, 
Latin.]  Scented;  having  a  strong  scent, 
whether  fetid  or  fragrant. 

Smelling  is  with  a  communication  of  the  breath, 
or  vapour  of  the  object  odorate.  Bacon. 

ODORl'FEROUS,   6-d6-rif'fer-us.  adj. 


[odorifer,  Latin.]     Giving  scent;  usu- 
ally sweet  of  scent;  fragrant;  perfumed. 
A  bottle  of  vinegar  so  buried,  came  forth  more 
lively  and  odoriferous,  smelling  almost  like  a  violet. 

Bacon . 
There  stood  in  this  room  presses  that  enclosed 
Robes  odoriferous.  Chapman. 

Gentle  gales, 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
These  balmy  spoils.  Milton. 

Smelling  bodies  send  forth  eflluvias  of  steams, 
without  sensibly  wasting.  A  grain  of  musk  will 
send  forth  odoriferous  particles  for  scores  of  years, 
wichout  its  being  spent.  Locke. 

Odori'ferousness,  o-do-rif'fer-us-nes.6'4 
n.  s.  [from  odoriferous.]     Sweetness  of 
scent;  fragrance. 
O'dorous,  o'dur-us."4  adj.  [odorus,  Lat.] 
Fragrant;  perfumed;  sweet  of  scent. 

Such  fragrant  flowers  do  give  most  odorous  smell, 
But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  excel.     Spenser. 

Their  private  roofs  on  odorous  timber  borne, 

Such  as  might  palaces  for  kings  adorn.  Waller. 

We  smell,  because   parts  of  the  odorous  body 

touch  the  nerves  of  our  nostrils.  Cheyne. 

O'dour,  6'dur.:j14  n.  s.  [odor,  Lat.  odour, 

French.] 

1.  Scent,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  sent  for  loaves 
of  new  bread,  which  having  opened  and  poured  a 
little  wine  into  them,  he  kept  himself  alive  with 
the  odour  till  a  certain  feast  was  past.  Bacon. 

Infusions  in  air,  for  so  we  may  call  odours,  have 
the  same  diversities  with  infusions  in  water;  in  that 
the  several  odours  which  are  in  one  flower  or  other 
body,  issue  at  several  times,  some  earlier,  some 
later.  Bacon. 

They  refer  sapor  unto  salt,  and  odour  unto  sul- 
phur; they  vary  much  concerning  colour.     Brown. 

Where  silver  riv'lets  play  thro'  flow'ry  meads, 
And  woodbines  give  their  sweets,  and  limes  their 

shades, 
Black  kennels  absent  odours  she  regrets, 
And  stops  her  nose  at  beds  of  violets.  Young. 

2.  Fragrance;  perfume;  sweet  scent. 

Me  seem'd  1  smelt  a  garden  of  sweet  flowers, 
That  dainty  odours  from  them  threw  around, 
For  damsels  fit  to  deck  their  lovers'  bow'rs.  Spenser. 
By  her  intercession  with  the  king  she  would  lay 
a  most  seasonable  and  popular  obligation  upon  the 
whole  nation,  and  leave  a  pleasant  odour  of  her 
grace  and  favour  to  the  people  behind  her. 

Clarendon. 
The  Levites  burned  the  holy  incense  in  such 
quantities  as  refreshed  the  whole  multitude  with  its 
odours,  and  filled  all  the  region  about  them  with 
perfume.  Addison. 

Oe,  e.  This  combination  of  vowels  does 
not  properly  belong  to  our  language, 
nor  is  ever  found  but  in  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  not  yet  wholly  con- 
formed to  our  manner  of  writing:  oe  has 
in  such  words  the  sound  of  e. 
Oecono'micks,  ek-6-n6m'miks.296  n.  s. 
[otKovop.tx.esi  oeconomique,Fv.  from  oeco- 
noiny.  Both  it  and  its  derivatives  are 
under  oeconomy.]  Management  of 
household  affairs. 

A  prince's  leaving  his  business  wholly  to  his  mi- 
nisters is  as  dangerous  an  errour  in  politicks,  as  a 
master's  committing  all  to  his  servant,  is  in  oecono- 
micks.  VEstrange. 

Oeoume'nical,  £k-u-men'ne-kal.2i,G  adj. 
[oix»^.fvi«o5,  from  oiKttf*.ev>).]  General; 
respecting  the  whole  habitable  world. 

This  Nicene  council  was  not  received  as  an  oecu- 
menical council  in  any  of  the  eastern  patriarchates, 
excepting  only  that  of  Constantinople.  Stilling  fleet. 


We  must  not  make  a  computation  of  the  catiio- 
lick  church  from  that  part  of  it  which  was  within 
the  compass  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  called 
oecumenical.  Lesley. 

Oede'mv,  e-dc'ma.2D8  n.  s.  [ei'JV*,  from 
olfou,  to  swell.]  A  tumour.  It  is  now 
and  commonly  by  surgeons  confined  to 
a  white,  soft,  insensible  tumour,  pro- 
ceeding from  cold  and  aqueous  hu- 
mours, such  as  happen  to  hydropick 
constitutions.  Quincy. 

Oedema'tick,  ed-e-mat'dk.298  )  adj. 

Oede'matous,  e-dem'ma-tus.  5  [from 
oedema.]  Pertaining  to  an  oedema. 

It  is  primarily  generated  out  of  the  effusion  of 
melancholick  blood,  or  secondarily  out  of  the  dregs 
and  remainder  of  a  phlegmonous  or  oedcmalick  tu- 
mour. Harvey. 
The  great  discharge  of  matter,  and  an  extremity 
of  pain,  wasted  her,  oedematous  swellings  arose  in 
her  legs,  and  she  languished  and  died.  Wiseman. 
Oei'liad,  e-il'yad.113  n.  s.  [from  oeil,  Fr.] 
Glance;  wink;  token  of  the  eye. 

She  gave  oeilids  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.  Shakspeare. 

O'er,  ore.  contracted  from  over.  See 
Over. 

His  tears  defae'd  the  surface  of  the  well, 
With  circle  after  circle  as  they  fell, 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
O'er-run  with  wrinkles  and  defae'd  with  tears. 

Addison. 

Oesopha'gus,  e-s6f'fa-gus.  n.  s.  [from 
oig-os,  wicker,  from  some  similitude  in 
the  structure  of  this  part  to  the  con- 
texture of  that;  and  (pdyu,  to  eat.]  The 
gullet;  a  long,  large,  and  round  canal, 
that  descends  from  the  mouth,  lying  all 
along  between  the  windpipe  and  the 
joints  of  the  neck  and  back,  to  the  fifth 
joint  of  the  back,  where  it  turns  a  little 
to  the  right,  and  gives  way  to  the  des- 
cending artery;  and  both  run  by  one  an- 
other, till  at  the  ninth  the  oesofihagus 
turns  again  to  the  left,  pierces  the  mid- 
riff, and  is  continued  to  the  left  orifice 
of  the  stomach.  Quincy. 

Wounds  penetrating  the  oesophagus  and  aspera 
arteria,  require  to  be  stitched  close,  especially  those 
of  the  oesophagus,  where  the  sustenance  and  saliva 
so  continually  presseth  into  it.  Wiseman. 

Of,  6v.377  firefi.  [op,  Saxon.] 
1 .  It  is  put  before  the  substantive  that  fol- 
lows another  in  construction;  as,  of  these 
part  were  slain;  that  is,  fiart  of  these. 

I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.  Shakspeare. 

He  to  his  natural  endowments  of  a  large  inven- 
tion, a  ripe  judgment,  and  a  strong  memory,  has 
joiued  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts.     Dryden. 

All  men  naturally  fly  to  God  in  extremity,  and 
the  most  atheistical  person  in  the  world,  when  for- 
saken of  all  hopes  of  any  other  relief,  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  him.  Tillotson. 

The  rousing  of  the  mind  with  some  degrees  of 
vigour,  does  set  it  free  from  those  idle  companions. 

Locke. 

The  value  of  land  is  raised  only  by  a  greater 
plenty  of  money.  Locke. 

They  will  receive  it  at  last  with  an  ample  accu- 
mulation of  interest.  Smallridge. 
!,  It  is  put  among  superlative  adjectives. 

The  most  renowned  of  all  are  those  to  whom  the 
name  is  given  Philippine.  Abbot. 

We  profess  to  be  animated  with  the  best  hopes 
of  any  men  in  the  world.  Tillotson. 
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At  midnight,  the  most  dismal  and  unseasonable 
time  of  all  other,  all  those  virgins  arose  and  trim- 
med their  lamps.  Tillotson. 

We  are  not  to  describe  our  shepherds  as  shep- 
herds at  this  day  really  are,  but  as  they  may  be 
conceived  then  to  have  been,  when  the  best  o/men 
followed  the  employment.  Pope. 

Peace,  of  all  wordly  blessings,  is  the  most  valua- 
ble. Smallridge. 

3.  From. 

The  captain  of  the  Helots,  with  a  blow  whose 
violence  grew  o/fury,  not  of  strength,  or  of  strength 
proceeding  of  fury,  struck  Paliadtus  upon  the  side 
of  the  head.  Sidney 

One  that  I  brought  up  of  a  puppy,  one  that  I 
sav'd  from  drowning.  Shaksp. 

He  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman, 
and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again  when  he  was 
able.  Shaksp. 

It  was  called  Corcyra  of  Corcyra,  the  daughter 
ofiEsopus.  Sandys. 

4.  Concerning;  relating  to. 

The  quarrel  is  not  now  of  fame  and  tribute, 
Or  of  wrongs  done  unto  confederates, 
But  for  your  own  republick.  Ben  Jonson. 

This  cannot  be  understood  of  the  first  disposition 
of  the  waters,  as  they  were  before  the  flood.  Burnet. 

All  have  this  sense  o/vvar.  Smullridge. 

5.  Out  of. 

Yet  of  this  little  he  had  some  to  spare, 
To  feed  the  famish'd  and  to  clothe  the  bare. 

Dryden. 
Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  husband  lost, 
Lo  all  that's  left  of  him,  thy  husband's  ghost. 

Dryden. 

6.  Among. 

He  is  the  only  person  of  all  others  for  an  epic 
poem.  Dryden. 

O/all  our  heroes  thou  canst  boast  alone, 
That  Jove,  whene'er  he  thunders,  calls  thee  son. 

Dryden. 

Neither  can  I  call  to  mind  any  clergyman  o/my 
own  acquaintance  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  this 
error.  Swift. 

7.  By.     This  sense  was  once    very   fre- 
quent, but  is  not  now  in  use. 

She  dying 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excused 
Of  every  bearer.  Shaksp. 

Like  heav'n  in  all,  like  earth  in  this  alone, 
That  though  great  states  by  her  support  do  stand, 

Yet  she  herself  supported  is  o/uone, 
But  by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty's  hand.     Davies. 

1  was  friendly  entertained  of  the  English  consul. 

Sandys. 

Lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  those  be  bid- 
den o/him.  Nelson. 

9.  According  to. 

The  senate 
And  people  of  Rome,  of  their  accustom'd  greatness, 
Will  sharply  and  severely  vindicate 
Not  only  any  fact,  but  any  practice 
'Gainst  the  state.  Ben  Jonson. 

They  do  of  right  belong  to  you,  being  most  of 
them  first  preached  amongst  you.  Tillotson. 

Tancred,  whose  delight 
Was  plac'd  in  his  fair  daughter's  daily  sight, 
0/ custom,  when  his  state  affairs  were  done, 
Would  pass  his  pleasing  hours  with  her  alone. 

Dryden. 

9.  Noting  power,  ability,  choice,  or  spon- 
taneity.    With  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 
Some  soils  put  forth  odorate  herbs  of  themselves; 
as  wild  thyme.  Bacon. 

0/ himself  man  is  confessedly  unequal  to  his  duty 

Steph 
The  Venice  glasses  would  crack  of  themselves. 

Boyle. 
Of  himself  is  none, 
But  that  eternal  infinite  and  one, 
Who  never  did  begin,  who  ne'er  can  end; 
On  him  all  beings,  as  their  source,  depend.  Dryden. 


The  thirsty  cattle,  of  themselves  abstain'd 
From  water,  and  their  grassy  fare  disdain'd.  Dryd. 

To  assert  mankind  to  have  been  of  himself,  and 
without  a  cause,  hath  this  invincible  objection 
against  it,  that  we  plainly  see  every  man  to  be  from 
another.  Tillotson. 

No  particle  of  matter,  nor  any  combination  of 
particles;  that  is,  no  bodies  can  either  move  of 
themselves,  or  of  themselves  alter  the  direction  of 
their  motion.  Cheyne. 

A  free  people,  as  soon  as  they  fall  into  any  acts 
of  civil  society,  do  of  themselves  divide  into  three 
powers.  Swift. 

Howe'er  it  was  civil  in  angel  or  elf, 
For  he  ne'er  could  have  fill'd  it  so  well  of  himself. 

Swift. 

10.  Noting  properties,  qualities,  or  con- 
dition. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  decayed  fortune,  and  of  no 
good  education.  Clarendon. 

The  colour  of  a  body  may  be  changed  by  a  li- 
quor which  of  itself  is  of  no  colour,  provided  it  be 
saline.  Boyle. 

The  fresh  eglantine  exhal'd  a  breath, 
Whose  odours  were  of  pow'r  to  raise  from  death. 

Dryden. 

A  man  may  suspend  the  act  of  his  choice  from 
being  determined  for  or  against  the  thing  proposed, 
till  he  has  examined  whether  it  be  really  of  a  na- 
ture, in  itself  and  consequences,  to  make  him  happy 
or  no.  Locke. 

The  value  of  land  is  raised,  when  remaining  of 
the  same  fertility  it  comes  to  yield  more  rent. 

Locke. 

11.  Noting  extraction. 

Lunsford  was  a  man  of  an  ancient  family  in  Sus- 
sex. Clarendon. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  in  De- 
vonshire, that  for  many  ages  had  made  a  handsome 
figure  in  their  country.  Rowe. 

12.  Noting  adherence,  or  belonging. 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 

Will  furnish  me.  Shakspeare. 

Pray  that  in  towns  and  temples  of  our  own, 
The  name  of  great  Anchises  may  be  known.  Dryd. 

13.  Noting  the  matter  of  any  thing. 

The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  gilt  and  adorned 
with  chrystal,  save  that  the  fore-end  hadpannels  of 
saphires,  set  in  borders  o/gold,  and  the  hinder  end 
the  like  of  emeralds  of  the  Peru  colour.         Bacon. 

The  common  materials  which  the  ancients  made 
their  ships  of,  were  the  wild  ash,  the  evergreen  oak, 
the  beech,  and  the  alder.  Arbulhnot. 

14.  Noting  the  motive. 

It  was  not  of  my  own  choice,  I  undertook  this 
work.  Dryden. 

Our  sov'reign  Lord  has  ponder'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind; 
And  of  bis  grace  and  inborn  clemency, 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree.  Dryden. 

15.  Noting  form  or  manner  of  existence. 
As  if  our  Lord,  even  of  purpose  to  prevent  this 

fancy  of  extemporal  and  voluntary  prayers,  had  not 
left  of  his  own  framing;  one  which  might  remain  as 
a  part  of  the  church  liturgy,  and  serve  as  a  pattern 
whereby  to  frame  all  other  prayers  with  efficacy, 
yet  without  superfluity  of  words.  Hooker. 

16.  Noting  something  that  has  some  par- 
ticular quality. 

Mother,  says  the  thrush,  never  had  any  such  a 
friend  as  I  have  o/this  swallow.  No,  says  she,  nor 
ever  mother  such  a  fool  as  I  have  of  this  same  thrush. 

IS  Estrange. 

17.  Noting  faculties  of  power  granted. 

If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of  the  abili- 
ty which  God  giveth.  1  Peter. 

18.  Noting  preference,  or  postponence. 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower. 

— I  do  not  like  the  Tower  of  any  place.       Shaksp. 

19.  Noting  change  of  one  state  to  another. 
O  miserable  o/happy!  is  this  the  end 

Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  late 


The  glory  of  that  glory,  who  now  become 
Accurs'd.o/  blessed?    '  Milton. 

20.  Noting  casualty. 

Good  nature,  by  which  I  mean  beneficence  and 
candour,  is  the  product  of  right  reason;  which  of 
necessity  will  give  allowance  to  the  failures  of 
others,  by  considering  that  there  is  nothing  perfect 
in  mankind.  Dryden. 

21.  Noting  proportion. 

How  many  are  there  of  an  hundred,  even  amongst 
scholars  themselves.  Locke. 

22.  Noting  kind  or  species. 

To  cultivate  the  advantages  of  success,  is  an  af- 
fair of  the  cabinet;  and  the  neglect  of  this  success 
may  be  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  a  nation. 

Swift. 

23.  It  is  put  before  an  indefinite  expres- 
sion of  time:  as,  of  late,  in  late  times; 
o/old,  in  old  time. 

Of  late,  divers  learned  men  have  adopted  the 
three  hypostatical  principles.  Boyle. 

In  days  of  old  there  liv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name. 

Dryden. 

Off,  of.  adv.  \_af  Dutch.] 

1.  Of  this  adverb  the  chief  use  is  to 
conjoin  it  with  verbs:  as,  to  come  off; 
tojiy  off;  to  take  off;  which  are  found 
under  the  verbs. 

2.  It  is  generally  opposed  to  on:  as,  to  lay 
on;  to  take  off.  In  this  case  it  signifies, 
disunion;  separation;  breach  of  conti- 
nuity. 

Since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have 
my  cap  than  my  heart,  I  will  practice  the  insinua- 
ting nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly. 

Shakspeare. 

Where  are  you,  sir  John?  come,  off  with  your 

boots.  Shakspeare. 

See 

The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree; 

Then  rend  it  off.  Dryden. 

A  piece  of  silver  coined  for  a  shilling,  that  has 

half  the  silver  clipped  off,  is  no  more  a  shilling  than 

a  piece  of  wood,  which  was  once  a  sealed  yard,  is 

still  a  yard,  when  one  half  of  it  is  broke  off.  Locke, 

3.  It  signifies  distance. 

West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  o/Fa  mile, 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy.  Shaksp. 

About  thirty  paces  q/fwere  placed  harquebusiers. 

Knolles. 

4.  In  painting  or  statuary  it  signifies  pro- 
jection or  relief. 

'Tis  a  good  piece; 
This  comes  off  well  and  excellent.         Shakspeare. 

5.  It  signifies  evanescence;  absence  or  de- 
parture. 

Competitions  intermit,  and  go  off  and  on  as  it 
happens,  upon  this  or  that  occasion.      UEstrange. 

6.  It  signifies  any  kind  of  disappointment; 
defeat;  interruption;  adverse  division: 
as,  the  affair  is  off;  the  match  is  off. 

7.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  question. 

The  questions  no  way  touch  upon  puritanism,  ei- 
ther off  or  on.  Sanderson. 

8.  From;  not  toward. 

Philoclea,  whose  delight  of  hearing  and  seeing 
was  before  a  stay  from  interrupting  her,  gave  her- 
self to  be  seen  unto  her  with  such  a  lightening  of 
beauty  upon  Zelmane,  that  neither  she  could  look  on, 
nor  would  look  off.  Sidney. 

9.  O^-iiand;  not  studied. 

Several  stars  of  fancy  q^'hand  look  well  enough. 

VEstrange. 

10.  To  be  off.  In  common  talk,  signifies 
to  recede  from  an  intended  contract  or 
design. 
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11.   To  come  off.  To  escape  by  some  acci- 
dent or  subterfuge. 
]  2.   To  get  off.  To  make  escape. 

1 3.  To  go  off.    To  desert;  to  abandon. 

14.  To  go  off.  Applied  to  guns,  lo  take 
fire  and  be  discharged:  borrowed  from 
the  arrow  and  bow. 

15.  Well  or  ill  off.  Having  good  or  bad 
success. 

16.  Off,  whether  alone  or  in  composition, 
means  either  literally  or  figuratively, 
disjunction,  absence,  privation,  or  dis- 
tance. 

Off,  of.   interject.     An  expression  of  ab- 
horrence, or  command  to  depart. 
Off,  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  thy  sight.  Smith. 

Off,  of.  /ire/i. 

1.  Not  on. 

1  continued  feeling  again  the  same  pain;  and 
finding  it  grow  violent  I  burnt  it,  and  felt  no  more 
after  the  third  time;  was  never  off  my  legs,  nor 
kept  my  chamber  a  day.  Temple. 

2.  Distant  from 

Cicero's  Tusculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotto 
Ferrate,  about  two  miles  off  this  town,  though  most 
of  the  modern  writers  have  fixed  it  to  Frescati. 

Mdison. 
O'ffal,  6f'ful.ss  n.  s.  {off  fall,  says  Skin- 
ner,  that   which    falls  from  the  table: 
perhaps  from  off  a,  Latin.] 

1.  Waste  meat;  that  which  is  not  eaten 
at  the  table. 

He  let  out  the  offals  of  his  meat  to  interest,  and 
kept  a  register  of  such  debtors  in  his  pocket-book. 

Jlrbuthnol. 

2.  Carrion;  coarse  flesh. 

I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal.  Shakspeare. 

Cram'd  and  gorg'd,  nigh  burst, 
With  suck'd  and  glutted  offal.  Milton. 

3.  Refuse;  that  which  is  thrown  away  as 
of  no  value. 

To  have  right  to  deal  in  things  sacred,  was  ac- 
counted an  argument  of  noble  and  illustrious  des- 
cent; God  would  not  accept  the  offals  of  other  pro- 
fessions. South. 

If  man  bemoan  his  lot, 
That  after  death  his  mould'ring  limbs  shall  rot, 
A  secret  sting  remains  within  his  mind; 
The  fool  is  to  his  own  cast  offals  kind.         Dryden. 

They  commonly  fat  hogs  with  offal  corns. 

Mortimer- 

4.  Any  thing  of  no  esteem. 

What  trash  is  Rome!  what  rubbish  and  what  of- 
fal- Shakspeare. 

OFFE'NCE,  of-fense'.  n.  s.  [offence,  Fr. 
offensa,  from  offendo,  Latin.] 

1.  Crime;  act  of  wickedness. 

Thither  with  speed  their  hasty  course  they  ply'd, 
Where  Christ  the  Lord  for  our  ounces  dy'd. 

Fairfax. 

Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which  after  some  few  hours 
Were  thine  without  offence.  Shakspeare. 

2.  A  transgression. 

If,  by  the  law  of  nature,  every  man  hath  not  a 
power  to  punish  offences  against  it,  I  see  not  how 
the  magistrates  of  any  community  can  punish  an 
alien  of  another  country.  Locke. 

3.  Injury. 

I  have  given  my  opinion  a^aint  the  authority  of 
two  great  men,  but  1  hope  without  offence  to  their 
memories;  for  I  lov'd  them  living,  and  reverence 
them  dead.  Dryden. 

4.  Displeasure  given;  cause  of  disgust; 
scandal. 

Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry 
be  Dot  blamed.  2  Corinthians. 


He  remembered  the  injury  of  the  children  of 
Bean,  who  had  been  a  snare  and  an  offence  unto 
the  people.  1  Maccabees. 

The  pleasures  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  other  senses;  as  in  warming  upon  cold,  or  re- 
frigeration upon  heat:  for  as  the  pains  of  the  touch 
are  greater  than  the  offences  of  other  senses,  so  like- 
wise are  the  pleasures.  Bacon. 

By  great  and  scandalous  offences,  by  incorrigible 
misdemeanours,  we  may  incur  the  censure  of  the 
church.  Pearson. 

Anger;  displeasure  conceived. 

Earnest  in  every  present  humour,  and  making 
himself  brave  in  his  liking,  he  was  content  to  give 
them  just  cause  of  offence  when  they  had  power  to 
make  just  revenge.  Sidney. 

6.  Attack;  act  of  the  assailant. 

Courtesy,  that  seemed  incorporated  in  his  heart, 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  offer  any  offence,  but  on- 
ly to  stand  upon  the  best  defensive  guard.     Sidney. 
I  have  equal  skill  in  all  the  weapons  of  offence. 

Richardson. 

Offe'nceful,  of-fense'ful.  adj.  [offence. 
and  full.]  Injurious;  giving  displea- 
sure. 

It  seems  your  most  offenceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed.  Shakspeare. 

Offk'nceless,  6f-fense'les.  adj.  [from 
off  nee.]      Unoffending;  innocent. 

You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment 
more  in  policy  than  in  malice;  even  so  as  one  would 
beat  his  offenceless  dog  to  affright  an  imperious  lion. 

Shakspeare. 

To    Offf/nd,    6f-fend'.     v.    a.     [offendo, 

Latin.] 
I.  To  make  angry;  to  displease. 
If  much  you  note  him 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion, 
Feed  and  regard  him  not.  Shaksp. 

Three  sorts  of  men  my  soul  hateth,  and  I  am 
greatly  offended  at  their  life.  Ecclesiasticus. 

The  emperor  himself  came  running  to  the  place 
in  his  armour,  severely  reproving  them  of  cowar- 
dice who  had  forsaken  the  place,  and  grievously  of- 
fended with  them  who  had  kept  such  negligent  watch. 

Knolles. 
Gross  sins  are  plainly  seen,  and  easily  avoided 
by  persons  that  profess  religion.  But  the  indiscreet 
and  dangerous  use  of  innocent  and  lawful  things,  as 
it  does  not  shock  and  offend  our  consciences,  so  it  is 
difficult  to  make  people  at  all  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger of  it.  Law. 
2    To  assail;  to  attack. 

He  was  fain  to  defend  himself,  and  withal  so  to 
offend  him,  that  by  an  unlucky  blow  the  poor  Phi- 
loxenus  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Sidney. 

3.  To  transgress;  to  violate. 
Many  fear 

More  to  offend  the  law.  Ballad. 

4.  To  injure. 

Cheaply  you  sin,  and  punish  crimes  with  ease, 
Not  as  th'  offended,  but  the  offenders  please.  Dryd. 

To  Offe'nd,  6f-fend'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  criminal;  to  transgress  the  law. 

This  man  that  of  earthly  matter  maketh  graven 
images,  knoweth  himself  to  offend  above  all  others. 

Wisdom. 

Whosoever  shall  keep  the  who!e  law,  and  yet  of- 
fend in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.  James. 

The  bishops  therefore  of  the  church  of  England 
did  noways  offend  by  receiving  from  the  Roman 
church  into  our  divine  service,  such  materials,  cir- 
cumstances or  ceremonies  as  were  religious  and 
good.  White. 

2.  To  cause  anger. 

I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it.  Sliaks])- 

3.  To  commit  transgression:  with  against. 

Our  language  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  in  many 
instances  it  offends  against  every  part  of  grammar. 

Su-ifl. 


Offe'nder,  6f-fen'dur.ns   n.  s.  [from  To 
offend.] 

1.  A  criminal;  one  who  has  committed  a 
crime;  a  transgressor;  a  guilty  person. 

All  that  watch  for  iniquity  are  cut  oil",  that  make 
a  man  an  offender  for  a  word.  1 '  uiali. 

Every  actual  sin,  besides  the  three  former,  must 
be  considered  with  a  fourth  thing,  to  wit,  a  certain 
stain,  or  blot  which  it  imprints  and  leaves  in  th- 
offender.  Perkins 

So  like  a  fly  the  poor  offender  dies; 
But  like  the  wasp  the  rich  escapes  and  flies. 

Denham. 
How  shall  I  lose  the  sin,  yet  keep  the  sense, 
And  love  th'  offender,  yet  detest  the  offence?  Pope. 
The  conscience  of  the  offender  shall  be  sharper 
than  an  avenger's  sword.  Clarissa- 

He  that,  without  a  necessary  cause,  absents  him- 
self from  publick  prayers,  cuts  himself  off  from  the 
church,  which  hath  always  been  thought  so  unhap- 
py a  thing,  that  it  is  the  greatest  punishment  the 
governors  of  the  church  can  lay  upon  the  worst  of- 
fender. Duty  of  Man . 

2.  One  who  has  done  an  injury. 

All  vengeance  comes  too  short, 
Which  can  pursue  th'  offender.  Shakspeare. 

Offendress,  6f-fen'dres.  n.  s.  [from  of- 
fender.]    A  woman  that  offends. 

Virginity  murthers  itself,  and  should  be  buried  in 
highways  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate 
offendress  against  nature.  Shaksp. 

Offe'nsive,  6f-fen'siv.lfiS42sa<//  [offensif 

Fr.  from  offtnsus,  Latin.] 
1.  Causing  anger;  displeasing;  disgusting. 
Since  no  man  can  do  ill  with  a  good  conscience, 
the  consolation  which  we  herein  seem  to  find  is  but 
a  mere  deceitful  pleasing  of  ourselves  in   error, 
which  must  needs  turn  to  our  greater  grief,  if  that 
which  we  do  to  please  God  most,  be  for  the  mani- 
fold defects  thereof  offensive  unto  him.         Hooker. 
It  shall  suffice,  to  touch  such  customs  of  the  Irish, 
as  seem  offensive  and  repugnant  to  good  govern- 
ment. Spenser. 

2.  Causing  pain;  injurious. 

It  is  an  excellent  opener  for  the  liver,  but  offen- 
sive to  the  stomach.  Bacon. 

The  sun  was  in  Cancer,  in  the  hottest  time  of  the 
year,  and  the  heat  was  very  offensive  to  me.  Brown. 

Some  particular  acrimony  in  the  stomach  some- 
times makes  it  offensive,  and  which  custom  at  last 
will  overcome.  *1rbuthnot. 

3.  Assailant;  not  defensive. 

He  recounted  the  benefits  and  favours  that  he 
had  done  him,  in  provoking  a  mighty  and  opulent 
king  by  an  offensive  war  in  his  quarrel.         Bacon. 

We  enquire  concerning  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages betwixt  those  military  offensive  engines 
used  among  the  ancients,  and  those  of  these  latter 
ages.  Wilkins. 

Their  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  the  defen- 
sive part,  where  the  main  stress  lies,  and  keeping 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  offensive;  perpetually  ob- 
jecting to  the  catholick  scheme,  instead  of  clearing 
up  the  difficulties  which  clog  their  own.  Waterland. 

Offensively,   of-fen'siv-le,  adv.    [from 
offensive.] 

1.  Mischievously;  injurious1.}-. 

In  the  least  thing  done  offensively  against  the  good 
of  men,  whose  benefit  we  o^ght  to  sock  for  as  our 
own,  we  plainly  shew  ihat  we  do  not  acknowledge 
God  lo  be  such  as  indeed  he  is.  Hooktr. 

2.  So  as  to  cause   uneasiness  or   displea- 
sure. 

A  lady  had  her  sight  disordered,  so  that  the  ima- 
ges in  her  hangings  did  appear  to  her,  if  the  room 
were  not  extraordinarily  darkened,  embellished 
with  several  offenswely  \i\id  colours.  Boyle. 

3.  By  way  of  attack;  not  defensively. 

Offe'nsiveness,  of-fenViv-nes.  n. .?.  [from 
offensive.] 
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1.  Injuviousness;  mischief. 

2.  Cause  of  disgust. 

The  muscles  of  the  body,  being  preserved  sound 
and  limber  upon  the  bones,  all  the  motions  of  the 
parts  might  be  explicated  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  without  any  offensiveness.  Grew. 

To  O'FFER,  of  fur.98  v.  a.  {offer o,  Latin; 
cffrir,  Fr.1 

1 .  To  present;  to  exhibit  any  thing  so  as 
that  it  may  be  taken  or  received. 

Some  ideas  forvvardly  offer  themselves  to  all  men's 
understandings;  some  sort  of  truths  result  from  any 
ideas,  as  soon  as  the  mind  puts  them  into  proposi- 
tions. Locke. 

Servants  placing  happiness  in  strong  drink,  make 
court  to  my  young  master,  by  offering  him  that 
which  they  love.  Locke. 

The  heathen  women  under  the  mogul,  offer  them- 
selves to  the  flames  at  the  death  of  their  husbands. 

Collier. 

2.  To  sacrifice;  to  immolate;  to  present 
as  an  act  of  worship:  often  with  w/j, 
emphatical. 

They  offered  unto  the  Lord  of  the  spoil  which 
they  had  brought,  seven  hundred  oxen.      2  Chron. 

An  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices. 

1  Peter 

Whole  herds  of  offer' d  bulls  about  the  fire, 
And  bristled  boars  and  woolly  sheep  expire.   Dryd. 

When  a  man  is  called  upon  to  offer  up  himself  to 
his  conscience,  and  to  resign  to  justice  and  truth, 
he  should  be  so  far  from  avoiding  the  lists,  that  he 
should  rather  enter  with  inclination,  and  thank  God 
for  the  honour.  Collier. 

3.  To  bid,  as  a  price  or  reward. 

Nor,  shouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 
Will  rich  lolas  yield,  but  offer  more.  Dryden. 

4.  To  attempt;  to  commence. 

Lysimachus  armed  about  three  thousand  men, 
and  began  first  to  offer  violence.  2  Maccabees. 

5.  To  propose. 

In  that  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders  in  re- 
mote speculations,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond  those 
ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  have  offered  for  its 
contemplation.  Locke. 

Our  author  offers  no  reason.  Locke. 

To  O'ffer,  offur.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  present;  to  be  at  hand;  to  pre- 
sent itself. 
Th'  occasion  offers  and  the  youth  complies.  Dryd. 

2.  To  make  an  attempt. 

No  thought  can  imagine  a  greater  heart  to  see 
and  contemn  danger,  where  danger  would  offer  to 
make  any  wrongful  threatning  upon  him.       Sidney. 

We  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  offered  to  land. 

Bacon . 

One  offers,  and  in  offering  makes  a  stay; 
Another  forward  sets ,  and  doth  no  more.      Daniel. 

I  would  treat  the  pope  and  his  cardinal;  roughly, 
if  they  offered  to  see  my  wife  without  my  leave. 

Dryden . 

3.  With  at,  to  make  an  attempt. 

I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master.       Bacon. 

I  hope  they  will  take  it  well  that  I  should  offer  at 
a  new  thing,  and  could  forbear  presuming  to  meddle 
where  any  of  the  learned  pens  have  ever  touched 
before.  Graunt. 

Write  down  and  make  signs  to  him  to  pronounce 
them,  and  guide  him  by  shewing  him  by  the  motion 
of  your  own  lips  to  offer  at  one  of  those  letters; 
which  being  the  easiest,  he  will  stumble  upon  one  of 
them.  Holder. 

The  masquerade  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  that 
he  would  be  offering  at  the  shepherd's  voice  and  call 
too.  VEstrange. 

It  contains  the  grounds  of  his  doctrine,  and  offers 
at  somewhat  towards  the  disproof  of  mine.  Jltterbury. 

Without  offering  at  any  other  remedy,  we  hastily 
engaged  in  a  war,  which  hath  cost  us  sixty  millions. 

Swift. 


O'ffer,  oPfur.  n.  s.  \_offre,  French;  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  Proposal  of  advantage  to  another. 
Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their 

face; 
These  swell  their  prospects,  and  exalt  their  pride, 
When  offers  are  disdain'd,  and  love  deny'd.     Pope. 

2.  First  advance. 
Force  compels  this  offer, 

And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. — 

— Mowbray,  you  overween  to  take  it  so: 

This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear.  Sliaks. 

What  wouldst  beg,  Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking?  Shaksp. 
Proposal  made. 

Th'  offers  he  doth  make, 
Were  not  for  him  to  give,  nor  them  to  take.  Daniel. 

I  enjoined  all  the  ladies  to  tell  the  company,  in 
case  they  had  been  in  the  siege,  and  had  the  same 
offer  made  them  as  the  good  women  of  that  place, 
what  every  one  of  them  would  have  brought  off  with 
her,  and  have  thought  most  worth  the  saving. 

Addison. 

It  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance,  or 
folly,  to  quit  and  renounce  former  tenets  upon  the 
offer  of  an  argument  which  cannot  immediately  be 
answered.  Locke. 

The  Arians,  Eunomians  and  Macedonians,  were 
then  formally  and  solemnly  challenged  by  the  Ca- 
tholicks,  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  con- 
curring judgment  of  the  writers  that  lived  before 
the  controversy  began;  but  they  declined  the  off<:r. 

Watcrland. 
.  Price  bid;  act  of  bidding  a  price. 

When  stock  is  high,  they  come  between, 
Making  by  second  hand  their  offers; 

Then  cunningly  retire  unseen, 
With  each  a  million  in  his  coffers.  Swift. 

5.  Attempt;  endeavour. 
Many  motions,  though  they  be  unprofitable  to  ex- 
pel that  which  hurtcth,  yet  they  are  offers  of  nature, 
and  cause  motions  by  consent;  as  in  groaning,  or 
crying  upon  pain.  Bacon. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  make  some  es- 
say, some  offer  and  attempt,  so  as  to  shew  that  the 
heart  is  not  idle  or  insensible,  but  that  it  is  full  and 
big,  and  knows  itself  to  be  so,  though  it  wants 
strengUi  to  bring  forth.  South. 

One  sees  in  it  a  kind  of  offer,  at  modern  archi- 
tecture, but  at  the  same  time  that  the  architect  has 
shown  his  dislike  of  the  Gothic  manner,  one  may 
see  that  they  were  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  way.  Jlddison 

6.  Something   given  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment. 

Fair  streams,  that  do  vouchsafe  in  your  clearness 
to  represent  unto  me  my  blubbered  face,  let  the  tri- 
bute offer  of  my  tears  procure  your  stay  awhile  with 
me,  that  I  may  begin  yet  at  last  to  find  something 
that  pities  me.  Sidney. 

O'fferer,  of'fur-rur.  n.  s.  [from  offer.'] 

1.  One  who  makes  an  offer. 
Bold  offerers 

Of  suite  and  gifts  to  thy  renowned  wife.    Chapman. 

2.  One  who  sacrifices,  or  dedicates  in  wor- 
ship. 

If  the  mind  of  the  offerer  be  good,  this  is  the  only 

thing  God  respecteth.  Hooker. 

When  he  commanded  Abraham  to  sacrifice  Isaac, 

the  place  of  the  offering  was  not  left  undetermined, 

and  to  the  offerer's  discretion.  South. 

O'ffehing,  of  fur-ring.  n.  s.  [from  offer.] 

A  sacrifice;   any   thing  immolated,   or 

offered  in  worship. 

Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast.  Shak. 

They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice.  Shaksp. 

When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin, 
he  shall  see  his  seed.  Isaiah. 

The  gloomy  god 


Admir'd  the  destin'd  off'ring  to  his  queen, 

A  venerable  gift  so  rarely  seen.  Dryden. 

What  nations  now  to  Juno's  pow'r  will  pray, 
Or  off 'rings  on  my  slighted  altars  lay?         Dryden. 

I'll  favour  her, 
That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 


Stood  mute  with  awe,  to  see  the  golden  rod; 


An  offering  fit  for  heaven.  Jlddison. 

Inferior  offerings  to  thy  god  of  vice 
Are  duly  paid  in  fiddles,  cards,  and  dice.       Young. 

Offe'rtory,  6f'fer-tur-e.667  n.  s.  \offer- 
toire,  Fr.]  The  act  of  offering. 

He  went  into  St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  made 
offertory  of  his  standards,  and  had  orizons  and  Te 
Deum  sung.  Bacon. 

The  administration  of  the  sacrament  he  reduced 
to  an  imitation,  though  a  distant  one,  of  primitive 
frequency,  to  once  a  month,  and  therewith  its  an- 
ciently inseparable  appendant,  the  offertory.      Fell. 

Offe'rture,  of'fer-ture.  n.  s.    [from  qf- 
.  fei\~\    Offer;  proposal  of  kindness.     A 

word  not  in  use. 
Thou  hast  prevented  us  with  offertures  of  thy  love, 

even  when  we  were  thine  enemies.     A'iiig-  Charles- 

O'FFICE,  6t'fis.142  n.  s.  [office,  French; 
officium,  Latin.] 

1.  A  publick  charge  or  employment;  ma- 
gistracy. 

You  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.  Shaksp. 

Methought  this  staff,  mine  o^ice-badge  in  court, 
Was  broke  in  twain.  Shaksp. 

The  insolence  of  office.  Shakspeare. 

Is  it  the  magistrate's  office,  to  hear  causes  or 
suits  at  law,  and  to  decide  them?  Kettleioorth. 

2.  Agency;  peculiar  use. 

All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong, 
Deny  their  office.  Shaksp. 

In  this  experiment  the  several  intervals  of  the 
teeth  of  the  comb  do  the  office  of  so  many  prisms, 
every  interval  producing  the  phenomenon  of  one 
prism.  Neivton. 

3.  Business;  particular  employment. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  earth.  Milton. 

4.  Act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered. 

Wolves  and  bears 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity  Styaksp. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  see  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love, 
and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth;  not  only 
in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoustre- 
ment,  complement,  and  cere/nony  of  it.        Shaksp. 
I  would  I  could  do  a  good  office  between  you. 

Shakspeare. 
The  wolf  took  occasion  to  do  the  fox  a  good  office. 

VEstrange. 
You  who  your  pious  offices  employ, 
To  save  the  reliques  of  abandon'd  Troy.     Dryden. 

5.  Act  of  worship. 

This  gate 
Instructs  you  how  t'  adore  the  heavens,  and  bows 

you 
To  morning's  holy  office.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Formulary  of  devotions. 

Whosoever  hath  children  and  servants,  let  him 
take  care  that  they  say  their  prayers  before  they  be- 
gin their  work:  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  the  creed,  is  a  very  good  office  for 
them,  if  they  are  not  fitted  for  more  regular  offices. 

Taylor. 

7.  Rooms  in  a  house  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular business. 

What,  do  we  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices?  at  least  desist 
To  build  at  all,  Shaksp. 

Let  offices  stand  at  distance,  with  some  low  galle- 
ries to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace  itself.    Bacon. 
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8.  [officina,  Lat.]  Place  where  business  is 
transacted. 

What  shall  good  old  York  see  there, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones?  Shaksj). 

Enipson  and  Dudley,  though  they  could  not  but 
hear  of  these  scruples  in  the  king's  conscience,  yet 
as  if  the  king's  soul  and  his  money  were  in  several 
offices,  that  the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle  with  the 
other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever.     Bacon. 

He  had  set  up  a  kind  of  office  of  address;  his  ge- 
neral correspondencies  by  letters.  Fell. 
To  O'ffice,  of't'is.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  perform;  to  discharge;  to  do. 

1  will  be  gone,  altho' 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house, 
And  angels  offie'd  all.  Shaksp. 

O'fficeh,  offe-sur.98  n.  s.  [officier,  Fr.J 
i.  A  man  employed  by  the  publick. 
'Tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place.         Shakspeare. 

Submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  be  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure.  Shaksp. 

The  next  morning  there  came  to  us  the  same 
officer  that  came  to  us  at  first  to  conduct  us  to  the 
stranger's  house.  Bacon. 

If  it  should  fall  into  the  French  hands,  all  the 
princes  would  return  to  be  the  several  officers  of  his 
court.  Temple. 

As  a  magistrate  or  great  officer,  he  locks  himself 
up  from  all  approaches.  South. 

Birds  of  prey  are  an  emblem  of  rapacious  officers. 
A  superior  power  takes  away  by  violence  from  them, 
that  which  by  violence  they  took  away  from  others. 

IS  Estrange. 

Since  he  has  appointed  officers  to  hear  it,  a  suit  at 
law  in  itself  must  needs  be  innocent.     Keltleworth. 

2.  A  commander  in  the  army. 

If  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  the  spade, 
His  surly  officer  ne'er  fail'd  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back.        Dryden. 

I  summon'd  all  my  officers  in  haste, 
AH  came  resolv'd  to  die  in  my  defence.       Dryden. 

The  bad  disposition  he  made  in  landing  his  men, 
shews  him  not  only  to  be  much  inferior  to  Pompey 
as  a  sea  officer,  but  to  have  had  little  or  no  skill  in 
that  clement.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  One  who  has  the  power  of  apprehend- 
ing criminals,  or  men  accountable  to 
the  law. 

The  thieves  are  possest  with  fear 
So  strongly  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer.        Shakspeare. 

We  charge  you 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officer's.  Shakspeare. 

O'fficered,    of'fe-sfir'd.362     adj.    [from 

officer.']     Commanded;    supplied     with 

commanders. 
What  could  we  expect  from  an  army  officered  by 

Irish  papists  and  outlaws?  Addison. 

Official,  of-fish'al.88  adj.  [official,  Fr. 

from  office.] 

1.  Conducive;  appropriate  with  regard  to 
use. 

In  this  animal  are  the  guts,  the  stomach,  and 
other  parts  official  unto  nutrition,  which,  were  its 
aliment  the  empty  reception  of  air,  their  provisions 
had  been  superfluous.  Brown. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  publick  charge. 

The  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice.     Remains 
That  in  the  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate.  Shakspeare. 

Offi'cial,  of-fish'al.  n.  s. 

Official  is  that  person  to  whom  the  cognizance  of 

causes  is  committed  by  such  as  have  ecclesiastical 

jurisdiction.  .  hjliffe. 

A  poor  man  found  a  priest  over-familiar  with  his 

wife,  and  because  he  spake  it  abroad  aad  co>:!d  not 
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prove  it,  the  priest  sued  him  before  the  bishop's 
official  for  defamation.  Camdin. 

Offi'cialty,  of-fish'al-te.  n.  s.  [officialte, 
Fr.  from  official.]     The  charge  or  post 
of  an  official. 
The  office  of  an  officially  to  an  archdeacon. 

Ayliffe. 

To  Officiate,  of-tish'e-atc.^f.  a.  [from 
office]     To    give,  in    consequence    of 

office. 

All  her  number'd  stars  that  seem  to  rowl 
Spaces  incomprehensible,  for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal,  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot.    Milt. 
To  Officiate,  of-fish'e-ate.  v.  n. 

1.  To  discharge  an  office,  commonly  in 
worship. 

No  minister  officiating  in  the  church,  can  with  a 
good  conscience  omit  any  part  of  that  which  is  com- 
manded by  the  aforesaid  law.  Sanderson. 

Who  of  the  bishops  or  priests  that  tfficiale  at  the 
altar,  in  the  places  of  their  sepulchres,  ever  said 
we  offer  to  thee  Peter  or  Paul?  Stilling  fleet. 

To  prove  curates  no  servmts,  is  to  rescue  them 
from  that  contempt  which  vliey  will  certainly  fall 
into  under  this  notion,  which,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  persons  officiating  this  way,  must  be  very 
prejudicial  to  religion.  Collier. 

2.  To  perform  an  office  for  another. 
Offici'nal,  of-fis'e-nal.  adj.  [from  offici- 

na,  a  sliop.]   Used  in  a  shop,  or  belong- 
ing to  it:  thus  officinal  plants  and  drugs 
are  those  used  in  the  shops. 
OFFI'CIOUS,  6f-f!sh'us.3J*  adj.  [offici- 
eux,  Fr.  officiosus,  Lat.] 

1.  Kind;  doing  good  offices. 

Yet  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 
Officious;  but  to  thee,  earth's  habitant.         Milton. 

2.  Importunely  forward. 

You  are  too  officious 
In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services.   Shakspeare. 
At  Taunton  they  kill'd  in  fury  an  officious  and 
eager  commissioner  for  the  subsidy.  Bacon. 

Cato,  perhaps 
I'm  too  officious,  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  value. 

Addison. 

Offi'ciously,  6f-fish'us-le.    adv.   [from 
officious.] 
.  Importunately  forward. 

The  most  corrupt  are  most  obsequious  grown, 
And  those  they  scorn'd,  officiously  they  own.    Dryd. 

Flatt'ring  crowds  officiously  appear, 
To  give  themselves,  not  you,  an  happy  year.  Dryd. 
2.  Kindly;  with  unasked  kindness. 
Let  thy  goats  officiously  be  nurst, 
And  ied  to  living  streams  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Dryden. 

Offi'ciousness,  6f-fish'us-nes.  n.  s.[from 
officious.] 

1.  Forwardness  of  civility,  or  respect,  or 
endeavour.    Commonly  in  an  ill  sense. 

I  shew  my  officiousness  by  an  cffeii.ig,  though  I 
betray  my  poverty  by  the  measure.  South- 

2.  Service. 

In  whom  is  required  understanding  as  in  a  man, 
courage  and  vivacity  as  in  a  lion,  service  and  minis- 
terial officiousness  as  in  the  ox,  and  expedition  as  in 
the  eagle.  Brown. 

O'ffing,  offing.410  n.  s.  [from  off.]  The 
act  of  steering  to  a  distance  from  the 
land. 

Offscou'ring,  6f-skour'ing.  n.  s.  [o^and 
tcour.]  Recrement;  part  rubbed  away 
in  cleaning  any  thing. 
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Thou  hast  made  us  as  the  qffscouring  and  refuse 
in  the  midst  of  the  people.  Lamentations. 

Being  accounted,  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  very  filth 
of  the  world,  and  the  ojficouring  or  M  things, 

Ktltlcwell. 
O'ffset,  of  set.  n.  s.  [o^~and  set.]  Sprout; 
shoot  of  a  plant. 

They  arc  multiplied  not  only  by  the  seed,  but 
many  also  by  the  root,  producing  offsets  or  creeping 
under  ground.  Ray. 

Some  plants  arc  raised  from  any  part  of  the  root, 

others  by  offsets,  and  in  others  the' branches  set  in 

the  ground  will  take  root.  Locke. 

O'ffspring,    ofspring.    n.    s.    [off   and 

spring-.] 

1.  Propagation;  generation. 

All  things  coveting  to  be  like  unto  God  in  being 
ever  that  which  cannot  hereunto  attain  personally, 
doth  seem  to  continue  itself  by  offspring  and  propa- 
gation. Hooker. 

2.  The  thing  propagated  or  generated; 
children;  descendants. 

When  the  fountain  of  mankind 
Did  draw  corruption,  and  God's  curse,  by  sin; 

This  was  a  charge,  that  all  his  heirs  did  bind, 
And  all  his  offspring  grew  corrupt  therein.    Davie. 

To  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  offspring,  and  our  wives  are  known. 

Dryden- 

His  principal  actor  is  the  son  of  a  goddess,  not  to 

mention  the  offspring  of  other  deities.        Addison 

3.  Production  of  any  kind. 

Tho'  both  fell  before  their  hour, 
Time  on  their  offspring  hath  no  pow'r; 
Nor  fire  nor  fate  their  bays  shall  blast, 
Nor  death's  dark  vale  their  days  o'ercast.  Denharn. 

To    OFFU'SCATE,   6f-fus'kate.3i   v.  a. 

[offusco,  Lat.  offusrjuer,  Fr.]     To  dim; 

to  cloud;  to  darken. 
Offusca'tion,  6f-fus-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [from 

offuscatc.]  The  act  of  darkening. 

Oft,  6ft.  adv.  [ojrc,  Saxon.]  Often;  fre- 
quently; not  rarely;  not  seldom. 

In  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  mea- 
sure, in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft. 

2  Corinthians. 

It  may  be  a  true  faith,  for  so  much  as  it  is;  it  is 

one  part  of  true  faith,  which  is  oft  mistaken  for  the 

whole.  Hammond. 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.  Pope. 

O'ften,  of  f'n.103  *»  adv.  [from  ope,  Sax. 
in  the  comparative,  oftner;  superlative, 
oflnest.]  Oft;  frequently;  many  times; 
not  seldom. 

The  queen  that  bore  thee, 

Oftner  upon  her  koeos  than  on  her  feet, 

Died  cv'ry  day  she  liv'd.  Shaksp. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and 

thine  often  infirmities.  1  Timothy. 

In  journeying  often,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness. 

2  Corinthians. 
A  lusty  black-brow'd  girl,  with  forehead  broad 
and  high, 
That  often  had  bewitch 'd  the  sea  gods  with  her  eye. 

Drayton. 
Who  does  not  more  admire  Cicero  as  an  author, 
than  as  a  consul  of  Rome,  and  does  not  oftner  talk 
of  the  celebrated  writers  of  our  own  country  in  for- 
mer ages,  than  of  any  among  their  contemporaries? 

Addison. 

Oftenti'mes,  off'n-timz.  adv.  [often  and 
times.]  From  the  composition  of  this 
word  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
oft  was  once  an  adjective,  of  which  often 
was  the  plural;  which  seems  retained  in 
the  phrase  thine  often  infirmities.  See 
Often.]  Frequently;  many  limes;  often 


OH 


OIL 


OLD 


Is  our  faith  in  the  blessed  Trinity  a  matter  need- 
less, to  be  so  oftentimes  mentioned  and  opened  in 
the  principal  part  of  that  duty  which  we  owe  to 
God,  our  publick  prayer?  Hooker. 

The  difficulty  was  by  what  means  they  could  ever 
arrive  to  places  oftentimes  so  remote  from  the  ocean. 

Woodward. 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  fu- 
ture state,  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God,  and  solve 
the  present  irregularities  of  Providence,  whether 
the  best  men  be  oftentimes  only,  or  always  the  most 
miserable.  Jltterbury. 

Oftti'mes,  oft'timz.  adv.  [oft  and  tiniest] 
Frequently;  often. 

Ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right, 
Well  manag'd.  >Milton. 

Ofttimes  before  I  hither  did  resort, 
Charm'd  with  the  conversation  of  a  man 
Who  led  a  rural  life.  Dryden. 

Oge'e,  6-jee'.  7  n.  s.  A  sort  of  moulding 
Ooi've,  6-jeev'.  3  in  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  a  round  and  a  hollow;  almost 
in  the  form  of  an  S,  and  is  the  same 
with  what  Vitruvius  calls  cima.  Cima 
reversa,   is   an   ogee   with  the   hollow 

Harris. 


But  oh,  the  madness  of  my  high  attempt 
Speaks  louder  yet! 


Dryden. 


downwards. 


To  O'gle,  6'gl.406  v.  a.  [oogh,  an  eye, 
Dutch.]  To  view  with  side  glances,  as 
in  fondness;  or  with  a  design  not  to  be 
heeded. 

From  their  high  scaffold  with  a  trumpet  cheek, 
And  ogling  all  their  audience,  then  they  speak. 

Dryden. 

If  the  female  tongue  will  be  in  motion,  why 
should  it  not  be  set  to  go  right?  Could  they  talk  of 
the  different  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  planets, 
they  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  comment  upon  og- 
lings  and  clandestine  marriages.  Jlddison. 

Whom  is  he  ogling  yonder?  himself  in  his  look- 
ing-glass. Jlrbuthnot. 

O'gler,  6'gl-ur.98  n.  s.  [oogheler,  Dut.] 
A  sly  gazer;  one  who  views  with  side 
glances. 

Upon  the  disuse  of  the  neck-piece,  the  tribe  of 
oglers  stared  the  fair  sex  in  the  neck  rather  than  in 
the  face.  Jlddison. 

Jack  was  a  prodigious  ogler;  he  would  ogle  you 
the  outside  of  his  eye  inward,  and  the  white  up- 
ward. Jlrbuthnot. 

O'glio,  o'le-6.388  n.  s.  [from  olla,  Span.] 
A  dish  made  by  mingling  different 
kinds  of  meat;  a  medley;  a  hotchpotch. 

These  general  motives  of  the  common  good,  I 
will  not  so  much  as  once  offer  up  to  your  lordship, 
though  they  have  still  the  upper  end;  yet,  like  great 
oglios,  they  rather  make  a  shew  than  provoke  appe- 
tite. Suckling. 

Where  is  there  such  an  oglio,  or  medley  of  vari- 
ous opinions  in  the  world  again,  as  those  men  en- 
tertain in  their  service,  without  any  scruple  as  to 
the  diversity  of  their  sects  and  opinions? 

King  Charles. 

He  that  keeps  an  open  house,  should  consider 
that  there  are  oglios  of  guests,  as  well  as  of  dishes, 
and  that  the  liberty  of  a  common  table  is  as  good  as 
a  tacit  invitation  to  all  sorts  of  intruders.      VEstr. 

O'gresses,  6'gres-sis.  n.  s.  [in  heraldry.] 

Cannon  balls  of  a  black  colour. 
Oh,  6.  interject.    An   exclamation  deno- 
ting pain,  sorrow,  or  surprise. 

He, 
Like  a  full  acom'd  boar,  a  churning  on, 
Cry'd,  oh!  and  mounted.  Shaksp. 

Oh  me!  all  the  horse  have  got  over  the  river, 
what  shall  we  do?  Walton. 

My  eyes  confess  it, 
My  every  action  speaks  my  heart  aloud; 


Oil.,  oil.299  n.  s.  [ocel,  Sax.  oleum,  Lat.] 

1.  The  juice  of  olives  expressed. 

Bring  pure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light.  Exodus. 

2.  Any  fat,  greasy,  unctuous,  thin  matter. 

In  most  birds  there  is  only  one  gland;  in  which 
are  divers  cells,  ending  in  two  or  three  larger  cells, 
lying  under  the  nipple  of  the  oil  bag.  Derham. 

3.  The  juices  of  vegetables,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  drawn  by  the  still,  that  will 
not  mix  with  water. 

Oil  with  chemists  called  sulphur,  is  the  second 
of  their  hypostatical,  and  of  the  true  five  chemical 
principles.  It  is  an  inflammable,  unctuous,  subtile 
substance,  which  usually  rises  after  the  spirit.  The 
chemists  attribute  to  this  principle  all  diversity  of 
colours.  There  are  two  sorts  of  oil;  one,  which 
will  swim  upon  water,  as  oil  of  anniseed  and  laven- 
der, which  the  chemists  call  essential;  and  another 
kind,  which  probably  is  mixt  with  salts,  and  will 
sink  in  water,  as  the  oil  of  guaiacum  and  cloves. 

Harris. 

After  this  expressed  oil,  we  made  trial  of  a  dis- 
tilled one;  and  for  that  purpose  made  choice  of  the 
common  oil  or  spirit.  Boyle. 

A  curious  artist  long  inur'd  to  toils 
Of  gentler  sort,  with  combs,  and  fragrant  oils, 
Whether  by  chance,  or  by  some  god  inspir'd, 
So  touch'd  his  curls,  his  mighty  soul  was  fir'd. 

Young. 

To  Oil,  oil.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

smear  or  lubricate  with  oil. 

The  men  fell  a  rubbing  of  armour,  which  a  great 
while  had  Iain  oiled.  Wotton. 

Amber  will  attract  straws  thus  oiled,  it  will  con- 
vert the  needles  of  dials,  made  either  of  brass  or 
iron,  although  they  be  much  oiled;  for  in  those 
needles  consisting  free  upon  their  centre  there  can 
be  no  adhesion.  Broion. 

Swift  oils  many  a  spring  which  Harley  moves. 

Swift. 

Oi'lcolour,  oil'kul-lur.  n.  s.  [oil  and  co- 
lour.] Colour  made  by  grinding  colour- 
ed substances  in  oil. 
Oikolours,  after  they  are  brought  to  their  due  tem- 
per, may  be  preserved  long  in  some  degree  of  soft- 
ness, kept  all  the  while  under  water.  Boyle. 

Oi'liness,  oil'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from  oily.'] 
Unctuousness;  greasiness;  quality  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  oil. 

Basil  hath  fat  and  succulent  leaves;  which  oili- 
ness,  if  drawn  forth  by  the  sun,  will  make  a  very 
great  change.  Bacon. 

Wine  is  inflammable,  so  as  it  hath  a  kind  of 
oiliness.  Bacon. 

Smoke  from  unctuous  bodies  and  such  whose 
oiliness  is  evident,  he  nameth  nidor.  Brown. 

Chyle  has  the  same  principles  as  milk,  viscidity 
from  the  caseous  parts,  an  oiliness  from  the  butyra- 
ceous  parts,  and  an  acidity  from  the  tartareous. 

Floyer. 

The  flesh  of  animals  which  live  upon  other  ani- 
mals, is  most  antiacid;  though  offensive  to  the  sto- 
mach sometimes  by  reason  of  their  oiliness.  Jirbuth. 

Oi'lman,  oll'man.88   n.  s.  [oil  and  man.] 

One  who  trades  in  oils  and  pickles. 
Oi'lshop,  oil'shop.  n.  s.  [oil  and  shop.] 
A   shop  where  oils   and   pickles   are 
sold. 
Oi'ly,  oil'le.  adj.  [from  oil.'] 
1.  Consisting  ot  oil;  containing  oil;  having 
the  qualities  of  oil. 

The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  will  not  dis- 
charge; not  because  it  sticketh  faster,  but  because 
air  preyeth  upon  water  and  flame,  and  fire  upon  oil. 

Bacon. 

Watry  substances  are  more  apt  to  putrify  than 

oily.  Bacon. 


Flame  is  grosser  than  gross  fire,  by  reason  of  the 

mixture  with  it  of  that  viscous  oily  matter,  which, 

being  drawn  out  of  the  wood  and  candle,  serves  for 

fewel.  Digby 

2.  Fatty;  greasy. 

This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's; 
Go  call  him  forth.  Shakspeare. 

Oi'lygrain,  oil'e-grane.  n.  s.    A   plant. 

Miller, 
Oi'lypalm,  6il'e-pam.  n.  *.  A  tree. 

It  grows  as  high  as  the  mainmast  of  a  ship.  The 
inhabitants  make  an  oil  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit, 
and  draw  a  wine  from  the  body  of  the  trees,  which 
inebriates;  and  with  the  rind  of  these  trees  they 
make  mats  to  lie  on.  Miller. 

FoOlNT,  6int.a"  v.  a.  [pint,  French.] 
To  anoint;  to  smear  with  something  unc- 
tuous. 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd  oil, 
Or  from  the  founts  where  living  sulphurs  boil, 
They  mix  a  med'eine  to  foment  their  limbs.  Dryi. 

Ismarus  was  not  wanting  to  the  war, 
Directing  ointed  arrows  from  afar; 
And  death  with  poison  arm'd.  Dryd. 

Oi'ntment,  oint'ment.  n.  s.  [from  oint.] 
Unguent;  unctuous  matter  to  smear  any- 
thing. 

Life  aud  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave, 
And  deadly  wounds  could  heal,  and  rear  again 
The  senseless  corpse  appointed  for  the  grave. 

Spenser. 
O'ker,   6'kur.416  n.  s.  [See  Ochre.]    A 
colour. 

And  Klaius  taking  for  his  younglings  cark, 
Lest  greedy  eyes  to  them  might  challenge  lay, 
Busy  with  oker  did  their  shoulders  mark.      Sidney. 
Red  oker  is  one  of  the  most  heavy  colours;  yel- 
low oker  is  not  so  because  it  is  clearer.       Dryden. 
OLD,  old.  adj.  [ealb,  Sax.  alt,  German.] 

1 .  Past  the  middle  part  of  life;  not  young. 

To  old  age  since  you  yourself  aspire, 
Let  not  old  age  disgrace  my  high  desire.      Sidney. 

He  wooes  high  and  low,  young  and  old. 

Shakspeare* 

Wanton  as  girls,  as  old  wives  fabulous.    Cowley. 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  know,  before  we're  told, 
The  melancholy  news  that  we  grow  old.        Young. 

2.  Decayed  by  time. 

Raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee.  Deuteronomy. 

3.  Of  long  continuance;  begun  long  ago. 

When  Gardiner  was  sent  over  as  ambassador 
into  France,  with  great  pomp,  he  spoke  to  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his  that  came  to  take  his  leave  of 
him.  Camden. 

4.  Not  new. 

Ye  shall  eat  of  the  old  store.  Leviticus. 

The  vine  beareth  more  grapes  when  it  is  young; 
but  grapes  that  make  better  wine  when  it  is  old; 
for  that  the  juice  is  better  concocted.  Bacon. 

5.  Ancient;  not  modern. 

The  Genoese  are  cunning,  industrious,  and  in- 
ured to  hardship ;  which  was  the  character  of  the 
old  Ligurians.  Jlddison. 

6.  Of  any  specified  duration. 

How  old  art  thou?  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a 
woman  for  singing;  nor  so  old  to  doat  on  her  for 
any  thing.  I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. 

Shakspeare. 

Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame?  I  know  you  not: 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old, 
As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk.  Sbaksp. 

He  did  enfold 
Within  an  ox  hide,  flea'd  at  nine  years  old, 
All  th'  aide  blasts,  that  were  ofstormie  kinds. 

Chapman. 

Any  man  that  shall  live  to  see  thirty  persons  de- 
scended of  his  body  alive  together,  and  all  above 
three  years  old,  makes  this  feast,  which  is  done  at 
the  cost  of  the  state.  Bacon. 

7.  Subsisting  before  something  else. 

Equal  society  with  them  to  hold, 


OLE 


vi-hou  ueed'st  not  make  new  songs,  but  sing  the  old. 

Cowley. 

The  Latian  king,  unless  he  shall  submit, 
Own  his  old  promise,  and  his  new  forget, 
Let  him  io  aims  the  pow'r  of  Turnus  prove.  Dryd. 

He  must  live  in  danger  of  his  house  falling  about 
his  ears,  and  will  find  it  cheaper  to  build  it  from 
the  ground  in  a  new  form;  which  may  not  be  so 
convenient  as  the  old.  Sicift. 

8.  Long  practised. 

Then  said  I  unto  her  that  was  old  in  adulteries, 
will  they  now  commit  whoredoms  with  her?    Ezek. 

9.  A  word  to  signify  in  burlesque  lan- 
guage, more  than  enough. 

Here  will  be  old  Utis;  it  will  be  an  excellent 
stratagem.  Sliakspeare. 

Here's  a  knocking  indeed ;  if  a  man  were  porter 
of  hell  gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key. 

Shakspeare. 

10.  Of  old;  long  ago;  from  ancient  times. 
These  things  they  cancel,  as  having  been  insti- 
tuted in  regard  of  occasions  peculiar  to  the  times 
of  old,  and  as  being  now  superfluous.  Hooker. 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  fail'd 
More  angels  to  create.  Milton. 

Aland  there  is,  Hesperia  nam'd  of  old, 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  men  are  bold; 
Now  call'd  Italia,  from  the  leader's  name.  Dryden. 

In  days  of  old  there  liv'd  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name. 

Dryden. 

Oldfa'shioned,  old-fash'dn'd.  adj.  [old 
undfashion.]  Formed  according  to  ob- 
solete custom. 

Some  are  offended  that  I  turned  these  tales  into 
modern  English;  because  they  look  on  Chaucer  as  a 
dry,  oldfashioned  wit,  not  worth  reviving.     Dryden. 
He  is  one  of  those  oldfashioned  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  that  shews  his  parts  by  raillery  on  mar- 
riage. Jlddison. 
O'lden,  ol'd'n.1"3  adj.  [from  old;  perhaps 
the   Saxon  plural.J    Ancient.    Not  in 
use. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gen'ral  weal. 

Sliakspeare- 
O'ldness,  old'nes.  n.  s.  f_from  old.]  Old 
age;  antiquity;  not  newness;  quality  of 
being  old 

This  policy  and  reverence  of  ages,  makes  the 
world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times;  keeps  our  for- 
tunes from  us  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish  them. 

Sliakspeare. 
Olea'ginous,  6-le-ad'jin-us.  adj.  [oleagi- 
nus,  Lat.  from  oleum}  oleagineux,  Fr.~] 
Oily;  unctuous. 

The  sap,  when  it  first  enters  the  root,  is  earthy, 
watery,  poor,  and  scarce  oleaginous.       Jirbuthnot. 
Olea'ginousness,      6-16-ad'jin-us-nes.314 
n.  8.  [from  oleaginous.]  Oiliness. 

In  speaking  of  the  oleaginousness  of  urinous  spi- 
rits, I  employ  the  word  most  rather  than  all.  Boyle. 
Ole'ander,  o-le-an'tlftr.0*  n.  s.[oleandre, 

Fr.]  The  plant  rosebay. 
OLE' ASTER,  o-le-as'tur.o*  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
Wild  olive;  a  species  of  olive. 

It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  but  will  endure  the  cold  of 
»iur  climate,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet.  It  blooms  in  June,  and  perfumes  the 
circumambient  air  to  a  great  distance.  Miller. 

Ole'ose,  6-le-6se'.  adj.  [oleosus,  Latin.] 
Oily. 

Rain  water  may  be  endued  with  some  vegetating 

or  prolifick  virtue,  derived  from  some  saline  or  ole- 

ose  particles  it  contains.  Ray. 

In  falcons  is  a  small  quantity  of  gall,  the  oleous 

parts  of  the  chyle  being  spent  most  on  the  fat. 

Floyer. 


O  M  B 

To  Olfa'ct,  61-fakt'.  r>.  a.  [ol/actus,  Lat.] 
To  smell.  A  burlesque  word. 

There  is  a  Machiavelian  plot, 
Tho'  every  nare  olfact  it  not.  Hudibras. 

Olfa'ctory,  6l-fak'u\r-e.667  adj.  [olfac- 
toire,  Fr.  from  olfacio,  Latin.]  Having 
the  sense  of  smelling. 

Effluvias,  or  invisible  particles  that  come  from 
bodies  at  a  distance,  immediately  affect  the  olfac- 
tory nerves.  Locke. 

O'lid,  61'lid.  I  adj.  [olidus,Lait.] 

O'unous,  6iTid-us.31*$  Stinking;  fetid. 
In  a  civet  cat  a  different  and  offensive  odour  pro- 
ceeds, partly  from  its  food,  that  being  especially 
fish,  whereof  this  humour  may  be  a  garous  excre- 
tion and  olidous  separation.  Brown. 
The  fixt  salt  would  have  been  not  unlike  that  of 
men's  urine;  of  which  olid  and  despicable  liquor  I 
chose  to  make  an  instance,  because  chemists  are 
not  wont  to  take  care  for  extracting  the  fixt  salt  of 
it.  B°yle- 

OLiGA'RCHV,6l'le-gar-ke.fi19  n.  s.[iXiya.p- 
X,lx.~]  A  form  of  government  which 
places  the  supreme  power  in  a  small 
number;  aristocracy. 

The  worst  kind  of  oligarchy  is,  when  men  are 
governed  indeed  by  a  few,  and  yet  are  not  taught 
to  know  what  those  few  be,  whom  they  should 
obey.  Sidney. 

We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  contemplation; 
all  oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  men  domineer,  do 
what  they  list.  Burton. 

After  the  expedition  into  Sicily,  the  Athenians 
chose  four  hundred  men  for  administration  of  af- 
fairs, who  became  a  body  of  tyrants,  and  were 
called  an  oligarchy,  or  tyranny  of  the  few;  under 
which  hateful  denomination  they  were  soon  after 
deposed.  Swift. 

O'lio,  o'le-6.113  n.  s.  [olla,  Span.]  A  mix- 
ture; a  medley.   See  Oglio. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Sejanus  and  Catiline,  has 
given  us  this  olio  of  a  play,  this  unnatural  mixture 
of  comedy  and  tragedy.  Dryden. 

I  am  in  a  very  chaos  to  think  I  should  so  forget 
myself.  But  I  have  such  an  olio  of  affairs,  I  know 
not  what  to  do.  Congreve. 

O'litory,  of  le-tfir-e.567  n.  s.  [alitor,  Lat.] 
Belonging  to  the  kitchen  garden. 

Gather  your  olitory  seeds.  Evelyn. 


Oliva'ster,  61-le-vas'tur.98  adj.  [olivas- 
tre,  Fr.]  Darkly  brown;  tawny. 

The  countries  of  the  Abysenes,  Barbary,  and 
Peru,  where  they  are  tawny,  olivaster,  and  pale, 
are  generally  more  sandy.  Bacon. 

O'i.ive,  ol'liv.1*0  n.  s.  [olive,  Fr.  olea, 
Lat.]  A  plant  producing  oil;  the  em- 
blem of  peace;  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  oblong  and 
evergreen;  the  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  hollowed,  but  the  upper  part  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts;  the  ovary,  which  is  fixed  in 
the  center  of  the  flower  cup,  becomes  an  oval,  soft, 
pulpy  fruit,  abounding  with  a  fat  liquor  inclosing 
an  hard  rough  stone.  Miller. 

To  ihee,  the  heav'ns,  in  thy  nativity, 
Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown, 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  war  Shakspeare. 

In  the  purlieus  of  this  forest,  stands 
A  sheepcote  fene'd  about  with  olive  trees.    Shaksp. 

The  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest.  In  like 
manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  vineyard,  and  olive 
yard.  Exodus. 

Their  olive  bearing  town.  Dryden. 

It  is  laid  out  into  a  grove,  a  vineyard,  and  an  al- 
lotment for  olives  and  herbs.  Broome. 


O'mbre,  om'bijr.410  n.  s.  [hombre,  Span.] 
A  game  of  cards  played  by  three. 
He  would  willingly  carry  her  to  the  play;  but 
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she  had  rather  go  to  lady  Centaure's,  and  play  . 
omtn-e.  Tatlcr 

When  ombre  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free, 
And,  join'd  to  two,  he  fails  not  to  make  three. 

Young. 

Ome'ga,  6-me'ga.  n.  s.  [u^iyx.]  The 
last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  there- 
fore taken  in  the  Holy  Scripture  for  the 
last. 

I  am  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending.  Revelations. 

O'melet,  om'let.  n.  s.  [omelette,  Fr.]  A 

kind  of  pancake  made  with  eggs. 
O'MEN,  6'men.  n.  s.  [omen,  Latin.]    A 
sign  good  or  bad;  a  prognostick. 

Hammond  would  steal  from  his  fellows  into  places 
of  privacy,  there  to  s;iy  his  prayers,  omens  of  his 
future  pacifick  temper  and  eminent  devotion.    Fell. 

When  young  kings  begin  with  scorn  of  justice, 
They  make  an  omen  to  their  after  reign.     Dryden. 

The  speech  had  omen,  that  the  Trojan  race 
Should  find  repose,  and  this  the  time  and  place. 

Dryden. 
Choose  out  other  smiling  hours, 
Such  as  have  lucky  ormns  shed 
O'er  forming  laws  and  empires  rising.  Prior. 

O'mened,  6'men'd.359  adj.  [from  omen.'] 
Containing  prognosticks. 
Fame  may  prove, 
Or  owim'd  voice,  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
Propitious  to  the  search.  Pop*- 

QME'NTUM,  6-men'tum.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
The  cawl  that  covers  the  guts,  called 
also  reticulum,  from  its  structure  re- 
sembling that  of  a  net. 

When  the  peritonaeum  is  cut,  as  usual,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  laid  open,  the  omentum  or 
cawl  presents  itself  first  to  view.  This  membrane, 
which  is  like  a  wide  and  empty  bag,  covers  the 
greatest  part  of  the  guts.  Quincy. 

O'mer,  6'mur.  n.  s.  A  Hebrew  measure 
about  three  pints  and  a  half  English. 

Bailey. 

To  O'minate,  om'me-nale.01  v.  a.  [omi- 
nor,  Lat  ]  To  foretoken;  to  show  prog- 
nosticks. 

This  ominates  sadly,  as  to  our  divisions  with  the 
Romanists.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Omina'tion,  om-me-na'shim.  n.  s.  [from 
ominor,  Lat.]   Prognostick. 

The  falling  of  salt  is  an  authentick  presagement 
of  ill  luck,  yet  the  same  was  not  a  general  prognos- 
tick of  future  evil  among  the  ancients;  but  a  parti- 
cular cmination  concerning  the  breach  of  friend- 
ship. Brown. 

0/MiN"ous,6m'm!n-tis.31*  adj.  [from  omen.] 

1.  Exhibiting  bad  tokens  oi  futurity;  fore- 
showing ill;  inauspicious. 

Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence; 
For  Glo'ster's  dukedom  is  ominous.       Shakspeare. 

Pomfrct,  thou  bloody  prison, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers.         Shilcspeare. 

These  accidents,  the  more  rarely  they  happen,  the 
more  ominous  are  they  esteemed,  because  they  are 
never  observed  but  when  sad  events  do  ensue. 

Wayward. 

Roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields, 
He  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood.  Milton. 

As  in  the  heathen  worship  of  God,  a  sacrifice 
without  an  heart  was  accounted  ominous;  so  in  the 
christian  Worship  of  him,  an  heart  without  a  sacri- 
fice is  worthless  Sov.'J>. 

Pardon  a  fil'v.r's  tears, 
And  give  them  to  Cbarinus'  memory; 
May  they  not  prove  ;is  ominous  to  thee.       Dryden. 

2.  Exhibiting  tokens  good  or  ill. 


Though  he  had  a  good  omi?icus  name  to  have 
made  a  peace,  nothing  followed.  Bacon. 
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It  brave  to  him,  and  ominous  does  appear, 
To  be  oppos'd  at  first,  and  conquer  here.     Cowley , 

O'minously,  om'min-nus-le.  adv.  [from 
ominous.]   VVkli  good  or  bad  omen. 

0'MiNOUSNEss,6tri/min-nus  nes. n.s.  [from 
ominous.]  The  quality  of  being-  omi- 
nous. 

Omi'ssion,  6-mish'un.  n.  s.  [omissus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Neglect  to  do  something;  forbearance 
of  something  to  be  done. 

Whilst  they  were  held  back  purely  by  doubts 
and  scruples,  and  want  of  knowledge  without  their 
own  faults,  their  omission  was  fit  to  be  connived  at. 

Kettlewell. 

If  he  has  made  no  provision  for  this  change,  the 
omission  can  never  be  repaired,  the  time  never  re- 
deemed. Rogers. 

2.  Neglect  of  duty,  opposed  to  commis- 
sion or  perpetration  of  crimes. 

Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary, 

Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger.       Shaks. 

The  most  natural  division  of  all  offences,  is  into 

those  of  omission  and  those  of  commission.  Mdison. 

To  OMIT,  6-mit'.  -v.  a.  [omitto,  Latin.] 

J .  To  leave  out;  not  to  mention. 

These  personal  comparisons  I  omit,  because  I 
would  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a  spirit  of 
flattery.  Bacon. 

Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renown'd, 
Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth?  Dryden. 

2.  To  neglect  to  practise. 

Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her  education,  that 
might  make  her  the  most  accomplished  woman  of 
her  age.  Mdison. 

Omittance,  6-mit'tanse.  n.  s.  [from  omit.'] 
Forbearance.  Not  in  use. 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair 
black; 
And  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me! 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again; 
But  that's  all  one,  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

Shakspeare. 

Omnifa'uious,  6m-ne-fa're-us.  adj.  [o?n- 

nifarius,  Latin.]     Of   all   varieties  or 

kinds. 

These  particles  could  never  of  themselves,  by 
omnifarious  kinds  of  motion,  whether  fortuitous  or 
mechanical  have  fallen  into  this  visible  system. 

Bentley. 
But  if  thou  omnifarious  drinks  wou'dst  brew, 
Besides  the  orchard,  every  hedge  and  bush 
Affords  assistance.  Philips. 

Omni'ferous,  6m-nif'fer-us.618  adj.  [om- 
nis  and  fero,  Lat.]   All-bearing.     Diet. 
Omni'fick,  6m-nif'f  ik.609  adj.  [omnis  and 
facio,  Lat.]   All-creating. 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace! 
Said  then  th'  omnifick  word,  your  discord  end. 

Milton. 

O'mniform,  om'ne-form.  adj.  [omnis  and 

forma,  Lat.]  Having  every  shape.  Diet. 

Omni'genous,  om-nid'je-nus.518  adj.  [om- 

nigenus,  Lat.]  Consisting  of  all  kinds. 

Diet. 
Omniparity,  6m-ne-par're-te.  n.  s.  [om- 
nis and  par,  Lat.]  General  equality. 

Their  own  working  heads  affect,  without  com- 
mandment of  the  word,  to  wit,  omniparity  of  church- 
men. White. 

Omnipotence,  6m-nip'po-t£nse. 
Omni'potEncy,  6m-nip'po-t£n-se. 

[omnlpotentia,  Lat.]    Almighty  power; 

unlimited  power. 

Whatever  fottune 


n.  s. 


Can  give  or  take,  love  wants  not,  or  despises; 

Or  by  his  own  omnipotence  supplies.  Denham. 

As  the  soul  bears  the  image  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom, so  this  part  of  the  body  represents  the  omni- 
potency  of  God,  whilst  it  is  able  to  perform  such 
wonderful  effects.  Wilkins. 

The  greatest  danger  is  from  the  greatest  power, 
and  that  is  omnipotency.  Tillotson. 

How  are  thy  servants  blect,  O  Lord, 
How  sure  is  their  defence, 

Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 
Their  help,  omnipotence.  Mdison. 

Will  omnipotence  neglect  to  save, 
The  suffering  virtue  of  the  wise  and  brave?    Pope. 
Omnipotent,  6m-nip'p6-tent.01B  adj.  [om- 
nifiotens,   Lat.]     Almighty;    powerful 
without  limit;  all-powerful. 

You  were  also  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of 
Leda:  0  omnipotent  love!  hew  near  the  god  grew 
to  the  complexion  of  a  goose!  Shakspeare. 

The  perfect  being  must  needs  be  omnipotent; 
both  as  self-existent  and  as  immense;  for  he  that  is 
self-existent,  having  the  power  of  being,  hath  the 
power  of  all  being;  equal  to  the  cause  of  all  being, 
which  is  to  be  omnipotent.  Grew. 

Omnipre'sence,  6m-ne-preVense.613  Bla 
n.  a.  [omnis  and  prcssens,  Lat.]  Ubi- 
quity; unbounded  presence. 

He  also  went 
Invisible,  yet  staid,  such  privilege 
Hath  omnipresence.  Milton. 

Adam,  thou  know'st  his  omnipresence  fills 
Land,  sea,  and  air.  Milton. 

The  soul  is  involved  and  present  to  every  part: 
and  if  my  soul  can  have  its  effectual  energy  upon 
my  body  with  ease,  with  how  much  more  facility 
can  a  being  of  immense  existence  and  omnipre- 
sence, ol  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  govern  a  great 
but  finite  universe?  Hale. 

Omnipre'sent,  6m-ne-prez'erit.  adj.  [om- 
nis and  prasens,  Lat.]  Ubiquitary;  pre- 
sent in  every  place. 

Omniscient  master,  omnipresent  king, 
To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring!      Prior. 

Omni'science,  om-nish'e-ense.  ) 
Omni'sciency,  om-nish'e-^n-se.  3 

[omnis  and  schntia,  Latin.]  Boundless 
knowledge;  infinite  wisdom. 

In  all  this  misconstruction  of  my  actions,  as  I 
have  no  judge  but  God  above  me,  so  1  can  have 
comfort  to  appeal  to  his  omniscience.  King  Charles. 
Thinking  by  retirement  to  obscure  himself  from 
God,  Adam  infringed  the  omnisciency  and  essential 
ubiquity  of  his  Maker,  who,  as  he  created  all 
things,  is  beyond  and  in  them  all.  Brown. 

An  immense  being  does  strangely  fill  the  soul ; 
and  omnipotency,  omnisciency,  and  infinite  good- 
ness, enlarge  the  spirit  while  it  fixtly  looks  upon 
them.  Burnet. 

Since  thou  boast'st  th'  omniscience  of  a  god, 
Say  in  what  cranny  of  Sebastian's  soul, 
Unknown  to  me,  so  loath'd  a  crime  is  lodg'd! 

Dryden. 

Omni'scient,  om-nish'e-ent.  adj.  [om- 
nis and  scio,  Lat.]  Infinitely  wise;  know- 
ing without  bounds;  knowing  every 
thing. 

By  no  means  trust  to  your  own  judgment  alone ; 
for  no  man  is  omniscient.  Bacon. 

What  can  'scape  the  eye 
Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart 
Omniscient?  Milton. 

Whatsoever  is  known,  is  some  way  present;  and 
that  which  is  present,  cannot  but  be  known  by  him 
who  is  omniscient.  South. 

It  is  one  of  the  natural  notions  belonging  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  conceive  of  him  that  he  is  om- 
niscient. Wilkins. 

Omniscient  master,  omnipresent  king, 
To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring!      Prior. 


Omni'sctous,  6m-nish'us.29a  adj.  [omnis 
and  scio,  Latin.]  All-knowing.  Not  in 
use. 

I  dare  not  pronounce  him  omniscious,  that  being 
an  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  Godhead, 
and  incommunicable  to  any  created  substance. 

Hakewill. 

OMNi'voRous,6m-niv'-v6-rus.618  adj.  [om- 
nis and  voro,  Latin.]  All-devouring. 

Diet. 

Omo'plate,  om'6-plate.  n.  s.  [el>(*,(&-  and 
7tXcctvs.~\  The  shoulderblade.  Diet. 

Omphalo'ptick,  om-ia-lop'tik.  n.  s.  [«>- 
pxMs  and  o7rTix,os.~]  An  optic  glass  that 
is  convex  on  both  sides,  commonly 
called  a  convex  lens.  Diet. 

On,  on.  prep,  [aen,  Dutch;  an,  German.] 

1.  It  is  put  before  the  word,  which  signi- 
fies that  which  is  under,  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  supported,  which  any  thing 
strikes  by  falling,  which  any  thing  co- 
vers, or  where  any  thing  is  fixed. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.  Shaksp 

What  news? — 
— Richmond  is  on  the  seas. — 
— There  let  him  sink  and  be  the  seas  on  him. 

Shakspeare. 
Distracted  terror  knew  not  what  was  best; 
On  what  determination  to  abide.  Daniel. 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stol'n  on  his  wing  my  three  and  twentieth  year. 

Milton. 
As  some  to  witness  truth,  heav'n's  call  obey, 
So  some  on  earth  must,  to  confirm  it,  stay.  Dryden. 

They  stooping  low, 
Perch'd  on  the  double  tree.  Dryden. 

On  me,  on  me,  let  all  thy  fury  fall, 
Nor  err  from  me  since  1  deserve  it  all.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  put  before  any  thing  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  action. 

Th'  unhappy  husband,  husband  now  no  more, 
Did  on  his  tuneful  harp  his  loss  deplore.     Dryden. 

3.  Noting  addition  or  accumulation. 

Mischiefs  on  mischiefs,  greater  still  and  more, 
The  neighb'ring  plain  with  arms  is  cover'd  o'er. 

Dryden. 

4.  Noting  a  state  of  progression. 

Ho  Maeris!  whither  on  thy  way  so  fast? 
This  leads  to  town.  Dryden. 

5.  It  sometimes  notes  elevation. 

Chuse  next  a  province  for  thy  vineyard's  reign, 

On  hills  abqve,  or  in  the  lowly  plain.  Dryden. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high.  Mdison. 

5.  Noting  approach  or  invasion. 
Their  navy  ploughs  the  wat'ry  main, 
Yet  soon  expect  it  on  your  shores  again.     Dryden. 

7.  Noting  dependence  or  reliance. 
On  God's  providence  and  on  your  bounty  all  their 

present  support  and  future  hopes  depend.  Smallrid. 

8.  At,  noting  place. 
On  each  side  her, 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids. 

Shaksp. 

9.  It  denotes  the  motive  or  occasion  of  any 
thing. 

The  same  prevalence  of  genius,  the  world  cannot 
pardon  your  concealing,  on  the  same  consideration; 
because  we  neither  have  a  living  Varus  nor  a  Ho- 
race. Dryden. 

The  joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  victory, 
must  not  be  expressed  like  the  ecstacy  of  a  harlequin 
on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  mistress.    Dtyd. 

The  best  way  to  be  used  by  a  father  on  any  oc- 
casion, to  reform  any  thing  he  wishes  mended  in  his 
son.  Locke. 

We  abstain  on  such  solemn  occasions  from  things 
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lawful,  out  of  indignation  that  we  have  often  grati- 
fied ourselves  in  things  unlawful.  Smallrtdge. 

10.  It  denotes  the  time  at  which  any  thing- 
happens:  as,  this  happened  on  the  first 
day.  On  is  used,  I  think,  only  before 
day  or  hour,  not  before  denominations 
of  longer  time. 

Iu  the  second  month,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day. 

Genesis. 

1 1.  It  is  put  before  the  object  of  some  pas- 
sion. 

Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me  stoop. 

Sliaksp. 
Could  tears  recal  him  into  wretched  life, 
Their  sorrow  hurts  themselves;  on  him  is  lost. 

Dry  den. 

12.  In  forms  of  denunciation  it  is  put  be- 
fore the  thing  threatened. 

Hence  on  thy  life;  the  captive  maid  is  mine, 
Whom  not  for  price  or  pray'rs  I  will  resign. 

Dryden. 

13.  Noting  imprecation. 

Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery!  Shaksp. 

14.  Noting  invocation. 

On  thee,  dear  wife,  in  deserts  all  alone, 
He  call'd.  Dryden. 

15.  Noting  the  state  of  a  thing  fired.  This 
sense  seems  peculiar,  and  is  perhaps 
an  old  corruption  of  afire. 

The  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens  on  fire, 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity.  Shaksp. 

The  horses  burnt  as  they  stood  fast  tied  in  the  sta- 
bles, or  by  chance  breaking  loose,  ran  up  and  down 
with  their  tails  and  manes  on  a  light  fire.    Knolles. 

His  fancy  grows  in  the  progress,  and  becomes  on 
fire  like  a  chariot  wheel  by  its  own  rapidity.  Pope. 

16.  Noting  stipulation  or  condition. 

I  can  be  satisfied  on  more  easy  terms.     Dryden. 

17.  Noting  distinction  or  opposition. 

The  Rhodians,  on  the  other  side,  mindful  of  their 
former  honour,  valiantly  repulsed  the  enemy. 

Knolles. 

18.  Before  it,  by  corruption,  it  stands  for  of. 

This  tempest, 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on  7.  Shaksp. 

A  thriving  gamester  has  but  a  poor  trade  on  H, 
who  fills  his  pockets  at  the  price  of  his  reputation. 

Locke. 

19.  Noting  the  manner  of  an  event. 

Note, 
How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  sudden. 

Shakspeare. 

20.  On,  the  same  with  upon.    See  Upon. 

On,  on.  adv. 

1.  Forward;  in  succession. 

As  he  forbore  one  act,  so  he  might  have  forborn 
another,  and  after  that  another,  and  so  on  till  he  had 
by  degrees  weakened,  and  at  length  mortified  and 
extinguished  the  habit  itself.  South. 

If  the  tenant  fail  the  landlord,  he  must  fail  his 
creditor,  and  he  his,  and  so  on.  Locke. 

These  smaller  particles  are  again  composed  of 
others  much  smaller,  all  which  together  are  equal 
to  all  the  pores  or  empty  spaces  between  them;  and 
so  on  perpetually  till  you  come  to  solid  particles, 
luch  as  have  no  pores.  Newton. 

2.  Forward;  in  progression. 

On  indeed  they  went;  but  oh!  not  far; 
A  fatal  stop  travers'd  their  headlong  course.  Daniel 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files.       Milton. 

My  basting  days  fly  on  with  full  career.   Milton. 

Hopping  and  flying,  thus  they  led  him  on 
To  the  slow  lake.  Dryden. 

What  kindled  in  the  dark  the  vital  flame, 
And  ere  the  heart  was  form'd,  push'd  on  the  red'n- 
ing  stream.  blackmoie. 

Go  to,  I  did  net  mean  to  chide  you; 
On  with  your  tale.  Rowe. 


3.  In  continuance;  without  ceasing. 

Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn.  Crashaw. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  for  I  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd. 

Dryden. 

You  roam  about,  and  never  are  at  rest; 
By  new  desires,  that  is,  new  torments,  still  possest: 
As  in  a  fev'rish  dream  you  still  drink  on, 
And  wonder  why  your  thirst  is  never  gone.  Dryden. 

The  peasants  defy  the  sun;  they  work  on  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  without  intermission.  Locke. 

4.  Not  off;  as,  he  is  neither  on  nor  off; 
that  is,  he  is  irresolute. 

5.  Upon  the  body,  as  part  of  dress.  His 
clothes  were  neither  on  nor  off;  they 
were  disordered.     See  Off. 

A  long  cloak  he  had  on.  Sidney. 

Stiff  in  brocade,  and  pinch'd  in  stays, 
Her  patches,  paint,  and  jewels  on; 
All  day  let  envy  view  her  face, 
And  Phillis  is  but  twenty-one.  Prior. 

A  painted  vest  prince  Voltager  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won. 

Blackmore  ■ 

6.  It  notes  resolution  to  advance  forward; 
not  backward. 

Since  'tis  decreed,  and  to  this  period  lead 
A  thousand  ways,  the  noblest  paths  we'll  tread; 

And  bravely  on,  till  they  or  we,  or  all, 
A  common  sacrifice  to  honour  fall.  Denham. 

7.  It  is  through  almost  all  its  significations 
opposed  to  off,  and  means  approach, 
junction,  addition,  or  presence. 

On,  on.  interject.  A  word  of  incitement 
or  encouragement  to  attack;  elliptically 
for  g-o  on. 

Therefore  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked; 
for  meddle  you  must.  Shaksp. 

Cheerly  on,  courageous  friends, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace, 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war.  Shaksp. 

On  then,  my  muse!  and  fools  and  knaves  expose, 
And,  since  thou  can'stnot  make  a  friend,  make  foes. 

Young. 
Once,  wunse.166  adv.  [from  on<%] 

1.  One  time. 

Trees  that  bear  mast,  are  fruitful  but  once  in  two 
years;  the  cause  is,  the  expence  of  sap.         Bacon. 

Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies, 
And  after  him  the  surer  messenger, 
A  dove,  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy 
Green  trees  or  ground.  Milton. 

Once  ev'ry  morn  he  march'd,  and  once  at  night. 

Cowley. 

You  came  out  like  some  great  monarch,  to  take 
a  town  but  once  a  year,  as  it  were  for  your  diver- 
sion, though  you  had  no  need  to  extend  your  terri- 
tories. Dryden. 

O  virgin!  daughter  of  eternal  night, 
Give  me  this  once  thy  labour,  to  sustain 
My  right,  and  execute  my  just  disdain.        Dryden. 

In  your  tuneful  lays, 
Once  more  resound  the  great  Apollo's  praise.  Pope. 

2.  A  single  time. 
Who  this  heir  is,  he  does  not  once  tell  us.  Locke. 

3.  The  same  time. 
At  once  with  him  they  rose: 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.  Milton. 

Fir'd  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  strain'd  the 
breast, 
And  on  the  lips  a  burning  kiss  impress'd.    Dryden. 

4.  At  a  point  of  time  indivisible. 
Night  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepar'd, 

But  all  at  once;  at  once  the  winds  arise, 
The  thunders  roll.  Dryden. 

Now  that  the  fixed  stars,  by  reason  of  their  im- 
mense distance  appear  like  points,  unless  so  far  as 
their  light  is  dilated  by  refraction,  may  appear  from 
heuce,  that  when  the  moon  passes  oyer  and  eclip- 


ses them,  their  light  vanishes,  not  gradually  like 
that  of  the  planets,  but  all  at  once.  Newton. 

5.  One  time,  though  no  more. 

Fuscinus,  those  ill  deeds  that  sully  fame, 
In  blood  once  tainted,  like  a  current  run 
From  the  lewd  father  to  the  lewder  son.      Dr\id<.i>. 

6.  At  the  time  immediate. 

This  hath  all  its  force  at  once  upon  the  first  im- 
pression, and  is  ever  afterwards  in  a  declining  state. 

*'Uurbury. 

7.  Formerly;  at  a  former  time. 

Thereon  his  arms  and  onte-lov'd  portrait  lay, 
Thither  our  fatal  marriage-bed  convey.     Denham. 

My  soul  had  once  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee, 
But  hence  'tis  gone.  Jiddison. 

8.  Once  seems  to  be  rather  a  noun  than 
an  adverb,  when  it  has  at  before  it,  and 
when  it  is  joined  with  an  adjective:  as, 
this  once,  that  once. 

One,  wun.lGc  adj.  [an,  cene,  Saxon;  een, 
Dutch;  ein,  German,  ev,  Greek.  J 

1.  Less  than  two;  single;  denoted  by  an 
unit. 

The  man  he  knew  was  one  that  willingly 
For  one  good  look  would  hazard  all.  Daniel. 

Pindarus  the  poet,  and  one  of  the  wisest,  ac- 
knowledged also  one  God  the  most  high,  to  be  the 
father  and  creator  of  all  things.  Raleigh^ 

Love  him  by  parts  in  all  your  num'rous  race, 
And  from  those  parts  form  one  collected  grace; 
Then  when  you  have  refin'd  to  that  degree, 
Imagine  all  in  one,  and  think  that  one  is  he.  Dryd. 

2.  Indefinitely;  any;  some  one. 

We  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince, 
One  of  these  days.  Shaksp. 

I  took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each 
hour 
One  thing  or  other.  Shaksp. 

3.  It  is  added  to  any. 

When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom, 
and  understandeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked 
one  and  catcheth  away  that  which  was  sown  in  his 
heart.  Matthew . 

If  any  one  prince  made  a  felicity  in  this  life,  and 
left  fair  fame  after  death,  without  the  love  of  his 
subjects,  there  were  some  colour  to  despise  it. 

Suckling 

4.  Different;  diverse:  opposed  to  another. 

What  a  precious  comfort  to  have  so  many,  like 
brothers,  commanding  one  another^  fortunes! 

Shalcspeare. 

It  is  one  thing  to  draw  outlines  true,  the  features 
like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  colouring  tolerable, 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  these  graceful. 

Dryden, 

Suppose  the  common  depth  of  the  sea,  taking  one 
place  with  another,  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Burnet. 

It  is  one  thing  to  thiuk  right,  and  another  thing 
to  know  the  right  way  to  lay  our  thoughts  before 
others  with  advantage  and  clearness.  Locke. 

My  legs  were  closed  together  by  so  many  wrap- 
pers one  over  another,  that  1  looked  like  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy.  Jiddison, 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer  any 
one  action  to  another,  but  because  we  have  greater 
hopes  of  advantage  from  the  one  than  from  the  other 

Smallridge. 

Two  bones  rubbed  hard  against  one  another,  or 
with  a  file,  produce  a  fetid  smell.  Abuthnot. 

At  one  time  they  keep  their  patients  so  warm,  as 
almost  to  stifle  them,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  cold 
regimen  is  in  vogue.  Baker. 

5.  One  of  two:  opposed  to  the  other. 

Ask  from  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other, 
whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this. 

Deuteronomy. 

Both  the  matter  of  the  stone  and  marcuesite,  had 
been  at  once  fluid  bodies,  till  one  of  the  probably 
the  marchasite,  fust  growing  hard,  the  otiu  r  as  being 
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of  a  more  yielding  consistence,  accommodated  itself 
to  the  harder's  figure.  Boyle- 

6.  Not  many;  the  same. 

The  church  is  therefore  one,  though  the  members 
may  be  many;  because  they  all  agree  in  one  faith. 
There  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  and  that  truth  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  which  whosoever  shall  re- 
ceive, embrace,  and  profess,  must  necessarily  be 
accounted  one  in  reference  to  that  profession:  for  if 
a  company  of  believers  become  a  church  by  believ- 
ing, they  must  also  become  one  church  by  believing 
one  truth.  Pearson. 

7.  Particularly  one. 

One  day  when  Phoebe  fair, 
With  all  her  band  was  following  the  chase, 

This  nymph  quite  tir'd  with  heat  of  scorching  air, 
Sat  down  to  rest.  Spenser. 

One  day,  in  turning  some  uncultur'd  ground, 
In  hopes  a  free-stone  quarry  might  be  found, 
His  mattock  met  resistance,  and  behold, 
A  casket  burst,  with  diamonds  fill'd,  and  gold. 

Harte- 

8.  Some  future. 

Heav'n  waxeth  old,  and  all  the  spheres  above 
Shall  one  day  faint,  and  their  swift  motion  stay; 

And  time  itself,  in  time  shall  cease  to  move, 
But  the  soul  survives  and  lives  for  aye.         Davies. 

One,  wun.  n.  s.  [There  are  many  uses  of 
the  word  one,  which  serve  to  denomi- 
nate it  a  substanlive,  though  some  of 
them  may  seem  rather  to  make  it  a 
pronoun  relative,  and  some  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  an  adjective,  the  substan- 
tive being  understood.] 

1.  A  single  person. 

If  one  by  one  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
She  you  kill'd  would  be  unparallel'd.  Shaksp. 

Although  the  beauties,  riches,  honours,  sciences, 
virtues,  and  perfections  of  all  men  were  in  the  pre- 
sent possession  of  one,  yet  somewhat  beyond  and 
above  all  this  there  would  still  be  sought  and  ear- 
nestly thirsted  for.  Hooker. 

From  his  lofty  steed  he  flew, 
And  raising  one  by  one  the  suppliant  crew, 
To  comfort  each.  Dryden. 

If  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed, 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  faithful  breast 
Is  fix'd  my  i  mage,  and  who  loves  me  best.  Dryden. 

When  join'd  in  one,  the  good,  the  fair,  the  great, 
Descends  to  view  the  muses'  humble  seat.  GranuiMe. 

2.  A  single  mass  or  aggregate. 

It  is  one  thing  only  as  a  heap  is  one.   Blackmore. 

3.  The  first  hour. 

Till  'tis  one  o'clock,  our  dance  of  custom 
Let  us  not  forget.  Shaksp. 

4.  The  same  thing. 

I  answer'd  not  again: 
But  that's  all  one.  Shaksp. 

To  be  in  the  understanding,  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood, is  all  one,  as  to  say  any  thing  is,  and  is  not 
in  the  understanding.  Locke. 

5.  A  person,  indefinitely  and  loose. 

A  good  acquaintance  with  method  will  greatly 
assist  every  one  in  ranging  human  affairs.      Watts. 

6.  A  person,  by  way  of  eminence. 

Ferdinand 
My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one, 
The  wisest  prince  that  there  had  reign'd.     Shaksp. 

7.  A  distinct  or  particular  person. 

That  man  should  be  the  teacher  is  no  part  of  the 
matter;  for  birds  will  learn  one  of  another.    Bacon. 

No  nations  are  wholly  aliens  and  strangers  the 
one  to  the  other.  Bacon. 

The  obedience  of  the  one  to  the  call  of  grace, 
when  the  other,  supposed  to  have  sufficient,  if  not 
an  equal  measure,  obeys  not,  may  reasonably  be 
imputed  to  the  humble,  malleable,  melting  temper. 

Hammond. 

One  or  other  sees  a  little  box  which  was  carried 


away  with  her,  and  so  discovers  her  to  her  friends. 

Dryden. 
Persons  united. 

As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain: 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain.  Shaksp. 

.  Concord;  agreement;  one  mind. 

The  king  was  well  instructed  how  to  carry  him- 
self between  Ferdinando  and  Philip,  resolving  to 
keep  them  at  one  within  themselves.  Bacon. 

He  is  not  at  one  with  himself  what  account  to  give 
of  it.  Tillotson. 

0.  [On,  Von,  French.  It  is  used  some- 
times as  a  general  or  indefinite  nomina- 
tive for  any  man,  any  person.  For  one 
the  English  formerly  used  men;  as,  they 
live  obscurely,  men  know  not  how;  or 
die  obscurely,  men  mark  not  when. 
Ascham.  For  which  it  would  now  be  said, 
one  knows  not  how,  one  knows  not  when; 
or,  it  is  not  known  how.~j  Any  person; 
any  man  indefinitely. 

It  is  not  so  worthy  to  be  brought  to  heroical  ef- 
fects by  fortune  or  necessity,  like  Ulysses  and 
iEneas,  as  by  one's  own  choiae  and  working.  Sidney. 

One  may  be  little  the  wiser  for  reading  this  dia- 
logue, since  it  neither  sets  forth  what  Erona  is,  nor 
what  the  cause  should  be  which  threatens  her  with 
death.  Sidney. 

One  would  imagine  these  to  be  the  expressions  of 
a  man  blessed  wiih  ease,  affluence,  and  power;  not 
of  one  who  had  been  just  stripped  of  all  those  ad- 
vantages. Jilterbury. 

For  provoking  of  urine,  one  should  begin  with  the 
gentlest  first.  ~irbuthnot. 

For  some  time  one  was  not  thought  to  understand 
Aristotle,  unless  he  had  read  him  with  Averroe's 
comment.  Baker. 

11.  A  person  of  particular  character. 
Then  must  you  speak 

Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous;  but  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme.  Shaksp. 

With  lives  and  fortunes  trusting  one 
Who  so  discreetly  us'd  his  own.  Waller. 

Edward  I.  was  one  who  very  well  knew  how  to 
use  a  victory,  as  well  as  obtain  it.  Hale. 

One  who  contemn'd  divine  and  human  laws. 

Dryden. 

Forgive  me,  if  that  title  I  afford 
To  one,  whom  Nature  meant  to  be  a  lord.    Harte. 

12.  One  has  sometimes  a  plural,  either 
when  it  stands  for  persons  indefinitely; 
as,  the  great  ones  of  the  world:  or  when 
it  relates  to  something  going  before,  and 
is  only  the  representative  of  the  antece- 
dent noun  This  relative  mode  of  speech 
whether  singular,  or  plural,  is  in  my  ear, 
not  very  elegant,  yet  is  used  by  good 
authors. 

Be  not  found  here,  hence  with  your  little  ones. 

Shaksp. 

Does  the  son  receive  a  natural  life?  The  subject 
enjoys  a  civil  one:  that's  but  the  matter,  this  is  the 
form.  Holiday. 

These  successes  are  more  glorious  which  bring 
benefit  to  the  world,  than  such  ruinous  ones  as  are 
dyed  in  human  blood.  Glanville. 

He  that  will  overlook  the  true  reason  of  a  thing 
which  is  but  one,  may  easily  find  many  false  ones, 
error  being  infinite.  Tillotson. 

The  following  plain  rules  and  directions  are  not 

the  less  useful  because  they  are  plain  o»ies.  Jilterb. 

There   are   many  whose  waking  thoughts  are 

wholly  employed  on  their  sleeping  ones.    Jiddison. 

Arbitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  abaci  sove- 
reign, who  might  possibly  have  been  a  good  one,  had 
he  been  invested  with  an  authority  limited  by  law. 

Jiddison . 

This  evil  fortune  which   attends  extraordinary 


men,  hath  been  imputed  to  divers  causes  that  need 

not  be  set  down,  when  so  obvious  an  one  occurs,  that 

when  a  great  genius  appears,  the  dunces  are  all  it 

conspiracy  against  him.  Swift. 

13.  One  another,  is  a  mode  of  speech  very 

frequent;    as,    they  love  one     another; 

that  is,  one  of  them  loves  another:  the 

storm  beats  the.  trees  against  one  another; 

that  is,  one  against  another. 

In  democratical  governments,  war  did  commonly 

unite  the  minds  of  men;  when  they  had  enemies 

abroad,  they  did  not  contend  with  one  another  at 

home.  Davenant. 

One  berry,  wun-ber're.  n.  s.  [aconitu?nt 

Latin.]  Wolfs-bane. 
O'neeyed,  wdn'ide.381  adj.  [one  and  eye.% 
Having  only  one  eye. 

A  sign-post  dauber  would  disdain  to  paint 
The  oneej/'d  heroe  on  his  elephant.  Dryden, 

The  mighty  family 
Of  oneey'd  brothers  hasten  to  the  shore.     Jiddison 
Oneirocri'tical,  6-ni-ro-krit'te-kal.  adj. 
[ovetpoKpilwot;,  Greek;  oneirocritique,  Fr 
it  should  therefore,  according  to  analo- 
gy,   be  written  onirocritical  and  oniro- 
critick.~\     Interpretative  of  dreams. 

If  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pass  by  abruptly  from 
his  imagined  to  his  real  circumstances,  he  may  em- 
ploy himself  in  that  new  kind  of  observation  which 
my  oneirocritical  correspondent  has  directed  him  to 
make.  Jiddison. 

Oneirocri'tick,  6-ni-ro-krit/tik.  n.  s. 
[eveipeicpiliKos,  Greek.]  An  interpreter  of 
dreams. 

Having  surveyed  all  ranks  and  professions,  I  do 
not  find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an  oneirocritick. 
or  an  interpreter  of  dreams.  Jiddison. 

O'neness,  wun'nes.  n.  s.  [from  owe.]  Uni- 
ty; the  quality  of  being  one. 

Our  God  is  one,  or  rather  very  oneness  and  mere 
unity,  having  nothing  but  itself  in  itself,  and  not 
consisting,  as  all  things  do  besides  God,  of  many 
things.  Hooker. 

The  oneness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  referring  to 
the  several  hypostases,  is  the  one  eternal  indivisible 
divine  nature,  and  the  eternity  of  the  son's  genera- 
tion, and  his  co-eternity,  and  his  consubstantiality 
with  the  Father  when  he  came  dowu  from  heaven 
and  was  incarnate.  Hammond. 

O'nerary,  6n'ner-rar-re.612  adj.  [onerari- 
us,  Latin,  oneraise,  French.]  Fitted  for 
carriage  or  burdens;  comprising  a  bur- 
den. 

To  O'nerate,  on'ner-rate.91  v.  a.  [onero, 

Lat.]     To  load;  to  burden. 
Onera'tion,  on'ner-a'shun.    n.  s.   [from 

onerate.l     The  act  of  loading.       Diet. 

O'nerous,  on'ner-rus.314  adj.  \onereux% 
French;  onerosus,  Latin.]  Burdensome, 
oppressive. 

A  banished  person,  absent  out  of  necessity,  re- 
tains all  things  onerous  to  himself,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  crime.  Jlyliffe. 

0'*ion,  un'yun.113  lCs  n.  s.  \_oignon,  Fr< 
cafie,  Latin.]     A  plant. 

If  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well.  Shakspeart- 

I  an  ass,  am  onion-ey'd.  Shakspeare. 

This  is  ev'ry  cook's  opinion, 
No  sav'ry  dish  without  an  onion: 
But  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spoil'd, 
Your  onio?is  must  be  throughly  boil'd.  Swift- 

O'nly,  one'le.  adj.  [from   one,  onely,  or 

onelike.~J 
1.  Single;  one  and  no  more. 
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Of  all  whom  fortune  to  my  sword  did  bring, 
"This  only  man  was,  worth  the  conquering.  Dryikn. 

2.  Tliis  and  no  other. 

The  only  child  of  shadeful  Savcrnake.  Drayton. 

The  logick  now  in  use  has  long  possessed  the  chair, 
as  the  only  art  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  direction 
of  the  miud  in  the  study  of  the  sciences.       Locke. 

3.  This  above  ah  other:  as,  he  is  the  only 
man  for  musick. 

O'xly,  one'le.  adv. 

1.  Simply;  singly;  merely;  barely. 

I  propose  my  thoughts  only  as  conjectures. 

Burnet. 
The  posterity  of  the  wicked  inherit  the  fruit  of 
their  fathers'   vices;  and  that  not  only  by  a  just 
judgment,  but  from  the  natural  course  of  things. 

Tillotson. 
All  who  deserve  his  love  he  makes  his  own; 
And  to  be  lov'd  himself  needs  only  to  be  known. 

Dryden. 

The  practice  of  virtue  is  attended  not  only  with 

present  quiet  and  satisfaction,  but  with  comfortable 

hope  of  a  future  recompence.  Nelson. 

Nor  must  this  contrition  be  exercised  by  us  only 

for  grosser  evils ;  but  when  we  live  the  best.   Wake. 

2.  So  and  no  otherwise. 

Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually.  Genesis. 

3.  Singly  without  more:  as,  only  begotten. 
O'nomancy,  on'no-man-se.819  n.  s.  [i'vo^te 

and  jM.*y/e/*.]     Divination  by  a  name. 

Destinies  were  superstitiously,  by  onomancy,  de- 
ciphered out  of  names,  as  though  the  names  and 
natures  of  men  were  suitable,  and  fatal  necessities 
concurred  herein  with  voluntary  motion.  Camden. 
Onoma'ntical,  on-no-man'te-kal.  adj. 
[avejti*  and  /k.«vt««.J  Predicting  by  names. 

Theodatus,  when  curious  to  know  the  success  of 
bis  wars  against  the  Romans,  an  onomantical  or 
name-wisard  Jew,  willed  him  to  shut  up  a  number 
of  swine  and  give  some  of  them  Roman  names, 
others  Gothish  names  with  several  marks,  and  there 
to  leave  them.  Camden. 

O'NSET,  on'set.  n.  s.  [on  and  set."} 
1.  Attack;  storm;  assault;  first  brunt. 
As  well  the  soldier  dieth,  which  staudeth  still,  as 
he  that  gives  the  bravest  onset.  Sidney. 

All  breathless,  weary,  faint, 
Him  spying,  with  fresh  onset  he  assail'd, 
And  kindling  new  his  courage,  seeming  quaint, 
Struck  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  constraint 
He  made  him  stoop.  Spenser. 

The  shout 
Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset.  Milton. 

Sometimes  it  gains  a  point;  and  presently  it  finds 
itself  baffled  and  beaten  oft';  yet  still  it  renews  the 
onset,  attacks  the  difficulty  afresh ;  plants  this  rea- 
soning and  that  argument,  like  so  many  intellectual 
batteries,  till  at  length  it  forces  a  way  into  the  ob- 
stinate enclosed  truth.  South. 
Without  men  and  provisions  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  conquests  that  are  made  in  the  first  onsets  of 
an  invasion.                                                  Addison. 

Observe 
The  first  impetuous  ousels  of  his  grief; 
Use  every  artifice  to  keep  him  stedfast.        Philips. 

1.  Something  added  or  set  on  by  way  of 
ornamental  appendage.  This  sense, 
says  Nicholson,  is  still  retained  in  North- 
umberland, where  onset  means  a  tuft. 

I  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness; 
And  for  an  onsit,  Titus,  to  advance 
Tby  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress.  Shakspeare. 

To  O'nset,  on'set.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  set  upon;  to  begin.     Not  used. 

This  for  a  while  was  hotly  onsctling  and  a  rea- 
sonable price  offered,  but  soon  cooled  again.  Carew. 
O'nslalgh t,  on'slawt.  n.  s.  \on  and  slay. 


See  Slaughter.]     Attack;  storm;  on- 
set.    Not  in  use. 

They  made  a  halt 

To  view  the  ground,  and  where  t'  assault, 

Then  call'd  a  council,  which  was  best, 

By  siege  or  onslaught  to  invest 

The  enemy;  and  'twas  agreed 

By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed.  Hudibras. 

Onto'logist,  on-tol'ld-jist.  n.  s.  [from 
ontology.']  One  who  considers  the  af- 
fections of  being  in  general;  a  meta- 
physician. 

Onto'logy,  on-tol'lo-je.818  n.  s.  tyr*  and 
Aove?.]  The  science  of  the  affections 
of  being  in  general;  metaphysicks. 

The  modes,  accidents,  and  relations  that  belong 
to  various  beings,  are  copiously  treated  of  in  meta- 
physicks, or  more  properly  ontology.  Watts. 

O'nward,  on'ward.88  adv.  [onbJ>eapb, 
Saxon.] 

1.  Forward;  progressively. 

My  lord, 
When  you  went  onward  to  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye.     Shakspeare. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat, 
The  monster  moving  onward,  came  as  fast 
With  horrid  strides.  Milton. 

Him  thro'  the  spicy  forest  onward  come 
Adam  discem'd,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 
Of  his  cool  bow'r.  Milton. 

Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose. 

Pope. 

2.  In  a  state  of  advanced  progression. 

Philoxenus  came  to  see  how  onward  the  fruits 
were  of  his  friend's  labour.  Sidney. 

You  are  already  so  far  onward  of  your  way,  that 
you  have  forsaken  the  imitation  ol  ordinary  converse. 

Dryden. 

3.  Somewhat  further. 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  farther  on.        Milton. 

O'nycha,  on'ne-ka.383  n.  s.  It  is  found  in 
two  different  senses  in  Scripture. — The 
odoriferous  snail  or  shell,  and  the  stone 
onyx.  The  greatest  part  of  commen- 
tators explain  it  by  the  onyx  or  odorife- 
rous shell.  The  onyx  is  fished  for  in 
the  Indies,  where  grows  the  spicanardi, 
the  food  of  this  fish  and  what  makes  its 
shell  so  aromatick.  Calmet. 

Take  sweet  spices,  onycha,  and  galbanum. 

Exodus. 

O'nyx,  6'niks.  n.  s.  [ovf|-]  A  semipel- 
lucid  gem,  of  which  there  are  several 
species;  but  the  bluish  white  kind, 
with  brown  and  white  zones,  is  the  true 
onyx  legitima  of  the  ancients.         Hill. 

Nor  are  her  rare  endowments  to  be  sold 
For  glittering  sand  by  Opbir  shown, 
The  blue-ey'd  saphir,  or  rich  onyx  stone.  Sandys. 
The  onyx  is  an  accidental  variety  cf  the  agat 
kind:  it  is  of  a  dark  horny  colour,  in  which  is  a 
plate  of  a  bluish  white,  and  sometimes  of  red:  when 
on  one  or  both  sides  the  white,  there  happens  to  lie 
also  a  plate  of  a  reddish  or  fresh  colour,  the  jewellers 
call  the  stone  a  sardonyx.  Woodward. 

OOZE,  ooze.308  n.  s.  [either  from  eaux, 

waters,  Fr.  or  faef ,  wetness,  Sax.] 
1.  Soft  mud;  mire  at  the  bottom  of  water; 
slime. 
My  son  i'  th'  ooze  is  bedded.  Shakspeare. 

Some  carried  up  into   their  grounds  the  ooze  or 
salt  water  mud,  and  found  good  profit  thereby. 

Cariw. 
Old  father  Thames  rais'd  up  his  rev'reud  head, 


Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed, 

And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn.     Dryden. 

2.  Soft  flow;  spring.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  in  Prior. 

From  his  first  fountain  and  beginning  ooze, 
Down  to  the  sea  each  brook  and  torrent  flows. 

Prior. 

3.  The  licpuor  of  a  tanner's  vat. 

To  Ooze,  66ze.  v.  n.  [from   the   noun.] 

To   flow  by  stealth;  to   run  gently;  to 

drain  away. 

When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramp'd,  even 

then 

A  wat'rish  humour  swell'd  and  ooz'd  agen.  Dryden. 

The  lily  drinks 
The  latent  rill,  scarce  oozing  thro'  the  grass. 

Thornton 

O'ozy,  66'ze.  adj.    [from   ooze.]      Mir)$. 
muddy;  slimy. 

From  his  oozy  bed, 
Old  father  Thames  advane'd  his  rev'rend  head. 

Pope. 
To  Opa'cate,    6-pa'kate.603  v .  a.  [ofiaco, 
Latin.]  To  shade;  to  cloud;  to  darken; 
to  obscure. 

The  same  corpuscles  upon  the  unstopping  of  the 
glass,  did  opacate  that  part  of  the  air  they  moved  in. 

Boyle. 
Opa'city,   6-pas'se-te.  n.  s.  [ofiacite,  Fr. 
o/iacitasy  Latin.]     Cloudiness;  want  of 
transparency. 

Can  any  thing  escape  eyes  in  whose  opticks  there 
is  no  opacity?  Brown. 

Had  there  not  been  any  night,  shadow  or  opacity, 
we  should  never  have  had  any  determinate  conceit 
of  darkness.  Glanville. 

How  much  any  body  hath  of  colour,  so  much 
hath  it  of  opacity,  and  by  so  much  the  more  unfit  is 
it  to  transmit  the  species.  Ray. 

The  least  parts  of  almost  all  bodies  are  in  some 
measure  transparent;  and  the  opacity  of  those  bo- 
dies ariseth  from  the  multitude  of  reflexions  caused 
in  their  internal  parts.  Newton. 

Opa'cous,  6-pa'kus.31*  adj.  [oflacus,  Lat.] 
Dark;  obscure;  not  transparent. 

When  he  perceives  that  opacous  bodies  do  not 
hinder  the  eye  from  judging  light  to  have  an  equal 
diffusion  through  the  whole  place  that  it  irradiates, 
he  can  have  no  difficulty  to  allow  air,  that  is  dia- 
phanous, and  more  subtile  far  than  they,  and  conse- 
quently divisible  into  lesser  atoms;  and  having  less- 
er pores,  gives  less  scope  to  our  eyes  to  miss  light. 

Digby. 
Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclos'd 
From  chaos,  and  th'  inroad  of  darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted.  MUton. 

O'pal,  6'pal.88  n.  s.  [ofialus,  Latin.]  A 
very  elegant  and  singular  kind  of  stone; 
it  hardly  comes  within  the  rank  of  the 
pellucid  gems,  being  much  more  opake, 
and  less  hard.  It  is  in  the  pebble  shape, 
from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  the  bigness  of 
a  walnut.  It  is  naturally  bright,  and 
shows  all  its  beauty  without  the  help  of 
the  lapidary:  in  colour  it  resembles  the 
finest  mother  of  pearl;  its  basis  seem- 
ing a  bluish  or  greyish  white,  but  with 
a  property  of  rellccting  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  as  turned  differently  to 

the  light.  llilL 

Thy  mind  is  a  very  opal.  Shakspeare. 

The  empyreal  heav'n,  extended  wide 

In  circuit,  undctcrmiriM  square  or  round; 

With  opal  tow'rs,  and  battlemeuts  adorn'd 

Of  living  saphir. 


Millon 


OPE 


OPE 


OPE 


We  have  this  stone  from  Germany,  and  is  the 
same  with  the  opal  of  the  ancients.         Woodward. 

QpA'qUE,6-pake'.337  416  adj.  [oftacus,  Lat.] 
Dark;  not  transparent;  cloudy. 

They 
Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall.  Milton. 

These  disappearing,  fist  stars  were  actually  ex- 
tinguished and  turned  into  more  opaque  and  gross 
planet-like  bodies.  Cheyne. 

To  Ope,  ope.        ?  v.  a.  [open,  Saxon;  oft, 

To  O'pen,  6'p'n.  £    Islandick;  ojrjj, Greek, 

a  hole.      Oftc  is   used   only    in  poetry, 

Avhen   one  syllable  is  more  convenient 

than  two.] 

1.  To  unclose;  to  unlock;  to  put  into  such 
a  state  as  that  the  inner  parts  may  be 
seen  or  entered:  the  contrary  to  shut. 

The  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open.  Shakspearc. 

Before  you  fight,  ope,  this  letter.  Shakspeare. 

They  consent  to  work  us  harm  and  woe, 
To  ope  the  gates,  and  so  let'in  our  foe.         Fairfax. 

If  a  man  open  a  pit  and  not  cover  it,  and  an  ox 
fall  therein,  the  owner  of  the  pit  shall  make  it  good. 

Exodus. 

Let  us  pass  through  your  land,  and  none  shall  do 
you  any  hurt;  howbeit  they  would  not  open  unto  him. 

1  Maccabees. 

Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb  in  the  cause  of  all 
such  as  are  appointed  to  destruction.  Proverbs- 

Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes;  and  first  behold 
TIi'  effects  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 
In  some  to  spring  from  thee.  Milton. 

The  draw-bridges  at  Amsterdam  part  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  a  vessel,  though  under  sail,  may  pass  them 
without  the  help  of  any  one  on  shore;  for  the  mast- 
head, or  break-water  of  the  ship  bearing  against  the 
bridge  in  the  middle,  opens  it.  Brown. 

Our  fleet  Apollo  sends, 
Where  Tuscan  Tyber  rolls  with  rapid  force, 
And  where  Numicus  opeshis  holy  source.     Dryden. 

When  first  you  ope  your  doors,  and  passing  by, 
The  sad  ill-omen'd  object  meets  your  eye.  Dryden. 

My  old  wounds  are  opened  at  this  view, 
And  in  my  murd'rer's  presence  bleed  anew.   Dryd. 

When  the  matter  is  made,  the  side  must  be  open- 
ed to  let  it  out.  Jlrbulhnot. 

2.  To  show;  to  discover. 

The  English  did  adventure  far  for  to  open  the 
north  parts  of  America.  Jlbbot. 

3.  To  divide;  to  break. 

The  will  of  the  cathedral  church  was  opened  by 
an  earthquake,  and  shut  again  by  a  second.    Addis. 

4.  To  explain;  to  disclose. 

Some  things  wisdom  openeth  by  the  sacred  books 
of  scripture,  some  things  by  the  glorious  works  of 
nature.  Hooker. 

Paul  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  scriptures, 
opening  and  alleging,  that  Christ  must  needs  have 
suffered  and  risen  again  from  the  dead.  Acts. 

After  the  earl  of  Lincoln  was  slain,  the  king 
opened  himself  to  some  of  his  council,  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  eari's  death,  because  by  him  he  might 
have  known  the  bottom  of  his  danger.  Bacon. 

Gramout,  governor  of  Bayonne.  took  an  exquisite 
notice  of  their  persons  and  behavior,  and  opened 
himself  to  some  of  his  train,  that  he  thought  them 
to  be  gentlemen  of  much  more  worth  than  their  hab- 
its bewrayed.  Wnlton 

A  friend  who  relates  his  success,  talks  himself  in- 
to a  new  pleasure;  and  by  opening  his  misfortunes, 
leaves  part  of  them  behind  him.  Collier. 

5.  To  begin;  to  make  the  initial  exhibi- 
tion. 

You  retained  him  only  fur  the  opening  of  your 
cause,  and  your  main  lawyer  is  yet  behind.     Dryd. 

Homer  opens  his  poem  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  modesty;  he  continually  grows  upon  the  reader. 

Notes  on  Odyssey. 


-v.  n. 


To  Ope,  ope. 
roO'pEN,6'p'n.103j 

1 .  To  unclose  itself;  not  to  remain  shut; 
not  to  continue  closed. 

The  hundred  doors 
Ope  of  themselves;  a  rushing  whirlwind  roars 
Within  the  cave.  Dryden. 

Unnumber'd  treasures  ope  at  once, 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  goddess.  Pope. 

2.  To  bark.     A  term  of  hunting. 

If  I  cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when. 
I  open  again.  Sliakspeare. 

The  night  restores  our  actions  done  by  day; 
As  hounds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their  prey.    Dryd. 

Hark !  the  dog  opens,  take  thy  certain  aim ; 

The  woodcock  flutters.  Gay. 

Ope,  ope.        )  adj.  [Ofte  is  scarcely  used 

O'pen,  6'p'n.  $       but  by  old  authors,  and 

by  them  in  the  primitive  net  figurative 

sense. 

1.  Unclosed;  not  shut. 

The  gates  are  ope;  now  prove  good  seconds; 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them; 
Not  for  the  fliers.  Shakspeare . 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  th'  building.  Shakspeare. 

Then  sent  Sauballat  his  servant,  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand.  Mhemiah. 

With  the  same  key  set  ope  the  door 
Wherewith  you  lock'd  it  fast  before.       Cleaveland. 

Thro'  the  gate, 
Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  pass'd.       Milton. 

They  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the  fight, 
And  each  with  open  arms  embrae'd  her  chosen 
knight.  Dryden 

He,  when  jEneas  on  the  plain  appears, 
Meets  him  with  open  arms  and  falling  tears.  Dryd. 

The  bounce  broke  ope  the  door.  Dryden. 

The  door  was  ope,  they  blindly  grope  the  way. 

Dryden. 

2.  Plain;  apparent;  evident;   publick. 
They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 

and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.  Hebrexos. 

He  irefully  enrag'd  would  needs  to  open  arms. 

Drayton. 

Th'  under-work,  transparent,  shews  too  plain; 
Where  open  acts  accuse,  th'  excuse  is  vain.  Daniel. 

3.  Not  wearing    disguise;  clear;  artless; 
sincere. 

He  was  so  secret  therein,  as  not  daring  to  be  open, 
that  to  no  creature' he  ever  spake  of  it  Sidney. 

Lord  Cordes,  the  hotter  he  was  against  the  En- 
glish in  time  of  war,  had  the  more  credit  in  a  ne- 
gotiation of  peace;  and  besides  was  held  a  man 
open  and  of  good  faith.  Bucon. 

The  French  arc  always  open,  familiar,  and  talka- 
tive; the  Italians  stiff,  ceremonious  and  reserved. 

.Addison. 

This  reserved  mysterious  way  of  acting  towards 
persons,  who  in  right  of  their  posts  expected  a  more 
open  treatment,  was  imputed  to  some  hidden  design. 

Sivift. 

His  generous,  open,  undesigning  heart, 
Has  begg'd  his  rival  to  solicit  for  "him.        Addison. 
Not  clouded;  clear. 

With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  glance  midway.  D>-yden. 

Then  shall  thy  Craggs 
On  the  cast  ore  another  Pollio  shine; 
With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head.  Pope. 

Not  hidden;  exposed  to  view. 

In  that  little  spot  of  ground  that  lies  between 
those  two  great  oceans  of  eternity,  we  are  to  exer- 
cise our  thoughts,  and  lay  open  the  treasures  of  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness  hid  in  this  part  of  na- 
ture and  providence.  Burnet. 

Moral  principles  require  reasoning  and  discourse 
to  dibcover  the  certainty  of  their  truths:  they  lie  not 
open  as  natural  characters  engraven  on  the  mind. 

Locke. 


6.  Not  restrained;  not  denied;  not  preclu 
ded. 

If  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen  have  a  matter 
against  any  man,  the  law  is  open,  and  there  are  de- 
puties; let  them  implead  one  another.  Acts. 

7.  Not  cloudy;  not  gloomy. 

An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot  and 
dry  summer.  Bacon. 

8.  Uncovered. 

Here  is  better  than  the  open  air.        Shakspeare. 

And  when  at  last  in  pity,  you  will  die, 
I'll  watch  your  birth  of  immortality; 
Then,  turtle-like,  I'll  to  my  mate  repair; 
And  teach  you  your  first  flight  in  open  air.  Dryden. 

9.  Exposed;  without  defence. 

The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries.  Shakspeare. 

10.  Attentive. 

Thine  eyes  are  open  upon  all  the  sons  of  men,  to 
give  every  one  according  to  his  ways.         Jeremiah. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and 
his  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry.  Psalms. 

O'peneu,  6'p'n-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  often.~\ 

1.  One  that  opens;  one  that  unlocks;  one 
that  uncloses. 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes, 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  those  two  past. 

Milton 

2.  Explainer;  interpreter. 

To  us,  th'  imagin'd  voice  of  heav'n  itself; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heav'n, 
And  our  dull  workings.  Shakspeare, 

3.  That  which  separates;  disuniter. 

There  may  be  such  openers  of  compound  bodies, 

because  there  wanted  not  some  experiments  in  which 

it  appeared.  Boyle. 

Openey'ed,  6'p'n-ide.283  adj.  [often  and 

eye.']     Vigilant;  watchful. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Openeyed  conspiracy 
His  time  doth  take.  Shakspeare. 

Openha'nded,  6-p'n-hand'dd.  adj.  [often 
and  hand.]  Generous;  liberal;  muni- 
ficent. 

Good  heav'n  who  renders  mercy  back  for  mercy. 

With  openhanded  bounty  shall  repay  you.       Rowe. 

Openhea'rted,  6-p'n-hart'ed.  adj.   [often 

and    hearty       Generous;     candid;     not 

meanly  subtle.  t 

I  know  him  well;  he's  free  and  opcnhearled. 

Dryden. 
Of  an  openhearted  generous  minister  you  are  not 
to  say  that  he  was  in  an  intrigue  to  betray  his  coun- 
try; but  in  an  intrigue  with  a  lady.  Jlrbuthnot. 
Openhea'rtedness,       6-p'n-hart'ed-nes. 
n.  s.     [often    and   heart.]      Liberality; 
frankness;  sincerity;  munificence;  gene- 
rosity. 
O'pening,  o'p'n-ing.410  n.  s.  [from  often.] 

1.  Aperture;  breach. 

The  fire  thus  up,  makes  its  way  through  the  cracks 
and  openings  of  the  earth.  Woodward. 

2.  Discovery  at  a  distance;  faint  know- 
ledge; dawn. 

God  has  been  pleased  to  dissipate  this  confusion 

and  chaos,  and  to  give  us  some  openings,  some  dawn- 

ings  of  liberty  and  settlement.  South. 

The  opening  of  your  glory  was  like  that  of  light; 

you  shone  to  us  from  afar,  and  disclosed  your  first 

beams  on  distant  nations.  Dryden. 

O'penly,  6'p'n-le.   adv.  [from  often.] 

1.  Publickly;  not   secretly;  in   sight;  not 

obscurely. 

Their  actions  always  spoke  of  with  great  honour, 

are  now  called  openly  into  question.  Hooker. 

Prayers  are  faulty,  not  whensoever  they  be  openly 
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made,  but  when  hypocrisy  is  the  cause  of  open  pray- 
ing. Hooker. 

Whj  should  you  have  me  put  to  deny 
This  claim  which  now  you  wear  so  openly.  Shaksp. 

I  knew  the  time, 
Now  full,  that  I  no  more  shall  live  obscuro, 
But  openly  begin,  as  best  becomes 
The  authority  which  Ideriv'd  from  heav'n.  Milton. 
How  grossly  and  openly  do  many  of  us  contra- 
dict the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  by  our  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts.  Tithtson. 

We  express  our  thanks  by  openly  owning  our  pa- 
rentage, and  paying  our  common  devotions  to  God 
on  this  day's  solemnity.  Alterbury. 

2.  Plainly;  apparently;  evidently;  without 

disguise. 

Darah 
Too  openly  does  love  and  hatred  show, 
A  bounteous  master,  but  a  deadly  foe.         Dryden. 
Openmou'thed,    o-p'n-mouTH'd'.      adj. 
[_o/ien  and  tnonth.]     Greedy;  ravenous; 
clamorous;  vociferous. 
Up  comes  a  lion  openmouthed  towards  the  ass. 

L'Estrange. 

O'penness,  6'p'n-nes.  n.  s.  [from  o/ien.~] 

1 .  Plainness;  clearness;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity or  ambiguity. 

Deliver  with  more  oj>enness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.  Shakspearc. 

2.  Plainness;  freedom  from  disguise. 

The  noble  openness  and  freedom  of  his  reflexions, 
are  expressed  in  lively  colours.  Felton. 

These  letters  all  written  in  the  openness  of  friend- 
ship, will  prove  what  were  my  real  sentiments. 

Pope. 

O'PERA,  op'per-ra.  n.  s.  [Italian.]  A 
poetical  tale  or  fiction,  represented  by 
vocal  and  instrumental  musick,  adorn- 
ed with  scenes,  machines,  and  dancing. 

Dryden. 

You  will  hear  what  plays  were  acted  that  week, 

which  is  the  finest  song  in  the  opera.  Law. 

O'perable,    op'per-a-bl.405     adj.     [from 

o/ieror,  Latin.]  To  be  done;  practicable. 

Not  in  use. 

Being  uncapable  of  operable  circumstances,  or 
rightly  to  judge  the  prudentiality  of  affairs,  they 
only  gaze  upon  the  visible  success,  and  thereafter 
coudemn  or  cry  up  the  whole  progression.    Brown. 

O'perant,  op'per-rant.  adj.  [_o]iera7it, 
French.]  Active;  having  power  to  pro- 
duce any  effect.  Not  in  use,  though 
elegant. 

Earth,  yield  me  roots; 
Who  seeks  far  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison.  Sliakspeare. 

I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly  too; 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do. 

Sliakspeare. 

To  O'PERATE,  6p'per-ate.91  v.  n.  [o/ze- 
ror,  Latin;  o/ierery  French.]  To  act;  to 
have  agency;  to  produce  effects:  with 
on  before  the  subject  of  operation. 

The  virtues  of  private  persons  operate  but  on  a 
few;  their  sphere  of  action  is  narrow,  and  their  in- 
fluence is  confined  to  it.  Jilterbury. 

Bodies  produce  ideas  in  us,  manifestly  by  im- 
pulse, the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies 
operate  in.  Locke. 

It  can  operate  on  the  guts  and  stomach,  and  there- 
by produce  distinct  ideas.  Locke. 

A  plain  convincing  reason  operates  on  the  mind, 
fcoth  of  a  learned  and  ignorant  hearer  as  long  as 
they  live.  Stoift. 

Where  causes  operate  freely,  with  a  liberty  of  in- 
difference to  this  or  the  contrary,  the  effect  will  be 
contingent,  and  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  belongs 
only  to  God.  jyat)s, 
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Opera'tion,  6p-per-ra'shun.  n,  s.  \_oJiera- 
do,  Latin;  o/ieration,  Fr.l 

1.    Agency;   production  of  effects;   influ- 
ence. 

There  are  in  men  operations,  natural,  rational, 
supernatural,  some  politick,  some  finally  ecclesias- 
tical. Hooker. 

By  all  the.  operations  of  the  orbs, 
From  whom  we  do  exist  and  cease  to  be, 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care.     Sliakspeare. 
All   operations  by   transmission  of  spirits,  and 
imagination,  work  at  distance,  and  not  at  touch. 

Bacon. 

Waller's  presence  had  an  extraordinary  operation 

to  procure  any  thing  desired.  Clarendon. 

The  tree  whose  operation  brings 
Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  shun  to  taste.  Milton. 
If  the  operation  of  these  salts  be  in  convenient 
glasses  promoted  by  warmth,  the  ascending  steams 
may  easily  be  caught  and  reduced  into  a  penetrant 
spirit.  Boyle. 

Speculative  painting,  without  the  assistance  of 
manual  operation,  can  never  attain  to  perfection, 
but  slothfully  languishes;  for  it  was  not  with  his 
tongue  that  Apelles  performed  his  noble  works. 

Drijden. 

The  pain  and  sickness  caused  by  manna,  are  the 

effects  of  its  operation  on  the  stomach  and  guts  by 

the  size,  motion,  and  figure  of  its  insensible  parts. 

Locke. 

!.  Action;  effect.  This  is  often  confound- 
ed with  the  former  sense. 

Repentance  and  renovation  consist  not  in  the 
strife,  wish,  or  purpose,  but  in  the  actual  operations 
of  good  life.  Hammond. 

Many  medicinal  drugs  of  rare  operation.  Heylin. 
That  false  fruit 
Far  other  operation  first  display'd, 
Carnal  desire  inflaming.  Milion. 

The  offices  appointed,  and  the  powers  exercised 
in  the  church,  by  their  institution  and  operation  are 
holy.  Pearson. 

In  this  understanding  piece  of  clock-work,  his 
body  as  well  as  other  senseless  matter  has  colour, 
warmth  and  softness.  But  these  qualities  are  not 
subsistentin  those  bodies,  but  are  operations  of  fancy 
begotten  in  something  else.  Bentley 

.  [!n  chirurgery.]  That  part  of  the  art 
of  healing  which  depends  on  the  use  of 
instruments. 
.  The  motions  or  employments  of  an 
army. 
O'perative,  op'per-ra-tiv.612  adj.  [from 
o/ierate.^  Having  the  power  of  acting; 
having  forcible  agency;  active;  vigor- 
ous; efficacious. 

To  be  over-curious  in  searching  how  God's  all- 
piercing  and  operative  spirit  distinguishing  gave  form 
to  the  matter  of  the  universal,  is  a  search  like  unto 
his,  who  not  contented  with  a  known  ford,  will  pre- 
sume to  pass  over  the  greatest  rivers  in  all  parts 
where  he  is  ignorant  of  their  depths.  Raleigh. 

Many  of  the  nobility  endeavoured  to  make  them- 
selves popular,  by  speaking  in  parliament  against 
those  things  which  were  most  grateful  to  his  ma- 
jesty; and  he  thought  a  little  discountenance  upon 
those  persons  would  suppress  that  spirit  within  them- 
selves, or  make  the  poison  of  it  less  operative  upon 
others.  Clarendon. 

In  actions  of  religion  we  should  be  zealous,  ac- 
tive, and  operative,  so  far  as  prudence  will  permit. 

Taylor. 
This  circumstance  of  the  promise  must  give  life 
to  all  (he  rest,  and  make  them  operative  toward  the 
producing  of  good  life.  Decay  of  Piety. 

It  holds  in  all  operative  principles,  especially  in 
morality;  in  which,  not  to  proceed,  is  certainly  to 
go  backward.  South. 

The  will  is  the  conclusion  of  an  operative  syllo- 
gism. Jforris 
Opera'tor,  6p'per-ra-tur."21  n.  •<?.    [o/    - 
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rateur,  French;  from  ofierate.~\  One  that 
performs  any  act  of  the  hand;  one  who 
produces  any  effect. 

An  imaginary  operator  opening  the  first  with  a 
great  deal  of  nicety,  upon  a  cursory  view  it  ap- 
peared like  the  head  of  another.  Jlddison- 
To  administer  this  dose,  there  cannot  be  fewer 
than  fifty  thousand  operators,  allowing  one  operalvr 
to  every  thirty.  Swift. 

Opero'se,  6p-per-r6sc'.  adj.  [o/ierosun, 
Latin.]  Laborious;  full  of  trouble  and 
tediousness. 

Such  an  explication  is  purely  imaginary,  and 
also  very  operose,  they  would  be  as  hard  put  to  it  to 
get  rid  of  this  water,  when  the  deluge  was  to  cease, 
as  they  were  first  to  procure  it.  Burnet. 

Written  language,  as  it  is  more  operous,  so  it  is 
more  digested,  and  is  permanent.  Holder. 

Ophio'phagous,  6-fe-of'fa-gus.  adj.  [o<pn 
and  <piya.~\  Serpenteatin^.   Not  used. 

All  snakes  are  not  of  such  poisonous  qualities  as 
common  opinion  presumeth;  as  is  confirmabh  >'rom 
ophiophagous  nations,  and  such  as  feed  upon  ser- 
pents. Brown. 
Ophi'tes,  6-fi'tez.  n.  s.  A  stone  resem- 
bling a  serpent. 

Ophites  has  a  dusky  greenish  ground,  with  spots 
of  a  lighter  green,  oblong,  and  usually  near  square. 

Woodward. 
Ophtha'lmick,  op-Mal'mlk.    adj.    [o/zA- 
thalmiuue,  French;  from  o<p6x^(^,  Gr.] 
Relating  to  the  eye. 
O'phthalmy,  6p'Mal-me.  n.  s.  \_ofihthal- 
mie,  Fr.  from  otp8**p.&>.  Greek.]  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes,  being  an  inflamma- 
tion in  the  coats,  proceeding  from  ar- 
terious  blood  gotten  out  of  the  vessels 
and  collected  into  those  parts.         Diet. 
The  use  of  cool  applications,  externally,  is  most 
easy  to  the  eye;  but  after  all,  there  will  sometimes 
ensue  a  troublesome  ophlhalmy.  Sharp. 

O'piate,  6'pe-ate.91  n.  s.  A  medicine  that 
causes  sleep. 

They  chose  atheism  as  an  opiate,  to  still  those 
frightning  apprehensions  of  hell,  by  inducing  a  dul- 
ness  and  lethargy  of  mind,  rather  than  to  make  use 
cf  that  native  and  salutary  medicine,  a  hearty  re- 
pentance. Bentley. 
Thy  thoughts  and  music  change  with  every  line, 
No  sameness  of  a  prattling  stream  is  thine, 
Which  with  one  unison  of  murmur  flows, 
Opiate  of  inattention  and  repose.  Harte. 
O'piate,  6'pe-ate.91  adj.  Soporiferous; 
somniferous;  narcotick;  causing  sleep. 

The  particular  ingredients  of  those  magical  oint- 
ments, are  opiate  and  soporiferous.  For  anointing 
of  the  forehead  and  back  bone,  is  used  for  procu- 
ring dead  sleeps.  Bacon. 

All  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes,  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drouze, 
Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  past'ral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.  Milion. 

Lettuce,  which  has  a  milky  juice  with  an  ano- 
dyne or  opiate  quality  resolvent  of  the  bile,  is  pro- 
per for  melancholy.  .libutiinot. 

O'pifice,  op'e-fis.  n.  8.  [ofiificium^  Lat.] 

Workmanship;  handiwork. 
0'piFicER,6p'e-fis-ur.  n.  s.  [o/iifex,  Lat.] 

One  that  performs  any  work;  artist.  A 

word  not  received. 

There  is  an  infinite  distance  betwixt  the  poor 

mortal  artist,  and  the  Almighty  opificer.       llentlcy. 

O'pinable,  6'piii-a-bl    adj.  [o/;i«or,  Lat.] 

Which  may  be  thought.  Diet. 

Opina'tion.  6-pe-ni'shun.  n.  s.  [ofiwor, 

Lat.]  Opinion;  notion.  Diet. 
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Opina'tor,    6-pe-na'tur.    n.    s.    [_opinor, 
L?.t.]  One  who  holds  an  opinion. 

Consider  against  what  kind  of  opinators  the  rea- 
son above  given  is  levelled.  Hale. 

To  Opi'ne,  6-pine'.  v.  n.  [opinor,  Latin.] 
To  thiiiR;  to  judge;  to  be  of  opinion. 

Fear  is  an  ague,  that  forsakes 
And  haunts  by  hts  those  whom  it  takes; 
And  they'll  opine  they  feel  the  pain 
And  blows  they  felt  to-day,  again.  Hudibras 

In  matters  of  mere  speculation,  it  is  not  material 
to  the  welfare  of  government  or  themselves,  whe- 
ther they  opine  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  they  be 
philosophers  or  no.  South- 

But  I,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind. 
Opine,  that  nature,  as  in  duly  bound, 
Deep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground.    Pope. 
Opj'niative,  o-pin'ye-d-tiv.113  adj.  [from 
opinion.] 

1.  Stiff' in  a  preconceived  notion. 

2.  Imagined;  not  proved 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  truth,  because  it  is  in 

such  inconsiderable  proportions  scattered  in  a  mass 

of  opiniative  uncertainties;  like  the  silver  in  Hiero's 

crown  of  gold.  Glanville. 

Opinia'tor,  6-pin-ye-a'tur.621  n.  s.  [ofii- 

niatre,  French.]     One  fond  of  his  own 

notion;  inflexible;  adherent  to  his  own 

opinion. 

What  will  not  opiniators  and  self-believing  men 
dispute  of  and  make  doubt  of?  Raleigh. 

Essex  left  lord  Roberts  governour;  a  man  of  a 
sour  and  surly  nature,  a  great  opiniator,  and  one 
who  must  be  overcome  before  he  would  believe  that 
he  could  be  so.  Clarendon. 

For  all  his  exact  plot,  down  was  he  cast  from  all 
his  greatness,  and  forced  to  end  his  days  in  a  mean 
condition;  as  it  is  pity  but  all  such  politick  opini- 
ators should.  South' 
OPIMA'TRE,  6-pin-ye-a'ter.416  adj. 
[French.]  Obstinate;  stubborn;  inflexi- 
ble. 

Instead  of  an  able  man,  you  desire  to  have  him 
an  insignificant  wrangler,  opiniatre  in  discourse,  and 
priding  himself  in  contradicting  others.  Locke. 

Opinia'tre ty,  6-pin-ye-a'tre-te.  ?    n.  s. 
Opi'niatry,  6-pin'ye-a-tre.  ^      [o/ii- 

niatrete,  French.]  Obstinacy;  inflexi- 
bility; determination  of  mind;  stubborn- 
ness. This  word,  though  it  has  been 
tried  in  different  forms,  is  not  yet  re- 
ceived, nor  is  it  wanted. 

Lest  popular  opiniati~y  should  arise,  we  will  de- 
liver the  chief  opinions.  Broicn, 

The  one  sets  the  thoughts  upon  wit  and  false  co- 
lours, and  not  upon  truth;  the  other  teaches  fallacy, 
wrangling  and  opiniatry.  Locke- 

So  much  as  we  ourselves  comprehend  of  truth 
and  reason,  so  much  we  possess  of  real  and  true 
knowledge.  The  floating  of  other  men's  opinions 
in  our  brains,  makes  us  not  one  jot  the  more  know- 
ing, though  they  happen  to  be  true:  what  in  them 
was  science,  is  in  us  but  opinialrety.  Locke. 

I  can  pass  by  opiniatry,  and  the  busy  meddling 
of  those  who  thrust  themselves  into  every  thing. 

Woodward. 

I  was  extremely  concerned  at  his  opiniatrety  in 

leaving  me:  but  he  shall  not  get  rid  so.  Pope- 

OPI'NION,  6-pin'yun.118  n.  s.  [opinion, 

French;  ofiinio,  Latin.] 
1.  Persuasion  of  the.  mind,  without  proof 
or  certain  knowledge. 

Opinion  is  a  light,  vain,  crude,  and  imperfect 
thing,  settled  in  the  imagination,  but  never  arriving 
at  the  understanding,  there  to  obtain  the  tincture  of 
reason.  Ben  Jonson. 

Opinion  is,  when  the  assent  of  the  understanding 
is  so  far  gained  by  evidence  of  probability,  that  it 
rather  inclines  to  one  persuasion  than  to  another, 


yet  not  altogether  without  a  mixture  of  uncertainty 
or  doubting.  Hale. 

Time  wears  out  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and  doth 
by  degrees  discover  and  unmask  that  fallacy  of  un- 
grounded persuasions;  but  confirms  the  dictates  and 
sentiments  of  nature.  Wilkins. 

Blest  be  the  princes  who  have  fought 
For  pompous  names,  or  wide  dominion, 

Since  by  their  error  we  are  taught, 
That  happiness  is  but  opinion.  Prior. 

2.  Sentiments;  judgment;  notion. 

Where  no  such  settled  custom  hath  made  it  law, 
there  it  hath  force  only  according  to  the  strength  of 
reason  and  circumstances  joined  with  it,  or  as  it 
shews  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  them  that  made 
it;  but  not  at  all  as  if  it  had  any  commanding  pow- 
er of  obedience.  Selden. 

Can  they  make  it  out  against  the  common  sense 
and  opinion  of  all  mankind,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  future  state  of  misery  for  such  as  have 
lived  ill  here?  South. 

Charity  itself  commands  us,  where  we  know  no 
ill,  to  think  well  of  all;  but  friendship,  that  always 
goes  a  pitch  higher,  gives  a  man  a  peculiar  right 
and  claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  friend    South. 

We  may  allow  this  to  be  his  opinion  concerning 
heirs,  that  where  there  are  divers  children  the  eldest 
sou  has  the  right  to  be  heir.  Locke. 

Philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that  infinite  space  is 
possessed  by  God's  infinite  omnipresence.      Locke 

A  story  out  of  Boccaliui  sufficiently  shews  us  the 
opinion  that  judicious  author  entertained  of  the 
criticks.  Addison. 

3.  Favourable  judgment. 

In  actions  of  arms  small  matters  are  of  great 
moment,  especially  when  they  serve  to  raise  an 
opinion  of  commanders.  Hayward. 

Howsoever  1  have  no  opinion  of  those  things;  yet 
so  much  I  conceive  to  be  true,  that  strong  imagina- 
tion hath  more  force  upon  things  living,  than  things 
merely  inanimate.  Bacon. 

If  a  woman  had  no  opinion  of  her  own  person 
and  dress,  she  would  never  be  angry  at  those  who 
are  of  the  opinion  with  herself.  Law. 

To  Opi'nion,  6-pin'yun.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  opine;  to  think.  A  word  out 
of  use,  and  unworthy  of  revival. 

The  Stoicks  opinioned  the  souls  of  wise  meu  dwell 
about  the  moon,  and  those  of  fools  wandered  about 
the  earth:  whereas  the  Epicureans  held  nothing 
after  death.  Brown. 

That  the  soul  and  the  angels  arc  devoid  of  quan- 
tity and  dimension,  is  generally  opinioned. 

Glanville 
Opi'nionative,    6-pin'yun-na-tiv.612    adj. 
[from  o/iinion.]    Fond  of  preconceived 
notions;  stubborn. 

Striking  at  the  root  of  pedantry  and  opinionative 
assurance,  would  be  no  hindrance  to  the  world's 
improvement.  Glanville. 

One  would  rather  chuse  a  reader,  without  art, 
than  one  ill  instructed  with  learning,  but  opiniona- 
tive and  without  judgment.  Burnet. 
Opi'nionatively,         6-pin'yun-na-tiv-le. 

adv.  [from  o/iinionative.~\   Stubbornly. 
Opi'nionativeness,  6-pin'yun-na-tiv-nes. 
n.  s.  [from  opinionative.]    Obstinacy. 

Opi'nionist,  6-pin'yun-nist.  n.  s.  [ofiinion- 
Lste,  Fr.  from  opinion.']  One  fond  of  his 
own  notions. 

Every  conceited  opinionisl  sets  up  an  infallible 
chair  in  his  own  brain.  Glanville. 

Opi'parous,  6-pip'a-rus.  adj.  \_opiparus, 
Lat.]  Sumptuous.  Diet. 

Opitula'tion,  6-pitsh  u  la'shun.  n.  s. 
[opitulatio,  Latin.]  An  aiding;  a  help- 
ing. Diet. 

O'pium,  6'pe-um.  n.  s.  A  juice,  partly  of 
the  resinous,  partly  of  the  gummy  kind; 
brought  to  us  in  fiat  cakes  or  masses, 


very  heavy  and  of  a  dense  texture,  not 
perfectly  dry:  its  colour  is  a  dark  brown- 
ish yellow;  its  smell  is  of  a  dead  faint 
kind;  and  its  taste  very  bitter  and  very 
acrid. 

It  is  brought  from  Natolia,  Egypt,  and  the  East- 
Iiulies,  produced  from  the  white  garden  poppy,  with 
which  the  fields  of  Asia-Minor  are  in  many  places 
sown.  When  the  heads  grow  to  maturity,  but  are 
yet  soft,  green,  and  full  of  juice,  incisions  are  made 
in  them,  and  from  every  one  of  these  a  few  drops 
flow  of  a  milky  juice,  which  soon  hardens  into  a  tolid 
consistence.  The  finest  opiwm  proceeds  from  the  first 
incisions.  What  we  generally  have  is  the  mere  crude 
juice,  worked  up  with  water,  or  honey  sufficient  to 
bring  it  into  form.  Externally  applied  it  is  emolli- 
eut,  relaxing,  and  discutienl,  and  greatly  promotes 
suppuration.  A  moderate  dose  of  opium  taken  in- 
ternally, is  generally  under  a  grain,  yet  custom  will 
make  people  bear  a  dram,  but  in  that  case  nature  is 
vitiated.  Its  first  effect  is  the  making  the  patient 
cheerful;  it  removes  melancholy,  and  dissipates  the 
dread  of  danger;  the  Turks  always  take  it  wuen 
they  are  going  to  battle:  it  afterwards  quiets  the 
spirits,  eases  pain,  and  disposes  to  sleep.  After  the 
effect  is  over,  the  pain  generally  returns  in  a  more 
violent  manner;  the  spirits  become  lower  than  be- 
fore, and  the  pulse  languid.  An  immoderate  (K-se  of 
opium  brings  on  drunkenness,  theerfuiness,  and  loud 
laughter,  at  first,  and,  after  many  terrible  symptoms, 
death  itself  Those  who  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  an  immoderate  use  of  opium  are  apt  to  be 
faint,  idle,  and  thoughtless;  they  lose  their  appetite, 
and  grow  old  before  their  lime  Hill. 

Sleep  bath  forsook  and  giv'n  me  o'er 
To  death's  benumbing  opium  as  my  only  cure. 

Milton. 
The  colour  and  taste  of  opium  are,  as  well  as  its 
soporifick  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  powers  depend- 
ing on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby  it  is  fitted  to 
produce  different  operations  on  different  parts  of  our 
bodies.  Locke. 

O'fle-tree,  op'p'1-tree.  n.  s.  \_opuluay 
ople,  and  tree.]     A  sort  of  tree. 

Ainsnvorth. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM,  6-po-bal'sa-mum. 
n.  s.  [Lat.]  Halm  of  Giiead. 

OPO'PONAX,  6-po'pon-aks.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
A  gum  resin  in  small  loose  granules, 
and  sometimes  in  large  masses,  of  a 
strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  an  acrid 
and  extremely  bitter  taste;  brought  to 
us  from  the  East,  and  known  to  the 
Greeks;  but  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  plant  which  produces  this  drug. 

Bill. 

O'pvidan,  op'pe-dan.  n.  s.  [oppidanusy 
Lat.]  A  townsman;  an  inhabitant  of  a 
town. 

To  Oppi'gnerate,  op-pig'ner-rate.  v.  a. 
[ofipignero,  Lat.]  To  pledge;  to  pawn. 
Not  in  use. 

The  duke  of  Guise  Henry  was  the  greatest  usurer 
in  France,  for  that  he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into 
obligations;  meaning  that  he  had  sold  and  oppigno- 
rated  all  his  patrimony,  to  give  large  donatives  to 
other  men.  Bacon. 

Ferdinando  merchanded  with  France,  for  the 
restoring  Roussillon  and  Perpignan,  oppignorated  to 
them.  Bucon 

To  O'PPILATE,  op'pe-late.  v.  a.  [opfii- 
lo,  Latin;  oppiter,  Fr. )  To  heap  up  ob- 
struction. 
Oppii.a'tion,  6p-pe-la'shun.  n.  s.  [opfiila- 
tion,  French;  from  oppilate.]  Obstruc- 
tion; matter  heaped  together. 
The  ingredients  prescribed  is  their  substance  ac- 
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tuate  the  spirits,  reclude  oppilations,  and  mundify 

the  blood.  Harvey. 

O'ppilative,  op'pe-la-tiv.  adj.   [o/i/iila- 

(ivc,  Fr.]  Obstructive. 
Opplk'ted,   op-ple'ted.    adj.    [c/i/iletus, 

Lat.j  Filled;  crowded. 
Oppo'nent,  6p-po'nent.  adj.  [ojifionens, 
Lat.J  Opposite;  adverse. 

Ere  the  foundations  of  this  earth  were  laid, 
It  was  opponent  to  our  search  ordain'd, 
That  joy  still  sought  should  never  be  attaiu'd. 

Prior. 

Oppo'nent,  op-pt/nent.  n.  s.  [o/i/ionens, 
Latin.] 

1 .  Antagonist;  adversary. 

2.  One  who  begins  the  dispute  by  raising 
objections  to  a  tenet:  correlative  to  the 
defendant  or  respondent. 

Inasmuch  as  ye  go  about  to  destroy  a  thing  which 
is  in  force,  and  to  draw  in  that  which  hath  not  as 
yet  been  received,  to  impose  on  us  that  which  we 
think  not  ourselves  bound  unto;  that  therefore  ye 
are  not  to  claim  in  any  conference  other  than  the 
plaintiffs  or  opponents  part.  Hooker. 

How  becomingly  does  Philopolis  exercise  his  of- 
fice, and  seasonably  commit  the  opponent  with  the 
respondent,  like  a  long  practised  moderator.  More. 
OPPORTU'NL,  6p-por-tune'.  adj.  [0/2- 
fiortune,  Fr.  ofifiortunus,  Latin]  Rea- 
sonable; convenient;  fit;  timely;  well- 
timed;  proper. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  great 
kiug's  felicity,  being  at  the  top  of  all  worldly  bliss, 
and  the  perpetual  constancy  of  his  prosperous  suc- 
cesses, but  au  opportune  death  to  withdraw  him  from 
any  future  blow  of  fortune.  Bacon. 

Will  lift  us  up  in  spite  of  fate, 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence  with  neighb'ring 

arms 
And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heav'n.  Milton. 

Consider'd  every  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles;  and  found 
The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field.  Milton. 

Opportunely,  6p-por-tune'le.  adv. 
[from  ofiftortune.^  Seasonably;  conve- 
niently; with  opportunity  either  of  time 
or  place. 

He  was  resolved  to  choose  a  war  rather  than  to 
have  Bretagne  carried  by  France,  being  situate  so 
opportunely  to  annoy  England  either  for  coast  or 
trade.  Bacon- 

Against  these  there  is  a  proper  objection,  that 
they  offend  uniformity,  whereof  I  am  therefore  op- 
portunely induced  to  say  somewhat.  Wotton. 
The  experiment  does  opportunely  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Boyle. 

Opportunity,  6p-por-tu'ne-te.  n.  s.  [ofi- 
fiortunite,  French;  ofi/ioriunitas,  Lat.] 
Fit  time;  fit  place;  time;  convenience; 
suitableness  of  circumstances  to  any 
end. 

A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he 
finds..  Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their  apparel, 
not  too  straight,  but  free  for  exercise.  Bacon. 

Opportunity,  like  a  sudden  gust, 
Hath  swell'd  my  calmer  thoughts  into  a  tempest. 
Accursed  opportunity! 

That  rorir'st  our  thoughts  into  desires,  desires 
To  resolutions;  those  being  ripe  and  quicken'd, 
Thou  giv'st  them  birth,  and  bring'st  them  forth  to 
■<<  ''on.  Denham. 

Tho'  their  advice  be  good,  their  counsel  wise, 
Vet  length  still  loses  opportunities.  Denham. 

1  hail  an  opportunity  to  see  the  cloud  descend, 
and  after  it  was  past,  to  ascend  again  so  high  as  to 
get  over  part  of  the  mountain.  Brmcn. 

Neglect  no  opportunity  of  doing  good,  nor  check 


thy  desire  of  doing  it,  by  a  vain  fear  of  what  may 

happen.  •&&  'bury. 

All  poets  have  taken  an  opportunity  to  gne  long 

descriptions  of  the  night.  Broome. 

To  OPPO'SE,  op-poze'.  v.  a.  [0/1/icser, 
Fr.  o/ifiono,  Latin. J 

1.  To  act  against;  to  be  adverse;  to  hin- 
der; to  resist. 

There's  no  bottom,  none 
In  my  voluptuousness:  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  wuu'd  o'crbear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will.  Shakspeare- 

2.  To  put  in  opposition;  to  offer  as  an  an- 
tagonist or  rival. 

If  all  men  are  not  naturally  equal,  I  am  sure  all 
slaves  are;  and  then  1  may,  without  presumption, 
oppose  my  single  opinion  to  his.  Locke. 

3.  To  place  as  an  obstacle. 

Since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury.  Shakspeare. 

I  thro'  the  seas  pursu'd  their  exil'd  race, 
Engag'd  the  heav'ns,  oppos'd  the  stormy  main ; 
But  billows  roar'd  and  tempests  rag'd  in  vain. 

Dryden- 

4.  To  place  in  front;  to  place  over  against. 

Her  grace  sat  down 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state;  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people.       Shaksp. 
To  Oppo'se,  6p-poze'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  act  adversely. 

A  servant,  thrill'd  with  remorse, 
Opposed  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master.  Shakspeare. 

He  practised  to  dispatch  such  of  the  nobility  as 
were  like  to  oppose  against  his  mischievous  drift,  and 
in  such  sort  to  encumber  and  weaken  the  rest,  that 
they  should  be  no  impediments  to  him.     Hayward. 

2.  To  object  in  a  disputation;  to  have  the 
part  of  raising  difficulties  against  a  tenet 
supposed  to  be  right. 

Oppo'seless,  6p-poze'les.  adj.  [from  ofi- 
fiose.]    Irresistible;  not  to  be  opposed. 

I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills.  Shaksp. 
Oppo'ser,  6p-p6'zur.y8  n.s.  [from  o/ifiose.^ 
One  that  opposes;   antagonist;   enemy; 
rival. 

Now  the  fair  goddess  fortune 
Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee,  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  ojtposers'  swords:  bold  gentleman! 
Prosperity  be  thy  page.  Shakspeare. 

Brave  wits  that  have  made  essays  worthy  of  im- 
mortality; yet  by  reason  of  envious  aud  more  popu- 
lar oppnsers,  have  submitted  to  fate,  and  are  almost 
lost  in  oblivion.  Glanville. 

1  do  not  see  how  the  ministers  could  have  con- 
tinued in  their  stations,  if  their  opposers  had  agreed 
about  the  methods  by  which  they  should  be  ruined. 

Swift. 
A  hardy  modern  chief, 
A  bold  opposer  of  divine  belief.  Blackmore. 

O'PPOSITE,  op'po  alt.»a  adj.  [ofifiovite, 
Fr.  ofifiositus,  Latin.] 

1.  Placed  in  front;  facing  each  other. 

To  th'  other  five, 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  trine  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy.  Milton. 

2.  Adverse;  repugnant. 
Nothing  of  a  foreign  nature,  like  the  trifling  nov- 
els, by  which  the  reader  is  misled  into  another  sort 
of  pleasure,  opposite  to  that  which  is  designed  in  an 
epick  poem.  Dryden 

This  is  a  prospect  very  uneasy  to  the  lusts  and 
passions,  and  opposite  to  the  strongest  desires  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Rogers- 

J3.  Contrary. 

Hh2 


In  this  fallen  state  of  man  religion  begins  with 
repentance  and  conversion,  the  two  opposite  terms 
of  which  are  Uod  and  sin.  TUlolson. 

Particles  of  speech  have  divers,  and  sometimes 
almost  ojrposite  significations.  Locke- 

O'pposut:,  op'po-zit.  n.s.  Adversary;  op- 
ponent; antagonist;  enemy. 

To  the  best  and  wisest,  while  they  live,  the  world 
is  continually  a  frowavd  opposite,  a  curious  observer 
of  their  defects  and  imperfections;  their  virtues  it 
afterwards  as  much  admireth.  Hooker. 

He  is  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite 
that  you  could  have  found  in  lllyria.       Shakspeare. 

The  knight  whom  fate  or  happy  chance 
Shall  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  tight, 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite, 
The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain.  Dryden. 
O'ppustiELY,  op'po-zit-ie.  adv.  [from  ofi- 
/iosite.~\ 

1 .  In  such  a  situation  as  to  face  each  other. 

The  lesser  pair  are  joined  edge  to  edge,  but  not 
oppositely  with  their  points  downward,  but  upward. 

Grew. 

2.  Adversely. 

I  oft  have  seen,  when  corn  was  ripe  to  mow, 
And  now  in  dry  and  brittle  straw  did  grow, 
Winds  from  all  quarters  oppositely  blow.  May. 

O'ppositeness,  op'po-zit-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
ofifiosite~\    The  state  of  being  opposite. 
Opposi'tion,  oppo-zish'un.  n.s.  [opposi- 
tion, Fr.  o/ifiositio,  Latin.] 

1.  Situation  so  as  to  front  something  op- 
posed; standing  over  against. 

2.  Hostile  resistance. 

He 
Cry'd  Oh!  and  mounted;  found  no  opposition 
From  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose.        Shaksp. 

Virtue  which  breaks  thro'  opposition, 
And  all  temptation  can  remove, 
Most  shines,  and  most  is  acceptable  above.  Milton 

He  considers  Lausus  rescuing  his  father  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  as  an  image  of  himself  when 
he  took  Anchises  on  his  shoulders,  and  bore  him 
safe  through  the  rage  of  the  fire  aud  the  opposition 
of  his  enemies.  Dryden. 

3.  Contrariety  of  affection. 

They  who  never  tried  the  experiment  of  a  holy 
life,  measure  the  laws  of  God  not  by  their  intrinsi- 
cal  goodness,  but  by  the  reluctancy  and  opposition 
which  they  find  in  their  own  hearts.  Tillotson. 

4.  Contrariety  of  interest;  contrariety   of 
measures. 

When  the  church  is  taken  for  the  persons  making 
profession  of  the  christian  faith,  the.  catbolick  is 
often  added  in  opposition  to  hereticks  and  sclnsma- 
ticks.  Pearson. 

5.  Contrariety  of   meaning;    diversity  of 
meaning. 

The  parts  of  every  true  opposition  do  always  both 
concern  the  same  subject,  and  have  reference  to 
the  same  thing,  sith  otherwise  they  are  but  in  shew 
opposite,  not  in  truth.  Hooker. 

The  use  of  language  and  custom  of  speech,  in  all 
authors  I  have  met  with,  has  gone  upon  this  rule, 
or  maxim,  that  exclusive  terms  arc  always  to  be 
understood  in  opposition  only  to  what  they  arc  op- 
posed to,  and  not  in  opposition  to  what  they  are  uot 
opposed  to.  Wattrland. 

6.  Inconsistency. 

Reason  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a 
greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  less  evident, 
nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  opposition  to 
knowledge  and  certainty.  Locke. 

To  0'PPUESs,6p-pres.  v.  a.  [o/ifiressusf 

Latin.] 
i .  To  crush  by  hardship  or  unreasonable 

severity. 

I  Israel  and  Judah  were  oppressed  together,  and  all 
that  took  them  captives  held  them  fast,  they  refused 
10  let  thcui  go.  Jeremiah. 
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Alas !  a  mortal  most  opprest  of  those 
Whom  fate  has  loaded  with  a  weight  of  woes.  Pope. 
2.  To  overpower;  to  subdue. 
We're  not  ourselves, 
When  nature,  being  opprest,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body.  Shakspeare 

In  blazing  height  of  noon, 
The  sun  oppress'd,  is  plunged  in  thickest  gloom. 

Thomson, 

Oppression,  op-presh'un.  n.  s.  [oppres- 
sion, Fr.  from  oppress.] 

1.  The  act  of  oppressing;  cruelty;  severity 

If  thou  seest  the  oppressions  of  the  poor,  marvel 
not  at  the  matter,  for  he  that  is  higher  than  the 
highest  regardeth.  Ecclesiasles. 

2.  The  state  of  being  oppressed;  misery. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks; 
Need  and  oppression  stare  within  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back.    Shak. 

Caesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  Shakspeare 

3.  Hardship;  calamity. 

Wc  are  all  subject  to  the  same  accidents;  and 
when  we  see  any  under  particular  oppression,  we 
should  ook  upon  it  as  the  common  lot  of  human 
nature.  Jlddison 

4.  Dulness  of  spirits;  lassitude  of  body. 

Drousiness,  oppression,  heaviness,  and  lassitude, 
are  signs  of  a  too  plentiful  meal.  Arbuthnot. 

Oppressive,  6p-pieVsiv.  adj.  [from  op- 
press.] 

1.  Cruel;  inhuman;  unjustly  exactious  or 
severe. 

2.  Heavy;  overwhelming. 

Alicia,  reach  thy  friendly  arm, 
And  help  me  to  support  that  feeble  frame, 
That  nodding  totters  with  oppressive  woe, 
And  sinks  beneath  its  load.  Roice. 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight, 
This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state.    Pope. 

Oppre'ssor,  6p-pres'sur.98  n.  s.  [oppres 
seur,  Fr.  from  oppress.]    One  who  ha- 
rasses others  with  unreasonable  or  un- 
just severity. 

I  from  oppressors  did  the  poor  defend, 
The  fatherless,  and  such  as  had  no  friend.  Sandys. 

The  cries  of  orphans,  and  th'  oppressors  rage, 
Had  reach'd  the  stars.  Dryden. 

Power,  when  employed  to  relieve  the  oppressed, 
and  to  punish  the  oppressor,  becomes  a  great  bles-i 
sing.  Sioift. 

OPPRO'BRIOUS,     6p-pro'bre-us.    adj. 
[from  opprobrium,  Latin.] 

1.  Reproachful;  disgraceful;  causing  infa- 
my; scurrilous. 

Himself  pronounceth  them  blessed,  that  should 
for  his  name  sake  be  subject  to  all  kinds  of  ignomi- 
ny and  opprobrious  malediction.  Hooker. 

They  see  themselves  unjustly  aspersed,  and  vin- 
dicate themselves  in  terms  no  less  opprobrious  than 
those  by  which  they  are  attacked.  Mdison. 

2.  Blasted  with  infamy. 

I  will  not  here  defile 
My  unstain'd  verse  with  his  opprobrious  name.  Dan, 

Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 
On  the  opprobrious  hill.  Milton 

Oppro'briouslv,   op-pro'bre-us-le.   adv 
[from     opprobrious.']      Reproachfully; 
scurrilously. 

Think  you,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother, 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously?  Shaksp 

Oppro'briousness,  6p-pro'bre-us-nes.  n.s. 
[from  opprobrious.]  Reproachfulness; 
scurrility. 

To  OPPUGN,  6p-pune.3s6  v.  a.  [oppug- 


no,  Latin."]  To  oppose;  to  attack;  to  re- 
sist. 

For  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  land  we  are  led 
by  a  great  reason  to  observe,  and  ye  be  by  no  ne- 
cessity bound  to  oppugn  them.  Hooker. 
They  said  the  manner  of  their  impeachment  they 
could  not  but  conceive  did  oppugn  the  rights  of  par- 
liament.                                                 Clarendon . 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  bis  love, 
And  virtue  envious  ways  can  prove, 
What  cannot  be  confide  to  do 
That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too?       Hudibras. 
The  ingredients  reclude  oppilations,  mundify  the 
blood,  and  oppugn  putrefaction.  Harvey. 

Oppu'gnancy,  op-pug'nan-se.  n.  s.  [from 
oppugn.]  Opposition. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  what  discord  follows,  each  thing  meets 
In  meer  oppugnancy.  Shakspeare. 

Oppu'gner,  op-pune'ur.336  n.  s.  [from 
oppugn.]  One  who  opposes  or  attacks. 
The  modern  and  degenerate  Jews  be,  upon  the 
score  of  being  the  great  patrons  of  man's  free  will, 
not  causelessly  esteemed  the  great  oppugners  of 
God's  free  grace.  Boyle. 

Opsi'mathy,  6p-sim/a-Me.  n.   s.   [o-^^x- 

0/<*.]  Late  education;  late  erudition. 
Opsona'tion,  op-so-na'shun.  n.  s.  [opso- 
natio,  Lat.]     Catering;  a  buying  provi- 
sions. Diet. 
O'ptable,  op'ta-bl.  adj.  [optabilis,   Lat.] 

Desirable;  to  be  wished. 
O'ptative,  op'ta-tiv,  or  op-ta'tiv.503   adj. 
[optativus,  Lat.J  Expressive  of  desire. 
[In  grammar.] 

The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  different  forma- 
tion to  signify  wishing,  which  is  called  the  optative 
mood.  Clarke. 

O'ptical,  op'te-kal.88  adj.  £o7ttik<&:]  Re- 
lating to  the  science  of  oplicks. 

It  seems  not  agreeable  to  what  anatomists  and 
optical  writers  deliver,  touching  the  relation  of  the 
two  eyes  to  each  other.  Boyle. 

Opti'cian,  6p-tish'un.3S7  n.  s.  [from  op- 
tick.]  One  skilled  in  opticks. 
O'ptick,   op'tik.  adj.   [oVt<»(^;    optioue, 
French.] 

1.  Visual;  producing  vision;  subservient 
to  vision. 

May  not  the  harmony  and  discord  of  colours  arise 
from  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  propagated 
through  the  fibres  of  the  optick  nerves  into  the  brain, 
as  the  harmony  and  discord  of  sounds  arise  from 
the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air?  Newton. 

2.  Relating  to  the  science  of  vision. 

Where  our  master  handleth  the  contractions  of 
pillars,  we  have  an  optick  rule,  that  the  higher  they 
are,  theless  should  be  always  their  diminution  aloft, 
because  the  eye  itself  doth  contract  all  objects,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance.  Wotton. 
O'ptick,  op'tik.  n.  s.  An  instrument  of 
sight;  an  organ  of  sight. 

Can  any  thing  escape  the  perspicacity  of  eyes 
which  were  before  light,  and  in  whose  opticks  there 
is  no  opacity?  Brown. 

Our  corporeal  eyes  we  find, 
Dazzle  the  opticks  of  our  mind.  Denhatn. 

You  may  neglect,  or  quench,  or  hate  the  flame, 
Whose  smoke  too  long  obscur'd  your  rising  name, 
And  quickly  cold  indiff'rence  will  ensue, 
When  you  love's  joys  thro'  honour's  optick  view. 

Prior. 
Why  has  not  man  a  microscopick  eye? 
For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  opticks  giv'n, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n? 

Pope. 
O'pticks,  op'tiks.  n.  s.  [o7rrix.y>.]  The  sci- 
ence of  the  nature  and  laws  of  vision. 


No  spherical  body  of  what  bigness  soever  illumi 
nates  the  whole  sphere  of  another,  although  it  illu- 
minate something  more  than  half  of  a  lesser,  ac- 
cording unto  the  doctrine  of  opticks.  Brown. 
Those  who  desire  satisfaction  must  go  to  the  ad- 
mirable treatise  of  opticks  by  sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Cheyne, 
O'ptimacy,  Sp'te-ma-se.  n.  s.  [optimates, 
Lat.]   Nobility;  body  of  nobles. 

In  this  high  court  of  parliament  there  is  a  rare 
co-ordination  of  power,  a  wholesome  mixture  be- 
twixt monarchy,  optimacy,  and  democracy.    Howel. 
Opti'mity,  6p-tim'me-te.  n.  s.  [from  op- 

timus.]  The  state  of  being  best. 
O'ption,     op'shun.    n.     s.    \_optio,    Lat.] 
Choice;  election;  power  of  choosing. 

He  decrees  to  punish  the  contumacy  finally,  by 
assigning  them  their  own  options.  Hammond. 

Transplantation  must  proceed  from  the  option  of 
the  people,  else  it  sounds  like  an  exile;  so  the  co- 
lonies must  be  raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king,  and 
not  by  his  command.  Bacon. 

Which  of  these  two  rewards  we  will  receive,  he 
hath  left  to  our  option.  Smallridge. 

O'pulence,  6p'pu-lens.     ?  n.s  [opulence, 
O'pulency,  6p'pu-l6n-se.  $  Fr.  opulentia, 
Latin.]    Wealth;  riches;  affluence. 

It  must  be  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries 
that  follow  youth  and  opulency.  Shakspeare. 

After  eight  years  spent  in  outward  opulency  and 
inward  murmur,  that  it  was  not  greater;  after  vast 
sums  of  money  and  great  wealth  gotten,  he  died  un- 
lamented.  Clarendon. 

He  had  been  a  person  not-only  of  great  opulency, 
but  authority.  Stterbury. 

There  in  full  opulence  a  banker  dwelt, 
Who  all  the  joys  and  pangs  of  riches  felt, 
His  side-board  glitter'd  with  imagin'd  plate, 
And  his  proud  fancy  held  a  vast  estate.  Swift. 

O'pulent,  6p'pu-lent.  adj.  [opulent,  Fr. 
opulcntus,  Lat]  Rich;  wealthy;  afflu- 
ent. 

He  made  him  his  ally,  and  provoked  a  mighty 
and  opulent  king  by  an  offensive  war  in  his  quarrel. 

Bacon. 

To  begin  with  the  supposed  policy  of  gratifying 

only  the  rich  and  opulent: — does  our  wise  man  think 

that  the  grandee  whom  he  courts  does  not  see 

through  all  the  little  plots  of  his  courtship?     South. 

O'pulently,  6p'pu-lent-le.    adv.    [from 

opulent.]  Richly;  with  splendour. 
Or,  or.167  conjunct,  [oberi,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  disjunctive  particle,  marking  distri- 
bution, and  sometimes  opposition. 

Inquire  what  the  antients  thought  concerning  this 
world,  whether  it  was  to  perish  or  no;  whether  to  be 
destroyed  or  to  stand  eternally.  Burnet. 

He  my  muse's  homage  should  receive, 
If  I  cou'd  write,  or  Holies  could  forgive.       Garth. 

By  intense  study  or  application  to  business  that 
requires  little  action,  the  digestion  of  foods  will  soon 
proceed  more  slowly,  and  with  more  uneasiness. 

Blackmore. 

Every  thing  that  can  be  divided  by  the  mind  into 
two  or  more  ideas,  is  called  complex.  Watts. 

2.  It  corresponds  to  either:  he  must  either 
fall  or  fly. 

At  Venice  you  may  go  to  any  house  either  by 
land  or  water.  Mdison. 

3.  It  sometimes,  but  rather  inelegantly, 
stands  for  either. 

For  thy  vast  bounties  are  so  numberless, 
That  them  or  to  conceal,  or  else  to  tell, 
Is  equally  impossible.  Cowley. 

4.  Or  is  sometimes  redundant,  but  is  then 
more  properly  omitted. 

How  great  soever  the  sins  of  any  unreformed  per- 
son are,  Christ  died  for  him  because  he  died  for  all; 
only  he  must  reform  and  forsake  his  sins,  or  else  he 
shall  never  receive  benefit  of  his  death.  Hammond. 
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op,  or  aepe,  Sax.]  Before:  or  ever,  is 
be/ore  ever.   Obsolete. 

Or  we  go  to  the  declaration  of  this  psalm,  it  shall 
be  convenient  to  shew  who  did  write  this  psalm. 

Fisher. 
The  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd  for  whom,  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken.  Shakspeare. 

Learn  before  thou  speak,  and  use  physick  or  ever 
thou  be  sick.  Ecclcsiasticus. 

OK,  dr.  n.  s.  [French.]  Gold.  A  term  of 
heraldry. 

The  show'ry  arch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholders'  eyes.  Philips. 
O'rach,  6'ratsh.  72.  s.  [atrijilex.]  A  plant. 
There  are  thirteen  species, garden  orach  was  cul- 
tivated as  a  culinary  herb,  and  used  as  spinach, 
though  it  is  not  generally  liked  by  the  English,  but 
still  esteemed  by  the  French.  Miller. 

O'RACLE,   or'ra-kl.1*9  40s  n.  s.   [oracle, 

Fr,  oraculum,  Lat.] 
1.  Something  delivered  by   supernatural 
wisdom. 

The  main  principle  whereupon  our  belief  of  all 
things  therein  contained  dependcth,  is,  that  the 
scripture  are  the  oracles  of  God  himself.  Hooker. 
1.  The  place  where,  or  person  of  whom 
the  determinations  of  heaven  are  in- 
quired. 

Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well, 
And  set  me  up  in  hope?  Shakspeare. 

God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle 
Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will, 
And  sends  his  spirit  of  truth  henceforth  to  dwell, 
In  pious  hearts,  an  inward  oracle, 
To  all  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know.         Milton. 

3.  Any  person  or  place  where  certain  de- 
cisions are  obtained. 

There  mighty  nations  shall  enquire  their  doom, 
The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come.      Pope. 

4.  One  famed  for  wisdom;  one  whose  de- 
terminations are  not  to  be  disputed. 

To  O'racle,  6r'ra-kl.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  utter  oracles.  A  word  not 
received. 

No  more  shalt  thou  by  oracling  abuse 
The  gentiles.  Milton. 

Ora'cular,  6-rak'ku-lar.1"0    }  adj.  ["from 
Ora'culous,  6-rak'ku-lns.170  $  oracle.'] 

1.  Uttering  oracles;  resembling  oracles. 

Thy  counsel  would  be  as  the  oracle  of 
Urim  and  thummim,  those  oraculous  gems 
On  Aaron's  breast,  or  tongue  of  seers  old 
Infallible.  MUton's  Paradise  Regained. 

Here  Charles  contrives  the  ord'ring  of  his  states, 
Here  he  resolves  his  neighb'ring  princes'  fates; 
What  nation  shall  have  peace,  where  war  be  made, 
Determin'd  is  in  this  oracHous  shade.  Waller. 

They  have  something  venerable  and  oracular,  in 
that  unadorned  gravity  and  shortness  in  the  expres- 
sion. Pope. 

Th'  oracHous  seer  frequents  the  Pharian  coast, 
Proteus  a  name  tremendous  o'er  the  main.      Pope. 

2.  Positive;  authoritative;  magisterial; 
dogmatical. 

Though  their  general  acknowledgments  of  the 
weakness  of  human  understanding  look  like  cold  and 
sceptical  discouragements;  yet  the  particular  ex- 
pressions of  their  sentiments  are  as  oraculous  as  if 
they  were  omniscient.  Glunville's  Scepsis. 

3.  Obscure;  ambiguous;  like  the  answers 
of  ancient  oracles. 

He  spoke  oraculous  and  sly, 
He'd  neither  grant  the  question,  nor  deny.      King. 
©RA'cuLousLi^o-rak'ku-lus-le.  adv.  [from 
oraculous.~\   In  manner  of  an  oracle. 


The  testimonies  of  antiquity,  and  such  as  pass 
oraculously  amongst  us,  were  not  always  so  exact  as 
to  examine  the  doctrine  they  delivered.        Brown. 

Hence  rise  the  branching  beech  and  vocal  oak. 
Where  Jove  of  old  oraculously  spoke.  Dryden. 

Ora'culousness,  6-rak'ku-lus-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  oraculous.]  The  state  of  being 
oracular. 

O'raison,    or're-zun.  n.  s.  [oraiton,  Fr. 
oratio,  Lat.]     Prayer;  verbal  supplica- 
tion; or  oral  worship:   more   frequently 
written  orison.  This  word  is  pronounced 
short  both  by  Shakspeare  and   Dryden: 
orison  is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes 
short. 
Stay,  let's  hear  the  oraisons  he  makes.     Shaksp. 
Business  might  shorten,  not  disturb  her  pray'r; 
Heav'n  had  the  best,  if  not  the  greater  share: 
An  active  life,  long  oraisons  forbids, 
Yet  still  she  pray'd,  for  still  she  pray'd  by  deeds. 

Dryden. 

O'RAL,  6'ral.88  adj.   [crat,  Fr.   os,  oris, 

Lat.]  Delivered  by  mouth;  not  written. 

Oral  discourse,  whose  transient  faults  dying  with 

the  sound  that  gives  them  life,  and  so  not  subject  to 

a  strict  review,  more  easily  escapes  observation. 

Locke. 
St.  John  was  appealed  to  as  the  living  oracle  of 
the  church;  and  as  his  oral  testimony  lasted  the  first 
century,  many  have  observed,  that  by  a  particular 
providence  several  of  our  Saviour's  disciples,  and 
of  the  early  converts,  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  that 
they  might  personally  convey  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
to  those  times  which  were  very  remote.      Jlddison. 

O'rally,  6'ra.i-le.  adv.  [from  oral.~\  By 
mouth;  without  writing. 

Oral  traditions  were  incompetent  without  written 
monuments  to  derive  to  us  the  original  laws  of  a 
kingdom,  because  they  are  complex,  not  orally  tra- 
ducible  to  so  great  a  distance  of  ages.  Hale. 

O'range,   or'rinje.90  n.  s.    [orange,  Fr. 
aurantia,  Latin.]   The  leaves  have  two 
lobes  or  appendages  at  their  base  like 
ears,  and  cut  in  form  of  a  heart;  the  fruit 
is  round  and  depressed,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour  when  ripe,  in  which  it   differs 
from  the  citron  and   lemon.     The  spe- 
cies are  eight.  Miller. 
I  will  discharge  it  in  your  straw-coloured  beard, 
your  orange  tawny  beard.                        Shakspeare. 
The  notary  came  abroad,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
fruit  like  an  orange,  but  of  a  colour  between  orange 
tawny  and  scarlet,  which  cast  a  most  excellent 
odour,  and  is  used  for  a  preservative  against  infec- 
tion. Bacon. 
The  ideas  of  orange  colour  and  azure,  produced 
in  the  mind  by  the  same  infusion  of  lignum  nephri- 
ticum,  are  no  less  distinct  ideas  than  those  of  the 
same  colours  taken  from  two  different  bodies.  Locke. 

Fine  oranges,  sauce  for  your  veal, 
Are  charming  when  squeez'd  in  a  pot  of  brown  ale. 

Swift. 
The  punic  granate  op'd  its  rose-like  flow'rs; 
The  orange  breath'd  its  aromatic  pow'rs.       Harte. 

O'rangery,  6-ra.wn'zhSr-e.  n.  s.  [orange- 
rie,  Fr.]  Plantation  of  oranges. 

A  kitchen  garden  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  than 
the  finest  orangery,  or  artificial  green  house. 

Spectator. 

O'rangemusk,  or'rinje-musk.  n.  a.  A 
species  of  pear. 

O'rangetawnev,  or'rinje-taw'ne.  n.  s. 
[orange  and  tawney.]  Red,  resembling 
an  orange. 

Baronets,  or  knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  com- 
monly distinguished  from  others  by  a  ribbon  of 
orangetawney.  Htylin. 


O'rangewikk,  6:'i mjo-wifc.  n.  ».  [orange 
and  wife.]   A  woman  who  sells.orangcs. 
You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in  hear 
ing  a  cause  between  an  orangewift  and  a  fossct  sel- 
ler. Shakspeare. 

Ora'tion,  6-ri'shun.  n.  s.  [oration,  Fr. 
oratio,  Latin.]  A  speech  made  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  rhetorick;  a  harangue; 
a  declamation. 

There  shall  1  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men.  Shul 

This  gives  life  and  spirit  to  every  thing  that  is 
spoken,  awakens  the  dullest  spirits,  and  adds  a  sin- 
gular grace  and  excellency  both  to  the  person  and 
his  oration.  Watts. 

O'rator,  or'ra-t&r.*03  n-  s.  [orateur,  Fr. 
orator,  Latin.] 

1.  A  publick  speaker;  a  man  of  eloquence. 

Poor  queen  and  son!  your  labour  is  but  lost; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator.  Shaksp. 

As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown'd, 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourish'd,  since  mute!  to  some  great  cause  ad- 

dress'd, 
Stood  in  himself  collected;  while  each  part, 
Motion,  each  act,  won  audience.  Milton. 

It  would  be  altogether  vain  and  improper  in  mat- 
ters belonging  to  an  orator  to  pretend  to  strict  de- 
monstration Wilkins. 

The  constant  design  of  both  these  orators  in  all 
their  speeches,  was  to  drive  some  one  particular 
point.  Swift. 

I  have  listened  to  an  orator  of  this  species,  with- 
out being  able  to  understand  one  single  sentence. 

Swift. 
Both  orators  so  much  renown'd, 
In  their  own  depths  of  eloquence  were  drown'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  petitioner.  This  sense  is  used  in 
addresses  to  chancery. 

Orato'rical,  6r-ra-tor're-kal.  adj.  [from 
orator.]  Rhetorical;  befitting  an  orator. 
Where  he  speaks  in  an  oratorical,  affecting,  or 
persuasive  way,  let  this  be  explained  by  other  pla- 
ces where  he  treats  of  the  same  theme  in  a  doctri 
nal  way.  Watts. 

O'ratory,  6r'ra-U5ir-e.6S7   n.  s.  [oratories 

ars,  Latin.] 
1.  Eloquence;  rhetorical  expression. 

Each  pasture  stored  with  sheep  feeding  with  so- 
ber security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating 
oratory,  craved  the  dam's  comfort.  Sidney. 

When  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  over-rul'd.      Shaksp. 

When  my  oratory  grew  tow'rd  end, 
I  bid  them  that  did  love  their  country's  good, 
Cry,  God  save  Richard!  Shaksp. 

Sighs  now  breath'd 
Unutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  pray'r 
Inspir'd,  and  wing'd  for  heav'n  with  speedier  flight 
Than  loudest  oratory.  Milton. 

By  this  kind  of  oratory,  and  professing  to  decline 
their  own  inclinations  and  wishes,  purely  for  peace 
and  unity,  they  prevailed  over  those  who  were  still 
surprised.  Clarendon. 

Hammond's  subjects  were  such  as  had  greatest 
influence  on  practice,  which  he  prest  frith  most  af- 
fectionate tenderness,  making  tears  part  of  his  ora~ 
lory.  Fell. 

The  former,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  people  of 
much  more  politeness,  learning,  and  n  it,  laid  the 
greatest  weight  of  his  oratory  upon  the  strength  of 
his  arguments.  Swift. 

Come  harmless  characters,  that  no  one  hit, 
Come  Henley's  oratory,  Osborn's  wit.  Pope. 

j.  Exercise  of  eloquenc< 

The  Romans  had  seized  upon  the  fleet  of  the  An- 
tiatcs,  among  which  there  were  six  armed  with 
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rostra,  with  which  the  consul  Menenius  adorned  the 
public  place  of  oratory.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  [oratoire,  French.] 

Oratory  signifies  a  private  place,  which  is  depu- 
ted and  allotted  for  prayer  alone,  and  not  for  the 
general  celebration  of  divine  sen  ice.  Ayliffe. 

They  began  to  erect  to  themselves  oratories  not 
in  any  sumptuous  or  stately  manner,  which  neither 
was  possible  by  reason  of  the  poor  estate  of  the 
church,  and  had  been  perilous  in  regard  of  the 
world's  envy  towards  them.  Hooker. 

Do  not  omit  thy  prayers  for  want  of  a  good  ora- 
tory or  place  to  pray  in;  nor  thy  duty  for  want  of 
temporal  encouragements.  Taylor. 

ORB,  orb.  n.  s.  [orbe,  French;  orbis, 
Latin.] 

1.  Sphere;  orbicular  body. 

A  mighty  collection  of  water  inclosed  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  constitutes  an  huge  orb  in  the  in- 
terior or  central  parts;  upon  the  surface  of  which 
orb  of  water  the  terrestrial  strata  are  expanded. 

Woodward. 

2.  Circular  body. 

They  with  a  storm  of  darts  to  distance  drive 
The  Trojan  chief;  who  held  at  bay  from  far, 
On  his  Vulcanian  orb  sustain'd  the  war.      Dryden. 

3.  Mundane  sphere;  celestial  body;  light 
of  heaven. 

In  the  floor  of  heav'n 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubims.    Shaksp. 

4.  Wheel;  any  rolling  body. 

The  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  rolPd  as  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods.  Milton. 

5.  Circle;  line  drawn  round. 

Does  the  son  learn  action  from  the  father?  Yet 
all  his  activity  is  but  in  the  epicycle  of  a  family: 
whereas  a  subject's  motion  is  in  a  larger  orb. 

Holiday. 

6.  Circle  described  by  any  of  the  mun- 
dane spheres. 

Astronomers,  to  solve  the  phenomena,  framed  to 
their  conceit  eccentricks  and  epicycles,  and  a  won- 
derful engine  of  orbs,  though  no  such  things  were. 

Bacon. 
With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  move 
In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 

Dryden. 

7.  Period;  revolution  of  time. 

Self-begot,  self-rais'd, 
By  our  own  quick'ning  pow'r,  when  fatal  course 
Had  circled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heav'n.  Milton. 

8.  Sphere  of  action. 

Will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all  abhorred  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  nat'ral  light? 

Shaksp. 

9.  It  is  applied  by  Milton  to  the  eye,  as 
being  luminous  and  spherical. 

A  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiFd.  Milton. 

Orba'tion,  or-ba'shun.    n.    s.    \orbatus, 

Lat.]  Privation  of  parents  or  children. 
O'rbed,   or'bed,  or   orb'd.389  adj.   [from 

orb.] 
i.  Round;  circular;  orbicular. 

All  those  sayings  will  I  overswear, 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire, 
That  severs  day  from  night.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Formed  into  a  circle. 

Truth  and  justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 
OrVd  in  a  rainbow,  and  like  glories  wearing. 

Milton. 

3.  Rounded. 


A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold, 
Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were  orVd  with 
gold.  Addison. 

Orbi'cular,  or-bik/ku-lar.88  adj.  [orbicu- 
laire,  Fr.  orbicularis,  Lat.] 

1.  Spherical. 

He  shall  monarchy  with  thee  divide 
Of  all  things,  parted  by  th'  empyreal  bounds, 
His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world.      Milton. 

2.  Circu»ar;  approaching  to  circularity. 
The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not  the  same;  for 

whereas  before  it  was  of  an  orbicular  make,  they 
now  look  as  if  they  were  pressed.  Addison 

By  a  circle  I  understand  not  here  a  perfect  geo- 
metrical circle,  but  an  orbicular  figure,  whose 
length  is  equal  to  its  breadth,  and  which  as  to 
sense  may  seem  circular.  Newton. 

Orbicularly,  or-bik'ku-lar-le.  adv. 
[from  orbicular]  Spherically;  circu- 
larly. 

Orbi'cularness,  or-bik'ku-lar-nes.  n.  s. 
[troni  orbicular.]  The  state  ot  being 
orbicular. 

Orbi'culated,  6r-bik'ku-la-ted.  adj.  [_or- 
bicuiatus,  Latin.J    Moulded  into  an  orb. 
O'rbit,    or'bit.  n.  s.   [orbite,  Fr.    orbita, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  line  described  by  the  revolution  of 
a  planet. 

Suppose  more  suns  in  proper  orbits  roll'd, 
Dissolv'd  the  snows  and  chae'd  the  polar  cold. 

Blackmore. 

Suppose  the  earth  placed  nearer  to  the  sun,  and 
revolve  for  instance  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury;  there 
the  whole  ocean  would  even  boil  with  extremity  of 
heat,  and  be  all  exhaled  into  vapours;  all  plants  and 
animals  would  be  scorched.  Bentky. 

2.  A  small  orb.     Not  proper. 

Attend,  and  you  discern  it  in  the  fair 
Conduct  and  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair; 
Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye; 
Or  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh.  Young-. 

O'rbity,  6r'be-te.  n  s.  \_orbus,  Lat.]  Loss, 
or  want  of  parents  or  children.    Bacon. 
0'RBY,6r'be.  adj.  [from  orb.]  Resembling 
an  orb.     Not  used. 
It  smote  Atrides    orote   targe;  but  runne    not 
through  the  brasse  Chapman. 

When  now  arraid 
The  world  was  with  the  spring;  and  orbie  houres 
Had  gone  the  round  againe,  through  herbs  and  flow- 
ers. Chapman. 
One,  ork.  n.  s.  \_orca,  Lat.  ogvyx.]    A  sort 
of  sea  fish.                                 Ainsworth. 

An  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals  and  ores,  and  sea-maws  clang. 

Milton. 
O'rchal,    or'kal.88    n.  s.     A  stone  from 
which  a  blue  colour  is  made.       Ainsiv. 
O'rchanet,  or'ka-net.  n.  s.    An  herb. 

jiinfiivorth, 

O'rchard,  or'tshurd.88  n.  s.  [either  hort- 

yard  or  nvortyard,  says   Skimier;  opc- 

geajib,  Saxon,  Jmiius.]    A    garden  of 

fruit  trees. 

Planting  of  orchards  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as 
pleasurable.  Bacon. 

They  overcome  their  riches,  not  by  making 

Baths,  orchards,  fish-pools.  Ben  Jonson. 

His  parsonage-house  from  an  incommodious  ruin 

he  bad  rendered  a  fair  and  pleasant  dwelling,  with 

the  conveniencies  of  gardens  and  orchards.         Fell. 

Her  private  orchards  wall'd  on  ev'ry  side, 
To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  deny'd.  Pope- 

O'RCHESTRE,  or'kes-tur.416  n.  s.  [Ft. 
«?£«??*•]  The  place  where  the  musi- 
cians are  set  at  a  public  show. 


Ord,  6rd.  n.  s.  An  edge  or  sharpness;  as 
in  ord/ielm,  ordbright,  isfc.  and  in  the 
Islandish  tongue,  ord  signifies  a  spear 
or  dart.  Gibson. 

Ord,  in  old  English,  signified  begin- 
nbig;  whence  probably  the  proverbial 
phrase  odds  \_ords]  and  e?ids,  for  scraps 
or  remnants,  and  perhaps  oris  for  waste 
provision. 

To  Ouda'in,  or-dane'.  -v.  a.  [ordino^  Lat 
ordonner,  French.] 

1.  To  appoint;  to  decree. 

Know  the  cause  why  musick  was  ordained; 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain?  Shakspeare. 

Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast.  l  Kin^s. 

As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life,  be- 
lieved. Acts. 

He  commanded  us  to  testify  that  it  is  he  which 
was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  Acts 

To  souls  oppress'd  and  dumb  with  grief, 
The  gods  ordain  this  kind  relief, 
That  musick  should  in  sounds  convey 
What  dying  lovers  dare  not  say.  Waller. 

The  fatal  tent. 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordained  for  punish- 
ment. Dnjden* 

My  reason  bends  to  what  thy  eyes  ordain; 
For  I  was  born  to  love,  and  thou  to  reign.      Prior. 

2.  To  establish;  to  settle;  to  institute. 

Mulmutius 
Ordained  our  laws,  whose  use  the  sword  of  Caesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled.  Shaksjjeare. 

I  will  ordain  a  place  for  Israel.         1  Chronicles. 

God  from  Sinai  descending,  will  himself 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpets  sound, 
Ordain  them  laws.  Milton. 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 
Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice.  Dryden. 

3.  To  set  in  an  office. 

All  signified  unto  you  by  a  man,  who  is  ordained 
over  the  affairs,  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.    Esther. 

4.  To  invest  with  ministerial  iunction,  or 
sacerdotal  power. 

Meletius  was  ordained  by  Arian  bishops,  and  yet 
his  ordination  was  never  questioned.      Stillingjleet . 

Orda'iner,  6r-dane'ur.9s  n.  s.  [from  or- 
dain.] He  who  ordains. 

O'rdeal,    6r'de-al,   or    6r'je-al 
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n.    s. 


[opbal,  Saxon;  ordalium,  low  Latin; 
ordalie,  French.]  A  trial  by  fire  or  wa- 
ter, by  which  the  person  accused  ap- 
pealed to  heaven;  by  walking  blindfold 
over  hot  bars  of  iron;  or  being  thrown, 
I  suppose,  into  the  water;  whence  the 
vulgar  trial  of  witches. 

Their  ordeal  laws  they  used  in  doubtful  cases, 
when  clear  proofs  were  wanted.  Hakewill. 

In  the  time  of  king  John,  the  purgation  per  ignem 
et  aquam,  or  the  trial  by  ordeal,  continued;  but  it 
ended  with  this  king.  Hale. 

O'rder,  or'dur.98  n.  s.  [ordo,  Lat.  ordre, 

French.] 
1.  Method;  regular  disposition. 

To  know  the  true  state  of  Solomon's  house,  I  will 
keep  this  order;  I  will  set  forth  the  end  of  our  foun- 
dation, the  instruments  for  our  works,  the  several 
employments  assigned,  and  the  ordinances  we  ob- 
serve. Uacon. 
As  St.  Paul  was  full  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel; 
so  it  lay  all  clear  and  in  order,  open  to  his  view. 

Locke. 
2   Established  process. 

The  moderator,  when  either  of  the  disputants 
breaks  the  rules,  may  interpose  to  keep  them  te 
order.  Watts. 

3.  Proper  state. 


ORD 


ORD 


ORD 


Any  of  the  faculties  wanting,  or  out  of  order,  pro- 
duce suitable  defects  in  men's  understandings. 

Loeke. 

4.  Regularity;  settled  mode. 

This  order  with  her  sorrow  she  accords, 
Which  orderlaaa  all  form  of  order  brake.      Daniel. 

Kings  are  the  fathers  of  their  country,  but  unless 
they  keep  their  own  estates,  they  are  such  fathers 
as  the  sons  maintain,  which  is  against  the  order  of 
nature.  Davenanl. 

5.  Mandate;  precept;  command. 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  of  our  being  absent.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  any  order 
against  them,  or  if  the  king  sent  a  proclamation  for 
their  repair  to  their  houses,  presently  some  noble- 
men published  a  protestation  against  those  orders 
and  proclamations.  Clarendon. 

Upon  this  new  fright,  an  order  was  made  by  both 
bouses  for  disarming  all  the  papists  in  England;  upon 
which,  and  the  like  orders,  though  seldom  any  thing 
was  after  done,  yet  it  served  to  keep  up  the  appre- 
hensions in  the  people,  of  dangers  and  designs,  and 
to  disincline  them  from  any  reverence  or  affection 
to  the  queen.  Clarendon. 

When  christians  became  a  distinct  body,  courts 
were  set  up  by  the  order  of  the  apostles  themselves, 
to  minister  judicial  process.  Kettleworth. 

1  have  received  an  order  under  your  hand  for  a 
thousand  pounds  in  words  at  length.  Tatter. 

6.  Rule;  regulation. 

The  church  hath  authority  to  establish  that  for  an 
order  at  one  time,  which  at  another  time  it  may 
abolish,  and  in  both  do  well.  Hooker. 

7.  Regular  government. 

The  night,  their  number,  and  the  sudden  act 
Would  dash  all  order,  and  protect  their  fact.    Daniel. 

As  there  is  no  church  where  there  is  no  order,  no 
ministry  ;  so  where  the  same  order  and  ministry  is, 
there  is  the  same  church.  Pearson. 

8.  A  society  of  dignified  persons  distin- 
guished by  marks  of  honour. 

Elves, 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm  and  every  precious  flow'r.  Shak. 

Princes  many  times  make  themselves  desires,  and 
set  their  hearts  upon  toys;  sometimes  upon  a  build- 
ing; sometimes  upon  erecting  of  an  order.     Bacon. 

She  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  fame, 
And  to  the  noblest  order  gave  the  name.      Dryden. 

By  shining  marks,  distinguish'd  they  appear. 
And  various  orders  various  ensigns  bear.  Granville. 

9.  A  rank,  or  class. 

The  king  commanded  the  high  priest  and  the 
priests  of  the  second  order,  to  bring  forth  out  of  the 
temple  all  the  vessels.  2  Kings. 

Th'  Almighty  seeing, 
From  his  transcendent  seat  the  saints  amon<", 
To  those  bright  orders  utter'd  thus  his  voice.  Milton. 

Like  use  you  make  of  the  equivocal  word  digni- 
ty; which  is  of  order,  or  office,  or  dominion,  or  na- 
ture; and  you  artificially  blend  and  confound  all  to- 
gether. Waterland. 

10.  A  religious  fraternity. 
Find  a  bare  foot  brother  out, 

One  of  our  order  to  associate  me, 

Here  visiting  the  sick.  Shakspeare. 

11.  [In  the  plural.]   Hierarchical  state. 
If  the  faults  of  men  in  orders  are  only  to  be  judg- 
ed among  themselves,  they  are  all  in  some  sortpar- 
ti"-  Dryden. 

Having  in  his  youth  made  a  good  progress  in 
learning,  that  he  might  dedicate  himself  more  en- 
tirely to  religion,  he  entered  into  holy  miters,  and 
in  a  few  years  became  renowned  for  his  sanctity  of 
,ife-  Addison. 

When  Ouranius  first  entered  into  holy  orders,  he 
had  haughtiness  in  his  temper,  a  great  contempt 
ami  disregard  for  all  foolish  and  unreasonable  peo- 
ple, but  he  has  prayed  away  this  spirit.  Law. 
>2.  Means  to  an  end. 

Virgins  must  remember,  that  the  virginity  of  the 
boay  is  only  excellent  in  order  to  the  purity  of  the 


soul;  for  in  the  same  degree  that  virgins  live  more 
spiritually  than  other  persons,  in  the  same  degree  is 
their  virginity  a  more  excellent  state.  Taylor. 

We  should  behave  reverently  towards  the  Divine 
Majc-ty,  and  justly  towards  men;  and  in  order  to 
the  better  discharge  of  these  duties,  we  should  go- 
vern ourselves  in  the  use  of  sensual  delights  with 
temperance.  Tillotson. 

The  best  knowledge  is  that  which  is  of  greatest 
use  in  order  to  our  eternal  happiness.         Tillotson. 

What  we  see  is  in  order  only  to  what  we  do  not 
see;  and  both  these  states  must  be  joined  together. 

dUerbury. 

One  man  pursues  power  in  order  to  wealth,  and 
another  wealth  in  order  to  power,  which  last  is  the 
safer  way,  and  generally  followed.  Sioift 

13.  Measures;  care. 

It  were  meet  you  should  lake  some  order  for  the 
soldiers,  which  are  now  first  to  be  discharged  and 
disposed  of  some  way;  which  may  otherwise  grow  to 
as  great  inconvenience  as  all  this  that  you  have  quit 
us  from.  Spenser. 

Provide  me  soldiers, 
Whilst  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs.     Shaksp. 

The  money  promised  unto  the  king,  he  took  no 
order  for,  albeit  Sostratus  required  it.  2  Maccabees. 

If  any  of  the  family  be  distressed,  order  is  taken 
for  their  relief  and  competent  means  to  live.  Bacon. 

14.  In  architecture. 

A  system  of  the  several  members,  ornaments,  and 
proportions  of  columns  and  pilasteis;  or  it  is  a  regu- 
lar ananjWnent  of  the  projecting  parts  of  a  building, 
especially  those  of  a  columu ;  so  as  to  form  one  beau- 
tiful whole:  or  order  is  a  certain  rule  for  the  pro- 
portions of  columns,  and  for  the  figures  which  some 
of  the  parts  ought  to  have  on  the  account  of  the  pro- 
portions that  are  given  them.  There  arc  five  orders 
of  columns;  three  of  which  are  Greek,  viz.  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian;  and  two  Italian,  viz. 
the  Tuscan  aud  composite.  T.ie  whole  is  composed 
of  two  parts  at  least,  the  columns  and  the  entabla- 
ture, and  of  four  parts  at  the  most;  where  there  is 
a  pedestal  under  the  columns,  and  one  acroter  or 
little  pedestal  on  the  top  of  the  entablature.  The 
column  has  three  parts:  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the 
capital ;  which  parts  are  all  different  in  the  several 
orders. 

In  the  Tuscan  order,  any  height  being  given,  di- 
vide it  into  ten  parts  and  three  quarters,  called  dia- 
meters; by  diameters  is  meant  the  thickness  of  the 
shaft  at  the  boitom,  the  pedestal  having  two;  the 
column  with  base  and  capital,  seven;  and  the  enta- 
blature one  and  three  quarters. 

In  the  Doric  order,  the  whole  height  being  given, 
is  divided  into  twelve  diameters  or  parts,  and  one 
third:  the  pedestal  having  two  and  one  third,  the 
column  eight,  and  the  entablature  two. 

In  the  Ionic  order,  the  whole  height  is  divided  in- 
to thirteen  diameters  and  a  half,  the  pedestal  hav- 
ing two  and  two  thirds,  the  column  nine,  and  the 
entablature  one  and  four  fifths. 

In  the  Corinthian  order,  the  whole  height  is  di- 
vided into  fourteen  diameters  and  a  half,  the  pedes- 
tal having  three,  the  column  nine  and  a  half,  and 
the  entablature  two. 

In  the  composite  order,  the  whole  height  is  di- 
vided into  fifteen  diameters  and  one  third;  the  pe- 
destal having  three  and  one  third,  the  column  ten, 
and  the  entablature  two. 

In  a  colonnade  or  range  of  pillars,  the  intercolum- 
niation  or  space  between  columns  in  the  Tuscan  or- 
der, is  four  diameters.  In  the  Doric  order,  two  and 
three  quarters;  in  the  Ionic  order,  two  and  a  quar- 
ter; in  the  Corinthian  order,  two;  and  in  the  com- 
posite order,  one  and  a  half.  Builder's  Diet. 
To   O'rder,  or'dur."8    v.    a.    [from    the 

noun.] 
I.  To  regulate;  to  adjust;  to  manage;  to 
conduct. 

To  him  that  orderelh  his  conversation  aright,  will 
I  shew  the  salvation  of  God.  Psalms. 

As  the  sun  when  it  arisetb  in  the  heaven,  so  is 
the  beauty  of  a  good  wife  in  the  ordering  of  her 
house.  Ecdesiasticus. 


Thou  hast  ordered  all  in  measure,  number,  am: 
weight.  Wisdom. 

Bias  being  asked  how  a  man  should  order  his  life? 
answered,  as  if  a  man  should  live  long,  or  die  quick- 
')'•  Bacon. 

2.  To  manage;  to  procure. 

The  kitchen  clerk  that  hight  digestion, 
Did  order  all  the  cates  in  seemly  wise.         Spenser. 

3.  To  methodise;  to  dispose  fitly. 

These  were  the  orderings  of  them  in  their  service, 
to  come  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.     1  Chronicles. 

4.  To  direct;  to  command. 

5.  To  ordain  to  sacerdotal  function. 

The  book  required)  due  examination,  and  givctli 
liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  as  are  to 
be  ordered.  Whitgift. 

To  O'rder,  or'diir.  v.  n.  To  give  com- 
mand; to  give  direction. 

So  spake  the  universal  Lord,  and  seem'd 
So  ordering.  Milton. 

O'kdeber,  or'dur-ur.6"7  n.  s.  [from  or- 
der.^ One  that  orders,  methodises,  or 
regulates. 

That  there  should  be  a  great  disposer  and  orderer 
of  all  things,  a  wise  rewarder  and  punisher  of  good 
and  evil,  hath  appeared  so  equitable  to  men,  that 
they  have  concluded  it  necessary.  Suckling. 

O'rderless,  or'dur-les.  adj.  [from  order. ,] 
Disorderly;  out  of  rule. 

All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless, 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love.      Shaksp. 

Orderliness,  or'dur-le-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
orderly. ]     Regularity;    methodicalness. 

O'rderlv,  or'dur-le.  adj.   [from  order.] 

1.  Methodical;  regular. 

The  book  requireth  but  orderly  reading.  Hooker. 

2.  Observant  of  method. 
Then  to  U)eir  dams 

Lets  in  their  young;  and  wondrous  orderly, 
With  manly  haste,  dispatcht  his  housewifery. 

Chapman . 
.  Not  tumultuous;  well  regulated. 

Balfour,  by  an  orderly  and  well-governed  march, 
passed  in  the  king's  quarters  without  any  consider- 
able loss,  to  a  place  of  safety.  Clarendon. 
According  with  established  method. 

As  for  the  orders  established,  sith  the  law  of  na- 
ture, of  God  and  man,  do  all  favour  that  which  is 
in  being,  till  orderly  judgment  of  decision  be  given 
against  it,  it  is  but  justice  to  exact  obedience  of  you% 

Hooker. 

A  clergy  reformed  from  popery  in  such  a  manner, 
as  happily  to  preserve  the  mean  between  the  two 
extremes,  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  government, 
perfected  this  reformation  by  quiet  and  orderly  me- 
thods, free  from  those  confusions  and  tumults  that 
elsewhere  attended  it.  Jilterbury 

O'kderly,  oi'cliir-le.  adv.  [from  order.-] 
Methodically;  according  to  order;  re- 
ally; according  to  rule. 
All  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  thought  by  wise 
men  to  be  then  most  orderly  delivered  and  proceed- 
ed in,  when  they  are  drawn  to  their  first  original. 

Hooker. 
Ask  him  his  name,  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him.  Shaksp. 

Make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Shaksp. 

It  is  walled  with  brick  and  stone,  intermixed  or- 
derly. Sandys. 
How  should  those  active  particles,  justice)  by  the 
occursion  of  other  bodies,  whereof  there  is  an  iofi 
nite  store,  so  orderly  keep  their  cells  without  any 
alteration  of  site?  Glanville 
In  the  body,  when  the  principal  parts,  the  heart 
and  liver,  do  their  otliccs,  and  all  the  inferior  snial- 
ler  vessels  act  orderly  ami  duly,  there  arises  a  sweet 
enjoyment  upon  the  whole,  which  we  call  health. 
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O  rdinable,  dr'de-na-bl.*os  adj.  [ordino, 
Latin.]    Such  as  may  be  appointed. 

All  the  ways  of  ceconomy  God  hath  used  toward  a 
rational  creature,  to  reduce  mankind  to  that  course 
of  living  which  is  most  perfectly  agreeable  to  our 
nature,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God  ordinable  to  eter- 
nal bliss.  Hammond. 
O'rdinal,   or'de-nal.88  adj.   [ordinal,  Fr. 
ordinalis,  Latin.]    Noting  order:  as,  se- 
cond, third. 

The  moon's  age  is  thus  found,  add  to  the  epact 
the  day  of  the  month  and  the  ordinal  number  of  that 
month  from  March  inclusive,  because  the  epact  be- 
gins at  March,  ana  the  sum  of  those,  casting  away 
thirty  or  twenty-nine,  as  often  as  it  ariseth,  is  the 
age  of  the  moon.  Holder. 

O'rdinal,  or'de-nal.  n.   s.   [ordinal,  Fr. 
ordinalis,  Lat.]     A  ritual;  a  book  con- 
taining orders.  Ainsworth. 
O'rdinance,   or'de-nanse.   n.   s.   [ordon- 

nance,  French  ] 
i.  Law;  rule;  prescript. 

It  seemeth  hard  to  plant  any  sound  ordinance,  or 
reduce  them  to  a  civil  government;  since  all  their 
ill  customs  are  permitted  unto  them.  Spenser. 

Let  Richard  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house, 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together!    Shaksp. 

2.  Observance   commanded. 

One  ordinance  ought  not  to  exclude  the  other, 
much  less  to  disparage  the  other,  and  least  of  all  to 
undervalue  that  which  is  the  most  eminent.  Taylor. 

3.  Appointment. 

Things  created  to  shew  bare  heads, 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up, 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war.  Shaksp. 

4.  A  cannon.  It  is  now  generally  written 
for  distinction  ordnance;  its  derivation  is 
not  certain;  perhaps  when  the  word  can- 
non was  fit  st  introduced,  it  was  mistaken 
for  canon,  and  so  not  improperly  trans- 
lated ordinance.  It  is  commonly  used  in 
a  collective  sense  for  more  cannons  than 

one. 

Caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France, 
Shall  chide  your  trespass  and  return  your  mock, 
In  second  accent  to  his  ordinance.  Shaksp. 

O'rdinarily,  6r'de-na-re-le.  adv.  [from 

1.  ordinary^] 

According  to  established  rules;  accord- 
ing to  settled  method. 

We  are  not  to  look  that  the  church  should  change 
her  public  laws  and  ordinances,  made  according  to 
that  which  is  judged  ordinarily,  and  commonly  fit- 
test for  the  whole,  although  it  chance  that  for  some 
particular  men  the  same  be  found  inconvenient. 

Hooker. 

Springs  and  rivers  do  not  derive  the  water  which 
they  ordinarily  refund,  from  rain.  Woodward. 

2.  Commonly;  usually. 

The  instances  of  human  ignorance  were  not  only 
clear  ones,  but  such  as  are  not  so  ordinarily  sus- 
pected. Glanville. 

Prayer  ought  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  fervent 
and  vigorous  before  the  sacrament.  South. 

O'rdinary,    6r'de-na-re,  or  6rd'na-re.3r* 

adj.  [ordinarius,  Latin.] 
1.  Established;  methodical;  regular. 

Though  in  arbitrary  governments  there  may  be  a 
body  of  laws  observed  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  jus- 
tice, they  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  any  rights  to 
the  people;  because  they  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Jiddison, 
The  standing  ordinary  means  of  conviction  fail- 
ing to  influence  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  extraordinary  means  should  be  able  to  do  it. 

Jlllerbury. 
Through  the  want  of  a  sincere  intention  of  pleas- 


ing God  in  all  our  actions,  we  fall  into  such  irregu- 
larities of  life,  as  by  the  ordinary  means  of  %■ 
we  should  have  power  to  avoid.  Laic. 

.  Common;  usual. 

Yet  did  she  on'y  utter  her  doubt  to  her  daughters, 
thinking,  since  the  worst  was  past,  she  would  attend 
a  further  occasion,  lest  over  much  haste  might  seem 
to  proceed  of  the  ordinary  mislike  between  sisters  in 
]aw.  Sidney. 

It  is  sufficient  that  Moses  have  the  ordinary  cre- 
dit of  an  historian  given  him.  Tilloison. 
This  designation  of  the  person  our  author  is  more 
than  ordinary  obliged  to  take  care  of,  because  he 
hath  made  the  conveyance,  as  well  as  the  power  it- 
self, sacred.  Locke. 
There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  children's 
receiving  into  their  minds  propositions  from  their 
parents;  which  being  fastened  by  degrees,  are  at 
last,  whether  true  or  false,  riveted  there.       Locke. 
Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, than  in  writing.                                    Jiddison. 
1.  Mean;  of  low  rank. 

These  are  the  paths  wherein  ye  have  walked,  that 
are  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  men ;  these  are  the  very 
steps  ye  have  trodden,  and  the  manifest  degrees 
whereby  ye  are  of  your  guides  and  directors  trained 
up  in  that  school.  Hooker. 

Men  of  common  capacity,  and  but  ordinary  judg- 
ment, are  not  able  to  discern  what  things  are  fittest 
for  each  kind  and  state  of  regiment.  Hooker. 

Every  ordinary  reader,  upon  the  publishing  of  a 
new  poem,  has  will  and  ill-nature  enough  to  turn 
several  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often 
in  the  right  place.  Jiddison. 

My  speculations,  when  sold  single,  are  delights 
for  the  rich  and  wealthy;  after  some  time  they  come 
to  the  market  in  great  quantities,  and  are  every 
ordinary  man's  money.  Jiddison. 

You  will  wonder  how  such  an  ordinary  fellow  as 
Wrood  could  get  his  majesty's  broad  seal.       Swift. 
4.  Ugly;  not  handsome:  as,  she  is  an  ordi- 
nary woman. 
O'rdinary,  or'de-na-re.  n.  s. 

1.  Established  judge  of  ecclesiastical  cau- 
ses. 

The  evil  will 
Of  all  their  parishioners  they  had  constraint, 
Who  to  the  ordinary  of  them  complain'd.  Hubberd. 
If  fault  be  in  these  things  any  where  justly  found, 
law  hath  referred  the  whole  disposition  and  redress 
thereof  to  the  ordinary  of  the  place.  Hooker. 

2.  Settled  establishment. 
Spain  had  no  other  wars  save  those  which  were 

grown  into  an  ordinary;  now  they  have  coupled 
therewith  the  extraordinary  of  the  Valtoline  and 
Palatinate.  Bacon. 

3.  Actual  and  constant  office. 
Villiers  had  an  intimation  of  the  king's  pleasure 

to  be  his  cup-bearer  at  large;  and  the  summer  fol- 
lowing he  was  admitted  in  ordinary.  Wolton. 
He  at  last  accepted,  and  was  soon  after  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  Fell. 

4.  Regular  price  of  a  meal. 
Our  courteous  Antony, 

Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast; 

And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart 

For  what  his  eyes  eat  only.  Shaksp- 

5.  A.  place  of  eating  established  at  a  cer- 
tain price. 

They  reckon  all  their  errors  for  accomplishments; 
and  all  the  odd  words  they  have  pick'd  up  in  a  cof- 
fee-house, or  a  gaming  ordinary,  are  produced  as 
flowers  of  style.  Sicift 

To  O'RDIN  ATE,  or'de-nate.  v.  a.  [ordi- 
natus,  Latin.]  To  appoint. 

Finding  how  the  certain  right  did  stand, 
With  full  consent  this  man  did  ordinate 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and  land.    Daniel. 
O'rdinate,  or'de-nate.91  adj.  [ordinatus, 
Latin.]  Regular;  methodical. 

Ordinate  figures  are  such  as  have  all  their  sides 
and  all  their  angles  equal.  Ray. 


Ordina'tion,  6r-de-na/shun.  n.  s.  [ordina* 
tio,  Latin;  from  ordinate, ,] 
Established  order  or  tendency,   conse- 
quent  on  a  decree. 

Every  creature  is  good,  partly  by  creation,  and 
partly  by  ordination.  Perkins. 

Virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  ordination  to  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  life  respectively.     Norris. 

2.  The  act  of  investing  any  man  with  sa- 
cerdotal power. 

Though  ordained  by  Arian  bishops,  his  ordina- 
tion was  never  questioned.  Stilling  fleet. 
St.  Paul  looks  upon  Titus  as  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  prime  ruler  of  the  church,  and  entrusted 
with  a  large  diocese  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  elders;  and  those  deriving 
authority  from  his  ordination.  South. 

O'rdnance,  ord'nanse.  n.  s.  [This  was  an- 
ciently written  more  frequently  ordi- 
nance; but  ordnance  is  used  for  distinc- 
tion.] Cannon;  great  guns. 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field? 
And  heav'n's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies?  S^haksp. 
When  a  ship  seels  or  rolls  in  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  danger- 
ous. Raieigh. 
There  are  examples  of  wounded  persons  that  bave 
roared  for  anguish  and  torment  at  the  discharge  of 
ordnance,  though  at  a  very  great  distance.  Bentley. 

ORDO'JVJVAJYCE,  or'dun-nanse.  n.  s. 
[French.]  Disposition  of  figures  in  a 
picture. 

O'rdure,  or'jure.294  376  n.  s.  [ordure,  Fr. 
from  sordes,  Latin;  Skinncr.~\  Dung; 
filth. 

Gard'ners  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate.  Shaks. 

Working  upon  human  ordure,  and  by  long  prepa- 
ration rendering  it  odoriferous,  he  terms  it  zibetta 
occidentalis.  Brown. 

We  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T'  encrease  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage. 

Dryden 

Renew'd  by  ordure's  sympathetick  force, 
As  oil'd  with  magick  juices  for  the  course, 
Vig'rous  he  rises.  Pope. 

Ore,  ore.  n.  s.  [ope,  or  opa,  Saxon;  oor, 

Dutch,  a  mine.] 
1.  Metal  unrefined;  metal  yet  in  its  fossil 
state. 

Round  about  him  lay  on  every  side, 
Great  heaps  of  gold  that  never  would  be  spent; 

Of  which  some  were  rude  ore  not  purify'd 
Of  Mulciber's  devouring  element.  Spenser. 

They  would  have  brought  them   the  gold  ore 
aboard  their  ships.  Raleigh. 

A  hill  not  far, 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore, 
The  work  of  sulphur.  Milton. 

Who  have  labour'd  more 
To  search  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  store, 
Or  dig  in  Grecian  mines  for  purer  ore?  Roscommon. 
Quick-silver  ore  of  this  mine  is  the  richest  of  all 
ores  I  have  yet  seen,  for  ordinarily  it  contains  in  it 
half  quick-silver,  and  in  two  parts  of  ore,  one  part 
of  quick-silver,  and  sometimes  in  three  parts  of  ore, 
two  parts  of  quick-silver.  Brown. 

We  walk  in  dreams  on  fairy  land, 
Where  golden  ore  lies  mixt  with  common  sand. 

Dryden. 
Those  who  unripe  veins  in  mines  explore, 
On  the  rich  bed  again  the  warm  turf  lay, 
Till  time  digests  the  yet  imperfect  ore, 
And  know  it  will  be  gold  another  day.         Dryden. 

Those  profounder  regions  they  explore, 
Where  metals  ripen  in  vast  cakes  of  ore.       Garth. 

2.  Metal. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd, 
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First  his  own  tools;  then  what  might  else  be  wrought, 
Fusile,  or  grav'n  in  metal.  Milton. 

O'hkweed,  Are'wdfid. 7    n.  s.     A   weed 

O'uewood,  ore'wud.  $  cither  growing 
upon  the  rocks  under  high  water  mark, 
or  broken  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
by  rough  weather,  and  cast  upon  the 
next  by  the  wind  and  flood.  Carciv. 

O'hfgild,  orPglld.  n.  s.  The  restitution 
of  goods  or  money  taken  away  by  a  thief 
by  violence,  if  the  robbery  was  commit- 
ted in  the  daytime.  Ainsworth. 

O'rgal,  or' gal.  n.  s.  Lees  of  wine. 

O'KGAN,  or'gun.  n.  s.  [organe,  French; 
opyuvo*.] 

1.  Natural  instrument;  as  the  tongue  is 
the  organ  of  speech,  the  lungs  of  respi- 
ration. 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
The  ever  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparel  I'd  in  more  precious  habit, 
Th*i  when  she  liv'd  indeed.  Shakspearc. 

For  a  mean  and  organ,  by  which  this  operative 
virtue  might  be  continued,  God  appointed  the  light 
to  be  united,  and  gave  it  also  motion  and  heat. 

Raleigh. 

The  aptness  of  birds  is  not  so  much  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  organs  of  speech,  as  in  their  attention. 

Bacon- 
Wit  and  will 
Can  judge  and  chusc,  without  the  body's  aid; 

Tho1  on  such  objects  they  are  working  still, 
As  thro'  the  body's  organs  are  convey'd.       Davies. 

2.  An  instrument  of  musick  consisting  of 
pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of  stops, 
touched  by  the  hand.  [Orguc,  Fr.] 

A  hand  of  a  vast  extension,  and  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  fingers  playing  upon  all  the  organ  pipes  in  the 
world,  and  making  every  one  sound  a  particular 
note.  Keil. 

While  in  more  lengthen'd  notes  and  slow. 
The  deep,  majestick,  solemn  organs  blow.       Pope. 

Orga'nical,  6r-gan'ne-kal.  >    adj.  [orga- 
Orga'nick,  or-gan'nik.009     }     nique,   Fr. 
organicus,  Latin.] 

1.  Consisting  of  various  parts  co-opera- 
ting with  each  other. 

He  rounds  the  air,  and  breaks  the  hymnick  notes 
In  birds,  heavVs  choristers,  organick  throats; 
Which,  if  they  did  not  die,  might  seem  to  be 
A  tenth  rank  in  the  heav'nly  hierarchy.        Donne. 

He  with  serpent  tongue 
Organick,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air, 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began.  Milton. 

The  otganical  structure  of  human  bodies,  where- 
by they  live  and  move,  and  are  vitally  informed  by 
the  soul,  is  the  workmanship  of  a  most  wise,  power- 
ful, and  beneficent  Being.  Bentley. 

2.  Instiumental;  acting  as  instruments  of 
nature  or  art,  to  a  certain  end. 

Read  with  them  those  organick  arts  which  enable 
men  to  discourse  and  write  perspicuously,  elegantly, 
and  according  to  the  fittest  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or 
l<wly.  Milton. 

3.  Respecting  organs. 

Sin-  could  not  produce  a  monster  of  any  thing  that 
hath  more  vital  and  organical  parts  than  a  rock  of 
marble.  Ray 

They  who  want  the  sense  of  discipline,  or  hearing, 
are  by  consequence  deprived  of  speech,  not  bv  any 
immediate  organical  indisposition,  but  for  want  of 
discipline.  Holder. 

Orga'mcali.y,      6r-gdn'n6-k£M£.      adv. 

[from  organical.']     By  means  of  organs 

or  instruments;  by  organical  disposition 

of  .parts. 

All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals,  arc  real  vegeta- 
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bles;  that  is,  grow  organically  from  seeds,  as  well 
as  plants.  Locke. 

Orga'nicalness,  6r-gan'ne-kal-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  organical.~]  State  of  being  orga- 
nical. 

O'rganism,  6r'ga-nizm.  n.  s.  [from  or- 
gan.']   Organical  structure. 

How  admirable  is  the  natural  structure  or  orga- 
nism of  bodies.  Grew. 
O'rganist,  or'ga-nist.   n.    s.   [organiste, 
Fr.  from  organ.]  One  who  plays  on  the 
organ. 
An  organist  serves  that  office  in  a  public  choir. 

Boyle. 

Organization,  6r'ga-ne-za'shiin.  n.  s. 
[from  organize.]  Construction  in  which 
the  parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  be  sub- 
servient to  each  other. 

Every  man's  senses  differ  as  much  from  others  in 
their  figure,  colour,  site,  and  infinite  other  peculia- 
rities in  the  organization,  as  any  one  man's  can 
from  itself,  through  divers  accidental  variations. 

Glanville. 
That  being  then  one  plant,  which  has  such  an  or- 
ganization of  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  partaking 
of  one  common  life,  it  continues  to  be  the  same 
plant,  though  that  life  be  communicated  to  new  par- 
ticles of  matter,  in  a  like  continued  organization. 

Locke. 
To  O'rganize,  cVga-nize.  v.   a.  [organi- 
ser, French;  from  organ.]  To  construct 
so  as  that  one  part  co-operates  with  ano- 
ther; to  form  organically. 

As  the  soul  doth  wganize  the  body,  and  give  unto 
every  member  that  substance,  quantity,  and  shape, 
which  nature  seeth  most  expedient,  so  the  inward 
grace  of  sacraments  may  teach  what  serveth  best 
for  their  outward  form.  Hooker. 

A  genial  and  cherishing  heat  so  acts  upon  the  fit 
and  obsequious  matter,  wherein  it  was  harboured, 
as  to  organize  and  fashion  that  disposed  matter  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  its  own  nature.    Boyle. 
Those  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  matter  orga- 
nized could  never  produce.  Ray. 
The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  continued  life  by  constantly 
fleeting  particles  in  succession  vitally  united  to  the 
same  organized  body.                                       Locke. 
O'rganloft,    or'gan-loft.    n.    s.     [organ 
and  loft.]     The  loft  where  the  organs 
stand. 

Five  young  ladies  of  no  small  fame  for  their  great 
severity  of  manners,  would  go  no  where  with  their 
lovers  but  to  an  organloft  in  a  church,  where  they 
had  a  cold  treat  and  some  few  opera  songs.  Taller. 
O'rganiuve,  or'gan-pipe.  n.  s.  [orga?i  and 
/ii/ie.]    The  pipe  of  a  musical  organ. 

The  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organpipe,  pronoune'd 
The  name  of  Prosper.  Shaksp. 

O'rganv,  or'gan-e.  n.  s.  [origanum,  Lat.] 
An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Orga'sm,  or'gazm.   n.   s.   [orgasme,   Fr. 
'opyciT^^.]     Sudden  vehemence. 

This  rupture  of  the  lungs,  and  consequent  spitting 
of  blood,  usually  arises  from  an  orgasm,  or  immo- 
derate motion  of  the  blood.  Blackmore. 
By  means  of  the  curious  lodgment  and  inoscula- 
tion of  the  auditory  nerves,  the  orgasms  of  the  spirits 
should  be  allayed,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind 
fleeted.  Derliam. 
O'rgeis,  6r'jeze.  n.   s.   A  sea  fish,  called 
likewise  organling.      Both  seem  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  orkenyling,  as  being  ta- 
ken on  the  Orkney  coast.       Ainsworth. 
O'rgies,  or'jeze.   n.    s.   [orgies,  French; 
orgia,  Latin.]     Mad  rites  of  Bacchus; 
frantick  revels. 

i  i 


These  are  nights 
Solemn  to  the  shining  rites 
Of  the  fairy  prince  and  knights, 
While  the  moon  their  orgies  lights.        Ben  Jonson. 

She  feign'd  nocturnal  orgies;  left  my  bed, 
And,  rnix'd  with  Trojan  dames,  the  dances  led. 

Dryden. 

Orgi'llous,  or-jil'lus.  adj.  [orgneilleux, 
French.]   Proud;  haughty.    Not  in  use. 

From  isles  of  Greece 
The  princes  orgillous,  their  high  blood  cliafed, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships.  Shaksp. 
O'richalch,  6're-kalk.  n.  s.  [orichalcum, 
Latin.]   Brass. 

Not  Bilbo  steel,  nor  brass  from  Corinth  set, 
Nor  costly  orichalch  from  strange  Phoeuice, 
But  such  as  could  both  Phoebus'  arrows  ward, 
And  th'  hailing  darts  of  heav'n  beating  hard. 

Spenser. 
ORIENT,  6're-ent.«os  adj.  [orient*,  Lat.] 

1.  Rising  as  the  sun. 

Moon  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 

With  the  fix'd  stars.  Milton. 

When  fair  morn  orient  in  heav'n  appear'd.  Milt. 

2.  Eastern;  oriental. 

3.  Bright;  shining;  glittering;  gaudy;  spark- 
ling. 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed, 
Shall  come  again  transform'd  to  orient  pearl; 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest, 
Oftentimes  double  gain  of  happiness.  Shaksp. 

There  do  breed  yearly  an  innumerable  company 
of  gnats,  whose  property  is  to  fly  unto  the  eye  of  the 
lion,  as  being  a  bright  and  orient  thing.  Abbot. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  cause  of  orient  colours  in 
birds;  which  is  by  the  fineness  of  the  strainer. 

Bacon.. 
Morning  light 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white.      Milton- 
la  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbowr'd, 
He  offers  to  each  weary  traveller 
His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass, 
To  quench  the  drouth  of  Phoebus.  Millon. 

The  chiefs  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons  wore, 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder'd  o'er.  Dryd. 
O'rient,  6're-ent.  n.  s.  [orient,   French.] 
The  east;  the  part  where  the  sun  first 
appears. 

ORIE'NTAL,  6-re-en'tal.  adj.  [oriental, 
French.]  Eastern;  placed  in  the  east; 
proceeding  from  the  east. 

Your  ships  went  as  well  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
as  to  Pequin  upon  the  oriental  seas,  as  far  as  to  the 
borders  of  the  east  Tartary.  Bacon. 

Some  ascribing  hereto  the  generation  of  gold, 
conceive  the  bodies  to  receive  some  appropriate  in- 
fluence from  the  sun's  ascendant  and  oriental  radi- 
ations. Brown. 
Orien'tal,  6-re-en'tal.  n.  s.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

They  have  been  of  that  great  use  to  following 
ages,  as  to  be  imitated  by  the  Arabians  and  oilier 
orientals.  Grew. 

Orie'ntalism,  6-re-eVla-lizm.  n.  s.  [from 
oriental.]  An  idiom  ot  the  eastern  lan- 
guages; an  eastern  mode  of  speech. 
Orienta'lity,     6-re-en-taTle-te.     n.     s. 
[from  oriental.]  State  of  being  oriental. 
His  revolution  being  regular,  it  hath  no  efficacy 
peculiar  from  its  orientality,  but  equally  disperseth 
his  beams.  Brown. 

O'rifice,  or're-fis.142  lBs  n.  s.  [orifice,  Fr. 
orficium,  Lat.]  Any  opening  or  perfora- 
tion. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  in  his  first  hurt  by  the 
Spanish  boy,  could  find  no  means  to  stanch  the  blood, 
but  was  fain  to  have  the  orifice  of  the  wound  stopped 
by  men's  thumbs,  succeeding  one  another  for  the 
space  of  two  days.  Bacon. 
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Their  mouths 
With  hideous  orifice  gap'd  on  us  wide, 
Portending  hollow  truce.  Milton. 

JEtaa.  was  bored  through  the  top  with  a  monstrous 
orifice.  Jlddison. 

Blood-letting,  Hippocrates  saith,  should  be  done 
with  broad  lancets  or  swords,  in  order  to  make  a 
large  orifice  by  stabbing  or  perfusion.      Jlrbuthnot. 
O'riflamb,  or'e-flam.   n.   s.   [probably  a 
corruption  oi  aurijlamma,  Lat.  ovjlam- 
me  d'or,  French;  in  like  manner  as  or- 
fiiment  is  corrupted.]    A  golden  stand- 
ard. Ainsworth. 
G'rigan,  or'e-gan.88  n.  s.  [origan,  French; 
origanum,  Latin.]    Wild  marjoram. 

I  saw  her  in-  her  proper  hue, 
Bathing  herself  in  origan  and  thyme.  Spenser. 

O'rigin,  or're-jin.  )  n.  s.  [origine, 

Oui'ginal,  6-rid'je-nal.170  3  French;  ori- 
go,  Latin.] 

1.  Beginning;  first  existence. 

The  sacred  historian  only  treats  of  the  origins  of 
terrestrial  animals.  Benlley. 

2.  Fountain;  source;  that  which  gives  be- 
ginning or  existence. 

Nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself.       Shakspeare 

If  any  station  upon  earth  be  honourable,  theirs 
was:  and  their  posterity  therefore  have  no  reason 
to  blush  at  the  memory  of  such  an  original. 

Jltlerbury. 

Some  philosophers  have  placed  the  original  of 
power  in  admiration,  either  of  surpassing  form,  great 
valour,  or  superior  understanding.  Davenant. 

Original  of  beings!  pow'r  divine! 
Since  that  I  live  and  that  1  think,  is  thine.     Prior. 

These  great  orbs, 
Primitive  founts,  and  origins  of  light.  Prior. 

3.  First  copy;  archetype;  that  from  which 
any  thing  is  transcribed  or  translated. 
In  this  sense  origin  is  not  used. 

Compare  this  translation  with  the  original,  the 
three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  almost  word  for 
word,  not  only  with  the  same  elegance,  but  with 
the  same  turn  of  expression.  Jlddison. 

External  material  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensa- 
tion; and  the  operations  of  our  minds  within,  as  the 
objects  of  reflection;  are  the  only  originals  from 
whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  Locke. 

4.  Derivation;  descent. 

They,  like  the  seed  from  which  they  sprung,  ac- 
curst, 
Against  the  gods  immortal  hatred  nurst; 
An  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood, 
Expressing  their  original  from  blood.  Dryden. 

ORTGINAL,  o-rid'je-nal.1?0  adj.  [origi- 
nel,  Fr.  originates,  Latin.]  Primitive; 
pristine;  first. 

The  original  question  was,  whether  God  hath  for- 
bidden the  giving  any  worship  to  himself  by  an  im- 
age? Stillingfleet. 

Had  Adam  obeyed  God,  his  original  perfection, 
the  knowledge  and  ability  God  at  first  gave  him, 
would  still  have  continued.  Wake. 

You  still,  fair  mother,  in  your  offspring  trace 
The  stock  of  beauty  destin'd  for  the  race; 
Kind  nature  forming  them,  the  pattern  took, 
From  heav'n's  first  work,  and  Eve's  original  look. 

Prior. 

Ori'ginally,  6-rid'je-nal-le.  adv.  [from 
original.] 

1.  Primarily;  with  regard  to  the  first 
cause;  from  the  beginning. 

A  very  great  difference  between  a  king  that  hold- 
eth  his  crown  by  a  willing  act  of  estates,  and  one 
that  holdcth  it  originally  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
descent  of  blood.  Bacon. 

As  God  is  originally  holy  in  himself,  so  he  might 
communicate  his  sanctity  to  the  sons  cf  men,  whom 


he  intended  to  bring  unto  the  fruition  of  himself. 

Pearson. 
A  present  blessing  upon  our  fasts,  is  neither  ori- 
ginally due  from  God's  justice,  nor  becomes  due  to 
us  from  his  veracity.  Smallridge. 

2.  At  first. 
The  metallic  and  mineral  matter,  found  in  the 

perpendicular  intervals  of  the  strata,  was  originally 
and  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  lodged  in  the  bodies 
of  those  strata.  Woodward. 

3.  As  the  first  author. 
For  what  originally  others  writ, 

May  be  so  well  disguis'd  and  so  improv'd, 
That  with  some  justice  it  may  pass  for  yours. 

Roscommon. 

Ori'ginalness,  6-rid'je-nal-nSs.  n.  s. 
[from  original.']  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  original. 

Ori'ginary,  6-rid'je  na-re.  adj.  [origi- 
nate, French;  from  origin.] 

1.  Productive;  causing  existence. 

The  production  of  animals  in  the  originary  way, 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  warmth,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sun's  influence.  Cheyne. 

2.  Primitive;    that    which    was   the    first 

state. 

Remember  I  am  built  of  clay,  and  must 
Resolve  to  my  originary  dust.  Sandys. 

To  Ori'ginatk,  6-rid'je-na.te.  v.  a.  [from 
origin.]     To  bring  into  existence. 

To  Originate,  6-rid'je-nate.  v.  n.  To 
take  existence. 

Origination,  6-rid-je-na'shun.  n.  s.  [ori- 
ginatio,  Latin;  from  originate.] 

1.  The  act  or  mode  of  bringing  into  ex- 
istence; first  production. 

The  tradition  of  the  origination  of  mankind  seems 
to  be  universal;  but  the  particular  methods  of  that 
origination  excogitated  by  the  heathen,  were  par- 
ticular. Hale. 

This  eruca  is  propagated  by  animal  parents,  to 
wit,  butterflies,  after  the  common  origination  of  all 
caterpillars.  Ray. 

Descartes  first  introduced  the  fancy  of  making  a 
world,  and  deducing  the  origination  of  the  universe 
from  mechanical  principles.  Keil. 

2.  Descent  from  a  primitive. 
The  Greek  word  used  by  the  apostles  to  express 

the  church,  signifieth  a  calling  forth,  if  we  look  up- 
on the  origination.  Pearson. 

O'rison,  or're-zun.168  n.  s.  [oraison,  Fr. 
This  word  is  variously  accented;  Shak- 
s/ieare  has  the  accent  both  on  the  first 
and  second  syllables;  Milton  and  Cra- 
shaw  on  the  first,  others  on  the  second.] 
A  prayer;  a  supplication. 

Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd.  Hamlet. 

Alas!  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 

Shakspeare. 

He  went  into  St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  had 

orisons  and  Te  Deum  sung.  Bacon. 

My  wakeful  lay  shall  knock 
At  th'  oriental  gates,  and  duly  mock 
The  early  lark's  shrill  orisons,  to  be 
An  anthem  at  the  day's  nativity.  Crashaw. 

His  daily  orisons  attract  our  ears.  Sandys. 

Lowly  they  bow'd,  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid.        Milton. 

So  went  he  on  with  his  orisons, 
Which,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wise  ones. 

Cotton. 
Here  at  dead  of  night 
The  hermit  oft,  mid  his  orisons,  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  time  disparting  tow'rs.      Dyer. 

The  midnight  clock  attests  my  fervent  pray'rs, 
The  rising  sun  my  orisons  declares.  Harte. 


Ore,  ork.  n.  s.  [orca,  Lat.]     A  sort  of 

great  fish. 

O'rlop,  dr'lop.  n.  s.  [overloofi,  Dutch.] 
The  middle  deck.  Skinner, 

A  small  ship  of  the  king's  called  the  Pensie,  was 
assailed  by  the  Lyon,  a  principal  ship  of  Scotland; 
wherein  the  Pensie  so  applied  her  shot,  that  the 
Lyon's  oerloop  was  broken,  her  sails  and  tackling 
torn ;  and  lastly,  she  was  boarded  and  taken. 

Hayward. 

O'RNAMENT,  or'na-ment.  n.  s.  [orna- 
mentum,  Latin;  ornement,  French.] 

1.  Embellishment;  decoration. 

So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves; 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament.  Shaksp. 

2.  Something  that  embellishes. 
Ivorie,  wrought  in  ornaments  to  decke  the  cheekes 

of  horse.  Chapman. 

The  Tuscan  chief  to  me  has  sent 
Their  crown,  and  ev'ry  regal  ornament.  Dryden. 
No  circumstances  of  life  can  place  a  man  so  far 
below  the  notice  of  the  world,  but  that  his  virtues  or 
vices  will  render  him,  in  some  degree,  an  ornament 
or  disgrace  to  his  profession.  Rogers. 

3.  Honour;  that  which  confers  dignity. 
They  are  abused  and  injured,  and  betrayed  from 

their  only  perfection,  whenever  they  are  taught, 
that  any  thing  is  an  ornament  in  them,  that  is  not 
an  ornament  in  the  wisest  amongst  mankind.  Laxo. 
The  persons  of  different  qualities  in  both  sexes, 
are  indeed  allowed  their  different  ornaments;  but 
these  are  by  no  means  costly,  being  rather  desigued 
as  marks  of  distinction  than  to  make  a  figure. 

Jlddison . 

Orname'ntal,  dr-na-men'tal.88  adj.  [from 
ornament.]  Serving  to  decoration;  giv- 
ing embellishment. 

Some  think  it  most  ornamental  to  wear  their 
bracelets  on  their  wrists,  others  about  their  ancles. 

Brown. 
If  the  kind  be  capable  of  more  perfection,  though 
rather  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  it,  than  the  essen- 
tial, what  rules  of  morality  or  respect  have  I  brok- 
en, in  naming  the  defects,  that  they  may  hereafter 
be  amended?  Dryden. 

Even  the  heathens  have  esteemed  this  variety  not 
only  ornamental  to  the  earth,  but  a  proof  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator.  Woodward. 
If  no  advancement  or  knowledge  can  be  had  from 
universities,  the  time  there  spent  is  lost;  every  or- 
namental part  of  education  is  better  taught  else- 
where. Swift. 

Orname'ntallv,  or-na-men'tal-le.  adv. 
[from  ornamental.]  In  such  a  manner 
as  may  confer  embellishment. 

Orname'nted,  or'na-men-ted.  adj.  [from 
ornament.]  Embellished;  bedecked. 
This  is,  1  think,  a  word  of  late  intro- 
duction, not  very  elegant. 

ORNATE,  or'nate."  adj.  [ornatus,  Lat.] 
BeueckcU;  decorated;  fine. 
What  thing  ot  sea  or  land, 
Female  of  sex  it  seems, 
That  so  bedeck'd,  ornate,  and  gay, 
Comes  this  way  sailing?  Milton. 

O  rnateness,  bi'nate-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
ornate.]  Finery;  state  of  being  embel- 
lished. 

O'rnatuhe,  or'na-ture.  n.  s.  [ornatus, 
Latin.]     Decoration.  Ainsivorth. 

Orni'scopist,  or-nis'ko-pist.  n.  s.  [ogvit 
and  fc-xovrx.]  One  who  examines  the 
flight  of  birds  in  order  to  foretel  futu- 
rity. 

Ornitho'logy,  6r-ne-M6r6-je-  n.  s.  [o^v/s 
and  Myoi.]     A  discourse  on  birds. 

O'RPHAN,  6r'ian.8a   n.   s.  [o?<p»m;  or- 
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fihelin,  Fr.]     A  child  who  has  lost  fa- 
ther or  mother,  or  both. 

Poor  orphan  in  the  wide  world  scattered, 
As  budding  branch  rent  from  the  native  tree, 
And  thrown  forth  until  it  be  withered: 
Such  is  the  state  of  man.  Spenser. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custonrd  right, 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong, 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath?      Shaksp. 

Sad  widows,  by  thee  rifled,  weep  in  vain, 
And  ruin'd  orphans  of  thy  rapes  complain.  Sandys. 

The  sea  with  spoils  his  angry  bullets  strow, 
Widows  and  orphans  making  as  they  go.       Waller. 

Pity,  with  a  parent's  mind, 
This  helpless  orphan  whom  thou  leav'st  behind. 

Dryden. 

Collections  were  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 

whether  widows  or  orphans.  Nelson. 

O'rphan,  Sr'fan.  adj.  \_orphelin,  French.] 

Bereft  of  parents. 

This  king,  left  orphan  both  of  father  and  mother, 
found  his  estate,  when  he  came  to  age,  so  disjointed 
even  in  the  noblest  and  strongest  limbs  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  name  of  a  king  was  grown  odious. 

Sidney. 
O'kphanage,  or'fan-idje.90  >     n.    s.    [or- 
O'rphanism,   or'fan-nizm.  $      phelinage, 
French;  from  orphan.]    State  of  an  or- 
phan. 
O'rpiment,  6r'p£-ment.    n.  s.    [auripig- 
mentum,  Latin;  orpiment,  orfiin,  Fr.] 

True  and  genuine  orpiment  is  a  foiiaeeous  fossil, 
of  a  fine  and  pure  texture,  remarkably  heavy,  and 
its  colour  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  yellow,  like  that 
of  gold.  It  is  not  hard  but  very  tough,  easily  bend- 
ing without  breaking.  Orpiment  has  been  suppo- 
sed to  contain  gold,  and  is  found  in  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  and  sometimes  in  the  strata  of 
marl.  Hill. 

For  the  golden  colour,  it  may  be  made  by  some 
small  mixture  of  orpiment,  such  as  they  use  to  brass 
in  the  yellow  alchymy;  it  will  easily  recover  that' 
which  the  iron  losefh.  Bacon. 

Ori'ha'notrophy,  or'fan-no-tro-fe.  n.  s. 
[o/xpxvoi  and  Tfa<f>n.^  An  hospital  for 
orphans. 
O'rpine,  or'pin.140  n.  s.  \_orpin,  Fr.  tele- 
phon,  Lat.]  Liverer  or  rose  root,  ana- 
campseros,  Telcphum,  or  Rhodia  radis. 
A  plant.  Miller. 

Cool  violets  and  orpine  growing  still, 
Embathcd  balm  and  cheerful  galingale.      Spenser. 
O'rrkry,  6r'rer-re.1C8   n.  s.     An  instru- 
ment which  hy  many  complicated  move- 
ments represents  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.     It  was  first  made  by 
Mr.  Rowley,   a  mathematician  born  at 
Lichfield,   and  so  named  from   his   pa- 
tron the  earl  of  Orrery:  by  one  or  other 
of  tiis  family  almost  every  art  has  been 
encouraged  or  improved. 
O'rris,  or'ris.  n.  s.  [oris,  Lat.]     A  plant 
and  flower.  Miller. 

The  nature  of  the  orris  root  is  almost  singular; 
for  roots  that  are  in  any  degree  sweet,  it  is  but  the 
same  sweetness  with  the  wood  or  leaf;  but  the  orris 
is  not  sweet  in  the  leaf;  neither  is  the  flower  any 
thing  so  sweet  as  the  root.  Bacon. 

O'rris,  or'ris.  ?/.  s.  [old  French.]  A  sort 

of  gold  or  silver  lace. 
Orts,  oris.  n.  s.  seldom  with  a  singular. 
[This  word  is  derived  by  Skinner  from 
ort,  German,  the  fourth  part  of  any 
thing;  by  Lye  more  reasonably  from 
orda,   Irish,   a   fragment.     In   Anglo- 


Saxon,  ord  signifies  the  beginning; 
whence  in  some  provinces  odds  and 
ends,  for  ords  and  ends,  signify  rem- 
mants,  scattered  pieces,  retuse;  from 
ord  thus  used  probably  came  ort.]  Re- 
fuse; things  left  or  thrown  away.  Ob- 
solete. 

He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth; 
A  barren-spirited  fellow,  one  that  feeds 
On  abjects  orts  and  imitations.  Shaksp. 

The  fractions  oi  her  faith,  oris  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o'cr-caten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomede. 

Shakspearc. 
Much  good  do't  you  then; 
Brave  plush  and  velvet  men 
Can  feed  on  orts,  and  safe  in  your  stage-cloths, 
Dare  quit,  upon  your  oaths, 
The  stagers,  and  the  stage-wrights  too.  B.  Jonson. 

O'RTHODOX,  or'rAo-doks.^       i  adj. 
ORTHODO'XAL,  6r-Mo-d6ks'al.  $   [cp- 
3-05   and  S~ox.su;   orthodox,  Fr.j     Sound 
in  opinion  and  doctrine;   not  heretical. 
Orthodoxal  is  not  used. 

Be  you  persuaded  and  settled  in  the  true  protes- 
tant  religion  professed  by  the  church  of  England, 
which  is  as  sound  and  orthodox  in  the  doctrine 
thereof,  as  any  christian  church  in  the  world.  Bacon. 
An  uniform  profession  of  one  and  the  same  or- 
thodoxal verity,  which  was  once  given  to  the  saints 
in  the  holy  apostles'  day.  WhUe. 

Eternal  bliss  is  not  immediately  superstructed  on 
the  most  orthodox  beliefs;  but  as  our  Saviour  saith, 
If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  you  do 
them;  the  doing  must  be  first  superstructed  on  the 
knowing  or  believing,  before  any  happiness  can  be 
built  on  it.  Hammond. 

Origen  and  the  two  Clemens's,  their  works  were 
originally  orthodox,  but  had  been  afterwards  cor- 
rupted, and  interpolated  by  hereticks  in  some  parts 
of  them.  Water  land. 

O'rthodoxly,  6r'th6-doks-l&.  adv.  [from 
orthodox.]  With  soundness  of  opinion. 
The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  expressed 
in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  is  so  soundly  and  so  or- 
thodoxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without 
extreme  danger  to  the  honour  of  our  religion.  Bacon. 
O'rthodoxy,  or'Mo-dok-se.617  n.  s.  \op- 
Socfo'^ix;  orthodoxie,  French;  from  or- 
thodox.^ Soundness  in  opinion  and  doc- 
trine. 

Basil  himself  bears  full  and  clear  testimony  to 
Gregory's  orthodoxy.  Walerland. 

I  do  not  attempt  explaining  the  mysteries  of  the 
christian  religion;  since  Providence  intended  there 
should  be  mysteries,  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  piety, 
orthodoxy,  or  good  sense,  to  go  about  it.         Swift. 

O'rthooromicks,  6r-Mo-drom'iks.  n.  s. 
[from  of->a?  and  J^o^o;.]  The  art  of 
sailing  in  the  arc  of  some  great  circle, 
which  is  the  shortest  or  straightest  dis- 
tance between  any  two  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Harris. 

O'rthodromy,  6r-^6-drom'e.  n.  s.  [epS-os 
and  fyoftos;  orthodromic,  Fr.]  Sailing 
in  a  straight  course. 

O'RTHOGON,  6r7A6-gon.  n.  a.  [cp.%i 
and  y«v<«.]     A  rectangled  figure. 

The  square  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner 
of  compartments;  your  cylinder  for  vaulted  turrets 
and  round  buildings;  your  orthogon  and  pyramid 
for  sharp  steeples.  Feodum. 

Ortho'gonal,  6r-Mog'g6-nal.  adj.  [or- 
thogonel,  French;  from  orthogon.]  Rec- 
tangular. 

Ortho'orapher,  6r-M6g'graf-fur.  v..  e. 
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[•£ S-os  and  yf  «#<».]     One  who  spells  ac 
cording  to  tne  rules  ut  grammar. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  like  an  honest  mao 

and  a  soldier;  and  now  he  is  turned  ortlwgrapher, 

his  words  are  just  so  many  strange  dishes,     Shaksp. 

Orthogra'phioal,  6r-f/i6-grat7t'e-kal.  adj. 

[from  orthography.] 

1.  Rightly  sptiled. 

2.  Relating  to  the  spelling. 

I  received  from  him  the  following  letter,  which 
after  having  rectified  some  little  orthographical  mis- 
takes, I  shall  make  a  present  of  to  the  public. 

Spectator. 

3.  Delineated  according  to  the  elevation, 
not  the  ground-plot. 

In  the  orthographical  schemes  there  should  be  a 
true  delineation  and  the  just  dimensions  of  each  face, 
and  of  wiiat  belongs  to  it.  Mortimer. 

Orthogra'phically,  dr-rAo-graf'fe-kal- 
le.  adv.  [from  orthographic  at.] 

1.  According  to  the  rules  of  spelling. 

2.  According  to  the  elevation. 
ORTHOGRAPHY,  6r-^6g'graf-e.613  n. 

s.  [ofS-os  and  ypaQu;  orthographic,  Fr.j 

1.  The  part  ol  grammar  which  teaches 
how  words  should  be  spelled. 

This  would  render  languages  much  more  easy  to 
be  learned,  as  to  reading  and  pronouncing,  and  es- 
pecially as  to  the  writing  them,  which  new  as  they 
stand  we  find  to  be  troublesome,  ar.d  it  is  no  small 
part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  wthography  and 
right  pronunciation.  Holder. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  spelling. 

In  Loudon  they  ciip  their  words  after  one  man- 
ner about  the  court,  another  in  the  city,  and  a  third 
in  the  suburbs;  all  which  reduced  to  writing,  would 
entirely  confound  orthography.  Swift. 

3.  The  elevation  of  a  building  delineated. 

You  have  the  orthography  or  upright  of  this 
ground-plot,  and  the  explanation  with  a  scale  of 
feet  and  inches.  Jtioxon. 

Ortho'pnoea,  6r-M6p'ne-a.  n.  s.  [«p^w- 
vota;  orthopnee,  French.]  A  disorder 
ot  the  lungs,  in  which  respiration  can 
be  performed  only  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture. 

His  disease  was  an  asthma  oft  turning  to  an  or- 
thopncea;  the  cause  a  translation  of  tartarous  hu- 
mours from  his  joints  to  his  lungs.  Harvey. 

O'rtiv e,  or' tiv.167  adj.  \\oriive,  French;  or- 
tivus,  Latin.]  Relating  to  the  rising  of 
anv  planet  or  star. 

O'RTOLAAi;  6r'to-lun.8s  n.  s.  [French.] 

A  small  bird  accounted  very  delicious. 

Nor  ortolans  nor  godwits.  Cowley. 

O'rval,  or'val.  n.  s.  \orvale,  French;  or 
vala,  Latin.]     The  herb  clary.        Diet. 

Orvie'tan,  or-ve-e'tan.  n.  s.  \_orvietano, 
Italian;  so  called  from  a  mountebank  at 
Orvieto  in  Italy.]  An  antidote  or  coun- 
ter poison;  a  medicinal  composition  or 
electuary,  good  against  poison.    Bailey. 

Osoheo'cele,  6s-ke-6'sele.  n.  s.  [ao-^E«i 
and  k»?a».]  A  kind  of  hernia  when  the 
intestines  break  into  the  scrotum.  Diet. 

Oscilla'tion,  os-sil-la'shun.  n.  s.  [osciY- 
lum,  Lat.]  The  act  of  moving  back- 
ward and  forward  like  a  pendulum. 

OoCi'llatory,  6s-sil'la-tur-re.  adj.  [o#- 
cilluin,  Lat.]  Moving  backward  and 
forward  like   i  pendulum. 

The  actions  upon  the  solids  are  stimulating  or  in- 
creasing their  vibrations,  or  oscillatory  motions. 

.Irbutlmrt 
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Osci'tancy,  6s'se-tan-se.  n.  s.  [oscitantia, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  yawning. 

2.  Unusual  sleepiness;  carelessness. 

If  persons  of  circumspect  piety  have  been  over- 
taken, what  security  can  there  be  for  our  wreckless 
oscilancy?  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

It  might  proceed  from  the  oscitancy  of  transcrib- 
ers, who,  to  dispatch  their  work  the  sooner,  used  to 
write  all  numbers  hi  cyphers.  Spectator. 

Osct'tant,  os'se-tant.  adj.  [oscitans,  Lat.] 

1.  Yawning;  unusually  sleepy. 

2.  Sleepy;  sluggish. 

Our  oscitant  lazy  piety  gave  vacancy  for  them, 
and  they  will  now  lend  none  back  again. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Oscita'tion,  os-se-ta/shun.  n.  s.  [oscito, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  yawning. 

I  shall  defer  considering  this  subject  till  I  come 
to  my  treatise  of  oscitalion,  laughter,  and  ridicule. 

Tatlcr. 

O'sier,  6'zher.401  n.  s.  [osier,  Fr.  vitex, 
Latin.]  A  tree  of  the  willow  kind, 
growing  by  the  water,  of  which  the 
twigs  are  used  for  basket-work. 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Shakspeare. 
Ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
I  must  fill  up  this  osier  cage  of  ours 
With  baleful  weeds  and  precious  juiced  flowers. 

Shakspeare. 
Car  comes  crown'd  with  ozier,  segs,  and  weeds. 

Draytwi 

Bring  them  for  food  sweet  boughs  and  oziers  cut, 

Nor  all  the  winter  long  thy  hay-rick  shut.        May. 

Like  her  no  nymph  can  willing  oziers  bend, 
In  basket-works,  which  painted  streaks  commend. 

Dryden. 

Along  the  marshes  spread, 

We  make  the  osier  fringed  bank  our  bed.        Pope- 

O'smund,  oz'mund.  n.  s.    A  plant.     It  is 

sometimes  used  in  medicine.     It  grows 

upon  bogs  in  divers  parts  of  England. 

Miller. 
O'spray,  os'pra.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
ossifraga,  Latin.]  The  sea  eagle,  of 
which  it  is  reported,  that  when  he  ho- 
vers in  the  air,  all  tne  fish  in  the  water 
turn  up  their  bellies,  and  lie  still  for 
him  to  seize  which  he  pleases.  Hanmer. 

I  think  he'll  be  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  ospray  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  oi  nature.  Shakspeare. 

Among  the  fowls  shall  not  be  eaten,  the  eagle, 
the  ossifrage,  and  the  ospray.  Numbers. 

O'SSELET,  os'se-let.  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
little  hard  substance  arising  on  the  in- 
side of  a  horse's  knee,  among  the  small 
bones;  it  grows  out  of  a  gummy  sub- 
stance which  fastens  those  bones  toge- 
ther. Carrier's  Diet. 
O'ssicle,  6s'sik-kl.40s  n.  s.  [ossiculum, 
Lat.]     A  small  bone. 

There  are  three  very  little  bones  in  the  ear,  up- 
on whose  right  constitution  depends  the  due  tension 
of  the  tympanum;  and  if  the  action  of  one  little 
muscle,  which  serves  to  draw  one  of  these  ossicles, 
fixt  to  the  tympanum,  be  lost  or  abated,  the  tension 
of  that  membrane  ceasing,  sound  is  hindered  from 
coming  into  the  ear.  Holder. 

Ossi'fiok,   6s-sif'fick.eo9  adj.    [ossa    and 
facto,  Lat.]     Having  the  power  of  ma- 
king bones,   or   changing  carneous  or 
membranous  to  bony  substance. 
If  the  caries  be  superficial,  and  the  bone  firm, 


you  may  by  medicaments  consume  the  moisture  in 

the  caries,  dry  the  bone,  and  dispose  it,  by  virtue 

of  its  ossifick  faculty,  to  thrust  out  callus,  and  make 

separation  of  its  caries.  Wiseman. 

Ossifica'tion,    6s-se-fe-ka'shnn.     n.     s. 

[from    ossify.']      Change    of  carneous, 

membranous,     or    cartilaginous,     into 

bony  substance. 

Ossifications  or  indurations  of  the  artery,  appear 

so  constantly  i<i  the  beginnings  of  aneurisms,  that  it 

is  not  easy  to  judge  whether  they  are  the  cause  or 

the  effect  of  them.  Sharp. 

Qssi'frage,  os'se-fradje.  n.  s.  [ossifraga, 

Latin;  ossifragur,  French.]    A  kind   of 

eagle,  whose  flesh  is  forbid  under  the 

name   of    gryphon-     The  ossifraga  or 

os/iray,  is  thus  called  because  it  breaks 

the  bones  of  animals  in  order  to  come 

at  the   marrow.     It  is  said  to  dig  up 

bodies  in  church  yards,  and  eat  what  it 

finds  in  the  bones,  which  has  been  the 

occasion  that  the  Latins  call  it  avis  bus- 

taria.     See  Ospray.  Calmet. 

To    O'ssify,   6s'se-fi.183    v.   a.  [ossa  and 

facio.~\    To  change  to  bone. 

The  dilated  aorta  every  where  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cyst  is  generally  ossifyed.  Sharp. 
Ossi'vorous.  6s-siv'vo-rus.618    adj.  [ossa 
and  voro.~]  Devouring  bones. 

The  bone  of  the  gullet  is  not  in  all  creatures  alike 
answerable  to  the  body  or  stomach;  as  in  the  fox, 
which  feeds  on  bones,  and  swallows  whole,  or  with 
little  chewing;  and  next  in  a  dog  and  other  ossivo- 
rous  quadrupeds,  it  is  very  large.  Derham. 

O'ssuary,  os'shu-ar-e.  n.  s.  [ossuarium, 
Latin.]  A  charnelhouse;  a  place  where 
the  bones  of  dead  people  are  kept. 

Diet. 

Ost,  6st.      ~>  "•  s-    A  vessel  uPon  which 
Oust,  oust.  $      hops  or  malt  are  dried. 

Diet. 


Ostensible,  6s-ten'se-bl.  adj.    [ostendo, 
Latin.]    Such  as  is  proper  or  intended 
to  be  shown. 
OsTE'NSivE,6s-ten'siv.16s  438  adj.  [ostentif 
French;  ostendo,  Latin.]    Showing;  be- 
tokening. 
Oste'nt,  os-tent'.  n.  s.  [ostentum,  Lat.] 
1.  Appearance;  air;  manner;  mien. 
Use  all  th'  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent, 
To  please  his  grandam.  Shaksp. 

I.  Show;  token.     These  senses  are  pecu- 
liar to  Shaksfieare. 

Be  merry  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostenls  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there.      Shaksp. 
3.  A  portent;  a  prodigy;  any  thing  omi- 
nous. 
To  stirre  our  zeales  up,  that  admir'd,  whereof  a 
fact  so  cleane 
Of  all  ill  as  our  sacrifice,  so  fearful  an  ostent 
Should  be  the  issue.  Chapman. 

Latinus,  trighted  with  his  dire  ostent, 
For  council  to  his  father  Faunus  went; 
And  sought  the  shades  renown'd  for  prophecy, 
Which  near  Albunia's  sulph'rous  fountain  lie. 

Ih-yden. 

Ostenta'tion,  6s-ten-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [osten- 
tation, French;  ostentatio,  Latin.] 

1.  Outward  show;  appearance. 

If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volscians? — 
— March  on,  my  fellows, 


Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 

Divide  in  all  with  us.  Shakspeare. 

You  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love.  Shakspeare. 

I.  Ambitious  display;  boast;   vain    show. 
This  is  the  usual  sense. 

If  all  these  secret  springs  of  detraction  fail,  yet  a 
vain  ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on  attacking  an 
established  name,  and  sacrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and 
laughter  of  those  about  him.  Spectator. 

He  knew  that  good  and  bountiful  minds  were 
sometimes  inclined  to  ostentation,  and  ready  to  co- 
ver it  with  pretence  of  inciting  others  by  their  ex- 
ample, and  therefore  checks  this  vanity:  Take  heed, 
says  he,  that  you  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to 
be  seen.  Mterbury. 

With  all  her  lustre,  now,  her  lover  warms; 
Then  out  of  ostentation,  hides  her  charms.  Young: 
The  great  end  of  the  art  is  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion. The  painter  is  therefore  to  make  no  ostenta- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  this  is  done;  the  spec- 
tator is  only  to  feel  the  result  in  his  bosom. 

Reynolds. 
3.  A  show;  a  spectacle.     Not  in  use. 

The  king  would  have  me  present  the  princess 

with   some    delightful  ostentation,  show,  pageant, 

antick,  or  firework.  Shakspeare. 

OSTENTATIOUS,  os-ten-ta'shus.  adj. 

[ostento,  Latin.]  Boastful;  vain;  fond  of 

show;  fond  to  expose  to  view. 

Your  modesty  is  so  far  from  being  ostentatious  of 
the  good  you  do,  that  it  blushes  even  to  have  it 
known;  and  therefore  I  must  leave  you  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  own  conscience,  which,  though  a  si- 
lent panegyrick,  is  yet  the  best.  Dryden. 
They  let  Ulysses  into  his  disposition,  and  he 
seems  to  be  ignorant,  credulous,  and  ostentatious. 

Broome. 
Ostenta'tiovsly,  os-ten-ta'shus-le.  adv. 
[from  ostentatious.']  Vainly;  boastfully. 
Ostenta'tiousness,  os-ten-ta'shus-nes.  n. 
s.    [from  ostentatious.]    Vanity;  boast- 
fulness. 
Ostenta'tour,  os-ten-ta'tur.  n.  s.  [osten- 
tateur,  Fr.  ostento,  Latin.]     A  boaster; 
a  vain  setter  to  show. 
Oste'o«oli.a,   6s-te'6-kol-la.   n.  s.   [oVsov 
and  ytcXXxca;   osteocolle,  French.]  Osteo- 
colla  is  frequent  in  Germany,  and  has 
long   been   famous  for   bringing  on   a 
callus  in  fractured  bones.  Hill. 

Osteocolla  is  a  spar,  generally  coarse,  concreted 
with  earthy  or  stony  matter,  precipitated  by  water, 
and  incrusted  upon  sticks,  stones,  and  other  like  bo- 
dies. Woodward. 
Osteo'cope,  os'te-6-kope.  n.  s.  [«V««v  and 
tcovju;  osteoco/ie,  French.]  Pains  in  the 
bones,  or  rather  in  the  nerves  and  mem- 
branes that  encompass  them. 
Osteo'logy,  6s-te-61'lo-je.618  n.  s.  [oVf'«v 
and  xiyu;  osteologie,  Fr.]     A  descrip- 
tion of  the  bones. 

Richard  Farloe,  well  known  for  his  acutencss  in 
dissection  of  dead  bodies,  and  his  great  skill  in 
osteology,  has  now  laid  by  that  practice.         Tatler. 

Osti'ary,  6s-tshe-ar-e.  n.  s.  [ostium,  Lat.] 
The  opening  at  which  a  river  disem- 
bogues itself. 

It  is  received  that  the  Nilus  hath  seven  ostiarics, 
that  is,  by  seven  channels  disburthencth  itself  unto 
the  sea.  brown. 

O'stler,  osTur.473  98  n.  s.  [hosteller,  Fr.] 
The  man  who  takes  care  of  horses  at  an 

inn. 

The  smith,  the  ostler,  and  the  boot-catcher,  ought 
to  partake.  SwiJL 
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O'stleiiy,  6s'lur-e.  n.  s.  [hosteleric,  Fr.] 

The  place  belonging  to  the  ostler. 
O'sTRAOISM,  os'tra-sizm.  n.  s.  [o^tKta-^oi; 
oslracisme,  Fr.]  A  manner  of  passing 
sentence,  in  which  the  note  of  acquittal 
or  condemnation  was  marked  upon  a 
shell  which  the  voter  threw  into  a  ves- 
sel.    Banishment;  public  censure. 

Virtue  in  courtiers'  hearts 
Suffers  an  ostracism,  and  departs; 
Profit,  ease,  fitness,  plenty,  bid  it  go, 
But  whither,  only  knowing  you,  I  know.        Donne. 
Publick  envy  is  as  an  ostracism,  that  eclipseth  men 
when  they  grow  too  great;  and  therefore  it  is  a  bri- 
dle to  keep  theiu  within  bounds.  Bacon. 

Hyperholus  by  suffering  did  traduce 
The  ostracism,  and  sham'd  it  out  of  use.  Cleaveland. 
This  man,  upon  a  slight  and  false  accusation  of 
favouring  arbitrary  power,  was  banished  by  ostra- 
cism; which  in  English  would  signify,  that  they 
voted  he  should  be  removed  from  their  presence 
and  council  for  ever.  Swift. 

O'stracites,  6s-tra-si'tes.  n.  s.  Ostracites 
expresses  the  common  oyster  in  its  fos- 
sil state.  Hill. 
O'sthich,  os'tritsh.  n.  s.  [aatruche,  Fr. 
struthio,  Lat.]  Ostrich  is  ranged  among 
birds.  It  is  very  large,  its  wings  very 
short,  and  the  neck  about  four  or  five 
spans.  The  feathers  of  its  wings  are 
in  great  esteem,  and  are  used  as  an  or- 
nament for  hats,  beds,  canopies:  they 
are  stained  of  several  colours,  and  made 
-  into  pretty  tufts.  They  are  hunted  by 
way  of  course,  for  they  never  fly;  but 
use  their  wings  to  assist  them  in  run- 
ning more  swiftly.  The  ostrich  swal- 
lows bits  of  iron  or  brass,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  birds  will  swallow 
small  stones  or  gravel,  to  assist  in  di- 
gesting or  comminuting  their  food.  It 
lays  its  eggs  upon  the  ground,  hides 
them  under  the  sand,  and  the  sun 
hatches  them.                                  Calmet. 

I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swal- 
low my  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part. 

Shaksp. 

Gavcst  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacock? 
or  wings  and  feathers  unto  the  ostrich?  Job. 

The  Scots  knights  errant  fight,  and  fight  to  eat, 

Their   ostrich   stomachs  make    their  swords  their 

meat.  Cleaveland. 

Modern  ostriches  are  dwindled  to  mere  larks  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  ancients.     Arbuthnot. 

Otacou'stick,  ot-ta-kou'stik.  n.  s.  [Zr* 
and  ax.au;  otacoustique,  French.]  An  in- 
strument to  facilitate  hearing. 

In  a  hare,  which  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  it  is 
supplied  with  a  bony  tube;  which,  as  a  natural 
otacouslick,  is  so  directed  backward,  as  to  receive 
the  smallest  and  most  distant  sound  that  comes  be- 
hind her.  Grew. 

O'ther,  uTH'ur.98  *«9  /iron,  [ofcep,  Sax. 
autre,  French.] 

I.  Not  the  same;  not  this;  different.  In 
this  sense  it  seems  an  adjective,  yet  in 
the  plural,  when  the  substantive  is  sup- 
pressed, it  has,  contrarily  to  the  nature 
of  adjectives,  a  plural  termination:  as, 
of  last  week  three  days  were  fair,  the 
others  rainy. 
Of  good  actions  some  are  better  than  other  some. 

,„.,,  .  Hooker. 

Will  jt  not  bereceiv'd 


That  they  have  donc't? — 

— Who  dares  receive  it  other?  Shaksp. 

The  dismayed  matrons  and  maidens,  some  in 
their  bouses,  other  some  in  the  churches  with  floods 
of  tears  and  lamentable  cries,  poured  forth  their 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  craving  his  help  in  that 
their  hard  distress.  Knolles. 

He  that  will  not  give  just  occasion  to  think,  that 
all  government  in  the  world  is  the  product  only  of 
force  and  violence,  and  that  men  live  together  by 
no  other  rules  but  that  of  beasts,  where  the  strong- 
est carries;  and  so  lay  a  foundation  for  perpetual 
disorder  and  mischief,  tumult,  sedition,  and  rebel- 
lion; things  that  the  followers  of  that  hypothesis  so 
loudly  cry  oat  against,  must  of  necessity  find  out  an- 
other state  of  government.  Locke. 

No  leases  shall  ever  be  made  other  than  leases 
for  years  not  exceeding  thirty-one,  in  possession, 
and  not  in  reversion  or  remainder.  Swift. 

2.  Not  I,  or  he,  but  some  one  else.  In  this 
sense  it  is  a  substantive,  and  has  a  geni- 
tive and  plural. 

Where  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands; 
Desire  his  jewels  and  this  other's  house.  Shakspeare. 

Physicians  are  some  of  them  so  conformable  to 
the  will  of  the  patient,  as  they  press  not  the  cure 
of  the  disease;  and  some  others  are  so  regular  in 
proceeding  according  to  art,  as  they  respect  not  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  Bacon. 

The  confusion  arises,  when  the  one  will  put  their 
sickle  into  the  other's  harvest.  Lesley. 

Never  allow  yourselves  to  be  idle,  whilst  others 
are  in  want  of  any  thing  that  your  hands  can  make 
for  them.  Law. 

The  king  had  all  he  crav'd,  or  could  compel, 
And  all  was  done — let  others  judge  how  well. 

Daniel. 

3.  Not  the  one,  not  this,  but  the  contrary. 
There  is  that  controling  worth  in  goodness,  that 

the  will  cannot  but  like  and  desire  it;  and  on  the 
other  side,  that  odious  deformity  in  vice,  that  it  ne- 
ver offers  itself  to  the  affections  of  mankind,  but 
under  the  disguise  of  the  other.  South. 

4.  Correlative  to  each. 
In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better 

than  themselves.  Philippians. 

Scotland  and  thou  did  each  in  other  live, 
Nor  would'st  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee  survive. 

Dryden. 

5.  Something  beside. 
The    learning  of  Latin  being  nothing  but  the 

learning  of  words,  join  as  much  other  real  know- 
ledge with  it  as  you  can.  Locke. 
i.  The  next. 

Thy  air, 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first; 
A  third  is  like  the  former.  Shakspeare. 

7.  The  third  past. 
Bind  my  hair  up:  as  'twas  yesterday? 

No,  nor  the  V other  day.  Ben  Jonson. 

8.  It  is  sometimes  put  elliptically  for  other 
thing;  something  different. 

I  can  expect  no  other  from  those  that  judge  by 
single  sights  and  rash  measures,  than  to  be  thought 
fond  or  insolent.  Glanville. 

O'thekgates,   UTH'tlr-gats.   adv.   {other 
and  gate,  for  way.]    In  another  manner. 
If  sir  Toby  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have 
tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did.  Shaksp. 

D'therguise,  UTH/iir-gyize.  adv.  [other 
and  guise.1  This  is  often  pronounced 
and  sometimes  written  otherguess.'}  Of 
another  kind. 

0'THERWHERE,UTH'ur-hware.arf-i;.  [other 
and  where. ,]   In  other  places. 

As  Jews  they  had  access  to  the  temple  and  syna- 
gogues, but  as  Christians  they  were  of  necessity 
forced  otherwhere  to  assemble  themselves.     Hooker. 

His  godlike  acts,  and  his  temptations  fierce, 


And  former  sufferings,  olhcnohere  are  found. 

Milton. 
O'therwhile,  UTH'ur-hwilc.  adv.  pother 

and  while.~J  At  oilier  times. 
O'therwise,    uTH'ur-wize,     or    u'ru'ur- 

wiz.140  adv.  [other  and  wise."] 

1.  In  a  different  manner. 

They  only  plead,  that  whatsoever  God  revealcth 
as  necessary  for  all  christian  men  to  do  and  be- 
lieve, the  same  we  ought  to  embrace,  whether  wt 
have  received  it  by  writing  or  otherwise,  which  no 
man  denieth.  Hooker. 

The  whole  church  hath  not  tied  the  parts  unto 
one  and  the  same  thing,  they  being  therein  left  each 
to  their  own  choice,  may  either  do  as  others  do,  or 
else  otherwise,  without  any  breach  of  duty  at  all. 

Hooker. 

The  evidences  for  such  things  are  not  so  infalli- 
ble, but  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  thing* 
may  be  otherwise.  Wilkins. 

In  these  good  things,  what  all  others  should  prac- 
tise, we  should  scarce  know  to  practise  otherwise. 

Sprat. 

Thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince, 
And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 
But  heaven  thought  otherwise.  Addison. 

2.  By  other  causes. 

Sir  John  Norris  failed  in  the  attempts  of  Lisborn, 
and  returned  with  the  loss,  by  sickness  and  other- 
wise, of  eight  thousaad  men.  Raleigh. 

3.  In  other  respects. 

It  is  said  truly,  that  the  best  men  otherwise,  are 
not  always  the  best  in  regard  of  society.       Hooker. 

Men  seldom  consider  God  any  otherwise  than  in 
relation  to  themselves,  and  therefore  want  some 
extraordinary  benefits  to  excite  their  attention,  and 
engage  their  love.  Rogers. 

O'tter,  ot'tur.98  n.  s.  [ocen,  Sax.  Intra, 
Lat.]  An  amphibious  animal  that  preys 
upon  fish. 

The  toes  of  the  otter's  hinder  feet,  for  the  better 
swimming,  are  joined  together  with  a  membrane,  as 
in  the  bevir;  from  which  he  differs  principally  in 
his  teeth,  which  are  canin;  and  in  his  tail,  which  is 
felin,  or  a  long  taper:  so  that  he  may  not  be  unfitly 
called  putoreus  aquaticus,  or  the  water  polecat.  He 
makes  himself  burrows  on  the  water-side,  as  a  bevir; 
is  sometimes  tamed,  and  taught  by  nimbly  sur- 
rounding the  fishes,  to  drive  them  into  the  net. 

,  Grew. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  is  a  large  otter's 

skin  stuffed  with  hay.  Spectator. 

Would  ye  preserve  a  num'rous  finny  race? 
Let  your  fierce  dogs  the  rav'nous  otter  chase; 
Th'  amphibious  monster  ranges  all  the  shores, 
Darts  through  the  waves,  and  every  haunt  explores. 

Gay. 

O'val,  6'vul.  adj.  [ovale,  French;  ovum, 
Latin,  an  egg.]  Qblong;  resembling  the 
longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 

The  mouth  is  low  and  narrow,  but,  after  having 
entered  pretty  far  in  the  grotto,  opens  itself  on  both 
sides  in  an  oval  figure  of  an  hundred  yards.  Addison. 

Mercurius,  nearest  to  the  central  sun, 
Does  on  an  oval  orbit,  circling  run; 
But  rarely  is  the  object  of  our  sight, 
In  solar  glory  sunk.  Blackmore. 

O'val,  6'vul.  n.  s. 

A  triangle  is  that  which  has  three  angles,  or  an 
ovafis  that  which  has  the  shape  of  an  egg.     Watts. 
Ova'rious,  6-vi're  lis.  adj.  [from  ovum, 
Latin.]  Consisting  of  eggs. 

He  to  the  rocks 
Dire  clingiug  gathers  bis  ovarious  food.     Thomson. 

O'vary,  6'va-re.  n.  s.  [ovaire,  Fr.  ovari- 
um, Lat.]  The  part  of  the  body  in  which 
impregnation  is  performed. 

Tlic  ovary  or  part  where  the  white  involveth  it  is 
in  the  second  region  of  the  matrix,  which  is  some- 
what long  and  inverted.  Brown 

Ova'tion,  6-va'shun-    n.   a.  [ovation,  Fr 
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ovatio,  Lat.]  A  lesser  triumph  among 
the  Romans  allowed  to  those  command- 
ers who  had  won  a  victory  without 
much  bloodshed,  or  defeated  some  less 
formidable  enemy.  Diet. 

O'ubat,  ou'bat.     ?  n.   s.    \_cruca    fiilosa, 
O'ubust,  ou'bust.  $      Lat.]  A  sort  of  ca- 
terpillar; an  insect.  Diet. 
Ouch,  outsh.  n.  s.    An  ornament  of  gold 
or  jewels. 

Ouches  or  spangs,  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost,  so 
they  are  of  most  glory.  Bacon. 

Ouch,  outsh.  of  a  boar.  The  blow  given 
by  a  boar's  tusk.  Anisivorth. 

O'ven,  uv'v'n.103  n.  s.  [open,  Saxon.]  An 
arched  cavity  heated  with  fire  to  bake 
bread. 

He  loudly  bray'd,  that  like  was  never  heard, 
And  from  his  wide  devouring  oven  sent 

A  flake  of  fire,  that  flashing  in  his  beard, 
Him  all  amaz'd.  Spenser. 

Here's  yet  in  the  world  hereafter,  the  kneading, 
the  making  of  the  cake,  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and 
the  baking.  Shaksp. 

Bats  have  been  found  in  ovens  and  other  hollow 
close  places,  matted  one  upon  another;  and  there- 
fore it  is  likely  that  they  sleep  in  the  winter,  and 
eat  nothing.  Bacon. 

O'ver,  6'vur.  hath  a  double  signification 
in  the  names  of  places,  according  to  the 
different  situation  of  them.  If  the  place 
be  upon  or  near  a  river,  it  comes  from 
the  Saxon  oppe,  a  brink  or  bank:  but 
if  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  an- 
other of  the  same  name,  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  nether,  then  over  is 
from  the  Gothick,  u/ar,  above.   Gibson. 

O'ver,  6'vur.88  *18  fire/i.  [ufar,  Gothick; 
oppe,  Saxon.] 

1.  Above,  with  respect  to  excellence  or 

dignity. 

How  happy  some,  o'er  other  some  can  be! 

Thro'  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 

Shakspeare. 

Young  Pallas  shone  conspicuous  o'er  the  rest; 
Gilded  his  arms,  embroider'd  was  his  vest.  Dryden. 

High  over  all,  was  your  great  conduct  shown, 
You  sought  our  safety,  but  forgot  your  own.    Dryd. 

The  commentary  which  attends  this  poem,  will 
have  one  advantage  over  most  commentaries,  that  it 
is  not  made  upon  conjectures.  Pope. 

It  will  afford  field  enough  for  a  divine  to  enlarge 
on,  by  shewing  the  advantages  which  the  christian 
world  has  over  the  heathen.  Swift. 

2.  Above,  with  regard  to  rule  or  authority: 
opposed  (o  under. 

The  church  has  over  her  bishops,  able  to  silence 
the  factious,  no  less  by  their  preaching  than  by  their 
authority.  South. 

Captain,  yourself  arc  the  fittest  to  live  and  reign 
not  over,  but  next  and  immediately  under  the  peo- 
ple. Dryden. 

3.  Above  in  place:  opposed  to  below. 

He  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love-       Shaksp. 

The  street  should  see  as  she  walks  over  head. 

Shaksp. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair, 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care, 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly, 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy.  Waller. 

4.  Across;  from  side  to  side:  as,  he  leaped 
over  the  brook. 

Come  o'er  the  brook  Bessy  to  mc, 
She  dares  not  come  over  to  thee.  Shaksp. 

Certain  lakes  and  pits,  such  us  that  of  Avenues, 
poison  birds  which  fly  over  thorn.  Bacon. 

The  geese  fly  o'er  the  barn,  the  bees  in  arms 


Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 

Dryden. 

5.  Through;  diffusely. 

All  the  world  over,  those  that  received  not  the 
commands  of  Christ  and  his  doctrines  of  purity  and 
perseverance,  where  signally  destroyed.  Hammond. 

6.  Upon. 

Wise  governours  have  as  great  a  watch  over 
fames  as  they  have  of  the  actions  and  designs 

Bacon. 
Angel  ick  quires 
Sung  heav'nly  anthems  of  his  victory, 
Over  temptation  and  the  tempter  proud.        Milton. 

7.  Before.     This  is  only    used    in    over 
night. 

On  their  intended  journey  to  proceed, 
And  over  night  whatso  thereto  did  need.     Hubberd. 

8.  It  is  in  all  senses  written  by  contraction 
o'er. 

O'ver,  6'vur.  adv. 

1.  Above  the  top. 

Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you:  good  mea- 
sure, pressed  down  and  shaken  together  and  running 
over,  shall  men  give.  Luke. 

2.  More  than  a  quantity  assigned. 

Even  here  likewise  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason 
be  of  necessary  use:  yet  somewhat  over  and  besides 
them  is  necessary,  namely  human  and  positive  law. 

Hooker. 

When  they  had  mete  it,  he  that  gathered  much 
had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no 
lack.  Exodus. 

The  ordinary  soldiers  having  all  their  pay,  and  a 
month's  pay  over,  were  sent  into  their  countries. 

Hayward. 

The  eastern  people  determined  their  digit  by  the 
breadth  of  barley-corns,  six  making  a  digit,  and 
twenty-four  a  hand's  breadth:  a  small  matter  over 
or  under.  Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  From  side  to  side. 

The  fan  of  an  Indian  king,  made  of  the  feathers 
of  a  peacock's  tail,  composed  into  a  round  form, 
bound  altogether  with  a  circular  rim,  above  a  foot 
over.  Grete. 

4.  From  one  to  another. 

This  golden  cluster  the  herald  delivereth  to  the 
Tirsan,  who  delivereth  it  over  to  that  son  that  he 
hath  chosen.  Bacon. 

5.  From  a  country  beyond  the  sea. 

It  hath  a  white  berry,  but  it  is  not  brought  over 
with  the  coral.  Bacon. 

They  brought  new  customs  and  new  vices  o'er; 
Taught  us  more  arts  than  honest  men  require. 

Philips. 

6.  On  the  surface. 

The  first  came  out  red  all  over,  like  an  hairy 
garment.  Genesis. 

7.  Past.  This  is  rather  in  the  sense  of  an 
adjective. 

Soliman  pausing  upon  the  matter,  the  heat  of  his 
fury  being  something  over,  suffered  himself  to  be 
intreated.  Knolles. 

Meditate  upon  the  effects  of  anger;  and  the  best 
time  to  do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger  when 
the  fit  is  over.  Bacon. 

What  the  garden  choicest  bears 
To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  over,  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline.        Milton. 

The  act  of  stealing  was  soon  over,  and  cannot  be 
undone,  and  for  it  the  sinner  is  only  answerable  to 
God  or  bis  vicegerent.  Taylor. 

He  will,  as  soon  as  his  first  surprize  is  over,  begin 
to  wonder  how  such  a  favour  came  to  be  bestowed 
on  him.  Mterbury. 

There  youths  and  nymphs  in  consort  gay, 
Shall  hail  the  rising,  close  the  parting  day; 
With  mc,  alas!  with  me  those  joys  are  <Ar, 
For  me  the  vernal  garlands  bloom  no  more.    Pope. 

8.  Throughout;  completely. 

Well, 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  I  sent  you?  Shaksp. 


Let  them  argue  over  all  the  topicks  of  divine 

goodness  and   human  weakness,   yet   how   trifling 

must  be  their  plea.  South. 

9.   With  repetition;  another  lime. 

He  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him, 

'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness.        Shaksp. 

Sitting  or  standing  still  confin'd  to  roar, 
In  the  same  verse,  the  same  rules  o'er  and  o'er. 

Diyden. 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight.  Dryden. 

Thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone, 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one: 
0  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again, 
Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  dusty  plain; 
But  in  this  tow'r,  for  our  defence  remain.    Dryden. 

When  children  forget,  or  do  an  action  aukwardly, 
make  them  do  it  over  and  over  again,  till  they  are 
perfect.  Locke. 

If  this  miracle  of  Christ's  rising  from  the  dead, 
be  not  sufficient  to  convince  a  resolved  libertine, 
neither  would  the  rising  of  one  now  from  the  dead 
be  sufficient  for  that  purpose;  since  it  would  only 
be  the  doing  that  over  again  which  hath  been  done 
already.  .  Jltterbury. 

The  most  learned  will  never  find  occasion  to  act 
over  again  what  is  fabled  of  Alexander  the  great, 
that  when  he  had  conauered  the  eastern  world,  he 
wept  for  want  of  more  worlds  to  conquer.       Watts. 

He  cramm'd  his  pockets  with  the  precious  store, 
And  ev'ry  night  review'd  it  o'er  and  o'er.       Harte. 

10.  Extraordinary;  in  a  great  degree. 
The  word  symbol  should  not  seem  to  be  over  dif- 
ficult. Baker. 

11.  Over  and  above.  Besides;  beyond 
what  was  first  supposed,  or  immediately 
intended. 

Moses  took  the  redemption  money  of  them  that 
were  over  and  above.  Numbers. 

He  gathered  a  great  mass  of  treasure,  and  gamed 
over  and  above  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  people 
wherever  he  came.  L'Estrange. 

12.  Over  against.  Opposite;  regarding 
in  front. 

In  Ticinum  is  a  church  with  windows  only  from 
above.  It  reporteth  the  voice  thirteen  times,  if  you 
stand  by  the  close  end  of  the  wall,  over  against  the 
door.  Bacon. 

I  visit  his  picture,  and  place  myself  over  against 
it  whole  hours  together.  Spectator. 

Over  against  this  church  stands  a  large  hospital, 
erected  by  a  shoemaker.  Jiddison  on  Italy. 

13.  To  give  over.  To  cease  from. 

These  when  they  praise,  the  world  beiieves"no 
more, 
Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 

Pope. 

14.  To  give  over.  To  attempt  to  help  no 
longer:  as,  his  physicians  have  given 
him  over;  his  friends  ivho  advised  himf 
have  given  him  over. 

15.  In  composition  it  has  a  great  vat iety 
of  significations;  it  is  arbitrarily  pre- 
fixed to  nouns,  adjectives,  or  other  parts 
of  speech  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  more 
than  enough;  too  much. 

Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  pow'r:  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste.  Shakspeare. 

St.  Hierom  reporteth,  that  he  saw  a  satyr;  but 
the  truth  hereof  I  will  not  rashly  impugn,  or  over- 
boldly  affirm.  Peacham. 

These  over-busy  spirits,  whose  labour  is  their  only 
reward,  hunt  a  shadow  and  chase  the  wind. 

Decay  oj  Piety. 
If  the  ferment  of  the  breast  be  vigorous,  an  over- 
fermentation  in  the  part  produceth  a  phlegmon. 

Wiseman. 
A  gangrene  doth  arise  in  phlegmons,  through  the 
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unseasonable  application  of  over-cold  medicaments. 

Wiseman. 
Poets,  like  lovers,  should  be  bold  and  dare, 
They  spoil  their  business  with  an  over-care: 
And  he  who  servilely  creeps  after  sense, 
Is  safe,  but  ne'er  will  reach  an  excellence.  Dryden. 

Wretched  man  o'erfecds 
His  cramin'd  desires,  with  more  than  nature  needs. 

Dryden. 
Bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  she  shed, 
Seem'd  by  the  posture  to  discharge  her  head, 
O'er-fiWd  before.  Dryden. 

As  they  are  likely  to  over-flourish  their  own  case, 
their  flattery  is  hardest  to  be  discovered:  for  who 
would  imagine  himself  guilty  of  putting  tricks  upon 
himself.  Collier. 

He  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  probability ; 
suitable  to  that  state  of  mediocrity  he  has  placed  us 
in  here;  wherein  to  check  our  over-confidence  and 
presumption,  we  might,  by  every  day's  experience, 
ke  made  sensible  of  our  shortsightedness.  Locke. 
This  part  of  grammar  has  been  much  neglected, 
as  some  others  over-diligently  cultivated.  It  is  easy 
for  men  to  write  one  after  another  of  cases  and 
genders.  Locke . 

It  is  an  ill  way  of  establishing  this  truth,  and 
silencing  atheists,  to  take  some  men's  having  that 
idea  of  God  in  their  minds,  for  the  only  proof  of  a 
deity:  and  out  of  an  over-fondness  of  that  darling  in- 
vention, cashier  all  other  arguments.  Locke. 
A  grown  person  surfeiting  with  honey,  no  sooner 
hears  the  name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  immediately  car- 
ries sickness  and  qualms  to  his  stomach:  had  this 
happened  to  him  by  an  over-dose  of  honey,  when  a 
child,  all  the  same  effects  would  have  followed,  but 
the  cause  would  have  been  mistaken,  and  the  anti- 
pathy counted  natural.  Locke. 
Take  care  you  over-burn  not  the  turf;  it  is  only 
to  be  burnt  so  as  may  make  it  break.  Mortimer. 
Don't  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be 
seized  with  a  lassitude,  and  thereby  nauseate  and 
grow  tired  of  a  particular  subject.  Watts. 
The  memory  of  the  learner  should  not  be  too 
much  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  heap  of  ideas; 
one  idea  effaces  another.  An  over-greedy  grasp  does 
not  retain  the  largest  handful.                        Watts. 

To  O'verabound,  6-vtir-a-bdund'.  v.  n. 
[over  and  abound^  To  abound  more 
than  enough. 

Both  imbibe 
Fitting  congenial  juice,  so  rich  the  soil, 
So  much  does  fructuous  moisture  o^er-abound. 

Philips. 

The  learned,  never  over-abounding  in  transitory 

coin,  should  not  be  discontented.  Pope. 

To  O'veract,  6-vur-akt'.  v.  a.   [over  and 

act.]  To  act  more  than  enough. 

You  over-act  when  you  should  underdo: 

A  little  call  yourself  again,  and  think.    Ben  Jonson. 

Princes  courts  may  over-act  their  reverence,  and 

make  themselves  laughed  at  for  their  foolishness 

and  extravagant  relative  worship.         Stilling  fleet. 

Good  men  often  blemish  the  reputation  of  their 

piety,  by  over-acting  some  things  in  religion;  by  an 

indiscreet  zeal  about  things  wherein  religion  is  not 

concerned.  Tillotson. 

He  over-acted  his  part;  his  passions  when  once  let 

loose,  were  too  impetuous  to  be  managed.    Jllterb. 

To   Overa'rch,  o-v&r-artsh'.    v.  a  [over 

and  arch.]  To  cover  as  with  an  arch. 

Where  high  Ithaca  o'erlooks  the  floods, 
Brown  with  o'tr-arching  shades  and  pendant  woods. 

Pope. 
To  Overa'we,  6-vur-aw'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
awe.]  To  keep  in  awe  by  superiour  in- 
fluence. 

The  king  was  present  in  person  to  overlook  the 
magistrates,  and  to  over-awe  these  subjects  with  the 
terror  of  his  sword.  Spenser. 

Her  graceful  innocence,  her  every  air 
Of  gesture,  or  least  action,  over-aw'd 
His  malice.  Milton. 

I  could  be  content  to  be  your  chief  tormentor, 
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ever  paying  you  mock  reverence,  and  sounding  in 
your  ears  the  empty  title  which  inspired  you  with 
presumption,  and  over-awed  my  daughter  to  comply. 

Mdison's  Guardian. 
A  thousand  fears 
Still  over-awe  when  she  appears.  Granville. 

To  Overbalance,  6-vtir-buTlanse.  v.  a. 
To  weigh  down;  to  preponderate. 

Not  doubting  but  by  the  weight  of  reason  I  should 
counterpoise  the  over-balancings  of  any  factions. 

King  Charles. 
The  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  where- 
in we  over-balance  them  in  trade,  must  be  paid  us 
in  money.  Locke- 

When  these  important  considerations  are  set  be- 
fore a  rational  being,  acknowledging  the  truth  of 
every  article,  should  a  bare  single  possibility  be  of 
weight  enough  to  over-balance  them.  Rogers. 

Overbalance,  6'vur-bal-lanse.  n.  s.  [over 
and  balance.]  Something  more  than 
equivalent. 

Our  exported  commodities  would,  by  the  return, 
encrease  the  treasure  of  this  kingdom  above  what 
it  can  ever  be  by  other  means,  than  a  mighty  over- 
balance of  our  exported  to  our  imported  commodities. 

Temple. 
The  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, not  inclining  to  either  side,  any  farther  than 
the  overbalance  of  probability  gives  it  the  turn  of  as- 
sent and  belief.  Locke. 
Overba'ttle,  6'vur-bat-tl.  adj.  [Of  this 
word  I  know  not  the  derivation;  batten 
is  to  grow  fat,  and  to  battle,  is  at  Ox- 
ford to  feed  on  trust.]  Too  fruitful;  ex- 
uberant. 

In  the  church  of  God  sometimes  it  cometh  to 
pass,  as  in  over-battle  grounds;  the  fertile  disposi- 
tion whereof  is  good,  yet  because  it  exceedeth  due 
proportion,  it  bringeth  abundantly,  through  too  much 
rankness,  things  less  profitable,  whereby  that  which 
principally  it  should  yield,  either  prevented  in  place 
or  defrauded  of  nourishment,  faileth.  Hooker. 

To  Overbe'ar,  6-vur-bare'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  bear."]  To  repress;  to  subdue;  to 
whelm;  to  bear  down. 

What  more  savage  than  man,  if  he  see  himself 
able  by  fraud  to  over-reach,  or  by  power  to  over- 
bear the  laws?  Hooker. 

My  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o,er-bear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will.  Shakspcare. 

The  ocean  o'er-peering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
Cer-bears  your  officers .  Shakspeare . 

Our  cousel,  it  pleas'd  your  highness 
To  over-bear.  Shakspeare. 

Glo'ster  thou  shalt  well  perceive; 
That  nor  in  birth  or  for  authority, 
The  bishop  will  be  over-borne  by  thee.  Shakspeare. 

The  Turkish  commanders,  with  all  their  forces,  as- 
sailed the  city,  thrusting  their  men  into  the  breach- 
es by  heaps,  as  if  they  would,  with  very  multitude, 
have  discouraged  or  over-born  the  christians. 

Knolles. 

The  point  of  reputation,  when  news  first  came  of 
the  battle  lost,  did  over-bear  the  reason  of  war. 

Bacon. 

Yet  fortune,  valour,  all  is  over-born, 
By  numbers;  as  the  long  resisting  bank 
By  the  impetuous  torrent.  Denham. 

A  body  may  as  well  be  over-born  by  the  violence 
of  a  shallow,  rapid  stream,  as  swallowed  up  in  the 
gulph  of  smooth  water.  VEstrange. 

Crowding  on  the  last  the  first  impel ; 
Till  over-born  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 

Dryden . 

The  judgment,  if  swayed  by  the  over-bearing  of 
passion,  and  stored  with  lubricous  opinions  instead 
of  clearly  conceived  truths,  will  be  erroneous. 

Glanville. 

Take  care  that  the  memory  of  the  learner  be  not 
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too  much  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  heap,  or  over- 
bearing multitude  of  documents  at  one  time.  Watts. 
The  horror  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object  may 
over-bear  the  pleasure  which  results  fiom  its  great- 
ness, novelty,  or  beauty.  .'iddison 

To  Overbi'd,  6-vur-bld'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
bid.']     To  offer  mote  than  equivalent. 

You  have  o'er-bid  all  my  past  sufferings, 
And  all  my  future  too.  Dryden. 

lo  Overblo'w,  6-vur-blo'.  v.  n.  [over 
and  blow.]     To  be  past  its  violence. 

Led  with  delight  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Until  the  blust'ring  storm  is  over-blown.      Spenser. 

All  those  tempests  being  over-blown,  there  long 
after  arose  a  new  storm  which  over-run  all  Spain. 

Spenser. 
This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  over-bloion, 
An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own.  Shakspeare. 

Seiz'd  with  secret  joy, 
When  storms  are  over-blown.  Dryden. 

To  Overblo'w,  6-vur-blo. '  v.  a.  [over 
and  blow.]  To  drive  away  as  clouds 
before  the  wind. 

Some  angel  that  beholds  her  there, 
Instruct  us  to  record  what  she  was  here; 
And  when  this  cloud  of  sorrow's  over-blown, 
Thro'  the  wide  world  we'll  make  her  graces  known. 

Waller. 
Overbo'ard,  6'vur-bord.  adv.  [over  and 
board.     See  Board.]      Off  the    ship; 
out  of  the  ship. 

The  great  assembly  met  again;  and  now  he  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  tempest  being  thrown  over- 
board, there  were  hopes  a  calm  should  ensue. 

Howel. 
A  merchant  having  a  vessel  richly  fraught  at  sea 
in  a  storm,  there  is  but  one  certain  way  to  save  it, 
which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich  lading  over-board. 

Soutk. 
The  trembling  dotard  to  the  deck  he  drew, 
And  hoisted  up  and  over-board  he  threw; 
This  done,  he  seiz'd  the  helm.  Dryden. 

He  obtained  liberty  to  give  them  only  one  song 
before  he  leaped  over-board,  which  he  did,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  sea.  L'Estrange. 

Though  great  ships  were  commonly  bad  sea-boats, 
they  had  a  superior  force  in  a  sea-engagement:  the 
shock  of  them  being  sometimes  so  violent,  that  it 
would  throw  the  crew  on  the  upper  deck  of  lesser 
ships  over-board.  Jlrbuthnot. 

To   Overbu'lk,   6-vur-billk'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  bulk.]     To  oppress  by  bulk. 

The  feeding  pride, 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropt, 
Or  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  0f  like  evils, 
To  over-bulk  us  all.  Shakspeare- 

To    Overbu'rden,    6-vur-bur'd'n.    v.  a 
[over  and   burden.]     To  load  with  too 
great  weight. 

If  she  were  not  cloyed  with  his  company,  and 

that  she  thought  not  the  earth  over-burthentd  with 

him,  she  would  cool  his  fiery  grief.  Sidney. 

To  Overbu'y,  6-vttr-bi'.  v.  a.  [over  and 

buy.]     To  buy  too  dear. 

He  when  want  requires,  is  only  wise, 
Who  slights  not  foreign  aids,  nor  over-buys; 
But  on  our  native  strength,  in  time  of  need,  relies. 

Dryden. 
To  Overca'rry,  6-vur-kar're.  v.  a.  [over 
and  carry.]  To  hurry  too  far;  to  be 
urged  lo  any  thing  violent  or  dangerous. 
He  was  the  king's  uncle,  but  yet  of  no  capaeiij 
to  succeed;  by  reason  whereof  his  natural  affection 
and  duty  was  less  easy  to  be  overcarried  by  ambition 

Hayxoard. 
To   Overca'st,   6-vi'ir-kast'.    v.  a.   part. 

overcast,     [over  and  cast.] 
l.  To  cloud;  to  darken;    to  cover  with 
gloom. 
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As  they  past, 
The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  over-cast.  Spenser. 

Hie,  Robin,  over-cast  the  night; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon, 
With  drooping  fogs,  as  black  as  Acheron.    Shaksp. 

Our  days  of  age  are  sad  and  over-cast,  in  which 
we  find  that  of  all  our  vain  passions  and  affections 
past,  the  sorrow  only  abideth.  Raleigh. 

I  of  fumes,  and  humid  vapours  made, 
No  cloud  in  so  serene  a  mansion  find, 
To  over-cast  her  ever-shining  mind.  Waller. 

Those  clouds  that  over-cast  our  morn  shall  fly, 
Dispell'd  to  farthest  corners  of  the  sky.         Dryden. 

The  dawn  is  over-cast,  the  morning  lours, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day.     Mdison. 

2.  To  cover.  This  sense  is  hardly  retain- 
ed but  by  needle-women,  who  call  that 
which  is  encircled  with  a  thread,  over- 
cast. 

When  malice  would  work  that  which  is  evil,  and 
in  working  avoid  the  suspicion  of  an  evil  intent,  the 
colour  wherewith  it  overcasteth  itself  is  always  a  fair 
and  plausible  pretence  of  seeking  to  further  that 
which  is  good.  Hooker. 

Their  arms  abroad  with  gray  moss  over-cast, 
And  their  green  leaves  trembling  with  every  blast. 

Spenser. 

3.  To  rate  too  high  in  computation. 

The  king  in  his  accompt  of  peace  and  calms,  did 
much  overcast  his  fortunes,  which  proved  full  of  bro- 
ken seas,  tides,  and  tempests.  Bacon. 
To    Overcharge,    6-vur-tsha.rje'.    v.  a. 
[over  and  charge.] 

1.  To  oppress;  to  cloy;  to  surcharge. 

On  air  we  feed  in  every  instant,  and  on  meats 
but  at  times;  and  yet  the  heavy  load  of  abundance, 
wherewith  we  oppress  and  over-charge  nature,  ma- 
keth  her  to  sink  unawares  in  the  midway.    Raleigh. 

A  man  may  as  well  expect  to  grow  stronger  by 
always  eating,  as  wiser  by  always  reading.  Too 
much  over-charges  nature,  and  turns  more  into  dis- 
ease than  nourishment.  Collier. 

2.  To  load;  to  crowd  too  much. 

Our  language  is  overcharged  with  consonants. 

Pope. 

3.  To  burden. 

He  whispers  to  his  pillow, 
The  secrets  of  his  over-charged  soul.      Shakspeare. 

4.  To  rate  too  high. 

Here's  Glo'ster,  a  foe  to  citizens, 
O'er-charging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  To  fill  too  full. 

Her  heart  is  but  ohr-charg^d;  she  will  recover. 

Shakspeare. 

The  fumes  of  passion  do  as  really  intoxicate,  and 
confound  the  judging  and  discerning  faculty,  as  the 
fumes  of  drink  discompose  and  stupify  the  brain  of 
a  man  over-charged  with  it.  South. 

If  they  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas  of  all 
the  varieties  in  human  actions,  the  number  must  be 
infinite,  and  the  memory  over-charged  to  little  pur- 
pose. Locke. 

The  action  of  the  Iliad  and  iEneid.  in  themselves 
exceeding  short,  are  so  beautifully  extended  by  the 
invention  of  episodes,  that  they  make  up  an  agreea- 
ble story  sufficient  to  employ  the  memory  without 
over-charging  it.  Mdison. 

6.  To  load  with  too  great  a  charge. 

They  were 
As  cannons  over-charged  with  double  cracks. 

Shakspeare. 
Who  in  deep  mines,  for  hidden  knowledge  toils, 
Like  guns  overcharged,  breaks,  misses,  or  recoils. 

Denham. 
To  Overclo'ud,  o-vur-kloud'.  77.  a. [over 
and  cloud.]     To  cover  with  clouds. 

The  silver  empress  of  the  night, 
CPer-clouded,  glimmers  in  a  fainter  light.       Tkkel. 
To  Overcl'oy,  6-vur-kloe'.  v.a.  [over  and 
cloy.']     To  fill  beyond  satiety. 
A  scum  of  Britons  and  base  lackey  peasants; 


Whom  their  o'er-ciot/'rf  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  adventures  and  destruction.     Shaksp. 
To   Overco'me,   6-viir-kum'.  v.  a.    pret. 
/  overcame;  part.  pass,   overcome;   an- 
ciently overcor?ien,  as  in  S/ienser.  [over- 
co?nen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  subdue;  to  conquer;  to  vanquish. 

They  overcomen,  were  deprived 
Of  their  proud  beauty,  and  the  one  moiety 
Transform'd  to  fish,  for  their  bold  surquedry. 

Spenser. 
This  wretched  woman,  overcome 
Of  anguish  rather  than  of  crime  hath  been. 

Spenser. 

Of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he 

brought  in  bondage.  2  Peter. 

Fire  by  thicker  air  overcome, 
And  downward  fore'd  in  earth's  capacious  womb, 
Alters  its  particles;  is  fire  no  more.  Prior. 

2.  To  surmount. 

Miranda  is  a  constant  relief  to  poor  people  in 
their  misfortunes  and  accidents;  there  are  sometimes 
little  misfortunes  that  happen  to  them,  which  of 
themselves  they  could  never  be  able  to  overcome. 

Law. 

3.  To  overflow;  to  surcharge. 

Tu'  unfallow'd  glebe 
Yearly  overcomes  the  granaries  with  stores-  Philips. 

4.  To  come  over  or  upon;  to  invade  sud- 
denly.    Not  in  use. 

Can't  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder?  Shakspeare 

To  Overco'iME,  6-k.ur-k.urr/.  v.  n.  To  gain 
the  superiority. 

That  thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings, 
and  mightest  overcome  when  thou  art  judged. 

Rom  «»is. 
Overoo'mer,  6-vu.r-kum'mur.  n.  s.  [from 
the  verb.]     He  who  overcomes. 

To  Overcou'nt,  o-vdr-koint'.  v.a.  [over 
and  count.]  To  rate  above  the  true 
value. 

Thou  know'st  how  much 
We  do  overcount  thee.  Shakspeare. 

To  Overco'ver,  6-vur-kuv'ur.  v.  a.  [over 
and  cover.]     To  cover  completely. 

Shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel  house, 
O'er-cot'er'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks  and  yellow  chapless  skulls. 

Shakspeare- 
To   Overcro'w,   6-vur-kro'.    v.  a.  [over 
and  crow.]     To  crow  as  in  triumph. 

A  base  varlet,  that  being  but  of  late  grown  out 
of  the  dunghill,  beginneth  now  to  ovcr-croxo  so  high 
mountains,  and  make  himself  the  great  protector  of 
all  out-laws.  Spenser. 

To  Overdo',  6-vur-d66'.  v.a.  [over  and 
do.]     To  do  more  than  enough. 

Any  thing  so  over-done  is  from  the  purpose  of 
playing;  whose  end  is  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture. Shakspeare. 

Nature,  so  intent  upon  finishing  her  work,  much 
oftener  over-does  than  under-does.  You  shall  hear 
of  twenty  animals  with  two  heads,  for  one  that  hath 
none.  Grew. 

When  the  meat  is  over-done,  lay  the  fault  upon 
your  lady  who  hurried  you.  Swift. 

To  Overdre'ss,  6-vur-dres'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  dress.]     To  adorn  lavishly. 

In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot; 
But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair, 
Nor  over-dress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare.         Pope. 
To  Overdri've,  6-vur-drive'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  drive.]     To  drive  too  hard,  or  be- 
yond strength. 

The  flocks  and  herds  with  young,  if  men  should 
over-drive  one  day,  all  will  die.  Genesis. 


To  Overe'ye,  6-vur-i'.  v.a.  [overzxid  eye.] 

1.  To  superintend. 

2.  To  observe,  to  remark. 

I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
Lest  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion.       Shaksjnare. 
To  Overe'mpty,  6-vur-em'te.  v.  a.  [over 
and  e?nfity.]     To  make  too  empty. 

The  women  would  be  loth  to  come  behind  the 

fashion  in  newfangledness  of  the  manner,  if  not  in 

costliness  of  the  matter,  which  might  over-empty 

their  husbands'  purses.  Carew. 

O'verfal,  o'vftr-f&ll.406   n.  s.     [over  and 

fall.]  Cataract. 

Tostatus  addeth,  that  those  which  dwell  near 
those  falls  of  water,  are  deaf  from  their  infancy, 
like  those  that  dwell  near  the  oeer/a/soi'Nilus. 

Raleigh. 
To  Overflo'at,  6-vur-flote'.  v.  n.  [over 
audjloat.]  To  swim;  to  float. 

The  town  is  fill'd  with  slaughter,  and  o'er-floats, 
With  a  red  deluge,  their  increasing  moats.  Dryden. 
Jo  Overflo'w,  6-vur-flo'.  v.  n.  [over  and 
Jloiv.] 

1.  To  be  fuller  than  the  brim  can  hold. 

While  our  strong  walls  secure  us  from  the  foe, 
Ere  yet  with  blood  our  ditches  overflow.       Dryden. 

Had  I  the  same  consciousness  that  I  saw  Noah's 
flood,  as  that  I  saw  the  over-flowing  of  the  Thames 
last  winter,  I  could  not  doubt,  that  I  who  saw  the 
Thames  over-flowed,  and  viewed  the  flood  at  the 
general  deluge,  was  the  same  self.  Locke. 

2.  To  exuberate;  to  abound. 

A  very  ungrateful  return  to  the  Author  of  all  wc 
enjoy,  but  such  as  an  over-flowing  plenty  too  much 
inclines  men  to  make.  Rogers- 

To  Overflo'w,  6-vur-flo'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  fill  beyond  the  brim. 

Suppose  thyself  in  as  great  a  sadness  as  ever  did 
load  thy  spirit,  would'st  thou  not  bear  it  cheerfully 
if  thou  wert  sure  that  some  excellent  fortune  would 
relieve  and  recompense  thee  so  as  to  over-flow  all 
thy  hopes?  Taylor. 

New  milk  that  all  the  winter  never  fails, 
And  all  the  summer  over-flows  the  pails.      Dryden. 

2.  To  deluge;   to  drown;   to  overrun;   to 
overpower. 

The  Scythians,  at  such  time  as  the  northern  na- 
tions over-flowed  all  Christendom,  came  down  to  the 
sea-coast.  Spenser. 

Clanius  over-flowed  th'  unhappy  coast.     Dryden. 

Do  not  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  make  yearly  in- 
undations in  our  days,  as  they  have  formerly  done? 
And  are  not  the  countries  so  ever-flown  still  situate 
between  the  tropicks?  Bentley. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  the  earth  was 
made,  it  was  over  flowed  and  destroyed  in  a  deluge 
of  water,  that  overspread  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  east  to  west. 

Burnet. 

Thus  oft  my  mariners  are  shewn, 
Earl  Godwin's  castles  over-jlown.  Sioift. 

O'verflow,  6'vur-fi6.4S>2  n.  s.   [over  and 
Jiow.]    Inundation;   more  than  fulness; 
such  a  quantity  as  runs  over;  exube- 
rance. 

Did  he  break  out  into  tears? 
— In  great  measure — 
— A  kind  overflow  of  kindness.  Shakspeare. 

Where  there  are  great  over-flows  in  fens,  the 
drowning  of  them  in  winter  maketb  the  summer  fol- 
lowing more  fruitful;  for  that  it  keepeth  the  ground 
warm.  Bacon. 

It  requires  pains  to  find  the  coherence  of  ab- 
struse writings:  so  thatit  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  have,  with  many,  passed  for  dis- 
jointed pious  discourses,  full  of  warmth  and  zeal 
and  over-flows  of  light,  rather  than  for  calm,  strong, 
coherent  reasonings  all  through.  Locke. 

After  every  ovcr-floio  of  the  Nile,  there  ivas  not 
always  a  mensuration.  Jlrbuthnot. 
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The  expression  may  be  ascribed  to  an  over-flow 
ef  gratitude  iu  the  general  disposition  of  Ulysses. 

Broome. 
Overflo'wing,  6-vur-flo'lng.  n.  .?.  [from 
overflow.']   Exuberance;  copiousness. 
When  men  are  young,  they  might  vent  the  over- 
flowings of  their  fancy  that  way.  Denham. 
\\  hen  the  over-Jlowings  of  ungodliness  make  us 
afraid,  the  ministers  of  religion  cannot  belter  dis- 
charge their  duty  of  opposing  it.  Rogers. 

Overflo'wingly,  6-vur-fl6'ing-le.  adv. 
[from  overflowing.]  Exuberantly;  in 
great  abundance.  Not  elegant  nor  in 
use. 

Nor  was  it  his  indigence  that  forced  him  to  make 
the  world;  but  his  goodness  pressed  him  to  impart 
the  goods  which  he  so  over-Jioicingly  abounds  with. 

Boyle. 

To  Overfly',  6-vur-flf.  v.  a.   [over  and 
fly.]  To  cross  by  (light. 

A  sailing  kite 
Can  scarce  o'er-fly  them  in  a  day  and  night  Dryd. 
O v E  ufo'hvvard n ess,  6-  vur-for' w ard-nes. 
n.  s.  [over  and  furwardn ess.]  Too  great 
quickness;  too  great  readiness. 

By  an  over-forwardness  in  courts  to  give  counte- 
nance to  frivolous  exceptions,  though  they  make 
nothing  to  the  true  merit  of  the  cause,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  causes  are  not  determined  according  to 
their  merits.  Hale. 

To  Overfrf/ight,  6-vur-frate'.  v.  a.  ptet. 

overfreighted;  part,  overfraught.    [over 

and  freight.]    To  load  too    heavily;   to 

fill  with  too  great  quantity. 

A   boat  over-freighted  with   people,    in   rowing 

down  the  river,  was,  by  the  extreme  weather,  sunk. 

Carew. 
Grief,  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o' er- fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break. 

Shakspeare. 
Sorrow  has  so  o'er-fraught 
This  sinking  barque,  I  shall  not  live  to  shew 
How  I  abhor  my  first  rash  crime.  Denham. 

To  Overge't,  6-vur-get'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
get.]  To  reach;  to  come  up  with. 

With  six  hours  hard  riding,  through  so  wild 
places,  as  it  was  rather  the  cunning  of  my  horse 
sometimes,  than  of  myself,  so  rightly  to  hit  the 
way,  I  over-got  them  a  little  before  night.  Sidney. 
To  Overgla'nce,  6-vur-glanse'.  v.  a. 
[over   and   glance.]     To    look    hastily 
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1  have,  but  with  a  cursory  eye, 
O'er-glunc'd  the  articles.  Shakspeare. 

To  Overgo',  6-vur-go'.  v.  a.  [over  and 

l.  To  surpass;  to  excel. 

Thinking  it  beyond  the  degree  of  humanity  to 
have  a  wit  so  far  over-going  his  age,  and  such  dread- 
ful terror  proceed  from  so  excellent  beauty.  Sidney. 

Great  nature  hath  laid  down  at  last, 
That  mighty  birth  wherewith  so  long  she  went, 
And  over-went  the  times  of  ages  past, 
1 1  ere  to  lye  in  upon  our  soft  content.  Daniel. 

1.  To  cover.  Obsolete. 

All  which,  my  thoughts  say,  they  shall  never  do, 
But  rather,  that  the  earth  shall  overgo 
Some  one  at  least.  Chapman. 

To  Overgo'rgr,  6-vur-g6rje.  v.  a.  [over 
and  gorge."]  To  gorge  too  much. 

Art  thou  grown  great, 
And  liVe  ambitious  Sylla,  ovcrgorg'd?    Shakspeare. 

Overgrf.  at,  6-vilr-grate'.  adj.  [operand 
great.]  Too  great. 

Though  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon  an 

unusual   stress  ought  to  be  avoided:  yet  this  must 

noi  run  it,  by  an  over-peat  shyness  of  difficulties 

uito  a  lazy  sauntring  about  obvious  things.     Locke'. 
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To  Ovrrgro'w,  6-vur-gro'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  grow.] 

1.  To  cover  with  growth. 

Roof  and  floor,  and  walls  were  all  of  gold, 
But  over-grown  with  dust  and  old  decay, 
And  hid  in  darkness  that  none  could  behold 
The  hue  thereof.  Spenser. 

The  woods  and  desart  caves, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  overgrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn.  Milton. 

2.  To  rise  above. 

If  the  binds  be  very  strong  and  much  over-grow 

the  poles,  some  advise  to  strike  off  their  heads  with 

a  long  switch.  Mortimer. 

To  Overgro'w,    6-vur-gro'.   v.  n.     To 

grow  beyond  the  fit  or  natural  size. 

One  part  of  his  army,  with  incredible  labour,  cut 

a  way  through  the  thick  and  over-grown  woods,  and 

so  came  to  Solyman.  Knolles. 

A  huge  over-grown  ox  was  grazing  in  a  meadow. 

VEstrange. 
Him  for  a  happy  man  I  own, 
Whose  fortune  is  not  over-grown.  Sioift, 

Overgro'wth,  6'vur-gro;//.  n.  s.  [over 
and  growth.]  Exuberant  growth. 

The  over-groivth  of  some  complexion, 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason. 

Shakspeare. 

The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in  an  invention, 
doth  cause  sometimes  a  wonderful  over-groiolh  in 
riches.  Bacon. 

Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  over-growth,  as  in-mate  guests, 
Too  numerous.  Milton. 

To  Overha'le,  6-vur-ha.wl'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  hale.] 

1 .  To  spread  over. 

The  welked  Phcebus  gan  availe 
His  weary  wain,  and  now  the  frosty  night 
Her  mantle  black  thro'  heaven  gan  over-hale. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  examine  over  again:  as,  he  over- 
haled  my  account. 

To  Overha'ng,  6-vur-hang'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  hang.]  To  jut  over;  to  impend 
over. 

Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect, 
Let  the  brow  overwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
CPer-hang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base.     Shaksp. 

Hide  me,  ye  forests,  in  your  closest  bow'rs, 
Where  flows  the  murm'ring  brook,  inviting  dreams, 
Where  bordering  hazle  over-hangs  the  streams. 

Gay. 

If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over- 
hangs the  sea,  it  is  preferable  to  an  assembly.  Pope. 
To  Overha'ng,  6-vur-hang'.  v.  n.  To  jut 
over. 

The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  over-hung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb.  Milton. 

To  Overha'rden,  6-vur-har'd'n.  v.  a. 
[over  and  harden.]  To  make  too  hard. 

By  laying  it  in  the  air,  it  has  acquired  such  a 
hardness,  that  it  was  brittle,  like  over-hardened 
steel.  Boyle. 

Overhf/ad,  6-vur-hed'.  adv.  [over  and 
head.]  Aloft;  in  the  zenith;  above;  in 
the  ceiling. 

Over-head  the  moon 
Sits  arbitrcss.  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
Wheels  her  pale  course.  Milton. 

The  four  stars  over-head  represent  the  four  chil- 
dren .  Jlddison  ■ 
To  Ovehhe'ar,  6-vui-here'.  v.  a.    [over 
and  hear.]    To  hear  those  who  do  not 
mean  to  be  heard. 

1  am  invisible, 
And  1  will  over-hear  their  conference.     Shakvjieare- 
They  had  a  full  sight  of  the  infanta  at  a  mask 
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dancing,  having  over-heard  two  gentlemen  who  were 
tending  toward,,  that  sight,  after  whom  they  press- 
ed. Wollon. 

That  such  an  e.^my  wc  have  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  bj  I  lee  inform 'd  I  learn, 
And  from  the  parting  angel  over-lnard.        Milton. 

They  were  so  loud  in  their  discourse,  that  a 
blackberry  from  the  next  hedge  over-heard  them. 

L1  Estrange. 
The  nurse, 
Though  not  the  words,  the  murmurs  over-heard. 

Dryden. 

The  witness  over-hearing  the  word  pillory  repeat- 
ed, slunk  away  privately.  Jlddison 
To  Overhe'at,  6-vui-hete'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  heat.]  To  heat  too  much. 

Pleas'd  with  the  form  and  coolness  of  the  place, 
And  over-heated  by  the  morning  <  :ace.       Jlddison. 

It  must  be  done  upon  the  rece  p     if  the  wound, 

before  the  patient's  spirit  be  over-htaied  with  pain 

or  fever.  Wiseman. 

To   Overhe'nd,   6 vur-hend'.  v. a.  [over 

and  hend.]  To  overtake;  to  reach. 

Als  his  fair  leman  flying  through  a  brook, 
He  over-htal  nought  moved  with  her  piteous  look. 

Spenser. 
To  Overjo'y,  6-vur-joe'.  v.  a.   [over  and 
joy.]  To  transport;  to  ravish. 

He  that  puts  his  confidence  in  God  only,  is  nei- 
ther over-joyed  in  any  great  good  things  of  this  life, 
nor  sorrowful  for  a  little  thing.  Taylor. 

The  bishop,  partly  astonished  and  partly  over- 
joyed with  these  speeches,  was  struck  into  a  sad  si- 
lence for  a  time.  Hayxoard. 

This  love-sick  virgin  over-joyed  to  find 
The  boy  alone  still  follow'd  him  behind.    Jlddison. 
Overjo'y,  6'vur-joe.  n.  s.  Transport;  ec- 
stacy. 

The  mutual  confidence  that  my  mind  hath  had, 
Makes  me  the  holder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms;  such  as  my  wit  affords, 
And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister        Shakspeare. 
To  OvERLA'BOUR,6-vir-la'bur.  v. a.  [over 
and  labour.]  To  take  too  much  pains  on 
any  thing;  to  harass  with  toil. 

She  without  noise  will  over-see 
His  children  and  his  family; 
And  order  all  things  till  he  come, 
Sweaty  and  over-labour' d  home.  Dryden. 

To  Overla'de,  6-vur-!ade'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  lade.]  To  overburden. 

Thus  to  throng  and  over-lade  a  soul 
With  love,  and  then  to  have  a  room  for  fear, 

That  shall  all  that  controul, 
What  is  it  but  to  rear 
Our  passions  and  our  hopes  on  high, 

That  thence  they  may  descry 
The  noblest  way  how  to  despair  and  die?  Suckling. 

Overla'rge,  6-vur-larje'.  adj.  [over  and 
large.]  Larger  than  enough. 

Our  attainments  cannot  be  over-large,  and  yet 
we  manage  a  narrow  fortune  very  unthriftily- 

Collie- 

Overla'shingly,  6-vur-lash'ing-le.  adv. 
[over  and  lemh.]  With  exaggeration.  A 
mean  ivord,  nosv  obsolete. 

Although  I  be  far  from  their  opinion  who  write 
too  overlashingly,  that  the  Arabian  tongue  is  in  use 
in  two  third  parts  of  the  inhabited  world,  yet  1  find 
that  it  cxtendeth  where  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is 
professed.  Brerewood. 

To  Overla'y,  6-vur-la'.   v.  a.  [over  and 

lay.] 
I.  To  oppress   by   too   much  weight  or 

power. 

Some  commons  are  barren,  the  nature  is  such, 
And  some  over-taycth  the  commons  too  much. 

Tvsser. 

Not  only  that  mercy  which  kecpeth  from  beinj 
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over-laid  and  opprest,  but  mercy  which  saveth  from 
being  touched  with  grievous  miseries.  Hooker. 

When  any  country  is  over-laid  by  the  multitude 
which  live  upon  it,  there  is  a  natural  necessity  com- 
pelling it  to  disburthen  itself  and  lay  the  load  upon 
others.  Raleigh. 

We  praise  the  things  we  hear  with  much  more 
willingness  than  those  we  see;  because  we  envy  the 
present,  and  reverence  the  past;  thinking  ourselves 
instructed  by  the  one,  and  over-laid  by  the  other. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Good  laws  had  been  antiquated  by  the  course  of 
time,  or  over-laid  by  the  corruption  of  manners. 

King  Charles. 

Our  sins  have  over-laid  our  hopes.  King  Charles. 

The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid, 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  over-laid.         Dryden. 

2.  To  smother  with  too  much  or  too  close 
covering. 

Nor  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 
Like  mothers,  which  their  infants  over-lay.  Milton. 
The  new-born  babes  by  nurses  over-laid.    Dryd. 

3.  To  smother;  to  crush;  to  overwhelm. 

They  quickly  stifled  and  over-laid  those  infant 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue,  sown  by  God  in  their 
hearts;  so  that  they  brought  a  voluntary  darkness 
and  stupidity  upon  their  minds.  South. 

The  gods  have  made  your  noble  mind  for  me, 
And  her  insipid  soul  for  Ptolemy; 
A  heavy  lump  of  earth  without  desire, 
A  heap  of  ashes  that  o'er-lays  your  fire.       Dryden. 

The  stars,  no  longer  over-laid  with  weight, 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mass, 
And  upward  shoot.  Dryden. 

Season  the  passions  of  a  child  with  devotion, 
which  seldom  dies;  though  it  may  seem  extinguish- 
ed for  a  while,  it  breaks  out  as  soon  as  misfortunes 
have  brought  the  man  to  himself.  The  fire  may  be 
covered  and  over-laid,  but  cannot  be  entirely 
quenched  and  smothered.  Jiddison. 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  those 
who  trust  to  the  fund  of  their  own  reason,  advanced 
but  not  over-laid  by  commerce  with  books.     Swift. 

4.  To  cloud;  to  overcast. 

Phoebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint, 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  over-lay.  Spenser. 

5.  To  cover  superficially. 

The  over-laying  of  their  chapiters  was  of  silver, 
and  all  the  pillars  were  filleted  with  silver.  Exodus. 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  fraui'd 
Of  cedar,  over-laid  with  gold.  Milton. 

6.  To  join  by  something  laid  over. 

Thou  us  impower'd 
To  fortify  thus  far,  and  overlay, 
With  this  portentous  bridge,  the  dark  abyss.    Milt. 
?'o  Ovekle'ap,   6-vur-lepe'.    v.  a.   [over 
and  leap.]  To  pass  by  a  jump. 

A  step 
On  which  I  must  fall  down  or  else  o^er-leap, 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.  Shakspeare. 

In  vain  did  nature's  wise  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land; 
If  daring  ships  and  men  profane 
Th'  eternal  fences  over-leap, 
And  pass  at  will  the  boundless  deep.  Dryden. 

O'verleather,  6-vur-le«7r'ur.  n.  s.  [over 
and  leather^]  The  part  of  the  shoe  that 
covers  the  foot. 

I  have  sometimes  more  feet  than  shoes;  or  such 
shoesas  my  toes  look  through  the  over-leather.  Shak. 

Overli'ght,  6-vi\r-lite'.  n.  s.  [over  and 
light.]  Too  strong  light. 

An  over-light  maketh  the  eyes  dark,  insomuch  as 
perpetual  looking  against  the  sun  would  cause 
blindness.  Bacon. 
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To  Overu've,     6-vtir-liv'.    v.  a.   [ov 
and  live.']  To  live  longer  than  another; 
to  survive;  to  outlive. 

Musidorus,  who  shewed  a  mind  not  to  over-live 
Pyrocles,  prevailed.  Sidney. 

He  concludes  in  hearty  prayers, 


That  your  attempts  may  over-live  the  hazard 

And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite.    Shakspeare. 

They  over-lived  that  envy,  and  had  their  pardons 

afterwards.  Ilayward. 

To  Overli've,  6-vur-liv'.  "v-  n.    To  live 

too  long. 

Why  do  I  over-live? 

Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 

To  deathless  pain?  Milton. 

Overli'ver,    6-vu.r-liv'fir.    n.   s.    [from 

overlive.]    Surviver;    that  which  lives 

longest. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  to  continue  for  both  the 
kings'  lives,  and  the  over-liver  of  them.        Bacon. 
To  Overlo'ad,    6-vur-lode'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  load.]  To  burden  with  too  much. 

The  memory  of  youth  is  charged  and  over-loaded, 
and  all  they  learn  is  mere  jargon.  Felton. 

Men  over-loaded  with  a  large  estate 
May  spill  their  treasure  in  a  nice  conceit; 
The  rich  may  be  polite,  but  oh!  'tis  sad, 
To  say  you're  curious  when  we  swear  you're  mad. 

Young. 
Overlo'ng,   6  vur-long'.  adj.   [over  and 
long.]  Too  long. 

I  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  oratory,  in  mak- 
ing my  periods  and  parentheses  over-long.      Boyle. 
'To  Overlo'ok,   6-vdr-166k'.  v.  a.   [over 
and  look.] 

1.  To  view  from  a  higher  place. 

The  pile  o'er-look^d  the  town,  and  drew  the  sight, 
Surpris'd  at  once  with  rev'rence  and  delight.  Dryd. 

1  will  do  it  with  the  same  respect  to  him,  as  if  he 
were  alive,  and  over-looking  my  paper  while  I  write. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  view  fully;  to  peruse. 

Wou'd  I  had  o^er-look^d  the  letter.     Shakspeare. 

3.  To  superintend;  to  oversee. 

He  was  present  in  person  to  over-look  the  magis- 
trates, and  to  overawe  those  subjects  with  the  terror 
of  his  sword.  Spenser. 

In  the  greater  out-parishes  many  of  the  poor  pa- 
rishioners through  neglect  do  perish,  for  want  of 
some  heedful  eye  to  over-look  them.  Graunt. 

To  review. 

The  time  and  care  that  are  required, 
To  over-look  and  file,  and  polish  well, 
Fright  poets  from  that  necessary  toil.    Roscommon. 

5.  To  pass  by  indulgently. 

This  part  of  good-nature  which  consists  in  the 
pardoning  and  over-looking  of  faults,  is  to  be  exer- 
cised only  in  doing  ourselves  justice  in  the  ordiuary 
commerce  of  life.  Addison. 

In  vain  do  we  hope  that  God  will  over-look  such 
high  contradiction  of  sinners,  and  pardon  offences 
committed  against  the  plain   convictions  of  con- 
science. 
»•  To  neglect;  to  slight. 

Of  the  two  relations,  Christ  over-looked  the 
meaner,  and  denominated  them  solely  from  the 
more  honourable.  South. 

To  over-look  the  entertainment  before  him,  and 
languish  for  that  which  lies  out  of  the  way,  is  sickly 
and  servile.  Collier. 

The  suffrage  of  our  poet  laureat  should  not  be 
over-looked.  Jiddison. 

Religious  fear,  when  produced  by  just  apprehen- 
sions of  a  divine  power,  naturally  over-looks  all  hu- 
man greatness  that  stands  in  competition  with  it, 
and  extinguishes  every  other  terror.  Jiddison. 

The  happiest  of  mankind,  over-looking  those 
solid  blessings  which  they  already  have,  set  their 
hearts  upon  somewhat  they  want.  Jltterbury. 

They  over-look  truth  in  the  judgment  they  pass 
on  adversity  and  prosperity.  The  temptations  that 
attend  the  former  they  can  easily  see,  and  dread  at 
a  distance;  but  they  have  no  apprehensions  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  the  latter.       Jltterbury. 

Overl'ooker,  6-vur-166k  fir.  n.  s.  [over 
and  look.] 
The  original  word  signifies  an  over-looker,  or  one 


who  stands  higher  than  his  fellows  and  overlooks 

Watts. 
same 
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them. 
O'verloop,    o'vur-loop. 
with  orlop.. 

In  extremity  we  carry  our  ordnance  better  than 
we  were  wont,  because  our  nether  over-loops  are 
raised  commonly  from  the  water;  to  wit,  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  port  and  the  sea.        Raleigh. 
Overma'sted,  6-vQr-mast'ed.  adj.  [over 
and  mast.]  Having  too  much  mast. 
Cloanthus  better  mann'd,  pursued  him  fast, 
But  his  o'er-masted  galley  checked  his  haste.  Dryd. 
To    Overmaster,  o-vfir-m&s'tur.    v.  a. 
[over  and  master.]    To  subdue;  to  go- 
vern. 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-master  it  as  you  may.  Shakspeare. 

So  sleeps  a  pilot,  whose  poor  bark  is  prest 
With  many  a  merciless  o'er-musfring  wave. 

Crashaw  ■ 
They  are  over-mastered  with  a  score  of  drunkards, 
the  only  soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  comply 
with  all  rapines  and  violences.  Milton. 

To  Overma'tch,  6-vur-matsh'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  match.]  To  be  too  powerful;  to 
conquer;  to  oppress  by  superiour  force. 

I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves. 

Shakspeare. 
Sir  William  Lucy,  with  me 
Set  from  our  o^er-matcK'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

"  Shakspeare. 
Assist,  lest  I  who  erst 
Thought  non&my  equal,  now  be  over-match' 'd. 

Paradise  Regained. 

How  great  soever  our  curiosity  be,  our  excess  is 

greater,  and  does  not  only  over-match,  but  supplant 

it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

He  from  that  length  of  time  dire  omens  drew, 
Of  English  over-match' 'd,  and  Dutch  too  strong, 
Who  never  fought  three  days  but  to  pursue.    Dryd. 

It  moves  our  wonder,  that  a  foreign  guest 
Should  over-match  the  most,  and  match  the  best. 

Dryden. 

Overma'tch,  6'vur-ma.tsh.  n.  s.  [over  and 
match.]  One  of  superiour  powers;  one 
not  to  be  overcome. 

Spain  is  no  over-match  for  England,  by  that 
which  leadeth  all  men;  that  is,  experience  and  rea- 
son. Bacon. 

Eve  was  his  over-match,  who  self-deceiv'd 
And  rash,  before-hand  had  no  better  weigh'd 
The  strength  he  was  to  cope  with  or  his  own.  Milt. 

In  a  little  time  there  will  scarce  be  a  woman  of 
quality  in  Great  Britain,  who  would  not  be  an  over- 
match for  an  Irish  priest.  Jiddison. 

Overmea'sure,  6-viir-mezh'uie.  n.  s. 
[over  and  measure.]  Something  given 
over  the  clue  measure. 

To  Overmi'x,  6-vfir-miks'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
mix.]  To  mix  with  too  much. 
Those  things  these  parts  o'er-rule,  no  joys  shall 
know, 
Or  little  measure  over-mixt  with  woe.  Creech. 

Overmo'st,  6-vur-most'.  adj.  [over  and 
most,]  Highest;  over  the  rest  in  autho- 
rity. Ainsivorth. 

Overmu'ch,  o-v&r-mutsh'.  adj.  [over  and 
much.]  Too  much;  more  than  enough- 
It  was  the  custom  of  those  former  ages,  in  their 
over-much  gratitude,  to  advance  the  first  authors  of 
any  useful  discovery  among  the  number  of  their 
gods.  Wilkins. 

An  over-much  use  of  salt,  besides  that  it  occasions 
thirst  and  over-much  drinking,  has  other  ill  effects. 

Locke. 

Overmu'ch,  6-vfir-mutsh'.  adv.  In  too 
great  a  degree. 
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The  fault  which  we  find  in  them  is,  that  they 
over-much  nlnidge  the  church  of  her  power  in  these 
things.  Whereupon  they  re-charge  us,  as  if  in  these 
things  we  gave  the  church  a  liberty  which  hath  no 
limits  or  bounds.  Hooker. 

Perhaps 
I  also  erred,  in  over-much  admiring 
What  seem'd  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  thought 
No  evil  durst  attempt  thee.  Milton. 

Deject  not  then  so  over-much  thyself, 
Who  hast  of  sorrow  thy  full  load  besides.     Milton. 
Overmu'ch,    6-vur-miitsh'.   n.  s.     More 
than  enough. 

By  attributing  over-much  to  things 
Less  excellent,  as  thou  thyself  pcrceiv'st.     Milton. 

With  respect  to  the  blessings  ihc  world  enjoys, 
even  good  men  may  ascribe  over-much  to  themselves. 

Grew. 
Overml'chness,  6-vur-mut  sh'nes.    n.  s. 
[from  overmuch.]  Exuberance;  super- 
abundance.    A  word  not  used  nor  ele- 
gant. 

There  are  words  that  do  as  much  raise  a  style,  as 

others  can  depress  it;  superlation  and  overmitchness 

amplifies.    It  may  be  above  faith,  but  not  above  a 

mean.  Ben.  Jonson. 

To  Ovekna'me,  6-vur-name'.  v.  a.  \_over 

and  name.]  To  name  in  a  series. 

Over-name  them;  and  as  thou  namest  them,  1 
will  describe  them.  Shaksp. 

Overxi'ght,  6-vur-nite'.  n.  s.  [over  and 
night.  This  seems  to  be  used  by  Shaks- 
fieare  as  a  noun,  but  by  Addison  more 
properly,  as  I  have  before  placed  it,  as 
a  noun  with  a  preposition. ~|  Night  be- 
fore bedtime. 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en.  Shaksp. 

Will  confesses,  that  for  half  his  life  his  head 
ached  every  morning  with  reading  men  over-night. 

Addison. 

To  Overo'ffice,  6-vur-of'f is.  v.  a.  [over 
and  office.]  To  lord  by  virtue  of  an  of- 
fice. 

This  might  be  the  fate  of  a  politician  which  this 
ass  over-offices.  Shaksp. 

Overoffi'cious,  6-vur-6f-f ish'us.  adj. 
[over  and  officious.']  Too  busy;  too  im- 
portunate. 

This  is  an  over-officious  truth,  and  is  always  at  a 
man's  heels;  so  that  if  he  looks  about  him,  he  must 
take  notice  of  it.  Collier. 

To  Overpa'ss,  6-vur-pas'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
pass.] 

1.  To  cross. 

I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank, 
Which  I  must  needs  overpass, 
W  hen  on  a  sudden  Torrisraond  appear'd, 
Gave  me  his  hand,  and  led  me  lightly  o'er.  Dryden. 

What  have  my  Scyllas  and  my  Syrtes  done, 
When  these  they  over-pass,  and  those  they  shun? 

Dryden. 

2.  To  overlook;  to  pass  with  disregard. 

The  complaint  about  psalms  and  hymns  might  as 
well  be  ever-past  without  any  answer,  as  it  is  with- 
out any  cause  brought  forth.  Hooker. 

I  read  the  satire  thou  entitlest  first, 
And  laid  aside  the  rest,  and  over-past, 
And  swore,  I  thought  the  writer  was  accurst, 
That  his  first  satire  had  not  been  his  last.  Hairing. 

Remember  that  Pellean  conqueror, 
A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  east 
He  slightly  view'd,  and  slightly  over-pass'd.  Milton. 

3.  1  o  omit  in  a  reckoning. 

Arithmetical  progression  demonstrates  how  fast 
mankind  would  increase,  over-passing  as  miraculous, 
though  indeed  natural,  that  example  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  were  multiplied  in  two  hundred  and  fifteen 


years,  from  seventy  to  sixty  thousand  able  men. 

Raleigh. 

4.  To  omit;  not  to  receive;  not  to  com- 
prise. 

If  the  grace  of  him  which  saveth  over-pass  some, 
so  that  the  prayer  of  the  church  for  them  be  not  re- 
ceived, this  we  may  leave  to  the  hidden  judgments 
of  righteousness .  Hooker. 

Over pa'st,  6-vur-pa.st'.  part.  adj.  [from 
overpass.]  Gone;  past. 

What  can'st  thou  swear  by  now? — 
— By  time  to  come. — 
— That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  o'er-past. 

Shaksp. 

To  Overpa'y,  6-vur-pa'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
pai/.]   To  regard  beyond  the  price. 

Take  this  purse  of  gold, 
And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again, 
When  I  have  found  it.  Shaksp. 

You  have  yourself  your  kindness  over-paid, 
He  ceases  to  oblige  who  can  upbraid.  Dryden. 

Wilt  thou  with  pleasure  hear  thy  lover's  strains, 
And  with  one  heav'nly  smile  o'er-pay  his  pains? 

Prior. 

To  O  verpe'rch,  6-vur-peTtsh'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  perch.]  To  fly  over. 
With  love's  light  wings  I  did  o'er-perch  these 
walls, 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out.  Shaksp. 

To  Overpe'er,  6-vur-pere'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  peer.]  To  overlook;  to  hover  above. 
Out  of  use. 

The  ocean  over-peering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste, 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears  your  officers.  Shaksp. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Do  over-peer  the  petty  traffickers, 
That  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence.    Shaksp. 

Mountainous  error  would  be  too  highly  heapt, 
For  truth  to  over-peer.  Shaksp. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  ax's  edge, 
Whose  top  branch  over-peer^  Jove's  spreading  tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  pow'rful  wind 

Shaksp. 

They  are  invincible  by  reason  of  the  over-peering 
mountains  that  back  the  one,  and  slender  fortifica- 
tions of  the  other  to  land-ward.  Sandys. 
O'verpi.us,  6'vut-plus.    n.   s.   [over  and 
plus.]  Surplus;  what  remains  more  than 
sufficient. 

Some  other  sinners  there  are,  from  which  that 
overplus  of  strength  in  persuasion  doth  arise.  Hooker. 

A  great  deal  too  much  of  it  was  made,  and  the 
overplus  remained  still  in  the  mortar.    L'Estrange. 

It  would  look  like  a  fable  to  report,  that  this  gen- 
tleman gives  away  all  which  is  the  overplus  of  a 
great  fortune.  Addison. 

To  Overply',  6-vur-pli'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
ply.]  To  employ  too  laboriously. 

What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask? 
The  conscience,  friend,  t'  have  lost  them  over-ply'd, 
In  liberty's  defence.  Milton. 

To  Overpo'ise,  6-vur-poize'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  poise.]  To  outweigh. 

Whether  cripples  who  have  lost  their  thighs  will 
float;  their  lungs  being  able  to  waft  up  their  bodies, 
which  are  in  others  over-poised  by  their  hinder  legs; 
we  have  not  made  experiment.  Brown. 

The  scale 
O"ler-pois"d  by  darkness,  lets  the  night  prevail; 
And  day,  that  lengthen'd  in  the  summer's  height, 
Shortens  till  winter,  and  is  lost  in  night.       Creech. 
Overpo'ise,  6-vur-poize 403    n.   s.  [from 
the  verb.]   Preponderant  weight. 

Horace,  in  his  first  and  second  book  of  odes,  was 
still  rising,  but  came  no!  to  his  meridian  till  the 
third.     After  which  his  jt  dgment  was  an  over-poise 


to  his  imagination.  He  grew  too  cautious  to  be  bold 
enough,  for  he  descended  in  his  fourth  by  slow  de- 
grees. Dryden. 

Some  over-poise  of  sway  by  turns  they  share, 
In  peace  the  people,  and  the  prince  in  war.  Dryden. 
To  Overpo'wer,  6-vur-p6u'ur.  v.  a.  [over 
and  /lower.]     To  be  predominant  over; 
to  oppress  by  superiority. 

Now  in  danger  try'd,  now  known  in  arms 
Not  to  be  over-power'1  d.  Milton. 

As  much  light  over-powers  the  eye,  so  they  who 
have  weak  eyes,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  are  wont  to  complain  of  too  much  light. 

Boyle. 

Reason  allows  none  to  be  confident,  but  him  only 
who  governs  the  world,  who  knows  all  things,  and 
can  do  all  things;  and  can  neither  be  surprised  nor 
over-powered.  South. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pompey  found  himself 
outwitted  by  Caesar;  he  broke  with  him,  over-pow- 
ered him  in  the  senate,  and  caused  many  unjust  de- 
crees to  pass  against  him.  Dryden. 

The  historians  make  these  mountains  the  stand- 
ards of  the  rise  of  the  water;  which  they  could  never 
have  been,  had  they  not  been  standing  when  it  did 
so  rise  and  over-power  the  earth.  Woodward. 

Inspiration  is,  when  such  an  over-powering  im- 
pression of  any  proposition  is  made  upon  the  mind 
by  God  himself,  that  gives  a  convincing  and  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  it. 

Watts. 

To  Overpre'ss,  6-vur-preV.  v.  a.  [over 
and  press.]  To  bear  upon  with  irresis- 
tible force;  to  overwhelm;  to  crush. 

Having  an  excellent  horse  under  him  when  he  was 
overdressed  by  some,  he  avoided  them.         Sidney. 

Michael's  arm  main  promontories  flung, 
And  over-pressed  whole  legions  weak  with  sin. 

Roscommon. 

WTien  a  prince  enters  on  a  war,  he  ought  mature- 
ly to  consider  whether  his  coffers  be  full,  his  people 
rich  by  a  long  peace  and  free  trade,  not  over-pressed 
with  many  burthensome  taxes.  Swift. 

To  Overpri'ze,  6-vur-prlze'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  prize.]  To  value  at  too  high  price. 

Parents  over-prize  their  children,  while  they  be- 
hold them  through  the  vapours  of  affection.  Wotton. 

Overra'nk,  6-vur-rank'.  adj.  [over  and 
rank.]    Too  rank. 

It  produces  over-rank  binds.  Mortimer. 

To  OvERRA'TE,6-vur-rate'.-i>.a.  [over  and 
rate.]  To  rate  at  too  much. 

While  vain  shows  and  scenes  you  over-rate, 

'Tis  to  be  fear'd, 

That  as  a  fire  the  former  house  o'er-threw, 
Machines  and  tempests  will  destroy  the  new.  Dryd. 

To  avoid  the  temptations  of  poverty,  it  concerns 
us  not  to  over-rate  the  conveniencies  of  our  station, 
and  in  estimating  the  proportion  fit  for  us,  to  fix  it 
rather  low  than  high;  for  our  desires  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  our  wants,  real  or  imaginary,  and  our 
temptations  to  our  desires.  Rogers. 

To  Overre'ach,  6-vux-reetsh'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  reach.] 

1.  To  rise  above. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas,  orer- 
reach  and  surmount  all  winds  and  clouds.    Raleigh. 

Sixteen  hundred  years  after  the  earth  was  made, 
it  was  overflowed  in  a  deluge  of  water  in  such  ex- 
cess, that  the  floods  over-reached  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est mountains.  Burnet. 

2.  To  deceive;  to  go  beyond;  to  circum- 
vent. A  sagacious  man  is  said  to  have 
a  long  reach. 

What  more  cruel  than  man,  if  he  see  himself  able 
by  fraud  to  otier-reac/i,  or  by  power  to  overbear  the 
laws  whereunto  he  should  be  subject?  Hooker. 

I  have  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun  and  dried  it,  that 
it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  over-reaching. 

Shakspeare. 
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Shame  to  be  overcome,  or  over-reached, 
Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  rais'd  unite.   Milt. 

A  man  who  had  been  matchless  held 
In  cunning,  over-reachhl  where  least  he  thought, 
To  save  his  credit,  and  for  very  spight 
Still  will  be  tempting  him  who  foils  him  still. 

Milton. 
There  is  no  pleasanter  encounter  than  a  trial  of 
skill  betwixt  sharpers  to  over-reach  one  another. 

VEslrange. 
Forbidding    oppression,    defrauding    and    over- 
reaching one  another,  perfidiousness  and  treachery. 

Tillotson. 

We  may  no  more  sue  for  them  than  we  can  tell 

a  lie,  or  swear  an  unlawful  oath,  or  over-reach  in 

their  cause,  or  be  guilty  of  any  other  transgression. 

Keltleworlh. 
Such  a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  fame, 
by  which  many  vicious  men  are  rver-reached,  and 
engaged  contrary  lo  their  natural  inclinations  in  a 
glorious  and  laudable  course  of  action.  Jiddison. 
John  had  got  an  impression  that  Lewis  was  so 
deadly  cunning  a  man,  that  he  was  afraid  to  venture 
himself  alone  with  him;  at  last  he  took  heart  of 
grace;  let  him  come  up,  quoth  he,  it  is  but  sticking 
to  my  point,  and  he  can  never  over-reach  me. 

History  of  John  Bull. 
To  Over-re'ach,  6-vur-reetsh'.  v.  n.     A 
horse  is   said   to  over-reach.,   when   he 
brings  his  hinder  feet  too  far  forward, 
and    strikes   his   toe^  against  his  fore- 
shoes.  Farrier's  Diet. 
Overre'acher,     6-vor-reetsh'ur.     n.    s. 
(_from  overreach.]  A  cheat;  a  deceiver. 
To  Over-rea'd,  6-vur-reed'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  read.]   To  peruse. 

The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the  duke; 
you  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Over-rf/d,  6-vur-red'.  v.  a.  \_over  and 
red.]   To  smear  with  red. 

Prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 
Thou  lilly-liver'd  boy.  Shaksp. 

To  Over-ri'fen,  6-vur-ri'p'n.  v.  a.  [over 
and  ri/ien.]   To  make  too  ripe. 

Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripened  corn, 
Hanging  the  head  with  Ceres'  plenteous  load? 

Shakspeare. 
To   Overro'ast,  6-vur-rost'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  roast.]  To  roast  too  much. 
'Twas  burnt  and  dried  away, 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Since  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  cholerick, 
Than  feed  us  with  such  over-roasted  flesh.    Shaksp. 

To  Overru'le,  6-vur-rool'.  v.  a.  [over 

and  rule.] 
I.  To  influence  with  predominant  power; 
to  be  superiour  in  authority. 

Which  humour  perceiving  to  over-rule  me,  I 
strave  against  it.  Sidney. 

That  which  the  church  by  her  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority shall  probably  think  and  desire  to  be  true  or 
good,  must  in  congruity  of  reason  over-rule  all  other 
inferior  arguments  whatsoever.  Hooker. 

Except  our  own  private,  and  but  probable  reso- 
lutions, be  by  the  law  of  publick  determinations 
over-ruled,  we  take  away  all  possibility  of  sociable 
life  in  the  world.  Hooker. 

What  if  they  be  such  as  will  be  over-ruled  with 
some  one,  whom  they  dare  not  displease?  Whilgift. 

His  passion  and  animosity  over-ruled  his  con- 
science. Clarendon. 

A  wise  man  shall  over-rule  his  stars,  and  have  a 
greater  influence  upon  his  own  content,  than  all  the 
constellations  and  planets  of  the  firmament.  Taylor. 

He  is  acted  by  a  passioh  which  absolutely  over- 
ruled him;  and  so  can  no  more  recover  himself,  than 
a  bowl  rolling  down  an  hill  stop  itself  in  the  midst 
of  its  career.  South 

'Tis  temerity  for  men  to  venture  their  lives  upon 
unequal  encounters;  unless  where  they  are  obliged 


by  an  overruling  impulse  of  conscience  and  duty. 

I?  Estrange. 

A  man  may,  by  the  influence  of  an  over-ruling 

planet  be  inclined  to  lust,  and  yet  by  the  force  of 

reason  overcome  that  bad  influence.  Sivift. 

2.  To  govern  with  high  authority;  to  su- 
perintend. 

Wherefore  does  he  not  now  come  forth,  and 
openly  over-rule,  as  in  other  matters  he  is  accus- 
tomed? Hayward. 

3.  To  supersede:  as,  in  law,  to  overrule  a 
plea,  is  to  reject  it  as  incompetent. 

Thirty  acres  make  a  farthing  land,  nine  farthings 
a  Cornish  acre,  and  four  Cornish  acres  a  knight's 
fee.  But  this  rule  is  over-ruled  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
quantity,  according  to  the  fruitfulness  or  barrenness 
of  the  soil.  Carew. 

To  Overru'n,  6-ver-run'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
run.] 

1.  To  harass  by  incursions;  to  ravage;  to 
rove  over  in  a  hostile  manner. 

Those  barbarous  nations  that  over-ran  the  world, 
possessed  those  dominions,  whereof  they  are  now  so 
called.  Spenser. 

Till  the  tears  she  shed, 
Like  envious  floods  o'er-rau  her  lovely  face, 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world.    Shaksp. 

They  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  over-run 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 
Great  cities  by  assault.  Milton. 

The  nine 
Their  fainting  foes  to  shameful  flight  compell'd, 
And  with  resistless  force  o'er-run  the  field.  Dryden. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  could  not  enter  this  part  of 
the  empire,  after  having  overrun  most  of  the  rest. 

Jiddison. 

A  commonwealth  may  be  over-run  by  a  powerful 
neighbour,  which  may  produce  bad  consequences 
upon  your  trade  and  liberty.  Swift. 

2.  To  outrun;  to  pass  behind. 

Pyrocles  being  come  to  sixteen,  over-run  his  age 
in  growth,  strength,  and  all  things  following  it,  that 
not  Musidorus  could  perform  any  action  on  horse  or 
foot  more  strongly,  or  deliver  (hat  strength  more 
nimbly,  or  become  the  delivery  more  gracefully,  or 
employ  all  more  virtuously.  Sidney. 

We  may  out-run 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at, 
And  lose  by  over-running:  Shakspeare. 

Ahimaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  over- 
ran Cushi.  2  Samuel. 

Galila;us  noteth,  that  if  an  open  trough,  wherein 
water  is,  be  driven  faster  than  the  water  can  follow, 
the  water  gathereth  upon  an  heap  towards  the  hin- 
der end,  where  the  motion  began;  which  he  suppo- 
seth,  holding  the  motion  of  the  earth  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  ocean;  because  the 
earth  over-runneth  the  water.  Bacon. 

3.  To  overspread;  to  cover  all  over. 

With  an  over-running  flood  he  will  make  an  ut- 
ter end  of  the  place.  Nahum. 

This  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  shews 
us  the  foot-steps  of  some  kind  of  ruin  which  hap- 
pened in  such  a  way,  that  at  the  same  time  a  gene- 
ral flood  of  waters  would  necessarily  over-run  the 
whole  earth.  Burnet. 

His  tears  defae'd  the  surface  of  the  well, 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
Cer-run  with  wrinkles,  and  deform'd  with  tears. 

Jiddison. 

4.  To  mischief  by  great  numbers;  to  pes- 
ter. 

To  flatter  foolish  men  into  a  hope  of  life  where 
there  is  none,  is  much  the  same  with  betraying 
people  into  an  opinion,  that  they  are  in  a  virtuous 
and  happy  state,  when  they  are  over-run  with  pas- 
sion, and  drowned  in  their  lusts.  V Estrange . 

Were  it  not  for  the  incessant  labours  of  this  in- 
dustrious animal,  Egypt  would  be  ever-run  with 
crocodiles.  Jiddison. 

Such  provision  made,  that  a  country  should  not 


want  springs  as  were  convenient  for  it;  nor  be  ore)-' 
run  with  them,  and  aflbrd  little  or  nothing  else;  but 
a  supply  every  where  suitable  to  the  necessities  of 
each  climate  and  region  of  the  globe.      Woodward. 

5.  To  injure  by  treading  down. 

6.  Among  printers,  to  be  obliged  to  change 
the  disposition  of  the  lines  and  words 
in  correcting,  by  reason  of  the  inser- 
tions. 

To  Overru'n,  6-vur-run'.  v.  n.  To  over- 
flow; to  be  mure  than  full. 

Though  you  have  left  me, 
Yet  still  my  soul  ohr-runs  with  fondness  towards 
you.  Smith. 

Cattle  in  inclosures  shall  always  have  fresh  pas- 
ture, that  now  is  all  trampled  and  over-run.  Spens. 
To  Overse'e,  6-vur-see'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
see.] 

1.  To  superintend;  to  overlook. 

He  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame, 
And  tutors  nouriture  to  oversee.  Spenser 

She  without  noise  will  oversee 
His  children  and  his  family.  Dryden. 

2.  To  overlook:  to  pass  by  unheeded;  to 
omit. 

I  who  resolve  to  oversee 
No  lucky  opportunity, 
Will  go  to  council  to  advise 
Which  way  t'  encounter,  or  surprise.        Hudibra!-. 

Overse'en,  6-ver- seen',  part,  [from  over- 
see.] Mistaken;  deceived. 

A  common  received  error  is  never  utterly  over- 
thrown, till  such  time  as  we  go  from  signs  unto 
causes,  and  shew  some  manifest  root  or  fountain 
thereof  common  unto  all,  whereby  it  may  clearly 
appear  how  it  hath  come  to  pass  that  so  many  have 
been  overseen.  Hooker. 

Such  overseers  as  the  overseers  of  this  building, 
would  be  so  overseen  as  to  make  that  which  is  nar- 
rower, contain  that  which  is  larger.  Holiday. 

They  rather  observed  what  he  had  done  and  suf- 
fered for  the  king  and  for  his  country,  without  far- 
ther enquiring  what  he  had  omitted  to  do,  or  been 
overseen  in  doing.  Clarendon. 

Overse'er,  6-vur-see'ur.  n.  s.[from  over- 
sec.^ 

1.  One  who  overlooks;  a  superintendent. 

There  are  in  the  world  certain  voluntary  overseers 
of  all  books,  whose  censure  would  fall  sharp  on  us. 

Hooker. 

Jehiel  and  Azariah  were  overseers  unto  Cononiah. 

Chronicles. 

To  entertain  a  guest,  with  what  a  care 
Wou'd  he  his  household  ornaments  prepare; 
Harass  his  servants,  and  as  overseer  stand, 
To  keep  them  working  with  a  threat'ning  wand. 
Clean  all  my  plate,  he  cries.  Dryden. 

2.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  pa- 
rochial provision  for  the  poor. 

The  church  wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
might  find  it  possible  to  discharge  their  duties, 
whereas  now  in  the  greater  out-parishes  many  of 
the  poorer  parishioners,  through  neglect,  do  perish 
for  want  of  some  heedful  eye  to  overlook  them. 

Graunt. 

To  Overse't,  6-vur-set'.  v.  a.  [over  and 

set.-] 
1.   lo   turn   bottom  upward;  to  throw  on 
the  basis;  to  subvert. 

The  tempests  met, 
The  sailors  masterM,  and  the  ship  overset.  Dryden. 
It  is  forced  through  the  hiatuses  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  with  such  vehemence,  that  it  puts  the  sea 
into  horrible  perturbation,  even  when  there  is  not 
the  least  breath  of  wind;  oversetting  ships  in  the 
harbours,  and  sinking  them.  Woodward. 

Would  the  confederacy  exert  itself,  as  much  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  as  they  do  for  their  defence,  we 
might  bear-  them  down  with  the  weight  of  our  ar- 
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jjiies,  and  over-set  the  whole  power  of  France. 

Jlddiaon. 

2.  To  throw  out  of  regularity. 

His  action  against  Catuline  ruined  the  consul, 
when  it  saved  the  city;  for  it  so  swelled  his  soul, 
that  ever  afterwards  it  was  apt  to  be  ovei--set  with 
vanity.  Dryden. 

To  Ovekse't,  6-vur-set'.  v.  n.  To  tall  oh" 
the  basis;  to  turn  upside  clown. 

Part  of  the  weight  will  be  under  the  axle-tree, 
which  will  so  far  counterpoise  what  is  above  it,  that 
it  mil  very  much  prevent  the  oversetting.  Mortimer. 
To  Overs iia'de,  6-vur-shade'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  shade.]  To  cover  with  any  thing 
that  causes  darkness. 

Dark  cloudy  death  o-ersluvles  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us.  Shaksp. 

No  great  and  mighty  subject  might  eclipse  or 
tvershade  the  imperial  power.  Bacon. 

If  a  wood  of  leaves  o'er  shade  the  tree, 
In  vain  the  hind  shall  vex  the  threshing  floor, 
For  empty  chaff  and  straw  will  be  thy  store.  Dryd, 

Should  we  mix  our  friendly  talk, 
Cer-shaded  in  that  fav'rite  walk; 
Both  pleas'd  with  all  wc  thought  we  wanted.  Prior. 

To   Oversha'dovv,  6-vur-shad-do.  v.  a. 
[over  and  shadow.'] 

1.  To  throw  a  shadow  over  any  thing. 

Weeds  choak  and  over-shadow  the  corn,  and  bear 
it  down,  or  starve  and  deprive  it  of  nourishment. 

Bacon. 
Death, 
Let  the  damps  of  thy  dull  breath 
Over-shadow  even  the  shade, 
And  make  darkness  self  afraid.  Crashaw. 

Darkness  must  over-shadow  all  his  bounds, 
Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days.  Milton. 

2.  To  shelter;  to  protect;  to  cover  with  su- 
periour  influence. 

My  over-shadowing  spirit  and  might,  with  thee 
I  send  along:  ride  forth,  and  bind  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds.  Milton. 

On  her  should  come 
The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
Overshadow  her.  Milton. 

To  Oversho'ot,  6-vur-shodt'.  v.  n.  [over 
and  shoot.']  To  fly  beyond  the  mark. 

Often  it  drops  or  overshoots  by  the  disproportions 
of  distance  or  application.  Collier. 

To  Oversho'ot,  6-vur-sh66t'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  shoot  beyond  the  mark. 

Every  inordinate  appetite  defeats  its  own  satis- 
faction by  over-shooting  the  mark  it  aims  at. 

Tillolson . 

2.  To  pass  swiftly  over. 

High-rais'd  on  fortune's  hill,  new  alps  he  spies, 
Overshoots  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies, 
Forgets  the  depths  between,  and  travels  with  his 
eyes.  Harte. 

3.  To  venture  too  far;  to  assert  too  much: 
with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Leave  it  to  themselves  to  consider,  whether  they 
have  in  this  point  or  not  overshoot  themselves;  which 
is  quickly  done,  even  when  our  meaning  is  most 
sincere.  Hookir. 

In  (hiding  fault  with  the  laws,  1  doubt  me,  you 
shall  much  overshoot  yourself,  and  make  me  the 
more  dislike  your  other  dislikes  of  that  government. 

Spender  on  Ireland. 

For  any  thing  that  I  can  learn  of  them,  you  have 
ever-shot  you  ckoning.  Wtiitgift. 

O'versight,  6'vu>-site.4Ba  n.  s.  [from  over 

and  sigh  .  \ 
\.  Sup<  once. 

'1  b  y  gave  the  money,  being  told,  unto  them  that 
had  tin  oversight  of  \h  >  k 

Peed  the  '  ng  the  oversight  there- 

of, not  ; ■•,  ; n t,  but  wiilingly.  1  l'ttir. 

2.  Mistake;  en  our. 


Among  so  many  huge  volumes,  as  the  infinite 
pains  of  St.  Augustine  nave  brought  forth,  what  one 
hath  gotten  greater  love,  commendation,  and  ho- 
nour, than  the  book  wherein  he  carefully  owns  Ins 
oversights  and  sincerely  condemneth  (hem?  Hooker. 

They  watch  their  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  their  adversaries  oversight.  Kettlewell. 

Not  so  his  son,  he  mark'd  this  oversight, 
And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  rigiit.  Pope. 

To  Oversi'ze,  6-vur-size'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
size.] 

1.  To  surpass  in  bulk. 

Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country,  over-size 
those  that  dwell  on  low  levels.  Sandys. 

2.  [over  and  size,  a  compost  with  which 
masons  cover  walls.]     To  plaster  over. 

He,  thus  oversized  with  coagulate  gore, 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks.  Shakspeare. 

To  Overski'p,  6-vur-skip'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
skill.] 

1.  To  pass  by  leaping. 

Presume  not,  ye  that  are  sheep,  to  make  your- 
selves guides  of  them  that  should  guide  you;  neither 
seek  ye  to  over-skip  the  fold  which  they  about  you 
have  pitched.  Hooker. 

2.  To  pass  over. 

Mark  if  to  get  them  she  o'ersfcip  the  rest, 
Mark  if  she  read  them  twice,  or  kiss  the  name. 

.Doime. 

3.  To  escape. 

When  that  hour  o'er-sfcips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me.  Shakspeare. 

Who  alone  suffer,  suffers  most  i'  th'  mind; 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufPrance  does  o'erskip, 
When  grief  hath  mates  and  bearing  fellowship. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Oversle'ep,  6-vur-sleep'.  v.  a.  [over 

and  sleefi.]  To  sleep  too  long. 
To  Oversli'p,  6-vur-slip'.  v.  a.  [operand 
sli/i.]     To   pass  undone,  unnoticed,  or 
unused;  to  neglect. 

The  carelessness  of  the  justices  in  imposing  this 
rate,  or  the  negligence  of  the  constables  in  collect- 
ing it,  or  the  backwardness  of  the  inhabitants  in 
paying  the  same,  over-slipped  the  time.  Carew. 

He  that  hath  overslipt  such  opportunities,  is  to 
bewail  and  retrieve  them  betimes.  Hammond. 

It  were  injurious  to  over-dip  a  noble  act  in  the 
duke  during  this  employment,  which  I  must  cele- 
brate above  all  his  expences.  Wotton. 
To  OvERSNo'w,6-vur-sn6'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
snow.]   To  cover  with  snow. 

These  I  wielded  while  my  bloom  was  warm, 
Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  o'ersnow'd, 
my  head.  Dryden's  JEneid. 

Overso'ld,  o-viir-sold'.  part,  [over  and 
sell]   Sold  at  too  high  a  price. 
Life  with  ease  I  can  disclaim, 
And  think  it  over-sold  to  purchase  fame.      Dryden. 
Overso'o.v,  6-vur-soon'.  adv.  [over  and 
soon  ]  Too  soon. 

The  lad  may  prove  well  enough,  if  he  over-soon 

think  not  too  well  of  himself,  and  will  bear  away 

that  he  heareth  of  his  elders.  Sidney. 

Overspe'nt,  o-vur-speut'./anV.  [over  and 

sfiend.]    Wearied;  harassed;  forespent. 

The  verb  overspend  is  not  used. 

Thestylis,  wild  thyme,  and  garlick  beats, 
For  harvesl-hinds,  o'erspent  with  toil  and  heats. 

Dryden. 

To  Ovkrsprt/ad,  6-vur-spred'.  v.  a.  [or  >■ 
r.nd  s/ircad.]  To  cover  over;  to  fill;  lo 
scatter  over. 

Whether  they  were  Spaniards,  Gauls,  Africans, 
Gothes,  or  some  other  which  did  overspread  all 
Christendom,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm.        Spenser. 


Of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  was  the  whole  can; 
overspread'  Genesis. 

Darkness  Europe's  face  did  overspread, 
From  lazy  cells,  where  superstition  bred    Denbam- 

Not  a  deluge  that  only  over-run  some  particular 
regions  but  that  overspread  the  faco  of  the  whole 
earth  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  east  to  west. 

iu 

To  Oversta'xd,  o-vwr-stiind'.  v.  a.  |  ■• 
and  stutid.]     To   stand  too  much  upon 
conditions. 

Ikr's  shall  they  be,  since  you  refuse  the  price; 
What  madman  would  o'er  stand  his  market  twice? 

Dr:, 
To  Oversta're,  6-v'ir-stai-e'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  stare.]  To  stare  wildly. 

Some  warlike  sign  must  be  used ;  either  a  slovenly 
buskin,  or  an  overslaring  frounced  head.     Jtscham. 
To  Oversto'ck,  6-vur-st6k'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  stock.]  To  fill  too  full;  to  crowd. 

Had  the  world  been  eternal,  it  must  long  ere  this 
have  been  overstocked,  and  become  too  narrow  for 
the  inhabitants.  Wilkins. 

If  raillery  had  entered  the  old  Roman  coins,  we 
should  have  been  overstocked  with  medals  of  this 
nature.  Jlddison. 

Some  bishop,  not  overstocked  with  relations,  or 
attached  to  favourites,  bestows  some  inconsiderable 
benefice.  Swift. 

Since  we  are  so  bent  upon  enlarging  our  flocks, 
it  may  be  worth  enquiring  what  we  shall  do  with 
our  wool,  in  case  Barnstaple  should  be  ever  over- 
stocked. Swift. 
To  Oversto're,  6-vur-store'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  store.]  To  store  with  too  much. 

Fishes  are  more  numerous  than  beasts  or  birds,  as 
appears  by  their  numerous  spawn;  and  if  all  these 
^.should  come  lo  maturity,  even  the  ocean  itself  would 
have  been  long  since  overslored  with  fish.  Hale. 
To  Overstra'in,  6-vur-strane'.  v.  n. 
[over  and  strain.]  To  make  too  violent 
efforts. 

Crassus  lost  himself,  his  equipage,  and  his  army, 
by  overstraining  for  the  Parthian  gold.  Collier. 
He  wished  all  painters  would  imprint  this  lesson 
deeply  in  their  memory,  that  with  overstraining  and 
earnestness  of  finishing  their  pieces,  they  often  did 
them  more  harm  than  good.  Dryden. 

To  Overstra'in,  6-vur-strane'.  v.  a.  To 
stretch  too  far. 

Confessors  were  apt  to  overstrain  their  privileges, 
in  which  St.  Cyprian  made  a  notable  stand  against 
them.  Jiyliffe. 

To  Overswa'y,  6-vur-swa.'.   v.    a.  [over 
and  sway.]  To  overrule;  to  bear  down. 
When  they  are  the  major  part  of  a  general  assem- 
bly, then  their  voices  being  more  in  number,  must 
oversway  their  judgments  who  are  fewer.     Hooker. 
Great  command  o'ersvstp  our  order.  Shakspeare. 
Some  great  and  powerful  nations  over-sioay  the 
rest.  Heytm. 

To  Overswe'll,  6-vur-swel.  v.  a.  [over 
and  swell.]  To  rise  above. 

Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'ersivell  the  cup; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.      S&aksp. 

When  his  banks  the  prince  of  rivers,  Po, 
Doth  overswell,  he  breaks  with  hideous  fall. 

Fa;  • 

O'vert,  6'vert.M*  adj.  [ouvert,  Fr.]  Op 
publick;  apparent. 

To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof, 
Without  more  certain  and  m  test, 

Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods.   .?•'(••.'• 
Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praise; 
but  there   be  secret  and  hidden  virtues  that  bring 
forth  fortune;  certain  deliveries  of  a  m 

Bacon 
My  repulse  at  Hull,  was  the  first  overt  essay  to 
be  made  how  patiently  I  could  be  ■  of  mj 

kingdoms. 
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The  design  of  their  destruction  may  hare  been 
projected  in  the  dark;  but  when  all  was  ripe,  their 
enemies  proceeded  to  so  many  overt  acts  in  the  face 
of  the  nation,  that  it  was  obvious  to  the  meanest. 

Swift. 

Whereas  human  laws  can  reach  no  farther  than 

to  restrain  the  overt  action,  religion  extends  to  the 

secret  motions  of  the  soul.  Rogers. 

To  Overta'ke,  6-vur-take'.  v.  a.  [over 

and  take.] 

1 .  To  catch  any  thing  by  pursuit;  to  come 
up  to  something  going  before. 

We  durst  not  continue  longer  so  near  her  confines 
lest  her  plagues  might  suddenly  overtake  us  before 
we  did  cease  to  be  partakers  with  her  sins.  Hooker. 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  overtaken;  and  yet  she  writes 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain.  Shakspeare. 

I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Shakspeare. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake, 
I  will  divide  the  spoil.  Exodus. 

My  soul,  more  earnestly  releas'd, 
Will  out-strip  hers,  as  bullets  flown  before 
A  later  bullet  may  overtake,  the  powder  being  more. 

Donne. 

To  thy  wishes  move  a  speedy  pace, 
Or  death  will  soon  overtake  thee  in  the  chace. 

Dry  den. 

How  must  he  tremble  for  fear  vengeance  should 
overtake  him,  before  he  has  made  his  peace  with 
God!  Rogers. 

2.  To  take  by  surprise. 

If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness. Galalians. 
If  it  fall  out,  that  through  infirmity  we  be  over- 
taken by  any  temptation,  we  must  labour  to  rise 
again,  and  turn  from  our  sin  to  God  by  new  and 
speedy  repentance.  Perkins. 
To   Overta'sk,  6-vur-task'.  v.   a.  lover 
and  task.]     To  burden  with  too  heavy 
duties  or  injunctions. 

That  office  is  performed  by  the  parts  with  diffi- 
culty, because  they  were  overtasked.  Harvey. 
To  Overta'x,  6-vur  taks'.  v.  a.  [over  and 

tax.]  To  tax  too  heavily. 
To  OVERTHRO'W,  6  vur-Mro'.  v.  a. 
pret.      overthrew;    part,     overthrown, 
[over  and  throw.] 

1.  To  turn  upside  down. 

Pittacus  was  a  wise  and  valiant  man,  but  his  wife 
overthrew  the  table  when  he  had  invited  his  friends. 

Taylor. 

2.  To  throw  down. 

The  overthrown  he  rais'd,  and  as  a  herd 
Drove  them  before  him.  Milton. 

3.  To  ruin;  to  demolish. 

When  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew, 
His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  slew.  Dryden. 

4.  To  defeat;  to  conquer;  to  vanquish. 

Our  endeavour  is  not  so  much  to  overthrow  them 
with  whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them  reasonable 
causes.  Hooker. 

To  Sujah  next,  your  conquering  army  drew, 
Him  they  surpris'd,  and  easily  overthrew.    Dryden. 

5.  To  destroy;  to  subvert;  to  mischief;  to 
bring  to  nothing. 

She  found  means  to  have  us  accused  to  the  king, 
as  though  we  went  about  some  practice  to  overthrow 
him  in  his  own  estate.  Sidney. 

Here's  Glo'ster 
O'er-charging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines, 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  walkest  in  peril  of  thy  overthrowing. 

Ecclesiastes. 
God  overlhroweth  the  wicked  for  their  wickedness. 

Proverbs. 
O  loss  of  one  in  heav'n,  to  judge  of  wise 
Since  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew.       Milton. 


Overthro'w,  6'vur-Mro.*93  n.  s.  [from 
the  verb.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  turned  upside  down. 

2.  Ruin;  destruction. 
Of  those  christian  oratories,  the  overthrow  and 

ruin  is  desired,  not  by  infidels,  pagans,  or  Turks, 
but  by  a  special  refined  sect  of  christian  believers. 

Hooker. 

They  return  again  into  Florida,  to  the  murther 

and  overthrow  of  their  own  countrymen.         Jlbbot. 

I  serve  my  mortal  foe, 
The  man  who  caus'd  my  country's  overthrow. 

Dryden. 

3.  Defeat;  discomfiture. 

From  without  came  to  mine  eyes  the  blow, 
Whereto  mine  inward  thoughts  did  faintly  yield; 

Both  these  conspir'd  poor  reason's  overthrow; 
False  in  myself,  thus  have  I  lost  the  field.    Sidney. 

Quiet  soul,  depart; 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow.       Shaksp. 

From  these  divers  Scots  feared  more  harm  by 
victory  than  they  found  among  their  enemies  by 
their  overthrow.  Hayward. 

Poor  Hannibal  is  maul'd, 
The  theme  is  giv'n,  and  strait  the  council's  call'd, 
Whether  he  should  to  Rome  directly  go, 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  the  dire  overthrow?      Dryden. 

4.  Degradation. 

His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little.     Shaksp. 

OvERTHRo'wER,6-vCir-?/!r6'ur.  n.s.  [from 
overthrow.']  He  who  overthrows. 

OVERT HVVA'RT,    6-vur-Mwarf.  adj. 
[over  and  thwart.] 

1.  Opposite;  being  over  against. 

We  whisper,  for  fear  our  overthwart  neighbours 
should  hear  us,  and  belray  us  to  the  government. 

Dryden. 

2.  Crossing  any  thing  perpendicularly. 

3.  Perverse;  adverse;  contradictious;  cross. 

Two  or  three  acts  disposed  them  to  cross  and  op- 
pose any  proposition ;  and  that  overthwart  humour 
was  discovered  to  rule  in  the  breasts  of  many. 

Clarendon. 

Overthwa'rt,  6-vur-J/iwart.  fire/wsition. 

Across:  as,  he  laid  a  plank  overthwart 

the  brook.    This  is  the  original  use. 

Overthwa'rtly,   6-vur-?Awart'le.     adv. 

[from  over  and  thwart.] 
I .  Across;  transversely. 

The  brawn  of  the  thigh  shall  appear,  by  drawing 
small  hair  strokes  from  the  hip  to  the  knee,  shadowed 
again  overthwarlly.  Peacham  on  Draioing. 

Pervicaciously;  perversely, 


OvERTHWA'RTNEss,6-vur-^Awa.rt'nls.  n.s. 

1.  Posture  across. 

2.  Pervicacity;  perverseness. 

O'vertlv,   6'vert-le.  adv.  [from  overt.] 

Openly. 
Overto'ok,  6-vur-took'.   The   pret.   and 

part.  pass,  of  overtake. 
To  Overtop,  6-vur-top'.  v.  a.  [over  and 

to/i.] 

1.  To  rise  above;  to  raise  the  head  above. 

Pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
T'  o'er-top  old  Pelion  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  Shakspeare. 

In  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  excel;  to  surpass. 

Who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  display'd  th'  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
Overtopping  woman's  power.  Shakspeare. 

As  far  as  the  soul  overtops  the  body,  so  far  its 


pains,  or  rather  mournful  sensations,  exceed  those 
of  the  carcase.  Harvey, 

3.  To  obscure;  to  make  of  less  impor- 
tance by  superiour  excellence. 

Whereas  he  had  been  heretofore  an  arbiter  of 
Europe,  he  should  now  grow  less  and  be  over-topped 
by  so  great  a  conjunction.  Bacon. 

One  whom  you  love, 
Had  champion  kill'd,  or  trophy  won, 
Rather  than  thus  be  over-topt, 
Wou'd  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropt?  Sivifit 

To  Overtri'p,  6-vur-trip'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  trip.]  To  trip  over;  to  walk  lightly 
over. 

In  such  a  night, 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o,ertrip  the  dew, 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismay'd  away.  Shakspeare. 

O'verture,  6'ver-tshure.463  n.  s.  [ouver- 
ture,  French.] 

1.  Opening;  disclosure;  discovery. 

1  wish 
You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  try'd  it, 
Without  more  overture.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Proposal;  something  offered  to  consi- 
deration. 

Mac  Murugh  moved  Henry  to  invade  Ireland, 
and  made  an  overture  unto  him  for  obtaining  of  the 
sovereign  lordship  thereof.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

All  these  fair  overtures,  made  by  men  well  es- 
teemed for  honest  dealing,  could  not  take  place. 

Hayward. 
We  with  open  breast 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse.    Milton. 

Withstand  the  overtures  of  ill,  and  be  intent  and 
serious  in  good.  Fell. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  abhorred  the  war, 
promoted  all  overtures  towards  accommodation  with 
great  importunity.  Clarendon. 

If  a  convenient  supply  offers  itself  to  be  seised  by 
force  or  gained  by  fraud,  human  nature  persuades 
us  to  hearken  to  the  inviting  overture.  Rogers. 

Suppose  five  hundred  men  proposing,  debating, 
and  voting  accoiding  to  their  own  little  or  much 
reason,  abundance  of  indigested  and  abortive,  many 
pernicious  and  foolish  overtures  would  arise.  Swift. 

To  Overtu'rn,  6-vur-turn'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  turn.] 

1.  To  throw  down;  to  topple  down;  to  sub- 
vert; to  ruin. 

He  is  wise  in  heart  and  mighty  in  strength — 
which  removeth  the  mountains,  and  overturneth 
them  in  his  anger.  Job. 

These  will  sometimes  overturn,  and  sometimes 
swallow  up  towns,  and  make  a  general  confusion  in 
nature.  Burnet. 

This  he  obviates,  by  saying  we  see  all  the  ideas  in 
God;  which  is  an  answer  to  this  objection,  but  such 
an  one  as  overturns  his  whole  hypothesis,  and  ren- 
ders it  useless,  and  as  unintelligible  as  any  of  those 
he  has  laid  aside.  Locke. 

But  he  comes  round  about  again,  and  overturns 
every  stone  that  he  had  laid.  Lesley. 

If  we  will  not  encourage  publick  works  of  benefi- 
cence, till  we  are  secure  that  no  storm  shall  overturn 
what  we  help  to  build,  there  is  no  room  left  for 
charity.  Jltlerbury. 

A  monument  of  deathless  fame, 
A  woman's  hand  overturns.  Rowe. 

2.  To  overpower;  to  conquer. 

Pain  excessive  overturns  all  patience.      Milton. 
Overti/rner,  6-vur-turn'tir.  n.  s.  [from 
overturn.]  Subverter. 

I  have  brought  before  you  a  robber  of  the  publick 
treasure,  and  overturner  of  law  and  justice,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Sicilian  province.  Swift- 

To  Overva'lue,  6-vur-val'lu.  v.  a.  [over 
and  value.]  To  rate  at  too  high  a  price. 
We  have  just  cause  to  stand  in  some  fear,  lest  by 
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thus  overvaluing  their  sermons  they  make  the  price 
ami  estimation  of  scripture,  otherwise  notified   to 


fall. 


Hooker. 


To  overvalue  human  power  is  likewise  an  argu- 
ment of  human  weakness.  Holiday, 
lo  OvERVEi'L,6-vnr-vale'.  v. a.  [over  and 
veil.]  To  cover. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled; 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  overveil'd  the  earth. 

Shakspeare. 
To   Overvo'te,  6-viir-vote'.  v.  a.   [over 
and  vote."]    To  conquer   by  plurality  of 
votes. 

The  lords  and  commons  might  be  content  to  be 

overvoted  by  the  major  part  of  both  houses,  when 

they  had  used  each  their  own  freedom.  K.  Charles. 

To  Overw.v'tch,  6-vdr-\v6tsh'.  v.n.  [over 

and  watch.]  To  subdue  with  long  want 

of  rest. 

Morpheus  is  dispatch'd; 
Which  done,  the  lazy  monarch  overwatched, 
Down  from  his  propping  elbows  drops  his  head, 
Dissolv'd  in  sleep,  and  shrinks  within  his  bed. 

Dryden. 
Overwa'tched,      6-vur-wotsh'd'.      adj. 
Tired  with  too  much  watching. 

While  the  dog  hunted  in  the  river,  he  had  with- 
drawn himself  to  pacify  with  sleep  his  over-watched 
eyes.  Sidney. 

Overwea'k,  6-vur-weke'.  adj.  [over  and 
weak.']  Too  weak:  too  feeble. 

Paternal  persuasions,  after  mankind  began  to  for- 
get the  original  giver  of  life,  became  in  all  overiveak 
to  resist  the  first  inclination  of  evil;  or  after,  when 
it  became  habitual,  to  constrain  it.  Raleigh. 

To  Overwea'ry,  6-vor-we're.  v.  a.  [over 
and  weary.]  To  subdue  with  fatigue. 

Might  not  Palinurus  fall  asleep  and  drop  into  the 
sea,  having,been  over-wearied  with  watching.  Dryd. 

To  Overwea'ther,  6-vur-we^rn'ur.  v.  a. 
[over  and  weather.]  To  batter  by  vio- 
lence of  weather. 

How  like  a  yonker  or  a  prodigal, 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay; 
Hugg'd  and  embrac'd  by  the  strumpet  wind! 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  over-weather' 'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Overwe'en,   6-vur-ween'.  v.  n.  [over 
and  ween.] 

1 .  To  think  too  highly;  to  think  with  ar- 
rogance. 

2.  To  reach  beyond  the  truth  of  any  thing 
in  thought;  especially  in  the  opinion  of 
a  man's  self.  Hanmer. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  overweening  cur, 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  with-beld. 

Shakspeare. 

My  master  hath  sent  for  me,  to  whose  feeling 
soitows  I  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  o'erween  to  think 
*°'  Shakspeare. 

Lash  hence  these  overweening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish 'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives. 

Shakspeare. 

My  eye  s  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much, 
Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

_  .  Shakspeare. 

1  ake  heed  or  ovenveening,  and  compare 
Thy  peacock's  feet  with  thy  gay  peacock's  train; 

Study  the  best  and  highest  things  that  are, 
But  of  thyself  an  humble  thought  retain.      Davies. 

They  that  overween, 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  tbee.  Milton. 

Satan  might  have  learnt 
Less  overweening,  since  he  fail'd  in  Job,' 
Whose  constant  perseverance  overcame 
Whate'er  his  cruel  malice  could  invent.      Milton 


No  man  is  so  bold,  rash,  and  ovenveening  of  his 
own  works,  as  an  ill  painter  and  a  bad  poet 

Dryden. 

Enthusiasm,  though  founded  neither  on  reason 
nor  revelation,  but  rising  from  the  conceits  of  a 
warmed  or  overweening  brain,  works  more  power- 
fully on  the  persuasions  and  actions  of  men,  than 
either  or  both  together.  Locke. 

Men  of  fair  minds  and  not  given  up  to  the  over- 
weening of  self-flattery,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it; 
and,  in  many  cases,  one  with  amazement  hears  the 
arguings,  and  is  astonished  at  the  obstinacy,  of  a 
worthy  man  who  yields  not  to  the  evidence  of  rea- 
son. Locke. 

Now  enters  overweening  pride, 
And  scandal  ever  gaping  wide.  Swift. 

Overwee'ningly,         6-vur-weeVing-le. 
adv.  [from  overween.]   With  too  much 
arrogance;  with  too  high  an  opinion. 
To  Overwej'gh,  6-vur-wa'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  weigh.]   To  preponderate. 

Sharp  and  subtle  discourses  of  wit,  procure  many 
times  very  great  applause,  but  being  laid  in  the 
balance  with  that  which  the  habit  of  sound  expe- 
rience delivereth,  they  are  overweighed.       Hooker. 

My  unsoil'd  name,  th'  austereness  of  my  life, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh, 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report.       Shaks]). 
Overwei'ght,  6'vur-wate.493  n.  s.  [over 
and  weight.]  Preponderance. 

Sinking  into  water  is  but  an  overweight  of  the 
body,  in  respect  of  the  water.  Bacon. 

To  Overwhe'lm,  6-vur-hwe'lm'.  v.  a. 
[over  and  whelm.] 

1.  To  crush  underneath  something  violent 
and  weighty. 

What  age  is  this,  where  honest  men, 
Plac'd  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pen, 

Shall  overwhelm?  Ben  Jonson. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head, 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  overwhelm  thy  heart. 

,      ,  ,  Shakspeare. 

How  trifling  in  apprehension  is  the  shame  of  being 
laughed  at  by  fools,  when  compared  with  that  ever- 
lasting shame  and  astonishment  which  shall  over- 
ivhelm  the  sinner  when  he  shall  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ.  Rogers. 

Blind  they  rejoice,  though  now,  even  now  they 

Death  hastes  amain;  one  hour  overwhelms  them  all. 

Pope, 

2.  To  overlook  gloomily. 

Let  the  brow  overwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base.      Shaksp. 

An  apothecary  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  simples.  Shakspeare. 

Overwhelmingly,  6-vur-hweTming-le. 
adv.  [from  overwhelming.]  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  overwhelm.  Inelegant, 
and  not  in  use. 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  minute 
in  any  known  sin,  nor  impertinently  betray  their 
souls  to  ruin  for  that  which  they  call  light  and  tri- 
vial; which  is  so  indeed  in  respect  of  the  acquest, 
but  ovenvlubningly  ponderous  in  regard  of  the  per- 
nicious consequents.  Decay  0J  Piety. 

Overwi'se,  6-vur-wize'.   adj.    [over  and 
wise.]    Wise  to  affectation. 
Make  not  thyself  overioise.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Overwo'rn,  o-vur-worn'.  part,  [over  and 
worn.] 

'.  Worn  out;  subdued  by  toil. 

With  watching  overworn,  with  cares  opprest, 
Unhappy  I  had  laid  me  down  to  rest.  Dryden. 

2.  Spoiled  by  time. 

The  jealous  o'crworn  widow  and  herself, 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  this  monarchy.     Shakspeare. 


Overwrought,  6-vur-rawt'.  part,  [over 
and  wrought.] 

i.  Laboured  too  much. 

Apelles  said  of  Protogenes,  that  he  knew  not 
when  to  give  over.  A  work  may  be  overwrought, 
as  well  as  underwrought:  too  much  labour  often 
takes  away  the  spirit,  by  adding  to  the  polishing; 
so  that  there  remains  nothing  but  a  dull  correctness, 
a  piece  without  any  considerable  faults,  but  with 
few  beauties.  Dryden. 

2.  Worked  all  over. 

Of  Gothick  structure  was  the  northern  side, 
Overwrought  with  ornaments  of  barbarous  pride. 

Pope. 

3.  It  has  in  Shakspeare  a  sense  which  I 
know  not  well  how  to  reconcile  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
therefore  conclude  it  misprinted  for 
overraught;  that  is,  overreached  or 
cheated. 

By  some  device  or  other, 
The  villain  is  overwrought  of  all  my  money: 
They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
Overyea'red,  6-vur-yeerd'.    adj.    [over 
and  year.]    Too  old. 

Among  them  dwelt 
A  maid,  whose  fruit  was  ripe,  not  overyearVd. 

Fairfax. 

Overzea'lous,  6-vur-zeTus,  or  6-vur- 
ze'lus.  adj.  [over  and  zealous.]  Too 
zealous. 

It  is  not  of  such  weighty  necessity  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  some  overzealous  for  or 
against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  have  been 
forward  to  make  the  world  believe.  Locke. 

Ought,  awt.31'-1  393  „,  s_  [aphiC,  that  is,  a 
whit,  Saxon.  This  word  is  therefore 
more  properly  written  aught.  See 
Aught.]  Any  thing;  not  nothing. 

For  ought  that  I  can  understand,  there  is  no  part 

but  the  bare  English  pale,  in  which  the  Irish  have 

not  the  greatest  footing.  Spenser. 

He  asked  him  if  he  saw  ought.  Mark. 

To  do  ought  good  will  never  be  our  task; 

But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight.  Milton. 

Universal  Lord!  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gather'd  ought  of  evil,  or  conceal'd, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.    Milton. 
Ought,    awt     verb  imperfect;  in  the  se- 
cond person  oughtest.    [This  word  the 
etymologists  make  the  preterit  of  owe, 
but   it  has   often  a  present   significa- 
tion.] 

1.  [preterit  of  owe.]  Owed;  was  bound 
to  pay;  have  been  indebted. 

Apprehending  the  occasion,  I  will  add  a  conti- 
nuance to  that  happy  motion,  and  besides  give  you 
some  tribute  of  the  love  and  duty  I  long  have  ought 
you.  Spelman. 

This  blood  which  men  by  treason  sought, 
That  followed,  sir,  which  to  myself  I  ought. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  be  obliged  by  duty. 

Know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave.        Timothy. 

Speak  boldly  as  I  ought  to  speak.         Ephesians. 

She  acts  just  as  she  ought, 
But  never,  never  reach'd  one  gen'rous  thought. 

Pope. 

Judges  ought  to  remember,  that  their  office  is  to 
interpret  the  law,  and  not  to  make  or  give  law. 

Bacon. 

We  ought  to  profess  our  dependance  upon  him, 
and  our  obligations  to  him  for  the  good  things  we 
enjoy.  We  ought  to  publish  to  the  world  our  sense 
of  his  goodness  with  the  voice  of  praise,  and  tell  of 
all  his  wondrous  works.  We  ought  to  comfort  his 
servants  and  children  in  their  afflictions,  and  relieve 
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his  poor  distressed  members  in  their  manifold  ne- 
cessities, for  he  that  giveth  aims,  saerinceth  praise. 

NeUon. 
.  To  be  fit;  to  be  necessary. 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  James. 

If  grammar  ought  to  be  taught,  it  must  be  to  one 

that  can  speak  the  language  already.  Locke. 

.   Applied  to  persons  it  has  a  sense  not 

easily  explained.  To  be  St,  or  necessary 

that  he  should. 

Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered?  Luke. 

Ought  is  both  of  the  present  and  past 


tenses,  and  of  all 
second  singular. 


persons  except  the 


Ovi'formj    6've-form.    adj.    [ovum    and 
forma,  Latin.]   Having  the  shape  of  an 
egg- 

This   notion  of  the  mundane  egg,  or  that  the 
world  was  oviform,  hath  been  the  sense  and  lan- 
guage of  all  antiquity.  Burnet. 
Ovi'i'akous,  6-vip'pa-rus.5ls   adj.  \_ovu?n 
and  fiario,  Lat.]      Bringing  forth  eggs; 
not  viviparous. 

That  fishes  and  birds  should  be  oviparous,  is  a 

plain  sign  of  providence.  More. 

Birds  and  oviparous  creatures  have  eggs  enough 

at  first  conceived  in  them  to  serve  them  for  many 

years  laying.  Ray. 

Ounce,  ounse.312  n.  s.  [once,  Fr.  uncia, 
Latin.]  A  name  of  weight  of  different 
value  in  different  denominations  of 
weight.  In  troy  weight,  an  ounce  is 
twenty  pennyweights;  a  pennyweight 
twenty-four  grains. 

The  blood  he  hath  lost, 
Which  I  dare  vouch  is  more  than  that  he  hath 
By  many  an  ounce,  he  dropt  it  for  his  country. 

Shakspeare. 
A  sponge  dry   weigheth   one  ounce  twenty-six 
graius;  the  same  sponge  being  wet,  weigheth  four- 
teen ounces  six  drams  and  three  quarters.     Bacon. 

Ounce,  ounse.  n.  s.  [once,  French;  onza, 
Span.]  A  lynx;  a  panther. 

The  ounce, 
The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks.  Milton. 

Ouphe,  66fe.315  n.  s.  [auff,  Teut.]  A  fairy; 
a  goblin. 

Nan  Page  and  my  little  son,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphts,  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 

Shakspeare. 

Ou'phen,  66'Vn.10Sadj.  [from  ou/i/ie.]  Elf- 
ish. 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
Ye  moon-shine  revellers  and  shades  of  night, 
You  ouphen  heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 
Attend  your  office.  Shakspeare. 

Our,  6ur.313  pronoun  possessive,  [upe, 
Saxon.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  us:  belonging  to  us. 

You  shall 
Lead  our  first  battle,  brave  Macduff,  and  we 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains.  Shaksp. 

Our  wit  is  given  almighty  God  to  know, 
Our  will  is  given  to  love  him  being  known; 

But  God  could  not  be  known  to  us  below, 
But  by  his  works  which  through  the  sense  are  shown. 

So  in  our  little  world  this  soul  of  ours 
Being  only  one,  and  to  one  body  ty'd, 

Doth  use  on  divers  objects  divers  powers, 
And  so  are  her  etfects  diversify'd.  Davies. 

Our  soul  is  the  very  same  being  it  was  yesterday, 
last  year,  twenty  years  ago.  Beatlie. 

2.  When  the  substantive  goes  before,  it  is 
written  ours. 

Edmund,  whose  virtue  in  this  instance 


So  much  commands  itself,  you  shall  be  ours. 

Shakspeare. 

Thou  that  hast  fashion'd  twice  this  soul  of  ovrs, 
So  that  she  is  by  double  title  thine.  Davies. 

Be  ours,  who  e'er  thou  art, 
Forget  the  Greeks.  Denham. 

Taxallan,  shook  by  Montezuma's  powers, 
Has,  to  resist  his  forces,  call'd  in  ours.        Dryden. 

The  same  thing  was  done  by  them  in  suing  in 
their  courts,  which  is  now  done  by  us  in  sun;-  in 
ours.  Ketlleivortli 

Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials 
of  knowledge,  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read 
ours;  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves  with  a  great 
load  of  collections;  unless  we  chew  them  over  again, 
they  will  not  give  us  strength.  Locke. 

Their  organs  are  better  disposed  than  ours,  for 
receiving  grateful  impressions  from  sensible  objects. 

Jltterbury. 

Ourse'lves,  our-selvz'.  rcci/i.  pron.  [the 

plural  of  myself.] 

1.  We;  not  others:  it  is  added  to  we  by 
way  of  emphasis  or  opposition. 

We  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words 
a  great  deal  farther  than  we  usually  do,  would  we 
find  out  but  some  fit  denominations  to  signify  them 
by.  Locke. 

2.  Us;  not  others:  in  the  oblique  cases. 

Safe  in  ourselves,  while  on  ourselves  we  stand, 
The  sea  is  ours,  and  that  defends  the  land.  Dryden. 

Our  confession  is  not  intended  to  instruct  God, 
who  knows  our  sins  much  better  than  ourselves  do, 
but  it  is  to  humble  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  must 
not  think  to  have  confessed  aright  till  that  be  done. 

Duly  of  Man. 

Ourse'lf,  6ur-selP.  is  used  in  the  regal 
style. 

To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone.  Shakspeare. 

We  ourse// will  follow 
In  the  main  battle.  Shakspeare. 

Not  so  much  as  a  treaty  can  be  obtained,  unless 
we  would  denude  ourself  of  all  force  to  defend  us. 

Clarendon. 

Ouse,  66z.  n.  s.    Tanners'  bark:  rather 
oose.  Ainsivorth. 

Ou'sel,  66'zl.400  n.  s.  [ople,  Saxon.]  A 
blackbird. 

The  merry  lark  her  matins  sing  aloft, 
The  thrush  replies,  the  mavis  descant  plays, 

The  ousel  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft; 
So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 
To  this  day's  merriment.  Spenser. 

The  ousel  cock  so  black  of  hue, 
With  orange  tawney  bill.  Shakspeare. 

Thrushes  and  ousels,  or  blackbirds,  were  com- 
monly sold  for  three  pence  a-piece.  Hakewill. 
1o  Oust,  oust.312  v.  a.  [ouster,  oter,  Fr] 

1.  To  vacate;  to  take  away. 

Multiplication  of  actions  upon  the  case,  were  rare 
formerly,  and  thereby  wager  of  law  ousted,  which 
discouraged  many  suits.  Hale. 

2.  To  deprive;  to  eject. 

Though  the  deprived  bishops  and  clergy  went  out 
upon  account  of  the  oaths,  yet  this  made  no  schism- 
No  not  even  when  they  were  actually  deprived  and 
ousted  by  act  of  parliament.  Lesley. 

Out,  out.312  adv.  [uc,  Saxon;  uyt,  Dut.] 

1.  Not  within. 

The  gown  with  stiff  embroid'ry  shining, 
Looks  charming  with  a  slighter  lining; 
The  oi'.t,  if  Indian  figures  stain, 
The  inside  must  be  rich  and  plain.  Prior. 

2.  It  is  generally  opposed  to  in. 

That  blind  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's 
eyes  because  his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how 
deep  1  am  in  love.  Shakspeare. 

3.  In  a  state  of  disclosure. 

Fruits  and  grains  are  half  a  year  in  concocting; 


whereas  leaves  are  out  and  perfect  in  a  month. 

Bacon. 

4.  Not  in  confinement  or  concealment. 
Nature  her  custom  holds, 

Let  shame  say  what  it  will,  when  these  are  gone 
The  woman  will  be  out.  Shakspeare. 

5.  From  the  place  or  house. 
Out  with  the  dog,  says  one;  what  cur  is  that? 

says  another;  whip  him  out,  says  the  third. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  From  the  inner  part. 
This  is  the  place  where  the  priest  shall  boil  the 

trespass  offering;  that  they  bear  it  not  out  into  the 
utter  court,  to  sanctify  the  people.  Ezekiel- 

7.  Not  at  home:   as,  when  you   called  I 
was  out. 

I.  In  a  state  of  extinction. 

It  was  great  ign'rance,  Glo'ster's  eyes  being  ouf, 
To  let  him  live;  where  he  arrives  he  moves 
All  hearts.  Shakspeare. 

This  candle  burns  not  clear;  'tis  I  must  snuff  it, 
Then  out  it  goes.  Shakspeare. 

Bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure! 
Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation?  Shakspeare. 

Her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night.        Proverbs, 
).  In  a  state  of  being  exhausted. 

When  the  butt  is  out  we  will  drink  water,  not  a 
drop  before;  bear  up  and  board  them.  Shaksp. 

Large  coals  are  properest  for  dressing  meat;  and 
when  they  are  out,  if  you  happen  to  miscarry  in  any 
dish,  lay  the  fault  upon  want  of  coals.  Swift. 

10.  Not  in  employment;  not  in  office. 
So  we'll  live  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins;  who's  in,  who's  out. 

Shakspeare. 
1  1.  Not  in  any  sport  or  party. 

The  knave  will  stick  by  thee?  he  will  not  out: 
he  is  true  bred.  Shakspeare. 

I  am  not  so  as  I  should  be; 
But  I'll  ne'er  out.  Shakspeare. 

I  never  was  out  at  a  mad  frolick,  though  this  is 
the  maddest  I  ever  undertook.  Dryden. 

1 2. To  the  end. 

Hear  me  out; 
He  reap'd  no  fruit  of  conquest,  but  these  blessings. 

Dryden. 
You  have  still  your  happiness  in  doubt, 
Or  else  'tis  past,  and  you  have  dream'd  it  out. 

Dryden. 
The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out; 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.  Addison. 

13.  Loudl) ;  without  restraint. 
At  all  I  laugh,  he  laughs  no  doubt; 

The  only  difference  is,  I  dare  laugh  out.         Pope. 

14.  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner. 
If  the  laying  of  taxes  upon  commodities  does 

affect  the  land  that  is  out  at  rack  rent,  it  is  plain  it 
does  equally  affect  all  the  other  land  in  England 
too.  Lccke. 

Those  lands  were  out  upon  leases  of  four  years, 
after  the  expiration  of  which  tenants  were  obliged 
to  renew.  Arbuthnot. 

15.  In  an  errour. 

As  he  that  hath  been  often  told  his  fault, 
And  still  persists,  is  as  impertinent 
As  a  musician  that  will  always  play, 
And  yet  is  always  out  at  the  same  note.   Roscomm,. 

You  are  mightily  out  to  take  this  for  a  token  of 
esteem,  which  is  no  other  than  a  note  of  infamy. 

V Estrange. 

This  I  have  noted  for  the  use  of  those  who,  I 
think,  are  much  out  in  this  point.  Keltlewell. 

According  to  Hobbes's  comparison  of  reasoning 
with  casting  up  accounts,  whoever  finds  a  mistake 
in  the  sum  total,  must  allow  himself  out,  though 
after  repeated  trials  he  may  not  see  in  which  arti- 
cle he  has  misreckoned.  Swift- 

16.  At  a  loss;  in  a  puzzle. 
Like  a  dull  actor  now, 
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I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.  Shakspeare. 

This  youth  was  such  a  mercurial,  as  the  like  hath 
seldom  heen  known;  and  could  make  his  own  part, 
if  at  any  time  he  chanc'd  to  he  out.  Bacon. 

17.  With  torn  clothes.  The  parts  being; 
out,  that  is,  not  covered. 

Evidences  swore; 
Who  hither  coming  out  at  heels  and  knees, 
For  tbia  had  titles.  Dryden. 

18.  A  way,  so  as  to  consume. 

Let  all  persons  avoid  niceness  in  their  cloathing 
or  diet,  because  they  dress  and  comb  out  all  their 
opportunities  of  morning  devotion,  and  sleep  out 
the  care  lor  their  souls.  Taylor. 

19.  Deficient:   as,   out  of  pocket,  noting 

loss. 

Upon  the  great  bible,  he  was  out  fifty  pounds, 
and  reimburst  himself  only  by  selling  two  copies. 

Fell. 

20.  It  is  used  emphatically  before  alas. 
Out  alas!  no  sea  I  find, 

Is  troubled  like  a  lover's  mind.  Suckling. 

21.  It  is  added  emphatically  to  verbs  of 
discovery. 

If  ye  will  not  do  so,  be  sure  your  sin  will  find 
you  out  Numbers. 

Out,  out.  interjt  ct. 

1.  An  expression  of  abhorrence  or  expul- 
sion. 

Out  on  thee,  rude  man!  thou  dost  shame  thy  mo- 
ther Shakspeare. 

Out  varlet  from  my  sight.  Sliaksptare. 

Out  you  mad-headed  ape!  a  weazle  hath  not  such 
a  deal  of  spleen.  Shakspeare. 

Out  of  my  doer,  you  witch!  you  hag! 
Out.  out,  out.  Shakspeare. 

Out,  out,  hyena;  these  are  thy  wonted  arts, 
To  break  all  faith.  Milton. 

2.  It  has  sometimes  ufwn  after  it. 

Out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship.  Shaksp. 

Out  upon  it,  1  have  lov'd 
Three  whole  days  together; 
And  am  like  to  love  three  more, 
If  it  prove  fair  weather.  Suckling. 

Oct  o/",  6ut'6v.  firefi.  [0/ seems  to  be  the 
preposition,  and  out  only  to  modify  the 
sense  of  o/ij 

1.  From;  noting  produce. 

So  many  Neroes  and  Caligulas, 
Out  of  these  crooked, ^shores  must  daily  rise. 

Spenser. 

Those  bards  coming  many  hundred  years  after, 
could  not  know  what  was  done  in  former  ages,  nor 
deliver  certainty  of  any  thing,  but  what  they  feign- 
ed out  of  their  own  unlearned  heads.  Spenser. 

Alders  and  ashes  have  been  seen  to  grow  out  of 
steeples,  but  they  manifestly  grow  out  of  clefts. 

Bacon. 

Juices  of  fruits  are  watry  and  oily:  among  the 
watry  arc  all  the  fruits  out  of  which  drink  is  ex- 
pressed; as  the  grape,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and 
cherry.  Bacon. 

He  is  softer  than  Ovid;  he  touches  the  passions 
more  delicately,  and  performs  all  this  out  of  his 
own  fund,  without  diving  into  the  sciences  for  a  sup- 
ply- Dryden. 

2.  Not  in;  noting  exclusion,  dismission, 
absence,  or  dereliction. 

The  sacred  nymph 
Was  out  o/Dian's  favour,  as  it  thcnbefel.  Spenser. 

Guiltiness 
Will  speak,  though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Shakspeare. 

The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find, 
Because  the  path  disiib'd  was  out  of  mind.  Dryden. 

My  retreat  the  best  companions  grace, 
Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  out  of  place. 

Pope. 
Does  he  fancy  we  can  sit, 
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To  hear  his  out  of  fashion  wit? 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who,  for  his  wine,  will  bear  his  jokes.  Swift. 

They  are  out  of  their  element,  and  logick  is  none 
of  their  talent.  Baker. 

3.  No  longer  in. 
Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour; 

And  put  it  out  of  fortune's  pow'r.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  in;  noting  unfitness. 

He  is  witty  out  of  season;  leaving  the  imitation 
of  nature,  and  the  cooler  dictates  of  his  judgment. 

Dryden. 
Thou'lt  say  my  passion's  out  of  season, 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  conspire  to  drive  it  from  my  thoughts, 

Addison. 

5.  Not  within;  relating  to  a  house. 

Court  holy  water  in  a  dry  house,  is  better  than 
the  rain  waters  out  of  door.  Shakspeare. 

6.  From;  noting  copy. 

St.  Paul  quotes  one  of  their  poets  for  this  saying, 
notwithstanding  T.  G.'s  censure  of  them  out  of 
Horace.  Stillingfleet. 

7.  From;  noting  rescue. 

Christianity  recovered  the  law  of  nature  out  of 
all  those  errors  with  which  it  was  overgrown  in  the 
times  of  paganism.  Addison. 

8.  Not  in;  noting  exorbitance  or  irregu- 
larity. 

Why  publish  it  at  this  juncture;  and  so,  out  of 
all  method,  apart  and  before  the  work?  Swift. 

Using  old  thread-bare  phrases,  will  often  make 
you  go  out  of  your  way  to  find  and  apply  them. 

Swift. 

9.  From  one  thing  to  something  different. 

He  that  looks  on  the  eternal  things  that  are  not 
seen,  will,  through  those  opticks,  exactly  discern  the 
\ unity  of  all  that  is  visible ;  will  be  neither  frighted 
nor  flattered  out  of  his  duty.  Decay  of  Piety 

Words  are  able  to  persuade  men  out  of  what  they 
find  and  feel,  and  to  reverse  the  very  impressions  of 
sense.  South. 

10.  To  a  different  state  from;  in  a  differ- 
ent state. 

That  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 
Blasted  with  extasy.  Shakspeare. 

When  the  mouth  is  out  of  taste,  it  maketh  things 
taste  sometimes  salt,  chiefly  bitter,  and  sometimes 
loathsome,  but  never  sweet.  Bacon. 

By  the  same  fatal  blow,  the  earth  fell  out  of  that 
regular  form  wherein  it  was  produced  at  first,  into 
all  those  irregularities  in  its  present  form.    Burnet. 

They  all  at  once  employ  their  thronging  darts, 
But  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join, 
And  multitude  makes  frustrate  the  design.  Dryden. 

1 1.  Not  according  to. 

That  there  be  an  equality,  so  that  no  man  acts 
or  speaks  out  of  character.  Broome. 

12.  To  a  different  state  from;  noting  se- 
paration. 

Whosoever  doth  measure  by  number,  must  needs 
be  greatly  out  of  love  with  a  thing  that  hath  so  many 
faults;  whosoever  by  weight  cannot  chuse  but  esteem 
very  highly  of  that  wherein  the  wit  of  so  scrupulous 
adversaries  hath  not  hitherto  observed  any  defect, 
which  themselves  can  seriously  think  to  he  of  mo- 
ment. Hooker. 

If  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  out  of 
vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  some  use;  but  it  is 
made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good 
sense,  by  attacking  every  thing  solemn  and  serious. 

Addison. 

13.  Beyond. 

Amongst  those  things  which  have  been  received 
with  great  reason,  ought  that  to  be  reckoned  which 
the  ancient  practice  of  the  church  hath  continued 
out  o/mind.  Hooker- 

vYhat,  out  of  hearing  gone?  no  sound,  no  word? 
Alack,  where  are  you?  Sliakspeare. 
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I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out  o/mind. 

Shakspeare. 

Few  had  suspicion  of  their  intentions,  till  they 
were  both  out  of  distance  to  have  their  conversion 
attempted.  Clarendon. 

With  a  longer  peace,  the  power  of  France  with 
so  great  revenues,  and  such  application,  will  not  en- 
crease  every  year  out  of  proportion  to  what  ours  will 
do.  Temple. 

He  shall  only  be  prisoner  at  the  soldiers  quarters; 
and  when  I  am  out  of  reach,  he  shall  be  released. 

Dryden. 

We  see  people  lulled  asleep  with  solid  and  ela- 
borate discourses  of  piety,  who  would  be  transport- 
ed out  of  themselves  by  the  bellowings  of  enthusi- 
asm. Addison. 

Milton's  story  was  transacted  in  regions  that  lie 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  and  the  sphere  of  the 
day.  .hldison. 

Women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  mov- 
ing preacher,  though  he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their 
hearing.  Addison. 

The  Supreme  Being  has  made  the  best  argu- 
ments for  his  own  existence,  in  the  formation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  which  a  man  of  sense 
cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the  noise 
of  human  aifairs.  Addison. 

14.  Deviating  from;  noting  irregularity. 
Heaven  defend  but  still  I  should  stand  so, 

So  long  as  out  of  limit,  and  true  rule, 

You  stand  against  anointed  majesty!  Shaksp. 

15.  Past;  without;  noting  something  worn 
out  or  exhausted. 

I  am  out  of  breath. 

— How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  hast  breath 

To  say  to  me  that  thou  art  out  of  breath?     Shaksp. 

Out  of  hope  to  do  any  good, he  directed  his  course 

to  Corone.  Knolles. 

He  found  himself  left  far  behind, 
Both  out  of  heart,  and  out  of  wind.  Hudibras. 

I  published  some  fables,  which  are  out  of  print. 

Arbuthnot. 

16.  By  means  of. 

Out  o/that  will  I  cause  those  of  Cyprus  to  muti- 
ny. Shakspeare. 

17.  In  consequence  of;  noting  the  motive 
or  reason. 

She  is  persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her 
own  love  and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

Shakspeare. 

The  pope,  out  o/thc  care  of  an  universal  father, 
had  in  the  conclave  divers  consultations  about  an 
holy  war  against  the  Turk.  Bacon. 

Not  out  of  cunning,  but  a  train 
Of  atoms  justling  in  his  brain. 
As  learn'd  philosophers  give  out.  Hudibras. 

Cromwell  accused  the  earl  of  Manchester  of  hav- 
ing betrayed  the  parliament  out  of  cowardice. 

Clarendon. 

Those  that  have  recourse  to  a  new  creation  of 
waters,  are  such  as  do  it  out  of  laziness  and  igno- 
rance, or  such  as  do  it  out  of  necessity.        Burnet. 

Distinguish  betwixt  those  that  take  state  upon 
them,  purely  out  of  pride  and  humour,  and  those 
that  do  the  same  in  compliance  with  the  necessity 
of  their  affairs.  ISEslrange. 

Make  them  conformable  to  laws,  not  only  for 
wrath  and  out  of  fear  of  the  magistrate's  power, 
which  is  but  a  weak  principle  of  obedience;  but 
out  of  conscience,  which  is  a  firm  and  lasting  prin- 
ciple. Tillotson. 

What  they  do  not  grant  out  of  the  generosity  of 
their  nature,  they  may  grant  out  of  mere  impatience. 

Smallridge. 

Our  successes  have  been  the  consequences  of  a 
necessary  war;  in  which  we  engaged,  not  out  of 
ambition,  but  for  the  defence  of  all  that  was  dear 
to  us.  Atterbury. 

18.  Out  of  hand;  immediately:  as  that  is 
easly  used  which  is  ready  in  the  hand. 

He  hade  to  open  wide  his  brazen  gate, 
Which  long  time  had  been  shut,  and  out  of  hand 
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Proclaimed  joy  and  peace  through  all  his  state. 

Spenser. 
No  more  ado, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand, 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy.  Shaksp. 

To  Out,  out.  v.  a.  To  deprive  by  expul- 
sion. 

The  members  of  both  houses  who  withdrew,  were 
counted  deserters,  and  outed  of  their  places  in  par- 
liament. King  Charles. 
The  French  having  been  outed  of  their  holds. 

Heylin. 
So  many  of  their  orders  as  were  outed  from  their 
fat  possessions,    would   endeavour   a    re-entrance 
against  those  whom  they  account  hereticks.     Dryd. 
Out,  out.  in  composition,  generally  sig- 
nifies something  beyond  or    more  than 
another;     but    sometimes    it    betokens 
emission,  exclusion,  or  something  ex- 
ternal. 
To  Outa'ct,  out-akt'.  v.  a.  [out  and  act.~\ 
To  do  beyond. 

He  has  made  me  heir  to  treasures, 
Would  make  me  out-act  a  real  widow's  whining. 

Otway. 
To  Outbv'lance,  out-bal'lanse.  v.  a.  [out  .2 
and  balance.]     To  overweigh;  to  pre- 
ponderate. 

Let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right, 
When  all  his  days  outbalance  this  one  night.  Dryd. 
To  Ou  iba'r,  out  bar',  v.  a.  [out  and  bar.] 
To  shut  out  by  fortification. 

These  to  outbar  with  painful  pionings, 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heap'd  a  mighty  mound.  Spens. 
To  Outbi'd,  out-bid',  v.  a.  [out  and  bid] 
To   overpower    by    bidding    a    higher 
price. 

If  in  thy  heart 
New  love  created  be  by  other  men, 
Which  have  their  stocks  .entire,  and  can  in  tears, 
In  sishs,  in  oaths,  in  letters  outbid  me, 
This  new  love  may  beget  new  fears.  Donne. 

For  Indian  spices,  for  Peruvian  gold, 
Prevent  the  greedy,  and  outbid  the  bold.         Pope. 
Outbi'dder,  dut-bid'dur.    n.  s.  [out  and 

bid.]     One  that  outbids. 
Outblo'wkd,  dut-blode'.  adj.  [out  and 
blow.]     Inflated;  swollen  with  wind. 

At  their  roots  grew  floating  palaces, 
Whose  outblown  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas. 

Dryden- 
Ou'tbohn,  out'born.  adj.  [out  and  born.] 

Foreign;  not  native. 
Ou'tbound,   out'bound.    adj.    [out    and 
bound.]  Destinated  to  a  distant  voyage; 
not  coming  home. 

Triumphant  flames  upon  the  water  float, 
And  outbound  ships  at  home  their  voyages  end. 

Dryden . 
To  Outbra've,  outbrave',  v-  a.  [out  and 
brave.]     To  bear  down   or  defeat   by 
more  daring,   insolent,  or  splendid  ap- 
pearance. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
To  win  thee,  lady.  Shaksp. 

Here  Sodom's  tovv'rs  raise  their  proud  tops  on 
high, 
The  tovv'rs,  as  well  as  men,  outbrave  the  sky. 

Cowley. 
We  see  the  danger,  and  by  fits  take  up  some 
faint  resolution  to  outbrave  and  break  through  it. 

UEstrange 
To   Outbra'zen,    out-bra'z'n.   v.  a.  [out 
and  brazen.]     To  bear  down  with  im- 
pudence. 
Outbreak,   ovit'brake.   n.   s.    [out   and 
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break.]  That  which  breaks  forth;  erup- 
tion. 

Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty, 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.  Shakspeare. 
To  Outbrea'the,  6ut-breTHe'.  v.  a.  [out 
and  breathe.] 

1.  To  weary  by  having  better  breath. 
Mine  eyes  saw  him 

Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreath'd. 
To  Henry  Monmouth.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  expire. 
That  sign  of  last  outbreathed  life  did  seem. 

Spenser. 
Outca'st,  out'kast.  part,  [out  and  cast. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  both  the  par- 
ticiple and  the  noun  are  indifferently 
accented  on  either  syllable.  It  seems 
most  analogous  to  accent  the  participle 
on  the  last,  and  the  noun  on  the  first.] 
Thrown  into  the  air  as  refuse,  as  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

Abandon  soon,  I  read,  the  caitive  spoil 
Of  that  same  outcast  carcass.  Spenser. 

Banisned:  expe.led. 

Behold,  instead 
Of  us  outcast,  exil'd,  Ins  new  delight 
Mankind  created.  Milton. 

Ou'tcast,    out'kast.492  n.  s.   Exile;    one 


rejected;  one  cxpelied 

Let's  be  uo  stoicks,  nor  no  stocks, 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle, 
As  Ovid,  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd.     Shakspeare. 

O  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 
Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge! 

Shakspeare. 
For  me,  outcast  of  human  race, 
Love's  anger  only  waits,  and  dire  disgrace.  Prior. 

He  dies  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state! 
And,  harder  still,  flagitious  yet  not  great.        Pope. 
To  Outcra'ft,  out-kraft'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
craft.]     To  excel  in  cunning. 

Italy  hath  outcrafted  him, 
And  he's  at  some  hard  point.  Shakspeare. 

O'utcry,  out'kri.492  n.  s.  [out  and  cry] 

1.  Cry  of  vehemence;  cry  of  distress;  cla- 
mour. 

These  outcries  the  magistrates  there  shun,  since 
they  are  readily  hearkened  unto  here.         Spenser. 

So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange, 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand 
Prevented,  spares.  Milton. 

I  make  my  way 
Where  noises,  tumults,  outcries,  and  alarms 
I  heard.  Dunham 

2.  Clamour  of  detestation. 
There  is  not  any  one  vice,  incident  to  the  mind 

of  man,  against  which  the  world  has  raised  such  a 
loud  and  universal  outcry  as  against  ingratitude. 

South. 

3.  A  publick  sale;  an  auction.  Ainsworih. 
To  Outda're,  out-dare',  v.   a.  [out   and 

dare.]     To  venture  beyond. 

Myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son, 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time.  Shakspeare. 

To  Outda'te,  out  date',  v.  a.  [out  and 
date.]     To  antiquate. 

Works  and  deeds  of  the  law,  in  those  places,  sig- 
nify legal  obedience,  or  circumcision,  and  the  like 
judaical  outdated  ceremonies;  faith,  the  evangelical 
grace  of  giving  up  the  whole  heart  to  Christ,  with- 
out any  such  judaical  observances.  Hammond 

To  Outdo',  6ut-d66'.  v.  a.  [out  and  do.] 
To  excel;  to  surpass;  to  perform  beyond 
another. 

He  hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds 
doubly.  Shakspeare. 
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What  brave  commander  is  not  proud  to  see 
Thy  brave  Melantius  in  his  gallantly? 
Our  greatest  ladies  love  to  see  their  scorn 
Outdone  by  thine,  in  what  themselves  have  worn. 

Waller. 
Heav'nly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate, 
Giving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem, 
So  dearly  to  redeem  what  hellish  hate 
So  easily  destroyed.  Milton. 

Here  let  those  who  boast  in  mortal  things, 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame, 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  spirits  reprobate.  Milton. 

An  imposture  outdoes  the  original.     VEstrange. 
Now  all  the  gods  reward  and  bless  my  son; 
Thou  hast  this  day  thy  father's  youth  outdone. 

Dryden. 
I  must  confess  the  encounter  of  that  day 
Warm'd  me  indeed,  but  quite  another  way; 
Not  with  the  fire  of  youth,  but  generous  rage, 
To  see  the  glories  of  my  youthful  age 
So  far  outdone  Dryden. 

The  boy'3  mother,  despised  not  for  having  read 
a  system  of  logick,  outdoes  him  in  it.  Locke. 

I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay, 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  way.  Swift* 

To  Outdwe'l,  out-dwel'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
dwell.]      To  stay  beyond. 
He  outdwels  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock.  Shaksp. 

Ou'ter,  out'tur.98.  adj.  [from  out.]  That 
which  is  without:  opposed  to  inner 

The  kidney  is  a  conglomerated  gland  only  in  the 

outer  part:  for  the  inner  part,  whereof  the  papills 

are  composed,  is  muscular.  Grew. 

Ou'terly,  oiu'iui  -le.  adv.  [from  outer.] 

Toward  the  outside. 

In  the  lower  jaw,  two  tusks  like  those  of  a  boar, 
standing  outer ly,  an  inch  nehind  the  cutters    Grew. 
Ou'tkrmost    out'ldr-most.   adj.   [super- 
lative, from  outer.]    Remotest  from  the 
midst. 

Try  if  three  bells  were  made  one  within  another, 
and  air  betwixt  each;  and  the  outermost  bell  were 
chimed  with  a  hammer,  how  the  sound  would  differ 
from  a  single  bell.  Bacon. 

The  outermost  corpuscles  of  a  white  body  have 
their  various  little  surfaces  of  a  specular  nature. 

Boyle- 
Many  handsome  contrivances  of  draw-bridges  I 
had  seen,  sometimes  many  upon  one  bridge,  and 
not  only  one  after,  or  behind  another,  but  also  some- 
times two  or  three  on  a  breast,  the  outermost  ones 
serving  for  the  retreat  of  the  foot,  and  the  middle 
for  the  horse  and  carriages.  Brown. 

To   Outface,  out-fase'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
face] 

1.  To  brave;  to  bear  down  by  show  of 
magnanimity;  to  bear  down  with  impu- 
dence. 

We  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men; 
But  we'll  outface  them  and  out-swear  them  too. 

Shaktpeare. 
Dost  thou  come  hither 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I.       Shaksp. 

Be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  threatener;  aud  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror.  Shaksp^ 

Tbey  bewrayed  some  knowledge  of  their  persons, 
but  were  outfaced.  Walton. 

2.  To  stare  down. 

We  behold  the  sun  and  enjoy  his  light,  as  long 
as  we  look  towards  it  circumspectly:  we  warm  our- 
selves safely  while  we  stand  near  the  fire;  but  if 
we  seek  to  outface  the  one,  to  enter  into  the  other, 
we  forthwith  become  blind  or  burnt.  Raleigh. 

To  Outfa'wn,  out-fawn',  v.  a.  [out  and 

fawn.]     To  excel  in  fawning. 
1  la  affairs  of  less  import, 
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That  neither  do  us  good  nor  hurt, 
And  they  receive  as  little  by, 
Outfaxcn  as  much  and  out-comply; 
And  seem  as  scrupulously  just 
To  bait  the  hooks  for  greater  trust.  Iludibras 

To  Oi'tflv',  6ut-fli'.  v.  a.  [out  and  Jiy.~\ 
To  leave  behind  in  flight. 

His  evasion  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn, 
Cannot  oxitjhj  our  apprehensions.  Shaksp. 

Iloroscop's  great  soul, 
Rais'd  on  the  pinions  of  the  bounding  wind, 
OxUflew  the  rack,  and  left  the  hours  behind.  Garth. 
Ou'tfohm,  out'iorm   n.  s.  lout  and/orm.] 
External  appearance. 

Cupid,  who  took  vaiu  delight 
In  meer  outforms,  until  he  lost  his  sight, 
Hath  chang'd  his  soul,  and  made  his  object  you. 

Ben  Jonson. 
To  Oi'tfro'wn,  out-froun'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
Jrown.l     To   frown  down;  to  overbear 
by  frowns. 

For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down, 
Myself  could  else  outfrown  false  fortune's  frown. 

Shakspeare. 
Ou'tgvte,  out'gate   n.  s.  [out  and  gate.] 
Outlet;  passage  outward 

Those  places  are  so  tit  for  trade,  having  most  con- 
yenient  out-gates  by  divers  ways  to  the  sea,  and  in- 
gates  to  the  richest  parts  of  the  land,  that  they 
would  soon  be  enriched.  Spenser. 

To   Outgi've,   out-giv'.  v.   a.  [out    and 
give.]     To  surpass  in  giving. 
The  bounteous  play'r  outgave  the  pinching  lord. 

Dryden. 
To  Outgo',  out-go',  v.  a.   pret.  outwent; 
part,  outgone,  [out  and  go.] 

1.  To  surpass;  to  excel. 

For  frank,  well  ordered,  and  continual  hospitali- 
ty, he  out-xoent  all  shew  of  competence.        Carexc. 

While  you  practised  the  rudiments  of  war,  you 
out-xvent  all  other  captains;  and  have  since  found 
none  but  yourself  alone  to  surpass.  Dryden. 

Where  they  ripply  themselves,  none  of  their  neigh- 
bours oxit-go  them.  Locke 

2.  To  go  bevond:  to  leave  behind  in  going. 

Many  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  out- 
went them,  and  came  unto  him.  Mark. 

3.  To  circumvent;  to  overreach. 

Mo!  lesson 
Thought  us  to  have  out-gone 
With  a  quaint  invention.  Denham. 

To  Outgro'w,  out-gro'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
grow.]  T°  surPass  in  growth;  to  grow 
too  great  or  too  old  for  anv  thing. 

Much  their  work  outgrew, 
The  hands  dispatch  of  two,  gard'ning  so  wide. 

.Milton. 
When  some  virtue  much  outgroxvs  the  rest, 
It  shoots  too  fast  and  high.  Dryden. 

This  essay  wears  a  dress  that  possibly  is  not  so 
suitable  to  the  graver  geniuses,  who  have  outgrown 
all  gaieties  of  stile  and  youthful  relishes  Glanville. 
The  lawyer,  the  tradesman,  the  mechanic,  have 
found  so  many  arts  to  deceive,  that  they  far  oulsrrmr 
the  common  prudence  of  mankind.  Swift 

Ou'tguard,  6u''gyard.  n.  s,  [out  and 
guard."]  One  posted  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  body,  as  a  defence. 

A  soon  as  anv  foreign  object  presses  upon  the 
sense,  those  spirits  which  are  posted  upon  the  out- 
gxiards.  immediately  scowre  off  to  the  brain.  South. 
You  beat  the  outguards  of  my  master's  host. 

Druden. 
These  outsxutrds  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad, 
And  still  patrolji  <z  beat  the  neishb'ring  road, 
Or  to  the  parts  remote  obedient  fly, 
Keep  posts  advane'd,  and  on  the  frontier  lye. 

Rlackmore. 

To  Outjf/st,  6u'-jest'.  v.  n.  [out  and 
jest.]     To  overpower  by  jesting. 


The  fool  labours  to  outjest 
His  heart-struck  injuries.  Shaksp. 

To  Outkna've,  out-nave',  v.  a.  [out  and 
knave.  ]      To  surpass  in  knavery. 

The  world  calls  it  out-witting  a  man,  when  he's 
only  oulknavtd.  VEslrange. 

Outla'ndish,  out-land'ish.  adj.  [out  and 
land.]     Not  native;  foreign. 

Yourself  transplant 
Awhile  from  hence:  perchance  outlandish  ground 
Bears  no  more  wit  than  ours;  but  yet  more  scant 
Are  those  diversions  there  which  here  abound. 

Donne. 
Tedious  waste  of  time  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  compliments  and  lies, 
Outlandish  flatteries.  Milton. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops  under  ge- 
neral Wills,  who  was  used  to  the  outlandish  way 
of  making  vvar,  we  put  in  practice  passive  obedi- 
ence. Jiddison. 

To  Outla'st,  out-last',  v.  a.  [out  and 
last.]     To  surpass  in  duration. 

Good  housewives,  to  make  their  candles  burn  the 
longer,  lay  them  in  bran,  which  makes  them  hard- 
er; insomuch  as  they  will  out-last  other  candles  of 
the  same  stuff,  half  in  half.  Bacon. 

Summer's  chief  honour,  if  thou  hadst  out-tasted 
Bleak  winter's  force  that  made  thy  blossoms  dry 

Milton. 

The  present  age  hath  attempted  perpetual  mo- 
tions, whose  revolutions  might  outlast  the  exempla- 
ry mobility,  and  out-measure  time  itself.      Brown. 

What  may  be  hop'd, 
When  not  from  Helicon's  imagin'd  spring, 
But  sacred  writ,  we  borrow  what  we  sing? 
This  with  the  fabrick  of  the  world  begun, 
Elder  than  light,  and  shall  outlast  the  sun.    Waller. 

Ou'tlaw,  oin'law.  n.  s.  [[uelaja  Saxon.] 
One  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
law.     A  robber;  a  bandit. 

An  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps.  Shaksp. 

Gathering  unto  him  all  the  scatterlings  and  out- 
laws out  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  he  marched 
forth  into  the  English  pale.  Spenser. 

As  long  as  they  were  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  so  as  every  Englishman  might  kill  them,  how 
should  they  be  other  than  outlaws  and  enemies  to 
the  crown  of  England?  Duties. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsun'd  heaps 
Of  misers'  treasure  by  an  outlaw^s  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  let  a  helpless  maiden  pass.      Milton. 

A  drunkard  is  outlawed  from  all  worthy  and  cre- 
ditable converse:  men  abhor,  loath,  and  despise  him. 

South. 

To  Ou'tlaw,  out'law.  v.  a.  To  deprive 
of  the  benefits  and  protection  of  the 
law. 

I  had  a  son 
Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood;  he  sought  my  life. 

Shakspeare. 

He  that  is  drunken. 

Is  oxdlaw^d  by  himself;  all  kind  of  ill 

Did  with  his  liquor  slide  into  his  veins.        Herbert. 

Like  as  there  are  particular  persons  outlawed  and 

proscribed  by  civil  laws,  so  are  there  nations    that 

are  outlawed  and  proscribed  by  the  law  of  nature 

and  nations.  Bacon. 

All   those  spiritual  aids  are  withdrawn,   which 

should  assist  him  to  good,  or  fortify  him  against  ill; 

and  like  an  outlawed  person  he  is  exposed  to  all 

that  will  assault  him.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Ou'tlawry,  out'iaw-re.  n.  s.  [from  out- 
law.] A  decree  by  which  any  man  is 
cut  off  from  the  community,  and  depri- 
ved of  the  protection  of  the  law. 

By  proscription  and  bills  of  oxillawrij, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lcpidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators.        Shaksp. 
Divers  were  returned  knights  and  burgesses  for 
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the  parliament;  many  of  which  had  been  by  Rich- 
ard Hi.  attainted  by  outlaw. its.  Bacon. 
To  Outlea'p,  out-iepe'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
lea/u]  To  pass  by  leaping;  to  start  be- 
yond. 
Ou'tlf.ap,  out'lepe  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
b.Uly;  flight;  escape. 

bince  youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  oul- 
kaps,  they  might  be  under  the  eye  of  a  father,  and 
then  no  very  great  harm  can  come  of  it.  Locke. 
Outlet,  out/let.  n.  s.  [out  and  let.]  Pas- 
sage outward;  discharge  outward; 
egress;  passage  of  egress. 

Colonies  and  foreign  plantations  arc  very  neces- 
sary, as  outlets  to  a  populous  nation.  Bacon. 
The  enemy  was  deprived  of  that  useful  out-let. 

Clarendon. 

So  'scapes  th'  insulting  fire  his  narrow  jail, 

And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air.  Dryden. 

Have  a  care  that  these  members  be  neither  the 

inlets  nor  outlets  of  any  vices;  that  they  neither  give 

admission  to  the  temptation,  nor  be  expressive  of 

the  conception  of  them.  Ray. 

Ou'tline,  oitt'line.    n.  s.   [out  and  line.] 

Contour;    line   by  which  any  figure  is 

defined;  extremity. 

Painters,  by  their  outlines,  colours,  lights,  and 
shadows,  represent  the  same  in  their  pictures. 

Dryden. 

To  Outli've,  out-Hv'.  v.  a.  [out  and  live.] 
To  live  beyond;  to  survive. 

Will  these  mossed  trees, 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out?  Shakspeare. 

Die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten! 
Yet  then  there  is  hopes  a  great  man's  memory 
May  outlive  his  life  half  a  year.  Shaksp 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  nam\l. 

Shakspeare. 

His  courage  was  so  signal  that  day,  that  to^  much 

could  not  be  expected  from  it,  if  he  had  outlived  it. 

Clarendon. 
Thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauly,  which  will 

change 
To  wither'd,  weak,  and  gray.  Millou. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  oxillive, 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give.  Denham. 

The  soldier  grows  less  apprehensive,  by  comput- 
ing upon  the  disproportion  of  those  that  outlive  a 
battle,  to  those  that  fall  in  it.  VEstrange. 

Since  we  have  lost 
Freedom,  wealth,  honour,  which  we  value  most, 
I  wish  they  would  our  lives  a  period  give; 
They  live  too  long  who  happiness  outlive.    Dryden. 
It  is  of  great  consequence  where  noble  families 
are  gone  to  decay ;  because  their  titles  outlive  their 
estates.  Swift. 

Pray  oxillive  me,  and  then  die  as  soon  as  you 
please.  Swift. 

Two  bacon  flitches  made  his  Sunday's  chear; 
Some  the  poor  had,  and  some  out-lit >  d  the  year. 

Harte 

Ou'tliver,  out-liv'vur.98  n.  s.  [out  and 
live.]  A  surviver. 

To  Outl-  'ok,  6ut-166k'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
look  ]   To  lace  down;  to  browbeat. 

I  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown, 
Ev'n  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death.     Shaksp. 

To  Outlu'sthe.  out-lus'tur.  v.  a.  [ow 
and  lustre.]  To  excel  in  brightness. 

She  went  before  others  I  have  seen,  as  that  dia- 
mond of  yours  oullustres  many  1  have  belie !i!. 

Shakspeart 

Outly'ing,  6ui'li-ing.  fiart.  adj.  [out  and 
lie.]  Not  in  the  common  course  of  or- 
der; removed  from  the  general  scheme. 


OUT 


OUT 


OUT 


apparel,  huge  hose,  monstrous  hats,  and  garnish  co- 
lours. Ascham. 


The  last  survey  I  proposed  of  the  four  out-lying 
empires,  was  that  of  the  Arabians.  Temple. 

We  have  taken  all  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy,  and  made  impressions  upon  the  very 
heart  of  it.  Jiddison. 

To  Outma'rcii,  out-martsh'.  v.  a.  [out 
and  march.]  To  leave  behind  in  the 
march. 

The  horse  out-marched  the  foot,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  heat,  was  not  able  to  use  great  expedition. 

Clarendon. 
To  Outme a'sure, out-mezh'ure.  v.  a. [out 
and  measure.]  To  exceed  in  measure. 
The  present  age  hath  attempted  perpetual  mo- 
tions and  engines,  and  those  revolutions  might  out- 
last the  exemplary  mobility,  and  out-measure  time 
itself.  Brown. 

Ou'tmost,  out'most.  adj.  [out  and  most.] 
Remotest  from  the  middle. 

Chaos  retir'd, 
As  from  her  outmost  works  a  broken  foe.      Milton. 
If  any  man  suppose  that  it  is  not  reflected  by  the 
air,  but  by  the  outmost  superficial  parts  of  the  glass, 
there  is  still  the  same  difficulty.  Newton. 

The  generality  of  men  are  readier  to  fetch  a  rea- 
son from  the  immense  distance  of  the  starry  hea- 
vens, and  the  outmost  walls  of  the  world.     Bentley. 
To  Outnu'mber,  out-num'bur.  v.  a.  [out 
and  number.]  To  exceed  in  number. 

The  ladies  came  in  so  great  a  body  to  the  opera, 
that  they  outnumbered  the  enemy.  Jiddison. 

To  Outpa'ce,  out-pase'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
pace.]    To  outgo;  to  leave  behind. 

Orion's  speed 

Could  not  outpace  thee;  or  the  horse  Laomedon  did 

breed.  Chapman. 

Ou'tparish,  out'par-rish.  n.  s.  [out  and 

parish.']     Parish  not  lying   within  the 

walls. 

In  the  greater  outparishes,  many  of  the  poorer 

parishioners,  through  neglect,  do  perish  for  want  of 

some  heedful  eye  to  overlook  them.  Graunt. 

Ou'tpart,   out'part.  n.  s.  [out  and  part.] 

Part  remote  from  the  centre  or  main 

body. 

He  is  appointed  to  supply  the  bishop's  jurisdic- 
tion and  other  judicial  offices  in  the  outparts  of  his 
diocese.  Ayliffe. 

To  Outpou'r,  out-poor'.316  v.  a.  [out  and 
pour.']     To  emit;    to    send   forth  in   a 
stream. 

He  looked  and  saw  what  number,  numberless 
The  City  gates  out-poured;  light  arm'd  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride.  Milton. 

To  Outpri'ze,  out-prize',  v.  a.  [out  and 
prize.]  To  exceed  in  the  value  set 
upon  it. 

Either  your  unparagon'd  mistress  is  dead,  or 
She's  outprized  by  a  trifle.  Shaksp. 

To  Ou'trage,  out'radje.  v.  a.  [outra- 
ger,  French.]  To  injure  violently  or 
contumeliously;  to  insult  roughly  and 
tumuhuously. 

Ah  heavens!  that  do  this  hideous  act  behold, 
And  heavenly  virgin  thus  outraged  see; 
How  can  the  vengeance  just  so  long  withhold! 

Spenser. 

The  news  put  divers  young  bloods  into  such  a 
fury  as  the  English  ambassadors  were  not  without 
peril  to  be  outraged.  Bacon. 

Base  and  insolent  minds  outrage  men,  when  they 
have  hopes  of  doing  it  without  a  return.  Jltterbury. 

This  interview  outrages  all  decency;  she  forgets 
her  modesty,  and  betrays  her  virtue,  by  giving  too 
long  an  audience.  Broome. 

To  Ou'trage,  out'radje.  v.  n.     To  com- 
mit exorbitances.   Not  in  use. 
Three  or  four  great  ones  in  court  will  outrage  in  |Out-ki'der,    out-ri'dur.    n.  s.   [out    and 


Ou'trage,  out'radje.497  n.s.[outrage>Y\\] 
1.  Open  violence;  tumultuous  mischief. 
He  wrought  great  outrages,  wasting  all  the  coun- 
try where  he  went.  Spenser. 

He  doth  himself  in  secret  shrowd, 
To  fly  the  vengeance  for  his  outrage  due.     Spenser. 

In  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrage, 
And  cherish  factions.  Shakspeare. 

Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd; 
My  charity  is  outrage.  Shaksp. 

This  word  seems  to  be  used  by  Philips 
for  mere  commotion,  without  any  ill 
import,  contrary  to  the  universal  use  of 
writers. 

See  with  what  outrage  from  the  frosty  north, 
The  early  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings 
In  battailous  array.  Philips. 

OU  I  RA'GIOUS,  out-ra'jiis.  adj.  [out- 
rageux,  French.  It  should,  1  think,  be 
written  outrageous;  but  the  custom 
seems  otherwise.] 

Violent;    furious;    raging;    exorbitant, 
tumultuous;  turbulent. 

Under  him  they  committed  divers  the  most  outr 
ragious  villanies,  that  a  base  multitude  can  imagiue. 

Sidney 
As  she  went,  her  tongue  did  walk 
In  foul  reproach  and  terms  of  vile  despight, 

Provoking  him  by  her  outragious  talk, 
To  heap  more  vengeance  on  that  wretched  wight. 

Spenser. 
They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss, 
Outrag.ous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild.     Milton. 

When  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone, 
He  swells  with  wrath;  he  makes  outragious  moan: 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground; 
The  hollow  tow'r  with  clamours  rings  around. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Excessive;  passing  reason  or  decency. 

My  characters  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
they  are  favourable  to  them,  have  nothing  of  outra- 
gious panegyrick.  Dryden. 

3.  Enormous;  atrocious. 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd 

The  manner  of  thy  vile  outragious  crimes, 

That  therefore  I  have  forg'd.  Shaksp. 

Outra'giously,  6ut-ra'jus-le.  adv.  [horn 
outragious.]     Violently;  tumultuously 
furiously. 

That  people  will  have  colour  of  employment  given 

them,  by  which  they  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outragi- 

ously,  as  the  very  enemy  cannot  do  worse.  Spenser. 

Let  lust  burn  ever  so  outrugiousiy  for  the  present, 

yet  age  will  in  time  chill  those  heats.  South. 

Outra'giousness,    6ut-ra'jus-n£s.    n.    s. 
[from  outragious.]  Fury;  violence. 

Virgil,  more  discreet  than  Homer,  has  contented 
himself  with  the  partiality  of  his  deities,  without 
bringing  them  to  the  oulragiousness  of  blows. 

Dryden. 

To  Outrea'ch,  out-reetsh'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
reach.]  To  go  beyond. 

This  usage  is  derived  from  so  many  descents  of 
ages,  that  the  cause  and  author  outreach  remem- 
brance. Carew. 
Our  forefathers  could  never  dream  so  high  a 
crime  as  parricide,  whereas  this  oulreaches  that  fact, 
and  exceeds  the  regular  distinction  of  murder. 

Brown. 

To    Outri'de,  out-ride',  -v.   a.  [out   and 
ride.]  To  pass  by  riding. 

This  advantage  age  from  youth  hath  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun.         Dryden. 


rider.]    A  summoner  whose  office  is  to 

cite  men  before  the  she  riff.  Diet. 

Outri'ght,  out-rite.  adv.  [out  and  right.] 

1.  Immediately;  without  delay. 
When  these  wretches  had  the  ropes  about  their 

necks,  the  first  was  to  be  pardoned,  the  last  hanged 
outright.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Completely. 
By  degrees  accomplish'd  in  the  beast, 

He  neigh'd  outright,  and  all  the  steed  exprest. 

Addison. 
To  Outro'ar,  out-rore'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
roar.]  To  exceed  in  roaring. 

O  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  oulroar 
The  horned  herd!  Shaksp. 

Ou'trode,  out-rode',  n.  s.  [out  and  rode.] 
Excursion. 

He  set  horsemen  and  footmen,  to  the  end  that 

issuing  out,  they   might  make  oulrodes   upon    the 

waysofJudea.  I  Maccabees. 

To  Outro'ot,  out- i66t'.  v.  a.  [out  and 

root.]   To  extirpate;  to  eradicate. 

Pernicious  discord  seems 


Outrooted  from  our  more  than  iron  age ; 

Since  none,  not  ev'n  our  kings,  approach  their 
temples 

With  any  mark  of  war's  destructive  rage, 

But  sacrifice  unarm'd.  Roive. 

To  Outku'm,  out-run',  v.  a[out  and  run.] 
1.  To  leave  behind  in  running. 


By 


the  house   of   Lancaster    leave    to 

Slwksp. 
Shaksp. 


giving 
breathe, 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outruns  the  pauser  reason. 

We  may  outrun, 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at.  Shaksp. 
When  things  are  come  to  the  execution,  there 
is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity,  like  the  motion 
of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  flieth  so  swift  as  it  out- 
runs the  eye.  Bacon. 

This  advantage  age  from  youth  hath  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun.       Dryden. 
2.  To  excted. 

We  outrun  the  present  income,  as  not  doubting 
to  reimburse  ourselves  out  of  the  profits  of  some  fu- 
ture project.  Addison. 
To  Outsa'il,  out-sale',  v.  a.  [out  and  sail.] 
To  leave  behind  in  sailing. 
The  word  signifies  a  ship  that  outsails  other  ships. 

Broom* , 
Outsca'pe,    out-skape'.    n.    s. 
scape.]  Power  of  escaping. 

It  past 
Our  powers  to  lift  aside  a  log  so  vast, 
As  barr'd  all  outscape. 

To  Outsco'rn,  out-skdrn'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
scorn.]  To  bear  down  or  conlront  by 
contempt;  to  despise;  not  to  mind. 

He  strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  t'  outscorn 
The  to  and  fro  conflicting  wind  and  rain.      Shaksp. 

To  Outse'l,  dut-sel'.  v.  a.  [out  and  sell.] 

1.  To  exceed  in  the  price  for  which  a 
thing  is  sold;  to  sell  at  a  higher  rate 
than  another. 

It  would  soon  improve  to  such  a  height,  as  to  out- 
set our  neighbours,  and  thereby  advance  the  propor- 
tion of  our  exported  commodities.  Temple. 

2.  To  gain  a  higher  price. 

Her  pretty  action  did  outset  her  gift, 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too.  Shaksp. 

To  Outsht'ne,  out-shine',  v.  a.  [out  and 
shine.] 

1 .  To  emit  lustre. 

Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death; 
Whose  bright  outshining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up.  Shaksp. 


[out    and 


Chapman. 
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2.  To  excel  in  lustre. 

By  Shakspcatc's,  Jonson's,  Fletcher's  lines, 
Our  stage's  lustre  Rome's  outshines.  Denhnm. 

Beauty  and  greatness  arc  so  eminently  joined  in 
your  royal  highness,  that  it  were  not  easy  for  any 
but  a  poet  to  determine  which  of  them  outshines  the 
other.  Dryden. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other  poets  in 
the  variety,  but  also  in  the  novelty  of  his  characters. 

Addison. 

We  should  see  such  as  would  outshine  the  rebel- 
lious part  of  their  fellow-subjects,  as  much  in  their 
gallantry  as  in  their  cause.  Addison. 

Such  accounts  are  a  tribute  due  to  the  memory  of 
those  only,  who  have  outshone  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  their  rank  as  well  as  their  virtues.       Alterbury. 

Happy  you! 
Whose  charms  as  far  all  other  nymphs  outshine, 
As  others  gardens  are  excell'd  by  thine.  Pope. 

To  Outshoo't,  6ut-sh66t'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
shoot.] 

1.  To  exceed  in  shooting. 

The  forward  youth 
Will  learn  t'  oulshoot  you  in  your  proper  bow. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  shoot  beyond. 

Men  are  resolved  never  to  oulshoot  their  forefa- 
thers mark;  but  write  one  after  another,  and  so  the 
dance  goes  round  in  a  circle.  Norris. 

Ou'tside,  out-side',  n.  s.  [out  and  side.] 

1.  Superficies;  surface;  external  part. 

What  pity  that- so  exquisite  an  outside  of  a  head 
should  not  have  one  grain  of  sense  in  it.  UEstrange. 

The  leathern  outside,  boist'rous  as  it  was, 
Gave  way  and  bent.  Dryden. 

2.  Extreme  part;  part  remote    from  the 
middle. 

Hold  an  arrow  in  a  flame  for  the  space  of  ten 
pulses,  and  when  it  cometh  forth,  those  parts  which 
were  on  the  outsides  of  the  flame  are  blacked  and 
turued  into  a  coal.  Bacon. 

3.  Superficial  appearance. 

You  shall  find  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the    utside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly.  Shakspeare. 

The  ornaments  of  conversation,  and  the  outside 
of  fashionable  manners,  will  come  in  their  due  time 

Locke. 

Created  beings  see  nothing  but  our  outside,  and 
can  therefore  only  frame  a  judgment  of  us  from  our 
exterior  actions.  Addison. 

4.  The  utmost.     A  barbarous  use. 

Two  hundred  load  upon  an  acre,  they  reckon  the 
outside  of  what  is  to  be  laid.  Mortimer. 

5.  Person;  external  man. 

Fortune  forbid!  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her! 

Shakspeare. 

Your  outside  promiseth  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  gentleman.  Bacon. 

H  nat  admir'st  thou,  what  transports  thee  so? 
An  outside?  fair,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing  and  thy  love.  Milton. 

6.  Outer  side;  part  not  enclosed. 

I  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  found 
the  family  standing  on  the  outside.  Spectator. 

To  Outsi't,  6ut-slt'.  v.  a.  [out  and  sit.] 
To  sit  beyond  the  time  of  any  thing. 

He  that  prolongs  his  meals  and  sacrifices  his  time, 
as  well  as  his  other  conveniencics,  to  his  luxury, 
how  quickly  does  he  outsit  his  pleasure.        South. 

To  Outsle'ep,  out-sleep',  v.  a.  [out  and 
tie  //.]  To  sleep  beyond. 

Lovers,  to  bed;  'tis  almost  fairy  time: 
I  fear  we  shall  outsleep  the  coming  morn.     Shaksp. 

To  Oltspe'ak,  out-speke'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
s/ieak.]  To  speak  something  beyond; 
to  exceed. 

Rich  stuffs  and  ornaments  of  houshold 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  outspeaks 
Possession  of  a  subject.  Shaksp. 


To  Outspo'rt,  ovit-sport'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
s/iort.]  To  sport  beyond. 

Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  outsport  discretion.  Shaksp. 

To  Outsprea'd,    out-spred'.   v.   a.    [out 
and  s/iread.]  To  extend;  to  diffuse. 
With  sails  outspread  we  fly.  Pope. 

To  Outsta'nd,  out-stand',  v.  a.  [out  and 
sta?id.] 

1.  To  support;  to  resist. 

Each  could  demolish  the  other's  work  with  ease 
enough,  but  not  a  man  of  them  tolerably  defend  his 
own;  which  was  sure  never  to  oulstand  the  first 
attack  that  was  made.  Woodward. 

2.  To  stand  beyond  the  proper  time. 

I  have  outslood  my  time,  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present.  Shakspeare. 

To  Outsta'nd,  out-stand',  v.  n.    To  pro- 

tuberate  from  the  main  body. 
To  Outsta're,  out-stare',  v.  a.  [out  and 
stare.']     To  face  down;  to  browbeat;  to 
outface  with  effrontery. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
To  win  thee,  lady.  Shakspeare 

These  curtain'd  windows,  this  self-prison'd  eye, 
Out-stares  the  lids  of  large-lookt  tyranny.  Crashaw. 
Ou'tstreet,  out'street.  n.  s.  [out  and 
street.]  Street  in  the  extremities  of  a 
town. 
To  Outstre'tch,  dut-stretsh'.  v.  a.  [out 
and  stretch.]  To  extend;  to  spread  out. 

Make  him  stand  upon  the  mole-hill, 
That  caught  at  mountains  with  out-stretched  arms. 

Shakspeare. 
Out-stretch'' d  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  oft 
Curs'd  his  creation.  Milton. 

A  mountain,  at  whose  verdant  feet 
A  spacious  plain,  out-stretch'd  in  circuit  wide 
Lay  pleasant.  Milton. 

Does  Theseus  burn? 
And  must  not  she  with  out- stretch' 'd  arms  receive 

him? 
And  with  an  equal  ardour  meet  his  vows?  Smith. 
To  Outstri'p,  out-strip'  *"  v.  a.  [This 
word  Skinner  derives  from  out,  and 
sfiritzen,  to  sfiout,  German.  I  know 
not  whether  it  might  not  have  been 
originally  out-tri/i,  the  s  being  after- 
ward inserted.]  To  outgo;  to  leave  be- 
hind in  a  race. 

If  thou  wilt  out-strip  death,  go  cross  the  seas, 
And  live  with  Richmond  from  the  reach  of  hell. 

Shakspeare. 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off; 
For  thou  shaltfind,  she  will  out-strip  ail  praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her.  Shaksp. 

Thou  both  her  graces  in  thyself  hast  more 
Out-stript,  than  they  did  all  that  went  before. 

Ben  Jonson. 
My  soul  more  earnestly  releas'd, 
Will  out-strip  hers;  as  bullets  flown  before 
A  later  bullet  mayo'ertake,  the  powder  being  more. 

Donne. 
A  fox  may  be  out-witted,  and  a  hare  out-stript. 

ISEstrange. 

He  got  the  start  of  them  in  point  of  obedience, 

and    thereby  out-stript  them  at  length  in  point  of 

knowledge.  South. 

With  such  array  Harpalice  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser,  and  out-strip''d  the  rapid 
flood.  Dryden. 

To  Outswe'eten,  out-sweet'tn.  v.  a.  [out 
and  sweeten.]   To  excel  in  sweetness. 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  which  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'1  d  not  thy  breath  Shaksp. 

To  Outswe.v'h,  out-sware'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
swear.]  To  overpower  by  swearing. 
We  shall  have  old  swearing, 


But  we'll  outface  them,  and  out-swear  them  too. 

Shaksp- 
To  Outto'nguk,  out-lung',  v.  a.  [out  and 
tongue.]  To  bear  down  by  noise. 

Let  him  do  his  spite; 
My  services  which  I  have  done  the  signory, 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.  Shaksj). 

To  Outta'lk,  6tit-tawk'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
talk.]  To  overpower  by  talk. 
This  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all.  Slmksp. 

To  Outva'lue,  oul-val'lu.  v.  a.  [out  and 
value.]    To  transcend  in  price. 

He  gives  us  in  this  life  an  earnest  of  expected 
joys,  that  out-values  and  transcends  all  those  mo- 
mentary pleasures  it  requires  us  to  forsake.    Boyle. 
To  Outve'nom,  out-vCn'num.  v.  a.  [out 
and  venom.]  To  exceed  in  poison. 

'Tis  slander; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue 
Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile.  Shaksp. 

To  Outvi'e,  out-vi'.  v.  a.  [out  and  vie.] 
To  exeed;  to  surpass. 

For  folded  flocks,  on  fruitful  plains, 
Fair  Britain  all  the  world  outvies.  Dryden. 

One  of  these  petty  sovereigns  will  be  still  endea- 
vouring to  equal  the  pomp  of  greater  princes,  as 
well  as  to  out-vie  those  of  his  own  rank.     Addison. 
To  Outvi'llain,  out-vil'lin.  v.  a.  [out  and 
villain.]   To  exceed  in  villany. 

He  hath  out-villain'' d  villainy  so  far,  that  the  ra- 
rity redeems  him.  Shaksp. 
To  Outvoi'ce,  out-vois'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
voice.]     To  outroar;  to  exceed  in  cla- 
mour. 

The  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth'd 
sea.  Shaksp. 

To  Outvo'te,  out-vote',  v.  a.  [out  and 
vote.]  To  conquer  by  plurality  of  suf- 
frages. 

They  were  out-voted  by  other  sects  of  philoso- 
phers, neither  for  fame,  nor  number,  less  than 
themselves.  South. 

To  Outwa'lk,  out-wawk'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
walk.]  To  leave  one  in  walking. 

Ou'twall,  out'wall.498  n.  s.  [out  and 
wall.] 

1.  Outward  part  of  a  building. 

2.  Superficial  appearance. 
For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 

Than  my  out-wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains.  Shaksp. 

Ou'tward,  out'ward.88  adj.  [utpeapb, 
Saxon/) 

1 .  Materially  external. 

2.  External;  opposed  to  inward:  visible. 
If  these  shews  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 

But  is  four  Volscians?  Shaksp. 

Oh  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side!  Shaksp. 

His  calls  and  invitations  of  us  to  that  repentance, 
not  only  outward,  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  but 
also  inward,  by  the  motions  of  the  spirit. 

Duly  of  Man. 

He  took  a  low'ring  leave;  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal? 

Dry  den. 

3.  Extrinsick;  adventitious. 
Princes  have  their  titles  for  their  glories, 

Aud  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil.        Shaksp. 

Part  in  peace,  and  having  mourn'd  your  sin 
For  outward  Eden  lost,  find  paradise  within.  Di-yd. 

4.  Foreign;  not  intestine. 
It  was  intended  to  raise  an  outward  war  to  join 

with  some  sedition  within  doors.  Ilayward 

\5.  Tending  to  the  outparts. 
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The  fire  will  force  its  outward  way, 
Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey.    Dryden. 
Q.  [In  theology.]    Carnal;  corporeal;  not 
spiritual. 

When  the  soul  being  inwardly  moved  to  lift  itself 
up  by  prayer,  the  outward  man  is  surprized  in  some 
other  posture;  God  will  rather  look  to  the  inward 
motions  of  the  mind,  than  to  the  ouhoard  form  of 
the  body.  Duppa. 

We  may  also  pray  against  temporal  punishments, 
that  is,  any  outward  affliction,  but  this  with  submis- 
sion to  God's  will,  according  to  the  example  of 
Christ.  Duly  of  Man. 

Ou'tward,  out'ward.  n.  s.  External  form. 
I  do  not  think 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  him.  Shaksp. 

Ou'tward,  out'ward  «8 
Ou'twakds,  out'wardz. 

1.  To   foreign  parts:    as,  a  ship  outward 
bound. 

2.  To  the  outer  parts. 

Do  not  black  bodies  conceive  heat  more  easily 
from  light  than  those  of  other  colours  do,  by  reason 
that  the  light  falling  on  them  is  not  reflected  out- 
wards, but  enters  the  bodies,  and  is  often  reflected 
and  refracted  within  them  until  it  be  stifled  and  lost? 

Newton. 


adv. 


[fro 


id 


Ou'twardly,   6ut'wa.rd-le.    adv 
outward.] 

1.  Externally:  opposed  to  inwardly. 

That  which  inwardly  each  man  should  be,  the 
church  outwardly  ought  to  testify.  Hooker. 

Griev'd  with  disgrace,  remaining  in  their  fears: 
However  seeming  outwardly  content, 
Yet  th'  inward  touch  their  wounded  honour  bears. 

Daniel. 

2.  In  appearance;  not  sincerely. 

Many  wicked  men  are  often  touched  with  some 
inward  reverence  for  that  goodness  which  they  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  practise;  nay,  which  they  out- 
wardly seem  to  despise.  Sprat. 
To  Outwe'ar,  out-ware',  v.  a.  [out  and 
wear.] 

1 .  To  pass  tediously. 

By  the  stream,  if  I  the  night  out-wear, 
Thus  spent  already,  how  shall  naturei>ear 
The  dews  descending  and  nocturnal  air.  Pope. 

2.  To  last  longer  than  something  else. 
To  Outwf/ed.  out-weed',  v.  a.  [out.  and 

weed.]  To  extirpate  as  a  weed. 

Wrath  is  a  fire,  and  jealousy  a  weed; 
The  sparks  soon  quench,  the  springing  weed  out- 
weed.  Spenser. 
To  Outwe'igh,  6ut-wa'.   v.   a.  [out  and 
weigh .] 

1 .  To  exceed  in  gravity. 

These  instruments  require  so  much  strength  for 
the  supporting  of  the  weight  to  be  moved,  as  may 
be  equal  unto  it,  besides  that  other  super-added 
power  whereby  it  is  out-weighed  and  moved. 

Wilkins. 

2.  To  preponderate;  to  excel  in  value  or 
influence. 

If  any  thing  brave  death  out-weighs  bad  life 
Let  him  express  his  disposition.  Shaksp. 

All  your  care  is  for  your  prince  I  see, 
Your  truth  to  him  o%U-weighs  your  love  to  me. 

Dryden. 

Whenever  he  finds  the  hardship  of  his  slavery 
out-weigh  the  value  of  his  life,  it  is  in  his  power,  by 
resisting  the  will  of  his  master,  to  draw  on  himself 
the  death  he  desires.  Locke 

The  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  attended  with  the 
poverty  of  some  of  them,  which  is  balanced  ant! 
out-wiighcd  by  many  single  advantages.  Atterhurii 

To  Outwe'll,   6ut-weT.  v.  a.  [out  and 
well.     T'i  pour  out.      Not  in  use. 
As  when  old  father  Nilus  'gins  to  swell, 


With  timely  pride  about  the  ^Egyptian  vale, 

His  fattie  waves  do  fertile  slime  out-well, 
And  overflow  each  plain  and  lowly  dale.     Spenser. 
To  Outwi't,  out-wit',  v.  a.  [out  and  wit.] 
To  cheat;  to  overcome  by  stratagem. 

The  truer  hearted  any  man  is,  the  more  liable 
he  is  to  be  imposed  on;  and  then  the  world  calls  it 
out-witting  a  man,  when  he  is  only  out-knaved. 

U  Estrange 

Justice  forbids  defrauding  or  going  beyond  our 
brother  in  any  manner,  when  we  can  over-reach  and 
out-wit  him  in  the  same.  Ketlleioell. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pompey  found  him- 
self out-ivitted  by  Caesar,  and  broke  with  him. 

Dryden. 

Nothing  is  more  equal  in  justice,  and  indeed  more 
natural  in  the  direct  consequence  of  effects  and 
causes,  than  for  men  wickedly  wise  to  out-wit  them- 
selves; and  for  such  as  wrestle  with  Providence  to 
trip  up  their  own  heels.  South. 

Ou'twork,  out'wtirk.498  n.  a.  [out  and 
work.]  The  parts  of  a  fortification  next 
the  enemy. 

Take  care  of  our  out-work,  the  navy  royal,  which 
are  the  walls  of  the  kingdom;  and  every  great  ship 
is  an  impregnable  fort;  and  our  many  safe  and  com- 
modious ports  as  the  redoubts  to  secure  them. 

Bacon. 

Death  hath  taken  in  the  out-works, 
And  now  assails  the  fort;  I  feel,  I  feel  him 
Gnawing  my  heart-strings.  Denham. 

Outwo'rn,  out-worn',  fiart.  [from  out- 
wear.^ Consumed  or  destroyed  by  use. 

Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid,  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemploy'd,  with  age  out-worn.  Milton. 

To  Outwre'st,  out-r^st'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
wrest.]  To  extort  by  violence. 

The  growing  anguish 
Rankled  so  sore  and  festered  inwardly, 
Till  that  the  truth  thereof  I  did  out-wrest.  Spenser. 

Outwrou'ght,  out-rawt'.  part,  [out  and 
wrought.']  Outdone;  exceeded  in  effi- 
cacy. 

In  your  violent  acts, 
The  fall  of  torrents  and  the  noise  of  tempests, 
The  boyling  of  Carybdis,  the  sea's  wildness, 
The  eating  force  of  flames,  and  wings  of  winds, 
Be  all  out-wrought  by  your  transcendent  furies. 

Ben  Jonson. 
To  Outwo'rth,  out-wur^A'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
worth.']  To  excel  in  value. 
A  beggar's  book 
Out-worths  a  noble's  blood.  Shaksp. 

To  Owe,  6.  v.  a.  [eg,  act,  I  owe,  or  I  ought, 
Islandick.J 

1.  To  be  obliged  to  pay;  to  be  indebted. 

I  owe  you  much,  and  like  a  witless  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost.  Shaksp. 

Let  none  seek  needless  causes  to  approve 
The  faith  they  owe.  Milton. 

A  son  owes  help  and  honour  to  his  father;  and  is 
a  subject  less  indebted  to  the  king?  Holyday. 

All  your  parts  of  pious  duty  done, 
You  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  son.    Dryden. 

Thou  hast  deserv'd  more  love  than  I  can  show, 
But  'tis  thy  fate  to  give,  and  mine  to  otoe.    Dryden. 

If,  upon  the  general  balance  of  trade,  English 
merchants  owe  to  foreigners  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  if  commodities  do  not,  our  money  must  go 
out  to  pay  it.  Locfce- 

2.  To  be  obliged  to  ascribe;  to  be  obliged 
for. 

By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 
His  fall'n  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 
All  his  deliv'rance,  and  to  none  but  me.       Milton. 

3.  To  have  from  any  thing  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  cause. 

O  deem  thy  fall  not  oto'i  to  man's  decree, 
Jove  hated  Greece,  and  punish'd  Greece  in  thee. 

Pope. 


4.  To  possess;  to  be  the  right  owner  of. 
For  owe,  which  is,  in  this  sense,  obso- 
lete, we  now  use  own. 

Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  oto'st  not,  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy.  Shaksp. 

Fate,  shew  thy  force;  ourselves  we  do  not  owe; 
What  is  decreed  must  be;  and  be  this  so.     Shaksp. 

Not  poppy  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  ol  the  world, 
Shall  ever  med'eine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owe.d'st  yesterday.  Shaksp 

It  any  happy  eye 
This  roving  wanton  shall  descry, 
Let  the  finder  surely  know 
Mine  is  the  wag;  'tis  I  that  owe 
The  winged  waud'rer.  Crashaw. 

Owing,  6'ing.  part,  [from  owe.  A  practice 
has  long  prevailed  among  writers,  to 
use  owing,  the  active  participle  of  owe, 
in  a  passive  sense,  for  owed  or  due  Of 
this  impropiiety  some  writers  were 
aware,  and  having  no  quick  sense  of  the 
force  of  English  words,  have  used  due, 
in  the  sense  of  consequence  or  imputa- 
tion, which  by  other  writers  is  only  used 
of  debt.  We  say,  the  money  is  due  to 
me;  they  say  likewise,  the  effect  is  due 
to  the  cause.] 
1     Consequential. 

This  was  owing-  to  an  indifference  to  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  an  aversion  to  the  pomps  of  it.    Jitlerb. 

2.  Due  as  a  dtbt.      Here  due  is  undoubt- 
edly the  proper  word. 

You  are  both  too  bold; 
I'll  teach  you  all  what's  owing  to  your  queen. 

Dryden. 

The  debt,  owing  from  one  country  to  the  other, 

cannot  be  paid  without  real  effects  sent  thither  to 

that  value.  Locke. 

3.  Imputable  to,  as  an  agent. 

If  we  estimate  things,  what  in  them  is  owing  to 
nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we  shall  find  in  most  of 
them  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  to  be  on  the  ac- 
count of  labour.  Locke. 
The  custom  of  particular  impeachments  was  not 
limited  any  more  than  that  of  struggles  between  no- 
bles and  commons;  the  ruin  of  Greece  was  owing 
to  the  former,  as  that  of  Rome  was  to  the  latter. 

Swift. 

Owl,  oil.323  >  n.  s.  [ule,  Saxon;  Au- 

O'wlet,  ou'let.09  )  lote,  French;  andScot- 

ish.]   A  bird  that  flies  about  in  the  night 

and  catches  mice. 

Adder's  fork  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owleVs  wing 
For  a  charm.  Shaksp. 

Return  to  her! 
No!  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl.      Shaksp. 

'Twas  when  the  dog-star's  unpropitious  ray 
Smote  ev'ry  brain,  and  wither'd  every  bay; 
Sick  was  the  sun,  the  owl  forsook  his  bow'r. 

Dunciad. 
Then  lady  Cynthia,  mistress  of  the  shade, 
Goes,  with  the  fashionable  owls,  to  bed.        Young. 
O'wlkr,  oui'iir.98  n.  s.    One  who  carries 
contraband  goods:  in  the  legal  sense, 
one  tiiat  carries  out  wooi  illicit  y.  Per- 
haps from  the  necessity  of  canning  on 
an  illicit  trade  by  night:   but  rather,   I 
believe,  a   corruption  of  wooller,  by  a 
colloquial  neglect  of  the  w,  -ucli  as  is 
often  observed  in  woman,  and  by  which 
goodwift  is  changed  to  goody.  Wooller^ 
ooller,  owler. 
By  running  goods,  these  graceless  oiclers  gain. 

Swift 
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We  understand  by  some  owlers,  old  people  die  in 
France.  Taller. 

OWN,  one.32*  n.  s.  [agen,  Saxon,  eygen, 
Dutch.] 

1.  This  is  a  word  of  no  other  use  than  as 
it  is  added  to  the  possessive  pronouns, 
my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their,  it  seems 
to  be  a  substantive;  as,  my  own,  my  fie- 
culinr;  but  is,  in  reality,  the  participle- 
passive  of  the  verb  owe,  in  the  participle 
owe n  or  own;  my  own;  the  thing  owned 
by,  or  belonging  to  me. 

Inachus  in  his  cave  alone, 
Wept  not  another's  losses,  but  his  own.       Dryden. 

2.  It  is  added  generally  by  way  of  empna- 
sis  or  corroboration. 

I  yet  never  was  forsworn, 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  my  own.    Shaksp. 

Every  nation  made  gods  of  their  owm,  and  put 
theoi  iu  high  places.  2  Kings. 

For  my  own  share  one  beauty  I  design, 
Engage  your  honours  that  she  shall  be  mine.  Dryd. 

It  is  conceit  rather  than  understanding,  if  it  must 
be  under  the  restraint  of  receiving  and  holding  opi- 
nions by  the  authority  of  any  thing  but  their  own 
perceived  evidence.  Locke. 

Will  she  thy  linen  wash,  or  hosen  darn, 
And  knit  thee  gloves  made  of  her  own  spun  yarn? 

Gay. 

Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  sou)  unknown, 
Convinc'd  that  virtue  only  is  our  own.  Pope. 

3.  Sometimes  it  is  added  to  note  opposi- 
tion or  contradistinction;  domestick;  not 
foreign;  mine,  his,  or  yours;  not  ano- 
ther's. 

These  toils  abroad,  these  tumults  with  his  oion, 
Fell  in  the  revolution  of  one  year  Daniel. 

There  's  nothing  sillier  than  a  crafty  knave  out- 
witted, and  beaten  at  his  own  play.       V Estrange. 

To  Own,  one.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  acknowledge,  to  avow  for  one's  own. 

When  you  come,  find  me  out, 
And  own  me  for  your  son.  Dryden. 

2.  To  possess;  to  claim;  to  hold   by  right. 

Tell  me,  ye  Trojans,  for  that  name  you  own; 
Nor  is  your  course  upon  our  coasts  unknown.  Dryd. 

Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Of  these  the  chief,  the  care  of  nations  own, 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne.  Pope 

3.  To  avow. 

Nor  hath  it  been  thus  only  amongst  the  more  ci- 
vilized nations;  but  the  barbarous  Indians  likewise 
have  owned  that  tradition.  Wilkins. 

I'll  venture  out  alone, 
Since  you,  fair  princes,  my  protection  own.  Dryden. 

4.  To  confess;  not  to  deny. 

Make  this  truth  so  evident,  that  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  own  it  may  yet  be  ashamed  to  deny  it. 

Tillotson. 
Others  will  own  their  weakness  of  understanding. 

Locke- 
It  must  be  owned,  that,  generally  speaking,  good 
parents  are  never  more  fond  of  their  daughters,  than 
when  they  see  them  too  fond  of  themselves.    Law. 

O'wner,  6'nur.BS  n.  s.  [from  oto.}  One 
to  whom  any  thing  belongs;  master; 
rightful  possessor. 

A  bark 
Stays  but  till  her  owner  come  aboard.  Shaksp. 

It  is  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden; 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spight  of  me  the  owner, 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me.  Shaksp. 

Here  shew  favour,  because  it  happeneth  that  the 


owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight  years 
profit  of  his  lands,  before  he  tometh  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  process  against  him.  Bacon. 

They  intend  advantage  of  my  labours, 
With  no  small  profit  daily  to  my  owners.      Milton. 

These  wait  the  oirners  last  despair, 
And  what's  permitted  to  the  flames  invade.  Dryden. 
A  freehold,  though  but  in  ice   and  snow,  will 
make  the  owner  pleased  in  the  possession,  and  stout 
iu  the  defence  of  it.  Addison. 

That  small  muscle  draws  the  nose  upwards,  when 
it  expresses  the  contempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has 
upon  seeing  any  thing  he  does  not  like.  Spectator. 
Victory  hath  not  made  us  insolent,  nor  have  we 
taken  advantage  to  gain  any  thing  beyond  the  ho- 
nour of  restoring  every  one's  right  to  their  just 
owners.  Jltterbury. 

What  is  this  wit,  which  must  our  cares  employ? 
The  owner's  wife,  that  other  men  enjoy.         Pope. 

O'wnkrship,  6'nur-ship.  n.  s.  [from  own- 
er.] Property;  rightful  possession. 

In  a  real  action,  the  proximate  cause  is  the  pro- 
perty or  ownership  of  the  thing  in  controversy. 

Jytiffi,. 

Owre,  dure.  n.  s.  [urus  jubatu  ,  Latin.] 
A  beast.  Ainsworth. 

Ox,  oks.  n.  s.  plur.  Oxen,  [oxa,  Saxon; 
oxe,  Danish.] 

1.  The  general  name  for  black-cattle. 

The  black  ox  hath  not  trod  on  his  foot.   Camden. 

Sheep  run  not  half  so  tim'rous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard, 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves.      Shaksp. 

I  saw  the  river  Clitumnus.  celebrated  by  the  poets 
for  making  cattle  white  that  drink  of  it.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  country  have  still  the  same  opinion, 
and  have  a  great  many  oxen  of  a  whitish  colour  to 
confirm  them  in  it.  Addison. 

2.  A  castrated  bull. 
The  horns  of  oxen  and  cows  are  larger  than  the 

bulls;  which  is  caused  by  abundance  of  moisture. 

Bacon. 
Although  there  be  naturally  more  males  than  fe- 
males, yet  artificially,  that  is,  by  making  geldings, 
oxen,  and  weathers,  there  are  fewer.  Graunt. 

The  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow, 
With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plough.      Dryden. 

The  frowning  bull 
And  ox  half-rais'd.  Thomson. 

Oxba'ne,  oks'bane.  n.  s.  [bufihonos]  A 
plant.  Ainsworth. 

O'xeye,  oks'i.  n.  s.  [bufihthalmus.^  A 
plant.  Miller. 

O'xfly,  oks'fii.  n.  s.  [talbanus,  Latin.]  A 
fly  of  a  particular  kind. 

Oxga'ng  of  land,  oks'gang.  n.  s  Twenty 
acres.  Ainsworth. 

Oxhe'al,  oks'hele.  n.  s.  [hellebori  nigri 
radix.]   A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

Oxli'p,  oks'iip.  n.  s.  [veris  primula,  Lai.] 
The  same  with  cowslip,  a  vernal  flow- 
er. 

A  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  oxlip  and  the  nodding  violet  grows.  Shaksp. 

Oxsta'll,  oks'stail.406  n.  s.  [ox  and  stall.] 
A  stand  for  oxen. 

O'xtongue,  oks'tung.  n.s.  [buglossa.]  A 
plant.  Ainsworth. 

O'xvcrate,  oks'e-krate.  n.   s.    [e^ofuopov, 
oxycrat,  French;  o|ws   and  *tpua.]     A 
mixture  of  water  and  vinegar. 
Apply  a  mixture  of  the  same  powder  with  a  com- 


prest  prest  out  ofoxycrate,  and  a  suitable  bandage. 

Wiseman. 
O'xvmel,  ok'se-mel.  n.  s.  [«'|Jf«A<,  o|u$, 
and  /k,£A<.]     A   mixture  of  vinegar  and 
honey. 

In  fevers,  the  aliments  prescribed  by  Hippocrates, 
were  ptisans  and  decoctions  of  some  vegetables, 
with  oxymcl  or  the  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar. 

Arbuthnot. 
Oxymo'ron,  oks-e-mo'run.  n.  s.  \t\ijut- 
r>ev.]  A  rhetorical  figure,  in  which  an 
epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  signification 
is  added  to  any  word. 
Oxv'nKHODiNEjoks-ir'o-dine.149?!.*.^!^- 
pohvov,  o|o«,  and  ^'o^ov.J  A  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  oil  of  roses  with  one  of 
vinegar  of  roses. 

The  spirits,  opiates,  and  cool  things,  readily  com- 
pose oxyrrhodines.  Floyer. 
O'yer,  6'ytii.as  n.  s.  [oyer,  old  French,  to 
hear.]  A  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  is 
a  judicature  where  causes  are   heard 
and  determined. 
Oye's,  6-yis'.  [oyez,  hear  ye,  French.]  Is 
the  introduction  to  any  proclamation  or 
advertisement    given    by    the    publick 
criers  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  It 
is  thrice  repeated. 
Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
Attend  your  office  ami  your  quality. 
Crier  Hobgoblin  make  the  fairy  0  yes.         Shaksp. 

0  yes!  if  any  happy  eye 
This  roving  wanton  shall  descry; 
Let  the  finder  surely  know 

Mine  is  the  wag.  Crashaw. 

Oy'lethole,  oe'ilt-hole.  n.  s.  See  Ey- 
let.  [Ii  may  be  written  oylet,  from  oeil- 
let,  French;  but  eyelet  seems  better.] 

Distinguish'd  flashes  deck  the  great, 
As  each  excels  iu  birth  or  state; 
His  oyletholes  are.  more  and  ampler, 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler.  Prior. 

O'yster,  oe'sttir.98 n.  s. [pester, Dutch; hui- 
tre,  French.]  A  bivalve  testaceous  fish. 

1  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. — 
— Why  then  the  world's  miue  oyster,  which  I  with 
sword  will  open.  Shaksp. 

Rich  honesty  dwells  like  your  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor 
house;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster.       Shaksp. 
Another  mass  held  a  kind  of  oyster  shell,  and 
other  bivalves.  Woodward. 

There  may  be  many  ranks  of  beings  in  the  invi- 
sible world  as  superior  to  us,  as  we  are  superior  to 
all  the  ranks  of  being  in  this  visible  world;  though 
we  descend  below  the  oyster  to  the  least  animated 
atoms  discovered  by  microscopes.  Watts. 

Where  oyster  tubs  in  rows 
Are  rang'd  beside  the  posts,  there  stay  thy  haste. 

Gay. 

O'ysterwench,  oe'stvir-wensh.      )    n.  s. 
O'ystf.rwoman,  oe'btur-wum-un.  $   [oys- 
ter and  wench,  or  woman.]   A     woman 
whose  business  is  to  sell  oysters.     Pro- 
verbially, a  low  woman. 
On" goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oysterwench.      Shaksp. 
The  oysterwomen  lock'd  their  fish  up, 
And  trudg'd  away  to  cry  no  bishop.  Hudibras. 

OZiE'NA,  6-ze'na.  n.  s.  [«£*«»«,  from  o£<y; 
ozene,  French.]  An  ulcer  in  the  inside 
of  the  nostrils  that  gives  an  ill  stench. 

Quiniy 
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Ppe.  Is  a  labial  consonant,  formed 
?  by  a  slight  compression  of  the  ante- 
riour  part  of  the  lips;  as,  pull,  pelt.  It 
is  confounded  by  the  Germans  and 
Welsh  with  b:  it  has  an  uniform  sound: 
It  is  sometimes  mute  before  t;  as,  ac- 
compt,  receipt;  but  the  mute  p  is  in  mo- 
dern orthography  commonly  omitted. 

Pa'bular,  pab'bu-lar.  adj.  [pabulum, 
Latin.]  Affording  aliment  or  proven- 
der. 

Pabula'tion,  pab-bu-la'shun.  n.  s.  [pabu- 
lum, Latin.]  The  act  of  feeding  or  pro- 
curing provender. 

Pa'bulous,  pab'bu-lus.3141  adj.  [pabulum, 
Latin.]   Alimental;  affording  aliment. 

We  doubt  the  air  is  the  patulous  supply  of  fire, 
much  less  that  flame  is  properly  air  kindled. 

Brown. 

PABULUM,  pab'bu-lum.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
Food;  support.  A  technical  word. 

PACE,  pase'.  n.  s.  [pas.  Fr.] 
1.  Step;  single  change  of  the  foot  in  walk- 
ing. 

Behind  her  death, 
Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse.  Milton. 

2    Gait,  manner  of  walk. 

He  himself  went  but  a  kind  of  languishing  pace, 
with  his  eyes  sometimes  cast  up  to  heaven,  as 
though  his  fancies  strove  to  mount  higher.    Sidney. 

He  saw  Mcnalcas  come  with  heavy  pace; 
Wet  were  his  eyes,  and  chearless  was  his  face. 

Jiddison. 

3.  Degree  of  celerity.  To  keep  or  hold 
pace,  is  not  to  be  left  behind. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death.  Shalcsp. 

Bring  me  word 
How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey.  Shaksp. 

Nor  her  winged  speede, 
The  faulcon  gentle  could  for  pace  exceed.    Chapm. 

His  teachers  were  fain  to  restrain  his  forward- 
ness; that  his  brothers,  under  the  same  training, 
might  hold  pace  with  tiim.  Wotlon- 

The  beggar  sings  ev'n  when  he  sees  the  place 
Beset  with  thieves,  and  never  mends  his  pace.  Dryd 

He  mended  pace  upon  the  touch.  Hudibras. 

Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

Jiddison. 

Hudibras  applied  his  spur  to  one  side  of  his 
horse,  as  not  doubting  but  the  other  would  keep 
pace  with  it.  Jiddison. 

4.  Step;   gradation   of  business.     A  gal- 
licism. 

The  first  pace  necessary  for  his  majesty  to  make, 
is  to  fall  into  confidence  with  Spain.  Temple. 

5.  A  measure  of  five  feet.     The  quantity 
supposed  to  be  measured  by  the  foot 
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from  the  place  where  it  is  taken  up  to 
that  where  it  is  set  down. 

Measuring  land  by  walking  over  it,  they  styled  a 
double  step,  i.  e.  the  space  from  the  elevation  ot 
one  foot,  to  the  same  foot  set  down  again,  mediat- 
ed by  a  step  of  the  other  foot;  a  pace  equal  to  five 
foot;  a  thousand  of  which  paces  made  a  mile. 

Holder. 
The  violence  of  tempests  never  moves  the  sea  above 
six  paces  deep.  Wilkins. 

6.  A  particular  movement  which  horses 
are  taught,  though  some  have  it  natu- 
rally, made  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the 
same  side  together. 

They  rode,  but  authors  having  not 
Determin'd  whether  pace  or  trot; 
That's  to  say,  whether  tollutalion, 
As  they  do  term  it,  or  succussation.  Hudibras. 

To  Pace,  pase.  -v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  move  on  slowly. 

He  soft  arrived  on  the  grassie  plain, 
And  fairly  paced  forth  with  easy  pain.         Spenser. 

As  we  pae'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Glo'ster  stumbled.         Shakspeare. 

1  beheld 
Crispinus,  both  in  birth  and  manner  vile, 
Pacing  in  pomp  with  cloak  of  Tyrian  dye, 
Chang'd  oft  a  day.  Dryden. 

The  moon  rose  in  the  clearest  sky  I  ever  saw,  by 
whose  solemn  light  I  paced  on  slowly  without  inter- 
ruption. Pope. 

The  nymph,  obedient  to  divine  command, 
To  seek  Ulysses,  pae'd  along  the  sand.  Pope. 

2.  To  move. 
Remember  well,  with  speed  so  pace, 

To  speak  of  Perdita.  Shalcspeare. 

3.  [used  of  horses.]  To  move  by  raising 
the  legs  on  the  same  side  together. 

To  Pace,  pase.  v.  a. 

1.  To  measure  by  steps. 

Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  th'  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  direct  to  go;  to  regulate  in  motion. 

If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go, 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch. 

Shakspeare. 
Pa'ced,  paste. 3s9  adj.  [from  pace.']  Hav- 
ing a  particular  gait. 

Revenge  is  sure,  though  sometimes  slowly  pae'd; 

Awake,  awake,  or  sleeping  sleep  thy  last.  Dryden. 

Pa'cer,  pa/sur.98  n.  s.  [from  pace.]    He 

that  paces. 
Paoifica'tion,  pas-se-fe-ka'shun.  n.s.  [pa- 
cification, Fr.  from  pacify.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  peace. 

He  sent  forthwith  to  the  French  king  his  chap- 
lain, chusing  him  because  he  was  a  churchman,  as 
best  sorting  with  an  embassy  of  pacification.  Bacon. 

David,  by  an  happy  and  seasonable  pacification, 
was  took  off  from  acting  that  bloody  tragedy.  South. 

2.  The  act  of  appeasing  or  pacifying. 

A  world  was  to  be  saved  by  opacification  of  wrath, 
through  the  dignity  of  that  sacrifice  which  should  be 
offered.  Hooker. 
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Pacifica'tor,  pas-se-fe-ka'ttir.  n.  s.  [pa- 
cificateur,  French;  from  pacify.]  Peace- 
maker. 

He  set  and  kept  on  foot  a  continual  treaty  of 
peace;  besides  he  had  in  consideration  the  bearing 
the  blessed  person  of  a  pacificator.  Bacon. 

Paci'ficaiory,  pa-sif'fe-ka-tfir-re.012  adj. 
[from  pacificator.]  Tending  to  make 
peace. 
Paci'fick,  pa-sifTik.609  adj.  [fiacifique, 
French;  fmcificus,  Lat.]  Peace-making; 
mild;  gentle;  appeasing. 

God  now  in  his  gracious  pacifick  manner  comes 
to  treat  with  them.  Hammond. 

Returning,  in  his  bill 
An  olive  leaf  he  brings,  pacifick  sign!  Milton. 

Pa'oifier,  pas'se-fi-ur.  n.s.  [from  paci- 
fy.] One  who  pacifies. 
To  PA'CIFY,  pas'se-fi.183  v.  a.  [pacifier, 
Fr.  pacifico,  Lat.]     To  appease;  to  still 
resentment;  to  quiet  an  angry  person;  to 
compose  any  desire. 

While  the  dog  hunted  in  the  river,  he  had  with- 
drawn to  pacify  with  sleep  his  over-watched  eyes. 

Sidney. 
.  Menelaus  promised  Ptolemy  money,  if  he  would 
pacify  the  king.  2  Maccabees. 

The  Most  High  is  not  pacified  for  sin  by  the  mul- 
titude of  sacrifices.  Ecclesiaslicus. 
In  his  journey  he  heard  news  of  the  victory,  yet 
he  went  on  as  far  as  York,  to  pacify  and  settle  those 
countries.  Bacon. 
O  villain!  to  have  wit  at  will  upon  all  other  oc- 
casions, and  not  one  diverting  syllable  now  at  a 
pinch  to  pacify  our  mistress.                   V Estrange. 

Nor  William's  pow'r,  nor  Mary's  charms, 
Could  or  repel,  or  pacify  his  arms.  Prior. 

PACK,  pak.  n.  s.  [pack,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  large  bundle  of  any  thing  tied  up  for 
carriage. 

Themistocles  said  to  the  king  of  Persia,  that 
speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened  and  put 
abroad,  whereby  the  imagery  appears  in  figures; 
whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs.  Bacon. 

Had  sly  Ulysses  at  the  sark 
Of  Troy,  brought  thee  his  pedlar's  pack.      Cleavel. 

Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  burden;  a  load. 
I  rather  chose, 

To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  he3p  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows.  Shakspeare. 

But  when  they  took  notice  how  stupid  a  beast  it 
was,  they  loaded  it  with  packs  and  burdens,  and  set 
boys  upon  the  back  of  it.  V Estrange. 

3.  A  due  number  of  cards. 
Women  to  cards  may  be  compar'd,  we  play 

A  round  or  two,  when  us'd  we  throw  away, 
Take  a  fresh  pack.  Granville. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  sense  passing 
away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  shuffling  and  divid- 
ing a  pack  of  cards.  Jiddison. 

4.  A  number  of  hounds  hunting  together. 
Two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er  the 

plain.  Dryden. 

The  fury  fires  the  pack;  they  snuff,  they  vent, 
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And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent.  Dryd. 

The  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once, 
The  pack  full-opening  various.  Thomson. 

5.  A  number  of  people  confederated  in  any 
bad  design  or  practice. 

You  panderly  rascals!  there's  a  knot,  a  gang,  a 

pack,  a  conspiracy,  against  me.  Shakspeare. 

Never  such  a  pack  of  knaves  and  villains,  as  they 

who  now  governed  in  the  parliament.       Clarendon. 

Bickerstati'is  more  a  man  of  honour,  than  to  be 

an  accomplice  with  a  pack  of  rascals  that  walk  the 

streets  on  nights.  Swift 

<">.  Any  great  number,  as  to  quantity  and 

pressure:  as,  a/iack  or  world  ot  troubles. 

Ainsioorth. 
To  Pack,  pak.  -v.  a.  [fiacken,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  bind  up  for  carriage. 

A  poor  merchant  driven  on  unknown  land, 
That  had  by  chance  packed  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  sav'd  only  that.         Otway. 

Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Each  saddled  with  bis  burden  on  his  back.  Drydtn. 

What  we  looked  upon  as  brains,  were  an  heap  of 
strange  materials,  packed  up  with  wonderful  art  in 
the  skull.  Jiddison. 

2.  To  send  in  a  hurry. 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope,  and  must  not  die, 
Till  George  be  packed  with  post  horse  up  to  heav'n. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  To  sort  the  cards  so  as  that  the  game 
shall  be  iniquitously  secured.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  any  iniquitous  procurement  of 
collusion. 

Enos  has 
Packt  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false  play'd.    Shaksp. 
There  be  that  can  pack  cards  and  yet  cannot 
play  well;  so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in  can- 
vasses and  factions,  that  are  otherwise  weak  men. 

Bacon. 
The  judge  shall  jobb,  the  bishop  bite  the  town, 
And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown. 

Pope. 
>i.  To  unite  picked  persons  in  some  bad 
design. 

When  they  have  packed  a  parliament, 
We'll  once  more  try  th'  expedient: 
Who  can  already  muster  friends, 
To  serve  for  members  to  our  ends.  Hudibras. 

Brutes,  called  men,  in  full  crypacfc'dby  the  court 
or  couutry,  run  down  in  the  house  of  commons,  a 
deserted  horned  beast  of  the  court.  Wycherley. 

So  many  greater  fools  than  they, 
Will  pack  a  crowded  audience  the  third  day. 

Southern. 
The  expected  council  was  dwindling  into  a  con- 
venticle; a  packed  assembly  of  Italian  bishops,  not 
a  free  convention  of  fathers  from  all  quarters. 

JlUerbury. 

To  Pack,  pak.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  tie  up  goods. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Ecchoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 

Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop.         Cleaveland. 

2.  To  go  off  in  a  hurry;  to  remove  in 
haste. 

New  farmer  thinketh  each  hour  a  day, 
Until  the  old  farmer  be  packing  away.  Tusser. 

Rogues,  hence,  avaunt! 
Seek  shelter,  pack  Shakspeare. 

The  wind  no  sooner  came  good,  but  away  pack 
the  gallies  with  all  the  haste  they  could.       Careio. 
A  thief  kindled  his  torch  at  Jupiter's  altar,  and 
then  robbed  the  temple:  as  he  was  packing  away 
with  his  sacrilegious  burden,  a  voice  pursued  him. 

IS  Estrange. 

If  they  had  been  an  hundred  more,  they  had  been 

all  sent  packing  with  the  same  answer.  Slillingfleet. 

Pack  hence,  and  from  the  covcr'd  benches  rise, 

This  is  no  place  for  you.  Dryden. 

Poor  Stella  must^aefc  off  to  town, 
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From  purling  streams  and  fountains  bubbling, 

To  Lilly's  stinking  tide  at  Dublin.  Sicift. 

3.  To  concert  bad  measures;  to  confede 
rate  in  ill;  to  practise  unlawful  confede- 
racy or  collusion. 

That  this  so  profitable  a  merchandize,  riseth  not 
to  a  proportionable  enhancement  with  other  less 
beneficial  commodities,  they  impute  partly  to  the 
eastern  buyers  packing,  partly  to  the  owners  not 
venting  the  same.  Careui. 

Go  pack  with  him.  Shakspeare. 

Pa'ckoloth,   pak'clol/;.  n.  s.   [fiack  and 
clot/i.'j  A  cloth  in  which  goous  are  tied 
up. 
Pa'cker,   pak'kur.38   n.   s.    [from  fiack.^ 

One  who  binds  up  bales  for  carriage. 
Pa'cket.  pak'klt."  n.  s.  [/iacc/uet,  Fr.] 
1.  A  small  pack;  a  mail  of  letters. 
In  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them, 

Finger'd  their  packet,  and  in  fine  withdrew.  Shaksp. 
There  passed  continually  packets  and  dispatches 
between  the  two  kings.  Bacon- 

Ms  packets  returned  with  large  accessions  of  ob- 
jections and  advertisements.  Fell. 

Upon  your  late  command 
To  guard  the  passages,  and  search  all  packets, 
This  to  the  prince  was  intercepted.  Denham. 

Z.  A  small  bundle,  as  of  a  mountebank's 

medicines. 

3.  The  post  ship;  the  ship  that  brings  let- 
ters periodically. 

People  would  wonder  how  the  news  could  come, 

especially  if  the  wind  be  fair  when  the  packet  goes 

over.  Slvifl. 

To    Pa'oket,    pak'klt.    v.  a.    [from    the 

noun.]   To  bind  up  in  parcels. 

My  resolution  is  to  send  you  all  your  letters, 
well  sealed  and  packeted.  Swift. 

Pa'ckhorse,  pak'horse.  n.  s.  \jiack  and 
horse. .]  A  horse  of  burden;  a  horse  em- 
ployed in  carrying  goods. 

Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
I  was  a  packhorse  in  his  great  affairs.  Shakspeare. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man,  who  drudges 
on  in  a  laborious  trade,  should  be  more  knowing  in 
the  variety  of  things  done  in  the  world,  than  a  pack- 
horse  who  is  driven  constantly  forwards  and  back- 
wards to  market,  should  be  skilled  in  the  geography 
of  the  country.  Locke. 

Pa'cksaddle,  pak'sad-dl.*06  n.  s.  [fiack 
and  saddle.~\  A  saddle  on  which  bur- 
dens are  laid. 

Your  beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave 

as  to  stuff  a  butcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed 

in  an  ass's  packsaddle.  Shakspeare. 

That  brave,  prancing  courser  hath  been  so  broken 

and  brought  low  by  her,  that  he  will  patiently  take 

the  bit  and  bear  a  packsaddle  or  panniers,     flowel- 

The  bunch  on  a  camel's  back  may  be  instead  of 

a  packsaddle  to  receive  the  burden.  J\lore. 

Pa'ckthuead,  pak7//red.   n.  s.  [/lack  and 

thread.^     Strong  thread  used   in  tying 

up  parcels. 

About  his  shelves 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses 
Were  thinly  scattcr'd.  Shakspeare. 

Girding  of  the  body  of  the  tree  about  with  pat  k- 
thread,  restraineth  the  sap.  Bacon 

1  can  compare  such  productions  to  nothing  but 
rich  pieces  of  patchwork,  sewed  together  with  pack- 
thread. Felton 
His  horse  is  vicious,  for  which  reason  I  tie  him 
close  to  his  manger  with  a  packthread.        Addison. 
The  cable  was  about  as  thick  as  packthread. 

Swift 
Pa'ckivax,  pak'waks.   n.  s. 

Several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes,  are  wanting  in 
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man;  as  the  strong  aponeuroses  of  the  neck,  called 
packtoax;  Ray. 

Pact,  pukt.  n.  s.  [fiact,  French;  fiactum^ 
Latin.]  A  contract;  a  bargain;  a  cove- 
nant. 

The  queen,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agreement 
concerning  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  delivered 
her  daughters  out  of  sanctuary  unto  king  Richard. 

Bacon. 
Pa'ction,  pak'shun.  n.  s.  \fiaction,  French, 
fiaciio,  Latin.]  A  bargain;  a  covenant. 

The  French  king  sent  for  Matthew  earl  of  Leve- 
nox,  to  remove  the  earl  of  Arraine  from  the  regency 
of  Scotland,  and  reverse  such  pactions  as  be  had 
made.  Hayteard. 

There  never  could  be  any  room  for  contracts  or 
pactions,  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  his  intel- 
ligent creatures.  Cheyne. 

PACTi'Tious,pak-tish'us.ac//'.  \jiactio, Lat.] 
Settled  by  covenant. 

PAD,  pad.  n.  s.  [from  paab,  Sax.  whence 
likewise  path,  or  paub.] 

1.  The  road;  a  footpath. 

We  have  seen  this  to  be  the  discipline  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  of  the  pad.  L'Estrange. 

The  squire  of  the  pad  and  the  knight  of  the  post, 

Find  their  pains  no  more  baulk'd,  and  their  hopes 

no  more  crost.  Prior. 

2.  An  easy  paced  horse. 
Let  him  walk  a  foot  with  his  pad  in  his  hand, 

but  let  not  them  be  accounted  no  poets  who  mount 
and  shew  their  horsemanship.  Drijden. 

A  grey  pad  is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great  care, 
out  of  regard  to  his  past  services.  Jiddison. 

I  would  have  set  you  on  an  easier  pad,  and  re- 
lieved the  wandering  knight  with  a  night's  lodging. 

Pope. 

3.  A  robber  that  infests  the  roads  on  foot- 

4.  A  low  soft  saddle;  a  cushion  or  bolster: 
properly  a  saddle  or  bolster  stuffed  with 
straw,  [fiajado,  Spanish,  of  fiaja  straw.] 

Tremellius  was  called  scropha  or  sow,  because 
he  hid  his  neighbour's  sow  under  a  pad,  and  com- 
manded his  wife  to  lie  thereon;  he  sware  that  he 
had  no  sow  but  the  great  sow  that  lay  there,  point- 
ing to  the  pad  and  the  sow  his  wife.  Camden. 

We  shall  not  need  to  say  what  lack 
Of  leather  was  upon  his  back; 
For  that  was  hidden  under  pad.  Hudibras 

To  Pad,  pad.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  travel  gently. 

2.  To  rob  on  foot. 

3.  To  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level. 
Pa'dar,    pa'dar.    n.  s.      Grouts;    coarse 

flower. 

In  the  bolting  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  years 
of  such  power  and  favour,  all  that  came  out  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  pure  and  fine  meal,  but  must 
have  amongst  it  padar  and  bran  in  this  lower  age 
of  human  fragility.  ll'otton. 

Pa'doer,  pad'dur.98  n.  s.  [from  fiad.]  A 
robl>cr;  a  foot  highwayman. 

Spurr'd  as  jockies  use,  to  break, 
Or  pad:lers  to  secure  a  neck.  Hudibras. 

Worse  than  all  the  clatt'ring  tiles,  and  worse 
Than  thousand  padd-rs.  is  th.'  poet's  ci 
Rogues  that  in  dog  days  cannot  rhyme  forbear; 
But  without  mercy  read,  to  make  )<>u  hear.    fhyd. 
If  he  advanced  hinv-elf  bj  a  voluntary  engaging 
in  unjust  quarrels,  he  has  no  bettor  pretence  to  ho- 
nour than  wiiat  a  resolute  and  successful  padder 
may  challenge.  Collier. 

To  Pa'ddi.e,  pad'dl.405  v.  n.  [fiatouiller, 

French.] 
1.  To  row;  to  beat  water,  as  with  oars. 
As  the  men  were  paddling  for  their  lives. 

L'  Estrange. 
Paddling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire.      Gay. 
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2.  To  play  in  the  water. 

The  brain  has  a  very  unpromising  aspect  for 
thinking;  it  looks  like  an  odd  sort  of  bog  for  fancy 
to  paddle  in.  Collier. 

A  wolf  lapping  at  the  head  of  a  fountain,  spyed  a 
Iamb  paddling  a  good  way  off.  VEstrange. 

3.  To  finger. 

Paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingers, 
And  making  practis'd  smiles, 
As  in  a  looking-glass.  Shakspeare. 

Paddle,  pad'dl.  n.  s.  [pattle,  Welsh.] 

1.  An  oar,  particularly  that  which  is  used 
by  a  single  rower  in  a  boat. 

2.  Any  thing  broad  like  the  end  of  an  oar. 

Have  a  paddle  upon  thy  weapon.     Deuteronomy. 

PA'DDLER,pad'dl-Cir.9b  n.s.  [from  p addle. ,] 

One  who  paddles.  Ainsworth. 

Pa'ddle-staff,  pad'dl-staf.    n.  s.    [from 

paddle  and  staff. ,]     A  staff  headed  with 

broad  iron. 

Pa'ddock,  pad'duk.166  n.  s.  [paba,  Saxon; 

padde,  Dutch.]     A  great  frog  or  toad. 

Where  I  was  wont  to  seek  the  honey  bee, 
Working  her  former  rooms  in  waxen  frame; 

The  grisly  toad-stool  grown  there  mought  I  see, 
And  loathing  paddocks  lording  on  the  same.  Spens. 
The  paddock,  or  frog  paddock,  breeds  on  the  land, 
is  bony  and  big,  especially  the  she.  Walton. 

The  water  snake  whom  fish  and  paddocks  fed, 
With  staring  scales  lies  poison'd.  Dryden 

Pa'ddock,  pad'duk.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
parrack.]     A  small  enclosure  for  deer, 
or  other  animals. 
Padeli'on,  pa-de-li'i'tn.  n.  s.  [pas  de  lion, 
French;  fies  leonis,  Latin.]     An  herb. 

Ainstoorth. 
PA'DLOCK,     pad'lok.      n.   s.      [padde, 
Dutch.]     A   lock  hung  on  a  staple  to 
hold  on  a  link. 

Let  all  her  ways  be  unconfin'd; 
And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind.  Prior. 

To  Pa'dlock,   pad'iok.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  fasten  with  a  padlock- 

Some  illiterate  people  have  padlocked  all  those 
pens  that  were  to  celebrate  their  heroes,  by  silenc- 
ing Grub-street.  •/■  Bull. 
Pad-nag,  pad'nag.  n.  s.    [from  pad  and 
nag.]     An  ambling  nag. 
An  easy  pad-nag  to  ride  out  a  mile.     Dr.  Pope. 
Pa'dowpipe,  p&d'do-pipe.  n.  s.  \_jies  leo- 
ninus,  Lat.]     An  herb.           Ainsivorth. 
Pje'an,  pe'an.  n.  s.  [from  the  songs  sung 
at  festivals  to  Apollo,  beginning  lo  P<e- 
an.]     A  song  of  triumph. 

O  may  I  live  to  hail  the  glorious  day, 
And  sing  loud  pozans  thro'  the  crowded  way! 

Roscommon. 
See  from  each  clime  the  learn'd  their  incense 
bring: 
Hear,  in  all  tongues,  consenting  pczans  ring.  Pope. 
PA'GAN,  pa'gan.88  n.  s.  [paganipc,  Sax. 
paganus,  Latin;  from  fiagus,  a  village; 
the  villages  continuing  heathen  after  the 
cities  were  christian.]     A  heathen;  one 
not  a  christian. 
Pa'gan,  pa'gan.  adj.  Heathenish. 

Their  cloaths  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too, 
That  sure  they  have  worn  out  Christendom.  Shaksp. 

The  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal, 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful,  to  reveal; 
But  such  they  were  as  pagan  use  requir'd.  Dryden. 
Pa'ganism,  pa'gSn-lzm.  n.  s.  [paganisme, 
Fr.  from  pagan.]     Heathenism. 

The  name  of  popery  is  more  odious  than  very 
paganism  amongst  divers  of  the  more  simple  sort. 

Hooker. 


Our  iabarum,  in  a  state  of  paganism,  you  have  on 
a  coin  of  Tiberius.  It  stands  between  two  other  en- 
signs. Addison. 
PAGE,  padje.  n.  s.  [page,  French.] 

1.  One  side  of  the  leaf  of  a  book. 

If  a  man  could  have  opened  one  of  the  pages  of 
the  divine  counsel,  and  seen  the  event  of  Joseph's 
being  sold,  he  might  have  dried  up  the  young  man'= 
tears.  Taylor. 

Thy  name  to  Phoebus  and  the  muses  known, 
Shall  in  the  front  of  ev'ry  page  be  shown.    Dryden 

A  printer  divides  a  boo_.  into  sheets,  the  sheets 
into  pages,  the  pages  into  lines,  and  the  lines  into 
letters.  Watts. 

2.  [page,  French.]  A  young  boy  attend- 
ing rather  in  formality  than  servitude, 
on  a  great  person. 

The  fair  goddess  Fortune, 
Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee,  aud  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers  sword! 
Prosperity  be  thy  page!  Shakspeare. 

Pages  following  him, 
Even  at  the  heels  in  golden  multitudes.  Shakspeare. 
He  had  two  pages  of  honour,  on  either  hand  one. 

Bacon. 
Where  is  this  mankind  now?  who  lives  to  age 
Fit  to  be  made  Methusalem  his  page.  Donne. 

This  day  thou  shalt  my  rural  pages  see, 
For  I  have  dress'd  them  both  to  wait  on  thee.  Dryd. 
Philip  of  Macedon  had  a  pa^e  attending  in  his 
chamber,  to  tell  him  every  morning,  Remember,  O 
king,  that  thou  art  mortal.  Wake. 

To  Page,  padje.  v.  a    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  maik  the  pages  of  a  book. 

2.  To  attend  as  a  page. 
Will  these  moss'd  trees 

That  have  out-livM  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'stout?  Shakspeare. 

PA'GEANT,  pad'junt.3**  B0B  n.s.  [Of  this 
word  the  etymologists  give  no  satifac- 
tory  account.  It  may  perhaps  be  pay- 
en  geant,  a  fiagan  giant,  a  representa- 
tion of  triumph  used  at  return  from  ho- 
ly wars;  as  we  have  yet  the  Saracen's 
head. 

1.  A  statue  in  a  show. 

2.  Any  show;  a  spectacle  of  entertain- 
ment. 

When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  plaid, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown. 

Shakspeare. 
I'll  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant.      Shaksp. 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre, 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play.  Shakspeare. 

Strange  aud  unnatural,  let's  stay  and  see 
This  pageant  of  a  prodigy.  Coioley. 

The  poets  contrived  the  following  pageant  or  ma- 
chine for  the  pope's  entertainment;  a  huge  floating 
mountain  that  was  split  in  the  top  in  imitation  of 
Parnassus.  Addison. 

It  is  used  in  a  proverbial  and  general 
sense  for  any  thing  showy  without  sta- 
bility or  duration. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away, 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day.        Pope. 

The  breath  of  others  raises  our  renown, 
Our  own  as  soon  blows  the  pageant  down.     Young. 
PA'GEANT,pad'jvint.ac(/.  Showy;  pompous; 
ostentatious;  superficial. 

Were  she  ambitious,  she'd  disdain  to  own 
The  pageant  pomp  of  such  a  servile  throne.    Dryd. 
To  Pa'geant,   pad'junt.  v.  a.    [from   the 
noun.]     To  exhibit  in  show;  to  repre- 
sent. 

With  ridiculous  and  awkward  action, 
Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls, 
He/>ao-«a>*;iis.  Shakspeare. 


Pa'geantry,  pad'jfin-tre.  n.  s.  [from  pa- 
geant.]    Pomp;  show. 

Inconveniences  are  consequent  to  dogmatizing, 
supposing  men  in  the  right;  but  if  they  be  in  the 
wrong,  what  a  ridiculous  pageantry  is  it  to  see  such 
a  philosophical  gravity  set  man  out  a  solecism. 

Government  of  the  Tongue, 
Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown; 
There  boast  thy  horse's  trappings  and  thy  own. 

Dryden. 
Pa'ginal,  pad'je-nal.  adj.  [pagina,  Latin.] 
Consisting  of  pages. 

An  expression  proper  unto  the  paginal  books  of 
our  times,  but  not  so  agreeable  unto  volumes  or  rol- 
ling books  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Broion. 
Pa'god,   pa'god.  n.  s.    [a  corruption    of 
poutghad,  which  in  the  Persian  signifies 
a  house  of  idols.  Fryer's  Travels.] 

1.  An  Indian  idol. 
They  worship  idols  called  pagods,  after  such  a 

terrible  representation  as  we  make  of  devils. 

Stilling  fleet. 

2.  The  temple  of  the  idol. 
See  thronging  millions  to  the  pagod  run, 

And  offer  country,  parent,  wife  or  son.  Pope. 

Paid,  pade.32a  The  preterit  and  participle 
passive  of  pay. 

This  punishment  pursues  the  unhappy  maid, 

And  thus  the  purple  hair  is  dearly  paid.      Dryden. 

Pai'gle,  pa'gl.  n.  s.  [paralysis,  Lat.]    A 

flower,  also  called  cowslip.  Diet. 

Pail,  pale.202  n.  s.  [paila,  Spanish.]     A 

wooden  vessel  in  which   milk  or  water 

is  commonly  carried. 

In  the  country  when  wool  is  new  shorn,  they  sef 
pails  of  water  in  the  same  room,  to  increase  the 
weight.  Bacon- 

New  milk  that  all  the  winter  never  fails, 
And  all  the  summer  overflows  the  pails.      Dryden. 
Pai'lful,  pale'ful.  n.  s.  [pail  and  full.] 
The  quantity  that  a  pail  will  hold. 
Yon  same  cloud  cannot  chuse  but  fall  by  pailfuls. 

Shakspeare. 
Pailma'il,  p^l-mel'.  n.  s.  [The  same  with 
pallmall,   a  beater  or  mall  to  strike  the 
ball.]     Violent;  boisterous. 

A  stroke  with  a  paihnail  beetle  upon  a  bowl, 
makes  it  fly  from  it.  Digby. 

Pain,  pane.73  20a  n.  s.  [peine,  French;  pin, 
Saxon;  pana,  Latin.] 

1.  Punishment  denounced. 
There  the  princesses  determining  to  bathe  them- 
selves, thought  it  was  so  privileged  a  place,  upon 
pain  of  death,   as  nobody  durst  presume  to  come 
thither,  Sidney. 

On  pain  of  death  no  person  being  so  bold, 
Or  daring  hardy,  as  to  touch  the  list.       Shakspeare. 

Interpose,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
Betwixt  their  swords.  Dryden. 

None  shall  presume  to  fly  under  pain  of  death, 
with  wings  of  any  other  man's  making.      Addison. 

2.  Penalty;  punishment. 
Because  Eusebius  hath  yet  said  nothing,  we  will 

by  way  of  mulct  or  pain  lay  it  upon  him.       Bacon. 

3.  Sensation  of  uneasiness. 
As  the  pains  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  the  of- 
fences of  the  other  senses;  so  likewise  are  the  plea- 
sures. Bacon. 

Pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils;  and  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience.  Milton. 

He  would  believe,  but  yet  is  still  in  pain, 
Presses  the  pulse,  and  feels  the  leaping  vein. 

Dryden. 

What  pain  do  you  think  a  man  must  feel,  when 
his  conscience  lays  this  folly  to  his  charge?        Law. 

4.  [In  the  plural.]     Labour;  work;  toil. 
Many  have  taken  the  pains  to  go  out  of  Europe 

to  reside  as  friars  in  America.  Abbot. 
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One  laboureth  and  taketh  pains,  maketh  haste, 
and  is  so  much  the  more  behind.         Ecclesiaslicus. 

The  pains  they  had  taken  were  very  great. 

Clarendon. 

If  philosophy  be  uncertain,  the  former  will  con- 
clude it  vain;  and  the  latter  may  be  in  danger  of 
pronouncing  the  same  on  their  pains,  who  seek  it, 
if  after  all  their  labour  they  must  reap  the  wind, 
mere  opinion  and  conjecture.  Glanvillc. 

She  needs  no  weary  steps  ascend, 
All  seems  before  her  feet  to  bend; 
And  here,  as  she  was  born  she  lies, 
High  without  taking  pains  to  rise.  Waller. 

The  deaf  person  most  be  discreetly  treated,  and 
by  pleasant  usage  wrought  upon  to  take  some  pains 
at  it,  watching  your  seasons  and  taking  great  care, 
that  he  may  not  hate  his  task,  but  do  it  chcarfully. 

Holder. 

If  health  be  such  a  blessing,  it  may  be  worth  the 
pains  to  discover  the  regions  where  it  grows,  and  the 
springs  that  feed  it.  Temple. 

They  called  him  a  thousand  fools  for  his  pains. 

VEstrange. 

Some  natures  the  more  pains  a  man  takes  to  re- 
claim them,  the  worse  they  are.  VEstrange. 

Her  nimble  feet  refuse 
Their  wonted  speed,  and  she  took  pains  to  lose. 

Dryden. 

The  same  with  pains  we  gain,  but  lose  with  ease, 
Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please.       Pope. 

A  reasonable  clergyman,  if  he  will  be  at  the 
pains,  can  make  the  most  ignorant  man  comprehend 
what  is  his  duty,  and  convince  him  that  he  ought, to 
perform  it.  Swift. 

5.  Labour;  task.     The  singular  is,  in  this 
sense,  obsolete. 

He  soft  arrived  on  the  grassy  plain, 
And  fairly  paced  forth  with  easy  pain.         Spenser. 

T'  one  pa'me  in  a  cottage  doth  take, 
When  t'other  trim  bowers  do  make.  Tusser. 

When  of  the  dew  which  th'  eye  and  ear  do  take, 
From  flow'rs  abroad  and  bring  into  the  brain, 

She  doth  within  both  wax  and  honey  make: 
This  work  is  her's,  this  is  her  proper  pain.  Davies. 

When  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane, 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth,  approach  the  haughty  beast, 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest.    Waller. 

6.  Uneasiness  of  mind  about  something 
absent  or  future;  anxiety;  solicitude. 

It  bid  her  feel 
No  future  pain  for  me;  but  instant  wed 
A  lover  more  proportioned  to  her  bed.  Prior. 

If  the  church  were  once  thus  settled,  we  need 
then  be  in  less  pain  for  the  religion  of  our  prince. 

Leslie. 

7.  The  throes  of  childbirth. 

She  bowed  herself  and  travailled;  for  her  pains 
came  upon  her.  1  Samiul. 

To  Pain,  pane.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  afflict;  to  torment;  to  make  uneasy. 

I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart,  because  thou  hast 
heard,  O  my  soul,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Jeremiah. 

She  drops  a  doubtful  word  that  puins  his  mind, 
And  leaves  a  rankling  jealousy  behind.        Ihyden. 

Excess  of  cold  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us,  because 
it  is  equally  destructive  to  that  temper  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  life.  Locke. 

Pleasure  arose  in  those  very  parts  of  his  leg,  that 
just  before  had  been  so  mueh  pained  by  the  fetter. 

Mdison. 

2.  [With  the  reciprocal   pronoun.]      To 
labour.     Little  used. 

Though  the  lord  of  the  liberty  do  pain  himself  to 
yield  equal  justice  unto  all,  yet  can  there  not  but 
great  abuses  lurk  in  so  absolute  a  privilege.  Spens. 
He  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his  note.  Dryden. 

Pa'inful.   pane'ful.  adj.  [/uiin  and  fullA 
I.  Full  of  pain;  miserable;  beset  with  af- 
fliction. 
Is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 


These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 

To  death.  Milton. 

2.  Giving  pain;  afflictive. 

Evils  have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  pros- 
pect, than  by  their  actual  pressure.  Mdison. 

I  am  sick  of  this  bad  world! 
The  day-light  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me. 

Mdison. 
Long  abstinence  may  be  painful  to  acid  consti- 
tutions, by  the  uneasy  sensation  it  creates  in  the 
stomach.  Arhuthnot. 

3.  Difficult;  requiring  labour. 

The  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  arc  requited 
But  with  that  surname.  Shakspcare. 

When  I  thought  to  know  this,  it  was  too  painful 
for  me.  Psalms 

Surat  he  took,  and  thence  preventing  fame, 
By  quick  and  painful  marches  hither  came.    Dryd. 

Ev'n  I,  tho'  slow  to  touch  the  painful  string. 
Awake  from  slumber,  and  attempt  to  sing      Smith. 

4.  Industrious;  laborious;   exercising   la- 
bour. 

To  dress  the  vines  new  labour  is  requir'd, 
Nor  must  the  painful  husbandman  be  tir'd.  Dryd. 
Great  abilities,  when  employed  as  God  directs, 
do  but  make  the  owners  of  them  greater  and  more 
painful  servants  to  their  neighbours:  however,  they 
are  real  blessings  when  in  the  hands  of  good  men. 

Sicift. 
Pa'infully,  pane'fiil-Ie.  adv.  [from  ftain- 
ful.-] 

1.  With  great  pain  or  affliction. 

2.  Laboriously;  diligently. 
Such  as  sit  in  ease  at  home,  raise  a  benefit  out 

of  their  hunger  and  thirst,  that  serve  their  prince 
and  country  painfully  abroad.  Raleigh. 

Robin  red-breast  painfully 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves.   Childrenin  the  Wood. 
Pa'infulness,   pane'ful-nes.    n.  s.    [from 
fiamful.l 

1.  Affliction;  sorrow;  grief. 

With  diamond  in  window-glass  she  grayed, 
Erona  die,  and  end  this  ugly  painfulness.      Sidney. 

No  custom  can  make  the  painfulness  of  a  debauch 
easy  or  pleasing  to  a  man;  since  nothing  can  be 
pleasant  that  is  unnatural.  South. 

2.  Industry;  laboriousness. 

Painfulness  by  feeble  means  shall  be  able  to  gain 
that  which  in  the  plenty  of  more  forcible  instru- 
ments, is  through  sloth  and  negligence  lost.  Hooker. 
Pai'nim,   pa'nim.  n.  s.  [pay  en,   French.] 
A  pagan;  an  infidel. 

The  cross  hath  been  an  ancient  bearing,  even 
before  me  birth  of  our  Saviour,  among  the  painims 
themselves.  Peacham. 

Whole  brigades  one  champion's  arms  o'ertluow, 
Slay  painims  vile  that  force  the  fair.  Ticket. 

Pai'nim,  pa'nim.  adj.   Pagan;  infidel. 
Champions  bold, 
Defy'd  the  best  of  painim  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat,  or  carriere  with  lance.     Milton 

The  Solymean  sultan  he  o'erthrew, 
His  moonv  troops  reluming  bravely  smear'd 
With  painim  blood  etfus'd.  Philips. 

Pai'ni.ess,    pane'les.    adj.    [from  fiain.~\ 
Free  from  pain;  void  of  trouble. 

He  frequently  blest  God  for  so  far  indulging  to 
his  infirmities,  as  to  make  his  disease  so  painless  to 
him.  •       Feii 

The  deaths  thou  show'st  are  fore'd; 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent?  no  painless  way 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  clay?        Dryden. 

Painsta'ker,   panz'ta-kur.    n.  s.    [flams 
and  take."]     Labourer;  laborious  person. 

I'll  prove  a  true  painstaker  day  and  night, 
I'll  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  children  tight.  Gay. 

Painsta'king,  panz'ta-king.    adj.  [paint, 
and  take.']  Laborious;  industriouB. 
Mill  2  , 


To  PAINT,  pant.202  v.  a.  [ficindrc,  Fr.l 

1.  To  represent  by  delineations   and  co- 
lours. 

Live  to  be  the  shew  and  gaze  o'  th'  time: 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  cover  with  colours  representative  ot 
something. 

Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  map's  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe.      Shaksp. 

3.  To  represent  by  colours,  appearances 
or  images. 

Till  we  from  an  author's  words  paint  his  very 
thoughts  in  our  minds,  we  do  not  understand  him. 

Locke. 
When  folly  grows  romantick  we  must  paint  it; 
Come  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare. 

Pope. 

4.  To  describe;  to  represent. 

The  lady  is  disloyal. 

— Disloyal? — 

— The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness. 

Shalcspeare. 

5.  To  colour;  to  diversify. 

Such  is  his  will  that  paints 
The  earth  with  colours  fresh, 
The  darkest  skies  with  store  of  starry  light.  Spenser. 

6.  To  deck  with  artificial  colours  in  fraud 
or  ostentation. 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?  are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  court?      Shakspeare. 
Jezebel  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  head. 

2  Kings. 

To  Paint,  pant.  v.  n.     To  lay  colours  on 
the  face. 

Oh!  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  small-pox,  or  chas'd  old  age  away, 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint, 
Nor  would  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint.  Pope. 

Paint,  pant.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Colours  representative  of  any  thing. 
Poets  are  limners 
To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind: 
Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are 

shown, 

And  nature  is  their  object  to  be  drawn      Granville. 

The  church  of  the  annunciation  looks  beautiful 

in  the  inside,  all  but  one  corner  of  it  being  en  ered 

with  statues,  gilding,  and  paint.  Mdison. 

Her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage, 
Her  modest  cheek  shall  warm  a  future  age.    Pope. 
2.  Colours  laid  on  the  face. 

Together  lay  her  pray'r  book  and  her  paint. 

Anon. 
Arts  on  the  mind,  like  paint  upon  the  face, 
Fright  him  that's  worth  your  love,  from  your  em- 
brace. Young. 
Pai'nter,  pan'tur.98  n.   s.    [fieintrc,   Fr. 
from  fiaint.~\     One  who  professes  the 
art  of  representing  objects  by  colours. 
In  the  placing  let  some  care  be  taken  how  the 
painter  did  stand  in  the  working.                    Wotton. 
Beauty  is  only  that  which  makes  all  things  as 
they  are  in  their  proper  and  perfect  nature;  which 
the  best  painters  always  chusc  by  contemplating  the 
forms  of  each.                                              Dryden. 
Pai'ntinu-  pan'ting  410  n.s.  [from  fiamtJ] 

1.  The  art  of  representing  objects  by  de- 
lineation and  colours. 

\( painting  be  acknowledged  for  an  art,  it  follows 
that  no  arts  are  without  their  precepts.         Dryden. 

'Tis  in  life  as  'tis  in  painting; 
Much  may  lie  right,  yet  much  be  wanting.      Prior. 

2.  Picture;  the  painted  resemblance. 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  i 

This  is  the  air-drawn  dag^ii  which  you  said 

Led  you  to  Duncan.  Shakspeare. 

Painting      welcome; 
The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man; 
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For  since  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside:  pencil'd  figures  are 
Ev'n  such  as  they  give  out.  Shakspeare 

3.  Colours  laid  on. 

If  any  such  be  here 

That  love  this  painting,  wherein  you  see  me  smear'd, 

Let  him  express  his  disposition.  Shakspeare. 

Pai'nture,  pan'tsmire.*81   n  s.  [peinture, 

French.]  The  art  of  painting.  A  French 

word. 

To  the  next  realm  she  stretch'd  her  sway, 
For  painiure  near  adjoining  lay, 
A  plenteous  province.  Dryden. 

The  show'ry  urch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eye, 
That  views  the  watry  brede  with  thousand  shews 
Of  painture  vary'd.  Philips. 

PAIR,  pare.302  n.  s.  [paire,  French;  par, 
Latin.] 

1.  Two  things  suiting  one  another,  as  a 
pair  of  gloves. 

2.  A  man  and  wife. 

O  when  meet  now 
Such  pairs  in  love  and  mutual  honours  joiird?  Milt. 

Baucis  and  Philemon  there 
Had  liv'd  long  marry'd  and  a  happy  pair; 
Now  old  in  love.  Dryden. 

3.  Two  of  a  sort;  a  couple;  a  brace. 

All  his  lovely  looks,  his  pleasing  fires, 
All  his  sweet  motions,  all  his  taking  smiles, 
He  does  into  one  pair  of  eyes  convey.        Suckling. 

The  many  pairs  of  nerves  branching  themselves 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  are  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. Ray. 
To  Pair,  pare.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  joined  in  pairs;  to  couple,   as 
male  and  female. 

Our  dance,  I  pray; 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita;  so  turtles  pair.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  suit;  to  fit  as  a  counterpart. 

Had  our  prince  seen  the  hour,  he  had  paired 
Well  with  this  lord;  there  was  not  a  full  month 
Between  their  births.  Shakspeare. 

Ethelinda! 
My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with  thine, 
Simple  and  plain,  and  fraught  with  artless  tender- 
ness. Rowe. 
To  Pair,  pare.  v.  a. 
1.  To  join  in  couples. 

Minds  are  so  hardly  match'd,  that  ev'n  the  first, 
Tho'  paired  by  Heav'n,  in  Paradise  were  curs'd. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  unite  as  correspondent  or  opposite. 

Turtles  and  doves  with  diff'ring  hues  unite, 
And  glossy  jet  is  paired  with  shining  white.      Pope. 

PA'LACE,  pal'las.91  n.s.  [palais,  French; 
fialatium,  Lat.]  A  royal  house;  a  house 
eminently  splendid. 

You  forgot, 
We  with  colours  spread, 
Maroh'd  thro'  the  city  to  the  palace  gates.  Shaksp. 

Palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations  Shakspeare. 

The  palace  yard  is  fnl'd  with  floating  tides, 
And  the  last  comers  hear  the  former  to  the  sides. 

Dryden. 
The  sun's  bright  palace  on  high  columns  rais'd, 
With  burning  gold  and  flaming  jewels  blaz'd. 

Mdison 
The  old  man  early  rose,  walk'd  forth  and  sate 
On  polish'd  stone  before  his  palace  gate.  Pope. 

Pala'cious,  pal-la'shus.  adj.  [from  pal- 
ace.^    Royal;  noble;  magnificent. 

London  encreases  daily,  turning  of  great  palaci- 
ous  houses  into  small  tenements.  Graunt. 

PALA'Nqui.v,  pal-au-keen'.112  n.s.  A  kind 
of  covered  carriage,  used  in  the  eastern 
countries,  that  is  supported  on  the  shoul- 


ders of  slaves,  and  wherein  persons  of 
distinction  are  carried. 
Pa'latable,  pal'lat-ta-bl.  adj.  [from  pa- 
late.] Gustful;  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making 
advice  agreeable.  How  many  devices  have  been 
made  use  of  to  render  this  bitter  potion  palatable. 

Jlddison. 
They  by  th'  alluring  odour  drawn  in  haste, 
Fly  to  th'  dulcet  cates,  and  crowding  sip 
Their  palatable  bane.  Philips. 

PA'LATE,  pdi'lat.91  n.  s.  [palatum,  Lat.] 

1.  The  instrument   of   taste,   the  upper 
part  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands.  Shakspeare. 

These  ivory  feet  were  carved  into  the  shape  of 
lions;  without  these  their  greatest  dainties  could 
not  relish  to  their  palates.  Hakewill. 

Light  and  colours  come  in  only  by  the  eyes,  all 
kind  of  sounds  only  by  the  ears;  the  several  tastes 
and  smells  by  the  nose  and  palate.  Locke. 

By  nerves  about  our  palate  plac'd, 
She  likewise  judges  of  the  taste: 
Else,  dismal  thought!  our  warlike  men 
Might  drink  thick  port  for  fine  champagne.    Prior. 

The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg; 
Hard  task  to  hit  thepatate  of  such  guests.        Pope 

2.  Mental  relish;  intellectual  taste. 

It  may  be  the  palate  of  the  soul  is  indisposed  by 
listlessness  or  sorrow.  Taylor. 

The  men  of  nice  palates  could  not  relish  Aristotle, 
as  drest  up  by  the  schoolmen.  Baker. 

Pa'latick,  pal-lat'tik.609  adj.  [from  pa- 
late.^ Belonging  to  the  palate,  or  roof 
of  the  mouth. 

The  three  labials,  p.  b.  m.  are  parallel  to  the 
three  gingival  t.  d.  n.  and  to  the  three  palatick  k. 
g.  l.  Holder. 

Pa'latinate,  pal'la-tin-ate.  n.  s.  [fialati- 
natus,  Latin.]  The  county  wherein  is 
the  seat  of  a  count  palatine,  or  chief 
officer  in  the  court  of  an  emperor,  or 
sovereign  prince. 

Pa'latine,  pal'la-tin.160  n.  s.  [palatin,  Fr. 
from  palatinus  of  palatium,  Lat.]  One 
•invested  with  regal  rights  and  preroga- 
tives. 

These  absolute  palatines  made  barons  and  knights, 
did  exercise  high  justice  in  all  points  within  their 
territories.  Davies. 

Pa'latine,  pal'la-tin.  adj.  Possessing  roy- 
al privileges. 

Many  of  those  lords,  to  whom  our  kings  had 
granted  those  petty  kingdoms,  did  exercise  jura  re- 
galia, insomuch  as  there  were  no  less  than  eight 
counties  palatine  in  Ireland  at  one  time.        Davies. 

PALE,  pale."  202  adj.  [pale,  Fr.  pallidus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Not  ruddy;  not  fresh  of  colour;  wan; 
white  of  look. 

Look  I  so  pale,  lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest. — 
Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  no  man  in  the  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks.  Shaksp. 

Was  the  hope  drunk 
Wherein  you  drest  yourself;  hath  it  slept  since? 
And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale? 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  high  coloured;  approaching  to 
colourless  transparency. 

When  the  urine  turns  pale,  the  patient  is  in  dan- 
ger. Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  Not  bright;  not  shining;  faint  of  lustre; 
dim. 

The  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  day-light  sick; 
It  looks  a  little  paler.  Shakspeare. 


To  Pale,  pale.  -v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  make  pale. 

The  glow  worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire.  Shaksp. 

To  teach  it  good  or  ill,  disgrace  or  fame, 
Pale  it  with  rage,  or  redden  it  with  shame.    Prior. 
Pale,  pale.  n.  s.  [palus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Narrow  piece  of  wood   joined  above 
and  below  to  a  rail,  to  enclose  grounds. 

Get  up  o'  th'  rail;  I'll  peck  you  o'er  the  pales  else. 

Shaksp. 
As  their  example  still  prevails, 
She  tempts  the  stream,  or  leaps  the  pales.      Prior. 
Deer  creep  through  when  a  pale  tumbles  down . 

Mortimer. 

2.  Any  enclosure. 
A  ceremony,  which  was  then  judged  very  conve- 
nient for  the  whole  church  even  by  the  whole,  those 
few  excepted,  which  brake  out  of  the  common  pale. 

Hooker. 
Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof.  Milton. 

Having  been  born  within  the  pale  of  the  church, 
and  so  brought  up  in  the  christian  religion,  by  which 
we  have  been  partakers  of  those  precious  advanta- 
ges of  the  word  and  sacraments.  Duly  of  Man. 
He  hath  proposed  a  standing  revela.ion,  so  well 
confirmed  by  miracles,  that  it  should  be  needless  to 
recur  to  them  for  the  conviction  of  any  man  born 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  Jiu,  rbury. 

Confine  the  thoughts  to  exercise  the  breath ; 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 

Dunciad. 
Any  district  or  territory. 
There  is  no  part  but  the  bare  English  pale,  in 
which  the  Irish  have  not  the  greatest  footiug. 

Spenser. 
The  lords  justices  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  di- 
vers noblemen  of  that  religion  within  the  pale. 

Clarendon. 

4.  The  pale  is  the  third  and  middle  part  of 

the  scutcheon,  being  derived  from  the 

chief  to  the  base,  or  nether  part  of  the 

scutcheon,  with  two  lines.        Peacham. 

To  Pale,  pale.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  enclose  with  pales. 
The  diameter  of  the  hill  of  twenty  foot,  may  be 

paled  in  with  twenty  deals  of  a  foot  broad.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  enclose;  to  encompass. 
Whate'er  the  ocean  ])ales,  or  sky  inclips, 

I»  thine.  Shaksp. 

The  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys. 

Shaksp, 
Will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 
Now  in  his  life?  Shaksp. 

Pa'leeyeo,  pale'ide.  adj.  '[pale  and  eye. ] 
Having  eyes  dimmed. 

No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  paleey'd  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

Milton. 
Shrines,  where  their  vigils  paleey'd  virgins  keep, 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep. 

Pope. 
Pa'lefaoed,  pale'faste.3*9  adj.  [pale  and 
face.]  Having  the  face  wan. 

Why  have  they  dar'd  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom, 
Frighting  her  palefac'd  villages  with  war?    Shaksp. 
Let  palefac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man, 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart.  Shaksp. 

Pa'lely,  pale'le  adv.  [from  pale.]  Wan- 
ly; not  freshly;  not  ruddily. 

Pa'leness,  pale'nes.  n.  s.  [from  pale.] 
I.  Wanness;  want  of  colour;  want  of  fresh- 
ness; sickly  whiteness  of  look. 
Her  blood  durst  not  yet  come  to  her  face,  to  take 
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away  the  name  of  paleness  from  her  most  pure  white- 
ness Sid,,ey- 

The  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook, 
A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look.        Pope. 
2.   Want  of  colour;  want  oi  lustre. 
The  pal?ne?s  of  this  flow'r 
Bewray'd  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart. 

Shakspeare. 

Pa'lend\r.  pai'len-dar.  n.  s.  A  kind  of 
coasting  vessel    Obsolete. 

Solyman  sent  over  light-horsemen  in  great  palen- 
dars,  which  running  all  along  the  sea  coast,  carried 
the  people  and  the  cattle.  Knolles. 

Pa'leous,  pa'le-us.  adj.  [palea,  Lat.]  Hus- 
ky; chaffy. 

This  attraction  we  tried  in  straws  and  paleous  bo- 
dies Brown. 
Pale  tie,  pal'lit."  n.  s.  [palette,  French.] 
A  light  board  on  which  a  painter  holds 
his  colours  when  he  paints. 

Let  the  ground  of  the  picture  be  of  such  a  mix- 
ture, as  there  may  be  something  in  it  of  every  co- 
lour that  composes  your  work,  as  it  were  the  con- 
tents of  your  palette.  Dryden. 

Ere  yet  thy  pencil  tries  her  nicer  toils, 
Or  on  thy  palette  lie  the  blended  oils, 
Thy  careless  chalk  has  half  atchiev'd  thy  art, 
And  her  just  image  makes  Cleora  start.         Ticket. 

When  sage  Minerva  rose, 
From  her  sweet  lips  smooth  elocution  flows, 
Her  skilful  hand  an  iv'ry  palette  grae'd, 
Where  shining  colours  were  in  order  plac'd.    Gay. 

Pa'lfuey.  pai'tie,  or  paTfre.84  n.  s.  [pale- 
froy,  French.]  A  small  horse  fit  tor  la- 
dies: it  is  always  distinguished  in  the 
old  book*  from  a  war  horse. 

Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspread 
With  tinsel  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave.  Spenser. 

The  damsel  is  mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  as  an 
emblem  of  her  innocence.  Spectator. 

The  smith  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride.  Dryd. 

Pa'lfreykd,  pal'frid.  adj.  [from  fialfrey.'] 
Riding  on  a  palfrey 

Such  dire  atchievements  sings  the  bard  that  tells, 
Otpalfrey'd  dames,  bold  knights,  and  magick  spells. 

Ticket. 

Palifica'tion,  pa-le-fa-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [pa- 
luv,  Latin.]  The  act  or  practice  of  mak- 
ing ground  firm  with  piles. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  palification  or  piling  of  the 
ground-plot  commanded  by  Vitruvius,  when  we  build 
upon  a  moist  soil .  Wotton. 

Pa'lindrome,  pal'in-drome.  n.  s.  [V*A<v- 
fyou-l*,  irttbiv  and  ^0jt4E<w.]  A  word  or 
sentence  which  is  tne  same  read  back- 
ward or  forward:  as  madam;  or  this  sen- 
tence, Subi  dura  a  rudibus. 

Pa'linode,  pai'lin-ode.      }  n.  s.  [t»Xi\iu- 
Pa'linody,  pal'Hn-6-de.    5  ^'*]  A  recan- 
tation. 

I  of  thy  excellence  have  oft  been  told; 
But  now  my  ravisht  eyes  thy  face  behold: 
Who  therefore  in  this  weeping  palinod 
Abhor  myself,  that  have  displeas'd  my  God, 
In  dust  and  ashes  mourn.  Sandys. 

PALISA'DE,  pal-le-sade'.  >    n.  s.  [fiali- 
PALIS.VDO,pal-le-sa'do.  S     sade,    Fr. 
palisado,  Spanish;  from  palus,  Latin.] 
Pales  set  by  way  of  enclosure  or  de- 
fence. 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast, 
And  palisades  about  the  trenches  plac'd.     Dryden. 

The  wood  is  useful,  forpalisadoes  for  fortifications, 
being  very  hard  and  durable.  Mortimer 

The  city  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  and 
that  wall  guarded  with  palisades.  Broome. 
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To   Pa'lisade,  pal-le-sade'.   v.   a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  enclose  with  palisades. 

Pa'lish,  pale'ish.  adj.  [from/w/f.]  Some- 
what pale. 

Spirit  of  nitre  makes  with  copper  a  palish  blue; 
spirit  of  urine  a  deep  blue.  Jlrbuthnoi- 

Pall,  pall.  n.  a.  |  pallium,  Latin.] 

1.  A  cloak  or  mantle  of  state. 

With  princely  pace, 
As  fair  Aurora  in  her  purple  pall, 
Out  of  the  East  the  dawning  day  doth  call; 
So  forth  she  comes.  Spenser. 

Let  gorgeous  tragedy 
In  scepter'd  pall  come  sweeping  by.  Milton. 

2.  The  mantle  of  an  archbishop. 

An  archbishop  ought  to  be  consecrated  and 
anointed,  and  after  consecration  he  shall  have  the 
pall  sent  him.  Ayliffe. 

3.  The  covering  thrown  over  the  dead. 
The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egcus  kept, 

And  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept.      Dryden. 
To  Pall.  pail.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cloak;  to  invest. 
Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoak  of  hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Pall,  pall.  v.  n.  [Of  this  word  the 
etymologists  give  no  reasonable  ac- 
count: perhaps  it  is  only  a  corruption 
oi  pale,  and  was  applied  originally  to 
colours.]  To  grow  vapid;  to  become  in- 
sipid. 

Empty  one  bottle  into  another  swiftly,  lest  the 
drink  pall.  Bacon. 

Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense.   Addis. 
To  Pall,  pad.  v.  a. 
1.  To  make  insipid  or  vapid. 

Reason  and  reflection,  representing  perpetually  to 
the  mind  the  meanness  of  all  sensual  gratifications, 
blunt  the  edge  of  his  keenest  desires,  and  pall  all 
his  enjoyments.  Mterbury. 

Wit,  like  wine,  from  happier  climates  brought, 
Dash'd  by   these   rogues,    turns  English  common 

draught, 
They  pall  Moliere's  and  Lopez'  sprightly  strain. 

Swift. 
To  make  spiritless;  to  dispirit. 

A  miracle 
Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  palVd.     Dryden. 

Ungrateful  man, 
Base,  barbarous  man,  the  more  we  raise  our  love, 
The  more  we  pall,  and  cool,  and  kill  his  ardour. 

Dryden. 

To  weaken;  to  impair. 

For  this, 
I'll  never  follow  thy  palVd  fortunes  more.    Shaksp. 
4.  To  cloy. 

Palled  appetite  is  humorous,  and  must  be  gra- 
tified with  sauces  rather  than  food.  Taller. 
Pa'llet,  pal'lit.™  n.  s.  [puillet,  in    Chau- 
cer;  which   was   probably   the   French 
word  from  paille,  straw,  and  secondari- 
ly, a  bed.] 
1.  A  small  bed;  a  mean  bed. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoaky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  husht  with  buzzing  night  flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfqm'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
Aud  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 

Shakspeare. 

His  secretary  was  laid  in  a  pallet  near  him  for 

ventilation  of  his  thoughts.  Wotton. 

If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodged, 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know, 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 
From  her  thatcht  pallet  rouse.  Milton. 
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2.  [palette,  French.]  A  small  measure, 
formerly  used  by  chirurgeons. 

A  surgeon  drew  from  a  patient  in  four  days  twen- 
ty-seven pallets,  every  pallet  containing  three  ounces. 

Hakewxll. 

3.  [In  heraldry;  fialus  minor,  Lat.]  A  lit- 
tle post. 

Parliament,  pal'le-a-m£nt.  n.  s.  [fialti- 
um, Lalin.]   A  dress;  a  robe. 

The  people  of  Rome 
Send  thee  by  me  their  tribune, 
This  pailiameni  of  white  and  spotless  hue.  Shaksp. 

Pa'lliardise,  pat'ie-ar-dise.  n.  «.  [pail- 
liardise,  French.]  Fornication;  whoring. 
Obsolete. 

To  PA'LLIATE,  pal'le-ate."  v.  a.  [pal- 
Ho,  Latin;  from  fiallium,  a  cloak;  palli- 
er,  Fr.] 

1.  To  cover  with  excuse. 

They  never  hide  or  palliate  their  vices,  but  exr 
pose  them  freely  to  view.  Swift. 

2.  To  extenuate;  to  soften  by  favourable 
representations. 

The  fault  is  to  extenuate,  palliate,  and  indulge. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  cure  imperfectly  or  temporarily,  not 
radically;  to  ease,  not  cure. 

Pallia'tion,  pal-le-a'shun.  n.  s.  [pallia- 
tion, Fr    from  palliate.^ 

1.  Extenuation;  alleviation;  favourable  re- 
presentation 

I  saw  clearly  through  all  the  pious  disguises  and 
soft  palliations  of  some  men.  King  Charles. 

Such  bitter  invectives  against  other  men's  faults, 
and  indulgence  or  palliation  of  their  own,  shews 
their  zeal  lies  in  their  spleen.  Gov.  of  Hit  Tongue. 

2,  Imperfect  or  temporary;  not  radical 
cure;  mitigation,  not  cure. 

If  the  just  cure  of  a  disease  be  full  of  peril,  let  the 
physician  resort  to  palliation.  Bacon. 

Pa'lliative,  pai'le-a-fiv.107  adj.  [palliatif, 
Fr.  from  palliate.^ 

1.  Extenuating;  favourably  representative. 

2.  Mitigating,  not  removing;  temporarily 
or  partially,  not  radically  curative. 

Consumption  pulmonary  seldom  admits  of  other 
than  a  palliative  cure,  and  is  generally  incurable 
when  hereditary.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Pa'lliative,  pal'le-a-tiv.113  n.  s.  [from 
palliate.']  Something  mitigating;  some- 
thing alleviating. 

It  were  more  safe  to  trust  to  the  general  aversion 
of  our  people  against  this  coin,  than  apply  those  pal- 
liatives which  weak,  perfidious,  or  abject  politicians 
administer.  Swift. 

Pa'llid,  pal'lid.  adj.  [pallidus,  Lat.]  Pale; 
not  highcoloured;  not  bright:  pallid  is 
seldom  used  of  the  face. 

Of  every  sort,  which  in  that  meadow  grew, 
They  gather'd  some;  the  violet  pallid  blue.  Spenser. 
When  from  the  pallid  sky  the  sun  descends. 

Thomson. 
Whilst,  on  the  margin  of  the  beaten  road, 
Its  pallid  bloom  sick-smelling  hen-bane  show'd. 

Hartt. 

Pallmall,  pel-meT.  n.  s.  [pila  and  mal- 
leus, Lat.  pale  muille,  Fr.]  A  play  in 
which  the  ball  is  struck  with  a  mallet 
through  an  iron  ring. 

PALM,  pam.403  n.  s.  [pal ma.  Latin,  pal- 
mier, Fr.j 

I.  A  tree  of  great  variety  of  species;  of 
which  the  branches  were  worn  in  token 
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of  victory:  it  therefore  implies  superi- 
ority. 

There  are  twenty-one  species  of  this  tree,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  are,  the  greater  palm  or 
date-tree.  The  dwarf  palm  grows  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Italy,  from  whence  the  leaves  are  sent  hither 
and  made  into  flag-brooms.  The  oily  palm  is  a  na- 
tive of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd  island,  but  has  been 
transplanted  to  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  It  grows 
as  high  as  the  main  mast  of  a  ship.  Miller. 

Get  the  start  of  the  majestick  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.  Shaksp. 

Nothing  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this  soil, 
than  the  abundant  growing  of  the  palm-tvees  with- 
out labour  of  man.  This  tree  alone  giveth  unto 
man  whatsoever  his  life  beggcth  at  nature's  hand. 

Raleigh, 

Above  others  who  cany  away  the  palm  for  excel- 
lence, is  Maurice  landgrave  of  Hess.        Peacliam. 

Fruits  of  palm-tvee,  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger  both.  Milton. 

Thou  youngest  virgin,  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Whose  palms  new  pluck'd  from  paradise, 
With  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 

Dryden. 

2.  Victory;  triumph,  [pahne,  Fr.] 

Namur  subdu'd  is  England's  palm  alone; 
The  rest  besieg'd,  bat  we  constrain'd  the  town. 

Dryden. 

3.  The  hand  spread  out;  the  inner  part  of 
the  hand,  [palma,  Lat.] 

By  this  virgin  palm  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine.  Shaksp. 

Drinks  of  extreme  thin  parts  fretting,  put  upon 
the  back  of  your  hand,  will,  with  a  little  stay,  pass 
through  to  the  palm,  and  yet  taste  mild  to  the  mouth. 

Bacon. 

Seeking  my  success  in  love  to  know, 
I  try  th'  infallible  prophetick  way, 
A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay.  Dryden. 

4.  A  hand,  or  measure  of  length,  compris- 
ing three  inches,  [fialme,  French.] 

The  length  of  a  foot  is  a  sixth  part  of  the  stature, 
a  span  one  eighth  of  it;  a  palm  or  hand's  breadth 
one  twenty-fourth;  a  thumb's  breadth  or  inch  one 
seventy  second;  a  forefinger's  breadth  one  ninety- 
sixth.  Holder  on  Time. 

Henry  vin.  of  England,  Francis  l.  of  France,  and 
Charles  v.  emperor,  were  so  provident,  as  scarce  a 
palm  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by  either,  but  that 
the  other  two  would  set  the  balance  of  Europe  up- 
right again.  Bacon. 

The  same  hand  into  a  fist  may  close, 
Which  instantly  a  palm,  expanded  shows.  Denham. 

To  Palm,  pam.  x>.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  conceal  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as 
jugglers. 

Palming  is  held  foul  play  amongst  gamesters. 

Dryden. 
They  palmed  the  trick  that  lost  the  game.  Prior. 

2.  To  impose  by  fraud. 

If  not  by  scriptures,  how  can  we  be  sure, 
Reply'd  the  panther,  what  tradition's  pure? 
For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old.       Dryden. 

Moll  White  has  made  the  country  ring  with  se- 
veral imaginary  exploits  palmed  upon  her.  Spectator. 

3.  To  handle. 

Frank  carves  very  ill,  yet  will  palm  all  the  meat. 

Prior. 

4.  To  stroak  with  the  hand.      Ainstvorth. 

Pa'lmer,  pam'ur.403  n.  s.  [from  palm.]  A 

pilgrim:  they  who  returned  from   the 

holy  land  carried  branches  of  palm. 

My  sceptre,  for  a  palmer's  walking  staff.  Shaksp. 

Behold  yon  isle,  by  palmers,  pilgrims  trod, 

Men  bearded,  bald,  cowl'd,  uncow'l'd,  shod,  unshod. 

Pope. 

Pa'lmebworm,  pam'ur-wurm.  n.  s.  [pal- 
mer and  worm.']  A  worm  covered  with 


hair,  supposed  to  be  so  called  because 
he  wanders  over  all  plants. 

A  flesh  fly,  and  one  of  those  hairy  worms  that  re- 
semble caterpillars  and  are  called  palmetworms,  be- 
ing conveyed  into  one  of  our  small  receivers,  the 
bee  and  the  fly  lay  with  their  bellies  upwards,  and 
the  worm  seemed  suddenly  struck  dead.         Boyle. 

Palme'tto,  pal-met-to.  n.  s.  A  species  of 
tlie  palm-tree:  it  grows  in  the  West  In- 
dies to  be  a  very  large  tree;  with  the 
leaves  the  inhabitants  thatch  their  hou- 
ses. These  leaves,  before  they  are  ex 
panded,  are  cut  and  brought  into  Eng- 
land to  make  women's  plaited  hats;  and 
the  berries  of  these  trees  were  former- 
ly much  used  for  buttons. 

Broad  o'er  my  head  the  verdant  cedars  wave, 
And  high  palmettos  lift  their  graceful  shade.  Thorns. 

Palmi'fehous,  pal-mif'ier-os.  adj.  [pal- 
ma  and  fero,  Latin.]    Bearing  palms. 

PA'LMiPEDEjpal'me-pede.aof;.  [fialma  and 
pes,  Latin.]  Webfooted;  having  the  toes 
joined  by  a  membrane. 

It  is  described  like  fissipedes,  whereas  it  is  a  pal- 
mipede or  fin-footed  like  swans.  Brown. 
Water  fowl  which  are  palmipede,  are  whole  foot- 
ed, have  very  long  necks,  and  yet  but  short  legs,  as 
swans.  Ray. 

Pa'lmister,  pal'mis-tdr.  n.  s.  [from  pal- 
ma.]  One  who  deals  in  palmistry.  Diet. 

Pa'lmistry,  pal'mis-tre.  n.  s.  [fialma, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  cheat  of  foretelling  fortune  by  the 
lines  of  the  palm. 

We  shall  not  query  what  truth  is  in  palmistry,  or 
divination  from  lines  of  our  hands  of  high  denomi- 
nations. Brown. 

Here  while  his  canting  drone-pipe  scan'd 
The  mystick  figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleaveland. 

With  the  fond  maids  in  palmistry  he  deals; 
They  tell  the  secret  first  which  he  reveals.    Prior. 

2.  Addison  uses  it  humorously  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hand. 

Going  to  relieve  a  common  beggar,  he  found  his 
pocket  was  picked;  that  being  a  kind  of  palmistry  at 
which  this  vermin  are  very  dextrous.         Spectator. 
Pa'lmy,  pa/me.403  adj.  [from  palm.]  Bear- 
ing palms. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless.  Shaksp. 

She  pass'd  the  region  which  Panchea  join'd, 
And  flying,  left  the  palmy  plains  behind.     Dryden. 
Palpabi'lity,  pal-pa-bil'le-te.  n.  s.  [from 
palpable.]  Quality  of  being  perceivable 
to  the  touch. 

He  first  found  out  palpability  of  colours;  and  by 
the  delicacy  of  his  touch,  could  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent vibrations  of  the  heterogeneous  rays  of  light. 

Mart.  Soiblcrus. 
PA'LPABLE,  pal'pa-bl.  adj.  [fial/iable, 
Fr.  palpor,  Latin.] 

1.  Perceptible  by  the  touch. 
Art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation? 

I  see  thee  yet  in  form  as  palpable, 

As  this  which  now  I  draw.  Shaksp. 

Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds, 
Palpable  darkness!  and  blot  out  three  days.  Milton. 

2.  Gross;  coarse;  easily  detected 
That  grosser  kind  of  heathenish  idolatry,  whereby 

they  worshipped  the  very  works  of  their  own  hands, 
was  an  absurdity  to  reason  so  palpable,  that  the  pro- 
phet David  comparing  idols  and  idolaters  together, 
maketh  almost  no  odds  between  them.        Hooker. 


They  grant  we  err  not  in  palpable,  manner,  we 
are  not  openly  and  notoriously  impious.       Hooker. 

He  must  not  think  to  shelter  himself  from  so  pal- 
pable an  absurdity,  by  this  impertinent  distinction. 

Tillotson. 

Having  no  surer  guide,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
fell  into  gross  and  palpable  mistakes.       Woodward. 

Plain;  easily  perceptible. 
That  they  all  have  so  testified,  1  see  not  how  we 
should  possibly  wish  a  proof  more  palpable  than  this 
manifestly  received  and  every  where  continued  cus- 
tom of  reading  them  publickly.  Hooker. 
They  would  no  longer  be  content  with  the  invisi- 
ble monarchy  of  God,  and  God  dismissed  them  to 
the  palpable  dominion  of  Saul.                     Holiday. 

Since  there  is  so  much  dissimilitude  between  cause 
and  effect  in  the  more  palpable  phenomena,  we  cau 
expect  no  less  between  them  and  their  invisible  ef- 
ficients. Glanville. 

Pa'lpableness,  pal'pa-bl-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
palpable.]  Quality  of  being  palpable; 
plainness;  grossness. 

Pa'lpably,  pal'pa-ble.  adv.  [from  palpa- 
Bte.] 

1.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perceived  by 
the  touch. 

2.  Grossly;  plainly. 

Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury,  that  had 

palpably  taken  shares  of  money;  before  they  gave 

up  their  verdict,  they  prayed  of  the  senate  a  guard, 

that  they  might  do  their  consciences  justice.  Bacon. 

Palpa'tion,  pal-pa'shun.  n.  s.  [palpatio, 

palpor,  Lat.]  The  act  of  feeling. 
To  PA'LPITATE,  pal'pe-tate.  v.  a.  [pal- 
pito,  Lat.  palpiter,  Fr.]  To  beat  as  the 
heart;  to  flutter;  to  gopit  a  pat. 
Palpita'tion,  pal-pe-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [pal- 
pitation,Yr.hom  palpitate.]  Beating  or 
panting:  that  alteration  in  the  pulse  of 
the  heart,  upon  frights  or  any  other 
causes,  which  makes  it  felt:  for  a  natural 
uniform  pulse  goes  on  without  distinc- 
tion. 

The  heart  strikes  five  hundred  sort  of  pulses  in  an 
hour;  and  hunted  into  such  continual  palpitations, 
through  anxiety  and  distraction,  that  fain  would  it 
break.  Harvey. 

I  knew  the  good  company  too  well  to  feci  any 
palpitations  at  their  approach.  Taller. 

Anxiety  and  palpitations  of  the  heart,  are  a  sign 
of  weak  fibres.  Arbwthnot  on  Jlliments. 

Her  bosom  heaves 

With  palpitations  wild.  Thomson's  Spring. 

Pa'lsgrave,  palz'grave.  n.  s.  [paltsgraff, 

German.]  A  count  or  earl  who  has  the 

overseeing  of  a  prince's  palace.     Diet. 

Pa'lsical,  pal'ze-kal.84  adj.  [ivompalsy.] 

Afflicted  with  the  palsy;  paralytick. 
Pa'lsied,   pal'zid.233    adj.  [from  palsy.] 
Diseased  with  a  palsy. 

Pall'd,  thy  blazed  youth 
Becomes  assuaged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld.  Shaksp. 

Though  she  breathes  in  a  few  pious  peaceful 
souls,  like  a. palsied  person,  she  scarce  moves  a  limb. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Let  not  old  age  long  stretch  his  palsifd  hand; 
Those  who  give  late  are  importun'd  each  day.  Gay. 

Pa'lsy,  pal'ze.84,  n.  s.  [paralysis,  Latin; 
thence  paralysy,  parasy,palasy,  palsy.] 
A  privation  of  motion  or  feeling,  or  both, 
proceeding  from  some  cause  below  the 
cerebellum,  joined  with  a  coldness, 
flaccidity,  and  at  last  wasting  of  the 
parts.  If  this  privation  be  in  all  the 
parts  below  the  head,  except  the  thorax 
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and  heart,  it  is  called  a  paraplegia;  if  in 
one  side  only,  a  hemiplegia;  if  in  some 
parts  only  of  one  side,  a  paralysis. 
There  is  a  threefold  division  of  a  palsy; 
a  privation  of  motion,  sensation  remain- 
ing; a  privation  of  sensation,  motion  re- 
maining; and  lastly,  a  privation  of  both 
together.  Quincy. 

The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provokes  me.      Shaksp. 

A  patsy  may  as  well  shake  an  oak,  as  shake  the 

delight  of  conscience.  South. 

To  Pa'lter,  pal'tur.84  v.  n.  [from  fialtron. 

Skinner.~\     To  shift;  to  dodge;  to  play 

tricks.     Not  in  use. 

I  must 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties, 
And  palter  in  the  shift  of  lowness.  Shaksp. 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope.  Shaksp. 

Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  palter.  Shaksp. 

To  Pa'lter,  pal'tur.  v.  a.  To  squander: 
as,  he  flatters  his  fortune.     Ahisworth. 
Pa'lterer,  pal'tur-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  /mi- 
ter.']    An  insincere  dealer;  a  shifter. 
Pa'ltriness,  pal'tre-nes.  n.  s.  [from  fiat- 
try. ]     The  state  of  being  paltry. 
PA'LTRY,  pal'tre.84  adj.    [fioltron,  Fr. 
a  scoundrel;  fioltrocco,    a   low   whore, 
Italian.]     Sorry;  worthless;  despicable; 
contemptible;  mean. 

Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege, 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task.    Shaksp. 
A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  as  appears  in  leav- 
ing his  friend  here  in  necessity,  anil  denying  him. 

Shakspeare . 
Whose  compost  is  paltry  and  carried  too  late, 
Such  husbandry  useth  that  many  do  hate.     Tusser. 

For  knights  are  bound  to  feel  no  blows 
From  paltry  and  unequal  foes.  Hudibras. 

It  is  an  ill  habit  to  squander  away  our  wishes  up- 
on paltry  fooleries.  VEstrange. 

When  such  paltry  slaves  presume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds, 
They're  thrown  neglected  by;  but  if  it  fails, 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs.  Jlddison. 

Pa'ly,   pa'le.    adj.    [from    /iale.~]     Pale. 
Used  only  in  poetry. 

Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  thousand  kisses.  Shaksp. 

From  camp  to  camp 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  uattle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face.  Shaksp. 

A  dim  gleam  the  paly  lanthorn  throws 
O'er  the  mid  pavement.  Gay. 

Pam,  pam.  n.  s.  [probably  from  fiatm, 
victory;  as  trum/i  from  trium/ih.~]  The 
knave  of  clubs. 

Ev'n  mighty  pam  that  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew, 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  lu.    Pope. 

To  Pa'mper,  pam'pur.98  v.  a.  \jiamberare, 
Italian.]  To  glut;  to  fill  with  food;  to 
saginate;  to  feed  luxuriously. 

It  was  even  as  two  physicians  should  take  one 
sick  body  in  hand,  of  which  the  former  would  mi- 
nister all  things  meet  to  purge  and  keep  under  the 
body,  the  other  to  pamper  and  strengthen  it  sud- 
denly again;  whereof  what  is  to  be  looked  for  but 
a  most  dangerous  relapse?  Spenser. 

You  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pampered  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality.  Shaksp. 

They  are  contented  as  well  with  mean  food,  as 
those  that  with  the  rarities  of  the  earth  do  pamper 
their  voracities.  Sandys. 

Praise  swelled  thee  to  a  proportion  ready  to  burst, 
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it  brought  thee  to  feed  upon  the  air,  and  to  starve 
thy  soul,  only  to  pamper  thy  imagination.        South. 

With  food 
Distend  his  chine  and  pamper  him  for  sport.   Dryd. 

His  lordship  lolls  within  at  ease, 
Pampering  his  paunch  with  foreign  rarities.  Dryden. 

To  pampered  insolence  devoted  fall, 

Prime  of  the  flock  and  choicest  of  the  stall.     Pope. 

PA'MPHLET,  pam'fiet.aa  n.  s.  [fiar  un 

Jilet,   French.      Whence    this    word    is 

written  anciently,  and  by  Caxton,  fiaun- 

Jlet.~\     A   small  book;   properly  a  book 

sold  unbound,  and  only  stitched. 

Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd?  Shaksp. 
1  put  forth  a  slight  pamphlet  about  the  elements 
of  architecture.  Wotton. 

Since  I  have  been  reading  many  English  pamph- 
lets and  tractates  of  the  sabbath,  I  can  hardly  find 
any  treatise  wherein  the  use  of  the  common  service 
by  the  minister,  aud  the  due  frequenting  thereof  by 
the  people,  is  once  named  among  the  duties  or  offi- 
ces of  sanctifying  the  Lord's-day.  White. 
He  could  not,  without  some  tax  upon  himself  and 
his  ministers  for  the  not  executing  the  laws,  look 
upon  the  bold  licence  of  some  in  printing  pamphlets. 

Clarendon. 
As  when  some  writer  in  a  publick  cause, 
His  pen,  to  save  a  sinking  nation,  draws, 
While  all  is  calm,  his  arguments  prevail, 
Till  pow'r  discharging  all  her  stormy  bags, 
Flutters  the  feeble  pamphlet  into  rags.  Swift. 

To  Pa'mphlet,  pam'flet.   v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  write  small  books. 

I  put  pen  to  paper,  aud  something  I  have  done, 

though  in  a  poor  pamphleting  way.  Howel. 

Pamphletee'r,  pam-flet-teer'.  n.  s.  [from 

/iamfihlet.~\   A  scribbler  of  small  books. 

The  squibs  are  those  who  in  the  common  phrase 

are  called  libellers,  lampooners,  and  pamphleteers. 

Tatler. 
With   great  injustice,   I  have  been  pelted  by 
pamphleteers.  Swift- 

To  Pan,  pan.  v.  a.  An  old  word  denoting 
to  close  or  join  together.       Ainsworth. 
Pan,  pan.  n.  s.  [ponne,  Saxon.] 
1.   A  vessel  broad  and  shallow,  in  which 
provisions  are  dressed  or  kept. 
This  were  but  to  leap  out  of  the  pan  into  the  fire. 

Spenser. 
The  pliant  brass  is  laid 
On  anvils,  and  of  heads  and  limbs  are  made, 
Pans,  cans.  Dtyden. 

Z.  The  part  of  the  lock  of  the    gun  that 
holds  the  powder. 

Our  attempts  to  fire  the  gun-powder  in  the  pan 
of  the  pistol,  succeeded  not.  Boyle. 

.  Any  thing  hollow:  as,  the  brain  fian. 
Panace'a,  pan-a-se'a.  n.  s.  [/lanacee,  Fr. 

7rccvuKeix.^\     An  universal  medicine. 
Panace'a,  pan-a-se'a.  n.  s.     An  herb. 

Ainsworth. 
Pana'da,  pa-na'da.  >    n.   s.  [from  fianis, 
Pana'do,  pa-na'do.  5    Lat.  bread.]     Food 
made  by  boiling  bread  in  water. 

Their  diet  ought  to  be  very  sparing;  gruels,  pa- 
nados,  and  chicken  broth.  Wiseman. 

Pa'ncake,  pan'kake.  n.  s.  [flan  and  cake.~\ 
Thin  pudding  baked  in  the  fryingpan. 

A  certain  knight  swore  by  his  honour  they  were 
good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honour  the  mus- 
tard was  naught.  Shakspeare 
The  flour  makes  a  very  good  pancake ,  mixed  with 
a  little  wheat  flour.  Mortimer. 
Pancra'ticai.,  pan-krat'te-kal.  adj.  [ttZv 
and  Kpxlos.]  Excelling  in  all  the  gym- 
nastick  exercises. 

He  was  the  most  pancralical  man  of  Greece,  and, 
as  Galen  reportcth,  able  to  persist  erect  upon  an 
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oily  plank,  and  not  to  be  removed  by  the  force  of 
three  men.  Brown. 

Pa'ncreas,  pang'kre-as.  n.  s.  [vZv  and 
x.f>ia<i.~)  The  pancreas  or  sweetbread, 
is  a  gland  of  the  conglomerate  sort,  si- 
tuate between  the  bottom  of  the  sto- 
mach and  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins:  it 
lies  across  the  abdomen,  reaching  from 
the  liver  to  the  spleen,  and  is  strongly- 
tied  to  the  peritonaeum,  from  which  it 
receives  its  common  membranes.  It 
weighs  commonly  four  or  five  ounces. 
It  is  about  six  fingers  breadth  long, 
two  broad,  and  one  thick.  Its  substance 
is  a  little  soft  and  supple.  Quincy. 

Pancrea'tick,  pang-kre-at'tik.  adj. 
[frOm  /iancreas.~\  Contained  in  the  pan- 
creas. 

In  man  and  viviparous  quadrupeds,  the  food 
moistened  with  the  saliva  is  first  chewed,  then 
swallowed  into  the  stomach,  and  so  evacuated  into 
the  intestines,  where  being  mixed  with  the  choler 
and  pancreatick  juice,  it  is  further  subtilized,  and 
easily  finds  its  way  in  at  the  streight  orifices  of  the. 
lacteous  veins.  Ray. 

The  bile  is  so  acrid,  that  nature  has  furnished  the 
pancreatick  juice  to  temper  its  bitterness.     Jlrbuth. 
Pa'ncv,>     .  ,  .     J    n.   s.    [corrupted,  I 
Pa'nsy,5  c    suppose,  from  fiana- 

cey,  panacea.']   A  flower;  a  kind  of  vio- 
let. 

The  daughters  of  the  flood  have  search'd  the  mead 
For  violets  pale,  and  cropp'd  the  poppy's  head; 
Pancies  to  please  the  sight,  and  cassia  sweet  to  smell. 

Dryden. 

The  real  essence  of  gold  is  as  impossible  for  us  to 

know,  as  for  a  blind  man  to  tell  in  what  flower  the 

colour  of  a  pansy  is,  or  is  not  to  be  found,  whilst  he 

has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  pansy.  Locke. 

From  the  brute  beasts  humanity  I  learn'd, 
And  in  the  pansi/'s  life  God's  providence  discern'd. 

Harte. 

Pa'ndeot,  pan'dekt.  n.  s.  [pandecta, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  treatise  that  comprehends  the  whole 
of  any  science. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  commons  would 
form  a  pandect  of  their  power  and  privileges,  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  entire  legislative  authority.  Swift. 

2.  The  digest  of  the  civil  law. 

Pande'mick,   pan-dem'mik.609  adj.    [5r«s 
and  <5V.@-.]  Incident  to  a  whole  people. 
Those  instances  bring  a  consumption,  under  the 
notion  of  a  pandemick  or  endemick,  or  rather  ver- 
nacular disease  to  England.  Harvey. 

PA'NDER,  pan'dur.98  n.  s.  [This  word 
is  derived  from  Pa7idarus,  the  pimp  in 
the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida;  it 
was  therefore  originally  written  Jiandar. 
till  its  etymology  was  forgotten.  A 
pimp;  a  male  bawd;  a  procurer;  an  agent 
for  the  lust  or  ill  designs  of  another. 

Let  him,  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber  door 
Whilst  by  a  slave 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminated.  Skaksj 

Thou  art  the  pander  to  her  dishonour,  aud  equal- 
ly to  me  disloyal.  Shaksp. 

If  ever  you  prove  false  to  one  another,  since  1 
have  taken  such  pains  to  bring  you  together,  let  ali 
pitiful  goers  between  be  called  panders  after  my 
name.  Shakspeare. 

The  sons  of  happy  punks,  the  pander's  heir, 
Arc  privileged 
To  clap  the  first,  and  rule  the  theatre.         Dryden 

Thou  hast  confess'd  thyself  the  conscious  pander 
Of  that  pretended  passion: 
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A  single  witness  infamously  known, 

Against  two  persons  of  unquestioii'dfame.  Dryden. 

My  obedient  honesty  was  made 
The  pander  to  thy  lust  and  black  ambition.      Rowe. 
To    Pa'nder,   p-SiVdur.    v.   a.   [from   the 
noun.]     To  pimp;  to  be  subservient  to 
lust  or  passion. 

Proclaim  no  shame, 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge, 

Since  first  itself  as  actively  doth  burn, 
And  reason  panders  will.  Shaksp. 

Pa  nderly,  pan'dur-le.  adj.  [from  /lan- 
der.']  Pimping;  pimp-like. 

Oh  you  panderly  rascals!  there's  a  conspiracy 
against  me.  Shakspeare, 

Pandicula/tion,  pan-dik-ku-la/shun.  n.  s. 
\pandiculans,  Lat.]  The  restlessness, 
stretching,  and  uneasiness  that  usually 
accompany  the  cold  fits  of  an  intermit- 
ting fever. 

Windy  spirits,  for  want  of  a  due  volatilization, 
produce  in  the  nerves  a  pandiculation,  or  oscitation, 
or  stupor,  or  cramp  in  the  muscles.   _  Floyer. 

Pane,  pane.  n.  s.  [paneau,  Fr.] 

1.  A  square  of  glass. 

The  letters  appear'd  reverse  thro'  the  pane, 
But  in  Stella's  bright  eyes  they  were  plac'd  right 
again.  Swift 

The  face  of  Eleanor  owes  more  to  that  single 
pane  than  to  all  the  glasses  she  ever  consulted. 

Pope. 

2.  A  piece  mixed  in  variegated  works 
with  other  pieces. 

Him  in  all  repute 
For  his  device  in  handsoming  a  suit, 
To  judge  of  lace,  pink,  panes,  print,  and  plait, 
Of  all  the  court  to  have  the  best  conceit.      Donne. 

PANEGY'RICK,  pan-ne-jer'rik.184  n.  s. 
\panegyrique,  Fr.  Trxwiyvg ««.]  An  eulo- 
gy; an  encomiastick  piece. 

The  Athenians  met  at  the  sepulchres  of  those 
slain  at  Marathon,  and  there  made  panegyiicks  up- 
on them.  Slillingfleet. 

That  which  is  a  satyr  to  other  men  must  be  a 
panegyrick  to  your  lordship.  Dryden. 

As  he  continues  the  exercises  of  these  eminent 
virtues,  he  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  our 
age  has  bred;  and  leave  materials  for  a  panegyrick, 
not  unworthy  the  pen  of  some  future  Pliny.    Prior. 

To  chase  our  spleen,  when  themes  like  these  in- 
crease, 
Shall  panegyrick  reign,  and  censure  cease?  Young. 

Panegv'rist,  pan-ne-jer'rist.  n.  s.  [from 
panegyrick;  fianegyriste,  Fr.J  One  that 
writes  praise;  encomiast. 

Add  these  few  lines  out  of  a  far  more  ancient 
panegyrist  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  great. 

Camden. 
Pa'nel,  pan'nil.99  n.  s.  [pannellum,  Lat. 
paneau,  French.] 

1 .  A  square,  or  piece  of  any  matter  insert- 
ed between  other  bodies. 

The  ebariot  was  all  of  cedar,  save  that  the  fore 
end  had  panels  of  sapphires,  set  in  borders  of  gold. 

Bacon 

Maximilian  his  whole  history  is  digested  into 

twenty-four  square  panels  of  sculpture  in  bas  relief 

Jlddison. 

This  fellow  will  join  you  together  as  they  join 

wainscot;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel, 

and,  like  green  timber,  warp.  Shakspeare. 

A  bungler  thus,  who  scarce  the  nail  can  hit, 
With  driving  wrong,  will  make  the  panel  split. 

Swift. 

2.  [panel,  panellum,  Latin;  of  the  French 
panne,  id  est,  pellis  or  paneau,  a  piece 
or  pane  in  English.]  A  schedule  or 
roll,  containing  the  names  of  such  ju- 


rors as  the  sheriff'  provides  to  pass  upon 

a  trial.     And  empannelling   a   jury    is 

nothing  but  the  entering  them  into  the 

sheriff's  roll  or  book.  Cornell 

Then  twelve  of  such  as  are  indifferent,  and  are 

returned  upon  the  principal  panel,  or  the  tales,  are 

sworn  to  try  the  same  according  to  evidence.  Hale. 

PANG,  pang.  n.  s.  [either  from  pain  or 

bang,  Dutch,  uneasy.]     Extreme  pain; 

sudden  paroxysm  of  torment. 

Say,  that  some  lady 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart, 
As  you  have  for  Olivia.  Shakspeare. 

See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  bim  grin. 

Shakspeare. 
Sufferance  made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death.  Shaksp. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again, 
In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan.  Milton. 

Juno  pitying  her  disastrous  fate, 
Sends  Iris  down,  her  pangs  to  mitigate.      Denham. 

My  son  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance, 
Success  let  others  teach,  learn  thou  from  me 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry.  Dryden. 

I  will  give  way 
To  all  the  pangs  and  fury  of  despair.  Mdison. 

I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

Jlddison. 
Ah!  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me, 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee.         Pope. 
To  Pang,  pang.  i>.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  torment  cruelly. 

If  fortune  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer;  'tis  a  suff'rance  panging; 
As  soul  and  body's  parting.  Shaksp. 

I  grieve  myself 
To  think,  when  thou  shall  be  desedg'd  by  her, 
Whom  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me.  Shaksp. 

Pa'nick,  pan'nik.  adj.  [from  Pan,  ground- 
less fears  being  supposed  to  be  sent  by 
Pan.]     Violent  without  cause,  applied 

to  fear. 

The  sudden  stir  and  panical  fear,  when  chante- 
cleer  was  carried  away  by  reynard.  Camden. 

Which  many  respect  to  be  but  a  panick  terror, 
and  men  do  fear  they  justly  know  not  what.  Brown. 

I  left  the  city  in  a  panic*:  fright; 
Lions  they  are  in  council,  lambs  in  fight.     Dryden. 

Pa'nick,  pan'nik.  n.  s.  [srav <*©-.]  A  sud- 
den fright  without  cause. 

Pa'nnade,  pan'nade.  n.  s.  The  curvet  of 
a  horse.  Ainstvorth. 

Pa'nnel,  pan'nil."  n.  s.  [panned,  Dutch; 
paneau,  French.]    A  kind  of  rustick 

saddle. 

A  pannel  and  wanty,  pack-saddle  and  ped, 
With  line  to  fetch  litter,  and  halters  for  hed. 

Tusser. 

His  strutting  ribs  on  both  sides  show'd 
Like  furrows  he  himself  had  plow'd; 
For  underneath  the  skirt  of  pannel, 
'Twixt  every  two  there  was  a  channel.     Hudibras. 

Pa'nnel,  pan'nil.  n.  s.  The  stomach  of  a 
hawk.  Ainstvorth. 


s.    A  plant. 


Pa'nnicle,  pan'ne-kl.408  7  n 

Pa'nnick,  pan'nik.609         S 

The  pannicle  is  a  plant  of  the  millet  kind,  differ- 
ing from  that,  by  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  and 
seeds,  which,  of  this,  grow  in  a  close  thick  spike: 
it  is  sowed  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  fields, 
as  corn  for  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants;  it  is 
frequently  used  in  particular  places  of  Germany  to 
make  bread.  Miller. 

September  is  drawn  with  a  cbcarful  countenance; 
in  his  left  hand  a  handful  of  millet,  oats,  ami  pan- 
nacle.  Peacliam. 


Pannick  affords  a  soft  demulcent  nourishment. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

PANNi'ER,pan'yur.113K.«.[/^a72ffr,  French.] 

A    basket;   a   wicker   vessel,  in    which 

fruit,  or  other  things,  are  carried  on  a 

horse. 

The  worthless  brute 
Now  turns  a  mill,  or  drags  a  loaded  life, 
Beneath  two  panniers  and  a  baker's  wife.  Dryden. 
We  have  resolved  to  take  away  their  whole  club 
in  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  imprison  them  in  a  cup- 
board .  Jlddison. 
Pano'ply,    pan'no-ple.   n.   s.    [7ra»c?rAn».] 
Complete  armour. 

In  arms  they  stood 

Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host! 

Soon  banded.  Milton. 

We  had  need  to  take  the  christian  panoply  to  put 

on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  Kay. 

Pansy,    pause,    n.   a.     A   flower.     See 

Pancy. 
To    PANT,    pant.    -v.   n.  [panteler,  old 
French.J 

1.  To  palpitate;  to  beat  as  the    heart  in 
sudden  terrour,  or  alter  hard  labour. 

Yet  might  her  piteous  heart  be  seen  to  pant  and 
quake.  Spenser. 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss, 
There  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things, 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants.  Crashaw. 

If  I  am  to  lose  by  sight  the  soft  pantings  which  I 
have  always  felt  when  I  heard  your  voice,  pull  out 
these  eyes  before  they  lead  me  to  be  ungrateful. 

Taller. 

2.  To  have  the  breast  heaving,  as  for  want 
of  breath. 

Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell, 
And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jaws  of  hell.  Dryden. 

Miranda  will  never  have  her  eyes  swell  with  fat- 
ness, or  pant  under  a  heavy  load  of  flesh,  till  she 
has  changed  her  religion.  Law. 

3.  To  play  with  intermission. 
The  whisp'ring  breeze 

Pants  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  upon  the  trees.  Pope. 

4.  To  long;  to  wish  earnestly:  with  after 
or  for. 

They  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the  head 
of  the  poor  Jlmos. 

Who  pants  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose, 
A  breath  revives  him,  and  a  breath  o'erthrows. 

Pope. 
Pant,  pant.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     Palpi- 
tation; motion  of  the  heart. 

Leap  thou,  attire  and  all, 
Through  proof  of  harness,  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing.  Shakspeare. 

Pa'ntaloon,  pan-ta-16dn'.  n.  s.  [pantalon, 
French.]  A  man  s  garment  anciently- 
worn,  in  which  the  breeches  and  stock- 
ings were  all  of  a  piece.  Hanmer. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side. 

Shakspeare. 
The  French  we  conquer'd  once, 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons, 
The  length  of  breeches  and  the  gathers.  Hudibras. 
Pa'ntess,  pan'tes.  n.  a.  [dyspnea.]     The 
difficulty  of  breathing  in  a  hawk. 

Ainstvorth. 
Panthe'on,  pan-J/fe'un.  n,  s.  [yra.^not.]  A 

temple  of  ail  the  gods. 
Pa'nther,  pan'Mur."8  n.  s.  [vxv0r^;  pan- 
thera,  Latin;  panthere,  Fr.J   A  spotted 
wild  beast;  a  pard. 

An'  it  please  your  majesty, 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
With  horn  and  hound.  Shaksp. 
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Pan,  or  the  universal,  is  painted  with  a  goat's  | 
face,  about  his  shoulders  a  panther's  skin.  Peacham. 

The  panthei-'s  speckled  hide 
Flow'd  o'er  his  armour  with  an  easy  pride.      Pope. 
Pa'ntilk,  pan'tile.  n.  s.    A  gutter  tile. 
Pa'ntinoly,    pan'ting-le.410    adv.    [from 
panting."]  With  palpitation. 

She  heav'd  the  name  of  father 

Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  prest  her  heart.       Shaksp. 

Pa'xtler,  pant'lur.us  n.  a.   [fiane tier,  Fr.] 

The    officer    in    a    great    family,    who 

keeps  the  bread.  Hanmcr. 

When  my  old  wife  liv'd, 

She  was  both  panller,  butler,  cook.  Sliaksp. 

He  would  have  made  a  good  pantler,  he  would 

have  chipped  bread  well.  Shaksp. 

Pa'ntoflk,    pan-too'fl.    n.  s.   [fiantoujle, 

Fr.  fumtafuia,  Italian.]    A  slipper. 

Melpomene  has  on  her  feet  her  high  cothurn  or 

trairick  pantofles  of  red  velvet  and  gold,  beset  with 

pearls.  Peacham. 

Pantomime,  pan'to  mime.1*"  n,    s.  [^-a? 

and  //*./*. >-;  pantomime,  Fr.] 

1 .  One  who  has  the  power  of  universal 
mimickry;  one  who  expresses  his  mean- 
ing hy  mute  action;  a  buffoon. 

Nut  that  I  think  those  pantomimes, 
Who  vary  actions  with  the  limes, 
Are  less  ingenious  in  their  art, 
Than  those  who  duly  act  one  part.  Hwlibras. 

2.  A  scene;  a  lale  extubited  only  in  gesture 
and  dumb  show. 

He  put  oft'  the  representation  of  pantomimes  till 
late  hours,  ou  market-days.  Jlrbv.thnot. 

Pa'nton,  pan'tun.  n.  s.  A  shoe  contrived 
to  recover  a  narrow  and  hoof- bound 
heel.  Farrier's  Diet. 

Pa'ntry,  pan'tre.  n.  s.  [fianeterie,  Fr. 
fianarium,  Latin-]  The  room  in  which 
provisions  are  reposited. 

The  Italian  artizans  distribute  the  kitchen,  pan- 
try, bakehouse,  under  ground.  Wotton. 

What  work  they  make  in  the  pantry  and  the 
larder.  V  Estrange, 

He  shuts  himself  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old 
gypsy,  ouce  in  a  twelvemonth.  Addison 

Pap,  pap.  n.  s.  [/ia/ia,  Italian;  /m/i/ie,  Dut. 
fiapilla,  Latin.] 

1.  The  nipple;  the  dug  sucked. 

Some  were  so  from  their  source  endu'd, 
By  great  dame  nature,  from  whose  fruitful  pap 
Their  well-heads  spring.  Spenser. 

Out  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus — 
Ay,  that  left  pap,  where  heart  doth  hop.       Shaksp. 

An  infant  making  to  the  paps  would  press, 
And  meets  instead  of  milk,  a  falling  tear.   Dryden. 

In  weaning  young  creatures,  the  best  way  is  never 
to  let  them  suck  the  paps.  Ray. 

That  Timothy  Trim  and  Jack  were  the  same  per- 
son, was  proved,  particularly  by  a  moie  under  the 
left  pap.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Food  made  for  infants,  with  bread  boil- 
ed in  water. 

Sleep  then  a  little,  pap  content  is  making. 

Sidney. 

The  noble  soul  by  age  grows  lustier; 
"We  must  not  starve,  nor  hope  to  pamper  her 
With  woman's  milk  and  pap  unto  the  end.    Donne. 

Let  the  powder,  after  it  has  done  boiiing,  be  well 
beaten  up  with  fair  water  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
)»'/>•  Boyle. 

3.  The  pulp  of  fruit.  Ainsivorih. 

Pa'pa,  pS-pi'.77  n.s.  \j7nt7rva.<ii  fia/ia,  Lat.] 
A  fond  name  for  father,  used  in  many 
languages. 
Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 
VOL.    II. 
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house,  bribe  them,  that  they  may  not  tell  talcs  to 

papa  and  mamma.  Sioift. 

Pa'pacy,  pa'pa-se.  n.  s.  [jwjiat,  fiafiautr, 

Fr.  from  Jiajia,  the  pope.]     Popedom; 

office  and  dignity  of  bishops  of  Rome. 

Now  there  is  ascended  to  the  papacy  a  personage, 

that  though  he  lovcth  the  chair  of  the  papacy  well, 

yet  he  lovcth  the  carpet  above  the  chair.       Bacon. 

Pa'pal,  pa'pal.  adj.  [papal,  Fr.]   Popish; 

belonging  to  the  pope;   annexed  to  the 

bishoprick  of  Rome. 

The  pope  released  Philip  from  the  oath,  by  which 
he  was  boiu.d  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
Netherlands;  this  papal  indulgence  hath  been  the 
cause  of  so  many  hundred  thousands  slain.  Raleigh. 
Papa'verous,  pa-piiv'ver-rus.  adj.  [papa- 
vereus;  from  fia/iaver,  Lat.  a  poppy.] 
Resembling  poppies. 

Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous  and  unpleasant 
odour,  whether  iu  the  leaf  or  apple.  Brown. 

Pa'paw.  pa/paw.  n.  s.  [papaya,  low  Latin; 
/tafiaya,  papayer,Yv.~\   A  plant. 

The  fair  papaio 
Now  but  a  seed,  preventing  Nature's  law, 
In  half  the  circle  of  the  hasty  year, 
Projects  a  shade,  and  lovely  fruit  does  wear.  Waller. 

PA' PER,  pa' par.64  ?«  n.  a.  [papier,  Fr. 

papyrus,  Lat.] 

1.  Substance  on  which  men  write  and 
print;  made  by  macerating  linen  rags  in 
water,  and  then  grinding  them  to  pulp 
and  spreading  them  in  thin  sheets. 

I  have  seen  her  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  pa- 
per. Shaksp. 

2.  Piece  of  paper. 

'Tis  as  impossible  to  draw  regular  characters  on 
a  trembling  mind,  as  on  a  shaking  paper.  Locke. 
3  Single  sheet  printed  or  written.  It  is 
used  particularly  of  essays  or  journals, 
or  any  thing  printed  on  a  sheet.  \_Feuille 
volante.] 

What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion?  look  ye  how  they  change! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper.  Shaksp, 

4.  It  is  used  for  deeds  of  security,  or  bills 
of  reckoning. 

He  was  so  careless  after  bargains,  that  he  never 

received  script  of  paper  of  any  to  whom  he  sent, 

nor  bond  of  any  for  performance  of  covenants.  Fell. 

Nothing  is  of  more  credit  or  request,  than  a  pe- 

tulent  paper,  or  scoffing  verses.  Ben  Jonson. 

They  brought  a  paper  to  me  to  be  sign'd.    Dryd. 

Do  the  prints  and  papers  lie?  Swift. 

Pa'veRj  pa'pur.93  adj.  Any  thing  slight  or 

thin. 

There  is  but  a  thin  paper  wall  lietwcen  great  dis- 
coveries and  a  perfect  ignorance  of  them.    Burnet. 
To  Pa'per,  pa/pur.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  register. 

He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry;  and  his  own  letter 
Must  fetch  in  him  he  papers.  Shaksp. 

Pa'permaker,   pa'pur-ma-kur.  n.  s.  [pa- 
per and  maker. ~\  One  who  makes  paper. 
Pa'pep.mill,  pa'pur-mil.  n.  s.  [paper  and 
7nill.~]  A  mill  in  which  rags  are  ground 
for  paper. 

Thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used,  and  con- 
trary to  the  king,  and  his  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a 
papermill.  Shaksp. 

Pape'scent,  pa-pes'sent/'10  adj.  Contain- 
ing pap;  inclinable  to  pap. 

Demulcent,  and  of  easy  digestion,  moistening  and 
resolvent  of  the  bile,  are  vegetable  sopes;  as  honey, 
and  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  some  of  the  cooling, 
lactescent,  papescent  plants;  as  cichory  and  lettuce. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
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PAPI'LIO,  pa-pil'yo.'11  n.  s.  [Latin;  pa- 
pillon,  French.]  A  butterfly;  a  moth  of 
various  colours. 

Conjecture  cannot  estimate  all  the  kinds  of  pa- 

piltos,  natives  of  this  island,  to  fall  short  of  three 

hundred.  Ray. 

Papiliona'oeous,       pa-pil-yo-na'shus.5"7 

adj.  [from  ftu/iillio,  Latin  ] 

The  flowers  of  some  plants  are  called  papiliona- 
ceous by  botanists,  which  represent  something  of  the 
figure  of  a  butterfly,  with  its  wings  displayed:  and 
here  the  pctala,  or  flower  leaves,  are  always  of  a 
diform  figure:  they  arc  four  in  number,  but  joined 
together  at  the  extremities;  one  of  these  is  usually 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  is  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  flower,  and  by  some  called  vexillum:  the  plants 
that  have  this  flower  are  of  the  leguminous  kind ;  as 
pease,  vetches,  &c.  Qwiney. 

All  leguminous  plants  arc,  as  the  learned  say, 
papilionaceous,  or  bear  buttcrflied  flowers.      Hartc. 
Pa'pillary,  pap'pil-a-re.*12  ^  adj.    [from 
Pa'pillous,  pa-pil'lus.  j     papilla.] 

Having  emult^ent  vessels,    or   resem- 
blances of  paps. 

Malpighi  concludes,  because  the  outward  cover  of 
the  tongue  is  perforated,  under  which  lie  papillary 
parts,  that  in  these  the  taste  lieth.  Dcrham. 

Nutritious  materials  that  slip  through  the  defec- 
tive papillary  strainers.  Blackmore. 
The  papillous  inward  coat  of  the  intestines  is  ex- 
tremely sensible.  Jlrbuthnot. 

PA'PlST,  pa'pist.  n.  s.  [fiapiste,  French; 
fiafiista,  Latin.]  One  that  adheres  to 
the  communion  of  the  pope  and  church 
of  Rome. 

The  piincipal  clergyman  had  frequent  confer- 
ences with  the  prince,  to  persuade  him  to  change 
his  religion,  and  become  a  papist.  Clarendon. 

Papi'stical,  pa-pis'te-kal.  adj.  [from  pa- 
pist.'] Popish;  adherent  to  popery. 

There  are  some  papistical  practitioners  among 
you.  ffhitgift. 

Papi'stby,  pa'pis-tre.  n.  s.  [from  papist.] 
Popery;  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
church. 

Papistry,  as  a  standing  pool,  covered  and  over- 
flowed all  England.  Jlscham. 
A  great  number  of  parishes  in  England  consist  of 
rude  and  ignorant  men,  drowned  in  papistry. 

Uliiigijt. 

Pa'ppous,  pap'pus.81*  adj.  [paposus,  low 
Latin.]  Having  that  soft  light  down, 
growing  out  of  the  seeds  of  some  plants; 
such  as  thistles,  dandelion,  hawk-weeds, 
which  buoys  them  up  so  in  the  air,  that 
they  can  be  blown  any  where  about 
with  the  wind:  and,  therefore,  this  dis- 
tinguishes one  kind  of  plants,  which  is 
called  paposa,  or  papposi  flores. 

Quincy. 
Another  thing  argumentative  of  providence,  is, 
that  pappous  plumage  growing  upon  the  tops  of  some 
seeds,  whereby  they  are  wafted  with  the  wind,  and 
by  that  means  disseminated  far  and  wide.  Ray. 
Dandelion,  and  most  of  the  pappous  kind,  have 
long  numerous  feathers,  by  which  they  are  wafted 
every  way.  Derham. 

Pa'ppy,  pap'pe.  adj.  [from  pap.]  Soft; 
succulent;  easily  divided. 

These  were  converted  into  fens,  where  the  ground 
being  spongy,  sucked  up  the  water,  and  the  loosened 
earth  swelled  into  a  soft  and  pappy  substance. 

Burnet. 

Its  tender  and  pappy  flesh  cannot,  at  once,  be 

fitted  to  be  nourished  by  solid  diet.  Ray. 

PAR,  par."  n.  s.  [Lat]  State  of  equality; 
equivalence;  equal  value.     This  word 
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not  elegantly  used,  except  as  a  term 

of traffick. 

To  estimate  the  par,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
much  silver  is  in  the  coins  of  the  two  countries,  by 
which  you  charge  the  bill  of  exchange.  Locke. 

Exchequer  bills  are  below  par.  Sicifl. 

My  friend  is  the  second  after  the  treasurer:  the 
rest  of  the  great  officers  are  much  upon  a  par. 

Sioift. 

Pa'rable,  par'ra-bl.  adj.  [parabilis,  Lat.] 

Easily  procured.    Not  in  use. 
They  were  not  well  wishers  unto  parable  physick, 

or  remedies  easily  acquired,  who  derived  medicines 

from  the  phoenix.  Brown. 

PA'RABLE,  par'ra-bl.81  406  n.  s.  [sr*?*- 

CsAjj;  parabole,  French.]    A  similitude; 

a  relation  under  which  something  else 

is  figured. 

Balaam  took  up  his  parable,  and  said.  Numbers. 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  our  Saviour  plainly 
teacheth  us,  that  men  are  rewarded  according  to 
the  improvements  they  make.  Nelson. 

What  is  thy  fulsome  parable  to  me? 
My  body  is  from  all  diseases  free.  Dryden. 

PARABO'LA,  pa-rab'bo-la.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
A  conick  section,  arising  from  a  cone's 
being  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of 
its  sides,  or  parallel  to  a  plane  that 
touches  one  side  of  the  cone.       Harris. 

Had  the  velocities  of  the  several  planets  been 
greater  or  less  than  they  are  now,  at  the  same  dis- 
tances from  the  sun,  they  would  not  have  revolved 
in  concentrick  circles  as  they  do,  but  have  moved 
in  hyperbolas  or  parabolas,  or  in  ellipses,  very  ex- 
centrick.  Bentley. 

Parabo'lical,    par-ra-bol'le-kal.    >      ,. 
Parabo'lick,    par.ra-b6rik.6°9        S      J' 
[parabolique,  French;  from  parable.] 

1.  Expressed  by  parable  or  similitude. 

Such  from  the  text  decry  the  parabolical  exposi- 
tion of  Cajetan.  Brown. 

The  scheme  of  these  words  is  figurative,  as  being 
a  parabolical  description  of  God's  vouchsafing  to  the 
world  the  invaluable  blessing  of  the  gospel,  by  the 
similitude  of  a  king.  South. 

2.  Having  the  nature  or  form  of  a  para- 
bola,    [from  parabola.] 

The  pellucid  coat  of  the  eye  doth  not  lie  in  the 
same  superfices  with  the  white,  but  riseth  up  a  hil- 
lock above  its  convexity,  and  is  of  an  hyperbolical 
or  parabolical  figure.  Ray. 

The  incident  ray  will  describe,  in  the  refracting 
medium,  the  parabolick  curve.  Cheyne. 

Parabo'lioally,  par-ra-bol'le-kal-e.  adv. 

[from  parabolical.] 
i.  By  way  of  parable  or  similitude. 

These  words,  notwithstanding  parabolkally  in- 
tended, admit  no  literal  inference.  Brown. 
2.  In  the  form  of  a  parabola. 
Para'bolism,  pa-rab'bo-lizm.  n.  s.    In  al- 
gebra, the  division  of  the  terms  of  an 
equation,  by  a  known  quantity  that  is 
involved  or  multiplied  in  the  first  term. 

Diet. 

Para'boloid,  pa-rab'bo-16id.  n.  s.  [irotgx- 
Z*M  and  ei}©*.]  A  paraboliform  curve 
in  geometry,  whose  ordinates  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  subtriplicate,  subquad- 
ruplicate,  &c.  ratio  of  their  respective 
abscissae:  there  is  another  species;  for 
if  you  suppose  the  parameter,  multipli- 
ed into  the  square  ot  the  abscissa,  to  be 
equal  to  the  cube  of  the  ordinate,  then 
the  curve  is  called  a  semicubical  fiara- 
boloid.  Harris. 


Paracentesis,  par-a-sen'te-sis  n.  s.  [*■*- 
/>«>c£'v7»o-<s,  7e«,p»x.itrioi,  to  pierce;  para- 
centeses Fr.]  That  operation,  whereby 
any  of  the  venters  are  perforated  to  let 
out  any  matter;  as  tapping  in  a  tympa- 
ny. Quincy. 
Parace'ntrical,  par-a-sen'tre-kal.  \ 
Parace'ntrick,  par-a-sen'trik.  $ 
adj.  [vupa  and  xhrpov.]  Deviating  from 

circularity. 

Since  the  planets  move  in  the  elliptick  orbits  in 
one  of  whose  foci  the  sun  is,  and  by  a  radius  from 
the  sun,  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  we 
must  find  out  a  law  for  the  paracentrical  motion, 
that  may  make  the  orbits  elliptic.  Cheyne. 

Para'de,  par-rade'.  n.  s.  {parade,  Fr.] 

1.  Show;  ostentation. 

He  is  not  led  forth  as  to  a  review,  but  as  to  a  bat- 
tle; nor  adorned  for  parade,  but  execution. 

Granville. 

Be  rich,  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade, 
At  least,  before  your  master's  debts  are  paid.  Swifl. 

2.  Procession;  assembly  of  pomp. 

The  rites  perfoim'd,  the  parson  paid, 
In  state  return'd  the  grand  parade.  Swift. 

3.  Military  order. 

The  cherubim  stood  arm'd 
To  their  night-watches  in  war-like  parade.  Milton. 
<t.  Place  where  troops  draw  up  to  do  duty 

and  mount  guard. 
5.  Guard;  posture  of  defence. 

Accustom  him  to  make  judgment  of  men  by  their 

inside,  which  often  shews  itself  in  little  things,  when 

tbey  are  not  in  parade,  and  upon  their  guard.  Locke. 

Pa'radigm,    par'a-dim.389    n.  s.    [nupec- 

foiyi*.*.]  Example. 
PA'RADISE,  par'ra-dise.    n.  s.    [**F«- 
hir®*;  paradise,  French.] 

1.  The  blissful  regions,  in  which  the  first 
pair  was  placed. 

Longer  in  that  paradise  to  dwell, 
The  law  I  gave  to  nature  him  forbids.  Milton. 

2.  Any  place  of  felicity. 
Consideration,  like  an  angel  came, 

And  whipt  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him; 

Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 

T'  invelope  and  contain  celestial  spirits.       Shaksp. 

If  he  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise, 
It  were  very  gross  behaviour.  Shakspeare. 

Why,  nature,  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh?         Shaksp. 

The  earth 
Shall  all  be  paradise,  far  happier  place 
Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  days.     Milton. 
Paradisi'acal,    par-a-de-zi'a-kal.606   adj. 
[from  paradise.]  Suiting  paradise;  ma- 
king paradise. 

The  antients  express  the  situation  of  paradisiacal 

earth  in  reference  to  the  sea.  Burnet. 

Such  a  mediocrity  of  heat  would  be  so  far  from 

exalting  the  earth  to  a  more  happy  and  paradisiacal 

state,  that  it  would  turn  it  to  a  barren  wilderness. 

Woodward. 
The  summer  is  a  kind  of  [heaven,  when  we  wan- 
der in  a  paradisiacal  scene,  among  groves  and  gar- 
dens; but,  at  this  season,  we  are  like  our  poor  first 
parents,  turned  out  of  that  agreeable,  though  soli- 
tary life,  and  forced  to  look  about  (or  more  people 
to  help  to  bear  our  labours,  to  get  into  warmer 
houses,  and  hive  together  in  cities.  Pope. 

PA'RADOX,  par'ra-doks.  n.  s.  [para- 
dox, Fr.  5T*^«iJ'o|©-.]  A  tenet  con- 
trary to  received  opinion;  an  assertion 
contrary  to  appearance;  a  position  in  ap- 
pearance absurd. 

A  glosse  there  is  to  colour  that  paradox,  and  make 
it  appear  in  shew  not  to  be  altogether  unreasonable. 

Hooker. 


You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair.      Shaksp 

'Tis  an  unnatural  paradox  in  the  doctrine  of  cau- 
ses, that  evil  should  proceed  from  goodness. 

Holiday. 

In  their  love  of  God  men  can  never  be  too  affec- 
tionate: it  is  as  true,  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox, 
that  in  their  hatred  of  sin,  men  may  be  sometimes 
too  passionate.  Sprat. 

'Tis  not  possible  for  any  man  in  his  wits, 
though  never  so  much  addicted  to  paradoxes,  to  be- 
lieve otherwise,  but  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
the  part;  that  contradictions  cannot  be  both  true; 
that  three  and  three  make  six;  that  four  is  more 
than  three,  Wilkins. 

Parado'xical,      par-a-dok'se-kal.      adj. 
[from  paradox.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  paradox. 

What  hath  been  every  where  opinioned  by  all 
men,  is  more  than  paradoxical  to  dispute.     Brown 

Strange  it  is,  how  the  curiosity  of  men,  that  have 
been  active  in  the  instruction  of  beasts,  among  those 
many  paradoxical  and  unheard-of  imitations,  should 
not  attempt  to  make  one  speak.  Brown . 

These  will  seem  strange  and  paradoxical  to  one 
that  takes  a  prospect  of  the  world.  Norris 

2.  Inclined  to  new  tenets,  or  notions  con- 
trary to  received  opinions. 

Parado'xically,  par-a-dok'se-kal-e.  adv 
[from  paradox.]  In  a  paradoxical  man- 
ner; in  a  manner  contrary  to  received 
opinions. 

If  their  vanity  of  appearing  singular  puts  them 
upon  advancing  paradoxes,  and  proving  them  as 
paradoxically,  they  are  usually  laught  at.      Collier. 

Parado'xic alness,  par-a-dok'se-kal-nes. 
n.  s.  [from  paradox.']  Slate  of  being 
paradoxical. 

Paradoxo'logy,   par-a-dok-s61'l6-je.  n.  s. 
[from  paradox.']  The  use  of  paradoxes. 
Perpend  the  difficulty,  which  obscurity,  or  una- 
voidable paradoxology,  must  put  upon  the  attempter. 

Brown. 

Parago'ge,  par-a-gc/je.  n.  s.  \jrot.pot.yayq; 
paragoge,  Fr.]  A  figure  whereby  a  let- 
ter or  syllable  is  added  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  without  adding  any  thing  to  the 
sense  of  it:  as,  vast,  vastly.  Diet. 

Pa'ragon,  par'ra-gon. l66  n.  s.  [paragon, 
from  parage,  equality,  old  French;  par- 
agone,  Italian.] 

1.  A  model;  a  pattern;  something  su- 
premely excellent. 

An  angel !  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon.  Shakspeare. 

Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  para- 
gon to  their  queen.  Shaksp. 

2.  Companion;  fellow. 

Alone  he  rode  without  his  paragon.        Spenser 

To  Pa'ragon,  par'ra-gon.  v.  a.  [parogon- 
ner,  French.] 

1 .  To  compare;  to  parallel;  to  mention  in 
competition. 

The  picture  of  Pamela,  in  little  form,  he  wore  in 
a  tablet,  purposing  to  paragon  the  little  one  with 
Artesia's  length,  not  doubting  but  even,  in  that  little 
quantity,  the  excellency  of  that  would  shine  through 
the  weakness  of  the  other.  Sidney. 

I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth, 
If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men.  Shaksp. 

Proud  seat 
Of  Lucifer,  so  by  allusion  eall'd 
Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragoned.        Milton. 

2.  To  equal;  to  be  equal  to. 

He  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame, 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens.  Shak. 
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Wc  will  wear  our  mortal  state  with  her, 
Catherine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That'spa.a-on'di'th'  world.  Shaksp. 

PA'RAGRAPH,  par'ra-graf.  n.  s.  \Jmra- 
gra/i/te,  Fr.  Txpxypx<p*.~]  A  distinct  part 
of  a  discourse. 

Of  his  last  paragraph,  I  have  transcribed  the 
most  important  parts .  Sioi/7. 

Pa&agra'phically,  par-ra-graf'fe-kal-e. 
arfi/.  [from/jar«5ra/JA.]  By  paragraphs; 
with  distinct  breaks  or  divisions. 

Paralla'otical,    pSr4Hak'tA.kal.«°8    ? 

Paralla'otick,    par-ral-lak'tik.  $ 

orf/.  [from  parallax.}     Pertaining  to  a 
parallax. 

PA'RALLAX,  par'ral-laks.  n.  s.  \jrxpx- 
A*|<?.]  The  distance  between  the  true 
and  apparent  place  of  the  sun,  or  any 
star    viewed  from  the   surface   of  the 

earth. 

By  what  strange  parallax  or  optick  skill 
Of  vision  multiply'd.  Milton. 

Light  moves  from  the  sun  to  us  in  about  seven 
tjr  eight  minutes  lime,  which  distance  is  about 
70,000,000,  English  miles,  supposing  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  sun  to  be  about  twelve  seconds. 

Newton. 
PA'RALLEL,    par'ral-lel.     adj.     \*xpx- 
AA»A2b-;  finrallele,  Fr.] 

1.  Extended  in  the  same  direction,  and 
preserving  always  the  same  distance. 

Distorting  the  order  and  theory  of  causes  perpen- 
dicular to  their  effects,  he  draws  them  aside  unto 
things  whereto  they  run  parallel,  and  their  proper 
motions  would  never  meet  together.  Brown. 

2.  Having  the  same  tendency. 

When  honour  runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God 
and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cherished; 
but  when  the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  to  those 
of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the  great  deprava- 
tions of  human  nature.  Addison. 

3.  Continuing  the  resemblance  through 
many  particulars;  equal;  like. 

The  foundation  principle  of  peripateticism  is  ex- 
actly parallel  to  an  acknowledged  nothing.     Glanv. 

1  shall  observe  something  parallel  to  the  wooing 
and  wedding  suit  in  the  behaviour  of  persons  of 
figure.  Mdison. 

In  the  parallel  place  before  quoted.  Lesley. 

Compare  the  words  and  phrases  in  one  place  of 
an  author,  with  the  same  in  other  places  of  the  same 
author,  which  are  generally  called  parallel  places 

Watts. 

Pa'rallel,  par'ral-lel.  n.  «.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] 

1.  Line  continuing  its  course,  and  still 
remaining  at  the  same  distance  from 
another  line. 

Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 
Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line?         Pope. 

2.  Line  on  the  globe  marking  the  latitude. 

3.  Direction  conformable  to  that  of  ano- 
ther line. 

Dissentions,  like  small  streams,  are  first  begun, 
Scarce  seen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  run; 
So  lines,  that  from  their  parallel  decline, 
More  they  proceed,  the  more  they  still  disjoin. 

Garth. 

4.  Resemblance;  conformity  continued 
through  many  particulars;  likeness. 

Such  a  resemblance  of  all  parts, 
Life,  death,  age,  fortune,  nature,  arts; 
She  lights  her  torch  at  theirs  to  tell, 
And  shew  the  world  this  parallel-  Denham. 

'Twixt  earthly  females  and  the  moon, 
All  parallels  exactly  run.  Swift. 

5.  Comparison  made. 


The  parallel  holds  in  the  gainlessncss,  as  well  u 

laboriousness  of  the  work.  Decay  of  Piety.  \ 

A  reader  cannot  be  more  rationally  entertained, 

than  by  comparing  and  drawing  a  parallel  between 

his  own  private  character,  and  that  of  other  persons. 

Addison. 
6.  Any  thing  resembling  another. 

Thou  ungrateful  brute,  if  thou  wouldst  find  thy 

parallel,  go  to  hell,  which  is  both  the  region  and 

the  emblem  of  ingratitude.  South. 

For  works  like  these,  let  deathless  journals  tell, 

None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel.  Pope. 

To  Pa'rallel,  par'ral-lel.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.] 

1.  To  place,  so  as  always  to  keep  the  same 
direction  with  another  line. 

The  Azores  having  a  middle  situation  between 
these  continents  and  that  vast  tract  of  America,  the 
needle  seemeth  equally  distracted  by  both,  and  di- 
verting unto  neither,  doth  parallel  and  place  itself 
upon  the  true  meridian. 

2.  To  keep  in  the  same  direction;  to  level. 
The  loyal  sufferers  abroad  became  subjected  to  the 

worst  effect  of  banishment,  and  even  there  expelled 
and  driven  from  their  flights:  so  paralleling  in  their 
exigencies  the  most  immediate  objects  of  that  mon- 
ster's fury.  Fell. 

His  life  is  paralleVd 
Ev'n  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice. 

Shaksp. 

3.  To  correspond  to. 

That  he  stretched  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
places,  seems  to  parallel  the  expression  of  David,  he 
stretched  out  the  earth  upon  the  waters.       Burnet. 

4.  To  be  equal  to;  to  resemble  through 
many  particulars. 

In  the  fire,  the  destruction  was  so  swift,  sudden, 
vast,  and  miserable,  as  nothing  can  parallel  ia  story. 

Dry  den. 

5.  To  compare. 
I  paralleled  more  than  once  our  idea  of  substance, 

with  the  Indian  philosopher's  he-knew-not-what, 
which  supported  the  tortoise.  Locke. 

Paralle'lism,  par'ral-lel-izm.  n.  s.  \_pa- 
rallelisme,  Fr.  from  parallel.^  State  of 
being  parallel. 

The  parallelism  and  due  proportionated  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth.  More. 
Speaking  of  the  parallelism  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  I  demand,  whether  it  be  better  to  have  the 
axis  of  the  earth  steady  and  perpetually  parallel  to 
itself,  or  to  have  it  carelessly  tumble  this  way  and 
that  way.  Ray. 
PARALLE'LOGRAM,          par-a-lel'lo- 
gram.   n.  s.    \jrxpxX>w\(&>  and  ypxp-^x; 
fiarallelograme,   Fr.]      In    geometry,  a 
right-lined  quadrilateral  figure,  whose 
opposite  sides  are  parallel  and  equal. 

Harris. 
The  experiment  we  made  in  a  loadstone  of  a 
parallelogram,  or  long  figure,  wherein  only  invert- 
ing the  extremes,  as  it  came  out  of  the  fire,  we  al- 
tered the  poles.  Brown. 
We  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  area  of  a  pa- 
rallelogram,  without  knowing  what  relation  it  bears 
to  the  area  of  a  triangle.  Watts. 
Par\llklogra'mical,  par-a-lel-6-gram'- 
ine-kal.a0'J    adj.    [from   parallelogram.} 
Having  the  properties  of  a  parallelo- 
gram. 
Parallelo'piped,  par-a-lel-lo-pi'ped.  n.s. 
[fiarailelopi/iede,  Fr.]      A  solid    figure 
contained  under  six  parallelograms,  the 
opposites  of  which  are  equal  and  paral- 
lel; or  it  is   a  prism,    whose  base  is  a 
parallelogram:  it  is  always  triple  to  a 
pyramid  of  the  same  base  and  height. 

Harris. 
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Two  prisms  alike  in  shape  I  tied  so,  that  thcii 
axes  and  opposite  sides  being  parallel,  they  com- 
posed a  parallelopiped.  Newton. 

Crystals  that  hold  lead  are  yellowish,  and  of  a 
cubic  or  parallelopiped  figure.  Woodward. 

Pa'ralogism,  par-ral'16-jizm.  n.  s.  [vxpx- 
PioyiT/u-oi;  fiaralogis?ne,  Fr.]  A  false  ar- 
gument. 

That  because  they  have  not  a  bladder  of  gall, 
like  those  wc  observe  in  others,  they  have  no  gall 
at  all,  is  a  paralogism,  not  admittible,  a  fallacy  that 
dwells  not  in  a  cloud,  and  needs  not  the  sun  to 
scatter  it.  Brown. 

Modern  writers,  making  the  drachma  less  than 
the  denarius,  others  equal,  have  been  deceived  by 
a  double  paralogism,  in  standing  too  nicely  upon  the 
bare  words  of  the  ancients,  without  examining  the 
things.  Arbuthnot. 

If  a  syllogism  agree  with  the  rules  given  for  the 
construction  of  it,  it  is  called  a  true  argument:  if  it 
disagree  with  these  rules,  it  is  a  paralogism,  or  false 
argument.  Watts. 

Pa'ralogy,  par-ral'16-je.618  n.  s.  False 
reasoning. 

That  Methuselah  was  the  longest  liver  of  all  the 
posterity  of  Adam,  we  quietly  believe;  but  that  he 
must  needs  be  so,  is  perhaps  below  paralogy  to  deny. 

Brown. 
PJ'RJLYSIS,  pa-ral'e-sis.n.  s.  [nxpxXv- 

<?!$;  fiaralysie,  Fr.]   A  palsy. 
PARALY'TiCAL,par-a-lit'te-kal.  ?  arf/'.[from 
Paraly'tick,  par-a-lit'tik.fi09  \  paralysis; 
paralytioue,  French.]    Palsied;  inclined 
to  palsy. 

Nought  shall  it  profit,  that  the  charming  fair, 
Angelic,  softest  work  of  heav'n,  draws  near 
To  the  cold  shaking  paralylick  hand, 
Senseless  of  beauty.  Prior. 

If  a  nerve  be  cut,  or  streightly  bound,  that  goes 
to  any  muscle,  that  muscle  shall  immediately  lose  its 
motion:  which  is  the  case  ofparalyticks.     Da-ham. 

The  difficulties  of  breathing  and  swallowing, 
without  any  tumour  after  long  diseases,  proceed 
commonly  from  a  resolution  or  paralytical  disposi- 
tion of  the  parts.  Arbuthnot. 
Para'meter,  par-a'me-tur.  n.s.  The  latus 
rectum  of  a  parabola,  is  a  third  propor- 
tional to  the  abscissa  and  any  ordinate; 
so  that  the  square  of  the  ordinate  is  al- 
ways equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the 
parameter  and  abscissa;  but,  in  the  el- 
lipsis and  hyperbola,  it  has  a  different 
proportion.  Harris, 

Paramo'unt,  par-a-mbunl'.  adj.  [per  and 
mount.} 

1.  Superiour;  having  the  highest  jurisdic 
tion:  as,  lord  paramount,  the    chief  of 
the  seigniory:  with  to. 

Leagues  within  the  state  are  ever  pernicious  to 
monarchies;  for  they  raise  an  obligation,  paramount 
to  obligation  of  sovereignty,  and  make  the  king, 
tanquam  unus  ex  nobis.  Bacon. 

The  dogmatist's  opinioncd  assurance  is  paramount 
to  argument.  GtatuiUe. 

If  all  power  be  derived  from  Adam,  by  divine  in- 
stitution, this  is  a  right  antecedent  and  paramount 
to  all  government;  and  therefore  the  positive  laws 
of  men  cannot  determine  that  which  is  itself  the 
foundation  of  all  law.  Locke. 

Mankind,  seeing  the  apostles  possessed  of  a  power 
plainly  paramount  to  the  powers  of  all  the  known 
beings,  whether  angels  or  demons,  could  not  ques- 
tion their  being  inspired  by  God.  West. 

2.  Eminent;  of  the  highest  order. 
John  a  Chamber  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raised 

a  stage  higher  in  the  midst  of  a  square  gallons,  as 
a  traitor  paramount;  and  a  number  of  his  chief  ac- 
complices were  hanged  upon  the  lower  story  round 
him.  'Bacon. 
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Pa'ramount,  par-a-m6unt'.«.s.  The  chief. 
In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers, 
'Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount-  Milton. 

Pa'ramour,  par'ra-m66r.  n.  s.  [par  and 
amour,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  lover  or  wooer. 

Upon  the  floor 
A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  sat, 
Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour, 
The  which  them  did  in  modestwise  amatc, 
And  each  one  sought  his  lady  to  aggrate.    Spenser. 

No  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun  her  lusty  paramour.  Milton. 

2.  A  mistress.  It  is  obsolete  in  both 
senses,  though  not  inelegant  or  unmu- 
sical. 

Shall  I  believe 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous, 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour?  Shakspeare. 
Pa'ranymph,  par'ra-nimf.  n.  s.  \jrcipec  and 
vvfJL<p-n;  paranymfihe,  Fr.] 

1.  A  brideman;  one  who  leads  the  bride 
to  her  marriage. 

The  Timnian  bride 
Had  not  so  soon  prefer'd 
Thy  paranymph,  worthless  to  thee  compar'd, 
Successor  in  thy  bed.  Milton. 

2.  One  who  countenances  or  supports  an- 
other. 

Sin  hath  got  a  paranymph  and  a  solicitor,  a  war- 
rant and  an  advocate.  Taylor. 

Pa'rapegm,  par'a-pem.  n.  s.  [vxponryiyptx, 
7ratpcnrri'yvvfJi,i.~\  A  brazen  table  fixed  to 
a  pillar,  on  which  laws  and  proclama- 
tions were  anciently  engraved:  also  a 
table  set  up  publickly,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
stars,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  &c.  whence 
astrologers  give  this  name  to  the  tables, 
on  which  they  draw  figures  according 
to  their  art.  Phillips. 

Our  forefathers,  observing  the  course  of  the  sun, 
and  marking  certain  mutations  to  happen  in  his  pro- 
gress through  the  zodiac,  set  them  down  in  their 
parapegms,  or  astronomical  canons.  Brown. 

Pa'rapet,  par'ra-pet.  n.  s.  [parapet,  Fr. 
parapetto,  Ital.]   A  wall  breast  high. 

There  was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our 
mouth  to  restrain  the  petulancy  of  our  words. 

Ben  Jonson. 
PJRJPHERATsl'LId,Y)lr-d-{&r-nk'\e-L 
n.  s.  [Lat.  parafihernaux,  Fr.]  Goods 
in  the  wife's  disposal. 

Paraphimosis,  par-ra-fe-mo'sis.620  n.  s. 
[_7rctpsi(ptfiu(ris;  fiarafi/iimose,  Fr.]  A  dis- 
ease when  the  prseputium  cannot  be 
drawn  over  the  glans. 

PA'RAPHKASE,  par'ra-fraze.  n.  s.  [*•«- 
pxcppxris;  paraphrase,  Fr.]  A  loose  in- 
terpretation; an  explanation  in  many 
words. 

All  the  laws  of  nations  were  but  a  paraphrase 
upon  this  standing  rectitude  of  nature,  that  was  rea- 
dy to  enlarge  itself  into  suitable  determinations, 
upon  all  emergent  objects  and  occasions.       South. 

In  paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  the 
author's  words  are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  his 
sense,  and  that  too  amplified,  but  not  altered:  such 
is  Mr.  Waller's  translation  of  Virgil's  fourth  M  ieid. 

Dryden. 

To  Pa'raphrase,  par'ra-fraze.  v.  a.  \jia- 
rafihraser,  Fr.  7rxp*<ppxga>.~\  To  interpret 


with  laxity  of  expression;  to  translate 
loosely. 

We  are  put  to  construe  and  paraphrase  our  own 
words,  to  free  ourselves  from  the  ignorance  and  ma- 
lice of  our  adversaries.  Stillingfleet. 

What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we  mean? 
We  were  at  worst  but  wanton ;  he's  obscene .  Dryd. 

Where  translation  is  impracticable,  they  may 
paraphrase. — But  it  is  intolerable,  that,  under  a 
pretence  of  paraphrasing  and  translating,  a  way 
should  be  suffered  of  treating  authors  to  a  manifest 
disadvantage.  Felton. 

Pa'raphrast,    par'ra-frast.    n.   s.    [para 
phraste,  French;  5r«p«£>p«rjjs.]     A  lax 
interpreter;  one  wiio  explains  in  many 
words. 

The  fittest  for  publick  audience  are  such  as  fol- 
lowing a  middle  course  between  the  rigour  of  literal 
translators  and  the  liberty  of  paraphrasts,  do,  with 
great  shortness  and  plainness,  deliver  the  meaning. 

Hooker. 

The  Chaldean  paraphrast  renders  Gerah  by 
Meath.  Jlrbulhnot. 

Paraphra'stical,  par-a-fras'te-kal.fi09 
Paraphra'stick,  par-a-fras'tik. 

adj.  [from  paraphrase^  Lax  in  inter- 
pretation; not  literal;  not  verbal. 
Paraphrenias,    par-a-fre-ni'tis.     n.    s. 
\jcxp*  and  ppevlris;  paraphrenesi",  Fr.] 

Paraphrenias  is  an  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm. The  symptoms  are  a  violent  fever,  a  most 
exquisite  pain  increased  upon  inspiration,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  a  pleurisy,  in  which  the 
greatest  pain  is  in  expiration.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Paraque'to,  par-a-ket'to.   n.    s.    A  little 

parrot. 
Pa'rasang,  par'a-sang.  n.  s.  [parasanga. 
low    Latin.]      A    persian    measure    of 
length. 

Since  the  mind  is  not  able,  to  frame  an  idea  of 
any  space  without  parts,  instead  thereof  it  makes 
use  of  the  common  measures,  which,  by  familiar 
use,  in  each  country,  have  imprinted  themselves  on 
the  memory;  as  inches  and  feet,  are  cubits  and  pa- 
rasangs.  Locke. 

PA'RASITE,  par'ra-ske.166  n.  s.  [pa  a- 
site,  Fr.  fiarasita,  Lat.]  One  that  fre- 
quents rich  tables,  and  earns  his  wel- 
come by  flattery. 

He  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death, 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  false  hopes  linger.  Shakspeare 

Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites, 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears, 
Vou  fools  of  fortune.  Shakspeare. 

Diogenes,  when  mice  came  about  him,  as  he  was 
eating,  said,  I  see  that  even  Diogenes  nourisheth 
parasites.  Bacon. 

Thou,  with  trembling  fear, 
Or  like  a  fawning  parasite,  obey'd; 
Then  to  thyself  ascrib'st  the  truth  foretold.  Milton- 

The  people  sweat  not  for  their  king's  delight, 
T'  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raise  a  parasite.  Dryden. 

Parasi'tical,  par-a-sit'te-kal.  >  adj.  \_pa- 
Parasi'tick,  par-a-slt'tik.509     3  Tasitique 
French;    from  parasite.^       Flattering; 
wheedling. 

The  bishop  received  small  thanks  for  his  parasi- 
tick  presentation.  Hakewill. 

Some  parasitick  preachers  have  dared  to  call 
those  martyrs,  who  died  fighting  against  me. 

King  Charles. 

Pa'rasol,  par'ra-sole.  n.  s.  A  small  cano- 
py or  umbrella  carried  over  the  head,  to 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.   Diet. 

Parasyne'xis,  par-a-sin-ak'sis.  n.  s.     In 


the  civil  law>  a  conventicle  or  unlawful 
meeting.  Diet. 

To  Pa'rboil,  par'boil.81  -v.  a.  [parbouil- 
ler,  Fr.]  To  half  boil;  to  boil  in  part. 

Parboil  two  large  capons  upon  a  soft  fire,  by  the 
space  of  an  hour,  till,  in  effect,  all  the  blood  be  gone. 

Bacon. 
From  the  sea  into  the  ship  we  turn, 
Like  parboiVd  wretches,  on  the  coals  to  burn. 

Donne. 
Like  the  scum  starved  men  did  draw 
From  parboiVd  shoes  and  boots.  Donne. 

To  PA  RBREAK,  par'brake.  v.n.  [break- 
er, Dutch.]  To  vomit.  Obsolete. 
Pa'rbreak,   par'brake.   n.   s.  [from    the 
verb.]   Vomit.  Obsolete. 
Her  filthy  parbreak  all  the  place  defiled  has. 

Spenser. 

PA'RCEL,  par'sil."  n.  s.  [parcelle,  Fr. 
particula,  Latin.] 

1.  A  small  bundle. 

2.  A  part  of  the  whole;  part  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

Women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him.  Shakspeare. 

I  drew  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  delate; 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  distinctively.  Shakspeare. 

An  inventory  thus  importing, 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 
Rich  stuffs  and  ornaments  of  houshold.  Shakspeare. 

With  what  face  could  such  a  great  man  have  beg- 
ged such  a  parcel  of  the  crown  lands,  one  a  vast  sum 
of  money,  another  the  forfeited  estate?     Davenant. 

I  have  known  pensions  given  to  particular  persons, 
any  one  of  which,  if  divided  into  smaller  parcels, 
and  distributed  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves 
by  wit  or  learning,  would  answer  the  end       Swift. 

The  same  experiments  succeed  on  two  parcels  of 
the  white  of  an  egg,  only  it  grows  somewhat  thicker 
upon  mixing  with  an  acid.  Srbuthnot. 

3.  A  quantity  or  mass. 

What  can  be  rationally  conceived  in  so  transpa- 
rent a  substance  as  water  for  the  production  of  these 
colours,  besides  the  various  sizes  of  its  fluid  and  glo- 
bular parcels!  Newton. 

4.  A  number  of  persons:  in  contempt. 

This  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  batchelors  stand  at  my  bestowing.  Shaksp. 

5.  Any  number  or  quantity:  in  contempt. 

They  came  to  this  conclusion;  that  unless  they 
could,  by  a.  parcel  of  fair  words  and  pretences,  en- 
gage them  into  a  confederacy,  there  was  no  good  to 
be  done.  VEslrange. 

To  Pa'rcel,  par'sil.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  divide  into  portions 

If  they  allot  and  parcel  out  several  perfections  to 
several  deities,  do  they  not.  by  this,  assert  contra- 
dictions, making  deity  only  to  such  a  measure  per- 
fect? whereas  a  deity  implies  perfection  beyond  all 
measure.  South. 

Those  ghostly  kings  would  parcel  out  my  pow'r, 
And  all  the  fatness  of  my  land  devour.        Dryden. 

2.  To  make  up  into  a  mass. 

What  a  wounding  shame,  that  mine  own  servant 
should  parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by  addition  of 
his  envy!  Shakspeare. 

Par'oener,  par-se'nt'ir.  n.  s  [In  common 
law.]  When  one  dies  possessed  of  an 
estate,  and  having  issue  only  daughters, 
or  his  sisters  be  his  heirs;  so  that  the 
lands  descend  to  those  daughters  or  sis- 
ters: these  are  called  parceners,  and  are 
but  as  one  heir.  Diet. 

Pa'rof.nary,  par-se'ner-e.  n.s.  [from par- 
sonier,  Fr.]  A  holding  or  occupying  of 
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iand  by  more  persons  pro  indiviso,  or 
by  joint  tenants,  otherwise  called  co- 
parceners; tor  if  they  refuse  to  divide 
their  common  inheritance,  and  chuse 
rather  to  hold  it  jointly,  they  are  said  to 
hold  it  in  parcinarie.  Coivell. 

To  Parch,  partsh.3Mx\a.  [from  7ripiKxisiv, 
says  Junius;  from  percoquo,  says  Skin- 
ner;  neither  of  them  seem  satisfied  with 
their  conjecture:  perhaps  irom  perustus, 
burnt,  to  perust,  to  parch;  perhaps  from 
parchment,  the  effect  of  fire  upon  parch- 
ment being  almost  proverbial.]  To  burn 
slightly  and  superficially;  to  scorch;  to 

dry. 

Hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parchl  thine  entrails, 
That  not  a  tear  can  fall  ?  Shakspeare. 

Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parching  heat, 
To  conquer  France?  Shakspeare. 

Torrid  heat, 
And  vapours  as  the  Lybyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime .  Milton. 

I'm  stupify'd  with  sorrow,  past  relief 
Of  tears ;  pureed  up  and  wither'd  with  my  grief. 

Dryden. 

Without  this  circular  motion  of  our  earth,  one 

hemisphere  would  be  condemned  to  perpetual  cold 

and  darkness,    the   other  continually  roasted  and 

parched  by  the  sun  beams.  Ray. 

The  Syrian  star 
With  his  sultry  breath  infects  the  sky; 
The  ground  below  is  purch'd,  the  heav'ns  above  us 
fry.  Dryden. 

Full  fifty  years 
I  have  indur'd  the  biting  winter's  blast, 
And  the  severer  beats  of  parching  summer.    Rowe. 
The  skin  grows  parched  and  dry,  and  the  whole 
body  lean  and  meagre.  Blackmore. 

A  man  distressed  with  thirst  in  the  parched  places 
of  the  wilderness,  searches  every  pit,  but  finds  no 
water.  Rogers. 

To  Parch,  partsh.  v.  n.  To  be  scorched. 
We  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 

Shakspeare 

If  to  prevent  the  acrospiring,  it  be  thrown  thin, 

many  corns  will  dry  and  parch  into  barley.  Mortiin. 

Pa'rch.ment,  partsh'm£nt.  n.  s.  Sjiarche- 
min,  Fr.  pergamena,  Lat.]  Skins  dress- 
ed for  the  writer.  Among  traders  the 
skins  of  sheep  are  called  parchment, 
those  of  calves  vellum. 

Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  that  the  skin  of  an 
innoceut  lamb  should  be  made  parchment;  that 
parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man? 

Shakspeare 
In  the  coffin,  that  had  the  books,  they  were  found 
a<!  fresh  as  if  newly  written,  being  written  in  parch- 
ment, and  covered  with  watch  candles  of  wax. 

Bacon. 
Like  flying  shades  before  the  clouds  we  shew, 
We  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  flame. 

Dryden. 

PA'RCHMENT-MAKEK,partsh'ment-ma-kur. 

n.  s.  \_fiarchmtnt  and  maker.]     He  who 

dresses  parchment. 
Pard,  pard.  )    n.  s.  \_pardus,  par- 

Pa'hdai.e,  par'dale.  $     dalia,  Lat.]     The 

leopard;  in  poetry,  any  of  the   spotic-i 

beasts. 

The  pardale  swift,  and  the  tyger  cruel.    Spenser. 
Hi  fox  to  lambs,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf; 
As  pard  to  the  hind,  or  step-dame  to  her  son. 

Shakspeare. 
Ten  brace  of  greyhounds,  snowy  fair, 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cours'd  around  his 
chair, 


A  match  for  jtards  in  flight,  in  grappling  for  the 
bear.  Dryden. 

To  PA'RDON,  par'd'n.  v.  a.  [pardonner, 

1.  lo  excuse  an  offender. 

When  I  beheld  you  in  Cilicia, 
An  enemy  to  Rome,  I  pardon\l  you.  Dryden. 

2.  To  forgive  a  crime. 

1  will  pardon  all  their  iniquities.  Jeremiah. 

Forgiveness  to  the  injur'd  does  belong, 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  remit  a  penalty. 

That  thou  may'st  see  the  diff'rence  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it.      Shalcsp. 

4.  Pardon  me,  is  a  word  of  civil  denial,  or 
slight  apology. 

Sir,  pardon  me,  it  is  a  letter  from  my  brother. 

Shakspeare. 

Pa'rdon,    par'd'n.170    n.   s.    \  pardon,  Fr. 

from  the  verb.] 

1.  Forgiveness  of  an  offender. 

2.  Forgiveness  of  a  crime. 

He  that  pleaseth  great  men,  shall  get  pardon  for 
iniquity.  Ecclesiasticus. 

A  slight  pamphlet,  about  the  elements  of  archi- 
tecture, hath  been  entertained  with  some  pardon 
among  my  friends.  Wotlon. 

But  infinite  in  pardon  is  my  judge.  Milton. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent,  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg  with  tears 
Wat'ring  the  ground?  Milton. 

There  might  you  see 
Indigencies,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 
The  sport  of  winds.  Milton. 

3.  Remission  of  penalty. 

4.  Forgiveness  received. 

A  man  may  be  safe  as  to  his  condition,  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  dark  and  doubtful  as  to  his  appre- 
hensions: secure  in  his  pardon,  but  miserable  in  the 
ignorance  of  it;  and  so  passing  all  his  days  in  the  dis- 
consolate, uneasy  vicissitudes  of  hopes  and  fears,  at 
length  go  out  of  the  world,  not  knowing  whither  he 
goes.  South. 

5.  Warrant  of  forgiveness,  or  exemption 
from  punishment. 

The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon.  Shakspeare. 

Pa'rdonable,  par'd'n-a-bl."09  adj.  '[par- 
donable, Fr.  hom  pardon.]  Venial;  ex- 
cusable. 

That  which  we  do  being  evil,  is  notwithstanding 
by  so  much  more  pardonable,  by  how  much  the  exi- 
gencies of  so  doing,  or  the  difficulty  of  doing  other- 
wise is  greater,  unless  this  necessity  or  difficulty 
have  originally  risen  from  ourselves.  Hooker. 

A  blind  man  sitting  in  the  chimney  corner  is  par- 
donable enough,  but  sitting  at  the  helm,  he  is  into- 
lerable. South. 

What  English  readers,  unacquainted  with  Greek 
or  Latin,  will  believe  me,  when  we  confess  we  de- 
rive all  that  is  pardonable  in  us  from  ancient  foun- 
tains? Dryden. 

Pa'rdonarleness,  par'd'n-a-bl-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  pardonable.]  Venklness;  sus- 
ceptibility of  pardon. 

St  John's  word  is,  all  sin  is  transgression  of  the 
law;  St.  Paul's,  the  wages  of  sin  is  death:  put  these 
two  together,  and  this  conceit  of  the  natural  par- 
donableness  of  sin  vanishes  away.  Hall. 

Py'hdonably,  par'ci'n-a-ble.   adv.   [from 
pardonable.]   Vcnially;  excusably. 
I  may  judge  when  1  write  more  or  less  pardonably. 

Dryden, 

■■  \  iidoner,  par'd'n-ur.08  n.  s.  [from  par- 
don.] 
1.  One  who  forgives  another. 


This  is  his  pardon,  purchas'd  by  such  siu, 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in.  Shakspeare. 
2.  One  ol  the  fellows  that  carried  about 
the  pope's  indigencies,  and  sold  them 
lo  such  as  would  buy  them,  against 
whom  Luther  incensed  the  people  of 
Germany.  Coivell. 

To  Park,  pare.  x-.  a.  [This  word  is  rea- 
sonably deduced  by  Skinner  from  the 
French  phrase,  parer  les  onglcss,  to 
dress  the  horses  hoofs  when  they  are 
shaved  by  the  farrier:  thus  we  first  said, 
pare  your  nails;  and  from  this  transfer- 
red the  word  to  general  use.]  To  cut 
off  extremities  of  the  surface;  to  cut 
away  by  little  and  little;  to  diminish.  If 
pare  be  used  before  the  thing  diminish- 
ed, it  is  followed  immediately  by  its  ac- 
cusative; if  it  precedes  the  thing  taken 
away,  or  agrees  in  the  passive  voice 
with  the  thing  taken  away,  as  a  nomina- 
tive, it  then  requires  a  particle:  as, 
away,  off. 

The  creed  of  Athanasius,  and  that  sacred  hymn 
of  glory,  than  which  nothing  doth  sound  more  hea- 
venly in  the  ears  of  faithful  men,  are  now  reckoned 
as  superfluities,  which  we  must  in  any  case  pare 
away,  lest  we  cloy  God  with  too  much  service. 

Hooker. 
I  have  not  alone 
Imploy'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home; 
But  par'd  my  present  havings  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you.  Shakspeare. 

I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly  scratch'd, 
— 'Tis  too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.     Shakspeare. 

The  lion,  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  all  par'd  aicay.  Shaksp. 
The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of 
clergy,  ordaining  that  clerks  convict  should  be  burn- 
ed in  the  hand.  Bacon. 

Pick  out  of  tales  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sin, 
He  pares  his  apple,  that  will  cleanly  feed.  Herbert. 
Whoever  will  partake  of  God's  secrets,  must  first 
look  into  his  own,  he  must  pare  off  whatsoever  is 
amiss,  and  not  without  holiness  approach  to  the  ho- 
liest of  all  holies.  Taylor. 
All  the  mountains  were  pared  off  the  earth,  and 
the  surface  of  it  lay  even,  or  in  an  equal  convexity, 
every  where  with  the  surface  of  the  sea.     Burnet. 
The  most  poetical  parts,  which  are  description 
and  images,  were  to  be  pared  away,  when  the  body 
was  swollen  into  too  large  a  bulk  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  stage.                                           Dryden. 
The  sword,  as  it  was  justly  drawn  by  us,  so  can  it 
scarce  safely  be  sheathed,  till  the  power  of  the  great 
troubler  of  our  peace  be  so  far  pared  and  reduced, 
as  that  we  may  be  under  no  apprehensions. 

Atterbury. 
'Twere  well  if  she  would  pare  her  nails.      Pope. 

Parego'uick,  par-e-gor'ik.509  adj.  \jra.^- 
yogtKOf.]  Having  the  power  in  medicine 
to  comfort,  mollify,  and  assuage.    Diet. 
PARE'NCHYMA,    pa-ren'ke-ma.    n.   s. 
\jrxfiiyxtv{4.u,.]  A  spongy  or  porous  sub- 
stance: in  physick,  a  part  through  svhich 
the  blood  is  strained  for  its  belter  fer- 
mentation and  perfection.  Diet. 
Parenchymatous,  par-en-kini'a-tus."4  ? 
Parenchy'mous,  pa-ien'ke-mus.  $ 
adj.  [from  parenchyma.]      Relating  to 
tiie  parenchyma;  spongy. 

Ten  thousand  seeds  of  the  plant  hart's-tonguc, 
hardly  make  the  bulk  of  a  pepper-earn.  Now  the 
covers  and  true  body  of  en  li  Beed,  the  pataichyma- 
tous  and  ligneous  parts  of  both  moderately  multi- 
plied, afford  an  hundred  lousand  millions  of  furmed 
atoms  in  the  space  of  a  pepper-corn.  Grew. 
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Those  parts,  formerly  reckoned  parenchymatous,  { 
are  now  found  to  be  bundles  of  exceedingly  small  ! 
threads.  Cheyne. 

Pare'nesis,  pa-ren'e-sis.EZ0  n.  s.  [vx^xive- 

c-<5.]  Persuasion;  exhortation.  Diet. 

Parene'tick,  par-e-n-net'ik.  adj.  \jrccgettn- 

1ikos.~j   Hortatory. 
PA'RENT,  parent,  n.  s.  [fiarent,  French; 
parens,  Lat.]  A  father  or  mother. 

All  true  virtues  are  to  honour  true  religion  as 
their  parent,  and  all  well  ordered  commonweales 
to  love  her  as  their  chiefest  stay.  Hooker. 

His  custom  was,  during  the  warmer  season  of  the 
year,  to  spend  an  hour  before  evening-prayer  in 
catechising;  whereat  the  parents  and  older  sort  were 
wont  to  be  present.  Fell. 

As  a  publick  parent  of  the  state, 
My  justice  and  thy  crime  requires  thy  fate.    Dryd. 

In  vain  on  the  dissembled  mother's  tongue 
Had  cunning  art  and  sly  persuasion  hung; 
And  real  care  in  vain  and  native  love 
In  the  true  parent's  panting  breast  had  strove. 

Prior. 

Pa'rentage,  par'ren-tadje.90  B1B  n.  s.  \jia- 

rentage,  Fr.  from  fiarent.~]   Extraction; 

birth;  condition  with  respect  to  the  rank 

of  parents. 

A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 
Of  fair  demeasns,  youthful  and  nobly  allied. 

Shakspeare. 
Though  men  esteem  thee  low  of  parentage, 
Thy  father  is  th'  eternal  king.  Milton. 

To  his  levee  go, 
And  from  himself  your  parentage  may  know. 

Dryden. 
We  find  him  not  only  boasting  of  his  parentage, 
as  an  Israelite  at  large,  but  particularizing  his  de- 
scent from  Benjamin.  Jltterbury. 
Paue'ntal,  pa-ren'tal.  adj.  [from  parent.] 
Becoming   parents;    pertaining  to   pa- 
rents. 

It  overthrows  the  careful  course  and  parental  pro- 
vision of  nature,  whereby  the  young  ones,  newly 
excluded,  are  sustained  by  the  dam.  Brown. 

These  eggs  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
into  little  worms,  feed  without  any  need  of  parental 
care.  Derham. 

Young  ladies,  on  whom  parental  eontroul  sits  hea- 
vily, give  a  man  of  intrigue  room  to  think  that  they 
want  to  be  parents.  Clarissa. 

Parenta'tion,  pa-ren-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
fiarentO)  Lat.]  Something  done  or  said 
in  honour  of  the  dead. 
PARE'NTHESIS,  pa-ren'^e-sis.  n.  s. 
[fiarenthese,  French;  7rxgct,  h,  and  n9-- 
iif*,t.~]  A  sentence  so  included  in  another 
sentence,  as  that  it  may  be  taken  out, 
without  injuring  the  sense  of  that  which 
encloses  it;  being  commonly  marked 
thus,  (  ). 

In  vain  is  my  person  excepted  by  a  parenthesis  of 
words,  when  so  many  are  armed  against  me  with 
swords.  King  Charles. 

In  his  Indian  relations,  are  contained  strange  and 
incredible  accounts;  he  is  seldom  mentioned,  with- 
out a  derogatory  parenthesis,  in  any  author.  Brown. 

Thou  shalt  be  seen, 
Tho'  with  some  short  parenthesis  between, 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit.  Dryden. 

Don't  suffer  every  occasional  thought  to  carry  you 
away  into  a  long  parenthesis,  and  thus  stretch  out 
your  discourse,  and  divert  you  from  the  point  in  hand. 

Watts. 
PARENTHE'TioAL,par-en-;//et/te-kal.eo»caf;'. 
[from  fiarenthesis.]  Pertaining  to  a  pa- 
renthesis. 

Pa'rer,  pa'rur.s«  n,  s.  [from  flare.']     An 
instrument  to  cut  away  the  surface. 


A  hone  and  a  parer,  like  sole  of  a  boot, 
To  pare  away  grasse,  and  to  raise  up  the  root. 

Tusser. 
Pa'rergy,  pa'rur-je.    n.  s.    [sra^a  and  eg- 
yev.]     Some  tiling  unimportant;  some- 
thing done  by  the  by. 

Scripture  being  serious,  and  commonly  omitting 

such  parergies,  it  will  be  unreasonable  to  condemn 

all  laughter.  Broivn. 

PA'KGET,  par'jet.  n.  s.  Plaster  laid  upon 

roofs  of  rooms. 

Gold  was  the  parget,  and  the  cieling  bright 
Did  shine  all  scaly  with  great  plates  of  gold: 
The  floor  with  jasp  and  emerald  was  dight.  Spenser. 

Of  Englishtalc,  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plaster 
or  parget:  the  finer,  spaad.  Woodward. 

To  Pa'rget,  par'jet.  -v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.j  To  piaster;  to  cover  with  plas- 
ter. 

There  are  not  more  arts  of  disguising  our  corpo- 
real blemishes  than  our  moral;  and  yet,  while  we 
thus  paint  and  parget  our  own  deformities,  we  can- 
not allow  any  ihe  least  imperfection  of  another's  to 
remain  undetected.  God.  0/  the  Tongue. 

Pa'rgeter,   par'jet-ur.  n.  s.   [from  fiar- 

gct.]     A  plasterer. 
Parhe'lion,  par-he'le-un.  n.  s.  \jrctpx  and 
j?a<««.]     A  mock  sun. 

To  neglect  that  supreme  resplendency  that  shines 
in  God,  for  those  dim  representations  of  it  that  we 
so  doat  on  in  the  creature,  is  as  absurd,  as  it  were 
for  a  Persian  to  offer  his  sacrifice  to  a  parhelion,  in- 
stead of  adoring  the  sun.  Boyle. 

Pari'etal,  pa-ri'e-tal.  adj.  [from  fiaries, 

Latin.]  Constituting  the  sides  or  walls. 

The  lower  part  of  the  parietal  and  upper  part  of 

the  temporal  bones  were  fractured.  Sharp. 

Pari'etary,  pa-ri'e-tar-e.  n.  s.  \jiarietaire, 

Fr.]  An  herb.  Ainsivorth. 

Pa'ring,    pa'ting.410  n.  s.    [from  fiare.~\ 

That  which  is  pared  off  any  thing;  the 

rind. 

Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese;  and 
consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring.         Shakspeare. 

To  his  guest  tho'  no  way  sparing, 

He  eat  himself  the  rind  and  paring.  Pope. 

In  May,  after  rain,  pare  off  the  surface  of  the 

earth,  and  with  the  parings  raise  your  hills  high, 

and  enlarge  their  breadth.  Mortimer, 

Pa'ris,  paVris.  n.  s.  [aconitu?n.]  An  herb. 

Ainsworth . 

PA'RISH,  par'rish.  n.  s.  [fiarochia,  low 
Latin;  fiaroisse,  French;  of  the  Greek 
vrxpoixix,  i.  e.  accolarum  conventus,  ac- 
colatus,  sacra  viciniaJ  The  particular 
charge  of  a  secular  priest. 

Every  church  is  either  cathedral,  conventual,  or 
parochial:  cathedral  is  that  where  there  is  a  bishop 
seated,  so  called  a  cathedra;  conventual  consists  ot 
regular  clerks,  professing  some  order  of  religion, 
or  of  a  dean  and  chapter,  or  other  college  of  spi- 
ritual men:  parochial  is  that  which  is  instituted  for 
saying  divine  service,  and  administering  the  holy 
sacraments  to  the  people,  dwelling  within  a  certain 
compass  of  ground  near  unto  it.  Our  realm  was 
first  divided  into  parishes  by  Honorius,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  636. 

Cowell. 

Dametas  came  piping  and  dancing,  the  merriest 
man  in  a  parish.  Sidney. 

By  the  catholick  church  is  meant  no  more  than 
the  common  church,  into  which  all  such  persons  as 
belonged  to  that  parish,  in  which  it  was  built,  were 
wont  to  congregate.  Pearson. 

The  tythes,  his  parish  freely  paid,  he  took; 
But  never  su'd,  or  curs'd  with  bell  or  book. 

Dryden. 
Pa'ris h,  par'rish.  adj. 


1.  Belonging  to  the  parish;  having  the 
care  of  the  parish. 

A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train, 
An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man.       Dryden. 

Not  parish  clerk,  who  calls  the  psalms  so  clear. 

Gay. 

The  office  of  the  church  is  performed  by  the  par- 
ish  priest,  at  the  time  of  his  interment.        *Ayliffe. 

A  man  after  his  natural  death,  was  not  capable 
of  the  least  parish  office.  Jirbuthnot- 

The  parish  allowance  to  poor  people,  is  very  sel- 
dom a  comfortable  maintenance.  Laic. 

2.  Maintained  by  the  parish. 
The  ghost  and  the  parish  girl  are  entire  new  cha- 
racters. Gay, 

Pari'shioner,  pa-rish'un-ur.  n.s.  [fiaro- 
issien,  French;  from  fiarish.]  One  that 
belongs  to  the  parish. 

I  praise  the  Lord  for  you,  and  so  may  my  parish' 
toners,  for  their  sons  are  well  tutored  by  you. 

Shakspeare 

Hail  bishop  Valentine,  whose  day  this  is, 
All  the  air  is  thy  diocese; 
And  all  the  chirping  choristers 
And  other  birds  are  thy  parishioners.  Donnt. 

In  the  greater  out-parishes  many  of  the  parish- 
ioners, through  neglect,  do  perish.  Graunt. 

I  have  deposited  thirty  marks,  to  be  distributed 

among  the  poor  parishioners.  Jlddison, 

Pa'ritor,  par're-tur.166  ?i.  s.  [for  afifiari- 

tor.]     A    beadle;    a    summoner  of  the 

courts  of  civil  law. 

You  shall  be  summoned  by  an  host  of  paritours, 
you  shall  be  sentenced  in  the  spiritual  court. 

Dryden, 

Pa'rity,  par're-te.    n.  s.    [fiarite,  French; 

fiaritasy  Latin.]   Equality;  resemblance. 

We  may  here  justly  tax  the  dishonesty  and  shame- 
fulness  of  the  mouths,  who  have  upbraided  us  with 
the  opinion  of  a  certain  stoical  parity  of  sins.  Hall. 

That  Christ  or  his  apostles  ever  commanded  to 
set  up  such  a  parity  of  presbyters,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  those  Scots  endeavour,  1  think  is  not  very 
disputable.  King  Charles. 

Survey  the  total  set  of  animals,  and  we  may,  in 
their  legs  or  organs  of  progression,  observe  an 
equality  of  length  and  parity  of  numeration;  not  any 
to  have  an  odd  leg,  or  the  movers  of  one  side  not 
exactly  answered  by  the  other.  Brown. 

Those  accidental  occurrences,  which  excited  So- 
crates to  the  discovery  of  such  an  invention,  might 
fall  in  with  that  man  that  is  of  a  perfect  parity  with 
Socrates.  Hale. 

Their  agreement,  in  essential  characters,  makes 
rather  an  identity  than  a  parity.  Glanville. 

Women  could  not  live  in  that  parity  and  equality 
of  expence  with  their  husbands,  as  now  they  do. 

Graunt. 

By  an  exact  parity  of  reason,  we  may  argue,  if  a 
man  has  no  sense  of  those  kindnesses  that  pass  upon 
him,  from  one  like  himself,  whom  he  sees  and  knows, 
how  much  less  shall  his  heart  be  affected\with  the 
grateful  sense  of  his  favours,  whom  he  converses 
with  only  by  imperfect  speculations,  by  the  discours- 
es of  reason,  or  the  discoveries  of  faith?  South. 
PARK,  park.81  n.  s.  [peappuc,  Saxon; 
fiarc,  French.]  A  piece  of  ground  en- 
closed and  stored  with  wild  beasts  of 
chase,  which  a  man  may  have  by  pre- 
scription or  the  king's  grant. 

Manwood,  in  his  forest-law  defines  it  thus:  a  park 
is  a  place  for  privilege  for  wild  beasts  of  venery, 
and  also  for  other  wild  beasts  that  are  beasts  of  the 
forest  and  of  the  chase:  and  those  wild  beasts  are 
to  have  a  firm  peace  and  protection  there,  so  that  no 
man  may  hurt  or  chase  them  within  the  park,  with- 
out license  of  the  owner:  a  park  is  of  another  na- 
ture, than  either  a  chase  or  a  warren ;  for  a  park 
must  be  inclosed,  and  may  not  lie  open;  if  it  does, 
it  is  a  good  cause  of  seizure  into  the  king's  bands: 
and  the  owner  cannot  have  action  against  such  as 
J    hunt  in  his  park,  if  it  lies  open-  Cowell. 
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W*havc parks  and  incisures  of  all  sorts  of  beasts 
and  birds,  which  we  use  not  only  for  view  or  rare- 
Ken  but  likewise  for  dissections  and  trials.    Bacon- 
To  Park,  park.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
enclose  as  in  a  park. 

How  are  we  parked,  and  bounded  in  a  pale? 
A  little  herd  of  England's  tiin'rous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs. 

Shakspeare  ■ 

Pa'rker,  park'ar."  n.  s.  [from  fiark.]  A 
park-keeper.  Ainsworth. 

Pa'rkleaves,  park'levz.  n.  s.  An  herb. 

Ainsworth. 
Parle,  pari.  n.  s.  [from  fiarler,  Fr.]  Con- 
versation; talk;  oral  treaty;  oral  discus- 
sion of  any  thing. 

Of  all  the  gentlemen, 
That  every  day  with  parte  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love?        Shaksp. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  general  parte. 

Shakspeare. 
The  bishop,  by  a  parle,  is,  with  a  show 
Of  combination,  cunningly  betray'd.  Daniel. 

Why  meet  we  thus,  like  wrangling  advocates, 
To  urge  the  justice  of  our  cause  with  words? 
I  hate  this  parle;  'tis  tame:  if  we  must  meet, 
Give  me  my  arms.  Roive. 

To  PA'RLEY,  par'le.  v.  n.  [from  parler, 
Fr.]  To  treat  by  word  of  mouth;  to 
talk;  to  discuss  any  thing  orally.  It  is 
much  used  in  war  for  a  meeting  of  ene- 
mies to  talk. 

A  Turk  desired  the  captain  to  send  some,  with 
whom  they  might  more  conveniently  parley. 

Knolles. 

He  parleys  with  her  a  while,  as  imagining  she 

would  advise  him  to  proceed.  Broome. 

Pa'rley,  par'le.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Oral  treaty;  talk;  conference;  discussion 
by  word  of  mouth. 

Seek  rather  by  parley  to  recover  them,  than  by 
the  sword.  Sidney. 

Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parley; 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling.  Shakspeare. 

SummoB  a  parley,  we  will  talk  with  him. 

Shakspeare. 

Let  us  resolve  never  to  have  any  parley  with  our 
lusts,  but  to  make  some  considerable  progress  in  our 
repentance.  Calamy. 

Parley  and  holding  intelligence  with  guilt  in  the 
most  trivial  things,  he  pronounced  as  treason  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  unto  God.  Fell. 

No  gentle  means  could  be  essay'd; 
3Twas  beyond  parley  when  the  siege  was  laid. 

Dryden. 

Force  never  yet  a  generous  heart  did  gain; 
We  yield  on  parley,  but  are  storm 'd  in  vain, 

Dryden. 

Yet  when  some  better  fated  youth 
Shall  with  his  am'rous  parley  move  thee, 

Reflect  one  moment  on  his  truth, 
Who,  dying  thus,  persists  to  love  thee.  Prior. 

PA'RLIAMKNT,  par'le-ment."*  n.  s. 
T/iarliamentum,  low  Latin;  fiarlement, 
French.]  In  England,  is  the  assembly 
of  the  king  and  three  estates  of  the 
realm;  namely,  the  lords  spiritual,  the 
lords  temporal,  and  commons,  for  the 
debating  of  matters,  touching  the  com- 
monwealth, especially  the  making  and 
correcting  of  laws;  which  assembly  or 
court  is,  of  all  others,  the  highest,  and 
of  greatest  authority.  Cowell. 

The  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament.  Shakspeare. 
Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's  heart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament  house. 

Shakspeare. 


The  true  use  of  parliaments  is  very  excellent; 
and  be  often  called,  and  continued  as  long  as  is  ne- 
cessary. Bacon . 
I  thought  the  right  way  of  parliaments  the  most 
safe  for  my  crown,  as  best  pleasing  to  my  people. 

King  Charles. 
These  are  mob  readers:  if  Virgil  and  Martial 
stood  for  parliament  men,  we  know  who  would 
carry  it.  Dryden. 

Parliamentary,  par-le-men'ta-re.  adj. 
[from  parliament."]  Enacted  by  parlia- 
ment; pertaining  to  parliament. 

To  the  three  first  titles  of  the  two  houses,  or  lines, 
and  conquest,  were  added  two  more ;  the  authorities 
parliamentary  and  papal.  Bacon. 

Many  things,  that  obtain  as  common  law,  had 
their  original  by  parliamentary  acts,  or  constitutions 
made  in  writings  by  the  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

Hale. 
Credit  to  run  ten  millions  in  debt,  without  par- 
liamentary security,  I  think  to  be  dangerous  and  il- 
legal. Sioift. 
Pa'rlour,   par'lur.31*    n.  s.    \_parloir,  Fr. 
parlatorio,  Italian.] 

1.  A  room  in  monasteries,  where  the  reli- 
gious meet  and  converse. 

2.  A  room  in  houses  on  the  first  floor,  ele- 
gantly furnished  for  reception  or  enter- 
tainment. 

Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemiy  for  a  man  to  go 
about  the  building  of  an  house  to  the  God  of  hea- 
ven, with  no  other  appearance  than  if  his  end  were 
to  rear  up  a  kitchen  or  a  parlour  for  his  own  use? 

Hooker. 

Back  again  fair  Alma  led  them  right, 

And  soon  into  a  goodly  parlour  brought.     Spenser. 

It  would  be  infinitely  more  shameful  in  the  dress 

of  the  kitchen  to  receive  the  entertainments  of  the 

parlour.  South. 

Roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made, 
A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade.     Dryden. 

The  first,  forgive  my  verse  if  too  diffuse, 
Perform 'd  the  kitchen's  and  the  parlours  use; 
The  second,  better  bolted  and  immur'd. 
From  wolves  his  out-door  family  secur'd.       Harte. 
PA'RLOUS,  par'lus.314  adj.  [This  might 
seem  tooome  from  parler,  Fr.  to  speak; 
but  Junius  derives  it,  I  think  rightly, 
from  perilous,  in  which  sense  it  answers 
to  the  Latin  improbus.]  Keen;  sprightly; 
waggish. 

Midas  durst  communicate 
To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  state ; 
One  must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit, 
As  passing  prudent,  and  a  parlous  wit.         Dryden. 
Pa'rlousness,   par'lus-nes.    n.   s.    [from 
parlous^]    Quickness;  keenness  of  tem- 
per. 
Parmacit'ty,    par-ma-sit'te.    n.   s.    Cor- 
ruptedly  for  sperma  ceti.       Ainsworth. 
Pa'rnel,  par'nel.  n.  s.  [The  diminutive 
of  patronella.~\  A  punk;  a  slut.    Obso- 
lete. Skinner. 
Paro'chial  pa-ro'ke-al.  adj.  [parochialis, 
from  parochia,  low  Lat.]    Belonging  to 
a  parish. 

The  married  state  of  parochial  pastors  hath  given 
them  the  opportunity  of  setting  a  more  exact  and 
universal  pattern  of  holy  living,  to  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  Mterbury. 
PA'RODY,  par'ro-de.  n.  s.  [parodie,  Fr. 
Trctpufriu.']     A  kind  of  writing,  in  which 
the  words  of  an  author  or  his  thoughts 
are  taken,  and  by  a  slight  change  adapt- 
ed to  some  new  purpose. 

The  imitations  of  the  ancients  are  added  toge- 
ther with  some  of  the  parodies  and  allusions  to  the 
most  excellent  of  the  moderns.  Pope. 


To  Pa'rody,  piii-'ru-clt.  v.  a.  \_/iarodier, 
French;  from  JiarodyJ]  To  copy  by  way 
of  parody. 

I  have  translated,  or  rather  parrodied,  a  poem  of 
Horace,  in  which  I  introduce  you  advising  me. 

Pope. 
Paro'le,    po-role'.    n.    s.    [parole,    Fr.] 
Word   given  as  an  assurance;   promise 
given  by  a  prisoner  not  to  go  away. 

Love's  votaries  enthrall  each  other's  soul, 
Till  both  of  them  live  but  upon  parole.  Cleaveland. 
Be  very  tender  of  your  honour,  and  not  fall  in 
love;  because  I  have  a  scruple  whether  you  can 
keep  your  parole,  if  you  become  a  prisoner  to  the 
ladies.  Swift. 

Paronoma'sia,  par-6-no-ma.'zhe-a.'183  n.  s. 
\jr<r,pvvan.K<rt<x,.~\l  A  rhetorical  figure,  in 
which,  by  the  change  of  a  letter  or  syl- 
lable, several  things  are  alluded  to.  It 
is  called  in  Latin,  agnominatio.  Diet. 
Parony'chia,  par-6-ni'ke-a.  n.  s.  \jnrxpu- 
vv%ix;  fiaronychie,  Fr.]  A  preternatu- 
ral swelling  or  sore  under  the  root  of 
the  nail  in  one's  finger;  a  felon;  a  whit- 
low. Diet. 
Paro'nymous,  par-on'ne-mus.  adj.  \jr*pu~ 
vvp,o<;  ]  Resembling  another  word. 

Shew  your  critical  learning  in  the  etymology  of 
terms,  the  synonymous  and  the  paronymous  or  kin- 
dred names.  Watts. 
PA'noquET,  par'6-kwet.  n.  s.  [fiarroquet, 
or  perroquet,  Fr.]    A  small  species  of 
parrot. 

The  great,  red  and  blue,  are  parrots;  the  middle- 
most, called  popinjays;  and  the  lesser,  parroquets: 
in  all  above  twenty  sorts.  Grew. 

I  would  not  give  my  parroquet 
For  all  the  doves  that  ever  flew.  Prior. 

Pa'rotid,  pa-rot'tid.603  adj.  \jiarotide,  Fr. 
irxpalts,  7ruf>x  and  «t<*.]  Salivary:  so 
named  because  near  the  ears. 

Beasts  and  birds,  having  one  common  use  of  spit- 
tle, are  furnished  with  the  parotid  glands,  which 
help  to  supply  the  mouth  with  it.  Greto. 

Pa'rotis,  pa-ro'tis.603  n.  s.  \jrxj>eali<;.~]  A 
tumour  in  the  glandules  behind  and 
about  the  ears,  generally  called  the 
emunctories  of  the  brain;  though  in- 
deed, they  are  the  external  fountains  of 
the  saliva  of  the  mouth.  Wiseman. 

Pa'roxysm,  par'rok-slzm.503  n.  s.  \jxctpo%- 
f5-fto«y  fiaroxysme,  Fr.]  A  fit;  periodi- 
cal exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

I  fancied  to  myself  a  kind  of  ease,  in  the  change 
of  the  paroxysm.  Dryden. 

Amorous  girls,  through  the  fuiy  of  an  hysterick 
paroxysm,  are  cast  into  a  trance  for  an  hour. 

Harvey. 

The  greater  distance  of  time  there  is  between 

the  paroxysms,  the  fever  is  less  dangerous,  but  more 

obstinate.  Arbuthnot. 

Pa'rrictde,  par're-side.143  n.  s.  \jiaricidet 

Fr.  fiarricida,  Latin.] 
1.  One  who  destroys  his  father. 
I  told  him  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunder  bend; 
Spoke  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  th'  father.  Shakspeare. 

2'  One  who  destroys  or  invades  any  to 
whom  he  owes  particular  reverence,  as 
his  country  or  patron. 
3.  [fiarricide,  Fr.  /larricidium,  Lat.]  The 
murder  of  a  father;  murder  of  one  to 
whom  reverence  is  due. 
Although  he  were  a  prince  in  military  virtue  ap» 
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pvoved,  and  likewise  a  good  law-maker;  yet  his 
cruelties  and  parricides  weighed  down  his  virtues. 

Bacon. 
Morat  was  always  bloody,  now  he's  base; 
And  has  so  far  in  usurpation  gone, 
He  will  by  •parricide  secure  the  throne.       Drijdcn. 
Parrici'dal,  par-re-si'dal.        >       adj. 
Parrici'dious,  par-re-sid'yfts.  $       [from 
fiarricida,  Lat.]  Relating  to  parricide; 
committing  parricide. 

He  is  now  paid  in  his  own  way,  the  parricidious 
animal,  and  punishment  of  murtherers  is  upon  Lim. 

Brown. 

Pa'rrot,  par'rut.106  n.  s.  \_fierroquet,  Fr.] 
A  party-coloured  bird  of  the  species  of 
the  hooked  bill,  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
act imitation  of  the  human  voice.  See 
Paroquet. 

Some  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper.         Shaksp. 

Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to  try? 
'Twas  witty  want,  fierce  hunger  to  appease.  Dryd^ 
To  Pa'rry,  par're.  v.  n.  \jiarer,  French.] 
To  put  by  thrusts;  to  fence. 

A  man  of  courage,  who  cannot  fence,  and  will  put 
all  upon  one  thrust,  and  not  stand  parrying,  has  the 
odds  against  a  moderate  fencer.  Locke. 

I  could 
By  dint  of  logick  strike  thee  mute; 
With  learned  skill,  now  push,  now  parry, 
From  Darii  to  Bocardo  vary.  Prior. 

To  Parse,  parse."  v.  a.  [from  fiars,  Lat.] 
To  resolve  a  sentence  into  the  elements 
or  parts  of  speech.  It  is  a  word  only 
used  in  grammar  schools. 

Let  him  construe  the  letter  into  English,  aud 
parse  it  over  perfectly.  Jlscham. 

Let  scholars  reduce  the  words  to  their  original, 
to  the  first  case  of  nouns,  or  first  tense  of  verbs,  and 
give   an  account  of  their  formations  and  changes, 
their  syntax  and  dependencies,  which  is  called  par- 
sing. Watts. 
Parsimo'nious,     par-se-mo'ne-iis.      adj. 
[from  fiars i?nony.']     Covetous;   frugal; 
sparing.     It  is   sometimes   of  a  good, 
sometimes  of  a  bad  sense. 

A  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant,  than  a  parsi- 
monious; for  store  at  home  draweth  not  his  con- 
templations abroad,  but  wantsupplieth  itself  of  what 
is  next.  Bacon. 

Extraordinary  funds  for  one  campaign  may  spare 
us  the  expence  of  many  years,  whereas  a  long  par- 
simonious war  will  drain  us  of  more  men  and  money. 

Jlddison. 

Parsimonious  age  and  rigid  wisdom.  Roioe. 

Parsimo'nious  ly,         par-se-mo'ne-us-le. 

adv.  [from  fiarsimonious.~\  Covetously; 

frugally;  sparingly. 

Our  ancestors  acted  parsimoniously,  because  they 
only  spent  their  own  treasure  for  the  good  of  their 
posterity;  whereas  we  squandered  away  the  trea- 
sures of  our  posterity.  Swift. 
Parsimo'niousness,  par-se-mo'ne-us-nes. 
n.  s.  [from  fiarsimonious.^     A  disposi- 
tion to  spare  and  save. 
PA'RSIMONY,    par'se-mun-e.™3    n.    s. 
[fiarsimonia,  Latin.]     Frugality;  covet- 
ousness;  niggardliness;  saving  temper. 
The  ways  to  enrich  are  many;  parsimony  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  yet  is  not  innocent;  for  it  with- 
holdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality.            Bacon. 
These  people  by  their  extreme  parsimony,  soon 
grow  into  wealth  from  the  smallest  beginnings. 

Swift. 

Pa'rsley,   pars'le    n.   s.  [fiersil,  French; 

afiium,  Latin;  fiersli,  Welsh.]  An  herb. 

A  wench  married  in  the  afternoon,  as  she  went  to 

the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit.        Shaksp. 


Green  beds  ot  parsley  near  the  river  grow.  Dryd. 

Sempronia  dug  Titus  out  of  the  parsley-bed,  as 

they  use  to  tell  children,  and  thereby  became  his 

mother.  Locke. 

Pa'ksnep,    pars'nip."    n.    s.    \jiastinaca, 

Lat.]  A  plant. 

November  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  changeable 
green,  and  bunches  of  parsneps  and  turneps  in  his 
right  hand.  Peacham. 

PA'RSON,  parVn.103  17°  n.  s.  [Derived 
either  from  fier^ona.  because  \he  fiarso?i 
omnium  fiersonam  in  eccltsia  sustinet; 
or  from  fiarochianus,  the  parish  priest.] 

1 .  The  priest  of  a  parish;  one  that  has  a 
parochial  charge  or  cure  of  souls. 

Abbot  was  preferred  by  king  James  to  the  bish- 
oprick  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  before  he  had 
been  parson,  vicar,  or  curate  of  any  parish  church. 

Clarendon. 

2.  A  clergyman. 
Sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe  pig's  tail, 

Tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleep; 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice.  Shaksp. 

3.  It  is  applied  to  the  teachers  of  the 
presbyterians. 

Pa'rsonage,    par's'n-age.90   n.    s.    [from 
fiarson.^      The   benefice  of  a   parish;  a 
rectory. 
I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish. 

Mdison. 

PART,  part.81  n.  s.  [fiars,  Lat.] 
I.  Something  less  than  the   whole;  a  por- 
tion; a  quantity  taken   from   a   larger 
quantity. 

Helen's  cheeks,  but  not  her  heart, 
Atalanta's  better  part.  Shaksp. 

The  people  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount. 

Exodus. 

This  law  wanted  not  parts  of  prudent  and  deep 
foresight;  for  it  took  away  occasion  to  pry  into  the 
king's  title.  Bacon. 

The  citizens  were  for  the  most  part  slain  or  ta- 
ken. Knolles. 

Henry  had  divided 
The  person  of  himself  into  four  parts.  Daniel. 

These  conclude  that  to  happen  often,  which  hap- 
peneth  but  sometimes;  that  never,  which  happeneth 
but  seldom;  and  that  always,  which  happeneth  for 
the  most  part.  Brown. 

Besides  his  abilities  as  a  soldier,  which  were  emi- 
nent, he  had  very  great  parts  of  breeding,  being  a 
very  great  scholar  in  the  political  parts  of  learning. 

Clarendon. 

When  your  judgment  shall  grow  stronger,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine,  part  by  part,  those  works 
which  have  given  reputation  to  the  masters    Dryd. 

Of  heavenly  part,  and  part  of  earthly  blood; 
A  mortal  woman  mixing  with  a  god.  Dryden. 

Our  ideas  of  extension  and  number,  do  they  not 
contain  a  secret  relation  of  the  parts'.1  Locke. 

2    Member. 

He  fully  possessed  the  revelation  he  had  received 
from  God;  all  the  parts  were  formed,  in  his  mind, 
into  one  harmonious  body.  Locke. 

3.  Particular;  distinct  species. 
Eusebia  brings  them  up  to  all  kinds  of  labour 

that  are  proper  for  women,  as  sowing,  knitting,  spin- 
ning, and  all  other  parts  of  housewifery.  Law. 

4.  Ingredients  in  a  mingled  mass. 
Many  irregular  and  degenerate  parts.,  by  the  de- 
fective oeconomy  of  nature,  continue  complicated 
with  the  blood.  Blackmorc. 

5.  That  which,  in  division,  falls  to  each. 
Go  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  bear 

My  part  of  danger,  with  an  equal  share.     Dryden. 

Had  I  been  won,  I  had  deserv'd  your  blame; 
But  sure  my  part  was  nothing  but  the  shame. 

Dryden. 

6.  Proportional  quantity. 
It  was  so  strong,  that  never  any  fill'd 


x\  cup,  where  that  was  but  by  drops  instill'd, 

And  drunke  it  off;  but  'twas  before  allaid 

With  twenty  parts  in  water.  Chapman. 

7.  Share;  concern. 

Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 

and  blood,  he  also  took  part  of  the  same.  Hebrews. 

Sheba  said,  wc  have  no  part  in  David,  neither 

have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse.   2  Samuel. 

The  ungodly  made  a  covenant  with  death,  be- 
cause they  are  worthy  to  take  part  with  it.  Wisdom. 

Agamemnon  provokes  Apollo,  whom  he  was  wil- 
ling to  appease  afterwards  at  the  cost  of  Achilles, 
who  had  no  part  in  his  fault.  Pope. 

8.  Side;  party;  interest;  faction:  to    take 

fiart,  is  to  act  in  favour  of  another. 

Michael  Cassia, 
When  I  have  spoken  of  you  dispraisingly, 
Hath  ta'en  your  part.  Shaksp. 

And  that  he  might  on  many  props  repose, 
He  strengths  his  own,  and  who  his  part  did  take. 

Daniel. 

Let  not  thy  divine  heart 
Forethink  me  any  ill; 

Destiny  may  take  thy  part, 
And  may  thy  fears  fulfil.  Donne. 

Some  other  pow'r 
Might  have  aspir'd,  and  me,  tho'  mean, 
Drawn  to  his  part.  Milton. 

Call  up  their  eyes,  and  fix  them  on  your  example; 
that  so  natural  ambition  might  take  part  with  reason 
and  their  interest  to  encourage  imitation.  Glanville. 

A  brand  preserv'd  to  warm  some  prince's  heart, 
And  make  whole  kingdoms  take  her  brother's  part. 

Waller. 

The  arm  thus  waits  upon  the  heart, 
So  quick  to  take  the  bully's  part; 
That  one,  tho'  warm,  decides  more  slow 
Than  t'  other  executes  the  blow.  Prior. 

9.  Something  relating  or  belonging. 

For  Zelmane's  part  she  would  have  been  glad  of 
the  fall,  which  made  her  bear  the  sweet  burden  of 
Philoclea,  but  that  she  feared  she  might  receive 
some  hurt.  Sidney. 

For  my  part,  I  would  enUrtiin  the  legend  of  my 
love  with  quiet  hours.  Shaksp. 

For  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me, 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  upon.  Sluksp. 

For  my  part,  1  have  no  servile  end  in  my  labour, 
which  may  restrain  or  embase  the  freedom  of  my 
judgment.  Wotton. 

For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  nothing  so  secret 
that  shall  not  be  brought  to  tight,  within  the  world. 

Burnet. 

10.  Particular  office  or  character. 

The  pneumatical  part,  which  is  in  all  tangible 
bodies,  and  hath  some  affinity  with  the  air,  perform- 
eth  the  parts  of  the  air:  as,  when  you  knock  upon 
an  empty  barrel,  the  sound  is,  in  part,  created  by 
the  air  on  the  outside,  and,  in  part,  by  the  air  in 
the  inside.  Bacon. 

Store  of  plants,  the  effects  of  nature;  and  wherft 
the  people  did  their  part,  such  increase  of  maize. 

Heylin. 

Accuse  not  nature,  she  hath  done  her  part; 
Do  thou  but  thine.  Milton. 

1 1.  Character  appropriated  in  a  play. 

That  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  performed.  Shaksp. 

Have  you  the  lion's  part  written?  give  it  me,  for 
I  am  slow  of  study.  Shafcsp. 

God  is  the  master  of  the  scenes:  we  must  not 
chuse  which  part  we  shall  act;  it  concerns  us  only 
to  be  careful,  that  we  do  it  well.  Taylor. 

12.  Business;  duty. 

Let  them  be  so  furnished  and  instructed  for  the 
military  part,  as  they  may  defend  themselves. 

Bacon. 

13.  Action;  conduct. 

Find  him,  my  lord, 
And  chide  him  hither  straight:  this  part  of  his 
Conjoins  with  my  disease.  Shaksp- 

14.  Relation  reciprocal. 
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Inquire  not  whether  the  sacraments  confer  grace 
by  their  own  excellency,  because  they,  who  aflirm 
they  do,  require  so  much  duty  on  our  parts,  as  they 
also  do,  who  attribute  the  effect  to  our  moral  dis- 
position. Taylor. 
The  scripture  tells  us  the  terms  of  this  covenant  of 
Guil's  part  ami  ours;   namely,  that  he  will  be  our 
,  and  we  shall  be  his  people.               Tillotson. 
It  might  be  deem'd,  on  our  historian's  part, 
Or  too  much  negligence  or  want  of  art, 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theses.                                       Dryden. 

15.  In  good  part;  in  ill  part:  as  well  done; 
as  ill  clone. 

God  acccptcth  it  in  good  part,  at  the  hands  of 
faithful  men.  Hooker. 

16.  [In  the  plural.]     Qualities;  powers; 
faculties,  or  accomplishments. 

Who  is  courteous,  noble,  liberal,  but  he  that  hath 
the  example  before  his  eyes  of  Amphiaius;  where 
arc  all  hcroical  parts,  but  in  Amphiaius?      Sidney. 

Such  licentious  parts  tend,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  hurt  of  the  English,  or  maintenance  of  their  own 
lewd  liberty.  Spenser. 

I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man, 
Which  honour  docs  acknowledge.  Shaksp. 

Solomon  was  a  prince  adorned  with  such  parts  of 
mind,  and  exalted  by  such  a  concurrence  of  all  pros- 
perous events  to  make  him  magnificent.         South. 

The  Indiau  princes  discover  line  parts  and  excel- 
lent endowments,  without  improvement.        Fcllon. 

Any  employment  of  our  talents,  whether  of  our 
parts,  our  time,  or  money,  that  is  not  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  that  is  not  for  such  ends 
as  are  suitable  to  his  glory,  are  as  great  absurdities 
and  failings.  Law. 

17.  [In  the  plural.]     Quarters;  regions; 
districts. 

Although  no  man  was,  in  our  parts,  spoken  of, 
but  he,  for  his  manhood;  yet,  as  though  therein  he 
excelled  himself,  he  was  called  the  courteous  Am- 
phiaius. Sidney. 

When  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  he  came  in- 
to Greece.  Acts. 

All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears, 
And  grisly  death,  in  sundry  shapes,  appears.  Dryd. 

18.  For  the  most  part.  Commonly;  oftener 

than  otherwise. 

Of  a  plain  and  honest  nature,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  found  to  be.  Heylin. 

art,  part.  adv.  Partly;  in  some  measure. 

For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  shew'd  me, 
And  part  being  prompted;  by  your  present  trouble, 
I'll  lead  you  something.  Shaksp. 

To  Part,  part.  v.  a. 

1.  To  divide;  to  share;  to  distribute. 

All  that  believed,  sold  their  goods,  and  parted 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need.         Acts. 

Jove  himself  n<j  less  content  would  be 
To  port  his  throne,  and  share  his  heav'n  with  thee. 

Pope. 

2.  To  separate;  to  disunite. 

Nought  but  death  Bhall  part  thee  and  me.  Ruth. 
All  the  world, 
As  'twere  the  bus'ness  of  mankind  to  part  us, 
Is  arm'd  against  my  love.  Dryden. 

3.  To  break  into  pieces. 

Part  it  in  pieces,  and  pour  oil  thereon.  Leviticus. 

4.  To  keep  asunder. 

In  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country.  Shaksp. 

5.  To  separate  combatants. 

Who  said 
King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers. 

Shakspcare. 
Jove  did  both  hosts  survey 
And,  when  he  plcas'd  to  thunder,  part  the  fray. 

Waller. 

6.  To  secern. 
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The  liver  minds  his  own  affair, 
And  parts  and  strains  the  vital  juices.  Prior. 

To  Part,  part.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  separated. 

Powerful  hands  will  not  pari 
Easily  from  possession  won  with  arms.         Milton. 

'Tvvas  for  htm  much  easier  to  subdue 
Those  foes  he  fought  with,  than  to  part  from  you. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  quit  each  other. 

He  wrung  Eassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Shaksp. 

This  was  the  design  of  a  people,  that  were  at  li- 
berty to  part  asunder,  but  desired  to  keep  in  one  bo- 
dy. Locke. 

What!  part,  for  ever  part?  unkind  lsmena; 
Oh!  can  you  think  that  death  is  half  so  dreadful. 
As  it  would  be  to  live  without  thee?  Smith. 

If  it  pleases  God  to  restore  me  to  my  health,  I 
shall  make  a  third  journey;  if  not,  we  must  per*  as 
all  human  creatures  have  parted.  Swift. 

3.  To  take  farewell. 
Ere  I  could 

Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 

Shaksp. 

Nuptial  bow'r!  by  me  adorn'd,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander?        Milton. 

Upon  his  removal,  they  parted  from  him  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  Swift- 

4.  To  have  share. 
As  his  part  is,  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so 

sbsll  his  part  be,  thattarrieth  by  the  stuff;  they  shall 
part  alike.  Isaiah. 

5.  [fiartir,  French.]     To  go  away;  to  set 
out. 

So  parted  they;  the  angel  up  to  heaven 
From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bow'r. 

Milton. 
Thy  father 
Embrac'd  me,  parting  for  the  Etrurian  land.  Dryd. 

6.  To  Part  nvith.     To  quit;  to  resign;  to 
lose;  to  be  separated  from. 

For  her  sake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy; 
And  for  her  sake,  I  will  not  part  with  him.  Shaksp. 

An  affectionate  wife,  when  in  fear  of  parting 
with  her  beloved  husband,  heartily  desired  of  God 
his  life  or  society,  upon  any  conditions  that  were 
not  sinful.  Taylor. 

Celia,  for  thy  sake,  I  part 
With  all  that  grew  so  near  my  heart; 
And  that  1  may  successful  prove, 
Transform  myself  to  what  you  love.  Waller. 

Thou  marble  hew'st,   ere  long  to  part  with 
breath, 
And  houses  rear'st,  unmindful  of  thy  death.  Sandys. 

Lixiviate  salts,  though,  by  piercing  the  bodies  of 
vegetables,  they  dispose  them  to  part  readily  with 
their  tincture,  yet  some  tinctures  they  do  not  only 
draw  out,  but  likewise  alter.  Boyle. 

The  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  some  of  the 
first  that  children  have,  and  which  they  scarce  ever 
part  with.  Locke. 

What  a  despicable  figure  must  mock-patriots 
make,  who  venture  to  be  hanged  for  the  ruin  of  those 
civil  rights,  which  their  ancestors,  rather  than  part 
with,  chose  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  the  field  of  battle? 

Mdison. 

The  good  things  of  this  world  so  delight  in,  as 
remember,  that  we  are  to  part  with  them,  to  ex- 
change them  for  more  durable  enjoyments,  .Qttcrb. 

As  for  riches  and  power,  our  Saviour  plainly  de- 
termines, that  the  best  way  to  make  them  blessings, 
is  to  part  with  them.  Swift 

Pa'rtable,  part'a-bl.405  adj.  [from  faart.l 
Divisible;  such  as  may  be  parted. 

His  hot  love  was  partable  among  three  other  of 

his  mistresses.  Camden. 

Pa'rtage,    part'tadje.80   n.    s.   [Jiartage, 

French.]     Division;  act  of  sharing  or 

parting.  A  word  merely  French. 

O  0 


Men  have  agreed  to  a  disproportionate  and  un- 
equal possession  of  the  earth,  having  found  out  a 
way,  how  a  man  may  fairly  possess  more  land, 
than  lie  himself  can  use  the  product  of,  by  receiv- 
ing, in  exchange  for  the  overplus,  gold  and  silver: 
tiiia  portage  of  things,  in  an  equality  of  private  pos- 
sessions, men  have  made  practicable  out  of  the 
bounds  of  society  without  compact,  only  by  putting 
a  value  on  gold  and  silver,  and  tacitly  agreeing  in 
the  use  of  money.  Locke. 

To  Parta'ke,  par -take',  v.  n.  preterit,  1 
partook;  participle  passive,  partaken, 
[part  and  take.'] 

1.  To   have   share  of  any  thing;  to  take 
share  with:  it  is  commonly  used  with  of 
before  the  thing  shared.   Locke  uses  it 
with  in. 

Partake  and  use  my  kingdom  as  your  own, 
And  shall  be  yours  while  I  command  the  crown. 

Dryden . 

How  far  brutes  partake  in  this  faculty  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Locke. 

Truth  and  falsehood  have  no  other  trial  but  rea- 
son and  proof,  wliich  they  made  use  of  to  make  them- 
selves knowing,  and  so  must  others  too,  that  will 
partake  in  their  knowledge.  Locke. 

2.  To   participate;   to  have  something  of 
the  property,  nature,  claim,  of  right. 

The  attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  partakes 
partly  of  a  judge,  ana  partly  of  am  attorney-general . 

Bacon . 

3.  To  be  admitted  to;  not  to  be  excluded. 

You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say , 
We  speak  no  treason.  Shaksp. 

4.  To  combine;  to  unite  in  some  bad  de- 
sign.    A  juridical  sense. 

As  it  prevents  factions  and  partakings,  so  it 
keeps  the  rule  and  administration  of  the  laws  uni- 
form. Hale. 
To  Parta'ke,  par-take',  v.  a. 

1.  To  shave;  to  have  part  in. 

By  and  by,  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart.  Shaksp. 

At  season  fit 
Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  heard. 

Milton. 
My  royal  father  lives, 
Let  ev'ry  one  partake  the  general  joy.         Dryden. 

2.  To  admit  to  part;  to  extend  participa- 
tion to.     Obsolete. 

My  friend,  high  Philemon,  I  did  partake 
Of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  privity, 
Who  greatly  joyous  seemed  for  my  sake.    Spenser. 

Your  exultation  partake  to  every  one.       Shaksp. 

Parta'ker,  par-ta'kur.  n.  s.  [from  par- 
take.] 

1.  A  partner  in  possessions;  a  sharer  of  any 
thing;  an  associate  with:  commonly  with 
o/before  the  thing  partaken. 

They  whom  earnest  lets  hinder  from  being  parta- 
kers of  the  who\c,  have  yet,  through  length  of  di- 
vine service,  opportunity  for  access  unto  some  rea- 
sonable part  thereof.  Hooker. 

Didst  thou 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain; 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  as  much? 

Shaksp. 

With  such  she  must  return  at  setting  light, 

Tho'  not  partaker,  witness  of  (heir  night.   Prior. 

His  bitterest  enemies  were  partakers  of  his  kind- 
ness, and  he  still  continued  to  entreat  them  to  ac- 
cept of  life  from  him,  and,  with  tears,  bewailed 
their  infidelity.  Calamy. 

2.  Sometimes  with  in  before  the  thing  par- 
taken: perhaps  »/\s  best  before  a  thing, 
and  in  before  an  action 

Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 
When  thou  do'st  meet  good  bap.  Shaksp 

If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
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would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  prophets.  Matthew. 

3.  Accomplice;  associate. 

Thou  consentedst.  and  hast  been  partaker  with 

adulterers.  Psalms. 

He  took  upon  him  the  person  of  the  duke  of  York, 

and  drew  with  him  complices  and  partakers.  Bacon. 

Pa'rter,  part'ur.c*  n.  s.  [from  part.]  One 
that  parts  or  separates. 

The  parter  of  the  fray  was  night,  which  -with  her 
black  arms,  pulled  their  malicious  sights  one  from 
the  other.  Sidney. 

Pa'rterre,  par'tare.  n.  s.  [parterre,  Fr.] 
A  level  division  of  ground,  that,  for  the 
most  part,  faces  the  south  and  best  front 
of  a  house,  and  is  furnished  with  greens 
and  flowers.  Miller. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening,  as  of  poe- 
try; your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower  gardens  are 
epigrammatists  and  sonneteers.  Spectator. 

The  vast  parterres  a  thousand  hands  shall  make; 
Lo!  Cobham  comes,  and  floats  theua  with  a  lake. 

Pope. 

PA'RTIAL,  par'shal.81  adj.  [partial,  Fr.] 

1.  Inclined  antecedently  to  favour  one 
party  in  a  cause,  or  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion more  than  the  other. 

Ye  have  not  kept  my  ways,  but  have  been  par- 
tial in  the  law.  Malachi. 
Self-love  will  make  men  partial  to  themselves 
and  friends,  and  ill-nature,  passion,  and  revenge 
will  carry  them  too  far  in  punishing  others;  and 
hence  God  hath  appointed  governments  to  restrain 
the  partiality  and  violence  of  men.  Locke. 

2.  Inclined  to  favour  without  reason:  with 
to  before  the  part  favoured. 

Thus  kings  heretofore  who  showed  themselves 
partial  to  a  party,  had  the  service  only  of  the  worst 
part  of  their  people.  Davenant. 

Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true, 
But  are  not  criticks  to  their  judgment  too?      Pope. 

In  these,  one  may  be  sincerer  to  a  reasonable 
friend,  than  to  a  fond  and  partial  parent.         Pope. 

3.  Affecting  only  one  part;  subsisting  only 
in  a  part;  net  general;  not  universal;  not 

total. 

If  we  compare  these  partial  dissolutions  of  the 
earth  with  an  universal  dissolution,  we  may  as  easily 
conceive  an  universal  deluge  from  an  universal  dis- 
solution, as  a  partial  deluge  from  a  partial.  Burnet- 

That  which  weakens  religion,  will  at  length  de- 
stroy it;  for  the  weakening  of  a  thing  is  only  a  par- 
tial destruction  of  it.  South. 

All  discord,  harmony,  not  understood; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good.  Pope- 

Partia'lity,  par-she-al'le-te.  n.  s.  [par- 
tialite,  French;  from  fiartial.~\  Unequal 
slate  of  the  judgment  and  favour  of  one 
above  the  other,  without  just  reason. 

Then  would  the  Irish  party  cry  out  partiality,  and 
complain  he  is  not  used  as  a  subject,  he  is  not  suf- 
fered to  have  the  free  benefit  of  the  law.  Spenser. 
Partiality  is  properly  the  understanding's  judging 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  will  and  affec- 
tions, and  not  according  to  the  exact  truth  of  things, 
or  the  merits  of  the  cause.  South- 

As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,  which  is  apt 
to  mislead  the  understanding;  so  there  isalsoapar- 
tiality  to  studies,  which  is  prejudicial  to  knowledge. 

Locke. 

fo  Partiali'ze,  par'shal-ize.  v.  a.  [par- 
tialiser,  French;  from  partial.']  To 
make  partial.  A  word,  perhaps,  pecu- 
liar to  Shakspeare,  and  not  unworthy  of 
general  use. 

Such  neighbour-nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
Th'  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul.  Sliaksp. 


Pa'rtially,  par'shal-le.  adv.  [from  par- 
tial.] 

1.  With  unjust  favour  or  dislike. 

2.  In  part;  not  totally. 

That  stole  into  a  total  verity,  which  was  but  par- 
tially true  in  its  covert  sense.  Brown. 
Tiie  message  he  brought  opened  a  clear  prospect 
of  eternal  salvation,  which  had  been  but  obscurely 
and  partially  figured  in  the  shadows  of  the  law. 

Rogers. 
Partibi'lity,  par-te-bil'le-te.  n.  s.  [from 

partible.]     Divisibility;    separability. 
Pa'rtible,  par'te-bl.40s  adj.  [from  part.] 
Divisible;  separable. 

Make  the  moulds  partible,  glued  or  cemented  to- 
gether, that  you  may  open  them,  when  you  take  out 
the  fruit.  Bacon. 

The  same  body,  in  one  circumstance,  is  more 
weighty,  and,  in  another,  is  more  partible.     Digby. 
PARTi'ciPABLEjpar-tis'se-pa-bl.  ad/,  [from 
participate.]     Such  as   may  be  shared 
or  partaken. 

Plato,  by  his  ideas,  means  only  the  divine  essence 
with  this  connotation,  as  it  is  variously  imitable  or 
participable  by  created  beings.  Norris. 

Participant,  par-tis'se-pant.  adj.  {par- 
ticipant, Fr.  from  participate]  Sharing; 
having  share  or  part:  with  of. 

During  the  parliament,  he  published  his  procla- 
mation, offering  pardon  to  all  such  as  had  taken 
arms,  or  been  participant  of  any  attempts  against 
him;  so  as  they  submitted  themselves.  Bacon. 

The  prince  saw  he  should  confer  with  one  parti- 
cipant of  more  than  monkish  speculations.  Wetton. 
If  any  part  of  my  body  be  so  mortified,  as  it  be- 
comes like  a  rotten  branch  of  a  tree,  it  putrefies, 
and  is  not  participant  of  influence  derived  from  my 
soul,  because  it  is  now  no  longer  in  it  to  quicken  it. 

Hale. 
To    Participate,   par-tis'se-pate.    v.  n. 
[participo,  Latin,  participer,  French.] 

1.  To  partake;  to  have  share. 

Th'  other  instruments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel; 
And  mutually  participate.  Shakspeare. 

2.  With  of. 

An  aged  citizen  brought  forth  all  his  provisions, 
and  said,  that  as  he  did  communicate  unto  them  his 
store,  so  would  he  participate  of  their  wants. 

Hayward. 

3.  With  in. 

His  delivery,  and  thy  joy  thereon, 
In  both  which  we,  as  next,  participate.         Milton. 

4.  To  have  part  of  more  things  than  one. 

Few  creatures  participate  o/the  nature  of  plants 
and  metals  both.  Bacon. 

God,  when  heav'n  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate. 

Denham. 

Those  bodies,  which  are  under  a  light,  which  is 
extended  and  distributed  equally  through  all,  should 
participate  of  each  others  colours.  Dryden. 

5.  To  have  part  of  something  common 
with  another. 

The  species  of  audibles  seem  to  participate  more 

with  local  motion,  like  percussions  made  upon  the 

air.  Bacon. 

To    Participate,  par-tis'se-pate.    v.  a. 

To  partake;  to  receive  part  of;  to  share. 

As  Christ's  incarnation  and  passion  can  be  avail- 
able to  no  man's  good,  which  is  not  made  partaker 
of  Christ,  neither  can  we  participate  him  without 
his  presence.  Hooker. 

The  French  seldom  atchieved  any  honourable 
acts  without  Scottish  hands,  who  therefore  are  to 
participate  the  glory  with  them.  Camden. 

Fellowship, 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight;  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort.  Milton. 


Participation,  par-tis-se-pa'shun.  n.  s. 
[participation,  French;  from  partici- 
pate.] 

1.  The  state  of  sharing  something  in 
common. 

Civil  society  doth  more  content  the  nature  of 
man,  than  any  private  kind  of  solitary  living;  be- 
cause, in  society,  this  good  of  mutual  participation 
is  so  much  larger.  Hooker. 

Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction,  with 
the  participation  of  society,  that  they  flock  together 
in  consent,  like  so  many  wild  geese.  Shaksp. 

A  joint  coronation  of  himself  and  his  queen  might 
give  any  countenance  of  participation  of  title. 

Bacon. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  receiving  or  having 
part  of  something. 

All  things  seek  the  highest,  and  covet  more  or 
less  the  participation  of  God  himself.  Hooker. 

Those  deities  are  so  by  participation,  and  subor- 
dinate to  the  Supreme.  Stillingfieet 

What  an  honour,  that  God  should  admit  us  into 
such  a  blessed  participation  of  himself?    Jltterbury. 

Convince  them,  that  brutes  have  the  least  parti- 
cipation of  thought,  and  they  retract.  Benlley. 

Your  genius  should  mount  above  that  mist,  in 
which  its  participation  and  neighbourhood  with  earth 
long  involved  it.  Pope. 

3.  Distribution;  division  into  shares. 

It  sufficeth  not,  that  the  country  hath  wherewith 
to  sustain  even  more  than  do  live  upon  it,  if  means 
be  wanting  whereby  to  drive  convenient  participa- 
tion of  the  general  store  into  a  great  number  of 
well-deservers.  Raleigh. 

Partici'pial,  par-te-sip'pe-a.1.  adj.  [par- 
ticipialis,  Latin.]  Having  the  nature  of 
a  participle. 
Paktici'pially,  par-te-sip'pe-ai-e.  adv. 
[from  participle.]  In  the  sense  or  man- 
ner of  a  participle. 

PA'RTICIPLE,  par'te-sip-pl.  n.  s.  [par- 
ticipium,  Latin.] 

1.  A  word  partaking  at  once  the  qualities 
of  a  noun  and  verb. 

A  participle  is  a  particular  sort  of  adjective  form- 
ed from  a  verb,  and  together  with  its  signification 
of  action,  passion,  or  some  other  manner  of  exist- 
ence, signifying  the  time  thereof.  Clarke. 

2.  Any  thing  that  participates  of  different 
things.     Not  used 

The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants  and 
living  creatures,  are  such  as  are  fixed,  though  they 
have  a  motion  in  their  parts:  such  as  oysters  and 
cockles.  Bactn. 

Pa'rticle,    par'te-kl.40s  n.  s.   [particule, 

French;  particula,  Latin.] 
1.  Any  small  portion  of  a  greater  sub- 
stance. 

From  any  of  the  other  unreasonable  demands, 
the  houses  had  not  given  their  commissioners  autho- 
rity in  the  least  particle  to  recede.  Clarendon. 

There  is  not  one  grain  in  the  universe,  either  too 
much  or  too  little,  nothing  to  be  added,  nothing  to 
be  spared:  nor  so  much  as  any  one  particle  of  it, 
that  mankind  may  not  be  either  the  better  or  the 
worse  for,  according  as  'tis  applied.      UEstrange. 

With  particles  of  heavenly  fire, 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire.       Dryden. 

Curious  wits, 
With  rapture,  with  astonishment  reflect 
On  the  small  size  of  aloms,  which  unite 
To  make  the  smallest  particle  of  light.    Blackmore. 

It  is  not  impossible,  but  that  microscopes  may,  at 
length,  be  improved  to  the  discovery  of  the  particles 
of  bodies,  on  which  their  colours  depend.    Newton. 

Blest  with  more  particles  of  heav'nly  flame. 

Granville. 

A  word  unvaried  by  inflexion. 
Till  Arianisma  ad  made  it  a  matter  of  sharpness 
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and  subtilty  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believing  christian, 
met)  were  not  curious  what  syllables  or  particles  of 
speech  they  used.  Hooker. 

The  Latin  varies  the  signification  of  verbs  and 
nouns,  not  as  the  n.odern  languages,  by  particles 
prefixed,  but  by  changing  the  last  syllables.  Locke. 

Particles  are  the  words  whereby' the  mind  signi- 
fies what  connection  it  gives  to  the  several  affirma- 
tions and  negations,  that  it  unites  in  one  continued 
reasoning  or  narration.  Locke. 

In  the  Hebrew  tongue  there  is  a  particle,  consist- 
ing but  of  one  single  letter,  of  which  there  are  reck- 
oned up  above  fifty  several  significations.       Locke. 

Particular,  par-tik'u-lur.179  adj.  [parti- 

culier,  French.! 
I.   Relating  to  single  persons;  not  general. 
He,  as  well  with  general  orations,  as  particular 
dealing  with  men  of  most  credit,  made  them  see 
how  necessary  it  was.  Sidney. 

As  well  for  particular  application  to  special  oc- 
casions, as  also  in  other  manifold  respects,  infinite 
treasures  of  wisdom  are  abundantly  to  be  found  in 
the  holy  scripture.  Hooker. 

2.  Individual;  one  distinct  from  others. 

Wheresoever  one  plant  draweth  such  a  particular 
juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it  qualifieth  the  earth,  so 
as  that  juice,  which  remainetb,  is  fit  for  the  other 
plant;  there  the  neighbourhood  doth  good.      Bacon. 

This  is  true  of  actions  considered  in  their  general 
nature  or  kind,  but  not  considered  in  their  particiir 
lor  individual  instances.  South. 

Artists,  who  propose  only  the  imitation  of  such  a 
particular  person,  without  election  of  ideas,  have 
often  been  reproached  for  that  omission.      Dryden. 

3.  Noting  properties  or  things  peculiar. 

Of  this  prince  there  is  little  particular  memory; 
only  that  he  was  very  studious  and  learned.  Bacon. 

4.  Attentive  to  things  single  and  distinct. 

I  have  been  particular  in  examining  the  reason 
of  children's  inheriting  the  property  of  their  fathers, 
because  it  will  give  us  farther  light  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  power.  Locke. 

5.  Single;  not  general;  one  among  many. 

Rather  performing  his  general  commandment, 
which  had  ever  been,  to  embrace  virtue,  than  any 
new  particular,  sprung  out  of  passion,  and  contrary 
to  the  former.  Sidney. 

6.  Odd;  having  something  that  eminent- 
ly distinguishes  him  from  others.  This 
is  commonly  used  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 

Particular,  par-tik'u-lur.33  n.  s. 

1.  A  single  instance;  a  single  point. 
I  must  reserve  some  particulars,  which  it  is  not 

lawful  for  me  to  reveal.  Bacon. 

Those  notions  are  universal,  and  what  is  univer- 
sal must  needs  proceed  from  some  universal  constant 
principle;  the  same  in  all  particulars,  which  can 
be  nothing  else  but  human  nature.  South. 

Having  the  idea  of  an  elephant  or  an  angle  in  my 
mind,  the  first  and  natural  enquiry  is,  whether  such 
a  thing  does  exist?  and  this  knowledge  is  only  of 
particular*.  Locfce. 

The  master  could  hardly  sit  on  his  horse  for 
laushing,  all  the  while  he  was  giving  me  the  parli- 
euters  of  this  story  Mdison. 

Vespasian  he  resembled  in  many  particulars. 

Swift. 

2.  Individual;  private  person. 

It  is  the  greatest  interest  of  particulars,  to  ad- 
vance the  good  of  the  community.  V Estrange. 

3.  Private  interest. 

Our  wisdom  must  be  such,  as  doth  not  propose  to 
itself  to  i<fiov  our  own  particular,  the  partial  and  im- 
moderate desire  whereof  poitoneth  wheresoever  it 
taketh  place;  but  the  scope  and  mark,  which  wc 
are  to  aim  at,  is  the  publick  and  common  good. 

_,,  ...  Hooker. 

I  hey  apply  their  minds  even  with  hearty  affec- 
tion and  zeal,  at  Hie  least,  unto  those  branches  of 
puohek  prayer,  wherein  their  own  particular  is 
moved'  Hooker. 
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His  general  lov'dhim 
In  a  most  clear  particular.  Shahspeare, 

We  are  likewise  to  give  thanks  for  temporal 
blessings,  whether  such  as  concern  the  publick,  as 
the  prosperity  of  the  church  or  nation,  and  all  re- 
markable deliverances  afforded  to  cither,  or  else 
such  as  concern  our  particular.  Duty  of  Man. 

Private  character;   single  self;  state  of 
an  individual. 

For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly; 
But  not  one  follower.  Shakspeare. 

.  A  minute  detail  of  things  singly  enu- 
merated. 

The  reader  has  a  particular  of  the  books,  where- 
in this  law  was  written.  MliJJ'e. 

.  I?i  particular.     Peculiarly;  distinctly. 

Invention  is  called  a  muse:  authors  ascribe  to 
each  of  them,  in  particular,  the  sciences  which  they 
have  invented.  Dryden. 

And  if  we  will  take  them,  as  they  were  directed, 
in  particular  to  her;  or  in  her,  as  their  representa- 
tive, to  all  other  women,  they  will,  at  most,  con- 
cern the  female  sex  only,  and  import  no  more  but 
that  subjection,  they  should  ordinarily  be  in,  to 
their  husbands.  Locke. 

This  in  particular  happens  to  the  lungs.  Blackm. 
Particularity,  par-tik-ku-lar'e-te.  n.  s. 
[p articular -it <■,  Fr.  from  particular.] 

1.  Distinct  notice  or  enumeration. 
So  did  the  boldness  of  their  affirmation  accom- 
pany the  greatness  of  what  they  did  affirm,  even 
descending   to  particularities,   what   kingdoms  he 
should  overcome.  "   Sidney. 

2.  Singleness;    individuality;    single  act; 
single  case. 

Knowledge  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  men, 
whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of  hu- 
man actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  de- 
rived from  them,  upon  which  conclusions  groweth, 
in  particularity,  the  choice  of  good  and  evil.  Hooker. 

3.  Petty  account;  private  incident. 
To  see  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such 

an  emperor,  the  flatteries  that  he  lay  most  open  to, 
with  the  like  particularities  only  to  be  met  with  on 
medals,  are  certainly  not  a  little  pleasing.  Mdison. 

4.  Something  helonging  to  single  persons. 
Let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 

Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease-    .  Shakspeare. 

Something  peculiar. 
I  saw  an  old  heathen  altar,  with  this  particulari- 
ty,  that  it  was  hollowed  like  a  dish  at  one  end; 
but  not  the  end  on  which  the  sacrifice  was  laid. 

Mdison. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  coquette's  heart;  there 
occurred  many  particularities  in  this  dissection. 

Mdison. 
To    Particularize,    par-tik'ku-la-rize. 
■v.  a.  l/mrticulariser,  French;  from  par- 
ticular.]    To  mention  distinctly;  to  de- 
tail; to  show  minutely. 

The  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  is  an  inventory  to 
particularize  their  abundance.  Shakspeare. 

He  not  only  boasts  of  his  parentage  as  an  Israel- 
ite, but  particularizes  his  descent  from  Benjamin. 

Jltterbury. 

Particularly,   par-tik'ku-lur-le.     adv. 
[from  particular.] 

1.  Distinctly;  singly;   not  universally. 
Providence,  that  universally  casts  its  eye  over  all 

the  creation,    is  yet  pleased  more  particularly  to 
fasten  it  upon  some.  South, 

2.  In  an  extraordinary  degree. 

This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil,  I  particularly  re- 
garded as  a  great  part  of  his  character.       Drydt  n 
With  the  flower  and  the  leaf  I  was  so  particularly 
pleased,  both  for  the  invention  and  the  moral,  mat 
I  commend  it  to  the  reader.  Dryden. 

To    Particulate,    par-tik'ku-late.  v.  a.  | 
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n.  a.  \_partition, 
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[from  particular.}    To  make  mention 
singly.    Obsolete. 

I  may  not  paniculate  of  Alexander  Hales,  the  ir- 
refragable doctor.  Camden 
Pa'rtisan,  par'te-zan/'21*"3  n.  s.  [partui- 
san,  French.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pike  or  halberd. 
Let  us 

Find  out  the  prettiest  dazied  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  ?rave-  Shakspeare 

Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan?  Shakspeure 

2.  [from  parti,  French.]     An  adherent  to 
a  faction. 

Some  of  these  partisans  concluded,  the  govern- 
ment had  hired  men  to  be  bound  and  pinnioned. 

.Qddison- 

I  would  be  glad  any  partisan  would  help  me  to 

a  tolerable  reason,  that  because  Clodius  and  Curio 

agree  with  me  in  a  few  singular  notions,  I  must 

blindly  follow  them  in  all.  Swift. 

The   commander  of  a  party  detached 

from  the  main  body  upon  some  sudden 

excursion. 

4.  A  commander's  leading  staff.     Ainsmi. 

Partition,  par-tish'un. 

Fr.  partition  Latin.] 

.  The  act  of  dividing;  a  state  of  being 

divided. 

We  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition.  Shakspeare. 

.  Division;  separation;    distinction. 

We  have,  in  this  respect,  our  churches  divided 
by  certain  partition,  although  not  so  many  in  num- 
ber as  theirs.  Hooker. 

Can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul?  Shakspeare. 

We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  ev'n  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition.  Shakspeare. 
The  day,  month,  and  year,  measured  by  them, 
are  used  as  standard  measures,  as  likely  others  ar- 
bitrarily deduced  from  them  by  partition  or  collcc- 
tion-  Holder. 

Part  divided   from   the  rest;    separate 
part. 

Lodg'd  in  a  small  partition;  and  the  rest 
Ordain'd  for  uses  to  his  Lord  best  known.    Milton. 
4.  That  by  which  different  parts  are  sepa- 
rated. 

It  doth  not  follow,  that  God,  without  respect, 
doth  teach  us  to  erect  between  us  and  them  a  par- 
tilion  wall  of  difference,  in  such  things  indifferent 
as  have  been  disputed  of.  Hooker. 

Make  partitions  of  wood  in  a  hogshead,  with 
holes  in  them,  and  mark  the  difference  of  their 
sound  from  that  of  an  hogshead  without  such  paiii- 
limis-  Bacon. 

Partition  firm  and  sure, 
The  waters  underneath  from  those  above 
Dividing.  Milton. 

Enclosures  our  factions  have  made  in  Hie  church, 
becomes  a  great  partition  wall  to  keep  oth  rs  out  of 
•«  Decay  of  Piety. 

At  one  end  of  it  is  a  great  partition,  designed  for 
an  opera.  Mdiion. 

The  partition  between  good  and  evil  h  broken 
down;  where  one  sin  has  entered,  legions  will  force 
their  way.  Rogers. 

5.   Part  where  separation  is  made. 

The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pas3 

Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  gn-s, 

The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay.  Dr  •dm. 

To  Partition,  par-tish'un.  v.  a.     To  di- 

vi.le  into  distinct  parts- 

These  sides  are  uniform  without,  thou-li  m  vcrally 

partitioned  within  Bacon. 


Pa'rtlet,  part'iet.  ?i.  ».     A  name  given. 
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to  a  hen;  the  original  signification  be- 
ing a  ruff  or  band,  or  covering  for  the 
neck.  Banner. 

Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman  tir'd;  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  partlet  here.  Shakspeare. 

Tir'd  with  pinn'd  ruffs,  and  fans,  and  partlet 
strips.  Hall. 

Dame  partlet  was  the  sovereign  of  his  heart; 
He  feather'd  her.  Dryden. 

Pa'rtly,  part'le.  adv.  [from  part.']  In 
some  measure;  in  some  degree;  in  part. 

That  part,  which,  since  the  coming  of  Christ, 
partly  hath  embraced,  and  partly  shall  hereafter 
embrace  the  christian  religion,  we  term,  as  by  a 
more  proper  name,  the  church  of  Christ.      Hooker. 

They  thought  it  reasonable  to  do  all  possible  ho- 
nour to  their  memories;  partly  that  others  might  be 
encouraged  to  the  same  patience  and  fortitude,  and 
partly  that  virtue,  even  in  this  world,  might  not  lose 
its  reward.  Nelson. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always  very 
notorious  for  leading  a  life  of  laziness  and  pleasure, 
which  I  take  to  arise  out  of  the  wonderful  plenty  of 
their  country,  that  does  not  make  labour  so  neces- 
sary to  them,  and  partly  out  of  the  temper  of  their 
climate,  that  relaxes  the  fibres  of  their  bodies,  and 
disposes  the  people  to  such  an  idle  indolent  humour. 

Addison. 
Pa'rtner,  part'nur.98  n.  s.  [from  part.] 

1.  Partaker;  sharer;  one  who  has  part  in 
any  thing;  associate. 

My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace.  Shakspeare. 

Those  of  the  race  of  Sem  were  no  partners  in  the 
unbelieving  work  of  the  tower.  Raleigh. 

To  undergo 
Myself  the  total  crime;  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life.  Milton. 

Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  had  an  heaven  of  glass, 
which  sitting  in  his  estate,  he  trod  upon,  calling 
himself  brother  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  partner 
with  the  stars.  Peacham. 

The  soul  continues  in  her  action,  till  her  partner 
is  again  qualified  to  bear  her  company.       Jlddison. 

2.  One  who  dances  with  another. 

Lead  in  your  ladies  every  one;  sweet  partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you.  Shakspeare. 

To  Pa'rtner,  part'nur  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  join;  to  associate  with  a 
partner. 

A  lady  who 
So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  empery, 
Would  make  the  great'st  king  double  to  be  partner^ 
With  tomboys,  hired  with  self-exhibition, 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield.  Shakspeare. 

Partnership,  part'nur-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
partner.] 

1.  Joint  interest  or  property. 

He  does  possession  keep, 
And  is  too  wise  to  hazard  partnership.         Dryden. 

2.  The  union  of  two  or  more  in  the  same 
trade. 

'Tis  a  necessary  rule  in  alliances,  partnerships, 
and  all  manner  of  civil  dealings,  to  have  a  strict  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  of  those  we  have  to  do 
withal.  L'  Estrange. 

Parto'ok,  par-t66k'.  The  preterit  of  par- 
take. 
Pa'rtridge,  par'tridje.  n.  s.  [fierdrix,Fr. 
pertris,   Welsh;  perdix,  Lat]     A  bird 
of  game. 

The  king  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as  when  one 
doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains.    1  Samuel. 

Partu'rient,  par-tu're-ent.  adj.  \partu- 
riens,  Latin.]     About  to  bring  forth. 

Parturition,  par-tshu-rish'un.  n.  s.  from 
parturio,  Latin.]  The  state  of  being 
about  to  bring  forth. 


Conformation  of  parts  is  required,  not  only  unto 
the  previous  conditions  of  birth,  but  also  unto  the 
parturition  or  very  birth.  Brown. 

Pa'rty,  par'te.  n.  s.  [partie,  Fr.] 

1.  A  number  of  persons  confederated  by 
similarity  of  designs  or  opinions  in  op- 
position to  others;  a  faction. 

When  any  of  these  combatants  strips  his  terms  of 
ambiguity,  I  shall  think  him  a  champion  for  truth, 
and  not  the  slave  of  vain  glory  or  a  party.       Locke. 

This  account  of  party  patches  will  appear  impro- 
bable to  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  fash- 
ionable world.  Jlddison. 

Party  writers  are  so  sensible  of  the  secret  virtue 
of  an  inuendo,  that  they  never  mention  the  q — n  at 
length.  Spectator. 

This  party  rage  in  women  only  serves  to  aggra- 
vate animosities  that  reign  among  them.     Jlddison. 

As  he  never  leads  the  conversation  into  the  vio- 
lence and  rage  of  party  disputes,  I  listened  to  him 
with  pleasure.  Tatler. 

Division  between  those  of  the  same  party,  ex- 
poses them  to  their  enemies.  Pope. 

The  most  violent  party  men  are  such  as,  in  the 
conduct  of  their  lives,  have  discovered  least  sense 
of  religion  or  morality.  Sivijt. 

2.  One  of  two  litigants. 

When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  between  party 
and  party,  if  pinched  with  the  cholick,  you  make 
faces  like  mummers,  and  dismiss  the  controversy, 
more  entangled  by  your  hearing;  all  the  peace  you 
make  in  their  cause,  is  calling  both  parties  knaves. 

Shakspeare . 

The  cause  of  both  parties  shall  come  before  the 
judges.  Exodus. 

If  a  bishop  be  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  excommuni- 
cates his  adversary;  such  excommunication  shall 
not  bar  his  adversary  from  his  action.  Jlyliffe. 

3.  One  concerned  in  any  affair. 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is 
Freed  and  enfranchis'd;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of 
The  trespass  of  the  queen.  Shaksp. 

1  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.  Shaksp. 

4.  Side;  persons  engaged  against  each 
other. 

Our  foes  compeli'd  by  need  have  peace  embrae'd, 
The  peace,  both  parlies  want,  is  like  to  last.  Dryd. 

5.  Cause,  side. 

jEgle  came  in,  to  make  their  party  good.  Dryd. 

6.  A  select  assembly. 

Let  me  extol  a  cat  on  oysters  fed, 
I'll  have  a  party  at  the  Belford-head.  Pope. 

If  the  clergy  would  a  little  study  the  arts  of  con- 
versation, they  might  be  welcome  at  every  party, 
where  there  was  the  least  regard  for  politeness  or 
good  sense.  Swift. 

.  Particular   person;    a    person    distinct 
from,  or  opposed  to,  another. 

As  she  paced  on,  she  was  stopped  with  a  number 
of  trees,  so  thickly  placed  together,  that  she  was 
afraid  she  should,  with  rushing  through,  stop  the 
speech  of  the  lameutable  party,  which  she  was  so 
desirous  to  understand.  Sidney. 

The  minister  of  justice  may,  for  publick  exam- 
ple, virtuously  will  the  execution  of  that  party, 
whose  pardon  another,  for  consanguinity's  sake,  as 
virtuously  may  desire.  Hooker. 

If  the  jury  found  that  the  party  slain  was  of  En- 
glish race,  it  had  been  adjudged  felony.         Davies. 

How  shall  this  be  compast?  canst  thou  bring  me 
to  the  party?  Shakspeare. 

The  smoke  received  into  the  nostrils,  causes  the 
party  to  lie  as  if  he  were  drunk.  Jlbbot. 

The  imagination  of  the  party  to  be  cured,  is  not 
needful  to  concur;  for  it  may  be  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  party  wounded.  Bacon. 

He  that  confesses  his  sin,  and  prays  for  pardon, 
hath  punished  his  fault:  and  then  there  is  nothing 
left  to.be  done  by  the  offended  party,  but  to  return 
to  charity.  Taylor. 

Though  the>re  is  a  real  difference  between  one 


man  and  another,  yet  the  party  who  has  the  advan- 
tage usually  magnifies  the  inequality.  Collier. 
8.   A  detachment  of  soldiers;  as,  he  com- 
manded the  party  sent  thither. 
Party-co'loured,  par'te-kul-lm'd.    adj. 
\jiarty  and  coloured.]      Having  diversi- 
ty of  colours. 

The  fulsome  ewes, 
Then  conceiving,  did,  in  yeaning  time, 
Fall  party- coloured  lambs.  Shakspeare. 

The  leopard  was  valuing  himself  upon  the  lustre 
of  his  party-colo%ir1d  skin.  L' Estrange. 

From  one  father  both, 
Both  girt  with  gold,  and  clad  in parly-colourhl  cloth. 

Dryden. 
Constraint  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  him  fly 
With  party-colour'' d  plumes  a  chattering  pie    Dryd. 
I  looked  with  as  much  pleasure  upon  the  little 
party-coloured  assembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of  tulips. 

Spectator. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  beautify  each  month 
With  files  of  party-colour\l  fruits.  Philips. 

Four  knaves  in  garb  succinct,  a  trusty  band, 
And  party-colour' d  troops,  a  shining  train, 
Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.         Pope. 
Party-ju'ry,  par'te-ju-re.  n.  s.  [In  law.] 
A  jury  in  some    trials  half  foreigners 
and  half  natives. 
Pa'rty-man,  par'te-man.  n.  s.  [party  and 
man.]     A  factious   person;  an  abettor 
of  a  party. 
Pa'rty-wall,  par-te-wall'.    n.    s.    [fiarty 
and  wall.]      Wall    that    separates   one 
house  from  the  next. 

'Tis  an  ill  custom  among  bricklayers  to  work  up 
a  whole  story  of  the  party-ioalls,  before  they  work 
up  the  fronts.  Moxon. 

PA'RVIS,  par' vis.  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
church  or  church-porch;  applied  to  the 
mootings  or  law-disputes  among  young 
students  in  the  inns  of  courts,  and  also 
to  that  disputation  at  Oxford,  called  dis- 
putatio  in  parvis.  Bailey. 

Pa'rvitude,  par've-tude.  n.  s.  [from  par- 
vus, Latin. J  Littleness;  minuteness. 
Njt  used. 

The  little  ones  of  parvitude  cannot  reach  to  the 

same  floor  with  them.  Glanville. 

Pa'rvity,   par've-te.  n.  s.  [from  parvus, 

Latin.]     Littleness;    minuteness.     Not 

used. 

What  are  these  for  fineness  and  parvity,  to  those 
minute  animalcula  discovered  in  pepper-water?  Ray. 
PAS,  pas.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  Precedence;  right 
of  going  foremost. 

In  her  poor  circumstances  she  still  preserved  the 
mien  of  a  gentlewoman;  when  she  came  into  any 
full  assembly,  she  would  not  yield  the  pas  to  the 
best  of  them.  Arbuthnot. 

Pa'schal,  pas'kal.S8arf/'.  [pascal,  French; 
paschalis,  Latin.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  passover. 

2.  Relating  to  Easter. 

Pash,  pash.  n.  s.  [paz,  Spanish,  a  kiss.] 

A  face.  Hanmer. 

Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots  that  I 

have 

To  be  full  like  me.  Shakspeare. 

To  Pash,  pash.  v.  a.  [perssen,   Dutch.] 

To  strike;  to  crush. 

With  my  armed  fist 
I'll  pash  him  o'er  the  face.  Shakspeare. 

Thy  cunning  engines  have  with  labour  rais'd 
My  heavy  hanger,  like  a  mighty  weight, 
To  fall  and  pash  thee  dead.  Dryden. 

Pasque-flower,  pask'flou-ur.  n.  s.  [Pul- 


satilla, Latin.]     A  flower. 


Miller. 


"1  n.  s.  [from 

y   fiasyirino, 


PAS 

Pa'squil,  pas'kwil. 
Pa'squin,  pas'kwin."4 
Pashuina'de,  pas-kwin-ide'.J    a     statue 
at  Rome,  to  which  they  affix  any  lam- 
poon or  paper  of  satirical  observation.] 
A  lampoon. 

He  never  valued  any  pasquils  that  were  dropped 
np  and  down,  to  think  them  worthy  of  his  revenge. 

Iluwd. 

The  pasquils,  lampoons,  and  libels,  we  meet  with 

no.v-a-days,  are  a  sort  of  playing  with  the  four  and 

twenty  letters,  without  sense,  truth,  or  wit.    Taller. 

To  Pass,  pas.  v.  n.  [fiasser,  Fr.  fiassus, 

a  step,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  go;  to  move  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther; to  be  progressive.  Commonly 
with  some  particle. 

Tell  him  his  long  trouble  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world.  Shakspeare. 

If  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away 
from  thy  servant.  Genesis. 

While  my  glory  passeth  by,  I  will  put  thee  in  a 
clift  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee,  while  1  pass 
by.  Exodus. 

Thus  will  I  cut  off  him  that  passeth  out,  and  him 
that  returneth.  Ezekiel. 

This  heap  and  this  pillar  be  witness,  that  I  will 
not  pass  over  to  thee,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  pass 
over  it  and  this  pillar  unto  me  for  harm.       Genesis. 

An  idea  of  motion  not  passing  on,  is  not  better 
than  idea  of  motion  at  rest.  Locke. 

Heedless  of  those  cares,  with  anguish  stung, 
He  felt  their  fleeces  as  they  passed  along.        Pope. 

If  the  cause  be  visible,  we  stop  at  the  instrument, 
and  seldom  pass  on  to  him  that  directed  it.      Wake. 

2.  To  go  forcibly;  to  make  way. 

Her  face,  her  hands  were  torn 
With  passing  through  the  brakes.  Dryden. 

3.  Tu  make  a  change  from  one  thing  to 
another. 

Others  dissatisfied  with  what  they  have,  and  not 
trusting  to  those  innocent  ways  of  getting  more,  fall 
to  others,  and  pass  from  just  to  unjust.  Temple. 

4.  To  vanish;  to  be  lost. 

Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face; 
Beauty's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  be  spent;  to  go  away  progressively. 

The  time,  when  the  thing  existed,  is  the  idea  of 
that  space  of  duration,  which  passed  between  some 
fixed  period  and  the  beiug  of  that  thing         Locke. 

We  see,  that  one  who  fixes  his  thoughts  very  in- 
tently on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of 
the  succession  of  ideas  that  pass  in  his  mind,  whilst 
he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  contemplation,  lets 
slip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of  that  duration, 
and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is.  Locke. 

6.  To  be  at  an  end;  to  be  over. 

Their  oflicious  haste, 
Who  would  before  have  borne  him  to  the  sky, 
Like  eager  Romans,  ere  all  riles  were  past, 

Did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle  fly.        Dryden. 

7.  To  die;  to  pass  from  the  present  life  to 
another  state. 

The  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin; 
Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably.       Shaksp. 

8.  To  be  changed  by  regular  gradation. 

Inflammations  are  translated  from  other  parts  to 
the  lungs;  a  pleurisy  easily  passeth  into  a  peripneu- 
mony.  Arbuthnot. 

9.  To  go  beyond  bounds.     Obsolete. 

Why  this  passes,  Mr.  Ford: — you  are  not  to  go 
loose  any  longer,  you  must  be  pinnioned.       Shaksp. 

10.  To  be  in  any  state. 

I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will 
bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant.      Ezekiel. 

1 1.  To  be  enactid. 

Many  of  the  nobility  spoke  in  parliament  against 
those  things,  which  were  most  grateful  to  his  ma- 


FAS 

jesly,  and  which  still  passed,  notwithstanding  their 

contradiction.  Clarendon. 

Neither  of  these  bills  have  yet  passed  the  house 

of  commons,  and  some  think  they  may  be  rejected. 

Swift. 

12.  To  be  effected;  to  exist.  Unless  this 
may  be  thought  a  noun  with  the  arti- 
cles suppressed,  and  be  explained  thus: 
it  came  to  the  fiass  that. 

I  have  heard  it  enquired,  how  it  might  be  brought 
to  pass  that  the  church  should  every  where  have 
able  preachers  to  instruct  the  people.  Hooker. 

When  the  case  required  dissimulation,  if  they 
used  it,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  former  opinion  of 
their  good  faith  made  them  almost  invisible.  Bacon. 

13.  To  gain  reception;  to  become  cur- 
rent: as,  this  money  will  not  fiass. 

That  trick,  said  she,  will  not  pass  twice.    Hudib. 

Though  frauds  may  pass  upon  men,  they  arc  as 
open  as  the  light  to  him  that  searches  the  heart. 

<  L'Estrange. 

Their  excellencies  will  not  pass  for  such  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned,  but  only  as  things  which 
have  less  of  error  in  them.  Dryden. 

False  eloquence  passeth  only  where  true  is  not 
understood,  and  no  body  will  commend  bad  writers, 
that  is  acquainted  with  good.  Felion. 

The  grossest  suppositions  pass  upon  them  that  the 
wild  Irish  were  taken  in  toyls;  but  that,  in  some 
time,  they  would  grow  tame.  Swift. 

14.  To  be  practised  artfully  or  success- 
fully. 

This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  past  upon  thee; 
But  when  >ve  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge. 

Shakspeare. 

15.  To  be  regarded  as  good  or  ill. 

He  rejected  the  authority  of  councils,  and  so  do 
all  the  reformed;  so  that  this  won't  pass  for  a  fault 
in  him,  till  'tis  proved  one  in  us.  Allcrbury. 

16.  To  occur;  to  be  transacted. 

If  we  would  judge  of  the  nature  of  spirits,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  our  own  consciousness  of 
what  passes  within  our  own  mind.  Watts. 

17.  To  be  done. 

Zeal  may  be  let  loose  in  matters  of  direct  duty,  as 
in  prayers,  provided  that  no  indirect  act  pass  upon 
them  to  defile  them.  Taylor. 

18.  To  heed;  to  regard.     Not  in  use. 
As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  1  pass  not; 

It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak, 

O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign. 

Shakspeare. 

19.  To  determine  finally;  to  judge  capi- 
tally. 

Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life, 
Without  the  form  of  justice;  yet  our  pow'r 
Shall  do  a  court'sy  to  our  wrath.  Shakspeare. 

20.  To  be  supremely  excellent. 
Sir  Hudibras's  passing  worth, 

The  manner  how  he  sallied  forth.  Underwood. 

21.  To  thrust;  to  make  a  push  in  fencing. 
To  see  thee  light,  to  see  thee  pass  thy  puncto. 

Shakspeare. 
Both  advance 
Against  each  other,  and  with  sword  and  lance 
They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  corslets.  Dryden. 

22.  To  omit  to  play. 

Full  piteous  seems  young  Alma's  case, 
As  in  a  luckless  gamester's  place, 
She  would  not  play,  yet  must  not  pass.  Prior. 

23.  To  go  through  the  alimentary  duct. 
Substances  hard  cannot  be  dissolved,  but  they 

will  pass;   but   such,  whose  tenacity  exceeds  the 
power  of  digestion,  will  neither  pass,  nor  be  con- 
verted into  aliment.  Jlrbuthnot. 
'<:4.   To  be  in  a  tolerable  state. 

A  middling  sort  of  man  was  left  well  enough  to 
pass  by  his  father,  but  could  never  think  he  had 
enough,  so  long  as  any  had  more.  L'Estrange. 


V  V  s 

25.  To  Pass  aivay.  To   be  lost;  to  glide 
off. 

Defining  the  soul  to  be  a  substance  that  always 
thinks,  can  serve  but  to  make  many  men  suspect, 
that  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they  find  a  good 
part  of  their  lives  pass  away  without  thinking. 

Locke . 

26.  To  Pass  azvay.     To  vanish. 
To  Pass,  pas.  v.  a. 

1.  To  go  beyond. 

As  it  is  advantageable  to  a  physician  to  be  called 
to  the  cure  of  a  declining  disease:  so  it  is  for  a  com- 
mander to  suppress  a  sedition,  which  has  passed  the 
height:  for  in  both  the  noxious  humour  doth  first 
weaken,  and  afterwards  waste  to  nothing.  Hayward. 

2.  To  go   through:  as,  the  horse  passed 
the  river. 

3.  To  spend;  to  live  through. 

Were  I  not  assured  he  was  removed  to  advantage, 
I  should  pass  my  time  extremely  ill  without  him. 

Collier. 

You  know  in  what  deluding  joys  we  past 
The  night  which  was  by  heav'n  decreed  our  last. 

Dryden. 

We  have  examples  of  such,  as  pass  most  of  their 
nights  without  dreaming.  Locke. 

The  people,  free  from  cares,  serene  and  gay, 
Pass  all  their  mild  untroubled  hours  away.  Jiddison. 

In  the  midst  of  the  service,  a  lady  who  had  passed 
the  winter  at  London  with  her  husband,  entered  the 
congregation.  Addison. 

I.  To  impart  to  any  thing  the   power  of 
moving. 

Dr.  Thurston  thinks  the  principal  use  of  inspira- 
tion to  be,  to  move,  or  pass  the  blood,  from  the 
right  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.         Derham. 

5.  To  carry  hastily. 

I  had  only  time  to  pass  my  eye  over  the  medals, 
which  are  in  great  number.  Jiddison. 

6.  To  transfer  to  another  proprietor. 
He  that  will  pass  his  land, 

As  1  have  mine,  may  set  his  hand 
And  heart  unto  this  deed,  when  he  hath  read; 
And  make  the  purchase  spread.  Herbert. 

To  strain;  to  percolate. 
They  speak  of  severing  wine  from  water,  passing 
it  through  ivy  wood.  Bacon. 

8.  To  vent,  to  pronounce. 
How  many  thousands  take  upon  them  to  pass 

their  censures  on  the  personal  actions  of  others,  and 
pronounce  boldly  on  the  affairs  of  the  publick? 

Walls. 
They  will  commend  the  work  in  general,  but  pass 
so  many  sly  remarks  upon  it  afterwards,  as  shall 
destroy  all  their  cold  praises.  Watts. 

9.  To  utter  ceremoniously. 

Many  of  the  lords  and  some  of  the  commons  poss- 
et/ some  compliments  to  the  two  lords.     Clarendon. 

10.  To  utter  solemnly  or  judicially. 

All  this  makes  it  more  prudent,  rational,  and 
pious,  to  search  our  own  ways,  than  to  pass  sentence 
on  other  men.  Hammond. 

He  past  his  promise,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

L'Estrange. 

I I.  To  transmit;  to  procure  to  go. 
Waller  passed  over  five  thousand  horse  and  foot 

by  Newbridge.  Clarendon. 

12.  To  put  an  end  to. 

This  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well.  Shaksp. 

13.  To  surpass;  To  excel. 

She  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough, 
Would  oftentimes  among  them  bear  a  part, 

And  strive  to  pass,  as  she  could  well  enough, 
Their  native  musick  by  her  skilful  art.        Spenser. 

Whom  do'st  thou  pass  in  beauty?  Ezekiel. 

Martial,  thou  gav'st  far  nobler  epigrams 
To  thy  Domitian,  than  I  can  my  James; 
But  in  my  royal  subject  1  pass  thee, 
Thou  flattered'st  thine,  mine  cannot  flattcr'd  be. 

Ben  Jonson. 
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Hudibras. 


The  ancestor  and  all  his  heirs, 
Though  they  in  number  pass  the  stars  of  heav'n, 
Are  still  but  one.  Davies. 

14.  To  omit;  to  neglect;  whether  to  do 
or  to  mention- 

If  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
•Tis  not  the  rounder  of  your  old  fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you.  Shakspeare. 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them; 
Please  you  that  1  may  pass  this  doing.    Shakspeare. 

1  pass  the  wars  that  spotted  linxes  make 
With  their  fierce  rivals.  Dryden. 

I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array. 

Dryden- 

15.  To  transcend;  to  transgress. 
They  did  pass  those  bounds,  and  did  return  since 

that  time.  Burnet. 

L6.  To  admit;  to  allow. 

The  money  of  every  one  that  passeth  the  account, 
let  the  priests  take.  2  Kings. 

I'll  pass  them  all  upon  account, 
As  if  your  nat'ral  self  had  don't. 

17.  To  enact  a  law. 
How  docs  that  man  know,  but  the  decree  may  be 

already  passed  against  him,  and  his  allowance  of 
mercy  spent?  South. 

Among  the  laws  that  pass'd,  it  was  decreed, 
That  conquer'd  Thebes  from  bondage  should  be 
free'd.  Dryden. 

Could  the  same  parliament  which  addressed  wi»h 
so  much  zeal  and  earnestness  against  this  evil,  pass 
it  into  a  law?  Sji"!/*- 

His  majesty's  ministers  proposed  the  good  of  the 
nation,  when  they  advised  the  passing  this  patent. 

Swift. 

18.  To  impose  fraudulently. 
Th'  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ, 

And  pass'd  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy.       Dryden. 

19.  To  practice  artfully;  to  make  succeed. 

Time  lays  -,>en  frauds,  and  after  that  discovery 

there  is  no  passing  the  same  trick  upon  the  mice. 

L'  Estrange. 

20.  To  send  from  one   place   to  another: 
as,  pass  that  beggar  to  his  own  parish. 

21.  To  Pass  away.     To  spend;  to  waste. 
The  father  waketh  for  the  daughter,  lest  she  pass 

away  the  flower  of  her  age.  Ecclesiasticus. 

22.  To  Pass  by.  To  excuse;  to  forgive. 
However  God  may  pass  by  single  sinners  in  this 

world;  yet  when  a  nation  combines  against  him, 
the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished.  Tillotson. 

23.  To  Pass  by.     To  neglect;  to  disre- 
gard. 

How  far  ought  this  enterprize  to  wait  upon  these 
other  matters,  to  be  mingled  with  them,  or  to  pass 
by  them,  and  give  law  to  them,  as  inferior  unto  it- 
self? Bacon. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass  by 
those  things  which  happen  to  our  trouble,  and  con- 
sider that  which  is  prosperous;  that,  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  better,  the  worse  may  be  blotted 
out.  Taylor. 

Certain  passages  of  Scriptures  we  cannot,  without 
injury  to  truth,  pass  by  here  in  silence.         Burnet. 

24.  To  Pass  over.   To  omit;  to  let  go  un- 
regarded. 

Better  to  pass  him  o'er  than  to  relate 
The  cause  I  have  your  mighty  sire  to  hate.  Dryden. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that  point 
debated,  nor  will  it  hinder  our  pursuit  to  pass  it  over 
in  silence.  Waits. 

The  poet  passes  it  over  as  hastily  as  he  can,  as  if 
he  were  afraid  of  staying  in  the  cave.  Dryden. 

The  queen  asked  him  who  he  was;  but  he  passes 
over  this  without  any  reply,  and  reserves  the  great- 
est part  of  his  story  to  a  time  of  more  leisure. 

Broome. 


The  strait  pass  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men.  Shakspeare. 

It  would  be  easy  to  defend  the  passes  into  the 
whole  country,  that  the  king's  army  should  i.ever  be 
able  to  enter.  Clarendon. 

Truth  is  a  strong  hold,  fortified  by  God  and  na- 
ture, and  diligence  is  properly  the  understanding's 
laying  siege  to  it;  so  that  it  must  be  perpetually  ob- 
serving all  the  avenues  and  passes  to  it,  and  accord- 
ingly making  its  approaches.  South. 
2.  Passage;  road. 

The  Tyrians  had  no  pass  to  the  Red  Sea,  but 
through  the  territory  of  Solomon,  and  by  his  suffer- 
ance. Raleigh. 

Pity  tempts  the  pass; 

But  the  tough  metal  of  my  heart  resists.     Dryden. 

A  permission  to  go  or  come  anywhere 

They  shall  protect  all  that  come  in,  and  send 

them  to  the  lord  deputy,  with  their  safe  conduct  or 

pass,  to  be  at  his  disposition.  Spenser. 

We  bid  this  be  done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment.  Shakspeare. 

Give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprize.  Shaksp. 

My  friends  remember'd  me  of  home;  and  said, 
If  ever  fate  should  signe  my  pass;  delaid 
It  should  be  now  no  more.  Cliapman. 

A  gentleman  had  a.  pass  to  go  beyond  the  seas. 

Clarendon. 

4.  An  order  by  which  vagrants  or  impo- 
tent persons  are  sent  to  their  place  of 
abode. 

5.  Push;  thrust  in  fencing. 
'Tis  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  comes 

Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 

Of  mighty  opposites.  Shakspeare. 

The  king  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  be- 
tween you  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three 
hits.  Shakspeare. 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguil'd; 
But  made  the  desperate  passes,  when  he  smil'd. 


Pass,  pus.  n. 
I.  A  narrow 


s.  [from  the  verb.] 
entrance;  an  avenue. 


Dryden. 

5.  State;  condition. 

To  what  a  pass  are  our  minds  brought,  that,  from 
the  right  line  of  virtue,  are  wryed  to  these  crooked 
shifts?  Sidney. 

After  king  Henry  united  the  roses,  they  laboured 
to  reduce  both  English  and  Irish,  which  work,  to 
what  pass  and  perfection  it  was  brought  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  hath  been  declared.  Davies. 

In  my  feare  of  hospitable  Jove, 
Thou  did'st  to  this  passe  my  affections  move. 

Chapman. 
I  could  see  plate,  hangings  and  paintings  about  my 
house  till  you  had  the  ordering  of  me,  but  I  am  now 
brought  to  such  pass,  that  I  can  see  nothing  at  all. 

IS  Estrange. 

Matters  have  been  brought  to  this  pass,  that  if 

one  among  a  man's  sons  had  any  blemish,  he  laid 

him  aside  for  the  ministry,  and  such  an  one  was 

presently  approved.  South. 

Pa'ssable,  pas'sa-bi.406  adj.  [passible,  Fr. 

from  /2us.s.] 
1 .    Possible    to    be    passed   or   travelled 
through  or  over. 

His  body  is  a  passable  carkass,  if  he  be  not  hurt, 
It  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel.  Shakspeare. 

Antiocnus  departed  in  all  haste,  weening  in  his 
pride  to  make  the  land  navigable,  and  the  sea  pas- 
sable by  foot.  2  Maccabees. 

Z.  Supportable;  tolerable;  allowable. 

They  are  crafty  and  of  a  passable  reach  of  under- 
standing. Huivel. 
Lay  by  Virgil,  my  version  will  appear  a.  passable 
beauty  when  the  original  muse  is  absent.     Dryden. 
White  and  red  well  mingled  on  the  face,  make 
what  was  before  butpossaWt,  appear  beautiful. 

Dryden. 

3.  Capable  of  admission  or  reception. 
In  counterfeits,  it  is  with  men   as  with  false 


money:  one  piece  is  more  or  less  passable  than  aac 
ther.  V Estrange. 

These  stage  advocates  are  not  only  without  truth, 
but  without  colour:  could  they  have  made  the  slan- 
der passable  we  should  have  heard  farther.    Collier 

4.  Popular;  well  received.  This  is  a  sense 
less  usual. 

Where  there  is  no  eminent  odd9  in  sufficiency,  it 

is  better  to  take  with   the  more  passable,  than  with 

the  more  able.  Bacon. 

A  man  of  the  one  faction,  which  is  most  passable 

with  the  other,  commonly  giveth  best  way.    Bacon, 

PASS  J' DO,  pas-sa'do.  n.  s.  [Italian.]  A 
push;  a  thrust. 

A  duellist,  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house,  ah1! 
the  mortal  passndo.  Shakspeare. 

Pa'ssage,  pas'sidje.90  n.  s.  [passage,  Fr.] 

1.  Act  of  pass,  ig,  travel;  course;  journey. 

The  story  of  such  a  passage  was  true,  and  Jason 
with  the  rest  went  indeed  to  rob  Colchos,  to  which 
they  might  arrive  by  boat.  Raleigh. 

So  shalt  thou  best  prepar'd  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.  Milton. 

All  have  liberty  to  take  fish,  which  they  do  by 
standing  in  the  water  by  the  holes,  and  so  intercept- 
ing their  passage  take  great  plenty  of  them,  which 
otherwise  would  follow  the  water  under  ground. 

Brown. 

Live  like  those  who  look  upon  themselves  as  be- 
ing only  on  their  passage  through  this  state,  but  as 
belonging  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Jltterbury. 

Though  the  passage  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is  se- 
cure, and  shall  in  a  little  time  bring  us  ease  and 
peace  at  the  last.  Wake- 

In  souls  prepar'd,  the  passage  is  a  breath 
From  time  t'  eternity,  from  life  to  death.      Harte. 

2.  Road;  way. 
Human  actions  are  so  uncertain  as  that  seemeth 

the  best  course,  which  hath  most  passages  out  of  it. 

Bacon. 
The  land  enterprize  of  Panama  was  grounded 
upon  a  false  accouut,  that  the  passages  towards  it 
were  no  better  fortified  than  Drake  had  left  them. 

Bacon. 
Is  there  yet  no  other  way  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust?  Milton. 

Against  which  open'd  from  beneath 

A  passage  down  to  th'  earth  a  passage  wide.  Milton. 

To  bleed  to  death  was  one  of  the  most  desirable 

passages  out  of  this  world.  Fell. 

When  the  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned 

most  to  great  cattle;  when  shut,  to  sheep.    Temple. 

The  Persian  army  had  advanced  into  the  straight 

passages  of  Cilicia.  by  which  means  Alexander  with 

his  small  army  was  able  to  fight  and  conquer  them. 

Soxith. 
The  passage  made  by  many  a  winding  way, 
Reach 'd  ev'n  the  room  in  which  the  tyrant  lay. 

•D)'i,a"e»i. 

He  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes; 

Wheels  as  he  wheels;  and  with  his  pointed  dart 

Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart.    Dryden. 

I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  to  fly  away 

to  those  happy  seats;  but  the  genius  told  me  there 

was  no  passage  to  them,  except  through  the  gates  of 

death.  Jlddison. 

1  have  often  stopped  all  the  passages  to  prevent 

the  ants  going  to  their  own  nest.  Jiddison. 

When  the  gravel  is  separated  from  the  kidney, 

oily  substances  relax  the  passages.  Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  Entrance  or  exit;  liberty  to  pass. 
What  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  my  passage? 

Shakspeare. 
You  shall  furnish  me 
With  cloake,  anil  coate,  and  make  my  passage  free 
For  lov'd  Dulichius  Chapman. 

4.  The  state  of  decay.  Not  in  use. 
Would  some  part  of  my  young  years 

Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age!  Shaksp. 

5.  Intellectual  admittance;  mental  accept- 
ance < 
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1  would  render  this  treatise  intelligible  to  every 
rational  man,  however  little  versed  in  scholastick 
learning,  among  whom  I  expect  it  will  have  a  fairer 
passage  than  among  those  deeply  imbued  with  other 
principles.  Digby. 

6.  Occurrence;  hap. 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Unsettled  state;  aptness  by  condition  or 
nature  to  change  the  place  of  abode. 

Traders  in  Ireland  are  but  factors;  the  cause 
must  be  rather  an  ill  opinion  of  security  than  of 
gain:  the  last  intices  the  poorer  traders,  young  be- 
ginners, or  those  of  passage;  but  without  the  first, 
the  rich  will  never  settle  in  the  country.       Temple. 

In  man  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  game; 
A  bird  of  passage!  lost  as  soon  as  found; 
Now  in  the  moon  perhaps,  now  under  ground.  Pope. 
3.  Incident  transaction. 

This  business  as  it  is  a  very  high  passage  of  state, 
so  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.     Hayward. 

Thou  do'st  in  thy  passages  of  life 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
Fur  the  hot  vengeance  of  heav'n.  Shakspeare. 

9.  Management;  conduct. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  conduct  and  passage  of 
affairs  in  former  times,  the  state  of  England  ought 
to  be  cleared  of  an  imputation  cast  upon  it.  Davies. 

10.  Part  of  a  book;  single  place  in  a  writ- 
ing.  Endroit,  Fr. 

A  critick  who  has  no  taste  nor  learning,  seldom 
ventures  to  praise  any  passage  in  an  author  who  has 
not  been  before  received  by  the  publick.    Addison. 

As  to  the  cantos,  all  the  passages  are  as  fabulous 
as  the  vision  at  the  beginning.  Pope. 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun.    Young. 

Pa'ssed,  past.367    The  pret.  and  part,  of 
fiass. 

Why  sayest  thou  my  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord, 
and  my  judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  God? 

Isaiah. 

He  affirmed,  that  no  good  law  jyassed  since  king 
William's  accession,  except  the  act  for  preserving 
the  game.  Mdison. 

The  description  of  a  life  passed  away  in  vanity 
and  among  the  shadows  of  pomp,  may  be  soon  finely 
drawn  in  the  same  place.  Spectator. 

Pa'ssexger,  pas'sin-jur.99  n.  s.  [fiassager, 

French.] 

1.  A  traveller;  one  who  is  upon  the  road; 
a  wayfarer. 

All  the  way,  the  wanton  damsel  found 
New  mirth  her  passenger  to  entertain.        Spenser. 

What  hollowing,  and  what  stir  is  this? 
These  are  my  mates  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase.  Shakspeare. 

The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wand'ring  passenger. 

Milton. 

Apelles,  when  he  had  finished  any  work,  exposed 
it  to  the  sight  of  all  passengers,  and  concealed  him- 
self to  hear  the  censure  of  his  faults.  Drydin. 

2.  One  who  hires  in  any  vehicle  the  liber- 
ty of  travelling. 

The  diligent  pilot  in  a  dangerous  tempest  doth 
attend  the  unskilful  words  of  a  passenger.     Sidney. 

Pa'ssenger  falcon,  pas'sin-jur."  n.  s.    A 
kind  of  migratory  hawk.        Ainsivorth. 
Pa'sser,  pas'sur.93  n.  s.  [from  /iaf>s.~]  One 
who  passes;  one  that  is  upon  the  road. 

Under  you  ride  the  home  and  foreign  shipping  in 
so  near  a  distance,  that,  without  troubling  the  passer, 
or  borrowing  Stentor's  voice,  you  may  confer  with 
any  in  the  town.  Came 

Have  we  so  soon  forgot, 
When,  like  a  matron,  butchor'd  by  her  sons, 
And  cast  beside  <ome  common  way,  a  spectacle 
Of  horror  and  affright  to  passers  by, 
Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein?      Rowe . 


Passibi'lity,  pas'se-bil'le-te.  v.  s.  [fiassi- 
bilite,  French;  from  passible^  Quality 
of  receiving  impressions  from  external 

agents. 

The  last  doubt,  touching  the  possibility  of  the 
matter  of  the  heavens,  is  drawn  from  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  Hakewill. 

Pa'ssible,  pas'se-bl.*08  adj.  [fiassiblc,  Fr. 
fiassibilis,  Lat.]  Susceptive  of  impres- 
sions from  external  agents. 

Theodoret  disputeth  with  great  earnestness,  that 
God  cannot  be  said  to  sufTer;  but  he  thereby  meaneth 
Christ's  divine  nature  against  Apollinarius,  which 
held  even  deity  itself  passible.  Hooker. 

Pa'ssibleness,  pas'se-bl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
fiassible.~\  Quality  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  external  agents. 

It  drew  after  it  the  heresy  of  the  passibleness  of 
the  deity;  the  deity  of  Christ  was  become,  in  their 
conceits,  the  same,  nature  with  the  humanity  that 
was  passible.  Brerewood. 

Pa'ssing,  pas'sing.  participial  adj.  [from 
/zass.] 

1.  Supreme;   surpassing  others;  eminent. 

No  strength  of  arms  shall  win  this  noble  fort, 
Or  shake  this  puissant  wall,  such  passing  might 
Have  spells  and  charms  if  they  be.  said  aright. 

Fairfax. 

2.  Tt  is  used  adverbially  to  enforce  the 
meaning  of  another  word.     Exceeding. 

Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wroth.        Shakspeare 

Passing  many  know  it:  and  so  many, 
That  of  all  nations  there  abides  not  any, 
From  where  the  morning  rises  and  the  sun 
To  where  even  and  night  their  courses  run! 

Chapman. 

Many  in  each  region  passing  fair 
As  the  noon  sky;  more  like  to  goddesses 
Than  mortal  creatures.  Milton. 

She  was  not  only  passing  fair, 
But  was  withal  discreet  and  debonnair.       Dryden. 

Full  soon  by  bonfire  and  by  bell, 
We  learnt  our  leige  was  passing1  well.  Gay. 

Pa'ssingbell,  pas'sing-bel.  n.  s.  [passing 
and  bcll.^\  The  bell  which  rings  at  the 
hour  of  departure,  to  obtain  prayers  for 
the  passing  soul:  it  is  often  used  for 
the  bell  which  rings  immediately  after 

death. 

Those  loving  papers 
Thicken  on  you  now,  as  prayers  ascend 
To  heaven  in  troops  at  a  good  man's  passingbell. 

Donne. 
A  talk  of  tumult,  and  a  breath 
Would  serve  him  as  his passingb(  11  to  death.   Daniel. 

Before  the  passingbell  begun, 
The  news  through  half  the  town  has  run.        Sivifl. 

PA'SSION,  pash'un.  n.  s.  [fiassion,  Fr. 
/iassio,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  effect  caused  by  external  agency. 

A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active 
power  to  move,  and  when  set  in  motion,  it  is  rather 
a  passion  than  an  action  in  it.  Locke. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  effect  from  external 

action. 

The  differences  of  mouldable  and  not  mouldable, 
scissiblc  and  not  scissible,  and  many  other  passions 
of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions,  applied  to  the  instru- 
ments men  ordinarily  practice.  Bacon. 

3.  Violent  commotion  of  the  mind. 

All  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts  and  rash  embrae'd  despair. 

Shakspeare. 
Thee  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh, 
To  weep:  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself  in  Ihee  fair  and  admired.      Shaky. 

I  am  doubtful,  lest 
You  break  into  sonic  merry  passion, 


And  so  offend  him: 

If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient.      Shaksp.- 

In  loving  thou  do'st  well,  in  passion,  not; 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not.  Milton. 

Cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime  condemn'd 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain.         Milton 

Passion's  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 
And  nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground.  Dryd. 

All  the  art  of  rhctorick,  besides  order  and  perspi- 
cuity, only  moves  the  passions,  and  thereby  mislead* 
the  judgment.  Locke 

4.  Anger. 

The  word  passion  signifies  the  receiving  any  ac- 
tion, in  a  large  philosophical  sense;  in  a  more  limit- 
ed philosophical  sense,  it  signifies  any  of  the  affec- 
tions of  human  nature;  as  love,  fear,  joy,  sorrow: 
but  the.  common  people  confine  it  only  to  auger. 

Watts- 

5.  Zeal;  ardour. 

Where  statesmen  are  ruled  by  faction  and  inter- 
est, they  can  have  no  passion  for  the  glory  of  their 
country,  nor  any  concern  for  the  figure  it  will  make. 

Mdison. 

6.  Love. 

For  your  love, 
You  kill'd  her  father:  you  confess'd  you  drew 
A  mighty  argument  to  prove  your  passion  for  the 
daughter.  Dryden  and  Lee. 

He,  to  grate  me  more, 
Publickly  own'd  his  passion  for  Amestris.       Rowe. 

Survey  yourself,  and  then  forgive  your  slave, 
Think  what  a  passion  such  a  form  must  have. 

Granville. 

7.  Eagerness. 

Abate  a  little  of  that  violent  passion  for  fine 
cloaths,  so  predominant  in  your  sex.  Swift. 

8.  Emphatically.  The  last  suffering  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world. 

He  shewed  himself  alive  after  his  passion,  by 
many  infallible  proofs.  Acts. 

To  Pa'ssion,  pash'un.  -v.  n.  [fiassionner, 
Fr.  from  the  noun.]  To  be  extremely 
agitated;  to  express  great  commotion 
of  mind.  Obsolete. 

'Twas  Ariadne  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury  and  unjust  flight.  Shakspeare- 
Pa'ssion-flower,  pasl 'un-flour-ur.  n.  s. 
[granadilla,  Lat.]   A  flower.        Miller. 

Pa'ssion-week.,  pash'un-week.  n.  s.  The 
week  immediately  preceding  Easter, 
named  in  commemoration  of  our  Sa- 
viour's crucifixion. 

Pa'ssionate,  pash'un-nat.91  adj.  [fiassion- 
«<°,  Fr.] 

1.  Moved  by  passion;  feeling  or  expres- 
sing great  commotion  of  mind. 

My  whole  endeavour  is  to  resolve  the  conscience, 
and  to  shew  what,  in  this  controversy,  the  heart  U  to 
think,  if  it  will  follow  the  light  of  sound  and  sincere 
judgment,  without  either  cloud  of  prejudice  or  mist 
of  passionate  affection.  Hook  r 

Thucydides  observes,  that  men  are  much  more 
passiencite  for  injustice  than  for  violence;  because 
the  one  coming  as  from  an  equal  seems  rapine; 
when  the  other  proceeding  from  one  stronger  is  but 
the  effect  of  necessity.  Clarendon. 

In  his  prayers  as  his  atlcntion  was  fist  and  steady, 
so  was  it  inflamed  with  passionate  fervors.         J  <  U. 

Good  angels  looked  upon  this  ship  of  Noah's  with 
a  passionate  concern  for  its  safety  Bt 

Men,  upon  the  near  approach  of  death,  have  been 
rouzed  up  into  such  a  lively  sense  of  their  guilt. 
a  passionatt  degree  of  concern  and  remorse,  that,  it 
ten  thousand  ghosts  had  appeared  to  litem,  they 
scarce  could  have  had  a  fuller  conviction  of  their 
danger.  iSUerbvry. 

2.  Easily  moved  to  anger. 

Homer's  Achilles  is  haughty  and  passionate,  im- 
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patient  of  any  restraint  by  laws,  and  arrogant  in 
arms.  Prior. 

To  Pa'ssionate,  pash'un-nat.  v.  a.  [from 
passion.J  An  old  word.  Obsolete. 

1 .  To  affect  with  passion. 

Great  pleasure  mix'd  with  pitiful  regard, 
That  godly  king  and  queen  did  passionate, 

Whilst  they  his  pitiful  adventures  heard, 
That  oft  they  did  lament  his  luckless  state.  Spenser. 

2.  To  express  passionately. 

Thy  niece  and  I  want  bands, 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms.  Shakspeare. 

Pa'ssionately,  pash'tin-nat-le.  adv.  [from 
passionate. .] 

1.  With  passion;  with  desire,  love,  or  ha- 
tred; with  great  commotion  of  mind. 

Whoever  passionately  covets  any  thing  he  has  not, 
has  lost  his  hold.      ,  ISEstrange. 

If  sorrow  expresses  itself  never  so  loudly  and  pas- 
sionately, and  discharge  itself  in  never  so  many  tears, 
yet  it  will  no  more  purge  a  man's  heart.,  than  the 
washing  of  his  hands  can  cleanse  the  rottenness  of 
his  bones.  South. 

I  made  Mclesinda,  in  opposition  to  Nourmahal, 
a  woman  passionately  loving  of  her  husband,  patient 
of  injuries  and  contempt,  and  constant  in  her  kind- 
ness. Dryden. 

2.  Angrily. 

They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones,  some- 
times passionately  enough,  to  divert  it  from  them- 
selves. Locke. 

Pa'ssionateness,    pash'un-nat-ne's.    n.    s. 
[from  passionate.^ 

1.  State  of  being  subject  to  passion. 

2.  Vehemence,  of  mind. 

To  love  with  some  passionateness  the  person  you 
would  marry,  is  not  only  allowable  but  expedient. 

Boyle. 
PA'SSIVE,  pas'siv.188   adj.  [passif,  Fr. 
passivus,  Lat.] 

1.  Receiving  impression  from  some  exter- 
nal agent. 

High  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.  Milton. 

The  active  informations  of  the  intellect,  filling 
the  passive  reception  of  the  will,  like  form  closing 
with  matter,  grew  actuate  into  a  third  and  distinct 
perfection  of  practice.  South. 

As  the  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  the  reception  of 
all  its  simple  ideas,  so  it  exerts  several  acts  of  its 
own,  whereby  out  of  its  simple  ideas,  the  other  is 
formed.  Locke. 

The  vis  inertias  is  a  passive  principle  by  which 
bodies  persist  in  their  motion  or  rest,  receive,  motion 
in  proportion  to  the  force  impressing  it,  and  resist  as 
much  as  they  are  resisted:  by  this  principle  alone, 
there  never  could  liave  been  any  motion  in  the 
world.  Neivton. 

2.  Unresisting;  not  opposing. 

Not  those  alone,  who  passive  own  her  laws, 
But  who,  weak  rebels,  more  advance  her  cause. 

Pope. 

3.  Suffering;  not  acting. 

4.  [In  grammar.] 

A  verb  passive  is  that  which  signifies  passion  or  the 
effect  of  action:  as  doceor,  I  am  taught.         Clarke. 
Pa'ssively,   pas'siv-le.   adv.    [from  pas- 
sive.^ 

1.  With  a  passive  nature. 

Though  some  are  passively  inclin'd, 
The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their  kind.  Dryd. 

2.  Without  agency. 

A  man  may  not  only  passively  and  involuntarily 
be  rejected,  but  also  may,  by  an  act  of  his  own, 
cast  out  or  reject  himself.  Pearson. 

Pa'ssiveness,  pas'siv-nes.  ?i.  s.  [from  pas- 
sive.^ 


1.  Quality  of  receiving  impression  from 
external  agents. 

2.  Passibility;  power  of  suffering. 

We  shall  lose  our  passiveness  with  our  being,  and 
be  as  incapable  of  suffering  as  heaven  can  make  us. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Patience;  calmness. 

Gravity  and  passiveness  in  children  is  not  from 
discretion,  but  phlegme.  Fell. 

Passi'vity,  pas-siv've-te.  n.  s.  [iion\  pas- 
sive.^ Passiveness.  An  innovated  word. 
There  being  no  mean  between  penetrability  and 
impenetrability,    between    passiviiy   and    activity, 
these  being  contrary  and  opposite,  the  infinite  rare- 
faction of  the  one  quality  is  the  position  of  its  con- 
trary. Cheyne. 
Pa'ssover,  pas'6-vur.  n.  s.  [pass  and  over.~\ 
1.  A  feast  instituted  among  the  Jews  in 
memory  of  the  time  when  God,  smiting 
the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  passed 
over  the  habitations  oi  the  Hebrews. 

The  Jews  pussover  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus  went 
up. 


John. 

The  Lord's  passover,  commonly  called  Easter,  was 

ordered  by  tne  common  law  to  be  celebrated  every 

year  on  a  Sunday.  Ayliffe. 

2.  The  sacrifice  killed. 

Take  a  lamb,  ami  kill  the  passover.         Exodus. 

Pa'ssport,  pas'port.  n.  s.  [passport,  Fr.] 
Permission  of  passage. 

Under  that  pretext,  fain  she  would  have  given  a 
secret  passport  to  her  affection.  Sidney. 

Giving  his  reason  passport  for  to  pass 
Whither  it  would,  so  it  would  let  him  die.   Sidney. 

Let  him  depart;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse.     Shaksp. 

Having  used  extreme  caution  in  granting  pass- 
ports to  Ireland,  he  conceived  that  paper  not  to  have 
been  delivered.  Clarendon. 

The  gospel  has  then  only  a  free  admission  to  the 
assent  of  the  understanding,  when  it  brings  a  pass- 
port from  a  rightly  disposed  will,  as  being  the  facul- 
ty of  dominion,  that  commands  all,  that  shuts  out, 
and  lets  in,  what  objects  it  pleases.  South. 

Admitted  in  the  shining  throng, 
He  shows  the  passport  which  he  brought  along; 
His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace, 
Well  known  to  all  the  natives  of  the  place.  Dryden. 

At  our  meeting  in  another  world; 
For  thou  hast  drunk  thy  passport  out  of  this.  Dryden. 

Dame  nature  gave  him  comeliness  and  health, 
And  fortune,  for  a  passport,  gave  him  wealth.  Harte. 
Past,  past.36'  participial  adj.  [from/2ass.] 

1.  Not  present;  not  to  come. 

Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best;  things  present  worst. 

Shaksp. 

For  several  monthspast,  papers  have  been  written 

upon  the  best  public   principle,    the   love  of  our 

country.  Swift. 

This  not  alone  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
But  lights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 

Pope. 

2.  Spent;  gone  through;  undergone. 
A  life  of  glorious  labours  past.  Pope. 

Past,  past.  n.  s.  Elliptically  used  for  past 

time. 

The  past  is  all  by  death  possest, 
And  frugal  fate  that  guards  the  rest, 
By  giving  bids  us  live  to-day.  Fenton. 

Past,  past.367  preposition. 

1.  Beyond  in  time. 

Sarah  was  delivered  of  a  child,  when  she  was  past 
age.  Hebrews 

2.  No  longer  capable  of. 

Fervent  prayers  he  made,  when  he  was  esteemed 
past  sense,  and  so  spent  his  last  breath  in  committing 
his  soul  unto  the  Almighty.  Hayward. 

Past  hope  of  conquest,  'twas  his  latest  care  - 
Like  falling  Caesar  descentiy  to  dye.  Dryden 

Many  men  have  not  yet  sinned  themselves  past 


ail  sense  or  feeling,  but  have  some  regrets;  and 
when  their  spirits  are  at  any  time  disturbed  with  the 
sense  of  their  guilt,  they  are  for  a  little  time  more 
watchful  over  their  ways;  but  they  are  soon  dis- 
heartened. Calamy. 

3.  Beyond;  out  of  reach  of. 

We  must  not 
Prostitute  our  past  cure  malady 
To  empiricks.  Shakspeare 

What's  gone,  and  what's  past  help, 
Should  be  past  grief.  Shakspeare. 

That  France  and  Spain  were  taught  the  use  of 
shipping  by  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  is  a  thing 
past  questioning.  Heylin. 

Love,  when  once  past  government,  is  consequently 
past  shame.  L'Estrange. 

Her  life  she  might  have  had ;  but  the  despair 
Of  saving  his,  had  put  it  past  her  care.         Dryden. 

I'm  stupify'd  with  sorrow,  past  relief 
Of  tears.  Dryden. 

That  the  bare  receiving  a  sum  should  sink  a  man 
into  a  servile  state,  is  past  my  comprehension. 

Collier. 

That  he  means  paternal  power,  is  past  doubt  from 
the  inference  he  makes.  Locke. 

4.  Beyond;  further  than. 

We  will  go  by  the 'king's  highway,  until  we  ba 
past  thy  borders.  Numbers- 

5.  Above;  more  than. 

The  northern  Irish  Scots  have  bows  not  past  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  long,  with  a  siring  of  wreathed 
hemp,  and  their  arrows  not  much  above  an  ell. 

Spenser. 

The  same  inundation  was  not  deep,  not  past  forty 
foot  from  the  ground.  Bacon. 

PASTE,  paste-?*  n.  s.  [paste,  Fr.] 

1.  Any  thing  mixed  up  so  as  to  be  viscous 
and  tenacious:  such  as  flower  and  water 
for  bread  or  pies;  or  various  kinds  of 
earth  mingled  for  the  potter. 

Except  you  could  bray  Christendom  in  a  mortar, 
and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste,  there  is  no  possibili- 
ty of  an  holy  war.  Bacon. 

With  particles  of  heav'nly  fire 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire; 
Which  wise  Prometheus  temper'd  into  paste 
And  mixt  with  living  streams,  the  godlike  image 
cast.  Dryden. 

When  the  gods  moulded  up  the  paste  of  man, 
Some  of  their  dough  was  left  upon  their  hands. 

Dryden. 

He  has  the  whitest  hand  that  ever  you  saw,  and 
raises  paste  better  than  any  woman.  Mdison, 

2.  Flower  and  water  boiled  together  so  as 
to  make  a  cement. 

3.  Artificial  mixture,  in  imitation  of  pre- 
cious stones. 

To  Paste,  paste,   v.   a.  [paster,  French; 
from  the  noun.]     To  fasten  with  paste. 
By  pasting  the  vowels  and  consonants  on  the  sides 
of  dice,  his  eldest  son  played  himself  into  spelling. 

Locke. 
Young  creatures  have  learned  their  letters  and 
syllables,  by  having  them  pasted  upon  little  flat  ta- 
blets. Watts. 

Pa'steboard,  paste'bord.  n.  s.  [paste  and 
board.~\  Masses  made  anciently  by  past- 
ing one  paper  on  another:  now  made 
sometimes  by  macerating  paper  and 
casting  it  in  moulds,  sometimes  by 
pounding  old  cordage  and  casting  it  in 
forms. 

Tintoret  made  chambers  of  board  and  pasteboard, 
proportioned  to  his  models,  with  doors  and  windows, 
through  which  he  distributed,  on  his  figures,  artifi- 
cial lights.  Dryden. 
1  would  not  make  myself  merry  even  with  apiece 
of  pasteboard,  that  is  invested  with  a  publick  cha- 
racter.                                                       Jddison. 
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Pa'steboard,  paste'bord.  adj.    Made  of 
Pasteboard. 

Put  silkworms  on  whitcd  brown  paper  into  a 

pasteboard  box.  Mortimer. 

Pa'stel,  paVtil.  n.  s.  \_glastum.~]  An  herb. 

Ainsioorth. 
Pa'stsrn,    pas'turn.98     n.    s.    [pasturon, 

French.] 
1 .  That  part  of  the  leg  of  a  horse  between 
the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  hoof. 

I  will  not  change  my  horse  with  any  th;»t  treads 
on  four  posterns.  Shakspeare. 

The  colt  that  for  a  stallion  is  design'd, 
Upright  he  walks  on  pasterns  firm  and  straight, 
His  motions  easy,  prancing  in  his  gate.  Dryden. 
Being  heavy,  he  should  not  tread  stiff,  but  have 
a  pastern  made  him,  to  break  the  force  of  his 
weight:  by  this  his  body  hangs  on  the  hoof,  as  a 
coach  doth  by  the  leathers.  Grew. 

2.  The  leg  of  a  human  creature  in  con- 
tempt. 

So  straight  she  walk'd,  and  on  her  pasterns  high: 
If  seeing  her  behind,  he  lik'd  her  pace, 
Now  turning  short,  he  better  lik'd  her  face.  Dryd. 
Pa'stil,   pSs'til.    ?i.   s.    [pastillus,    Latin; 
pastille,  French.]     A  roll  ot  paste. 

To  draw  with  dry  colours,  make  long  pastils,  by 
grinding  red  lead  with  strong  wort,  and  so  roll 
them  up  like  pencils,  drying  them  in  the  sun. 

Peacliam . 

Pa'stime,  pas'timc.  n.  s.  rpass  and  time.'] 
Sport;  amusement;  diversion. 

It  was  more  requisite  for  Zelmane's  hurt  to  rest, 
than  sit  up  at  those  pastimes;  but  she,  that  felt  no 
wound  but  one,  earnestly  desired  to  have  the  pas- 
torals. Sidney. 

I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  has  brought  me  to  my  love. 

Shakspeare. 
raitime  passing  excellent, 
If  husbanded  with  modesty.  Shakspeare. 

With  these 
Find  pastime,  and  bear  rule;  thy  realm  is  large. 

Milton. 
A  man,  much  addicted  to  luxury,  recreation,  and 
pastime,  sh<  aid  never  pretend  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  sciences,  unless  his  soul  be  so  refined, 
that  he  can  taste  these  entertainments  eminently  in 
his  closet.  Watts. 

Pa'stor,  pas'tur.166  n.  s.  [pastor,  Latin; 
fiasteur,  old  French.] 

1.  A  shepherd. 
Receive  this  present  by  the  muses  made, 

The  pipe  on  which  the  Ascraean  pastor  play'd. 

Dry  den. 
The  pastor  shears  their  hoary  beards, 
And  eases  of  their  hair  the  loaden  herds.    Dryden. 

2.  A  clergyman  who  has  the  care  of  a 
flock;  one  who  has  souls  to  feed  with 
sound  doctrine. 

The  pastor  makcth  suits  of  the  people,  and  they 
with  one  voice  testify  a  general  assent  thereunto, 
or  he  joyfully  beginneth,  and  they  with  like  alacrity 
follow,  dividing  between  them  the  seutences  where- 
with they  strive,  which  shall  much  show  his  own, 
and  stir  up  others  zeal  to  the  glory  of  God.  Hooker. 

The  first  branch  of  the  great  work  belonging  to  a 
pas/oi-  of  the  church,  was  to  teach.  South. 

All  bishops  are  pastors  of  the  common  flock 

Lesley. 

A  breach  in  the  general  form  of  worship  was 
reckoned  too  unpopular  to  be  attempted,  neither 
was  the  expedient  then  found  out  of  maintaining  se- 
parate pastors  out  of  private  purses.  Swift. 

Pa'storal,   pas'ttii-al.88  adj.  [pastoralis, 

Latin;  pastoral,  French.] 
1.  Rural;  ruatick;  beseeming  shepherds; 

imitating  shepherds. 
VOL.   II. 
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In  those  pastoral  pastimes,  a  great  many  days 
were  sent  to  follow  their  flying  predecessors.  Sidney. 
2.  Relating  to  the  care  of  souls.      , 

Their  Lord  and  Master  taught  concerning  the 
pastoral  care  he  had  over  his  own  flock.       Hooker. 

The  bishop  of  Salisbury  rccommendeth  the  tenth 
satire  of  Juvenal,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  to  the  seri- 
ous perusal  of  the  divines  of  his  diocese.     Dryden. 

Pa'storal,  pas'tur-al.  n.  s.  A  poem  in 
which  any  action  or  passion  is  repre- 
sented by  its  effects  upon  a  country 
life,  or  according  to  the  common  prac- 
tice in  which  speakers  take  upon  them 
the  character  of  shepherds;  an  idyl;  a 
bucolick. 

Pastoral  is  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  a  shep- 
herd; the  form  of  this  imitation  is  dramatick  or  nar- 
rative, or  mixed  of  both,  the  fable  simple,  the  man- 
ners not  too  polite  nor  too  rustick.  Pope. 
The  best  actors  in  the  world,  for  tragedy,  come- 
dy, history,  pastoral.  Shakspeare. 
There  ought  to  be  the  same  difference  between 
pastorals  and  elegies,  as  between  the  life  of  the 
country  and  the  court;  the  latter  should  be  smooth, 
clean,  tender,  and  passionate:  the  thoughts  may  be 
bold,  more  gay,  and  more  elevated  than  in  pastoral. 

Walsh. 
Pa'stry,  pa'stre.   n.   s.  [pastissaire,   Fr. 
from  paste.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  pies. 
Let  uever  fresh  machines  your  pastry  try, 

Unless  grandees  or  magistrates  are  by, 

Then  you  may  put  a  dwarf  into  a  pie.  King. 

2.  Pies  or  baked  paste. 
Remember 

The  seed  cake,  the  pasteries,  and  the  furmenty  pot. 

Tusser. 
Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowls  of  game, 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil'd, 
Gris  amber  steam'd.  Milton. 

3.  The  place  where  pastry  is  made. 
They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Shakspeare. 

Pa'stry-cook,  pa'stre-kook.  n.  s.  \jiastry 
and  cook.]  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
and  sell  things  baked  in  paste. 

I  wish  you  knew  what  my  husband  has  paid  to 
the  pastrycooks  and  confectioners.  Arbuthnot. 

Pa'sturable,  pas'tshu-ra-bl.  adj.  [from 
pasture.]     Fit  for  pasture. 

Pa'sturage,  pas'tshu-radje.90  n.  s.  [pas- 
turage, French.] 

1.  The  business  of  feeding  cattle. 
I  wish  there  were  ordinances,  that  whosoever 

keepeth  twenty  kine,  should  keep  a  plough  goin"; 
for  otherwise  all  men  would  fall  to  pasturage,  and 
none  to  husbandry.  Spenser. 

2.  Lands  grazed  by  cattle. 
France  has  a  sheep  by  her  to  shew,  that  the  riches 

of  the  country  consisteth  chiefly  in  flocks  and  pastur- 
aSe-  Mdison. 

3.  The  use  of  pasture. 
Cattle  fatted  by  good  pasturage,  after  violent  mo- 
tion, die  suddenly.  Arbuthnot. 

Pa'sture,  pas'tshure.461  n.  s.  [pasture, 
French.] 

1.  Food;  the  act  of  feeding. 
Unto  the  conservation  is  required  a  solid  pasture, 

and  a  food  congenerous  unto  nature.  Broicn. 

2.  Ground  on  which  cattle  feed. 
A  careless  herd, 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  aloug  by  him, 
And  never  stays.  .    Shakspeare. 

When  there  was  not  room  for  their  herds  to  feed 
together,  they,  by  consent,  separated  and  enlarged 
the*  pasture  when  it  best  liked  them.  Locke. 

The  new  tribes  loak  abi 
On  nature's  common,  far  as  they  can  see 
Or  wing,  their  range  and  pasture.  Thompson. 
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3.  Human  culture;  education.    Not  used. 
From  the  first  pastures  of  our  infant  age, 
To  elder  cares  and  man's  severer  page 
We  lash  the  pupil.  Dryden 

To  Pa'sture,  pas'tshure.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.]     To  place  in  a  pasture. 
To  Pa'sture,  pas'tshure.  v.  n.   [from  the 
noun]     To  graze  on  the  ground. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green 
Those  rare  and  solitary;  these  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upsprung. 

Milton. 
Pa'sty,  pas'te.618   n.  s.  [paste,  French.] 
A  pie  of  crust  raised  without  a  dish. 

Of  the  paste  a  coffin  will  I  rear, 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads. 

Shakspeare  ■ 

I  will  confess  what  I  know;  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a 

pasty,  I  can  say  no  more.  Shaksjyeare. 

If  you'd  fright  an  alderman  and  mayor, 
Within  a  pasty  lodge  a  living  hare.  King. 

A  man  of  sober  life, 
Not  quite  a  madman,  though  a  pasty  fell, 
And  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  well.  Pope. 

Pat,  pat.  adj.  [from  pas,  Dutch,  Skinner.] 
Fit;  convenient;  exactly  suitable  either 
as  to  time  or  place.  This  is  a  low  word, 
and  should  not  be  used  but  in  burlesque 
writings 

Pat,  pat;  and  here's  a  marvellous  convenient 
place  for  our  rehearsal.  ShaJcspcare. 

Now  I  might  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying. 

Shakspeare. 

They  never  saw  two  things  so  pat, 

In  all  respects,  as  this  and  that.  Hudibras. 

Zuinglius  dreamed  of  a  text,  which  he  found  very 

pat  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  Atterbury. 

He  was  sorely  put  to't  at  the  end  of  a  verse, 
Because  he  could  find  no  word  to  come  pat  in. 

Swift. 
Pat,  pat.  n.  s.  [patte,  French,  is  a  foot, 
and  thence  pat  may  be  a  blow  with  the 
foot.] 

1.  A  light  quick  blow;  a  tap. 
The  least  noise  is  enough  to  disturb  the  operation 

of  his  brain;  the  pot  of  a  shuttle-cock,  or  the  creak- 
ing of  a  jack  will  do.  Collier. 

2.  A  small  lump  of  matter  beat  into  shape 
with  the  hand. 

To  Pat,  pat.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
strike  lightly;  to  tap. 

Children  prove,  whether  they  can  rub  upon  the 
breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  the  forehead 
with  another,  and  straightways  they  pat  with  both. 

Bacon. 
Gay  pals  my  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite. 

Pope. 
Pa'tache,  pat'atsh.  n.  s.  A  small  ship. 

Ainsworth. 

Pa'tacoon,  pat-ta-koon'.  n.  s.  A  Spanish 
coin  worth  four  shillings  and  eight 
pence  English.  Ainsworth. 

To  Patch,  patsh.  v.  n.  [pudtzer,  Danish; 
pezzare,  Italian.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  piece  sewed  on. 
They  would  think   themselves  miserable  in  a 

patched  coat,  and  yet  their  minds  appear  in  a  pie- 
bald livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed  shreds. 

Locke. 

2.  To  decorate  the  face  with  small  spots 
of  black  silk. 

In   the  middle  boxes,  were  several  ladies  who 
patched  both  sides  of  their  far*  B.  Spectator. 

We  begg'd  her  but  to  patch  her  face, 
She  never  hit  on<  propel  place.  Swift. 

3.  To  mend  clumsily;  to  mend  so  as  •  at 
the  original  strength  or  beauty  is  lost. 
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Any  thing  mended,  is  but  patch'' J.  Shaksp. 

Physick  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state, 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create.     Dryden. 

Broken  limbs,  common  prudence  sends  us  to  the 

surgeons  to  piece  and  patch  up.  L'Estrange. 

4.  To  make  up    of  shreds   or   different 

pieces-.     Sometimes  with  up  emphati- 

cal. 

If  we  seek  to  judge  of  those  times,  which  the 
scriptures  set  us  down  without  error,  by  the  reigns 
of  the  Assyrian  princes,  we  shall  but  patch  up  the 
story  at  adventure,  and  leave  it  in  confusion. 

Raleigh. 

His  glorious  end  was  a  patched  work  of  fate, 
111  sorted  with  a  soft  effeminate  life.  Dryden. 

There  is  a  visible  symmetry  in  a  human  body,  as 
gives  an  intrinsick  evidence,  that  it  was  not  formed 
successively  and  patched  up  by  piece-meal.  Bentley. 

Enlarging  an  author's  sense,  and  building  fancies 
of  our  own  upon  his  foundation,  we  may  call  para- 
phrasing; but  more  properly  changing,  adding, 
patching,  piecing.  Felton. 

PATCH,  patsh.3*3  n.  s.  [pezzo,  Italian.] 

1.  A  piece  sewed  on  to  cover  a  hole. 

Patches  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  flaw, 
Than  did  the  flaw  before  it  was  so  patch'd.  Shaksp. 

If  the  shoe  be  ript,  or  patches  put; 
He's  wounded!  see  the  plaister  on  his  foot.  Dryden. 

2.  A  piece  inserted  in  mosaick  or  varie- 
gated work. 

They  suffer  their  minds  to  appear  in  a  pye-bald 
livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed  shreds,  such 
as  the  common  opinion  of  those  they  converse  with 
clothe  them  in.  Locke. 

3.  A  small  spot  of  black  silk  put  on  the 
face. 

How!  providence!  and  yet  a  Scottish  crew! 
Then  madam  Nature  wears  black  patches  too. 

Cleaveland. 
If  to  every  common  funeral, 
By  your  eyes  martyr'd,  such  grace  were  allow'd, 
Your  face  would  wear  not  patches,  but  a  cloud. 

Suckling. 
They  were  patched  differently,  and  cast  hostile 
glances  upon  one  another,  and  their  patches  were 
placed  in  different  situations  as  party  signals  to  dis- 
tinguish friends  from  foes.  Jlddison. 

This  the  morning  omens  seem'd  to  tell; 
Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  fell. 

Pope. 

4.  A  small  particle;  a  parcel  of  land. 

We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name.  Shakspeare. 
>.  A  paltry  fellow.     Obsolete. 

What  a  py'd  ninny's  this?  thou  scurvy  patch! 

Shakspeare. 
Pa'tcher,  patsh'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  patch.] 

One  that  patches;  a  botcher. 
Pa'tchery,  patsh'ur-e.  n.  s.  [from patch.'] 
Botchery;  bungling  work;  forgery.  Not 
in  use. 

You  hear  him  cogg,  see  him  dissemble, 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  and  feed  him, 
Yet  remain  assur'd  that  he's  a  made-up  villain. 

Shakspeare. 

Pa'tchwork,  patsh'wfirk.  n.  s.  [patch 
and  work.']  Work  made  by  sewing 
small  pieces  of  different  colours  inter- 
changeably together. 

When  my  cloaths  were  finished,  they  looked  like 
patchwork,  only  mine  were  all  of  a  colour.  Swift. 
Whoever  only  reads  to  transcribe  shining  re- 
marks, without  entering  into  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  author,  will  be  apt  to  be  misled  out  of  the  re- 
gular way  of  thinking;  and  all  the  product  of  all  this 
will  be  found  a  manifest  incoherent  piece  of  patch- 
work. Swift. 

Foreign  her  air,  her  robe's  discordant  pride 
Jn  patchwork  flutt'ring.  Pope. 


To  patch-work  learn'd  quotations  are  ally'd, 
Both  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride.  Young. 
Pate,  pate.  n.  s.  [This  is  derived  by 
Skinner  trom  tete,  French.]  The  head. 
Now  commonly  used  in  contempt  o' 
ridicule;  but  anciently  in  serious  lan- 
guage. 

Senseless  man,  that  himself  doth  hate, 
To  love  another; 
Here  take  thy  lover's  token  on  thy  pate.      Spenser. 

Behold  the  despaire, 
By  custome  and  covetous  pates, 
By  gaps  and  opening  of  gates.  Tusser. 

He  is  a  traitor,  let  him  to  the  tower, 
And  crop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his.      Shaksp. 
Steal  by  line  and  level  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate. 

Shakspeare. 
That  sly  devil, 
That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith, 
That  daily  break  vow.  Shakspeare. 

Who  dares 
Say  this  man  is  a  flatterer?  The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.  Shakspeare. 

Thank  your  gentler  fate, 
That,  for  a  bruis'd  or  broken  pate, 
Has  freed  you  from  those  knobs  that  grow 
Much  harder  on  the  married  brow.  Hudibras. 

If  only  scorn  attends  men  for  asserting  the  church's 
dignity,  many  will  rather  chuse  to  neglect  their  du- 
ty, than  to  get  a  broken  pate  in  the  church's  service. 

South. 
If  any  young  novice  happens  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  flatterers,  presently  they  are  plying  his  full 
purse  and  empty  pate  with  addresses  suitable  to  his 
vanity.  South. 

Pa'ted,  pa'ted.  adj.  [from  pate.]  Hav- 
ing a  pate.  It  is  used  only  in  composi- 
tion: as,  long-patedor  cunning,  shailow- 
pated  or  foolish. 

Patefa'ction,  pat-te-fak'shftn.  n.  s.  [pa- 
tefactio,  Latin.]  Act  or  state  of  open- 
ing. Ainstvorth. 

Pa'ten,  pat'en.103  n.  s.  [patina,  Latin.]  A 
plate.     Not  in  use. 

The  floor  of  heav'n 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patens  of  bright  gold; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings.  Shaksp. 

Pa'tent,  pat'tent,  or  pa'tent.644  adj.  [pa- 
tens, Latin;  patent,  Fr.] 

I.  Open  to  the  perusal  of  all:  as,  letters 
patent. 

In  Ireland,  where  the  king  disposes  of  bishopircks 
merely  by  his  letters  patent,  without  any  Conge 
d'Elire,  which  is  still  kept  up  in  England;  though 
to  no  other  pupose  than  to  shew  the  ancient  right 
of  the  church  to  elect  her  own  bishops.  Lesley. 

1.   Appropriated  by  letters  patent. 

Madder  is  esteemed  a  commodity  that  will  turn 
to  good  profit;  so  that,  in  king  Charles  the  first's 
time,  it  was  made  a  patent  commodity.    Mortimer. 

Pa'tent,  pat'tent.  n.  s.  A  writ  conferring 
some  exclusive  right  or  privilege. 

If  yon  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  pa- 
tent to  offend;  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near  no 
body.  Shaksp. 

So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship.  Shaksp. 

We  are  censured  as  obstinate,  in  not  complying 
with  a  royal  patent.  Swift. 

Patentee',  pat-ten-tee'.  n.  s.  [from  pa- 
tent.]    One  who  has  a  patent. 

If  his  tenant  and  patentee  dispose  of  his  gift,  with- 
out his  kingly  consent,  the  lands  shall  revert  to  the 
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In  the  patent  granted  to  lord  Dartmouth,  the  se- 
curities obliged  the  patentee  to  receive  his  money 
back  upon  every  demand.  Swift. 


PA'TER.JVOSTEtl,  pa'ter-n6s'tur.  n.  «. 

[Latin]     The  lord's  prayer. 
Pate'rnal,   pa-ter'nal.8S   adj.   [paiernus, 

Latin;  paternel,  Fr.] 
1     Fathei  ly;    having  the  relation  of  a  fa- 
ther; pertaining  to  a  father. 

I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee.  Shaksp. 

Grace  signifies  the  paternal  favour  of  God  to  his 
elect  children.  Hammond. 

Admonitions  fraternal  or  paternal  of  his  fellow 
christians  or  governors  of  the  church.       Hammond. 
They  spend  their  days  in  joy  unblam'd ;  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes, 
Under  paternal  rule.  Milton. 

2.  Hereditary;  received  in  succession  from 
one's  father. 

Men  plough  with  oxen  of  their  own 
Their  small  paternal  field  of  corn.  Dryden. 

He  held  his  paternal  estate  from  the  bounty  of 
the  conqueror.  Dryden. 

Retreat  betimes 
To  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field, 
Where  the  great  Cato  toil'd  with  his  own  hands. 

Mdison, 

Pate'rnity,  pa-ter'ne-te.  n.  s.  [from  pa- 
ternus,  Latin;  paternite,  French.]  Fa- 
thcrship;  the  relation  of  a  father. 

The  world,  while  it  had  scarcity  of  people,  under 
went  no  other  dominion  than  paternity  and  eldership. 

Raleigh. 
A  young  hejr,  kept  short  by  his  father,  might  be 
known  by  his  countenance,  in  this  case,  the  pater- 
nity and  filiation  leave  very  sensible  impressions. 

Jlrbuthnol. 

This  origination  in  the  divine  paternity,  as  bishop 

Pearson  speaks,  hath  antiently  been  looked  upon  as 

the  assertion  of  the  unity.  Waterland. 

Path,  paf/*.78  *67  n.  s.  [pa%,  Sax.]  Way; 
road;  track.  In  conversation  it  is  used 
of  a  narrow  way  to  be  passed  on  foot; 
but  in  solemn  language  means  any  pas- 
sage. 

For  darkness,  where  is  the  place  thereof,  that 
thou  shouldest  know  the  paths  to  the  house  thereof. 

Job.. 

On  the  glad  earth  the  golden  age  renew, 

And  thy  great  father's  path  to  heav'n  pursue.  Dryd. 

The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread.  Dryd, 

There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up,  and 

they  have  a  very  severe  law  against  any  that  enters 

the  town  by  another  path,  lest  any  new  one  should 

be  worn  on  the  mountain.  Mdison. 

PATHE'TICAL,    pa-Met'te-kal.  \     adj. 
PATHF'TICK,   pa-Met'tik.60"     S    0«- 
fljjTixes;  pathetique,  French.]    Affecting 
the  passions;  passionate;  moving. 

His  page  that  handful  of  wit; 
'Tis  most  pathetical.  Shaksp. 

How  pathetick  is  that  expostulation  of  Job,  when, 
for  the  trial  of  his  patience,  he  was  made  to  look 
upon  himself  in  this  deplorable  condition.  Spectator. 
Tully  considered  the  dispositions  of  a  sincere  and 
less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwelling  on  the  pathetick 
part.  Swift. 

While  thus  pathetick  to  the  prince  he  spoke, 
From  the  brave  youth  the  streaming  passion  broke. 

Pope. 

Pathe'tically,  pa-^et'te-kal-e.  adv. 
[from  pathetical.]  In  such  a  manner  as 
may  strike  the  passions. 

These  reasons,  so  pathetically  urged  and  so  admi- 
rably raised  by  the  prosopopoia  of  nature,  speaking 
to  her  children  with  so  much  authority,  deserve  the 
pains  1  have  taken.  Dryden. 

Pathe'ticalness,  pa-Met'te-kal-nes.  n.  ». 
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Lfrom  pathetical.]  Quality  of  being  pa- 
thetick;  quality  ot  moving  the  passions. 
Pa'thless,    pa/A'les.    adj.    [from  path.] 
Untrodden;  not  marked  with  paths. 

Ask  thou  the  citizens  of  pathless  woods; 
What  cut  the  air  with  wings,  what  swim  in  floods? 

Sandys. 
Like  one  that  hath  been  led  astray, 
Through  the  heav'n's  wide  pathless  way.      Milton. 

In  fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go, 
And  wander  after  pathless  destiny, 

Whose  dark  resorts  since  prudence  cannot  know, 
In  vain  it  would  provide.  Dryden. 

Though  mists  obscure  she  wings  her  tedious  way, 
Now  wanders  dazzled  with  too  bright  a  day; 
And  from  the  summit  of  a.  pathless  coast 
Sees  infinite,  and  in  that  sight  is  lost.  Prior. 

Pathognomo'nick,  pa  Mog-no-mon'ik.809 
adj.  \TxSoyva>i*.oyix.a<i^7rx6oi  and  yivdis-K&i  ] 
Such  signs  of  a  disease  as  are  insepa- 
rable, designing  the  essence  or  real  na- 
ture of  the  disease;  not  symptomatick. 

Qnincy. 

He  has  the  true  pathognomonick  sign  of  love, 

jealousy;  for  no  body  will  suffer  his  mistress  to  be 

treated  so.  Jirbulhnot. 

Patholo'gical,  paM-6-16d'je-kal.  adj. 
[pathologique,  Fr.  from  pathology.]  Re- 
lating to  the  tokens  or  discoverable  ef- 
fects ot  a  distemper. 

Pathologist,  pa-Mol'16-jist.  n.  s.  [7rx6^ 
and  Xeyw.]  One  who  treats  of  patho- 
logy. 

PATHOLOGY,  pa-^l'lo-je.^  n.  s. 
[kx6&  and  \ty*>;  pathologie,  French.] 
That  part  of  medicine  which  relates  to 
the  distempers,  with  their  differences, 
causes,  and  effects;  incident  to  the  hu- 
man body.  Quincy 

Pa'thway,  pa^A'wa.  n.  s.  [path  and  way.'] 
A  road;  in  common  acceptation,  a  nar- 
row way  to  be  passed  on  foot. 

Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  ill.  Shaksp. 
In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life,  and  in  the 
pathway  thereof  there  is  no  death.  Proverbs. 

When  in  the  middle  pathway  basks  the  snake; 

0  lead  me,  guard  me  from  the  sultry  hours.     Gay. 
Pa'tible,    pat'e-bl.    adj.    [from    potior, 

Lat.J  Sufferable;  tolerable.  Diet. 

Pa'tibulary,  pa-tib'bu-la-re.  adj.  [pati- 
bulaire,  Fr.  from  patibulum,  Lat.J  Be- 
longing to  the  gallows.  Diet. 

Pa'tience,  pa'shense.  n.  s.  [patience,  Fr. 
patientia,  Lat.] 

1.  The  power  of  suffering;  calm  endurance 
of  pain  or  labour. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 

1  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shaksp. 

Christian  fortitude  and  patience  have  their  oppor- 
tunity in  times  of  affliction  and  persecution.    Sprat- 

Frequent  debauch  to  habitude  prevails, 
Patience  of  toil  and  love  of  virtue  fails.  Prior. 

2.  Tne  quality  of  expecting  long  without 
rage  or  discontent;  longsufl'ering. 

Necessary  patience  in  seeking  the  Lord,  is  better 
than  he   that  Icadeih  his  life  without  a  guide. 

Ecclus. 
Have  patience  with  me  and  I  will  pay  thee  all. 

Matthew. 

3.  Perseverance;  continuance  of  labour. 

He   learnt   with  patience,   aud   with   meekness 
taught; 
His  life  was  but  the  comment  of  his  thought  Harle. 


4.  The  quality  of  bearing  offences  without! 
revenge  or  anger. 

The  hermit  then  assum'd  a  bolder  tone, 
His  rage  was  kindled,  and  his  patience  gone.  Ilarte. 

5.  Sufferance;  permission. 

By  their  patience,  be  it  spoken,  the  apostles 
preached  as  well  when  they  wrote,  as  when  they 
spake  the  gospel.  Hooker. 

6.  An  herb.     A  species  of  dock. 

Patience,  an  herb,  makes  a  good  boiled  sallad. 

Mortimer. 

Pa'tient,   pa'shent.*63   adj.   [patient,  Fr. 

pattens,  Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  enduring:  with 
of  before  the  thing  endured. 

To  the  outward  structure  was  joined  strength 
of  constitution,  patient  of  severest  toil  and  hardship. 

Fell. 

Wheat,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of  which 

the  purest  bread  is  made,  is  pat  lent  of  heat  and  cold. 

Ray. 

2.  Calm  under  pain  or  affliction. 

Be  patient,  and  1  will  stay.  Shaksp. 

Griev'd,  but  unmov'd,  and  patient  of  your  scorn, 

I  die.  D>-yden- 

3.  Not  revengeful  against  injuries. 

4.  Not  easily  provoked. 

Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  support  the  weak,  be 
patient  toward  all  men.  1  Thessalonians. 

5.  Persevering;  calmly  diligent. 

Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  to  patient  thought. 

Newton. 

6.  Not  hasty;  not  vitiously  eager  or  im- 
petuous. 

Too  industrious  to  be  great, 
Not  patient  to  expect  the  turns  of  fate, 
They  open'd  camps  deform'd  by  civil  fight.    Prior. 

Pa'tient,  pa'shent.  n.  s.  [patient,  Fr.] 

1.  That  which  receives  impressions  from 
external  agents. 

Malice  is  a  passion  so  impetuous  and  precipitate, 
that  it  often  involves  the  agent  and  the  patient. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

To  proper  patients  he  kind  agents  brings, 
In  various  leagues  binds  disagreeing  things.  Creech. 

Action  and  passion  are  modes  which  belong  to 
substances:  when  a  smith  with  a  hammer  strikes  a 
piece  of  iron,  the  hammer  and  the  smith  are  both 
agents  or  subjects  of  action;  the  one  supreme,  and 
the  other  subordinate:  the  iron  is  the  patient  or  the 
subject  of  passion;  in  a  philosophical  sense,  because 
it  receives  the  operation  of  the  agent.  Watts. 

2.  A  person  diseased.  It  is  commonly 
used  of  the  relation  between  the  sick 
and  the  physician. 

You  deal  with  me  like  a  physician,  that  seeing 
his  patient  in  a  pestilent  fever,  should  chide  in- 
stead of  administering  help,  and  bid  him  be  sick  no 
more.  Sidney. 

Through  ignorance  of  the  disease,  through  un- 
reasonableness of  the  time,  instead  of  good  he 
worketh  hurt,  and  out  of  one  evil  throweth  the 
palient  into  many  miseries.  Spenser. 

A  physician  uses  various  methods  for  the  reco- 
very of  sick  persons;  and  though  all  of  them  are 
disagreeable,  his  patients  are  never  angry.  .Qddison. 

3.  It  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used  abso- 
lutely for  a  sick  person. 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  abate 
With  golden  canopies  or  beds  of  state; 
But  the  poor  palient  will  as  soon  be  found 
On  the  hard  mattress,  or  the  mother  ground. 

Dryden. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  how  inapprchensive 
these  patients  are  of  their  disease,  and  backward  to 
believe  their  case  is  dangerous.  Blackmore. 

To  Patient,  pa'shent.  /v.  a.  [patienter, 
Fr.]  To  compose  one's  self;  to  behave 
with  patience.     Obsolete. 
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Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me.  Shah- 
Pa'tiently,  pa'shent-le.  adv.  [from  pa  - 
dent.] 

1.  Without  rage  under  pain  or  affliction. 

Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost.  Milton. 

Ned  is  in  the  gout, 
Lies  rack'd  with  pain,  and  you  without, 
How  patienlly  you  hear  him  gro:ni! 
How  glad  the  case  is  not  your  own!  Swift 

2.  Without  vitious  impetuosity;  with  calm 
diligence. 

That  which  they  grant,  we  gladly  accept  at  their 
hands,  and  wish  that  patiently  they  would  examine 
how  little  cause  they  have  to  deny  that  which  as  yet 
they  grant  not.  Honker. 

Could  men  but  once  be  persuaded  patiently  to 
attend  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  minds,  religion, 
would  gain  more  proselytes.  Calamy. 

Pa'tine,  pai'tin.140  n.  s.  [patina,  Latin] 
The  cover  of  a  chalice.  Ainxivorlh. 

Pa'tly,  pat'le.  adv.  [from  pat.]  Commo- 
diously;  fitly. 

PATRIARCH,  pa'tre-ark."4  n.  s.  [fit- 
triarche,  French;  patriarcha,  Latin.] 

1.  One  who  governs  by  paternal  right; 
the  father  and  ruler  of  a  family. 

So  spake  the  patriarch  of  mankind;  but  Eve 
Persisted,  yet  submiss.  Milton 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state;  and  in  three  more  decays. 

Dryder. 

2.  A  bishop  superiour  to  archbishops. 

The  patriarchs  for  an  hundred  years  had  been  of 
one  house,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  and  there 
yet  remained  one  bishop  of  the  same  kindred. 

Rah  igh. 

Where  secular  primates  were  heretofore  given, 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  have  ordered  patriarclis  and 
ecclesiastical  primates  to  be  placed.  Jlyliffc 

Patria'rchal,  pa-tre-ar'kal.  adj.  [patri- 
archal, French;  from  patriarch.] 

1.  Belonging  to  patriarchs;  such  as  was 
possessed  or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs. 

Such  drowsy  sedantary  souls  have  they, 
Who  would  to  patriarchal  years  live  on, 

Fix'd  to  hereditary  clay, 
And  know  no  climate  but  their  own.  Norris. 

Nimrod  enjoyed  this  patriarchal  power;  but  ht 
against  right  enlarged  his  empire,  by  seizing  vio- 
lently on  the  rights  of  other  lords.  Locke. 

2.  Belonging  to  hierarchial  patriarchs. 

Archbishops  or  metropolitans  in  France  are  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  pope's  jurisdiction;  and,  in 
other  places,  they  are  immediately  subject  to  the 
patriarchal  sees.  Ayliffe. 

Pa'tki auchate,  pa-tre-ar'kat.01      >    n.    s. 
Pa'tuiakchshtf,  pa'tre-ark-ship.  3     [/*a* 
triarchat,  French;  from  patriarch.]      A 
bishoprick     superiour    to   archbishop- 
ricks. 

Between  ecclesiastical,  the  questions  are  as  an- 
cient as  the  differences  between  Koine  and  any 
other  of  the  old  palriarchats.  Stkk  n . 

Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices, 
as  that  of  the  pontificate,  a  patriarcltshif  and  arch- 
bishopnek.  •lylffe- 

Pa'tiu  a  HCHY,pa'tre-ar-ke.60,i?j..s.  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  patriarch;  patriarchate. 

Calabria  pertained  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, as  apptareth  in  the  novel  of  Leo  Sophas, 
touching  the  precedence  of  metropolitians  belonging 
to  that  patriarchy.  Btert  wutd. 

Patki'cian,  pa-trish'un.  adj.  [pairicirn. 
French;  patriciuo,  Latin.!  Senatorial; 
noble;  not  plebeian. 
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I  see 
Th'  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field, 
His  horse's  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood.  Addison. 
Patri'cian,  pa-trish'un.  n.  s.     A  noble- 
man. 

Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right, 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms.  Shaksp. 

You'll  find  uracchus,  from  patrician  grown 
A  fencer  and  the  scandal  of  the  town.         Dryden. 

Your  daughters  are  all  married  to  wealthy  patri- 
cians. '  ■  Swift. 

Patrimo'nial,  pat-tre-mo'ne-al.  adj. [pa- 
trimonial, French;  from  patrimony.'] 
Possessed  by  inheritance. 

The  expense  of  the  duke  of  Ormond's  own  great 
patrimonial  estate,  that  came  over  at  that  time,  is 
of  no  small  consideration  in  the  stock  of  this  king- 
dom. Temple. 

Their  patrimonial  sloth  the  Spaniards  keep, 
And  Philip  first  taught  Philip  how  to  sleep.  Dryden. 

Patrimo'nially,  pat-tre-mo'ne-al-le.  adv. 
[from  patrimonial.]  By  inheritance. 

Good  princes  have  not  only  made  a  distinction 

between  what  was  their  own  patiimonially,  as  the 

civil  law  books  term  it,  and  what  the  state  had  an 

interest  in.  Davenant. 

PATRIMONY,    pat'tre-mun-ne.    n.    s. 

[fiatri?nonium,     Lat.    patrimoine,    Fr.] 

An  estate  possessed  by  inheritance. 

Inclosures  they  would  not  forbid,  for  that  had 
been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  kingdom.  Bacon. 

So  might  the  heir,  whose  father  hath,  in  play, 
Wasted  a  thousand  pounds  of  ancient  rent, 

By  painful  earning  of  one  groat  a  day, 
Hope  to  restore  the  patrimony  spent.  Davies. 

In  me  all 
Posterity  stands  curs'd!  fair  patrimony 
That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons.  Milton. 

For  his  redemption,  all  my  patrimony 
I  am  ready  to  forgo  and  quit.  Milton. 

Their  ships  like  wasted  patrimonies  shew; 
Where  the  thin  scatt'ring  trees  admit  the  light, 
And  shun  each  other's  shadows  as  they  grow. 

Dryden 
The  shepherd  last  appears, 
And  with  him  all  his  patrimony  bears; 
His  house  and  houshold  gods,  his  trade  of  war, 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur.      Dryden. 

PA'TRIOT,  pa'tre-ut.606  634  n.  s. 

1.  One  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love 
of  his  country. 

Patriots  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood.       Tickel. 
The  firm  patriot  there, 
Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care, 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.  Addison. 

Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  gen'rous  cause, 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws.       Pope. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  factious  dis- 
turber of  the  government. 

Pa'triotism,  pa'tre-ut-izm.lG8  n.  s.  [from 
patriot.]  Love  of  one's  country;  zeal 
for  one's  country. 

To  Patro'cinate,  pa-tros'se-nate.  v.  a. 
[patrocinor,  Latin;  patrociner,  old  Fr.J 
To  patronise;  to  protect;  to  defend. 

Diet. 

Patro'l,  pa-trole'.492  n.  s-  [fiatrouille,pa- 
touille,  old  French.] 

1 .  The  act  of  going  the  rounds  in  a  gar- 
rison to  observe  that  orders  are  kept. 

2.  Those  that  go  the  rounds. 

O  thou!  by  whose  almighty  nod  the  scale 
Of  empires  rises,  or  alternate  falls, 
Send  forth  the  saving  virtues  round  the  land 
In  bright  patrol.  Thomson 

To  Patro'l,  pa-trole'.  v.  n.  [patrouiller, 


Fi\]     To  go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or 
garrison. 

These  outguards  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad, 
And  still  patrolling  beat  the  neighb'ring  road; 
Or  to  the  parts  remote  obedient  fly, 
Keep  posts  advane'd,  and  on  the  frontier  lie. 

Blackmore. 
PA'TRON,  pa'trun.1SG  n.  s.  [patron,  Fr. 
patronus,  Latin-] 

1.  One  who  countenances,  supports,  or 
protects.  Commonly  a  wretch  who 
supports  with  insolence,  and  is  paid 
with  flattery. 

I'll  plead  for  you,  as  for  my  patron.   Shakspeare. 

Ne'er  let  me  pass  in  silence  Dorset's  name; 
Ne'er  cease  to  mention  the  continu'd  debt, 
Which  the  great  patron  only  would  forget.     Prior. 

2.  A  guardian  saint. 
Thou  amongst  those  saints,  whom  thou  do'st  see, 

Shall  be  a  saint,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend 
And  patron.  Spenser. 

St.  Michael  is  mentioned  as  the  patron  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  now  taken  by  the  Christians,  as  the 
protector  general  of  our  religion.  Dryden. 

3.  Advocate;  defender;  vindicator- 
We  are  no  patrons  of  those  things;  the  best  de- 
fence whereof  is  speedy  redress  and  amendment. 

Hooker. 
Whether  the  minds  of  men  have  naturally  im- 
printed on  them  the  ideas  of  extension  and  number, 
I  leave  to  those  who  are  the  patrons  of  innate  prin- 
ciples. Locke. 

4.  One  who  has  donation  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment. 

Far  more  the  patrons  than  the  clerks  inflame, 
Patrons  of  sense  afraid,  but  none  of  vice, 
Or  swoln  with  pride,  or  sunk  in  avarice.       Wesley. 

Pa'tronage,  pat'triln-idje.90  603  n.  s. 
[from  patron.] 

1.  Support;  protection. 
Lady,  most  worthy  of  all  duty,  how  falls  it  out, 

that  you,  in  whom  all  virtue  shines,  will  take  the 
patronage  of  fortune,  the  only  rebellious  handmaid 
against  virtue?  Sidney. 

Here's  patronage,  and  here  our  heart  descries, 
What  breaks  its  bonds,  what  draws  the  closer  ties, 
Shows  what  rewards  our  services  may  gain, 
And  how  too  often  we  may  court  in  vain .     Creech. 

2.  Guardianship  ol  saints. 
From  certain  passages  of  the  poets,  several  ships 

made  choice  of  some  god  or  other  for  their  guar- 
dians, as  among  the  Roman  catholicks  every  vessel 
is  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  some  particular 
saint.  Addison. 

3.  Donation  of  a  benefice;  right  of  confer- 
ring a  benefice. 

To  Pa'tronage,  pat'trun-idje.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun. J  To  patronize;  to  protect.   A 
bad  word. 
Dar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words    thou 
spak'st? — 
— Yes,  sir,  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue.  Shaksp. 

An  out-law  in  a  castle  keeps, 
And  uses  it  to  patronage  his  theft.  Shakspeare. 

Patro'nal,  pat'ro-nal.  adj.  [from  patro- 
nus)  Latin.]  Protecting;  supporting; 
guarding;  defending;  doing  the  office  o> 
a  patron. 

The  name  of  the  city  being  discovered  unto  their 
enemies,  their  penates  and  patronal  gods  might  be 
called  forth  by  charms.  Brown. 

Pa'troness,  pa'trun-es.386  40B  n.  s.  [femi- 
nine ol  patron;  patrona,  Latin.] 
1.  A  female  that  defends,  countenances, 
or  supports. 

Of  close  escapes  the  aged  patroness, 
Blacker  than  earst,  her  sable  mantle  spred, 


When  with  two  trusty  maids  in  great  distress, 
Both  from  mine  uncle  and  my  realm  I  fled.  Fairfax. 

All  things  should  be  guided  by  her  direction,  as 
the  sovereign  patrmiess  and  protectress  of  the  enter- 
prise. Bacon. 

Befriend  me  night,  best  patroness  of  grief, 
Over  the  pule  thy  thickest  mantle  throw.     Milton. 

He  petitioned  his  patroness,  who  gave  him  for 
answer,  that  providence  had  assigned  every  bird  its 
proportion.  L'Estrange. 

It  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  my  patronesses 
at  court.  Swift. 

2.  A  female  guardian  saint. 

3.  A  woman  that  has  the  gift  of  a  benefice. 
To  Pa'tronise,  pat'tr6-nize.6,l;>  v.  a.  [irom 

patron.]  To  protect;  to  support;  to  de- 
fend; to  countenance. 

Churchmen  are  to  be  had  in  due  respect  for  their 
works'  sake,  and  protected  from  scorn;  but  if  a 
clergyman  be  loose  and  scandalous,  he  must  not  be 
patronised  nor  winked  at.  Bacon. 

All  tenderness  of  conscience  against  good  laws,  is 
hypocrisy,  and  patronised  by  none  but  men  of  design, 
who  look  upon  it  as  the  fittest  engine  to  get  into 
power.  South. 

I  have  been  esteemed  and  patronised  by  the 
grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  son.  Dryden. 

Patron  y'mick,  pat-tro-nim'mik/'09  a3J  n.s. 
[7rciTgo)>viu,iKo$,/iatrony?ni(jue)Fr.]  Name 
expressing  the  name  of  the  father  or 
ancestor:  as,  Tydides,  the  son  of  Ty- 
deus. 

It  ought  to  be  rendered  the  sou,  Tectonides  being 
a  palronymick.  Broome. 

Pa'tten  of  a  pillar,  pat'tin.89  n.  s.  Its 
base.  Ainstvorth. 

Pa'tten,  pat'tin.99  n.  s.  [patin,  French.] 
A  shoe  of  wood  with  an  iron  ring,  worn 
under  the  common  shoe  by  women,  to 
keep  them  from  the  dirt. 

Their  shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and  piked 
more  than  a  finger  long,  crooking  upwards,  which 
they  call  crackowes,  which  were  fastened  to  the 
knees  with  chains  of  gold  and  silver.  Camden. 

Good  housewives, 
Underneath  th'  umbrella's  oily  shed, 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread.  Gay. 

Pa'ttenmakek,  pal'tin-ma-kur.  n.  s. 
[patten  and  maker.]  He  that  makes 
pattens. 
To  Pa'tter,  pat'tur.98  v.  n.  [from  patte, 
Fr.  the  foot.]  To  make  a  noise  like  the 
quick  steps  of  many  feel. 

PaWring  hail  conies  pouring  on  the  main, 
When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden'd  rain.    Dryden. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard 
By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks. 

Thomson. 

Pa'ttern,  pat'turn.  n.  s.  [patron,  French; 

patroon,  Dutch.] 
1.  The  original  proposed  to  imitation;  the 
archetype;  that  which  is  to  be  copied; 
an  exemplar. 

As  though  your  desire  were,  that  the  churches  of 
old  should  be  patterns  for  us  to  follow,  and  even 
glasses  wherein  we  might  see  the  practice  of  that 
which  by  you  is  gathered  out  of  scripture.    Hooker. 

I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience; 
I  will  say  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shall  succeed.  Shakspeare. 

The  example  and  pattern  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Clarendon. 

Lose  not  the  honour  you  have  early  won, 
But  stand  the  blameless  pattern  of  a  son.     Dryden. 

Measure  the  excellency  of  a  virtuous  mind;  not 
as  it  is  the  copy,  but  the  pattern  of  regal  power. 

Grew. 
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Patterns  to  rule  by  are  to  be  sought  for  out  of 
good,  not  loose  reigns.  Davenant. 

Tnis  pattern  should  be  our  guide,  in  our  present 
state  of  pilgrimage.  Alterbury. 

Christianity  commands  us  to  act  after  a  nobler 
pattern  than  the  virtues  even  of  the  most  perfect 
men.  Rogers. 

Take  pattern  by  our  sister  star, 
Delude  at  once  and  bless  our  sight; 

When  you  are  seen,  be  seen  from  far, 
And  chiefly  chuse  to  shine  by  night.  Swift. 

2.  A  specimen;  a  part  shown  as  a  sample 

of  the  rest. 

A  gentleman  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern  of 
stuff;  if  he  likes  it,  he  compares  the  pattern  with  the 
whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bargain.  Swift. 

3.  An  instance;  an  example. 

What  God  did  command  touching  Canaan,  the 
same  coucernetli  not  us  otherwise  than  only  as  a 
fearful  pattern  of  his  just  displeasure  against  sinful 
nations.  Hooker. 

4.  Any  thing  cut  out  in  paper  to  direct 
the  cutting  of  cloth. 

To  Pa'ttern,  pat'turn.  v.  a.  [jpatronner, 
Fr.  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  in  imitation  of  something;  to 

copy. 

Ay,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
Patlern,d  by  that  the  poet  here  describes.    Shaksp. 

2.  To  serve  as  an  example  to  be  followed. 
Neither  sense  is  now  much  in  use. 

When  1  that  censure  him  do  so  offend, 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death, 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.  Sliakspeare. 

Pa'van,  pav'van.  ?  n.  s.     A  kind  of  light 

Pa'vin,  pav'vin.    5      tripping  dance. 

Ainsworth. 

PAUoi'LoquY,  paw-sil'lo-kwe.  n.  s.  [pau- 

ciloquium,  Latin. J     Sparing    and    rare 

speech.  Diet. 

Pal'city,  paw'se-te.  n. s.  [paucitas,  from 

#  paucus,  Latin.] 

1.  Fewness;  smallness  of  number. 

The  multitude  of  parishes,  and  paucity  of  schools. 

Hvoker. 

In  such  slender  corpuscles  as  those  of  colour,  may 
easily  be  conceived  a  greater  paucity  of  protuber- 
ant corpuscles.  Boyle. 

Socrates  well  understood  what  he  said  touching 
the  rarety  and  paucity  of  friends.  VEslrange. 

2.  Smallness  of  quantity. 

This  paucity  of  blood  is  agreeable  to  many  other 
animals,  as  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  fishes.  Brown. 

To  PAVE,  pave.  v.  a.  \jpavio,  Lat.  paver, 
French.] 

1.  To  lay  with  brick  or  stone;    to   floor 
with  stone. 

Should  she  kneel  down, 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  honour.  Sliakspeare. 

Let  not  the  court  be  paved,  for  that  striker!)  up  a 
great  heat  in  summer,  and  much  cold  in  winter. 

Bacon. 
From  this  chymic  flame 
I  see  a  cily  of  more  precious  mould, 
With  siUer  ywo'rf,  and  all  divine  with  gold  Dryden. 
The  streets  are  paved  with  brick  or  freestone. 

Addison. 

2.  To  make  a  passage  easy. 

It  might  open  and  pave  a  prepared  way  to  his 
own  title.  Bacon. 

Pa'vement,   pave'ment.  n.  s.  [pavitnent- 
um,  Lat  ]    Stones  or  bricks  laid  on  the 
ground;  stone  floor.     Floor  is  used  of 
stone,  but  pavement  never  of  wood. 
The  marble  pavement  closes,  he  is  euter'd 
Into  his  radiant  roof.  Sliakspeare. 


A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold, 
And  pavement  stars  seen  in  the  galaxy.         Milton. 

The  long  laborious  pavement  here  he  treads, 
That  to  proud  Rome  th'  admiring  nations  leads. 

Mdison. 

The  foundation  of  Roman  ways  was  made  of 
rough  stone  joined  together  with  cement;  upon  this 
was  laid  another  layer,  consisting  of  small  stones 
and  cement,  to  plane  the  inequalities  of  the  lower 
stratum  in  which  the  stones  of  the  upper  pavement 
were  fixed:  for  there  can  be  no  very  durable  pave- 
ment, but  a  double  one.  Arbuthnot. 

Pa'ver,  pa'vur."         )  n.  a.  [from  pave.'] 
Pa'vier,  pave'yur.n;!5       One     who    lays 
with  stones. 

For  thee  the  sturdy  paver  thumps  the  ground, 
Whilst  ev'ry  stroke  his  lab'ring  lungs  resound.  Gay. 

Pavi'lion,  pa-viKyun.11*  n.  s.  [pavilion, 
Fr.]  A  tent;  a  temporary  or  moveable 
house. 

Flowers  being  under  the  trees,  the  trees  were  to 
them  a  pavilion,  and  the  flowers  to  the  trees  a  mo- 
saical  floor.  Sidney. 

She  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue.         Shaksj). 

He,  only  he,  heav'n's  blue  pavilion  spreads, 
And  on  the  ocean's  dancing  billows  treads. 

Sandys. 

It  was  usual  for  the  enemy,  when  there  was  a  king 

in  the  field,  to  demand  in  what  part  of  the  camp  he 

resided,  that  they  might  avoid  firing  upon  the  royal 

pavilion.  Addison. 

The  glowing  fury  springs, 
Once  more  invades  the  guilty  dome,  and  shrouds 
Its  bright  pavilions  in  a  veil  of  clouds.  Pope, 

To  Pavi'lion,  pa-vil'yun.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  tents. 

Jacob  in  Mahanaim  saw 
The  field  pavilioned  with  his  guardians  bright. 

Milton. 

2.  To  be  sheltered  by  a  tent. 

With  his  batt'ning  flocks  the  careful  swain 
Abides  pavilioned  on  the  grassy  plain. 
Paunch,  pansh.214  n.  s.  [fianse,  Fr.  fian- 
ca,  Spanish;  fiantex,  Latin.]     The  bel- 
ly; the  region  of  the  guts. 

Demades,  the  orator,  was  talkative,  and  would 
eat  hard;  Antipater  would  say  of  him,  that  he  wa» 
like  a  sacrifice,  that  nothing  was  left  of  it  but  the 
tongue  and  the  paunch.  Bacon. 

Pleading  Matho  born  abroad  for  air, 
With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fashion'd  chair. 

Dryden. 
■To  Paunch,  pansh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  pierce  or  rip  the  belly;  to  exente- 
rate;  to  take  out  the  paunch;  to  evisce- 
rate. 

With  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 

Sliakspeare. 
Chiron  attack'd  Talthibius  with  such  might, 
One  pass  had  pntmc/t'rf  the  huge  hydropick  knight. 

Garth. 
Pau'per,  paw'pfir.98  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  poor 

person;  one  who  receives  alms. 
Pause,  pawz.918  n.  s.   [/lause,  Fi\  fiausa, 

low  Latin.  v*vu.~] 
1 .  A  slop;  a  place  or  time  of  intermission. 
Neither  could  wc  ever  come  to  any  pause,  where- 
on to  rest  our  assurance  this  way.  Hooker. 

Comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help, 
And  Cassio  following  with  determin'd  sword, 
To  execute  upon  him;  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause.  Shaksp. 

Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require, 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quenchM  my  fire. 

Denham. 
The  punishment  must  always  be  rigorously  ex- 
acted, and  the  blows  by  pauses  laid  on  till  they  reach 


the  mind,  and  you  perceive  the  signs  of  a  true  soi- 
row.  Locke. 

Whilst  those  exalted  to  primeval  light, 
Only  perceive  sonic  little  pausi  of  ji/js 
In  those  great  moments  when  their  God  employs 
Their  ministry.  Prior. 

What  pause  from  woe,  what  hopes  of  comfort 
bring 
The  names  of  wise  or  great?  Prior. 

Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in  conversation,  but 
falls  into  more  pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our 
neighbouring  countries.  Addison. 

2.  Suspense;  doubt. 
Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 

I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  bcgn., 

And  both  neglect.  Sliakspeare. 

3.  Break;  paragraph;  apparent  separation 
of  the  parts  of  a  discourse. 

He  writes  with  warmth,  which  usually  neglects 
method,  and  those  partitions  and  pauses  which  men, 
educated  in  the  schools,  observe.  Locke. 

4.  Place  of  suspending  the  voice  marked 
in  writing  thus  — . 

5.  A  slop  or  intermission  in  musick. 
To  PAUSE,  pawz.213  v.  n. 

1.  To  wait;  to  stop;  not  to  proceed;  to 
forbear  for  a  time:  used  both  of  speech 
and  action. 

Tarry;  parxe  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard:  for  in  chusing  wrong 
I  lose  your  company;  therefore  forbear  a  while. 

Sliakspeare. 
Give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony.  Shaksp. 
Pausing  a  while;  thus  to  herself  she  mus'd. 

Milton. 
As  one  who  in  his  journey  baits  at  noon, 
Though  bent  on  speed,  so  here  the  archangel  paused, 
Between  a  world  destroy'd  and  world  restor'd. 

Milton. 

2.  To  deliberate. 

Bear  Worcester  to  death,  and  Vernon  too, 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon.         Shakspeare. 
Solyman,  pausing  a  little  upon  the  matter,  the  heat 
of  his  fury  being  over,  suffered  himself  to  be  in- 
treated.  Knolles. 

3.  To  be  intermitted. 

What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire, 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir, 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd! 

Ticket. 
Pa'cser,  paw'zur.98  n.  s.  [from  Jiause.^ 
He  who  pauses;  he  who  deliberates. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outruns  the  pauser,  reason.  Shaksjieare. 

PAW,  paw."9  n.  s.  [fiaiven,  Welsh.] 

1.  The  foot  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

One  chose  his  ground, 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  sieze  them  both, 
Grip'd  in  each  paw.  Milton. 

The  bear,  that  tears  the  prey,  and  when  pursued, 
lest  he  become  a  prey,  goes  backward  into  his  den, 
that  the  hunter  rather  mistakes  than  fun's  the  way 
of  his  paw.  Holyday. 

The  bee  and  serpent  know  their  stings,  and  the 
bear  the  use  of  his  putts.         More  against  Atheism. 

If  lions  had  been  brought  up  to  painting,  where 
you  have  one  lion  under  the  feet  of  a  man,  you 
should  have  had  twenty  men  under  the  paic  of  a 
lion.  VEstrange. 

Each  claims  possession, 
For  both  their  paws  are  fastened  on  the  prey. 

Dryden. 

2.  Hand.     In  contempt. 

Be  civil  to  the  wretch  imploring, 
And  lay  your  paws  upon  him  without  roaring. 

Dryden. 
To  Paw,  paw.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
draw  the  fore  foot  along  the  ground. 

The  fiery  courser  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  war, 
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Pricks  up  his  ears,  and  trembling  with  delight 
Shifts  place,  and  paics,   and  hopes  the  promis'd 
fight.  Dryden. 

TV  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein, 
And  pairing,  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain, 
Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  cross'd, 
And,  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost.   Pope. 

Once,  a  fiery  horse,  pawing  with  his  hoof,  struck 
a  hole  in  my  handkerchief.  Swift. 

To  Paw,  paw.  v.  a. 

1.  To   strike  with  a  drawn  stroke  of  the 
fore  foot. 

His  hoi  courser  pav^d  th'  Hungarian  plain, 
And  adverse  legions  stood  the  shock  in  vain.  Tickel. 

2.  To  handle  roughl). 

3.  To  fawn;   to  flatter.  Ainsworth. 

Pa'wed,  paw'd.369  adj.  |_from  parj.~\ 

1.  Having  paws. 

2.  Bioad  footed. 

PAWN,  pawn.  n.  s.  \_fiand,  Dutch;  pan, 

French.] 
L  Something  given  to  pledge  as  a  secu- 
rity fur   money   borrowed    or   promise 
made. 
Her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn.      Shaksp. 
As  for  mortgaging  and  pawning,  men  will  not 
take  pawns  without  use;  or  they  will  look  for  the 
forfeiture.  Bacon- 

He  retains  much  of  his  primitive  esteem,  that 
abroad  his  very  word  will  countervail  the  bond  or 
pawn  of  another.  Howel. 

Here's  the  very  heart,  and  soul,  and  life-blood  of 
Gomez;  pawns  in  abundance,  till  the  next  bribe 
helps  their  husbands  to  redeem  tbem.  Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pledged. 

Sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn, 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it.  Shaksp. 

Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown, 
Wipe  off"  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt. 

Shakspeare . 

3.  A  common  man  at  chess. 

Here  I  a  pawn  admire, 
That  still  advancing  high'r, 
At  top  of  all  became 
Another  thing  and  name.  Cowley 

To  Pawn,  pawn.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  pledge;  to  give  in  pledge.  It  is  now 
seldom  used  but  of  pledges  given  for 
money. 

I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustful,  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love.  Shaksp. 

Let's  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay,  till  he 
hath  pawn'd  his  horses.  Shakspeare. 

I  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him,  that  he  hath 
writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honour. 

Shakspeare. 

Will  you  thus  break  your  faith? — 
— 1  paion'd  you  none: 
I  promis'd  you  redress.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
To  save  the  innocent.  Shakspeare. 

If  any  thought  annoys  the  gallant  youth, 
:Tis  dear  remembrance  of  that  fatal  glance, 
For  which  he  lately  pawned  his  heart.  Waller. 

She  who  before  had  mortgag'd  her  estate, 
And  pawn'd  the  last  remaining  piece  of  plate. 

Dryden. 

One  part  of  the  nation  is  pawned  to  the  other, 
with  hardly  a  possibility  of  being  ever  redeemed. 

Swift. 

Pa'wnbrqker,  pawn'br6-kur.  n.  s.  [pawn 
and  broker^  One  who  lends  money 
upon  pledge. 

The  usurers  or  money-changers  were  a  sort  of  a 
scandal  >us  employment  at  Rome;  those  monev- 
sciir-  e  s  seem  to  have  been  little  better  than  our 
pawnbrokers.  Arbuthnot. 


To  PAY,  pa.320  v.  a.  [paier,  Fr.  apagar, 
Span,  pacare,  Latin.] 

1.  To  discharge  a  debt.  It  is  applied  to 
debts  of  duty,  as  well  as  debts  of  com- 
merce. 

You  have  done  enough,  and  have  perform'd 
A  saint-like  sorrow;  and  indeed  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trespass.       Shakspeare. 

Your  son  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt; 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man.      Shakspeare. 

She  does  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take 
all,  pay  all.  Shakspeare. 

The  king  and  prince 
Then  paid  their  offrings  in  a  sacred  grove 
To  Hercules.  Dryden. 

An  hundred  talents  of  silver  did  the  children  of 
Ammon  pay.  2  Chronicles. 

I  have  peace-offerings  with  me;  this  day  have  I 
paid  my  vows.  Proverbs. 

2.  It  is  opposed  to  borrow. 
The  wicked  borrowcth  and  payeth  not  again. 

Psalms. 

3.  To  dismiss  one  to  whom  any  thing  is 
due  with  his  money:  as,  he  had  paid 
his  labourers. 

4.  To  atone;  to  make  amends  with  suffer- 
ing: with  for  before  the  cause  of  pay- 
ment. 

If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for  't.     Shakspeare. 

Bold  Prometheus,  whose  uptam'd  desire 
Rival'd  the  sun  with  disown  heav'nly  fire, 
Now  doom'd  the  Scythian  vulture's  endless  prey, 
Severely  pays  for  animating  clay.  Roscommon. 

Men  of  parts,  who  were  to  act  according  to  the 
result  of  their  debates,  and  often  pay  for  their  mis- 
takes with  their  heads,  found  those  scholastick  forms 
of  little  use  to  discover  truth.  Locke. 

To  beat. 

I  follow'd  me  close,  and,  with  a  thought,  seven  of 
the  eleven  1  paid.  Shakspeare. 

Forty  things  more,  which  you  my  friends  know 
true, 
For  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or  I'll  pay  you 

Ben  Jonson. 

6.  To  reward;  to  recompense. 
She  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 

Or  knows  her  worth  too  well:  and  paxjs  me  with  dis- 
dain. Dryden. 

7.  To  give  the  equivalent  for  any  thing 
bought. 

Riches  are  got  by  consuming  less  of  foreign  com- 
modities, than  what  by  commodities  or  labour  is 
paid  for.  Locke. 

It  is  very  possible  for  a  man  that  lives  by  cheat- 
ing, to  be  very  punctual  in  paying  for  what  he  buys; 
but  then  every  one  is  assured  that  he  does  not  do  so 
out  of  any  principle  of  true  honesty.  Law. 

Pay,  pa.  n  s.  [from  the  verb]  Wages; 
hire;  money  given  in  return  for  service. 

Come  on.  brave  soldiers;  doubt  not  of  the  day; 
And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

Shakspeare. 

The  soldier  is  willing  to  be  converted,  for  there 

is  neither  pay  nor  plunder  to  be  got.      VEstrange. 

Money,  instead  of  coming  over  for  the  pay  of  the 

army,  has  been  transmitted  thither  for  the  pay  of 

those  forces  called  from  thence.  Temple. 

Here  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives.     Pope. 

Pa'yable,  pa' a.  bl.405  adj.  [paiable,  Fr. 
from  /2Q(/.] 

1.  Due;  to  be  paid. 

The  marriage-money,  the  princess  brought,  was 
payable  ten  days  after  the  solemnization.       Bacon. 

The  farmer  rates  or  compounds  the  sums  of  money 
payable  to  her  majesty,  for  the  alienation  of  lands, 
made  without  or  by  licence.  Bacon. 

2.  Such  as  there  is  power  to  pay. 

To  repay  by  a  return  equivalent,  is  not  in  every 


one's  power;  but  thanks  are  a  tribute  payable  by  the 
poorest.  South. 

Pa'yday,  pa'c'.a.  n.  s.  \jiay  and  day.  \  Day 
on  which  debts  are  to  be  discharged,  or 
wages  paid. 

Labourers  pay  away  all  their  wages,   and  live 

upon  trust  till  next  pay-day.  Locke. 

Pa'yek,  pa/ur.98  n.  s.  [paieury  Fr.  from 

pay.~\   One  that  pays. 
Pa'ymaster,  pa'mas-tur.  n.  s.  \_pay  and 
master.^    One  who  is  to  pay;  one  from 
whom  wages  or  reward  is  received. 

Howsoever  they  may  bear  sail  for  a  time,  yet  arc 

they  so  sure  paymasters  in  the  end,  that  few  have 

held  out  their  lives  safely.  Hayward. 

If  we  desire  that  God  should  approve  us,  it  is  a 

sign  we  do  his  work,  and  expect  him  our  paymaster. 

Taylor. 
Pa'yment,  pa'ment.  n.  s.  [from  pay.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  paying. 

Persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when  advanced,  are 
less  envied,  for  their  fortune  seemeth  but  due  unto 
them;  and  no  man  epvieth  the  payment  of  a  debt. 

Bacon. 

2.  The  thing  given  in  discharge  of  debtor 
promise. 

Thy  husband  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land, 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience; 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt.    Shakspeare. 

3.  A  reward. 

Give  her  an  hundred  marks. — 
— An  hundred  marks!  by  this  light  I'll  ha'  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment.  Shakspeare. 
The  wages  that  sin  bargains  with  the  sinner,  are 
life,  pleasure,  and  profit;  but  the  wages  it  pays  him 
with,  are  death,  torment,  and  destruction;  he  that 
would  understand  the  falsehood  and  deceit  of  sin 
thoroughly,  must  compare  its  promises  and  its  pay- 
ments together.  South. 

4.  Chastisement;  sound  beating.      Aimta, 

To  Payse,  paze.  -v.  n.  [Used  by  Spenser 
for  poise  ]  To  balance. 

Ne  was  it  island  then,  ne  was  it  pays'd 
Amid  the  ocean  waves,  but  was  all  desolate.  Spens. 

Pa'yser,  pa'zur.  n.  s.  [for  poiser.'}  One 
that  weighs. 

To  manage  this  coinage,  porters  bear  the  tin, 
payzers  weigh  it,  a  steward,  comptroller  and  re- 
ceiver keep  the  accounts.  Carew. 

Pea,  pe.2SJ7  n.  s.  [pisum,  Latin;  pipa,  Sax. 
pois,  Fr.] 

A  pea  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  and  out  of* 
his  empalement  rises  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a 
long  pod  full  of  roundish  seeds;  the  stalks  are  fistu- 
lous and  weak,  and  seem  to  perforate  the  leaves  by 
which  they  are  embraced;  and  other  leaves  grow  by 
pairs  along  the  midrib,  ending  in  a  tendril.  The 
species  are  sixteen.  1.  The  greater  garden  pea, 
with  white  flowers  and  fruit.  2.  Hotspur  pea.  3. 
Dwarf  pea.  4.  French  dwarf  pea.  5.  Pea  with  an 
esculent  husk.  6.  Sickle  pea.  7.  Common  white 
pea.  8.  Green  rouncival  pea.  9.  Grey  pea.  10.  Ma- 
ple rouneival  pea.  11  Rose  pea.  12.  Spanish  mo- 
retto  pea.  13.  Marrowfat  or  Dutch  admiral  pea. 
14.  Union  pea.   15.  Sea  pea.   16.  Pig  pea.     Miller. 

PEACE,  pese.^  n.  s.  [paix,  Fr.  pax, 
Latin.] 

1.  Respite  from  war. 

Preserve  us  in  peace;  so  preserve  us  in  peace,  that 
war  may  be  always  more  odious  to  us  than  neces- 
sity. Holiday. 

The  Dane  and  Swede,  rouz'd  up  to  fierce  alarms, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms; 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrors  cease, 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hush'd  in  peace. 

Addison. 

2.  Quiet  from  suits  or  disturbance-.. 

The  king  gave  judgment  against  Warren;  aii^ 
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commanded  that  Shcrborn  should  hold  his  land  in 
peace.  Dames. 

3.  Kest  from  any  commotion. 

4.  Stillness  from  riots  or  tumults. 

Keep  peace  upon  your  lives;  he  dies  that  strikes 
au-ain.  Shakspeare. 

All  assembled  herein  arms  against  God's  peace 
and  (he  king's,  we  charge  you  to  repair  to  your 
dwelling  places.  Shakspeare. 

Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a  great  fighter, 
though  now  a  man  of  peace.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Reconciliation  of  differences. 

Let  him  make  peace  with  me.  Isaiah. 

6.  A  state  not  hostile. 

If  I  have  rewarded  evil  unto  him  that  was  at 
peace  with  me,  let  the  enemy  persecute  my  soul. 

Psalms. 

There  be  two  false  peaces  or  unities:  the  one 
grounded  upon  an  implicit  ignorance.  Bacon. 

7.  Rest;  quiet;  content;  freedom  from  ter- 
rour;  heavenly  rest. 

Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made   us 
heavy! — 
— Peoce  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier!       Shaksp. 

Peace  be  unto  thee,  fear  not,  thou  shalt  not  die. 

Judges. 

The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace 
in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope.  Romans- 

Religiou  directs  us  rather  to  secure  inward  peace 
than  outward  ease,  to  be  more  careful  to  avoid  ever- 
lasting torment  than  light  afflictions.  Tillotson. 

8.  Silence;  suppression  of  the  thoughts* 

'T  will  out; — I  peace.' 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  air.     Shakspeare. 

In  an  examination,  a  freed  servant  who  had 
much  power  with  Claudius,  very  saucily  had  almost 
all  the  words:  and  amongst  other  things,  he  asked 
in  scorn  one  of  the  exatninates,  who  was  a  freed 
servant  of  Scribonianus;  I  pray,  sir,  if  Scribonianus 
had  been  emperor,  what  would  you  have  done?  he 
answered,  I  would  have  stood  behind  his  chair  and 
held  my  peace.  Bacon. 

She  said,  and  held  her  peace:  iEneas  went 
Sad  from  the  cave.  Dryden. 

9.  [In  law.]  That  general  security  and 
quiet  which  the  king  warrants  to  his 
subjects,  and  of  which  he  therefore 
avenges  the  violation;  every  forcible  in- 
jury is  a  breach  of  the  king's  peace. 

Peace,  pese.  interjection.  A  word  com- 
manding silence. 

Peace'-  fear,  thou  comest  too  late,  when  already 
the  arm  is  taken.  Sidney. 

Hark!  peace! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good  night.      Shakspeare. 

Peace,  good  reader  do  not  weep; 
Peace,  the  lovers  are  asleep.  Crashaw. 

But  peace,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  will 
Of  highest  dispensation.  Milton. 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep  peace! 
<3aid  then  th'  omnific  word.  Milton. 

I  pry thee  peace! 
Perhaps  she  thinks  they  are  too  near  of  blood. 

Dryden. 
Pea'ce-offering,  pese-of'fur-ing  n.  s. 
[peace  and  offer.]  Among  the  Jews,  a 
sacrifice  or  gift  offered  to  God  for 
atonement  and  reconciliation  for  a  crime 
or  offence. 
A  sacrifice  of  peace-offering  offer  without  blemish. 

Leviticus. 

Pea'ceable,  pese'a-bl.4,00  adj.  [from 
peace.] 

1.  Free  from  war;  free  from  tumult. 

The  reformation  of  England  was  introduced  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  by  the  supreme  power  in  parlia- 
ment Sicift. 

2.  Qu  e>;  undisturbed. 

The  laws  were  first  intended  for  the  reformation 


of  abuses,  and  peaceable  continuance  of  the  subject. 

Spenser. 
Lie,  Philo,  untouch'd  on  my  peaceable  shelf, 
Nor  <akc  it  amiss  that  so  little  I  heed  thee; 

I've  no  envy  to  thee,  and  some  love  to  myself, 
Then  why  should  I  answer;  since  first  I  must  read 
thee.  Prior. 

3.  Not  violent;  not  bloody. 

The  Chaldeans  flattered  both  Caesar  and  Pompey 
with  long  lives  and  a  happy  and  peaceable  death; 
both  which  fell  out  extremely  contrary.  Hale- 

4.  Not  quarrelsome;  not  turbulent. 

The  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a 
thief,  is  (b  let  him  shew  himself,  and  steal  out  of 
your  company.  Shakspeare. 

These  men  are  peaceable,  therefore  let  them  dwell 

in  the  land  and  trade  Genesis. 

PKA'cEABLENF.ss.pese'a-bl-nes.  n.s.  [from 

peaceable.]     Quietness;    disposition    to 

peace. 

Plant  in  us  all  those  precious  fruits  of  piety,  jus- 
tice, and  charity,  and  peaceableness,  and  bowels  of 
mercy  toward  all  others.  Hammond. 

PEA'cEABLV,pese-a'ble.  adv.  [from peace- 
able.] 

1.  Without  war;  without  tumult. 

To  his  crown  she  him  restored, 
In  which  he  dy'd  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld, 

And  after  will'd  it  should  to  her  remain, 
Who  peaceably  the  same  long  time  did  weld.  Spens. 

2.  Without  tumults  or  commotion. 
The  balance  of  power  was  provided  for,  else  Pi- 

sistratus  could  never  have  governed  so  peaceably, 
without  changing  any  of  Solon's  laws.  Swift. 

,   Witiiout  disturbance. 

The  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin; 
Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably.         Shaksp. 

Pea'oeful,  pese'fui.  adj.  [peace  and  full.] 

1.  Quiet;  not  in  war:  a  poetical  word. 

That  rouz'd   the  Tyrrhene    realm    with    loud 
alarms, 
And  peaceful  Italy  involv'd  in  arms.  Dryden. 

2.  Pacifick;  mild. 

As  one  disarm'd,  his  anger  all  he  lost; 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd  her  soon. 

Milton. 

The  peaceful  power  that  governs  love  repairs 
To  feast  upon  soft  vows  and  silent  pray'rs.  Dryden. 

3.  Undisturbed;  still;  secure. 

Succeeding  monarchs  heard  the  subjects  cries, 
Nor  saw  displeas'd  tlie  peaceful  cottage  rise.   Pope. 

Peacefully,  pese'ful-le.  adv.  [from 
peaceful.] 

1.  Without  war. 

2.  Quietly;  without  disturbance. 

Our  lov'd  earth;  where  peacefully  we  slept, 
And  far  from  heav'n  quiet  possession  kept.  Dryden. 

3.  Mildly;  gently. 

Pea'cefltlness,  pese'ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
peaceful.]  Quiet;  freedom  from  war  or 
disturbance. 

Peacemaker,  pese'ma-kur.  n.  s.  [peace 
and  maker.]  One  who  reconciles  dif- 
ferences. 

Peace,  good  queen; 
And  whet  not  on  these  too  too  furious  peers, 
For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers.  Shakspeare. 

Think  us, 
Those  we  profess,  peacemakers,  friends,  and  ser- 
vants. Shakspeare. 

Peacepa'rted,  pese'par-ted.  adj.  [peace 
and  parted.]  Dismissed  from  the  world 
in  peace. 

We  should  prophane  the  service  of  the  dead, 
To  sing  a  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peaceparted  souls.  Shakspeare. 

Peach,  petsh.2"  n.  s.  [pesche,   French; 


malum  peraicum,  Latin.]     A  tree   and 
fruit. 

September  is  drawn  with  a  chearful  countenance, 
in  his  left  hand  a  handful  of  millet,  withal  carrying 
a  cornucopia?  of  ripe  peaches,  pears,  and  pomegra- 
nates. Peacharr,. 

The  sunny  wall 
Presents  the  downy  peach.  Thomson. 

To  Peach,  petsh362  v.  n.  [corrupted  from 
impeach.]    To  accuse  of  some  crime. 

If  you  talk  of  peaching,  I'll  peach  first,  and  see 
whose  oath  will  be  believ'd;  I'll  trounce  you  Dryd. 

Peach-coloured,  petsh'kiil-Iur'd.  adj. 
[peach  and  colour.]  Of  a  colour  like  a 
peach. 

One  Mr.  Caper  comes  to  jail  at  the  suit  of  Mr. 
Threepile  the  mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach- 
colour,d  sattin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar. 

S/iafcspeare. 
Pea'chick,  pe'tshik.  n.  s.  [pea  and  chick.] 
The  chicscn  of  a  peacock. 

Does  the  sniveling  peachick  think  to  make  a  cuck- 
old of  me?  Southern. 
Pea'cock,  pe'kok.  n.  s.  [papa,  Saxon; 
pavo,  Latin;  Of  this  word  the  etymolo- 
gy is  not  known:  perhaps  it  is  peak 
cock,  from  the  tuft  of  feathers  on  its 
head;  the  peak  of  women  being  an  an- 
cient ornament:  if  it  be  not  rather  a 
corruption  of  beaucoq,  French;  from 
the  more  striking  lustre  of  its  spangled 
train.]  A  fowl  eminent  for  the  beauty  of 
his  feathers,  and  particularly  of  his  tail. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while; 
And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail.    Shaksp. 
The  birds  that  are  hardest  to  be  drawn,  are  the 
tame  birds :  as  cock,  turkey-cock,  and  peacock 

Peacham. 
The  peacock,  not  at  thy  command,  assumes 
His  glorious  train;  nor  ostrich  her  rare  plumes. 

Sandys. 
The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  uot  fail, 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail.         Gay. 
Pea'hen,  pe'hen.  n.  s.  [pea  and  hen;  pava, 

Latin.]     The  female  of  the  peacock. 
Peak,  peke.    n.  s.  [peac,  Saxon;  pique, 
pic,  French.] 

1.  The  top  of  a  hill  or  eminence. 

Thy  sister  seek, 
Or  on  Meander's  bank  or  Latmus'  peak.         Prior. 

2.  Any  thing  acuminated. 

3.  The  rising  forepart  of  a  headdress. 
To  Peak,  peke.  v.  n.  [pequeno,  Spanish, 

little,  perhaps  lean:  but  I  believe  this 
word  has  some  other  derivation:  we  say 
a  withered  man  has  a  sharp  face;  Fal- 
staff  dying,  is  said  to  have  a  nose  as 
sharp  as  a  pen:  from  this  observation, 
a  sickly  man  is  said  to  peak  or  grow 
acuminated,  from  pique.] 

1.  To  look  sickly. 

Weary  se'nnights,  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  make  a  mean  figure;  to  sneak. 

I,  a  dull  and  muddy  mettled  rascal,  peak, 
Like  John  a  dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause. 

Shakspeare. 
The  peaking  cornuto  her  husband,  dwelling  in  a 
continual  latum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  in- 
stant of  our  encounter.  Shakspeare. 
Peal,  pele237  n.s.  [perhaps  from  pello, 

petlere,  tympana.] 
I .  A  succession  of  loud  sounds:  as  of  bells, 
thunder,  cannon,  loud  instruments. 

They  were  saluted  by  the  way,  with  a  fair  peal 
of  artillery  from  th^e  tower  Hayward 
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TLe  breach  of  faith,  cannot  be  so  highly  express- 
ed, as  in  that  it  shall  he  the  last  peal  to  call  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  men.  Bacon. 

Woods  of  oranges  will  smell  into  the  sea  perhaps 
twenty  miles;  but  what  is  that,  since  a.  peal  of  ord- 
nance will  do  as  much,  which  moveth  in  a  small 
compass?  Bacon. 

A  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep; 
Then  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge 
Bad  men  and  angels.  Milton. 

I  myself, 
Vanquish'd  with  a  peal  of  words,  0  weakness! 
Gave  up  my  fort  of  silence  to  a  woman.      Milton. 
From  the  Moors  camp  the  noise  grows  louder 
still; 
Peals  of  shouts  that  rend  the  heav'ns.         Dryden. 

Oh!  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  heaven  and  Cato  tremble! 

Addison. 
2.  It  is  once  used  by  Shaksfieare  for  a  low 
dull  noise,  but  improperly. 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Macbeth. 

To  Peal,  pele.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
play  solemnly  and  loud. 
Let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voic'd  quire  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may,  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  extasies, 
And  bring  all  hcav'n  before  mine  eyes.        Milton. 

The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir; 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd. 

Tickel. 
To  Peal,  pele.  v.  a. 

1.  To  assail  with  noise 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  peaVd 
With  noises  loud  and  ruinous,  than  when  Bellona 

storms, 
With  all  her  batt'ring  engines,  bent  to  raise 
Some  capital  city.  Milton. 

2.  To  stir  with  some  agitation:  as,  to  /teal 
the  pot,  is  when  it  boils  to  stir  the  liquor 
therein  with  a  ladle.  Ainsnvorth. 

Pear,  pare.73  240  n.  s.  [fioire,  French;  fly- 
rum,  Latin.]  A  fruit  more  produced 
toward  the  footstalk  than  the  apple,  but 
is  hollow  like  a  navel  at  the  extreme 
part. 

The  species  are  eighty-four:  1.  Little  uiusk^cnr, 
commonly  called  the.  supreme.  2.  The  Chio  pear, 
commonly  called  the  little  bastard  musk  pear.  3. 
The  hasting  pear,  commonly  called  the  green  chissel. 

4.  The  red  muscadelle;  it  is  also  called  the  fairest. 

5.  The  little  muscat.  6.  The  jargonelle.  7.  The 
Windsor  pear.  8.  The  orange  musk.  9.  Great 
blanket.  10.  The  little  blanket  pear.  11.  Long 
stalked  blanket  pear.  12.  The  skinless  pear.  13. 
The  musk  robin  pear.  14.  The  musk  drone  pear. 
15.  The  green  orange  pear.  16.  Cassolette.  17. 
The  Magdalene  pear.  18.  The  great  onion  pear. 
19.  The  August  muscat.  20.  The  rose  pear.  21. 
The  perfumed  pear.  22.  The  summer  bon  Chre- 
tien, or  good  christian.  23.  Salviati.  24.  Rose 
water  pear.  25.  The  choaky  pear.  26.  The 
russelet  pear.  27.  The  prince's  pear.  28  The 
great  mouth  water  pear.  29.  Summer  burgamot. 
30.  The  aulumn  burgamot.  31.  The  Swiss  bur- 
gamot. 32.  The  red  butter  pear.  33.  The  dean's 
pear.  34.  The  long  green  pear;  it  is  called  the 
autumn  month  water  pear.  35.  The  white  and 
grey  monsieur  John.  36.  The  flowered  muscat. 
37.  The  vine  pear.  38.  Rousseline  pear.  39. 
The  knave's  pear.  40.  The  green  sugar  pear.  41. 
The  marquis's  pear.  42.  The  burnt  cat;  it  is  also 
called  the  virgin  of  Xantonee.  43.  Le  Besidery; 
it  is  so  called  from  Heri,  which  is  a  forest  in  Bre- 
tagne  between  Rennes  and  Nantz,  where  this  pear 
was  found  44.  The  crasanc,  or  burgamot  crasane; 
it  is  also  called  the  flat  butter  pear.    45.  The  lan- 


sac,  or  dauphin  pear.  46.  The  dry  martin.  47. 
The  villain  of  Anjou;  it  is  also  called  the  tulip  pear 
and  the  great  orange.  48.  The  large  stalked  pear. 
49.  The  Amadot  pear.  50.  Little  lard  pear.  51. 
The  good  Lewis  pear.  52.  The  Colmar  pear;  it  is 
also  called  the  inanna  pear  and  the  late  burgamot. 
53.  The  winter  long  green  pear,  or  the  landry  wild- 
ing. 54.  La  virgouleJ"or  la  virgoleuse.  55.  Poire 
d'Ambrette;  this  is  so  called  from  its  musky  flavour, 
which  resembles  the  smell  of  the  sweet  sultan  (low- 
er, which  is  called  Ambrette  in  France.  56.  The 
winter  thorn  pear.  57.  The  St.  Germain  pear,  or 
the  unknown  of  La  Fare,  it  being  first  discovered 
upon  the  banks  of  a  river  called  by  that  name  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Germain.  58.  The  St.  Augustin. 
59.  The  Spanish  bon  chretien.  60.  The  pound 
pear.  61.  The  wilding  of  Cassoy,  a  forest  in  Bri- 
tany,  where  it  was  discovered.  62.  The  lord  Mar- 
tin pear.  63.  The  winter  citron  pear;  it  is  also  call- 
ed the  musk  orange  pear  in  some  places.  64.  The 
winter  rosselet.  65.  The  gate  pear:  this  was  dis- 
covered in  the  province  of  Poiciou,  where  it  was 
much  esteemed.  66.  Bergamotte  Buggi:  it  is  also 
called  the  Easter  Burgamot.  67.  The  winter  bon 
chretien  pear.  68.  Catillac  or  Cadillac.  69.  La 
pastourelle.  70.  The  double  flowering  pear.  71. 
St.  Martial;  it  is  also  called  the  angelic  pear.  72. 
The  wilding  of  Chaumontelle.  73.  Carmelite.  74. 
The  union  pear.  75.  The  aurate.  76.  The  fine 
present;  it  is  also  called  St.  Sampson  77.  Le 
rousselet  de  Reims.  78.  The  summer  thorn  pear. 
79  The  egg  pear;  so  called  from  the  figure  of  its 
fruit,  which  is  shaped  like  an  egg.  80.  The  orange 
tulip  pear.  81.  La  mansuette.  82.  The  German 
muscat.  83.  The  Holland  burgamot.  84.  The  pear 
of  Naples.  Miller. 

They  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I 
were  as  crest  fallen  as  a  dried  pear.  Shaksp. 

August  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  man,  of  a 
cholerick  aspect,  upon  his  arm  a  basket  of  pears, 
plums,  and  apples.  Peacham. 

The  juicy  pear 
Lies  in  a  soft  profusion  scatter'd  round.     Thomson. 
Pearch,  pertsh.  n.  s.  [pertica,  Lat.]  See 
Perch. 

1.  A  long  pole  for  various  uses. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish. 

Pearch-stone,  pertsh'stone.  n.  s.  [from 
pearch  and  stone.]  A  sort  of  stone. 

PEARL,  perl.234  n.  s.  [perle,  Fr.  perla, 
Span,  supposed  by  SaOuasius  to  come 
from  spht-Tula,  Latin.] 

1.  Pearls,  though  esteemed  of  the  number 
of  jems  by  our  jewellers,  are  but  a  dis- 
temper in  the  creature  that  produces 
them:  the  fish  in  which  pearls  are  most 
frequently  found  is  the  East  Indian 
berbes  or  pearl  oyster:  others  are  found 
to  produce  pearls;  as  the  common  oys- 
ter, the  muscle,  and  various  other  kinds; 
but  the  Indian  pearls  are  superior  to  all: 
some  pearls  have  been  known  of  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg;  as  they  increase  in 
size,  they  are  less  frequent  and  more 
valued:  the  true  shape  of  the  pearl  is  a 
perfect  round;  but  some  of  a  consider- 
able size  are  of  the  shape  of  a  pear,  and 
serve  for  ear-rings.  Hill. 

A  pearl  julep  was  made  of  a  distilled  milk. 

Wiseman. 
Flow'rs  purfled,  blue  and  white, 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 

Shakspeare . 

Cataracts  pearZ-coloured,  and  those  of  the  colour 

of  burnished  iron,  are  esteemed  proper  to  endure 

the  needle.  iiharp. 

2.  [Poetically;]  Any  thing  round  and  clear, 
as  a  drop. 
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.  s.    Plants. 
Ainsworth. 


Dropping  liquid  pearl, 
Before  the  cruel  queen,  the  lady  and  the  girl 
Upon  their  tender  kness  begg'd  mercy.      Drayton. 

Pearl,  perl.  n.  s.  [albugo,  Lat.]  A  white 
speck  or  film  growing  on  the  eye. 

Ainsworth. 

Pea'rled,    peiTd.359    adj.    [from  pearl.'] 
Adorned  or  set  with  pearls. 

The  water  nymphs 
Held  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in, 
Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Nereus'  hall.  Milton. 

Pea'-rleved,    peri'ide.    adj.    [pearl   and 
eye.']  Having  a  speck  in  the  eye 

Pea'rlgrass,  perl'gras. 
Pea'rlplant,  petTplant 
Pea'rlwort,  perl'wurt. 
Pea'rlv,  pSrl'e,  adj.  [from  pearl.] 

1.  Abounding    with    pearls;    containing 
pearls. 

Some  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nutriment.  Milton. 

2.  Resembling  pearls. 

Which  when  she  heard,  full  pearly  floods 
I  in  her  eyes  might  ^  iew.  Drayton. 

'Tis  sweet  the  blushing  morn  to  view, 
And  plains  adorn'd  with  pearly  dew.  Dryden. 

For  what  the  day  devours,  the  nightly  dew 
Shall  to  the  morn  in  pearly  drops  renew.     Dryden. 
Another  was  invested  with  a  pearly  shell,  having 
the  sutures  finely  displayed  upon  its  surface. 

Woodward. 
Pearmai'n,  pare-mane'.  n.  s.  An  apple. 
Pear  main  is  an  excellent  and  well  known  fruit. 

Mortimer. 
Pea'rtree,   pare'tree.    n.   s.    [fiear  and 
tree.]     The  tree  that  bears  pears. 

The  pearlree  criticks  will  have  to  borrow  his  name 
of  fl-ug,  fire.  Bacon. 

PEA'S  ANT,  pez'zant.88  234  n.  s.  [paisant, 
French.]  '\  hind;  one  whose  business  is 
rural  labour. 

Heholdeth  himself  a  gentleman,  and  scorneth  to 
work,  which,  he  saith,  is  the  life  of  a  peasant  or 
churl.  Spenser. 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart,  than  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 

Shaksp. 

The  poor  peasants  in  the  Alpine  countries,  di- 
vertised  themselves  in  the  fields,  and  after  their 
labour,  would  be  lively  and  brisk  Brown. 

'Tis  difficult  for  us,  who  are  bred  up  with  the 
same  infirmities  about  us  with  which  we  were  born, 
to  raise  our  thoughts  and  imaginations  to  those  in- 
tellectual perfections  that  attended  our  nature  m 
the  time  of  innocence,  as  it  is  for  a  peasant  bred 
up  in  the  obscurites  of  a  cottage,  to  fancy  in  his 
mind  the  unseen  splendours  of  a  court.  South. 

The  citizens  bring  two  thousand  men,  with  which 
they  could  make  head  against  twelve  thousand  pea- 
sants. Addison. 

Pea'santry,  pez'zant-re.  n.  s.  Peasants; 
rusticks;  country  people. 

How  many  then  shall  cover,  that  stand  bare? 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour?  how  much  honour 
Pickt  from  the  chaff?  Shaksp. 

The  peasantry  in  France  under  a  much  heavier 
pressure  of  want  and  poverty  than  the  day-labour- 
ers of  England  of  the  reformed  religion,  understood 
it  much  better  than  those  of  a  higher  condition 
among  us.  Locke. 

Pea'sood,  pes'kod.sls )     n.    s.    \jiea,  cod 

Pea'shell,  pe'shel.     $    ar>d  shell.]    The 

husk  that  contains  peas. 

Thou  art  a  sheal'd  peascod.  Shaksp. 

I  saw  a  green  caterpillar  as  big  as  a  small  peascod. 

Walton. 
As  peascods  once  I  pluck'd,  I  chane'd  to  see 
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One  that  was  closely  fill'd  with  three  times  three, 
I  o'er  die  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid.  Gay. 

1>ease,  peze.  n.  s.  [Pea.  when  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  single  body,  makes  peas; 
but  when  spoken  of  collectively,  as  food 
or  a  species,  it  is  called  pease,  ancient- 
ly, pcason;  pipa,  Saxon;  pois,  French; 
/uso,  Italian;  pisum,  Latin.]  Food  of 
peas. 

Sowe  peason  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the  moon: 
Who  sotveth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soone. 

Tusser. 

Pease,  deprived  of  any  aromatic  parts,  are  mild 

and  demulcent;  but,  being  full  of  aerial  particles, 

are  flatulent.  rfrbuthnot. 

Peat,  pete.  n.  s.  A  species  of  turf  used 

for  fire. 

Turf  and  peal,  and  cowsheards  are  cheap  fuels 
and  last  long.  Bacon. 

Carew,  in  his  survey  of  Cornwall,  mentions  nuts 
found  in  peat-earth  two  miles  east  of  St.  Michael's 
mount.  Woodward. 

Peat,  pete.  n.  s.  [from  petit,  French.]  A 
little  fondling;  a  darling;  a  dear  play- 
thing.    It  is  now  commonly  called  /iet. 

A  pretty  peat!  it  is  best  put  finger  in  the  eye, 
An  she  knew  why.  Shaksp. 

A  citizen  and  his  wife 
Both  riding  on  one  horse,  upon  the  way 
I  overtook;  the  wench  a  pretty  peal. 
PE'BBLE,  peb'bl.*04 
PE'BBLESTONE,  peb'bl-stone 
bolr-tana,   Saxon.]     A    stone 
from  flints,  being  not  in  layers,  but  in 
one  homogeneous  mass,  though  some- 
times of  many   colours.     Popularly    a 
small  stone. 

Through  the  midst  of  it  ran  a  sweet  brook,  which 
did  both  hold  the  eye  open  with  her  azure  streams, 
and  yet  seek  to  close  the  eye  with  the  purling  noise 
it  made  upon  the  pebble-stones  it  ran  over.     Sidney. 

The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Glo'ster's  men, 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 
Have  fill  'd  their  pockets  full  of  pebblestones. 

Shaksp. 
Suddenly  a  file  of  boys  delivered  such  a  shower 
of  pebbles  loose  shot,  that  I  was  fain  to  draw  mine 
honour  in.  Shakspeare. 

You  may  see  pebbles  gathered  together,  and  a 
crust  of  cement  between  them,  as  hard  as  the  peb- 
bles. Bacon. 

Collecting  toys 
As  children  gath'ring  pebbles  on  the  shore.   Milton. 
Winds  murmur'd  through  the  leaves  your  long 
delay; 
And  fountains  o'er  the  pebbles  chid  your  stay. 

Dryden. 
Another  body,  that  hath  only  the  resemblance  of 
an  ordinary  pebble,  shall  yield  a  metallic  and  valu- 
able matter.  Woodward. 
Pf/bble-crystal,  p£b-bl-kris'tai.  n.  s. 
The  crystal,  in  form  of  nodules,  is  found  lodged 
in  the  earthy  strata  left  in  a  train  by  the  water  de- 
parting at  the  conclusion  of  the  deluge:  this  sort, 
called  by  the  lapidaries  pebble-crystal,  is  in  shape 
irregular.  Woodward. 

Pf.'bbled,  peb'bl'd.3*9  adj  [from  pebble.'] 

Sprinkled  or  abounding  with  pebbles. 

This  bank  fair  spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore. 

Thomson. 
Pe'bbly,  peb'ble.  adj.  [from  pebble.']  Fuil 
of  pebbles. 

Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands, 

The  pebbly  gravel  next.  Thomson. 

Peccahi  lity,  pfik-ka-bil'e-te.  n   >y.  [t'lom 

peccabb .]  State  of  being  subject  to  sin. 

Where  the  common   peccability  of  mankind    is 

ur^cd  to  induce  commiseration  towards  the  offend- 

i;  if  this  be  of  force  in  sin,  where  the  concurrence 
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of  the  will  renders  the  person  more  inexcusable,  it 
will  surely  hold  much  more  in  bare  crrour  which  is 
purely  involuntary.  Decay  of  Piety. 

PE'CCABLE,  pek'ka-bl.4n*  adj.  [from 
/iecco,  Latin.]     Liable  to  sin. 

Peccadi'llo,  pek-ka-dil'lo.  n.  s.  [Span. 
peccadille,  Fr.]  A  petty  fault;  a  slight 
crime;  a  venial  offence. 

He  means  those  little  vices,  which  we  call  follies 
and  the  defects  of  the  human  understanding,  or  at 
most  the  peccadillos  of  life,  rather  than  the  tragical 
vices  to  which  men  are  hurried  by  their  unruly 
passions.  Dryden. 

'1  is  low  ebb  with  his  accusers,  when  such  pecca- 
dillos as  these  are  put  in  to  swell  the  charge. 

Jitterbury. 

Pe'ccancy,  pek'kan-se.  n.  s.  [from  pec- 
cant.]    Bad  quality. 

Apply  refrigerants  without  any  preceding  evacu- 
ation, because  the  disease  took  its  original  merely 
from  the  disaffection  of  the  part,  and  not  from  the 
peccancy  of  the  humours.  Wiseman. 

PE'CCANT,  pek'kant.88  adj.  [peccant, 
Fr.  peccans,  Lat.] 

1 .  Guilty;  criminal. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw.    Milton. 
That  such  a  peccant  creature  should  disapprove  and 
repent  of  every  violation  of  the  rules  of  just  and 
honest,  this  right  reason  could  not  but  infer.    South. 

2.  Ill  disposed;  corrupt;  bad;  offensive  to 
the  body;  injurious  to  health.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  medical  writers. 

With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound, 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound. 

Dryden. 
Such  as  have  the  bile  peccant  or  deficient  are  re- 
lieved by  bitters,  which  are  a  sort  of  subsidiary  gall. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  Wrong;  bad;  deficient;  unformal. 

Nor  is  the  party  cited  bound  to  appear,  if  the  ci- 
tation be  peccant  in  form  or  matter.  Jlyliffe. 

Peck,  pek.  n.  s.  [from  pocca,  or  perhaps 
from  pac,  a  vessel.   Skinner.] 

1 .  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel. 

Burn  our  vessels,  like  a  new 
Seal'd  peck  or  bushel,  for  being  true.        Hudibras. 
To  every  hill  of  ashes,  some  put  a  peck  of  un- 
slaeked  lime,  which  they  cover  with  the  ashes  till 
rain  slacks  the  lime,  and  then  they  spread  them. 

Men-timer. 
He  drove  about  his  turnips  in  a  cartp 
And  fio.n  the  same  machine  sold  pecks  of  pease. 

King. 

2.  Proverbially.  [In  low  language.]  A 
great  deal. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck; 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  just 
About  our  young  colt's  neck.  Suckling. 

To  PECK,  p£k.  v.  a.  [becquer,  French; 
picken,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  strike  with  the  beak  as  a  bird. 

2.  To  pick  up  food  with  the  beak. 

She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride, 
She,  when  he  walk'd,  went  pecking  by  his  side. 

Dryden. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  surprising,  than  to  con- 
sider Cicero  observing,  with  a  religious  attention, 
after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  grains 
of  corn  thrown  them?  Mdison. 

3.  To  strike  with  any  pointed  instrument. 

With  a  pick-ax  of  iron  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
sharpen'd  at  the.  one  end  to  peck,  and  flat-headed  at 
the  other  to  drive  little  iron  wedges  to  cleave  rocks 

Carets 

4.  To  strike;  to  make  blows. 
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Two  contrary  factions,  both  inveterate  enemies 
of  our  church,  which  they  are  perpetually  pecking 
and  striking  at  with  the  same  malice.  South. 

They  will  make  head  against  a  common  enemy, 
whereas  mankind  lie  pecking  at  one  another,  till 
they  are  torn  to  pieces.  VEstrange. 

5.  The  following  passage  is  perhaps  more 
properly  written  to  pick,  to  throw. 

Get  up  o'  th'  rail,  I'll  peck  you  o'er  the  pales  else 

Shal.  sp 

Pe'cker,  pek'kur.98  n.  s.  [from  fie ck.] 

1.  One  that  pecks. 

2.  A  kind  of  bird:  as,  the  wood  pecker. 

The  titmouse  and  the  peckers  hungry  brood, 
And  Progue  with  her  bosom  stain'd  in  blood. 

Dryden. 

Pe'ckled,   p^k'kl'd.369    adj.    [corrupted 

from    speckled.]     Spotted;  varied  with 

spots. 

Some  are  peckled,  some  greenish.  Walton. 

Pecti'nal,  pek'tin-al.  n.  s.  [from  pecten, 

Latin;  a  comb.] 

There  are  other  fishes,  whose  eyes  regard  the 
heavens,  as  plain  and  cartilaginous  fishes,  as  pecti- 
nals,  or  such  as  have  their  bones  made  laterally 
like  a  comb.  Brown. 

Pe'ctinated,  p£k'tin-a-t£d.  adj.  [from 
pecten.]  Standing  from  each  other  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

To  sit  cross-legg'd  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated, 
is  accounted  bad.  Brmcn. 

Pectina'tion,  p£k-te-na'shun.  n.  s.  The 
state  of  being  pectinated. 

The  complication  or  pectination  of  the  fingers 
was  an  hieroglyphic  of  impediment.  Brown. 

Pe'ctoral,  pek'tur-al.657  adj.  [from  pec- 
toralis,  Lat.]     Belonging  to  the  breast. 
Being  troubled  with  a  cough,  pectorals  were  pre- 
scribed, and  he  was  thereby  relieved.        Wiseman. 

Pe'ctoral,  pek'tur-al.88  n.   s.  [fiectorale, 
Latin;  pectoral,   French.]      A    breast- 
plate. 
Pe'culate,  pek'ku-Iate.  >  n.  s.  [pe- 

Pecula'tion,  pek-ku-lashun.  $  culatus, 
Latin;  peculat,  French.]  Robbery  of  the 
publick;  theft  of  publick  money. 

Peculator,  pek'ku-la-tur.521  n.  s.  [pecu- 
lator, Lat.]     Robber  oi  the  publick. 

PECULIAR,  pe-ku'le-iir.88  adj.  [peculi- 
aris,  from  peculium,  Lat-  pecicle,  Fr.] 

1.  Appropriate:  belonging  to  any  one  with 
exclusion  of  others. 

I  agree  with  sir  William  Temple,  that  the  word 
humour  is  peculiar  to  our  English  tongue;  but  not 
that  the  thing  itself  is  peculiar  to  the  English,  be- 
cause the  contrary  may  be  found  in  many  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French  productions.  Swift. 

2.  Not  common  to  other  things. 
The  only  sacred  hymns  they  are  that  rhristianity 

hath  peculiar  unto  itself,  the  other  being  songs  too 
of  praise  and  of  thanksgiving,  but  songs  wherewith 
as  we  serve  God,  so  the  Jews  likewise.        Hooker. 

3.  Particular;  single.  To  join  most  with 
peculiar,  though  found  in  Dryden,  is 
improper. 

One  peculiar  nation  to  select 
From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invok'd.    Milton. 

Space  and  duration  being  ideas  that  have  some- 
thing very  abstruse  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  the 
comparing  them  one  with  another  muy  he  of  use 
for  their  illustration.  Locke. 

I  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke  the  v. 
My  fate  is  Juno's  m  re.  Dryden. 

Pf.cu'liar,  pe-Wle-ur.  ?i.  s. 

The  properly;  the  exclusive  property. 
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By  tincture  or  reflection,  they  augment 
Their  small  peculiar.  Milton. 

Revenge  is  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  heaven, 
that  no  consideration  whatever  can  impower  even 
the  best  men  to  assume  the  execution  of  it.    South. 
2.  Something  abscinded  from  the  ordina- 
ry jurisdiction. 

Certain  peculiars  there  are,  some  appertaining  to 
the  dignities  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Exon. 

Carew. 

Some  peculiars  exempt  from  the    jurisdiction  of 

the  bishops.  Lesley. 

Peculiarity,  pe-ku-le-ar'e-te.  n.s.  [from 

fieculiar.]       Particularity;     something 

found  only  in  one. 

If  an  author  possessed  any  distinguishing  marks 
of  style  or  peculiarity  of  thinking,  there  would  re- 
main in  his  least  successful  writings  some  few  tokens 
whereby  to  discover  him.  Swift. 

Peculiarly,  pe-ku'le-ur-le.  adv.  [from 

fieculiar.'] 

1.  Particularly;  singly. 

That  is  peculiarly  the  effect  of  the  sun's  variation. 

Woodward. 

2.  In  a  manner  not  common  to  others. 

Thus  Tivy  boasts  this  beast  peculiarly  her  own. 

Drayton. 

When  his  danger  encreased,  he  then  thought  fit 

to  pray  peculiarly  for  him.  Fell. 

Pecu'niary,  pe-ku'ne-ur-e.  adj.  [fiecu- 
niarius,  from  fiecunia,  Latin;  fiecuniaire, 
French.] 

1.  Relating  to  money. 

Their  impostures  delude  not  only  unto  pecuniary 
defraudations,  but  the  irreparable  deceit  of  death. 

Brovm. 

2.  Consisting  of  money. 

Pain  of  infamy  is  a  severer  punishment  upon  in- 
genuous natures  than  a  pecuniary  mulct.        Bacon. 
The  injured  person  might  take  a  ptcuniary  mulct 
by  way  of  atonement.  Broome. 

Ped,  ped.  n.  s.  [commonly  pronounced 
fiad.] 

1.  A  small  packsaddle.  A  fied  is  much 
shorter  than  a  pannel,  and  is  raised  be- 
fore and  behind,  and  serves  for  small 
burdens. 

A  pannel  and  wanty,  packsaddle  and  ped.  Tusser. 

2.  A  basket;  a  hamper. 

A  hask  is  a  wicker  ped,  wherein  they  use  to  car- 
ry fish.  Spenser. 
Pedago'gical,   ped-da-godje'e-kal.    adj. 
[from  fiedagogue.]     Suiting  or  belong- 
ing to  a  schoolmaster. 

PE'DAGOGUE,  ped'da-g6g.33*  n.  s, 
[fiedagogus,  Latin;  ?r«*<J«y<yyo$,  *<*,}$  and 
«y«.]  One  who  teaches  boys;  a  school- 
master; a  pedant. 

Few  pedagogues  but  curse  the  barren  chair, 
Like  him  who  hang'd  himself  for  mere  despair 
And  poverty.  Dryden. 

To  Pe'dagogue,  ped'da-gog.  v.  a.  [tt«<- 
$ccya,yea,  from  the  noun.]  To  teach 
with  superciliousness. 

This  may  confine  their  younger  stiles, 
Whom  Dryden  pedagogues  at  Will's: 
But  never  could  be  meant  to  tie 
Authentick  wits  like  yon  and  1.  Prior. 

Pe'dagogy,  ped'da-gog-ge. '«.  *.  [7rxi^x- 
ywytu.]     Preparatory  discipline. 

The  old  sabbath  appertained  to  the  pedagogy 
and  rudiments  of  the  law;  and  therefore  when  the 
great  master  came  and  fulfilled  all  that  was  pre- 
figured by  it,  it  then  ceased.  White. 
In  time  the  reasoning  of  men  ripening  to  such  a 
pitch,  as  to  be  above  the  pedagogy  of  Moses's  rod 


and  the  discipline  of  types,  God  thought  fit  to  dis- 
play the  substance  without  the  shadow.  South. 

Pe'dal,  pe'dal.  adj.  [fiedalis,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  a  foot.  Diet. 

Pe'dals,  ped'dals,  or  pe'dals.**3  n.  s.  [fie- 
dalis,  Lat.  fiedales,  French.]  The  large 
pipes  of  an  organ;  so  called  because 
played  upon  and  stopt  with  the  foot.  Diet. 

Peda'neous,  pe-da'ne-us.  adj.  \fiedaneus, 
Lat.]  Going  on  foot.  Diet. 

PE'D  ANT,  ped'dant.88  n.  s.  [fiedant,  Fr.] 

1.  A  schoolmaster. 

A  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i'  th'  church. 

Shakspeare. 
The  boy  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down 
To  his  proud  pedant,  or  declin'd  a  noun.      Dryden. 

2.  A  man  vain  of  low  knowledge;  a  man 
awkwardly  ostentatious  of  his  literature. 

The  pedant  can  hear  nothing  but  in  favour  of  the 
conceits  he  is  amorous  of.  Glanville. 

The  preface  has  so  much  of  the  pedant,  and  so 
little  of  the  conversation  of  men  in  it,  that  I  shall 
pass  it  over.  Addison. 

In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight, 
The  pedant  gets  a  mistress  by  't.  Swift. 

Pursuit  of  fame  with  pedants  fills  our  schools, 
And  into  coxcombs  burnishes  our  fools.         young-. 
Peda'ntical,  pe-dan'te-ka.1.  >       ..    p.   _ 
Peda'ntick,  pe-dan'tik.  > 

dantesque,    Fr.    from  fiedant.~\     Awk- 
wardly ostentatious  of  learning. 

Mr.  Cheeke  had  eloquence  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues;  but  for  other  sufficiencies  pedantick 
enough.  Hayward. 

When  we  see  any  thing  in  an  old  satyrist  that 
looks  forced  and  pedantick,  we  ought  to  consider 
how  it  appeared  in  the  time  the  poet  writ.  Addison. 

The  obscurity  is  brought  over  them  by  ignorance 
and  age,  made  yet  more  obscure  by  their  pedantical 
elucidators.  Felton. 

A  spirit  of  contradiction  is  so  pedantick  and  hate- 
ful, that  a  man  should  watch  against  every  instance 
of  it.  Watts. 

We  now  believe  the  Copernican  system,  yet  we 
shall  still  use  the  popular  terms  of  sun-rise  and  sun- 
set, and  not  introduce  a  new  pedantick  description 
of  them  from  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Bentley. 

Peda'ntically,  pe-dan'te-kal-e.  adv. 
[from  fiedantical.]  With  awkward  os- 
tentation of  literature. 

The  earl  of  Roscommon  has  excellently  rendered 
it;  too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedantically;  'tis  a  faith 
like  that  which  proceeds  from  superstition.  Dryden. 

Pe'dantry,  ped'dan-tre.  n.  s.  [fiedanterie, 
Fr.]  Awkward  ostentation  of  needless 
learning. 

'Tis  a  practice  that  savours  much  of  pedantry,  a 
reserve  of  puerility  we  have  not  shaken  off*  from 
school.  Brown. 

Horace  has  enticed  me  into  this  pedantry  of  quo- 
tation. Cowley. 
Make  us  believe  it,  if  you  can:  it  is  in  Latin,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  pedantry  of  a  quotation,  non 
persuadebis,  etiamsi  persttaseris.                    Addison. 
From  the  universities  the  young  nobility  are  sent 
for  fear  of  contracting  any  airs  of  pedantry  by  a  col- 
lege education.  Sioift. 
To  Pe'ddle,  p&d'dl.  v.  n.    To  be  busy 
about  trifles.    Ainsnv.    It  is  commonly 
written  fiiddle;  as,  what  fiiddling  work 
is  here. 
Pe'ddling,  ped'dl-ing.  adj.    Petty-deal- 
ing; trifling;  unimportant. 

So  slight  a  pleasure  I  may  part  with,  and  find  no 

miss;  this  peddling  profit  I  may  resign,  and  'twill 

be  no  breach  in  my  estate.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Pedere'ro,   ped-er-re'ro.   n.  s.  [fiedrero, 

Spanish,  irom  fiiedre,  a  stone  with  which 


they  charged  it.]  A  small  cannon  ma- 
naged by  a  swivel.  It  is  frequently 
written  fiaterero. 
Pe'destal,  ped'des-tal.  n.  s.  [fiiedestal, 
Fr.]  The  lower  member  of  a  pillar;  the 
basis  of  a  statue. 

The  poet  bawls, 
And  shakes  the  statues  and  the  pedestals.     Dryden.. 

In  the  center  of  it  was  a  grim  idol ;  the  forepart 
of  the  pedestal  was  curiously  embossed  with  a  tri- 
umph. Addison. 

So  stiff,  so  mute!  some  statue  you  would  swear 
Stept  from  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air.  Pope. 

Pede'strious,  pe-deVtre-tis.  adj.  [pedes- 
tris,  Lat.]  Not  winged;  going  on  foot. 

Men  conceive  they  never  lie  down,  and  enjoy  not 
the  position  of  rest,  ordained  unto  all  pedestrious 
animals.  Brown. 

Pe'dicle,  ped'de-kl.406  n.  s.  [from  pedis, 
Latin;  pedicule,  French.]  The  footstalk; 
that  by  which  a  leaf  or  fruit  is  fixed  to 
the  tree. 

The  cause  of  the  holding  green,  is  the  close  and 
compact  substance  of  their  leaves  and  pedicles. 

Bacon. 

Pedi'cular,  pe-dik'ku-lar.  adj.  [pedicu- 
laris,  Lat.  pediculaire,  Fr.]  Having  the 
phthiriasis  or  lousy  distemper.    Ainstv. 

Pe'digree,  ped'de-gre.  n.  s.  [per  and  de- 
gre,  Skinner.]  Genealogy;  lineage;  ac- 
count of  descent. 

I  am  no  herald  to  enquire  of  men's  pedigrees,  it 
sufficeth  me  if  I  know  their  virtues.  Sidney. 

You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years,  a  silly  time.    Shaksp. 

Alterations  of  sirnames,  which  in  former  ages 
have  been  very  common,  have  obscured  the  truth 
of  our  pedigrees,  that  it  will  be  no  little  labour  to 
deduce  many  of  them.  Camden. 

To  the  old  heroes  hence  was  giv'n 
A  pedigree  which  reach'd  to  heav'n.  Waller. 

The  Jews  preserv'd  the  pedigrees  of  their  several 
tribes,  with  a  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  any 
other  nation.  Alterbury. 

Pedi'ment,  ped'de-ment.  n.  s.  [pedis, 
Lat.]  In  architecture,  an  ornament  that 
crowns  the  ordonances,  finishes  the 
fronts  of  buildings,  and  serves  as  a  de- 
coration over  gates,  windows,  and 
niches:  it  is  ordinarily  of  a  triangular 
form,  but  sometimes  makes  the  arch  of 
a  circle.  Diet. 

PE'DLER,  ped'lur.  n.  s.  [a  petty  dealer; 
a  contraction  produced  by  frequent  use.] 
One  who  travels  the  country  with  small 
commodities. 

All  as  a  poor  pedlar  he  did  wend, 
Bearing  a  trusse  of  trifles  at  his  backe; 
As  bells  and  babies  and  glasses  in  his  packe. 

Spenser. 

If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler  at  the  door,  you 
would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor  and  pipe. 

Shakspeare. 

He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes  and  wassals,  meetings,  markets,  fairs. 

Shakspeare. 

Had  sly  Ulysses  at  the  sack 
Of  Troy  brought  thee  his  pedler's  pack.   Cleaveland. 

A  narrow  education  may  beget  among  some  of 
the  clergy  in  possession  such  contempt  for  all  inno- 
vators, as  merchants  have  for  pedlers.  Swift. 

Atlas  was  so  exceeding  strong, 
He  bore  the  skies  upon  his  back, 
Just  as  a  pedler  does  his  pack.  Swift. 

Pe'dlery,  ped'lur-e.98  adj.  [from  pedler.] 
Wares  sold  by  pedlers. 
The  sufferings  of  those  of  my  rank  are  trifles  in 
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comparison  of  what  all  those  are  who  travel  with 

fish,  poultry,  pedlery  ware  to  sell.  Swift. 

Pedoba'ptism,  ped-d6-bap'tizm.630  n.  s. 

r*-*«Jo«  and  /3<*?rr<sY«e.]    Infant  baptism. 

L  Diet. 

Pedoba'ptist,  ped-d6-bap'tlst.  n.  s.  \jrcti- 

<T©>-  and  punnm.}    One  that  holds  or 

practises  infant  baptism. 
To  Peel,  peel.2*6  v.  a.  [peler,  Fr.  from 

pellis,  Lat.] 

1.  To  decorticate;  to  flay. 

The  skilful  shepherd  pe.eVd  me  certain  wands, 
And  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes.  Shaksp. 

2.  [from  pillcr,  Fr.  to  rob.]  To  plunder. 
According  to  analogy  this  should  be 
written  pill. 

Who  once  just  and  temp'ratc  conquer'd  well, 
But  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke, 
Peeling  their  provinces,  exhausted  all 
But  lust  and  rapine.  Milton. 

Lord-like  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  pow'r, 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour; 
These,  traitor,  are  thy  talents.  Dryden. 

PEEL,  peel.  n.  s.  [pellis,  Latin;  pelure, 
French.J  The  skin  or  thin  rind  of  any 
thing. 

Peel,  peel.  n.  s.  [paelie,  Fr.]  A  broad 
thin  board  with  a  long  handle,  used  by 
bakers  to  put  their  bread  in  and  out  of 
the  oven. 

Pee'ler,  peel'ur.98  n.  «.  [from  peel.~] 

1.  One  who  strips  or  flays. 

2.  A  robber;  a  plunderer. 

Yet  otes  with  her  sucking  a  peeler  is  found, 
Both  ill  to  the  maister  and  worse  to  some  ground. 

Timer. 
As  'tis  a  peeler  of  land,  sow  it  upon  lands  that  are 
rank.  Mortimer. 

To  PEEP,  peep.**5  „,  «.  [This  word  has 
no  etymology,  except  that  of  Skinner, 
who  derives  it  from  ophesscn,  Dutch,  to 
lift  up;  and  of  Casaubo?i,  who  derives  it 
from  oiri7rtvTi)p,  a  spy;  perhaps  it  may 
come  from  pip,  pipio,  Latin,  to  cry  as 
young  birds:   when  the   chickens  first 
broke  the  shell  and  cried,   they  were 
said  to  begin  to  pip  or  peep;  and  the 
word  that  expressed  the  act  of  crying, 
was  by  mistake  applied  to  the  act  of 
"  appearing  that  was  at  the  same  time: 
this  is  offered  till  something  better  may 
be  found.] 
I.  To  make  the  first  appearance. 
She  her  gay  painted  plumes  disordered, 
Seeing  at  last  herself  from  danger  rid, 
Peeps  forth  and  soon  renews  her  native  pride. 

Spenser. 
Your  youth 
And   the    true   blood,    which   peeps   forth  fairly 

through  it, 
Do  plainly  gite  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd. 
_,     .     .      ,  _  Shakspeare. 

England  and  France  might  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice;  for  from  this  league 
Peep  d  harms  that  menae'd  him.  Sliakspeare. 

1  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him.  Sliakspeare 

J  he  tun  rous  maiden-blossoms  on  each  bough 
Peept  forth  from  their  first  blushes;  so  that  now 
A  thousand  ruddy  hopes  smil'd  in  each  bud, 
And  flatter'd  every  greedy  eye  that  stood.  Crashaw. 
V\ith  words  not  her's,  and  more  than   human 
sound, 
She  mal.es   th'   obedient  ghosts   peep    trembling 
through  the  ground.  Roscommon. 
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Earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  visage  rears, 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  upper  grounds.  Dryd. 

Fair  as  the  face  of  nature  did  appear, 
When  flowers  first  peeped,  and  trees  did  blossoms 

bear, 
And  winter  had  not  yet  deform'd  th'  inverted  year. 

Dryden. 
Printing  and  letters  had  just  peeped  abroad  in  the 
world;  and  the  restorers  of  learning  wrote  very  ea- 
gerly against  one  another.  Mterbury. 
Though  but  the  very  white  end  of  the  sprout  peep 
out  in  the  outward  part  of  the  couch,  break  it  open, 
you  will  find  the  sprout  of  a  greater  largeness. 

Mortwier's  Husbandry. 
So  pleas'd  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last; 
But  those  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way, 
Ta'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wand'ring  eyes, 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.     Pope. 

Most  souls  but  peep  out  once  an  age, 
Dull  sullen  pris'ners  in  the  body's  cage.  Pope. 

2.  To  look  slily,  closely,  or  curiously;  to 
look  through  any  crevice. 
Who  is  the  same,  which  at  my  window  peeps. 

Spenser. 
Come  thick  night! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes; 
Nor  heav'n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry  hold.  Shakspeare. 

Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time; 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper.         Shaksp. 
A  fool  will  peep  in  at  the  door.        Ecclesiastic  us. 
The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  play'd, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
Like  lattice-windows  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye.         Cleaveland. 

All  doors  are  shut,  no  servant  peeps  abroad, 
While  others  outward  went  on  quick  dispatch. 

Dryden. 
The  daring  flames  peept  in,  and  saw  from  far 
The  awful  beauties  of  the  sacred  quire; 

But  since  it  was  prophan'd  by  civil  war, 
Heav'n  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  purg'd  by  fire. 

Dryden. 
From  each  tree 
The  feather'd  people  look  down  to  peep  on  me. 

Dryden. 
These  remote  and  vast  bodies  were  formed  not 
merely  to  be  peept  at  through  an  optick  glass. 

Bentley's  Sermons. 
0  my  muse,  just  distance  keep; 
Thou  art  a  maid,  and  must  not  peep.  Prior. 

In  vain  his  liltle  children  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire. 

Thomson. 
Peep,  peep.  n.  s. 

1.  First  appearance;  as,  at  the  fieefi  and 
first  break  of  day. 

2.  A  sly  look. 

Would  not  one  think,  the  almanack-maker  was 
crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  t'other  peep  at  the 
stars?  Swift. 

Pee'per,  peep'ur.93  n.  s.  A  young  chick- 
en just  breaking  the  shell. 

Dishes  I  chuse,  though  little,  yet  genteel; 
Snails  the  first  course,  and  peepers  crown  the  meal 

Bramst. 
Pee'phole,  peep'hole.  }  n.s.[fie<fi 

Pee'pinghole,  peep'ing-hole.  }  andAo/e\] 
Hole  through  which  one  may  look  with- 
out being  discovered. 

The  fox  spied  him  through  a  peepinghole  he  had 
found  out  to  see  what  news.  VEstrange. 

By  the  peepholes  in  his  crest, 
Is  it  not  virtually  confest, 
That  there  his  eyes  took  distant  aim  ?  Prior. 

I'ELR,  pt-er.2*0  n  s.  \_fiair,  French.] 
.  Equal;  one  of  the  same  rank. 
His  peers  upon  this  evidence 
HaTe  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.       Shaksp. 

Qq2 
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Amongst  a  man's  peers,  a  man  shall  be  sure  oi 
familiarity:  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep 
state.  Bacon 

Oh!  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind! 
That  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  do'st  bear! 

That  thou  adom'st  him  with  so  bright  a  mind, 
Mak'st  him  a  king,  and  ev'n  an  angel's  peer. 

Davies 

2.  One  equal  in  excellence  or  endow- 
ments. 

All  these  did  wise  Ulysses  lead,  in  counscll  peer 
to  Jove.  Chapman 

In  song  he  never  had  his  peer, 
From  sweet  Cecilia  dawn  to  chanticleer.     Dryden 

3.  Companion;  fellow. 
He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  didsuipass.     Spenser- 
It  you  did  move  to  night, 

In  the  dances,  with  what  spight 
Of  your  peers  you  were  beheld, 
That  at  every  motion  swell'd.  Ben  Joiison. 

Who   bear  the  bows  were  knights  in   Arthur't> 
reign, 
Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Charlemagne 

Dryden . 

4.  A  nobleman  as  distinct  from  a  commo- 
ner: of  nobility  we  have  five  degrees, 
who  are  all  nevertheless  called  peers, 
because  their  essential  privileges  are 
the  same. 

I  see  thee  compast  with  thy  kingdom's  peers, 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds: 
Hail  king  of  Scotland!  Shakspeari . 

King  Henry's  peers  and  chief  nobility 
Destroy'd  themselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of  France. 

Shakspeare. 

Be  just  in  all  you  say,  and  all  you  do; 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me.  Dryden. 

To  Peer,  peer.  v.  n.  [by  contraction  from 
a/ifiear.] 

1.  To  come  just  in  sight. 

As  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour peereth  in  the  meanest  habit.       Shaksp. 

Yet  many  of  your  horsemen  peer, 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field.  Sliakspeare. 

Ev'n  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death 
I  spy  life  peering.  Shakspeare. 

See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown, 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  was. 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To  look  narrowly;  to  peep. 

Now  for  a  clod- like  hare  in  form  they  peer, 
Now  bolt  and  cudgel  squirrels  leap  do  move, 
Now  the  ambitious  lark  with  mirror  clear 
They  catch,  while  he,  fool!  to  himself  makes  love. 

Sidney 
Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansion  to  the  peering  day. 

Milton. 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads, 
And  every  objeet  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures.  Shakspeare. 

Pee'rage,  peer'idje.90  n.  s.  [/wire,  Fr. 
from  fieer."] 

1.  The  dignity  of  a  peer. 

His  friendships  he  to  few  confin'd; 
No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed; 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  wither'd  flower.  Swift. 

2.  The  body  of  peers. 

Not  only  the  penal  laws  are  in  force  against  pa- 
pists, and  "their  number  is  contemptible,  but  also  rue 
peerage  and  commons  are  excluded  from  parliament. 

Dryden. 

I'f.k'rdom,  peer'dum.11"5  n.  s.  [from/n    r.] 

Peerage.  .iinstoorth. 

Pee'rkss,  peer'es.  n.  s.  [female  of  /wer.'] 

The  lady  ot  a  peer;  a  worn',  icd. 

Statesmen  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks; 
Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box.  Pope. 


PEG 


PE  L 


PEL 


Pee'rless,  peer'les.  adj.  [from  fleer.']  Un- 
equalled; having  no  peer. 

I  bind, 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet, 
We  stand  up  peerless.  Shakspeare. 

Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  birth, 
Approves  her  fit  for  none,  but  for  a  king.      Shaksp. 

Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest;  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  queen,  unveil 'd  her  peerless  light.  Milton. 

Such  musick  worthiest  were  to  blaze 
The  feerless  light  of  her  immortal  praise, 
Whose  lustre  leads  us.  Milton. 

Her  dress,  her  shape,  her  matchless  grace, 
Were  all  observ'd,  as  well  as  heav'nly  face; 
With  such  a  peerless  majesty  she  stands, 
As  in  that  day  she  took  the  crown.  Dryden. 

Pee'rlessness,  peer'les-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

peerless.]  Universal  superiority. 
PEE'VISH,  pee'vish.246  adj.  [This  word 
Junius,  with  more  reason  than  he  com- 
monly discovers,  supposes  to  be  form- 
ed by  corruption  from  perverse;  Skin- 
ner rather  derives  it  from  beeish,  as  we 
say  waspish.] 

1.  Petulant;  waspish;  easily  offended;  ir- 
ritable; irascible;  soon  angry;  perverse; 
morose;  querulous;  full  of  expressions 
of  discontent;  hard  to  please. 

She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty.  Shaksp. 

If  thou  hast  the  metal  of  a  king, 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls.  Shaksp. 

Neither  will  itbe  satire  or  peevish  invective  to  af- 
firm, that  infidelity  and  vice  are  not  much  dimin- 
ished. Swift. 

2.  Expressing  discontent,  or  fretfulness. 

For  what  can  breed  more  peevish  incongruities, 
Than  man  to  yield  to  female  lamentations?  Sidney. 

I  will  not  presume 
To  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  king.   Shakspeare. 
Those  deserve  to  be  doubly  laugh'd  at,  that  are 
peevish  and  angry  for  nothing  to  no  purpose. 

VEstrange. 


Pee'vishly,  pee'vish-le.  adv.  [from  peev- 
ish.]   Angrily;  querulously;  morosely. 

He  was  so  peevishly  opinionative  and  proud,  that 
he  would  neither  ask  nor  hear  the  advice  of  any. 

Hayward. 

Pee'vishness,  pee'vish-n£s.  n.  s.  [from 
peevish.]  Irascibility;  querulousness; 
fretfulness;  perverseness. 

Some  miscarriages  in  government  might  escape 
through  the  peevishness  of  others;  envying  the  pub- 
lick  should  be  managed  without  them.  K.  Charles. 
It  will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as  childish 
peevishness,  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our 
knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improve  it.  Locke. 

You  may  find 
Nothing  but  acid  left  behind: 
From  passion  you  may  then  be  freed, 
When  peevishness  and  spleen  succeed.  Swift. 

Peg,  peg.  n.  s.  \_fl  gg h e,  Teutonick.] 
1.  A  piece   of  wood  driven  into  a  hole, 
which  does  the  office  of  an  iron  nail. 

Solid  bodies  foreshew  rain ;  as  boxes  and  pegs  of 
wood,  when  they  draw  and  wind  hard.  Bacon. 

The  teeth  are  about  thirty  in  each  jaw;  all  of 
them  claviculares  or  peg  teeth,  not  much  unlike  the 
tusks  of  a  mastiff  Grew. 

If  he  be  cholerick,  we  shall  treat  him  like  his 
little  friend,  and  hang  him  upon  a  peg-  till  he  comes 
to  himself.  Jiddison. 

The  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  building,  though 
they  are  but  little  valued  in  themselves,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  the  whole  frame  together. 

Addison. 


A  finer  petticoat  can  neither  make  you  richer, 
more  virtuous,  or  wise,  than  if  it  hung  upon  a  peg. 

Swift. 

2.  The  pins  of  an  instrument  on  which  the 
strings  are  strained. 

You  are  well  tun'd  now;  but  I'll  let  down 
The  pegs  that  make  this  musick.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  take  a  Peg  lower.  To  depress;  to 
sink:  perhaps  from  relaxing  the  cords 
of  musical  instruments. 

Remember  how  in  arms  and  politicks, 
We  still  have  worsted  all  your  holy  tricks, 
Trepann'd  your  party  with  intrigue, 
And  took  your  grandees  down  a  peg.         Hudibras. 

4.  The  nickname  of  Margaret. 

To  Peg,  peg.  v.  a.   To  fasten  with  a  peg. 
1  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou'st  howl'd  away  twelve  winters.      Shakspeare. 
Taking  the  shoots  of  the  past  spring,  and  pegging 
them  down  in  very  rich  earth,  by  that  time  twelve- 
month they  will  be  ready  to  remove.  Evelyn. 
Pelf,  pelf.  n.  s.  [in  low  Latin;  pelfra,  not 
known  whence  derived;  peuffe,  in  Nor- 
man, is  frippery .]  Money;  riches. 
The  thought  of  this  doth  pass  all  worldly  pelf. 

Sidney. 

Hardy  elf, 
Thou  darest  view  my  direful  countenance; 
1  read  thee  rash  and  heedless  of  thyself, 
To  trouble  my  still  seat  and  heaps  of  precious  pelf. 

Spenser. 

Of  traffick  or  return  she  never  laketh  care; 
Not  provident  oipelf,  as  many  islands  are.  Drayton. 

Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 
I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself. 

He  call'd  his  money  in; 
But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf 
Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf: 
He  put  it  out  again. 

To  the  poor  if  he  refus'd  his  pelf, 
He  us'd  them  full  as  kindly  as  himself. 

Pe'lican,  peTle-kan.88  n.  s.  \_pelica7ius, 
low  Latin;  pellican,  French.]  A  large 
bird. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  pelicans;  one  lives  upon 
the  water  and  feeds  upon  fish;  the  other  keeps  in 
deserts,  and  feeds  upon  serpents  and  other  reptiles: 
the  pelican  has  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  its  young, 
it  generally  places  its  nest  upon  a  craggy  rock:  the 
pelican  is  supposed  to  admit  its  young  to  suck  blood 
from  its  breast.  Calmet. 

Should  discarded  fathers 
Have  this  little  mercy  on  their  flesh; 
'Twas  this  flesh  begot  those  pelican  daughters. 

Shakspeare. 

The  pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  like  the 
slice  of  apothecaries. 

PE'LLET,  peliit.99 


Shakspeare. 

Dryden. 
Sivift. 


n.  s. 


Hakewill 

[from  pila,  Lat. 


pelote,  French.] 
.  A  little  ball. 

A  cube  or  pellet  of  yellow  wax  as  much  as  half 
the  spirit  of  wine,  burnt  only  eighty-seven  pulses. 

Bacon. 

That  which  is  sold  to  the  merchants  is  made  into 
little  pellets  and  sealed.  Sandys. 

I  dressed  with  little  pellets  of  lint.  Wiseman. 

.  A  bullet;  a  ball  to  be  shot. 

The  force  of  gunpowder  hath  been  ascribed  to 
rarefaction  of  the  earthy  substance  into  flame,  and 
so  followeth  a  dilatation;  and  therefore,  lest  two 
bodies  should  be  in  one  place,  there  must  needs  also 
follow  an  expulsion  of  the  pellet  or  blowing  up  of 
the  mine:  but  these  are  ignorant  speculations;  for 
flame,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  will  be  suffocated 
with  any  hard  body,  such  as  a  pellet  is,  or  the  bar- 
rel of  a  gun;  so  as  the  hard  body  would  kill  the 
flame.  Bacon. 

How  shall  they  reach  us  in  the  air  with  those 
pellets  they  can  hardly  rojl  upon  the  ground! 

VEstrange. 


In  a  shooting  trunk,  the  longer  it  is  to  a  certain 
limit,  the  more  forcibly  the  air  passes  and  drives 
the  pellet.  Ray. 

Pe'lleted,  peTiit-ted.  adj.  [from  pellet.] 
Consisting  of  bullets. 

My  brave  Egyptians  all, 
By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Lie  gravel  ess.  Shakspeare. 

Pe'lliole,  pel'le-kl.405  n.  s.  [pellicula, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  thin  skin. 

After  the  discharge  of  the  fluid,  the  pellicle  must 
be  broke.  Sharp. 

2.  It  is  often  used  for  the  film  which  ga- 
thers upon  liquors  impregnated  with 
salts  or  other  substances,  and  evaporat- 
ed by  heat. 

Pe'llitory,  pel'le-tur-e.612  6B7  n.  s.  [pa- 

rietaria,  Lat.]     An  herb. 
Pe'llmell,  pel-mel'.    adv.  [pesle  mesle, 
French.]      Confusedly;    tumultuously; 
one  among  another;  with  confused  vio- 
lence. 

When  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground, 
Then  defie  each  other;  and  pell-mell 
Make  work  upon  ourselves.  Shakspeare. 

Never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
OCpell-mell  havock  and  confusion.  Shaksp. 

After  these  senators  have  in  such  manner,  as 
your  grace  hath  heard,  battered  episcopal  govern- 
ment, with  their  paper-shot,  then  they  fall  pell-mell 
upon  the  service  book.  White. 

He  knew  when  to  fall  on  pell-mell, 
To  fall  back  and  retreat  as  well.  Hudibras. 

Pells,  pelz.  n.  s.  [pellis,  Lat.] 

Clerk  of  the  pells,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  ex- 
chequer, who  enters  every  teller's  bill  into  a  parch- 
ment roll  called  pellis  acccptorum,  the  roll  of  re- 
ceipts; and  also  makes  another  roll  called  pellis  exi- 
tuum,  a  roll  of  the  disbursements.  Bailey. 

PELLU'CID,  pel-lu'sid.  adj.  [pellucidus, 
Latin.]  Clear;  transparent;  not  opake; 
not  dark. 

The  colours  are  owing  to  the  intermixture  of  fo- 
reign matter  with  the  proper  matter  of  the  stone: 
this  is  the  case  of  agates  and  other  coloured  stones, 
the  colours  of  several  whereof  may  be  extracted, 
and  the  bodies  rendered  as  pellucid  as  crystal,  with- 
out sensibly  damaging  the  texture.  Woodward. 

If  water  be  made  warm  in  any  pellucid  vessel 
emptied  of  air,  the  water  in  the  vacuum  will  bubble 
and  boil  as  vehemently  as  it  would  in  the  open  air 
in  a  vessel  set  upon  the  fire,  till  it  conceives  a  much 
greater  heat.  Newton. 

Pelluci'dity,   pel-lu-sid'e-te.     ~)    n.    s. 

Pellu'ctdness,  pel-lu'sid-nes.  5  [from 
pellucid.]  Transparency;  clearness;  not 
opacity. 

The  air  is  a  clear  and  pellucid  menstruum,  in 
which  the  insensible  particles  of  dissolved  matter 
float,  without  troubling  the  pdlucidity  of  the  air; 
when  on  a  sudden  by  a  precipitation  they  gather 
into  visible  misty  drops  that  make  clouds.  Locke. 
We  consider  their  petlucidness,  and  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  light  that  passes  through  them  without  reflec- 
tion. Kelt 

Pelt,  pelt.  n.  s,  [from  pellis,  Latin.] 

1.  Skin;  hide. 
The  camel's  hair  is  taken  for  the  skin  or  pelt  with 

the  hair  upon  it.  Brown. 

The  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick, 
When  the  raw  rain  has  picre'd  them  to  the  quick. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn.  Ainsw. 

To  Pelt,  pelt.  v.  a.  \_poltern,  German, 
Skinner;  contracted  from  pellet}  Mr. 
Lye.] 


FEN 


PEN 


PEN 


1.  To  strike  with  something  thrown.  It 
is  generally  used  ot"  something  thrown, 
rather  with  teasing  frequency  than  de- 
structive violence. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
Tbat  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm! 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness  defend  you? 

Shakspeare  ■ 
Do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore, 
The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds. 

Shakspeare. 

No  zealous  brother  there  would  want  a  stone 

To  maul  us  cardinals,  and  pelt  pope  Joan.  Dryden. 

Obscure  persons  have  insulted  men  of  great  worth, 

and  pelted  them  from  coverts  with  little  objections. 

Jltterbury. 

The  whole  empire  could  hardly  subdue  me,  and 

I  might  easily  with  stones  pelt  the  metropolis  to 

pieces.  Swift. 

2.  To  throw;  to  cast. 

My  Phillis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies, 
Then  tripping  to  the  woods  the  wanton  hies.  Dryd. 

Pe'lting,  pelt'ing.   adj.     This   word  in 
Shaksjieare  signifies,    I   know  not  why, 
mean;  paltry;  pitiful. 
Could  great  men  thunder,  Jove  could  ne'er  be 
quiet; 
For  every  pelting  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heav'n  for  thunder.  Shaksp. 

Fogs  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud, 
That  they  have  overborn  their  continents.    Shaksp. 
They  from  sheepcotes  and  poor  pelting  villages 
Enforce  their  charity.  Shaksp. 

A  tenement  or  pelting  farm.  Shakspeare. 

Pe'ltmonger,  pelt'mung-gur.  n.  s.  [fiel- 
lio,  Latin;  fielt,  and  monger^  A  dealer 
in  raw  hides. 

PE'LVIS,  pel' vis.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  The 
lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Pen,  p£n.  n.  s.  [fienna,  Latin.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  writing. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 
Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  love's  sighs. 

Shakspeare. 
Eternal  deities! 
Who  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass, 
With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brass.    Dryden. 

He  takes  the  papers,  lays  them  down  again; 
And,  with  unwilling  fingers,  tries  the  pen.  Dryden. 

He  remembers  not  that  he  took  off  pen  from  pa- 
per till  he  had  done.  Fell. 

I  can,  by  designing  the  letters,  tell  what  new 
idea  it  shall  exhibit  the  next  moment,  barely  by 
drawing  my  pen  over  it,  which  will  neither  appear, 
if  my  hand  stand  still;  or  though  1  move  my  pen,  if 
my  eyes  be  shut.  Locke. 

2.  Feather. 

The  pens  that  did  his  pinions  bind, 
Were  like  main-yards  with  flying  canvas  lin'd. 

Spenser. 

3.  Wing:  though  even  here  it  may  mean 
feather. 

Feather'd  soon  and  fledg'd, 
They  summ'd  their  pens;  and  soaring  th'  air  sub- 
lime; 
With  clang  despis'd  the  ground.  Milton. 

4.  [from  pennan,  Saxon.]  A  small  enclo- 
sure; a  coop. 

My  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen.    Shaksp. 

The  cook  was  ordered  to  dress  capons  for  supper, 
and  take  the  bcs..  in  the  pen.  L' Estrange'. 

She  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold.  Dryden. 

Ducks  in  thy  ponds,  and  chickens  in  thy  pens, 
And  be  thy  turkeys  num'rous  as  thy  hens.       A'i»i<>\ 

To  Pent,  pen.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
fient.  [pennan,  and  pin&an,  Saxon.] 


1.  To  coop;  to  shut  up;  to  encage;  to  im- 
prison in  a  narrow  place. 
Away  with  her,  and  pen  her  up.  Shaksp. 

My  heavy  son 
Private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself.  Shaksp. 

The  plaister  alone  would  pen  the  humour  already 
contained  in  the  part,  and  forbid  new  humour. 

Bacon. 
Their  armour  help'd  their  harm,  crush 'd  in  and 
bruis'd, 
Into  their  substance  pent.  Milton. 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes,  amid  the  field  secure, 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold.  Milton. 
The  glass,  wherein  it  is  penned  up,  hinders  it  to 
deliver  itself  by  an  expansion  of  its  parts.       Boyle. 
The  prevention  of  mischief  is  prescribed  by  the 
Jewish  custom;  they  pen  up  their  daughters,  and 
permit  them  to  be  acquainted  with  none.     Harvey. 

Ah!  that  your  business  had  been  mine, 
To  pen  the  sheep.  Dryden. 

2.  [from  the  noun;  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
penned.]  To  write.  It  probably  meant 
at  first  only  the  manual  exercise  of  the 
pen,  or  mechanical  part  of  writing;  but 
it  has  been  long  used  with  relation  to 
the  style  or  composition. 

For  prey  these  shepherds  two  he  took, 
Whose  metal  stiff  he  knew  he  could  not  bend 

With  hearsay  pictures,  or  a  window  look, 
With  one  good  dance  or  letter  finely  penn'd.  Sidney. 
I  would  be  loath  to  cast  away  my  speech ;  for,  be- 
sides that  it  is  excellently  well  penn'd,  I  have  taken 
great  pains  to  con  it.  Shaksp. 

Read  this  challenge,  mark  but  the  penning  of  it. 

Shakspeare. 
A  sentence  spoken  by  him  in  English,  and  pen- 
ned out  of  his  mouth,  by  four  good  secretaries,  for 
trial  of  our  orthography,  was  set  down  by  them. 

Camden. 

He  frequented  sermons,  and  penned  notes  with 

his  own  hand.  Hayward. 

The  precepts  penned,  or  preached  by  the  holy 

apostles,  were  as  divine  and  as  perpetual  in  respect 

of  obligation.  White. 

The  digesting  my  thoughts  into  order,  and  the 

setting  them  down  in  writing  was  necessary;  for 

without  such  strict  examination,  as  the  penning  them 

affords,  they  would  have  been  disjointed  and  roving 

ones.  Digby. 

Almost  condemn'd,  he  mov'd  the  judges  thus: 
Hear,  but  instead  of  me,  my  Oedipus; 
The  judges  hearing  with  applause,  at  th'  end 
Freed  him,  and  said,  no  fool  such  lines  had  penn'd. 

Dcnham. 
Gentlemen  should  extempore,  or  after  a  little 
meditation,  speak  to  some  subject  without  penning 
of  any  thing.  f.ocke. 

Should  I  publish  the  praises  that  arc  so  well  pen- 
ned, they  would  do  honour  to  the  persons  who  write 
them.  Mdison. 

Twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Come  with  petitions  fairly  penned, 
Desiring  I  should  stand  their  friend.  Swift. 

Pe'nal,  pe'nal.88  adj.  \jienal>  Fr.  from 
fiana,  Latin.] 

1 .  Denouncing  punishment;  enacting  pu- 
nishment. 

Gratitude  plants  such  generosity  in  the  heart  of 
man,  as  shall  more  effectually  incline  him  to  what 
is  brave  and  becoming  than  the  terror  of  any  penal 
Iaw-  South. 

2.  Used  for  the  purposes  of  punishment; 
vindictive. 

Adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire.  Milton. 

Pena'hty,  pe-nal'le-te.  n.  s.  \jienalitr, 
old  French.]  Liableness  to""  punish- 
ment; condemnation  to  punishment. 

Many  of  the  ancients  denied  the  Antipodes,  and 


some  unto  the  penaUty  of  contrary  affirmations;  but 
the  experience  of  navigations  can  now  assert  them 
beyond  all dubitation.  Brown. 

Pe'nu.ty,  pen'nal-te.  n.  e.  [from  ItcnaiU'"-, 
old  French.] 

1.  Punishment;  censure;  judicial  inflic- 
tion. 

Political  power  is  a  right  of  making  laws  m  h 
penalties  of  death,  and  consequently  all  less  penal- 
tics,  for  preserving  property,  and  empJoyim 
of  the  community  in  the  execution  of  laws.    Locke. 

Beneath  her  footstool,  science  groans  in  chains, 
And  wit  dreads  exile,  penalties,  and  pains.  Duncialt. 

2.  Forfeiture  upon  non-performance. 

Lend  this  money,  not  as  to  thy  friend, 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thiue  enemy, 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face, 
Exact  the  penalty.  Shaksp 

Pe'nance,  pen'nanse.  n.  s.  [fienence,  old 
French,  for  Jienitence.~\  Infliction  ei- 
ther publick  or  private,  suffered  as  an 
expression  of  repentance  for  sin. 

And  bitter  penance  with  an  iron  whip, 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disciple  every  day.  Spenser. 

Mew  her  up, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue. 

Shakspeare. 

No  penitentiary,  though  he  had  enjoined  him 

never  so  straight  penance  to  expiate  his  first  offence, 

would  have  counselled  him  to  have  given  over  the 

pursuit  of  his  right.  Bacon. 

The  scourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance.  Milton. 

A  Lorrain  surgeon,  who  whipped  the  naked  part 
with  a  great  rod  of  nettles  till  all  over  blistered, 
persuaded  him  to  perform  this  penance  in  a  sharp  fit 
•  he  na(*-  Temple. 

Pence,  pense.  n.  s.  The  plural  of/ie?iny; 
formed  from  jiennies,  by  a  contraction 
usual  in  the  rapidity  of  colloquial 
speech. 

The  same  servant  found  one  of  his  fellow-ser- 
vants, which  owed  him  an  hundred  pence,  and  took 
him  by  the  throat.  Matthew. 

Pe'ncil,  pen'sil."9  n.  s.  l/ienicillum,  Lat.] 
I.  A  small  brush  of  hair  which  painters 
dip  in  their  colours. 

The  Indians  will  perfectly  represent  in  feathers 
whatsoever  they  see  drawn  with  pencils.       Heylin. 

Pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face,  that  wept  before. 

Dryden. 
For  thee  the  groves  green  liv'ries  wear, 
For  thee  the  graces  lead  the  dancing  hours, 
And  nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flow'rs.  Dryd 
A  sort  of  pictures  there  is,  wherein  the  colours, 
as  laid  by  the  pencil  on  the  table,  mark  out  very 
odd  figures.  Locke. 

The  faithful  pencil  has  design'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind, 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  Ids  command, 
And  ready  nature  waits  upon  his  hand.  Pope. 

2.  A  black  lead  pen,  with  which,  cut  to 
a  point,  they  write  without  ink. 

Mark  with  a  pen  or  pencil  the  most  considerable 
things  in  the  books  you  desire  to  remember.   Watts. 

3.  Any  instrument  of  writing  without  ink 
To  Pe'ncil,  pen'sil.isj  v.    n.    [from  the 

noun.]  To  paint. 

Painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  naimv. 
He  is  but  outside:  pencWd  figures  are 
Ev'n  such  as  they  give  out.  Shakspeare. 

Pulse  of  all  kinds  diffus'd  their  od'rous  pow'rs, 
Where  nature  pencils  butterflies  on  flow'rs.    Harte. 


Pe'ndant,    pen'd&nt. 

French.] 
I.  A  jewel  hanging  in  the  cat 


n.    s.    [/tendant. 
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The  spirits 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlcls  of  her  fiair, 
Some,  hang  upon  the  pendents  of  her  ear.         Pope. 

2.  Aiiy  thing  hanging  by  way  of  orna- 
ment. 

Unripe  fruit,  whose  verdant  stalks  do  cleave 
Close  to  the  tree,  which  grieves  no  less  to  leave 
The  smiling  pendant  which  adorns  her  so, 
And  until  autumn  on  the  bough  should  grow. 

Waller. 

3.  A  pendulum.     Obsolete. 

To  make  the  same  pendant  go  twice  as  fast  as  it 
did,  or  make  every  undulation  of  it  in  half  the  time 
it  did,  make  the  line,  at  which  it  hangs,  double  in 
geometrical  proportion  to  the  line  at  which  it  hang- 
ed before.  Digby. 

4.  A  small  flag  in  ships. 
Pe'ndence,  pen'dense.    n.   s.  [from  pen- 

deo,  Latin. J     Slopeness;  inclination. 

The  Italians  give  the  cover  a  graceful  pendence 
or  slopeness,  dividing  the  whole  breadth  into  nine 
parts,  whereof  two  shall  serve  for  the  elevation  of 
the  highest  top  or  ridge  from  the  lowest.      Wotton. 

Pe'ndency,  pen'den-se.  n.  s.  [from  pen- 
cleo,  Latin.~j  Suspense;  delay  of  deci- 
sion. 

The  judge  shall  pronounce  in  the  principal  cause, 
nor  can  the  appellant  allege  pendency  of  suit. 

Pe'ndext,   pen'dent.  adj.  [pendens,   Lat. 
some  write  pendant,  from  the  French/] 
1.   Hanging. 

Quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd, 
With  ribbons  pendent,  flaring  about  her  head. 

Shakspeare. 
I  sometimes  mournful  verse  indite,  and  sing 
Of  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow  tree.  Philips. 

2.  Jutting  over. 

A  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  her  eyes  with  air.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Supported  above  the  ground. 

They  brought,  by  wond'rous  art 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock 
Over  the  vex'd  abyss.  Milton. 

Pe'nding,  pend'ing.410  adj.  [pendente 
lite.']  Depending;  remaining  yet  unde- 
cided. 

A  person  pending  suit  with  the  diocesan,  shall  be 
defended  in  the  possession.  Ayliffe. 

Penoulo'sity,  pen-jit-los'e-te.      >     n.   s. 
Pe'noulousness,  pen'ju-lus-nes. 5  [from 
pendulous.]  The  state  of  hanging;  sus- 
pension. 

His  slender  legs  he  encreased  by  riding,  that  is, 
the  humours  descended  upon  their  pendulosity,  hav- 
ing no  support  or  suppedaneous  stability.       Brown. 
PE'NDULOUS,  pen'ju-lus."6  adj.  [pen- 
dulus,  Latin.]    Hanging;  not  supported 
below. 

All  the  plagues,  that  in  the  pendulous  air, 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daugh- 
ters. Shakspeare. 
Bellerophon's  horse,  framed  of  iron,  and  placed 
between  two  loadstones  with  wings  expanded,  hung 
pendulous  in  the  air.  Brown. 
The  grinders  are  furnished  with  three  roots,  and 
in  the  upper  jaw  often  four,  because  these  are  pen- 
dulous. Ray. 
Pe'ndtti.um,  pen'ju-lum.293  n.  s.  [pendic- 
les,   Latin;    pendule,    French.]     Any 
weight   hung  so  as   that  it  may  easily 
swing  backward  and  forward,  of  which 
the  great  law  is,  that  its  oscillations  are 
always  performed  in  equal  time. 
Upon  the  bench  I  will  so  handle  'em, 


That  the  vibration  of  this  pendulum, 
Shall  make  all  taylors  yards  of  one 
Unanimous  opinion.  Hudibras. 

Penetrabi'lity,  p£n-ne-tra-bll'e-te.  n.  s. 
[from  penetrable.]  Susceptibility  of 
impression  from  another  body. 

There  being  no  mean  between  penetrability  and 
impenetrability,  passivity  and  activity,  they  being 
contrary;  therefore  the  infinite  rarefaction  of  the 
one  quality  is  the  position  of  its  contrary.  Cheyne. 
PL'NETRABLE,  pen'ne-tra-bl.  adj.  [pe- 
netrable, French;  penetrabilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  pierced;  such  as  may 

admit  the  entrance  of  another  body. 

Let  him  try  thy  dart, 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part.  Dryden. 

2.  Susceptive  of  moral  or  intellectual  im- 
pression. 

I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties.         Shaksp. 

Peace,  t 

And  let  me  wring  your  heart,  for  so  I  shall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff.  Shakspeare. 

Pe'netrail,  pen'ne-trale.  n.  s.  [penetra- 
lia, Lat.]  Interiour  parts.  Not  in  use. 

The  heart  resists  purulent  fumes,  into  whose  pe- 
netrans to  insinuate  some  time  must  be  allowed. 

Harvey. 

Pe'netrancy,  pen'ne-tran-se.  n.  s.  [from 
penetrant.]  Power  of  entering  or  pierc- 
ing. 

The  subtilty,  activity,  and  penetrancy  of  its  efflu- 
via, no  obstacle  can  stop  or  repel,  but  they  will 
make  their  way  through  all  bodies.  Ray. 

PE'NETRANT,  pen'ne-trant.  adj.  [pe- 
netrant, French.]  Having  the  power  to 
pierce  or  enter;  sharp;  subtile. 

If  the  operation  of  these  salts  be  in  convenient 
glasses  promoted  by  warmth,  the  ascending  streams 
may  easily  be  caught  and  reduced  into  a  penetrant 
spirit.  Boyle. 

The  food  mingled  with  some  dissolvent  juices,  is 
evacuated  into  the  intestines,  where  it  is  further 
subtilized  and  rendered  so  fluid  and  penetrant, 
that  the  finer  part  finds  its  way  in  at  the  streight 
orifices  of  the  lacteous  veins.  Ray- 

To  PE'NETRATE,  pen'ne-trate.  v.  a. 
[penetro,  Latin;  penetrer,  French.] 

1.  To  pierce;  to  enter  beyond  the  surface; 
to  make  way  into  a  body. 

Marrow  is,  of  all  other  oily  substances,  the  most 
penetrating.  Jlrbuthnol. 

2.  To  affect  the  mind. 

5.  To  reach  the  meaning. 

There  shall  we  clearly  see  the  uses  of  these 
things,  which  here  were  too  subtile  for  us  to  pene- 
trate. Ray. 

To  Pe'netrate,  pen'ne-trate.91  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  way. 

Court  virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate, 
Born  where  heav'n's  influence  scarce  can  penetrate: 
Though  the  same  sun  with  all  diffusive  rays 
Smile  in  the  rose,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze, 
We  praise  the  stronger  effort  of  his  pow'r, 
And  always  set  the  gem  above  the  flow'r.        Pope. 

2.  To  make  way  by  the  mind. 
If  we  reached  no  farther  than  metaphor,  we  ra- 
ther fancy  than  know,  and  are  not  yet  penetrated 
into  the  inside  and  reality  of  the  thing.  Locke. 

Penetra'tion,  pdn-ne-tra'shun.  n.  s.  [pe- 
netration, French;  from  penetrate.] 

1.  The  act  of  entering  into  a  body. 

It  warms 
The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 
With  gentle  penetration  though  unseen 
Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep.      Milton. 

2.  Mental  entrance  into  any  thing  abstruse. 


A  penetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  ani 
depths  of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions,  is  not  worth 
the  labour  of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three 
learned  professions.  Walls. 

3.  Acuteness;  sagacity. 

The  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might  con- 
sult with  others,  though  of  inferior  capacity  and 
penetration.  Watts, 

Pe'netrative,  peVne-tra-tiv.612  adj. 
[from  penetrate.] 

1.  Piercing;sharp;  subtile. 

Let  not  air  be  too  gross,  nor  too  penetrative,  nor 
subject  to  any  foggy  noisomeness  from  fens.  Wotton. 

2.  Acute;  sagacious;  discerning. 

O  thou  whose  penetrative  wisdom  found 
The  south  sea  rocks  and  shelves,  where  thousands 
drown'd.  Swift. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  impress  the  mind. 
Would'st  thou  see 

Thy  master  thus  with  pleacht  arms,  bending  dowE 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdu'd 
To  penetrative  shame.  Shakspeare. 

Pe'netrativeness,  pen'ne-tra-tiv-n^s.  n. 
s.  [from  penetrative.]     The  quality  of 
being  penetrative. 
Pe'nguin,  pen'gwin.  n.  s.  [anser  magella- 

nicus,  Lat.] 
l.'A  bird.  This  bird  was  found  with  this 
name,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  first  disco- 
verers of  America;  and  penguin  signi- 
fying in  Welsh  a  white  head,  and  the 
head  of  this  fowl  being  white,  it  has 
been  imagined  that  America  was  peo- 
pled from  Wales;  whence  Hudibras: 

British  Indians  nam'd  from  penguins. 
Grew    gives    another    account    of  the 
name,  deriving  it  from  pinguis,  Latinr 
fat;  but  is,  I  believe,  mistaken. 

The  penguin  is  so  called  from  his  extraordinary 
fatness:  for  though  he  be  no  higher  than  a  large 
goose,  yet  he  weighs  sometimes  sixteen  pounds,  his 
wings  are  extreme  short  and  little,  altogether  unuse- 
ful  for  flight,  but  by  the  help  whereof  he  swims  very 
•wiftly.  Greta. 

2.  A  fruit. 

The  penguin  is  very  common  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  juice  of  its  fruit  is  often  put  into  punch, 
being  of  a  sharp  acid  flavour:  there  is  also  a  wine 
made  df  the  juice  of  this  fruit,  but  it  will  not  keep 
good  long.  Miller. 

PEJYl'A'SULJ,  pen-in'shu-Ia.*6*  n.  s. 
[Latin, pene  insula;  peninsule,  French.] 
A  piece  of  land  almost  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  but  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  to 
the  main. 

Aside  of  Milbrook  lieth  the  peninsula  of  Inswork, 
on  whose  neckland  standeth  an  ancient  house. 

Carew. 

Peni'nsui.ated,  p£n-!n'shu-la-ted.  adj. 
[from  peninsula.]  Almost  surrounded 
by  water. 

PE'NI  PENCE,  pen'ne-tSnse.  n.  s.  [pe- 
nitence, French;  pcenitentia,  Latin.]  Re- 
pentance; sorrow  for  crimes;  contrition 
for  sin,  with  amendments  of  life  or 
change  of  the  affections. 

Death  is  deferr'd,  and  penitence  has  room 
To  mitigate,  if  not  reverse  the  doom.  Dryden. 

PE'NITENT,  pen'ne-tent.  adj.  [penitent, 
French;  pctnitens,  Latin.]  Repentant; 
contrite  for  sin,  sorrowful  for  past  trans- 
gressions, and  resolutely  amending  life. 

Much  it  joys  me 
To  see  you  become  so  penitent.  Shakspeart- 

Nor  in  the  land  of  their  captivity 
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Humbled  themselves,  or  penitent  besought 

The  God  of  their  forefathers.  Milton. 

Provoking  God  to  raise  them  enemies; 
From  whom  as  oft  he  saves  them  pendent.   Milton. 

The  proud  lie  tum'd,  the  penitent  he  chcar'd, 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd; 
His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught.      Dryden] 

Pe'nitent,  pen'ne-tent.  n.  s. 

1.  One  sorrowful  for  sin. 

Concealed  treasures  shall  be  brought  into  use  by 
the  industry  of  converted  penitents,  whose  carcases 
the  impartial  laws  shall  dedicate  to  the  worms  of 
the  earth.  Bacon. 

The  repentance,  which  is  formed  by  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  divine  goodness  towards  him,  is  re- 
solved on  while  all  the  appetites  are  in  their 
strength:  the  penitent  conquers  the  temptations  of 
sin  in  their  full  force.  Rogers. 

2.  One  under  censures  of  the  church,  but 
admitted  to  penance. 

The  counterfeit  Dionysius  describes  the  practice 
of  the  church,  that  the  catechumens  and  penitents 
were  admitted  to  the  lessons  and  psalms,  and  then 
excluded.  Stilling  fleet. 

3.  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 
Penite'ntial,  pcn-ne-ten'shal.  adj.  [from 

penitence.]     Expressing  penitence;  en- 
joined as  penance. 

I  have  done  pennance  for  contemning  love, 

Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 

With  bitter  fasts  and  penitential  groans.       Shaksp. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  a  rational  man  should  adore 

leeks  and  garlick,  and  shed  penitential  tears  at  the 

smell  of  a  deified  onion!  South. 

Penite'ntial,  pen-ne-ten'shal.  n.  s.  [peni- 

tenciel,  Fr.  pcenitentiale,  low  Lat.]     A 

book  directing  the  degrees  of  penance. 

The  penitentials  or  book  of  pennance  contained 

such  matters  as  related  to  the  imposing  of  pennance, 

and  the  reconciliation  of  the  person  that  suffered 

pennance.  Jlyliffe. 

Penite'ntiary,  pen-ne-ten'sha-re.  n.  s. 
[penitencier,  French;  pesnitentiarius, 
low  Latin.] 

1.  One  who  prescribes  the  rules  and  mea- 
sures of  penance. 

Upon  the  loss  of  Urbin,  the  duke's  undoubted 
right,  no  penitentiary,  though  he  had  enjoined  him 
never  so  straight  pennance  to  expiate  his  first  of- 
fence, would  have  counselled  him  to  have  given 
over  pursuit  of  his  right,  which  he  prosperously  re- 
obtained.  Bacon. 

The  great  penitentiary  with  his  counsellors  pre- 
scribes the  measure  of  pennance.  Jlyliffe. 

2.  A  penitent;  one  who  does  penance. 

A  prison  restrained  John  Northampton's  liberty, 
who,  for  abusing  the  same  in  his  unruly  mayoralty 
of  London,  was  condemned  hither  as  a  perpetual 
penitentiary.  Carew. 

To  maintain  a  painful  fight  against  the  law  of 
sin,  is  the  work  of  the  penitentiary.         Hammond. 

3.  The  place  where  penance  is  enjoined. 

Ainsworth. 
Pe'nitently,  pen'ne-tent-le.  adv.  [from 
penitent.]    YYith  repentance;  with  sor- 
row for  sin;  with  contrition. 

PE'NKNiFE,pen'nife.  n.  s.  \jien  and  knife.'] 
A  knife  used  to  cut  pens. 

Some  schoolmen,  fitter  to  guide  penknives  than 
swords,  precisely  stand  upon  it.  Bacon. 

We  might  as  soon  fell  an  oak  with  a  penknife. 

Holiday. 
Pe'nman,  pen'man.88  n.  s.  [pen  zv\<\man.] 

1.  One  who  professes  the  art  of  writing. 

2.  An  author;  a  writer. 

^  The  four  evangelists,  within  fifty  years  after  our 
Saviour's  death,  consigned  to  writing  that  history 


which  had  been  published  only  by  the  apostles  and 
disciples;  the  further  consideration  of  these  holy 
penmen  will  fall  under  another  part  of  this  discourse. 

Addison. 

The  descriptions  which  the  evangelists  give,  shew 

that  both  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  holy  penmen  of 

his  story  were  deeply  affected.  JJlterbury. 

Pe'nnached,  pen'na-tshed.  adj.  [pen- 
nachc,  French.]  Applied  to  flowers 
when  the  ground  of  the  natural  colour  of 
their  leaves  is  radiated  and  diversified 
neatly  without  any  confusion.  Trevoux. 
Carefully  protect  from  violent  raiu  your  pennaclir 
ed  tulips,  covering  them  with  matrasses.      Evelyn. 

Pe'nnant,  pen'nant.8*  n.  s.  [pennon,  Fr.] 

1.  A  small  flag,  ensign,  or  colour. 

2.  A  tackle  for  hoisting  things  on  board. 

Ainsworth. 

Pe'nnated,  peVna-ted.  adj.  [pennatus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Winged. 

2.  Pennated,  amongst  botanists,  are  those 
leaves  of  plants  that  grow  directly  one 
against  another  on  the  same  rib  or  stalk; 
as  those  of  ash  and  walnut-tree.  Quincy. 

Pe'nner,  pen'nur.  n.  s.  [from  pen.] 

1.  A  writer. 

2.  A  pencase.  Ainsworth.  So  it  is  called 
in  Scotland. 

Pe'nniless,  pen'ne-les.  adj.  [from penny 7] 

Moneyless;  poor;  wanting  money. 
Pe'nnon,  pen'nun.166  n.  s.  [pennon,  Fr.] 
A  small  flag  or  colour. 

Her  yellow  locks  crisped  like  golden  wire, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 

And  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  inspire, 
They  waved  like  a  pennon  wide  dispred.     Spenser. 

Harry  sweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur. 

Shaksp. 
High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore, 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquer'd  Minotaur.  Dryden. 
PE'NNY,   pen'ne.    n.    s.    plural    pence. 
[pemg,  Saxon.] 

1 .  A  small  coin,  of  which  twelve  make  a 
shilling:  a  penny  is  the  radical  denomi- 
nation from  which  English  coin  is  num- 
bered, the  copper  halfpence  and  far- 
things being  only  nummorum  famuli,  a 
subordinate  species  of  coin. 

She  sighs  and  shakes  her  empty  shoes  in  vain, 
No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain.  Dryden. 

One  frugal  on  his  birth-day  fears  to  dine, 
Does  at  a  penny's  cost  in  herbs  repine.       Dryden. 

2.  Proverbially.     A  small  sum. 
You  shall  hear 

The  legions,  now  jd  Gallia,  sooner  landed 

In  our  not  fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 

Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.  Shaksp. 

We  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny.  Shakspeare. 

Because  there  is  a  latitude  of  gain  in  buying  and 
selling,  take  not  the  utmost  penny  that  is  lawful,  for 
although  it  be  lawful,  yet  it  is  not  safe.         Taylor. 

3.  Money  in  general. 

Pepper  and  Sabean  incense  take, 
And  with  post-haste  thy  running  markets  make; 
Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny.  Dryden. 

It  may  be  a  contrivance  of  some  printer,  who  hath 
a  mind  to  make  a  penny.  Sicift. 

Pe'nnyroyal,  or  pudding  grass,  pen-ne- 
roe'al.  n.  s.  [pulegium,  Lat.]   A  plant. 

Miller. 

Pe'nnywf.ight,  pen'ne- wate.  n.  s.  [penny 
and  weight.]  A  weight  containing 
twenty-four  grains  troy  weight. 


The  Sevile  piece  of  eight  is  1  1-2  pennytoeightio 
the  pound  worse  than  the  English  standard,  weighs 
fourteen  pennyweight,  contains  thirteen  penny- 
weight, twenty-one  grains  and  fifteen  mitts,  of 
which  there  arc  twenty  in  the  grain  of  sterling 
silver,  and  is  in  value  forty-three  English  pence  and 
eleven  hundredths  of  a  penny.  Jirbulhnot. 

Pe'nnywise,  pen'ne-wize.  adj.  [penny 
and  wise.]  Saving  of  small  sums  at  the 
hazard  of  larger;  niggardly  on  impro- 
per occasions. 

Be  not  pennywisc;  riches  have  wings  and  fly  away 
of  themselves.  Jiacou  . 

Pennyworth,  pen'ne-wurM.  n.  s.  [penny 
and  worth.] 

1.  As  much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny. 

2.  Any  purchase,  any  thing  bought  or  sold 
for  money. 

As  for  corn  it  is  nothing  natural,  save  only  for 
barley  and  oats,  and  some  places  for  rye;  and  there- 
fore the  larger  pennyworths  may  be  allowed  to  them . 

Spenser. 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their 
pillage, 
And  purchase  friends.  Shaksp. 

I  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  hath  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  Italian,  and  you  may  come  into  court, 
and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor  pennyworth  of  the 
English.  Shaksp. 

Lucian  affirms,  that  the  souls  of  usurers  after 
their  death  are  translated  into  the  bodies  of  asses, 
and  there  remain  certain  days  for  poor  men  to  take 
their  pennyworths  out  of  their  bones  and  sides  by 
cudgel  and  spur.  Peacham. 

Though  in  purchases  of  church  lands  men  have 
usually  the  cheapest  pennyworths,  yet  they  have  not 
always  the  best  bargains.  South. 

3.  Something  advantageously  bought;  a 
purchase  got  for  less  than  it  is  worth. 

For  fame  he  pray'd,  but  let  the  event  declare 
He  had  no  mighty  pennyworth  of  his  pray'r. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  small  quantity. 
My  friendship  I  distribute  in  pennyworths  to  those 

about  me  and  who  displease  me  least.  Swift 

PE'NSILE,  pen'sll.1^  adj.  [fiensilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Hanging;  suspended. 

Two  trepidations;  the  one  manifest  and  local,  as 
of  the  bell  when  it  is  pensile;  the  other,  secret  of 
the  minute  parts.  Bacon. 

This  ethereal  space, 
Yielding  to  earth  and  sea  the  middle  place, 
Anxious  I  ask  you,  how  the  pensile  ball 
Should  never  strive  to  rise,  nor  never  fear  to  fall. 

Prior. 

2.  Supported  above  the  ground. 

The  marble  brought,  erects  the  spacious  dome, 
Or  forms  the  pillars  long-extended  rows, 
On  which  the  planted  grove  and  pensile  garden 
grows.  Prior. 

Pe'nsileness,    pen'sil-nes.    n.   s.     [from 

pensile.]  The  state  of  hanging. 
PE'NSION,  pen'shun.*81  n.  s.  [pension, 
Fr.]  An  allowance  made  to  any  one 
without  an  equivalent.  In  England  it 
is  generally  understood  to  mean  pay 
given  to  a  state  hireling  for  treason  to 
his  country. 

A  charity  bestowed  on    the    education   of    her 
young  subjects  has  more  merit  than  a  thousand  pen- 
sions to  those  of  a  higher  fortune.  Addison. 
He  has  lived  with  the  great  without  flattery,  and 
been  a  friend  to  men  in  power  without  pensions. 

Pope. 
Chrcmes,  for  airy  pensions  of  renown, 
Devotes  his  service  to  the  state,  and  crown.  Young. 
To  Pf.'nsion,    pen'shun.   v.  a.   [from    the 
noun.]    To  support  by  an  arbitrary  al- 
lowance. 
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One  mis;l)t  expect  to  see  medals  of  France  in  the 
highest  perfection,  when  there  is  a  society  pensioned 
and  set  apart  for  the  designing  of  them.     Jiddison. 

The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmove,  and  one  pmsion'c/Quarles. 

Pope. 

Pe'nsionary,  pen'shun-a-re.  adj.  [pension- 
naire,  Fr.]  Maintained  by  pensions. 

Scorn  his  houshold  policies, 

His  silly  plots  and  pensionary  spies.  Donne. 

They  were  devoted  by  pensionary  obligations  to 

the  olive.  Howel. 

Pe'nsioner,   pen'shu.n-tir.ss  n.  s.   [from 

pension.]  ■ 
1.  One  who  is  supported  by  an  allowance 
paid  at  the  will  of  another;  a  depen- 
dant. 

Prices  of  things  necessary  for  sustentation,  grew 
excessive  to  the  hurt  of  pensioners,  soldiers,  and  all 
hired  servants.  Camden. 

Hovering  dreams, 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus's  train.    Milton. 

Those  persons  whom  he  trusted  with  his  greatest 

secret  and  greatest  business,  his  charity,  seldom  had 

recourse  to  him,  but  he  would  make  enquiry  for 


new  pensioners. 


Fell. 


The  rector  is  maintained  by  the  perquisites  of  the 

curate's  office,  and  therefore  is  a  kind  of  pensioner 

to  him.  Collier. 

■2.  A  slave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend  to 

obey  his  master. 

!n  Britain's  senate  he  a  seat  obtains, 
And  one  more  pensioner  St.  Stephen  gains.     Pope. 

PE'NSIVE,  pen'siv.438  adj.   [flensif,  Fr. 

pensivo,  Italian.] 

1.  Sorrowfully    thoughtful;     sorrowful; 
mournfully  serious;  melancholy. 

Think  it  still  a  good  work,  which  they  in  their 
pensive  care  for  the  well  bestowing  of  time  account 
waste.  Hooker. 

Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father? — 
— My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now. 

Shakspeare. 

Anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  opprest, 
And  secret  passions  labour'd  in  her  breast.     Pope. 

2.  It  is  generally  and  properly  used  of 
persons;  but  Prior  has   applied    it   to 

things. 

We  at  the  sad  approach  of  death  shall  know 
The  truth,  which  from  these  pensive  numbers  flow, 
That  we  pursue  false  joy,  and  suffer  real  woe. 

Prior. 

Pe'nsively,  pen'siv-le.  adv.  [from  pen- 
sive.] With  melancholy;  sorrowfully; 
with  gloomy  seriousness. 

So  fair  a  lady  did  I  spy, 
On  herbs  and  flowers  she  walked  pensively 
Mild,  but  yet  love  she  proudly  did  forsake.  Spenser. 

Pe'nsiveness,  penViv-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
pensive.]  Melancholy;  sorrowfulness; 
gloomy  seriousness. 

Concerning  the  blessings  of  God,  whether  they 
fend  unto  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  there  is  great 
cause  why  we  should  delight  more  in  giving  thanks 
than  in  making  requests  for  them,  inasmuch  as  the 
one  hath  pensiveness  and  fear,  the  other  always  joy 
annexed.  Hooker. 

Would'st  thou  unlock  the  door 
To  cold  despairs  and  gnawing  pensiveness?  Herbert. 

Pent,  pent.  part.  pass,  of  ficn.   Shut  up. 
Cut  my  lace  asunder, 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat. 

Shaksp. 
The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pent  up  close.  Shaksp. 
The  soul  pure  fire,  like  ours,  of  equal  force; 
But  pent,  in  flesh,  must  issue  by  discourse.  Dryden. 

Pent  up  in  Utica  he  vainly  forms 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatness.  Jiddison. 


Pentaca'pstjlar,  pen-ta-kap'slm-lar.  adj. 
[wsvVf  and  capsular.]  Having  five  ca- 
vities. 
Pe'ntachord,  pen'ta-kord.  adj.  [zrevle 
and  £«f<JV]  An  instrument  with  five 
strings. 
Pentae'drous,  pen-ta-e'drus.  adj.  [zrtfle 
and  sfyet.]  Having  five  sides. 

The  pentaedrous  columnar  coralloid  bodies  are 

composed  of  plates  set  lengthways,  and  passing  from 

the  surface  to  the  axis.  Woodward. 

PE'NTAGON,  pen'ta-gon.lfi6  n.  s.  [/ra- 

tugon%  Fr.  ■zrevle  and  ycovim.]     A  figure 

with  five  angles. 

I  know  of  that  famous  piece  at  Capralora,  cast 
by  Barroccio  into  the  form  of  a  pentagon  with  a  cir- 
cle inscribed.  Wotton. 
Penta'gonal,  pen-tag'6-nal.    adj.   [from 
pentagon."]  Quinquangular;  having  five 
angles. 

The  body  being  cut  transversely,  its  surface  ap- 
pears like  a  net  made  up  of  pentagonal  meshes, 
with  a  pentagonal  star  in  each  mesh.       Woodward. 
Penta'meter,  pen-tam'me-tur.  n.  s.  [pen- 
tame  tre,  Fr.   pentametrum,  Latin.]     A 
Latin  verse  of  five  feet. 

Mr.  Distich  may  possibly  play  some  pentameters 
upon  us,  but  he  shall  be  answered  in  Alexandrines. 

Addison. 
Penta'ngular,       pen-tang'gu-lar.       adj. 
[zrevre  and  angular.]    Five  cornered. 

His  thick  and  bony  scales  stand  in  rows,  so  as  to 

make  the  flesh  almost  pentangular.  Greiv. 

Pentape'talous,    pen-ta-pet'ta-lus.    adj. 

[st£vt£  and  TTfTfltAov.]  Having  five  petals 

or  leaves. 

Pe'ntaspast,   pen'ta-spast.   n.  s.   [penta- 

spaste,  Fr.  ot/vte  and  a-?ruu.]  An  engine 

with  five  pullies.  Diet. 

Penta'stick,  pen-taYtik.  n.  s.  [-erivre  and 

?'%&'•']  A  composition  consisting  of  five 

verses. 

Pe'ntastyle,  pen'ta-stile.  n.  s.  [zr'ttrt  and 

e-Tt/A©-.]     In    architecture,  a   work   in 

which  are  five  rows  of  columns.     Diet. 

Pe'ntateuch,  pen'ta-tuke.363  n.  s    [■srevri 

and  tu>xJ&;  pentateuque,  French.]  The 

five  books  of  Moses. 

The  author  in  the  ensuing  part  of  the  pentateuch 
makes  not  unfrequeut  mention  of  the  angels. 

Bentley. 

PE'NTECOST,  pen'te-koste. n.  s. [*-««- 
xoj-ij;  pentacoste,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  feast  among  the  Jews. 
Pentecost  signifies  the  fiftieth,  because  this  feast 

was  celebrated  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  sixteenth 
of  Nisan,  which  was  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of 
the  passover:  the  Hebrews  call  it  the  feast  of  weeks, 
because  it  was  kept  seven  weeks  after  the  passover: 
they  then  offered  the  Civ  fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest, 
which  then  was  completed:  it  was  instituted  to 
oblige  the  Israelites  to  repair  to  the  temple,  there 
to  acknowledge  the  Lord's  dominion,  and  also  to 
render  thanks  to  God  for  the  law  he  had  given 
them  from  mount  Sinai,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt.  Calmet- 

2.  Whitsuntide. 
'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 

Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will, 
Some  five  and  twenty  years.     -  Shakspeare. 

Pen teco'stal,  pen-te-kos'tal.  adj.  [from 
pentecost.]  Belonging  to  Whitsuntide. 
I  have  composed  sundry  collects,  made  up  out  of 
the  church  collects,  with  some  little  variation;  as 
the  collects  adventual,  quadragesimal,  paschal  or 
pentecostal.  Sanderson. 


Pe'nthouse,    pent'ho&se.    n.    e.    [pent, 
from  pente,  Fr.  and   house.]     A   shed 
hanging  out  aslope  from  the  main  wall. 
This  is  the  penthouse  under  which  Lorenzo  de- 
sired us  to  make  a  stand.  Shakspeare. 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  penthouse  lid.  Shakspeare. 

The  turks  lurking  under  their  penthouse,  laboured 
with  mattocks  to  dig  up  the  foundation  of  the  wall. 

Knvlles. 
Those  defensive  engines,  made  by  the  Romans 
into  the  form  of  penthouses,  to  cover  the  assailants 
from  the  weapons  of  the  besieged,  would  he  present- 
ly batter  in  pieces  with  stones  and  blocks.  Wilkins. 

My  penthouse  eye-brows  and  my  shaggy  beard 
Offend  your  sight;  but  these  are  manly  signs.  Dryd. 

The  chill  rain 
Drops  from  some  penthouse  on  her  wretched  head. 

Rowe. 
Pe'ntice,  pen' tis.  n.  s.  [appentir,  French; 
pendice,  Italian.  It  is  commonly  suppos- 
ed a  corruption  of  penthouse;  but  per- 
haps pentice  is  the  true  word.]  A  slop- 
ing roof. 

Climes  that  fear  the  falling  and  lying  of  much 
snow,  ought  to  provide  more  inclining  pentices. 

Wotton. 
Pe'ntile,  pen'tile.  n.  s.  \Jient  and  tile.] 
A  tile  formed  to  cover  the  sloping  part 
of  the  roof:  they  are  often  called  pan- 
tiles. 

Pentiles  are  thirteen  inches  long,  with  a  button  to 
hang  on  the  laths;  they  are  hollow  and  circular. 

Moxon , 
Pent  up,  pent'tip.  part.  adj.  [pent,  from 
pen  and  up.]  Shut  up. 

Close  pent  up  guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents.  Shakspeare 

PENU'LTIMATE,  pe-nul'te-mate.  adj. 

[penultimus,  Lat.]   Last  but  one. 
Penu'mbra,  pe-nfim'bra.  n.  s.  \_pene  and 
umbra,  Lat.]     An  imperfect    shadow; 
that  part  of  the  shadow   which   is  half 
light. 

The  breadth  of  this  image  answered  to  the  sun's 

diameter,  and  was  about  two  inches  and  the  eighth 

part  of  an  inch,  including  the  penumbra.    Newton. 

Penu'rious,  pe-nu're-Vis.  adj.  [from  penu- 

ria,  Lat.] 

1.  Niggardly;  sparingly;  not  liberal;  sor- 
didly mean. 

What  more  can  our  penurious  reason  grant 
To  the  large  whale  or  castled  elephant?        Prior. 

2.  Scant;  not  plentiful. 
Some  penurious  spring  by  chance  appear'd 

Scanty  of  water.  Jiddison. 

Penu'riously,  pe-nu're-fts-le.  adv.  [from 

penurious.]  Sparingly;  not  plentifully. 
Penu'riousness,   pe-nu're-us-nes.   n.    s. 

[from  penurious.] 

1.  Niggardliness;  parsimony. 
If  we  consider  the  infinite  industry  and  penurious- 

ness  of  that  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  notwith- 
standing they  furnish  as  great  taxes  as  their  neigh- 
bours, they  make  a  better  figure.  Jiddison. 

2.  Scantiness;  not  plenty. 
PE'NUHY,    pen'nu-re.    n.    s.   [penurza, 

Lat.]  Poverty;  indigence. 

The  penury  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate.  Hooker. 

Who  can  perfectly  declare 
The  wondrous  cradle  of  thy  infancy? 
When  thy  great  mother  Venus  first  thee  bare, 
Begot  of  plenty  and  of  penury.  Spenser. 

Sometimes  am  1  king; 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar; 
And  so  I  am:  then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king: 
Then  I  am  king'd  again.  Shakspeare. 
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All  innocent  they  were  exposed  to  hardship  and 
penury,  which,  without  you,  they  could  never  have 
escaped.  Sprat 

Let  them  not  still  be  obstinately  blind, 
Still  to  divert  the  good  design'd, 
Or  with  malignant  penury 
To  starve  the  royal  virtues  of  his  mind.       Dryden . 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid 
Shortness  of  night,  and  penury  of  shade?        Prior. 
Pe'oxy,  pe'6-ne.  n.  s.  [pceonia,  Latin.]   A 
flower.  Miller. 

A  physician  had  often  tried  the  peony  root  unsea- 
sonably gathered  without  success;  but  having  ga- 
thered it  when  the  decreasing  moon  passes  under 
Aries,  and  tied  the  slit  root  about  the  necks  of  his 
patients,  he  had  freed  more  than  one  from  epilep- 
tical  fits.  Boyle. 

Pk'ople,  pee'pl.*05  n.  s.  [prufile,  Fr.  fio- 
pu/us,  Lat.] 

1.  A  nation;  those  who  compose  a  com- 
munity.  In  this  sense  is  read  fieofrles. 

Prophesy  again  before  many  peoples  and  nations 
and  tongues.  Revelation. 

Ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare 
their  meat  in  summer.  Proverbs. 

What  is  the  city  but  the  people? 
True,  the  people  are  the  city.  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  vulgar. 

I  must  like  beasts  or  common  people  dye, 
Unless  you  write  my  elegy.  Cowley. 

The  knowing  artist  may 
Judge  better  than  the  people,  but  a  play 
Made  for  delight, 
If  you  approve  it  not,  has  no  excuse.  Waller. 

3.  The  commonalty;  not  the  princes  or  no- 
bles. 

Of  late 
When  corn  was  given  gratis,  you  repin'd, 
Scandal'd  the  suppliants;  for  the  people  call'd  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers.  Shakspeaa-e. 

Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Jiddison. 

4.  Persons  of  a  particular  class. 

If  a  man  temper  his  actions  to  content  every  com- 
bination of  people,  the  musick  will  be  the  fuller. 

Bacon. 

A  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble  fields  country 
people  call  the  wincopipe.  Bacon. 

5.  Men,  of  persons  in  general.  In  this 
sense,  the  word  people  is  used  indefi- 
nitely, like  ou  in  French. 

The  frogs  petitioning  for  a  king,  bids  people  have 
a  care  of  struggling  with  heaven.  IS  Estrange. 

People  were  tempted  to  lend  by  great  premiums 
and  large  interest.  Swift. 

Watery  liquor  will  keep  an  animal  from  starving 
by  diluting  the  fluids;  for  people  have  lived  twenty- 
four  days  upou  nothing  but  water.  Jlrbuthnot. 
People  in  adversity  should  preserve  laudable  cus- 
toms. Clarissa. 
To  Pe'ople,  pee'pl.8615  v.  a.  [peupler,  Fr.] 
To  stock,  with  inhabitants. 

Suppose  that  Brute,  or  whosoever  else  that  first 
peopled  this  island,  had  arrived  upon  Thames,  and 
called  the  island  after  his  name  Britannia.  Raleigh. 

He  would  not  be  alone,  who  all  things  can; 
But  peopled  heaven  with  angels,  earth  with  man. 

Dryden. 
Beauty  a  monarch  is 
Which  kingly  power  magnificently  proves 
By  crouds  of  slaves,  and  peopled  empire  loves. 

Dryden. 
A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  place.         Dryden. 
Imperious  death  directs  his  ebon  lance; 
Peoples  great  Henry's  tombs,  and  leads  up  Holben's 
dance.  Prior. 

Pepa'sticks,  pe-pas'tiks.  n.  s.  [ireirctivu.] 
Medicines  which  are  good  to  help  the 
rawness  of  the  stomach  and  digest  cru 
dities.  Dice. 
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Pe'pper,  pep'pur.98.  n.  s.  [piper,  Latin; 
poivre,  Fr.] 

We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper;  the  black,  the 
white,  and  the  long,  which  are  three  different  fruits 
produced  by  three  distinct  plants:  black  pepper  is  a 
dried  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  vetch  and  roundish,  but 
rather  of  a  deep  brown  than  a  black  colour;  with 
this  we  arc  supplied  from  Java,  Malabar,  and  Su- 
matra, and  the  plant  has  the  same  heat  and  fiery 
taste  that  we  find  in  the  pepper:  white  pepper  is 
commonly  factitious,  and  prepared  from  the  black 
by  taking  off  the  outer  bark;  but  there  is  a  rarer 
sort,  which  is  a  genuine  fruit  naturally  white:  long 
pepper  is  a  fruit  gathered  while  unripe  and  dried, 
of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  a  large  goose  quill.  Hill. 

Scatter  o'er  the  blooms  the  pungent  dust 
Of  pepper,  fatal  to  the  frosty  tribe.  Thomson. 

To  Peeper,  pep'pur.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  with  pepper. 

2.  To  beat;  to  mangle  with  shot  or  blows. 

I  have  peppered  two  of  them;  two  I  have  paid, 
two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.  Shakspeare. 

Pe'pperbox,  pep'pur-boks.  n.  s.  [pepper 
and  box.']  A  box  for  holding  pepper. 

I  will  now  take  the  leaeher;  he  cannot  creep  into 
a  halfpenny  purse  nor  into  a  pepperbox.        Shaksp. 

Pe'ppercorn,  pep'pur-korn.  n.  s.  [pepper 
and  cornJ[  Any  thing  of  inconsiderable 
value. 

Our  performances,  though  dues,  are  like  those 
peppercorns  which  freeholders  pay  their  landlord  to 
acknowledge  that  they  hold  all  from  him.       Boyle. 
Folks  from  mud-wall'd  tenement 


Bring  landlords  peppercorn  for  rent. 


Prior. 


Pe'fperimint,  pep'pur-mint.  n.  s.  [pepper 

and    mint;  piperitis.]    Mint    eminently 

hot. 
Pe'pper  wort,  pep'pfir-wurt.  n.  s.  [pepper 

and  wort.']  A  plant.  Miller. 

Pe'ptick,  pep'tik.  adj.  [tsstt/**?.]   What 

helps  digestion.  Ainsworth. 

Peracu'te,  per-a-kute'.  adj.  [peracutus, 
Lat.]  Very  sharp;  very  violent. 

Malign,  continual  peracute  fevers,   after  most 

dangerous  attacks,  suddenly  remit  of  the.  ardent 

heat.  Harvey. 

Peradve'nture,  per-ad-ven'tshiue.  adv. 

[par  aventure,  Fr.] 

1.  Perhaps;  may  be;  by  chance. 

That  wherein  they  might  not  be  like  unto  either, 
was  such  peradventure  as  had  been  no  whit  less  un- 
lawful. Hooker. 

As  you  return,  visit  my  house;  let  our  old  ac- 
quaintance be  renew'd;  peradventure  I  will  with 
you  to  court-  Shakspeare. 

What  peradventure  may  appear  very  full  to  me, 
may  appear  very  crude  and  maimed  to  a  stranger. 

Digby. 

2.  Doubt;  question.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  noun,  but  not  gracefully  nor  pro- 
perly. 

Though  men's  persons  ought  not  to  he  hated,  yet 
without  ail  peradventure  their  practices  justly  may. 

South. 
To  PEHA'GKATE,  per-a'grate.  v.  a.  [fie. 
r.igro,  Lat.]  To  wander  over;  to  ram- 
ble through.  Dice. 
Peragra'tion,  per-a-gra'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
peragrate.]  The  act  of  passing  through 
any  state  or  space. 

A  month  of  peragration  is  the  time  of  the  moon's 

revolution  from  any  part  of  the  zodiack  unto  the 

same  again,  and  this  containeth  but  twenty-seven 

days  and  eight  hours.  Bro.rn. 

The  moon  has  two  accounts  which  air.  her  months 
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or  years  of  revolution;  one  her  periodick  month  or 
month  of  perag-ralion,  which  chiefly  respects  her  own 
proper  motion  or  place  in  die  zodiack,  by  which  she 
like  the  sun  performs  her  revolution  round  the  zodi- 
ack from  any  one  point  to  the  same  again.   Holder. 

To  PERA'MBULATE,  per-am'bu-late. 
v.  a.  [perambulo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  walk  through. 

2.  To  survey,  by  passing  through. 

Persons  the  lord  deputy  should  nominate  to  ii 
and  perambulate  Irish  territories,  and  thereupon  to 
divide  and  limit  the  same.  Davits 

3.  To  visit  the  boundaries  of  the  parish. 

Perambula'tion,  per-am-bu-la'shun.  n.  a. 
[horn  perambulate.] 

1.  The  act  of  passing  through  or  wander- 
ing over. 

The  duke  looked  still  for  the  coming  back  of  the 
Armada,  even  when  they  were  wandering  and  mak- 
ing their  perambulation  of  the  northern  seas.  Bacon. 

2.  A  travelling  survey. 

France  is  a  square  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
traverse,  thronging  with  such  multitudes,  that  the 
general  calcul,  made  in  the  last  perambulation,  ex- 
ceeded eighteen  millions.  Howel. 

3.  A  district;  limit  of  jurisdiction. 

It  might  in  point  of  conscience  be  demanded,  by 
what  authority  a  private  person  can  extend  a  per- 
sonal correction  beyond  the  persons  and  bounds  of 
his  own  perambulation?  Holiday. 

4.  Survey  of  the  bounds  of  the  parish  an- 
nually performed. 

Peroa'se,  per'kase.  adv.  [par  and  case.] 
Perchance;  perhaps.  Not  used. 

A  virtuous  man  will  be  virtuous  in  solitudine,  and 
not  only  in  theatro,  though  percase  it  will  be  more 
strong  by  glory  and  fame,  as  an  heat  which  is 
doubled  by  reflexion.  Bacon- 

Pe'rceant,  per'se-ant.  adj.  [perc^ant,  Fr.] 
Piercing;  penetrating.  Obsolete. 

Wond'rons  quick  and  perceanl  was  his  spright 
As  eagles'  eyes,  that  can  behold  the  sun.     Spenser. 

Percei'vable,  per-se'va-bl.  adj.  [from 
perceive.]  Perceptible;  such  as  falls  un- 
der perception. 

The  body,  though  it  really  moves,  yet  not  chang- 
ing perceivable  distance  with  some  other  bodies,  as 
fast  as  the  ideas  of  our  own  minds  will  follow  one 
another,  seems  to  stand  still;  as  the  hands  of  clocks. 

Locke. 
That  which  we  perceive  when  we  see  figure,  as 
perceivable  by  sight,  is  nothing  but  the  termination 
of  colour.  Locke. 

Percei'vably,  p^r-se'va-ble.  adv.  [from 
perceivable.]  In  such  manner  as  may 
be  observed  or  known. 

To  PERCEI'VE,  per-seve'.  v.  a.  [perci- 

fiio,  Lat.] 
1.  To  discover  by  some  sensible  effect:,. 
Consider, 
When  you  above  perceive  mc  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off.  Shaksp. 
2-    To  know;  to  observe. 

Jesus  perceived  in  his  spirit,  that  they  so  reason- 
ed within  themselves  Mark. 
His  sons  come    to  honour,  and  he  knowcth  it 
not;  and  they  are  brought  low,  but  he  perceiveth  it 
not.  Job- 
Till  we  onrsrhei  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
perceive  it  by  our  own  understandings,  we  are  still 
in  the  dark."                                                     Locht. 
•nine  to  know  that  themselves  think, 
when  the]  themselves  do  not  perceive  it?        Like. 
3.  To  be  affected  by. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collec- 
tion of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  i  i  re 
below.  Bacon. 
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Perceptibility,  per-sep-te-bil'e-te.  n.  s. 
[from  perceptible^ 

1.  The  state  of  being  an  object  of  the 
senses  or  mind;  the  state  of  being  per- 
ceptible. 

2.  Perception;  the  power  of  perceiving. 
Not  proper. 

The  illumination  is  not  so  bright  and  fulgent,  as 
to  obscure  or  extinguish  all  perceptibility  of  the 
reason.  More. 

PERCE'PTIBLE,  per-sep'le-bl.  adj. 
[perceptible,  Fr.  perceptus,  Lat.]  Such 
as  may  be  known  or  observed. 

No  sound  is  produced  but  with  a  perceptible  blast 
ef  the  air,  and  with  some  resistance  of  the  air 
strucken.  Bacon. 

When  1  think,  remember,  or  abstract;  these  in- 
trinsick  opeiations  of  my  mind  are  not  perceptible  by 
my  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  or  feeling.       Hale. 

It  perceives  them  immediately,  as  being  immedi- 
ately objected  to  and  perceptible  to  the  sense;  as  1 
perceive  the  sun  by  my  sight.  Hale. 

In  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as  of  the  body,  more 
good  will  accrue  to  mankind  by  attending  to  the 
large,  open,  and  perceptible  parts,  than  by  studying 
too  much  finer  nerves.  Pope. 

Perce'p  i  ibly,  per-sep'te-ble,  adv.  [from 
perceptible.^  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
perceived. 

The  woman  decays  perceptibly  every  week.  Pope. 
Perce'ption,  per-sep'shun.  n.  s.  [percep- 
tion, Fr.  perceptio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  power  of  perceiving;  knowledge; 
consciousness. 

Matter  hath  no  life  nor  perception,  and  is  not  con- 
scious of  its  own  existence.  Benlley. 

Perception  is  that  act  of  the  mind,  or  rather  a 
passion  or  impression,  whereby  the  mind  becomes 
conscious  of  any  thing;  as  when  I  feel  hunger,  thirst, 
cold,  or  heat.  Watts. 

2.  The  act  of  perceiving;  observation. 

3.  Notion;  idea. 

By  the  inventors,  and  their  followers  that  would 
seem  not  to  come  too  short  of  the  perceptions  of  the 
leaders,  they  are  magnified.  Hale. 

4.  The  state  of  being  affected  by  some- 
thing. 

Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  air  to  tempests  sooner  than  the  vallies 
below;  and  therefore  they  say  in  Wales,  when  cer- 
tain hills  have  their  night  caps  on,  they  mean  mis- 
chief. Bacon. 
This  experiment  discovereth  perception  in  plants 
to  move  towards  that  which  should  comfort  them, 
though  at  a  distance.  Bacon. 
PERCE'PTIVE,  per-sep'tiv.612  adj.  [per- 
ceptus,  Latin.]     Having  the  power  of 
perceiving. 

There  is  a  difficulty  that  pincheth:  the  soul  is 
awake  and  solicited  by  external  motions,  for  some 
of  them  reach  the  perceptive  region  in  the  most 
silent  repose  and  obscurity  of  night:  what  is  it  then 
that  prevents  our  sensations?  Glanville. 

Whatever  the  least  real  point  of  the  essence  of 
the  perceptive  part  of  the  soul  does  perceive,  every 
real  point  of  the  perceptive  must  perceive  at  once 

More. 
Percepti'vity,  per-sep-tiv'e-te.  n.  s. 
[from  pcrcefttive.~\  The  power  of  per- 
ception or  thinking.  Locke. 
Perch,  perish.352  n.  s  [fterca,  Lat.  perche, 
Fr.]  A  fish  of  prey,  that  like  the  pike 
and  trout,  carries  his  teeth  in  his  mouth: 
he  dare  venture  to  kill  and  destroy  se- 
veral other  kinds  offish:  he  has  a  hook- 
ed or  hog  back,  which  is  armed  with 
stiff  bristles,  and  all  his  skin  armed  with 


thick  hard  scales,  and  hath  two  fins  on 
his  back:  he  spawns  but  once  a  year, 
and  is  held  very  nutritive.  Walton. 

Perch,    pertsh.  n.  s.  [fierlica,  Lat.  perche 
French.] 

1.  A  measure  of  five  yards  and  a  half;  a 
pole. 

2.  [perche,  Fr.]  Something  on  which  birds 
roost  or  sit. 

For  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride.         Drydcn. 
To  Perch,  pertsh.    v.  n.    \fiercher,   Fr. 
from  the  noun.]     To  sit  or  roost  as  a 
bird. 

He  percheth  on  some  branch  thereby, 
To  weather  him  and  his  moist  wings  to  dry.  Spenser. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
That  wrens  make  prey,  where  eagles  dare  not  perch. 

Shakspeare. 
The  morning  muses  perch  like  birds,  and  sing 
Among  his  branches.  Crashaw. 

Let  owls  keep  close  within  the  tree,  aodnotperch 
upon  the  upper  boughs.  South. 

They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft,  then  stooping  low, 
Perched  on  the  double  tree,  that  bears  the  golden 
bough.  Dryden. 

Glory,  like  the  dazzling  eagle,  stood 
Perched  on  my  bever  in  the  Granic  flood; 
When  fortune's  self  my  standard  trembling  bore, 
And  the  pale  fates  stood  frighted  on  the  shore.  Lee. 

Hosts  of  birds  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Perched  in  the  boughs,  had  nightly  lodging  there. 

Dryden. 
To  Peuch,  pertsh.  v.  a.    To  place  on  a 
perch. 

It  would  be  notoriously  perceptible,  if  you  could 
perch  yourself  as  a  bird  on  the  top  of  some  high 
steeple.  More. 

As  evening  dragon  came, 
Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts, 
And  nests  in  order  rang'd 

Of  some  villatic  fowl.  Milton. 

Percha'nce,  per-tshanse'.  adv.  [per  and 
chance.^  Perhaps;  peradventure. 

How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay? — 
— Perchance  till  after  Theseus'  wedding  day. 

Shakspeare. 

Finding  him  by  nature  little  studious,  she  chose 

rather  to  endue  him  with  ornaments  of  youth,  as 

dancing  and  fencing,  not  without  aim  then  perchance 

at  a  courtier's  life.  Wotton. 

Only  Smithfield  ballad  perchance  to  embalm  the 

memory  of  the  other.  VEstrange. 

Pe'rchers,  per'tshers.  n.  s.  Paris  candles 

used  in  England  in  ancient  times;  also 

the  larger  sort  of  wax  candles  which 

were  usually  set  upon  the  altar. 

Perci'pient,  per-sip'pe-ent.  adj.  [perci- 

pitns,  Latin.]    Perceiving;  having  the 

power  of  perception. 

No  article  of  religion  hath  credibility  enough  for 
them;  yet  these  cautious  and  quicksighted  gentle- 
men can  wink  and  swallow  this  sottish  opinion 
about  percipient  atoms.  Bentley. 

Sensation  and  perception  are  not  inherent  in  mat- 
ter as  such;  for  if  it  were  so,  every  stock  or  stone 
would  be  a  percipient  and  rational  creature.  Bentley. 
Perci'pient,  per-sip'pe-ent.  n.s.  One  that 
has  the  power  of  perceiving. 

The  soul  is  the  sole  percipient,  which  hath  ani- 
madversion and  sense  properly  so  called,  and  the 
body  is  only  the  receiver  of  corporeal  impressions. 

Glanville. 

Nothing  in  the  extended  percipient  perceives  the 

whole,  but  only  part.  More. 

Pe'rclose,  per'kloze.  n.  s.  [per  and  clv9e.~\ 

Conclusion;  last  part.  Obsolete. 

By  the  perclose  of  the  same  verse,  vagabond  is 
understood  for  such  an  one  as  travelleth  in  fear  of 
revengement.  Raleigh. 


To    PE'RCOLATE,    per'ko-late.   v.   Q. 
[percolo,  Lat.]  To  strain  through. 
The  evidences  of  fact  are  percolated  through  a  vast 
period  of  ages.  Hale- 

Percola'tion,  per-ko-la'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
percolate.~]  The  act  of  straining;  puri- 
fication or  separation  by  straining. 

Experiments  touching  the  straining  and  passing 
of  bodies  one  through  another,  they  call  percolation- 
Bacon. 
Water  passing  through  the  veins  of  the  earth  is 
rendered  fresh  and  potable,  which  it  cannot  be  by 
any  percolations  we  can  make,  but  the  saline  parti- 
cles will  pass  through  a  tenfold  filtre.  Ray. 

To  Percu'ss,  per-kus'.  v.  a.  [percussus, 
Lat.]  To  strike. 

Flame  percussed  by  air  giveth  a  noise;  as  in  blow- 
ing of  the  fire  by  bellows:  and  so  likewise  flame 
percussing  the  air  strongly.  Bacon. 

Percu'ssion,  per-kush'un.  n.  s.  [pfrcus- 
sio,  Lat.  percussion,  Fr.] 

1 .  The  act  of  striking;  stroke. 

With  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake.  Shakspeare. 

The  percussion  of  the  greater  quantity  of  air  it 
produced  by  the  greatness  of  the  body  percussing. 

Bacon. 

Some  note,  that  the  times  when  the  stroke  or  per- 
cussion of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt  are,  when 
the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory.  Bacon. 

The  vibrations  or  tremors  excited  in  the  air  by 
percussion,  continue  a  little  time  to  move  from  the 
place  of  percussion  in  concentric  spheres  to  great 
distances.  Neivton. 

Marbles  taught  him  percussion  and  the  laws  of 
motion,  and  tops  the  centrifugal  motion.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Effect  of  sound  in  the  ear. 
In  double  rhymes  the  percussion  is  stronger 

Rymer. 

Perou'tient,  per-ku'shent.  n.  s.  [percu- 
tiens,  Lat.]  Striking;  having  the  power 
to  strike. 

Inequality  of  sounds  is  accidental,  either  from  the 
roughness  or  obliquity  of  the  passage,  or  from  the 
doubling  of  the  percutient.  Bacon. 

Perdi'tion,  per-dish'un.  n.  s.  [perditio} 
Lat.  perdition,  Fr.] 

1.  Destruction;  ruin;  death. 

Upon  tidings  now  arrived,  importing  the  mere 
perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  every  man  puts  him- 
self in  triumph.  Shakspeare. 

We  took  ourselves  for  free  men,  seeing  there  was 
no  danger  of  our  utter  perdition,  and  lived  most  joy- 
fully; going  abroad,  and  seeing  what  was  to  be 
seen.  .  Bacon 

Quick  let  us  part!  Perdition's  in  thy  presence, 
And  horror  dwells  about  thee!  Addison. 

2.  Loss. 

There's  no  soul  lost, 
Nay  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Thou  saw'st  sink.  Shaksp. 

3.  Eternal  death. 

As  life  and  death,  mercy  and  wrath,  are  matters 
of  knowledge,  all  men's  salvation  and  some  men's 
endless  perdition  are  things  so  opposite,  that  who- 
ever doth  affirm  the  one,  must  necessarily  deny  the 
other.  Hooker. 

Men  once  fallen  away  from  undoubted  truth,  do 
after  wander  for  ever  more  in  vices  unknown,  and 
daily  travel  towards  their  eternal  perdition.  Raleigh. 

PE'RDUE,per-du'.  adv.  [This  word,  which 
among  us  is  adverbially  taken,  comes 
from  the  French  perdue,  or  forlorn 
hope:  as,  perdue  or  advanced  sentinel.] 
Close;  in  ambush. 

Few  minutes  he  had  lain  perdue, 
To  guard  his  desp'rate  avenue.  Hudibras. 
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Pe'rdulous,  peYdu-lns.  adj.  [from  fierdo, 
Latin.]  Lost;  thrown  away. 

There  may  be  some  wandering  perdulous  wishes 
oi" known  impossibilities;  as  a  man  who  hath  com- 
mitted an  offence,  may  wish  he  had  not  committed 
it:  but  to  chuse  efficaciously  and  impossibly,  is  as 
impossible  as  An  impossibility.  Bramhnll. 

Pe'rdurable,  per'du-ra-bl.293  adj.  [fier- 
durable,  French;  fierduro,  Latin.]  Last- 
ing; long  continued.  Not  in  use,  nor  ac- 
cented according  to  analogy. 

Confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of 

perdurable  toughness.  Shaksp. 

0  perdurable  shame;  let's  stab  ourselves.  Shaksp. 

The  vig'rous  sweat 

Doth  lend  the  lively  springs  their  perdurable  heat. 

Drayton. 
Per'durably,  peVdu-ra-ble.  adv.  [from 
fier durable.^     Lastingly. 

Why  would  he,  for  the  momentary  trick, 
Be  perdurably  sin'd?  Shaksp. 

pERDURA'TiONjp^r-du-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [fier- 
duro,  Latin.]     Long  continuance. 

jHnsiuorth. 
P ERE' GAL,  per-e'gal.   adj.   [French.] 
Equal.     Obsolete. 

Whilom  thou  wast  peregal  to  the  best, 
And  wont  to  make  the  jolly  shepherds  glad; 
With  piping  and  dancing,  did  pass  the  rest.  Spens. 

'To  Pe'regrinaie,  peVre-gre-nate.  -v.  a. 
[fieregrmus,  Latin.]  To  travel;  to  live 
in  foreign  countries.  Diet. 

Peregrina'tion,  p£r-re-gre-na'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  fieregrinus,  Lat.]  Travel;  abode 
in  foreign  countries. 

It  was  agreed  between  them,  what  account  he 
should  give  of  his  peregrination  abroad.  Bacon 
It  is  not  amiss  to  observe  the  heads  of  doctrine, 
which  the  apostles  agreed  to  publish  in  all  their  pe- 
regrinations. Hammond. 
That  we  do  not  contend  to  have  the  earth  pass 
for  a  paradise,  we  reckon  it  only  as  the  land  of  our 
peregrination,  and  aspire  after  a  better  country. 

Bentley. 
PE'REGRINE,  per're-grin  «°  adj.  [fie- 
regrin,  old  French;  fieregrinus,  Latin.] 
Foreign;  not  native;  not  domestick. 

The  received  opinion,  that  putrefaction  is  caused 

by  cold,  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  is  but 

nugation.  Bacon. 

To  Pere'mpt,  per-£mt.  v.  a.  [fierem/itus, 

Latin.]  To  kill;  to  crush.  A  law  term. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection,  that  the  cause  of  appeal 

is  perempted  by  the  desertion  of  an  appeal;  because 

the  office  of  the  judge  continues  after  such  instance 

is  perempted.  dyliffe. 

Pere'mption,    p^r-e'm'shun.    n.    s.    [fie- 

remfitio,    Latin;   fieremfition,    French.] 

Crush;  extinction.  Law  term. 

This  peremption  of  instance  was  introduced  in  fa- 
Tour  of  the  publick,  lest  suits  should  be  rendered 
perpetual.  Jlyliffe. 

Pere'mptorily,    peVrem-tnr-re-le.    adv. 
[from  fierrmfuory.]     Absolutely;   posi- 
tively; s-j  as  to  cut  off  all  further  debate. 
Norfolk  denies  them  peremptorily  Daniel. 

Not  to  speak  peremptorily  or  conclusively,  touch- 
ing the  point  of  possibility,  till  they  have  heard  me 
deduce  the  means  of  the  execution.  Bacon. 

Some  organs  are  so  peremptorily  necessary,  that 
the  extinguMiment  of  the  spirits  doth  speedily  fol- 
low, but  yet  so  as  there  is  an  interim.  fiacon. 
In   all   conferences   it   was  insisted  peremptorib,, 
that  the  king  must  yield  to  what  power  was  requir- 

Ctarendon. 


ed. 

God's  laws  peremptorily  en  join  06,  and  the  things 
therein  implied  do  straitly  oblige  us  to  partake  of 
the  holy  sacrament.  Kdllewdl. 


Some  talk  of  letters  before  the  Deluge;  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  and  nothing  can  be 
peremptorily  determined  either  the  one  way  or  the 
other.  Woodward. 

Never  judge  peremptorily  on  first  appearances. 

Clarissa. 
Pere'mptoriness,     peYr£m-tur-e-n£s.4'12 
n.  s.  [from  fieremfitorij.~\    Positiveness; 
absolute  decision;  dogmatism. 

Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  a  magis- 
terialness  in  matters  of  opinion;  the  other  a  positive- 
ness in  relating  matters  of  fact.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Self-conceit  and  peremptoriness  in  a  man's  own 
opinion  are  not  commonly  reputed  vices.   Tillotson. 

PERE'MPTORY,  per'rem-tur-e,  or  peV- 
eWto-re.813  adj.  [fieren.fitorius,  low 
Latin;  fieremfitoire,  French;  from  fier- 
emfitus, killed.]  Dogmatical;  absolute; 
such  as  destroys  all  further  expostula- 
tion. 

If  I  entertaine 
As  peremptorie  a  desire,  to  levell  with  the  plaine 
A  citie,  where  they  loved  to  live;  stand  not  betwixt 

my  ire 
And  what  it  aimes  at.  Chapman. 

As  touching  the  apostle,  wherein  he  was  so  reso- 
lute and  peremptory,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made 
manifest  unto  him,  even  by  intuitive  revelation, 
wherein  there  was  no  possibility  of  errour.  Hooker. 
He  may  have  fifty-six  exceptions  peremptorily 
against  the  jurors,  of  which  he  shall  shew  no  cause. 

Spenser. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go; 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory.  Shaksp. 

Not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  is  half  so  peremptory 
As  we  to  keep  this  city.  Shaksp. 

Though  the  text  and  the  doctrine  run  peremptory 
and  absolute,  whosoever  denies  Christ,  shall  assur- 
edly be  denied  by  him;  yet  still  there  is  a  tacit  con- 
dition, unless  repentance  intervene.  Soxtth. 
The  more  modest  confess,  that  learning  was  to 
give  us  a  fuller  discovery  of  our  ignorance,  and  to 
keep  us  from  being  peremptory  and  dogmatical  in 
our  determinations.                                         Collier. 
He  would  never  talk  in  such  a  peremptory  and 
discouraging  manner,  were  he  not  assured  that  he 
was  able  to  subdue  the  most  powerful  opposition 
against  the  doctrine  which  he  taught.          Addison. 
Pere'nnial,  per-eVne-al.113  adj.  [fieren- 
nis,  Latin.] 

1.  Lasting  through  the  year. 
If  the  quantity  were  precisely  the  same  in  these 

perennial  fountains,  the  difficulty  would  be  greater. 

Chcyne. 

2.  Perpetual;  unceasing. 
The  matter  wherewith  these  perennial  clouds  are 

raised,  is  the  sea  that  surrounds  them.         Harvey. 
Pere'nnity,  per-rtm'ne-te.  n.  s.  [from  fie- 
rennitas,    Lat.]      Equality    of    lasting 
through  all  seasons;  perpetuity. 

That  springs  have  their  origin  from  the  sea,  and 

not  from  rains  and  vapours,  I  conclude  from  the  pe- 

rennily  of  divers  springs.  Derhain. 

PE'RFEC  r,  per'lekt.  adj.  [fierfectus,  Lat. 

fiarfait,  French.] 

1.  Complete;  consummate;  finished;  nei- 
ther defective  nor  redundant. 

We  count  those  things  perfect,  which  want  no- 
thing requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were  insti- 
tuted. Hooker. 

Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx.  Milton. 

Uriel  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight 
See  far  and  wide.  Milton. 

Whoever  thinks  a  perfect  work  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 

Pope- 

As  full  as  perfect  in  a  hair,  as  heart.  Pope. 

2.  Fully  informed;  fudy  skilful. 

Rr2 


Within  a  ken  our  army  lies, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best, 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  should  be  as  good 

Shakspean 
Fair  dame!  I  am  not  to  you  known, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect.  Shaks 
I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  privi- 
leges of  Bohemia,  as  to  handle  that  part;  and  will 
not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master.  Bacon. 

Pure;    blameless;    clear;  immaculate 
This  is  a  sense  chiefly  theological. 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.  Shakspeare 

Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Deuteronomy. 
4.  Confident;  certain. 

Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd  upon 
the  deserts  of  Bohemia.  Shakspeare- 

To    Pe'rfect,  peYfekt.  v.  a.  [fierfectus, 
from  fierficio,  Latin;  fiarfaire,  French.] 
1.  To  finish;  to  complete;  to  consummate; 
to  bring  to  its  due  state. 

If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and 
his  love  is  perfected  in  us.  1  John. 

Beauty  now  must  perfect  my  renown; 
With  that  I  govern'dhim  that  rules  this  isle.  Waller. 
In  substances  rest  not  in  the  ordinary  complex  idea 
commonly  received,  but  enquire  into  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  things  themselves,  and  thereby  per- 
fect our  ideas  of  their  distinct  species.  Locke. 
Endeavour  not  to  settle  too  many  habits  at  once, 
lest  by  variety  you  confound  them,  and  so  perfect 
none.                                                              Locke. 

What  toil  did  honest  Curio  take, 
To  get  one  medal  wanting  yet, 
And  perfect  all  his  Roman  set?  Prim-. 

2.  To  make  skilful;  to  instruct  fully. 
Her  cause  and  yours 
I'll  perfect  him  withal,  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke.  Shakspeare. 

Pe'rfecter,   peYfekt-ur-98    n.    s.    [from 
fierfect.~\  One  that  makes  perfect. 

This  practice  was  altered;  they  offered  not  to 
Mercury,  but  to  Jupiter  the  perfector.  Broome. 

PERFE'CTION,  per-feVshun.  n.  s.  \_fier- 

f'jctio,  Lat.  fierfi'ction,  French.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  perfect. 

Man  doth  seek  a  triple  perfection;  first  a  sensual, 
consisting  in  those  things  which  very  life  itself  re- 
quireth,  either  as  necessary  supplements  or  as  orna- 
ments thereof;  then  an  intellectual,  consisting  in 
those  things  which  none  underneath  man  is  capable 
of,  lastly,  a  spiritual  and  divine,  consisting  in  those 
things  whereunto  we  tend  by  supernatural  means 
here,  but  cannot  here  attain.  thoker. 

It  is  a  judgment  maim'd  and  most  impcucct, 
That  will  confess  perfection  so  conld  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature.  Shakspeare. 

True  virtue  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace 
of  faith  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  Milton. 
No  human  understanding  being  absolutely  secured 
from  mistake  by  the  perfection  of  its  own  nature,  it 
follows  that  no  man  can  be  infallible  out  by  super- 
natural assistance.  Tillotion. 

Many  things  impossible  to  thought, 
Have  been  by  need  to  lull  perfection  brought. 

Druilen. 
Too  few,  or  of  an  improper  figure  and  dimensiou 
to  do  their  duty  in  perfection.  Btackmore. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  gospel  perfection 
can  be  fully  attained;  but  whether  you  come  as  near 
it  as  a  sincere  intention,  and  careful  diligence  can 
carry  you.  Law. 

.  Something  that  concurs  to  produce  su- 
preme excellence.  In  this  sense  it  <>as 
a  plural. 

%\"liat  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell, 
In  whose  each  part  all  pens  may  dwell!         Sidney. 
An  heroick  poem  requires,  as  its  last  perfection, 
the  accomplishment  of  some  extraordinary  under- 
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taking,  which  requires  more  of  the  active  virtue 
than  the  suffering.  Dryden. 

3.  Attribute  of  God. 

If  God  be  infinitely  holy,  just,  and  good,  he  must 
take  delight  in  those  creatures  that  resemble  him 
most  in  these  perfections.  Jllterbury. 

4.  Exact  resemblance. 

To  Perfe'ctionate,  per-fek'shun-ate. 
v.  a.  [jierfectionner,  Fr.  from  perfec- 
tion^] To  make  perfect;  to  advance  to 
perfection.  A  word  proposed  by  Dry- 
den, but  not  received,  nor  worthy  of 
reception. 

Painters  and  sculptors,  chusing  the  most  elegant 
natural  beauties,  perfectionate  the  idea,  and  ad- 
vance their  art  above  nature  itself  in  her  indivi- 
dual productions;  the  utmost  mastery  of  human 
performance.  Dryden. 

He  has  founded  an  academy  for  the  progress  and 
perftctionating  of  painting.  Dryden. 

Pfrfe'ctive,  pei-fek'tiv.512  adj.  [from 
perfect.]  Conducive  to  bring  to  per- 
fection:  with  of. 

Praise  and  adoration  are  actions  perfective  of  our 
souls.  More. 

Eternal  life  shall  not  consist  in  endless  love;  the 
other  faculties  shall  be  employed  in  actions  suita- 
ble to,  and  perfective  of  their  natures.  Ray. 
Perfr'ctively,  per-fek'fiv-le.acf-y.  [from 
perfective']  In  such  manner  as  brings 
to  perfection. 

As  virtue  is  seated  fundamentally  in  the  intellect, 
so  perfectively  in  the  fancy ;  so  that  virtue  is  the 
force  of  reason  in  the  conduct  of  our  actions  and 
passions  to  a  good  end.  Grew. 

Pe'rfectly,  per-fekt'le.  adv.  [from  per- 
fect.] 

1.  In  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

2.  Totally;  completely. 

Chewing  little  sponges  dipt  in  oil,  when  perfectly 
under  water,  he  could  longer  support  the  want  of 
respiration.  Boyle. 

Words  recal  to  our  thoughts  those  ideas  only 
which  they  have  been  wont  to  be  signs  of,  but  can- 
not introduce  any  perfectly  new  and  unknown  sim- 
ple ideas.  Locke. 

3.  Exactly;  accurately. 

We  know  bodies  and  their  properties  most  per- 
fectly. Locke. 
Pe'rfectness,  per'fekt-nes.  n.  s.   [from 
perfect.] 

1.  Completeness;  consummate  excellence; 
perfection. 

2.  Goodness;  virtue.     A  scriptural  word. 

Put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness. 

Colossians. 

3.  Skill. 

Is  this  your  perfectness?  Shakspcare. 

PERFIDIOUS,  per-fid'yus.2*1  adj.  [per- 
fldus,  Lat.  perfl.de,  French.] 

1.  Treacherous;  false  to  trust;  guilty  of 
violated  faith. 

Tel)  me,  perfidious,  was  it  fit 
To  make  my  cream  a  perquisite, 
And  steal  to  mend  your  wages?       Widow  and  Cat. 

2.  Expressing  treachery;  proceeding  from 
treachery. 

O  spirit  accurs'd, 
Forsaken  of  all  good,  I  see  thy  fall 
Determin'd,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involv'd 
In  this  perfidious  fraud.  Milton. 

Peufi'diously,  per-fid'yiis-le.  adv.  [from 
perfidious.]  Treacherously;  by  breach 
of  faith. 

Perfidiously 
He  has  betray 'd  your  business,  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome.  Shaksp. 


They  eat  perfidiously  their  words, 
And  swear  their  ears  through  two  inch  boards. 

Hudibras. 
Can  he  not  deliver  us  possession  of  such  places 
as  would  put  him  in  a  worse  condition,  whenever 
he  should  perfidiously  renew  the  war.  Swift. 

Perfi'diousness,  per-fid'yus-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  perfidious.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing perfidious. 

Some  things  have  a  natural  deformity  in  them; 

as  perjury, perfidiousness,  and  ingratitude.  Tillotson. 

PE'RFIDY.peYfe-de.  n.  s.  [perfidia,  Lat. 

perfldie,  Fr.]  Treachery;  want  of  faith; 

breach  of  faith. 

Pe'rflable,  per'fla-bl.  adj.  [from  perflo, 

Lat.]  Having  the  wind  driven  through. 

To  PE'RFLATE,  per-flate'.  v.  a.  [perflo, 

Lat]     To  blow  through. 

If  eastern  winds  did  perflate  our  climates  more 
frequently,  they  would  clarify  and  refresh  our  air. 

Harvey. 

The  first  consideration  in  building  of  cities,  is  to 

make  them  open,  airy,  and  well  perflated.   Jlrbulh. 

Perfla'tion,    per-fla'shun.    n.    s.    [from 

perflate.]  The  act  of  blowing  through. 

Miners,   by  perflations  with  large  bellows,  give 

motion  to  the  air,   which  ventilates  and  cools  the 

mines.  Woodward. 

To    TE'RFORATE,    per'fo-rate.    v.    a. 

[perforo,  Lat.]     To  pierce  with  a  tool; 

to  bore. 

Draw  the  bough  of  a  low  fruit  tree  newly  budded 
without  twisting,  into  an  earthen  pot  perforate  at 
the  bottom,  and  then  cover  the  pot  with  earth,  it 
will  yield  a  very  large  fruit.  Bacon. 

A  perforated  bladder  does  not  swell.  Boyle. 

The  labour'd  chyle  pervades  the  pores, 
In  all  the  arterial  perforated  shores.  Blackmore. 
The  aperture  was  limited  by  an  opaque  circle 
placed  between  the  eye-glass  and  the  eye,  and  per- 
forated in  the  middle  with  a  little  round  hole  for  the 
rays  to  pass  through  to  the  eye.  J'fewton. 

Worms  perforate  the  guts.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Perforation,  per-fo-ra'shfin.  n.  s.  [from 
perforate.] 

1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  boring. 

The  likeliest  way  is  the  perforation  of  the  body  of 
the  tree  in  several  places  one  above  another,  and 
filling  of  the  holes.  Bacon. 

The  industrious  perforation  of  the  tendons  of  the 
second  joints  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  the  drawing 
the  tendons  of  the  third  joints  through  them.   More. 

2.  Hole;  place  bored. 

That  the  nipples   should  be  made  spongy,   and 

with  such  perforations  as  to  admit  passage  to  the 

milk,  are  arguments  of  providence.  Ray. 

Perforator,  per'fo-ra-tur.a21  n.  s.  [from 

perforate.]     The  instrument  of  boring. 

The  patient  placed  in  a  convenient  chair,  dip- 
ping the  trocar  in  oil,  stab  it  suddenly  through  the 
teguments,  and  withdrawing  the  perforator,  leave 
the  waters  to  empty  by  the  canula.    '  Sharp 

Perfo'rce,  per-forse'.  adv.  [per  and 
force.]     By  violence;  violently. 

Guyon  to  him  leaping,  staid 
His  hand,  that  trembled  as  one  terrify'd; 
And  though  himself  were  at  the  sight  dismay'd, 
Yet  him  perforce  restrain'd.  Spenser. 

Jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child, 
But  she  perforce  withholds  the  loved  boy.     Shaksp. 

She  amaz'd,  her  cheeks 
All  trembling  and  arising,  full  of  spots, 
And  pale  with  death  at  hand,  perforce  she  breaks, 
Into  the  inmost  rooms.  Peacham. 

To  PERFORM,  per-f6rm',er,  per-form'. 
v.   a.    [perfor?nare,    Italian.]      To  exe- 
cute; to    do;  to   discharge;   to  achieve 
an  undertaking;  to  accomplish. 
All  three  set  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  fame 


for  great  minds  to  attempt,  and  great  force  to  per- 
form what  they  did  attempt.  Sidney. 

Hast  thou,  spirit, 
Perform^  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bad  thee? 

Shakspeare. 

What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan?  Shaksp. 

I  will  cry  unto  God  that  perfbrmeth  all  things  for 
me.  Psalms. 

Let  all  things  be  performed  after  the  law  of  God 
diligently.  1  Esdras. 

Thou,  my  love, 
Perform  his  fun'rals  with  paternal  care.     Dryden. 

You  perform  her  office  in  the  sphere, 
Born  of  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  Platonick  year. 

Dryden. 

He  effectually  performed  his  part,  with  great  in- 
tegrity, learning,  and  acuteness;  with  the  exactness 
of  a  scholar,  and  the  judgment  of  a  complete  di- 
vine. Waterland. 

To  Perfo'rm,  per-form'.  v.  n.  To  suc- 
ceed in  an  attempt. 

When  a  poet  has  performed  admirably  in  several 
illustrious  places,  we  sometimes  also  admire  bis  very 
errours.  Watts. 

Perfo'rmablk,  per-form'a-bl.  adj.  [from 
perform.]  Practicable;  such  as  may  be 
done. 

Men  forget  the  relations  of  history,  affirming  that 
elephants  have  no  joints,  whereas  their  actions,  are 
not  performable  without  them.  Broicn. 

Performance,  per-for'manse.  n.  s.  [from 
perform.] 

1.  Completion  of  something  designed; 
execution  of  something  promised. 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing.  Shaksp. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  th'  time;  it  opens  the 
eyes  of  expectation:  performance  is  ever  the  duller 
for  his  act,  and  but  in  the  plainer  kind  of  people, 
the  deed  is  quite  out  of  use.  Shaksp. 

Perform  the  doing  of  it;  that  as  there  was  a  rea- 
diness to  will,  so  there  may  be  a  performance. 

2  Cwinthians. 

The  only  means  to  make  him  successful  in  the 
performance  of  these  great  works,  was  to  be  above 
contempt.  South. 

Men  may,  and  must  differ  in  their  employments; 
but  yet  they  must  all  act  for  the  same  ends,  as  du- 
tiful servants  of  God,  in  the  right  and  pious  per- 
formance of  their  several  callings.  Lav:. 

2.  Composition;  work. 

In  the  good  poems  of  other  men,  I  can  only  be 
sure,  that  'tis  the  hand  of  a  good  master;  but  in 
your  performances  'tis  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  be 
deceived.  Dryden. 

Few  of  our  comic  performances  give  good  exam- 
ples. Clarissa. 

3.  Action;  something  done. 

In  this  slumbry  agitation,  besides  her  walking  and 

other  actual  performances,  what  have  you  heard  her 

say?  Shaksp. 

Perfo'rmer,  p^r-form'ur.98  n.  s.   [from 

perfortn.] 

1.  One  that  performs  any  thing. 

The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the 
true  and  exact  performer.  Shaksp. 

2.  It  is  generally  applied  to  one  that  makes 
a  public  exhibition  of  his  skill. 

To  Perfri'cate,  per'fre-kate.  v.  n.  \_per- 
frico,  Lat.]  To  rub  over.  Diet. 

Perfu'matory,  per-fu'rna-tur-e.613  adj. 
[from  perfume.]  That  which  perfumes. 

PLRFU'ME,  per'fume.^2  n.  s.  [parfume, 

French.] 
1.  Strong  odour  of  sweetness  used  to  give 
scents  to  other  things. 

Pomanders  and  knots  of  powders  for  drying 
rheums  are  not  so  strong  as  perfumes;  you  may  have 
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them  continually  in  your  hand,  whereas  perfumes 
you  can  take  but  a'  times.  Bacon. 

Ptrfwnes,  though  gross  bodies  that  may  be  sensi- 
bly wasted,  yet  fill  the  air,  so  that  we  can  put  our 
nose  in  no  part  of  the  room  where  a  perfume  is 
burued,  but  we  smell  it.  Dighy. 

j.  Sweet  odour;  fragrance. 

E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom. 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume.  Addison. 

No  rich  perfumes  refresh  the  fruitful  field, 
Nor  fragrant  herbs  their  native  incense  yield.  Pope. 

Pinks  aud  roses  bloom, 
And  ev'ry  bramble  sheds  perfume.  Gay. 

To  Pkrfu'me,  pfir-Rtme'.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  scent;  to  impregnate  with 
sweet  scent. 

Your  papers 
Let  me  have  them  very  well  perfumed, 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself 
To  whom  they  go.  Shalcsp. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
And  husht  with  buzzing  night-flics  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody?  Shaksp. 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfumed. 

Shaksp. 

The  distilled  water  of  wild  poppy,  mingled,  at 

half  with  rose  water,  take  with  some  mixture  of  a 

few  cloves  in  a  perfuming  pan.  Bacon. 

Smells  adhere  to  hard  bodies;  as  in  perfuming  of 

gloves,  which  sheweth  them  corporeal.  Bacon. 

The  pains  she  takes  are  vainly  meant 
To  hide  her  amorous  heart, 

'Tis  like  perfuming  an  ill  scent, 
The  smell's  too  strong  for  art.  Granville. 

See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flow'ry  top  perfumes  the  skies!  Pope. 
Perfu'mer,    per-fu'mur.98    n.    s.     [from 
fierfume.]     One  whose  trade  is  to   sell 
things  made  to  gratify  the  scent. 

A  moss  the  perfumers  have  out  of  apple  trees, 
that  hath  an  excellent  scent.  Bacon. 

First  issued  from  perfumers'1  shops 
A  croud  of  fashionable  fops.  Swift. 

Perfu'nctorily,  per-funk'tur-re-le.  adv. 
\jierfunctorie,  Lat."1  Carelessly;  negli- 
gently; in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy 
external  form. 

His  majesty  casting  his  eye  perfunctorily  upon  it, 
and  believing  it  had  been  drawn  by  mature  advice, 
no  sooner  received  it,  than  he  delivered  it  to  the 
lord  keeper.  Clarendon. 

Lay  seriously  to  heart  the  clearness  and  evidence 
of  these  proofs,  and  not  pufunctorily  pass  over  ail 
the  passages  of  the  gospel,  which  are  written  on 
purpose  that  we  may  believe,  without  weighing 
them.  Lucas. 

Whereas  all  logick  is  reducible  to  the  four  prin- 
cipal operations  of  the  mind,  the  two  first  of  these 
have  been  handled  by  Aristotle  very  perfunctorily; 
of  the  fo  irth  he  has  said  nothing  at  all.  Baker. 

Perfu'nctory,  per-funk-tur-e.  adj.  [per- 
functorie,  Lat.]  Slight;  careless;  neg- 
ligent. 

A  transcient  and  perfunctory  examination  of 
things  leads  men  into  considerable  mistakes  which 
a  more  correct  and  rigorous  scrutiny  would  have  de- 
tected. Woodward. 
To  Perfu'se,  per-fuzc'.4"  v.  a.  [/ler/usus, 
Latin.]      To  tincture;  to  ovei  spread. 

These  dregs  immediately  per/use  the  blood  with 
melancholy,  and  cause  obstructions.  Harvey. 

Pehha'ps,  per-haps'.  adv.  \_fier  and  hafi.] 
Peradventure;  it  may  be. 
Perhaps  the  good  old  man  that  kiss'd  his  son, 

And  left  a  blessing  on  his  head, 

His  arms  about  him  spread, 
Hopes  yet  to  see  him  ere  his  glass  be  run.  Flutman. 

Somewhat  excellent  may  be  invented,  perhaps 


more  excellent  than  the  first"  design,  though  Virgil 
must  be  still  accepted,  when  that  perhaps  takes 
place.  Dryden. 

His  thoughts  inspir'd  his  tongue, 
And  all  his  soul  receiv'd  a  real  love; 
Perhaps  new  graces  darted  from  her  eyes, 
Perhaps  soft  pity  charm 'd  his  yielding  soul, 
Perhaps  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  charm'd 
him.  Smith 

It  is  not  his  intent  to  live  in  such  ways  as,  for 
ought  we  know,  God  may  perhaps  pardon,  but  to  be 
diligent  in  such  ways,  as  we  know  that  God  will 
infallibly  reward.  Law. 

Pe'riapt,  per're-apt.  n.  s.  [ire^txirra.] 
Amulet;  charm  worn  as  preservative 
against  disease  or  mischief.      Hanmer. 

The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  fly; 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  and  periapts,  Shak. 
Perica'rdium,  per-e-karW-um.^3  n.  s. 
\_ire%)  and  x.xgS'ix;  fiericarde,  French.] 
A  thin  membrane  of  a  conick  figure 
that  resembles  a  purse,  and  contains  the 
heart  in  its  cavity:  its  basis  is  pierced 
in  five  places,  for  the  passage  of  the 
vessels  which  enter  and  come  out  of 
the  heart:  the  use  of  the  pericardium  is 
to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  clear  wa- 
ter, which  is  separated  by  small  glands 
in  it,  that  the  surface  of  the  heart  may 
not  grow  dry  by  its  continual  motion. 

Quincy. 
Perica'rpium,  per-e-kar'pe-um.  n.  s. 
[_7T(g\  and  x.xp7rt>s;  fiericarfie, French.]  In 
botany,  a  pellicle  or  thin  membrane  en- 
compassing the  fruit  or  grain  of  a  plant, 
or  that  part  of  a  fruit  that  envelops  the 
seed. 

Besides  this  use  of  the  pulp  or  pericarpium  for 
the  guard  of  the  seed,  it  serves  also  for  the  suste- 
nance of  animals.  Ray. 
Periclita'tion,    per-e-kle-ta'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  fiericlitoT)  Latin;  /lericliter,  Fr.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  danger. 

2.  Trial;  experiment. 
Pericra'nium,    per-e-kra/ne-um.    n.     s. 

[from  irtgi  and  cranium;  fiericrane,  Fr.] 
The  membrane  that  covers  the  skull:  it 
is  a  very  thin  and  nervous  membrane 
of  an  exquisite  sense,  such  as  covers 
immediately  not  only  the  cranium,  but 
all  the  bones  of  the  body,  except  the 
teeth,  for  which  reason  it  is  also  called 
the  periosteum.  Quincy. 

Having  divided  the  pericranium,  I  saw  a  fissure 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  wound.    Wiseman. 

Pf.ri'culous,  pe-rik'ku-lus.31*  adj.  [fieri- 
culosux,  Latin.]  Dangerous;  jeopar- 
dous;  hazardous.     Not  in  use. 

As  the  moon  every  seventh  day  arriveth  unto  a 
contrary  sign,  so  Saturn,  which  remaincth  about  as 
many  years  in  one  sign,  aud  holdeth  the  same  con- 
sideration in  years  as  the  moon  in  days,  doth  cause 
these  periculous  periods.  Brawn. 

erie'rgy,  per-e-er'je.  n.  s.  [n^'i  and 
epyov.]  Needless  caution  in  an  opera- 
tion; unnecessary  diligence. 

Perige'e,  peYe-jee.  >  n.  s.  [irs^t  and 

Peuige'um,  per-e-je'um.  y"    ynj    fierig-ee, 

French.]     That  point  in  the  heavens, 

wherein   a   planet  is  said  to  be  in  its 

nearest  distance  possible  from  the  earth. 

Harris 


creation,  at  the  beginning  of  Aries,  and  the  peri- 

gcum  or  nearest  point  in  Libra.  Brown. 

Perihe'lium,  per-e-Le'le-um.  n.  s.  [«r*f< 

and  vM®*;  fierihelic.  Fr.]     That   point 

of  a  planet's  orbit,  wherein  it  is  nearest 

the  sun.  Harris. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  made  it  probable,  that  the 

comet,  which  appeared  in  1680,  by  approaching  to 

the  suu  in  its  perihtlium,  acquired  such  a  degree  of 

heat,  as  to  be  50,000  years  a  cooling.  Cheyne. 

PE'RIL,  per'ril.  n.  s.   [fu-ril,  Fr.  fieiikel, 

Dutch;  fiericulmn,  Latin.] 
L.  Danger;  hazard;  jeopardy. 

Dear  Pirocles,  be  liberal  unto  me  of  those  things, 
which  have  made  you  indeed  precious  to  the  world, 
and  now  doubt  not  to  tell  of  your  perils        Sidney. 

How  many  perils  do  infold 
The  righteous  man  to  make  him  daily  fall?  Spenser. 

In  the  act  what  perils  shall  we  find. 
If  either  place,  or  time,  or  other  course, 
Cause  us  to  alter  th'  order  now  assign'd.      Daniel. 

The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay, 
Have  pass'd  the  perils  of  so  hard  a  way.     Dryden. 
Strong,  healthy  and  young  people  are  more  in 
peril  by  pestilential  fevers,  than  the  weak  and  old. 

Jirbulhnot 
2.  Denunciation;  danger  denounced. 
I  told  her, 
On  your  displeasure's  peril, 

She  should  not  visit  you.  Shaksp. 

Pe'rilous,   per'ril-us.3J4   adj.    [fierileux, 

French;  from  fieri/.'] 
1.  Dangerous;  hazardous;  full  of  danger. 
Alterations  in  the  service  of  God,  for  that  they 
impair  the  credit  of  religion,  are  therefore  perilous 
in  common-weals,  which  hath  no  continuance  longer 
than  religion  hath  all  reverence  done  unto  it. 

Hooker. 
Her  guard  is  chastity; 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel, 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen 
May  trace  huge  forests  and  uuharbour'd  heaths, 
Infamous  hills  and  sandy  perilous  wilds.       .Villon. 

Dictate  propitious  to  my  duteous  ear, 
What  arts  can  captivate  the  changeful  seer: 
Fov  perilous  th'  assay,  unheard  the  toil 
T'  elude  the  prescience  of  a  God  by  guile.      Pope. 
2.  It  is  used  by  way  of  emphasis,  or  ludi- 
crous exaggeration  of  any  thing  bad. 

Thus  was  th'  accomplished  squire  endu'd 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  per  lous  shrewd. 

Hudibras. 
Smart;  witty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  I 
think,  only  applied  to  children,  and  pro- 
bably obtained  its  signification  from  the 
notion,  that  children  eminent  for  wit  do 
not  live;  a  witty  boy  was  therefore  a 
fieriloui  boy,  or  a  boy  in  danger.  It  is 
vulgarly  fiarlous. 

'Tis  a  perHous  boy, 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable; 
He's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe. 


Pe'rijlously,     peYril-us-le.    adv. 


Shaksp 
[from 


11.  s. 


[from 


n.  a.    [«•£/?< 
The  com- 


By  the  proportion  of  its  motion,  it  was  at  the    I-   A  circuit. 


perilous.]  Dangerously 
Pe'rilousxess,  per'ril-us-nes. 
fierilous.]  Dangerousness. 
Peri'metjui,  pe-rlm'me-tfir.88 
and  (jitTftu;  fisrimetre,  Fr.] 
pass  or  sum  of  all  the  sides  which  bound 
any  figure  of  what  kind  soever,  whethei 
rectilinear  or  mixed. 

By  compressing  the  glasses  still  more,  the  diame- 
ter of  this  ring  would  increase,  and  thi  breadth  of 
its  orbit  or  perimeter  decrease,  until  anolhei 
colour  emerged  in  the  centre  of  the  last.     ,\1, 
PE'K10D,pe're-ud.lli!i  n.  s.  [fieriode,  j  r, 
irepto2'&j.] 
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'2.  Time  in  which  any  thing  is  performed, 
so  as  to  begin  again  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Tell  these,  that  the  sun  is  fixed  in  the  centre,  that 

the  earth  with  all  the  planets  roll  round  the  sun  in 

their  several  periods;  they  cannot  admit  a  syllable 

of  (his  new  doctrine.  Watts. 

3.  A  stated  number  of  years;  a  round  of 

time,  at   the  end  of  which  the  things 

comprised  within  the  calculation  shall 

return  to  the  state  in  which  they  were 

at  the  beginning. 

A  cycle  or  period  is  an  account  of  years  that  has 
a  beginning  and  end,  and  begins  again  as  often  as 
it  ends.  Holder. 

We  stile  a  lesser  space  a  cycle,  and  a  greater  by 

the  name  of  period,  and  you  may  not  improperly 

call   the  beginning  of  a  large  period  the  epocha 

thereof.  Holder  on  Time. 

4i.  The  end  or  conclusion. 

If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness; 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play.  Shak. 

There  is  nothing  so  secret  that  shall  not  be  brought 
to  light  within  the  compass  of  our  world;  whatso- 
ever concerns  this  sublunary  world  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  its  duration,  from  the  chaos  to  the  last  pe- 
riod. Burnet. 

What  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots  and  their  last  fatal  periods! 
Oh!  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time.  Addison. 

5.  The  state  at  which  any  thing  termi- 
nates. 

Beauty's  empires,  like  to  greater  states, 
Have  certain  periods  set,  and  hidden  fates.  Suckling. 

Light-conserving  stones  must  be  set  in  the  sun 
before  they  retain  light,  and  the  light  will  appear 
greater  or  lesser,  until  they  come  to  their  utmost  pe- 
riod. Digby. 

6.  Length  of  duration. 

Some  experiment  would  be  made  how  by  art  to 
make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary  period; 
as  to  make  a  stalk  of  wheat  last  a  whole  year. 

Bacon. 

7.  A  complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop 

to  another. 

Periods  are  beautiful,  when  they  are  not  too 
long:  for  so  they  have  their  strength  too  as  in  a  pike 
or  javelin.  Ben  Jonson. 

Is  this  the  confidence  you  gave  me? 
Lean  on  it  safely,  not  a  period 
Shall  be  unsaid  for  me.  Mlton. 

Syllogism  is  made  use  of  to  discover  a  fallacy, 
cunningly  wrapt  up  in  a  smooth  period.  Locke. 

For  the  assistance  of  memories,  the  first  words  of 
every  period  in  every  page  may  be  written  in  dis- 
tinct colours.  Watts. 
8.  A  course  of  events,  or  series  of  things 
memorably  terminated:  as,  the  periods 

of  an  empire. 

From  the  tongue 
The  unfinish'd  period  falls.  Thomson. 

lo   Pe'riod,   pe're-fid.  v.  a.  [from   the 
noun.]  To  put  an  end  to.  A  bad  word. 

Your  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up,  which  failing  to  him, 
Periods  his  comfort.  Shaksp. 

Periodical,  pe-re-6d'de-kal.  )    adj.  \jie- 
Perio'dick,  pe-re-6d'ik.609       $    riodique, 

French;  from  period.'] 
1.  Circular;   making  a  circuit;  making  a 

revolution. 

Was  the  earth's  periodick  motion  always  in  the 
same  plane  with  that  of  the  diurnal,  we  should  miss 
of  those  kindly  increases  of  day  and  night.  Derham 
Four  moons  perpetually  roll  round  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  are  carried  along  with  him  in  his  peri- 
odical circuit  round  the  sun.  Walls. 


Happening  by  revolution  at  some  sta- 
ted time. 

Astrological  undertakers  would  raise  men  out  of 
some  slimy  soil,  impregnated  with  the  influence  of 
the  stars  upon  some  remarkable  and  periodical  con- 
junctions. Bentley. 

Regular;   performing   some  action  at 

stated  times. 

The  confusion  of  mountains  and  hollows  furnished 
me  with  a  probable  reason  for  those  periodical  foun- 
tains in  Switzerland,  which  flow  only  at  such  parti- 
cular hours  of  the  day.  Addison. 
4.  Relating  to  periods  or  revolutions. 

It  is  implicitly  denied  by  Aristotle  in  his  politicks, 
in  that  discourse  against  Plato,  who  measured  the 
vicissitude  and  mutation  of  states  by  a  periodical 
fatality  of  number.  Brown. 

Periodically,  pe-re-6d'de-kal-e.  adv. 
Tfrom  periodical.']  At  stated  periods. 
"  The  three  tides  ought  to  be  understood  of  the 
space  of  the  night  and  day,  then  there  will  be  a  re- 
gular flux  and  reflux  thrice  in  that  time  every  eight 
hours  periodically.  Broome. 

Perio'steum,  per-e-6s'tshum.  n.  s.  [w^i 
and  aWev;  perioste,  Fr] 

All  the  bones  are  covered  with  a  very  sensible 
membrane,  called  the  periosteum.  Cheyne. 

Periphery,  pe-rif  fe-re.  n.  s.  [«•££<  and 
<p'epu;  peripheric,  French.]  Circumfe- 
rence. 

Neither  is  this  sole  vital  faculty  sufficient  to  ex- 
terminate noxious  humours  to  the  periphery  or  out- 
ward parts.  Harvey 
To  Pe'riphrase,  pe-riffraze.  v.  a.JJieri- 
fihraser,    French.]     To    express    one 
word  by  many;  to  express  by  circumlo- 
cution. 
Periphrasis,  pe-riffra-sis.820  n.  s.  \jre{i- 
Qpeto-tf;  periphrases  Fr.]     Circumlocu- 
tion; use  of  many  words  to  express  the 
sense  of  one;  as,  for  death,  we  may  say, 
the  loss  of  life. 

She  contains  all  bliss, 
And  makes  the  world  but  her  periphrasis.    Cleavel. 
They  make  the  gates  of  Thebes  and  the  mouths 
of  this  river  a  constant  periphrasis  for  this  number 
seven.  Brown. 

They  shew  their  learning  uselessly,  and  make  a 
long  periphrasis  on  every  word  of  the  book  they  ex- 
plain. Watts. 
The  periphrases  and  circumlocutions,  by  which 
Homer  expresses  the  single  act  of  dying,  have  sup- 
plied succeeding  poets  with  all  their  manners  of 
phrasing  it.  Pope. 
Periphra'stical,  per-re-fras'te-kal.  adj. 
[from    periphrasis  ]     Circumlocutory; 
expressing   the   sense  of  one  word  in 
many. 
Peripneumo'vy,    per-ip-nu'mo-ne.         } 
Pehipneumo'nia,    per-ip-nu-mo'ne-a.     ) 
n.  s.  ["repi  and  7rtevu.c<iv;  peripneumonie, 
French.]  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
Lungs  oft  imbibing  phlegmatick  and  melancho- 
lick  humours,  are  now  and  then  deprehended  schir- 
rhous,  by  dissipation  of  the  subtiler  parts,  and  lapi- 
dification  of  the  grosser  that  may  be  left  indurated, 
through  the  gross  reliques  of  peripneumonia,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.                                  Harvey 
A  ptripneumony  is  the  last  fatal  symptom  of  every 
disease;  for  nobody  dies  without  a  stagnation  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  which  is  the  total  extinction  of 
breath.                                                       Arbuthnot. 

To  Pe  rish,  per'rish.  v.  n.  \_perir,  French; 
pereo,  Latin.] 

I.  To  die;  to  be  destroyed;  to  be  lost;  to 
come  to  nothing.  It  seems  to  have  for 
or  with  before  a  cause,  and  by  before 


an  instrument.     Locke  has  by  before 
the  cause. 

I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish, 
If  I  atchieve  not  this  young  modest  girl.  Shaksjieare. 

If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing — 
then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder  blade.  Job. 

He  keepeth  back  his  soul  from  the  pit,  and  hit 
life  from  perishing  by  the  sword.  Job 

They  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land. 

Deuteronomy. 

I  perish  with  hunger.  Luke. 

The  sick,  when  their  case  comes  to  be  thought 
desperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth  tt 
■perish  without  assistance  or  pity.  Locke- 

Characters  drawn  on  dust,  that  the  first  breath  of 
wind  effaces,  are  altogether  as  useful  as  the 
thoughts  of  a  soul  that  perish  in  thinking.       Locke. 

Exposing  their  children,  and  leaving  them  in  the 
fields  lo  perish  by  want,  has  been  the  practice. 

Locke 

Still  when  the  lust  of  tyrant  pow'r  succeeds, 
Some  Athens  perishes,  or  some  Tully  bleeds.  Pope 

In  the  Iliad,  the  anger  of  Achillea  had  caused  the 
death  of  so  many  Grecians;  and  in  the  Odyssey,  the 
subjects  perished  through  their  own  fault.         Pope. 
Z.  To  be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  decay. 

Duration,  and  time  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the 
idea  we  have  of  perishing  distance,  of  which  no  two 
parts  exist  together,  but  follow  in  succession;  as 
expansion  is  the  idea  of  lasting  distance,  all  whose 
parts  exist  together.  '    Locke. 

3.  To  be  lost  eternally. 

These,  as  natural  brute  beasts  made  to  be  de- 
stroyed, speak  evil  of  the  things  they  understand  not, 
and  shall  utterly  perish.  2  Peter. 

O  suffer  me  not  to  perish  in  my  sins:  Lord,  carest 

thou  not  that  I  perish,  who  wilt  that  all  should  be 

saved,  and  that  none  should  perish?  Moreton. 

To  PE'RISH,  per'rish.  v.  a.  To  destroy; 

to  decay.     Not  in  use. 

The  splitting  rocks  cow'r'd  in  the.  sinking  sands, 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides; 
Because  thy  flinty  heart  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret.  Shaksp. 

Rise,  prepar'd  in  black,  to  mourn  thy  perished 
lord.  Dryden. 

He  was  so  reserved,  that  he  would  impart  his  se- 
crets to  nobody;  whereupon  this  closeness  did  a  little 
perish  his  understandings.  Collier. 

Familiar  now  with  grief  your  ears  refrain, 
And  in  the  public  woe  forget  your  own, 
You  weep  not  for  a  perish'd  lord  alone.  Pope. 

Pe'rishable,  per'rlsh-a-bl.40s  adj.  [from 
perish.]  Liable  to  perish;  subject  to 
decay;  of  short  duration. 

We  derogate  from  his  eternal  power  to  ascribe  to 
them  the  same  dominion  over  our  immortal  souls, 
which  they  have  over  all  bodily  substances  and  per- 
ishable natures.  Raleigh. 

To  these  purposes  nothing  can  so  much  contribute 
as  medals  of  undoubted  authority  not  perishable  by 
time,  nor  confined  to  any  certain  place.      Addison. 

It  is  princes'  greatest  present  felicity  to  reign  in 
their  subjects'  hearts;  but  these  are  too  perishable  to 
preserve  their  memories,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  the  pens  of  faithful  historians.  Swift. 

Human  nature  could  not  sustain  the  reflection  of 
having  all  its  schemes  and  expectations  to  deter- 
mine with  this  frail  and  perishable  composition  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Rogers. 

Thrice  has  he  seen  the  perishable  kind 
Of  men  decay.  Pope. 

Pe'rishableness,  per'rlsh-a-bl-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  perishable.]  Liableness  to  be 
destroyed;  liableness  to  decay. 

Suppose  an  island  separate  from  all  commerce, 
but  having  nothing  because  of  its  commoness  and 
pcri.shablentss  fit  to  supply  the  place  of  money;  what 
reason  could  any  have  to  enlarge  possessions  beyond 
the  use  of  his  family.  Locke. 

Perista'ltick,  per-e-stal'tik.  adj.  \_7rtpt- 
s'tXXu;  peristaltique,  Fr.] 


PER 


PER 


PER 


Peristaltick  motion  is  that  vermicular  motion  of 
the  guts,  which  is  made  by  the  contraction  of  the 
spiral  fibres,  whereby  the  excrements  are  pressed 
downwards  and  voided.  Quincy. 

The  peristallick  motion  of  the  guts,  and  tie  con- 
tinual expression  of  the  fluids,  will  not  sutler  the 
least  matter  to  be  applied  to  one  point  the  least  in- 
stant. Jlrbuthnot. 

Periste'rion,  per-is-te're-un.  n.   s.  The 
herb  vervain.  Diet. 

Peristy'le,  per-is-stile'.  n.  s.  [peristile, 
French.]     A  circular  range  of  pillars. 

The  Villa  Gordiana  had  a  peristyle  of  two  hun- 
dred pillars.  Jlrbuthnot, 

Perisystole,  per-e-sis'to-le.  n.  s.  [yrtp) 
and  Tvrobr,.]  The  pause  or  interval  be- 
tween the  two  motions  of  the  heart  or 
pulse:  namely,  that  of  the  systole  or 
contraction  of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the 
diastole  or  dilatation.  Diet. 

Peritone'um,  per-e-to-ne'um.  n.  s.  [iregt- 
Toictiovj  peritoine,  Fr.]  This  lies  im- 
mediately under  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  belly,  and  is  a  thin  soft  mem- 
brane, which  encloses  all  the  bowels 
contained  in  the  lower  belly,  covering 
all  the  inside  of  its  cavity.  Diet. 

Wounds  penetrating  into  the  belly,  are  such  as 
reach  no  farther  inward  than  to  the  peritoneum. 

Wiseman. 
Pe'rjure,  per'jure.  n.  s.  [perjurus,  Lat.] 
A  perjured  or  forsworn  person.     Not 
in  use. 

Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjure,  fbou  simular  of  virtue, 
Thou  art  incestuous.  Shaksp. 

To  PE'RJURE,  per'jure.  -v.  a.  [perjuro, 
Latin.]  To  forswear;  to  taint  with  per- 
jury. It  is  used  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun:  as,  he  perjured  himself. 

Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  the  right  hand 
Is  perjured  to  the  bosom?  Shalcsp. 

The  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for 
the  lawless  and  disobedient,  for  perjured  persons. 

1  Timothy. 
Pe'rjurer,  per'jur-ur.98  n.  s.  [hom  per- 
jure.]    One  that  swears  falsely. 

The  common  oath  of  the  Scythians  was  by  the 
sword  and  fire;  for  that  they  accounted  those  two 
special  divine  powers,  which  should  work  venge- 
ance on  the  perjurers.  Spenser. 
Pe'rjury,  per'jur-e.  n.  s.  [perjurium, 
Latin.]     False  oath. 

My  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Cried  aloud What  scourge  for  perjury 


Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 
And  so  he  vanish'd.  Shaksp. 

Periwig,  per're-wig.  n.  s.  [fierugue,  Fr.] 
Adscititious  hair;  hair  not  natural,  worn 
by  way  of  ornament  or  concealment  of 
baldness. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow; 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
I'll  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig.  Shaksp. 

It  offends  me  to  hear  a  robusteous  periwig-patcd 
fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  split  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings.  Shaksp. 

The  sun's 
DishevePd  beams  and  scatter'd  fires 
Serve  bat  lor  ladies'  periwigs  and  tires 
In  lovers  sonnets.  Donne. 

Madam  Time,  be  ever  bald, 
I'll  not  thy  periwig  be  call'd.  Clcaveland. 

For  vailing  of  their  visages  his  highness  and  the 
marquis  bought  each  a  periwig,  somewhat  to  over- 
shadow their  foreheads.  Wotlon. 
They  used  false  hair  or  periwigs.        Jlrbuthnot. 


From  her  own  head  Megara  takes 
A  periwig  of  twisted  snakes.  Swift. 

To  Pe'riwig,  per're-wig.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  dress  in  false  hair. 

Now  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  the  Baltick  ocean, 
To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 
And  periwig  with  snow  the  bald-pate  woods. 

Sylvester. 
Near  the  door  an  entrance  gapes, 
Crouded  round  with  antick  shapes, 
Discord  periwig^  with  snakes, 
See  the  dreadful  strides  she  takes.  Swift. 

Pe'riwinkle,  per're-win-kl.  n.  s. 

1.  A  small  shellfish:  a  kind  of  fish  snail. 
Thetis  is  represented  by  a  lady  of  a  brownish 

complexion,  her  hair  dishevelled  about  her  shoul- 
ders, upon  her  head  a  coronet  of  periwinkle  and  es- 
calop  shells.  Peacham. 

2.  [cle?natis.]     A  plant. 
There  are  in  use,   for  the  prevention  of  the 

cramp,  bands  of  green  periwinkle  tied  about  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  Bacon. 

The  common  simples  with  us  are  comfrey,  bugle, 
ladies  mantle,  and  periwinkle.  Wiseman. 

To  Perk,  perk.  v.  n.  [from  perch,  Skin- 
ner.'] To  hold  up  the  head  with  an  af- 
fected briskness. 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  disgrace, 
That  Edward's  miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face; 
To  see  a  piece  of  failing  flesh  and  blood, 
In  all  the  rest  so  impudently  good: 
Faith,  let  the  modest  matrons  of  the  town 
Come  here  in  crouds,  and  stare  the  strumpet  down. 

Pope. 
To  Perk,  perk.  v.  a.  To  dress;  to  prank. 
'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shakspeare. 

Perk,  perk.  adj.  Pert;  brisk;  airy.  Ob- 
solete. 

My  ragged  ronts 
Wont  in  the  wind,  and  wag  their  wriggle  tails, 
Peark  as  a  peacock,  but  nought  avails.         Spenser. 

Pe'rlous,   per'lus.  adj.  [from  perilous, ,] 
Dangerous;  full  of  hazard. 
A  perlous  passage  lies, 
Where  many  maremaids  haunt,  making  false  me- 
lodies. Spenser. 
Late  he  far'd 
In  Phsedria's  fleet  bark  over  the  perlous  shard. 

Spenser. 
'e'rmagy,    per'ma-je.    n.    s. 
Turkish  boot. 

Pe'rmanence,    per'ma-nense. 
Pe'rmanency,    per'ma-nen-se. 
permanent . ,] 

.  Duration;  consistency;  continuance  in 
the  same  state;  lastingness. 

Salt,  they  say,  is  the  basis  of  solidity  and  perma- 
nency in  compound  bodies,  without  which  the  other 
four  elements  might  be  variously  blended  together, 
but  would  remain  incompacted.  Boyle. 

Shall  I  dispute  whether  there  be  any  such  mate- 
rial being  that  hath  such  a  permanence  or  fixedness 
in  beinS?  Hale. 

From  the  permanency  and  immutability  of  ualure 
liC.crto,  they  argued  its/jerrnantnej/  and  immutabi- 
lity for  the  future.  Burnet. 
Continuance  in  rest. 
Such  a  punctum  to  our  conceptions   is  almost 
equivalent  to  permanency  and  rest.              Benlley 
PERMANENT,  peVma-nent.  adj.  [per- 
manent, French;  flermanens,  Lat.] 
Durable;  not  decaying;  unchanged. 
If  the  authority  of  the  maker  do  prove  unchangc- 
ableness  in  the  laws  which  God  hath  made,  then 
must  all  laws  which  he  hath  made  be  necessarily 


little 

Diet. 

n.     s 
[from 


for  ever  permanent,  though  they  be  but  of  circum- 
stance only.  Hooker. 

That  eternal  duration  should  be  at  once,  is  utter- 
ly unconceivable,  and  that  one  permanent  instant 
should  be  commensurate  or  rather  equal  to  all  suc- 
cessions of  ages.  Mort. 

Pure  and  unchang'd,  and  needing  no  defence 
From  sins,  as  did  my  frailer  innocence; 
Their  joy  sincere,  with  no  more  sorrow  mixt, 
Eternity  stands  permanent  and  fixt.  Drydcn 

2.  Of  long  continuance. 

His  meaning  is,  that  in  these,  or  such  other  light 
injuries,  which  either  leave  no  permanent  effect,  or 
only  such  as  may  be  born  without  any  great  preju- 
dice, we  should  exercise  our  patience.     Ketllewell. 

Permanently,  per'ma-nent-le.  a  dv.  [from 
permanent.]      Durably;  lastingly. 

It  does,  like  a  compact  or  consistent  body,  deny 
to  mingle  permanently  with  the  contiguous  liquor.' 

Boyle. 
Perma'nsion,  per-man'shun.   n.  s.  [from 
permaneo,  Latin.]     Continuance. 

Although  we  allow  that  hares  may  exchange 
their  sex  sometimes,  yet  not  in  that  vicissitude  it  is 
presumed;  from  female  unto  male,  and  from  male 
to  female  again,  and  so  in  a  circle  without  a  per- 
mansion  in  either.  Brown. 

Pe'rmeable,  per'me-a-bl.  adj.  [from  per - 
meo,  Latin.]  Such  as  may  be  passed 
through. 

The  pores  of  a  bladder  are  not  easily  permeable 
by  air.  Boyle. 

Pe'rmeant,  per'me-ant.  adj.  [permeans, 
Lat.]     Passing  through. 

It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave  of  the 
permeant  parts  at  the  mouths  of  the  meseraicks. 

Brown. 
To  PE'RMEATE,  peVme-ate.  v.  a.  [per. 
meo,  Latin.]     To  pass  through. 

This  heat  evaporates  and  elevates  the  water  of 
the  abyss,  pervading  not  only  the  fissures,  but  the 
very  bodies  of  the  strata,  permeating  the  interstices 
of  the  sand,  or  other  matter  whereof  they  consist. 

Woodward. 
Permea'tion,  per-me-a'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
permeate.]  The  act  of  passing  through. 
Permi'scible,  per-mis'se-bl.  adj.  [from 
permisceo,   Latin.]     Such    as   may  be 
mingled. 
Permissible,  per-mis'se-bl.  adj.  [permis- 
sus,  Latin.]     What  may  be  permitted. 
Permission,   per-mj^h'un.  n.  s.  [permis- 
sion, Fr.  permissus,  Lat.]    Allowance; 
grant  of  liberty. 

Widi  thy  permission  then,  and  thus  forewarn'd, 
The  willinger  I  go.  Milton 

You  have  given  me  your  permission  for  this  ad- 
dress, and  encouraged  me  by  your  perusal  and  ap- 
probation. Di-yden. 

PERM  rSSIVE,per-mis'siv."W./.  [from 
permitto,  Latin.] 

I.  Granting  liberty,  not  favour;  not  hin- 
dering, though  not  approving. 

We  bid  this  be  done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment.  Shakspeare. 

Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone 
By  his  permissive  will,  through  heav'n  and  earth. 

Milton . 
2.  Granted;  suffered  without  hinderance; 
not  authorized  or  favoured. 

If  this  djth  authorise  usury,  which  before  was  but 
permissive,  it  is  better  to  mitigate  usury  by  declara- 
tion, than  to  sutler  it  to  rage  by  connivance. 

_       .       ■    ■ ,  Bacon 

Thus  I  embolden'd  spake,  and  freedom  us'd 
Permissive,  and  acceptance  found.  Milton. 
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Clad 
With  what  permissive  glory  since  hi9  fall 
Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter.  Milton. 

Permi'ssively,  per-mis'siv-le.  adv. [from 
per missive.']  By  bare  allowance;  with- 
out hinderance. 

As  to  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the  christian 
faith,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  spoken  concerning 
the  lawfulness,  not  only  permiSsively ,  but  whether  it 
be  not  obligatory  to  christian  princes  to  design  it. 

Bacon- 
Permi'stion,  per-mis'tshun.46*  n.  s.  [per- 

mistusy  Latin.]     The  act  of  mixing. 
'To  PERMIT,  per-mit'.  v.  a.  [ficrmitto, 
Lat.  /urmettre,  Fr.] 
i.  To  allow  without  command, 

What  things  God  doth  neither  command  nor  for- 
bid, the  same  he perniitlelh  with  approbation  either 
to  be  done  or  left  undone.  Hooker. 

2.  To   suffer  without  authorizing  or  ap- 
proving. 

3.  To  allow;  to  suffer. 

Women  keep  silence  in  the  churches;  for  it  is  not 
permitted  unto  them  to  speak .  1  Corinthians. 

Yc  gliding  ghosts,  permit  me  to  relate 
Thy  mystick  wonders  of  your  silent  state.     Dryden. 

Age  oppresses  us  by  the  same  degrees  that  it  in- 
structs us,  and  permits  not  that  our  mortal  mem- 
bers, which  are  frozen  with  our  years,  should  re- 
tain the  vigour  of  our  youth.  Dryden. 

We  should  not  permit  au  allowed,  possible,  great 
and  weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our  thoughts,  with- 
out leaving  any  relish,  any  desire  of  itself  there. 

Locke. 

After  men  have  acquired  as  much  as  the  laws 
permit  them,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take 
care  of  the  publick.  Swift. 

4.  To  give  up;  to  resign. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate;  but  what  thou  liv'st, 
Live  well;  how  long,  how  short,  permit  to  heav'n. 

Milton. 

If  the  course  of  truth  be  permitted  unto  itself  it 

cannot  escape  many  errours.  Brown. 

To  the  gods  permit  the  rest.  Dryden. 

Whate'er  can  urge  ambitious  youth  to  fight, 

She  pompously  displays  before  their  sight; 

Laws,  empire,  all  permitted  to  the  sword.  Dryden. 

Let  us  not  aggravate  our  sorrows, 
But  to  the  gods  permit  th'  event  of  things.  Mditon. 
Pehmi't,  per'mit.*93  n.  s.    A  written  per- 
mission from  an  officer  for  transporting 
of  goods  from  place  to  place,  showing 
the  duty  on  them  to  have  been  paid. 
Pkrmi'ttance,  per'mit'tanse.  n.  s.  [from 
permit.]     Allowance;     forbearance,    of 

A  bad  word. 


tant,¥r.  {vom  permute."]  An  exchanger; 
he  who  permutes. 
PERNI'CIOUS,  per-nish'us.292  adj.  [per- 
niciosus,  Latin;  pernicieux,  Fr.] 

1.  Mischievous  in  the  highest  degree;  de- 
structive. 

To  remove  all  out  of  the  church,  whereat  they 
shew  themselves  to  be  sorrowful,  would  be,  as  we 
are  persuaded,  hurtful,  if  not  pernicious  thereunto. 

Hooker. 

I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high  engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.  Shaksp. 

Let  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  ay  accursed  in  the  (calendar!  Shaksp. 

2.  [per  nix,  Lat.]    Quick.    An  use  which 

1  have  found  only  in  Milton,  and  which, 

as  it  produces  an  ambiguity,  ought  not 

to  be  imitated. 

Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.    Milton. 

Perni'ciously,  per-nish'us-le.  adv.  [from 
pernicious.]  Destructively;  mischiev- 
ously; ruinously. 

Some  wilful  wits  wilfully  against  their  own  know- 
ledge, perniciously  against  their  own  conscience, 
have  taught.  Jischam. 

All  the  commons 
Hate  him  perniciously,  and  wish  him 
Ten  fathom  deep.  Shaksp. 

Perni'ciousness,    per-nish'us-nes.    n.    s. 
[from  per?iicious.]     The  quality  of  be- 
ing pernicious. 
Perni'city,  per-nls'se-te.  n.  s.  [from  per- 
nix.]     Swiftness;  celerity. 

Others  armed  with  hard  shells,  others  with  pric- 
kles, the  rest  that  have  no  such  armature  endued 
with  grsat  swiftness  or  pernicity.  Ray. 

Perora'tion,  pei-6-ra.'shun.  n.  s.  [pero- 
ratio,  Latin.]  The  conclusion  of  an  ora- 
tion. 

What  means  this  passionate  discourse? 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstances?     Shaksp. 

True  woman  to  the  last — my  peroration 
I  come  to  speak  in  spite  of  suffocation.  Smart. 

To  Perpe'nd,  per-pend'.  v.  a.  [perpendo, 
Latin.]  To  weigh  in  the  mind;  to  con- 
sider attentively. 

Thus  it  remains  and  the  remainder  thus; 
Perpend.  Shaksp. 

Perpend,  my  princess,  and  give  ear.  Shakspeare. 

Consider  the  different  conceits  of  men,  and  duly 
perpend  the  imperfection  of  their  discoveries. 

Brmvn. 


opposition;  permission 

When  this  system  of  air  comes,  by  divine  permit- 
tance, to  be  corrupted  by  poisonous  acrimonious   Per I'e'ndER,  per-pend'ur.  n.  s.  [fie rpigne 
steams,  what  havock  is  made  in  all  living  creatures?        French."!      A  conine:  stone 

Derhum. 
Permi'xtion,  per-miks'tshun.  n.  s.  [from 
permistus,  Lat.]     The  act  of  mingling; 


the  state  of  being  mingled 
They  fell  into  the  opposite  extremity  of  one  na 


Perpe'ndicle,  per'pen-de-kl.  n.  s.  \jier- 
pendicule,  French;  perpendiculum,  Lat.] 
Any  thing  hanging  down  by  a  straight 
line.  Diet. 


ture  in  Christ,  the  divine  and  human  natures  in    PERPENDI'CUL  \  R,  per-pen-dik'u-lar 


Christ,  in  their  conceits,  by  permixtion  and  confu- 
sion of  substances,  and  of  properties  growing  into 
one  upon  their  adunation.  Brerewood. 

Permuta'tion,  per-mu-ta'shun.H. «.  [per- 
mutation, Fr.  fiermutatio,  Latin.]  Ex- 
change of  one  for  another. 

A  permutation  of  number  is  frequent  in  langua- 
ges. Bentley. 
Gold  and  silver,  'w  their  rarity,  are  wonderfully 
fitted  for  the  use  of  permutation  for  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities. Ray. 
To  Permu'te,  per-mute'.  v.  a.  [permu.'o, 
Latin;   permuter,   Fr.]     To  exchange. 
Permu'ter,  per-mu'tui\98  n.  s.  [permu- 


adj.   [fierpendiculaire,   Fr.  perpendicu- 
laris,  Lat.] 
1.  Crossing  any  other  line  at  right  ang'es. 
Of  two  lines,  if  one  be  perpendicular, 
the  other  is  perpendicular  too. 

If  in  a  line  oblique  their  atoms  rove, 
Or  in  a  perpendicular  they  move; 
If  some  advance  not  slower  in  their  race, 
And  some  more  swift,  how  could  they  be  entangled? 

Blackmore. 

The  angle  of  incidence,  is  that  angle,  which  the 
line,  described  by  the  incident  ray,  contains  with 
the  pirpendicular  to  the  reflecting  or  refracting  sur- 
face at  the  point  of  incidence.  Mwton. 


Cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

Some  define  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the 

highest  mountains  to  be  four  miles.  Brown. 

Perpendicular,  per-pen-dik'u-lar.  n.  s. 

A   line   crossing  the  horizon  at  right 

angles. 

Though  the  quantity  of  water  thus  rising  and  fal- 
ling be  nearly  constant  as  to  the  whole,  yet  it  va- 
ries in  the  several  parts  of  the  globe;  by  reason  that 
the  vapours  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  not  re- 
stored down  again  in  a  perpendicular  upon  the  same 
precise  tract  of  land.  Woodward. 

Perpenoi'cularly,    per-pen-dik'ku-lar- 
le.  adv.  [from  perpendicular.] 

1.  In   sucii   a  manner  as  to  cut    another 
line  at  right  angles. 

2.  In  the   direction  of  a  straight  line   up 
and  down. 

Ten  masts  attacht  make  not  the  altitude, 
Which  thou  bast  perpendicularly  falt'n.  Shakspeare. 

Irons  refrigerated  north  and  south,  not  only  ac- 
auirc  a  directive  faculty,  but  if  cooled  upright  and 
perpendicularly,  they  will  also  obtain  the  same. 

Brown. 

Shoot  up  an  arrow  perpendicularly  from  the  earth, 
the  arrow  will  return  to  your  foot  again.         More. 

All  weights  naturally  move  perpendicularly  down- 
ward. Ray. 
Perpendicularity,    per-pen-dik-u-lar'- 
e-te.  n.  s.  [from  perpendicular.]      The 
state  of  being  perpendicular. 

The  meeting  ©f  two  lines  is  the  primary  essential 
mode  or  difference  of  an  angle;  the  perpendiculari- 
ty of  these  lines  is  the  difference  of  a  right  angle. 

Watts. 

Perpe'nsion,   per-pen'shtin.   n.   s.  [from 

perpend.]    Consideration.     Not  in  use. 

Unto  reasonable  perpensions  it  hath  no  place  in 
some  sciences.    -  Brown. 

To  PE'RPETR  \TE,  per'pe-trate.  v.  a, 
[fierpetro,  Lat.  perpetrer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  commit;  to  act.  Always  in  an  ill 
sense. 

Hear  of  such  a  crime 
As  tragick  poets,  since  the  birth  of  time, 
Ne'er  feign'd  a  thronging  audience  to  amaze; 
But  true  and  perpetrated  in  our  days.  Tate. 

My  tender  infants  or  my  careful  sire, 
These  they  returning  will  to  death  require, 
Will  perpetrate  on  them  the  first  design, 
And  take  the  forfeit  of  their  heads  for  mine.  Dryd. 

The  forest,  which,  in  after-times, 
Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimes, 
A  sacred  refuge  made.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Butler  in  a  neutral  sense, 
in  compliance  with  his  verse,  but  not 
properly. 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit, 
Or  surest  hand  can  always  hit; 
For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate, 
We  do  but  row,  we're  steer'd  by  fate.      Hudihras, 
Perpetra'tion,    per-pe-tra'shun.     n.    s. 
[from  fierpetrate.] 

1.  The  act  of  committing  a  crime. 
A  desperate  discontented  assassinate  would,  after 

the  perpetration,  have  honested  a  mere  private  re- 
venue. Wolton. 
A  woman,  who  lends  an  ear  to  a  seducer,  maybe 
insensibly  drawn  into  the  perpetration  of  the  most 
violent  acts.                                                Clarissa. 

2.  A  bad  action. 
The  strokes  of  divine  vengeance,  or  of  men's  own 

consciences,  a'ways  attend  injurious  perpetrations. 

King  Charles. 

Perpr'tual,  per-pet'tshu-ai.4Bitff/;.  \_per- 

petuel,  Fr.  perpetuus,  Lat.] 
I.  Never  ceasing;  eternal  with  respect  tc 

futurity. 
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Under  the  same  moral,  and  therefore  under  the 
same  perpetual  law.  Holyday. 

Mine  is  a  love,  which  must  perpetual  be, 
If  you  can  be  so  just  as  1  am  true.  Dryden. 

2.  Continual;  uninterrupted;  perennial. 

Within  tho»e  banks  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  pcrp.  tual  draw  their  humid  train. 

Milton. 

By  the  muscular  motion  and  perpetual  flux  of  the 

liquids,  a  great  part  of  them  is  thrown  out  of  the 

body.  Arbuilinot. 

3.  Perpetu.il  screw.  A  screw  which  acts 
against  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  and  conti- 
nues its  action  without  end. 

A  perpetual  screw  hath  the  motion  of  a  wheel  and 
the  force  of  a  screw,  being  both  infinite.     Wilkins. 
Pekpe'tually,     per-pet'tshu-al-le.    adv. 
[from  perpetual']     Constantly;  contin- 
ually; incessantly. 

This  verse  is  every  where  sounding  the  very  thing 
in  your  ears;  yet  the  numbers  are  perpetually  va- 
ried, so  that  the  same  sounds  are  never  repeated 
twice.  Dryden. 

In  passing  from  them  to  great  distances,  doth  it 
not  grow  denser  and  denser  perpetually;  and  there- 
by cause  the  gravity  of  those  great  bodies  towards 
one  another?  Newton. 

The  bible  and  common  prayer  book  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  being  perpetually  read  in  churches,  have 
proved  a  kind  of  standard  for  language,  especially 
to  the  common  people.  Sivift. 

To  PERPETUATE,  per-peVtshii-ate. 
v.  a.  \_perpetuer,  Fr.  perpetuo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  make  perpetual;  to  preserve  from 
extinction;  to  eternize. 

Medals,  that  are  at  present  only  mere  curiosities, 
may  be  of  use  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  perpetuate  the  glories  of  her 
majesty's  reign.  Addison. 

Men  cannot  devise  any  other  method  so  likely  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  and  belief  of 
a  revelation  so  necessary  to  mankind.  Forbes. 

2.  To  continue  without  cessation  or  inter- 
mission. 

What  is  it,  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice  from 
heaven,  resounding  for  ever  in  our  ears?  to  give  men 
no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet  from  Christ's  importu- 
nity, till  they  awake  from  their  lethargick  sleep, 
and  arise  from  so  mortiferous  a  state,  and  permit 
him  to  give  them  life.  Hammond. 

Perpetua'tion,  per-p£t-tshu-a'shun.  n.  s. 

[from  perpetuate.]    The  act  of  making 

perpetual;  incessant  continuance. 
Nourishing  hair  upon  the  moles  of  the  face,  is  the 

perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient  custom.  Brown. 

Perpetu'ity,  p£r-pe-tu'e-te.  n.  s.  \jierpe- 

tuite,  French;  perpetuitas,  Latin.] 

1.  Duration  to  all  futurity 

For  men  to  alter  those  laws,  which  God  for  per- 
petuity hath  established,  were  presumption  most 
intolerable  Hooker. 

Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that's  sicko'  th'  gout,  since  he  had  rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 
By  the  sure  physician,  death. 

Time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fill'd  up  with  our  thanks; 
And  yet  we  should,  for  peipetuity, 
Go  hence  in  debt 

Nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical  ii  en- 
tions,  bin  only  to  give  perpetuity  to  that  which  was 
in  his  time  so  happily  established.  Baam 

There  can  be  no  other  assurance  of  the  pepetuity 
of  this  church,  but  what  we  have  from  him  that 
built  if  Pearson. 

2.  Exemption  from  intermission  or  ces- 
sation. 

A  cycle  or  period  begins  again  as  often  as  it  ends, 
and  so  obtains  a  pirpeluity.  Holder'. 

What  the  gospel  enjoins  is  a  constant  disposition 
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of  mind  to  practise  all  christian  virtues,  as  often  as 
time  and  opportunity  require,  and  not  a  perpetuity 
of  exercise  and  action;  it  being  impossible  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  discharge  variety  of  duties. 

Nelson. 
3.  Something  of  which  there  is  no  end. 

A  mess  of  pottage  for  a  birth-right,  a  present  re- 
past for  a  perpetuity.  South. 

The  ennobling  property  of  the  pleasure,  that  ac- 
crues to  a  man  from  religion,  is,  that  he  that  has 
the  property,  may  also  be  sure  of  the  perpetuity. 

South . 

The  laws  of  God  as  well  as  of  the  laud 
Abhor  a  perpetuity  should  stand; 
Estates  have  wings,  and  hang  in  fortune's  power. 

To  PEKPLE'X,  per-pleks'.  v.  a.  [/*er- 
plexus,  Lat.j 

1.  To  disturb  with  doubtful  notions;  to  en- 
tangle; to  make  anxious;  to  tease  with 
suspense  or  ambiguity;  to  distract;  to 
embarrass;  to  puzzle. 

Being  greatly  perplexed  in  his  mind,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  into  Persia.  1  ./Maccabees. 

Themselves  with  doubts  the  day  and  night  per- 
plex. Denham. 

He  perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex,  with  nice 
speculations  of  philosophy,  when  he  should  engage 
their  hearts.  Dryden. 

We  can  distinguish  no  general  truths,  or  at  least 
shall  be  apt  to  perplex  the  mind.  Locke. 

My  way  of  stating  the  main  question  is  plain  and 
clear;  yours  obscure  and  ambiguous:  mine  is  fitted 
to  instruct  and  inform;  yours  to  perplex  and  con- 
found a  reader.  Waterland. 

2.  To  make  intricate;  to  involve;  to  com- 
plicate. 

Their  way 
Lies  through  the  perplexed  paths  of  this  drear  wood. 

Milton. 
We  both  are  involv'd 
In  the  same  intricate  perplext  distress.        Addison. 
What  was  thought  obscure,  perplexed,  and  too 
hard  for  our  weak  parts,  will  lie  open  to  the  under- 
standing in  a  fair  view.  Locke. 

To  plague;  to  torment;  to  vex.  A  sense 
not  proper,  nor  used. 

Chloe's  the  wonder  of  her  sex, 
'Tis  well  her  heart  is  tender, 

How  might  such  killing  eyes  perplex, 
With  virtue  to  defend  her.  Granville. 

Perple'x,  p£r-pldks'.  adj.  [perplex,  Fr. 
perplexus,  Latin.]  Intricate;  difficult. 
Perplexed  is  the  word  in  use. 

How  the  soul  directs  the  spirits  for  the  motion  of 
the  body,  according  to  the  several  animal  exigents, 
is  perplex  in  the  theory.  Glanville- 

Perple'xedly,  per-pleks'ed-le.»B*  adv. 
[from  perplexed.]  Intricately;  with  in- 
volution. 

Perple'xedness.  per-pleks'^d-nes.36s7z.  s. 
[from  }ierfilexed.~\ 

i .  Embarrassment;  anxiety. 

2.  Intricacy;  involution   difficulty. 

Obscurity  and  perplexedness  have  been  cast  upon 
St.  Paul's  epistles  from  without.  LocAe. 

Perple'xity,  per-pleks'e-te.  n.  s.  [per- 
plexite,  Fr.] 

1.  Anxiety;  distraction  of  mind. 

The  fear  of  him  ever  since  hath  put  me  into  such 
perplexity  as  now  you  found  me.  Sidney. 

Perplexity  not  suffering  them  to  be  idle,  they 
think  and  do,  as  it  were,  in  a  phrensy.         Hooker. 

The  royal  virgin,  which  beheld  from  far, 
In  pensive  plight  and  sad  perplexity, 

The  whole  achievement  of  this  doubtful  war, 
Came  running  fast  to  greet  his  victory.        Spmser. 

2.  Entanglement;  intricacy 

Let  him  look  for  the  labyrinth;  for  I  cannot  dis- 
S  S 


cern  any,  unless  in  the  perp/exity  of  his  own  thought:-. 

Stillingficet. 
Perpota'tion,  per-po-ta'shun.  ?:.  s.  Tfier 
and  /wto,  Latin.]  The  act  of  drinking 
largely. 
Pe'rquisite,  peVkwiz-it.1:6  n.  s.  [perjui- 
situs,  Latin.]  Something  gained  by  a 
place  or  office  over  and  above  the 
settled  wages. 

Tell  me,  perfidious,  was  it  fit 
To  make  my  cream  a  perquisite, 
And  steal  to  mend  your  wages?       Widow  and  Cat 
To  an  honest  mind,  the  best  perquisites  of  a  place 
are  the  advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good. 

Addison . 
To  what  your  lawful  perquisites  amount.     Swift. 

Perquisition,  per-kwe  zish'un.  n.  s. 
[perquisitus,LaX.]  An  accurate  inquiry; 
a  thorough  search.  Ainsworth. 

Pe'rquisited,  per'kwe'zi-ted.  adj.  [from 
perquisite.]    Supplied  with  perquisites. 

But  what  avails  the  pride  of  gardens  rare, 
However  royal,  or  however  fair, 
If  perquisiled  varlets  frequent  stand, 
And  each  new  walk  must  a  new  tax  demand? 

Savage. 

Pe'rry,  peYre.  n.  a.  [poire,  French,  from 
poire.]  Cider  made  of  peats. 

Perry  is  the  next  liquor  in  esteem  after  cyder,  in 
the  ordering  of  which,  let  not  your  pears  be  over 
ripe  before  you  grind  them;  and  with  some  sorts  of 
pears,  the  mixing  of  a  few  crabs  in  the  grinding  is 
of  great  advantage,  making  perry  equal  to  the  red- 
streak  cyder.  Mortimer. 

To  PERSECUTE,  per'se-kute.  v.  a. 
\jiersecuter,  Fr.  persecutus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  harass  with  penalties;  to  pursue 
with  malignity.  It  is  generally  used  of 
penalties  inflicted  for  opinions. 

I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death.  Acts 

2.  To  pursue  with  repeated  acts  of  ven- 
geance or  enmity. 

They  might  have  fallen  down,  being  persecuted  of 
vengeance,  and  scattered  abroad.  Wisdom. 

Relate, 
For  what  offence  the  queen  of  heav'n  began 
To  persecute  so  brave,  so  just  a  man.  Dryden. 

3.  To  importune  much:  as,  he  persecutes 
me  witli  daily  solicitations. 

Peksecu'tion,  p£r-se-ku'shun.  n.  s.  [per- 
secution, Fr.  fiersecutio,  Lat.  from  per- 
secute.'] 
1.  The  act  or  practice  of  persecuting. 
The  Jews  raised  persecution  against  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  expelled  them.  Acts. 

He  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  charge  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  impending  persecution;  that  they 
might  adorn  their  profession,  and  not  at  the  same 
time  suffer  for  a  cause  of  righteousness,  and  as  evil 
doers.  pei[. 

Heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all,  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
Of  spirit  and  truth.  Milton. 

The  deaths  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive  chris- 
tians had  a  great  she  re  in  the  conversion  of  (Lose 
learned  pagans,  who  lived  in  the  ages  of  persecu- 
tion. Addison. 
2    The  state  of  being  persecuted. 

Our  necks  are  under  persecution;  we  labour  and 
have  no  rest.  La'nentations. 

Christian  fortitude  and  patience  had  their  oppor- 
tunity in  times  of  affliction  and  persecution.     Sprat. 

Pe'rseci/toh,  per'se-kft-ttir.88  n.  s.  [per- 
secuteur,  French;  from  persecute.']  One 
who     harasses    others    with    continued 
malignity. 
What  man  can  do  against  tbein,  not  afraid. 
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Though  to  the  death;  against  such  cruelties 
With  inward  consolations  recompens'd; 
And  oft  supported  so,  as  shall  amaze 
Their  proudest  persecutors.  Milton. 

Henry  rejected  the  pope's  supremacy,  but  retain- 
ed every  corruption  besides,  and  became  a  cruel 
persecutor.  Swift. 

Perseve'rance,  per-se-ve'ranse.  n.  s. 
[perseverance,  Fr.  perseverantia,  Lat. 
This  word  was  once  improperly  accent- 
ed on  the  second  syllable.] 

1.  Persisting  in  any  design  or  attempt; 
steadiness  in  pursuits;  constancy  in  pro- 
gress. It  is  applied  alike  to  good 
and  ill. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness; 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shakspeare. 

Perseverance  keeps  honour  bright; 
To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion, 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery.      Shaksp. 

They  hate  repentance  more  than  perseverance  in 
a  fault.  King  Charles. 

Wait  the  seasons  of  providence  with  patience  and 
perseverance  in  the  duties  of  our  calling,  what  diffi- 
culties soever  we  may  encounter.  U  Estrange. 

Patience  and  perseverance  overcome  the  greatest 
difficulties.  Clarissa. 

And  perseverance  with  his  batter'd  shield.  Brooke. 

2.  Continuance  in  a  state  of  grace. 

We  place  the  grace  of  God  in  the  throne,  to 
rule  and  reign  in  the  whole  work  of  conversion,  per- 
severance, and  salvation.  Hammond. 
Perseve'rant,  per-se-ve'rant.  adj.  \jier- 
severant,  Fr.  perseverans,  Latin.]   Per- 
sisting; constant.                      Ainsworth. 
To  Perseve're,  per-se-vere'.  v.  n.  \jitr- 
severo,  Lat.  perseverer,  Fr.    This  word 
was  anciently  accented  less  properly,  on 
the  second  syllable.]    To  persist  in  an 
attempt;  not  to  give  over;  not  to  quit 
the  design. 

But  my  rude  musick,  which  was  wont  to  please 
Some  dainty  ears,  cannot  with  any  skill 

The  dreadful  tempest  of  her  wrath  appease, 
Nor  move  the  dolphin  from  her  stubborn  will; 
But  in  her  pride  she  doth  persevere  still.      Spenser. 

Thrice  happy  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright!        Milton. 

Thus  beginning,  thus  we  persevere; 
Our  passions  yet  continue  what  they  were.  Dryden. 
To  persevere  in  any  evil  course,  makes  you  un- 
happy in  this  life,  and  will  certainly  throw  you  into 
everlasting  torments  in  the  next.  Wake. 

Perseve'ringly,  per-se-vere'ing-le.  adv. 
[from  persevere.^    With  perseverance. 
To  PERSI'ST,  per-sist.**"  v.  n.  [fiersisto, 
Lat.  persister,  Fr.]    To  persevere;  to 
continue  firm;  not  to  give  over. 

Nothing  can  make  a  man  happy,  but  that  which 
shall  last  as  long  as  he  lasts:  for  an  immortal  soul 
shall  persist  in  being,  not  only  when  profit,  plea- 
sure, and  honour,  but  when  time  itself  shall  cease. 

Soutli. 
If  they  persist  in  pointing  their  batteries  against 
particular  persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  mak- 
ing reprisals.  Jiddison. 
Persi'stance,  per-sis'tanse.  ~)  n.  s.  [from 
Persi'stkncy,  pei-sis'ten-se.  5       persist. 
Persistence  seems  more  proper.] 

1.  The  state  of  persisting;  steadiness;  con- 
stancy; perseverance  in  good  or  bad. 

The  love  of  God  better  can  consist  with  the  in- 
deliberate commissions  of  many  sins,  than  with  an 
allowed  persistance  in  any  one.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Obstinacy;  obduracy;  contumacy. 

Thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book,  as 
thou  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy  and  persistency. 

Shakspeare. 


Persi'stive,  per-sis'tlv.167  adj.  [from/zer- 
sist.^\  Steady;  not  receding  from  a  pur- 
pose; persevering. 

The  portractive  tryals  of  great  Jove 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men.        Shakspeare. 

PE'RSON,  peVs'n.170  n.  s.  [fiersonne,  Fr. 
persona,  Latin.] 

1.  Individual  or  particular  man  or  woman. 

A  person  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has 
reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  it- 
self, the  same  thinking  thing  in  different  times  and 
places.  Locke. 

2.  Man  or  woman  considered  as  opposed 
to  things,  or  distinct  from  them. 

A  zeal  for  persons  is  far  more  easy  to  be  pervert- 
ed, than  a  zeal  for  things.  Sprat. 

To  that  we  owe  the  safety  of  our  persons  and  the 
propriety  of  our  possessions.  Jltterbury. 

Individual;  man  or  woman. 

This  was  then  the  church,  which  was  daily  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  other  persons  received 
into  it.  Pearson. 

4.  Human  being,  considered  with  respect 
to  mere  corporal  existence. 

'Tis  in  her  heart  alone  that  you  must  reign; 
You'll  find  her  person  difficult  to  gain.         Dryden. 

5.  Man  or  woman  considered  as  present, 
acting  or  suffering. 

If  I  am  tradue'd  by  tongues  that  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person; 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.  Shakspeare. 

The  rebels  maintained  the  fight  for  a  small  time, 
and  for  their  persons  shewed  no  want  of  courage. 

Bacon. 

6.  A  general  loose  term  for  a  human  be- 
ing; one;  a  man. 

Be  a  person's  attainments  ever  so  great,  he  should 
always  remember  that  he  is  God's  creature. 

Clarissa. 

7.  One's  self;  not  a  representative. 

When  I  purposed  to  make  a  war  by  my  lieuten- 
ant, I  made  declaration  thereof  by  my  chancellor; 
but  now  that  I  mean  to  make  war  upon  France  in 
person,  I  will  declare  it  to  you  myself.  Bacon. 

Our  Saviour  in  his  own  person,  during  the  time  of 
his  humiliation,  duly  observed  the  sabbath  of  the 
fourth  commandment,  and  all  other  legal  rites  and 
observations.  White. 

The  king  in  person  visits  all  around, 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound, 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal  feast.  Dryd. 

8.  Exterior  appearance. 

For  her  own  person, 
It  beggar'd  all  description.  Shakspeare. 

9.  Man  or  woman  represented  in  a  ficti- 
tious dialogue. 

All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  saith  the  apostle, 
speaking,  as  it  seemeth,  in  the  person  of  the  chris- 
tian gentile,  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty  in  things 
indifferent.  Hooker. 

These  tables  Cicero  pronounced,  under  the  per- 
son of  Crassus,  were  of  more  use  and  authority  than 
all  the  books  of  the  philosophers.  Baker. 

10.  Character. 

From  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  in  his 
new  person  of  a  sycophant  or  juggler,  instead  of  his 
former  person  of  a  prince,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  the  courtiers  and  the  common  people, 
who  flocked  about  him,  that  one  might  know  where 
the  owl  was  by  the  flight  of  birds.  Bacon 

He  hath  put  on  the  person  not  of  a  robber  and 
murtherer,  but  of  a  traitor  to  the  state.     Hayward. 

1 1.  Character  of  office. 

I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me: 
And  in  th'  administration  of  his  law, 
While  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place.  Shaksp. 

How  different  is  the  same  man  from  himself,  as 


he  sustains  the  person  of  a  magistrate  and  that  of  a 
friend?  South. 

12.  [In  grammar.]  The  quality  of  the 
noun  that  modifies  the  verb. 

Dorus  the  more  blushed  at  her  smiling,  and  she 
the  more  smiled  at  his  blushing;  because  he  had, 
with  the  remembrance  of  that  plight  he  was  in,  for- 
got in  speaking  of  himself  the  third  person.  Sidney. 

If  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  person  singular 
has  so  various  meanings,  his  use  of  the  first  person 
plural  is  with  greater  latitude.  Locke. 

Pe'rsonable,  per'sun-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
person.j 

I.  Handsome;  graceful;  of  good  appear- 
ance. 

Were  it  true  that  her  son  Ninias  had  such  a  sta- 
ture, as  that  Semiramis,  who  was  very  personable, 
could  be  taken  for  him;  yet  it  is  unlikely  that  she 
could  have  held  the  empire  forty-two  years  after  by 
any  such  subtil ty.  Raleigh. 

I.  [In  law.]  One  that  may  maintain  any 
plea  in  a  judicial  court.  Ainsworth. 

Pe'rsonag^,  per'sun-idje.90  n.  s.  [person- 
age, Fr.] 

1.  A  considerable  person;  man  or  woman 
of  eminence. 

It  was  a  new  sight  fortune  had  prepared  to  those 
woods,  to  see  these  great  personages  thus  run  one 
after  the  other.  Sidney. 

It  is  not  easy  to  research  the  actions  of  eminent 
personages,  how  much  they  have  blemished  by  the 
envy  of  others,  and  what  was  corrupted  by  their 
own  felicity.  Wotton. 

2.  Exteriour  appearance;  air;  stature. 

She  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures,  she  hath  urg'd  his  height; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
She  hath  prevail'd  with  him.  Shakspeare. 

The  lord  Sudley  was  fierce  in  courage,  courtly  in 
fashion,  in  personage  stately,  in  voice  magnificent, 
but  somewhat  empty  of  matter.  Hayward. 

3.  Character  assumed. 

The  great  diversion  is  masking;  the  Venetians, 
naturally  grave,  love  to  give  in  to  the  follies  of  such 
seasons,  when  disguised  in  a  false  personage. 

Jiddison. 

4.  Character  represented. 
Some  persons  must  be  found  out,  already  known 

by  history,  whom  we  may  make  the  actors  and  per- 
sonages of  this  fable.  Broome. 
Pe'rsonal,    per's&n-al.88    adj.    \jiersonel, 
Fr.  personalis,  Lat.] 

1.  Belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to 
things;  not  real. 

Every  man  so  termed  by  way  of  personal  differ- 
ence only.  Hooker. 

2.  Affecting  individuals  or  particular  peo- 
ple; peculiar;  proper  to  him  or  her; 
relating  to  one's  private  actions  or  cha- 
racter. 

For  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him; 
But  for  the  general.  Shakspeare. 

It  could  not  mean  that  Cain  as  elder,  had  a  na- 
tural dominion  over  Abel,  for  the  words  are  condi- 
tional; if  thou  doest  well:  and  so  personal  to  Cain. 

Locke. 

Public  reproofs  of  sin  are  general,  though  by  this 
they  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  effect;  but  in  private 
conversations  the  application  may  be  more  personal, 
and  the  proofs  when  so  directed  come  home.  Rogers. 

If  he  imagines  there  may  be  no  personal  pride, 
vain  fondness  for  themselves,  in  those  that  are 
patched  and  dressed  out  with  so  much  glitter  of  art 
or  ornament,  let  him  only  make  the  experiment. 

Law. 

3.  Present;  not  acting  by  representative. 

The  fav'rites  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left, 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war.      Shaksp. 
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This  immediate  and  personal  speaking  of  God 
almighty  to  Abraham,  Job,  and  Moses,  made  not 
all  his  precepts  and  dictates,  delivered  in  this  man- 
ner, simply  and  eternally  moral;  for  some  of  them 
were  personal,  and  many  of  them  ceremonial  and 
judicial.  White. 

4.  Exteriour;  corporal. 

This  heroick  constancy  determined  him  to  desire 
in  marriage  a  princess  whose  personal  charms  were 
now  become  the  least  part  of  her  character,  dddison. 

5.  [In  law.]  Something  moveable;  some- 
thing appendant  to  the  person,  as  mo- 
ney; not  real,  as  land. 

This  sin  of  kind  not  personal, 
But  real  and  hereditary  was.  Davies. 

6.  [In  grammar.]  A  personal  verb  is  that 
which  has  all  the  regular  modification 
of  the  three  persons;  opposed  to  imper- 
sonal, that  has  only  the  third. 

Personality,  pdr-so-nal'le-te.  n.  s.  [from 
personal.']  The  existence  or  individu- 
ality of  any  one. 

Person  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents,  capa- 
ble of  a  law,  and  happiness  and  misery:  this  pei- 
sonality  extends  itself  beyond  present  existence  to 
what  is  past,  only  by  consciousness,  whereby  it  im- 
putes to  itself  past  actions,  just  upon  the  same 
ground  that  it  does  the  present.  Locke. 

Pe'rsonally,  per'sun-al-le.  adv.  [from 
personal.] 

1.  In  person;  in  presence;  not  by  repre- 
sentative. 

Approbation  not  only  they  give,  who  personally 
declare  their  assent  by  voice,  sign,  or  act,  but  also 
when  others  do  it  in  their  names.  Hooker. 

1  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
1  sent  your  message.  Shakspeare. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  matters  of  such  a 
wonderful  nature  should  not  be  taken  notice  of  by 
those  pagan  writers,  who  lived  before  our  Saviour's 
disciples  had  personally  appeared  among  them. 

Jlddison . 

2.  With  respect  to  an  individual;  particu- 
larly. 

She  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  personally  to  the  king.  Bacon. 

3.  With  regard  to  numerical  existence. 

The  converted  man  is  personally  the  same  he  was 
before,  and  is  neither  born  nor  created  a-new  in  a 
proper  literal  sense.  Rogers. 

To  Pe'rsonate,  per'sun-ate.  v.  a.  [from 
persona,  Lat.] 

1.  To  represent  by  a  fictitious  or  assumed 
character,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  person 
represented. 

This  lad  was  not  to  personate  one,  that  had  been 
long  before  taken  out  of  his  cradle,  but  a  youth  that 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  court,  where  infinite 
eyes  had  been  upon  him.  Bacon. 

2.  To  represent  by  action  or  appearance; 
to  act. 

Herself  a  while  she  lays  aside,  and  makes 
Ready  to  personate  a  mortal  part.  Crashaw. 

3.  To  pretend  hypocritically;  with  the  re- 
ciprocal pronoun. 

It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Jesuits  to 
send  over  emissaries,  with  instructions  to  personate 
themselves  members  of  the  several  sects  amongst 
us-  Swift. 

4.  To  counterfeit;  to  feign.  Little  in  use. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  that  personated  devotion  under 
which  any  kind  of  impiety  is  disguised.  Hammond. 

Thus  have  I  played  with  the  dogmatists  in  a  per- 
muted scepticism.  Glanville. 

5.  To  resemble. 

The  lofty  cedar  personates  thee.  Shrhspeare. 


6.  To  make  a  representation  of,  as  in  pic- 
ture. Out  of  use. 

Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fixt, 
One  do  I  personate  of  Timon's  frame, 
Whom  fortune  with  her  iv'ry  hand  wafts  to  her. 

Shakspeare. 

7.  To  describe.  Out  of  use. 

I  am  thinking  what  I  shall  say;  it  must  be  a  per- 
sonating of  himself;  a  satyr  against  the  softness  of 
prosp  eri  ty .  Shakspeare . 

1  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of 
love,  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape 
of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  expressure  of 
his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  shall  find 
himself  most  feelingly  personated.  Shakspeare  ■ 

Persona'tion,  per-sun-a'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
personate.]  Counterfeiting  of  another 
person. 

This  being  one  of  the  strangest  examples  of  a 
personation  that  ever  was,  it  deserveth  to  be  disco- 
vered and  related  at  the  full.  Bacon. 

Personifica'tion,  per-son'ne-fe-ka'shun. 

n.   s.  [from  personify.]    Prosopopoeia; 

the  change  of  things  to  persons;  as, 
Confusion  heard  his  voice.  Milton. 

To  Perso'nify,  per-soiVne-fi.  v.  a.  [from 

person.]    To  change  from  a  thing  to  a 

person. 
Pe'rspective,  per-spek/tiv.  n.  s.  [perspec- 

(if,  Fr.  fiersfiicio,  Lat.] 

1.  A  glassthrough  which  things  are  viewed. 

If  it  tend  to  danger,  they  turn  about  the  perspec- 
tive, and  shew  it  so  little,  that  he  can  scarce  dis- 
cern it.  Denham. 

It  may  import  us  in  this  calm,  to  hearken  to  the 
storms  raising  abroad ;  and  by  the  best  perspectives, 
to  discover  from  what  coast  they  break.       Temple. 

You  hold  the  glass,  but  turn  the  perspective, 
And  farther  off  the  lessen'd  object  drive.     Dryden. 

Faith  for  reason's  glimmering  light  shall  give 
Her  immortal  perspective.  Prior. 

2.  The  science  by  which  things  are  rang- 
ed in  picture,  according  to  their  appear- 
ance in  their  real  situation. 

Medals  have  represented  their  buildings  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  perspective.  Jlddison. 

3.  View;  visto. 
Lofty  trees,  with  sacred  shades, 

And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades, 
Where  nymphs  of  brightest  form  appear.  Dryden. 
Pe'rspective,  per-spek'tiv.  adj.  Relating 
to  the  science  of  vision;  optick;  optical. 
We  have  perspective  houses  where  we  make  de- 
monstrations of  all  lights  and  radiations;  and  out  of 
things  uncoloured  and  transparent,  we  can  repre- 
sent unto  you  all  several  colours.  Bacon. 

PERSPICA'CIOUS,  per-spe-ka'shus. 
adj.  [perspicax,  Lat.]  Quick-sighted; 
sharp  of  sight. 

It  is  as  nice  and  tender  in  feeling,  as  it  can  be 
perspicacious  and  quick  in  seeing.  South. 

Perspica'ciousness.  per-spe-ka'shus-n^s. 

n.  s.  [from  perspicacious.]     Quickness 

of  sight. 

Perspica'city,    per-spe-kas'se-te.    n.   s. 

[fierspicacite,  Fr.]  Quickness  of  sight. 

He  that  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  cannot 

be  excluded  the  secrecy  of  the  mountains;  nor  can 

there  any  thing  escape  the  perspicacity  of  those 

eyes,  which  were  before  light,  and  in  whose  opticks 

there  is  no  opacity.  Brown. 

Perspi'cience,  peT-spish'e-£nse.  n.  s. 
[per*piciens,  Lat.]  The  act  of  looking 
sharply.  Diet. 

Pe'rspicil.  peYspe-sil.  n.  .».  \_pershicil- 
lum,  Latin.]     A  glass  through  which 
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things    are    viewed;    an   optick   gla^>. 

Little  used. 

Let  truth  be 
Ne'er  so  far  distant,  yet  chronology, 
Sharp-sighted  as  the  eagle's  eye,  that  can 
Out-stare  the  broad-beam'd  day's  meridian, 
Will  have  a  persjncil  to  find  her  out, 
And  through  the  night  of  error  and  dark  doubt, 
Discern  the  dawn  of  truth's  eternal  ray, 
As  when  the  rosy  morn  buds  into  day.        Crashaw. 
The  perspicil,  as  well  as  the  needle,  hath  en- 
larged the  habitable  world.  Glanville. 

Perspicu'ity,  per-spe-ku'e-te.  n.  s.  \_per- 
spicuite,  Fr.  from  perspicuous.] 

1.  Transparency;  translucency;  diapha- 
neity. 

As  for  diaphaneity  and  perspicuity  it  enjoyeth 
that  most  eminently,  as  having  its  earthly  and  sali- 
nous  parts  so  exactly  resolved,  that  its  body  is  left 
imporous.  Brown. 

2.  Clearness  to  the  mind;  easiness  to  be 
understood;  freedom  from  obscurity  or 
ambiguity. 

The  verses  containing  precepts,  have  not  so 
much  need  of  ornament  as  of  perspicuity.    Dryden.- 

Perspicuity  consists  in  the  using  of  proper  terms 
for  the  thoughts,  which  a  man  would  have  pass 
from  his  own  mind  into  that  of  another's.       Locke- 

PERSPI'CUOUS,  per-spik'kii-us.  adj. 
\jperspicuus)  Lat.] 

1 .  Transparent;  clear;  such  as  may  be 
seen  through;  diaphanous;  translucent; 
not  opake. 

As  contrary  causes  produce  the  like  effects,  so 
even  the  same  proceed  from  black  and  white;  for 
the  clear  and  perspicuous  body  effecteth  white,  and 
that  white  a  black.  Peacham 

2.  Clear  to  the  understanding;  not  ob- 
scure; not  ambiguous. 

The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance, 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up.    Shaksp. 
All  this  is  so  perspicuous,  so  undeniable,  that  I 
need  not  be  over  industrious  in  the  proof  of  it. 

Sprat. 
Perspi'cuously,  per-spik'ku-us-Ie.  adv. 
[from  perspicuous.]     Clearly;  not   ob- 
scurely. 

The  case  is  no  sooner  made  than  resolved,  if  it 
be  made  not  enwrapped,  but  plainly  and  perspicu- 
ously. Bacon. 
Perspi'ouousness,  per-spik'ku-us-nes.  n. 
s.  [from  perspicuous.]  Clearness;  free- 
dom from  obscurity;  transparency;  dia- 
phaneity. 
Perspi'rable,  p£r-spi'ra-bl.  adj.  [from 
perspire.] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  emitted  by  the  cuti- 
cular  pores. 

In  an  animal  under  a  course  of  hard  labour,  ali- 
ment too  vaporous  or  perspirable  will  subject  it  to 
too  strong  a  perspiration,  debility,  and  sudden 
death.  Jirhuihnot. 

2.  Perspiring;  emitting  perspiration.  Not 
proper. 

Hair  cometh  not  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands 
or  soles  of  the  feet,  which  arc  parts  more  perspira- 
ble: and  children  are  not  hairy,  for  that  their  skins 
arc  most  perspirable.  Bacon. 

That  this  attraction  is  performed  by  effluviums, 
is  plain  and  granted  by  most;  for  electrics  will  not 
commonly  attract,  unless  they  become  perspirable. 

Broxcn. 
Perspiua'tion,     per-spe-ra'shnn.     n.    s. 
[from  perspire.]     Excretion  by  the  cur 
ticular  port  s. 

Insensible  perspiration  is  the  last  and  most  per- 
fect action  of  animal  digestion.  rfrbuthnot. 
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Perspi'rative,       per-spi'ia-tiv.flia      adj. 

[from  perspire.]     Performing    the    act 

of  perspiration. 
To  PERSPi'RE,   per-spire'.  v.  n.   [per- 

spim,  Lat.] 

1.  To  perform  excretion  by  the  cuticular 
pores. 

2.  To  be  excreted  by  the  skin. 

Water,  milk,  whey,  taken  without  much  exer- 
cise, so  as  to  make  them  perspire,  relax  the  belly. 

Jirbuthnot. 

To  Perstri'nge,  per-strinje'.  v.  a.  [per- 

strmgo,  Lat.]  To  graze  upon;  to  glance 

upon.  Dice. 

Persua'dable,  per-swa'da-bl.  adj.   [from 

persuade.]  Such  as  may  be  persuaded. 

To  PERSUA'DE,  pei--s\vade'.331  v.  a. 
\jiercuadeo,  Latin;  persuader,  Fr.] 

1.  To  bring  to  any  particular  opinion. 

Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind.  Romans. 

We  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and  things 
that  accompany  salvation.  Hebiews. 

Joy  over  them  that  arc  persuaded  to  salvation. 

2  Esdras. 

Let  a  man  be  ever  'o  well  persuaded  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  virtue,  yet,  till  he  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  righteousness,  his  will  will  not  be  determined 
to  any  action  in  pursuit  of  this  confessed  great  good 

Locke. 

Men  should  seriously  persuade  themselves,  that 
they  have  here  no  abiding  place,  but  are  only  in 
their  passage  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.        Wake 

2.  To  influence  by  argument  or  expostu- 
lation. Persuasion  seems  rather  ap- 
plicable to  the  passions,  and  argument 
to  the  reason:  but  this  is  not  always  ob- 
served. 

Philoclea's  beauty  not  only  persuaded,  but  so  per- 
suaded as  all  hearts  must  yield:  Pamela's  beauty 
used  violence,  and  such  as  no  heart  could  resist. 

Sidney. 

They  that  were  with  Simon,  being  led  with  co- 
vetousuess,  were  persuaded  for  money.  2  Maccabees. 

To  sit  cross-legg'd  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated, 
is  accounted  bad,  and  friends  will  persuade  us  from 
it.  Brown. 

How  incongruous  would  it  be  for  a  mathemati- 
cian to  persuade  with  eloquence,  to  use  all  imagina- 
ble insinuations  and  intreaties,  that  he  might  pre- 
vail with  his  hearers  to  believe  that  three  and  three 
make  six-  Wilkins. 

I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could  persuade  him  to  write 
such  another  critick  on  any  thing  of  mine;  for 
when  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems,  he  makes  the 
world  have  a  better  opinion  of  them.  Dryden. 

3.  To  inculcate  by  argument  or  expostu- 
lation. 

To  children,  afraid  of  vain  images,  we  persuade 
confidence  by  making  them  handle  and  look  nearer 
such  things.  Taylor. 

4.  To  treat  by  persuasion.  A  mode  of 
speech  not  in  use. 

Twenty  merchants  have  all  persuaded  with  him; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture.  Shaksp. 

Persua'her,  per-swa'dur.98  n.  s.  [from 
persuade.]  One  who  influences  by  per- 
suasion; an  importunate  adviser. 

The  earl,  speaking  in  that  imperious  language 
wherein  the  king  had  written,  did  not  irritate  the 
people,  but  make  them  conceive,  by  the  haughti- 
ness of  delivery  of  the  king's  errand,  that  himself 
was  the  author  or  principal  persuader  of  that  coun- 
sel. Bacon 

He  soon  is  mov'd 
By  such  persuaders  as  are  held  upright        Daniel. 
Hunger  and  thirst  at  once, 


Powr'ful  persuaders!  quicken'd  at  the  scent 

Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  so  keen.      Milton. 

PERSUA'SIBLE,    per-swa'ze-bl.439  adj. 

[persuasibilis,  Lat.  persuasible,  Fr.  from 

persuadeo,  Lat.]     To  be  influenced  by 

persuasion. 

It  makes  us  apprehend  our  own  interest  in  that 
obedience,  makes  us  tractable  and  persuasible  con- 
trary to  that  brutish  stubbornness  of  the  horse  and 
mule,  which  the  psalmist  reproaches 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Persua'sibleness,    per-swa'ze-b:-nes.439 
n.s.    [from  persuasible.]     The  quality 
of  being  flexible  by  persuasion. 

Persua'sion,  per-swa'zhun.  n.s.  [persua- 
sion, Fr.  from  persuasus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  persuading;  the  act  of  in- 
fluencing by  expostulation;  the  act  of 
gaining  or  attempting  the  passions. 

11  't  prove  thy  fortune,  Polydore,  to  conquer, 
For  thou  hast  all  the  arts  of  fine  persuasion, 
Trust  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love's  success. 

Otway. 

2.  The  state  of  being  persuaded;  opinion. 
The  most  certain  token  of  evident  goodness  is,  if 

the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  does  so  account 
it.  Hooker. 

You  are  abus'd  in  too  bold  a  persuasion.  Shaksp. 

When  we  have  no  other  certainty  of  being  in  the 
right,  but  our  own  persuasions  that  we  are  so;  this 
may  often  be  but  making  one  error  the  gage  for 
another.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  obedient  and  the  men  of  practice  shall  ride 
upon  those  clouds,  and  triumph  over  their  present 
imperfections;  till  persuasion  pass  into  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  advance  into  assurance,  and  all 
come  at  length  to  be  completed  in  the  beatifick 
vision.  South. 

Persua'sive,  per-swa'siv.428  adj.  [per- 
suasif,  Fr.  from  persuade.]  Having 
the  power  of  persuading;  having  influ- 
ence on  the  passions. 

In  prayer,  we  do  not  so  much  respect  what  pre- 
cepts art  delivereth,  touching  the  method  of  persua- 
sive utterance  in  the  presence  of  great  men,  as 
what  doth  most  avail  to  our  own  edification  in  piety 
and  godly  zeal.  Honker. 

LetMartius  resume  his  farther  discourse,  as  well 
for  the  persuasive  as  for  the  consult,  touching  the 
means  that  may  coudoce  unto  the  enterprize.  Bacon. 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  and  fitness  of  the 
arguments  to  persuade,  and  the  light  of  man's  in- 
tellect to  meet  this  persuasive  evidence  with  a  suit- 
able assent,  no  assent  followed,  nor  were  men 
thereby  actually  persuaded.  South. 

PERsuVsivELYjper-swaViv-le.  adv. [horn 
persuasive.]  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
persuade. 

The  serpent  with  me 
Persuasively  hath  so  prevail'd,  that  1 
Have  also  tasted.  Milton. 

Many  who  live  upon  their  estates  cannot  so  much 
as  tell  a  story,  much  less  speak  clearly  and  persua- 
sively in  any  business.  Locke. 
Pehsua'siveness,    per-swa'siv-nes.  n.   s. 
[from  persuasive.]      Influence  on  the 
passions. 

An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work 
being  as  necessary   to  found  a  purpose  of  under- 
taking it,  as  either  the  authority  of  commands,  or 
the  persuasiveness  of  promises,  or  pungency  of  me- 
naces can  be.  Hammond. 
Persua'sory,  per-swa'sur-e.429  612  667  adj. 
[persuasorius,    Lat.    from    persuade.] 
Having  the  power  to  persuade. 
Neither  is  this  persuasori/.  Brown. 
PERT,    pert.    adj.    [pert,    Welsh;  pert, 
Dutch;  appert,  French.] 


Lively;  brisk;  smart. 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth; 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals.  bhaksp. 

On  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves, 
Trip  the  pert  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves.   Milton. 

From  pert  to  stupid  sinks  supinely  down, 
In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown.  Spectator. 
I    Saucy;  petulent;  with   bold   and   gar- 
rulous loquacity. 

All  servants  might  challenge  the  same  liberty, 
and  grow  pert  upon  their  masters;  and  when  this 
sauciness  became  universal,  what  less  mischief 
could  be  expected  than  an  old  Scythian  rebellion? 

Collier. 

A  lady  bids  me  in  a  very  pert  manner  mind  my 

own  affairs,  and  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  their 

linen.  Jiddison. 

Vanessa 
Scarce  listen'd  to  their  idle  chat, 
Further  than  sometimes  by  a  frown, 
When  they  grew  pert,  to  pull  them  down.       Swift. 

To  PERTATN,  per-tane'.  v.  n.  [pertineo, 
Lat.]     To  belong;  to  i  elate. 

As  men  hate  those  that  affect  that  honour  by  am- 
bition, which  pertameth  not  to  them,  so  are  they 
more  odious,  who  through  fear  betray  the  glory 
which  they  have.  Hayuard. 

A  cheveron  or  rafter  of  an  house,  a  very  honour- 
able bearing,  is  never  seen  in  the  coat  of  a  king, 
because  it  pertaineth  to  a  mechanical  profession 

l'eacham. 

Perteuebra'tion.       perter-re-bra'si  im. 

n.  s.[fier  ai  d  tertbratio,  Lat.]    Tht  act 

of  boring  through.  Jin. (.worth. 

Pertina'cious,  per-te-na'shus.  adj.  [lrom 
perlinax .] 

1.  Obstinate;  stubborn;  perversely  reso- 
lute. 

One  of  the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sander- 
son to  be  so  bold,  so  troublesome  and  illogical  in 
the  dispute,  as  forced  him  to  say,  that  hi  had  never 
met  with  a  man  of  more  pertinacious  confidence 
and  less  abilities.  Walton. 

2.  Resolute;  constant;  steady. 
Diligence  is  a  steady,  constant,  and  pertinacious 

study,  that  naturally  leads  the  soul  into  the  know- 
ledge of  that  which  at  first  seemed  locked  up  from 
it.  South. 

Pehtina'ciousi.v.  pe>-tt>na'shus-le.  adv. 
[from  pertinacious.]  Obstinately;  stub- 
bornly. 

They  deny  that  freedom  to  me.  which  they  per- 
tinaciously challenge  to  themselves.    King  Charles. 

Others  have  sought  to  ease  themselves  of  all  the 
evil  of  affliction  by  disputing  subtilly  against  it,  and 
pertinaciously  maintaining  that  afflictions  are  no 
real  evils,  but  only  in  imagination.  Tillotson. 

Metals  pertinaciously  resist  all  transmutation; 
and  though  one  would  think  they  were  turned  into 
a  different  substance,  yet  they  do  but  as  it  were 
lurk  under  a  vizard.  Bay. 

Pertina'city,  per-te-nas'se-te.  £ 

Pertina'ciousness,  per-te-na'shus-n£s.  J 
n.   s.    [pertinacia,   Lat.    from  pertina- 
cious.] 
I .  Obstinacy;  stubbornness. 

In  this  reply  was  included  a  very  gross  mistake, 
and  if  with  pertinacity  maintained,  a  capital  er- 
rour.  Brown. 

Resolution;  constancy. 

PE'RT.NACY,  per'te-na-se.  n.  s.   [from 
perlinax,  Lat.] 

1.  Obstinacy;  stubbornness;  persistency. 
Their  pertinacy  is  such,   that  when  you  drive 

them  out  of  one  form,  they  assume  another.  Duppa. 

It   holds  forth    the    pertinacy  of  ill  fortune,  in 

pursuing  people  into  their  graves.  VEstrangti 

2.  Resolution;  steadiness;  constancy. 
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St.  Gorgonia  prayed  with  passion  and  pertinacy, 
till  she  obtuii.ed  relief.  Taylor. 

Pe'rtinence,  per'te-nense.   )  n.  s.  [from 
Pe'rtinenoy,  per'te-neti-se.  $      fiertineo, 
Lat.J     Justness  of  relation  to  the  mut- 
ter in  hand;    propriety    to  the  purpose; 
appositeness. 

1  Lave  shewn  the  fitness  and  pertinency  of  the 
apostle's  discourse  to  the  persons  he  addressed  to, 
whereby  it  appearetb  that  be  was  no  babbler,  and 
did  not  talk  at  random.  Bentlev. 

PERTINENT,  per'te-nent.  adj.  [fterti- 
nens,  Lat.  pertinent,  French.] 

1.  Related  to  the  matter  in  hand;  just  to 
the  purpose;  not  useless  to  the  end 
proposed;  apposite;  not  foreign  from 
4he  thing  intended. 

My  caution  was  mum  pertinent 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it.  Shaksp. 

I  set  down,  out  of  experience  in  business,  and 
conversation  in  books,  what  1  thought  pertinent  to 
this  business.  Bacon. 

Here  1  shall  seem  a  little  to  digress,  but  you  will 
by  and  by  find  it  pertinent.  Bacon. 

If  he  could  find  pertinent  treatises  of  it  in  books, 
that  would  reach  all  the  particulars  of  a  man's  be- 
haviour; his  own  ill-fashioned  example  would  spoil 
all.  Locke. 

2.  Relating;  regarding;  concerning.  In 
this  sense  the  word  now  used  is  pertain- 
ing: 

Men  shall  have  just  cause,  when  any  thing  perti- 
nent unto  faith  and  religion  is  doubted  of,  the  more 
willingly  to  incline  their  minds  towards  that  which 
the  sentence  of  so  grave,  wise  and  learned  in  that 
faculty  shall  judge  most  sound.  hooker. 

Pe'rtinently,  per'te-nent-le.  adv.  [from 

fieriinent  ]  Appositely;  to  the  purpose. 

Be  modest  and  reserved  in  the  presence  of  thy 

betters,  speaking  little,  answering  pertinently,  not 

interposing  without  leave  or  reason.  Taylor. 

Pe'rtinentness,  per'ie-nent-nes.  >i.  &. 
[from  pertinent.]   Appositeness.     Diet. 

Perti'noent,  per-tln'jent.  adj  \jiertin- 
gens,  Lat.]  Reaching  to;  touching.  Diet. 

Pe'rtly,  pert'le.  adv.  [from  fieri.'] 

1.  Briskly;  smartly. 

I  find  no  other  difference  betwixt  the  common 
town-wits  and  tbe  downright  country  fools,  than  that 
the  first  are  pertly  in  the  wrong,  with  a  little  more 
gaiety;  and  the  last  neither  in  tbe  right  nor  the 
wrong.  Pope. 

2.  Saucily;  petulantly. 

Yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
Yond  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds, 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet  Shakspeare. 

When  you  pertly  raise  your  snout, 
Fleer,  and  gibe,  and  laugh,  and  flout; 
This  among  Hibernian  asses, 
For  sheer  wit  and  humour  passes.  Swift. 

Pe'rtness,  pert'nes.  n.  s.  [from  fiert.~\ 

1.  Brisk  folly;  sauciness;  petulance. 

Dulness  delighted  ey'd  the  lively  dunce, 
Remcmb'ring  she  herself  was  pertness  once.    Pope. 

2.  Petty  liveliness;  sprightliness  without 
force,  dignity,  or  solidity. 

There  is  in  Shaftesbury's  works  a  lively  pertness 

and  a  parade  of  literature;   but  it  is  hard  that  we 

should  be  bo  ..id  to  admire  tbe  reveries.  Watts- 

Pertra'nsient,     per-tran'slie-ent.      adj. 

[fiertraneiena,  Lat.]  Passing  over.  Diet. 

To    PERTURB,     per-turb'.  > 

To    PERTU'RBATE,     per-tur'bate.  $ 

v.  a.  [fierturbo,  Latin.] 
I.  To  disquiet;  to  disturb;    to  deprive  of 

tranquillity. 
Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit.  Shaltsptore  ■ 


His  wasting  flesh  with  anguish  burns, 
And  his  perturbed  soul  within  him  mourns.  Sandys. 
[3.  To  disorder;   to  confuse;  to  put  out  of 
regularity. 

They  are  content  to  suffer  the  penalties  annexed, 
rather  than  perturb  the  publick  peace.    K.  Charks. 

Tbe  inservient  and  brutal  faculties  controuled  the 
suggestions  of  truth;  pleasure  and  profit  oversway- 
ing  thy  instructions  of  honesty,  and  sensuality  per- 
turbing the  reasonable  commands  of  virtue.  Brown. 

The  accession  or  secession  of  bodies  from  the 
earth's  surface  perturb  not  the  equilibration  of 
either  hemisphere.  Brown. 

Perturba'tion,    per-tur-ba'shun.    n.    s. 
\j\erturbatio,  Lat.  perturbation,  Fr.J 

1.  Disquiet  of  mind;  deprivation  of  tran- 
quillity. 

Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God, 
Nor  to  each  other:  but  apparent  guilt, 
And  shame,  and  perturbation,  and  despair.  Milton. 

The  soul  as  it  is  more  immediately  and  strongly 
affected  by  this  part,  so  doth  it  manifest  all  its  pas- 
sions and  perturbations  by  it.  Ray. 

2.  Restlessness  of  passions. 

Natures,  that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and 
violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for 
action,  till  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of*  their 
years.  Bacon 

3.  Disturbance;  disorder;  confusion;  com- 
motion. 

Although  the  long  dissentions  of  the  two  houses 

had  had  lucid  intervals,  yet  they  did  ever  hang 

over  tne  kingdom,  ready  to  break  forth   into  new 

perturbations  and  calamities.  Bacon. 

i.  Cause  of  disquiet. 

O  polish'd  perturbation',  golden  care! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide, 
To  many  a  watchful  night:  sleep  with  it  now, 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  he,  whose  brow  with  homely  biggen  bound, 
Sleeps  out  the  watch  of  night.  Shakspeare. 

5.   Commotion  of  passions. 

Restore  yourselves  unto  your  temper,  fathers; 
And,  without  perturbation,  hear  me  speak. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Perturba'tour,  per-tur-ba'tur.314   n.  s. 

\jierturbator,    Lat.    fierturbateur,    Fr.J 

Raiser  of  commotions. 

Pertu'sed,    per-tu'sed.    adj.    [pertusus, 

Lat.]     Bored;   punched;   pierced   with 

holes.  Diet. 

Pertu'sion,  per-tit'zhun.  n.  s.  [from  fier- 

tusus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  punching. 

The  manner  of  opening  a  vein  in  Hippocrates's 
time,  was  by  stabbing  or  pertusion,  as  it  is  perform- 
ed in  horses.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Hole  made  by  punching  or  piercing. 

An  empty  pot  without  earth  in  it,  may  be  put 
over  a  fruit  the  better,  if  some  few  pertusions  be 
made  in  the  pot.  Bacon. 

To  PERVA'DE,  per-vade'.  v.  a.  [fierva- 
do,  Lat.] 

1.  To  pass  through  an  aperture;  to   per- 
meate. 

The  labour'd  chyle  pervades  the  pores 
In  all  the  arterial  perforated  shores.        Blackmore. 

Paper  dipped  in  water  or  oil,  the  oculus  mundi 
stone  steeped  in  water,  linen-cloth  oiled  or  var- 
nished, and  many  other  substances  soaked  in  such 
liquors  as  will  intimately  pervade  their  little  pores, 
become  by  that  means  more  transparent  than  other- 
wise. Micton. 

2.  To  pass  through  the  whole  extension. 

Matter  once  bereaved  of  motion,  cannot  of  itself 
acquire  it  again,  nor  till  it  be  struck  by  some  other 
body  from  without,  or  be  intrinsically  moved  by  an 
immaterial  self-active  substance,  that  can  penetrate 
and  pervade  it.  BentUy. 


What  but  God, 
Pervades,  adjusts  and  agitates  the  whole?  Thomson. 
Pekva'sion,  per-va'zhun.  n.  s.  [from  per- 
vade.]    The  act  of  pervading  or  pass- 
ing through. 

If  fusion  be  made  rather  by  the  ingress  and  trans- 
cursions  of  the  atoms  of  fire,  than  by  the  bare  pro- 
pagation of  that  motion,  with  which  fire  beats  upon 
the  outside  of  the  vessels,  that  contain  the  matter 
to  be  melted;  both  those  kinds  of  fluidity,  ascribed 
to  salt-petre,  will  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  per- 
vasion of  a  foreign  body.  Boyle. 
PERVERSE,  per-verse'.  adj.  [fiervers, 
Ft.  fierversus,  Latin.] 

1.  Distorted  from  the  right. 

And  nature  breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things.  Mill 

2.  Obstinate  in  the  wrong;  stubborn;    un- 
tractable. 

Thou  for  the  testimony  of  the  truth  hast  born 
Universal  reproach;  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence;  for  this  was  all  thy  care 
To  stand  approv'd  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judg'd  thee  perverse.  Milton. 

To  so  perverse  a  sex  all  grace  is  vain, 
It  gives  them  courage  to  offend  again.         Dryden. 

3.  Petulant;  vexatious;  peevish;  desirous 
to  cross  and  vex;  cross. 

O  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully, 
Or  if  you  think  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  wooe;  but  else  not  for  the  world. 

Shakspeare. 
Perve'rsely,    per-vers'le.     adv.    [from 
fierversc.]     With    intent  to  vex;    peev- 
ishly; vexatiously;  spitefully;    crossly; 
with  petty  malignity. 

Men  perversely  take  up  picques  and  displeasures 
at  others,  and  then  every  opinion  of  the  disliked 
person  must  partake  of  his  fate.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Men  that  do  not  perversely  use  their  words,  or  on 
purpose  set  themselves  to  cavil,  seldom  mistake  tbe 
signification  of  the  names  of  simple  ideas.     Locke. 

A  patriot  is  a  dangerous  post, 
When  wanted  by  his  country  most, 
Perversely  comes  in  evil  times, 
Where  virtues  are  imputed  crimes.  Sioift. 

Perve'rseness,  per-vers'nes.   n.  s.  [from 
perverse.] 

1.  Petulance;  peevishness;  spiteful  cross- 
ness. 

Virtue  hath  some  perverseness;  for  she  will 
Neither  believe  her  good,  nor  others  ill.       Donne. 

Her  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her  perverse ness;  but  shall  see  hergain'd 
By  a  far  worse.  Milton. 

The  perverseness  of  my  fate  is  such, 
That  he's  not  mine,  because  he's  mine  too  much. 

Dryden. 

When  a  friend  in  kindness  tries 
To  shew  you  where  your  error  lies, 
Conviction  does  but  more  incense; 
Peiverseness  is  your  whole  defence.  Swift. 

2.  Perversion;  corruption.     Not  in  use. 
Neither  can  this  be  meant  of  evil  governours  or 

tyrants;  for  they  are  often  established  as  lawful 
potentates;  but  of  some  perverseness  and  defection 
in  the  nation  itself.  Bacon. 

Perve'rsion,  per-ver'shun.  n.  s.  [prrv,  r- 

sion,  Fr.  from  fifrve rse .]     The    act  of 

perverting;  change  to  something  worse. 

Women   to  govern  men,    slaves  freemen,  are 

much  in  the  same  degree;  all  being  total  violations 

and  perversions  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations. 

Bacon. 
He  supposes  that  whole  reverend  body  are  so 
far  from  disliking  popery,  that  the  hopes  of  enjoy- 
ing the  abby  lands  would  be  an  effectual  incite- 
ment to  their  perversion.  Swift 
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Perve'rsity,  per-ver'se-te.  n.  s.  [perver- 
site,  Fr.  from  perverse.']  Perverseness; 
crossness. 

What  strange  perversity  is  this  of  man! 
When  'twas  a  crime  to  taste  tli1  inlightning  tree, 
He  could  not  then  his  hand  refrain.  Norris. 

To  PERVE'RT,  per-vert'.  v.  a.  [fierver- 
to,  Lat.  pervertir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  distort  from  the  true  end  or  purpose. 

Instead  of  good  they  may  work  ill,  and  pervert 
justice  to  extreme  injustice.  Spenser. 

If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  vio- 
lent perverting  of  justice  in  a  province,  marvel  not. 

Ecclesiasticus. 
If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil.  Milton. 

He  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses;  and 
interpreted  my  words  into  blasphemy,  of  which 
they  were  not  guilty.  Dryden. 

Porphyry  has  wrote  a  volume  to  explain  this 
cave  of  the  nymphs  with  more  piety  than  judgment; 
and  another  person  has  perverted  it  into  obscenity; 
and  both  allegorically.  Broome. 

We  cannot  charge  any  thing  upon  their  nature, 
till  we  take  care  that  it  is  perverted  by  their  educa- 
tion. Law. 

2.  To  corrupt;  to  turn  from  the  right:  op- 
posed to  convert,  which  is  to  turn  from 
the  wrong  to  the  right. 

The  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan,  done  in  paradise,  and  how 
He  in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve, 
Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit, 
Was  known  in  heav'n.  Milton. 

The  subtile  practices  of  Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  perverting  and  corrupting  the  most 
pious  emperor  Valens.  Waterland. 

Peuve'hter,  p£r-v£rt'ur.98  n.  s.  [from 
pervert.] 

1.  One  that  changes  any  thing  from  good 
to  bad;  a  corrupter. 

Where  a  child  finds  his  own  parents  his  perver- 
lers,  he  cannot  be  so  properly  born,  as  damned  into 
the  world.  South. 

2.  One  who  distorts  any  thing  from  the 
right  purpose. 

He  that  reads  a  prohibition  in  a  divine  law,  had 
need  be  well  satisfied  about  the  sense  he  gives  it, 
lest  he  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  and  be  found  a  per- 
verler  of  his  law.  Stillingfleet. 

Perve'rtible,  per-vert'te-bl.  adj.  [from 
pervert.]  That  may  be  easily  perverted. 

Ainsnvorth. 
PERVICA'CIOUS,  per-ve-ka'shus.  adj. 
[pervicax,  Lat.]     Spitefully  obstinate; 
peevishly  contumacious. 

May  private  devotions  be  efficacious  upon  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  most  pervicacious  young  crea- 
tures! Clarissa. 

Gondibert  was  in  fight  audacious, 
But  in  his  ale  most  pervicacious.  Denham. 

Pervica'ciously,  per-ve-ka'shus-16.  adv. 
[from  pervicacious.]  With  spiteful  ob- 
stinacy. 

PERvicA'ciousNESs,p<§r-v£-ka'shus-nes. 

Pervica'city,  per-ve-kas'se-te. 

Pe'rvicacy,  peVve-kas-se. 

n.  s.  [pervicacia,  Latin;  from  pervica- 
cious.]    Spiteful  obstinacy. 

PE'RVIOUS,  per've-us.  adj.  [Jiervius, 
Latin.] 

1.  Admitting  passage;  capable  of  being 
permeated. 

The  Egyptians  used  to  say,  that  unknown  dark- 
ness is  the  first  principle  of  the  world;  by  darkness 


they  mean  God,  whose  secrets  are  pervious  to  no 
eye.  ,  Taylor. 

Leda's  twins, 
Conspicuous  both,  and  both  in  act  to  throw 
Their  trembling  lances  brandish'd  at  the  foe, 
Nor  had  they  miss'd;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
Conceal'd  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to  the 
steed.  Dryden. 

Those  lodged  in  other  earth,  more  lax  and  per- 
vious, decayed  in  tract  of  time,  and  rotted  at  length. 

Woodward. 
2.   Pervading;  permeating.   This  sense  is 
not  proper. 

What  is  this  little,  agile,  pervious  fire, 
This  flutt'ring  motion  which  we  call  the  mind  ?  Prior. 
Pe'rviousness,  per've-us-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
pervious.]     Quality  of  admitting  a  pas- 
sage. 

The  perviousness  of  our  receiver  to  a  body  much 
more  subtile  than  air,  proceeded  partly  from  the 
looser  texture  of  that  glass  the  receiver  was  made 
of,  and  partly  from  the  enormous  heat,  which  open- 
ed the  pores  of  the  glass.  Boyle. 
There  will  be  found  another  difference  besides 
that  of  perviousness.                                       Holder. 
Peru'ke,  per'ruke.  n.  s.  [peruque,   Fr.] 
A  cap  of  false  hair;  a  periwig. 

I  put  him  on  a  linen  cap,  and  his  peruke  over 

that.  Wiseman. 

To   Peru'ke,  per'ruke.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.]     To  dress  in  adscititious  hair. 
Peru'kemaker,    per'ruke-ma-kur.    n.  s. 
[peruke  and  maker.]    A  maker  of  pe- 
rukes; a  wigmaker. 
Peru'sal,  pe-ru'zal.88  n.  s.  [from  peruse.] 
The  act  of  reading. 

As  pieces  of  miniature  must  be  allowed  a  closer 

inspection,  so  this  treatise  requires  application  in 

the  perusal.  Woodward 

If  upon  a  new  perusal  you  think  it  is  written  in 

the  very  spirit  of  the  ancients,  it  deserves  your  care, 


PEST,  p£st.  n.  s.  [peste,  French;  pestisT 
Latin.] 

1.  Plague;  pestilence. 

Let  fierce  Achilles 
The  God  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage.       Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  mischievous  or  destructive. 

At  her  words  the  hellish  pest 
Forbore.  Milton 

Of  all  virtues  justice  is  the  best; 
Valour  without  it  is  a  common  pest.  Waller. 

The  pest  a  virgin's  face  and  bosom  bears, 
High  on  her  crown  a  rising  snake  appears, 
Guards  her  black  front,  and  hisses  in  her  hairs. 

Pope. 
To  Pe'ster,  pes'tur.98  v.  a.  [pester,  Fr.] 

1.  To  disturb;  to  perplex;  to  harass;  to 
turmoil. 

Who  then  shall  blame 
His  pestered  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there?  Shaksp. 

He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands.        Shaksp. 

We  are  pestered  with  mice  and  rats,  and  to  this 
end  the  cat  is  very  serviceable.  More. 

A  multitude  of  scribblers  daily  pester  the  world 
with  their  insufferable  stuff.  Dryden. 

They  did  so  much  pester  the  church  and  delude 
the  people,  that  contradictions  themselves  asserted 
by  rabbies  were  equally  revered  by  them  as  the  in- 
fallible will  of  God.  South  ■ 

At  home  he  was  pursu'd  with  noise; 
Abroad  was  pestered  by  the  boys.  Swift 

2.  To  encumber. 

Fitches  and  pease 

For  pesfring  too  much  on  a  hovel  they  lay.  Tusser. 

The  people  crowding  near  within  the  pestered 

room.  Drayton. 

Confin'd  and  pestered  in  this  pinfold  here, 

Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being.  Milton. 

Pe'sterer,  pes'tur-ur.666  n.s.  [from  pes- 
ter.]    One  that  pesters  or  disturbs. 
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and  is  capable  of  being  improved.  Jitlerbury.  iPe'sterous,  peYtur-iis.31*  adj.  [from  pes- 

Encumbering;  cumbersome. 

In  the  statute  against  vagabonds  note  the  dislike 

the  parliament  had  of  gaoling  them,  as  that  which 

was  chargeable,  pesterous,  and  of  no  open  example. 

Bacon : 
Pe'sthouse,  p£st'house.   n.  s.  [from  pest 
and  house  .J     A  hospital  for  persons  in- 
fected with  the  plague. 
Pesti'ferous,    p£s-tif'fer-us.   adj.  [from 
pestifer,  Lat.] 

1.  Destructive;  mischievous. 
Such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 

Thy  lend,  pestiprous,  and  dissentious  pranks, 
The  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride.  Shaksp. 

You,  that  have  discover'd  secrets,  and  made  such 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  nobly  held,  must  die. 

Shaksp. 

2.  Pestilential;  malignant;  infectious. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  steams  of  pestife- 
rous bodies  taint  the  air,  while  they  are  alive  and 
hot.  Jirbuthnot. 

PE'sTiLENCE,pes'te-lense.  n.s.  [pestilence, 
Fr.  pestilentia,  Latin.]  Plague;  pest; 
contagious  distemper. 

The  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perish.  Shaksp. 

When  my  eyes  beheld  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence.  Shaksp. 


To  PERU'SE,   pe-ruze'.  v.  a.  [per  and 
use.] 

1.  To  read. 

Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt  know 
The  treason.  Shaksp. 

The  petitions  being  thus  prepared,  do  you  con- 
stantly set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  peruse  those 
petitions.  Bacon. 

Carefully  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the  distin- 
guishing perfections  or  the  specifick  qualities  of  the 
author  whom  he  peruses.  Mdison. 

2.  To  observe;  to  examine. 

I  hear  the  enemy; 
Out  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  their  wings. 

Shaksp. 
I've  perus'd  her  well; 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled, 
That  they  have  caught  the  king.  Shaksp. 

Myself  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 
Survey'd.  Milton. 

Peru'ser,  pe-ru'zur.98  n.  s.  [from  pe- 
ruse.]    A  reader;  examiner. 

The  difficulties  and  hesitations  of  every  one  will 
be  according  to  the  capacity  of  each  peruser,  and  as 
his  penetration  into  nature  is  greater  or  less. 

Woodward. 
Pesa'de,  pe-sade'.  n.  s. 

Pesade  is  a  motion  a  horse  makes  in  raising  or 
lifting  up  his  fore-quarters,  keeping  his  hind  legs 
upon  the  ground  without  stirring.      Farriers  Diet. 

Pe'ssary,  peVsa-r£.  n.  s.  [pessaire,  Fr.] 
An  oblong  form  of  medicine,  made  to 
thrust  up  into  the  uterus  upon  some 
extraordinary  occasions. 

Of  cantharides  he  prescribes  five  in  a  pessary, 
cutting  off  their  heads  and  feet,  mixt  with  myrrh. 

ArbiUhnot. 


Pe'stilent,    pes'te-l£nt.   adj.    [pestilent., 

Fr.  pestilens,  Lat.] 
1.  Producing  plagues;  malignant. 

Great  ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cities  dissipa- 
ted pestilent  air,  which  may  be  from  the  concussion 
of  the  air,  and  not  from  the  sound.  Bacon. 

Hoary  moulded  bread  the  soldiers  thrusting  upon 
their  spears  railed  against  king  Ferdinand,  who  with 
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such  corrupt  and  pestilent  bread  would  feed  them. 

Knullcs. 
To  those  people  that  dwell  under  or  near  the 
equator,  a  perpetual  spring  would  be  a  most  pesti- 
lent and  insupportable  summer.  Bentley. 

2.  Mischievous;  destructive. 

There  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent 
than  some  kinds  of  harmony;  than  some  nothing 
more  strong  and  potent  unto  good.  Hooker. 

Which  precedent,  of  pestilent  import, 
Against  thee,  Henry,  had  been  brought.       Daniel. 

The  world  abounds  with  pestilent  books,  written 
against  this  doctrine.  Swift. 

3.  In  ludicrous  language,  it  is  used  to  ex- 
aggerate the  meaning  of  another  word. 

One  pestilent  fine, 
His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine, 
Walk'd  on  before  the  rest.  Suckling. 

Pestile'ntial,  pes-te-len'shal.  adj.  \_pes- 
tilenciel,  Fr.  pestilens,  Lat.] 

1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  pestilence; 
producing  pestilence;  infectious;  conta- 
gious. 

These  with  the  air  passing  into  the  lungs,  infect 
the  mass  of  blood,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  pesti- 
lential fevers.  Woodward. 

Fire  involv'd 
In  pestilential  vapours,  stench,  and  smoak.  Addison. 

2.  Mischievous;  destructive;  pernicious. 

If  government  depends  upon  religion,  then  this 
shews  the  pestilential  design  of  those  that  attempt  to 
disjoin  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests.  South. 

Pe'stilently,  pes'te-l£nt-le.   adv.   [from 

pestilent.-]  Mischievously;  destructively. 

Pestilla'tion,  pes-til-ia'shun.  n.  s.  [pis- 

tillum,  Latin.]     The  act  of  pounding  or 

breaking  in  a  mortar. 

The  best  diamonds  are  comminuble,  and  so  far 
from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  submit  unto 
pestillation,  and  resist  not  any  ordinary  pestile. 

Brown. 
Pe'stle,  pes'tl.*72   n.  s.   \_pistillum,  Lat.] 
An  instrument  with  which  any  thing  is 
broken  in  a  mortar. 

What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of  the  pestle 

make  in  any  body,  but  of  the  texture  of  it?    Locke. 

Upon  our  vegetable  food  the  teeth  and  jaws  act 

as  the  pestle  and  mortar.  Arbuthnot. 

Pestle  of  pork,  pes'tl.  n.  s.    A  gammon 

of  bacon.  Ainsnvorth. 

Pet,  pet.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  of  doubtful 
etymology;  from  despit,  French;  or  im- 
petus, Lat.  perhaps  it  may  be  derived 
some  way  from  petit,  as  it  implies  only 
a  little  fume  or  fret.] 

1.  A  slight  passion;  a  slight  fit  of  peev- 
ishness. 

If  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,   and  nothing  wear  but 

freeze, 
Th'  all-giver  would  be  unthankt,  would  be  unprais'd. 

Milton. 
If  we  cannot  obtain  every  vain  thing  we  ask,  our 
next  business  is  to  take  pet  at  the  refusal. 

VEslrange. 

Life,  given  for  noble   purposes,  must  not  be 

thrown  up  in  a  pet,  nor  whined  away  in  love.  Collier. 

They  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay, 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray.  Pope. 

2.  A  lamb  taken  into  the  house,  and 
brought  up  by  hand.  A  cade  lamb. 
[Probably  from  petit,  little.]  See  Peat. 

Hanmer. 
PETAL,  pe'tal,  or  pet'al.  n.  s.  [fietalum, 
Latin.  J 
Petal  is  a  term  in  botany,  signifying  those  fine 


coloured  leaves  that  compose  the  flowers  of  all 
plants:  whence  plants  are  distinguished  into  mono- 
petalous,  whose  llower  is  one  continued  leaf;  tripe- 
talous,  pentapetalous,  and  polypctalous,  when  they 
consist  of  three,  five,  or  many  leaves.  Quincy. 

Pe'talous,  pet'ta-lus.603  adj.  [from  pe- 
tal.]    Having  petals. 

Pe'tar,  pe-tar'.      )  n.  s.  [fietard,  French; 


Pe'tard,  pe-tard'.  5  petardo,  Italian.] 

A  petard  is  an  engine  of  metal,  almost  in  the 
shape  of  a  hat,  about  seven  inches  deep,  and  about 
five  inches  over  at  the  mouth;  when  charged  with 
fine  powder  well  beaten,  it  is  covered  with  a  mad- 
der or  plank;  bound  down  fast  with  ropes,  running 
through  handles,  which  are  round  the  rim  near  the 
mouth  of  it:  this  petard  is  applied  to  gates  or  bar- 
riers of  such  places  as  are  designed  to  be  surprised, 
to  blow  them  up:  they  are  also  used  in  countermines 
to  break  through  into  the  enemies  galleries. 

Military  Dictionary. 
'Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard.  Shaksp. 

Find  all  his  having  and  his  holding, 
Reduc'd  t'  eternal  noise  and  scolding; 
The  conjugal  petard  that  tears 
Down  all  portcullices  of  ears.  Hudibras. 

Pete'chial,  pe-te'ke-al.3"3  adj.  [from  pe- 
techia, Latin.]     Pestilentially  spotted. 

In  London  are  many  fevers  with  buboes  and  car- 
buncles, and  many  petechial  or  spotted  fevers. 

Arbuthnot. 
Pe'terwort.  pe'trir-wurt.  n.  s.  [ascyren.] 

A  plant. 

PE'  TIT,  pet'tete.  adj.  [French.]   Small; 
little;  inconsiderable. 

By  what  small  petit  hints  does  the  mind  recover 
a  vanishing  notion?  South. 

PETITION,   pe-tish'un.   n.   s.  \_petitio, 
Latin.] 

1 .  Request;  entreaty;  supplication;  prayer. 

We  must  propose  unto  all  men  certain  petitions 
incident  and  very  material  in  causes  of  this  nature. 

Hooker. 
My  next  poor  petition 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women.  Shaksp. 

Let  my  life  be  given  at  my  petition,  and  my  peo- 
ple at  my  request.  Esther. 

Thou  didst  choose  this  house  to  be  called  by  thy 
name,  and  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  and  petition  for 
thy  people.  1  Maccabees. 

We  must  not  only  send  up  petitions  and  thoughts 
now  and  then  to  heaven,  but  must  go  through  all 
our  worldly  business  with  a  heavenly  spirit.     Law. 

2.  single  branch  or  article  of  a  prayer. 

Then  pray'd  that  she  might  still  possess  his  heart, 
And  no  pretending  rival  share  a  part; 
This  last  petition  heard  of  all  her  pray'r.     Dryden. 
To  Peti'tion,  pe-tish'un.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  solicit;  to  supplicate. 

You  have  petitioned  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.  Shaksp. 

The  mother  petitioned  her  goddess  to  bestow  upon 

them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  be  given,  dddison. 

Peti'tion arily,   pe-tish'un-a-re-le.   adv. 

[trom  petitionary.]  By  way  of  begging 

the  question. 

This  doth  but  petitionarily  infer  a  dextrality  in 

the  heavens,  and  we  may  as  reasonably  conclude  a 

right  and  left  laterality  in  the  ark  of  Noah.  Brown. 

Petitionary,  pe-tish'un-a-re.  adj.  [from 

petition.] 

1.  Supplicatory;  coming  with  petitions. 

Pardon  thy  petitionary  countrymen.  Shaksp. 

It  is  our  base  petitionary  breath 
That  blows  'em  to  this  greatness.  Ben  Jonson. 

2.  Containing  petitions  or  requests. 

Petitionary  prayer  belongeth  only  to  such  as  are 
in  themselves  impotent,  and  stand  in  need  of  relief 
from  others.  Hooker. 


I  return  only  yes  or  no  to  qucstionary  and  peti- 
tionary epistles  of  half  a  yard  Ion:;.  Swift. 
Petitioner,  pe-tish'un-ur.'J*  n.  s.  [from 
petition.]     One  who  offers  a  petition. 

When  you  have  received  the  petitions,  and  it  will 
please  the  petitioners  well  to  deliver  them  into  your 
own  hand,  let  your  secretary  first  read  them,  and 
draw  lines  under  the  material  parts.  Bacon. 

What  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  encumbered  with 
dependencies,  thronged  and  surrounded  with  peti- 
tioners? South. 

Their  prayers  arc  to  the  reproach  of  the  petition- 
ers, and  to  the  confusion  of  vain  desires.  VEstrange. 

His  woes  broke  out,  and  begg'd  relief 
With  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief.    Dryden. 

The  Roman  matrons  presented  a  petition  to  the 
fathers:  this  raised  so  much  raillery  upon  the  peti- 
tioners, that  the  ladies  never  after  offered  to  direct 
the  lawgivers  of  their  country.  Addison. 

Pe'titory,  pet'te-tur-e.512a(//.  [fietitorius, 
Latin;  petitoire,  French.]  Petitioning; 
claiming  the  property  of  any  thing. 

jiinsivorth. 
Pe'tre,   pe'ter.416  n.   s.    [from  petra,  a 
stone.]     Nitre;  saltpetre.     See  Nitre. 

Powder  made  of  impure  and  greasy  petre,  hath 
but  a  weak  emission,  and  gives  but  a  faint  report. 

Brown. 

The  vessel  was  first  well  nealed  to  prevent  crack- 
ing, and  covered  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  any 
thing  that  might  unseasonably  kindle  the  petre. 

Boyle. 

Nitre,  while  it  is  in  its  native  state,  is  called 
petre-salt,  when  refined,  sa\t-petre.  Woodward. 

Petre'scent,  pe-tres'slnt.610  adj.  \_pe- 
trescens,  Latin.]  Growing  stone;  be- 
coming stone. 

A  cave,  from  whose  arched  roof  there  dropped 
down  a  petrescent  liquor,  which  oftentimes  before  it 
could  fall  to  the  ground  congealed.  Boyle. 

Petrifa'ction,  p£t-tre-fak'shiin.  n.  s. 
[from  petrejio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  to  stone;  the  state 
of  being  turned  to  stone. 

Its  concretive  spirit  has  the  seeds  of  petrifaction 
and  gorgon  within  itself.  Brown- 

2.  That  which  is  made  stone. 

Look  over  the  variety  of  beautiful  shells,  petre- 
factions,  ores,  minerals,  stones,  and  other  natural  cu- 
riosities. Cheyne. 
Petrifa'ctive,  pet-tre-fak'tiv.  adj.  [from 
petrifacio,  Lat.]     Having  the  power  to 
form  stone. 

There  are  many  to  be  found,  which  are  but  the. 
lapidescences  and  petrif active  mutation  of  bodies. 

Brown. 

Petrification,  pet-tre-fe-ka'shvin.  n.  s. 
^petrification,  French;  from  petrify^]  A 
body  formed  by  changing  other  matter 
to  stone. 

In  these  strange  petrifactions,  the  hardening  of 
the  bodies  seems  to  be  effected  principally,  if  not 
only,  as  in  the  induration  of  the  fluid  substances  of 
an  egg  into  a  chick,  by  altering  the  disposition  of 
their  parts.  Boyle. 

Petri'fick,  pe-trlf'fik.609  adj.  [petrificus, 
Latin.]     Having  the  power  to  change 

to  stone. 

Winter's  breath, 
A  nitrous  blast  that  strikes  petrifick  death.    Savage. 

The  aggregated  soil 
Death  with  his  mace  petrifick,  cold  and  dry, 
As  with  a  trident,  smote.  Milton 

To  Pe'trify,  pet'tre-fi.183  v.  a.  [fietriper, 
Fr.  petra  and  Jio,  Latin.] 

1.  To  change  to  stone. 

A  few  resemble  petrified  wood.  Woodicaro\ 

2.  To  make  callous;  to  make  obdurate. 
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Schism  is  markt  out  by  the  apostle  to  the  He- 
brews, as  a  kind  of  petrifying  crime,  which  induces 
induration.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Though  their  souls  be  not  yet  whoily  petrified, 
yet  every  act  of  sin  makes  gradual  approaches  to  it. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 
And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce.  Pope. 

Who  stifle  nature,  and  subsist  on  art, 
Who  coin  the  face,  and  petrify  the  heart.     Young. 

To  Pe'trify,  pet'tre-fi.  v.  n.  To  become 

stone. 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow, 

And  petrify  with  grief.  Dryden. 

Petro'l,  pe'trol.  }    n.    s.    [pe- 

Petro'leum,  p6-tro'le-um.)    trole,    Fr.] 

A  liquid  bitumen,  black,  floating  on  the 

water  ot  springs.  Woodward. 

Pe'tronel,   pet'tro-nel.    n.    a.    [petrinal, 

French.]     A   pistol;  a  small  gun  used 

by  a  horseman. 
And  he  with  petronel.  upheav'd, 

Instead  of  shield  the  blow  receiv'd, 

The  gun  recoil'd  as  well  it  might.  Hudibras. 

Pe'ttcoy,  pet'koe.  n.  s.  [gnaphalium  mi- 
nus.^    An  herb.  Ainsivorth. 

Pe'tticoat,  pet'te-kote.  n.  s.  [petit  and 
coat.']  The  lower  part  of  a  woman's 
dress. 

What  trade  art  thou,  Feeble? — A  woman's  tay- 
lor,  sir. — Wilt  thou  make  as  many  holes  in  an  ene- 
my's battle,  as  thou  hast  done  in  a  woman's  petti- 
coat? Shakepeare- 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 
As  if  they  fear'd  the  light.  Suckling. 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  sex,  that  the  vir- 
tues are  generally  shewn  in  petticoats.         Addison. 

To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  petticoat; 
Oft  have  we  known  that  sevenfold  fence  to  fail, 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of 
whale.  Pope. 

Pettifo'gger,  pet'te-fog'gijr.  n.  s.  [cor- 
rupted from  pettivoguer;  fietit  and  vo- 
guer,  French.]  A  petty  small-rate  law- 
yer. 

The  worst  conditioned  and  least  cliented  petivo- 
guers  get,  under  the  sweet  bait  of  revenge,  more 
plentiful  prosecution  of  actions.  Carew. 

Your  pettifoggers  damn  their  souls 
To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools.    Hudibras. 

Consider,  my  dear,  how  indecent  it  is  to  abandon 
your  shop  and  follow  pettifoggers;  there  is  hardly  a 
plea  between  two  country  esquires  about  a  barren 
acre,  but  you  draw  yourself  in  as  bail,  surety,  or 
solicitor.  Arbuthnot. 

Physicians  are  apt  to  despise  empyrics;  lawyers, 

pettifoggers;  and  merchants,  pedlars.  Swift. 

Pjb'ttinesSj  pet'te-nes.  n.  s.  [from  petty. ] 

Smallness;    littleness;    inconsiderable- 

ness;  unimportance. 

The  losses  we  have  borne,  the  subjects  we 
Have  lost,  and  the  disgrace  we  have  digested; 
To  answer  which,  his  pettiness  would  bow  under. 

Shaksp. 
Pe'ttish,  pet'tish.  adj.  [from  fiet.^j  Fret- 
ful; peevish. 

Nor  doth  their  childhood  prove  their  innocence; 
They're  froward,  pettish,  and  unus'd  to  smile. 

Creech. 

Pe'ttishness,  pet'tish-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
pettish.]     Fretfulness;  peevishness. 

Like  children,  when  we  lose  our  favourite  play- 
thing, we  throw  away  the  rest  in  a  fit  of  petlishness. 

Collier. 
Pe'ttitoes,  pet'te-t6ze.  n.  s.  [fietty  and 
toe.] 


1.  The  feet  of  a  sucking  pig. 

2.  Feet  in  contempt. 

My  good  clown  grew  so  in  love  with  the  wenches' 

song,  that  he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes,  till  he  had 

both  tune  and  words.  Shaksp. 

PK'TTO,   petto,    n.   s.    [Italian.]     The 

breast;  figuratively,  privacy. 

PE'TTY,  pet'te.  adj.  [Jietit,  Fr.J  Small; 
inconsiderable;  inferibur;  little. 

When  he  had  no  power, 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state, 
He  was  your  enemy.  Shaksp. 

It  is  a  common  experience,  that  dogs  know  the 
dog-killer;  when,  as  in  time  of  infection,  some  pet- 
ty fellow  is  sent  out  to  kill  the  dogs.  Bacon. 

It  importeth  not  much,  some  petty  alteration  or 
difference  it  may  make.  Bacon. 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass?  Milton. 

From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  sprung, 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome.  Denham. 

They  believe  one  only  chief  and  great  God,  which 
hath  been  from  all  eternity;  who,  when  he  propos- 
ed to  make  the  world,  made  first  other  gods  of  a 
principal  order:  and  after,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  as  petty  gods.  Stdlingfttet. 

By  all  1  have  read  of  petty  commonwealths,  as 
well  as  the  .great  ones,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  free 
people  do  of  themselves  divide  into  three  powers. 

Swift. 

Bolonia  water'd  by  the  petty  Rhine.        Addison. 

Can  an  example  be  given,  in  the  whole  course  of 
this  war,  where  we  have  treated  the  pettiest  prince, 
with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal,  in  so  coiitemptu- 

Swift 

s.  [pe- 
tulance, 
Sauciness; 
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ous  a  manner? 
Pe'tolance,  pet'tshu-lanse. 
Pe'tulancy,  peYtshu-lan-se. 
Fiench;  petulantia,   Lat.] 
peevishness;  wantonness. 

It  was  excellently  said  of  that  philosopher,  that 
there  was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our 
mouth,  to  restrain  the  petulancy  of  our  words. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Such  was  others  petulancy,  that  they  joyed  to  see 
their  betters  shamefully  outraged  and  abused. 

King  Charles. 

Wise  men  knew,  that  which  looked  like  pride  in 
some,  and  like  petulance  in  others,  would,  by  expe- 
rience in  affairs  and  conversation  amongst  men,  be 
in  time  wrought  off.  Clarendon. 

However  their  numbers,  as  well  as  their  insolence 
and  perverseness  increased,  many  instances  of  pe- 
tulancy and  scurrility  are  to  be  seen  in  their  pamph- 
lets. Sicift. 

There  appears  in  our  age  a  pride  and  petulancy 
in  youth,  zealous  to  cast  off  the  sentiments  of  their 
fathers  and  teachers.  Watts. 

Pe'tulant,    pet'tshu-lant.481    adj.    [petu- 
lans,  Lat.  petulant,  French.] 

1.  Saucy;  perverse. 

If  the  opponent  sees  victory  to  inlline  to  his  side, 
let  him  shew  the  force  of  his  argument,  without  too 
importunate  and  petulant  demands  of  an  answer. 

Waits. 

2.  Wanton. 

The  tongue  of  a  man  is  so  petulant,  and  his 
thoughts  so  variable,  that  one  should  not  lay  too 
great  stress  upon  any  present  speeches  and  opinions. 

Spectator. 
Pe'tulantly,  pet'tshu-lant-le.  adv.  [from 
petulant.]  With  petulance;  with  saucy 
pertness. 
Pew,  pu.  n.  s.  [puye,  Dutch.]  A  seat  en- 
closed in  a  church. 

When  sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancellor,  he 
did  use,  at  mass,  to  sit  in  the  chancel,  and  his  lady 
in  a  pew.  Bacon. 

Should  our  sex  take  it  into  their  heads  to  wear 
trunk  breeches  at  church,  a  man  and  his  wife  would 
fill  a  whole  pew.  Addison. 


She,  decently,  in  form,  pays  heav'n  its  due; 
And  makes  a  civil  visit  to  her  pew.  Young. 

Pe'wet,   pe'wit."  n.  s.  [pieivit,   Dutch; 
vannellus.] 
A  water  fowl. 
We  reckon  the  dip-chick,  so  named  of  his  diving 
and  littleness,  puffins,  pewets,  meawes.  Carew. 

2.   The  lapwing-.  Ainsivorth. 

PE'WTER,    pu'tur.»»    n.    s.     [peauter, 
Dutch.] 

1.  A   compound  of  metals;   an  artificial 
metal. 

Nine  parts  or  more  of  tin,  with  one  of  regulus  of 
antimony,  compose  pewter.  Pemberton. 

Coarse  pewter  is  made  of  a  fine  tin  and  lead. 

Bacon. 

The  pewter  into  which  no  water  could  enter,  be- 
came more  white,  and  liker  to  silver,  and  less  flex- 
ible. Bacon. 

Pewter  dishes,  with  water  in  them,  will  not  melt 
easily,  but  without  it  they  will;  nay,  butter  or  oil, 
in  themselves  inflammable,  yet  by  their  moisture, 
will  hinder  melting.  Bacon. 

2.  The  plates  and  dishes  in  a  house. 

The  eye  of  the  mistress  was  wont  to  make  her 
pewter  shine.  Addison. 

Pe'vvterer,  pu'tur-ftr.  n.  s.  [from  pew- 
ter]    A  smith  who  works  in  pewter. 

He  shall  charge  you  and  discharge  you  with  the 

motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer.  Shakspeare. 

We  caused  a  skilful  pewterer  to  close  the  vessel 

in  our  presence  with  sooer  exquisitely.  Boyle. 

PHiENo'MENON,  fe-no m'e-non '.  n.  s.     See 

Phenomenon.     This     has    sometimes 

p/icenomena  in  the    plural,  [pctttopevov.] 

An  appearance  in  the  works  of  nature. 

The  paper  was  black,  and  the  colours  intense  and 

thick,  that  the  phenomenon  might  be  conspicuous. 

Newton. 

Phagede'na,  fa-je-de'na.  n.  s.  [fxyiSxi- 

va;  from  Qxyu,  edo,  to  eat]     An  ulcer, 

where  the  sharpness  of  the  humours 

eats  away  the  flesh. 

Phagede'niok,  fa-je-den'ik.  }   adj.  [pha- 

Phagede'nous,  fa-je-den'us.  5  gedeniquet 

French.]     Eating;  corroding. 

Phagedenick  medicines,  are  those  which  eat  away 
fungous  or  proud  flesh.  Diet. 

A  bubo,  according  to  its  malignancy,  either  proves 
easily  curable,  or  terminates  in  a  phagedenous  ulcer 
with  jagged  lips.  Wiseman. 

When  they  are  very  putrid  and  corrosive,  which 
circumstances  give  them  the  name  of  foul  phagede- 
nick ulcers,  some  spirits  of  wine  should  be  added  to 
the  fomentation.  Sharp, 

Pha'lanx,  fa'lanks,  or  fal'lanks.  n.  s.  [pha- 
lanx, Latin;  phalange,  Fr.]  A  troop 
of  men  closely  embodied. 

Far  otherwise  th'  inviolable  saints, 
In  cubick  phalanx  firm,  advane'd  entire, 
Invulnerable,  impenetrably  arm'd.  Milton. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tow'r, 
On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  resists  his  pow'r  Pope. 
Pha'ntasm,  fan'tazm.  ?  n.  s.  [0*vt«w- 
Phanta'sma,  fau-taz'ma.  $  fix,  <pctvTu<riec; 
phantasme,  phantasie,  Fr.]  Vain  and 
airy  appearance;  something  appearing 
only  to  imagination. 

All  the  interim  is 

Like  a  phanlasma  or  a  hideous  dream.         Shaksp. 

This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps  here  in 

court 

A  phantasm,  a  monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 

To  the  prince  and  his  book-mates.         Shaksjieare. 

They  believe,  and  they  believe  amiss,  because 

they  be  but  phantasms  or  apparitions.  Raleigh. 

If  the  great  oaes  were  in  forwardness,  the  people 

were  in  fury,  entertaining  this  airy  body  or  phan- 
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insmwiih  incredible  affection;  partly  out  of  their 
great  devotion  to  the  house  of  York,  partly  out  of 
proud  humour.  tiacon. 

Why, 
In  this  infernal  vale  lirst  met,  thou  call'st 
Me  father,  and  that  phantu'm  call'st  my  son.  Milton. 

Assaying,  by  his  devilish  art,  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions,  as  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams.  Milton. 
PHANT.\'sTic\L,iaii-Uts'te-:.al.  P  See    Fan- 

PHANTA'STICKjtai.-Ul.S  tlk./'09       $  TASTICAL. 

Pha'ntom,  fan/turn,160    n.   s.    [phantome, 
French.] 

1.  A  spectre;  an  apparition. 

If  he  cannot  help  believing,  that  such  things  he 
saw  and  heard,  be  may  still  have  room  to  believe 
that  what  this  airy  phantom  said  is  not  absolutely 
to  be  relied  on.  Jttcrbury. 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies; 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise; 
Dreadful  as  hermits'  dreams  in  haunted  shades, 
Or  bright  as  visions  of  expiring  maids.  Pope. 

2.  A  fancied  vision. 

Restless  and  impatient  to  try  every  overture  of 
present  happiness,  he  hunts  a  phantom  he  can  ne- 
ver ovei  take.  Rogers. 

As  Pallas  willY,  alor.g  the  sable  skies, 
To  calm  the  queen,  the  phantom  sister  flies.  Pope. 
Pharisaical,  far-re-sa'e-kal.  adj.  [from 
fiharisee.~\  Ritual;  externally  religious: 
from  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  whose 
religion  consisted  almost  wholly  in  ce- 
remonies. 

The  causes  of  superstition  are  pleasing  and  sen- 
sual rites,  excess  of  outward  and  pharisaical  holi- 
ness, over-great  reverence  of  traditions  which  can- 
not but  load  the  church.  Bacon. 
Suffer  us  not  to  be  deluded  with  pharisaical  wash- 
ings instead  of  christian  reformings.  King  Charles. 

Pharmaceutical,  far-ma-su'te-kal.609 

Pharmace'utick,  far-ma-su'tik. 

adj.  [<pxgf*4tx.tvriKo<i,  from  pctp/u.ciKevM.~\ 
Relating  to  the  knowledge  or  art  ol 
pharmacy,  and  preparation  of  medi- 
cines. 

Pharmacologist,  far-ma-kol'16-jist.818 
n.  s.  \jp*f>f*.*Kov  and  Aty*-]  One  who 
writes  upon  drugs. 

The  osteocolla  is  recommended  by  the  pharma- 
cologists as  an  absorbent  and  conglutinator  of  bro- 
ken bones.  Woodward. 

Pharmaco'logy,  far-ma-kol'lo-je.  n.  s. 
\jPa,piAMx.o-i  and  Xsyu.~\  The  knowledge 
of  drugs  and  medicines. 

Pharmacopoeia,  far-ma-ko-pe'ya.  n.  s. 
[<pcign.ccKov  and  Tetetv;  pharmacopee,  Fr.] 
A  dispensatory;  a  book  containing  rules 
for  the  composition  of  medicines. 

Pharmaco'polist,  far-ma-kop'po-list.  n. 
s.  \jP»i>ijl»x.ci  and  TuXeu;  pharmacopole, 
French.]  An  apothecary;  one  who  sells 
medicines 

Pha'rmacy,  far'ma-se  n.  s.  [from  tpigv-x- 
xo»,  a  medicine;  fihurmacie,  Fr.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  preparing  medicines; 
the  trade  of  an  apothecary. 

Each  dose  the  goddess  weighs  with  watchful  eye, 
So  nice  her  art  in  impious  pharmacy.  Garth. 

Pha'ros,  faros.***?     n.  s.  [from   Pharos 
Ph\ke,  faie.  $     in  Egypt  ]   Alight- 

house;  a  lantern  from  the  shore  to   di- 
rect sailors. 

He  augmented  and  repaired  the  port  f.f  Ostia, 
built  a  pharos  or  light-house.  .Irbuthnot 

Pharynuo'tomy,    fa-rin-got'to-me.   n.  a. 
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[_<px%vy%  and  Tf^va/.]  The  act  of  making 
an  incision  into  the  windpipe,  used  when 
some  tumour  in  the  throat  hinders  res- 
piration. 
Pha'sels,  fa'zils.  n.  s.  \Jihaseoli,  Latin.] 
French  beans.  A'msivorth. 

Pha'sis,  fa/sis.  n.  s.  In  the  plural  phases. 
[<p«Tii;  fi/iasr,  French.]  Appearance 
exhibited  by  any  body;  as  the  changes 
of  the  moon. 

All  the  hypotheses  yet  contrived,  were  built  upon 
too  narrow  an  inspection  of  the  phases  of  the  uni- 
verse. Glanville, 

He  o'er  the  seas  shall  love  or  fame  pursue; 
And  other  months,  another  phasis  view; 
Fixt  to  the  rudder,  he  shall  boldly  steer, 
And  pass  those  rocks  which  Tiphys  us'd  to  fear. 

Creech. 
Phasm,   fazm.    n.   s.   [$xr f*.&]     Appear- 
ance; phantom;  fancied  apparition. 

Thence  proceed  many  aereal  fictions  and  phasms, 
and  chymaeras  created  by  the  vanity  of  our  own 
hearts  or  seduction  of  evil  spirits,  and  not  phanted 
iu  them  by  God.  Hammond. 

Phea'sant,  fez'zant.  n.  s.  \faisan,  French: 
phasianus,  from  Phasis.,  the  river  of 
Colchos.]      A  kind  of  wild  cock. 

The  hardest  to  draw  are  tame  birds:  as  the  cock, 
peacock,  and  pheasant.  Peacham. 

Preach  as  1  please,  I  doubt  our  curious  men 
Will  chuse  a  pheasant  still  before  a  hen.         Pope. 
Pheek,    leer.   n.  s.  A   companion.     See 
Feer.  Spenser. 

To  Pheese,  feze.  v.  a.  [perhaps  to  feaze.j 
To  comb;  to  Heece;  to  curry. 
And  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheese  his  pride. 

Shakspeare. 

Pheni'copter,  fe-ne-kop'tur.   n.  s.  [<£om- 

xo7r]igi&'j     phcenicofiterus,    Latin.]      A 

kind  of  bird,   which  is   thus  described 

by  Martial: 

Dat  mihi  fienna  rubens  nomen  sed  lin- 
gua gulosis 
Nostra   safi.it;   quid  si  garrula    lingua 
foret? 
He  blended  together  the  livers  of  giltheads,  the 
brains  of  pheasants  and  peacocks,  tongues  of  phe- 
nicopters,  and  the  melts  of  lampres.  Hakewill. 

Phe'nix,  fe'niks.  n.  s.  [p«w|;  fihenix, 
Latin.]  The  bird  which  is  supposed 
to  exist  single,  and  to  rise  again  from 
its  own  ashes. 

There  is  one  tree,  the  phenix  throne;  one  phenix 

At  this  hour  reigning  there.  Shaksp. 

To  all  the  fowls  he  seems  a  phenix.         Milton. 

Having  the  idea  of  a  phenix  in  my  mind,  the 

first  enquiry  is,  whether  such  a  thing  does  exist? 

Locke. 
Pheno'menon,  fe-nom'me-non.  n.  s.  [_<pca- 
veftivov;  fihenomene,  French:  it  is  there- 
fore often  written  phenomenon;  but  be- 
ing naturalised,  it  has  changed  the  a, 
which   is  not  in  the  English  language, 
to  e.     But  if  it  has  the  original   plural 
termination   phenomena,    it   should,    I 
think,  be  written  with  <£,~\ 
Appearance;  visible  quality. 
Short-sighted  minds  are  unfit  to  make  philoso- 
phers, whose  business  it  is  to  describe,  in  compre- 
hensive theories,  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and 
their  causes.  Burnet. 

These  are  curiosities  of  little  or  no  moment  to 
the  understanding  the  phenomenon  of  nature. 

The  most  considerable  phenomenon,  belt 
terrestrial  bodies,  is  gravitation,  whereby  all  'bodies 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  canh  press  towards  its  centre. 

Benlleij- 
2.  Any  thing  that  strikes  by  any  new  ap- 
pearance. 
Phi'al,  fi'al.   n.  s.  {fihiala,  Latin;  fihiolc, 
French.]     A  small  bottle. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  phial.      Shaksp. 
He  proves  his  explications  by  experiments  made 
with  a  phial  of  water,  and  with  globes  of  glass  filled 
with  water.  .Newton, 

Philanthropy,  fil-an'Mro-pe.131  n.  s. 
\jpiXiu  and  tcvS-guiros.']  Love  of  man- 
kind; goodnature. 

Such  a  transient  temporary  good  nature  is  not 
that  philanthrophy,  that  love  of  mankind,  which  de- 
serves the  title  of  a  moral  virtue.  Jddison. 
Phili'ppiok,  fll-Iip'plk.  n.  s.  [from  the 
invectives  of  Demosthenes  against  Phi- 
li/i  of  Macedon.J  Any  invective  decla- 
mat  on. 
Philo'loger,  fie-lol'lo-jur.181  n.  s.  [^<Ao- 
Aoye?.]  One  whose  chief  study  is  lan- 
guage; a  grammarian,  a  critick. 

Philologers  and  critical  discoursers,  who  look  be- 
yond the  shell  and  obvious  exteriors  of  things,  will 
not  be  angry  with  our  narrower  explorations. 

Brown. 
You  expect,  that  I  should  discourse  of  this  mat- 
ter like  a  naturalist,  not  a  philologer.  Boyle. 
The  best  philologers  say,  that  the  original  word 
does  not  only  signify  domestick,  as  opposed  to  fo- 
reign, but  also  private,  as  opposed  to  common. 

Sprat's  Sermons, 
Philolo'gical,  fil-o-lod'je-kal.  adj.  [from 
philology.^     Critical;  grammatical. 

Studies,  called  philological,  are  history,  language, 
grammar,  rhetonck,  poesy,  and  criticism.  Watts. 
He  who  pretends  to  the  learned  professions,  if  he 
doth  not  arise  to  be  a  critick  himself  in  philological 
matters,  should  frequently  converse,  with  dictiona- 
ries, paraphrasts,  commentators,  or  other  cnticks, 
which  may  relieve  any  difficulties.  Watts. 

Philo'logist,    fe-lol'lo-jist.131   n.  s.   See 
Philologer.  A  critick;  a  grammarian. 
PHILO'LOGY,   fe-lol'lo-je.^i   51s   B#  s 
SjPi'hoMyiet;  philologie,  French.]     Criti- 
cism; grammatical  learning. 

Temper  all  discourses  of  philology  with  inter^per- 
sions  of  morality.  Walker. 

Phi'lomel,  fil'Io-mdl.        )     n.    s.    [from 

Philome'la,  fil-16-me'la.  \        Philomela, 
changed  into  a  bird.]   The  nightingale. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold, 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb.  Shaksp. 

Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings, 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  philomela  sings?        Pope. 

Phi'lomot,  fil'6-mot.  adj.  [corrupted 
from  feuille  morte,  a  dead  leaf.]  Co- 
loured like  a  dead  leaf. 

One  of  them  was  blue,  another  yellow,  and  an- 
other philomot;  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  colour,  and 
the  fifth  of  a  pale  green.  Addison. 

Philo'sopheme.  fe-l6s'so-feme.  n.  s.  -jpi- 
teTcQYit*.*  ]  Principle  of  reasoning;  the- 
orem.    An  unusual  word. 

You  will  learn  how  to  address  yourself  to  chil- 
dren for  their  benefit,  and  derive  some  useful  phi- 
losophemei  for  your  own  entertainment.  W.<tis. 

Philosopher,  fe  ios'»6  fur.1'1  n.  s,  [phi- 
loso/ihus,  Latin;  plulosophe,  Frencji.1  A 
man  deep  in  knowledge,  either  moral 
or  natural. 

Many  sound  in  belief  have  been  also  grea'  phi- 
losophers. Hooker. 
The  philosopher  hath  long  ago  told  us,  that  ac- 
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eording  to  the  divers  natures  of  things,  so  must  the 
evidences  for  them  he;  and  that  'tis  an  argument 
of  an  undisciplined  wit  not  to  acknowledge  this. 

Wdkins. 
They  all  our  fam'd  philosophers  defie, 
And  would  our  faith  by  force  of  reason  try.  Dryden. 
If  the  philosophers  by  fire  had  been  so  wary  in 
their  observations  and  sincere  in  their  reports,  as 
those,  who  call  themselves  philosophers,  ought  to 
have  been,  our  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here 
about  us  had  been  yet  much  greater.  Locke. 

Adam,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  came  into  the 
world  a  philosopher,  which  sufficiently  appeared  by 
his  writing  the  natures  of  things  upon  their  names; 
he  could  view  essences  in  themselves,  and  read 
forms  without  the  comment  of  their  respective  pro- 
perties. South 
PHiLo'soPHERSs£otte,fe-l6s's6-furz-st6ne.' 
n.  s.     A   stone  dreamed  of  by   alchy- 
mists,  which,  by  its  touch,  converts  base 
metals  into  gold. 

That  stone 
Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought.     Milton. 

Philoso'phick,  fil-l6-z6ffik.*2s  «09  £    acjj. 
Philosophical,  fil-l6-zof'fe-kal.    $  \j]^' 
losophi^ue,  French;  from  philo& ophy. ] 

1.  belonging  to  philosophy;  suitable  to  a 
philosopher;  formed  by  philosophy. 

Others  in  virtue  plac'd  felicity: 
The  stoick  last  in  philoscphick  pride 
By  him  tall'd  virtue,  and  his  virtuous  man, 
Wise,  perfect  in  himself,  and  all  possessing.  Milton. 

How  could  our  chymick  friends  go  on 
To  find  the  philosophick  stone?  Prior. 

When  the  safety  of  the  publick  is  endangered, 
the  appearance  of  a  philosophical  or  affected  indo- 
lence must  arise  either  from  stupidity  or  perfidious- 
ness.  Addison. 

2.  Skilled  in  philosophy. 

We  have  our  philosophical  persons  to  make  mo- 
dem and  familiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless. 

Shaksp. 

Acquaintance  with  God  is  not  a  speculative  know- 
ledge, built  on  abstracted  reasonings  about  his  na- 
ture and  essence,  such  as  philosophical  miuds  often 
busy  themselves  in,  without  reaping  from  thence 
any  advantage  towards  regulating  their  passions, 
but  practical  knowledge.  Jitterbury. 

3.  Frugal;  abstemious. 

This  is  what  nature's  wants  may  well  suffice: 
But  since  among  mankind  so  few  there  are, 
Who  will  conform  to  philosophick  fare, 
I'll  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please.  Dryd. 

Philosophically,  fil-lo-zof'fe-kal-e.  425 
438  adv.  [from  philosophical.^  In  a  phi- 
losophical manner;  rationally;  wisely. 

The  law  of  commonweals  that  cutoff  the  right 
hand  of  malefactors,  if  philosophically  executed,  is 
impartial;  otherwise  the  amputation  not  equally 
punisheth  all.  Brown. 

No  man  has  ever  treated  the  passions  of  love  with 
so  much  delicacy  of  thought  and  of  expression,  or 
searched  into  the  nature  of  it  more  philosophically 
than  Ovid.  Dryden. 

If  natural  laws  were  once  settled,  they  are  never 
to  be  reversed;  to  violate  and  infringe  them,  is  the 
same  as  what  we  call  miracle,  and  doth  not  sound 
very  philosophically  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  atheist. 

Bentley. 
To  Philosophize,  fe-16s'so-fize.  v.  a. 
[from  philosophy.']  To  play  the  philo- 
sopher; to  reason  like  a  philosopher;  to 
moralize;  to  search  into  nature;  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  effects. 

Qualities  occult  to  Aristotle,  must  be  so  to  us; 
and  we  must  not  philosophize  beyond  sympathy  and 
antipathy.  Glanville. 

The  wax  philosophized  upon  the  matter  and  find- 
ing out  at  last  that  it  was  burning  made  the  brick 
so  hard,  cast  itself  into  the  fire.  VEstrange. 


Two  doctors  of  the  schools  were  philosophizing  I 
upon  the  advantages  of  mankind  above  all  other 
creatures.  VEslrange. 

Some  of  our  philosophizing  divines  have  too  much 
exalted  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  when  they  have 
maintained,  that  by  their  force  mankind  has  been 
able  to  find  out  God.  Dryden. 

PHILO'SOPHY,  fe -los'so-fe.  n.  s.  [phi- 
losophic, Fr.  philosophia,  Lat.] 

1.  Knowledge  natural  or  moral. 
I  had  never  read,  heard,  nor  seen  any  thing,  I 

had  never  any  taste  of  philosophy  nor  inward  feel- 
ing in  myself,  which  for  a  while  I  did  not  call  to  my 
succour.  Sidney. 

Hang  up  philosophy! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom, 
Its  helps  not  Shaks}>. 

The  progress  you  have  made  in  philosophy,  hath 
enabled  you  to  benefit  yourself  with  what  I  have 
written.  Digby. 

2.  Hypothesis  or   system  upon  which  na- 
tural effects  are  explained. 

We  shall  in  vain  interpret  their  words  by  the 
notions  of  our  philosophy,  and  the  doctrines  in  our 
schools.  Locke. 

3.  Reasoning;  argumentation. 
Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argu'd  then, 

Vain  wisdom  all  and  false  philosophy.  Milton. 

His  decisions  are  the  judgment  of  his  passions 

not  of  his  reason,  the  philosophy  of  the  sinner  not  of 

the  man.  Rogers. 

4.  The  course  of  sciences  read  in  the 
schools. 

Phi'lter,  fil'tur.98  4l6  n.  s.  [pi^ev;  phil- 
tre, French.]  Something  to  cause  love. 

The  melting  kiss  that  sips 
The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips.  Cleaveland. 

This  cup  a  cure  for  both  our  ills  has  brought, 

You  need  not  fear-  a  philter  in  the  draught.  Dryden. 

A  philter  that  has  neither  drug  nor  enchantment 

in  it,  love  if  you  would  raise  love.  Jiddison. 

To    Phi'lter,   fil'tur.   v.    a.    [from    the 

noun.]     To  charm  to  love. 

Let  not  those  that  have  repudiated  the  more  in- 
viting sins,  shew  themselves  philtred  and  bewitched 
by  this.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Phiz,  fiz.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  formed  by 
a  ridiculous  contraction  from  physiog- 
nomy, and  should  therefore,  if  it  be 
written  at  all,  be  written  phyz.]  The 
face,  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 

His  air  was  too  proud,  and  his  features  amiss, 
As  if  being  a  traitor  had  altered  his  phiz.    Stepney. 

Phlebo'tomist,  fle-bot'to-misi.  n.  s.  [phle- 
botomiste,  Fr.  from  <p\t$  and  ref^vu.] 
One  that  opens  a  vein;  a  blood-letter. 
To  Phlebo'tomize,  fle-bot'to-mize.  v.  a. 
\phlcbotomiser,  Fr.  from  phlebotomy.] 
To  let  blood. 

The  frail  bodies  of  men  must  have  an  evacuation 
for  their  humours,  and  be  phlebotomized.  Hmcet. 
PHLEBOTOMY,  fle-b6t't6-me.  n.  s. 
\q>\iQoT6fA,ict.,  <pxe^,  4>Ae£©-,  vena,  and 
Tep.vco;  phlebotomie,  Fr.]  Blood-letting; 
the  act  or  practice  of  opening  a  vein  for 
medical  intentions. 

Phlebotomy  is  not  cure,  but  mischief;  the  blood 
so  flowing  as  if  the  body  were  all  vein.      Holyday. 

Although  in  indispositions  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
considerations  are  made  in  phlebotomy  to  their  situ- 
tion,  yet,  when  the  heart  is  affected,  it  is  thought 
as  effectual  to  bleed  on  the  right  as  the  left.  Brown 

Pains  for  the  spending  of  the  spirits,  come  near- 
est to  the  copious  and  swift  loss  of  spirits  by  phle- 
botomy. Harvey. 
PHLEGM,     flem.389    n.     s.     [p^ey^x; 
phlegme,  French.] 


1 .  The  watery  humour  of  the  body,  which, 
when  it  predominates,  is  supposed  to 
produce  sluggishness  or  dulness. 

Make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme, 
And  write  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 

Roscommon* 

He  who,  supreme  in  judgment  as  in  wit, 
Might  boldly  censure,  as  he  boldly  writ, 
Yet  judg'd  with  coolness,  though  he  sung  with  fire; 
His  precepts  teach  but  what  his  works  inspire. 
Our  criticks  take  a  contrary  extreme, 
They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm. 

Pope. 

Let  melancholy  rule  supreme, 
Choler  preside,  or  blood  or  phlegm, 
It  makes  no  diff'rence  in  the  case, 
Nor  is  complexion  honour's  place.  Swift, 

2.  Water,  among  chy mists. 
A  linen  cloth,  dipped  in  common  spirit  of  wine, 

is  not  burnt  by  the  flame,  because  the  phlegm  of 
the  liquor  defends  the  cloth.  Boyle. 

Phle'gmagogue,  fleg'ma-gog.389  n.  s. 
[cpxeyfjux,  and  «y»;  phlcgmagogue,  Fr.] 
A  purge  of  ti,e  milder  sort,  supposed 
to  evacuate  phlegm,  and  leave  the  other 
humours. 

The  pituitous  temper  of  the  stomachick  ferment 
must  be  corrected,  and phlemagogues  must  evacuate 
it.  Floyer. 

Phlegma'tick,  fleg'ma-tik.610  adj.  {jphty 
fAotTiY.os;  phlegmatique,  French;  from 
phlegm.  ] 

1.  Abounding  in  phlegm. 

The  putrid  vapours,  though  exciting  a  fever,  de 
colliquate  the  phlegmatick  hnmours  of  the  body. 

Harvey 

Chewing  and  smoking  of  tobacco  is  only  proper 
for  phlegmatick  people.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  Generating  phlegm. 

A  neat's  foot,  I  fear,  is  too  phlegmatick  a  meat. 

Shakspeart. 

Negroes,  transplanted  into  cold  and  phlegmatick 
habitations,  continue  their  hue  in  themselves  and 
generations.  .Brown. 

3.  Watery. 

Spirit  of  wine  is  inflammable  by  means  of  its 
oily  parts,  and  being  distilled  often  from  salt  of 
tartar,  grows  by  every  distillation  more  and  more 
aqueous  and  phlegmatick.  Newton. 

4.  Dull;  cold;  frigid. 

As  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  \\tiMf-phlegmatick 
temper,  if  any  leading  member  has  more  fire  than 
comes  to  his  share,  it  is  quickly  tempered  by  the 
coldness  of  the  rest.  Jiddison. 

Who  but  a  husband  ever  could  persuade 
His  heart  to  leave  the  bosom  of  thy  love, 
For  any  phlegmatick  design  of  state.         Southern. 

Phle'gmon,  fleg'mon.166  n-  s.  [^Aey^avij.] 
An  inflammation;  a  burning  tumour. 

Phlegmon  or  inflammation,  is  the  first  degenera- 
tion from  good  blood,  and  nearest  of  kin  to  it. 

Wiseman- 

Phlf/gmonous,  fleg'mo-nus.  adj.  [from 
phlegmon.]  Inflammatory;  burning. 

It  is  generated  secondarily  out  of  the  dregs  and 
remainder  of  a  phlegmonous  or  cedematick  tumour. 

Harvey. 

Phleme,  fleme.  n.  s.  [from  phlebotomy.} 
A  fleam,  so  it  is  commonly  writterj;  an 
instrument  which  is  placed  on  the  vein 
and  driven  into  it  with  a  blow;  particu- 
larly in  bleeding  horses. 

Phlogi'ston,  flo-jis'ton,  or  flo-gis'ton.  n-s. 
\jpxoyiTTOi,  from  <pxtyu.~\ 

1.  A  chymical  liquor  extremely  inflam 
mable. 

2.  The  inflammable  part  of  any  body. 
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Pho'nicks,  f6n'iks.  n.  s.  [from£»vj?.]  The 
doctrine  of  sounds. 

Phonoca'mptick,  f6n-6-kam'tik.  adj. 
[pu*n  and  k*,**-™.]  Having  the  power 
to  inflect  or  turn  the  sound,  and  by  that 
to  alter  it 

The  magnifying  the  sound  by  the  polyphonisms 
or  repercussions  of  the  rocks,  and  other  pkonocamp- 
tick  objects.  Dcrhmn. 

Pho'sthor,      fos'far.""3  }n.  s,  [phosfiho- 

Pho's»>horus,  fos'fo-rus.  £  rus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  morning  star. 

Why  sit  wc  sad  when  phosphorus  shines  so  clear. 

Pope. 

2.  A  chymical  substance  which,  exposed 
to  the  air,  takes  fire. 

Phosphorus  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  urine 
putnfied,  by  the  force  of  a  very  vehement  and 
long  continued  fire.  Pemberton. 

Of  lambent  flame  you  have  whole  sheets  in  a 
handful  of  phosphor.  Jiddison. 

Liquid  and  solid  phosphorus  show  their  flames 
more  conspicuously,  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Cheyne. 
Phrase,  fraze.  n.  s.  [0f«r/$.] 

1.  An  idiom;  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar 
to  a  language. 

2.  An  expression;  a  mode  of  speech. 

Now  mince  the  sin, 
And  mollify  damnation  with  a.phrase: 
Say  you  consented  not  to  Sancho's  death, 
But  barely  not  forbad  it.  Dryden. 

To  fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil,  are 
phrases  which  the  scripture  useth  to  express  the 
sum  of  religion.  Tillotson. 

3.  Style;  expression. 

Thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst.    Slinks. 
To  Phrase,  fraze.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  style;  to  call;  to  term. 

These  suns, 
For  so  they  phrase  them,  by  their  heralds  challenged 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms.  Shakspeare. 

Phraseo'logy,    fra-ze-ol'lo-je.818    n.    s. 

[<P%xti$  and  Xtya.~^ 
\-  Style;  diction. 

The  scholars  of  Ireland  seem  not  to  have  the  least 
Conception  of  a  stile,  but  run  on  in  a  flat  phraseolo- 
gy, often  mingled  with  barbarous  terms.         Swift. 
2.  A  phrase  book. 

Phrene'tick,  fre-net'ik.  >      adj.    [ppim- 
Phre'ntick,  fren'tik.        $    riKot;  phreni- 
tioue,  Fr.]  Mad;  inflamed  in  the  brain; 
frantick- 

Phrenetkks  imagine  they  see  that  without,  which 
their  imagination  is  affected  with  within.     Harvey. 

What  oestrum,  what  phrenetick  mood, 
Makes  you  thus  lavish  of  your  blood?        Hudibras. 
The  world  was  little  better  than  a  common  fold 
of  phrenetkks  and  bedlams.  Woodivard 

Phheni'tis,    fre-ni'Qs.603   n.  s.   [^£»<t<5.] 
Ma  Incss.  influnmation  of  the  brain. 
It  is  allowed  to  prevent  a  phrenitls.       Wiseman. 
PHRF'NSY,  fren'ze.  n.  s.  [from  ^tvirn; 
pArenesir^Yr.    whence,  by   contraction, 
phrensy.~]   Madness;  frantickness.   This 
is  too  often  writf  n frenzy.  See  Frenzy. 
Many  never  think  on  God,  but  in  extremity  of 
fear,  and  then  perplexity  not  suffering  them  to  be 
idle,  they  think  and  do  as  it  were  in  zphrensy. 

Hooker. 
Demoniack  phrmsy,  moping  melancholy.     Mill 
Would  they  only  please  themselves  in  the  delu- 
sion, the  phrensy  were  more  innocent;  but  lunaticks 
will  needs  be  kings  Decay  of  Piety. 

Phensy  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  profuse 
B^norrh  get  from  the  nose  resolve,  and  copious 
bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries.  drbuthnoi. 


PHTHl'siCAI.,  tiz'ZtVkslL?*     adj.    \~06nriKti; 

p/nysi.j'ir;  Fr.  fromfihtkiaicki]  Wasting. 
Collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  capacity  of 
the  breast,  if  not  suddenly  cured,  doth  undoubtedly 
impell  the  patient  into  a  phthisical  consumption. 

Harvey  on  Consumptions. 
PHTHl'SICK,   tlz'zik."*    n.  s.    [jpl,Ti<; 
phtysie,  Fr.]   A  consumption. 

His  disease  was  a  phlltisick  or  asthma  oft  incur- 
ring to  an  orthopnea.         Harvey  on  Consximptions. 

Phthi'sis,  Mi' sis.64*  n.  s.  [<piirn.~]  A  con- 
sumption. 

If  the  lungs  be  wounded  deep,  though  they  escape 

the  first  nine  days,  yet  they  terminate  in  a  phthisis 

or  fistula.  Wiseman. 

Phila'ctery,  fe-lak'ter-e.  n.  s.\_<pv\*x.m- 

f<*v;  fihylactere,   Fr.]     A    bandage  on 

which  was  inscribed  some  memorable 

sentence. 

The  philactencs  on  their  wrists  and  foreheads 
were  looked  on  as  spells,  which  would  yield  them 
impunity  for  their  disobedience.  Hammond. 

Golden  sayings, 
On  large  phylacteries  expressive  writ, 
Were  to  the  foreheads  of  the  Rabbius  tyM.    Prior. 
Phy'sical,    fiz'ze-kal.     adj.    [physique, 

French;  from  physick."] 
I.  Relating  to  nature  or  to  natural  philo- 
phy;  not  moral. 

The  physical  notion  of  necessity,  that  without 
which  the  work  cannot  possibly  be  done,  it  cannot 
be  affirmed  of  all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  that 
they  arc  thus  necessary.  Hammond. 

I  call  that  physical  certainty  which  doth  depend 
upon  the  evidence  of  sense,  which  is  the  first  and 
highest  kind  of  evidence  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable.  Wilkins. 

To  reflect  on  those  innumerable  secrets  of  nature 
and  physical  philosophy,  which  Homer  wrought  in 
his  allegories,  what  a  new  scene  of  wonder  may  this 
afford  us!  Pope. 

Charity  in  its  origin  is  a  physical  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  principle  of  re-union.     Cheyne. 
Pertaining  to  the  science  of  healing: 
as,  a  fihy steal  treatise,  physical  herbs. 

Medicinal;  helpful  to  health. 

Is  Brutus  sick?  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning?  Shakspeare. 

The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Resembling  physick:  as,  a  physical 
taste. 

PHY'sicALLY,f!z'ze-kal-e.arff.  [from  phy- 
sical^ 

1.  According  to  nature;  by  natural  opera- 
tion; in  the  way  or  sense  of  natural  phi- 
losophy; not  morally. 

Time  measuring  eut  their  motion,  informs  us  of 
the  periods  and  terms  of  their  duration,  rather  than 
eftecteth  or  physically  produceth  the  same.  Drown. 

The  outward  act  of  worship  may  be  considered 
physically  and  abstractly  from  any  law,  and  so  it 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  intention,  and  mo- 
rally, as  good  or  evil:  and  so  it  receives  its  deno- 
mination from  the  law.  Stillingfieet- 

Though  the  act  of  the  will  commanding,  and  the 
act  of  any  other  faculty,  executing  that  which  is  so 
commanded,  be  physically  and  in  the  precise  na- 
ture of  things  distinct,  yet  morally  as  they  proceed 
from  one  entire,  free,  moral  agent,  may  pass  for  one 
and  the  same  action.  South. 

I  do  not  say,  that  the  nature  of  light  consists  in 
small  round  globules,  for  I  am  not  now  ti eating 
physically  of  light  or  colours.  Locke- 

2.  According  to  the  science  of  medicine; 
according  to  the  rules  of  medicine. 

He  that  lives  j>Aj/sica//i/,  must  live  miserably. 

Cheyne. 

T  t2 


Physi'cian,  fe-zish'un.  n.  s.  [physicien,  Fr. 
from  physick. ]  One  who  professes  the 
art  of  healing. 

Trust  not  the  physician, 
His  antidotes  arc  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob.  Shakspeare 

Some  physicians  are  so  conformable  to  the  hu- 
mour of  the  patient,  as  ihey  press  not  the  true  curr- 
of  the  disease;  and  others  are  so  regular,  as  they  re 
spect  not  sufficiently  the  tonditiou  of  tbc  patient. 

Bacon 

His  gratulatory  verse  to  king  Henry  is  not  more 
witty  than  the  epigram  upon  the  name  of  Nicolaus. 
an  ignorant  physician,  who  had  been  the  death  of 
thousands.  Peacham  on  Poetry- 

Taught  by  thy  art  divine,  the  sage  physician 
Eludes  the  urn;  and  chains,  or  exiles  death.  Prior. 
PHY  SICK,  f  iz'zik.  n.  s.  [pt/nw,,  which 
originally  signifying  natural  philosophy, 
has  been  transferred  in  many  modern 
languages  to  medicine.] 

1.  The  science  of  healing. 

Were  it  my  business  to  understand  physick,  would 
not  the  safer  way  be  to  consult  nature  herself  in  the 
history  of  diseases  and  their  cures,  than  espouse 
the  principles  of  the  dogmatists,  methodists,  or  chy- 
mists?  Locke. 

2.  Medicines;  remedies. 

In  itself  we  desire  health,  physick  only  for  health's 
sake.  Hooker. 

Use  physick  or  ever  thou  be  sick.    Eccltsiaslicus. 

Prayer  is  the  best  physick  for  many  melancholy 
diseases.  Peacham- 

He  'scapes  the  best,  who  nature  to  repair 
Draws  physick  from  the  fields  in  draughts  of  vital  air. 

Dryden. 

As  all  seasons  are  not  proper  (or physick,  so  all 
times  are  not  fit  for  purging  the  body  politick. 

Davenant. 

3.  [In  common  phrase.]   A  purge. 

The  people  use  physick  to  purge  themselves  of 

humours.  Abbot. 

To    Phy'sick,   fiz'zik.    v.    a.  [from  the 

noun.]  To  purge;  to  treat  with  physick; 

to  cure. 

The  labour  we  delight  in  physicks  pain.  Shaksp 

It  is  a  gallant  child;  one  that  indeed  physicks  the 

subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh.  Shakspeare- 

Give  him  allowance  as  a  worthier  man; 
For  that  will  physick  the  great  myrmidon 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause.  Shakspeare. 

In  virtue  and  in  health  we  love  to  be  instructed, 
as  well  as  physicked  with  pleasure.         L'Eslrange- 
Physico'theology,     fiz-ze-ko-/Ae  -ol'lo- 
je.   n.  s.   [from  physico  and   theology."] 
Divinity  enforced  or  illustrated  by  natu- 
ral philosophy. 
Physio'gnomer,  fiz-e-og'no-mur,  or    "1 


lizh-e-o«'iio-mur. 


Physio'gnomist,  fizh-e-og'no-mist.*1' 


i 


n.  s.  \jihysionomiste,  Fr.  from  physiog- 
nomy^ One  who  judges  of  the  tem- 
per or  future  fortune  by  the  features  of 

the  face. 

Digonius,  when  he  should  have  been  put  to  death 
by  the  Turk,  a  physiognomtr  wished  he  might  not 
die,  because  he  would  sow  much  disscntion  among 
the  christ, ans.  Peacham. 

Apelles  made  his  pictures  so  very  like,  that  a 
physiognomist  and  fortune-teller  foretold,  by  looking 
on  them,  the  time  of  their  deaths  whom  those   pic- 
tures represented.  Dryden. 
Let  the  physiognomists  examine  bis  features. 

.Irbulhnut  and  Pope. 
Physiogno'mick,  fizh-e-6g'ii6-mik.        > 
Physiognomo'nick,  fizh-e  og'no-niop   £ 
lk.    adj.  \j2vTteyvu>fjLovix.o$;  [\'OVCl  fihysi'Jg- 

nomy.)  Drawn  from  the  contemplation 


PI  A 


PI  C 


PIC 


of  the  face;  conversant  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  face. 
PHYSIO'GNOMY,  fizh-e-og'no-me.  n. 
s.    [from   physiognomy,    Qwrtoyw^ona; 
physionomie,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  discovering  the  temper,  and 
foreknowing  the  fortune,  by  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face. 

In  all  physiognomy,  the  lineaments  of  the  body 
will  discover  those  natural  inclinations  of  the  mind 
which  dissimulation  will  conceal,  or  discipline  will 

Bacon. 
suppress. 

2.  The  face;  the  cast  of  the  look. 

The  astrologer,  who  spells  the  stars, 
Mistakes  his  globes,  and  in  her  brighter  eye, 
Interprets  heaven's  pyhsiognomy.  Cleavcland. 

They'll  find  i'  the  physiognomies 
0'  th'  planets  all  men's  destinies.  Hudibrcts. 

The  end  of  portraits  consists  in  expressing  the 
true  temper  of  those  persons  which  it  represents,  and 
to  make  known  their  physiognomy.  Dryden. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  face,  and  the 
lineaments  of  the  body,  grow  more  plain  and  visible 
with  time  and  age;  but  the  peculiar  physiognomy  ol 
the  mind  is  most  discernible  in  children.         Locke. 
Physiolo'gical,  fizh-e-6-l6d'je-kal.  adj. 
[from  physiology.']  Relating  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  natural  constitution  of  things. 
Some  of  them  seem  rather  metaphysical  than 
physiological  notions.  f°yle' 

Physio'logist,  fizh-e-ol'lo-jist.  n.  s.  [trom 
physiology']  One  versed  in  physiology; 
a  writer  of  natural  philosophy. 
PHYSIOLOGY,  fizh-e-ol'lo-je.^  ».  s. 
[<pv<r(i  and  Xtyw,  physiologie,  Fr.]    The- 
doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  the  works 

of  nature. 

Disputing  physiology  is  of  no  accommodation  to 
jour  designs.  Glannlle. 

Philosophers  adapted  their  description  of  the  deity 
to  the  vulgar,  otherwise  the  conceptions  of  mankind 
could  not  be  accounted  for  from  their  physiology. 

Bentley. 

Phy'sy,  fiz'ze.  n.  s.  I   suppose  the  same 

with /usee.  See  Fusee. 
Some  watches  are  made  with  four  wheels,  some 

have  strings  and  physies  and  others  none.        Locke. 
Phyti'voiious,  fi-tiv'vo-rus  51H  adj.[pvrov, 

and  voro,  Lat.]    That  eats  grass  or  any 

vegetable. 

Hairy  animals,  with  only  two  large  foreteeth,  are 

all  phytivorus,  and  called  the  hare  kind.  Ray. 

Phyto'gkaphy,  fi-tog'gra-te.618  n.  s.  [<pv- 

t»v  and  yp*<pa.~]  A  description  of  plants. 
Phy'tology,  fi-tol'lo-je.618  n.  s.  [?vrov  and 

Aey».]  The  doctrine  of  plants;  botanical 

discourse. 
Pi'acle,  pi'a-kl.  n.  s.  [piaculum,  Lat.]  An 

enormous  crime.   Not  used. 
To  tear  the  paps  that  gave  them  suck,  can  there 

be  a  greater  piacle  against  nature,  can  there  be  a 

more  execrable  and  horrid  thing?  Howel. 

Pia/cular,  pi-ak'ku-lar.116  ?  adj.  [piacu- 
Pia'culous,  pi-ak'ku-lus.     $   lari&'>   ivom 

piaculum,  Latin.] 

1.  Expiatory;  having  the  power  to  atone. 

2.  Such  as  requires  expiation. 

It  was  a  piaculous  unto  the  Romans  to  pare  their 
nails  upon  the  nundinae,  observed  every  ninth  day. 

Brown. 

3.  Criminal;  atrociously  bad. 

While  we  think  it  so  piaculous  to  go  beyond  the 

ancients,  we  must  necessarily  come  short  of  genuine 

antiquity  and  truth.  GlanviUe. 

PI'A-MATER,  pi-a-ma'tur.98  n.  s.  [Lat.] 

A  thin  and  delicate  membrane,  which 


lies  under  the  dura  mater,  and   covers 
immediately  the  substance  of  the  brain 

Pi'anet,  pi'a-net.  n.  s.  \jiicus  varius.] 
A  bird;  the  lesser  woodpecker.  Bailey. 
The  magpie.  This  name  is  retained  in 
Scotland. 

Pia'ster,  pe-aVtur.133  n.  s.  [jiiastra,  Ital.j 
An  Italian  coin,  about  five  shillings 
sterling  in  value.  Diet. 

PIA'ZZA,  pe-az'za.133  n.  s.  [Italian.]    A 

walk  under  a  roof  supported  by  pillars. 

He  stood  under  the  piazza.   Jirbuthnet  and  Pope. 

Pi'ca,  pi'ka.  n.  s.  Among  printers,  a  par- 
ticular size  of  their  types  or  letters.  It 
is  probably  so  called  from  having  been 
first  used  among  us  in  printing  the  pie, 
an  old  book  of  liturgy. 

Picauo'on,  pik-ka-rodn'.  n.s.  [from  fiicare, 
Italian.]  A  robber;  a  plunderer. 

Corsica  and  Majorca  in  all  wars  have  been  the 
nests  of  picaroons.  Temple. 

Pi'ccage,  pik'kaje  n.  s.  [piccagium,  low 
Latin.]  Money  paid  at  fairs  for  break- 
ing ground  fur  booths.  Ainsworth. 
To  Pick,  pik.  v.  a.  [picken,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  cull;  to  choose;  to  select;  to  glean; 
to  gather  here  and  there.  It  has  com- 
monly out  after  it  when  it  implies  se- 
lection, and  up  when  it  means  casual 
occurrence. 

This  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas.  Shaksp. 
He  hath  picked  out  an  act, 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit.  bhakqyeare. 

Trust  me,  sweet, 
Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  picked  a  welcome; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence.         Shakspeare. 

Contempt  putteth  an  edge  upon  anger  more  than 
the  hurt  itself;  and  when  men  are  ingenious  in 
picking  out  circumstances  of  contempt,  they  do  kin- 
dle their  anger  much.  Bacon. 

The  want  of  many  things  fed  him  with  hope,  that 
he  should  out  of  these  his  enemies'  distresses  pick 
some  fit  occasion  of  advantage.  Knolles- 

They  must  pick  me  out  with  shackles  tir'd, 
To  make  them  sport  with  blind  activity.       Milton. 

What  made  thee  pick  and  choose  her  out, 
T'  employ  their  sorceries  about?  Hudibras. 

How  many  examples  have  we  seen  of  men  that 
have  been  picked  up  and  relieved  out  of  starving  ne- 
cessities, afterwards  conspire  against  their  patrons? 

V  Estrange. 

If  be  would  compound  for  half,  it  should  go  hard 
but  he'd  make  a  shift  to  pick  it  up.        L'Eslrangc. 

A  painter  would  not  be  much  commended,  who 
should  pick  out  this  cavern  from  the  whole  iEneids: 
he  had  better  leave  them  in  their  obscurity.  Dryden. 

Imitate  the  bees,  who  pick  from  every  flower  that 
which  they  find  most  proper  to  make  honey.  Dryden. 

He  that  is  nourished  by  the  acorns  he  picked  up 
under  an  oak  in  the  wood,  has  appropriated  them  to 
himself.  Locke. 

He  asked  his  friends  about  him,  where  they  had 
picked  up  such  a  blockhead.  Spectator. 

The  will  may  pick  and  choose  among  these  ob- 
jects, but  cannot  create  any  to  work  on.        Cheyne. 

Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  picked  her  way, 
Above  her  ancle  rose  the  chalky  clay.  Gay. 

Thus  much  he  may  be  able  to  pick  out,  and  wil- 
ling to  transfer  into  his  new  history;  but  the  rest  of 
your  character  will  probably  be  dropped  on  account 
of  the  antiquated  stile  they  are  delivered  in    Swift. 

Heav'n,  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 
Its  last,  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man, 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  tiie  fav'rite  blest, 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest.        Pope. 


2.  To  take  up;  to  gather;  to  find  industri- 
ously. 

You  owe  me  money,  sir  John,  and  now  you  pick 
a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it.  Shakspeare. 

It  was  believed,  that  Perkin's  escape  was  not 
without  the  king's  privity,  who  had  him  all  the  time 
of  his  flight  in  a  line;  and  that  the  king  did  this,  to 
pick  a  quarrel  to  put  him  to  death.  Bacon. 

They  are  as  peevish  company  to  themselves  as  to 
their  neighbours;  for  there's  not  one  circumstance 
in  nature,  but  they  shall  find  matters  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel at.  L'  Estrange. 

Pick  the  very  refuse  of  those  harvest  fields. 

Thomson. 

She  has  educated  several  poor  children,  that  were 
picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  put  them  in  a  way  of 
honest  employment.  Law. 

3.  To  separate  from  any  thing  useless  or 
noxious,  by  gleaning  out  either  part;  to 
clean  by  picking  away  filth. 

For  private  friends  his  answer  was, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  musty  chaff.  Shakspeare. 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  pick  one's  ears  whilst  he  yawneth;  for  that 
in  yawning,  the  minor  parchment  of  the  ear  is  ex- 
tended by  the  drawing  of  the  breath.  Bacon. 

He  picks  and  culls  his  thoughts  for  conversation, 
by  suppressing  some,  and  communicating  others. 

Addison. 

4.  To  clean,  by  gathering  off  gradually 
any  thing  adhering. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  premeditation  of  enjoyment, 
as  when  a  dog  expects,  till  his  master  has  done  pick- 
ing a  bone.  More. 

You  are  not  to  wash  your  hands,  till  you  have 
picked  your  sallad.  Swift. 

5.  [fugue?-,  Fr.]  To  pierce;  to  strike  with 
a  sharp  instrument. 

Pick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes  not  deep, 
and  smear  it  with  spirits,  to  see  if  the  virtual  heat 
of  the  strong  waters  will  not  mature  it.  Bacon. 

In  the  face,  a  wart  or  fiery  pustule,  heated  by 
scratching  or  picking  with  nails,  will  terminate  cor- 
rosive. Wiseman. 

6.  To  strike  with  the  bill  or  beak;  to  peck. 
The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  the  ravens  of 

the  valley  shall  pick  out.  Proverbs, 

[fiicare,  Italian.]  To  rob. 

The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here,  and  had  my 
pocket  pickt;  this  house  is  turu'd  bawdy-house,  they 
pick  pockets.  Shakspeare. 

They  have  a  design  upon  your  pocket,  and  the 
word  conscience  is  used  only  as  an  instrument  to 
pick  it.  South. 

8.  To  open  a  lock  by  a  pointed  instru- 
ment. 

Did  you  ever  find 
That  any  art  could  pick  the  lock,  or  power 
Could  force  it  open?  Denham. 

9.  To  Pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat.  A  pro- 
verbial expression  for  finding  fault  with 
another. 

To  Pick,  pik.  v.  n. 

1.  To  eat  s'.ovvly  and  by  small  morsels. 
Why  stand'st  thou  picking?  is  thy  palate  sore, 

That  bete  and  radishes  will  make  thee  roar?  Dryd. 

2.  To  do  any  thing  nicely  and  leisurely. 
He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 

But  faggoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled  all  was  well.  Dryd. 
Pick,    pik.    n.  s.   [pique,   Fr.]    A  sharp- 
pointed  iron  tool. 

What  the  miners  call  chert  and  whern,  the  stone- 
cutters nicomia,  is  so  hard,  that  the  picks  will  not 
touch  it;  it  will  not  split  but  irregularly.      Woodw. 
i'okapack,  pik'a-pak.  adv.  [from  pack, 
by  a  reduplication  very  common  in  our 
language]  In  manner  of  a  pack. 
1        In  a  hurry  she  whips  up  her  darling  under  her 
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arms,  ami  carries  the  other  a  pickapack  upon  her 

shoulders.  L'E$tronge. 

Pi'ckaxe,  pik'aks.  n.  s.  [pick  and  axe .] 

An  axe  not  made  to  cut  but  pierce;  an 
axe  with  a  sharp  point. 

Tin  ir  tools  arc  a  pickaxe  of  iron,  seventeen  inches 
long,  sharpened  at  the  one  end  to  peck,  and  flat- 
headed  at  ihe  other  to  drive  iron  wedges.      Cartw. 

I'll  hide  my  master  from  the  flics,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig.  Shaksjieare. 

As  when  bands 
Of  pioneers,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  arm'd, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field.    Milton. 
Pi'ckb ack,  pik'bak.  adj.  [corrupted  per- 
haps from  pickpack.]  On  the  back. 

As  our  modern  wits  behold, 
Mounted  a  pickback  on  the  old, 
Much  farther  off.  Hudibras. 

Pi'cked,  pik'ked.366  adj.  [pique,  French.] 
Snarp;  smart. 

Let  the  stake  be  made  picked  at  the  top,  that  the 

jay  may  not  settle  on  it.  Mortimer. 

To   Pickee'r,   pik-keer'.   v.  a.    [piccare, 

Italian.] 

1.  To  pirate;  to  pillage;  to  rob. 

2.  To  make  a  flying  skirmish. 

No  sooner  could  a  hint  appear, 
But  up  he  started  to  pickeer, 
And  make  the  stoutest  yield  to  mercy, 
When  he  engag'd  in  controversy. 

Pi'cker,  plk'kdr.98  n.  s.  [from  flick.] 

1.  One  who  picks  or  culls. 

The  pickers  pick  the  hops  into  the  hair-cloth. 

Mortimer. 

2.  A  pickaxe;  an  instrument  to  pick  with. 

With  an  iron  picker  clear  the  earth  out  of  the 

hills.  Mortimer. 

Pi'ckerel,  pik'kiir-il."  n.  s.  [from  /like.] 

A  small  pike. 
Pi'ckerel-weed,    pik'kur-ll-weed.   n.  s. 
[from  pike.]   \  water  plant,  from  which 
pikes  are  fabled  to  be  generated. 

The  luce  or  pike  is  the  tyrant  of  the  fresh  wa- 
ters; they  are  bred,  some  by  generation,  and  some 
not;  as  of  a  weed  called  pickerel-weed,  unless  Gos- 
ner  be  mistaken.  Walton. 

Pi'ckle,  pik'kl.405  n.  s.  [pekel,  Dutch.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  salt  liquor,  in  which  flesh 
or  other  substance  is  preserved. 

Thou  shalt  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in 
brine, 
Smarting  in  lingring  pickle.  Shakspeare. 

Some  fish  are  gutted,  split  and  kept  in  pickle;  as 
whiting  and  mackerel.  Carew. 

He  instructs  his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the 
lest  pickle  for  a  walnut.  Spectator. 

A  third  sort  of  antiscorbuticks  are  called  astrin- 
gent; as  capers,  and  most  of  the  common  pickles 
prepared  with  vinegar.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Things  kept  in  pickle. 

3.  Condition;  state.    A  word  of  contempt 
and  ridicule. 

How  cams't  thou  in  this  pickle?  Shakspeare. 

A  physician  undertakes  a  woman  with  sore  eyes; 

his  way  was  to  dawb  'em  with  ointments,  and  while 

she  was  in  that  pickle,  carry  off  a  spoon.      VEstr. 

Poor  Umbra,  left  iu  this  abandon'd  pickle, 

E'en  sits  him  down.  Swift- 

Pi'ckle,  pik'kl.  or  pightel.  n.  s.  A  smaii 

parcel  of  land  enclosed  with  a  hedge, 

,      which    in   some    countries   is  called    • 

fiinglc.  Phillips. 

To  Pi'ckle,  pik'kl.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  preset  ve  in  pickle. 

Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  serv'd, 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickVd  ami  it.  serv'd.  Drydtn. 

They  shall  have  all,  rather  than  make  a  war, 
The  straits,  the  Guincy-Uade,  the  heniugs  too; 


Nay,  to  keen  friendship,  they  shall  pickle  you. 

Drydtn 

2.  To  season  or  imbue  highly  with  any 
thing  bad:  as,  a  pickled  rugue,  or  one 
consummately  villanous. 
Pi'ckleherring,  pik-kl-her'ring.  n.  s. 
[pickle  and  herring.']  A  jack-pudding; 
a  merryandrew;  a  zany;  a  buffoon. 

Another  branch  of  pretenders  to  this  art,  without 
horse  or  pickle-herring,  lie  snug  in  a  garret. 

Spectator. 

The  pickleherring  found  the  way  to  shake  him, 
for  upon  his  whistling  a  country  jig,  this  unlucky 
wag  danced  to  it  with  such  a  variety  of  grimaces, 
that  the  countryman  could  not  forbear  smiling,  and 
lost  the  prize.  Spectator. 

Pi'cklock,  pik'lok.  n.  s.  [pick  and  lock.'] 

1.  An    instrument   by   which    locks   are 
opened  without  the  key. 

We  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir;  for  we  have 
found  upon  him,  sir,  a  strange  picklock.  Shakspeare. 

Scipio,  having  such  a  picklock,  would  spend  so 
many  years  in  battering  the  gates  of  Carthage. 

Brown. 

It  corrupts  faith  and  justice,  and  is  the  very  pick- 
lock that  opens  the  way  into  all  cabinets.       V'Estr. 

Thou  raisedst  thy  voice  to  describe  the  powerful 
Betty  or  the  artful  picklock,  or  Vulcan  sweating  at 
his  forge,  and  stamping  the  queen's  image  on  viler 
metals.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  The  person  who  picks  locks. 

Pi'gkpocket,  pik'pok-it.  >  n.  s.  [pick  and 

Pi'ckpurse,  ptk'purse.     $         pocket,    or 

purse.]    A  thief  who  steals,  by  putting 

his  hand  privately  into   the  pocket  or 

purse. 

I  think  he  is  not  a  pickpurse  nor  a  horse-stealer. 

Shakspeare. 
It  is  reasonable  when  esquire  South  is  losing  his 
money  to  sharpers  and  pickpockets,  I  should  lay  out 
the  fruits  of  my  honest  industry  in  a  law  suit. 

Jirbuthnot. 
Pickpockets  and  highwaymen  observe  strict  jus- 
tice among  themselves.  Bentley. 

His  fellow  pickpurse,  watching  for  a  job, 
Fancies  his  fingers  in  the  cully's  fob.  Swift. 

If  a  court  or  country's  made  a  job, 
Go  drench  a. pickpocket,  and  join  the  mob.      Pope. 

Pick/thank,  plk'Mank.  n.  s.  [pick  and 
thank.]  An  officious  fellow,  who  does 
what  he  is  not  desired;  a  whispering 
parasite. 

Many  tales  devis'd, 
Oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear, 
By  smiling  pickthanks  and  base  newsmongers. 

Shakspeare. 
With  pleasing  tales  his  lord's  vain  ears  he  fed, 
A  flatterer,  a  picklhank,  and  a  lyar.  Fairfax. 

The  business  of  a  pick  thank  is  the  basest  of  of- 
fices. VEstrange. 
If  he  be  great  and  powerful,  spies  and  pickthanks 
generally  provoke  him  to  persecute  and  tyrannize 
over  the  innocent  and  the  just.  South. 
Pi'cktooth,   pik'tooM.    n.   s.    [pick    and 
tooth.]     An   instrument   by   which  the 
teeth  are  cleaned. 

If  a  gentleman  leaves  a  pkktooth  case  on  the 

table  after  dinner,  look   upon  it  as  part  of  your 

vails.  Swift. 

■  LOT,  pikt.  n.  s.  [pictus,  Lat.]    A  painted 

pei  son. 

Your  neighbours  would  not  look  on  you  as  men, 
But  think  the  nations  all  turn'd  picts  again.  Lee. 
1'icto'rial,  pik  to're-ai.  adj.  [from  fac- 
tor, Latin.]  Produced  by  a  painter.  A 
word  not  adopted  by  other  writers,  but 
elegant  and  useful. 
Sea  horses  are  but  grolesco  delineations,  which 


fill  up  empty  spaces  id  inapt,  as  many  pictorial  in- 
ventions, not  any  physical  shapes.  Brown. 
Pi'cture,    plk'tshure.48*    n.  s.    [fiictura, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  resemblance  of  persons  or  things  in 
colours. 

Madam,  if  that  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  iu  your  chamber. 

Shakspeare. 

Pictures  and  shapes  are  but  secondary  objects, 
and  please  or  displease  but  in  memory.         Bacon. 

Devouring  what  he  saw  so  well  design'd, 
He  with  an  empty  picture  fed  his  mind.       Drydtn. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  spell,  a3  many  picture* 
of  animals  should  be  got  him  as  can  be  found  with 
the  printed  names  to  them.  Locke. 

She  often  shews  them  her  own  picture,  which 
was  taken  when  their  father  fell  in  love  with  her. 

Law- 

2.  The  science  of  painting. 

3.  The  works  of  painters. 

Quintilian,  when  he  saw  any  well-expressed 
image  of  grief,  either  in  picture  or  sculpture,  would 
usually  weep.  Wolton. 

If  nothing  will  satisfy  him,  but  having  it  under 
my  hand,  that  I  had  no  design  to  ruin  the  company 
of  picture-drawers,  I  do  hereby  give  it  him. 

Stillingfleet. 

4.  Any  resemblance  or  representation. 

Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see; 
'Tis  so  far  good,  as  it  resembles  thee.  Dryden. 

It  suffices  to  the  unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be  con- 
sidered as  one  representation  or  picture,  though 
made  up  of  ever  so  many  particulars.  Locke. 

To  Pi'cture,  pik'tshure.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  paint;  to  represent  by  painting. 

I  have  not  seen  him  so  pictured.  Shakspearje. 

He  who  caused  the  spring  to  be  pictured,  added 
this  rhyme  for  an  exposition.  Carew;. 

It  is  not  allowable,  what  is  observable  of  Raphael 
Urban ;  wherein  Mary  Magdalen  is  pictured  before 
our  Saviour  washing  his  feet  on  her  knees,  which 
will  not  consist  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  text. 

Brown. 

Love  is  like  the  painter,  who,  being  to  draw  the 
picture  of  a  friend  having  a  blemish  in  one  eye, 
would  picture  only  the  other  side  of  his  face.  South. 

2.  To  represent. 

All  filled  with  these  rueful  spectacles  of  so  many 
wretched  carcasses  starving,  that  even  I,  that  do 
but  hear  it  from  you,  and  do  picture  it  in  my  mind, 
do  greatly  pity  it.  Spenser. 

Fond  man, 
Sec  here  thy  pictured  life.  Thomson. 

To  PI'DDLL,  pid'dl.408  v.  n.  [This  word 
is  obscure  in  its  etymology;  Skinner 
derives  it  from  picciolo,  Italian;  or  petit, 
French,  little:  Lye  thinks  the  diminu- 
tive of  the  Welsh  breyta,  to  eat;  per- 
haps it  comes  from  peddle,  for  Skinner 
gives,  for  its  primitive  signification,  to 
deal  in  little  things.] 

1 .  To  pick  at  table;  to  feed  squeamishly, 
and  without  appetite. 

From  stomach  sharp,  and  hearty  feeding, 
To  piddle  like  a  lady  breeding.  Swift. 

2.  To  trifle;  to  attend  to  small  parts  ra- 
ther than  to  the  main.  Atnatoorth. 

Pi'ddi.er,  pid'dl-ur.98  n.s.  [from  piddle.) 

1.  One  that  eats  squeamishly,  and  without 
appetite. 

I.  One  who  is  husy  about  minute  things. 

Pie,  pi.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  derived  by 
Skinner  from  biezan,  to  build,  that  is  to 
build  of  paste;  by  Junius  derived  by 
contraction  from  pasty;  if  pasties  doub- 
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ted  together  without  walls,  were  the 
first  pies,  the  derivation  is  easy  from 
fiie,  a  foot;  as  in  some  provinces,  an 
apple  pasty  is  still  called  an  apple  foot.] 

1.  Any  crust  baked  with  something  in  it. 

No  man's  pie  is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger.  Shakspeare. 

Mincing  of  meat  in  pies  saveth  the  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  and  more  nourishing  to  them  that  have  weak 
teeth.  Bacon. 

He  is  the  very  Withers  of  the  city;  they  have 
bought  more  editions  of  his  works,  than  would 
serve  to  lay  under  all  their  pies  at  a  lord  mayor's 
Christmas.  Dryden. 

Chuse  your  materials  right; 
From  thence  of  course  the  figure  will  arise, 
And  elegance  adorn  the  surface  of  your  pies.  King. 

Eat  beef  or  pie-crust,  if  you'd  serious  be.    King. 

2.  [pica,  Lat.j  A  magpie;  a  party-colour- 
ed bird. 

The  pie  will  discharge  thee  for  pulling  the  rest. 

Tusser. 

The  raven  croak'd  hoarse  on  the  chimney's  top, 
And  chattering  pics  in  dismal  discord  sung.  Shaksp. 

Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to  try, 
Or  with  a  voice  endu'd  the  chatt'ring  pie? 
'Twas  witty  want.  Drxjden. 

3.  The  old  popish  service  book,  so  called, 
as  is  supposed,  from  the  different  co- 
lour of  the  text  and  rubrick. 

4.  Cock  and  pie  was  a  slight  expression 
in  S/iakspeare's  time,  of  which  I  know 
not  the  meaning. 

Mr.  Slender,  come;  we  stay  for  you. — 

— I'll  eat  nothing,  1  thank  you,  sir 

— By  cock  and  pie,  you  shall  not  chuse,  sir;  come, 
come.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Pie'bald,  pi'bald.  adj.  [from  pie.]  Of 
various  colours;  diversified  in  colour. 

It  was  a  particoloured  dress 
Of  patch 'd  and  piebald  languages.  Hudibras. 

They  would  think  themselves  miserable  in  a 
patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  suffer  their  minds 
to  appear  abroad  in  a  piebald  livery  of  coarse 
patches  and  borrowed  shreds.  Locke. 

They  are  pleased  to  hear  of  a  piebald  horse  that 
is  strayed  out  of  a  field  near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole 
troop  that  has  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  adven- 
ture. Spectator. 
Pecl'd,  patch'd,  and  piebald,  linsey-woolsey  bro- 
thers ; 
Grave  mummers!   sleeveless  some,   and  shirtless 
others.  Pope. 
PIECE,  peese.  n.  s.  [piece,  Fr.] 

1.  A  patch.  Ainsworth. 

2.  A  part  of  a  whole;  a  fragment. 

Bring  it  out  piece  by  piece.  Ezekiel. 

The  chief  captain,  fearing  lest  Paul  should  have 

been  pulled  in  pieces  of  them,  commanded  to  take 

him  by  force.  Acts 

These  lesser  rocks  or  great  bulky  stones,  that  lie 

scattered  in  the  sea  or  upon  the  land,  are  they  not 

manifest  fragments  and  pieces  of   these  greater 

masses?  Burnet. 

A  man  that  is  in  Rome  can  scarce  see  an  object, 

that  does  not  call  to  mind  apiece  of  a  Latin  poet  or 

historian.  Addison. 

2.  A  part. 

It  is  accounted  apiece  of  excellent  knowledge,  to 
know  the  laws  of  the  land.  Tillotson. 

4.  A  picture. 

If  unnatural,  the  finest  colours  are  but  dawbing, 
and  the  piece  is  a  beautiful  monster  at  the  best. 

Dryden. 
Each  heav'n'ly  piece  unweary'd  we  compare, 
Match  'Raphael's  grace  with  thy  lov'd  Guido's  air. 

Pope. 
£.  A  composition;  performance. 

He  wrote  several  pieces  which  he  did  not  assume 
foe  honour  of.  Addison. 


6.  A  single  great  gun. 
Apiece  of  ord'nance  'gainst  it  I  have  plac'd. 

Shakspeare. 

Many  of  the  ships  have  brass  pieces,  whereas 
every  piece  at  least  requires  four  gunners  to  attend 
it-  Raleigh. 

Pyrrhus,  with  continual  battery  of  great  pieces, 
did  batter  the  mount.  Knolles. 

7.  A  hand-gun. 

When  he  cometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 
or  is  put  to  a  piece  or  a  pike,  he  maketh  as  worthy 
a  soldier  as  any  nation  he  meeteth  with.     Spenser. 

The  ball  goes  on  in  the  direction  of  the  stick,  or 
of  the  body  of  the  piece  out  of  which  it  is  shot. 

Cluyne. 

8.  A  coin;  a  single  piece  of  money. 

When  once  the  poet's  honour  ceases, 
From  reason  far  his  transports  rove; 

And  Boileau,  for  eight  hundred  pieces, 
Make  Louis  take  the  wall  of  Jove.  Prim-. 

9.  In  ridicule  and  contempt:  as,  a  piece  of 
a  lawyer  or  smatterer. 

10.  A-Piece.    To  each. 

I  demand,  concerning  all  those  creatures  that  have 
eyes  and  ears,  whether  they  might  not  have  had  only 
one  eye  and  one  ear  a-piece.  More. 

11.  Of  a  Piece  with.    Like;  of  the  same 
sort;  united;  the  same  with  the  rest. 

Truth  and  fiction  are  so  aptly  mix'd, 
That  all  seems  uniform  and  of  apiece.  Roscommon. 

When  Jupiter  granted  petitions,  a  cockle  made 
request,  that  his  house  and  his  body  might  be  all  of 
a  piece.  UEstrange. 

My  own  is  of  a  piece  with  his,  and  were  he  living, 
they  are  such  as  he  would  have  written.       Dryden. 

I  appeal  to  my  enemies,  if  I  or  any  other  man 
could  have  invented  one  which  had  been  more  of  a 
piece,  and  more  depending  on  the  serious  part  of  the 
design.  Dryden. 

Too  justly  ravish'd  from  an  age  like  this; 
Now  she  is  gone  the  world  is  of  a  piece.       Dryden. 

Nothing  but  madness  can  please  madmen,  and  a 
poet  must  be  of  a  piece  with  the  spectators,  to  gain 
a  reputation.  Dryden. 

To  Piece,  peese.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  enlarge  by  the  addition  of  a  piece. 

I  speak  too  long,  but  'tis  to  piece  the  time, 
To  draw  it  out  in  length.  Shakspeare. 

If  aught  within  that  little  seeming  substance, 
Or  all  of  it  with  our  displeasure  piee'd, 
And  nothing  more  may  fitly  like  your  grace, 
She  is  yours.  Shakspeare. 

Let  him,  that  was  the  cause  of  this,  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself.  Shakspeare. 

Plant  it  with  women  as  well  as  men,  that  it  may 
spread  into  generations,  and  not  be  pieced  from 
without.  Bacon 

2.  To  join;  to  unite. 

3.  To  Piece   out.     To  increase   by  ad- 
dition. 

He  pieces  out  his  wife's  inclination;  he  gives  her 
folly  motion  and  advantage.  Shakspeare. 

Whether  the  piecing  out  of  an  old  man's  life  is 
worth  the  pains,  I  cannot  tell.  Temple. 

To  Piece,  peese.  v.  n.     To  join;  to  co- 
alesce; to  be  compacted. 

The  cunning  priest  chose  Plantagenet  to  be  the 
subject  his  pupil  should  personate;  because  he  was 
more  in  the  present  speech  of  the  people,  and  is 
pieced  better  and  followed  more  close  upon  the  bruit 
of  Plantagenet's  escape.  Bacon. 

Pie'cer,  pees'ur.us  n.  s.  [from  piece.]  One 

that  pieces. 
Pie'celess,  pees'lis.   adj.   [from  piece.] 
Whole;  compact;  not  made  of  separate 
pieces. 

In  those  poor  types  of  God,  round  circles;  so 
Religion's  types  the  pieceless  centers  flow, 
And  are  in  all  the  lines  which  all  ways  go.  Donne. 


Pie'cemeal,  pees'mele.  adv.  [pice  and 
mel;  a  word  in  Saxon  of  the  same  im- 
port.] In  pieces;  in  fragments. 

He  strooke  his  helme,  full  where  his  plume  did 
stand, 
On  which  it  piece-meale  brake,  and  fell  from  his 
unhappy  hand.  Chapman. 

Why  did  I  not  his  carcass  piecewiea/  tear, 
And  cast  it  in  the  sea?  Denham. 

I'll  be  torn  piecemeal  by  a  horse, 
Ere  I'll  take  you  for  better  or  worse.       Hudibras. 

Neither  was  the  body  then  subject  to  distempers, 
to  die  by  piecemeal,  and  languish  under  coughs  or 
consumptions.  South. 

Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that; 
Glean  on  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate.       Pope. 
Pie'cemeal,  pees'mele.  adj.    Single;  se- 
parate; divided. 

Other  blasphemies  level;  some  at  one  attribute, 
some  at  another:  but  this,  by  a  more  compendious 
impiety,  shoots  at  his  very  being,  and  as  if  it  scorn- 
ed these  piecemeal  guilts,  sets  up  a  single  crionster 
big  enough  to  devour  them  all.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Stage  editors  printed  from  the  common  piecemeal 
written  parts  in  the  playhouse.  Pope. 

Pi'ed,  pide.283  adj.  [from  pie.]  Variega- 
ted; partycolouied. 

They  desire  to  take  such  as  have  their  feathers 
pied,  orient  and  various  colours.  Abbot. 

All  the  yeanlings,  which  were  streak'd  and  pied, 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Shakspeare, 

Pied  cattle  are  spotted  in  their  tongues.     Bacon, 

The  seat,  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee, 
The  cover,  gallantly  to  see, 
The  wing  of  a  pi'ed  butterfly, 
I  trow  't  was  simple  trimming.  Drayton. 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide.  Milton. 

Pi'edness,  pide'nes.  n.  s.  [from  pied.] 
Variegation;  diversity  of  colour. 

There  is  an  art,  which  in  their  piedness  shares 
With  great  creating  nature.  Shakspeare. 

Pie'led,  pil'd.  adj.  Perhaps  for  peeled,  or 
bald;  or  piled,  or  having  short  hair. 

PieVd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  be  shut 
out?— 
— I  do.  Shakspeare. 

Piepowder  court,  pi'pou-dur.  n.  s.  [from 
pied,  foot,  and  pouldre,  dusty.]  A  court 
held  in  fairs  for  redress  of  all  disorders 
committed  therein. 
Pier,  peer.376  n.  s.  [pierre,  Fr.]  The  co- 
lumns on  which  the  arch  of  a  bridge  is 
raised. 

Oak,  cedar,  and  chesnut  are  the  best  builders; 
for  piers  sometimes  wet,  sometimes  dry,  take  elm. 

Bacon. 

The  English  took  the  galley,  and  drew  it  to  shore, 
and  used  the  stones  to  reiuforce  the  pier.  Hayward. 

The  bridge,  consisting  of  four  arches,  is  of  the 
length  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  English  feet 
and  an  half:  the  dimensions  of  the  arches  are  as 
follows,  in  English  measure;  the  height  of  the  first 
arch  one  hundred  and  nine  feet,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  pitrs  seventy-two  feet  and  an  half;  in  the 
second  arch  the  distance  of  the  piers  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet;  in  the  third,  the  distance  is  one 
hundred  and  nine  feet;  in  the  fourth,  the  distance 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet.  Aibuthnot. 
To  PIERCE,  peerse,  or  perse,  v.  a.  [per' 

cer,  French.^ 
I.  To  penetrate;  to  enter;  to  force  a  way 
into. 

Steed  threatens  steed  in  high  and  boastful  ncigbs, 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear.  Shakspeare. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  which 
while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  pierced  them- 
selves through  with  many  sorrows.  ]  Timothy. 

With  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  dy'd, 
I  pierce  her  open'd  back  or  tender  6ide.      Dryden. 
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The  glorious  temple  shall  arise, 
Aud  with  new  lustre  fierce  the  ueighb'ring  skies. 

Prior. 

2.  To  touch  the  passions;  to  affect. 
Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  ? — 
— She  read  them  in  my  presence, 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Pierce,  peerse,  or  perse,  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  way  by  force  into,  or  through 
any  thing. 

Her  sighs  will  make  a  batt'ry  in  his  breast; 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart.     Shaksp. 

There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a 
sword,  but  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health. 

Proverbs. 

Short  arrows,  called  sprights,  without  any  other 
heads,  save  wood  sharpened,  were  discharged  out  of 
muskets,  and  would  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships, 
where  a  bullet  would  not  pierce.  Bacon. 

2.  To  strike;  to  move;  to  affect. 

Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility; 
And  say  she  uttercth  piercing  eloquence.      Shaksp. 

3.  To  enter;  to  dive  as  into  a  secret. 

She  would  not  pierce  further  into  his  meaning, 
than  himself  should  declare;  so  would  she  interpret 
all  his  doings  to  be  accomplished  in  goodness. 

Sidney. 

All  men  knew  Nathaniel  to  be  an  Israelite;  but 
•ur  Saviour  piercing  deeper,  giveth  further  testimo- 
ny of  him  than  men  could  ha\e  done.  Hooker. 

4.  To  affect  severely 

They  provide  more  piercing  statutes  daily  to  chain 
up  the  poor.  Shakspeare. 

Pie'rcer,  peers'  ur,  or  pers'ur.  n.  s.  [from 
flier  ce.~\ 

1.  An  instrument  that  bores  or  penetrates. 

Cart,  ladder,  and  wimble,  with  perser  and  pod. 

Tusser. 

2.  The  part  with  which  insects  perforate 
bodies. 

The  hollow  instrument,  terebra,  we  may  English 
piercer,  wherewith  many  flies  are  provided,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  womb,  with  which  they  perforate 
the  tegument  of  leaves,  and  through  the  hollow  of 
it  inject  their  eggs  into  the  holes  they  have  made. 

Ray. 

3.  One  who  perforates. 

Pie'rcingly,  peer'sing-le,  or  p£rs'ing-le. 
410  adv.  [from  pierce.~\     Sharply. 

Pie'rcingness,  peer'sing-nes,  or  pers'ing- 
nes.276  n.  s.  [from  fiiercing.~\  Power  of 
piercing. 

We  contemplate  the  vast  reach  and  compass  of 
our  understanding,  the  prodigious  quickness  and 
piercingness  of  its  thought.  Verham. 

Pi'ety,  pi'e-te.  n.  s.  [pietas,  Latin;  fiietf, 
French.] 

1.  Discharge  of  duty  to  God. 

What  piety,  pity,  fortitude  did  jEneas  possess  be- 
yond his  companions?  Peaclmm. 

Till  future  infancy,  baptiz'd  by  thee, 
Grow  ripe  in  years,  and  old  in  piely.  Prior. 

There  be  who  faith  prefer  and  piety  to  God. 

Milton. 

Praying  for  them  would  make  them  as  glad  to  see 
their  servants  eminent  in  piety  as  themselves.  Laic. 

2.  Duty  to  parents  or  those  in  superiour 
relation. 

Pope's  filial  piety  excclls 
Whatever  Grecian  story  tells.  Swift. 

Pig,  pig.  n.  s.  [bigge,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  young  sow  or  boar. 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig, 
Some  that  are  mud,  if  they  behold  acai.     Sliaksp. 

Alba,  from  the  white  sow  nam'd, 
That  for  her  thirty  sucking  pigs  was  faaa'd.    Dryd. 


The  flesh-meats  of  an  easy  digestion,  are  pig, 
lamb,  rabbit,  ami  chicken.  Floxjer. 

2.  An  oblong  mass  of  lead  or  unforged 
iron,  or  mass  of  metal  melted  from  the 
ore,  is  called,  I  know  not  why,  sow-met- 
al, and  pieces  of  that  metal  are  called 
frigs. 

A  nodding  beam  or  pig  of  lead, 
May  hurt  the  very  ablest  head.  Pope. 

To  Pig,  pig.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     To 

farrow;  to  bring  pigs. 

Pi'geon,    pid'jin.269    n.   s.    [jiigeon,    Fr.] 

A  fowl   bred  in  cots  or  a  small  house: 

in  some  places  called  dovecot. 

This  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas.  Shaksp. 

A  turtle  dove  and  a  young  pig-eon.  Genesis. 

Perceiving  that  the  pi^jonhad  lost  apiece  of  her 

tail,  through  the  next  opening  of  the  rocks  rowing 

with  all  their  might,  they  passed  safe,  only  the  end 

of  their  poop  was  bruised.  Raleigh. 

Fix'd  in  the  mast  the  feather'd  weapon  stands, 
The  fearful  pigeon  flutters  in  her  bands.     Dryden. 
See  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  cover'd  with  both 
sexes,  like  the  outside  of  a  pigeon-house.     Jlddison. 

This  building  was  design'd  a  model, 
Or  of  a  pigeon-house  or  ov^n, 
To  bake  one  loaf,  or  keep  one  dove  in.  Swift. 

Pi'geonfoot,  pid'jin-fut.  n.s.  [_geranium.~\ 
An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Pi'geonlivered,      pid'jln-liv-ur'd.     adj. 
[pigeon  and  liver .]   Mild;  soft;  gentle. 

I  am  pigeonlive^d,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter.  Shakspeare. 

Pi'ggin,  pig'gin.382  n.  s.  In  the  northern 

provinces,  a  small  wooden  vessel. 
Pight,  pite.   old  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
pitch.  Pitched;  placed;  fixed;  determin- 
ed. Not  in  use. 

An  hideous  rock  is  pight, 
Of  mighty  magnes  stone,  whose  craggy  clift, 

Depending  from  on  high,  dreadful  to  sight, 
Over  the  waves  his  rugged  arms  doth  lift.  Spenser. 

The  body  big  and  mightily  pight, 
Thoroughly  rooted  and  wondrous  height, 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field, 
And  mockle  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield.  Spenser. 

Then  brought  she  me  into  this  desart  vast, 
And  by  my  wretched  lover's  side  me  pight.  Spenser. 

Stay  yet,  you  vile  abominable  tents, 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains. 

Shakspeare. 

When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent, 

I  found  him  pight  to  do  it.  Shaksjieare. 

Pi'gment,    pig'ment.    n.    s.  [pigmentum, 

Latin.]    Paint;  colour  to  be  laid  on  any 

body. 

Consider  about  the  opacity  of  the  corpuscles  of 
black  pigments,  and  the  comparative  diapheneity  of 
white  bodies.  Boyle. 

Pi'gmy,  pig'me.  n.  s.  [pigmee,  Fr.  pyg- 
mceus,  Lat.  Ttyft*/^.]  A  small  nation, 
fabled  to  be  devoured  by  the  cranes; 
thence  any  thing  mean  or  inconsidera- 
ble: it  should  be  written  with  a.y,fiygmy. 
Of  so  low  a  stature,  that  in  relation  to  the  other, 
they  appear  as  pigmies.  Heylin. 

When  cranes  invade,  his  little  sword  and  shield 
The  pigmy  takes.  Dryden. 

The  criticks  of  a  more  exalted  taste,  may  disco- 
ver such  beauties  in  the  ancient  poetry,  as  may  es- 
cape the  comprehension  of  us  pigmies  of  a  more 
limited  genius  Garth. 

But  that  it  wanted  room, 
It  might  have  been  a  pignufs  tomb.  Swift. 

Pignoration,  pig-ii6-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [pig- 

nara,  Lat.]   The  act  of  pledging. 
Pi'gnut,  pig'nnt.  n.  s.  [pig  and  nut.~]  An 
earth-nut. 


I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pignuts.  Shaksp 
Pi'gsney,  plgz'ni.  n.    a.   [pija,   Saxon;  a 
girl.]   A  word  of  endearment  to  a  girl. 
It  is  used  by   Butter  for  the  eye  of  a 
woman,  I  believe,  improperly. 

Shine  upon  me  but  benignly 
With  that  one,  and  that  other  pigsney.     Hudibras. 

Pigwi'dgeon,  pig-wid'jun.  n.  s.  This 
word  is  used  by  Drayton  as  the  name 
of  a  fairy,  and  is  a  kind  of  cant  word  for 
any  thing  petty  or  small. 

Where  is  the  stoick  can  his  wrath  appease, 
To  see  his  country  sick  of  Pym's  disease; 
By  Scotch  invasion  to  be  made  a  prey 
To  such  pidwidgeon  myrmidons  as  they?  Cleavelund. 

PIKE,  pike.  n.  s.  [picque,  Fr.  his  snout 
being  sharp.  Skinner  and  Junius. .] 

1 .  The  luce  or  ftike  is  the  tyrant  of  the 
fresh  waters:  sir  Francis  Bacon  ob- 
serves the  pike  to  be  the  longest  lived 
of  any  fresh  water  fish,  and  yet  he  com- 
putes it  to  be  not  usually  above  forty 
years;  and  others  think  it  to  be  not  above 
ten  years:  he  is  a  solitary,  melancholy, 
and  bold  fish:  he  breeds  but  once  a  year, 
and  his  time  of  breeding  or  spawning  is 
usually  about  the  end  of  February,  or 
somewhat  later,  in  March,  as  the  wea- 
ther proves  colder  or  warmer:  and  his 
manner  of  breeding  is  thus;  a  he  and  a 
she  pike  will  usually  go  together  out  of 
a  river  into  some  ditch  or  creek,  and 
there  the  spawner  casts  her  eggs,  and 
the  melter  hovers  over  her  all  the  time 
she  is  casting  her  spawn,  but  touches 
her  not.  Walton. 

In  a  pond  into  which  were  put  several  fish  and 
two  pikes,  upon  drawing  it  some  years  afterwards 
there  were  left  no  fish,  but  the  pifces  grown  to  a  pro- 
digious size,  having  devoured  the  other  fish  and  their 
numerous  spawn.  Halt. 

The  pike  the  tyrant  of  the  floods.  Pope. 

2.  [pique,  French.]  A  long  lance  used 
by  the  foot  soldiers, to  keepoff  the  horse, 
to  which  bayonets  have  succeeded. 

Beat  you  the  drum  that  it  speak  mournfully, 
Trail  your  steel  pikes.  Shakspeart 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers. 

Shakspeare. 

They  closed,  and  locked  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
their  pikes  they  strained  in  both  hands,  and  there- 
with their  buckler  in  the  left,  the  one  end  of  the 
pike  against  the  right  foot,  the  other  breast  higb 
against  the  enemy.  Haywani. 

A  lance  he  bore  with  iron  pike; 
Th'  one  half  would  thrust,  the  other  strike. 

Hudibras. 

3.  A  fork  used  in  husbandry;  a  pitchfork. 

A  rake  for  to  rake  up  the  filches  that  lie, 
A  pike  to  pike  them  up  handsome  to  diie.     Tusser. 

Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  piA.es,  ere  ue  be- 
come rakes;  for  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread, 
not  for  revenge.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Among  turners,  two  iron  sprigs  be- 
tween which  any  thing  to  be  turned  is 

fastened. 

Hard  wood,  prepared  for  the  lathe  with  rasping, 
they  pitch  between  the  pikes.  M  xon. 

Pi'ked,  pik'ked."08  adj.  [pique,  French.] 
Sharp;  accumulated;  ending  in  a  point. 
In  Shakspeare,  it  is  used  of  a  man  with 
a  pointed  beard. 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
My  piked  man  of  countries.  Shaksptan 
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Pi'keman,  pike'man.88  n.  s.  [fiike  and 
;/,<//>.]     A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike. 

Three  great  squadrons  of  pikemen  were  placed 
against  the  enemy.  Knolles. 

Pi'KESTAFF,pike'staf.  n.  s.  \jiike  and  staff:] 
The  wooden  pole  of  a  pike. 

To  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  from  what  mix- 
ture it  is,  that,  this  daughter  silently  lowers,  t'other 
steals  a  kind  look.  Tatler. 

Pila'ster,  pe-las'tur.132  n.  s.  [pilastre,  Fr. 
pilastro,  Italian.]  A  square  column 
sometimes  insulated,  but  oftener  set 
within  a  wall,  and  only  showing  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  part  of  its  thickness.         Diet. 

Pilasters  must  not  be  too  tall  and  slender,  lest 
they  resemble  pillars;  nor  too  dwarfish  and  gross, 
lest  they  imitate  the  piles  or  piers  of  bridges. 

Wotton. 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set.  Milton. 

The  curtain  rises,  and  a  new  frontispiece  is  seen 
joined  to  the  great  pilasters  each  side  of  the  stage. 

Dry  den. 

Clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 
That  laid  will)  bits  of  rustic  makes  a  front.     Pope. 

Pi'lcheu,  piltsh'ur.38  n.  s.  \_Warburton 
says  we  should  read  fiilche,  which  sig- 
nifies a  cloke  or  coat  of  skins,  meaning 
the  scabbard:  this  is  confirmed  by  Juni- 
us, who  renders  fiilly,  a  garment  of 
skins:  pylece,  Sax.  pellicc,  Fr.  fiellic- 
cia,  Italian;  piilis,  Lat.] 

J.  A  furred  gown  or  case;  any  thing  lined 
with  fur.  Hanmer. 

Pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pitcher  by  the  ears. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  A  fish  like  a  herring  much  caught  in 
Cornwall. 

Pile,  pile.  n.  s.  {jiile,  Fr.  pyle,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  strong  piece  of  wood  driven  into  the 
ground  to  make  a  firm  foundation. 

The  bridge  the  Turks  before  broke,  by  plucking 
up  of  certain  piles,  and  taking  away  of  the  planks. 

Knolles. 

If  the  ground  be  hollow  or  weak,  he  strengthens 
it  by  driving  in  piles.  Moxon. 

The  foundation  of  the  church  of  Harlem  is  sup- 
ported by  wooden  piles,  as  the  houses  in  Amsterdam 
are.  Locke. 

2.  A  heap;  an  accumulation. 

That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat, 
And  bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin.  Shakspeare. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 
To  his  own  portion !  what  expence  by  th'  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him!  how,  i'  th'  name  of  thrift, 
Does  he  rake  this  together?  Shakspeare. 

By  the  water  passing  through  the  stone  to  its  per- 
pendicular intervals,  was  brought  thither  all  the  me- 
tallic matter  now  lodged  therein,  as  well  as  that 
which  lies  only  in  an  undigested  and  confused  pile. 

Woodward. 

3.  Any  thing  heaped  together  to  be  burn- 
ed. 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while;  pray  give  me  it, 
I'll  carry  't  to  the  pile.  Shakspeare. 

Woe  to  the  bloody  city,  I  will  even  make  the  pile 
for  fire  great.  Ezekiel. 

In  Alexander's";  time,  the  Indian  philosophers, 
when  weary  of  living,  lay  down  upon  their  funeral 
pile  without  any  visible  concern.  Collier. 

The  wife,  and  counsellor  or  priest, 
Prepare  and  light  the  funeral  fire, 
And  cheerful  on  the  pile  expire.  Prior. 

4.  An  edifice;   a  building. 

Th'  ascending  pile  stood  fix'd  her  stately  height. 

Milton. 
Not  to  look  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  isle 
Owes  the  first  glory  of  so  brave  a  pile.      Denham. 


The  pile  o'erlook'd  the  town,  and  drew  the  sight. 

Dryden. 

Fancy  brings  the  vanish'd  piles  to  view, 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew.  Pope. 

No  longer  shall  forsaken  Thames 
Lament  his  old  Whitehall  in  flames; 
A  pile  shall  from  its  ashes  rise, 
Fit  to  invade  or  prop  the  skies.  Swift. 

5.  A  hair,  [pilus,  Latin.] 
Yonder's  my  lord,  with  a  patch  of  velvet  on's  face; 

his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but 
his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Hairy  surface;  nap. 
Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured; 

the  amianthus  of  parallel  threads,   as  in  the  pile  of 
velvet.  Grew. 

7.  [fiilum,  Latin.]  The  head  of  an  arrow. 
Whom,  on  his  hair-plum'd  helmet's  crest,  the  dart 

first  smote,  theiUj-an 
Into  his  forehead,  and  there  stucke  the  Steele  pile, 

making  way 
Quite  through  his  skull.  Chapman- 

His  spear  a  bent, 
The  pile  was  of  a  horse  fly's  tongue, 
Whore  sharpness  nought  revers'd.  Drayton- 

8.  [pile,  French;  pila,  Italian.]     One  side 
of  a  coin;  the  reverse  of  cross. 

Other  men  have  been,  and  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, a  man  may  more  justifiably  throw  up  cross 
and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  up  so. 

Locke . 

9.  [In  the  plural.]     The  hemorrhoids. 

Wherever  there  is  any  uneasiness,  solicit  the  hu- 
mours towards  that  part,  to  procure  the  piles,  which 
seldom  miss  to  relieve  the  head.  Arbuthnot- 

To  Pile,  pile.  v.  a. 

1.  To  heap;  to  coacervate. 

The  fabrick  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation 
Is  piVd  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body.  Shakspeare. 

Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears, 
Pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  downstretch 
Bt  low  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus.  Shakspeare. 

Against  beleagur'd  heav'n  the  giants  move; 
Hills  pWd  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie, 
To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky.   Dryden. 

Men  pWd  on  men,  with  active  leaps  arise, 
And  build  the  breathing  fabrick  to  the  skies. 

Addison. 

In  all  that  heap  of  quotations  which  he  has  piVd 
up,  nothing  is  aimed  at.  Atterbury- 

All  these  together  are  the  foundation  of  all  those 
heaps  of  comments,  which  are  piled  so  high  upon 
authors,  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  clear  the 
text  from  the  rubbish.  Felton. 

2.  To  fill  with  something  heaped. 

Attabaliba  had  a  great  house  piled  upon  the  sides 

with  great  wedges  of  gold.  Abbot. 

Pi'leaied,     pil'e-a-ted.™7    adj.    [pileus, 

Latin.]     Having  the  form  of  a  cover  or 

hat. 

A  pileated  echinus  taken  up  with  different  shells 

of  several  kinds.  Woodward. 

Pi'ler,  pile'ur.98  n.  s.    [from  pile.]     He 

who  accumulates. 
Pi'lewort,  pile'wurt.  n.  s.  \_chelidonium 

minus,  Latin.]     A  plant. 
To  Pi'lfer,  pil'fur.  v.  a.  [piller,  French.] 
To  steal;  to  gain  by  petty  robbery. 

They  not  only  steal  from   each  other,  but  pilfer 

away  all  things  that  they  can  from  such  strangers 

as  do  land.  Abbot. 

He  would  not  pilfer  the  victory;  and  the  defeat 

was  easy.  Bacon. 

Triumphant  leaders  at  an  army's  head, 
Hemm'd  round  with  glories,  pilfer  cloth  or  bread, 
As  meanly  plunder,  as  they  bravely  fought.     Pope 
To  IV  i  fer,  pil'fur.  v.  n.  To  practise  pet- 
ty theft. 


Your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches, 
For  pilf 'rings  and  most  common  trespasses, 
Are  punish'd  with.  Shakspeare. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shall  be  a  wdll  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.       Shaksp. 

I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  stray'd  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf.  Milton. 

When  these  plagiaries  come  to  be  atript  of  their 
pilfered  ornaments,  there's  the  daw  of  the  fable. 

V Estrange . 
Ev'ry  string  is  told, 
For  fear  some  pilfring  hand  should  make  too  bold 

Dryden. 
Pi'lferer,  pil'fur-ur.  n.  s.  [from  pilfer.] 
One  who  steals  petty  things. 

Hast  thou  suffered  at  any  time  by  vagabonds  and 
pilferers?  Promote  those  charities  which  remove 
such  pests  of  society  into  prisons  and  workhouses. 

Atterbury. 
To  glory  some  advance  a  lying  claim, 
Thieves  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  fame.    Young. 
Pi'lfehingly,  pil'fur-ing-le.   adv.    With 

petty  larceny;  filchingly. 
Pi'lfery,    pii'fur-e-  n.  s.    [from    pilfer.] 
Petty  theft. 

A  wolf  charges  a  fox  with  a  piece  of  pilfery;  the 
fox  denies,  and  the  ape  tries  the  cause.  V Estrange. 

Pi'LGRiM,pil'grim.  n.s.  [pelgri?n,  Dut.  /?<?- 
lerin,  French;  pelegrino,  Italian;  fiere- 
grinus,  Latin.]  A  traveller;  a  wander- 
er; particularly  one  who  travels  on  a 
religious  account. 

Two  pilgrims,  which  have  wandered  some  miles 
together,  have  a  heart's  grief  when  they  are  near 
to  part.  Drummond. 

Granting  they  could  not  tell  Abraham's  footstep 
from  an  ordinary  pilgrim's;  yet  they  should  know 
some  difference  between  the  foot  of  a  man  and  the 
face  of  Venus.  Stilling  fleet. 

Like  pilgrims  to  the  appointed  place  we  tend; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 

Dryden. 
To   Pi'lgrim,  pil'grim.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  wander;   to  ramble.      Not 
used. 

The   ambulo  hath  no  certain  home  or  diet,  but 

pilgrims  up  and  down  every  where,  feeding  upon  all 

sorts  of  plants.  Grew. 

Pi'lgrimage,  pil'grim-adje.90  n.  s.  [pele- 

rinage,  French.] 

1.  A  long  journey;  travel;  more  usually 
a  journey  on  account  of  devotion. 

We  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage.  Shakspeare. 

Most  miserable  hour,  that  time  ere  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage.         Shakspeare. 

Painting  is  a  long  pilgrimage;  if  we  do  not  actu- 
ally begin  the  journey,  and  travel  at  a  round  rate, 
we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  it.         Dryden. 

2.  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  time  irksomely 

spent. 

In  prison  thou  hast  spent  a  pilgrimage, 
And,  like  a  hermit,  overpast  thy  days.     Shakspeare. 

Pill,  pil.  n.  s.  \pilula,L.9X.  pillule, Fr.] 
1.  Medicine  made  into  a  small   ball  or 
mass. 

In  the  taking  of  a  potion  or  pills,  the  head  and 
the  neck  shake.  Bacon, 

When  1  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills- 

Shakspeare. 
The  oraculous  doctor's  mystick  bills, 
Certain  hard  words  made  into  pills.  Crashaw. 

2.   Any  tiling  nauseous. 

That  wheel  of  fops;  that  santer  of  the  town; 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  goes  down.       Young 
To  Pill,  pil.  v.  a.  [piller,  French,] 


PIL 
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! .  To  rob;  to  plunder. 

So  did  he  good  to  none,  to  many  ill; 
So  did  he  all  the  kingdom  rob  and  pill-       Spenser 
TIk  cammons  bath  lit  piH'd  with  grievous  taxes, 
And  lost  iheit  hearts.  Shakspeare. 

Large  handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are, 
And  pill  by  law.  Shakspeare. 

Suppose  pitting  and  polling  officers,  as  busy  upon 
the  people,  as  those  flics  weie  upon  the  fox. 

L' Estrange. 
He  who  pill'd  his  province,  'scapes  the  laws, 
And  kd  ps  his  ironey,  though  he  lost  his  cause 

Dryden. 

5.  For  peel',  to  strip  off  the  bark. 

Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  pilled 

white  streaks  id  them.  Genesis. 

To  Pill,  pil.  v.  n.  To  be  stript  away;  to 

come  off  in   flakes   or    scoriae.      This 

should  be  fleets  which  see. 

The  whiteness  pilled  away  from  his  eyes.    Tobit. 

PI'LLAGE,  pu'todje."0  ».  *.  [pillage,  Fr.] 

1.  Plunder;  something  got  by  plundering 

or  piliing. 


Others,  like  soldiers, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  The  act  of  plundering. 

Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity.      Shaksp. 
To   Pi'llage,  pil'liclje.     if.  a.  [from   the 
noun. J     To  plunder;   to  spoil. 

Thy  consul  M.  mniius,  after  having  beaten  their 
army,  took,  pillaged,  and  burnt  their  city  Arbuthnot. 

Pi'llxger,  pll'lldje-ur.88  n.  s.  |_from  pil- 
lage.]    A  plunoerer;  a  spoiler. 

Jove's  seed  the  pillager 
Stood  close  before,  and  slackt  the  force  the  arrow 
did  confer.  Chapman. 

PI'LLAR,  pil'lur.  n.  .5.  [fiilier,  French; 
pilar,  Spanish;  pilastro,  Italian;  /liter, 
Welsh  and  Armorick.] 

1.  A  column. 

Pillars  or  columns,  I  could  distinguish  into  sim- 
ple and  compounded.  Wotton. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 

2.  A  supporter;  a  maintainer. 

Give  them  leave  to  fly,  that  will  not  stay; 
And  call  them  pillars  'hat  will  stand  to  us.  Shaksp. 

Note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  stool.  Shakspeare. 

1  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment.  Shakspeare. 

Pi'llared,  pU'lur'd.3*9  adj.  [from  pillar.'] 

1.  Supported  by  columns. 

A  pillared  shade 
High  overareh'd,  and  echoing  walks  between.  Milt. 

If  this  fail, 
The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble.  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  column. 

Th'  infuriate  hill  shoots  forth  the  pillared  flame. 

Thomson. 
Pilled  garlick,  pil'd'gar-lik.  n.  s. 

1.  One  wnose  hair  is  fallen   off  by  a  dis- 
ease. 

2.  A  sneaking  or  hen-hearted  fellow. 
Pi'llion,  pil'yun.113  n.  s.  [from  pillow.'] 

1.  A  soft    saddle    set   behind  a  horseman 
for  a  woman  to  sit  on. 

The  horse  and  pillicni  both  were  gone; 
Phillis,  it  seems,  was  fled  with  John.  Swift 

2.  A  pad;  a  panne!;  a  low  saddle. 

1  thought  that  the  manner  had  been  Irish,  as  also 
the  furniture  of  his  horse,  his  shank  pillion  without 
stirrups  Spenser. 
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3.  The  pad  of  the  saddle  that  touches  the 

horse. 
Pi'llory,  pil'lur-e/'57  n.  s.  [pillori,  Fr. 
pillorium,  low  Lat.]  A  frame  erected 
on  a  pillar,  and  made  with  holes  and 
moveable  boards,  through  which  the 
heads  and  hands  of  criminals   are    pm. 

1  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  the  geese  he  hath 
killed.  Shakspeare. 

As  thick  as  eggs  at  Ward  in  pillory.  Pope. 

The  jeers  of  a  theatre,  the  pillory,  and  the  whip- 
ping-post are  very  near  a-kin  Watts. 

An  opera,  like  a  pillory,  may  be  said 
To  nail  our  cars  down,  but  expose  our  head.  Young. 

To  Px'llorv,  pil'lur-e.  v.  a.  [piltorier,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.]  To  punish  with  the 
pillory. 

To  be  burnt  in  the  hand  or  pillared,  is  a  more 
lasting  reproach  than  to  be  acourg'd  or  confin'd. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

PFLLQW,  pil'16.8"   n.s.    [pyie,  Saxon; 
puleivc,  Dutch.]     A    bag   of  down  or 
feathers  laid  under  the  head  to  sleep  on. 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  fron;  below  their  heads. 

Shakspeare. 
One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both, 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 

Shakspeare. 
A  merchant  died  that  was  very  far  in  de'at,  his 
goods  and  houshold  stulV  were  set  forth  to  sale;  a 
stranger  would  needs  buy  a  pillow  there,  saying, 
this  pillow  sure  is  good  to  sleep  on,  since  he  cou.d 
sleep  on  it  that  owed  so  many  debts.  Bacon. 

Thy  melted  maid, 
Corrupted  by  thy  lover's  gold, 

His  letter  at  thy  pilloio  laid.  Donne. 

Their  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  and  pillows, 


2.   A  pilot's  hire. 


iYi.sER,   pil'sur.  n.  s. 


yielding  us  soft  and  warm  lodging.  Ray 

To   Pi'llow,    pil'lo.  v.  a.     To   rest    any 
thing  on  a  piilow. 
When  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red, 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  th'  infernal  jail.  Milton. 

Pi'llowueer,  pil'lo-bere.  ?     n.    s.      The 
IVllowcase,  pil'io-kase.  5        cover  of  a 
pillow. 

When  you  put  a  clean  pillowcase  on  your  lady's 
pillow,  fasten  it  well  with  pins.  Sivijl. 

Pilo'sity,  pe-los'se-te.133  n.  s.    [from  pi- 
losus.  Lat.]     Hairiness. 

At  the  age  of  puberty,  all  effects  of  heat  do  then 
come  on,  as  pilosity,  more  roughness  in  the  skin. 

Bacon. 
PI'LOT,  pi'lut.lG°  n.  s.  Ifiitote,  FT.fiiloot, 
Dutch.]      He   whose   office  is  to  steer 
tlie  ship. 

When  her  keel  ploughs  hell, 
And  deck  knocks  heaven ;  then  to  manage  her, 
Becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a  pilot.  B.  Jonson. 

To  death  I  with  such  joy  resort, 
As  seamen  from  a  tempest  to  their  port; 
\  et  to  that  port  ourselves  we  must  not  force, 
Before  our  pilot,  Nature,  steers  our  course.  Dcnham. 

What  port  can  such  a.  pilot  find, 
Who  in  the  night  of  fate  must  blindly  steer?   Dr"d. 
The  Roman  fleet,  although  built  by  shipwrights, 
and   conducted   by  pilots  without  experience,  de- 
feated that  of  the  Carthaginians.  Arbuthnol. 

To  Pi/lot,  pi'iut.  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
To  steer;  to  direct  in  the  course. 

Pi'lotage,  pi'iut-Udje.90   n.  s.    [pilotage, 
French;  from  pilot."] 

I.  Pilot's  skili,  knowledge  of  coasts. 

We  must  for  ever  abandon  the  Indies,  and  lose 
all  our  knowledge  and  pilotage  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  '    Raleigh, 

V  U 


Ainstvortli. 
Tlie  moth   or  fly 
that  runs  into  a  flame.  Mnsiuorth. 

Pimjs'nta,  pe-men'UL  n.  s.   [piment,  Fr. 
A  kind  oi  spice. 

Vimenla,  from  its  round  figure,  and  the  place 
whence  it  is  brought,  has  been  called  Jamaica  pep- 
per, and  from  its  mixt  flavour  of  the  several  aro- 
maticks,  it  has  obtained  tlie  name  of  all-spice:  it  is 
a  fruit  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  resem  >'es 
cloves  more  than  any  other  S]  Hill. 

Pimp,  pimp.  n.  a.    [pinge,  Fr.      Skinn 
One  who  provides  gratifications  for  the 
lust  of  others;  a  procurer;  a  pander. 

I'm  courted  by  all 
As  principal  pimp  to  the  mighty  king  Harry.  Addis, 

Lords  keep  a  pimp  to  bring  a  wench; 
So  men  of  wit  are  out  a  kind 
Of  panders  to  a  vicious  mind; 
Who  proper  objects  must  provide 
To  gratify  their  lust  of  pride.  Sw'ft 

To  Pimp,    pimp.  v.  «.  [from    the  noun.] 
To  provide  gratifications  for  t!ie  lust  of 
others;  to  pander;  to  procure. 
But  he's  possestwith  a  thousand  imps, 
To  work  whose  ends  his  madness  pimps.         Swift. 
Pi'mpernel,  pim'per-nel.    n.  «.   [ftimfier~ 
nclta,  Latin;  pimprenelle,  French.]     A 
plant.  Miller. 

Pi'mping,  pimping.410  adj.  [pimple  mensch, 
a  weak  man,  Dutch.]  Little;  petty; 
as,  a  pimping  thing.  Skinner. 

Pi'mple,  plm'pj.405  n.  s.  \pompette,  Fr.j 
A  small  red  pustule. 

If  Rosalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Ni^ra- 
nilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple.  Addison. 

If  e'er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace, 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face.  Pcpe. 

The  rising  of  a  pimple  in  her  face,  the  sting  of 
a  gnat,  will  make  her  keep  her  room  two  or  three 
days.  Law. 

Pi'mpled,  pim'pl'd.359  adj.  [fvom  pi/nple.'] 
Having  red  pustules;  full  of  pimples; 
as,  his  face  is  pimpled. 
Pin,  pin.  n.  s.  [espingle,  French;  spina, 
spinula,  Latin;  spilla,  Italian;  rather 
from  pennum,  low  Latin.   Indore.~\ 

1.  A  short  wire  with  a  sharp  point  and 
round  head,  used  by  women  to  fasten 
their  clothes. 

I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostridge,  and 
swallow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  aud  I 
part.  Shakspeare. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  overtake  his  sins. 
Be  stopt  in  vials,  or  transfixt  with  pins.  Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  inconsiderable  or  of  liltie 
value. 

Soon  after  comes  the  cruel  Saracen, 
In  woven  mail  all  armed  warily, 

And  sternly  iooks  at  him,  who  not  a  pin 
Does  care  for  look  of  living  creature's  eye.  Spenser. 

His  fetch  is  to  flatter  to  gel  what  he  can; 
His  purpose  once  gotten,  a  pin  for  li.ee  than.  Z*i 

Tut,  a  pin;  this  shall  be  s  iswer'd.  desp. 

'Tis  foolish  to  appeal  io  witness  for  proof,  when 
'tis  not  a  pin's  matter  whether  the  f.u  I  be  tr  i  or 
false.  VEstra 

3.  Any  thing  driven  to  hold  things  toge- 
ther;  a  peg;   a  bolt. 

W  lib  pins  of  adamant 
And  chains,  ihey  made  .ill  :  MiUon. 

4.  Any  slender  thing  fixed  in  another  body. 


Bedlam  beggars  "it;i  roaring  \oiccs, 
Stick  in  their  namb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms, 
l'ins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

Shakspeare. 
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These  bullets  shall  rest  on  the  pins;  and  there 
must  be  other  pins  to  keep  them.  Wilkins. 

5.  That  which  locks  the  wheel  to  tue 
axle;  a  linchpin. 

6.  The  central  part. 

Romeo  is  dead,  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft 
with  the  blind  hautboy's  butshaft.  Shaksp. 

7.  The  pegs  by  which  musicians  intend 
or  relax  their  strings. 

8.  A  note;  a  strain.     In  low  language. 

A  fir  tree,  in  a  vain  spiteful  humour,  was  might- 
ily upon  the  pin  of  commending  itself,  and  despis- 
ing the  bramble.  VEstrange. 

As  the  woman  was  upon  the  peevish  pin,  a  poor 
body  comes,  while  the  froward  fit  was  upon  her, 
to  beg.  VEstrange. 

9.  A  horny  induration  of  the  membranes 
of  the  eye:  Hanmer.  Skinner  seems 
likewise  to  say  the  same.  I  should 
rather  think  it  an  inflammation,  which 
causes  a  pain  like  that  of  a  pointed  bo- 
dy piercing  the  eye. 

Wish  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web.  Shakspeare. 

10.  A  cylindrical  roller  made  of  wood. 
They  drew  his  brownbread  face  on  pretty  gins, 

And  made  him  stalk  upon  two  tolling  pins.   Corbet. 

1 1.  A  noxious  humour  in  a  hawk's  foot. 

Ainsivorth. 
To  Pin,  pin.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  fasten  with  pins. 

If  a  word  or  two  more  are  added  upon  the  chief 
offenders,  'tis  only  a  paper  pimVd  upon  the  breast. 

Pope. 

Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau's  pinn'd  awry, 
E'er  felt  such  rage.  Pope. 

2.  To  fasten;  to  make  fast. 

Our  gates, 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pimx'd  with 

rushes; 
They'll  open  of  themselves.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  join;  to  fix;  to  fasten. 

She  lifted  the  princess  from  the  earth,  and  so 
locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to 
her  heart.  Shakspeare. 

If  removing  my  consideration  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  cubes  to  the  cubes  themselves,  I  shall 
pin  this  one  notion  upon  every  one  of  them,  and 
accordingly  conceive  it  to  be  really  in  them;  it  will 
fall  out,  that  I  allow  existence  to  other  entities, 
which  never  had  any.  Digby. 

I've  learn'd  how  far  I'm  to  believe 
Your  pinning  oaths  upon  your  sleeve.        Hudibras 

They  help  to  cozen  themselves,  by  choosing  to 
pin  their  faith  on  such  expositors  as  explain  the  sa- 
cred scripture,  in  favour  of  those  opinions  that  they 
beforehand  have  voted  orthodox.  Locke. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  able  a  man  should 
take  so  much  pains  to  pin  so  closely  on  his  friend 
a  story  which,  if  he  himself  thought  incredible,  he 
could  not  but  also  think  ridiculous.  Locke. 

4.  [pmban,  Saxon.]  To  shut  up;  1o  en- 
close; to  confine,  as  in  pinfold.  This 
written  like  to  pen. 

If  all  this  be  willingly  granted  by  us,  which  are 
accused  to  pin  the  word  of  God  in  so  narrow  a 
room,  let  the  cause  of  the  accused  be  referred  to 
the  accuser's  conscience.  Hooker. 

Pi'ncase,  pin'kase.  n.  s.  \_fiin  and  case.] 
A  pincushion.  Ainsivorth. 

Pi'noers,  pin'surz.  n.  s.  [pincette,  Fr.] 
1.  An    instrument   by    which    nails    are 
drawn,   or  any  thing  is  griped,  which 
requires  to  be  held  hard. 

As  superfluous  flesh  did  rot, 
Amendment  ready  still  at  hand  did  wait, 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fiery  hot, 
That  soon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupt  jot.  Spent. 


2.  The  claw  of  an  animal. 

Every  ant  brings  a  small  particle  of  that  earth  in 
her  pincers,  and  lays  it  by  the  hole.  Addison. 

To  Pinch,  pinsh.  v.  a.  \jiincer,  French.] 

1.  To  squeeze   between   the  fingers,  or 
with  the  teeth. 

When  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand, 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  hold  hard  with  an  instrument. 

3.  To  squeeze  the  flesh  till  it  is  pained  or 
livid. 

Thou  shalt  be  pinched 

As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 

Than  bees  that  made  them.  Shaksp. 

He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark  so  hard, 

that  he  left  the  print  in  black  and  blue.  Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  To  press  between  hard  bodies. 

5.  To  gall;  to  fret. 

As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposition,  he 
cries  out,  no  more.  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  gripe;  to  oppress;  to  straiten. 

Want  of  room  upon  the  earth  pinching  a  whole 
nation,  begets  the  remediless  war,  vexing  only  some 
number  of  particulars,  it  draws  on  the  arbitrary. 

Raleigh. 
She  pinched  her  belly  with  her  daughter's  too, 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado.     Dryden. 
Nic.  Frog  wonldpinch  his  belly  to  save  his  pocket. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

7.  To  distress;  to  pain. 

Avoid  the  pinching  cold  and  scorching  heat. 

Milton. 
Afford  them  shelter  from  the  wintry  winds; 
The  sharp  ■y tax  pinches.  Thomson. 

8.  To  press;  to  drive  to  difficulties. 
The  beaver,  when  he  finds  himself  hard  pinched, 

bites  'em   off,  and   leaving  them  to  his  pursuers, 
saves  himself.  V Estrange. 

When  the  respondent  is  pinched  with  a  strong 
objection,  and  is  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  the  mode- 
rator suggests  some  answer  to  the  objection  of  the 
opponent.  Walts. 

9.  To  try  thoroughly;  to  force  out  what 
is  contained  within. 

This  is  the  way  to  pinch  the  question ;  therefore, 
let  what  will  come  of  it,  I  will  stand  the  test  of 
your  method.  Collier. 

To  Pinch,  pinsh.''52  v.  n. 

1.  To  act  with  force,  so  as  to  be  felt;  to 
bear  hard  upon;  to  be  puzzling. 

A  difficulty  pincheth,  nor  will  it  easily  be  resolved. 

Glanville. 
But  thou 
Know'st  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale, 
See'st  where  the  reasons  pinch;  and  where  they  fail. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  spare;  to  be  frugal. 

There  is  that  waxeth  rich  by  his  wariness,  and 
pinching.  Ecclesiasticus. 

The  poor  that  scarce  have  wherewithal  to  eat, 
Will  pinch  and  make  the  singing  boy  a  treat.  Dryd. 
The  bounteous  player  outgave  the  pinching  lord . 

Dryden 
Pinch,  pinsh.  n.s,  [pinion,  French,  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  A  painful  squeeze  with  the  fingers. 

If  any  straggler  from  his  rank  be  found, 
A  pinch  must  for  the  mortal  sin  compound.    Dryd. 

2.  A  gripe;  a  pain  given. 

There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death, 
More  sharp  than  this  is.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Oppression;  distress  inflicted. 

Return  to  her:  no,  rather  I  chuse 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch.  Shakspeare. 

A  farmer  was  put  to  such  a  pinch  in  a  hard 
winter,  that  he  was  forced  to  feed  his  family  upon 
the  main  stock.  VEstrange. 


.  Difficulty;  time  of  distress. 

A  good  sure  friend  is  a  better  help  at  a  pinch, 
than  all  the  stratagems  of  a  man's  own  wit.  Bacon. 

The  devil  helps  his  servants  for  a  season;  but 
when  they  come  once  to  a  pinch,  he  leaves  'em  in 
the  lurch.  VEstrange. 

The  commentators  never  fail  him  at  a  pinch,  and 
must  excuse  him.  Dryden. 

They  at  a  pinch  can  bribe  a  vote.  Swift. 

.  In  all  the  senses  except  the  first,  it  is 
used  only  in  low  language. 

Pi'nchfist,  pinsh'f  ist.  >  n.  s.  [pinch, 

Pi'nchpenny,  pinsh'pen-ne.  $  Jist>  and 
penny. J     A  miser.  Ainsivorth. 

Pi'ncushion,  pin'kush-fin.  n.  s.  [/tin  and 
cushion.]  A  small  bag  stuffed  with 
bran  or  wool  on  which  pins  are  stuck. 

She  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quan- 
tity, that  goes  to  a  large  pincushion,  sufficient  to 
make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  Addison. 

Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrases,  and  dost  deal  in 
remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  of  pincushions. 

Congreve. 

Pi'ndust,  pin'dust.  n.  s.  [pin  and  dust.'] 
Small  particles  of  metal  made  by  point- 
ing pins. 

The  little  parts  of  pindust,  when  mingled  with 
sand,  cannot,  by  their  mingling,  make  it  lighter. 

Digby. 
Pine,  pine.  n.  s.  [pinus,  Latin;  flirt,  Fr.] 
The  pine-tree  hath  amentaceous  flowers,  or  kat- 
kins,  which  are  produced,  at  remote  distances  from 
the  fruit,  on  the  same  tree;  the  seeds  are  produced 
in  squamous  cones:  to  which  should  be  added,  that 
the  leaves  are  longer  than  those  of  a  fir-tree,  and 
are  produced  by  pairs  out  of  each  sheath.     Miller. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise, 
When  they  arc  fretted  with  the.  gusts  of  heaven. 

Shakspeare. 
Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his  sprays; 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  younger  days. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Pine,  pine.  v.  a.  [pinian,  Sax.  flijnen, 
Dutch] 

1.  To  languish;  to  wear  away  with  any 
kind  of  misery. 

My  hungry  eyes,  through  greedy  covetise, 
With  no  contentment  can  themselves  suffice; 
But  having,  pine,  and  having  not,  complain.  Spens. 

I  burn,  I  pine.  1  perish, 
If  I  atchieve  not  this  young  modest  girl.       Shaksp. 

Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  the 
fool  hath  much  pined  away  Sliakspeare. 

See,  see  the  pining  malady  of  France; 
Behold  the  most  unnat'ral  wounds, 
Which  thou  thyself  hast  giv'n  her  woful  breast. 

Shakspeare. 

Ye  shall  not  mourn,  but  pine  away  for  jour  ini- 
quities. Ezekiel. 

The  wicked  with  anxiety  of  mind 
Shall  pine  away;  in  sighs  consume  their  breath. 

Sandys. 

To  me  who  with  eternal  famine  pine, 
Alike  is  hell,  or  paradise,  or  heav'n.  Milton. 

Farewel  the  year,  which  threaten'd  so 
The  fairest  light  the  world  can  show; 
Welcome  the  new,  whose  ev'ry  day, 
Restoring  what  was  snatch'd  away 
By  pining  sickness  from  the  fair, 
That  matchless  beauty  does  repair.  Waller. 

This  night  shall  see  the  gaudy  wreath  decline, 
The  roses  wither,  and  the  lilies  pine.  Ticket. 

2.  To  languish  with  desire. 

We  may  again 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives, 
Do  faithful  homage  and  receive  free  honours: 
All  which  we  pine  for.  Shakspeare. 

We  stood  amaz'd  to  see  your  mistress  mourn, 
Unknowing  that  she  pin'd  for  your  return.  Dryden. 
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Your  new  commander  need  not  pine  for  action. 

Philips. 

To  Pine,  pine.  v.  n. 

1.  To  wear  out;  to  make  to  languish. 

Part  us;  I  towards  the  north, 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime. 

Shalcspeare. 
Look  rather  on  my  pale  cheek  pin'd; 
There  view  your  beauties;  there  you'll  find 
A  fair  face,  but  a  cruel  mind.  Carew. 

Beroe  pin'd  with  pain, 
Her  age  and  anguish  from  these  rites  detain.  Dryd. 

Thus  tender  Spenser  liv'd,  with  mean  repast 
Content,  deprcss'd  with  penury,  and  pin'd 
In  foreign  realm:  yet  not  debasM  bis  ver<e.  Philips. 

2.  To  grieve  tor;  to  bemoan  in  silence. 

Abash'd  the  devil  stood, 
Virtue  in  her  shape,  how  lovely,  saw;  and  pin'd 
His  loss.  Milton. 

Pi'neapple,  pine'ap-pl.  n.  s.  The  anana, 
named  for  its  resemblance  to  the  cone 
of  pines. 

The  pineapple  hath  a  flower  consisting  of  one 
leaf,  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  funnel-shaped: 
the  embryos  are  produced  in  the  tubercles:  these 
become  a  fleshy  fruit  full  of  juice:  the  seeds,  which 
are  lodged  in  the  tubercles,  are  very  small,  and 
almost  kidney-shaped.  Miller. 

Try  if  any  words  can  give  the  taste   of  a  pine- 
apple, and  make  one  have  the  true  idea  of  its  re- 
lish Locke. 
If  a  child  were  kept  where  he  never  saw  but 
black  and  white,  he  would  have  no  more  ideas  of 
scarlet,  than  he  that  never  tasted  a  pineapple  has  of 
that  particular  relish.                                        Locke. 
Pi'neal,  pin'ne-ai.507    adj.    [jiincale,   Fr.J 
Resembling   a  pineapple.     An   epithet 
given  by  Des  Cartes,  from  the  form,  to 
the  gland  which  he  imagined  the  seat 
of  the  soul- 
Courtiers  and  spaniels  exactly  resemble  one  ano- 
ther in  the  pineal  gland.           Jlrbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Pl'xFEATHERED,       piu'f<§TH-ftr'd.S'8       adj. 

[fiin  and  feather.]   Not  fledged;  having 
the  feathers  yet  only  beginning  to  shoot. 

We  see  some  raw  pinfeather'd  thing 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  sing; 
Who  for  false  quantities  was  whipt  at  school.  Dryd. 

Pi'nfold,  pin'foid.  n.  s.  [pinban,  Saxon, 
to  shut  up,  and  fold.']  A  place  in  which 
beasts  are  confined. 

The  Irish  never  come  to  those  raths  but  armed; 
which  the  English  nothing  suspecting,  are  taken  at 
an  advantage,  like  sheep  in  the  pinfold.       Spenser. 

1  care  not  for  thee. — 
— If  1  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,  I  would  make 
thee  care  for  me.  Shakspeare. 

Coufin'd  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being.     Milt. 

Oalhs  were  not  purpos'd  more  than  law 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe, 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful, 
Like  moral  catile  in  a  pinfold.  Hudibras. 

Pi'ngle,  ping'gl.  n.  s.  A  small  close;  an 
enclosure.  Ainsworth. 

Pi'xguid,     ping'gwid.340    adj.     [pinguis, 
Lat.J     Fat;  unctuous.     Little  used. 

Some  clays  are  more  pinguid,   and  other  more 

slippery;  yet  all  are  very  tenacious  of  water  on  the 

surface.  Mortimer. 

Pi'nhole,   pin'hole.    n.  s.    \_pin  and  hole.] 

A   small    hole,    such  as  is  made  by  the 

perforation  of  a  pin. 

The  breast  at  first  broke  in  a  small  pinhole. 

Wiseman. 
Pi'mon,  pin'yun.8  ll:i  n.  s.  [pignon,  Fr.] 
1.  Tue  joint  of  the  wing   remotest  from 
the  body. 
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2.  Shaksfieare  seems  to  use  it  for  a 
feather  or  quill  of  the  wing. 

lie  is  pluckt,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing,         Shaksp' 

3.  Wing. 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant.      Spenser. 

The  god,  who  mounts  the  winged  winds, 
Fast  to  his  feet  the  golden  pinions  binds, 
That  high  through  fields  of  air  his  flight  sustain. 

Pope. 
Though  fear  should   lend   him  pinions  like  the 
wind, 
Yet  swifter  fate  will  seize  him  from  behind.  Swift 

4.  The  tooth  of  a  smaller  wheel  answer- 
ing to  that  of  a  larger. 

5.  Fetters  or  bonds  for  the  arms.    Ainsw. 

To  Pi'nion,  pin'yun.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.J 

1.  To  bind  the  wings. 

Whereas  they  have  sacrificed  to  themselves,  they 
become  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
whose  wings  they  thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to 
have  pinioned.  Bacon. 

2.  To  confine  by  binding  the  wings;  to 
maim  by  cutting  off  the  first  joint  of  the 
wing. 

3.  To  bind  the  arm  to  the  body. 

A  second  spear  sent  with  equal  force, 
His  right  arm  piere'd,  and  holding  on,  bereft 
His  use  of  both,  and  pinion'd  down  his  left.  Dryden. 

4.  To  confine  by  binding  the  elbows  to 
the  sides. 

Swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cry'd, 
And  seiz'd  and  pinion'd  brought  to  court  the  knight. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  shackle;  to  bind. 

Know,  that  I  will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  mas- 
ter's court;  rather  make  my  country's  high  pyra- 
mids my  gibbet,  and  hang  me  up  in  chains.    Shak. 

You  are  not  to  go  loose  any  longer,  you  must  be 
pinion'd.  Shaksp. 

0  loose  this  frame,  this  knot  of  man  untie! 
That  my  free  soul  may  use  her  wing, 

Which  now  is  pinion'd  with  mortality, 
As  an  entangled,  hamper'd  thing.  Herbert. 

In  vain  from  chains  and  fetters  free, 
The  great  man  boasts  of  liberty; 
He's  pinion'd  up  by  formal  rules  of  state.    Norris. 

6.  To  bind  to.     This  is  not  proper. 

So  by  each  bard  an  alderman  shall  sit, 
A  heavy  lord  shall  hang  at  ev'ry  wit; 
And  while  on  fame's  triumphant  car  they  ride, 
Some  slave  of  mine  be  pinion'd  to  their  side.  Pope. 

Pink,  pingk.*08  n.  s.  \_pi?ice,  French;  from 
fiin/c,  Dutch,  an  eye;  whence  the  Fr. 
word  oeillet;  caryophillum,  Latin. J 

1.  A  small  fragrant  flower  of  the   gilli- 

flower  kind. 

In  May  and  June  come  pinks  of  all  sorts;  espe- 
cially the  blush  pink.  Bacon. 

2.  An  eye;  commonly  a  small  eye:  as, 
pink-eyed. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd.  Shaksp. 

J.  Any  tihng  supremely  excellent.  I 
know  not  whether  from  the  flower  or 
the  eye,  or  a  corruption  of  fiinacle. 

1  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy.  Shaksp. 
Then  let  Crispino,  who  was  ne'er  rcfus'd 

The  justice  yet  o!  being  well  abus'd, 
With  patience  wait;  and  be  content  to  reign 
The  pink  of  puppies  in  some  future  strain.    Young. 
4.   A  colour  used  by  painters. 

Pink  is  very  susceptible  of  the  other  colours  by 
the  mixture;  if  you  mix  brown-red  with  it,  you  will 
make  it  a  very  earth  \  colour.  Dryden. 
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5.  [pinque,  Fr.J  A  kind  of  heavy  nar- 
row-sterned  ship. 

This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers: 

Give  fire,  she  is  my  prize.  Shaksp. 

6    A  fish;  the  minnow.  Ainsworth. 

To  Pink,  pingk.  -v.  a.  [from  pink,  Dutch, 

an  eye.]     To  work  in  eyelet   holes;  to 

pierce  in  small  holes. 

A  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  rail'd  upon  me, 
till  her  pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head      Shaktp. 

The  sea-hedgehog  is  enclos'd  in  a  round  shell, 
Handsomely  wrought  and  pink'd.  Careiv. 

Happy  the  climate,  where  the  beau 
Wears  the  same  suit  for  use  and  show; 
And  at  a  small  expense  your  wife, 
If  once  well  pink'd,  is  cloath'd  for  life.  Piior. 

To  Pink,  pingk.  -v.  n.  [pincken,  Dutch; 
from  the  noun.J  To  wink  with  the 
eyes. 

A  hungry  fox  lay  winking  and  pinking,  as  if  he 
had  sore  eyes.  L'Estrange. 

Pi'nmaker,    pin'mak-iar.    n.   s.   \jiin  and 

maker.]     He  who  makes  pins. 
Pi'nmoney,  pin'mun-e.  n.  s.  \_pin  and  mo- 
ney.]    Money  allowed  to  a  wife  for  her 
private  expenses  without  account. 

The  woman  must  find  out  something  else  to  mort- 
gage, when  her  pinmoney  is  gone.  Mdison. 
Pi'nnace,  pin'as.91  n.  s.  \jiinnasse,  Fr. 
fiinnacia,  Italian;  pinac(a,  Spanish.J  A 
boat  belonging  to  a  ship  of  war.  It 
seems  formerly  to  have  signified  rather 
a  small  sloop  or  bark  attending  a  lar- 
ger ship. 

Whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  downs, 
Here  shall  they  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand. 

Shaksp . 
For  fear  of  the  Turks  great  fleet,  he  came  by 
night  in  a  small  pinnace  to  Rhodes.  Knolles. 

He  cut  down  wood,  and  made  a  pinnace,  and  en- 
tered the  South-sea.  Heylin. 
I  sent  a  pinnace  or  post  of  advice,  to  make  a  dis- 
covery of  the  coast,  before  I  adventured  my  greater 
ship.                                                           Spelman. 

Thus  to  ballast  love, 
I  saw  I  had  love's  pinnace  overfraught.         Donne. 
I  discharged  a  bark  taken  by  one  of  my  pinnaces, 
coming  from  cape  Blanch.  Raleigh. 

A  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay.  Milton. 

Swift  as  a  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way, 
The  winged  pinnace  shot  along  the  sea.  Pope. 

Pi'nnacle,  pin'na-kl.406  n.  s.  [/winacle, 
Fr.  pinna,  Lat.J 

1.  A  turret  or  elevation  above  the  rest  of 
the  building. 

My  letting  some  men  go  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  was  a  temptation  to  them  to  cast  me  down 
headlong.  King  Charles. 

He  who  desires  only  heaven,  laughs  at  that  en- 
chantment which  engages  men  to  climb  a  tottering 
pinnacle,  where  the  standing  is  uneasy,  and  the  fall 
deadly.  Decay  of  Piety. 

He  took  up  ship-money  where  Noy  left  it,  and, 
being  a  judge,  carried  it  up  to  that  pinnacle,  from 
whence  he  almost  broke  his  neck.  Clarendon  ■ 

Some  metropolis 
With  glist'ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn 'd.  Milton. 

2.  \  high  spiring  point. 

The  slipp'ry  tops  of  human  state, 
The  gilded  pinnacles  of  fate.  Cowley. 

Pi'nnek,  pln'nur.08   n.  s.  [from  fiinna,  or 

pi  lion  A 
1.  The  lappet  of  a  head  which  flies  loose. 
Her  gooiily  countenance,  I've  seen, 
Set  off  with  kerchief  starch'd,  and  pinners  clean. 

Gay. 

An  antiquary  will  scorn  to  mention  a.  pinner  or  a 

night-rail,  but  will  talk  on  the  vitta.  Addison. 
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2.  A  pinmaker.  jiinsnvorth. 

Pi'nnock,  pin'nok.  n.  s.  [curruca.~\  The 
tomtit.  Ainsviorih. 

Pint,  pint.100  n.  s.  [fwX,  Saxon;  flinte, 
Fr.  pinta,  low  Lat  ]  Half  a  quart;  in 
medicine,  twelve  ounces;  a  liquid  mea- 
sure. 

Well,  you'll  not  believe  me  generous,  till  I  crack 
half  a  pint  with  you  at  my  own  charges.     Drydcn. 
Pi'nules,  pin'yulz.   n.  s.     In  astronomy, 
the  sights  of  an  astrolabe.  Diet. 

Pione'er,  pi-6-ncer'.  n.  s.  [pionier,  from    a 
fiion,  obsolete  French:  fiion,  according 
to  Scaliger,   comes  fiom  peo  tor  pedito, 
a  foot  soldier,   who  was   formerly   em- 
ployed in  digging  for  the  army.     A  pi- 
oneer  is  in  Dut.  spagt-nier,  from  spage, 
a  spade;   whence  Junius  imagines  that 
the   French  borrowed  pagrnhr,  which 
was   afterward    called  pioneer. J      One 
whose   business  is  to   level   the    road, 
throw  up  works,  or  sink  mines  in  mili- 
tary operations. 
Well  said,  old  mole,  can'st  work  i'  th'  ground  so 
fast? 
A  worthy  pioneer.  Shaksp. 

Three  try  new  experiments,  such  as  themselves 
think  good;  these  wt  call  pioneers  or  miners.  Bacon. 

His  pioneers 
Even  the  paths,  and  make  the  highways  plain. 

Fairfax. 
Of  labouring  pioneers 
A  multitude  with  spades  and  axes  arm'd, 
To  lay  bills  plain,  fell  woods,  or  Tallies  fill  Milton. 
The.  Romans,  after  the  dea'h  of  Tiberius,  sent 
thither  an  army  of  pioneers  to  demolish  the  build- 
ings, and  deface  the  beauties  of  the  island.  Jiddison. 

Pi'oning,  pi'6-ning.  n.  s.  Works  of  pio- 
neers. Spenser. 

Pi'ony,  pi'un-e.116  n.  s.  [paonia,  Lat.]  A 
large  flower.     See  Peony. 

PI'OUS,  pi'us.31*  adjt  [ptUSj  Lat.  picux, 
French.] 

1.  Careful  of  the  duties  owed  by  created 
beings  to  God;  godly;  religious;  such 
as  is  due  to  sacred  things. 

Piows  awe  that  feared  to  have  offended.  Millon. 
Learn 
True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 
And  pious  sorrow.  Milton. 

2.  Carelul  of  the  duties  of  near  relation. 

As  he  is  not  called  a  just  father,  that  educates 
his  children  well,  but  potts;  so  that  prince,  who  de- 
fends and  well  rules  his  people,  is  religious.  Taylor. 

Where  was  the  martial  brother's  pious  care? 
Condemn'd  perhaps  some  foreign  shore  to  tread. 

Pope. 

3.  Practised  under  the  appearance  of  re- 
ligion. 

I  shall  never  gratify  sprightfulness  with  any  sinis- 
ter thoughts  of  all  whom  pious  frauds  have  seduced. 

King  Charles. 
Pi'ously,  pi'As-le.  adv.  [from  fiious.^  In 
a  pious  manner;  religiously;  with  such 
regard  as  is  due  to  sacred  things. 

The  prime  act  and  evidence  of  the  christian  hope 
is,  to  set  industriou->ly  and  piously  to  the  perform- 
ance of  that  condition,  on  which  the  promise  is 
made.  Hammond 

See  lion-hearted  Richard,  with  his  force 
Drawn  from  ihe  North,  to  Jury's  hallowed  plains; 
Piously  valiant.  Philips. 

This  martial  present  piovsly  design'd, 
The  loyal  city  give  their  best  lovM  king.     Ihyden 

Let  freedom  never  perish  in  your  hands! 
But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children.    Jiddison. 


Pip,  pip.  n.  s.  [pippe,  Dutch;  pepic,  Fr. 
deduced  by  Skinner  from  jiituita;  but 
probably  coming  from  fiipio  or  pipilo, 
on  account  of  the  complaining  cry. j 
A  defluxion  with  which  towls  are  trou- 
bled; a  horny  pellicle  that  grows  on  the 
tip  of  their  tongues. 

Wh<m  murrain  reigns  in  hogs  or  sheep, 
And  chickens  languish  of  the  pip.  Hudibras. 

A  spiteful  vexatious  gipsy  died  of  the  pip. 

LSEstrange. 
.  A  spot  on  the  cards.  I  know  not  from 
what  original,   unless  from  pict,  paint- 
ing;   in    the    country,    the    pictured    or 
court  cards  are  called  picts. 

When  our  women  fill  their  imaginations  with 
pips  and  counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  a  new  born 
child,  that  was  marked  with  the  five  of  clubs 

Jiddison 

To  Pip,  pip.  v.  a.  [pipio,  Lat.]  To  chirp 
or  cry  as  a  bird. 

It  is  no  unfrequent  thing  to  hear  the  chick  pip 
and  cry  in  the  egg,  before  the  shell  be  broken. 

Boyle. 

Pipe,  pipe.  n.  s.  [fiib,  Welsh;  pipe,  Sax.] 


I.  Any  long  hollow  body;  a  tube. 

The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  powt  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive;  but  when  we've  stuff'd 
These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 

ihaksp 
The  part  of  the  pipe,  which  was  lowermost,  will 
become  higher;  so  that  water  ascends  by  descend- 
ing. Wilkins. 
It  has  many  springs  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  and  vast  quantities  of  wood  to  make  jiipes 
of.                                                                      Jiddhon. 
An  animal,  the  nearer  it  is  to  its  original,  the 
more  pipes  it  hath,  and  as  it  advanceth  in  age  still 
fewer.                                                         Jlrbuthnot. 
ci.  A  tube  of  clay  through  which  the.  fume 
of  tobacco  is  drawn  into  the  mouth. 

Try  the  taking  of  fumes  by  pipes,  as  in  tobacco 
and  other  things,  to  dry  and  comfort.  Bacon. 

His  ancient  pipe  in  sable  dy'd, 
Ami  half  unsmoak'd  lay  by  his  side.  Swift. 

My  husband's  a  sot, 
With  his  pipe  and  his  pot.  Sicift. 

3.  An  instrument  of  wind  musick. 

I  have  known,  when  there  was  no  musick  with 
him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife,  and  now  had  he  ra- 
ther hear  the  taber  and  the  pipe.  Shaksp 
The  solemn  pipe  and  dulcimer.                 Milton. 
Then  the  shrill  sound  of  a  small  rural  pipe, 
Was  entertainment  for  the  infant  stage. 

Roscommon. 

There  is  no  reason,   why  the  sound  of  a  pipe 

should  leave  traces  in  their  brains.  Locke. 

i.  The  organs  of  voice   and    respiration: 

as  the  wind-pipe. 

The  exercise  of  singing  openeth  the  breast  and 
pipes.  Peacham. 

.  The  key  or  s'>imd  of  the  voice. 

My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd, 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe, 
Small  as  an  eunuch.  Shaksp. 

>.   An  office  of  the  exchequer. 

That  office  of  her  majesty's  exchequer,  we,  by  a 

metaphor,  call  the,  pipe,  because  the  whole  receipt 

is  finally  conteyed  into  it  by  the  means  of  divers 

small  pipes  or  quills,  as  water  into  a  cistern.  Bacon. 

'.  [peep,  Dutch;  pipe,  French.]    A  liquid 

measure  containing  two  hogsheads. 

I  think  1  shall  drink  in  pipe  wine  with  FalstafT; 
I'll  make  him  dance.  Shaksp. 

Vo  Pipe,  pipe.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  play  on  the  pipe. 


Merry  Michael  tie  Cornish  poet  piped  thus  upon 
his  oaten  pipe  for  merry  England.  Camden. 

We  have  piped  unto   you,   and  you   have   not 
danced.  Matthew. 

In  singing,  as  in  piping,  you  excel.  Dryden. 

Gaming  goats,  and  fleecy  flocks, 
And  lowing  herds,  and  piping  swains, 
Come  dancing  to  me.  Swift. 

2.  To  have  a  shrill  sound. 
His  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.  Shaksp. 

Pi' per,  pi'pur.98   n.  s.  [from  pipe.]  One 
who  pliyson  the  pipe. 

Pipers  and  trumpeters  shall  be  heard  no  more  in 
thee.  Revelations. 

Pi'petree,  pipe'tree.  n.  s.   The  liiacn. 

Pi'ping,    pipe'ing.410    adj.     [from  pipe.~J 
This  word  is  only  used  in  low  language. 

1.  Weak;  feeble;   sickly:  from  the  weak 
voice  of  the  sick. 

I,  in  this  weak  piping-  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time, 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun.  Shaksp, 

2.  Hot;   boiling:  from   the   sound  of  any 
thing  that  boils. 

Pi'pkin,  pip'kin.  n.  s.  [diminutive  of  pipe, 
a  larti;e  vessel.]   A  small  earthen  boiler. 
A  pipkin  there  like  Homer's  tripod  walks.  Pope 
Some  officer  might  *ive  consent 
To  a  large  cover'd  pipkin  in  his  tent.  King, 

Pi'ppin,  pip'pin.   n.  s.  [puppynglie,  Dut. 
Skinner  ]      A  sharp  apple. 

Pippins  take  their  name  from  the  small  spots  or 
pips  that  usually  appear  on  the  sides  of  them:  some 
are  called  stone  pippins  from  their  obdurateness; 
some  Kentish  pippins,  because  they  agree  well  with 
that  soil;  others  French  pippins,  having  their  origi- 
nal from  France,  which  is  the  best  bearer  of  any  of 
these  pippins;  the  Holland  pippin  and  the  russet 
pippin,  from  its  russel  hue;  but  such  as  are  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  grey  and  white  p'ppitis  are 
of  equal  goodness:  they  are  generally  a  very  plea- 
sant fruit  and  of  good  juice,  but  slender  bearers. 

Mortimer. 

You  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour, 

we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin,  of  my  own  gratfing. 

Shaksptare. 
Entertain  yourself  with  a  pippin  roasted.  Harvey. 
The  ptppi/i-woman  I  look  upon  as  fabulous. 

Jiddison. 
His  foaming  tusks  let  some  large  pippin  grace, 
Or  'midst  those  thund'ring  spears  an  orange  place. 

King. 
This  pippin  shall  another  trial  make; 
See  from  the  core  two  kernels  Lrovvn  I  take.     Gay. 
Pi'quancy,    pik'kan-se.   n.    s.    [from   pi- 
quant ]     Sharpness;  tartness. 

Pi'quant,  pik'kant.416  adj.  [piquant,  Fr.} 

1 .  Pricking;  piercing;  stimulating  to  the 

taste. 

There  are  vast  mountains  of  a  transparent  rock 
extremely  solid,  and  as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as  salt. 

Jiddison. 

2.  Sharp;  tart;  pungent;  severe. 
Some  think  their  wits  asleep,  except  they  dart 

out  somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick:  that 
is  a  vein  that  would  be  bridled;  and  men  ought  to 
find  the  difference  between  saltness  and  bitterness. 

Bacon. 

Men  make  their  railleries  as  piquant  as  they  can 

to  wound  the  deeper.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Pi'quantly,  pik'kant-le.  adv.  [from  pi- 
quant.']    Sharply;  tartly. 

A  small  mistake  may  leave  upon  the  mind  the 
lasting  memory  of  having  been  piquantly,  though 
wittily  taunted.  Locke. 

PIQUE,  peek.41*  n.  s.  [piguex  French.] 
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1.  An  ill  will;  an  offence  taken;  petty  ma- 

levoi*  ice. 

Hi  Iii.;  .ever  any  the  least  pique,  difference  or 
jealousy  with  the  king  his  father.  Bacon. 

Mi  ii  take  up  pique*  anil  displeasures  at  others, 
and  then  every  opinion  of  the  disliked  person  must 
partake  of  bis  fate.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Out  of  a  personal  pique  to  tho9C  in  service,  he 
stands  as  a  looker-on,  when  the  government  is  at- 
tacked dddison. 

2.  A  strong  pission. 

Though  he  have  the  pique,  and  long, 
'Tis  still  for  something  in  the  wrong; 
As  women  long,  when  thry're  with  child, 
For  things  extravagant  and  wild.  Hudibras. 

3.  Point;  nicety;  punctilio. 

Add  long  prescription  of  establish'd  laws, 
And  /lique  vf  honour  to  maintain  a  cause, 
And  shame  of  change.  Dryden. 

To  Piquk,  peek   v.  a.  [piyuer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  touch  with  envy  or  virulent  y;  to 
put  into  fret;  to  kindle  to  emulation. 

Piqii'd  by  Protogenes's  fame, 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  Apelles  came, 
To  sec  a  rival  and  a  friend, 
Prepar'd  to  censure  or  commend.  Prior. 

2.  To  offend;  to  irritate. 

Why  pique  all  mortals,  that  affect  a  name? 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  slave  to  fame!  Pope. 

The  lady  was  piqued  by  her  indifference,  and  be- 
gan to  mention  going  away.  Female  Quixote. 

3.  [With  the  reciprocal  pronoun. ]  To 
value;  to  fix  reputation  as  on  a  point, 
[sf  pn/u  r,  French.] 

Children,  having  made  it  easy  to  part  with  what 
they  have,  may  pique  themselves  in  being  kind. 

Locke. 

Men  apply  themselves  to  two  or  three  foreign, 
■dead,  and  which  are  called  the  learned,  languages; 
and  pique  themselves  upon  their  skill  in  them.  Locke. 

To  Piquee'r.  pik-keer'.  v.  a.     See   Pio- 

KEER. 

Picquee'rer,  pik-keer'ur.  n.  s.  A  rob- 
ber; a  plunderer.      Rather  pickrerer.^ 

When  the  guardian  professed  to  engage  in  fac- 
tion, the  word  was  given,  that  the  guardian  would 
soon  be  seconded  by  some  other  picqueerers  from 
the  same  camp.  Swift. 

Pique't,  pe-ket'.<16  n.  s.  [picquet,  Fr.] 
A  game  at  cards. 

She  commonly  went  up  at  ten, 
Unless  piquet  was  iu  the  way.  Prior. 

Instead  of  entertaining  themselves  at  ombre  or 
piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the  bar. 

Spectator. 
Pi'racy,  pi'ra-se.   n   s.  [ireipxreiccj  pirati- 
ca,    Latin;   piraterie,  French;    from  pi- 
rate.]    The  act  or  practice  of  robbing 
on  the  sea. 

Our  gallants,  in  their  fresh  gale  of  fortune,  be- 
gan to  skum  the  seas  with  their  piracies.        Cariw. 

Now  shall  the  ocean,  as  thy  Thames,  be  free, 
From  both  those  fates  and  storms  of  piracy.  Waller. 

Fame  swifter  than  your  winged  na>y  flies, 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful  news, 
To  all  that  piracy  and  rapine  use.  Waller. 

His  pretence  for  making  war  upon  his  neighbours 
was  their  piracies;  though  he  practised  the  same 
trade.  Arbuthnot. 

Pl'R  ATE,  pi'rat.91  n.  s.  \jrtt%*Tn<i;  pirata, 

Latin;  pirate,  French.] 
1.   A  sea  robber. 

Pirates  all  nations  are  to  prosecute,  not  so  much 
in  the  right  of  their  own  fears,  as  upon  the  band  of 
human  society.  Bacon. 

Relate,  if  business  or  the  thirst  of  °;ain 
Engage  your  journey  o'er  the  pathless  main, 
Where  savage  pirates  seek  through  seas  unknown 
The  lives  of  others,  vent'rous  of  their  own.     Pope. 


2.  Any  robber;  particularly  a  bookseller 

who  seizes  the  copies  of  other  men. 
To  Pi'rate,  pi'rat.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  rob  hy  sea. 

When  they  were  a  little  got  out  of  their  former 
condition,  they  robbed  at  land  and  pu  ated  by  sea. 

JJrbuthnol. 

To    Pi'rate,   pi'rat.   v.  a.  \jiirater,    Fr  ] 
To  take  by  robbery. 
They  advertised,  they  would  pirate  his  edition. 

Pope. 

Pira'tical,    pi-rat  te-kal.132  adj.    [pirati 
cms,  Latin;  from  /iirate.~] 
Predatory;   robbing;  consisting  in  rob- 
bery. 

Having  gotten  together  ships  and  barks,  fell  to  a 
kind  of  piratical  trade,  robbing,  spoiling,  and  tak- 
ing prisoners  the  ships  of  all  nations.  Bacon. 
2.  Practising  robbery. 

The  crroursof  the  press  were  multiplied  by  pira- 
tical printers;  to  not  one  of  whom  I  ever  gave  any 
other  encouragement,  than  that  of  not  prosecuting 
them.  Pope. 

Pi'scary,  pis'ka-re.  n.  s.  A  privilege  of 
fishing.  Vict. 

Pisca'tion,    pis-ka'shun.   n.   s.  [fiiscuiio, 
Latin.]     The  act  or  practice  of  fishing. 
There  are  four  books  of  cynegeticks,  or  venation; 
five  of  healieuticks,  or  piscation,  commented  by  Rit- 
terhusius.  B,  own. 

Pi'scatory,  pis'ka-tfir-e.512  adj.  \_piscato- 
rius,  Latin.  |      Relating  to  fishes. 

On  this  monument  is  represented  in  bas-relief, 
Neptune  among  the  satyrs,  to  shew  that  this  poet 
was  the  inventor  of  piscatory  eclogues.        Addison. 

Pisci'vorous,  pis-siv'vo-rfis/"8  adj.  [  pis- 
els  and  voro.~\  Fish-eating;  living  on 
fish. 

In  birds  that  are  not  carnivorous,  the  meal  is 
swallowed  into  the  crop  or  into  a  kind  of  ante-sto- 
mach, observed  iu  piscivorous  birds,  where  it  is 
moistened  and  mollified  by  some  proper  juice.  Ray. 

Pish,  pish,  interj.  A  contemptuous  ex- 
clamation. This  is  sometimes  spoken 
and  written  pshaw.  I  know  not  their 
etymology,  and  imagine  them  formed 
by  chance. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothach  patiently; 
However  they  have  writ  the  stile  of  gods, 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  or  sufferance.    Shaksp. 
She  frowned  and  cried  pish,  when  1  said  a  thing 
that  I  stole.  Spectator. 

To  PISH,  pish.  v.  n.  [from  the  interjec- 
tion.]    To  express  contempt. 

He  turn'd  over  your  Homer,  shook  his  head,  and 
pished  at  every  line  of  it.  Pope. 

Pi's  mire,  piz'mire.43*  n.  s.  [mypia,  Sax. 
pismiere,  Dutch.]   An  ant;  an  emmet. 

His  cloaths,  as  atoms  might  prevail, 

Might  fit  a  pismire  or  a  whale.  Prior. 

Prejudicial  to  lruit  are  pismires,  caterpillars,  and 

mice.  Mortimer. 

To   PISS,   pis.   v.  n.  \pisser,  Fr.   pissen, 

Dutch.]  To  make  water. 

1  charge  the  pissing  conduit  run  nothing  but  cla- 
ret. Shakspeare 
One  ass  pisses,  the  rest  piss  for  company.  VEslr. 
Once  possess'd  of  what  with  care  you  save, 
The  wanton  boys  would  piss  upon  your  grave. 

Dryden. 
Piss,  pis.    n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     Urine; 
animal  water. 

My  spleen  is  at  (he  little  rogues,  it  would  vex  one 
more  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  piss-pot  then 
a  thunder-bolt.  Pope. 


Pi'ssabed,  pis'ii-bcd.  n.  s.  A  yellow  Bow- 
er growing  in  the  grass. 
Pi'ssburnt,   pis'burnt.  adj.  Stained  with 

urine. 
Pista'chio,  pis-ta'sho.  n.s.  [fiiatache,  Fr. 
pistacchi,  Italian;  /iistac/iia,  Latin.] 

The  pistachio  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  pointed  at 

both  ends,  about  half  an  inch  in  length;  the  kernel  is 

of  a  green  colour,  and  a  soft  and  unctuous  substance, 

much  like  the  pulp  of  an  almond,  of  a  pleasant 

taste:  pistachios  were  known   to  the  ancients,  and 

the  Arabians  call  them  pesluch  and  fcslach,  and  we 

sometimes  Jislich  nuts.  Htll 

Pistachios,  so  they  be  good,  and  not  musty,  joined 

with  almonds,  are  an  excellent  uourisher.      L'acon. 

PISTH,  peste.  n.  s.  [Fr.]      The  track  or 

tread    a    horseman    makes    upon    the 

ground  he  gi  es  over. 

Pistilla'tion,  pis-til-la'shun.  n.  s.  \_fris- 

tillum,  Lat.]     The  act  of  pounding  in  a 

mortar. 

The  best  diamonds  we  have  are  comminuble,  and 

so  far  from  breaking  hammers,   that  they  submit 

unto  pislillution,  and  resist  not  an  ordinary  pestle. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Pi'stol,  pis'tul.166  n.  s.   [pistole,  pistolet, 

Fr.]  A  small  hand-gun. 

Three  watrh  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none 
should  issue  out.  Shakspcare. 

Tut-  whole  body  of  the  horse  passed  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  cottage.  Clarendon. 
Quicksilver  discharged  from  a  pistol  will  hardly 
pierce  through  a  parchment.  Brown. 
A  woman  had  a  tubercle  in  the  great  canthus  of 
the  eye,  of  the  bigness  of  a  pistol-bullet.   Wiseman. 

How  Verres  is  less  qualiiy'd  to  steal, 
With  sword  and  pistol,  than  with  wax  and  seal. 

Young. 
To   Pi'stol,  pis'tul.   -v.  a.    \jiistoler,  Fr.] 
To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 

Pi»to'le,  pls-tole'.  n.  s.  [pistole,  Fr.]]  A 
coin  of  many  countries  and  many  de- 
grees of  value. 

I  shall  disburden  him  of  many  hundred  pistoles, 
to  make  him  lighter  for  the  journey.  Dryden. 

Pi'stolet,  pis-to-let',  v.  s.  [diminutive  of 
pistol. ]    A  little  pistol. 

Those  unlickt  bear-whelps,  unfil'd  pistohts 
That,  more  than  cannon-shot,  avails  or  lets.  Donne. 

Pi'ston,  pis'tftn.156  n,  s.  [piston,  Fr.]  The 
moveable  part  in  several  machines,  as 
in  pumps  and  syringes,  whereby  the 
suction  or  attraction  is  caused;  an  em- 
bolus. 

PIT,  pit.  n   s.  [pit,  Sax.] 

1.  A  hole  in  the  ground. 

Tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit, 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body. 

Situfopcare. 

Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit; 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us  Shakspeare. 

Pits  upon  the  sea-shore  turn  into  fresh  water,  by- 
percolation  of  the  salt  through  the  sand;  bnt  in 
some  places  in  Africa,  the  water  iu  such  pits  will 
become  brackish  again.  Bacon. 

2.  Abyss;  profundity- 

Get  you  gone, 
And  from  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  mt  i'  th'  morning.  Shakspeare. 

Into  what  pit  thou  seest 
From  what  height  fallen.  Milton. 

3.  The  grave. 

O  Lord,  think  no  scorn  of  me,  lest  I  become  like 
them  that  go  down  into  the  pit.  Psakns. 

i.   Tin  an  a  on  which  cocks  fight;  whence 
the  phrase,  to  fly  the  pit. 
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Make  him  glad,  at  least,  to  quit 
His  victory,  and  fly  the  pit.  Hudibras. 

They  managed  the  dispute  as  fiercely  as  two 
game-cocks  in  the  pit.  Locke. 

5.  The  middle  part  of  the  theatre. 

Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling  charm  the  pit, 
And  in  their  folly  shew  the  writer's  wit.      Dryden. 

Now  luck  for  us,  and  a  kind  hearty  pit; 
For  he  who  pleases,  never  fails  of  wit.        Dryden. 

6.  [/lis,  /iris,  old  Fr.  from  pectus,  Latin.] 
Any  hollow  of  the  body;  as,  the  pit  of 
the  stomach;  the  arm  pit. 

7.  A  dint  made  by  the  finger. 

8.  A  mark  made  by  a  disease. 
To  Pit,  pit.  v.  a. 

1.  To  press  into  hollows. 

An  anasarca,  a  species  of  dropsy,  is  characterised 
by  the  shining  and  softness  of  the  skin,  which  gives 
way  to  the  least  impression,  and  remains  pitted  for 
some  time.  Sharp. 

2.  To  mark  with  small  hollows,  as  by  the 
smallpox. 

Pi'tapat,  pit'a-pat.  n.  s.  [probably  from 
pas  a  pas,  or  patte  patte,  Fr.] 

1.  Flutter;  palpitation. 

A  lion  meets  him,  and  the  fox's  heart  went  pita- 
pat. V Estrange. 

2.  A  light  quick  step. 

Now  I  hear  the  pitapat  of  a  pretty  foot  through 
the  dark  alley:  no,  'tis  the  son  of  a  mare  that's 
brooken  loose,  and  munching  upon  the  melons. 

Dryden. 

PITCH,  pitsh.  n.  s.  [pic,  Sax.  pix,  Lat.] 

1.  The  resm  of  the  pine  extracted  by  fire 
and  inspissated. 

They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled.     Proverbs. 
A  rainy  vapour 
Comes  on  as  blacke  as  pitch.  Chapman. 

Of  air  and  water  mixed  together,  and  consumed 
with  fire,  is  made  a  black  colour;  as  in  charcoal, 
oi\, pitch,  and  links.  Peacham. 

A  vessel  smear'd  round  with  pitch.  Milton. 

2.  [from  picts,  Fr.  Skinner.]  Any  degree 
of  elevation  or  height. 

Lovely  concord  and  most  sacred  peace 
Doth  nourish  virtue,  and  fast  friendship  breeds, 

Weak  she  makes  strong,    and  strong  things  does 
increase, 
Till  it  the  pitch  of  highest  praise  exceeds.  Spenser. 

How  high  a.  pitch  his  resolution  soars.       Shaksj). 

Arm  thy  heart,  and  fill  thy   thoughts 
To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress, 
And  mount  her  pitch.  Shakspeare. 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch, 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  judgment.      Shaksp. 

That  greate  worke,  unless  the  seede  of  Jove, 
The  deathlesse  muses,  undertake,  maintains  a  pitch 

above 
All  mortall  powers.  Chapman. 

Down  they  fell, 
Driv'n  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  heav'n,  down 
Into  this  deep.  Milton. 

Others  expectation  was  raised  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  probably  it  would.  Hammond. 

Cannons  shoot  the  higher  pilches, 
The  lower  we  let  down  tbeir  breeches.      Hudibras. 

Alcibiades  was  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  age, 
notwithstanding  he  lived  at  a  time  when  learning 
was  at  the  highest  pitch.  Jlddison. 

3.  Highest  rise.  Not  used. 

A  beauty  waining,  and  distressed  widow, 
Seduc'd  the  pilch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy.        Shaksp. 

4.  State  with  respect  to  lowness  or  height. 

From  this  high  pitch  let  us  descend 
A  lower  flight;  and  speak  of  things  at  hand.  Milton. 

By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wond'rous  glory, 
Strongest  of  mortal  men, 
To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thou  art  fall'n. 

Milton. 


.  Size;  stature. 

That  infernal  monster  having  cast 
His  weary  foe  into  the  living  well, 

'Gan  high  advance  his  broad  discolour'd  breast 
Above  his  wonted  pitch.  Spenser. 

Were  the  whole  frame  here, 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch, 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it.    Shaksjy. 

It  turn'd  itself  to  Ralpho's  shape; 
So  like  in  person,  garb,  and  pitch, 
'Twas  hard  t'  interpret  which  was  which.  Hudibras. 
6.   Degree;  rate. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils,  with  infinite 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory.  Milton. 

Our  resident  Tom 

From  Venice  is  come, 
And  hath  left  the  statesman  behind  him, 

Talks  at  the  same  pitch 

Is  as  wise,  is  as  rich, 
And  just  where  you  left  him,  you  find  him. 

Denham. 

Princes  that  fear'd  him,  grieve;  concerned  to  see 
No  pitch  of  glory  from  the  grave  is  free.        Waller. 

Evangelical  innocence,  such  as  the  gospel  accepts, 
though  mingled  with  several  infirmities  and  defects, 
yet  amounts  to  such  a  pitch  of  righteousness,  as  we 
call  sincerity.  South. 

When  the  sun's  heat  is  thus  far  advanced,  'tis  but 
just  come  up  to  the  pilch  of  another  set  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  but  great  enough  to  excite  the  terrestrial 
particles,  which  are  more  ponderous.       Woodioard, 
To  PITCH,   pitsh.  v.  a.  preterit  pitched; 
participle  piic/ie d,  anciently  /light.   See 
Pight.  [appicciare,  Italian.] 

1.  To  fix;  to  plant. 

On  Dardan  plains  the  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions.  Shakspeare. 

Sharp  stakes,  pluckt  out  of  hedges, 
They  pitched  in  the  ground.  Shakspeare. 

He  counselled  him  how  to  hunt  his  game, 
What  dart  to  cast,  what  net,  what  toile  to  pitch. 

Fairfax . 
Mahometes  pitched  his  tents  in  a  little  meadow. 

Knollts. 
When  the  victor 
Had  conquer'd  Thebes,  he  pitched  upon  the  plain 
His  mighty  camp.  Dryden. 

To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way, 
There  pitched  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

Dryden  ■ 
The  trenches  first  they  pass'd,  then  took  their  way, 
Where  their  proud  foes  in  pitched  pavilions  lay. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  order  regularly. 

In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  prayer,  there 
was  no  need  to  mention  the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the 
unfitness  of  an  ignorant  minister;  more  than  that  he, 
which  describeth  the  manner  how  to  pitch  a  field, 
should  speak  of  moderation  and  sobriety  in  diet. 

Hooker. 

One  pitched  battle  would  determine  the  fate  of 
the  Spanish  continent.  Jlddison. 

3.  To  throw  headlong;  to  cast  forward. 

They'll  not  pitch  me  i'  th'  mire, 
Unless  he  bid  'em.  Shakspeare. 

Tbey  would  wrestle,  and  pitch  the  bar  for  a  whole 
afternoon.  Spectator. 

4.  To  smear  with  pitch,  [pico,  Lat.  from 
the  noun.] 

The  Trojans  mount  their  ships,  born  on  the  waves, 
And  the  pitched  vessels  glide  with  easy  force    Dryd. 

Some  pitch  the  ends  of  the  timber  in  the  walls, 
to  preserve  them  from  the  mortar.  Moxon. 

I  pitched  over  the  convex  very  thinly,  by  dropping 
melted  pitch  upon  it,  and  warming  it  to  keep  the 
pitch  soft,  whilst  I  ground  it  with  the  concave  cop- 
per wetted  to  make  it  spread  evenly  all  over  the 
convex.  Newton 

5.  To  darken. 

The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pitched  the  lily  tincture  of  her  face.      Shaksp. 


Soon  he  found 
The  welkin  pitched  with  sullen  cloud.         Mdison. 
6.  To  pave.  Ainsnvorth. 

To  Pitch,  pitsh.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  light;  to  drop. 

When  the  swarm  is  settled,  take  a  branch  of  the 
tree  whereon  they  pitch,  and  wipe  the  hive  clean. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  fall  headlong. 
The  courser  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight; 

Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 

He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.  Dryd. 

3.  To  fix  choice:  with  ufion. 

We  think  'tis  no  great  matter  which, 
They're  all  alike,  yet  we  shall  pitch 
On  one  that  fits  our  purpose.  Hudibras. 

A  free  agent  will  pitch  upon  such  a  part  in  his 
choice,  with  knowledge  certain.  More. 

I  have  pitched  upon  this  consideration  that  parents 
owe  their  children,  not  only  material  subsistence, 
but  much  more  spiritual  contribution  to  their  mind. 

Digby. 

The  covetous  man  was  a  good  while  at  a  stand; 
but  he  came  however  by  degrees  to  pitch  upon  one 
thing  after  another.  V Estrange. 

Pitch  upon  the  best  course  of  life,  and  custom 
will  render  it  the  most  easy  Tillotson. 

I  translated  Chaucer,  and  amongst  the  rest  pitch- 
td  upon  the  wife  of  Bath's  tale.  Dryden. 

4.  To  fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation. 

They  pitched  by  Emmaus  in  the  plain.     1  Macca. 

Pi'tcher,  pitsh'ur.98  n.  s.  [pic her,  Fr.] 

1.  An  earthen  vessel;  a  water  pot. 

With  suddain  fear  ber  pitcher  down  she  threw, 
And  fled  away.  Spenser. 

Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants; 
Besides  old  Greinio  is  hearkening.         Shakspeare. 

We  read  of  kings,  and  gods,  that  kindly  took 
A  pitcher  fill'd  with  water  from  the  brook.    Carew. 

Pyreicus  was-  only  famous  for  counterfeiting  all 
base  things;  as  earthen  pitchers  and  scullery. 

Peacham. 

Hylas  may  drop  his  pitcher,  none  will  cry, 
Not  if  he  drown  himself.  Dryden. 

2.  An  instrument  to  pierce  the  ground  in 
which  any  thing  is  to  be  fixed. 

To  the  hills  poles  must  be  set  deep  in  the  ground, 
with  a  square  iron  pitcher  or  crow.  Mortimer. 

Pi'tchfork,   pltsh'fork.  n.  s.   [pitch  and 
fork.]  A  fork  with  which  corn  is  pitch- 
ed or  thrown  upon  the  wagon. 

An  old  lord  in  Leicestershire  amused  himself  with 
mending  pitchforks  and  spades  for  his  tenants  gratis. 

Swift. 
Pi'tchiness,  pitsh'e-nes.  n.  s.  [from  flit- 
chy.]  Blackness;  darkness. 

Pi'tchv,  pitsh'e.  adj.  [from  pitch.'] 

1.  Smeared  with  pitch. 

The  planks,  their  pitchy  coverings  wash'd  away, 
Now  yield;  and  now  a  yawning  breach  display. 

Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  pitch. 
Native  petroleum,    found    floating   upon    some 

springs,  is  no  other  than  this  very  pitchy  substance 
drawn  forth  of  the  strata  by  the  water.    Woodward. 

3.  Black;  dark;  dismal. 
Night  is  fled, 

Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth.  Shaksp. 
I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Pitchy  and  dark  the  night  sometimes  appears, 
Friend  to  our  woe,  and  parent  of  our  fears; 
Our  joy  and  wonder  sometimes  she  excites, 
With  stars  unnumber'd.  Prior. 

Pi'tcoal,   pit'kole.  n.  s.   [pit   and   coal.'] 
Fossil  coal. 

The  best  fuel  is  peat,  the  next  charcoal  made  of 
pitcoal  or  cinders.  Mortimer. 

Pi'teous,  pitsh'e-us.263  adj.  [from  pity.] 
I.  Sorrowful;  mournful;  exciting  pity. 
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When  they  heard  that  piteous  strained  voice, 
In  haste  forsook  their  rural  merriment.        Spenser. 

The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.     Shaks])eare. 

Which  when  Deucalion  with  a  piteous  look 
Beheld,  he  wept.  Dryden. 

2.  Compassionate;  tender. 

If  the  series  of  thy  joys 
Permit  one  thought  less  cheerful  to  arise, 
Piteous  transfer  it  to  the  mournful  swain.       Prim-. 

She  gave  him,  piteous  of  his  case, 
A  shaggy  tap'stry.  Pope. 

3.  Wretched;  paltry;  pitiful. 

Piteous  amends!  unless 
Be  meant  our  grand  foe.  Milton. 

Pi'teously,  pitsh'e-us-le.  adv.  [from  pi- 
teous.] In  a  piteous  manner. 

I  must  talk  of  murthers,  rapes,  and  massacres, 
Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  perform 'd.      Shaksp. 

Pi'teousness,  pitsh'e-us-n£s.   n.  s.   [from 

piteous.]  Sorrowfulness;  tenderness. 
Pi'tfall,  pit'fall.*06  n.  s.  [pit  and  fall.']  A 
pit  dug  and  covered,  into  which  a  pas- 
senger falls  unexpectedly. 

Poor  bird!  thoud'st  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime, 
The  pitfall  nor  the  gin.  Shakspeare- 

Thieves  dig  concealed  pitfalls  in  his  way.  Sandys. 
These  hidden  pitfalls  were  set  thick  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  fell 
into  them.  Mdison- 

PITH,  pi?A.467  n.  s.  [pitte,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  marrow  of  the  plant;  the  soft  part 
in  the  midst  of  the  wood. 

If  a  cion,  fit  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  hath  the  pith 
finely  taken  forth,  and  not  altogether,  but  some  of  it 
left,  it  will  bear  a  fruit  with  little  or  no  core.  Bacon. 

Her  solid  bones  convert  to  solid  wood, 
To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  sap  her  blood.  Dryden. 

2.  Marrow. 

As  doth  the  pith,  which  left  our  bodies  slack, 
Strings  fast  the  little  bones  of  neck  and  back; 
So  by  the  soul  doth  death  string  heav'n  and  earth. 

Donne. 

The  vertebres  are  all  perforated  in  the  middle, 
with  a  large  hole  for  the  spinal  marrow  or  pith  to 
pass  along.  Ray. 

3.  Strength;  force.  Pith  in  Scotland  is 
still  retained  as  denoting  strength,  either 
corporeal  or  intellectual:  as,  that  defies 
all  your  pith. 

Leave  your  England, 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies  and  old  women, 
Or  pass'd,  or  not  arriv'd  to  pith  and  puissance. 

Shakspeare. 
Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years  pith 

Shakspeare . 

4.  Energy;  cogency;  fulness  of  sentiment; 
closeness  and  vigour  of  thought  and 
style. 

5.  Weight;  moment;  principal  part. 

That's  my  pith  of  business 
'Twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother.  Shakspeare. 

Enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.  Shakspeare. 

6.  The  quintessence;  the  chief  part. 

The  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  lets  it  feed 
Ev'n  on  the  pith  of  life.  Shakspeare. 

Pi'thily,  pW/'e-le.  adv.  [from  pithy] 
With  strength;  with  cogency;  with 
force. 

Pi'thiness,  pk/i'e-nes.  n.  s.  [from  pithy.] 
Energy;  strength. 

No  less  descrveth  his  wittiness  in  devising,  his 
pithiness  in  uttering,  his  complaint  of  love,  so  love- 
ly- Spenser. 

Pi'thless,  p'uh'lH.  adj.  [horn  pith.] 


1 .  Wanting  pith;  wanting  strength. 

Weak  shoulders  over-born  with  burthening  grief, 
And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  wither'd  vine 
That  drops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Wanting  energy;  wanting  force. 

Pi'thy,  piM'e.  adj.  [from  pith.] 

1.  Consisting   of   pith;    abounding    with 
pith. 

The  pithy  fibres  brace  and  stitch  together  the  lig- 
neous in  a  plant.  Grew. 

The  Herefordian  plant  that  likes 
T'  approach  the  quince,  and  th'  elder's  pithy  stem. 

Philips. 

2.  Strong;  forcible;  energetick. 

Yet  she  with  pithy  words,  and  counsel  sad, 
Still  strove  their  sudden  rages  to  revoke; 
That  at  the  last  suppressing  fury  mad, 
They  'gan  abstain.  Spenser. 

I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual, 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any.  Shakspeare. 

Many  rare  pithy  saws  concerning 
The  worth  of  astrologic  learning.  Hudibras. 

This  pithy  speech  prevail'd  and  all  agreed. 

Dryden. 

In  all  these,  goodman  Fact  was  very  short,  but 
pithy;  for  he  was  a  plain  home-spun  man.  Mdison. 

Pi'tiable,  pit'te-a-bl.  adj.  [pitoyable,  Fr. 
from/i^y.]  Deserving  pity. 

The  pitiable  persons  relieved,  are  constantly  un- 
der your  eye.  Jitterbury. 

Pi'tiableness,  pit'te-a-bl-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
pitiable.]  State  of  deserving  pity. 

For  the  pitiablencss  of  his  ignorance  and  unwilled 
mistake,  so  long  as  they  lasted,  his  neglect  thereof 
may  be  excused  and  connived  at.  Ketllewell. 

Pi'tiful,  pit'te-ful.  adj.  [pity  andfull.] 

1.  Melancholy;  moving  compassion. 

Some,  who  have  not  deserved  judgment  of  death, 
have  been  for  their  good's  sake  caught  up  and  car- 
ried straight  to  the  bough;  a  thing  indeed  \ery  piti- 
ful and  horrible.  Spenser. 

A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch, 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king.  Shakspeare. 

Strangely  visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ule'rous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures.  Shakspeare. 

Will  he  his  pitiful  complaints  renew? 
For  freedom  with  afflicted  language  sue?      Sandys. 

The  conveniency  of  this  will  appear,  if  we  consi- 
der what  a  pitiful  condition  we  had  been  in.     Ray. 

2.  Tender;  compassionate. 

Would  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitifulYike  mine.  Shakspeare. 

Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Paltry;  contemptible;  despicable. 

That's  villanous,  and  shews  a  most  pitiful  ambi- 
tion in  the  fool  that  uses  it.  Shakspeare. 

One,  in  a  wild  pamphlet,  besides  other  pitiful 
malignities,  would  scarce  allow  him  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. Wotton. 

This  is  the  doom  of  fallen  man,  to  exhaust  his 
time  and  impair  his  health,  and  perhaps  to  spin  out 
his  days  and  himself  into  one  pitiful  controverted 
conclusion.  South. 

Sin  can  please  no  longer,  than  for  that  pitiful 
space  of  time  while  it  is  committing;  and  surely  the 
present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  act  is  a  poor  countervail 
for  the  bitterness  which  begins  where  the  action 
ends,  and  lasts  for  ever.  South. 

If  these  pitiful  shanks  were  answerable  to  this 
branching  Lead,  I  should  defy  all  my  enemies. 

VEstrangc. 

What  entertainment  can  be  raised  from  so  pitiful 
a  machine,  where  we  see  the  success  of  the  battle 
from  the  beginning?  Dryden. 

Pi'ti  fully,  pi  t'te-ful-e.  adv .  [from  p  itiful.A 
1.  With  pity;  with  compassion. 


Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts. 

Common  Prayti 

2.  Mournfully;  in  a  manner  that  moves 
compassion. 

He  beat  him  most  pitifully;  nay, 
He  beat  him  most  unpitifully.  Shakspeare. 

Some  of  the  philosophers  doubt  whether  there 
were  any  such  thing  as  sense  of  pain;  and  yet,  when 
any  great  evil  has  been  upon  them,  they  would  sigh 
and  groan  as  pitifully  as  other  men.  Tillolson. 

3.  Contemptibly;  despicably. 

Those  men,  who  give  themselves  airs  of  bravery, 
on  reflecting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others,  may 
behave  the  most  pitifully  in  their  own.         Clarissa. 

Pi'tifulness,  ph'te-ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
pitiful.] 

1.  Tenderness;  mercy;  compassion. 

Basilius  giving  the  infinite  terms  of  praises  to 
Zelmane's  valour  in  conquering,  and  the  pitifulness 
in  pardoning,  commanded  no  more  words  to  be  made 
of  it.  Sidney. 

2.  Despicableness;  contemptibleness. 
Pi'tilesly,  pit'te-l£s-le.  adv.  [from  piti- 
less.] Without  mercy. 

Pi'tilesness,  pit'te-les-nes.  n.  s.  Unmer- 

cifulness. 

Pi'ti  less,  pit'te-l£s.  adj.  [from  pity  ] 
Wanting  pity;  wanting  compassion; 
merciless. 

Fair  be  ye  sure,  but  proud  and  pitiless, 
As  is  a  storm,  that  all  things  doth  prostrate, 

Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortless, 
Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate.  Spenser. 

Hadst  thou  in  person  ne'er  offended  me, 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  now  pitiless.  Shaksp. 

My  chance,  I  see, 
Hath  made  ev'n  pity  pitiless  in  thee.  Fairfax- 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss, 
Nor  fear  your  kisses  can  restore  my  breath ; 
Even  you  are  not  more  pitiless  than  death.  Dryden. 

Pi'tman,  pit'man.  n.  s.  [pit  and  man.] 
He  that  in  sawing  timber  works  below 
in  the  pit. 

With  the  pitsaw  they  enter  the  one  end  of  the 
stuff,  the  topman  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under 
him:  the  topman  observing  to  guide  the  saw  exact- 
ly, and  the  pitman  drawing  it  with  all  his  strength 
perpendicularly  down.  Moxon. 

Pi'tsaw,  pit'saw.  n.  s.  [pit  and  saw.]  The 
large  saw  used  by  two  men,  of  whom 
one  is  in  the  pit. 

The  pitsaw  is  not  only  used  by  those  workmen 
that  saw  timber  and  boards,  but  also  for  small  mat- 
ters used  by  joiners.  Moxon. 

Pi'ttance,  pit'tanse.  n.  s.  [jiitance^  Fr. 
pietantia,  Italian.] 

1 .  An  allowance  of  meat  in  a  monastery. 

2.  A  small  portion. 

Then  at  my  lodging, 
The  worst  is  this,  that  at  so  slender  warning 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Shaksp. 
The  ass  saved  a  miserable  pittance  for  himself. 

VEstrange. 

I  have  a  small  pittance  left  with  which  I  might 

retire.  Arbuthnot. 

Many  of  them  lose  the  greatest  part  of  the  small 

pittance  of  learning  they  received  at  the  university. 

Swift. 

Half  his  earn'd  pittance  to  poor  neighbours  went: 

They  had  his  alms,  and  he  had  his  content.  Harte. 

Pi'tuite,  pit'tshu-ite.183  n.  s.  [pituite,?r. 

pituita,  Lat.]     Phlegm. 

Serous  defluxions  and  redundant  piluite  were  the 

product  of  the  winter,  which  made  women  subject 

to  abortions.  Jlrbuthnot- 

Pitu'itous,  pe-tu'e-tus.132  adj.  [pituito- 
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aus,  Lat.  pituiteux,  French.]     Consist-  IPix,  piks 
ing  of  phlegm. 

it  is  thus  with  women  only  that  abound  with 
pituitous  and  watery  humours.  Brown. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apopiexy  are  weakness, 
waieriness  and  turgidity  of  the  eyes,  pituitous  vo- 
miting and  laborious  breathing.  Jlrhuthnot. 
1  lie  lungs  are  formed,  not  only  to  admit,  by 
turns,  the  vital  air  by  inspiration,  and  excluding  it 
bv  respiration;  but  likewise  to  separate  and  dis- 
charge the  redundant  pituitous  or  flegniatick  parts 
of  the  blood.  Blackmore. 
PITY,  pit'te.  n.  s.  \_pitie,  French;  fiiela, 

Italian.] 
i.   Compassion;   sympathy    with    misery; 
tenderness  for  pain  01  uneasiness. 

Wan  and  meagie  let  it  look, 
With  a  pity-moving  shape.  Waller. 

An  ant  dropped  into  the  water;  a  wood-pigeon 
took  pity  of  her,  and  threw  her  a  little  bough. 

V Estrange. 
Lest  the  poor  should  seem  to  be  whoily  disre- 
garded by  their  Maker,  he  hath  implanted  in  men 
a  quick  and  tender  sense  of  pity  and  compassion. 

Calamy. 
When  .Eneas  is  forced  in  his  own   defence   to 
kill  Lausus,  the  poet  shows  him  compassionate;  he 
has  pity  on  his  beauty  and  youth,  and  is  loth  to  de- 
stroy such  a  masterpiece  of  nature.  Dryden. 

The  mournful  train, 
With  groans  and  hands  upheld, ,to  move  his  mind, 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind.      Dryden. 

2.  A  ground  o£  fifty;  a  subject  of  pity  or 

of  grief. 

That  he  is  old,  the  more  is  the  pity,  his  white 
hairs  do  witness  it.  Shaksp. 

Julius  Caesar  writ  a  collection  of  apophthegms, 
it  is  pity  his  book  is  lost.  Bacon. 

'Tis  great  pity  we  do  not  yet  see  the  history  of 
Chasmir.  Temple. 

See,  where  she  comes,  with  that  high  air  and 
mien, 
Which  marks  in  bonds  the  greatness  of  a  queen; 
What  pity 'tis.  fjryden. 

What  pity  'tis  you  are  not  all  divine.       Dryden. 

Who  would  not  be  that  youth?  what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country! 

Jlddison. 

3.  It  has  in  this  sense   a  plural.     In  low 

language. 

Singleness  of  heart  being  a  virtue  so  necessary, 
'tis  a  thousand  pities  it  should  be  discountenanced. 

L' Estrange. 

To  Pi'ty,   pit'te.  v.  a.   [jritoyer,  French.] 

To    compassionate   misery;    to    regard 

with  tenderness  on  account  of  unhappi- 

ncss. 


When  I  desired  their  leave,  that  1  might  pity 
him,  they  took  from  me  the  use  of  mine  own  house. 

Shaksp 
He  made  them  to  be  pitied  of  all.  Psalms. 

You  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn.  J\Iiton. 

Compassionate  my  pains!  she  pities  me! 
To  one  that  asks  the  warm  return  of  love, 
Compassion's  cruelty,  'tis  scorn,  'tis  death.  Jlddison- 
Pity  weakness  and  ignorance,  bear  with  the  dol- 
ness  of  understandings,  or  perverseness  of  tempers. 

Law. 
The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who,  in  matters  of  nio- 
ment,  has  to  do    with  a  staunch   metaphysician; 
doubts,  disputes,  and  conjectures,  will  be  the  plague 
of  his  life.  Bealtie. 

To  Pi'ty,  pit'te.   v.  n.     To  be   compas- 
sionate 

I  will  not  pity  nor  spare,  nor  have  mercy,  but 
destroy  them.  Jeremiah. 

Pi'vot,  p'iv'vut.  n.  s.  \_pivot,  French.]    A 
pin  an  wli  ch  any  thing  turns. 

When  a  man  dances  on  the  rope,  the  body  is  a 
weight  balanced  on  its  feet,  as  upon  two  pivots. 

Dryden. 


n.   s.  \(iixis,  Latin.]     A  little 
chest  or  box,  in  which  the  consecrated 
host  is  kept  in  Roman  catholic k   coun- 
tries. Hantn.tr. 
He  hath  stolen  a  pi.r,  and  banged  must  a'  be, 

Shaksp. 
Pi'zzle,  piz'zl.  n.  s.  [quasi  pissle.   Min- 
stu  w.] 

The  pizzle  in  animals  is  official  to  urine  and  ge- 
neration. Broien. 
Placabi'lity,    pla-ka-bil'e-te.     ~>      n.   s. 
Pla'cableness,     pla'ka-bi-nes.  5     [from 
placable.-]   Willingness  to  be  appeased; 
possibility  to  be  appeased. 

The  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
ment shew  the  general  consent  of  all  nations  in  their 
opinion  of  the  mercy  and  placability  of  the  divine 
nature.  Anonymous. 

PL.VCABLE,  pla'ka-bl.405  B3"  adj.  [filu- 
cabilis,  Latin. J  Willing  or  possible  to 
be  appeased. 

Since  I  sought 
By  pray'r  th'  offended  deity  t'  appease; 
Melhought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild, 
Bending  tns  ear.  Milton. 

Tiiose  implanted  anticipations  are,  that  there  is 
a  God,  that  he  is  placable,  to  be  feared,  honoured, 
loved,  worshipped,  and  obeyed.  Hale. 

Placa'hd,  p.ak-ard'.  /  n.  s.  [filakatrt, 
Pjuaoa'bt,  plak.-ait'.  $  Dutch;  placard, 
French.]  An  edict;  a  declaration;  a 
manifesto. 
To  Pla'cate,  piu'kate.  v.  a.  [placeo, 
Lat.j  To  appease;  to  reconcile.  This 
word  is  used  m  Scotland. 

That  the  effect  of  an  atonement  and  reconcilia- 
tion was  to  give  all  mankiud  a  right  to  approach 
and  rely  on  the  protection  and  beneficence  of  a 
placated  deity,  is  not  deducible  from  nature.  Forbes. 

PLACE,  plase.  n.  s.  \_placr,  Fr.  piazza, 
Italian;  from  platea,  Latin.] 

1.  Particular  portion  of  space. 
Search  you  out  a  place  to  pitch  your  tents. 

Deuteronomy. 

We  accept  it  always  and  in  all  places.         Jlcts. 

Here  1  could  frequent 

With  worship,  place  by  place,  where  he  vouchsaf'd 

Presence  divine.  Milton. 

I  will  teach  him  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 

persons  who  frequent  that  place.  Jlddison. 

2.  Locality;  uoiety;  local  relation. 
Place  is  the  relation  of  distance  betwixt  any 

thing,  and  any  two  or  more  points  considered  as 
keeping  the  same  distance  one  with  another;  and  so 
as  at  rest  it  has  sometimes  a  more  confused  sense, 
and  stands  for  that  space  which  any  body  takes  up. 

Locke. 

3.  Local  existence. 
The  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away,  and  there 

was  found  nop/ace  for  them.  Revelation. 

4.  Space  in  geneiai. 
All  bodies  are  confin'd  within  some  place; 

But  she  all  place  within  herself  confines.      Davics. 
Separate  room. 
In  his  brain 
He  hath  strange  places  cram'd  with  observation. 

Shaksp. 
His  catalogue  had  an  especial  place  for  seques- 
tered divines.  -*'e^ 
,   A  seat;  residence;  mansion. 

The  Romans  shall  take  away  both  our  place  and 

nation.  J°hn 

Saul  set  him  up  a  place,  and  is  gone  down  to 

Gilgal.  *  Samuel. 

7.  Passage  in  writing. 

Hosea  saith  of  the  Jews,  they  have  reigned,  bu 
not  by  me;  which  place  proveth,  that  there  arc  go- 
vernments which  God  doth  not  avow. 


Bacon. 


I  could  not  pass  by  this  place,  without  giving  this 
short  explication.  Burnet. 

Ordinal   relation. 

What  scripture  doth  plainly  deliver,  to  that  the 
first  place  both  of  credit  am!  obedience  is  due. 

Hooker. 

Let  the  eye  be  satisfied  in  the  first  place,  even 
against  an  other  reasons,  ana  let  the  compass  be 
rather  in  your  eyes  than  i;.  your  hands.       Dryden. 

We  shail  extinguish  this  melancholy  thought,  of 
our  being  overlooked  Oy  our  Maker,  if  we  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  is  omnipresent;  and,  in 
the  second,  that  he  is  omniscient.  Jlddison 

.   State  of  actuai  operation;  effect. 
1  know  him  a  notorious  liar; 
i  hink  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward; 
Yet  these  fixt  evils  sit  so  tit  in  him, 
That  they  lake  place,  when  virtue's  steeiy  bones 
Look  bieak  in  the  cold  wind.  Shaksp. 

Ti.ese  fair  overtures  m;ide  by  men  weli  esteemed 
for  honest  dealing,  could  take  no  place.     Hayward. 
They  are  delects  not  in  the  heart,  but  in    the 
brain;  for  they  take  place  in  the  stoutest  natures. 

Bacon. 
With  faults  confess'd  commission'd  her  to  go, 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe.  Dryden. 
Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain; 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  main- 
tain. Dryden. 
To  the  joy  of  mankind,  the  unhappy  omen  took 
not  place  Dryden. 
Somewhat  may  be  invented,  perhaps  more  ex- 
cellent than  the  first  design;  though  Virgil  must  be 
still  excepted,  wheu  that  perhaps  takes  place. 

Dryden. 
It  is  stupidly  foolish  to  venture  our  salvation  upon 
an  experiment,  which  we  have  all  the  reason  ima- 
ginable to  think  God  will  not  suffer  to  take  place. 

Jllterbury. 

10.  Existence;  state  of  being. 

Mixt  government,  partaking  of  the  known  forms 
received  in  the  schools,  is  by  no  means  of  Gothicfc 
invention,  but  hath  place  in  nature  and  reason. 

Swift. 

1 1.  Rank;  order  of  priority. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,   and  this 
center, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place.  Shaksp. 

12.  Precedence;   priority.     This  sense  is 
commonly  used  in  the  phrase  take  place. 

Do  you  think  I'd  walk  in  any  plot, 
Where  madam  Sempronia  should  take  place  of  me, 
And  Fulvia  come  i'  the  rear?  Ben  Jonson. 

There  would  be  left  no  measures  of  credible  and 
incredible,  if  doubtful  propositions  take  place  be- 
fore self-evident.  Locke. 

As  a  British  freeholder  1  should  not  scruple 
taking  place  of  a  French  marquis.  Jlddison. 

13.  Office;  publick  character  or  employ- 
ment. 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  shall  well  be  spared.  Shaksp. 

If  I'm  tradue'd  by  tongues  that  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person; 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.  Shaksp. 

The  horsemen  came  to  Londronius,  as  unto  the 
most  valiant  captain,  beseeching  him,  instead  of 
their  treacherous  general,  to  take  upon  him  the 
place.  Knolles 

Is  not  the  bishop's  bill  deny'd, 
And  we  still  threaten'd  to  be  try'd? 

You  see  the  king  embraces 
Those  counsels  he  approv'd  before; 
Nor  doth  he  promise,  which  is  more, 

That  we  shall  have  tin  ir  places  Denham. 

Pensions  in  private  were  the  senate's  aim; 
And  patriots  for  a  place  abandon'd  fame.        Garth. 

borne  magistrates  are  contented,  that  their  places 
shimld  adorn  lliem;  and  some  study  to  adorn  Iheil 
places,  and  reflect  back  the  lustre  they  recehr  fr.,m 
thence.  dtterbury. 
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U.  Room;  way;  space  for  appearing  or 
acting  given  by  cession;  not  opposition. 
Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  un- 
to wrath.  Romans. 

He  stood  astride  and  to  his  fellows  cry'd, 
Give  place,  and  mark  the  difference,  if  you  can, 
Between  a  woman  warrior  and  a  man.        Dryden. 

Victorious  York  did  first,  with  fam'd  success, 
To  his  known  valour  make  the  Dutch  give  place. 

Dryden. 
The  rustick  honours  of  the  scythe  and  share, 
Give  place  to  swords  and  plumes,  the  pride  of  war. 

Dryden. 

15.  Ground;  room. 

Ye  seek  to  kill  me,  because  my  word  hath  no 
place  in  you.  John. 

There  is  no  place  of  doubting,  but  that  it  was  the 
very  same.  Hammond. 

16.  Station  in  life. 

God  would  give  them,  in  their  several  places  and 

callings,  all  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings,  which 

he  sees  wanting  to  them.  Duty  of  Man. 

To  Place,  plase.  v.  a.  [filacer,  French; 

from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  condition, 
or  office. 

Place  such  over  them  to  be  rulers.  Exodus. 

He  placed  forces  in  all  the  fenced  cities. 

2  Chronicles. 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear, 
Light  after  light  well  us'd  they  shall  attain, 
And  at  the  end  persisting  safe  arrive.  Milton. 

Our  two  first  parents  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  placed.       Milton. 

2.  To  fix;  to  settle;  to  establish. 

Those  accusations  had  been  more  reasonable,  if 
placed  on  inferior  persons.  Dryden. 

God  or  nature  has  not  any  where  placed  any  such 
jurisdiction  in  the  first  born.  Locke. 

3.  To  put  out  at  interest. 

'Twas  his  care 
To  place  on  good  security  his  gold.  Pope. 

Pla'cer,   pla'sur.98   n.   s.    [from  filace.'] 
One  who  places. 

Sovereign  lord  of  creatures  all, 
Thou  placer  of  plants,  both  humble  and  tall. 

Spenser. 
PLA'CID,  plas'sid.  adj.  [filacidus,  Lat.] 

1.  Gentle;  quiet;  not  turbulent. 

It  conduceth  unto  long  life  and  to  the  more  placid 
motion  of  the  spirits,  that  men's  actions  be  free. 

Bacon. 

2.  Soft;  kind;  mild. 

That  placid  aspect  and  meek  regard, 
Rather  than  aggravate  my  evil  state, 
Would  stand  between  me  and  thy  father's  ire. 

Milton. 
PLA'ciDLY,plSs'sid-le.  adv.  [from  filacid.~] 
Mildly;  gently. 

If  into  a  phial,  filled  with  good  spirit  of  nitre,  you 
cast  a  piece  of  iron,  the  liquor,  whose  parts  moved 
uniformly  and  placidly  before,  by  altering  its  mo- 
tion, it  begins  to  penetrate  and  scatter  abroad  par- 
ticles of  the  iron.  Boyle. 
The  water  easily  insinuates  itself  into,  and  pla- 
cidly distends  the  tubes  and  vessels  of  vegetables. 

Woodward. 
Pla'cit,  plas'it.   v.  s.  [filacitu?n,   Latin. 1 
Decree;  determination. 

We  spend  time  in  defence  of  their  placils,  which 
might  have  been  employed  upon  the  universal  au- 
thor. Glanville. 
Pla'cket,  plak'kh.09  or  filaquet.  n.  s.    A 
petticoat. 

You  might  have  pinched  a  plaquel,  it  was  sense- 
less. Shaksp. 
The  bone-ach  is  the  curse  dependant  on  those 
that  war  for  a  plaquet.  Shaksp 

Pla'giarism,  pla'ja-rizm.  n.  s.  [from///a- 
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gianj.']     Literary  theft;  adoption  of  the 
thoughts  or  works  of  another. 

With  great  impropriety,  as  well  as  plagiarism, 
they  have  most  injuriously  been  transferred  into 
proverbial  maxims.  Sioift. 

PLA'GIARY,  pla'ja-re.606  fi"  n.  s.  [from 
filagium,  Lat.] 

1.  A  thief  in  literature;  one  who  steals 
the  thoughts  or  writings  of  another. 

The  ensuing  discourse,  lest  I  chance  to  be  tra- 
duced for  a  plagiary  by  him  who  has  played  the 
thief,  was  one  of  those  that,  by  a  worthy  hand,  were 
stolen  from  me.  South. 

Without  invention,  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and 
a  poet  but  a  plagiary  of  others;  both  are  allowed 
sometimes  to  copy  and  translate.  Dryden. 

2.  The  crime  of  literary  theft.  Not  used. 
Plagiary  had  not  its  nativity  with  printing,  but 

began  when  the  paucity  of  books  scarce  wanted  that 
invention.  Brown. 

PLAGUE,  plag.3"  n.  s.  [filagfie,  Dutch; 

filage,  Teutonick;  filaga,  Lat.  srAjjyjj.] 

1.  Pestilence;  a  disease  eminently  conta- 
gious and  destructive. 

Thou  art  a  bile, 
A  plague-sore  or  imboss'd  carbuncle 
In  my  corrupted  blood.  Shaksp. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  years  hot  and  moist 
are  most  pestilent;  yet  many  times  there  have  been 
great  plagues  in  dry  years.  Bacon. 

Snakes,  that  use  within  thy  house  for  shade, 
Securely  lurk,  and,  like  a  plague,  invade 
Thy  cattle  with  venom.  May. 

All   those  plagues,   which    earth  and  air  had 
brooded, 
First  on  inferiour  creatures  try'd  their  force, 
And  last  they  seized  on  man.         Lee  and  Dryden. 

2.  State  of  misery. 

I  am  set  in  my  plague,  and  my  heaviness  is  ever 
in  my  sight.  Psalms. 

3.  Any  thing  troublesome  or  vexatious 

'Tis  the  time's  plague,  when  madmen  lead  the 
blind.  Shaksp. 

I  am  not  mad,  too  well  I  feel 
The  diff'rent  plague  of  each  calamity.         Shaksp. 

Good  or  bad  company  is  the  greatest  blessing  or 
greatest  plague  of  life.  ,  L'Estrange. 

Sometimes  my  plague,  sometimes  my  darling, 
Kissing  to-day,  to-morrow  snarling.  Prior. 

To  Plague,  plag.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  infect  with  pestilence. 

2.  To  infest  with  disease;  to  oppress  with 
calamity. 

Say  my  request's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back;  but  if  it  be  not  so, 
Thou  art  not  honest,  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee. 

Shaksp. 
Thus  were  they  plagxCd 
And  worn  with  famine.  Milton. 

3.  To  trouble;  to  tease;  to  vex;  to  harass; 
to  torment;  to  afflict;  to  distress;  to  tor- 
ture; to  embarrass;  to  excruciate;  to 
make  uneasy;  to  disturb.  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  ludicrously. 

If  her  nature  be  so, 
That  she  will  plague  the  man  that  loves  her  most, 

And  take  delight  to  encrease  a  wretch's  woe, 
Then  all  her  nature's  goodly  gifts  are  lost.  Spenser. 

People  are  stormed  out  of  their  reason,  plagued 
into  a  compliance,  and  forced  to  yield  in  their  own 
defence.  Collier. 

When  a  Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  else  to 
do,  he  gravely  shuts  himself  up  in  his  closet,  aud 
fails  a  tumbling  over  his  papers,  to  see  if  he  can 
start  a  law  suit,  and  plague  any  of  his  neighbours. 

Mdison. 
Pla'guily,  pla'ge-le.  adv.  [from  filuguy.~\ 
Vexmiousily;  horribly.      A  low  word. 

This  whispering  bodes  me  no  good ;  but  he  has  mc 
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so  plaguily  under  the  lash,  I  dare  not  interrupt  hiiu. 

Di  yden. 
You  look'd  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean; 
But  he  durst  not  so  much  as  once  open  his  lips, 
And  the  doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips   Swift. 

Pla'guy,  pla'ge.3*'''  adj.  [from  filague.~] 
Vexatious;  troublesome.    A  low  word. 

Of  heats, 
Add  one  more  to  the  plaguy  bill.  Donne. 

What  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron? 
What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  him  still  with  after-claps?  Hudibras. 

Plaice,  plase.202  n.  s.  [filate,  Dutch.]  A 
flat  fish. 

Of  flat  fish  there  are  soles,  flowkes,  dabs,  and 
plaice.  Carew. 

Plaid,  plad.204  n.  s.  A  striped  or  varie- 
gated cloth;  an  outer  loose  weed  worn 
much  by  the  highlanders  in  Scotland: 
there  is  a  particular  kind  worn  too  by 
the  women. 
PLAIN,  plane.202  adj.  [filanus,  Latin.] 

1.  Smooth;  level;  flat;  free  from  protu- 
berances or  excrescences.  In  this  sense, 
especially  in  philosophical  writings,  it 
is  frequently  written  filane:  as,  a  filane 
superficies. 

It  was  his  policy  to  leave  no  hold  behind  him; 
but  to  make  all  plain  and  waste.  Spenser. 

The  south  and  south-east  sides  are  rocky  and 
mountainous,  but  plain  in  the  midst.  Sandyi. 

They  were  wont  to  make  their  canoes  or  boats 
plain  without,  and  hollow  within,  by  the  force  of 
fire.  Htylin. 

Thy  vineyard  must  employ  thy  sturdy  steer, 
To  turn  the  glebe;  besides  thy  daily  pain 
To  break  the  clods,  and  make  the  surface  plain. 

Dryden. 

Hilly  countries  afford  the  most  entertaining  pros- 
pects, though  a  man  would  chuse  to  travel  through 
a  plain  one.  Jlddison. 

2.  Open;  clear;  flat. 

Our  troops  beat  an  army  in  plain  fight  and  open 
field.  Felton. 

3.  Void  of  ornament;  simple. 

A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  inclos'd  her  brow, 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show. 

Dryden. 

A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain, 
As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain.  Young. 

4.  Artless;  not  subtle;  not  specious;  not 
learned;  simple. 

In  choice  of  instruments,  it  is  better  to  chuse 
men  of  a  plainer  sort,  that  are  like  to  do  that  that 
is  committed  to  them,  and  to  report  faithfully  the 
success,  than  those  that  are  cunning  to  contrive 
somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  and  will  help  the 
matter  in  report.  Bacon. 

Of  many  plain,  yet  pious  christians,  this  eanuol 
be  affirmed.  Hammond. 

The  experiments  alledged  with  so  much  confi- 
dence, and  told  by  an  author  that  writ  like  a  plain 
man,  and  one  whose  profession  was  to  tell  truth, 
helped  me  to  resolve  upon  making  the  trial. 

1  Temple. 

My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  within, 
Simple  and  plain,  and  fraught  with  artless  tender- 
ness. li(jwe- 

Must  then  at  once,  the  character  to  save, 
The  plain  rough  hero  turn  a  crafty  knave?      /  ope. 

5.  Honestly  rough;  open;  sincere;  not  soft 
in  language. 

Give  me  leave  to  be  plain  with  you,  that  your- 
self "ive  no  just  cause  of  scandal.  Bacon 

6.  Mere;  bare. 

He  that  bcguil'd  you  in  a  plain  accent,  was  a 
plain  kuave,  which,  for  my  part,  lwill  not  be. 

She 
Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past, 
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Turn'd  criticks  next,  and  prov'd  plain  fools  at  last. 

Pope. 

7.  Evident;  clear;  discernible;  not  obscure. 

They  wondered  there  should  appear  any  diffi- 
culty in  any  expressions,  which  to  them  seemed 
very  clear  and  plain.  Clarendon. 

Express  thyself  in  plain,  not  doubtful  words, 
That  ground  for  quarrels  or  disputes  affords.  Denh. 

I  can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving 
you  my  method  of  proceeding  in  my  translations; 
I  considered  the  genius  and  distinguishing  character 
of  my  author.  Dryden. 

'Tis  plain  in  the  history,  that  Esau  was  never  sub- 
ject to  Jacob.  Locke. 

That  children  have  such  a  right,  is  plain  from  the 
laws  of  God;  that  men  arc  convinced  that  children 
have  such  a  right,  is  evident  from  the  law  of  the 
land.  Locke. 

It  is  plain,  that  these  discourses  are  calculated 
for  none,  but  the  fashionable  part  of  womankind. 

Spectator. 

To  speak  one  thing,  mix'd  dialects  they  join; 
Divide  the  simple,  and  the  plain  define.         Prior. 

8.  Not  varied  by  much  art;  simple. 

A  plaining  song  piain-singing  voice  requires, 
For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow. 

Sidney. 

His  diet  was  of  the  plainest  meats,  and  common- 
ly not  only  his  dishes,  but  the  parts  of  them  were 
such  as  most  others  would  refuse.  Fell. 

Plain,  plane,  adv. 

1.  Not  obscurely. 

2.  Distinctly;  articulately. 

The  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake 
plain.  Mark. 

3.  Simply;  with  rough  sincerity. 

Goodman  Fact  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a 
/>Za£n-spoken  person,  and  a  man  of  very  few  words; 
tropes  and  figures  are  his  aversion.  Jiddison. 

Plain,  plane,  n.  s.  \_plaine,  Fi\]    Level 
ground;  open  field;  flat  expanse;  often, 
a  field  of  battle. 
In  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar  they  dwelt. 

Genesis. 

The  Scots  took  the  English  for  foolish  birds  fallen 

into  their  net,  forsook  their  hill,  and  marched  into 

the  plain  directly  towards  them.  Hayward. 

They  erected  their  castles  and  habitations  in  the 

plains  and  open  countries,  where  they  found  most 

fruitful  lands,  and  turned  the  Irish  into  the  woods 

and  mountains.  Davies. 

Pour  forth  Britannia's  legions  on  the  plain. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
While  here  the  ocean  gains, 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains.       Pope. 

The  impetuous  courser  pants  in  ev'ry  vein, 
And  pawing  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain.    Pope. 

To  Plain,  plane,  v.  a.  [from  the  houn.] 
To  level;  to  make  even. 

Upon  one  wing  the  artillery  was  drawn,  every 
piece  having  his  guard  of  pioneers  to  plain  the 
ways.  Hayward. 

To  Plain,  plane,  v.  n.  Vplaindre,  je plains, 
Fr.]  To  lament;  to  wail.  Little  used. 

Long  since  my  voice  is  hoarse,  and  throat  is  sore, 
With  cries  to  skies,  and  curses  to  the  ground; 
But  more  I  plain,  I  feel  my  woes  the  more.  Sidney. 

The  fox,  that  first  this  cause  of  grief  did  find, 
'Gan  first  thus  plain  his  case  with  words  unkind. 

Spenser. 

The  incessant  weeping  of  my  wife, 
And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 
Forc'd  me  to  seek  delays.  Shakspeare. 

He  to  himself  thus  plained.  Milton. 

Plaindea'ling,  plane-de'ling.  adj.  [plain 
and  deal.']  Honest;  open;  acting  with- 
out art.    » 

Though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest 
man;  it  must  not  be  denied,  but  I  am  a  plaindeal- 

Shakspeare. 


ing  villain. 


Bring  a  plaindealing  innocence  into  a  consistency 
with  necessary  prudence.  L'Estrange. 

Plaindea'ling,  plane-de'iing.410  n.  s.  Ma- 
nagement void  of  art;  sincerity. 

I  am  no  politician;  and  was  ever  thought  to  have 
too  little  wit,  and  too  much  plaindealing  for  a 
statesman.  Denham. 

It  looks  as  fate  with  nature's  law  may  strive, 
To  shew  plaindealing  once  an  age  would  thrive. 

Dryden. 
Pla'inly,  pl&ne'le.  adv.  [from  plain.] 

1.  Levelly;  flatly. 

2.  Not  subtilly;  not  speciously. 

3.  Without  ornament. 

4.  Without  gloss;  sincerely. 

You  write  to  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend, 
setting  down  your  thoughts  as  they  occur,  and  deal- 
ing plainly  with  me  in  the  matter.  Pope. 

5.  In  earnest;  fairly. 

They  charged  the  enemies'  horse  so  gallantly, 
that  (hey  gave  ground;  and  at  last  plainly  run  to 
a  safe  place.  Clarendon. 

6.  Evidently;  clearly;  not  obscurely. 

St.  Augustine  acknowledgeth,  that  they  are  not 
only  set  down,  but  also  plainly  set  down  in  scrip- 
ture; so  that  he  which  heareth  or  readeth,  may 
without  difficulty  understand.  Hooker. 

Coriolanus  neither  cares  whether  they  love  or 
hate  him;  and  out  of  his  carelessness,  lets  them 
plainly  see't.  Shakspeare. 

From  Epiphanius's  censure  of  Origen,  one  may 
perceive  plainly,  that  he  thought  the  Anti-nicene 
church  in  general,  both  before  and  after  Origen,  to 
be  of  a  very  contrary  judgment  to  that  which  he 
condemns  in  Lucian  and  Origen,  that  is,  to  Arian- 
ism.  Waterland. 

By  that  seed 
Is  meant  the  great  deliverer,  who  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head;  whereof  to  thee  anon 
Plainlier  shall  berevcal'd.  Milton. 

We  see  plainly  that  we  have  the  means,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  application  of  tbem  is  wanting. 

Jiddison. 
Pla'inness,  plane'n&s.  n.  s.  [from  plain.] 

1.  Levelness;  flatness. 

2.  Want  of  ornament;  want  of  show. 
If  some  pride  with  want  may  be  allow'd, 

We  in  our  plainness  may  be  justly  proud, 
Whate'er  he's  pleas'd  to  own,  can  need  no  show. 

Dryden. 
As  shades  most  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit.        Pope. 

3.  Openness;  rough  sincerity. 

Well,  said  Basilius,  I  have  not  chosen  Dametas 
for  his  fighting  nor  for  his  discoursing,  but  for  his 
plainness  and  honesty,  and  therein  1  know  he  will 
not  deceive  me.  Sidney. 

Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 

Shaksjieare. 

Think'st  thou,  that  duty  shall    have  dread    to 
speak, 
When  pow'r  to  flatt'ry  bows ;  to  plainness  honour 
Is  bound,  when  majesty  to  folly  falls?     Shakspeare. 

Plainness  and  freedom  an  epistolary  stile  re- 
quired. Wake. 

4.  Artlessness;  simplicity. 

All  laugh  to  find 
Unthinking  plainness  so  o'erspreads  thy  mind, 
That  thou  could'st  seriously  persuade  the  crowd 
To  keep  their  oaths.  Dryden. 

Plaint,  plant,  n.  s.  \jilainte,  Fr.] 

1.  Lamentation;  complaint;  lament. 

Then  pour  out  plaint,  and  in  one  word  say  this; 
Helpless  his  plaint,  who  spoils  himself  of  bliss. 

Sidney. 
Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds. 

Shakspeare. 
From  inward  grief 
His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  pour'd. 

Milton. 

2.  Exprobration  of  injury. 


There  are  three  just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain ; 
one  of  plaint,  two  upon  defence.  Bacon. 

3.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

How  many  children's  plaints,  and  mothers'  cries! 

Daniel. 
Where  though  I  mourn  my  matchless  loss  alone , 
And  none  between  my  weakness  judge  and  me; 

Yet  even  these  gentle  walls  allow  my  moan, 
Whose  doleful  echoes  to  my  plaints  agree.  Wotton 

Listening  where  the  hapless  pair 
Sat  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  various  plaint, 
Thence  gather'd  his  own  doom.  Milton, 

For  her  relief, 
Vext  with  the  long  expressions  of  my  grief, 
Receive  these  plaints.  Waller. 

Pla'intful,  plant'ful.    adj.   [plaint   and 
full.]   Complaining;  audibly  sorrowful. 
To  what  a  sea  of  miseries  my  plaintful  tongue 
doth  lead  me!  Sidney. 

Pla'intiff,  plane'tif.  n.  s.  \_filaintif-,  Fr.] 
He    that   commences   a   suit    in    law 
against   another:    opposed    to   the    de- 
jendant. 

The  plaintiff  proved  the  debt  by  three  positive 

witnesses,  and  the  defendant  was  cast  in  costs  and 

damages.  L'Estrange. 

You  and  I  shall  talk  in  cold  friendship  at  a  bai 

before  a  judge,  by  way  of  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

Dryden. 
In  such  a  cause  the  plaintiff  m\\  be  hiss'd, 
My  lord  the  judges  laugh  and  you're  dismiss'd. 

Pope- 
Pla'intiff,  plane'tif.  adj.  [filaintif,  Fr.] 
Complaining.  Not  in  use. 

His  younger  son  on  the  polluted  ground, 
First  fruit  of  death,  lies  plaintiff  of  a  wound 
Giv'n  by  a  brother's  hand.  Prior. 

Pla'intive,  plane'tiv.  adj.  \jilaintif,  Fr.] 
Complaining;  lamenting;  expressive  of 
sorrow. 

His  careful  mother  heard  the  plaintive  sound, 
Encompass'd  with  her  sea-green  sisters  round. 

Dryden. 
The  goddess  heard, 
Rose  like  a  morning  mist,  and  thus  begun 
To  sooth  the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  son.    Dryden. 

Can  Nature's  voice 
Plaintive  be  drown'd,  or  lessen'd  in  the  noise, 
Though  shouts  as  thunder  loud  afflict  the  air?  Prior. 
Leviathans  in  plaintive  thunders  cry.        Young. 

Pla'inwork,  plane'wfirk.  n.  s.  [plain  and 
work.]  Needlework  as  distinguished 
from  embroidery;  the  common  practice 
of  sewing  or  making  linen  garments. 

She  went  to  plainivork,  and  to  purling  brooks. 

Pope. 
Plait,    plate.202   n.   s.    [corrupted   from 
plight  or  filyght)  from  to  ply  or  fold.] 
A  fold;  a  double. 

Should  the  voice  directly  strike  the  brain, 
It  would  astonish  and  confuse  it  much; 

Therefore  these  plaits  and  folds  the  sound  restrain, 
That  it  the  organ  may  more  gently  touch.     Davies. 

Nor  shall  thy  lower  garments  artful  plait, 
From  thy  fair  side  dependent  to  thy  feet, 
Arm  their  chaste  beauties  with  a  modest  pride, 
And  double  ev'ry  charm  they  seek  to  hide.     Prior. 

'Tis  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of  a  vest 
through  all  the  plaits  and  foldings  of  the  drapery. 

Addison. 

To  Plait,  plate,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  fold;  to  double. 

The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  while  others  plait  the  gown; 
And  Betty's  prais'd  for  labours  not  her  own.    Pope. 
Will  she  on  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  plait'.' 

Gay. 

2.  To  weave;  to  braid. 

Let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair.  1  Peter. 
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What  she  demands,  incessant  I'll  prepare; 
I'll  weave  her  garlanus,  and  I'll  plait  her  hair; 
My  busy  diligence  shall  deck  her  board, 
For  (here  at  least  I  may  approach  my  lord.    Prior. 

Your  hands  have  not  been  employed  in  plaiting 
the  hair,  and  adorning  your  persons;  but  in  making 
cloaths  for  the  naked.  Law. 

3.  To  entangle;  to  involve. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides, 
Who  covers  faults  at  last  with  shame  derides. 

Skakspeare. 

Plai'ter,   plite'ur.98  n.  s.   [from  plait.] 

He  that  plaits. 
Plan,  plan.  n.  s.  [plan,  French.] 

1.  A  scheme;  a  form;  a  model. 

Remember,  0  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
The  generous  plan  of  power  delivered  down 
From  age  to  age  to  your  renown 'd  forefathers. 

Addison. 

2.  A  plot  of  any  building,  or  ichnography; 
form  of  any  thing  laid  down  on  paper. 

Artists  and  plans  reliev'd  my  solemn  hours; 
I  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bow'rs.  Prior. 

To  Plan,  plan.  v.  a.  [;Vom  the  noun.]  To 
scheme;  to  form  in  desig.i. 

Vouchsafe  the  means  of  vengeance  to  debate, 

And  plan  with  all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate.  Pope. 

Pla'nary,  pia'na-re.  adj.   Pertaining  to  a 

plane.  Diet. 

Pla'noh  e  d  ,  plan' si  ,'ed.  adj :  [from  planch.] 

Maot  if  boards. 

He  hath  a  ga.  den  circummur'd  with  brick 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back 
And  io  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate, 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key. 

Shakspeare. 
Pla'ncher,    plantsh'ur.   n.   s.  [plancher, 
Fr.]  A  floor  of  wood.  Not  used. 

Oak,  cedar,  and  chesnut  are  the  best  builders; 
some  are  best  for  planchers,  as  deal ;  some  for  ta- 
bles, cupboards,  and  desks,  as  walnut.  Bacon. 
Pla'nchtng,  plantsh'ing.  n.  s.  [In  carpen- 
try.] The  laying  of  floors  in  a  building. 

Diet. 
Plane,  plane,  n.  s.  [planus,  Lat.  Plain  is 
commonly  used  in  popular  language, 
and  plane  in  geometry.] 

1.  A  level  surface. 

Comets,  as  often  as  they  are  visible  to  us,  move 
in  planes  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptick,  in 
all  kinds  of  angles.  Bentley. 

Projectils  would  ever  move  on  in  the  same  right 
line,  did  not  the  air,  their  own  gravity,  or  the  rug- 
gedness  of  the  plane  on  which  they  move,  stop  their 
motion.  Cheyne. 

2.  [plane,  Fr.]  An  instrument  by  which 
the  surface  of  boards  is  smoothed. 

The  iron  is  set  to  make  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees with  the  sole  of  the  plane.  Moxon. 
To  Plane,  plane,  v.  a.  [planer,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.] 

1 .  To  level;  to  smooth;  to  free  from  in- 
equalities. 

The  foundation  of  the  Roman  causeway  was 
made  of  rough  stone,  joined  with  a  most  firm  ce- 
ment; upon  this  was  laid  another  layer  of  small 
stones  and  cement,  to  plane  the  inequalities  of 
rough  stone,  in  which  the  stones  of  the  upper  pave- 
ment were  fixt.  Mulhnot. 

2.  To  smooth  with  a  plane. 

These  hard  woods  are  more  properly  scraped 
than  planed.  Moxon. 

Plane-tree,  plane-tree.  n.  s.  [platanus, 
Lat.  plane,  plalane,  Fr.] 

The  plane-tree  hath  an  amentaceous  flower,  con- 
sisting of  several  slender  stamina,  which  are  all 
collected  into  Bpherical  little  balls  and  are  barren; 
but  the  embryos  of  the  fruit,  which  are  produced 


on  separate  parts  of  the  same  trees,  are  turgid,  and 
afterwards  become  large  spherical  balls,  containing 
many  oblong  seeds  intermixed  with  down:  it  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  that  the  introduction  of  this  tree 
into  England  is  owing  to  the  great  lord  chancellor 
Bacon.  Miller. 

The  beech,  the  swimming  alder,  and  the  plane. 

Dry  den. 

PLA'NET,  plan'it.99  n.  s.  [planeta,  Lat. 
ttXxvxu;  pianette,  Fr.] 

Planets  are  the  erratick  or  wandering  stars,  and 
which  are  not  like  the  fixt  ones  always  in  the  same 
position  to  one  another:  we  now  number  the  earth 
among  the  primary  planets,  because  we  know  it 
moves  round  the  sun,  as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Mercury  do,  and  that  in  a  path  or  cir- 
cle between  Mars  and  Venus:  and  the  moon  is  ac- 
counted among  the  secondary  planets  or  satellites  of 
the  primary,  since  she  moves  round  the  earth:  all 
the  planets  have,  besides  their  motion  round  the  sun, 
which  makes  their  year,  also  a  motion  round  their 
own  axes,  which  makes  their  day;  as  the  earth's  re- 
volving so  makes  our  day  and  night:  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  diameters  of  all  the  planets  are 
longer  than  their  axes:  we  know  'tis  so  in  our 
earth;  and  Flamsteed  and  Cassini  found  it  to  be  so 
in  Jupiter:  sir  Isaac  Newton  asserts  our  earth'*  equa- 
torial diameter  to  exceed  the  other  about  thirty-four 
miles;  and  indeed  else  the  motion  of  the  earth  would 
make  the  sea  rise  so  high  at  the  equator,  as  to 
drown  all  the  parts  thereabouts.  Harris. 

Barbarous  villains!  hath  this  lovely  face 
RuI'd  like  a  wand 'ring  planet  over  me, 
And  could  it  not  inforce  them  to  relent?       Shaksp. 

And  planets,  planet  struck,  real  eclipse 
Then  suffer'd.  Milton. 

There  are  seven  planets  or  errant  stars  in  the 
lower  orbs  of  heaven.  Brown. 

The  Chaldeans  were  much  devoted  to  astrolo- 
gical devices,  and  had  an  opinion  that  every  hour  of 
the  day  was  governed  by  a  particular  planet,  reck- 
oning them  according  to  their  usual  order,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  Luna.       Wilkins. 

Pla'netary,  plan'ne-tar-re.  adj.  [plane- 
taire,  Fr.  from  planet.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  planets. 

Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects.        Milton. 

To  marble  and  to  brass,  such  features  give, 
Describe  the  stars  and  planetary  way, 
And  trace  the  footsteps  of  eternal  day.     Granville. 

2.  Under  the    domination  of   any  parti- 
cular planet. 

Darkling  they  mourn  their  fate,  whom  Circe's 
power, 
That  watch'd  the  moon  and  planetary  hour, 
With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 
Had  alter'd.  Dryden. 

I  was  born  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and, 
I  think,  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me; 
I  am  no  way  facetious.  Jlddison. 

3.  Produced  by  the  planets. 
Here's  gold,  go  on; 

Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-vie'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air.  Shakspeare. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  by  an  en- 
forced obedience  of  planetary  influence.        Shaksp. 

4.  Having  the  nature  of  a  planet;  erratick. 
We  behold  bright  p lanetary  Jove, 

Sublime  in  air  through  his  wide  province  move; 
Four  second  planets  his  dominion  own, 
And  round  him  turn,  as  round  the  earth  the  moon. 

Blackmore. 

Plane'tical,  plan-net'te-kal.  adj.   [from 
planet.']  Pertaining  to  planets. 

Add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month,  the 
interlunary  and  plenilunary  exemptions;  the  eclipses 
of  sun  and  moon,  conjunctions  and  oppositions  pla- 
netical.  Brown. 

Pla'netstruck,  plan'et-striik.  adj.  [pla- 
net and  strike.]  Blasted:  sidere  afflatus.  \ 
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W'onder  not  much  if  thus  amaz'd  I  look, 
Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  been  planelstruck ; 
A  beauty,  and  so  rare,  I  did  descry.  Suckling. 

Planifo'lious,  plan-e-fc/le-us.  adj  '{pla- 
nus and  folium,  Latin.]  Flowers  are  so 
called,  when  made  up  of  plain  leaves, 
set  together  in  circular  rows  round  the 
centre,  whose  face  is  usually  uneven, 
rough,  and  jagged.  Diet. 

Planime'trical,  plan-ne-met'tre-kal.  adj. 
[from  planimetry.]  Pertaining  to  the 
mensuration  of  plane  surfaces. 
PLANIME'TRY,  plan-nirn'me-tre.  n.  s. 
[planus,  Latin,  and  f^er^eu;  planimetric, 
French.]  The  mensuration  of  plane 
surfaces. 
Planipe'talous,  plan'e-pet'ta-lus.  adj. 
[planus,  Latin,  and  veruM*.]  Flalleav- 
ed,  as  when  the  small  flowers  are  hollow 
only  at  the  bottom,  but  flat  upward,  as 
in  dandelion  and  succory.  Diet. 

To  Pla'nish,  plaivriish.  v.  a.  [from plane.] 
To  polish;  to  smooth.  A  word  used  by 
manufacturers. 
Pla'nisphere,  plan'ne-sfere.  n.  s.  [pla- 
nus, Latin,  and  sphere.]  A  sphere  pro- 
jected on  a  plane;  a  map  of  one  or  both 
hemispheres. 
Plank,  plangk.  n.  s.  [planche,  French.]  A 
thick  strong  board. 

They  gazed  on  their  ships,  seeing  them  so  great, 

and  consisting  of  divers  planks.  Mbot. 

The  doors  of  planks  were,  their  close  exquisite, 

Kept  with  a  double  key.  Chapman. 

The  smoothed  plank  new  rubb'd  with  balm. 

Milton. 

Some  Turkish  bows  are  of  that  strength,  as  to 

pierce  a  plank  of  six  inches.  JVilkins. 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light, 
And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  passage  find. 

Dryden. 
Be  warn'd  to  shun  the  watry  way, 
For  late  I  saw  adrift  disjointed  planks, 
And  empty  tombs  erected  on  the  banks.      Dryden. 
To  Plank,  plangk.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  cover  or  lay  with  planks. 

If  you  do  but  plank  the  ground  over,  it  will 
breed  salt-petre.  Bacon. 

A  steed  of  monstrous  height  appear'd; 
The  sides  were  plank'd  with  pine.  Dryden. 

Planoco'nical,  pla-no-kon'ne-kal.  adj. 
[planus  and  conus,  Lat.]  Level  on  one 
side  and  conical  on  others. 

Some  few  are  planoconical,  whose  superfices  is  in 
part  level  between  both  ends.  Greic. 

Pla'noconvex,  pla-no-kon'veks.ar//'.  [pla- 
nus and  convexus,  Lat.]  Flat  on  the  one 
side  and  convex  on  the  other. 

It  took  two  object-glasses,  the  one  a  planoconvex, 
for  a  fourteen  feet  telescope,  and  the  other  a  large 
double  convex  for  one  of  about  fifty  feet.     Newton. 
Plant,  plant.79  n.  s.  [plantt,  Fr.  planta, 

Latin.] 
I.  Any  thing  produced  from  seed;  any  ve- 
getable production. 

What  comes  under  this  denomination,  Ray  has 
distributed  under  twenty-seven  genders  or  kinds: 

1.  The  imperfect  plants,  which  do  cither  totally 
want  both  flower  and  seed,  or  else  seem  to  do  so. 

2.  Plants  producing  either  no  flower  at  all,  or  an 
imperfect  one,  whose  seed  is  so  small  as  not  to  be 
discernible  by  the  naked  eye.  3.  Those  whose  seeds 
are  not  so  small,  as  singly  to  be  invisible,  but  yet 
have  an  imperfect  or  starainous  flower;  i.  e.  such  a 
one  as  is  without  the  petala,  having  only  the  stami- 
na and  the  perianthium.     4.  Such  as  have  a  cotr- 
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pound  flower,  and  emit  a  kind  of  white  jttice  or  milk 
when  their  stalks  are  cut  off  or  their  branches  broken 
off.  5.  Such  as  have  a  compound  flower  of  a  dis- 
cous  figure,  the  seed  pappous,  or  winged  with  downe, 
but  emit  no  milk.  6.  The  herbse  capitatse,  or  such 
whose  flower  is  composed  of  many  small,  long,  fis- 
tulous or  hollow  flowers  gathered  round  together  in 
a  round  button  or  head,  which  is  usually  covered 
with  a  squamous  or  scaly  coat.  7.  Such  as  have 
their  leaves  entire,  and  undivided  into  jags.  8.  The 
corymbiferous  plants,  which  have  a  compound  dis- 
cous  flower,  but  the  seeds  have  no  downe  adhering 
to  them.  9.  Plants  with  a  perfect  flower,  and  hav- 
ing only  one  single  seed  belonging  to  each  single 
flower.  10.  Such  as  have  rough,  hairy  or  bristly 
seeds.  11.  The  umbelliferous  plants,  which  have  a 
pentapetalous  flower,  and  belonging  to  each  single 
flower  are  two  seeds,  lying  naked  and  joining  toge- 
ther; they  are  called  umbelliferous,  because  the 
plant,  with  its  branches  and  flowers,  hath  an  head 
like  a  lady's  umbrella:  [1.]  Such  as  have  a  broad 
flat  seed  almost  of  the  figure  of  a  leaf,  which  are 
encompassed  round  about  with  something  like  leaves. 
[2.]  Such  as  have  a  longish  seed  swelling  out  in  the 
middle,  and  larger  than  the  former.  [3.]  Such  as 
have  a  shorter  seed  [4.]  Such  as  have  a  tuberose 
root.  [5.]  Such  as  have  a  wrinkled,  channelated 
or  striated  seed.  12.  The  stellate  plants,  which  are 
so  called,  because  their  leaves  grow  on  their  stalks 
at  certain  intervals  or  distances  in  the  form  of  a  ra- 
diant star:  their  flowers  are  really  monopetalous, 
divided  into  four  segments,  which  look  like  so  many 
petala;  and  each  flower  is  succeeded  by  two  seeds 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  13.  The  asperifolia,  or  rough 
leaved  plants:  they  have  their  leaves  placed  alter- 
nately, or  in  no  certain  order  on  their  stalks;  they 
have  a  monopetalous  flower  cut  or  divided  into  five 
partitions,  and  after  every  flower  there  succeed  usu- 
ally four  seeds.  14.  The  suffrutices,  or  verticillate 
plants:  their  leaves  grow  by  pairs  on  their  stalks, 
one  leaf  right  against  another;  their  leaf  is  monope- 
talous, and  usually  in  form  of  an  helmet.  15.  Such 
as  have  naked  seeds,  more  than  four,  succeeding 
their  flowers,  which  therefore  they  call  polyspermia? 
plantae  semine  nudo;  by  naked  seeds,  they  mean  such 
as  are  not  included  in  any  seed  pod.  16.  Baccife- 
rous  plants,  or  such  as  bear  berries.  17.  Multisi- 
liquous,  orcorniculate  plants,  or  such  as  have,  after 
each  flower,  many  distinct,  long,  slender,  and  many 
times  crooked  cases  or  siliquse,  in  which  their  seed 
is  contained,  and  which,  when  they  are  ripe,  open 
themselves  and  let  the  seeds  drop  out.  18.  Such 
as  have  a  monopetalous  flower,  either  uniform  or 
difform,  and  after  each  flower  a  peculiar  seed- case 
containing  the  seed,  and  this  often  divided  into  ma- 
ny distinct  cells.  19.  Such  as  have  an  uniform  te- 
trapetalous  flower,  but  bear  these  6eeds  in  oblong 
siliquous  cases.  20.  Vasculiferous  plants,  with  a 
tetrapetalous  flower,  but  often  anomalous.  21.  Le- 
guminous plants,  or  such  as  bear  pulse,  with  a  pa- 
pilionaceous flower.  22.  Vasculiferous  plants  with  a 
pentapetalous  flower;  these  have,  besides  the  com- 
mon calix,  a  peculiar  case  containing  their  seed, 
and  their  flower  consisting  of  five  leaves.  23.  Plants 
with  a  true  bulbous  root,  which  consists  but  of  ope 
round  ball  or  head,  out  of  whose  lower  part  go  many 
fibres  to  keep  it  firm  in  the  earth:  the  plants  of  this 
kind  come  up  but  with  one  leaf;  they  have  no  foot- 
stalk, and  are  long  and  slender:  the  seed  vessels  are 
divided-into  three  partitions:  their  flower  is  sexape- 
talous.  24.  Such  as  have  their  fruits  approaching 
to  a  bulbous  form:  these  emit,  at  first  coming  up, 
but  one  leaf,  and  in  leaves,  flowers  and  roots  re- 
semble the  true  bulbous  plant.  25.  Culmiferous 
plants,  with  a  grassy  leaf,  are  such  as  have  a  smooth 
hollow-jointed  stalk,  with  one  sharp-pointed  leaf  at 
each  joint,  encompassing  the  stalk,  and  set  out 
without  any  foot-stalk:  their  seed  is  contained  with- 
in a  chaffy  husk  26.  Plants  with  a  grassy  leaf, 
hut  not  culmiferous,  with  an  imperfect  or^taminous 
flower;  27.  Plants  whose  place  of  growth  is  un- 
certain and  various,  chiefly  water  plants. 

Butchers  and  villains, 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropt. 

Sliakspeare. 
Bffween   the  vegetable  and  sensitive  province 


there  are  pian<-animals  and  some  kind  of  insects 
arising  from  vegetables,  that  seem  to  participate  of 
both.  Hale. 

The  next  species  of  life  above  the  vegetable,  is 
that  of  sense;  wherewith  some  of  those  productions, 
which  we  call  plant-animate,  are  endowed.     Grew. 

It  continues  to  be  the  same  plant,  as  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  same  life,  though  that  life  be  com- 
municated to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united 
to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued  organization, 
conformable  to  that  sort  of  plants.  Locke- 

Once  I  was  skill'd  in  ev'ry  herb  that  grew, 
And  every  plant  that  drinks  the  morning  dew.  Pope. 

Some  plants  the  sun-shine  ask,  and  some  the  shade. 
At  night  the  nure-trees  spread,  but  check  their  bloom 
At  morn,  and  lose  their  verdure  and  perfume. 

Harte. 

2.  A  sapling. 

A  man  haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks.  Shaksp. 

Take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.  Dryden. 

3.  [planta,  Latin.]   The  sole  of  the  foot. 

jiinsworth. 

To   Plant,    plant,  v.  a.   [jilanto>  Latin; 
planter,  Fr.] 

1.  To  put  into  the  ground  in  order  to 
grow;  to  set;  to  cultivate. 

Plant  not  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto  the 
altar  of  the  Lord.  Deuteronomy. 

2.  To  procreate;  to  generate. 

The  honour'd  gods  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supply  with  worthy  men*  plant  love  amongst  you. 

Shakspeare. 

It  engenders  choler,  planleth  anger; 
Andbetter  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh.    Shaksp. 

3.  To  place;  to  fix. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words.  Shaksp. 

In  this  hour, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves.  Shaksp. 

The  mind  through  all  her  powers, 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes.  Milton. 

When  Turnus  had  assembled  all  his  pow'rs, 
His  standard  planted  on  Laurentum's  tow'rs; 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  Latian  youth  prepare 
To  join  th' allies.  Dryden. 

4.  To  settle;  to  establish:  as,  to  plant  a 
colony. 

Create,  and  therein  plant  a  generation.    Milton. 

To  the  planting  of  it  in  a  nation,  the  soil  may  be 
mellowed  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants;  nay,  the 
old  extirpated,  and  the  new  colonies  planted. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  fill  or  adorn  with  something  plant- 
ed: as,  he  planted  the  garden  or  the 
country. 

6.  To  direct  properly:  as,  to  plant  a  can- 
non. 

To  Plant,  plant,  v.  n.  To  perform  the 
act  of  planting. 

To  build,  to  plant  whatever  you  intend, 
In  all  let  nature  never  be  forgot.  Pope. 

If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  en- 
tertain them  with  trifles  and  jingles,  but  use  them 
justly.  Bacon 

Pla'ntage,  plan'tidje."0  n.  s.  [plantago, 
Lat.]  An  herb,  or  herbs  in  general. 

Truth,  tir'd  with  iteration, 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon.     Shaksp. 

Pla'ntain,  plan'tln.202  n.  s.  [plantain,  Fr. 
plantago,  Lat.] 

1.  An  herb. 

The  toad,  being  overcharged  with  the  poison  of 
the  spider,  as  is  believed,  has  recourse  to  the  plan- 
tain leaf.  More. 

The  most  common  simples  are  mugwort,  plantain, 
and  horsetail.  Wiseman. 


2.  A  tree  in  the  West  Indies,  which  bears 
an  escuient  fruit. 

I  long  my  careless  limbs  to  lay 
Under  the  plantain's  shade.  Waller. 

Pla'ntal,    plan'tai88    adj.    [from  plant.~\ 
Pertaining  to  plants.     Not  used. 

There  's  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreous 
humidity  and  plantal  germinations.  Glanville. 

Planta'tion,  plan-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [plantatio, 
horn  planto,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  planting. 

2.  The  place  planted. 

As  swine  are  to  gardens  and  orderly  plantations, 
so  are  tumults  to  parliaments.  King  Charles- 

Some  peasants 
Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare, 
With  that  of  their  plantation;  lest  the  tree 
Translated  should  not  with  the  soil  agree.  Dryden- 

Whose  rising  forests,  not  for  pride  or  show, 
But  future  buildings,  future  navies  grow: 
Let  his  plantation  stretch  from  down  to  down, 
First  shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  town.  Pope. 

Virgil,  with  great  modesty  in  his  looks,  was  seat- 
ed by  Calliope  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  of  laurel. 

Jlddison. 

3.  A  colony. 

Planting  of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods; 
the  principal  thing,  that  hath  been  the  destruction 
of  most  plantations,  hath  been  the  base  and  hasty 
drawing  of  profit  in  the  first  years;  speedy  profit  is 
not  to  be  neglected,  as  far  as  may  stand  with  the 
good  of  the  plantation.  Bacon. 

Towns  here  are  few  either  of  the  old,  or  new 
plantations.  Heylin. 

4.  Introduction;  establishment. 

Episcopacy  must  be  cast  out  of  this  church,  after 
possession  here,  from  the  first  plantation  of  Christi- 
anity in  this  island.  King  Charles- 

Pla'nted,  plant'ed.  participle,  [from 
plant. ~\  This  word  seems  in  Shakspeare 
to  signify,  settled;  well  grounded. 

Our  court  is  haunted 
With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain.     Shaksp. 

Pla'nter,  plant' ur.98  n.  s.  \_planteur,  Fr. 
from  plant.^ 

1.  One  who  sows,  sets,  or  cultivates;  cul- 
tivator. 

There  stood  Sabinus,  planter  of  the  vines, 
And  studiously  surveys  his  gen'rous  wines.  Dryden. 

What  do  thy  vines  avail, 
Or  olives,  when  the  cruel  battle  mows 
The  planters,  with  their  harvest  immature?  Philips. 

That  product  only  which  our  passions  bear, 
Eludes  the  planter's  miserable  care.  Prior. 

2.  One  who  cultivates  ground  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies. 

A  planter  in  the  West  Indies  might  muster  up, 
and  lead  all  his  family  out  against  the  Indians,  with- 
out the  absolute  dominion  of  a  monarch,  descending 
to  him  from  Adam.  Locke. 

He  to  Jamaica  seems  transported, 
Alone,  and  by  no  planter  courted.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  disseminates  or  introduces. 

The  Holy  Apostles,  the  first  planters  of  Christiani- 
ty, followed  the  moral  equity  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment. Nelson. 

Had  these  writings  differed  from  the  sermons  of 
the  first  planters  of  Christianity  in  history  or  doctrine, 
they  would  have  been  rejected  by  those  churche6 
which  they  had  formed.  Jlddison. 

PLASH,  plash,  n.  s.  [jilasche,  Duuplatz, 

Dan.] 
1.  A  small  lake  of  water;  a  puddle. 
He  leaves 
A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst.  Shaksp. 
Two  frogs  consulted,  in  the  time  of  drought,  when 
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many  plashes,  that  they  had  repaired  to,  were  dry, 
«lnt  was  to  be  done?  Bacon. 

I  understand  the  aquatile  or  water  frog,  whereof 
in  ditches  and  standing  plashes  we  behold  millions. 

Brown, 

With  filth  the  miscreant  lies  bewray'd, 

Fall'ii  in  the  plash  his  wickedness  had  laid.     Pope. 

2.    [from   the    verb    To  plash.']  Branch 

partly    cut   off    and   bound    to    other 

branches. 

In  the  plashing  your  quick,  avoid  laying  of  it  too 
low  and  too  thick,  which  makes  tlic  sap  run  all  in- 
to the  shoots,  and  leaves  the  plashes  without  nour- 
ishment. Mortimer. 
To  Plash,  plash,  v.  a.  [plesser,  Fr.]  To 
interweave  branches. 
Plant  and  plash  quicksets.  Evelyn. 
Pla'shy,     plash'e.     adj.    [from     plash.] 
Watery;  filled  with  puddles. 
Near  stood  a  mill  in  low  and  plashy  ground. 

Betterton . 
Plasm,  plazm.  n.  s.  [tj-a* <?-,«,«."]  A  mould; 
a  matrix,  in  which  any  thing  is  cast  or 
formed. 

The  shells  served  as  plasms  or  moulds  to  this  sand, 
which,  when  consolidated,  and  freed  from  its  inves- 
tment shell,  is  of  the  same  shape  with  the  cavity  of 
the  shell.  Woodward. 

PLA'STER,  plas'tur.98  n.  s.  [piastre,  Fr. 
from  7r\x£a.~] 

1 .  Substance  made  of  water  and  some  ab- 
sorbent matter,  such  as  chalk  or  lime 
well  pulverised,  with  which  walls  are 
overlaid  or  figures  cast. 

In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand,  and  wrote  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall.   Dan. 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung.     Pope. 

Maps  are  hung  up  so  high  to  cover  the  naked 
plaster  or  wainscot.  Watts. 

2.  [emplastrum,  Lat.  in  English,  former- 
ly emplaster.]  A  glutinous  or  adhesive 
salve. 

Seeing  the  sore  is  whole,  why  retain  we  the  plas- 
ter? Hooker. 

You  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster.         Shakspeare. 

It  not  only  moves  the  needle  in  powder,  but  like- 
wise, if  incorporated  with  plasters,  as  we  have  made 
trial.  Brown. 

Plasters,  that  had  any  effect,  must  be  by  disper- 
sing or  repelling  the  humours.  Temple. 

To  Pla'ster,  plas'tur.  v.  a.  [plastrer,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  overlay  as  with  plaster. 
Boils  and  plagues 

Plaster  you  o'er,  that  one  infect  another 

Against  the  wind  a  mile.  Shakspeare. 

The  harlot's  cheek  beautied  with  plasVring  art. 

Shakspeare. 

A  heart  settled  upon  a  thought  of  understanding, 
is  as  a  fair  plastering  on  the  wall.       Ecclesiastic  its. 

With  cement  of  flour,  whites  of  eggs  and  stone 
powdered,  piscina  mirabilis  is  said  to  have  walls 
plastered.  Bacon. 

Plaster  the  clunky  hives  with  clay.  Dryden. 

The  brain  is  grown  more  dry  in  its  consistence, 
and  receives  not  much  more  impression,  than  if  you 
wrote  with  your  finger  on  a  piaster^  wall.      Watts. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  viscous  salve  or  medi- 
cated plaster. 

Pla'sterer,  plas'tur-5r.  n.  s.  [plastrier, 

Fr.  from  plaster.] 
1.  One  whose   trade  is  to  overlay  walls 

I         with  plaster. 
Thy  father  was  a  plasterer, 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman.  Shakspeare. 


The  plasterer  makes  his  figures  by  addition,  and 
the  carver  by  subtraction.  Wotton. 

Pla'stick,  plas'tik.  adj.  [srAaj-ocoj.]  Ha- 
ving the  power  to  give  form. 

Benign,  Creator!  let  thy  plastick hand 
Dispose  its  own  effect.  Prior. 

There  is  not  any  thing  strange  in  the  production 
of  the  formed  metals,  nor  other  plastick  virtue  con- 
cerned in  shaping  them  into  those  figures,  than 
merely  the  configuration  of  the  particles. 

Woodioard. 

PLA'STROJV,  plas'trfin.oo  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A 

piece  of  leather  stuffed,  which  fencers 

use,  when  they. teach  their  scholars,  in 

order   to  receive  the  pushes  made  at 

them.  Trevoux. 

Against  the  post  their  wicker  shields  they  crush, 

Flourish  the  sword,  and  at  the  plastron  push.  Dryd. 

To  Plat,   plat.  v.   a.  [from  plait.']    To 
weave;  to  make  by  texture. 

I  have  seen  nests  of  an  Indian  bird  curiously  in- 
terwoven and  platted  together.  Ray. 
I  never  found  so  much  benefit  from  any  expedient, 
as  from  a  ring,  in  which  my  mistress's  hair  is  plaited 
in  a  kind  of  true  lover's  knot.                   Spectator. 

Plat,    plat.   n.  s.    [more    properly  plot; 
ploc.  Sax.]    A  small  piece  of  ground. 

Such  pleasure  took  the  serpent  to  behold 
This  flow'ry  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve.     Milton. 

On  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
1  hear  the  far-off  curfcu  sound, 
Over  some  wide-watcr'd  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar.  Milton. 

It  passes  through  banks  of  violets  and  plats  of 
willow  of  its  own  producing.  Spectator. 

Pla'tane,    plat'tan.    n.  s.    [platane,  Fr. 
platanus,  Lat.]    The  plane-tree. 

The  platane  round, 
The  carver  holm,  the  mapple  seldom  inward  sound. 

Spenser. 
I  espy'd  thee,  fair  and  tall, 
Under  a  platane.  Milton. 

Plate,  plate,  n.  s.  [plate,  Dutch;  plaque, 
French.] 

1 .  A  piece  of  metal  beat  out  into  breadth. 

In  his  liveiy 
Walk'd  crowns  and  coronets,  realms  and  islands 

were 
As  plates  dropt  from  his  pocket.  Shakspeare. 

Make  a  plate,  and  burnish  it  as  they  do  iron. 

Bacon. 

The  censers  of  rebellious  Corah,  &c.  were  by 
God's  mandate  made  plates  for  the  covering  of  the 
holy  altar.  White. 

A  leaden  bullet  shot  from  one  of  these  guns,  the 
space  of  twenty  paces,  will  be  beaten  into  a  thin 
plate.  Wilkins. 

The  censers  of  these  wretches,  who  could  derive 
no  sanctity  to  them;  yet  in  that  they  had  been  con- 
secrated by  the  uffering  incense,  were  appointed  to 
be  beaten  into  broad  plates,  and  fastened  upon  the 
a' tar.  South. 

Eternal  deities! 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees, 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass 
With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brass.     Dryden. 

2.  Armour  of  plates. 

With  their  force  they  piere'd  both  plate  and  mail, 
And  made  wide  furrows  in  their  fleshes  frail. 

Spenser. 

3.  [plata,  Spanish.]  Wrought  silver. 
They  eat  on  beds  of  silk  and  gold, 

And  leaving  plate, 

Do  drink  in  stone  of  higher  rate.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  Turks  entered  into  the  trenches  so  far,  that 

they  carried  away  the  plate.  Knolks. 

A  table  stood, 
Yet  well  wrought  plate  strove  to  conceal  the  wood. 

Cowley. 
They  that  but  now  for  honour  and  for  plate 


Made  the  sea  blush  with  blood,  resign  their  hate. 

Walk) . 
At  your  desert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 
When  your  first  course  was  all  serv'd  up  in  plate. 

King. 

What  nature  wants  has  an  intrinsic  weight, 

All  more,  is  but  the  fashion  of  the  plate.       Young 

4.  [plat,   French;  piatta,  Ital.]     A  small 

shallow  vessel  of  metal  on  which  meat 

is  eaten. 

Ascanius  this  obscrv'd,  and,  smiling,  said, 
See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  fed.  Dryd. 

To  Plate,  plate,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  plates. 

The  doors  are  curiously  cut  through  and  plated. 

Sandys. 

M.  Lepidus's  house  had  a  marble  door-case;  after- 
wards they  had  gilded  ones,  or  rather  plated  with 
gold.  Muthnot. 

2.  To  arm  with  plates. 
Plate  sin  with  gold, 

And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks. 

Shakspeare. 
Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms, 
Why  plated  in  habiliments  of  war?        Shakspeare. 

The  bold  Ascalonite 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp,  old  warriours  turn'd 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel.  Milton. 

3.  To  beat  into  laminae  or  plates. 

If  to  fame  alone  thou  dost  pretend, 
The  miser  will  his  empty  palace  lend, 
Set  wide  his  doors,  adorn 'd  with  plated  brass.  Dryd. 

If  a  thinned  or  plated  body,  of  an  uneven  thick- 
ness, which  appears  all  over  of  one  uniform  colour, 
should  be  slit  into  threads  of  the  same  thickness 
with  the  plate;  I  see  no  reason  why  every  thread 
should  not  keep  its  colour.  Newton. 

Pla'ten,  plat-en.  n.  a.  Among  printers, 
the  flat  part  of  the  press  whereby  the 
impression  is  made. 

Pla'tform,  plat'form.  n.  s.  [plat,  flat,Fr. 
and  form.] 

1.  The  sketch  of  any  thing  horizontally 
delineated;  the  ichnography. 

When  the  workmen  began  to  lay  the  platform  at 
Chalcedon,  eagles  conveyed  their  lines  to  the  other 
side  of  the  streight.  Saiulys. 

2.  A  place  laid  out  after  any  model. 

No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other.  Pope. 

3.  A  level  place  before  a  fortification. 

Where  was  this? — 
— Upon  the  platform  where  we  watch.  Sliakspeart. 

4.  A  scheme;  a  plan. 
Their  minds  and  affections  were  universally  bent 

even  against  all  the  orders  and  laws  wherein  this 
church  is  founded,  conformable  to  the  platform  of 
Geneva.  Hooker. 

I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden  by 
precept,  partly  by  drawing  not  a  model,  but  some 
general  lines  of  it.  Bacon. 

They  who  take  in  the  entire  platform,  and  see  the 
chain,  which  runs  through  the  whole,  and  can  bear 
in  mind  the  observations  and  proofs,  will  discern 
how  these  propositions  flow  from  them.   Woodward. 

Pla'tiok  aspect,  plat'tik-as'pekt.  In  as- 
trology, is  a  ray  cast  from  one  planet  to 
another,  not  exactly,  but  within  the  or- 
bit of  its  own  light.  Bailey. 

Plato'on,  pla-tdon'.  n.  s.  [a  corruption 
of  peloton,  French.]  A  small  square 
body  of  musketeers,  drawn  out  of  a 
battalion  of  foot,  when  they  form  the 
hollow  square,  to  strengthen  the  angles: 
the  grenadiers  are  generally  thus  post- 
ed; yet  a  party  from  any  other  division 
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is  called  a  platoon,  when  intending  too 
far  from  the  main  body.  Mil.  Diet. 

In  comely  wounds  shall  bleeding  worthies  stand, 
Webb's  firm  platoon,  and  Lumly's  faithful  band. 

Ticket. 
Pla'tter,  plat'tur.31  n.  s.  [from  plate.]  A 
large  dish,  generally  of  earth. 

The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate, 
Then  blow  the  fire.  Dryden. 

Satira  is  an  adjective,  to  which  lanx,  a  charger, 
or  large  platter  is  understood.  Dryden. 

Plau'dit,  C  ,,  mU„,  1  n.  s.  [A  word 
*  ,  '  ■<  plaw  dit.213  >■  ,  •  L  ,  .•  „ 
Plau'dite,  l^  5  derived  trom 

the  Latin,  plaudite,  the  demand  of  ap- 
plause made  by  the  player,  when  he  left 
the  stage.]     Applause. 

True  wisdom  must  our  actions  so  direct, 
Not  only  the  last  plaudit  to  expect.  Denham. 

She  would  so  shamefully  fail  in  the  last  act,  that 
instead  of  a  plaudite,  she  would  deserve  to  be  hissed 
off  the  stage.  More. 

Some  men  find  more  melody  in  discord  than  in  the 
angelick  quires;  yet  even  these  can  discern  musick 
in  a  concert  of  plaudites,  eulogies  given  themselves. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
PLAUsiBi'LiTY,plaw-ze-bii'e-te.n.6-.[/z/a2i- 
sibilitt,  French;  from  plausible.]  Spaci- 
ousness; superficial  appearance  of  right. 

Two  pamphlets,  called  the  management  of  the 
war,  are  written  with  some  plausibility,  much  arti- 
fice, and  direct  falsehoods.  Swift. 

The  last  excuse  for  the  slow  steps  made  in  dis- 
arming the  adversaries  of  the  crown,  was  allowed 
indeed  to  have  more  plausibility,  but  less  truth,  than 
any  of  the  former.  Swift. 

VLAU'SlBLE,\ilh\v'ze-b\.adj.[plausible, 
Fr. plausibilis,  from  plaudo,  Latin.]  Such 
as  gains  approbation;  superficially  plea- 
sing or  taking;  specious;  popular;  right 
in  appearance. 

Go  you  to  Angelo,  answer  his  requiring  with  a 
plausible  obedience,  agree  with  his  demands  to  the 
point.  Siiakfpeare. 

Judges  ought  to  be  more  reverend  than  plausible, 
and  more  advised  than  confident.  Bacon. 

They  found  that  plausible  and  popular  pretext  of 
raising  an  army  to  fetch  in  delinquents.  K.  Charles. 

These  were  &\\  plausible  and  popular  arguments, 
in  which  they,  who  most  desired  peace,  would  insist 
upon  many  condescensions.  Clarendon. 

No  treachery  sc plausible,  as  that  which  is  covered 
with  the  robe  of  a  guide.  VEslrange. 

The  case  is  doubtful,  and  may  be  disputed  with 
plausible  arguments  on  either  side.  South. 

Plau'sibleness,  plaw'ze-bl-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  plausible.]     Speciousness;  show 

of  right. 

The  plausibleness  of  Arminianism,  and  the  con- 
gruity  it  hath  with  the  principles  of  corrupt  nature. 

Sanderson. 
The  notion  of  man's  free  will,  and  the  nature  of 
sin,  bears  with  it  a  commendable  plainness  and 
plausibleness.  More. 

Plau'sibly,  plaw'ze-ble.  adv.  [from  plau- 
sible.] 

1.  With"  fair  show;  speciously. 

They  could  talk  plausibly  about  that  they  did  not 
understand,  but  their  learning  lay  chiefly  in  flourish. 

Collier. 
Thou  can'st  plausibly  dispute, 
Supreme  of  seers,  of  angel,  man,  and  brute.  Prior. 

2.  "With  applause.     Not  in  use. 

I  hope  they  will  plausibly  receive  our  attempts, 
or  candidly  correct  our  misconjectures.         Brown. 
Plau'sive,  plaw'siv.168  428  adj.  [i'rom  plau- 
do,  Latin.] 

1.  Applauding. 

2.  Plausible.     A  word  not  in  use. 


His  plausive  words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears;  but  grafted  them 
To  grow  there  and  to  bear.  Shakspeare. 

To  PLAY,   pla.220  v.  n.  [plejau,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  sport;  to  frolick;  to  do   something 
not  as  a  task,  but  for  a  pleasure. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and 
rose  up  to  play.  Exodus. 

On  smooth  the  seal  and  bended  dolphins  play. 

Milton. 

Boys  and  girls  come  out  to  play, 
Moon  shines  as  bright  as  day.  Old  Song. 

2.  To  toy;  to  act  with  levity. 
Thou  with  eternal  wisdom  didst  converse, 

Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play.  Milton. 

Enormous  monsters  rolling  o'er  the  deep, 
Gambol  around  him  in  the  watry  way, 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play.  Pope. 
j.  To  be  dismissed  from  work. 

I'll  bring  my  young  man  to  school;  look  where 
his  master  comes;  'tis  a  playing  day  I  see.   Shaksp. 

4.  To  trifle;  to  act  wantonly  and  thought- 
lesly. 

Men  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  their 
lives  as  they  do  with  their  cloaths.  Temple. 

5.  To  do  something  fanciful. 
How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !   Shaksp. 

6.  To  practise  sarcastick  merriment. 

I  would  make  use  of  it  rather  to  play  upon  those 
I  despised,  than  to  trifle  with  those  I  loved.      Pope. 

7.  To  mock;  to  practise  illusion. 

I  saw  him  dead;  art  thou  alive, 
Or  is  it  fancy  plays  upon  our  eye-sight?  Shakspeare. 

8.  To  game;  to  contend  at  some  game. 

Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night; 
My  mind's  not  on't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 
— Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before.  Shalxp. 

When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  kingdoms, 
The  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.  Shaksp. 

O  perdurable  shame ! 
Are  these  the  wretches  that  we  play\l  at  dice  for? 

Shakspeare. 
The  clergyman  played  at  whist  and  swobbers. 

Swift 

9.  To  do  any  thing  trickish  or  deceitful. 

His  mother  played  false  with  a  smith.        Shaksp. 
Cawdor,  Glamis,  all 
The  wizzard  wemen  promis'd;  and,  I  fear, 
Thou  play'st  most  foully  for't.  Shakspeare. 

Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all 
her  tricks  in.  Spectator. 

10.  To  touch  a  musical  instrument. 
Ev'ry  thing  that  heard  him  play, 

Ev'n  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by; 
In  sweet  musick  is  such  art, 
Killing  care,  and  grief  of  heart, 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  art  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath 
a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instru- 
ment. Eztkiel- 

Wherein  doth  our  practice  of  singing  and  play- 
ing with  instruments  in  our  cathedral  churches  dif- 
fer from  the  practice  of  David?  Peacham. 

Clad  like  a  country  swain,  he  pip'd,  he  sung, 
And  playing  drove  his  jolly  troop  along.        Dryden. 

Take  thy  harp,  and  melt  thy  maid; 
Play,  my  friend !  and  charm  the  charmer.     Granv. 

He  applied  the  pipe  to  his  lips,  and  began  to 
play  upon  it;  the  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet. 

Spectator. 

1 1.  To  operate;  to  act:  used  of  any  thing 
in  motion. 

John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur,  and  it  cannot  be, 
That  whilst  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins, 
The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain 
One  quiet  breath  of  rest.  Shakspeare. 

My  wife  cried  out  fire,  and  you  brought  out  your 
buckets,  and  called  for  engines  to  play  against  it 

Dryden. 

By  constant  laws,  the  food  is  concocted,  the  heart 
beats,  the  blood  circulates,  the  lungs  play.    Cheyne. 


1 2.  To  wanton;  to  move  irregularly. 

Citherea  all  in  sedges  hid, 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Ev'n  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Shakspeare. 

This  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  spirits  played,  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err.  Milton. 

In  the  streams  that  from  the  fountain  play, 
She  wash'd  her  face.  Dryden. 

The  setting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnish'd  helmets, 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire.  Mdis. 

Had  some  brave  chief  the  martial  scene  beheld 
By  Pallas  guarded,  in  the  dreadful  field, 
Might  darts  be  bad  to  turn  their  points  away, 
And  swords  around  him  innocently  play, 
The  war's  whole  art  with  wonder  had  he  seen, 
And  counted  heroes  where  he  counted  men.    Pope. 

13.  To  personate  a  drama. 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night; 
But  1  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
Lest,  over-eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play, 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion.        Shakspeare. 

Ev'n  kings  but  play;  and  when  their  part  is  done, 
Some  other,  worse  or  better,  mounts  the  throne. 

Dryden. 

14.  To  represent  a  standing  character. 
Courts  are  tin  atres,  where  some  men  play; 

Princes,  some  slaves,  and  all  end  in  one  day. 

Donne. 

15.  To  act  it!  any  certain  character. 

Thus  we  play  the  fool  with  the  time,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us. 

Shakspeare. 
I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  (ear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  fore'd  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman, 

Shakspeare. 
She  hath  wrought  folly  to  play  the  whore. 

Deuteronomy. 

Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men  for 

our  people,  2  tamuel. 

Alphonso,  duke   of  Ferrara,  delighted  himself 

only  in  turning  and  playing  the  joiner.       Peacham. 

'Tis  possible  these  Turks  may  play  the  "villains. 

Denham.- 
A  man  has  no  pleasure  in  proving  that  he  has 
played  the  fool.  Collier. 

To  Play,  pla.  v.  a. 

1-   To  put  in  action  or  motion:  as,  he  play- 
ed his   cannon;  the  engines  are  played 
at  a  fire. 
2.  To  use  an  instrument  of  musick. 

He  plays  a  tickling  straw  within  his  nose.      Gay. 
To  act  a  mirthful  character. 
Nature  here 
Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.  Milton. 

4.  To  exhibit  dramatically. 

Your  honour's  players  hearing  your  amendment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy.     Shakspeare. 

5.  To  act;  to  perform. 

Doubt  would  fain  have  played  his  part  in  her 
mind,  and  called  in  question,  how  she  should  be  as- 
sured that  Zelmane  was  not  Pyrocles.  Sidney. 
Play,  pla.  n.  s. 

1.  Action  not  imposed;  not  work;  dismis- 
sion from  work. 

2.  Amusement;  sport. 

My  dearling  and  my  joy; 
For  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadful  play.  Spenser. 
Two  gentle  fawns  at  play.  Milton. 

3.  A  drama;  a  comedy  or  tragedy,  or  any 
thing  in  which  characters  are  repre- 
sented by  dialogue  and  action. 

Only  they, 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry  play, 
Will  be  deceiv'd.  Shakspeare. 

A  play  ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  human  nature, 
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representing  its  humours  and  the  changes  of  fortune 
to  which  it  is  subject,  for  the  delight  and  instruc- 
tion of  mankind.   *  Dryden. 
Visits,  plays,  and  powder'd  beaux.  Swift. 

4.  Game;  practice  of  gaming;  contest  at 
a  game. 

1  will  play  no  more,  my  mind's  not  on't; 
I  did  never  win  of  you, 
Nor  shall  not  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play.  Shaksp. 

5.  Practice  in  any  contest,   as  swordplay. 

When  they  can  make  nothing  else  on't,  they  find  it 
the  best  of  their  play  to  put  it  on  with  a  jest.  VEstr. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  speak  distinctly,  knowing 
his  best  play  to  be  in  the  dark,  and  that  ail  his 
safety  lay  in  the  confusion  of  his  talk.        TUlotson. 

In  arguing,  the  opponent  uses  comprehensive  and 
equivocal  terms,  to  involve  his  adversary  in  the 
doubtfulness  of  his  expression,  and  therefore  the 
answer  on  his  side  makes  it  his  play  to  distinguish 
as  much  as  he  can.  Locke. 

Bull's  friends  advised  to  gentler  methods  with  the 
young  lord;  but  John  naturally  lov'd  rough  play. 

Jirbuthnot. 

6.  Action;  employment;  office. 

The  senseless  plea  of  right  by  providence 
Can  last  no  longer  than  the  present  sway; 
But  justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play.     Dryden. 

7.  Practice;  action;  manner  of  acting;  as, 
fair  and  foul  /day. 

Determining,  as  after  I  knew,  in  secret  manner, 
not  to  be  far  from  the  place  where  we  appointed  to 
meet,  to  prevent  any  foul  play  that  might  be  offered 
unto  me.  Sidney. 

8.  Act  of  touching  an  instrument. 

9.  Irregular  and  wanton  motion. 

10.  A  state  of  agitation  or  ventilation. 
Many  have  been  sav'd,  and  many  may, 

Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  to  play. 

Dryden. 

1 1.  Room  for  motion. 

The  joints  are  let  exactly  into  one  another,  that 
they  have  no  play  between  them,  lest  they  shake 
upwards  or  downwards.  Moxon. 

12.  Liberty  of  acting;  swing. 

Should  a  writer  give  the  full  play  to  his  mirth, 
without  regard  to  decency,  he  might  please  readers; 
but  must  be  a  very  ill  man,  if  he  could  please  him- 
self. Addison. 
Pla'ybook,  pla'bodk.  n.  s.  [filay  and  book.'] 
Book  of  dramatick  compositions. 

Your's  was  a  match  of  common  good  liking,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  that  ridiculous  passion,  which 
has  no  being  but  in  playbooks  and  romances.  Swift. 

Pla'yday,  pla'da.  n.   s.    [filay  and    day.] 
Day  exempt  from  tasks  or  work. 

I  thought  the  life  of  every  lady 
Should  be  one  continual  playday; 
Balls  and  masquerades  and  shows.  Swift. 

Pla'ydebt,  pla'det.  n.  s.  [play  and  debt.~\ 
Debt  contracted  by  gaming. 

There  are  multitudes  of  leases  upon  single  lives, 

and  play-debts  upon  joint  lives.  Jirbuthnol. 

She  has  several  playdebls  on  her  hand,  which 

must  be  discharged  very  suddenly.  Spectator. 

Pla'yer,  pla'ur.08  n.  s.  [from  play.~\ 

1.  One  who  plays. 

2.  An  idler;  a  lazy  person. 

You're  pictures  out  of  doors, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 
Players  in  your  housewifery.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Actor  of  dramatick  scenes. 

Like  platjers  plac'd  to  fill  a  filthy  stage, 
Where  change  of  thoughts  one  fool  to  other  shew, 
And  all  but  jests,  serve  only  sorrow's  rage.  Sidney. 

Certain  pantomimi  will  represent  the  >oiccs  of 
players  of  interludes  so  to  life,  as  you  would  think 
they  were  those  players  themselves.  Bacon. 

A  player ;\{  left  of  his  auditory  and  their  applause, 
would  straight  be  out  of  heart.  Bacon. 

Thine  be  the  laurel  then;  support  the  stage, 


Which  so  declines,  that  shortly  we  may  see 
Players  and  plays  redue'd  to  second  infancy.  Dryd. 

His  muse  had  starv'd,  had  not  a  piece  unread, 
And  by  a  player  bought,  supply'd  her  bread.  Dryd. 

4.  A  mimick. 

Thus  said  the  player  god;  and  adding  art 
Of  voice  and  gesture,  so  perform 'd  his  part, 
She  thought,  so  like  her  love  the  shade  appears, 
That  Ceyx  spake  the  words.  Dryden. 

5.  One  wno  touches  a  musical  instrument. 

Command  thy  servants  to  seek  out  a  man,  who 
is  a  cunning  player  on  the  harp.  1  Samuel. 

6.  A  gamester. 

7.  One  who  acts  in  play  in  a  certain  man- 
ner. 

The  snake  bit  him  fast  by  the  tongue,  which 
therewith  began  so  to  rankle  and  swell,  that,  by  the 
time  he  had  knocked  this  foul  player  on  the  head, 
his  mouth  was  scarce  able  to  contain  it.         Carew. 

Pla'yfellow,  pla'fel-16.    n.  s.   [play   and 
fellow.]  Companion  in  amusement. 

Inconstant  in  his  choice  of  his  friends,  or  rather 
never  having  a  friend  but  playfellows,  of  whom, 
when  he  was  weary,  he  could  no  otherwise  rid  him- 
self than  by  killing  them.  Sidney. 

She  seem'd  still  back  unto  the  land  to  look, 
And  her  playfellmvs  aid  to  call,  and  fear 
The  dashing  of  the  waves.  Spenser. 

Your  precious  self  had  not  then  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  playfellow.  Shakspeare. 

Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with  you! 
Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction 
Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company!      Shakspeare. 

This  was  the  play  at  which  Nero  staked  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds  three 
shillings  and  four  pence  upon  every  cast;  where  did 
he  find  playfellows?  Jlrbuthnot. 


Pla'yful,  pla'ful.  adj.  [play  and  full,] 
Sportive;  full  of  levity. 

He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and 
at  childhood  for  being  playjul.  Spectator. 

Pla'ygame,  pla'game.  n.  s.  [play  and 
game.]  Play  of  children. 

That  liberty  alone  gives  the  true  relish  to  their 
ordinary  playgames.  Locke. 

Pla'yhouse,  pla'house.  n.  s.  [play  and 
house.]  House  where  dramatick  per- 
formances are  represented. 

These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  playhouse, 
and  fight  for  bitten  apples.  Shakspeare. 

He  hurries  me  from  the  playhouse  and  scenes 
there,  to  the  bear-garden.  Stilling  fleet. 

I  am  a  sufficient  theatre  to  myself  of  ridiculous 
actions,  without  expecting  company  either  in  a  court 
or  playhouse.  Dryden. 

Shakspeare,  whom  you  and  ev'ry  playhouse  bill 
Stile  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will, 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despight.         Pope. 
Pla'ypleasure,  pla'plezh-ure.  n.  s.  [play 
and  pleasure.]  Idle  amusement. 

He  taketh  a  kind  of  playpleasure  in  looking  upon 
the  fortunes  of  others.  Bacon. 

PLVYSOME,  pla'sum.  adj.  [/day  and 
some.]   Wanton;  full  of  levity. 

Pla'ysomeness,  pla'sum-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
filaysome.]  Wantonness;  levity 


Pla'ything,    placing,    n.    s.   [filay    and 
thing.]  Toy;  thing  to  play  with. 

0  Castalio!  thou  hast  caught 
My  foolish  heart;  and  like  a  tender  child, 
That  trusts  his  plaything  to  another  hand, 
I  fear  its  harm,  and  fain  would  have  it  back. 

Olway. 

A  child  knows  his  nurse,  and  by  degrees  theplay- 

things  of  a  little  more  advanced  age.  Locke. 

The  servants  should  be  hindered  from  making  court 

to  them,  by  giving  them  fruit  and  playthings,  Locke. 

O  Richard, 


Would  fortune  calm  her  present  rage, 

And  give  us  playthings  for  our  age.  Pi  vn 

Allow  bim  but  the  plaything  of  a  pen, 
He  ne'er  rebels  or  plots  like  other  men.  Pope. 

Pla'ywright,   pla'rite.    n.  s.    [filay   and 
wright.]    A  maker  of  plays. 

He  ended  much  in  the  character  he  had  liv'd  in, 
and  Horace's  rule  for  a  play  may  as  well  be  applied 
to  him  as  a  playwright.  Pope. 

Plea,  pie.2"  n.  s.  [filaid,  old  French.] 

1.  The  act  or  form  of  pleading. 

2.  Thing  offered  or  demanded  in  plead- 
ing. 

The  magnificoes  have  all  persuaded  with  him; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  bis  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture  of  justice  and  his  bond.       Shakspeare. 

Their  respect  of  persons  was  expressed  in  judicial 
process,  in  giving  rash  sentence  in  favour  of  the  rich, 
without  ever  staying  to  hear  the  plea,  or  weigh  the 
reasons  of  the  poor's  cause.  Kettlewelt. 

3.  Allegation. 
They  tow'rds  the  throne  supreme, 

Accountable,  made  haste,  to  make  appear 

With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance.  Milton. 

4.  An  apology;  an  excuse. 
The  fiend,  with  necessity, 

The  tyrant's  plea,  excus'd  his  devilish  deeds. 

Milton. 

Thou  determin'st  weakness  for  no  plea.     Milton- 
When  such  occasions  are, 
No  plea  must  serve;  'tis  cruelty  to  spare.    Denham. 

Whoever  argues  in  defence  of  absolute  power  in 
a  single  person,  though  he  offers  the  old  plausible 
plea,  that  it  is  his  opinion,  which  he  cannot  help, 
unless  he  be  convinced,  ought  to  be  treated  as  the 
common  enemy  of  mankind.  Swift. 

To  Pleach,  pletsh.227  v.  a.  [plesser,  Ff.l 
To  bend;  to  interweave.    Not  in  use. 
Would'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus,  with  pleacht  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck?  Slwkspeare. 

Steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honey-suckles  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter.  Shakspeare. 

To  PLEAD,  plede.227  v.  n.  [filaider,  Fi\] 
1.  To  argue  before  a  court  of  justice. 
To  his  accusations 
He  pleaded  still  not  guilty;  and  alleg'd 
Many  sharp  reasons.  Shakspeare. 

O  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with  God,  as  a 
man  pleadeth  for  his  neighbour.  Job. 

Of  beauty  sing; 
Let  others  govern  or  defend  the  state, 
Plead  at  the  bar,  or  manage  a  debate.     Granville. 
Lawyers  and  divines  write  down  short  notes  in 
order  to  preach  or  plead.  Watts. 

2.  To  speak  in  an  argumentative  or  per- 
suasive way  for  or  against;  to  reason 
with  another. 

lam 
To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain.  Shaksp. 

Who  is  he  that  will  plead  with  me?  for  now  if  I 
hold  my  tongue,  I  shall  give  up  the  ghost.  Job. 

If  nature  plead  not  in  a  parent's  heart, 
Pity  my  tears,  and  pity  her  desert.  Dryden. 

It  must  be  no  ordinary  way  of  reasoning,  in  a 
man  that  is  pleading  for  the  natural  power  of  kings, 
and  against  all  compact,  to  bring-  for  proof  an  ex- 
ample, where  his  own  account  founds  all  the  right 
upon  compact.  Loci  i 

3.  To  be  offered  as  a  pica. 

Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  see, 
The  same  resistless  power  may  plead  for  mc; 
With  no  less  ardour  I  my  claim  pursue; 
I  love,  and  cannot  yield  her  even  to  you.     Dryden. 
To  Plead,  plccie.  v.  a. 

1.  To  defend;  to  discuss. 

Will  you,  we  shew  our  title  to  the  crown? 
If  not,  our  swords  Bhall  plead  it  in  the  field.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  allege  in  pleading  or  argument. 
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Don  Sebastian  came  forth  to  entreat,  that  they 
might  part  with  their  arms  like  soldiers;  it  was  told 
him,  that  they  could  not  justly  plead  law  of  nations, 
for  that  they  were  not  lawful  enemies.  Spenser. 
If  they  will  plead  against  me  my  reproach,  know 
that  God  hath  overthrown  me.  Job. 

3.  To  offer  as  an  excuse. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness,  in  ex- 
cuse of  faults.  Dryden. 
Plea'dable,  ple'da-bl.  adj.  [from  plead.] 
Capable  to  be  alleged  in  plea. 

I  ought  to  be  discharged  from  this  information, 

because  this  privilege  is  pleadable  at  law.    Dryden. 

Plea'der,  ple'dur.98  n.  s.  [plaideur,   Fr. 

from  plead.] 
1.  One  who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  brief  with  weighty  crimes  was  charg'd, 
On  which  the  pleader  much  enlarg'd.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  speaks  for  or  against. 
If  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue 
Might  stop  our  countryman.  Sliaksp. 

So  fair  a  pleader  any  cause  may  gain.     Dryden. 
Plea'ding,  pie  ding.410  n.  s.  (from  plead.] 
Act  or  form  of  pleading. 

If  the  heavenly  folk  should  know 
These  pleadings  in  the  court  below.  Swift. 

Plea'sance,  ple'zanse.334  n.  s.  [plaisana i , 
Fr.]  Gayety;  pleasantry;  merriment. 
Obsolete. 

The  lovely  pleasance  and  the  lofty  pride 
Cannot  expressed  be  by  any  art.  Spenser. 

Her  words  she  drowned  with  laughing  vain, 
And  wanting  grace  in  utt'ring  of  the  same, 
That  turned  all  her  pit  usance  to  a  scoffing  game. 

Spenser. 

Oh  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their 

mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains!  that  we  should 

with  joy,  pleasance,  revel  and  applause,  transform 

ourselves  into  beasts!  Shaksp 

PLEA'SANT,  plez'zant.33*  adj.  [plaisant, 
French.] 

1.  Delightful;  giving  delight. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 

Make  instruments  to  scourge  us.  Shaksp. 

What  most  he  should  dislike,  seems  pleasant  to 

him; 

What  like,  offensive.  Shaksp- 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 

dwell  in  unity!  Psalms. 

Verdure  clad 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green.        Milton. 

2.  Grateful  to  the  senses. 

Sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear, 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst. 

Milton. 

3.  Good-humoured;  cheerful. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow. 

Addison. 

4.  Gay;  lively;  merry. 

Let  neither  the  power  nor  quality  of  the  great, 

or  the  wit  of  the  pleasant,  prevail  with  us  to  flatter 

the  vices,  or  applaud  the  prophaneness  of  wicked 

men.  Rogers. 

•5.  Trifling;  adapted  rather  to  mirth  than 

use. 

They,  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to  be 
positive,  seem  to  do  it  by  a  pleasant  argument,  ta- 
ken from  the  negation  of  an  end,  which  being  ne- 
gative, the  negation  of  it  is  positive.  Locke. 
Plea'santly,  plez'zant-le.  adv.  [from 
pleasant.] 

1.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

2.  Gayly;  merrily;  in  good  humour. 

King  James  was  wont  pleasantly  to  say,  that  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  had  given  him  a  secretary, 
who  could  neither  write  nor  read.  Clarendon. 

3.  Lightly;  ludicrously. 


Eustathius  is  of  opinion,  that  Ulysses  speaks  plea- 
santly to  Elpenor.  Broome. 
Plea'santness,  plez'zant-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
pleasant.] 

1.  Delightfulness;  state  of  being  pleasant. 

Doth  not  the  pleasantness  of  this  place  carry  in  it- 
self sufficient  reward?  Sidney- 

2.  Gayety;  cheerfulness;  merriment. 

It  was  refreshing,  but  composed,  like  the  plea- 
santness of  youth  tempered  with  the  gravity  of  age. 

South. 

He  would  fain  put  on  some  pleasantness,  but  was 
not  able  to  conceal  his  vexation.  Tillotson. 

Plea'santry,  plez'zan-tre.  n.  s.  [plaisan- 
terie,  Fr.J 

1 .  Gayety;  merriment. 

The  harshness  of  reasoning  is  not  a  little  softened 
and  smoothed  by  the  effusions  of  mirth  and  pleasan- 
try- Addison. 

Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  disingenuous  in  cri- 
ticism, the  greatest  masters  appear  serious  and  in- 
structive, Addison. 

2.  Sprightly  saying;  lively  talk. 

The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in  re- 
partees and  points  of  wit.  Addison. 
To  Please,  pieze.227  v.  a.  [filaceo,  Latin; 
plaire,  Fr.] 

1.  1o  delight;  to  gratify;  to  humour. 

They  please  themselves  in  the  children  of  stran- 
gers. Isaiah. 

Whether  it  were  a  whistling  wind,  or  a  pleasing 
fall  of  water  running  violently.  Wisdom. 

Thou  canst  not  be  so  pleased  at  liberty, 
As  I  shall  be  to  find  thou  dar'st  be  free.      Dryden. 

Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  ease, 
Whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies  please.  Pope. 

2.  To  satisfy;  to  content. 

Doctor  Pinch, 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again, 
And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 

Shakspeare. 
What  next  I  bring  shall  please 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire?        Milton. 

3.  To  obtain  favour  from:  to  be  pleased 
with,  is  to  approve;  to  favour. 

This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleas- 
ed. Matthew. 

I  have  seen  thy  face,  and  thou  wast  jyleased  with 
me.  Genesis. 

Fickle  their  state  whom  God 
Most  favours:  who  can  please  him  long?        Milton. 

4.  To  be  Pleased.     To  like.    A  word  of 
ceremony. 

Many  of  our  most  skilful  painters  were  pleased  to 
recommend  this  author  to  me,  as  one  who  perfectly 
understood  the  rules  of  painting.  Dryden. 

To  Please,  pleze.  v.  n. 

1.  To  give  pleasure. 
What  pleasing  seem'd,  for  her  now  pleases  more. 

Milton. 

I  found  something  that  was  more  pleasing  in  them, 

than  my  ordinary  productions.  Dryden. 

2.  To  gain  approbation. 
Their  wine  offerings  shall  not  be  pleasing  unto 

him.     .  Hosea. 

3.  To  like;  to  choose. 

Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease, 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please. 

Pope. 

4.  To  condescend;  to  comply.     A  word 
of  ceremony. 

Please  you,  lords, 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet.    Shaksp. 
The  first  words  that  I  learnt  were,  to  express  my 
desire,  that  he  would  please  to  give  me  my  liberty. 

Sivift. 
Plea'ser,  ple'zur.93  n.  s.  [from  please.] 

One  that  courts  favour. 
Plea'singly,    ple'zing-le,     adv.     [from 


pleasing-,]  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
delight. 

Pleasingly  troublesome  thought  and  remembrance 
have  been  to  me  since  I  left  you.  Suckling. 

Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began.       Milton. 

The  end  of  the  artist  is  pleasingly  to  deceive  the 
eye.  Dryden. 

He  gains  all  points,  who  pleasingly  confounds, 
Surprizes,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds.     Pope- 

Plea'singness,  ple'zing-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

pleasing.]     Quality  of  giving  delight. 
Plea'seman,  pleze'man.  n.  s.  [please  and 
man.]     A  pickthank;   an  officious  fel- 
low. 
Some  carry-tale,  some  pleaseman,  some  slight 
zany, 
That  knows  the  trick  to  make  my  lady  laugh, 
Told  our  intents.  Shaksp. 

Plea'surable,  plezh'ur-a-bl.   adj.  [from 
pleasure.]    Delightful;  full  of  pleasure. 

Planting  of  orchards  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as 
pleasurable.  Bacon, 

It  aflords  a  pleasurable  habitation  in  every  part, 
and  that  is  the  line  ecliptick.  Brown- 

There  are,  that  the  compounded  fluid  drain 
From  different  mixtures;  so  the  blended  streams, 
Each  mutually  correcting  each,  create 
A  pleasurable  medley.  Philips. 

Our  ill-judging  thought 
Hardly  enjoys  the  pleasurable  taste.  Prior. 

PLEA'SURE,  piezh'ure.234«°  „.  5.  ^iai. 

sir,  French.] 

1.  Delight;   gratification  of  the  mind  or 
senses. 

Pleasure  in  general,  is  the  consequent  apprehen- 
sion of  a  suitable  object,  suitably  applied  to  a  right- 
ly disposed  faculty.  South. 

A  cause  of  men's  taking  pleasure  in  the  sins  of 
others,  is,  that  poor  spiritedness  that  accompanies 
guilt.  South, 

In  hollow  caves  sweet  echo  quiet  lies; 
Her  name  with  pleasure  once  she  taught  the  shore, 
Now  Daphne's  dead,  and  pleasure  is  no  more.  Pope. 

2.  Loose  gratification. 

Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
And  yet  seem  cold.  Shaksp. 

Behold  yon  dame  does  shake  the  head  to  hear  of 
pleasure's  name.  Shaksp. 

Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure.  Milton. 

3.  Approbation. 

The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him. 

Psalms. 

4.  What  the  will  dictates. 
Use  your  pleasure;  if  your  love  do  not  persuade 

you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter.  Shaksp. 

He  will  do  his  pleasure  on  Babylon,  Isaiah. 

5.  Choice;  arbitrary  will. 

We  ascribe  not  only  effects  depending  on  the  na- 
tural period  of  time  unto  arbitrary  calculations,  and 
such  as  vary  at  pleasure,  but  confirm  our  tenets  by 
the  uncertain  account  of  others.  Brown. 

Half  their  fleet  offends 
His  open  side,  and  high  above  him  shews; 
Upon  the  rest  at  pleasure  he  descends, 
And  doubly  harm'd,  he  double  harm  bestows. 

Dryden- 

Raise  tempests  at  your  pleasure.  Dryden. 

We  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bo- 
dies. Locke. 

All  the  land  in  their  dominions  being  acquired  by 
conquest,  was  disposed  by  them  according  to  their 
pleasure.  Arbuthnot- 

To  Plea'sure,  plezh'ure.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To   please;   to   gratify.     This 
word,  though   supported  by  good  au- 
thority, is,  I  think,  inelegant. 
Things,  thus  set  in  order, 
Shall  further  thy  harvest,  and  pleasure  thee  best. 
J  Tusser. 
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I  count  it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  that  I 
eaunot  pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman. 

Sliaksjieare. 
If  what  pleases  him,  shall  pleasure,  you, 
Fight  closer,  or  good  faith  you  ii  catch  a  blow. 

Skakspeare. 
When  the  way  of  pleasuring  and  displeasuring 
lieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  should  be 
overgreat.  Bacon- 

Nay,  the  birds  rural  musick  too 
Is  as  melodious  and  as  free, 

As  if  they  sung  to  pleasure  you.  Cowley. 

Nothing  is  difficult  to  love;  it  will  make  a  man 
cross  his  own  inclinations  to  pleasure  them  whom  he 
loves.  Tiltotson. 

Plj- a'sureful,  plezh'ure-fal.  adj.  [plea- 
sure and  full.']  Pleasant;  delightful. 
Obsolete. 

This  country,  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land  and 

the  eoiivenicncy  of  the  sea,   hath   been  reputed  a 

very  commodious  and  pleasureful  country.       Jlbbot. 

Plebei'an,  ple-be'yan.  13   n.  s.  \jibbeien, 

French;  /ilebcius,  Latin.]     One  of  the 

lower  people. 

You're  plebeians,  if  they  be  senators.        Shaksp. 

Upon  the  least  intervals  of  peace,  the  quarrels 

between  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians  would  revi\e 

Swift. 
Plebei'an,  ple-he'yan.113  adj. 

1.  Popular;  consisting  of  mean  persons. 

As  swine  are  to  gardens,  so  are  tumults  to  parlia- 
ments, and  plebeian  concourses  to  puL>lu:k  counsels. 

King  Charles. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  lower  ranks. 

He  through  the  midst  uumark'd, 
In  shew  plebeian  angel  militant 
Of  iowest  order.  Milton. 

3.  Vulgar;  low;  common. 

To  apply  notions  philosophical  to  plebeian  terms; 
or  to  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  recon- 
ciled, that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature 
for  it,  as  the  ancients  used,  they  be  but  shifts  of  ig- 
norance. Bacon. 

The  differences  of  mouldable  and  not  mouldable, 
scissible  and  not  scissible,  are  plebeian  notions. 

Bacon. 

Dishonour  not  the  vengeance  I  design 'd 
A  queen!  and  own  a  base  plebeian  mind!    Dryden. 
Pledge,   pledje.    n    s.    [fileige,  French; 
pieggio,   Italian.] 

1.  Any  thing  put  to  pawn. 

2.  A   gage;   any  thing  given  by  way  of 
warrant  or  security;  a  pawn. 

These  men  at  the  first  were  onfy  pitied:  the  great 
humility,  zeal,  and  devotion,  which  appeared  to  be 
in  them,  was  in  all  men's  opinion  &  pledge  of  their 
harmless  meaniog.  Hooker. 

If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons; 
There  is  my  pledge,  I'll  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 

Shakspeare. 

That  voice  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers.  Milton 

Money  is  necessary  both  for  counters  and  for 
pledges,  and  carrying  it  with  even  reckoning  and  se- 
curity. Locke. 

Hymen  shall  be  aton'd,  shall  join  two  hearts, 
And  Aribert  shall  be  the  pledge  of  peace.       Rowe. 

The  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  by  the  mi- 
nistry of  Moses,  was  intended  for  a  type  and  pledge 
of  th  spiritual  deliverance  which  was  to  come  by 
Christ  Nelson. 

v.    A  surety;  a  bail;  an  hostage. 

What  purpose  could  there  be  of  treason,  when 
the  Guianians  offered  to  lea\e  pledges,  six  for  one? 

Raleigh, 

Good  sureties  will  we  have  for  thy  return, 
And  at  thy  pit  Jges'  peril  keep  thy  day.         Dryden. 
To  Pli  dge,    pledje.    v.   a.  [fileigert   Fr. 

fiieggiuire,  Italian.] 
i.  To  put  in  pawn. 
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Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away, 
He  pledged  it  to  the  knight,  the  knight  had  wit, 
So  kept  the  diamond  and  the  rogue  was  bit.    Pope. 
2.   To  give  as  warrant  or  security. 
To  secure  by  a  pledge. 
I  accept  her; 
And  here  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  To  invite   to  drink,  by   accepting   the 
cup  or  health  after  another. 

The  fellow,  that 
Parts  bread  with  him  and  pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
Is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him.  Shakspeare. 

To  you  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. — 

— I  pledge  your  grace.  Shakspeare. 

That  flexaminous  orator  began  the  king  of  Home- 

bia's  health;  he  presently  pledged  it.  Hoicel. 

Here's  to  thee,  Dick;  this  whining  love  despise; 

Pledge  me,  my  friend,  and  drink  till  thou  be'st  wise. 

Cowley. 

Ple'dget,  pled'jit.fl9  n.  s.  [plagghe,  Dut.] 
A  small  mass  of  lint. 
I  applied  a  pledget  of  basilicon.  Wiseman. 

Ple'iades,  ple'ya-uez.  )    n.    s.  [pleiades, 
Ple'iads,  ple'yadz.        )    Latin;  7rXeixS'ei.] 
A  northern  constellation. 

The  pleiades  before  him  dane'd, 

Shedding  sweet  influence.  Milton. 

Then  sailors  quarter'd  heav'n.  and  found  a  name 

For  pleiads,  hyads,  and  the  northern  car.     Dryden. 

Ple'nakily,  plen'a-re-le.  adv.  [from/z/e- 

nary.]     Fully;  completely. 

The  cause  is  made  a  plenary  cause,  and  ought  to 

be  determined  pltnarily.  Jlylijfe. 

Ple'nariness,   plen'a-re-n£s.  n.  s.   [from 

plenary.]     Fulness;  completeness. 
PLE'NARY,  plen'a-re,  or  ple'na-re.  adj. 
[from  plenus,  Latin.]   Full;  complete. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  compliance  on  my 
part,  for  plenary  consent  it  was  not,  to  his  destruc- 
tion. King  Charles. 
The  cause  is  made  a  plenary  cause.  Jlylijfe. 
A  treatise  on  a  subject  should  be  plenary  or  full, 
so  that  nothing  may  be  wanting,  nothing  which  is 
proper  omitted.  Watts. 

Ple'nary,    plen'a-re,    or   ple'na-re.   n.   s. 

Decisive  procedure. 

Institution  without  induction   docs  not  make  a 

plenary  against  the  king,   where  he  has  a  title  to 

present.  ,  -Ayliffe. 

Plemlu'nary,      pldn-ne-lu'na-re.       adj. 

[from  plenilunium,  Latin.]    Relating  to 

the  full  moon. 

If  we  add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month, 
the  interlunary  and  plenilunary  exemptions,  there 
would  rise  above  an  hundred  more-  Brawn. 

Ple'nipotenoe,  ple-nip'po-tense.  n.  s. 
[from  plenus  and  potentia,  Lat.]  Ful- 
ness of  power. 
Ple'ni potent,  ple-nip'po-tent.  adj.  [ple- 
nipotens,  Latin.]  Invested  with  full 
power. 

My  substitutes  I  send  you,  and  create 
Plenipotent  on  earth,  of  matchless  might 
Issuing  from  me.  Milton. 

Plknipote'ntiary.  plen-ne-po-ten'sha-re 
n.  s.  \plenipoientiaire,   Fr.]     A   nego- 
tiator invested  with  full  power 

They  were  only  the  plenipotentiary  monks  of  the 

patriarchal  monks.  Stilling  fleet. 

Ple'nibt,  ple'nist.6*4  n.  s.  [from  filenus, 

Latin.]     One  that  holds  all  space  to  be 

full  of  matter. 

Those  spaces,  which  the  vacuists  would  have 
empty,  because  devoid  of  air,  the  plenists  do  not 


prove  replenished  with  subtle  matter  by  any  sensi- 
ble effects.  Boyle . 
Pi.e'nitude,  plen'ne-tude.  n.  s.  [filenitu- 
do,  from  filenus,  Lat.  plenitude,  Fr.] 

1.  Fulness;  the  contrary  to  vacuity. 

If  there  were  every  where  an  absolute  plenitude 
and  density  without  any  pores  between  the  particles 
of  bodies,  all  bodies  of  equal  dimensions  would  con- 
tain an  equal  quantity  of  matter,  and  consequently 
be  equally  ponderous.  Bentley, 

2.  Repletion;  animal  fulness;  plethOi-y. 

Relaxation  from  plenitude  is  cured  by  spare  diet. 

Jirbulhnol. 

3.  Exuberance;  abundance. 
The  plenitude  of  the  pope's  power  of  dispensing 

was  the  main  question.  Bacon. 

4.  Completeness. 

The  plenitude  of  William's  fame 
Can  no  accumulated  stores  receive.  Prior. 

Ple'nteous,     plen'tshus.2'i3     adj.     [from 

plenty.] 
[.  Copious;  exuberant;  abundant;  plenti- 
ful. 

Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 
Now  plenteous  these  acts  of  hateful  siiife.    Milton. 
Lab'nng  the  soil  and  reapmg  plenteous  crop. 

J\Ji  lion. 
Two  plenteous    fountains    the   whole    prospect 
crown'd; 
This  through  the  gardens  leads  its  streams  around. 

Pope. 
2.  Fruitful;  fertile. 

Take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  in  the  seven 
plenteous  years.  Genesis. 

Ple'nteously,  plen'tshus-le.  adv.   [from 
plenteous.]   Copiously;  abundantly;  ex- 
uberantly; plentifully. 
Thy  due  from  me  is  tears, 
Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness 
Shall,  Odear  father,  pay  thee  pie ntcously.  Shaksp. 

God  created  the  great  whales  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  ptenleously 
The  waters  generated.  Milton- 

God  proves  us  in  this  life,  that  he  may  the  more 
plenteously  reward  us  in  the  next.  Wake. 

Ple'nteousness,  plen'tshus-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  plenteous.]  Abundance;  fertility; 
plenty. 

The  seven  years  of  plenteousness  in  Egypt  were 

ended.  Genesis. 

Ple'ntiful,  plen'te-ful.  adj.  \Jilcnty   and 

full.]     Copious;    abundant;    exuberant; 

fruitful.     This  is  rather  used  in   prose 

than  plenteous. 

To  Amalthea  he  gave  a  country,  bending  like  a 
horn;  whence  the  tale  of  Amalthea's  plentiful  horn. 

Raleigh. 
He  that  is  plentiful  in  expences,  will  hardly  be 
preserved  from  decay.  Bacon. 

If  it  be  a  long  winter  it  is  commonly  a  more  plen- 
tiful year.  Bacon. 
When  they  had  a  plentiful  harvest,  the  farmer 
had  hardly  any  corn.                               VEttrange. 
Alcibiades  was  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  ex- 
cellent education,  and  &  plentiful  fortune.       Swift. 

Plentifully,  plen'ie-ful-e.  adv.  [from 
plentiful.]    Copiously   abundantly. 

They  were  not  multiplied  before,  but  they  were 

at  that  time  plentifully  encreased.  Brian. 

Bern  is  plentifully  furnished  with  water,  there 

being  a  great  multitude  of  fountains.  Jlddison. 

Ple'ntifui.ness  plen'te-f41-n5s.7i.«. [from 

plentiful.]  The  state  of  being  plenti- 
ful; abundance;  fertility. 

PLE'NTY,  plen'te.  n.  s.  [from  plcnus, 
Lat.  full.] 

I.  Abundance;  such  a  quantity  as  is  more 
than  enough. 
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Peace, 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties  and  joyful  birth. 

Shakspeare. 
What  makes  land,  as  well  as  other  things,  dear, 
is  plenty  of  buyers,  and  but  few  sellers;  aud  so  plen- 
ty of  sellers  and  few  buyers  makes  land  cheap. 

Locke. 

2.  Fruitfulness;  exuberance. 

The  teeming  clouds 
Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world.  Thorns. 

3.  It  is  used,  I   think,  barbarously,  for 
plentiful. 

To  grass  with  thy  calves, 
Where  water  is  plenty.  Tusser. 

If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would 
give  no  man  a  reason  on  compulsion.  Sliaksp. 

4.  A  state  in  which  enough  is  had  and  en- 
joyed. 

Ye  shall  eat  in  plenty  and  be  satisfied,  and  praise 
the  Loo*.  JoeL 

Whose  grievance  is  satiety  of  ease, 
Freedom  their  pain,  and  plenty  their  disease.  Harte. 
Plkonasm,  pie'6-nazm.  r..  s.    [pleonasmr- 
French;  plconasmus,  Latin.]      A  figure 
of  rhetorick,  by  which  more  words  are 
used  th-n  are  necessary. 
Plesh,   piesh.   n.  s.     [A    word  used   by 
Spenser  instead  of  plash,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  rhyme.]      A  puddle;  a  boggy- 
marsh. 

Out  of  the  wound  the  red  blood  (lowed  fresh, 
That  underneath  his  feet  soon  made  a  purple  vlesh. 

Spenser. 

PLE'THORA,  ple;A'6-ra.468i03  n.  s.  [from 
ttAu^*.]  The  state  in  which  the  ves- 
sels are  fuller  of  humours  than  is  agree- 
able to  a  natural  state  or  health;  arises 
either  from  a  diminution  of  some  natu- 
ral evacuations,  or  from  debauch  and 
feeding  higher  or  more  in  quantity  than 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  viscera  can 
digest:  evacuations  and  exercise  are  its 

remedies. 

The  diseases  of  the  fluids  are  a  plethora,  or  too 
Kieat  abundance  of  laudable  juices.        Jrbuthnot. 

adj. 

[from 


The  viscous  matter,  which  lies  like  leather  upon 
the  extravasated  blood  of  pleuritick  people,  may 
be  dissolved  by  a  due  degree  of  heat.      Jirbulhnot. 
2.   Denoting  a  pleurisy. 

His  blood  was  pleuritical,  it  had  neither  colour 
nor  consistence.  Wiseman. 

PLI'ABLE,  pli'a-bl.40*  adj.  [pliable,  trom 
plier,  Fr.  to  bend.] 

1.  Easy  to  be  bent;  flexible. 
Though  an  act  be  never  so  sinful,  they  will  strip 

it  of  its  guilt,  aud  make  the  very  law  so  pliable  and 
bending,  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  be  broke. 

South 
Whether  the  different  motions  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits may  have  any  eftect  on  the  mould  of  the  face, 
when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  1  shall 
leave  to  the  curious.  Jiddison. 

2.  Flexible  ol  deposition;  easy  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

Pli'ableness,   pli'a-bl-nes.   n.   s.    [from 
pliable.] 

1.  Flexibility;  easiness  to  be  bent. 

2.  Flexibility  of  mind. 
God's  preventing  graces,  which  have  thus  fitted 

the  soil  for  the  kindly  seeds-time,  planted  pliable- 
ness,  humility  in  the  heart.  Hammond. 

Compare  the  ingenuous  pliableness  to  virtuous 
counsels  in  youth,  as  it  comes  tresh  out  of  the  hands 
of  nature,  with  the  confirmed  obstinacy  in  most 
sorts  of  sin,  that  is  to  be  found  in  an  aged  sinner 

South. 

Pli'ancy,   p!i'an-se.    n.  s.  [from  pliant.] 
Easiness  to  be  bent. 

Had  not  exercise  been  necessary,  nature  would 
not  have  given  such  an  activity  to  the  limbs,  aud 
such  a  pliancy  to  every  part,  a<  produces  those  com- 
pressions and  extensions  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  a  system.  Mdison. 
PLI' ANT,  pii'ant.  adj.  [pliant,  Fr.  I 


Pletiiore'tick,    pie//z-6  let'ik.   > 

Pletho'rick,  ple-^Aor'ik.809        $ 

plethora.]     Having  a  full  habit. 

The  fluids,  as  they  consist  of  spirit,  water,  salts, 
oil,  and  terrestrial  parts,  ditfer  according  to  the  re- 
..  dundance  of  the  whole  or  of  any  of  these;  and  there- 
fore the  plethorick  are  phlegmatick,  oily,  saline, 
earthy,  or  dry.  Jirbulhnot. 

Ple'thory,  ple^'6-re.s03  n.  s.  [plethore, 
French;  from  TrAnSap*.]  Fulness  of  ha- 
bit. 

In  too  great  repletion,  the.  elastick  force  of  the 
tube  throws  the  fluid  with  too  great  a  force,  and 
subjects  the  animal  to  the  diseases  depending  upon 
a  plethory.  Jirbulhnot. 

Ple'vin,  plev'vin.  n.  s.  [fdeuvine,  French; 
filevinu,  law  Latin.]     In  law,  a  warrant 
or  assurance.     See  Replevin.       Diet. 
PLLU'RISY,   plu're-se.   n.  s.  [wAej^tis; 
pleuresie,  French;  jikuritis,  Lat.j       An 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  though  it  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  an  inflam- 
mation oi  any  other  part  ol  the  breasi, 
which  are  all  from   the  same  cause,  a 
stagnated   blood;    and  are  to  be,    reme- 
died by  evacuation,  suppu-ation,  or  ex- 
pectoration, or  all  together.        Quincy. 
Plruri'tical,  plu-i ■ll'.e-   ai.  >    adj.  [from 
Pleu'ritick,  ptu-rit'tlk.609    5    pleurisy.] 
1.  Diseased^with  a  pieurisy. 


Bending;  lough;  flexiie;  flexible;  lithe; 
limber. 

An  anatomist  promised   to   dissect   a   woman's 
tongue,  and  examine  whether  the  fibres  may  not  be 
made  up  of  a  liner  and  more  pliant  thread.     Sped. 
2.   Easy  to  take  a  form. 

Particles  of  heav'nly  fire, 
Or  earth  but  new  divided  from  the  sky, 
And  pliant  still  retain'd  th'  ethenal  energy.    Dryd. 

As  the  wax  melts  that  to  the  flame  1  hold, 
Pliant  and  warm  may  still  her  heart  remain, 
Soft  to  the  print,  but  ne'er  turn  hard  again. 

Granville 

Easily  complying. 

In  languages  the  tongue  is  more  pliant  to  al! 
sounds,  the  joints  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activi- 
ty, in  youth  than  afterwards.  Bacon 

Those,  who  bore  bulwarks  on  their  backs, 
Now  practise  ev'ry  pliant  gesture, 
Op'ning  their  trunk  for  ev'ry  tester.  Swift. 

4.   Easily  persuaded. 

The  will  was  then  ductile  and  pliant  to  right  rea- 
son, it  met  the  dictates  of  a  clarified  understanding 
halfway.  South. 


Pli'antness,    ph'ant-nes.     n.    s. 


pliant.]     Flexibility;  toughness. 

Greatness  of  weight,  closeness  of  parts,  fixation, 

plianlness  or  softness.  Bacon. 

Pli'cature,  plik'ka  ture.     ~)  n.  s.  \_filica- 

Plica'tion,  ple-ka/slnin.132  )     tura,  from 

plico,  Latin.]     Fold;  double.     Plication 

is  used  somewhere  in  Clarissa. 

Pli'ers,  pli'urz.98  n.  s.  [from  ply.]     An 


I  made  a  detention  by  a  small  pair  of  pliers. 

Wiseman. 
To  Pli'ght,  plite.  v.  a.  Jilichten,  Dut.] 
1.   To  pledge;  to  give  as  surety. 
He  plighted  his  right  hand 
Unto  another  love,  and  to  another  laud.      Spenser. 

Saint  Withold 
Met  the  night  mare,  and  her  ninefold, 
Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight.  Shaksp. 

1  again  in  Henry's  royal  name, 
Give  thee  her  hand  for  sign  of  plighted  faith. 

Shakspeare. 
Here  my  inviolable  faith  1  plight, 
Lo,  thou  be  my  defence,  I,  thy  delight.       Dryden. 

New  loves  you  seek, 
New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break. 

Dryden. 
I'll  never  mix  my  plighted  hands  with  thine, 
While  such  a  cloud  of  mischiefs  hangs  about  us. 

Jiddison. 

.  To  braid;  to  weave,  [from  plico,  Lat. 
whence  to  ply  or  bend,  and  plight, 
plcight,  or  plait,  a  fold  or  flexure.] 

Her  head  she  fondly  would  aguise 
With  gaudie  girlonds,  or  flesh  flowrets  dight 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight.    Spenser. 

1  took  it  for  a  fairy  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
I  hat  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live 
And  play  i'  th'  plighted  clouds.  Milton. 

r  light,  plite. J-  ?i.  s.  [This  word  6kin- 
ner  imagines  to  be  derived  iron  '.he 
Dutch,  plicht,  office  or  employment;  but 
Junius  observes,  thatphht.  Sax.  signi- 
fies distress  or  pressing  das.gi  r;  win.  nee 
I  suppose  plight  was  derived,  it  being 
generally  used  in  a  bad  sense.] 
i.  Condition;  state. 

When  as  the  careful  dwarf  had  told, 
And  made  ensample  of  their  mournful  sight 

liuto  his  master,  he  no  longer  would 
There  dwell  in  peril  of  like  painful  plight   Spenser. 

I  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than 
you  are.  Shakspeare. 

Beseech  your  highness, 
My  women  may  be  with  me;  for,  you  see, 
My  plight  requires  it.  Shaksp. 

They  in  lowliest  plight  repentant  stood, 
Praying.  Milton. 

Thou  must  not  here 
Lie  in  this  miserable  loathsome  plight.         Milton. 

Most  perfect  hero  tried  in  heaviest  plight 
Of  labours  hu^e  and  hard.  Milton. 

.'.   Good  case. 

Who  abuseth  his  cattle  and  starves  them  for  meat, 
By  carting  or  plowing,  his  gaine  is  not  great; 
Where  he  that  with  labour  can  u^e  them  aright, 
Hath  game  to  his  comfort,  and  cattle  in  plight. 

Tusser. 

3.   Pledge;  gage,  [from  the  verb  ] 

That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall 
carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 

Shuksp. 

[from  4.  [from  To  plightT]   A  fold;  a  pucker;  a 
double;  a  purfle;  a  plait. 

Yclad,  for  fear  of  scorciiing  air, 
All  in  a  silkeu  camus,  lilly  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight.      Spenser. 
A  garment  of  some  kind.  Obsolete. 
Because  my  wrack 
Chanc't  on  his  father's  shore,  he  let  not  lack 
My  plight,  or  coate,  or  cloake,  or  any  thing 
M'i-,111  cherish  heat  in  me.  Chapman. 


instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  laid  Plinih,  plinth,  n.  s.  ( srA/vflos]  In  arehi- 

hold  on  to  bend  it.  j  tecture,  is  that  square    member  which 

Pliers  are  of  two  sorts,  flat-nosed  and  round-  |  serves  as  a  foundation  to  the  base  ot  a 

nosed;  their  office  is  to  hold  and  fasten  upon  a  small  |  pillar-      Vitruvius  calls  the   upper  part 

work,  and  to  fit  it  in  its  place:  the  round-nosed  pii-  j  £         /  f  .,  {         „  plmth 

ers  are  u*eu  lor  turning  or  boring  wire  or  small  plate  "*  «w«*.«o  «»  *  i  > 

into  a  circular  form.  Moxon.  because    it    resembles    a    square    tne. 
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moreover,  the  same  denomination  is 
sometimes  given  to  a  thick  wall,  where- 
in  there  are  two  or  three  bricks  advanc- 
ed in  form  ot  a  platband.  Harris. 
To  Plod,  plod.  v.  n.  [/iloeghen,  Dutch; 

Skinner.] 

1.  To  toil;  to  moil;  to  drudge;  to  travel. 

A  plodding  diligence    brings   us  sooner   to  our 

journey's  end,  than  a  fluttering  way  of  advancing 

by  starts.  L'Estrange. 

He  knows  better  than  any  man,  what  is  not  to 

be  written;  aud  never  hazards  himself  so  far  as  to 

fall,  bui  plods  on  deliberately,  and  as  a  grave  man 

ought,  puts  his  statl*  before  him.  Dryden. 

I'h'  unletter'd  christian,  who  believes  in  gross, 
Plods  on  to  hcav'n,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss.  Dryden. 

Some  stupid,  plodding,  money-loving  wight, 
Who  wins  their  hearts  by  knowing  black  from  white. 

Young. 

2.  To  travel  laboriously. 

Rogues,  plod  away  o'  th'  hoof,  seek  shelter,  pack. 

Shakspeare. 
If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day?  Shaksp. 

Hast  thou  not  held  my  stirrup? 
Bare-headed,  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule, 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  head? 

Shakspeare. 
Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 
That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 
With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  To  study  closely  and  dully. 

Universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries; 
As  motion  and  long  during  action  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller.  Shaksp. 

He  plods  to  turn  his  am'rous  suit 
T'  a  plea  in  law,  and  prosecute.  Hudibras. 

She  reason'd  without  plodding  long, 
Nor  ever  gave  her  judgment  wrong.  Sicift. 

Plo'dder,  pl6d'dur.9s  n.  s.  [from  plod.] 
A  dull  heavy  laborious  man. 

Study  is  like  the  heav'n's  glorious  sun, 
That  will  not  be  deep  search'd  with  saucy  looks; 

What  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others  books?         Shuksp. 
PLO  r,  plot.  n.  s.  [plot,  Sax.  See  Plat.] 

1.  A  small  extent  of  ground. 

It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land, 
Amongst  wide  waves  sat  like  a  little  nest, 

As  if  it  had  by  nature's  cunning  hand 
Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest.  Spenser. 

Plant  ye  with  alders  or  willowes  a  plot, 
Where  yeerely  as  needeth  mo  poles  may  be  got. 

Titsscr. 

This  liketh  moory  plots,  delights  in  sedgy  bowers. 

Drayton. 

Many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villany.  Shaksp. 

Were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose, 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  would  grind  it, 
And  throw  't  against  the  wind.  Shaksp. 

When  we  mean  to  build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model, 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
Then  we  must  rate  th>;  cost  of  the  erection.  Shaksp. 

Weeds  grow  not  in  the  wild  uncultivated  waste, 
but  in  garden  plots  under  the  negligent  hand  of  a 
gardener.  Locke 

2.  A  plantation  laid  out. 

Some  goddess  inhabiteth  this  region,  who  is  the 
soul  of  this  soil;  for  neither  is  any  less  than  a  god- 
dess, worthy  to  be  shrined  in  such  a  heap  of  plea- 
sures; nor  any  less  than  a  goddess  could  have  made 
n  it  so  perfect  a  plot.  Sidney 

3.  A  form;  a  scheme;  a  plan. 

The  law  or  England  never  was  properly  applied 
unto  the  Irish  nation,  as  by  a  purposed  plot  of  go- 
vernment, but  as  they  could  insinuate  and  steal 


themselves  under  the  same  by  their  humble  carriage. 

Spenser. 

4.  [Imagined  by  Skinner  to  be  derived 
from  platform,  but  evidently  contracted 
from  com/ilot,  Fr.J  A  conspiracy;  a  se- 
cret design  formed  against  another. 

I  have  o'erheard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him. 

Shakspeare. 
Easy  seems  the  thing  to  every  one, 
That  nought  could  cross  their  plot,  or  them  suppress. 

Daniel. 
0  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods! 
O  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 
Made  up  of  horrour  all,  and  big  with  death.  Addis. 

5.  An  intrigue;  an  affair  complicated,  in- 
volved, and  embarrassed;  the  story  of  a 
play,  comprising  an  artful  involution  of 
affairs,  unravelled  at  last  by  some  unex- 
pected means. 

Nothing  must  be  sung  between  the  acts, 
But  what  some  way  conduces  to  the  plot.     Roscom. 

Our  author 
Produc'd  his  play,  and  begg'd  the  knight's  advice, 
Made  him  observe  the  subject  and  the  plot, 
The  manners,  passions,  unities,  what  not?       Pope. 

Tbey  deny  the  plot  to  be  tragical,  because  its 
catastrophe  is  a  wedding,  which  hath  ever  been  ac- 
counted comical.  Gay. 

If  the  plot  or  intrigue  must  be  natural,  and  such 
as  springs  from  the  subject,  then  the  winding  up  of 
the  plot  must  be  a  probable  consequence  of  all  that 
went  before.  Pope. 

6.  Stratagem;  secret  combination  to  any 
ill  end. 

Frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles.  Milton. 

7.  Contrivance;  deep  reach  of  thought. 

Who  says  he  was  not 

A  man  of  much  plot, 
May  repent  that  false  accusation; 

Having  plotted  and  penn'd 

Six  plays  to  attend 
The  farce  of  his  negociation.  Denham. 

To  Plot,  plot.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  form  schemes  of  mischief  against 
another,  commonly  against  those  in  au- 
thority. 

The  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted  in  the  council  house 
To  murther  me.  Shaksp. 

The  wicked  plolteth  against  the  just.         Psalms. 
He  who  envies  now  thy  state, 
Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 
Thee  from  obedience.  Milton. 

The  wolf  that  round  th'  inclosure  prowl'd 
To  leap  the  fence,  now  plots  not  on  the  fold. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  contrive;  to  scheme. 

The  count  tells  the  marquis  of  a  flying  noise,  that 
the  prince  did  plot  to  be  secretly  gone;  to  which  the 
marquis  answered,  that  though  love  had  made  his 
highness  steal  out  of  his  own  country,  yet  fear  would 
never  make  him  run  out  of  Spain.  Wotton. 

To  Plot,  plot.  v.  a. 

1.  To  plan;  to  contrive. 

With  shame  and  sorrow  fill'd: 
Shame  for  his  folly;  sorrow  out  of  time 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime.  Dryden. 

To  describe  according  to  ichnography. 
This  treatise  plolteth  down  Cornwall,  as  it  now 
standeth,  for  the  particulars.  Carew. 

Plo'tteh,  plot'tur.98  n.  s.  [from  jfilot.] 
Conspirator. 

Colonel,  we  shall  try  who's  the  greater  plotter  of 
us  two;  I  against  the  state,  or  you  againt  the  petti- 
coat. Dryden. 

2.  Contriver. 
An  irreligious  Meor, 

Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  chese  woes.     Shak  t>. 
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Plo'ver,  pluv'vur.105  n.  a.  \jiluvier^  Fr. 
pluvialis,  Lat.]   A  lapwing.  A  bird. 

Of  wild  biids,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  rail,  par- 
tridge, pheasant,  and  plover.  Carew- 

Scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time;  or  from  the  shore, 
The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath 
And  sing.  Thomson 

PLOUGH,  pldu.3133°°  n.s.  [ploj,  Sax. 
pl'jg,  Danish;  ploegh,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  instrument  with  which  the  fur- 
rows are  cut  in  the  ground  to  receive 
the  seed. 

Till  th'  out-law'd  Cyclops  land  we  fetch;  a  race 
Of  proud  lin'd  loiterers,  that  never  sow, 
Nor  put  a  plant  in  earth,  nor  use  a  plough. 

Chapman. 

Look  how  the  purple  flower,  which  the  plough 
Hath  shorn  in  sunder,  languishing  doth  die. 

Peacham. 

Some  ploughs  differ  in  the  length  and  shape  of 
their  beams;  some  in  the  share,  others  in  the  coul- 
ter and  handles.  Mortimer. 

In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plough  eniploy'd 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers.  Thomson. 

2.  Tillage;  culture  of  land. 

3.  A  kind  of  plane.  Ainsworth. 
To  Plough,  plou.  v.  n.    To  practise  ara- 

tion;  to  turn  up  the  ground  in  order  to 
sow  seed. 

Rebellion,  insolence,  sedition 
We  ourselves  have  ploughed  for,  sow'd  and  scatter'd, 
By  mingling  them  with  us.  Shakspeare. 

Doth  the  ploughman  plough  all  day  to  sow? 

0  Isaiali. 

They  only  give  the  land  one  ploughing,  and  sow 
white  oats,  and  harrow  thorn  as  they  do  black. 

Mortimer. 
To  Plough,  plou.  v.  a. 

1.  To  turn  up  with  the  plough. 

Let  the  Volscians 
Plough  Rome  and  harrow  italy.  Shakspeare. 

Shou'd  any  slave,  so  lewd,  belong  to  you; 
No  doubt  you'd  send  the  rogue,  in  fetters  bound, 
To  work  in  Bridewell,  or  to  plough  your  ground. 

Dryden. 
A  man  may  plough,  in  stiff  grounds  the  first  time 
fallowed,  an  acre  a  day.  Mortimer. 

You  find  it  ploughed  into  ridges  and  furrows. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  bring  to  view  by  the  plough:  with 
ufi. 

Another  of  a  dusky  colour,  nearly  black;  there 
are  of  these  frequently  ploughed  up  in  the  fields  of 
Weldcu.  Woodward. 

3.  To  furrow;  to  divide.  ' 

When  the  prince  her  fun'ral  riles  had  paid, 
He  ploughed  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  displayed . 

Addison. 

With  speed  we  plough  the  watry  way, 
My  power  shall  guard  thee.  Pope. 

4.  To  tear;  to  furrow. 

Let 
Patient  Oclavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.  Shakspeare. 

Plou'ghboy,  pldu'uoe.  n.  s.  [plough  and 
boy.]  A  boy  that  follows  the  plough;  a 
coarse  ignorant  boy. 

A  p/oughboy,  that  has  never  seen  any  tiling  but 
thatched  houses  and  his  parish  church,  imagines 
that  thatch  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  a  house. 

Watts'  Logick. 

Pt.ou'gheh,  plou'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  plough.] 
One  who  ploughs  or  cultivates  ground. 
When  the  country  shall  be  replenished  with  corn, 
as  it  will,  if  well  followed;  for  the  country  people 
themselves  are  >vglters  and  small  spenders 

of  euru ;  then  there  should  be  good  store  of  maga- 
zines erected.  Spenser. 
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Ploughla'nd,  plou'land.    n.    s.   [plough 
and  land.~\   A  farm  for  corn. 
Who  hath  a  ploughland  casts  all  his  seed  corn 
there, 
And  yet  allows  his  ground  more  com  to  bear. 

Donne. 
In  this  book  are  entered  the  names  of  the  manors 
or  inhabited  townships,  the  number  of  ploughlunds 
that  each  contains,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Hale. 
Plou'ghman,   plou'man.88  n.  s.   [plough 
and  man.~^ 

1.  One  that  attends  or  uses  the  plough;  a 
cultivator  of  corn. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  iarks  are  ploughmen's  clocks, 
The  cuckow  then  on  ev'ry  tree.  Shakspeare- 

God  provides  the  good  things  of  the  world,  to 
serve  the  needs  of  nature  by  the  labours  of  the 
ploughman.  Taijlo. 

The  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands.  Milton 

Your  reign  no  less  assures  the  ploughman's  peace, 
Than  tiie  warm  sun  advances  his  increase.    Wullei . 

The  merchant  gains  by  peace,  and  the  soldiers  by 
war,  the  shepherd  by  wet  seasons,  and  the  plough- 
men by  dry.  Temple . 

Who  can  cease  t'  admire 
The  ploughmun  consul  in  his  coarse  attire?  Dryden. 

One 
My  ploughman's  is,  t'  other  my  shepherd's  son. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  gross  ignorant  rustick. 

Her  hand!  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cignet's  down  is  harsh,  and,  spite  of  sense, 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  strong  laborious  man 

A  weak  stomach  will  turn  rye  bread  into  vinegar, 
and  a  ploughman  will  digest  it.  Arbuthnol. 

Plou'ghmonday,  plou'mun-da.  n.  s.  The 
Monday  alter  Twelfth-day. 

Ploughmonday  next  after  that  the  twelftide  is  past, 
Bids  out  with  the  plough,  the  worst  husband  is  last. 

Tusser. 
Plou'ghshare,  plou'share.  n.  s.  [plough 
and  sAare.J  The  part  of  the  plough  that 
is  perpendicular  to  the  coulter. 

As  the  earth  was  turned  up,  the  ploughshare 
lighted  upon  a  great  stone;  we  pulled  that  up,  and 
so  found  some  pretty  things  Sidney. 

The  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold  among  burn- 
ing ploughshares  without  being  scorched.    Spectator. 

To  PLUCK,  pluk.  v.  a.  [ploccian,  Sax. 

plocken,  Dutch.] 
i.  To  pull  with  nimblensss  or  force;  to 
snatch;  to  pull;  to  draw;  to  force  on  or 
oft";  to  force  up  or  down;  to  act  upon 
with  violence.  It  is  very  generally  and 
licentiously  used,  particularly  by  Shak- 
speare. It  has  often  some  particle  after 
it,  as  down;  off;  on;  await;  up;  into. 

It  seeme-d  better  unto  that  noble  king  to  plant  a 
peaceable  government  among  them,  thau  by  violent 
means  to  pluck  them  under.  Spenser. 

Yon  were  crown'd  before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  plucked  off.   Shaksp. 

Pluekdown  my  officers,  break  my  decrees, 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form.     Shaksp. 

Can'st  thou  not 
Plunk  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the.  stuff 'd  bosom?  Shakspeare. 

When  yet  he  was  but  tender  bodied,  when  youth 
with  comeliness  plucked  all  gaze  Ins  way.     Shaksp 

I  gave  my  love  a  ring; 
He  would  not  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  right, 
You  pluck  a  thousand  daugers  on  your  head. 

Shakspeare. 
Dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 


Where  fathom  line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  lock,.   Shaks. 
I  will  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots  out  of  my  land. 

2  Chronicles. 
Pluck  away  his  crop  with  his  feathers.  Ltviticus 
A  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that 
which  is  planted.  Ecclesiasticus. 

They  pluck  off  their  skin  from  off  them.         Mic. 
Dispatch   'em  quick,    but   first  pluck  out  their 
tongues, 
Lest  with  their  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

Addison. 
Beneath  this  shade  the  weary  peasant  lies, 
Plucks  the  broad  leaf,  and  bids  the  breezes  rise. 

Gay. 
From  the  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool.  Thomson. 

2.  To  strip  ol  leathers. 

Since  I  pluckt  geese,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
be  beaten.  Shakspeare. 

I  come  to  thee  from  plume  pluck'd  Richard. 

Shakspeare. 
3     To  pluck  up  a  heart  or  spirit.     A  pro- 
verbial expression  for  taking  up  or  re- 
suming of  courage. 

He  willed  them  to  pluck  vp  their  hearts,  and 
maive  all  things  ready  for  a  new  assault,  wherein  he 
expected  they  should  with  courageous  resolution  re- 
compense their  late  cowardice.  Knolles. 

Pluck,  piuk.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  pull;  a  draw;  a  single  act  of  pluck- 
ing. 

Birds  kept  coming  and  going  all  day;  but  so  few 
at  a  time  that  the  man  did  not  think  them  worth  a 
pluck  V  Estrange. 

Were  the  ends  of  the  bones  dry,  they  could  not, 
without  great  difficulty,  obey  the  plucks  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  motory  muscles.  Ray 

2.  [plughk,  Erse.  I  know  not  whether 
derived  from  the  English,  rather  than 
the  English  from  the  Erse.  J  The  heart, 
liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal. 

Plu'cker,  pluk'kur.98  n.  s.  [from  pluck.^ 
One  that  plucks. 
Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings! 

Shakspeare. 

Pull  it  as  soon  as  you  see  the  seed  begin  to  grow 

brown,  at  which  time  let  the  phickers  tie  it  up  in 

handfuls.  Mortimer. 

Plug,  plug.  n.  s.  [plugg,  Swedisii; 
plugghe,  Dutch.]  A  stopple,  any  thing 
driven  hard  into  another  body  to  stop  a 
hole. 

Shutting  the  valve  with  the  plug,  draw  down  the 
sucker  to  the  bottom.  Boyle. 

The  fighting  with  a  man's  own  shadow,  consists 
in  the  brandishing  of  two  sticks  grasped  in  each  hand, 
and  loaden  with  plugs  of  lead  at  either  end:  this 
opens  the  chest  Addison. 

In  bottling  wine,  fill  your  mouth  full  of  corks, 
together  with  a  large  plug  of  tobacco.  Sioift. 

I  o  Plug,  plug.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
stop  with  a  plug. 

A  tent  plugging  up  the  orifice,  would  make  the 
matter  recur  to  the  part  disposed  to  receive  it. 

Sharp. 
Plum,   plum.  n.   s    [plum,   plumcpeop, 
Saxon;  blumme,  Danish.]   A  custom  has 
prevailed  of  writing  plumb,  but  impro- 
perly. 
1.   A  fruit  with  a  stone. 

The  flower  consists  of  five  leaves,  which  are 
placed  in  a  circular  order,  and  expand  in  form  of  a 
rose,  from  whose  flower-cup  rises  thepointal,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  oval  or  globular  fruit,  having 
a  soft  fleshy  pulp,  surrounding  an  hard  oblong  stone, 
for  the  most  part  pointed;  to  which  should  he  added, 
the  footstalks  are  long  and  slender,  and  have  but  a 


single  fruit 'upon  each:  the  species  are;  1.  The 
jeanhative,  or  white  primordian  2.  The  early 
black  damask,  commonly  called  the  Morocco  plum. 
3.  The  little  black  damask  plum.  4.  The  great 
damask  violet  of  Tours.  5.  The  Orleans  plum. 
6.  The  Fotheringham  plum.  "7  The  Perdrigon 
plum.  8.  The  violet  Perdrigon  plum.  9.  The 
white  Perdrigon  plum.  10.  The  red  imperial  plum, 
sometimes  called  the  red  bonum  magnum.  11.  The 
white  imperial  bonum  magnum;  white  Holland  or 
Mogul  plum.  12.  The  Cheston  plum.  13.  The 
apricot  plum.  14.  The  maitre  claude.  15.  La  rc-> 
che-courbon,  or  diaper  rouge;  the  red  diaper  plum. 
16  Queen  Claudia.  17.  Myrobalan  plum.  18. 
The  green  gage  plum.  19.  The  cloth  of  gold  plum. 
20.  St  Catharine  plum  21.  The  royal  plum.  22. 
La  mirabelle.  23.  The  Brignole  plum.  24  The 
empress.  25.  The  monsieur  plum:  this  is  sometimes 
calleu  the  Wentworth  plum,  both  resembling  the 
bonum  magnum.  26.  The  cherry  plum.  21.  The 
white  pear  plum  28.  The  muscle  plum  29  I  hey 
St.  Julian  plum.  30.  The  black  bullace-tree  plum. 
31.  The  white  bullace-tree  plum.  32.  The  black- 
thorn or  sloe-tree  plum.  Miller. 
Philosophers  in  vain  enquired,  whether  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  consisted  in  riches,  bodily  delights,  vir- 
tue, or  contemplation:  they  might  as  reasonably 
have  disputed,  whether  the  best  relish  were  in  ap- 
ples, plums,  or  nuts.  Locke, 

2.  Raisin;  grape  dried  in  the  sun. 

I  wiil  dance,  and  eat  plums  at  your  wediling. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  [In  the  cant  of  the  city.]  The  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousam    pounds 

By  the  present  edict,  many  a  man  in  France  will 
swell  into  a  plum,  who  fell  several  thousand  pounds 
short  of  it  the  day  before.  Andison. 

The  miser  must  make  up  his  plum, 
And  dares  not  touch  the  hoarded  sum  Prior. 

By  fair  dealing  John  had  acquired  some  plums, 
which  he  might  have  kept,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
law-suit.  Jtrbuthnot. 

Ask  you, 
Why  she  and  Sappho  raise  that  monstrous  sum? 
Alas!  they  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plum.  Pope. 

4.  N  kind  of  play,  called  How  many  plums 
for  a  penny.  Ainsworth. 

Plu'mage,  plu'midje.90  n.  s.  [plumage^ 
Fr.J   Feathers;  suit  of  feathers 

The  plumage  of  birds  exceeds  the  pilosity  of 
beasts.  Bacon. 

Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove? 

Pope. 

Plumb,  plum.347  n.  s.  [plomb,  Fr.  plum- 
bum, Lat.]  A  plummet;  a  leaden  weight 
let  clown  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

If  the  plumb  line  bang  just  upon  the  perpendicu- 
lar, when  the  level  is  set  down  flat  upon  the  work, 
the  work  is  level.  Moxon. 

Plumb,  plum.  adv.  [from  the  noun.j 

1.  Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 

He  meets 
A  vast  vacuity,  all  unawares 
Flutt'ring  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  falls. 

Milton. 

If  all  these  atoms  should  descend  plumb  down 

with  equal  velocity,  being  all  perfect  y  solid  and 

imporous,  and  the  vacuum  not  resisting  their  motion, 

they  would  never  the  one  overtake  the  other    Ray. 

2.  It  is  used  for  any  sudden  descent,  a 
plumb  or  perpendicular  being  the  short 
passage  of  a  falling  body.  It  is  some- 
times pronounced  ignorantly  plump 

Is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  fall  thus  plumb  into  the 
grave?  well  one  minute,  and  dead  the  next.  Collier. 
To  Plumb,  palm,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I     To  sound;  to  search  by  a  line  with  a 
weight  at  its  end 

The  most  experienced  seamen  plumbed  the  depth 
of  thephannel.  Swifts 
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2.  To  regulate  any  work  by  the  plummet. 

PLU'MllLR,  plum'raur.98  n.  s.  [filombier^ 

Fr.l  Odc  wi.o  works  upon  lead.  Com- 
monly written  and  pronounced  filummer. 

Plumbery,  pFnn'mnr-e.  n.  s.  [from 
plumb'  r.  j  Works  of  lead;  the  manu- 
facture s  of  a  plumber.  Commonly  spelt 
fllummery. 

Plu'mc.vre,  pliYn'kake.  n.  s.  [/(/am  and 
cakr   j   Cake  made  with  raisins. 

He  cramin'd  them  till  their  guts  did  ake, 
With  caudle,  custaru,  aud  plumcuke.        Hudibras. 

PLU  ME,  plume,  n.  s.  [plume,  Fr.  pluma, 
Latin. J 

1.  Feather  of  birds. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while, 
And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail; 
We'll  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train. 

Shukspeare 

Wings  he  wore  of  many  a  coloured  plume.  Milt. 

They  appear  made  up  of  little  bladders,  like 
those  in  the  plume  or  stalk  of  a  quill  Grew. 

2.  Feather  worn  as  an  ornament:  Chajunun 
us  s  it  f  >r  a  crest  at  large. 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts, 
Your  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  plumes 
Fan  yon  into  despair  Shukspeare 

With  this  a:>  iim\  he  rusht  upou  his  guest, 
And   caught  him  by  the   horse-haire  plume,  that 
dangl'd  on  his  crest.  Chapman 

Eastern  travellers  know  that  ostridges  feathers 
are  common,  and  the  ordinary  plume  of  janizaries. 

Brown. 
The  fearful  infant, 
Daunted  to  see  a  face  with  steel  o'erspread, 
Ana  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his  head.  Dryd. 

3.  Fr.de;  towering  mien. 

Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  phtmc-pluckt  Richard,  who  with   willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir.  Shaksptare. 

4-  Token  of  honour;  prize  of  contest. 

Ambitious  to  win  from  me  some  plume.    Milton. 

5.  Plume  is  a  term  used  by  botanists  for 
that  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant,  which 
in  its  growth  becomes  the  trunk:  it  is 
inclosed  in  two  small  cavities,  formed 
in  the  lobes  for  its  reception,  and  is  di- 
vided at  its  loose  end  into  divers  pieces, 
all  closely  bound  together  like  a  hunch 
of  feathers,  whence  il  has  this  name. 

Quincy 

To  Plume,  plume,  v  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1.  To  pick  and  adjust  feathers 

Swans  must  be  kept  in  some  enclosed  pond,  where 
they  may  have  room  to  come  on  shore  and  plume 
themselves.  Mortimer. 

2.  [filumer,  Fr.J  To  strip  of  feathers 

Such  animals,  as  feed  upon  flesh,  devour  some 
part  of  the  feathers  of  the  birds  they  gorge  them- 
selves with,  tieeause  they  will  not  take  pains  fully 
to  plume  them.  Ray. 

•3.  To  strip;  to  pill. 

They  stuck  not  to  say,  that  the  king  cared  not  to 
plume  the  nobility  aud  "people  to  feather  himself. 

Bacon. 

4.  To  place  as  a  plume. 

His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  horror  plum'd.  Milton. 

5.  To  adorn  with  piumes. 

Parewel  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war, 
That  make  ambition  virtue.  Shukspeare. 

6.  To  make  pioud:as,  he  plumes  liimnelf 
Plumka'llum,  plume-al'lam.  n.  n.[alu- 

mrii  fiiumosum,  Latin.]     A  kind  of  as- 
bes  us 
Ptumeallum,  formed  into  the  likeness  of  a  wick, 


will  administer  to  the  flame,  and  yet  not  consume. 

Wilkms. 

Plumi'uekous,  plii-mid'jer-ns.  adj.  \jilu- 

ma  and  gero,  Lat.J      Having   feathers; 

feathered.  Diet. 

Flu'mii>ede,  plu'me-pedc.  n.  s.  [pluma 
and  fiea,  Latin.]  A  fowl  that  has  feathers 
on  the  foot.  Diet. 

Plu'mmet,  plum'mit.9"  n-s.  [from  filumb.~] 
l    A  weight  of  lead   hung  at  a  stung,  by 
which  depths  are  sounded,  and  perpen- 
dicularity is  discerned. 

Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I'll  tlrown  my  book.  Shakspeare. 

Fly,  envious  time, 
Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  hours, 
VV  hose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace. 

Milton. 
2.  Any  weight. 

God  sees  the  body  of  flesh  which  you  bear  about 
you,  and  the  plummets  which  it  hangs  upon  your 
soul,  and  therefore,  when  you  cannot  rise  h  gh 
enough  to  him,  he  comes  down  to  you  Duppa 

The  heaviness  of  these  bodies,  being  always  in 
the  ascending  side  of  the  wheel,  must  be  counter- 
poised by  a  plummet  fastened  about  the  pulley  on 
the  axi<:  this  plummet  will  descend  according  as  the 
sand  doth  make  the  several  parts  of  the  wheei  light- 
er or  heavier.  Wilkins. 
Plumo'sity,  plu'mos'se-te.  n.  s.  [from 
filumous.  ]  The  state  of  having  feathers. 
Plu'mous,  phVmus.814  adj.  [plumeux,  Fr. 
/i/umosus,  Lat.]  Feathery;  resembling 
feathei  s. 

This  has  a  like  plumous  body  in  the  middle,  but 
finer.  Woodward. 

FLUMP,  plump,  adj.  [Of  this  word  the 
etymology  is  not  known  Skinner  de- 
rives it  from  pommele,  French,  full  like 
a  ripe  apple;  it  might  be  more  easily 
deduced  from  plum,  which  yet  seems 
very  harsh.  Junius  omits  it.  j  Somewhat 
fat;  not  lean;  sleek;  full  and  smooth. 

The  heifer,  that  valued  itself  upon  a  smooth  coat 
and  a  plump  habit  of  body,  was  taken  up  for  a  sacri- 
fice; but  the  ox,  that  was  despised  for  his  raw  bones, 
went  on  with  his  work  still.  VEstrange. 

Plump  gentleman, 
Get  out  as  fast  as  e'er  you  can: 
Or  cease  to  push,  or  to  exclaim 
You  make  the  very  crowd  you  blame.  Prior. 

The  famish 'd  crow 
Grows  plump  and  round,  and  full  of  mettle.    Sivift. 
Plump,  plump,  n.  .*.  [from  the  adjective.] 
A  knot;  a  tuft;  a  cluster;  a  number  join- 
ed in  one  mass.  I  believe  it  is  now  cor 
rupteel  to  elumfi. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  lie  all  in  a  plump  to- 
gether, not  accessible  but  by  sea.  Bacon. 
\\  arwiek  having  espied  certain  plumps  of  Scot- 
tish horsemen  ranging  the  field,  returned  towards 
the  arriere  to  prevent  danger.                    Hayward 
We  rested  under  a  plump  of  trees.           Sandys. 
Spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop,  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sowsmg  eagle  will  descend.   Dryden. 
To  Plump,  p  ump.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  fatten;  to  swell;  to  make  large 
The  particles  of  air  expanding  themselves,  plump 
out  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  and  keep  them  turgid. 

Boyle 
I'm  as  lean  as  carrion;  but  a  wedding  at  our  house 
will  plump  me  up  with  good  cheer         VEstrangv. 
Let  them  lie  for  the  dew  and  rain  to  ptu>:  pth<  oj 

Mortimer 
To   Plump,   plump,  v.   n.  [from  the  ad- 
verb, j 


1.  To  fall  like  a  stone  into  the  water.  A 
word  formed  from  the  sound,  or  rather 
corrupted  from  /dumb. 

2.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  be  swollen. 

AinHtvortli . 

Plump,  plump,  adv.  [Probably  corrupted 

from  /dumb,  or  perhaps   formed   from 

the  Bound  of  a  stone  falling  on  the  water.] 

Willi  a  sudden  fall. 

I  would  fain  now  see  'em  rowl'd 
Down  a  hill,  or  from  a  bridge 
Head-long  cast,  to  break  their  ridge; 
Or  to  some  river  take'em 
Plump,  and  see  if  that  would  wake  'em.  B.  Jonson. 

Plu'mpkh,  plump'ur.;>  n.s.  [from  fitum/t.l 
Something  worn  in  the  mouth  to  swell 
out  the  cheeks. 

She  dexfrously  her  plumpers  draws, 
That  serve  to  till  her  hollow  jaws.  Swift. 

Plu'mi'Ness,  plnmpmes.  n.  s.  [from 
plump.]  Fulness;  disposition  toward 
lull. ess. 

Those  convex  glasses  supply  the  defect  of  plump- 
ness in  the  eye,  and  by  encreasing  the  refraction 
make  the  rays  converge  sooner,  so  as  to  convene  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Neicton. 

Plu'mpokridge,  plum-por'ridje.  n.  s. 
[plum  and  fiorridge  ]  Porridge  with 
piums. 

A  rigid  dissenter,  who  dined  at  his  house  on 
Christmas  day,  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plumpor- 
ridge  Mdison. 

Plu'mpl  dding,    plum-pud'ing.410     n.    s. 
[plum  and  pudding.']     Pudding  made 
with  plums 
Plu'mpy,  plump'e.  adj.  Plump;  fat.  A  lu- 
dicrous word. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd.  Shaksp, 

Plu'my,  plu'me.  adj.  [from  plume.]  Fea- 
thered; covered  with  feathers. 
Satan  fell,  and  straight  a  fiery  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh, 
Who  on  their  plumy  vans  receiv'd  him  soft 
From  his  uneasy  station,  and  upbore 
As  on  a  floating  couch  through  the  blithe  air. 

Milton. 
Appear'd  his  plumy  crest,  besmear'd  with  blood. 

Mdison. 

Sometimes  they  are  like  a  quill,  with  the  plumy 

part  only  upon  one  side.  Grew. 

To  PLU'NDEH,  plun'dur.^  v.  a.  [plun- 
der, u,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  pillage;  to  rob  in  a  hostile  way. 

Nebuchadnezzar  plunders  the  temple  of  God,  and 
we  find  the  fatal  doom  that  afterwards  befel  him. 

Soui/j. 

2.  To  take  by  pillage. 

Being  driven  away,  and  his  books  plundered,  one 
of  his  neighbours  bought  them  in  his  behalf,  and  pre- 
served them  for  him  till  the  end  of  the  war.      Fell- 

Ships  the  fruits  of  their  exaction  brought, 
Which  made  in  peace  a  treasure  richer  far. 
Than  what  is  plundered  in  the  rage  of  war.  Dryden. 

3.  To  rob  as  a  thief. 

Their  country's  wealth  our  mightier  misers  drain, 
Or  cross,  to  plunder  provinces,  the  main.         Pope. 
Flu'ndhr,  piun'dar  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Pillage;  spoils  gotten  in  war. 

Let  loose  the  murmuring  army  on  their  masters, 
To  pay  themselves  with  plundtr.  Otway. 

Plu'n'iekeh,    pl6n'der-ur.    n,    s.    [from 
plund:  r.] 

1.  Hostile  pillager;  spoiler. 

2,  A  thief;  a  robber- 
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It  was  a  famous  saying  of  William  Rufus,  whoso- 
ever spares  perjured  men,  robbers,  plunderers,  and 
traitors,  deprives  all  good  men  of  their  peace  and 
quietness.  Mdison- 

We  cannot  future  violence  o'ercome, 
Nor  give  the  miserable  province  ease, 
Since  what  one  plunderer  left,  the  next  will  seize. 

Dryden. 
To  PLUNGE,  plunje.74  v.  a.  [filonger, 
French.] 

1.  To  put  suddenly  under  water,  or  under 
any  thing  supposed  liquid. 

Plunge  us  in  the  flames.  Milton. 

Headlong    from    hence   to   plunge   herself  she 
springs, 
But  shoots  along  supported  on  her  wings.     Dryden. 

2.  To  put  into  any  state  suddenly. 

I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep, 
And  ravish'd  in  idalian  bow'rs  to  Keep.       Dryden. 

3.  To  nurry  into  any  distress. 

O  conscience!  into  what  abyss  of  fears 
And  horrors  hast  thou  driv'n  me!  out  of  which 
I  find  no  way;  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged.  Milton. 

Without  a  prudent  determination  in  matters  be- 
fore us,  we  shall  be  plunged  into  perpetual  errors. 

Watts. 

4.  To  force  in  suddenly.  This  word,  to 
what  action  soever  it  be  applied,  com- 
monly expresses  either  violence  and 
suddenness  in  the  agent,  or  distress  in 
the  patient. 

At  this  advane'd,  and  sudden  as  the  word, 
In  proud  Plexippus'  bosom  plwig'd  the  sword. 

Dryden. 

Let  them  not  be  too  hasty  to  plunge  their  enqui- 
ries at  once  into  the  depths  of  knowledge.      Walts. 

To  Plunge,  plunje.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  sink  suddenly  into  water;  to  dive. 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in.  Shaksp. 

His  courser  plunged 
And  threw  him  off;  the  waves  whelm'd  over  him, 
And  helpless  in  his  heavy  arms  he  drown'd.  Dryden. 

When  thou,  thy  ship  o'erwbelmed  with  waves, 
shalt  be 
Forc'd  to  plunge  naked  in  the  raging  sea.    Dryden. 

When  tortoises  have  been  a  long  time  upon  the 
water,  their  shell  being  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are 
easily  taken;  by  reason  they  cannot  plunge  into  the 
water  nimbly  enough.  Ray. 

2.  To  fall  or  rush  into  any  hazard  or  dis- 
tress. 

He  could  find  no  other  way  to  conceal  his  adul- 
tery, but  to  plunge  into  the  guilt  of  a  murther. 

Tillotson. 
Bid  me  for  honour  plunge  into  a  war; 
Then  shalt  thou  see  that  Marcus  is  not  slow. 

Mdison. 
Impotent  of  mind  and  uncontroul'd, 
He  plung'd  into  the  gulph  which  heav'n  foretold. 

Pope. 
Plunge,  plunje.  n.  s. 

1.  Act  of  putting  or  sinking  under  water. 

2.  Difficulty;  strait;  distress. 

She  was  weary  of  life,  since  she  was  brought  to 
that  plunge,  to  conceal  her  husband's  murder,  or 
accuse  her  son.  Sidney. 

People,  when  put  to  a  plunge,  cry  out  to  heaven 
for  help,  without  helping  themselves.     VEstrange. 

Wilt  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my  woes? 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  sorrows? 

Mdison. 

He  must  be  a  good  msn;  a  quality  which  Cicero 
and  Qninctilian  are  much  at  a  plunge  in  asserting 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  orators.  Baker. 

Plu'ngeon,  plun'jun.  n.s.  [mergus.  Lat. ] 
A  sea  bird.  Ainsivorth. 

Plu'nger,  plun'jur.9s  n.  s.  [from  plunge.^ 
One  that  plunges;  a  diver. 


Pli/nket,  plung'kit.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  blue 
colour.  Ainsworth. 

PLURAL,  plu'ral.  adj.  [jiluralis,  Latin.] 

1.  Implying  more  than  one. 

Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou'd'st  two; 
Better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  In  grammar. 

The  Greek  and  Hebrew  have  two  variations,  one 
to  signify  the  number  two,  and  another  to  signify  a 
number  of  more  than  two;  under  one  variation  the 
noun  is  said  to  be  of  the  dual  number,  and  under 
the  other  of  the  plural.  Clarke. 

Pluralist,  plu'ral-ist.  n.  s.  [pluraliste^ 
Fr.  from  plural.^  One  that  holds  more 
ecclesiastical  benefices  than  one,  with 
cure  of  souls. 

If  the  pluralists  would  do  their  best  to  suppress 
curates,  their  number  might  be  so  retrenched,  that 
they  would  not  be  in  the  least  formidable.    Collier. 
Plura'lity,  plu-rai'e-te.  n.  s.  yiluralite, 
French.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  or  having  a  greater 
number. 

It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts  that  makcth  the  total  greater;  yet  it  seemeth 
to  the  eye  a  shorter  distance  of  way,  if  it  be  all  dead 
and  continued,  than  if  it  have  trees,  whereby  the  eye 
may  divide  it.  Bacon. 

2.  A  number  more  than  one. 

Those  hereticks  had  introduced  a  plurality  of  gods, 
and  so  made  the  profession  of  the  unity  part  of  the 
symbolum,  that  should  discriminate  the  orthodox 
from  them.  Hammond 

Sometimes  it  admitteth  of  distinction  and  plurali- 
ty; sometimes  it.  reduceth  all  into  conjunction  and 
unity.  Pearson. 

They  could  forego  plurality  of  wives,  though  that 
be  the  main  impediment  to  the  conversion  of  the. 
East  Indies.  Benlley. 

'Tis  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  language  can 
want  this  variation  of  the  noun,  where  the  nature 
of  its  signification  is  such  as  to  admit  of  plurality. 

Clarke. 

3.  More  cures  of  souls  than  one. 

4.  The  greater  number;  the  majority. 

Take  the  plurality  of  the  world,  and  they  are 

neither  wise  nor  good.  VEstrange. 

Plu'rallv,  plu'ral-e.  adv.  [from  plural.] 

In  a  sense  implying  more  than  one. 
Plush,  plush,  n.  s.  [peluche,  Fr.]   A  kind 
of  villous  or  shaggy  cloth;  shag;  a  kind 
of  woollen  velvet. 

The  bottom  of  it  was  set  against  a  lining  of  plush, 
and  the  sound  was  quite  deaded,  and  but  mere 
breath.  Bacon. 

The  colour  of  plush  or  velvet  will  appear  varied, 
if  you  stroak  part  of  it  one  way,  and  part  of  it 
another.  Boyle. 

I  love  to  wear  clothes  that  are  flush, 
Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.  Cleaveland. 

Plu'sher,  plush'ur.  n.  s.  [galea  l<svis.~\ 
A  sea  fish. 

The  pilchard  is  devoured  by  a  bigger  kind  of  fish 
called  a  plusher,  somewhat  like  the  dog-fish,  who 
leapeth  above  water,  and  therethrough  bewrayeth 
them  to  the  balker.  Carew. 

Plu'vial,  plu've-al.    >  adj.  [from  pluvia, 
Plu'vious,  plu've-us.  5  Latin.]  Rainy;  re- 
lating to  rain. 

The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles 
only  signifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  air  about  them. 

Brown. 

Plu'vial,  plu've-al.  n.  s.  [pluvial,  Fr.] 

A  priest's  cope.  Jiinsworth. 

To    Ply,  pli.  v.  a.  \jdien,   to  work  at  any 

thing,  old  Dutch.  Junius  and  Skinner.'] 


1 .  To  work  on  any  thing  closely  and  im» 
portunately. 

The  savage  raves,  impatient  of  the  wound, 
The  wound's  great  author  close  at  hand  provokes 
His  rage,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes. 

Dryden: 
The  hero  from  afar 
Plies  him  with  darts  and  stones,  and  distant  war. 

Dryden. 

2.  To    employ    with    diligence;    to    keep 
busy;  to  set  on  work. 

Her  gentle  wit  she  plies 
To  teach  them  truth.  Spenser. 

He  resumed  his  pen  too,  and  ply'd  it  as  hard. 

Fell. 

They  their  legs  ply^d,  not  staying 

Until  they  reach 'd  the  fatal  chainpain.      Hudibras. 

He  who  exerts  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  and 

plies  all  means  and  opportunities  in  the   search  of 

truth,  may  rest  upon  the  judgment  of  his  conscience 


so  informed,  as  a  warrantable  guide. 


South. 


The  weary  Trojans  p/y  their  shatter'd  oars 
To  nearest  land.  Dryden. 

1  have  plied  my  needle  these  fifty  years,  and  by 
my  good  will  would  never  have  it  out  of  my  hand. 

Spectator. 

3.  To  practise  diligently. 

He  sternly  bad  him  other  business  ply.     Spenser. 

Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book,  welcome  his  friends, 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them       Shaksp. 

Then  commune  how  they  best  may  ply 
Their  growing  work.  Milton. 

Their  bloody  task,  unweary'd  still  they  ply. 

Waller. 

4.  To  solicit  importunately. 

He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  the  mar- 
ble. Shakspeare. 

He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night, 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state, 
If  they  deny  him  justice.  Shakspeare. 

Whosoever  hath  any  thing  of  David's  piety  will 
be  perpetually  plying  the  throne  of  grace  with  such 
like  acknowledgments:  as,  blessed  be  that  provi- 
dence which  delivered  me  from  such  a  lewd  com- 
pany. South. 
To  Ply,  pli.  v.  n. 

1.  To  work,  or  offer  service. 

He  was  forced  to  ply  in  the  streets  as  a  porter  for 
his  livelihood.  Spectator. 

2.  To  go  in  haste. 

Thither  he  plies  undaunted.  Milton. 

3.  To  busy  one's  self 

A  bird  new  made,  about  the  banks  she  plies, 
Not  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries. 

Dryden. 

4.  [plier,  French.]  To  bend. 

The  willow  plied  and  gave  way  to  the  gust,  and, 
still  recovered  itself  again,  but  the  oak  was  stubborn 
and  chose  rather  to  break  than  bend.      V Estrange. 

Ply,  pli.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Bent;  turn;  form;  cast;  bias. 

The  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply, 
except  it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered 
themselves  to  fix,  but  have  kept  themselves  open 
and  prepared  to  receive  continual  amendment. 

Bacon. 

2.  Plait;  fold. 

The  rugse  or  plies  of  the  inward  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach detain  the  aliment  in  the  stomach.  Jlrbulhnol. 

Ply'ers,  pli'urz.98  n.  a.  See  Pliers. 

Pnecma'tical,  nu-mal'te-kal.  )        adj. 
Pneuma'tick,  nu-mat'tik.50B     5  [*"»£«>/**- 

tikoi;,  from  irveZfLX.'] 
1.  Moved  by  wind;  relative  to  wind. 

I  fell  upon  the  making  of  pneumatical  trials, 
whereof  I  gave  an  account  in  a  book  about  the  air. 

Boyle . 

That  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  will 

expand  itself,  when  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent 

atmosphere  is  taken  off,  may  be  seen  in  the  cxpe- 
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rinients  made  by  Boyle  in  his  pneumatick  engine. 

Locke. 
The  lemon  uncorrupt  with  voyage  long, 
To  vinous  spirits  added, 
They  with  pneumatick  engine  ceaseless  draw. 

Philips. 

2.  Consisting  of  spirit  or  wind. 

All  solid  bodies  consist  of  parts  pnmmatical  and 
tangible,  the  pneumatical  substance  being  in  some 
bodies  the  name  spirit  of  the  body,  and  in  some 
plain  air  thai  is  gotten  in.  Bacon. 

The  race  of  ail  things  here  is,  to  extenuate  and 

turn  things  to  be  more  pneumatical  and  rare;  and 

not  to  retrograde,  from  pneumatical,  to  that  which  is 

dense.  Bacon. 

Pneuma'ticks,  nu-mat'tiks.  n.  s.  \jineu- 

matique,  Ft".  irveu/tx.] 

1.  A  branch  of  nieoiniiicks,  which  consi- 
ders the  doctrine  of  the  air,  or  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  that  fluid  is  condensed, 
rarified,  or  grav  tates.  Harris. 

2.  In  the  schools,  the  doctrine  of  spiritual 
substances,  as  God,  angels,  and  the  souls 
of  men.  Diet. 

Pneumato'logy,  nu-ma-tol'lo-je.  n.  s. 
[w»ft/ju«ToA«y»'«.3  The  doctrine  of  spiri- 
tual existence. 

To  POACH,  potsh.36*  v.  a.  [oeufspoc/ies, 
French.] 

1.  To  boil  slightly. 

The  yolks  of  eggs  are  so  well  prepared  for  nou- 
rishment, that,  so  they  be  poached  or  rare  boiled, 
they  need  no  other  preparation  Bacon. 

2.  To  begin  without  completing:  from  the 
practice  of  boiling  eggs  slightly.  Not 
in  use. 

Of  later  times,  they  have  rather  poached  and 
offered  at  a  number  of  enterprizes,  than  maintained 
any  constantly.  Bacon. 

3.  [/wcher,  Fr.  to  pierce.]  To  stab;  to 
pierce. 

The  flowk,  sole  and  plaice  follow  the  tide  up  into 
the  fresh  rivers,  where,  at  low  water,  the  country 
people  poach  them  with  an  instrument  somewhat 
like  a  salmon  spear.  Carew. 

4.  [from  fioche,  Fr.  a  pocket. J  To  plunder 
bj  stealth. 

So  shameless,  so  abandoned  are  their  ways, 
They  poach  Parnassus,  and  lay  claim  for  praise. 

Garth. 
To  Poach,  potsh.  v.  n.  [from  poc/ie,  a  bag, 
French.] 

1.  To  steal  game;  to  carry  off  game  pri- 
vately in  a  bag. 

In  the  schools 
They  poach  for  sense,  and  hunt  for  idle  rules.  Oldh. 

2.  To  he  damp     A  cant  word. 

Chalky  and  clay  lands  burn  in  hot  weather,  chap 
in  summer,  and  poach  in  winter.  Mortimer. 

Poa'charo,  potsl/urd.   n.  s.  [_boscas.]     A 

kind  ot  water  fowl. 
Poa'cher,  potsh'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  poach. J 
One  who  steals  game. 

You  old  poachers  have  such  a  way  with  you,  that 

all  at  once  the  business  is  done.  More. 

Poa'chiness,    potsh'e-nes.     n.     s.    [from 

poachy.]  Marshiness;  dampness.  A  cant 

word. 

The  vallies  because  of  the  poachiness  they  keep 
for  grass.  Mortimer. 

Poachy,  potsh'e.  adj.  Damp;  marshy.  A 
Cant  word. 

What  uplands  you  design  for  mowing,  shut  up 
the  beginning  of  February,  but  marsh  lands  lay  not 
op  till  April,  except  your  marshes  be  very  poachy. 

Mortimer. 


Pock,  pok.  n.  s.  [from  pox.]  A  pustule 

raised  by  the  smallpox. 
Po'cket,  pok'ktt.*8  n.  s.  [pocca,  Saxon; 

pochct,  Fr.] 
I.  The  small  bag  inserted  into  clothes. 
Here's  a  letter 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Rodcrigo.  Shaksp. 

Whilst  one  hand  exalts  the  blow, 
And  on  the  earth  extends  the  foe; 
T'  other  would  take  it  wond'rous  ill, 
If  in  youy  pocket  he  lay  still.  Prior. 

As  he  ivas  seldom  without  medals  in  his  pocket, 
he  would  often  shew  us  the  same  face  on  an  old  coin, 
that  we  saw  in  the  statue.  Mdison. 

2   A  pocket  is  used  in  trade  for  a  certain 

quantity:  as,  a  fiocket  of  hops. 
To  Po'cket,  pok'kit.  -v.  a.  \jiochetcr,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  in  the  pocket. 

Bless'd  paper  credit! 
Gold,  imp'd  with  this,  can  compass  hardest  things, 
Can  pocket  states,  or  fetch  or  carry  kings.       Pope. 

2.  To  Pocket  up.  A  proverbial  form  that 
denotes  the  doing  or  taking  any  thing 
clandestinely. 

If  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with  any  other  inju- 
ries but  these,  I  am  a  villain;  and  yet  you  will  stand 
to  it,  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrongs.       Shakspeare. 

He  lays  his  claim 
To  half  the  profit,  half  tne  fame, 
And  helps  to  pocket  up  the  game.  Prior. 

Po'ckei  book,  pok'kit-bo6k.  n.  s.  [fiocket 
and  book  ]  A  paper  book  carried  in  the 
pocket  for  hasty  notes. 

Licinius  let  out  the  offals  of  his  meat  to  interest, 
and  kept  a  register  of  such  debtors  in  his  pocket- 
book  JlrbiUhnot. 
Note  down  the  matters  of  doubt  in  some  pocket- 
book,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  them  re- 
solved. Watts. 
Po'cKhTGLASS,  p6k'kit-g!as.  n.  s.  [pocket 
and  glass.]  Portable  looking-glass. 

The  world's  a  farce,  an  empty  show, 
Powder,  and  pocketglass,  and  beaux.  Prior. 

And  vanity  with  pocketglass, 
And  impudence  with  front  of  brass.  Swift. 

Po'ckhole,  pok'hole.  n.  s.  [pock  and 
hole.]  Pit  or  scar  made  by  the  smallpox. 

Are  these  but  warts  and  pockholes  in  the  face 
0'  th'  earth?  Donne. 

Po'ckiness  pok'ke-n&s.  n .s .[from  pocky .] 

The  state  of  being  pocky. 
Po'cky,  pok'ke.  adj.  [from /i or.]  Infected 
with  the  pox. 

My  father's  love  lies  thus  in  my  bones;  I  might 
have  loved  all  the  pocky  whores  in  Persia,  and  have 
felt  it  less  in  my  bones.  Denham. 

Po'culent,  pok'ku-lent.  adj.  [pocuiiun, 
Lat.]   Fit  for  drink. 

Some  of  these  herbs,  which  are  not  esculent,  are 
notwithstanding  poculent;  as  hops  and  broom. 

Bacon. 

Pod,  pod.  n.  s.  [bode,  beede,  Dutch,  a  little 
house.  Skinner.]  The  capsule  of  le- 
gumes; the  case  of  seeds. 

To  raise  tulips,  save  the  seeds  which  are  ripe, 
when  the  pods  begin  to  open  at  the  top,  which  cut 
off  with  the  stalks  from  the  root,  and  keep  the  pods 
upright,  that  the  seed  do  not  fall  out.       Mortimtr. 

Poda'grical,  po-ddVgre-kai.  adj.  [vofx- 
ypty.oSy  TroS'ety^x;  from  podagra,  Lat.] 

1.  Afflicted  with  the  gout. 

From  a  magnetical  activity  must  be  made  out, 
thai  a  loadstone,  held  in  the  hand  of  one  thai  is 
podagrical,  doth  either  cure  or  give  great  ease  in  the 
gout-  Br  oxen. 

2.  Gouty;  relating  to  the  gout. 


Po'dder,  pod'dur.  n.  a.  [from  pod.]  A 
gatherer  of  peascods,  beans,  and  other 
pulse.  Diet. 

Podge,  podje.  n.  s.  A  puddle;  a  plash. 

Skinner. 

Po'em,  pc/em."  n.  s.  [poema,  Lat.  ttoih^x.] 
The  work  of  a  poet;  a  metrical  compo- 
sition. 

A  poem  is  not  alone  any  work,  or  composition  of 
the  poets  in  many  or  few  verses;  but  even  one  alone 
verse  sometimes  makes  a  perfectpocm.  BenJonton. 
The  lady  Anne  of  Bretagne  passing  through  the 
presence  of  France,  and  espying  Chartier,  a  famous 
poet,  fast  asleep,  kissing  him,  said,  we  must  honour 
the  mouth  whence  so  many  golden  poems  have  pro- 
ceeded. Peacham. 
To  you  the  promis'd  poem  I  will  pay.       Dryden. 

Po'esy,  po'e-se.  n.  s.  [poe&ie,  Fr.  poesis, 
Lat.  7roD)Ttg.] 

1.  The  art  of  writing  poems. 

A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet;  poesy  is  his  skill 
or  craft  of  making;  the  very  fiction  itself,  the  reason 
or  form  of  the  work.  Ben  Jonson. 

How  far  have  we 
Prophan'd  thy  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels?  Dryden. 

2.  Poem;  metrical  composition;  poetry. 
Musick  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you.       Shaksp. 

There  is  an  hymn,  for  they  have  excellent  poesy; 
the  subject  is  always  the  praises  of  Adam,  Noah, 
and  Abraham,  concluding  ever  with  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  Bacon. 

They  apprehend  a  veritable  history  in  an  emblem 
or  piece  of  christian  poesy.  Broiai. 

3.  A  short  conceit  engraved  on  a  ring  or 
other  thing  ■ 

A  paltry  ring,  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife;  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not.  Shaksp. 

POET,  po'et."9  n.  s.  [poete,  Fr.  Jioeta, 
Lat.  sraijjTjjs.]  An  inventor;  an  author  of 
fiction;  a  writer  of  poems;  one  who 
writes  in  measure. 

The  poeVs  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rowling, 
Doth  glance  from  heav'n  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heav'n; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poefs  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  ev'ry  thing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Shakspeare. 

Out  poet  ape,  who  would  be  thought  the  chief, 
His  works  become  the  frippery  of  wit, 

From  brocage  he  is  grown  so  bold  a  thief, 
While  we  the  robb'd  despise,  and  pity  it. 

Ben  Jonson. 
'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous 
What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heav'nly  muse, 
Story 'd  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 
Of  dire  chimeras  aud  enchanted  isles.  Milton, 

Ah!  wretched  we,  poets  of  earth,  but  thou 
Wert  living  the  same  poet  that  thou'rt  now, 
While  angels  sing  (o  thee  their  airs  divine, 
And  joy  in  an  applause  so  great  as  thine.     Cowley. 
A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies;  and  he 
who  canuot  make,  t^at  is  invent,  hath  his  name  for 
nothing.  Dryden. 

POETJ'STER,  po-e-taVtur.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
A  vile  petty  poet. 

Let  no  poetaster  command  or  intreat 
Another,  extempore  verses  to  make.      Ben  Jonson. 

Begin  not  as  th'  old  poetasttr  did, 
Troy's  famous  war,  and  Priam's  fate  I  sing. 

Roscommon, 

Horace  hath  exposed  those  tyitting  poetasters,  that 
spend  themselves  in  glaring  descriptions,  and  sew- 
in-  here  and  there  some  cloth  of  gold  on  their  sack- 
cloth. Felion 
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Po'etess,  po'et-tes.  n.  s.  [from  /wet;  fiica 

/loetria,  Lut.]   A  she  poet. 

Poe'tical,  po-et'te-kal.  >     adj.  [iroitiTtKoq; 

Poe'tick,  p6-et'tik.fi{'9     $      poetigue,    Fr. 

poeticus,  Lat.]     Expressed  in    poetry; 

pertaining  to  poetry;  suitable  to  poetry. 

Would  the  gods  had  made  you  poetical. 
— I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is. 
— The  truest  poetry  is  most  feigning.     Shakspeare. 
With  courage  guard,  and  beauty  warm  our  age, 
And  lovers  fill  with  like  poelick  rage.  Waller. 

The  moral  of  that  poetical  fiction,  that  the  upper- 
most link  of  all  the  series  of  subordinate  causes  is 
fastened  to  Jupiter's  chair,  signifies  that  almighty 
God  governs  and  directs  subordinate  causes  and  ef- 
fects. Hale. 
Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense  in 
good  English,  in  poetical  expressions  and  in  musical 
numbers.                                                         Dryden. 

The  muse  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Though  mark'd  by  none  but  quick  poelick  eyes. 

Pope. 

I  alone  can  inspire  the  poetical  crowd.         Swift. 

Poe'tically.  po-et'te-kal  le    adv.  [from 

poetic  /.]   With  the  qualities  of  poetry; 

by  the  fiction  of  poetry. 

The  criticks  have  concluded  that  the  manners  of 
the  heroes  are  poetically  good,  if  of  a  piece.    Dryd 
The  many  rocks,  in  the  passage  between  Greece 
and  the  bottom  of  Pontus,   are  poetically  converted 
into  those  fiery  bulls.  Raleigh. 

To  Poeti'ze,   po-£t-tize'.  v.  n.  [poetise?; 
Fr.  from  poet.\   To  write  like  a  poet. 
I  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize.  Donne. 

Virgil,  speaking  of  Turnus  and  his  great  strength, 
thus  poetizes.  Ilakewill. 

Po'etkess,  po'et-tr£s.  n.  s.  [from  poetris, 
Lat.  whence  poetrid an  picas  in  Persius.~\ 
A  she  poet. 

Most  peerless  poetress, 
The  true  Pandora  of  all  heavenly  graces.    Spenser. 
Po'etky,  po'e-tre.  n.  s   [woijjt^«.J 

1.  Metrical  composition;  the  art  or  prac- 
tice of  writing  poems. 

Strike  the  best  invention  dead, 
Till  baffled  poetry  hangs  down  the  head.  Cleaveland. 

Although  in  poetry  it  be  necessary  that  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  action  should  be  explained, 
there  is  still  something  that  gives  a  greatness  of 
mind  to  the  reader,  which  few  of  the  criticks  have 
considered.  Spectator. 

2.  Poems;  poetical  pieces. 

She  taketh  most  delight 
In  musick,  instruments,  and  poetry.        Shakspeare. 
Poignancy,  pw6e/naii-se.3b7   n.  s.    [from 
poignant.^ 

1.  The  power  of  stimulating  the  palate; 
sharpness. 

1  sat  quietly  down  at  my  morsel,  adding  only  a 
principle  of  hatred  to  all  succeeding  measures  by 
way  of  sauce;  and  one  point  of  conduct  in  the 
dutchess's  life  added  much  poignancy  to  it.    Swift. 

2.  The  power  of  irritation;  asperity. 
POi'GNANT,  pwde'nant.3"  adj.  [poig- 
nancy Fr.] 

1.  Sharp;  stimulating  the  palate. 

No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  treat, 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat.         Dryden. 

The  studious  man,  whose  will  was  never  deter- 
mined to  poignant  sauces  and  delicious  wine,  is,  by 
Lunger  and  thirst,  determined  to  eating  and  drink- 
ing- Locke. 

2.  Severe;  piercing;  painful. 

If  God  makes  use  of  some  poignant  disease  to  let 
out  the  poisonous  vapour,  is  not  the  mercy  greater 
than  the  severity  of  the  cure?  South. 

Full  three  long  hours  his  tender  body  did  sustain 
Most  exquisite  and  poignant  pain.  Norris. 

3.  Irritating;  satirical;  keen. 


POINT,  point.2"9  n.  s.  [poinct,  fimnt,  Fr.] 

1.  The  sharp,  end  of  any  instrument,  or 
body. 

The  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  shew 
Of  smooth  fidelity.  Shakspeare. 

That  bright  beam,  whose  point  nowrais'd, 
Bore  him  slope  downward.  Milton. 

A  pyramid  reversed  may  stand  for  a  while  upon 
its  point,  if  balanced  by  admirable  skill.       Temple. 

Doubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  spear 
Without  a.  point;  he  look'd,  the  point  was  there. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  string  with  a  taij. 

If  your  son  have  not  the  day, 
For  a  silken  point  I'll  give  my  baronry.  Shakspeare. 

He  bath  ribbands  of  all  colours ;  points  more  than 
all  the  lawyers  can  learnedly  handle.     Shakspeare. 

1  am  resolved  on  two  points; 
That  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold; 
Or  if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall.         Shakspeare 

King  James  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  had  given  him  a  groom  of  his  bed- 
chamber, who  could  not  truss  his  points.  Clarendon. 

3.  Headland;  promontory. 

I  don't  see  why  Virgil  has  given  the  epithet  of 
Alta  to  Prochita,  which  is  much  lower  than  Ischia, 
and  all  the  points  of  land  that  lie  within  its  neigh- 
bourhood, Mdison. 

4.  A  sting  of  an  epigram;  a  sentence  ter- 
minated with  some  remarkable  turn  of 
words  or  though. 

He  taxes  Lucan,  who  crowded  sentences  toge- 
ther, and  was  too  full  of  points.  Dryden. 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times, 
With  periods,  points  and  tropes  he  slurs  his  crimes, 
He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrow'd  from  the  poor 

Dryden. 

Times  corrupt,  and  nature  ill  inclin'd, 
Produc'd  the  point  that  lelt  a  sting  behind.      Pope. 

5.  An  indivisible  part  of  space. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  space,  or  do  suppose  a 
point  in  it  at  such  a  distance  from  any  part  of  the 
universe.  Locke. 

6.  An  indivisible  part  of  lime;  a  moment. 

Then  neither  from  eternity  before, 
Nor  from  the  time  when  time's  first  point  begun, 
Made  he  all  souls.  Davies 

7.  A  small  space. 

On  one  small  point  of  land, 
Weary'd,  uncertain,  and  amaz'd,  we  stand.  Prior. 

8.  Punctilio;  nicety. 

We  doubt  not  but  such  as  are  not  much  conver- 
sant with"  the  variety  of  authors,  may  have  some 
leading  helps  to  their  studies  of  points  of  precedence, 
by  this  slight  designation.  Selden. 

Shalt  thou  dispute 
With  God  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made 
Thee  what  thou  art?  Milton 

9.  Part  required  of  time  or  space;  critical 
moment;  exact  place. 

How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  merry?  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death  Shakspeare. 

Esau  said,  behold  1  am  at  the  point  to  die;  and 
what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do?  Genesis 

Democritus,  spent  with  age,  and  just  at  the  point 
of  death,  called  for  loaves  of  new  bread,  and  with 
the  steam  under  his  nose,  prolonged  his  life  till  a 
feast  was  past.  Temple. 

They  follow  nature  in  their  desires,  carrying 
them  no  farther  than  she  directs,  and  leaving  off  at 
the  point,  at  which  excess  would  grow  troublesome. 

Jltterbury. 

10.  Degree;  state. 

The  highest  point  outward  things  can  bring  one 
unto,  is  the  contentment  of  the  mind,  with  which  no 
estate  is  miserable.  Sidney. 

In  a  commonwealth,  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
so  distributed,  that  most  of  the  community  are  at 
their  ease,  though  few  are  placed  in  extraordinary 
points  of  splendor.  ifaidison. 


1 1.  Note  of  distinction  in  writing;  a  stop. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right, 

And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite.  Pope. 
1  2.  A  spot;  a  part  ot  a  surface  divided  by 

spots;  the  ace  or  sise  point. 

13  One  of  the  degrees  into  which  the 
circumference  of  the  horizon,  and  the 
mariner's  compass,  is  divided. 

Carve  out  dials  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run.    Shaksp. 

There  aiuse  strong  winds  from  the  south,  with  a 
point  east,  which  carried  us  up.  Bacon. 

A  seaman,  coming  before  the  judges  of  the  ad- 
miralty for  admittance  into  an  office  of  a  ship,  was 
by  one  of  the  judges  much  slighted;  the  judge  tell- 
ing him,  that  he  believed  he  could  not  say  the  points 
of  his  compass.  Bacon. 

Vapours  fir'd  shew  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds.  JUilton. 

If  you  tempt  her,  the  wind  of  fortune 
May  come  about,  and  take  another  point, 
And  blast  your  glories  Denham. 

At  certam  periods  stars  resume  their  places, 
From  the  sdiuepoint  of  heav'n  their  course  advance. 

Dryden. 

14.  Particular  place  to  which  any  thing  is 
directed. 

East  and  west  are  but  respective  and  mutable 
points,  according  unto  different  longitudes  or  'iis'ant 
parts  of  habitation.  Brown. 

Let  the  part,  which  produces  another  part,  be 
more  strong  than  that  which  it  produces;  and  let 
the  whole  be  seen  by  one  point  of  sight.      Dryden. 

The  poet  intended  to  set  the  character  of  Arete 
in  a  fair  point  of  light.  Broome. 

15.  Particular;  particular  mode. 

A  figure  like  your  father 
Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly  cap-a-pee, 
Appears  before  them.  Shakspeare. 

Who  seiteth  out  prepar'd 
At  all  points  like  a  prince,  attended  with  a  guard. 

Drayton. 

A  war  upon  the  Turk  is  more  worthy  than  upon 

any  other  Gentiles,  in  point  of  religion  and  in  point 

of  honour.  Bacon. 

He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time; 
Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 

Dryden . 
With  the  history  of  Moses,  no  book  in  the  world 
in  point  of  antiquity  can  contend.  Tillotson. 

Men  would  often  see,  what  a  small  pittance  of 
reason  is  mixed  with  those  huffing  opinions  they  are 
swelled  with,  with  which  they  are  so  armed  at  all 
points,  and  with  which  they  so  confidently  lay  about 
them.  Locke. 

I  have  extracted  out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  of 
those  notorious  falsehoods  in  point  of  fact  and  rea- 
soning. Swift. 
I  6.  An  aim;  the  act  of  aiming  or  striking. 
What  a  point  your  falcon  made, 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above'  the  rest.    Shaksp. 

.7.   Tne   particular   thing   required;    the 
aim  the  thing  points  at. 

You  gain  your  point,  if  your  industrious  art 
Can  make  unusual  words  easy.  Roscommon. 

There  is  no  creature  so  contemptible,  but  by  re- 
solution, may  gain  his  point.  VEslrange. 
18.  Particular;  instance. 

I'll  hear  him  his  confessions  justify, 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  sbalt  be  as  free 
As  mountain  winds;  hut  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command.  Shakspeare. 

His  majesty  should  make  a  peace,  or  turn  the 
war  directly  upon  such  points,  as  may  engage  the 
nation  in  the  support  of  it.  Temple. 

He,  warn'd  in  dreams,  his  murder  did  forelel, 
From  point  to  point,  as  after  it  befel.  />>  iden. 

This  letter  is,  in  every  point,  an  admirable  pat- 
tern of  the  present  polite  way  of  writing.        Swift. 
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19.  A  single  position;  a  single  assertion;  a 
single  part  of  a  complicated  question;  a 
single  part  of  any  whole. 

Another  vows  the  same; 
A  third  t'  a  point  more  near  the  matter  draws. 

Daniel. 
Strange  point  and  new! 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  learn'd. 

Mlton. 
The  company  did  not  meddle  at  all  with  the  state 
point,  as  to  the  oaths;  but  kept  themselves  entirely 
to  the  church  point  of  her  independency,  as  to  her 
purely  spiritual  authority  from  the  state.  Lesley. 
Stanilaus  endeavours  to  establish  the  duodecuple 
proportion,  by  comparing  scripture  together  with 
Josephu9:  but  they  will  hardly  prove  his  point. 

Jirbuthnot  on  Coins. 
There  is  no  point  wherein  I  have  so  much   la- 
boured, as  that  of  improving  and  polishing  all  parts 
of  conversation  between  persons  of  quality.     Swift. 
The  gloss  produceth  instances  that  are  neither 
pertinent,  nor  prove  the  point.  Baker. 

20.  A  note;  a  tune. 

You,  my  lord  archbishop, 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence, 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war? 
Turning  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war.  Shakspeare. 

21.  Pointblank;  directly:  as,  an  arrow  is 
shot  to   the  fiointblank,  or  white  mark. 

This  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  mile,  as  easy 
as  a  cannon  will  shoot  pointblank  twelve  score. 

Shakspeare 

The  other  level  pointblank  at  the  inventing  of 
causes  and  axioms.  Bacon. 

Unless  it  be  the  cannon  ball, 
That  shot  i'  th'  air  pointblank  upright, 
Was  born  to  that  prodigious  height, 
That  learn'd  philosophers  maintain 
It  ne'er  came  back.  Hudibras. 

The  faculties  that  were  given  us  for  the  glory  of 
our  master,  are  turned  pointblank  against  the  inten- 
tion of  them.  VEstrange. 

Estius  declares,  that  although  all  the  schoolmen 
were  for  Latria  to  be  given  to  the  cross,  yet  that  it  is 
pointblank  against  the  definition  of  the  council  of 
Nice.  Stillingfleet. 

22    Point  de  vise;  exact  or  exactly  in  the 

point  of  view. 

Every  thing  about  you  should  demonstrate  a 
careless  desolation;  but  you  are  rather  point  de  vise 
in  your  accoutrements,  as  loving  yourself,  than  the 
lover  of  another.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  baffle  sir  Toby,  1  will  wash  off  gross  ac- 
quaintance, I  will  be  point  de  vise  the  very  man. 

Shakspeare. 

Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their  apparel,  not 
too  strait  or  point  de  vise,  but  free  for  exercise. 

Bacon. 

To  Point,  point,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  sharpen;  to  forge  or  grind  to  a  point. 

The  princes  of  Germany  had  but  a  dull  fear  of 

the  greatness  of  Spain;  now  that  fear  is  sharpened 

and  pointed,  by  the  Spaniards'  late  enterprizes  upon 

the  Palatinate.  Bacon. 

Part  new  grind  the  blunted  axe,  and  point  the 

dart.  Dryden. 

What  help  will  all  my  heav'nly  friends  afford, 

When  to  my  breast  I  lift  the  pointed  sword?    D<yd. 

The  two  pinnae  stand  upon  either  side,  like  the 

wings  in  the  petasus  of  a  Mercury,   but  rise   much 

higher,  and  are  more  pointed.  Jiddison. 

Some  on  pointed  wood 
Transfix'd  the  fragments,  some  prepar'd  the  food 

Pope. 

2.  To  direct  toward  an  object,  by  way  of 
forcing  it  on  t'te  notice. 

Alas!  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  hand  of  scorn 
To  p  int  his  slow  unmeaning  finger  at    Shakspeare. 
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Mount  Hcrmon,  yonder  sea,  each  place  behold 
As  I  point.  Milton. 

3.  To  direct  the  eye  or  notice. 

Whosoever  should  be  guided  through  his  battles 
by  Minerva,  and  pointed  to  every  scene  of  them, 
would  see  nothing  but  subjects  of  surprize.      Pope. 

4.  To  show  as  by  directing  the  finger. 

From  the  great  sea,  you  shall  point  out  for  you 
mount  Hor.  Numbers. 

It  will  become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  fol- 
low the  direction  of  nature,  where  it  seems  to  point 
us  out  the  way.  Locke. 

I  shall  do  justice  to  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  learning,  and  point  out  their  beauties. 

Jiddison. 
Is  not  the  elder 
By  nature  pointed  out  for  preference?  Rotve. 

5.  [pointer,  Fi\]  To  direct  toward  a  place: 
as,  the  cannon  were  pointed  against  the 
fort. 

6.  To  distinguish  by  stops  or  points. 
To  Point,  point.  v.  n. 

1.  To  note  with  the  finger;  to  force  upon 
the  notice,  by  directing  the  finger  to- 
ward it.  With  at  commonly,  sometimes 
to  before  the  thing  indigitated. 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Catherine, 
And  say,  lo!  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife.  Shaksp. 

Sometimes  we  use  one  finger  only,  as  in  pointing 
at  any  thing.  Ray. 

W  ho  fortune's  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw,  ■ 
Point  at  the  tatter 'd  coat  and  ragged  shoe.  Dryden. 

Rouse  up  for  shame!  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud  to  battle. 

Jiddison. 

2.  To  distinguish  words  or  sentences  by 
points. 

Fond  the  Jews  are  of  their  method  of  pointing. 

Forbes. 

3.  To  indicate  as  dogs  do  to  sportsmen. 
The  subtle  dog  scow'rs  with  sagacious  nose, 

Now  the  warm  scent  assures  the  covey  near, 
He  treads  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  fear. 

Gay. 

4.  To  show  distinctly. 
To  point  at  what  time  the  balance  of  power  was 

most  equally  held  between  their  lords  and  commons 
in  Rome,  would  perhaps  admit  a  controversy. 

Swift. 

Poi'ntrd,  point'ed.  adj.  or  participle. 
[from  point.] 

1.  Sharp;  having  a  sharp  point  or  pique. 

A  pointed  flinty  rock,  all  bare  and  black, 
Grew  gibbous  from  behind.  Dryden. 

2.  Epi°;rammatical;  abounding  in  conceits. 
Who  now  reads  Cowley?  if  he  pleases,  yet 

His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit.  Pope. 

Poi'ntedly,  point'ed-le.  adv.  [from 
pointed.]   In  a  pointed  manner. 

The  copiousness  of  his  wit  was  such,  that  he 
often  writ  too  pointedly  for  his  subject.         Dryden 

Poi'ntedness,  point'£d-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
pointed.] 

1.  Sharpness;  pickedness  with  asperity. 

The  vicious  language  is  vast  and  gaping,  swell- 
ing, and  irregular;  when  it  contends  to  be  high,  full 
of  rock,  mountain,  and  pointedness.       Ben  Jonson. 

2.  Epigrammatical  smartness. 
Like  Horace,  you  only  expose  the  follies  of  men; 

and  in  this  excel  him,  that  you  add  pointedness  of 
thought.  Dryden. 

Poi'ntel,  point'el.  n.  s.  Any  thing  on  a 
point. 

These  poises  or  pointels  are,  for  the  most  part, 
little  balls,  set  at  the  top  of  a  slender  stalk,  which 
they  can  move  every  way  at  pleasure.         Derham. 

Poi'nter,  point'ui*.98  n.  s.  [irom  point.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  points. 
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Tell  him  what  arc  the  wheels,  springs,  point,.-, 

hammer,  and  bell,  whereby  a  clock  gives  notice  of 

the  time.  Watts. 

2.  A   dog  that   points  out  the   game  to 

sportsmen. 

The  well-taught  pointer  leads  the  way, 
The  scent  grows  warm ;  he  stops,  he  springs  his  prey . 

Gay. 
Poi'ntingstock,      polnt'ing-stok.     n.    s. 
[pointing  and  stock.]   Something  made 
the  object  of  ridicule. 

I,  his  forlorn  dutchess, 
Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  pointingstock 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower  Shaksp. 

Poi'ntless,  pdint'les.  adj.  [from  point.'] 
Blunt;  not  sharp;  obtuse. 

Lay  that  pointless  clergy-weapon  by 
And  to  the  laws,  your  sword  of  justice,  fly.  Dryden. 

POI'SON,  poe'zW0  299  7i.  s,  yl0iSOn, 
French.] 

1.  That  which  destroys  or  injures  life  by 
a  small  quantity,  and  by  means  not  ob- 
vious to  the  senses;  venom. 

Themselves  were  first  to  do  the  ill, 
Ere  they  thereof  the  knowledge  could  attain; 
Like  him  that  knew  not  poison's  power  to  kill, 
Until,  by  tasting  it,  himself  was  slain.  Davies. 

One  gives  another  a  cup  of  poison,  but  at  the 
same  time  tells  him  it  is  a  cordial,  and  so  he  drinks 
it  off  and  dies.  South. 

2.  Any  thing  infectious  or  malignant. 

This  being  the  only  remedy  against  the  poison  of 

sin,  we  must  renew  it  as  often  as'we  repeat  our  sins, 

that  is,  daily.  Duly  of  Man. 

To  Poi'son,  poe'z'n.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  infect  with  poison. 

Virtue,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence, 
The  surest  guard  is  innocence, 
Quivers  and  bows  and  poison'd  darts 
Are  only  us'd  by  guilty  hearts.  Roscommon. 

2.  To  attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison 
given. 

He  was  so  discouraged,  that  he  poisoned  himself 
and  died.  2  Maccabees. 

Drink  with  Walters,  or  with  Chartres  eat; 
They'll  never  poison  you,  they'll  only  cheat.  Pope. 

3.  To  corrupt;  to  taint. 
The  other  messenger, 

Whose  welcome  I  perceiv'd,  had  poison'd  mine. 

Shaksp, 
Hast  thou  not 
With  thy  false  arts  poison'd  his  people's  loyalty? 

Rowe. 

Notions  with  which  the  schools  had  poison'd  our 

youth,  and  which  only  served  to  draw  the  prince  to 

govern  amiss,  but  proved  no  security  to  him,  when 

the  people  were  grown  weary  of  ill  government. 

Davenant. 
Poi'son-tree,  poe'z'n-trefi.  n.  s.  [toxico- 
dendron.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Poi'son er,  poe'z'n-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  poi- 
son.] 

1 .  One  who  poisons. 

I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes.  Shaksp. 

So  many  mischiefs  were  in  one  combin'd; 
So  much  one  single  pois'ner  cost  mankind.  Dryden 

2.  A  corrupter. 

Wretches  who  live  upon  other  men's  sins,  the 
common  poisoners  of  youth,  getting  their  very  bread 
by  the  damnation  of  souls.  South. 

Poi'sonous,  poe'z'n-us.  adj.  [from /joz'son.] 
Venomous;  having  the  qualities  of  poi- 
son. 

Those  cold  nays, 
That  seem  like  prudent  kelps,  are  ?ery  poisonous, 
\\  litre  the  disease  is  violent.  Shaksp. 

Not  Sirius  shoots  a  fiercer  flame, 
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When  with  his  poisonous  breath  he  blasts  the  sky. 

Dryden. 
A  lake,  that  has  no  fresh  water  running  into  it, 
will,  by  heat  and  its  stagnation,  turn  into  a  stink- 
ing rotten  puddle,  sending  forth  nauseous  and  poi- 
sonous steams.  Cheyne. 
Poi'sonously,  poe'z'n-us-le.  adv.  [from 
fioison.]   Venomously. 

Men  more  easily  pardon  ill  things  done  than  said; 

such  a  peculiar  rancour  and  venom  do  they  leave 

behind  in  men's  minds,  and  so  much  more  poison- 

ously  and  incurably  does  the  serpent  bite  with  his 

tongue  than  his  teeth.  South. 

Poi'sonousness,    pde'z'n-us-nes.     n.     s. 

[from  poisonous.]  The  quality  of  being 

poisonous;  venomousness. 

Poi'trel,  poe'trel.299  n.  s.  [fioictrel,  fwi- 

trine,  French;  fiettorale,  Italian;  fiecto- 

rale,  Latin.] 

1.  Armour  for  the  breast  of  a  horse. 

Skinner. 

2.  A  graving  tool.  Ainsworth. 
Poize,  poeze.299  n.  s.  [fwids,  Fr.] 

1.  Weight;  force  of  any  thing  tending  to 
the  centre. 

He  fell,  as  an  huge  rockie  clift, 
Whose  false  foundation  waves  have  wash'd  away 
With  dreadful  poize,  is  from  the  main  land  reft. 

Spenser. 
When  I  have  suit, 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted.  Shaksp. 

To  do't  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Were  equal  poize  of  sin  and  charity.  Shaksp . 

Where  an  equal  poize  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  th'  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope.  Milton. 

2.  Balance;  equipoize;  equilibrium. 

The  particles  that  formed  the  earth,  must  convene 
from  all  quarters  towards  the  middle,  which  would 
make  the  whole  compound  to  rest  in  a  poize. 

Bentley. 
'Tis  odd  to  see  fluctuation  in  opinion  so  earnestly 
charged  upon  Luther,  by  such  as  have  lived  half 
their  days  in  a  poize  between  two  churches. 

Atterbury. 

3.  A  regulating  power. 

Men  of  an  unbounded  imagination  often  want  the 
poize  of  judgment.  Dryden. 

To  Poize,  poeze.  v.  a.  [fieser,  Fr.] 

1.  To  balance;  to  hold  or  place  in  equi- 
ponderance. 

How  nice  to  couch?  how  all  her  speeches  poized 
be: 
A  nymph  thus  turn'd,  but  mended  in  translation. 

Sidney. 
Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky, 
Nor  poized  did  on  her  own  foundation  lie.  Dryden. 

Our  nation  with  united  int'rest  blest, 
Not  now  content  to  poize,  shall  sway  the  rest. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  load  with  weight. 

As  the  sands 
Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil, 
Levy'd  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poize 
Their  lighter  wings.  Milton. 

Where  could  they  find  another  form'd  so  fit, 
To  poize  with  solid  sense  a  sprightly  wit?    Dryden. 

3.  To  be  equiponderant  to. 

If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of 
reason  to  poize  another  of  sensuality,  the  baseness 
of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  preposterous 
conclusions.  Shaksp. 

4.  To  weigh;  to  examine  by  the  balance. 

We  poizing  us  in  our  defective  scale 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam.  Shaksp. 

He  cannot  sincerely  consider  the  strength,  poize 
the  weight,  and  discern  th  evidence  of  the  clearest 
argumentations,  where  they  would  conclude  against 
his  desires.  South. 


15,  To  oppress  with  weight. 

I'll  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap, 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory.  Shak. 

POKE,  poke.  n.  s.  [pocca,  Saxon;  fioche, 
Fr.]   A  pocket;  a  small  bag. 

I  will  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  Camden. 

She  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 
Which  out  of  it  seni  such  asmoke, 
As  ready  was  them  ail  to  choke, 

So  grievous  was  the  pother.  Drayton. 

My  correspondent  writes  against  master's  gowns 

and  poke  sleeves.  Spectator. 

To   Poke,   poke.  v.  a.  \jioka,   Swedish.] 

To  feel  in  the  dark;  to  search  any  thing 

witu  a  long  instrument. 

If  these  presumed  eyes  be  clipped  off,  they  will 

make  use  of  their  protrusions  or  horns,  and  poke 

out  their  way  as  before.  Brown. 

Poker,  po'kur.98  n.  s.  [from  poke.']    The 

iron  bar  with  which  men  stir  the  fire. 

With  poker  fiery  red 
Crack  the  stones,  and  melt  the  lead.  Swift. 

If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  stir  the  fire  with 
the  tongs.  Swift. 

Po  king-stick,  poke'ing-stik.  n.  s.  An 
instrument  anciently  made  use  of  to  ad- 
just the  plaits  of  the  ruffs  which  were 
then  worn. 

Your  ruff  must  stand  in  print,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose get  poking-slicks  with  fair  long  handles,  lest 
they  scorch  your  bands.  Middleton. 

Pins,  and  poking-slicks  of  steel.  Shaksp. 

Po'lar,  polar."  adj.  \jiolaire,  Fr.  from 
fiole  ]  Found  near  the  pole;  lying  near 
the  pole;  issuing  from  the  pole;  relating 
to  the  pole. 

As  when  two  polar  winds,  blowing  adverse 
Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive 
Mountains  of  ice.  Milton. 

1  doubt 
If  any  suffer  on  the  polar  coast, 
The  rage  of  Arctos,  and  eternal  frost.  Prior. 

Pola'rity,  po-lar'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  polar.] 
Tendency  to  the  pole. 

This  polarity  from  refrigeration,  upon  extremity 

and  defect  of  a  loadstone,  might  touch  a  needle  any 

where.  Brown. 

Po'lary,  po'lar-e.  adj.  [/wlaris,  Latin.] 

Tending  to  the  pole;  having  a  direction 

toward  the  poles. 

Irons,  heated  red  hot,  and  cooled  in  the  meridian 
from  north  to  south,  contract  a  polary  power. 

Brown. 
POLE,  pole.  n.  s.  [fiolus,  Lat.  pole,  Fr.] 

1.  The  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  earth; 
either  of  the  points  on  which  the  world 
turns. 

From  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole.  Milton. 
From  pole  to  pole 
The  forky  lightnings  flash,  the  roaring  thunders  roll. 

Dryden. 

2.  [pole,  Sax.  pal,  pau,  Fr.  fialo,  Italian 
and  Spanish;  palus,  Lat.]    A  long  staff 

A  long  pole,  struck  upon  gravel  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  maketh  a  sound.  Bacon. 

If  after  some  distinguish'd  leap, 
He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip; 
Straight  gath'ring  all  his  active  strength, 
He  rises  higher,  half  his  length.  Prior. 

He  ordered  to  arm  long  poles  with  sharp  hooks, 
wherewith  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling  which 
held  the  mainyard  to  the  mast,  then  rowing  the 
ship,  they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brought  the  main- 
yard  by  the  board.  Arbuthnot. 
,  A  tall  piec   of  timber  erected. 

Wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fall'n.  Shaksp. 


Live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  th'  time; 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole ,  and  underwrit, 
Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.  Shaksp. 

Their  houses  poles  set  round  meeting  together  in 
the  top,  and  covered  with  skins.  Heylin. 

4.  A  measure  of  length  containing   five 
yards  and  a  half. 

This  ordinance  of  tithing  them  by  the  pole  is  not 
only  fit  for  the  gentlemen,  but  also  the  noblemen. 

Spenser 

Every  pole  square  of  mud,  twelve  inches  deep,  is 
worth  sixpence  a  pole  to  fling  out.  Mortimer. 

5.  An  instrument  of  measuring. 
A  peer  of  the  realm  and  a  counsellor  of  state  are 

not  to  be  measured  by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the 

pole  of  special  grace.  Bacon. 

To  Pole,  pole.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

furnish  with  poles. 

Begin  not  to  pole  your  hops.  Mortimer. 

Po'leaxe,  pole'aks.  n.  s.  [pole  and  axe.] 

An  axe  fixed  to  a  long  pole. 

To  beat  religion  into  the  brains  with  a  poleaxe,  is 
to  offer  victims  of  human  blood.  Howel. 

One  hung  a  poleaxe  at  his  saddle  bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe.        Dryden. 
Po'lecat,  pole'kat.  n.  s.  [Pole  or  Polish 
cat,  because   they  abound  in  Poland.] 
The  fitchew;  a  stinking  animal. 
Polecats?  there  are  fairer  things  than  polecats. 

Shaksp. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch!  you  hag!  you  polecat! 

out,  out,  out;  I'll  conjure  you.  Shaksp. 

She,  at  a  pin  in  the  wall,  hung  like  a  polecat  in 

a  warren,  to  amuse  them.  VEstrange. 

How  should  he,  harmless  youth, 
Who  kill'd  but  polecats,  learn  to  murder  men?  Gay. 
Po'ledavy,   poie'da-ve.   n.  s.    A   sort  of 
coarse  cloth.  Ainsworth. 

Your  poledavy  wares  will  not  do  for  me.    Howel. 
PoLE'MicAi^po-lem'me-kal.  >  adj.    \jroXt- 
Pole'mick,  po-iem'mik.809    5  t*>lMs-']  Con- 
troversial; disputative. 

Among  all  his  labours,  although  polemick  dis- 
courses were  otherwise  most  uneasy,  as  engaging  to 
converse  with  men  in  passion.  Fell. 

I  have  had  but  little  respite  from  these  polemical 
exercises,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  rage  and 
malice  of  the  adversaries  of  our  church,  I  sit  down 
contented.  Stilling  fleet. 

The  nullity  of  this  distinction  has  been  solidly 
shewn  by  most  of  our  polemick  writers  of  the  pro- 
testant  church.  South. 

The  best  method  to  be  used  with  these  polemical 
ladies,  is  to  shew  them  the  ridiculous  side  of  their 
cause.  Addison. 

Pole'mick,  po-lem'mik.  n.  s.   Disputant; 
controvertist. 

Each  staunch  polemick,  stubborn  as  a  rock, 
Came  whip  and  spur.  Pope. 

Pole'moscohe,  po-lem'os-kope.  n.  s. 
[iroXtp,®*  and  o-ko7T(u.~\  In  opticks,  is  a 
kind  of  crooked  or  oblique  perspective 
glass,  contrived  for  seeing  objects  that 
do  not  lie  directly  before  the  eye.  Diet. 
Po'lestar,  pole'star.  n.  s.  [pole  and  star.'] 
I.  A  star  near  the  pole,  by  which  naviga- 
tors compute  their  northern  latitude; 
cynosure;  lodestar. 

If  a  pilot  at  sea  cannot  see  the  polestar,  let  him 
steer  his  course  by  such  stars  as  best  appear  to  him. 

King  Charles. 

I  was  sailing  in  a  vast  ocean  without  other  help 

than  the  polestar  of  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

Any  guide  or  director. 


Po'ley-mountain,    po'le-moun-tin.   n.  s. 

[polium,  Latin.]    A  plant.  Miller. 

PO'LICE,  po-ltese'.112   n.  s.  [French.J 
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The  regulation  and  government  of  a 
city  or  country,  so  Far  as  regards  the 
inhabitants. 
Po'liced,  p6-leest'.3fi9  adj.  [from  fiolice.~] 
Regulated;  formed  into  a  regular  course 
of  administration. 

Where  there  is  a  kingdom  altogether  unable  or 
indigu  to  govern,  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war  for  another 
nation,  that  is  civil  or  policed,  to  subdue  them. 

Bacon. 
Po'licy,  p6l'le-se.  n.  s.  \jroXiretct;  fiolitia, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  art  of  government,  chiefly  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  powers. 

2.  Art;  prudence;  management  of  affairs; 
stratagem. 

The  policy  of  that  purpose  is  made  more  in  the 
marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties.  Shaksp. 

If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  which  for  your  best  ends 
You  call  your  policy;  how  is't  less  or  worse, 
But  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour  as  in  war.  Shaksj). 

If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy, 
If  she's  not  froward,  but  modest.  Shaksp. 

The  best  rule  of  policy,  is  to  prefer  the  doing  of 
justice  before  all  enjoyments.  King  Charles. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  sometimes  taken  in 
scripture  for  policy,  and  consists  in  a  certain  dexte- 
rity of  managing  business  for  a  man's  secular  advan- 
tage. South. 

3.  [fiolifa,  Span."]  A  warrant  for  money 
in  the  publick  funds;  a  ticket. 

To  PO'LISH,  polTish.  v.  a.  [fwlio,  Latin; 
fiolir,  French.] 

1.  To  smooth;  to  brighten  by  attrition;  to 
gloss. 

He  setteth  to  finish  his  work,  and  polishethit  per- 
fectly. Ecclesiasticus- 

Pygmalion,  with  fatal  art, 
Polish,d  the  form  that  stuhg  his  heart.     Granville. 

2.  To  make  elegant  of  manners. 

Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare.  Milton. 

To  Po'lish,  pol'lish.  v.  n.  To  answer 
to  the  act  of  polishing;  to  receive  a 
gloss. 

It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  steel,  which  would  polish  almost  as  white 
and  bright  as  silver.  Bacon. 

Po'lish,  pol'lish.***  n.  s.  [fioli,  polissure, 
Fr.  from  the  verb.] 

1.  Artificial  gloss;  brightness  given  by 
attrition. 

Not  to  mention  what  a  huge  column  of  granite 
cost  in  the  quarry,  only  consider  the  great  difficulty 
of  hewing  it  into  any  form,  and  of  giving  it  the  due 
^urn,  proportion,  and  polish.  Jlddison. 

Another  prism  of  clearer  glass  and  better  polish 
seemed  free  from  veins.  Neivton. 

2.  Elegance  of  manners. 

What  are  these  wond'rous  civilising  arts, 
Thi*  '•  Ionian  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour, 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame?  Jlddison. 

Po'lishable,  pot'lish-a-bl.  adj.  [from  fin. 
lis/i.~]  Capable  of  being  polished. 

Po'i.isher,  pol 'lish-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  fio- 
flsA.]  The  person  or  instrument  that 
gives  a  gloss. 

I  consider  an  human  soul  without  education,  like 
marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shews  none  of  its  inhe- 
rent beauties,  till  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out 
the  colours.  Jlddison 

POLITE,  po-litc'.'-'    adj.  [fioli  (us,  Lat.] 
I.  Glossy;  smooth. 

Some  of  them  are  diaphanous,  shining,  and  po- 


lite; others  not  polite,  but  as  if  powdered  over  with 
fine  iron  dust.  Woodward. 

If  any  sort  of  rays,  falling  on  the  polite  surface  of 
any  pellucid  medium,  be  reflected  back,  the  fits  of 
easy  reflection,  which  they  have  at  the  point  of  re- 
flection, shall  still  continue  to  return.        Newton. 

The  edges  of  the  sand  holes,  being  worn  away, 
there  are  left  all  over  the  glass  a  numberless  com- 
pany of  very  little  convex  polite  risings  like  waves. 

Neivton. 
2.  Elegant  of  manners. 

A  nymph  of  quality  admires  our  knight, 
He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite.  Pope. 

Poli'tely,  po-lite'le.  adv.  [from  fiolite.] 

With  elegance  of  manners;  genteely. 
Poli'teness,  po-llte'nes.  n.  s.  [/wlitesse, 
French;  from  fiolite.~\  Elegance  of  man- 
ners; gentility;  good  breeding. 

I  have  seen  the  dullest  men  aiming  at  wit,  and 
others,  with  as  little  pretensions,  affecting  politeness 
in  manners  and  discourse.  Swift. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  keenest  set.  Young. 

Poi.i'TicAL,p6-fit'te-kai.170ad/.[we;uT<*o$.] 

1.  Relating  to  politicks;   relating  to  the 
administration  of  publick  affairs;  civil. 

In  the  Jewish  state,  God  was  their  political  prince 
and  sovereign,  and  the  Judges  among  them  were  as 
much  his  deputies,  and  did  represent  his  person,  as 
now  the  judges  do  the  persons  of  their  several 
princes  in  all  other  nations.  Ke.ttlewell. 

More  true  political  wisdom  may  be  learned  from 
this  single  book  of  proverbs,  than  from  a  thousand 
Machiavels.  Rogers. 

2.  Cunning;  skilful. 

Poli'tically,  po-lit'te-kal-e.   adv.  [from 
fiolitical.~] 

1.  With  relation  to  publick  administration. 

2.  Artfully;  politickly. 
The  Turks  politically  mingled  certain  janizaries, 

harquebusiers,  with  their  horsemen.  Knolles. 

Politica'ster,  po-llt-te-kas'tur.  n.  s.     A 
petty  ignorant  pretender  to  politicks. 

There  are  quacks  of  all  sorts;  as  bullies,  pedants, 
hypocrites,  empiricks,  law-jobbers,  and  politkasters. 

IS  Estrange. 
Politi'cian,  pol-le-tish'an.  n.  s.  [fioliti- 
cie?i,  Fr.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  arts  of  government; 
one  skilled  in  politicks. 

Get  thee  glass  eyes, 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  things  thou  dost  not.  Shaksp. 

And  't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour;  for 
policy  I  hate:  1  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  poli- 
tician. Shaksp. 

Although  I  may  seem  less  a  politician  to  men,  yet 
I  need  no  secret  distinctions  nor  evasions  before 
God.  King  Charles. 

While  emp'rick  politicians  use  deceit, 
Hide  what  they  give,  and  cure  but  by  a  cheat, 
You  boldly  show  that  skill  which  they  pretend, 
And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end.   Dryden. 

Coffee,  which  makes  the  politician  wise, 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes, 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  baron's  brain 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  lock  to  gain.       Pope. 

2.  A  man  of  artifice;  one  of  deep  contri- 
vance. 

Your  ill-meaning  politician  lords, 
Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guests, 
Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies  Milton. 

If  a  man  succeeds  in  any  attempt,  though  under- 
took with  never  so  much  rashness,  his  success  shall 
vouch  him  a  politician,  and  good  luck  shall  pass  for 
deep  contrivance;  for  give  any  one  fortune,  and  he 
shall  be  thought  a  wise  man.  Si  i  th. 

PO'LITICK,  pol'le-tik.  adj.  [wc^r,  * 
1.  Political;  civil.      In  this  sense  fiolicical 
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is  almost  always  used,   except  in  the 

phrase  body  fiolitick. 

Virtuously  and  wisely  acknowledging,  that  he 
with  his  people  made  all  but  one  politick  body, 
whereof  himself  was  the  head;  even  so  cared  for 
them  as  he  would  for  his  own  limbs.  Sidney. 

No  civil  or  politick  constitutions  have  been  more 
celebrated  than  this  by  the  best  authors.       Temple. 

2.  Prudent;  verstd  in  affairs. 

This  land  was  famously  enrich'd 
With  politick  grave  counsel;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  Shaksp. 

3.  Artful;  cunning.  In  this  sense  fiolitical 
is  noi  used. 

I  have  trod  a  measure;  I  have  flattered  a  lady;  I 
have  been  politick  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine 
enemy.  Shaksp. 

Authority  followeth  old  men,  and  favour  youth: 
but  for  the  moral  part  perhaps  youth  will  have  the 
pre-eminence,  as  age  hath  for  the  politick.    Bacon. 

No  less  alike  the  politick  and  wise, 
All  sly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes; 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak.  Pope . 

Po'litickly,  pol'ie-tik-le.  adv.  [from/to- 
litick.~\     Artfully;  cunningly. 

Thus  have  I  politickly  begnn  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully.  Shaksp. 

'Tis  politickly  done, 
To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men.    Shaksp. 
The  dutchess  hath  been  most  politickly  employed 
in  sharpening  those  arms  with  which  she  subdued 
you.  Pope. 

Po'liticks,  pol'le-tiks.  n.  s.  [fiolitique, 
Fr.  tto/Wt/xj}.]  The  science  of  govern- 
ment; the  art  or  practice  of  administer- 
ing publick  affairs. 

Be  pleas'd  your  politicks  to  spare, 
I'm  old  enough,  and  can  myself  take  care.  Dryden. 
It  would  be  an  everlasting  reproach  to  politicks, 
should  such  men  overturn  an  establishment  formed 
by  the  wisest  laws,  and  supported  by  the  ablest 
beads.  Mdison. 

Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  politicks.       Pope. 
Po'liture,  pol'le-tshure.   n.  s.  [fwliture^ 
French.]     The  gloss  given  by  the  act 
of  polishing. 
PO'LITY,  pol'le-te.  n.  s.  [*-aA/W]     A 
form  of  goverment;  civil  constitution. 

Because  the  subject  which  this  position  concern- 
eth,  is  a  form  of  church  government  or  church  po- 
lity, it  behoveth  us  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
church,  as  is  requisite  for  men's  more  clear  and 
plain  understanding,  in  what  respect  laws  of  polity 
or  government  are  necessary  thereunto.  Hooker. 
The  polity  of  some  of  our  neighbours  hath  not 
thought  it  beneath  the  publick  care  to  promote  and 
reward  the  improvement  of  their  own  language 

Locke. 
POLL,  poll.*06  n.  s.  [fiolle,  fiol,  Dut.  the 
top.] 

1.  The  head. 

Look  if  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his  poll  claw- 
ed like  a  parrot.  Shaksp. 

2.  A  catalogue  or  list  of  persons;  a  regi- 
ster of  heads. 

Have  you  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procni'd, 
Set  down  by  th'  poll?  Shnksp 

The  muster  file,  rotten  and  sound,  amount  not  to 
fifteen  thousand  poll.  Shaksp. 

3.  A  fish  called  generally  a  chub,  or  che- 
vin. 

To  Poll,  poll.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  lop  the  top  of  trees. 

The  oft  catting  and  polling  oC  he  lues  conduces 
much  to  their  la-ting.  Bacon. 

May  thy  won  /'</,  yet  ever  wear 

A  green,  aud,  when  she  list,  a  golden  hair.  Donne. 
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2.  In  this  sense  is  used  polled  sheep. 

Polled  sheep,  that  is  sheep  without  horns,  are 
reckoned  the  best  breeders,  because  the  ewes  yean 
the  polled  iamb  with  the  least  danger.      Mortimer. 

J.   To  cut  off  hair  from  the  head;  to  clip 
short;  to  shear. 
Neither  shall  they  shave,  only  poll  their  heads. 

Ezekiel. 

4.  To  mow;  to  crop. 

He'll  go  and  sowle  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by 
th'  ears:  he  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and 
leave  his  passage  polVd.  Shaksp. 

5.  To  plunder;  to  strip;  to  pill. 

They  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outrageously,  as  the 
very  enemy  cannot  do  much  worse.  Spenser. 

Take  aud  exact  upon  them  the  wild  exactions, 
coignie,  livery,  and  sorehon,  by  which  they  poll  and 
utterly  undo  the  poor  tenants.  Spenser. 

He  told  the  people,  that  subsidies  were  not  to  be 
granted  nor  levied  for  wars  in  Scotland;  for  that  the 
law  had  provided  another  course  by  service  ol  es- 
cuage,  much  less  when  war  was  made  but  a  pre- 
tence to  poll  and  pill  the  people.  Bacon. 

Neither  can  justice  yield  her  fruit  with  sweet- 
ness, amongst  the  briars  and  brambles  of  catching 
and  polling  clerks  and  ministers.  Bacon. 

6.  To  take  a  list  or  register  of  persons. 

7.  To  enter  one's  name  in  a  list  or  regis- 
ter. 

Whoever  brought  to  his  rich  daughter's  bed, 
The  man  thatpoM'd  but  twelve  pence  for  his  head? 

Dryden. 

8.  To  insert  into  a  number  as  a  voter. 

In  solemn  conclave  sit,  devoid  of  thought, 
And  poll  for  points  of  faith  his  trusty  vote .    Ticket. 

Po'llard,  pol'lard.88  n.  s.  [from  poll.] 

!.  A  tree  lopped. 

Nothing  procureth  the  lasting  of  trees  so  much  as 
often  cutting;  and  we  see  all  overgrown  trees  are 
pollards  or  dottards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full  height. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  clipped  coin. 

The  same  king  called  in  certain  counterfeit  pie- 
ces coined  by  the  French,  called  pollards,  crocars 
and  rosaries.  Camden. 

3.  The  chub  fish.  Ainsnvorth. 
Po'llen,  pol'lin."  n.  s.    A  fine   powder, 

commonly  understood  by  the  word  fa- 
rina; as  also  a  sort  of  fine  bran.  Bailey. 

Po'llenger,  pol'lin-jur.  n.  s.  Brushwood. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  this 
obsolete  word. 

Lop  for  the  fewel  old  pollenger  grown, 
That  hinder  the  corne  or  the  grasse  to  be  mown. 

Tusser. 
Po'ller,  pol'ltir.98  n.  s.  [from  poll.] 

1 .  Robber;  pillager;  plunderer. 

The  poller  and  exacterof  fees  justifies  the  resem- 
blance of  the  courts  of  justice  to  the  bush,  where- 
unto  while  the  sheep  flies  for  defence,  he  loses  part 
of  the  fleece.  Bacon. 

2.  He  who  votes  or  polls. 

Po'llevil,  poll-eVl.  n.  s.  \jioll  and  evil.'] 
Pollevil  is  a  large  swelling,  inflammation  or  im- 
posthume  in  the  horse's  poll  or  nape  of  the  neck, 
just  between  the  ears  towards  the  mane. 

Farrier's  Diet. 
Po'llock,  pol'luk.166  n.  s.  \acellus  niger.] 
A  kind  offish. 

The  coast  is  plentifully  stored  with  shellfish,  sea- 
hedgehogs,  scallops,  pilcherd,  herring  and  pollock. 

Carew. 
Jo  POLLU'TE,  p&l'lute'.  v.  a.  [fiolluo, 

Latin;  polluer,  French.] 
1.  To  make  unclean,  in  a  religious  sense; 
to  defile. 

Hot  and  peevish  vows 


Are  polluted  offerings,  move  abhorr'd 

Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice.  Shaksp. 

.  To  taint  with  guilt. 

She  wooes  the  gentle  air, 
To  bide  her  guilty  lroni  with  innocent  snow, 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 
The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw.  Milton. 
To  corrupt  by  mixtures  of  ill,  either 
moral  or  physical. 

Envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
With  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my  joy? 

Dryden . 
.  Milton  uses  this  word  in  an  uncommon 
construction. 
Polluted  from  the  end  of  his  creation.      Milton. 
Pollu'tedness,  p&l-lu'ted-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
pollute.]     Defilement;  the  state  of  be- 
ing polluted. 
Pollu'ter,  pol-lu'tur.98  n.  s.  [from  pol- 
luted]    Defiler;  corrupter. 

Ev'n  he,  the  king  of  men, 
Fell  at  his  threshold,  and  the  spoil  of  Troy 
The  foul  polluters  of  his  bed  enjoy.  Dryden. 

Pollu'tion,  pol-lu'shdn.  n.  s.  {pollution, 
Fr.  fiollutioy  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  defiling. 

The  contrary  to  consecration  is  pollution,  which 
happens  in  churches  by  homicide,  and  burying  an 
excommunicated  person  in  the  church.         Jlyliffe. 

2.  The  slate  of  being  defiled;  defilement. 
Their  strife  pollution  brings 

Upon  the  temple.  Milton. 

Po'ltron,  pol'tr66n'.  n.  s.  [pollice  trun- 
cato,  from  the  thumb  cut  off;  it  being 
once  a  practice  of  cowards  to  cut  off 
their  thumbs,  that  they  might  not  be 
compelled  to  serve  in  war.  Saumaise. 
Menage  derives  it  from  the  Italian  pol- 
tro,  a  bed;  as  cowards  feign  themselves 
sick  a-bed:  others  derive  it  from  pole- 
tro  or  poltro,  a  young  unbroken  horse.] 
A  coward;  a  nidgit;  a  scoundrel. 
Patience  is  for  poltrons.  Shaksp. 

They  that  are  bruis'd  with  wood  or  fists, 
And  think  one  beating  may  for  once 
Suffice,  are  cowards  and  poltrons.  Hudibras. 

For  who  but  apoltron  possess'd  with  fear, 
Such  haughty  insolence  can  tamely  bear?    Dryden. 
Po'ly,  po'le.   n.  s.  {/wlium,  Latin.]      An 
herb.  Ainsivorth. 

Po'ly,  po'le.  [?raAy.]  A  prefix  often  found 
in  the  composition  of  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  intimating  multi- 
tude: as,  polygon,  a  figure  of  many 
angles;  polypus,  an  animal  with  many 
feet. 

Polyacou'stick,  po-le-a-kou'stik.63*  adj. 

[n-oAus  and  uKova.]     That  multiplies  or 

magnifies  sounds.  Diet. 

Polya'nthos,  p6-l£-an'^Aus.  n.  s.   [?roAus 

and  iivd<&>.]     A  plant. 

The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue, 
And  polyanthos  of  unnumber'd  dyes.  Thomson. 
Polye'drical,  p6-!e-ed'die-kal.  )  adj. 
Polye'drous,  po-le-ed'tus.314  5  [from 
TToXuefy&'s  polyedre,  French.]  Having 
many  sides. 

The  protuberant  particles  may  be  spherical, 
elliptical,  cylindrical,  p/dyedrical,  and  some  very 
irregular;  and  according  to  the  nature  of  these,  and 
the  situation  of  the  lucid  body,  the  light  must  be 
variously  affected.  Boyle. 

A  tubercle  of  a  pale  brown  spar,  had  the  exterior 
surface  covered  with  small  polyedrous  crystals,  pel- 
lucid, with  a  cast  of  yellow.  Woodward. 


Poly'gamist,  po-llg'ga-migt.  n.  s.  [from 
polygamy.]  One  that  holds  the  lawful- 
ness of  more  wives  than  one  at  a  time. 
POLYGAMY,  po-lig'ga-me."8  n.  s.  {po- 
lygamic, French;  ^oXvyct^iec.]  Plurality 
of  wives. 

Polygamy  is  the  having  more  wives  than  one  at 
once.  Locke. 

They  allow  no  polygamy;  they  have  ordained, 
that  none  do  intermarry  or  contract,  until  a  month 
be  past  from  their  first  interview.  Bacon. 

He  lived  to  his  death  in  the  sin  of  polygamy, 
without  any  particular  repentance.  Perkins. 

Christian  religion,  prohibiting  polygamy,  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of 
God,  than  Mahometanism  that  allows  it;  for  one 
man,  his  having  many  wives  by  law,  signifies  no- 
thing, unless  there  were  many  women  to  one  man 
in  nature  also.  Graunt. 

Po'LYGLOT,    pol'le-glot.    adj.     {jroXuyXur- 
t<&>;  polyglotte,  Fr.]  Having  many  lan- 
guages. 
The  polygot  or  linguist  is  a  learned  man.  Howel. 


PO'LYGON,  poi'le-gon.166  n.  s.  {poly- 
gone,  Fr.  sraAos  and  ymiot.]  A  figure 
of  many  angles. 

He  began  with  a  single  line;  he  joined  two  lines 
in  an  angle,  and  he  advanced  to  triangles  and 
squares,  polygons  and  circles.  Walts. 

Poly'gonal,  p6-i!g'g6-nal.  adj.  [from/zo- 
lygon.]     Having  many  angles. 

Po'lygram,  pol'le-gram.  n.  s.  [sroAt/s  and 
yg ui^l*,*.]  A  figure  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  lines.  Diet. 

Poly'graphy,  po-llg'gra-fe.  n.  s.  [ttoAws 
and  y %«.$■»);  poly graphie,  French.]  The 
art  of  writing  in  several  unusual  man- 
ners of  ciphers;  as  also  deciphering  the 
same.  Diet. 

Poly'logy,  p6-lil'lo-je.fl18  n.  s.  [jreAw?  and 
A«yo$.]     Talkativeness.  Diet. 

Poly'mathy,  po-lim'ma-^Ae.618  n.s.  [?reAt»s 
and  f*,uv8xv6/.]  The  knowledge  of  many 
arts  and  sciences;  also  an  acquaintance 
with  many  different  subjects.         Diet. 

Polvpe'talous,  pol-le-pet'tal-Cis.  adj. 
[ttoAu?  and  5T£t«a<5v.]  Having  many  pe- 
tals. 

Polypho'nism,  po-lif'fo-nizm.  n.  s.  r<*"«A«s 
and  tpavy.]     Multiplicity  of  sound. 

The  passages  relate  to  the  diminishing  the  sound 
of  his  pistol,  by  the  rarity  of  the  air  at  that  great 
ascent  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  magnifying  the 
sound  by  the  polyphonisms  or  repercussions  of  the 
rocks  and  caverns.  Derham. 

Po'lypody,  po-lip'po-de.  n.  s.  \polypo- 
dium,  Latin.]     A  plant. 

Polypody  is  a  capillary  plant  with  oblong  jagged 

leaves,  having  a  middle  rib,  which  joins  them  to 

the  stalks  running  through  each  division.      Miller. 

A  kind  of  polypody  groweth  out  of  trees,  though 

it  windeth  not.  Bacon. 

Po'lypous,  pol'le-pus.314  adj.  [from  poly- 
pus.] Having  the  nature  of  a  polypus; 
having  many  feet  or  roots. 

If  the  vessels  drive  back  the  blood  with  too  great 
a  force  upon  the  heart,  it  will  produce  polypous  con- 
cretions in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  especially 
when  its  valves  are  apt  to  grow  rigid.      Jirbuthnot. 

PO'LYPUS,  pol'le-pus.  n.  s.  [™a0V<.*5; 
polype,  French.] 

1.  Polypus  signifies  any  thing  in  general 
with  many  roots  or  feet,  as  a  swelling 
in  the  nostrils;  but  it  is  likewise  applied 
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to  a  tough  concretion  of  grumous  blood 
in  the  heart  and  arteries.  Quincy. 

The  polypus  of  the  nose  is  said  to  be  an  excre- 
scence of  flesh,  spreading  its  branches  amongst  the 
lamina;  of  the  os  ethmoides,  and  through  the  cavity 
of  one  or  both  nostrils.  Sharp. 

The  juices  of  all  austere  vegetables,  which  coagu- 
late the  spittle,  being  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the 
veins,  form  polypusses  in  the  heart.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.   A  sea  animal  with  many  feet. 
The  polypus,  from  forth  his  cave 
Torn  with  full  force,  reluctant  beats  the  wave, 
His  ragged  claws  are  stuck  with  stones.  Pope. 

Po'lyscope,  pol'le-skope.  n.  s.  [?roAos  and 
c-Koirea.']     A  multiplying  glass.       Diet. 
Po'lyspast,  pol'le-spast.  n.  s.  [polyspaste, 
Fr.]     A  machine  consisting   of  many 
pullies.  Diet. 

Polyspe'rmous,  pol-le-sper'mus.  adj. 
[ttoXvs  and  o-tts^x.]  Those  plants  are 
thus  called,  which  have  more  than  four 
seeds  succeeding  each  flower,  and  this 
without  any  certain  order  or  number. 

Quincy. 
Polysylla'bical,      pol-le-sll-lab'be-kal. 
adj.  [from  pohj  syllable.]  Having  many 
syllables;  pertaining  to  a  polysyllable. 

Pulysyllabical  echoes  are  such  as  repeat  many 

syllables  or  words  distinctly.  Diet. 

POLYSYLLABLE,  poi'le-sll-la-bl.  n.  s. 

[iroAu?   and    <rvXXot,$ri;  polysyllable,  Fr.] 

A  word  of  many  syllables. 

In  a  polysyllable  word  consider  to  which  syllable 
the  emphasis  is  to  be  given,  and  in  each  syllable  to 
which  letter.  Holder. 

Your  high  nonsense  blusters  and  makes  a  noise ; 
it  stalks  upon  hard  words,  and  rattles  through  poly- 
syllables. Addison. 
Polysy'ndeton,   pol-le-sin'de-tun.    n.    s. 
[VoAt^vJWov.]     A  figure  of  rhetorick 
by  which  the  copulative  is  often  repeat- 
ed: as,  I  came,  and  saw,  and  overcame. 

Polythe'ism,  pol'le-fAe-Izm.  n.s.  [ttoXvs 
and  6eoi;  polytheisme,  Fr.]  The  doctrine 
of  plurality  of  gods. 

The  first  author  of  polytheism,  Orpheus,  did  plain- 
ly assert  one  supreme  God.  Stilling fleet. 

Polvthe'ist,  pol'le-^e-ist.  n.  s.  \jroXb<i 
and  Been  fiolythee,  French.]  One  that 
holds  plurality  of  gods. 

Some  authors  have  falsely  made  the  Turks  poly- 
theists.  Duncomb. 

Poma'oe,  pom'is.  n.  s.  \jiomaceum,  Lat.] 
The  dross  of  cider  pressings.  Diet. 

Poma'ceous,  po-ma'shus.357  adj.  [from 
pomu?n,  Latin.]  Consisting  of  apples. 

Autumn  paints 
Ausonian  hills  with  grapes,  whilst  English  plains 
Blush  with  pomaceous  harvests  breathing  sweets. 

Philips. 

Poma'de,  po-made'.    n.  s.  [pomade,  Fr. 

fiomado,  Italian.]    A  fragrant  ointment. 

Po'mander,  po-man'dur."  n.  s.  [pomme 
d'ambre,  French.]  A  sweet  ball;  a  per- 
fumed ball  or  powder. 

I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery;  not  a  counterfeit 

«tone,  not  a  ribbon,  glass,  pomander,  or  browch  to 

keep  my  pack  from  fasting.  Sltaksp. 

The  sacred  virgin's  well,  her  moss  most  sweet  and 

rare, 

Against  infectious  damps  for  pomander  to  wear. 

Drayton. 

They  have  in  physick  use  of  pomander  and  knots 

of  powders  for  drying  of  rheums,  comforting  of  the 

deait,  and  provoking  of  sleep.  Bacon. 
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POMA'TUM,  po-ma'tum.  n.s.  [Latin.] 
An  ointment. 
I  gave  him  a  little  pomatum  to  dress  the  scab. 

Wiseman. 

To  Pome,  pome.  v.  n.  [pommer,  French.] 
To  grow  to  a  round  head  like  an  apple 

Diet 

Pomeci'tron,   pum-sit'trun.  n.  s.  [pome 
and  citron.']     A  citron  apple.  Diet. 

Pomegra'nate,  piim-gran'nat.00  n.  s.  \_po- 
mum  granatum,  Latin.] 

1.  The  tree. 

The  flower  of  the  pomegranate  consists  of  many 
leaves  placed  in  a  circular  order,  which  expand  in 
form  of  a  rose,  whose  bell-shaped  multifid  flower- 
cup  afterwards  becomes  a  globular  fruit,  having  a 
thick,  smooth,  brittle  rind,  and  is  divided  into  seve- 
ral cells,  which  contain  oblong  hardy  seeds,  sur- 
rounded with  a  soft  pulp.  Miller. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark 
Thatpierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree.  Shaksp. 

2.  The  fruit. 

In  times  past  they  dyed  scarlet  with  the  seed  of 
a  pomegranate.  Peacham. 

Nor  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low  bending  be  the  full  pomegranate  scorn'd. 

Thomson. 

Po'meroy,  p&m'rde.  ~)    n.  s.    A   sort 

Po'meroyal,  pum-rde'al.  5      of  apple. 

Ainsivorth. 
Pomi'ferous,  po-mif'fer-ias.  adj.  \jiomi- 
fer,  Latin.]  A  term  applied  to  plants 
which  have  the  largest  fruit,  and  are 
covered  with  thick  hard  rind,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  bacci- 
ferous,  which  have  only  a  thin  skin  over 
the  fruit. 

All  pomiferous  herbs,  pumpions,  melons,  gourds, 
and  cucumbers,  unable  to  support  themselves,  are 
either  endued  with  a  faculty  of  twining  about  others, 
or  with  claspers  and  tendrils  whereby  they  catch 
hold  of  them.  Ray. 

Other  fruits  contain  a  great  deal  of  cooling  viscid 
juice,  combined  with  a  nitrous  salt;  such  are  many 
of  the  low  pomiferous  kind,  as  cucumbers  and  pom- 
pions.  Arbuthnot. 

Po'mmel,  pi'im'mil."  v..  s.  [pomeau,  Fr. 
porno,  Ital.  appel  van  t'swaerd,  B-ut.] 

1.  A  round  ball  or  knob. 

Like  pommels  round  of  marble  clear, 
Where  azur'd  veins  well  mixt  appear.         Sidney. 

Huram  finished  the  two  pillars  and  the  pommels, 
and  the  chapters  which  were  on  the  top  of  the  two 
pillars.  2  Chronicles. 

2.  The   knob  that  balances  the  blade  of 
the  sword. 

His  chief  enemy  offered  to  deliver  the  pommel  of 
his  sword  in  token  of  yielding.  Sidney. 

3.  The  protuberant  part  of  the  saddle  be- 
fore. 

The  starting  steed  was  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright, 
And  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight. 

Drijden. 
To  Po'mmel,  ptim'mil.  v.  a.  [This  word 
seems  to  come  from  pommcler,  French, 
to  variegate.]  To  beat  with  any  thing 
thick  or  bulky;  to  beat  black  and  blue; 
to  bruise;  to  punch. 
Pomp,  pomp.  n.  a.  [pompa,  Latin.] 

1.  Splendour;  pride. 

Take  physick,  pomp, 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel.    Shaksp. 

2.  A  procession  of  splendour  and  osten- 
tation. 

The  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant.  Millon. 
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All  eyes  you  draw,  .mid  with  the  eyes  the  heart, 
Of  your  own  pomp  yourself  the  greatest  part. 

Dryien. 

Such  a  numerous  and  innocent  multitude,  cloath- 
cd  in  the  charity  of  their  benefactors,  was  a  more 
beautiful  expression  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  than 
could  have  been  exhibited  by  all  the  pomps  of  a 
Roman  triumph.  Guardian. 

Po'mpholyx,  pom'fo-liks.  n.  s.  A  white, 
light,  and  very  friable  substance,  found 
in  crusts  adhering  to  the  domes  of  the 
furnaces  and  to  the  covers  of  the  large 
crucibles,  in  which  brass  is  made  ci- 
ther from  a  mixture  of  copper  and  la- 
pis calaminaris,  or  ot  copper  and  zinc. 

Hill. 

Po'mpion,  pum'pe-un.ius  n.  s.  [pompon, 

French.]  A  pumpkin.    A  sort  of  large 

fruit.  Diet. 

Po'mpire,  piim'pire.   n.  s.  [pomum  and 

pyrus,  Latin.]     A  sort  of  pearmain. 

Ainsivorth. 
PO'MPOUS,  p6m'pus.31*arf/'.  [pompeux, 
French.]  Splendid;  magnificent;  grand. 
What   flalt'ring    scenes    our    wand'ring   fancy 
wrought, 
Rome's  pompous  glories  rising  to  our  thought.  Pope. 
An  inscription  in  the  ancient  way,  plain,  pomp- 
ous, yet  modest,  will  be  best.  Atterbury. 

Po'mpously,  pom'p&s-le.  adv.  [from  pom- 
pous.']   Magnificently;  splendidly. 

Whate'er  can  urge  ambitious  youth  to  fight, 
She  pompously  displays  before  their  sight.  Dryden. 

Po'mpousness,  pom'pfis-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
pompous.]  Magnificence;  splendour; 
showiness;  ostentatiousness. 

The  English  and  French  raise  their  language 
with  metaphors,  or  by  the  pompousness  of  the  whole 
phrase  wear  off  any  littleness  that  appears  in  the 
particular  parts.  Addison. 

Pond,  pond.  n.  «.  [supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  pounds  pinban,  Sax.  to  shut 
up.]  A  small  pool  or  lake  of  water;  a 
basin;  water  not  running  or  emitting 
any  stream. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  place  was  a  fair  pond, 
whose  shaking  crystal  was  a  perfect  mirror  to  all 
the  other  beauties,  so  that  it  bare  shew  of  two 
gardens.  Sidney. 

Through  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond 
or  poo), 
There  swaliow'd  up.  Milton. 

Had  marine  bodies  been  found  in  only  one  place, 
it  might  have  been  suspected,  that  the  sea  was, 
what  the  Caspian  is,  a  great  pond  or  lake,  confined 
to  one  part.  Woodward. 

His  building  is  a  town, 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  clown.        Pope. 

To  Pond,  pond.  v.  a.  To  ponder.  A 
corrupt  obsolete  word. 

O  my  liege  lord,  the  god  of  my  life, 
Pleaseth  you  pond  your  suppliant's  plaint.    Spenser. 

To  Po'nder,  pon'dur.  v.  a.  [fiondero,  Lat.] 
To  weigh  mentally;  to  consider;  to  at- 
tend. 

Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them  in 
her  heart.  Luke. 

Colours,  popularities,  and  circumstances  sway  the 
ordinary  judgment,  not  fully  pondering  the  matter. 

Bacon. 
This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 
Siial!  in  his  seed  be.  blessed.  Milton. 

Intent  he  seem'J, 
An<\  pondering  future  things  of  wond'rous  weight. 

Dryden. 
To  Po'nder,  pon'dur."  v.  n.  To  think;  to 
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muse;  with  on.     This  is  an  improper 
use  of  the  word. 

This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more.  Shakspeare. 

Whom  pondering  thus  on  human  miseries, 
When  Venus  saw,  her  heav'nly  sire  bespoke. 

Dryden. 
Po'nderal,  ~pon'dur-al.  adj.  [from  pon- 
dus,  Latin.]   Estimated  by  weight;  dis- 
tinguished from  numeral. 

Thus  did  the  money  drachma  in  process  of  time 
decrease;  but  all  the  while  wc  may  suppose  the 
ponderal  drachma  to  have  continued  the  same,  just 
as  it  has  happened  to  us,  as  well  as  our  neighbours, 
whose  ponderal  libra  remains  as  it  was,  though  the 
nummary  hath  much  decreased.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Po'nderable,  pon'dur-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
pondcro,  Latin.]  Capable  to  be  weigh- 
ed; mensurable  by  scales. 

The  bite  of  an  asp  will  kill  within  an  hour,  yet 
the  impression  is  scarce  visible,  and  the  poison  com- 
municated not  ponderable.  Brown. 
Pondera'tion,  pon-dur-a'slnm.  n.s.  [from 
pondero,  Lat.]     The  act  of  weighing. 

While  we  perspire,  we  absorb  the  outward  air, 
and  the  quantity  of  perspired  matter,  found  by  pon- 
deration,  is  only  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  air  imbibed.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Po'nderer,  pon'dur-ur.  n.  s.  [from  pon- 
der.]    He  who  ponders. 
PoNDERo'siTY,pon-dur-6s'se-te.  n.s.  [from 
ponderous.]     Weight;  gravity;    heavi- 
ness. 

Crystal  will  sink  in  water,  as  carrying  in  its  own 

bulk  a  greater  ponderosity  than  the  space  in  any 

water  it  doth  occupy.  Brown. 

Gold, .is  remarkable  for  its  admirable  ductility 

and  ponderosity,  wherein  it  excels  all  other  bodies. 

Ray. 
PO'NDEROUS,  pon'dur-us.si*  adj.  [fion- 
derosus,  from  pondus,  Latin.] 

1.  Heavy;  weighty. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  make  gold,  which  is  the 
most  ponderous  and  materiate  amongst  metals,  of 
other  metals  less  ponderous  and  materiate,  than, 
via  versa,  to  make  silver  of  lead  or  quicksilver; 
both  which  are  more  ponderous  than  silver.  Bacon. 

His  ponderous  shield  behind  him  cast.       Milton. 

Upon  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the  scales,  in- 
scribed eternity,  though  I  threw  in  that  of  time, 
prosperity,  affliction,  wealth,  and  poverty,  which 
seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  stir 
the  opposite  balance.  Jlddison. 

Because  all  the  parts  of  an  undistributed  fluid  are 
of  equal  gravity,  or  gradually  placed  according  to 
the  difference  of  it,  any  concretion,  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  naturally  made  in  such  a  fluid,  must  be 
all  over  of  a  similar  gravity,  or  have  the  more  pon- 
deroxts  parts  nearer  to  its  basis.  Bentley. 

2.  Important;  momentous. 

If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,  I'll  point  you 
Where  you  shall  have  receiving  shall  become  you. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Forcible;   strongly  impulsive. 

Imagination  hath  more  force  upon  things  living, 
than  things  inanimate,  and  upon  light  and  subtile 
motions,  than  upon  motions  vehement  or  ponderous. 

Bacon . 
Impatient  of  her  load, 
And  lab'ring  underneath  the  ponderous  god, 
The  more  she  strove  to  shake  him  from  her  breast, 
With  far  superiour  force  he  press'd.  Dryden. 

Press'd  with  the  ponderous  blow, 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  th'  abyss  below.  Dryd. 
Po'nderously,  pot/dur-us-le-  adv.  [from 

ponderous.']  With  great  weight. 
Po'nderousness,    pon'dur-us-nes.    n.    s. 
[froi>»  ponderous.']    Heaviness;  weight; 
gravity. 


The  oil  and  spirit  place  themselves  under  or 
above  one  another,  according  as  their  ponderous 
makes  them  swim  or  sink.  Boyle 

Pon'dweed,  pond'weed.  n.  s.  [potamo- 
geiton.]      A  plant.  Ainsroorth. 

Po'nent,  po'nent.  adj.  [ponente,  Italian.] 
Western. 

Thwart  of  these,  as  fierce 
Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds 
Eurus  and  Zephyr.  Milton. 

Po'niard,  pon'yard.113  372  n.  s.  [poignard, 
Fr.  pugio,  Latin.]     A  dagger;  a  short 
stabbing  weapon. 
She  tpeaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs. 

Shakspeare. 

Melpomene  would  be  represented,  in  her  right 

hand  a  naked  poniard.  Peacham. 

Poniards  hand  to  hand 
Be  banish'd  from  the  field,  that  none  shall  dare 
With  short'ned  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war.    Dryd. 
To  Po'niard,  pon'yard.  v.  a.  [poignardicr, 

French.]  To  stab  with  a  poniard. 
Ponk,  ponk.  n.  s.     [Of  this  word  I  know 
not  the  original.]     A  nocturnal  spirit;  a 
hag. 

Ne  let  the  ponk,  nor  other  evil  sprights, 
Ne  let  mischievous  witches.  Spenser. 

Po'ntage,  pon'tidje.90  n.  s.  [pons,  pontis, 
bridge.]  Duty  paid  for  the  reparation 
of  bridges. 

In  right  of  the  church,  they  were  formerly  by  the 
common  law  discharged  from  pontage  and  murage. 

Ayliffe. 

Po'ntiff,  pon'tif.  n.  s.  [fiontife,  French; 
pontifex,  Latin.] 

1.  A  priest;  a  high  priest. 

Livy  relates,  that  there  were  found  two  coffins, 
whereof  the  one  contained  the  body  of  Numa,  and 
the  other  his  books  of  ceremonies,  and  the  discipline 
of  the  pontiffs.  Bacon. 

2.  The  pope. 

Ponti'fical,  pon-tif'fe-kal.  adj.  [pontifi- 
cal, Fr.  pontrficalis,  Lat.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  high  priest. 

2.  Popish. 

It  were  not  amiss  to  answer  by  a  herald  the  next 
ponlijical  attempt,  rather  sending  defiance  than  pub- 
lishing answers.  Raleigh. 

The  pontifical  authority  is  as  much  superiour  to 
the  regal,  as  the  sun  is  greater  than  the  moon. 

Baker. 

3.  Splendid;  magnificent. 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new, 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical 
Ne'er  seen,  but  wonder'd  at.  Shakspeare. 

4.  [from  pons  and  facio.]  Bridge-build- 
ing. This  sense  is,  I  believe,  peculiar 
to  Milton,  and  perhaps  was  intended  as 
an  equivocal  satire  on  popery. 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wond'rous  art 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock 
Over  the  vex'd  abyss.  Paradise  Lost. 

Ponti'fical,  pon-tif'fe-kal  n.  s.  [pontifi- 
cate, L;itin.]  A  book  containing  rites 
and  ceremonies  ecclesiastical. 

What  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  did,  maybe 
seen  in  pontificals,  containing  the  forms  for  conse- 
crations. South. 
By  the  pontifical,  no  altar  is  to  be  consecrated 
without  reliques.                                     Stillingflcet 

Ponti'fically,  pon-tif'fe-kal -e.  adv. 
[from  pontifical.]  In  a  pontifical  man- 
ner. 

Pontificate,  pon-tif'fe-kat.90  n.  s.  [pon- 
tificate French;  pontificatus,  Latin.] 
Papacy;  popedom. 


He  turned  hermit  in  the  view  of  being  advanced 
to  the  pontificate.  Jlddison. 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  may  all  re- 
cover themselves  under  the  present  pontificate,  if 
the  wars  of  Italy  will  give  them  leave.       Jlddison. 
Po'ntifice,  pon'te-fis.1*2  v.  s.  [pons  and 
facio.]  Bridge-work;  edifice  of  a  bridge. 

He,  at  the  brink  of  chaos,  near  the  foot 
Of  this  new  wond'rous  pontifice,  unhop'd 
Met  his  offspring  dear.  Milton. 

Pontifi'cian,   pon  te-fish'an.  adj.    [from 
pontiff.]  Adhering  to  the  pope;  popish. 
Many  other  doctors,  both  pontificians  and  of  the 
reformed  church,  maintain,  that  God  sanctified  the 
seventh  day.  White. 

Po'ntlevis,  pont'le'v-is.  n.  s.  In  horse- 
manship, is  a  disorderly  resisting  action 
of  a  horse  in  disobedience  to  his  rider, 
in  which  he  rears  up  several  times  run- 
ning, and  rises  up  so  upon  his  hind-legs, 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  coming  over. 

JBuiley. 
PO'JYTOJY,  pon-t66n'.  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
floating  bridge  or  invention  to  pass  over 
water:  it   is  made  of  two    great  boats 
placed   at  some  distance  from  one  ano- 
ther, both  planked  over,  as  is  the  inter- 
val between  them,  with  rails  on   their 
sides;  the  whole  so  strongly  built  as  to 
carry  over  horse  and  cannon.  Mil.  Diet. 
The  black  prince  passed  many  a  river  without  the 
help  of  pontons.  Spectator. 

Po'nv,  po'ne.  n.  s.  [I  know  not  the  origi- 
nal of  this  word,  unless  it  be  corrupted 
from  puny.]     A  small  horse. 

Pool,  pool.306  n.  s.  [pul,  Saxon;  poel, 
Dutch.]     A  lake  of  standing  water. 

Moss,  as  it  comelh  of  moisture,  so  the  water  must 
but  slide,  and  not  stand  in  a  pool.  Bacon. 

Sea  he  had  search 'd,  and  land, 
From  Eden  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 
Maeotis.  Milton. 

Love  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind, 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul, 
And  brushing  o'er,  adds  vigour  to  the  pool.  Dryden. 
The  circling  streams,  once  thought  the  pools  of 
blood, 
From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  shall  save. 

Dryden. 
After  the  deluge  we  suppose  the  vallies  and  low- 
er grounds,  where  the  descent  and  derivation  of  the 
water  was  not  so  easy,  to  have  been  full  of  lakes 
and  pools.  Burnet. 

Poop,  poop.306  n.  s.  [poufipe,  French; 
puppis,  Latin.]  The  hindmost  part  of 
the  ship. 

Some  sat  upon  the  top  of  the  poop,  weeping  and 
wailing,  till  the  sea  swallowed  them.  Sidney. 

The  poop  was  beaten  gold.  Shakspeare. 

Perceiving  that  the  pigeon  had  only  lost  a  piece 
of  her  tail  through  the  next  opening  of  the  rocks, 
they  passed  safe,  only  the  end  of  their  poop  was 
bruised.  Raleigh. 

He  was  openly  set  upon  the  poop  of  the  galley. 

Knolles. 

With  wind  in  poop,  the  vessel  ploughs  the  sea, 
And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former  way. 

Dryden. 

POOR,  poor.306  adj.  [pauvre,¥v.  povre, 

Spanish.] 
i.  Not   rich;    indigent;    necessitous;   op- 
pressed with  want. 

Poor  cuckoldly  knave — I  wrong  him  to  call  him 
poor;  they  say  he  hath  masses  of  money.     Shaksp. 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name; 
Go  search  i<  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history.  Pop* 
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Teach  the  old  chronicle,  in  future  times, 
To  bear  no  mcm'ry  but  of  poor  rogues'  crimes. 

Harte. 

2.  Trifling;  narrow;  of  little  dignity,  force 

or  value. 

A  conservatory  of  snow  and  ice  used  for  delica- 
cy to  cool  wine,  is  a  poor  and  contemptible  use,  in 
respect  of  other  uses  that  may  be  made  of  it. 

Bacon. 

How  poor  are  the  imitations  of  nature  in  common 
course  of  experiments,  except  they  be  led  by  great 
judgment  Bacon. 

When  he  dcliglus  in  sin,  as  he  observes  it  in  other 
men,  he  is  wholly  transformed  from  the  creature 
God  first  made  him ;  nay,  has  consumed  those  poor 
remainders  of  good  that  the  siu  of  Adam  left  him. 

South. 

That  I  have  wronged  no  man,  will  be  a  poor  plea 
or  apology  at  the  last  day,  for  it  is  not  for  rapine, 
that  men  are  formally  impeached  and  finally  con- 
demned; but  I  was  an  hungry  and  je  gave  me  no 
meat.  Calamy. 

o.  Paltry;  mean;  contemptible. 

A  poor  number  it  was  to  conquer  Ireland  to  the 
pope's  use.  Bacon. 

And  if  that  wisdom  still  wise  ends  propound, 
Why  made  he  man  of  other  creatures,  king; 
When,  if  he  perish  here,  there  is  not  found 
In  all  the  world  so  poor  and  vile  a  thing?         Davies. 

The  marquis  making  haste  to  Scarborough,  em- 
barked in  a  poor  vessel.  Clarendon. 

We  have  seen  how  poor  and  contemptible  a  force 
has  been  raised  by  those  who  appeared  openly. 

Jiddison. 

Matilda  is  so  intent  upon  all  the  arts  of  improve- 
ing  their  dress,  that  she  has  some  new  fancy  almost 
every  day;  and  leaves  no  ornament  untry'd,  from 
the  richest  jewel  to  the  poorest  flower.  Law. 

4.  Unimportant. 

To  be  without  power  or  distinction,  is  not,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  a  very  amiable  situation  to  a  person 
of  title.  Swift. 

5.  Unhappy;  uneasy;  pitiable. 

Vext  sailors  curse  the  rain, 
For  which  pom-  shepherds  pray'd  in  vain.     Waller. 

Vain  privilege,  poor  woman  have  a  tongue; 
Men  can  stand  silent,  and  resolve  on  wrong.  Dryd. 

6.  Mean;  depressed;  low;  dejected. 

A  soothsayer  made  Antonius  believe,  that  his 
genius,  which  otherwise  was  brave,  was,  in  the  pre- 
sence ol  Octavianus,  poor  and  cowardly.       Bacon. 

7.  [A  word  of  tenderness.]     Dear. 

Poor,  little,  pretty,  flutt'ring  thing, 
Must  we  no  longer  live  together? 

And  dost  thou  prune  thy  trembling  wing, 
To  take  thy  flight  thou  know'st  not  whither?  Prior. 

8.  [A  word  of  slight  contempt.]  Wretch- 
ed. 

The  poor  monk  never  saw  many  of  the  decrees 
and  councils  he  had  occasion  to  use.  Baker. 

9.  Not  good;  not  fit  for  any  purpose. 

I  have  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drink- 
ing: 1  could  wish  courtesy  would  provide  some 
other  entertainment.  Shaksp. 

10.  The  Poor,  [collectively.]  Those  who 
arc  in  the  lowest  rank  of  the  communi- 
ty; those  who  cannot  subsist  but  by  the 
charity  of  others;  but  it  is  sometimes 
used  with  laxity  for  any  not  rich. 

From  a  confin'd  well-manag'd  store, 
You  both  employ  and  feed  the  poor.  Waller. 

Never  any  time  since  the  reformation  can  shew 
so  many  poor  amongst  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
churchmen,  as  this  particular  time.  Sprat. 

The  poor  dare  nothing  tell  but  flatt'ring  news. 

Dryden. 

Has  God  cast  thy  lot  amongst  the  poor  of  this 
world,  by  denying  thee  the  plenties  of  this  life,  or 
by  taking  them  away;  this  may  be  preventing  mer- 
cy; for  much  mischief  riches  do  to  the  sous  of  men. 

South. 

1 1.  Barren;  dry:  as,  a  /ioor  soil. 


12.  Lean;  starved;  emaciated;  as,   a  fioor 
hoise. 

Where  juice  wantcth,  the  language  is  thin,  flag- 
ging, poor,  starved,  and  scarce  covering  the  bone. 

Ben  Jonson. 

13    Without  spirit;   flaccid. 
Poo'rjohn,  p6dr-j6n'.  n.  s.  \_callarius.J  A 
sort  of  fish.  Ainsivorch. 

Poo'rly,  poor'le.  adv.  [from  fioor.] 

1.  Without  wealth. 

Those  thieves  spared  his  life,  letting  him  go  to 
learn  to  live  poorly.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  prosperously;  with  little  success. 

If  you  sow  one  ground  with  the  same  kind  of 
grain,  it  will  prosper  but  poorly.  Bacon. 

3.  Meanly;  without  spirit. 

Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended:  be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts.  Shaksp. 

Nor  is  their  courage  or  their  wealth  so  low, 
That  from  his  wars  they  poorly  would  retire. 

Dryden. 

4.  Without  dignity. 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 
That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes, 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light, 
You  common  people  of  the  skies; 
What  are  you  when  the  sun  shall  rise?         Wotton. 
Poo'rness,  poor'nes.  n.  s.  [from  fioor.'] 

1.  Poverty;  indigence;  want. 

No  lesse  I  hate  him  than  the  gates  of  hell, 
That  pooreness  can  force  an  untruth  to  tell. 

Chapman. 

If  a  prince  should  complain  of  the  poorness  of  his 
exchequer,  would  he  be  angry  with  his  merchants, 
if  they  brought  him  a  cargo  of  good  bullion?  Burnet. 

2.  Meanness;  lowness;  want  of  dignity. 

The  Italian  opera  seldom  sinks  into  a  poorness  of 
language,  but,  amidst  all  the  meanness  of  the 
thoughts,  has  something  beautiful  and  sonorous  in 
the  expression.  Jiddison. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  resignation,  as  well  as 
poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a  state  of  sla- 
very. Jiddison- 

3.  Sterility;  barrenness. 

The  poorness  of  the  herbs  shews  the  poorness  of 
the  earth,  especially  if  in  colour  more  dark.  Bacon. 

Enquire  the  differences  of  metals  which  contain 
other  metals,  and  how  that  agrees  with  the  poorness 
or  richness  of  the  metals  in  themselves.         Bacon. 

Poorspi'rited,  podr-spir'it-ed.  adj.  [fioor 
and  sfiirit.]  Mean;  cowardly. 

Mirvan!  poorspirited  wretch!  thou  hast  deceiv'd 
me.  Denham. 

Poorspi'ritedness,  p66r-splr'it-£d-nes. 
n.  s.  Meanness;  cowardice. 

A  cause  of  men's  taking  pleasure  in  the  sins  of 

others,  is,  from  that  meanness  and  poorspiritedness 

that  accompanies  guilt.  South. 

Pop,  pop.    n.  s.   [fiofifiysma,  Latin.]     A 

small  smart  quick,  sound.    It  is  formed 

from  the  sound. 

I  have  several  ladies,  who  could  not  give  a  pop 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan,  that  it  shall 
make  a  report  like  a  pocket-pistol.  Spectator. 

To  Pop,  pop.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
move  or  enter  with  a  quick,  sudden, 
and  unexpected  motion. 

He  that  ktll'd  my  king, 
Pupt  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes.  Shaksp. 
A  boat  was  sunk  and  all  the  folk  drowned,  saving 
one  only  woman,  that  in  her  first  popping  up  again, 
which  most  living  things  accustom,  espied  the  boat 
risen  likewise,  and  floating  by  her,  got  hold  of  the 
boat,  and  sat  astride  upon  one  of  its  sides.  Carcw. 
1  startled  at  his  pupping  upon  me  unexpectedly. 

Jiddison 
As  he  scratch'd  to  fetch  up  thought, 
Forth  popp'd  the  sprite  so  thin.  Swijt. 


Others  have  a  trick  of  popping  up  and  down  eve- 
ry moment,  from  their  paper  to  the  audience,  like 
an  idle  school-boy.  Swift- 

To  1'op,  pop.  v.  a. 

1.  To  put  out  or  in  suddenly,  slily,  or  un- 
expectedly. 

That  is  my  brother's  plea, 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  he  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year. 

Slyilcspcare . 

He  popped  a  paper  into  his  hand.  Milton. 

A  fellow,  finding  somewhat  prick  him,  popl  his 

finger  upon  the  place.  VEslrange. 

The  commonwealth  popped  up  its  head  fur  the 

third  time  under  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  then  sunk 

for  ever.  Dryden. 

Did'st  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop?  Prior. 

2.  To  shift. 

If  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask  what  they 
should  not  know,  it  is  better  to  tell  them  plainly, 
that  it  is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  them  to  know, 
than  to  pop  them  offwithafalshood.  Locke. 

POPE,  pope.  n.  a.  [fiufia,  Latin;  5r«7r?r<*s.] 

1.  The  bishop  oi  Rome. 

I  refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  and 
Appeal  unto  the  pope  to  be  judg'd  by  him.  Shaksp. 

He  was  organist  in  the  pope's  chapel  at  Rome. 

Peacham. 

Christianity  has  been  more  oppressed  by  those 
that  thus  fought  for  it,  than  those  that  were  in  arms 
against  it;  upon  this  score,  the  pope  has  done  her 
more  harm  than  the  Turk.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  A  small  fish. 

A  pope,  by  some  called  a  ruff,  is  much  like  a 
pearch  for  shape,  but  will  not  grow  bigger  than  a 
gudgeon:  an  excellent  fish,  of  a  pleasant  taste,  and 
spawns  in  April.  Walton. 

Po'pedom,  pope'dum.168  n.  s.  Yfiofie  and 
dom.~\    Papacy;  papal  dignity. 

That  world  of  wealth  I've  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends;  indeed  to  gain  the  popedom. 

Shaksp. 
Po'pery,  po'pur-e.855  n.  s.  [from  fiofie.] 
The  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Popery,  for  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  absurd  system  of 
Christianity.  Sioift. 

Po'peseye,  pops'i.  n.  s.  \jiofie  and  eye.] 
The  gland  surrounded  with  fat  in  the 
middle  of  the  thigh:  why  so  called  I 
knew  not. 

Po'pgun,  pop'gtin.  n.  s.  [fiop  and.g-M/z.]  A 
gun  with  which  children  play,  that  only 
makes  a  noise. 

Life  is  not  weak  enough  to  be  destroyed  by  this 
popgun  artillery  of  tea  and  coffee.  Cheyne. 

Po'pinjay,  p6p'pin-ja.  ?i.  s.  [fiafiegay, 
Dutch;  fiafiag-ayo,  Spanish.] 

1.  A  parrot. 

Young  popinjays  learn  quickly  to  speak,  Jlscham. 

The  great  red  and  blue  parrot;  there  are  of  these 
greater,  the  middlemost  called  pojuvjays,  and  the 
lesser  called  perroquets.  Grew. 

2.  A  woodpecker.  So  it  seems  to  be  used 
here. 

Terpsichore  would  be  expressed,  upon  her  head 
a  coronet  of  those  green  feathers  of  the  popinjay,  in 
token  of  that  victory  which  the  muse?  got  of  the 
daughters  of  Pierius,  who  were  torni  d  into  popin- 
jays or  woodpeckers.  Pear. 'mm 

3.  A  trifling  fop. 

I,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds,  being  gall'd 
To  be  so  pester'd  by  a  popinjay, 
Answci'd  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what.     Slutk-ji 

Po'pish,  po'pish.  adj.  [from  /lofie.]  Taught 
by  the  pope;  relating  to  popery;  pecu- 
liar to  popery. 
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In  this  sense  as  they  affirm,  so  we  deny,  that 
whatsoever  is  popish  we  ought  to  abrogate.  Hooker. 

I  know  thou  art  religious, 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies.  Shaksp. 
Po'pishly,  po'  pish-le.  adv.  [from  fio/iish.} 
With  tendency  to  popery;  in   a   popish 

manner. 

She  baffled  the  many  attempts  of  her  enemies, 
and  entirely  broke  the  whole  force  of  that  party 
among  her  subjects,  which  was  popishly  affected. 

Addison. 

A  friend  in  Ireland,  popishly  speaking,  I  believe 
constantly  well  disposed  towards  me.  Pope  to  Swift. 
Po'pl^r,  pop'lSr.38  n.  s.  [fieufllicr,F ranch; 
fwpu/is,  Latin.]      A  tree. 

The  leaves  of  the  poplar  are  broad,  and  for  the 
most  part  angular:  the  male  trees  produce  ainen- 
tac  ous  flowers,  which  have  many  little  leaves  and 
apices,  but  are  barren:  the  female  trees  produce 
membraneous  pods,  which  open  into  two  parts,  con- 
taining many  seeds,  which  have  a  large  quantity  of 
down  adhering  to  them,  and  are  collected  into 
spikes.  Miller. 

Po  is  drawn  with  the  face  of  an  ox,  with  a  gar- 
laud  of  poplar  upon  his  head.  Peacham. 

All  he  describ'd  was  present  to  their  eyes, 
And  as  he  rais'd  his  verse,  the  poplars  seem'd  to  rise. 

Roscommon. 

So  falls  a  poplar,  that  in  watry  ground 
Rais'd  high  the  head.  Pope. 

Po'ppy,  pop'pe.  n.  s.  [popij,  Sax.  /tafia- 
ver,  Lat.]   A  flower. 

Of  these  are  eighteen  species:  some  sort  is  cul- 
tivated for  medicinal  use;  and  some  suppose  it  to  be 
the  plant  whence  opium  is  produced.  Miller. 

His  temples  last  with  poppies  were  o'erspread, 
That  nodding  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head.  Dnjd. 

Dr.  Lister  has  been  guilty  of  mistake,  in  the  re- 
flections he  makes  on  what  he  calls  the  sleeping 
Cupid  with  poppy  in  his  hands.  Addison. 

And  pale  Nymphaea  with  her  clay-cold  breath; 
And  poppies,  which  suborn  the  sleep  of  death. 

rrt  Harte. 

Po'pulace,  pop'pu-las.91  n.  s.  [fio/iulace, 
French;  from  /loftulus,  Latin.]  The 
vulgar;  the  multitude. 

Now  swarms  the  populace,  a  countless  throng, 
Youth  and  hoar  age  tumultuous  pour  along.     Pope. 
The  tribunes  and  people  having  subdued  all  com- 
petitors, began  the  last  game  of  a  prevalent  popu- 
lace, to  chuse  themselves  a  master.  Swift. 
Po'pulacy,  p6p'pu-la-se.  n.  s.  [fio/iulace, 
French.]     The    common    people;    the 
multitude. 

Under  colours  of  piety,  ambitious  policies  march 

not  only  with  security,  but  applause  as  to  the  popu- 

lacy-  King  Charles. 

When  he  thinks  one  monarch's  lust  too  mild  a 

regiment,  he  can  let  in  the  whole  populacy  of  sin 

upon  the  soul.  Decay  of  Piety. 

PO'PULAR,    pop'pu-lar.88    adj.    [fioflu- 

laire,  Fr.  popular  is  y  Latin.] 

1.  Vulgar;  plebeian. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  with  what  partiality  and  popu- 
lar heat  elections  were  carried  in  many  places. 

King  Charles. 

The  emmet  join'd  in  her  popular  tribes 
Of  commonalty.  Milton. 

So  the  popular  vote  inclines.  Milton. 

2.  Suitable  to  the  common  people;  fami- 
liar; not  critical. 

Homilies  are  plain  and  popular  instructions. 

Hooker. 

3.  Beloved  by  the  people;  pleasing  to  the 

people. 

It  might  have  been  more  popular  and  plausible 
to  vulgar  ears,  if  this  first  discourse  had  been  spent 
in  extolling  the  force  of  laws  Hooker 

Such  as  were  popular, 
And  well-deserving,  were  advane'd  by  grace.  Dan- 


The  old  general  was  set  aside,  and  prince  Ru- 
pert put  into  the  command,  which  was  no  popular 
change.  Clarendon. 

4.  Studious  of  the  favour  of  the  people. 
A  popular  man  is,  in  truth,  no  better  than  a  pros- 
titute to  common  fame  and  to  the  people.  Dryden. 

His  virtues  have  undone  his  country; 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason.  Addison, 

5.  Prevailing  or  raging  among  the  popu- 
lace: as,  a  popular  distemper. 

Popularity,  pop-pu-lar'e-te.  n.  s.  \_popu- 
laritas,  Latin,  popularity  t  French;  from 
popular.] 

Graciousness  among  the  people;  state 
of  being  favoured  by  the  people. 

The  best  temper  of  minds  desireth  good  name 
and  true  honour;  the  lighter,  popularity  and  ap- 
plause; the  more  depraved,  subjection  and  tyranny. 

Bacon. 
Your  mind  has  been  above  the  wretched  affecta- 
tion of  popularity.  Dryden. 

Admire  we  then, 
Or  popularity,  or  stars,  or  strings, 
The  mob's  applauses,  or  the  gifts  of  kings?     Pope. 
He  could  be  at  the  head  of  no  factions  and  ca- 
bals, nor  attended  by  a  hired  rabble,  which  his  flat- 
terers might  represent  as  popularity.  Sivift. 
2.  Representation  suiteu  to  vulgar  concep 
tion;  what  affects  the  vulgar. 

The  persuader's  labour  is  to  make  things  appear 
good  or  evil,  which  as  it  may  be  performed  by  solid 
reasons,  so  it  may  be  represented  also  by  colours, 
popularities,  and  circumstances,  which  sway  the  or- 


dinary judgment.  Bacon. 

Po'pularly,   pop'pu-lar-le.    adv.   [from 

ficpular.] 
1.  In  a  popular  manner;  so   as   to  please 
the  crowd. 

The  victor  knight 
Bareheaded,  popularly  low  had  bow'd, 
And  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd.        Dryden. 

Influenced  by  the  rabble's  bloody  will, 
With  thumbs  bent  back,  they  popularly  kill.  Dryd. 
I.  According  to  vulgar  conception. 

Nor  can  we  excuse  the  duty  of  our  knowledge,  if 
we  only  bestow  those  commendatory  conceits,  which 
popularly  set  forth  the  emiHeucy  thereof.      Proton. 

To  PO'PULATE,  pop'pu-late.-y.n.  [from 
populus,  Latin.]  To  breed  people. 

When  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go 
on  to  populate,  without  foreseeing  means  of  life  and 
sustentation,  it  is  of  necessity,  that  once  in  an  age 
they  discharge  a  portion  of  their  people  upon  other 
nations.  Bacon. 

Popula'tion,  p6p-pu-la'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
populate.]  The  state  of  a  country  with 
respect  to  numbers  of  people. 

The  population  of  a  kingdom  does  not  exceed  the 
stock  of  the  kingdom,  which  should  maintain  them; 
neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckoned  only  by 
number;  for  a  smaller  number,  that  spend  more  and 
earn  less,  do  wear  out  an  estate  sooner  than  a  great- 
er number,  that  live  lower  and  gather  more. 

Bacon. 
Populo'sity,  pop-pu-los'se-te.  n.  s.  [trom 
populous.]  Populousness;  multitude  of 
people. 

How  it  now  conduceth  unto  populosity,  we  shall 
make  but  little  doubt;  there  are  causes  of  numer- 
osity  in  any  species.  Brown. 

PO'PULOUS,  pop'pu-lus.314  adj.  [popu- 
losus,  Lat.]  Full  of  people;  numerously 
inhabited. 

A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heav'nly  company.     Shakspeare. 

Far  the  greater  part  have  kept 
Their  station;  heav'n,  yet  populous,  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms.      Milton. 


Populously,  pop'pu-lus-le.  adv.  [from 

populous.]   With  much  people. 
Po'pulousness,  pop'pu-ius-nes.  n.s.[from 
populous.]  The  state  of  abounding  with 
people. 

This  will  be  allowed  by  any  that  considers  the 
vastness,  the  opulence,  the  populousness  of  this  re- 
gion, with  the  ease  and  facility  wherewith  'tis  go- 
verned. Temple. 
Po'rcelain,  por'se-lane.  n.  s.  \_porcelaine^ 
Fr.  said  to  be   derived  from   pour  cent 
annees;  because  it  was  believed  by  Eu- 
ropeans, that  the  materials  of  porcelain 
were  matured  under  ground  one  hun- 
dred years.] 
1.  China;  china  ware;  fine  dishes  of  a  mid- 
dle nature  between  earth  and  glass,  and 
therefore  semipellucid. 

We  have  burials  in  several  earths,  where  we  put 
divers  cements,  as  the  Chinese  do  their  porcelain. 

Bacon. 
We  are  not  thoroughly  resolved  concerning  por- 
celain or  china  dishes;  that,  according  to  common 
belief,  they  arc  made  of  earth,  which  lieth  in  pre- 
paration about  a  hundred  years  under  ground. 

Brown- 
The  fine  materials  made  it  weak; 
Porcelain,  by  being  pure  is  apt  to  break.     Dryden. 

These  look  like  the  workmanship  of  heav'n: 
This  is  the  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind, 
And  therefore  cast  into  these  noble  moulds.  Dryd. 
.  [portulaca,  Lat.]   A  herb.     Ainsivorth. 

Porch,  portsh.36B  n.  s.  [porc/ie,  Fr.  porti- 
cus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  roof  supported  by    pillars   before  a 
door;  an  entrance. 

Ehud  went  forth  through  the  porch,  and  shut  the 
doors  of  the  parlour.  Judges. 

Not  iufants  in  the  porch  of  life  were  free, 
The  sick,  the  old,  that  could  but  hope  a  day 
Longer  by  nature's  bounty,  not  let  stay.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  portico;  a  covered  walk. 
All  this  done, 

Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  jou  shall  find  us. 

Shakspeare. 
Po'rcupine,  por'ku-pine.149   n.   s.  [pore, 
espiy  or  epic,  Fr.  porcospino,  Italian.] 

The  porcupine,  when  full  grown,  is  as  large  as  a 
moderate  pig:  there  is  no  other  difference  between 
the  porcupine  of  Malacca  and  that  of  Europe,  but 
that  the  former  grows  to  a  larger  size.  Hill. 

This  stubborn  Cade 
Fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Were  almost  like  asharp-quill'd/wrcwpme.  Shaksp. 

Long  bearded  comets  stick, 
Like  flaming  porcupines,  to  their  left  sides, 
As  they  would  shoot  their  quills  into  their  hearts. 

Dryden. 
By  the  black  prince  of  Monomotapa's  side  were 
the  glaring  cat-a-mountain  and  the   quill-darting 
porcupine.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

PORE,  pore.  n.  s.  \jpore,  Fr.  nog®".] 
1.  Spiracle  of  the  skin;  passage  of  perspi- 
ration. 

Witches,  carrying  in  the  air,  and  transforming 
themselves  into  other  bodies,  by  ointments,  aud 
anointing  themselves  all  over,  may  justly  move  a 
man  to  think,  that  these  fables  are  the  effects  of 
imagination,  for  it  is  certain,  that  ointments  do  all, 
if  laid  on  any  thing  thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores, 
shut  in  the  vapours,  and  send  them  to  the  head  ex- 
tremely. Bacon. 

Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  th'  eye  confin'd, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd; 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffus'd, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore. 


Milton 


2.  Any  narrow  spiracle  or  passage. 


POK 

Pores  are  small  interstices  between  the  particles 
of  matter  which  constitute  every  body,  or  between 
certain  aggregates  or  combinations  of  them. 

Quincy. 
From  veins  of  vallies  milk  and  nectar  broke, 
And  honey  sweating  through  the  pores  of  oak. 

Dryden. 

To  Pore,  pore.  v.  n.  [w«f  ©-  is  the  optick 
nerve;  but  I  imagine  pore  to  conic  by 
corruption  from  some  English  word.] 
To  louk  with  great  intenseness  and  care; 
to  examine  with  great  attention. 

All  delights  are  vain;  but  that  most  vain, 
Which  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain; 
As  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book, 
To  seek  the  light  of  truth,  while  truth  the  while 
Dotli  falsely  blind  the  eyesight.  Shakspeare. 

A  book  was  writ,  called  Tetrachordon, 
The  subject  new:  it  walk'd  the  town  a  while 
Numb'ring  good  intellects;  now  seldom  por'd  on. 

Milton. 

The  eye  grows  weary,  with  poring  perpetually  on 

the  same  thing.  Dryden. 

Let  him  with  pedants  hunt  for  praise  in  books, 
Pore  out  his  life  amongst  the  lazy  gownmen, 
Grow  old  aud  vainly  proud  in  fancy 'd  knowledge. 

Rowe. 
With  sharpened  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
Th'  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore.         Pope. 
He  hath  been  poring  so  long  on  Fox's  martyrs, 
that  he  imagines  himself  living  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary.  Swift. 

The  design  is  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  pedan- 
try, to  show  mat  they  understand  men  and  manners, 
and  have  not  been  poring  upon  old  unfashionable 
books.  Swift. 

Po  keblind,  pore'blind.  adj.  [commonly 
spoken  and  written  purblind.]  Near- 
sighted; shortsighted. 

Portblind  men  see  best  in  the  dimmer  light,  and 
likewise  have  their  sight  stronger  near  at  hand,  than 
those  that  are  not  porcblind,  and  can  read  and  write 
smaller  letters;  for  that  the  spirits  visual  in  those 
that  are  poreblind  are  thinner  aud  rarer  than  in 
others,  and  therefore  the  greater  light  disperseth 
them.  Bacon. 

Po'riness,  po're-nes.  n.  s.  [from  pon/.j 
Fulness  of  pores. 

I  took  off  the  dressings,  and  set  the  trepan  above 

the  fractured  bone,  considering  the  poriness  of  the 

bone  below.  Wiseman. 

Pori'stick  method,  po-ris'tik.  n.  s.  [nogta-- 

t/*os.]  In  mathematicks,  is  that  which 

determines  when,  by  what  means,  and 

how  many  different   ways,   a   problem 

may  be  solved.  Diet. 

PORK,  pork.  n.  s.  [pore,  French;  porcus, 

Latin.]  Swine's  flesh  unsalted. 

You  are  no  good  member  of  the  commonwealth; 

for,  in  converting  jews  to  christians,  you  raise  the 

price  of  pork.  Shakspeare. 

All  flesh  full  of  nourishment,  as  beef  and  pork, 

increase  the  matter  of  phlegm.  Flayer. 

Po'rker,  pork'ur.  n.  s.  [from  pork.]  A 
hog;  a  pig. 

Strait  to  the  lodgments  of  his  herd  he  run, 
Where  the  fat  poi-kers  slept  beneath  the  sun.  Pope. 

Po'rkeater,  pork'e-tur.  n.  s.  [pork  and 
eater.]    One  who  feeds  on  pork. 

This  making  of  christians  will  raise  the  price  of 
hogs;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  porkeatcrs,  we  shall  not 
shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Shakspeare. 
Po'rket,  pork'it."  n.  s.  [from  pork.]     A 
young  hog. 

A  priest  appeal's, 
And  off'rings  to  the  flaming  altars  bears; 
A  porket,  and  a  lamb  that  never  suffered  shears. 

Dryden. 
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Po'rkling,  pork'Hng.410  n.  s.  [from  pork.] 
A  young  pig. 

A  hovel 
Will  serve  thee  in  winter,  moreover  than  that, 
To  shut  up  thy  porklings  thou  meanest  to  fat. 

Tnsser. 

Poro'sity,  po-ros'se-te.  n.  s.  [from  po- 
rous.] Quality  of  having  pores. 

This  is  a  good  experiment  for  the  disclosure  of 

the  nature  of  colours;  which  of  them  require  a  finer 

porosity,  and  which  a  grosser.  Bacon. 

Po'rous,  po'rus.31*  adj.  [poreux,  French; 

from  pore.]    Having  small  spiracles  or 

passages. 

Vultures  and  dogges  have  torne  from  every  lim 
His  porous  skin;  and  forth  his  soul  is  fled. 

Chapman. 

The  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn, 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Water'd  the  garden.  Milton. 

Of  light  the  greater  part  he  took,  and  plac'd 
In  the  sun's  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 
And  drink  the  liquid  light;  firm  to  retain 
Her  gather'd  beams;  great  palace  now  of  light. 

Milton. 

Po'rousness,  po'rus-nes.  n.  s.  [from  fio- 
rous.]  The  quality  of  having  pores;  the 
porous  parts. 

They  will  forcibly  get  into  the  porousness  of  it, 

and  pass  between  part  ana  part,  and  separate  the 

parts  of  that  thing  one  from  another:  as  a  knife 

doth  a  solid  substance,  by  having  its  thinnest  parts 

pressed  into  it.  Digby  on  Bodies. 

Po'ri'hyre,  por'fur.     ~)    n.  s.  [from  vtg- 

Po'rphyry,  por'fur-e.  3       e>v%a,;    porphy- 

rites,  Lat.  porphyre,  Fr.]  Marble  of  a 

particular  kind. 

I  like  best  the  porphyry,  white  or  green  marble, 
with  a  mullar  or  upper  stone  of  the  same.  Peacham. 
Consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphyre; 
hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  it,  its  colours  van- 
ish, and  produce  no  such  ideas  in  us;  but  upon  the 
return  of  light,  it  produces  these  appearances  again. 

Locke. 
Po'rpoise,  }       ,  ,    ,       C  n.  6.  [pore  pois- 
Po'rpus,     I   P°rP^   I  son,  Fr.]     The 
seahog. 
And  wallowing  porpice  sport  and  lord  it  in  the 
flood.  Diaylon. 

Amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and  aqua- 
lick  together;  seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and 
porpoises  have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog. 

Locke. 
Parch'd  with  unextinguishM  thirst, 
Small  beer  I  guzzle  till  I  burst, 
And  then  I  drag  a  bloated  corpus 
Swell'd  with  a  dropsy  like  a  porpus.  Swift. 

Porra'ceous,  por-ia'shus.  adj.  [porra- 
ceus,  Lat.  porrace,  Fr.]  Greenish. 

If  the  lesser  intestines  be  wounded,  he  will  be 
troubled  with  porraceous  vomiting.  Wiseman. 

Porre'ction,  por-rek'shun.  n.  .<?.  [porrec- 
tio,  Lat.]   The  act  of  reaching  forth. 

Po'rret,  por'rit.""  n.  s.  [porrum,  Latin.] 
A  scaliion. 

It  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  resolve  why  garlick, 
molys  and  pm-rels  have  white  roots,  deep  green 
leaves,  and  black  seeds.  Brown. 

Po'rhidge,  por'ridje.  ?i.  s.  [more  proper- 
ly porrage;  porrata,  low  Latin,  from 
porrum,  a  leek.]  Food  made  by  boding 
meat  in  water;  broth. 

I  had  as  lief  you  should  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  por- 
ridge Slim  sp 

Po'riudgepot,  por'ridje-pot.   n.s.    [por- 
ridge an  1  pot.]  The  pot  in  which  meat 
is  boiled  for  a  family. 
3  A 
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Po'rrinoer,  por'rln-jur.  n.  e.  [from  por- 
ridge.] 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  broth  is  eaten. 

A  small  wax  candle  put  in  a  socket  of  brass,  then 
set  upright  in  &  porringer  full  ol  spirit  of  wine,  ihen 
set  both  the  candle  and  spirit  of  wine  on  fire,  and  you 
shall  sec  the  flame  of  the  candle  becoine  four  times 
bigger  than  otherwise,  and  appear  globular.  Baccn. 

A  physician  undertakes  a  woman  with  sort  eyes, 
who  dawbs  'em  quite  up  with  ointment,  and,  while 
she  was  in  that  pickle,  carries  off  a  porrin^i  1 

L  Estrange. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glitt'ring  show, 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  raug'd.  Swift. 

2.  It  seems  in  H/iakspeure's  time  to  have 
been  a  word  of  contempt  for  a  ht ad- 
dress; of  which  perhaps  the  firs',  ol  tl>ese 
passages  may  show  the  reason. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak — 
— Why  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer. 

Taming  oj  the  Shrew 
A  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  raild  upon  me, 
till  her  pinK'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head. 

Shaksp.  Henry  VIII. 
Port,  port.  n.  s.  [port,  Fr.  p^rtux,  Lat.] 

1.  A  harbour;  a  safe  station  for  ships. 

Her  small  gondelay  her  port  did  make, 
And  that  gay  pair,  issuing  on  the  shore, 
Disburden'd  her.  Spenstr. 

I  should  be  still 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  ways  and  roads. 

Shaksp. 

The  earl  of  Newcastle  seized  upon  that  town; 
when  there  was  not  one  port  town  in  England,  ihat 
avowed  their  obedience  to  the  king.         Clarendon. 

A  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  port.  Milton. 

2.  [porta,  Lat.  pop.ee,  Sax.  porte,  Fr.]  A 
gate. 

Shew  all  thy  praises  within  the  ports  of  die  daugh- 
ters of  Zion.  Psalms. 

He  I  accuse, 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter'd.  Shaksp. 

0  polish'd  perturbation!  golden  care! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night:  sleep  with  it  now! 
Vet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  he,  whose  brow,  with  homely  biggen  bound, 
Snores  out  (he  watch  of  night.  Shaksp. 

The  mind  of  man  hath  two  ports;  the  one  always 
frequented  by  the  entrance  of  manifold  vanities; 
the  other  desolate  and  overgrown  with  grass,  by 
which  enter  our  charitable  thoughts  and  divine  con- 
templations. Raleigh. 

From  their  ivory  port  the  cherubim 
Forth  issu'd.  _  Milton. 

3.  The  aperture  in  a  ship,  at  which  the 
gun  is  put  out. 

At  Portsmouth  the  Mary  Rose,  by  a  little  sway 
of  the  ship  in  casting  about,  her  ports  being  within 
sixteen  inches  of  the  water,  was  overset  and  lost. 

Raleigh. 

The  linstocks  touch,  the  pond'rous  ball  expires, 
The  vig'rous  seaman  every  port  hole  plies, 

And  adds  his  heart  toe\ery  gun  he  fires.  Dryden. 

4.  [portte,  French.]  Cauiage;  air;  mien; 
manner;  bearing;  external  appearance; 

demeanour. 

1, 1  that  proud  port,  which  her  so  goodly  graceth, 
While  her  fair  face  she  rears  up  to  the  sky, 

And  to  the  ground  her  eye  lids  low  embraccth, 
Most  goodly  temperature  ye  may  descry.     Sfenser. 

Think  vou  much  to  pay  two  thousand  crowns, 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentleman?  shaksp. 

See  Godfrey  there  in  purple  clad  and  gold. 
His  sta  cly  port  and  pruicelj  look  behold,   h.if.ix. 

Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood; 
I  took  it  lor  a  fairy  vision 
Ol  some  gay  creature1-  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colour..  I ':.,(  1  Biol  "w  live.         Milton 

Now  lay  the  line,  aud  measure  all  thy  court. 
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By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port; 

And  find  whom  justly  to  prefer  above 

The  man  on  whom  my  judgment  plac'd  my  love. 

Dryden. 

A  proud  man  is  so  far  from  making  himself  great 

by  his  haughty  and  contemptuous  port,  that  he  is 

usually  punished  with  neglect  for  it.  Collier. 

Thy  plumy  crest 
Nods  horrible,  with  more  terrific  port 
Thou  walk'st,  and  seem'st  already  in  the  fight. 

Philips. 
To  Port,  port.  v.  a.  \jporto,  Lat.  porter, 
Fr.]   To  carry  in  form. 

T!i'  angelick  squadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  sharp'ning  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  begun  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears.  Milton. 

Po'rtable,  por'ta-bl.406  adj.  \jiortabilis, 
Latin.") 

1.  Manageable  by  the  hand. 

2.  Such  as  may  be  horn  along  with  one. 

The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy  and 
portable  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  he  carries  about  in 
his  bosom,  without  alarming  the  eye  or  envy  of  the 
world.  South. 

3.  Such  as  is  transported  or  carried  from 
one  place  to  aiiottier. 

Most  other  portable  commodities  decay  quickly  in 
their  use-  but  money  is  by  slower  degrees  removed 
from,  or  brought  into  the  free  commerce  of  any 
country,  than  the  greatest  part  of  other  merchan- 
dize. Locke. 

4.  Sufferable;  supportable. 

How  light  and  portable  my  pains  seem  now, 
When  that  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king 
bow.  Shakspeare. 

All  these  are  portable 
With  other  graces  weigh'd.  Shakspeare. 

Po'rtableness,  por'ta-bl-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
portable^  The  quality  of  being  por- 
table. 

Po'rtage,  port'idje.90  n.  s.  [portage,  Fr.] 

1.  The  price  of  carriage. 

He  had  reason  to  do,  gaining  thereby  the  charge 
of  portage.  Fell. 

2.  [from  port."]     Porthole. 

Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass  cannon.  Shakspeare. 

Po'rtal,  por'tal.88  n.  s.  [portail,  French; 
portclla,  Italian.]  A  gate;  the  arch  un- 
der which  the  gate  opens. 

King  Richard  doth  appear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun, 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east.     Shakspeare. 

Though  I  should  run 
To  those  disclosing  portah  of  the  sun; 
And  walk  his  way,  until  his  horses  steep 
Their  fiery  locks  in  the  Iberian  deep.  Sandys. 

He  through  heav'n, 

That  open'd  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led 

To  God's  eternal  house,  direct  the  way.      Milton. 

The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp.   Dryden. 

The  portal  consists  of  a  composite  order  unknown 

to  the  ancients.  Jlddison. 

Po'r  VANCE,  por'tanse.  n.  s.  [from  porter, 

French.]   Air;  mien;  port;  demeanour. 

There  stepped  forth  a  goodly  lady, 
That  seem'd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth, 
\nd  by  her  stately  portance  born  of  heav'nly  birth. 

Spenser. 
Your  loves, 
Thinking  upon  his  sei  vices,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
Which  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashion.  Shaksp. 
Porta' ss,  por'tas.  n.  s.  [sometimes  called 
portuis;  and  by  Chuucer,  porthose.~]     A 
breviary;  a  prayer  book. 
In  his  hand  his  portesse  still  he  bare, 


}  n.  s.   [porte- 
}    coulisse,  Fr. 


That  much  was  worn,  but  therein  little  red; 
For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care.  Spenser. 

An  old  priest  always  read  in  his  portas?  mumpsi- 
mus  domine  for  sumpsimus,  whereof  when  he  was 
admonished,  he  said  that  he  now  had  used  mumpsi- 
mus  thirty  years,  and  would  not  leave  his  old  mump- 
simus  for  their  new  sumpsimus.  Camden. 

Portcu'llis,  port-kui'lis 
Po'rtcluse,  porl'kluse. 

quasi  porta  clausa.'j  A  sort  of  machine 
like  a  harrow,  hung  over  the  gates  of 
a  city,  to  be  let  down  to  keep  out  an 
enemy. 

Over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hong, 
Which  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline, 
With  comely  compass  and  compacture  strong, 
Neither  unseemly  short,  nor  yet  exceeding  long. 

Spenser. 

The  cannon  against  St.  Stephen's  gate  executed 

so  well,  that  the  portcullis  and  gate  were  broken, 

and  entry  opened  into  the  city.  Hayward. 

She  the  huge  portcullis  high  up  drew, 
Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  pow'rs 
Cou'd  once  have  niov'd.  Milton. 

Pyrrhus  comes,  neither  men  nor  walls 
His  force  sustain,  the  torn  portcullis  falls.  Denham 
The  upper  eyelid  claps  down,   and  is  as  good  a 
fence  as  a  portcullis  against  the  importunity  of  the 
enemy.  More. 

The  gates  are  open'd,  the  portcullis  drawn ; 
And  deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Come  pouring  in.  Dryden. 

To  Portcu'llis,  port-kul'lis.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  bar;  to  shut  up. 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue, 
Doubly  portcullis''d  with  my  teeth  and  lips.   Shaksp. 

To  POR  i  END,  por-tend'.  v.  a.  [fior.-en- 
do,  Lat.J  To  foretoken;  to  foreshow  as 
omens. 

As  many  as  remained,  he  earnestly  exhorted  to 
prevent  portended  calamities.  Hooker. 

Doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Portend  some  alteration  in  good  will?     Shakspeare. 
A  moist  and  a  cool  summer  portendeth  a  hard 
winter.  Bacon. 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes, 
Much  better  seem  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  those  two  past. 

Milton. 
True  poets  are  the  guardians  of  a  state, 
And  when  they  fail,  portend  approaching  fate. 

Roscommon. 

The  ruin  of  the  state  in  the  destruction  of  the 

church,  is  not  only  portended  as  its  sign,  but  also 

inferred  from  it  as  its  cause.  South. 

Porte'nsion,  por-ten'shfin.  n.  s.  [from 
portend.^  The  act  of  foretokening.  Not 
in  use. 

Although  the  red  comets  do  carry  the  portensions 
of  Mars,  the  brightly  white  should  be  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Venus.  Brown. 

PORTE'NT,  por-tent'.  n.  s.  [portentum, 
Latin.]  Omen  of  ill;  prodigy  foretoken- 
ing misery. 

O,  what  portents  are  these? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand, 
And  I  must  know  it.  Shakspeare. 

My  loss  by  dire  portents  the  god  foretold; 
Yon  riven  oak,  the  fairest  of  the  green.       Dryden. 

Porte'ntous,  por-ten'tus.  adj.  [portento- 

sus,  Lat.  from  portent.] 
I.  Foretokening  ill;  ominous. 

They  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  at.       Shakspeare. 

This  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  so  like  the  king 
That  was.  Shakspeare. 

Every  unwonted  meteor  is  porteiUous,  and  some 
divine  prognostick.  Glmville. 


2.  Monstrous;  prodigious;  wonderful.     In 
an  ill  sv  nse. 

Overlay 
With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss.  Milton. 

No  beast  of  more  portentous  size 
In  the  Hercinian  forest  lies.  Roscommon. 

Let  us  look  upon  them  as  so  many  prodigious  ex- 
ceptions from  our  common  nature,  as  so  many  por- 
tentous animals,  like  the  strange  unnatural  produc- 
tions of  Africa.  South. 
The  petticoat  will  shrink  at  your  first  coming  to 
town;  at  least  a  touch  of  your  pen  will  make  it  con- 
tract itself,  and  by  that  means  oblige  several  who 
are  terrified  or  astonished  at  this  portentous  novelty. 

Jlddison. 

PO'RTER,  por'tur.98  n.  s.  [portier,  Fr. 
from  porta,  Latin,  a  gate.] 

1.  One  that  has  the  charge  of  the  gate. 

Porter,  remember  what  I  give  in  charge, 
And,  when  you've  so  done,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 

Shakspeare. 

Arm  all  my  houshold  presently,  and  charge 
The  porter  he  let  no  man  in  till  day      Ben  Jonson. 

Nic.  Frog  demanded  to  be  his  porter,  and  his 
fishmonger,  to  keep  the  keys  of  his  gates,  and  fur- 
nish the  kitchen.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  One  who  waits  at  the  door  to  receive 
messages. 

A  fav'rite  porter  with  his  master  vie, 
Be  brib'd  as  often,  and  as  often,  lie.  Pope. 

3.  \jiorteur,  Fr.  from porto,  Lat.  to  cany.] 
One  who  can  its  burdens  for  hire 

It  is  with  kings  sometimes  as  with  porters,  whose 
packs  may  jostle  one  against  the  other,  yet  remain 
good  friends  still.  ,  Howel. 

By  porter,  who  can  tell  whether  I  mean  a  man 

who  bears  burthens,  or  a  servant  who  waits  at  a 

gate?  Watts. 

Po'rierage,  por'tur-idje.90  n.   s.  [bom 

porter. J  Money  paid  for  caniage. 

Po'rtesse,  por'tes.  n.  s.  A  breviary.  See 

Portass. 
Po'rtglave,  port'glave.  n.  s.  [porter  and 

glaive,  Fr.  and  Erse.]  A  sword-bearer. 

Ainsworth. 

Po'rtgrave,?      ,     .      ,         (n.  s. {porta, 
d  /  r   port'grave.  <    T     V         : 

Po'rtgreve,  3    »        &  (     Latin;  and 

grave,   Teutonick,    a    keeper.]      The 

keeper  of  a  gate.  Obsolete. 

Po'kthole,  port'hole.  n.  s.  [from  port 
and  hole]  A  hole  cut  like  a  window  in 
a  ship's  side,  where  a  gun  is  placed. 
Po'rtico,  por'te-ko.  n.  s.  \jiorticus,  Lat. 
portico,  Ital.  portique,  Fr.]  A  covered 
walk;  a  piazza. 

The  rich  their  wealth  bestow 
On  some  expensive  airy  portico; 
Where  safe  from   showers  they  may  be  born  in 

state, 
And  free  from  tempests  for  fair  weather  wait. 

Dryden. 

PO'RTION,  por'shun.  n.  s.  [portion,  Fr. 
port io,  Lat.] 

1.  A  part. 

These  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a 
portion  is  heard  of  him?  Job. 

Like  favour  find  the  Irish,  with  like  fate 
Advanc'd  to  be  a  portion  of  our  state.  Waller. 

In  battles  won,  fortune  a  part  did  claim, 
And  soldiers  have  their  portion  in  the  fame    Waller. 

Those  great  portions  or  fragments  fell  into  the 
abyss;  some  in  one  posture,  and  some  in  another. 

Burnet. 

Pirithous  no  small  portion  of  the  war 
Press'd  on,  and  shook  his  lance.  Dryden. 

2.  A  part  assigned;  an  allotment;  a  divi- 
dend. 


POR 

Here's  their  pris'n  ordain'd  and  portion  set. 

Milton. 

Shou'd  you  no  honey  vow  to  taste, 
But  what  the  mastcr-becs  have  plac'd 
In  compass  of  their  cells,  how  small 
A  portion  to  your  share  would  fall !  Waller. 

Of  words  they  seldom  know  more  than  the  gram- 
matical construction,  unless  they  are  born  with  a 
poetical  genius,  which  is  a  rare  portion  amongst 
them.  Dryden. 

As  soon  as  any  good  appears  to  make  a  part  of 
their  portion  of  happiness,  they  begin  to  desire  it. 

Locke. 

When  he  considers  the  temptations  of  poverty 
and  riches,  and  how  fatally  it  will  affect  his  hap- 
piness to  be  overcome  by  them,  he  will  join  with 
Agur  in  petitioning  God  for  the  safer  portion  of  a 
moderate  convenience.  Rogers. 

One  or  two  faults  are  easily  to  be  remedied  with 
a  very  small  portion  of  abilities.  Swift. 

3.  Part  of  at)  inheritance  given  to  a  child; 
a  fortune. 

Leave  to  thy  children,  tumult,  strife,  and  war, 
Portions  of  toil,  and  legacies  of  care.  Prior. 

4.  A  wife's  fortune. 

To  Po'rtion,  p6r'shun.  t.  a.  [from  the 
noun  ] 

1.  To  divide;  to  parcel. 

The  gods  who  portion  out 
The  lots  ofpriuces  as  of  private  men, 
Have  put  a  bar  between  his  hopes  and  empire. 

Rowe. 
Argos  the  seat  of  sovereign  rule  I  chose, 
Where  my  Ulysses  and  his  race  might  reign, 
And  portion  to  his  tribes  the  wide  domain.      Pope. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  ioitune. 

Him  porfion'd  maids,  apprentie'd  orphans  blest, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest.  Pope. 

Po'rtioner,    por'shun-ur.9s   n.   s.   [from 

-    portion.]  One  that  divides. 

Po'rtliness,  port'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from  port- 
ly.] Dignity  of  mien;  grandeur  of  de- 
meanour; bulk  of  personage. 

Such  pride  is  praise,  such  portliness  is  honour, 
That  boldness  innocence  bears  in  her  eyes; 
And  her  fair  countenance  like  a  goodly  banner 
Spreads  in  defiance  of  all  enemies.  Spenser. 

When  substantialness  combineth  with  delightful- 
ness,  fulness  with  fineness,  seemliness  with  portli- 
ness, and  currantness  with  stayedness,  how  can  the 
language  sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweetness? 

Camden's  Remains. 

Po'rtly,  port'le.  adj.  [from  port.] 

1 .  Grand  of  mien. 

Rudely  thou  wrong'st  my  dear  heart's  desire, 
In  finding  fault  with  her  too  portly  pride.     Spenser. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or  as  it  were  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  over  peer  the  petty  traffickers.  Shakspeare. 

A  goodly,  portly  man  and  a  corpulent;  of  a  cheer- 
ful look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  carriage. 

Shakspeare. 

A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight, 
He  seem'd  a  son  of  Anak  for  his  height.     Dryden. 

2.  Bulky;  swelling. 

Our  house  little  deserves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it; 
And  that  same  greatness  too;  which  our  own  hands 
Have  help'd  to  make  so  portly.  Shakspeare. 

Po'ktman',  port'man.88  n.  s.  [/tort  and 
mun.]  An  inhabitant  or  burgess,  as  those 
of  the  cinque  ports.  Diet. 

Portma'nteau,  port'man'to.  n.  s.  \_porte- 
manttau,  Fr.]  A  chest  or  bag  in  which 
clothes  are  carried. 

I  desired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus; 
but  he  laughed,  and  bid  another  do  it.      Spectator. 

Po'rtoise,  por'tiz.  n.  .v.  fin  sea  language, 


POR 

a  ship  is  said  to  ride  a  /tortoise,  when 
she  rides  with  her  yards  struck  down  to 
the  deck.  Diet. 

Po'rtrait,  por'trate.90  n.  s.  [portrait, 
Fr.]  A  picture  drawn  after  the  life. 

As"  this  idea  of  perfection  is  of  little  use  in  por- 
traits, or  the  resemblances  of  particular  persons,  so 
neither  is  it  in  the  characters  of  comedy,  and  trage- 
dy, which  are  always  to  be  drawn  with  some  specks 
of  frailty,  such  as  they  have  been  described  in  his- 
tory. Dryden. 

The  figure  of  his  body  was  strong,  proportionable, 
beautiful;  and  were  his  picture  well  drawn,  it  must 
deserve  the  praise  given  to  the />or(raifs  of  Raphael. 

Prior. 

If  a  portrait  painter  is  desirous  to  raise  and  im- 
prove his  subject,  he  has  no  other  means  than  by 
approaching  it  to  a  general  idea;  he  leaves  out  all 
the  minute  breaks  and  peculiarities  in  the  face  and 
changes  the  dress  from  a  temporary  fashion  to  one 
more  permanent,  which  has  annexed  to  it  no  ideas 
of  meanness  from  its  being  familiar  to  us.  Reynolds. 

In  portraits,  the  grace,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
likeness,  consists  more  in  taking  the  general  air, 
than  in  observing  the  exact  similitude  of  every  fea- 
ture. Reynolds. 

To  Po'rtrait,  por'trate.  v.  a.  [portraire, 
Fr.  from  the  noun.]  To  draw;  to  por- 
tray. It  is  perhaps  ill  copied,  and  should 
be  written  in  the  following  examples 
portray. 

In  most  exquisite  pictures,  they  blaze  and  por- 
trait not  only  the  dainty  lineaments  or  beauty,  but 
also  round  about  shadow  the  rude  thickets  and 
craggy  cliffs.  Spenser. 

I  portrait  in  Arthur  the  image  of  a  brave  knight, 
perfected  in  the  twelve  private  moral  virtues. 

Spenser. 
Po'rtraiture,  por'tra-ture.  n.  s.  [portrai- 
ture, Fr.  from  portray.]  Picture;  paint- 
ed resemblance. 

By  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his.  Shakspeare. 

Let  some  strange  mysterious  dream, 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display'd, 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid.  Milton. 

Herein  was  also  the  pen  traiture  o{ a  hart.  Brown. 

This  is  the  portraiture  of  our  earth,  drawn  with- 
out flattery.  Burnet. 

Her  wry-mouth 'd  portraiture 
Display'd  the  fates  her  confessors  endure.       Pope. 

He  delineates  and  gives  us  the  portraiture  of  a 
perfect  orator.  Baker. 

To  PO'RTRAY,  por-tra'.493  v.   a.  [por- 
traire, Fr.] 

1.  To  paint;  to  describe  by  picture. 
The  earl  of  Warwick's  ragged  staff  is  yet  to  be 

seen  portrayed  in  many  places  of  their  church  stee- 
ple. Carew. 

Take  a  tile,  and  so  portray  upon  it  the  city  Jeru- 
salem. Ezekiel. 

Our  phenix  queen  was  there  pourtrarfd  too  bright, 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right.     Dryden. 

2.  To  adorn  with  pictures. 
Shields 

Various,  with  boastful  argument  poriraifd.  Milton. 

Po'rtress,  por'tres.    n.  s.  [from  porter.'] 
A  female  guardian  of  a  gate. 

The  portress  of  hell-gate  reply'd.  Milton. 

The  shoes  put  on,  our  faithful  portress 
Admits  us  in  to  storm  the  fortress; 
While  like  a  cat  with  walnuts  shod, 
Stumbling  at  every  step  she  trod.  Swift. 

Po'rwigle,  por'wig-gl.   n.  s.     A  tadpole 
or  young  frog  not  yet  fully  shaped. 

That  black  and  round  substance  began  to  grow 
oval,  after  a  while  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  tail  to  be 
discernible,  and  at  last  to  become  that  which  the 
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ancients  called  gyrinus,  we  a  porwigle  or  tadpole. 
Brown's  Vulgar  Errours 
Po'ry.  po're.  adj.  [porcux,  French;  from 
pore.]  Full  of  pores. 

To  the  court  arriv'd,  th'  admiring  son 
Beholds  the  vaulted  roofs  of  pory  stone.       Dryden- 
To  POSE,  poze.  v.  a.  [from  pose,  an  old 
word  signifying  heaviness  or  stupefac- 
tion, gepor-e,  Saxon.  Skinner.'] 

1 .  To  puzzle;  to  gravel;  to  put  to  a  stand 
or  stop. 

Learning  was  pos'd,  philosophy  was  set, 
Sophisters  taken  in  a  fisher's  net.  Herbert. 

How  God's  eternal  son  should  be  man's  brother, 
Poseth  his  proudest  intellectual  power.       Crashaw. 

The  only  remaining  question  to  me  I  confess  is  a 
posing  one.  Hammond. 

As  an  evidence  of  human  infirmities,  I  shall  give 
instances  of  our  intellectual  blindness,  not  that  I  de- 
sign to  pose  them  with  those  common  enigmas  of 
magnetism.  Glanville. 

Particularly  in  learning  of  languages,  there  is 
least  occasion  for  posing  of  children.  Locke. 

2.  To  appose;  to  interrogate. 
She  in  the  presence  of  others  posed  him  and  sifted 

him,  thereby  to  try  whether  he  were  indeed  the  very 

duke  of  York  or  no.  Bacon. 

Po'ser,  po'zur.98  n.  s.  [from  pose.]     One 

that  asks  questions  to  try  capacities;  an 

examiner. 

He  that  questioneth  much,  shall  learn  much; but 

let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit 

for  a  poser.  Bacon. 

Po'sited,  p6z'zit-ed.  adj.  [positus,  Latin. 

It   has  the   appearance  of  a   participle 

preterit,  but  it  has  no  verb.]     Placed; 

ranged. 

That  the  principle  that  sets  on  work  these  organs 

is  nothing  else  but  the  modificaUon  of  matter,  or 

the  natural  motion  thereof,  thus  or  thus/wsifrd  or 

disposed,  is  most  apparently  false.  Hale 

Posi'tion,  po'zish'un.  n.   s.  [position,  Fr. 

positio,  Lat.] 
1.  State  of  being  placed;  situation. 

Iron  having  stood  long  in  a  window,  being  thence 
taken,  and  by  the  help  of  a  cork  balanced  in  water, 
where  it  may  have  a  free  mobility,  will  bewray  a 
kind  of  inquietude  till  it  attain  the  former  position. 

IVotlon. 
They  are  the  happiest  regions  for  fruits,  by  the 
excellence  of  soil,  the  position  of  mountains,  and 
the  frequency  of  streams.  Temple. 

Since  no  one  sees  all,  and  we  have  different  pro- 
spects of  the  same  thing,  according  to  our  different 
positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  try  whether 
another  may  not  have  notions  that  escaped  him. 

Locke. 
By  varying  the  position  of  my  eye,  and  moving 
it  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  direct  beam  of  the 
sun's  light,  the  colour  of  the  sun's  reflected  light 
constantly  varied  upon  the  speculum  as  it  did  upon 
my  eye  Mtcton. 

Place  ourselves  in  such  a  position  toward  the  ob- 
ject, or  place  the  object  in  such  a  position  toward 
our  eye,  as  may  give  us  the  clearest  representation 
of  it;  for  a  different  position  greatly  alters  the  ap- 
pearance of  bodies.  FfWto'  Logick. 
I.  Principle  laid  down. 

Of  any  offence  or  sin  therein  committed  against 
God,  with  what  conscience  can  ye  accuse  us,  when 
your  own  positions  arc,  that  the  things  we  observe 
should  every  one  of  them  be  dearer  unto  us  than 
ten  thousand  lives.'  Hooker. 

Let  not  the  proof  of  any  positions  depend  on  the 
positions  that  follow,  but  always  on  those  which  go 
before.  Witts. 

Advancement  of  any  principle. 
A  fallacious  illation  is  to  conclude  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  antecedent  unto  the  posirji  n  of  the  con- 
seijii.  nt,  or  the  remotion  of  the  consequent  to  the 
remotion  of  the  antecedent.  Brmon. 
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4.  [In  grammar.]     The   state  of  a  vowel 
placed  before  two  consonants,  as  pomp- 
ous; or  a  double  consonant,  as  axle. 
Positional,  po-zish'un-al.  adj.  [from  po- 
sition.]  Respecting  position. 

The  leaves  of  cataputia  or  spurge  plucked  up- 
wards or  downwards,  performing  their  operations  by 
purge  or  vomit,  as  old  wives  still  do  preach,  is  a 
strange  conceit,  ascribing  unto  plants  positional 
operations.  Brown. 

PO'SliTVE,  p&z'ze-tiv.167  adj.   [fiositi- 
vus,  Lat.  positif,  French.] 

1.  Not  negative;  capable  of  being  affirm- 
ed; real;  absolute. 

The  power  or  blossom  is  a  positive  good,  although 
the  remove  of  it,  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a 
comparative  good.  Bacon. 

It  is  well  aud  truly  said  in  schools,  in  sin  there  is 
nothing  positive;  but'it  is  a  want  of  that  which  ought 
to  be,  or  subsist,  partly  in  the  nature  of  man,  and 
partly  in  the  actions  of  nature.  Perkins. 

Hardness  carries  somewhat  more  of  positive  in  it 
than  impenetrability,  which  is  negative;  and  is  per- 
haps more  a  consequence  of  solidity,  than  solidity 
itself.  Locke- 

Whatsoever  doth  or  can  exist,  or  be  considered 
as  one  thing,  is  positive;  and  so  not  only  simple 
ideas  and  substances,  but  modes  also  are  positive 
beings,  though  the  parts,  of  which  they  consist,  arc 
very  often  relative  one  to  another.  Locke. 

2.  Absolute;  particular;   direct;   not  im- 
plied. 

As  for  positive  words,  that  he  would  not  bear 
arms  against  king  Edward's  son,  though  the  words 
seem  calm,  yet  it  was  a  plain  and  direct  overruling 
of  the  king's  title.  Bacon. 

3.  Dogmatical;  ready  to  lay  down  notions 
witn  confidence;  stubborn  in  opinion. 

I  am  sometimes  doubting,  when  I  might  be  posi- 
tive, and  sometimes  confident  out  of  season.  Rymer. 

Some  positive  persisting  fops  we  know, 
That,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so; 
But  you,  with  pleasure,  own  your  errors  past, 
And  make  each  day  a  critick  on  the  last.        Pope. 

4.  Settled  by  arbitrary  appointment. 

In  laws,  that  which  is  natural,  bindeth  univer- 
sally; that  which  is  positive,  not  so.  Hooker. 

Although  no  laws  but  positive  be  mutable,  yet  all 
are  not  mutable  which  be  positive; positive  laws  are 
either  permanent  or  else  changeable,  according  as 
the  matter  itself  is  concerning  which  they  were 
made.  Hooker. 

The  law  is  called  positive,  which  is  not  inbred, 
imprinted,  or  infused,  into  the  heart  of  man,  by  na- 
ture or  grace;  but  is  imposed  by  an  external  man- 
date of  a  lawgiver,  having  authority  to  command. 

White- 

Laws  are  but  positive;  love's  pow'r  we  see, 
Is  nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree.    Dryden. 

5.  Having  the  power  to  enact  any  law. 

Not  to  consent  to  the  enacting  of  such  a  law, 
which  has  no  view  besides  the  general  good,  unless 
another  law  shall  at  the  same  time  pass,  with  no 
other  view  but  that  of  advancing  the  power  of  one 
party  alone;  what  is  this  but  to  claim  a  positive 
voice,  as  well  as  a  negative?  Sivift. 

6.  Certain;  assured:  as,  he  was  positive  as 
to  the  fact. 

Positively,  poz'ze-tiv-le.  adv.  [from po- 
sitive.] 

1.  Absolutely;  by  way  of  direct  position. 

The  good  or  evil,  which  is  removed,  may  be 
esteemed  good  or  evil  comparatively,  and  not  posi- 
tively or  simply.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  negatively. 

It  is  impobsible  that  any  successive  duration  should 
be  actually  and  positively  infinite,  or  have  infinite 
successions  already  gone  and  past.  Bentley- 

5.  Certainly;  without  dubitation. 


Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause, 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this.  Shakspeare. 

It  was  aasolutely  certain,  that  this  part  was  posi- 
tively yours,  and  could  not  possibly  be  written  by 
any  other.  Dryden. 

4.  Peremptorily;  in  strong  terms. 

I  would  ask  any  man,  that  has  but  once  read  the 
bible,  whether  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law 
does  not  positively  require  humility  and  meekness  to 
all  men.  Sprat. 

Po'sitiveness,  poz'ze-tiv-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
positive.] 

1.  Actualness;  not  mere  negation. 

The  positiveness  of  sins  of  commission  lies  both  in 
the  habitude  of  the  will  and  in  the  executed  act 
too;  whereas  the  positiveness  of  sins  ot  omission  is 
in  the  habitude  of  the  will  only.  Norris. 

2.  Peremptoriness;  confidence. 

This  peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one  a 
magisterialness  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  other  a 
positiveness  in  relating  matters  of  fact;  in  the  one 
we  impose  upon  men's  understandings,  in  the  other 
on  their  faith.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Positi'vity,  poz'ze-tiv've-le.  n.  s.  [from 
positive.]  Peremptoriness;  confidence. 
A  low  word. 

Courage  and  positivity  are  never  more  necessary 
than  on  such  an  occasion;  but  it  is  good  to  join  some 
argument  with  them  of  real  and  convincing  force, 
and  let  it  be  strongly  pronounced  too.  Watts. 

Po'siture,  poz'ze-tshure.  n.  s.  [positura, 
Latin.]  The  manner  in  which  any  thing 
is  placed. 

Supposing  the  posilure  of  the  party's  hand  who 
did  throw  the  dice,  and  supposing  all  other  things, 
which  did  concur  to  the  production  of  that  cast,  to 
be  the  very  same  they  were,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
in  this  case  the  cast  is  necessary.  Bramhall. 

Po'snet,  poz'nit.  n.  s.  [from  bassinet,  Fr. 
Skinner.]  A  little  basin;  a  porringer;  a 

skillet. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and 
tin  in  equal  quantity,  and  also  whether  it  yield  no 
soiliness  more  than  silver;  and  again  whether  it  will 
endure  the  ordinary  fire,  which  belongeth  to  chaff- 
ing dishes,  posnets,  and  such  other  silver  vessels. 

Bacon. 

PO'SSE,  pos'se.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  An  armed 
power; from  posse  comitatus,  the  power 
of  the  shires.  A  low  word. 

The  posse  comitatus,  the  power  of  the  whole 
county,  is  legally  committed  unto  him.  Bacon. 

As  if  the  passion  that  rules,  were  the  sheriff  of 
the  place,  and  came  off  with  all  the  posse,  the  under- 
standing is  seized.  Locke. 

To  POSSL'SS,  poz-zes'.170  v.  a.  [posses- 
sus,  Lat.  posseder,  French.] 

1 .  To  have  as  an  owner;  to  be  master  of; 
to  enjoy  or  occupy  actually. 

She  will  not  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses.  Shakspeare. 

Record  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed, 
Unto  his  son.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  seize;  to  obtain. 

The  English  marched  towards  the  river  Eske,  in- 
tending to  possess  a  hill  called  Under-Eske.  Hayw. 

3.  To  give  possession  or  command  of  any 
thing;  to  make  master  of.  It  has  of  be- 
fore that  which  is  possessed;  sometimes 
anciently  with. 

Is  he  yet  possest, 
How  much  you  would? — 
— Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats.  Shaksp. 

This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight, 
May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns.  Shaks. 

This  possesses  us  of  the  most  valuable  blessing  of 
human  life,  friendship.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 


Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possessed 
Of  happiness  or  not,  who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity?  Milton, 

I  hope  to  possess  chymists  and  corpuscularians  oj 
the  advantages  to  each  party,  by  confederacy  be- 
tween them.  Boyle. 

The  intent  of  this  fable  is  to  possess  us  of  a  just 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  these  craving  appetites. 

L'  Estrange. 

Whole  houses,  of  their  whole  desires  possest, 
Are  often  ruiii'd  at  their  own  request.         Dryden. 

Of  fortune's  favour  long  possessed, 
He  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  bless'd.  Dryd. 

We  possessed  ourselves  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  avenue  of  France  in 
Italy.  Mdison. 

Endow'd  with  the  greatest  perfections  of  nature, 
and  possessed  of  all  the  advantages  of  external  con- 
dition, Solomon  could  not  find  happiness.       Prior. 

4.  To  fill  with  something  fixed. 

It  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  possess  our 
minds  with  an  habitual  good  intention,  and  to  aim 
all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  at  some  laud- 
able end.  Mdison. 

Those,  under  the  great  officers,  know  every  little 
case  that  is  before  the  great  man,  and  if  they  are 
possessed  with  honest  minds,  will  consider  poverty  as 
a  recommendation.  Mdison. 

5.  To  have  power  over,  as  an  unclean 
spirit. 

Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast; 
For  ten  inspir'd,  ten  thousand  are  possest.    Roscom. 
Inspir'd  within,  and  yet  possessed  without. 

Cleaveland. 
I  think  that  the  man  is  possessed.  Swift- 

6.  To  affect  by  intestine  power. 

He  's  possest  with  greatness, 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath.  Shaksp. 

Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound    ■. 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.  Swift. 

Possest  with  rumours  full  of  idle  dreams, 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear. 

Shakspeare. 
What  fury,  0  son, 
Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father's  head?  Milton. 

With  the  rage  of  all  their  race  possest, 
Stung  to  the  soul  the  brothers  start  from  rest.  Pope. 

Possession,  poz-zesh'un.  n.  s.  [posses- 
sion, Fr.  possessio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  state  of  owning  or  having  in  one's 
own  hands  cr  power;  property. 

He  shall  inherit  her,  and  his  generation  shall  hold 
her  in  possession.  Ecclesiasticus- 

In  possession  such,  not  only  of  right, 
I  call  you.  Milton- 

2.  The  thing  possessed. 

Do  nothing  to  lose  the  best  possession  of  life,  that 
of  honour  and  truth.  Temple. 

A  man  has  no  right  over  another's  life,  by  his 
having  a  property  in  land  and  possessions.      Locke. 

3.  Madness  caused  by  the  internal  opera- 
tion of  an  unclean  spirit. 

To  Possession,  poz-zesh'un.  v.  a.  To  in- 
vest with  property.  Obsolete. 

Sundry  more  gentlemen  this  little  hundred  pos- 
sesseth  and  possissioneth.  Careio. 

Posse'ssioneh,  poz-zesh'un-ur.  n.  s.  [from 
possession.]  Master;  one  that  has  the 
power  or  property  of  any  thing. 

They  were  people,  whom  having  been  of  old  free- 
men and  possessionem,  the  Lacedemonians  had  con- 
quered. Sidney. 

Po'ssessive,  poz-zes'slv.  adj.  [possessi- 
vus,  Lat.]  Having  possession. 

Posse'ssour,  poz-zes'sur.16G  n  s.  [posses- 
sor, Lat.  possesseur,  Fr.]  Owner;  mas- 
ter; proprietor. 
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Thou  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor.  Milton. 

A  considerable  difference  lies  between  the  honour 
of  men  for  natural  and  acquired  excellencies  and 
divine  graces,  that  those  having  more  of  human  na- 
ture in  them,  the  honour  doth  more  directly  redound 
to  the  p-sscss.ir  of  them.  Stillingjieet. 

'Twas  the  interest  of  those,  who  thirsted  after  the 
possessions  of  the  clergy,  to  represent  the  possessors 
in  as  vile  colours  as  they  could.  Atlerbury. 

Think  of  the  happiness  of  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, saints,  and  martyrs,  who  are  now  rejoicing  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  see  themselves  possessors 
of  eternal  glory.  Law. 

Po'ssessory,  poz'zes-sur-e.  adj.  [fiosses- 
soire,  Fr.  from  Jiossess.~]  Having  pos- 
session. 

This  he  detains  from  the  ivy  much  against  bis 
will;  for  he  should  be  the  true  possessory  lord  there- 
of. How  el. 
Po'sset,  pos'sit.a9  n.  s.  [fiosca,  Lat.]  Milk 
curdled  with  wine  or  any  acid. 

We'll  have  a  posset  at  the  latter  end  of  a  seacoal 
fire.  Shaksp. 

In  came  the  bridemaids  with  the  posset, 
The  bridegroom  eat  in  spight.  Suckling. 

I  allowed  him  medicated  broths,  posset  ale,  and 
pearl  julep.  Wiseman. 

A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure; 
Or  sick,  a  pepper  posset  washer  cure.  Dryden. 

The  cure  of  the  stone  consists  in  vomiting  with 
pesset  drink,  in  which  althea  roots  are  boiled. 

Floyer 

Increase  the  milk  when  it  is  diminished  by  the  too 
great  use  of  flesh  meats,  by  gruels  and  posset  drink. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  Po'sset,  pos'sit.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  turn;  to  curdle:  as  milk  with  acids. 
Not  used. 

Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  nat'ral  gates  and  allies  of  the  body; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.  Shaksp. 

Possibility,  pos-se-bH'e-te.  n.  s.  [fwssi- 
bilite,  Fr.]  The  power  of  being  in  any 
manner;  the  state  of  being  possible. 

There  is  no  let,  but  that  as  often  as  those  books 
are  read,  and  need  so  requireth,  the  stile  of  their 
differences  may  expressly  be  mentioned  to  bar  even 
all  possibility  of  errour.  Hooker. 

Brother,  speak  with  possibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  woeful  extremes. 

Shakspeare. 

When  we  have  for  the  proof  of  any  thing  some  of 
the  highest  kinds  of  evidence,  in  this  case  it  is  not 
the  suggestion  of  a  mere  possibility  that  the  thing 
may  be  otherwise,  that  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
cause  of  doubting.  Wilkins. 

Consider  him  antecedently  to  his  creation,  while 
he  jet  lay  in  the  barren  womb  of  nothing,  and  only 
in  the  number  of  possibilities;  and  consequently 
could  have  nothing  to  recommend  him  to  Christ's 
affection.  South. 

A  bare  possibility,  that  a  thing  may  be  or  not  be, 
is  no  just  cause  of  doubting  whether  a  thing  he  or 
not.  Tillotson. 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  imita- 
bility,  so  are  the  possibilities  of  being.  „Wm. 

Example  not  only  teaches  us  our  duty,  but  con- 
vinces us  of  the  possibility  of  our  imitation.  Rogers. 
PO'SSIBLE,  pos'st-b ;.*••*  adj.  [possible, 
Fr.  fiossibihs,  Lat.]    Having  the  power 
to  be  or  to  be  done;  not  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  things. 

Admit  all  these  impossibilities  and  great  absurdi- 
ties to  be  possible  and  convenient.  Wlrilgift. 

With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all 
things  are  passible  Matthew. 

All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  bclieveth. 

Mark. 


Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerve.    Milton. 

He  must  not  stay  within  doors,  for  fear  the  noose 
should  fall  upon  him,  for  that  is  possible:  nor  must 
he  go  out,  lest  the  next  man  that  meets  him  should 
kill  him,  for  that  is  also  possible.  Wilkins. 

It  will  scarce  seem  possible,  that  God  should  en- 
grave principles  in  meu's  minds  in  words  of  uncer- 
tain signification.  Locke. 

Set  a  pleasure  tempting,  and  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  visibly  prepared  to  take  vengeance,  and 
tell  whether  it  be  possible  for  people  wantonly  to 
offend  against  the  law.  Locke. 

Po'ssj  bly,  p6s'se-ble.  adv.  [from  possible.'] 

1.  By  any  power  really  existing. 

Within  the  compass  of  which  laws,  we  do  not 
only  comprehend  whatsoever  may  be  easily  known 
to  belong  to  the  duty  of  all  men,  but  even  whatso- 
ever may  possibly  be  known  to  be  of  that  quality. 

Hooker. 

Can  we  possibly  his  love  desert?  Milton. 

2.  Pertiaps;  without  absurdity. 

Possibly  he  might  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  but  he  would  be  dead  first.   Clarend. 

Arbitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad  so- 
vereign, who  might  possibly  have  been  a  good  one, 
had  he  been  invested  with  an  authority  circumscrib- 
ed by  laws.  Addison. 

POST,  post.  n.  s.  [fioste,  Fr.  equis  fiosi- 
tis  cursor.! 

1 .  A  hasty  messenger;  a  courier  who 
comes  and  goes  at  stated  times;  com- 
monly a  letter  carrier. 

In  certain  places  there  be  always  fresh  posts  to 
carry  that  farther  which  is  brought  unto  them  by 
the  other.  Abbot. 

Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murth'rous  lechers.  Shakspeare. 

I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines, 
Receiving  them  by  such  a  worthless  post.     Shaksp. 

A  cripple  in  the  way  out-travels  a  footman,  or  a 
post  out  of  the  way.  Ben  Jonson. 

1  send  you  the  fair  copy  of  the  poem  on  dulness, 
which  I  should  not  care  to  hazard  by  the  common 
post.  Pope. 

2.  Quick  course  or  manner  of  travelling. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken; 
but  the  expression  seems  elliptical:  to 
ride  post,  is  to  ride  as  a  post,  or  to  ride 
in  the  manner  of  a  post;  courir  en  fioste; 
whence  Sliaksfieare,  to  ride  in  post. 

I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's  death, 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua 
To  this  same  monument.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Sent  from  Media  post  to  Egypt.  Milton. 

He  who  rides  post  through  an  unknown  country, 
cannot  distinguish  the  situation  of  places.     Dryden. 

3.  [fioste,  Fr.  from  fiositus,  Lat.]  Situa- 
tion; seat. 

The  waters  rise  every  where  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  which  new  post,  when  they  had  once 
seized  on,  they  would  never  quit.  Burnet. 

4.  Military  station. 

See  before  the  gate  what  stalking  ghost 

O  CO 

Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  the  post? 

Dryden. 
As  I  watch'd  the  gates, 
Lodg'd  on  my  post,  a  herald  is  arriv'd 
From  Caesars  camp.  Addison. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance.  Pope. 

Each  of  the  Grecian  captains  he  represents  con- 
quering a  single  Trojan,  while  Diomcd  encounters 
two  at  once;  ar.d  when  they  are  engaged,  each  in 
his  distinct  post,  he  only  is  drawn  fighting  in  every 
quarter.  Pope 

5.  Place;  employment;  office. 

Every  man  has  his  post  assigned  him,  and  in  that 
statiou  he  is  well,  if  he  can  but  think  himself  so. 

L'Estrange. 


False  men  are  not  to  he  taken  into  confidence, 
nor  fearful  meu  into  a  post  that  requires  resolution. 

L*  Estrange. 

Without  letters  a  man  can  never  be  qualified  for 
any  considerable  post  in  the  camp;  lor  courage  and 
corporal  force,  unless  joined  with  conduct,  the 
usual  eflects  of  contemplation,  are  no  more  lit  to 
command  than  a  tempest.  Collier. 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire, 
And  from  Britannia's  puhlick  post  retire, 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys.     Jlddison. 

Certain  laws,  by  suff'rers  thought  unjust, 
Deny'd  all  posts  of  profit  or  of  trust  Pope. 

Many  thousands  there  are,  who  determine  the 
justice  or  madness  of  national  administrations,  whom 
neither  God  nor  men  ever  qualified  for  such  a  post 
of  judgment.  Watts. 

6.  [fiostis,  Lat  ]  A  piece  of  timber  set 
erect. 

The  blood  they  shall  strike  on  the  two  side  posts 
and  upper  posts  of  the  house.  Exodus. 

Fir-trees,  cypresses,  and  cedars  being  by  a  kind 
of  natural  rigour,  inflexible  downwards,  are  there- 
by fittest  for  posts  or  pillars.  Wolton. 

Post  is  equivocal;  it  is  a  piece  of  timber,  or  a 
swift  messenger.  Watts. 

To  Post,  post.  v.  n.  [fioster,  Fr.  from  the 
noun]  To  travel  with  speed. 

I  posted  day  and  night  to  meet  you.     Shakspeare. 

Will  you  presently  take  horse  with  him, 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  towards  the  north? 

Shakspeare. 

Post  speedily  to  my  lord,  your  husband, 
Shew  him  this  letter.  Shakspeare- 

Most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets.     Shaksj). 

Then  this,  then  that  man's  aid,  they  crave,  im- 
plore; 
Post  here  for  help,  seek  there  their  followers. 

Daniel. 

The  Turkish  messenger  presently  took  horse, 
which  was  there  iu  readiness  for  him,  and  posted 
towards  Constantinople  with  as  much  speed  as  he 
could.  Knolles. 

Themistocle«,  made  Xerxes  post  apace  out  of 
Greece,  by  giving  out  that  the  Grecians  had  a  pur- 
pose to  break  his  bridge  of  ships  athwart  the  Hel- 
lespont. Bacon. 

Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest.   Milton 

With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day; 
At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone, 
And  jwsting  through  the  skies  pursue  the  moon. 

Dryden. 

No  wor.der  that  pastorals  are  fallen  into  dises- 
teem;  I  see  the  reader  already  uneasy  at  this  part 
of  Virgil,  counting  the  pages,  and  posting  to  the. 
^Eneis.  Wahn. 

This  only  object  of  my  real  care, 
In  some  few  posting  fatal  hours  is  hurl'd 
From  wealth,  from  pow'r,  from  love,  and  from  the 
world.  Prior. 

To  Post,  post  v.  a. 

1.  To  fix  opprobriously  on  posts. 

Many  gentlemen,  for  their  integrity  in  their  votes, 
were,  by  paling  their  names,  exposed  to  the  popu- 
lar calumny  and  fury.  King  Charles. 

On  pain  of  being  posted  to  your  sorrow, 
Fail  not,  at  four,  to  meet  me.  G  anville. 

2.  [fioster,   Fr.]     To  place;   to  station;  to 

fix. 

The  conscious  priest  who  was  subom'd  before, 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door.        Dryden. 

He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  his 
enquiry  into  any  sciences,  puts  himself  on  that  side, 
and  posts  himself  in  a  party,  which  he  will  not  quit 
till  he  be  beaten  out.  Locke. 

When  a  man  is  polled  in  the  station  of  a  minister, 
he  is  sure,  besides  the  natural  fatigue  of  it,  to  incur 
the  envy  of  some  and  the  displeasure  of  others. 

Addison. 

3.  To  register  methodically;  to  transcribe 


PO  s 


PO  s 


PO  s 


1'fom  one  book  into  another.     A  term 
common  among  merchants. 

You  have  not  posted  your  books  these  ten  years; 
how  should  a  man  keep  his  affairs  even  at  this  rate. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
4.  To  delay.   Obsolete. 

I  have  not  stopt  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 
Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays; 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me? 

Shakspcare. 
Po'stage,   post'idje.90  n.  s.  [from  fiost.~] 
Money  paid  for  conveyance  of  a  letter. 

Fifty  pounds  for  the  postage  of  a  letter!  to  send  by 
the  church,  is  the  dearest  road  in  Christendom. 

Dnjden. 

Po'stboy,  post'boe.  n.  s.  [post  and  boy.] 
Courier;  boy  that  rides  post. 

This  genius  came  thither  in  the  shape  of  a  postboy, 
and  cried  out  that  Mons  was  relieved.  Tatier. 

To  Postda'te,  post'date.  v.  a.  [post,  after, 
Lat   and  date.~]     To  date  later  than  the 
real  time. 
Postdilu'vian,      post-de-lu've-an.      adj. 
[post  and  diluvium,  Lat.]     Posterior  to 

the  flood. 

Take  a  view  of  the  postdiluvian  state  of  this  our 

globe,  how  it  hath  stood  for  these  last  four  thousand 

years.  Woodward. 

Postdilu'vian,    post-de-lu've-an.    n.    s. 

[post  and  diluvium,  Lat.]  One  that  lived 

since  the  flood. 

The  antediluvians  lived  a  thousand  years;  and  as 

for  the  age  of  the  postdiluvians  for  some  centuries, 

the  annals  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  China,  agree 

with  the  tenor  of  the  sacred  history.  Grew. 

Po'stek,  post'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  post.]    A 

courier;  one  that  travels  hastily. 

Weird  sisters  hand  in  hand 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 

Thus  do  go  about.  Shakspeare. 

POSTE'RIOR,  pos-te-re'ur.  adj.  [poste- 
rior, Lat.  p  os terieur,  Fr.] 

1.  Happening  after;  placed  after;  follow- 
ing. 

Where  the  anterior  body  giveth  way,  as  fast  as 
the  posterior  cometh  on,  it  maketh  no  noise,  be  the 
motion  never  so  great.  Bacon. 

No  care  was  taken  to  have  this  matter  remedied 
by  the  explanatory  articles  posterior,  to  the  report. 

Addison. 

Hesiod  was  posterior  to  Homer.  Broome. 

This  orderly  disposition  of  things  includes  the 
ideas  of  prior,  posterior,  and  simultaneous.      Walts. 

2.  Backward. 

And  now  had  fame's  posterior  trumpet  blown, 
And  all  the  nations  summon'd.  Pope. 

Poste'riors,  pos-te're-urz.166  n.  s.  [pos- 
teriora,  Lat.]  The  hinder  parts. 

To  raise  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds, 
is  as  vain  as  that  of  Rabelais,  to  squeeze  out  wind 
from  the  posteriors  of  a  dead  ass.  Swift. 

Posteriority,  pos-te-re-6r'e-te.  n.  s. 
[posteriority,  Fr.  from  posterior.]  The 
state  of  being  after:  opposite  to  -priority. 
Although  the  condition  of  sex  and  posteriority  of 
creation  might  extenuate  the  error  of  a  woman,  yet 
it  was  inexcusable  in  the  man.  Brown. 

There  must  be  a  posteriority  in  time  of  every  com- 
pounded body,  to  these  more  simple  bodies  out  of 
which  it  is  constituted.  Hale. 

Poste'rity,  pos-ter'e-te.  n.  s.  [posterite, 
Fr.  posteritas,  Lat.]  Succeeding  gene- 
rations; descendants:  opposed  to  ances- 
tors. 

It  was  said, 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity, 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  father 
Of  many  kings.  Shakspeare. 


Since  arms  avail  not  now  that  Henry's  dead, 
Posterity  await  for  wretched  years.         Shakspeare. 

Posterity  inform'd  by  thee  might  know.     Milton. 

Their  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 
and  spoken  of  through  all  future  ages.     Smalridge. 

To  the  unhappy,  that  unjustly  bleed, 
Heav'n  gives  posterity  to  avenge  the  deed.       Pope 

They  were  fallible,  they  were  men;  but  if  poste- 
rity, fallible  as  they,  grow  bold  and  daring,  where 
the  other  would  have  trembled,  let  them  look  to  it. 

Waterland. 

Po'stern,  pos'tern.  n.  s.  [pot  erne,  French; 

posterne,  Y)u\.ch;jamta  postica,  Latin.] 

A  small  gate;  a  little  door. 

Ere  dawning  light 
Discover'd  had  the  world  to  heaven  wide, 

He  by  a  privy  postern  took  his  flight, 
That  of  no  envious  eyes  he  mote  be  spy'd.  Spenser. 

Go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abby  wall        Shakspeare. 

By  broken  byways  did  1  inward  pass, 
And  in  that  window  made  a  postern  wide.  Fairfax. 

These  issued  into  the  base  court  through  a  privy 
postern,  and  sharply  visited  the  assailants  with  hal- 
berds. Hayward 

Great  Britain  hath  had  by  his  majesty  a  strong 
addition;  the  postern,  by  which  we  were  so  often 
entered  and  surprised,  is  now  made  up.       Raleigh. 

The  conscious  priest  who  was  suborn'd  before, 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door.        Dnjden. 

If  the  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey 
them  from  without  to  the  audience  in  the  brain,  be 
so  disordered,  as  not  to  perform  their  functions,  they 
have  no  postern,  to  be  admitted  by,  no  other  ways 
to  bring  themselves  into  view.  Locke. 

A  private  postern  opens  to  my  gardens, 
Through  which  the  beauteous  captive  might  remove. 

Rowe. 
Postexi'stence,  post-eg-zis'tense.   n.  s 
[post  and  existence.]  Future  existence. 

As  Simonides  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  of  wo- 
men from  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  have  satirized  the  vicious  part 
of  the  human  species,  from  a  notion  of  the  soul's 
postexistence.  Addison. 

Postha'ckney,  post-hak'ne.  n.  s.  [post  and 
hackney. .]   Hired  posthorses. 

Espying  the  French  ambassador  with  the  king's 

coach  attending  him,  made  them  balk  the  beaten 

road  and  teach  posthackneys  to  leap  hedges.  Wotlon. 

Postha'ste,  post-haste',  n.  s.  [post  and 

haste.]  Haste  like  that  of  a  courier. 

This  is 
The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  posthaste  and  romage  in  the  land.      Shaksp. 

The  duke 
Requires  your  haste,  posthaste  appearance, 
Ev'n  on  the  instant.  Shaksp. 

This  man  tells  us,  that  the  world  waxes  old, 
Though  not  in  posthaste.  Hakewill. 

Po'sthorse,  post'horse.  n.  s.  [post  and 
horse.]  A  horse  stationed  for  the  use  of 
couriers. 

He  lay  under  a  tree,  while  his  servants  were  get- 
ting fresh  posthorses  for  him.  Sidney. 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope;  and  must  not  die, 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  posthorse  up  to  heav'n. 

Shaksp. 
Xaycus  was  forthwith  beset  on  every  side  and  ta- 
ken prisoner,  and  by  posthorses  conveyed  with  all 
speed  to  Constantinople.  Knolles. 

Posthouse,  post'house.  n.  s.  [post  and 
house']  Post  office;  house  where  let- 
ters are  taken  and  despatched. 

An  officer  at  the  posthouse  in  London  places  every 
letter  he  takes  in,  in  the  box  belonging  to  the  pro- 
per road.  Walts. 
Po'sthumous,  post'hu-mus.  adj.  [posthu- 
mus,  Lat.  posthume,  Fr.]     Done,  had, 
or  published  after  one's  death. 
In  our  present  miserable  and  divided  condition, 


how  just  soever  a  man's  pretensions  may  be  to  a 
great  or  blameless  reputation,  he  mjst,  with  regard 
to  his  posllmm'us  character,  content  himself  with 
such  a  consideration  «.  iiuiuc?cl  the  famous  sir 
Francis  Bacon,  after  having  bequeathed  his  soul  to 
God,  a:id  his  body  to  the  earth,  to  leave  his  fame  to 
foreign  nations.  Jlddisoni 

Po'stick,  pos'tik.  adj.  [fiosticus,  Latin.] 
Backward. 

The  poslick  and  backward  position  of  the  feminine 
parts  in  quadrupeds,  can  hardly  admit  the  substitu- 
tion of  masculine  generation.  Brown. 
PO'STIL,  pos'til.  n.  s.  [postille,  Fr.  pos- 

tilla,  Lat.]  Gloss;  marginal  notes. 
To  Po'stil,  pos'til.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  gloss;  to  illustrate  with    marginal 
notes. 

I  have  seen  a  book  of  account  of  Empson's,  that 
had  the  king's  hand  almost  to  every  leaf  by  way  of 
signing,  and  was  in  some  places  postilled  in  the  mar- 
gin with  the  king's  hand.  Bacon. 

Po' stiller,  pds'til-ur.  n.  s.  [from  posti!.] 
One  who  glosses  or  illustrates  with 
marginal  notes. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  many  holy  writers,  com- 
monly delivered  by  postillers  and  commentators. 

Brown. 
Hence  you  phantastick  postillers  in  song, 
My  text  defeats  your  art,  ties  nature's  tongue. 

Cleaveland. 
Posti'lion,  pos-til'yun.113  n.  s.  [postilion, 
French.] 

1 .  One  who  guides  the  first  pair  of  a  set  of 
six  horses  in  a  coach. 

Let  the  postilion  nature  mount,  and  let 
The  coachman  art  be  set.  Cowley. 

A  young  batchelor  of  arts  came  to  town  recom- 
mended to  a  chaplain's  place:  but  none  being 
vacant,  modestly  accepted  of  that  of  a  postilion. 

Taller^ 

2.  One  who  guides  a  post-chaise. 
Postlimi'nious,    post-le-min'e-us.     adj. 

[postliminium,  Lat.]  Done  or  contrived 
subsequently. 

The  reason  why  men  are*  so  short  and  weak  in 
governing,  is,  because  most  things  fall  out  to  them 
accidentally,  and  come  not  into  any  compliance 
with  their  pre-conceived  ends,  but  are  forced  to 
comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike  in  with  things  as 
they  fall  out,  by  postliminious  after-appiications  of 
them  to  their  purposes.  South. 

Po'stmaster,  post'mas-tur.  n.  s.  [post 
and  master.]  One  who  has  charge  of 
publick  conveyance  of  letters. 

I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  Mrs.  Anne  Page ; 

and  'tis  a  postmasters  boy.  Shaksp. 

Without  this  letter,  as  he  believes  that  happy 

revolution  had  never  been  effected,  he  prays  to  be 

made  postmaster  general.  Spectator. 

Po'stm aster-general,  p6st'mas-tur-j6n'- 
er-al.  n.  s.  He  who  presides  over  the 
posts  or  letter-carriers. 

Postmeri'dian,  post-me-iid'e-an.  adj. 
[postmeridianus,  Lat.]  Being  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

Over-hasty  digestion  is  the  inconvenience  of  post- 
meridian sleep.  Bacon. 

Po'stoffice,  post'of-fis.  7i.  s.  [post  and 
office.]  Office  where  letters  are  deliver- 
ed to  the  post;  a  posthouse. 

If  you  don't  send  to  me  now  and  then,  the  post- 
office  will  think  me  of  no  consequence;  for  I  have 
no  correspondent  but  you.  Gay. 

If  you  are  sent  to  the  postuffice  with  a  letter,  put 
it  in  carefully.  Swift. 

lo  Postpo'ne,  post-pone',  v.a.  [postpono, 
Lat.  post  poser,  Fr.] 
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1.  To  put  off;  to  delay. 

You  would  postpone  me  to  another  reign, 
Till  when  you  arc  content  to  be  unjust.        Dryden. 

The  most  trifling  amusement  is  suffered  to  post- 
pone the  one  thing  necessary.  Rogers. 

2.  To  set  in  value  below  something  eise: 
with  to. 

All  other  considerations  should  give  way,  and  be 

postponed  to  this.  Locke. 

Po'srcHiFT,   post'skript.  n.  s.  [post   and 

scrip  turn,  Lat.]     The  paragraph  added 

to  the  end  of  a  letter. 

I  think  he  prefers  the  publick  good  to  bis  private 
opinion;  and  therefore  is  willing  his  proposals  should 
with  freedom  be  examined:  thus  I  understand  his 
postscript.  Locke- 

One,  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  would  put  that 
which  was  most  material  in  the  postscript.  Bacon. 
The  following  letter  I  shall  give  my  reader  at 
length,  without  either  preface  or  postscript  Addison 
Your  saying  that  1  ought  to  have  writ  a  postscript 
to  Gay's,  makes  me  not  content  to  write  less  than  a 
whole  letter.  Pope. 

To  POSTULATE,  pos'tshu-late.  v.  a. 
[fiostulo,  Latin;  postuler,  Fr.]  To  beg 
or  assume  without  proof. 

They  most  powerfully  magnify  God,  who,  not 
from  postulated  and  precarious  inferences,  entreat  a 
courteous  assent,  but  from  experiments  and  undeni- 
able effects.  Brown. 
Po'stllate,  pos'tshu-lat.80  n.  s.  [fiostu- 
latum,  Latin.]]  Position  supposed  or  as- 
sumed without  proof. 

This  we  shall  induce  not  from  postulates  and  in- 
treated  maxims,  but  from  undeniable  principles 

Brown. 
Some  have  cast  all  their  learning  into  the  me- 
thod of  mathematicians,  under  theorems,  problems, 
and  postulates.  Watts. 

Postula'tion,  pos-tshu-la'shun.  n.s.  [fios- 
tulutio,  Lat.  postulation,  Fr.  from  p  s- 
tulute.]  The  act  t»f  supposing  without 
proof;  gratuitous  assumption. 

A  second  postulation  to  elicit  my  assent,  is  the 
veracity  of  him  that  reports  it.  Hate. 

Po'stulatory,  p6s'tshu-la-tur-e.612  adj. 
[from  postulate.] 

1.  Assuming  without  proof. 

2.  Assumed  without  proof. 

Whoever  shall  peruse  the  phytognomy  of  Porta, 
and  strictly  observe  how  vegetable  realities  are  for- 
ced into  animal  representations,  may  perceive  the 
semblance  is  but  postulatory.  Brown. 

Po'sture,  pos'tshure.4'63  n.  s.  [posture,  Fr. 
positura,  Lat.] 

1.  Place;  situation;  disposition  with  re- 
gard to  something  else. 

Although  these  studies  arc  not  so  pleasing  as  con- 
templations physical  and  mathematical,  yet  they  re- 
compense with  the  excellency  of  their  use  in  rela- 
tion to  man,  and  his  noblest  postun  and  station  in 
this  world,  a  state  of  regulated  society.  Hale. 

According  to  the  posture  of  our  affairs  in  the  last 
campaign,  this  prince  could  have  turned  the  balance 
on  either  side.  Addison. 

2.  Voluntary  collocation  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  with  respect  to  each  other. 

He  starts, 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  bis  temple;  strait 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait;  then  stops  again, 
Strikes  his  breast  hard,  and  then  anon  he  casts 
His  eyes  against  the  moon,  in  most  strange  postures. 

Shaksp. 

Where  there  are  affections  of  reverence,  there 
will  be  postures  of  reverence.  South. 

The  posture  of  a  poetick  figure  is  the  description 
of  bis  heroes  in  the  performance  of  such  or  such  an 
action.  Dryden. 

In  the  meanest  marble  statue,  one  sees  the  laces, 


postures,  airs,  and  dress  of  those  that  lived  so  many 
ages  before  us.  Addison. 

3    Siate;  disposition. 

The  lord  Hoptou  left  Arundel-castle,  before  he 
had  put  it  into  the  good  posture  he  intended. 

Clarendon. 

I  am  at  the  same  point  and  posture  1  was,  when 

they  forced  me  to  leave  Whitehall.    King  Charles. 

In  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
T'  adore  the  conqueror.  Milton. 

The  several  postures  of  his  devout  soul  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life,  are  displayed  with  great  simplicity. 

Atlerbury 

To  Po'sture,  pos'tshure.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun  ]  To  put  in  any  particular  place 
or  disposition. 

He  was  raw  with  posturing  himself  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  chirurgeons.  Brook. 

The  gill-fins  arc  so  postured,  as  to  move  from 

back  to  belly  and  e  contra.  Greio. 

POUTULA'TUM,  pos-tshu-la'tiim.  n.  s. 

[Lat  ]  Position  assumed  without  proof. 

Calumnies  often  refuted,  are  the  postulatums  of 
scribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as  upon  first 
principles.  Addison. 

Po'sture  master,  pos'tshur-mas-tilr.  n.  s. 
{posture  and  master.]  One  who  teaches 
or  practises  aitificial  contortions  of  the 
body. 

When  the  students  have  accomplished  themselves 
in  this  part,  they  are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  a  kind  of  posturemaster.  Spectator. 

Po'sy,  po'ze.  n.  s.  [contracted  hom  poesy.] 

1 .  A  motto  on  a  ring. 

A  paltry  ring, 
That  she  did  give  me,  whose  posy  was, 
Like  cutler's  poetry; 

Love  me  and  leave  me  not.  Shaksp. 

You  have  chosen  a  very  short  text  to  enlarge 
upon;  1  Should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critick  on  the 
posy  of  a  ring,  as  on  the  inscription  of  a  medal. 

Addison. 

2.  A  bunch  of  flowers.  Of  unknown  de- 
rivation. 

With  stoue  of  vermeil  roses, 
To  deck  the  bridegroom's  posies.  Spenser. 

We  make  a  difference  between  suffering  thistles 
to  grow  among  us,  and  wearing  them  for  posies. 

Swift 

Pot,  pot.  n.  s.  [pot,  French,  in  all  the  sen- 
ses, and  Dutch;  polte,  Islandick.] 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  meat  is  boiled  on  the 
fire. 

Toad  that  under  the  cold  stone 
Swclter'd,  venom  sleeping  got; 
Boil  thou  first  i'  th'  charmed  pot.  Shaksp. 

Gigantick  hinds,  as  soon  as  work  was  done. 
To  their  huge  pots  of  boiling  pulse  would  run, 
Fell  to  with  eager  joy.  Dryden. 

2.  Vessel  to  hold  liquids. 

The  woman  left  her  water  pot,  and  went  her  way. 

John 

3.  Vessel  made  of  earth. 

Whenever  potters  meet  with  any  chalk  or  marl 

mixed  with  their  clay,  though  it  will  with  the  clay 

-   hold  burning;  yet  whenever  any  water  comes  near 

any  such  pots  after  they  are  burnt,  both  the  chalk 

and  marl  will  slack  and  spoil  their  ware.  Mortimer. 

4.  A  small  cup. 
But  that  1  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 

I'd  have  him  poison 'd  with  a  pot  of  ale.       Shaksp. 

Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays, 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale, 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale.  Prior. 

A  soldier  drinks  his  pot,  and  then  offers  payment. 

Swift. 

5.  To  go  to  Pot.  To  be  destroyed  or  de- 
voured.  A  low  phrase. 

The  sheep  went  first  to  pot,  the  goats  next,  and 


after  them  the  oxen,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep 
life  together.  V Estrange. 

John's  ready  money  went  into  the  lawyer's  poc- 
kets; then  John  began  to  borrow  money  upon  the 
bank  stock,  now  and  then  a  farm  went  to  pot. 

.  biruthnot 
To  Pot,  pot.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
i .   To  preserve  seasoned  in  pots. 
Potted  fowl  and  fish  come  in  so  fast, 
That  ere  the  first  is  out,  the  second  stinks, 
And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks.  Dryden. 

2.  To  enclose  m  pots  of  earth. 

Pot  them  in  natural,  not  forced  earth;  a  layer  of 
rich  mould  beneath,  and  about  this  natural  earth  to 
nourish  the  fibres,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  the  bulbs. 

Evelyn. 
Acorns,  mast,  and  other  seeds  may  be  kept  well, 
by  being  barrelled  or  potted  up  with  moist  sand. 

Mortimer. 
PO'TABLE,    po'td-bl.40*    adj.     [potable, 
Fr   potabilis,  Latin.]     Such  as  may  be 
drank;  drinkable. 

Thou  best  of  gold  art  worst  of  gold, 
Other  less  fine  in  carrat,  is  more  precious, 
Preserving  life  in  med'eine  potable.  Sliaksp. 

Dig  a  pit  upon  the  sea  shore,  somewhat  above  the 
high-water  mark,  and  sink  it  as  deep  as  the  low- 
water  mark;  and  as  the  tide  cometb  in,  it  will  fill 
with  water  fresh  and  potable.  Bacon. 

Rivers  run  potable  geld.  Milton. 

The  said  potable  gold  should  be  endued  with  a 
capacity  of  being  agglutinated  and  assimilated  to 
the  innate  heat.  Harvey. 

Where  solar  beams 
Parch  thirsty  human  veins,  the  damask'd  meads 
Unforc'd  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowers 
Useful  in  potables.  Philips. 

Po'tahleness,    po'ta-bl-n£s.  n.   s.   [from 

potable.]  Drinkableness. 
Po'tager,  pot'ta-jur.  n.  s.  [horn pottage.] 

A  porringer. 

An  Indian  dish  or  potager,  made  of  the  bark  of 

a  tree,  with  the  sides  and  rim  sewed  together  after 

the  manner  of  twiggen-work.  Grew. 

Poi  a'rgo,  po-taVgo.  n.  s.  A  West  Indian 

pickle. 

What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangos,  potargo,  champignons,  caviare?         King. 
Po'tash,  pot'ash.  n.  s.  [potasse,  Fr.] 

Potash,  in  general,  is  an  impure  fixed  alcaline 
salt,  made  by  burning  from  vegetables:  ire  have 
five  kinds  of  this  salt  now  in  use;  1.  The  German 
potash,  sold  under  the  name  of  pearl-ashes.  2.  The 
Spanish,  called  barilla,  made  by  burning  a  specie 
of  kali,  which  the  Spaniards  sow.  3.  The  home 
made  potash,  made  from  fern.  4.  The  Swedish, 
and  5.  Russian  kinds,  with  a  volatile  acid  matter 
combined  with  them;  but  the  Russian  is  stronger 
than  the  Swedish:  potash  is  of  great  use  to  the 
manufacturers  of  soap  and  glass,  to  bleachers,  and 
to  dyers;  the  Russian  potash  is  greatly  preferable. 

Hill. 
Cheshire  rock-salt,  with  a  little  nitre,  allum,  and 
potash,  is  the  flux  used  for  the  running  of  the  plate- 
glass.  Woodward. 
Pota'tion,  po-ta'shiln.  n.  s.  [potat/o,  Lat.] 
1.   Drinking  bout. 
Draught. 

•     Roderigo, 
Whom  love  hath  turned  almost  the  wrong  side  out. 
To  Dcsdemona  hath  to-night  carouz'd 
Potations  pottle  deep.  Shaksp. 

3.  Species  of  drink. 
If  1  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle 

I  wouid  teach  them,  would  be  to  forswear  thin  po- 
tations, and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack.     Shaksp. 
Pota'to,  po-ta'lo    n.   s.   [I    suppose  an 
American  word.]  An  esculent  root. 

The  red  and  white  potatoes  are  the  most  common 
esculent  roots  now  in  use,  and  were  originally 
brought  from  Virginia  into  Europe.  M'dltr 
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On  choicest  melons  and  sweet  grapes  they  dine, 
And  with  potatoes  fat  their  wanton  swine.     Waller. 
The  families  of  farmers  live  in  filth  and  nastiness, 
upon  buttermilk  and  potatoes.  Swift. 

Leek  to  the  Welch,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear, 
Of  Irish  swains  potatoe  is  the  chear; 
Oats  for  their  feasts  the  Scottish  shepherds  grind, 
Sweet  turnips  are  the  food  of  Blouzelind; 
While  she  loves  turnips,  butter  I'll  despise, 
Nor  leeks,  nor  oatmeal,  nor  potatoe  prize.         Gay. 
IVtbellied,  pot'bel-lid.383  adj.  [pot  and 

bi '  lly.~]   Having  a  swoln  paunch. 
Po'tbell  y,  pot'b£l-le.  n.  s.  [pot  and  belly.] 
A  swelling  paunch. 

He  will  find  himself  a  forked  slradling  animal 
and  a  potbelly.  Jirbulhnol  and  Pope. 

To  Potch,   potsh.   v.  a.   [pocher,  Fr.   to 
thrust  out  the  eyes  as  with  the  thumb.] 

1.  To  thrust;  to  push. 

Where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  with  an  equal  force, 
True  sword  to  sword;  I'll  potch  at  bim  some  way, 
Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him.  Shaksp. 

2.  [pocher,  Fr.]  To  poach;  to  boil  slightly. 
It  is  commonly  written  poach. 

In  great  wounds,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  a  spare 
diet,  as  panadoes  or -a  polchedcgg;  this  much  avail- 
ing to  prevent  inflammation.  Wiseman. 
Potcompa'mon,   pot-kum-pan'yun.   n.    si 
A  fellow  drinker;  a  good  fellow  at  ca- 
rousals. 

Po'tency,  po'ten-se.  n.  s.  [potentia,  Lat.] 

1.  Power;  influence;  authority. 

Now  arriving 
At  place  of  potency  and  sway  o'  th'  state, 
'If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain, 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeians,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves.  Shaksp. 

Thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear, 
Our  potency  make  good.  Shaksp. 

By  what  name  shall  we  call  such  an  one,  as  ex- 
ceedeth  God  in  potency?  Raleigh. 

2.  Efficacy;  strength. 

Use  can  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 

With  wond'rous  potency.  Shaksp. 

PO'TENT,  po'tent.  adj.  [potens,  Lat.] 

1.   Powerful;  forcible;  strong;  efficacious. 

There  is  nothing  more  contagious  than  some  kinds 

of  harmony;  than  some  nothing  more  strong  and 

potent  unto  good.  Hooker. 

I  do  believe, 
Induc'd  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy.  Shaksp. 

Hers  's  another 
More  potent  than  the  first.  Shaksp. 

One  would  wonder  how,  from  so  differing  premis- 
ses, they  shouid  infer  the  same  conclusion,  were  it 
not  that  the  conspiration  of  interest  were  too  potent 
for  the  diversity  of  judgment.  Decay  of  Piety. 

When  by  command 
Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 
Over'the  sea;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys.  Milton. 

Verses  are  the  potent  charms  we  use, 
Heroick  thought  and  virtue  to  infuse.  Waller. 

The  magistrate  cannot  urge  obedience  upon  such 
potent  grounds,  as  the  minister  can  urge  disobedi- 
ence. South. 
How  the  effluvia  of  a  magnet  can  be  so  rare  and 
subtile,  as  to  pass  through  a  plate  of  glass  without 
any  resistance  or  diminution  of  their  force,  and  yet 
so  potent  as  to  turn  a  magnctick  needle  through  the 
glass.  Newton. 
The  chemical  preparations  are  more  vigorous  and 
potent  in  their  effects  than  the  galenical.       Baker. 

Cyclop,  since  human  flesh  has  been  thy  feast, 
Now  dram  this  goblet  potent  to  digest.  Pope. 

2.  Having  great  authority  or  dominion: 
as,  potent  monarchs. 


Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus? 
Cry  havock,  kings!  back  to  the  stained  field, 
You  equal  patents,  fiery  kindled  spirits!         Shaksp. 

Po'tentate,  p6'ten-late.so  n.  s.  [potentate 
Fr.]    Monarch;  prince;  sovereign. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die.  Shaksp. 

These  defences  ere  but  compliments, 
To  dally  with  confining  potentates.  Daniel,. 

All  obey'd  the  superior  voice 
Of  their  great  potentate;  for  great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  heav'n. 

Milton. 

Exalting  him  not  only  above  earthly  princes  and 
potentates,  but  above  the  highest  of  the  celestial  hie- 
rarchy. Boyle. 

Each  potentate,  as  wary  fear,  or  strength, 
Or  emulation  urg'd,  his  neighbour's  bounds 
Invades.  Philips. 

Pote'ntial,   po-ten'shal.  adj.   [potenciel, 
Fr.  potentialis,  Lat.] 

1.  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  act. 
This  potential  and  imaginary  materia  prima  can- 
not exist  without  form.  Raleigh. 

2.  Having  the  effect  without  the  external 
actual  properly. 

The  maguifieo  is  much  belov'd, 
And  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential, 
As  double  as  the  duke's.  Shaksp. 

The  cautery  is  either  actual  or  potential. 

Murk  ham. 
Ice  doth  not  only  submit  unto  actual  heat,  but 
indureth  not  the  potential  calidity  of  many  waters. 

Brown. 
,   Efficacious;  powerful.     Not  in  use. 

Thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  u  eath 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it.  Shaksp. 

4.  In  grammar,  potential  is  a  mood  denot- 
ing the  possibility  of  doing  any  action. 
Potentia'lity,  p6-t£n-she-ai'e-te.s42  n.  s. 
[from  potential.]    Possibility;  not  actu- 
ality. 

Manna  represented  to  every  man  the  taste  him- 
self did  like,  but  it  had  its  own  potentiality  all  those 
tastes  and  dispositions  eminently.  Taylor. 

God  is  an  eternal  substance  and  act,  without  po- 
tentiality and  matter,  the  principle  of  motion,  the 
cause  of  nature.  Stillingjleet. 

The  true  notion  of  a  soul's  eternity  is  this,  that 
the  future  moments  of  its  duration  can  never  be  all 
past  and  present;  but  still  there  will  be  a  futurity 
and  potentiality  of  more  for  ever  and  ever.  Bentley. 

Pote'ntially,  po-ten'shal-e.  adv.    [from 
potential.] 

1.  In  power  of  possibility;  not  in  act,  or 
positively. 

This  duration  of  human  souls  is  only  potentially 
infinite;  for  their  eternity  consists  only  in  an  endless 
capacity  of  continuance  without  ever  ceasing  to  be 
in  a  boundless  futurity,  that  can  never  be  exhausted, 
or  all  of  it  be  past  or  present;  but  their  duration  can 
never  be  positively  and  actually  eternal,  because  it 
is  most  manifest,  that  no  moment  can  ever  be  as- 
signed, wherein  it  shall  be  true,  that  such  a  soul 
hatb  then  actually  sustained  an  infinite  duration. 

Bentley. 

2.  In  efficacy;  not  in  actuality. 
They  should  tell  us,  whether  only  that  be  taken 

out  of  scripture  which  is  actually  and  particularly 
there  set  down,  or  else  that  also  which  the  general 
principles  and  rules  of  scripture  potentially  contain. 

Hooker. 

Blackness  is  produced  upon  the  blade  of  a  knife 

that  has  cut  sour  apples,  if  the  juice,  though  both 

actually  and  potentially  cold,  be  not  quickly  wiped 

off.  Boyle. 

Po'tently,  po'tent-le.  adv.  [from potent.] 
Powerfully;  forcibly. 


You're  potently  oppos'd;  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.  Shaksp, 

Metals  are  hardened  by  often  heating  and  quench- 
ing; for  cold  worketh  most  potently  upon  heat  pre- 
cedent. Bacon. 
Oil  of  vitriol,  though  a  potently  acid  menstruum, 
will  yet  precipitate  many  bodies  mineral,  and  others 
dissolved  not  only  in  aquafortis,  but  in  spirit  of  vi- 
negar. Boyle . 
Po'textness,  p6'tent-nes.  n.  s.  [fvom  po- 
tent.] Powerfulness;  might;  power. 
Po'tgun,  pot'gun.   n.  s.   [by  mistake  or 
corruption    used  for  popgnn.]     A   gun 
which  makes  a  small  smart  noise. 

An  author  thus  who  pants  for  fame, 
Begins  the  world  with  fear  and  shame, 
When  first  in  print,  you  see  him  dread 
Each  potgun  levell'd  at  his  head.  Swift. 

Potha'nuer,  pot'hang-ur.  n.  s.  [pot  and 
hanger.]  Hook  or  branch  on  which  the 
pot  is  hung  over  the  fire. 
Po'thecary,  p6;//e-ka-re.*"°  n.  s.  [con- 
tracted by  pronunciation  and  poetical 
convenience  from  apothecary;  apothe- 
canus,  from  apotheca,  Lat.]  One  who 
compounds  and  sells  physick. 

Modern  Apothecaries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctor's  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part, 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  cali  their  masters  fools.  Pope. 
Po  ther,  puTH'ur.168  *68  n.  s.  [This  wurd 
is  of  double  orthography  and  uncertain 
etymoiogy:  it  is  sometimes  written  pod- 
der,  sometimes  p udder,  and  is  derived 
by  Junius   from  foudre,   thunder,    Fr. 
by    Skinner  from  peuteren  or  petereny 
Dutch,  to  shake  or  dig;  and  more  pro- 
bably  by  a  second  thought,  from  pozt- 
drc,  French,  dust.] 
1.  Bustle;  tumult;  flutter.    A  low  word. 
Such  a  pother, 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him, 
Were  crept  into  his  human  povv'rs, 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture.  Shaksp. 

Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other, 
But  howsoe'erthey  make  &  pother.  Hudibras. 

What  a  pother  has  been  here  with  Wood  and  his 
brass, 
Who  would  modestly  make  a  few  halfpennies  pass. 

Swift. 
'Tis  yet  in  vain  to  keep  a  pother 
About  one  vice,  and  fall  into  the  other.  Pope. 

I  always  speak  well  of  thee, 
Thou  always  speak'st  ill  of  me; 
Yet  after  all  our  noise  and  pother, 
The  world  believes  nor  one  nor  t'  other.   Guardian. 
2.  Suffocating  cloud.     This  justifies  the 
derivation  from  poudre. 
He  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 
Which  from  it  sent  out  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 
So  grievous  was  the  pother.  Drayton. 

To  Po'ther,  puTH'ur.  v.  n.    To  make  a 

blustering  ineffectual  effort. 
To  Po'ther,  puTH'ur.  v.  a.  To  turmoil;  to 
puzzie. 

He  that  loves  reading  and  writing,  yet  finds  cer- 
tain seasons  wherein  those  things  have  no  relish, 
only  pothers  and  wearies  himself  to  no  purpose. 

Locke, 

Po'therr,  pot'erb.394  n.  s.  [pot  and  herb.] 
An  herb  fit  for  the  pot. 

Sir  Tristram  telling  us  tobacco  was  a  potherb,  bid 
the  drawer  bring  in  t'  other  half  pint  Taller. 

Egypt  baser  than  the  beasts  they  worship; 
Below  their  potherb  gods  that  grow  in  garnens. 

Dry  den. 
Of  alimentary  leaves,  the  olera  or  potherbs  afford 
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an  excellent  nourishment;  amongst  those  are  the 
cole  or  cabbage  kind.  Jrbuthnot. 

Leaves  eaten  raw  are  termed  sallad;  if  boiled, 
they  become  potherbs;  and  some  of  those  plants, 
which  are  potherbs  in  one  family,  are  sallad  in  an- 
other. Watls- 
Po'thook,  p6t'h66k.  n.  s.  [pot  and  hook.] 

1.  Hooks  to  fasten  pots  or  kettles  with. 

2.  ill  formed  or  scrawled  letters  or  cha- 
racters. 

Let  me  sec  her  Arabian  pothooks.  Dryden. 

Po'tion,  po'shun.  n.  s.  [potion,  French; 
fiotio,  Latin.]  A  draught;  commonly  a 
physical  draught. 

For  tastes  in  the  taking  of  a  potion  or  pills,  the 
head  and  neck  shake.  Bacon. 

The  earl  whs  by  nature  of  so  indifferent  a  taste, 
that  he  would  slop  in  the  midst  of  any  physical  po- 
tion, and  after  he  had  licked  his  lips,  would  drink 
off  the  ret  Wotlon. 

Most  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate  thirst; 
Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance, 
Th'  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  chang'd 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear.         Milton. 

Po'tlid,  pot'lld.  n.  s.  [jiot  and  lid.']  The 
cover  of  a  pot. 

The  columella,  is  a  fine,  thin,  light,  bony  tube; 
the  bottom  of  which  spreads  about,  and  gives  it  the 
resemblance  of  a  wooden  potlid  in  country  houses. 

Dtrham. 
Po'tsherd,    pot'shurd.    n.  s.    [pot   and 
shard;    from    schaerde;    properly   pot- 
shard.]     A  fragment  of  a  broken  pot. 

At  this  day  at  Gaza,  they  couch  potsherds  or  ves- 
sels of  earth  in  their  walls  to  gather  the  wind  from 
the  top,  and  pass  it  in  spouts  into  rooms.        Bacon. 
4  He  on  the  ashes  sits,  his  fate  deplores; 
And  with  a  potsherd  scrapes  the  swelling  sores. 

Sandys. 
Whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumbling  down, 
And  leaky  ware  from  garret  windows  thrown, 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads.  Dryden. 

Po'ttage,  pot'tidje.90  n.  s.  [potage,  Fr. 
from  pot.]  Any  thing  boiled  or  de- 
cocted for  food.     See  Porridge. 

Jacob  sod  pottage,  and  Esau  came  from  the  field 
faint.  Genesis 

For  great  the  man,  and  useful  without  doubt, 
Who  seasons  pottage,  or  expels  the  gout; 
Whose  science  keeps  life  in,  and  keeps  death  out. 

Harte. 
Po'tter,  pot'tur.  n.  s.  [potier,  Fr.  from 
pot.]     A  maker  of  earthen  vessels. 
My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel. 

Shakspeare. 
Some  press  the  plants  with  sherds  of  potter's  clay. 

Dryden. 

A  potter  will  not  have  any  chalk  or  marl  mixed 

with  the  clay.  Mortimer. 

He  like  the  potter  in  a  mould  has  cast 

The  world's  great  frame.  Prior. 

Po'ttern-ore,  pot'tern-ore.  n.  s.  An  ore, 

which  for   its  aptness   to  vitrify,   and 

serve  the  potters  to  glaze  their  earth- 

ern  vessels,  the  miners  call  pottern-ore. 

Boyle. 

Po'tting,  pot'ting.410  n.  s.  [from  pot.] 
Drinking. 

I  learnt  it  in  England,  where  they  are  most  po- 
tent in  potting.  Shakspeare. 

Po'itle,  pot'tl.*"8  n.  s.  [from  pot.]  A 
liquid  measure  containing  four  pints. 
It  is  sometimes  used  licentiously  for  a 
tankard,  or  pot  out  of  which  glasses  are 
filled. 

He  drinks  yon  with  facility  your  Dane  dead  drunk, 
ere  the  next  |  ■l'!t  can  be  filled.  Shakspeare. 
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Roderigo  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle  deep.  Shakspeart . 

The  oracle  of  Apollo 
Here  speaks  out  of  his  pottle, 
Or  the  Tripos  his  tower  bottle.  Ben  Jonson. 

Potva'liant,  pot-val'yant.  adj.  [pot  and 
i<aliant.]  Heated  to  courage  by  strong 
drink. 

Po'tulent,  pot'tshu-lent.  adj.  [potulcn- 
tus,  Latin.] 

1.  Pretty  much  in  drink.  Diet. 

2.  Fit  to  drink. 

Pouch,  poutsh.313  n.  s.  [pochc,  French.] 

1.  A  small  bag;  a  pocket. 

Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack. 

Shakspeare. 

From  a  girdle  about  his  waist,  a  bag,  or  pouch 
divided  into  two  cells.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

The  spot  of  the  vessel,  where  the  disease  begins, 
gives  way  to  the  force  of  the  blood  pushing  outwards, 
as  to  form  a  pouch  or  cist.  Sharp. 

2.  Applied  ludicrously  to  a  big  belly  or 
paunch. 

To  Pouch,  poutsh.  v.  a. 

1.  To  pocket. 

In  January  husband  that  poucheth  the  grotes, 
Will  break  up  his  lay,  or  be  sowing  of  otes.  Tusser. 

2.  To  swallow. 

The  common  heron  hath  long  legs  for  wading, 
a  long  neck  to  reach  prey,  and  a  wide  extensive 
throat  to  pouch  it.  Derham. 

3.  To  pout;  to  hang  down  the  lip.  Ainstv. 

Pou'chmouthed,    p6utsh'mduTHd.    adj. 

[fiouch  and  mouthed.]     Blubberlipped. 

Ainsworth. 
Po'verty,   pov'vur-te.    n.   s.    [pauvrete, 

French.] 

1 .  Indigence;  necessity;  want  of  riches. 

My  men  are  the  poorest, 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me. 

Shakspeare. 
Such  madness,  as  for  fear  of  death  to  die, 
Is  to  be  poor  for  fear  of  poverty.  Denham. 

These  by  their  strict  examples  taught, 
How  much  more  splendid  virtue  was  than  gold; 
Yet  scarce  their  swelling  thirst  of  fame  could  hide, 
And  boasted  poverty  with  too  much  pride.  Prior. 
There  is  such  a  state  as  absolute  poverty,  when  a 
man  is  destitute  not  only  of  the  conveniences,  but 
the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  being  disabled  from 
acquiring  them,  and  depending  entirely  on  charity. 

Rogers. 

2.  Meanness;  defect. 
There  is  in  all  excellencies  in  compositions  a  kind 

of  poverty,  or  a  casualty  or  jeopardy.  Bacon . 

Pou'ldavis,  poul'da-vis.  n.  s.  A  sort  of 
sail-cloth.  Ainsworth. 

POULT,  polt.318  n.  s.  [poulet,  French.] 
A  young  chicken. 

One  vvou'd  have  all  things  little,  hence  has  try'd 
Turkey  poults,  fresh  from  th'  egg,  in  batter  fry '5. 

King. 
Pou'lterer,  pol'tur-ur.  n.  s.  [from  poult.] 
One  whose  trade  is  to  sell  fowls  ready 
for  the  cook. 

If  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majestically, 
hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  poulterer's  hare. 

Shakspeare. 
Several  nasty  trades,  as  butchers,  poulterers,  and 
fishmongers,  are  great  occasions  of  plagues. 

Harvey. 
Pou'ltice,    pol'tis.142    n.  s.    [finite,   Fr. 
pultis,  Lat.]     A  cataplasm;  a  soft  mol- 
lifying application. 

Poultice  relaxeth  the  pores,  and  maketh  the  hu- 
mour apt  to  exhale.  Bacon. 
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If  your  little  finger  be  sore,  and  you   think 
poultice  in:ide  of  our  vitals  will  give  it  ease,  speak, 
and  it  shall  be  done.  Swift. 

To  Pou'ltice,   poi  us.1*2  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  apply  a  poultice  or   cata- 
plasm. 
Pou'ltive,  poi'tiv.  n.  s.  [A  word  used  by 
Temple.]  A  poultice. 

Poultives  allaj         Jus,  but  drew  down  the  hu- 
mours, making  tlie  passages  wider,  and  apter  to  re- 
ceive them.  Temple. 
Pou'ltry,  pol'tre.   n.  s.  [poulet,  Fr.  /uti- 
lities, Lat.]  Domestick  fowls. 

The  cock  knew  the  fox  to  be  a  common  enemy 
of  all  poultry.  V Estrange. 

What  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames, 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made. 

Dryden. 
Soldiers  robbed  a  fanner  of  his  poultry,  and  made 
him  wait  at  table,  without  giving  him  a  morsel. 

Swift. 

POUNCE,  pounse.313  n.  s.  [ponzone,  Ita- 
lian, Skinner.] 
i.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
As  haggard  hawk,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowl,  about  his  able  might, 

His  weary  pounces,  all  in  vain  doth  spend 
To  truss  the  prey  too  heavy  for  his  flight.     Spenser. 

The  new-dissembl'd  eagle,  now  endu'd 
With  beak  and  pounces,  Hercules  pursu'd.  Dryden. 
'Twas  a  mean  prey  for  a  bird  of  his  pounces. 

rllterbury. 
2.  The  powder  of  gum  sandarach,  so  call- 
ed because   it  is   thrown    upon   paper 
through  a  perforated  box. 

To  Pounce,  pounse.  v.  a.  [pongonare, 
Italian.] 

1.  To  pierce;  to  perforate. 

Barbarous  people,  that  go  naked,  do  not  only 
paint,  but  pounce  and  raise  their  skin,  that  the 
painting  may  not  be  taken  forth,  and  make  it  into 
works.  Bacon. 

2.  To  pour  or  sprinkle  through  small 
perforations. 

It  may  be  tried  by  incorporating  copple-dust,  by 
pouncing  into  the  quicksilver.  Bacon. 

3.  To  seize  with  the  pounces  or  talons. 
Pou'nced,  pounst.359  adj.  [from  pounce.] 

Furnished  with  claws  or  talons. 

From  a  craggy  cliff, 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young 
Strong  poune'd.  Thomson. 

Pou'ncetbox,  poun'sk-boks.  n.  s.  [pounce 
and  box-.]   A  small  box  perforated. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 
And,  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 
A  pouncetbox,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose.  Shakspea*. 

POUND,  pound.313  n.  s.  [ponb,  punb, 
Sax.  from  pondo,  Lat.] 

1.  A  certain  weight,  consisting  in  troy 
weight  of  twelve,  in  avoirdupois  of  six- 
teen ounces. 

He  that  said,  that  he  had  rather  have  a  grain  of 
fortune  than  a. pound  of  wisdom,  as  to  the  things  of 
this  life  spoke  nothing  but  the  voice  of  wisdom. 

South. 
A  pound  doth  consist  of  ounces,  drams,  scruples. 

IVilkins. 
Great  Hannibal  within  the  balance  lay, 
And  tell  how  many  pounds  his  ashes  weigh.    Di  yd. 

2.  The  sum  of  twenty  shilli 

That  exchequer  of  medal;  io  the  cabinet!  of  the 
"•real  duke  of  Tuscany,  is  not  worth  so  little  as  an 
hundred  thousand  pound.  Peocham. 

He  gave,  whilst  aught  he  had,  and  knew  no 
bounds; 
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The  poor  man's  drachma  stood  for  rich   men's 

P  pounds.  .  **«*■ 

S.  [from  pmban,   Saxon.]     A   pinfold;  an 

enclosure;  a  prison  in  which  beasts  are 

enclosed. 

I  hurry, 
Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day, 

And  find  his  honour  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round.  Swift. 

To  Pound,  pound,  v.  a.  [puman,  Sax. 
whence  in  many  places  they  use  the 
word  pun.} 

1.  To  beat;  to  grind  as  with  a  pestle. 

His  mouth  and  nostrils  pour'd  a  purple  flood, 
And  pounded  teeth  came  rushing  with  his  blood. 

Dryden. 

Would'st  thou  not  rather  chuse  a  small  renown, 
To  be  the  mayor  of  some  poor  paltry  town, 
To  pound  false  weights  and  scanty  measures  break? 

Dryden. 

Tir'd  with  the  search,  not  finding  what  she  seeks, 
With  cruel  blows  she  pound:  her  blubber'd  cheeks. 

Dryden. 

Should  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crush  and  pound  to  dust  the  crowd  below; 
Nor  friends  their  friends,  nor  sires  their  sons  could 
know.  Dryden. 

Opaque  white  powder  of  glass,  seen  through  a 
microscope,  exhibits  fragments  pellucid  and  colour- 
less, as  the  whole  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  oe- 
fore  it  was  puunded.  Bentley 

She  describes 
How  under  ground  the  rude  Riphean  race 
Mmiick  brisk  cyder,  with  the  brake's  product  wild 
Sloes  pounded.  Philips. 

Lifted  pestles  brandish'd  in  the  air, 
Loud  strokes  with  pounding  spice  the  fabrick  rend, 
And  aromatic  clouds  in  spires  ascend.  Garth. 

2.  To  shut  up;  to  imprison,  as  in  a  pound. 

We'll  break  our  walls, 

Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up.       Shakspeare. 

I  ordered  John  to  let  out  the  good  man's  sheep 

that  were  pounded  by  night.  Spectator. 

Pou'ndagk,    pouud'ije.90     n.    s.     [from 

pound.] 

1.  A  certain  sum  deducted  from  a  pound; 
a  sum  paid  by  the  trader  to  the  servant 
that  pays  the  money,  or  to  the  person 
who  procures  him  customers. 

In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent 

Swift. 

2.  Payment   rated  by  the   weight  of  the 

commodity. 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  and  other  duties  upon 
merchandizes,  were  collected  by  order  of  the  board. 

Clarendon. 

Pou'nder,  pound'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  pound.} 

1.  Tie  name  of  a  heavy  large  pear. 

Alcinous'  orchard  various  apples  bears, 
Unlike  are  bergamots  and  pounder  pears    Dryden. 

2.  Any  person  or  thing  denominated  from 
a  certain  number  of  pounds:  as,  a  ten 
pounder,  a  gun  that  carries  a  bullet  of 
ten  p  >unds  weight;  or  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage a  man  with  ten  fiounds  a  year;  in 
like  manner,  a  note  or  bill  is  called  a 
twenty  pounder  or  ten  pounder,  from 
the  sum  it  bears. 

None  of  these  forty  or  fifty  pounders  may  be  suf- 
fered to  many,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation. 

Swift. 

3.  A  pestle.  Ainsworth. 
Pou'peton,  p66'pe-tun.  n.  s.  [poupee,  Fr.] 

A  puppet  or  little  baby. 

Pou'picks,  p66'piks.  n.s.  In  cookery,  a 

mess  of  victuals  made  of  veal  stakes 

and  slices  of  bacon.  Bailey. 
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To  POUR,  povir.316  v.  a.  [supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Welsh  bwrw.} 

1.  To   let  some  liquid  out  of  a  vessel,  or 
into  some  place  or  receptacle. 

If  they  will  not  believe  those  signs,  take  of  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  pour  it  upon  the  dry  land. 

Exodus. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  cup,  and  poured 
of  the  blood  of  the  grape,  he  poured  out  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  a  sweet  smelling  savour  unto  the  most 
high  Ecclesiasticus. 

A  Samaritan  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in 
oil  and  wine,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn.         Luke. 

Vour  fury  then  boil'd  upward  to  afome; 
But  since  this  message  came,  you  sink  and  settle, 
As  if  cold  water  had  been  pour'd  upon  you.  Dryden.  ; 

2.  To  emit;  to  give  vent  to;  to  send  forth; 
to  let  out;  to  send  in  a  continued  course. 

Hie  thee  hither, 
That  1  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round 

Shakspeare. 

London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens; 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort, 
With  plebeians  swarming  Shakspeare. 

As  thick  as  hail 
Came  post  on  post;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence, 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him.         Shakspeare. 

The  devotion  of  the  heart  is  the  tongue  of  the 
soul;  actuated  and  heated  with  love,  it  pours  itself 
forth  in  supplications  and  prayers.  Duppa. 

If  we  had  groats  or  sixpences  current  by  law, 
that  wanted  one  third  of  the  silver  by  the  standard, 
who  can  imagine,  that  our  neighbours  would  not 
pour  in  quantities  of  such  money  upon  us,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  kingdom  ?  Locke. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linuet  pours  his  throat? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note.  Pope. 
To  Pour,  pour.  v.  n. 

1.  To  stream;  to  flow. 

2.  To  rush  tumultuously. 

If  the  rude  throng  pour  on  with  furious  pace, 
And  hap  to  break  thee  from  a  friend's  embrace, 
Stop  short.  Gay. 

All  his  fleecy  flock 
Before  him  march,  and  pottr  into  the  rock, 
Not  one  or  male  or  female  stay'd  behind.        Pope. 

A  ghastly  band  of  giants, 
All  pouring  down  the  mountains,  crowd  the  shore. 

Pope. 
A  gathering  throng 
Youth  and  white  age  tumultuous  pour  along.  Pope 
Pou'rer,  pou'i'ir."8  31B  n.  s.   [from  pour  } 

One  that  pours. 
Pousse,  poo'se.  n.  s.    The  old   word  for 
pea.se;  corrupted,  as  may  seem,  from 
pulse. 

But  who  shall  judge  the  wager  won  or  lost? 
That  shall  yonder  herd  groom  and  none  other, 
Which  over  the  pousse  hitherward  doth  post. 

Spenser. 
Pout,  pout.'13  n.  s.  [asellus  barbatus.} 

1.  A  kind  of  fish;  a  codfish. 

2.  A  kind  of  bird. 

Of  wild  birds,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  wood-dove, 
heath-cock,  and  pout.  Carew. 

To  Pour,  pout.  v.  n.  [boutrr,  Fr.] 
I.  To   look   sullen    by  thrusting  out  the 

lips. 

Like  a  misbehav'd  and  sullen  wench, 
Thou  poufst  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 

Shakspeare. 
He  had  not  din'd; 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold;  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive.  Shakspeare. 

I  would  advise  my  gentle  readers,  as  they  consult 
the  good  of  their  faces,  to  forbear  frowning  upon 
loyalists,  and  pouting  at  the  government.  Addison. 
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The  nurse  remained  pouting,  nor  would  she  touch 
a  bit  during  the  whole  dinner.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  shoot  out;  to  han.y  p<  eminent. 

The  ends  of  the  wound  must  come  over  one 
another,  with  a  compress  to  press  the  lips  equally 
down,  which  would  otherwise  become  crude,  and 
pout  out  with  great  lips.  Wiseman. 

Satyrus  was  made  up  betwixt  man  and  goat,  with 
a  human  bead,  hooked  nose,  and  pouting-  lips. 

Dryden. 

POWDER,  pou'dur.98  3™  n.  s.  [poudre, 
French.] 

1.  Dust;  any  body  comminuted. 

The  calf  which  they  had  made,  he  burnt  in  the 
fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder.  Exodus- 

2.  Gunpowder. 

The  seditious  being  furnished  with  artillery,  poto- 
der,  and  shot,  battered  Bishopsgate  Ha<iward. 

As  to  the  taking  of  a  town,  there  were  few  con- 
querors could  signalize  themselves  that  way,  before 
the  invention  of  powder  and  fortifications.  Addison. 

3.  S    eet  dustfor  the  hair. 

When  th'  hair  is  sweet  through  pride  or  lust, 
The  powder  doth  forget  the  dust.  Herbert* 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale.        Pope. 

To  Po'wdek,  pou'dur.  -y  a. [from  the  noun] 

1 .  To  reduce  to  dust;  to  comminute;  to 
pound  or  grind  small. 

2.  \_poudrer,  Fr.]  To  sprinkle,  as  with 
dust. 

Powder  thy  radiant  hair, 
Which  if  without  such  ashes  thou  would'st  wear, 
Thou  who,  to  all  which  come  to  look  upon, 
Wert  meant  for  Phoebus,  would'st  be  Phaeton. 

Donne. 
In  the  galaxy,  that  inilky  way 
Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  see'st 
Poicder\l  with  stars.  Milton. 

The  powdered  footman 
Beneath  his  flapping  hat  secures  his  hair.         Gay. 

3.  To  salt;  to  sprinkle  with  s<»it. 

If  you  embowel  me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to 
powder  me  and  eat  me  to-morrow.  Shakspeare, 

Salting  of  oysters,  and  powdering  of  meat,  keep- 
eth  them  from  putrefaction  Bacon. 

My  hair  1  never  powder,  but  my  chief 
Invention  is  to  get  me  powdered  beef.      Cleaveland. 

Immoderate  feeding  upon  powdered  beef,  pickled 
meats,  anchovy,  and  debauching  with  brandy,  do 
inflame  and  acuate  the  blood.  Harvey. 

To  Po'wder,  pou'dur.  i>.  n.  To  come  tu- 
multuously and  violently.  A  low  cor- 
rupt word. 

Whilst  two  companions  were  disputing  it  at 
swords'  point,  down  comes  a  kite  powdering  upon 
them,  and  gobbets  up  both.  VEstrange. 

Po'wuerbox,  pou'dui-boks.  n.  s.  [powder 
and  box.}  A  box  in  which  powder  tor 
the  hair  is  kept. 

There  stands  the  toilette, 
The  patch,  the  powderbox,  pulville,  perfumes.  Gay. 

Po'WDERHOKN,   pOU 'ilUl'-hdm.   ».  S.    [//0W- 

der  and  horn,}    A  horn    case   in  which 
gunpowder  is  kept 

You  may  stick  your  candle  in  a  bottle  or  a  potc- 
derhorn.  Swift. 

Po'wdermill,  pou'dur- mil.  n.  s.  [powder 
anu  mill.}  The  mill  in  which  the  ingre- 
dients lor  gunpowder  are  ground  and 
mingled. 

Upon  the  blowing  up  of  a  powdermill,  the  win- 
dows ol  adjacent  houses  are  bent  and  blown  out- 
wards, by  the  elastick  force  of  the  air  within  exert- 
ing itself.  Arbuthnot. 
Po'wder-room,  pdu'dur-r6dm.  n.  «.  [pow- 
der and  room.}     The   part  ol  a  ship  in 
which  the  gunpowder  is  kept. 
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The  flame  invades  the  powder-rooms,  aud  then 
Their  guns  shoot  bullets,  and  their  vessels  men 

Waller. 

Po'wder-chests,  pou'dur-tshests.  n.  s. 
On  board  a  ship,  wooden  triangular 
chests  filled  with  gunpowder,  pebble- 
stones, and  such  like  materials,  set  on 
fire  when  a  ship  is  boarded  by  an  ene- 
my, which  soon  makes  all  clear  before 
them.  D*ct- 

Po'wdering-tub,  pou'di\r-ing-tub.  n.  s. 
[_fiowder  and  tub.] 

1.  The  vessel  in  which  meat  is  salted. 

When  we  view  those  large  bodies  of  oxen,  what 
can  we  better  conceit  them  to  be,  than  so  many 
liviug  and  walking  powdering-tubs,  and  that  they 
have  animam  salis?  More. 

2.  Tne  place  in  which  an  infected  lecher 
is  physicked  to  preserve  him  from  pu- 
trefaction. 

To  the  spital  go, 
Aud  from  the  powd'ring-iub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  Doll  Tearsheet.  Shaksp. 
Po'wdery,  pou'dur-e.  adj.  \jioudreux, 
French;  from  powder.]  Dusty;  friable. 
A  brown  powdery  spar,  which  holds  iron,  is  found 
amongst  the  iron  ore.  Woodward. 

PO'  VV  KR,  pou'ur. 9S  323  n.  s.  [fiotcvoir,  Fr.] 

1.  Command;  authority;  dominion;  influ- 
ence of  greatness. 

If  law,  authority,  and  pow'r  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Anthonio.         Shakspeare. 

No  man  could  ever  have  a  just  power  over  the 
life  of  another,  by  right  of  property  in  land.  Locke. 

Power  is  no  blessing  in  itself,  but  when  it  is  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  innocent.  Swift. 

2.  Influence;  prevalence  upon. 

If  ever 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  you  shall  know  the  wounds  invisible, 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make.  Shakspeare. 

This  man  had  power  with  him,  to  draw  him  forth 
to  his  death.  Bacon. 

Dejected!  no.  it  never  shall  be  said, 
That  fate  had  power  upon  a  Spartan  soul; 
My  mind  on  its  own  centre  stands  unmov'd 
And  stable  as  the  fabrick  of  the  world.        Dryden. 

3.  Ability;  force;  reach. 

That  which  moveth  Got)  to  work  is  goodness,  and 
that  which  ordereth  his  work  is  wisdom,  and  that 
which  perfecteth  his  work  is  power.  Hooker. 

1  have  suffer'd  in  your  woe; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  within  my  pow'r, 
For  your  relief  in  my  refreshing  bow'r.        Dryden. 

You  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  all 
the  good  you  have  performed,  and  many  prayers 
that  your  power  of  doing  generous  actions  may  be 
as  extended  as  your  will.  Dryden. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  enlarged  under- 
standing, to  invent  one  new  simple  idea  in  the  mind, 
not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned.      Locke. 

'Tis  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  slavery  to  make 
them  miserable.  Jiddison. 

Though  it  be  not  in  our;)otoer  to  make  atHiction 
no  affliction;  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  take  off  the 
edge  of  it,  by  a  steady  view  of  those  divine  joys 
prepared  for  us  in  another  state.  JlUerbury. 

4.  Strength;  motive;  force. 

Observing  in  ourselves,  that  we  can  at  pleasure 
move  several  parts  of  our  bodies  which  were  at  rest; 
the  effects  also  tnat  natural  bodies  are  able  to  pro- 
duce in  one  another  occurring  every  moment  to  our 
senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of  ;>oioer. 

Locke. 

5.  The  moving  force  of  an  engine. 

By  understanding  the  true  difference  betwixt  the 
weight  and  the  power,  a  man  may  add  such  a  fitting 
supplement  to  the  strength  of  the  power,  that  it 
shall   move    any  conceivable    weight,    though   it 


should  never  so  much  exceed  that  force  which  the 
power  is  naturally  endowed  with.  WUkins. 

6.  Animal  strength;  natural  strength. 

Care,  not  fear;  or  fear  not  for  themselves,  alter- 
ed something  the  countenances  of  the  two  lovers: 
but  so  as  any  man  might  perceive,  was  rather  an 
assembling  of  powers  than  dismayedness  of  courage. 

Sidney. 

He  died  of  great  years,  but  of  strong  health  and 
powers.  Bacon. 

7 .  Faculty  of  the  mind. 

I  was  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies,  and 
yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprize 
of  my  powers  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into 
a  received  belief.  Sliaksp. 

In  our  little  world,  this  soul  of  ours 
Being  only  one,  and  to  one  body  ty'd, 

Doth  use,  on  divers  objects,  divers  powers; 
And  so  are  her  effects  diversify 'd.  Davies. 

Maintain  the  empire  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
and  keep  the  appetites  of  the  one  in  due  subjection 
to  the  reasoning  poicers  of  the  other.        JlUerbury. 

The  design  of  this  science  is  to  rescue  our  reason- 
ing powers  from  their  unhappy  slavery  and  darkness. 

Watts. 

8.  Government;  right  of  governing:  cor- 
relative to  subjection. 

My  labour 
Honest  and  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power.  Milton. 

9.  Sovereign;   potentate. 

'Tis  surprising  to  consider  with  what  heats  these 
two  potoers  have  contested  their  title  to  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk.  Jlddis. 

10.  One  invested  with  dominion. 

After  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun 
be  darkened,  and  the  potoers  of  the  heavens  shall 
be  shaken.  Matthew. 

The  fables  turn'd  some  men  to  flow'rs, 
And  others  did  with  brutish  forms  invest; 

And  did  of  others  make  celestial  powers, 
Like  angels,  which  still  travel,  yet  still  rest.  Davies. 

If  there's  a  pow'r  above  us, 
And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue. 

Jiddison. 

11.  Divinity. 

Merciful  powers! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose.  Sliaksp. 

Cast  down  thyself,  and  only  strive  to  raise 
The  glory  of  thy  Maker's  sacred  name; 

Use  all  thy  pow'rs,  that  blessed  powh-  to  praise, 
Which  gives  thee  pow'r  to  be  and  use  the  same. 

Davies. 
With  indignation,  thus  he  broke 
His  awful  silence,  and  the  pow'rs  bespoke.  Dryden. 

Tell  me, 
W7hat  are  the  gods  the  better  for  this  gold? 
The  wretch  that  offers  from  his  wealthy  store 
These  presents,  bribes  the  powers  to  give  him  more. 

Dryden. 

12.  Host;  army;  military  force. 

He,  to  work  him  the  more  mischief,  sent  over  his 
brother  Edward  with  a  power  of  Scots  and  Red- 
shanks into  Ireland,  where  they  got  footing.  Spenser. 

Never  such  a  power, 
For  any  foreign  preparation, 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land.  Shaksp. 

Who  leads  his  power? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along?  Shaksp. 

My  heart,  dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  pow'rs;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 

Shakspeare. 

Gazellus,  upon  the  coming  of  the  bassa,  valiantly 

issued  forth  with  all  his  power,  and  gave  him  battle. 

Knolles 

13.  A  large  quantity;  a  great  number.  In 
low  language:  as,  a  power  of  good 
things.  Force,  Fr. 

Po'werable,  pou'ur-a-bl.  adj.  [from  fioiv 
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er.~\     Capable  of  performing  any  thing. 

Not  in  use. 

That  you  may  see  how  powerable  time  is  in  alter- 
ing tongues,  I  will  set  down  the  Lord's  prayer  as  it 
was  translated  in  sundry  ages.  Camden. 

Po'werful,  pdu'ur-ful.  adj.  \jwwcr  and 
full.] 

1.  Invested  with  command  or  authority; 
potent. 

2.  Forcible;  mighty. 

We  have  sustuin'd  one  day  in  doubtful  fight, 
What  heaven's  lord  hath  powerfullest  to  send 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne.  Milton. 

Henry  II.  endeavouring  to  establish  his  grand- 
father's laws,  met  with  powerful  opposition  from 
archbishop  Becket.  Jlyliffe. 

3.  Efficacious:  as,  a  powerful  medicine. 

Po'werfully,  pou'tir-ful-e.  adv.  [fronj 
powerful.]  Potently;  mightily;  efficaci- 
ously; forcibly. 

The  sun  and  other  powerfully  lucid  bodies  dazzle 
our  eyes.  Boyle- 

By  assuming  a  privilege  belonging  to  riper  years, 
to  which  a  child  must  not  aspire,  you  do  but  add 
new  force  to  your  example,  and  recommend  the 
action  more  powerfully.  Locke- 

Before  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  the  wicked- 
ness and  impenitency  of  the  heathen  world  was  a 
much  more  excusable  thing,  because  they  had  but 
very  obscure  apprehensions  of  those  things  which 
urge  men  most  powerfully  to  forsake  their  sins. 

Tilhlson  ■ 

The  grain-gold  upon  all  the  golden  coast  of 
Guinea,  is  displayed  by  the  rains  falling  there  with 
incredible  force,  powerfully  beating  off  the  earth. 

Woodward. 

Po'werfulness,  pou'ur-ful-nes.  n.s.  [ft  om 
powerful.]  Power;  efficacy;  might; 
force. 

So  much  he  stands  upon  the  pow erf 'idness  of  the 
christian  religion,  that  he  makes  it  beyond  all  the 
rules  of  moral  philosophy,  strongly  effectual  to  expel 
vice,  and  plant  in  men  all  kind  of  virtue.  Haktwill. 

Po'werless,  pou  ur-les,  adj.  [from  pow- 
er.] Weak;  impotent. 

I  will  give  you  welcome  with  a  powhless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  fullof  unstained  love.        Shaksp. 

Pox,  p6ks.  n.  s.  [properly  pocks,  which 
originally  signified  small  bags  or  pus- 
tules; of  the  same  original,  perhaps, 
with  powke  or  fiouch.  We  still  use  pock, 
for  a  single  pustule;  poccar,  Saxon; 
pocken,  Dutch.] 

1.  Pustules;  efflorescencies;  exanthema- 
tous  eruptions.  It  is  used  of  many  erup- 
tive distempers. 

0!  if  to  dance  all  night  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  small  pox,  or  chae'd  old  age  away. 

Milton. 

2.  The  venereal  disease.  This  is  the  sense 
when  it  has  no  epithet. 

Though  brought  to  their  end  by  some  other  ap- 
parent disease,  yet  the  pox  hath  beeu  jadged  the 
foundation.  J>      men. 

Wilt  thou  still  sparkle  in  the  box, 
Can'st  thou  forget  thy  age  and  pox?  Dorset. 

Poy,  poi    n.  s.   \apfioyo,  Spanish;  uppmj, 

fioids,  Fr.]   A  ropedancer's  pole. 
To  Poze,  poze.  v.  a.    To  puzzle.     See 
Pose  and  Appose. 
And  say  you  so?  then  I  shall  poze  you  quickly. 

Shaksp. 

Of  human  infirmities  I  shall  give  instances,  not 

that  1  design  ti  em  with  those  common  enig- 

mas  of  magnetism,  (luxe  ,  and  refluxes.   Olan 

Pra'ctigable,  prak'te-ka-bl.  adj.  \jirac~ 

ticabte,  Fr."] 
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1.  Performable;  feasible;  capable  to  be 
practised. 

This  falls  out  for  want  of  examining  what  is 
practicable  and  what  not,  and  for  want  again  of 
measuring  our  force  and  capacity  with  our  design. 

I?  Estrange . 

An  heroick  poem  should  be  more  like  a  glass  of 
nature  figuring  a  more  practicable  virtue  to  us,  than 
was  done  by  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

This  is  a  practicable  degree  of  christian  magna- 
nimity. Atterbury. 

Some  physicians  have  thought,  that  if  it  were 
practicable  to  keep  th<  humours  of  the  body  in  an 
exact  balance  of  each  with  its  opposite,  it  might  be 
immortal;  but  this  is  impossible  in  the  practice. 

Swift. 

2.  Assailable;  fit  to  be  assailed:  as,  a  prac- 
ticable breach. 

Pra'cticablkness,  prak'te-ka-bl-nes.  n.s. 
[from  practicable. J  Possibility  to  be 
performed. 

Pra'chcadly,  prak'te-ka-ble.  adv.  [from 
practicable .]  in  such  a  manner  as  may- 
be performed. 

The  meanest  capacity,  when  he  sees  a  rule  prac- 
tical a,  plied  before  his  eyes,  can  no  longer  be  at 
a  loss  bow  it  is  to  be  performed.  Rogers. 

Pra'ciical,  piak'te-Kai.  adj.  [practicus, 
Lat.  pratique,  Fr  from  practice.']  Re- 
lating to  action;  not  merely  speculative. 
The  image  of  God  was  no  less  resplendent  in 
man's  practical  understanding;  namely,  that  store- 
house of  the  soul,   in  which  are  treasured  up  the 
rules  of  action  and  the  seeds  of  morality.       South. 
Religion  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  a  suitable  life  and  practice,  the  first, 
being  speculative,  may  be  called  knowledge;  and 
the  latter,  because  'tis  practical,  wisdom    Tillotson. 

Pra'ctically,  prak'te-kal-ie.  adv.  [from 
practical.] 

1.  In  relation  to  action. 

2.  By  practice;  in  real  fact. 

I  honour  her,  having  practically  found  her  among 

the  better  sort  of  trees.  Howel. 

Pra'oticalness,    prak'te-kal-nes.     n.    s. 

[from  practical.]    The  quality  of  being 

practical. 

PR  VCTICE,  prak'tis.1*2  n.  s.  [tt?ccx.ti^; 

pratique,  Fr.] 

1.  The  habit  of  doing  any  thing. 

2.  Use;  customary  use. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
they  are  more  sounding,  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice.  Dryden. 

Of  such  a  practice  when  Ulysses  told; 
Shall  we,  cries  one,  permit 
This  lewd  romancer  and  his  bant'ring  wit?      Tate. 

3.  Dexterity  acquired  by  habit. 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 
Despight  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice. 

Sliakspeare. 

4.  Actual  performance,  distinguished 
from  theory. 

There  are  two  functions  of  the  soul,  contempla- 
tion and  practice,  according  to  that  general  division 
of  objects,  some  of  which  only  entertain  our  specu- 
lations, others  also  employ  our  actions;  so  the  un- 
derstanding, with  relation  to  these,  is  divided  into 
speculative  and  practick.  South. 

5.  Method  or  art  of  doing  any  thing. 

6.  Medical  treatment  of  diseases. 

This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice;  yet  I  have 
known  those  which  have  walked  iu  their  sleep,  who 
have  died  holily  in  their  beds.  Shaksp. 

7.  Exercise  of  any  profession. 

After  one  or  more  ulcers  formed  in  the  lungs,  I 
never,  as  I  remember,  in  the  course  of  above  forty 
years  practice,  saw  more  than  two  recover.  Blackm. 


8.  [pjiaee,  Saxon,  is  cunning,  sliness,  and 
thence  prat,  in  Douglass,  is  a  trick  or 
fraud;  latter  times,  forgetting  the  ori- 
ginal of  words,  applied  to  practice  the 
sense  of  prat.]  Wicked  stratagem;  bad 
artifice.  A  sense  not  now  in  use. 

He  sought  to  have  that  by  practice,  which  he 
could  not  by  prayer;  and  being  allowed  to  visit  us, 
he  used  the  opportunity  of  a  fit  time  thus  to  deliver 
us.  Sidney. 

With  suspicion  of  practice,  the  king  was  suddenly 
turned .  Sidney. 

It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand, 
The  practice  and  the  purpose  of  the  king.     Shaksp. 

Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us?  this  needs  must  be  practice; 
Who  knew  of  your  intent  and  coming  hither? 

Shaksp. 
Wise  states  prevent  purposes 
Before  they  come  to  practice,  and  foul  practices 
Before  they  grow  to  act.  Denham. 

Unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  that  those  who  lived 
before  the  rise  and  condemnation  of  heresies,  should 
come  up  to  every  accurate  form  of  expression,  which 
long  experience  afterwards  found  necessary,  to 
guard  the  faith,  against  the  subtile  practices,  or  pro- 
voking insults  of  its  adversaries.  Waterland. 

Pra'ctick,  prak'tik.  adj.  \jrgxxtix,oss prac- 
ticus, Lat.  pratique,  Fr.] 

1.  Relating  to  action;  not  merely  theo- 
retical. 

When  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still; 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences; 
So  that  the  act  and  practick  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorick.  Shaksp. 

Whilst  they  contend  for  speculative  truth,  they, 
by  mutual  calumnies,  forfeit  the  practick. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

True  piety  without  cessation  tost 
By  theories,  the  practick  part  is  lost.  Denham. 

2.  In  Spenser  it  seems  to  signify,  sly;  art- 
ful. 

She  used  hath  the  practick  pain 
Of  this  false  footman,  cloaked  with  simplencss. 

Spenser. 
Thereto  his  subtile  engines  he  doth  bend, 
His  practick  wit,  and  his  fair  filed  tongue, 
With  thousand  other  sleights.  Spenser. 

To  PRA'CTISE,  prak'tis.*89  v.  a.  [«?**- 
Tttcot,;  pratiquer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  do  habitually. 

Incline  not  my  heart  to  practise  wicked  works 
with  men  that  work  iniquity.  Psalms. 

2.  To  uo;  not  merely  to  profess:  as,  to 
practise  law  or  physick. 

3.  To  use  in  order  to  habit  and  dexterity. 

At  practised  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight.  Milton. 
To  Pra'ctise,  prak'tis.  v.  n. 

1.  To  form  a  habit  of  acting  in  any  manner. 

Will  truth  return  unto  them  that  practise  in  her? 

Ecclesiasticus. 
They  shall  jyractise  how  to  live  secure.     Milton. 
Oft  have  we  wonder'd 
How  such  a  ruling  spirit  you  cou'd  restrain, 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign.        Waller. 

2.  To  transact;  to  negotiate  secretly. 
I've  practised  with  him, 

And  found  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know, 
That  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 

Addison. 

3.  To  try  artifices. 

Others  by  guilty  artifice  and  arts 
Of  promis'd  kindness  practise  on  our  hearts; 
With  expectation  blow  the  passion  up, 
She  fans  the  fire  without  one  gale  of  hope.  Grant). 

4.  To  use  bad  arts  or  stratagems. 


If  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question.  Shaksp. 

If  thou  do'st  him  any  slight  disgrace,  he  will 
practise  against  thee  by  poison.  Shaksp. 

5.  To  use  medical  methods. 
I  never  thought  I  should  try  a  new  experiment, 

being  little  inclined  to  practise  upon  others,  anu  as 
little  that  others  should  practise  upon  me.    Temple 

6.  To  exercise  any  piolession. 

Pra'ctisant,  prak'tizant.  n.  s.  [from  To 

practise.]   An  agent. 
Here  enter'd  Pucelle  and  her  practisants.  Shaksp. 
Pra'ctiser,  prak'tis-sur.98  n.  s.  [from  To 

practise.] 

1.  One  that  practises  any  thing;  one  that 
does  any  thing  habitually. 

We  will,  in  the  principles  of  the  politician,  shew 
how  little  efficacy  they  have  to  advance  the practiser 
of  them  to  the  things  they  aspire  to.  South. 

2.  One  who  prescribes  medical  treatment. 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physick  I  will  try, 
That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die.       Shaksp, 

I  had  reasoned  myself  into  an  opinion,  that  the 
use  of  physicians,  unless  in  some  acute  disease,  was 
a  venture,  and  that  their  greatest  practisers  prac- 
tised least  upon  themselves.  Temple- 
PRACTi'TioNERjprak-tish'iln-ur.w.  s.[lrom 
practice.] 

1.  He  who  is  engaged  in  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  any  art. 

The  author  exhorts  all  gentlemen  practitioners  to 
exercise  themselves  in  the  translatory.     Arbuthnol. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  universal  and  unnecessary 
mistake  among  the  clergy,  but  especially  the  young- 
er practitioners.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  uses  any  sly  or  dangerous  arts. 

There  are  some  papistical  practitioners  among 
you.  Whitgift. 

3.  One  who  does  any  thing  habitually. 

He  must  be  first  an  exercised,  thorough-paced 
practitioner  of  these  vices  himself.  South. 

PRMCO'GmTA,  pre-kog'ne-ta.9*  n.  a. 
[Lat.]  Things  previously  known  in  or- 
der to  understanding  something  else: 
thus  the  structure  of  the  human  body 
is  one  of  the  prcecogniia  of  physick. 

Either  all  knowledge  does  not  depend  on  certain 
prozcognita  or  general  maxims,  called  principles,  or 
else  these  are  principles  Locke. 

PRAGMA'TICAL,     pr3g-mat'te-kal. ) 
PRAGMA'TICK,  prag-mat'tik.6™        $ 
adj.  [7rg*yt*,t&Tx;  pragmatique,  French.^ 
Meddling;  impertinently  busy}  assum- 
ing business  without  leave  or  invitation. 

No  sham  so  gross,  but  it  will  pass  upon  a  weak 
man  that  is  pragmatical  ami  inquisitive   L1  Estrange. 

Common  estimation  puts  an  ill  character  upon 
pragmalick  meddling  people.     Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

He  understands  no  more  of  his  own  affairs,  than 
a  child;  he  has  got  a  sort  of  a  pragmatical  silly  jade 
of  a  wife,  that  pretends  to  take  him  out  of  my  hands. 

Arbulhnot. 

The  fellow  grew  so  pragmatical,  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  government  of  my  whole  family.  Jirbuthnot. 

Such  a  backwardness  there  was  among  good  men 
to  engage  with  an  usurping  people,  and  pragmatical 
ambitious  orators.  Swift. 

They  are  pragmatical  enough  to  stand  on   the 
watch  tower,  but  who  assigned  them  the  post?  Swift. 
Pragmatically,  prag-mat'te-kal-e.  adv. 
[from  pragmatical^]    Meddlingly;  im- 
pertinently. 
Pragma'tic alness,   prag-mat'te-kal-nes. 
n.  s.  [from  pragmatical.]    The  quality 
of  intermeddling  without  right  or  call. 
PRAISE,  praze.2°a  n.  s.  [prijsy  Dutch.] 


PRA 

1.  Renown;  commendation;  fame;  honour; 
celebrity. 

Best  of  fruits,  whose  taste  has  taught 
The  tongue  uot  made  for  speech,  to  speak  thy  praise. 

Milton. 


PRA 


PRA 


Lucau,  coutent  with  praise,  may  lie  at  ease 
In  costly  grotts  and  marble  palaces; 
But  to  poor  Bassus  what  avails  a  Name, 
To  starve  on  compliments  and  empty  fame?  Dryd. 

2.  Glorification;  tribute  of  gratitude;  laud. 

He  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise 

unto  our  God.  Psalms. 

To  God  glory  and  praise.  Milton. 

3.  Ground  or  reason  of  praise. 

Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  tliee  embrae'd; 
And  'tis  my  praise  to  make  thy  praises  last.    Dryd. 
To  Praise,  prize,  v.  a.  [firijsen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  commend;  to  applaud;  to  celebrate. 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass,  and  not  praise 
Rather  your  dauntless  virtue?  Milton. 

We  praise  not  Hector,  though  his  name  we  know 
Is  great  in  arms;  'tis  hard  to  praise  a  foe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  glorify  in  worship. 

The  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and  praising 
God  tor  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen. 

Luke. 

One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another, 

and  declare  thy  mighty  works.  Psalms. 

They  touch'd  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning 

prais'd 

God  and  his  works.  Milton. 

Phai'sicful,   prize'ful.  adj.  [/iraise  and 

full.']  Laudable;  commendable.  Not  in 

use. 

Of  whose  high  praise,  and  praiseful  bliss, 
Goodness  the  pen,  heaven  the  paper  is.        Sidney. 

He  ordain'd  a  lady  for  his  prise, 
Generally  p-aiseful,  fair  and  young,  and  skill 'd  in 
housewiferies.  Chapman. 

Prai'ser,  pra'zur.1*8  n.  s.  [from  /iraise.] 
One  who  praises;  an  applauder;  a  corn- 
mender. 

We  men  and  praisers  of  men  should  remember, 
that  if  we  have  such  excellencies,  it  is  reason  to 
think  them  excellent  creatures,  of  whom  we  are. 

Sidney. 
Forgive  me,  if  my  verse  but  say  you  are 
A  Sidney:  but  in  that  extend  as  far 
As  loudest  praisers.  Ben  Jonson. 

Turn  to  God,  who  knows  I  think  this  true, 
And  useth  oft,  when  such  a  heart  missays, 
To  make  it  good;  for  such  a  praiser  prays.  Donne. 

Praisewo'rthy,  praze'wtir-THe.  adj. 
yiraise  and  worthy.  ]  Commendable;  de- 
serving praise. 

The  Tritonian  goddess  having  heard 
Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  world  had  fill'd, 

Came  down  to  prove  the  truth,  and  due  reward 
For  her  praiseworthy  workmanship  to  yield.  Spenser. 

Since  meu  have  left  to  do  praiseworthy  things, 
Most  think  all  praises  flatteries;  but  truth  brings 
That  sound,  and  that  authority  with  her  name, 
As  to  be  rais'd  by  her  is  only  fame.       Ben  Jonson. 
Firmus,  who  seized  upon  Egypt,  was  so  lar^raise- 
worthy,  that  he  encouraged  trade.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Prame,  prime,  n.  s.  A  ilat-bottomed  boat. 

Bailey. 
To  PRANCE,  pranse.78  "9  v.  a.  [fironken, 

Dutch,  to  set  one's  self  to  show.] 
1.   To  spring  and  bound  in  high  mettle. 
Here  's  no  fantastick  mask,  nor  dance, 
But  of  our  kids  that  frisk  and  prance; 
Nor  wars  are  seen, 
Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other. 

Wolto  n 

With  mud  fill'd  high,  the  rumbling  cart  draws 
near. 
"Now  rule  thy  prancing  steed,  lae'd  charioteer.  Gay. 


Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chace  from  them, 
To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed. 

Thomson. 

2.  To  ride  gallantly  and  ostentat  ously. 
The  horses  hoofs  were  broken  by  means  of  the 

pancings,  the  prancings  of  their  mighty  ones. 

Judges. 
I  see 
Th'  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field, 
Strow'd  with   Rome's  citizens,  and   drench'd   in 

slaughter, 
His  horses  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood.  Jiddison. 

3.  To  move  in  a  warlike  o   snowy  manner. 
We  should  neither  have  meat  to  eat,  nor  manu- 
facture to  clothe  us,  unless  we  could  prance  about 
in  coats  of  mail,  or  eat  brass.  Swift. 

To  PRANK,  piangk.  v.  a.  \jiro?iken, 
Dutch.]  To  decorate;  to  dress  or  ad- 
just to  ostentation. 

Some  prank  their  ruffs,  and  others  timely  dight 
Their  gay  attire.  Spenser. 

In  wine  and  meats  she  flow'd  above  the  bank, 
And  in  excess  exceeded  her  own  might, 

In  sumptuous  tire  she  joy'd  herself  to  prank, 
But  of  her  love  too  lavish.  Spenser. 

These  are  tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'  th'  common  mouth:  I  despise  them, 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority 
Against  all  noble  sufferance.  Shaksp. 

Your  high  self, 
The  gracious  mark  o'  th'  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up  Shaksp. 

'Tis  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems, 
That  nature  pra7iks,  her  mind  attracts  my  soul. 

Shaksp. 
I  had  not  unlock'd  my  lips 
In  this  unhallow'd  air,  but  that  this  jugler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment  as  mine  eyes, 
Obtruding  false  rules,  prankt  in  reason's  garb. 

Milton. 
Prank,  prangk.408  n.  &.    A  frolick;  a  wild 
flight;  a  ludicrous  trick;  a  mischievous 
act.     A  word  of  levity. 
Lay  home  to  him; 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 
with-  Shaksj). 

Such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 
Thy  lewd,  pestif 'rous  and  dissentious  pranks; 
The  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride.  Shaksp. 

They  caused  the  table  to  be  covered  and  meat 
set  on,  which  was  no  sooner  set  down,  than  in  came 
the  harpies,  and  played  their  accustomed  pranks. 

Raleigh. 

They  put  on  their  clothes,  and  played  all  those 

pranks  you  have  taken  notice  of.  Mdison. 

Pra'son,  pri'sn.  n.  s.   [^xt-ov.]    A  leek; 

also  a  sea  weed  as  green  as  a  leek. 

Bailey. 

To^  PRATE,  prate,  v.  n.    [jiraten,  Dut.] 

To  talk  carelessly  and  without  weight; 

to  chatter;  to  tattle;  to  be  loquacious; 

to  prattle. 

His  knowledge  or  skill  is  in  prating  too  much. 

_  ,   , ,  Tusser. 

Behold  me,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  here  standing 
To  prate  and  talk  flJr  life  and  honour,  'fore 
Who  please  to  hear.  Shaksp. 

This  starved  justice  hath  prated  to  me  of  the 
wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done 
about  Turnbal-strectjand  every  third  word  a  lie. 

Shaksp. 

Alter  Flammock  and  the   blacksmith  had,   by 

joint  and  several  pratings,  found  tokens  of  consent 

in  the  multitude,  they  ollered  themselves  to  lead 

the/m-  Bacon 

Oh  listen  with  attentive  sight 


To  what  my  prating  eyes  indite!  Clcaveland 

What  nonsense  would  the  fool  thy  master  prate, 

Whep  thou,  his  knave,  can'st  talk  at  such  a  rate? 


She  first  did  wit's  prerogative  remove, 
And  inude  a  foul  presume  to  prate  of  luve.  Dryden. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  world;  the  deaf  will  prate 
of  discords  in  musick.  y\  aUs, 

Pbate,  prate,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Tat- 
tle; slight  talk;  unmeaning  loquacity. 

If  I  talk  to  him;  with  his  innocent  prate, 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead.  Shaksp. 

Would  her  innocent  prate  could  overcome  me; 
Oh!  what  a  conflict  do  I  feel.  Denham. 

Pka'teh,  pri'tur."*  n.  s.  [from  prate.] 
An  idle  talker;  a  chatterer. 

When  expectation  rages  in  my  blood, 
Is  this  a  time,  thou  pater?  hence,  begone. 

Southern. 

Pra'tingly,  pra'ting-le.«°  adv.  [from 
/irate.]  With  tittle  tattle;  with  loqua- 
city. 

PRATIQUE,  prat'teek.  n.  s.  [French; 
/irattica,  Italian.]  A  licence  for  the 
master  of  a  ship  to  traffick  in  the  ports 
of  Italy,  upon  a  certificate  that  the  place 
from  whence  he  came  is  not  annoyed 
with  any  infectious  disease.  Bailey. 

To  PRA'TTLE,  prat'tl.*"5  v.  n.  [diminu- 
tive of  /irate.]  To  talk  lightly;  to  chat- 
ter; to  be  trivially  loquacious. 

I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget.  Shaksp. 

What  the  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of. 

Shaksp. 
A  trench   woman  teaches   an  English   girl  to 
speak  and  read  French,  by  only  prattling  to  her. 

LocJcp 

There  is  not  so  much  pleasure  to  have  a  child 

prattle  agreeably,  as  to  reason  well.  Locke. 

His  tongue,  his  prattling  tongue,  had  chang'd 

him  quite 

To  sooty  blackness,  from  the  purest  white.  Jiddison. 

A  little  lively  rustick,  trained  up  in  ignorance 

and  prejudice,  will  prattle  treason  a  whole'evening. 

Jiddison. 
I  must  prattle  on,  as  afore, 
And  beg  your  pardon,  yet  this  half  hour.       Prior. 

Let  cred'lous  boys  and  prattling  nurses  tell, 
How,  if  the  festival  of  Paul  be  clear, 
Plenty  from  lib'ral  horn  shall  strow  the  year.   Gar; 
Pra'ttle,  prat'tl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Empty  talk;  trifling  loquacity. 

In  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  meu, 
After  a  weil-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious.  Shaksp. 

The  bookish  theorick, 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he;  mere  prattle,  without  practice, 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Shak 

The  insignificant  jmitt/e  and  endless  garrulity  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools.  Gtanville. 

Pra'ttler,  prat'lur.ss  n.  s.  [from  prattle.] 
A  trifling  talker;  a  chatterer. 
Poor  prattler!  how  thou  (alk'st.  Shaksp. 

Prattler,  no  more  I  say; 
My  thoughts  must  work,  but  like  a  noiseless  sphere, 

Harmonious  peace  must  rock  them  all  the  day; 
No  room  for  prattlers  there.  Herbert. 

Pra'vity,  prav'e-te.  n.  s.  [firavitas,  Lat.] 
Corruption;  badness;  malignity. 

Doubt  not  but  that  sin 
Will  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot, 
And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince 
Their  natural  praviiy.  Milton. 

More  people  go  to  the  gibbet  for  want  of  timely 
correction,  than  upon  any  incurable  pravitu  of  na- 

*■»■  L'Bttrange. 

I  will  shew  how  the.  parity  of  the  will  could  in- 
fluence the  understanding  to  a  disbelief  of  chris- 
UaUi,J-  South. 
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Prawn,  prawn,  n.  s.  A  small  crustaceous 
fish,  like  a  shrimp,  but  larger. 
I  had  prawns,  and  borrowed  a  mess  of  vinegar. 

Shaksp. 
To  Pray,  pra.  v.  n.  [firier,  Fr.  firegare, 
Itai.J 

1.  To  make  petitions  to  heaven. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you;  but  I  will  not 
eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you. 

Shaksp. 

Pray  for  this  good  man  and  his  issue.       Shaksp. 

Ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'st, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes.  Shaksp 

I  tell  him,  we  shall  stay  here  at  least  a  month; 
and  he  heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us 
longer.  Shaksp. 

Is  any  sick?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him.  James. 

Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him.  Milton. 

He  that  prays,  despairs  not;  but  sad  is  the  con- 
dition of  him  that  cannot  pray;  happy  are  they  that 
can,  and  do,  and  love  to  do  it.  Taylor. 

Thou  Turnus,  shalt  atone  it  by  thy  fate, 
And  pray  to  heav'n  for  peace,  but  pray  too  late. 

Dryden. 

He  prais'd  my  courage,  pi ay'd  for  my  success; 
He  was  so  true  a  father  of  his  country, 
To  thank  me  for  defending  e'en  his  foes.     Dryden. 

They  who  add  devotion  to  such  a  life,  must  be 
said  to  pray  as  christians,  but  live  as  heathens. 

Law. 

Should  you  pray  to  God  for  a  recovery,  how  rash 
would  it  be  to  accuse  God  of  not  hearing  your 
prayers,  because  you  found  your  disease  still  to 
continue.  Wake. 

2.  To  entreat;  to  ask  submissively. 

You  shall  find 
A  conqu'ror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness, 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to.  Shaksp. 

Pray  that  in  towns  and  temples  of  renown, 
The  name  of  great  Anchises  may  be  knowo.  Dryd. 

3.  I  Pray;  that  is,  /  pray  you  to  tell  me, 
is  a  slightly  ceremonious  form  of  intro- 
ducing a  question. 

But  I  pray,  in  this  mechanical  formation,  when 
the  ferment  was  expanded  to  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  why  did  it  not  break  through  the  recep- 
tacle? Bentley. 

4.  Sometimes  only  firay  elliptically. 

Barnard  in  spirit,  sense  and  truth  abounds; 
Pray   then   what  wants  he?    fourscore    thousand 
pounds.  Pope. 

To  Pray,  pra.  v.  a. 

1.  To  supplicate;  to  implore;  to  address 
with  submissive  petitions. 

How  much  more,  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  ear 
Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline?  Milton. 

2.  To  ask  for  as  a  supplicant. 

He  that  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  act,  must 
pray  a  prohibition  before  a  sentence  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical court.  Jiyliffe. 

3.  To  entreat  in  ceremony  or  form. 

Pray  my  collegue  Antonius  I  may  speak  with  him; 
And  as  you  go,  call  on  my  brother  Quintus, 
And  pray  him  with  the  tribunes  to  come  to  me. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Pra'yer,  pra'ur.98  n.  s.  [firiere,  Fr.] 

1.  Petition  to  heaven. 

They  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them 
Again  to  sleep.  Shaksp. 

O  remember,  God! 
O  hear  her  prayer  for  them  as  now  for  us.   Shaksp 

My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  might  be  saved  Romans 

Unreasonable  and  absurd  ways  of  life,  whether 
in  labour  or  diversion,  whether  they  consume  our 
time  or  our  money,  are  like  unreasonable  and  ab- 
surd prayers,  and  are  as  truly  an  offence  to  God. 

Law. 

2.  Mode  of  petition. 


The  solemn  worship  of  God  and  Christ  is  neg- 
lected in  many  congregations;  and  instead  thereof, 
an  indigested  form  and  conception  of  extemporal 
prayer  is  used-  White. 

3.  Practice  of  supplication. 

Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war, 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Shaksp. 

4.  Single  formule  of  petition. 

He  fell  to  his  devotions  on  that  behalf,  and  made 
those  two  excellent  prayers  which  were  published 
immediately  after  his  death.  Fell. 

Sighs  now  breath'd 
Inutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspir'd.  Milton. 

No  man  can  always  have  the  same  spiritual  plea- 
sure in  his  prayers;  for  the  greatest  saints  have 
sometimes  suffered  the  banishment  of  the  heart, 
sometimes  are  fervent,  sometimes  they  feel  a  bar- 
renness of  devotion;  for  this  spirit  comes  and  goes. 

Taylor. 

5.  Entreaty;  submissive  importunity. 

Prayer  among  men  is  supposed  a  means  to 
change  the  person  to  whom  we  pray;  but  prayer  to 
God  doth  not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  receive  the 
things  prayed  for.  Stilling fle et. 

Pra'ykrboor,  pra'ur-book.  n.  s.  [firayer 
and  book.~\  Book  of  publick  or  private 
devotions. 

Get  a  prayerbook  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen; 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  build  a  holy  descant.  Shak. 

I  know  not  the  names  or  number  of  the  family 
which  now  reigns,  farther  than  the  prayerbook  in- 
forms me.  Swift. 

Pre,  pre.  \Jir&,  Latin.]  A  particle  which, 
prefixed  to  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  marks  priority  of  time  or  rank. 
To  PREACH,  pretsh.2"  t>.  n.  [jirxdico, 
Latin;  presc/ier,  French.]  To  pronounce 
a  puhlick  discourse  upon  sacred  sub- 
jects. 

From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach-  Matthew. 

Prophets  preach  of  thee  at  Jerusalem  Nehemiah. 

It  is  evident  in  the  apostles  preaching  at  Jeru- 
salem and  elsewhere,  that  at  the  first  proposal  of 
the  truth  of  Christ  to  them,  and  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance, whole  multitudes  received  the  faith,  and 
came  in.  Hammond. 

Divinity  would  not  pass  the  yard  and  loom,  the 
forge  or  anvil,  nor  preaching  be  taken  in  as  an 
easier  supplementary  trade,  by  those  that  disliked 
the  pains  of  their  own  Decay  of  Piety. 

As  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  so  were  the  apostles 
commissioned  by  him  to  preach  to  the  gentile  world. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

The  shape  of  our  cathedral  is  not  proper  for  our 
preaching  auditories,  but  rather  the  figure  of  an 
amphitheatre  with  galleries.  Graunt 

To  Preach,  preish.  v.  a. 

1.  To  proclaim  or  publish  in  religious 
orations. 

The  jews  of  Thessalonica  had  knowledge,  that 
the  word  of  God  was  preached  of  Paul.  Jicts. 

He  decreed  to  commissionate  messengers  to 
preach  this  covenant  to  all  mankind.       Hammond. 

2.  To  inculcate  publickly;  to  teach  with 
earnestness. 

There  is  not  any  thing  publickly  notified,  but  we 
may  properly  say  it  is  preached.  Hooker. 

He  oft  to  them  preached 
Conversion  and  repentance.  Milton. 

Can  they  preach  up  equality  of  birth, 
And  tell  us  how  we  all  began  from  earth?  Dryden 

Among  the  rest,  the  rich  Galesus  lies, 
A  good  old  man  while  peace  he  preached  in  vain, 
Amidst  the  madness  of  th'  unruly  train.       Dryden. 
Preach,  pretsh.  n.  s.  [fireiche,  hr.  from 
the    verb.]    A  discourse;    a    religious 
oration.     Not  in  use. 


This  oversight  occasioned  the  French  spitefully 

to  term  religion  in   that  sort  exercised,  a  mere 

preach.  Hooker, 

I  rea'cher,  pretsh/ur.98  n.  s.  \Jirencheurt 

Fr.  from  fireach.~\ 

1.  One   who  discourses    publickly   upon 
religious  subjects. 

The  Lord  ga\e  the  word;  great  was  the  company 
of  the  preachers.  Psalms. 

You  may  hear  the  sound  of  a  preacher's  voice, 
when  you  cannot  distinguish  what  he  saith.  Bacon. 

Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man, 
One  ol  those  few  that  in  this  town 
Honour  all  preachers;  hear  their  own.        Crashaie. 

2.  One  who  inculcates  any  thing  with 
earnestness  and  vehemence. 

No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  Time,  which  gives 
us  the  same  train  of  thought,  that  elder  people  have 
tried  in  vain  to  put  into  our  heads  before.       Swift-. 
Pkea'chmeni,   pretsh'ment.  n.  «.  [tiom 
fireach.~\     A  sermon  mentioned  in  con- 
tempt; a  discourse  ;  ffectedly  solemn. 

Was't  you,  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament, 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  uescent? 

•'  haksp. 
All  this  is  but  a  preachment  upon  the  text. 

DEstrange. 

PRE'AMBLE,  pre'am-bl."oe  n.  s.  [/m>- 
ambule,  Fr.  ]  Something  previous;  in- 
troduction; preface. 

How  were  it  possible  that  the  church  should  any 
way  else  with  such  ease  and  certainty  provide,  that 
none  of  her  children  may,  as  Adam,  dissemble  that 
wretchedness,  the  penitent  confession  whereof  is  so 
necessary  a  preamble,  especially  to  common  prayer? 

Hooker. 
Truth  as  in  this  we  do  not  violate,  so  neither  is 
the  same  gain-say ed  or  crossed,  no  not  in  those  very 
preambles  placed  before  certain  readings,  wherein 
the  steps  of  the  Latin  service  book  have  been  some- 
what too  nearly  followed.  Hooker. 
Doors  shut,  visits  forbidden,  and  divers  contesta- 
tions with  the  queen,  all  preambles  of  ruin,  though 
now  and  then  he  did  wring  out  some  petty  content- 
ments. Wotton. 
This  preamble  to  that  history  was  not  improper 
for  this  relation.                                      Clarendon. 

With  preambles  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high. 

Milton. 
I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  long  preamble. 

Dryden. 
Prea'mbulary,  pre-am'bu-lur-e. 
Prea'mbulous,  pre-am'bu-lus. 
preamble .]     Previous.      Not 
though  not  inelegant. 

He  not  only  undermineth  the  base  of  religion, 
but  destroyeth  the  principle  preambvlous  unto  all 
belief,  and  puts  upon  us  the  remotest  error  from 
truth.  Brown. 

Preapprehe'nsion,  pre-ap-pre-h£n'si.un. 

72.  s.  [fire  and  apprehend.]     An  opinion 

formed  before  examination. 
A  conceit  not  to  be  made  out  by  ordinary  eyes, 

but  such  as  regarding  the  clouds:  behold  them  in 

shapes  conformable  to  preapprehensions.       Brown. 
Prea^e,  preze.  n.  s.  Press;  crowd.  Spens. 

See  Press.    Obsolete. 

A  ship  into  the  sacred  seas, 

New-built,  now  launch  we;  and  from  out  our  prease. 

Chuse  two  and  fifty  youths.  Chapman. 

Prea'sing,  pre'zing.  part.  adj.  Crowding. 

Spenser. 
Pre'bf.nd,  preb'end.  n.  s.  [firabenda,  low 

Lat.  /irebejide,  Fr.] 
I .  A  stipend  granted  in  cathedral  churches. 
His  excellency  gave  the  doctor  a  prebend  in  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral.  Swift. 
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2.  Sometimes,  but  improperly,  a  stipen- 
diary of  i  cathedral;  a  prebendary 

Deans  and  canons,  or  prebends  of  cathedral 
churches,  in  their  first  institution,  were  of  great  use, 
to  be  of  counsel  with  the  bisLup.  Bacon. 

Pre'bkndaky,  preb'eo-der-e.8W  n.  s. 
[jtrebcndariua,  Lat.]  A  stipendiary  of  a 
cathedral. 

To  lords,  to  principals,  to  prebendaries.  Hubbard. 

I  bequeath  to  the.  reverend  Mr.  Grattan,  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Audeon's,  my  gold  bottle-screw. 

Swift. 
PRLX  VRIOUS,  pre-ka/ re-us.  adj.  [pre- 
carius,  Latin;  preeaire,  French.]  De- 
pendent; uncertain,  because  depending 
©n  the  will  of  another;  iieid  by  courtesy; 
changeable  or  alienable  at  the  pleasure 
of  another.  No  word  is  more  unskil- 
fully used  than  this  with  its  derivatives. 
It  is  vised  for  uncertain  in  all  its  senses; 
but  it  only  means  uncertain,  as  depen- 
dent on  others:  thus  there  are  authors 
who  mention  the  precariouaness  of  an 
account,  ol  the  weather,  of  a  die. 

What  subjects  will  precarious  kings  regard? 
A  beggar  speaks  too  softly  to  be  heard.        Dryden 

Those  who  live  under  an  arbitrary  lyrannick 
power,  have  no  other  law  but  the  will  of  their 
prince,  and  consequently  no  privileges  but  what  are 
precarious.  Jlddison. 

This  little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious,  that  it 
wholly  depends  on  the  will  of  others.        Spectator. 

He  who  rejoices  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
youth,  shuuld  consider  by  how  precarious  a  tenure 
he  hoids  these  advantages,  that  a  thousand  acci- 
dents may  before  the  next  dawn  lay  all  these  glories 
in  the  dust  Rogers. 

Preca'riously,      pre-ka're-us-le.      adv 
[from  precarious.]     Uncertainly  by  de 
pendencc;  dependency;  at  the  pleasure 
ot  others. 

If  one  society  cannot  meet  or  convene  together, 
without  the  leave  or  licence  of  the  other  society; 
nor  treat  or  enact  any  thing  relative  to  their  own 
society,  without  the  leave  and  authority  of  the 
Other;  then  is  that  society,  in  a  manner,  dissolved, 
ami  subsists  precariously  upon  the  mere  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  other.  Lesley. 

Our  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  trench  translation  and  Italian  song: 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves;  assert  the  stage, 
Be  justly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage.  Pope. 

Pri.ca'riousness,  p.e-ka're-us-nes.  n.  s. 
[tioin  /irecarious  ]  Uncertainty;  depen- 
dence on  others.  The  following-  passage 
from  a  book,  otherwise  elegantly  writ- 
ten, affords  an  example  of  the  impro- 
priety mentioned  at  the  word  preca- 
rious. 

Most  consumptive  people  die  of  the  discharge 
they  spit  up,  which,  with  the  precariousness  of  the 
symptoms  of  an  oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  mere 
lodgment  of  extravasated  matter,  render  the  opera- 
tion but  little  adviseable.  Sharp. 
Precaution,  pre-kaw'shun.   n.    a.    [pre- 
caution, French;  from  prec  iutua,  Lat.J 
Preservative  caution;  preventive  mea- 
sures. 

Unless  our  ministers  have  strong  assurances  of 
his  falling  in  with  the  grand  alliance,  or  not  oppo- 
sing it,  they  cannot  be  too  circumspect  and  speedy 
in  taking  their  precautions  against  any  contrary  re- 
solution. Jlddison. 
To  Precaution,  pre-kaw'shun.  v  a 
\jirecautioner,  French;  from  the  noun  .J 
To  warn  beforehand. 


By  the  disgraces,  diseases  and  beggary  of  hope- 
ful young  men  brought  to  ruin,  he  may  be  precau- 
tioned.  Lock/e- 

Frkceda'neous,  pres-e-da'ne-us.  adj. 
[This  word  is,  I  believe,  mistaken  by 
the  author  for  /ira'-idaneous;  pracida- 
neus,  Latin,  cut  or  slain  before.  Nor  is 
it  used  here  in  its  proper  sense.]    Pre- 


vious; antecedent. 

Th>.t  priority  of  particles  of  simple  matter,  influx 
of  the  heavens  and  preparation  of  matter  might  be 
antecedent  and  precedaneous,  not  only  in  order,  but 
in  time,  to  their  ordinary  productions.  Hale. 

To  Prece  de,   pre-sede'.  v.  a.  [firacedo, 

Lat.  preceder,  Fr.] 
».  To  go  before  in  order  of  time. 
How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm? 
But  harm  precedes  not  sin.  Milton. 

Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke, 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke.       Dryden. 
The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  an 
universal  degeneracy  of  manners  and  contempt  of 
religion.  Swift. 

2.   I  o  go  before  according  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  rank. 
Preoe'dence.  pre-se'dense.  >  n.  s.[from 
Prece'dency,  pre  se'den-se.  $    pracedo, 
Latin] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  going  before;-  pri- 
ority. 

2.  Something    going   before;    something 
past.    Not  used. 

I  do  not  like,  but  yet  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence  Shaksp. 

It  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  before  been  fain. 

Shaksp 

3.  Adjustment  of  place. 
Among  the  laws  touching  precedence  in  Justinian, 

divers  are,  that  have  not  yet  been  so  received  every 

where,  by  custom.  Selden. 

the    constable   and    marshal    had    cognizance 

touching  the  rights  of  place  and  precedence.     Hale. 

4.  The  foremost  place  in  ceremony. 
None  sure  will  claim  in  hell 

Precedence;  none,  whose  portion  is  small 

Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 

Will  covet  more.  Milton. 

The  royal  olive  accompanied  him  with  all  his 
court,  and  always  gave  him  the  precedency.  Hoioel. 

That  person  hardly  will  be  found, 
With  gracious  form  and  equal  virtue  crowu'd; 
Yet  if  another  could  precedence  claim, 
My  lixt  desires  could  find  no  fairer  aim.     Dryden. 

5.  Superiority. 
Books  will  furnish  him,  and  give  him  light  and 

precedency  enough  to  go  before  a  young  follower. 

Locke. 

Being  distracted  with  diffp-mt  desires,  the  next 

inquiry  will  be,  which  of  them  has  the  precedency, 

in  determining  the  will  to  the  next  action.     Locke. 

Precedent,  pre-se  uim.  u  j.  \_precedent, 
Fr.  firaeedens,  Latin.]  Former;  going 
before. 

Do  it  at  once, 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurpos'd.  Shaksp. 

Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us, 
What  levity's  in  youth.  Shaksp 

When  you  work  by  the  imagination  of  another, 
it  is  necessary  that  he,  by  whom  you  work,  have  a 
precedent  opinion  of  you,  that  you  can  do  strange 
things.  Bacon 

Hippocrates,  in  his  prognosticks,  doth  make 
good  observations  of  the  diseases  that  ensue  upon 
the  nature  of  the  precedent  four  seasons  of  the  year 

Bacon. 

The  world,  or  any  part   thereof,  could  not  be 

precedent  to  the  creation  of  man.  Hale. 
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Truths,  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  arc  m 
clearly  revealed,  that  we  cannot  err  in  them,  unless 
we  be  notoriously  wanting  to  ourselves;  herein  the 
fault  of  the  judgment  is  resolved  into  a  precedent 
default  in  the  will.  South. 

Pre'cedent,  pres'se-dent.  n.  a.  [The  ad- 
jective has  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  the  substantive  on  the  first.] 
Any  thing  that  is  a  rule  or  example  to 
future  times;  any  thing  done  belore  oi 
the  same  kind. 

Examples  for  cases  can  but  direct  as  precedent* 
only.  Hooker. 

Eleven  hours  I've  spent  to  write  it  over, 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing.        Shaksp. 

No  pow'r  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  establish 'd: 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  errour,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state.  Shaksp. 

God,  in  the  administration  of  his  justice,  is  not 
tied  to  precedents,  and  we  cannot  argue,  that  the 
providences  of  God  towards  other  nations  shall  be 
conformable  to  his  dealings  with  the  people  of  Is- 
rael. Tillolson. 

Such  precedents  are  numberless;  we  draw 
Our  right  from  custom; custom  is  a  law    Granville. 

PRKCE'DENTLY,pre-se'd£nt-le.  adv.  [i'rom 

precedent,  adj.]   Beforehand. 
Prece'ntor,  pre-sen'tur.166  n.  a.  [precen- 
tor, Lat  precenteur,  Fr.]  He  that  »e?ds 
the  choir. 

Follow  this  precentor  of  ours,  in  blessing    and 
magnifying  that  God  of  all  grace,  and  never  yield- 
ing to  those  enemies,  which  he  died  to  give  us  pow- 
er to  resist  and  overcome.  Hammond. 
PRE'CEPT,  pre' sept/'32  n.  s.  [prectpte, 
Fr.  firaceptum, Lat.]    A  rule  authorita- 
tively given;  a  mandate;    a  command- 
ment; a  direction. 

The  custom  of  lessons  furnishes  the  very  simplest 
and  rudest  sort  with  infallible  axioms  and  ptecepts 
of  sacred  truth,  delivered  even  in  the  very  letter  of 
the  law  of  God.  Hooker. 

'Tis  sufficient,  that  painting  be  acknowledged  for 
an  art;  for  it  follows  that  no  arts  are  without  their 
precepts.  Dryden. 

A  precept  or  commandment  consists  in,  and  has 
respect  to,  some  moral  point  of  doctrine,  viz.  such 
as  concerns  our  manners,  aud  our  inward  and  out- 
ward good  behaviour.  Jlyliffe. 
Prece'ptial,  pre-s£p'shal.  adj.  [from 
precept.]  Consisting  of  precepts.  Not 
in  use. 

Men 
Can  counsel,  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel;  but  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  prec-ptial  medicine  to  rage; 
Fetter  siron^  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  acn  with  air,  and  agony  with  words.  Shaksp. 
Prece'ptive,  pre-sep'tiv.1-57  adj.  [firecefi- 
trvua,  Latin;  from  precept.]  Containing 
precepts;  giving  precepts 

The  ritual,  the  preceptive,  the  prophetick,  and  all 
other  parts  of  sacred  writ,  were  most  sedulously, 
most  religiously  guarded  by  them. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
As  the  preceptive  part  enjoins  the  most  exaei  \  ir- 
tue.  so  it  is  most  advantageously  enforced  by  the 
promissory,  which,  in  respect  of  the  n  wards,  and 
the  manner  of  proposing  them,  is  adapted  to  the 
same  end.  Decuy  of  Piety. 

The  lesson  giver  us  here,  is  preceptive  to  us  not  to 
do  any  thing  but  upon  due  consideration 

V  Estrange. 

Prece'ptor,  pre-sep'tur.106  n.  a.  [precep- 
tor, Latin;  precepteur,  Fr.]  A  teacher, 
a  tutor. 
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Passionate  chiding  carries  rough  language  with 
it,  and  the  names  that  parents  and  preceptors  give 
children,  they  will  Bot  be  ashamed  to  bestow  on 
others.  Locke. 

It  was  to  thee,  great  Stagyrite,  unknown, 
And  thy  preceptor  of  divine  renown.        Blackmore. 
Prece'ssion,  pre-sesh'iin.  n.s.  [from  pr&- 
cedo, processus,  Lat.]  The  act  of  going 
before. 
Preci'nct,  pre-sinkt'.  n.  s.  [fircecinctus, 
Lat.]  Outward  limit;  boundary. 

The  main  body  of  the  sea  being  one,  yet  within 
divers  precincts,  hath  divers  names;  so  the  catho- 
lick  church  is  in  like  sort  divided  into  a  number  of 
distinct  societies.  Hooker. 

This  is  the  manner  of  God's  dealing  with  those 
that  have  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the  church, 
they  shall  be  condemned  for  the  very  want  of  true 
faith  and  repentance.  Perkins. 

Through  ail  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his 
way 
Not  far  ofl'heav'n,  in  the  precincts  of  light, 
Directly  towards  the  new  created  world.     Milton. 
Precio'sity, pre-she-os'e-te.534  n.s.  [from 
pretiosus,  Lat/] 

1.  Value;  preciousness. 

2.  Any  thing  of  high  price.  Not  used  in 
either  sense. 

The  index  or  forefinger  was  too  naked  whereto 
to  commit  their  preciosities,  and  hath  the  tuition  of 
the  thumb  scarce  unto  the  second  joint.       Broivn. 

Barbarians  seem  to  exceed  them  in  the  curiosity 
of  their  application  of  these  preciosities.  More. 

PRECIOUS,  presh'us.3"7  adj.  [precieux, 
Fr.  firetiosus,  Lat.]) 

1.  Valuable;  being  of  great  worth. 

Many  things,  which  are  most  precious,  are  neg- 
lected, only  because  the  value  of  them  lieth  hid. 

Hooker. 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love, 
Without  leave  taking?  Shaksp. 

I  never  saw 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promis'd  nought 
But  bcgg'ry  and  poor  luck.  Shaksp. 

These  virtues  are  the  hidden  beauties  of  a  soul, 
which  make  it  lovely  and  precious  in  his  sight,  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  concealed.  Spectator. 

2.  Costly;  of  great  price:  as,  a  precious 
stone. 

Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.  Milton. 

3.  Worthless.  An  epithet  of  contempt  or 

irony.  . 

More  of  the  same  kind,  concerning  these  precious 
saints  amongst  the  Turks,  may  be  seen  in  Pietro 
della  Valle.  Locke. 

Previously,  presh'us-le.  adv.  [from  pre- 
cious.] 

1.  Valuably;  to  a  great  price. 

2.  Contemptibly.  In  irony. 
Pre'ciousness,  presh'us-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

precious.']  Valuableness;  worth;  price. 

Its  preciousness  equalled  the  price  of  pearls. 

Wilkins. 
PRE'CIPICE,  pres'se-pis.1*3  n.  s.  [pre- 
cipitium,  Lat.  precipice,  Fr.]     A  head- 
long steep;  a  fall  perpendicular  without 
gradual  declivity. 

You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woo  your  own  destruction.  Shaksp. 

Where  the  water  dasheth  more  against  the  bot- 
tom, there  it  moveth  more  swiftly  and  more  in  pre- 
cipice ;  for  in  the  breaking  of  the  waves  there  is  ever 
a  precipice.  Bacon. 

I  ere  long  that  precipice  must  tread, 
Whence  none  return,  that  leads  unto  the  dead. 

Sandijs- 
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No  stupendous  precipice  denies 
Access,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes. 

Swift  down  the  precipice  of  time  it  g. 
And  sinks  in  minutes,  which  in  ages  ros 

His  gen'rous  mind  the  fair  ideas  ci> 
Of  fame  and  honour,  which  in  dang-       ^y; 

Where  wealth,  like  fruit,  on  pre       .  s  grew, 
Not  to  be  gather "d  but  by  birds  of  .     y,      Dryden. 

Drink  as  much  as  you  can  get;  lecause  a  good 

coachman  never  drives  so  well  as  w'  m  he  is  drunk; 

and  then  shew  your  skill,  by  driving  to  an  inch  by 

a  precipice.  a  Swift 

Preci'fitance,  pre-sip'pe-ta.i4se. 

Preci'pitancy,  pre-slp'pe-utu-se 

[from  precipitant.]     Rash  haste;  head- 
long hurry. 

Thither  they  haste  with  glad  precipitance.  Milt. 

'Tis  not  likely  that  one  of  a  thousand  such  preci- 
pitancies should  be  crowned  with  so  unexpected  an 
issue.  Glanville 

As  the  chymist,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost 
the  philosophical  elixir,  so  precipitancy  of  our  un- 
derstanding is  an  occasion  of  error.  Glanville. 

We  apply  present  remedies  according  unto  indi- 
cations, respecting  rather  the  acuteness  of  disease 
and  precipitancy  of  occasion,  than  the  rising  or  set- 
ting of  stars.  Brown. 

Hurried  on  by  the  precipitancy  of  youth,  I  took 
this  opportunity  to  send  a  letter  to  the  secretary. 

Sioift. 

A  rashness  and  precipitance  of  judgment,  and 

hastiness  to  believe  something  on  one  side  or  the 

other,  plunges  us  into  many  errors.  Watts. 

Preci'pitant,  pre-sip'pe-tant.  adj.  \_pr<z- 

cipitans,  Lat.] 

1.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong. 
Without  longer  pause, 

Downright  into  the  world's  fust  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant.  Milton. 

The  birds  heedless  while  they  strain 
Their  tuneful  throats,  the  tow'ring  heavy  lead 
O'ertakes  their  speed;  they  leave  their  little  lives 
Above  the  clouds,  precipitant  to  earth.         Philips. 

2.  Hasty;  urged  with  violent  haste. 
Should  he  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold, 

Precipitant  in  fear,  would  wing  their  flight, 
And  curse  their  cumbrous  pride's  unwieldy  weight. 

Pope. 

3.  Rashly  hurried. 
The  commotions  in  Ireland  were  so  sudden  and 

so  violent,  that  it  was  hard  to  discern  the  rise,  or 
apply  a  remedy  to  that  precipitant  rebellion. 

King  Charles. 

Preci'pitantly,  pre-sip'pe-tant-le.  adv. 
[from  precipitant.]  In  headlong  haste; 
in  a  tumultuous  hurry. 

To  PRECI'PITATE,  pre-sip'pe-tate.  v. 
a.  \_pracipito,  Lat.  precipiter,  Fr.  in  all 
the  senses.] 
1.  To  throw  headlong. 

She  had  a  king  to  her  son-in-law,  yet  was,  upon 
dark  and  unknown  reasons,  precipitated  and  banish- 
ed the  world  into  a  nunnery.  Bacon. 

Ere  vengeance 
Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain.         Milton. 
They  were  wont,  upon  a  superstition,  to  precipi- 
tate a  man  from  some  high  cliff  into  the  sea,  tying 
about  him  with  strings  many  great  fowls.    Wilkins. 
The  goddess  guides  her  son,  and  turns  him  from 


the  light, 

Herself  involv'd  in  clouds,  precipitates  her  flight. 

Dryden. 
2.  To  urge  on  violently. 

The  virgin  from  the  ground 
Upstarting  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound, 
Precipitates  her  flight.  Dryden. 

5.  To  hasten  unexpectedly. 

Short  intermittent  and  swift  recurrent  pains  do 
precipitate  patients  into  consumptions.         Harvey. 

4.  To  hurry  blindly  or  rashly. 


As  for  having  them  obnoxious  to  ruin,  if  they  b£ 
of  fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well;  but  if  they  be 
daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  designs,  and  prove 
dangerous.  Bacon. 

Dear  Erythraea,  let  not  such  blind  fury 
Precipitate  your  thoughts,  nor  set  them  working 
Till  time  shall  lend  them  better  means 
Than  lost  complaints.  Denham. 

5.  To  tnrow  to  the  bottom.     A  term  of 
ciiyrnistry  opposed  lo  sublime. 

Gold  endures  a  vehement  fire  long  without  any 
change,  and  after  it  has  been  divided  by  corrosive 
liquors  into  invisible  parts,  yet  may  presently  be 
precipitated,  so  as  to  appear  again  in  its  own  form. 

Grew 
To  Preci'pitate,  pre-sip'pe-tate.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fall  headlong. 

Had'st  thou  been  aught  but  goss'mer  feathers, 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thou'dst  shiver  like  an  egg.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  fall  lo  the  bottom  as  a  sediment  in 
ehymisiry. 

By  strong  water  every  metal  will  precipitate. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  hasten  without  just  preparation. 

Neither  did  the  rebels  spoil  the  country,  neither 
on  the  other  side  did  their  forces  increase,  which 
might  hasten  him  to  precipitate  and  assail  them. 

Bacon. 
Preci'pitate,  pre-sip'pe-tat.91  adj.  [from 
the  verb.] 

1.  Steeply  falling. 

Barcephas  saith,  it  was  necessary  this  paradise 
should  be  set  at  such  a  height,  because  the  four 
rivers,  had  they  not  fallen  so  precipitate,  could  not 
have  had  sufficient  force  to  thrust  themselves  under 
the  great  ocean.  Raleigh. 

When  the  full  stores  their  ancient  bounds  disdain, 
Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows; 
In  vain  would  speed  avoid,  or  strength  oppose. 

Prior. 

2.  Headlong;  hasty;  rashly  hasty. 

The  archbishop,  too  precipitate  in  pressing  the 
reception  of  that  which  he  thought  a  reformation, 
paid  dearly  for  it.  Clarendon. 

3.  Hasty;  violent. 

Mr,  Gay  died  of  a  mortification  of  the  bowels; 
it  was  the  most  precipitate  case  I  ever  knew,  having 
cut  him  off  in  three  days.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Preci'pitate,  pre-sip'pe-tat.91  n.  s  A  cor- 
rosive medicine  made  by  precipitating 
mercury. 

As  the  escar  separated,  I  rubbed  the  super-excre- 
scence with  the  vitriol  stone,  or  sprinkled  it  with 
precipitate.  Wiseman. 

Preci'pitately,  pre-sip'pe-tat-le.  adv. 
[from  precipitate.] 

1.  Headlong;  steeply  down. 

2.  Hastily;  in  blind  hurry. 

It  may  happen  to  those  who  vent  praise  or  cen- 
sure too  precipitately,  as  it  did  to  an  English  poet, 
who  celebrated  a  nobleman  for  erecting  Dryden's 
monument,  upon  a  promise  which  he  forgot,  till  it 
was  done  by  another.  Swift. 

Not  so  bold  Arnall;  with  a  weight  of  scull 
Furious  he  sinks,  precipitately  dull.  Pope. 

Precipita'tion,  pre-sip-pe-ta'shun.  n.  s. 
[precipitation,  Fr.  from  precipitate.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  headlong. 
Let  them  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 

That  the  jrrecipilation  might  down-stretch 

Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 

Be  this  to  them.  Shaksp. 

2.  Violent  motion  downward. 
Thai  could  never  happen  from  any  other  cause 

than  the  hurry,  precipitation,  and  rapid  motion  of 
the  water,  returning  at  the  end  of  the  deluge  to- 
wards the  sea.  Woodward. 

3.  Tumultuous  hurry;  blind  haste. 
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Here  is  none  of  the  hurry  and  precipitution,  none 
of  the  blustering  and  violence,  which  must  have  at- 
tended those  supposititious  changes.        Woodward. 
4.   In  chymistry,  subsidency:  contrary  to 
sublimation. 

Separation  is  wrought  by  precipitation  or  subli- 
mat.on;  that  is,  a  calling  of  the  parts  up  or  down, 
which  is  a  kind  of  attraction.  Bacon. 

The  precipitation  of  the  vegetative  matter,  after 
the  deluge,  and  the  burying  it  in  the  strata  under- 
neath amongst  the  sand,  was  to  retrench  the  luxury 
of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  so 
ungratefully  abused  by  its  former  inhabitants. 

Woodward. 

Prkci'pitous,  pre-sip'pe-tus.  adj.  [firaci- 
pifes,  Lai/) 

!.  Headlong;  steep. 

Monarchy,  together  with  me,  could  not  but  be 
dashed  in  pieces  by  such  a  precipitous  fall  as  they 
intended.  King  Charles. 

2.  Hasty;  sudden. 

Though  the  attempts  of  some  have  been  precipi- 
tous, and  their  enquiries  so  audacious  as  to  have 
lost  themselves  in  attempts  above  humanity,  yet 
have  the  enquiries  of  most  defected  by  the  way. 

Brown. 

How  precious  the  time  is,  how  precipitous  the 
occasion,  how  many  things  to  he  done  in  their  just 
season,  after  once  a  ground  is  in  order.        Evelyn. 

3.  Rash;  heady. 

Thus  fram'd  for  ill,  he  loos'd  our  triple  hold, 
Advice  unsafe,  precipitous  and  bold.  Dryden. 

PRECISE,  pre*-sise'.49»  adj.  [precis,  Vr. 
prcscisus,  Lat.] 

1.  Exact;  strict;  nice;  having  strict  and 
determinate  limitations. 

Means  more  durable  to  preserve  the  laws  of  God 
from  oblivion  and  corruption  grew  in  use,  not  with- 
out preci'.e  direction  from  God  himself.       Hooker. 

You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me;  you  stand  upon 
your  honour;  why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is 
as  much  as  1  can  do  to  keep  the  term  of  mine  ho- 
nour precise.  Shaksp. 

The  state  hath  given  you  license  to  stay  on  land 
six  weeks,  and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occa- 
sions ask  farther  time;  for  the  law  in  this  point  is 
not  precise.  Bacon. 

Let  us  descend  from  this  top 
Of  speculation;  for  the  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting.  Milton. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  and  pre- 
cise natural  limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is  in- 
dulged. Taylor. 

The  reasonings  must  be  precise,  though  the  prac- 
tice may  admit  of  great  latitude.  Jlrbuthnot. 

The  precise  difference  between  a  compound  and 
collective  idea  is  this,  that  a  compound  idea  unites 
things  of  a  different  kind,  but  a  collective,  things 
of  the  same  kind.  Watts. 

2.  Formal;  finical;  solemnly  and  super- 
stitiously  exact. 

The  raillery  of  the  wits  in  king  Charles  the  se- 
cond's reign,  upon  every  thing  which  they  called 
precise,  was  carried  to  so  great  an  extravagance, 
that  it  almost  put  all  Christianity  out  of  counte- 
nance. Jlddison. 

Preci'sely,  pre-sise'le.  adv.  [from  pre- 
cise ] 

1.   Exactly;  nicely;  accurately. 

Doth  it  follow,  that  all  things  in  the  church,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least,  are  unholy,  which  the  Lord 
hath  not  himself  prtciscly  instituted?  Hooker. 

When  the  Lord  had  once  precisely  set  down  a 
form  of  executing  that  wherein  we  art  to  serve  him 
the  fault  appeareth  greater  to  do  that  which  we  are 
not,  than  not  to  do  that  which  we  arc  coffimande  I. 

Hooker. 
He  knows, 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land 
As  nis  misdoubts  present  occasion, 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends.    Shaksp. 
VOL.  II. 


Where  more  of  these  orders  than  one  shall  be  set 
in  several  stories,  there  must  be  an  exquisite  care 
to  place  the  columns  precisely  one  over  another. 

Wotton. 

In  his  track  ray  wary  feet  have  stept, 
His  undecliried  ways  precisely  kept.  Sandys. 

The  rule,  to  find  the  age  of  the  moon,  cannot 
shew  precisely  an  exact  account  of  the  moon,  be- 
cause of  the  inequality  of  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  moon.  Holder. 

Measuring  the  diameter  of  the  fifth  dark  circle, 
I  found  it  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch  precisely  Newton. 

2.  With  superstitious  formality;  with  too 
much  scrupulosity;  with  troublesome 
ceremony. 
Prbci'seness,   pre-sise'nes.  n.  s.  [from 
precise]   Exactness;  rigid  nicety. 

I  will  distinguish  the  cases;  though  give  me  leave, 
in  the  handling  of  them,  not  to  sever  them  with  too 
much  preciseness.  Bacon. 

When  you  have  fixed  proper  hours  for  particular 
studies,  keep  to  them,  not  with  a  superstitious  p,e- 
eiseness,  but  with  some  good  degrees  of  a  regular 
constancy.  Walls. 

Precisian,  pre-slzh'e-an.88  n.  8.  [from 
precise.] 

1.  One  who  limits  or  restrains. 

Though  love  use  reason  for  his  precisian,  he  ad- 
mits him  not  for  his  counsellor.  Sliaksp. 

2.  One  who  is  supeistiliously  rigorous. 

These  men,  for  ail  the  world, like  our  precisiansbe, 
Who  for  some  cross  or  saint  they  in  the  window  see, 
Will  pluck  down  all  the  church.  Drayton. 

A  profane  person  calls  a  man  of  piety  a  precisian. 

Watts. 
Preci'sion,  pre-slzh'un.  n.  s.  [precision, 
Fr.]   Exact  limitation. 

He  that  thinks  of  being  in  general,  thinks  never 
of  any  particular  species  of  being;  unless  he  can 
think  of  it  with  and  without  precision  at  the  same 
time.  Locke. 

I  have  left  out  the  utmost  precisions  of  fractions 
in  these  computations  as  not  necessary;  these  whole 
numbers  shewing  well  enough  the  difference  of  the 
value  of  guineas.  Locke. 

I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  more  in  detail, 
without  sacrificing  perspicuity  to  ornament,  without 
wandering  from  the  precision,  or  breaking  the  chain 
of  reasoning.  Pope. 

Preci'sive,  pre-si'siv.428  adj.  [from  pre- 
cisus,  Latin.]  Exactly  limiting,  by  cut- 
ting off  all  that  is  not  absolutely  rela- 
tive to  the  present  purpose. 

Precisive  abstraction  is  when  we  consider  those 
things  apart,  which  cannot  really  exist  apart;  as 
when  we  consider  mode,  without  considering  its 
substance  or  subject.  Watts. 

To  Prkclu'de,  pre-klude'.  v.  a.  [fir&clu- 
do,  Latin.]  To  shut  out  or  hinder  by 
some  anticipation. 

This  much  will  obviate  and  preclude  the  objec- 
tions of  our  adversaries,  that  we  do  not  determine 
the  final  cause  of  the  systematical  parts  of  the 
world,  merely  as  they  have  respect  to  the  exigen- 
cies or  conveniencies  of  life.  Bentley. 

If  you  once  allow  them  such  an  acceptation  of 
chance,  you  have  precluded  yourself  from  any  more 
reasoning  against  them.  Bentley. 

I  fear  there  will  he  no  way  left  to  tell  you,  that 
I  entirely  esteem  you;  none  but  that  which  no  bills 
can  preclude,  and  no  king  can  prevent  Pope. 

PRECOCIOUS,  pre-ko'shus.w  adj. 
\ Jiracocis,  Lat  precose,  Ft\]  Ripe  be- 
fore the  time. 

Many  precocious  trees,  and  such  as  have  their 
spring  in  the  winter,  may  be  found  in  most  parts. 

Brawn, 

Preoo'city,    pie-kos'ae  -te.    n.    s.    [from 

precocious.]    Ripeness  beiore  the  time. 

S  c 


Some  impute  the  cause  of  his  fall  to  a  precocity  of 
spirit  and  valour  in  him;  and  that  therefore  some 
infectious  southern  air  did  blast  him.  Howel. 

To  Preco'gitate,  pre-kod'je-tate.  v.  a. 
[firzcogito,  Lat.]  To  consider  or  scheme 
beforehand. 
Precogni/tion,  pre-kog-nlsh'un.  n.  s. 
|  prce  and  cognilio,  Lat.]  Previous  know- 
ledge; antecedent  examination. 
Preconcei't,  pre-kon-sete'.630  n.  s.  [pn 
and  conceit.]  An  opinion  previoush 
formed. 

A  thing  in  reason  impossible,  which  notwithstand- 
ing through  their  misfashioned  preconceit,  appeared 
unto  them  no  less  certain,  than  if  nature  had  written 
it  in  the  very  foreheads  of  all  the  creatures.  Hooker. 
To    Preconcei've,    pre-kon-sevc'.    v.   a. 
[fire  and  conceive.]  To  form  an  opinion 
beforehand;  to  imagine  beforehand. 

In  a  dead  plain  the  way  seemeth  the  longer,  be- 
cause the  eye  hath  preconceived  it  shorter  than  the 
truth;  and  the  frustrations  of  that  maketh  it  seem 
so.  Bacon. 

Fondness  of  preconceived  opinions  is  not  like  to 
render  your  reports  suspect,  nor  for  want  of  care, 
defective.  Gtanville. 

The  reason  why  men  are  so  weak  in  governing 
is,  because  most  things  fall  out  accidentally,  and 
come  not  into  any  compliance  with  their  preconceiv- 
ed ends,  but  they  are  forced  to  comply  subsequently. 

South. 
Preoonce'ption,  pre-kon-sep'shun.631  n.s. 
[fire  and  conception.]  Opinion  previous- 
ly formed. 

Custom  with  most  men  prevails  more  than  truth; 
according  to  the  notions  and  preconceptions,  which 
it  hath  formed  in  our  minds,  we  shape  the  discourse 
of  reason  itself.  Hakewill. 

Precontract,  pre-kon'trakt.  n.  s.  [pre 
and  contract.  This  was  formerly  accent- 
ed on  the  last  syllable.]  A  contract  pre- 
vious to  another. 

He  is  your  husband  on  a  precontract; 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin.         Shaksp. 

To  Precontract,  pre-kon-trakt'.  v.  a. 
[pre  and  contract.]  To  contract  or  bar- 
gain beforehand. 

Some  are  such  as  a  man  cannot  make  his  wife, 
though  he  himself  be  unmarried,  because  they  are 
already  precontracted  to  some  other;  or  else  are  in 
too  near  a  degree  of  affinity  or  consanguinity.  Jlyliffe. 

Precu'rse,  pre-kurse'.  n.  s.  [from  pra- 
curro,  Latin.]  Forerunning. 
The  like  preairsc  of  fierce  events, 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on, 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated. 

iShakspeare. 

Precu'rsor,  pre-kur's6r.l6G  n.  s.  ip><£- 
cursor,  Lnt.  pre  curs  eur,  Fr.]  Forei  mi- 
ner; harbinger. 

Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursers 
Of  dreadful  thunder  claps,  more  momentary 
Were  not.  Shakycare. 

This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged  upon 
consideration  of  its  ])recursors,  viz  a  rude  winter, 
and  a  close,  sulphurous  and  fiery  air.  Harvey. 

Thomas  Burnet  played  the  precursor  to  the  com- 
ing of  Homer  in  his  Homerides.  Pope. 
Pri-daVeous,  pre-da'shiis.387  adj.  [from 
piezda.  Latin.]  Living  by  prey. 

As  those  are  endowed  with  poison,  because  thry 
are  ;  duceous;  so  these  need  it  not,  because  their 
food  is  near  at  hand,  and  may  be  obtained  without 
content.  Derham. 

Pre'dal,  pre'dal.88  adj.  [from  prcsda, 
Laun.  j     Robbing;   practising  plunder. 
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This  word  is  not  countenanced  from 

analogy. 

Sarmatia,  laid  by  predal  rapine  low, 
Moum'd  the  hard  yoke,  and  sought  relief  in  vain. 

S.  Boyse. 
Pre'datory,  pr^d'da-tur-e.612  adj.  [pre- 
datorius,  Lat.  from  preda,  Lat.] 

1.  Plundering;  practising  rapine. 

The  king  called  his  parliament,  where  he  exag- 
gerated the  malice  and  the  cruel  predatory  war 
made  by  Scotland.  Bacon. 

2.  Hungry;  preying;  rapacious;  raven- 
ous. 

The  evils  that  come  of  exercise  are,  that  it  mak- 
eth  the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Bacon. 

Predecea'sed,  pre-de-seest'.631  adj.  [pre 
and  deceased.]   Dead  before. 

Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  began  up- 
on an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable 
trophy  of  predeceased  valour?  Shakspeare- 

Predece'ssor,  pr&d-e-seVsur.  n.  s.  [pre- 
decesseur,  Fr.  pre  and  decedo,  Lat.] 

1 .  One  that  was  in  any  state  or  place  be- 
fore another. 

In  these  pastoral  pastimes,  a  great  many  days 
were  spent  to  follow  their  flying  predecessors. 

Sidney. 

There  is  cause,  why  we  should 'be  slow  and  un- 
willing to  change,  without  very  urgent  necessity, 
the  ancient  ordinances,  rites,  and  approved  customs 
of  our  venerable  predecessors.  Hooker 

If  I  seem  partial  to  my  predecessor  in  the  laurel, 
the  friends  of  antiquity  are  not  few.  Ihryden. 

The  present  pope,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  secret  history,  and  the  weakness  of  his  prede- 
cessor, seems  resolved  to  bring  the  project  to  its 
perfection  Mdison. 

The  more  beauteous  Cloe  sat  to  thee, 
Good  Howard,  emulous  of  Apellcs'  art; 

But  happy  thou  from  Cupid's  arrow  free, 
And  flames  that  piere'd  thy  predecessor's  heart. 

Prior. 

2.  Ancestor. 

Predestina'rian,  pre-d£s-te-na're-an. 
n.  s  [from  predestinate  7]  One  that 
holds  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

Why  does  the  predestinarian  so  adventurously 
climb  into  heaven,  to  ransack  the  celestial  ar- 
chives, read  God's  hidden  decrees,  when  wfth  less 
labour  he  may  secure  an  authentick  transcript 
within  himself?  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  PREDESTINATE,  pre-deVte-nate. 
~v.  a.  [predestiner,  Fr.  pre  and  de&tino, 
Lat.]     To  appoint  beforehand  by  irre 
versible  decree. 

Some  gentlemen  or  other  shall  scape  a  predesti- 
nate scratcht  face.  Shakspeare 

Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.  Romans. 

Having  predestinated  us  unto   the  adoption   of 

children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself         Ephesians. 

To  Prede  sitnate,  pre-deVte-nate.  v.  n. 

To  hold  predestination.     In  ludicrous 

language. 

His  ruff  crest  he  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears.         Dryden. 

Prkdkstina'tion.  pre-deVt£-na'shun.  n. 
s.  [predestination,  Fr.  from  predes- 
tinate.^ Fatal  decree;  preordination. 

Pr destination  we  can  difference  no  otherwise 
from  providence  and  prescience,  than  this,  that 
prescience  only  f  ireseeth,  providence  foreseeth  and 
carcth  for,  and  hatli  respect  to  all  creatures,  and 
predestination  is  only  of  men;  and  yet  not  of  all  to 
men  belonging,  but.  of  their  salvation  properly  in 
the  common  use  of  divines;  or  perdition,  as  some 
have  used  it.  Raleigh. 

£Jor  can  they  justly  accuse 
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Their  maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate; 
As  if  predestination  over-rul'd 
Their  will,  dispos'd  by  absolute  decree, 
Or  high  fore-knowledge.  Milton. 

Predestina'tor,  pre-deYte-na-tur.fi21  166 
72.  s.  [from  predestinate .]  One  that 
holds  predestination  or  the  prevalence 
of  pre-established  necessity. 

Me,  mine  example  let  the  stoicks  use, 
Their  sad  and  cruel  doctrine  to  maintain; 

Let  all  predestinaiors  me  produce, 
Who  struggle  with  eternal  fate  in  vain.       Coioley. 
To  Prede'stine,  pre-des'tin.140  v.  a.  [pre 
and  destine.]  To  decree  beforehand. 

Ye  careful  angels  whom  eternal  fate 
Ordains  on  earth  and  human  acts  to  wait, 
Who  turn  with  secret  pow'r  this  restless  ball, 
And  bid  predestined  empires  rise  and  fall.      Prior. 

Predetermination,  pte-de-ter-me-na'- 
siiun.  n.  s.  [predetermination.  Fr.  pre 
and  determinution.]\y^ttvu\mdX\o\\  made 
beforehand. 

This  predetermination  of  God's  own  will  is  so  far 
from  being  the  determining  of  our's,  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly the  contrary;  for  supposing  God  to  predeter- 
mine that  I  shall  act  freely;  "is  certain  from 
tlieuce,  that  my  will  is  free  in  respect  of  God,  and 
not  predetermined.  Hammond 

The  truth  of  the  catholick  doctrine  of  all  ages, 
in  points  of  pr<  determination  and  irresistibility, 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinists  Hammond 
To  Predetermine,  pre-de-ier'mih.1J  v. 
a.  [pre  and  determine]  To  doom  or  con- 
fine by  previous  decree. 

We  see  in  brutes  certain  sensible  instincts  ante- 
cedent to  their  imaginative  faculty,  whereby  they 
are  predetermined  to  the  convenience  of  the  sensible 
life.  Hale. 

Pue'di/vl,  pre-de-al,  or  pre'je-31  !Ba  adj. 
[firadium,  Lai.]  Consisting  of  farms. 

By  the  civil  law,  their  predial  estates  are  liable 
to  fiscal  payments  and  taxes,  as  not  being  appro- 
priated for  the  service  of  divine  worship,  but  for  pro- 
fane uses.  Jlylifft. 
Pre'dicable,  pre'd'de-Ua-bl.  adj.  [predi- 
cable,  Fr.  predicabilis,  Lat. J  Such  as 
may  be  affirmed  of  something. 

Preoi'cable,  pred'de-ka-bl.  n.  s.  [pre- 
dicabile,  Latin.]  A  logical  term,  denot- 
ing one  of  the  five  things  which  can  be 
affirmed  of  any  tiling. 

These  they   call   the  five  predicables;  because 
very  thing  that  is  affirmed   concerning  any  being 
must  be  the  genus,  species,  difference,  some  proper- 
ty or  accident.  Walts. 

PREDFCAMENT,pre-dik'ka-ment  n.s. 
[predicament,  Fr.  predicamentum,  Lat.] 

I.  A  class  or  arrangement  of  beings  or 
substances  ranked  according  to  their 
natures:  called  also  categorema  or 
category.  Harris. 

If  there  were  nothing  but  bodies  to  be  ranked  by 
them  in  the  predicament  of  place,  then  that  descrip- 
tion would  be  allowed  by  them  as  sufficient.  Digby. 

I.  Class  or  kind  described  by  any  defini- 
tive marks. 

The  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice; 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st.     Shaksp. 

I  shew  the  line  and  the  predicament, 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king.  Shaksp. 

Pkedicame'ntal,  pre-dik-a-me^/tai.  adj. 
[from  predicament.]  Relating  to  pre- 
dicaments. 

Pre'dicant,  pred'de-kSnt-  n.  s.  [predi- 
cans,  Lat.]  One  that  affirms  any  thing. 
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To  PREDICATE,  pred'de-kate.  v.  a. 
[predico,  Latin.]  To  affirm  any  thing 
of  another  thing. 

All  propositions,  wherein  a  part  of  the  complex 

idea,   which  any  term  stands  for,  is  predicated  of 

that  term,  are  only  verbal;  v.  g.  to  say  that  gold  is 

a  metal.  Locke. 

To  Pre'dicate,  pred'de-kate.   v.  n.  To 

affirm;  to  comprise  an  affirmation. 

It  were  a  presumption  to  think,  that  any  thing  in 
any  created  nature  can  bear  any   perfect  resem- 
blance of  the  incomprehensible  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  very  being  itself  not  predicating  uni- 
vocally  touching  him  and  any  created  being    Hale. 
Pre'dicate,  pred'de-kat.B1  n.  s.  [prxdica- 
tum.  Latin.]  That  which  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the    subject:  as,  man  is  ra- 
tiunal;  man  is  not  immort   I. 

The  predicate  is  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  subject  Watts. 

Predica'tion,  pred-e-kashmi.  n.  s. 
[predication  Latim  from  predicate.]  Af- 
firmation concerning  ai  y  thins- 

Let  us  reason  from  them  as  well  as  we  can;  they 
are  only  about  identical  predications  and  influence. 

To  PREDFCT,  pre-dikf.  v.  a.  [pradic- 
tits,  Latin;  predire,  Fr.]  To  foretel;  to 
foreshow. 

He  is  always  inveighing  against  such  unequal 
distribution;  nor  does  he  ever  cease  to  predict  pub- 
lick  ruins,  till  his  private  are  repaired. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Prediction,  pre -dik'sruu.  n.  s.  [pradic- 
tio.  Lat.  pr/ diction,   \w  from  predict.] 
Prophesy;  declaration  of  something  fu- 
ture. 

These  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar.    Shaksp. 
The  predictions  of  cold  and  long  winters,  hot  and 
dry  summers,  are  good  to  lie  known.  Bacon. 

How  soon  hath  thy  pi-tdictii.n,  seer  blest! 
Measured  this  transient  world  the  race  of  time, 
Til!  time  stand  fix'd.  Jlillon. 

In  Christ  they  all  meet  with  an  invincible  evi- 
dence, as  if  they  were  not  predictions,  but  af'er- 
relations;  and  the  penmen  of  them  not  prophet  but 
evangelists.  South. 

He,  who  prophesy'd  the  best, 
Approves  the  judgment  to  the  rest; 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie.  Swift. 

Predi'ctur,  pie-dik'tur.  n.  s.  [from  pre- 
die'.]   Foreteller. 

V\  hether  he  has  not  been  the  cause  of  this  poor 
man's  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor,  may  be  dis- 
puted. Swift. 

Predige'stion,  pre-de-jeVtshun.  n.  s. 
[pre  and  digestion.]  Digestion  too  soon 
performed 

Predigestion,  or  hasty  digestion,  fills  the  body  full 

of  crudities  and  seeds  of  diseases.  Bacon. 

To  Pith  dispo'se,  pre-dis-poze'.  v.  a   [pre 

and  dispose.]     To   adapt  previously  to 

any  certain  purpose. 

Vegetable  productions  require  heat  of  the  sun,  to 
predispose,  and  excite  the  earth  and  the  seeds. 

Burnet. 

Unless  nature  be  predisposed  to  friendship  by  its 
own  propensity,  no  arts  of  obligation  shall  be  able 
to  abate  the  secret  hatred  of  some  persons  towards 
others.  South. 

Pkkdisi'osi'tion,  pre-dis-po-zish'iin.  n.  s. 
[pre  and  disposition.]  Previous  adapta- 
tion to  any  certain  purpose. 

The  disease  was  conceived  to  proceed  from  a  ma- 
lignity in  the  constitution  of  the  air,  gathered  by 
the  predispositions  of  seasons.  Bacon- 
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Tunes  and  airs  have  io  themselves  some  affinity 
\uth  the  affections;  so  as  it  is  do  marvel  if  they  al- 
ter the  spirits,  considering  that  times  have  a  predis- 
position to  the  motion  of  the  spirits.  Bacon. 
External  accidents  are  often  the  occasional  cause 
of  the  king's  evil;  but  they  suppose  a pitdisposHUm 
of  the  body.                                          Wiseman. 
Predo'min  vnoe,     pre-donVme-nanse. 
Predominancy,    pre-dom'me-nan-se. 
u.    s.   [pree    and  domina,   Lat.J   Preva- 
lence;   superiority;    ascendency;    supe- 
riour  influence. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  as  if  we  were  knaves,  thieves, 
and  treacherous  by  spherical  predominance 

Shakspeare. 

An  inflammation  consists  only  of  a  sanguineous 
aflluxion,  or  else  is  denominable  from  other  hu- 
mours, according  to  the  predominancy  of  melancho- 
ly, phlegm,  or  choler.  Broxon. 

In  human  bodies,  there  is  an  incessant  warfare 
amongst  the  humours  for  predominancy.        Howel. 

The  true  cause  of  the  Pharisees  disbelief  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  was  the  predominancy  of  their  co- 
vetousness  and  ambition  over  their  will.         South. 

The  several  rays  in  white  light  do  retain  their 
colorific  qualities,  by  which  those  of  any  sort,  when- 
ever they  become  more  copious  than  the  rest,  do, 
by  their  excess  and  predominance,  cause  their  pro- 
per colour  to  appear.  Newton. 

Predo'min  ant,  pre-dom'me-nant.  adj. 
[/ir  dominant,  French;  fires  and  domi- 
nor,  La  in.]  Prevalent;  supreme  in  in- 
fluence; ascendant. 

Miserable  were  the  condition  of  that  church, 
the  weighty  affairs  whereof  should  be  ordered  by 
those  deliberations,  wherein  such  an  humour  as 
this  were  predominant.  Hooker. 

Foul  subordination  is  predominant, 
And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land.  ShaJcsp. 

It  is  a  planet  that  will  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant;  and  'tis  powerful  Shaksp. 

Those  helps  were  overweighed  by  things  that 
made  agaiust  him,  and  were  predominant  in  the 
king's  mind.  Bacon. 

Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in  heav'n 
Rise  on  the  earth;  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun.  Milton. 

I  could  shew  you  several  pieces,  where  the  beau- 
ties of  this  kind  are  so  predominant,  that  you  could 
never  be  able  to  read  or  understand  them.     Swift. 

To  Predo'iMinate,  pre-dom'me-nate.91 
v.  n.  [firedominer,  French;  fires  and 
dominor,  Latin  ]  To  prevail;  to  be 
ascendant;  to  be  supreme  in  influence. 

So  much  did  love  t'  her  executed  lord 
Predominate  in  this  fair  lady's  heart.  Daniel. 

The  gods  formed  women's  souls  out  of  those 
principles  which  compose  several  kind  of  animals; 
and  their  good  or  bad  disposition  arises,  according 
as  such  and  such  principles  predominate  in  their 
constitutions.  Mdison. 

The  rays  reflected  least  obliquely,  may  predomi- 
nate over  the  rest,  so  much  as  to  cause  a  heap  of 
such  particles  to  appear  very  intensely  of  their  co- 
lour. Newton. 

Where  judgment  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the 
choice  of  a  lady  svho  has  several  lovers,  fancy  may 
the  more  allowably  predominate.  Clarissa. 

To  Preelf.'ct,  pre-e-lekt'.  v.  a.  [fire  and 
elect.]  To  choose  by  previous  decision. 
Pree'mivevce,  pre-em'me-nense.  n.  s. 
[preeminence,  Fr.  fire  and  eminence.  It 
is  sometimes  written,  to  avoid  the  junc- 
tion of  re,  fireheminence^\ 
1.  Superiority  of  excellence. 

I  plead  for  the  pi-eeminence  of  epick  poetry. 

Dnjden. 

Let  profit  have  the  preeminence  of  honour  in  the 

end  of  poetry;  pleasure,  though  but  the  second  in 

degree,  is  the  first  in  favour.  Dnjden. 


It  is  a  greater prehnninence  to  have  life,  than  to 
be  without  it;  to  have  life  and  sense,  than  to  have 
life  only;  to  have  life,  sense,  and  reason,  than  to 
have  only  life  and  sense.  Il'ilkins. 

The  preeminence  of  Christianity  to  any  other  reli- 
gious scheme  which  preceded  it,  appears  from 
this,  that  the  most  eminent  among  the  pagan  philo- 
sophers disclaimed  many  of  those  superstitious  fol- 
lies which  arc  condemned  by  revealed  religion. 

Mdison. 

2.  Precedence;  priority  of  place. 

His  lance  brought  him  captives  to  the  triumph 
of  Artesia's  beauty,  such  as,  though  Artesia  be 
amongst  the  fairest,  yet  in  that  company  were  to 
have  the  preeminence.  Sidney. 

He  touched  it  as  a  special  preeminence  of  Junias 
and  Andronicus,  that  in  Christianity  they  were  his 
ancients.  Hooker. 

1  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 
Preeminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty.  Shaksp. 

The  English  desired  no  preeminence,  but  offered 
equality  both  in  liberty  and  privilege,  and  in  capa- 
city of  offices  and  employments.  Hayward. 

Am  I  distinguish'^  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares? 
Painful  preeminence!  Mdison. 

3.  Superiority  of  power  or  influence. 

That  which  standcth  on  record,  hath  preeminence 
above  that  which  passeth  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
hath  no  pens  but  the  tongues,  no  books  but  the  ears 
of  men.  Hooker. 

Beyond  the  equator,  the  southern  point  of  the 
needle  is  sovereign,  and  the  north  submits  his  pre- 
eminence. Brown. 

Pree'minent,  pre-em'me-nent.  adj.  [fire- 
eminent,  Fr.  fire  and  eminent.^  Excel- 
lent above  others. 

Tell  how  came  I  here?  by  some  great  maker 
In  goodness  and  in  power  preeminent.  Milton. 

We  claim  a  proper  interest  above  others  in  tLe 
preeminent  rights  of  the  household  of  faith.    Sprat. 

Pree'mption,  pre-em'shun.413  n.  s.  [firce- 
em/uio,  Lat.J  The  right  of  purchasing 
before  another. 

Certain  persons  in  the  reigns  of  king  Edward  VI. 
and  queen  Mary,  sought  to  make  use  of  this  pre- 
emption, but,  crossed  in  the  prosecution,  or  defeat- 
ed in  their  expectation,  gave  it  over.  Carew. 

To  Preen,  prene.  v.  a.  [firiinen,  Dutch, 
to  dress  or  prank  up.]  To  trim  the 
feathers  of  birds,  to  enable  them  to 
glide  through  the  air:  for  this  use  na- 
ture has  furnished  them  with  two  pe- 
culiar glands,  which  secrete  an  unctu- 
ous matter  into  a  perforated  oil  bag, 
out  of  which  the  bird  draws  it  with  his 
bill.  Baitey. 

To  PREENGA'GE,  pre-en-gadje'.  v.  a. 
[//re  and  engage.^  To  engage  by  pre- 
cedent ties  or  contracts. 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  mov'd, 
But  he  was  preengag\l  by  former  ties.         Dryden. 

Not  only  made  an  instrument; 
But  preen  gag^d  without  my  owu  consent.     Dryden. 

TLe  world  has  the  unhappy  advantage  of  preen- 
gagi.ig  our  passions,  at  a  time  when  we  have  not 
reflection  enough  to  look  beyond  the  instrument  to 
the  haud  whose  direction  it  obeys.  Rogers. 

Pn  KENGA'GEMENT,pre-en-gadje'met)t.7i.s. 
[fioni/irccKgagr.'i  Precedent  obligation. 

My  preengagements  to  other  themes  were  not  un- 
known to  those  for  whom  I  was  to  write.        Beyle. 

The  opinions,  suited  to  their  respective  tempers, 
will  make  way  to  their  assent,  in  spite  of  accidental 
preengagements.  Clan  vilic 

Men  arc  apt  to  think,  that  those  obediences  they 
pay  to  God  shall,  like  a  preengagemnl,  disannul 
all  after-contracts  made  by  guilt.      Decay  of  Piety. 

°Sc2 


As  far  as  opportunity  and  former  ffeengagementi 

will  give  leave.  Collier. 

To  Preesta'blish,   pre-e-stab'lish.   v.  a. 

[fire  and  establish.!  To  settle  beforehand. 

Pre  establishment, pre-e-slabTish-ment. 

n.  a.  [from  fireeatahlish,']     Settlement 

beforehand. 

To  Preexi'st,  pre-egz-lst'.  v.  a.  [fire,  and 

exhto,  Lat.]  To  exist  beforehand. 

If  thy  preexisting-  soul 
Was  form'd  at  lirst  with  myriads  more, 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll.       Dryden. 
Preexi'stence,     pre-egz  is  'tense,     n.    s. 
[fire xi at t  nee,  Fr.  from  fireexist.^ 

1.  Existence  before. 

Wisdom  declares  her  antiquity  and  preexislenci 
to  all  the  works  of  this  earth.  Burnet. 

2.  Existence  of  the  soul  before  its  union 
with  the  body. 

As  Simonides  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  of 
women,  from  the  doctrine  of  preexislence ;  son:r  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  have  -atirized  the  rioiom 
part  of  the  human  species,  from  a  notion  of  the 
soul's  postexistence.  <vrm. 

Preexi'stent,  pre-egz-ls't£nt.  adj.  ;  fire- 
existent,  French;  fire  and  existent.^  Ex- 
istent beforehand;  preceding  in  exist- 
ence. 

Artificial  things  could  not  be  from  eternity,  be- 
cause they  suppose  man,  by  whose  art  they  were 
made,  preexistent  to  them;  the  workman  must  be 
before  the  work.  Burnet. 

Blind  to  former,  as  to  future  fate, 
What  mortal  knows  his  preexistent  state?  Pope. 
If  this  preexistent  eternity  is  not  compatible  with 
a  successive  duration,  then  some  being,  though  in- 
finitely above  our  finite  comprehensions,  must  have 
had  an  identical,  invariable  continuance  from  all 
eternity,  which  being  is  no  other  than  God. 

Benltey. 
PRE'FACE,  pref'fas.91  532  n.  .?.  [preface, 
Fr.  firafatio,  Lat.]     Something  spoken 
introductory  to  the  main  design;  intro- 
duction; something  proemial. 

This  superficial  tale 
It  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praise.  Shaksp. 

Sir  Thomas  More  betrayed  his  depth  of  judg- 
ment in  state  affairs  in  his  Utopia,  than  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Budaeus  in  a  preface  before  it,  our  age 
hath  not  seen  a  thing  more  deep.  Peach  am. 

Heav'n's  high  behest  no  preface  needs.    Milton. 
To  Pre'face,    pref  fas.bl   v.    ?:.    Jinfari, 
Lat.]  To  say  something  introductory. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  parts  of  her 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  preface,  that  she  is  the 
only  child  of  a  decrepil  father.  Spectator. 

To  Pre'face,  pref  fas.  v.  a. 

1.  To  introduce  by  something  proemial. 

Whcresoe'er  he  gave  an  admonition,  he  prefaced 
it  always  with  such  demonstrations  of  tenderness. 

FeU. 
Thou  art  rash, 
And  must  be  prefaced  into  government.     Southern. 

2.  To  face;  to  cover.     A  ludicrous  sense. 

I  love  to  wear  clothes  that  are  flush, 
Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.  Cleaveland. 

Pre'faoer,  preff&S-ur.m  h.  s.  [iiom  fire- 
fa  ce.~\  The  writer  of  a  preface. 

If  there  be  not  a  tolerable  line  in  all  these  six, 
the  prefacer  gave  me  no  occasion  to  write  better. 

iJnjden. 

Phe'fatory,  preffi-tar-e.*1'   adj.  [from 
firefacc.~]    Introductory. 

If  this  proposition,  whosoever  nil!  he  saved,  be 

ivsti ti  oily  to  those  to  whom  it  MR   intended, 

the  christians,  then  the  aaathema  reaches  not  the 
heathens  who  had  iw.-r  heard  of  Chri  t:  after  all, 
1  am  far  from  hlaaiing  even  that  prefatory  adili- 
tion  to  the  creed.  Dryden. 
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Pre'fect,  pie'fekt.  n.  s.  [prafeclus,  Lat.] 
Governourj  commander. 

He  is  much 
The  better  soldier,  having  been  a  tribune, 
'Prefect,  lieutenant,  praetor  in  the  war.  Ben  Jonson. 
It  was  the  custom  in  the  Roman  empire,  for  the 
prefects  and  viceroys  of  distant  provinces  to  trans- 
mit a  relation  of  every  thing  remarkable  in  their 
administration.  Jiddison. 

Prefe'oture,     pref'fek-ture."533  B3B  n.  s. 
[prefecture,  Fr.  prafectura,  Lat.]  Com- 
mand; office  of  government. 
To  PREFE'R,  pre-feV.  v.  a.  [preferer,  Fr. 

prcefero,  Lat.] 
1.  To  regard  more  than  another. 

With  brotherly  love,  in  honour  prefer  one  an- 
other. Romans. 


and  hath  a  scheme  of  his  own,  which  bethinks  pre-  U,  Preference;  act  of  preferring 
ferable  to  that  of  any  other.  Addison 

Even  in  such  a  state  as  this,  the  pleasures  of  vir 


2.  With  above  before  the  thing  postponed. 

If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth;  if  1  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
above  my  chief  joy.  Psalms. 

3.  With  be/ore. 

He  that  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me ; 
for  he  was  before  me.  John. 

It  may  worthily  seem  unto  you  a  most  shameful 
thing,  to  have  preferred  an  infamous  peace  before 
a  most  just  war.  Knolles. 

O  spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart.  Milton. 

The  greater  good  is  to  be  preferred  before  the 
less,  and  the  lesser  evil  to  be  endured  rather  than 
the  greater.  Wilkins. 

4.  With  to. 

Would  be  rather  leave  this  frantick  scene, 
And  trees  and  beasts  prefer  to  courts  and  men? 

Prior. 

5.  To  advance;  to  exalt;  to  raise. 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar, 
he  was  preferred  to  the  bishoprick  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield.  Clarendon. 

6.  To  present  ceremoniously.  This  seems 
not  a  proper  use. 

He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferred  the  bowl. 

Pope. 

7.  To  offer  solemnly;  to  propose  publick- 
ly;  to  exhibit. 

They  flatly  disavouch 
To  yield  him  more  obedience  or  support; 
And  as  t'  a  perjur'd  duke  of  Lancaster, 
Their  cartel  of  defiance  they  prefer.  Daniel. 

I,  when  my  soul  began  to  faint, 
My  vows  and  prayers  to  thee  preferred; 

The  Lord  my  passionate  complaint, 
Even  from  his  holy  temple,  heard.  Sandys. 

Prefer  a  bill  against  all  kings  and  parliaments 
since  the  conquest;  and  if  that  won't  do,  challenge 
the  crown  and  the  two  houses.  Collier. 

Take  care, 
Lest  thou  prefer  so  rash  a  pray'r; 
Nor  vainly  hope  the  queen  of  love 
Will  e'er  thy  favourite's  charms  improve.      Prior. 

Every  person  within  the  church  or  common- 
wealth may  prefer  an  accusation,  that  the  delin- 
quent may  suffer  condign  punishment.  Jiyliffe. 

Pre'ferable,  pref  fer-a-bl.  adj.  [prefer- 
able, Fr.  from  prefer.^  Eligible  before 
something  else.  With  to  commonly 
before  the  thing  refused. 

The  stronger  ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  which  is  greatest  good,  the  more 
are  we  free  from  any  necessary  compliance  with 
our  desire,  set  upon  any  particular,  and  the*  ap- 
pearing preferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  examin- 
ed it.  Locke. 

Though  it  be  incumbent  on  parents  to  provide 
for  their  children,  yet  this  debt  to  their  children 
does  not  quite  cancel  the  score  due  to  their  parents; 
but  only  is  made  by  nature  preferable  to  it.    Locke. 

Almost  every  man  in  our  nation  is  a  politician, 


tue  would  be  superior  to  those  of  vice,  and  justly 
preferable.  Jllterbury. 

Pre  ferableness,  pref'fer-a-bl-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  preferable.^  The  state  of  being 
preferable. 
Preferably,  preffer-a-ble.  adv.  [from 
preferable.]  In  preference;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prefer  one  thing  to  an- 
other. 

How  came  he  to  chuse  a  comick  preferably  to  the 
tragick  poets;  or  how  comes  he  to  chuse  Plautus 
preferably  to  Terence?  Dennis. 

Pre'feuence,  prePfer-ense.  n.  s.  prefer- 
ence, Fr.  from  prefer.] 

1.  The  act  of  preferring;  estimation  of 
one  thing  above  another;  election  of  one 
rather  than  another. 

It  gives  as  much  due  to  good  words,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  grace  of  the  gospel ;  it  gives  as  much 
preference  to  divine  grace,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel.  Sprat. 

Leave  the  criticks  on  either  side  to  contend  about 
the  preference  due  to  this  or  that  sort  of  poetry. 

Dry  den. 

We  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear 
several  actions  of  our  minds  and  motions  of  our  bo- 
dies, barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the  mind, 
ordering  the  doing,  or  not  doing  such  a  particular 
action.  Locke. 

The  several  musical  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  Apollos,  Muses,  and  Fauns,  might  give  light 
to  the  dispute  for  preference  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  musick.  Jiddison. 

A  secret  pleasure  touch'd  Athena's  soul, 
To  see  the  preference  due  to  sacred  age 
Regarded.  Pope. 

The  Romanists  were  used  to  value  the  latter 
equally  with  the  former,  or  even  to  give  them  the 
preference.  Walerland. 

2.  With  to  before  the  thing  postponed. 

This  passes  with  his  soft  admirers,  and  gives  him 
the  preference  to  Virgil.  Dryden. 

It  directs  one,  in  preference  to,  or  with  neglect 
of  the  other,  and  thereby  either  the  continuation  or 
change  becomes  voluntary.  Locke. 

3.  With  above. 
I  shall  give  an  account  of  some  of  those  appro- 
priate and  discriminating  notices  wherein  the  hu- 
man body  differs,  and  hath  preference   above  the 
most  perfect  brutal  nature.  Hale. 

4.  With  before. 

Herein  is  evident  the  visible  discrimination  be- 
tween the  human  nature,  and  its  preference  before 
it.  Hale. 

5.  With  over. 

The  knowledge  of  things  alone  gives  a  value  to 
our  reasonings,  and  preference  to  one  man's  know- 
ledge over  another.  Locke. 

Prefe'rment,  pre-f£r'm£nt.  n.  s.  [from 
prefer.] 

1.  Advancement  to  a  higher  station. 
I'll  move  the  king 

To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 

As  thou'lt  desire.  Shaksp. 

If  you  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off.     Shaksp. 

Princes  must,  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  that  law, 
make  it  every  man's  interest  and  honour  to  cultivate 
religion  and  virtue,  by  rendering  vice  a  disgrace, 
and  the  certain  ruin  to  preferment  or  pretensions. 

Swift. 

2.  A  place  of  honour  or  profit. 
All  preferments  should  be  placed  upon  fit  men. 

V 'Estrange. 
The  mercenary  and  inconstant  crew  of  the  hunt- 
ers after  preferment,  whose  designs  are  always  seen 
through.  Davenant. 


Not  Hi 
use. 

All  which  declare  a  natural  preferment  of  the 
one  unto  the  motion  before  the  other.  Brown. 

Prefe'rer,  pre-fer'rur.98  n.  s.  [from  pre- 
fer.^ One  who  prefers. 
To    PREFFGURATE,     pre-fig'yu-rate. 
v.  a.  [fir  a  and  figuro,  Latin.]    To  show 
by  an  antecedent  representation. 

Prefigura'tion,  pre-fig-yu-ra'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  preftgurate.]  Antecedent  repre- 
sentation. 

The  same  providence  that  hath  wrought  the  one, 
will  work  the  other;  the  former  being  pledges,  as 
well  as  prefigurations  of  the  latter.  Burnet. 

The  variety  of  prophecies  and  prefiguratiuns  had 
their  punctual  accomplishment  in  the  author  of  this 
institution.  Norris. 

To  Prefi'gure,  pre-fig'yure.  v.  a.  [pr<z 
and  Jiguro,  Lat.]  To  exhibit  by  antece- 
dent representation. 

What  the  Old  Testament  hatb,  the  very  same  the 
New  containeth;  but  that  which  lieth  there,  as 
under  a  shadow,  is  here  brought  forth  into  the  open 
sun;  things  there  prefigured,  are  here  performed. 

Hooker. 

Such  piety,  so  chaste  use  of  God's  day, 
That  what  we  turn'd  to  feast,  she  turn'd  to  pray, 
And  did  prefigure  here  in  devout  taste, 
The  rest  of  her  high  sabbath,  which  shall  last. 

Donne. 

If  shame  superadded  to  loss,  and  both  met  toge- 
ther, as  the  sinner's  portion  here,  perfectly  prefigu- 
ring the  two  saddest  ingredients  in  hell,  deprivation 
of  the  blissful  vision,  and  confusion  of  face  cannot 
prove  efficacious  to  the  mortifying  of  vice,  the 
church  doth  give  over  the  patient.  Hammond. 

To  Prefi'ne,  pre-fine'.  v.  a.  [prefnir,  Fr. 
pr&finio,  Lat.]  To  limit  beforehand. 

He,  in  his  immoderate  desires,  prefined  unto 
himself  three  years,  which  the  great  monarchs  of 
Rome  could  not  perform  in  so  many  hundreds . 

Knolles. 

To  PREFFX,  pre-fiks'.  v.  a.  [prcefgo, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  appoint  beforehand. 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  awaking, 

Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault. 

Shaksp. 

A  time  prefix,  and  think  of  me  at  last!     Sandys. 

Its  inundation  constantly  increaseth  the  seventh 
day  of  June;  wherein  a  larger  form  of  speech  were 
safer,  than  that  which  punctually  prefixeth  a  con- 
stant day.  Brown. 

Booth's  forward  valour  only  serv'd  to  show, 
He  durst  that  duty  pay  we  all  did  owe: 
Th'  attempt  was  fair;  but  heaven's  prefixed  hour 
Not  come.  Dryden. 

2.  To  settle;  to  establish. 
Because  I  would  prefix  some  certain  boundary 

between  tneni,  the  old  statutes  end  with  king  Ed- 
ward II.  the  new  or  later  statutes  begin  with  king 
Edward  III.  Hale. 

These  boundaries  of  species  are  as  men,  and  not 
as  nature  makes  them,  if  there  are  in  nature  any 
such  prefixed  bounds.  Locke. 

3.  To  put  before  another  thing:  as,  he 
prefixed  an  advertisement  to  his  book. 

Prefi'x,  pre-fiks'.4'-12/?.*.  [prafxum,L&t.'] 
Some  particle  put  before  a  word,  to 
vary  its  signification. 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  noun  has  its  prefixa 
and  affixa,  the  former  to  signify  some  few  relations, 
and  the  latter  to  denote  the  pronouns  possessive  and 
relative.  Clarke. 

It  is  a  prefix  of  augmentation  to  many  words  in 
that  language.  Brown. 

Prefi'xion,  pre-lik'shun.  n.  s.  [prefixion^ 
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Trench;  from  prefix.']    The  act  of  pre- 
fixing. 
To  Phepo'rm,  pre-form'.  v.  a.   [pre  and 
form.']     To  form  beforehand.     Not  in 

use. 

If  you  consider  the  true  cause, 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures  and  preformed  faculties, 
To  monstrous  quality;  why  you  shall  find, 
That  heav'n  made  them  instruments  of  fear 
Uuto  some  monstrous  state.  Shaksp. 

Pkk'gnancy,    preg'nan-se.    n.     s.    [from 
pregnant.] 

1 .  The  state  of  being  with  young. 

The  breast  is  encompassed  with  ribs,  and  the 
belly  left  free,  for  respiration;  and  in  females,  for 
that  extraordinary  extension  in  the  time  of  their 
pregnancy.  Hay. 

2.  Fertility;  fruitfulness;  inventive  power; 
acuteness. 

He  was  sent  to  school,  where  his  pregnancy  was 
advantaged  by  more  than  paternal  care  and  in- 
dustry. Fell. 

Pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his  quick 
wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings.  Sliaksp. 

This  writer,  out  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  inven- 
tion, hath  found  out  an  old  way  of  insinuating  the 
grossest  reflections  under  the  appearance  of  admo- 
nitions. Swift. 
PREGNANT,  preg'nant.  adj.  [preg- 
nant,  Fr  pragnans,  Latin.] 

1.  Teeming;  breeding. 

Thou 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  uiad'st  it  pregnant.  Milton. 

His  town,  as  fame  reports,  was  built  of  old 
By  Danae,  pregnant  with  almighty  gold.     Dryden. 

Through  either  ocean,  foolish  man! 
That  pregnant  word  sent  forth  again, 
Might  to  a  world  extend  each  atom  there, 
For  every  drop  call  forth  a  sea,  a  heav'n  for  ev'ry 
star.  Prior. 

2.  Fruitful;  fertile;  impregnating. 

All  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mixt.    Milton. 
Call  the  floods  from  high,  to  rush  amain, 
With  pregnant  streams,  to  swell  the  teeming  grain. 

Dryden. 

3.  Full  of  consequence. 

These  knew  not  the  just  motives  and  pregnant 
grounds,  with  which  I  thought  myself  furnished. 

King  Charles. 
An  egregious  and  pregnant  instance  how  far  vir- 
tue surpasses  ingenuity.  Woodward. 
O  detestable  passive  obedience!  did  I  ever  ima- 
gine I  should  become  thy  votary  in  so  pregnant  an 
instance?                                                  Jlrbuthnot. 
A.  Evident;  plain;   clear;   full.     An  obso- 
lete sense. 

This  granted,  as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unfore'd 
position,  who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of 
this  fortune  as  Cassio,  a  knave  very  voluble? 

Shaksp. 
Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
'Twere  pregnant,  they  should  square  between  them- 
selves. Shaksp. 

5.  Easy  to  produce  any  thing. 

A  most  poor  man  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows, 
Who  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.  Shaksp. 

6.  Free;  kind.     Obsolete. 

My  matter  hath  no  voice,  but  to  your  own  most 
pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear.  Shaksp. 

Pre'gnanti.y,    preg'nant-le.    adv.    [from 
pregnant.] 

1.  Fruitfully. 

2.  Fully;  plainly;  clearly. 

A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  shew, 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  fortune 
More  pregnantly  than  words.  Shaksp. 

The  dignity  of  this  office  among  the  Jews  is  so 


pregnantly  set  forth  in  holy  writ,  that  it  is  unques- 
tionable; kings  and  priests  are  mentioned  together. 

South. 

Pregusta'tion,  pre-gus-ta'^hun.  n.  s. 
\jirce  and  gusto,  Lat.]  The  act  of  tasting 
before  another. 
To  PREJU'DGE,  pre-judje'.  v.  a.  [pre- 
juger,  French;  pre  and  judico,  Latin.] 
To  determine  any  question  beforehand; 
generally  to  condemn  beforehand. 

If  he  stood  upon  his  own  title  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  he  knew  it  was  condemn'd  in  parlia- 
ment, and  prejudged  in  the  common  opinion  of  the 
realm,  and  that  it  tended  to  the  disinherison  of  the 
line  of  York.  Bacon. 

The  child  was  strong  and  able,  though  born  in 
the  eighth  month,  which  the  physicians  do  prejudge. 

Bacon. 

The  cause  is  not  to  be  defended,  or  patronized  by 
names,  but  arguments,  much  less  to  be  prejudged, 
or  blasted  by  them.  Hammond. 

The  committee  of  council  hath  prejudged  the 
whole  case,  by  calling  the  united  sense  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  an  universal  clamour.     Swift. 

Some  action  ought  to  be  entered,  lest  a  greater 
cause  should  be  injured  and  prejudged  thereby. 

Ayliffe. 

To  Preju'dicate,  pre-ju'de-kate.  v.  a. 
[pre  and  judico,  Lat.]  To  determine 
beforehand  to  disadvantage. 

Our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial.  Shaksp. 

Are  you,  in  favour  of  his  person,  bent 
Thus  to  prejudicate  the  innocent?  Sandys 

Preju'dicate,  pre-ju'de-kat.91  adj.  [from 
the  verb.] 

1.  Formed  by  prejudice;  formed  before 
examination. 

This  rule  of  casting  away  all  our  former  prejudi- 
cate opinions,  is  not  proposed  to  any  of  us  to  be 
practised  at  once  as  subjects  or  christians,  but 
merely  as  philosophers.  Watts. 

2.  Prejudiced;  prepossessed  by  opinions. 

Their  works  will  be  embraced  by  most  that  un- 
derstand them,  and  their  reasons  enforce  belief 
from  prejudicate  readers.  Brown. 

Prejudica'tion,  pre-ju-de-ka'shun.   n.  s. 
[from  prejudicate.]   The  act  of  judging 
without  examination. 
PREJUDICE,  pred'ju-dis.14*  n.  s.  [pre- 
judice, Fr.  prejudicium,  Lat.] 

1.  Prepossession;  judgment  formed  be- 
forehand without  examination.  It  is 
used  for  prepossession  in  favour  of  any 
thing  or  against  it.  It  is  sometimes 
used  with  to  before  that  which  the  pre- 
judice is  against,  but  not  properly. 

The  king  himself  frequently  considered  more  the 
person  who  spoke,  as  he  was  in  his  prejudice,  man 
the  counsel  itself  that  was  given.  Clarendon. 

My  comfort  is,  that  their  manifest  prejudice  to 
my  cause  will  render  their  judgment  of  less  autho- 
rity. Dryden. 

There  is  an  unaccountable  prejudice  to  projectors 
of  all  kinds,  for  which  reason,  when  I  talk  of  prac- 
tising to  fly,  silly  people  think  me  an  owl  for  my 
pains.  Jiddison. 

2.  Mischief;  detriment;  hurt;  injury.  This 
sense  is  only  accidental  or  consequen- 
tial; a  bad  thing  being  called  a  preju- 
dice, only  because  prejudice  is  common- 
ly a  bad  thing,  and  is  not  derived  from 
the  original  or  etymology  of  the  word: 
it  were  therefore  better  to  use  it  ks-: 
perhaps  prejudice  ought  never  to  be 
applied  to  any  mischief,  which  does  not 


imply  some  partiality  or  prepossession. 
In  some  of  the  tallowing  examples,  its 
propriety  will  be  discovered. 
I  have  not  spake  one  the  least  word, 
That  might  be  prejudice  of  her  present  state, 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person.  Shaksp. 

Euglund  and  France  might,  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice;  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menae'd  him.  Shaksp. 

Factions  carried   too  high  and  too  violently,  is  a 
sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and  much  to  the  preju- 
dice of  their  authority  and  business.  Bacon. 
How  plain  this  abuse  is,  and  what  prejudice  it 
does  to  the  understanding  of  the  sacred  scriptures. 

Locke. 
A  prince  of  this  character  will  instruct  us  by  his 
example,  to  fix  the  unsteadiness  of  our  politicks;  or 
by  his  conduct  hinder  it  from  doing  us  any  preju- 
dice. Addiion. 

To  Pre'judice,  pred'ju-dis.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  prepossess  with  unexamined  opi- 
nions; to  fill  with  prejudices. 

Half  pillars  wanted  their  expected  height, 
And  roofs  imperfect  prejudiced  the  sight.         Prior. 

Suffer  not  any  beloved  study  to  prejudice  your 
mind,  so  far  as  to  despise  all  other  learning.    Watts. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  injure  by  prejudices 
previously  raised. 

Companies  of  learned  men,  be  they  never  so 
great  and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  reason;  the 
weight  whereof  is  no  whit  prejudiced  by  the  simpli- 
city of  his  person,  which  doth  allege  it.        Hooker. 

Neither  must  his  example,  done  without  the  book, 
prejudice  that  which  is  well  appointed  in  the  book. 

Whitgift. 

I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  fellow 
poets,  though  I  abandon  my  own  defence.    Dryden. 

3.  To  injure;  to  hurt;  to  diminish;  to  im- 
pair; to  be  detrimental  to.  This  sense, 
as  in  the  noun,  is  often  improperly  ex- 
tended to  meanings  that  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  original  sense;  who  can  read 
with  patience  of  an  ingredient  that  pre- 
judices a  medicine? 

The  strength  of  that  law  is  such,  that  no  particu- 
lar nation  can  lawfully  prejudice  the  same  by  any 
their  several  laws  and  ordinances,  more  than  a  man 
by  his  private  resolutions,  the  law  of  the  whole 
commonwealth  wherein  he  liveth.  Hooker. 

The  Danube  rescu'd,  and  the  empire  sav'd, 
Say,  is  the  majesty  of  verse  retriev'd? 
And  would  it  prejudice  thy  softer  vein, 
To  sing  the  princes,  Louis  and  Eugene?  Prior. 

To  this  is  added  a  vinous  bitter,  warmer  in  the 
composition  of  its  ingredients  than  the  watry  infu- 
sion; and,  as  gentian  and  lemon-peel  make  a  biiter 
of  so  grateful  a  flavour,  the  only  care  required  in 
this  composition  was  to  chuse  such  an  addition  a« 
might  not  prejudice  it.  London  Dispensatory. 

Prejudicial,  pred-ju-dish'al.  adj.  [pre- 
judiciable,  French;  from  prejudice.] 

1.  Obstructed  by  means  of  opposite  pre- 
possessions. 

'Tis  a  sad  irreverence,  without  due  consideration 
to  look  upon  the  actions  of  princes  with  a  prejudi- 
cial eye.  Holyday. 

2.  Contrary;  opposite. 

What  one  syllable  is  there,  in  all  this,  prejudicial 
any  way  to  that  which  we  hold?  Hooker. 

3.  Mischievous;  hurtful;  injurious;  deui- 
mental.  This  sense  is  improper.  See 
Prejudiok,  noun  and  verb. 

His  going  away  the  next  morning  with  all  his 
troops,  was  most  prejudicial  and  most  ruinous  to  the 
kind's  affairs.  Claretulon. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  reads,  while  the  others 
arc  at  work; SO  that  the  learning  of  the  familj  is  not 
at  all  prejudicial  to  iU  manufactures.  Add 
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A  state  of  great  prosperity,  as  it  exposes  us  to 
various  temptations,  so  it  is  often  prejudicial  to  us 
in  that  it  swells  the  mind  with  undue  thoughts. 

jltterl  ury. 

PitEjr  di'cialness,  pred-ju-dish'ai-nes.  n. 

s.  [from  prejudicial.']  The  state  of  bein£>; 

prejudicial;  mischievousness. 

Pre  lacy,  prei'ia-se.  n.  s.  [from  prelate.] 

1.  The  dignity  or  post  of  a  prelate  or  ec- 
clesiastick  of  the  highest  order. 

Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  gi eater  benefices; 
as  tnat  of  the  pontificate,  a  patriarchship,  an  arch- 
bisuopricU  and  bishoprick.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Episcopacy;  the  order  of  bishops. 

1  he  presbyter,  puff'd  up  with  spiritual  pride, 
Shall  on  the  necks  of  the  lewd  nobles  ride, 
His  orethren  damn,  the  civil  power  defy, 
And  parcel  out  republick  prelacy  Dryden. 

How  many  are  there,  that  call  themselves  pro- 
testants,  who  put  prelacy  and  popery  together  as 
terms  convertible?  Swift. 

3.  Bishops.     Collectively. 

Divers  of  the  reverend  prelacy,  and  other  most 

judicious  men,  have  especially  bestowed  their  pains 

about  the  matter  of  jurisdiction.  Hooker. 

PRELATE,  prel'lat.91  s^  n.   s.  [prelat, 

Fr.  prelatus,  Lat.]    An  ecclesiastick  of 

the  highest  order  and  dignity. 

It  bescemeth  not  the  person  of  so  grave  a  prelate, 
to  be  either  utterly  without  counsel,  as  the  rest 
were,  or  in  a  common  perplexity  to  shew  himself 
alone  secure.  Hooker. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate. 

Shaksp. 

The  archbishop  of  Vienna,  a  reverend  prelate, 

said  one  day  to  king  Lewis  XI.  of  France:  Sir,  your 

mortal  enemy  is  dead,  what  time  duke  Charles  of 

Burgundy  was  slain.  Bacon. 

Yet  Munster's  prelate  ever  be  accurst, 
In  whom  we  seek  the  German  faith  in  vain.  Dryd. 
Prela'tical,    pre-lat'te-kal.  adj.     [from 
prelate.]     Relating  to  prelates  or  pre- 
lacy. Diet. 
Prela'tion,  pre-la'shun.  n.  s.  [pralatus, 
Lat.]    Preference;  setting  of  one  above 
the  other. 

In   case  the    father    left  only  daughters,   they 

equally  succeeded  as  in  co-partnership,  without  any 

prelation  or  preference  of  the  eldest  daughter  to  a 

double  portion.  Hale. 

Pre'lature,  preTla'ture.  > 

PRE'LATURESHip,prel'la-ture-sh!p.  5 

[pralatura,  Lat.   firelature,  Fr/]      The 
state  or  dignity  of  a  prelate.  Diet. 

Prele'ction,  pre-iek'shun.  n.  a.  [pr<z- 
lectio,  Latin.]  Reading;  lecture;  dis- 
course. 

He  that  is  desirous  to  prosecute  these  asystata  or 
infinitude,  let  him  resort  to  the  prelections  of  Faber. 

Hate. 

Preliba'tion,  pre-l}-ba'shun.a3°  n.  s. 
[from  prtzlibo,  Lat.]  Taste  beforehand; 
effusion  previous  to  tasting. 

The  firm  belief  of  this,  in  an  innocent  soul,  is  a 
high  pretibation  of  those  eternal  joys.  More 

Preliminary,  pre-lim'e-na-re.  adj.  [pre- 
liminaire,  French;  prcslimine,  Latin.] 
Previous;  introductory;  proemial. 

My  master  needed  not  the  assistance  of  that  pre- 
liminary poet  to  prove  his  claim;  his  own  majestick 
mien  discovers  him  to  be  the  king.  Dryden. 

Preliminary,      pre-lim'e-na-re.     n.     s 
Something  previous;    preparatory   act; 
preparatio  i;  preparative. 
The  third  consists  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  oath 


ou  both  sides,  and  the  preliminaries  to  the  combat. 

Notes  on  Iliad. 
PRE'LUDE,   prel'ude.*32  n.  s.  [prelude, 
Fr.  praludium,  Lat.] 

1.  Some  short  flight  of  musick  played  be- 
fore a  full  concert. 

My  weak  essay 
But  sounds  a  prelude,  and  points  out  their  prey. 

^  Young 

2.  Something    introductory;     something 
that  only  shows  what  is  to  follow. 

To  his  infant  arms  oppose 
His  father's  rebels  and  his  brother's  foes; 
Those  were  the  preludrs  of  his  fata, 
That  form'd  his  manhood,  to  subdue 
The  hydra  of  the  many-headed  hissing  crew. 

Dryden 
The   last   Georgick   was  a  good  prelude  to  the 
^Eueis,  and  very  well  shewed  what  the  poet  could 
do  in  the  description  of  what  was  really  great. 

Jiddison 
One  concession  to  a  man  is  but  a  prelude  to  an- 
other. Clarissa. 
To  Prelum's,  pre-lude'.492   v.  a.  \_preln- 
der,    French;    pi&ludo,    Latin.]       Tc 
serve  as  an  introduction;    to  be   previ- 
ous to. 

Either  songster  holding  out  their  throats. 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renew'd  their  notes, 
As  if  all  day,  preluding  to  the  sight, 
They  only  had  rehears'd,  to  sing  by  night.  Dryden. 

Prelu'dious,  pre-lu'je-us.293  adj.  [froui 
prelude.]     Previous;  introductory.    . 

That's  but  a  preludious  bliss, 
Two  souls  pickeering  in  a  kiss.  Cleaveland. 

PRELU'DIUM,  pre-lu'de-um.  n.  s. 
[Latin.]     Prelude. 

This  Menelaus  knows,  expos'd  to  share 
With  me  the  rough  preludium  of  the  war    Dryden. 

Prelu'sive,  pre-lu'siv.168  428  adj.  [from 
prelude.]  Previous;  introductory;  proe- 
mial. 

The  clouds 
Softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow.  Thorns. 

PREMATU'RE,  pre-ma-tureV'31  adj. 
[jirematurt,  French;  pramaturus,  Lat  ] 
Ripe  too  soon;  formed  before  the  time; 
too  early;  too  soon  said,  believed  or 
done;  too  hasty. 

'Tis  hard  to  imagine,  what  possible  consideration 
should  persuade  him  to  repent,  till  he  deposited 
that  premature  persuasion  of  his  being  in  Christ. 

Hammond. 

PREMATu'RELYjpre-ma-ture'le.arfi'.^rom 
premature.}  Too  early;  too  soon;  with 
too  hasty  ripeness. 

Prematu'reness,  pre-ma-ture'n&s 

Prematu'rity,  pr£-ma-tu-re'te. 

[from  premature.]     Too    great   haste; 
unseasonable  earliness. 

To  PREME'DITATE,  pre-med'e-tate. 
v.  a.  \_/ircemediior,  Latin;  premediter, 
French.]  To  contrive  or  form  before- 
hand; to  c<  nceive  beforehand. 

Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 

To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes.     Shaksp. 

With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said.     Dryden. 

To  Preme'ditate,  pre-med'e-tate.  v.  n. 
To  have  lormed  in  the  mind  by  previ- 
ous meditation;  to  think  beforehand. 

Of  themselves  they  were  rude,  and  knew  not  so 
much  as  how  to  premeditate;  the  spirit  gave  them 
speech  and  eloquent  utterance.  Hooker. 

Premedita'tion,  pre-med-e-ta'slmn.  n.  s. 


n.  s. 


\jir<emeditatio,  Latin;  premeditation,  Fr. 
from  premedilate.]  Act  of  meditating 
beforehand. 

Are  all  th'  unlook'd  for  issue  of  their  bodies 
To  take  their  rooms  ere  I  can  place  myself? 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose!  Shaksp. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  premeditation  of  enjoyment, 
as  when  a  dug  expects,  till  his  master  has  done 
picking  of  the  bone.  More. 

He  amidsi  the  disadvantages  of  extempore  against 
premeditation,  dispelled  with  ease  and  perfect  clear- 
ness all  the  sophisms  that  had  been  brought  against 
him.  Fell. 

Verse  is  not  the  effect  of  sudden  thought;  but  this 
hinders  not,  that  sudden  thought  may  be  represent- 
ed in  verse,  since  those  thoughts   must  be  higher 
than  nature  can  raise  without  premeditation.  Dryd. 
To   Pkeme  rit,  pre-meVrit.   v.  a.  [pra- 
mereor,  Latin]      To  deserve  before 

They  did  not  forgive  sir  John  Hotham,  who  had 
so  much  premtrited  of  them.  King  Charles. 

Pke'mices,   piem'is-siz.    n.  s.    [privities, 
Latin;  premices,  Fr.j     Fir-t  fruits. 

A  charter,  yearly  filled  with  fruits,  was  ofTrred 

to  the  gous  at  their  festivals,  as  the  premices  or  first 

gatherings.  Dryden. 

P X A'A//AA\preme'yer.a,3ar//'.  [French.] 

First;  chief. 

The  Spaniard  challengeth  the  premier  place,  in 
regard  oi  his  dominions.  Cat-idcn. 

Thus  families,  like  realms,  with  equal  fate, 
Are  sunk  by  premier  ministers  of  state.  Swift. 

To  Premi'se,  pre-mize'.  v.  a.  [pramissus, 
Latin.  | 

1 .  To  explain   previously;   to   lay    clown 
premises. 

The  apostle's  discourse  here  is  an  answer  upon 
a  ground  taken;  he  premiseth,  and  then  infers. 

Burnet. 
I  premise  these  particulars,  that  the  reader  may 
know  I  enter  upon  it  as  a  very  ungrateful  task. 

Jiddison. 

2.  To  send  before  the  time.     Not  in  use. 

0  let  the  vile  world  end, 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heav'n  together!  Shakspeare. 

Pre'mises,  prem'is-siz.89  n.  s.  \jir<smissa, 
Lat.  premisses,  Fr.] 

1.  Propositions  antecedently  supposed  or 
proved. 

They  infer  upon  the  premises,  that  as  great  dif- 
ference as  commodiously  may  be,  there  should  be 
in  all  outward  ceremonies  betucen  the  people  of 
God,  and  them  which  are  not  his  people.     Hooker. 

This  is  so  regular  an  inference,  that  ivhilst  the 
premises  stand  firm,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  the 
conclusion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

She  study'd  well  the  point,  and  found, 
Her  foes  conclusions  were  not  sound, 
From  premises  erroneous  brought, 
And  therefore  the  deduction's  nought.  Swift. 

2.  In  law  language,  houses  or  lands:  ab,  / 
ivas  upon  the  premises. 

Pre'miss,  prem'is.  n.  s.  \pr<emu-sum,\lz\.."\ 
Antecedent  proposition.  This  word  is 
rare  in  the  singular. 

The)  know  the  major  or  minor,  which  is  implied, 
when  you  pronounce  the  other  premiss  and  the  con- 
clusion. Watts. 
Phe'mium,  pre'me-um.  n.  s.  \jircemium, 
Lat.]  Something  given  to  invite  a  loan 
or  a  bargain. 

No  body  cares  to  make  loans  upon  a  new  pro- 
ject; whereas  men  never  fail  to  bring  in  their  mo- 
ney upon  a  land-tax,  when  the  premium  or  interest 
allowed  them  is  suited  to  the  hazard  ihey  run 

.  1  tdison. 
People  were  tempted  to  lend,  by  great  premiums 
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and  I ar?c  interest;  and  it  concerned  them  to  pre- 
serve thai  government,  which  they  had  trusted  with 
their  mo  iey.  Swift 

To  PRF.  UO'NISH,  pre-mon'nlsh.  v.  a. 
[fir G mange,  Latin.]  To  warm  or  ad- 
monish lie  fore  hand. 
Phemo'nishment,  pre-mon'nish-ment.  n. 
s.  [frotn  firemonish.]  Previous  infor- 
mation 

After  these  premonishments,  I  will  come  to  the 

compartition  itself.  Wotton 

Premonition,  pre-ino-i.ish'un.  n.  s.  [from 

firemoniah.~\     Previous  notice;  previous 

intelligence. 

VVliai  friendly  premonitions  have  been  spent 
On  your  fortearance,  and  their  vain  event.  Chapm. 
How  great  the  force  of  such  an  erroneous  persua- 
sion is,  we  may  collect  from  our  Saviour's  premo- 
nition to  hi"  disciples,  when  he  tells  them,  tint 
those  who  killed  them  should  think  they  did  God 
service.  Decay  of  Piety 

Premonitory,    pre-m6n'ne-tui  e"  -    adj. 
[from  firce  and  moneo,   Latin. j     Previ 
ouiiy  advising. 
To  Pke.mo'nstrate,  pre-mon'strate.  ~v.  a. 
\jira:  and  monsfro,  Lat.]      To  show  be- 
fore nai  id. 
PREMUJVTRE,    prem'mu-ni-re.    n.    s. 
[Latin.] 

1.  A  writ  in  the  common  law,  whereby  a 
penalty  is  incurrable,  as  infringing  some 
Staiute 

Pitmunire  is  now  grown  a  good  word  in  our  En- 
glish laws,  by  uract  of  time;  and  yet  ai  first  it  was 
merely  mistaken  for  premonire.  Bramludl. 

2.  A  penalty  so   ncurred. 

Woolsey  incurred  a  premtmire,  forfeited  his  ho- 
nour, estate,  and  life,  which  he  ended  in  great  ca- 
lamity. South. 

3.  A  '.iimcutty;  a  distress.  A  low  ungram- 
matical  word. 

Premi  ni'tion,  pre-mu-nisi/un  n.s.  [from 
firce. -nunio,  Latin.]  An  anticipation  of 
objection. 

2'o  Preno'minate,  pre -nom'me-nate.  v.  a. 
Sjirtz  and  nomino,  Lat]     To  forename. 

He  you  would  sound, 
Having  ever  seen,  in  the  prenomvnale  crimes, 
The  youtb,  you    reathe  of,  guilty  Shakspeare. 

Prenomina'tion,      pre-ndm-me-na'shui) 

n.  a.  \jira   and    nomino,   Latin.]     The 
privilege  of  being  named  first. 

The  watry  productions  should  have  the  prenomi- 

nalion;  and   they  of  the  land  rather  derive  their 

names,  than  nominate  those  of  the  sea.         Brown. 

Prkno'tion,  pre-nd's  fun.  a.  8.  yfirewition, 

French;  /ire  uid  nosco,  Latin.*]     Fore* 

knowledge;  prescience. 

The  hedgehog's  presension  of  winds  is  so  exact, 
that  it  sioppeth  the  north  or  southern  hole  of  its 
nest,  according  unto  prenotion  of  these  winds  ensu- 
ing. Brown. 

PRE  N TlCF,  pren'tls.1*9  n.  s.  [contract- 
ed by  colloquial  license,  from  afiftren* 
tier.]  One  bound  to  a  master,  in  order 
to  instruction  in  a  trade. 

My  accuser  is  my  prentice,  and  when  I  did  cor- 
rect him  for  his  fault,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees 
he  would  be  even  with  me.  Shaksp. 

Pre'nticf.ship,  pren'tis-shlp    n.  s.  [from 

firentice.]     The  servitude  of  an  appren- 
tice. 


He  serv'd  a  prenticeship,  who  sets  up  shop, 
Ward  try'd  on  puppies,  and  the  poor,  his  drop. 


Pope. 


Prenuncia'tion,  pre-nun-she-a'shun.  n.  s. 

l/i>  ce/nincio,  Latin.]     The  act  of  telling 

before.  Diet. 

Preo'ccupancy,   prc-ok'ku-pan-se.   n.  s. 

[from  firioccu/jatc]     The  act  of  taking 

possession  before  another. 
To   PREO'CCUPATE,  pre  ok'ku-pate. 

■v   a.  [fireoccufier,  French;  fireoccufio. 

Latin.] 

1 .  To  anticipate. 

Honour  aspireth  to  death;  grief  flieth  to  it;  and 
fear  preoccupieth  it.  Bacon 

2.  To  prepossess;  io  fill  with  prejudices. 

That  the  model  be  plain  without  colours,  lest  the 
eye  preoccupate  the  judgment.  Wotton. 

Pkeoccufa'iton,  pre-ok-ku-pa'shun.  n  s. 
\_fireoccufiaiio?i,  Fr.  from  fireoccn/iate.] 

1.  Anticipation. 

2.  Prepossession. 

3.  Anticipation  of  objection. 

As  if,  by  way  of  preoccupation,  he  should  have 

said;  well,  here  you  sec  your  commission,  tins  is 

your  duty,  these  are  your  discouragements;  never 

seek  for  evasions  from  worldly  afflictions;  this  is 

your  reward,  if  you  perform  it;  this  is  your  doom, 

if  you  decline  it.  South.. 

To  I'heo'coupy,   pre-ok'ku-pi.    v    a.    l'o 

prepossess;  to  occupy  by  anticipation  or 

prejudices. 

I  think  if  more  respectful  to  the  reader  to  leave 
something  to  reflections,  than  prioccupy  his  judg- 
ment. Jirhulhnol. 
To  Preo'minate,  pre-oiii'ine-nate.  v  a 
\_fir<£  and  ominor,  Latin.]  To  prognos- 
ticate; to  gather  from  omens  any  future 
event. 

Because  many  ravens  were  seen  when  Alexander 
entered  Babylon,  they  were  thought  to  preominate 
his  neath.  Brown. 

Preopi'mon,  pre-6-pm'yun.113  n.  s.  yira 
and  o/iinio,  Lat.  j  Opinion  antecedent- 
ly formed;  pit: possession 

Diet  holds  no  solid  rule  of  selection;  some,  in  in- 
distinct voracity,  eating  almost  any;  others,  out  of 
a  timorous  preopinion,  refraining  from  very  many 
things.      -  Brown. 

To  PREORDAIN,  pre-6r-dane'.  v.  a. 
[fire  and  ordain. ,]  To  ordain  before- 
hand. 

Sin  is  the  contrariety  to  the  will  of  God,  and  if 
all  things  be  preordained  by  God,  and  so  demon- 
strated to  be  willed  by  him,  it  remains  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  sin  Hammond. 

Few  souls  preordained  by  fate, 
The  race  of  gods  have  reach'd  that  envy'd  state. 

Roscommon. 
Preo'ruinance,    pre-or'cle-iianse.  -  n.    s. 
[fire   and  ordinuncr.]     Antecedent  de- 
cree; first  decree:     Not  in  use. 

These  lowly  courtesies 
Might  stir  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 
And  turn  pre^rdinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  luw  of  children.  Shaksp. 

Preordination,  pre-dr-de-na'shtm.  ??.  s. 
[from  foreordain.!  The  act  of  preor- 
daining. 

Preparation,  prep-er-a'shun.""  n.  s. 
[firifiaratio,  Latin;  /irejiaration,  French; 
from  /tre/iare.] 

I.  The  act  of  preparing  or  previously  fit- 
ting any  thing  to  any  purpose. 

Nothing  hath  proved  more  fatal  to  that  due  pre- 
paration for  another  life,  thau  our  unhappy  mistake 
of  the  nature  and  end  of  this.  Wake, 

2-  Previous  measures 


!  will  shew  what  preparations  there  were  in  na 
tare  for  this  dissolution,  and  after  what  manner  il 
came  to  pai  Burn'  I 

j.  C  remonious  introduction. 

1  make  bold  to  press,  with  so  little  preparation, 
upon  you. 

— You're  welcome.  Shakspeare. 

1.  The  act  of  making  or  fitting  by  a  re- 
gular process. 

In  the  preparations  of  cookery,  the  most  volatile 
parts  of  vegetables  are  destroyed.  Arbuthnol. 

5.  Any  thing  made  by  process  of  opera- 
tion. 

I  wish  the  chymists  had  been  more  sparing,  who 

magnify  their  preparations,  inveigle  the  curiosity  of 

many,  and  delude  the  security  of  most.         Brown. 

6     Accomplishment;  qualification.  Out  of 

u>-e. 

Sir  John,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breed- 
ing, authentic!?  in  your  place  and  person,  generally 
allowed  for  your  many  warlike,  court-like,  and  learn- 
ed preparations.  Shaksp. 

Prep  a  rative,  pre-par'ra-tiv.  adj.  [fire- 
fiaraeif,  French;  from  firefiare.^  Hav- 
ing the  pewer  of  preparing,  qualifying, 
or  fitting. 

Would  men  have  spent  toilsome  days  and  watch- 
ful nights  in  the  laborious  quest  of  knowledge  pre- 
parative te  this  work?  South. 

Prefa'rative,  pre-par'ra-tiv.  n.  s.  \jire- 
fiaraiif,  French;  fi  om  firefiare.~\ 

1.  That  which  has  the  power  of  prepar- 
ing or  previously  titling. 

They  tell  us  the  profit  of  reading  is  singular,  in 
that  it  serve th  for  a  pnparalive  unto  sermons. 

Hooker. 

My  book  of  advancement  of  learning  may  be 
some  preparative  or  key  for  the  better  opening  of 
the  instauratiou.  Bacon. 

Resolvedness  in  sin  can,  with  no  reason,  be  ima- 
gined a  pr<parative  to  remission        Decay  of  Piety. 

Though  he  judged  the  time  of  sickness  an  impro- 
per season  for  the  great  work  of  repentance;  yet  he 
esteemed  it  a  most  useful  preparative,  the  voice  of 
God  himself  exhorting  to  it.  Fell. 

Such  a  temper  is  a  contradiction  to  repentance, 
as  being  founded  in  the  destruction  of  those  quali- 
ties, which  are  the  only  dispositions  and  preparatives 
to  it.  South. 

2.  Thai  which  is  done  in  order  to  some- 
thing else. 

The  miseries,  which  have  ensued,  may  be  yet, 
through  tby  mercy,  preparatives  to  us  of  future  bles- 
sings. A*i»<r  Charles. 

What  avails  it  to  make  all  the  necessary  prepa- 
ratives for  our  voyage,  if  we  do  not  actually  begin 
the  journey?  Dryden. 

Prepa'ratively,  pre-par'ra-tiv-le.  adv. 
[from  fire/iarative.]  Pr.  viously;  by  way 
of  preparation. 

It  is  preparatively  necessary  to  many  useful  things 
in  this  life,  as  to  make  a  man  a  good  physician. 

Hale. 

Preparatory,  pre-par'ra-tur-e.  adj  \Jire- 
fiaratoire,  Fr  ] 

1.  Antecedently  necessary. 

The  practice  of  all  these  is  proper  to  our  condi- 
tion in  this  world,  and  preparatory  to  our  happiness 
in  the  next.  Tiilotam. 

2.  Introductory;  previous;  antecedent. 

Preparatory,  limited  and  formal  interrogatories 
in  writing  preclude  this  way  of  occasional  inttrro- 
gatories.  Hale 

Rains  were  but  preparatory,  the  violence  of  e 
deluge  depended  upon  the  disruption  of  the  great 
abyss.  Burnet. 

To  PREPA'RE,  prepare',  v.  a.  [prxfia 
ro,  Latin;  firefiarer,  French.] 
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1.  To  fit  for  any  thing;   to  adju3t  to  any 
use;  to  make  ready  tor  any  purpose. 

Patient  Octavia,  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.  Shakspeare. 

Prepare  men's  hearts  by  giving  tbesn  the  grace 
of  humility,  repentance,  and  probity  of  heart. 

Hammond. 
Confound  the  peace  establish'd,  and  prepare 
Their  souls  to  hatred,  aud  their  hands  to  war. 

Dryden. 
Our  souls,  not  yet  prepaid  for  upper  light, 
Till  doomsday  wander  in  the  shades  of  night. 

Dryden. 
The  beams  of  light  had  been  in  vain  display'd, 
Had  not  the  eye  been  fit  for  vision  made; 
Iu  vain  the  author  had  the  eye  prepared 
With  so  much  skill,  had  not  the  light  appear'd. 

Blachnore. 

I,  To  qualify  for  any  purpose. 

Some  preachers,  being  prepared  only  upon  two 
or  three  points  of  doctrine,  run  the  same  round. 

Addison. 

3.  To  make  ready  beforehand. 

There  he  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they 
may  prepare  a  city  for  habitation.  Psalms. 

Now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight.  Milton. 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepaid 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe.  Milton. 

4.  To  form;  to  make. 

He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  prepared 
it  upon  the  floods.  Psalms. 

5.  To  make  by  regular  process:  as,  he 
prepared  a  medicine. 

To  Prepa're,  pre-pare'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  take  previous  measures. 

Efficacy  is  a  power  of  speech,  which  represents 
to  our  minds  the  lively  ideas  of  things  so  truly,  as 
if  we  saw  them  with  our  eyes;  as  Dido  preparing 
to  kill  herself.  Peacham. 

2.  To  make  every  thing   ready;  to   put 
things  in  order. 

Go  in,  sirrah,  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Shakspeare. 

The  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of 

Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing.  1  Peter. 

3.  To  make  one's  self  ready;  to  put  him- 
self in  a  state  of  expectation. 

Prepa're,  pre-pare'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Preparation;  previous  measures.     Not 

in  use. 

In  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war.      Shaksp. 
Prepa'redly,   pie-pa'nkl-le.  adv.   [from 
prepare."]     By  proper  precedent  mea- 
sures. 

She  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  th'  way  she's  forc'd  to.  Shakspeare. 

Prep  A'REDNESS,pre-pa'red-nes.n.s. [from 
prepare.]  State  or  act  of  being  prepa- 
red: as,  he  is  in  a  preparedness  for  his 
final  exit. 

Prepa'rer,  pre-pa'rur.9S  n.  s.  [from  pre- 
pare.] 

1.  One  that  prepares;  one  that  previously 

fits. 

The  bishop  of  Ely,  the  fittest  preparer  of  her 
mind  to  receive  such  a  doleful  accident,  came  to 
visit  her.  Wotton. 

2.  That  which  fits  for  any  thing. 

Codded  grains  are  an  improver  of  land,  and  pre- 
parer oi  it  for  other  crops.  Mortimer 
Prepe'nse,  pre-pense'.          ?    adj.    [fire- 
Prepe'nsed,  pre-penst'.359  )     pensu.s, 
Latin.]       Forethought;     preconceived; 
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contrived 
pense. 


beforehand:   as,  malice  pre 


To  Prepo'nder,  pre-po.vuer.  v.  a.  [from 
preponderate.]  Tooutweigh.  Not  used 
Though  pillars  by  channelling  be  seemingly  in- 
grossed  to  our  sight,  yet  they  are  truly  weakened ; 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  the  more  slender,  but 
the  more  corpulent,  unless  appearances  preponder 
truths.  Wotton. 

Phepo'nderanoe,    pre-p6it'd£r-anse.     > 
Prei'o  nderancy,    pre-pjn'd£r-an-se.   $ 
n.  s.  [from  jirefionderate."^     The  state 
of  outweighing;  superiority  of  weight 

As  to  addition  of  ponderosity  in  dead  bodies, 
comparing  them  unto  blocks,  this  occasional  prepon- 
derancy  is  rather  an  appearance  than  reality.  Brown. 
The  mind  should  examine  all  the  grounds  of  pro- 
bability, and,  upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole,  re- 
ject or  receive  proportionally  to  the  preponderancy 
of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability.  Locke. 

Little  light  boats  were  the  ships  which  people 
used,  to  the  sides  whereof  this  fish  remora  fastening, 
might  make  it  swag,  as  the  least  preponderance  on 
either  side  will  do,  and  so  retard  its  course.  Grew. 
To     PREPONDERATE,    pre-pon'der- 
ate.  v.  a.  [pr  a  ponder  o,  Latin.] 

1.  To  outweigh;  to  overpower  by  weight. 
An  inconsiderable  weight,  by  distance  from  the 

centre  of  the   balance,   will  preponderate  greater 

magnitudes.  Glanville. 

The  triviallest  thing,  when  a  passion  is  cast  into 

the  scale  with  it,  preponderates  substantial  blessings. 

Gov  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  To  overpower  by  stronger  influence. 
To  Preponderate,  pre-pon'der-ate.  v.  n. 
I .  To  exceed  in  weight. 

That  is  no  just  balance,  wherein  the  heaviest  side 
will  not  preponderate.  Wilkins. 

He  that  would  make  the  lighter  scale  preponde- 
rate, will  not  so  soon  do  it,  by  adding  new  weight 
to  the  emptier,  as  if  he  took  out  of  the  heavier, 
what  he  adds  to  the  lighter.  Locke. 

Unless  the  very  mathematical  centre  of  gravity 
of  every  system  be  fixed  in  the  very  mathematical 
centre  of  the  attractive  power  of  all  the  rest,  they 
cannot  be  evenly  attracted  on  all  sides,  but  must 
preponderate  some  way  or  other.  Bentley. 

I.   To  exceed  in  influence  or  power  ana- 
logous to  weight. 

In  matters  of  probability,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 

we  have  all  particulars  before  us,  and  that  there 

is  no  evidence  behind,  which  may  oulweigh  all  that 

at  present  seems  to  preponderate  with  us.        Locke. 

By   putting  every  argument  on  one  side  and  the 

other  into  the  balance,  we  must  form  a  judgment 

which  side  preponderates.  Watts. 

Preponder  a'tion,      pre-pon-der-a'shun. 

n.  s.  [from  fire/ionderate.]     The  act  or 

state  of  outweighing  any  thing. 

In  matters,  which  require  present  practice,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  preponderation 
of  probable  reasons.  Walts. 

To  Prepo'se,  pre-poze'.  v.  a.  [preposer, 
French;  prepono,  Lat.]  To  put  before. 

Diet. 

Preposi'tion,  prep-po-zish'un.  n.  s.  [pre- 
position, French;  pre/iositio,  Latin]  In 
grammar,  a  particle  governing  a  case. 

A  preposition  signifies  some  relation,  which  the 
thing  signified  by  the  word  following  it,  has  to 
something  going  before  in  the  discourse;  as,  Cozsar 
came  to  Rome.  Clarke. 

Prepo'sitor,  pre-p6z'zk-ur.  n.  s.  [prce- 
fiositor,  Latin.]  A  scholar  appointed 
by  the  master  to  overlook  the  rest. 

To  PREPO»SE'SS,  pre-p6z-zes'.  v.  a. 
[pre  and  possess.~\  To  fill  with  an  opi- 
nion unexamined;  to  prejudice.. 

She  was  prepossessed  with  the  scandal  of  saliva- 
ting. Wiseman. 
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Preposse'ssion,   pre-poz-zesh/un.    n.    s. 
[from  prepossess, .] 

1.  Preoccupation;  first  possession. 
God  hath  taken  care  to  anticipate  and  prevent 

every  man  to  give  piety  the  prepossession,  before 
other  competitors  should  be  able  io  pretend  to  him; 
and  so  to  engage  him  in  holiness  first,  and  then  in 
bliss.  Hammond. 

2.  Prejudice;  preconceived  opinion. 
Had  the  poor  vulgar  rout  only,  who  were  held 

under  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  educa- 
tion, been  abused  into  such  idolatrous  superstitions, 
it  might  have  been  pitied,  but  not  so  much  wonder- 
ed at.  South. 

With  thought,  from  prepossession  free,  reflect 
On  solar  rays,  as  they  the  sight  respect.  Blachnore. 
PREPO'S  1  EROUS,  pre-pos'ier-iis.  adj. 

[prcepostcrus,  Latin.] 
1.  Having  that  first  which  ought  to  be  last. 
The  method  I  take  may  be  censured  as  preposte- 
rous, because  I  thus  treat  last  of  the  antediluvian 
earth,  which  was  first  in  order  of  nature.  Woodward. 
.  Wrong;  absurd;  perverted. 

Put  a  case  of  a  land  of  Amazons,  where  the 
whole  government,  publick  and  private,  is  in  ihe 
hands  of  women:  is  not  such  a  preposterous  govern- 
ment against  the  first  order  of  nature,  for  women  to 
rule  over  men,  and  in  itself  void?  '         Bacon. 

Death  from  a  father's  hand,  from  whom  1  first 
Receivkl  a  being!  'tis  a  preposterous  gift, 
Au  act  at  which  inverted  nature  starts, 
And  blushes  to  behold  herse'f  so  cruel.        Denham. 

Such  is  the  world's  preposterous  fate; 
Amongst  all  creatures,  mortal  hate 
Love,  though  immortal,  doth  create.  Denham. 

'I  he  Roman  missionaries  gave  their  liberal  con- 
tribution,   affording   their    preposterous  charity    to 
make  them  proselytes,  who  had  no  mind  to  be  con- 
fessors or  martyrs.  Fell. 
By  this  distribution  of  matter,  continual  provision 
is  every  where  made  for  the  supply  of  bodies,  quite 
contrary  to  the  preposterous  reasonings  of  those  men, 
who  expected  so  different  a  result.           Woodward. 
3.  Applied  to  persons:  foolish;  absurd. 
Preposterous  ass!  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  musick  was  ordain'd. 

Shaksp. 
Prepo'sterously,  pie-pos'ter-us-le.  adv. 
[from  preposterous.]  In  a  wrong  situa- 
tion; absurdly. 

Those  things  do  best  please  me, 
That  befal  preposterously.  Shaksp. 

Upon  this  supposition,  one  animal  would  have  its 
lungs  where  another  hath  its  liver,  and  all  the  other 
members  preposterously  placed;  there  could  not  be 
a  like  configuration  of  parts  in  any  two  individuals. 

Bentley. 
Prepo'sterousness,     pre-pos'ter-us-n^s. 
n.  s.   [from  prrposterous.]     Absurdity; 
wrong  order  or  method. 

Pre'potency,  pre-po'ten-se.  n.  s.  [pr<z- 
potcntia,  Latin.]  Superiour  power;  pre- 
dominance. 

If  there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the 
right,  and  such  as  ariseth  from  a  constant  root  in 
nature,  we  might  expect  the  same  in  other  animals. 

Brown. 
Prepu'ce,  prep'puse.  n.  s.   [prepuce,   Fr. 
preputium,  Latin.]    That  which  covers 
the  glans;  foreskin. 
The  prepuce  was  much  inflamed  and  swelled. 

Wiseman. 
To    Pre'require,    pre-r£-kwire'.    v      a. 
[pre    and   require.]     To   demand    pre- 
viously. 

Some  primary  literal  signification  is  prereqvired 
to  that  oilier  of  figurative.  Hammond. 

Preke  q    isite,  pre-reVkwiz-it.  adj.  [pre 
and  requisite.']    Previously  necessary. 
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The  confirmation  of  parts  is  necessary,  not  only 
unto  the  prerequisite  aud  previous  conditions  of 
birth,  hut  also  unto  the  parturition.  Brown. 

Before  the  existence  of  compounded  body,  there 
must  be  a  prc-cxistcnce  of  active  principles,  neces- 
sarily prerequisite  to  the  mixing  these  particles  of 
bodies.  Hale- 

Prerogative,  pre-rog'gl-fiv.  n.  s.  {pre- 
roffutifiFr.firarogattiMt,  low  Lat]  An 
exclusive  or  peculiar  privilege. 

My  daughters  and  the  fair  Parthenia  might  far 
better  put  in  their  claim  for  that  prerogative.  Sidney. 

Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this.  Shakspeare. 

How  could  communities, 
The  primogeniture,  and  clue  of  birth; 
Prerogative  of  age,  sceptres,  and  crowns, 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  autbentick  place?    Shaksp. 

The  great  caliph  hath  an  old  prerogative  in  the 
choice  and  confirmation  of  the  kings  of  Assyria. 

Knolles. 

They  are  the  best  laws,  by  which  the  king  hath 
the  justest  prerogative,  and  the  people  the  best  li- 
berty. Bacon. 

Had  any  of  these  second  causes  despoiled  God  of 
his  prerogative,  or  had  God  himself  constrained  the 
mind  and  will  of  man  to  impious  acts  by  any  celes- 
tial inforcements?  Raleigh. 

They  obtained  another  royal  prerogative  aud 
power,  to  make  war  and  peace  at  their  pleasure. 

Davits, 

The  house  of  commons  to  these  their  prerogatives 
over  the  lords,  sent  an  order  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  that  he  should  cause  him  to  be  executed 
that  very  day.  Clarendon. 

For  freedom  still  maintained  alive, 
Freedom  an  English  subject's  sole  prerogative, 
Accept  our  pious  praise.  Dryden. 

All  wish  the  dire  prerogative  to  kill, 
Ev'u  they  would  have  the  pow'r,  who  want  the  will. 

Dryden. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of  human  under- 
standing, when  it  has  distinguished  any  ideas,  so  as 
to  perceive  them  to  tie  different,  to  consider  in  what 
circumstances  they  are  capable  to  be  compared. 

Locke. 

I  will  not  consider  only  the  prerogatives  of  man 
above  other  animals,  but  the  endowments  which 
nature  hath  conferred  on  his  body  in  common  with 
them.  Ray 

Prero'gatived,  pre-rog'ga-tiv'd.369  adj. 
[from  firerogative.]  Having  an  exclu- 
sive privilege;  having  prerogative. 

'Tis  the  plague  of  great  ones, 
Prerogative  are  they  less  than  the  base; 
'Tis  destiny  unshunable.  Shakspeare. 

Pres,  pres.  Pres,  firtst,  seem  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon,  ppc  rt,a  priest; 
it  being  usual  in  after  times  to  drop  the 
letter  0  in  like  cases.  Gibson. 

PRESA'GE,  preYsadje.4^  «3  n-  ,9>  yire. 
sage,  Fr.  firesagiurn,  Latin.]     Prognos- 
tic!^ presension  of  futurity. 
Joy  and  shout  presage  of  victory.  Milton. 

Dreams  have  generally  been  considered  by  au- 
thors only  as  revelations  of  what  has  already  hap- 
pened, or  as  presages  of  what  is  to  happen.  Mdison. 

To  Presa'ge,  pre-sadje'.  v.  a.  [firesager, 

Fr.  fir&sagio,  Lat. J 
1.  To  forebode;   to   foreknow;   to   foretel; 
to  prophesy:  it  seems  properly  used  of 
internal  presension. 

Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope.  Shakspeare. 

What  pow'r  of  mind 
Foreseeing  or  presaging  from  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  fear'd 
How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 
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As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse? 

Milton. 

This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged  upon 

consideration  of  its  precursors.  Harvey. 

Wish'd  freedom  I  presage  you  soon  will  find, 
If  hcav'n  be  just,  and  if  to  virtue  kind.         Dryden. 
2.    Sometimes   with   of  before    the    thing 
foretold. 

That  by  certain  signs  we  may  presage 
Of  heats  and  rains,  and  wind's  impetuous  rage, 
The  sovereign  of  the  heav'ns  has  set  on  high 
The  moon  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  sky.  Dryden. 
.  To  foretoken;  to  foreshow. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flatt'ring  ruth  of  sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand. 

Shakspeare. 
Dreams  advise  some  great  good  presaging. 

Milton. 
That  cloud,  that  hangs  upon  thy  brow  presages 
A  greater  storm  than  all  the  Turkish  power 
Can  throw  upon  us.  Denham 

When  others  fell,  this  standing  did  presage 
The  crown  should  triumph  over  pop'lar  rage. 

Waller. 

Presa'gement,  pre-sadje'm£nt.  n.  s. [from 
firesage.] 

1.  Forebodement;  presension. 

I  have  spent  much  enquiry,  whether  he  had  any 
ominous  presagement  before  his  end.  Wotton 

2.  Foretoken. 

The  falling  of  salt  is  an  authentick  presagement  of 

ill  luck,  from  whence  notwithstanding  nothing  can 

be  naturally  feared.  Brotcn. 

PRE'SBYTEK,  preVbe-ter.   n.  s.   [fires- 

byter,  Latin;  7rpt<r(Z6Tep&>.] 

1.  A  priest. 

Presbyters  absent  through  infirmity  from  their 
churches,  might  be  said  to  preach  by  those  deputies 
who  in  their  stead  did  but  read  homilies.     Hooker. 

They  cannot  delegate  the  episcopal  power,  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  presbyters,  without  giving  them 
episcopal  consecration.  Lesley. 

2.  A  presbyterian. 

And  presbyters  have  their  jackpuddings  too. 

Butler. 
Presbyte'rial,  prez-be-te're-al.     ?       ,. 
Presbyte'rian,  pr£z-be-te're-an.    5    °  ^' 
\_7rpia-^vrtp®^r\i     Consisting  of  elders;  a 
term  for  a  modern  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal government. 

Chiefly  was  urged  the  abolition  of  episcopal,  and 
the  establishing  of  presbyterian  government. 

King  Charles. 
Who  should  exclude  him  from  an  interest,  and  so 
unhappily  a  more  unavoidable  sway  in  prcsbyterial 
determinations?  Holiday. 

Presbyte'rian,  pr^z-be-te're-an.     n.     s. 
[from  presbyter^  An  abettor  of  presby- 
tery, or  calvinistical  discipline. 
One  of  the  more  rigid  presbyterians.  Swift. 

Pre'sbytery,  prez'be-ter-e'  n.  s.  [from 
firesbyter.']  Body  of  elders,  whether 
priests  or  laymen. 

Those  which  stood  for  the  presbytery,  thought 
their  cause  had  more  sympathy  with  the  discipline 
of  Scotland  than  the  hierarchy  of  England.    Bacon. 

Flea-bitten  synod,  an  assembly  brew'd 
Of  clerks  and  elders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  presbytery,  where  laymen  guide 
With  the  tame  woolpaek  clergy  by  their  side. 

Cleavcland. 
mid  a   feeble    presbytery,    though    perchance 
enough,  correct  a   wealthy,  a  potent  of- 

Holiday. 

re'science,  pre'she-ense.*3*  n.  s.  [/ire- 
scietice,  French;  from  prescient.]    Fore- 
knowledge; knowledge  of  future  things. 
They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice, 
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Forestall  om-  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 

But  that  of  hand.  Shaksp. 

Prescience  or  foreknowledge,  considered  in  order 
and  nature,  if  we  may  speak  of  God  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  gocth  before  providence;  for  God  fore- 
knew all  things  before  he  had  created  them,  or  be- 
fore they  had  being  to  be  cared  for;  and  prescience 
is  no  other  than  an  infallible  foreknowledge. 

Raleigh  ■ 

God's  prescience,  from  all  eternity,  being  but  the 
seeing  every  thing  that  ever  exists  as  it  is,  coiiiin- 
gents  as  contingents,  necessary  as  necessary,  can 
neither  work  any  change  in  the  object,  by  thus  see- 
ing it,  nor  itself  be  deceived  in  what  it  sees, 

Hammond. 

If  certain  prescience  of  uncertain  events  imply  a 
contradiction,  it  seems  it  may  he  struck  out  of  the 
omnisciency  of  God,  and  leave  no  blemish  behind. 

More. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  na- 
ture, God's  prescience  is  certain.  South. 

Freedom  was  first  bestow'd  on  human  race, 
And  prescience  only  held  the  second  place.    Dryden. 

PRESCIENT,  pre'she-ent.3"  adj.  [/ire- 
sciens,  Latin.J  Foreknowing;  prophe- 
tick. 

Henry,  upon  the  deliberation  concerning  the  mar- 
riage of  his  eldest  daughter  into  Scotland,  had  shew- 
ed himself  sensible  and  almost  prescient  of  this 
event.  Bacon. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood, 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand?  Pope. 

Pre'scious,  pre'sh£-us.  adj.  [/ireescius, 
Lat.]   Having  foreknowledge. 

Thrice  happy  thou,  dear  partner  of  my  bed, 
Whose  holy  soul  the  stroke  of  fortune  fled; 
Prescious  of  ills,  and  leaving  me  behind, 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  life.  Dryden. 

To  Presci'nd,  pre-sind'.  v.  a.  [firtzscindo, 
Lat.]  To  cut  off;  to  abstract. 

A  bare  act  of  obliquity  does  not  only  prescind 
from,  but  positively  deny  such  a  special  dependence. 

No  iris. 
Presct'ndent,   pr£-slnd'£nt.     adj.    \jirce- 
scindens,  Lat.]   Abstracting. 

We  may,  for  one  single  act,  abstract  from  a  re- 
ward, which  nobody,  who  knows  the  prescindent 
faculties  of  the  soul,  can  deny.  Cheync. 

To  PRESCRIBE,  pre-skribe'.  v.  a.  [firx- 
scribo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  set  down  authoritatively;  to  order; 
to  direct. 

Doth  (he  strength  of  some  negative  arguments 
prove  this  kind  of  negative  argument  strong,  by 
force  whereof  all  things  are  denied,  which  scripture 
affirmeth  not,  or  all  things,  which  scripture  pre- 
scribcth  not,  condemned?  Hooker. 

To  the  blanc  moon  her  office  they  prescribed. 

Hilton. 

There's  joy,  when  to  wild  will  you  law,  •r,-escribe. 
When  you  bid  fortune  carry  back  her  brrtw    Dryden. 

When  parents'  loves  are  ordcr'd  by  a  son, 
Let  streams  prescribe  their  fountains  where  to  run. 

Drydfn. 

By  a  short  account  of  the  pressing  obligations 
which  lie  on  the  magistrate,  1  shall  noi  so  much 
prescribe  directions  for  the  future,  as  praise  what  is 
past.  .Itteibury. 

2.  To  direct  med'cally. 

The  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  1  ices  by 
correction;  and  he  who  writes  honestly  i-.  no  more 
an  enemy  to  the  offender,  than  the  physician  to  the 
patient,  when  be  preserves  harsh  remedies.  Dryden. 

The  extreniest  ways  they  first  ordain, 
Prescribing  such  intolerable  pain, 
As  none  but  Ca?sar  could  sustain.  Drydtn. 

Should  any  man  argue,  that  a  physician  under- 
stand^ hie  ov.  art  best;  aim  therefore,  although  he 
should  pi  'si  1 1  1  poison  to  all  his  |  I  ,ot 

be  justly  punished,  hut  is  answerable  only  to  God. 

Swift 
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To  Presobi'be,  pre-skribe'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  influence  by  long  custom. 

A  reserve  of  puerility  we  have  not  shaken  off  from 
school  where  being  seasoned  with  minor  sentences, 
the,  prescribe  upon  our  riper  years,  and  never  are 
worn  out  but  with  our  memories.  Brown. 

2.  To  influence  arbitral  ily;  to  give  law. 

The  assuming  an  authority  of  dictating  to  others, 
am1  a  forwardness  to  prescribe  to  their  opinions,  is 
a  constant  concomitant  of  this  bias  of  our  judgments. 

Locke. 

3.  [ftrescrire,  Fr.]  To  form  a  custom  which 
has  the  force  of  law. 

That  obligation  upon  the  lands  did  not  prescribe 
or  come  into" disuse,  but  by  fifty  consecutive  years  of 
exemption.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  write  medical  directions  and  forms 
of  medicine. 

Modern  'pothecanes,  taught  the  art 
By  doctor's  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part, 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  ti.eir  masters  fools.  Pope. 
Par.  script,  pre'skript.  adj.  Jircescrifitus, 
Latin.]    Directed;  accurately  laid  down 
in  a  precept. 

Those  very  laws  so  added,  they  themselves  do  not 
judge  unlawful;  as  they  plainly  confess  both  in  mat- 
ter of  prescript  attire,  and  of  rites  appertaining  to 
burial.  Booker. 

Pre'script,  pre'skript.  m.  s.[/ir&scri/itum, 

Latin.] 

1.  Direction;  precept;  model  prescribed. 
Milton  seems  to  accent  the  last. 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  fram'd 
Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold.  Milton. 

2.  Medical  order. 

Nor  did  he  ever  with  so  much  regret  submit  unto 
any  prescript.  Fell 

Prescription,  pre-skrip'shun.  n.  s.  [pre- 
scription, Pr.  firascri/itio,  Latin;  from 
fir&scribo,  Latin.] 

}.  Rules  produced  and  authorized  by  long 
custom;  custom  continued  till  it  has  the 

force  of  law. 

You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years,  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth.  Shak. 
Use  such  as  have  prevailed  before  in  things  you 
have  employed  them;  for  that  breeds  confidence, 
and  they  will  strive  to  maintain  their  prescription 

Bacon. 
It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  to 
dispossess  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where  long  posses- 
sion begins  to  plead  prescnplion.  South. 

Our  poet  bade  us  hope  this  grace  to  find, 
To  whom  by  long  prescription,  you  are  kind. 

Dryden. 
The  Lucquese  plead  prescription,  for  hunting  in 
one  of  the  duke's  forests,  that  lies  upon  their  fron- 
tiers, Jiddison. 
2.  Medical  receipt. 

My  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects;  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sov'reignty.  Shaksp. 

Approving  of  my  obstinacy  against  all  common 
prescriptions,  he  asked  me,  whether  I  had  never 
heard  of  the  Indian  way  of  curing  the  gout  by  moxa. 

Temple. 

Pre'seance,  pre-se'anse.  n.s.  Yfireseance, 
French.]  Priority  of  place  in  sitting. 
Not  used. 

The  ghests,  though  rude  in  their  other  fashions, 
may,  for  their  discreet  judgment  in  precedence  and 
preseance,  read  a  lesson  to  our  civilest  gentry. 

Carew. 
Pre'sence,  prez'zense.    n.   s.   [presence, 
Fr.  prasentia,  Lat.] 
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1 .  State  of  being  present;  contrary  to  ab- 
sence. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper, 
And  I'll  request  your  presence.  Shaksp. 

The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects  and  his  loyal  friends, 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies.  Shaksp. 

We  have  always  the  same  natures,  and  are  every 
where  the  servants  of  the  same  God,  as  every  place 
is  equally  full  of  his  presence,  and  every  thing  is 
equally  his  gift.  Law . 

2.  Approach  face  to  face  to  a  great  per- 
sonage. 

The  shepherd  Dorus  answered  with  such  a  trem- 
bling voice  and  abashed  countenance,  and  often- 
times so  far  from  the  matter,  that  it  was  some  sport 
to  the  young  ladies,  thinking  it  want  of  education, 
which  made  him  so  discountenanced  with  unwonted 
presence.  Sidney. 

Men  that  very  presence  fear, 
Which  once  they  knew  authority  did  bear.    Daniel. 

3.  State  of  being  in  the  viewof  asuperiour. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 

In  such  a  presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts. 

Shaksp. 

Thou  with  eternal  wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  tb'  Almighty  Father,  pleas'd 
With  thy  celestial  song.  Milton. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  so  well  consulted  the  repute 
of  my  intellectuals,  in  bringing  their  imperfections 
into  such  discerning  presences.  Glanville. 

Since  clinging  cares  and  trains  of  inbred  fears, 
Not  aw'd  by  arms,  but  in  the  presence  bold, 
Without  respect  to  purple  or  to  gold.  Dryden. 

4.  A    number  assembled  before   a    great 
person. 

Look  I  so  pale? — 
— Ay;  and  no  man  in  the  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks.   Shaksp. 

Odmar,  of  all  this  presence  does  contain, 
Give  her  your  wreath  whom  you  esteem  most  fair. 

Dryden. 
.  Port;  air;  mien;  demeanour. 

Virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  and  that 
hath  rather  dignity  of  presence,  than  beauty  of  as- 
pect. Bacon. 

A  graceful  presence  bespeaks  acceptance,  gives  a 
force  to  language,  and  helps  to  convince  by  look 
and  posture.  Collier. 

How  great  his  presence,  how  erect  his  look, 
How  every  grace,  how  all  his  virtuous  mother 
Shines  in  his  face,  and  charms  me  from  his  eyes! 

Smith. 
i.  Room  in  which  a  prince  shows  himself 
to  his  court.       *> 

By  them  they  pass,  all  gazing  on  them  round, 
And  to  the  presence  mount,  whose  glorious  view 
Their  frail  amazed  senses  did  confound.      Spenser. 

An"t  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 
Wait  in  the  presence.  Shaksp. 

The  lady  Anne  of  Bretagne,  passing  through  the 
presence  in  the  court  of  France,  and  espying  Char- 
tier,  a  famous  poet,  leaning  upon  his  elbow  fast 
asleep,  openly  kissing  him,  said,  we  must  honour 
with  our  kiss  the  mouth  from  whence  so  many  sweet 
verses  have  proceeded.  Peacham. 

7 .  Readiness  at  need;  quickness  at  expe- 
dients. 

A  good  bodily  strength  is  a  felicity  of  nature,  but 
nothing  comparable  to  a  large  understanding  and 
ready  presence  of  mind.  VEslrange. 

Errors,  Dot  to  be  recall'd,  do  find 
Their  best  redress  from  presence  of  the  mind ; 
Courage  our  greatest  failings  does  supply.     Waller. 

8.  The  pei  son  of  a  superiouR. 
To  her  the  sov'reign  presence  thus  reply'd. 

Milton 

Presence-chamber,  prez'zens 

tsham-bur. 
Presenoe-room,  prez'zens-room 
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[presence  and  chamber  or  roo?n.^  The 
room  in  which  a  great  person  receives 
company. 

If  these  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey 
them  from  without  to  their  audience  in  the  brain, 
the  mind's  presence-room,  are  so  disordered,  as  not 
to  perform  their  functions,  they  have  no  postern  to 
be  admitted  by.  Locke- 

Kneller,  with  silence  and  sui-prise. 
We  see  Britannia's  monarch  rise, 
And  aw'd  by  thy  delusive  hand, 
As  in  the  presence-chamber  stand.  Jiddison. 

Prese'nsion,  pre-sen'shun.  n.  s.  [firasen- 
sio,  Lat.]  Perception  beforehand. 
The  hedgehog's  presension  of  winds  is  exact. 

Brown. 
PRE'SENT,  prez'zent.  adj.  [present,  Fr. 
prasens,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  absent;  being  face  to  face;  being  at 
hand. 

But  neither  of  these  are  any  impediment,  because 
the  regent  thereof  is  of  an  infinite  immensity  more 
than  commensurate  to  the  extent  of  the  world,  and 
such  as  is  most  intimately  present  with  all  the  beings 
of  the  world.  Hale 

Be  not  often  present  at  feasts,  not  at  all  in  disso- 
lute company;  pleasing  objects  steal  away  the  heart. 

Taylor. 
Much  have  I  heard 
Incredible  to  me,  in  this  displeas'd, 
That  I  was  never  present  on  the  place 
Of  those  encounters.  Milton. 

2.  Not  past;  not  future. 

Thou  future  things  canst  represent 
As  present.  Milton. 

A  present  good  may  reasonably  be  parted  with, 
upon  a  probable  expectation  of  a  future  good  which 
is  more  excellent.  Wilhins. 

The  moments  past,  if  thou  art  wise,  retrieve 
With  pleasant  mem'ry  of  the  bliss  they  gave; 
The  present  hours  in  present  mirth  employ, 
And  bribe  the  future  with  the  hopes  of  joy.    Prior. 

The  present  age  hath  not  been  less  inquisitive 
thau  the  former  ages  were.  Woodward. 

The  present  moment  like  a  wife  we  shun, 
And  ne'er  enjoy,  because  if  is  our  own.         Young. 

3.  Ready  at  hand;  quick  in  emergencies. 

If  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  pre- 
sent wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have 
much  cunning.  Bacon. 

'Tis  a  high  point  of  philosophy  and  virtue  for  a 
man  to  be  so  present  to  himself,  as  to  be  always 
provided  against  all  accidents.  L*Estrange. 

4.  Favourably    attentive;    not    neglectful; 
propitious. 

Be  present  to  her  now,  as  then, 
And  let  not  proud  and  factious  men 
Against  your  wills  oppose  their  mights.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  golden  goddess,  present  at  the  pray'r, 
Well  knew  he  meant  th'  inanimated  fair, 
And  gave  the  sign  of  granting  his  desire.     Dryden. 

Nor  could  I  hope  in  any  place  but  there, 
To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  pray'r.  Dryden. 

5.  Unforgotten;  not  neglectful. 

The  ample  mind  keeps  the  several  objects  all 
within  sight,  and  present  to  the  soul.  Watts. 

6.  Not  abstracted;  not  absent  of  mind;  at- 
tentive. 

7.  Being  now  in  view;  being  now  under 
consideration. 

This  much  1  believe  may  be  said,  that  the  much 
greater  part  of  them  are  not  brought  up  so  well,  or 
accustomed  to  so  much  religion,  as  in  the  present 
instance.  Law. 

The  Pke'sent.  An  elliptical  expression 
for  the  present  time;  the  time  now  ex- 
isting. 

When  he  saw  descend 
The  Son  of  God  to  judge  them,  terrify 'd 
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He  fled;  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shim 
The  present;  fearing,  guilt\,  what  his  wrath 
Might  -uildenly  inflict.  Milton. 

M.n  that  set  their  hearts  only  upon  the  present, 
without  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  things,  are 
Struck  at.  V Estrange. 

Who,  since  their  own  short  understandings  reach 
No  farther  than  (ftp  present,  think  ev'n  the  wise 
Speak  what  they  think,  and  tell  tales  of  themselves. 

Howe- 

At  Pre'sent.  [<>  present,  Fr."|     At    the 

present  time;  now:   elliptically,  for  the 

present  rime. 
The  state  is  at  present  very  sensible  of  the  decay 

in  their  trade  Addison. 

Pre'sent,  prez'zent.   n.   s.  [present,   Fr. 

from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  gift;  a  donative;  something  ceremo- 
niously given. 

Plain  Clarence! 
I  will  send  thy  soul  to  heav'n, 
If  heav'u  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 

Shakspeare- 

His  dog  to-morrow,  by  his  master's  command,  he 
must  carry  for  a  present  to  his  lady.  Shaksp. 

He  sent  part  of  the  rich  spoil,  with  the  admiral's 
ensigu,  as  a  present  unto  Snlyman.  Knotles. 

Say,  heav'nly  muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Afford  a  present  to  the  infant  God? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  no  solemn  strain, 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode?       Milton. 

They  that  are  to  love  inclin'd, 
Sway'd  by  chance,  not  choice  or  art, 

To  the  first  that's  fair  or  kind, 
Make  a  present  of  their  heart.  Waller. 

Somewhat  is  sure  design 'd  by  fraud  or  force; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse.  Dnjd. 

2.  A  letter  or  mandate  exhibited  per  pre  - 
sentes. 

Be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Prese'nt,  pre-zent'.*93  v.  a.  [presento, 
low  Latin;  presenter,  French:  in  all  the 
senses/] 

1.  To  place  in  the  presence  of  a  superi- 
our. 

On  to  the  sacred  hill 
They  led  bim  high  applauded,  and  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme.  Milton. 

2.  To  exhibit  to  view  or  notice. 

He  knows  not  what  he  says;  and  vain  is  it, 
That  we  present  us  to  him.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  offer;  to  exhibit. 

Thou  therefore  now  advise, 
Or  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present. 

Milton. 
Now  ev'ry  leaf,  and  ev'ry  moving  breath 
Presents  a  foe,  and  ev'ry  foe  a  death.  Denham. 
Lectorides's  memory  is  ever  ready  to  offer  to  his 
mind  something  out  of  other  men's  writings  or  con- 
versations, and  is  presenting  him  with  the  thoughts 
of  other  persons  perpetually.  Watts. 

4.  To  give  formally  and  ceremoniously. 

Folks  in  mudwall  tenement, 
Affording  peppercorn  for  rent, 
Present  a  turkey  or  a  hen 
To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten.  Prior. 

5.  To  put  into  the  hands  of  another  in 
ceremony. 

So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight. 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight.  Pope. 

6.  To  favour  with  gifts.  To  present,  in 
the  sense  of  to  give,  has  several  struc- 
tures: we  say  absolutely,  to  present  a 
man,  to  give  something  to  hirn.  This 
is  less  in  use.  The  common  phrases 
are,  to  present  a  gift  to  a  man;  or  to 
pr-  s  lit  'he  man  with  a  gift. 

Thou  spendest  thy  time  in  waiting  upon  such  a 


great  one,  and  thy  estate  in  presenting  him;  and, 
after  all,  hast  no  other  reward,  but  sometimes  to  be 
smiled  upon,  and  always  to  be  smiled  at.        South. 

He  now  presents,  as  ancient  ladies  do, 
That  courted  long,  at  length  arc  fore'd  to  woo. 

Drxjden. 

Octavia  presented  the  poet,  for  his  admirable  ele- 
gy on  her  son  Marcellus.  Dryden. 

Should  1  present  thee  with  rare  figur'd  plate, 
O  how  thy  rising  heart  would  throb  and  beat. 

Drxjden. 

7.  To  prefer  to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

That  he  put  these  bishops  in  the  places  of  the 
deceased  by  his  own  authority,  is  notoriously  false; 
for  the  duke  of  Saxony  always  presented.  Jltterbury. 

8.  To  offer  openly. 

He  was  appointed  admiral,  and  presented  battle 
to  the  French  navy,  which  they  refused.   Hayward. 

9.  To  introduce  by  something  exhibited 
to  the  view  or  notice.     Not  in  use. 

Tell  on,  quoth  she,  the  woful  tragedy, 
The  which  these  reliques  sad  present  unto.  Spenser. 

10.  To  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature, 
as  an  object  of  inquiry. 

The  grand  juries  were  practised  effectually  with 
to  present  the  said  pamphlet,  with  all  aggravating 
epithets.  Swift* 

1 1.  To  point  a  missile  weapon  before  it  is 
discharged. 

Pre'sentable,  pre-zent'a-bl.  adj.  [from 
present.]   What  may  be  presented. 

Incumbents  of  churches  presentable  cannot,  by 
their  sole  act,  grant  their  incumbencies  to  others; 
but  may  make  leases  of  the  profits  thereof.  Jiyliffe. 

Presenta'neous,  prez-zen-ta'ne-us.  adj. 
[prcssentaneus,  Latin.]  Ready;  quick; 
immediate. 

Some  plagues  partake  of  such  malignity,  that, 
like  a  prescntaneous  poison,  they  enecate  in  two 
hours.  Harvey. 

Presenta'tion,  prez-z£n-ta'shun.  n.  s. 
[presentation,  French;  from  present.] 

1.  The  act  of  presenting. 

Prayers  are  sometimes  a  presentation  of  mere  de- 
sires, as  a  mean  of  procuring  desired  eftects  at  the 
hand  of  God.  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice. 

He  made  effectual  provision  for  recovery  of  ad- 
vowsons  and  presentations  to  churches.  Hale. 

What,  shall  the  curate  control  me?  have  not  I 
the  presentation?  Gay. 

3.  Exhibition. 

These  presentations  of  fighting  on  the  stage,  arc 
necessary  to  produce  the  effects  of  an  heroick  play. 

Dry  den. 
1.  This  word  is  misprinted  for  presension. 
Although  in  sundry  animals,  we  deny  not  a  kind 
of  natural  metereo'ogy,  or  innate  presentation  both 
of  wind  and  weather,  yet  that  proceeding  from 
sense,  they  cannot  retain  that  apprehension  after 
death.  Brown 

Prese'ntative,  pre-zen'ta-tiv.  adj.  [from 
present.']  Such  as  that  presentations 
may  be  made  of  it. 

Mrs.  Gulston  possessed  of  the  impropriate  par- 
sonage of  Bardwell,  did  procure  from  the  king  leave 
to  annex  the  same  to  the  vicarage,  and  to  make  it 
presentative,  and  gave  them  both  to  St.  John's  col- 
lege in  Oxon.  Spelman. 

Presente'e,  prez  zen-tee'.  n.  s.  [from 
presente,  French.]  One  presented  to  a 
benefice 

Our  laws  make  the  ordinary  a  disturber,  if  he 
does  not  give  institution  upon  the  fitness  of  a  person 
presented  to  him,  or  at  least  gi>c  notice  to  the  pa- 
tron of  the  disability  of  his  presentee.  Ayliffe. 

3d2 


Prese'nter,    pre-zen'tur.'JS    n.   s.   [from 
present."]     One  that  presents. 
The  thing  was  acceptable,  but  not  the  presenter 

V  Estrange. 

Prese'ntial,  pre-zen'sliul,  adj.  [from pre- 
sent.]    Supposing  actual  presence. 

By  union,  I  do  not  understand  that  which  is  local 
or  prcsential,  because  I  consider  God  as  omnipre- 
sent. Norris. 

Presentia'lity,  pre-zen-she-ul'e-te.  n.  s. 
[from  prescntial.]  State  of  being  pre- 
sent. 

This  eternal,  indivisible  act  of  his  existence  makes 
all  futures  actually  present  to  him;  and  it  is  the 
prcsentiality  of  the  object,  which  founds  the  uner- 
ring certainty  of  his  knowledge.  South. 

To  Prese'ntiate,  pre  zen'she-ate.  v.  a. 
[from  present.]   To  make  present. 

The  fancy  may  be  so  strong,  as  to  presentiale  upon 
one  theatre,  all  that  ever  it  took  notice  of  in  times 
past:  the  power  of  fancy,  in  prcsentiating  any  one 
thing  that  is  past,  being  no  less  wonderful,  than  hav- 
ing that  power,  it  should  also  acquire  the  perfection 
to  presentiate  them  all.  Grew. 

Presen  ti'fick,  prez-zen-tit'fik.  adj. 
[prasens  and  facio,  Lat.]  Making  pre- 
sent.    Not  in  use. 

Presenti'fickly,  prez-zen-tiffik-le.609 
adv.  [from  preseniifick.]  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  present. 

The  whole  evolution  of  times  and  ages,  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  is  collectedly  and  presentijick- 
ly  represented  to  God  at  once,  as  if  all  things  and 
actions  were,  at  this  very  instant,  really  present  and 
existent  before  him.  More. 

Presently,  prez'zent-le.  adv.  [from  pre- 
sent.] 

1.  At  present;  at  this  time;  now.  Obso- 
lete. 

The  towns  and  forts  you  presently  have,  are  still 
left  unto  you,  to  be  kept  either  with  or  without  gar- 
risons, so  as  you  alter  not  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Sidney. 

We  may  presume,  that  a  rare  thing  it  is  not  in 
the  church  of  God,  even  for  that  very  word  which 
is  read  to  be  presently  their  joy,  and  afterwards  their 
study  that  hear  it.  Hooker. 

To  speak  of  it  as  requireth,  would  require  very 
long  discourse;  all  I  will  presently  say  is  this. 

Hooker. 

Covetous  ambition,  thinking  all  too  little  which 
p-esently  it  hath,  supposeth  itself  to  stand  in  need  of 
all  which  it  hath  not.  Raleigh. 

2.  Immediately;  soon  after. 

Tell  him,  that  no  history  can  match  his  policies, 
and  presently  the  sot  shall  measure  himself  by  him- 
self. South. 

Presentment,  pre-zent'ment.  n.  s.  [from 
present.] 

1.  The  act  of  presenting. 

When  comes  your  book  forth? — 
— Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment.  Shaktp. 

2.  Any  thing  presented  or  exhibited;  re- 
presentation. 

Thus  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spungy  air, 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 
And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment.   Milton. 

3.  [In  law,  presentment  is  a  mere  de- 
nunciation of  the  jurors  themselves,  or 
some  other  officer,  as  justice,  con-  e, 
searcher,  surveyor,  and  without  am  in- 
formation, of  an  offence  inquinlbie  in 
the  court  to  which  it  is  presented. 

C  -.-■  II. 
The  grand  juries  were  practised  with,  to  present 
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tbe  said  pamphlet  with  all  aggravating  epithets,  and 
their  presentments  published  for  several  weeks  in 
all  the  news-papers.  Swift. 

Pke'sentness,  prez'zent-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
present.]  Presence  of  mind;  quickness 
at  emergencies. 

Goring  had  a  much  better  understanding,  a  much 
keener  courage,  and  presentness  of  mind  in  danger. 

Clarendon. 
Preserva'tion,   prez-zer-va'shun.     n.   s. 
[from  preserve.]     The  act  of  preserv- 
ing;  care  to   preserve;  act  of  keeping 
from  destruction,  decay,  or  any  ill. 

Nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
1  give  my  tendance  to.  .  Shakspeare. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  them  that  love 
him,  he  is  their  mighty  protection,  a  preservation 
from  stumbling,  and  a  help  from  fulling.        Ecclus. 

Ev'ry  senseless  thing,  by  nature's  light, 
Doth  preservation  seek,  destruction  shun.       Davies. 

Our  allwise  Maker  has  put  into  men  the  uneasi- 
ness of  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  natural  desires,  to 
determine  their  wills  for  the  prreservation  of  them- 
selves, and  the  continuation  of  their  species.  Locke. 

Preservative,  pre-zer'va-tiv.  n.  s.  [pre- 
servatif,  French;  from  preserve.]  That 
which  has  the  power  of  preserving; 
something  preventive;  something  that 
confers  security. 

If  we  think  that  the  church  needeth  not  those  an- 
cient preservatives,  which  ages  before  us  were  glad 
to  use,  we  deceive  ourselves.  Hooker. 

It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of 
arsenick,  as  preservatives  against  the  plague;  for 
that  being  poisons  themselves,  they  draw  the  venom 
from  the  spirits.  Bacon. 

Were  there  truth  herein,  it  were  the  best  preser- 
vative for  princes,  and  persons  exalted  unto  such 
fears.  Brown. 

Bodies  kept  clean,  which  use  preservatives,  are 
likely  to  escape  infection.  Harvey. 

The  most  effectual  preservative  of  our  virtue,  is 
to  avoid  the  conversation  of  wicked  men.      Rogers. 
Molly  is  an  Egyptian  plant,  and  was  really  made 
use  of  as  a  preservative  against  enchantment. 

Broome. 
Preservative,  pre-zer'va-tiv.  adj.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  preserving. 
To  PRESE'RVE,  pre-zerv'.   v.  a.  [pr<s- 

servo,  low  Latin;  preserver,  Fr.] 
1.  To  save;  to  defend  from  destruction  or 
any  evil;  to  keep. 

The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work, 
and  prestrve  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

2  Timothy. 
God  sent  me  to  preserve  you  a  posterity,  and  save 
your  lives.  Genesis. 

She  shall  lead  me  soberly  in  my  doings,  and  pre- 
serve me  in  her  power.  Wisdom. 
He  did  too  frequently  gratify  their  unjustifiable 
designs,  a  guilt  all  men  who  are  obnoxious,  are  li- 
able to,  and  can  hardly  preserve  themselves  from. 

Clarendon. 
We  can  preserve  unhurt  our  minds.  Milton 

To  be  indifferent,  which  of  two  opinions  is  true, 


is  the  right  temper  of  the  mind,  that  preserves 
from  being  imposed  on,  till  it  has  done  its  best  to 
find  the  truth.  Locke. 

Every  petty  prince  in  Germany  must  be  intreat- 
ed  to  preserve  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  upon  her 
throne.  Swift. 

2.  To  season  fruits  and  other  vegetables 
with  sugar,  and  in  other  proper  pickles: 
as,  to  preserve  plums,  walnuts,  and  cu- 
cumbers. 
Prese'rve,  pre-zerv'.  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]  Fruit  preserved  whole  in  sugar. 


All  this  is  easily  discerned  in  those  fruits  which 
are  brought  in  preserves  unto  us.  Brown. 

The  fruit  with  the  husk,  when  tender  and  young, 
makes  a  good  preserve.  Mortimer. 

Prese'rver,  pre-zerv'tir.  n.  s.  [from  pre- 
serve.] 

1.  One  who  preserves;  one  who  keeps 
from  ruin  or  mischief. 

Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side.    Shaksp. 

To  be  always  thinking,  perhaps,  is  the  privilege 
of  the  infinite  Author  and  preserver  of  things,  who 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps;  but  is  not  competent  to 
any  finite  being.  Locke. 

Andrew  Doria  has  a  statue  erected  to  him,  with 
the  glorious  title  of  deliverer  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  one  of  his  family  another,  that  calls  him  its 
preserver.  Addison. 

2.  He  who  makes  preserves  of  fruit. 

To  Presi'de,  pie-side'.447  v.  n.  [from 
presideo,  Latin;  presider,  Fr.]  To  be 
set  over;  to  have  authority  over. 

Some  o'er  the  publick  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  seat  new  forage  to  provide.  Dryden. 

O'er  the  plans 
Of  thriving  peace,  thy  thoughtful  sires  preside. 

Thomson. 
Presidency,  prez'se-den-se.  n.  s.  \_presi- 
dence,  French;  from  president.]  Super- 
intendence. 

What  account  can  be  given  of  the  growth  of 
plants  from  mechanical  principles,  moved  without 
the  presidency  and  guidance  of  some  superior  agent? 

Ray. 
Pre'sident,  prez'se-dent.  n.  s.  [presidens, 
Lat.  president,  Fr.] 

1.  One  placed  with  authority  over  others; 
one  at  the  head  of  others. 

As  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will  I 
Appear  there  for  a  man.  Shakspeare. 

The  tutor  sits  in  the  chair  as  president  or  mode- 
rator, to  see  that  the  rules  of  disputation  be  observ- 
ed. Watts. 

2.  Governour;  prefect. 

How  might  those  captive  Israelites,  under  the 
oversight  and  government  of  Assyrian  presidents,  be 
able  to  leave  the  places  they  were  to  inhabit! 

Brerewood. 

3.  A  tutelary  power. 

This  last  complaint  th'  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse.  Waller. 

Presidentship,  prez'se-dent-ship.  n.  s. 
[from  president.]  The  office  and  place 
of  president. 

When  things  came  to  trial  of  practice,  their  pas- 
tors learning  would  be  at  all  times  of  force  to  over- 
persuade  simple  men,  who,  knowing  the  time  of 
their  own  presidentship  to  be  but  short,  would  al- 
ways stand  in  fear  of  their  ministers  perpetual  au- 
thority. Hooker. 

Presi'dial,    pre-sicl'je-al.293    adj.   [presi- 
dium, Latin.]     Relating  to  a  garrison. 
To  PRESS,  pres.  v.  a.   [presser,  French; 

firemo,  pressus,  Latin.] 
I.  To  squeeze;  to  crusii 

The  grapes  I  pressed  into  Pharaoh's  cup    Genesis. 
Good   measure  pressed  down,  shaken   together, 
and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom. 

Luke. 
From  sweet  kernels  pressed, 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams.  Milton. 

I  put  pledgets  of  lint  pressed  out  on  the  excoria- 
tion. Wiseman. 
Their  morning  milk  the  peasants  press  at  night, 
Their  evening  milk  before  the  rising  light.  Dryden. 
After  pressing  out  of  the  coleseed  for  oil  in  Lin- 
colnshire, they  burn  the  cakes  to  heat  their  ovens. 

Mortimer. 

|2.  To  distress;  to  crtish  with  calamities. 


Once  or  twice  she  heav'd  the  name  of  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  prest  her  heart.        Shaksp, 

.  To  constrain;    to    compel;   to  urge  by 
necessity 

The  experience  of  his  goodness  in  her  own  deli- 
verance, might  cause  her  merciful  disposition  to  take 
so  much  the  more  delight  in  saving  others,  whom 
the  like  necessity  should  press.  Hooker. 

The  posts  that  rode  upon  mules  and  camels,  went 
out,  being  hastened  and  pressed  on  by  the  king's 
commands.  Esther. 

I  was  jyrest  by  his  majesty's  commands,  to  assist 
at  the  treaty.  Temple. 

He  gapes;  and  straight 
With  hunger  prest,  devours  the  pleasing  bait. 

Dryden. 
i.  To  impose  by  constraint. 

He  pressed  a  letter  upon  me,  within  this  hour,  to 
deliver  to  you.  Dryden. 

5.  To  drive  by  violence. 

Come  with  words  as  medical  as  true, 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep.  Shaksp. 

6.  To  affect  strongly. 

Paul  was  pressed  in  spirit,  and  testified  to  the 
Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ.  Acts. 

Wickedness  condemned  by  her  own  witness,  and 
pressed  with  conscience,  forecasteth  grievous  things. 

Wisdom. 

7.  To  enforce;  to  inculcate  with  argument 
or  impor.  unity. 

Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  every  motive.  Addison. 

I  am  the  more  bold  to  press  it  upon  you,  because 
these  accomplishments  sit  more  handsomely  on  per- 
sons of  quality  than  any  other.  Felton. 

Those  who  negotiated,  took  care  to  make  demands 
impossible  to  be  complied  with;  and  therefore  might 
securely  press  every  article,  as  if  they  were  in  car- 
nest.  Swift. 

8.  To  urge;  to  bear  strongly  on. 

Chymists  I  might  press  with  arguments  drawn, 
from  some  of  the  eminentest  writers  of  their  sect. 

Boyle. 

Tbe  cardinal  being  pressed  in  dispute  on  this  head, 

could  think  of  no  better  an  answer.  Waterland. 

His  easy  heart  receiv'd  the  guilty  flame, 
And  from  that  time  he  prest  her  with  his  passion. 

Smith. 

3.  To  compress;  to  hug,  as  in  embracing. 
He  pressed  her  matron  lips 
With  kisses  pure  Milton. 

She  took  her  son,  and  pressed 
Th'  illustrious  infant  to  her  fagraut  breast.  Dryden. 

Leucothoe  shook, 
And  pressed  Palemon  closer  in  her  arms.         Pope. 

10.  To  act  upon  with  weight. 

The  place  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth, 
Is  all  thy  empire  now:  now  it  contains  thee    Dryd. 

11.  To  make  earnest.  Prest  or  pressed 
is  here  perhaps  rather  an  adjective; 
preste,  Fr.  or  from  presse  or  impresse, 
French. 

Let  them  be  p-essed,  and  ready  to  give  succours  to 
their  confederates,  as  it  ever  was  with  the  Romans; 
for  if  the  confederate  had  leagues  defensive,  the 
Romans  would  ever  be  the  foremost.  Bacon. 

Prest  for  their  country's  honour  and  their  king's, 
On  their  sharp  beaks  they  whet  their  pointed  stings. 

Dryden. 

12.  To  force  into  military  service.  This 
is  properly  impress. 

Do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  1  am  prest  into  it.  Shaksp. 

For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hatb  press'd 
To  lift  sharp  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
Heaven  for  his  Richard  hath  in  6tore 
A  glorious  angel.  Shaksp. 

From  London  by  the  king  I  was  prest  forth. 

Shakspeare. 

They  are  enforced  of  very  necessity  to  press  the 
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best  and  greatest  part  of  their  men  out  of  the  west 
countries,  which  is  no  small  charge.  Raleigh. 

The  endeavour  to  raise  new  men  for  the  recruit 
of  the  army  by  pressing]  foulltl  opposition  in  many 
places.  Clarendon. 

The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  presl, 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest.         Dryden. 

You  were  pressed  for  the  sea-service,  and  got  off 
with  much  a-do.  Swift. 

To  Press,  pres.  v.  n. 

1.  To  act   with  compulsive  violence;  to 
urge;  to  distress. 

If  there  be  fair  proofs  on  the  one  side,  and  none 
at  all  on  the  other,  and  if  the  most  pressing  difficul- 
ties be  on  that  side  ou  which  there  are  no  proofs, 
this  is  sufficient  to  render  one  opinion  very  credible, 
and  the  other  incredible.  Tillotson. 

A  great  many  uneasinesses  always  soliciting  the 
will,  it  is  natural,  that  the  greatest  and  most  pres- 
sing should  determine  it  to  the  next  action.    Locke. 

2.  To  go  forward   with  violence  to   any 
object. 

I  make  bold  to  press 
With  so  little  preparation.  Shaksp. 

I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize.  Philippians. 

The  Turks  save  a  great  shout,  and  pressed  in  on 
all  sides,  to  have  entered  the  breach.  Knolles. 

Th1  insulting  victor  presses  on  the  more, 
And  treads  the  steps  the  vanquish'd  trod  before. 

Dryden. 

She  is  always  drawn  in  a  posture  of  walking,  it 
heing  as  natural  for  hope  to  press  forward  to  her 
proper  objects,  as  for  fear  to  fly  from  them.  Mdis. 

Let  us  not  therefore  faint,  or  be  weary  in  our 
journey,  much  less  turn  back  or  sit  down  in  de- 
spair; but  press  chearfully  forward  to  the  high  mark 
of  our  calling.  Rogers. 

3.  To  make  invasion;  to  encroach. 

On  superiour  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours.       Pope. 

4.  To  crowd;  to  throng. 

For  he  had  healed  many,  insomuch  that  they 
pressed  upon  him  for  to  touch  him .  Mark. 

Thronging  crowds  press  on  you  as  you  pass, 
And  with  their  eager  joy  make  triumph  slow. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  come  unseasonably  or  importunately. 

Counsel  she  may,  and  I  will  give  thy  ear 
The  knowledge  first  of  what  is  fit  to  hear: 
What  1  transact  with  others  or  alone, 
Beware  to  learn;  nor  press  too  near  the  throne. 

Dryden. 

■6.  To  urge  with  vehemence  and  impor- 
tunity. 
He  pressed  upon  them  greatly;  and  they  turned  in. 

Genesis. 

The  less  blood  he  drew,  the  more  he  took  of 

treasure;  and,  as  some  construed  it,  he  was   the 

more  sparing  in  the  one,  that  he  might  be  the  more 

pressing-  in  the  other.  Bacon. 

So  thick  the  shiv'ring  army  stands, 
And  press  for  passage  with  extended,  hands.  Dryden. 
7.  To  act  upon  or  influence. 

When  arguments  press  equally  in  matters  indif- 
ferent, the  safest  method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to 
neither.  Mdison. 

JB.    To  Press  ufion.    To  invade;  to  pusli 
against. 

Patroclus  presses  upon  Hector  too  boldly,  and  by 
obliging  him  to  fight,  discovers  it  was  not  the  true 
Achilles.  Pope 

Press,  pres.  n.  s.  [pressoir,  Fr.  from  the 

verb.] 
1.  The  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is 
crushed  or  squeezed;  a  wine  press,  a  ci- 
der press. 
The  press  is  full,  the  fats  overflow.  Jod. 

When  one  came  to  the  press  fats  to  draw  out  fifty 
Tessels  out  of  the  press,  there  were  hut  twenty. 

Hagai 
The  stomach  and  intestines  are  the  press,  and  the 


lacteal  vessels  the  strainers,  to  separate  the  pure 
emulsion  from  the  fa:ccs.  rfrbuthnot. 

They  kept  their  cloaths,  when  they  were  not 
worn,  constantly  in  a  press,  to  give  them  a  lustre. 

Jtrbuthnot. 

2.  The  instrument  by  which  books    are 
printed. 

These  letters  are  of  the  second  edition:  he  will 
print  them  out  of  doubt,  for  he  cares  not  what  he 
puts  into  the  press,  when  he  would  put  us  two  in. 

Shaksp. 

His  obligation  to  read  not  only  classick  authors, 
but  the  more  recent  abortions  of  the  press,  wherein 
he  proved  frequently  concerned.  Fell. 

Whilst  Mist  and  Wilkins  rise  in  weekly  might, 
Make  presses  groan,  lead  senators  to  fight.     Young. 

3.  Crowd;  tumult;  throng. 

Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  infidels  admiring  their 
virtues,  went  about  to  sacrifice  unto  them,  rent  their 
garments  in  token  of  horror,  and  as  frighted,  ran 
crying  through  the  press  of  the  people,  O  men 
wherefore  do  ye  these  things?  Hooker. 

She  held  a  great  gold  chain  ylinked  well, 
Whose  upper  end  to  highest  heaven  was  knit, 
And  lower  part  did  reach  to  lowest  hell, 
And  all  that  press  did  round  about  her  swell, 
To  catchen  hold  of  that  long  chain.  Spenser. 

Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me? 
1  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  musick, 
Cry,  Cssar.  Shaksp 

Ambitious  Turnus,  in  the  press  appears, 
And  aggravating  crimes  augment  their  fears.  Dryd. 

A  new  express  all  Agra  does  affright, 
Darah  and  Aurengzebc  are  join'd  in  fight; 
The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court, 
Th'  impatient  crowd  devouring  the  report.  Dryden. 

Through  the  press  enrag'd  Thalestris  flies, 
And  scatters  deaths  around  from  both  her  eyes. 

Pope. 

4.  Violent  tendency. 
Death  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 

Leaves  them  insensible;  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind;  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies; 
Which  in  their  throng,  and  j^ress  to  that  last  hold, 
Confound  themselves.  Shaksp. 

.  A  kind  of  wooden  case  or  frame  for 
clothes  and  other  uses. 

Creep  into  the  kill  hole. — Neither  press,  coffer, 
chest,  trunk;  but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remem- 
brance of  such  places.  Shaksp. 
6.  A  commission  to  force  men  into  military 
service.  For  impress. 

If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  sowe'd 
gurnet;  I  have  misus'd  the  king's  press  damnably. 

Sliaksp. 
Concerning  the  musters  and  presses  for  sufficient 
mariners  to  serve  in  his  majesty's  ships,  either  the 
care  is  very  little,  or  the  bribery  very  great. 

Raleigh. 

Why  has  there  been  now  and  then  a  kind  of  a 

press  issued  out  for  ministers,  so  that  as  it  were  the 

vagabonds  and  loiterers  were  taken  in  ?    Davenant. 

Fre'ssbeo,  preVbed.  n.  s.  [press  and  bed.'] 

Bed  so  formed,  as  to  be  shut  up  in  a 

case. 

Pre'sser,  pres'sur.98  n.  s.  [from  press.] 
One  that  presses  or  works  at  a  press. 

Of  the  stuffs  I  give  the  profits  to  dyers  and  pres- 
ses. Swift 

Pre'ssgang,  pres'gang.  n.  s.  [firess  and 
gang.]  A  crew  that  strolls  about  the 
streets  to  force  men  into  naval  service. 

Pre'ssixgly,  pres'sing-le.  adv.  QtVom 
firessi7ig.]   With  force;  closely 

The  one  contracts  his  words,  speaking  pressingly 
and  short;  the  other  delights  in  long-breathed  ac- 
cents. Howt  I 

Prk'ssion,  presh'on.  n.  s.  [from  press  ] 
Th>.  act  of  prt  ssing. 
If  light  consisted  only  in  pression,  propagated 


without  actual  motion,  it  would  not  be  able  to  agi- 
tate and  heat  the  bodies  which  refract  am  reflect 
it:  if  it  consisted  in  motion,  propagated  to  all  dis- 
tauccs  in  an  inslant,  it  would  require  an  infinite 
force  every  moment,  in  everj  shining  particle,  to 
generate  that  motion:  and  if  it  consisted  in  pression 
or  motion,  propagated  either  in  an  instant  or  in 
time,  it  would  bend  into  the  shadow.  JSewion. 

Pre'ssctan  i,  preVse-tant.  adj.  Gravita- 
ting; heavy.    Not  in  use. 

Neither  the  celestial  matter  of  the  vortices,  nor 
the  air,  nor  water,  are  pressitant  in  their  proper 
places.  jfure. 

Pre'ssman,  pres'man.88  n.  s.  [firess  and 
m  an.] 

1.  One  who  forces  another  into  service; 
one  who  forces  away. 

One  only  path  to  all ;  by  which  the  pressmen  came. 

Chapman. 

2.  One  who  makes  the  impression  ot  print 
by  the  press:  distinct  from  the  composi- 
tor, who  ranges  the  types. 

Pre'ssmoney,  pres'mun-e.  n.  s.  [/iress  and 
money.]  Money  given  to  a  soldier,  when 
he  is  taken  or  forced  into  the  service. 

Here,  Peascod,  take  my  pouch,  'tis  all  I  own, 
'Tis  my  pressmoney. — Can  this  silver  fail?        Gay. 

Pre'ssure,  presh'shure.460  n.  s.  [from 
press.] 

1.  The  act  of  pressing  or  crushing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pressed  or  crushed. 

3.  Force  acting  against  any  thing;  gravi- 
tation; weight  acting  or  resisting. 

The  inequality  of  the  pressure  of  parts  appe&reth 
in  this;  that  if  you  take  a  body  of  stone,  and  an- 
other of  wood  of  the  same  magnitude  and  shape, 
and  throw  them  with  equal  force,  you  cannot  throw 
the  wood  so  far  as  the  stone.  Bacon. 

Although  the  glasses  were  a  little  convex,  yet 
this  transparent  spot  was  of  a  considerable  breadth, 
which  breadth  seemed  principally  to  proceed  from 
the  yielding  inwards  of  the  pans  ot'  the  glasses,  by 
reason  of  their  mutual  pressure.  Js't-.a-ton. 

The  blood  flows  through  the  vessels  by  the  excess 
of  the  force  of  the  heart  above  the  incumbent  pres- 
sure, which  in  fat  people  is  excessive.     Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  Violence  inflicted;  oppression. 

A  wise  father  ingenuously  confessed,  that  those, 
which  persuaded  pressure  of  consciences,  w  ere  com- 
monly interested  therein.  Bacon. 

His  modesty  might  be  secured  from  pressure  by 
the  concealing  of  him  to  be  the  author.  Fell. 

5.  Affliction;  grievance;  distress. 

Mine  own  and  my  people's  pressures  are  griev- 
ous, and  peace  would  be  very  pleasing.  K  Charles. 

The  genuine  price  of  lands  in  England  would  be 
twenty  years  purchase,  were  it  not  for  accidental 
pressures  under  which  it  labours.  Child. 

To  this  consideration  he  retreats,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  pressures,  with  comfort;  in  this  thought,  not- 
withstanding the  sad  afflictions  with  which  he  was 
overwhelmed,  he  mightily  exults.  .ltteibury. 

Excellent  was  the  advice  of  Elephas  to  Job,  in 
the  midst  of  his  great  troubles  and  pressures:  ac- 
quaint thyself  now  with  God,  and  be  at  peace. 

Jltlerbu  ry. 

6.  Impression;  stamp;  character  made*  by 
impression. 

From  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  ail  pressures  past, 
That  youth  and  observation  copy'd  there.     Shaksp, 
Prest,  prest.  adj.  [preat  or  pree,  Fr.] 
1     Heady;  not  dilatory.      1  his  is  said    to 
have  been  the  original  sense  ot  the  word 
prest  men;  men,  not  forced  into  the  ser- 
vice, as  now  we  understand  it,  but  men, 
tor  a  certain  sum  ret  eived, /;/•<?*£  or  ready 
to  march  at  command. 
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Each  mind  is  prest,  and  open  every  ear, 
To  hear  new  tidings,  though  they  no  way  joy  us. 

Fairfax. 
Grittus  desired  nothing  more  than  to  have  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  his  authority  in  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar  people,  by  the  ■prest  and  ready  attendance 
of  the  Vayoud.  Knotks. 

2.  Neat;  tight.     In  both  senses,  the  word 
is  obsolete. 

More  wealth  any  where,  to  be  breefe, 
More  people,  more  handsome  and  prest 
Where  find  ye?  Tusser. 

Prest,  prest.  n.  s.  [prest,  Fr.]  A  loan. 
He  required  ol  the  city  a  prest  of  six  thousand 
marks;  but  he  could  obtain  but  two  thousand  pounds. 

Bacon. 
Prestiga'tion,  pres-te-ga'shun.  n.  s.     A 
deceiving;  a  juggling;  a  playing  leger- 
demain. Diet. 
Pre'stiges,  pres'te-jes.  n.  s.  [prxstigiez, 
Lat.]     Illusions;   impostures;  juggling 
tricks.  Diet. 
Pre'sto,   pres'to.   n.   s.'  [presto,    Italian; 
presto,  Lat.]     Quick;  at  once.     A  word 
used  by  those  tnat  show  legerdemain. 

Presto!  begone!  'tis  here  again; 
There's  every  piece  as  big  as  ten.  Sicift. 

Presumably,  pre-zu'ma-ble.  adv.  [from 
presume. 2   Without  examination. 

Authors  presumably  writing  by  common  places, 
wherein,  for  many  years,  promiscuously  amassing 
all  that  make  for  their  subject,  break  forth  at  last 
into  useless  rhapsodies.  Broivn. 

To  PRLSU'ME,  pre-zume'.*s*  v.  n.  [pre- 
sumer,  Fr.  prasumo,  Lat. J 

1.  To  suppose;  to  believe  previously  with- 
out examination. 

0  much  deceiv'd,  much  failing,  hapless  Eve! 
Of  thy  presumed  return!  event  perverse!       Milton. 

Experience  supplants  the  use  of  conjecture  in  the 
point;  we  do  not  only  presume  it  may  be  so,  but  ac- 
tually find  it  is  so.    '  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  To  suppose;  to  affirm  without  immedi- 
ate proof. 

Although  in  the  relation  of  Moses  there  be  very 
few  persons  mentioned,  yet  are  there  many  more  to 
be  presumed.  Brown. 

I  presume. 
That  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you, 
My  heart  dropp'd  love;  my  power  rain'd   honour 

more 
On  you,  than  any.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  venture  without  positive  leave. 

There  was  a  matter  we  were  no  less  desirous  to 
know,  than  fearful  to  ask,  lest  we  might  presume  too 
far.  Bacon. 

1  to  the  heav'nly  vision  thus  presumed.      Milton. 

4.  To  form  confident  or  arrogant  opinions: 
with  ufion  before  the  cause  of  confidence. 

The  life  of  Ovid  being  already  written  in  our  lan- 
guage, I  will  not  presume  so  far  upon  myself,  to 
think  i  can  add  any  thing  to  Mr.  Sandys  his  under- 
taking. Dryden. 

This  man  presumes  upon  his  parts,  that  they  will 
not  fail  him  at  time  of  need,  and  so  thinks  it  super- 
fluous labour  to  make  any  provision  beforehand . 

Locke. 

5.  To  make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts. 

In  this  we  fail  to  perform  the  thing,  which  God 
seeth  meet,  convenient,  and  good;  in  that  we  pre- 
sume to  see  what  is  meet  and  convenient,  better 
than  God  himself.  Hooker. 

God,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense, 
Plac'd  heav'n  from  earth  so  far,  that  earthly  sight, 
If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  too  high, 
And  no  advantage  gain.  Milton. 

6.  It  lias  en  or  u/wn  sometimes  before  the 
thing  supposed. 

He,  that  would  not  deceive  himself,  ought   to 


build  his  hypothesis  on  matter  of  facf,  and  not  pre- 
sume on  matter  of  fact,  because  of  his  hypothec 

,  /. 

Luther  presumes  upon  the  gift  of  continei 

Jitt,  rbury. 
7.   It  has  of  sometimes,  but  not  properly 
Presuming  o/his  force,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Already  he  devours  I      prorais'd  prize.       Dryden 
Presu'mer,  pre-z  :  mar.93  n.  s.  [from  pre- 
sume.']  One  thai  presupposes;  an  arro- 
gant person. 

Heavy  with  some  high  minds  is  an  overweight  of 
obligation;  otherwise  great  deservers  do  grow  intol- 
erable presumers.  Wolton. 

Presu'mption,    pre-zum'shun.012     n.    s. 
[pra'sumptus,  Latin;  presomption,  Fr.] 

1.  Supposition  previously  formed. 
Thou  hast  shewed  us  how  unsafe  it  is  to  offend 

thee,  upon  presumptions  afterwards  to  please  thee 

King  Charles. 
Though  men  in  general  believed  a  future  state, 
yet  they  had  but  confused  presumptions  of  the  na- 
ture and  condition  of  it.  Rogers 

2.  Confidence  grounded  on  any  thing  pre- 
supposed:  with  upon. 

A  presumption  upon  this  aid,  was  the  principal 
motive  for  the  undertaking.  Clarendon. 

Those  at  home  held  their  immoderate  engross- 
ments of  power  by  no  other  tenure,  than  their  own 
presumption  upon  the  necessity  of  affairs.       Swift. 

3.  An  argument  strong,   but  not  demon- 
strative; a  strong  probability. 

The  error  and  unsufficience  of  their  arguments 
doth  make  it,  on  the  contrary  side  against  them,  a 
strong  presumption,  that  God  hath  not  moved  their 
hearts  to  think  such  things,  as  he  hath  not  enabled 
them  to  prove.  Hooker. 

4.  Arrogance;  confidence  blind   and   ad- 
venturous; presumptuousness. 

Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  tby  wrath; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art.  Shaksp. 

It  warns  a  warier  carriage  in  the  thing, 
Lest  blind  presumption  work  their  ruining.  Daniel. 

I  had  the  presumption  to  dedicate  to  you  a  very 
unfinished  piece.  Dryden. 

5.  Unreasonable  confidence  of  divine  fa- 
vour. 

The  awe  of  his  majesty  will  keep  us  from  pre- 
sumption, and  the  promises  of  his  mercy  from  des- 
pair. Rogers. 

Presumptive,    pre-zum'tiv.    adj.    [pre- 
somptif,  Fr.  from  presume?] 

1.  TaKen  by  previous  supposition. 
We  commonly  take  shape  and  colour  for  so  pre- 
sumptive ideas  of  several  species,  that,  in  a  good 
picture,  we  readily  say  this  is  a  lion,  and  that  a 
rose.  Locke. 

2.  Supposed:  as,  the  presumptive  heir:  op- 
posed to  the  heir  apparent. 

3.  Confident;  arrogant;  presumptuous. 
There  being  two  opinions  repugnant  to  each  other, 

it  may  not  be  presumptive  or  sceptical  to  doubt  of 
both.  Brown. 

Presu'mptuous,     pre-zum'tshu-us.     adj. 

[presumptueux,  presomptueux.  Fr.] 
1.  Arrogant;  confident;  insolent. 

Presumptuous  priest,  this  place  commands  my 
patience.  Shaksj). 

I  follow  him  not 
With  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit; 
Nor  wouid  I  have  him  till  I  do  deserve  him.  Shaksp. 
The  boldness  of  advocates  prevail  with  judges; 
whereas  they  should  imitate  God,  who  represseth 
the  presumptuous,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  modest. 

Bacon. 
Their  minds  somewhat  rais'd 
By  false  presumptuous  hope.  Milton. 

It  being  not  the  part  of  a  presumptuous,  but  of  a 


truly  humble  man  to  do  what  he  is  bidden,   and  to 
piease  those  whom  he  is  bound  in  auty  to  obev. 

Kettiewell. 
Some  will  not  venture  to  look  beyond  received 
notions  of  the  age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous  a 
thought,  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours. 

Locke. 
2.  Irreverent  with  respect  to  holy  things. 
The  sins  whereunto  he  falieth,  are  not  presump- 
tuous; but  are  ordinarily  of  weakness  and  infirmity. 

Perkins. 
Thus  I  presumptuous;  and  the  vision  bright, 
As  with  a  smile  more  brighten'd,  thus  reply'd. 

Miltcix. 
The  pow'rs  incens'd 
Punish 'd  his  presumptuous  pride, 
That  for  his  daring  enterprize  she  dy'd.      Dryden. 

Canst  thou  love 
Presumptuous  Crete,  that  boasts  the  tomb  of  Jove? 

Pope. 

Presumptuously,  pre-zum'tshu-us-le, 
adv.  [from  presu?npluous.] 

1 .  Arrogantly,  confidently. 

2.  Irreverently. 

Do  you,  who  study  nature's  works,  decide, 
Whilst  1  the  dark  mysterious  cause  admire; 
Nor,  into  what  the  gods  conceal,  presumptuously 
enquire.  Mdison. 

3.  With  vain  and  groundless  confidence 
in  divine  favour. 

I  entreat  your  prayers,  that  God  will  keep  me 
from  all  premature  persuasion  of  my  being  in  Christ, 
and  not  suffer  me  to  go  on  presumptuously  or  des- 
perately in  any  course.  Hammond. 

Phesu'mptuousness,  pre-zflm'tshu-us- 
n6s.  n.  s.  \  from  presumptuous  J  Quality 
of  being  presumptuous;  confidence;  ir- 
reverence. 

Presuppo'sal,  pre-sup-po'zal.631  n.  s.  [pre 
and  supposal.]  Supposal  previously 
formed. 

All  things  necessary  to  be  known  that  we  may  be 
saved,  but  known  with  presupposal  of  knowledge 
concerning  certain  principles,  whereof  it  receiveth 
us  already  persuaded.  Hooker. 

To  Presuppo'se,  pre-sup-poze'.  v.  a. 
[presupposer,  Fr.  pre  and  suppose.]  To 
suppose  as  previous;  to  imply  as  ante- 
cedent. 

In  as  much  as  righteous  life  presupposeth  life,  in 
as  much  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is  impossible  except 
we  live;  the  first  impediment,  which  we  endeavour 
to  remove,  is  penury  and  want  of  things  without 
which  we  cannot  live.  Hooker. 

All  kinds  of  knowledge  have  their  certain  bounds; 
each  of  them  presupposeth  many  necessary  things 
learned  in  other  sciences,  and  known  beforehand. 

Hooker. 
Presupposi'tion,  pre-sup-po-zish'un.  n.  s. 
[presupposition,   Fr.  pre  and    supposi- 
tion.] Supposition  previously  formed. 
Presurmi'se,  pre-sur-mize'.  n.  s.  [pre  and 
surmise.]  Surmise  previously  formed. 

It  was  your  presurmiie, 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  son  might  drop. 

Shaksp. 
Prete'nce,  pre-tense'.   n.  s.  [pratensus, 
Latin] 

1.  A  false  argument  grounded  upon  fic- 
titious postulates. 

This  pretence  against  religion  will  not  only  be 
baffled,  but  we  shall  gain  a  new  argument  to  per- 
suade men  over.  Tillotson. 

2.  The  act  of  showing  or  alleging  what  is 
not  real;  show;  appearance. 

With  flying  speed  and  seeming  great  pretence 
Came  running  in  a  messenger.  Spenser. 

So  strong  his  appetite  was  to  those  executions  he 
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Lad  been  accustomed  to  in  Ireland,  without  any  kind 
of  con, 1. 1.    ion  or  pretence  of  authority.     Clarendon. 

Lei  not  Trojans,  with  a  fcignM  pretence 
Ot  proffcr'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince. 

Dryden. 

I  should  have  dressed  the  whole  with  greater  care; 
but  I  had  little  time,  which  I  am  sure  you  know  to 
be  more  than  pretence.  Wake. 

3.  Assumption;  claim  to  notice. 

Despise  not  these  few  ensuing  pages;  for  uever 
was  any  tiling  of  this  pretence  more  ingenuously  im- 
parted. Evelyn. 

4.  Claim  true  or  false. 

Spirits  on  our  just  pretences  arm'd 
Fell  with  us.  Milton. 

0  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone, 

Too  mean  pretence,  but  honour.  Milton. 

Primogeniture  cannot  have  any  pretence  to  a  right 

of  solely  inheriting  property  or  power.  Locke. 

5.  Shaksfieare  uses  this  word  with  more 
affinity  to  the  original  Latin,  for  some- 
thing threatened,  or  held  out  to  terrify. 

1  have  conceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late, 
which  1  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous  cu- 
riosity, than  as  a  very  pretence  and  purpose  of  un- 
kindness.  Shaksp. 

In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand,  and  thence 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treas'nous  malice.  Macbeth. 

He  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  for  your 
honour,  and  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger. 

King  Lear. 
To  PRETE'ND,  pre-tend'.  v.  a.  {fir&ten- 
do,  Latin;  /iretendre,  Fr.] 

1.  To  hold  out;  to  stretch  forward.  This 
is  mere  latinity,  and  not  used;  perhaps  it 
should  be  protends. 

Lucagus,  to  lash  his  horses,  bends 
Prone  to  the  wheels,  and  his  left  foot  pretends. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  simulate;  to  make  false  appearances 
or  representations;  to  allege  falsely. 

This  let  him  know, 
Lest  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 
Surprisal.  Milton. 

What  reason  then  can  any  man  pretend  against 
religion,  when  it  is  so  apparently  for  the  benefit,  not 
only  of  human  society,  but  of  every  particular  per- 
son? Tillotson. 

3.  To  show  hypocritically. 

'Tis  their  interest  to  guard  themselves  from  those 
riotous  effects  of  pretended  zeal,  nor  is  it  less  their 
duty.  Decay  of  Piety. 

4.  To  hold  out  as  a  delusive  appearance; 
to  exhibit  as  a  cover  of  something  hid- 
den.    This  is  rather  Latin. 

Warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth;  lest  that  too  heav'nly  form ,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.  Milton. 

3.  To  claim.   In  this  sense  we  rather  say, 
pretend  to. 
Chiefs  shall  be  grudg'd  the  part  which  they  pre- 
tend. Dryden. 
Are  they  not  rich  ?  what  more  can  they  pretend? 

Pope. 

To  Prete'nd,  pre-tend'.  v.  n. 

1.   To  put  in  a  claim  truly  or  falsely.  It  is 

seldom  used  without  shade  of  censure. 

What  peace  can  be,  where  both  to  one.  pretend? 

But  they  more  diligent,  and  we  more  strong. 

Dryden. 

In  those  countries  th&l  pretend  to  freedom,  princes 

are  subject  to  those  laws  which  their  people  have 

chosen.  Swift. 

■2.  To  presume  on  ability  to  do  any  thing; 

to  profess  presumptuously. 

Of  the  ground  of  redness  in  this  sea  are  we  not 
fully  satisfied?  for  there  is  another  red  sea,  whose 
name  we  pretend  not  to  make  out  from  these  prin- 
ces. B,own. 


Pbete'nuek,  pre-tend'i'ir.03  n.  s.  [from 
/iretend.]  One  who  lays  claim  to  any 
thing. 

The  prize  was  disputed  only  till  you  were  seen; 
now  all  pretenders  have  withdrawn  their  claims. 

Dryden. 

Whatever  victories  the  several  pretenders  to  the 
empire  obtained  over  one  another,  they  are  record- 
ed on  coins  without  the  least  reflection.      Jlddison. 

The  numerous  pretenders  to  places  would  never 
have  been  kept  in  order,  if  expectation  had  been 
cut  off.  Swift. 

To  just  contempt  ye  vain  pretenders  fall, 
The  people's  fable  and  the  scorn  of  all.  Pope. 

Prelendev;  to  philosophy  or  good  sense  grow  fond 
of  this  sort  of  learning.  Watts. 

Pretendingly,  prt>tend'ing-le.  adv. 
[from  pretending.]  Arrogantly;  pre- 
sumptuously. 

I  have  a  particular  reason  to  look  a  little  pretend- 
ingly at  present.  Collier. 

Prete'nsion,  pre-ten'shun.  n.  s.  \jir<£- 
tensio,  Lat.  pretention,  French.] 

1.  Claim  true  or  false. 

But  if  to  unjust  things  thou  dost  pretend, 
Ere  they  begin,  let  thy  pretensions  end.     Denham. 

Men  indulge  those  opinions  and  practices,  that 
favour  their  pretensions.  VEstrangc. 

The  commons  demand  that  the  consulship  should 
lie  in  common  to  the  pretensions  of  any  Roman. 

Swift. 

2.  Fictitious  appearance.  A  Latin  phrase 
or  sense. 

This  was  but  an  invention  and  pretension  given 
out  by  the  Spaniards.  Bacon. 

He  so  much  abhorred  artifice  and  cunning,  that 
he  had  prejudice  to  all  concealments  and  preten- 
sions. Fell. 
Pre'ter,  pre'ter.  \_prgter,  Latin.]  A  par- 
ticle which,  prefixed  to  words  of  Latin 
original,  signifies  beside. 
Pre'terimperfect,    pre'ter-im-per'fekt. 
adj.  In  grammar,  denotes  the  tense  not 
perfectly  past. 
PRETERIT,    pre'ter-it.    adj.   [/ireterit, 

Fr.  prceteritus,  Lat.]  Past. 
Preteri'tion,  pre-tei-rish'un.  n.  s.  \jire- 
terition,  Fr.  from  preterit.]  The  act  of 
going  past;  the  state  of  being  past. 
Prk/teritness,  pre'ter-it-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
preterit.]  State  of  being  past;  not  pre- 
sence; not  futurity. 

We  cannot  conceive  a  preleritness  still  backwards 
in  infinitum,  that  never  was  present,  as  we  can  an 
endless  futurity,  that  never  will  be  present;  so  that 
though  one  is  potentially  infinite,  yet  nevertheless 
the  other  is  positively  finite:  and  this  reasoning 
doth  not  at  all  affect  the  eternal  existence  of  the 
adorable  divinity,  in  whose  invariable  nature  there 
is  no  past  nor  future.  Bentley. 

Prkterla'psed,  pre-ter-lapst'.ftf//".  \jirce- 
terlapsus,  Lat.]  Past  and  .^one. 

We  look  with  a  superstitious  reverence  upon  the 
accounts  of  preterlapsed  ages.  Ulanville. 

Never  was  there  so  much  of  either,  in  any  pre- 
terlapsed age,  as  in  this.  Walker. 
Preterlegal,  pre-ter-le'gal.  adj.  [fire 
ter  and  legal.']   Not  agreeable  to  law. 

I  expected  some  evil  customs  preterlegal,  and 
abuses  persona),  had  been  to  be  removed 

King  Charles. 

Prktermi'ssion,    pre-ter-mlsh'aii.    n.    s. 

[pretermission.   Fr.  pr&termissio,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  omitting. 

I'o  Pretermit,  pre-teT-mit'.  v.  a.  \_firce- 

ti  r mitto,  Lat.]    To  pass  by. 

The  fees,  that  are  termly  given  to  these  deputies, 


for  rccompencc  of  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  pre- 
termit; because  Ihej  Ik-  not  certain.  Bacon. 
PRETERNATURAL,  pre-ter-nAt'tshu- 
li'ii.  adj.  [/ireter  and  natural.]  Different 
from  what  is  natural;   irregular. 

We  will  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  vile  and 
preternatural  temper  of  mind,  that  should  make  a 
man  please  himself  with  that,  which  can  no  ways 
reach  those  faculties,  which  nature  has  made  the 
proper  seat  of  pleasure.  South 

That  form,  which  the  earth  is  under  at  present, 
is  preternatural,  like  a  statue  made  and  broken 
again.  Burnet. 

Pre'ternaturally,  pre-ter-nat'tshu-ral- 
e.  adv.  [from  fireternatural.]  In  a 
manner  different  from  the  common 
order  of  nature. 

Simple  air,  preternaturally  attenuated  by  heat, 
will  make  itself  room,  and  break  and  blow  up  all 
that  which  resisteth  it.  Bacon. 

Pre'ter  naturalness,  pre-ter-nat'tshu- 
ral-n£s.  n.  s.  [from  preternatural.] 
Manner  different  from  the  order  of  na- 
ture. 
Pre'terperfect,  pre-teT-per'fekt.  adj. 
\jir<zteritum  perfectum,  Lat.]  A  gram- 
matical term  applied  to  the  tense  which 
denotes  time  absolutely  past. 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  has  of 
late  made  a  considerable  alteration  in  our  language, 
by  closing  in  one  syllable  the  termination  of  our 
preterperfect  tense,  as  drown'd,  walk'd,  for  drown- 
ed, walked.  Spectator. 
Pre'terpluperfect,        pre-ter  plu'per- 
fekt.  adj.    [jircsteritum  plusquam  per- 
fection, Latin.]    The  grammatical  epi- 
thet for  the  tense   denoting  time  rela- 
tively past,  or  past  before  some  other 
past  time. 
Pre'text,  pre-tekst'.   n.   s.  \jiretextus, 
Lat.  pretexte,  Fr.]    Pretence;  false  ap- 
pearance; false  allegation. 

My  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.  Shaksp- 

He  made  pretext,  that  I  should  onely-go 
And  helpe  convey  his  freight;  but  thought  not  so. 

Chapman. 
Under  this  pretext,  the  means  he  sought 
To  ruin  such  whose  might  did  much  exceed 
His  pow'r  to  wrong.  Daniel. 

As  chyniists  gold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw, 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  forg'd  by  law.     Denham. 
I  shall  not  say  with  how  much,  or  how  little  pre- 
text of  reason  they  managed  those  disputes. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

They  suck  the  blood  of  those  they  depend  upon, 

under  a  pretext  of  service  and  kindness.  VEstrange. 

Pre'tor,  pre'tor.16"  n.  s.  [praetor,  Latin; 
preteur,  French.]  The  Roman  judge. 
It  is  now  sometimes  taken  for  a  mayor. 

Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper; 
And  look  you,  lay  it  in  the  prctor^s  chair     Shahsp 

Porphyrius,  whom  you  Egypt's  prctor  made, 
Is  come  from  Alexandria  to  your  aid.  Dr-jdcn. 

An  advocate  pleading  the  cause  of  his  client  be- 
fore one  of  the  pretors,  could  only  produce  a  single 
witness,  in  a  point  where  the  law  required  t"o. 

Spectator. 

Preto'riav,  pre-ttYre-an.  adj.  [fireetoria- 
reus,  Lat.  firetorian,  French.]  Judicial; 
exercised  by  the  pretor. 

The  chancery  had  the  pretmiatl  pow«  r  for  eq«u- 
ty;  the  star  chamber  had  the  censorial)  power  foi 
offences.  Bacon. 

i-Ki.'ri  ily,  prit'te-le  adv.  [from  ; 

Neatly;    elegantly;   pleasing' 
dignity  or  elevation 


PRE 


PRE 


PRE 


How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand  was  fair  before.  Shaksp. 

One  saith  prettily;  in  the  quenching  of  the  flame 
of  a  pestilent  ague,  nature  is  like  people  that  come 
to  quench  the  fire  of  a  house;  so  busy,  as  one  letteth 
another.  Bacon. 

Children,  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride 
to  behave  themselves  prettily,  after  the  fashion  of 
others.  Locke. 

Pre'ttiness,  prh'te-nes.  n.  s.  [from  pret- 
ty.] Beauty  without  dignity;  neat  ele- 
gance without  elevation. 

There  is  goodliness  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  as 
in  the  ox,  greyhound  and  stag;  or  majesty  and  state- 
liness,  as  in  the  lion,  horse,  eagle,  and  cock;  grave 
awfulness,  as  in  mastiffs;  or  elegancy  and  prettiness, 
as  in  lesser  dogs  and  most  sort  of  birds;  all  which 
are  several  modes  of  beauty.  More. 

;  Those  drops  of  prettiness,  scatteringly  sprinkled 
amongst  the  creatures,  were  designed  to  defecate 
and  exalt  our  conceptions,  not  to  inveigle  or  detain 
our  passions.  Boyle. 

PRE'TTY,  prit'te.101^/'.  [pnsec,  finery, 
Saxon;  pretto,  Italian4,  prat,  prattigh, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Neat;  elegant;  pleasing  without  sur- 
prise or  elevation. 

Of  these  the  idle  Greeks  have  many  pretty  tales. 

Raleigh. 

They  found  themselves  involved  in  a  train  of 
mistakes,  by  taking  up  some  pretty  hypothesis  in 
philosophy.  watts. 

2.  Beautiful  without  grandeur  or  dignity. 

The  pretty  gentleman  is  the  most  complaisant 
creature  in  the  world,  and  is  always  in  my  mind. 

Spectator. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  kind  of  diminutive  con- 
tempt in  poetry,  and  in  conversation: 
as,  a  pretty  fellow  indeed! 

A  pretty  task;  and  so  I  told  the  fool, 
Who  needs  must  undertake  to  please  by  rule. 

Dryden. 
He'll  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph, 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victors  chariot. 

Addison. 

4.  Not  very  small.    A  very  vulgar  use. 

A  knight  of  Wales,  with  shipping  and  some 
pretty  company,  did  go  to  discover  those  parts. 

Abbot. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  of  cucumbers,  immediately 

after  their  bearing,  close  by  the  earth,  and  then 

cast  a  pretty  quantity  of  earth  upon  the  plant,  and 

they  will  bear  next  year  before  the  ordinary  time. 

Bacon. 
I  would  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty   height, 
leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast  high. 

Bacon. 

Of  this  mixture  we  put  a  parcel  into  a  crucible, 

and  suffered  it  for  a  p-etly  while  to  continue  red 

hot.  Boyle. 

A  weazle  a  pretty  way  off  stood  leering  at  him. 

V Estrange. 

Pre'tty,  prit'te.  adv.     In  some  degree. 

This   word  is  used  before  adverbs  or 

adjectives  to  intend  their  signification: 

it  is  less  than  very. 

The  world  begun  to  be  pretty  well  stocked  with 
people,  and  human  industry  drained  those  unhabit- 
able places.  Burnet. 
I  shall  not  enquire  how  far  this  lofty  method 
may  advance  the  reputation  of  learning;  but  1  am 
pretty  sure  it  is  no  great  addition  to  (heirs  who  use 
it.  Collier. 
A  little  voyage  round  the  lake  took  up  five  days, 
though  the  wind  was  pretty  fair  for  us  all  the  while. 

Jlddison. 

1  have  a  fondness  for   a  project,  and  a  pretty 

tolerable  genius  that  way  myself.  Addison. 

These  colours  were  faint  and  dilute,  unless  the 

light  was  trajected  obliquely;  for  by  that  means 

they  became  pretty  vivid.  Newton. 


This  writer  every  where  insinuates,  and,  in  one 
place,  pretty  plainly  professes  himself  a  sincere 
christian .  Atterbury 

The  copper  halfpence  are  coined  by  the  publick, 
and  every  piece  worth  pretty  near  the  value  of  the 
copper.  Sieift 

The  first  attempts  of  this  kind  were  pretty  mo- 
dest. Baker. 
To  PREVA'IL,  pre- vale',  v.  n.  [_preva- 
Unr,  French; prxvahre,  Latin.] 

1.  To  be  in  force;  to  have  effect;  to  have 
power;  to  have  influence. 

This  custom  makes  the  short-sighted  bigots,  and 
the  warier  scepticks,  as  far  as  it  prevails.      Locke. 

2.  To  overcome;  to  gain  the  superiority: 
with  on  or  upon,  sometimes  over  or 
against. 

They  that  were  your  enemies,  are  his, 
And  have  prevaWd  as  much  on  him  as  you.  Shaksp. 
Nor  is  it  hard  for  thee  to  preserve  me  amidst 
the   unjust  haired  and  jealousness  of  too  many, 
which  tbou  hast  suffered  to  prevail  upon  me. 

King  Charles. 

I  told  you  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 

On  his  bad  errand.  Milton. 

The  millenium  prevailed  long  against  the  truth 

upon  the  strength  of  authority.  Decay  of  Piety. 

While  Marlbro's  cannon  thus  prevails  by  land, 
Britain's  sea-chiefs  by  Anna's  high  command, 
Resistless  o'er  the  Thuscan  billows  ride.  Blackmore. 
Thus  song  could  prevail 
O'er  death  and  o'er  hell, 
A  conquest  how  hard  and  how  glorious; 
Though  fate  had  fast  bound  her 
With  Styx  nine  times  round  her, 
Yet  musick  and  love  were  victorious.  Pope. 

This  kingdom  could  never  prevail  against  the 
united  power  of  England.  Swift. 

3.  To  gain  influence;  to  operate  effectu- 
ally.* 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  arguments  are  demon- 
strations of  which  the  nature  of  this  thing  is  not 
capable:  but  they  are  such  strong  probabilities,  as 
ought  to  prevail  with  all  those  who  are  not  able  to 
produce  greater  probabilities  to  the  contrary. 

Wilkins. 
.  To  persuade  or  induce.     It   has  with, 
upon,   or    on   before   the    person  per- 
suaded. 

With  minds  obdurate  nothing  prevaileth,  as  well 
they  that  preach,  as  they  that  read  unto  such,  shall 
still  have  cause  to  complain  with  the  prophets  of 
old,  who  will  give  credit  unto  our  teaching? 

Hooker. 

He  was  prevailed  icith  to  restrain  the  earl  of 

Bristol  upon  his  first  arrival.  Clarendon. 

The  serpent  ivith  me 
Persuasively  has  so  prevaWd,  that  I 
Have  also  tasted.  Milton. 

They  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
who  are  marching  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide, 
that  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  will  mislead  them,  than 
he  that  has  not  yet  taken  a  step,  and  is  likelier  to 
be  prevailed  on  to  enquire  after  the  right  way. 

Locke. 

There  are  four  sorts  of  arguments  that  men,  in 

their  reasonings  with  others,  make  use  of  to  prevail 

on  them.  Locke. 

The  gods  pray 
He  would  resume  the  conduct  of  the  day, 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lost  in  endless  night; 
PrevaWd  upon  at  last,  again  he  took 
The  harness'd  steeds,  which  still  with  horror  shook. 

Addison. 
Upon  assurances  of  revolt,  the  queen  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  send  her  forces  upon  that  expedition. 

Sivift. 

Prevail  upon  some  judicious  friend  to  be  your 

constant  hearer,  and  allow  him  the  utmost  freedom. 

Swift. 

Prevailing,  pr6-va'ling.  adj.  [from  pre- 
vail.'] Predominant;  having  most  influ- 1 


ence;   having  great  power;  prevalent; 
efficacious. 

Probabilities,  which  cross  men's  appetites  and 
prevailing  passions,  run  the  same  fate;  let  never  so 
much  probability  hang  on  one  side  of  a  coveious 
man's  reasoning,  and  money  on  the  other,  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  which  will  outweigh.  Locke. 

Save  the  friendless  infants  from  oppression; 
Saints  shall  assist  thee  with  prevailing  prayers, 
And  warring  angels  combat  on  thy  side.  jRotoe. 

Preva'ilment,  pie-vale'ment.  n.  a.  [from 
prevail.]  Prevalence. 

Messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth.  Shaksp. 
Pre'valence,  prev'va-lense.    >  n.  s.  \Jire- 
Pre'valency,  preVva-len-se.  ^      valence, 
French;  prcevalen eiu,  low  Lat.]    Supe- 
riority;  influence;    predominance;  effi- 
cacy; force;  validity. 

The  duke  better  knew,  what  kind  of  arguments 
were  of  prevalence  with  him.  Clarendon. 

Others  finding  that,  in  former  times,  many 
churchmen  were  employed  in  the  civil  government, 
imputed  their  wanting  of  these  ornaments  their 
predecessors  wore,  to  the  power  and  prevalency  of 
the  lawyers.  Clarendon. 

Animals,  whose  fore  legs  supply  the  use  of  arms, 
hold,  if  not  an  equality  in  both,  a  prevalency  oft 
times  in  the  otber.  Brown. 

Why,  fair  one,  would  you  not  rely 
On  reason's  force  with  beauty's  join'd? 

Could  1  their  prevalence  deny, 

I  must  at  once  be  deaf  and  blind.  Prior. 

Least  of  all  does  this  precept  imply,  that  we 

should  comply  with  any  thing  that  the  prevalence  of 

corrupt  fashion  has  made  reputable.  Rogers. 

Pre  valent,  preVva-lent.  adj.  \jirceva- 
lens,  Lat.] 

1.  Victorious;   gaining  superiority;    pre- 
dominant. 

Brennus  told  the  Roman  ambassadors,  that  preva- 
lent arms  were  as  good  as  any  title,  and  that  val- 
iant men  might  account  to  be  their  own  as  much  as 
they  could  get.  Raleigh. 

On  the  foughten  field, 
Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent  encamping. 

Milton. 

The  conduct  of  a  peculiar  providence  made  the 
instruments  of  that  great  design  prevalent  and  vic- 
torious, and  all  those  mountains  of  opposition  to 
become  plains.  South. 

2.  Powerful;  efficacious. 
Eve!  easily  may  faith  admit,  that  all 

The  good  which  we  enjoy,  from  heav'n  descends; 

But,  that  from  us  aught  should  ascend  to  heav'n, 

So  prevalent,  as  to  concern  the  mind 

Of  God  high  blest;  or  to  incline  his  will; 

Hard  to  belief  may  seem.  Milton. 

3.  Predominant. 
This  was  the  most  received  and  prevalent  opi- 
nion, when  I  first  brought  my  collection  up  to  Lon- 
don. Woodward. 

Prevalently,  preVva-lent-le-.  adv. 
[from  prevalent.]  Powerfully;  forcibly. 

The  ev'ning  star  so  falls  into  the  main, 
To  rise  at  morn  more  prevalently  bright.        Prior. 

To  PREVARICATE,  pre-var're-kate. 
v.  n.  \_pr<cvaricor,  Latin;  prevaricjuer, 
Fr]  To  cavil;  to  quibble;  to  shuffle. 

Laws  are  either  disannulled  or  quite  prevaricated 
through  change  and  alteration  of  times,  yet  they 
are  good  in  themselves.  Spenser. 

He  prevaricates  with  his  own  understanding,  and 
cannot  seriously  consider  the  strength,  and  discern 
the  evidence  of  argumentations  against  his  desires. 

South. 

Whoever  helped  him  to  this  citation,  I  desire  he 

will  never  trust  him  more;  for  1  would  think  better 

of  himself,  than  that  lie  would  wilfully  prevaricate. 

Stillingfleet. 
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Prevarica'tion,  pre-var-re-ka/shun.  n.s. 
[fircevaricatio,  Lat.  prevarication,  Fr. 
from  prevaricate.]  Shuffle;  cavil. 

Several  Romans,  taken  prisoners  by  Hannibal, 
were  released  upon  obliging  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  return  again  to  his  camp:  among  these  was  one, 
who,  thinking  to  elude  the  oath,  went  the  same  day 
back  to  the  camp,  on  pretence  of  having  forgot 
something;  but  this  prevarication  was  so  shocking 
to  the  Roman  senate,  that  they  ordered  him  to  be 
delivered  up  to  Hannibal.  Addison. 

Prkvauica'tor,  pre-var're-ka-tur.  n.  s. 
\_prmvaricator,  Latin;  /irevaricateur, 
French;  from  prevaricate.]  A  caviller; 
a  shuffler. 

To  Preve'ne,  pre-vene'.  v.  a.  \_prcevenio, 
Latin.]  To  hinder. 

If  thy  indulgent  care 
Had  not  prevent,  among  unbody'd  shades 
I  now  had  wander'd.  Philips. 

Preve'nient,  pre-ve'ne-£nt-  adj.  \_prceve- 
?iiens,  Lat.]  Preceding;  going  before; 
preventive. 

From  the  mercy-seat  above 
Prevenient  grace  descending,  had  remov'd 
The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
Regenerate  grow  instead.  Milton. 

To  PREVE'NT,  pre- vent',  v.  a.  [firoeve- 
nio,  Latin;  firevenir,  French.] 

1.  To  go  before  as  a  guide;  to  go  before, 
making  the  way  easy. 

Are  we  to  forsake  any  true  opinion,  or  to  shun 
any  requisite  action,  only  because  we  have  in  the 
practice  thereof  been  prevented  by  idolaters? 

Hooker. 

Prevent  him  with  the  blessings  of  goodness. 

Psalms. 

Prevent  us,  0  Lord,  in  all  our  doings  with  thy 
most  gracious  favour.  Common  Prayer. 

Let  thy  grace,  0  Lord,  always  prevent  and  fol- 
low us.  Common  Prayer. 

2.  To  go  before;  to  be  before. 

Mine  eyes    prevent  the  night-watches,  that  I 

might  be  occupied  in  thy  words.  Psalms. 

The  same  officer  told  us,  he  came  to  conduct  us, 

and  that  he  had  prevented  the  hour,  because  we 

might  have  the  whole  day  before  us  for  our  business. 

Bacon. 
Nothing  engendered  doth  prevent  his  meat: 
Flies  have  their  tables  spread,  ere  they  appear; 

Some  creatures  have  in  winter  what  to  eat; 
Others  do  sleep.  Herbert. 

>.  To  anticipate. 

Soon  thou  shalt  find,  if  thou  but  arm  their  hands, 
Their  ready  guilt  preventing  thy  commands; 
Could'st  thou  some  great  proportion'd   mischief 

frame,  * 

They'd  prove   the  father  from  whose  loins  they 
came.  Pope. 

4.  To  preoccupy;  to  preengage;  to  at- 
tempt first. 

Thou  hast  prevented  us  with  overtures  of  love, 
even  when  we  were  thine  enemies.    King  Charles. 

5.  To  hinder;  to  obviate;  to  obstruct. 
This  is  now  almost  the  only  sense. 

1  do  fiud  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.  Shaksp. 

This  your  sincerest  care  could  not  prevent, 
Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass.    Milt. 
Too  great  confidence  in  success  is  the  likeliest  to 
prevent  it:  because  it  hinders  us  from  making  the 
best  use  of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy. 

Atterbury 
To  Preve'nt,  pre-vent'.  v.  n.     To  come 
before  the  time.     A  latinism. 

Strawberries  watered  with  water,  wherein  hath 
been  steeped  sheep's  dung,  will  prevent  and  come 
early.  Bacon. 
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Preve'nter,  pre-vent'ur.  n.  s.  [from  pre- 
vent.] 

1.  One  that  goes  before. 

The  archduke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  pre- 
venter, and  had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  cele- 
rity. Bacon. 

2.  One  that  hinders;  a  hinderer;  an  ob- 
structer. 

Preve'ntiov,  pre-v£n'shun.  n.  s.  [pre- 
vention, Fr.  from  praventum,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  before. 

The  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  preven- 
tion; as  in  thunder,  where  the  lightning  precedeth 
the  crack  a  good  space.  Bacon. 

2.  Preoccupation;  anticipation. 

Atchievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions, 
Success  or  loss.  Shaksp. 

God's  preventions,  cultivating  our  nature,  and 
fitting  us  with  capacities  of  his  high  donatives. 

Hammond. 

3.  Hinderance;  obstruction. 
Half  way  he  met 

His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 

Incens'd.  Milton. 

No  odds  appear'd 
lu  might  or  swift  prevention.  Milton. 

Prevention  of  sin  is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies 
God  can  vouchsafe  South. 

4.  Prejudice;  prepossession.  A  French 
expression. 

In  reading  what  I  have  written,  let  them  bring 
no  particular  gusto  or  any  prevention  of  mind,  and 
that  whatsoever  judgment  they  make,  it  may  be 
purely  their  own.  Drydtn. 

Preve'ntional,      pre-ven'shun-al.      adj. 
[from  prevention.]   Tending  to  preven- 
tion. Dirt. 
Preve'ntive,  pre'vent'iv.157  adj.   [from 
prevent.] 

1.  Tending  to  hinder. 

Wars  preventive  upon  just  fears  are  true  defen- 
sives, as  well  as  upon  actual  invasions.  Bacon. 

2.  Preservative;  hindering  ill.  It  has  of 
before  the  thing  prevented. 

Physick  is  curative  or  preventive  o/diseases;/w*e- 
ventive  is  that  which,  by  purging  noxious  humours, 
preventeth  sickness.  Broion. 

Procuring  a  due  degree  of  sweat  and  perspira- 
tion, is  the  best  preventive  of  the  gout.     Arbuthnot. 
Preve'ntive,   pre-v£nt'iv.    n.    s.    [from 
prevent.]    A   preservative;  that  which 
prevents;  an  antidote  previously  taken. 
Preve'ntively,       pre-v£nt'!v-le.       adv. 
[from  preventive.]     In  such  a  manner 
as  tends  to  prevention. 

Such  as  fearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or  mu- 
tilate the  integrity  of  Adam,  jyreventively  conceive 
the  creation  of  thirteen  ribs.  Brown 

PHE'VIOUS,  pre've-us.3i*  adj.  [pr<z- 
vius,  Lat.]  Antecedent;  going  before; 
prior. 

By  this  previous  intimation  we  may  gather  some 

hopes,  that  the  matter  is  not  desperate.        Burnet. 

Sound  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 

Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth.  Thomson. 

Previously,    pre've-us-le.     adv.   [from 

previous.]  Beforehand;  antecedently. 

Darting  their  stings,  they  previously  declare 
Dcsign'd  revenge,  and  fierce  intent  of  war.     Prior. 
It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  perfect  sincerity,  as 
previously  supposing  some  neglect  of  better  infor- 
mation. Fiddes. 
Pre'viousness,  pre've-us-nes.  n.  s.  |  from 

previous.]  Antecedence 
PREY,  pra.2«9  n.  s.  [jirxda,  Latin  ] 
1.  Something  to  be  devoured;  something 
to  be  seized;  food  gotten  by  violence; 
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ravine;  wealth  gotten  by  violence;  plun- 
der. 

A  garrison  supported  itself  by  the  prey  it  took 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury.     Clarendon. 

The  whole  included  race  his  purpos'd  prey. 

Milton. 

She  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey 
And  feels  her  heart  and  intrails  lorn  away.  Dryden. 

Pindar,  that  eagle,  mounts  the  skies, 
While  virtue  leads  the  noble  way; 

Too  like  a  vulture  Boileau  flies, 
Where  sordid  int'rest  shews  the  prey.  Priof- 

Who  stung  by  giorj,  rave,  and  bound  away; 
The  world  their  field,  and  human-kind  their  prey. 

Young. 

2.  Ravage;  depredation. 
Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  lion  in  prey.  Shaksp. 

3.  Animal  of preij,  is  an  animal  that  lives 
on  otaer  animals. 

There  are  men  of  prey,  as  well  as  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey,  that  live  upon,  and  delight  in  blood. 

VEstrange. 
To  Prey,  pra.  v.  n*  [prador,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  feed  by   jiiflfence^  with   on   before 
the  object.  *" 

A  lioness 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like  watch, 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir:  for  'tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 

Shaksp. 
Put  your  torches  out; 
The  wolves  have  preyed,  and  look  the  gentle  day 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east.  Shakspeare- 

Jove  venom  first  infus'd  in  serpents  fell, 
Taught  wolves  to  prey,  and  stormy  seas  to  swell. 

May. 
Their  impious  folly  dar'd  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day.  Pope. 

2.  To  plunder;  to  rob:  with  on. 

They  pray  continually  unto  their  saint  the  com- 
monwealth, or  rather  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on 
her;  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make 
her  their  boots.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  corrode;  to  waste:  with  on. 

Language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love;  it  preys  upon  his  life; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies.  Addison. 
Pre'-yer,  pra'ur.os  n.  s.  [from prey.]  Rob- 
ber; devourer;  plunderer. 
Pri'apism,  pri'a-pizm.  n.  s.  [pria/iismus, 
Lat.  priapisme,   Fr.]   A   preternatural 
tension. 
Lust  causeth  a  flagrancy  in  the  eyes  and  priapism. 

Bacon. 
The  person  every  night  has  a  priapism  in  his  sleep. 

Floyer. 
Price,    prise,   n.  s.  [ftrix;  Fr.  prcstium, 
Latin.] 

1.  Equivalent  paid  for  any  thing. 

I  will  buy  it  of  thee  at  aprice;  neither  will  I  offer 
burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God,  of  that 
which  cost  me  nothing.  2  Samuel. 

From  that  which  hath  its  price  in  composition,  if 
you  take  away  any  thing,  or  any  part  do  fail,  all  is 
disgrace.  Bacon. 

If  fortune  has  a  niggard  been  to  thee, 
Devote  thyself  to  thrift,  not  luxury; 
And  wisely  make  that  kind  of  food  thy  choice, 
To  which  necessity  confines  thy  price.         Dryden. 

2.  Value;    estimation;    supposed    excel- 
lence. 

We  stand  in  some  jealousy,  lest  by  thus  over- 
valuing their  sermons;  they  «iake  the  price  and 
estimation  of  scripture,  otherwise  notified,  to  fall. 

Hooker. 

Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  lost  those  preparations  of  honey,  which 
the  ancients  had,  when  it  was  more  in  price.  Bacon. 

3.  Kate  ;«t  which  any  thing  is  sold. 

Supposing  the  quantity  of  wheat,  in  respect  to 
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its  vent,  be  the  same,  that  makes  the  change  in  the 
price  of  wheat.  Locke. 

4.  Reward;  thing  purchased  by  merit. 
Sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed; 
What  then?  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread? 
That,  vice  may  merit;  'tis  the  price  of  toil; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil. 

Pope.  | 
To  Price,  prise,  v.  a.  To  pay  for. 
Some  shall  pay  the  price  of  others  guilt; 
And  he  the  man  that  made  sans  i'oy  to  fall, 
Shall  with  his  own  blood  price  that  he  hath  spilt. 

Spenser. 
To  PRICK,  prik.  v.  a.    [pjucian,  Sax- 
on.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  small  puncture. 

Leave  her  to  heav'n, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.  Shakspeare. 

There  shall  be  no  icon  a  pricking  brier  unto  the 
house  of  Israel,  nor  any  grieving  tboni.        Ezekiel. 

If  she  pricked  her  finger,  Jack  laid  the  pin  in  the 
way.  ^w  Jirbuthiiot. 

2.  To  form  or  erect  mxk  an  acuminated 
point. 

The  poets  make  fame  a  monster;  they  say,  look 
how  many  feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she 
ha<h  underneath,  so  many  tongues,  so  many  voices, 
she  pricks  up  so  many  ears.  Bacon. 

A  hunted  panther  casts  about 
Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  list'ning  ears  to 
scout.  Dryden. 

His  rough  crest  he  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears.         Dryden. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  war, 
Pricks  up  his  ears.  Dryden. 

A  greyhound  hath  pricked  ears,  but  those  of  a 
hound  hang  down;  for  that  the  former  hunts  with 
his  ears,  the  latter  only  with  his  nose.  Grew. 

The  tuneful  noise  the  sprightly  courser  hears, 
Paws  the  green  turf,  and  pricks  his  trembling  ears. 

Gay. 

Keep  close  to  ears,  and  those  let  asses  prick; 
'Tis  nothing;  nothing,  if  they  bite  and  kick.     Pope. 

3.  To  fix  by  the  point. 

I  caused  the  edges  of  two  knives  to  be  ground 
truly  strait,  and  pricking  their  points  into  a  board,  so 
that  their  edges  might  look  towards  one  another, 
and  meeting  near  their  points,  contain  a  rectilinear 
angle,  I  fastened  their  handles  together  with  pitch, 
to  make  this  angle  invariable.  Newton. 

4.  To  hang  on  a  point. 

The  cooks  slice  it  into  little  gobbets,  prick  it  on 
a  prong  of  iron,  and  hang  it  in  a  furnace.     Sandtjs. 

5.  To  nominate  by  a  puncture  or  mark. 

Those  many  then  shall   die,   their  names   are 

prickt.  Shakspeare. 

Some  who  are  pricked  for  sheriffs,  and  are  fit, 

set  out  of  the  bill.  Bacon. 

6.  To  spur;  to  goad;  to  impel;  to  incite. 

When  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that, 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 

Shakspeare. 

Well,  'tis  no  matter,  honour  pricks  me  on; 
But  how  if  honour  prick  me  off,  when 
I  come  on.  Shakspeare 

His  high  courage  prick'd  him  forth  to  wed.  Pope. 

7.  To  pain;  to  pierce  with  remorse. 

When  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their 
hearts,  and  said,  men  and  brethren  what  shall  we 
do?  Jlcts. 

8.  To  make  acid. 

They  their  late  attacks  decline, 
And  turn  as  eager  as  pricked  wine.  Hudibras. 

9.  To  mark  a  tune. 

To  Prick,  prik.  v.  n.  [firijken,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  dress  one's  self  for  show. 

2.  To  come  upon  the  spur.     This  seems 
to  be  the  sense  in  Spenser. 


After  that  varlet's  flight,  it  was  not  long, 
Ere  on  the  plain  fast  pricking  Guyon  spied 
One  in  bright  arms  embattled  full  strong.  Spenser. 

They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they  might  see 
One  pricking  towards  them  with  hasty  heat. 

Spenser. 
The   Scottish   horsemen   began  to  hover  much 
upon  the  English  army,  and  to  come  pricking  about 
them,  sometimes  within  length  of  their  staves. 

Hayward. 
Before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  airy  knights.  Milton. 

In  this  king  Arthur's  reign, 
A  lusty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain.  Dryden. 

Pbick.  prik.  n.  s.  [ppicca,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  sharp  slender  instrument;  any  thing 
by  which  a  puncture  is  made. 

The  country  gives  me  proof 
Of  bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  num'd  and  mortified  bare  arms, 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

Shakspeare. 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 

Jlcts. 
If  the  English  would  not  in  peace  govern  them 
by  the  law,  nor  could  in  war  root  them  out  by  the 
sword,  must  they  not  be  pricks  in  their  eyes,  and 
thorns  in  their  sides?  Davies. 

If  God  would  have  had  men  live  like  wild  beasts, 
he  would  have  armed  them  with  horns,  tusks,  talons, 
or  pricks  Bramhall. 

2.  A  thorn  in  the  mind;  a  teasing  and 
tormtnting  thought;  remorse  of  con- 
science. 

My  conscience  first  receiv'd  a  tenderness, 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  th'  bishop  of  Bayon.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  spot  or  mark  at  which  archers  aim. 

For  long  shooting,  their  shaft  was  a  cloth  yard, 
their  pricks  twenty-four  score;  for  strength,  they 
would  pierce  any  ordinary  armour.  Careio. 

4.  A  point;  a  fixed  place. 

Now  gins  this  goodly  frame  of  temperance 
Fairly  to  rise,  and  her  adorned  bead 
To  prick  of  highest  praise  forth  to  advance.  Spenser. 

Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noon-tide  prick.  Shak. 

5.  A  puncture. 

No  asps  were  discovered  in  the  place  of  her 
death,  only  two  small  insensible  pricks  were  found 
in  her  arm.  Brown. 

6.  The  print  of  a  hare  in  the  ground. 
Pri'cker,  prlk'kur.98  n.  s.  [from  prick."] 

1.  A  sharp  pointed  instrument. 

Pricker  is  vulgarly  called  an  awl ;  yet,  for  join- 
ers' use,  it  hath  most  commonly  a  square  blade. 

Moxon. 

2.  A  light  horseman.    Not  in  use. 

They  had  horsemen,  prickers  as  they  are  termed, 
fitter  to  make  excursions  and  to  chace,  than  to  sus- 
tain any  strong  charge.  Hayward. 
Pri'cket,  prik'kit1'9  n.  s.  [from  prick.] 
A  buck  in  his  second  year. 

I've  call'd  the  deer,  the  princess  kill'd,  a  pricket. 

Shakspeare . 

The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn,  the 

second  year  a  pricket.  Manwood. 

Pri'ckle,  prik'kl.40*  n.  s.  [from  prick.] 

Small  sharp  point,  like  that  of  a  brier. 

The  prickles  of  trees  are  a  kind  of  excrescence ; 
the  plants  that  have  prickles,  are  black  and  white, 
those  have  it  in  the  bough;  the  plants  that  have 
prickles  in  the  leaf,  are  holly  and  juniper;  nettles 
also  have  a  small  venomous  prickle.  Bacon. 

An  herb  growing  in  the  water,  called  lincostis,  is 
full  of  prickles:  this  putteth  forth  another  small 
herb  out  of  the  leaf,  imputed  to  moisture  gathered 
between  the  prickles.  Bacon. 

A  fox  catching  hold  of  a  bramble  to  break  his 
fall,  the  prickles  ran  into  his  feet.  VEstrange. 

The  man  who  laugh'd  but  once  to  see  an  ass 


Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grain'd  thistles  pass, 

Might  laugh  again,  to  see  a  jury  chaw 

The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law.  Dryden. 

The  flower's  divine,  where'er  it  grows, 
Neglect  the  prickle*,  ind  assume  the  rose.     Watts. 

Pri'ckliness,    prik'le-n£s.    n.    s.   [from 

prickly.]  Fulness  of  sharp  points. 
Pri'cklouse,  prik'louse.  n.  s.  \jirick  and 
louse.]  A  word  of  contempt  for  a  tailor. 
A  low  word. 

A  taylor  and  his  wife  quarrelling;  the  woman 
in  contempt  called  her  husband  pricklouse. 

V  Estrange. 
Pri'ckly,  prik'le.  adj.  [from  prick.]  Full 
of  sharp  points. 

Artichoaks  will  be  less  prickly  and  more  tender, 
if  the  seeds  have  their  tops  grated  oil'  upon  a  stone. 

Bacon. 
I  no  more 
Shall  see  you  browzing,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
The  prickly  shrubs  Dryden. 

How  die.  the  humble  swain  detest 
His  prickly  beard,  and  hairy  breast!  Swift- 

Pri'ckmadam,     prik'mad-um.    n.   s.     A 

species  of  houseleek. 
Pri'ckpunch,  piik'punsh.  n.  s. 

Prickpunch  is  a  piece  of  tempered  steel,  with  a 
round  point  at  one  end,  to  prick  a  round  mark  in 
cold  iron.  Moxon. 

Pri'cksons,  prik'song.   n.  s.   [prick   and 
song.']     Song  set  to  musick. 

He  fights  as  you  sing  pricksongs,  keeps  time, 
distance,  and  proportion.  Shakspeare. 

Pri'ckwood,  prik'wud.  n.  s.  [euonymus .] 

A  tree.  Ainsnuorth. 

Pride,  pride,  n.  s.  [ppic  or  prtyb,  Sax.] 

1.  Inordinate    and  unreasonable    self-es- 
teem. 

I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him.  Shakspeare. 

Pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  but  pride;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Shakspeare, 
They  undergo 
This  annual  humbling  certain  number'd  days, 
To  dash  their  pride  and  joy  for  man  sedue'd. 

Milton. 
Vain  aims,  inordinate  desires, 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engendering  pride. 

Milton. 

2.  Insolence;   rude   treatment  of  others; 
insolent  exultation. 

That  witch 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares; 
That  hardly  we  escap'd  the  pride  of  France. 

Shakspeare . 
Wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship,  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

Milton. 
Dignity  of  manner;  loftiness  of  air. 

4.  Generous  elation  of  heart. 

The  honest  pride  of  conscious  virtue.         Smith. 

5.  Elevation;  dignity. 

A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawkt  at  and  kill'd. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  Ornament;  show;  decoration. 

Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride, 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide. 

Spenser. 
Smallest  lineaments  exact, 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride.  Milton. 

Be  his  this  sword, 
Whose  ivory  sheath,  inwrought  with  curious  pride, 
Adds  graceful  terror  to  the  wearer's  side.       Pope. 

7.  Splendour;  ostentation. 

In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side, 
Through  Athens  pass'd  with  military  yriJe.  Dryden- 
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8.  The  state  of  a  female  beast  soliciting 

the  male. 

It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this, 
Were  they  as  salt  as  wolves  in  pride.    Shakspeare. 

To  Pride,  pride,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  make  proud;  to  rate  himself  high. 
It  is  only  used  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun. 

He  could  have  made  the  most  deformed  beggar 
as  rich,  as  those  who  most  pride  themselves  in  their 
wealth  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

This  little  impudent  hardwareuian  turns  into 
ridicule  the  direful  apprehensions  of  the  whole 
kiugdom,  priding  himself  as  the  cause  of  them. 

Swift. 

Piue,  pri.  n.  s.  I  suppose  an  old  name  of 

firivet. 
Lop  popler  and  sallow,  elme,  maple  and  prie, 

Wei  saved  from  catte!,  till  summer  to  lie.    Tusser. 
Prief,  preef.  for firo.f.     Sfienser. 
Pri'er,  pri'ur.416  n.  s.  [from  firy.]    One 

who  inquires  too  narrowly. 

PRIEST,  preest.378  n.  s.  [ppeopc,  Sax. 
firestrr,  Fr.] 

1.  One  who  officiates  in  sacred  offices. 

I'll  to  the  vicar, 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Shakspeare. 
The  high  priest  shall  not  uncover  his  head. 

Leviticus. 
Our  practice  of  singing  differs  from  the  practice 
of  David,  the  priests,  and  Levites.  Pr.acham. 

These  pray'rs  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring 

Milton. 

2.  One  of  the  second  order  in  the  hierar- 
chy, above  a  deacon,  below  a  bishop. 

There  were  no  priests  and  anti-priests  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  another,  and  therefore  there  could  be 
no  schism.  Lesley. 

No  neighbours,  but  a  few  poor  simple  clowns, 
Honest  and  true,  with  a  well-meaning  priest. 

Rowe. 

Curarius  is  a  holy  priest,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  watching,  labouring,  and  praying  for  a  poor 
country  village.  Law. 

Prie'stcraft,  preest'kraft.  n.  s.  [firiest 
and  era//.]  Religious  fraud;  manage- 
ment of  wicked  priests  to  gain  power. 

Puzzle  has  half  a  dozen  common-place  topicks; 
though  the  debate  be  about  Douay,  his  discourse 
runs  upon  bigotry  aud  priestcraft.  Spectator 

From  priestcraft  happily  set  free, 
Lo!  every  finish'd  son  returns  to  thee.  Pope. 

Prie'stess,  preest'tes.  n.  s.  [from  ftrie»t.] 
A  woman  who  officiated  in  heathen  rites. 

Then  too,  our  mighty  sire,  thou  stood'st  disarm 'd, 
When  thy  rapt  soul  the  lovely  priestess  charm 'd, 
That  Rome's  high  founder  bore.  Jlddison. 

These  two,  being  the  sons  of  a  lady  who  was 
priestess  to  Juno,  drew  their  mother's  chariot  to  the 
temple.  Spectator. 

She  as  priestess  knows  the  rites 
Wherein  the  god  of  earth  delights.  Swift. 

Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride.    Pope. 

Prie'sthood,  preest'hud.  n.  s.  [from 
firiest.] 

1.  The  office  and  character  of  a  priest. 

Jeroboam  is  reproved,  because  he  took  the  priest- 
hood from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Whitgiji 

The  priesthood  hath  in  all  nations,  and  all  religi- 
ons, been  held  highly  venerable.  Jltterbxuy. 

The  state  of  parents  is  a  holy  state,  in  some  de- 
gree like  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  calls  upon  them 
to  bless  their  children  with  their  prayers  and  SB* 
crifices  to  God.  Lato. 

2.  The  order  of  men  set  apart  for  holy 
offices. 


He  pretends  that  I  have  fallen  foul  on  priestlwod. 

Dryden . 

3.  The  second   order  in  the    hierarchy. 

See  Priest. 
Prie'stliness,  preest'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
priestly.']  The  appearance  or  manner 
of  a  priest. 
Prie'stly,  preest'le.  adj.  [from  firiest.'] 
Becoming  a  priest;  sacerdotal;  belong- 
ing to  a  priest. 

In  the  Jewish  church,  none  that  was  blind  or 
lame  was  capable  of  the  priestly  office.  South. 

How  can  incest  suit  with  holiness, 
Or  priestly  orders  with  a  princely  state?      Dryden. 
Prie'stridden,      preest'rid-d'n.t03     adj. 
[firiest   and  ridden.]     Managed  or  go- 
verned by  priests. 

Such  a  cant  of  high-church  and  persecution,  and 

being  priestridden.  Swift. 

To  Prieve,   preve.   for  firove.      Sfienser. 

Prig,  prig.  n.  s.    [A  cant  word  derived 

perhaps  from  ftrick:  as,  he  firicks  up,  he 

is  fiert;  or  from  firickeared}  an  epithet 

of  reproach  bestowed  upon  the  presby- 

terian    teachers.]     A    pert,    conceited, 

saucy,  pragmatical,  little  fellow. 

The  little  man  concluded,  with  calling  monsieur 
Mesnagcr  an  insignificant  prig.  Spectator. 

There  have  I  seen  some  active  prig, 

To  shew  his  parts,  bestride  a  twig.  Swift. 

Prill,  pril.  n.  s.  [rhombus.]    A  bin  or 

turbot.  Ainsioorth. 

Prim,  prim.  adj.  [by  contraction  from  firi?n- 

itive.]  Formal;  precise;  affectedly  nice. 

A  ball  of  new-dropt  horse's  dung, 
Mingling  with  apples  in  the  throng, 
Said  to  the  pippin,  plump  and  prim, 
See,  brother,  how  we  apples  swim.  Sivift. 

Tu  Prim,  prim.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  deck  up  precisely;  to  form  to  an 
affected  nicety. 
Pri'macy,  pri'ma-se.536  n.  s.  [firitnatie, 
firimace,  Fr.  firimatus,  Lat.]]  The  chief 
ecclesiastical  station. 

When  he  had  now  the  primacy  in  his  own  hand, 
he  thought  he  should  be  to  blame  if  he  did  not  ap- 
ply remedies.  Clarendon. 
Pri'mage,  pri'midje.  n.  s.  The  freight  of 
a  ship.                                        Ainsnvorth. 
Pri'mal,    pri'mal.    adj.    [primus,   Lat] 
First.  A  word  not  in  use,  but  very  com- 
modious for  poetry. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state, 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were. 

Shakspeare. 
Oh!  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heav'n, 
It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon't.   Shakspeare 
Primarily,  pri'ma-re-le.  adv.  [from  fori- 
mary.]     Originally;  in  the  first  inten- 
tion; in  the  first  place. 

In  fevers,  where  the  heart  primarily  suffercth,  we 
apply  medicines  unto  the  wrists.  Browr. 

These  considerations  so  exactly  suiting  the  para- 
ble of  the  wedding  supper  to  this  spiritual  banquc 
of  the  gospel,  if  it  does  not  primarily,  and  in  it 
first  design,  intend  it;  yet  certainly  it  may,  with 
greater  advantage  of  resemblance,  be  applied  to  it, 
than  to  any  other  duty  South. 

Pri'mariness,  pri'ma-re-nds.  n.  s.  [fron 
firimary]  The  state  of  being  first  i 
act  or  intention. 

That  which  is  peculiar,  must  be  taken  from  th 
primariness  and  seconclariness  of  the  preception 

Mr* 
'Rl'MARY,   pri'ma-re.   adj.  [firimariu- 
Lat.] 
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1.  First  in  intention. 

The  figurative  notation  of  this  word,  and  not  the 
primary  or  literal,  belongs  to  this  place.  Hammond. 

2.  Original;  first. 

Before  that  beginning,  there  was  neither  primary 
matter  to  be  informed,  nor  form  to  inform,  nor  any 
being  but  the  eternal.  Raleigh. 

The  church  of  Christ,  in  its  primary  institution, 
was  made  to  be  of  a  diffusive  nature,  to  spread  and 
extend  itself.  Pearson. 

When  the  ruins  both  primary  and  secondary  were 
settled,  the  waters  of  the  abyss  began  to  settle  too. 

Burnet. 

These  I  call  original  or  primary  qualities  of  bo- 
dy, which  produce  simple  ideas  in  us,  viz.  solidity, 
extension,  figure,  and  motion.  Locke. 

3.  First  in  dignity;  chief;  principal. 

As  the  six  primary  planets  revolve  about  him,  so 
the  secondary  ones  arc  moved  about  them  in  the 
same  sesquialteral  proportion  of  their  periodical 
motions  to  their  orbs.  Benlley. 

PRFMATE,  pri'mat.91  n.  s.  [firimat,  Fr. 
firimas,  Lat.]     The  chief  ecclesiastick. 

We  may  learn  from  the  prudent  pen  of  our  most 
reverend  primate,  eminent  as  well  for  promoting 
unanimity  as  learning.  Holiday. 

W  hen  the  power  of  the  church  was  first  estab- 
lished, the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  had 
then  no  preheminence  one  over  the  other;  the  for- 
mer being  primate  over  the  southern,  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  northern  parts.  JlyLiffe. 

The  late  and  present  primate,  and  the  lord  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  have  left  memorials  of  their  boun- 
ty. 8w\ft. 

Pri'mateshit,  pri'mat-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
firimate.]  The  dignity  or  office  of  a 
primate. 

Prime,  prime,  n.  s.  [firimus,  Latin.] 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  day;  the  dawn; 
the  morning. 

His  larum  bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heard 
When  cause  requir'd,  but  never  out  of  time, 
Early  and  late  it  rung  at  evening  and  at  prime. 

Spenser. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling 
morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime.  Milton. 

2.  The  beginning;  the  early  days. 

Quickly  sundry  arts  mechanical  were  found  out 

in  the  very  prime  of  the  world.  Hooker. 

Nature  here  wanton'd  as  in  her  pime.    Milton. 

3.  The  best  part. 

Give  no  more  to  ev'ry  guest, 
Than  he's  able  to  digest; 
Give  him  always  of  the  prune, 
And  but  little  at  a  time.  Swift. 

4.  The  spring  of  life;  the  height  of  health, 
strength,  or  beauty. 

Make  haste,  sweet  love,  whilst  it  is  prime, 
For  none  can  call  again  the  passed  t'tne.    Spenser. 

Will  she  yet  debase  her  eyes  on  me, 
That  cropt  the  goloen  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 
Aud  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed?    Shaks/  eart. 

Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call.    Shaksp. 

Likeliest  she  seem'd  to  Ceres  in  bar  prime.  Milt. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys;  for  in  the  prime 
Of  youth,  her  lord  expir'd  before  his  time.  Dryden. 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung, 
Unless  he  were,  like  Phoebus,  young; 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspir'd  to  rhyme, 
Unless,  like  Venus,  in  her  prime.  Swift. 

.  Spring 

Hope  waits  upon  the  flow'ry  prime, 
\nd  inmmer,  though  it  be  lc>-s  gay, 

Yet  is  not  look't  on  as  a  time 
Of  declination  or  decay  Waller. 

i  he  poet  and  bi^  theme  in  spite  of  time, 
For  ever  yoang  enjoys  i  n  endless  prime.  Granville. 

Nought  heads  so  silent  as  the  foot  of  time: 
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Hence  we  mistake  our  autumn  for  our  prime. 

Young. 

6.  The  height  of  perfection. 

The  plants  which  now  appear  in  the  most  difl'er- 
ent  seasons,  would  have  been  all  in  prime,  and 
flourishing  together  at  the  same  time.     Woodward. 

7.  The  first  canonical  hour.      Ainsnvorth. 

8.  The  first  part;  the  beginning:  as,  the 
prime  of  the  moon. 

Prime,  prime,  adj.  [primus,  Latin.] 

1.  Early;  blooming. 

His  starry  helm  unbuckl'd,  shew'd  him  prime 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

2.  Pi  incipal;  first  rate. 

Divers  of  prime  quality,  in  several  counties,  were, 
for  refusing  to  pay  the  same,  committed  to  prison. 

Clarendon. 
Nor  can  I  think,  that  God  will  so  destroy 
Us  his  prime  creatures  dignify 'd  so  high.      Milton. 
Humility  and  resignation  are  our  prime  virtues. 

Dryden. 

3.  First;  original. 

We  smother'd 
The  most  replenish'd  sweet  work  of  nature, 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd. 

Shakspeare. 

Moses  being  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  ruler  of  his 

people,  will  not  prove  that  priesthood  belonged  to 

Adam's  heir,  or  the  prime  fathers.  Locke. 

4.  Excellent.  It  may,  in  this  loose  sense, 
perhaps  admit,  though  scarcely  with 
propriety,  a  superlative. 

We  are  contented  with 
Catharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That's  paragon'd  i'  th'  world.  Slutkspeare. 

To  Prime,  prime,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  in  the  first  powder;  to  put  pow- 
der into  the  pan  of  a  gun. 

A  pistol  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  we  primed  with 
well-dried  gunpowder.  Boyle. 

Prime  all  your  firelocks,  fasten  well  the  stake. 

Gay. 

His  friendship  was  exactly  tim'd, 
He  shot  before  your  foes  were  prim'd.  Swift. 

2.  [primer,  French;  to  begin.]  To  lay  the 
ground  on  a  canvass  to  be  painted. 

Pri'mely,  prime'le.  adv.  [from  prime.] 

1.  Originally;  primarily;  in  the  first  place; 
in  the  first  intention. 

Words  signify  not  immediately  &<a&  primely  things 
themselves,  but  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  about 
them.  South. 

2.  Excellently;  supremely  well.  A  low 
sense. 

Pri'meness,  prime'nes.  n.  s.  [from  prime.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  first. 

2.  Excellence. 
PRi'MER,prim'mur.  adj.  [primarius,  Lat.] 

First;  original.  Not  in  use. 
As  when  the  primer  church  her  councils  pleas'd  to 

call, 
Great  Britain's  bishops  there  were  not  the  least  of 

all.  Drayton. 

Pri'mer,  prim'mur.98  n.  s. 

1.  An  office  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Apother  prayer  to  her  is  not  only  in  the  manual, 
but  in  the  primer  or  office  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Stilling fleet. 

2.  [primarius,  Latin.]  A  small  prayer  book 
in  which  children  are  taught  to  read,  so 
named  from  the  Romish  book  of  devo- 
tions; an  elementary  book. 

The  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed  and  ten  command- 
ments he  should  learn  by  heart,  not  by  reading 
them  himself  in  his  primer,  but  by  somebody's  re- 
peating them  before  he  can  read.  Locke. 


PRIME'RO,  pri'me-ro.133  n.  s.  [Span.] 
A  game  at  cards. 

I  left  him  at  primero 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  Shakspeare. 

Prime'val,  pri-me'val.133  >    adj.  [primcs- 
Prime'vous,  pri-me'vijs.  5    "vus,  Latin.] 
Original;  such  as  was  at  first. 

Immortal  dove, 
Thcu  with  almighty  energy  didst  move 
On  the  wild  waves,  incumbent  didst  display 
Thy  genial  wings,  and  hatch  primeval  day. 

Blackmore. 
All  the  parts  of  this  great  fabrick  change : 
Quit  their  old  stations  and  primeval  frame, 
And  lose  their  shape,  their  essence,  and  their  name. 

Prior. 
Primi'tial,  pri-mish'al.133  adj.  [primitius, 
primitia,  Latin.]  Being  of  the  first  pro- 
duction. Ainsnvorth. 
PRl'MITIVE,  prim'e-tiv.  adj.  [primitif, 
Fr.  primitivus,  Lat.] 

1.  Ancient;  original;  established  from  the 
beginning. 

The  scripture  is  of  sovereign  authority,  and  for 
itself  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  The  latter,  namely, 
the  voice  and  testimony  of  the  primitive  church,  is 
a  ministerial,  and  subordinate  rule  and  guide,  to 
preserve  and  direct  us,  in  the  right  understanding 
of  the  scriptures.  White. 

Their  superstition  pretends,  they  cannot  do  God 
greater  service,  than  utterly  to  destroy  the  primitive 
apostolical  government  of  the  church  by  bishops. 

King  Charles. 

David  reflects  sometimes  upon  the  present  form 
of  the  world,  and  sometimes  upon  the  primitive 
form  of  it.  Burnet. 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory,  by  which  they  mean 
an  estate  of  temporary  punishments  after  this  life, 
was  not  known  in  the  primitive  church,  nor  can  be 
proved  from  scripture.  Tillotson. 

2.  Formal;  affectedly   solemn;   imitating 
the  supposed  gravity  of  old  times. 

3.  Original;  primary;  not  derivative:  as, 
in  grammar,  a  primitive  verb. 

Our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet 
His  godlike  guest,  walks  forth.  Milton. 

Primitively,  prim'e-tiv-le.  adv.   [from 
primitive.] 

1.  Originally;  at  first. 

Solemnities  and  ceremonies,  primitively  enjoin- 
ed were  afterward  omitted,  the  occasion  ceasing. 

Brown. 

2.  Primarily;  not  derivatively. 

3.  According  to  the  original  rule;  accord- 
ing to  ancient  practice. 

The  purest  and  most  primitively  reformed  church 
in  the  world  was  laid  in  the  dust-  South. 

Pri'mitiveness,    prim'e-tiv-nes.     n.     s. 
[from  primitive.]     State  of  being  ori- 
ginal; antiquity;  conformity  to  antiquity. 
Pri'mness,   prim'nes.  n.  s.  [from  prim.] 

Affected  niceness  or  formality. 
Primoge'nial,  pri-mo-je'ne-al.  adj.  [pri- 
migenius,  Lat.  it  should  therefore  have 
been  written  primigeniaL]  First-born; 
original;  primary;  constituent;  ele- 
mental. 

The  primogenial  light  at  first  was  diffused  over 

the  face  of  the  unfashioned  chaos.  Glanville. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discern,  among  many  differing 

substances  obtained  from  the  same  matter,  what 

primogenial  and  simple  bodies  convened  together 

compose  it.  Boyle. 

The  first  and  primogenial  earth,  which  rose  out 

of  the  chaos,  was  not  like  the  present  earth  Burnet. 

Primogeniture,  pri-mo-jen'e-ture.  n.  s. 

[primogeniture,  Fr.  from  primo  genitus, 


Lat.]  Seniority;  eldership;  state  of  being 
first  born. 

Because  the  scripture  affbrdeth  the  priority  of 
order  unto  Shem,  we  cannot  from  hence  infer  his 
primogeniture.  Brown. 

The  first  provoker  has,  by  his  seniority  and  pri- 
mogeniture, a  double  portion  of  the  guilt. 

Government  oj  the  Tongue. 
Primo'rdial,  pri-mor'de-al,  or  pri-mor'- 
je-al.  adj.  [primordial,  Fr.  primordium, 
Latin.]   Original;  existing  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Salts  may  be  either  transmuted  or  otherwise  pro- 
duced, and  so  may  not  be  primordial  and  immu- 
table beings.  Boyle. 
Primo'rdial,  pri-mor'de-al,  or  pri-mor'- 
je-al.293  376  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective,] 
Origin;  first  principle. 

The  primordials  of  the  world  are  not  mechanical, 

but  spermatical  and  vital.  More. 

Primo'rdian,  pri-mor'de-an.  n.  s.  A  kind 

of  plum. 
Primo'rdi  ate,  pri-m6r'de-ate.91ac//'.  [from 
primordium,  Lat.]     Original;   existing 

from  the  first. 

Not  every  thing  chymists  will  call  salt,  sulphur, 

or  spirit,  that  needs  always  be  a  primordiate  and  in- 

generable  body.  Boyle. 

Pri'mrose,  prim'roze.  n.  s.  [primula  ve- 

ris,  Lat.] 

1.  A  flower  that  appears  early  in  the  year. 

Pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength.  Shaksj). 

There  followeth,  for  the  latter  part  of  January, 
primroses,  anemonies,  the  early  tulip.  Bacon. 

2.  Primrose  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  gay 
or  flowery. 

I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  profes- 
sions, that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting 
bonfire .  Shaksp. 

PRINCE,  prinse.  n.  s.  [prince,  French; 
princeps,  Latin.] 

1.  A  sovereign;  a  chief  ruler. 

Coelestial !  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam'd 
Of  them  the  highest;. for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes.  Milton. 

Forces  come  to  be  used  by  good  princes,  only 
upon  necessity  of  providing  for  their  defence. 

Temple. 

Esau  founded  a  distinct  people  and  government 
and  was  himself  a  distinct  prince  over  them.  Locke. 

The  succession  of  crowns,  in  several  countries, 
places  it  on  different  heads,  and  he  comes,  by  suc- 
cession, to  be  a.  prince  in  one  place,  who  would  be 
a  subject  in  another.  Locke. 

Had  we  no  histories  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but 
on  their  money,  we  should  take  them  for  most  vir- 
tuous princes.  Jiddison. 

Our  tottering  state  still  distracted  stands, 
While  that  prince  threatens,  and  while  this  com- 
mands. Pope. 

2.  A  sovereign  of  rank  next  to  kings. 

3.  Ruler  of  whatever  sex.  This  use 
seems  harsh,  because  we  have  the  word 
princess. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  a  prince  admirable  above  her 
sex,  for  her  princely  virtues  Camden. 

God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  one  of  our  princes, 
towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  to  give  a  check  to 
that  sacrilege.  rftterbury. 

4.  The  son  of  a  king.  Popularly  the  eldest 
son  of  him  that  reigns  under  any  deno- 
mination is  called  a  prince,  as  the  son 
of  the   duke  of  Bavaria  is  called  the 

electoral  prince. 

A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  foster- 
ed up  in  blood  by  his  naughty  father-  Sidney. 
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Heav'n  forbid,  that  such  a  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 

Shaksp. 

5.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  ;wince  of  learning  here- 
upon, only  in  shallow  and  small  boats,  they  glide 
over  the  face  of  the  Virgilian  sea.  Peacham. 

To  Prince,  prinse.  v.  n.  To  play  the 
prince;  to  take  state. 

Nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.  Shaksp. 

Princedom,  prins'dum.166  n.  s.  [from 
firince.]  The  rank,  estate,  or  power  of 
the  prince;  sovereignty. 

Next  Archigald,  who,  for  his  proud  disdain, 
Deposed  was  from  princedom  sovereign.      Spenser. 

Under  thee,  as  head  supreme, 
Thrones,  princedoms,  pow'rs,  dominions,  I  reduce. 

Milton. 

Pri'ncelike,  pnns'like.  adj.  [prince  and 
like.]  Becoming  a  prince. 
The  wrongs  he  did  me  were  nothing  princelike. 

Shaksp. 

Pri'nceliness,  prins'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
princely. ~\  The  state,  manner,  or  dignity 
of  a  prince. 

Pri'ncely,  prins'le-  adj.  [from  firince^] 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  one  higli 
born. 

In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce, 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 

Shaksp. 

Many  townes  of  princely  youths  he  level'd  with 

the  ground.  Chapman. 

2.  Having  the  rank  of  princes. 

Meaning  only  to  do  honour  to  their  princely  birth, 
they  flew  among  them  all.  Sidney. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceedings;  if  with  pure  heart's  love, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter. 

Shaksp. 

The  princely  hierarch  left  his  pow'rs  to  seize 
Possession  of  the  garden.  Milton. 

I  expressed  her  commands, 
To  mighty  lords  and  princely  dames.  Waller. 

So  fled  the  dame,  and  o'er  the  ocean  bore 
Her  princely  burthen  to  the  Gallick  shore.    Waller. 

3.  Becoming  a  prince;  royal;  grand;  au- 
gust. 

I,  that  but  now,  refus'd  most  princely  gifts, 
Am  bound  to  beg  of  my  lord  general.  Shaksp. 

Princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone.     Milton. 
Born  to  command,  your  princely  virtues  slept 
Like  humble  David's,  while  the  flock  he  kept. 

Waller. 
Pri'ncely,  prins'le.  adv.  [from  prince.'] 
In  a  princelike  manner. 

Princes-feather,  prin'siz-fe^A'ur.  n.  s. 

The  herb  amaranth.  Ainsworth. 

Pri'ncess,   prin'ses.802    n.    s.    [firincesse, 

French.] 

1.  A  sovereign  lady;  a  woman  having 
sovereign  command. 

Ask  why  God's  anointed  he  revil'd; 
A  king  and  princess  dead.  Dryden. 

Princess  ador'd  and  lov'd,  if  verse  can  give 
A  deathless  name,  thine  shall  for  ever  live. 

Granville. 

Under  so  excellent  a  princess  as  the  present 
queen,  we  suppose  a  family  strictly  regulated.  Sioift. 

2.  A  sovereign  lady  of  rank,  next  to  that 
of  a  queen. 

3.  The  daughter  of  a  king. 

Here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  piincess 
That  ever  swore  her  faith.  Shaksp. 


4.  The  wife  of  a  prince:  as,  the  princess  of 

Wales. 

PPJ'NCIPAL,  prin'se-pal.os  adj.  [firinci- 
fial,  Fr.  firinci/ialis,  Latin.] 

1.  Princely.      A    sense    found   only    in 
Spenser.     A  latinism. 

Suspicion  of  friend,  nor  fear  of  foe, 
That  hazarded  his  health,  had  he  at  all; 

But  walk'd  at  will,  and  waudred  to  and  fro, 
In  the  pride  of  his  freedom  principal.  Spenser. 

2.  Chief;  of  the  first  rate;  capital;  essen- 
tial; important;  considerable. 

This  latter  is  ordered,  partly  and  as  touching 
principal  matters  by  none  but  precepts  divine  only; 
partly  and  as  concerning  things  of  inferior  regard 
by  ordinances,  as  well  human  as  divine.  Hooker. 
Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women?  Shaksp. 

Principal,   prin'se-pah  n.  s.  [from   the 
adjective.] 

1.  A  head;  a  chief;  not  a  second. 
Seconds  in  factions  do  many  times,  when   the 

faction  subdivideth,  prove  principals.  Bacon. 

2.  One  primarily  or  originally    engaged; 
not  an  accessary  or  auxiliary. 

We  were  not  principals,  but  auxiliaries  in  the 
war.  Swift. 

In  judgment  some  persons  are  present  as  princi- 
pals, and  others  only  as  accessaries.  Ayliffe. 

3.  A  capital  sum  placed  out  at  interest. 
Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture, 

But,  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal.  Shaksp. 

Taxes  must  be  continued  because  we  have  no 
other  means  for  paying  off  the  principal.        Swift. 


4.  President  or  governour. 


8. 


Principa'lity,     prin-se-pal'e-te.     n 
\_principaulte,  Fr.] 

1.  Sovereignty;  supreme  power. 

Divine  lady,  who  have  wrought  such  miracles  in 
me,  as  to  make  a  prince,  none  of  the  basest,  to 
think  all  principalities  base,  in  respect  of  the  sheep- 
hook.  Sidney. 

Nothing  was  given  to  Henry,  but  the  name  of 
king;  all  other  absolute  power  of  principality  he  had. 

Spenser. 

2.  A  prince;  one  invested  with  sovereignty. 
Then  speak  the  truth  by  her;  if  not  divine, 

Yet  let  her  be  a  principality, 
Sov'reign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth.  Shaksp. 
Nisroch  of  principalities  the  prime.  Milton. 

3.  The  country    which    gives   title   to    a 
prince:  as,  the  principality  of  Wales. 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizled  head, 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities.  Shaksp. 

The  little  principality  of  Epire  was  invincible  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  Turks.  Temple. 

4.  Superiority;  predominance. 

In  the  chief  work  of  elements,  water  hath  the 
principality  and  excess  over  earth.  Digby. 

If  any  mystery  be  effective  of  spiritual  blessings, 
then  this  is  much  more,  as  having  the  prerogative 
and  principality  above  every  thing  else.  Taylor. 
Principally,  prin'se-pal-e.  adv.  [from 
principal.']  Chiefly;  above  all;  above  the 
rest. 

If  the  minister  of  divine  offices  shall  take  upon 
him  that  holy  calling  for  covetous  or  ambitious  ends, 
or  shall  not  design  the  glory  of  God  principally,  he 
polluteth  his  heart.  Taylor. 

They  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  criticism,  who 
think  its  business  is  principally  to  find  fault. 

Dryden. 

The  resistance  of  water  arises  principally  from 
the  vis  inertia'  of  its  matter,  and  by  consequence,  if 
the  heavens  were  as  dense  as  water,  they  would  not 
have  much  less  resistance  than  water.        J^ewton. 

What  I  principally  insist  oc,  is  due  execution. 

Swift. 


PRi'NciPALNEss,priii'sc-pal-nes.«.«.  [from 
principal.]  The  state  of  being  principal 
or  chief. 

Principia'tion,  prin-sip-e-a'shnn.  n.  s. 
[from  firinci/iium,  Latin.]  Analysis  into 
constituent  or  elemental  parts.  A  word 
not  received. 

The  separating  of  any  metal  into  its  original  or 
element,  we  will  call  principiation.  Bacon. 

Pri'noiple,  prin'se-pl.*08  n.  s.  [firinci/ii- 
um,  Lat.  /irincifie,  French.] 

1 .  Element;  constituent  part;  primordial 
substance. 

Modern  philosophers  suppose  matter  to  be  one 
simple  principle,  or  solid  extension  diversified  by  its 
various  shapes.  Watts. 

2.  Original  cause. 

Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,   have 
been  led, 
From  cause  to  cause  to  nature's  secret  head, 
And  found  that  one  first  principle  must  be.  Dryden. 
For  the  performance  of  this,  a  vital  or  directive 
principle  seemeth  to  be  assistant  to  the  corporeal. 

Grew. 

3.  Being  productive  of  other  being;  ope- 
rative cause. 

The  soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle,  and  will 
be  employed  one  way  or  other.  Tillotson. 

4.  Fundamental  truth;  original  postulate; 
first  position  from  which  others  are  de- 
duced. 

Touching  the  law  of  reason,  there  are  in  it  some 
things  which  stand  as  principles  universally  agreed 
upon;  and  out  of  those  principles,  which  are  in 
themselves  evident,  the  greatest  moral  duties  we 
owe  towards  God  or  man,  may,  without  any  great 
difficulty,  be  concluded.  Hooker. 

Such  kind  of  notions  as  are  general  to  mankind, 
and  not  confined  to  any  particular  sect,  or  nation, 
or  time,  are  usually  styled  common  notions,  seminal 
principles,  and  lex  nata,  by  the  Roman  orator. 

Wilkins. 

All  of  them  may  be  called  principles,  when  com- 
pared with  a  thousand  other  judgments,  which  we 
form  under  the  regulation  of  these  primary  propo- 
sitions. Watts. 

5.  Ground  of  action;  motive. 

Farewel,  young  lords;  these  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you.  Shaksp. 

As  no  principle  of  vanity  led  me  first  to  write  it, 
so  much  less  does  any  such  motive  induce  me  now 
to  publish  it.  Wake. 

There  would  be  but  small  improvements  in  the 
world,  were  there  not  some  common  principle  of 
action,  working  equally  with  all  men.       Spectator. 

6.  Tenet  on  which  morality  is  founded. 

I'll  try 
If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Of  faith,  of  honour.  Addison. 

A  feather  shooting  from  another's  head, 
Extracts  his  brain,  and  principle  is  fled.  Pope- 

All  kinds  of  dishonesty  destroy  our  pretences  to 
an  honest  principle  of  mind,  so  all  kinds  of  pride 
destroy  our  pretences  to  an  humble  spirit.        Law. 
To  Principle,  prin'se-pl.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.] 
1.  To  establish  or  fix  in  any  tenet;  to  im- 
press with  any  tenet  good  or  ill. 

Wisest  and  best  men  full  oft  beguil'd, 
With  goodness  principled  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive, 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days.        Milton. 
It  is  the  concern  of  his  majesty,  aud  the  peace  of 
his  government,  that  the  youth  be  principled  with  a 
thorough  persuasion  of  the  justness  of  the  old  king's 
cause.  South. 

There  are  so  many  young  persons,  upon  the  well 
aud  ill  principling  of  whom  uext  under  God,  de- 
pends the  happiness  or  misery  of  this  church  and 
state.  South 
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Governors  should  be  well  principled  and  good- 
uatured.  V  Estrange. 

Men  have  been  principled  with  an  opinion,  thai 
they  must  not  consult  reason  in  things  of  religion. 

Locke. 

Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled,  that  he  or  his 
teacher  is  inspired,  and  you  m  vain  bring  the  evi- 
dence of  clear  reasons  against  his  doctrine.    Locke 

He  seems  a  settled  and  principled  philosopher, 
thanking  fortune  for  the  tranquillity  he  has  by  her 
aversion.  Pope. 

2.  To  establish  firmly  in  the  mind. 

The  promiscuous  reading  of  the  bible  is  far  from 
being  of  any  advantage  to  children,  either  for  the 
perfecting  their  reading,  or  principling  their  reli- 
gion. Locke. 

Pri'ncopk,  prin'kok.  ?  n.  s.  [from  prink 
Pri'ncox,  prin'koks.  \  or  prim  cock;  per- 
haps  precox  or  pracoquum  ingenium, 
Latin.]  A  coxcomb;  a  conceited  per- 
son; a  pert  young  rogue.  A  ludicrous 
word.     Obsolete. 

You  are  a  saucy  boy; 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you  I  know  what; 
You  must  contrary  me!  you  are  zprincox,  go. 

Shaksp. 

To  Prink,  pringk.  v.  n.  [pronken,  Dut.] 
To  prank;  to  deck  for  show.  It  is  the 
diminutive  of  prank. 

Hold  a  good  wager  she  was  every  day  longer 
prinking  in  the  glass  than  you  was. 

Jlrt  of  Tormenting. 

To  PRINT,  print,  v.  a.  [imprinter,  em- 
preint,  French.] 

1.  To  mark  by  pressing  any  thing  upon 

another. 

On  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 
That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  impress  any  thing,  so  as  to   leave 

its  form. 

Perhaps  some  footsteps  printed  in  the  clay, 
Will  to  my  love  direct  your  wand'ring  way. 

Roscommon. 

3.  To  form  by  impression. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince, 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
Conceiving  you.  Shaksp. 

Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for 
the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you.  Leviticus. 

His  royal  bounty  brought  its  own  reward; 
And  in  their  minds  so  deep  did  print  the  sense, 
That  if  their  ruins  sadly  they  regard, 
'Tis  but  with  fear.  Dryden. 

4.  To  impress  words  or  make  books,  not 
by  the  pen,  but  the  press. 

This  nonsense  got  in  by  a  mistake  of  the  stage 
editors,  who  printed  from  the  piecemeal  written 
parts.  Pope. 

It  is  probable,  that  a  promiscuous  jumble  ofpint- 
ing  letter  should  often  fall  into  a  method,  which 
should  stamp  on  paper  a  coherent  discourse? 

Locke. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  spell,  pictures  of  animals 

should  be  got  him,  with  the  printed  names  to  them. 

Locke. 
To  Print,  print,  v.  n. 

1.  To  use  the  art  ot  typography. 

Thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  built  a 
paper  mill.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  publish  a  book. 

From  the  moment  he  prints,  he  must  expect  to 
hear  no  more  truth.  Pope. 

Print,  print,  n.  s.  \emprrinte,  Fr.] 
1.  Mark  or  form  made  by  impression. 
Some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out. 

Shakspeare, 
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Abhorred  slave, 
Which  any  print  of  goodness  wilt  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill!  Shaksp. 

Attend  the  foot, 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks. 

Shakspeare. 
Up  they  tost  the  sand, 
No  wheel  seen,  nor  wheels  print  was  in  the  mould 

imprest 
Behind  them.  Chapman. 

Our  life  so  fast  away  doth  slide, 
As  doth  an  hungry  eagle  through  the  wind; 

Or  as  a  ship  transported  with  the  tide, 
Which  in  their  passage  leave  no  print  behind. 

Davies. 
My  life  is  but  a  wind, 
Which  passeth  by,  and  leaves  no  print  behind. 

Sandys. 
O'er  the  smooth  enamell'd  green, 
Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been.  Milton. 

While  the  heav'n,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 
Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch.  Milton. 

Before  the  lion's  den  appeared  the  footsteps  of 
many  that  had  gone  in,  but  no  prints  of  any  that 
ever  came  out.  South. 

Winds,  bear  me  to  some  barren  island, 
Where  print  of  human  feet  was  never  seen.  Dryden. 

From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 

The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear.    Dryden. 

If  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed   by   repeated 

exercise  of  the  senses  or  reflection,  the  print  wears 

out.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  being  impressed  leaves  its 
form;  as,  a  butter  print. 

3.  Pictures  cut  in  wood  or  copper  to  be 
impressed  on  paper.  It  is  usual  to  say 
wooden  prints  and  copper  plates. 

4.  Picture  made  by  impression. 

From  my  breast  I  cannot  tear 
The  passion,  which  from  thence  did  grow; 
Nor  yet  out  of  my  fancy  rase 
The  print  of  that  supposed  face.  Waller. 

The  prints,  which  we  see  of  antiquities,  may  con- 
tribute to  form  our  genius,  and  to  give  us  great  ideas. 

Dryden 

Words  standing  for  things    should  be  expressed 

by  little  draughts  and  pints  made  of  them     Locke. 

The  form,  size,  arrangement,  or  other 

qualities  of  the  types  used  in  printing 

books. 

To  refresh  the  former  hint; 
She  read  her  maker  in  a  fairer  print.  Dryden. 

The   state  of  being  published   by  the 
printer. 
I  love  a  ballad  in  print,  or  a  life.  Shaksp. 

It  is  so  rare  to  see 
Aught  that  belongs  to  young  nobility 
In  print,  that  we  must  praise.  Suckling. 

His  natural  antipathy  to  a  man  who  endeavours 
to  signalize  his  parts  in  the  world,  has  hindered 
many  persons  from  making  their  appearance  in 
print.  Addison . 

1  published  some  tables,  which  were  out  of  print. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

The  rights  of  the  christian  church  are  scornfully 

trampled  on  in  print.  Jltterbury 

.  Single  sheet  printed  for  sale;  a  paper 

something  less  than  a  pamphlet. 

The  prints,  about  three  days  after,  were  filled 
with  the  same  terms.  Mdison. 

The  publick  had  said  before,  that  they  were  dull; 
and  they  were  at  great  pains  to  purchase  room  in 
the  prints,  to  testify  under  their  hands  the  truth  of 
it.  Pope 

Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  treat, 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie?  Pope. 

I.  Formal  me*  hod.     A  low  word. 

Lay  his  head  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower, 
that  he  may  not  feel  every  little  change,  who  is  not 
designed  to  have  his  maid  lay  all  things  in  print, 
and  tuck  him  in  »arm.  Locke. 
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Printer,  print'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  print .]   , 
I.  One  that  prints  books. 

I  find,  at  reading  all  over,  to  deliver  to  the  prin~ 
ter,  in  that  which  I  ought  to  have  done  to  comply 
with  my  design,  I  am  fallen  verj  short.  Digby. 

To  buy  books,  only  because  they  were  published 
by  an  eminent  printer,  is  much  as  if  a  man  should 
buy  cloaths  that  did  not  fit  him,  only  because  matte 
by  some  famous  taylor.  Pope. 

See  the  printers  boy  below; 
Ye  hawkers  all,  your  voices  lift.  Swift. 

One  that  stains  linen  with  figures. 


Pri'ntless,  print'les  adj.  [from  print.] 
That  leaves  no  impression. 

Ye  elves, 
And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune.  Shaksp 

Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet, 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet, 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head, 
That  bends  not  as  1  tread.  Milton. 

PRl'OH,  prTur.168  adj.  [prior,  Lat.]  For- 
mer; being  before  something  else;  an- 
tecedent; anterior. 

Whenever  tempted  to  do  or  approve  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  duties  we  are  enjoined,  let  us  reflect 
that  we  have  a  prior  and  superior  obligation  to  the 
commands  of  Christ.  Rogers, 

Pri'or,  pri'iir.  n.  s.  [jirieur,  Fr.j 

1.  The  head  of  a  convent  of  monks,  in- 
-    feriour  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

Neither  she,  nor  any  other,  besides  the  prior  of 
the  convenj,  knew  any  thing  of  his  name.  Spectator. 

2.  Prior  is  -such  a  person,  as,  in  some 
churches,  presides  over  others  in  the 
same  churches.  Ayliffe. 

Pri'oress,  pri'ur-es.  n.  s    [from  prior.'] 
A   lady  superior  of  a  convent  of  nuns. 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with 
men, 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress.  Shaksp. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook  are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  lady  pri- 
oress and  the  broad  speaking  wife  of  Bath.  Dryden. 

Prio'rity,  pri-6r're-te.  n,  s.  [from  prior, 

adjective.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  first;  precedence  in 
time. 

From  son  to  son  of  the  lady,  as  they  should  be  in 
priority  of  birth.  Hayward. 

Men  still  affirm,  that  it  killeth  at  a  distance,  that 
it  poisoneth  by  the  eye,  and  by  priority  of  vision. 

Brown. 

This  observation  may  assist  in  determining  the 

dispute  concerning  the  priority  of  Homer  and  He- 

siod .  Broom. 

Though  he  oft  renew'd  the  fight, 
And  almost  got  priority  of  sight, 
He  ne'er  could  overcome  her  quite.  Swift. 

3.   Precedence  in  place. 

Follow,  Cominius,  we  must  follow  you, 
Right  worthy  your  priority  Shaksp. 

Pri'orship,  pri'ur-ship.rt.  s.  [from prior.] 

The  state  or  office  of  prior. 
Pri'ory,  pri'ur-e.  n.  s.  [from  prior.] 

1.  A  convent,  in  dignity  below  an  abbey. 
Our  abbies  and  our  priories  shall  pay 

This  expedition's  charge.  _  Shaksp. 

2.  Priories  are  the  churches  which  are 
given  to  priors  in  titulum,  or  by  way  of 
titie.  Ayliffe. 

Pri'sage,  pri'sadje  n.  s.  [from  prise.]  A 
custom,  now  called  butlerage,  whereby 
the  prince  challenges  out  of  every  bark 
loaden  with  wine,  two  tuns  of  wine  at 
his  price.  Coivrll. 

PK16IV1,   prizm.  n.  s.  [prisme,  Frmch; 
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xpia-fiM.]  A  prism  of  glass  is  a  glass 
bounded  with  two  equal  and  parallel 
triangular  ends,  and  three  plain  and 
well  polished  sides,  which  meet  in  three 
parallel  lines,  running  from  the  three 
angles  of  one  end,  to  the  three  angles 
of  the  other  end.  Newton. 

Here,  awful  Newtou,  the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism. 

Thomson. 

Prisma'tick,  priz-mat'tik.809  adj.  [pris- 
maiique,  Fr.  from^nsm.]     Formed  as 

a  prism. 

If  the  mass  of  the  earth  was  cubick,  prismatick, 
or  any  other  angular  figure,  it  would  follow,  that 
one,  too  vast  a  part,  would  be  drowned,  and  another 
be  dry.  Derliam. 

False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatick  glass, 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  ev'ry  place; 
The  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey, 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay.         Pope. 

Prisma'tically,  priz-mat'te-kal-e.  adv. 
[from  prismatick.^  In  the  form  of  a 
prism. 

Take  notice  of  the  pleasing  variety  of  colours  ex- 
hibited by  the  triangular  glass,  and  demand  what 
addition  or  decrement  of  either  salt,  sulphur,  or 
mercury,  befalls  the  glass,  by  being  prismatically 
figured;  and  yet  it  is  known,  that  without  that  shape, 
it  would  not  afford  those  colours  as  it  does.    Boyle. 

Prismo'id,  prizm'moid.  n.  s.  [irpie-p.*  and 
e<Jo«.]  A  body  approaching  to  the  form 
of  a  prism. 

PRFSON,  priz'z'n.1?0  n.  s.  [prison,  Fr.] 
A  strong  hold  in  which  persons  are  con- 
fined; a  gaol. 

He  hath  commission 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison.  Shaksp. 

For  those  rebellious  here  their  jpris'n  ordain'd. 

Milton. 
I  thought  our  utmost  good 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood: 
The  fatal  blessing  came;  from  prison  free, 
I  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  sight  of  Emily.  Dryd. 

Unkind!  can  you,  whom  only  I  adore, 
Set  open  to  your  slave  the  prison  door?        Dryden. 

The  tyrant  jEuIus, 
With  power  imperial  curbs  the  struggling  winds, 
And  sounding  tempests  in  dark  prisons  binds. 

Dryden. 
He,  that  hath  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  pri- 
son doors  set  open  to  him,  is  presently  at  liberty. 

Locke. 
At  his  first  coming  to  his  little  village,  it  was  as 
disagreeable  to  him  as  a  prison,  and  every  day  seem- 
ed too  tedious  to  be  endured  in  so  retired  a  place. 

Law. 
To   Pri'son,    priz'z'n.    v.    a.    [from   the 
noun.] 

1.  To  imprison;  to  shut  up  in  hold;  to  re- 
strain from  liberty. 

2.  To  captivate;  to  enchain. 

Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs, 
They,  as  they  suug,  would  take  the  prison'' d  soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium.  Milton. 

3.  To  confine. 

Universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries.  Sltaksp. 

Then  did  the  king  enlarge 
The  spleen  he  prison'd.  Chapman. 

Pri'sonbase,  priz  z'n  base.   n.  s.  A  kinci 
of  rural  play,  commonly  called  prison 
bar  .1. 

The  spachies  of  the  court  play  every  Friday  at 
giocho  di  canni,  which  is  no  other  than  prisvnbase 
upon  horseback,  hitting  one  another  with  darts,  as 
the  others  do  with  their  hands.  Sandys. 
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Prisoner,  priz'z'n-ur.9s  n.  s.  \JirUonnitr: 
French.] 

1.  One  who  is  confined  in  hold. 

Caesar's  ill-erected  tower, 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner.  Shaksp. 

The  most  pernicious  infection,  next  the  plague, 
is  the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisoners  have  been 
long  and  close,  and  nastily  kept.  Bacon- 

He  that  is  tied  with  one  slender  string,  such  as 
one  resolute  struggle  would  break,  he  is  prisoner 
only  to  his  own  sloth,  and  who  will  pity  his  thral- 
dom? Decay  of  Piety. 
A  prisoner  is  troubled,  that  he  cannot  go  whither 
he  would;  aud  he  that  is  at  large  is  troubled,  that 
he  does  not  know  whither  to  go.  L*  Estrange. 

2.  A  captive;  one  taken  by  the  enemy. 

So  oft  as  homeward  I  from  her  depart, 
I  go  like  one  that  having  lost  the  field, 
Is  prisoner  led  away  with  heavy  heart  Spenser. 

There  succeeded  an  absolute  victory  for  the  Eng- 
lish, the  taking  of  the  Spanish  general  d'Ocampo 
prisoner,  with  the  loss  of  few  of  the  English.  Bacon. 

He  yielded  on  my  word, 
And  as  my  prisoner,  I  restore  his  sword.      Dryden. 

3.  One  under  an  arrest. 
Tribune,  a  guard  to  seize  the  empress  straight, 

Secure  her  person  prisoner  to  the  state.       Dryden. 

Pri'sonhouse,  priz'z'n-hduse.  n.  s.  Gaol; 
hold  in  which  one  is  confined. 
I  am  forbid  to  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prisonhouse. 

Shakspeare. 
Pri'sonment,  priz'z'n-ment.  n.  s.  [from 
prison.^     Confinement;   imprisonment; 
captivity. 

May  be  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's  life, 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment.       Shaksp. 
Pri'stine,  pris'tln.1*0  adj.  [pristinus,  Lat.] 
First;  ancient;  original. 

Now  their  pristine  worth 
The  Britons  recollect.  Philips. 

This  light  being  trajected  only  through  the  pa- 
rallel superfices  of  the  two  prisms,  if  it  suffered  any 
change  by  the  refraction  of  one  superfices,  it  lost 
that  impression  by  the  contrary  refraction  of  the 
other  superfices,  and  so,  being  restored  to  its  pris- 
tine constitution,  became  of  the  same  nature  and 
condition  as  at  first.  Neivton. 

Pri'thee,  priTH'e.   A  familiar  corruption 
of  pray  thee,  or  I  jiray  thee,  which  some 
of  the  tragick  writers  have  injudicious- 
ly used. 
Well,  what  was  that  scream  for,  I  prithee? 

L'Estrange. 
Alas!  why  com'st  thou  at  this  dreadful  moment, 
To  shock  the  peace  of  my  departing  soul? 
Away!  I  prithee  leave  me!  Rowe 

Pri'vacy,    pri'va-se,    or   priv'a-se.    n.    s. 

[from  private.! 
1    State  of  being  secret;  secrecy. 

2.  Retirement;  retreat;  place  intended  to 
be  secret. 

Clamours  our  privacies  uneasy  make. 
Birds  leave  their  nests  disturb'd  and  beasts  their 
haunts  forsake.  Dryden. 

Her  sacred  privacies  all  open  lie, 
To  each  profane  enquiring  vulgar  eye.  Rowe. 

3.  [privaute,  Fr.]  Privity;  joint  know- 
ledge; great  familiarity.  Privacy  in 
this  sense  is  improper. 

You  see  Frog  is  religiously  true  to  his  bargain, 

scorns  to  hearken  to  any  composition  without  your 

l>™acy-  Jrbuthnot. 

i.    taciturnity.  Ainsivorth. 

P HIV A' DO,   pri-va'd6.   n.  s.  [Spanish.] 

A  secret  friend. 

The  lady  Brampton,  an  English  lady,  embarked 
for  Portugal  at  that  time,  with  some  privado  of  her 
own-  Bacon. 
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PRI'VATE,  pri'vat.31  adj.  [privatua, 
Latin.] 

1.  Not  open;  secret. 

You  shall  go  with  me; 
I  have  some  jnivate  schooling  for  you  both.  Shaksp. 

Fancy  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  where  nature  rests.      Milton. 
Private,  or  secret  prayer,  is  that  which  is  used 
by  a  man  alone,  apart  from  all  others.  Duty  of  Man. 

Fame,  not  contented  with  her  broad  highw:.\ , 
Delights-,  for  change,  through  private  paths  to  stray. 

IJarte. 

2.  Alone;  not  accompanied. 

3.  Being  upon  the  same  terms  with  the 
rest  of  the  community;  particular:  op- 
posed to  /niblick. 

When  publick  consent  of  the  whole  hath  esta- 
blished any  thing,  every  man's  judgment  being  there- 
unto compared,  were  private,  howsoever  his  calling 
be  to  some  kind  of  publick  charge;  so  that  of  peace 
and  quietness  there  is  not  any  way  possible,  unless 
the  probable  voice  of  every  intire  society  or  body 
politick  overrule  all  private  of  like  nature  in  the 
same  body.  Hooker. 

He  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heav'ns  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens.  Shaksp. 

What  infinite  heartease  must  kings  neglect 
That  private  men  enjoy?  and  what  have  kings, 
That  private  have  not  too,  save  ceremony?  Shaksp. 

Peter  was  but  a  private  man,  and  not  to  be  any 
way  compared  with  the  dukes  of  his  house.  Peacham. 

The  first  principles  of  christian  religion  should 
not  be  farced  with  school  points  aud  private  tenets. 

Sanderson. 
Dare  you, 
A  private  man,  presume  to  love  a  queen?    Dryden. 

4.  Particular;  not  relating  to  the  publick. 
My  end  being  private,  I  have  not  expressed  my 

conceptions  in  the  language  of  the  schools.    Digby. 

5.  In  Private.  Secretly;  not  publickly; 
not  openly. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn; 
In  publick  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn.    Granv. 

Pri'vate,  pri'vat.  n.  s.  A  secret  message. 
His  private  with  me  of  the  dauphin's  love, 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Shakspeare. 
Private'er,  pri-va-teer'.  n.  s.  [from  firi- 
vate.']   A  ship  fitted  out  by  private  men 
to  plunder  the  enemies  of  the  state. 

He  is  at  no  charge  for  a  fleet,  further  than  pro- 
viding privateers,  wherewith  his  subjects  carry  on  a 
pyratical  war  at  their  own  expence.  Swift. 

To  Private'er,  pri-va-teer'.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  fit  out  ships  against 
enemies,  at  the  charge  of  private  per- 
sons. 
Pri'vately,  pri'vat-l£.  adv.  [from  pri- 
vate^    Secretly;  not  openly. 

There,  this  night, 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well.  Shaksp. 
And  as  he  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  dis- 
ciples came  unto  him  privately.  Matthew. 

Pri'vateness,    pri'vat-nes.    n.    a.    [from 
private.^ 

1 .  The  state  of  a  man  in  the  same   rank 
with  the  rest  of  the  community. 

2.  Secrecy;  privacy. 

Ambassadors  attending  the  court  in  great  num- 
ber, he  did  content  with  courtesy,  reward,  and  fti> 
vatcness.  Bacon. 

3.  Obscurity;  retirement. 

He  drew  him  into  the  fatal  circle  from  a  resol- 
ved privateness,  where  he  bent  his  mind  to  a  retired 
course.  Wotton. 

Privation,  pri-va'shun.1^  n.   s.  [priva- 
tion, Fr.  privatio,  Lat.] 
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i.  Removal  or  destruction  of  any  thing  or 

quality. 

For,  what  is  this  contagious  sin  of  kind, 
But  a  privation  of  that  grace  within?  Davies. 

If  the  privation  be  good,  it  follows  not  the  former 
condition  was  evil,  but  less  good;  for  the  flower  or 
blossom  is  a  positive  good,  although  the  remove  of 
it,  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a  comparative  good. 

Bacon. 

So  bounded  are  our  natural  desires, 
That  wanting  all,  and  setting  pain  aside, 
With  bare  privation  sense  is  satisfy'd.         Dryden. 

After  some  account  of  good,  evil  will  be  known 
by  consequence,  as  being  only  a  privation  or  ab- 
sence of  good.  South. 

A  privation  is  the  absence  of  what  does  naturally 
belong  to  the  thing,  or  which  ought  to  be  present 
with  it;  as  when  a  man  or  horse  is  deaf  or  dead,  or 
a  physician  or  divine  unlearned;  these  are  priva- 
tions. Watts. 

2.  The  act  of  the  mind  by  which,  in  con- 
sidering a  subject,  we  separate  it  from 
any  thing  appendant. 

3.  The  act  of  degrading  from  rank  or  of- 
fice. 

If  part  of  the  people  or  estate  be  somewhat  in  the 
election,  you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  cyphers  in 
the  privation  or  translation.  Bacon. 

PRIVATIVE,  priv'va-tiv.133  adj.  [priva- 
tif,  Fr.  privalivus,  Lat.] 

1.  Causing  privation  of  any  thing. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something; 
not  positive.  Privative  is  in  things, 
what  negative  is  in  propositions. 

The  impression  from  privative  to  active,  as  from 
silence  to  noise,  is  a  greater  degree  than  from  less 
noise  to  more.  Bacon. 

The  very  privative  blessings,  the  blessings  of  im- 
munity, safeguard,  liberty  and  integrity,  which  we 
enjoy,  deserve  the  thanksgiving  of  a  whole  life. 

Taylor. 
Pri'vative,  priv'va-tiv.167  n.  s.     That  of 
which   the   essence  is  the   absence  of 
something,  as   silence  is  only  the  ab- 
sence of  sound. 

Harmonical  sounds  and  discordant  sounds  are 
both  active  and  positive,  but  blackness  and  dark- 
ness are  indeed  but  privatives,  and  therefore  have 
little  or  no  activity;  somewhat  they  do  contristate, 
but  very  little.  Bacon. 

Pri'vatively,  priv'va-tiv-le.  adv.  [from 
firivative.~\ 

1.  By  the  absence  of  something  necessa- 
ry to  be  present. 

2.  Negatively. 

The  duty  of  the  new  covenant  is  set  down,  first 
privatively,  not  like  that  of  Mosaical  observances 
external,  but  positively,  laws  given  into  the  minds 
and  hearts.  Hammond. 

Pri'vativeness,  prlv'va-tiv-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  privative.]  Notation  of  absence 
of  something  that  should  be  present. 

Pai'vET,  priv'vit."  n.  s.  \_ligustrum.~\  A 
plant.  Miller. 

Privilege,  priv've-lidje.  n.  s.  [privilege, 

Fr.  privilegiian,  Lat.j 
1.  Peculiar  ati vantage. 

Here's  my  sword, 
Behold  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours, 
My  oath,  and  my  profession.  Shaksp. 

He  went 
Invisible,  yet  stay'd,  such  privilege 
Hath  omnipresence  Milton. 

He  claims  his  privilege,  and  says  'tis  fit, 
Nothing  should  be  the  judge  of  wit,  but  wit.  Denh. 
Smiles,  not  allow'd  to  beasts,  from  reason  move, 
And  are  the  privilege  of  human  love.  Dryden. 
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When  the  chief  captain  ordered  him  to  be  scourg- 
ed uncondemned,  he  pleads  the  legal  privilege  of  a 
Roman,  who  ought  not  to  be  treated  so.  Kettlewell. 

A  soul  that  can  securely  death  defy, 
And  count  it  nature's  privilege  to  die.  Dryden. 

The  ]>rivilege  of  birth-right  was  a  double  portion. 

Locke. 
2.  Immunity;  right  not  universal. 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens.       Shaksp. 

To    Privilege,     priv've-lidje.133    v.    a. 
[from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  invest  with  rights  or  immunities; 
to  grant  a  privilege. 

The  great  are  privileged  alone, 
To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own.  Dryden. 

He  happier  yet,  who  privileged  by  fate 
To  shorter  labour,  and  a  lighter  weight, 
Receiv'd  but  yesterday  the  gift  of  breath, 
Ordain'd  to-morrow  to  return  to  death.  Prior. 

2.  To  exempt  from  censure  or  danger. 

The  court  is  rather  deemed  as  a  privileged  place 
of  unbridled  licentiousness,  than  as  the  abiding  of 
him,  who,  as  a  father,  should  give  a  fatherly  ex- 
ample. Sidney. 

He  took  this  place  for  sanctuary, 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  bands. 

Shakspeare. 
This  place 
Doth  privilege  me,  speak  what  reason  will.  Daniel. 

3.  To  exempt  from  paying  tax  or  impost. 

Many  things  are  by  our  laws  privileged  from 
tythes,  which  by  the  canon  law  are  chargeable. 

Hale. 

Phi'vily,  priv'e-le.    adv.    [from  privy .] 
Secretly;  privately. 

They  have  the  profits  of  their  lands  by  pretence 
of  conveyances  thereof  unto  their  privy  friends,  who 
privily  send  them  the  revenues.  Spenser 

Pri'vity,  priv'e-te.fi3°  n.  s.  [privaute,  Fr. 
from  privy.] 

1.  Private  communication. 

I  will  unto  you  in  privity  discover  the  drift  of  my 
purpose;  I  mean  thereby  to  settle  an  eternal  peace 
in  that  country,  and  also  to  make  it  very  profitable 
to  her  majesty.  Spenser. 

2.  Consciousness;  joint  knowledge;  pri- 
vate concurrence. 

The  authority  of  higher  powers  hath  force  even 
in  these  things  which  are  done  without  their  privity, 
and  are  of  mean  reckoning.  Hooker. 

Upon  this  French  going  out,  took  he  upon  him, 
Without  the  privity  o'  th'  king  t'  appoint 
Who  should  attend  him.  Shaksp. 

All  the  doors  were  laid  open  for  his  departure, 
not  without  the  privity  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  con- 
cluding that  the  kingdom  might  better  be  settled  in 
his  absence.  Swift. 

3.  [In  the  plural.]  Secret  parts. 

Few  of  them  have  any  thing  to  cover  their  privi- 
ties. Jibbot. 

PRI'VY,  priv'e.  adj.  [prive,  Fr.] 

1.  Private;  not   publick;   assigned  to  se- 
cret uses. 

The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 
Shall  seize  on  half  his  goods;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state.  Shaksp. 

2.  Secret;  clandestine;  done  by  stealth. 

He  took  advantage  of  the  night  for  such  privy  at- 
tempts, insomuch  that  the  bruit  of  his  manliness  was 
spread  every  where.  2  Maccabees. 

3.  Secret;  not  shown;  not  publick. 

The  sword  of  the  great  men  that  are  slain  enter- 
eth  into  their  privy  chamber.  Ezekiel. 

4.  Admitted  to  secrets  of  state. 

The  king  has  made  him 
One  of  the  privy  council  Shaksp. 

One,  having  let  his  beard  grow  from  the  martyr- 
dom of  king  Charles  1.  tii!  the  restoration,  desired 
to  be  made  a  privy  counsellor.  Spectator. 
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5.  Conscious  to  any  thing;   admitted  te 
participation  of  knowledge. 

Sir  Valentine 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot.         Shaksp. 

Many  being  privy  to  the  fact, 

How  hard  is  it  to  keep  it  unbetray'd?  Daniel. 

He  would  rather  lose  half  of  his  kingdom,  than 

be  privy  to  such  a  secret,  which  he  commanded  me 

never  to  mention.  Swift. 

Pri'vy,  priv'e.  n.  s.  Place  of  retirement; 
necessary  house. 

Your  fancy 
Would  still  the  same  ideas  give  ye, 
As  when  you  spy'd  her  on  the  privy.  Swift- 

PRIZE,  prize,  n.  s.  [prix,  Fr.] 

1.  A  reward  gained  by  contest  with  com- 
petitors. 

If  ever  he  go  alone,  I'll  never  wrestle  for  prize. 

Shakspeare. 
Though  their  foe  were  big  and  strong,  and  often 
brake  the  ring, 
Forg'd  of  their  lances;  yet  enforc't,  he  left  th'  af- 
fected prize.  Chapman. 
I  fought  and  conquer'd,  yet  have  lost  the  p-ize.' 

Dryden. 
The  raising  such  silly  competitions  among  the  ig- 
norant, proposing  prizes  for  such  useless  accomplish- 
ments, and  inspiring  them  with  such  absurd  ideas 
of  superiority,  has  in  it  something  immoral  as  well 
as  ridiculous.  Mdison. 

rl  hey  are  not  indeed  suffered  to  dispute  with  us 
the  proud  prizes  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  learning 
and  elegance,  in  which  I  have  much  suspicion  they 
would  often  prove  our  superiors.  Law. 

2.  A  reward  gained  by  any  performance. 

True  poets  empty  fame  and  praise  despise; 
Fame  is  the  trumpet,  but  your  smile  theorize. 

Dryden. 

3.  [prise,  Fr.]  Something  taken  by  ad- 
venture; plui  der. 

The  king  of  Scots  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  king  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings, 
And  make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize, 
As  is  the  ouzy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck.  Shakspeare. 

Age  that  all  men  overcomes,  has  made  his  prize 
on  thee.  Chapman. 

He  acquitted  himself  like  a  valiant,  but  not  like 
an  honest  man ;  for  he  converted  the  prizes  to  his 
own  use.  Jlrbulhnot. 

Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes, 
Soon  to  obtain  and  long  possess  the  prize.        Pope. 

To  Prize,  prize,  v.  a.  [from  appraiser; 

firiser,  Fr.  appreciare,  Lat.] 

1.  To  rate;  to  value  at  a  certain  price. 

Life  I  prize  not  a  straw;  but  for  mine  honour 
Which  I  would  free.  Shaksp. 

A  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them.  Zech. 

2.  To  esteem;  to  value  highly. 

I  go  to  free  us  both  of  pain ; 

I  prized  your  person,  but  your  crown  disdain.  Dryd. 

Some  the  French  writers,  some  our  own  despise; 

The  ancients  only,  or  the  moderns  prize.        Pope. 

Pri'zer,  pri'zur.98  n.  s.  [priseur,  French; 

from  prize.-]     He  that  values. 

It  holds  its  estimate  and  dignity, 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself, 
As  in  the  prizer.  Shaksp^ 

Pri'zefighter,  prize'fi-ttir.  n.  s.  [prize 
and  jfig/iter.]    One  that  fights  publickly 

for  a  reward. 
Martin  and  Crambe  engaged  like  prizefighters. 

Jlrbulhnot  and  Pope. 

In  Fig  the  prizefighter  by  day  delight.  Bramston. 

PRO,   pro.   [Latin.]  For;  in  defence  of: 

pro  and  con,  for  pro  and  contra,  for  and 

against.     Despicable  cant. 

Doctrinal  points  in  controversy  had  been  agitated 
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tu  the  pulpits,  with  more  warmth  than  had  used  to 
be;  and  thence  the  animosity  increased  in  books  pro 
and  con.  Clarendon 

Matthew  met  Richard,  when 
Of  many  knotty  points  they  spoke, 
And  pro  and  con  by  turns  they  took.  Prior. 

Probability,  prob-a-bil'e-te.  n.  s.  [flro- 
baoilita*,  Latin;  probability,  Fr.  From 
probable.]  Likelihood;  appearance  ot 
truth;  evidence  arising  from  the  pre- 
ponderatioa  of  argument:  it  is  less  than 
nioi  al  certainty. 

Probability  is  the  appearance  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of 
proofs,  whose  connection  is  not  constant;  but  appears 
for  the  most  part  to  be  so.  Locke- 

As  for  probabilities,  what  thing  was  there  ever 
set  down  so  agreeable  with  sound  reason,  but  some 
probable  shew  against  it  might  oe  m  ide?     Hooker. 

The  reason  why  men  are  moved  to  believe  a  pro- 
bability of  gain  by  adventuring  their  stocks  into  such 
foreign  countries  as  they  have  never  seen,  and  of 
which  ttieyhave  made  no  trial,  i?  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  other  credible  persons.  Wilkins. 

If  a  truth  be  certain,  and  thwart  interest,  it  will 
quickly  fetch  it  down  to  but  a  probability;  nay,  if 
it  docs  not  carry  with  it  an  impregnable  evidence, 
it  will  go  near  to  debase  it  to  a  downright  falsity. 

South. 

Though  moral  certainty  be  sometimes  taken  for 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  which  can  only  pro- 
duce a  doubtful  assent;  yet  it  is  also  frequently  used 
for  a  firm  assent  'o  a  thing  upon  such  grounds  as 
fully  satisfy  a  prudent  man.  Tillatson. 

For  a  perpetual  motion,  magnetical  virtues  are 
not  without  some  strong  probabilities  of  proving  ef- 
fectaal.  Wilkins. 

Which  tempers,  if  they  were  duly  improved  by 
proper  studies,  and  sober  methods  of  education, 
would  in  all  probability  carry  them  to  greater  heights 
of  piety,  than  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  generali- 
ty of  men.  Law. 

PRO' B ABLE,  prob'ba-bl.  adj.  [probable, 
French;  probabilis,  Lat.]  Likely;  hav- 
ing more  evidence  than  the  contrary. 

The  publick  approbation,  given  by  the  body  of 
this  whole  church  unto  those  things  which  are  esta- 
blished, doth  make  it  but  probable  that  they  are  good, 
and  therefore  unto  a  necessary  proof  that  they  are 
not  good  it  must  give  place.  Hooker. 

The  only  seasonable  inquiry  is,  which  is  of  pro- 
bables the  most,  or  of  improbables  the  least  such. 

Hammond. 

I  do  not  say,  that  the  principles  of  religion  are 
merely  probable;  I  have  before  asserted  them  to  be 
mora  I U  certain:  and  that  to  a  man  who  is  careful 
to  preserve  his  mind  free  from  prejudice,  and  to 
consider,  they  will  appear  unquestionable,  and  the 
deductions  from  them  demonstrable.  Wilkins. 

That  is  accounted  probable,  which  has  better  ar- 
guments producible  for  it,  than  can  be  brought 
against  it.  South. 

They  assented  to  things  that  were  neither  evi- 
dent nor  certain,  but  only  probable;  for  they  conver- 
sed, they  merchandized  upon  a  probable  persuasion 
of  the  honesty  and  truth  of  those  whom  they  corres- 
ponded with.  South 

Piu/babi.y,  pr6b'a-ble.  adv.  [from  pro- 
bable.]  Likely;  in  likelihood. 

Distinguish  betwixt  what  may  possibly,  and  what 
will  probably  be  done.  L' Estrange. 

Our  constitution  in  church  or  state  could  not  pro- 
bably have  been  long  preserved,  without  such  me- 
thods. .Sin//. 

VRO'BJT,  prd'bit.  n.  s.    [Latin.]    The 

proof  of  wills  and  testaments  of  persons 
deceased  in  the  spiritual  court,  either 
in  common  form  by  the  oath  of  the  ex- 
ec tuor,  or  with  witnesses.  Diet. 
PROBATION,  pro-ba'shun.  ».  s.  \jiro- 
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batio,    from    probo,   Latin;    probation, 
French.] 
i.   Proof;  evidence;  testimony. 
Of  the  truth  herein, 
This  present  object  made  probation.  Shaksp. 

He  was  lapt  in  a  most  curious  mantle,  which,  for 
more  probation,  I  can  produce.  Shaksp. 

The  kinds  of  probation  for  several  things  being  as 
much  disproportioued,  as  the  objects  of  the  several 
senses  are  to  one  another.  Wilkins. 

2.  The  act  of  proving  by  ratiocination  or 
testimony. 

When  these  principles,  what  is,  is,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  are 
made  use  of  in  the  probation  of  propositions,  where- 
in are  words  standing  for  complex  ideas,  as  man  or 
horse,  there  they  make  men  receive  and  retain  false- 
hood for  manifest  truth.  Locke 

3.  Trial;  examination. 

In  the  practical  part  of  knowledge,  much  will  be 
left  to  experience  and  probation,  whereunto  indica- 
tion cannot  so  fully  reach.  Bacon. 

4.  Moral  trial. 

At  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  state  of  our 
trial  and  probation  shall  be  finished,  it  will  be  a  pro- 
per season  for  the  distiibution  of  public  justice. 

Nelson. 

5.  Trial  before  entrance  into  monastick 
life;  noviciate. 

I  suffer  many  things  as  an  author  militant,  where- 
of, in  your  days  of  probation,  you  have  been  a  sharer. 

Pope. 
Probationary,     pro-ba'shun-a-re.     adj. 
[from  probation.]    Serving  for  trial. 

Probationer,  pro  ba'shun-ur.  n.  s.  [irom 
probation.] 

1.  One  who  is  upon  trial. 

Hear  a  mortal  muse  thy  praise  rehearse, 
In  no  ignoble  verse: 
But  such  as  thy  own  verse  did  practise  here, 

When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  giv'n, 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there; 
While  yet  a  young  probationer, 

And  candidate  of  heav'n.  Dryden. 

Build  a  thousand  churches,  were  these  probation- 
ers may  read  their  wall  lectures.  Swift. 

2.  A  novice. 

This  root  of  bittcl-ness  was  but  a  probationer  in 
the  soil;  and  though  it  set  forth  some  offsets  to  pre- 
serve its  kind,  yet  Satan  was  fain  to  cherish  them. 

Decay  <f  Piety. 
Probation  ership,    pro-ba'shun-ur-ship. 
n.  s.  [irom  probationer.]  State  of  being 
a  probationer;  noviciate. 

He  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  probabili- 
ty, suitable  to  that  state  of  mediocrity  and  proba- 
tioners/rip, he  has  been  pleased  to  place  us  in  here, 
wherein  to  check  oor  over-confidence.  Locke. 

Pro'batory,  piob'ba-tur-e.SJ2  adj.  [from 
probo,  Latin.]  Serving  for  trial. 

Job's  afflictions  were  not  vindicatory  punishments, 

but  probatory  chastisements  to  make   trial   of  his 

graces.  Ummliall. 

PHOBA'TUM  EST,  pro-ba'tum-est.   A 

Latin  expression  added  to  the  end  of  a 

receipt,  signifying  it  is  tried  or  proved. 

Vain  the  concern  that  you  express, 
That  uncall'd  Alard  will  possess 

Your  house  and  coach  both  day  and  night, 
And  that  Macbeth  was  haunted  less 

By  Banquo's  restless  sprite: 
Lend  him  but  fifty  louis  d'or, 
And  you  shall  never  see  him  more; 

Take  my  advice,  probatum  est- 
Why  do  tin-  gods  indulge  our  store, 

But  to  secure  our  rest?  Prior. 

Hrobe,  probe,  n.  s.  [from  probo,  Latin  | 
A  slender  \\  ire  by  winch  surgeons  search 
the  depth  of  wounds. 
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A  round  white  stone  was  lodged,  which  was  si> 

fastened  in  that  part,  that  the  physician  with   his 

probe  could  not  stir  it.  Fell. 

I  made  search  with  a  probe.  Wiseman. 

Probk-scissous,    probe'siz-zurs.168    n.    s. 

[probe    and  scissors.]    Scissors  used   to 

open  wounds,  of  which  the  blade  thrust 

into  the  orifice  has  a  button  at  the  end. 

The  sinus  was  snipt  up  with  probt-scissors. 

Wiseman. 
To  Probe,  probe,  v.  a.  [probo,  Lat.]   To 
search;  to  tiy  by  an  instrument. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful,  than  to  pro'je  and 
search  a  purulent  old  sore  to  the  bottom.       &outh. 
He'd  raise  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he  found; 
And  tickle,  while  he  gently  prob'd  the  wound. 

Dryden. 
Pro'bity,  piob'e-te.'""  n.  s.  [probite,  It. 
fnobitas,    Latin.]      Honesty;     sincerity; 
veracity. 

The  truth  of  our  Lord's  ascension  might  be  dedu- 
ced from  the  probity  of  the  apostles.  Fiddes. 

So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  kind, 
By  justice,  truth,  and  prubily  of  mind.  I'opc. 

PROBLEM,  prob'iem.  n.  s.  [probt,  ,v:c, 
French;  7rgoQAt1y.ct.~j  A  question  propo- 
sed. 

The  problem  is,  whether  a  man  constantly  and 
strongly  believing  that  such  a  thing  shall  be,  it  doth 
help  any  thing  to  the  effecting  of  the  thing.   Bacon. 

Deeming  that  abundantly  confirmed  to  advance 
it  above  a  disputable  problem,  I  proceed  to  theV.xt 
proposition.  Hammond. 

Although  in  general  we  understood  colours,  yet 
were  it  not  an  easy  problem  to  resolve,  why  grass  is 
green?  Broicn. 

This  problem  let  philosophers  resolve, 
What  makes  the  globe  from  west  to  east  revolve? 

Blackmore. 
Probi.ema'tical,      piob-le-mat'te-kal.'"9 
adj.  [from  firoblem;  problema'.ique,  Fr.] 
Uncertain;   unsettled;  disputed;  dispu- 
table. 

It  is  a  question  problematical  and  dubious,  whe- 
ther the  observation  of  the  sabbath  was  imposed 
upon  Adam,  and  his  posterity  in  paradise?      White. 

I  promised  110  better  arguments  than  might  be 
expected  in  a  point  problematical  Boyle. 

Diligent  enquiries  into  remote  and  problematical 
guilt,  leaves  a  gate  wide  open  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
informers.  Swift. 

Pro blema'ti call y,  prob-le-maVte-kal-e. 
adv.  [from problematical.']  Uncertainly. 
Probo'scis,  pio-bds'sis.  n.  s.  [proboscis, 
Latin.]  A  snout;  the  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant; but  it  is  used  also  for  the  same 
part  in  every  creature,  that  bears  any 
resemblance  thereunto. 

The  elephant  wreath'd,  to  make  them  sport, 
His  lithe  proboscis.  Milton. 

Proca'ctous,  pro-ka'shus.  adj.  [jnocax, 
Latin.]   Petulant;  loose.  Vict. 

Pr<-ca'city,  pro  kas'se-te/,:;0  n.  s.  [fioni 
ftrocacious.]      Petul  .nee.  Diet. 

Procata'rctick,  pio-kat-ark'tik.  adj. 
[7rpoKccTctpKTiy.o<;.~]  Fot  i: running;  remote- 
ly antecedent.     See  Procatarxis. 

James  IV  of  Scotland,  falling  auay  in  his  nYsh, 
without  the  precedence  of  any  procatarctick  cause, 
was  suddenly  cured  by  dccinirming  the  witchcraft. 

Harvey. 

The  physician  enquires  into  the  procalarcticl.  cau- 
ses. //  .  vey. 
PrOOATa'rxis,  pi'6-ka.t-arks'is.  n.  s.  [wf*- 
xxTstftyi  j  The  pre-existent  caust  of  a 
disease,  which  co-operates  with  others 
that  ate  subsequent,  whether  internal 
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or  external;  as  anger  or  heat  of  climate, 
which  bring  such  an  ill  disposition  ot 
the  juices,  as  occasions  a  fever:  the  ill 
disposition  bei:ig  the  immediate  cause, 
and  the  bad  air  the  procatai  ctick  cause. 

Quincu- 
Procedure,  pro-see'jure.373  n.  s.  \jiroce- 
dure,  Fr.  from  proceed.~] 

1.  Manner  of  proceeding;    management; 

conduct. 

This  is  the  true  procedure  of  conscience,  always 
supposing  a  law  from  God,  before  it  lays  obligation 
upon  man.  South. 

2.  Act  of  proceeding;  progress;   process; 

operation. 

Although  the  distinction  of  these  several  proce- 
dures of  the  soul  do  not  always  appear  distinct,  es- 
pecially in  sudden  actions,  yet  in  actions  of  weight, 
all  these  have  their  distinct  order  and  procedure. 

Hale 

3.  Produce;  thing  produced. 

No  known  substance,  but  earth  and  the  proce- 
dures of  earth,  as  tile  and  stone,  yieldeth  any  moss 
or  lu  rby  substance.  Bacon 

To  PROCEED,  pro-seed'.633  v.  n.  \Jiro- 
cedo,  Latin;  firoceder,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  pass  from  one  thing  or  place  to  an- 
other. 

Adam 
Proceeded  thus  to  ask  his  heavenly  guest.     Milton. 

Then  to  the  prelude  of  a  war  proceeds; 
His  horns,  yet  sore,  he  tries  against  a  tree.  Dryden. 

I  shall  proceed  to  more  complex  ideas.       Locke. 

2.  To  go  forward;  to  tend  to  the  end  de- 
signed; to  advance. 

Temp'rately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress.  Shaksp. 

These  things,  when  they  proceed  not,  they  go 
backward.  Ben  Jonson. 

3.  To  come  forth  from  a  place  or  from  a 

sender. 

I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God;  neither 
came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me.  John 

4.  To  go  or  march  in  state. 

He  ask'd  a  clear  stage  for  his  muse  to  proceed  in. 

Anonymous. 

5.  To  issue;  to  arise;   to  be  the  effect  ol; 
to  be  produced  from. 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat  oppressed  brain.   Shaksp. 

From  me  what  proceed 
But  all  corrupt,  both  mind  and  will  deprav'd. 

Milton. 
All  this  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  prosecute  any  design. 

He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles,  in  his  en- 
quiry into  any  sciences,  posts  himself  in  a  parly. 

Lvckt. 

Since  husbandry  is  of  large  extent,  the  poet  singles 
out  such  precepts  to  proceed  on,  as  are  capable  of 
ornament.  Mdison. 

7.  To  be  transacted;  to  be  carried  on. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day.      Shaksp. 

8.  To  make  progress. 

Violence 
v  Proceeded,  and  oppression  and  sword  law 
Through  all  the  plain.  Milton. 

9.  To  carry  on  juridical  process. 

Proceed  by  process,  lest  parties  break  out, 
And  sack  great  Rome  wi  h  Romans.  Shaksp. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  to  levy  upon  his  county  such  a 
sum  of  money  for  his  majesty's  use,  with  direction 
in  what  manner  he  should  proceed  against  such  as 
refused.  Clarendon. 

To  judgment  he  proceeded  on  th'  accus'd.  Milton. 


1 0.  To  transact;  to  act;  to  carry  on  any  af- 
fair methodically. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw.  Milton. 

How  severely  with  themselves  proceed, 
The  men  who  write  such  verse  as  who  can  read? 
Their  own  strict  judges,  not  a  word  lliej  spare-, 
That  wants  or  force,  or  light,  or  weight,  or  care. 

Pope. 

1 1.  To  take  effect;  to  have  its  course. 
This  rule  only  proceeds  and  takes  place,  when  a 

person  cannot  of  common  law  condemn  another  by 
his  sentence.  Aylijfe. 

12.  To  be  propagated;  to  come  by  gene- 
ration. 

From  my  loins  thou  shalt  proceed.  Milton. 

13.  To  be  produced  by  the  original  effici- 
ent cause. 

0  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return!     Milton. 

Procee'd,  pi  6-seed'.  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 

Produce;  as,  the  proceeds  of  an  estate. 

Clarissa.   Not  an  imitabie  word,  though 

much  used  in  writings  of  commerce. 

Procf.e'der,  pro-seed'ur.98  n.  s.  [from 
proceed.^  One  who  goes  forward;  one 
who  makes  a  progress. 

He  that  seeketh  victory  over  his  nature,  let  him 
not  set  himself  too  great  nor  too  small  tasks;  for  the 
first  will  make  him  dejected  by  often  failing;  and 
the  second  will  make  him  a  small  proceeder,  though 
by  often  prevailing.  Bacon. 

Procef/ding,  pro-seed'ing.410  n.  s.  [pro- 
cede,  Fr.  from  proceed^    . 

1.  Process  from  one  thing  to  another;  se- 
ries of  conduct;  transaction. 

I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens, 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case.   Shaksp. 

My  dear  love 
To  your  proceedings  bids  me  tell  you  this.    Shaksp. 

The  understanding  brought  to  knowledge  by  de- 
grees, and  in  such  a  geaeral  proceeding,  nothing  is 
hard.  Locke. 

It  is  a  very  unusual  proceeding,  and  I  would  not 
have  been  guilty  of  it  for  the  world.         ,'hbuthnot. 

Clear  the  justice  of  God's  proceedings,  it  seems 
reasonable  there  should  be  a  future  judgment  for  a 
suitable  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Nelson. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  there  never 
was  a  precedent  of  such  a.  proceeding.  Swift. 

2.  Legal  procedure:  as,  such  are  the  pro- 
ceedings at  law. 

Proce'llous,  pro-sel'lus.  adj.  [firocello- 
sus,  Lat.]  Tempestuous.  Did. 

Proce'ption,  pro-sep'shun.  n.  s.  Preoccu- 
pation; act  of  taking  something  sooner 
than  another.   A  word  not  in  use. 

Having  so  little  power  to  offend  others,  that  1 
have  none  to  preserve  what  is  mine  own  from  their 
proceplion.  King  Charles. 

Proce'rity,  pro-ser'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
cerus, Lat.]  Tallness;  height  of  stature. 
We  shall  make  attempts  to  lengthen  out  the  hu- 
man figure,  and  restore  it  to  its  ancient  procerily. 

Mdison. 
Pro'cess,   pros'ses.533   n.  s.   [proces,  Fr. 
processus,  Latin.] 

1.  Tendency;  progressive  course. 

That  there  is  somewhat  higher  than  either  of  these 
two,  no  other  proof  doth  need,  than  the  very  process 
of  man's  desire,  which  being  natural  should  be.  frus- 
trate, if  there  were  not  some  farther  thing  wherein 
it  might  rest  at  the  length  contented,  which  in  the 
former  it  cannot  do.  Hooker. 

2,  Regular  and  gradual  progress. 


Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife; 
Tel!  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end; 
Say  how  I  lov'd  you;  speak  me  fair  in  deaih. 

Shakspeare. 

They  declared  unto  him  the  whole  process  of  that 
war,  and  with  what  success  they  had  endured. 

Knolles. 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion;  but  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told.     Milton. 

Saturnian  Juno 
Attends  the  fatal  process  of  the  war.  Dryden. 

In  the  parable  of  the  wasteful  steward,  we  have 
a  lively  image  of  the  force  and  process  of  this  temp- 
tation. Rogers. 

3.  Course;  continual  flux  or  passage. 

I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 
Upward  of  twenty  years;  if  in  the  course 
And  process  of  this  time  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too  against  mine  honour  aught, 
Turn  me  away.  Shaksp. 

This  empire  rise, 
By  policy  and  long  process  of  time.  Milton. 

Many  acts  of  parliament  have,  in  long  process  of 
time,  been  lost,  and  the  things  forgotten.         Hale. 

4.  Methodical  management  cf  any  thing. 

Experiments,  familiar  to  chymists,  are  unknown 
to  the  learned,  who  never  read  chymical  processes. 

Boyle. 

The  process  of  that  great  day,  with  several  of  the 

particular  circumstances  of  it,  are  fully  described  by 

our  Saviour.  Nelson. 

An  age  they  live  releas'd 
From  al!  the  labour,  process,  clamour,  woe, 
Which  our  sad  scenes  of  daily  action  know.  Prior. 

5.  Course  of  law. 

Proceed  by  process, 
Lest  parties,  as  he  is  belov'd,  break  out.      Shaksp. 

All  processes  ecclesiastical  should  be  made  in  the 
king's  name,  as  in  writs  at  the  common  law. 

Hayward. 

That  a  suit  of  law,  and  all  judicial  process,  is  not 
in  itself  a  sin,  appears  from  courts  being  erected  by 
consent  in  the  apostle's  days,  for  the  management 
and  conduct  of  them.  Kettlewell. 

i  he  patricians  they  chose  for  their  patrons,  to 
answer  for  their  appearance,  and  defend  them  in 
any  process.  Swift. 

PROCE'SSION,  pro-sesh'iin.  n.  s.  [pro- 
cession, Fr.  processio,  Lat.]  A  train 
marching  in  ceremonious  solemnity. 

If  there  be  cause  for  the  church  to  go  forth  in  so- 
lemn procession,  his  whole  family  have  such  busi- 
ness come  upon  them,  that  no  one  can  be  spared. 

Hooker. 
Him  all  his  train 
Follow'd  in  bright  procession.  Milton. 

'Tia  the  procession  of  a  funeral  vow, 
Which  cruel  laws  to  Indian  wives  allow.      Dryden. 

The  priests,  Potitius  at  their  head, 
In  skins  of  beasts  involv'd,  the  long  procession  led. 

Dryden. 

When  this  vast  congregation  was  formed  into  a 
regular  procession  to  attend  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
the  king  marched  at  the  head  of  his  people,  with 
hymns  and  dances.  Mdison. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  persons  of  wealth,  who 
made  their  procession  through  the  members  of  these 
new  erected  seminaries,  will  contribute  to  their 
maintenance.  Mdison. 

The  Ethiopians  held  an  annual  sacrifice  of  twelve 
days  to  the  gods;  ail  that  time  they  carried  their 
images  in  procession,  and  placed  them  at  their  fes- 
tivals. Broome. 

To  Proce'ssion,  pro-sesh'un.  v.  n.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  go  in  procession.  A  low 
word. 

Procf/ssional,  pro-sesh'un-al.  adj.  [from 
procession.^   Relating  to  procession. 

Prooe'ssionary,  pro-sesh'un-a-re.612  adj. 
[from  procession.^  Consisting  in  pro- 
cession. 
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Rogations  or  litanies  were  then  the  very  strength 
and  comfort  of  God's  church;  whereupon,  in  the 
year  506,  it  was  by  the  council  of  Aurelia  decreed, 
that  tlie  whole  church  should  bestow  yearly  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  three  days  in  that  processionary 
service.  Hooker. 

Pro'chronism,  pro'kron-lzm.  n.  s.  [w^a- 
£/jav HCf*®*. ]  An  errour  in  chronology;  a 
dating  a  tiling  bef  re  it  happened.  Diet. 
Pro'cidence,  pro'se-dense.  n.  s.  [proci- 
dentia, Lat.]  Tailing  down;  dependence 
below  its  natural  place. 
Pro'cinct,  pro-slnkt'.  n.  s.  [procinctus. 
Lat.]  Complete  preparation;  prepara- 
tion brought  to  the  point  of"  action. 

When  all  the  plain 
Cover'd  with  thick  iuribattl'd  squadrons  bright, 
Chariots,  and  (laming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds, 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view, 
War  he  perceiv'd,  war  in  procinct.  Milton. 

To  PROCLAIM,  pro-klame'.2'2  v.  a. 
[proclamo.  Latin;  firoclamer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  piomuigate  or  denounce  by  a  so- 
lemn or  legal  publication. 

When  thou  coined  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  against 
it,  proclaim  peace  unto  it.  Deuteronomy 

1  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  sait'u  the  Lord,  to 
the  sword  and  to  the  pestilence.  Jeremiah. 

Heralds 
With  trumpets  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  solemn  council  MUton. 

While  in  another's  name  you  peace  declare, 
Princess,  you  in  your  own  proclaim  a  war.   Dryden. 

She  to  the  palace  led  her  guest, 
Then  oflfer'd  incense,  and  proclaimed  a  feast.  Dryd. 

2.  To  tell  openly. 

Some  profligate  wretches,  were  the  apprehensions 
of  punishments  of  shame  taken  away,  would  as  open- 
ly proclaim  their  atheism,  as  their  lives  do.    Locke. 

While  (he  deathless  muse 
Shall  sing  the  just,  shall  o'er  their  head  diffuse 
Perfumes  with  lavish  hand,  she  shall  proclaim 
Thy  crimes  alone.  Prior. 

3.  To  outlaw  by  publick  denunciation. 

I  heard  myself  proclaimed.  Shaksp. 

Proclai'mer,  pro-kla'mur.98  n,  s.  [from 
proclaim.]  One  that  publishes  by  au- 
thority. 

The  great  proclaitner,  with  a  voice 
More  awful  than  the  sound  of  trumpet,  cry'd 
Repentance,  and  heaven's  kingdom  nigh  at  hand 
To  ail  bapt.z'd.  Milton. 

Proclamation,  prok'kla  ma'shfin.  n.  a. 
[firoclamatio,  Latin;  proclamation,  Fr. 
From  proclaim.] 

1.  Publication  by  authority. 

2.  A  declaration  of  the  king's  will  openly 
published  among  the  people. 

If  the  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair  to 
their  houses,  some  uoblemau  published  a  protesta- 
tion against  those  proclamations.  Clarendon. 
Procli'vity,  pro-kliv'e-te.630  n.  s.  [procli- 
vitas,  proclivis,  Latin] 

1.  Tendency;  natural  inclination;  propen- 
sion;  proneness. 

The  sensitive  appetite  may  engender  a  proclivity 
to  steal,  but  not  a  necessity  to  steal.  Bramhall 

2.  Readiness;  facility  of  attaining. 

He  had  such  a  dexterous  proclivity,  as  his  teach- 
ers were  fain  to  restrain  his  forwardness,  that  his 
brothers  might  keep  pace  with  bim.  Wotlon. 

Prohli'vous,  pr6-kli'vus.'os  adj.  [piocli- 
visj  Latin.]  Inclined;  tending  by  nature. 

Diet. 
PROCO'JySUL,  pio-kon'sul.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
A  Roman  officer,  who  governed  a  pro- 
vince with  consular  authority. 


Every  child  knoweth  how  dear  the  works  of  Ho- 
mer were  to  Alexander,  Virgil  to  Augustus,  Auso- 
nius  to  Gratian,  who  made  him  proconsul,  Chaucer 
to  Richard  II.  and  Gower  to  Henry  IV.  Peacham. 
Prooo'nsulship,  pro-kon'biil-ship.  n.  a. 
[from  proconsul.]  The  office  of  a  pro- 
consul. 
To  PROCRASTINATE,  pio-kras'tin- 
ate.  v.  a.  [procrast/nor,  Lat.]  To  de- 
fer; to  delay;  to  put  off  from  day  to  day. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  Mgcon  wind, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.  Shaksp. 

Let  men  seriously  and  attentively  listen  to  that 
voice  within  them,  and  they  will  certainly  need  no 
other  medium  to  convince  them,  either  of  the  error 
cr  danger  of  thus  procrastinating  their  repentance. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Procra'stinate,  pr-6-kras'tin-ate.v.ra. 
To  be  dilatory. 

Set  out  early  and  resolutely  without  procrastinat- 
ing or  looking  back.  Hammond. 
I  procrastinate  more  than  I  did  twenty  years  ago, 
and  have  several  things  to  finish,  which  I  put  oft"  to 
twenty  years  hence.                            Swift  to  Pope. 
Procrastina'tion,  pro-kras-tin-a'shun.  n. 
s.  \_procrastina/io,  Lat.  from  procrasti- 
nate.] Delay;  dilatoriness. 

How  desperate  the  hazard  of  such  procrastination 
is,  hath  been  convincingly  demonstrated  by  better 
pens.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Prockastina'tor,  pro-kras'tin-a-tur.021  n. 
s.  [from procras tinate .]  A  dilatory  person. 
Prg'creant,    pro'kre-ant.605    adj.    \_pro- 
creans,  Lat.]    Productive;  pregnant. 
The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  niansionry,  that  heav'n's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here:  no  jutting  frieze, 
But  this  bird 

Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 

Shaksp. 
To    PRO'CREATE,    pro'kre-ate.    v.  a. 
[procreo,  Latin;  procreer,  Fr.]  To  gene- 
rate; to  produce. 

Flies  crushed  and  corrupted,  when  inclosed  in 
such  vessels,  did  never  procreate  a  new  fly.  Benlley. 

Since  the  earth  retains  her  fruitful  power, 
To  procreate  plants  the  forest  to  restore; 
Say,  why  to  nobler  animals  alone 
Should  she  be  feeble  and  unfruitful  grown? 

Blackmore. 
Procrea'tion,  pro-kre-a'shun.  n.  s.  [pro- 
creation, Fr.  procreatio,  Lat.  from  pro- 
create.] Generation;  production. 

The  enclosed  warmth,  which  the  earth  hath  stir- 
red up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  assisteth  nature  in 
the  speedier  procreation  of  those  varieties  which  the 
earth  bringeth  forth.  Raleigh. 

Neither  her  outside  form'd  so  fair,  nor  aught 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds.  Milton. 

L'ncleanness  is  an  unlawful  gratification  of  the 
appetite  of  procreation  South. 

Pro  creative,  pr6'kre-a-tlv.eiaarf/.  [from 
procreate  ]  Generative;  productive. 

The  ordinary  period  of  the  human  procreative 
faculty  in  males  is  sixty-five,  iu  females  forty-five. 

Hale. 

Pro'creativeness,  pro'kre-a-tiv-nes."2 
63*  n.  s.  [from  procreative.]  Power  of 
generation. 

These  have  the  accurst  privilege  of  propagating 
aiul  not  expiring,  anil  have  reconciled  the  procrea- 
tivenen  of  corporeal,  with  the  duration  of  incorpo- 
real substances.  Deca^  of  Pi'  ty. 

Procrea'tor,  pro'kre-a-tur.031  n.  s.  [from 
firocreate.]  Generator;  begetter. 

PRO'CTOR,pr6k/tflr.'e«K.«.  [contracted 
from  procurator.] 

I.   A  manager  of  another  man's  affairs. 
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The  most  clamorous  for  this  pretended  reforma- 
tion, ore  either  atheists,  or  else  proctors  suborned 
by  atheists.  /looker. 

2.  An  attorney  in  the  spiritual  court. 

I  find  him  charging  the  inconvenieac  ics  in  the 
payment  of  tythes  upon  the  clergy  and  proctors. 

Swifi. 

3.  The  magistrate  of  the  university. 

The  proctor  sent  his  servitor  to  call  bun.  Walter 
To   Puo'ctor,  prok'tur.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  manage.  A  cant  word. 

I  cannot  proctor  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear.  Shaksp. 

Pro'ctorship,  prok'tur-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
proctor.]  Office  or  dignity  of  a  proctor. 
From  a  scholar  he  became  a  fellow,  and  the  pre- 
sident of  the  college,  after  he  had  received  all  tin 
graces  and  degrees,  the  proctorship  and  the  doctor- 
ship.  Clarendon. 

Procu'mbent,  pro-kum'bent.  adj.  \_pro- 
cumbens,  Lat.]  Lying  down;  prone. 

Procu'rable,  pro-ku'ra-bl.  adj.  [from 
procure.]  To  be  procured;  obtainable; 
acquirable. 

Though  it  be  a  far  more  common  and  procurable 
liquor  than  the  infusion  of  lignum  nepbriticum,  it 
may  yet  be  easily  substituted  in  its  room.       Boyle. 

Pro'curacy,  prok'ii-ra-se.  n.  s.  [from 
procure.]  The  management  of  any 
thing. 

Procuration,  pr6k-ku-ra'shun.  n.  9. 
[from  procure.]  The  act  of  procuring. 
Those,  who  formerly  were  doubtful  in  this  mat- 
ter, upon  strict  and  repeated  inspection  of  these 
bodies,  and  procuration  of  plain  shells  from  this 
island,  are  now  convinced,  that  these  are  the  re- 
mains of  sea-animals.  Woodward. 

Procura'tor,  prok-ku-ra'tur.166  fl21  n.  s. 
[from  procuro,  Latin;  procurateur.  Fr.] 
Manager;  one  who  transacts  affairs  for 
another. 

I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  from  France, 
As  procurator  for  your  excellence, 
To  marry  princess  Marg'ret  for  your  grace.     Shah. 

They  confirm  and  seal 
Their  undertaking  with  their  dearest  blood, 
As  procurators  for  the  commonweal.  Daniel. 

When  the  procurators  of  king  Antigonus  imposed 
a  rate  upon  the  sick  people,  that  came  to  Edepsum 
to  drink  the  waters  which  were  lately  sprung,  and 
were  very  healthful,  they  instantly  dried  up. 

Taylor. 
Procurato'rial,  pr6k-ku-ra-  6're-al.  adj. 
[from  procure  for.]  Made  by  a  proctor. 
All  proruratorial  exceptions  ought  to  be  made 
before  contestation  of  suit,  and  not  afterwards,  as 
being  dilatory  exceptions,  if  a  proctor  was-  then 
made  and  constituted.  Jlyliffe. 

Procu'ratory,  pro-ku'ra-tur-e.819  adj. 
[from  procurator.]  Tending  to  procu- 
ration. 

To  PROCU'RE,  pro-kiire'.  v.  a.  [procu- 
re, Latin;  procurtr,  French.] 

1.  To  manage;  to  transact  for  another. 

2.  To  obtain;  to  acquire. 

They  shall  fear  and  tremble,  for  all  (he  prKperi- 
ty  that  I  procure,  unto  it  Jeremiah. 

Happy  though  but  ill, 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.      Milton. 

We  do  oti'.i  r  pains  endure, 
Than  those  that  we  ourselves  procure.  Drydrn. 

Then  by  thy  toil  procured,  thou  food  shalt  eat. 

Drydt  n . 

3.  To  persu  ide;  to  prevail  on. 

Is  it  mj  lad)  mother? 
What  unaccustom'd  cau&i  prt  ■  m  her  hither. 

Shakspeure 
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Whom  nothing  can  procure, 
When  the  wide  world,  runs  biass  from  his  will, 
To  writhe  his  limbs,  ami  share,  not  mend  the  ill. 

Herbert. 
4.  To  contrive;  to  forward. 

Proceed,  Salinus,  to  procure  my  fall, 
And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all. 

Sha  kspeare. 
To  Procu're,   pro-kure'.  v.  n.  To  bawd; 
to  pimp. 

Our  author  calls  colouring,  lena  sororis,  in  plain 
English,  the-  bawd  of  her  sister,  the  design  or  draw- 
ing: she  clothes,  she  dresses  her  up.  siie  paints  her, 
she  makes  her  appear  more  lovely  than  naturally 
she  is,  she  procures  for  the  design,  and  makes  lovers 
for  her.  Dryden. 

With  what  impatience  must  the  muse  behold 
The  wife  by  her  procuring  husband  sold?     Drydea. 
Procurement,  pto-kure'ment.  n.  s.  The 
act  ot  procuring. 

They  mourn  your  ruin  as  their  proper  fate, 
Cursing  the  empress,  for  they  think  it  done 
By  her  procurement.  Dryden. 

Procu'rer,  pro-ku'rur.98  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
cure.^ 

1.  One  that  gains;  obtainer. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  moderator  of 
passions,  and  'a  procurer  of  contentedness.    Walton. 

2.  Pimp;  pander. 

Strumpets  in  their  youth  turn  procurers  in  their 
age.  South. 

Prucu'kess,  pro-ku'res.  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
curs  ]     A  bawd. 

I  saw  the  most  artful  procuress  in  town  seducing 
a  young  girl .  Spectator. 

P^e/DiGAL,  piod'e-gal.  adj.  [prodigus, 
L.:\.prodigit(-«  French.]  Profuse;  waste- 
ful expensive;   lavish;  not   frugal;   not 
parsimonious:  with  o/b  fore  the  thing. 
L    t  i  should  seem  over  prodigal  in  the  praise  of 
my  countrymen,  1  will  ouiy  present  you  with  some 
few  verses.  Camden. 

Be  now  as  prcdigu!  /all  dear  <rrace, 
As  nature  v.  as  in  making  graces  dear, 
When  she  dnl  ,tarve  the  general  world  oeside, 
AndpioUigj  I)  give  them  all  loyou.       Sliakspeare. 

My  chief  cure 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  die  great  debts, 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gaged.  Shakspeare. 

Diogenes  did    beg  more  of  z.  prodigal  n  ian  than 
the   re^t;  whereupon  one   said,  see  your  ba  eness, 
thai,  when  you   find  a  liberal   mind,  yon  win 
most  of  him;  no,  said  Diogenes,  but  i  mean  to  bi  g 
of  the  rest  again  Bacon 

As  a  hero,  whom  his  baser  foes 
In  troops  surround-;  now  these  assails,  now  those, 
Though  prodigal  of  lift,  disdains  to  die 
By  common  hands.  Denham. 

Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good, 
In  figutiug  fieids  were  prodigal  of  blood        Dryden. 

The  proi  igal  o/soul  rush'd  on  the  stroke 
Of  lifted  weapons,  and  did  wounds  provoke. 

Dryden. 
O!  beware, 
Great  warrior,  nor,  too  prodigal  of  Mfe, 
Expose  the  British  safety.  Philips 

Some  people  are  prodigal  of  their  blood,  and 
otheis  so  sparing,  as  if  so  much  life  and  blood  went 
together.  Bacon. 

Piu/digal,  prou'de-gal.  n.  s.    A    wasttr; 
a  spendthrift. 

A  beggar  growu  rich,  becomes  a  prodigal,  for  to 
obscure  his  former  obscurity,  he  puts  on  riot  and 
excess.  Ben  Jonson. 

"bou 
Ow'st  all  thy  losses  to  the  fates;  but  I, 
Like  wasteful  prodigals,  have  cast  away 
My  happiness  Denhahi 

Let  the  wasteful  prodigal  be  slain.  Dryden. 

Proihga  LiTY,pv6d-de-gai'e-te.  n.  s.  \jiro- 


digaliie,  French,  from  prodigal.']  Ex- 
travagance; profusion;  waste;  excessive 
liberality. 

A  sweeter  and  lovelier  gentleman, 
Fram 'd  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford.      Shaksp. 
He  that  decries  covetousness,  should  not  be  held 
an  adversary  to  him  that  opposeth  prodigality. 

Glanville 
It  is  not  always  so  cbvious  to  distinguish  between 
an  act  of  liberality  and  act  of  prodigality.  South. 
The  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  prodigality  of  his  wit,  though  at  the  same 
time  be  could  have  wished,  that  the  master  of  it 
had  been  a  better  manager.  Dryden. 

Pro'dioallv.  pr6d'de-gal-e.  adv.  [from 
prodigal.]  Profusely;  wastefuliy;  extra- 
vagantly. 

We  are  not  yet  so  wretched  in  our  fortunes, 
Nor  in  our  wills  so  lost,  as  to  abandon 
A  friendship  prodigally,  of  that  price 
As  is  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome. 

Ben  Jonson. 
I  cannot  well   be  thought  so  prodigally  thirsty  of 
my  subjects'  blood,  as  to  venture  my  own  life. 

King  Charles. 
The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they, 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away; 
Fools,  who  repining  at  their  wretched  state, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborn'd  their  fate. 

Dryden. 
Nature  not  bounteous  now,  but  lavish  grows, 
Our  paths  with  flow'rs  she  prodigally  strows. 

Dryden. 
PRODFGIOUSjpro-did'jus.^^c^.^ro- 
digiosus,  Latin;  prodigicujc,  Fr.]  Ama- 
zing; astonishing;  such  as  may  seem  a 
prodigy;  portentous;  enormous;  mon- 
strous; amazingly  great. 

If  e'er  he  have  a  child,  abortive  be  it, 
Prodigious  and  untimely  brought  to  light! 

Sliakspeare. 

An  emission  of  immateriate  virtues  we  are  a  little 

doubtful  to  propound,  it  being  so  prodigious:  but 

that  it  is  constantly  avouched  by  many.  Bacon. 

It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 

Brown. 
Then  ent'ring  at  the  gate, 
Conceal'd  in  clouds,  prodigious  to  relate, 
He  mix  .  jnmark'd,  among  the  busy  throng. 

Dryden- 
The  Rhone  enters  the  lake,  and  brings  along 
with  it  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water.  Jlddiion. 
It  's  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  that  in  lo'vns, 
hI  ere  there  is  a  prodigious  increa-e  in  the  number 
of  bouses,  and  inhabitants,  so  little  care  should  lie 
taken  for  churches.  Swift 

Prudi  giously,  pio-did'jus-le.  adv.  [from 
prodigious.] 

1.  Amazingly;  astonishingly;  portentous- 
ly; enormously. 

1  do  not  mean  absolutely  according  to  philosophick 
exactness  infinite,  but  only  infinite  or  innumerable 
as  to  us,  or  their  number  prodigiously  great.     Ray. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  familiar  hy- 
perbole. 

1  am  piodigiously  pleased  with  this  joint  volume 

I' ope. 

.'rodi  giousxess,    pro  dr^jus-nes.   n     s. 

[from  prodigious  ]  Enormousness;  por- 

tentousness;  amazing  qualities. 

Juo'niGY,  pro Tcle-je.   n.  s.   [firodige,  Fr. 

prodigium,  Latin  ] 
•.   Any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary  process 
of  nature,  from  which  omens  are  drawn; 
portent,. 

Be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times.  Shaksp. 


The  parly  opposite  to  our  settlement,  seem  to  be 
driven  out  of  all  human  methods,  and  are  reduced 
to  the  poor  comfort  of  prodigies  and  old  women's 
fables.  Mdison. 

2.  Monster. 

Most  of  mankind,  through  their  own  sluggish- 
ness, become  nature's  prodigies,  not  her  children. 

Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Any  thing  astonishing  for  good  or  bad. 

They  would  seem  prodigies  of  learning.       Spect. 

Prodi'tion,    pio-dish'un.   n.  s.   \_firoditio, 

Lat.]  Treason;  treachery.     Ainsivorth. 

PRO'DITOR,  protl'e-tur.^6  n.  s.  [Lat.J 

A  traitor.   Not  in  use. 

Piel'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  be  shut  out? 

— 1  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor.       Sliakspeare. 

Pkodito'rious,  pr6d-^-to'ie-us.  adj. [i'rom 

proditor,  Lat.] 
i.    Traiterous;     treacherous;     perfidious. 
Not  in  use. 

Now  proditorious  wretch !  what  hast  thou  done, 
To  make  this  barb'rous  base  assassinate?      Daniel. 
2.   Apt  to  make  discoveries 

Solid  and  conclusive  characters  are  emergent 
from  the  mind,  and  start  out  of  children  when 
themselves  least  think  of  it;  for  nature  is  proditori- 
ous. Wotton. 
To  PRODU'CE,  pro-duse'.-^  v.  a.  \_pra- 
duco,  Lat.  produire,  Fr.] 

1.  To  offer  to  the-  view  or  notice. 

Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord;  bring  forth 
your  strong  reasons.  Isaiah. 

2.  To  exhibit  to  the  publick. 

Your  parents  did  not  produce  you  much  into  the 
world,  whereby  you  avoided  many  wrong  steps. 

Swift. 

3.  To  bring  as  an  evidence. 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place, 
To  be  produced  against  the  Moor.  Slialopcare. 

I.    To    bear;   to  bring   forth,   as   a  vege- 
table. 
This  soil  produces  all  sorts  of  palm-trees.  Sandys. 
5.   To    cause;   to   effect;    to    gem  rate;   to 
beget. 

Somewhat  is  produced  of  nothing :  for  lye;  are 
sufficient  to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion  brings  on 
substance.  Bacon. 

They  by  imprudence  mix'd 
Produce  prodigious  births  of  boily  or  mind.  Milton. 
Thou  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce.  Milton. 
Clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 
Fruits  in  her  soften'd  soil.  Milton. 

Observing  in  ourselves,  (hat  we  can  at  pleasure 
move  severai  parts  of  our  bodies;  the  effects  ilso, 
that  natural  bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  ano- 
ther, occuiriug  every  moment  to  our  senses,  we 
both  these  wavs  get  the  idea  of  power.  Locke. 

Hinder  light  Out  from  striking  on  porphyre,  and 
its  colours  vanish,  it  no  longer  produces  any  such 
ideas;  upon  the  return  of  light,  it  produces  these 
appearances  again.  Locke. 

This  wonder  of  the  sculptor's  hand 
Produced,  his  art  was  at  a  stand.  Addison. 

Produce,  pr6d'juse.fi3~  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb  This  noun,  though  accented  on 
the  last  syllable  by  Dryden,  is  generally 
accented  on  the  lormer.] 
Product;  that  w lii.cn  any  thing  yields 
or  brings. 

You  hoard  not  health  for  your  own  private  use, 
But  on  the  publick  spend  the  rich  produce.  Dryden. 
Amount;    profit;   gam;  emergent  sum 
or  quantity. 

In  Staffordshire,  after  their  lands  are  marled, 
they  sow  it  with  barley,  allowing  three  bushels  to 
an  acre.  Its  common  produce  is  thirty  bushels. 

Mortimer. 

This  tax  has   already  been  so  often  tried,  that 

we  know  the  exact  produce  of  it.  Mdison, 
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Produ'cent,  pro-du'sent.  n.  a.  [from  pro- 
due*  One    that     exhibits;    one    that 

offers, 

If  an  instrument  be  produced  with  a  protestation 
iu  favour  of  the  producrnt,  and  the  adverse  party 
does  ,iut  contradict,  it  diall  be  construed  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  produce nt  Jlyliffe. 
Ph    dc'cer,  piodu'sur.   n.  s.  [from  pro 
due  .1  One  that  generates  or  produces 
By  examining  how  I,  that  could  contribute  no- 
thing to  nunc  own  being,  should  be  here,   1  came 
to  ask  the  same  question  for  my  father,  and  so  am 
led  ji)  a  direct  hue  to  a  first  producer  that  mast  lie 
more  than  man.                                           Suckling. 
Whenever  want  of  money,  or  want  of  desire  in 
the  consumer,  make  the  price  low,   that  immedi- 
ately reaches  the  first  producer.  Locke. 

Pkod.'ciblk,    pi'6-ciu  se-bl.    adj.    [from 
produce  ] 

1.  Su'h  as    n  y  be  exhibited. 

There  is  no  reason  producible  to  free  the  christian 
children  and  idiots  from  the  blame  of  not  believing, 
which  will  not  with  equal  force  be  producible  lor 
those  heathens,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  neve,  re- 
vealed. Hammond. 

That  is  accounted  probable,  which  has  better 
arguments  producible  for  it,  than  can  be  brought 
against  it.  v'o  ith 

Many  warm  expressions  of  the  fathers  are  prod  - 
cible  in  this  case.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Such  ai  may  be-  generated  or  made. 

The  salts  producible,  are  the  alcalis  or  fixt  salts, 
which  seem  to  have  an  antipathy  with  acid  ones 

Boyle- 
Produ'cibleness,  pro-du'se-ol-nes.  n 
[from  producible.]    The  staie  oi  being 
producible, 
v        To  confirm  our  doctrine  of  the  producibleness  of 
salts,   ileluiont  assures  us,  that  by  Paracelsus's  sal 
circulatum,   solid  bodies,  particularly  stories,  may 
be  transmuted  into  actual  salt  equiponderant.  Boyle. 
Pho'duct,   proo'ukt.5'2  n.  a.  (firoductutt, 
Lat    firodui',  Fr.     Milton  accents;  it  on 
the  first  syllable,   Pope  on  the  l^st.J 
1.    Something    produced    by    nature,    ...s 
fruits,  grain,  metals. 

The  landholder,  having  nothing  but  what  the 
product  of  his  land  will  yield,  must  take  the  market 
rate  Locke. 

Our  British  products  are  of  such  kinds  and  quan- 
tities, as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade  to  our  ad- 
vantage. Mdison 
Range  in  the  same  quarter,  the  products  of  the 
same  season.                                                Spectator. 

See  thy  bright  altars 
Heap'd  with  the  products  of  Sabasan  springs.  Pope. 

2.  Work.;  composition;  effect  of  art  or 
lah   ur. 

Most  of  those  books,  which  have  obtained  great 
reputa  ion  in  the  world,  are  the  products  of  great 
and  wise  men.  Watts. 

3.  Thing  consequential;  effect. 

These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages.  Milton 

4.  Result;  sum:  as,  tiie  product  of  many 
sums  added  to  each  other;  the  product 
of  a  trade. 

Produ'otile,  pro-duk'ill.140  adj.  [from 
produco,  Latin.]  Wnich  may  be  pro- 
duced, or  drawn  out  in  length. 

Produ'ction,  pro-duk'shan.n.s.  [produc- 
tion. Fr.  from  product.] 

1.  The  act  of  producing. 

A  painter  should  foresee  the  harmony  of  the 
lights  and  shadows,  taking  from  each  of  them  that 
which  will  most  conduce  to  the  production  of  a 
beautiful  effect.  Dryden. 

2.  The  thing  produced;  fruit;  product. 


The  best  of  queens  and  best  of  herbs  wc  owe 
To  that  bold  nation  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region,  where  the  sun  docs  rise, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  so  justly  prize.     Walk  r. 

What  would  become  of  the  scrofulous  consump- 
tive production,  furnished  by  our  men  of  wit  and 
learning?  Swift. 

13.  Co  n position;   work  of  art  or  study. 

We  have  had  our  names  prefixed  at  length,  to 
whole  volumes  of  mean  productions.  Swift. 

Phodu'otive,  pro-duk'uv.  adj.  [from 
produce.]  Having  the  power  to  pro- 
duce; fertile;  generative;  efficient. 

In  thee, 
Not  in  themselves,  all  iheir  known  virtue  appears 
Productive  as  iu  herb  and  plant.  Milton. 

This  is  turning  nobility  unto  a  principle  of  vir- 
tue, and  making  it  productive  of  merit,  as  it  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  originally  a  reward  of  it. 

Spectator. 

Be  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  song  inspire, 

And  kindle,  with  thy  own  productive  tire.      Dryden. 

If  the  productive  fat  of  the  marl  be  spent,  it  is  not 

capable  of  being  mended,  with  new.  Mortimer. 

Numbers  of  Scots  are  glad   to  exchange  their 

barren  hills  for  our  fruitful  vales  so  productive  of 

that  grain.  Swift. 

Hymen's  flames  like  stars  uuitc, 
And  burn  for  ever  one; 

Chaste  as  cold  Cynthia's  virgin  light, 
Productive  as  the  sun.  Pope. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Theseus,  says,  that  that 
age  was  productive  of  men  ol  prodigious  stature 

Broome. 
Pho'em,   pro'em.   n.   s.    [^oo/^/av;    proe- 
mium,  !  atin;  proemr,  old  Fr.l   Preface; 
introduction 

One  and  the  same  proem,  containing  a  general 

motive  to  provoke  people  to  obedience   of  all  and 

every  one  of  these  precepts,  was  prefixed  before 

the  decalogue.  White. 

So  gloz'd  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tun'd. 

Milton. 
Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem, 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem.  Swift. 

Justinian  has,  in  the  proem  to  ihe  digests,  only 
prefixed  the  term  of  live  years  for  studying  tin 
laws  AyUffe 

Puofana'tion,  prof-a-na/shun.838  n.s.  [pro- 
fanation, Fr.  from  profano,  Lat.J 
1.   Tne  act  of  viola  ing  any  thing  sacred. 
He  knew  how  bold  men  are   to  take  even  from 
God  himself;  how  h  irdly  that  house  would  be  kept 
from  impious  piofanatioa  he  knew  i looker. 

What  I  am  and  what  I  woulu,  are  to  your  ears 
divinity;  to  any  others,  profanation.        Shakspeare- 

'Twerc  profanation  of  our  joys, 

To  tell  the  laity  our  love.  Donne. 

Profanation  of  the  Lord's   day,   and   of  other 

solemn  festival  days,  which  are  devoted  to  divine 

and  religious  oifices,  is  impious.  White. 

Ml  profanation  and  invasion  of  things  sacred,  is 

an  offence  against  the  eternal  law  of  nature.  South. 

Others    think    1    ought  not   to    have    translated 

Chaucer:  they  suppose  a  veneration  due  to  his  old 

language,  and  that  it  is  little  less  than  profanation, 

and  sacrilege  to  alter  it.  Dryden. 

2.   Irreverence  to  holy  tilings  or  persons. 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints,  'tis  wit  in  them ; 

But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation.  Shakspeare. 

PROFA'NE,  pro-fane'.ajJ  adj.  [profane, 

Fr.  from  pro/anus,  Lat  J 

1,  Irreverent  to  sacred  names  or  tilings. 
Profane  fellow! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  he  uisg.jom.  Shakspeare. 

These  have  caused  the  weak  to  stumble,  and  the 
profane  to  blaspheme,  offending  the  one,  and  hard- 
ening the  other.  Zuutit 

2.  Not  sacr  d;  secular. 
The  universality  of  the  deluge  is  attested   by 


I  profmu  history;  for  the  fame  of  it  is  gone  through 
the  earth,  and  there  are  records  or  traditions  con- 
cerning it  in  all  the  parts  of  this  and  the  new  t''<<o,i\ 
world.  Burnet- 

3.  Polluted;  not  pure. 
Nothing  is  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  things. 

Raleigh 

4.  Not  purified  by  holy  rites. 
Far  hence  be  souls  profane, 

The  sibyl  cry'd,  and  from  the  grove  abstain. 

Dryden, 
To Profa'ne, pro-fane',  v. a. [profano, L;<! 

profaner,  French.] 
I.   To  violate;  to  pollute. 

He  then,  that  is  not  furnish'd  in  this  sort, 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight, 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order.  Shakspeare. 
Pity  the  temple  profaned  of  ungodly  men. 

2  Maccabees. 
Foretasted  fruit 
Profaned  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common  and  unhallow'd.  MiUon\ 

How  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse, 
Debas'd.  Dryden. 

How  are  festivals  profaned!  When  they  are  not 
regarded,  nor  distinguished  from  common  days; 
when  they  are  made  instruments  of  vice  and  vanity; 
when  they  are  spent  in  luxury  and  debauchery; 
when  our  joy  degenerates  into  sensuality,  and  we 
express  it  by  intemperance  aim  excess.  Nelson. 
I.    1  o  put  to  wiont;  use. 

I  feel  me  much  to  blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time        Shakspeare-. 

Profa  nely.  pro  lane'le  adv.  [f  om  firo- 
fane.]  With  irreverence  to  sacred 
names  or  things 

I  will  hold  my  tongue  no  more,  as  touching  their 
wickedness,  which  they  profanely  commit   2  Esdras. 

Let  none  of  things  serious,  much  less  of  divine, 
When  belly  and  head's  full,  profanely  dispute. 

BenJonson. 

That  proud  scholar,  intending  to  erect  altars  to 
Virgil,  speaks  of  Homer  too  profanity  Broome. 

Puofa'neness,  pro-fane'nes.  n.  s.  [from 
profane']  Irreverence  of  what  is  sacred. 

Apollo,  pardon 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thy  oracle!       Shaksp 
You  can  banish  from  thence  scurrility  and  pro- 
fineness,   and  restrain   the  licentious   insolence  of 
poets  and  their  actors.  Dryden. 

Edicts  against  immorality  and  profaneness,  laws 
against  oaths  and  execrations,  we  trample  upon. 

Jllterbunj. 
Profa'ner,  pro-fane'ur.  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
fane.]   Pol  Inter;  violater. 

The  argument  which  our  Saviour  useth  against 
profaners  o!  the  temple,  he  taketh  from  the  use 
whereunto  it  was  with  solemnity  consecrated 

Hooker. 
Rebellious  subjec  s,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel.     Shaksp, 
There  are  a  lighter  ludicrous  sort   of  profaners, 
who  use  the  scripture  to  furnish  out  their  jests. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Profe'ction,  pro-fek'shtln.  n.  s.   [firofic- 
tio,  Latin.]     \dvance;  progression. 

This,  with  projection  of  the  horoscope  unto  the 
seventh  house  or  opposite  sigu,  every  seventh  jreai 
oppresseth  living  natures.  Brown. 

f'o  PROFE  SS,  pr6-feV.  v.  a.  {profe»*er1 

Fr.  from  proft-.ssus,  Lat.] 
I.   To  declare  himself  in  strong  terms   of 

any  opinion  or  character. 

The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 
\ml  li:tle  is  to  do.  Shakspeare. 

Would  you  have  me  speak  rft<  r  my  costoi  i. 
As  being  a  professed  tyran       their  se..'       Shaksp, 

Let  no  man,  that  profiles  nhnseii  a  christian, 
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keep  so  heathenish  a  family,  as  not  to  see  God  be 
daily  worshipped  in  it.  Duty  of  Jdun. 

Pretending  first 
H  ibC  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy.      Milton. 

A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
A  foe  profest  to  barren  chastity.  Dryden. 

).  To  make  a  snow  of  any  sentiments  by 
loud  declaration. 

Love  well  your  father; 
To  your  professing  bosoms  I  commit  him.     Shaksp. 
).   To  declare  publicly  one's  skill  in  any 
art  or  science,  so  as  to  invite  employ 

me  nt. 

What,  master,  read  you?  first  resolve  me  that. 
— I  read  that  I  profess  the  art  of  love.     Sliakspeare. 
Without  eyes  thou  shalt  want  light;  profess  not 
the  knowledge  therefore  that  thou  hast  not.  Ecclus. 
To  Profe'ss,  pro-f'eV.  v.  n. 

1.  To  declare  openly. 

They  profess,  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works 
they  deny  him.  Titus. 

Profess  unto  the  Lord,  that  I  am  come  unto  the 
country,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers. 

Deuteronomy 

2.  To  enter  into  a  state  of  life  by  a  publick 
declaration. 

But  Purbeck,  as  profest  a  huntress  and  a  nun, 
The  wide,  and  wealthy  sea,  nor  all  his  pow'r  re- 
spects. Drayton. 

3.  To  declare  friendship.     Not  in  use. 

As  he  does  conceive, 
He  is  dishonour'd  by  a  man,  which  ever 
Professed  to  him;  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.  Sliakspeare. 

Profe'ssedly,       pr6-fes'sed-le.uu      adv 
[from  professed.]     According   to  open 
declaration  made  by  himself. 

I  could  not  grant  too  much  to  men,  that  being 
professedly  my  subjects,  pretended  religious  strict- 
ness. King  Charles. 
Virgil,  whom  he  professedly  imitated,  has  surpass- 
ed him  among  the  Romans.  Dryden. 
England   1  travelled  over,  professedly  searching 
all  places  I  passed  along.                         Woodward. 
Profession,    pto-fesh'un.    n.   s.    [profes- 
sion, Fr.  from  profess.] 
!.  Calling;  vocation;  known  employment. 
The  tenn  profession  is  particularly  used 
of  divinity,  physick,  and  law. 

I  must  tell  you, 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual.  Sliakspeare. 

If  we  confound  arts  with  the  abuse  of  them,  we 
shall  condemn  all  honest  trades;  for  there  are  that 
deceive  in  all  professions,  and  bury  in  forgeifulness 
all  knowledge.  Raleigh. 

Some  of  our  profession  keep  wounds  tented. 

Wiseman. 
No  other  one  race,  not  the  sons  of  any  one  other 
profession,  not  perhaps  altogether,  are  so  much  scat- 
tered amongst  all  professions,  as  the  sons  of  clergy- 
men. sPrat- 
This  is  a  practice,  in  which  multitudes,  besides 
those  of  the  learned  professions,  may  be  engaged. 

Walls 

2.  Declaration. 

A  naked  profession  may  have  credit,  where  no 
other  evidence  can  be  given.  Glanville. 

The  professions  of  princes,  when  a  crown  is  the 
bait,  are  a  slender  security.  Lesley. 

Most  profligately  false,  with  the  strongest  pro- 
fessions of  sincerity.  Swift. 

3.  The  act  of  declaring  one's  self  of  any 
party  or  opinion. 

For  by  oil  in  their  lamps,  and  the  first  lighting 
of  them,  which  was  common  to  them  both,  is  meant 
that  solt.mil  profession  of  faith  and  repentance, 
which  oil  christians  make  in  baptism.        Tillotson. 

When  Christianity  came  to  be  taken  up,  for  the 
sake  of  those  civil  encouragements  which  attended 


their  profession,  the  complaint  was  applicable  to 

christians.  Swift. 

Professional,  pro-fesh'un-al.  adj.  [from 

profession.]     Relating   to   a   particular 

calling  or  profession. 

Professional,  as  well  as  national,  reflections  are 

to  be  avoided.  Clarissa. 

Profe'ssor,  pro-fes'sur.  n.s.  [professeur, 

Fr.  from  profess.] 
1.   One  who  declares  himself  of  any  opi- 
nion or  patty. 

When  the  holiness  of  the  professors  of  religion  is 
decayed,  you  may  doubt  the  springing  up  of  a  new 
sect.  Bacon. 

The  whole  church  of  professors  at  Philippi  to 
whom  he  writes,  was  not  made  up  wholly  of  the 
elect,  sincere,  and  persevering  christians,  but  like 
the  net,  in  Christ's  parable,  that  caught  both  good 
and  bad,  and  had  no  doubt  some  insincere  persons, 
hypocrites,  and  temporaries  in  it.  Hammond. 

,  One  who  publickly  practises  or  teaches 
an  art. 

Professors  in  most  sciences  are  generally  the  worst 
qualified  to  explain  their  meanings  to  those  who 
are  not  of  their  tribes.  Swift. 

.  One  who  is  visibly  religious. 

Ordinary  illiterate  people,  who  were  professors, 


that  shewed  a  concern  for  religion. 


seemed  much 

Locke 


conversant  in  St.  Paul's  epistles. 
Profe'ssorship,    pre  fes'sur-ship.     n.   s. 
[from  professor.]    The  station  or  office 
of  a  publick  teacner. 

Dr.  Prideaux  succeeded  him  in  the  professorship; 
being  then  elected  bishop  of  Worcester,  Sanderson 
succeeded  him  in  the  regius  professorship.     Walton. 

To  PRO'FFER,  prof'fur.  v.  a.  [profero, 
Lat.  proferer,  Fr.j 

1.  To  propose;  to  oiler  to  acceptance. 
To  them  that  covet  such  eye-glutting  gain, 

Proffer  thy  gifts,  and  fitter  servants  entertain. 

Spenser. 
Does  Cato  send  this  answer  back  to  Caesar, 
For  all  his  generous  cares  and  proffered  friendship? 

Addison. 

2.  To  attempt  of  one's  own  accord. 
None,  among  the  choice  and  prime 

Of  those  heav'n- warring  champions,  could  be  found 
So  hardy  as  to  proffer,  or  accept, 
Alone  the  dreadful  voyage.  Milton. 

Proffer,  prof'fur.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb. J 


Offer    made;    something    proposed    to 
acceptance. 

Basilius,  content  to  take  that,  since  he  could 
have  no  more,  allowed  her  reasons,  and  took  her 
proffer  thankfully.  Sidney. 

Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Shaksoeare. 
The  king 
Great  proffers  sends  of  pardon  and  of  grace, 
If  they  would  yield,  and  quietness  embrace.  Daniel 
He  made  a  proffer  to  lay  down  his  commission  of 
command  in  the  army.  Clarendon. 

But  these,  nor  all  the  proffers  you  can  make, 
Are  worth  the  heifer  which  I  set  to  stake     Dryden. 
2.  Essay;  attempt. 

It  is  done  with  time,  and  by  little  and  little,  and 
with  many  essays  and  proffers.  Bacon. 

Pro'fferer,  prof'fdr-ur.  n.  s.  [from  prof- 
fer.]  He  that  offers. 

Maids,  in  modesty,  say  no,  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  projfrtr  construe  ay. 

Sliakspeare. 
He  who  always  refuses,  taxes  the  profferer  with 
indiscretion,  and  declares  his  assistance  needless. 

Collier. 

Profi'cience,  pro-fish'ens.     ~)  ».«.[fporo 

Profi'ciency,  pro-f ish'en-se.  $      proficio 

Lat.]   Profit;  advancement  in  any  thing, 


improvement  gained.  It  is  applied  to 
intellectual  acquisition. 

Persons  of  riper  years,  who  flocked  into  the 
church  during  the  three  first  centuries,  were  obliged 
to  pass  through  instructions,  and  give  account  of 
their  proficiency.  Addison. 

Some  reflecting  with  too  much  satisfaction  on 
their  own  proficiencies,  or  presuming  on  their  elec- 
tion by  God,  persuade  themselves  iuto  a  careless 
security.  Rogers. 

Profi'cient,  pro-fish'ent.  n.  s.  [profci- 
ens,  Lat.]  One  who  has  made  advances 
in  any  study  or  business. 

I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own 
language.  Sliakspeare. 

1  am  disposed  to  receive  further  light  in  this  mat- 
ter, from  those  whom  it  will  be  no  disparagement 
for  much  greater  proficients  than  I  to  learn.    Boyle. 

Young  deathlings  were,  by  practice,  made 
Proficients  in  their  fathers'  trade.  Swift. 

Profi'cuous,     pro-fi'ku-us.     adj.    [_/irof- 
cuus,  Lat]  Advantageous;  useful. 
It  is  very  proficuous  to  take  a  good  large  dose. 

Harvey, 
To  future  times 
Proficuous,  such  a  race  of  men  produce, 
As  in  the  cause  of  virtue  firm,  may  fix 
Her  throne  inviolate.  Philips. 

Phofi'le,   pro-feel'.113  n.  s.  \ profile,  Fr.] 
Tne  side  face;  half  face. 

The  painter  will  not  take  that  side  of  the  face, 
which  has  some  notorious  blemish  in  it;  but  either 
draw  it  in  profile,  or  else  shadow  the  more  imper- 
fect side.  Dryden. 
Till  the  end  of  the  third  century,  I  have  not  seen 
a  Roman  emperor  drawn  with  a  full  face:  they  al- 
ways appear  in  profile,  which  gives  us  the  view  of  a 
head  very  majestic.                                       Addison. 

PROTI  r,  pr&fTit.  n.  s.  [profit,  Fr.] 
I.  Gain;  pecuniary  advamage. 
Thou  must  know, 
'Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour. 

Sliakspeare. 
He  thinks  it  highly  just,  that  all  rewards  of  trust, 
profit,  or  dignity   should   be  given  only  to  those, 
whose  principles  direct  them  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution. Swift. 
!.  Advantage;  accession  of  good. 

What  profit  is  it  for  men  now  to  live  in  heaviness, 
and  after  death  to  look  for  punishment?     2  Est  Iras. 
Wisdom  that  is  hid,  and  treasure  that  is  hoarded 
up,  what  profit  is  in  them  both?  Ecclesiasticus. 

Say  not   what  profit  is  there  of  my  service;  and 
what  good  things  shall  I  have  hereafter.        Ecclus. 
The  king  did   not   love   the   barren  wars  with 
Scotland,   though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  noise  of 
them.  Bacon. 

3.   Improvement;    advancement;    profici- 
ency. 
To  Pro'fit,  prof  fit.  v.  a.  [profiter,  Fr.] 
i.  To  bent-fit;  to  advantage. 

Whereto  might  the  strength  of  their  hands  profit 
me  ?  Job. 

Let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heard, 
By  terrible  example,  the  reward 
Of  disobedience.  Milton. 

2.  To  improve;  to  advance. 

'Tis  a  great  means  of  profiting  yourself,  to  copy 
diligently  excellent  pieces  and  beautiful  designs. 

Dryden. 

To  Pro'fit,  prof'fit.  v.  n. 

1.  To  gain  advantage. 
The  Romans,  though  possessed  of  their  ports,  did 

not  profit  much  by  trade.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  improvement. 
Meditate  upon   these  things,  give  thyself  wholly 

to  them,  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all. 

1  Timolhy 


P  ft  o 

She  lias  profited  so  well  already  by  your  counsel, 
that  she  can  say  her  lesson.  Dryden. 

3.   ro  I*  of  use  or  advantage. 

Oft  times  nothing  profits  more, 
Than  self-esteem  grounded  on  just  and  right. 

Milton. 
What  profited  thy  thoughts,  and  toils  and  cares, 
In  vigour  more  coulinn'd,  and  riper  years?     Prior. 
Profitable,    prot't  tt-a-bl.  adj.  [profita- 
ble, Fr.  from  profit.] 

1.  Gainful;  lucrative. 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable  or  profitable, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.       Shakspeare. 

The  planting  of  hop-yards,  sowing  of  wheat  and 
ra|  e-seed,  are  found  very  profitable  for  the  planters, 
in  |  laces  apt  for  them,  and  consequently  profitable, 
for  the  kingdom.  Bacon. 

2.  Useful;  advantageous. 

To  wail  friends  lost 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable, 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found.      Shaksp. 
Then  Judas,  thinking  indeed   that  they  would  be 
profitable  in  many  things,  granted  them  peace. 

2  Maccabees. 

What  was  so  profitable  to  the  empire,  became 

fatal  to  the  emperor.  Jlrbulhnot. 

Profitableness,    prof  fit-a-bl-nes.  n.  s. 

[from  profitable.] 

1.  Gainfulness. 

2.  Usefulness;  advantageousness. 

We  will  now  briefly  take  notice  of  the  profitable- 
ness of  plants  for  physick  and  food.  More. 

\\  hat  shall  be  the  just  portion  of  those,  whom 
neither  the  condescension  or  kindness,  nor  wounds 
and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  could  persuade, 
nor  yet  the  excellency,  easiness  and  profitableness 
of  his  commands  invite?  Calamy. 

Profitably,    proffit-a-ble.  adv.    [from 
prof  table.] 

1.  Gainfully. 

2.  Advantageously;  usefully. 

You  have  had  many  opportunities  to  settle  this 
reflection,  and  have  profitably  employed  them. 

Wake. 

ProFitless,  prof'fit-les.  adj.  [from  pro- 
fit.]   Void  of  gain  or  advantage.     Not 
used,  though  proper. 

We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful, 
To  leave  that  latest,  which  concerns  him  first: 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain, 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless.  Shakspeare. 

PRO'FLIG  ATE,  profile- gat.*1  adj.  [pro- 

figatus,    Latin.]     Abandoned;    lost    to 
virtue  and  decency;  shameless. 

Time  sensibly  all  things  impairs; 
Our  fathers  have  been  worse  than  theirs, 
And  we  than  ours  next  age  will  see 
A  race  more  profligate  than  we, 
With  all  the  pains  we  take,  have  skill  enough  to  be. 

Roscommon. 
How  far  have  we 
Prophan'd  thy  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse, 
Debas'd  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love. 

Dryden. 
Though  Phalaris  his  brazen  bull  were  there, 
And  he  would  dictate  what  he'd  have  you  swear, 
Be  not  so  profligate,  but  rather  chuse 
To  guard  your  honour,  and  your  life  to  lose. 

Dryden. 
Melancholy  objects  and  subjects  will,  at  limes, 
impress  the  most  profligate  spirits.  Clarissa 

ProFligate,  prof  fle-gat.91  n.  s.  An  aban- 
don: d,  shameless  wretch. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  notorious  profligate  seized 
With  a  concern  for  his  religion,  and  converting  his 
spleen  into  zeal.  Addison. 


PRO 

I  have  heard  a  profligate  offer  much  stronger  ar- 
guments against  paying  his  debts,  than  ever  he  was 
known  to  do  against  Christianity;  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  closer  pressed  by  the  bailill  than  the 
parson.  Swyt. 

How  could  such  a  profligate  as  Antony,  or  a  boy 
of  eighteen,  like  Octavius,  ever  dare  to  dream  of 
giving  the  law  to  such  an  empire  and  people? 

Swift. 

To  ProFligate,  prof  fle-gat.  v.  a.  [pro- 
figo,  Latin.]  To  drive  away.     A  word 
borrowed   from  the  Latin  without  alte- 
ration of  the  sense,  but  not  used. 

Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists, 
and  jugulars,  do  potently  profligate  and  keep  off  the 
venom.  Harvey. 

ProFligately,  pr6f'fle-gat-le.  adv.  [from 
profligate.]   Shamelessly. 

Most  profligately  false,  with  the  strongest  profes- 
sions of  sincerity.  Swift. 

ProFligateness,  proffle-gat-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  profligate.]  The  quality  of  being 
profligate. 

ProFluence,  profflii-ense.  n.  s.  [from 
profluent .]     Progress;  course. 

In  the  profluence  or  proceedings  of  their  fortunes, 
there  was  much  difference  between  them.    Wotton. 

PROTLU  ENT,  pi  of  flu-ent.033  adj.  [from 
profluens,  Lat.]   Flowing  forward. 
Teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learn'd 
And  his  salvation;  them  who  shall  believe 
Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 
Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin.  Milton. 

PROFO'UND,  pro-found',  adj.  [profond, 
Fr.  profundus,  Lat.] 

1.  Deep;  descending  far  below  the  sur- 
face; low  with  respect  to  the  neighbour- 
ing places. 

All  else  deep  snow  and  ice, 
A  g\x\C profound,  as  that  Serbonian  bog 
Betwixt  Daniiata  and  mount  Casius  old.       Milton. 

He  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound.  Milton. 

2.  Intellectually  deep;  not  obvious  to  the 
mind;  not  easily  fathomed  by  the  mind: 
as,  a  profound  treatise. 

.  Lowly;  humble;  submiss;  submissive. 

What  words  wilt  thou  use  to  move  thy  God  to 
hear  thee?  what  humble  gestures?  what  profound 
reverence?  Duppa. 


Learned    beyond    the    common   reach; 
knowing  to  the  bottom. 

Nor  orators  only  with  the  people,  but  even  the 
very  profoundest  disputers  in  all  faculties,  have 
hereby  often,  with  the  best  learned,  prevailed  most. 

Hooker. 
.  Deep  in  contrivance. 

The  revolters  are  profound  to  make  slaughter, 
though  I  have,  been  a  rebuker  of  them.  llosea. 


Q.  Having  profound  or  hidden  qualities. 
Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon, 
There  hangs  a  vap'rous  drop  profound.         Shaky. 

Profo'uxd,  pro-found',  n.  s. 

1.  The  deep;  the  main;  the  sea. 

God,  in  the  fathomless  profound, 
Hath  all  his  choice  commanders  drown'd.    Sandys. 

Now  1  die  absent  in  the  vast  profound; 
And  me  without  myself  the  seas  have  drown'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  abys 

If  some  other  place  th'  ethereal  kir^ 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive, 
I  travel  this  profound.  Milton. 

To  Profo'uxd,   pro-found',    v.   n.    [from 
the  noun.]     To  dive;  to  penetrate.     A 
barbarous  word. 
We  cannot  profound  into  the  hidden  things  of 
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nature,  nor  see  the  first  springs  that  set  Ihe  r« 

a-going.  GUnritU 

Profo'ummy,    pto-lound'ie.    adv.    [from 

profound.] 

1.  Deeply;  with  deep  concern. 

Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly?  Shakspeare. 

The  virgin  started  at  her  father's  name, 
And  sigh'd  profoundly,  conscious  of  the  shame. 

Dryden. 

2.  With  great  degrees  of  knowledge;  with 
deep  insight. 

The  most  profoundly  wise.  Drayton. 

Domenichino  was  profoundly  skill'd  in  ail  the 
parts  of  painting,  but  wanting  genius,  he  had  less 
of  nobleness.  Dryden 

Profo'uxd ness,  pro-ftamd'nes.  n.  s.  [from 
profound.] 

1 .  Depth  of  place. 

2.  Depth  of  knowledge. 

Their  wits,  which  did  every  where  else  conquer 
hardness,  were  with  profoundness  here  overmatched. 

Hooker. 

Profu'ndity,  profund'e-te.  n.  s.  [from 
profound.]  Depth  of  place  or  know- 
ledge. 

The  other  turn'd 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure. 

Milton  ■ 
PROFU'SE,  pro-fuse'.4"  adj.  [firofusus, 

Lat.] 

1.  Lavish;  too  liberal;  prodigal. 

In  profuse  governments  it  has  been  ever  observ- 
ed, that  the  people  from  bad  example  have  grown 
lazy  and  expensive,  the  court  has  become  luxurious 
and  mercenary,  and  the  camp  insolent  and  sedi- 
tious. Davenant. 

One  long  dead  has  a  due  proportion  of  praise;  in 
which,  whilst  he  lived,  his  friends  were  too;>ro/use, 
and  his  enemies  too  sparing.  Addison. 

2.  Overabounding;  exuberant. 

On  a  green  shady  bank  profuse  of  ffow'rs, 
Pensive  I  sat.  Milton. 

Oh  liberty,  thou  goddess  heav'nly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight.  Addis. 
Profu'sely,  pro-fuse'le.  adv.  [from  pro- 
fuse.] 

1.  Lavishly;  prodigally. 

The  prince  of  poets,  who  before  us  went, 
Had  a  vast  income,  and  profusely  spent.         Harle 

2.  With  exuberance. 

Then  spring  the  living  herbs  profusely  wild. 

Thomson. 
Profu'seness,  pi'6-fuse'n^s.  «.  s.  [from 
profuse.]   Lavishness;  prodigality. 

One  of  a  mean  fortune  manages  his  store  with 
extreme  parsimony;  but,  for  fear  of  running  into 
profuseness  never  arrives  to  the  magnificence  of 
living.  Dryden. 

Profuseness  of  doing  good,  a  soul  unsatisfied  with 
all  it  has  done,  and  an  unextinguished  desire  of 
doing  more.  Dryden 

Hospitality  sometimes  degcuerates  into  pri 
ncss,  and  ends  in  madness  and  folly.         .Iturbury. 

Profu'sion,  pro- fill' zhun   n.  s.  [profusio, 
Lat.  firofusion,  Fr.  from  pr'fuse.] 

1.  Lavishness;  prodigality;  extravagance, 

What  meant  thy  pompous  progress  through  the 
empire? 
Thy  vast  profusion  to  the  factious  nobles?       Rowe. 

2.  Lavish  expense;  superfluous  effusion; 
waste 

He  was  desirous  to  avoid  not  on\y  proftisior.  but 
the  least  effusion  of  christian  blood.  Ilu  . 

The  great  profuiii  n  and  ex; 
Of  his  revenues  bred  him  much  offence.       Dt. 

3.  Abundance;  exuberant  plenty. 
Trade  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of  our  country,  as  it 

abounds  with  a  gstat  profusion  of  comraodit 
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its  own  growth,  very  convenient  for  other  countries. 

Jlddison . 
The  raptur'd  eye, 
The  fair  profusion,  yellow  autumn  spies.    Thomson. 
To  Pkog,  prog.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  rob;  to  steal. 

2.  To  shift  meanly  for  provisions.   A  low 
word. 

She  went  out  progging  for  provisions  as  before. 

VEstrange. 

Pkog,  prog.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.J    Vic- 
tuals; provision  of  any  kind.  Alow  word. 

0  nephew!  your  grief  is  but  folly, 
In  town  )uu  may  find  better  prog.  Swift. 

Spouse  tuckt  up  doth  in  pattens  trudge  it, 
With  handkerchief  of  mog,  like  trull  with  budget; 
And  eat  by  turns  plumcake,  and  judge  it. 

Congreve. 

Prggenera/tion,  pro-jen-er-a'shuu.  n.  s. 
[progenero,  Lat.]  The  act  of  beget- 
ting; propagation. 
Progenitor,  pro-jen'lt-ur.  n.  s.  [proge- 
nitus,  Lat.]  A  forefather;  an  ancestor 
in  a  direct  line. 

Although  these  things  be  already  past  away  by 
her  progenitors'1  former  grants  unto  those  lords,  yet 
I  could  find  a  way  to  remedy  a  great  part  thereof. 

Spenser. 
Like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors, 
Go  chearfully  together.  Skakspeare. 

All  generations  then  had  hither  come, 
From  all  the  ends  of  th'  earth,  to  celebrate 
And  reverence  thee,  their  great  progenitor.  Milton. 
Power  by  right  of  fatherhood  is  not  possible  in 
any  one,  otherwise  than  as  Adam's  heir,  or  as  pro- 
genitor over  his  own  descendants.  Locke. 
The  principal  actors  in   Milton's  poem  are  not 
only  our  progenitors,  but  representatives.    Jiddison. 
PRo'GEN'Y,pr6d'je-ne.  n.  s.  [pro genie,  old 
French;  progenies,  Latin.]    Offspring; 
race;  generation. 

The  sons  of  God  have  God's  own  natural  Son  as 
•i  second  Adam  from  heaven,  whose  race  and  pro- 
rmy  they  are  by  spiritual  and  heavenly  birth. 

Hooker. 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain, 
But  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings.     Skakspeare. 

By  promise  he  receives 
Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land.  Milton. 

The  base  degenerate  iron  offspring  ends; 
A  golden  progeny  from  heaven  descends.     Dryden. 

Thus  shall  we  live  in  perfect  bliss,  and  see, 
Deathless  ourselves,  our  num'rous  progeny- 

Dryden. 
We  are  the  more  pleased  to  behold  the  throne 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeny,  when  we  con- 
sider Use  virtues  of  those  from  whom  they  descend. 

Jlddison. 

Progno'sticable,  prog-nos'te-ka-bl.  adj. 
from  prognosticate. .]     Such  as  may  be 
foreknown  or  foretold. 

The  causes  of  this  inundation  cannot  be  regular, 
and  therefore  their  effects  not  prognosticable  like 
eclipses.  Brown. 

/•oPROGNo'sTicATE,pr6g-n6s'te-kate.  v.  a. 
[from  prognosiick.~]  To  foretel;  to  fore- 
show. 

He  had  now  outlived  the  day,  which  his  tutor 
Sandford  had  prognosticated  upon  his  nativity  he 
would  not  outlive.  Clarendon 

Unskill'd  in  schemes  by  planets  to  foreshow, 

1  neither  will,  nor  can  prognosticate, 

To  the  young  gaping  heir  his  father's  fate.  Dryden. 

Prognostic a'tion,    prog-nos-te-ka'shun. 
n.  s.  [from  prognosticate.'] 

1.  The  act  of  foreknowing  or  foreshow- 
ing. 
Haw  as  he  is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  prognostic* 


tion  proclaims,  shall  he  be  set  against  a  tnick  wall, 
the  sun  looking  with  a  southward  eye  upon  him; 
where  he  is  to  behold  him,  with  flies  blown  to  death. 

Skakspeare. 
This   theory  of  the  earth  begins  to  be  a  kind  of 
prophecy  or  prognostication  of  things  to  come,  as  it 
hath  been  hitherto  an  history  of  things  past. 

Burnet. 
2.  Foretoken. 

He  bid  him  farewell,  arming  himself  in  a  black 
armour,  as  a  badge  or  prognostication  of  his  mind. 

Sidney, 

If  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prognostication, 

I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear.  Skakspeare- 

Prognostic  a 'tor,  prog-nos'te-ka-tur."'21 
n.  s.  [from  prognosticate.]  Foreteller; 
foreknower. 

That  astrologer  made  his  almanack  give  a  tolera- 
ble account  of  the  weather  by  a  direct  iversion 
of  the  common  prcgnoslicators,  to  let  his  belie,  run 
counter  to  reports.  Government  of  the  Tongue 

PROGNO'STICK,     prog-nos'tik.     adj 

Tprognostique,  Fr.  Tgoyvas-ix.05.]  Fore- 
tokening disease  or  recovery;  foreshow- 
ing: as,  a  prognostick  symptom. 

Progno'stick,  prog-nos'tik.  n.  s.  [from 
the  adjective.] 

1.  The  skill  of  foretelling  diseases  or 
the  event  of  diseases.  This  is  a  galli- 
cism. 

Hippocrates'  prognostick  is  generally  true,  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  resolve  a  small  apoplexy 

tirbuthnot. 

2.  A  prediction. 
Though  your  prcgnoslicks  run  too  fast, 

They  must  be  verify'd  at  last.  Swift. 

3.  A  token  forerunning. 

Whatsoever  you  are  or  shall  be.  has  been  but  an 


easy  prognostick  from  what  you  were. 

Careful  obseners 
By  sure  prognosticks  may  foretell  a  show'r. 
PRO'GRESS,    prog'gres.*32  n    s. 


South. 

Sioift. 
[pro- 


It  is  strange,  that  men  should  not  have  made 
more  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  these  things. 

Bwnet. 

Several  defects  in  the  understanding  hinder  it  in 
its  progress  to  knowledge.  Locke. 

Others  despond  at  the  first  difficulty,  and  con- 
clude, that  making  any  progress  in  knowledge,  far- 
ther than  serves  their  ordinary  business,  is  above 
their  capacities.  Locke. 

You  perhaps  have  made  no  progress  in  the  most 
important  christian  virtues;  you  have  scarce  gone 
halfway  in  humility  and  charity  Law. 

R.  moval  fr  in  ore  place  to  another. 

From  Egypt  arts  their  prog  res'-  made  to  Greece, 
Wrapt  in  die  fable  of  the  goiuen  fleece.     Denham. 
5.    A  ioun  ej   ot  state;  a  circuit. 

He  gave  o  der,  that  there  should  be  nothing  in 
his  journey  like  unto  a  warlike  march,  but  rather 
like  unto  the  progress  of  a  king  in  full  peace. 

Bacon. 

O  may  1  live  to  hail  the  day, 
When  Uie  glad  nation  shall  survey 
Their  sov'reigo    (Lrougn  his  wide  command, 


Mdison. 
\firogre~ 


gres,  Fr.  from  progressus,  Lat.] 
Course;  procession;  passage. 
I  cannot  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day.  Shakspeare 

The  morn  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling.  Milton. 

The  sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies, 
And  pleas'd  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 

Pope. 
.  Advancement;  motion  forward. 
Through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  nat'ral  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat.    Shaksp. 
This  motion  worketh  in  round  at  first,  which  way 
to  deliver  itself;  and  then    worketh   in  progress, 
where  it  findeth  the  deliverance  easiest.        Bacon- 
Oat  of  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  had  been  a  strange 
progress  for  ten  hundred  thousand  men.       Raleigh. 
Whosoever  understands  the  progress  and  revolu- 
tions of  nature,  will  see   that  neither  the  present 
form  of  the  earth,  nor  its  first  form,  were  perma- 
nent and  immutable.  Burnet. 
It  is  impossible  the  mind  should  ever  be  stopped 
in  its  progress  in  this  space.  Locke. 
The  bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  difficulty  to 
arrive  at;  but  when  the  mind  is  there,  it  fb.ds  no- 
thing to  hinder  its  pi-ogrcss  in  the  endless  expansion. 

Locke. 
Perhaps  I  judge  hastily,  there   being  several,  in 
whose  writings  1  have  made  very  little  progress- 

Swifi 
5.  Intellectual     improvement;     advance 
ment  in  knowledge;  proficience. 

Solon  the  wise  his  progress  ne. er  ceas'd, 
But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increas'd. 

Denham. 


Passing  hi  pr  gitss  <j  i  r  the  land. 
: 'j  Pro  "'guess,  jno-gres'.  v. 
dior.  Lat.]     To  move  tor  ward;  to  pass. 
Not  used. 

Let  me  w.pe  off  this  honourable  dew, 
That  siiverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.     Shaksp. 
Progression,    prd-gi esh'uii.   n.   s.   [pro- 
gression, French;  progressio.  Latin.] 

1.  Proportional  process;  reguiar  and  gra- 
dual aci\  aiice. 

The  squares  of  the  diameters  of  these  rings,  made 
by  any  prismatick  colour,  were  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. Neivton. 

2.  Motion  forward. 

Those  worthies,  who  endeavour  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  are  likely  to  find  a  clearer  pro- 
gression, when  so  many  rubs  are  levelled.     Brown. 

In  philosophical  enquiries,  the  order  of  nature 
should  govern,  which  in  all  progression  is  to  go  from 
the  place  one  is  then  in,  to  that  which  lies  next  to  it. 

l^cke. 

3.  Course;  passage. 
He  hath  fram'd  a  letter,  which  accidentally,  or 

by  the  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried. 

Skakspeare. 

4.  Intellectual  advance. 
For  the  saving  the  long  progression  of  the  thoughts 

to  first  principles,  the  mind  should  provide  several 

intermediate  principles.  Locke. 

Progression  a  l,     pio-gresh'un-al.     adj. 

[from  progression.]     Such  as  are  in  a 

state  of  increase  or  advance. 

They  maintain  their  accomplished  ends,  and  re- 
lapse not  again  unto  their  progressivnal  imperfec- 
tions. Brown. 

Progressive,  pro-gres'siv.  adj.  [pro- 
gressif,  Fr.  from  progress.]  Going  for- 
ward; advancing. 

Princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  should  handle 
it  so,  as  they  may  be  still  progressive,  and  not  retro- 
grade Bacon. 

In  progressive  motion,  the  arms  and  legs  move 
successively,  but  in  natation,  both  together  Brown. 

Their  course 
Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still.      Milton. 

The  progressive  motion  of  this  animal  is  made 
not  by  walking  but  by  leaping.  Ray. 

Ere  the  progressive  course  of  restless  age 
Performs  three  thousand  times  its  annual  sta^e, 
May  not  our  pow'r  and  learning  be  supprest, 
And  arts  and  empire  learn  to  travel  west?     Prior. 

Progressively,  pro-greVsiv-le.  odv. 
[from  progressive.]  By  gradual  steps 
or  regular  course. 

f  he  reason  why  they  fall  in  that  order,  from  the 
gn  atest  cpacls progressively  to  the  least,  is.  because 
the  greatest  epacts  denote  a  greater  distance  of  the 
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moon  before  the  sun,  and  consequently  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  ber  conjunction.  Holder. 
Pu  .gre'ssiveness,  pro-gies'siv-nes.  n.  9. 
[from  progressive.^     The  state  of  ad- 
vancing. 
To  PROHIBIT,  pro-hib'it.  v.  a.  [firofii- 
bco,  Latin;  profiteer^  French.] 

1.  To  forbid;  to  interdict  by  authority. 

She  would  not  let  them  know  of  his  close  lying 
in  that  prohibited  place,  because  they  would  be  of- 
fended. Sidney. 

The  weightiest,  which  it  did  command  them  are, 
to  us  m  the  gospel  prohibited.  Hooker. 

Moral  law  is  two-fold;  simply  moral,  or  moral 
onlv  Ity  Bome  external  constitution,  or  imposition  of 
God.  Divine  law,  simply  moral,  commandeth  or 
prohibited  actions,  good  or  evil,  in  respect  of  their 
inward  nature  and  quality.  White. 

2.  To  debar;  to  hinder. 

Gates  of  burning  adamant 
Barr'd  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress.  Milton. 

Prchi  biter,  pro-hib'it-ur.  n.  s.  [from 
prohibit..^    Forbidder;  inlerdicter. 

Prohibition,  pio-lie-bish'un.  n.  s.  [tiro- 
hibition,  French;  prohibition  Latin;  from 
prohibit.^ 

1.  Forbiddance;  interdict;  act  of  forbid- 
ding. 

Might  there  not  be  some  other  mystery  in  this 
prohibition,  than  they  think  of?  Hooker. 

'Gainst  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine, 
That  craveus  my  weak  hand.  Shakspeare. 

He  bestowed  the  liberal  choice  of  all  things,  with 
one  only  prohibition  to  try  his  obedience.    Raleigh- 
Let  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 
Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else.  Milton. 

The  law  of  God  in  the  ten  commandments  con- 
sists mostly  of  prohibitions;  thou  shalt  not  do  such  a 
thing.  Tillotson- 

2.  A  writ  issued  by  one  ccurt  to  stop  the 
proceeding  of  another. 

Prohibitory,  pro-hib'be-tur-e.  ad/. [from 
prohibit.^  Implying  prohibition;  forbid- 
ding. 

A  prohibition  will  lie  on  this  statute,  notwith- 
standing the  penalty  annexed;  because  it  has  words 
prohibitory,  as  well  as  a  penalty  annexed.    Jiyliffe. 

To  PROJE'CT,  pro-jekt'.*«  v.  a.  [proji- 
cio,  projectus,  Latin.] 

1.  To  throw  out;  to  cast  forward. 

Th'  ascending  villas 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide.       Pope. 

2.  To  exhibit  a  form,  as  of  the  image 
thrown  on  a  mirror. 

Diffusive  of  themselves  where  e'er  they  pass, 
They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  expect; 

Their  valour  works  like  bodies  on  a  glass. 
And  does  its  image  on  their  men  project.     Dryden. 

If  we  had  a  plan  of  the  naked  line*  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  projected  on  the  meridian,  a  learner 
might  more  9peedily  advance  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  geography.  Watts. 

3.  iprojetter,  Fr.]  To  scheme;  to  form  in 
the  mind-,  to  contrive. 

It  ceases  to  be  counsel  to  compel  men  to  assent 
to  whatever  tumultuary  patrons  shall  project. 

ATi.ig-  Charles. 
What  sit  we  then  pi-ojecting  peace  and  war? 

Milton. 
What  desire,  by  which  nature  projects  its  own 
pleasure  or  preservation,  can  be  gratified  by  another 
man's  personal  pursuit  of  his  own  vice?  South. 

To  Proje'ct,  pro-jekt'.  v.  n.  To  jut  out; 
to  shoot  forward;  to  shoot  beyond  some- 
thing next  it:  as,  the  cornice  projects. 
Pro'ject,  prod'jekt.4*8  «-  n.s.  [profit,  Fr. 
VOL.  II. 


from  the  verb.]     Scheme,  design;  con- 
trivance. 

It  is  a  discovering  the  longitude,  and  deserves  a 

much  higher  name  than  that  of  a  project   Addison. 

In  the  various  projects  of  happiness  devised  by 

human  reason,   there  appeared  inconsistencies  not 
to  be  reconciled.  Rogers. 

Fhoje'otile,  pro-jek'til.  adj.  [projectile, 
Fr.]  Impelled  forward. 

Good  blood  and  a  due  projectile  motion  or  circu- 
lation, are  necessary  to  convert  the  aliment  into 
laudable  juices.  Jlrbutlmot. 

Proje'ctile,  pro-jek'til.11"  n.s.  [from  the 
adjective.]  A  body  put  in  motion. 

Projectils  would  for  ever  move  oa  in  the  same 
right  line,  did  not  the  air,  their  own  gravity,  or  the 
ruggedness  of  the  plane  stop  their  motion.   Cheyne. 

Projection,  pro-jek'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
Jiroject.l 

1.  The  act  of  shooting  forward. 

If  the  electrick  be  held  unto  the  light,  many  par- 
ticles will  be  discharged  from  it,  which  motion  is 
performed  by  the  breath  of  the  effluvium  issuing 
with  agility;  for  as  the  electrick  cooleth,  the  pro- 
jection of  the  atoms  ceaseth.  Brown. 

2.  [projection,  French.]  Plan;  delineation. 
See  To  Project. 

For  the  bulk  of  the  learners  of  astronomy,  that 
projection  of  the  stars  is  best,  which  includes  in  it 
all  the  stars  in  our  horizon,  reaching  to  the  38  1-2 
degree  of  the  southern  latitude.  If  'alls. 

3.  Scheme;  plan  of  action:  as,  a  projection 
of  a  new  scheme. 

4.  [projection,  French.]  In  chymistry,  an 
operation;  crisis  of  an  operation;  mo- 
ment of  transmutation. 

A  little  quantity  of  the  medicine  in  the  projection 
will  turn  a  sea  of  the  baser  metal  into  gold  by  mul- 
tiplying. Bacon. 

Proje'ctor,  pro-jek'tur.  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
ject.'] 
1.  One  who  forms  schemes  or  designs. 
The  following  comes  from  a  projector,  a  corres- 
pondent as  diverting  as  a  traveller;  his  subject  hav- 
ing the  same  grace  of  novelty  to  recommend  it. 

Mdison. 
Among  all  the  projectors  in  this  attempt,   none 
have  met  with  so  general  a  success,  as  they  who  ap- 
ply themselves  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  precept. 

Rogers. 
i.    One    who    forms   wild    impracticable 
schemes. 

Chymists  and  other  projectors,  propose  to  them- 
selves things  utterly  impracticable.        V Estrange. 

Astrologers  that  future  fates  foreshew, 
Projectors,  quacks,  and  lawyers  not  a  few.      Pope. 

Proje'oture,  pro-jek'tshure.463  n.s.  [pro- 
jecture,  French;  projectura,  Latin.]  A 
jutting  out. 

To  Proin,  proen.  v.  a.  [a  corruption  of 
prune.']  To  lop;  to  cut;  to  trim;  to  prune. 

I  sit  and  proin  my  wings 
After  flight,  and  put  new  stings 
To  my  shafts.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  country  husbandmen  will  not  give  the  prowl- 
ing knife  to  a  young  plant,  as  not  able  to  admit  the 
scar.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  Prola'te,  pl'6-latc\49S  v.  a.  [prolatum, 
Latin.]  To  pronounce;  to  utter. 

The  pressures  of  war  have  somewhat  cowed  their 

spirits,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  accent  of  their 

words,  which  they  prolate  in   a  whining  querulous 

tone,  as  if  still  complaining  and  crest-fallen.  Hovoel. 

Prolate,  prorate.*33  ad/,  [prolatus,  Lat.] 

Extended  beyond  an  ex?ct  round. 

As  to  ihc  pj-o lute  spheroidical  figure,  though  it  be 
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the  neer  lit  of  the  earth's  rotation  about  rts 

own  axe,  yet  it  is  aUo  very  convenient  for  us 

Cheyne. 

Prola'tion,   pro-k't'shun.  n.  a.  [prolatus, 

Latin.] 

..  Pronunciation;  utterance. 

Parrots,  having  been  used  to  be  feu  at  the  prola- 
fion  of  certain  words,  may  afterwards,  pronounce 
the  same.  Ray. 

2.  Delay;  act  of  deferring.         Ainawoi  ft. 

Prolego'mena,  pro.-le-gom'me-na.'1"  n. 
s.  [7rgo*.eyop.tva;  firol<  ffOTnenea,  French.] 
Previous  discourse;  introductory  obser- 
vations. 

PROLE  PSIS,  pro-lep'sis.  n.  s.  [?rfa>iij-v/<<?,- 
prolcpse,  French.] 

1.  A  form  of  rhctorick,  in  which  objec- 
tions are  anticipated. 

This  was  contained  in  my  prolepsis  or  prevention 
of  his  answer.  Bramhalt  against  Uobbes. 

2.  An  errour  in  chronology  by  which 
events  are  dated  too  early. 

This  is  a  prolepsis  or  anachronism.        Theobald. 
Prole'ptical,    pro-lep'ie-kul.  adj.  [from 
prolepsis.^    Previous;  antecedent. 

The  proleptical  notions  of  religion  cannot  be  so 
well  defended  by  the  professed  servants  of  the  altar. 

Glanville. 
Prole'ptically,    pro-l£p'te-kal-le.    adv. 
[from  proleptical.~\  By  way  of  anticipa- 
tion. Clarissa. 
Proletarian,  pro-le-ta're-an.  adj.  Mean; 
wretched;  vile;  vulgar. 

Like  speculators  should  foresee, 
From  pharos  of  authority, 
Portended  mischiefs  farther  than 
Low  proletarian  tything  men.  Hudibras. 

Prolifioa'tion,  pro-lif-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[proles  and  facio,  Latin.]  Generation  of 
children. 

Their  fruits,  proceeding  from  simpler  roots,  are 
not  so  distinguishable  as  the  offspring  of  sensible 
creatures,  and  prolifications  descending  from  double 
origins .  Brown. 

PROLFFICAL,  pro-HPfe-kal.  )  adj. 

PROLFFICK,  pro-lif'fik.*09  S  [prolifi- 
que,  French;  proles  and  facio. ~\  Fruit- 
ful; generative;  pregnant;  productive. 

Main  ocean  flow'd;  not  idle,  but  with  warm 
Prolifick  humour  soft'ning  all  her  globe, 
Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive, 
Satiate  with  genial  moisture.  Milton. 

Every  dispute  in  religion  grew  prolifical,  and  in 
ventilating  one  question,  many  new  ones  were  start- 
ed. Decay  of  Pieiy. 

His  vital  pow'r  air,  earth  and  seas  supplies, 
And  breeds  whate'er  is  bred  beneath  the  skies; 
For  every  kind,  by  thy  prolifck  might, 
Springs.  Dryden. 

All  clogs  are  of  one  species,  they  mingling  to- 
gether in  generation,  and  the  breed  of  such  mix- 
tures being  prolifick.  ^U'J 

From  the  middle  of  the  world, 
The  sun's  prolifick  rays  are  hurl'd; 
'Tis  from  that  seat  he  darts  those  lir.uns, 
Which  quicken  earth  with  genial  flames.       P 
Proli'fically.       pro-Iif'fe-kal  -c.       adv. 
I  from  prolifick.']  Fruitfully;  pregnantly. 
PROLI'X,    pro-iiks'.    adj.  [prolixe,    Fr. 

prolixus,  Lat.] 
1.  Long;  tedious;  not  concise. 

According  to  the  caution  we  have  been  so 
in  citing,  if  we  aim  at  right  understanding  the  true 
nature  of  it,  we  must  examine  what  apprehension 
mankind  make  of  it.  Digby, 

Should  1  at  large  rep«  at 
The  bead-roll  of  her  vicious  tricks, 
My  poem  would  be  loo  prolix  Prio*- 
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2.  Of  long  duration.     This  is  a  very  rare 
sense. 

If  the  appellant  appoints  a  term  too  prolix,  the 

judge  may  then  assign  a  competent  term.     Jiyliffe- 

Proli'xious,     pro-lik'shus.     adj.     [from 

prolix.']     Dilatory;    tedious.     A    word 

of  Shakspeare*  s  coining. 

Lay  by  alt  uicety  and  prolixious  blushes.   Shahs. 

Proli'xity,  pi  6  liks'e-te.  n.  s.  [prolixite, 

French;   from  firolix.~\      Tediousness; 

tiresome  length;  want  of  brevity. 

It  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or  cross- 
ing the  plain  highway  of  talk,  that  the  goou  Antho- 
nio  hath  lost  a  ship.  Shakspeare. 

In  some  other  passages,  I  may  have,  to  shunp-o- 
■  icily,  unawares  slipt  into  the  contrary  extreme. 

Boyle. 

Elaborate  and  studied  prolixity  in  proving  such 

points  as  nobody  calls  in  question.  Waterland. 

Phuli'xly,  pro-iiks'le.ac/v,  [from prolix.'] 

At  great  length;  tediously. 

On  these  prolixly  thankful  she  enlarg'd.  Dryden. 

Proli'xness,  pro-liks'nes.  n.  s.  [trompro- 

lix  j   Tediousness. 
PROLOCUTOR,  pr61-l6-ku'tur.*°3  n.  s. 

("Latin.]     Tne  foreman;  the  speaker  of 

a  convocation. 
The  convocation  the  queen  prorogued,  though  at 

the  expence  of  Dr.  Atterbury's  displeasure,  who 

was  design 'd  their  prolocutor.  Swift. 

pROLocu'TORsnir,  proi-16-ku'tur-ship.  n. 

s.  [from  prolocutor.]  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  prolocutor. 
Pro'logue,  prol'iog.338  B32n.  s.  [w^oXey^; 

prologue,  Fr.  prologus,  Lat.] 

1.  Preface;  introduction  to  any  discourse 
or  performance. 

Come,  sit,  and  a  song. 
— Shall  we  clap  into  't  roundly,  without  hawking  or 
spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are  the 
only  prologues  to  a  bau  voice?  Shakspeare. 

In  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt.     Milton. 

2.  Something  spoken  before  the  entrance 
of  the  actors  of  a  play 

If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness; 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play. 

Shakspeare. 

The  peaking  cornuto  comes  in  the  instant,  after 
we  had  spoke  the  prulogut  of  our  comedy.  Shaksp. 
To  Prologue,  prol'iog.  v.   a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  introduce  with  a  formal  pre- 
face. 

He  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues.    Shaksp 

To  PROLO'NG,  pro-long',  v.   a.  [pro- 
longer,  French;  pro  and  longus,  Lat.    ] 

1.  To  lengthen  out;  to  continue;  to  draw 
out. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much.  Milton. 

Th'  unhappy  queen  with  lain. prolonged  the  night. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  pur  off  to  a  distant  time. 

To-morrow  in  my  judgment  is  too  sudden; 
For  1  myself  ->m  not  so  well  provided, 
As  else  1  would  be  were  the  day  prolung,d  Shaksp. 
Prolongation,  pr6l-long-ga  s   un.s3"  n.s 

[prolongation,  Fr.  from  prolong] 
\.  The  act  of  lengthening. 

Nourishment  in  living  creatures  is  for  the  pro- 
longation of  I  ife .  Bacon. 

3.  Delay  to  d  longer  time 

This  ambassage  concerned  only  the  prolongation 
pf  days  for  payment  of  monies.  Bacon. 


Prolu'sion,  pro-lu'zhun.  n.  s.  [prolusio, 
Lat.]  Entertainments;  performance  of 
diversion. 

It  is  memorable,  which  Famianus  Strada.  in  the 
first  book  of  his  academical  prolusions,  relates  of 
Suarez.  Hakewill. 

Pro'minence,  prom'me-nense.  }        n.  s 
Pro'minency,  prom'me-nen-se.  $      [pro- 
minentia,  Lat  from  prominent.]     Pro- 
tuberance; extant  part. 

It  shows  the  nose  and  eyebrows,  with  the  promi- 
nencies and  fallings  in  of  the  features.        Mdison. 

PRO'MINENT,  prom'me-nent.  adj. 
[prominens.  Latin.]  Standing  out  be- 
yond the  other  part;  protuberant;  ex- 
tait. 

Whales  are  described  with  two  prominent  spouts 

on  their  heads,  whereas  they  have  but  one  in  the 

forehead  terminating  over  the  windpipe.       Brown. 

She  has  her  eyes  so  prominent,  and  placed  so  that 

she  can  see  better  behind  her  than  before  her. 

Mm-e. 

Two  goodly  bowls  of  massy  silver, 

With  figures  prominent  and  richly  wrought.  Dryd. 

Some  have  their  eyes  stand  so  prominent,  as  the 

hare,  that  they  can  see  as  well  behind  as  before 

them.  Ray. 

PROMI'SCUOUS,  pro-mis'ku-us.  adj. 
[promiscuus,  Lat.  J  Mingled;  confused; 
undistinguished. 

Glory  he  requires,  and  glory  he  receives, 
Promiscuous  from  all  nations.  Milton. 

Promiscuous  love  by  marriage  was  restrain'd. 

Roscommon. 
In  rush'd  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd; 
The  guards,  and  then  each  other  overbear, 

And  in  a  moment  throng  the  theatre       Dryden. 
No  man,  that  considers  the  promiscuous  dispen- 
sations of  God's  providence  in  this  world,  can  think 
it  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  after  this  life  good 
men  shall  be  rewarded,  and  sinners  puuished. 

Tillotson. 

The  earth  was  formed  out  of  that  promiscuous 

mass  of  sand,  earth,  shells  subsiding  from  the  water 

Woodward. 
Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 

Pope. 

A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flow'rs  promiscuous 

shoot.  Pope. 

Promi'scuously,  pro-mis'ku-us-le.  adv. 
[trom  promiscuous.]  With  confused 
mixture;  indiscriminately. 

We  beheld  where  once  stood  Ilium,  called  Troy, 
pi  omiscuously  of  Tros.  Sandys. 

That  generation,  as  the  sacred  writer  modestly 
expressed  it,  married  and  gave  in  marriage  without 
discretion  or  decency,  but  promiscuously,  arid  with 
no  better  a  guide  than  the  impulses  of  a  brutal  ap- 
petite. Woodioard. 

Here  might  you  see 
Barons  and  peasants  on  th'  embattled  field, 
In  one  huge  heap,  promiscuously  amast.      Philips. 

Unaw'd  by  precepts  human  or  divine, 
Like  birds  and  beasts  promiscuously  they  join.  Pope. 

PRO'MISE,  prom'miz.  n.  s.[promissum, 

Lat.  promise,  promesse,  Fr.] 
1 .  Declaration  of  some  benefit  to  be  con- 
ferred. 

I  eat  the  air,  promise  cramm'd ;  you  cannot  feed 
capons  so.  Shakspeare. 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 

Shakspeare. 
O  Lord,  let  thy  promise  unto  David  be  establish- 
ed. 1  Chronicles. 
Duty  still  preceded  promise,  and  strict  endeavour 
only  founded  comfort.  Fell. 


Behold,  she  said,  perform'd  in  ev'ry  part, 
My  promise  made,  and  Vulcan's  labour'd  art. 

Dryden. 

Let  any  man  consider,  how  many  sorrows  he 
would  have  escaped  had  God  called  him  to  his  rest, 
and  then  say  whether  the  promise  to  delher  the  just 
from  the  evils  to  come  ought  not  to  be  made  our 
daily  prayer.  Wake. 

More  than  wise  men,  when  the  war  began,  could 
promise  to  themselves  in  their  most  sanguine  hopes. 

Davenant. 

2,  Performance  of  promise;  grant  of  the 
thing  promised. 

Now  are  they  ready,  looking  for  a  promise  from 
thee.  Acts. 

3.  Hopes;  expectation. 

Your  young  prince  Mamillius  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  greatest  promise.  Shakspeare. 

'To  Pro'mise,  prdm'miz.  v.  a.  [prom*  ;tre, 
French;  promitto,  Latin.]  To  make  de- 
claration of  some  benefit  to  be  con- 
ferred. 

While  they  promise  them  liberty,   they  them- 
selves are  the  servants  of  corruption.  2  Peter. 
I  could  not  expect   such  an   efleel  as  )   found, 
which  seldom  reaches  to  the  degree  that  is  promised 
by  the  prescribers  of  any  remedies  Temple. 
To  Pro'mise.  piom'iniz   v.  n. 
1.  To  assure  on<   by  a  promise. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  th'  time:  it  opens 
the  eyes  of  expectation:  performance  is  ever  the 
duller  for  his  act.  Shaksptare. 

I  dare  promise  for  this  play,  that  in  the  roughness 
of  the  numbers,  which  was  so  designed,  you  will  see 
somewhat  more  masterly  than  any  of  my  former 
tragedies.  Dryden. 

As  he  promised  in  the  law,  he  will  shoitly  have 
mercy,  and  gather  us  together.  2  Maccabees. 

All  the  pleasure  we  can  take,  when  we  meet  these 
promising  sparks,  is  in  the  disappointment.    Fihon. 
She   brib'd   my  stay,  with   more  than    human 
charms; 
Nay  promised,  vainly  promised,  to  bestow 
Immortal  life.  Pope. 

2    It  is  used  of  assurance,  even  of  ill. 
Will  not  t'.ie  ladies  be  afraid  of  the  lion? 
— I  fear  it,  I  promise  you.  Shakspeare. 

Pro'misebreach,  prom'nViz-bretsh.  n.  s. 
[breach  and  promise.]  Violation  of  pro- 
mise. Nut  in  use. 

Criminal  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promisebreach.     Shaksp. 
Pro'misebreaker,  prom'miz-bra-kur.  n, 
s.   [promise  and    break.]      Violater  of 
promises. 

He's  an  hourly  promisebreaker,  the  owner  of  no 
one  good  quality  worthy  your  entertainment. 

Shakspeare. 
Pro'miser,    prom'miz-ur.93  n.    s.    [from 
promise.]  One  who  promises. 
Who  let  this  promiser  in?  did  you,  good  Dili- 
gence ? 
Give  him  his  bribe  again.  Ben  Jonson. 

Fear  's  a  large  promiser;  who  subject  live 
To  that  base  passion,  know  not  what  they  give. 

Dryden. 
Pro'missory,  prom'mis-sur-e.512  adj.  [pro- 
missoriua,  Latin.]     Containing   protes- 
sion  of  some  benefit  to  be  conferred. 

As  the  preceptive  part  enjoins  the  most  exact  vir- 
tue, so  is  it  most  advantageously  enforced  by  the 
promissory,  which  is  most  exquisitely  adapted  to  the 
same  end.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  promissory  lyes  of  great  men  are  known  by 
shouluering,  hugging,  squeezing,  smiling,  and  bow- 


ing. 


ArbuthnoU 


Pro'missorily,    prom'mis-sur-e-le     adv. 

[from  promissorij.]   By  way  of  promise. 

Nor  was  he  obliged  by  oath  to  a  strict  observation 

of  that  which  promissorily  was  unlawful.      Brown 


?    n.  s. 
)  [pro- 
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Pro'mont,  prum'munt. 
Pro'montory,  prom'mun-tur-e.007 

montoire,  F rcnch;  promontorium,  Latin; 
Promont  I  have  observed  only  in  Suck- 
ling.']    A   headland;  a  cape;  high  land 
jutting  into  the  sea. 
The  land  did  shoot  out  with  a  great  promontory. 

Abbot. 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread. 

Sluilispeare. 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory, 
With  trees  upon  it,  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air.  Shakspeare. 

The  waving  sea  can  with  each  flood 
Bathe  some  high  promont.  Suckling. 

They,  on  their  heads, 
Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air 
Came   shadowing,    and   oppress'd   whole    legions 
ann'd.  Milton. 

Every  gust  of  rugged  winds, 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory. 

Milton. 
If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over- 
hangs the  sea,  it  is  preferable  to  an  assembly.  Pope. 
To  PROMO'TE,  -pro-mote',   v.  a.  \jiro- 
moveo,  promo  tus,  Latin. J 

1.  To  forward;  to  advance. 

Next  to  religion,  let  your  care  be  to  promote  jus- 
tice. Bacon. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found, 
Than  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote.   Milt. 

He  that  talks  deceitfully  for  truth,  must  hurt  it 
more  by  his  example,  than  he  promotes  it  by  his  ar- 
guments. Atterbury. 

Frictions  of  the  extreme  parts  promote  the  flux  of 
the  juices  in  the  joints.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  [pro?nouvoir,  Fr.]  To  elevate;  to  exalt; 
to  prefer. 

I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  honour. 

Numbers. 

Shall  I  leave  my  fatness  wherewith  they  honour 

God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ? 

Judges. 
Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me?  Milton. 

Promo'ter,  pro-mote'ur.  n.  s.  [promoteur, 
French;  from  promote.] 

1.  Advancer;  forwarder;  encourager. 

Knowledge  hath  received  little  improvement 
from  the  endeavours  of  many  pretending  promoters. 

Glanville . 

Our  Saviour  makes  this  return,  fit  to  be  engraven 
in  the  hearts  of  all  promoters  of  charity;  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.  Atterbury. 

2.  Informer;  makebate.    An  obsolete  use. 

His  eies  be  promoters,  some  trespass  to  spie. 

Tusser. 
Informers  and  promoters  oppress  and  ruin   the 
estates  of  many  of  his  best  subjects.       Drummond. 
Promo'tion,  pro-mo'shun.  n.  s.  [promo- 
tion, Fr.  from  promote.]   Advancement; 
encouragement;  exaltation  to  some  new 
honour  or  rank;  preferment. 

Many  fair  promotions 
Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those, 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  no- 
ble. Shaksp-are. 
The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury, 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door  'mongst  pursuivants. 

Shakspeare. 
My  rising  is  thy  fall, 
And  my  promotion  trill  be  thy  destruction.  Milton. 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest; 
Whose  palms  new  pluck'd  from  paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise.  Dryden. 
To  Promo' ve,  pro-moov'.   v.  a.   [promo- 
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veo,  Latin;  firomouvoir,  French.]     To  JPro'mpTer,     prom'tur.""     n.     s.     [from 


forward;  to  advance;  to  promote.     Lit- 
tic  used. 

Never  yet  was  honest  man, 
That  ever  drove  the  trade  of  love ; 

It  is  impossible,  nor  can 
Integrity  our  ends  promove.  ""■"""fi- 

Making  useless  offers,  but  promoving  nothing. 

Fell. 


Suckling. 


PROMPT,  promt.*12  adj.   [prompt,  Fr. 
promptus,  Latin."] 

1.  Quick;  ready;  acute;  easy. 

Very  discerning  and  prompt  in  giving  orders,  as 
occasions  required.  Clarendon. 

Prompt  eloquence 
Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse. 

Milton. 
To  the  stern  sanction  of  th'  offended  sky, 
My  prompt  obedience  bews.  Pope. 

2.  Quick;  petulant. 

1  was  too  hasty  to  condemn  unheard; 
And  you,  perhaps,  too  prompt  in  your  replies. 

Dryden, 

3.  Ready  without  hesitation;   wanting  no 
new  motive. 

Tell  him,  I'm  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at 's  feet,  and  there  to  kneel. 

Shaksp. 
The  brazen  age, 
A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage.  Dryden. 

Still  arose  some  rebel  slave, 
Prompter  to  sink  the  state,  than  he  to  save.    Prior. 

Ready;    told   down:   as,   prompt  pay- 
ment. 
5.  Easy;  unobstructed. 

Thcreccption  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing was  very  prompt,  both  from  without  and  from 
within.  IVotton, 

To  Prompt,  promt,  v.  a.  [firontare,  Ital.] 
1.  To  assist  by  private  instruction;  to  help 
at  a  loss. 

Sitting  in  some  place,  where  no  man  shall  prompt 
him,  let  the  child  translate  his  lesson.        Jlscham. 

You've  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  th'  life. 
— Come,  come,  we'll  prompt  you.  Shaksp. 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear, 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well  practis'd  wise  directions.         Shaksp. 

None  could  hold  the  book  so  well  to  prompt  and 
instruct  this  stage  play,  as  she  could.  Bacon. 

He  needed  not  one  to  prompt  him,  because  he 
could  say  the  prayers  by  heart.  StilUngJIeet. 

To  dictate. 

Every  one  some  time  or  other  dreams  he  is  read- 
ing books,  in  which  case  the  invention  prompts  so 
readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed  on.  Addison. 

Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams. 
And  whisp'ring  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 

Pope. 
.  To  incite;  to  instigate. 

The  Volscians  stand 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  's  again.  Shuksp. 

Speak  not  by  th'  matter 
Which  you  heart  prompts  you  to,  but  with  such 

words 
But  rooted  in  your  tongue.  Shaksp. 

If  they  prompt  us  to  anger,  their  design  makes 
use  of  it  to  a  further  end,  that  the  mind  being  thus 
disquieted,  may  not  be  easily  composed  to  prayer. 

Duppa . 

Rage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  found  them 

arms.  Milton. 

Kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires,  "ope. 

>.  To  remind. 

The  inconcealahle  imperfections  of  ourselves  will 
hourly  prompt  us  of  our  corruption,  and  loudly  tell 
us  we  are  sons  of  earth .  Brown. 

3g2 


prompt.] 

One  who  helps  a  publick  speaker,  by 
suggesting  the  word  to  him  when  he 
falters. 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.  Shaksp. 

Iu  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 
And  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeak 

Pope 

2.  An  admonisher;  a  reminder. 

We  understand  our  duty  without  a  teacher,  and 
acquit  ourselves  as  we  ought  to  do,  without  a  promp- 
ter. V  Estrange. 
Pro'mptitude,  prom'te-tude.«.s.[prw?/p- 
t'itude,  Fr.  from  promptus,  Lat.J   Readi- 
ness; quickness. 
Pro'mptly,  promt  le.  adv.  [from  prompt.  \ 
Readily;  quickly;  expeditiously. 

He  that  does  his  merchandise  chearfully,  prompt- 
ly,  and  readily,  and  the  works  of  religion  slowly,  it 
is  a  sign  that  his  heart  is  not  right  with  God. 

Taylor. 

Pro'mptness,  promt'nes.  n.  s.  [from 
prompt.]  Readiness;  quickness;  alacrity. 
Had  not  this  stop  been  given  him  by  that  acci- 
dental sickness,  his  great  courage  and  promptness  of 
mind  would  have  carried  him  directly  forward  to 
the  enemy,  till  he  had  met  him  in  the  open  plains 
of  Persia.  South. 

Firm  and  rigid  muscles,  strong  pulse,  activity, 
and  promptness  in  animal  actions,  are  signs  of  strong 
fibres.  Arbulhnot. 

Pro'mptuary,  prom'tshu-a-re.  n.  s. 
[promptuaire,  French;  promptuarium, 
Latin.]  A  storehouse;  a  repository;  a 
magazine. 

This  stratum  is  still  expanded  at  top,  serving  as 
the  seminary  or  promptuary,  that  furnishcth  forth 
matter  for  the  formation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies.  Woodward. 

Pro'mpture,  prom'tshure.463  n.  s.  [from 
prompt.]  Suggestion;  motion  given  by 
another;  instigation.     Not  used. 

Though  he  bath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood; 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour, 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down  » 

On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he'd  yield  them  up. 

S/ia/cspeare. 
To  PROMU'LG  ATE,  pro-mul'gate.  v.  a. 
[promulgo,  Lat.]    To  publish;  to  make 
known  by  open  declaration. 

Those  albeit  I  know  he  nothing  so  much  hateth 

as  to  promulgate,  yet  I  hope  that  this  will  occasion 

him  to  put  forth  divers  other  goodly  works.  Spenser. 

Those,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  promulgating 

of  the  gospel,  had  far  different  instructions. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

It  is  certain  laws,  by  virtue  of  any  sanction  they 

receive  from  the  promvlgatedwitt  of  the  legislature, 

reach  not  a  stranger,  if  by  (he  law  of  nature  every 

man  hath  not  a  power  to  punish  offences  against  it. 

Locke. 

Promulgation,  prom-i'tl-ga'shun.  n.  s. 
[promulgate,  Latin;  from  promulgate.] 
Publication;  open  exhibition. 

The  stream  and  current  of  this  rule  hath  gone  as 
far,  it  hath  continued  as  long  as  the  very  promulga- 
tion of  the  gospel.  rrj 

External  promulgation,  or  speaking  thereof,  did 
not  alter  the  same,  in  respect  of  the  inward  form  or 

quality.  '!"• 

The  very  jrromulgationot  the  punishment  will  be 

part  of  the  punishment,  and  anticipate  the  execu- 
tion. ,,  ,  So"(/t- 
Pkomui.ga'tor,     prom-til-irVtur.     n.     a. 

[from    promulgate.]      Publisher;    open 

teacher. 
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How  groundless  a  calumny  this  is,  appears  from 
the  sanctity  of  the  christian  religion,  whicli  excludes 
fraud  and  falsehood;  so  also  from  the  designments 
and  aims  of  its  first  promulgators.  Decay  of  Piety. 
:ToPROMU'LGE,pr6-mulje\  v.  a.  [from 
promulgo,  Latin.]  To  promulgate;  to 
publish;  to  teach  openly. 

The  chief  design  of  them  is,  to  establish  the  truth 

of  a  new  revelation  in  those  countries,  where  it  is 

first  promulged  and  propagated.  Jltterbury- 

Promu'lger,   pro-mul'jur.98    n.  s.   |  from 

promulge.]    Publisher;  promulgator. 

The  promulgers  of  our  religion,  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  raised  men  and  women  from  the  dead, 
not  once  only,  but  often.  Jltterbury. 

Prona'tor,  pro-ni'tur.   n.  s.  In  anatomy, 
a  muscle  of  the  radius,  of  which  there 
are  two,  that  helpto  turn  the  palm  down- 
ward. Diet. 
PRONE,  prone,  adj.  [pronus,  Lat.] 

1.  Bending  downward;  not  erect. 

There  wanted  yet  a  creature  not  prone, 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  indu'd 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  frout  serene 
Govern  the  rest.  Milton. 

2.  Lying  with  the  face  downward:  con- 
trary to  supine. 

Upon  these  three  positions  in  man,  wherein  the 
spine  can  only  be  at  right  lines  with  the  thigh,  arise 
those  postures,  prone,  supine,  and  erect.       Brown. 

3.  Precipitous;    headlong;    going    down- 
ward. 

Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  betweeu  worlds.  Milton. 

4.  Declivous;  sloping. 

Since  the  floods  demand 
For  their  descent,  a  jrrone  and  sinking  land; 
Does  not  this  due  declivity  declare 
A  wise  director's  providential  care?         Blackmore. 

5.  Inclined;  propense;    disposed.     It  has 
commonly  an  ill  sense. 

The  labour  of  doing  good,  with  the  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  the  contrary,  doth  make  men  for  the  most 
part  slower  to  the  one  and  proner  to  the  other,  than 
that  duty,  prescribed  them  by  law,  can  prevail  suf- 
ficiently with  them.  Hooker. 

Those  who  are  ready  to  confess  him  in  judgment 
and  profession,  are  very  prone  to  deny  him  in  their 
doings.  South. 

If  we  are  prone  to  sedition,  and  delight  in  change, 
there  is  no  cure  more  proper  than  trade,  which  sup- 
plies business  to  the  active,  and  wealth  to  the  indi- 
gent. Jiddison. 

Still  prone  to  change,  though  still  the  slaves  of 

state.  Pope. 

Pro'neness,  prone'nes.  n.  s.  [from  prone.'] 

1.  The  state  of  bending   downward;   not 
erectness. 

If  erectness  be  taken,  as  it  is  largely  opposed  un- 
to proneness,  or  the  posture  of  animals  looking  down- 
wards, carrying  their  venters,  or  opposite  part  to 
the  spine,  directly  towards  the  earth,  it  may  admit 
of  question.  Brown. 

2.  The  state  of  lying  with  the  face  down- 
ward;  not  supinenesr,. 

3.  Descent;  declivity. 

4.  Inclination;  propension;  disposition  to 

ill. 

The  holy  spirit  saw  that  mankind  is  unto  virtue 
hardly  drawn,  and  that  righteousness  is  the  less  ac- 
counted of,  by  reason  of  the  proneness  of  our  affec- 
tions to  that  which  delighteth.  Hooker. 

The  soul  being  first  from  nothing  brought, 
When  God's  grace  fails  her,  doth  to  nothing  fall; 

And  this  declining  proneness  unto  nought. 
Is  ev'n  that  sin  that  we  are  born  withal.        Davies. 

He  instituted  this  worship,  because  of  the  carna- 


lity of  their  hearts,  and  the  pronenesi  of  the  people 
to  idolatry.  Tillotson- 

The  proneness  of  good  men  to  commiserate  want, 
in  whatsoever  sliape  it  appears.  Jltterbury. 

How  great  is  the  proneness  of  our  nature,  to  com- 
ply with  this  temptation!  Rogers. 

Prong,  prong,  n.  s.  [pronghen,  Dutch,  to 
squeeze.   Minshcw.]     A  fork. 

The  cooks  make  no  more  ado,  but  slicing  it  into 
little  gobbets,  prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron,  and  hang 
it  in  a  furnace.  Sandys. 

Whacum  his  sea-coal  prong  threw  by, 
And  basely  lurnM  his  back  to  fly.  Hudibras. 

Be  mindful 
With  iron  teeth  of  rakes  and  prongs  to  move 
The  crusted  earth.  Dryden. 

Pro'nity,  pro'ne-te.   n.  s.   [from  prone.] 
Proneness.     Not  used. 

Of  this  mechanick  pronity,  I  do  not  see  any  good 

tendency.  More. 

Pronou'n,  pro'noun.313  n.  s.  [pronom,  Fr. 

pronomen,  Latin,  j    A  word  that  is  used 

instead  of  the  proper  name. 

I,  thou,  he;  we,  yc,  they,  are  names  given  toper- 
sons,  and  used  instead  of  their  proper  names,  from 
whence  they  had  the  name  of  pronouns,  as  though 
they  were  not  nouns  themselves,  but  used  instead  of 
nouns.  Clarke. 

To   PRONOU'NCE,   pro-nounse'.  i>.  a. 

\jirononcer,  Fr.  /ironuncio,  Lat.] 
t.  To  speak;-  to  utter. 

He  pronounced  all  these  words  unto  me  with  his 
mouth.  Jeremiah. 

2.  To  utter  solemnly;  to  utter  confidently. 

She 

So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  pronounced  the  word,  saith  the  Lord. 

Jeremiah. 
So  was  his  will 
Pronounced  among  the  gods.  Millon. 

Sternly  he  pronounced  the  rigid  interdiction. 

Milton. 

Absalom  pronounced  a  sentence  of  death  against 

his  brother.  Locke. 

3.  To  form  or  articulate  by  the  organs  of 
speech- 
Language  of  man  pronounced 

By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  express'd. 

Milton. 

Though  diversity  of  tongues  continue,  this  would 

render  the  pronouncing  them  easier.  Holder. 

4.  To  utter  rhetorically. 

To  Pronou'nce,  pro-nounse'.  v.  n.  To 
speak  with  confidence  or  authority. 

How  confidently  soever  men  pronounce  of  them- 
selves, and  believe  that  they  are  then  most  pious, 
when  they  are  most  eager  and  unquiet;  yet  'tis  sure 
this  is  far  removed  from  the  true  genius  of  religion. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Every  fool  may  believe,  and  pronounce  confident- 
ly; but  wise  men  will,  in  matters  of  discourse,  con- 
clude firmly,  and  in  matters  of  fact,  act  surely. 

South. 
Pronou'nceh,  pro-noun'silr.98  n.  s.  [from 
pronounce.]     One  who  pronounces. 

The  pronouncer  thereof  shall  be  condemned  in 
expenses.  Jlyliffe. 

Pronunciation,  pro-nun-she-a'sh&n.36-7 
4oo  461  642  643  n>  s.  \jironunciatio ,  from 
/ironuncio,  Lat.  pronunciation,  Fr.] 

1 .  The  act  or  mode  of  utterance, 

The  design  of  speaking  being  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  by  ready,  easy,  and  graceful  pronuncia- 
tion, all  kind  of  letters  have  been  searched  out, 
that  were  serviceable  for  the  purpose.  Holder. 

It  were  easy  to  produce  thousands  of  his  verses, 
which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  sometimes 
a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can  make 
otherwise.  Dryden. 


2.  That  part  of  rhetorick  which  teaches 
to  speak  in  pubiick  with  pleasing  ut- 
terance ana  graceful  gesture. 

Proof,  proof.308  n.  s.  [from  prove.] 
\ .   Evidence;  testimony;  convincing  token; 
convincing  argument;  means  of  convic- 
tion. 

That  they  all  have  always  so  testified,  I  see  not 
how  we  should  possioly  wish  a  proof  more  palpable 
than  this.  Hooker. 

This  has  neither  evidence  of  truth,  nor  proof  suf- 
ficient to  give  it  warrant.  Hooker. 

Though  the  manner  of  their  trials  should  be  al- 
tered, yet  the  proof  of  every  thing  must  needs  be 
by  the  testimony  of  such  persons  as  the  parties  shall 
produce.  Spenser. 

That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit, 
Were  not  the  proof  so  high.  Shakspeare. 

One  soul  in  both,  whereof  good  proof 
This  day  affords.  Milton. 

Things  of  several  kinds  may  admit  and  require 
several  sorts  of  proofs,  all  which  may  be  good  in 
their  kind.  And  therefore  nothing  can  be  more  ir- 
rational than  for  a  man  to  doubt  of,  or  deny  the 
truth  of  any  thing,  because  it  cannot  be  made  out, 
by  such  kind  of  proofs  of  which  the  nature  of  such  a 
thing  is  not  capable.  They  ought  not  to  expect  ei- 
ther sensible  p'oof,  or  demonstration  of  such  mat- 
ters as  are  not  capable  of  such  proofs,  supposing 
them  to  be  true.  Wilkins. 

This,  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relates, 
And  then  for  proof  fulfill'd  their  common  fates. 

Dryden. 

Those  intervening  ideas,  which  serve  to  shew  the 
agreement  of  any  two  others,  are  called  proofs. 

Locke. 

2.  Test;  trial;  experiment. 

Retire  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-born!  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heav'n. 

Milton. 
Samson, 
This  day  to  Dagon  is  a  solemn  feast: 
Thy  strength  they  know  surpassing  human  race, 
And  now  some  pubiick  proof  thereof  require 
To  honour  this  great  feast.  Millon. 

When  the  imagination  hath  contrived  the  frame 
of  such  an  instrument,  and  conceives  that  the  event 
must  infallibly  answer  its  hopes,  yet  then  does  it 
strangely  deceive  in  the  proof.  Wilkins- 

Gave,  while  he  taught,  and  edify 'd  the  more,. 
Because  he  shew'd,  by  proof,  'twas  easy  to  be  poor. 

Dryden. 

My  paper  gives  a  timorous  writer  an  opportunity 

of  putting  his  ability  to  the  proof.  Mdison. 

Here  for  e*er  must  I  stay, 
Sad  proof  how  well  a  lover  can  obey.  Pope. 

3.  Firm  temper;  impenetrability;  the  slate 
of  being  wrought  and  hardened,  till  the 
expected  strength  is  found  by  trial  to 
be  attained. 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers, 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 

Shakspeare. 

To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  fields  are  charms, 
Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms; 
I  ask  no  other  blessing  of  my  stars.  Dryden. 

See  arms  of  proof,  both  for  myself  and  thee ; 
Chuse  thou  the  best.  Dryden. 

.  Armour  hardened  till  it  will  abide  a 
certain  trial. 

He  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
Confronted  bim.  Shakspeare. 

5.   In  printing,  the  rough  draft  of  a  sheet 

when  first  pulled. 
Proof,  pr66f.   adj.    [This  word,  though 
used  as  an  adjective,  is  only  elliptic-ally 
put  for  of  proof 7] 
1.  Im  penetrable;  able  to  resist. 

Now  put  your  shield-;  before  jou  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  poo/ than  shields.      Shakspeare. 
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Opportunity  I  here  have  had 
To  try  thee,  sift  thee,  and  confess  have  found  thee 
Proof  against  all  temptation,  as  a  rock 
Of  adamant.  Milton. 

He  past  expression  lov'd, 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  rcmov'd.      Dryden. 
When  the  mind  is  thoroughly  tinctured,  the  man 
will  bt  proof  against  all  oppositions.  Collier. 

Guiltless  of  hate,  and  proof  against  desire; 
That  all  things  weighs,  and  nothing  can  admire. 

Dryden. 
When  a  capuchin,  thought  proof  against  bribes, 
had  undertaken  to  carry  on  the  work,  he  died  a  lit- 
tle ifter.  Addison. 
2.   it  has  either   to  or  against  before  the 
power  to  be  resisted. 

Imagin'd  wise, 
Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults.  Milton. 

Deep  in  the  snowy  Alps,  a  lump  of  ice 
By  frost  was  harden'd  to  a  mighty  price; 
Proof  to  the  sun  it  now  securely  lies, 
\nd  the  warm  dog-star's  hottest  rage  defies. 

jlddison. 
The  god  of  day, 
To  make  him  proof  against  the  burning  ray, 
His  temples  with  celestial  ointment  wet.    Addison. 

Proofless,  pr66f'les.  adj.  [from  proof .~\ 
Unproved;  wanting  evidence. 

Some  were  so  manifestly  weak  and  proofless,  that 
he  must  be  a  very  courteous  adversary,  that  can 
grant  them.  Boyle. 

To  Prop,  prop.  v.  a.  [firofifien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  support  by  placing  something  un- 
der or  against 

What  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prop,  or  bind, 
One  night  derides.  Milton. 

2.  To  support  by  standing  under  or  against. 

Like  these,  earth  unsupported  keeps  its  place, 
Though  no  fixt  bottom  props  the  weighty  mass. 

Creech. 

Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply, 
Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  th'  incumbent  sky; 
As  Atlas  fix'd  each  hoary  pile  appears.  Pope. 

3.  To  sustain;  to  support. 

The  nearer  I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period, 
which  is  to  be  labour  and  sorrow,  the  more  I  prop 
myself  upon  those  few  supports  that  are  left  me. 

Pope. 
Prop,   prop.   n.  s.  \jiroppe,  Dutch.]     A 
support;  a  stay;  that  on  which  any  thing 
rests. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very 
prop.  Shakspeare . 

You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Shakspeare . 
Some  plants  creep  along  the  ground,  or  wind 
about  other  trees  or  props,  and  cannot  support  them- 
selves. Bacon. 

That  he  might  on  many  props  repose, 
He  strengths  his  own,  and  who  his  part  did  take. 

Daniel. 
Again,  if  by  the  body's  prop  we  stand, 
If  on  the  body's  life,  her  life  depend, 
As  Meleager's  on  the  fatal  brand, 
The  body's  good  she  only  would  intend.        Davies. 

Fairest  unsupported  flower 
From  her  best  prop  so  far.  Milton. 

The  current  of  his  vict'ries  found  no  stop, 
Till  Cromwell  came,  his  party's  chiefest  prop. 

Waller. 
'Twas  a  considerable  time  before  the  great  frag- 
ments that  fell  rested  in  a  firm  posture;  for  the  props 
and  stays,  whereby  they  leaned  one  upon  another, 
often  failed.  Burnet. 

The  props  return 
Into  thy  house,  that  bore  the  burden  d  vines. 

Dryden. 

Had  it  beet:  possible  to  find  out  any  real  and  firm 
foundation  for  Arianism  to  rest  upon,  it  would  never 


have  been  left  to  stand  upon  artificial  props,  or  to 
subsist  by  subtlety  and  management.       Waterland. 

Pko'pagable,  prop'a-ga-bl.  adj.  [from 
propagate.^]  Such  as  may  be  spread; 
such  as  may  be  continued  by  succes- 
sion. 

Such  creatures  as  are  produced  each  by  its  pecu- 
liar seed,  constitute  a  distinct  propagable  sort  of 
creatures.  Boyle. 

To  PRO'PAGATE,  pmp'a-gate.  v.  a. 
[firopago,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  continue  or  spread  by  generation 
or  successive  production. 

All  that  1  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  beget, 
Is  propagated  curse!  Milton. 

Is  it  an  elder  brother's  duty  so 
To  propagate  his  family  and  name; 
You  would  not  have  yours  die  and  buried  with  you? 

Otway. 
From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound; 
For  echo  hunts  along,  and  propagates  the  sound. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  extend;  to  widen. 

I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill 
Fcign'd  fortune  to  bethron'd:  the  base  o'  th' mount 
Is  rank'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  carry  on  from  place  to  place;  to 
promote. 

Some  have  thought  the  propagating  of  religion 
by  arms  not  only  lawful,  but  meritorious. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Who  are  those  that  truth  must  propagate, 
Within  the  confines  of  my  father's  state?     Dryden. 

Those  who  seek  truth  only,  and  desire  to  propa- 
gate nothing  else,  freely  expose  their  principles  to 
the  test.  Locke. 

Because  dense  bodies  conserve  their  heat  a  long 
time,  and  the  densest  bodies  conserve  their  heat  the 
longest,  the  vibrations  of  their  parts  are  of  a  lasting 
nature;  and  therefore  maybe  propagated  along  solid 
fibres  of  uniform  dense  matter  to  a  great  distance, 
for  conveying  into  the  brain  the  impressions  made 
upon  all  the  organs  of  sense.  JVeio/on. 

4.  To  increase;  to  promote. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast, 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  them  prest 
With  more  of  thine.  Shaksp. 

Sooth'd  with  his  future  fame, 
And  pleas'd  to  hear  his  propagated  name.  Dryden. 

5.  To  generate. 

Superstitious  notions,  propagated  in  fancy,  are 
hardly  ever  totally  eradicated.  Clarissa. 

To  Pro'pagate,  prop'a-gate.  -v.  n.  To 
have  offspring. 

No  need  that  thou 
Should'st  propagate,  already  infinite, 
And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  one. 

Milton. 
Propagation,  prop-a-ga'slnin.  n.  s.  [pro- 
pagatio,  Latin;  propagation,  French; 
from  propagate.']  Continuance  or  dif- 
fusion by  generation  or  successive  pro- 
duction. 

Men  have  souls  rather  by  creation  than  propaga- 
tion. Hooker. 
There  are  other  secondary  ways  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  it,  as  lying  in  the  same  bed.  Wiseman. 
There  is  not  in  all  nature  any  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, but  all  come  by  propagation,  wherein  chance 
hath  not  the  least  part.  Ray. 

Old  stakes  of  olive  trees  in  plants  revive; 
But  nobler  vines  b\  p,opagation  thrive.       Dryden. 
Propaga'tor,  prop'a-ga-tur.62t  n.  s.  [from 
propagate.^ 

1.  One  who  continues  by  successive  pro- 
duction. 

2.  A  spreader;  a  promoter. 


Soerates,  the  greatest  propagator  of  morality,  and 
a  martyr  for  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  was  so  fa- 
mous for  this  talent,  that  he  gained  the  name  "f  the 
Drole.  Addison- 

To  Prope'l,  pro-pel',  v.  a.  [propcllo, 
Latin.]     To  driv.:  forward. 

Avictn  witnesses  the  blood  to  be  frothy,  that  is 
propelled  out  of  a  vein  of  the  breast.  Harvey. 

This  motion,  in  some  human  creatures,  may  be 
weak  in  respect  to  the  viscidity  of  what  is  taken, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  propel  it.  Jlrbuthnot. 

That  overplus  of  motion  would  be  too  feeble  and 
languid  to  propel  so  vast  and  ponderous  a  body,  with 
that  prodigious  velocity.  Bentley. 

Z'o  PROPE'ND,  pro-pend'.  v.  n.  [pw- 
pendeo,  Lat.  to  hang  forward.]  To  in- 
cline to  any  part;  to  be  disposed  in  fa- 
vour of  any  thing. 

My  sprightly  brethren  I  propend  to  you, 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still.  Shaksp. 

PROPE'NDENCY,pr6-pen'den-se.  n.  s.  [from 
propend.~\ 

1.  Inclination  or  tendency  of  desire  to  any 
thing. 

2.  [from  propendo,  Latin,  to  weigh.]  Pre- 
consideration;  attentive  deliberation; 
perpendency. 

An  act  above  the  animal  actings,  which  are  tran- 
sient, and  admit  not  of  that  attention,  and  propen- 
dency  of  actions.  Haic. 

Prope'nse,  pro-pense'.  adj.  \propensus, 
Lat.]  Inclined;  disposed.  It  is  used 
both  of  good  and  bad. 

Women,  prepense  and  inclinable  to  holiness,  be 
edified  in  good  things,  rather  than  carried  away  as 
captives.  Hooker. 

I  have  brought  scandal 
In  feeble  hearts,  propense  enough  before 
To  waver,  or  fall  ofl',  and  join  with  idols.     Milton 

Prope'nsion,  pro-pen'shun.   >    n.  s.  [firo- 
Pkope'nsity,  pro-pen'se-te.  $     pension, 
French;  fir ofiensio,  Lat.  from  prop ense.~] 

1.  Moral  inclination;  disposition  to  any- 
thing good  or  bad. 

Some  miscarriages  might  escape,  rather  through 
necessities  of  state,  than  any  propensity  of  myself  to 
injuriousness.  King  Charles. 

So  forcible  are  our  propensions  to  mutiny,  that 
we  equally  take  occasions  from  beuefits  or  injuries. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Let  there  be  but  propensity,  and  bent  of  will  to 
religion,  and  there  will  be  sedulity  and  indefatiga- 
ble industry.  South. 

It  requires  a  critical  nicety  to  find  out  the  genius 
or  the  propensions  of  a  child.  V Estrange. 

The  natural  propension,  and  the  inevitable  occa- 
sions of  complaint,  accidents  of  fortune.       Temple. 

He  assists  us  with  a  measure  of  grace,  sufficient 
to  over-balance  the  corrupt  propensity  of  the  will. 

Rogers. 

2.  Natural  tendency. 

Bodies,  that  of  themselves  have  no  propensions  to 
any  determinate  place,  do  nevertheless  move  con- 
stantly ami  perpetually  one  way.  I'igby. 

This  great  attrition  must  produce  a  great  propi  a- 
sity  to  the  putrescent  alkaline  conditiou  of  the  fluids. 

.hbuiltnot. 

PRO'Phll,  prdp'pftp.98  adj.  [propre,  Fr. 
proprius,  Lat.J 

1.  Peculiar;  nut  belonging  to  more;  not 
common. 

As  for  the  virtues  that  belong  unto  moral  righte- 
ousness and  honesty  of  life,  we  do  not  mention  them, 
because  they  arc  nol  proper  unto  christian  men  as 
thej  ;tie  christian,  but  do  concern  them  as  they  are 
men.  Hooker. 

Men  of  learning  hold  it  for  a  slip  in  judgment, 
when  oiler  is  made  to  demonstrate  that  as  proper 
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which  reason  findeth 


common  unto 
Hooker. 


to  one  thing, 
many. 

No  sense  the  precious  joys  conceives, 
Which  in  her  private  contemplations  be; 

For  then  the  ravish'd  spirit  the  senses  leaves, 
Hath  her  own  powers  and  proper  actions  free. 

Davies. 

Of  nought  no  creature  ever  formed  aught, 
For  tj.it  is  proper  to  th'  Almighty's  hand.     Davies. 

Dufresnoy's  rules,  concerning  the  posture  of  the 
figures,  are  almost  wholly  proper  to  painting,  and 
admit  not  any  comparison  with  poetry.        Dryden. 

Outward  objects,  that  are  extrinseccd  to  the  mind, 
and  its  own  operations,  proceeding  from  powers  in- 
trinsecal  and  proper  to  itseif,  which  become  also  ob- 
ject, of  its  contemplation,  are  the  original  of  all 
Khow'edge.  Locke. 

They  professed  themselves  servants  of  Jehovah 
their  God,  in  a  relation  and  respect  peculiar  and 
proper  to  tnemselves.  Nelson. 

2.  Noting  an  individual. 

A  proper  name  may  become  common,  when 
given  to  several  beings  of  the  same  kind,  as  Cssar. 

Watts. 

3.  One's  own.  It  is  joined  with  any  of 
the  possessives:  as,  my  proper,  their 
proper. 

The  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter, 
After  your  own  sense;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action.  Shaksp. 

Court  the  age 
With  somewhat  of  your  proper  rage.  Waller. 

If  we  might  determine  it,  our  proper  conceptions 
would  be  all  voted  axioms.  Glanville. 

Now  learn  the  difference  at  your  proper  cost, 
Betwixt  true  valour  and  an  empty  boast.     Dryden. 

4.  Natural;  original. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat.  Milton. 

5.  Fit;  accommodated;  adapted;  suitable; 
qualified. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play, 
All  proper  to  the  spring  and  sprightly  May.     Dryd. 

He  is  the  only  ptoper  person  of  all  others  for  an 
epic  poem,  who,  to  his  natural  endowments  of  a 
large  invention,  a  ripe  judgment,  and  a  strong  me- 
mory, has  joined  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts. 

Dryden. 

In  debility,  from  great  loss  of  blood,  wine  and  all 
aliment  that  is  easily  assimilated  or  turned  into 
blood,  are  proper:  for  blood  is  required  to  make 
blood.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  Exact;  accurate;  just. 

7.  Not  figurative. 

Those  parts  of  nature,  into  which  the  chaos  was 
divided,  they  signified  by  dark  names,  which  we 
have  expressed  in  their  plain  and  proper  terms. 

Burnet. 
3.  It  seems  in  Shakspeare  to  signify,  mere; 
pure. 

See  thyself,  devil; 
Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman.  King  Lear. 

9.  [propre,  Fr.]   Elegant;  pretty. 

Moses  was  a  proper  child.  Hebrews. 

10.  Tall;  lusty;  handsome  with  bulk.     A 

low   word. 

At  last  she  concluded  with  a  sigh,  thou  wast  the 
properest  man  in  Italy.  Shaksp. 

A  proper  goodly  fox  was  carrying  to  execution. 

V  Estrange. 

Pro'perly,  prop'pur-le.  adv.  [from  pro- 
per.] 

1.  Fitly;  suitably. 

2.  In  a  strict  sense. 

What  di-js  but  what  has  life, 
And  sin?  the  body  properly  hath  neither.       Milton. 

The  miseries  of  life  are  not  properly  owing  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  things.  Sioift- 


There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  works  of  every 
man,  good  as  well  as  bad,  are  properly  his  own. 

Rogers. 
Pro'perness,   prop'pur-nes.   n.   .?.  [from 
proper.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  proper. 

2.  Talness. 

Pro'perty,  prop'pur-te.  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
per.^ 

(.   Peculiar  quality. 

What  special  property  or  quality  is  that,  which 
being  no  where  found  but  in  sermons,  maketh  them 
effectual  to  save  souls?  Hooker. 

A  secondary  essential  mode  is,  any  attribute  of  a 
thing,  which  is  not  of  primary  consideration,  and  is 
called  a  property.  Watts. 

2.   Quality;  disposition. 

'Tis  conviction,  not  force,  that  must  induce  as- 
sent; and  sure  tbe  logick  of  a  conquering  sword  has 
no  great  property  that  way;  silence  it  may,  but  con- 
vince it  cannot.  Decay  of  Piety. 
It  is  the  property  of  an  old  sinner  to  find  delight 


in  reviewing  his  own  villainies  in  others.        South,. 

3.  Right  of  possession. 

Some  have  been  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that 
the  inheritance  of  rule  over  men,  and  property  in 
things,  sprung  from  the  same  original,  and  were  to 
descend  by  the  same  rules.  Locke. 

Property,  whose  original  is  from  the  right  a  man 
has  to  use  any  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  subsist- 
ence and  comfort,  is  for  the  sole  advantage  of  the 
proprietor,  so  that  he  may  even  destroy  the  thing 
that  he  has  property  in.  Locke. 

4.  Possession  held  in  one's  own  right. 

For  numerous  blessings  yearly  show'r'd, 
And  property  with  plenty  crown'd, 
Accept  our  pious  praise.  Dryden. 

5.  The  thing  possessed. 

'Tis  a  thing  impossible 

I  should  love  thee  but  as  a  property.  Shaksp. 

No  wonder  such  men  are  true  to  a  government, 

where  liberty  runs  so  high,  where  property  is  so  well 

secured.  Swift. 

6.  Nearness  or  right.     I  know  not  which 
is  the  sense  in  the  following  lines. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me, 
Hold  thee.  Shakspeare- 

7.  Something    useful;    an    appendage:    a 
theatrical  term. 

I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play 
wants.  Shaksp. 

The  purple  garments  raise  the  lawyer's  fees, 
High  pomp  and  state  are  useful  properties.  Dryden. 
Greenfield  was  the  name  of  the  property  man  in 
that  time,  who  furnished  implements  for  the  actors. 

Pope- 
3.  Property  for  propriety.    Any  thing  pe- 
culiarly adapted.     Not  used. 

Our  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity,  smooth- 
ness and  property,  in  quickness  and  briefness. 

Camden. 

To  Pro'perty,  prop'pur-te.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  invest  with  qualities. 

His  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world;  his  voice  was  property'' d 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  seize  or  retain  as  something  own- 
ed, or  in  which  one  has  a  right;  to  ap- 
propriate; to  hold.  This  word  is  not 
now  used  in  either  meaning. 

His  large  fortune 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts.  Shaksp. 

They  have  here  propertied  me,  keep  me  in  dark- 
ness, and  do  all  they  can  te  face  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Shakspeare. 


I  am  too  high  born  to  be  propertied, 
To  be  a  secondary  at  controul.  Shaksp 

Pro'phasis,  pro-fa'sis.  n.  s.  [7rpo<pxris.~\ 
In  medicine,  a  foreknowledge  of  dis- 
eases. 

Pro'phecy,  prof'fe-se.*99  n.  s.  [vpotpyTtx: 
firophetie,   French.]     A   declaration  of 
something  to  come;  prediction. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams. 

Shakspeare . 
Poets  may  boast 
Their  work  shall  with  the  world  remain; 
Both  bound  together,  live  or  die, 
The  verses  and  the  prophecy.  Waller. 

Pro'phesier,  prof'le-si-ur.  n.  s.  [from 
prophesy.]     One  who  prophesies. 

To  Pro'phesy,  prof'fe-si.4,99  v.  a. 

1.  To  predict;  to  foretel;  to  prognostic 
cate. 

Miserable  England, 
I  prophesy  the  fearful'st  time  to  thee, 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon.   Shaksp. 

I  hate  him,  for  he  doth   not  prophesy  good,  but 
evil.  1  Kings. 

The  Lord  sent  me  to  prophesy,  against  this  house, 
all  the  words  that  ye  have  heard.  Jeremiah. 

2.  To  foreshow. 
Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 

A  royal  nobleness.  Shaksp. 

To  Pro'phesy,  pr6f'fe-si.  ~o.  n. 

1.  To  utter  predictions. 
Strange  screams  of  death, 

And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible 

Of  dire  combustion.  Shaksj)eare. 

Receiv'd  by  thee,  I  prophesy,  my  rhimes, 
Mix'd  with  tby  works,  their  life  no  bounds  shall  see. 

Ticket. 

2.  To  preach.     A  scriptural  sense. 
Prophesy  unto  the  wind,  prophesy  son  of  man. 

Ezekiel. 

The  elders  of  the  Jews  builded,  and  prospered 

through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai.  Ezra. 

PRO'PHET,  proffet."  n.  s.  \Jirophete, 
French;  7rpo<pyri)s.~] 

1.  One  who  tells  future  events;  a  predic- 
tor; a  foreteller. 

Ev'ry  flower 
Did  as  a  prophet  weep  what  it  foresaw, 
In  Hector's  wrath.  Shaksp. 

Jesters  oft  prove  prophets.  Shaksp. 

O  prophet  of  glad  tidings!  finisher 
Of  utmost  hope !  Milton. 

He  lov'd  so  fast, 
As  if  he  fear'd  each  day  wou'd  be  her  last; 
Too  true  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  fate, 
That  should  so  soon  divide  their  happy  state. 

Dryden. 
God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  un- 
make the  man.  Locke. 

2.  One  of  the  sacred  writers  empowered 
by  God  to  display  futurity. 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles. 

Shakspeare. 

It  buildeth  her  faith  and  religion  upon  the  sacred 
and  canonical  scriptures  of  the  holy  prophets  and 
apostles,  as"upon  her  main  and  prime  foundation. 

White. 
Pro'phf.tess,  prof'fet-tes.  n.  s.  [prophet- 
esse,  Fiench;  from  firophet.~]  A  woman 
that  foretells  future  events. 

He  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow, 
And  say  poor  Marg'ret  was  a  prophetess.      Shaksp. 

That  it  is  consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  so  in 
singing  to  answer,  the  practice  of  Miriam  the  pro- 
phetess, when  she  answered  the  men  in  her  song, 
will  approve.  Peacham. 

If  my  love  but  once  were  crown'd, 
Fair  prophetess,  my  grief  would  cease.  Prior. 
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Prophe'tical,  pio-fet'te-kal.  >   adj.  [pro-  I 
Prophb  no*,  prA-fti'lik.*08    $    tlh  iuJue- 
Frencnj  from  prophet.] 

1.  Foreseeing  or  foretelling  future  events. 

Say,  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way, 
Willi  sucii  pr. ph  tick  greeting?  -haksp. 

The  counsel  of  a  wise  and  then  prophetical  friend 
wan  forgotten.  Wotton. 

Some  perfumes  procure  prophetical  dreams. 

Bacon. 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  propiutick  strain.  Milton. 

So ne  famous  p'opLetick  pictures  represent  the 
fate  of  England  by  a  moie,  a  creature  blind  and 
busy,  sinootli  and  deceitf.il,  continually  working  un- 
der ground,  but  now  and  then  to  be  discerned  in 
the  suifice.  Stillingfleet. 

No  arguments  made  a  stronger  impression  on 
these  pagan  converts,  than  the  predictions  relating 
to  our  Saviour  in  those  old  proplietick  writings,  de- 
posited among  the  hands  of  the  greatest  enemies  to 
Christianity,  and  owned  by  them  to  have  been  ex- 
tant many  ages  before  his  appearance.        Jlddison. 

2.  It  has  jJ  before  the  thi  y  ion  told. 

The  more  i  know,  the  more  my  fears  augment, 
And  fears  are  oil  pi  ophetick  oj  th'  event.     Dryden. 

Prophi/ticaxly,  pi'6-tet'te-kai-e.  adv. 
[fro, n  firofihetical.i  W.tli  knowledge 
of  futurity;  in  manner  01  a  piophecy. 

He  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cud- 
gelling, thai  he  raves  in  saying  nothing.  Shaksp. 
1  his  great  success  among  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
part  of  it  historically  true  at  the  compiling  of  these 
articles,  and  part  of  it  prophetically  true  then,  and 
fulfilled  afterward,  was  a  most  effectual  argument 
to  give  authority  to  this  faith.  Hammond. 

She  sigh'd,  and  thus  prophetically  spoke  Dryden. 
To  Pro'phetize,  piofiet-uze.  v.  n   [pro- 
fi/ietiscr,  French;    from   prophet.]      To 
give  predictions.     Not  in  use. 

Nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send 
By  prophetizing  dreams.  Daniel. 

Prophv  la'ctick.  prof-e-lak'tik  B3°  adj. 
\7rt>o<£vAxx.Tix.o$y  horn  iTfs^f A«c-3-».l  Pre- 
ventive; preservative. 

Medicine  is  distributed  into  prophylactick.  or  the 

art  of  preserving  health;  and  therapeutick,  or  the 

art  of  restoring  health.  Watts. 

PROPi'xquiTY,  pro  ping'kwe-te.  n.s.  [pro- 

pinquitas,  Latin.] 

1.  Nearness;   proximity;   neighbourhood. 

They  draw  the  retina  nearer  to  the  crystalline 
humour,  and  by  their  relaxation  suffer  it  to  return 
to  its  natural  distance  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  object,  in  respect  of  distance  or  propinquity 

Hay. 

2.  Nearness  of  time. 

Thereby  was  declared  the  propinquity  of  their 
desolations,  and  that  their  tranquillity  was  of  no 
longer  duration,  than  those  soon  decaying  fruits  of 
summer.  Brinon. 

3.  Kindred;  nearness  of  blood. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee.  Shaksp. 

Pkopi'tiable,  pro-pish'e-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
propitiate.]  Such  as  may  be  induced 
to  favour;  such  as  may  be  made  propi- 
tious. 

roPROPrTIATE,pro-pl8#e-Ate.»«v.fl. 

[firofiitio,  Latin.]  To  induce  to  favour; 
to  gain;  to  conciliate;  to  make  propiti- 
ous. 

You,  her  priest,  declare 
"What  off'nngs  may  propitiate  the  fair, 
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Rich  orient  pearl,  bright  stones  that  ne'er  decay, 
Or  polish 'd  lines  which  longer  last  than  they. 

Waller. 

I  hey  believe  the  affairs  of  human  life  to  be  ma- 
naged by  certain  spirits  under  him,   whom  they  en- 
deavour to  propitiate  by  certain  rites.    Stilling jlect. 
Vengeance  shall  pursue  the  inhuman  coast, 
-   Till  they  propitiate  thy  offended  ghost.         Dryden. 
Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage, 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage.         Pope. 
Phopitia'tiok,    pto-pish-e-a'shun.    n.    s. 
[propitiation,  French;  from  propitiate.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  propitious. 

2.  The  atonement;  the  offering  by  which 
propitiousness  is  obtained. 

He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  1  John. 

Propitia'ior,  pro-pish'e-a-tur.821  n.  s. 
[from  propitiate.]   One  that  propitiates. 

Propi'tiatory,  pro-pish'e-a-tur-e.  adj. 
[profiiciaroire,  French;  from  propiti- 
ate] Having  the  power  to  make  pro- 
pitious. 

Is  not  this  more  than  giving  God  thanks  for  their 
virtues,  when  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  offered  for 
their  honour?  Slillingfleet. 

Propi'tious,  pro-pish'us.282  adj.  \Jiropi- 
tius,  Latin;  /irofiice,  French.]  Favour- 
able; kind. 

T'  assuage  the  force  of  this  new  flame, 
And  make  thee  more,  propitious  in  my  need, 

1  mean  to  sing  the  praises  of  thy  name.  Spenser. 
Let  not  my  words  offend  thee, 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  1  speak!       Milton. 

Indulgent  god!  propitious  pow'r  to  Troy, 
Swift  to  relieve,  unwilling  to  destroy.  Dryden. 

Would  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vows.  Jlddison 

Ere  P'uoebus  rose,  he  had  iinplor'd 
Propitious  heav'n.  Pope. 

Propi'tiovsly,  p'6-pish'us-Ie.  adv.  [from 
propitious .]      Favourably;  kindly. 

So  when  a  muse  propitiously  invites, 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  flights. 

Roscommon 

Propi'tiousness,  pro-pish'us-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  propitious.]  Favourableness; 
kindness. 

All  these  joined  with  the  propitiousness  of  climate 
to  that  sort  of  tree  and  the  length  of  age  it  shall 
stand  and  grow,  may  produce  an  oak  Temple. 

Propla'sm,  pro'plazm.  n.  s.  \jrpo  and  wA«- 
(t/llx.]     Mould;  matrix. 

Those  shells  serving  as  proplasms  or  moulds  to  the 
matter  which  so  fill'd  them,  limited  and  determined 
its  dimensions  and  figure.  Woodward. 

Propla'stice,  pro-plas'tis.  n.  s.  i  7rpo7rXx- 
rutv.]  The  art  of  making  moulds  for 
casting. 

Pkofo'nent,  pro-po'nent.603  n.  s.  [from 
pruponens,  Latin.]  One  that  makes  a 
proposal,  or  lays  down  a  position. 

For  mysterious  things  of  faith  rely 
On  the  proponent,  heaven's  authority.  Dryden. 

PROPORTION,  pr6-p6r'shun.  n.  *. 
[proportion,  Fr.  proportion  Latin.] 

I.  Comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another;  ratio. 

Let  any  man's  wisdom  determine  by  lessening  the 
territory,  and  increasing  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
what  proportion  is  requisite  to  the  peopling  of  a  re- 
gion in  such  a  manner,  thai  the  land  shall  be  nei- 
ther too  narrow  for  those  whom  it  feedeth,  nor  ca- 
pable of  a  greater  multitude.  Raleigh. 
By  proportion  to  these  rules,  we  may  ju.ge  oi 
the  obligation  that  lies  upon  all  sorts  of  injurioni 
persons.  Taylor. 


rito 

Thing,  nigh  equivalent  and  neighb'ring  value. 
By  iiu  are  parted;  but  high  heav'n  lhy  share, 
In  tcpial  balance  wcigb'd  'gainst  earth  and  hell, 
Flings  up  the  adverse  scale,  and  shuns  proportion. 

Prior. 

2.  Settled  relation  of  comparative  quan- 
tity; equal  degree. 

Greater  visible  good  does  not  always  raise  men's 
desires,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  it  is  acknon 
ledged  to  have,  though  every  little  trouble  sets  u: 
on  work  to  get  rid  of  it.  Locke. 

He  must  be  little  skill'd  in  the  world,  who  thinks 
that  men's  talking  much  or  little,  shall  hold  propor- 
tion only  to  their  knowledge.  Locke. 

Several  nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  igno- 
rance, in  proportion  as  ttiey  converse  more  or  less 
with  those  of  the  reformed  churches.  .ladison. 

In  proportion  as  this  resolution  grew,  the  terrors 
before  us  seemed  to  vanish.  Taller. 

3.  Hannonick  degree. 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled,  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Wilton. 

4.  Symmetry;  adaptation  of  one  to  another. 

Measure  is  that  which  perfecteth  all  things,  be- 
cause every  thing  is  for  some  end;  neither  can  that 
thing  be  available  to  any  end,  which  is  not  propor- 
tionable thereunto:  and  to  proportion  as  well  ex- 
cesses as  defects,  are  opposite.  hooker. 

It  must  be  mutual  in  proportion  due 
Giv'n  and  receiv'd.  Milton. 

No  man  of  the  present  age  is  equal  in  the  strength, 
proportion  and  knitting  of  his  limbs,  to  the  Her- 
cules of  Farnese.  Dryden. 

The  proportions  are  so  well  observed,  that  no- 
thing appeals  to  an  advantage,  or  distinguishes 
itself  above  the  rest.  Addison. 

Harmony,  with  ev'ry  grace, 
Plays  in  the  fair  proportions  of  her  face. 

Mrs.  Carter. 

ii.  Form;  size. 

All  things  receiv'd,  do  such  proportion  take, 
As  those  things  have,  wherein  they  are  receiv'd; 

So  little  glasses  little  faces  make, 
And  narrow  webs  on  narrow  frames  are  weav'd. 

Davies. 
/'<;  Propo'rtxon.  pro-por'shun.  v.  a.  \jiro- 
portionner,  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  adjust  by  comparative  relation. 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proporlion''d  to  each  kind.  Milts.. 

In  the  loss  of  an  object,  we  do  not  proportion  our 
grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears,  but  to  the  value  out 
fancies  set  upon  it.  Addison. 

2.  To  form  symmetrically. 

Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault, 
quickly  to  be  discovered  by  the  senses;  yet  alto- 
gether seemed  not  to  make  up  that  harmony  that 
Cupid  delights  in.  Sidney. 

Pkopo'ri  ionable,  pro-por'shun-a-bl.  adj. 
[from  proportion.]  Adjusted  by  com- 
parative relation;  such  as  is  fit. 

His  commandments  are  not  grievous,  because  he 
offers  us  an  assistance,  proportionable  to  the  diffi- 
culty. Titlotson. 
It  was  enlivened  with  an  hundred  and   twenty 
trumpets,  assisted  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
other  instruments.  JIuUI'.slii. 
PROPo'RTioNABLY,pro-por'shih>-a-ble.a^. 
[from  proportion.]     According  to  pro- 
portion; according  to  comparative  re- 
lation. 

The  mind  ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds  of 
probability,  and  upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole, 
reject  or  receive  it  jrroporlionably  to  the  preponde- 
rancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability,  on  one 
side  or  the  other  Locke. 

The  parts  of  a  great  thing  are  great,  anu  t  ere 
are  proportionably  large  estates  in  a  large  counUy. 
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Though  religion  be  more  eminently  necessary  to   Propo'sal,  pro-po'zal.88  n.  s.  [from  pro- 


those  in  stations  of  authority,  yet  these  qualities  are 
proportionably  conducive  to  publick  happiness  in 
every  inferior  relation.  Rogers. 

PRopo'RTioNAL,pro-p6r'shun-al.  ad/',  [/iro- 
fiortionel,  Fr.  from  proportion.']  Having 
a  settled  comparative  relation;  having  a 
certain  degree  ot  any  quality  compared 
with  something  else. 

The  serpent  lives, 
Lives,  as  thou  said'st,  and  gains  to  live  as  man 
Higher  degree  of  life,  inducement  strong 
To  us,  as  likely  tasting  to  attain 
Proportional  ascent,  which  cannot  be 
But  to  be  gods  or  angels.  Milton. 

Four  numbers  are  said  to  be  proportional,  when 
the  first  containeth,  or  is  contained  by  the  second. 
as  often  as  the  third  containeth,  or  is  contained  by 
the  fourth.  Cocker. 

If  light  be  swifter  in  bodies  than  in  vacuo,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  sines  which  measure  the  refraction 
of  the  bodies,  the  forces  of  the  bodies  to  reflect  and 
refract  light,  are  very  nearly  proportional  to  the 
densities  of  the  same  bodies.  Newton. 

Proportionality,  pro-por-shun-al'e-te. 
n.  s.  [from  proportional.]  The  quality 
of  heing  proportional. 

All  sense,  as  grateful,  dependeth  upon  the  equa- 
lity or  the  proportionality  of  the  motion  or  impres- 
sion made.  Grew. 

Proportionally,  pro-por'shun  al-le.ach;. 
[from  proportional.]  In  a  stated  de- 
gree. 

If  these  circles,  whilst  their  centres  keep  their 
distances  and  positions,  could  be  made  less  in  dia- 
meter, their  interfering  one  with  another,  and  by 
consequence  the  mixture  of  the  heterogeneous  rays, 
would  be  proportionally  diminished.  Newloii. 

Proportionate,  pro-por'shun-at.94  adj. 
[from  proportion]  Adjusted  to  some- 
thing else,  according  to  a  certain  rate 
or  comparative  relation. 

The  connection  between  the  end  and  any  means 
is  adequate,  but  between  the  end  and  means  propor- 
tionate. Grew. 
The  use  of  spectacles,  by  an  adequate  connection 
of  truths,  gave  men  occasion  to  think  of  micro- 
scopes and  telescopes;  but  the  invention  of  burning 
glasses  depended  on  a  proportionate;  for  that  figure, 
which  contracts  the  species  of  any  body,  that  is,  the 
rays  by  which  it  is  seen,  will,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, contract  the  heat  wherewith  the  rays  arc  ac- 
companied. Grew. 
In  the  state  of  nature,  one  man  comes  by  no  ab- 
solute power  to  use  a  criminal   according  to  the 
passion  or  heats  of  his  own  will;  but  only  to  retri- 
bute to  him,  so  far  as  conscience  dictates,  what  is 
proportionate  to  his  transgression.                    Locke. 
To    Proportionate,     pro-por'shiin-ate. 
■v.  a.  [from  proportion.]    To  adjust  ac- 
cording to  settled  rates  to  something 

else. 

The  parallelism  and  due  proportionated  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth.  More. 

Since  every  single  particle  hath  an  innate  gravi- 
tation toward  all  others,  proportionated  by  matter 
and  distance,  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  outward 
atoms  of  the  chaos  would  necessarily  tend  inwards, 
and  descend  from  all  quarters  towards  the  middle  of 
the  whole  space.  Bentley. 

Propo'rtionateness,  pro-por'shun-at- 
nes.  n.  s.  [from  proportionate.]  The 
state  of  being  by  comparison  adjusted. 
By  this  congruity  of  those  faculties  to  their  pro- 
per objects,  and  by  the  fitness  and  proportionateness 
of  these  objective  impressions  upon  their  respective 
faculties,  accommodated  to  their  reception,  the 
sensible  nature  hath  so  much  of  perception  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  its  sensible  being.  Hale. 


pose.] 

1.  Scheme  or  design  propounded  to  con- 
sideration or  acceptance. 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result.     Milton. 

The  work  you  mention,  will  sufficiently  recom- 
mend itself,  when  your  name  appears  with  the  pro- 
posals. Mdison . 

2.  Offer  to  the  mind. 
Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  a  man's 

choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  refuse 

it.  South. 

This  truth  is  not  likely  to  be  entertained  readily 

upon  the  first  proposal.  Mterbury. 

To  PROPOSE,  pro-poze'.  v.  a.  [pro- 
poser, lfr.  firopono,  Latin.]  To  offer  to 
the  consideration. 

Raphael  to  Adam's  doubt  proposed, 
Benevolent  and  facil  thus  reply'd.  Milton. 

My  design  is  to  treat  only  of  those,  who  have 
chiefly  proposed  to  themselves  the  principal  reward 
of  their  labours  Tatler. 

In  learning  any  thing,   there  should  be  as  little 
as  possible  first  proposed  to  the  mind  at  once,  and 
that  being  understood,  proceed  then  to  the  next  ad- 
joining part.  Watts. 
To   Propo'se,   pro-poze'.    v.  n.    To    lay 
schemes.   Not  in  use. 

Run  thee  into  the  parlour, 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice, 
Proposing  with  the  prince  and  Claudio.  Shakspeare. 

Propo'ser,  pr6-po'zur.as  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
pose.^ One  that  offers  any  thing  to  con- 
sideration. 

Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  not  made 
out  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  upon  the  credit 
of  the  proposer  as  coming  from  God.  Locke. 

He  provided  a  statute,  that  whoever  proposed  any 
alteration  to  be  made,  should  do  it  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck:  if  the  matter  proposed  were  gene- 
rally approved,  then  it  should  pass  into  a  law;  if  it 
went  in  the  negative,  the  proposer  to  be  immedi- 
ately hanged.  Swift- 

Proposition,  prop-6-zish'un.  n.  s.  [pro- 
position, Fr.  propositio,  Lat/] 

1.  One  of  the  three  parts  of  a  regular  ar- 
gument. 

The  first  proposition  of  the  precedent  argument 
is  not  necessary.  White. 

2.  A  sentence  in  which  any  thing  is  af- 
firmed or  decreed. 

Chrysippus,  labouring  how  to  reconcile  these  two 
propositions,  that  all  things  are  done  by  fate,  and 
yet  that  something  is  in  our  own  power,  cannot  ex- 
tricate himself.  Hammond. 

Contingent  propositions  are  of  a  dubious  quality, 
and  they  cause  opinion  only,  and  not  divine  faith. 

White. 

The  compounding  of  the  representation  of  things, 
with  an  ailirmation  or  negation,  makes  a  proposi- 
tion. Hale. 
.  Proposal;  offer  of  terms. 

The  enemy  sent  propositions,  such  as  upon  deli- 
very of  a  strong  fortified  town,  after  a  handsome 
defence,  are  usually  granted.  Clarendon. 

Proposi'tional,  prop-6-zlsh'un-al.  adj. 
[from  proposition.]  Considered  as  a  pro- 
position. 

If  it  has  a  singular  subject  in  its  propositional 
sense,  it  is  always  ranked  with  universals.       Watts. 

To   PROPOU'ND,  pro-pound'.313   v.  n. 

[propono,  Lat.] 
1.  To  offer  to  consideration;  to  propose. 
The  parliament,  which  now  is  held,  decreed 
Whatever  pleas'd  the  king  but  to  propound.  Danid. 
To  leave  as  little  as  I  may  unto  fancy,  which  is 
wild  and  irregular,  I  will  propound  a  rule.   Wotton. 


Dar'st  thou  to  the  Son  of  God  propound 
To  worship  thee?  Miltonr 

The  existence  of  the  church  hath  been  propounded 
as  an  object  of  our  faith  in  every  age  of  Christianity. 

Pearson. 

The  greatest  stranger  must  propound  the  argu- 
ment. More. 

The  arguments,  which  Christianity  propounds  to 
us,  are  reasonable  encouragements  to  bear  suffer- 
ings patiently.  Tiltotson. 
2.   To  offer;  to  exhibit. 

A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under-ground, 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him.  Shaksp, 

Propou'nder,  pro-pound'ur.  n.  s.  [from 
propound.]  He  that  propounds;  he  that 
offers;  proposer. 

Proprietary,  pro-pri'e-tar-e.  n.  s.  \jiro- 
prietaire,  Fr.  from  propriety.]  Posses- 
sor in  his  own  right. 

'Tis  a  mistake  to  think  ourselves  stewards  in  some 
of  God's  gifts,  and  proprietaries  in  others:  they  are 
all  equally  to  be  employed,  according  to  the  desig- 
nation of  the  donor.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Proprietary,  pro-pri'e-tar-e.  adj.  Be- 
longing to  a  certain  owner. 

Though  sheep,  which  are  proprietary,  are  seldom 
marked,  yet  they  are  not  apt  to  straggle.         Grew. 

Proprietor,  pro-pri'e-tur.98  n.  &.  [from 
proprius,  Lat/]  A  possessor  in  his  own 
right. 

Man,  by  being  master  of  himself,  and  proprietor 
of  his  own  person,  and  the  actions  or  labour  of  it, 
had  still  in  himself  the  great  foundation  of  properly. 

Locke. 

Though  they  are  scattered  on  the  wings  of  the 

morning,  and  remain  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 

sea,  even  there  shall  his  right  hand  fetch  them  out, 

and  lead  them  home  to  their  ancient  proprietor. 

Rogers. 
Proprietress,  pro-pri'e-tres.  n.  s.  [from 
proprietor.']    A  female  possessor  in  her 
own  right;  a  mistress. 

A  big-bellied  bitch  borrowed  another  bitch's 
kennel  to  lay  her  burden  in;  the  proprietress  de- 
manded possession,  but  the  other  begged  her  excuse. 

VEstrange. 
PROPRI'ETY,  pro-pri'e-te.   n.  s.  [pro- 
priete,  Fr.  proprittas,  Lat."] 

1.  Peculiarity    of    possession;    exclusive 
right. 

You  that  have  promis'd  to  yourselves  propriety 
in  love, 
Know  women's  hearts  like  straws  do  move. 

Suckling. 

Benefit  of  peace,  and  vacation  for  piety,  render 
it  necessary  by  laws  to  secure  propriety.  Hammond. 

Hail,  wedded  love!  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise!  of  all  things  common  else.        Milton. 

They  secure  propriety  and  peace.  Dryden. 

To  that  we  owe  not  only  the  safety  of  our  persons 
and  the  propriety  of  our  possessions,  but  our  im- 
provement in  the  several  arts.  Jitltrbury. 

2.  Accuracy;  justness. 
Common  use,  that  is  the  rule  of  propriety,  affords 

some  aid  to  settle  the  signification  of  language. 

Locke. 
Propt,  propt.369  for  propped,  [fromprop/j 
Sustained  by  some  prop. 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 

Pope. 
To    PROFU'GN,     pro-pune'.38"     v.    a. 
[propugno,  Latin.]     To  defend;  to  vin- 
dicate. 

Thankfulness  is  our  meet  tribute  to  those  sacred 
champions  for  propugning  of  our  faith.    Hammond. 

PROPUGNA'TioN,pr6p-pug-na'shun.  630«.« 
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[  propugnatio,   from  propugno,   Latin,  j 

Defence. 

What  propiignation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
Tins  quarrel  would  excite?  Skakspeare. 

Propo'gner,   pr6-pu'nur.S8fl  n.  s.  [from 
firofiugn.']  A  defender. 

So  zealous  p>-opugners  are  they  of  their  native 
creed,  that  they  are  importunately  diligent  to  in- 
struct men  in  it,  and  in  all  the  little  sophistries  for 
defending  it.  Government  of  the  Tongu  . 

Protu'lsio.v,  pro-pul'shun    n.  s.  \jiroJiul- 
sm.s,  Lit.]    Toe  act  of  driving  forward. 
Joy  irorketh  by  propulsion  of  the  moisture  of  the 
brai.i,  when  the  spirits  dilate,  and  occupy  more  room 

■  •in  on 

The  evanescent  solid  and  fluid  will  scarce  differ, 

and  the  extremities  of  thoso  small  canals  will  by 

propulsion  be  carried  off  with  the  fluid  continually 

Jirbuthnot. 
Proue,  pro  re.  n.  s.  [firora,  Latin.]    The 
prow;  me  forepart  of  a  ship.  A  poetical 
word  used  for  a  rhyme. 

There  no  vessel,  with  Vermillion  prore, 
Or  bark  of  traffick,  glides  from  shore  to  shore. 

Pope. 
Prorogation,     pror  ro-ga.'shun.     n.     s. 
[firoiogatio,  from  /irorogo,  Lat.  proro- 
gation, Fr.1 

1.  Continuance;  state  of  lengthening  out 
to  a  distant  time;  prolongation. 

The  fulness  and  effluence  of  man's  enjoyments  in 
the  state  of  innocence,  might  seem  to  leave  no  place 
for  hope,.in  respect  of  any  farther  addition,  but  only 
of  thi-  prorogation  and  future  continuance  of  what 
already  he  possessed.  South 

2.  Interruption  of  the  session  of  parliament 
by  the  regal  authority. 

It  would  seem  extraordinary  if  an  inferior  court 
should  take  a  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  high 
couri  oi'  parliament,  during  a  prorogation.      Swift. 

To  Proro'gue,  pio-rog'.35?  v.  a.  [firoro- 
go,  Lat.  firoroger,  Fr.] 

1.  To  protract;  to  prolong. 

He  prorogued  his  government,  still  threatening  to 
dismiss  himself  from  publick  cares.  Dryden. 

2.  To  put  off;  u   delay. 

My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love.  Shaksp 

3.  To  withhold  ihe  session  of  parliament 
to  a  distant  time. 

By  the  king's  authority  alone  they  are  assembled, 
and  by  him  alone  are  they  prorogued  and  dissolved, 
but  each  house  may  adjourn  itself.  Bacon. 

Proru'ption,  pro-rup'shun.  n.  s.  \jirorufi- 
tus,  from  firorum/io,  Lat.]  The  act  of 
bursting  out. 

Others  ground  this  disruption  upon  their  continu- 
ed or  protracted  time  of  delivery,  whereat,  exclud- 
ing but  one  a  day,  the  latter  brood,  impatient  by  a 
forcible  proruption,  anticipates  their  period  of  ex- 
clusion. Brown. 
Prosa'ick,  pro-za'ik.609  adj.  [prosaiijue, 
Fr.  /irosaicus,  from  firosa,  Latin.]    Be- 
longing to  prose;  resembling  prose. 
To  PROSCRI'BE,  pro-skribe'.  v.a.[/iro- 

acribo,  Lat.] 
I.  To  censure  capitally;  to  doom  to  de- 
struction. 

Robert  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  through  the  malice 
of  the  peers,  was  banished  the  realm,  and  proscrib- 
ed- Spenser. 

I  hid  for  thee 
Thy  murder  of  thy  brother,  being  so  brib'd, 
And  writ  him  in  the  list  of  my  proscribed 
After  thy  fact.  Ben  Jonson. 

Foll.iw'd  and  pointed  at  by  fools  and  boys, 
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But  dreaded  and  proscribed  by  men  of  sense. 

Roscommon. 
In  the  year  32 5,  as  is  well  known,  the.  Arian  doc- 
trines were  proscribed  and  anathematized  in  the  fa- 
mous council  of  Nice,  consisting  of  318  bishops, 
very  unanimous  in  their  resolutions,  excepting  a  few 
reclainiauts.  Waterlund. 

2.  To  interdict.  Not  in  use. 
He  shall  be  found, 
And  taken  or  proscribed  this  happy  ground.  Dryden. 
Some  utterly  proscribe  the  name  of  chance,  as  a 
word  of  impious  and  profane,  signification;  and  in- 
deed, if  taken  by  us  in  that  sense  in  which  it  was 
used  by  the  heathen,  so  as  to  make  any  thing  casual, 
in  respect  of  God  himself,  their  exception  ought 
justly  to  be  admitted.  South. 

Proscri'ber,  pr6-skri'bfir.9s  n.  s.  [from 
proscribe.]  One  that  dooms  to  destruc- 
tion. 

The  triumvir  and  proscriber  had  descended  to  us 
in  a  more  hideous  form,  if  the  emperor  had  not  tak- 
en care  to  make  friends  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

Dryden. 

Proscription,  pi'6-skrip'shu.n.  n.  s.  [pro- 
scription Lat.]  Doom  to  death  or  con- 
fiscation. 

You  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prickt  to  die, 
In  our  black  sentence  aud  proscription.         Shaksp. 

Sylla's  old  troops 
Are  needy  and  poor;  and  have  but  left  t'  expect 
From  Catiliue  new  bills  and  new  proscriptions. 

Ben  Jonson. 
For  the  title  of  proscription  or  forfeiture,  the  em- 
peror hath  been  judge  and  party,  and  justiced  him- 
self. Bacon. 

Prose,  proze.  n.  s.  [prose,  French;  firosa, 
Lat.]     Language  not  restrained  to  har- 
monick  sounds  or  set  number  of  sylla- 
bles; discourse  not  metrical. 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

Milton. 
The  reformation  of  prose  was  owing  to  Boccace, 
who  is  the  standard  of  purity  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
though  many  of  his  phrases  are  become  obsolete 

Dryden 

A  poet  lets  you  into  the  knowledge  of  a  device 

better  than  a  prose  writer,  as  his  descriptions  are 

often  more  diffuse.  Addison. 

Prose  men  alone  for  private  ends, 
I  thought,  forsook  their  ancient  friends.  Prior. 

I  will  be  still  your  friend  in  prose: 
Esteem  and  friendship  to  express, 
Will  not  require  poetick  dress.  Swift. 

My  head  and  heart  thus  flowing  through  my  qmll, 
Verse  man  and  prose  man,  term  me  which  you  will. 

Pope 
To  PROSECUTE,  pr&s':,e-kute  .«*  v.  a. 
[prosecjuor,  prosecutus,  Lat.  1 

1.  To  pursue;  to  continue  endeavours  af- 
ter any  thing. 

I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia, 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right?  Shaksp. 

I  must  not  omit  a  father's  timely  care, 
To  prosecute  the  means  of  thy  deliverance 
By  ransom.  Milton. 

That  which  is  morally  good  is  to  be  desired  and 
prosecuted;  that  which  is  evil  is  to  be  avoided. 

W'ilkins. 

He  prosecuted  this  purpose  with  strength  of  argu- 
ment and  close  reasoning,  without  incoherent  sallies. 

Locke. 

2.  To  continue;  to  carry  on. 
The  same  reasons,  which  induced  you  to  enter- 
tain this  war,  will  induce  you  also  to  prosecute  the 
same.  Hayxoard 

All  resolute  to  prosecute  their  ire, 
Seeking  their  own  and  country's  cause  to  free. 

Daniel. 

He  infested  Oxford,  which  gave  them  Ihe  more 
reason  to  prosecute  the  fortifications.        Clarendon. 

3h 


With  louder  cries 
She  prosecutes  her  griefs,  and  thus  replies.  Dry- 
To  proceed  in  consideration  or  disqui- 
sition of  any  thing. 

An  infinite  labour  to  prosecute  those  things,  so  far 
as  they  might  be  exemplified  in  religious  and  eivi! 
actions.  //,  ^er. 

To  pursue  by  law;  to  sue  criminally. 
To  prosecute  differs  from  to  persecute: 
to  persecute  always  implies  some  cruel- 
ty, malignity,  or  injustice;  to  firosecute. 
is  to  proceed  by  legal  measures,  either 
with  or  without  just  cause. 

PrOisECU'tION,        proS-Se-kli'sllun.       72.       t 

[from  prosecute.! 
Pursuit;  endeavour  to  carry  on. 
Many  offer  at  the  effects  of  friendship,  but  they 
do  not  last;  they  are  promising  in  the  beginning,  but. 
they  fail,  jade,  and  tire  in  the  prosecution.     South. 
Their  jealousy  of  the   Bruish  poivi r,  as  we'i  as 
their  prosecxttions  of  commerce  an  I  pursuits  of  ini- 
versal  monarchy,  will  fix  them  in  then    avi 
towards  us.  Jtddvon. 

2.  Suit  against  a  man  in  a  criminal  cai    e. 
Persons  at  law  may  know,  when  they  are  unfit  to 
communicate  till  they  have  put  a  stop  to  their  guilt, 
and  when  tbey  are  fit  for  the  same  during  I     ii 
prosecution  of  it.  ell 

Pro'secutor,  pr6s'se-ku-tur.16C  a2'  n  s. 
[from  firosecute.]  One  that  carries  on 
any  thing;  a  pursuer  of  any  purpose; 
one  who  pursues  another  by  law  in  a 
criminal  cause. 
Pro'selyte,  pros'se-lite.  n.  s.  [irgoo-  Xvt*&; 
jimselite,  Fr.]  A  convert;  one  brought 
over  to  a  new  opinion. 

He  that  saw  hell  in  's  melancholy  dream, 
Scar'd  from  his  sins,  repented  in  a  fright, 
Had  he  view'd  Scotland,  had  turn'd  p<osdyte. 

CleaeeHnd 

Men  become  professors  and  combatants  for  those 

opinions  they  were  never  convinced  of,  nor  p,osc- 

tyes  to.  Locke. 

Where'er  you  tread, 
Millions  of  proselytes  behind  are  led, 
Through  crowds  of  new-made  converts  still  you  go. 

Granville. 
What  numbers  of  proselytes  may  we  not  expect? 

Addison. 
To  Pro'selyte,  pros'se-lite.  v.  a.  To  con- 
vert.  A  bad  word. 

Men  of  this  temper  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
opportunities  of  proselyting  others,  by  averting  them 
from  their  company.  Gov.  of  t lie  Tongue. 

Prosemina'tion,  pro-sem-me-na'shian.  n. 
s.  [prosemino,  fircseminatus,  Lat.]  Pro- 
pagation by  seed. 

Touching  the  impossibility  of  the  eternal  succes- 
sion of  men,  animals  or  vegetables  by  natural  pro- 
pagation or  prostmination,  the  reasons  thereof  shall 
be  delivered.  Hale. 

Puoso'dian,  pio-so'de-an.  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
sody.~\  One  skilled  in  metre  or  prnsr  dy. 
Some  have  been  so  bad  p-osodians,  as  from  tbi  net 
to  derive  malum,  because  that  fruit  was  the  first  oc- 
casion of  evil.  Broicn 
PRO'SODY.  pros'so-de.*"  a03  n.  s.  [firo- 
sodie,  Fr.  *for«JY«.]  The  part  of  gram- 
mar which  teaches  the  sound  and  quan- 
tity of  syllables,  and   the  measures  of 
verse. 

Proscpopoe'ia,  pr6s-s6  pope'ya.  n.  s. 
[irportifxoirnicc,;  proso/io/it-e,  Fr  ]  Per- 
sonification; figure  by  which  things  are 
made  persons. 

Tnesc  reasons  are  urged,  and  raised  by  the  proso- 
popoeia of  nature  speaking  to  her  children.  Dmden 
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PROSPECT,  pios'pekt.   n.   s.  [prospec- 
tus, Latin.] 

1.  View  of  something  distant. 

Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  prospect  lay.      Milton. 

The  Jews  being  under  the  ceconomy  of  immedi- 
ate revelation,  might  be  supposed  to  have  bad  a 
freer  prospect  into  that  heaven,  whence  their  law 
descended.  Decay  of  Piety. 

It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,  says  St.  Paul; 
a  little  burning  felt  pushes  us  more  powerfully,  than 
greater  pleasurts  in  prospect  allure.  Locke. 

2.  Place  which  ..fiords  an  extended  view. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 
Wherein  past,  present,  future  he  beholds, 
Thus  spake.  Milton. 

3.  Series  of  objects  open  to  the  eye. 

There  is  a  very  noble  prospect  from  this  place: 
on  the  one  side  lies  a  vast  extent  of  seas,  that  runs 
abroad  further  than  the  eye  can  reach;  just  opposite 
stands  the  green  promontory  of  Surrentum,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples. Addison. 

4.  Object  of  view. 

Man  to  himself 
Is  a  large  prospect,  rai9'd  above  the  level 
Of  his  low  creeping  thoughts.  Denham. 

Present,  sad  prospect!  can  he  aught  descry, 
But  what  affects  his  melancholy  eye? 
The  beauties  of  the  ancient  fabrick  lost 
In  chains  of  craggy  hills,  or  lengths  of  dreary  coast? 

Prior. 
9.  View  delineated:  a  picturesque  repre- 
sentation of  a  landscape. 

Claude  Lorrain,  on  the  contrary,  was  convinced, 
that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it  seldom  produced 
beauties;  his  pictures  are  a  composition  of  the  vari- 
ous draughts  which  he  has  previously  made  from  va- 
rious beautiful  scenes  and  prospects.  Reynolds. 

6.  View  into  futurity:  opposed  to  retro- 
spect. 

To  be  king, 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.  Shakspeare. 

To  him,  who  hath  a  prospect  of  the  different  state 
of  perfect  happiness  or  misery  that  attends  all  men 
after  this  life,  the  measures  of  good  and  evil  are 
mightily  changed.  Locke. 

If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  in- 
ference is  right;  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  shall  die.  Locke. 

Against  himself  his  gratitude  maintain'd, 
By  favours  past,  not  future  prospects  gain'd.  Smith. 

7.  Regard  to  something  future. 

Is  be  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate, 
that  lays  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  pros- 
pect to,  or  provision  for  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life.  Tillotson . 

To  Prospe'ct,  pros'pekt.  v.  a.  [prospec- 
tus, Lat.]  To  look  forward.  Diet. 
Prospective,  pro-spek'tiv.    adj.   [from 
prospect.^ 

1 .  Viewing  at  a  distance. 

2.  Acting  with  foresight. 

The  French  king  and  king  of  Sweden  are  cir- 
cumspect, industrious  and  prospective  too  in  this  af- 
fair. Child. 

To  PRO'SPER,  pros'pur.98  v.  a.  [pros- 
perOf  Lat.]  To  make  happy;  to  favour. 

Kind  gods,  forgive 
Me  that,  and  prosper  him.  Shakspeare. 

All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design ; 
All  things  to  prosper  any  love  but  mine.      Dryden. 
To  Pfo'sper,   pros'pur.  v.  n.  \prosperer, 

French.]] 

\.  To  be  prosperous;  to  be  successful. 

My  word  shall  not  return  void,  but  accomplish 

that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 

whereto  I  sent  it.  Isaiah. 

This  man  encreased  by  little  and  little,  and  things 

prospered  with  him  more  and  more.      2  Maccabees. 
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Surer  to  prosper,  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assured  us.  Milton. 

2.  To  thrive;  to  come  forward. 

All  things  do  prosper  best,  when  they  are  ad- 
vanced to  the  better;  a  nursery  of  stocks  ought  to 
be  in  a  more  barren  ground,  than  that  whereunto 
you  remove  them.  Bacon. 

The  plants,  which  he  had  set,  did  thrive  and 
prosper.  Cowley. 

She  visits  how  they  prospered,  bud,  and  bloom. 

Milton. 
That  neat  kind  of  acer,  whereof  violins  and  mu- 
sical instruments  are  made,  prospers  well  in  these 
parts.  Brown. 

Prospf/rity,  pros-per'e-te.  n.  s.  [/irospe- 
ritax,  Lat.  prosperite,  Fr.]  Success;  at- 
tainment of  wishes;  arood  fortune. 

Prosperity,  in  regard  of  our  corrupt  inclination  to 

abuse  the  blessings  of  almighty  God,  doth  prove  a 

thing  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men.  Hooker. 

God's  justice  reaps  that  glory  in  our  calamities, 

which  we  robbed  him  of  in  our  prosperity. 

King  Charles. 

Pho'sperous,  pros'pur-us.31*  adj.  [pros- 
perus,  Latin.]  Successful;  fortunate. 
Your  good  advice,  which  still  hath  been  both 
grave 
And  prosperous.  Shakspeare. 

Either  state,  to  bear  prosperous  or  adverse. 

Milton. 
May  he  find 
A  happy  passage,  and  a  prosperous  wind.  Denham. 

Prosperously,  pros'pur-ils-le.  adv. 
[from  prosperous.^  Successfully;  for- 
tunately. 

Prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.  Shakspeare. 

In  1596,  was  the  second  invasion  upon  the  main 
territories  of  Spain,  prosperously  atchieved  by  Ro- 
bert earl  of  Essex,  in  consort  with  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham. Bacon. 
Those,  who  are  prosperously  unjust,  are  intitled 
to  panegyrick,  but  afflicted  virtue  is  stabbed  with 
reproaches.  Dryden. 
Pro'sperousness,  pros'pur-us-nes.  n.  s. 

[from  prosperous.^  Prosperity. 
Prospi'cience,  pro-spish'e-ense.  n.  s. 
[prospicio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  looking  for- 
ward. 
Prosterna'tion,  pios-ter-na'shfln.  n.  s. 
[from  prosterno,  Lat.]  Dejection;  de- 
pression; state  of  being  cast  down;  act 
of  casting  down.  A  word  not  to  be 
adopted. 

Pain  interrupts  the  cure  of  ulcers,  whence  are 

stirred  up  a  fever,  watching,  and  prosternation  of 

spirits.  Wiseman. 

Pro'stethis,  pros'te-J/fis.  n.  s.  \npos-n&s.~] 

In  surgery,  that  which  fills  up  what  is 

wanting,  as  when  fistulous  ulcers  are 

filled  up  with  flesh.  Diet. 

To  PRO'STITUTE,   pros'te-tute.  v.  a. 

[prostituo,  Lat.  prostituer,  Fr.] 
I .  To  sell  to   wickedness;  to  expose  to 
crimes  for  a  reward.     It  is  commonly 
used  of  women  sold  to  whoredom  by 
others  or  themselves. 

Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  to  cause  her  to  be 
a  whore.  Leviticus 

Marrying  or  prostituting, 
Rape  or  adultery.  Milton- 

Who  shall  prevail  with  them  to  do  that  them- 
selves which  they  beg  of  God,  to  spare  his  people 
and  his  heritage,  to  prostitute  them  no  more  to  their 
own  sinister  designs?  Decay  of  Piety. 

Affections,  consecrated  to  children,  husbands, 
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and  parents,  are  vilely  prostituted  and  thrown  away 
upon  a  hand  at  loo.  AddLon. 

2.  To  expose  upon  vile  terms. 

It  were  unfit,  that  so  excellent  and  glorious  a  re- 
ward, as  the  gospel  promises,  should  stoop  down 
like  fruit  upon  a  full  laden  bough,  to  be  plucke  by 
every  idle  and  wanton  hand,  that  heaven  should  be 
prostituted  to  slothful  men.  TilU  tson. 

Pro'stitute,  pros'te-tute.  adj.  [firo-siitu- 
tus,  Latin.]  Vitious  for  hire;  sold  to  in- 
famy or  wickedness;  sold  to  whoiedom. 

Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandon'd  pack 
By  sloth  corrupted,  by  disorder  fed, 
Made  bold  by  want,  and  prostitute  for  bread.  Prior. 

Pro'stitute,  pros'te-tute.  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.] 

1.  A  hireling;  a  mercenary;  one  who  is 
set  to  sale. 

At  open  fulsome  bawdry  they  rejoice, 
Base  prostitute!  thus  dost  thou  gain  thy  bread   Dryd. 
No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise.       Pope. 

2.  \jirostibulum,  Latin.]  A  publick  strum- 
pet. 

From  every  point  they  come, 
Then  dread  no  dearth  of  prostitutes  at  Rome.  Dryd) 
Prostitution,    pios-te-tu'shun.      n.    s. 
[prostitution,  Fr.  from  prostitute.^ 

1.  The  act  of  setting  to  sale;  the  state  of 
being  set  to  sale. 

2.  The  life  of  a  publick  strumpet. 

An  infamous  woman,  having  passed  her  youth  in 
a  most  shameless  state  of  prostitution,  now  gains  her 
livelihood  by  seducing  others.  Spectator: 

PROSTRATE,   pros'trat."   adj.    [pros- 
tratus,  Latin.  The  accent  was  formerly. 
on  the  first  syllable.   Sidney  and  Spen- 
ser seem  to  differ.] 

1.  Lying  at  length. 

Once  I  saw  with  dread  oppressed 
Her  whom  I  dread;  so  that  with  prostrate  lying, 
Her  length  the  earth  in  love's  chief  cloathiug  Press- 
ed. Sidney. 
Before  fair  Britomart  she  fell  prostrate.  Spenser. 
He  heard  the  western  lords  would  undermine 
His  city's  wall,  and  lay  his  tow'rs  prostrate.  Fairfax. 
Gioveling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire.  Milt, 

2.  Lying  at  mercy 

Look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  thrall.       Shaksp. 
At  thy  knees  lie 
Our  prostrate  bosomes  forc't  with  prayers  to  trie, 
If  any  hospitable  right,  or  boone 
Of  other  nature,  such  as  have  been  wonne 
By  laws  of  other  houses,  thou  wilt  give.   Chapman. 

3.  Thrown  dovn  in  humblest  adoration. 

The  warning  sound  was  no  sooner  heard,  but  the 
churches  were  filled,  the  pavement  covered  with  ;o- 
dics  prostrate,  and  washed  with  tears  of  devout  joy. 

Hooker. 
Let  us  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judg'd  us,  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent;  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg.  Milton. 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie, 
Kind  virtuous  drops  just  gath'ring  in  my  eye.  Pope. 
To  Prostra'te,  pros'trate  91  v.  a.  [_firos- 
tratus,  Latin.     This  was  accented  an- 
ciently on  the  first  syllable.] 
,.  To  lay  flat;  to  tiirow  down. 

In  the  streets  many  they  slew,  and  fired  divers 
places,  prostrating  two  parishes  almost  entirely. 

Hayward. 

A  storm  that  all  things  doth  prostrate, 
Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortless, 
Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate.  Spenser. 

Stake  and  bind  up  your  weakest  plants  against  the 
winds,  before  they  come  too  fiercely,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment prostrate  a  whole  year's  labour.  Evelyn. 

The  drops  falling  thicker,  faster,  and  with  greater 
force,  beating  down  the  fruit  from  the  trees,  pros.- 
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traling  and  laying  corn  growing  in  the  fields. 

Woodward. 

3.  [se  prosterner,  Fr.]  To  throw  down  in 
adoration. 

Some  have  prostrated  themselves  an   hundred 

times  in  the  day,  and  as  often  in  the  night.  Duppa. 

Prostha'tion,  pros-tra'sh&n.  n.  s.  [pros- 

ternation,  Fr.  from  prostrate.] 
1.  The  act  of  falling  down  in  adoration. 
Nor  is  only  a  resolved  prostration  unto  antiquity, 
a  powerful  enemy  unto  knowledge,  but  any  confi- 
dent adherence  unto  authority.  Brown. 
The  worship  0/  the  gods  had  been  kept  up  in 
temples,  with  altars,  images,  sacrifices,  hymns  and 
postrations.                                           Stilling  fleet. 
The  truths,  they  had  subscribed  to  in  specula- 
tion, they  reversed  by  a  brutish  senseless  devotion, 
managed  with  a  greater  prostration  of  reason  than 
of  body.  South. 
2.  Dejection;  depression. 

A  sudden  prostration  of  strength  or  weakness  at- 
tends this  coiick.  Arbuthnot. 
Prostv  le,  pros-tile',  n.   s.  [prostyle,  Fr. 
irporv\'&^\  A  building  that  has  only  pil- 
lars in  tne  front.  Diet. 
Prosy'llogism,  pro-sil'lo-jizm.  n.  s.  [pro 
and  syllogism.]  A  prosyllogism  is  when 
two  or  more  syllogisms  are  so  connect- 
ed together,  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
former  is  the  major  or  the  minor  of  the 
following.                                        Watts. 
Prota'sis,  pro-ta/sis.   n.  s.  [protase,  Fr. 

TTpOTCOrif.] 

1.  A  maxim  or  proposition. 

2.  In  the  ancient  drama,  the  first  part  of  a 
comedy  or  tragedy  that  explains  the  ar- 
gument of  the  piece.  Diet. 

Prota'tick,  pro-tat'tik.  adj.  [protatique, 
Fr.  *-poT<*T»x«s.J  Previous. 

There  are  protatick  persons  in  the  ancients, 
whom  they  use  in  their  plays  to  hear  or  give  the  re- 
lation. Dryden. 
To  PRQTE'CT,  pm-tekt'.  v.  a.  [protec- 
tus,  Latin;  proteger,  Fr.]  To  defend}  to 
cover  from  evil;  to  shield. 

The  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace.      Shaksp. 

Leave  not  the  faithful  side, 
That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee  and  protects. 

Milton. 
¥ull  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he  stands, 
Stretching  his  brawny  arms  and  leafy  hands, 
His  shade  protects  the  plains.  Dryden. 

Protection,  pro-tek'shun.  n.  s.  [protec- 
tion, French;  from  protect.] 
\.  Defence;  shelter  from  evil. 

Drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shalt 
meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  weak  might  find  protection  from  the  mighty, 
they  could  not  with  justice  lament  their  condition. 

Swift. 
2.    A   passport;    exemption    from   beins, 
molested:  as,  he  had  a  protection  during 
the  rebellion. 
Th*  law  of  the  empire  is  my  protection. 

Kettlewell. 
Prote'ctive,   pro-tek'tiv.fi12  adj.  [from 
firotect.]    Defensive;  sheltering. 

The  stately  sailing  swan  guards  his  osier  isle, 
Protectee  of  his  young.  Thomson. 

Pr<         •■•)!(,  pro-tek'tur.98  n.  a.  [protec- 
ts   r,  French;  from  protect.] 
I.    Defender;    shelterer;    supporter;    one 
who  shields  from  evil   or  oppression; 
guardian. 


Hither  th'  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour  at  your  court; 
And  then  your  highness,  not  for  our's  alone, 
But  for  the  world's  protector  shall  be  known. 

Waller. 
The  king  of  Spain  who  is  protector  of  the  com- 
monwealth, received   information   from  the  great 
duke.  Addison. 

2.  An  officer  who  had  heretofore  the  care 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  king's  minority. 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector? 
— It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet.    Shakspeare. 
Prote'ctress,  pro-tek'tres.  n.  s.  [protec- 
trice,  Fr.  from  protector.]     A  woman 
that  protects. 

All  things  should  be  guided  by  her  direction,  as 
the  sovereign  patroness  and  protectress  of  the  enter- 
prize.  Bacon. 

Behold  those  arts  with  a  propitious  eye, 
That  suppliant  to  their  great  protectress  fly. 

Addison. 
To  Prote'nd,  pro-tend',  v.  a.  [protendo, 
Lat.]  To  hold  out;  to  stretch  forth. 
All  stood  with  their  protended  spears  prepar'd. 

Di-yden. 
With  his  protended  lance  he  makes  defence.  Dry. 

Prote'rvity,  pro-ter've-te.  n.  s.  [proter- 

■vitas,  Latin.]   Peevishness;  petulance. 
To  PROTE'ST,  pro-test'."2  v.  n.  [pro- 
tcstor,  Latin;  protester,  Fr  ]  To  give  a 
solemn  declaration  of  opinion  or  resolu- 
tion. 

Here's  the  twin  brother  of  thy  letter;  but  let 
thine  inherit  first,  for,  I  protest,  mine  never  shall. 

Shakspeare. 
The  peaking  cornuto  comes  in  the  instant,  after 
we  had  protested  and  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  co- 
medy. Shakspeare. 
I  have  long  lov'd  her;  and  I  protest  to  you,  be- 
stowed much  on  her,  followed  her  with  a  doating 
observance.                                              Shakspeare. 

He  protests  against  your  votes,  and  swears 
He'll  not  be  try'd  by  any  but  his  peers.      Denham. 
The  conscience  has  power  to  disapprove  and  to 
protest  against  the  exorbitances  of  the  passions. 

South. 
To  Prote'st,  pro-test',  v.  a. 

1 .  To  prove;  to  show;  to  give  evidence  of. 
Not  used- 

Many  unsought  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  call  as  a  witness. 

Fiercely  they  oppos'd 
My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar, 
Protesting  fate  supreme.  Milton. 

Pro'test,  pro'test,  or  protest,  n.  s.  [from 
the  verb.]  A  solemn  declaration  of 
opinion  commonly  against  something: 
as,  the  lords  published  a.  protest. 
Pro'testant,  pi6t'tes-tant.  adj.  [from 
protest.]  Belonging  to  protestants. 

Since  the  spreading  of  the  protestant  religion,  se- 
veral nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance. 

Addison 


Pro'testant,  prot'tes-tant.  n.  s.  [protes- 
tant,  Fr.  from  protest.]  One  of  those 
who  adhere  to  them,  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reformation,  protested 
against  the  errours  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

This  is  the  first  example  of  any  protestant  sub- 
jects that  have  taken  up  arms  against  their  king  a 
protestant.  King  Charles. 

Protesta'tion,  prot-tes-ti'shun.  n.  s. 
[protestation,  French;  from  protest.]  A 
solemn  declaration  of  resolution,  fact,  or 
opinion. 

3h2 


He  maketh  protestation  to  them  at  Corinth,  that 
the  gospel  did  not  by  other  means  prevail  with 
them,  than  with  others  the  same  gospel  taught  by 
the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Hooker. 

But  to  your  protestation;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  any  order 
against  them,  some  noblemen  published  a  protesta- 
tion against  it.  Clarendon. 
I  smiled  at  the  solemn  protestation  of  the  poet  in 
the  first  page,  that  he  believes  neither  in  the  fates 
or  destinies.  Addison. 
Prote'ster,  pro-test'ur.93  n.  s.  [from/»-o- 
test.]  One  who  protests;  one  who  ut- 
ters a  solemn  declaration. 

Did  I  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester.  Shakspeare. 

What  if  he  were  one  of  the  latest  protestors 
against  popery?  and  but  one  among  many,  that  set 
about  the  same  work?  Atterbury. 

PROTHO'NOT  ARY,  pr6-M6n'no-tar-e. 

618  n.    s.    [protonotaire,    Fr.  protonota- 
rius,  Lat.J  The  head  register. 

Saligniacus,  the  pope's  prothonotary,  denies  the 
Nubians  professing  of  obedience  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Brerewood. 

Prothono'tariship,      prd-Mon-no'tar-e- 
ship.618  n.  s.  [from  prothonotary.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  the  principal  register. 
He  had  the  prothonolariship  of  the  chancery. 

Carew  ■ 

Pro'tocol,  pro'to-kol.  n.  s.  [protokol, 
Dutch;  protocole,  Fr.  7rf<u7«*aAAev,  from 
irf>2T<&>  and  ksaAjj.]  The  original  copy 
of  any  writing. 

An  original  is  stiled  the  protocol,  or  scriptura 
matrix;  and  if  the  protocol,  which  is  the  root  and 
foundation  of  the  instrument,  does  not  appear,  the 
instrument  is  not  valid.  Ayliffe. 

Protoma'rtyr,  pro-to-mai'tur.  ».».  [*■$£- 
t<^  and  ftctprvp.]  The  first  martyr.  A 
term  applied  to  St.  Stephen. 

Protoplast,  pro'to-plast.  n.  s.  [irgar©- 
and  Metros.]  Original;  thing  first  form- 
ed as  a  copy  to  be  followed  afterward. 

The  consumption  was  the  primitive  disease, 
which  put  a  period  to  our  protoplasts,  Adam  and 
Eve.  Harvey. 

Pro'totype,  pro'to-tipe.  n.  s.  [prototype, 
Fr.  7rpuT0Tv7rcv.]  The  original  of  a  copy; 
exemplar;  archetype. 
Man  is  the  prototype  of  all  exact  symmetry. 

Wotton. 
The  image  and' prototype  were  two  distinct  things; 
and  therefore  what  belonged  to  the  exemplar  could 
not  be  attributed  to  the  image.  Stilling  fleet. 

To  PRO!  RA'CT,  pio-trakt'.  v.  a.  [pro- 
tractus,  Lat.]  To  draw  out;  to  delay;  to 
lengthen;  to  spin  to  length. 

Where  can  they  get  victuals  to  support  such  a 
multitude,  if  we  do  out  protract  the  war?    Knolles. 

He  shrives  this  woman  to  her  smock; 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Shakspeare- 

Protra'ct,   pro-trail',    n    s.  [from   the 
verb.]  Tedious  continuance. 

Since  I  did  leave  the  presence  of  my  love, 
Many  long  weary  days  I  lia^  e  out-worn, 

And  many  nights  thai  slowl)  seem'd  to  move 
Their  sad  protract  front  evening  until  morn.  Spens. 
Protra'pter>    pt'6-tnin    ir    n.    s.    [from 
protract.] 

1 .  One  who  draws  out  any  thing  to  tedious 
length. 

2.  \  -Mathematical  ins  rument  lor  taking 
and  measuring  angles. 
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-Protra'ction,  pro-trak/shui).  n.  s.  [from    I 
Jirotract.']  The  act  of  drawing  to  length. 

Those  delays 
And  long  protraction,  which  he  must  endure, 
Betrays  the  opportunity.  Daniel. 

As  to  the  fabulous  protractions  of  the  age  of  the 
world  by  the  Egyptians,  they  are  uncertain  idle 
traditions.  Hale. 

PitoTKA'cTivE,  pro-trak'liv.  adj.  [from 
firo,fract.~]  Dilatory;  delaying;  spinning 
to  length. 

Our  works  are  nought  else 
But  the  protractive  tryals  of  ;>reat  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men-       Shakspeare. 

He  suffered  their  protractive  arts, 
And  strove  by  mildness  to  reduce  their  hearts. 

Dryden . 

PROTRE'r-TiCAL,  pro-trep'te-kaL  adj.  [wf  o- 
rpsTrtxei; .]    Hortatory;  suasory. 

The  means  used  are  partly  didactical  and  pro- 

Ireptical;  demonstrating  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 

and  then  urging  the  professors  to  be  steadfast  in  the 

faith,  and  beware  of  infidelity.  Ward. 

To  Protru'df,  pro-trude'.  -v.  a.  [firotru- 

do,  Latin]  To  thrust  forward. 

When  the  stomach  has  performed  its  office  upon 
the  food,  it  protrudes  it  into  the  guts,  by  whose  per- 
istaltick  motion  it  is  gently  conveyed  along.  Locke 
They  were  not  left  upon  the  sea's  beinj;  pro- 
truded forwards,  and  constrained  to  fall  off  from 
certain  coasts  by  the  mud  or  earth  which  is  dis- 
charged into  it  by  rivers.  Woodward. 
His  left  arm  extended,  and  forefingers  protruded. 

Garlick. 

To  Protru'de,  pro-trude'.  v.  n.  To  thrust 
itself  forward. 

If  the  spirits  be  not  merely  detained,  but  pro- 
trude a  little,  and  that  motion  be  confused,  there 
followeth  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

Protru'sion,  pro-troo'zhun.  n.  s.  \jirotru- 
sus,  Lat.]  The  act  of  thrusting  forward; 
thrust;  push. 

To  conceive  this  in  bodies  inflexible,  and  without 
all  protrusion  of  parts,  were  to  expect  a  race  from 
Hercules  his  pillars.  Brown. 

One  can  have  the  idea  of  one  body  moved,  whilst 
others  are  at  rest;  then  the  place  that  is  deserted, 
gives  us  the  idea  of  pure  space  without  solidity, 
whereinto  another  body  may  enter,  without  either 
resistance  or  protrusion  of  any  thing.  Locke- 

Puotu'bekance,  pro-tu'ber  anse.  n.  s. 
[firotubero,  Latin.]  Something  swel- 
ling above  the  rest;  prominence;  tu- 
mour. 

If  the  world  were  eternal,  by  the  continual  fall 
and  wearing  of  waters,  all  the  protuberances  of  the 
earth  would  infinite  ages  since  have  been  levelled, 
and  the  superfices  of  the  earth  rendered  plain.  Hale 
Mountains  seem  but  so  many  wens  and  unnatural 
protuberances  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  More. 
Protu  bf.rant,  pt6-tu't>er-an'.  adj.  [fro;.; 
fir:. tub >  rate.']      Swelling:  prominent. 

One  man's  eyes  are  more  protuberant  and  swel- 
ling out,  another's  more  sunk  and  depressed 

Glancille- 

Though  the  eye  seems  round,  in  reality  the  iris 

is  protuberant  above  the  white,  else  the  eye   could 

not  have  admitted  a  whole  hemisphere  at  one  view. 

Ray 
To    PROTU'BERATK,    pro-tu'ber-au. 
v.  n.  '  protubcroi  Latin.]   To  sweil  for- 
ward; to  swell  out  beyond  the  parts  ad- 
jacent. 

If  the  navel  prutuberatts,  make  a  small  puncture 

with  a  lancet  through  the  skiu,  and  the  waters  will 

be  voided  without  any  danger  of  a  hernia  succeed 

ing-  Sharp. 

PROUD,  proud.318 adj.  [ppube,or  pput, 

Saxon.J 


,  Too  much  pleased  with  himself. 

The  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might  find 
it  useful  to  consult  with  others,  though  of  inferior 


capacity. 


Watts. 


2.   Elated;  valuing  himself:  with  of  before 

the  object. 

If  thou  beest  proud,  be  most  instant  in  praying 
for  humility.  Duty  of  Man. 

Fortune,  that,  with  malicious  joy, 
Does  man  her  slave  oppress, 

Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 
Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  bless.  Dryden. 

In  vain  of  pompous  chastity  you're  proud, 
Virtue's  adultery  of  the  tongue,  when  loud   Dryden. 

High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 
And  proud,  like  her,  oj  an  immortal  race.   Dryden. 

If  it  were  a  virtue  in  a  woman  to  be  proud  and 

vain  in  herself,  we  could  hardly  take  better  means 

to  raise  this  passion  in  her,  than  Uiose  that  are  now 

used  in  their  education.  Law. 

3     Arrogant;  haughty;  impatient. 

The  patient  in  spirit  is  better  than  the  proud  in 
spirit.  Ecclesiaslicus 

A  foe  so  proud  will  not  the  weaker  seek  Milton. 

Proud  Sparta  with  their  wheels  resounds.  Pope. 

4.  Dating;  presumptuous. 
By  his  understanding  he  smiteth  through  the 

proud.  J°°- 

The  blood  loretold  the  giant's  fall, 
By  this  proud  panner's  hand.  Drayton. 

The  proud  attempt  thou  hast  repel  I'd.       Milton. 

5.  Lofty  it  mien;  grand  of  person. 
He  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on. 

Milton. 

5.  Grand;  lofty;  splendid;  n^agnificent. 
So  much  is  true,  that  the  said  country  of  Atlan- 
tis, as  well  as  that  of  Peru,  then  called  Coya,  as 
that  of  Mexico,  then  named  Tyrambel,  were  migh- 
ty and  proud  kingdoms  in  arms,  shipping  and  riches. 

Bacon. 
Storms  of  stones  from  the  proud  temple's  height 
Pour  down,  and  on  our  batter'u  helms  alight. 

Dryden. 
The  palace  built  by  Picus  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 

7.  Ostentatious;  specious;  grand. 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 

Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me. 

Shakspeare. 

8.  Salacious;  eager  for  the  male. 
That  cainphire  begets  in  men  an  impotency  unto 

venery,  observation  will  hardly  confirm,  and  we  have 
found  it  fail  in  cocks  and  hens,  which  was  a  more 
favourable  tryal  than  that  of  Scaliger,  when  he  gave 
it  unto  a  bitch  that  was  proud.  Brown. 

y.[pp_ytoe,  *>axon,  is  swelling.]  Fungous; 
exub<  rant. 

When  the  vessels  are  too  lax,  and  do  not  suffi- 
ciently resist  the  influx  of  the  liquid,  that  begets  a 
fungous  or  proud  flesh.  Jirbulhnot. 

This  eminence  is  composed  of  little  points,  called 
fungus  or  proud  flesh.  Sharp. 

Prou  dly,  proud'ie  adv.  [from  prjua.\ 

1.  Arrogantly;  ostentatiously;  in  a  proud 
manner. 

He  bears  himself  more  proudly 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would. 

Shakspeare 
Ancus  follows  with  a  fawning  air; 
But  vain  within,  and  proudly  popular.         Dryden. 

Proudly  he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear; 
Vain  insolence.  Jlddison. 

2.  With  loftiness  of  mien. 
The  swan 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly  rows. 

Millon. 
To  Prove,  proov.164   v.  a.  \probo,  Latin; 

prouvvr,  French.] 

1.  To  evince;  to  show  by  argument  or 

testimony. 

Let  the  trumpet  sound: 


If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge;  I'll  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 

Shakspeare. 

So  both  their  deeds  compar'd  this  day  shall  prove. 

Milton. 

Smile  on  me,  and  I  will  prove, 
Wonder  is  shorter  liv'd  than  love.  Waller. 

If  it  prove  any  thing,  it  can  only  prove  against 
our  author,  that  the  assignment  of  dominion  to  the 
eldest  is  not  by  divine  institution.  Locke. 

In  spite  of  Luther's  declaration,  he  will  prove  the 
tenet  upon  him.  Jltterbury. 

2.  To  try;  to  bring  to  the  test 
Wilt  thou  thy  idle  rage  by  reason  proue? 

Or  speak  those  thoughts,  which  have  no  power  to 
move?  Sandys. 

3.  To  ^-X|jerience. 
Thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt 

The  virtue  of  that  fruit,  in  thee  first  proved.  Milton. 

I.  To  endure;   to  try  by   suffering  or  en- 
countering. 

Delay  not  the  present,  but 
Filling  tire  air  with  swords  advane'd,  and  darts, 
We  prove  this  very  hour.  Shaksp. 

Could  sense  make  Marius  sit  unbound,  and  prove 
The  cruel  lancing  of  the  knotty  gout?  Davies. 

Well  I  deserv'd  Evadne's  scorn  to  prove, 
That  to  ambition  sacrifie'd  my  love.  Waller. 

Let  him  in  arms  the  povv'r  of  Turnus  prove, 
And  learn  to  fear  whom  he  disdains  to  love.  Dryd. 

To  Prove,  piodv   v.  n. 

1.  To  make  trial. 
Children  prove,  whether  they  can  rub  upon  the 

breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  the  forehead 
with  another.  Bacon. 

The  sons  prepare 
Meeting  like  winds  broke  loose  upon  the  main, 
To  prove  by  arms  whose  fate  it  was  to  reign. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  be  found  by  experience. 
Prove  true,  imagination;  oh,  prove  true, 

That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you.  Shaksp. 
Al!  esculent  and  garden  herbs,  set  upon  the  tops 
of  hills,  will  prove  more  medicinal,  though  less  es- 
culent. Bacon. 

3.  To  succted. 
If  the  experiment  proved  not,  it  might  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  beasts  were  not  killed  in  the  due 


time.  Bacon. 

14.  To  be  found  in  the  event. 

The  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 
Sideways,  as  on  a  dying  bed, 
And  those  pearls  of  dew  she  wears, 
Prove  to  be  presaging  tears.  Milton. 

The  beauties  which  adorn'd  that  age, 
The  shining  subjects  of  his  rage; 
Hoping  they  should  immortal  prove, 
Rewarded  with  success  in  love.  Waller. 

When  the  inflammation  ends  in  a  gangrene,  the 
case  proves  mortal.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Property,  you  see  it  alter. 
Or  in  a  mortgage  prove  a  lawyer's  share, 
Or  in  a  jointure  vanish  from  the  heir.  Pope. 

PRo'vEABLE,pio6v'a-bl.ao(/.[from/2ro^e.] 
That  may  be  proved. 

Prove'ditor,  pto-v£d'de-tur.  }  n.  s.  \_firo- 
PRoviiDo'RE,  prov-ve-dore'.    ^     veditore, 
Ital.]    One  who  undertakes  to  procure 
supplies  for  an  army. 

The  Jews,  in  those  ages,  had  the  office  of  prove- 

dore.  Friend. 

Pko'vender,  prov'ven-dur.  n.  s.  [firovan- 

dt,  Dut.  firovtnde,  Fr.]     Dry  food  for 

brutes;  hay  and  corn. 

Good  provender  the  labouring  horses  would  have. 

Tusser. 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender; 
It  is  a  creature  that  1  teach  to  fight.  Shal&p. 

Many  a  duteous  and  kuee-crooking  knave 
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Wears  out  his  time,  orach  like  his  master's  ass, 
For  nought  but  provender.  Shaksp. 

Whene'er  he  chanc'd  his  hands  to  lay 
On  magazines  of  corn  or  hay, 
Gold  ready  coin'd  appear'd,  instead 
Of  poultry  provender  and  bread.  Swifl. 

For  a  fortnight  before  you  kill  them,  feed  them 
with  'iay  or  other  provender.  Mortimer. 

PRO'Vi-'.RIi,   p'6v\erb.  n.  s.  [firoverbe, 
Fr.  /iroiurbium,  Lat.] 

1.  A  short  sentence  frequently   repeated 
by  the  people;  a  saw;  an  adage. 

The  sum  of  his  whole  hook  of  proverbs  is  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  study  of  this  praetick  wisdom 

Decay  cf  Piety. 

It  is  in  praise  and  commendation  of  men,  as  it  is 
in  gettings  and  gains;  for  the  proverb  is  true,  that 
light  gains  make  heavy  purses:  for  light  gains  come 
thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now  and  then.  Bacon. 

The  proverb  says  of  the  Genoese,  that  they  have 
a  sea  without  a  fish,  land  without  trees,  and  men 
without  faith  Addison. 

2.  '.  word;  a  by-word;   name  or  observa- 
tion commonly  received  or  uttered. 

Thou  hast  delivered  us  for  a  spoil,  and  a  proverb 
of  reproach.  Tobit. 

To  Pko'verb,  prov'verb.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.   Not  a  good  word.] 

1.  To  mention  in  a  proverb. 

Am  I  not  sung  and  proverb\l  for  a  fool 
In  ev'ry  street;  do  they  uot  say  how  well 
Are  come  upon  him  his  deserts?  Milton. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  proverb. 

Let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels: 
For  1  am  procerb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase; 
I'll  be  a  candle-holder  and  look  on.  Shaksp. 

Prove'kbial,  pro-ver'be-ai.  adj.  [prover- 
bial, Fr.  from  pro>crb.] 

1.  Mentioned  in  a  proverb. 

In  case  of  excesses,  I  take  the  German  proverbial 
cure,  by  a  hair  of  the  same  beast,  to  be  the  worst 
in  the  world;  and  the  best,  the  monks  diet,  to  eat 
till  you  are  sick,  and  fast  till  you  are  well  again 

Temple. 

2.  Resembling  a   proverb;    suitable   to  a 
proverb. 

This  river's  head  being  unknown,  and  drawn  to  a 
proverbial  obscurity,  the  opinion  became  without 
bounds.  Brown. 

3.  Comprised  in  a  proverb 

Moral  sentences  and  proverbial  speeches  are  nu- 
merous in  this  poet.  Pope. 

Prove'rbiali.y,     pro-ver'beal-le.     adv. 
[from  /iroverbial.~j     In  a  proverb. 

It  is  proverbially  said,  formica"  sua  bilis  inest,  ha- 
bet  &  musca  splenem;  whereas  these  parts  anatomy 
hath  not  discovered  in  insects.  Brown . 

To  PROVl'DE,  pro-vide',   v.  a.  [firovi- 
deo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  procure  beforehand;  to  get  ready; 
to  prepare. 

God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing- Genesis. 
Provide  out  of  all,  able  men  that  fear  God. 

Exodus. 
He  happier  seat  provides  for  us.  Milton. 

2.  To  furnish;  to  supply:   with  of  ov  with 
before  the  thing  provided. 

Part  incentive  reed 
Provule,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.    Milton. 

To  make  experiments  of  gold,  be  provided  o/a 
conservatory  of  snow,  a  good  large  vault  under 
ground,  aud  a  deep  well.  Bacon. 

The  king  forthwith  provides  him  o/a  guard. 
A  thousand  archers  daily  to  attend  Daniel. 

If  I  have  really  drawn  a  portrait  to  the  knees,  lei 
some  better  artist  provide  himself  of  a  deeper  can- 


vas, and  taking  these  hints,'set  the  figure  on  its  legs, 
and  finish  it.  Dryden, 

He  went, 
With  large  expence  and  with  a  pompous  train 
Provided,  as  to  visit  Trance  or  Spain  Dryden. 

An  earth  well  provided  o/all  requisite  things  for 
an  habitable  world.  Burnet. 

Rome,  by  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  was  well 
provided  with  corn.  Arbullm  ,t- 

v>hen  the  monasteries  were  granted  away,  the 
parishes  were  left  destitute,  or  very  meanly  provided 
o/any  maintenance  for  a  pastor.  Pw'ft. 

They  were  of  good  birth,  and  such  who,  although 

inheriting  good  estates,  yet  happened   to  be  well 

educated,  and  provided  with  learning.  Swijt 

3.  To    stipulate;    to    make   a   conditional 

limitation. 
i.   To  Provide  against.  To  take  measures 
for  counteracting  or  escaping  any  ill. 

Sagacity  of  brutes  in  defending  themselves,  pro- 
viding against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
care  for  their  young.  Hale. 

Some  men,  instructed  by  the  lab'ring  ant, 
Provide  against  th'  extremities  of  want.       Dryden. 

Fraudulent  practices  were  provided  against  by 
laws.  Arbuthnot. 

5.  To  Provide  Jor.  To  take  care  ot  be- 
forehand. 

States,  which  will  continue,  are  above  all  things 
to  uphold  the  reverend  regard  of  religion,  and  to 
provide  for  the  same  by  all  means.  Hooker. 

He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for.         Shakspeare. 

A  provident  man  provides  for  toe  future.  Raleigh. 

My  arbitrary  bounty's  undeny'd; 
I  give  reversions,  and  for  heirs  provide.  Garlh. 

He  will  bave  many  dependents,  whose  wants  he 
cannot  provide  for.  Addison. 

Provided  that  pro-vi'dSd-Tnai.  [This  is 
the  form  of  an  adverbial  expression,  and 
the  French  number  ponrveu  (jia-  among 
their  conjunctions;  it  is  however  the 
participle  of  the  verb  provide,  used  as 
the  Latin,  audito  hec  fieri. J  Upon 
these  terms;  this  stipulation  being  made. 

If  I  come  off,  she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel, 
and  my  gold  are  yours;  provided  I  have  your  com- 
mendation for  my  more  free  entertainment.   Shaksp. 

I  take  your  offer,  aud  will  live  with  you. 

Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages        Shakspeare. 

Provided  that  he  set  up  his  resolution,  not  to  let 
himself  down  below  the  dignity  of  a  wise  man. 

V  Estrange. 
Pro'videnoe,  prov've-dense."3'  n.  s.  [pro- 
vidence, Fr.  /irovidentia,  Lat.] 
I.  Foresight;    timely   care;   forecast;  the 
act  of  providing. 

The  only  people,  which  as  by  their  justice  and 
providence  give  neither  cause  nor  hope  to  their 
neighbours  to  annoy  them,  so  are  they  not  stirred 
with  false  praise  to  trouble  others  quiet.        Sidney. 

Providence  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of  it. 

Bacon. 

An  established  character  spreads  the  influence 
of  such  as  move  in  a  high  sphere,  on  all  around;  it 
reaches  farther  than  their  own  care  and  providence 
can  do.  Alterbury. 

I.  The  care  of  God  over  created  beings; 
divine  superintendence. 

This  appointeth  unto  them  their  kinds  of  work- 
ing, the  disposition  whereof,  in  the  purity  of  God's 
own  knowledge,  is  rightly  termed  providence 

Hooker. 

Is  it  not  an  evident  sign  of  his  wonderful  provi- 
dence over  us,  when  that  food  of  eternal  life,  upon 
the  utter  want  whereof  our  endless  destruction  en- 
sueth,  is  prepared  and  always  set  in  such  a  readi- 
ness? Hooker. 

Eternal  providence  exceeding  thought, 
Where  none  appears  can  make  herself  away.  Sptns. 


Providence  is  an  intellectual  knowledge,  both 
foreseeing,  caring  for,  and  •!!  things,  and 

doth  not  only  behold  all  past,  all  present,  and  all  to 
come;  but  is  the  cause  of  their  so  being,  which  pre- 
science is  not.  Rakigh. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  ehusc 
Their  place  of  rest,  aud  providence  their  gi 

Milton. 

Though  the  providence  of  God  doth  suffer  many 

particular  churches  to  (ease,  yet  the  promise  of  the 

same  God  will  never  permit  that  all  of  them  at 

once  shall  perish.  Pearson. 

They  could  not  move  me  from  my  settled  faith 

in  God  and  his  providence.  More. 

3.   Prudence;    frugality;    reasonable    and 

moderate  care  of  expense. 

By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair, 
Though  late,  yet  is  at  iast  become  my  care; 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own,  my  vast  expence 
Reduc'd  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence.     Dryden-. 
Provident,    prov've-dent.    adj.    \jiro~vi- 
dens,  Lat. J  Forecasting;  cautious;  pru- 
dent with  respect  to  futurity. 

I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
To  a  strong  mast  that  liv'd  upon  the  sea.  Sluik<p. 
We  ourselves  account  such  a  man  for  provident, 
as  remembering  things  past,  and  observing  things 
present,  can,  by  judgment,  and  comparing  the  one 
with  the  other,  provide  for  the  future.         Raltigh. 

I-  irst  crept 
The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident 
Of  future.  Miltovt. 

Orange,  with  youth,  experience  has, 
In  action  young,  in  council  old; 

Orange  is  what  Augustus  was, 
Brave  wary,  provident  and  bold.  Waller. 

A  very  prosperous   people,   flushed   with    great 
success,  are  seldom  so  pious,  so  humble,  so  just,  or 
so  provident  as  to  perpetuate  their  happiness.  Atterb. 
Provide'n  i  ial,     pr6v-e-den-siia.l.      adj. 
[from  providence. j    Eff  cted  by   provi- 
dence; referrible  to  providence. 

What  a  confusion  would  it  bring  upon  mankind, 
if  those,  unsatisfied  with  the  providential  distribu- 
tion of  heats  and  colds,  might  take  the  government 
into  their  own  hands!  IS  Estrange. 

The  lilies  grow,  and  the  ravens  are  fed,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  nature,  and  yet  they  are  made 
arguments  of  providence,  nor  are  these  things  less 
providential,  because  regular.  Burnet. 

The  scorched  earth,  were  it  not  for  this  remark- 
ably providential  contrivance  of  things,  would  have 
been  uninhabitable.  Woodward. 

This  thin,  this  soft  contexture  of  the  air, 
Shows  the  wise  author's  providential  care.  Blackm. 
Provide'ntially,  prov-e-den'shal-e.  adv. 
[from  providential .]     By   the  care  of 
providence. 

Every  animal  is  providentially  directed  to  the 
use  of  its  proper  weapons.  Ray. 

It  happened,  very  providentially  to  the  honour 
of  the  christian  religion,  that  it  did  not  take  its 
rise  in  the  dark  illiterate  ages  of  the  world,  but  at 
a  time  when  arts  and  sciences  were  at  their  height. 

Addison. 
PRo'viDENTLY,pr6v've-d£nl-le.  adv.  [from 
provident.^     With  foresight;  with  wise 
precaution. 

Nature  having  designed  water  fowls  to  fly  in  the 
air,  and  live  in  the  water,  she  providt  nily  makes 
their  feathers  of  such  a  texture,  that  they  do  not 
admit  the  water.  Boyle. 

Provider,   pro-vl'dur.0*  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
vide^ He  who  provides  or  procures. 

Here's  money  for  my  meat, 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal,  and  parted  thence 
With  prayers  for  the  proi  wL  r.  Sliakspcart. 

PRO'VINCE,  prov'vinsc.  n.  s.  [province, 
Fr.  provincial  Latin.] 


PRO 


PRO 


PRO 


.   A  conquered   country;  a  country-  go- 
verned by  a  delegate. 

Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer 

Sliakspeare. 

Greece,  Italy  and  Sicily  were  divided  into  com- 
monwealths, til!  swallowed  up  and  made  provinces 
by  Rome.  Temple. 

She  then  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease, 
Or  infamous  for  plunder'd  morinces.  Pope. 

2.  The  proper  office  or  business  of  any 
one. 

I  am  fit  for  honour's  toughest  task; 
Nor  ever  yet  found  fooling  was  my  province.  Otioay. 

Nor  can  I  alone  sustain  this  day's  province. 

More. 

'Tis  thine,  whate'er  is  pleasant,  good  or  fair; 
All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care.      Dryden. 

'Tis  not  the  pretor's  province  to  bestow 
True  freedom.  Dryden. 

The  woman's  province  is  to  be  careful  in  her 
oeconomy,  and  chaste  in  her  affection.  Tatler. 

3.  A  region;  a  tract. 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heav'n  they  march'd,  and  many  a  province  wide. 

Milton. 
Their  understandings  are  cooped  up  in  narrow 
bounds;  so  that  they  never  look  abroad  into  other 
provinces  of  the  intellectual  world.  Watts. 

He  has  caused  fortified  towns  and  large  provin- 
ces to  be  restored,  which  had  been  conquered  long- 
before.  Davenant. 

Provincial,  pro-vin'shal.  adj.  [provin- 
cial, Fr.  from  province.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  province;  belonging  to  a 
province. 

The  duke  dare  no  more  stretch 
This  finger  of  mine,  than  he  dare  rack  his  own; 
His  subject  am  I  not,  nor  here  provincial.  Shaksp. 

2.  Appendant  to  the  principal  country. 

Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  spirits,  and 
left  an  account  even  to  their  provincial  dominions. 

Brown. 

3.  Not  of  the  mother  country;  rude,  un- 
polished. 

They  build  and  treat  with  such  magnificence, 
That,  like  th'  ambitious  monarchs  of  the  age, 
They  give  the  law  to  our  provincial  stage.    Dryd. 

A  country  'squire  having  only  the  provincial  ac- 
cent upon  his  tongue,  which  is  neither  a  fault,  nor 
in  his  power  to  remedy,  must  marry  a  cast  wench. 

Stcift. 

His  mien  was  aukward;  graces  he  had  none; 
Provincial  were  bis  notions  and  his  tone.       Harte. 

4.  Belonging  only  to  an  archbishop's  ju- 
risdiction; not  oecumenical. 

A  law  made  in  a  provincial  synod,  is  properly 
termed  a  provincial  constitution.  Jlyliffe. 

Frovi'ncial,  pro-vin'shal.  n.  s.  [provin- 
cial, Fr.  from  province.']  A  spiritual 
governour. 

Valignanus  was  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Indies.  Stilling  fleet. 

To  Provi'nciate,  pro-vin'she-ate.  v.  a. 
[from  province.]  To  turn  to  a  province. 
Not  in  use. 

When  there  was  a  design  to  provinciate  the 
whole  kingdom,  Druina,  though  offered  a  canton, 
would  not  accept  of  it.  Howel. 

To  Provi'ne,  pro-vine',  v.  n.  [provigner, 
Fr.]  To  lay  a  stock  or  branch  of  a  vine 
in  the  ground  to  take  root  for  more  in- 
crease. 

PROVISION,  pro-vizh'un.  n.  s.  [pro- 
vision, Fr.  provisio,  Latin. ] 

1.  The  act  of  providing  beforehand. 

Knlander  knew,  that  provision  is  the  foundation 
of  hospitality,  and  thrift  the  fevvel  of  magnificence. 

Sidney. 


2.  Measures  taken  beforehand. 

Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision, 
To  shield  thee  from  disasters  of  the  world.   Shak. 

He  preserved  all  points  of  humanity,  in  taking 
order  and  making  provision  for  the  relief  of  stran- 
gers distressed.  Bacon. 

The  prudent  part  is  to  propose  remedies  for  the 
present  evils,  and  provisions  against  future  events. 

Temple. 

Religion  lays  the  strictest  obligations  upon  men, 
to  make  the  best  provision  for  their  comfortable  sub- 
sistence in  this  world,  and  their  salvation  in  the  next. 

Tillotson. 

3.  Accumulation  of  stores  beforehand; 
stock  collected. 

Mendoza  advertised,  that  he  would  valiantly  de- 
fend the  city,  so  long  as  he  bad  any  provision  of 
victuals.  Knolles. 

In  such  abundance  lies  our  choice, 
As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fruit  untouch'd, 
Still  hanging  incorruptible,  till  men 
Grow  up  to  their  provision.  Milton. 

David  after  he  had  made  such  vast  provision  of 
materials  for  the  temple,  yet  because  he  had  dipt 
his  hands  iu  blood,  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a  stone 
in  that  sacred  pile.  South. 

4.  Victuals;  food;  pro*  euder. 
He  caused  provisions  to  be  brought  in.  Clarendon. 
Provisions  laid  in  large  for  man  or  beast.  Milton. 

Under  whose  chin  nature  hath  fastened  a  little 
bag,  which  she  hath  also  taught  him  to  use  as  a  store- 
house; for  in  this,  having  filled  his  belly,  he  pre- 
serveth  the  remnant  of  his  provision.  Heylin. 

5.  Terms  settled;  care  taken. 

This  law  was  only  to  reform  the  degenerate  En- 
glish, but  there  was  no  care  taken  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  mere  Irish,  no  ordinance,  no  provision 
made  for  the  abolishing  of  their  barbarous  customs. 

Davies. 

Provisional,  pro-vizh'un-al.  adj.  [pro- 
visionnel,Vv.  from  provision.]  Tempo- 
rarily established;  provided  for  present 
need. 

The  commenda  semestris  grew  out  of  a  natural 
equity,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  patron's  respite  given 
him  to  present,  the  church  should  not  be  without  a 
provisional  pastor.  Jlyliffe. 

Provisionally,  pro-vizh'un-al-d.  adv. 
[horn  provisional.]  By  way  of  provision. 

The  abbot  of  St.  Martin  was  born,  was  baptized, 
and  declared  a  man  provisionally,  till  time  should 
show  what  he  would  prove,  nature  had  moulded  him 
so  untowardly.  Locke. 

PRO  VI' SO,  pro-vi'zo.  n.  s.  [Lat.  as,  pro- 
viso  rem  ita  se  habiturum  esse.]  Stipu- 
lation; caution;  provisional  condition. 

This  proviso  is  needful,  that  the  sheriff  may  not 
have  the  like  power  of  life  as  the  marshal  hath. 

Spenser. 

Some  will  allow  the  church  no  further  power  than 
only  to  exhort,  and  this  but  with  a  proviso  too,  that 
it  extends  not  to  such  as  thick  themselves  too  wise 
to  be  advised.  South. 

He  doth  deny  bis  prisoners, 
But  with  p-oviso  and  exception, 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  strait 
His  brother-in-law.  Shaksp. 

Provocation,    prov-o-ka'shun.630    n.   s. 

[provocatio,  Lat.  provocation,  Fr.] 
1.  An  act  or  cause  by   which  anger  is 
raised. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law,  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
that  they  may,  without  any  other  provocation,  make 
war  upon  Christendom  for  the  propagation  of  their 
law.  Bacon. 

Tempt  not  my  swelling  rage 
With  black  reproaches,  scorn,  and  provocation. 

Smith. 
An  appeal  to  a  judge. 
A  provocation  is  every  act,  whereby  the  office  of 


the  judge  or  his  assistance  is  asked;  a  provocation 
including  both  a  judicial  and  an  extrajudicial  ap- 
peal .  Jlyliffe. 
3.   1  know  not  whether,  in  the  following 
passage,  it  be  appeal  or  incitement. 

The  like  effects  may  grow  in  all  towards  their 
pastor,  and  in  their  pastor  towards  every  of  them, 
between  whom  there  daily  and  interchangeably  pass 
in  the  hearing  of  God  himself,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  holy  angels,  so  many  heavenly  acclamations, 
exultations,  provocations,  and  petitions.       Hooker. 

Provo'cative,  pro-vo'ka-tiv.  n.  s.  [from 
provoke.]  Any  thing  which  revives  a 
decayed  or  cloyed  appetite. 

There  would  be  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit  his 
palate,  and  occasion  excess,  nor  any  artificial  pro- 
vocatives to  relieve  satiety.  Addison. 

Provo  cATivENESS,pro  vo'ka-tlv-ne's.  n. s. 
[from  provocative.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing provocative. 

To  PROVOKE,  pro-voke'.  v.  a.  [provo- 
quer,  Fr.  provoco,  Lat.] 

1.  To  rouse;  to  excite  by  something  offen- 
sive; to  awake. 

Ye  provoke  me  unto  wrath,  burning  incense  unto 
other  gods.  Jeremiah. 

Neither  to  provoke,  nor  dread 
New  war  provoked.  Milton. 

To  whet  their  courage,  and  their  rage  provoke. 

Dryden- 

I  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke  the  war.  Dryden. 

2.  To  anger;  to  enrage;  to  offend;  to  in- 
cense. 

Though  often  provoked,  by  the  insolence  of  some 
of  the  bishops,  to  a  dislike  of  their  overmuch  fer- 
vour, his  integrity  to  the  king  was  without  blemish. 

Clarendon. 

Such  acts 

Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest.       Milton. 

Agamemnon  provokes  Apollo  against  them,  whom 

he  was  willing  to  appease  afterwards.  Popei 

3.  To  cause;  to  promote. 

Drink  is  a  great  provoker;  it  provokes  and  unpro- 
vokes.  Shaksp. 

One  Petro  covered  up  his  patient  with  warm 
cloaths,  and  when  the  fever  began  a  little  to  decline, 
gave  him  cold  water  to  drink  till  he  provoked  sweat. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  To  challenge. 

He  now  provokes  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore: 
With  envy  Triton  heard  the  martial  sound, 
And  the  bold  champion  for  his  challenge  drown'd. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  induce  by  motive;  to  move;  to  in- 
cite. 

We  may  not  be  startled  at  the  breaking  of  the 
exterior  earth;  for  the  face  of  nature  bath  provoked 
men  to  think  of,  and  observe  such  a  thing    Burnet. 

To  Provo'ke.  pro-voke'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  appeal.   A  latinism. 

Arins  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke.       Dryden. 

2.  To  produce  anger. 

It  was  not  your  brother's  evil  disposition  made 
him  seek  his  death,  but  a  provoking  merit.  Shaksp. 

The  Lord  abhorred  them,  because  of  the  p'rov  k- 
ing  of  his  sons.  Deuteronomy. 

If  we  consider  man  in  such  a  loathsome  and  pro- 
voking condition,  was  it  not  love  enough,  thwt  he 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  being?  Taylor. 

Provo'ker,  pro  vo'kur.9"  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
voke.] 

1.  One  that  raises  anger. 

As  in  all  civil  insurrections,  the  ringleader  is 
looked  on  with  a  peculiar  severity,  so.  in  this  case, 
the  first  provoker  has  double  portion  of  the  guilt. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Causer;  promoter. 
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Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  nosepainting, 

sleep,  and  urine.  Shaksp. 

Provo'kingly,     pro-vo'king-le."110      adv. 

[from  provoking-.]  In  such  a  manner  as 

to  raise  anger. 

When  we  see  a  man  that  yesterday  kept  a  humi- 
liation, to-day  invading  the  possessions  of  his  breth- 
ren, we  need  no  other  proof  how  hypocritically  and 
provokingty  he  confessed  his  pride.   Decay  of  Piety. 
PRO  VOST,  prov'vust.  n.  s.  [ppapapc, 
Sax.  provost,  Fr.  provosto,  Ital.  propo- 
situs, Lat.] 

1.  The  chief  of  any  body:  as,  the  provost 
of  a  college. 

He  had  particular  intimacy  with  Dr.  Potter,  pro- 
vost of  Queen's  college.  Fell. 

2.  The  executioner  of  an  army. 

Kingston,  provost  marshal  of  the  king's  army,  was 
deemed  not  only  cruel  but  inhuman  in  his  executions. 

Hayward. 

Pro'vostship,  prov'vust-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
provost.]  The  office  of  a  provost. 

C.  Piso  first  rose,  and  afterwards  was  advanced 
to  the  provostship  of  Rome  by  Tiberius.    Hakewill. 

Prow,  prou,  or  pro.323  n.  s.  \proue,  Fr. 
Jirou,  Span,  prora,  Lat.]     The  head  or 

forepart  of  a  ship. 

The  sea-victory  of  Vespasian  was  a  lady  holding 
a  palm  in  her  hand,  at  her  foot  the  prow  of  a  ship. 

Peacham 

Straight  to  the  Dutch  he  turns  his  dreadful  prow, 
More  fierce  th'  important  quarrel  to  decide.  Dryden. 

Prow,  prou,  or  pro.  adj.  Valiant.  Spenser. 
Pro'wess,  proit'es,  or  pro'is.323  n.  s.  [pro- 
dezza,  Ital.  prouesse,  Fr.]  Bravery;  va- 
lour; military  gallantry. 

Men  of  such  prowess,  as  not  to  know  fear  in  them- 
selves, and  yet  to  teach  it  in  others  that  should  deal 
with  them ;  for  they  had  often  made  their  lives  tri- 
umph over  most  terrible  dangers,  never  dismayed, 
and  ever  fortunate.  Sidney. 

I  hope 
That  your  wisdom  will  direct  my  thought, 
Or  that  your  prowess  can  me  yield  relief.    Spenser. 
Henry  the  fifth,  by  his  prowess  conquered  all 
France.  Sluiksp. 

Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and  esteem, 
But  that  'tis  shewn  in  treason.  Shaksp. 

Those  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent, 
And  great  exploits;  but  of  true  virtue  void.  Milton. 

Michael!  of  celestial  armies  prince; 
And  thou  in  military  prowess  next, 
Gabriel !  Milton. 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain, 
And  that  my  wonted  prowess  I  retain, 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter  on  the  plain. 

Dryden. 
These  were  the  entertainments  of  the  softer  na- 
tions, that  fell  under  the  virtue  and  prowess  of  the 
two  last  empires.  Temple. 

Tro'west,  prou'est,  or  pro'ist.  adj.   [the 
superlative  formed  from  prow,  adj.] 

1.  Bravest;  most  valiant. 

They  be  two  of  the  prowest  knights  on  ground, 
And  oft  approv'd  in  many  a  hard  assay, 
And  eke  of  surest  steel,  that  may  be  found, 
Do  arm  yourself  against  that  day  them  to  confound. 

Spenser. 

2.  Brave;  valiant,  [from  prowess.] 

The  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica, 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights. 

Milton. 
To  PROWL,  proul,  or  prole.32*  v.  a.  [Ol 
this  word  the  •  lymology  is  doubtful:  the 
old  dictionaries  write  prole,  which  rue 
dreamer  Caaaubon  derives  from  ar^oaA- 
Ut  ready,  quick.     Skinner,  a  far  more 


judicious  etymologist,  deduces  it  from 
proieler,  a  diminutive  formed  by  himself 
from  proier,  to  prey,  Fr.  perhaps  it  may 
be  formed  by  accidental  corruption,  from 
patrol.]  To  rove  over. 

He  prowls  each  place,  still  in  new  colours  deckt, 
Sucking  one's  ill,  another  to  infect.  Sidney. 

To  Prowl,  proul,  or  prole.326  v.  n.  To 
wander  for  prey;  to  prey;  to  plunder. 

The  champion  robbeth  by  night, 
And  prowleth  and  filcheth  by  daie.  Tusser. 

Nor  do  they  bear  so  quietly  the  loss  of  some  par- 
cels confiscated  abroad,  as  the  great  detriment  which 
they  suffer  by  some  prowling  vice-admiral  or  pub- 
lick  minister.  Raleigh. 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf, 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey. 

Milton. 

Shall  he,  who  looks  erect  on  heav'n, 
E'er  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  prowling  herd, 
And  dip  his  tongue  in  gore?  Thomson. 

Pro'wler,  proul'ur.  n.  s.  [from  prowl.] 
One  that  roves  about  for  prey. 

On  churchyards  drear, 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrowded  body  from  the  grave.  Thomson. 

PRO'XIMATE,  proks'e-mat."  adj. 
[proximus,  Lat.]  Next  in  the  series  of 
ratiocination;  near  and  immediate:  op- 
posed to  remote  and  mediate. 

Writing  a  theory  of  the  deluge,  we  were  to  shew 
the  proximate  natural  causes  of  it.  Burnet- 

Substance  is  the  remote  genus  of  bird,  because 
it  agrees  not  only  to  all  kinds  of  animals,  but  also 
to  things  inanimate;  but  animal  is  the  proximate  or 
nearest  genus  of  bird,  because  it  agrees  to  fewest 
other  things.  Watts. 

Proximately,  proks'e-mat-le.  adv.  [from 
proximate.']  Immediately;  without  in- 
tervention. 

The  consideration  of  our  mind,  which  is  incorpo- 
real, and  the  contemplation  of  our  bodies,  which 
have  all  the  characters  of  excellent  contrivance; 
these  alone  easily  and  proximately  guide  us  to  the 
wise  author  of  all  things.  Bentley. 

Pro'xime,  proksim.1*0  adj.  [proximus, 
Lat.]  Next;  immediate. 

A  syllogism  is  made  up  of  three  propositions,  and 
these  of  three  terms  variously  joined:  the  three  terms 
are  called  the  remote  matter  of  a  syllogism,  the  three 
propositions  the  proxime  or  immediate  matter  of  it. 

Watts. 

Proxi'mity,  proks-im'e-te.  n.  s.  [proxi- 
mite,  Fr.  proximitas,  from  proximus, 
Lat.]  Nearness. 

When  kingdoms  have  customably  been  carried  by 
ri»  lit  of  succession,  according  to  proximity  of  blood, 
the  violation  of  this  course  hath  always  been  dan- 
gerous. Hayward. 

If  he  plead  proximity  of  blood, 
That  empty  title  is  with  ease  withstood.      Dryden. 

Add  the  convenience  of  the  situation  of  the  eye, 
in  respect  of  its  proximity  to  the  brain,  the  seat  of 
common  sense.  Ray. 

I  cai:  call  to  my  assistance 
Proximity,  mark  that!  and  distance.  Prior. 

Must  we  send  to  stab  or  poison  all  the  popish 
princes,  who  have  any  pretended  title  to  our  crown 
by  the  proximity  of  blood?  Swift. 

Pro'xy,  proks'e.  n.s.  [By  contraction  from 
procuracy.] 

1.  The  agency  of  another. 

2.  The  substitution  of  another;  the  agency 
of  a  substitute;  appearance  of  a  repre- 
sentative. 

None  acts  a  friend  by  a  deputy,  or  can  be  fami- 
liar by  rr>,xy.  South. 

Had  Hyde  thus  sat  by  proxy  too, 
As  Venus  once  was  said  to  do, 


The  painter  must  have  scarch'd  the  skies, 

To  match  the  lustre  of  her  eyes.  Granville. 

3.  The  person  substituted  or  deputed. 

A  wise  man  will  cominii  no  business  of  import- 
ance to  a  proxy,  where  he  may  do  it  himself. 

L'Estrange, 
We  must  not  think  that  we,  who  act  only  as  tlieir 
proxies  and  representatives,  may  do  it  for  theni. 

Kcttkwell. 
Pruce,  proos.  n.  s.  [Pruce  is  the  old  name 
for  Prussia.]  Prussian  leather. 

Some  leathern  bucklers  use 
Of  folded  hides,  and  other  shields  of  pruce.  Dryden. 

Prude,  pr66d.3S9  n.  s.  [prude,  Fr.]  A  wo- 
man over  nice  and  scrupulous,  and  with 
false  affectation. 

The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome, 
In  search  of  mischief,  still  on  earth  to  roam.  Pope. 

Not  one  careless  thought  intrudes, 
Less  modest  than  the  speech  of  prudes.  Swift. 

Pru'dence,  prdd'dSnse.888  n.  s.  [prudence, 
Fr.  prudentia,  Lat.]  Wisdom  appiied 
to  practice. 

Under  prudence  is  comprehended,  that  discreet, 
apt,  suiting,  and  disposing  as  well  of  actions  as 
words,  in  their  due  place,  time,  and  manner. 

Peacham. 

Prudence  is  principally  in  reference  to  actions  to 
be  done,  and  due  means,  order,  season,  and  method 
of  doing  or  not  doing.  Hale. 

If  the  probabilities  on  the  one  hand  should  some- 
what preponderate  the  other,  yet  if  there  be  no  con- 
siderable hazard  on  that  side,  which  has  the  least 
probability,  and  a  very  great  apparent  danger  in  a 
mistake  about  the  other:  in  this  case  prudence  will 
oblige  a  man  to  do  that  which  may  make  most  for 
his  own  safety.  Wilkins. 

PRU' DENT,  prdd'dent.  adj.  [prudent, 
Fr.  prudens,  Lat.] 

1.  Practically  wise. 

The  simple  inherit  folly,  but  the  prudent  are 
crowded  with  knowledge.  Proverbs. 

I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse,  that  is  a  man  of  war, 
and  prudent  in  matters.  1  Samuel. 

The  monarch  rose  preventing  all  reply, 
Prudent,  lest  from  his  resolution  rais'd 
Others  among  the  chiefs  might  offer.  Milton. 

2.  Foreseeing  by  natural  instinct. 

So  steers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage.  Milton. 

Prude'ntial,  ptoo-den'shal.  adj.  [from 
prudent.]  Eligible  on  principles  of  pru- 
dence. 

He  acts  upon  the  surest  and  most  prudential 
grounds,  who,  whether  the  principles,  which  he  acts 
upon,  prove  true  or  false,  yet  secures  a  happy  issue 
to  his  actions.  South. 

Motives  are  only  prudential,  and  not  demonstra- 
tive .  Tillotson, 
These  virtues,  though  of  excellent  use,  some  pru- 
dential rules  it  is  necessary  to  take  with  them  in 
practice.  Rogers. 
Prude'ntials,  proo-den'shalz.  n.  s.  Max- 
ims of  prudence  or  practical  wisdom. 

Many  stanzas,  in  poetick  measures,  contain  rules 
relating  to  common  prudentials,  as  well  as  to  reli- 
gion. Watts. 
Prudentia'lity,  pr66-den-she-al'e-ie.  n. 
a.  [from  prudential.]  Eligibility  on  prin- 
ciples of  prudence. 

Being  incapable  rightly  to  judge  the  prudcnlialitij 
of  affairs,  they  only  gaze  upon  the  visible  success, 
and  thereafter  condemn  or  cry  up  the  whole  pro- 


gression. 


Broun. 


PiiuDiiVriALLY,  prod-deu'shal-e.  adv. 
[from  prudcntiul.]  According  to  the 
rubs  of  prudence. 

If  he  acts  piously,  soberly,  and  temperately,  he 
acts  prudcntially  and  safely.  South 
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Pru'dently,    proo'dent-le.    adv.     [from 
prudent  ]  Discreetly;  judiciously. 

These  laws  were  so  prudently  framed,  as  they  are 
found  fit  for  all  succeeding  times.  Bacon- 

Such  deep  designs  of  empire  does  he  lay 
O'er  them  whose  cause  he  seems  to  take  in  hand; 

And  prudently  would  make  them  lords  at  sea, 
To  whom  with  ease  he  can  give  laws  by  land. 

Dryden. 
PRu'DKRY,pr66d'er-e.  n.  .?.  [from/n-wrff.j 

Overmuch  nicety  in  conduct. 
Pru'dish,  prood'ish.  adj.  [from  firude.'] 
Affectedly  grave. 

I  know  you  all  expect,  from  seeing  me, 
Some  formal  lecture,  spoke  with  prudish  face. 

Gar  rick. 
To  PRUNE,  proon.339  v.  a.  [of  unknown 
derivation.] 

1.  To  lop;  to  devest  trees  of  their  super- 
fluities. 

So  iop'd  and  pruned  trees  do  flourish  fair. 

Davies* 
Let  us  ever  extol 
His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task, 
To  prune  those  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flow- 
ers. Milton. 
What  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind, 
One  night  with  wanton  growth  derides, 
Tending  to  wild.  Milton. 

Horace  will  our  superfluous  branches  prune, 
Give  us  new  rules,  and  set  our  harp  in  tune. 

Waller. 

You  have  no  less  right  to  correct  me,  than  the 

same  hand  that  raised  a  tree,  has  to  prune  it.  Pope. 

2.  To  clear  from  excrescences;  to  trim. 

His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak. 

Shakspeare . 
Some  sitting  on  the  beach  to  prune  their  painted 
breasts.  Drayton. 

Many  birds  prune  their  feathers,  and  crows  seem 
to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  but  the  comfort  they  re- 
ceive in  the  relenting  of  the  air.  Bacon. 
The  muse,  whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing, 
Prescrib'd  her  heights,  and  prun'd  her  tender  wing. 

To  Prune,  pr66n.-y.72.  To  dress;  to  prink.  l 
A  ludicrous  word. 

Every  scribbling  man 
Grows  a  fop  as  fast  as  e'er  he  can, 
Prunes  up,  and  asks  his  oracle  the  glass, 
If  pink  or  purple  best  become  his  face?        Dryden. 

Prune,  proon.  n.  s.  [prune,  firuneau,  Fr. 
firunum,  Lat.]   A  dried  plum. 

In  drying  of  pears  and  prunes  in  the  oven,  and  re- 
moving of  them,  there  is  a  like  operation.     Bacon. 

Pru'nel,  prod'nel.  n.  s.  [firunella  ]     An 
herb.  Ainsworth. 

Prunf/llo,  pr66-nel'lo.  n.  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  stuff  of- which  the  clergy- 
men's gowns  are  made. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it,  the  fellow; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunello.  Pope. 

2.  [firunelle,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  plum.    Ains. 
Pru'ner,  pr66n'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  prune.'] 

One  that  crops  trees. 

Lest  thy  redundant  juice 
Should  fading  leaves,  instead  of  fruits,  produce, 
The  primer's  hand  with  letting  blood  must  quench 
Thy  heat,  and  thy  exub'rant  parts  retrench. 

Denham- 
Pruni'ferous,  proo-niffer-us.  adj.  [firu- 
num and  fero,  Lat.]  Plum-bearing. 
PRv'NiNGHOoK,pr66n'ing-h66k.  ?  n.  s.   A 
Puu'mngknife,  pr66n'iiig-nife.  >  hook  or 
knife  used  in  lopping  trees. 
Let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruningknife, 


No  plough  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pruninghook 
the  vine.  Dryden 

The  cyder  land  obsequious  still  to  thrones, 
Her  pruninghooks  extended  into  swords.      Philips. 

Pru'rience,  proo're-ense.    }  n.  s.  [from 

Pru'riency,  proo're-en-se.  £  firurio, 

Lat.]     An  itching  or  a  great  desire  or 

appetite  to  any  thing.  Swift 

Pru'rient,   proo're-ent.    adj.    \_pruripns. 

Lat.]  Itching.  Ai.  sworth. 

Pruri'ginous,  pr66-rid'jin-us.  adj.  \pru- 

rio,  Lat.]  Tending  to  an  itch. 
To  Pry,  pri  v.n.  [of  unknown  derivation.] 
To  peep  narrowly;  to  inspect  officious- 
ly, curiously,  or  impertinently. 
I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian, 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  ev'ry  side, 
Intending  deep  suspicion  Shaksp 

I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall, 
When  for  his  hand  he  had  his  two  sons  heads. 

Shakspeare. 
Watch  thou,  and  wake  when  others  be  asleep, 
To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state.  Shaksp. 

We  of  tb'  offending  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbilrement; 
And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us  >lmksp 

He  that  prieth  in  at  her  windows,  shall  tIso  heark- 
en at  her  doors.  Ecclesinsticus 
We  have  naturally  a  curiosity  to  be  prying  and 
searching  into  forbidden  secrets.  1? Estrange . 

Search  well 
Each  grove  and  thicket,  pry  in  every  shape, 
Lest  hid  in  some  th'  arch-hypocrite  escape   Dryden. 

I  wak'd,  and  looking  round  the  bow'r 
Search'd  ev'ry  tree,  and  pry'd  on  ev'ry  flovv'r, 
If  any  where  by  chance  I  might  espy 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody  Dryden. 

Nor  need  we  with  a  prying  eye  survey 
The  distant  skies,  to  find  the  milky  way.       Creech 
Actions  are  of  so  mixt  a  nature,  that  as  men  pry 
into  them,  or  observe  some  parts  more  than  others, 
they  take  different  hints,  and  put  contrary  interpre- 
tations on  them.  Addison. 

All  these  I  frankly  own  without  denying; 
But  where  has  this  Praxiteles  been  prying!  Addison. 
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fiseaumr,  Fr.  ■^/u^/u.eg  ]   A  holy  song. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in 
other  books,  the  psalms  do  both  more  briefly  con- 
tain and  more  movingly  express,  by  reason  of  that 
poetical  form  wherewith  they  are  vvritten     Hooker 

Sternhold  was  made  groom  of  the  chamber,  for 
turning  certain  of  David's  psalms  into  verse   Peach. 

Those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms, 
Hymns  devote  and  holy  psalms 
Singing  continually.  Milton. 

In  another  psalm,  he  speaks  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  in  the  creation.  Burnet. 

She,  her  daughters,  and  her  maids,  meet  together 
at  all  the  hours  of  prayer  in  the  day,  and  chant 
psalms,  and  other  devotions,  and  spend  the  rest  of 
their  time  in  such  good  works,  and  innocent  diver- 
sions, as  render  them  fit  to  return  to  their  psalms 
and  prayers.  Law. 

Psa'lmist,  sai'mist.78  403  n.  s.  [fisalmiste, 
French;  from  fisalm.]  A  writer  of  holy 
songs. 

How  much  more  rational  is  this  system  of  the 
psalmist,  than  the  pagan's  scheme  in  Virgil  where 
one  deity  is  represented  as  raising  a  storm,  and  an- 
other as  laying  it?  Addison. 

Psa'lmody,  sai'mode.403  n.  s.  [fisalmodie, 

Fr  ■JV«AJK.fi/<$>ue.]     The  act  or  practice  of 

singing  holy  songs. 
Psalmo'graphy,  sal-mog'gra-fe.618  n.  s. 

[■^«A^.«5  and  ygct<pa.~]  The  act  of  writing 

psalms 


And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers. 


Dryden.  |Psa'lter,  sawl'tur.412  n.  s.  [fisautier,  Fr. 


ifceAr'fjsv.]     The   volume  of  psalms;  a 
psalm-book. 
Psa'ltery,  sawl'tiir-e.412  n.  s.  A   kind  of 
harp  beaten  with  sticks 

The  trumpets,  sacbuts,/>safteries,  and  fifes 
Make  the  sun  dance.  Shakspeare. 

Praise  with  trumpets,  pierce  the  skies, 
Praise  with  harps  and  psalteiies.  Sandys. 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  psaltery, 
loudly  resounded  the  benefits  of  the  almighty  Crea- 
tor. Peacham. 

Nought  shall  the  psaWry  and  the  harp  avail, 
When  the  quick  spirits  their  warm  march  forbear, 
And  numbing  coldness  has  unbrae'd  the  ear.  Prior. 

Pseu'do,  su'do.412  n.s.  [from  i^£o«r©~.j  A 
prefix,  which  being  put  before  words, 
signifies  false  or  counterfeit:  as,  fiseun 
dafiostle,  a  counterfeit  apostle. 

Pseu'dography,  su-dog'ra-fe.  n.  s.  False 

writing. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  many  pseudographies  in  use, 

but  shew  of  how  great  concern  the  emphasis  were, 

if  rightly  used.  Holder. 

Psei/dology.  su-dol'o-je518  n.  s.  [^/tv^e- 

Mylot.~\   Falsi  1  ooii  of  speech. 

It  is  not  according  to  the  sound  rules  of  pseudo- 
logy,  to  report  of  a  pious  prince,  that  he  neglects  Lie 
devotion,  but  you  may  report  of  a  merciful  prince, 
that  he  has  pardoned  a  criminal  who  did  not  deserve 
it.  Arbuthnot. 

Pshaw,  shaw.412  interj.  An  expression  of 
coniempt. 

A  peevish  fellow  has  some  reason  for  being  out 
of  humour,  or  has  a  natural  incapacity  for  delight, 
and  therefore  disturbs  all  with  pishes  and  pshaws. 

Spectator. 

Pti'san,  tiz-zaii'.  n.  s.  [jfttisanne,  French; 

sj-Tjerc-aevj;.]     A  medical   drink   made  of 

barley  decocted  with  raisins  and  licorice. 

Thrice  happy  were  those  golden  days  of  old, 
When  dear  as  Burgundy  the  ptisans  sold; 
When  patients  chose  to  die  with  better  will, 
Than  breathe  and  pay  the  apothecary's  bill.  Garlh. 
In  fevers  the  aliments  prescribed  by  Hippocrates, 
were  ptisans  and  cream  of  barley.  Arbuthnot. 

Pty'alism,  ti'a-lizm.  n.  s.  \jityalismc,  Fr. 
TTt>£/u!r>es.]  Salivation;  effusion  of  spit- 
tle. 
Pty'smagogue,  tiz'ma-trog.  n.  s.  [irrvrf*,* 
and  «y«.]  A  medicine  which  discharges 
spittle.  Diet. 

Pube'rty,  pu'ber-te.  n.  s.  [pubcrtr,  Fr. 
fiubertas,  Lat.]  The  time  of  life  in 
which  the  two  sexes  begin  first  to  be 

acquainted. 

The  cause  of  changing  the  voice  at  the  years  a£ 
puberty  seemeth  to  be,  for  that  when  much  of  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  which  did  before  irrigate  the 
parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  spermatical  vessels,  it 
leaveth  the  budy  more  hot  than  it  was,  whence, 
cometh  the  dilatation  of  the  pipes.  Bacon. 

All  the  carnivorous  animals  would  have  multi- 
plied exceedingly,  before  these  children  that  escaped 
could  come  to  the  age  of  puberty.  Bentley. 

Pube'scence,  pu-bes'sense.610  n.s  [from 
fiubesco,  Latin.]     The  state  of  arriving 

at  puberty. 

Solon  divided  it  into  ten  septenaries;  in  the  first 

is  Hedentition  or  falling  of  teeth,  in  the  second 

pubescence.  Brown. 

Pubf.'scent,  pu-bes'sent.  adj.   [from  fiu- 

bescens,  Lat.]   Arriving  at  puberty. 

That  the  women  are  menstruent,  and  the  met 

pubescent  at  the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted  a 

punctual  truth.  Brown. 

Pl'blioan,  pul/le-kan.88  n.  s.  [from  flub- 

licus,  Lat.] 
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1 .  A  toll  gatherer. 

As  Jesus  sat  at  meat,  many  -publicans  and  sinners 
came  and  sat  down  with  him.  Mtttketo. 

2.  A  man  that  keeps  a  house  of  general 
entertainment.   In  low  language. 

Publication,  pub-le-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [pub- 
lico, Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  publishing;  the  act  of  noti- 
fying to  the  world;  divulgation;  procla- 
mation, a 

For  the  instruction  of  all  men  to  eternal  life,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  sacred  and  saving  truth  of  God 
be  openly  published  unto  them,  which  open  publica- 
tion of  heavenly  mysteries  is  by  an  excellency  term- 
ed preaching.  Hooker. 

2.  Edition;  the  act  of  giving  a  book  to  the 
publick. 

An  imperfect  copy  having  been  off  red  to  a  book- 
seller, you  consented  to  the  publication  of  one  more 
correct.  Pope. 

The  publication  of  these  papers  was  not  owing  to 
our  folly,  but  that  of  others  Swift. 

PUBLICK.  pub'lik.  adj.  [public,  pubti- 
gue,  Fr.  publicus,  Lat  ] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  state  or  nation;  not  pri- 
vate. 

By  following  the  law  of  private  reason,  where 
the  law  of  publick  should  take  place,  they  breed  dis- 
turbance. Honker. 

They  have  with  bitter  clamours  defaced  the  pub- 
lick  service  of  our  church.  White. 

Of  royal  maids  how  wretched  is  the  fate, 
Born  only  to  be  victims  of  the  state; 
Our  hopes,  our  wishes,  all  our  passions  try'd 
For  publick  use,  the  slaves  of  others'  pride. 

Granville . 

Have  we  not  able  counsellors  hourly  watching 
over  the  publick  weal !  Swift. 

2.  Open;  notorious;  generally  known. 

Joseph  being  a  just  man,  and,  not  willing  to  make 
her  a  publick  example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away 
privily.  Matthew. 

3.  General;  done  by  many. 

A  dismal,  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  publick  scorn.  Milton. 

4.  Regarding  not  private  interest,  but  the 
good  of  the  community. 

They  were  publick  hearted  men,  as  they  paid  all 
taxes,  so  they  gave  up  all  their  time  to  their  coun- 
try's service,  without  any  reward.  Clarendon. 

All  nations  that  grew  great  out  of  little  or  no- 
thing, did  so  merely  by  the  publick  mindedness  of 
particular  persons  South. 

A  good  magistrate  must  be  endued  with  a  publick 
spirit,  that  is,  with  such  an  excellent  temper,  as  sets 
him  loose  from  all  selfish  views,  and  makes  him 
endeavour  towards  promoting  the  common  good. 

Mlerbury. 

5.  Open  for  general  entertainment. 

The  income  of  the  commonwealth  is  raised  on 
such  as  have  money  to  spend  at  taverns  and  publick 
houses.  Addison. 

Pu'blick,  pub'lik.  n.  s.  [from  publicus, 
Lat.  le  publigue,  Fr.] 

1.  The  general  body  of  mankind,  or  of  a 
state  or  nation;  the  people. 

Those  nations  are  most  liable  to  be  over-run  and 
oonquered,  where  the  people  are  rich,  and  where, 
for  want  of  good  conduct,  the  publick  is  poor. 

Davenant. 

The  publick  is  more  disposed  to  censure  than  to 
praise.  Addison. 

2.  Ojien  view;  general  notice. 

Philosophy,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  dress,  yet, 
when  it  appears  in  public/;,  must  have  so  much 
complacency,  as  to  be  cloathed  in  the  ordinary 
fashion.  Locke. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn; 
In  publick  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn.  Granville. 
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In  publick  'tis  they  hide, 
Where  none  distinguish.  Pope. 

Pu'blickly,  pfib'lik-le.  adv.  [from  pub- 
lick.] 

1.  In  the  name  of  the  community. 

This  has  been  so  sensibly  known  by  trading  na- 
tions, that  great  rewards  are  publickly  offered  for 
its  supply.  Mdison. 

2.  Openly;  without  concealment 

Sometimes  also  it  may  be  private,  communicating 
to  the  judges  some  things  not  fit  to  be  publickly  de- 
livered. Bacon. 

Pu'buckness,  pub'lik-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
publick.] 

1.  State  of  belonging  to  the  community. 

The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing 
from  each  private  share,  nor  does  the  publickness  of 
it  lessen  propriety  in  it.  Boyle. 

2.  Openness;  state  of  being  generally 
known  or  publick. 

Pu'blickspirited,  pub-Hk-spir'it-ed.  adj. 
\_fiublick  and  spirit-]  Having  regard  to 
the  general  advantage  above  private 
good. 

'Tis  enough  to  break  the  neck  of  all  honest  pur- 
poses, to  kill  all  generous  and  publickspirited  mo- 
tions in  the  conception.  L'Estrange. 

These  were  the  publickspirited  men  of  their  age, 
that  is,  patriots  of  their  own  interest.  Dryden. 

Another  publickspirited  project,  which  the  com- 
mon enemy  could  not  foresee,  might  set  king 
Charles  on  the  throne.  Mdison. 

It  was  generous  and  publickspirited  in  you,  to  be 
of  the  kingdom's  side  in  this  dispute,  by  shewing, 
without  reserve,  your  disapprobation  of  Wood's  de- 
sign. Swift. 

To  PU'BLISH     pub'lish.  v.  a.  [fiublier, 

Fr  publico,  Latin.] 
1    To  discover  to  mankind;  to  make  gene- 
rally and  openly  known;  to  proclaim;  to 
divulge. 

How  will  this  grieve  you, 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  published  me?  Shakspeare. 

His  commission  from  God  and  his  doctrine  tend 
to  the  impressing  the  necessity  of  that  reformation, 
which  he  came  to  publish.  Hammond. 

Suppose  he  should  relent, 
And  publish  grace  to  all.  Milton. 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  pow'r  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  almighty  hand.  Spectator. 

2.  To  put  forth  a  book  into  the  world. 

If  I  had  not  unwarily  too  far  engaged  myself  for 
the  present  publishing  it,  I  should  have  kept  it  by 
me.  Digby. 

Pu'blisher,  pub'Fish-ur.  n.  s.  [from  pub- 
lish.] 

1.  One  who  makes  publick  or  generally 
known. 

Love  of  you 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence.  Shaksp. 
The  apostle  doth  not  speak  as  ajm6Zis/ierof  a  new 
law,  but  only  as  a  teacher  and  monitor  of  what  his 
Lord  and  master  had  taught  before.  Kettlewell. 
The  holy  lives,  the  exemplary  sufferings  of  the 
publishers  of  this  religion,  and  the  surpassing  excel- 
lence of  that  doctrine  which  they  publisheJ. 

Mlerbury. 

2.  One  who  puts  out  a  book  into  the  world. 

A  collection  of  poems  appeared,  in  which  the 
publisher  has  given  me  some  things  that  did  not  be- 
long to  me.  Prior. 

PUCR'LAGE,  pu'sel-adje."0  n.  a.  [Fr.] 

•    A  state  of  virginity. 

(Puck,  puk.  n.  s.  [perhaps  the  same  with 
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fiug.]     Some  sprite  among  the  fairies, 
common  in  romances. 

0  gentle  puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain.   Shaksp. 

Turn  your  cloaks, 
Quoth  he,  for  puck  is  busy  in  these  oaks, 
And  this  is  fairy  ground.  Corbet. 

Pu'ckball,  puk'ba.11'.  or  fiuck/is-t.    n.  s. 

[from  fiuck.]  the   fairy,  a   fairy's  ball.] 

A  kind  of  mushroom  full  of  dust.  Diet. 

To  Pu'cker,  puk'kur.88  v.  a.  [from  fiuck 
the  fairy:  as  el/lock,  from  elf;  or  from 
fionvk,  a  pocket  or  hollow.]  To  gather 
into  corrugations;  to  contract  into  folds 
or  plications. 

1  saw  an  hideous  spectre;  his  eyes  were  sunk  into 
his  head,  his  face  pale  and  withered,  and  his  skin 
puckered  up  in  wrinkles.  Spectatm-. 

A  ligature  above  the  part  wounded  is  pernicious, 
as  it  jjuefcers  up  the  intestines,  and  disorders  its  si- 
tuation. Sharj). 

Pu'dder,  pud'dur.98  n.  s.  [This  is  com- 
monly written  fiother.  See  Pother. 
This  is  most  probably  derived  by  Li/e 
from fudur,  Islandick,  a  rapid  motion] 
A  tumult;  a  turbulent  and  irreguiar 
bustle. 

Let  the  great  gods, 
That  keep  this  dreadful  pudder  o'er  our  heads, 
Find  out  their  enemies  Shakspeare. 

What  a  pudder  is  made  about  essences,  and  how 
much  is  all  knowledge  pestered  by  the  careless  use 
of  words?  Locke. 

To  Pu'dder,  pud'dur-  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun  ]  To  make  a  tumult;  to  make  a 
bustle. 

Mathematicians,  abstracting  their  thoughts  from 
names,  and  setting  before  their  minds  the  ideas 
themselves,  have  avoided  a  great  part  of  that  per- 
plexity, puddering  and  confusion,  which  has  so  much 
hindered  knowledge.  Locke. 

To  Pu'dder,  pud'dur.  v.  a.  To  perplex; 
to  disturb;  to  confound. 

He  that  will  improve,  every  matter  of  fact  into  a 
maxim,  will  abound  in  contrary  observations,  that 
can  be  of  no  other  use  but  to  perplex  and  pudder 
him.  Locke. 

Pu'dding,  pud'ding.174  410  n.  s.  \jiotten, 
Welsh,  an  intestine;  boudin,  French; 
fiuding  Swedish.] 

1 .  A  kind  of  food  very  variously  com- 
pounded, but  generally  made  of  meal. 
milk,  and  eggs. 

Sallads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare 
Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar; 
And  if  1  take  Dan  Congreve  right, 
Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight.  Prior. 

2.  The  gut  of  an  animai. 

He'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudding  one  of  these  days, 
the  king  has  kill'd  his  heart.  Shakspeare. 

As  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  A  bowel  stuffed  with  certain  mixtures 
of  meal  and  other  ingredients. 

4.  A  proverbial  name  for  victuals. 

Mind  neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  right  nor  wrong, 
But  eat  your  pudding,  slave,  aud  hold  your  tongue. 

Prior. 
Pu'dding-gross,  pud'ding-grose.    n.    s. 

Tftulegium^  Lat.]   A  plant. 
Pu'ddingpie,  piid'ding-pi.  n.s.  [fiuddlng 
and  /lie.]  A  pudding  with   meat  baked 

in  it. 

Some  cry  die  covenant,  instead 
Of  puddingpies  aud  gingerbread.  Hudibras. 
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Pu'ddingtime,  pud'ding'time.  n.  s.  [pud- 
ding and  time.  ] 

1.  The  time  of  dinner;  the  time  at  which 
pudding,  anciently  the  first  dish,  is  set 
upon  the  table. 

2.  Nick  of  time;  critical  minute. 

Mars  that  still  protects  the  stout, 
In  puddingtime  came  to  his  aid.  Hudibras. 

Pu'dule,  pud'dl.40"  n.  s.  [from  puteolus, 
Latin,  Skinner;  from  /toil,  dirt,  old  Ba- 
varian, Junius;  hence  /100L]  A  small 
muddy  lake;  a  dirty  plash. 

The  Hebrews  drink  of  the  well-head,  the  Greeks 
of  the  stream,  and  the  Latins  of  the  puddle.     Hall. 

Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at.  Shakspeare. 

A  physician  cured  madmen  thus;  they  were  tied 
to  a  stake,  and  then  set  in  a  puddle,  till  brought  to 
their  wits.  VEstrange. 

Treading  where  the  treacherous  puddle  lay, 
His  heels  flew  up;  and  on  the  grassy  floor 
He  f«U,  besmear'd  with  filth.  Dryden. 

Happy  was  the  man,  who  was  sent,  on  an  errand 
to  the  most  remote  street,  which  he  performed  with 
the  greatest  alacity,  ran  through  every  puddle,  and 
took  care  to  return  covered  with  dirt.  Mdison 
To  Pu'ddle,  pud'cll.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  muddy;  to  foul  or  pollute 
with  dirt;  to  mix  dirt;  and  water. 

As  if  I  saw  my  sun-shine  in  a  puddled  water,  I 
cried  out  of  nothing  but  Mopsa.  Sidney. 

Some  unhatch'd  practice 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit;  and,  in  such  cases, 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferiour  things, 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.       Shakspeare. 

His  beard  they  sing'd  off  with  brand  of  fire, 
And  ever  as  it  blaz'd,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 

Shakspeare. 
The  noblest  blood  of  Africk 
Runs  in  my  veins,  a  purer  stream  than  thine; 
For,  though  derived  from  the  same  source,  thy  cur- 
rent 
Is  puddled  and  defil'd  with  tyranny.  Dryden. 

Pu'bdly,   pud'dl-e.  adj.    [from  puddle.] 
Mifddy;  dirty;  miry. 
Limy,  or  thick  puddly  water  killeth  them. 

Carew. 

Pu'ddock,  pud'diik.  or  fiurrock.  n.  s.  [for 
paddock  or  parrock.]  A  provincial  word 
for  a  small  enclosure.  Diet. 

Po'dency,  pu'den-se.  n.  s.  [fiudens,  Lat.] 
Modesty;  shamefacedness. 

A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn.     Shakspeare. 

Pudi'oity,  pu-dis'se-te.  n.  s.  [pudicite, 
French;  from  pudicitia,  Lat.]  Modesty; 
chastity.  Diet. 

Puefe'llow,  pu'fel-16.  n.  s.  A  partner. 
This  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body; 
And  makes  her  puejellow  with  others  moan. 

Shakspeare. 

Pu'kuile,  pu'e-ril.14e  adj.  [puerile,  Fr. 
puerilis,  Lat.]  Childish;  boyish. 

I  looked  upon  the  mansion  with  a  veneration 
mixt  with  a  pleasure,  that  represented  her  to  me  in 
those  puerile  amusements.  Pope. 

Pueri'lity,  pu-e-ril'e-te.  n.  s.  [puerilite, 
Fr.  from  puerilitas,  Lat.]  Childishness; 

boyishness. 

A  reserve  of  puerility  not  shaken  off  from  school. 

Brown. 

Some  men  imagining  themselves  possessed  with  a 
divine  fury,  often  fall  into  toys  and  trifles,  which 
are  only  puerilities.  Dryden. 


Pu'et,  pu'it."  n.  s.  [upupa.]    A  kind  of 
water-fowl. 

Among  the  first  sort  are  coots,  sanderlings  and 
pewets.  Carew. 

The  fish  have  enemies  enough;  as  otters,  the  cor- 
morant, and  the  puet.  Walton. 
PUFF,  puf.   n.   s.  [fiofy    Dutch,  a  blast 
which  swells  the  cheeks.] 

1.  A  quick  blast  with  the  mouth. 

In  garret  vile,  he  with  a  warming  puff 
Regales  chill 'd  fingers.  Philips. 

2.  A  small  blast  of  wind. 
The  Rosemary,  in  the  days  of  Henry  VII.  with  a 

sudden  puff  of  wind  stooped  her  side,  and  took  in 
water  at  her  ports  in  such  abundance,  as  that  she 
instantly  sunk.  Raleigh. 

The  naked  breathless  body  lies, 
To  every  puff  of  wind  a  slave, 
At  the  beck  of  every  wave, 
That  once  perhaps  was  fair,  rich,  stout  and  wise. 

Flatman. 
A  puffof  wind  blows  off  cap  and  wig.  VEstrange- 
There  fierce  winds  o'er  dusky  vallies  blow, 
Whose  every  puff  bears  empty  shades  away. 

Dryden. 

With  once  fierce  puff  he  blows  the  leaves  away, 

Expos'd  the  self-discover'd  infant  lay.         Dryden. 

3.  A  fungous  ball  filled  with  dust. 

4.  Any  thing  light  and  porous:   as,  puff 
paste. 

5.  Something  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the 
hair.  Ainstuorth 

To  Puff,  puf.  -v.  n.  [boffen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  swell  the  cheeks  with  wind. 

2.  To  blow  with  a  quick  blast. 

Wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Like  foggy  South  puffing  with  wind  and  rain! 

Shakspeare. 
Distinction  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away.        Shaksp. 

3.  To  blow  with  scornfulness. 

Some  puff  at  these  instances,  as  being  such  as 
were  under  a  different  ceconomy  of  religion,  and 
consequently  not  directly  pertinent  to  ours.    South. 

It  is  really  to  defy  heaven,  to  puff  at  damnation, 
and  bid  omnipotence  do  its  worst.  South. 

4.  To  breathe  thick  and  hard. 

Seldsbown  flamins 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station.  Shakspeare. 

The  ass  comes  back  again,  puffing  and  blowing, 
from  the  chase.  VEstrange. 

A  true  son  of  the  church 
Came  puffing  with  his  greasy  bald-pate  choir, 
And  fumbling  o'er  his  beads.  Dryden. 

5.  To  do  or  move  with  hurry,  tumour,  or 
tumultuous  agitation. 

More  unconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew  dropping  south. 

Shakspeare. 

Then  came  brave  glory  puffing  by 
In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  he? 

He  scarce  allowed  me  half  an  eye.         Herbert. 

6.  To  swell  with  the  wind  or  air. 

A  new  coal  is  not  to  be  cast  on  the  nitre,  till  the 
detonation  be  quite  ended;  unless  thepuffing  matter 
blow  the  coal  out  of  the  crucible.  Boyle. 

To  Puff,  puf.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  inflate  or  make  swell  as  with  wind: 
it  has  up  intensive. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea  pujfd  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat? 

Shakspeare. 

Let  him  fall  by  his  own  greatness, 

And  puff  him  up  with  glory,  till  it  swell 

And  break  him.  Denham. 

Flattering  of  others,  and  boasting  of  ourselves, 

may  be  referred  to  lying;  the  one  to  please  others, 


and  puff  them  up  with  self-conceit;  the  other  to  gaiK 
more  honour  than  is  due  to  ourselves.  Ray. 

i.  To  drive  or  agitate  with  blasts  of  wind. 
I  have  seen  the  cannon, 
WTien  it  has  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
And  from  his  arm  pufft  his  own  brother.      Shaksp. 

Th'  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  declares, 
When  the  south  projects  a  stormy  day, 
And  when  the  clearing  north  will  puff  the  clouds 
away.  Dryden 

Why  must  the  winds  all  hold  their  tongue? 
If  they  a  little  breath  should  raise; 

Would  that  have  spoil'd  the  poet's  song, 
Or  pujfd  away  the  monarch's  praise?  Prior. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  very  busily  to  iaise  a 
friendship,  which  the  first  breath  of  any  ill-natured 
by-stander  could  puff  away.  Pope. 

j.  To  drive  with  a  blast  of  breath  scorn- 
fully. 

I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind, 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
1  puff  the  prostitute  away; 

The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  resign'd. 

Dryden . 

4.  To  swell  or  blow  up  with  praise. 

The  attendants  of  courts  engage  them  in  quarrels 
of  jurisdiction,  being  truly  parasiti  curiae,  in  puffing 
a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. Bacon, 

5.  To  swell  or  elate  with  pride. 

His  looke  like  a  coxcombe  up  puffed  with  pride. 

Tusser. 
This  army,  led  by  a  tender  prince, 
Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  pufft, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event.  Shaksp. 

Think  not  of  men  above  that  which  is  written, 
that  no  one  of  you   be  puffed  up  one  against  ano- 
ther. 1  Corinthians. 
Your  ancestors,   who  puff  your  mind  with  pride, 
Did  not  your  honour,  but  their  own  advance   Dryd. 

Who  stands  safest?  tell  me,  is  it  he 
That  spreads  and  swells  mpvff'ld  prosperity?  Pope. 
The  Phaeacians  were  so  puffed  up  with  their 
constant  felicity,    that  they  thought  nothing  impos- 
sible. Broome. 
Pu'ffer,  puf  fur.98  n.  s.  [from  puff-]  One 

that  puffs. 
Pu'ffin,    puffin,  n.  s.  [_puffino,   Italian; 
mergus.] 

1.  A  waterfowl. 

Among  the  first  sort,  we  reckon  the  dipchick, 
murrs,  creysers,  curlews  and  puffins.  Carew. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish. 

3.  A  kind  of  fungus  filled  with  dust. 
Pu'ffinapple,  puf  f  ing-ap-pl.  n.  s.  A  sort 

of  apple.  Ainsworth. 

Pu'ffin gly,    pdffing-le.410  adv.    [from 

puffing.] 
\.  Tumidly;  with  swell. 
2.   With  shortness  of  breath. 
Pu'ffy,  puf  fe.183  adj.  \Jvom  puff.] 

1.  Windy;  flatulent. 

Emphysema  is  a  light  puffy  tumour,  easily  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  your  fingers,  and  ariseth  again 
in  the  instant  you  take  them  off.  Wiseman,. 

2.  Tumid;  turgid. 

An  unjudicious  poet,  who  aims  at  loftiness,  runs 
into  the  swelling  puffy  stile,  because  it  looks  like 
greatness.  Dryden. 

Pug,  pug.  n.  s.  [piga,  Sax.  a  girl.  Skin- 
ner.] A  kind  name  of  a  monkey,  or 
any  thing  tenderly  loved. 

Upon  setting  him  down  and  calling  him  pug,  I 

found  him  to  be  her  favourite  monkey.      Spectator. 

Pu'ggered,  pug'gurd.   adj.  [perhaps  for 

puckered.]     Crowded;  complicated.    I 

never   found   this   word   in  any  other 

passage. 
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Nor  are  we  to  cavil  at  the  red  puggered  attire  of 
the  turkey,  and  the  long  excrescency  that  hangs 
down  over  his  bill,  when  he  swells  with  pride.  More. 

Pugh,  p66h.  inter/,  [corrupted  Irom  fluff, 
or  borrowed  from  the  sound.]  A  woru 
of  contempt. 

Pu'gil,  pu'jil.  n.  s.  [flugille,  Fr.]     What 

is  taken  up  between  the  thumb  and  two 

first  fingers.  Diet. 

Take  violets,  and  infuse  a  good  pugil  of  them  in 

a  quart  of  vinegar.  Bacon. 

Pugnacious,  pug-na'shus.387  adj.  \Jiug- 
nax,  Lat.J  inclinable  to  fight;  quar- 
relsome;  fighting. 

Pugna'city,  pug-nas's£-te.  n.  s.  [from 
fiugnaxy  Lat.]  Quarrelsomeness;  in- 
clination to  fight. 

Pu'isne,  pu'ne.1*8  adj.  \_fluis  ne,  Fr.  It 
is  commonly  spoken  and  written  fluny. 
See  Puny.] 

1.  Young;  younger;  later  in  time. 

If  he  undergo  any  alteration,  it  must  be  in  time, 
or  of  a  puisne  date  to  eternity.  Hale. 

2.  Inferiour;  tower  in  rank. 

When  the  place  of  a  chief  judge  becomes  vacant, 
a  puisne  judge,  who  hath  approved  himself  deserv- 
ing, should  be  preferred.  Bacon. 

3.  Petty;  inconsiderable;  small. 

A  puisne  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one 
side,  breaks  his  star!  like  a  noble  goose.  Shaksp. 
Pui'ssance,  pit-is'sanse,  or  pii'is-sanse. 
n.  s.  [puissance^  Fr.  This  word  seems 
to  have  been  pronounced  with  only  two 
syllables  ]     Power;  strength;  force. 

The  chariots  were  drawn  not  by  the  strength  of 
horses,  but  by  the  puissance  of  men. 

Destruction  of  Troy. 

Grandsires,  babies  and  old  women: 
Or  past,  or  not  arrived  to,  pith  and  puissance. 

Shakspeare. 

Look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  pow'r  and  puissance  of  the  king.    Shaksp. 

Our  puissance  is  our  own;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds.  Milton. 

PUl'SSANT,  pu-is'saut,  or  pu'is-sant. 
adj.  [/missant,  Fr.]  Powerful;  strong; 
forcible. 

The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host, 

Shakspeare. 

Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear, 
That  ever  ear  recciv'd;  which  in  recounting 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack.  Shakspeare. 

For  piety  reni  wn'd  and  puissant  deeds.    Milton. 

The  climate  of  Syria,  the  far  distance  from  the 
strength  of  Christendom,  and  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  those  that  were  most  puissant  among  the 
mahometans,  caused  that  famou-  enterprise,  after 
a  long  continuance  of  terrible  war,  to  be  quite  aban- 
doned. Raleigh. 

Pui'ssantly,  pu-is'sant-le.  adv.  [from 
fiuissant.^     Powerfully;  forcibly. 

PUKL,  puke.  n.  s.  [of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion.] 

1.  Vomit. 

2.  Medicine  causing  vomit. 

To  Puke,  puke.  v.  n.   To  spew;  to  vomit. 
The  infant 
Mewling  and  puking  iu  the  nurse's  arms.     Shaksp. 
Pu'ker,  pu'kur."'*  n.  s.  [from  fiuke.~]     A 
medicine  causing  a  vomit. 

The  puker  rue, 
The  sweetner  sassafras  are  added  too.  Garth. 

Pu'lchritude,  pul'kre-tude.  n.  s.  [/iul- 
chriC'ido.  Lat.]  Beauty;  grace;  hand- 
someness; quality  opposite  to  deformity. 


Neither  will  it  agree  unto  the  beauty  of  animals, 
wherein  there  is  an  approved  pulchritude  ■    Brown. 

Pulchritude  is  conveyed  by  the  outward  6enses 
unto  the  soul,  but  a  more  intellectual  faculty  is  that 
which  relishes  it.  More. 

By  their  virtuous  behaviour  they  compensate  the 
hardness  of  their  favour,  and  by  the  pulchritude  of 
their  souls  make  up  what  is  wanting  in  the  beauty 
of  their  bodies.  South. 

That  there  is  a  great  pulchritude  and  comeliness 
of  proportion  in  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of 
plants,  is  attested  by  the  general  verdict  of  man- 
kind. Ray- 
To  Pule,  pule.  v.  n.  \Jiiauler,  Fr.] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  chicken. 

Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not 
chirpings  or  pulings;  let  the  musick  likewise  be 
sharp  and  loud.  Bacon. 

2.  To  whine;  to  cry;  to  whimper. 
To  speak  puling  like  a  beggar  at  halimass. 

Shakspeare. 
To  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortunes  tender. 
To  answer,  I'll  not  wed.  Shakspeai-e. 

Weak  puling  things  unable  to  sustain 
Their  share  of  labour,  and  their  bread  to  gain. 

Dryden. 

When  ice  covered  the  water,  the  child  bathed  his 

legs;   and  when  he  began  this  custom,   was  puling 

and  tender.  Locke. 

This  priZing  whining  harlot  rules  his  reason, 
And  prompts  his  zeal  for  Edward's  bastard  brood. 

Rowe. 
Pu'lick,  pu'lik.  n.  s.  An  herb.        Ainsw. 

Pu'licose,  pu-le-kose'.*27  adj.  [flulicosus, 
fiulea:,  Ladn.]     Abounding  with  fleas. 

Diet. 
Pu'liol,  pu'le-61.  n.  s.  An  herb.     Ainsw. 

To  PULL,  pul.173  v.  a.  [pullian,  Sax.] 

1.  To  draw  violently  toward  one:  opposed 
to  fiush,  which  is  to  drive  from  one. 

What  they  seem  to  offer  us  with  the  one  hand, 
the  same  with  the  other  they  pull  back.       Hooker. 

He  put  forth  his  hand,  and  pulled  the  dove  in. 

Genesis. 

His  hand  which  he  put  forth  dried  up,  so  that  he 
could  not  pull  it  in  again.  1  Kings. 

Pull  them  out  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  day  of  slaughter.       Jeremiah. 

They  pulled  away  the  shoulder,  and  stopped  their 
ears.  Zechariah. 

Ill  fortune  never  crushed  that  man,  whom  good 
fortune  deceived  not;  I  therefore  have  counselled 
my  friends  to  place  all  things  she  gave  them  so  as 
she  might  take  them  from  them,  not  pull  them. 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To   draw   forcibly:  commonly  with  on 
or  off,  or  some  other  particle. 

He  was  not  so  desirous  of  wars,  as  without  just 
cause  of  his  own  to  pull  them  upon  him.   Harjward. 
A  boy  came  in  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots. 

Swift. 

3.  To  pluck;  to  gather. 

When  bounteous  Autumn  rears  his  head, 
He  joys  to  pull  the  ripen 'd  pear.  Druden. 

Flax  pulled  in  the  bloom,  will  be  whiter  and 
stronger  than  if  let  stand  till  the  seed  is  ripe. 

Mortimer. 

4.  To  tear;  to  rend. 

He  hath  turn'd  aside  my  ways,  and  pulled  me  in 
pieces;  he  hath  made  me  desolate      Lamentations. 

5.  'To  Pull  down.     To   subvert;  to   de- 
molish. 

Although  it  was  judged  in  form  of  a  statute,  (hat 
he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  estate  confis- 
cated, and  his  houses  pulled  down,  yei  Ins  case  even 
then  ha'!  no  great  blot  of  ignominy.  Bacon. 

Iu  political  affairs,   as  well   as  mechanical,  it  is 

far  easier   to  pull  down  than    build   up;  for  that 

I    structure,  which  was  above  ten  summers  a-buildiug, 
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and  that  by  no  mean  artists,  was  destroyed  in  a 
moment.  Howel. 

When  God  is  said  to  build  or  pull  down,  'tis  no* 
to  be  understood  of  an  house;  God  builds  and  un- 
builds worlds.  Burnet 

6.  To  Pull  down.     To  degrade. 

He  begs  the  gods  to  turn  blind  fortune's  wheel, 
To  raise  the  wretched,  and  pull  down  the  proud. 

Roscommon 

What  title  has  this  queen  but  lawless  force? 
And  force  must  pull  her  doton.  Lhyden. 

They  may  be  afraid  to  pull  down  ministers  and 
favourites  grown  formidable.  Davenant. 

7.  To  Pull  u/i.  To  extirpate;  to  era- 
dicate. 

What  censure,  doubting  thus  of  innate  principles. 
I  may  deserve  from  men,  who  will  be  apt  to  call  it 
pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge,  1  can- 
not tell;  1  persuade  myself,  tbat  the  way  1  have 
pursued  being  comfortable  to  truth,  lays  those 
foundations  surer.  Lock*. 

Pull,  pul.  n.  s    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  pulling. 

I  awaked  with  a  violent  pull  upon  the  ring, 
which  was  fastened  at  the  lop  of  my  box.   Gulliver- 

2.  Contest;   struggle. 

This  wrestling  pull  between  Corineus  and  Gog- 
magog  is  reported  to  have  befallen  at  Dover.  Carew. 

3.  Pluck;  violence  suffered. 

Duke  of  Glo'ster,  scarce  liimself, 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  main;  two  pulls  at  once; 
His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopt  off".         Shaksp 

Pu'ller,  pul'lur.9s  n.s.  [from/zw//.]  One 
that  pulls. 

Shameless  Warwick,  peace! 

Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings.  Shaksp. 

Pu'llen,  put'i£n.  n.  s.  \_flulainy  old  Fr.] 

Poultry.  Bailey. 

Pu'llet,  pul'lit.17*  n.  s.  \jxoulet,  Fr.]     A 

young  hen. 

Brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack  finely. 
—With  eggs,  sir? 

— Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet  sperm  in  my  brew- 
age.  Shakspeare. 
I  felt  a  hard  tumour  on  the  right  side,   the  big- 
ness of  a  pullet's  egg.  Wiseman. 
They  died   not  because   the  pullets  would  not 
feed;  but  because  the  devil  foresaw  their  death,  he 
contrived  that  abstinence  in  them.  Brown. 

Pu'lley,  pul'le.1"4  n.s.  [floulie,  French.] 
A  small  wheel  turning  on  a  pivot,  with 
a  furrow  on  its  outside  in  which  a  rope 
runs. 

Nine  hundred  of  the  strongest  men  were  employ- 
ed to  draw  up  these  cords  by  many  pulleys  fastened 
on  the  poles,  and,  iu  three  hours,  1  was  raised  and 
slucg  into  the  engine.  Swift. 

Here pullics  make  the  pond'rous  oak  ascend.  Gay. 

To  Pu'llulate,  pul'lu-lite.177  v.  n.  [fiul- 

lulo,  Lat.  flulluler,  Fr.]  To  germinate; 

to  bud. 

Pu'lmonary,  pul'mo-nar-e.177  n.  s.  [/iul- 

monaire,  Fr     flulmonaria^   Lut.]     The 

herb  lungwort.  Ainsioorth. 

Pu'lmonary,  pu/mo-nar-e.177  ?  adj.  [from 

Pulmo'niok,  pul-m6n'nik.s035        flulmo, 

Lat.]     Belonging  to  the  lungs. 

Often  these  unhappy  sufferers,  for  want  of  -ufli- 
cicnt  vigour  and  spirit  to  carry  on  the  animal  rogi- 
men,  drop  into  a  true  pulmonary  consumption. 

Blackmore. 
An  ulcer  of  the  lungs  may  be  a  cause  of  puhno- 
nick  consumption,  or  consumption  of  the  lungs. 

Harvey 
Cold  air,  by  its  immediate  contact  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  lungs,  is  capable  of  producing  drfluxions 
upon  the  lungs,  ulcerations,  and  all  sorio  of  puhnr- 
nick  consumptions.  ,hbut!rM'. 
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The  force  of  the  air  upon  thepulmonary  artery  is 

but  small  in  respect  to  that  of  the  heart.  jirbuthnot. 

PULP,  ptilp.  n.  s.  [fiulfia,  Lzx.fiulfie,  Fr.] 

1 .  Any  soft  mass. 

The  jaw  bones  have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a 
little  pulp  of  marrow  diffused.  Bacon. 

2.  The  soft  part  of  fruii;  the  part  of  fruit 
distinct  from  the  seeds  and  rind. 

The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind, 
Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream 

Milton. 
Besides  this  use  of  the  pulp  or  pericarpium  for 
the  guard  of  the  seed,  it  serves  also  by  a  secondary 
intension  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  other  ani- 
mals. Ray. 

The  grub 
Oft  unobserv'd  invades  the  vital  core, 
Pernicious  tenant,  and  her  secret  cave 
Enlarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  pulp 
Ceaseless.  Philips. 

Pu'lpit,  pul'pit174  n.  s.  [pulpitutn,  Lat. 
fiulfiitre,  pupitre,  Fr.] 

1.  A  place  raised  on  high,  where  a  speaker 
stands. 

Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place, 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral.  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  higher  desk  in  the  church  where 
the  sermon  is  pronounced,  distinct  from 
the  lower  desk  where  prayers  are  read. 

We  see  on  our  theatres,  the  examples  of  vice  re- 
warded, yet  it  ought  not  to  be  an  argument  against 
the  art,  any  more  than  the  impieties  of  the  pulpit  in 
the  late  rebellion.  Dryden. 

Sir  Roger  has  given  a  handsome  pulpit  cloth,  and 
tailed  in  the  communion  table.  Spectator. 

Bishops  were  not  wont  to  preach  out  of  the  pulpit. 

AyUffe. 
Pulpits  their  sacred  satire  learn 'd  to  spare, 
And  vice  admir'd  to  find  a  flatt'rer  there.         Pope. 
Pu'lpous,  pulp'us.  adj.  [from  pulp.]  Soft; 
pappy. 

The  redstreak's  pulpous  fruit 
With  gold  irradiate,  and  vermilion  shines    Philips. 

Pu'lpousness,   pulp'us-nes.  n.  s.    [from 
pulpous.]  The  quality  of  being  pulpous. 
Pu'lpy,   pulp'e.  adj.  [from  pulp.]     Soft; 
pappy. 

In  the  walnut  and  plums  is  a  thick  pulpy  cover- 
ing, then  a  hard  shell,  wilhin  which  is  the  seed  Ray. 
Putrefaction  destroys  the  specific   difference  of 
one  vegetable  from  another,   converting  them  into 
a  pulpy  substance  of  an  animal  nature.  Jirbuthnot. 
Pulsa'tion,  pui-sa'shun.  n.  s.  [pulsation, 
Fr.  pulsatio,  from  Jiulso,  La  J     The 
act  of  beating  or   moving   with  quick 
strokes  against  any  thing  opposing. 

This  original  of  the  left  vein  was  thus  contrived 

to  avoid  the  pulsation  of  the  great  artery      Brown. 

These  commotions  of  the  mind  and  body  oppress 

the  heart,  whereby  it  is  choaked  and  obstructed  in 

its  pulsation.  Harvey. 

Pulsa'tor,  pul-sa'tur.  n.  s.  [from  pulso, 

Lar.]     A  striker;  a  beater. 
Pulse,  pulse,  n.  s  \_pulsus,  Lat.] 
1.  The  motion  of  an  artery  as  the  blood 
is  driven  through  it  by  the  heart,  and  as 
it  is  perceived  by  the  touch. 

Pulse  is  thus  accounted  for:  when  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  contracts,  and  throws  its  blood 
into  the  great  artery,  the  blood  in  the  artery  is  not 
only  thrust  forward  towards  the  extremities,  but  the 
channel  oi  !he  artery  is  likewise  dilated;  when  the 
impetus  of  the  blood  against  the  sides  of  the  artery 
ceases;  that  is,  when  the  left  ventricle  ceases  to 
contract,  then  the  spiral  fibres  of  the  artery,  by  their 
Datura'  elasticity,  return  a?;an>  to  their  former  state, 
and  contract  the  channel  of  the  artery,  tilt  it  is 
again  dilated  by  the  diastole  of  the  heart ;  this  dias- 


tole of  the  artery  is  called  its  pulse,  and  the  time 
the  spiral  fibres  are  returning  to  their  natural  state 
is  the  distance  between  two  pulses:  this  pulse  is  in 
all  the  arteries  of  the  body  at  the  same  time;  an 
high  pulse  is  either  vehement  or  strong,  but  if  the 
dilatation  of  the  artery  does  not  rise  to  its  usual 
height,  it  is  called  a  low  or  weak  pulse;  but  if  be- 
tween its  dilatations  there  passes  more  time  than 
usual,  it  is  called  a  slow  pulse:  again,  if  the  coats 
of  an  artery  feel  harder  than  usual  from  any  cause 
whatsoever,  it  is  called  an  hard  pulse;  but  if  by  any 
contrary  cause  they  are  softer,  then  it  is  called  a 
soft  pulse.  Quincy. 

Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life?  Shaksp. 

The  prosperity  of  the  neighbour  kingdoms  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  this,  which,  according  to  the  pulse 
of  states,  is  a  great  diminution  of  their  health. 

Clarendon. 

My  body  is  from  all  diseases  free; 
My  temp'rate  pulse  does  regularly  beat.      Dryden 

If  one  drop  of  blood  remain  in  the  heart  at  every 
pulse,  those,  in  many  pulses,  will  grow  to  a  consi- 
derable mass.  Jirbuthnot. 

-.  Oscillation;  vibration;  alternate  expan- 
sion and  contraction;  alternate  approach 
and  recession. 

The  vibrations  or  pulses  of  this  medium,  that  they 
may  cause  the  alternate  fits  of  easy  transmission 
and  easy  reflexion,  must  be  swifter  than  light,  and 
by  consequence  above  seven  hundred  thousand 
times  swifter  than  sounds.  Neicton. 

3.  To  feel  one's  Pulse.  To  try  or  know 
one's  mind  artfully. 

4.  [from  pull.]  Leguminous  plants.  Plants 
not  reaped  but  pulled  or  plucked. 

With  Elijah  he  partook, 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse.  Milton. 

Mortals,  from  your  fellow's  blood  abstain! 
While  corn  and  pulse  by  nature  are  bestow'd. 

Dryden. 
Tares  are  as  advantageous  to  land  as  other  pulse. 

Mortimer. 
To  Pulse,  pulse,  v .  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  beat  as  the  pulse. 

The  heart,  when  separated  wholly  from  the  body 
in  some  animals,  continues  still  to  pulse  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  Ray 

Pu'i.sion,  pul'shun.  n.  s.  [from  pulsus, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  driving  or  of  forcing 
forward:  in  opposition  to  suction  or 
traction. 

Admit  it  might  use  the  motion  of  pulsion,  yet  it 
could  never  that  of  attraction.  More. 

By  attraction  we  do  not  here  understand  what  is 
improperly  called  so,  in  the  operations  of  drawing, 
sucking,  and  pumping,  which  is  really  pulsion  and 
trusion.  Bentley. 

Pu'lverable,  p&l'ver-a-bl.  adj.  \jiulve- 
ris,  Latin.]  Possible  to  be  reduced  to 
dust. 

In  making  the  first  ink,  I  could  by  filtration  sepa- 
rate a  pretty  store  of  a  black  pulverable  substance 
that  remained  in  the  fire.  Boyle. 

Pulveriza'tion,  pul-ver-e-za'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  pulverized]  The  act  of  powder- 
ing; reduction  to  dust  or  powder. 

To    PULVERIZE,    pul'ver-ize.    v.   a. 

[from  pulveris,   Latin;  pulveriser,  Fr.] 

To  reduce  to  powder;  to  reduce  to  dust 

If  the  experiment  be  carefully  made,  the  whole 

mixture  will  shoot  into  fine  crystals,  that  seem  ta  be 

of  an  uniform  substance,  and  are  consistent  enough 

to  be  even  brittle,  and  endure  to  be  pulverized  and 

sifted.  Boyle. 

Pulve'rulence,  pul-ver'u-lense.  n.  s. 
r pulverulent ia,  Lat.]  Dustiness;  abun- 
dance of  dust. 


Pu'lvil,  pul'vil.  n.  s.  [pulvillum,  Latin.] 
Sweet  scented  powder 

The  toilet,  nursery  of  charms, 
Completely  funnsh'd  with  bright  beauty's  arms, 
The  patch,  the  powder-box,  pulvil,  perfumes.  Gay. 
To  Pu'lvil,  pul'vil.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  sprinkle  with  perfumes  in  powder. 
Have  you  pulvilled  the  coachman   and  postilion, 
that  they  may  not  stink  of  the  stable?         Congreve. 
Pu'mice,  pu'mis,  or  pum'mis.    n.  s.  [/2U- 
mex ,  pumicis,  Lat.]     A   slag  or    mder 
of  some  fossil,  originally  bearing  ano- 
ther form,  reduced  to  this  state  by  tire: 
it  is  a  lax   and  spungy  matter   full    of 
little  pores  and  cavities;  and  of  a  pale, 
whitish    gray    colour:     the    pumice  is 
found  particularly    about    the    burning 
mountains.  Hill. 

So  long  I  shot,  that  all  was  spent, 
Though  pumice  stones  I  hastily  hent, 
And  threw;  but  nought  availed.  Spenser. 

Etna  and  Vesuvius,  which  consist  upon  sulphur, 
shoot  forth  smoke,  ashes,  and  pumice,  but  no  water. 

Bacon. 
Near  the  Lucrine  lake, 
Steams  of  sulphur  raise  a  stifling  heat, 
And  through  the  pores  of  the  warm  pumice  sweat. 

Jiddison. 
Pu'mmel,  pum'mil."  n.  s.    See  Pommkl. 
PUMP,  pump.  n.  s.  [pompe,  Dutch  and 
French  ] 

1.  An  engine  by  which  water  is  drawn  up 
from  wells:  its  operation  is  performed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

A  pump  grown  dry  will  yield  no  water,  unless 
you  pour  a  little  water  into  it  first.  More. 

In  the  framing  that  great  ship  built  by  iiiero, 
Athenxus  mentions  this  instrument  as  being  instead 
of  a  pump,  by  the  help  of  which  one  man  might 
easily  drain  out  the  water,  though  very  deep. 

Wilkins. 

Pumps  may  be  made  single  with  a  common  primp 
handle  for  one  man  to  work  them,  or  double  for 
two.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  shoe  with  a  thin  sole  and  low  heel. 

Get  good  strings  to  your  beads,  new  ribbons  to 
your  pumps.  Shakspeare. 

Follow  me  this  jest,  now,  till  thou  hast  worn  out 
thy  pump,  that  when  the  single  sole  of  it  is  worn, 
the  jest  may  remain  singular.  Shakspeare. 

Thalia's  ivy  shews  her  prerogative  over  comical 
poesy,  her  mask,  mantle,  and  pumps  are  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  stage.  Peacham. 

The  water  and  sweat 
Splish  splash  in  their  pumps.  Swift. 

To  Pump,  pfimp.  v.  n.  [pompen,  Dutch.] 
To  work  a  pump;  to  throw  out  water 
by  a  pump. 

The  folly  of  him,  who  pumps  very  laboriously  in 
a  ship,  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  leak.  Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Pump,  pump.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  raise  or  throw  out  as  by  means  of  a 

pump. 

Not  finding  sufficient  room,  it  breaks  a  vessel  to 
force  its  passage,  and  rushing  through  a  larger 
chasm,  overflows  the  cavities  about  it  with  a  deluge, 
which  is  pumped  up  and  emptied.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  examine  aitfully  by  sly  interroga- 
tories, so  as  to  draw  out  any  secrets  or 
concealments. 

The  one's  the  learned  knight,  seek  out, 
And  pump  them  what  they  came  about.    Hudibras. 

Ask  him  what  passes 

Amongst  his  brethren,  he'll  hide  nothing  from  you; 

But  pump  not  me  for  politicks.  Otxoay. 

Pumceh,  pump/fir.98  n.  s.   [from  pump.'] 

The    person   or    the   instrument    that 

pumps. 


PUN 


PUN 


PUN 


The  flame  lasted  about  two  minutes,  from  the 

time  the  pumper  began  to  draw  out  air.         Boyle. 

Pu'mpion,  pomp'yun.113  n.  s.  [/ieflo.1    A 

pLnt  Miller. 

We'll  use  this  gross  watry  pumpion,  and  teach 
him  to  know  turtles  from  jays.  Shakspeare. 

Pun,  pin.  n.  s.  [I  know  not  whence  this 
word  is  to  be  deduced:  to  pun,  is  to 
grind  or  beat  with  a  pestle;  can  pun 
mean  an  empty  sound,  like  that  of  a 
mortar  beaten,  as  clench,  the  old  word 
for  fiun,  seems  only  a  corruption  ot 
clink?]  An  equivocation;  a  quibble;  an 
expression  where  a  word  has  at  once 
different  meanings. 

It  is  not  the  word,  but  the  figure  that  appears  on 
the  medal:  cuniculus  may  stand  for  a  rabbit  or  a 
mine,  but  the  picture  of  a  rabbit  is  not  the  picture 
of  a  mine:  a  pun  can  be  no  more  engraven,  than 
it  can  be  translated.  Mdison. 

But  fill  their  purse,  our  poet's  work  is  done, 
Alike  to  them  by  pathos,  or  by  pun  Pope 

To  Pun,  pun.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
quibble;  to  use  the  same  word  at  once 
in  different  senses. 

The  hand  and  head  were  never  lost,  of  those 
Who  dealt  in  doggrel,  or  who  pun'd  in  prose. 

Dryden. 

You  would  be  a  better  man,  if  you  could  pun 

like  sir  Tristram.  Tutler. 

To  PUNCH,  piinsh.  v.  a.  [fioingonner, 
French.]  To  bore  or  perforate  by  driv- 
ing a  sharp  instrument. 

When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes.    Shaksp. 

By  reason  of  its  constitution  it  continued  open, 
as  I  have  seen  a  hole  punched  in  leather   Wiseman. 

Your  work  will  sometimes  require  to  have  holes 
punched  in  it  at  the  forge;  you  must  then  make  a 
steel  punch,  and  harden  the  point  of  it  without  tem- 
pering. Muxon 

The  fly  may,  with  the  hollow  and  sharp  tube  of 
her  womb,  punch  and  perforate  the  skin  of  the  eru- 
ca,  and  cast  her  eggs*  into  her  body.  Ray. 

Punch,  punsh    n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  pointed  instrument,  which,  driven 
by  a  blow,  perforates  bodies;  it  is  often 
used  of  an  instrument,  which  being  hol- 
low cuts  out  a  piece. 

The  shank  of  a  key  the  punch  cannot  strike,  be- 
cause the  shank  is  not  forged  with  substance  suffi- 
cient; but  the  drill  cuts  a  true  round  hole.    Moxon. 

2.  A  liquor  made  by  mixing  spirit  with 
water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons; 
and  formerly  with  spice. 

Punch  is  an  Indian  word  expressing  the  number 
of  ingredients.  Fryer. 

The  West  India  dry  gripes  are  occasioned  by 
lime  juice  in  punch.  Jrbuthnot. 

No  brute  can  endure  the  taste  of  strong  liquor, 
and  consequently  it  is  against  all  the  rules  of  hiero- 
glyph to  assign  those  animals  as  patrons  of  punch. 

Swift. 

3.  l/iuncinello,  Italian.]  The  buffoon  or 
harlequin  of  the  puppetshow. 

Of  rareeshows  he  sung,  and  punch's  feats.     Gay. 

4.  Punch  is  a  horse  that  is  well  set  and 
well  knit,  having  a  short  back  and  thin 
shoulders,  with  a  broad  neck,  and  well 
lined  with  flesh.  Farrier's  Diet. 

5.  [pumilio  obesus,  Latin.]  In  contempt 
or  ridicule;  a  short  fat  fellow. 

Pu'ncheon,  punsh'un.r'i9  n.  s.   [poingon, 

French.] 
t.  An  instrument  driven  so  as  to  make  a 

hole  or  impression. 


He  granted  liberty  of  coining  to  certain  cities  and 
abbies,  allowing  them  one  staple  and  two  puncheons 
at  a  rate.  Camden. 

2.  A  measure  of  liquids. 
Pu'noher,  punsh'itr88  n.  s.  [from  fiunchi] 
An  instrument  that  makes  an  impres- 
sion or  hole. 

In  the  upper  jaw  are  five  teeth  before,  not  in- 
cisors or  cutters,  but  thick  punchers.  Grew. 
PUNCTILIO,   punk-tn'yo.-13  n.   s.     A 
small  nicety  of  behaviour;  a  nice  point 
of  exactness. 

If  their  cause  is  bad,  they  use  delays  to  tire  out 
their  adversaries,  they  feign  pleas  to  gain  time  for 
themselves,  and  insist  on  punctilios  in  his  proceed- 
ings. Kettlewell. 
Common  people  are  much  astonished,  when  they 
hear  of  those  solemn  contests  which  are  made  among 
the  great,  upon  the  punctilios  of  a  public  ceremony. 

Mdison. 

Punctilio  is  out  of  doors  the  moment  a  daughter 

clandestinely  quits  her  father's  house.         Clarissa. 

Punoti'lious,    purik-til'yus.    adj.    [from 

punctilio.]     Nice;    exact;    punctual  to 

superstition. 

Some  depend  on  a  punctilious  observance  of  di- 
vine laws,  which  they  hope  will  atone  for  the  habi- 
tual transgression  of  the  rest.  Rogers. 

Punoti'liousness,  punk-til'yus-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  punctilious.]  Nicety;  exactness 
of  behaviour. 

Pu'nc to,  pungk'to.*"8  n.  s.  \jiunto,  Span.] 

1.  Nice  point  of  ceremony. 

The  final  conquest  of  Granada  from  the  Moors, 
king  Ferdinando  displayed  in  his  letters,  with  all 
the  particularities  and  religious  punctos  and  cere- 
monies that  were  observed  in  the  reception  of  that 
city  and  kingdom  Bacon. 

2.  The  point  in  fencing. 

Vat  be  all  you  come  for? 
— To  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there,  to  see  thee 
pass  thy  puncto.  Shaksoeare 

PU'NCTUAL,  pungk'tshu-al.46*  'adj. 
fiunctuel,  Fr.] 

1.  Comprised  in  a  point;  consisting  in  a 

point. 

This  earth  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom  with  the  firmament  compar'd, 
And  all  her  number'd  stars  that  seem  to  rowl 
Spaces  incomprehensible ;  for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal,  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot. 

Milton. 

2.  Exact;  nice;  punctilious. 

A  gentleman  punctual  of  his  word,  when  he  had 
heard  that  two  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting,  and  the 
one  neglected  his  hour,  would  say  of  him,  he  is  a 
young  man  then.  Bacon. 

This  mistake  to  avoid,  we  must  observe  the  punc- 
tual differences  of  time,  and  so  distinguish  thereof, 
as  not  to  confound  or  lose  the  one  in  the  other. 

Brown. 

That  the  women  are  menstruent,  and  the  men 
pubescent  at  the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted 
a  punctual  truth.  Broion. 

He  was  punctual  and  just  in  all  his  dealings. 

JiWrbury. 

The  correspondence  of  the  death  and  sufferings 

of  our  Lord  is  so  punctual  and  exact,  that  they  seem 

rather  like  a  history  of  events  past,  than  a  prophecy 

of  such  as  were  to  come  Rogers. 

Punctua'liiy,   pungk-tshu-al'e-te    n.   s. 

[from  punctual.]     Nicety;  scrupulous 

exactness. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  that  hereafter 
should  serve  other  princes  with  that  punctuality  at 
Sophronio  had  done,  he  commanded  him  to  offer 
him  a  blank,  wherein  he  might  set  down  his  own 
conditions.  Howel 


His  memory  was  serviceable,  but  not  ofticiou« 
faithful  to  things  and  business,  but  unwillingly  re- 
taining the  contexture  and  punctualities  of  words. 

Fell. 

Though  some  of  these  punctualities  did  not  so 
much  conduce  to  preserve  the  text,  yet  all  of  them 
shew  the  infinite  care  which  was  taken,  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  in  a  single  letter.  Grew. 

Punctually,  ptmgk'tshu-al-e.  adv.  [from 
punctual.]  Nicely;  exactly;  scrupu- 
lously. 

There  were  no  use  at  all  for  war  or  law,  if  every 
man  had  prudence  to  conceive  how  much  of  right 
were  due  both  to  and  from  himself,  and  were  withal 
so  punctually  just  as  to  perform  what  he  knew  re- 
quisite, and  to  rest  coatented  with  his  own.  Raleigh. 

Concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  is  so  much 
exactness  in  their  motions,  that  they  punctually 
come  to  the  same  periods  to  the  hundredth  part  of 
a  minute.  Ray. 

1  freely  bring  what  Moses  hath  related  to  the 
test,  comparing  it  with  things  as  now  they  stand; 
and  finding  his  account  to  be  punctually  true,  1  fair* 
ly  declare  what  I  find.  Woodward. 

Pu'nctualness,  pungk'tshu-al-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  punctual.]  Exactness,  nicety. 

The  most  literal  translation  of  the  scriptures,  in 
the  most  natural  signification  of  the  words,  is  gene- 
rally the  best;  and  the  same  punctualness  whicii  de-« 
basetb  other -writings,  preserveth  the  spirit  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  sacred  text.  Felton. 

Punctuation,  pun^k-tshu  a'shin.  n.  s. 
[punctum,  Lat.]  The  act  or  method  of 
pointing. 

It  ought  to  do  it  willingly,  without  being  forced 
to  it  by  any  change  in  the  words  or  punctuation. 

Mdison. 
To  Pu'nctulate,  pi'ingk'tshu-iite.    v.  n. 
[fiunaulum,  Lat.]  To  mark  with  small 
spots. 

The  studs  have  their  surface  punctulated,  as  if 
set  all  over  with  other  studs  infinitely  lesser. 

Woodward. 
Pu'ncture,  pungk'tshure.*81  n.  s.  \punc- 
tus,  Latin.]  A  small  prick;  a  hole  made 
with  a  sharp  point. 

With  the  loadstone  of  Laurentius  Guascus,  what- 
soever needles  or  bodies  were  touched,  the  wounds 
and  punctures  made  thereby  were  never  felt. 

Brown. 
Nerves  may  be  wounded  by  scission  or  puncture: 
the  former  way  being  cut  through,  they  are  irre- 
coverable; but  when  pricked   by  a  sharp-pointed 
weapon,  which  kind  of  wound  is  called  a  puncture, 


they  are  much  to  be  regarded. 


Wiseman. 


Pu'ndle,  pun'dl.   n.  s.  [rnulier  pumila  et 
obesa.  Latin.]    A  short  and  fat  woman. 

Ainsnv. 

Pu'ngar,  pung'gur.  n.  s.  \~_pagurusy  Lat. 
A  fish.  Ain  s iv. 

Pu'ngency,  pun'jen-se.  n.  s.  [from  pun- 
gent.] 

1 .  Power  of  pricking. 

Any  substance,  which  by  its  pungency  can  wound 
the  worms,  will  kill  them,  as  steel  and  hartshorn. 

Jhbulhnot. 

2.  Heat  on  the  tongue;  acridness. 

3.  Power  to  pierce  the  mind. 

An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  is  j«. 
necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it,  as 
the  authority  of  commands,  the  persuasiveness  of 
promises,  pungency  of  menaces,  or  prospect  of  mis- 
chiefs upon  neglect  can  be.  Hammond. 

4.  Acnmoniousness;  keenness. 

H  hen  he  hath  considered  the  force  and  pun- 
gency of  th'.se  expressions  applied  to  the  fathers  of 
that  Nicene  synod  by  the  western  bishops,  he  may 
abate  his  rage  towards  me.  SHUingjIeet 
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PU'NGENT,  pun'jent.    adj.  [fiungens, 

Latin. J 

1.  Pricking. 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw; 
The  gnomes  direct  to  ev'ry  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope. 

2.  Sharp  on  the  tongue;  acrid. 

Do  not  the  sharp  and  pungent  tastes  of  acids  arise 
from  the  strong  attraction,  whereby  the  acid  par- 
ticles rush  upon,  and  agitate  the  particles  of  the 
tongue?  Newton. 

3.  Piercing;  sharp. 

Thou  can'st  set  him  on  the  rack, 
Inclose  him  in  a  wooden  tow'r, 
With  pungent  pains  on  ev'ry  side'; 
So  Regulus  in  torments  dy'd.  Swift. 

4.  Acrimonious;  biting. 

The  latter  happening  not  only  upon  the  pungent 

exigencies  of  present  or  impending  judgments,  but 

fn  the  common  service  of  the  church.  Fell. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  a  sharp  and  pungent  manner 

of  speech;  but  partly  in  a  facetious  way  of  jesting. 

Dryden. 

Pu'nice,  pu'nis.  n.  s.  [ci?nex,   Latin.]   A 

wall-louse;  a  bug,  Hudibras.    Ains. 

Puni'ceous,  pu-nish'us.3fi7  adj.  [jiuniceus, 
Lat.]  Purple.  Diet. 

Pu'niness,  pvVne-nes.  n.  s.  [from  puny.] 
Pettiness;   smalluess. 

To  PU'NISH,  pun'nish.1™  v.  a.  [fiunio, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  chastise;  to  afflict  with  penalties  or 
death  for  some  crime. 

Yourpurpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches 
Are  punished  with .  Skakspeare. 

If  you  will  not  hearken,  I  will  punish  you  seven 
times  more  for  your  sins.  Leviticus. 

A  greater  pow'r 
Now  rul'd  him,  punished  in  the  shape  he  sinn'd. 

Milton. 
Will  he  draw  out, 
For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite 
In  punish\l  man?  Milton. 

2.  To  revenge  a  fault  with  pain  or  death. 

I  will  punish  your  offences  with  the  rod,  and  your 
sin  with  scourges.  Bible- 

Pu'nishable,  pun'nish-a  bl.  adj.  [fiunis- 
sable,  French;  from  punish.]  Worthy  ot 
punishment;  capable  of  punishment. 

Theft  is  naturally  punishable,  but  the  kind  of 
punishment  is  positive,  and  such  lawful,  as  men 
shall  think  with  discretion  convenient  to  appoint. 

Hooker. 

Sith  creatures,  which  have  no  understanding,  can 
shew  no  will;  and  where  no  will  is,  there  is  no  sin; 
and  only  that  which  sinneth,  is  subject  to  punish- 
ment; which  way  should  any  such  creature  be 
punishable  by  the  law  of  God?  Hooker. 

Their  bribery  is  less  punishable,  when  bribery 
opened  the  door  by  which  they  entered.       Taylor. 

Pu'nishableness,  pun'ish-a-bl-nes.  n.  s. 
from  punishable.]  The  quality  of  de- 
serving or  admitting  punishment. 

Pu'nisher,  pun'nish-ur.98  n.  s.  [from 
punish.']    One  who  inflicts  pains  for   a 

crime. 

This  knows  my  pnnisher;  therefore  as  far 
From  granting  me,  as  I  from  begging  peace- 

Milton. 

Pu'nishment,  pun'nish-ment.  n.  .?.  P/jw- 
nissement,  Fr.]  Any  infliction  or  pain 
imposed  in  vengeance  of  a  crime. 

The  bouse  of  endless  pain  i=  built  thereby, 
In  which  ten  thousand  sorts  of  punishments 
The  cursed  creatures  do  eternally  torment.  Spenser. 


Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murtherer, 
I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment .       Shaksp. 

Thou,  through  the  judgment  of  God,  shall  receiv* 
just  punishment  for  thy  pride.  2  Maccabees. 

Is  not  destruction  to  the  wicked?  and  a  strange 
punishment  to  the  workers  of  iniquity?  Job. 

He  that  doubts,  whether  or  no  he  should  honour 
his  parents,  wants  not  reason,  but  punishment. 

Holy  day. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden. 

Because  that  which  is  necessary  to  beget  certain- 
ty in  the  mind,  namely,  impartial  consideration,  is 
in  a  man's  power,  therefore  the  belief  or  disbelief 
of  those  things  is  a  proper  subject  for  rewards  and 
punishments.  Wilkins. 

The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life, 
which  the  Almighty  has  established,  as  the  enforce- 
ments of  his  law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  choice,  against  whatever  pleasure  or  pain 
this  life  can  shew.  Locke. 

Puni'tion,  pu-nish'un.  n.s.  \Jiunition,  Fr. 
fiunitioy  Lat.]    Punishment.  .dinsw. 

Pu'nitive,  pu'ne-tiv.  adj.  [from  fiunio, 
Latin.]  Awarding  or  inflicting  punish- 
ment. 

Neither  is  the  cylinder  charged  with  sin,  whether 
by  God  or  men,  nor  any  punitive  law  enacted  by 
either  against  its  rolling  down  the  hill.     Hammond. 
Pu'nitory,  pu'ne-tur-e.812  adj.  [from  pu- 
nio,  Latin  ]  Punishing;  tending  to  pun- 
ishment. 
Punk,  pungk.  n.  s.  A  whore;  a   common 
prostitute;  a  strumpet. 

She  may  be  a  punk;  for  many  of  them  are  nei- 
ther maid,  widow,  nor  wife  Shakspeare. 

And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 
For  dame  religion  as  {or  punk.  Hudibras. 

Near  these  a  nursery  erects  its  head, 
Where  unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry, 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try.  Dryden. 
Pu'nstek,  pun'stur  n.  s.  [from  pun.]    A 
quibbler;  a  low  wit  who  endeavours  at 
reputation  by  double  meaning. 

His  mother  was  cousin  to  Mr.  Swan,  gamester 
and  punster,  of  London.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

To  Punt,  punt.  ~v.  n.   To  play  at  basset 
and  ombre. 

One  is  for  setting  up  an  assembly  for  basset, 
where  none  shall  be  admitted  to  punt,  that  have  not 
taken  the  oaths.  Addison. 

When  a  duke  to  Jansen  punts  at  White's, 
Or  city  heir  in  mortgage  melts  away, 
Satan  himself  feels  far  less  joy  than  they.        Pope. 

PU'NY,  pu'ne.  adj.  [puis  ne,  French.] 

1.  Young. 

2.  Inferiour;  petty;  of  an  under  rate. 

Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name;  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.  Shakspeare. 

Know  me  not, 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones 
In  puny  battle  slay  me.  Shaksp. 

Drive 
The  puny  habitants;  or,  if  not  drive, 
Seduce  them  to  our  party.  Milton. 

This  friendship  is  of  that  strength,  as  to  remain 
unshaken  by  such  assaults,  which  yet  are  strong- 
enough  to  shake  down  and  annihilate  the  friendship 
of  little  puny  minds.  South. 

Jove  at  their  head  ascending  from  the  sea, 
A  shoal  of  puny  pow'rs  attend  his  way.        Dryden. 
Pu'ny,  pu'ne.  n.  s.   A  young  unexperien- 
ced unseasoned  wretch. 

Tenderness  of  heart  makes  a  man  but  a  puny  in 
this  sin;  it  spoils  the  growth,  and  cramps  the  crown- 
ing exploits  of  this  vice.  South. 
To  Pup,  pup.  v,  n.  [from  puppy.]     To 


bring  forth   whelps:    used   of  a  bitch 
bringing  young. 

PU'PIL,  pu'pil.  n.  s.  [pupilla,  Latin.] 

1.  The  appie  of  the  eye. 

Looking  in  a  glass,  when  you  shut  one  eye,  the 
pupil  of  the  other,  that  is  open,  dilateth.        Bacon. 

Setting  a  candle  before  a  child,  bid  him  look  up- 
on it,  and  his  pupil  shall  contract  itself  very  much 
to  exclude  the  light;  as  when  after  we  have  been 
son  e  time  in  the  dark,  a  bright  light  is  suddenly 
brought  in  and  set  before  us,  till  the  jmpils  of  our 
eyes  have  gradually  contracted.  Pay. 

The  uvea  has  a  musculous  power,  and  can  dilate 
and  contract  that  round  hole  in  it,  called  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.  Mere. 

The  rays,  which  enter  the  eye  at  several  parts  of 
the  pupil  have  several  obliquities  to  the  glasses. 

J\ewwn. 

2.  [pupille,  French;  pupillus,  Latin.]     A 
scholar;  one  under  the  care  of  a  tutor. 

My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her 
suitor, 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor.      Shaksp. 

One  of  my  father's  servants, 
With  store  of  tears  this  treason  'gan  unfold, 
And  said  my  guardian  would  his  pupil  kill.  Fairfax. 
If  this  arch-politician  find  in  his  pupils  any  re- 
morse, any  fear  of  God's  future  judgments,  he  per- 
suades them  that  God  hath  so  great  need  of  men's 
souls,  that  he  will  accept  them  at  any  time,  and 
upon  any  condition.  Raleigh- 

Tutors  should  behave  reverently  before  their  pu- 
pils. L'Estrange. 
The  great  work  of  a  governor  is,  to  settle  in  his 
pupil  good  habits,  and  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
wisdom.  Locke. 
.  A  ward;  one  under  the  care  of  a  guar- 
dian. 

Tell  me,  thou  pupil  to  great  Pericles, 
What  are  the  grounds 

To  undertake  so  young,  so  vast  a  care?       Dryden. 
So  some  weak  shoot,  which  else  would  poorly 
rise, 
Jove's  tree  adopts  and  lifts  him  to  the  skies; 
Through  the  new  pupil  soft'ning  juices  flow, 
Thrust  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flow'rs  to  blow. 

Tickle. 
Pu'pilage,     pu'pil-adje.90    n.    s.    [from 
pupil.] 

1.  State  of  being  a  scholar. 

The  excellent  doctor  most  readily  received  this 
votary  and  proselyte  to  learning  into  his  care  and 
pupilage  for  several  years.  Fell. 

The  severity  of  the  father's  brow,  whilst  they  are 
under  the  discipline  of  pupilage,  should  be  ixiaxed 
as  fast  as  their  age,  discretion,  and  good  beh  viour 
allow.  Locke- 

2.  Wardship;  minority. 

Three  sons  he  dying  left,  all  under  age, 
By  means  whereof  their  uncle  Vortigern 
Usurp'd  the  crown,  during  their  pupilage; 
Which  the  infants'  tutors  gathering  to  fear, 
Them  closely  into  Armorick  did  bear.        Spenser, 

Pu'pilary,  pu'pil-ar-e.612  adj.  \Jiupillaire, 
Fr.  pu/iillaris,  Latin;  Irom  pupil.]  Per- 
taining to  a  pupil  or  ward 
Pu'ppet,  pup'it.*'9  n.  s.  [poupee,  French; 

pupus,  Latin.] 
1.  A  small  image  moved  by  wire   in  a 
mock  drama;  a  wooden  tragedian. 

Once  Zelmane  could  not  stir,  but  that  as  if  they 
had  been  puppets,  whose  motion,  stood  only  upon 
her  pleasure,  Basilius  with  serviceable  steps,  Gyne- 
cia  with  greedy  eyes  would  follow  her.  Sidney. 

Divers  of  them  did  keep  in  their  houses  certain 
things  made  of  cotton  wool,  in  the  manner  of  pup- 
pets. Abbot. 
His  last  wife  was  a  woman  of  breeding,  good  hu- 
mour and  complaisance;  as  for  you,  you  look  like  a 
puppet  moved  by  clock-work.                   Arbuthnot 
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As  the  pipes  of  some  carv'd  organ  move, 
The  giltleil  pupptts dance.  Pope. 

lu  ili. ml  impotence  he  speaks, 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks. 

Pope. 
2.   A  word  of  contempt. 

Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shall  be  shewn 
In  Rome  as  well  as  I.  Shakspeare. 

Oh  excellent  motion!  oh  exceeding  puppet?  Shak. 
Pu'pfetman,   pup'pit-man.  n.  s,  \jiupfiet 
and  man.]   Master  of  a  puppetshow. 

Why  is  a  handsome  wife  ador'd 
By  every  coxcomb  but  her  lord? 
From  yonder  puppetman  inquire, 
Who  wisely  hides  his  wood  and  wire.  Swift. 

Pu'ppi/i  show,  pup'pit-sho.  n.  s.  \jiufifiet 
and  show.]  A  mock  drama  performed 
by  wooden  images  moved  by  wire. 

Tim,  you  have  a  taste  I  know, 
And  often  see  a  puppetshow.  Swift. 

To  induce  him  to  be  fond  of  learning,  he  would 
frequently  carry  him  to  the  puppetshow. 

Jlrbuthnot  and  Pope. 
A  presideut  of  the  council  will  make  no  more 
impression  upon  my  mind,  than  the  sight  of  a  pup- 
petshow. Pope. 
Pu'ppv,  pup'pe.  »•  «•  [fioufiee,  French.] 
1.  A  whelp;  progeny  of  a  bitch. 
He 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions, 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy  dogs.         Shaksp. 
The  rogues  slighted  me  into   the  river  with  as 
little  remorse,  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's 
blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  th'  litter.             Shakspeare. 
The  sow  says  to  the  bitch,  your  puppies  are  all 
Wind.                                                       IS  Estrange. 

Nature  does  the  puppy's  eyelids  close, 
Till  the  bright  sun  has  nine  times  set  and  rose. 

Gay. 
2.  A  name  of  contemptuous  reproach  to 
a  man. 

I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy  head- 
ed monster;  a  most  scurvy  monster!       Shakspeare. 
Thus  much  I  have  added,  because  there  are  some 
puppies  which  have  given  it  out.  Raleigh. 

I  found  my  place  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred  aukward 
puppy,  with  a  money  bag  under  each  arm.     Addis. 

To  Pu'ppy,  pup'pe.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  bring  whelps. 
PURBLI'ND,  pur'blind.  adj.  [corrupted 
from  fioreblind,  which  is  still  used  in 
Scotland;  fiore  and  blind.]  Nearsighted, 
shortsighted. 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out.         Shaksp. 

'Tis  known  to  several 
Of  head  piece  extraordinary;  lower  messes 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind.      Shaksp. 
Like  to  purblind  moles,  no  greater  light  than  that 
little  which  they  shun.  Drummond. 

Darkness,  that  here  surrounded  our  purblind  un- 
derstandings, will  vanish  at  the  dawning  of  eternal 
day  Boyle. 

Dropt  in  blear  thicksighted  eyes, 
They'd  make  them  see  in  darkest  night, 
Like  owls,  though  purblind  in  the  light.    Hudibras. 

Purblind  man 
Sees  but  a  part  o'  th'  chain,  the  nearest  links; 
His  eyes  not  carrying  to  that  equal  beam, 
That  poises  all  above.  Dryden  and  Lee 

Pukbli'nd.vess,  pur'blind-nes.  n  a.  [from 
fiurblind.']  Shortness  of  sight. 

Purchasable,  ptir'tshas-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
fiur chase.']  That  may  be  purchased, 
bought,  or  obtained. 

Money  being  the  counterbalance  to  all  things 
purchasable  by  it,  as  much  as  you  take  off  from  the 
value  of  money,  so  much  you  add  to  the  price  of 
things  exchanged  for  it.  Locke. 


To  PU'RCHASE,  pur'tshas.  v.  a.  [fiour- 
chasser,  Fr.] 

1.  To  acquire,  not  inherit. 

2.  To  buy  for  a  price. 

You  have  many  apwrc/ias'd  slave, 
Which  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part.  Shaksp. 

His  sons  buried  him  in  the  cave,  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  sous  of  Heth.  Genesis. 

3.  To  obtain  at  any  expense,  as  of  labour 
or  danger. 

A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise? 

Milton. 

4.  To  expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or 
forfeit. 

I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses, 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall  purchase  out  abuses; 
Therefore  use  none .  Shaksp. 

Pu'rchase,  pur'tshas.  n.  s.  [fiourchas,  old 
Fr.  from  the  verb.] 

1.  Any  thing   bought   or   obtained  for  a 
price. 

He  that  procures  his  child  a  good  mind,  makes  a 
better  purchase  for  him,  than  if  he  laid  out  the  mo- 
ney for  an  addition  to  his  former  acres.         Locke. 

Our  thriving  dean  has  purchas'd  land; 
A  purchase  which  will  bring  him  clear 
Above  his  rent  four  pounds  a  year.  Swift. 

2.  Any  thing  of  which  possession  is  taken 
any  other  way  than  by  inheritance. 

A  beauty  waining  and  distressed  widow 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye; 
Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  base  declension.  Shaksp. 

The  fox  repairs  to  the  wolf's  cell,  and  takes  pos- 
session of  his  stores;  but  he  had  little  joy  of  the  pur- 
chase. VEstrange. 
Pu'rchaser,  ptir'tshas-ur.  n.s.  [from  pur- 
chase.] A  buyer;  one  that  gains  any 
thing  for  a  price. 

Upon  one  only  alienation  and  change,  the  pur- 
chaser is  to  pass  both  licence,  fine,  and  recovery. 

Bacon 

So  unhappy  have  been  the  purchasers  of  church 
lands,  that,  though  in  such  purchases  men  have  usu- 
ally the  cheapest  pennyworths,  yet  they  have  not 
always  the  best  bargains.  South. 

Most  of  the  old  statues  may  be  well  supposed  to 
have  been  cheaper  to  their  first  owners,  than  they 
are  to  a  modern  purchaser.  Addison. 

PUUE,  pure.  adj.  [pur,  pure,  Fr.  fiurus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Clear;  not  dirty;  not  muddy. 

Thou  purest  stone,  whose  pureness  doth  present 
My  purest  mind.  Sidney. 

He  shewed  a  pure  river  of  water.         Revelation. 

2.  Not  filthy;  not  sullied;  clean  from  mo- 
ral evil;  holy. 

There  is  a  generation  that  arc  pure  in  their  owu 
eyes,  and  yet  is  not  washed  from  their  filthiness. 

Proverbs. 
Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  tLan  to  behold  iniquity. 

Habakkuk. 

3.  Unmingled;  not  altered  by  mixtures. 
An  alabaster  box  of  pure  nard.  Milton. 
What  philosophy  shall  comfort  a  villain,  that  is 

haled  to  the  rack  for  murtheringhis  prince?  his  cup 
is  full  of  pure  and  unmingled  sorrow,  his  body  is 
rent  with  torment,  his  name  witli  ignominy,  his  soul 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  which  are  to  last  eternally. 

Taylor 

Pure  and  mixt,  when  applied  to  bodies,  are  much 
akin  to  simple  and  compound;  so  a  guinea  is  pure 
gold,  if  it  has  in  it  no  allay.  Walls. 

■  Genuine;  real;  unadulterated. 

Pure  religion  before  God  and  the  Father  is  tlus, 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction, 
and  to  keep  himseif  unspotted  from  the  world. 

James. 


5.  Not  connected   with  any  thing  exliin- 
sick:  as,  faire  mathematicks. 

Malhematicks  in  its  latitude  is  divided  into  pure 
and  mixed;  and  though  the  pure  do  bundle  only  ab- 
stract quantity  in  the  general,  as  geometiy;  vet  that 
which  is  mixed  doth  consider  the  quantity  of  some 
particular  determinate  subject.  Mil  kins. 

When  a  proposition  expresses  that  the  predicate 
is  connected  with  the  subject,  it  is  called  a  pure 
proposition;  as  every  true  christian  is  an  honesl  man. 

Watts. 

6.  Free;  clear. 

Who  can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am 
pure  from  my  sin?  Proverbs. 

His  mind  of  evil  pure 
Supports  him,  and  intention  free  from  fraud.  Philips. 

7 .  Free  from  guilt;  guiltless;  innocent. 
No  hand  of  strife  is  pure,  but  that  which  wins. 

Daniel. 
O  welcome,  pure  ey'd  faith, 
And  thou  unblemish'd  form  of  chastity.         Milton. 

8.  Incorrupt;  not  vitiated  by  any  bad  prac- 
tice or  opinion. 

Her  guiltless  glory  just  Britannia  draws 
From  pure  religion,  and  impartial  laws.        Ticket. 

9.  Not   vitiated   with   corrupt   modes   of 
speech. 

As  oft  as  I  read  those  comedies,  so  oft  doth  sound 
in  mine  ear  the  pure  fine  talk  of  Rome.      Ascham. 
0.   Mere:  as,  a  pure  villain,  fiurus  fiulus 
nebulo,  Latin. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  was  a  young  man  of  spirit, 
but  had  lately,  out  of  pure  weariness  of  the  fatigue, 
and  having  spent  most  of  his  money,  left  the  king. 

Clarendon. 

There  happened  a  civil  war  among  the  hawks, 
when  the  peaceable  pigeons,  in  pure  pity  and  good 
nature,  send  their  mediators  to  make  them  friends 
again.  VEstrange. 

11.  Chaste;  modest:  as,  a  pure  virgin. 

12.  Clean;    free    from    moral   turpitude. 
Used  of  men  and  things. 

Keep  thyself  pure.  Titus. 

Hypocrites  austerely  talk, 
Defaming  as  impure,  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Milton. 

13.  Ritually  clean;  unpolluted. 

All  of  them  were  pure,  and  kill'd  the  passover. 

Ezra. 
Pure  from  childbed  stain.  Milton. 

Pu'rely,  pure'le.  adv.  [from  /iure.] 

1.  In  a  pure  manner;  not  dirtily;  not  with 
mixture. 

I  will  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take  away 
all  thy  sin  as  air.  Isaiah. 

2.  Innocently;  without  guilt. 

3.  Merely;  completely;  totally. 

Tranquillitie 
So  purely  sate  there;  that  waves  great,  nor  small, 
Did  ever  rise  to  any  height  at  all  Chapman. 

The  being  able  to  raise  an  army,  and  conducting 
it  to  fight  against  the  king,  was  p'urely  due  to  him, 
and  the  effect  of  his  power.  Clarendon. 

Upon  the  particular  observations  on  the  metal  lick 
and  mineral  bodies,  I  have  not  founded  any  thing 
but  what  purely  and  immediately  concerns  the  na- 
tural history  of  those  bodies.  Woodward. 

I  converse  in  full  freedom  with  men  of  both  par- 
ties; and  if  not  in  equal  number,  it  is  purely  acci- 
dental, as  having  made  acquaintance  more  under. 
one  ministry  than  another.  Swift. 

Pu'reness,  pure'ri^s.  n.  s.  [from  fiure.1 
1.  Clearness;  freedom  from  extraneous  or 
foul  admixtures. 

They  came  to  the  river  side,  which  of  all  the  ri- 
vers of  Greece  had  the  prize  for  excellent  pureness 
and  sweetness,  in  so  much  as  the  very  bathing  in  it 
was  accounted  exeeediug  healthful.  Sidney. 

No  circumstances  are  likely  to  contribute  more  to 
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the  advancement  of  learning,  than  exact  temper 
ance,  great  pureness  of  air,  equality  of  climate,  and 
long  tranquillity  of  government.  Temple. 

2.  Simplicity;  exemption  from  composi- 
tion. 

An  essence  eternal  and  spiritual,  of  absolute,  pure- 
ness and  simplicity  Raleigh. 

My  love  was  such, 
It  could,  though  he  supply'd  no  fuel,  burn; 
Rich  in  itself,  like  elemental  fire, 
Whose  pureness  does  no  aliment  require.    Dryden. 

3.  Innocence;  freedom  from  guilt. 

May  we  evermore  serve  thee  in  holiness  and 
jmreness  of  living.  Common  Prayer. 

4.  Freedom  from  vitious  modes  of  speech. 

In  all  this  good  propriety  of  words  and  pureness 
of  phrases  in  Terence,  you  must  not  follow  him  al- 
ways in  placing  of  them-  Jischam. 

Pu'rfile,  pftr'til.140  n.  s.  [fiourJUe e ,  Fr] 

A  sort  of  ancient  trimming  for  women's 

gowns,  made  of  tinsel  and  thread;  called 

also  bobbin  work.  Bailey. 

To  Pu'rfle,  pur'fl.*06  v.  a.  [pour/iler,  Fr. 
firqfilare,  Italian.]  To  decorate  with  a 
wrought  or  flowered  border;  to  border 
with  embroidery;  to  embroider. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
Purjkd  with  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay.  Spenser. 

Emrold  tuffs.  flow'rs  purfled  blue  and  white, 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery, 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 

Sliakspeare. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow, 
Waters  the  odorous  banks  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  shew.  Milton. 

In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same,  and  purfled  o'er 
With  diamonds.  Dryden. 

Pu'rfle  pur'fl.        >  n.  s.  \_fwurfilec,  Fr 
Pu'rflew,  pur'flu.  5    from  the  verb.]  A 

border  of  embroidery. 
Purga'tion,  pur-ga/shun.   n.  s.  [purga- 
tion, Fr.  purgatio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  cleansing  or  purifying  from 
vitious  mixtures. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  separation  finished,  before 
the  purgation  of  the  air  began.  Burnet. 

2.  The  act  of  cleansing  the  body  by  down- 
ward evacuation. 

Let  the  physician  apply  himself  more  to  purga- 
tion than  to  alteration,  because  the  offence  is  in 
quantity.  Bacon. 

3.  The  act  of  clearing  from  imputation  ol 
guilt. 

If  any  man  doubt,  let  bim  put  me  to  my  purga- 
tion. Sliakspeare. 

Proceed  in  justice,  which  shall  have  due  course, 
Even  to  the  guilt  or  the  purgation.  Shaksp. 

Pu'rgative,  pur'ga-tiv.167  adj.  [fiurgatif, 
Fr.  purgativus,  Lat.]  Cathartick;  hav- 
ing the  power  to  cause  evacuation 
downward. 

Purging  medicines  have  their  purgative  virtue  in 
a  fine  spirit,  they  endure  not  boiling  without  loss  of 
virtue.  Bacon. 

All  that  is  fill'd,  and  all  that  which  doth  fill 
All  the  round  world,  to  man  is  but  a  pill; 
In  all  it  works  not,  but  it  is  in  all 
Poisonous,  or  purgative,  or  cordial.  Donne. 

Lenient  purgatives  evacuate  the  humours. 

Wiseman. 

Pu'rgatory,  pur'ga-tur-e.512667  n.s.  [pur- 

gatoire^Fv.  fiurgatorium,L,%.t.j  A  p»a< 

in  which  souls  are  supposed  by  tne  p 

pists  to  be  purged  by  fire  from  carnai 


impurities,  before  they  are  received  into 

heaven. 

Thou  thy  folk,  through  pains  of  purgatory, 
Dost  bear  unto  thy  bliss.  Spenser 

In  this  age,  there  may  be  as  great  instances  pro- 
duced of  real  charity  as  when  men  thought  to  get 
souls  out  of  pw gatory.  Stillingfleet. 

To  PURGE,  piardje.  v.  a.  [purger,  Fr. 
purgo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  cleanse;  to  clear. 

It  will  be  like  that  labour  of  Hercules,  in  purg- 
ing the  stable  of  Angeas,  to  separate  from  supersti- 
tious observations  any  thing  that  is  clean  and  pure 
natural .  Bacon. 

2.  To  clear  from  impurities:  with  of. 

To  the  English  court  assemble  now 
From  ev'ry  region  apes  of  idleness; 
Now  neighbour  confines  purge  you  of  your  scum. 

Shaksp. 
Air  ventilates  and  cools  the  mines,  and  purges 
and  frees  them  from  mineral  exhalations.   Woodw. 
.    I'd  clear  from  guilt:  Vi'ythfrom. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time 
Ere  human  statute  purged  the  general  weal.  Shaks. 

My  soul  is  purged, from  grudging  hate; 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Shaksp. 

The  blood  of  Christ  shall  purge  our  conscience 

from  dead  works  to  serve  God.  Hebrews. 

Syphax,  we'll  join  our  cares  to  purge  away 
Our  country's  crimes,  and  clear  her  reputation. 

Addison. 
4.  To  clear  from  imputation  of  guilt. 
He,  I  accuse, 
Intends  t'  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words.  Shaksp. 

Marquis  Dorset  was  hasting  towards  him,  to  purge 
himself  of  some  accusation.  Bacon. 

To  sweep  or  put  away  impurities. 
I  will  purge  out  from  among  you  the  rebels. 

Ezekiel. 
Simplicity  and  integrity  in  the  inward  parts,  may 
purge  out  every  prejudice  and  passion. 

Decoy  of  Piety. 

6.  To  evacuate  the  body  by  stool. 
Sir  Philip  Calthorpe  purged  John  Drakes,  the 

shoemaker  of  Norwich,  of  the  proud  humour. 

Camden 

The  frequent  and  wise  use  of  emaciating  diets, 
and  of  purgings,  is  a  principal  means  of  a  prolong- 
ation of  life.  Bacon. 

If  he  was  not  cured  he  purged  him  with  salt  wa- 
ter. Arbuthnot. 

7.  To  clarify;  to  defecate. 
To  Purge,  purdje.  v.  n. 

1.  To  grow  pure  by  clarification. 

2.  To  have  frequent  stools. 

Purge,  purdje.  n.  s  [from  the  verb.l  A 
cathartick  medicine;  a  medicine  that 
evacuates  the  body  by  stool 

Meet  we  the  med'cine  of  the  sickly  weal, 
And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  purge 
Each  drop  of  us.  Shaksp. 

Pills  not  laxatives  I  like; 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes, 
And  often  gives  a  puige,  but  seldom  takes.  Dryden. 
He  was  no  great  friend  to  purging  and  clysters; 
he  was  for  mixing  aloes  with  all  purges.  Arbuthnot. 

Pu'rger,  pur'jur.98  n.  s.  [from  purge.~\ 
1.  One  who  clears  away  any  thing  noxious. 
This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious; 
We  shall  be  called  purgers  not  murtherers. 

Shakspeare. 
'..  Puige;  cathartick. 

It  is  of  good  use  in  physick,  if  you  can  retain  the 
purging  virtue,  and  take  away  the  unpleasant  taste 
of  the  purger.  Bacon. 

jhifica'tion,  pu  re-fe-ka'shfi.i.  n.  s. [pu- 
rification, Fr.  jiurificutio,  Lat.] 


1 .  The  act  of  making  pure;  act  of  cleans- 
ing from  extraneous  mixture. 

I  discerned  a  considerable  difference  in  the  opera- 
tions of  several  kinds  of  saltpetre,  even  after  puri- 
fication. Boyle. 

2    The  act  of  cleansing  from  guilt  or  pol- 
lution. 

The  sacraments,  in  their  own  nature,  are  just 
such  as  they  seem,  water,  and  bread,  and  wine;  but 
because  they  are  made  signs  of  a  secret  mystery, 
and  water  is  the  symbol  of  purification  of  the  soul 
from  sin,  and  bread  and  wine,  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood;  therefore  the  symbols  receive  the  names  of 
what  they  sign.  Taylor. 

3.  A  rite  performed  by  the  Hebrews  after 

childbearing. 
Pu'rificative,  pu-rif'fe-ka-tiv. 
Purificatory,  pu-rif'  fe-ka-tiir-e.6126"7  \ 

adj.  [from  purify.^     Having  power  or 

tendency  to  make  pure. 
Pu'rifier,  pu're-f  i-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  fiuri- 

fu.]  Cleanser;  refiner. 

He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver. 

Malachi. 
To  Pu'rify,   pu're-fi.183  v.   a.  [puri/ier, 

Fr.  purifico,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  make  pure. 

2.  To  free  from  any  extraneous  admix- 
ture. 

If  any  bad  blood  should  be  left  in  the  kingdom, 
an  honourable  foreign  war  will  vent  or  purify  it. 

Bacon. 

The  mass  of  the  air  was  many  thousand  times 
greater  than  the  water,  and  would  in  proportion 
require  a  greater  time  to  be  purified.  Burnet. 

By  chace  our  long-liv'd  fathers  earn'd  their  food, 
Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood. 

Dryden. 
.  To  make  clear. 

It  ran  upon  so  fine  and  delicate  a  ground,  as  one 
could  not  easily  judge,  whether  the  ri\er  did  more 
wash  the  gravel,  or  the  gravel  did  purify  the  river. 

Sidney. 
,  To  free  from  guilt  or  corruption. 

He  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people.  Titus. 

If  God  gives  grace,  knowledge  will  not  stay  long 
behind;  since  it  is  the  same  spirit  and  principle  that 
purifies  the  heart,  and  clarifies  the  understanding. 

Sovt!', 

This  makes  Ouranius  exceedingly  studious  of 
christian  perfection,  searching  after  every  grace 
and  holy  temper,  purifying  his  heart  all  manner  of 
ways,  fearful  of  every  error  and  defect  in  his  life. 

Law* 

5.  To  free  from  pollution,  as  by  lustration. 
There  were  set  six  water  pots  of  stone,  after  the 

manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews.  John. 

6.  To  clear  from  barbarisms  or  impro- 
prieties. 

He  saw  the  French  tongue  abundantly  purified. 

Sprat. 

To  Pu'rify,  pu're-f  1.  v.  n.  To  grow  pure. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  separation  of  these  two 

liquors  wholly  finished,  before  the  purgation  of  the 

air  began,  though  let  them  begin  to  purify  at  the 

same  time.  Burnet. 

Pu'rist,  pu'rist.  n.  s.  [puriste,  Fr.J    One 

superstitiously  nice  in  the  use  of  words. 

Pu'ritan,   pu're-tan.88  n.  s.  [from  fiure.~] 

A  sectary  pretending  to  eminent  puruy 

of  religion. 

The  schism  which  the  papists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  superstition  which   the  puritans  on    the 
other,  lay  to  our  charge,  are  very  justly  chargeable 
«    upon  themselves. 


Sanderson. 
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Purita'nical,  pu-re-tan'ne-kal.  adj. 
[from  }x  .rita?i.]    Relating  to  puritans. 

Such  guides  set  oyer  the  several  congregations 
will  mtsteach  them,  by  instilling  into  them  purita- 
nical and  superstitious  principles,  that  they  may  the 
more  securely  exercise  their  presbyterian  tyranny. 

Walton. 

Pu'kitanism,  pu'rt-tan  izm.  n.  s.  [from 
puritans.]    The  notions  of  a  puritan. 

A  serious  and  impartial  examination  of  the 
grounds,  as  well  of  popery  as  puritaniam,  according 
to  that  measure  of  understanding  God  hath  afforded 
me.  Walton. 

Purity,  pii're-te.  n.  s.  [fiurite,  Fr. Jturi- 

tas,  Lai.] 

1.  Cleanness;  freedom  from  foulness  or 
dirt. 

Is  it  the  purity  of  a  linen  vesture,  which  some  so 
fear  would  defile  the  purity  of  the  priest?  Holyday. 

Her  urn 
Pours  streams  select,  and  purity  of  waters.     Prior. 

The  inspired  air  does  likewise  often  communi- 
cate to  the  lungs  unwholesome  vapours,  and  many 
hurtful  effluvia,  which,  mingling  with  the  blood, 
corrupt  its  purity.  Blackmore. 

From  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  aid.  Thomson. 

2.  Freedom  from  guilt;  innocence. 

Death  sets  us  safely  on  shore  in  our  long  expect- 
ed Canaan,  where  there  are  no  temptations,  no 
danger  of  falling,  but  eternal  purity  and  immortal 
joys  secure  our  innocence  and  happiness  forever. 

Wake. 

Every  thing  about  her  resembles  the  purity  of 
her  soul,  and  she  is  always  clean  without,  because 
she  is  always  pure  within.  Law. 

3.  Chastity;  freedom  from  contamination 
of  sexes. 

Could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection  in  my 
hand,  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her 
purity,  her  reputation,  and  her  marriage  vow. 

Shaktpeare. 

Pukl,  purl.  n.  a.  [This  is  justly  supposed 

by  Minshew  to  be  contracted  from  fiur- 

1.  An  embroidered  and  puckered  border. 

Himself  came  in  next  after  a  triumphant  chariot 
made  of  carnation  velvet,  enriched  with  purl  and 
pearl.  .  Sidney. 

The  jagging  of  pinks  is  like  the  inequality  of  oak 
leaves;  but  they  seldom  have  any  small  purls. 

Bacon. 

2.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]  A  kind 
of  medicated  malt  liquor,  in  which 
wormwood  and  aromaticks  are  infused. 

To  Purl,  purl,  v  n.  [Of  this  word  it  is 
doubtful  \yhat  is  the  primitive  significa- 
tion: if  it  is  referred  originally  to  the 
appearance  of  a  quick  stream,  which  is 
always  dimpled  on  the  surface,  it  may 
come  from  fiurl,  fiuckeror fringe;  but  if, 
as  the  use  of  authors  seems  to  show,  it 
relates  to  the  sound,  it  must  be  derived 
from  fiorla,  Swedish,  to  murmur,  ac- 
cording to  Lye.]  To  murmur;  to  flow 
with  a  gentle  noise. 

Tones  are  not  so  apt  to  procure  sleep,  as  some 
other  sounds;  as  the  wind,  the  purling  of  waters, 
and  humming  of  bees.  Bacon. 

Instruments  that  have  returns,  as  trumpets;  or 
flexions,  as  cornets;  or  are  drawn  up,  and  put  from, 
as  sacbuts,  have  a  purling  sound;  but  the  recorder 
or  flute,  that  have  none  of  these  inequalities,  give  a 
clear  sound.  Bacon. 

All  fish  from  sea  or  shore, 
Freshet,  or  purling  brook,  or  shell,  or  fin.  Milton. 

M>  flow'ry  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream.  Pope. 
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Around  th'  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock. 

Thomson 
To  Purl,   purl.  v.  a.  To  decorate  with 
fringe  or  embroidery. 
When  was  old  Shercwood's  head  more  quaintly 
curl'd, 
Or  nature's  cradle  more  enchas'd  and  purVd. 

Ben  Jon  son 

Pu'rlieu,  pur'lu.  n.  s.  The  grounds  on 
the  borders  of  a  forest;  border;  enclo- 
sure; district. 

In  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheepcote,  fene'd  about  with  olive  trees.   Shaksp. 

Such  civil  matters  fall  within  the  purlieus  of  re- 
ligion. L' Estrange. 

To  understand  all  the  purlieus  of  this  place,  and 
to  illustrate  this  subject,  I  must  venture  myself  into 
the  haunts  of  beauty  and  gallantry.  Spectator. 

He  may  be  left  to  rot  among  thieves  in  some 
stinking  jail,  merely  for  mistaking  the  purlieus  of 
the  law.  Swift. 

A  party  next  of  glitt'ring  dames, 
Thrown  round  the  purlieus  of  St.  James, 
Came  early  out.  Swift. 

Pu'rlins,  pur'llns.  n.  s.  In  architecture, 
those  pieces  of  timber  that  lie  across 
the  rafters  on  the  inside,  to  keep  them 
from  sinking  in  the  middle  of  their 
length.  Bailey. 

To  PURLO'IN,  pur-loin',  v.  a.  [This 
word  is  of  doubtful  etymology.  Skinner 
deduces  it  from  pour  and  loin,  Fr.  Lye 
from  pupllouhnan,  Sax.  to  lie  hid.]  To 
steal;  to  take  by  theft. 

He,  that  brave  steed  there  finding  ready  dight, 
Purloined  both  steed  and  spear,  and  ran  away  full 
light.  Spenser. 

The  Arimaspian  by  stealth 
Had,  from  his  wakeful  custody,  purloined 
The  guarded  gold.  Milton. 

They  not  content  like  felons  to  purloin, 
Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  the  coin.       Denliam. 

Some  writers  make  all  ladies  purloined, 
And  knights  pursuing  like  a  whirlwind.     Hudibras. 
When  did  the  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin, 
As  thou  whole  Eth'ridge  dost  transfuse  to  thine? 

Dry  den. 

Your  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer 

sells  your  hogwash.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Prometheus  once  this  chain  purloin'd, 
DissoWd,  and  into  money  coin'd.  Sioifl. 

Purlo'iner,  pur-loin'ur.  n.  s.  [from //«/•- 
loin.]  A  thief;  one  that  steals  clandes- 
tinely. 

It  may  seem  hard,  to  see  publick  purloiners  sit 
upon  the  lives  of  the  little  ones,  that  go  to  the  gal 
lows.  L'  Estrange, 

Pu'rparty,  pur'par-te.  n.  s.  [pour  and 
parti,  Fr.]  Share;  part  in  division. 

Each  of  the  coparceners  had  an  entire  county 
allotted  for  her  purparty.  Davies 

PU'RPLE,  pur'pl.*0*  adj.  [pourpre,  Fr 

purpureus,  Latin.] 
1.  Red  tinctured  with  blue.    It  was  among 

the  ancients  considered  as  the  noblest, 

and  as  the  regal   colour;   whether  their 

purple  was  the   same  with  ours,  is  not 

fully  known. 

The  poop  was  beaten  gold, 

Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  with  'em.       Shakspeare. 
You  violets,  that  first  appear, 

By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known; 

What  are  you  when  the  rose  is  blown?  Wotton 

A  small  oval  plate,  cut  off  a  flinty  pebble,  an.: 

polished,  is  prettily  variegated  with  a  pale  grey. 

blue,  yellow,  and  puiple.  Woodward. 
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2.  In  poetry;  red. 

I  view  a  field  of  blood, 
And  Tyber  rolling  with  a  purple  flood.         Drydtn. 

Their  mangled  limbs 
Crashing  at  once,  death  dyes  the  purple  seas 
With  gore.  Thomson. 

To  Pu'rple,  pur'pl.  v.  a.  [purpuro,  Lat.  j 
To  make  red;  to  colour  with  purple. 

Whilst  your  pvrpled  hands  do  reek  and  smos»k, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.  Shakspeare. 

CruH  and  suddain,  hast  thou  since 
Purpled  thy  nail  in  blood  of  innocence?         Donne. 

Not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly;  or  when  morn 
Puiples  the  east.  Milton. 

Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamel'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  show'rs, 
And  purple  ail  the  ground  with  vernal  flow'rs. 

MilUn. 

Aurora  had  but  newly  chas'd  the  night, 
And  purpled  o'er  the  sky  with  blushing  light.   Dryd. 

Not  with  more  glories  in  th'  ethereal  plain 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main.        Pope. 

Reclining  soft  in  blissful  bow'rs 
Puipled  sweet  with  springing  flow'rs.  Fenton. 

Pu'rple,  pur'pl.  n.  s.  The  purple  colour; 
a  purple  dress. 

O'er  his  lucid  arms 
A  vest  of  military  purple  flowed 
Livelier  than  Meliboean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old.      Milton. 
May  be  it  has  been  sometimes   thought  harsh  in 
those  who  were  born  in  purple  to  look  into  abuses 
with  a  stricter  eye  than  their  predecessors;  but  elect- 
ed kings  are  presumed  to  come  upon  the  foot  of  re- 
formation. Davenant. 
Pu'rples,  pvir'plz.  n.  s.  [without  a  singu- 
lar.]   Spots  of  a  livid  red,  which  break 
out  in  malignant  fevers;  a  purple  fever. 
Pu'rplish,  pur'pl-ish.  adj.  [from  purple.] 
Somewhat  purple. 
I  could  change  the  colour,  and  make  it  purplish. 

Boyle. 
Pu'rport,  pur'port.  n.  s.  \jiourporte,  Fr  J 
Design;  tendency  of  a  writing  or  dis- 
course. 

That  Plato  intended  nothing  less,  is  evident  from 
the  whole  scope  and  purport  of  that  dialogue. 

Norris. 

To  Pu'rport,   pur'port.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  intend;  to  tend  to  show. 

There  was  an  article  against  the  reception  of  the 
rebels,  purporting,  that  if  any  such  rebel  should  be 
required  of  the  prince  confederate,  that  the  prince 
confederate  should  command  hirn  to  avoid  the  coun- 
try. Bacon. 

They  in  most  grave  and  solemn  wise  unfolded 
Matter,  which  little  purported,  but  words 
Kank'd  in  right  learned  phrase.  Rowe. 

PU'RPOSE,  pur'pus.168  n.  s.  [propos,  Fr. 

pro/iositujn,  Latin.] 
1 .   Intention;  design. 

He  quit  the  house  of  purpose,  that  their  punish- 
ment 
Might  have  the  freer  course.  Shakspeare. 

Change  this  purpose, 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.  Shakspeare. 

He  with  troops  of  horsemen  beset  the  passagi 
of  purpose,  that  when  the  army  should  set  forward, 
he  mi°-ht  in  the  streights,  fit  for  his  purpose,  set  upon 
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And  I  persuade  me  God  hath  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow,  were  not  his  purpose 
To  use  him  farther  yet.  Mlion. 

That  kind  of  certainty  which  doth  not  admit  "f 
anj  doubt,  maj  we  us  ;,s  well  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  tliat  which  is  infallible.  FPi/fctns. 

Si.  Austin  hatii  laid  down  a  rule  to  this  very  pur- 
pose.  Bvnut. 
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They,  who  are  desirous  of  a  name  in  painting, 
should  read  and  make  observations  of  such  things 
as  they  find  fur  their  purpose-  Dryden. 

He  travelled  the  world,  on  purpose  to  converse 
with  the  most  learned  men.  Guardian. 

The  common  materials,  which  the  ancients  made 
their  ships  of.  were  the  ornus  or  wild  ash;  the  fir 
was  likewise  used  for  this  purpose.  Arbuthnot. 

I  do  this,  on  purpose  to  give  you  a  more  sensible 
impression  of  the  imperfection  cf your  knowledge. 

Watts. 

Where  men  err  against  this  method,  it  is  usually 
on  purpose,  and  to  shew  their  learning.  Swift. 

2.  Effect;  consequence;  the  end  desired. 

To  small  purpose  had  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
been  assembled,  if  once  their  determination  being 
set  down,  men  might  afterwards  have  defended 
their  former  opinions.  Hooker. 

The  ground  will  be  like  a  wood,  which  keepeth 
out  the  sun,  and  so  continueth  the  wet,  whereby  it 
will  never  graze  to  purpose  that  year.  Bacon. 

Their  design  is  a  war,  whenever  they  can  open  it 
with  a  prospect  of  succeeding  to  purpose.     Temple. 

Such  first  principles  will  serve  us  to  very  little 
purpose,  and  we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  with.,  as 
without  them,  if  ihey  may,  by  any  human  power, 
such  as  is  the  will  of  our  teachers,  or  opinions  of 
our  companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  us.        Locke. 

He  that  would  relish  success  to  purpose,  should 
keep  his  passion  cool,  and  his  expectation  low. 

Collier. 

What  the  Romans  have  done  is  not  worth  no- 
tice, having  had  little  occasion  to  make  use  of  this 
art,  and  what  have  they  of  it  to  purpose  being  bor- 
rowed from  Aristotle.  Baker. 

3.  Instance;  example. 

'Tis  common  for  double-dealers  to  be  taken  in 
their  own  snares,  as  for  the  purpose  in  the  matter 
of  power.  V Estrange. 

To  Pu'rpose,   pur'pus.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  intend;  to  design;  to  resolve. 

What  David  did  purpose,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 

God,  that  Solomon  his  son  should  perform.  Hooker- 
It  is  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot, 

To  curb  the  nobility.  Shakspeare. 

The  whole  included  race  his  purposed  prey. 

Milton. 
Oaths  were  not  purposed  more  than  law, 

To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe, 

But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful, 

Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pinfold.  Hudibras. 

To  Pu'rpose,   pur'pus.  -v.  n.  To  have  an 
intention;  to  have  a  design. 

I  am  purposed,  that  my  mouth  shall  not  trans- 
gress. Psalms. 

This  is  the  purpose  that  is  purposed  upon  the 
whole  earth.  Isaiah. 

Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit  to  go  to  Jerusalem. 

Jicts. 

The  christian  captains,  purposing  to  retire  home, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  army  four  ranks  of  wag- 
gons. Knolles. 

Doubling  my  crime,  I  promise  and  deceive, 
Purpose  to  slay,  whilst  swearing  to  forgive.    Prior. 

Pu'ri'Osely,  pitr'pus-le.  adv.  [from  pur- 
pose.] By  design;  by  intention. 

Being  the  instrument  which  God  hath  purposely 
framed,  thereby  to  work  the  knowledge  of  salvation 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  what  cause  is  there  where- 
fore it  should  not  be  acknowledged  a  most  apt  mean  ? 

Hooker. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  to  speak  any  thing  con- 
cerning the  treatment  due  to  such  persons.  Addison- 

In  composing  this  discourse,  I  purposely  declined 
all  offensive  and  displeasing  truths.  Atterbury. 

The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err, 
As  oft  the  learn 'd  by  being  singular, 
So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong.  Pope. 

Pu'rprise,  pur'prize.  n.s.  [pourpris,  old 
Fr.  pur/irisum,  law  Lat.J     A  close  or 


enclosure;  as  also  the  whole  compass 
of  a  manor. 

The  place  of  justice  is  hallowed:  and  therefore 
not  only  the  bench  but  the  footpace  and  precincts, 
and  purprise  ought  to  be  preserved  without  corrup- 
tion. Bacon. 
Purr,  pur.  n.  s.  [alauda  marina. .]     A  sea 
lark.                                              Ainsivorth. 
To  Purr,  pur.  v.  a.  To  murmur  as  a  cat 

or  leopard  in  pleasure. 
PURSE,  purse,  n.  s.  [bourse,  Fr.  pivrs, 
Welsh  ]    A  small  bag  in  which  money 
is  contained. 

She  bears  the  purse  too;  she  is  a  region  in  Gui- 
ana, all  gold  and  bounty.  Shaksjnare. 

Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief, 
And  take  purses?  Shakspeare. 

He  sent  certain  of  the  chief  prisoners,  richly  ap- 
parelled with  their  purses  full  of  money,  into  the 
city.  Knolles. 

1  will  give  him  the  thousand  pieces,  and,  to  his 
great  surprise,  present  him  with  another  purse  of 
the  same  value.  Jlddison. 

To  Purse,  purse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  purse. 

1  am  spell-caught  by  Philidel, 
And  purs'd  within  a  net.  Dryden. 

1  pursed  it  up,  but  little  reck'ning  made 
Till  now  that  this  extremity  compell'd, 
I  find  it  true.  Milton. 

2.  To  contract  as  a  purse. 

Thou  cried'st 
And  did'st  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  had'st  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.  Shakspeare- 

Pu'rsenet,  purse'ne't.  n.  s.  [fiurse  and 

net.]     A  net  of  which  the  mouth  is 

drawn  together  by  a  string. 
Conies  are  taken  by  pursenets  in  their  burrows. 

Mortimtr. 
Pu'rseproud,   pArse'proud.    adj.    [purse 

and  proud.]  Puffed  up  with  money. 
Pu'rser,   pur'siir.98  n.   s.   [from  purse.] 

The  pay  master  of  a  ship. 
Pu'rsiness,  pur'se-n^s.        >     n.   s.   from 
Pu'rsiveness,  pur'siv-n£s.  $  fiursy.~\ 

Shortness  of  breath. 

Pu'rslain,  purs'lin.  n.  s.  [portulaca,  La- 
tin.  A  plant. 

The  medicaments  proper  to  diminish  the  milk, 
are  lettice,  purslain  and  endive.  Wiseman. 

Pu'rslain-tree,  purs'lin-tree.  n.  s.  [from 
fiurslain  and  lree;/ialimus,L,a.t.~]  Ashrub 
proper  to  hedge  with. 

Pursu'able,  pur-su'a-bl.  adj.  [from  pur- 
sue.']  What  may  be  pursued. 

Pursu'ance,  pur-su'anse  n.  s.  from  pur- 
sue.]  Prosecution;  process. 

Pursu'ant,  pur-su'ant.  adj.  hompursue.] 
Done  in  consequence  or  prosecution  of 
any  thing. 

To  PURSU'E,  pur-su'.4*4  v.  n.  [/wursui- 
vre,  Fr.] 

1.  To  chase;  to  follow  in  hostility. 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love 
pursues; 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

Shakspeare. 

When  Abraham  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken 

captive,  he  armed  his  trained  servants  and  pursued. 

Genesis. 
To  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering.  Milton. 

2,  To  prosecute;  to  continue. 


As  righteousness  tendeth  to  life;  so  he  that  pur- 
sueth  evil,  pursuelh  it  to  his  own  death.     Proverbs. 

Insatiate  to  pursue- 
Vain  war  with  heaven.  Milton, 

I  will  pursue 

This  ancient  story,  whether  false  or  true.    Dryden. 

When   men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 

stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space  were  there 

at  an  end.  Locke. 

3.  To  imitate;  to  follow  as  an  example. 
The  fame  of  ancient  matrons  you  pursue, 

And  stand  a  blameless  pattern  to  the  new.  Dryden. 

4.  To  endeavour  to  attain. 
Let  us  not  then  pursue 

A  splendid  vassalage.  Milton 

We  happiness  pursue;  we  fly  from  pain ; 
Yet  the  pursuit  and  yet  the  flight  is  vain.         Prior 

What  nature  has  deny'd  fools  will  pursue, 
As  apes  are  ever  walking  upon  two.  Young. 

To  Pursu'e,  pur'su.484  v.  a.  To  go  on; 
to  proceed.  A  gallicism. 

I  have,  pursues  Carneades,  wondered  chymists 
should  not  consider.  Boyle. 

PuRSu'ER,pur-su'dr.98n.  *  .[from pursue.] 
One  who  follows  in  hostility. 

Fled  with  the  rest, 
And  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruis'd, 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.  Shakspeare. 

His  swift  pursuers  from  heavVs  gates  discern 
Th'  advantage,  and  descending  tread  us  down. 
Thus  drooping.  Milton. 

Like  a  declining  statesman  left  forlorn 
To  his  friends  pity  and  pursuers  scorn.       Denham 

Pursu'it,  piir-sute'.  n.  s.  [poursuite,  Fr.] 

1 .  The  act  of  following  with  hostile  inten- 
tion. 

Arm.  warriors,  arm  for  fight!  the  foe  at  hand, 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit. 

Milton. 

2.  Endeavour  to  attain. 
This  means  they  long  propos'd,  but  little  gain'd, 

Yet  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd.    Dryd. 

Its  honours  and  vanities  are  continually  passing 
before  him,  and  inviting  his  pwsuit.  Rogeis. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of 
any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might 
encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge,  and 
engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  his  creation. 

Addison. 

The  will,  free  from  the  determination  of  such 
desires,  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions, 
and  to  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  it  feels  ia 
its  longings  after  them.  Locke. 

3.  Prosecution;  continuance  of  endeavour. 
He  concluded  with   sighs  and  tears  to  conjure 

them,  that  they  would  no  more  press  him  to  give 
his  consent  to  a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  reason,  the 
execution  whereof  would  break  his  heart,  and  that 
they  would  give  over  further  pursuit  of  it. 

Clarendon. 
Pu'rsuivant,  pur'swe-vant.340  n.  s.  [pour- 
sui-vant,  Fr.]  A  state  messenger;  an  at- 
tendant on  the  heralds. 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies  like  flying  pursuivant.      Spenser. 

These  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death, 
Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer.     Shakspeare. 

Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 
To  Stanley's  regiment;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising.  Shaksp  . 

For  helmets,  crests,  mantles,  and  supporters,  I 
leave  the  reader  to  Edmond  Bolton,  Gerard  Leigh, 
John  Feme,  and  John  Guillim  Portismouth,  pur- 
suivants of  arms,  who  have  diligently  laboured  in 
armory.  Camden. 

The  pursuivants  came  next, 
And  like  the  heralds  each  his  scutcheon  bore, 

Shakspeare. 
PU'RSY,  pur'se.  adj.  [poussif,  French.] 
Short-breathed  and  fat. 
In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
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\  irtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 

Yea  courb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  it  good.  Shaksp. 

Now  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease, 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear  and  horrid  flight.  Shakspeare. 

An  hostess  dowager, 
Grown  fat  and  pursy  by  retail 
Of  pots  of  beer  and  bottled  ale .  Hudibras. 

By  these,  the  Medes 
Perfume  their  breaths,  and  cure  old  pursy  men. 

Temple. 

Pu'rtenance,  pur'ten-anse.  n.  s.  [a/i/ier- 
tenance,  Fr.]  The  pluck  of  an  animal. 

Roast  the  lamb  with  lire,  his  head  with  his  legs 
and  with  the  purtenance  thereof.  Exodus. 

The  shaft  against  a  rib  did  glance, 
And  gall'd  him  in  the  purtenance.  Hudibras. 

To  PURVE'Y,  pur-va'.369  [v.  a.  [fiour- 
voir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  provide  with  conveniencies.     This 
sense  is  now  not  in  use. 

Give  no  odds  to  your  foes,  but  do  purvey 
Yourself  of  sword  before  that  bloody  day.    Spenser. 

His  house  with  all  convenience  was  purvey 'd, 
The  rest  he  found.  Dryden. 

2.  To  procure. 

What  though  from  outmost  land  and  sea  purveyed, 
For  him;  each  rarer  tributary  life 
Bleeds  not.  Thomson. 

To  Purve'y,  pur-va'.  v.  n.  To  buy  in  pro- 
visions. 

I  the  praise 
Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  purvey'd. 

Milton. 
Purve'yance,   pur-va'anse.   n.   s.    [from 
/lurvet/.^ 

1.  Provision. 

Whence  mounting  up,  they  find  purveyance  meet 
Of  all  that  royal  princes  court  became.       Spenser. 

2.  Procurement  of  victuals. 

3.  An  exaction  of  provisions  for  the  king's 
followers. 

Some  lands  be  more  changeable  than  others;  as 

for  their  lying  near  to  the  borders,  or  because  of 

great  and  continual  purveyances  that  are  made  upon 

them.  Bacon. 

Purve'you,  pur-va'ur.180  n.  s.  [from  fiur- 

vey.~) 

1.  One  that  provides  victuals. 

And  wing'd  purveyors  his  sharp  hunger  fed 
With  frugal  scraps  of  flesh,  and  maslin  bread.  Harte. 

The  purveyors  or  victuallers  are  much  to  be  con- 
demned, as  not  a  little  faulty  in  that  behalf.  Raleigh . 

2.  A  procurer;  a  pimp. 

These  women  arc  such  eunning  purveyors! 
Mark  where  their  appetites  have  once  been  pleased, 
The  same  resemblance  in  a  younger  lover, 
Lies  brooding  in  their  fancies  the  same  pleasures. 

Dryden. 
The  stranger,  ravished  at  his  good  fortune,  is  in- 
troduced to  some  imaginary  title;  for  this  purveyor 
has  her  representatives  of  some  of  the  finest  ladies. 

Mdison. 

3.  An  officer  who  exacted  provision  for 
the  king's  followers. 

Pu'rview,  pur'vu.  n.  s.  [fiourvcu,  Fr.] 
Proviso;  providing  clause. 

Though  the  petition  expresses  only  treason  and 
felony,  yet  the  acr  is  general  against  all  appeals  in 
parliament;  and  many  times  the  purview  of  an  act 
is  larger  than  the  preamble  of  the  petition.      Hale. 

Pu'rulence,  pu'ru-l£nse.177  ^    n.  a.  from 
Pu'rulency,  piVru-len-se.177  >  fiurulentJ] 

Generation  of  pus  or  matter. 
Consumptions  are  induced  by  purulency  in  any  of 

the  viscera.  Jlrbuthnot 

PU'kULENT,  pu'ru-iem.  adj.  [jiurulent, 


PUS 

Fr.  fmrulentus,  Lat.J  Consisting  of  pus 
or  the  running  of  wounds. 

A  carcase  of  man  is  most  infectious  and  odious  to 
man,  and  purutoif  matter  of  wounds  to  sound  flesh. 

Bacon. 

it  is  no  easy  thing  always  to  discern,  whether  the 
suspected  matter  expectorated  by  a  cough  be  really 
puru/e»U,  that  is,  such  as  comes  from  an  ulcer. 

Blackmore. 

It  spews  a  filthy  froth 
Of  matter  purulent  and  white, 
Which  happen'd  on  the  skin  to  light, 
And  there  corrupting  on  a  wound, 
Spreads  leprosy.  Swift. 

An  acrimonious  or  purulent  matter,  stagnating  in 
some  organ,  is  more  easily  deposited  upon  the  liver 
than  any  other  part.  Jlrbuthnot. 

PUS,  pus.  n.  a.  [Latin.]  The  matter  of  a 
well  digested  sore. 

Acrid  substances  break  the  vessels,  and  produce 

an  ichor  instead  of  laudable  pus.  Jlrbuthnot. 

To  PUSH,  push.173  l7i  -u.  a.[fiousser,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  strike  with  a  thrust. 

If  the  ox  push  a  man-servant,  he  shall  be  stoned. 

Exodus. 

2.  Force  or  drive  by  impulse. 

The  youth  push  away  my  feet.  Job. 

3.  To  force  net  by  a  quick  blow,  but  by 
continued  violence. 

Shew  your  mended  faiths, 
To  push  destruction  and  perpetual  shame 
Out  of  the  weak  door  cf  our  fainting  land. 

»  Shakspeare. 

Through  thee  will  we  push  down  our  enemies. 

Psalms. 
Waters  forcing  way, 
Sidelong  had  pushed  a  mountain  from  his  seat, 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.  Milton. 

This  terrible  scene  which  might  have  proved  dan- 
gerous, if  Cornelius  had  not  been  pushed  out  of  the 
room.  Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  To  press  forward. 

He  forewarns  his  care. 
With  rules  to  push  his  fortune  or  to  bear.   Dryden. 

With  such  impudence  did  he  push  this  matter, 
that  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  above  a  million  of 
people  begging  for  their  bread,  he  termed  it  the 
clamours  of  faction .  Mdison . 

Arts  and  sciences,  in  one  and  the  same  century, 
have  arrived  at  great  perfection,  and  no  wonder, 
since  every  age  has  a  kind  of  universal  genius, 
which  incline  those  that  live  in  it  to  some  particular 
studies,  the  work  then  being  pushed  on  by  many 
hands,  must  go  forward.  Dryden. 

5.  To  urge;  to  drive. 

Ambition  pushes  the  sou!  to  such  actions,  as  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  to  the  actor.  Spectator. 

6.  To  enforce;  to  drive  to  a  conclusion. 

We  are  pushed  for  an  answer,  and  are  forced  at 
last  freely  to  confess,  that  the  corruptions  of  the 
administration  were  intolerable.  Swift. 

7.  To  importune;  to  tease. 

To  Push,  push.  v.  n. 
1.  To  make  a  thrust. 

None  shall  dare 
WiUi  shortned  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war, 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at  length. 

Dryden. 
A  calf  will  so  manage  his  head,  as  though  he 
would  push  with  his  horns  even  before  they  shoot. 

Ray. 
Lambs,  though  they  never  saw  fhe  actions  of 
their  species,  push  with  their  foreheads,  before  the 


budding  of  a  horn. 


Mdison. 


2.  To  make  an  effort. 

War  seem'd  asleep  for  nine  long  years;  at  length 
Both  sides  rcsolv'd  to  push,  we  try'd  our  strength. 

Dryden. 
8.  To  make  an  attack. 

The  king  of  the  south  i-hall  push  at  him,  and  the 
king  of  the  north  shall  come  against  him.      Daniel. 

3  k  2 


PUS 

4.  To  burst  cut  with  violence. 
Push,  push.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.  I 

1.  Thrust;  the  act  of  striking  with  <« 
pointed  instrument. 

Ne  might  his  corse  be  harmed 
With  dint  of  sword  or  push  of  pointed  spear. 

Spenst  r 

They,  like  resolute  men,  stood  in  the  face  of  the 
breach,  receiving  them  with  deadly  shot  and  push 
of  pike,  in  such  furious  manner,  that  fhe  Turks  be- 
gan to  retire.  Knolles. 

2.  An  impulse;  force  impressed. 
So  great  was  the  puissance  of  his  push, 

That  from  his  saddle  quite  he  did  him  bear.  Spenser. 

Jove  was  not  more  pleas'd 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas, 
To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  vast  abyss.  Mdison , 

Assault;  attack. 

He  gave  his  countenance  against  his  name, 
To  laugh  with  gybing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative.     Shakspeare. 

When  such  a  resistance  is  made,  these  bold 
talkers  will  draw  in  their  horns,  when  their  fierce 
and  feeble  pushes  against  truth  are  repelled  with 
pushing  and  confidence.  Watts. 

4.  A  forcible  onset;  a  strong  effort. 

A  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow, 
Ride,  ride,  Messala.  Shakspeare. 

Away  he  goes,  makes  his  push,  stands  the  shock 
of  a  battle,  and  compounds  for  leaving  of  a  leg  be- 
hind him.  IS  Estrange. 

We  have  beaten  the  French  from  all  their  ad- 
vanced posts,   and  driven  them  into  their  last  en- 
trenchments: one  vigorous  push,  one  general  assault 
will  force  the  enemy  to  cry  out  for  quarter.  Addis. 
Exigence;  trial;  extremity. 

We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push. 

Shakspeare. 

'Tis  common  to  talk  of  dying  for  a  friend;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  push,  'tis  no  more  than  talk. 

L'Estrange. 

The  question  we  would  put  is,  not,  whether  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass  be  as  truly  propitiatory,  as 
those  under  the  law?  but,  whether  it  be  as  truly  a 
sacrifice?  if  so,  then  it  is  a  true  proper  sacrifice, 
and  is  not  only  commemorative  or  representative, 
as  we  arc  lold  at  a  push.  JlUetbury. 

6.  A  sudden  emergence. 
There's  time  enough  for  that; 

Lest  they  desire,  upon  this  push  to  trouble 

Your  joys  with  like  relation.  Shakspeare. 

7.  [_/;ustula,  Lat.]  A  pimple;  an  efflores- 
cence; a  wheal;  an  eruption. 

He  that  was  praised  to  his  hurt,  should  have  a 
push  rise  upon  his  nose;  as  a  blister  will  rise  upon 
one's  tongue,  that  tells  a  lie.  Bacon. 

Pu'sher,  pusirnr.98  n.  s.  [from  fius/i.'j 
He  who  pushes  forward. 

Pu'shing,  pushing.410  adj.  [from/fusA.] 
Enterprising;  vigorous. 

Pu'shvin,  push'pin.  n.  s.  \Jiush  and  /fem.J 
A  child's  play,  in  which  pins  are  push- 
ed alternately. 

Men,  that  have  wandering  thoughts  at  the  voice 
of  wisdom  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher,  deserve 
as  well  to  be  whipt,  as  boys  for  playing,  at  pushpin, 
when  they  should  be  learning.  V Estrange. 

PusiLLANi'MiTY,pu-sil-lan-!m'me-te.  n.  s. 
[fiusiUanimite,  French;  /lusil/u-s  and  ar:i- 
mus,  Latin.]  Cowardice;  meanness  of 
spirit. 

The  property  of  your  excellent  shcrris  is  fhe 
warming  of  the  blood,  which,  before  cold  and  set- 
tled, left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  the  badge  of  pu- 
sillanimity  and  cowardice  Shakspeare. 

The  Chinese  sail  where  they  will;  which  shew- 
cth  that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is  a  law 
of  pusillanimity  and  fear  Bacon. 


P  U  T 


PUT 


PUT 


It  is  obvious,  to  distinguish  between  a^i  act  of 
courage  and  an  act  of  rashness,  an  act  of  pusilla- 
nimity, and  an  act  of  great  modesty  or  humility. 

South. 
PUSILLANIMOUS,    pu-sll-an'ne-mus. 
adj.  \_fiusitlanime,  Fr.  fiusillus  and  ani- 
mus, Lat.]   Meanness  of  spirit;  narrow 
minded;  cowardly. 

An  argument  fit  for  great  princes,  that  neither  by 
overmeasuring  their  forces,  they  lose  themselves  in 
vain  enterprizes;  nor,  by  undervaluing  them,  de- 
scend to  fearful  and  pusillanimous  counsels.  Bacon. 
He  became  pusillanimous,  and  was  easily  ruffled 
with  every  little  passion  within;  supine,  and  as 
openly  exposed  to  any  temptation  from  without. 

Woodward. 
What  greater  instance  can  there  be  of  a  weak 
pusillanimous  temper,  than  for  a  man  to  pass  his 
whole  life  in  opposition  to  his  own  sentiments? 

Spectator. 
Pusilla'nimousness,     pu-sll-an'ne-mus- 
n£s.  n.  s.  [from  pusillanimous.']  Mean- 
ness of  spirit. 
Puss,  pus.1"  17*  n.  s.  [I  know  not  whence 
derived;  pusio,  Lat.  is  a  dwarf.] 

1.  The  fondling  name  of  a  cat. 

A  young  fellow  in  love  with  a  cat,  made  it  his 
humble  suit  to  Venus  to  turn  puss  into  a  woman. 

VEslrange. 
Let  puss  practise  what  nature  teaches.       Watts. 
I  will  permit  my  son  to  play  at  apodidrascinda, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  our  puss  in  a  corner. 

Jlrbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  The  sportsman's  term  of  a  hare. 

Poor  honest  puss, 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus; 
But  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hares.  Gay. 

PU'STULE,  pus'tshule.*63  n.  s.  {pustule, 
Fr.  pustula,  Lat.]  A  small  swelling;  a 
pimple;  a  push;  an  efflorescence. 

The  blood  turning  acrimonious  corrodes  the  ves- 
sels, producing  hemorrhages,  pustules,  red,  black, 
and  gangrenous.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Pu'stui.ous,  pus'tshu-lus.  cdj.\Jvompus- 

tule.^  Full  of  pustules;  pimply. 
To  Put,  put.173  v*  v.  a.  [Of  this   word, 
so  common  in  the  English  language,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  the  etymology; 
flutter,  to  plant,  is  Danish.     Junius. ~] 
i.  To  lay  or  reposite  in  any  place. 

God  planted  a  garden,  and  there  he  put  the  man 
whom  he  had  formed.  Genesis. 

Speak  unto  him,  and  put  words  in  his  mouth. 

Exodus. 

If  a  man  put  in  his  beast,  and  feed  in  another 

man's  field;  of  the  best  of  his  own  shall  he  make 

restitution.  Exodus. 

In  these  he  put  two  weights.  Milton. 

Feed  land  with  beasts  and  horses,  and  after  both 

put  in  sheep.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  place  in  a  situation. 

When  he  had  put  them  all  out,  he  entered  in. 

Mark. 
Four  speedy  cherubims 
Pitt  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchimy.  Milton. 

3.  To  place  in  any  state  or  condition. 

Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just  born  arms, 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we 

bear, 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead.       Shakspeare. 
Put  me  in  surety  with  thee.  Job. 

The  stones  he  put  for  his  pillows.  Genesis. 

He  hath  put  my  brethren  far  from  me.  Job. 

As  we  were  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,  even  so 
we  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God.     1  Thess. 

Thay  shall  ride  upon  horses,  every  one  put  in 
array  like  a  man  to  the  battle  against  thee.        Jer. 

He  put  them  into  ward  three  days.  Genesis. 

She  shall  be  his  wife,  he  may  not  put  her  away. 

Deuteronomy. 


Daniel  said,  put  these  two  aside.         Susannah. 

This  question  ask'd  puts  me  in  doubt.       Milton. 

So  nature  prompts;  so  soon  we  go  astray, 
When  old  experience  puts  us  in  the  way.     Dryden. 

Men  may  put  government  into  what  hands  they 
please.  Locke. 

He  that  has  any  doubt  of  his  tenets,  received 
without  examination,  ought  to  put  himself  wholly 
into  this  state  of  ignorance,  and  throwing  wholly  by 
all  his  former  notions,  examine  them  with  a  perfect 
indifference.  Locke. 

Declaring  by  word  or  action  a  sedate,  settled 
design  upon  another  man's  life,  puts  him  in  a  state 
of  war  with  him.  Locke. 

As  for  the  time  of  putting'  the  rams  to  the  ewes, 
you  must  consider  at  what  time  your  grass  will 
maintain  them.  Mortimer. 

If  without  any  provocation  gentlemen  will  fall 
upon  one,  in  an  affair  wherein  his  interest  and  re- 
putation are  embarked,  they  cannot  complain  of 
being  put  into  the  number  of  his  enemies.       Pope. 

4.  To  repose. 

How  wilt  thou  put  thy  trust  on  Egypt  for  cha- 
riots? 2  Kings. 

God  was  entreated  of  them,  because  they  put 
their  trust  in  him.  1  Chronicles. 

5.  To  trust;  to  give  up;  as,  he  put  himself 
into  the  pursuers'  hands. 

6.  To  expose;  to  apply  to  any  thing. 

A  sinew  cracked,  seldom  recovers  its  former 
strength,  or  the  memory  of  it  leaves  a  lasting  cau- 
tion in  the  man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly  again 
to  robust  employment,  Locke. 

7.  To  push  into  action. 
Thank  him  who  puts  me  loth  to  this  revenge.  Milt. 
When   men  and   women   are  mixed   and  well 

chosen,  and  put  their  best  qualities  forward,  there 
may  be  any  intercourse  of  civility  and  good  will. 

Swift. 

8.  To  apply. 

Your  goodliest  young  men  and  asses  he  will  put 
them  to  his  work.  l  Samuel. 

No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and 
looking  back,  «  at  for  the  kingdom  of  God.   Luke. 

Rejoice  before  the  Lord  in  all  that  thou  puttest 
thiue  bands  unto.  Deuteronomy. 

Chymical  operations  are  excellent  tools  in  the 
hands  of  a  natural  philosopher,  and  are  by  him  ap- 
plicable to  many  nobler  uses,  than  they  are  wont  to 
be  put  to  in  laboratories.  Boyle. 

The  avarice  of  their  relations  put  them  to  paint- 
ing, as  more  gainful  than  any  other  art-      Dryden. 

The  great  difference  in  the  notions  of  mankind, 
is  from  the  different  use  they  put  their  faculties  to. 

Locke. 

I  expect  an  offspring,  docile  and  tractable  in 
whatever  we  put  them  to.  Taller. 

9.  To  use  any  action  by  which  the  place 
or  state  of  any  thing  is  changed. 

I  do  but  keep  the  peace,  put  up  thy  sword.  Shaks. 

Put  up  your  sword;  if  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me.  Shaksp. 

He  put  his  hand  unto  his  neighbour's  goods.  Exod 

Whatsoever  cannot  be  digested  by  the  stomach, 
is  by  the  stomach  either  put  up  by  vomit,  or  put 
down  to  the  guts.  Bacon 

It  puts  a  man  from  all  employment,  and  makes 
a  man's  discourses  tedious.  Taylor. 

A  nimble  fencer  will  put  in  a  thrust  so  quick, 
that  the  foil  will  be  in  your  bosom,  when  you 
thought  it  a  yard  off.  Digby 

A  man,  not  having  the  power  of  his  own  life,  can- 
not put  himself  under  the  absolute  arbitrary  power 
of  another  to  take  it.  Locke. 

Instead  of  making  apologies,  I  will  send  it  with 
my  hearty  prayers,  that  those  few  directions  I  have 
here  put  together,  may  be  truly  useful  to  you.  Wake. 

He  will  know  the  truth  of  these  maxims,  upon 
the  first  occasion  that  shall  make  him  put  together 
those  ideas,  and  observe  whether  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree. Locke. 

When  you  cannot  get  dinner  ready,  put  the 
clock  back.  Swift. 


10.  To  cause;  to  produce.- 

There  is  great  variety  in  men's  understanding; 
and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide  a  differ- 
ence between  some  men,  that  industry  would  never 
be  able  to  master.  Locke. 

1 1 .  To  comprise;  to  consign  to  writing. 
Cyrus  made  proclamation,   and  put  it  also  in 

writing.  2  Chronicles. 

12.  To  add. 

Whatsoever  God  doeth,  nothing  can  be  put  to 
it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from  it.  £cc/esiasticus. 

13.  To  place  in  a  reckoning. 

If  we  will  rightly  estimate  things,  we  shall  find, 
that  most  of  them  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  ac- 
count of  labour.  Locke. 

That  such  a  temporary  life,  as  we  now  have,  is 
better  than  no  being,  is  evident  by  the  high  value 
we  put  upon  it  ourselves.  Locke. 

14.  To  reduce  to  any  state. 

Marcellus  and  Flavius,  for  pulling  scarfs  off 
Caesar's  images,  are  pat  to  silence.         Shakspeare. 

This  dishonours  you  no  more, 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words, 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune.  Shaksp. 

And  five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hundred,  and  an 
hundred  of  you  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.  Levit. 

With  well-doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  foolish 
men.  l  Peter. 

The  Turks  were  in  every  place  put  to  the  worst, 
and  lay  by  heaps  slain.  Knolles, 

This  scrupulous  way  would  make  us  deny  our 
senses;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  but  puts  our 
reason  to  a  stand.  Collier. 

Some  modern  authors,  observing  what  straits 
they  have  been  put  to,  to  find  out  water  enough  for 
Noah's  flood,  say  Noah's  flood  was  not  universal, 
but  a  national  inundation.  Burnet. 

We  see  the  miserable  shifts  some  men  are  put  to, 
when  that  which  was  founded  upon,  and  supported 
by  idolatry,  is  become  the  sanctuary  of  atheism. 

Bentley. 

15.  To  oblige;  to  urge. 

Those  that  put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health, 
may,  in  most  sicknesses,  be  cured  only  with  diet 
and  tendering.  Bac.cn. 

The  discourse  I  mentioned  was  written  to  a  pri- 
vate friend,  who  put  me  upon  that  task.  Boyle. 

When  the  wisest  counsel  of  men  have  with  the 
greatest  prudence  made  laws,  yet  frequent  emer- 
gencies happen  which  they  did  not  foresee,  and 
therefore  they  are  put  upon  repeals  and  supple- 
ments of  such  their  laws;  but  almighty  God,  by  one 
simple  foresight,  foresaw  all  events,  and  could 
therefore  fit  laws  proportionate  to  the  things  he 
made.  Hale. 

We  are  put  to  prove  things,  which  can  hardly  be 
made  plainer.  Tillotson. 

Where  the  loss  can  be  but  temporal,  every  small 
probability  of  it  need  not  put  us  so  anxiously  to 
prevent  it.  South. 

They  should  seldom  be  put  about  doing  those 
things,  but  when  they  have  a  mind.  Locke. 

1  6.  To  incite;   to  instigate;   to  exhort;  to 

urge  by  influence. 

The  great  preparation  put  the  king  vpon  the  re- 
solution of  having  such  a  body  in  his  way.    Clarend, 

Those  who  have  lived  wickedly  before,  must  meet 
with  a  great  deal  more  trouble,  because  they  are 
put  upon  changing  the  whole  course  of  their  life. 

Tillotson. 

This  caution  will  put  them  upon  considering,  and 
teach  them  the  necessity  of  examining  more  than 
they  do.  Locke. 

It  need  not  be  any  wonder,  why  I  should  employ 
myself  upon  that  study,  or  put  others  upon  it. 

Walker. 

He  replied,  with  some  vehemence,  that  he  would 
undertake  to  prove  trade  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
English  nation;  I  would  fain  have  put  him  upon  it 

Mdison, 

This  put  me  upon  observing  the  thickness  of  the 
glass,  and  considering  whether  the  dimensions  and 
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proportions  of  the  riugs  may  be  truiy  derived  from 
it  by  compulation.  Jfaoton. 

It  banishes  from  our  thouglits  a  lively  sense  of 
religion,  and  puts  us  upon  so  eager  a  pursuit  of  the 
advantages  of  life,  as  to  leave  us  no  inclination  to 
reflect  on  the  great  author  of  ihem.         Alterbury. 

These  wretches  put  us  upon  all  mischief,  to  feed 
their  lusts  and  extravagancies.  Swift. 


PUT 


17.  To  propose,  to  s^ate. 
A  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, to  tind  out  eveiy  device  which  shall  be  put  to 
him.  2  Chronicles. 

Put  it  thus — unfold  to  Staius  straight, 
What  to  Jove's  ear  thou  didst  impart  of  late: 
He'll  stare.  Dryden. 

The  question  originally  put  and  disputed  in  pub- 
lick  schools  was,  whether,  under  any  pretence  what- 
soever, it  may  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate? Stoifl. 

1  only  put  the  question,  whether,  in  reason,  it 
would  not  have  been  proper  the  kingdom  should 
have  received  timely  notice?  Swift. 

1  put  the  case  at  the  worst,  by  supposing,  what 
seldom  happens,  that  a  course  of  virtue  makes  us 
miserable  in  this  life.  Spectator. 

18.  To  form;  to  regulate. 

19.  To  reach  to  another. 
Wo  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink, 

that  puttest  thy  bottle  to  him,    and  makest  him 
drunken.  Uubakkuk. 

20.  To  bring  into  any  state  of  mind  or 
temper. 

Solyman,  to  put  the  Rhodians  out  of  all  suspicion 
of  invasion,  sent  those  soldiers  he  had  levied  in  the 
countries  nearest  unto  Rhodes  far  away,  and  so 
upon  the  suddeu  to  set  upon  them.  Knolles. 

His  highness  put  him  in  mind  of  the  promise  he 
had  made  the  day  before,  which  was  so  sacred,  that 
he  hoped  he  would  not  violate  it.  Clarendon. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  the  advantages 
you  have  in  all  these  points,  would  look  like  a  de- 
sign to  flatter  you.  Temple. 

I  broke  all  hospitable  laws, 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yai  d  by  might, 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright.         Dryden. 

The  least  harm  that  befalls  children,  puts  them 
into  complaints  and  bawling.  Locke. 

21.  To  offer;  to  advance. 
I  am  as  much  ashamed  to  put  a  loose  indigested 

play  upon  the  publick,  as  1  should  be  to  offer  brass 

money  in  a  payment.  Dryden. 

Whenever  he  puts  a  slight  upon  good  works,  'tis 

as  they  stand  distinct  from  faith.  Jltterbury. 

22.  To  unite;  to  place  as  an  ingredient. 
He  has  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea,  signi- 
fied by  the  word  gold,  those  qualities,  which  upon 
trial  he  ha=  found  united.  Locke. 

23.  To  Put  by.  To  turn  off;  to  divert. 
Watch  and  resist  the  devil ;  bis  chief  designs  are 

to  hinder  thy  desire  in  good,  to  put  tbee  by  from 

thy  spiritual  employment.  Taylor. 

A  fright  hath  put  by  an  ague  fit,  and  mitigated  a 

fit  of  the  gout.  Grew. 

24.  To  Put  by.  To  thrust  aside. 
Basilius,  in  his  old  years,  marrying  a  young  and 

fair  lady,  had  of  her  those  two  daughters  so  famous 
m  beauty,  which  put  by  their  young  cousin  from 
that  expectation.  Sidney. 

Was  the  crown  offer'd  him  thrice? 
— Ay,  many,  was't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
Every  time  gentler  than  other.  Shakspeure. 

Jonathan  had  died  for  being  so, 
Had  not  just  God  put  by  th'  unnatural  blow. 

Cowley. 
When  I  drove  a  thrust,  home  as  1  could, 
To  reach  his  traitor  heart,  he  put  it  by, 
And  cried,  spare  the  stripling.  Dryden. 

25.  To  Put  down.    To  baffle;  to  repress; 
to  crush. 

How  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  down!  Shaksp. 

26.  To  Put  down.   To  degrade. 
The  greedy  thirst  of  royal  crown 


28. 


29. 


Stirr'd  Porrex  up  to  put  his  brother  down.  Spenser. 
The  king  of  Egypt  put  Jehoahaz  down  at  Jeru- 
salem. 2  Chronicles. 
27.    To  Put  down.    To  bring  into  disuse. 
Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  lost  those  preparations  of  honey,  which 
the  ancients  had.  Bacon. 

With  copper  collars  and  with  brawny  backs, 
Quite  to  put  doxon  the  fashion  of  our  blacks. 

Dryden. 
To  Put  down.  To  confute. 
Mark  now  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down. 

Shakspeare- 
To  Put  forth.   To  propose. 
Samson  said,  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto 
you-  Judges. 

30.  To  Put  forth.  To  extend. 
He  put  forth  his  hand,  and  pulled  her  in.  Genesis. 

31.  To  Put  forth.    To  emit,  as  a  sprout- 
ing plant. 

An  excellent  observation  of  Aristotle,  why  some 
plants  are  of  greater  age  than  living  creatures,  for 
that  they  yearly  put  forth  new  leaves;  whereas  liv- 
ing creatures  put/ort/j,  after  their  period  of  growth, 
nothing  but  hair  and  nails,  which  are  excrements. 

Bacon. 

He  said,  let  the  earth 
Put  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed, 
And  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit.  Milton. 

32.  To  Put  forth.  To  exert. 

I  put  not  forth  my  goodness.  Milton. 

In  honouring  God,  put  forth  all  thy  strength. 

Taylor. 

We  should  put  forth  all  our  strength,  and,  with- 
out having  an  eye  to  his  preparations,  make  the 
greatest  push  we  are  able.  Jlddison. 

33.  To  Put  in.   To  interpose. 
Give  me  leave  to  put  in  a  word  to  tell  you,   that 

I  am  glad  you  allow  us  different  degrees  of  worth. 

Collier. 

34.  To  Put  in.   To  drive  to  harbour. 
No  ties, 

Halsers,  or  gables  need,  nor  anchors  cast, 
Whom  siormes  put  in  there,  are  with  stay  embrac't. 

Chapman. 

35.  To  Put  in  practice.  To  use;  to  exer- 
cise. 

Neither  gods  nor  man  will  give  consent, 
To  put  in  practice  your  unjust  intent.  Dryden. 

36.  To  Put  off.   To  devest;  to  lay  aside. 
None  of  usjiut  off  oar  cloaths,  saving  that  every 

one  put  them  off  (or  washing.  Mhemiah. 

Ambition,  like  a  torrent,  ne'er  looks  back; 
And  is  a  swelling,  and  the  last  affection 
A  high  mind  can  put  off.  Ben  Jonson. 

It  is  the  new  skin  or  shell  that  putteih  off  the  old; 
so  we  see,  that  it  is  the  young  horn  that  putttth  off 
the  old;  and  in  birds,  the  young  feathers  put  o/fthe 
old;  and  so  birds  cast  their  beaks,  the  new' beak 
putting  off  the  old.  Bacon 

Ve  shall  die  perhaps,  by  putting  off 
Human,  to  put  on  gods;  death  to  be  wish'd.  Milton. 

I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die.  Milton. 

When  a  man  shall  be  just  about  to  quit  the  stage 
of  this  world,  to  put  off  his  mortality,  and  to  deli- 
ver up  his  last  accounts  to  God,  his  memory  shall 
serve  him  for  little  else,  but  to  terrify  him  with  a 
frightful  review  of  his  past  life.  South 

Now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispel  I'd, 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conceal 'd, 
But  put  the  woman  off,  an  I  stood  reveal'd.     Dryd. 

My  friend,  fancying  her  to  be  an  old  woman' of 
quality,  put  off  his  hat  to  her,  when  the  person 
pulling  off  his  mask  appeared  a  Knock-faced  vounc 
fell"w-  Jiddism. 

Homer  says  he  puts  off  that  air  of  grandeur  which 

so  properly  belongs  to  his  character,  and  debases 

hiniseifintoadn.il.  Broome. 

37.    /o  Pur  off.    To  defeat  or  delay  with 

some  artifice  or  excuse. 
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Ttie  gains  of  ordinary  trades  are  honest,  but 
those  of  bargains  are  more  doubtful,  when  men 
would  wait  upon  others  necessity,  broke  by  servants  to 
draw  them  on,  put  off  others  cunningly  that  would 
be  better  chapmen.  Bacon. 

I  hoped  for  a  demonstration,  butThcmistius  hopes 
to  put  me  q/T  with  an  harangue.  Boyle 

Some  hard  words  the  goat  gave,  but  the  fox  soft 
q/T  all  with  a  jest.  VEstrange. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put  off  with  an  old 

sonS  Mare. 

Dojnen  in  good  earnest  think  that  Cod  will 


put  off  so?  or  that  the  law  of  God  will  be 


be 
-  baffled 
with  a  lie  cloathed  in  a  scoff?  South. 

This  is  a  very  unreasonable  demand,  and  we 
might  put  him  off  with  this  answer,  that  there  are 
several  things  which  all  men  in  their  wits  disbelieve, 
and  yet  none  but  madmen  will  go  about  to  disprove. 

Bentley. 

38.  To  Put  off.  To  delay;  to  defer;  to  pro- 
crastinate. 

Let  not  the  work  of  to-day  be  put  offi\\\  to-mor- 
row; for  the  future  is  uncertain  VEstrange. 

So  many  accidents  may  deprive  us  of  our  lives, 
that  we  can  never  say,  that  he  who  neglects  to  se- 
cure his  salvation  to-day,  may  without  danger  put  it 
q^to  to-morrow.  '    Wake. 

He  seems  generally  to  prevail,  persuading  them 
to  a  confidence  in  some  partial  works  of  obedience, 
or  else  to  put  off  the  care  of  their  salvation  to  some 
future  opportunities.  Rogers. 

39.  To  Put  off.  To  pass  fallaciously. 

It  is  very  hard,  that  Mr.  Steele  should  take  up 
the  artificial  reports  of  his  own  faction,  and  then 
put  them  offapou  the  world  as  additional  fears  of 
a  popish  successor. 
10.  To  Put  off.  To  discard. 
Upon  these  taxations, 
The  clothiers  all  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers.    Shakspeare. 
41.  To  Put  off.  To  recommend;  to  vend; 
to  obtrude. 

The  effects  which  pass  between  the  spirits  and 
the  tangible  parts  are  not  at  all  handled,  but  put  off 
by  the  names  of  virtues,  natures,  actions,  and  pas- 
Sl0ns'  Baton. 


rs 

Swift. 


on  or  upon.     To  impute;  to 
To  invest  with, 


42.  To  Put 

charge. 

43.  To  Put  on  or  ufion. 
as  clothes  or  covering. 

Strangely  visited  people  he  cures. 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  pray'rs.  Sk'iktpcarc. 

Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs; 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times, 
And  be  iike  them  to  Percy  troublesome.      Shaksp. 

So  shall  inferior  eyes, 
That  borrow  their  behaviour  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  o/i 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution.  Shakspeare. 

If  God  be  with  me,  and  give  me  bread  to  e^t, 
and  raiment  topitt  on,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my 
God-  Genesis. 

She  has 
Very  good  suits,  and  very  rich;  but  then 
She  cannot  put  'cm  on;  she  knows  not  how 
To  wear  a  garment.  Ben  Jon:  on. 

Taking  his  cap  from  his  head,  he  said,  this  enp 
will  not  hold  two  heads,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
fitted  to  one.  and  so  put  it  on  again.  KnoUes. 

Avarice  puts  on  the  canonical  habit.  D.  of  Piety. 
Mercury  had  a  mind  to  learn  what  credit  he  had 
in  the  world,  and  s&put  on  the  shape  of  a  man. 

L'Estr<tnge. 

The   little  ones  are  taught  to  be  proud  of  their 

cloatlis,  before  tney  can  put  them  on.  Locke. 

44.  To  Put  on.  To  forward;  to  promote; 
to  incite. 

I  grow  fearful, 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done 
Thai  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on 
By  your  allowance.  Shakspeare. 
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Say,  you  ne'er  had  don't, 
But  by  our  putting  on.  Shakspeare. 

Others  envy  to  the  state  draws,  and  puts  on 
For  contumelies  receiv'd.  Ben  Jonson. 

,  This  came  handsomely  to  put  on  the  peace  be- 
cause 
It  was  a  fair  example  of  a  peace  bought.       Bacon. 

As  danger  did  approach,  her  spirits  rose, 
And  putting  on  the  king  dismay'd  her  foes.  Halifax. 
15.  To  Pur  on  or  upon.  To  impose;  to  in- 
flict. 

I  have  offended;  that  which  thou  puttest  on  me,  I 
will  bear.  2  Kings. 

He  not  only  undermineth  the  base  of  religion,  but 
put  upon  us  the  remotest  errour  from  truth.  Brown. 

The  stork  found  he  was  put  upon,  but  set  a  good 
face  however  upon  his  entertainment.    VEstrange. 

Fallacies  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  ourselves,  by 
taking  words  for  things.  Locke. 

Why  are  scripture  maxims  put  upon  us,  without 
taking  notice  of  scripture  examples  which  lie  cross 
them  ?  JUterbury. 

46.  To  Put  on.  To  assume;  to  take. 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life, 

And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court.  Shaksp. 

Wise  men  love  you  in  their  own  despight, 
And  finding  in  their  native  wit  no  ease, 
Are  fore'd  to  put  your  folly  on  to  please.     Dryden. 

There  is  no  quality  so  contrary  to  any  nature 
which  one  cannot  affect,  and  put  on  upon  occasion, 
in  order  to  serve  an  interest.  Swift. 

47.  To  Put  over.  To  refer. 

For  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heav'n,  and  to  my  mother.  Shaksp. 

48.  To  Put  out.  To  place  at  usury. 
Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle?  he  that 

putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury.  Psalms. 

To  live  retir'd  upon  his  own, 
He  cail'd  his  money  in; 
But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf, 
Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf, 

He  put  it  out  again.  Dryden. 

Money  at  use,  when  returned  into  the  hands  of 
the  owner,  usually  lies  dead  there  till  he  gets  a  new 
tenant  for  it,  and  can  put  it  out  again.  Locke. 

An  old  usurer,  charmed  with  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  in  order  to  make  a  purchase,  called  in 
all  his  money;  but,  in  a  very  few  days  after,  he  put 
it  out  again.  Mdison. 

One  hundred  pounds  only,  put  out  at  interest  at 
ten  per  cent,  doth  in  seventy  years  encrease  to 
above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Child. 

49.  To  Put  out.  To  extinguish. 

The  Philistines  put  out  his  eyes  Judges. 

Wheresoever  the  wax  floated,  the  flame  forsook 
it,  till  at  last  it  spread  all  over,  and  put  the  flame 
quite  out.  Bacon. 

I  must  die 
Betray'd,  captiv'd,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out. 

Milton. 

In  places  that  abound  with  mines,  when  the  sky 
seemed  clear,  there  would  suddenly  arise  a  certain 
steam,  which  they  cali  a  damp,  so  gross  and  thick, 
that  it  would  oftentimes  put  out  their  candles.  Boyle. 

This  barbarous  instance  of  a  wild  unreasonable 
passion,  quite  put  out  those  little  remains  of  affec- 
tion she  still  had  for  her  lord.  Mdison. 

50.  To  Put  out.  To  emit,  as  a  plant. 
Trees  planted  too  deep  in  the  ground,  for  love  of 

approach  to  the  sun,  forsake  their  first  root,  and  put 
out  another  more  towards  the  top  of  the  earth.  Bacon. 

51.  To  Put  out.  To  extend;  to  protrude. 
When  she  travailed,  the  one  put  out  his  hand. 

Genesis- 

52.  To  Put  out.  To  expel;  to  drive  from. 
When  they  have  overthiown  him,  and  the  wars 

are  finished,  snail  they  themselves  beputout?  Spens. 

1  am  resolved,  that  when  I  am  put  out  of  the 
stewardship,  they  may  receive  me  into  their  houses. 

Luke. 

The  nobility  of  Castile  put  out  the  king  of  Arrn- 
gon,  in  favour  of  king  Philip.  Bacon. 

53.  To  Put  tut.  To  make  publick. 


Yon  tell  us,  that  you  shall  be  forced  to  leave  off 
your  modesty;  you  mean  that  little  which  is  left;  for 
it  was  worn  to  rags  when  you  put  out  this  medal. 

Dryden. 

When  I  was  at  Venice,  they  were  putting  out 
curious  stamps  of  the  several  edifices,  most  famous 
for  their  beauty  or  magnificence.  Mdison. 

54.  To  Put  out.  To  disconcert. 

There  is  no  affectation  in  passion;  for  that  putteth 
a  man  out  of  his  precepts,  and  in  a  new  case  there 
custom  leaveth  him.  Bacon. 

55.  To  Put  to.    To  kill  by;  to  punish  by. 

From  Ireland  am  I  come, 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up, 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword.     Shaksp. 

There  were  no  barks  to  throw  the  rebels  into, 
and  send  them  away  by  sea,  they  were  put  all  to 
the  sword.  Bacon. 

Such  as  were  taken  on  either  side,  were  put  to 
the  sword  or  to  the  halter.  Clarendon. 

Soon  as  they  had  him  at  their  mercy, 
They  put  him  to  the  cudgel  fiercely.         Hudibras. 

56.  To  Put  to.  To  refer  to;  expose. 
Having  lost  two  of  their  bravest  commanders  at 

sea,  they  durst  not  put  it  to  a  battle  at  sea,  and  set 
up  their  rest  wholly  upon  the  land  enterpnze.  Bac. 

It  is  to  bepitt  to  question  in  general,  whether  it 
be  lawful  for  christian  princes  to  make  an  invasive 
war,  simply  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith?  Bacon. 

I  was  not  more  concern 'd  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  when  our  universal  state 
Was  put  to  hazard,  and  the  giant  race 
Our  captive  skies  were  ready  to  embrace.  Dryden. 
o7.  To  Put  to  it.  The  distress;  to  perplex; 
to  press  hard. 

What  would'st  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  should'st 
praise  me? 
— O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't, 
For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical.  Shakspeare. 

Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his  absence; 
He  puts  transgression  toH.  Shakspeare. 

They  have  a  leader, 
Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  toH.   Shakspeare. 

They  were  actually  making  parties  to  go  up  to 
the  moon  together,  and  were  more  put  to  it  how  to 
meet  with  accommodations  by  the  way,  than  how  to 
go  thither.  Mdison. 

The  figures  and  letters  were  so  mingled,  that  the 
coiner  was  hard  put  to  it  on  what  part  of  the  money 
to  bestow  the  inscription.  Mdison. 

I  shall  be  hard  put  to  it,  to  bring  myself  off. 

Mdison. 

58.  To  Put  to.  To  assist  with. 
Zelmane  would  have  put  to  her  helping  hand,  but 

she  was  taken  a  quivering.  Sidney- 

The  carpenters  being  set  to  work,  and  every  one 

putting  to  his  helping  hand,  the  bridge  was  repaired. 

Knolles. 

59.  To  Put  to  death.  To  kill. 

It  was  spread  abroad  that  the  king  had  a  purpose 
to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantagenet  in  the  Tower. 

Bacon. 

One  Bell  was  put  to  death  at  Tyburn,  for  moving 
a  new  rebellion.  Hayward. 

Teuta  put  to  death  one  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors; she  was  obliged,  by  a  successful  war,  which 
the  Romans  made,  to  consent  to  give  up  all  the  sea 
coast.  Jirbulhnot. 

60.  To  Put  together.  To  accumulate  into 
one  sum  or  mass. 

Put  all  your  other  subjects  together;  they  have 
not  taken  half  the  pains  for  your  majesty's  service 
that  I  have.  L'Estrange. 

This  last  age  has  made  a  greater  progress,  than 
all  ages  before  put  together.  Burnet. 

61.  To  Put  ufi.  To  pass  unrevenged. 

I  will  indeed  no  longer  endure  it;  nor  am  I  yet 
persuaded  to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have 
foolishly  suffered.  Shakspeare. 

It  is  prudence,  in  many  cases,  to  put  up  the  inju- 
ries of  a  weaker  enemy,  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  a  stronger.  V Estrange . 

How  many  indignities  does  he  pass  by,  and  how 


many  assaults  does  he  put  up  at  our  hands,  because 
his  love  is  invincible.  South. 

The  Canaauitish  woman  must  put  up  a  refusal, 
and  the  reproachful  name  of  dog,  commonly  used 
by  the  Jews  of  the  heathen.  Boyle. 

Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade.  Hudibras. 

For  reparation  only  of  small  things,  which  cannot 
countervail  the  evil  and  hazard  of  a  suit,  but  ought 
to  exercise  our  patience  and  forgiveness,  and  so  be 
pwt  up  without  recourse  to  judicature.      Kettlewell. 

Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  put  up,  but 
when  the  offender  is  below  resentment.      Mdison. 

62.  To  Put  u/i.  To  emit;  to  cause  to  ger- 
minate, as  plants. 

Hartshorn  shaven,  or  in  small  pieces,  mixed  with 
dung,  and  watered,  putteth  up  mushrooms.    Bacon. 

63.  To  Put  ufi.  To  expose  publickly:  as, 
these  goods  are  put  up  to  sale. 

64.  To  Put  ufi.  To  start  from  a  cover. 
In  town,  whilst  I  am  following  one  character,  I 

am  crossed  in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  such 
a  variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both  sexes,  that  they 
foil  the  scent  of  one  another,  and  puzzle  the  chace. 

Spectator. 

65.  To  Put  ufi.  To  hoard. 

Himself  never  put  up  any  of  the  rent,  but  dis- 
posed of  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  reverend  divine  to 
augment  the  vicar's  portion.  Spelman. 

66.  To  Put  ufi.  To  hide. 

Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that  letter? 

Shakspeare. 

67.  To  Put  ufion.  To  impose;  to  lay  upon. 
When  in  swinish  sleep 

What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 

Th'  unguarded  Duncan?  what  not  put  upon 

His  spungy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 

Of  our  great  quell  ?  Shakspeare , 

68.  To  Put  ufion  trial.  To  expose  or 
summon  to  a  solemn  and  judicial  exa- 
mination. 

Christ  will  bring  all  to  life,  and  then  they  shall 
be  put  every  one  upon  his  own  trial,  and  receive 
judgment.  Locke. 

Jack  had  done  more  wisely,  to  have  put  himself 
upon  the  trial  of  his  country,  and  made  his  defence 
in  form.  Jirbuthnot. 

To  Put,  put,  or  put.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  go  or  move. 

The  wind  cannot  be  perceived,  until  there  be  an 
eruption  of  a  great  quantity  from  under  the  water; 
whereas  in  the  first  putting  up,  it  cooleth  in  little 
portions.  Bacon. 

2.  To  steer  a  vessel. 

An  ordinary  fleet  could  not  hope  to  succeed 
against  a  place  that  has  always  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  of  war  ready  to  put  to  sea.        Mdison. 

His  fury  thus  appeas'd,  he  puts  to  land; 
The  ghosts  forsake  their  seats.  Dryden. 

3.  To  siioot  or  germinate. 

In  fibrous  roots,  the  sap  delighteth  more  in  the 
earth,  and  therefore  puttelh  downward.  Bacon. 

4.  To  Put  forth.   To  leave  a  port- 

Order  for  sea  is  given ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  Put  forth.  To  germinate;  to  bud; 
to  shoot  out. 

No  man  is  free, 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
Amongst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometimes  puts  forth.  Shakspeare- 

The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs. 

Canticles. 
Take  earth  from  under  walls  where  nettles  jmt 
forih  in  abundance,  without  any  string  of  the  nettles, 
and  pot  that  earth,  and  set  in  it  stock  gilliflowers. 

Bacon. 

Hirsute  roots,  besides  the  putting  forth  upwards 

and  downwards,  putteth  forth  in  round.  Bacon. 

6.  To  Put  in.  To  enter  a  haven. 
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As  Homer  went,  the  ship  put  in  at  Samos,  where 
he  continued  the  whole  winter,  singing  at  the  houses 
of  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him.  Pope. 

7.  To  Put  in.  To  offer  a  claim. 

They  shall  stand  for  seed;  they  had  gone  down 
too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Shakspeare. 

Although  astrologers  may  here  put  in,  and  plead 
the  secret  influence  of  this  star,  yet  Galen,  in  his 
comment,  makes  no  such  consideration.        Broivn. 

If  a  man  should  put  in  to  be  one  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  he  might  modestly  enough  prove  his  six 
descents  against  a  less  qualified  competitor.  Collier. 

8.  To  Put  in  for.  To  claim;  to  stand 
candidate  for.  A  metaphor,  I  suppose, 
from  putting  each  man  his  lot  into  a 
box. 

This  is  so  grown  a  vice,  that  I  know  not  whether 
it  do  not  put  in  for  the  name  of  virtue.  Locke. 

9.  To  Put  off.  To  leave  land. 

I  boarded,  and  commanded  to  ascend 
My  friends  and  soldiers,  to  put  off  and  lend 
Way  to  our  ship.  Chapman. 

As  the  hackney  boat  was  putting  off,  a  boy,  de- 
siring to  be  taken  in,  was  refused.  Jlddison. 

10.  To  Put  over.  To  sail  cross. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  came  coasting  along  from 
Carthagena,  a  city  of  the  main  land  to  which  he  put 
over,  aud  took  it.  Abbot. 

1 1.  To  Put  to  sea.  To  set  sail;  to  begin 
the  course. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  duke  did  his  best  to  come 
down,  and  to  put  to  sea.  Bacon. 

He  waru'd  him  for  his  safety  to  provide; 
Not  put  to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide.        Dryden. 

They  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail, 
of  which  they  lost  the  half.  Jlrbuthnot. 

With  fresh  provision  hence  our  fleet  to  store, 
Consult  our  safety,  and  put  off  to  sea.  Pope. 

12.  To  Put  ufi.  To  offer  one's  self  a  can- 
didate. 

Upon  the  decease  of  a  lion,  the  beasts  met  to 
chuse  a  king,  when  several  put  up.       VEslrange. 

13.  To  Put  ufi.  To  advance  to;  to  bring 
one's  self  forward. 

With  this  he  put  up  to  my  lord, 
The  courtiers  kept  their  distance  due, 
He  ttvitch'd  bis  sleeve.  Swift. 

14.  To  Put  ufi  with.  To  suffer  without 
resentment. 

15.  This  is  one  of  those  general  words,  of 
which  language  makes  use,  to  spare  a 
needless  multiplicity  of  expression,  by 
applying  one  sound  in  a  great  number 
of  senses,  so  that  its  meaning  is  deter- 
mined by  its  concomitants,  and  must  be 
shown  by  examples  much  more  than  by 
explanation;  this  and  many  other  words 
had  occurred  less  frequently  had  they 
had  any  pynonymes  or  been  easily  para- 
phrased; yet  without  synonymes  or  para- 
phrase how  can  they  be  explained? 

Put,  put.1"  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  An  action  of  distress. 

The  stag's  was  a  fore'd  put,  and  a  chance  rather 
than  a  choice.  VEslrange. 

2.  A  rustick;  a  clown.  I  know  not  whence 
derived. 

Queer  country  puts  extol  queen  Bess's  reign, 
And  of  lost  hospitality  complain.  Biamslon. 

3.  A  game  at  curds. 

4.  Put  off.  Excuse;  shift. 

The  fox's  put  off  is  instructive  towards  the  go- 
vernment of  our  lives,  provided  his  fooling  be  made 
out  earnest.  VEslrange. 


Pu'tage,  pu'tidje.90  n.  s.[fiutain,  Fr.]  In 
law,  prostitution  on  the  woman's  part. 

Diet. 

Pu'tanism,  pu'ta-nlzm.  n.  s.  [fmtaniame, 
Fr.]  The  manner  of  living,  or  trade  of 
a  prostitute.  Diet. 

Pu'tative,  pu'ta-tiv.167  adj.   \fiutatif  Fr. 

from  fiuto,  Latin.]   Supposed;  reputed. 

If  a  wife  commits  adultery,  she  shall  lose  her 

dower,  though  she  be  only  a  putative,  and  not  a  true 

and  real  wife.  Jlyliff'e. 

PU'TID,  pu'tld.  adj.  [fiutidus,  Latin.] 
Mean;   low;  worthless. 

He  that  follows  nature  is  never  out  of  his  way; 
whereas  all  imitation  is  putid  and  servile.    VEstr. 

Pu'tidness,  pit'tld-nes.  n.  s.  f_from  fiutid.] 

Meanness;  vileness. 
Put'log,  put'log.  n.  s. 

Putlogs  are  pieces  of  timber  or  short  poles,  about 

seven  foot  long,  to  bear  the  boards  they  stand  on  to 

work,  and  lay  bricks  and  mortar  upon.         Moxon. 
Putke'dinous,  pit-tred'e-nus.  adj.  [from 

fiutredo,  Lat.]    Stinking;  rotten. 
A  putredinous  ferment  coagulates  all  humours,  as 

milk  with  rennet  is  turned.  Ftoyer. 

Putrefa'ction,  pu-tre-fak'shun.n.s.  \_fiu- 
trefaction,  Fr.  fiutris  and  fucio,  Latin.] 
The  state  of  growing  rotten;  the  aQt  of 
making  rotten. 

Putrefaction  is  a  kind  of  fermentation,  or  intestine 
motion  of  bodies,  which  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
that  form  of  their  existence,  which  is  said  to  be  their 
natural  state.  Quiney. 

If  the  spirit  protrude  a  little,  and  that  motion  be 
inordinate,  there  followeth  putrefaction,  which  ever 
dissolveth  the  consistence  of  the  body  into  much  in- 
equality. Bacon 
Vegetable  putrefaction  is  produced  by  throwing 
green  vegetables  in  a  heap  in  open  warm  air,  and 
pressing  them  together,  by  which  they  acquire  a 
putrid  stercoraceous  taste  and  odour.  Jlrbuthnot. 
One  of  these  knots  rises  to  suppuration,  and  burst- 
ing excludes  its  putrefaction.                  Blackmorc. 

Putrefa'ctive,  pu-tre-fak'tiv.  adj.  [from 
fiutrefacio,  Lat.]  Making  rotten. 

They  make  putrefactive  generations,  conformable 
unto  seminal  productions.  Brown. 

If  the  bone  be  corrupted,  the  putrefactive  smell 
will  discover  it.  Wiseman. 

To  Pu'trefy,  pu'tre-fi.183  v.  a.  [jiutre- 
fier,  Fr.  fiutrefacio,  Lat.]  To  make  rot- 
ten; to  corrupt  with  rottenness. 

To  keep  them  here, 
They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air.    Shuksp. 

Many  ill  projects  are  undertaken,  and  private 
suits  putrefy  the  publick  good.  Bacon. 

The  ulcer  itself  being  putrefied,  I  scarified  it  and 
the  parts  about,  so  far  as  I  thought  necessary,  per- 
mitting them  to  bleed  freely,  and  thrust  out  the  rot- 
ten flesh.  Wiseman. 

A  wound  was  so  putrefied,  as  to  endanger  the 
bone.  Temple. 

Such  a  constitution  of  the  air,  as  would  naturally 
putrefy  raw  flesh,  must  endanger  by  a  mortification. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
To  Pu'trefy,  pu'tre-fi.  v.  n.  To  roL 

From  the  sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto  the  head, 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but  wounds  and  bruises, 
and  putrefying  sores.  Isaiah. 

All  imperfect  mixture  is  apt  to  putrefy,  and  watry 
substances  are  more  apt  (o  putrefy  than  oily.  Uucon. 

These  hymns,  though  not   revive,  embalm  and 
spice 
The  world,  which  else  would  putrefy  with  vice. 

Donne. 

The  pain  proceeded  from  some  acrimony  in  the 
serum,  which,  falling  into  this  declining  part,  putre- 
fied. Wiseman. 


Potre'soenoe,  pu-t.ies'scnse.",u  n.  a. 
[from  fiutresco,  Latin.]  The  state  of 
rotting. 

Now  if  any  ground  this  edict  from  gall  orcholer, 
because  being  the  fiery  humour,  it  will  readiest  sur- 
mount the  water,  we  may  confess  in  the  common 
putrescence,  it  may  promote  elevation.  Brown. 

Putrescent,  pti-tres'sent.  adj.  [fiutrea- 
cens,  Latin.]  Growing  rotten. 

Aliment  is  not  only  necessary  for  repairing  the 
fluids  and  solids  of  an  animal,  but  likewise  to  keep 
the  fluids  from  the  putrescent  alkaline  state,  which 
they  would  acquire  by  constant  motion    Jlrbuthnot. 

PU'TRID,  pA'trid.  adj.  [frntride,  Fr.fiu- 

tridus,  Lat.]    Rotten;  corrupt. 

The  wine  to  putrid  blood  converted  flows. 

Waller. 

If  a  nurse  feed  only  on  flesh,  and  drink  water,  her 
milk,  instead  of  turning  sour,  will  turn  putrid,  and 
smell  like  urine.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Putrid  fever  is  that  kind  of  fever,  in  which  the 
humours,  or  part  of  them,  have  so  little  circulatory 
motion,  that  they  fall  into  an  intestine  one,  and  pu- 
trefy, which  is  commonly  the  case  after  great  eva- 
cuations, great  or  excessive  heal.  Quincy. 

Pu'tridness,  pu'trid-nes.  n.  s.  [from  fiu- 
trid.]  Rottenness. 

Nidorous  ructus  depend  on  the  foetid  spirituosity 
of  the  ferment,  and  the  putridness  of  the  meat. 

Ftoyer. 
Pu'tter,  put'tur.98  n.  s.  [from  fiut.] 

1.  One  who  puts. 

The  most  wretched  sort  of  people  are  dreamers 
upon  events  and  putters  of  cases.  VEslrange. 

2.  Pu'tter  on.  Inciter;  instigator. 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 

Most  bitterly  on  you ,  as  putter  on 

Of  these  exactions.  Shakspeare. 

You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter  on 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't.  Shakspeare. 

Pu'ttingstone,  put'ting-stone.  n.  s. 

In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  stones  are  laid  at  the 
gates  of  great  houses,  which  they  call  putting  stones, 
for  trials  of  strength.  Pope. 

Pu'ttock,  put'tuk.168  n.  s.  [derived  by 
Minshew,  from  buteo,  Lat.]  A  buz- 
zard. 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock''s  nest, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead?     Shaksp. 
The  next  are  those,  which  are  called  birds  of 
prey,  as  the  eagle,  hawk,  puttock,  and  cormorant. 

Peacham. 
Pu'tty,  put-te.  n.  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  powder  on  which  glass  is 
ground. 

An  object  glass  of  a  fourteen  foot  telescope,  made 
by  an  artificer  at  Loudon,  I  once  mended  consider- 
ably, by  grinding  it  on  pitch  with  putty,  and  lean- 
ing on  it  very  easily  in  the  grinding,  lest  the  putty 
should  scratch  it.  Newton. 

2.  A  kind  of  cement  used  by  glaziers. 

To  PU'ZZLE,  p&z'zl.*0*  v.  a.  [for  fiostte, 

from  fiose,  Skinner.'] 
1     To  perplex;  to  confound;  to  embarrass; 
to  entangle;  to  gravel;  to  put  to  a  stand; 
to  tease. 

Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony. 

Shakspeare. 

I  say  there  is  uo  darkness  but  ignorance,  iu  which 
thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their 
fog.  Shakspeare. 

Both  armies  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  puz- 
zled what  to  have  done.  Clarendon. 

A  very  shrewd  disputant  in  those  points  is  dex- 
terous in  puzzling  others,  if  they  be  not  thorough- 
paced speculators  in  those  great  theories.        Mm. 

I  shall  purposely  omit  the  mention  of  arguments 
which  relate  to  infinity,  as  beinj  not  so  easily  inti 
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ligible,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  puzzle  and  amuse, 
than  to  convince.  Wilkins. 

He  is  perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst 
his  own  blunders,  and  mistakes  tie  sense  of  those 
he  would  confute.  Mdison. 

Persons  who  labour  under  real  evils,  will  not 
puzzle,  themselves  with  conjectural  ones.     Clarissa. 

She  strikes  each  point  with  native  force  of  mind. 
While  puzzled  learning  blunders  far  behind. 

Young. 

2.  To  make  intricate;  to  entangle. 
The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  aDd  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  error. 

Mdison. 
These,  as  [my  guide  informed  me,  were  men  of 
subtle  tempers,  and  puzzled  politicks,  who  would 
supply  the  place  of  real  wisdom  with  cunning  and 
avarice.  Taller. 

I  did  not  indeed  at  first  imagine  there  was  in  it 
such  a  jargon  of  ideas,  such  an  inconsistency  of  no- 
tions, such  a  confusion  of  particles,  that  rather puz- 
zle  than  connect  the  sense,  which  in  some  places  he 
seems  to  have  aimed  at,  as  I  found  upon  my  nearer 
perusal  of  it.  Mdison. 

To   Pu'zzle,  puz'zl.  v .  n.  To  be  bewil- 
dered in  cne's  own  notions:  to  be  awk- 
ward. 
The  servant  is  apuzzling  fool,  that  heeds  nothing. 

L'  Estrange . 
Pu'zzle,  puz'zl.  n.  s.   [from  the   verb.] 
Embarrassment;  perplexity. 

Men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to  themselves, 

and   while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  business,  they 

have  no  time  to  tend  their  health  either  of  body  or 

mind.  Bacon. 

Puzzler,  puz'zl-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  fiuzzle.~\ 

He  who  puzzles. 
Pv'garg,  pi'garg.  n.  s.    A  bird. 

Ainstoorth. 
Py'gmean,  pig-me'an.  adj.  [from  pygmy, .] 
Belonging  to  a  pygmy. 

They,  less  than  smallest  dwarfs  in  narrow  room, 

Throng  numberless  like  that  pygmean  race 

Beyond  the  Indian  mount.  Milton. 

PY'GMY,    pig'me.    n.    s.    [pygmee,    Fr. 

wfy^S*®-.]     A   dwarf;  one  of  a  nation 

fabied  to  be  on>y  three  spans  high,  and 


after  long  wars  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  cranes.   Any  thing  little. 

If  they  deny  the  present  spontaneous  production 
of  larger  plants,  and  confine  the  earth  to  as  pygmy 
births  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  they  do  in  the 
other;  yet  surely  in  such  a  supposed  universal  decay 
of  nature,  even  mankind  itself  that  is  now  nourish- 
ed though  not  produced,  by  the  earth,  must  have 
degenerated  in  stature  and  strength  in  every  gene- 
ration. Bentley. 
Pylo'rus,  pe'16-ras.187  603  n.  s.  \*rvXwp<&.~] 

The  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
PYRAMID,  pir'a-mid.  n.  s.  [fiyramide, 
Fr.  iropxfius,  from  7rZp,  fire;  because  fire 
always  ascends  in  the  figure  of  a  cone.]] 
A  solid  figure,  whose  base  is  a  polygon, 
and  whose  sides  are  plain  triangles, 
their  several  points  meeting  in  one. 

Harris. 
Know,  sir,  that  I  will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your 
master's  court;  rather  make  my  country's  high  py- 
ramids my  gibbet,  and  hang  me  up  in  chains. 

Shakspeare. 
An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 
In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above, 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes, 
And  hoods  the  flames.  Dryden. 

Part  of  the  ore  is  shot  into  quadrilateral  pyramids. 

Woodward. 

Pyra'midal,  pe-ram'e-dal.187       ?         adj. 
Pyrami'dical,  pir-a-med'e-kal.  5     [from 
pyramid. ~]  Having  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid. 

Of  which  sort  likewise  are  the  gems  or  stones, 

that  are  here  shot  into  cubes,  into  pyramidal  forms, 

or  into  angular  columns.  Woodward. 

The  pyramidical  idea  of  its  flame,  upon  occasion 

of  the  candles,  is  what  is  in  question.  Locke. 

Pyrami'dically,  pir-a-mid'e-kal-e.  adv. 
[from  pyramidical.~\  In  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid. 

Olympus  is  the  largest,  and  therefore  he  makes 
it  the  basis  upon  which  Ossa  stands,  that  being  the 
next  to  Olympus  in  magnitude,  and  Pelion  being 
the  least,  is  placed  above  Ossa,  and  thus  they  rise 
pyramidically.  Broome. 


Py'bamis,  pir'a-mis.  n.  s.  A  pyramid. 

The  form  of  a  pyramis  in  flame,  which  we  usual, 
ly  see,  is  merely  by  accident,  and  that  the  air  about, 
by  quenching  the  sides  of  the  flame,  crusheth  it, 
and  extenuateth  it  into  that  form,  for  of  itself  it 
would  be  round,  and  therefore  smoke  is  in  the  fig- 
ure of  a  pyramis  reversed;  for  the  air  quencheth  the 
flame,  and  receiveth  the  smoke.  Bacon. 

Pyre,  pire.  n.  s.  \pyra,  Lac]  A  pile  to 
be  burnt. 

When  his  brave  son  upon  the  fun'ral  pyre 
He  saw  extended,  and  his  beard  on  fire.     Dryden. 

With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  am'rous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 

Pope. 
Pyri'tes,  pe-ri'tez.187  603  n.  s.  [from  wfy.] 
Firestone. 

Pyrites   contains   sulphur,   sometimes   arsenick, 
always  iron,  and  sometimes  copper.        Woodward. 
Py'romancy,  pir'6-man-se.  n.  s.  [zrvpopxt- 
T('«.J   Divination  by  fire. 

Divination  was  invented  by  the  Persians,  and  is 
seldom  or  never  taken  in  a  good  sense:  there  are 
four  kinds  of  divination,  hydromancy,  pyromancy, 
aeromancy,  geomancy.  Jiyliffe. 

Pyrote'chnical,  pir-o-tek'ne-kal."30  adj. 
[/iyrotechnique,Fv.£vo}X)/iyrotechnicks.] 
Engaged  or  skilful  in  fireworks. 

PYROTE'CHNICKSpir-6-tek'niks.w.*. 

[ari/f  and  te;^.]  The  act  of  employing 
fire  to  use  or  pleasure;  the  art  of  fire- 
works. 

Pyrote'chny,  pir'6-tek-ne.  n.  s.  [pyro- 
technic, French.]  The  art  of  managing 
fire. 

Great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the  means 
of  pyrotechny  and  chemistry,  which  in  late  ages 
have  attained  to  a  greater  height  than  formerly. 

Hale. 

Py'rrhonism,  pir'ro-nizm.  n.  s.  [from 
Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  the  sceplicks.] 
Scepticism;  universal  doubt. 

Pyx,  piks.  n.  s.  [pyxis,  Latin.]  The  box 
in  which, the  Romanists  keep  the  host. 


Q 


£\  Is  a  consonant  borrowed  from  the 
^\j3  Latin  or  French,  for  which,  though 
q  is  commonly  placed  in  the  Saxon  al- 
phabet, the  Saxons  generally  used  cp, 
civ;  as  cpellan  or  civellan,  to  quell:  ou 
is,  in  English,  pronounced  as  by  the 
Italians  and  Spaniards  civ;  as  quail, 
quench;  except  quoit,  which  is  spoken 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  French 
coil:  the  name  of  this  letter  is  cue,  from 
queue,  French,  tail;  its  form  being  that 
of  an  O  with  a  tail. 
Quab,  kwab.  n.  s.  [derived,  by  Skinner, 
fiom  gobio%  the  Latin  name.]  A  sort  of 
fish. 


To  QUACK,  kwak.86  86  v.  n.  [quacken, 
Dutch,  to  cry  as  a  goose.] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  duck.  This  word  is  often 

written  quaake,  to  represent  the  sound 

better. 

Wild  ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  sing. 

King. 

2.  To  chatter  boastingly;  to  brag  loudly; 
to  talk  ostentatiously. 

Believe  mechanick  virtuosi 
Can  raise  them  mountains  in  Potosi, 
Seek  out  for  plants  with  signatures, 
To  quack  of  universal  cures.  Hudwras. 

Quack,  kwak.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
i .  A  boastful  pretender  to  arts  which  he 
does  not  understand. 


The  change,  schools  and  pulpits  are  full  of  quacks, 
jugglers  and  plagiaries.  VEstrange. 

Some  quacks  in  the  art  of  teaching,  pretend  to 
make  young  gentlemen  masters  of  the  languages, 
before  they  can  be  masters  of  common  sense. 

Felton. 

2.  A  vain  boastful  pretender  to  physick; 
one  who  proclaims  his  own  medical 
abilities  in  publick  places. 

At  the  first  appearance  that  a  French  quack  made 
in  Paris;  a  boy  walked  before  him,  publishing  with 
a  shrill  voice,  "My  father  cures  all  sorts  of  dis- 
tempers;" to  which  the  doctor  added  in  a  grave 
manner,  "  The  child  says  true."  Mdison. 

3.  An  artful  tricking  practitioner  in  phy- 
sick. 

Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race.         Pope, 
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QuA'oKERY,kwak'kur-e.rt.s.[from<;«ac£.] 
Mean  or  bad  acts  in  physick;  false  pre- 
tensions to  any  art. 
Qua'cksalver  kwak'sal-vur.  n.  s.  [quack 
and  salve.~\  One  who  brags  of  medi- 
cines or  salves;  a  medicaster;  a  charla- 
tan. 

Saltimbancbces,  quacksalvers  and  charlatans  de- 
ceive the  vulgar  in  lower  degrees;  were  iEsop  alive, 
the  Piazza  and  the  Pont  Neuf  could  speak  their 
fallacies.  Brown. 

Many  poor  country  vicars,  for  want  of  other 
means,  are  driven  to  their  shifts;  to  turn  mounte- 
banks, quacksalvers  and  empiricks.  Burton. 

Quadrage'simal,  kwod-rsi-jeVse-mal.41* 
adj.  [quadragesimal,  Fr.  quadragesima, 
Lat.]  Lenten;  belonging  to  lent;  used  in 

lent. 

I  have  composed  prayers  out  of  the  church  col- 
lects, adventual,  quadragesimal,  paschal  or  pente* 
costal .  Sanderson. 

QUA'DRANGLE,  kwod'rang-gl.4'4  n.  s. 
[quadratics  and  angulus, Lat.]  A  square; 
a  surface  with  four  right  angles. 

My  choler  being  overblown 
With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
I  come  to  talk.  Shakspeare. 

The  escurial  hath  a  quadrangle  for  every  month 

in  the  year.  Howel. 

Quadra'ngular,  kwa-dran'gu-lur.414a(//'. 

[from    quadrangle.]      Square;    having 

four  right  angles. 

Commou  salt  shooteth  into  little  crystals,  coming 
near  to  a  cube,  sometimes  into  square  plates,  some- 
times into  short  quadrangular  prisms.  Grew. 

Each  environed  with  a  crust,  conforming  itself  to 
the  planes,  is  of  a  figure  quadrangular.    Woodward. 

I  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular  table,  opposite  to 
the  mace-bearer.  Spectator. 

QUADRANT,  kwa'drant.88  n.  s.  [qua- 
drans,  Lat.] 

1.  The  fourth  part;  the  quarter. 

In  sixty-three  years  may  be  lost  eighteen  days, 
omitting  the  intercalation  of  one  day  every  fourth 
year,  allowed  for  this  quadrant  or  six  hours  super- 
numerary. Brown. 

2.  The  quarter  of  a  circle. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptick  to  the  equator,  and 
from  thence  the  diurnal  differences  of  the  sun's 
right  ascensions,  which  finish  their  variations  in  each 
quadrant  of  the  circle  of  the  ecliptic,  being  joined 
to  the  former  inequality,  arising  from  the  excentri- 
city,  makes  these  quarterly  and  seeming  irregular 
inequalities  of  natural  days.  Holder. 

3.  An  instrument  with  which  altitudes  are 
taken. 

Some  had  compasses,  others  quadrants.     Taller. 

Thin  taper  sticks  must  from  one  center  part; 

Let  these  into  the  quadrant's  form  divide.         Gay. 

Qiadra'ntal,   kwa-dran'tal.   adj.   [from 

quadrant.']  Included  in  the  fourth  part 

of  a  circle. 

To  fill  that  space  of  dilating,  proceed  in  strait 
lines,  and  dispose  of  those  lines  in  a  variety  of  paral- 
lels: and  to  do  that  in  a  quadrantal  space,  there  ap- 
pears but  one  way  possible;  to  form  all  the  inter- 
sections, which  the  branches  make,  with  angles  of 
forty-five  degrees  only.  Derliam. 

Qua'drate,  kwa'drate.91  adj.  I  quadratus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Square;  having  four  equal  and  parallel 
sides. 

2.  Divisible  into  four  equal  parts. 

The  number  of  ten  hath  been  extolled,  as  con- 
taining even,  odd,  long  and  plain,  quadrate  and  cu- 
bical numbers.  Brown 

Some  tell  us  that  the  years  Moses  speaks  of  were 
somewhat  above  the  monthly  year,  containing  in 
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jhem  thirty-six  days,  which  is  a  number  quadrate. 

Hakewill. 
3.  [quadrans,  Lat.]     Suited;  applicable. 
This  perhaps  were  more  properly  quad- 
rant. 

The  word  consumption,  beiug  applicable  to  a 
proper  or  improper  consumption,  requires  a  gene- 
rical  description,  quadrate  to  both.  Harvey. 

Qua'drate,  kwa'drate.414  n.  s. 

1.  A  square;  a  surface  with  four  equal 
parallel  sides. 

And  'twixt  them  both  a  quadrate  was  the  base, 
Proportion 'd  equally  by  seven  and  nine; 
Nine  was  the  circle  set  in  heaven's  place, 
All  which  compacted  made  a  goodly  diapase. 

Spenser. 

Whether  the  exact  quadrate  or  the  long  square 
be  the  better,  is  not  well  determined ;  I  prefer  the 
latter,  provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  lati- 
tude above  one  third  part.  Wotton. 

The  powers  militant 
That  stood  for  heav'n,  in  mighty  quadrate  join'd 
Of  union  irresistible,  mov'd  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions.  Milton. 

To  our  understanding  a  quadrate,  whose  diagonal 
is  commensurate  to  one  of  the  sides,  is  a  plain  con- 
tradiction. More. 

2.  [quadrat,  Fr.]  In  astrology,  an  aspect 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  wherein  they 
are  distant  from  each  other  ninety  de- 
grees, and  the  same  with  quartile.  Diet. 

To  Qua'drate,  kwa'drate.  ~v.  n.  [quadro, 
Lat.  quadrer,  Fr.]  To  suit;  to  be  ac- 
commodated. 

Aristotle's  rules  for  epick  poetry,  which  he  had 
drawn  from  his  reflections  upon  Homer,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  quadrate  exactly  with  the  heroick  po- 
ems which  have  been  made  since  his  time;  as  it  is 
plain,  his  rules  would  have  been  still  more  perfect, 
could  he  have  perused  the  iEneid.  Addison. 

Quadra'tick,  kwa-drat'ik.414  adj.  Four 
square;  belonging  to  a  square. 

Quadra'tick,  equations,  kwa-drat'ik.414 
In  algebra,  are  such  as  retain,  on  the 
unknown  side,  the  square  of  the  root  or 
the  number  sought;  and  are  of  two  sorts; 
first,  simple  quadraticks,  where  the 
square  of  the  unknown  root  is  equal  to 
the  absolute  number  given;  secondly, 
affected  quadraticks,  which  are  such  as 
have,  between  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  number  and  the  absolute  num- 
ber given,  some  intermediate  power  of 
the  unknown  number.  Harris. 

Qua'drature,  kwod'ra-ture.  n.  s.  [quad- 
rature, French;  quadratura,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  squaring. 

The  speculations  of  algebra,  the  doctrine  of  infi- 
nites, and  the  quadrature  of  curves,  should  not  in- 
trench upon  our  studies  of  morality.  Watts. 

2.  The  first  and  last  quarter  of  the  moon. 

It  is  full  moon,  when  the  earth  being  between 
the  sun  and  moon,  we  see  all  the  enlightened  part 
of  the  moon;  new  moon,  when  the  moon  being  be- 
tween us  and  the  sun,  its  enlightened  part  is  turned 
from  us;  and  half-moon,  when  the  moon  being  in 
the  quadratures,  we  see  but  half  the  enlightened 
part.  "  Locke. 

3.  The  state  of  being  square;  a  quadrate; 
a  square. 

All  things  parted  by  th'  empyreal  bounds, 
His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world.     Milton. 

Quadre'nmal,  kwa-dren'ne-ai.  adj.  [qua- 
dricnniu  m,  ivomquatuor  and  annus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Comprising  four  years. 

2.  Happening  once  in  four  vears. 
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Qua'drible,   kw6d're-bl.406   adj.   [from 

quadro,  Latin.]    That  may  be  squared. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  a  way  of  attaining 

the  quantity  of  all  quadrible  curves  analytically,  by 

his  method  of  fluxions,  some  time  before  the  year 

1688.  Derham. 

Quadri'fid,  kwod'dre-fid.  adj.  [quadri- 
Jidis,  Latin.]  Cloven  into  four  divisions. 

QUADRILA'TERAL,kw6d-dre-lat'ter- 
k\.*1*adj.  [quadrilatere,  Fr.  quatuor  and 
latus,  Lat.]   Having  four  sides. 

Tin  incorporated  with  crystal,  disposes  it  to  shoot 
into  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  sometimes  placed  on 
a  quadrilateral  base  or  column.  Woodward. 

Quadrila'ter  alness,  kwod-dre-lat'te>- 
al-n6s.  n.  s.  [from  quadrilateral.]  The 
property  of  having  four  right  lined  sides, 
forming  as  many  right  angles.        Diet. 

Quadri'lle,  ka-dril'.418  n.  s.  A  game  at 
cards.  Diet. 

Qua'drin,  kwod'drin.  n.  s.  [quadrinus, 
Lat.]  A  mite;  a  small  piece  of  money, 
in  value  about  a  farthing.  Bailey. 

QuADRiNo'MicAL,kwa-dre-n6m'e-kal.a(//'. 
[quatuor  and  nomen,  Latin.]  Consist- 
ing of  four  denominations.  Diet. 

QUADRIPA'RTITE,  kwa-drip'par-tite 
168  adj.  [quatuor  and  fiartitus,  Lat.] 
Having  four  parties;  divided  into  four 
parts. 

Quadripa'rtitely,  kwa-drip'par-tlt-le. 
adv.  [from  quadripartite.]  In  a  quad- 
ripartite distribution. 

Quadriparti'tion,  kwod-drip-par-fish'- 
un.  ?i.  s.  A  division  by  four,  or  the  tak- 
ing the  fourth  part  of  any  quantity  or 
number.  Diet. 

Quadriphy'llous,  kwod-dre-fil'lus.  adj. 
[quatuor  and  <p»xXov.]  Having  four 
leaves. 

Quadkire'me,  kwod'dre-reme.  n.  s. 
[quadriremis,  Lat.]  A  galley  with  four 
banks  of  oars. 

Quadrisv'llable,  kwod-dre-sil'la-bl.414 
n.  s.  [quatuor  and  syllable.]  A  word  of 
four  syllables.  . 

Quadriva'lves,  kwa-dre-valvz'.  n.  s. 
[quatuor  and  valvx,  Lat.]  Doors  with 
four  folds. 

Quadri'vial,  kwod-driv'yal.  adj.  [qnad- 
rivium,  Latin.]  Having  four  ways  meet- 
ing in  a  point. 

Qua'druped,  kw6d'dru-p£d.  n.  s.  [quad- 
rufiede,  Fr.  quadrufies,  Latin.]  An  ani- 
mal that  goes  on  four  legs,  as  perhaps 
all  beasts. 

The  different  flexure  and  order  of  the  joints  is 
not  disposed  in  the  elephant,  as  in  other  quadrupeds. 

Brown. 

The  fang  teeth,  eye  teeth,  or  denies  canioi  of 

some  quadruped.  Woodward. 

Most  quadrupedes  that   live   upon    herbs,   have 

incisor  teeth  to  pluck  and  divide  them.    Aibuthnot. 

The  king  of  brutes, 
Of  quad)~upeds  I  only  mean.  Swift. 

Qua'druped,  kw6d'dru-ped.  adj.  Having 
four  feet. 

The  cockney,  travelling  into  the  country,  is  stir- 
surpnsed  at  many  actions  of  the  quadruped  and 
winged  animate.  Halts. 

Q(JA'DKUlJLE,kwod'dru-pl.  adj. [quad- 
ruple, French;  quudruplus,  Lat."  Four- 
fold; four  times  told. 
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A  law,  that  to  bridle  theft  doth  punish  thieves 
with  a  quadruple  restitution,  hath  an  end  which 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  world  itself  continueth. 

Hooker. 

The  lives  of  men  on  earth  might  have  continued 
double,  treble,  or  quadruple,  to  any  of  the  longest 
times  of  the  first  age.  Raleigh. 

Fat  refreshes  the  blood  in  the  penury  of  aliment 
during  the  winter,  and  some  animals  have  a  quad- 
ruple cau!.  Jirbuthnot. 

7b  QUADRIPLICATE,  kwad-ru'ple- 
kate.  v.  a.  \jjuadru filer,  Fr.  quadru- 
plico,  Lat.]  To  double  twice;  to  make 
fourtoid. 

Quadruplica'tion,  kwod'dnl-pie-ka- 
shun.  n.  s.  [from  quadruplicated]  The 
taking  a  thing  four  times. 

Qua'druply,  kwoci'dru-pie.  adv.  [from 
quadruple,]     To  a  fourfold  quantity. 

11  the  person  accused  maketh  his  innocence  ap- 
peal, the  accuser  is  put  to  death,  and  out  of  his 
gooJs  the  innocent  person  is  quadrupiy  recom- 
pensed. Swift. 

QC/y£'i?£,kwe're.  [Lat.]  Inquire;  seek: 
a  word  put  wnen  any  thing  is  recom- 
mended to  inquiry. 

Qwce?'c,  if 'tis  steeped  in  the  same  liquor,  it  may 
not  pi  event  the  fly  and  grub.  Mortimer. 

To  QUAFF,  kwaf.88  v.  a.  [Of  this  «  ■:  d 
the  derivation  is  uncertain:  Junius, 
with  his  usual  idleness  of  conjecture, 
derives  it  from  the  Greek,  r.vxpigsiv  in 
the  Eolick  dialect  used  for  xv«d-*£«o. 
S tinner  from  go  off,  ;is  go  off,  guoff, 
guuff,  quaff.  It  comes  from  corffrr, 
French,  to  be  drunk.]  To  drink;  to 
swallow  in  large  draughts. 

He  calls  for  wine;  a  health,  quoth  be,  as  if 
H'  aii  been  abroad  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm,  quaffs  otf  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face.  Shaksp. 

1  found  the  pnnce, 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow, 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quafft  but  blood, 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.  Shakspeare. 

On  flow'rs  repos'd,  and  with  rich  flovv'rets  crown'd, 
They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet, 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy.  Milton. 

To  Quaff,  kwaf  v.  n.  To  drink  luxu- 
riously. 

We  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health.  Shaksp. 
Belshazzer,  quaffing  in  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple,  sees  his  fatal  sentence  writ  by  the  fingers  of 
God.  South. 

Twelve  days  the  gods  their  solemn  revels  keep, 
And  quaff  with  blameless  Ethiops  in  the  deep. 

Dryden. 
Qua'ffer,   kwaPfur.    n.  s.  [from  quaff.] 

He  who  quaffs. 
To  Qua'ffer,  kwaf  fur.  v.  n.  [A  low 
word,  I  suppose, formed  by  chance.]  To 
fee!  out.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning. 
Ducks  having  larger  nerves  that  come  into  their 
bills  than  geese,  quaffer  and  grope  out  their  meat 
the  most.  Derham 

Qua'ggy,  kwag'ge.86  383  adj.  [from  q uag- 
mire]  Boggy;  soft;  not  solid.  Mnsw. 
This  word  is  somewhere  in  Clarissa. 
QUA'GMIRE,  kwag'mire.  n.  s.  [that  is, 
quakemire.]  A  shaking  marsh;  a  bog 
that  trembles  under  the  feet. 

The  fen  and  quagmire,  so  marish  by  kind, 
Are  to  be  drained.  Tusser. 

Your  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 


And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. 

Shakspeare. 

Poor  Tom!  whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through 
ford  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire.  Shaksp. 

The  wet  particles  might  have  easily  ever  mingled 
with  the  dry,  and  so  all  had  either  been  sea  or 
quagmire.  More. 

The  brain  is  of  such  a  clammy  consistence,  that 
it  can  no  more  retain  motion  than  a  quagmire 

Glanville. 

Quaid,  kwade.  part.  [Of  this  participle 
i  know  not  the  verb,  and  believe  it  only 
put  by  Spenser,  who  often  took  great 
liberties,  for  quailed,  for  the  poor  con- 
venience of  his  rhyme.]  Crushed;  de- 
jected;  depressed. 

Therewith  his  sturdy  courage  soon  was  quaid, 
And  all  bis  senses  were  with  sudden  dread  tlismaid. 

Spenser. 
To  Quail,  kvvaie.  v.  n.  \quelen.  Dutch.] 

1,  To  languish;  to  sink  into  dejection;  to 
losi  spirit.      Spenser.     Not  in  use. 

He  writes  there  is  no  quailing  now; 
Because  the  king  is  certainly  possest 
Of  all  our  purposes.  Shakspeare. 

This  may  plan!  courage  in  their  quailing  breasts, 
For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory.         Shakspeare. 

Alter  Solymau  Iiad  with  all  his  power  in  vain 
besieged  Rhodes,  his  haughty  courage  began  to 
quail,  so  that  he  was  upon  point  to  have  raised  his 
siege.  -  Knolles. 

While  rocks  stand, 
And  rivers  stir,  thou  canst  not  shrink  or  quail; 
Vea.  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband, 
Then  shalt  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower.       Herbert. 

\\  hen  Dido's  ghost  appear'd, 
It  mane  this  hardy  warriour  quail.  Wan.  Pr.  of  Tr. 

At  this  the  errant's  courage  quails      Cleaveland. 

2.  To  fade;  to  decline. 

To  pass  the  quailings  and  withering  of  all  things 
by  the  recess,  and  their  reviving  by  the  reaccess  of 
the  sun,  the  sap  in  trees  precisely  follows  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sun.  Hakewill. 
To  Quail,  kwale.  v.  a.  [cpeilan,  Saxon.] 
To  crush;  to  quell;  to  depress;  to  sink; 
to  overpower.     Not  used. 

To  drive  him  to  despair,  and  quite  to  quail, 
He  shewed  him  painted  in  a  table  plain 
The  damned  ghosts.  Spenser. 

Three,  with  fiery  courage,  he  assails; 
Three,  all  as  kings  atiorn'd  in  royal  wise: 
And  each  successive  after  other  quails, 
Still  wond'ring  whence  so  many  kings  should  rise. 

Daniel. 
Quail,  kwale.  n.  s.  [quaglia,  Italian.]  A 
bird  of  game. 

His  quails  ever 
Beat  mine.  Shakspeare. 

Hen  birds  have  a  peculiar  sort  of  voice,  when 
they  would  call  the  male,  which  is  so  eminent  in 
quails,  that  men,  by  counterfeiting  this  voice  with  a 
quail  pipe,   easily  drew  the  cocks  into  their  snares. 

Ray. 
A  fresher  gale 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  field  of  corn, 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 

Thomson. 

Qua'ilpipe,  kw&le'pipe.  n.  s.  [quail  and 
pipe.]  A  pipe  with  which  fowlers  al- 
lure quails. 

A  dish  of  wild  fowl  furnished  conversation,  con- 
cluded with  a  late  invention  for  improving  the 
quailpipe.  Mdison. 

QUAINT,  kwant.  adj.  [coin;,  Fr.  comp- 

tus,  Lat.] 
I.  Nice;  scrupulously,  minutely,  super- 
fluously  exact;   having  petty  elegance. 
Each  ear  sucks  up  the  words  a  truelove  scattereth, 
And  plain  speech  oft,  than  quaint  phrase  framed  is. 

Sidney. 


You  were  glad  to  be  employ'd, 
To  shew  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are.        ShaJcsp. 

He  spends  some  pages  about  two  similitudes;  one 
of  mine,  and  another  quainter  of  his  own.  Stilling. 

2.  Subtle;  arttui.     Obsolete. 

As  clerkes  been  full  subtle  and  quaint.  Chaucer. 

What's  the  efficient  cause  of  a  king?  surely  a 
quaint  question?  Yet  a  question  that  has  been 
moved.  Holyday. 

3.  Neat;  pretty;  exact. 

But  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful  and  excellent 
fashion,  your's  is  worth  ten  on't.  Shaksptare. 

Her  mother  hath  intended, 
That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd 
V\  ith  ribbands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head. 

Shakspeare. 
I  never  saw  a  better  fashion'd  gown, 
More  quaint,   more  pleasing,  nor  more  commend- 
able. Shakspeare. 

4.  Subtly  excogitated;  finespun. 

I'll  speak  of  frays, 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth,  and  tell  quaint  lies, 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 
V\hich  I  lienying,  they  fell  sick  ami  died.    Shaksp. 

He  his  fabnek  of  the  heav'ns 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafter.  Milton. 

5  Quaint  is,  in  Spenser,  quailed;  depiess- 
ed.  I  beneve  by  a  very  licentious  ir- 
regularity. 

VV  ith  such  fair  slight  him  Guyon  fail'd: 
Till  at  the  last,  all  breathless,  weary  and  faint, 

Him  spying,  with  liesh  onset  he  assail'd. 
And  kindling  new  his  courage,  seeming  quaint, 
Struck  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  constraint 
He  made  him  stoop.  Spenser. 

6.  Affected;  foppish.  This  is  not  the  true 
idea  of  the  word,  which  Swift  seems 
not  to  have  well  understood. 

To  this  we  owe  those  monstrous  productions, 
which  under  the  name  of  trips,  spies,  amusen.tiits 
and  other  conceited  appellations,  have  over-run  us, 
and  1  wish  I  could  say,  (hose  quaint  fopperies  were 
wholly  absent  from  graver  subjects.  Sivift. 

Quai'ntly,  i.want'ie.  adv.  [from  quaint.] 

1.  Nicely;  exactly;  with  petty  elegance. 

When  was  old    Sherwood's  hair  more  quaintly 
curl'd, 
Or  Nature's  cradle  more  enchas'd  and  purl'd. 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  Artfully 

Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly, 
That  they  seem  the  taints  of  liberty, 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.       Shaksp. 

3.  Ingeniously  with  success.  This  is  not 
the  true  sense. 

As  my  Buxom  a 
With  gentle  linger  stroak'u  her  milky  care, 
1  quaintly  stole  a  kiss.  Gay. 

Quai'ntness,  kwant'nes.  n.  s.  [from 
quaint.]  Nicety;  petty  elegance. 

There  is  a  certain  majesty  in  simplicity,  which  is 
far  above  all  the  quaintness  of  wit.  Pope. 

To  Quake,    kwAke.  v.  n.  [cpacan,  Sax.] 
1.  To  shake  with  cold  or  fear;  to  tremble. 

Dorus  threw  Pamela  behind  a  tree,  where  she 
stood  quaking  like  the  partridge  on  which  the  hawk 
is  ready  to  seize.  Sidney. 

If  Cupid  hath  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in  Venice, 
thou  wilt  quake  for  this  Shakspeare. 

Do  such  business  as  the  better  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.  Shakspeart. 

Who  honours  not  bis  father, 
Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by       Shaksp. 

The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  melt, 
and  the  earth  is  burnt  at  his  presence.  Nahum. 

Son  of  man  eat  thy  bread  with  quaking,  and  drink 
thy  water  with  trembling  and  carefulness.  Eztkiel 
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The  quaking  pow'rs  of  height  stood  in  amaze. 

Cowley. 
In  fields  ihey  dare  not  fight  where  honour  calls, 
The  very  noise  of  war  their  souls  does  wound, 
They  quakt  but  hearing  their  own  trumpets  sound. 

Dry  den. 
2.  To  shake;  not  to  be  solid  or  firm. 

Next  Smedley  div'd;  slow  circles  dimpled  o'er 
The  quaking  mud,  that  clos'd  and  op'd  no  more. 

Pope 

Quake,  kwike.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 

shudder;   a  tremulous  agitation. 
As  the  earth  may  sometimes  shake, 

For  winds  shut  up  will  cause  a  quake; 

So  often  jealousy  and  fear 

Stol'n  to  mine  heart,  cause  tremblings  there.  Suckl. 
Qua  king    grass,     kwa'king-gras.    n.    x. 

[fihalaris.  Lat.j   An  herb.     Ai-isworth 
Qualification,  kwol-le-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s. 

[qualification,  Fr.  from  qualify.^ 

1.  That  which  makes  any  person  or  thing 
fit  for  any  thing. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  prince  to  make  piety 
and  virtue  become  the  fashion,  if  he  would  make 
them  necessary  qualifications  for  preferment.  Swift. 

2.  Accomplishment. 

Good  qualifications  of  mind  enable  a  magistrate 
to  perform  his  duty,  and  tend  to  create  a  publick 
esteem  of  him.  Jltlerbury. 

3.  Abatement;  diminution. 

Neither  had  the  waters  of  the  flood  infused  such 
an  impurity,  as  thereby  the  natural  and  powerful 
operation  of  all  plants,  herbs,  and  fruits  upon  the 
earth  received  a  qualification  and  harmful  change 

Raleigh. 
To  QUA'LIFY,  kwol'le-fi.813  v.  a.  [qua- 
lifier, French.] 

1.  To  fit  for  any  thing. 

Place  over  them  such  governors,  as  may  be  qua- 
lified in  such  manner,  as  may  govern  the  place. 

Bacon. 

I  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  Whiteway  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  a  sur- 
geon. Sicift. 

2.  To  furnish  with  qualifications. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  quali- 
fied in,  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence.         Shaksp. 

She  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  an  1  of  worthy  birth, 
Beside  so  qualified,  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  make  capable  of  any  employment  or 
privilege:  as,  he  is  qualified  to  kill  game. 

4.  To  abate;  to  soften;  to  diminish. 

I  have  heard, 
Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rig'rous  course.  Shakspeare. 

I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire, 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Shakspeare. 

I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was 
craftily  qualified  too;  and  behold  what  innovation 
it  makes  here  Shakspeare. 

They  would  report  that  they  had  records  for 
twenty  thousand  years,  which  must  needs  be  a  very 
great  untruth,  unless  we  will  qualify  it,  expounding 
their  years  not  of  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  but  of 
the  moon.  .Sbbot. 

It  hatli  so  pleased  God  to  provide  for  all  living 
creatures,  wherewith  he  hath  filled  the  world,  that 
such  inconveniences,  as  we  contemplate  afar  off 
are  found,  by  the  trial  and  witness  of  men's  travels 
to  be  so  qualified,  as  there  is  no  portion  of  the  earth 
made  in  vain.  Raleigh. 

So  happy  'tis  you  move  in  such  a  sphere, 
As  your  high  majesty  with  awful  fear 
In  human    >reasts  might  qualify  that  fire. 
Which  kindled  by  those  eyes  had  flamed  higher. 

Waller 

Children  should  be  early  instructed  in  the  true 


estimate  of  things,  by  opposing  the  good  to  the  evil, 
and  compensating  or  qualifying  one  thing  with 
another.  L'Estrungc. 

My  proposition  I  have  qualified  with  the  word, 
often;  thereby  making  allowance  for  those  cases, 
wherein  men  of  excellent  minds  may,  by  a  long 
practice  of  virtue,  have  rendered  eveu  the  heights 
and  rigours  of  it  delightful.  Atterbury. 

5.  To  ease;  to  assuage. 

He  balms  and  herbs  thereto  apply'd, 
And  evermore  with  mighty  spells  them  charm'd, 
That  in  short  space  he  has  them  qualify'd, 
And  him  restor'd  to  health  that  would  have  dy'd. 

Spenser. 

6.  To  modify;  to  regulate. 

It  hath  no  larinx  or  throttle  to  qualify  the  sound. 

Brown. 

Qua'lity,    kwol'16-te.86    n.   s.  [qualitas, 
Latin;  qualite,  French.] 

1.  Nature  relatively  considered. 

These  being  of  a  far  other  nature  and  quality, 
are  not  so  strictly  or  everlastingly  commanded  in 
scripture.  Hooker. 

Other  creatures  have  not  judgment  to  examine 
the  quality  of  that  which  is  done  by  them,  and 
therefore  in  that  they  do,  they  neither  can  accuse 
nor  approve  themselves.  Hooker. 

Since  the  event  of  an  action  usually  follows  the 
nature  or  qiiality  of  it,  and  the  quality  follows  the 
rule  directing  it,  it  concerns  a  man,  in  the  framing 
of  his  actions,  not  to  be  deceived  in  the  rule.  South. 

The  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I 
call  quality  of  the  subject,  wherein  that  power  is. 

Locke. 

2.  Property;  accidental  adjunct. 

In  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not 
which  of  the  dukes  he  values  most;  for  qualities  are 
so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make 
choice  of  cither's  moiety.    "  Shakspeare. 

No  sensible  qualities,  as  light  and  colour,  heat 
and  sound,  can  be  subsistent  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves absolutely  considered,  without  a  relation  to 
our  eyes  and  ears,  and  other  organs  of  sense:  these 
qualities  are  only  the  effects  of  our  sensation,  which 
arise  from  the  different  motions  upon  our  nerves 
from  objects  without,  according  to  their  various 
modification  and  position.  Bentlty. 

3.  Particular  efficacy. 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shakspeare . 

4.  Disposition;  temper. 

To-night  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and 
note 
The  qualities  of  people.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Virtue  or  vice. 

One  doubt  remains,  said  I,  the  dames  in  green, 
What  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their  queen. 

Dryden. 

6.  Accomplishment;  qualification. 

He  had  those  qualities,  of  horsemanship,  dancing, 
and  fencing,  which  accompany  a  good  breeding 

Clarendon. 

7.  Character. 
The  attorney  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster  partakes 

of  both  qualities,  partly  of  a  judge  in   that  court, 
and  partly  of  an  attorney  general.  Bacon. 

We,  who  are  hearers,  may  be  allowed  some  op- 
portunities in  the  quality  of  standers-by.         Swift. 

8.  Comparative  or  relative  rank. 

It  is  with  the  clergy,  if  their  persons  be  respect- 
ed, even  as  it  is  with  other  men;  their  quality  many 
ti  nes  far  beneath  that  which  the  dignity  of  then- 
place  requireth.  Hooktr. 

We  lived  most  joyful,  obtaining  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  city,  not  of  the  meanest  quality. 

Bacon 

The  masters  of  these  horses  may  be  admitted  to 
dine  with  the  lord  lieutenant:  this  is  to  be  done. 
what  quality  soever  the  persons  arc  of.  Temple 

0.  Rank;  superiority  of  birth  or  station. 
Let  him  be  so  entertained,  as  suits  with  gentle- 
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men  of  your  knowing  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality. 

Shakspeare. 

10.  Persons  of  high  rank.  Collectively. 

I  shall  appear  at  the  masquerade  dressed  up  in 

my  feathers,  that  the  quality  may  sec  how  pretty 

they  will  look  in  'heir  travelling  habits.      Mdison. 

Of  all  the  servile  herd,  the  worst  is  he, 
That  in  proud  dulnett  joins  with  quality, 
A  constant  critick  ai  the  greac  man's  board, 
To  fetch  and  cany  nonsense  for  my  lord.        Pope- 
To  quality  belongs  the  highest  place, 
My  lord  cumes  forward;  forward  let  him  come! 
Ye  vulgar!  at  your  peril  give  him  room.        Young. 
QUALM,  kwam.*M  n.  s.  [cpealm,   Sax. 
a  sudden  stroke  of   death.]     A  sudden 
fit   of  sickness;    a    sudden  seizure    of 
sickly  languor. 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  to  the  heart, 
And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  1  can  read  no  further. 

Shakspeare. 
Compar'd  to  these  storms,  death  is  but  a  qualm, 
Hell  somewhat  iightsome,  the  Bermudas  calm. 

Donne. 

I  find  a  cold  qualm  come  over  my  heart,  that  I 

faint,  I  can  speak  no  longer.  Howel. 

All  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony.  Milton. 

For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd?     Rose. 
They  have  a  sickly  uneasiness  upon  them,   shift- 
ing and   changing  from  one  error,    and  from   one 
qualm  to  another,  hankering  after  novelties. 

V  Estrange. 
Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight, 
The  nauseous  qualms  often  long  months  and  travail 
to  requite.  Dryden. 

When  he  hath  stretched  his  vessels  with  wine  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  is  grown  wetfry  and  sick, 
and  feels  those  qualms  jiid  disturbances  that  usually 
attend  such  excesses,  he  resolves,  that  he  will  here- 
after contain  himself  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety. 

Calamy. 
The  qualms  or  ruptures  of  your  blood 
Rise  in  proportion  to  your  food  Prior. 

Qua'lmish,  kwam'ish.  adj.  [from  qualtn.^ 
Seized  with  sickh  languor. 
I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek.  Shaksp. 

You  drop  into  the  place, 
Careless  and  qualmish  with  a  yawning  face.  Dryd. 
Quanda'ry,  kwon-da're.  n.  s.  \_qu'en  di- 
raije,  French.  Skinner."]  A  doubt;  a 
difficulty;  an  uncertainty.  A  low  word. 
Qua'ntitive,  kwon'te-tiv.  adj.  [quantili- 
vus,  Latin.]  Estimable  according  to 
quantity. 

This  explication  of  rarity  and  density,  by  the 
composition  of  substance  with  quantity,  may  give 
little  satisfaciion  to  such  who  are  apt  to  conceive 
therein  no  other  composition  or  resolution,  hut  such 
as  our  senses  shew  us,  in  compounding  and  dividing 
bodies  according  to  quantitive  parts.  Digby. 

Qua'ntity,  kwon'te-te.8fl  n.  s.  \_quanUtc, 
Fr    quantitas,  Lat.] 

1.  That  property  of  any  thing  which  may 
be  increased  or  diminish'  d. 

Quantity  is  what  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 

Cheque. 

2.  Any  indeterminate  weight  or  measure: 
as,  the  metals  were  in  different  quan- 
tities. 

3.  Bulk  or  weight. 

DnsktII'd  i:i  hellebore,  if  thou  shouldst  try 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  quantity, 
The  rules  of  physick  would  against  thec  cry.  Dryd. 

4.  A  portion;  a  part. 

If  I  were  saw'd  into  quantities,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermites  staves  as  mas- 
ter Shallow.  Shakspeare. 

5.  A  large  portion.  This  is  not  regular. 
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The  warm  antiscorbutic  plants,  taken  in  quanti- 
ties, will  occasion  stinking  breath,  and  corrupt  the 
blood.  Jlrbuthnot. 

6.  The  measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  a 
syllable. 

So  varying  still  their  moods,  observing  yet  in  all 
Their  quantities,  their  rests,  their  censures  metrical. 

Drayton. 

The  easy  pronunciation  of  a  mute  before  a  liquid 

does  not  necessarily  make  the  preceding  vowel,  by 

position,  long  in  quantity;  as  patrem.  Holder. 

QUANTUM,  kwon'tum.    n.  s.  [Latin.] 

The  quantity;  the  amount. 

The  quantum  of  presbyterian  merit,  during  the 
reign  of  that  ill-advised  prince,  will  easily  be  com- 
puted. Sicift. 

QUA'RANTAIN,?     kw&p.rftn.t66n„^  „.    ,. 

Qua'rantine,  5 

[quarantain,  Fr.]  The  space  of  forty 
days,  being  the  time  which  a  ship,  sus- 
pected of  infection,  is  obliged  to  forbear 
intercourse  or  commerce. 

Pass  your  quarantine  among  some  of  the  churches 
round  this  town,  where  you  may  learn  to  speak 
before  you  venture  to  expose  your  parts  in  a  city 
congregation.  Swift. 

Quarre,  kwor're.  n.  s.    A  quarry.     Not 
in  use. 
Behold  our  diamonds  here,  as  in  the  quarre  they 
stand.  Drayton. 

QUA'RREL,  kwor'ril.86  «4   n.  s.  [que- 
rela, French.] 

1.  A  breach  of  concord. 

You  and  I  may  engage  in  this  question,  as  far  as 
either  of  us  shall  think  profitable,  without  any  the 
least  beginning  of  a  quarrel,  and  then  that  will 
competently  be  removed  from  such,  as  of  which 
you  cannot  hope  to  see  an  end.  Hammond. 

2.  A  brawl;  a  petty  fight;  a  scuffle. 

If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him, 
With  that  which  he  hath  drank  to-night  already, 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence, 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  dispute;  a  contest. 

The  part  which  in  this  present  quarrel  striveth 
against  the  current  and  stream  of  laws,  was  a  long 
while  nothing  feared.  Hooker. 

It  were  a  matter  of  more  trouble  than  necessity, 
to  repeat  in  this  quarrel  what  has  been  alledged  by 
the  worthies  of  our  church.  Holyday. 

As  if  earth  too  narrow  were  for  fate, 
On  open  seas  their  quarrels  they  debate; 
In  hollow  wood  they  floating  armies  bear, 
And  force  imprison'd  winds  to  bring  'em  near. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  cause  of  debate. 

I  could  not  die  any  where  so  contented,  as  in  the 
king's  company;  his  cause  being  just  and  his  quar- 
rel honourable.  Shakspeare. 

If  not  in  service  of  our  God  we  fought, 
In  meaner  quarrel  if  this  sword  were  shaken, 

Well  might  thou  gather  in  the  gentle  thought, 
So  fair  a  princess  should  not  be  forsaken.    Fairfax. 

5.  Something  that  gives  a  right  to  mis- 
chief, reprisal,  or  action. 

He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him. 

Holingshed. 

Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses,  companions 
for  middle  age,  and  old  men's  nurses;  so  a  man  may 
have  a  quarrel  to  marry  when  he  will.  Bacon. 

6.  Objection;  ill  will. 

Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him,  and  would 
have  killed  him,  but  she  could  not.  Mark. 

We  are  apt  to  pick  quarrels  with  the  world  for 
every  little  foolery.  VEslrange. 

I  have  no  quarrel  to  the  practice;  it  may  be  a 
diverting  way.  Fellon. 

7.  In  Shaksfieare,  it  seems  to  signify  any 
one  peevish  or  malicious. 


Better 
She  ne'er  had  known  pomp,  though  't  be  temporal; 
Yet  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufTrancc  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  sev'ring.  Henry  VIII. 

8.  [from  quadreu,  Fr.  quadrella,  Italian.] 
An  arrow  with  a  square  head. 

It  is  reported  by  W illiam  Brito,  that  the  arcuba- 

lista  or  arbalist  was  first  shewed  to  tlie  French  by 

our  king  Richard  I.  who  was  shortly  after  slain  by 

a  quarrel  thereof.  Camden. 

Twang'd  the  string,  outflew  the  quamel  long. 

Fairfax. 

To  Qua'krel,  kwor'ril."  v.  n.  [quereller, 
French.] 

1.  To  debate;  to  scuffle;  to  squabble. 

I  love  the  sport  well,  but  I  shall  as  soon  quarrel 
at  it  as  any  man.  Shakspeare. 

Your  words  have  taken  such  pains,  as  if  they 
labour'd 
To  bring  man-slaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour.  Shakspeare. 

Wine  drunken  with  excess,  maketh  bitterness  of 
the  mind,  with  brawling  and  quarrelling.     Ecclus. 

Beasts  called  sociable,  quarrel  in  hunger  and 
lust;  and  the  bull  and  ram  appear  then  as  much  in 
fury  and  war,  as  the  lion  and  the  bear.         Temple. 

2.  To  fall  into  variance. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt;. 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience.       Shakspeare. 

3.  To  fight;  to  combat. 

When  once  the  Persian  king  was  put  to  flight, 
The  weary  Macedons  refus'd  to  fight; 
Themselves  their  own  mortality  confess'd, 
And  left  the  son  of  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the  rest. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  find  fault;  to  pick  objections. 

To  admit  the  thing,  and  quarrel  about  the  name, 
is  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous 

Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

They  find  out  miscarriages  wherever  they  are, 
and  forge  them  often  where  they  are  not;  they  quar- 
re/ first  with  the  officers,  and  then  with  the  prince 
and  state.  Temple. 

In  a  poem  elegantly  writ 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake. 

Roscommon. 

I  quarre/  not  with  the  word,  because  used  by 
Ovid.  Dryden. 

5.  To  disagree;  to  have  contrary  prin- 
ciples. 

Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  quarrelling  kind, 
The  forepart  lion  and  a  snake  behind.         Cowley. 

Qua'rreller,  kwor'ril-ur.98  n.  s.  [from 

quarrel.]  He  who  quarrels. 
Qua'rrelous,  kwor'ril-lus.  adj.  \jjutrel- 

leux,  Fr.]  Petulant;  easily  provoked  to 

enmity;  quarrelsome. 
Ready  in  gybes,  quick  answered,  saucy,  and 

As  quarrelous  as  the  weazel.  Shakspeare. 

Qua'rrelsome,  kwor'ril-sum.  adj.  [from 
quarrel.]  Inclined  to  brawls;  easily  ir- 
ritated; irascible;  cholerick;  petulant. 

Cholerick  and  quarrelsome  persons  will  engage 

one  into  their  quarrels  Bacon. 

There  needs  no  more  to  the  setting  of  the  whole 

world  in  aflame,  than  a  quarrelsome  plaintiff  and 

defendant.  VEstrange. 

Qua'rrelsomely,  kwor'ril-surn-le.   adv. 

[from  quarrelsome.]    In  a  quarrelsome 

manner;  petulantly,  chok-iickly. 
Qua'rrelsomeness,     kw6r'ril-sum-ne!s. 

n.  s.   [from  quarrelsome.]    Cholerick- 

ness;  petulance. 
Qua'rry,  kwor're.86  n.  s.  [quarre,  Fr.] 
1 .   A  square. 

To  take  down  a  quarry  of  glass  to  scower,  sod- 


der,  band,  and  to  set  it  up  again,  is  three  halfpence 
a  foot.  Mortimer. 

2.  [quadreau,  Fr.]  An  arrow  with  a  square 

head. 

The  shafts  and  quarries  from  their  engines  fly 
As  thick  as  falling  drops  in  April  show'rs.  Fairfax. 

3.  [from  querir,  to  seek,  Fr.  Skinner; 
from  carry,  Kennet.]  Game  flown  at  by 
a  hawk:  perhaps;  any  thing  chased. 

Your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd ;  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer 
To  add  the  death  of  you.  Shakspeare. 

She  dwells  among  the  rocks,  on  every  side 
With  broken  mountains  strongly  fortify'd; 
From  thence  whatever  can  be  seen  surveys, 
And  stooping,  on  the  slaughter'd  quarry  preys. 

Sandys. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  up  turn'd     - 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry.  Milton. 

They  their  guns  discharge; 
This  heard  some  ships  of  ours,  though  out  of  view, 
And  swift  as  eagles  to  the  quarry  flew.         Waller 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 
In  firmamental  waters  dip't  above, 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes, 
And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove. 

Dryden. 

No  toil,  no  hardship  can  restrain 
Ambitious  man  inur'd  to  pain; 
The  more  confin'd,  the  more  he  tries, 
And  at  forbidden  quarry  flies.  Dryden. 

Ere  now  the  god  his  arrows  bad  not  try'd, 
But  on  the  trembling  deer  or  mountain  goat, 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepares  to  shoot.     Dryden. 

Let  reason  then  at  ber  own  quarry  fly, 
But  how  can  finite  grasp  infinity?  Dryden. 

4.  [quarriere,  quarrel,  Fr.  from  carrig, 
Irish,  a  stone,  Mr.  Lye;  craigge,  Frse, 
a  rock.]  A  stone  mine;  a  place  where 
they  dig  stones. 

The  same  is  said  of  stone  out  of  the  quarry,  to 
make  it  more  durable  Uocom. 

Pyramids  and  tow'rs 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 

Milton. 
Here  though  grief  my  feeble  hands  up  lock, 
Yet  on  the  soften'd  quarry  would  1  score 
My  plaining  verse  as  lively  as  before.  Milton. 

An  hard  and  unrelenting  she, 
As  the  new-crusted  Niobe, 
Or,  what  doth  more  of  statue  carry, 
A  nun  of  the  Platonick  quarry.  Cleaveland. 

He  like  Amphion  makes  those  quarries  leap 

Into  fair  figures  from  a  confus'dheap  Waller. 

Could  necessity  infallibly   produce  quarries  of 

stone,  which  are  the  materials  of  all  magnificent 

structures?  More. 

For  them  alone  the  heav'ns  had  kindly  heat 

In  eastern  quarries,  ripening  precious  dew.  Dryden. 

As  long  as  the  next  coal-pit,  quarry  or  chalk-pit 

will  give  abundant  attestation  to  what  I  write,  to 

these  I  may  very  safely  appeal.  Woodward. 

To   Qi  a'kry,   kwor're.   v.  n.   [from   the 

noun.]  To  prey  upon.  A  low  word  not 

in  use. 

With  cares  and  horrors  at  his  heart,  like  the 

vulture  that  is  day  and  night  quarrying  upon  Pro- 

metheus's  liver.  VEstrange. 

Qua'rryman,  kvTOr're-man.88n.  s.  \_quar~ 

ry   and    man.]     One    who    digs    in    a 

quarry. 

One  rhomboidal  bony  scale  of  the  needle-fish,  out 
of  Stunsfield  quarry,  the  quarryman  assured  me  was 
flat,  covered  over  with  scales,  and  three  foot  long, 

Woodward. 

Quart,  kwort.86  414  n.  e.  [quart,  Fr.] 
I.   The  fourth   part;  a  quarter.     Not  in, 
use. 
Albanact  had  all  the  northern  part, 
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Which  of  himself  Albauia  he  did  call, 

Aud  Camber  did  possess  the  western  quart. 

Spenser. 

2.  T!ic  fourth  part  of  a  gallon. 

When  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely  marching,  it 
hath  served  me  instead  of  a  quart  pot  to  drink  in. 

Shakspeare. 

You  have  made  an  order,  that  ale  should  be  sold 
at  three  halfpence  a  quart.  Swift. 

3.  [fjuarte,  French.]  The  vessel  in  which 
strong  drink  is  commonly  retailed. 

You'd  rail  upun  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
And  say  you  would  preseut  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  bought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 

Shakspeare. 
Qua'ktan,    kwor'tan.    n.  s.    [febris  cjuar- 
tana,  Lat.]   The  fourth-day  ague. 

It  were  an  uncomfortable  receipt  for  a  quartan 
ague,  to  lay  the  fourth  book  of  Homer's  Iliads  un- 
der one's  head.  Brown. 

Call  her  the  metaphysicks  of  her  sex, 
And  say  she  tortures  wits,  as  quartans  vex 
Physicians.  Cleaveland. 

Among  these,  qxiarlans  and  tertians  of  a  long 
continuance  most  menace  this  symptom.     Harvey. 

A  look  so  pale  no  quartan  ever  gave, 
Thy  dwindled  legs  seem  crawling  to  the  grave. 

Dryden. 
Quarta'tion,  kwor-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
quarius,  Lat]  A  chymical  operation. 

In  quartatton,  which  refiners  employ  to  purify 
gold,  although  three  parts  of  silver  be  so  exquisitely 
mingled  by  fusion  with  a  fourth  part  of  gold,  whence 
the  operation  is  denominated,  that  the  resulting 
mass  acquires  several  new  qualities.;  yet,  if  you  cast 
the  mixture  into  aqua  fortis,  the  silver  will  be  dis- 
solved in  the  menstruum,  and  the  gold  like  a  dark 
powder  will  fall  to  the  bottom.  Boyle. 

QUARTER,    kwor'tur.86  n.  s.    [quart, 
guartier,  Fr.] 

1.  A  fourth  part. 

It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem  thus 
washing  her  hands;  I  have  known  her  continue  in 
this  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Shaksj)care. 

Suppose  the  common  depth  of  the  sea,  taking  one 
place  with  another,  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

Burnet. 

Observe  what  stars  arise  or  disappear, 
And  the  four  quarters  of  the  rolling  year.    Dryden. 

Supposing  only  three  millions  to  be  paid,  'tis  evi- 
dent that  to  do  this  out  of  commodities,  they  must, 
to  the  consumer,  be  raised  a  quarter  in  their  price; 
so  that  every  thing,  to  him  that  uses  it,  must  be  a 
quarter  dearer.  Locke. 

2.  A  region  of  the  skies,  as  referred  to  the 
seaman's  card. 

I'll  give  thee  a  wind. 
— I  myself  have  all  the  other, 
And  the  very  points  they  blow, 
And  all  the  quarters  that  they  know, 
I'  th'  shipman's  card.  Shakspeare. 

His  praise,  ye  winds!  that  from  four  quarters 
blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud.  Milton. 

When  the  winds  in  southern  quarters  rise, 
Ships,  from  their  anchors  torn,  become  their  sport, 
And  sudden  tempests  rage  within  the  port.  Jiddison. 

3.  A    particular    region    of   a    town    or 
country. 

The  like  is  to  be  said  of  the  populousness  of  their 
coasts  and  quarters  there.  Jibbol. 

No  leaven  shall  be  seen  in  thy  quarters.  Exodus. 

Tiny  had  settled  here  many  ages  since,  and  over- 
spread all  the  parts  and  quarters  of  this  spacious 
continent.  Heylin. 

The  sons  of  the  church  being  so  much  dispersed, 
though  without  beiug  driven,  into  all  quarters  of  the 
land,  there  was  some  extraordinary  design  of  divine 
wisdom  in  it.  Sprat. 

A  bungling  cobler  that  was  ready  to  starve  at  his 
own  trade,  changes  his  quarter,  and  sets  up  for  a 
doctor.  VEstrangt. 


4.  The  place  where  soldiers  are  lodged 
or  stationed. 

Where  is  lord  Stanley  quartcr'd? 
— Unless  I  have  mista'eu  his  quarters  much, 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king.    Shaksp. 

Thou  canst  defend  as  well  as  get, 
And  never  hadst  one  quarter  beat  up  yet.     Cowley. 

The  quarters  of  the  sev'ral  chiefs  they  show'd, 
Here  Phenix,  here  Achilles  made  abode.    Dryden. 

It  was  high  time  to  shift  my  quarters.    Spectator. 

5.  Proper  station. 
They  do  best,  who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love, 

yet  make  it  keep  quarter,  and  sever  it  wholly  from 
their  serious  affairs.  Bacon. 

Swift  to  their  sev'ral  qua?-/ers  hasten  then 
The  cumbrous  elements.  Milton. 

6.  Remission  of  life;  mercy  granted  by  a 
conqueror. 

He  magnified  his  own  clemency,  now  they  were 
at  his  mercy,  to  offer  them  quarter  for  their  lives, 
if  they  gave  up  the  castle.  Clarendon. 

When  the  cocks  and  lambs  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
cats  and  wolves,  tbey  must  never  expect  better 
quarter.  VEstrange. 

Discover  the  opinion  of  your  enemies,  which  is 
commonly  the  truest;  for  they  will  give  you  no 
quarter,  and  allow  nothing  to  complaisance.  Dryd. 

7.  Treatment  shown  by  an  enemy. 
To  the  young  if  you  give  any  tolerable  quarter, 

you  indulge  them  in  their  idleness  and  ruin  them. 

Collier. 

Mr.  Wharton,  who  detected  some  hundreds  of 

the  bishop's  mistakes,  meets  with  very  ill  quarter 

from  his  lordship.  Swift. 

8.  Friendship;  amity;  concord.  Not  now 
in  use. 

Friends,  all  but  now, 
In  quarter  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed,  and  then,  but  now 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breasts. 

Shukspcare. 
?.   A  measure  of  eight  bushels. 

The  soil  so  fruitful  that  an  acre  of  land  well  or- 
dered will  return  200  bushels  or  25  quarter  of  corn. 

Heylin. 

10.  False  quarter  is  a  cleft  or  chink  in  a 
quarter  of  a  horse's  hoof  from  top  to 
bottom;  it  generally  happens  on  the  in- 
side of  it,  that  being  the  weakest  and 
thinnest  part. 

To  Qua'rter,  kwor'tur.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  divide  into  four  parts. 

A  thought   that   quartered,   hath   but   one   part 
wisdom, 
And  ever  three  parts  coward.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  divide;  to  break  by  force; 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 

Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire. 

Shakspeare. 
Mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  by  the  hands  of  war. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  To  divide  into  distinct  regions. 
Then  sailors  quartered  heav'n,  and  found  a  name 

For  ev'ry  fixt  and  ev'ry  wand'ring  star.       Dryden. 

To  station  or  lodge  soldiers. 
When  tbey  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh, 
Behold  their  quartcr'd  fires, 
They  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note, 
To  know  from  whence  we  are.  Shakspeare . 

Where  is  lord  Stanley  quartered? 
— His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  south.  Shakspeare. 

They  o'er  the  barren  shore  pursue  their  way, 
Where  quarter'ri  in  their  camp,  the  fierce  Thessa- 
lians  lay.  Dryden. 

5.  To  lodge;  to  fix  on  a  temporary  dwel- 
ling. 


They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quartered. 

Shakspeare. 
You  have  quartered  nil   the  foul  language  upon 
me,  that  could  be  raked  out  of  Billingsgate. 

Spectator. 

6.  To  diet. 

He  fed  on  vermin; 
And  when  these  fail'd.  he'd  suck  his  claws, 
And  quatter  himself  upon  his  paws.  Iludibrus. 

7.  To  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  here- 
ditary arms. 

The  first  being  compounded  of  argent  and  azure, 
is  the  coat  of  Beauchanqi  of  Hnck  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  now  quartered  by  the  earl  of  Hertford. 

Peacham. 

Qua'rtehage,  kwoi'lur-idjc.90  n.  s.  [from 
quarter.']   A  quarterly  allowance. 

He  us'd  two  equal  ways  of  gaining, 
By  hindriug  justice  or  maintaining; 
To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege, 
And  whipp'd  for  want  of  quarterage.         Hudibras. 
Qua'rterday,  kwor'tur-da.  n.  s.  [quarter 
and  day.  ]     One  of  the  four  days  in  the 
year,  on  which  rent  or  interest  is  paid. 

However  rarely  his  own  rent-dayes  occurred,  the 
indigent  had  two  and  fifty  quarter-daies  returning 
in  his  year.  Fell. 

The  usurer  would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have 
all  the  time  annihilated,  that  lies  between  the  pre- 
sent moment  and  next  quarter-day.  Spectator. 
Qua'rterdeck,  kwor'tur-dek.  n.  s.  [quar- 
ter and  deck.]  The  short  upper  deck. 
Qua'rterly,  kwdr'tur-le.  adj.  [from 
quarter.]  Containing  a  fourth  part. 

The  moon  makes  four  quarterly  seasons  within 
her  little  year  or  month  of  consecution.  Holder. 
From  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptick  to  the  equator 
arise  the  diurnal  differences  of  the  sun's  right  ascen- 
sion, which  finish  their  variations  in  each  quadrant 
of  the  ecliptick,  and  this  being  added  to  the  former 
inequality  from  eccentricity,  makes  these  quarterly 
and  seemingly  irregular  inequalities  of  natural  days. 

Bentley. 
Qua'rterly,  kwot'tur-le.  adv.  Once  in  a 

quarter  of  a  year. 
Qua'rtermaster,  k  wor'tur-ma-stur.  n.  s. 
[quarter  and  master.]  One  who  regu- 
lates the  quarters  of  soldiers. 

The  quartermaster  general  was  marking  the 
ground  for  the  encampment  of  the  covering  army. 

Tatter. 
Qua'rtern,  kwor'turn.03  n.  s.    A  gill  or 

the  fourth  part  ol  a  pint. 
Qua'rtehstaff,  kwor'tur-slaf.  n.  s.  A 
staff  of  defence:  so  called,  I  believe, 
from  the  manner  of  using  it;  one  hand 
being  placed  at  the  middle,  and  the 
other  equally  between  the  middle  and 
the  end. 

His  quarterstaff,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake, 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back.  Dryd. 
Immense  riches  he  squandered  away  at  quarter- 
staff  and  cudgel  play,  in  which  he  challenged  all 
the  country.    "  Jlrbuthnot. 

Qua'rtile,  kwor'dl.140  143  n.  s.  An  aspect 
of  the  planets,  when  they  are  three 
signs  or  ninety  degrees  distant  from 
each  other,  and  is  marked  thus  D  . 

Harris. 
Mars  and  Venus  in  a  quartile  move 
My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Ariel's  love.  Dryden 

Qua'rto,  kwor'to.  n.  s.  [c/uartus,  Latin.] 
A  book  in  which  every  sheet,  being 
twice  doubled,  makes  four  leaves. 

Our  fathers  had  a  just  value  for  regularity  and 
systems,  then  folio's  and  qua)  to'*  were  the  fashion- 
able sizes,  as  volumes  iu  octavo  are  now.      Watts, 
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To  Quash;  kwosh.  -v.  a.  [quassen,  Dut. 
squacciare,  ltal.  quassn.  Lai.] 

1.  To  crush;  to  squeeze. 

The  whales 
Against  sharp  recks,  like  reeling  vessels  quashed, 
Though  huj,e  as  mountains,  are  in  pieces  dash'd. 

Waller. 

2.  To  subdue  suddenly. 

'Twas  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these, 
That  dy'n  with  PumcK  blood  the  conquer'd  seas, 
Ami  quash' d  the  stern  CEacities.  Roscommon. 

Our  she-confederates  keep  pace  with  us  in  quash- 
ing the  rebellion,  which  hart  begun  to  spread  itself 
an  ong  part  oi  the  fair  sex.  Jiddison. 

3.  [cassui,,  Lat.  casser,  Fr.]  To  annul;  to 
nullify;  to  make  void:  as,  the  indict- 
mtnt  was  quashed. 

To  Quash,  kwosh.  v.  n.  To  be  shaken 
witlt  a  noise. 

A  thin  and  tine  membrane  strait  and  closely  ad- 
hering to  keep  it  from  quashing  and  shaking.    Bay. 
The  water  in  this  dropsy,  by  a  sudden  jirk,  may 
be  heard  to  quash.  Sharp 

Quash,  kwosh  n.  s.  A  pompion. 
Qua'tercousins,  ka'ter-kuz-z'nz.416  As 
they  are  not  quatcrcousins,  as  it  is 
commonly  spoken  catercousins,  plus  ne 
sont  pas  de  qua're  cousins,  they  arc  not 
of  the  four  first  degrees  of  kindred,  thai 
is,  they  are  not  friends.  Skinner. 

Quaternary,  kwa-ter'nar-e.  n.  s.  [qua- 
ternaries, Lat.]  The  number  four. 

The  objections  against  the  quaternary  of  ele- 
ments and  ternary  of  principles,  needed  not  to  be 
opposed  so  much  against  the  doctrines  themselves. 

Boyle. 
Quate'rnion,  kwa-ter'ne-un.  n.  s.  [qua- 
ternio,  Lat.]  The  number  four. 
Air  and  the  elements!  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things;  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise.     Milton. 
i  have  not  in  this  scheme  of  these  nine  quater- 
nions of  consonants,   distinct  known  characters, 
whereby  to  express  them,  but  must  repeat  the  same. 

Holder. 
Quate'rnity,  kwa-ter'ne-te.  n.s.  \_quater- 
nus,  Lat.]  The  number  four. 

The  number  of  four  stands  much  admired,  not 
only  in  the  quaternity  of  the  elements,  which  are 
the  principles  of  bodies,  but  in  the  letters  of  the 
name  of  God.  Brown. 

Quatra'in,  kwa/trin.202  n.  s.  [quatrain, 
French.]  A  stanza  of  four  lines  rhym- 
ing alternately:  as, 

Say,  Stella,  what  is  love,  whose  fatal  pow'r 
Robs  virtue  of  content,  and  youth  of  joy? 

What  nymph  or  goddess  in  a  luckless  hour 
Disclos'd  to  light  the  mischief-making  boy? 

Mrs  Mulso. 
I  have  writ  my  poem  in  quatrains  or  stanzas  of 
four  in  alternate  rhyme,  because  1  have  ever  judg- 
ed them  of  greater  dignity  for  the  sound  and  num- 
ber, than  any  other  verse  in  use.  Dryden. 

To   Qua'ver,   kwa'vur.86  v.  n.   [cpavan, 

Saxon.] 
1.  To  shake  the  voice;  to  speak  or  sing 
with  a  tremulous  voice. 

Miso  sitting  on  the  ground  with  her  knees  up,  and 
her  hands  upon  her  kness,  tuning  her  voice  with 
many  a  quavering  cough,  thus  discoursed.  Sidney. 
The  di\  ision  and  quavering,  which  please  so  much 
in  musick,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glittering;  of 
light  playing  upon  a  wave  Bacon. 

Now  sportive  youth 
Carol  incondite  rhythms  with  suiting  notes, 
And  quaver  unharmonious.  Philips. 


We  shall  hear  her  quavering  them  half  a  minute 
after  us,  to  some  sprightly  airs  of  the  opera. 

Jiddison. 
2.  To  tremble;  to  vibrate. 

A  membrane,  stretched  like  the  head  of  a  drum, 
is  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  sound,  and  to  vibrate 
or  quaver  according  to  its  reciprocal  motions.  Ray. 
If  the  eye  and  the  finger  remain  quiet,  these  co- 
lours vanish  in  a  second  minute  of  time,  but  if  the 
finger  be  moved  with  a  quavering  motion,  they  ap- 
pear again.  JVeicftm. 
Quay,  ke.220  n.  s.  \_quoi,  Fr.]  A  key;  an  ar- 
tificial  bank    to    the   sea  or    river,   on 
which  goods  are  conveniently  unladen. 
Que'achy,   kwe'tshe.  udj     [I   know    not 
whence     derived;     perhaps     originally 
quacky,  quaggy,  or  qua>hy.]    Unsolid; 
unsound;  bog^y.  Not  in  use. 
The  boggy  mears  and  queachy  fens  below.  Drayt. 
Goodwill's  queachy  sand.  Drayton 
Quean,   kwene.8  n.  s.  [cpean,  Saxon;  a 
barren   cow;    hojicpen,   in  the  laws  of 
Canute,    a    strumpet.]     A    worthless 
woman,  generally  a  strumpet. 

As  fit  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  or  as  a  scolding 
quean  to  a  wrangling  knave.  Shakspeare. 

This  well  they  understand  like  cunning  queans, 
And  hide  their  nastiuess  behind  the  scenes.  Dryden. 
Such  is    that   sprinkling,    which  some  careless 
quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop.  Swift. 

Que'asiness,     kwe'ze-ne's.     n.    s.    [from 
queasy.]    The  sickness  of  a  nauseated 
stomach. 
QUE'ASY,  kwe'ze.  adj.    [Of  uncertain 

etymology. 
1.  Sick  with  nausea. 

He,  queasy  with  his  insolence,  already 
Will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him.       Shaksp. 
Whether  a  rotten  state  and  hope  of  gain; 
Or  to  disuse  me  from  the  queasy  pain 
Of  being  belov'd  and  loving, 
Out  push  me  first.  Donne. 

2.  Fastidious;  squeamish. 
I,  with  your  two  helps,  will  so  practise  on  Bene- 
dict, that,  in  despight  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queu- 
sy  stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love  with  Beatrice. 

Shakspeare. 
The  humility  of  Gregory  the  great  would  not  ad- 
mit the  stile  of  bishop,  but  the  ambition  of  Boni- 
face made  no  scruple  thereof,  nor  have  queasy  re- 
solutions been  harboured  in  their  successors  ever 
since.  Brown. 

Men's  stomachs  are  generally  so  queasy  in  these 
cases,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  overload  them. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
Without  question, 
Their  conscience  was  too  queasy  of  digestion. 

Dryden. 

3.  Causing  nausousness. 

I  have  one  thing  of  a  queasy  question, 
Which  I  must  act.  Shakspeare. 

To  Queck,  kwek.  v.  n.  To  shrink;  to 
show  pain;  perhaps  to  complain.  Not 
in  use. 

The  lads  of  Sparta  were  accustomed  to  be  whip- 
ped at  altars,  without  so  much  as  quecking.  Bacon. 

Queen,  kween.8  n.  s.  [cpen,  Sax.]  A  wo- 
man, a  wife,  the  wife  of  a  king. 

1.  The  wife  of  a  king. 

He  was  lapt 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother.  Shaksp. 

2.  A  woman  who  is  sovereign  of  a  king- 
dom 

That  qaieen  Elizabeth  lived  sixty-nine,  and  reign- 
ed forty-five  years,  means  no  more  than  that  the 
duration  of  her  existence  was  equal  to  sixty-nine, 


and  the  duration  of  her  government  to  forty-five  an 
nual  revolutions  of  the  sun.  Locke. 

Have  I  a  queen 
Past  by  my  fellow  rulers  of  the  world? 
Have  1  refi's'd  their  blood  to  mix  with  yours, 
And  raise  new  kings  from  so  obscure  a  race? 

Dryden . 
To  Queen,  kween.   v.  n.    To   play  the 
queen. 

A  three-pence  bow'd  would  hire  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.  Shaksp. 

Of  your  own  state  take  care:  this  dream  of  mine, 
Being,  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  farther, 
But  milk  my  ewes  and  weep.  Shaksp. 

Queen-ai-pi.e,  kween'ap-pl.  n.  s.  A  spe- 
cies of  apple. 

The  queen  apple  is  of  the  summer  kind,  and  a 
good  cyder  apple  mixed  with  others.         Mortimer. 

f!er  checks  with  kindly  claret  spread, 
Aurora  like  new  out  of  bed, 
Or  like  the  fresh  quetn-appWs  side, 
Blushing  at  sight  of  Phoebus'  pride.  Sidney. 

Queening,  kween'ing.410  n.  s.  An  apple. 
The  winter  queening  is  good  for  the  table. 

Mortimer. 

QUEER,  k veer.  adj.  [Of  this  word  the 
original  is  not  known:  a  correspondent 
supposes  a  queer  man  to  be  one  wno 
has  a  quart  to  his  name  in  a  list.]  Odd; 
strange;  original;  particular. 

He  never  went  to  bed  till  two  in  the  morning, 

because  he  would  not  be  a  queer  fellow;  and  was 

every  now  and  then  knocked  down  by  a  constable 

to  signalize  his  vivacity.  Spectator. 

Quee'rly,  kweer  ie.  adv.  [from  queer.] 

Particularly;  oddly. 
QuEE'RNEss,kweer'nes.n.«.  [hom  queer.] 

Oddness;  particularity. 
Que'est,  kwest.  n.  s.  [from  questus,  Lat. 
Skinner.]     A  ringdove;  a  kind  of  wild 
pigeon. 
To  QUELL,  kwel.  v.  a.  [cpellan,  Sax.] 
To  crush;  to  subdue;  originally,  to  kill. 

What  avails 
Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  queWd  with 

pain, 
Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest?  Milton. 

Compassion  queWd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space;  till  firmer  thoughts  restrain'd  excess. 

Milton. 
This  queWd  her  pride,  but  other  doubts  remain'd, 
That  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdain'd. 

Dryden. 
He  is  the  guardian  of  the  publick  quiet,  appoint- 
ed to  restrain  violence,   to  quell  seditions  anu  tu- 
mults, and  to  preserve  that  peace  which  preserves 
the  world.  Jltterbury. 

To  Quell,  kwel.  v .  n.  To  die.    Spenser. 
Quell,  kwel.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Mur- 
der. Not  in  use. 

What  cannot  we  put  upon 
His  spungy  followers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell.  Shakspeare. 

Que'ller,  kwei'lur.98  «.  s.  [from  quell.] 
One  that  crushes  or  subdues. 
Hail  son  of  the  most  high, 
Queller  of  Satan,  on  thy  glorious  work 
Now  enter.  Milton. 

QUE'LQUECHOSE,    kek'shoze.    n.    s. 
[French.]     A  trifle;  a  kickshaw. 
From  country  grass  to  comfitures  of  court, 
Or  city  quelquechoses,  let  not  report 
My  mind  transport.  Donne. 

To  Queme,  kweme.  v.  n.  [cpeman, 
Saxon.]     To  please.     An  old  word. 

Skinner. 
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To  QUENCH,  kwensh.  v.  a. 
1.  To  extinguish  fire. 

Since  stream,  air,  sand,  mine  eyes  and  ears  con- 
spire, 
What  hope  to  quench,  where  each  thing  blows  the 
gie_>  Sidney. 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench.  Shaksp. 
A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 
Which  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

Shakspeare. 
The  fire  had  power  in  the  water,  forgetting  his 
own  .irtue;  and  the  water  forgat  his  own  quenching 
nature.  Wisdom- 

Milk  quenchclh  wild-fire  better  than  water,  be- 
cause it  entered)  better.  Bacon. 

Snbda'd  in  fire  the  stubborn  metal  lies; 
One  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air, 
Other*  to  quench  the  hissing  mass  prepare.  Dryden. 

You  have  already  quetich'd  sedition's  brand, 
And  zeal,  which  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land. 

Dryden. 

Wheu  your  work  is  forged,  do  not  quench  it  in 

water  to  cool  it,  but  throw  it  down  upon  the  floor  or 

hearth  to  cool  of  itself;  for  the  quenching  of  it  in 

water  will  harden  it.  Moxon. 

3.  To  still  any  passion  or  commotion;  to 
repress  any  motion  of  the  mind  good  or 
bad 

But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levelled  false, 
The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 
Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy.  Shaksp. 
Beseech  God,  that  he  will  inflame  thy  heart  with 
this  iii-aveuly  fire  of  devotion;  and  when  thou  hast 
obtained  it,  beware  that  thou  neither  quench  it  by 
any  wilful  sin,  or  let  it  go  out  again  for  want  of 
stirring  it  up  and  employing  it.  Duty  of  Man. 

3.  To  allay  thirst. 

Every  draught  to  him,  that  has  quenched  his  thirst, 
is  but  a  further  quenching  of  nature,  a  provision 
for  rheum  and  diseases,  a  drowning  of  the  spirits. 

South. 

4.  To  destroy 

When  death's  form  appears,  she  feareth  not 
An  utter  quenching  or  extinguishment; 

She  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  such  a  lot, 
That  so  she  might  all  future  ill  prevent.  Davies. 
Covered  with  skin  and  hair  keeps  it  warm,  being 
naturally  very  cold,  and  also  to  quench  and  dissi- 
pate the  force  of  any  stroke,  and  retund  the  edge  of 
any  weapon.  Ray. 

To  Quench,  kwensh.  v.  n.  To  cool;  to 
gro*v  cool. 

Dost  thou  think,  in  time 
She  will  not  qtunch,  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses?  Shakspeare. 

Qi  ic'nchable,   kwensh'a-bl.    adj.    [from 

quench.~\     That  may  be  quenched. 
Que'ncher,    kwensh'ur.08    n.     s.    [from 
quench  ]  Extinguisher;  one  that  quench- 
es. 
Que'nchless,     kw£nsh'l£s.    adj.     [from 
quench .]     Unextinguishable. 

Come,  bloody  Clifford,  rough  Northumberland, 
I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage       Shaksp. 

The  judge  of  torments,  and  the  king  of  tears, 
He  fills  a  burnish'd  throne  of  quenchless  fire. 

Crashaw. 
Qi  e'hele,  kwe'rel.  n.  s.  [querela,  Latin; 
querelle,  French. j     A  complaint  to  a 
court. 

A  circumduction  obtains  not  in  causes  of  appeal, 
but  in  causes  of  first  instance  and  simnle  querele 
only  Ayliffe. 

Que'rent,  kwe'rent.  n.  s.  [querens,  Lat.] 
The  complainant;  the  plaintiff. 

QUKRIMO'NIOUS,  kwer-re-mo'ne-us. 
adj  [querrmonia,  Latin.]  Qucruious; 
<  ompl  ini  ig 

Querimo'niously,    kwer-re-mo'ne-fis-le. 


adv.  [from  querimoniousJ]  Querulous- 
ly; with  complaint. 

To  thee,  dear  I'hom,  myself  addressing, 
Most  querimoniously  confessing.  Denham. 

QufcRiMo'NiousNEss,  k  w  er-t  e-mo'ne-us- 
nes.  n.  s.  [from  querimonious.^  Com- 
plaining temper. 
Quf/rist,  kweVist.  n.  s.  [from  qucero, 
Latin.]  An  inquirer;  an  asker  of  ques- 
tions. 

I  shall  propose  some  considerations  to  my  gentle 
querist.  Spectator 

The  juggling  sea  god,  when  by  chance  trepan'd 
By  some  instructed  querist  sleeping  on  the  strand, 
Impatient  of  all  answers,  strait  became 
A  stealing  brook.  Swift. 

Quern,  kwern.  n.  s.  [cpeopn,  Sax.]  A 
handmiii. 

Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  huswife  churn. 

Shakspeare. 
Some  apple-colour'd  corn 
Ground  in  fair  querns,  and  some  did  spindles  turn. 

Chapman. 

Que'rpo,  kwer'po.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
cuerfio,  Spanish.]  A  dress  ciose  to  the 
body;  a  waistcoat. 

I  would  fain  see  him  walk  in  querpo,  like  a  cased 
rabit,  without  his  holy  fur  upon  his  Oack.  Dryden. 
Que'ruy,  kwer're,  for  equerry,  n.  s. 
[ecuyer,  French.]  A  groom  belonging 
to  a  prince,  or  one  conversant  in  tiie 
king's  stables,  and  having  the  charge  of 
his  horses;  also  the  stable  of  a  prince. 

Bailey. 

Que'kulous,  kwer'ru-lits.  adj.  [querulus, 
Latin.]  Mourning;  whining;  habitually 
complaining. 

Although  they  were  a  people  by  nature  hard- 
hearted, querulous,  wrathful,  and  impatient  of  rest 
and  quietness,  yet  was  there  nothing  of  force  to 
work  the  subversion  of  their  state,  till  the  time  be- 
fore mentioned  was  expired.  Hooker. 
The  pressures  of  war  have  cowed  their  spirits,  as 
may  he  gathered  from  the.  very  accent  of  their 
words,  which  they  prolate  in  a  whining  kind  of  que- 
rulous tone,  as  if  still  complaining  and  crest-fallen. 

Howel. 
Though  you  give  no  countenance  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  querulous,  yet  curb  the  insolence  of 
the  injurious.  Locke. 

Que'rulously,  kwer'rvi-lus-le.  adv. 
[from  querulous.~\  In  a  complaining 
manner. 

His  wounded  ears  complaints  eternal  fill, 
As  unoil'd  hinges,  querulously  shrill.  Young'. 

Que'kulousness,    kwer'ru-ius-nes.    n.  s. 
[from  querulous.]     Habit  or  quiliiy  of 
complaining  mournfully. 
Que'ry,  kwe're.  n.  s.  [from  quare,  Lat.] 
A  question;  ap  inquiry  to  be  resolved. 

I  shall  conclude,  with  proposing  only  some  que- 
ries, in  order  to  a  further  search  to  be  made  by 
others.  Newton. 

This  shews  the  folly  of  this  query,  that  might  al- 
ways be  demanded,  that  would  impiously  and  ab- 
surdly attempt  to  tie  the  arm  of  omnipotence  from 
doing  any  thing  at  all,  because  it  can  never  do  its 
utmost.  Bentley. 

To  Que'ry,  kwe're.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  ask  questions. 

Three  Cambridge  sophs, 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate.     Pope. 

Q<  est,  kwest.  n.  »,  [queste,  Fr.] 

I.  Search;  act  of  seeking. 

None  but  such  as  this  bold  ape  unblest, 
Can  ever  thrive  in  that  unlucky  quest.        Spenser. 


If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch? 

Shakspeare 
Fair  silver  buskiu'd  nymphs, 
I  know  this  quest  of  yours  and  free  intent 
Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant, 
To  the  great  mistress  of  your  princely  shrine.  Milton 

An  aged  man  in  rural  weeds, 
Following,  as  scem'd,  the  quest  of  some  stray  ewe. 

Milton 
One  for  all 
Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 
Th'  unsounded  deep,  and  the  \oid  immense 
To  search  with  waiid'ring  quest  a  place  foretold 
Should  be.  Milton. 

'Twould  be  not  strange,  should  we  find  Paradise 
at  this  day,  where  Adam  left  it;  and  1  the  rather 
note  this,  because  1  see  there  are  some  so  earnest 
in  quest  of  it.  Woodward. 

There's  not  an  African, 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
But  better  practises  these  boabteu  virtues.  Mdison. 
We  see  them  active  and  vigilant  in  quest  of  de- 
light Spectator. 
I.  [for  inquesi.~\  An  empannell'd  jury. 
What's  my  offence? 
Where  is  the  evidence,  that  doth  accuse  me? 
What  iawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Uiito  the  frowning  judge?                       Shakspeare. 

3.  Searchers.      Collectively. 

You  have  been  hotly  call'd  for 
When,  being  not  at  youi  lodging  to  be  found, 
The  senate  seut  above  three  several  quests 
To  search  you  out.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Inquiry;  examination. 

O  place  and  greatness!  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee;  vo;umes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contraiious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Request;  uesire;  solicitation. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion.  Herbert. 

J'o  Quest,  kwest.  v.  n.  [queter,  French; 

from  the  noun]    To  go  in  search. 
Que'stant,  kweVtant.  n.  s.   [from  ques- 
ter,  Fr.]     Seeker;  endeavourer  after. 

See,  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it;  when 
The  bravest  quiuanl  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud.  Sl.aksp. 

QUESTION,  kwes'tshun.*16  n.  s    [ques- 
tion, Fr.  quastio,  Lat.] 

1.  Interrogatory;  any  thing  inquired. 

Because  he  that  knoweth  least  is  fittest  to  ask 
questions,  it  is  more  reason  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  time,  that  ye  ask  me  questions,  than  that  1  ask 
you.  Bacon. 

2.  Inquiry;  disquisition. 

It  is  to  be  put  to  question,  whether  it  be  lawful 
for  christian  princes  to  make  an  invasive  war  sim- 
ply for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Bacon . 

3.  A  dispute;  a  subject  of  debate. 

There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's 
disciples  and  the  Jews  about  purifying.  John. 

4.  Affair  to  be  examined. 

In  points  of  honour  to  be  try'd, 
Suppose  the  question  not  your  own.  Swift. 

How  easy  is  it  for  a  man  to  fill  a  book  with  quo- 
tations, as  you  have  done,  thai  can  be  content  with 
any  thing,  however  foreign  to  the  question! 

JValetland. 

5.  Doubt;  controversy;  dispute. 

This  is  not  my  writing, 
Though  1  confess  much  like  the  character: 
But  out  of  question  'lis  Maria's  hand  Shaksp. 

'Tis  time  for  him  to  shew  himself,  when  his  very 
being  is  called  in  question,  and  to  come  and  judge 
the  world,  when  men  begin  to  doubt  whether  he 
made  it.  Ti liaison. 

The  doubt  of  their  being  native  impressions  oq 
the  mind,  is  stronger  against  these  moral  principles 
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than  the  other;  not  that  it  brings  their  truth  at  all 
in  question.  Locke. 

Our  own  earth  would  be  barren  and  desolate, 
without  the  benign  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  which 
without  question  is  true  of  all  the  other  planets. 

Bentley. 
5.  Judicial  trial. 

Whosoever  be  found  guilty,  the  communion  book 
hath  deserved  least  to  be  called  in  question  for  this 
fault.  Hooker. 

7.  Examination  by  torture. 

Such  a  presumption  is  only  sufficient  to  put  the 
person  to  the  rack  or  question,  according  to  the  civil 
law,  and  not  bring  him  to  condemnation.      Ayliffe. 

8.  Stale  of  being   the  subject  of  present 

inquiry. 

It  we  being  defendants  do  answer,  that  the  cere- 
monies in  question  are  godly,  comely,  decent,  pro- 
fitable for  the  church,  their  reply  is  childish  and 
unorderly  to  say,  that  we  demand  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion, anil  shew  the  poverty  of  our  cause,  the  good- 
ness whereof  we  are  fain  to  beg  that  our  adversa- 
ries would  grant.  Hooker. 

If  it  would  purchase  six  shillings  and  three-pence 
weighty-money,  he  had  proved  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. Locke. 

Nor  are  these  assertions  that  dropped  from  their 
pens  by  chance,  but  delivered  by  them  in  places 
where  they  profess  to  state  the  points  in  question. 

Allerbury. 

9.  Endeavour;  act  of  seeking.   Not  in  use. 

As  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  n»ay  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it; 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace, 
But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in.  Shuksp. 

To  Que'stion,  kwes'tshun.  v.   n.  [from 

the  noun.] 

1.  To  inquire. 

Suddenly  out  of  this  delightful  dream 
The  man  awoke,  and  would  have  questioned  more; 
But  he  would  not  endure  the  woful  theme.  Spenser. 

He  that  questioned  much  shall  learn  much,  and 
content  much;  but  especially  if  he  apply  his  ques- 
tions to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom  he  asketh. 

Bacon. 

Unreasonable  subtilty  will  still  seem  to  be  rea- 
soning and  at  least  will  question,  when  it  cannot 
answer.  Holiday. 

2.  To  debate  by  interrogatories. 

I  pray  you  think  you  question  with  a  Jew; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  a  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb. 

Shakspeare . 

To  Que'stion,   kwes'tshun.   v.  a.  [ques- 
lionner,  Fr.] 

1.  To  examine  one  by  questions. 

Question  your  royal   thoughts,  make  the  case 
yours; 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son; 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  prophan'd, 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 
And  in  your  pow'r  so  silencing  your  son.      Shaksp. 

But  hark  you,  Kate, 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me, 
Whither  I  go.  Shaksp. 

This  construction  is  not  so  undubitably  to  be  re- 
ceived as  not  at  all  to  be  questioned.  Brown. 

2.  To  doubt;  to  be  uncertain  of. 

O  impotent  estate  of  human  life! 
Where  fleeting  joy  does  lasting  doubt  inspire, 
And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire.  Prior. 

3.  To  have  no  confidence  in;  to  mention 
as  not  to  be  trusted. 

Be  a  design  never  so  artificially  laid,  if  it  chan- 
ces to  be  defeated  by  some  cross  accident,  the  man 
is  then  ru.i  down,  his  counsels  derided,  his  prudence 
questioned,  and  his  person  despised.  South. 

Questionable,     kwes'tshun-a-bl.      adj. 
[from  question."] 


1.  Doubtful;  disputable. 
Your  accustomed  clemency  will  take  in  good 

worth,  the  offer  of  these  my  simple  labours,  bestow- 
ed for  the  necessary  justification  of  laws  heretofore 
made  questionable,  because  not  perfectly  understood. 

Hooker. 

That  persons  drowned  float,  the  ninth  day  when 
their  gall  breaketh,  is  a  questionable  determination, 
both  in  the  time  and  cause.  Brown 

It  is  questionable,  whether  the  use  of  steel  springs 
was  known  in  those  ancient  times.  Wilkins. 

It  is  questionable,  whether  Galen  ever  saw  the 
dissection  of  a  human  body.  Baker 

2.  Subpicious;  liable  to  suspicion;  liable 
to  question. 

Be  thy  advent  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.  Shaksp. 

Que'stionary,  kwes'tshi'm-a-re.  adj. 
[from  questioji.]  Inquiring;  asking  ques- 
tions. 

1  grow  laconick  even  beyond  laconicism;  for 
sometimes  I  return  only  yes  or  no  to  quettionary 
epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.  Pope  to  Sioift. 

QuE'sTioNABLENESS,k\ves'tshun-a-bl-nes. 
n.  s.  [from  question.']  The  quality  of 
being  questionable. 

Que'stioner,  kwes'tshun-ur.  n.  s.  [from 
question.]     An  inquirer. 

Questionless,  k  wes-tshun-les.  adv.  [from 
question.]  Certainly;  without  doubt; 
doubtless. 

Questionless  hence  it  comes  that  many  were  mis- 
taken. Raleigh. 
Questionless  duty  moves  not  so  much  upon  com- 
mand as  promise;  now  that  which  proposes  the 
greatest  and  most  suitable  rewards  to  obedience, 
and  the  greatest  punishments  to  disobedience,  doubw- 
less  is  the  most  likely  to  inforce  the  one  and  prevent 
the  other.  South. 

Que'stman,  kwest'man.88 
Que'stmonger,  kwest'mung-gur 

[quest,    man,  and  monger.]     Starter  of 
lawsuits  or  prosecutions. 

Their  principal  working  was  upon  penal  laws, 
wherein  they  spared  none,  great  nor  small,  but 
raked  over  all  new  and  old  statutes,  having  ever  a 
rabble  of  promoters,  questmongers,  and  leading  ju- 
rors at  their  command.  Bacon. 

Que'sthist,  kwes'trist.  n.  s.  [from  quest.] 
Seeker;  pursuer. 

Six  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  the  gate, 
Are  gone  with  him  toward  Dover.  Shaksp. 

Que'stuary,  kwes'tshu-a-re.   adj.  [from 
questus,  Latin.]   Studious  of  profit. 

Although  lapidaries  and  questuary  enquirers  af- 
firm it,  yet  the  writers  of  minerals  conceive  the 
stone  of  this  name  to  be  a  mineral  concretion,  not 
to  be  found  in  animals.  Brown. 

Quib,  kwlb.  n.  s.  A  sarcasm;  a  bitter 
taunt,  jiinsivorth.  The  same  perhaps 
with  quip. 
QUI'BBLE,  kwib'bl.  n.  s.  [from  guidli- 
bet,  Latin.]  A  slight  cavil;  a  low  con- 
ceit depending  on  the  sound  of  words; 
a  pun. 

This  may  be  of  great  use  to  immortalize  puns  and 
quibbles,  and  to  lest  posterity  see  their  forefathers 
were  blockheads.  Addison. 

Quirks  or  quibbles  have  no  place  in  the  search  af- 
ter truth.  Watts. 
Having  once  fully  answered  your  quibble,  you 
will  not,  I  hope,  expect  that  I  should  do  it  again 
and  again.                                                  Waterland. 
To  Qui'brle,  kwib'bl.406  v.  n.  [from  the 


n. 


noun.]     To  pun;  to  play  on  the   sound 
of  words. 

The  first  service  was  neats  tongue  sliced,  which 
(he  philosophers  took  occasion  to  discourse  and  quib- 
ble upon  in  a  grave  formal  way.  VEstrange. 
Qui'bbler,  kwib'bl-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  quib- 
ble]    A  punster. 
QUICK,  kwik.  adj.  [epic,  Saxon.] 
i .  Living;  not  dead. 

They  swallowed  us  up  quick,  when  their  wrath 
was  kindled  against  us.  Psalms. 

If  there  be  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  risings,  it  is  an 
old  leprosy.  Leviticus. 

The  quick  and  the  dead.  Common  Prayer. 

As  the  sun  makes;  here  noon,  there  day,  there 
night, 
Melts  wax,  drys  clay,  makes  flow'rs,  some  quick 
some  dead.  Davies. 

Thence  shall  come, 
When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe, 
With  glory  and  pow'r  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead. 

Milton, 
2.  Swift;  nimble;  done  with  celerity. 

Prayers  whereunto  devout  minds  have  added  a 
piercing  kind  of  brevity,  thereby  the  better  to  ex- 
press that  quick  and  speedy  expedition,  wherewith 
ardent  affections,  the  wings  of  prayer,  are  delighted 
to  present  our  suits  in  heaven.  Hooker. 

Speedy;  free  from  delay. 
Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated.  Milton. 

4.  Active;  spritely,  ready. 

A  man  of  great  sagacity  in  business,  and  he  pre- 
served so  great  a  vigour  of  mind  even  to  his  death, 
when  near  eighty,  that  some,  who  had  known  him 
in  his  younger  years,  did  believe  him  to  have  much 
quicker  parts  in  his  age  than  before.  Clarendon. 
A  man  must  have  passed  his  noviciate  in  sinning, 
before  he  comes  to  this,  be  he  never  so  quick  a  pro- 
ficient. South. 
The  animal,  which  is  first  produced  of  an  egg,  is 
a  blind  and  dull  worm;  but  that  which  hath  its  re- 
surrection thence,  is  a  quick  eyed,  volatile  and 
sprightly  fly.  Grew. 

Quick,  kwik.  adv.  Nimbly;  speedily  rea- 
dily. 

Ready  in  gybes,  quick  answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelous  as  the  weazle.  Shaksp. 

This  shall  your  understanding  clear, 
Those  things  from  me  that  you  shall  hear, 
Conceiving  much  the  quicker.  Drayton. 

They  gave  those  complex  ideas,  that  the  things 
they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive  informa- 
tion about,  might  be  the  easier  and  quicker  under- 
stood. Locke. 

This  is  done  with  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how 
very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  performed, 
requiring  not  time,  but  many  of  them  crowded  into 


an  instant.  Locke- 

QUICK,  kwik.  n.  s. 

1.  A  live  animal.  Not  in  use. 

Peeping  close  into  the  thick, 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quick, 

Whose  shape  appeared  not; 
But  were  it  fairy,  fiend,  or  snake, 
My  courage  earned  it  to  wake, 

And  manful  thereat  shot.  Spenser. 

2.  The  living  flesh;  sensible  parts. 

If  Stanley  held,  that  a  son  of  king  Edward  had 
still  the  better  right,  it  was  to  teach  all  England  to 
say  as  much;  and  therefore  that  speech  touched  the 
quick.  Bacon. 

Seiz'd  with  sudden  smart, 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart.  Dryden. 

The  thought  of  this  disgraceful  composition  so 
touches  me  to  the  quick,  that  1  cannot  sleep. 

Jhbuthnot. 

Scarifying  gangrenes,  by  several  incisions  down 
to  the  quick,  is  almost  universal,  and  with  reason, 
since  it  not  only  discharges  a  pernicious  ichor,  but 
makes  way  for  topical  applications.  Sharp. 


QUI 

3.  Living  plants. 

For  inclosing  of  land,  the  most  usual  way  is  with 
a  ditch  and  bank  set  with  quick.  Mortimer. 

Qui'okbeam,  or  quickentree,  kwik'beme. 
n.  s.  [ornus.] 

Qidckbeam,  or  wild  sorb,  by  some  called  the  Irish 
ash,  is  a  species  of  wild  ash,  preceded  by  blossoms 
of  an  agreeable  scent.  Mortimer. 

To  QUl'CKLN,  kwik'k'n.103  v.  a.  [cpic- 
can,  Sax.~j 

1 .  To  make  alive. 

All  they  that  go  down  into  the  dust,  shall  kneel 
before  him;  and  no  man  hath  quickened  his  own 
soul.  Psalms. 

This  my  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures.  Shalcsp. 

Fair  soul,  since  to  the  fairest  body  join'd 
You  give  such  lively  life,  such  tjuick'ning  pow'r, 
And  influence  of  such  celestial  kind, 
As  keeps  it  still  in  youth's  immortal  flow'r.  Davies. 

He  throws 
His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes; 
Hence  flocks  and  herds,  and  men,  and  beasts  and 

fowls 
With  breath  are  quickened  and  attract  their  souls. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  hasten;  to  accelerate. 

You  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken  or  slack 
a  motion,  than  raise  or  cease  it;  as  it  is  easier  to 
make  a  dog  go  slower  than  to  make  him  stand  still. 

Bacon 

Others  were  appointed  to  consider  of  penal  laws 
and  proclamations  in  force,  and  to  quicken  the  exe- 
cution of  the  most  principal.  Hayward. 

Though  any  commodity  should  shift  hands  never 
so  fast,  yet,  if  they  did  not  cease  to  be  any  longer 
traffick,  this  would  not  at  all  make  or  quicken  their 
vent.  Locke. 

3.  To  sharpen;  to  actuate;  to  excite. 

Though  my  senses  were  astonished,  my  mind 
forced  them  to  quicken  themselves;  because  1  had 
learnt  of  him,  how  little  favour  he  is  wont  to  shew 
in  any  matter  of  advantage.  Sidney- 

It  was  like  a  fruitful  garden  without  an  hedge, 
that  quickens  the  appetite  to  enjoy  so  tempting  a 
prize.  South. 

They  endeavour  by  brandy  to  quicken  their  taste 
alreatty  extinguished.  Taller. 

An  argument  of  great  force  to  quicken  Hum  in 
the  improvement  of  those  advantages  to  which  the 
mercy  of  God  had  called  them  by  the  gospel. 

Rogers. 

The  desire  of  fame  hath  been  no  inconsiderable 
motive  to  quicken  you  in  the  pursuit  of  those  actions 
which  will  best  deserve  it.  Swift. 

To  Qui'cken,  kwik'k'n.  v.  n. 

1.  To  become  alive:  as,  a  ■woman  quickens 
•with  child. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee;  I'm  your  host; 
With  robbers  hamls,  my  hospitable  favour 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.  Shaksp. 

They  rub  out  of  it  a  red  dust,  that  converteth  af- 
ter a  while  into  worms,  which  they  kill  with  wine 
when  they  begin  to  quicken.  Sandys. 

The  heart  is  the  first  part  that  quickens,  and  the 
last  that  dies.  Ray. 

2.  To  move  with  activity. 

Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes.     Pope. 
Qui'ckener,    kwik'k'n-ur.    n.    s.    [from 
quicken .] 

1.  One  who  makes  alive. 

2.  That  which  accelerates;  that  which  ac- 
tuates. 

Love  and  enmity,  aversation  and  fear,  arc  nota- 
ble wlietters  and  qaickeners  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
all  animals.  .More. 

Qui'ckgrass,  kwik'gras.  n.  s.  [qwek  and 
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giass;  gramen  caninum,  Latin.}     L)og 
grass. 
Qui'cklime,  kwik'limc.  n.  s.  [calx  viva, 
Lat.  quick  and  lime.]  Lime  unquenched. 
After  burning  the  stone,  when  lime  is  in  its  per- 
fect and  unaltered  state,  it  is  called  quicklime.  Hill. 
Qui'ckly,    kwik'le.    adv.    [from   quick.~] 
Soon;  speedily;  without  delay. 
Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue:  tby  story  quickly. 

Shakspeare. 
Pleasure  dwells  no  longer  upon  the  appetite  than 
the  necessities  of  nature,  which  are  quickly  and  ea- 
sily provided  for;  and  then  all  that  follows  is  an  op- 
pression. South. 
Qui'ckness,  kwik'nes.  n.  s.  [from  quick.] 

1.  Speed;  velocity;  celerity. 

What  any  invention  hath  in  the  strength  of  its 
motion,  is  abated  in  the  slowness  of  it;  and  what  it 
bath  in  the  extraordinary  quickness  of  its  motion, 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  great  strength  that  is  re- 
quired unto  it.  Wilkins. 

Joy,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,  reflects  with  a  greater 
ardour  and  quickness,  when  it  rebounds  upon  a  man 
from  the  breast  of  his  friend.  South. 

2.  Activity;,briskness. 

The  best  choice  is  of  an  old  physician  and  a 
young  lawyer;  because,  where  errors  are  fatal,  abi- 
lity of  judgment  and  moderation  are  required,  but 
where  advantages  may  be  wrought  upon,  diligence 
and  quickness  of  wit.  Wotton. 

The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the 
invention,  the  fertility  in  the  faucy,  and  the  accu- 
racy in  the  expression.  Dryden. 

3.  Keen  sensibility. 

Would  not  quickness  of  sensation  be  an  inconve- 
nience to  an  animal,  that  must  lie  still?        Locke. 

4.  Sharpness;  pungency. 

Thy  gen'rous  fruits,  though  gather'd  ere  their 
prime,  ' 

Still  shew'd  a  quickness;  and  maturing  time 
But  mellows  what  we  write  to  the  dull  sweets  of 
rhime.  Dryden. 

Ginger  renders  it  brisk,  and  corrects  its  windi- 
ness,  and  juice  of  coriuths  whereof  a  few  drops  tinge 
and  add  a  pleasant  quickness.  Mortimer. 

Qui'cksano,  kwik'sand.  n.  s.  [quick  and 
sand.)  Moving  sand;  unsolid  ground. 

What  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea? 

What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit?  Shaksp. 

Undergirding  the  ship,  and   fearing   lest   they 

should  fall  into  the  quicksands,  they  strake  sail,  and 

so  were  driven.  Acts. 

But  when  the  vessel  is  on  quicksands  cast, 
The  flowing  tide  does  more  the  sinking  haste. 

Dryden. 
Trajan,  by  the  adoption  of  Nerva,  stems  the  tide 
to  her  relief,  and  like  another  Neptune  shoves  her 
off  the  quicksands.  Addison. 

I  have  marked  out  several  of  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands of  life,  in  order  to  keep  the  unwary  from  run- 
ning upon  them.  Addison. 
To  Quickset,  kwik'set.  v .  a.  [quick  and 
set.]  To  plant  with  living  plants. 

In  making  or  mending,  as  needeth  thy  ditch, 
Get  set  to  quickset  it,  learn  cunningly  which. 

Tusser. 

A  man  may  ditch  and  quickset  three  poles  a  day, 

where  the  ditch  is  three  foot  wide  and  two  foot  deep. 

Mortimer. 
Qui'ckset,  kwik'set.  a.  s.  [quick  and  sec] 
Living  plant  set  to  grow. 
The  ba>ful  pastures  fene'd,  and  most  with  quick- 
set mound.  Drayton. 
Plant  quicksets  and  transplant  fruit  trees  towards 
the  decrease.  Evelyn 
Nine  in  ten  of  the  quickset  hedges  are  ruin'd  for 
want  of  skill.  Swift. 
Quicksi'ghted,  kwik-si'ted.  adj.  [quick 
and  sight.]    Having  a  sharp  sight. 

Nobody  will  deem  the  quicksighted  amongst  them 
to  have  very  enlarged  views  in  euiicke.         Locke. 
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No  article  of  religion  hath  credibility  enough  for 

them;  and  yet  these  same  cautious  and  quicksighted 

gentlemen  can  swallow  down  this  sottish  opinion 

about  [(recipient  atoms.  Lentley. 

Quicksi'ghtedness,  kwik-si'tdd-nes.  n.s. 

[from    quicksighted.]      Sharpness    of 

sight. 

The  ignorance  that  is  in  us  no  more  hinders  the 
knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  blindness  ol  a 
mole  is  an  argument  agaiust  the  quickstghtedness  of 
an  eagle.  Locke. 

Quicksi'lver,  kwik'sil-vur.98  n.  a.  [quick 
and  silver;  argentum  vivum,  LatJ 

Quicksilver,  called  mercury  by  the  chy  mists,  is 
a  naturally  fluid  mineral,  and  the  heaviest  of  all 
known  bodies  next  to  gold,  and  is  the  more  heavy 
and  fluid,  as  it  is  more  pure;  it  is  wholly  volatile  in 
the  fire,  and  may  be  driven  up  in  vapour  by  a  de- 
gree of  heat  very  little  greater  than  that  of  boiling 
water;  it  is  the  least  tenacious  of  all  bodies,  and 
every  smaller  drop  may  be  again  divided  by  the 
lightest  touch  into  a  multitude  of  others.  The  spe- 
cifick  gravity  of  pure  mercury  is  to  water  as  14020 
to  1000,  and  as  it  is  the  heaviest  of  all  fluids,  it  is 
also  the  coldest,  and  when  heated  the  hottest;  the 
ancients  all  esteemed  quicksilver  a  poison,  nor  was 
it  brought  into  internal  use  till  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  years-  ago,  which  was  first  occasioned  by 
the  shepherds,  who  ventured  to  give  it  their  sheep 
to  kill  worms,  and  as  they  received  no  hurt  by  it, 
it  was  soon  concluded,  that  men  might  take  it  safe- 
ly: in  time,  the  diggers  in  the  mines,  when  they 
found  it  crude,  swallowed  it  in  vast  quantities,  in 
order  to  sell  it  privately,  when  thev  had  voided  it 
by  stool:  but  the  miners  seldom  follow  their  occu- 
pation above  three  or  four  years,  and  the  artificers, 
who  have  much  dealiug  in  it,  are  generally  seized 
with  paralytick  disorders.  Hill. 

Cinnabar  maketh  a  beautiful  purple  like  unto  a 
red  rose;  the  best  was  wont  to  be  made  in  Libia  of 
brimstone  and  quicksilver  burnt.  Peacham 

Pleasures  are  few;  and  fewer  we  enjoy; 
Pleasure,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright  and  coy; 
We  strive  to  grasp  it  with  our  utmost  skill, 
Still  it  eludes  us,  and  it  glitters  still: 
If  seiz'J  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains, 
What  is  it,  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins?   Young. 
Quicksi'i.vereij,  kwtk'sil -vur'd.3SH    adj. 
[from  quicksilver.]  Overlaid  with  quick- 
silver. 

Metal  is  more  difficult  to  polish  than  glass,  and 
is  afterwards  very  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  tarnishing, 
and  reflects  not  so  much  light  as  glass  quicksilvered 
over  does:  I  would  propound  to  use  instead  of  the 
metal  a  glass  ground  coucave  on  the  foreside,  and 
as  much  convex  on  the  backside,  ana  quicksilvered 
over  on  the  convex  side.  Newton. 

QUI  DAM,  kwiuam.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Some- 
body. Not  used. 

For  envy  of  so  many  worthy  quidams,  which  catch 
at  the  garland  which  to  you  alone  is  due,  you  will 
be  persuaded  to  pluck  out  of  the  hateful  d.irkuesg 
those  so  many  excellent  poems  of  yours,  which  lie 
hid,  and  bring  them  forth  to  eternal  light.  Spenser. 
Qui'ddany,  kwid'da-ne.  n.  s.  [cydonium, 
cydoniatum,  Latin;  quidden,  German,  a 
quince.  J  Marmalade;  confection  of  quin- 
ces made  with  sugar. 
Qui'ddit,  kwid'dit.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
quidlibct,  Lat.  or  from  que  die,  Fr.J    A 
subtilty;  an  equivocation.    A  low  word. 
Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?  where 
be  his  quidiiels  now.''  his  quillets?  his  cases?  and  hit 
tricks?  Shaksp. 

Qui'ddity,  kwid'e-te.  n.  s.  [quidditas,  low 

Latin.] 
|l.  Essence;  that  which  is  a  proper  answer 
to  the  question,  quid  est?  a  scholastick 

term- 
He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts, 
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And  knew  their  natures  and  abstracts, 
Where  entity  and  quiddity 

The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies  fly.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  trifling  nicety;  a  cavil;  a  captious 
question.   Not  used. 

Misnomer  in  our  laws,  and  other  quiddities,  I 
leave  to  the  professors  of  law.  Camden. 

Quie'scence,  kwi-es'sense.M0  n.s.  [from 
quiesco,  Lat.]  Rest;  repose. 

Whether  the  earth  move  or  rest,  I  undertake  not 
to  determine:  my  work  is  to  prove,  that  the  com- 
mon inducement  to  the  belief  of  its  quiescence,  the 
testimony  of  sense,  is  weak  and  frivolous.  Glanville. 

Quie'scent,  kwi-es'sent.  adj  [quiescens, 
Lat.j  Resting;  not  being  in  motion;  not 
movent:  lying  at  repose. 

Though  the  earth  move,  its  motion  must  needs  be 
as  insensible  as  if  it  were  quiescent.  Glanville. 

The  right  side,  from  whence  the  motion  of  the 
body  beginneth,  is  the  active  or  moving  side;  but 
the  sinister  is  the  weaker  or  more  quiescent  side. 

Brown. 

Sight  takes  in  at  a  greater  distance  and  more  va- 
riety at  once,  comprehending  also  quiescent  objects, 
which  hearing  does  not.  Holder. 

If  it  be  in  some  part  movent,  and  in  some  part 
quiescent,  it  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  and  so  no 
radius.  Grew. 

Pression  or  motion  cannot  be  propagated  in  a 
fluid  in  right  lines  beyond  an  obstacle  which  stops 
part  of  the  motion,  but  will  bend  and  spread  every 
way  into  the  quiescent  medium,  which  lies  beyond 
the  obstacle.  Newton. 

QUl'ET,  kwi'et.88  adj.  [_guiettFr.  quie- 
tus, Lat.] 

1 .  Still;  free  from  disturbance. 

Breaking  off  the  end  for  want  of  breath, 
And  sliding  soft,  as  down  to  sleep  her  laid, 

She  ended  all  her  woe  in  quiet  death.     Spenser. 
This  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  is  best;  sweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a  sharper  known.  Shaksp. 

Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
That  sun,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  man 
Such  trouble  brought.  Milton. 

2.  Peaceable;  not  turbulent;  not  offensive; 

mild. 

Let  it  be  in  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit.  1  Peter. 

3.  Still;  not  in  motion. 

They  laid  wait  for  him,  and  were  quiet  all  the 
night.  Judges. 

4.  Smooth;  not  ruffled. 

Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Shaksp. 

Qui'et,  kwi'et.  n.  s.  \jquies,  Lat.]  Rest; 
repose;  tranquillity;  freedom  from  dis- 
turbance; peace;  security;  stillness. 

They  came  into  Laish  unto  a  people  that  were  at 
quiet  and  secure.  Judges. 

The  land 
A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  aud  worser  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war.  Dryden. 

There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  renew'd  their 
name, 
And  there  in  quiet  rules.  Dryden. 

Indulgent  qwiet,  pow'r  serene, 
Mother  of  peace  and  joy  and  love.  Hughes. 

To  Qui'et,  kwi'et.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  calm;  to  lull;  to  pacify;  to  put  to 

rest. 

The  lowest  degree  of  faith,  that  can  quiet  the 
soul  of  man,  is  a  firm  conviction  that  God  is  placa- 
ble. Forbes. 

2,  To  still. 

Putting  together  the  ideas  of  moving  or  quieting 
corporeal  motion  joined  to  substance,  we  have  the 
idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit.  Locke. 


Qui'eter,  kwi'£t-tur.  n.  s.  [from  quiet.'] 

The  person  or  thing  that  quiets. 
Qui'etism,  kwi'et-izm.  n.  s.  [from  quiet.] 
What  is  called  by  the  poets  apathy  or  cbspassion, 
by  the  scepticks  indisturbance,  by  the  Molinists 
quietism,  by  common  men  peace  of  conscience, 
seems  all  to  mean  but  great  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Temple- 
Qui'etly,  kwi'£t-le.  adv.  [from  quiet.] 

1.  Calmly;  without  violent  emotion. 
Let  no  man  for  his  own  poverty  become  more 

oppressing  in  his  bargain,  but  quietly,  modestly,  and 
patiently  recommend  Lis  estate  to  God,  and  leave 
the  success  to  him.  Taylor. 

2.  Peaceably;  without  offence. 
Although   the  rebels  had   behaved   themselves 

quietly  and  modestly  by  the  way  as  they  went;  yet 
they  doubted  that  would  but  make  them  more  hun- 
gry to  fall  upon  the  spoil  in  the  end.  Bac»n. 

3.  At  rest;  without  agitation. 
Qui'etness,  kwi'et-nls.  n.s.  [from  quiet.] 

1.  Coolness  of  temper. 
This  cruel  quietness  neither  returning  to  mislike 

nor  proceeding  to  favour;  gracious,  but  gracious 
still  after  one  manner.  Sidney. 

That  which  we  move  for  our  better  instruction 
sake,  turneth  into  anger  and  choler  in  them;  they 
grow  altogether  out  of  quietness  with  it;  they  answer 
fumingly.  Hooker. 

2.  Peace;  tranquillity. 
Stop  effusion  of  our  christian  blood, 

And  'stablish  quietness  on  ev'ry  side.  Shaksp. 

What  miseries  have  both  nations  avoided,  and 

what  quietness  and  security  attained  by  their  peace- 

able.union?  Hayward. 

3.  Stillness;  calmness. 
If  we  compare  the  quietness  and  chastity  of  the 

Bolognese  pencil  to  the  bustle  and  tumult  that  fills 
every  part  of  a  Venetian  picture,  without  the  least 
attempt  to  interest  the  passions,  their  boasted  art 
will  appear  a  mere  struggle  without  effect, 

Reynolds. 

Qui'etsome,     kwl'et-sdm.     adj.     [from 
quiet.]    Calm;  still;  undisturbed.    Not 

in  use. 

Let  the  night  be  calm  and  quietsome, 
Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  affray.  Spenser 


Qui'etude,  kwi'e-tude.  n.  s.   [quietude, 


Fr.  from  quiet.]     Rest;  repose;  tran- 
quillity. Not  in  common  use. 

From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  phlegmatick 
humour,  the  proper  allay  of  fervent  blood,  will  flow 
a  future  quietude  and  serenitude  in  the  affections. 

Wotton. 

Quill,  kwll.  n.  s. 

1.  The   hard  and   strong  feather  of  the 
wing,  of  which  pens  are  made. 

With  her  nimble  quills  his  soul  doth  seem   to 
hover, 
And  eye  the  very  pitch  that  lusty  bird  did  cover. 

Drayton. 

Birds  have  three  other  hard  substances  proper  to 

them;  the  bill,  which  is  of  a  like  matter  with  the 

teeth,  the  shell  of  the  egg,  and  their  quilts.  Bacon. 

2.  The  instrument  of  writing. 

I  will  only  touch  tbe  duke's  own  deportment  in 
that  island,  the  proper  subject  of  my  quill.  Wotton. 

Those  lives  they  fail'd  to  rescue  by  their  skill. 
Their  muse  would  make  immortal  with  her  quill. 

Garth. 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver'd  at  his  ear, 
To  him  that  notches  sticks  at  Westminster.    Pope. 

3.  Prick  or  dart  of  a  porcupine. 

Near  these  was  the  black  prince  of  Monomotapa, 
by  whose  side  was  seen  the  quill-darting  porcupine. 

Jirbuthnol  and  Pope. 

4.  Reed   on   which  weavers   wind   their 

threads. 

The  presumptuous  damsel  rashly  dar'd 
The  goddess'  self  to  challenge  to  the  field, 
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And  to  compare  with  her  in  curious  skill, 
Of  works  with  loom,  with  needle,  and  with  quill. 

Spenser. 
S.  The  instrument  with  which  musicians 
strike  then  strings. 

His  flying  fingers  and  harmonious  quill 
Strike  sev'n  distinguish'd  notes,  and  sev'n  at  once 
they  fill.  Dryden. 

Qui'llet,  kwil'lit.s9  n.  s.  {quidlibet,  Lat.] 
Subtiity;  nicety;  fraudulent  distinction; 
petty  cant. 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?  where 
be  his  quiddets  now?  his  quillets?  his  cases?  and  his 
tricks?  Shaksp. 

A  great  soul  weighs  in  the  scale  of  reason,  what 
it  is  to  judge  of,  rather  than  dwell  with  too  scrupu- 
lous a  diligence  upon  little  quituts  and  niceties'. 

Digby. 
Ply  her  with  love  letters  and  billets, 
And  bait  them  well  for  quirks  and  quillets. 

Hudibras. 
Quilt,  kwilt.  n.  s.  [couette,  Fr.  kulc/it, 
Dutch;  culcita,  culcitra,  Lat.j  A  cover 
made  by  stitching  one  cloth  over  ano- 
ther with  some  soft  substance  between 
them. 

Quilts  of  roses  and  spices  are  nothing  so  helpful, 
as  to  take  a  cake  of  new  bread,  and  bedew  it  with 
a  little  sack.  Bacon. 

In  both  tables,  the  beds  were  covered  with  mag- 
nificent quills  amongst  the  richer  sort.    JlrbiUtinot. 

She  on  the  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe, 
VV  rapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness  and  for  show  .  Pope. 
To  Quilt,  kwilt.  v.  a.  firom  the  noun.] 
To  stitch  one  cloth  upon  another  with 
something  soft  between  them. 

The  sharp  steel  arriving  forcibly 
On  his  horse  neck  before  the  quilted  fell, 
Then  from  the  head  the  body  sundred  quite. 

Spenser. 

A  bag  quilted  with  bran  is  very  good,  but  it  tirieth 

too  much.  Bacon. 

Entellus  for  the  strife  prepares, 
Strip'd  of  his  quilted  coat,  his  body  bares, 
Compos'd  of  mighty  bone-  Dryden. 

A  chair  was  ready, 
So  quilted,  that  he  lay  at  case  reclin'd.       Dryden, 
May'nt  I  quilt  my  rope?  it  gails  my  neck. 

Arbuthnot. 
Qui'NARY,kwi'na-re.  adjSjjuinarius.  Lat.] 
Consisting  ol  five. 

This  quinary  number  of  elements  ought  to  have 

been  restrained  to  the  generality  of  animals  and 

vegetables.  Boyle. 

Quince,  kwinse.  n.  s.  \_coin,  Fr.  quidden, 

German.] 

1.  The  tree. 
The  quince  tree  is  of  a  low  stature;  the  branches 

are  diffused  and  crooked:  the  flower  and  fruit  is  like 
that  of  the  pear  tree;  but,  however  cultivated,  the 
fruit  is  sour  and  astringent,  and  is  covered  with  a 
kind  of  down :  of  this  the  species  are  six.     Miller. 

2.  The  fruit. 
They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Shakbpeare. 

A  quince,  in  token  of  fruitfulness,  by  the  laws  of 

Solon,  was  given  to  the  brides  of  Athens  upon  the 

day  of  their  marriage.  Peacham. 

To  Quinch,  kwinsh.  v.  n.  [This  word 
seems  to  be  the  same  with  qucech> 
winch,  and  qu  ck.]  To  stir;  to  flounce 
as  in  resentment  or  pain. 

Bestow  all  my  soldiers  in  such  sort  as  I  have,  that 
no  part  of  all  that  realm  shall  be  able  to  dare  to 
quinch.  Spenser. 

Quincu'ncial,  kwin-kun'shal.  adj.  [from 
quincunx.]  Having  the  form  of  a  quin- 
cunx. 
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Of  a  pentagonal  or  quincuncial  disposition,  sir 
Thomas  Brown  produces  several  examples  in  his 
discourse  about  the  quincunx.  Ray. 

QUI'JYCUJVX,  kwing'kungks.?*.s.  [Lat.] 
Quincunx-  order  is  a  plantation  of  trees, 
disposed  originally  in  a  square,  consist- 
ing of  five  trees,  one  at  each  corner, 
and  a  fifth  in  the  middle;  which  dispo- 
sition repeated  again  and  again,  forms 
a  regular  grove,  wood,  or  wilderness; 
and,  when  viewed  by  an  angle  of  the 
square  or  parallelogram,  presents  equal 
or  parallel  alleys. 

Brown  produces  several  examples  in  his  discourse 
about  the  quincunx-  Ray. 

He  whose  lightnings  picrc'd  th'  Iberian  lines, 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines. 

Pope. 

QULVQUAGE'SIMA,  kwin-kwa-jes'se- 
ma.  [Latin.]  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
so  called  because  it  is  the  fiftieth  day 
before  Easter,  reckoned  by  whole  num- 
bers; shrove  sunday.  Diet. 
QuiNquA'NGULAU,  kwin-kwang'gu-lar.408 
adj.  [quinque  and  angulas,  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing five  corners. 

Each  talus,  environed  with  a  crust,  conforming 
itself  to  the  sides  of  the  talus,  is  of  a  figure  quin- 
qtiangvlar.  Woodward. 

Exactly  round,  ordinately  quinquangular,  or  hav- 
ing the  sides  parallel.  More. 
Quinquarti'cular,  kwin- kwar-t!k'u-lar. 
adj.  [quinque  and  articulus,  Lat.]  Con- 
sisting of  five  articles. 

They  have  given  an  end  to  the  quinquarticular 

controversy,  for  none  have  since  undertaken  to  say 

more.  Sanderson. 

Qui'NquEFiD,  kwin-kwe'fid.  adj.  \_quin- 

que  and  Jindo,  Lat.]     Cloven  in  five. 
QuiNquEFo'LiATED,k\vin-kwe-f6'le-a-ted. 
adj.  [quinque  and  folium,  Latin.]   Hav- 
ing five  leaves. 
Quinque'nnial,    kwin-kwen'ne-al.     adj. 
[quinquennis,  Lat.]    Lasting  five  years; 
happening  once  in  five  years. 
Qui'nsy,  kwin'ze.  n.  s.   [corrupted  from 
squinancy .]     A  tumid  inflammation  in 
the  throat,  which  sometimes   produces 
suffocation. 

The  throttling  quinsy  'tis  my  star  appoints, 
And  rheumatisms  I  send  to  rack  the  joints.  Dryden. 
Great  heat  and  cold,  succeeding  one  another,  oc- 
casion pleurisies  and  quinsies.  Jlrbuthnot. 
Quint,  kwint.  n.  s.   [quint,  French]     A 
set  of  five. 

For  state  has  made  a  quint 
Of  generals  he  's  listed  in  't.  Hudibras. 

Qui'ntain,  kwin'tin.208  n.  s.  [quintain, 
French.]  A  post  with  a  turning  top- 
See  Quintin. 

My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down;  and  that,  which  here  stands 

up, 

Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block.       Slwksp. 

Qui'ntal,  kwin'tal.  n.  s.  [centufiondmm, 

Latin.]     A    hundred  weight  to  weigh 

with. 

QUINTESSENCE,  kwin'tes-sense.  n.  s. 

[quinta  essentia,  Latin.] 
1.   A  filth  beini'. 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  the  forms, 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quintessence  from  tilings. 

Davies. 
The  ethereal  quintessence  of  hcav'n 


Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms, 

That  rowl'd  orbicular,  and  turn'd  to  stars.  Milton. 

They  made  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  to  be  the 
four  elements,  of  which  all  earthly  things  were 
compounded,  and  supposed  the  heavens  to  be  a  quin- 
tessence, or  fifth  sort  of  body  distinct  from  all  these. 

Watts. 
.  An  extract  from  any  thing,  containing 
all  its  virtues  in  a  small  quantity. 

To  me  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust?  man  de- 
lights not  me,  nor  woman  neither.  Sliakspeare. 

Who  can  in  memory,  or  wit,  or  will, 
Or  air,  or  fire,  or  earth,  or  water  find? 

What  alchy mist  can  draw,  with  all  his  skill, 
The  quintessence  of  these  out  of  the  mind?    Davies. 

For  1  am  a  very  dead  thing, 
In  whom  love  wrought  new  alchymy, 
For  by  his  art  he  did  express, 
A  quintessence  even  from  nothingness, 
From  dull  privations  and  lean  emptiness.       Donne. 

Paracelsus,  by  the  help  of  an  intense  cold,  teach- 
es to  separate  the  quintessence  of  wine.  Boyle. 

Let  there  be  light!  said  God;  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 
Sprung  from  the  deep.  Milton. 

When  the  supreme  faculties  move  regularly,  the 
inferior  passions  and  affections  following,  there  ari- 
ses a  serenity  and  complacency  upon  the  whole  soul, 
infinitely  beyond  the  greatest  bodily  pleasures,  the 
highest  quintessence  and  elixir  of  worldly  delights. 

South. 

Quintessential,  kwin-tes  sen-shal.  adj. 
[from  quintessence.]  Consisting  of  quin- 
tessence. 

Venturous  assertions  as  would  have  puzzled  the 
authors  to  have  made  them  good*,  especially  consi- 
dering that  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  quintes- 
sential matter  and  circular  figure  of  the  heavens;  so 
neither  is  there  to  the  light  thereof.  Hakewill. 

Qui'ntin,  kwin'tin.  n.  s.  [I  know  not 
whence  derived;  Minsheio  deduces  it 
from  quintus,  Latin,  and  calls  it  a  game 
celebrated  every  fifth  year;  fialus  quin- 
tanus,  Lat.  Ainsnvorth;  quintaine,  Fr.] 
An  upright  post,  on  the  top  of  which  a 
cross  post  turned  upon  a  pin;  at  one  end 
of  the  cross  post  was  a  broad  board,  and 
at  the  other  a  heavy  sand  bag:  the  play 
was  to  ride  against  the  broad  end  with 
a  lance,  and  pass  by,  before  the  sand 
bag,  coming  round,  should  strike  the 
titter  on  the  back. 

At  quintin  he, 
In  honour  of  his  bridaltee, 
Hath  challeng'd  either  wide  countee; 
Come  cut  and  long  tail,  for  there  be 
Six  batchelors  as  bold  as  he, 
Adjuting  to  his  company, 
And  each  one  hath  his  livery.  Ben  Jonson. 

Quintuple,  kwin'tu-pl.  adj.  [quintu/ilus, 
Latin.]     Fivefold. 

In  the  country,  the  greatest  proportion  of  morta- 
lity, one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  is  above  quintuple 
unto  twenty-eight  the  least.  Qraunt. 

Quip,  kwip.  n.  s.  [derived  by  the  etymo- 
logists, from  whip.']  A  sharp  jest;  a 
taunt;  a  sarcasm. 

Notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips, 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope, 
Yet,  spaniel  like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love, 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 

Sliakspeare  ■ 

If  I  sent  him  word  his  beard  was  not  well  cut,  he 

would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself: 

this  is  called  the  quip  modest.  Shalcsp. 

Nymph  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles.         Miltnn 
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To  Quip,  kwip.  v.  a.  To  rally  with  bitter 
sarcasms.  Ainsivorth. 

QUIRE,  kwire.  n.  s.  [choeur,  Fr.  c/ioro. 
Italian.] 

1.  A  body  of  singers;  a  chorus. 

The  trees  did  bud  and  early  blossom  bore, 
And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing, 
And  told  that  garden's  pleasures  in  their  caroling. 

Spenser. 
Myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  for  her, 
And  plac'd  u  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays.     Shaksp 

At  thy  nativity  a  glorious  outre 
Of  angels  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  sung 
To  shepherds  watching  at  their  folds  by  night 
And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  born.    Milton. 

I  may  worship  thee 
For  ay,  with  temples  vow'd  and  virgin  quires. 

Milton . 
Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  livelying  lyre, 
Lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well  fit- 
ted quire, 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
And   to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measures 
dance.  Cowley. 

As  in  beauty-she  surpass'd  the  quire, 
So  nobler  than  the  rest  was  her  attire.        Dryden. 

2.  The  part  of  the  church  where  the  ser- 
vice is  sung. 

I  am  all  on  fire, 
Not  all  the  buckets  in  a  country  quire 
Shall  quench  my  rage  Cleaveland. 

Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow'd  quire, 
Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play. 

Dryden. 
The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retires, 
And  wolves  with  howling  fill  the  sacred  quires. 

Pope. 

3.  [cahier,  Fr.]  A  bundle  of  paper  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  sheets. 

To  Quire,  kwire.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  sing  in  concert. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young  ey'd  cherubims.    Shaksp. 

My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin's  voice 
That  babies  lull  asleep.  Shakspeare. 

Qui'rister,  kwir'ris-tur.108  n.  a.  [from 
quire.']  Chorister;  one  who  sings  in 
concert,  generally  in  divine  service. 

The  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.  Thomson* 

Quirk,  kwerk.108  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I 
can  find  no  rational  derivation.] 

1.  Quick  stroke;  sharp  fit. 

I've  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  unto  't.  Shaksp. 

2.  Smart  taunt. 

Some  kind  of  men  quarrel  purposely  on  others  to 
taste  their  valour;  belike  this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Shaksp. 

I  may  chance  to  have  some  odd  quirks  and  rem- 
nants of  wit  broken  on  me.  Shaksp. 

3.  Slight  conceit. 

Conceits,  puns,  quirks,  or  quibbles,  jests  and  re- 
partees may  agreeably  entertain,  but  have  no  place 
in  the  search  after  truth.  Watts. 

,  Flight  of  fancy.     Not  in  use. 

Most  fortunately  he  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid, 
That  paragons  descripti<  n  an. I  wild  fai  ,i 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens. 

Shakspea  -i 
Sobtilty;  nicety;  artful  distinction. 
Let  a  lawyer  tell  them  he  has  spie  i  some  def  ct 
i<i  an  entail;  In  i\  -  ilicitons  are  thej  in  repair  that 
error,  am!  leave  nothing  tu  the  mercy  of  a  law  t/virk. 

Dicay  »J  Piety 
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There  are  a  thousand  quirks  to  avoid  the  stroke 
of  the  law.  V  Estrange. 

6.  Loose  light  tune. 

Now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear, 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  prayer; 
Light  quirks  of  musick,  broken  and  uneven.    Pope. 

To  Quit,  kvvit.  v.  a.  part.  pass,  quit;  pret. 
J  quit  or   quitted.   [quiter>   Fr.   quitare, 
Ital.  quitar,  Spanish.] 
'o  discharge   an   obligation;  to  make 

even. 

We  will  be  quit  of  thine  oath,  which  thou  hast 
made  us  to  swear.  Joshua. 

By  this  act,  old  tyrant, 
I  shall  be  quit  with  thee;  while  1  was  virtuous, 
I  was  a  stranger  io  thy  blood,  but  now 
Sure  thou  wilt  love  me  for  ibis  horrid  crime. 

Denham. 

To  John  I  ow'd  great  obligation; 
But  John,  unhappily,  thought  fit 

To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation; 
Sure  Jobn  and  1  are  more  than  quit.  Prior. 

2.  To  set  free. 

Thou  are  quit  from  a  thousand  calamities;  there- 
fore let  thy  joy,  which  should  be  as  great  for  thy 
fretdo.n  from  them,  as  is  thy  sadness  when  thou 
feelest  any  of  them,  do  the  same  cure  upon  thy  dis- 
content. Taylor. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much:  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumb'rous  charge. 

.Milton. 

To  quit  you  of  this  fear,  you  have  aireauy  looked 
death  in  the  face;  what  have  you  found  so  terrible 
in  it?  Wake- 

3.  To  carry  through;  to  discharge;  to  per- 
form. 

Never  worthy  prince  a  day  did  quit 
With  greater  hazaru,  and  with  more  renown. 

Daniel- 

4.  To  clear  himseif  of  an  affair:  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun. 

Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroically  hath  finish'd 
A  life  ueroick,  on  his  enemies 
Fullv  revens'd,  hatb  left  them  years  of  mourning. 
J  &  Milton. 

5.  To  repay;  to  requite. 

He  fair  the  knight  saluted,  louting  low, 
Who  fair  him  quitted,  as  that  courteous  was. 

Spenser. 

Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of -nature, 
To  quit  this  horrid  act.  Shaksp. 

6.  To  vacate  obligations. 

For  our  reward, 
All  our  debts  are  paid ;  dangers  of  law, 
Actions,  decrees,  judgments  against  us  quitted. 

Ben  Jonson. 
One  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude.       Milton. 

7.  To  pay  any  obligation;  to  clear  a  debt; 
to  be  tantamount. 

They  both  did  fail  of  their  purpose,  and  got  not 
so  much  as  to  quit  their  charges;  because  truth, 
which  is  the  secret  of  the  most  high  God,  whose 
proper  handy-work  all  things  are,  cannot  be  com- 
passed with  that  wit  and  those  senses  which  are  our 
own.  Hooker. 

Does  not  the  air  feed  the  flame?  and  does  not 
the  flame  at  the  same  time  warm  and  enlighten  the 
air?  and  does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the 
elements  in  the  noble  fruits  that  issue  from  it? 

South. 
Still  I  shall  hear  and  never  quit  the  score, 
Stunn'd  with  hoarse  Codrus'  Theseid  o'er  and  o'er. 

Dryden. 
Iron  works  ought  to  be  confined  to  certain  pla- 
ces, where  there  is  no  conveyance  for  timber  to 
places  of  vent,  so  as  to  quit  the  cost  of  the  carriage. 

Temple. 


8.  [Contracted  from  acquit.']  To  absolve; 
to  acquit. 

Nor  further  seek  what  their  offences  be, 
Guiltless  1  quit,  guilty  1  set  them  free.        Fairfax. 

9.  To  pay. 
Far  other  plaints,  tears,  and  laments 

The  time,  the  place,  and  our  estates  require, 

Think  on  thy  sins,  which  man's  old  foe  presents 
Before  that  judge  that  quits  each  soul  his  hire. 

Fairfax. 

10.  To  abandon;  to  forsake. 
Their  father, 

Then  old  and  fond  of  issue,  took  such  sorrow, 
That  he  quit  being.  Shaksp. 

Honours  are  promis'd 
To  all  will  quit  'em;  and  rewards  propos'd 
Evea  to  slaves  that  can  detect  their  courses. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Such  varie.ty  of  arguments  only  distract  the  un- 
derstanding, such  a  superficial  way  of  examining  is 
to  quit  truth  for  appearance,  only  to  serve  our  vani- 
ty. Locke. 

1 1.  To  resign;  to  give  up. 
The  prince,  renown'd  in  bounty  as  in  arms, 

With  pity  saw  the  ill-conceal'd  distress, 
(luilted  his  title  to  Campaspe's  charms, 
And  gave  the  fair  one  to  the  friend's  embrace. 

Prior. 

Qui'tchgrass,  kwitsh'gras.  n.  s.  [epice, 
Saxon;  gramen  caninum,  Latin.J  Dog- 
grass. 

They  are  the  best  corn  to  grow  on  grounds  sub- 
ject to  quitchgrass  or  other  weeds.  Mortimer. 

Quite,  kwite.  adv  [This  is  derived,  by 
the  etymologists,  from  quitte,  discharg- 
ed, free,  French;  which,  however  at 
first  appearance  unlikely,  is  much  fa- 
voured by  the  original  use  of  the  word, 
which  was  in  this  combination,  quite 
and  clean;  that  is,  with  a  clean  rid- 
dance: its  present  signification  was  gra- 
dually introduced.]  Completely;  per- 
fectly; totally;  throughly. 

Those  latter  exclude  not  the  former  quite  and 
clean  as  unnecessary.  Hooker. 

He  hath  sold  us,  and  quite  devoured  our  money. 

Genesis. 

If  some  foreign  ideas  will  offer  themselves,  reject 
them,  and  hinder  them  from  running  away  with  our 
thoughts  quite  from  the  subject  in  hand.         Locke. 

The  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  different  ends, 
and  arise  from  quite  contrary  principles.   Spectator. 

Qui'trent,  kwit'rent.  n.  s.  [quit  and  rent.] 
Small  rent  reserved. 

Such  a  tax  would  be  insensible,  and  pass  but  as  a 
small  quitrent,  which  every  one  would  be  content  to 
pay  towards  the  guard  of  the  seas.  Temple. 

My  old  master,  a  little  before  his  death,  wished 
him  joy  of  the  estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  de- 
siring him  only  to  pay  the  gifts  of  charity  he  had 
left  as  quitrents  upon  the  estate.  Spectator. 

Quits,  kwits.  intcrj.  [from  quit.]  An  ex- 
clamation used  when  any  thing  is  re- 
payed  and  the  parties  become  even. 

Quittance,  kwlt'tanse.  n.  s.  [quitance, 

French.] 
I.   Discharge  from  a  debt  or  obligation; 
an  acquittance. 

Now  I  am  rememb'red,  he  scorn'd  at  me! 
But  that's  all  one;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

Shakspeare. 

Recompense;  return;  repayment. 
Mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 
Rend'ring  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreath'd, 
To  Henry  Monmouth.  Shaksp. 

Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward;  no  meed  but  he  repays 
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Sevenfold  above  itself;  no  gift  to  him 

But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 

All  use  of  quittance.  Shaksp. 

We  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit.   Shaksp. 

To  Quittance,  kwlt'tanse.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  repay;  to  recompense. 
Not  used. 

Embrace  me  then  this  opportunity, 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit.  Shakspeare 
Qui'tter,  kwit'tur.  n.  s. 
i.    A  deliverer.  jlinsworth. 

2.  Scoria  of  tin.  Ainsivorth. 

Qui'tterbone,  kwit'tur-bone.  n.  s.  A 
hard  round  swelling  upon  the  coronet, 
between  the  heel  and  the  quarter,  and 
grows  most  commonly  on  the  inside  of 
the  foot.  Farrier's  Diet. 

QUIVER,  kwiv'vur.9*  n.  s.  [This  word 
seems  to  be  corrupted  from  couvrir, 
French,  to  cover.]  A  case  or  sheath 
for  arrows. 

As  Dianne  hunted  on  a  day, 
She  chane'd  to  come  where  Cupid  lay, 

His  quiver  by  his  head, 
One  of  nis  shafts  she  stole  away, 
And  one  of  hers  did  close  convey 

Into  the  others  stead; 
With  that  Love  wounded  my  love's  heart 
But  Dianne  beasts  with  Cupid's  dart  Spenser. 

Those  works,  with  ease  as  much  he  did, 
As  you  would  ope  and  shut  your  quiver-lid. 

Chapman. 

Diana's  nymphs  would  be  array'd  in  white,  their 

arms  and  shoulders  naked,  bows  in  their  hands,  and 

quivers  by  their  sides.  Peacham. 

Her  sounding  quiver  on  her  shoulder  ty'd, 
One  hand  a  dart,  and  one  a  bow  supply 'd.  Dryden. 


Qui'ver,  kwiv'vur.  adj.   Nimble;  active. 
Not  in  use. 

There  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  he  would 
manage  you  his  piece  thus ;  and  he  would  about  and 
about.  Shaksp. 

To  Qui'ver,  kwiv'vur.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  quake;  to  play   with  a  tremulous 
motion. 

The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bush, 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 

Shaksp. 
O'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight, 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  quivered  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.  Dryden. 

With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke  loose, 
And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground. 

Jlddison. 

Eurydice  with  quiv'ring  voice  he  mourn'd, 
And  Heber's  banks  Eurydice  return'd.  Gay. 

Dancing  sun-beams  on  the  waters  play'd, 
And  verdant  alders  form'd  a  quiv'ring  shade.  Pope. 

The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze.    Pope. 

2.  To  shiver;  to  shudder. 
Zelmane  would  have  put  to  her  helping  band,  but 

she  was  taken  with  such  a  quivering,  that  she  thought 
it  more  wisdom  to  leau  herself  to  a  tree  and  look  on. 

Sidney. 

Qui'vered,  kwiv'vur'd.396  ac(/.  [from  qui- 
ver.] 

1 .  Furnished  with  a  quiver. 
'Tis  chastity: 

She  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  complete  steel, 
And  like  a  quivered  nympb  with  arrows  keen, 
May  trace  huge  forests  and  unhurbour'd  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  perilous  sandy  wilds.      Milton. 

2.  Sheathed  as  in  a  quiver. 
From  him  whose  quills  stand  quivered  at  his  ear, 

To  him  who  notches  sticks  as  Westminster.     Pope. 
To  Quob,  kwob.  v.  n.  [A  low  word.]  To 
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move  as  the  embryo  does  in  the  womb; 
to  move  as  the  heart  does  when  throb- 
bing. 

QUO' D  LI  BET,  kwod'le-bet.  n.  *.  [Lat.] 
A  nice  point;  a  subtilty. 

He  wbo  reading  on  the  heart, 
When  all  his  quodlibets  of  art 
Could  not  expound  its  pulse  and  heat, 
Swore  he  had  never  felt  it  beat.  Prior. 

Qvodlibeta'rian,  kwod-lib-e-ta'rean.  n. 
s.  [quodtibet,  Lat.]  One  who  talks  or 
disputes  on  any  subject.  Diet. 

Quodlibe'tical,  kwod-le-bet'te-kal.  adj. 
[quodlibet,  Latin.]  Not  restrained  to  a 
particular  subject:  in  the  schools,  theses 
or  problems,  anciently  proposed  to  be 
debated  for  curiosity  or  entertainment, 
were  so  called.  Diet. 

QuoiF,  kw6if.*"  n.  s.  [coeffe,  Fr.] 

1.  Any  cap  with  which  the  head  is  cover- 
ed.    See  Coif. 

Hence  thou  sickly  quoif, 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head, 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 

Shaksp. 

2.  The  cap  of  a  sergeant  at  law. 

To  Quoif,  kwoif.  v.  a.  \_coeffer,  Fr.]  To 
cap;  to  dress  with  a  headdress. 

Sue  is  always  quoiffed  with  the  head  of  an  ele- 
phant, to  shew  that  this  animal  is  the  hreed  of  that 
country.  Addison. 

Quoi'ffure,  kwoif'ure.  n.  s.  \cocffure, 
French.J     Headdress. 

The  lady  in  the  next  medal  is  very  particular  in 
her  quoiffure.  Mdison. 

Quoil,  kwoil.  n.  s.  See  Coil. 

Quoin,  kwoin.  n.  s.  [coin,  Fr.] 

1.  Corner. 

A  sudden  tempest  from  the  desert  flew 
With  horrid  wings,  and  thunder'd  as  it  blew, 
Then  whirling  round,  the  quoins  together  strook. 

Sandys 

Build  brick  houses  with  strong  and  firm  quoins  or 
columns  at  each  end.  Mortimer. 

2.  An  instrument  for  raising  warlike  en- 
gines. Ainsivorth. 

Quoit,  kwdit.*15  n.  s.  [code,  Dutch.] 

1.  Something  thrown  to  a  great  distance 

to  a  certain  point. 

He  plays  at  quoits  well.  Shaksp. 

When  he  played  at  quoits,  he  was  allowed  his 

breeches  and  stockings.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 


2.  The  discus  of  the  ancients  is  some- 
times called  in  English  quoit,  but  im- 
properly; the  game  of  quoits  is  a  game 
of  skill;  the  discus  was  only  a  trial  of 
strength,  as  among  us  to  throw  the  ham- 
mer. 

To  Quoit,  kwoit.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  throw  quoits;  to  play  at  quoits. 
Dryden  uses  it  to  throw  the  discus. 
See  the  noun. 

Noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive, 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  aud  chariots  drive. 

Dryden. 

To  Quoit,  kwoit.  v.  a.   To  throw. 

Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat 
shilling.  Shaksp. 

QUO'JVDAM,  kw6n'dam.  [Latin.]  Hav- 
ing been  formerly.     A  ludicrous  word. 
This  is  the  quondam  king,  let's  seize  upon  him. 

Shaksp. 
What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now.  Dryden, 
Quook,  kw66k.    The  preterit  of  quake. 
Obsolete. 

Freely  up  those  royal  spoils  he  took; 
Yet  at  the  lion's  skin  he  inly  quook.  Spenser. 

QUO' RUM,  kwo'rum.  n  s.  [Latin.]  A 
bench  of  justices;  such  a  number  of  any 
officers  as  is  sufficient  to  do  business. 

They  were  a  parcel  of  mummers,  and  being  him- 
self one  of  the  quorum  in  his  own  county,  he  won- 
dered that  none  of  the  Middlesex  justices  took  care 
to  lay  some  of  them  by  the  heels.  Addison. 

Quo'ta,  kwo'ta..  n.  s.  [quotus,  Latin.] 
A  share;  a  proportion  as  assigned  to 
each. 

Scarce  one  in  this  list  but  engages  to  supply  a 

quota  of  brisk  young  fellows,  equipt  with  hats  and 

feathers.  Mdison. 

Quota'tion,  kwo-ta'shun.416   n.  s.  [from 

quote.] 

1.  The  act  of  quoting;  citation. 

2.  Passage  adduced  out  of  an  author  as 
evidence  or  illustration. 

He,  that  has  but  ever  so  little  examined  the  ci- 
tations of  writers,  cannot  doubt  how  little  credit 
the  quotations  deserve,  where  the  originals  are 
wanting.  Locke. 

He  rang'd  his  tropes,  and  preach'd  up  patience, 

Back'd  his  opinion  with  quotations.  Prior. 

To  QUOTE,   kwote.  v.  a.  [quoter,  Fr.] 

To  cite  an  author  or  passage  of  an  au- 


thor; to  adduce  by  way  of  authority  or 
illustration  the  words  of  another. 

The  second  chapter  to  the  Romans  is  here  quo!'! 

only  to  paint  the  margin.  fFhntgift. 

St.  Paul  quotes  oue  of  their  potts  for  this  saying. 

StiUingJieet. 

He  changed  his  mind,  say  the  papers,  and  quote 

for  it  Melchior  Adams  and  Hospiniau.     Atttrbury. 

He  quoted  texts  right  upon  our  Saviour,  tliougu 

he  expounded  them  wrong.  Alleibury. 

He  will,  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  quote  passagts 

out  of  Plato  and  Pindar.  Swift. 

Quo'ter,  kwo'tur."*  n.  s.   [from  quote] 

Citer;  he  that  quotes. 

I  proposed  this  passage  entire,  to  take  off  the  dis- 
guise which  its  quoter  put  upon  it.  Atttrbury. 
Quoth,  kwot/i.  verb  imfierfect.   [This  is 
only  part  of  cpoftan,  Saxon,  retained  in 
English,  and  is  now  only  used  in  ludi- 
crous language.    It  is  used  by  Sidney 
irregularly  in  the  second  person.]  Quoth. 
I,  say  I  or  said  I;  quoth   he,  says  he  or 
said  he. 
Enjoying,  quoth  you.  Sidney. 
Shall  we,  quoth  he,  so  basely  brook 
This  paltry  ass.                                          Hudibras. 
Quoii'dian,    kwo-tid'je-an.  adj.  [quoli~ 
dien,  Fr.  quotidianus,  Lat.]  Daily;  hap- 
pening every  day. 

Quotidian  things,  and  equidistant  hence 
Shut  in  for  man  in  one  circumference.  Donne. 

Nor  was  this  a  short  fit  of  shaking,  as  an  ague, 
but  a  quotidian  fever,  always  increasing  to  higher 
inflammation.  A'ing-  Charles. 

Quoti'dian,  kwo-tid'je-an.22*  293  n.  s  \fe- 
bris  quotidiana,  Lat.]  A  quotidian  fe- 
ver; a  fever  which  returns  every  day. 

If  I  could  meet  that  faucymonger,  I  would  give 

him  counsel;  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of 

love.  Shakspeare. 

Quo'tient,    kwo'shent.    n.   s.   [quotient, 

Fr.  quoties,  Latin.]    In  arithmetick,  is 

the  number  produced  by  the  division  of 

the  two  given  numbers,  the  one  by  the 

other.  Cocker. 

To  make  all  the  steps  belonging  to  the  same  pair 

of  stairs  of  an  equal  height,  they  consider  the  height 

of  the  room  in  feet  and  inches,  and   multiply  the 

feet  by  twelve,  whose  product,  with  the  number  of 

odd  inches,  gives  the  sum  of  the  whole  height  in 

inches,  which  sum  they  divide  by  the  number  of 

steps  they  intend  to   have  in  that  height,  and  the 

quotient  shall  be  the  number  of  inches  and  parts 

that  each  step  shall  be  high.  Moxon, 


II. 


T>  Is  called  the  canine  letter,  be- 
•*-*?  cause  it  is  uttered  with  some  resem- 
blance to  the  growl  or  snarl  of  a  cur: 
it  has  one  constant  sound  in  English, 
such  as  it  has  in  other  languages;  as, 
red,  rose,  more,  muriatick:  in  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  it  is  followed 
by  an  h,  rha/isody:  r  is  never  mute  un- 
less the   second  r  may  be  accounted 


mute,  where  two  rr  are  used;  as  myrrh. 
To   Ra'bate,    ra-bate'.     v.   n.    [rabattre, 
Fr.]  In  falconry,  to  recover  a  hawk  to 
the  fist  again.  Ainsivorth. 

Ra'bato,  ra'ba-to.  n.  s.    A  neckband;  a 
ruff. 
I  think  your  other  rabalo  were  better.       Shaksp. 
Broke  broad  jests  upon  her  narrow  heel, 
Pok'd  her  rabatos,  and  survey'd  her  steel. 

Old  Comedy. 


To  Ra'bbet,  rab'bit."  v.  a.  [rabatre,  ra- 
boter;  Fr.]  To  pare  down  pieces  ot 
wood  so  as  to  fit  one  another. 

The  rabbet  plane  is  to  cut  part  of  the  upper  edge 
of  a  board  straight  or  square  down,  that  the  eJge  of 
auotlicr  board,  cut  down  in  the  same  manner,  may 
join  into  the  square  of  the  first;  and  this  lapping 
over  of  two  boards  is  called  rabbiting.  Mxon 

The  window  frame  hath  every  one  of  its  lights 
rabbeted  on  its  outside  about  half  an  inch  into  the 
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frame,  and  all  these  rabbets  aregrovcd  square. 

Moxon. 
Ra'bbet,  rab'bit.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  joint  made  by  paring  two  pieces  so 
that  they  wrap  over  one  another. 

Having  drove  in  (he  hooks,  they  set  the  rabbets 
of  the  door  within  the  rabbets  of  the  door-post. 

Moxon. 
Ra'bbi,  nib'be,  or  rab'bi.  ~)  n.  s.  A  doctor 
Rabbin,  rab'bin.  $         among  the 

Jews. 

Be  not  ye  called  rabbi;  for  one  is  your  master, 
even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.         Matthew. 

The  Hebrew  rabbins  say,  that  nature  hath  given 
man,  for  the  pronouncing  of  all  letters,  the  lips,  the 
teeth,  the  tongue,  the  palate  and  throat.  Camden. 
Ra'bb-t,  rab'bit.  n.  4.  [robbe,  robbekin, 
Dutch- J  A  lurry  animal  that  Ives  on 
plants,  and  burrows  in  the  ground. 

1  knew  a  wench  married,  as  she  went  to  the  gar- 
den for  parsley  to  stuff -a  rabbit.  Shakspeai-e. 

A  company  of  scholars,  going  to  catch  conies, 
carried  one  with  them  which  had  not  much  wit,  and 
gave  in  charge,  that  if  he  saw  any,  he  should  be  si- 
lent for  fear  of  scaring  of  them;  but  he  no  sooner 
espied  a  company  of  rabbits,  but  he  cried  aloud, 
ecct  mulli  cuniculi;  which  he  had  no  sooner  said, 
but  the  conies  ran  to  their  burrows;  and  he  being 
checked  by  them  for  it,  answered,  Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  rabbits  understood  Latin?     Bacon. 

RA'BBLE,  rab'bi.*06  n.  s.  [rabula,  Latin; 
rabulari,  low  Latin  ]  A  tumultuous 
crowd;  an  assembly  of  low  people. 

Countrymen,  will  ye  relent,  and  yield  to  mercy, 
Or  let  a  rubble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ?       Shaksp. 

Go  bring  the  rabble  here  to  this  place.     Shaksp. 

Of  these  his  several  ravishments,  betrayings,  and 
stealing  away  of  men's  wives,  came  in  all  those 
ancient  fables,  and  all  that  rabble  of  Grecian  for- 
geries. Raleigh. 

The  better  sort  abhors  scurrility, 
And  often  censures  what  the  r*bble  like. 

Roscommon. 

That  profane,  atheistical,  epicurean  rabble,  whom 
the  whole  nation  so  rings  of,  are  not  the  wisest  men 
in  the  world.  South. 

To  gratify  the  barbarous  audience,  I  gave  them 
a  short  rabble  scene,  because  the  mob  are  repre- 
sented by  Plutarch  and  Polybius  with  the  same  cha- 
racter of  baseness  and  cowardice.  Dryden. 

In  change  of  government, 
The  rabble  rule  their  great  oppressors  fate, 
Do  sov'reign  justice  and  revenge  the  state.  Dryden. 

His  enemies  have  been  only  able  to  make  ill  im- 
pressions upon  the  low  and  ignorant  rabble,  and  to 
put  the  dregs  of  the  people  in  a  ferment.  Mdison. 
Ra'bblement,  rab'bl-ment.  n.  s.  [from 
rabble.^  Crowd;  tumultuous  assembly 
of  mean  people.  Not  in  use. 

A  rude  rabblement, 
Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  bide, 
But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  'gan  ride. 

Spenser. 

The  rabblement  houted,  clapp'd  their  chopt  hands, 
and  uttered  a  deal  of  stinking  breath.     Shakspeare. 

There  will  be  always  tyrants,  murderers,  thieves, 

traitors,  and  other  of  the  same  rabblement.  Camden. 

Ra'bid,  rab'bid-7*4  adj.  [rabidus,  Lat'n.J 

Fierce;  furious;  mad. 
Ra'binet,  rab'bin-et.  n.  a.  A  kind  of  small- 
er ordnance  Ainsivorth. 
RACE,  rase.  n.  s.  [race,  Fr.  from  radice, 
Latin] 

1.  A  family  ascending. 

2.  Family  descending. 

He  in  a  moment  will  create 
Another  world;  out  of  man.  a  race 
Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell.  Milton. 

Male  he  created  thee,  but  thy  consort 
Female  for  race.  Milton. 


High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 
And  proud  like  her  of  an  immortal  race.     Dryden. 
Hence  the  long  race  of  Alban  fathers  come. 

tirydtn- 

3.  A  generation;  a  collective  family. 

A  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds.  Shakspeare. 

4.  A  particular  breed. 

The  race  of  mules,  fit  for  the  plough  is  bred. 

Chapman. 
Instead 
Of  spirits  malign,  a  better  race  to  bring 
Into  their  vacant  room.  Milton. 

In  the  races  of  mankind  and  families  of  the  world, 
there  remains  not  to  one  above  another  the  least 
pretence  to  have  the  right  of  inheritance.      Locke. 

If  they  are  all  debas'd  and  willing  slaves, 
The  young  but  breathing  to  grow  grey  in  bondage, 
And  the  old  sinking  to  ignoble  graves, 
Of  such  a  race  no  matter  who  is  kir:g.         Murphy. 

5.  Race  of  ginger,  [raijz  de  g'engibre, 
Spanish.]  A  root  or  sprig  of  ginger. 

6.  A  particular  strength  or  taste  of  wine, 
applied  by  Temfile  to  any  extraordinary 
natural  force  of  intellect. 

Of  garden*  there  may  be  forms  wholly  irregular, 
that  may  have  more  beauty  than  of  others;  but 
they  must  owe  it  to  some  extraordinary  dispositions 
of  nature  in  the  seat,  or  some  great  race  of  fancy  or 
judgment  in  contrivance.  Temple. 

7.  [ras,  Islandick.]  Contest  in  running. 
To  describe  races  and  games 

Or  tilting  furniture.  Milton. 

Stand   forth,  ye   champions   who   the  gauntlet 
wield, 
Or  you  the  swiftest  racers  of  the  field ; 
Stand  forth,  ye  wrestlers  who  these  pastimes  grace, 
I  wield  the  gauntlet,  and  1  run  the  race.         Pope. 

8.  Course  on  the  feet. 
The  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the  race 

of  any  beasts.  Bacon. 

9.  Progress,  course. 

It  suddenly  fell  from  an  excess  of  favour,  which 
many  examples  have  taught  them,  never  stopt  his 
race  till  it  came  to  a  headlong  overthrow.    Sidney. 

My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame.  Milton. 

The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race  though  steep.  Milton. 

He  safe  return'd,  the  race  of  glory  past, 

New  to  his  friends  embrace.  Pope. 

10.  Train;  process. 

An  otfensive  war  is  made,  which  is  unjust  in  the 
aggressor:  the  prosecution  and  race  of  the  war  car- 
rieth  the  defendant  to  invade  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  the  first  aggressor,  who  is  now  turned  defendant; 
shall  he  sit  down,  and  not  put  himself  in  defence? 

Bacon. 

The  race  of  this  war  fell  upon  the  loss  of  Urbin, 

which  he  re-obtained.  Bacon. 

Ra'cehorse,  rase'horse-  n.  s.  [race  and 

horse. .]  Horse  bred  to  run  for  prizes. 

The  reason  Hudibras  gives,  why  those,  who  can 
talk  on  trifles,  speak  with  the  greatest  fluency,  is, 
that  the  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse,  which  runs  the 
faster  the  less  weight  it  carries.  Mdison. 

Racema'tion,  ras'se-ma'shun.630  n.  s.  [ra- 
cemus,  Latin.]  Cluster,  like  that  of 
grapes. 

A  cock  will  in  one  day  fertilitate  the  whole  race- 
mation  or  cluster  of  eggs,  which  are  not  excluded 
in  many  weeks  after.  Brown. 

Racemi'ferous,  ras-se-mif'er-us.atf/.  [ra- 
cemus  and  fero,  Lat.]  Bearing  clusters. 
Ra'cer,  rase'&r.98  n.  s.  [from  race-~^  Run- 
ner; one  that  contends  in  speed. 

His  stumbling  foundered  jade  can  trot  as  high 
As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly ; 
So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud, 
Than  all  the  swift-finned  racers  of  the  flood. 

Dorset. 
A  poet's  form  she  plac'd  before  their  eyes, 


And  bad  the  nimblest  racer  seize  the  prize,     Pope. 
Ra'cin-ess,   ra'se-nes.  n.  s.    [from  racy.l 
The  quality  of  being  racy. 

Rack,  rak.  n.  s.  [racke,  Dut-  homracken, 
to  stretch-] 

1.  An  engine  to  torture. 

Vex  not  his  ghost;  O  let  him  pass!  he  hates  him 
That  would,  upon  the  racfe  of  this  rough  world, 
Stretch  him  out  longer.  Shakspeare. 

Did  ever  any  man  upon  the  rack  afflict  himself, 
because  he  had  received  a  cross  answer  from  his 
mistress.  Taylor. 

Let  them  feel  the  whip,  the  sword,  the  fire, 
And  in  the  tortures  of  the  rack  ejpire.       Mdison. 

2.  Torture,  extreme  pairn 

A  fit  of  the  stone  puts  a  king  to  the  rack,  and 
makes  him  as  miserable  as  it  does  the  meanest  sub- 
ject. Temple. 

A  cool  behaviour  sets  him  on  the  rack,  and  is  in- 
terpreted as  an  instance  of  aversion  or  indifference. 

Mdison. 

3.  Any  instrument  by  which  extension  is 
performed. 

These  bows,  being  somewhat  like  the  long  bows 
in  use  amongst  us,  were  bent  only  by  a  man's  im- 
mediate streugth,  without  the  help  of  any  bender 
or  rack  that  are  used  to  others.  Wilkins. 

i.  A  distaff;  commonly  a  portable  distaff, 
from  whicn  they  spin  by  twirling  a  ball. 
It  is  commonly  spoken  and  written 
rock. 

The  sisters  turn  the  wheel, 
Empty  the  woolly  rack,  and  fill  the  reel.     Dryden. 

5.  [racke,  Dutch,  a  track."1  The  clouds  as 
they  are  driven  by  the  wind. 

That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns.  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water.  Shakspeare. 

The  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all,  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant,  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  Shakspeare. 

We  often  see  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heav'ns,  the  rack  stand  still, 
The  bold  wind  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death.  Shakspeare. 

The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the 
clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not 
perceived  below,  pass  without  noise.  Bacon. 

As  wint'ry  winds  contending  in  the  sky, 
With  equal  force  of  lungs  their  titles  try: 
They  rage,  they  roar:  the  doubtful  rack  of  heav'n 
Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  undriv'n. 

Dryden. 

6.  [hpacca,  the  occiput,  Saxon;  racca, 
Islandick,  hinges  or  joints.]  A  neck  of 
mutton  cut  for  the  table. 

7.  A  grate;  the  grate  on  which  bacon  is 
laid. 

8.  A  wooden  grate  in  which  hay  is  placed 
for  cattle. 

Their  hulls  they  send  to  pastures  far, 

Or  hills,  or  feed  them  at  full  racks  within.      May. 

The  best  way  to  feed  cattle  with  it,  is  to  put  it  in 

racks,  because  of  the  great  quantity  they  tread 

down.  Mortimer. 

He  bid  the  nimble  hours 
Bring  forth  the  steeds;  the  nimble  hours  obey: 
From  their  full  racks  thegen'rous  steeds  retire. 

Mdison. 

9.  Arrack;  a  spirituous  liquor.  See  Ar- 
rack. 

To  Rack,  rak.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
stream  as  clouds  before  the  wind. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun, 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky.       Shaksp. 

To  Rack.  rak.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  torment  by  the  rack. 
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Unhappy  most  like  tortured  me, 
Their  joints  new  set  to  be  new  racked  again. 

Cowley. 

Hold,  0  dreadful  sir, 
You  will  not  rack  an  innocent  old  man. 

Dryden  and  Lee. 

2.  To  torment;  to  harass. 

TV  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain, 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  racked  with  deep  despair. 

Milton. 

3.  To  harass  by  exaction. 

The  landlords  there  shamefully  rack  their  ten- 
ants, exacting  of  them,  besides  his  covenants,  what 
he  pleaseth.  Spenser. 

The  commons  hast  thou  racked,  the  clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.         Shaksp. 

He  took  possession  of  his  just  estate, 
Nor  racked  his  tenants  with  increase  of  rent.  Dryd. 
A.  To  screw;  to  force  to  performance. 

They  racking  and  stretching  scripture  further 
than  by  God  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sundry  in- 
conveniences. Hooker. 

The  wisest  among  the  heathens  racked  their  wits, 
and  cast  about  every  way,  managing  every  little  ar- 
gument to  the  utmost  advantage.  Tillotson. 

It  was  worth  the  while  for  the  adversary  to  rack 
invention,  and  to  call  in  all  the  succours  of  learn- 
ing and  critical  skill  to  assail  them,  if  possible,  and 
to  wrest  them  out  of  our  hands.  Waterland. 

5.  To  stretch-,  to  extend. 

Nor  have  I  money  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum ; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do, 
That  shall  be  racked  even  to  the  uttermost.  Shaksp. 

6.  To  defecate,  to  draw  off  from  the  lees. 
I  know  not  whence  this  word  is  derived 
in  this  sense;  rein,  German,  is  clear, 
pure,  whence  our  word  to  rinst:  this  is 
perhaps  of  the  same  race. 

It  is  common  to  draw  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees, 
which  we  call  racking,  whereby  it  will  clarify  much 
sooner.  Bacon. 

Some  roll  their  cask  about  the  cellar  to  mix  it 

with  the  lees,  and,  after  a  few  days  resettlement 

rack  it  off.  Mortimer. 

Rack-rent,  rak'rent.  n.  s.  [rack  and  rent.'] 

Rent  raised  to  the  uttermost. 

Have  poor  families  been  ruined  by  rack-rents, 
paid  for  the  lands  of  the  church?  Swift. 

Rack-renter,  rak'ient-ur.  n.  s.  \rack 
and  renter.]  One  who  pays  the  utter- 
most rent. 

Though  this  be  a  quarter  of  his  yearly  income, 
and  the  publick  tax  takes  away  one  hundred;  yet 
this  influences  not  the  yearly  rent  of  the  land; 
which  the  rack-renter  or  undertenant  pays.     Locke. 

Ra'cket,  rak'kit."  n.  s.  [Of  uncertain  de- 
rivation; Canaubon  derives  it,  after  his 
custom,  from  £*#/<*,  the  dash  of  fluctu- 
ation against  the  shore.] 

1.  An  irregular  clattering  noise. 

That  the  tennis  court  keeper  knows  better  than 
I,  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee,  when  thou 
keepest  not  racket  there.  Shakspeare. 

2.  A  confused  talk.  In  burlesque  lan- 
guage. 

Ambition  hath  removed  her  lodging,  and  lives 
the  next  door  to  faction,  where  they  keep  such  a 
racket,  that  the  whole  parish  is  disturbed  and  every 
night  in  an  uproar.  Swift. 

3.  [rayuette,  Fr.]  The  instrument  with 
which  players  at  tennis  strike  the  ball. 
Whence  perhaps  all  the  other  senses. 

When  we  have  matcht  our  rackets,  to  these  balls, 
We  will  in  France  play  a  set, 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 

Shakspeare. 

The  body,  into  which  impression  is  made,  either 
can  yield  backward  or  it  cannot:  if  it  can  yield 
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backward,  then  the  impression  made  is  amotion; 
as  we  see  a  stroke  with  a  racket  upon  a  ball,  makes 
it  fly  from  it.  Digby. 

He  talks  much  of  the  motives  to  do  and  forbear, 
how  they  determine  a  reasonable  man,  as  if  he 
were  no  more  than  a  tennis-ball,  to  be  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  the  rackets  of  the  second  causes. 

Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

Ra'cking,  rak'king.  n.  s. 

Racking  pace  of  a  horse  is  the  same  as  an  amble, 
only  that  it  is  a  swifter  time  and  a  shorter  head; 
and  though  it  does  not  rid  so  much  ground,  yet  it  is 
something  easier.  Farrier's  Diet. 

Ra'ckoon,  rak-k66n'.  n.  s. 

The  rackoon  is  a  New  England  animal,  like  a 
badger,  having  a  tail  like-  a  fox,  being  cloathed  with 
a  thick  and  deep  fur:  it  sleeps  in  the  day  time  in 
a  hollow  tree,  and  goes  out  a  nights,  when  the  moon 
shines,  to  feed  on  the  sea  side,  where  it  is  hunted 
by  dogs.  Bailey. 

RA'CY,  ra'se.  adj.  [perhaps  from  rayz, 
Spanish,  a  root.]  Strong;  flavoious; 
tasting  of  the  soil. 

Rich  racy  verses  in  which  we 
The  soil,  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  and 
see.  Cowley. 

From  his  brain  that  Helicon  distil, 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  offspring  fill.      Denham. 
The  cyder  at  first  is  very  luscious,  but  if  ground 
more  early,  it  is  more  racy-  Mortimer 

The  hospitable  sage,  in  sign 
Of  social  welcome.  mix'd  the  racy  wine, 
Late  from  the  mellowing  cask  restor'd  to  light. 
By  ten  long  years  refin'd,  and  rosy  bright.       Pope. 

Rad,  rad.   The  old  pi  ft.  of  read.  Spenser. 

Rad,  Red,  and  Rod-  rad.  differing  only  in 
dialect,  signify  counsel;  as  Conrad, 
powerful  or  skilful  in  counsel;  F.thel- 
red,  a  noble  counsellor:  Rodbert,  emi 
nent  for  counsel:  Eubulus  and  Thra- 
sybuius  have  almost  the  same  sense. 

Gibson. 

Ra'ddock,  or  ruddock,  rad'duk.166  n.  s. 
a  bird;  the  redbreast. 

The  raddock  would, 
With  charitable  bill,  bring  thee  all  this.       Shaksp. 

Ra'diance,  ra'tie-anse  or  ra'je-anse.293    } 
Ra'diancy,  ra'de-an-se  or  ra'je-an-se.37G  $ 
n.  s.  [radiare,  Lat.]     Sparkling  lustre; 
glitter. 

By  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun, 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs. 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care.    Shakspeare. 

Whether  there  be  not  too  high  an  apprehension 
above  its  natural  radiancy,  is  not  without  just 
doubt;  however  it  be  granted  a  very  splendid  gem, 
and  whose  sparkles  may  somewhat  resemble  the 
glances  of  fire.  Brown. 

The  Son 
Girt  with  omnipotence,  with  radiance  crown'd 
Of  maejsty  divine.  Milton. 

A  glory  surpassing  the  sun  in  its  greatest  radiancy. 

Burnet. 
Ra'diant,    ra'de-ant,     or  la'je-ant.     adj. 
[radians,  Lat.]  Shining;  brightly  spark- 
ling; emitting  rays. 

There  was  a  sun  of  gold  radiant  upon  the  top 
and  before,  a  small  cherub  of  gold  with  wings  dis- 
played. Bacon. 

Mark  what  radiance  state  she  spreads. 
In  circle  round  her  shining  throne, 

Shooting  her  beams  like  silver  threads, 
This,  this  is  she  alone.  Milton. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  ?unk.  Milton 

I  see  the  warlike  host  of  heaven, 
Radiant  in  glitt'ring  arms  and  beamy  pride, 
Go  forth  to  succour  truth  below.  Milton. 
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To  RADIATE,  ra'de-ate,  or  ra'je-ate. 
v.  n.  [radio,  Latin.]  To  emit  rays;  to 
shine;  to  sparkle. 

Though  with  wit  and  parts  their  possessors  could 
never  engage  God  to  send  forth  his  light  and  his 
truth:  yet  now  that  revelation  hath  disclosed  them, 
and  that  he  hath  been  pleased  to  make  them  radiate 
in  his  word,  men  may  recollect  those  scatter'd  di- 
vine beams,  and  kindling  with  them  the  topicks 
proper  to  warm  our  affections,  enflame  holy  zeal. 

Boyle. 
Light  radiates  from  luminous  bodies  directly  to 
our  eyes,  and  thus  we  see  the  sun  or  a  flame;  or  it 
is  reflected  from  other  bodies,  aud  thus  we  see  a 
man  or  a  picture.  Locke. 

Ra'diated,  ra'de-a-ted,  or  ra'je-a-ted.  adj. 
[radiatus    Lat.]      Adorned  with  rays. 

The  radiated  head  of  the  phoenix  gives  us  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  Ausouius  Mdison. 

Radia'tion,  ra-de-a'shun,  or  ra-je-a'shun. 
n.  s.  [radiatio,  Lat.  radiation,  Fr.] 

1.  Beamy  lustre;  emission  of  rays 

We  have  perspective  houses,  where  we  make  de- 
monstrations of  all  lights  and  radiations,  and  of  all 
colours.  Bacon. 

Should  1  say  I  liv'd  darker  than  were  true, 
Your  radiation  can  all  clouds  subdue, 
But  one;  'tis  best  light  to  contemplate  you.   Donne. 

2.  Emission  from  a  centre  every  way. 

Sound  paralleleth  in  many  things  with  the  light, 
and  radiation  of  things  visible.  Bacon. 

RA'DICAL,  rad'de-kal.  adj.  [radical,  Fr 
from  radix,  Lat.] 

1.  Primitive;  original. 

The  differences,  which  are  secondary,  and  pro- 
ceed from  these  radical  differences,  art,  plants  are 
all  figurate  and  determinate,  which  inanimate  bo- 
dies are  not.  Bacon. 

Such  a  radical  truth,  that  God  is,  springing  up 
together  with  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  previous 
to  all  other  thoughts,  is  not  pretended  to  by  religion. 

Bt  lit  ley. 

2.  Implanted  by  nature. 
The  emission  of  the  loose  and  adventitious  mois- 
ture doth  betray  the  radical  moisture,  aiid  carrieth 
it  for  company.  Bacon. 

If  the  radical  moisture  of  gold  were  separated, 
it  might  be  contrived  to  burn  without  beiig  con- 
sumed. Wilkins. 

The  sun  beams  render  the  humours  hot,  and  dry 
up  the  radical  moisture.  *1rbuthnot. 

3.  Serving  to  origination. 

Radica'lity,  rad-de-kal'e-te.  n.  s.   [fiom 
radical.']  Origination. 

There  may  be  equivocal  seeds  and  hermaphrodi- 
tical  principles,  that  contain  the  radicmlity  and 
power  of  different  forms;  thus,  in  the  seeds  of 
wheat,  there  lieth  obscurely  the  seminality  of  dar- 
nel. Broun. 
Ra'dically,  rad'de-kal- e.  adv.  [from  ra- 
dical.]    Originally;  primitively. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the  point  of 
death  in  insects,  who  have  not  their  vitalities  radi- 
cally confined  unto  one  part.  Brown. 

These  great  orbs,  thus  radically  bright, 
Primitive  founts,  and  origins  of  light, 
Enliven  worlds  deny'd  to  human  sight.  Prior. 

Ra'dicalness,  rad'(!e-kai-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

radical.]     The  state  of  being  radical. 
To    RA'DICATE,    racl'de-kate."    v.   a. 
[radicatus,  from  radix,  Lat.]   To  root; 
to  plant  deeply  and  firmly. 

Meditation  will  radicate  these  seeds,  fix  the  tran- 
sient gleam  of  light  and  warmth,  confirm  resolutions 
of  good,  and  give  them  a  durable  consistence  in  the 
soul.  Hammond. 

Nor  have  we  let  fall  our  pen  upon  discourage* 
merit  of  unbelief,  from  radicated  beliefs,  and  points 
of  high  prescription.  Brown 
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If  the  object  stays  not  on  the  sense,  it  makes  not 
impression  enough  to  be  remembered;  but  if  it  be 
r<  peated  there,  it  leaves  plenty  enough  of  those 
images  behind  it,  to  strengthen  the  knowledge  of 
the  object:  in  which  radicated  knowledge,  if  the 
memory  consist,  there  would  be  no  need  of  reserv- 
ing those  atoms  in  the  brain.  Glanvitle. 
Radica'tion,  rad-e-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [radica- 
tion,  Fr.  from  radicate.]  The  act  of 
taking  root  and  fixing  deep. 

They  that  were  to  plant  a  church,  were  to  deal 
with  men  of  various  inclinations,  and  of  different 
habits   of  sin,  and  degrees  of  radication  of  those 
habits;  and  to  each  of  these  some  proper  applica- 
tion was  to  be  made  to  cure  their  souls.  Hammond. 
Ra'dicle,  rad'de-kl.*"6  n.  s.  [radicule,  Fr. 
from   radix,    Lat.]     That  part  of  the 
seed  of  a  plant,  which,  upon  its  vege- 
tation, becomes  its  root.  Quincy. 
Ra'dish,  rad'dish.   n.  s.  [psebic,  Saxon; 
radis,  raifort,  French;   rafihanus,  Lat.] 
A  root  commonly  eaten  raw.       Miller. 

RJ'DIUS,  ra'de-tis,  or  ra'je-us.2S>3  2S*  n.  s. 
[Latin.] 

1.  The  semidiameter  of  a  circle. 

2.  A  bone  of  the  fore  arm,  which  accom- 
panies the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist. 

To  Raff,  raf.  v.  a.  To  sweep;   to  huddle; 
to  take  hastily  without  distinction. 
Their  causes  and  effects  I  thus  raff  up  together. 

Carew. 

To    Ra'ffle,    ruf'fl.*06   v.    n.  [raffler,    to 

snatch,  Fr.]     To  cast  dice  for  a  prize, 

for  which  every  one  lays  down  a  stake. 

Letters   from   Hamstead   give  me    an  account, 

there  is  a  late  institution  there,  under  the  name  of 

a  raffling  shop.  Tatter. 

Ra'ffle,  raf'H.  n.  .9.  [rafte,  Fr.  from  the 
verb.]  A  species  of  game  or  lottery, 
in  winch  many  stake  a  small  part  of  the 
value  of  some  single  thing,  in  conside- 
ration of  a  chance  to  gain  it. 

The  toy,  brought  to  Rome  in  the  third   triumph 
of  Pompey,  being  a  pair  of  tables  for  gaming,  made 
of  two  precious  stones,    three  foot  broad,   and  four 
foot  long,  would  have  made  a  fine  raffle.  Arbxdhnot. 
Raft,    raft.    n.  s.    [probably    from    ratis, 
Latin.]     A  frame  or  float  made  by  lay- 
ing pieces  of  limber  cross  each  other. 

Where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft?       Shaksp. 

Fell  the  timber  of  yon  lofty  grove. 
And  forui  a  raft,  and  build  the  rising  ship.      Pope. 
Raft,    raft,    part  pass,  of  reave  or  raff. 

S/ienser.  Torn;  rent. 
RAFTER,  raf'tur.98  n.  s.  psej? tep,  Sax. 
rafter,  Dutch;  corrupted,  says  Junius, 
from  roof  tree.]  The  secondary  tim- 
bers of  the  house;  the  timbers  which 
ore  let  into  the  great  beam. 

The  rafters  of  my  body,  bone, 
Being  still  with  you,  the  muscle,  sinew,  and  vein, 
Which  tile  this  house,  will  come  again.       Donne 

Shepherd, 
I  trust  thy  honest  offer'd  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls.    Milton. 

On  them  the  Trojans  cast 
Stones,  rafters,  pillars,  beams.  Denham. 

By  Donaus,  king  of  Egypt,  when  he  fled  from 
his  brother  Rameses,  the  use  of  shipping  was  first 
brought  among  the  Grecians,  who  before  that  time 
knew  no  other  way  of  crossing  their  narrow  seas, 
but  on  beams  or  rafters  tied  to  one  another.  Heylin. 
From  the  East,  a  Belgian  wind, 


His  hostile  breath  through  the  dry  rafters  sent; 
The  flames  impell'd.  Dryden. 

The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft, 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter, 
The  heavy  wall  clim'd  slowly  after.  Swift. 

Ra'ftered,  raf'tur'd.369  adj.  [from  raf- 
ter.^    Built  with  rafters. 

No  rafVred  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound, 
No  noon-tide  bell  invites  the  country  round.    Pope. 
RAG,   rag.74  n.  s.  [hpacobe,   torn,  Sax. 
£«x(^\] 

1 .  A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest;  a 
tatter. 

Cowl,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers  tost, 
And  flutter'd  into  rags.  Milton. 

Rags  are  a  great  improvement  of  chalky  lands. 

Mortimer 

2.  Any  thing  rent  and  tattered;  worn  out 
clothes:  proverbially,  mean  dress. 

Fathers  that  wear  rags, 
Do  make  their  children  blind; 
But  fathers  that  bear  bags, 
Shall  see  their  children  kind.  Shakspeare- 

They  tooke  from  me 
Both  coate  and  cloake,  and  all  things  that  might  be 
Grace  in  my  habit;  and  in  place,  put  on 
These  tatter'd  rags.  Chapman. 

Worn  like  a  cloth, 
Gnaivn  into  rags  by  the  devouring  moth.      Sandys. 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm; 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  fragment  of  dress. 

He  had  first  matter  seen  undrest; 
He  took  her  naked  all  alone, 
Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on.  Hudibras. 

Ragamu'ffin,  rag-a-mt'if'fin.  n.  s.  [from 
rag  and  I  know  not  what  else.]  A  pal- 
try mean  fellow. 

I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  were  pep- 
per'd;  there's  not  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left 
alive;  and  they  are  for  the  town's  end  to  beg  du- 
ring life.  Shakspeare. 

Shall  we  brook  that  paltry  ass 
And  feeble  scoundrel,  Hudibras, 
With  that  more  paltry  ragamuffin, 
Ralpho,  vapouring  and  huffing.  Hudibras. 

Attended  with  a  crew  of  ragamuffins,  she  broke 
into  his  house,  turned  all  things  topsy-turvy,  and 
then  set  it  on  fire.  Swift. 

Rage,  radje.  n.  s.  [rage,  French.] 

1.  Violent  anger;  vehement  fury. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unskann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to's  heels.  Slutkspeare, 

Desire  not 
T'  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Your  colder  reasons.  Shakspeare. 

Argument  more  heroick  than  the  rage 
Of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  disespous'd.  Milton. 

Torment  and  loud  lament  and  furious  rage.  Milt. 

2.  Vehemence  or  exacerbation  of  any 
thing  painful. 

The  party  hurt,  who  hath  been  in  great  rage  of 
pain,  till  the  weapon  was  re-anointed.  Bacon. 

The  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  now  supprest. 

Pope. 

3.  Enthusiasm;  rapture. 
Who  brought  green  poesy  to  her  perfect  age. 

And  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage.  Cowley. 

4.  Eagerness;  vehemence  of  mind:  as,  a 
rage  of  money  getting. 

You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give, 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage  to  live.  Pope. 

Then  may  his  soul  its  free-born  rage  enjoy, 
Give  deed  to  will,  and  ev'ry  pow'r  employ.   Harte. 

fo  Rage,  radje.7*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  be  in  fury;  to  be   heated  with  ex- 
cessive anger. 


Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging;  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise. 

Proverbs. 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage?  Psalms. 

At  this  he  inly  rag'd,  and  as  they  talk'd, 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff.  Milton. 

2.  To  ravage;  to  exercise  fury. 

Heart-rending  news, 
That  death  should  license  have  to  rage  among 
The  fair,  the  wise,  the  virtuous.  Waller. 

3.  To  act  with  mischievous  impetuosity. 

The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets,  they  shall 
justle  one  against  another,  seem  like  torches,  and 
run  like  the  lightenings.  Nahum. 

The  madding  wheels  of  brazen  chariots  rag'd. 

Milton. 

After  these  waters  had  raged  on  the  earth,  they 
began  to  lessen  and  shrink,  and  the  great  fluctua- 
tions of  this  deep  being  quieted  by  degrees,  the 
waters  retired.  Burnet. 

Ra'geful,  radje'ful.  adj.  [rage  and  full.] 
Furious;  violent. 

This  courtesy  was  worse  than  a  bastinado  to 
Zelmane,  so  that  again  with  rageful  eyes  she  bad 
him  defend  himself;  for  no  less  than  his  life  would 
answer  it  Sidney. 

A  popular  orator  may  represent  vices  in  so  for- 
midable appearances,  and  set  out  each  virtue  in  so 
amiable  a  form,  that  the  covetous  person  shall  scat- 
ter most  liberally  his  beloved  idol,  wealth,  and  the 
rageful  person  shall  find  a  calm.  Hammond. 

Ra'gged,  rag'gid.90  3S1  adj.  [from  rag.] 

1.  Rent  into  tatters. 

How  like  a  prodigal, 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind; 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return 
With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind. 

Shakspeare. 

As  I  go  in  this  ragged  tattered  coat,  I  am  hunted 

away  from  the  old  woman's  door  by  every  barking 

cur.  Arbuthnot 

2.  Uneven;  consisting  of  parts  almost  dis- 
united. 

The  earl  of  Warwick's  ragged  staff  is  yet  to  be 
seen  pourtrayed  in  their  church  steeple.         Carew. 

That  some  whirlwind  bear 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea.       Shaksp. 

The  moon  appears,  when  looked  upon  with  a 
good  glass,  rude  and  ragged.  Burnet. 

3.  Dressed  in  tatters. 

Since  noble  arts  in  Rome  have  no  support, 
And  ragged  virtue  not  a  friend  at  court.       Dryden. 

4.  Rugged;  not  smooth. 

The  wolf  would  barter  away  a  ragged  coat  and  a 

raw-boned  carcase,  for  a  smooth  fat  one.     LSEstr. 

What  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep.  Dryd. 

Ra'ggedness,  rag'gid-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
ragged.]  State  of  being  dressed  in 
tatters. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm' 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you. 

Shakmtare, 
Ra'gingly,  ra'jing-le.   adv.   [from  rag- 
ing.]    With  vehement  fury. 
Ra'gman,  rag'man.88  n.  s.  [rag  and  man.] 

One  who  deals  in  rags. 
RAGOU'T,  ra-gdo'.  n.  s.  [French.]  Meat 
stewed  and  highly  seasoned. 

To  the  stage  permit 
Ragouts  for  Tereus  or  Thyestcs  drest, 
Tis  task  enough  for  thee  t'  expose  a  Roman  feast. 

Dryden. 
No  fish  they  reckon  comparable  to  a  ragout  of 
snails.  .Qadison. 

When  art  and  nature  join,  th'  effect  will  be 
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Some  nice  ragout,  or  charming  fricasy. 

King's  Cookery. 

Ra'gstone,  rag* stone,  n.s.  [rag  and  stone.] 

1 .  A  stone  so  named  from  its  breaking  in 
a  ragged,  uncertain,  irregular  manner. 

Woodward  on  Fossils. 

2.  The  stone  with  winch  they  smooth  the 
edge  of  a  tool  new  ground  and  left 
ragged. 

Ra'gvvort,  rag'wurt.180  n.  s.  [rag  and 
wore.]     A  plant.  Miller. 

RAIL,  rale.203  n.  s.  [riegel,  German.] 

1.  A  cross  beam  fixed  at  the  ends  in  two 
upright  posts. 

If  you  make  another  square,  and  also  a  tennant 
on  each  untennanted  end  of  the  stiles,  and  another 
mortess  on  the  top  and  bottom  raUs,  you  may  put 
them  together.  Moxon. 

2.  A  series  of  posts  connected  with  beams, 
by  which  any  thing  is  enclosed:  a  fiale 
is  a  series  of  small  upright  posts  rising 
above  the  cross  beam,  by  which  they 
are  connected:  a  rail  is  a  series  ol  cross 
beams  supported  with  posts,  which  do 
not  rise  much  above  it. 

A  man  upon  a  high  place  without  rails,  is  ready 
to  fall.  Bacon. 

A  large  square  table  for  the  commissioners,  one 
side  being  sufficient  for  those  of  either  party,  and  a 
rail  for  others,  which  went  round.  Clarendon. 

3.  A  kind  of  bird 

Of  wild  birds  Cornwall  hath  quail,  rail,  par- 
tridge and  pheasant.  Carew. 

4.  [jisegie,  Sax.J  A  woman's  upper  gar- 
ment. This  is  preserved  only  in  the 
word  nightrail. 

To  Rail,  rale.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  enclose  with  rails. 

The  hand  is  square,  with  four  rounds  at  the  cor- 
ners; this  should  first  have  beenplanched  over,  and 
railed  about  with  ballisters.  Carew. 

As  the  churchyard  ought  to  be  divided  from  other 
profane  places,  so  it  ought  to  be  fenced  in  and 
railed.  Jlyliffe. 

Sir  Roger  has  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth  and 
railed  in  the  communion-table.  Spectator. 

2.  To  range  in  a  line. 

They  were  brought  to  London  all  railed  in  ropes, 
like  a  team  of  horses  in  a  cart,  and  were  executed 
some  at  London,  and  the  rest  at  divers  places. 

Bacon. 
To  Rail,  rale.  v.  n.  [railler,  Fr.  rallen, 
Dutch.]  To  use  insolent  and  reproach- 
ful language;  to  speak  to,  or  to  mention 
in  opprobrious  terms:  formerly  with  on, 
now  commonly  with  at. 

Your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes  again;  he  so 
wiits  against  all  married  mankind,  curses  all  Eve's 
daughters.  Shakspeare. 

What  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou !  thus  to  rail  m 
•ne,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee,  nor  knows  thee. 

Shakspeare. 

Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seals  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Shakspeare. 

He  tript  me  behind;  being  down,  insulted,  raWd, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  worthied  him.  Shakspeare. 

Angels  bring  not  railing  accusation  against  them. 

2  Peter. 

The.  plain  the  forests  doth  disdain: 
The  forests  rail  upon  the  plain.  Drayton. 

If  any  is  angry,  and  rails  at  it,  he  may  securely. 

Locke. 

Thou  art  my  blood,  where  .lonson  has  no  part; 
Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand?        Drydtn. 

Lesbia  for  e.\  er  on  me  raib, 
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To  talk  of  me  she  never  fails.  Swift. 

Rai'ler,  rale'ur.fls  n.  s.  [from  rail.']  One 
who  insults  or  defames  by  opprobrious 
language. 

If  I  build  my  felicity  upon  my  reputation,  I  am 
as  happy  as  long  as  the  railer  will  give  me  leave. 

8ou&h. 

Let  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 

Creative  wisdom.  Thomson. 

Rai'llery,  rafler-e.  ft.  s.  [raillerie,  Fr.] 

Slight  satire;  satirical  merriment. 

Let  raillery  be  without  malice  or  heat.  B.  /orison. 

A  quotation  out  of  Hudibras   shall   make  them 

treat  with  levity  an  obligation  wherein  their  welfare 

is  concerned  as  to  this  world  and  the  next;  raillery 

of  this  nature  is  enough  to  make  the  hearer  tremble. 

Jlddison. 
Studies  employed  on  low  objects;  the  very  naming 
of  them  is  sufficient  to  turn  them  into  raillery. 

Jiddison. 

To  these  we  are  solicited  by  the  arguments  of  the 

subtile,  and  the  railleries  of  the  prophane.    Rogers. 

Rai'ment,  ra'ment.202  n.  s.  [for  arraiment, 

from  array.]  Vesture;  vestment;  dress; 

garment.     A  word  now  little  used  but 

in  poetry. 

His  raiments,  though  mean,  received  handsome- 
ness by  the  grace  of  the  wearer.  Sidney. 

O  Protheus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush! 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment.  Shakspeare. 

Living,  both  food  and  raiment  she  supplies. 

Dry  den. 
You  are  to  consider  them  as  the  servants  and  in- 
struments of  action,  and  so  give  them  food,  and 
rest,  and  raiment,  that  they  may  be  strong  and 
healthful  to  do  the  duties  of  a  charitable,  useful, 
pious  life.  Luw. 

To  RAIN,  rane.202  v.  n.  [penian,  Sax. 
regenen,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds. 

Like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast, 
That  all  at  once  it  falls.  Dryden. 

The  wind  is  south-west,  and  the  weather  low'ring 
and  like  to  rain.  ■  Locke- 

2.  To  fall  as  rain. 

The  eye  marvelleth  at  the  whiteness  thereof,  and 
the  heart  is  astonished  at  the  raining  of  it.  Ecclus. 

They  sat  them  down  to  weep;  nor  only  tears 
Rain'd  at  their  eye,  but  high  winds  rose  within. 

Milton. 

3.  It  Rains.  The  water  falls  from  the 
clouds. 

That  which  serves  for  gain, 
And  follows  but  for  form, 

Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain; 
And  leave  thee  in  the  storm.  Shakspeare. 

To   Rain,  rane.  v.  a.     To  pour  down  as 
rain. 
It  rained  down  fortune,  show'ring  on  your  head. 

Shakspeare. 
Rain  sacrificial  whisp 'rings  in  his  ear, 
Make  sacred  even  his  srirrop.  Shakspeare. 

Israel  here  had  famisl.'d,  had  not  God 
Rain'd  from  heav'n  uiauna.  Milton. 

Rain,  rane.  n.  s.  [pen,  Sax.]  The  mois- 
ture  that  falls  from  the  clouds. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again, 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain?  Shakspeai-e. 

With  strange  rains,  hails,  and  showers  were  they 
persecuted.  Wisdom. 

The  lost  clouds  pour 
Into  the  sea  an  useless  show'r, 
And  the  vtxt  sailors  curse  the  rain. 
For  which  poor  farmers  pray'd  i>i  vain.        Waller. 

Rain  is  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  divided  into 
very  small  parts  ascending  in  the  air,  till  encoun- 
tering the  cola,  it  be  condensed  into  clouds,  and 
descends  in  drops.  Ray. 

Rain'juow,  rkuc'b6.™7n.  ».  [rain  and  bow.] 

3n 
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The  iris;  the  semicircle  of  various  c© 
lours   which  appears  in  showery  wea- 
ther. 

Casting  of  the  Jwater  in  a  most  cunning  manner, 
makes  a  perfect  rainbow,  not  more  pleasant  to  the 
eye  than  to  the  mind,  so  sensibly  to  see  the  proof  of 
the  heavenly  iris.  Sidney. 

To  add  another  hue  unto  the  rainbow.      Shai.fp. 

The  rainboio  is  drawn  like  a  nymph  with  large 
wings  dispread  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  fea- 


thers of  sundry  colours. 
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They  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  promise  of  God 
never  to  drown  the  world,  and  the  rainbow  before 
their  eyes  to  put  them  in  mind  of  it.  Brown. 

This  rainbow  never  appears  but  where  it  rains  in 
the  sun-shine,  and  may  be  made  artificially  by 
spouting  up  water,  which  may  break  aloft,  and  scat- 
ter into  drops,  and  fall  down  like  rain;  for  the  sun, 
shining  upon  these  drops,  certainly  causes  the  bow 
to  appear  to  a  spectator  standing  in  a  true  position 
to  the  rain  and  sun:  this  bow  is  made  by  refrac- 
tion of  the  sun's  light  in  drops  of  falling  rain. 

Aetrfau. 

The  dome's  high  arch  reflects  the  mingled  blaze, 
And  forms  arainboro  of  alternate  rays.  Pope. 

Gay  rainbow  silks  her  mellow  charms  infold, 
And  nought  of  Lyce  but  herself  is  old.  Young. 

Rai'ndeer,  rane'deer.  n.  s.  [hrianaj*,  Sax. 
rangifer,  Latin/]  A  deer  with  large 
horns,  which,  in  the  northern  regions, 
draws  sledges  through  the  snow. 

Rai'niness,  rane'e-nes.  n.  s.  [from  rai- 
ny.] The  state  of  being  showery. 

Rain-water,  rane-wa'ter.  n.  s.  [rain  and 
water.]  Water  not  taken  from  springs, 
but  falling  from  the  clouds. 

Court  holy  water  in  a  dry  house  is  better  than  the 
rain-water  out  o'  doors.  Shaksp. 

We  took  distilled  rain-water.  Boyle. 

Rain-water  is  to  be  preferred  before  spring-wa- 
ter. Mortimer. 

Rai'ny,  rane'e,  adj.  [from  rain.]  Showery; 
wet. 

Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd, 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field.     Shaksp. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day,  and  a 
contentious  woman,  are  alike.  Proverbs. 

To  RAISE,  raze.203  v.  a.  [resa  Swedish; 
reiser,  Danish.] 

1.  To  lift;  to  heave. 

The  elders  went  to  raise  him  up  from  the  earth. 

2  Samuel. 
Such  a  bulk  as  no  twelve  bards  could  raise, 
Twelve  starv'ling  bards  of  these  degen'rate  days. 

Pope. 

2.  To  set  upright:  as  he  raised  a  mast. 

3.  To  erect;  to  buiid  up. 

Take  his  carcase  down  from  the  tree,  cast  it  at 
the  entering  of  the  gate,  and  raise  thereon  a  heap  of 
stones.  Joshua. 

4.  To  exalt  to  a  state  more  great  or  illus- 
trious. 

Counsellors  may  manage  ..airs,  which  neverthe- 
less are  far  from  the  ab-'  .y  to  raise  and  amplify  an 
estate.  Bacon. 

Thou  so  plcas'd, 
Canst  raise  thy  creature  to  what  height  thou  wilt 
Ofunion.  Milton. 

5.  To  amplify;  to  enlarge. 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  fisrt  fram'd  flesh, 
To  raise  my  fortunes.  Shaksptarc. 

6.  To  increase  in  current  value. 

The  plate  pieces  of  eight  were  raised  three-pence 
in  the  piece.  Temple. 

7.  To  elevate;  to  exalt. 

The  Persians  gazing  on  the  sun, 
Admir'd  how  high  'twas  plac'd,  how  bi  .eh?  it  shone; 
But  as  his  pow'r  was  known,  their  thoughts  were 
rais'd, 
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And  soon  they  worshipp'd  what  at  first  they  prais'd. 

Prior. 

8.  To  advance;  to  promote;  to  prefer. 

This  gentleman  came  to  be  raised  to  great  titles. 

Clarendon. 

9.  To  excite;  to  put  in  action. 

He  raise th  the  stormy  wind.  Psalms- 

He  might  taint 
Th'  animal  spirits  that  from  pure  blood  arise, 
Thence  raise  distemper'd  thoughts.  Milton. 

Gods  encountering  gods,  Jove  encouraging  them 
with  his  thunders,  and  Neptune  raising  bis  tem- 
pests. Pope. 

10.  To  excite  to  war  or  tumult;  to  stir 

up. 

He  first  raised  head  against  usurping  Richard. 

Shakspeare. 

They  neither  found  me  in  the  temple  disputing 

with  any  man,  neither  raising  up  the  people.   Acts. 

iEneas  then  employs  his  pains 
In  parts  remote  to  raise  the  Tuscan  swains.    Dryd. 

11.  To  rouse;  to  stir  up. 
They  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their 

sleep.  Job. 

12.  To  give  beginning  of  importance  to: 
as,  he  raised  the  family. 

13.  To  bring  into  being. 
One  hath  ventured  from  the  deep  to  raise 

New  troubles.  Milton. 

God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  him.  Milton. 

14.  To  call  into   view  from  the  state  of 
separate  spirits. 

The  spirits  of  the  deceased,  by  certain  spells  and 
infernal  sacrifices  were  raised.        Sandy's  Journey. 

These  are  spectres  the  understanding  raises  to  it- 
self, to  flatter  its  own  laziness.  Locke. 

15.  To  bring  from  death  to  lite. 
He  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised 

again  for  our  justification.  Romans. 

It  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory;  it  is 

sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power.    1  Corinth. 

16.  To  occasion;  to  begin. 
.Raise  not  a  false  report.  Exodus. 
The  common  ferryman  of  Egypt,  that  wafted 

over  the  dead  bodies  from  Memphis,  was  made  by 
the  Greeks  to  be  the  ferryman  of  hell,  and  solemn 
stories  raised  after  him.  Brown. 

Wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

Milton. 

17.  To  set  up;  to  utter  loudly. 
All  gaze,  and  all  admire,  and  raise  a  shouting 

sound.  Dryden. 

Soon  as  the  prince  appears  they  raise  a  cry. 

Dryden. 

18.  To  collect;  to  obtain  a  certain  sum. 
Britain,  once  despis'd,  can  raise 

As  ample  sums  as  Rome  in  Caesar's  days.    Jirbuth. 

I  should  not  thus  be  bound, 
If  I  had  means,  and  could  but  raise  five  pound. 

Gay. 

19.  To  collect;  to  assemble;  to  levy. 
He  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 

Have  rais'd  incessant  armies.  Milton. 

20.  To  give  rise  to. 

Higher  argument 
Remains,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name,  unless  years  damp  my  wing.     Milton, 

21.  To  procure  to  be  bred  or  propagated: 
as,  he  raised  sheep,;  he  raised  wheat 
where  none  grew  before. 

22.  To  raise  is,  in  all  its  senses,  to  ele- 
vate from  low  to  high,  from  mean  to 
illustrious,  from  obscure  to  famous,  or 
to  do  something  that  may  be  by  an  easy 
figure  referred  to  local  elevation. 

23.  To  Raise  paste.  To  form  paste  into 
pies  without  a  dish. 


Miss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jig,  and  raise  paste. 

Spectator. 

Rai'ser,  raze'ur.89  n. «.  [from  raise.']  He 
that  raises. 

And  drinke  the  dark-deepe  water  of  the  spring, 
Bright  Arethusa,  the  most  nourishing 
.Raiser  of  beards.  Chapman. 

Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  a  raiser  of  tax- 
es. Daniel. 

They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their  houses  are 
most  indulgent  towards  their  children.  Bacon 

He  that  boasts  of  his  ancestors,  the  founders  and 
raisers  of  a  family,  doth  confess  that  he  hath  less 
virtue.  Taylor. 

Raiser  of  human  kind !  by  nature  cast, 
Naked  and  helpless.  Thomson. 

Rai/sin,  re'z'n.  n.  s.  [racemus,  Lat.  raisin, 
Fr.]  Raisins  are  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  tree  till  per- 
fectly ripened,  and  then  dried:  grapes 
of  every  kind,  preserved  in  this  man- 
mer,  are  called  raisins,  but  those  dried 
in  the  sun  are  much  sweeter  and  plea- 
santer  than  those  dried  in  ovens;  they 
are  called  jar  raisins,  from  their  being 
imported  in  earthen  jars. 

hill's  Mat.  Med. 
Dried  grapes  or  raisins,  boiled  in  a  convenient 
proportion  of  water,  make  a  sweet  liquor,  which  be- 
ing betimes  distilled,  affords  an  oil  and  spirit  much 
like  the  raisins  themselves.  Boyle. 

RAKE,  rake.   n.  s.   [rastrum,  Lat.  jiace, 
Saxon;  racche,  Dutch.] 
,  An  instrument   with   teeth,  by  which 
the  ground  is  divided,  or  light  bodies 
are  gathered  up. 
At  midsummer  down  with  the  brcmbles  and 
brakes, 
And  after  abroad  with  thy  forkes  and  thy  rakes. 

Ttisser. 
0  that  thy  bounteous  deity  would  please 
To  guide  my  rake  upon  the  chinking  sound 
Of  some  vast  treasure  hidden  under  ground.    Dryd. 
He  examines  his  face  in  the  stream,  combs  his 
rueful  locks  with  a  rake.  Garth. 

.  [racaille,  Fr.  the  low  rabble;  or  rekel, 
Dutch;  n  worthless  cur  dog.]  A  loose, 
disorderly,  vitious,  wild,  gay,  thought- 
less fellow;  a  man  addicted  to  pleasure. 
The  next  came  with  her  son,  who  was  the  great- 
est rake  in  the  place,  but  so  much  the  mother's  dar- 
ling, that  she  left  her  husband  for  the  sake  of  this 
graceless  youth.  Addison. 

Rakes  hate  sober  grave  gentlewomen.      Jirbuth- 
Men,  some  to  bus'ness,  some  to  pleasure  take, 
But  ev'ry  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake.  Pope. 

The  sire  saw  smiling  his  own  virtues  wake 

The  mother  begg'd  the  blessing  of  a  rake.       Pope. 

To  dance  at  public  places,  that  fops  and  rakes 

might  admire  the  fineness  of  her  shape,  and  the 

beauty  of  her  motions.  Law. 

To  Rake,  rake.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  gather  with  a  rake. 
Mow  barlie  and  rake  it,  and  set  it  on  cocks. 

Tuss. 

Harrows  iron  teeth  shall  every  where 
Rake  helmets  up.  May's  Virgil's  Georgicks. 

If  it  be  such  a  precious  jewel  as  the  world  takes 
it  for,  yet  they  are  forced  to  rake  it  out  of  dung- 
hills; and  accordingly  the  apostle  gives  it  a  value 
suitable  to  its  extract.  South. 

2.  To  clear  with  a  rake. 
As  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground, 

The  russet  hay-cock  rises.  Thomson. 

3.  To  draw  together  by  violence. 
An  eager  desire   to  rake  together  whatsoever 

might  prejudice,  or  any  way  hinder  the  credit  of  apo- 
'    cryphal  books,  hath  caused  the  collector's  pen  so 


to  run  as  it  were  on  wheels,  that  the  mind,  which 
should  guide  it,  had  no  leisure  to  think,       Hooker. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated! 
How,  i'  th'  name  of  thrift, 
Does  he  rake  this  together?  Shakspeare. 

A  sport  more  formidable 
Had  rak'd  together  village  rabble.  Hudibras. 

Ill-gotten  goods  are  squandered  away  with  as  lit- 
tle conscience  an  they  were  raked  together. 

VEstrange. 

4.  To  scour;  to   search  with  eager  and 
vehement  diligence. 

The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot.  Swift. 

5.  To  heap  together  and  cover.    To  rake 
the  fire  is  still  used. 

Here  i'  th'  sands, 
Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murth'rous  lechers.  Shakspeare. 

The  blazing  wood  may  to  the  eye  seem  great, 
But  'tis  the  fire  rak'd  up  that  has  the  heat, 
And  keeps  it  long.  Suckling. 

To  Rake,  rake.  v.  n. 

I.  To  search;  to  grope.     It  has  always 
an  idea  of  coarseness  or  noisomeness. 

If  you  hide  the  crown 
Ev'n  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it. 

Shakspeare. 
It  is  as  offensive  as  to  rake  into  a  dunghill.     South. 

Another  finds  the  way  to  dye  in  grain, 
Or  for  the  golden  ore  in  rivers  rakes, 
Then  melts  the  mass.  Dryden. 

One  is  for  raking  in  Chaucer  for  antiquated 
words,  which  are  never  to  be  revived,  but  when 
sound  or  significancy  is  wanting.  Dryden. 

After  having  made  essays  into  it,  as  they  do  for 
coals  in  England,  they  rake  into  the  most  promising 
parts.  Addison. 

2.  To  pass  with  violence. 

When  Pas  hand  reached  him  to  take, 
The  fox  on  knees  and  elbows  tumbled  down: 
Pas  could  not  stay,  but  over  him  did  rake, 
And  crown'd  the  earth  with  his  first  touching  crown. 

Sidney. 
The  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear, 
And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  sterns  they  send. 

Dryden. 
Ra'ker,  rake'ur.  n.  s.  [from  rake.]    One 

that  rakes. 
RA'KEHELL,  rake'hel.  n.  s.  [Of  this 
word  the  etymology  is  doubtful:  as  it 
is  now  written,  it  is  apparently  derived 
from  rake  and  hell,  and  may  aptly  re- 
present a  wretch  whose  life  is  passed 
in  places  of  lewdness  and  wickedness: 
Skinner  derives  it  from  racaille,  French, 
the  rabble;  Junius  from  rekel,  Dutch, 
a  mongrel  dog.]  A  wild,  worthless, 
dissolute,  debauched,  sorry  fellow. 

Out  of  the  frie  of  these  rakehell  horse-boys,  grow- 
ing up  in  knavery  and  villany,  are  their  kern  sup- 
plied. Spenser. 
The  king,  when  he  heard  of  Perkins's  siege  of 
Exeter,  said  in  sport,  that  the  king  of  rakehells  was 
landed  in  the  West,  and  that  he  hoped  now  to  see 
him.  Bacon. 
A  rakehell  of  the  town,  whose  character  is  setoff 
with  excessive  prodigality,  profaneness,  intempe- 
rance, and  lust,  is  rewarded  with  a  lady  of  great 
fortune  to  repair  his  own,  which  his  vices  had  al- 
most ruined.  Swift. 
Ra'kehelly,  rake'hel-le.  adj.  [from  rake- 
hell.]  Wild,  dissolute. 

I  scorn  the  rakehelly  rout  of  our  ragged  rhimers, 
which  without  learning  boast,  without  judgment 
jangle,  and  without  reason  rage  and  foam.   Spenser. 

No  breaking  of  windows  or  glasses  forspight, 
And  spoiling  the  goods  for  a  rakehelly  prank. 

Ben  Jon  son. 
Ra'kish,  rake'ish.  adj.  [homrake.']  Loose; 
lewd,  dissolute. 
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There  seldom  can  be  peculiarity  in  the  love  of  a 
rakish  heart.  Clarissa. 

To  Ra'lly,  rftl'lft.  v.  a.  [raider,  French.] 
!.  To  put  disordered  or  dispersed  forces 
into  order. 

With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regain 'd  in  heaven.  Milton. 

Publick  arguing  serves  to  whet  the  wits  of  here- 
ticks,  and  by  shewing  weak  parts  of  their  doctrines, 
prompts  them  to  rally  all  their  sophistry  to  fortify 
them  with  fallacy.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Luther  deters  men  from  solitariness;  but  he  does 
not  mean  from  a  sober  solitude,  that  rallies  our  scat- 
tered strengths,  and  prepares  us  against  any  new 
encounters  from  without.  Mterbury. 

2.  [rai'.ler,  French.]  To  treat  with  slight 
contempt;  to  treat  with  satirical  merri- 
ment. 

Honeycomb  has  not  lived  a  month,  for  these  forty 
years,  out  of  the  smoke  of  London,  and  rallies  me 
upon  a  country  life.  Spectator. 

If  after  the  reading  of  this  letter,  you  find  your- 
self in  a  humour  rather  to  rally  and  ridicule,  than 
to  comfort  me,  I  desire  you  would  throw  it  into  the 
fire.  Jlddison- 

Strephon  had  long  confess'd  his  am'rous  pain, 
Which  gay  Corinna  rallifd  with  disdain.  Cay. 

To  Ra'lly,  ral'le.  v.  n. 

1.  To  come  together  in  a  hurry. 

If  God  should  shew  this  perverse  man  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  springing  out  of  nothing, 
he  might  say  that  innumerable  parts  of  matter 
chanced  just  then  to  rally  together,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  this  new  world.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  come  again  into  order. 

The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  pow'rs  unite; 
With  fury  charge  us.  Drydcn. 

3.  To  exercise  satirical  merriment. 
Ram,  ram.  n.  s.  [pam,  Saxon;  ram,  Dut.] 

1.  A  male  sheep;   in  some  provinces,  a 

tup. 

The  ewes,  being  rank,  turned  to  the  rams. 

Shdkpeare. 
An  old  sheep-whistling  rogue,  a  ram  tender. 

Shakspeare. 

Much  like  a  well-growne  bel-weather  or  feltered 

ram  he  shews.  Chapman 

You  may  draw  the  bones  of  a  ram's  head  hung 

with  strings  of  beads  and  ribbands.  Peacham. 

A  ram  their  ofTring,  and  a  ram  their  meat. 

Dryden. 

2.  Aries,  the  vernal  sign. 

The  ram  having  pass'd  the  sea,  serenely  shines, 
And  leads  the  year.  Creech. 

3.  An  insrument  with  an  iron  head  to  bat- 
ter walls. 

Let  not  the  peace  of  virtue, 
Which  is  set  as  the  cement  of  our  love, 
To  keep  it  builded  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it.  Shakspeare. 

Judas  calling  upon  the  Lord,  who  without  any 
rams  or  engines  of  war  did  cast  down  Jericho,  gave 
a  fierce  assault  against  the  walls.  2  Maccabees. 

To  Ram,  ram.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  drive  with  violence,  as  with  a  bat- 
tering ram. 

Ram  thou  thy  faithful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren  Shakspeare. 

Having  no  artillery  nor  engines,  and  finding  that 
he  could  do  no  good  by  ramming  with  logs  of  tim- 
ber, he  set  one  of  the  gates  on  fire.  Bacon. 

The  charge  with  bullet,  or  paper  wet  and  hard 
stopped,  or  with  powder  alone  rammi.'  in  hard, 
maketh  no  great  difference  in  the  loudness  of  the 
report.  Bacon. 

Here  many  poor  people  roll  in  vast  balls  of  snow, 
which  they  ram  together,  and  cover  from  the  sun- 
shine.  y  . !  iilison. 

2.  To  fill  with  any  thing  driven  hard  to- 
gether. 


As  when  that  devilish  iron  engine  wrought 
In  deepest  hell,  and  framed  by  furies  skill, 

Witli  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught, 
And  ramm'tt"  with  bullet  round  ordain'd  to  kill. 

Spenser. 
He  that  proves  the  king, 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal;  till  that  time, 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

Shakspeare. 

They  mined  the  walls,  laid  the  powder,  and  ram- 
med the  mouth,  but  the  citizens  made  a  counter- 
mine. Hayward. 

This  into  hollow  engines,  long  and  round, 
Thick  ramm\l,  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 
Such  implements  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces.  Milton. 

A  ditch  drawn  between  two  parallel  furrows, 

was  filled  with  some  sound  materials,  and  rammed 

to  make  the  foundation  solid.  Jirbuthnot. 

Ra'mage,  ram'idje.   n.  s.   [from    ramus, 

Lai.  ]  Branches  of  trees. 
To  Ra'mage,  ram'idje.  v.  a.  See  To  Rum- 
mage. 
To  RA'MBLE,  ram'bl.*05  n.s.  [ramme- 
len,  Dutch,  to  rove  loosely  in  lust; 
ramb,  Swedish,  to  rove.]  To  rove  loose- 
ly and  irregularly;  to  wander. 

Shame  contracts  the  spirits,  fixes  the  rumblings 
of  fancy,  and  gathers  the  man  into  himself.   South. 

He  that  is  at  liberty  to  ramble  in  perfect  dark- 
ness, what  is  his  liberty  better  than  if  driven  up 
and  down  as  a  bubble  by  the  wind?  Locke 

Chapman  has  taken  advantage  of  an  immeasura- 
abie  length  of  verse,  notwithstanding  which,  there 
is  scarce  any  paraphrase  so  loose  and  rambling  as 
his.  Pope. 

Never  ask  leave  to  go  abroad,  for  you  will  be 
thought  an  idle  rambling  fellow.  Swift. 

O'er  his  ample  sides  the  rambling  sprays 
Luxuriant  shoot.  Thomson. 

Ra'mble,  ram'bl.   n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Wandering;  irregular  excursion. 

This  conceit  puts  us  upon  the  ramble  up  and 
down  for  relief,  till  very  weariness  brings  us  at  last 
to  ourselves.  V Estrange , 

Coming  home  after  a  short  Christmas  ramble,  I 
found  a  letter  upon  my  table.  Swift, 

She  quits  the  narrow  path  of  sense. 
For  a  dear  ramble  through  impertinence.        Swift. 
Ra'mbleh,  ram'bl-ur.  n.  s.  [from  ramble.'] 
Rover;  wanderer. 

Says  the  rambler,  we  mast  e'en  beat  it  out. 

IS  Estrange, 

Ra'mbooze  >    *      ,,,,  ,   „        C  A  drink 
,,   t  Y  ram -booze  .  n.  s.  <        ,       . 

Ra  mbuse,  )  (  made  of 

wine,  ale,  eggs,  and  sugar,  in  the  winter 
time;  or  of  wine,  milk,  sugar,  and  rose- 
water,  in  the  summer  time.  Bailey. 
Ra'mekin,  raiti'me-kin.  >  n.  s.  \rame- 
Ra'mequins,  ram'me-klnz'.  \  quins,  Fr.] 
In  cookery,  small  slices  of  bread  co- 
vered with  a  farce  of  cheese  and  eggs. 

Bailey. 

Ra'ments,  ra'me'nts,  n.  s.  [ramenta,  Lat.] 
Scrapings;  shavings.  Diet. 

Ramifica'tion,  ram-m^-fe-ka'shiin.  n.  s. 
[ramification,  Fr.  from  ramus,  Lat.] 

1.  Division  or  separation  into  branches; 
the  act  of  branching  out. 

By  continuation  of  profane  histories  or  other  mo- 
numents kept  together,  the  genealogies  and  ramiji- 
cationi  of  some  single  families  to  a  vast  extension 
may  be  preserved.  hale. 

2.  Small  branches. 

As  the  blood  and  chyle  pass  together  through  the 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  they  will  be 
still  more  perfectly  mixed;  but  if  a  pipe  is  divided 
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into  branches,  and  these  again  subdivided,  the  red 
and  white  liquors,  as  they  pass  through  the  ramifi- 
cations, will  be  more  intimately  mixed;  the  more 
ramifications,  the  mixture  will  be  the  more  perfect. 

Jirbuthnot. 
To  Ra'mify,  ram'me-fi.183  v.  a.  [rami/ier, 
Fr.  ramus  and/acz'o,  Lat.]  To  separate 
into  branches. 

The  mint,  grown  to  have  a  pretty  thick  stalk, 
with  the  various  and  ramified  roots,  which  it  shot 
into  the  water,  presented  a  spectacle  not  unpleasant 
to  behold.  Boyle. 

To  Ra'mify,  ram'me-fi.  v.  n.  To  be  part- 
ed into  branches. 

Asparagus  affects  the  urine  with  a  foetid  smell, 
especially  if  cut  when   they  are  white;  when  they 
are  older  and  begin  to  ramify,  they  lose  this  qua- 
lity. Jirbuthnot 
Ra'mmer,  ram'mur.98  n.  s.  [from  ram.'j 

1.  An  instrument  with  which   anything 
is  driven  haid. 

The  master  bricklayer  must  try  the  foundations 
with  an  iron  crow  and  rammer,  to  see  whether  the 
foundations  are  sound.  Mvxon. 

2.  The   stick  with   which  the   charge  is 
forced  into  the  gun. 

A  mariner  loading  a  gun  suddenly,  while  he  was 

ramming  in  a  cartridge,  the  powder  took  fire,  and 

shot  the  rammer  out  of  his  hand.  Wiseman. 

Ra'mish,     ram'mish.     adj.   [from    ra?«.] 

Strong  scented. 

Ra'mous,    ra'mus.31*    adj.   [from  ramus, 
Lat.]  Branchy;  consisting  of  branches. 
Which  vast  contraction  and  expansion  seems  un- 
intelligible, by  feigning  the  particles  of  air  to  be 
springy  and  ramous,  or  rolled  up  like  hoops,  or  by 
any  other  means  than  a  repulsive  power.     Norton. 
A  ramous  efflorescence,  of  a  fine  white  spar,  found 
hanging  from  a  crust  of  like  spar,  at  the  top  of  an 
old  wrought  cavern.  Woodward. 

To  RAMP,  ramp,  v  n.  [ramfier>  ¥r. ram- 
pare,  Italian;  rtempen,  Sax.] 
1.  To  leap  with  violence. 

Foaming  tarr,  their  bridles  they  would  champ, 
And  trampling  the  fine  element,  would  fiercely  rvnp. 

Spenser. 
Out  of  the.  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  savage  blood.       Spenser. 
They  gape  upon  me  with  their  mouths,  as  a  ramp- 
ing and  roaring  lion.  Psalms. 

Upon  a  bull,  that  deadly  bellowed, 
Two  horrid  lions  rampl,  and  seiz'd,  and  tugg'd. 

Chapman. 
Sporting  the  lion  ramped;  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid.  Milton. 

I.  To  cumb  as  a  plant. 

Furnished  with  ciaspers  and  tendrils,  they  catch 
hold  of  them,  and  so  ramping  upon  trees,  they  mount 
up  to  a  great  height.  Ray. 

Ramp,  ramp.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Leap; 
spring. 

He  is  vaulting  variable  ramps, 
In  your  despight,  upon  your  purse.  Shaksp- 

The  bold  Ascalomte 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp,  ok!  warriors  turn'd 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel.  Milton. 

Rampa'llian,  ram-pai'yan.113  n.  s.  A  mean 
wretch.   Not  in  use. 

Away  you  scullion,  you  rampallian,  you  fustila- 
rian.  ShaKsp. 

rvA'MPANCY,  iam'pan-se.  n.  s.  [from  ram- 
/;««']  Prevalence;  exuberance. 

As  they  are  come  to  this  height  and  rampancy  of 
vice,  from  the  countenance  of  their  betters,  *o  they 
have  took  some  steps  in  the  same,  that  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  young  carry  with  them  the  reproba- 
tion of  the  old.  South. 
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n.  s.  [remfiart,  Fr.] 


Ra'mpant,  ramp'ant.  adj.   [rampant,   Fr. 
from  ramfi.~] 

1.  Exuberant;  overgrowing  restraint. 

The  foundation  of  this  behaviour  towards  persons 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  can  be  nothing  else 
but  atheism;  the  growing  rampant  sin  of  the  times. 

South. 

The  seeds  of  death  grow  up,  till,  like  rampant 
weeds,  they  choak  the  tender  flower  of  life.  Clarissa. 

2.  In  heraldry. 

Rampant  is  when  the  lion  is  reared  up  in  the  es- 
cutcheon, as  it  were  ready  to  combat  with  his  ene- 
my. Pcacham. 
If  a  lion  were  the  proper  coat  of  Judah.  yet  were 
it  not  probable  a  lion  rampant,  but  couchant  or  dor- 
mant. Brown. 
The  lion  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane. 

Milton. 
Ra'mpart,  ram'part 
Ra'mpire,  ram'pire 
!.  The  platform  of  the  wall  behind  the 

parapet. 
2.  The  wall  round  fortified  places. 

She  felt  it,  when  past  preventing,  like  a  river;  no 

rampires  being  built  against  it,  till  already  it  have 

overflowed.  Sidney. 

"iV  have  cut  a  way  for  virtue,  which  our  great 

men 

Held  shut  up,  with  all  ramparts,  for  themselves. 

Ben  Jonson. 
He  who  endeavours  to  know  his  duty,  and  prac- 
tises what  he  knows,  has  the  equity  of  God  to  stand 
as  a  mighty  wall  or  rampart  between  him  and  dam- 
nation for  any  infirmities.  South. 

The  son  of  Thetis,  rampire  of  our  host, 
Is  worth  our  care  to  keep.  Dryden. 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast, 
And  palisades  about  the  trenches  plac'd.    Dryden. 

No  standards,  from  the  hostile  ramparts  torn, 
Can  any  future  honours  give 
To  the  victorious  monarch's  name.  Prior. 

To  Ra'mpart,  ram'part.  ?  -v.  a.  [from  the 
To  Ra'mpire,  ram'pire.  $  noun.]   To  for- 
tify with  ramparts.  Not  in  use. 

Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  shall  ope. 

Shakspeare. 
The  marquis  directed  part  of  his  forces  to  ram- 
purt  the  gates  and  ruinous  places  of  the  walls. 

Hayward. 


Ra'mpion,  ram'pe-tin.  n.  s.  [rafiunculus, 

Lat.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Rampion  is  a  plant,  whose  tender  roots  are  eaten 

in  the  spring,  like  those  of  radishes.         Mortimer. 

Ra'msons,  ram'sun.  n.  s.  [allium  ursinum 
sylvestre.]  An  herb.  Ainstvorth. 

Ran,  ran.  The  preterit  of  run. 

The  dire  example  ran  through  all  the  field, 
Till  heaps  of  brothers  were  by  brothers  kill'd. 

Mdison. 
To  Ranch,  ransh.  v.  a.  [corrupted  from 
•wrench.]  To  sprain;  to  injure  with  vio- 
lent contortion.  This  is  the  proper  sense, 
but  in  Dryden,  it  seems  to  be  to  tear. 
Against  a  stump  his  tusk  the  monster  grinds, 
And  rancVd  his  hips  with  one  continu'd  wound. 

Dryden. 
Emeticks  ranch,  and  keen  catharticks  scour. 

Garth. 
RA'NCID,  ran'sid.  adj.  [rancidus,  Latin.] 
Strong  scented. 

The  oil  with  which  fishes  abound,  often  turns  ran- 
cid, and  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  affects  the 
very  sweat  with  a  rancid  smell.  Arbuthnot. 

Ra'ncidness.  ran'sid-nes.  >       n.  s.  [from 
Ranoi'ditt,  ran-sid'£-te.    $      rancid,  ran- 
cor, Lat.]  Strong  scent,  as  of  old  oil. 
Ra'ncorous,  rang'kur-us.314   adj.    [from 


rancour^  Malignant;  malicious;  spiteful 
in  the  utmost  degree. 
So  flam'd  his  eyen  with  rage  and  rancorous  ire. 

Spenser. 
Because  I  cannot 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
1  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy.  Shaksp. 

The  most  powerful  of  these  were  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  of  whose  chief  doctrines  some  notice  is 
taken  by  the  evangelists,  as  well  as  of  their  ranco- 
rous opposition  to  the  gospel  of  Christ  West. 
Ra'ncorously,  rang'kur-us-le.  adv.  [from 

rancorous.]  Malignantly. 
RA'NCOUR,  rang'kur.514  n.  s.  [rancour, 
old  French.] 

1.  Inveterate  malignity;  malice;  steadfast 
implacability;  standing  hate. 

His  breast  full  of  rancour  like  canker  to  fret. 

Tusser. 

As  two  brave  knights  in  bloody  fight 
With  deadly  rancour  he  enraged  found.      Spenser. 

All  the  way  that  they  fled  for  very  rancour  and 
despite;  in  their  return,  they  utterly  consumed  and 
wasted  whatsoever  they  had  before  left  unspoiled. 

Suenser. 

Rancour  will  out,  proud  prelate;  in  thy  face 
I  see  thy  fury.  Shaksp 

It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degen'rate  traitor.       Shaksp. 

Such  ambush 
Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent.        Milton. 

No  authors  draw  upon  themselves  more  displea- 
sure than  those  who  deal  in  political  matters,  which 
is  justly  incurred,  considering  that  spirit  of  rancour 
and  virulence,  with  which  works  of  this  nature 
abound.  Addison. 

Presbyterians  and  their  abettors,  who  can  equally 
go  to  a  church  or  conventicle,  or  such  who  bear  a 
personal  rancour  towards  the  clergy.  Swift. 

2.  Virulence;  conuption. 

For  Banquo's  issue,  Duncan  have  I  murther'd; 
Put  rancour  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them.  Shaksp. 

Rand,  rand.  n.s.  [rand,  Dutch.]  Border; 
seam:  as,  the  rand  of  a  woman's  shoe. 

Ra'sdom,  ran'dum.166  n.  s.  [randon,  Fr.] 
Want  of  direction;  want  of  rule  or  me- 
thod; chance;  hazard;  roving  motion. 

For,  not  to  speake 
At  needy  random;  but  my  breath  to  breake 
In  sacred  oath,  Ulysses  shall  return.         Chapman. 

Thy  words  at  random  argue  inexperience.  Milt. 

He  lies  at  random  carelessly  diffus'd, 
With  languish'^  head  unprop'd, 
As  one  past  hope  abandon'd.  Milton. 

Fond  love  his  darts  at  random  throws, 
And  nothing  springs  from  what  he  sows.      Waller. 

The  striker  must  be  dense,  and  in  its  best  veloci- 
ty: the  angle,  which  the  missive  is  to  mount  by,  if 
we  will  have  it  go  to  its  furthest  random,  must  be 
the  half  of  a  right  one;  and  the  figure  of  the  missive 
must  be  such,  as  may  give  scope  to  the  air  to  bear 
it.  Digby. 

In  the  days  of  old  the  birds  lived  at  random  in  a 
lawless  state  of  anarchy;  but  in  time  they  moved  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  king.  VEstrange. 

Who  could  govern  the  dependence  of  one  event 
upon  another,  if  that  event  happened  at  random, 
and  was  not  cast  into  a  certain  relation  to  some  fore- 
going purpose  to  direct?  South. 

'Tis  one  thing  when  a  person  of  true  merit  is 

drawn  as  like  as  we  can;  and  another,  when  we 

make  a  fine  thiegat  random,  and  persuade  the  next 

vain  creature  that  'tis  his  own  likeness.  Pope. 

Ra'ndom,  ran'dum.  adj.  Done  by  chance; 

roving  without  direction. 

Virtue  borrow'd  but  the  arms  of  chance, 
And  struck  a  random  blow;  'twas  fortune's  work, 
And  fortune  take  the  praise.  Dryden. 

Ra'nforoe,  rat/forse.  n.  s.  The  ring  of  a 

gun  next  the  touch-hole.  Bailey. 


Rang,  rang.  The  preterit  of  ring. 

Complaints  were  sent  continually  up  to  Rome, 

and  rang  all  over  the  empire.  Grew- 

To  RANGE,  ranje.74  -v.  a.  [ranger;  Fr. 

rhengt:,  Welsh  ] 

1.  To  place  in  order;  to  put  in  ranks. 
Maccabeus  ranged  his  army  by  bands,  and  went 

against  Timotheus.  2  Maccabees. 

He  saw  not  the"  marquis  till  the  battle  was 
ranged.  Clarendon. 

Somewhat  rais'd 
By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  pow'rs 
Disband,  and  wand 'ring  each  his  several  way 
Pursues.  Milton 

Men,  from  the  qualities  they  find  united  in  them, 
and  wherein  they  observe  several  individuals  to 
agree,  range  them  into  sorts  for  the  convenience  of 
comprehensive  signs.  Locke. 

A  certain  form  and  order,  in  which  we  have  long 
accustomed  ourselves  to  range  our  ideas,  may  be 
best  for  us  now,  though  not  originally  best  in  itself. 

Watts. 

2.  To  rove  over. 
To  the  copse  thy  lesser  spaniel  take, 

Teach  him  to  range  the  ditch,  and  force  the  brake 

Gay. 
To  Range,  ranje.  v.  n. 


1 .  To  rove  at  large. 

Caesar's  spirit  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  Ate  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.    Shaksp- 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about; 
And  watch'd  him,  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 

Shakspeaiie. 

As  a  roaring  lion  and  a  ranging  bear;  so  is  a 
wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people.  Proverbs. 

Other  animals  unactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account.   Milton. 

Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  ranged  about 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  friend.  Mdison. 

2.  To  be  placed  in  order,  to  be  ranked 
properly. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shakspeare. 

That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat, 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation, 
And  bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
In  heaps  of  ruin.  Shakspeare. 

To  lie  in  a  particular  direction. 
Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  thy  hand  to 
show, 
Which  way  thy  forests  range,  which  way  thy  river* 
flow.  Drayttm. 

Range,  ranje.  n.  s.  [rangee,  Fr.  from  the 

verb.] 
1.   A  rank:  any  thing  placed  in  a  line. 
You  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other.  Shakspeare. 

The  light,  which  passed  through  its  several  in- 
terstices, painted  so  many  ranges  of  colours,  which 
were  parallel  and  contiguous,  and  without  any  mix- 
ture of  white.  Newton. 
From  this  walk  you  have  a  full  view  of  a  huge 
range  of  mountains,  that  lie  in  the  country  of  the 
Grisons.  .                                                   Mdison. 
These  ranges  of  barren  mountains,  by  condensing 
the  vapours,  and  producing  rains,  fountains,  and 
rivers,  give  the  very  plains  that  fertility  they  boast 
of.  Bentley. 
I.  A  class;  an  order. 

The  next  range  of  beings  above  him  are  the  im- 
material intelligences,  the  next  below  bim  is  the 
sensible  nature.  Hale. 

3.  Excursion;  wandering. 

He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over,  and 
draw  in  all  that  wide  circumference  of  gin  and  vice, 
and  center  it  in  his  own  breast.  South* 

4.  Room  for  excursion. 
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A  man  has  not  enough  range  of  thought,  to  look 
out  for  any  good  winch  does  not  relate  to  his  own 
interest.  Mdison. 

5.  Compass  taken  in  by  any  thing  excur- 
sive, extended,  or  ranked  in  order. 

The  range  and  compass  of  Hammond's  know- 
ledge filled  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  Fell. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual  mental  pow'rs  ascends.    Pope. 

Judge  we  by  nature?  habit  can  efface; 
Affections?  they  still  take  a  wider  range.         Pope. 

6.  Step  of  a  ladder. 

The  liturgy,  practised  in  England,  would  kindle 
that  jealousy,  as  the  prologue  to  that  design,  and  as 
the  first  range  of  that  ladder;  which  should  serve  to 
mount  over  all  their  customs.  Clarendon. 

7.  A  kitchen  grate. 

It  was  a  vault  ybuilt  for  great  dispence, 
With  many  ranges  rear'd  along  the  wall, 
And  one  great  chimney.  Spenser. 

The  buttery  must  be  visible,  and  we  need  for  our 
ranges  a  more  spacious  and  luminous  kitchen. 

Wotton. 

The  implements  of  the  kitchen  are  spits,  ranges, 
cobirons,  and  pots.  Bacon. 

He  was  bid  at  his  first  coming  to  take  off  the 
range,  and  let  down  the  cinders.  VEstrange. 

8.  A  bolting  sieve  to  silt  meal.  Diet. 
Ra'nger,  ran'jur.98  n.  s.  [from  range.^ 

1.  One  tbat  ranges;  a  rover;  a  robber. 

They  walk  not  widely,  as  they  were  woont, 
For  fear  of  raungers  and  the  great  hoont, 
But  privily  prolling  to  and  fro.  Spenser. 

Come,  says  the  ranger,  here's  neither  honour  nor 
money  to  be  got  by  staying.  IS  Estrange. 

2.  A  dog  that  beats  the  ground. 

Let  your  obsequious  ranger  search  around, 
Nor  will  the  roving  spy  direct  in  vain, 
But  numerous  coveys  gratify  thy  pain.  Gay. 

3.  An  officer  who  tends  the  game  of  a 
forest. 

Their  father  Tyrrheus  did  his  fodder  bring, 
Tyrrbeus  chief  ranger  to  the  Latian  king.  Dryden. 
RANK,  rangk.  adj.  [pane,  Saxon.] 

1.  High  growing;  strong;  luxuriant. 

Down  with  the  grasse, 
That  groweth  in  shadow  so  ranke  and  so  stout. 

Tusser. 
Is  not  thilk  same  goteheard  proud, 
That  sits  in  yonder  bank, 

Whose  straying  heard  themselfe  shrowde 
Einong  the  bushes  rank?  Spenser. 

Who   would   be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress? 
— That  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress,  or  I 
should  think  my  honesty  ranter  than  my  wit. 

Shakspeare. 
In  which  disguise, 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender.  Shakspeare. 

Team  lastly  thither  com'n  with  water  is  so  rank, 
As  though  she  would  contend  with  Sabryn. 

Drayton. 

Hemp  most  hugely  rank.  Drayton. 

Seven  ears  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and 

good.  Genesis. 

They  fancy  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  manner 

of  appulse,  one  being  made  by  a  fuller  or  ranker 

appulse  than  the  other.  Holder. 

The  most  plentiful  season,  that  gives  birth  to  the 

finest  flowers,  produces  also  the  rankest  weeds. 

•Addison. 

2.  Fruitful;  bearing  strong  plants. 

Seven  thousand  broad-tail'd  sheep  graz'd  on  his 
downs; 
Three  thousand  camels  his  rank  pastures  fed. 

Sandys. 

Where  laud  is  rank,  'tis  not  -ood  to  sow  wheat 

after  a  fallow.  Mortimer. 

3.  [rancMu89    Latin. J     Stro.ig   scented; 
rancid. 
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Rank  smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 

Spenser. 
In  their  thick  breaths, 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded, 
And  fore'd  to  drink  their  vapour.  Shakspeare. 

The  ewes,  being  rank, 
In  the  end  of  autumn,  turn'd  to  the  rams.    Shaksp. 

The  drying  marshes  such  a  stench  convey, 
Such  the  rank  steams  of  reeking  Albula.    Jlddistm. 

Hircina,  rank  with  sweat,  presumes 
To  censure  Phyllis  for  perfumes.  Swift. 

4.  High  tasted;  strong  in  quality. 
Such  animals  as  feed  upon  flesh,  because  such 

kind  of  food  is  high  and  rank,  qualify  it;  the  one 
by  swallowing  the  hair  of  the  beasts  they  prey  upon, 
the  other  by  devouring  some  part  of  the  feathers  of 
the  birds  they  gorge  themselves  with.  Ray. 

Divers  sea  fowl  taste  rank  of  the  fish  on  which 
they  feed.  Boyle. 

Bizantium's  hot-bed  better  serv'd  for  use, 
The  soil  less  stubborn,  and  more  ranA:  the  juice. 

Harte. 

5.  Rampant;  highgrown;  raised  to  a  high 
degree. 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  faults.  Shakspeare. 

This  Epiphanius  cries  out  upon  as  rank  idolatry, 
and  the  device  of  the  devil,  who  always  brought  in 
idolatry  under  fair  pretences.  Stillingjleet. 

'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  soul, 
The  Romans  call  it  stoicism.  Addison. 

This  power  of  the  people  in  Athens,  claimed  as 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  an  Athenian  born,  was 
the  rankest  encroachment  and  the  grossest  degene- 
racy from  the  form  Solon  left.  Swift. 
7.  Gross;  coarse. 

My  wife's  a  hobby  horse,  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax  wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight.  Shakspeare. 

7.  The  iron  of  a  plane  is  set  rank,  when 
its  edge  stands  so  flat  below  the  sole  of 
the  plane,  that  in  working  it  will  take 
off  a  thick  shaving.  Moxon. 

Rank,  rangk.  n.  s.  [rang,  French.] 

1 .  Line  of  men  placed  abreast. 

Fierce  fiery  warriours  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capital.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  seen  the  cannon, 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air. 

Shakspeare. 
Is't  not  pity 

That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle, 

Fill  up  her  enemies  ranks?  Shakspeare. 

His  horse-troupes,  that    the   vantgard  had,  he 

strictly  did  command, 
To  ride  their  horses  temperatly,   to  keepe  their 

rankes,  and  shun  confusion.  Chapman. 

2.  A  row. 

West  of  this  place,    down   in   the   neighbour 
bottom, 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Shakspeare. 

A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend, 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre.  Milton. 

If  she  walk,  in  even  ranks  they  stand, 
Like  some  well  marshal! 'd  and  obsequious  band. 

Waller. 
He  cou'd  through  ranks  of  ruin  go, 
With  storms  above  and  rocks  below.  Dryden. 

3.  Range  of  subordination. 

That  state,  or  condition,  by  which  the  nature  of 
any  thing  is  advanced  to  the  utmost  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable,,  according  to  its  ranA-  and  kind, 
is  called  the  chief  end  or  happiness  of  such  a  thing! 

^        .   ,  Wilkins. 

The  wisdom  and  gco'lness  of  the  Maker  plainly 
appears  iu  the  parts  of  this  stupendous  fabrick,  and 
the  several  degrees  and  ranks  of  creatures  in  it. 

Locke. 
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4.  Class;  order. 

The  enchanting  power  of  prosperity  over  privafe 
persons  is  remarkable  in  relation  to  great  kingdoms, 
where  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men  be^ng  equally 
concerned  in  pubiick  blessings,  equally  join  in 
spreading  the  infection.  Jltterbwy. 

Novutnk  nor  sex  escapes  the  general  frown, 
But  ladies  are  ript  up,  and  cits  knock'd  clow,, 

Young. 
■  Degree  of  dignity,  eminence,  or  excel- 
lence. 

Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravish'd 
love, 
In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  bless'd  above. 

Dryden. 
These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 
Perfections  that  are  plac'd  in  bones  and  nerves. 

viddison. 
He  found  many  of  the  chief  ranA:  and  figure  over- 
whelmed in  pubiick  and  private  vices.     Duvenant. 
Lepidus's  house,  which  in  his  consulate  was  the 
finest  in  Rome,  within  thirty-five  years  was  not  in 
the  hundredth  rank.  Jirbuthnot. 

6.  Dignity;  high  place:  as,  he  is  a  man  of 
rank. 

To  Rank,  rangk.  v.  a.  [ranger,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  place  abreast. 

In  view  stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row. 

Milton. 

2.  To  range  in  any  particular  class. 

If  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 
And  needly  will  be  ranA:'d  with  other  griefs; 
Why  follow'd  not,  when  she  said  Tybalt's  dead 
Thy  father  or  thy  mother?  Shakspeare. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Shakspeare. 

Heresy  is  ranfced  with  idolatry  and  witchcraft. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

I  have  ranfced  this  diversion  of  christian  practice 
among  the  effects  of  our  contentions.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Poets  were  ranked  in  the  class  of  philosophers, 
and  the  ancients  made  use  of  them  as  preceptors  in 
musick  and  morality.  Broome. 

3.  To  arrange  methodically. 

Much  is  said  touching  the  ranking  of  dignities 
as  well  temporal  as  spiritual.  Selden. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes?  Milton. 

Ranking  all  things  under  general  and  special 
heads,  renders  the  nature  or  uses  of  a  thing  more 
easy  to  be  found  out,  when  we  seek  in  what  rank 
of  being  it  lies.  Watts- 

To  Rank,  rangk.  v.  n.  To  be  ranged;  to 
be  placed. 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest; 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter.  Sliakspeare. 

From  straggling  mountaineers,  for  pubiick  good, 
Go  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood.    Fate. 

To  Ra'nkle,  rangk'kl.  v.  n.  [from  rank.] 
To  fester;  to  breed  corruption;  to  be  in- 
flamed in  body  or  mind. 

As  when  two  hoars  with  rankling  malice  met, 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  fret. 

Spenser. 
I  little  smart  did  feel; 
And  now  it  rankleth  more  and  more, 
And  inwardly  it  festeretb  sore.  Spenser. 

That  fresh  bleeding  wound 
Whilome  doth  rankle  in  my  riven  breast.    Spenser 

Beware  of  yonder  dog; 
Look,  when   he  fawns,  he  bites,  and,  when  he 

bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 

Shakspeare. 
The  storm  of  his  own  rage  the  fool  confounds, 
And  envy's  rankling  sling  ill'  imprudent  wounds. 

Sandys- 
Thou  shalt  feel,  enrag'd  with  inward  pains, 
The  hydra's  venom  rankling  in  thy  veins.  JldJlscn 
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1  have  endur'd  the  rage  of  secret  grief, 
A  malady  that  burns  and  rankles  inward.       Rowe. 
Ra'nrly,    rangk'le.    adv.    [from   rank.'] 
Coarsely;  grossly. 

'Tis  given  out,  that  sleeping  in  my  garden, 
A  serpent  stung  me:  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
5s,  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death, 
Rankly  abus'd.  Shakspeare. 

Ra'nkness,  rangk'nfis  n.  s.  [from  rank.] 
Exuberance;  superfluity  of  growth. 

It  bringeth  forth  abundantly,  through  too  much 
rankness,  things  less  profitable,  whereby  that  which 
principally  it  should  yield,  being  either  prevented 
iu  place,  or  defrauded  of  nourishment  faileth. 

Hooker. 

Begin  you  to  grow  upon  me:  I  will  physick  your 

rankness.  Shaksp. 

Among  the  crowd  i'  th'  abbey,  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more;  I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy.  Shaksp. 

We'll  like  a  batGd  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 

Shaksp. 
The  crane's  pride  is  in  the  rankness  of  her  wing. 

L'Estrange. 
He  the  stubborn  soil  manur'd, 
With  rules  of  husbandry  the  rankness  cur'd; 
Tam'd  us  to  manners.  Dryden. 

Ra'nny,  ran'ne.  n.  s.  The  shrewmouse. 
The  mus  areneus,  the  shrewmouse  or  ranny. 

Broion. 

To  Ra'nsack,  ran'sak.  v.  a.  [pan,  Saxon, 
and  saka,  Swedish,  to  search  for  or  to 
seize.] 

1.  To  plunder;  to  pillage. 

A  covetous  spirit, 
Warily  awaited  day  and  night, 
From  other  covetous  fiends  it  to  defend, 
Who  it  to  rob  and  ransack  did  intend.         Spenser. 
Their  vow  is  made  to  ransack  Troy.         Shaksp. 
Men  by  his  suggestion  taught, 
Ransack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Milton. 

The  ransacked  city,  taken  by  our  toils, 
We  left,  and  hither  brought  the  golden  spoils. 

Dryden. 
The  spoils  which  they  from  ransacked  houses 
brought, 
And  golden  bowls  from  burning  altars  caught. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  search  narrowly. 

1  ransack  the  several  caverns,  and  search  into  the 
store-i;ouses  of  water,  to  find  out  where  that  mighty 
mass  of  water,  which  overflowed  the  earth  is  be- 
stowed. Woodward. 

3.  To  violate;  to  deflour. 

With  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  fort  assail, 
Whereof  he  weened  possessed  soon  to  be, 
And  with  rich  spoil  of  ransacked  chastity.    Spenser. 

RA'NSOME,  ran'sum.166  n.  s.  \rangon, 
French.]  Price  paid  for  redemption 
from  captivity  or  punishment. 

By  his  captivity  in  Austria,  and  the  heavy  ransom 
that  he  paid  for  his  liberty,  Richard  was  hindered 
to  pursue  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Davies. 

Ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise, 
The  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems, 
His  death  for  man.  Milton. 

Has  the  prince  lost  his  army  or  his  liberty? 
Tell  me  what  province  they  demand  for  ransom. 

Denham. 

To  adore  that  great  mystery  of  divine  love,  God's 

sending  his  only  Son  into  this  world  to  save  sinners, 

and  to  give  his  life  ajwwre  for  them,  would  be 

noble  exercise  for  the  pens  of  the  greatest  wits. 

Tillolson. 
This  as  a  ransom  Albemarle  did  pay, 
For  all  the  glories  of  so  great  a  life.    '        Dryden. 
Th'  avenging  pow'r 


Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire, 

Till  the  fair  slave  be  render'd  to  her  sire, 

And  ransom  free  restor'd  to  his  abode.        Dryden. 

To  Ra'nsome,  ran'sum.  v.  a.  [rangonner, 
Fr.]  To  redeem  from  captivity  or  pu- 
nishment. 

How  is't  with  Titus  Lartius? 
— Condemning  some  to  death  and  some  to  exile, 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,  threatening  the  other. 

Shaksp. 
I  will  ransom  them  from  the  grave,  and  redeem 
them  from  death.  Hosea. 

He"ll  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 
His  brethren,  ransomed  with  his  own  dear  life. 

Milton. 

Ra'nsomeless,   ran'sum-les.    adj.    [from 
ransome.]     Free  from  ransome. 
Ransomeless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free. 

Shakspeare . 
Deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure  ransomeless  and  free.  Shaksp. 
Ra'nsomer,  ran'suni-ur.  n.  s.  [from  ran- 
some.] One  that  redeems. 
To  Rant,  rant.  v.  n.  [randen,  Dutch,  to 
rave.]  To  rave  in  violent  or  high  sound- 
ing language  without  proportionabie 
dignity  of  thought. 

Look  where  my  ranging- host  of  the  garter  comes; 

there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in  his 

purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily.  Shaksp. 

Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth,  I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Shaksp. 

They  have  attack'd  me;  some  with  piteous  moans, 

others  grinning  and  only  shewing  their  teeth,  others 

ranting  and  hectoring,  others  scolding  and  reviling 

Stillingjleet. 
Rant,  rant.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  High 
sounding  language  unsupported  by  dig- 
nity of  thought. 

Dryden  himself,  to  please  a  frantick  age, 
Was  fore'd  to  let  bis  judgment  stoop  to  rage; 
To  a  wild  audience  he  conform'd  his  voice, 
Comply'd  to  custom,  but  not  err'd  through  choice; 
Deem  then  the  people's,  not  the  writer's  sin, 
Alniansor's  rage,  and  rants  of  Maximin.  Granville. 
This  is  a  stoical  rant,  without  any  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  man,  or  reason  of  things.    Jltterbvry. 
Ra'nteh,  rant'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  rant.]    A 

ranting  fellow. 
Ra'ntipole,  rant'e-pole.  adj.  [This  word 
is  wantonly  formed  from  rant.]     Wild; 
roving;  rakish.     A  low  word. 

What,  at  years  of  discretion,  and  comport  your- 
self at  this  rantipole  rate!  Congreve. 
To  Ra'ntipole,  rant'e-pole.  v.  n.  To  run 
about  wildly.     A  low  word. 

The  eldest  was  a  termagant  imperious  wench; 
she  used  to  rantipole  about  the  house,  pinch  the  chil- 
dren, kick  the  servants,  and  torture  the  cats  and 
dogs.  drbuthnot. 

RA'NULA,  ran'nu-la.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A 
soft  swelling,  possessing  the  salivals 
under  the  tongue:  it  is  made  by  con- 
gestion, and  its  progress  fllleth  up  the 
space  between  the  jaws,  and  maketh  a 
tumour  externally  under  the  chin. 

Wiseman. 
RANU,NOULU8,ra-nung/ku-lus.  n.s.  Crow- 
foot. 

Ranunculuses  excel  all  flowers  in  the  richness  of 
their  colours;  of  them  there  is  a  great  variety. 

Mortimer. 
To  Rap,  rap.  v.  n.  [hrtaeppan,  Sax.] 
1.  To  strike  with  a  quick  smart  blow. 
Knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Shaksp. 


With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door, 
Like  footmen  on  a  visiting  day.  Prior, 

2.   To  Rap  out.    To  utter  with  hasty  vio- 
lence. 

He  was  provoked  in  the  spirit  of  magistracy,  up- 
on discovering  a  judge  who  rapped  out  a  great  oath 
at  his  footman.  Jlddison. 

To  Rap,  rap.  v.  a.  [from  rafiio  extra  se, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  effect  with  rapture;  to  strike  with 
ecsiacy;  to  hurry  out  of  himself. 

These  are  speeches  of  men,  not  comforted  with 
the  hope  of  that  they  desire,  but  rapped  with  admi- 
ration at  the  view  of  enjoyed  bliss.  Hooker. 

Beholding  the  face  of  God,  in  admiration  of  so 
great  excellency,  they  all  adore  him;  and  being 
rapt  with  the  love  of  his  beauty,  they  cleaie  inse- 
parably for  ever  unto  him.  Hooker. 

What  thus  raps  you?  are  you  well?  Shaksp. 

The  government  1  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.  Shaksp. 

You're  rapt  in  some  work,  some  dedication. 

Shakspeart. 
Circled  me 
With  all  their  welcomes,  and  as  chearfully 
Disposed  their  rapt  minds,  as  if  there  they  saw 
Their  naturall  countrie.  Chapman. 

The  rocks  that  did  more  high  their  foreheads 
raise 
To  his  rapt  eye.  Chapman. 

I'm  rapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia's  tears. 

Jlddison , 

It  is  impossible  duly  to  consider  these  things  with- 
out being  rapt  into  admiration  of  the  infinite  wis- 
dom of  the  divine  architect.  Cheyne. 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun, 
A  virgin  shall  conceive,  a  virgin  bear  a  son!  Pope. 

Let  heav'n  seize  it,  all  at  once  'tis  fir'd, 
Not  touch'd  but  rapt;  not  waken'd,  but  inspir'd. 

Pope. 

2.  To  snatch  away. 

He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  plain, 
And  rapt  with  whirling  wheels  inflames  the  skyen, 
With  fire  not  made  to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to  sliyne. 

Spenser. 

Underneath  a  bright  sea  flow'd 
Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 
Who  after  came  from  earth,  sailing  arriv'd 
Wafted  by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 
Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds.       Milton. 

Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. 

Milton. 

3.  To  seize  by  violence. 

Adult'rous  Jour,  the  king  of  Mambrant,  rap'd 
Fair  Josien  his  dear  love.  Drayton. 

4.  To  exchange;  to  truck-   A  low  word. 

To  Rap  and  rend,  rap.  [more  properly 
rap  and  rant  psepan,  Saxon,  to  bind, 
and  rana,  Islandick,  to  plunder.]  To 
seize  by  violence. 

Their  husbands  robb'd,  and  made  hard  shifts 
To  administer  unto  their  gifts 
All  they  could  rap  and  rend  and  pilfer, 
To  scraps  and  ends  of  gold  and  silver.      Hudibras. 

Rap,  rap.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  quick 
smart  blow. 

How  comest  thou  to  go  with  thy  arm  tied  up?  has 
old  Lewis  given  thee  a  rap  over  thy  fingers  ends? 

Jirbulhnot. 

RAPA'CJOUS,  ra-pa'shus.  adj.  [rafiace, 
Fr.  rafiax,  Latin.]  Given  to  pkinder; 
seizing  by  violence. 

Well  may  thy  lord,  appeas'd, 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  death's  rapacious  claim. 

Milton. 
Shall  this  prize, 
Soon  heigh  ten 'd  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays, 
On  that  rapacious  hand  for  ever  blaze?  Popt. 

Rapa'ciously,  ra-pa'shus-le.  adv.  [from 
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rapacious."]  By  rapine;  by  violent  rob- 
bery. 
KAPA'ciousNEss,ra-pa'shils-nSs.n.*.[from 
rapacious.]  The  quality  of  being  rapa- 
cious. 
Rapa'city,  ra-pas'se-t£.  n.  s.  [rapacite, 
Fr-  rapacitas,  from  rafiax,  Lat.]  Ad- 
dictedness  to  plunder;  exercise  of  plun- 
der; ravenousness. 

Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of 
churchmen,  grudge  them  those  small  remains  of  an- 
cient piety,  which  the  rapacity  of  some  ages  has 
scarce  left  to  the  church.  Sprat. 

Rape,  rape.  n.  s.  [rapt,  French;  rafitus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Violent  defloration  of  chastity. 

You  are  both  decypher'd 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape.  Shaksp. 

Rape  call  you  it,  to  seize  my  own, 
My  true  betrothed  love?  Shaksp. 

The  parliament  conceived,  that  the  obtaining  of 
women  by  force  into  possession,  howsoever  after- 
wards assent  might  follow  by  allurements,  was  but 
a  rape  drawn  forth  in  length,  because  the  first  force 
drew  on  all  the  rest.  Bacon. 

Witness  that  niglit 
In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospital  door 
Expos'd  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape.        Milton. 

The  haughty  fair, 
Who  not  the  rape  ev'n  of  a  god  could  bear.  Dryden. 

Tell  the  Thracian  tyrant's  alter'd  shape, 
And  dire  revenge  of  Philomela's  rape.  Roscommon. 

2.  Privation;  act  of  taking  away. 

Pear  grew  after  pear, 
Fig  after  fig  came,  time  made  never  rape 
Of  any  dainty  there.  Chapman. 

3.  Something  snatched  away. 

Sad  widows  by  thee  rifled,  weep  in  vain, 
And  ruin'd  orphans  of  thy  rapes  complain.    Sandys. 

Where  now  are  all  my  hopes?  oh  nevermore 
Shall  they  revive!  nor  death  her  rapes  restore! 

Sandys. 

4.  Fruit  plucked  from  the  cluster. 

The  juice  of  grapes  is  drawn  as  well  from  the 
rape,  or  whole  grapes  plucked  from  the  cluster,  and 
wine  poured  upon  them  in  a  vessel,  as  from  a  vat, 
where  they  are  bruised.  Ray. 

5.  A  division  of  the  county  of  Sussex  an- 
swering to  a  hundred  in  other  counties. 

6.  A  plant  from  the  seed  of  which  oil  is 
expressed. 

RA'PID,  rap'id.  adj.  [rafiide,  Fr.  rapidus, 

Latin.]  Quick;  swift. 

Part  shun  the  goal  with  rapid  wheels.       Milton. 

While  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  rowl  our  sphere, 

That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear.      Dryden. 

Rapi'dity,  ra-pid'e-te.  n.s.  [rapidite,  Fr. 

rafiiditas,  from  ra/iidus,  Lat.]   Celerity; 

velocity;  swiftness. 
Where   the   words   are   not   monosyllables,    we 

make  them  so  by  our  rapidity  of  pronunciation. 

Spectator- 
Ra'pidly,    rap'id-16.   adv.  [from  rapid.] 

Swiftly;  with  quick  motion. 
Ra'pidness,  rap'id-nes.  n.  s.  [from  rapid.] 

Celerity;  swiftness. 

Ra'pieh,  ra'pe-er.113  n.  s.  [rapiere,  Fr. 
so  called  from  the  quickness  of  its  mo- 
tion.] A  small  sword  used  only  in 
thrusting. 

I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

Shakspeare. 

A  soldier  of  far  inferior  strength  may  manage  a 
rapier  or  fire-arms  so  expertly,  as  to  be  an  over- 
match, lor  his  adversary.  Pope. 


Rapier-fish,    ra'pe-er-ftsh.   n.    s.     The 
swordfish. 

The  rapier-fish,  called  xiphias,  grows  sometimes 
to  the  length  of  five  yards:  the  sword,  which  grows 
level  from  the  snout  of  the  fish,  is  here  about  a 
yard  long,  at  the  basis  four  inches  over,  two-edged, 
and  pointed  exactly  like  a  rapier:  he  preys  on  fishes, 
having  first  stabbed  them  with  this  sword.       Grew. 

Ra'pine,  rap'in.1*0  n.  a.  [rapina,  Latin; 
rapine,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  plundering. 

If  the  poverty  of  Scotland  might,  yet  the  plenty 
of  England  cannot,  excuse  the  envy  and  rapine  of 
the  church's  rights.  King  Charles. 

The  logick  of  a  conquering  sword  may  silence, 
but  convince  it  cannot;  its  efficacy  rather  breeds 
aversion  and  abhorrence  of  that  religion,  whose  first 
address  is  in  blood  and  rapine.        Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Violence;  force. 

Her  least  action  overaw'd 
His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereav'd 
His  fierceness  of  its  fierce  intent.  Milton. 

Ra'pper,  rap'pur.98  n.  s.  [from  rap.]  One 

who  strikes. 
Ra'pport,  rap-port',  n.   s.  [rappat,  Fr.] 
Relation;  reference;  proportion.  A  word 
introduced  by   the  innovator,    Temfile, 
but  not  copied  by  others. 

'Tis  obvious  what  rapport  there  is  between  the 
conceptions  and  languages  in  every  country,  and 
how  great  a  difference  this  must  make  in  the  excel- 
lence of  books.  Temple. 

To  Rapt,  rapt.  v.  n.  [This  word  is  used 
by  Chapman  for  ra/i  improperly,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  participle,  which  from 
rapt  would  be  not  rapt,  but  rapted.]  To 
ravish;  to  put  in  ecstasy. 

You  may  safe  approve, 
How  strong  an  instigation  to  their  love 
Their  rapting  tunes  are.  Odijssey. 

Ravt,  rapt.  n.  s.  [from  rap.]  A  trance; 
an  ecstasy. 

RA'PTURE,  rap'tshure.461  n.  s. 

1.  Violent  seizure. 

And  thicke  into  our  ship,  he  threw  his  flash: 
That  'gainst  a  rocke,  or  flat,  her  keele,  did  dash 
With  headlong  rapture.  Chapman. 

2.  Ecstasy,  transport;  violence  of  any 
pleasing  passion;  enthusiasm;  uncom- 
mon heat  of  imagination. 

Could  virtue  be  seen,  it  would  beget  love,  and 
advance  it  not  only  into  admiration,  but  rapture. 

Holiday 
Musick,  when  thus  applied,  raises  in  the  mind  ot 
the  hearer  great  conceptions;  it  strengthens  devo- 
tion, and  advances  praise  into  rapture.      Spectator. 
You  grow  correct,  that  once  with  rapture  writ. 

Pope. 
3-.   Rapidity;  haste. 

The  watry  throng, 
Wave  rowling  after  wave,  where  way  they  found, 
If  steep,  witti  torrent  rapture;  if  through  plain 
Soft  ebbing;  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  hill. 

Milton. 

Ra'ptured,  rap'tshur'd.3*9  adj.  [from  rap- 
ture.] Ravished;  transported.  A  bad 
word. 

He  drew 
Such  maduing  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul, 
As  for  a  while  cancel  I'd  his  raptured  thought 
With  luxury  too  daring.  Thomson 

Ra'pturous,  rap  tshitr-us.31*  adj.  [from 
rapture.)   Ecstatick;  transporting 

Nor  will  he  be  able  to  forbear  a  rapturous  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  infinite  wisdom  ami  conim 
ance  of  the  diviue  artificer.  Blackmore 

Are  the  pleasures  of  it  so  inviting  and  rapturous? 


ia  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  himself? 

Cutiier. 
RARE,  rare.  adj.  [rarus,  Latin;  rare,  Fr. 
in  all  the  senses  but  the  last.] 

1.  Scarce;  uncommon;  not  frequent. 

Live  to  be  the  shew  and  gaze  o'  th'  time; 
We'll  have  you,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole.  Shnhp. 

2.  Excellent;   incomparable;   valuable  to 
a  degree  seldom  found. 

This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature;  as  she's  rare, 
Must  it  be  great;  and  as  his  person's  mighty, 
Must  it  be  violent.  Shaksp. 

On  which  was  wrought  the  gods  and  giants  fight, 
Rare  work,  all  fill'dwith  terror  and  delight.  Cowley. 

Above  the  rest  I  judge  one  beauty  rare.  Dryden. 

3.  Thinly  scattered. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green, 
Those  rare  and  soliiary,  these  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upsprung. 

Milton. 

4.  Thin;  subtle;  not  dense. 

They  are  of  so  tender  and  weak  a  nature,  as  they 
affect  only  such  a  rare  and  attenuate  substance,  as 
the  spirit  of  living  creatures.  Bacon. 

So  eagerly  the  fiend 
O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or 

rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 

Milton. 
The  dense  and  bright  light  of  the  circle  will  ob- 
scure the  rare  and  weak  light  of  these  dark  colours 
round  about  it,  and  render  them  almost  insensible. 

Newton. 
Bodies  are  much  more  rare  and  porous  than  is 
commonly  believed:  water  is  nineteen  times  lighter, 
and  by  consequence  nineteen  times  rarer  than  gold, 
and  gold  is  so  rare,  as  very  readily,  and  without  the 
least  opposition,  to  transmit  the  magnetic  effluvia, 
and  easily  to  admit  quicksilver  into  its  pores,  and 
to  let  water  pass  through  it.  Newton. 

5.  Raw;  not  fully   subdued  by  the   fire. 
This  is  often  pronounced  rear. 

New-laid  eggs,  with  Baucis'  busy  care, 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare.  Dryden. 
Ra'reeshow,  ra're-sho.  n.  s.  [This  word 
is  formed  in  imitation  of  the  foreign  way 
of  pronouncing  rare  show.]  A  show 
carried  in  a  box. 

The  fashions  of  the  town  affect  us  just  like  a  ra- 
reeshow,  we  have  the  curiosity  to  peep  at  them,  and 
nothing  more.  Pope. 

Ofrareeshows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats.    Gay. 
Rarefa'ction,  rar-re-fak'shun.  n.  s.   [ra- 
refaction, Fr.  from  rarefy.']     Extension 
of  the  parts  of  a  body,  that  makes   it 
take  up  more  room  than  it  did  before: 
contrary  to  condensation. 
The  water  within  being  rarefied,   and  by  rare- 
faction resolved  into  wind,  will  force  up  the  smoak. 

Wolton. 

When  exhalations,  shut  up  in  the  caverns  of  the 

earth   by  rarefaction  oi    compression,  come  to  be 

straitened,  they  strive  every  way  to  set  themselves 

at  liberty.  Burnet. 

Ra'refiable,  rar're-fi  a-bl.  adj.  [from  ra- 
refy.] Admitting  rarefaction. 
To  RAREFY,  rar  r6-fl.'M  v.  a.  [rarepert 
Fr.  rants  and  facio.  L;itin;  rarify  were 
more  proper.]  To  make  thin:  contra- 
ry to  condense. 

To  the  hot  equator  crowding  fast. 
Where  highly  rarefied  the  yielding  air 
Admits  their  steam.  Thomson. 

<"<,  Ra'befy,  rar're-fi.  v.  n.     To  become 
thiii. 

Earth  ranfies  to  dew;  expanded  more, 
The  subtil  dew  in  air  begius  to  soar.  Dryden, 


RAS 


HAS 


RA  S 


Ka  rely,  rare'le.  adv.  [from  rare.'] 

1.  Seldom;  not  often;  not  frequently. 

His  temperance  in  sleep  resembled  that  of  his 
meats;  midnight  being  the  usual  time  of  his  going 
to  rest,  and  four  or  five,  and  very  rarely  six,  the 
hour  of  his  rising.  Fell. 

Rarely  they  rise  by  virtue's  aid,  who  lie 
Plung'd  in  the  depth  of  helpless  poverty.      Dryden. 

Vanessa  in  her  bloom, 
Advanc'd  like  Atalanta's  star, 
But  rarely  seen,  and  seen  from  far.  Swift. 

2.  Finely;  nicely;  accurately.  This  is  now 
seldom  used  but  ironically. 

How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  will'd  to  love  his  enemies.  Shuksp. 

Ra'reness,  rare'nes.  n.  s.  [from  rare] 

1.  Unconnnonness;    state    of  happening 
seldom;  infrequency. 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles,  arm-holes,  and 
sides:  the  cause  is  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  joined 
with  the  rareness  of  being  touched  there,  for  tickling 
is  a  light  motion  of  the  spirits,  which  the  thinness 
of  the  skin,  the  suddenness  and  rareness  of  touch, 
doth  further.  Bacon. 

For  the  rareness  and  rare  effect  of  that  petition, 
I'll  insert  it  as  presented.  Clarendon. 

Of  my  heart  I  now  a  present  make; 
Accept  it  as  when  early  fruit  we  send, 
And  let  the  rareness  the  small  gift  commend. 

Dryden. 

2.  Value  arising  from  scarcity. 

Roses  set  in  a  pool,  supported  with  some  stay,  is 
matter  of  rareness  and  pleasure,  though  of  small 
use.  Bacon. 

To  worthiest  things, 
Virtue,  art,  beauty,  fortune,  now  I  see 
Rareness  or  use,  not  nature,  value  brings.     Donne. 

3.  Thinness;  tenuity. 

4.  Distance  from  each  other;  thinness. 
Ra'rity,  ra're-te,  or  rar'e-te.*30  611  n.  *• 

\rarite,  Fr.  raritas,  Lat.J 

1.  Uncommonness;  infrequency. 

Far  from  being  fond  of  any  flower  for  its  rarity, 
if  I  meet  with  any  in  a  field  which  pleases  me,  I 
give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  Spectator. 

2.  A  thing  valued  for  its  scarcity. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd, 
If  all  could  so  become  it.  Shaksp. 

It  would  be  a  rarity  worth  the  seeing,  could  any 
one  shew  us  such  a  thing  as  a  perfectly  reconciled 
enemy.  South. 

I  saw  three  rarities  of  different  kinds,  which 
pleased  me  more  than  any  other  shows  of  the  place. 

Mdison. 

3.  Thinness,  subtilty:  the  contrary  to  den- 
sity. 

Bodies,  under  the  same  outward  bulk,  have  a 
greater  thinness  and  expansion,  or  thickness  and 
solidity,  which  terms,  in  English,  do  not  signify 
flilly  those  differences  of  quantity;  therefore  I  will 
do  it  under  the  names  of  rarity  and  density.  Digby. 

This  I  do,  not  to  draw  any  argument  against 
them  from  the  universal  rest  or  accurately  equal 
diffusion  of  matter,  but  only  that  I  may  better  de- 
monstrate, the  great  rarity  and  tenuity  of  their  ima- 
ginary chaos.  Bentley. 

RASCAL,  ras'kal.88  n.  s.  [rtapcal,  Saxon, 

a  lean  beast.] 
1.  A  mean   fellow;  a  scoundrel;  a  sorry 
wretch. 
For  the  rascal  commons,  lest  he  cared.    Spenser. 
And  when  him  list  the  rascal  routs  appal, 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew. 

Spenser. 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends: 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces.  Shakspeare. 

The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 

Shakspeare. 


Join  with  the  traitor. 


But  for  our  gentlemen, 
The  mouse  ne'er  shun'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they.  Shakspeare, 

I  am  accurst  to  rob  in  that  thief's  company;  the 
rascal  hath  remov'd  my  horse.  Shakspeare. 

Scoundrels  are  insolent  to  their  superiors;  but 
it  does  not  become  a  man  of  honour  to  contest  with 
mean  rascals.  L'Estrange. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not! 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat? 

Dryden. 

I  have  sense,  to  serve  my  turn,  in  store, 
And  he's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more.      Dryden. 

The  poor  girl  provoked  told  him  he  lyed  like  a 
rascal.  Swift 

2.  Rascal   deer  are   still  mentioned  for 
lean  deer. 

Rasca'lion,    ras-kal'yun.113   n.   s.    [from 
rascal.]     One  of  the  lowest  people 

That  proud  dame 
Us'd  him  so  like  a  base  rascallion, 
That  old  Pig — what  d'ye  call  him — malion, 
That  cut  his  mistress  out  of  stone, 
Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one.  Hudibras. 

Rasca'lity,  ras-kal'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  ras- 
cal.] The  low  mean  people. 

Pretended  philosophers  judge  as  ignorantly  in 
their  way,  as  the  rascality  in  theirs.  Glanville- 

Jeroboam  having  procured  his  people  gods,  the 
next  thing  was  to  provide  priests;  hereupon,  to  the 
calves  he  adds  a  commission,  for  the  approving, 
trying,  and  admitting  the  rascality  and  lowest  of 
the  people  to  minister  in  that  service.  South. 

Ra'scally,  ras'kal-e.  adj.  [from  rascal.] 
Mean;  worthless. 

Would'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly 
rascally  sheepbiter  come  by  some  notable  shame? 

Shakspeare. 

Our  rascally  porter  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the 

black  cloth  and  sconces,  or  we  might  have  been 

tacking  up  by  this  time.  Swift. 

To  Rase,  raze,  or  race.  437  4G7  v.  a.  This 
word  is  written  rase  or  raze:  I  would 
write  rase,  when  it  signifies  to  strike 
slightly,  fierstringere ;  and  raze,  when  it 
signifies  to  ruin,  delere;  raser,  Fr.  ra- 
sus,  Lat.J 
I.  To  skim;  to  strike  on  the  surface. 
He  certifies  your  lordship,  that  this  night 
He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm. 

Shakspeare. 

Was  he  not  in  the  nearest  neighbourhood  to 

death?  and  might  not  the  bullet,   that  rased  his 

cheek,  have  gone  into  his  head?  South. 

To  overthrow;  to  destroy;  to  root  up. 
Her  battering  engines  bent  to  rose  some  city. 

Milton. 

3.  To  blot  out  by  rasure;  to  erase. 
Though  of  their  names  in  heav'nly  records  now 

Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rased.        Milton. 

Rase,  race.  n.  s.  [from  To  rase.] 

1.  A  cancel. 

2.  A  slight  wound. 

RASH,  rash.  adj.  [rasch,  Dutch.] 

1.  Hasty;  violent;  precipitate;  acting  with- 
out caution  or  reflection. 

This  is  to  be  bold  without  shame,  rash  without 
skill,  full'of  words  without  wit.  Jlscham. 

Blast  her  pride,  O  ye  blest  gods!  so  will  you  wish 
on  me,  when  the  rash  mood  is  on  me.     Shakspeare. 

Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine 
heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God;  for 
God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth;  therefore 
let  thy  words  be  few.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour, 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she  eat. 

Milton. 

2.  Hasty;  requiring  haste.  Not  in  use. 


I  have  scarce  leisure  to  salute  you, 
My  matter  is  so  rash.  Shakspcure. 

3.   Quick;    sudden:  as,  rash    gunpowder. 

Out  of  use. 
Rash,  rash.  n.  s.  [rascia,  Italian.] 

1.  Sattin. 

2.  [corrupted  probably  from  rush.]  An 
efflorescence  of  the  body;  a  breaking 
out. 

Ra'sher,  rash'ur.98  n.  s.  [rasura  lardi, 
Lat.]  A  thin  slice  of  bacon. 

If  we  grow  all  to  be  pork  eaters,  we  shall  not 
shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Shakspeare. 

White  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer, 

And  rashers  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  coals.    Dryden. 

Quenches  his  thirst  with  ale  in  nut-brown  bowls, 

And  takes  the  hasty  rasher  from  the  coals.     King. 

Ra'shly,  rash'ie.  adv.  [from  rash.]  Has- 
tily; violently;  without  due  considera- 
tion. 

This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Talbot 
Too  rashly  plotted.  Shakspeare. 

Men  are  not  rashly  to  take  that  for  done,  which 
is  not  done.  Bacon. 

He  that  doth  any  thing  rashly,  must  do  it  willingly; 
for  he  was  free  to  deliberate  or  not.       VEslrange. 

Declare  the  secret  villain, 
The  wretch  so  meanly  base  to  injure  Phaedra, 
So  rashly  brave  to  dare  the  sword  of  Theseus. 

Smith. 

Ra'shness,  rash'nes.  n.  s.  [from  rash.] 
Foolish  contempt  of  danger,  inconside- 
rate heat  of  temper;  precipitation;  te- 
merity. 

Who  seeth  not  what  sentence  it  shall  enforce  us 
to  give  against  all  churches  in  the  world;  in  as 
much  as  there  is  not  one,  but  hath  had  many  things 
established  in  it,  which  though  the  scripture  did 
never  command,  yet  for  us  to  condemn  were  rash- 
ness. Hooker. 

Nature  to  youth  hot  rashness  doth  dispence, 
But  with  cool  prudence  age  doth  recompence. 

Denham. 

In  so  speaking,  we  offend  indeed  against  truth; 
yet  we  offend  not  properly  by  falsehood,  which  is  a 
speaking  against  our  thoughts;  but  by  rashness,  which 
is  an  affirming  or  denying,  before  we  have  suffici- 
ently informed  ourselves.  South. 

The  vain  Morat  by  his  own  rashness  wrought, 
Too  soon  disrover'd  his  ambitious  thought, 
Believ'd  me  his,  because  I  spoke  him  fair.  Dryden. 
Rasp,  rasp.  n.  s.  [rasfio,  ltal.]     A  delici- 
ous berry  that  grows  on  a  species  of 
the  bramble;  a  raspberry. 

Set  sorrel  amongst  rasps,  and  the  rasps  will  be 
the  smaller.  Bacon- 

Now  will  the  corinths,  now  the  rasps  supply 
Delicious  draughts,  when  prest  to  wines.     Philips. 
l"o   RASP,  rasp.  v.  a.  [rasfien,  Dut.  ras- 
per, Fr.  rasfiare,  ltal.]  To  rub  to  pow- 
der with  a  very  rough  file. 

Some  authors  have  advised  the  rasping  of  these 
bones;  but  in  this  case  it  is  needless.         Wiseman. 

Having  prepared  hard  woods  and  ivory  for  the 
lathe  with  rasping,  they  pitch  it  between  the  pikes. 

Moxon. 

Hasp,  rasp.  n.  s.  [from  the  veib.]  A  large 

rough  file  commonly  used  to  wear  away 

wood. 

Case-hardening  is  used  by  file-cutters,  when  they 
make  coarse  files,  and  generally  most  rasps  have 
formerly  been  made  of  iron,  and  case-hardened. 

Moxon. 

Raspatory,  rasp'a-tur-e.  n.  s.  [rasfiatoirt 
Fr.  lrom  rasfi.]  A  chirurgeon's  rasp. 

I  put  into  his  mouth  a  raspatory,  and  pulled  away 
the  corrupt  flesh,  and  with  cauteries  burnt  it  to  a 
crust.  Wisemtm- 
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Ra'spberry,  or.  Rasbcrry,  ras'ber-e.  n.  s. 

A  kind  of  berry. 

Raspberries  are  of  three  sorts;  the  common  wild 

one,  the  large  red  garden  raspberry,  which  is  one 

of  the  pleasantest  of  fruits,  and  the  white,  which  is 

little  inferior  to  the  red.  Mortimer. 

Ra'spberry-bush,    ras'ber-re-bush.  n.  s. 

A  species  of  bramble. 
Ra'sure,  ra'zhure.4"*  n.  s.  [rasura,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  scraping  or  shaving. 

2.  A  mark  in  a  writing  where  something 
has  been  rubbed  out. 

Such  a  writing  ought  to  be  free  from  any  vitupe- 
ration of  rasnre.  Ayliffe. 
Rat,  rat.  n.  s.  [ratte,   Dut.  rat,  Fr.  ratta, 
Span.]  An  animal  of  the  mouse  kind  that 
infests  houses  and   ships. 

Our  natures  do  pursue, 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane.   Shak. 

Make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs, 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle.  Shak. 
I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long  sword  I  would 
have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats.  Shak. 
Thus  horses  will  knablc  at  walls,  and  rats  will 
gnaw  iron.  Brown. 

If  in  despair  he  goes  out  of  the  way,  like  a  rat 
with  a  dose  of arsenick,  why  he  dies  nobly.  Dennis. 
To  smell  a  Rat.   To  be  put  on  the  watch 
by  suspicion,  as  the  cat  by  the  scent  of 
a  rat;  to  suspect  danger. 
Quoth  Hudibras,  I  smell  a  rat, 
Ralpho,  thou  dost  prevaricate.  Hudibras. 

Ra'table,  ra'ta-bl.  adj.  [from  rate.~\  Set 
at  a  certain  value. 

The  Danes  brought  in  a  reckoning  of  money  by 
ores,  per  oras;  1  collect  out  of  the  abbey-books  of 
Burton,  that  twenty  ora;  were  ratable  to  two  marks 
of  silver.  Camden. 

Ra'tably,  ra'ta-ble.  adv.  Proportionably. 
Many  times  there  is  no  proportion  of  shot  and 
powder  allowed  ratably  by  that  quantity  of  the  great 
ordnance.  Raleigh. 

Ratafi'a,  rat-a-fe'a.  n.  s.  A  liquor  pre- 
pared from  the  kerneb  of  apricots  and 
spirits.  Baily. 

RATA'N,rat'tan'.  n.  s.  An  Indian  cane.  Diet. 

Ratch,  ratsh.  n.  s.  In  clockwork,  a  sort 
of  wheel,  which  serves  to  lift  up  the 
detents  every  hour,  and  thereby  make 
the  clock  strike.  Baily. 

RATE,  rate.  n.  s.  [ratus,  Lat.  rate,  old 
Fr.] 

1.  Price  fixed  on  any  thing. 

How  many  things  do  we  value,  because  they 
come  at  dear  rates  from  Japan  and  China,  which 
if  they  were  our  own  manufacture,  common  to  be 
had,  and  for  a  little  money,  would  be  neglected! 

Locke . 
I'll  not  betray  the  glory  of  my  name, 
'Tis  not  for  me,  who  have  preserv'd  a  state, 
To  buy  an  empire  at  so  base  a  rale.  Dryden 

The  price  of  land  has  never  chang'd,  the  several 
ehanges  have  been  made  in  the  rate  of  interests  by 
law;  nor  now  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  by  law  the 
i    same,  is  the  price  of  land  every  where  the  same. 

Locke. 

2.  Allowance  settled. 

His  allowance  was  a  continual  allowance,  a  daily 

rate  for  every  day.  2  Kings. 

They  obliged  themselves  to  remit  after  the  rate 

of  twelve  hundred  thousand   pounds   sterling  per 

annum,  divided  into  so  many  monthly  payments. 

•Sdditon, 

S.  Degree;  comparative  height  or  value. 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rale; 

The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state.  Shaksp. 

In  this  did  his  holiness  and  godliness  appear 
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above  the  rate  and  pitch  of  other  men'9  in  that  he 
was  so  infinitely  merciful.  Calamy. 

To  which  relation  whatsoever  is  done  agreeably, 
is  morally  and  essentially  good;  and  whatsoever  is 
done  otherwise,  is  at  the  same  rate  morally  evil. 

South. 

.  Quantity  assignable. 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy; 
And  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 
Upon  or  near  the  rale  of  thirty  thousand.     Shaksp. 
5.  That  which   sets   value;  principle  on 
which  value  is  set. 

Heretofore  the  rate  and  standard  of  wit  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now-a-iiays:  no  man  was 
then  accounted  a  wit  for  speaking  such  things,  as 
deserved  to  have  the  tongue  cut  out.  South. 

A  virtuous  heathen  is,  at  this  rate,  as  happy  as 
a  virtuous  christian.  Jlllerbury. 

Manner  of  doing  any  thing;  degree  to 
which  any  thing  is  done. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
Dy  shewing  something  a  more  swelling  port, 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance; 
Nor  do  1  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate.  Shakspeare. 

Many  of  the  horse  could  not  march  at  that  rate, 
nor  come  up  soon  enough.  Clarendon. 

Tom  hinting  at  his  dislike  of  some  trifle  his  mis- 
tress had  said,  she  asked  him  how  he  would  talk  to 
her  after  marriage,  if  he  talked  at  this  rate  before? 

Jlddison. 
7.  Tax  imposed  by  the  parish. 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate, 
And  took,  but  read  not  the  receipt.  Prior. 

To  Rate,  rate.  v.  a.  from  the  noun. 

1.  To  value  at  a  certain  price. 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman; 
And  yet,  dear  lady, 

Rating  myself  as  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart.  Shakspeare. 

We  may  there  be  instructed,  how  to  name  and 
rate  all  goods,  by  those  that  will  concentre  into  feli- 
city. Boyle. 

You  seem  not  high  enough  your  joys  to  rate, 
You  stand  indebted  a  vast  sum  to  fate, 
And  should  large  thanks  for  the  great  blessing  pay. 

Dryden. 

2.  [reita,  Islandick.]  To  chide  hastily  and 
vehemently. 

Go  rale  thy  minions,  proud  insulting  boy; 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  sovereign?  Shakspeare. 

An  old  lord  of  the  couueii  rated  me  the  other 
day  in  the  street  about  you,  sir.  Shakpscure. 

What  is  all  that  a  man  enjoys,  from  a  year's  con- 
verse, comparable  to  what  he  feels  for  one  hour 
when  his  conscience  shall  take  him  aside  and  rate 
him  by  himself?  South. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought  to 
be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing  the  ill  or 
unbecomingness  of  the  faults,  rather  than  a  hasty 
rating  of  the  child  for  it.  Locke. 

To  Rate,  rate.  v.  n.  To  make  an  esti- 
mate. 

In  rating  when  things  are  thus  little  and  frivo- 
lous, we  must  not  judge  by  our  own  pride  and  pas- 
sions, which  count  nothing  little,  but  aggrandize 
every  affront  or  injury  that  is  done  to  ourselves. 

Kettlewell. 
Rath,  rath.  n.  s.  A  hill  I  know  not  whence 
derived. 

There  is  a  great  use  among  the  Irish,  to  make 

great  assemblies  upon  a  rath  or  hill,  there  to  parly 

about  matters  and  wrongs  between  townships  or 

private  persons.  Spenser. 

RATH,  rith.   adj.  [rta$,  Sax.  quickly.] 

Early;  coming  before  the  usual  time. 

Thus  is  my  summer  worn  away  and  wasted, 
Thus  is  my  harvest  hasten'd  all  to  rathe. 

The  ear,  that  budded  fair,  is  burnt  and  blasted. 
And  all  my  hoped  gain  is  turn'd  to  scathe.  Spenser. 
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Rath  ripe  arc  some,  and  some  of  later  kind, 
Of  golden  some,  and  some  of  purple  rind.        May 

Bring  the  rath  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 
The  tufted  crow- toe  and  pale  jessamine.      Milton . 

Ra'ther,  r&TH'ur,  or  ra'THilr.  adv.  [This 
is  a  comparative  from  ruth;  pa$,  Sax. 
soon.  Now  out  of  use.  One  may  still 
say,  by  the  same  form  of  speaking,  / 
will  sooner  do  thin  than  that;  that  is, 
I  like  better  to  do  thiv.l 

1.  More  willingly;  with  better  liking. 

Almighty  God  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness 
and  live.  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Preferably  to  the  other;  with  better 
reason. 

'Tis  rather  to  be  thought,  that  an  heir  had  no 
such  right,  by  divine  institution,  than  that  God 
should  give  such  a  right,  but  yet  leave  it  undetcr- 
minate  who  such  heir  is.  Locke. 

3.  In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise. 
He  sought  through  the  world,  but  sought  in  vain, 

And  no  where  rinding,  rather  fear'd  her  slain. 

Dryden 

4.  More  properly. 
This  is  an  art, 

Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Especially. 
You  are  come  to  me  in  a  happy  time, 

The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  To  have  Rather,  [This  is,  I  think,  a 
barbarous  expression  of  late  intrusion 
into  our  language,  for  which  it  is  better 
to  say  will  rather.^  To  desire  in  pre- 
ference. 

'Tis  with  reluctancy  he  is  provoked  by  our  im- 
penitence to  apply  the  discipline  of  severity;  he 
had  rather  mankind  should  adore  him  as  their  pa- 
tron and  benefactor.  Rogers. 

Ratification,  rat-te-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [ra- 
tification, Fr.  from  ratify.^  The  act  of 
ratifying;  confirmation. 

Ra'tifier,  rat'te-fi-ur.23  n.  s.  [from  rati- 
fy.'] The  person  or  thing  that  ratifies. 

They  cry,  "chuse  we  Laertes  for  our  king:" 
The  rotifers  and  props  of  every  word, 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues  applaud  it  to  the  clouds. 

Shakspeare. 

To  RA'TIFY,  rat'te-fi.  v.  a.  [ratum  fa- 
cia, Latin.]  To  confirm;  to  settle;  to  es- 
tablish. 

The  church  being  a  body  which  dieth  not,  hath 
always  power,  as  occasion  requireth,  no  less  to  or- 
dain that  which  never  was,  than  to  ratify  what  hath 
been  before.  Hooker- 

By  the  help  of  these,  with  him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights. 

Shakspeare. 
We  have  ratified  unto  them  the  borders  of  Judea. 

I  Maccabees. 
God  ratified  their  prayers  by  the  judgment  brought 
down  upon  the  head  of  him  whom  they  prayed 
against.  South. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  from  whence  hadst  thou  the 
skill, 
So  nicely  to  distinguish  good  from  ill? 
And  what  thou  art  to  follow,  what  to  fly, 
This  to  condemn,  and  that  to  ratify}  Dryden. 

RA'TIO,  ra'she-6.  ft.  s.  [Lat]  Propor- 
tion. 

Whatever  inclinations  the  rays  have  to  the  plane 
of  incidence,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  of 
every  ray,  considered  apart,  shall  have  to  ihc  sine 
of  the  augle  of  refraction  a  constant  ratic.    Cluynt 

To   RATIO'CINATE,  rash-e-6s'e-nate. 
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v.  n.  [ratiocinor,  Lat.]  To  reason;  to 
argue. 
Ratiocination,  rash-e-6s-e-na'shun.636 
n.  s.  [ratiocination  Lat.]  The  act  of  rea- 
soning; the  act  of  deducing  consequen- 
ces from  premises. 

In  simple  terras,  expressing  the  open  notions  of 
things,  which  the  second  act  of  reason  compoundeth 
into  propositions,  and  the  last  into  syllogisms  and 
forms  of  ratiocination.  Brown. 

The  discerning  of  that  connexion  or  dependence 
which  there  is  betwixt  several  propositions,  where- 
by we  are  enabled  to  infer  one  proposition  from 
another,  which  is  called  ratiocination  or  discourse. 

Wilkins. 
Can  any  kind  of  ratiocination  allow  Christ  all 
the  marks  of  the  Messiah,  and  yet  deny  him  to  be 
the  Messiah?  South. 

Such  an  inscription  would  be  self-evident  with- 
out any  ratiocination  or  study,  and  could  not  fail 
constantly  to  exert  its  energy  in  their  minds. 

Bentley. 

Ratio'oinative,  rash-e-6s'se-na-tiv.  adj. 
ratiocinate.']  Argumentative;  advancing 
by  process  of  discourse. 

Some  consecutions  are  so  intimately  and  evident- 
ly connexed  to,  or  found  in  the  premises,  that  the 
conclusion  is  attained  quasi  per  saltum,  and  with- 
out any  thing  of  ratiocinative  process,  even  as  the 
eye  sees  the  object  immediately,  and  without  any 
previous  discourse.  Hale. 

RA'T  ION  AL,  rash'un-al.60''  adj.  [ration- 
al is,  Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  reasoning. 

God  decreed  to  create  man  after  his  own  image, 
a  free  and  rational  agent.  Hammond. 

As  that  which  hath  a  fitness  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  man,  considered  as  a  sensitive  being,  is  sti- 
led  natural  good;  so  that  which  hath  a  fitness  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  man,  as  a  rational,  voluntary 
and  free  agent,  is  stiled  moral  good;  and  the  con- 
trary to  it  moral  evil.  Wilkins. 

If  it  is  our  glory  and  happiness  to  have  a  rational 
nature,  that  is  endued  with  wisdom  and  reason,  that 
is  capable  of  imitating  the  divine  nature;  then  it 
must  be  our  glory  and  happiness  to  improve  our 
reason  and  wisdom,  to  act  up  to  the  excellency  of 
our  rational  nature,  and  to  imitate  God  in  all  our 
actions,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  Laio . 

2.  Agreeable  to  reason. 

What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 
Attractive,  humane,  rational,  love  still.         Milton. 

When  the  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  uner- 
ring dictates  of  our  faculties,  we  say  the  inference 
is  rational.  Glanville. 

If  your  arguments  be  rational,  offer  them  in  as 
moving  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit;  but  beware  of  letting  the  pathetic  part  swal- 
low up  the  rational.  Swift. 

3.  Wise;  judicious:  as,  a  rational  man. 
Rationale,  ra-shun-al'.  n.  s.  [from  ratio, 

Lat.]  A  detail  with  reasons:  as  Dr. 
Sparrow's  Rationale  of  the  Common 
Prayer. 
Ra'tionalist,  rash'un-al- list.  n.  s.  [from 
rational.']  One  who  proceeds  in  his 
disquisitions  and  practice  wholly  upon 

reason. 

He  often  used  this  comparison;  the  empirical 
philosophers  are  like  to  pismires;  they  only  lay  up 
and  use  their  store:  the  rationalists  are  like  to 
spiders;  they  spin  all  out  of  their  own  bowels:  but 
give  me  a  philosopher,  who  like  the  bee,  hath  a 
middle  faculty,  gathering  from  abroad,  but  digest- 
ing that  which  is  gathered  by  his  own  virtue. 

Bacon. 

Rationality, rash-e-6-nal'e-te.  n.s.  [from 

rational.] 
I.  The  power  of  reasoning. 


When  God  has  made  rationality  the  common 
portion  of  mankind,  how  came  it  to  be  thy  inclosure? 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 
2.  Reasonableness. 

In  human  occurrences,  there  have  been  many 
well  directed  intentions,  whose  rationalities  will 
never  bear  a  rigid  examination.  Brown. 

Ra'tionally,  rash'un-al-e.  adv.  [from  ra- 
tional.] Reasonably;  with  reason. 

Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  it  may 

rationally  be  conjectured,  that  a  man's  choice  will 

rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  to  refuse  it.  South. 

Ra'tionalness,  rash'un-al-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

rational.]  The  state  of  being  rational. 
Ra'tsbane,  rats'bane.  n.  s.  [rat  and  bane.] 
Poison  for  rats;  arsenick. 

He  would  throw  ratsbane  up  and  down  a  house, 
where  childi'pn  might  come  at  it.  VEstrange. 

When  murder's  out,  what  vice  can  we  advance? 
Unless  the  new-found  pois'ning  trick  of  France; 
And  when  their  art  of  ratsbane  we  have  got, 
By  way  of  thanks,  we'll  send  'em  o'er  our  plot. 

Dryden. 

I  can  hardly  believe  the  relation  of  his  being 

poisoned,  but  sack  might  do  it,  though  ratsbane 

would  not.  Swift  to  Pope. 

Ra'tteen,  rat-teen',  n.  s.  A  kind  of  stuff. 

We'll  rig  in  Meath-street  Egypt's  haughty  queen, 

And  Anthony  shall  court  her  in  ratteen.         Swift. 

To  Ra'ttle,  rat'tl.406  v.  n.  [ratelen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  make  a  quick  sharp  noise  with  fre- 
quent repetitions  and  collisions  of  bodies 
not  very  sonorous:  when  bodies  are  so- 
norous, it  is  ca'Acd  jingling. 

The  quiver  rattleth  against  him.  Job. 

The  noise  of  a  whip,  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels, 
of  prancing  horses,  and  of  the  jumping  chariots. 

Nahum. 

They  had,  to  affright  the  enemies  horses,  big 
rattles  covered  with  parchment,  and  small  stones 
within;  but  the  rattling  of  shot  might  have  done 
better  service.  Hayward. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell; 
He  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled  all  was  well.  Dryd. 

There  she  assembles  all  her  blackest  storms, 
And  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempest  forms.  Addis. 

2.  To  speak  eagerly  and  noisily. 

With  jealous  eyes  at  distance  she  hath  seen 
Whisp'ring  with  Jove  the  silver-footed  queen; 
Then,  impotent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke, 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke.  Dryden. 

He  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  free-thinker;  he 
is  an  assertor  of  liberty  and  property;  he  rattles  it 
out  against  popery.  Swift. 

To  Ra'ttle,  rai'tl.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  move  any  thing  so  as  to  make  a  rat- 
tle or  noise. 

Her  chains  she  rattles,  and  her  whip  she  shakes. 

Dryden . 

2.  To  stun  with  a  noise;  to  drive  with  a 
noise. 

Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear, 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder.     Shakspeare. 

He  should  be  well  enough  able  to  scatter  the 
Irish  as  a  flight  of  birds,  and  rattle  away  this  swarm 
of  bees  with  their  king.  Bacon. 

3.  To  scold;  to  rail  at  with  clamour. 

Hearing  iEsop  had  been  beforehand,  he  sent  for 
him  in  a  rage,  and  rattled  him  with  a  thousand 
traitors  and  villains  for  robbing  his  house.  VEst. 

She  that  would  sometimes  rattle  off  her  servants 
sharply,  now  if  she  saw  them  drunk,  never  took 
notice.  Arbvthnot. 

Ra'ttle,  rat'tl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  quick  noise  nimbly  repeated. 

I'll  hold  ten  pound  my  dream  is  out; 
I'd  tell  it  you  but  for  the  rattle 
Of  those  confounded  drums.  Prior. 


2.  Empty  and  loud  talk.. 

All  this  ado  about  the  golden  age,  is  but  an 
empty  rattle,  and  frivolous  conceit.  Hakewill. 

3.  An  instrument,  which  agitated  makes 
a  clattering  noise. 

The  rattles  of  Isis  and  the  cymbals  of  Brasilea 
nearly  enough  resemble  each  other.  Raleigh. 

Opinions  are  the  rattles  of  immature  intellects, 
but  the  advanced  reasons  have  outgrown  them. 

Glanville 

They  want  no  rattles  for  their  froward  mood, 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food.    Dryden 

Farewel  then  verse,  and  love,  and  ev'ry  toy, 
The  rhymes  and  rattles  of  the  man  or  boy, 
What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  my  care,  for  this  is  all.  Pope. 

4.  A  plant,  [crista  galli,  Latin.]  An  herb 
resembling  a  cock's  comb;  lousewort. 

Ra'ttleheaded,  rat'tl-hed-ed.  adj.  [rat- 
tle and  head.]  Giddy;  not  steady. 

Ra'ttlesnake,  rat'tl-snake.  h,  s.  A  kind 
of  serpent. 

The  rattlesnake  is  so  called,  from  the  rattle  at 
the  end  of  his  tail.  Grew. 

She  loses  her  being  at  the  very  sight  of  him,  and 
drops  plump  into  his  arms,  like  a  charmed  bird  into 
the  mouth  of  a  rattlesnake.  JMoore. 

Ra'ttlesnake  Root,  rat'tl-snake-rodt. 
n.  s. 

Rattlesnake  root,  called  also  seneka,  belongs  to 
a  plant,  a  native  of  Virginia;  the  Indians  use  it  as 
a  certain  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. 

Hill. 
To  R  A'VAGE,  raVviclje."0  v.  a.  [ravager, 
Fr.]    To  lay  waste;  to  sack;  to  ransack; 
to  spoil;  to  pillage;  to  plunder. 

Already  Caesar 
Has  ravaged  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword. 

Addison . 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill, 
The  shatter'd  forest,  and  the  ravaged  vale. 

Thomson. 
Ra'vage,  rav'vidje.  n.  s.  [ravage,  French, 
from  the  verb.]  Spoil;  ruin;  waste. 
Some  cruel  pleasure  will  from  thence  arise, 
To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes.     Dryden. 

Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul !  Addison. 
Those  savages  were  not  then,  what  civilized 
mankind  is  now;  but  without  mutual  society,  with- 
out arms  of  offence,  without  houses  or  fortifications, 
an  obvious  and  exposed  prey  to  the  ravage  of  de- 
vouring beasts.  Bentley, 
Ra'vager,  rav'vidje-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  ra- 
vage.] Plunderer;  spoiler. 

When  that  mighty  empire  was  overthrown  by  the 
northern  people,  vast  sums  of  money  were  buried  to 
escape  the  plundering  of  the  conquerors;  and  what 
remained  was  carried  off  by  those  ravagers.  Swift. 

Rau'oity,  raw'se-te.  n.  s.  [raucus,  Lat.] 
Hoarseness:  loud  rough  noise. 

Inequality  not  stayed  upon,  but  passing,  is  rather 
an  encrease  of  sweetness;  as  in  the  purling  of  a 
wreathed  string,  and  in  the  raucity  of  a  trumpet. 

Bacon. 

To  Rave,  rave.  v.  n.  [reven,  Dut.  rever, 

French.] 
1.  To  be  delirious;  to  talk  irrationally. 
Men  who  thus  rave,   we  may  conclude  their 
brains  are  turned,  and  one  may  as  well  read  lec- 
tures at  Bedlam  as  treat  with  such. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
It  soon  infecteth  the  whole  member,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  watching  and  raving.      Wiseman. 

Her  grief  has  wrought  her  into  frenzy; 
The  images  her  troubled  fancy  forms 
Are  incoherent,  wild;  her  words  disjointed: 
Sometimes  she  raves  for  musick,  light,  and  air; 
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Nor  air,  nor  light,  nor  musick  calm  her  pains. 

Smith. 

2.  To  burst  out  into  furious  exclamations 
as  if  mad. 

Shall  these  wild  distempers  of  thy  mind, 
This  tempest  of  thy  tongue,  thus  rave,  and  find 
No  opposition.  Sandys. 

Our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like  arrows 
shot  up  into  the  air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no  pur- 
pose. Temple. 

Wonder  at  my  patience, 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted? 

Addison. 

Revenge,  revenge,  thus  raving  through  the  streets, 
I'll  cry  for  vengeance.  Southern. 

He  swore  he  could  not  leave  me, 
With  ten  thousand  ravings.  Rowe. 

3.  To  be  unreasonably  fond:  with  ufion 
before  the  object  of  fondness.  A  collo- 
quial and  improper  sense. 

Another  partiality  is  as  fantastical  and  wild,  at- 
tributing all  knowledge  to  the  ancients  or  the  mo- 
derns: this  raving  upon  antiquity,  in  matter  of 
poetry,  Horace  has  wittily  exposed  in  one  of  his 
satires.  Locke. 

To  R.\'vel,  rav-v'l.109  v.  a.  [ravelen,  Dut. 

to  entangle. 3 

1 .  To  entangle;  to  entwist  one  with  an- 
other; to  make  intricate;  to  involve; 
to  perplex. 

If  then  such  praise  the  Macedonian  got, 
For  having  rudely  cut  the  Gordian  knot; 
What  glory's  due  to  him  that  cou'd  divide 
Such  raveVd  int'rests,  has  the  knot  unty'd, 
And  without  stroke  so  smooth  a  passage  made, 
Where  craft  and  malice  such  obstructions  laid? 

Waller. 

2.  To  unweave;  to  unknit:  as,  to  ravel 
out  a  twist  or  fiiece  of  knit  work. 

Let  him  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses 
Or  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out.    Shakspeare. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveVd  sleeve  of  care. 

Shakspeare 

3.  To  hurry  over  in  confusion.  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Digby. 

They  but  ravel  it  over  loosely,  and  pitch  upon 
disputing  against  particular  conclusions,  that  at  the 
first  encounter  of  them  single,  seem  harsh  to  them. 

Digby. 
To  Ra'vel,  rav'vl.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fall  into  perplexity  or  confusion. 

As  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me.    Shakspeare. 

Give  the  reins  to  wandering  thought, 
Regardless  of  his  glory's  diminution; 
Till  by  their  own  perplexities  involv'd, 
They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolv'd, 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution.  Milton. 

2.  To  work  in  perplexity;  to  busy  himself 
with  intricacies. 

It  will  be  needless  to  ravel  far  into  the  records 
of  elder  times;  every  man's  memory  will  suggest 
many  pertinent  instances.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  humour  of  ravelling  into  all  these  mystical 
or  intangled  matters,  mingling  with  the  interest  and 
passions  of  princes  and  of  parties,  and  thereby 
heightened  and  inflamed,  produced  infinite  dis- 
Putes  Temple. 

RA  VEL1M,  rav'lin.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  In  forti- 
fication a  work  that  consists  of  two 
faces,  that  make  a  salient  angle,  com- 
monly called  half  moon  by  the  soldiers: 
it  is  raised  before  the  courtines  or  coun- 
terscarps. Diet. 

RA/VEN,  raVn.103  n.  s.  [hpzepn,  Sax.] 


A  large  black  fowl,  whose  cry  is  sup- 
posed ominous. 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 
That  crokes  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.  Shakspeare. 

Come  thou  day  in  night, 
Far  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night, 
Whiter  than  snow  upon  a  raven's  back.        Shaksp. 

I  have  seen  a  perfectly  white  raven,  as  to  bill  as 
well  as  feathers.  Boyle. 

He  made  the  greedy  ravens  to  be  Elias'  caterers, 
and  bring  him  food.  King  Charles. 

On  sev'ral  parts  a  sev'ral  praise  bestows, 
The  ruby  lips,  and  well-proportion'd  nose, 

The  snowy  skin,  the  raven  glossy  hair, 
The  dimpled  cheek.  Dryden. 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest, 
White  as  the  whitest  dove's  unsully'd  breast, 
His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue  had  chang'd  him 

quite 
To  sooty  blackness  from  the  purest  white.  Addison. 

Hence  Ciildon  rails,  that  raven  of  the  pit, 
Who  thrives  upon  the  carcasses  of  wit.         Young. 
To  Ra'ven,  rav'vn.103  v.  a.  [riaepian,  Sax. 
to  rob.]  To  devour  with  great  eager- 
ness and  rapacity. 

Thriftless  ambition!  that  will  raven  up 
Thine  own  life's  means.  Shakspeare. 

Our  natures  do  pursue, 
Like  rats  that  raven  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil;  and  when  we  drink  we  die.  Shaksp. 

The  cloyed  will 
That  satiate,  yet  unsatisfied  desire,  that  tub 
Both  filled  and  running,  ravening  first  the  lamb, 
Longs  after  for  the  garbage.  Shakspeare. 

There  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  prophets,  like  a 
roaring  lion  ravening  the  prey.  Esekiel. 

To  Ra'ven,  rav'v'n.  v.  n.  To  prey  with 
rapacity. 

Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf,  in  the  morning 
he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  di- 
vide the  spoil.  Genesis. 
They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths,  as  a 
ravening  and  a  roaring  lion.  Psalms. 
The  more  they  fed,  they  raven'd  still  for  more ; 
They  drain'd  from  Dan,  and  left  Beersheba  poor; 
But  when  some  lay  preferment  fell  by  chance, 
The  Gourmauds  made  it  their  inheritance.     Dryd. 
Convulsions  rack  man's  nerves   and  cares  his 
breast, 
His  flying  life  is  chas'd  by  rav'ning  pains 
Through  all  his  doubles  in  the  winding  veins. 

Blackmore. 
Ra'venous,  ravVn-us.  adj.  [from  raven.] 
Furiously  voracious;  hungry  to  rage. 

Thy  desires 
Arc  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous.  Shaksp. 

As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field 
Where  armies  lie  encamp'd  come  flying,  lur'd 
With  scent  of  living  carcasses.  Milton. 

What!  the  kind  lsmena, 
That   nurs'd   me,  watch 'd  my  sickness!  oh,   she 

watch'd  me, 
As  ravenous  vultures  watch  the  dying  lion.    Smith. 
Ra'venously,  rav'v'n-us-le.    adv.    [trom 
ravenous.]  With  raging  voracity. 

Ra'venousness,  tav'v'n-us-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
ravenous.]  Rage  for  prey;  furious  vo- 
racity. 

The  ravenousness  of  a  lion  or  bear  are  natural  to 
them;  yet  their  mission  upon  an  extraordinary  oc- 
casion may  be  an  actus  imperatus  of  divine  provi- 
dence. Hale. 
Raught,  rawt.    The  old  pret.  and  part, 
pass,  of  reach.    Snatched;  reached;  at- 
tained. 

His  tail  was  stretched  out  in  wond'rous  length, 
That  to  the  house  of  heavenly  gods  it  raught, 

And  with  extorted  power  and  borrow'd  strength, 
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The  ever-burning  lamps  from  thence  it  brought. 

Spenser, 

In  like  delights  of  bloody  game 
He  trained  was  till  riper  years  he  raught, 

And  there  abode  whilst  any  beast  of  name 
Walk'd  in  that  forest.  Spenser. 

This  staff  of  honour  raught,  there  let  it  stand, 
Where  best  it  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand.     Shaksp. 

The  hand  of  death  has  raught  him.     Shakspeare. 

Grittus  furiously  running  in  upon  Schenden,  vio- 
lently raught  from  his  hoad  his  rich  cap  of  sables, 
and  with  his  horsemen  took  him.  Knolleb. 

Ra'vin,  rav'in.   n.   s.   [from    raven:   this 
were  better  written  raven.~\ 

1.  Prey;  food  gotten  by  violence. 

The  lion  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his 
holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin.   Nahxtm. 

To  me,  who  with  eternal  famine  pine, 
Alike  is  hell,  or  paradise,  orheav'n; 
There  best,  where  most  with  ravin  I  may  meet. 

Milten 

2.  Rapine;  rapaciousness. 

They  might  not  lie  in  a  condition  exposed  to  the 
ravin  of  any  vermin  that  may  find  them,  being  un- 
able to  escape.  Ray. 
Ra'vingly,  ra'ving-le.410  adv.  [from  rave.'] 
With  frenzy;  with  distraction. 

In  this  depth  of  muses  and  divers  sorts  of  dig- 
courses,  would  she  ravingly  have  remained.  Sidney. 
To  RA'ViSH,  rav'ish.  v.  a.  [ravir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  constuprate  by  force;  to  defiour  by- 
violence. 

They  ravished  the  women  and  maids.      Lament. 
They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravished  her. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  take  away  by  violence. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my 
chin, 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Their  vow  is  made 
To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravished  Helen  sleeps.  Shakspeare. 

His  sire  appear'd; 
And  all  his  praize,  to  every  syllable  heard 
But  then  a  rocke,  in  size  more  amplified, 
Then  first  he  ravishH  to  him.  Chapman. 

I  owe  myself  the  care, 
My  fame  and  injur'd  honour  to  repair; 
From  thy  own  tent,  proud  man,  in  thy  despite, 
This  hand  shall  ravish  thy  pretended  right.    Dryd. 
To  delight  to  rapture;  to  transport. 
Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart.  Canticle. 

Be  thou  ravished  always  with  her  love.  Proverbs. 
Ra'visher,  rav'ish-ur.9*'  n.  s.  [_ravisseurt 
French;  from  ravish.] 

1 .  He   that  embraces  a   woman  by  vio- 
lence. 

They  are  cruel  and  bloody,  common  ravishers  of 
women,  and  murtherers  of  children.  Spenser. 

A  ravisher  must  repair  the  temporal  detriment 
to  the  maid,  and  give  her  a  dowry,  or  marry  her  if 
she  desire  it.  Taylor 

Turn  hence  those  pointed  glories  of  your  eyes! 
For  if  more  charms  beneath  those  circles  rise, 
So  weak  my  virtue,  they  so  strong  appear, 
1  shall  turn  ravisher  to  keep  you  here.         Dryden. 

2.  One  who  takes  any  thing  by  violence. 

Shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare?      Pope. 

Ra'vishingly,  raVish-ing-le.  adv.  [from 
ravishing.]   To  extremity  of  pleasure. 

As  all  the  housewiferies  of  deities  are 
To  hear  a  voice  so  ravishingly  fair.  Chapman. 

Ra'vishment,  rav'ish-ment.  n.  s.  \ravie- 
se?nent,  French;  from  ravish.] 

1.  Violation;  forcible  constupration. 

Of  his  several  ravishments,  bctrayings  and  steal- 
ing away  of  men's  wives,  came  in  all  those  ancient 
fables  of  his  transformations  and  all  that  rabble  of 
Grecian  forgeries.  Raleigh. 
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Tell  them  ancient  stories  of  the  ravishment  of 

chaste  maidens.  Taylor. 

I  told  them  I  was  one  of  their  knight-errants  that 

delivered  (hem  from  ravishment.  Dryden. 

>..  Transport;   rapture;   ecstasy;  pleasing 

violence  on  the  mind. 

All  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze.  Milton. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 

Breathe  such  divine  enchauting  ravishment!  Milton. 

What  a  ravishment  was  that,  when  having  found 

out  the  way  to  measure  Hiero's  crown,  he  leaped 

out  of  the  bath,  and  as  if  he  were  suddenly  possest, 

run  naked  up  and  down!  Wilkins. 

RAW,    raw.    adj.   [hp.ea]>,  Saxon;   raa, 

Danish;  rouw,  Dutch/] 

1 .  Not  subdued  by  the  fire. 

Full  of  great  lumps  of  flesh,  and  gobbets  raw. 

Spenser. 

2.  Not  covered  with  the  skin. 

All  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw; 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw.    Shakspeare. 

If  there  be  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  risings,  it  is  an 
old  leprosy.  Leviticus. 

3.  Sore. 

This  her  knight  was  feeble  and  too  faint, 
And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raw, 
Through  long  imprisonment.  Spenser. 

4.  Immature;  unripe;  not  concocted. 

5.  Unseasoned;  unripe  in  skill. 

Some  people,  very  raw  and  ignorant,  are  very 
unworthily  and  unfitly  nominated  to  places,  when 
men  of  desert  are  held  back  and  unpreferred. 

Raleigh. 
People,  while  young  and  raw,  and  soft-natured, 
are  apt  to  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  gain  love,  and 
reckon  their  own  friendship  a  sure  price  of  another 
man's;  but  when  experience  shall  have  once  open- 
ed their  eyes,  they  will  find  that  a  friend  is  the  gift 
of  God.  South. 

Sails  were  spread  to  ev'ry  wind  that  blew, 
Raw  were  the  sailors  and  the  depths  were  new. 

Dryden. 
Well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue, 
Young  as  thou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 

Dryden. 

6.  New.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning. 

I  have  in  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  jacks. 

Shakspeare 

7.  Bleak;  chill. 

They  carried  always  with  them  that  weed,  as 
their  house,  their  bed,  and  their  garment;  and  com- 
ing lastly  into  Ireland,  they  found  there  more  spe- 
cial use  thereof,  by  reason  of  the  raw  cold  climate. 

Spenser. 

Youthful  still  in  your  doublet  and  hose,  this  raw 
rheumatic  day.  Shakspeare. 

Once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  shores. 

Shakspeare. 

8.  Not  decocted. 

Distilled  waters  will  last  longer  than  raw  waters. 

Bacon. 

9.  Not  spun  or  twisted:  as,  raw  silk. 
Ra'wboned,  raw'bon'd.359  adj.  [raw  and 

bone.]    Having  bones  scarcely  covered 
with  ilesh. 

Lean  rawbon'd  rascals!  who  would  e'er  suppose 

They  had  such  courage?  Shakspeare. 

The  wolf  was  content  to  barter  away  a  rawboned 

carcase  for  a  smooth  and  fat  one.  VEslrange. 

R.\'\vhead,  ra.w'hed.  n-  s.  [raw  and  head.] 

The  name  of  a  spectre,  mentioned  to 

fright  children. 

Hence  draw  thy  theme,  and  to  the  stage  permit 
Rawhead  and  bloody  bones,  and  hands  and  feet, 
Kagousts  for  Tereas  or  Thyestes  drest.        Dryden, 


Servants  awe  children,  and  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion, by  telling  them  of  rawhead  and  bloody  bones. 

Locke. 
Ra'wly,  raw'le.  adv.  [from  raw.] 
I.  In  a  raw  manner. 
3.  Unskilfully;  without  experience. 
3.  Newly. 

Some  crying  for  a  surgeon,  some  upon  the  debts 
they  owe,  some  upon  their  children  rawly  left. 

Shakspeare. 
Ra'wness,  raw'n£s.  n.  s-  [from  raw.] 

1 .  State  of  being  raw. 

Chalk  helpeth  concoction,  so  it  be  out  of  a  deep 
well ;  for  then  it  cureth  the  raicness  of  the  water. 

Bacon. 

2.  Unskilfulness. 

Charles  V.  considering  the  raicness  of  his  sea- 
men, established  a  pilot  major  for  their  examina- 
tion. Hakeioill. 

3.  Hasty  manner.    This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  in  this  obscure  passage. 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  he  wife  and  children 
Without  leave  taking?  Shakspeare. 

Ray,   ra.   n.  s.   [raie,  rayon,  Fr-   radius, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  beam  of  light. 

These  eyes  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn.  Milton. 
The  least  light,  or  part  of  light,  which  may  be 
stopt  alone,  or  do  or  suffer  any  thing  alone,  which 
the  rest  of  the  light  doth  not  or  suffers  not,  I  call  a 
ray  of  light.  Neivton. 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  tim'rous  ray, 
And  op'd  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day. 

Pope. 

2.  Any  lustre  corporeal  or  intellectual. 

The  air  sharpen'd  his  visual  ray.  Milton. 

He  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sunset  of  thy  various  day.         Pope. 

3.  [raye,  French;  rata,  Latin.]  A  fish. 

Ainsworth. 

4.  [lolium,  Lat.]  An  herb.        Ainsworth. 
To  Ray,   ra.  v.  a.  [rayer,  Fr.  from  the 

noun.]    To   streak;    to    mark  in   long 
lines.   An  old  word. 

Beside  a  bubbling  fountain  low  she  lay, 
Which  she  increased  with  her  bleeding  heart, 

And  the  clean  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray. 

Spenser. 

His  horse  it  raied  with  the  yellows.    Shakspeare. 

Was  ever  man  so  beaten?  was  ever  man  so  raied? 

was  ever  man  so  weary?  Shakspeare. 

Ray,  ra.  for  array.  Spenser. 

Raze,  raze.  n.  s.  [rayz,  a  root,  Spanish.] 

A  root  of  ginger.     This  is  commonly 

written  race,  but  less  properly. 

I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes  of  gin- 
ger to  be  delivered.  Shakspeare. 

To  Raze,  raze.   v.  a.  [raser,  Fr.   rasus, 

Latin.]    See  Rase. 

1 .  To  overthrow;  to  ruin;  to  subvert. 

Will  you  suffer  a  temple,  how  poorly  built  soever, 
but  yet  a  temple  of  your  deity,  to  be  razed?  Sidney. 

He  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Raztth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns. 

Shakspeare. 

It  grieved  the  tyrant,  that  so  base  a  town  should 

so  long  hold  out,  so  that  he  would  threaten  to  raze 

it.  Knolles. 

Shed  christian  blood,  and  populous  cities  raze: 
Because  they're  taught  to  use  some  different  phrase. 

Waller. 

We  touch'd  with  joy 

The  royal  hand  that  raz'd  unhappy  Troy.  Dryden. 

The  place  would  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its 

foundations  sown  with  salt.  Spectator. 

2.  To  efface. 

Fatal  this  marriage,  cancelling  your  fame, 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown.         Shaksp. 


Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain.  Shaksp. 

He  in  derision  sets 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  raze 
Quite  out  their  native  language;  and  instead, 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words.  Milton. 

3.  To  extirpate. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all, 
And  raze  their  factions  and  their  family.     Shaksp. 

RA'ZOR,  ra'zur.166  n.  s.  [rasor,  Latin.] 
A  knife  with  a  thick  blade  and  fine  edge 
used  in  shaving. 

Zeal,  except  ordered  aright,  useth  the  razor  with 
such  eagerness,  that  the  life  of  religion  is  thereby 
hazarded.  Hooker. 

These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart. 

Shakspeare. 

Those  thy  boist'rous  locks,  not  by  the  sword 
Of  noble  warrior,  so  to  stain  his  honour, 
But  by  the  barber's  razor  best  subdued.        Milton. 

Razor  makers  generally  clap  a  small  bar  of  Ve- 
nice steel  between  two  small  bars  of  Flemish  steel, 
and  weld  them  together,  to  strengthen  the  back  of 
the  razor.  Moxon. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set, 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  seen; 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen.     Young. 

Razors  of  a  boar,  ra'zuiz.  A  boar's 
tusks. 

Ra'zorable,  ra'zur-a-bl.  adj.  [from  ra- 
zor.']  Fit  to  be  shaved.     Not  in  use. 
New-born  chins  be  rough  and  razorable.  Shaksp. 

Ra'zorfish,  ra'zur-flsh.  n.  s. 

The  sheath  or  razorfish  resembleth  in  length  and 
bigness  a  man's  finger.  Carew. 

Ra'zure,  ra'zlmre.48*  n.  s.  [rasure,  Fr. 
rasura,  Lat.]    Act  of  erasing. 

Oh!  your  desert  speaks  loud; 
It  well  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  razure  of  oblivion.  Shaksp. 

Re,  re.  Is  an  inseparable  particle  used  by 
the  Latins,  and  from  them  borrowed  by 
us  to  denote  iteration  or  backward  ac- 
tion: as,  return,  to  come  back;  to  re- 
vive, to  live  again;  repercussion,  the 
act  of  driving  back:  reciprocation,  as  to 
recriminate.  It  is  put  almost  arbitra- 
rily before  verbs  and  verbal  nouns,  so 
that  many  words  so  compounded  will 
perhaps  be  found,  which  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  insert.  It  sometimes  adds 
little  to  the  simple  meaning  of  the  word, 
as  in  rejoice. 

Reacce'ss,  re-ak-seV.  n.  s.  [re  and  ac- 
cess.] Visit  renewed. 

Let  pass  the  quailing  and  withering  of  all  things 
by  the  recess,  and  their  reviving  by  the  reaccess  of 
the  sun.  Hakewill. 

To  Reach,  retsh.277  v.  a.  ancient  preterit 
raught.  [rtsecan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  touch  with  the  hand  extended. 

Round  the  tree 
They  longing  stood,  but  could  not  reach.      Milton. 

What  are  riches,  empire,  pow'r, 
But  larger  means  to  gratify  the  will; 
The  steps  by  which  we  climb  to  rise  and  reach 
Our  wish,  and  that  obtained,  down  with  a  scaffold- 
ing 
Of  sceptres,  crowns  and  thrones:  they've  serv'd  their 

end, 
And  there  like  lumber  to  be  left  and  scorn 'd? 

Congreve. 

2.  To  arrive  at;  to  attain  any  thing  distant; 
to  strike  from  a  distance. 
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The  coast  so  long  desir'd 
Tby  troops  shall  reach,  but  having  reach'd,  repent. 

Dry  den. 
What  remains  beyond  this,  we  have  no  more  a 
positive  notion  of,  than  a  mariner  has  of  the  depth 
at  the  sea;  where,  having  letdown  his  sounding  line, 
he  reaches  no  buttom.  Locke- 

It  must  fall  perhaps  before  this  letter  reaches  your 
hands.  Pope- 

3.  To  strike  from  a  distant  place. 

O  patron  pow'r,  thy  present  aid  afford, 
That  I  may  reach  the  beast!  Dryden. 

4.  To  fetch  from  some  place  distant,  and 

give. 
He  reached  me  a  full  cup.  2  Esdras. 

5.  To  bring  forward  from  a  distant  place. 

Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands;  and 
reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side. 

John. 

6.  To  hold  out;  to  stretch  forth. 

These  kinds  of  goodness  are  so  nearly  united  to 
the  things  which  desire  them,  that  we  scarcely  per- 
ceive the  appetite  to  stir  in  reaching  forth  her  hand 
towards  them.  Hooker. 

7.  To  attain;  to  gain;  to  obtain. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  appearances  of  nature, 
which  human  penetration  can  reach,  come  short  of 
its  reality.  Cheyne. 

8.  To  transfer. 

Through  such  hands 
The  knowledge  of  the  gods  is  reached  to  men.  Rowe. 

9.  To  penetrate  to. 

Whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the  body,  if 
they  reach  not  the  mind,  there  is  no  perception. 

Locke. 
JO.  To  be  adequate  to. 

The  law  reached  the  intention  of  the  promoters, 

and  this  act  fixed  the  natural  price  of  money.  Locke. 

If  these  examples  of  grown  men  reach  not  the 

case  of  children,  let  them  examine.  Locke. 

11.  To  extend  to. 

Thy  desire  leads  to  no  excess  that  reaches  bfa.me. 

Milton. 
Her  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb, 
They  shut  not  out  society  in  death.  Addison. 

12.  To  extend;  to  spread  abroad. 
Trees  reached  too  far  their  pamper'd  boughs. 

Milton. 

13.  To  take  in  the  hand. 
Lest  he  reach  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat.  Milton. 

To  Reach,  retsh.3£2  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  extended. 
We  hold  that  the  power  which  the  church  hath 

lawfully  to  make  laws,  doth  extend  unto  sundry 
things  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  such  other 
matters  whereto  their  opinion  is,  that  the  church's 
authority  and  power  doth  not  reach.  Hooker. 

The  new  world  reaches  quite  cross  the  torrid  zone 
in  one  tropick  to  the  other.  Boyle. 

When  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 
are  apt  to  stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space 
were  there  at  an  end  too,  and  reached  no  farther. 

Locke. 

If  I  do  not  ask  any  thing  improper,  let  me  be  bu- 
ried by  Theodosius;  my  vow  reaches  no  farther  than 
the  grave  Addison. 

The  influence  of  the  stars  reaches  to  many  events, 
which  are  not  in  the  power  of  reason.  Swift. 

2.  To  be  extended  far. 

Great  men  have  reaching  hands.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  penetrate. 

He  hath  delivered  them  into  your  hand,  and  ye 
have  slain  them  in  a  rage,  that  reacheth  up  into 
heaven.  2  Chronicles. 

We  reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to 
our  thoughts  objects  hid  in  the  remotest  depths  of 
time.  Addison. 

4.  To  make  efforts  to  attain. 

Could  a  sailor  always  supply  new  line,  and  find 
the  plummet  sink  without  stopping,  he  would  be  in 


the  posture  of  the  mind,  reaching  after  a  positive 
idea  of  infinity.  Locke. 

Reach,  retsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  of  touching  or  seizing  by  extension 
of  the  hand. 

2.  Power  of  reaching   or   taking  in  the 
hand. 

There  may  be  in  a  man's  reach  a  book  contain- 
ing pictures  and  discourses  capable  to  delight  and 
instruct  him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have  the  will 
to  open.  Locke- 

3.  Power  of  attainment  or  management. 

In  actions,  within  the  reach  of  power  in  him,  a 
man  seems  as  free  as  it  is  possible  for  freedom  to 
make  him.  Locke. 

1.   Power;  limit  of  faculties. 

Our  sight  may  be  considered  as  a  more  diffusive 
kind  of  touch,  that  brings  into  our  reach  some  of 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe.         Addison. 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know, 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go.     Pope. 

5.  Contrivance;    artful     scheme;     deep 
thought. 

Drawn  by  others,  who  had  deeper  reaches  than 
themselves  to  matters  which  they  least  intended. 

Hayward. 

Some,  under  types,  have  affected  obscurity  to 
amuse  and  make  themselves  admired  for  profound 
reaches.  Howel. 

6.  A  fetch;  an  artifice  to  attain  some  dis- 
tant advantage. 

The  duke  of  Parma  had  particular  reaches  and 
ends  of  his  own  underhand,  to  cross  the  design. 

Bacon. 

7.  Tendency  to  distant  consequences. 

Strain  not  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  suspicion.  Shaksp. 

8.  Extent. 

The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heav'n, 
And  of  this  world:  and,  on  the  left  hand,  hell 
With  long  reach  interpos'd.  Milton. 

To  REA'CT,  re-akt'.   v.  a.  [re  and  act.'] 
To  return  the  impulse  or  impression. 

The  lungs  being  the  chief  instrument  of  sanguifi- 
cation, and  acting  strongly  upon  the  chyle  to  bring 
it  to  an  animal  fluid,  must  be  reacted  upon  as  strong- 
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Cut  off  your  hand,  and  you  may  do 
With  t'  other  hand  the  work  of  two; 
Because  the  soul  her  power  contracts, 
And  on  the  brother  limb  reacts.  Sivift. 

Rea'c  iion,  re-ak'shun.  n.  s.  [reaction, 
French;  from  react.]  The  reciproca- 
tion of  any  impulse  or  force  impressed, 
made  by  the  body  on  which  such  im- 
pression is  made:  action  and  reaction 
are  equal. 

Do  not  great  bodies  conserve  their  heat  (he  long- 
est, their  parts  heating  one  another;  and  may  not 
great,  dense,  aud  fixed  bodies,  when  heated  be- 
yond a  certain  degree,  emit  light  so  copiously,  as, 
by  the  emission  and  reaction  of  its  light,  and  the 
reflexions  and  refractions  of  its  rays  within  its  pores, 
to  grow  still  hotter  till  it  comes  to  a  certain  decree 
of  heat,  such  as  is  that  of  the  sun?  JVeirton. 

Alimentary  substances,  of  a  mild  nature,  act  with 
small  force  upon  the  solids,  and  as  the  action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  the  smallest  degree  of  force  in 
the  solids  digests  them.  Arbuthnot. 

Read,   reed.  n.    s.   [n^b,    Saxon;   rued, 
Dutch.] 

1 .  Counsel. 
The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  lent 

To  wicked  read  bis  ear.  Sternhold. 

2.  Saying;  saw.  This  word  is  in  both  sen- 
si  s  obsolete. 

This  rcmle  is  rife  that  oftentimc 
Great  cumbers  fall  unsoft, 


In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 
The  trade  is  not  so  tickle.  Spenser. 

To  READ,  reed.227  v.  a.  pret.  read;  part, 
pass.  read,  [paeb,  Sax.] 

1.  To  peruse  any  tiling  written. 
I  have  seen  her  take  forth  paper,   write  upon't, 

read  it,  and  afterwards  seal  it.  Shaksp. 

The  passage  you  must  have  read,  though  since 
slipt  out  of  your  memory.  Pope. 

If  we  have  not  leisure  to  read  over  the  hook  itself 
regularly,  then  by  the  titles  of  chapter^  we  may  be 
directed  to  peruse  several  sections.  Walts. 

2.  To  discover  by  characters  or  marks. 
An  armed  corse  did  lye 

In  whose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity. 

S/it  user. 
5.  To  learn  by  observation. 
Those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour. 

Shakspeare. 
4.  To  know  fully. 

O  most  delicate  fiend! 
Who  is  't  can  read  a  woman?  Shaksp. 

To  Read,  reed.227  v.  n. 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  perusing  writ- 
ing. 

It  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein, 
that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord.    Deuteronomy. 

2.  To  be  studious  in  books. 
'Tis  sure  that  Fleury  reads.  Taylor. 

3.  To  know  by  reading. 
I  have  read  of  an  eastern  king,  who  put  a  judge 

to  death  for  an  iniquitous  sentence.  Swift. 

Read,  r&d.231  ftarticifi.  adj.  [from  read; 
the  verb  read  is  pronounced  reed;  the 
preterit  and  participle  red.]  Skilful  by 
reading. 

Virgil's  shepherds  are  too  well  read  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Epicurus.  Dryden. 
We  have  a  poet  among  us,  of  a  genius  as  exalted 
as  his  stature,  and  who  is  very  well  read  in  Longi- 
nus  his  treatise  concerning  the  sublime.     Addison. 
Rea'ding,  reeding.410  n.  s.  [from  read.] 
1.  Study  in  books;  perusal  of  books. 

Though  reading  and  conversation  may  furnish  us 
with  many  ideas  of  men  and  things,  yet  it  is  our 
own  meditation  must  form  our  judgment.       Watts. 

Less  reading  than  makes  felons  'scape, 
Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape, 
Can  make  a  Cibbcr.  Pope. 

!.  A  lecture;  a  prelection. 
!.  Publick  recital. 

The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  law. 

Hooker. 
Give  attention  to  reading,  exhortation,  and  doc- 
trine. 1  Timothy. 
4.   Variation  of  copies. 

That  learned  prelate  has  restored  some  of  the 
readings  of  the  authors  with  great  sagacity. 

Aibuthnot. 
Reade'i'tion,  re-ad-£p'shun.  n.  s.  [re  and 
cde/itus,  Latin.]     Recovery;  act  of  re- 
gaining. 

Will  any  say,  that  the  readeption  of  Trevigi  was 
matter  of  scruple?  Bacon. 

Rea'der,  reed'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  read.] 

1.  One  that  peruses  any  tiling  written. 

As  we  must  take  the  care  that  our  words  and  sense 
be  clear,  so  if  the  obscurity  happen  through  the 
hearers  or  readers'1  want  of  understanding,  1  am  not 
to  answer  for  them.  Ben  Jonson, 

2.  One  studious  in  books. 

Basiris'  altars  and  the  dire  decree* 
Of  hard  Eurestheus,  ev'ry  reader  sees.         Dryden. 

3.  One  whose  office  is  to  read  prayers  in 
churches. 

He  got  into  orders,  and  became  a  reader  in  a  pa» 
rish  church  at  twenty  pounds  a  year.  Swift, 
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Rea'deuship,  reed'ur-ship.   n.   s.  [from 

reader.']  The  office  of  reading  prayers. 

When  they  have  taken  a  degree,  they  get  into 

orders  and  solicit  a  readership.  Swift. 

Rea'dily,  red'de-le.234  adv.  [from  ready.] 
Expeditely;  with  little  hinderance  or 
delay. 

My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 
Whate'er  I  saw.  Milton. 

Those  very  things,  which  are  declined  as  impos- 
sible, are.  readily  practicable  in  a  case  of  extreme 
necessity.  South. 

I  readily  grant,  that  one  truth  cannot  contradict 
another.  Locke. 

Every  one  sometime  or  other  dreams  that  he  is 

reading  papers,  in  which  case  the  invention  prompts 

so  readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed  upon.  Spectator. 

Rka'diness,  red'de-nes.  n.  s.  [from  rea- 

dy.] 

1.  Expediteness;  promptitude. 

He  would  not  forget  the  readiness  of  their  king 
in  aiding  him  when  the  duke  of  Bretagne  failed  him. 

Bacon. 

He  opens  himself  to  the  man  of  business  withre- 

luctancy,  but  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend 

with  facility  and  all  the  meeting [readiness  of  desire. 

South. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ready  or  fit  for  any 
thing. 

Have  you  an  army  ready? 
— The  centurions  and  their  charges  already  in  the 
entertainment  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's  warning. 
— I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness.       Shaksp. 

They  remained  near  a  month,  that  they  might  be 
in  readiness  to  attend  to  the  motion  of  the  army. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Facility;   freedom  from  hinderance  or 

obstruction. 

Nature  has  provided  for  the  readiness  and  easi- 
ness of  speech.  Holder. 

4.  State  of  being  willing  or  prepared. 

A  pious  and  well-disposed  mind,  attended  with  a 
readiness  to  obey  the  known  will  of  God,  is  the  surest 
means  to  enlighten  the  understanding  to  a  belief  of 
Christianity.  South. 

Their  conviction  grew  so  strong,  that  they  em- 
braced the  same  truths,  and  laid  down  their  lives, 
or  were  always  in  a  readiness  to  do  it,  rather  than 
depart  from  them.  Jlddlson. 

Readmi'ssion,  ra-ad-mish'un.  n.  s.  [re 
and  admission.]  The  act  of  admitting 
again. 

In  an  exhausted  receiver,  animals,  that  seem  as 
they  were  dead,  revive  upon  the  readmission  of 
fresh  air.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Rkadmi't,  read-mit'.  v.  a.  [re  and  ad- 
mit.] To  let  in  again. 

These  evils  I  deserve, 
Yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon, 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  anil  his  eye 
Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliant.  Milton. 

After  twenty  minutes  I  readmitted  the  air. 

Dtrham. 
To   Reauo'rn,  re-a-dorn'.   v.  a.   [re  and 
adorn.]     To   decorate   again;  to   deck 
anew. 

The  streams  now  change  their  languid  blue, 
Regain  their  glory,  and  their  fame  renew, 
With  scarlet  honours  readorn  the  tide.    Blackmore. 
REA'DY,   red'de.^*  adj.  [p^b,  Saxon; 
redo,  Swedish,  hpabe,  nimble,  Saxon.] 
A.  Prompt;  not  delayed. 

These  commodities  yield  the  readiest  money  of 
any  in  this  kingdom,  because  they  never  fail  of  a 
price  abroad.  Temple. 

He  overlooks  his  hinds;  their  pay  was  just 
And  ready:  for  he  scorn'd  to  go  on  trust.     Dryden. 
2.  Fit  for  a  purpose;  not  to  seek. 
All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so, 


Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  nowf 

Shakspeare- 

Make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs; 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 

Shalcspeare. 

One  hand  the  sword,  and  one  the  pen  employs, 
And  in  my  lap  the  ready  paper  lies.  Dryden. 

The  sacred  priests  with  ready  knives  bereave 
The  beasts  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
The  streaming  blood.  Dryden. 

Prepared;   accommodated   to   any  de- 
sign, so  as  that  there  can  be  no  delay. 

Trouble  and  anguish  shall  prevail  against  him, 
as  a  king  ready  to  the  battle.  Job. 

Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart.  Milton. 

The  word  which  I  have  giv'n,  I'll  not  revoke; 
If  he  be  brave  he's  ready  for  the  stroke.       Dryden. 

The  imagination  is  always  restless,  and  the  will, 
reason  being  laid  aside,  is  ready  for  every  extrava- 
gant project.  Locke. 

4.  Willing;  eager;  quick. 

Men,  when  their  actions  succeed  not  as  they 
would,  are  always  ready  to  impute  the  blame  there- 
of unto  the  heavens,  so  as  to  excuse  their  own  fol- 
lies. Spenser. 

A  cloud  that  is  more  show  than  moisture;  a  cloud 
that  is  more  ready  to  bestow  his  drops  upon  the  sea, 
than  on  the  land.  flolyday. 

They  who  should  have  helped  him  to  mend  things 
were  readier  to  promote,  the  disorders  by  which 
they  might  thrive,  than  to  set  a-foot  frugality. 

Davenant. 

5.  Being  at  the  point;  not   distant;   near: 
about  to  do  or  be. 

He  knoweth  that  the  day  of  darkness  is  ready  at 
hand.  Job. 

Satan  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  weary'd  wings  and  willing  feet 
On  this  world.  Milton. 

6.  Being  at  hand;  next  to  hand. 
A  sapling  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground, 

The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found.      Dryden. 

7.  Facile;  easy;  opportune;  near. 
Sometimes  the  readiest  way,  which  a  wise  man 

hath  to  conquer,  is  to  fly.  Hooker. 

The  race  elect, 
Safe  towards  Canaan  from  the  shore  advance 
Through  the  wild  desert,  not  the  readiest  way. 

Milton. 
Proud  of  their  conquest,  prouder  of  their  prey, 
They  leave  the  camp,  and  take  the  readiest  way. 

Dryden. 

The  ready  way  to  be  thought  mad,  is  to  contend 

that  you  are  not  so.  Spectator. 

8.  Quick;  not  done  with  hesitation. 
A  ready  consent  often  subjects  a  woman  to  con- 
tempt. Clarissa. 

9.  Expedite;  nimble;  not  embarrassed;  not 
slow. 

Those  who  speak  in  publick,  are  much  better  ac- 
cepted, when  they  can  deliver  their  discourse  by  the 
help  of  a  lively  genius  and  a  ready  memory,  than 
when  they  are  forced  to  read  all.  Watts. 

For  the  most  part  there  is  a  finer  sense,  a  clearer 
mind,  a  readier  apprehension,  and  gentler  disposi- 
tions in  that  sex,  than  in  the  other.  Law. 

10.  To  make  Ready.  An  elliptick  ex- 
pression for,  to  make  things  ready.  To 
make  preparations. 

He  will  shew  you  a  large  upper  room,  there  make 
ready  for  us.  Mark. 

Rea'dy,  red'de.  adv.  Readily;  so  as  not 
to  need  delay. 

We  will  go  ready  armed  before  the  children  of  Is- 
rael. Numbers. 
Rea'dy,  red'de.   n.  s.    Ready  money.     A 
low  word. 

Lord  Strut  was  not  flush  in  ready,  either  to  go  to 
law,  or  clear  old  debts.  Arbuthnot. 

Reaffi'rmanoe,    re-aT-fer'manse.    n.   s. 


[re  and  affirmance.]    Second  confirma- 
tion. 

Causes  of  deprivation  are  a^conviction  before  the 
ordinary  of  the  wilful  maintaining  any  doctrine  con- 
trary to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  a  persisting  there- 
in without  revocation  of  his  error,  or  a  reaffirmance 
after  such  a  revocation.  Jlyliffe. 

RE'AL,  re'ai.   adj.  [reel,   French;  realis} 
Latin.] 

1 .  Relating  to  things,  not  persons;  not  per- 
sonal. 

Many  are  perfect  in  men's  humours,  that  are  not 
greatly  capable  of  the  real  part  of  business;  which 
is  the  constitution  of  one  that  hath  studied  men  more 
than  books.  Bacon 

2.  Not  fictitious;  not  imaginary;  true;  ge- 
nuine. 

We  do  but  describe  an  imaginary  world,  that  is 
but  little  a-kin  to  the  real  one.  Glanville. 

When  I  place  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of 
a  character,  I  examine  every  letter  of  it,  that  it  may 
not  bear  any  resemblance  to  one  that  is  real. 

Addison. 

Imaginary  distempers  are  attended  with  real  and 
unfeigned  sufferings,  that  enfeeble  the  body,  and 
dissipate  the  spirits.  Blackmore. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  Arian  cause,  real  or 
artificial;  all  that  can  be  of  any  force  either  to  con- 
vince, or  deceive  a  reader.  Waterland. 

3.  [Inlaw.]  Consisting  of  things  immov- 
able, as  land. 

I  am  hastening  to  convert  my  small  estate  that 
is  personal,  into  real.  Child. 

Re'algar,  re'al-gar.  n.  s.  A  mineral. 

Realgar  or  sandaracba  is  red  arsenick.     Harris. 

Put  realgar  hot  into  the  midst  of  the  quicksilver, 

whereby  it  may  be  condensed  as  well  from  within 

as  without.  Bacon. 

Rea'lity,  re-al'e-te.  n.  s.  [?-ealite,  French; 

from  real.] 

1.  Truth;  verity;  what  is,  not  what  mere- 
ly seems. 

I  would  have  them  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  fancies  tnat  he 
understands  a  critick,  when  iu  reality  he  does  not 
comprehend  his  meaning.  Addison. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  appearances  of  nature 
in  any  single  instance  human  penetration  can  reach, 
comes  infinitely  short  of  its  reality  and  internal  con- 
stitution; for  who  can  search  out  the  Almighty's 
works  to  perfection?  Cheyne. 

My  neck  may  be  an  idea  to  you,  but  it  is  a  reali- 
ty to  me.  Beattie. 

2.  Something  intrinsically  important,  not 
merely  matter  of  show. 

Of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st, 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head, 
And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows, 
Made  so  adorn  for  thy  delight  the  more.      Milton. 
To  Re'alize,  re'al-ize.  v.  a.  [realiser,  Fr. 
from  real.] 

1.  To  bring  into  being  or  act. 

Thus  we  realize  what  Archimedes  had  only  in 
hypothesis,  weighing  a  single  grain  against  the 
globe  of  earth.  Glanville. 

As  a  diocesan,  you  are  like  to  exemplify  and  re- 
alize every  word  of  this  discourse.  South. 

2.  To  convert  money  into  land. 

Re'ally,  re'ai-e.  adv.  [from  real.] 
I.  With  actual  existence. 

We  shall  at  last  discover  in  what  persons  this 
holiness  is  inherent  really,  in  what  condition  it  is 
inherent  perfectly,  and  consequently  in  what  other 
sense  it  may  be  truly  and  properly  affirmed  that  the 
church  is  holy.  Pearson. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  important  case  of  consci- 
ence for  men  to  be  resolved  in,  than  to  know  cer- 
tainly how  far  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed, 
and  how  far  he  does  not;  and  to  be  informed  truly 
when  men  do  really  will  a  thing,  and  when  they 
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have  really  no  power  to  do  what  they  have  willed. 

South. 

2.  In  truth;  truly;  not  seemingly  only. 

Nothing  properly  is  his  duty  but  what  is  really 
his  interest.  Wilkins. 

The  understanding  represents  to  the  will  things 
really  evil,  under  the  notion  of  good.  South. 

These  orators  inflame  the  people,  whose  anger  is 
really  but  a  short  fit  of  madness.  Swift. 

They  even  affect  to  be  more  pleased  with  dress, 
and  to  be  more  fond  of  every  little  ornament,  than 
they  really  are.  Law. 

3.  It  is  a  slight  corroboration  of  an  opi- 
nion. 

Why  really  sixty-five  is  somewhat  old.      Young. 
Realm,  relm.234  n.  s.  [roiauhne,  French.] 

1.  A  kingdom;  a  king's  dominion. 

Is  there  any  part  of  that  realm,  or  any  nation 
therein,  which  have  not  yet  been  subdued  to  the 
crown  of  England  ?  Spenser. 

They  had  gather'd  a  wise  counsel  to  them 
Of  every  realm  that  did  debate  this  business. 

Shakspeare. 
A  son  whose  worthy  deeds 
Raise  him  to  be  the  second  in  that  realm.    Milton. 

2.  Kingly  government.  This  sense  is  not 
frequent. 

Learn  each  small  people's  genius,  policies, 
The  ant's  republick,  and  the  realm  of  bees.    Pope. 
Rea'lty,   re'al-tt-.  n.  s.     [A  word  pecu- 
liar, 1  believe,  to  Milton.'] 

O  heaven,  that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  faith  and  realty 
Remain  not?  Paradise  Lost. 

Realty  means  not  in  this  place  reality  in  opposi- 
tion to  show,  but  loyalty;  for  the  Italian  dictionary 
explains  the  adjective  reale  by  loyal.  Pearce. 

Ream,  reme,2M  n.  s.  [rame,  French;  rieni, 
Dutch.]  A  bundle  of  paper  contain- 
ing twenty  quires. 

All  vain  petitions  mounting  to  the  sky, 
With  reams  abundant  this  abode  supply.         Pope. 

To  Rea'nimate,  re-an'ne-mate.  v.  a.  [re 
and  animo,  Lat.]  To  revive;  to  restore 
to  life. 

We  are  our  reanimated  ancestors,   and  antedate 

their  resurrection.  Glanville. 

The  young  man  left  his  own  body  breathless  on 

the  ground,  while  that  of  the  doe  was  reanimated. 

Spectator. 
To  Reanne'x,   re-an-n£ks'.  v.  a.  [re  and 
annex.]     To  annex  again. 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  an 
ambition  to  repurchase  and  reannex  that  dutchy. 

Bacon. 
To  Reap,  repe.23?  v.  a.  [pepan,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  cut  corn  at  harvest. 

From  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd. 

Shakspeare . 

When  ye  reap  the  harvest,  thou  shalt  not  wholly 

reap  the  corners  of  thy  field .  Leviticus. 

The  hire  of  the  labourers,  which  have  reaped 

down  your  fields,  isitept  back  by  fraud.        James. 

%  To  gather;  to  obtain.     It  is  once  used 

by  Shaksficare  in  an  ill  sense. 

They  that  love  the  religion  which  they  profess, 

may  have  failed  in  choice,  but  yet  they  are  sure  to 

reap  what  benefit  the  same  is  able  to  afford.  Hooker. 

What  sudden  anger's  this?  how  have  I  reaped  it? 

Shakspeare . 
This  is  a  thing, 
Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap, 
Being  much  spoke  of.  Shakfpeare. 

Our  sins  being  ripe,  there  was  no  preventing  of 
God's  justice  from  reaping  that  glory  iu  our  cala- 
mities, which  we  robbed  him  of  in  our  prosperity. 

King  Charles. 
To  Reap,  repe.  -v.n.  To  harvest. 

They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy.  Psalms. 


Rea'per,  re'pur.98  n.  s.  [from  rea/i.]  One 
that  cuts  corn  at  harvest. 
From  hungry  reapers  they  their  sheaves  withhold. 

Sandijs. 
Here  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand, 
And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  reaper's  hand.    Pope. 

A  thousand  forms  he  wears, 
And  first  a  reaper  from  the  field  appears, 
Sweating  he  walks,  while  loads  of  golden  grain 
O'ercharge  the  shoulders  of  the  seeming  swain. 

Pope. 
Rea'pinghook,  re'ping-h66k.  n.  s.  [read- 
ing and   hook.]     A  hook  used  to  cut 
corn  in  harvest. 

Some  are  brib'd  to  vow  it  looks 
Most  plainly  done  by  thieves  with  reapinghooks. 

Dry  den- 
REAR,  rere.227  n.  s.  [arriere,  Fr.] 

1.  The  hinder  troop  of  an  army,  or  the 
hinder  line  of  a  fleet. 

The  rear  admiral,  an  arch  pirate,  was  afterwards 
slain  with  a  great  shot.  Knolles. 

Argive  chiefs, 
Fled  from  his  well-known  face,  with  wonted  fear, 
As  when  his  thund'ring  sword  and  pointed  spear 
Drove  headlong  to  their  ships,  and  gleam'd  the  rear. 

Dry  den. 

2.  The  last  class;  the  last  in  order. 

Coins  I  place  in  the  rear,  because  made  up  of 
both  the  other.  Peacham. 

Snowy  headed  winter  leads, 
Yellow  autumn  brings  the  rear.  Waller. 

Rear,  rere.287  adj.  [hpepe,  Saxon.] 

1.  Raw;  half  roasted;  half  sodden. 

2.  Early.     A  provincial  word. 

O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear, 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rear?      Gay. 
To  Rear,  r£re.  v.  a.  [apaepan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  raise  up. 

All  the  people  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  for  the 
rearing  up  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.         1  Esdras. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes?  Milton. 

2.  To  lift  up  from  a  fall. 

Down  again  she  fell  unto  the  ground, 
But  he  her  quickly  reared  up  again.  Spenser. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 
Submiss:  he  reared  me.  Milton. 

3.  To  move  upward. 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rtar'd, 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round. 

Milton. 

4.  To  bring  up  to  maturity. 

No  creature  goeth  to  generate,  whilst  the  female 
is  busy  in  sitting  or  rearing  her  young.  Bacon. 

They  were  a  very  hardy  breed,  and  reared  their 
young  ones  without  any  care.  Mortimer. 

They  flourish'd  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  reared 
A  numerous  offspring,   lovely  like  themselves. 

Thomson. 

5.  To  educate;  to  instruct. 
He  wants  a  father  to  protect  his  youth, 

And  rear  him  up  to  virtue,  Southern. 

They  have  in  every  town  publick  nurseries, 
where  all  parents,  except  cottagers  and  labourers, 
arc  obliged  to  send  their  infants  to  be  reared  and 
educated.  Swift. 

6.  To  exalt;  to  elevate. 
Charity  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 

Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind.  Prior. 
.  To  rouse;  to  stir  up. 

Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes, 
And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear, 
With  well-mouth'd  hounds  and  pointed  spear.  Dryd- 
8.  To  raise;  to  breed. 

No  flesh  from  market-towns  our  peasant  sought; 
He  reared  his  frugal  meat,  but  never  bought.  Harte. 
Rea'rward,  rere'ward.  n.  s.  [from  rear.] 
1.  The  last  troop. 

He  from  the  beginning  began  to  be  in  the  rear- 


ward, and  before  they  left  fighting  was  too  far  off. 

Sidney. 

The  standard  of  Dan  was  the  rearward  of  the 

camp.  Members. 

2.  The  end;  the  tail;  a  train  behind. 

Why  follow'd  not,  when  she  said  Tybalt's  dead, 
Thy  father  or  thy  mother? 
But  with  a  rearward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Romeo  is  banished.  Shakspeare. 

3.  The  latter  part.     In  contempt. 

He  was  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion. 

Shakspeare. 
Rea'rmouse,  rere'mouse.  n.  s.  [more  pro- 
perly reremonse;   hpepemup,  Saxon.] 
The  leatherwinged  bat. 

Some  war  with  rearmice  for  their  leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats.  Shahptare. 

Of  flying  fishes  the  wings  are  not  feathers,  but  a 
thin  kind  of  skin,  like  the  wings  of  a  bat  or  rear- 
mouse. Abbot. 
To  Reasce'nd,  re-as-send'.  v.  n.  [re  and 
ascend.]     To  climb  again. 

When  as  the  day  the  heaven  doth  adorn, 
I  wish  that  night  the  noyous  day  would  end; 

And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  forlorn, 
I  wish  that  day  would  shortly  reascend.        Spenser. 

Taught  by  the  heav'nly  muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend.         Milton 

These  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 
Hath  empty'd  heaven,  shall  fail  to  reascend, 
Self-rais'd,  and  repossess  their  native  seat.  Milton. 
To    Reasce'nd,    re-as-send'.    -v.  a.     To 
mount  attain. 

When  the  god  his  fury  had  allay'd, 
He  mounts  aloft,  and  reasce7ids  the  skies.    Addison. 
REA'SON,  re'z'n.*70  227  „.  5.  [raison,  Fr. 
ratio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  power  by  which  man  deduces  one 
proposition  from  another,  or  proceeds 
from  premises  to  consequences;  the  ra- 
tional faculty;  discursive  power. 

Reason  is  the  director  of  man's  will,  discovering 
in  action  what  is  good;  for  the  laws  of  well-doing 
are  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  Hooker. 

Though  brutish  that  contest  and  foul, 
When  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force;  yet  so 
Most  reason  is  that  reason  overcome.  Milton. 

I  appeal  to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind, 
whether  the  humane  nature  be  not  so  framed,  as  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  a  moral  certainty,  as  the  nature 
of  things  is  capable  of;  and  if  it  were  otherwise, 
whether  that  reason  which  belongs  to  us,  would  not 
prove  a  burden  and  a  torment  to  us,  rather  than  a 
priv  ilege,  by  keeping  us  in  a  continual  suspense,  and 
thereby  rendering  our  conditions  perpetually  rest- 
less and  unquiet.  Wilkins- 

Dim,  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wand'ring  travellers, 
Is  reason  to  the  soul:  and  as  on  high, 
Those  rowling  fires  discover  but  (lie  sky, 
Not  light  us  here;  so  reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day.  Dryden. 

It  would  be  well,  if  people  would  not  lay  so  much 
weight  on  their  own  reason  in  matters  of  religion, 
as  to  think  every  thing  impossible  and  aboard, 
which  they  cannot  conceive:  how  often  do  we  con- 
tradict the  right  rules  of  reasoji  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  lives?  reason  itself  is  true  and  just,  but  the 
reason  of  every  particular  man  is  weak  and  waver- 
ing, perpetually  swayed  and  turned  by  his  interests, 
his  passions,  and  his  vices.  Sicift 

2.  Cause;   ground  or  principle. 

What  the  apostles  deemed  rational  and  probable 
means  to  that  end,  there  is  no  reason  or  probability 
to  think  should  ever  iu  any  produce  this  effect. 

Hammond. 
Virtue   and  vice  arc  not  arbitrary  things,  but 
there  is  a  natural  and  eternal  raw  n  for  thai  good- 
ness and  virtue,  and  against  vice  aud  wickedness, 

Tillotscn, 
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3.  Efficient  cause. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  partly  their  natives  arc 
exhausted  by  so  many  employments  in  such  vast  ter- 
ritories as  they  possess.  Bacon. 

Such  a  benefit,  as  by  the  antecedent  will  of 
Christ  is  intended  to  all  men  living,  though  all  men, 
by  reason  of  their  own  demerits,  do  not  actually 
receive  the  fruit  of  it.  White. 

The  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  balance  in  a  wheel 
watch,  is  by  the  motion  of  the  next  wheel.      Hale. 

By  reason  of  the  sickness  of  a  reverend  prelate, 
I  have  been  over-ruled  to  approach  this  place.  Sprat. 

I  have  not  observed  equality  of  numbers  in  my 
verse;  partly  by  reason  of  my  haste,  but  more  espe- 
cially because  I  would  not  have  my  sense  a  slave  to 
syllables.  Dryden. 

4.  Final  cause. 

Reason  in  the  English  language,  sometimes  is 
taken  for  true  and  clear  principles;  sometimes  for 
clear  and  fair  deductions;  sometimes  for  the  cause, 
particularly  the  final  cause.  Locke. 

5.  Argument;  ground  of  persuasion;  mo- 
tive. 

I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.  Shaksp. 

If  it  be  natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude, 
that  there  is  some  ground  and  reason  for  these  fears, 
and  that  nature  hath  not  planted  them  in  us  to  no 


purpose? 


Tillotson. 


If  we  commemorate  any  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
tion, or  article  of  our  faith,  we  ought  to  confirm  our 
belief  of  it,  by  considering  all  those  reasons  upon 
which  it  is  built;  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us.  JVe/son. 

6.  Ratiocination;  discursive  act. 

When  she  rates  things,  and  moves  from  ground 
to  ground, 
The  name  of  reason  she  obtains  by  this; 

But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found, 
And  standeth  fixt,  she  understanding  is.        Davies. 

7.  Clearness  of  faculties. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  their  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends.    Shaksp. 

When  valour  preys  on  reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.  Shakspeare. 

8.  Right;  justice. 

I  was  promis'd  on  a  time, 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme: 
From  that  time  unto  this  season, 
1  receiv'd  nor  rhyme  nor  reason.  Spenser. 

Are  you  in  earnest? 
— Ay  and  resolved  withal 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right.  Shakspeare. 

The  papists  ought  in  reason  to  allow  them  all  the 
excuses  they  make  use  of  for  themselves;  such  as 
an  invincible  ignorance,  oral  tradition  and  autho- 
rity. Stillingjieet. 

Let  it  drink  deep  in  thy  most  vital  part; 
Strike  home,  and  do  me  reason  in  thy  heart.  Dryd. 

9.  Reasonable  claim;  just  practice. 

God  brings  good  out  of  evil;  and  therefore  it 
were  but  reason  we  should  trust  God  to  govern  his 
own  world,  and  wait  till  the  change  cometh,  or  the 
reason  be  discovered.  Taylor. 

Conscience,  not  acting  by  law,  is  a  boundless  pre- 
sumptuous thing;  and,  for  any  one  by  virtue  there- 
of, to  challenge  himself  a  privilege  of  doing  what 
he  will,  and  of  being  unaccountable,  is  in  all  reason 
too  much,  either  for  man  or  angel.  South. 

A  severe  reflection  Montaigne  has  made  on 
princes,  that  we  ought  not  in  reason  to  have  any 
expectations  of  favour  from  them.  Dryden. 

We  have  as  great  assurance  that  there  is  a  God 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  proved  is  capable 
of,  and  as  we  could  in  reason  expect  to  have. 

Tillotson. 

When  any  thing  is  proved  by  as  good  arguments 
as  a  thing  of  that  kind  is  capable  of,  we  ought  not 
in  reason  to  doubt  of  its  existence.  Tillotson. 

10.  Rationale;  just  account. 


This  reason  did  the  ancient  fathers  render,  why 
the  church  was  called  Catholick.  Pearson. 

To  render  a  reason  of  an  effect  or  phenomenon, 
is  to  deduce  it  from  something  else  more  known 
than  itself.  Boyle. 

1  . .  Moderation;  moderate  demands. 

The  most  probable  way  of  bringing  France  to 
reason,  would  be  by  the  making  an  attempt  upon 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  by  that  means  to  cut 
off  ail  communication  with  this  great  source  of 
riches.  Jlddison. 

To  Rea'son,  re'z'n.  v.  n.  [raisonner,  Fr.J 

1.  To  argue  rationally;    to  deduce  conse- 
quences justly  from  premises. 

No  man  in  the  strength  of  the  first  grace,  can 
merit  the  second;  for  reason  they  do  not,  who  think 
so;  unless  a  beggar,  by  receiving  one  alms,  can 
merit  another.  South. 

Ideas,  are  ranked  under  names,  are  those  that 
for  the  most  part  men  reason  of  within  themselves, 
and  always  those  which  they  commune  about  with 
others.  Locke. 

Every  man's  reasoning  and  knowledge  is  only 
about  the  ideas  existing  in  his  own  mind;  and  our 
knowledge  and  reasoning  about  other  things  is  only 
as  they  correspond  with  those  our  particular  ideas. 

Locke. 

Love  is  not  to  be  reasoned  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition.  Jlddison. 

In  the  lonely  grove, 
'Twas  there  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  rais'd  some  serious  song. 

Tickel. 

2.  To  debate;    to   discourse;    to   taik;  to 
take  or  give  an  account.     Not  in  use. 

Reason  with  the  fellow, 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this.  Shaks. 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 
Who  told  me  in  the  narrow  seas, 
There  miscarried  a  vessel  of  our  country.      Shaksp 

Stand  still,  that  I  may  reason  with  you  of  all  the 
righteous  acts  of  the  Lord.  1  Samuel. 

3.  To  raise  disquisitions;  to  make  inquiries. 

Jesus,  perceiving  their  thoughts,  said,  what  rea- 
son ye  in  your  hearts?  Luke. 

They  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate.  Milt. 
Down  reason  then,  at  least  vain  reasoning- down. 

Milton. 
To  Reason,  re'z'n.  v.  a.    To  examine  ra- 
tionally.    This  is   a  French   mode   of 
speech. 

When  they  are  clearly  discovered,  well  digested, 
and  well  reasoned  in  every  part,  there  is  beauty  in 
such  a  theory.  Burnet. 

Reasonable,  re'z'n-a-bl.ae(/.[razsow,Fr.] 

1.  Having   the  faculty    of  reasoning;  en- 
dued with  reason. 

She  perceived  her  only  son  lay  hurt,  and  that  his 
hurt  was  so  deadly,  as  that  already  his  life  had  lost 
use  of  the  reasonable  and  almost  sensible  part.  Sidn. 

2.  Acting,  speaking,  or  thinking  rationally. 

The  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  gentlemen 
furnished  with  such  forces,  as  were  held  sufficient 
to  hold  in  bridle  either  the  malice  or  rage  of  rea- 
sonable people.  Hayward. 

3.  Just;  rational;  agreeable  to  reason. 

By  indubitable  certainty,  I  mean  that  which  doth 
not  admit  of  any  reasonable  cause  of  doubting,  which 
is  the  only  certainty  of  which  most  things  are  ca- 
pable. Wilkins 

A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man 
does  not  allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of 
the  law-givers.  Swift. 

4.  Not  immoderate. 

Let  all  things  be  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Tolerable;  being-  in  mediocrity. 

I  could  with  reasonable  good  manner  receive  the 
I    salutation  of  her  and  of  the  princess  Pamela,  doing 


them  yet  no  further  reverence  than  one  princess 
oweth  to  another.  Sidney. 

A  good  way  distant  from  the  nigra  rupes,  there 
are  four  several  lands  of  reasonable  quantity.  Jlbbot. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  English  colo- 
nies maintained  themselves  in  a  reasonable  good 
estate,  as  long  as  they  retained  their  own  ancient 
laws.  Davies. 

Reasonableness,  re'z'n-a-bl-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  reasonable.] 

1.  The  faculty  of  reason. 

2.  Agreeabieness  to  reason. 
They  thought  the  work  would  be  better  done,   if 

those,  who  had  satisfied  themselves  with  the  reason- 
ableness of  what  they  wish,  would  undertake  the 
converting  and  disposing  of  other  men.  Clarendon. 
He  that  rightly  understands  the  reasonableness 
and  excellency  of  charity,  will  know,  that  it  can 
never  be  excusable  to  waste  any  of  our  money  in 
pride  and  folly.  Law. 

3.  Compliance  with  reason. 
The  passive  reason,  which  is  more  properly  rea- 
sonableness, is  that  order  and  congruity  which  is 
impressed  upon  the  thing  thus  wrought;  as  in  a 
watch,  the  whole  frame  and  contexture  of  it  carries 
a  reasonableness  in  it,  the  passive  impression  of  the 
reason  or  intellectual  idea  that  was  in  the  artist. 

Hale. 

4.  Moderation. 

Reasonably,  re'z'n-a-ble.  adv.  [from 
reasonable.] 

1.  Agreeably  to  reason. 

Chaucer  makes  Arcite  violent  in  his  love,  and 
unjust  in  the  pursuit  of  it;  yet  when  he  came  to  die, 
he  made  him  think  more  reasonably.  Dryden. 

The  church  has  formerly  had  eminent  saints  in 
that  sex;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  thought,  that  it 
is  purely  owing  to  the  poor  and  vain  education,  that 
this  honour  of  their  sex  is  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  former  ages.  Law. 

2.  Moderately;  in  a  degree  reaching  to  me- 
diocrity. 

Some  man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  should 
be  persuaded  to  go  thither  as  chancellor.  Bacon. 
If  we  can  by  industry  make  our  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  reasonably  perfect  in  the  language  and  pro- 
nunciation, he  may  be  also  capable  of  the  same 
privilege  of  understanding  by  the  eye  what  is 
spoken.  Holder. 

Rea'son er,  re'z'n-iir.98  n.  s.  [raisonneur, 
French;  from  reason.~]  One  who  rea- 
sons; an  arguer. 

Due  reverence  pay 
To  learned  Epicurus;  see  the  way 
By  which  this  reas'ner  of  so  high  renown 
Moves  through  th'  ecliptic  road  the  rolling  sun. 

Blackmore. 
The  terms  are  loose  and   undefined;  and   what 
less  becomes  a  fair  reasoner,  he  puis  wrong  and  in- 
vidious names  on  every  thing  to  colour  a  false  way 
of  arguing.  Jlddison. 

Those  reasoners  who  employ  so  much  of  their 
zeal  for  the  upholding  the  balance  of  power  in 
Christendom,  by  their  practices  are  endeavouring 
to  destroy  it  at  home.  Swift. 

Reasoning,  re'z'n-ing.410  n.  s.  [from  rea- 
son.']    Argument. 

Those  who  would  make  use  of  solid  arguments 
and  strong  reasonings  to  a  reader  of  so  delicate  a 
turn,  would  be  like  that  foolish  people,  who  wor- 
shipped a  fly,  and  sacrificed  an  ox  to  it.      Jlddison. 

Your  reasonings  therefore  on  this  head,  amount 
only  to  what  the  schools  call  ignorantio  elenchi; 
proving  before  the  question,  on  talking  wide  of  the 
purpose.  Waterland. 

Rea'sonless,  re'z'n-les.  adj.  [from  rea- 
son.]    Void  of  reason. 

This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless.  Shakspeare. 
Is  it 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 
That  makes  me  reasonless  to  reason  thus.    Shaksp. 
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That  they  wholly  direct  the  reasonless  mind,  I 
am  resolved;  for  all  those  which  were  created  mor- 
tal, as  birds  and  beasts,  are  left  to  their  natural 
appetites.  Raleigh. 

These  reasons  in  love's  law  have  past  for  good, 


Though  fond  and  reasonless  to  some. 


Milton. 


To  Reasse'mble,   re-as-sem'bl.  v.  a.   [re 
and  assemble.']     To  collect  anew. 

There  reassembling  our  afflicted  pow'rs, 
Consult  how  to  ofi'end  our  enemy.  Milton. 

To  Reasse'rt,    re-as-serf.  v.  a.   [re  and 
assert.']     To  assert  anew;  to  maintain 
after  suspension  or  cessation. 
His  steps  I  followed,  his  doctrine  I  reasserted. 

Mterbury. 
Young  Orestes  grown 
To  manly  years  should  reassert  the  throne.       Pope. 
To  Reassu'me,  re-as-sume'.464  v.  a.    [re- 
assumo,  Latin;  re  and  assume.]   To  re- 
sume;   to  take  again. 

To  him  the  Son  return 'd, 
Info  his  blissful  bosom  reassum'd, 
In  glory  as  of  old.  Milton. 

Nor  only  on  the  Trojans  fell  this  doom, 
Their  hearts  at  last  the  vanquish'd  reassume.  Denh. 

For  this  he  reassumes  the  nod, 
While  Semele  commands  the  god.  Prior. 

After  Henry  vm.  had  reassumed  the  supremacy, 
a  statute  was  made,  by  which  all  doctors  of  the  ci- 
vil law  might  be  made  chancellors.  Jlylijfe. 
To  Reassu're,  re-a-shure'.  v.  a.  [rassu- 
rer,  Fr.]  To  free  from  fear;  to  restore 
from  terrour. 

They  rose  with  fear, 
Till  dauntless  Pallas  reassur'd  the  rest.       Dryden. 
Reate,  re'ate.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  long  small 
grass  that  grows  in  water,  and  compli- 
cates itself  together. 

Let  them  lie  dry  six  months  to  kill  the  water- 
weeds;  as  water-lilies,  candocks,  reate,   and  bul- 
rushes. Walton. 
To  Reave,  reve.  v.  a.  pret.  reft,   [paepi- 
an,  Sax.  whence  to  bereave.] 

1.  To  take  away  by   stealth  or  violence. 
An  obsolete  word. 

Dismounting  from  his  lofty  steed, 
He  to  him  leapt,  in  mind  to  reave  his  life.  Spenser. 
Some  make  his  meashy  bed,  but  reave  his  rest. 

Careio. 

But  these  men,  knowing,  having  heard  the  voyce 
Of  God,  by  some  meanes,  that  sad  death  hath  reft 
The  ruler  heere;  will  never  suffer  left 
Their  unjust  wooing  of  his  wife.  Chapman. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow, 
To  do  a  murd'rous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity, 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong, 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath?    Shaksj). 

2.  It  was  used  as  well  in  a  good   as  bad 
sense. 

They  sought  my  troubled  sense  how  to  deceave 
With  talk  that  might  unquiet  fancies  reave.  Spens. 
Each  succeeding  time  addeth  or  reaveth  goods 
and  evils,  according  to  the  occasions  itself  produ- 
ce th.  Carew. 
Rebaptiza'tiov,  re-bap-te-za'shun.    n.  s. 
[reba/itization,  Fr.  from  rebu/itizc.]  Re- 
newal of  baptism. 

In  maintenance  oCrebaptizalion,  their  arguments 
are  built  upon  this,  that  hereticks  are  not  any  part 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  Hooker 

To  REBATTIZE,  re-bap-tize'.  v  a.  [re- 
ba/uiser,  Fr.  re  and  ba/itize.]  To  bap- 
tize again. 

Understanding  that  the  rites  of  the  church  were 

observed,  he  approved  of  their  baptism,  and  would 

not  suffer  them  to  be  rebaplized.  Jiyliffe. 

To  Reba'te,  re-bate',  v.  n.  [rebattre,  Fr.J 
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To  blunt;  to  beat  to  obtuseness;  to  de- 
prive of  keenness. 

He  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast.      Shaksp. 

The  icy  goat,  the  crab  which  square  the  scales ; 
With  those  of  aries  trine  consent  to  hate 
The  scales  of  libra,  and  her  rays  rebate.       Creech. 

He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree; 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate, 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate.   Dryd. 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch, 
My  senses  too  are  dull  and  stupify'd," 
Their  edge  rebated.  Dryden. 

Their  innocence  unfeign'd  long  joys  afford 
To  the  honest  nuptial  bed,  and,  in  the  wane 
Of  life,  rebate  the  miseries  of  age.  Philips. 

Re'beck,  re'bek.  n.  s.  [rebec,  Fr.  ribecca, 
Ital.]  A  three  stringed  fiddle. 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecs  sound, 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  checker'd  shade.  Milton. 

REBEL,  reb'el.  »«  *™  n.  s.  [rebelle,  Fr. 
rebetlis,  Latin.]  One  who  opposes  law- 
ful authority  by  violence. 

The  merciless  Macdonel, 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel;  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.  Shakspeare. 

The  rebels  that  are  up, 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword.      Shaksp. 

Shall  man  from  nature's  sanction  stray, 
A  rebel  to  her  frightful  sway?  Fenton. 

To  Rebe'l,  re-bel'.  v.  n.  [rebello,  Latin.] 
To  raise  in  violent  opposition  against 
lawful  authority. 

Boys  immature  in  knowledge, 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure, 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment.  Shakspeare. 

If  they  perceive  dissention  in  our  looks, 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  beprovok'd 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel?         Shakspeare. 
Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  soothe  every  passion, 
That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels; 
Bring  oil  to  fire.  Shakspeare. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's  members 
RebelPd  against  the  belly.  Shakspeare. 

Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  heav'n  of  these  re- 
belled. Milton. 
How  cou'd  my  hand  rebel  against  my  heart? 
How  cou'd  your  heart  rebel  against  your  reason? 

Dryden. 

Part  of  the  angels  rebelled  against  God,   and 

thereby  lost  their  happy  state.  Locke. 

Rebe'ller,  re-bel'lur.  n.  s.  [from  rebel.] 
One  that  rebels.  Diet 

Rebe'llion,  re-beTytin.113  n.  s.  [rebellion, 
Fr.  rebellio;  Lat.  from  rebel.]  Insurrec- 
tion against  lawful  authority. 

He  was  victorious  in  rebellions  and  seditions  of 
people.  Bacon. 

Adam's  sin,  or  the  curse  upon  it,  did  not  deprive 
him  of  rule,  but  left  the  creatures  to  a  rebellion  or 
reluctation.  Bacon. 

Of  their  names  in  heav'nly  records  now 
Is  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  raz'd 
By  their  rebellion,  from  the  books  of  life.     Milton. 
Rebellious,   re-bel'yus.  adj.   [from  re- 
bel.] Opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

From  the  day  that  thou  didst  depart  out  of  Egypt, 
until  ye  came  unto  this  place,  ye  have  been  rebel- 
lious against  the  Lord.  Deuteronomu. 

This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will 
not  obey  our  voice.  Deuteronomy. 

Bent  he  seems 
On  desperate  revenge  which  shall  redound 
Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.  Milton. 

Rebe'lliously,  re-bel'yus-le.  adv.  [from 
rebellious.]  In  opposition  to  lawful  au- 
thority. 
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When  one  showed  him  where  a  nobleman,  that 
had  rebelliously  born  arms  against  him,  lay  very  ho- 
nourably in  torn  bed,  and  advised  the  king  to  deface 
the  monument;  he  said,  no,  no,  but  I  would  all  the 
rest  of  mine  enemies  were  as  honourably  entombed. 

Camden- 
Rebe'lliousness,  re-beM-yus-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  rebellious.]  The  quality  of  being 
rebellious. 
To  Rebe'llow,  re-bel'16.  v.  n.  [re  and 
bellow.]  To  bellow  in  return;  to  echo 
back  a  loud  noise. 

He  loudly  brayed  with  beastly  yelling  sound, 
That  all  the  fields  rebellowed  again.  Spenser. 

The  resisting  air  the  thunder  broke, 
The  cave  rebelkno'd,  and  the  temple  shook.    Dryd 
From  whence  were  heard,   rebellowing  to  the 
main, 
The  roars  of  lions.  Dryden 

Reboa'tion,  re-bo-a-shun.  n.  s.  [reboo, 
Latin. J  The  return  of  a  loud  bellowing 
sound. 
To  Rebou'nd,  re-bound',  v.  n.  [rebondir, 
French;  re  and  bound.]  To  spring 
back;  to  be  reverberated;  to  fly  back  in 
consequence  of  motion  impressed  and 
resisted  by  a  greater  power. 

Whether  it  were  a  roaring  voice,  of  most  savage 
wild  beastt,  or  a  rebounding  echo  from  the  hollow 
mountains.  Wisdom 

U]with  rebounding  surge  the  bars  assail'd.  Mihon, 
Life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue, 
and  that  not  only  directly  with  regard  to  the  good 
or  ill  we  may  do  to  others,  but  rcflexively  with  re- 
gard to  what  may  rebound  to  ourselves. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Bodies  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as  to 
be  void  of  elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from  one  ano- 
ther: impenetrability  makes  them  only  stop.  Newton. 

She  bounding  from  the  shelfy  shore, 
Round  the  descending  nymph  the  waves  rebound- 
ing roar.  Pope. 
To  Rebou'nd,  re-bound',  v.  a. 

1.  To  reverberate;  to  beat  back. 

All  our  invectives,  at  their  supposed  errors,  fall 
back  with  a  rt.bov.nded  force  upon  our  own  real 
ones.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Silenus  sung,  the  vales  his  voice  rebound, 
And  carry  to  the  skies  the  sacred  sound.     Dryden. 

2.  Prior  has  used  it  improperly. 

Flow'rs  by  the  soft  South  West 
Open'd  and  gather'd  by  religious  hands, 
Rebound  their  sweets  from  th'  odoriferous  pave- 
ment. Prior. 
Rebou'nd,  re-bound',  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]  The  act  of  flying  back  in  conse- 
quence of  motion  resisted;  resilition. 

I  do  feel, 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  strike  a  ball  sidelong,  not  full  upon  the 
surface,  the  rebound  will  be  as  much  the  contrary 
way;  whether  there  be  any  such  resilience  in 
echoes  may  be  tried.  Bacon. 

The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew, 
At  his  left  shoulder  aini'd:  nor  entrance  found; 
.But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  rebound 
Harmless  return'd.  Dryden. 

Rebu'ff,  re-buf.  ».  s.  [rebuffude,  French; 
rebuffo,  Italian.]  Repercussion;  quick 
and  sudden  resistance. 

By  ill  chance 
The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud, 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft.  Milton. 

To    Rebu'ff,   re-buf'.   v.   a.    [from  the 
noun.]    To   beat  back;  to  oppose  with 
sudden  violence. 
To  Rebuild,  re-bild'.  v.  o.  [re  and  build.] 


RE  C 

To  re-edify,  to  restore  from  demolition; 

to  repair. 

The  fines  imposed  there  were  the  more  questioned 
and  repined  against,  because  they  were  assigned  to 
the  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  St.  Paul's  church. 

Clarendon. 


Fine  is  the  secret,  delicate  the  art, 
To  raise  the  shades  of  heroes  to  our  view, 
Rebuild  fall'n  empires,  and  old  time  renew.  Ticket 
Rebu'kable,  re-bu'ka-bl.  adj.   [from  re- 
buke.'] Worthy  of  reprehension. 

Rebukable 
And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  mere  mechanic  compliment.  Shakspeare. 

To  REBU'KE,  re-bike',  v.  a.  [rcboucher, 
French.]  To  chide;  to  reprehend;  to 
repress  by  objurgation. 

I  am  ashamed ;  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me, 

for  being  more  stone  than  it?  Shakspeare. 

He  was  vtbuked  for  his  iniquity;  the  dumb  ass, 

speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbad  the  madness  of 

the  prophet.  l   2  Peter. 

The  proud  he  tam'd,the  penitent  he  cheer  d, 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd.         Dryden. 
Rebu'ke,  re-buke'.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Reprehension;  chiding  expression;  ob- 
jurgation. 

Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not? 

Shakspeare. 

If  he  will  not  yield, 
Rebukeand  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 

And  they  shall  do  their  office.  Shakspeare. 

Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart.  Psalms 

The  rebukes  and  chidings  to  children  should  be 

in  grave  and  dispassionate  words.  Locke. 

Shall  Cibber's  son,  without  rebuke, 

Swear  like  a  lord?  P°Pe- 

Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 

Because  its  owner  is  a  duke?  Swifl. 

2.  In  iow  language,  it  signifies  any  kind 

of  check. 

He  gave  him  so  terrible  a  rebuke  upon  the  fore- 
head with  his  heel,  that  he  laid  him  at  his  length. 

VEstrange. 

Rebu'ker,  re-bu'kur.98  „.    8,   [from  re- 
buke.'] A  chider;  a  reprehender. 

The  revolters  are  profound  to  make  slaughter, 
Though  1  have  been  a  rebuker  of  them  all.    Hosea. 
Re'bus,  re'bus.  n.  s.    [rebus,  Latin.]    A 
word  represented  by  a  picture. 

Some  citizens,  wanting  arms,  have  coined  them- 
selves certain  devices  alluding  to  their  names,  which 
we  call  rebus.     Master  Jugge  the  printer,  in  many 
of  his  books,  took,  to  express  his  name,  a  nightin- 
gale sitting  in  a  bush  with  a  scrole  in  her  mouth, 
wherein  was  written  jugge,  jugge,  jugge.  Peacham. 
To  Rebu't,  re-but'.  v.  n.    [rebuter,  Fr.J 
To  retire  back.     Obsolete. 
Themselves  too  rudely  rigorous, 
Astonied  with  the  stroke  of  their  own  hand, 
Do  back  rebut,  and  each  to  other  yielded  land. 

Spenser. 

Rebu'tter,  re-bvit'tur.DS  n.  s.  An  answer 

to  a  rejoinder. 
7o  Reca'll,  re-kall'.  v.  a.  [re  and  call.] 
To  call  back;  to  call  again;  to  revoke. 
They  who  recat  the  church  unto  that  which  was 
at  the  first,  must  set  bounds  unto  their  speeches. 

Hooker. 
If  Henry  were  recalfd  to  life  again, 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield  the 
ghost.  Shakspeare. 

Neglected  long,  she  let  the  secret  rest, 
Till  love  recaWd  it  to  her  lab'ring  breast.  Dryden. 
It  is  strange  the  soul  should  never  once  recal  over 
any  of  its  pure  native  ideas,  before  it  borrowed  any 
thing  from  the  body;  never  any  other  ideas,  but 
what  derive  their  original  from  that  union.  Locke. 
To  the  churches,  wherein  they  were  ordained, 
hey  might  of  right  be  recalled  as  to  their  proper  | 
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church,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Jlyliffe, 
It  is  necessary  to  recall  to  the  reader's  mind,  the 
desire  Ulysses  has  to  reach  his  own  country.  Broome. 
If  princes  whose  dominions  lie  contiguous,  be 
forced  to  draw  from  those  armies  which  act  against 
France,  we  must  hourly  expect  having  those  troops 
recalled,  which  they  now  leave  with  us  in  the  midst 
of  a  siege.  Swift. 

Reca'll,    re-kall'.408    ».   s.    [from    the 
verb.]     Revocation;   act  or  power   of 

calling  back. 

Other  decrees 
Against  thee  are  gone  forth  without  recall.   Milton. 

'Tis  done,  and  since  'tis  done,'  tis  past  recal; 
And  since  'tis  past  recal,  must  be  forgotten.  Dryden. 
To  RECA'NT,  re-kant'.  v.  a.   [recant o, 
Latin.]  To  retract,  to  recall;  to  contra- 
dict what  one  has  once  said  or  done. 

He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  1  late  pronounced.        Shakspeare. 

How  soon  would  ease  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain  as  violent  and  void?       Milton. 
To  Reca'nt,  re-kant'.  v.  n.   To  revoke  a 
position;  to  unsay  what  has  been  said. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  praise  of  a  translation 
consists  in  adding  new  beauties,  1  shall  be  willing 
to  recant.  Dryden. 

That  the  legislature  should  have  power  to  change 
the  succession,  whenever  the  necessities  of  the  king- 
dom require,  is  so  useful  towards  preserving  our  re- 
ligion and  liberty,  that  I  know  not  how  to  recant. 

Swift. 

Reoanta'tion,  rek-kan-ta'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  recant.]  Retractation;  declara- 
tion contradictory  to  a  former  declara- 
tion. 

She  could  not  see  means  to  join  this  recantation 
to  the  former  vow.  Sidney. 

The  poor  man  was  imprisoned  for  this  discovery, 
and  forced  to  make  a  public  recantation.  Slillingfl. 
Reca'nteu,  re-kant'ur.98  n.  s.    [from  re- 
cant.] One  who  recants. 

The  publick  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon.     Shaksp. 
To  RECAPITULATE,    re-ka-pit'tshu- 
late.91  v.  a.  [recafiituler,  French;  re  and 
cafiitulum,  Latin.]  To  repeat  the  sum 
of  a  former  discourse. 

Hylobares  judiciously  and  resentingly  recapitu- 
lates your  main  reasonings.  More. 

1  have  been  forced  to  recapitulate  these  things, 
because  mankind  is  not  more  liable  to  deceit  than 
it  is  willing  to  continue  in  a  pleasing  error.  Dryden. 

Recapitula'tion,  re-ka-pit-tshu-la'stnln. 
n.  s.  [from  recapitulate.]  Distinct  re- 
petition of  the  principal  points. 

He  maketh  a  recapitulation  of  the  christian 
churches;  among  the  rest  he  addeth  the  isle  of 
Eden  by  name.  Raleigh. 

Instead  of  raising  any  particular  uses  from  the 
point  that  has  been  delivered,  let  us  make  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  whole.  South. 

Recapitulatory,  re-ka-plt'tshu-la-ttir-e. 
6i2  «67  adj.  [from  recapitulate.]  Repeat- 
ing again. 
Recapitulatory  exercises.  Garretson. 

To   Reca'ury,   re-kar're.  v.   a.    [re  and 
carry.]  To  carry  back. 

When  the  Turks  besieged  Malta  or  Rhodes,  pi- 
geons carried  and  recarried  letters.  Walton. 
To  Rece'de,  re-seed',  v.  n.  [recedo,  Lat.  j 
1.  To  fall  back;  to  retreat. 

A  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease, 
Confus'd  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides  receding-  from  the  insulted  shoar.    Dryden. 
Ye  doubts  and  fears! 
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Scatter'd  by  winds,  recede,  and  wild  in  forests  rove- 

Prior. 

All  bodies,  moved  circularly  have  a  perpetual  en- 
deavour to  recede  from  the  centre,  and  every  mo- 
ment would  fly  out  in  right  lines,  if  they  were  not 
violently  restrained  by  contiguous  matter.  Bentley. 
2.  To  desist;  to  relax  any  claim. 

I  can  be  content  to  recede  much  from  my  own  in- 
terests and  personal  rights.  King  Charles. 

They  hoped  that  their  general  assembly  would 
be  persuaded  to  depart  from  some  of  their  demands; 
but  that,  for  the  present,  they  had  not  authority  to 
recede  from  any  one  proposition.  Clarendon. 

Recei'pt,  re-sete.4is  n.  s.  [recefitum,  Lat.] 
I.  The  act  of  receiving. 

Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt, 
And  told  me  of  a  mistress.  Shakspeare. 

It  must  be  done  upon  the  receipt  of  the  wound, 
before  the  patient's  spirits  be  overheated.  Wiseman. 
The  joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  victory 
must  not  be  expressed  like  the  ecstacy  of  a  harle- 
quin, on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  mistress. 

Dryden. 
,  The  place  of  receiving. 

Jesus  saw  Matthew  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  cus- 
tom. Matthew. 

3.  [recefite,  French.]  A  note  given,  by 
which  money  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  received. 

4.  Reception;  admission. 
It  is  of  things  heavenly  an  universal  declaration, 

working  in  them,  whose  hearts  God  inspireth  with 
the  due  consideration  thereof,  an  habit  or  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels, 
both  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  whatsoever  spi- 
ritual perfection.  Hooker. 

5.  Reception;    welcome. 
The  same  words  in  my  lady  Philoclea's  mouth 

might  have  had  a  better  grace,  and  perchance  have 
found  a  gentler  receipt-  Sidney. 

Jove  requite, 
And  all  th'  immortal  gods,  with  that  delight 
Thou  most  desir'st,  thy  kind  receite  of  me; 
Of  friend  to  humane  hospitality.  Chapman. 

6.  [from  reci/ie.]  Prescription  of  ingredi- 
ents for  any  composition. 

On  's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me,  chiefly  one 
Of  his  old  experience  th'  only  darling.  Shaksp. 

I'll  teach  him  a  receipt  to  make 
Words  that  weep  and  tears  that  speak.         Cowley. 

That  Medea  could  make  old  men  young  again, 
was  nothing  else,  but  that,  from  knowledge  of  sim- 
ples, she  had  a  receipt  to  make  white  hair  black. 

Brown. 

Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude, 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  crude. 

Dryden. 

Some  dryly  plain,  without  invention's  aid, 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made.  Pope. 

Scribonius  found  the  receipt  in  a  letter  wrote  to 
Tiberius,  and  was  never  able  to  procure  the  receipt 
during  the  emperor's  life.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Receivable,  re-se'va-bl.  adj.  [reccvable, 
French;  from  receive.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing received.  Diet. 

To  RECEI'VE,  re-seve'.  v.  a.  [recevoir, 
French,  nci/iio,  Latin] 

1.  To  take  or  obtain  any  thing  as  due. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life, 

Why,  let  the  war  receive  't  in  valiant  gore.  Shaksp. 

A  certain  nobleman  went  into  a  far  country  to 

receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  return.      Luke. 

2.  To  take  or  obtain  any  thing  from  ano- 
ther, whether  good  or  evil. 

Though  I  should  receive  a  thousand  shekels  of  sil- 
ver in  mine  own  hand,  yet  would  I  not  put  forth 
mine  hand  against  the  king's  son.  2  Samuel. 

What?  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?  Job. 
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To  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink-offering? 
should  I  receive  comfort  in  these?  Isaiah. 

He  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for  the  wrong 
done;  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  Colessians. 

Put  all  in  writing  that  thou  givest  out,  and  re- 
ceives* in.  Ecclesiasticus. 

They  lived  with  the  friendship  and  equality  of 
brethren;  received  no  laws  from  one  another,  but 
lived  separately.  Locke. 

3.  To  take  any  thing  communicated. 

Draw  general  conclusions  from  every  particular 

they  meet  with:  these  make  little  true  benefit  of 

history:  nay,  being  of  forward  and  active  spirits, 

receive  more  harm  by  it.  Locke. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch. 

Loeke. 
The  same  inability  will  every  one  find,  who  shall 
go  about  to  fashion  in  his  understanding  any  simple 
idea,  not  received  in  by  his  senses  or  by  reflection. 

Locke. 

To  conceive  the  ideas  we  receive  from  sensation, 

consider  them,  in  reference  to  the  different  ways, 

whereby  they  make  their  approaches  to  our  minds. 

Locke. 

4.  To  embrace  intellectually. 

We  have  set  it  down  as  a  law,  to  examine  things 
to  the  bottom,  and  not  to  receive  upon  credit,' or  re- 
ject upon  improbabilities.  Bacon 

In  an  equal  indifferency  for  all  truth;  I  mean  the 
receiving'  it,  in  the  love  of  it,  as  truth;  and  in  the 
examination  of  our  principles,  and  not  receiving 
any  for  such  till  we  are  fully  convinced  of  their  cer- 
tainty, consists  the  freedom  of  the  understanding. 

Locke. 

5.  To  allow. 

Long  received  custom  forbidding  them  to  do  as 
they  did,  there  was  no  excuse  to  justify  their  act; 
unless,  in  the  scripture,  they  could  show  some  law 
that  did  licence  them  thus  to  break  a  received  cus- 
tom. Hooker. 

Will  it  not  be  received 
When  we  havemark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two, 
And  us'd  their  very  daggers,  that  they  have  don't? 
— Who  dares  receive  it  other.  Shakspeare. 

Lest  any  should  think  that  any  thing  in  this  num- 
ber eight  creates  the  diapason:  this  computation  of 
eight  is  rather  a  thing  received,  than  any  true  com- 
putation. Bacon. 

6.  To  admit. 

When  they  came  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  re- 
ceived of  the  church.  dels. 

Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  after- 
ward receive  me  into  glory.  Psalms. 

Let  her  be  shut  out  from  the  camp  seven  days, 
and  after  that  received  in  again.  Numbers. 

Free  converse  with  persons  of  different  sects  will 
enlarge  our  charity  towards  others,  and  incline  us 
to  receive  them  into  all  the  degrees  of  unity  and  af- 
fection, which  the  word  of  God  requires.        Watts. 

7.  To  take  as  into  a  vessel. 

He  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out 
of  their  sight.  Jkts. 

8.  To  take  into  a  place  or  state. 

After  the  Lord  had  spoken,  he  was  received  up 
into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God .  Mm  k. 

9.  To  conceive  in  the  mind;  to  take  intel- 
lectually. 

To  one  of  your  receiving, 
Enough  is  shewn.  Shakspeare. 

10.  To  entertain  as  a  guest. 
Abundance  fit  to  honour,  and  receive 

Our  hcav'nly  stranger.  Milton. 

Recei'vedness,  re-se'vec1-nes.36s  n.  s. 
[from  >rceivcd.~\  General  allowance. 

Others  will,  upon  account  of  the  receivtdn 
the  proposed  opinion,  think  it  rather  worth  to  be 
examined,  than  acquiesced  in.  Boyle 

Reuei'veu,  re-se'vur.98  n.  s.  [recevcur, 
Fivfrom  receive.^ 

1.  One  to  whom  any  thing  is  communi- 
cated by  another. 


All  the  learnings  that  his  time  could  make  him 
receiver  of,  he  took  as  we  do  air.  Shaks]>eare. 

She  from  whose  influence  all  impression  came, 
But  by  receivers  impotencies  lame.  Donne- 

What  was  so  mercifully  designed,  might  have 
been  improved  by  the  humble  and  diligent  receivers 
unto  their  greatest  advantages.  Hammond. 

2.  One  to  whom  any  thing  is  given  or 
paid. 

In  all  works  of  liberality,  something  more  is  to 
be  considered,  besides  the  occasion  of  the  givers; 
and  that  is  the  occasion  of  the  receivers.  Sprat. 

Gratitude  is  a  virtue,  disposing  the  mind  to  an 
inward  sense,  and  an  outward  acknowledgement  of 
a  benefit  received,  together  with  a  readiness  to  re- 
turn the  same,  as  the  occasions  of  the  doer  shall  re- 
quire, and  the  abilities  of  the  receiver  extend  to. 

South. 

If  one  third  of  the  money  in  trade  were  locked 
up,  landholders  must  receive  one  third  less  for  their 
goods;  a  less  quantity  of  money  by  one  third  being 
to  be  distributed  amongst  an  equal  number  of  re- 
ceivers. Locke. 

Wood's  halfpence  will  be  offered  for  six  a  penny, 
and  the  necessary  receivers  will  be  losers  of  two 
thirds  in  their  pay.  Swift. 

3.  An  officer  appointed  to  receive  publick 
money. 

There  is  a  receiver,  who  alone  handleth  the  mo- 
nies. Bacon. 

4.  One  who  partakes  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment. 

The  signification  and  sense  of  the  sacrament  dis- 
pose the  spirit  of  the  receiver  to  admit  the  grace  of 
the  spirit  of  God  there  consigned.  Taylor. 

5.  One  who  co-operates  with  a  robber,  by- 
taking  the  goods  which  he  steals. 

This  is  a  great  cause  of  the  maintenance  of 
thieves,  knowing  their  receivers  always  ready;  for 
were  there  no  receivers,  there  would  be  no  thieves. 

Spenser. 

6.  The  vessel  into  which  spirits  are  emit- 
ted from  the  still. 

These  liquors,  which  the  wide  receiver  fill, 
Prepar'd  with  labour,  and  defin'd  with  skill, 
Another  course  to  distant  parts  begin.    Blackmore. 

Alkaline  spirits  run  in  veins  down  the  sides  of  the 
receiver  in  distillations,  which  will  not  take  fire. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

7.  The  vessel  of  the  air-pump,  out  of 
which  the  air  is  drawn,  and  which 
therefore  receives  any  body  on  which 
experiments  are  tried. 

The  air  that  in  exhausted  receivers  of  air  pumps 
is  exhaled  from  minerals,  is  as  true  as  to  elasticity 
and  density  or  rarefaction,  as  that  we  respire  in. 

Bentley. 

To  Rece'lkbrate,  re-sel'le-brate.  v.  a. 
[re  and  celt  brute. ~\    To  celebrate  anew. 

French  air  and  English  verse  here  wedded  lie: 
Who  did  this  knot  compose, 
Again  hath  brought  the  lilly  to  the  rose; 
And  with  their  chained  dance, 
Recelebrates  the  joyful  match.  Ben  Jonson. 

Re'cency,  re'sen-se.  n.  s.  [recens,  Latin.] 
Newness;  new  state. 

A  schirrus  in  its  recency,  whilst  it  is  in  its  aug- 
meut,  requireth  milder  applications  than  the  con- 
firmed one.  Wiseman. 

Reoe'nsion,  re-sen'shun.  n.  s.  [recensio, 
Lat.]   Enumeration;  review. 

In  this  recension  of  monthly  flowers,  it  is  to  be 
understood  from  its  first  appearing  to  its  final  wither- 
ing- Evelyn. 

ill '/CENT,  re'sent.  adj.  [recens,  Lat.] 

I.  New;  not  of  long  existence. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  those  parts, 
where  Egypt  no\<  is,  were  formerly  sea,  and  that  a 
considerable  poitijn  of  that  country  was  recent,  aud 
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formed  out  of  the  mud  discharged  into  the  neigh- 
bouring sea  by  the  Nile.  Woodward. 

2.  Late;  not  antique. 

Among  all  the  great  and  worthy  person^  whereof 
the  memory  remaincth,  either  ancient,  or  recent, 
there  is  not  one  that  hath  been  transported  to  the 
mad  degree  of  love.  Lacon. 

3.  Fresli;  not  long  dismissed,  released,  or 
parted  from. 

Ulysses  moves, 
Urg'd  on  by  want,  and  recent  from  the  storms, 
The  brackish  ouze  his  manly  grace  deforms.  Pope. 
Re'cently,  re'sent-ie.  adv.  [from  recent.~\ 
Newly;  freshly. 

Those  tubes  which  are  most  recently  made  of 
fluids,  are  most  flexible  and  most  easily  lengthened. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Re'centness,  re'sent-nes.  n.  s.  [fvom  re- 
cent.]  Newness;  freshness. 

This  inference  of  the  recentness  of  mankind  from 
the  recentness  of  these  apotheoses  of  gentile  deities, 
seems  too  weak  to  bear-  up  this  supposition  of  the 
novitas  humani  generis.  Hale. 

Rece'ptaole,  reYsep -ta-kl,  or  re-sep'ta- 
kl.  n.  s.  [recefitacuium,  Latin.]  A  ves- 
sel or  place  into  wnicn  any  thing  is  re- 
ceived This  had  formerly  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable. 

When  the  sharpness  of  death  was  overcome,  he 
then  opened  heaven  as  well  to  believing  gentiles  as 
Jews:  heaven  till  then  was  no  receptacle  to  the  souls 
of  either.  Hooker. 

The  county  of  Tipperary,  the  only  county  pa- 
latine in  Ireland,  is  by  abuse  of  some  bad  ones 
made  a  receptacle  to  rob  the  rest  of  the  counties 
about  it.  Spenser. 

As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
Where  for  these  many  huudred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  packt.    Shakspeare. 
The  eye  of  the  soul,  or  receptacle  of  sapience  and 
divine  knowledge.  Raleigh. 

Lest  paradise  a  receptacle  prove 
To  spirits  foul,  and  all  my  trees  their  prey.  Milton. 
Their  intelligence,  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  horn, 
shall  convey  it  into  a  little  receptacle  at  the  bottom. 

Jiddison. 
These  are  conveniences  to  private  persons;  in- 
stead of  being  receptacles  for  the  truly  poor;  they 
tempt  men  to  pretend  poverty,  in  order  to  share  the 
advantages.  Alterbury. 

Though  the  supply  from  this  great  receptacle  be 
below  continual  and  alike  to  all  the  globe;  yet 
when  it  arrives  near  the  surface,  where  the  heat  is 
not  so  uniform,  it  is  subject  to  vicissitudes. 

Woodward. 
Receptibi'lity,    re-s^p-te-bil'e-te.   n.   s. 
[recefitus,  Latin.]  Possibility  of  receiv- 
ing. 

The  peripatetick  matter  is  a  pure  unactuate 
power;  and  this  conceited  vacuum  a  mere  recepti- 
biHty.  Glanville. 

Re'cevtary,  r^s'sep-ta-re.  n.  s.  [recefitus, 
Latin.]  Thing  received.      Not  in  use. 

They,  which  behold  the  present  state  of  things, 
cannot  condemn  our  sober  enquiries  in  the  doubtful 
appcrtenancies  of  arts  and  receptaries  of  philoso- 
phy. Brown. 

Rece'ption,  re-sep'shun.  n.  s.  [recefitus, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving. 

Both  serve  completely  for  the  reception  and  com- 
mnnii  ation  of  learned  knowledge.  Holder. 

In  this  animal  are  found  parts  official  unto  nutri- 
tion, which,  were  its  aliment  the  empty  reception  of 
air,  provisions  had  been  superfluous.  Brown, 

2.  The  state  of  being  received. 

Causes,  according  stiil 
To  the  reception  of  their  matter,  act; 
Not  to  th'  extent  of  their  own  sphere.  Milton. 

3.  Admission  of  any  thing  communicated 
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In  some  animals,  the  avenues,  provided  by  na- 
ture for  the  reception  of  sensations,  are  few,  and 
the  perception,  they  are  received  with,  obscure  and 
dull.  Locke. 

4.  Readmission. 

All  hope  is  lost 
Of  my  reception  into  grace.  Milton. 

5.  The  act  of  containing. 

I  cannot  survey  this  world  of  fluid  matter,  with- 
out thinking  on  the  hand  that  first  poured  it  out,  and 
made  a  proper  channel  for  its  reception.    Addison 

6.  Treatment  at  first  coming;  welcome; 
entertainment. 

This  succession  of  so  many  powerful  methods 
being  farther  prescribed  by  God,  have  found  so 
discouraging  a  reception,  that  nothing  but  the  vio- 
lence of  storming  or  battery  can  pretend  to  prove 
successful.  Hammond. 

Pretending  to  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  their  king, 
Thither  to  come.  Milton. 

7.  Opinion  generally  admitted. 

Philosophers,  who  have  quitted  the  popular  doc- 
trines of  their  countries,  have  fallen  into  as  extra- 
vagant opinions,  as  even  common  reception  counte- 
nanced. Locke. 

8.  Recovery.     Not  in  use. 

He  was  right  glad  of  the  French  king's  reception 

of  those  towns  from  Maximilian.  Bacon. 

Reoe'ptive,    re-sep'tiv.     adj.    [receptus, 

Lat.]  Having  the  quality  of  admitting 

what  is  communicated. 

The  soul,  being,  as  it  is  active,  perfected  by  love 
of  that  infinite  good,  shall,  as  it  is  receptive,  be  also 
perfected  with  those  supernatural  passions  of  joy, 
peace  and  delight.  Hooker. 

To  advance  the  spiritual  concerns  of  all  that 
could  in  any  kind  become  receptive  of  the  good  he 
meant  them,  was  his  unlimited  designment  and  en- 
deavour. Fell. 
The  pretended  first  matter  is  capable  of  all  forms, 
and  the  imaginary  space  is  receptive  of  all  bodies. 

Glanville 

Rece'ptory,  res'sep-tur-e.  adj.  [receptus, 
Latin.]  Generally  or  popularly  admit- 
ted. 

Although  therein  be  contained  many  excellent 
things,  and  verified  upon  his  own  experience,  yet 
are  there  many  also  receptory,  and  will  not  endure 
the  test.  Brown. 

Rece'ss,  re-ses'.  n.  s.  [recessus,  Lat.] 

1.  Retirement;  retreat;  withdrawing;  se- 
cession. 

What  tumults  could  not  do,  an  army  must;  my 
recess  hath  given  them  confidence  that  I  may  be 
conquered.  King  Charles. 

Fair  Thames  she  haunts,  and  ev'ry  neighb'ring 
grove, 
Sacred  to  soft  recess  and  gentle  love.  Prior. 

2.  Departure. 

We  come  into  the  world,  and  know  not  how:  we 
live  in  it  in  a  self-nescience,  and  go  hence  again, 
and  are  as  ignorant  of  our  recess.  Glanville. 

3.  Place  of  retirement;  place  of  secrecy; 
private  abode. 

This  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left.  Milton. 

The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd.  Dryden. 

I  wish  that  a  crowd  of  bad  writers  do  not  rush 
into  the  quiet  of  your  recesses.  Dryden. 

4.  [recez,  Fr.]  Perhaps  an  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  of  an  imperial  diet. 

In  the  imperial  chamber,  the  proctors  have  a 
florin  taxed  and  allowed  them  for  every  substantial 
recess.  Ayliffe 

5.  Departure  into  privacy. 

The  great  seraphick  lords  and  cherubim, 
In  close  recess,  and  secret  conclave  sat.        Milton. 

In  the  recess  of  the  jury,  they  are  to  consider 
their  evidence.  Hale. 


.  Remission  or  suspension  of  any  pro- 
cedure. 

On  both  sides  they  made  rather  a  kind  of  recess, 
than  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  concluded  upon  a  truce. 

Bacon. 
I  conceived  this  parliament  would  find  work,  with 
convenient  recesses,  for  the  first  three  years. 

King  Charles. 

.  Removal  to  distance. 

Whatsoever  sign  the  sun  possessed,  whose  recess 
or  vicinity  defineth  the  quarters  of  the  year,  those 
of  our  seasons  were  actually  existent.  Brown. 

8.  Privacy;  secrecy  of  abode. 

Good  verse,  recess  and  solitude  requires; 
And  ease  from  cares,  and  undisturb'd  desires. 

Dryden. 

Secret  part. 

In  their  mysteries  and  most  secret  recesses,  and 
adyta  of  their  religion,  their  heathen  priests  be- 
trayed and  led  their  votaries  into  all  the  most  horrid 
unnatural  sins.  Hammond. 

Every  scholar  should  acquaint  himself  with  a  su- 
perficial scheme  of  all  the  sciences,  yet  there  is  no 
necessity  for  every  man  of  learning  to  enter  into 
their  difficulties  and  deep  recesses.  Watts. 


Recession,  re-sesh'un.  n.  s.  [recessio, 
Lat.]    The  act  of  retreating. 

To  Recha'nge,  re-tshanje'.  v.  a.  [re- 
changer,  French;  re  and  change^  To 
change  again. 

Those  endued  with  foresight  work  with  facility; 
others  are  perpetually  changing  and  rechanging 
their  work.  Dryden. 

To  Recha'rge,  re-tsharje'.  v.  a.  [re- 
charger,  Fr.  re  and  charge.^ 

1 .  To  accuse  in  return. 
The  fault,  that  we  find  with  them,  is,  that  they 

overmuch  abridge  the  church  of  her  power  in  these 
things:  whereupon  they  recharge  us,  as  if  in  these 
things  we  gave  the  church  a  liberty,  which  hath  no 
limits  or  bounds.  Hooker. 

2.  To  attack  anew. 
They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the  sea 

They  drive  and  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet. 

Dryden. 
Rechea't,  re-tshete'.  n.  s.   Among  hunt- 
ers, a  lesson  which  the  huntsman  winds 
on  the  horn,  when  the  hounds  have  lost 
their  game,  to  call  them  back  from  pur- 
suing a  counterscent.  Bailey. 
That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her;  but 
that  I  will  have  a  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead, 
or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick,  all  wo- 
men shall  pardon  me.                             Shakspeare. 
Recidiva'tion,    re-sid-e-va'shun.    n.    s. 
[recidivus,  Lat.]     Backsliding;  falling 
again. 

Our  renewed  obedience  is  still  most  indispensably 
required,  though  mixed  with  much  of  weakness, 
frailties,  recidivations,  to  make  us  capable  of  par- 
don. Hammond. 

Recidi'vous,  re-sld'e-vus.  adj.  [recidi- 
vus, Lat.]  Subject  to  fall  again. 
Re'cipe,  res'se-pe.  n.  s.  [recipe,  Latin; 
the  term  used  by  physicians,  when  they 
direct  ingredients.]  A  medical  pre- 
scription. 

I  should  enjoin  you  travel;  for  absence  doth  in  a 
kind  remove  the  cause,  and  answers  the  physician's 
first  recipe,  vomiting  and  purging;  but  this  would  be 
too  harsh.  Suckling. 

Th'  apothecary  train  is  wholly  blind, 
From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take, 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prescription  make.  Dryd. 
Reci'pient,  re-sip'pe-ent.  n.  s.[recipiens, 

Latin.] 
1 .  The  receiver;  that  to  which  any  thing 
is  communicated. 


Though  the  images,  or  whatever  else  is  the  cause 
of  sense,  may  be  alike  as  from  the  object,  yet  may 
the  representations  be  varied  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  recipient.  Glanville. 
2.  The  vessel  into  which  spirits  are  driven 
by  the  still. 

The  form  of  sound  words,  dissolved  by  chymical 

preparation,  ceases  to  be  nutritive;  and  after  all  the 

labours  of  the  alcmbeck,  leaves  in  the  recipient  a 

fretting  corrosive.  Decay  of  Piety. 

RLCFPROCAL,  re-sip'pro-kal.  adj.  [re- 

ciprocus,  Latin;  recifiroque,  French.] 
1.  Acting  in  vicissitude;  alternate. 

Corruption  is  reciprocal  to  generation;  and  they 
two  are  as  nature's  two  boundaries,  and  guides  to 
life  and  death.  Bacon. 

What  if  that  light, 
To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star, 
Enlight'ning  her  by  day,  as  she  by  night, 
This  earth?  reciprocal,  if  land  be  there, 
Fields  and  inhabitants.  Milton. 

Mutual;  done  by  each  to  each. 

Where  there's  no  hope  of  a  reciprocal  aid,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  the  mutual  obligation. 

V  Estrange. 
In  reciprocal  duties,  the  failure  on  one  side  justi- 
fies not  a  failure  on  the  other.  Clarissa. 
.  Mutually  interchangeable. 

These  two  rules  will  render  a  definition  reciprocal 
with  the  thing  defined;  which,  in  the  schools,  sig- 
nifies, that  the  definition  may  be  used  in  the  place 
of  the  thing  defined.  Watts. 

4.  In  geometry,  reciprocal  proportion  is, 
when,  in  four  numbers,  the  fourth  num- 
ber is  so  much  lesser  than  the  second, 
as  the  third  is  greater  than  the  first,  and 
vice  versa.  Harris. 

According  to  the  laws  of  motion,  if  the  bulk  and 
activity  of  aliment  and  medicines  are  in  reciprocal 
proportion,  the  effect  will  be  the  same.  Arbuthnot. 
Reci'prgcally,     re-sip'pto-kal-e.     adv. 
[from    reciprocal.^      Mutually;    inter- 
changeably. 

His  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another  reciprocally.  Shakspeare. 
Make  the  bodies  appear  enlightened  by  the  sha- 
dows which  bound  the  sight,  which  cause  it  to  re- 
pose for  some  space  of  time ;  and  reciprocally  the 
shadows  may  be  made  sensible  by  enlightening  your 
ground.  Dryden. 

If  the  distance  be  about  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  the  water  will  rise  to  the  height  of  about  an 
inch;  and  if  the  distance  be  greater  or  less  in  any 
proportion,  the  height  will  be  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  very  nearly:  for  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  the  glasses  is  the  same,  whether  the 
distance  between  them  be  greater  or  less;  and  the 
weight  of  the  water  drawn  up  is  the  same,  if  the 
height  of  it  be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
height  of  the  glasses.  Newton. 

Those  two  particles  do  reciprocally  affect  each 
other  with  the  same  force  and  vigour,  as  they  would 
do  at  the  same  distance  in  any  other  situation. 

Bentley. 
Reci'procalness,  re-slp'pro-kal-nes.  n.s. 
[from  reciprocal.']     Mutual  return;  al- 
ternateness. 

The  reciprocalness  of  the  injury  ought  to  allay 

the  displeasure  at  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Reciprocate,  re-sip'pro-kate.  v.  n. 

[rtciprocus,  Latin;  reciproquer,  Fr.]  To 

act  interchangeably;  to  alternate. 

One  brawny  smith  the  puffing  bellows  plies, 
And  draws,  and  blows  reciprocating  air.      Dryden. 

From  whence  the  quick  reciprocating  breath, 
The  lobe  adhesive,  and  the  sweat  of  death.    Sewel. 


Reciproca'tion,  re-sip-pro-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[recifirocatio,  from  reciprocus,  Latin.] 
Alternation;  action  interchanged. 
Bodies  may  be  altered  by  heat,  and  yet  no  such 
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reciprocation  or  rarefaction,  condensation,  and  se- 
paralion.  Bacon- 

That  Aristotle  drowned  himself  in  Eunpus,  as 
despairing  to  resolve  the  cause  of  its  reciprocation 
or  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day,  is  generally  be- 
lieved. Brown/ 

Where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  owze  or  sand,  it 
is  by  the  motion  of  the  waters,  so  far  as  the  reci- 
procation of  the  sea  extends  to  the  bottom,  brought 
to  a  level.  R(t\l- 

The  systole  resembles  the  forcible  bending  of  a 

spring,  and  the  diastole  its  flying  out  again  to  its 

natural  site:  what  is  the  principal  efficient  of  this 

reciprocation?  R<*y- 

Reci'sion,  re-sizh'un.  n.  s.  [rccisus,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  cutting  off. 
Reci'tal,  re-si'tal.  n.  s.  [from  recite.'] 

1.  Repetition;  rehearsal. 

The  last  are  repetitions  and  recitals  of  the  first. 

Denham . 

2.  Narration. 

This  often  sets  him  on  empty  boasts,  and  betrays 
him  into  vain  fantastic  recitals  of  his  own  perform- 
ances. Mdisun. 

3.  Enumeration. 

To  make  the  rough  recital  aptly  chime, 
Or  bring  the  sum  of  Gallia's  loss  to  rhime, 
Is  mighty  hard.  Prior. 

Recita'tion,  res-se-ta'shun.  n.  s.   [from 
recite.]  Repetition;  rehearsal. 

If  menaces  of  scripture  fall  upon  men's  persons; 
if  they  are  but  the  recitations  and  descriptions  of 
God's  decreed  wrath,  and  those  decrees  and  that 
wrath  have  no  respect  to  the  actual  sins  of  men ; 
why  should  terrors  restrain  me  from  sin,  when  pre- 
sent advantage  invites  me  to  it?  Hammond. 
He  used  philosophical  arguments  and  recitations. 

Temple. 
Reci'tative,  res-se-ta-teev'.    >    n.  s. 
Recitati'vo,  res-se-ta-teev'o.  \        [from 
recite.]     A  kind  of  tuneful  pronuncia- 
tion, more  musical  than  common  speech, 
and  less  than  song;  chaunt. 

He  introduced  the  examples  of  moral  virtue,  writ 
in  verse,  and  performed  in  recitative  musick. 

Dryden. 
By  singing  peers  upheld  on  either  hand, 
Then  thus  in  quaint  recitativo  spoke.         Dunciad. 
To  RECI'TE,  re-site.  v.  a.  [recito,  Lat. 
reciter,  French.]     To  rehearse;  to  re- 
peat; to  enumerate;  to  tell  over. 

While  Telephus's  youthful  charms, 
His  rosy  neck,  and  winding  arms, 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite, 
And  in  the  tender  name  delight.  Mdison. 

The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Granville's  verse  recite, 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  op'ning  fate  to  light.  Pope. 

If  we  will  recite  nine  hours  in  ten, 
You  lose  your  patience.  Pope. 

Reoi'te,  re-site',  n.  s.  [recit,  Fr.  from  the 
verb.]  Recital.  Not  in  use. 

This  added  to  all  former  recites  or  observations 
of  long-liv'd  races,  makes  it  easy  to  conclude,  that 
health  and  long  life  are  the  blessings  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  rich.   "  Temple. 

Reci'teh,  re-site'ur.   n.  s.   [from  recite.] 

One  who  recites. 
To  RECK,  rek.  v.  n.  [pecan,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  care;   to  heed;  to  mind;  to  rate  at 
much;  to  be  in  care.  Out  of  use.  Reck 
is  still  retained  in  Scotland:  it  has  of 
before  the  thing. 

Thou's  but  a  lazy  loorde, 
And  recks  much  of  thy  swinke, 

That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words, 
To  bleer  mine  eyes  dost  think.  Spenser. 

Good  or  bad, 
What  do  I  reck,  sith  that  he  dy'd  entire?    Spenser. 
I  reck  as  little  what  betideth  me, 


As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you.       Shaksp. 

With  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear;  of  God,  or  hell,  or  worse, 
He  reeled  not.  *    Milton. 

2.  It  Recks,  verb  impersonal.  To  care. 
Of  night  or  loneliness  it  recks  me  not; 
I  fear  the  dread  events  that  clog  them  both, 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  sister.  Milton. 

To  Reck,  rek.  v.  a.  To  heed;  to  care  for. 
This  son  of  mine,  not  recking  danger,  and  ne- 
glecting the  present  good  way  he  was  in  of  doing 
himself  good,  came  hither  to  do  this  kind  office  to 
my  unspeakable  grief.  Sidney. 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing, 
That  none,  but  fools  would  reck.  Shakspeare. 

Do  not  you  as  ungracious  parsons  do, 
Who  shew  the  steep  ami  thorny  way  to  heav'n; 
Yet  like  unthinking  reckless  libertines, 
That  in  the  soft  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
Recks  not  his  own  rede.  Shakspeare. 

Re'cklesness,  rek'les-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
reck.  This  word  in  the  seventeenth  ar- 
ticle is  erroneously  written,  nvretchless- 
nrssi]  Carelessness;  negligence. 

Over  many  good  fortunes  began  to  breed  a  proud 
recklcsness  in  them.  Sidney. 

Re'ckless,  rek/les.  adj.  [from  reck;  p.ec- 
celear',  Saxon.]  Careless;  heedless; 
mindless;  untouched.  See  RECK.  This 
is  written  by  Dryden,  retchless  in  the 
article  wretchless:  reckless  is  the  most 
etymological. 
It  made  the  king  as  reckless,  as  them  diligent. 

Sidney. 
I'll  after,  more  to  be  reveng'd  of  Eglamour 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  Shakspeare. 
He  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully,  but  as 
a  drunken  sleep;  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of 
what's  past,  present,  or  to  come;  insensible  of  mor- 
tality and  desperately  mortal.  Shakspeare. 

Next  this  was  drawn  the  reckless  cities  flame, 
When  a  strange  hell  pour'd  down  from  heaven  there 
came.  Cowley. 

To  RE'CKON,  rek'k'n.103  v.  a.  [rieccau, 
Saxon;  reckenen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  number;  to  count. 

The  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him  the  money  ac- 
cording to  the  years  that  remain,  and  it  shall  be 
abated.  Leviticus. 

Numb'ring  of  his  virtues  praise, 
Death  lost  the  reckoning  of  his  days.         Crashaiv. 

When  are  questions  belonging  to  all  finite  exist- 
ences by  us  reckoned  from  some  known  parts  of  this 
sensible  world,  and  from  some  certain  epochs  mark- 
ed out  by  motions  in  it?  Locke. 

The  freezing  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant, 
returning  at  equidistant  periods,  would  as  well 
serve  men  to  reckon  their  years  by,  as  the  motions 
of  the  sun.  Locke. 

I  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the 
outside  of  the  church,  though  I  only  told  three 
sides  of  it.  Mdison. 

A  multitude  of  cities  are  reckoned  up  by  the  geo- 
graphers, particularly  by  Ptolemy.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  esteem;  to  account. 

Where  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  will  of 
God  is,  we  should  so  far  reject  the  authority  of  men, 
as  to  reckon  it  nothing.  Hooker. 

Vaiuo's  aviary  is  still  so  famous,  that  it  is  reck- 
oned for  one  of  those  notables,  which  men  of  foreign 
nations  record.  Wolton. 

For  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate; 
But  thee,  whose  strength,  while  virtue  was  her 

mate, 
Might  have  subdu'd  the  earth.  Milton. 

People,  young  and  raw,  andsoft-natured,  are  apt 
to  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  gain  love,  and  reckon 
their  own  friendship  a  sure  price  of  another  man's: 
but  when  experience  shall  have  shewn  them  the 
hardness  of  most  hearts,  the  hollowness  of  others, 
and  the  baseness  of  all,  they  will  find  that  a  friend 


is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  he  only  who  made 
hearts,  can  unite  them.  South. 

Would  the  Dutch  be  coutent  with  the  military 
government  and  revenues,  and  reckon  it  among 
what  shall  be  thought  necessary  for  their  barrier? 

Swift. 
3.  To  assign  in  an  account. 

To  him  that  worlceth  is  the  reward  not  reckoned 
of  grace,  but  of  debt.  Romans. 

To  Re'okon,  rek'k'n.1"9  v.  n.     * 

1.  To  compute;  to  calculate. 

We  may  fairly  reckon,  that  this  first  age  of  apos- 
tles, with  that  second  generation  of  many  who  were 
their  immediate  converts,  extended  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  Mdison. 

2.  To  state  an  account:  it  has  with  before 
the  other  party. 

We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expence  of  lime, 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  love*, 
And  make  us  even  with  you.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  charge;  to  account  with  on. 

I  call  posterity 
Into  the  debt,  and  reckon  on  her  head.  Ben.Tonson. 

4.  To  pay  a  penalty;   with  for  before  the 
crime. 

If  they  fail  in  their  bounden  duty,  they  shall  reck- 
on for  it  one  day.  Sanderson. 

5.  To  cali  to  punishment:  it  has  with. 

God  suffers  the  most  grievous  sins  of  particular 
persons  to  go  unpunished  in  this  world,  because  his 
justice  will  have  another  opportunity  to  meet  and 
reckon  ioitk  them.  Tillotson. 

6.  [compter  sur,  Fr.]    To  lay  stress   or 
dependence  upon. 

You  reckon  upon  losing  your  friends'  kindness, 
when  you  have  sufficiently  convinced  them,  they  can 
never  hope  for  any  of  yours.  Temple. 

Re'ckoner,  rek'k'n-ur.98  n  s.  [from  reck- 
on.] One  who  computes;  one  who  cal- 
culates cost. 
Reckoners  without  their  host  must  reckon  twice. 

Camden. 
Re'ckoning,   rek'k'n-ing.410    n.  s.   [from 
reckon.] 

1.  Computation;  calculation. 

2.  Account  of  time. 

Canst    thou   their  reckonings   keep?    the    time 
compute 
When  their  swoln  bellies  shall  enlarge  their  fruit? 

Sandys . 

3.  Accounts  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

They  that  know  how  their  own  reckoning  goes, 
Account  not  what  they  have,  hot  what  they  lose. 

Daniel. 

It  is  with  a  man  and  his  conscience,  as  with  one 
man  and  another;  even  reckoning  makes  lasting 
friends;  and  the  way  to  make  reckonings  even,  is  to 
make  them  often.  South, 

4.  Money  charged  by  an  host. 

His  industry  is  up  stairs  and  down;  his  eloquence 
the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.  Shakspeare. 

When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  it 
strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  recko>ii»g  in 
a  little  room.  Shakspeare. 

A  coin  would  have  a  nobler  use  than  to  pay  a 
reckoning.  Mdison. 

5.  Account  taken. 

There  was  no  reckoning  made  with  them  of  the 
money  delivered  into  their  hand.  -  Kings. 

6.  Esteem;  account;  estimation. 

Beauty,  though  in  as  great  excellency  in  yourself 
as  in  any,  yet  you  make  no  further  reckoning  of  it, 
than  of  an  outward  fading  benefit  nature  bestowed. 

Sidney, 

Were  they  all  of  as  great  account  as  (he  best 
among  them  with  us,  notwithstanding  they  ought 
not  to  be  of  such  reckoning,  that  their  opinion  should 
cause  the  laws  of  the  church  to  give  place.  Hooker. 

i   Rk'ckoning-book,   rek'k'n-ing-book. 
n.  s.  [from   reckoning   and  book.]     A- 
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book  in  which  money  received  and  ex- 
pended is  set  down. 
To  Reclai'm,  re-klame'.202  v. a.  [reclamo, 
Latin.] 

1 .  To  reform;  to  correct. 

He  spared  not  the  heads  of  any  mischievous  prac- 
tices, but  shewed  sharp  judgment  on  them  for  cn- 
sample  sake,  that  all  the  meaner  sort,  which  were 
infected  with  that  evil,  might,  by  terror  thereof,  be 
reclaimed  and  saved.  Spenser. 

This  errour  whosoever  is  able  to  reclaim,  he  shall 
save  move  in  one  summer*  than  Themison  destroyed 
in  any  autumn.  Brown. 

Reclaim  your  wife  from  strolling  up  and  down 
To  all  assizes.  Dryden. 

'Tis  the  intention  of  Providence,  in  all  the  vari- 
ous expressions  of  his  goodness,  to  reclaim  mankind, 
and  to  engage  their  obedience.  Rogers. 

Thepena!  laws  in  being  against  papists  have  been 
found  ineffectual,  and  rather  confirm  than  reclaim 
men  from  their  errours.  Swift. 

2.  j  reclamer,  Fr.  ]  To  reduce  to  the  state 
desired. 

It  was  for  him  to  hasten  to  let  his  people  see  that 
he  meant  to  govern  by  law,  howsoever  he  came  in 
by  the  sword;  and  fit  also  to  reclaim  thein,  to  know 
him  for  their  king,  whom  they  had  so  lately  talked 
of  as  an  enemy.  Bacon. 

Much  labour  is  required  in  trees,  to  tame 
Their  wild  disorder,  and  in  ranks  reclaim.  Dryden. 

Minds  she  the  dangers  of  the  Lycian  coast? 
Or  is  her  tow'ring  (light  reclaimed, 
By  seas  from  Icarus's  downfal  named? 
Vain  is  the  call,  and  useless  the  advice.         Prior. 

3.  To  recall;  to  cry  out  against. 

The  headstrong  horses  hurried  Octavius,  the  trem- 
bling charioteer,  along,  and  were  deaf  to  his  reclaim- 
ing them.  Dryden. 

Oh  tyrant  love! 
Wisdom  and  wit  in  vain  reclaim. 
And  arts  but  soften  us  to  feel  thy  flame.  Pope. 

4.  To  tame. 

Upon  his  fist  he  bore 
An  eagle  well  reclaim'd.  Dryden. 

Are  not  hawks  brought  to  the  hand,  and  lions, 
tygers,  and  bears  reclaimed  by  good  usage? 

V  Estrange. 
Rkcla'imant,   re-kla'mant.   n.  s.   [from 
reclaim.]  Contradicter. 

In  the  year  325,  as  is  well  known,  the  Arian 
doctrines  were  proscribed  and  anathematized  in  the 
famous  council  of  Nice,  consisting  of  318  bishops, 
very  unanimous  in  their  resolutions,  excepting  a  few 
reclaimants.  Waterland. 

To  Recli'ne,  re-kline'.  v.  a.  [reclirio,  Lat. 
recliner,  French.]  To  lean  back;  to  lean 
sidewise. 

The  mother 
Reclined  her  dying  head  upon  his  breast.     Dryden. 

While  thus  she  rested,  on  her  arm  reclined, 
The  purling  streams  that  through  the  meadows 

stray'd, 
In  drowsy  murmurs  lulFd  the  gentle  maid.  Jlddison. 

To  Recli'ne,  re-kline'.  v.  n.  To  rest;  to 
repose;  to  lean. 

Recli'ne,  re-kline'.  adj.  [reclinis,  Lat.l  In 
a  leaning  posture. 

They  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank,  damask'd  with  flow'rs. 

Milton. 

To  Reclo'se,  re-kloze'.  v.  a.  [re  and 
close.']  To  close  again. 

The  silver  ring  she  pull'd,  the  door  rcclos'd; 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord, 
To  the  strong  staple's  inmost  depth  restor'd, 
Secur'd  the  valves.  Pope. 

To  Reclu'de,  re-klude'.   v.  a.  [recludo, 
Lat;n.]  To  open. 
The  ingredients  absorb  the  intestinal  superflu- 


ities, reclude  oppilations,  and  mundify  the  blood. 

Harvey. 
Reclu'se,  re-kluse'.4"  adj.  [reclus,  Fr. 
reclusus,  Lat.]  Shut  up;  retired. 

This  must  be  the  inference  of  a  mere  contempla- 
tive; a  recluse  that  converses  only  with  his  own  me- 
ditations. Decay  oj  Piety. 

The  nymphs 
Melissan,  sacred  and  recluse  to  Ceres, 
Pour  streams  select,  and  purity  of  waters.      Prior. 

I  all  the  live-long  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse.  Philips. 

Reclu'se,  re-kluse'.  n.  s.  A  retired  person. 
It  seems  you  have  not  lived  such  an  obstinate  re- 
cluse from  the  disputes  and  transactions  of  men. 

Hammond. 
Recoagula'tion,      re-ko-ag-gu-la'shtin. 
n.  s.  [re  and  coagulation.]  Second  co- 
agulation. 

This  salt,  dissolved  in  a  convenient  quantity  of 
water,  does  upon  its  recoagulation  dispose  of  the 
aqueous  particles  among  its  own  saline  ones,  and 
shoot  into  crystals.  Boyle. 

Reco'gnisance,  re-kog'ne-zanse.3s7  n.  s. 
[recognisance,  Fr.] 

1.  Acknowledgment  of  person  or  thing. 

2.  Badge. 

Apparent  it  is,  that  all  men  are  either  christians 
or  not;  if  by  external  profession  they  be  christians, 
then  are  they  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ:  and 
christians  by  external  profession  they  are  all  whose 
mark  of  recognizance  hath  in  it  those  things  men- 
tioned, yet  although  they  be  impious  idolaters  and 
wicked  hereticks.  Hooker. 

She  did  gratify  his  amorous  works, 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love. 
Which  I  first  gave  her;  an  handkerchief.     Shaksp. 

3.  A  bond  of  record  testifying  the  recog- 
nisor  to  owe  unto  the  recognisee  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money;  and  is  acknowledg- 
ed in  some  court  of  record;  and  those 
that  are  mere  recognisances  are  not 
sealed  but  enrolled:  it  is  also  used  for 
the  verdict  of  the  twelve  men  empan- 
nelled  upon  an  assize.  Cowell. 

The  English  should  not  marry  with  any  Irish,  un- 
less bound  by  recognizance  with  sureties,  to  continue 
loyal.  Davies. 

To  Recogni'se,  r&k'kog-nize.  v.  a.  [re- 
cognosco,  Lat.] 

1.  To  acknowledge;  to  recover  and  avow 
knowledge  of  any  person  or  thing. 

He  brought  several  of  them,  even  under  their 
own  hands,  to  recognize  their  sense  of  their  undue 
procedure  used  by  them  unto  him.  Fell. 

The  British  cannon  formidably  roars, 
While  startingjfrom  his  oozy  bed, 
Th1  asserted  ocean  rears  his  reverend  head, 
To  view  and  recognise  his  ancient  lord.        Dryden. 

Then  first  he  recognised  th'  aethereal  guest, 
Wonder  and  joy  alternate  fire  his  breast.         Pope. 

Speak,  vassal,  recognize  thy  sov'reign  queen, 
Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  me!  know'st  thou  not  me  seen? 

Harte. 

2.  To  review;  to  re-examine. 

However  their  causes  speed  in  your  tribunals, 
Christ  will  recognize  them  at  a  greater.         South. 
Recognisee',  re-kog-ne-zee'.  n.  s.  He  in 

whose  favour  the  bond  is  drawn. 
Reco'gnisor,  re-kog-ne-zdr'.   n.   s.    He 

who  gives  the  recognisance. 
Recognition,  rek-kog-nish'fin.  n.  s.  [re- 
cognition Latin.] 
1.  Review;  renovation  of  knowledge. 

The  virtues  of  some  being  thought  expedient  to 
be  annually  had  in  remembrance,  brought  in  a  fourth 
kind  of  publick  reading,  whereby  the  lives  of  such 


saints  had,  at  the  time  of  their  yearly  memorials, 
solemn  recognition  in  the  church  of  God.     Hooker. 
2.  Knowledge  confessed. 

Every  species  of  fancy  hath  three  modes;  recog- 
nition of  a  thing,  as  present;  memory  of  it,  as  past; 
and  foresight  of  it  as  to  come.  Grew. 

5.  Acknowledgment;  memorial. 

The  Israelites  in  Moses' days  were  redeemed  out 
of  Egypt;  in  memory  and  recognition  whereof  they 
were  commanded  to  observe  the  weekly  sabbath. 

White. 

If  the  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  a  final 

concord,  upon  any  writ  or  covenant  finally,  betaken 

by  justice  of  assize,  and  the  yearly  value  of  those 

lands  be  declared  by  affidavit  made  before  the  same 

justice;  then  is  the  recognition  and  value  signed  wiih 

the  hand,  writing  of  that  justice.  Bacon. 

To    Recoi'l,    re-koil'.3"    v.  n.    [reculer, 

French.] 

1.  To  rush  back  in  consequence  of  resist- 
ance which  cannot  be  overcome  by  the 
force  impressed. 

The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me;  in  himself  too  mighty.  Shakspeare. 

Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet, 
Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoils.  Milton. 

Amazement  seiz'd 
All  th'  host  of  heav'11,  back  they  recoiVd,  afraid 
At  first.  Milton. 

Evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil.  Milton. 

Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils, 
Like  guns  o'ercharg'd,  breaks,  misses,  or  recoils. 

Denham. 

My  hands  so  soft,  his  heart  so  hard, 
The  blow  recoils,  and  hurts  me  while  I  strike. 

Dryden. 

Whatever  violence  may  be  offered  to  nature,  by 
endeavouring  to  reason  men  into  a  contrary  persua- 
sion, nature  will  still  recoil,  and  at  last  return  to 
itself.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  fall  back. 

Ye  both  forwearied  be;  therefore  awhile 
I  read  you  rest,  and  to  your  bowers  recoil.  Spenser. 

Ten  paces  huge 
He  back  recoiVd;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee, 
His  massy  spear  upstay'd.  Milton. 

3.  To  fail;  to  shrink. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil 
In  an  imperial  charge.  Shakspeare. 

Recoi'l,  re-koil .  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 

falling  back. 
To  Recoi'n,  re-k6in'.299  300  v.  a.  [re  and 
coin.]  To  coin  over  again. 

Among  the  Romans,  to  preserve  great  events 
upon  their  coins,  when  any  particular  piece  of  mo- 
ney grew  very  scarce,  it  was  often  recoined  by  a 
succeeding  emperor.  Mdison. 

Recoi'nage,  r6-koin'idje.90  n.  s.  [re  and 
coinage.]  The  act  of  coining  anew. 

The  mint  gained  upon  the  late  statute,  by  the 
recoinage  of  groats  and  half-groats,  now  twelve 
pences  and  sixpences.  Bacon. 

To  RECOLLE'CT,  rek-kol-lekf.  v.  a. 
[recollectus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  recover  to  memory. 

It  did  relieve  my  passion  much; 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms 
On  those  most  brisk  and  giddy  paced  times. 

Shakspeare. 

Recollect  every  day  the  things  seen,  heard,  or 
read,  which  made  any  addition  to  your  understand- 
ing. Watts. 

2.  To  recover  reason  or  resolution. 

The  Tyrian  queen 
Admir'd  his  fortunes,  more  admir'd  the  man; 
Then  recollected  stood.  Dryden. 

3.  To  gather  what  is  scattered;  to  gather 
again. 

Now  that  God  hath  made  his  light  radiate  in  hit 
word,  men  may  recollect  those  scattered  divine 
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beams,  and  kindling  with  them  the  topicks  proper 
to  warm  our  affections,  enflame  holy  zeal.  Boyle. 
Recoi.lk'ction,  rek-kol-lek'shiin.  n.  s. 
[from  recollect.]  Recovery  of  notion; 
revival  in  the  memory. 

Recollection  is  when  any  idea  is  sought  after  by 
the  mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found,  and 


brought  again  in  view. 


Locke. 


Finding  the  recollection  of  his  thoughts  disturb 
his  sleep,  he  remitted  the  particular  care  of  the 
composition.  Fell. 

Let  us  take  care  that  we  sleep  not  without  such 
a  recollection  of  the  actions  of  the  day  as  may  re- 
present any  thing  thai  is  remarkable,  as  matter  of 
sorrow  or  thanksgiving.  Taylor. 

The  last  image  of  that  troubled  heap, 
When  sense  subside?,  and  fancy  sports  in  sleep, 
Though  past  the  recollection  of  the  thought, 
Becomes  the  stuff  of  which  our  dream  is  wrought. 

Pope. 
To  Reco'mfort,   re-kum'furt.  v.  a.  [re 
and  comfort^] 

1.  To  comfort  or  console  again. 

What  place  is  there  left,  we  may  hope  our  woes 

to  recomfort?  Sidney. 

Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown 

tides, 

As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.     Shakspeare. 

As  one  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and  after  thoughts  disturb'd, 
Submitting  to  what  seemed  remediless.        Milton. 

2.  To  give  new  strength. 

In  strawberries,  it  is  usual  to  help  the  ground 
with  muck;  and  likewise  to  recomfort  it  sometimes 
with  muck  put  to  the  roots;  but  to  water  with  muck 
water  is  not  practised.  Bacon. 

To  Recomme'nce,  re-k6m-m£nse'.63t  v.  a. 
[recommencer,  Fr.  re  and  commenced] 
To  begin  anew. 

To  RECOMME'ND,  rek-kom-mend' .«" 
v.  a.  [recommender,  French;  re  and  com- 
mend. ] 

1.  To  praise  to  another;  to  advance  by 
praise  to  the  kindness  of  another. 

Mecenas  recommended  Virgil  and  Horace  to  Au- 
gustus, whose  praises  helped  to  make  him  popular 
while  alive,  and  after  his  death  have  made  him 
precious  to  posterity.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  acceptable. 

A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends, 
Succeeds,  and  even  a  stranger  recommends-     Pope. 

3.  To  commit  with  prayers. 

They  had  been  recommended  to  the  grace  of  God. 

Acts. 
Recomme'ndable,      rek-kom-mend'a-bl. 
adj.  [recommendable,  French,  from  re- 
commend.'] Worthy  of  recommendation 
or  praise. 

Though  these  pursuits  should  make  out  no  pre- 
tence to  advantage,  yet,  upon  the  account  of  honour, 
they  are  recommendable.  Glanville. 

Recommenda'tion,  rek-kom-men-da'- 
shun.  n.  s.  [recommendation,  Fr.  from 
recommend.] 

1 .  The  act  of  recommending. 

2.  That  which  secures  to  one  a  kind  re- 
ception from  another. 

Poplicola's  doors  were  opened  on  the  outside,  to 
save  the  people  even  the  common  civility  of  asking 
entrance;  where  misfortune  was  a  powerful  recom- 
mendation; and  where  want  itself  was  a  powerful 
mediator.  Dryden. 

Recomme'ndatohy,  rek-kom-men'da-tur- 
e.fiI2  adj.  [from  recommend.']  That  com- 
mends to  another. 

Verses  recommendatory  they  have  commanded 
me  to  pit  fix  before  my  book.  Sicift. 

Recomme'nder,  r6k-k6m-mend'ur.  n,  s. 


[from  recommend.]     One  who  recom- 
mends. 

St.  Chrysostom,  as  great  a  lover  and  rccommend- 
er  of  the  solitary  state  as  he  was,  declares  it  to  be 
no  proper  school  for  those  who  are  to  be  leaders  of 
Christ's  flock.  Merbury. 

To  Recommi't,  re-kom-mit'.  v.  a.  [re  and 
commit.]  To  commit  anew. 

When  they  had  bailed  the  twelve  bishops,  who 
were  in  the  Tower,  the  house  of  commons  expostu- 
lated with  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  recommitted 

Clarendon. 
To  Reoomta'ct,  re-kom-pakt'.  v.  a.  [re 
and  compact.]   To  join  anew. 

Repair 
And  recompact  my  scatter'd  body.  Donne. 

To  Recompense,  rek'kom-pense.  v.  a. 
[recompense?-,  French;  re  and  comfienso, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  repay;  to  requite. 
Continue  faithful,  and  we  will  recompense  you. 

1  Maccabees. 

Hear  from  heaven  and  requite  the  wicked,  by 

recompensing  his  way  upon  his  own  head.  2  Chron. 

2.  To  give  in  requital. 
Thou  wast  begot  of  them,  and  how  canst  thou  re- 
compense them  the  things  they  have  done  for  thee? 

Ecclesiasticus. 
Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.        Romans. 

3.  To  compensate;  to  make  up  by  some- 
thing equivalent. 

French  wheat  which  is  bearded,  requireth  the 
best  soil,  recompensing  the  same  with  a  profitable 
plenty.  Carew. 

Solyman  willing  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  said, 
that  he  would  in  short  time  find  occasion  for  them 
to  recompense  that  disgrace,  and  again  to  show  their 
approved  valour.  Knolles. 

He  is  long  ripening,  but  then  his  maturity,  and 
the  complement  thereof,  recompenseth  the  slowness 
of  his  maturation.  Hale. 

4.  To  redeem;  to  pay  for. 
If  the  man  have  no  kinsman  to  recompense  the 

trespass  unto,  let  it  be  recompensed  unto  the  Lord. 

Numbers. 
Recompense,  rek'kom-p£nse.   n.  s.  [re- 
compense, Fr.  from  the  verb.] 

1.  Reward;  something  given  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  merit. 

Thou'rt  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Equivalent;  compensation. 
Wise  men  thought  the  vast  advantage  from  their 

learning  and  integrity  an  ample  recompense  for  any 
inconvenience  from  their  passion.  Clarendon. 

Your  mother's  wrongs  a  recompense  shall  meet, 
I  lay  my  sceptre  at  her  daughter's  feet.        Dryden. 

Recompi'lement,  re-kom-pile'm&nt.631 
n.  s.  [re  and  complement.]  New  com- 
pilement. 

Although  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a  particular 
digest  or  recompilement  of  the  laws,  I  laid  it  aside. 

Bacon. 
To   Recompo'se,   re-kom-poze'.531  v.  a. 
[recom/ioser,  Fr.  re  and  compose.] 

1.  To  settle  or  quiet  anew. 
Elijah  was  so  transported,  that  he  could  not  re- 
ceive answer  from  God,  till  by  musick  he  was  re- 
composed.  Taylor. 

2.  To  form  or  adjust  anew. 
We  produced  a  lovely  purple,  which  we  can  de- 
stroy or  recompose  at  pleasure,  by  severing  or  re- 
approaching  the  edges  of  the  two  irires.  Boyle. 

Rkoomposi'tion,  r6-kom-p6-zi»h'uo.  n.  s. 

[re  and  composition.]    Composition  re- 
newed. 


To  RE'CONCILE,  rek'k6n-sile.  v.  a.  [i  e- 

concilier,  Fr.  reconcilio,  Latin.] 
1.  To  make  to  like  again. 
This  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconciled  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.  Shaksp. 

Submit  to  Caesar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life.  Addison. 

Contending  minds  to  reconcile.  Swift. 

He  that  Ikis  accustomed  himself  to  take  up  \silh 
what  easily  offers  itself,  has  reason  to  fear  he  snail 
never  reconcile  himself  to  the  fatigue  of  turning 
things  in  his  mind,  to  discover  their  more  retired  se- 
crets. Locke. 
I.  To  make  to  be  liked  again. 

Many  wise  men,  who  knew  the  treasurer's  talent 
in  removing  prejudice,  and  reconciling  himself  to 
wavering  affections,  believed  the  loss  of  the  duke 
was  unseasonable.  Clarendon. 

i.  To  make  any  thing  consistent. 

The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood 
how  to  reconcile  manual  labour  with  affairs  of  state. 

Locke. 
Questions  of  right  and  wrong, 
Which  though  our  consciences  have  reconciled, 
My  learning  cannot  answer.  Southern, 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  mishap'd  appear, 
Consider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near; 
Which  but  proportion 'd  to  their  light  or  place, 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace.      Pope. 

t.  To  restore  to  favour. 

So  thou  shalt  do  for  every  one  that  erret'.i  and  is 

simple,  so  shall  ye  reconcile  the  house.        Esekiel. 

Let  him  live  before  thee  reconciled.  Millon. 

Reconci'leable,    rek-kon-si'la-bl.     adj. 
[reconciliable,  Fr.  from  reconcile.] 

1 .  Capable  of  renewed  kindness. 

2.  Consistent;  possible  to  be  made  con- 
sistent. 

What  we  did  was  against  the  dictates  of  our  own 
conscience;  and  consequently  never  makes  that  act 
reconcileable  with  a  regenerate  estate,  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  so.  Hammond. 

The  different  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  ships  are 
reconcileable,  by  supposing  that  some  spoke  of  the 
men  of  war  only,  and  others  added  the  transports. 

Arbulhnot. 

The  bones,  to  be  the  most  convenient,  ought  to 
have  been  as  light,  as  was  reconcileable  with  suffi- 
cient strength.  Cheyne. 

Worldly  affairs  and  recreations  may  hinder  our 
attendance  upon  the  worship  of  God,  and  arc  not 
reconcileable  with  solemn  assemblies.  Nelson. 

Reconci'leableness,      r^k-kon-si'la-bl- 
nfis.  n.  s.  [from  reconcileable.] 

1.  Consistence;  possibility  to  be  reconciled. 
The  cylinder  is  a  lifeless  trunk,  which  hath  no- 
thing of  choice  or  will  in  it:  and  therefore  cannot 
be  a  fit  resemblance  to  shew  the  reconcileableness  of 
fate  with  choice.  Hammond. 

Discerning  how  the  several  parts  of  scripture  are 
fitted  to  several  times,  persons  and  occurrences,  we 
shall  discover  not  only  a  reconcileableness,  but  a 
friendship  and  perfect  harmony  betwixt  texts,  that 
here  seem  most  at  variance.  Beyle. 

2.  Disposition  to  renew  love. 

Reconcilement,  rek-kon-siic'mei.t.  n.  s. 
[from  reconcile.] 

1.  Reconciliation;    renewal    of    kindncts; 
favour  restored. 

Injury  went  beyond  all  degree  of  reconcilement. 

Sidney. 

Creature  so  fair!  his  reconcilement  seeking, 
Who.u  she  had  displeas'd.  Milton 

On  one  side  gn  .<i  reserve,  and  very  meat  resent 
ment  on  the  other,  have  en.'lamed  anjmosities,  so  as 
to  make  all  reconcilement  impracticable.       Swift 

2.  Friendship  renewed, 
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No  cloud 
Of  anger  shall  remain;  but  peace  assur'd 
And  reconcilement.  Milton. 

Rkconci'ler,  rek'kon-si-lur.  n.  s.  [from 
reconcile.] 

1.  One  who  renews  friendship  between 
others. 

He  not  only  attained  his  purpose  of  uniting  dis- 
tant parties  unto  each  other,  but,  contrary  to  the 
usual  fate  of  reconcilers,  gained  them  to  himself. 

Fell. 

2.  One  who  discovers  the  consistence  be- 
tween propositions. 

Part  of  the  world  know  how  to  accommodate  St. 
James  aud  St.  Paul,  better  than  some  late  reconci- 
lers. Norris. 
Reconciliation,  rek-kon-sil-6-a/shun.  n. 
s.  [reconciliatio,  from  re  and   concilio, 
Lat.  reconciliation,  Fr.] 

1.  Renewal  of  friendship. 

2.  Agreement  of  things  seemingly  oppo- 
site; solution  of  seeming  contrarieties. 

These  distinctions  of  the  fear  of  God  give  us  a 
clear  and  easy  reconciliation  of  those  seeming  in- 
consistencies of  scripture,  with  respect  to  this  affec- 
tion. Rogers. 

3.  Atonement;  expiation. 

He  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest 
to  make  reconciliation  for  sin.  Hebrews. 

To  Reconde'nse,  re-kon-dense'.  v.  a.  [re 
and  condense.']  To  condense  anew. 

In  the  heads  of  stills  and  necks  of  eolipiles,  such 
vapours  quickly  are  by  a  very  little  cold  recondens- 
ed  into  water.  Boyle. 

Reco'ndite,  rek'kon-dite.003  B2*  adj.  [rc- 
conditus,  Latin.]  Secret;  profound;  ab- 
struse. 

A  disagreement  between  thought  and  expression 
seldom  happens,  but  among  men  of  more  recondite 
studies  and  deep  learning.  Felton. 

To  Recondu'ct,  re-kon-dukt'.  v.  a.  [re- 
conduit,  Fr.  reconductus,  Lat.  re  and 
conduct.]  To  conduct  again. 

Wander'st  thou  within  this  lucid  orb, 
And  stray'd  from  those  fair  fields  of  light  above, 
Amidst  this  new  creation  want'st  a  guide, 
To  reconduct  thy  steps?  Dryden. 

To  Reconjoi'n,  re-kon-join'.  v.  a.  [re  and 
conjoin.]  To  join  anew. 

Some  liquors,  although  colourless  themselves, 
when  elevated  into  exhalations,  exhibit  a  conspicu- 
ous colour,  which  they  lose  again  when  reconjoined 
into  a  liquor.  Boyle. 

To  Reco'nquer,  re-kong'kur.  v.  a.  [re- 
conquerir,  Fr.  re  and  conquer.]  To  con- 
quer again. 
Chatterton  undertook  to  reconquer  Ogier.  Davies. 
To  Reco'nsecrate,  re-kon'se-krate.  v.  a. 
[re  and  consecrate.]  To  consecrate 
anew. 

If  a  church  should  be  consumed  by  fire,  it  shall, 
in  such  a  case,  be  reconsecrated.  Jlylijfe. 

To  Reconve'ne,  re-kon-vene'.  v.  n.  [re 
and  convene.]  To  assemble  anew. 

A  worse  accident  fell  about  the  time  of  the  two 
houses  reconvening,  which  made  a  wonderful  im- 
pression. Clarendon. 
To  Rkoonve'y,  re-kon-va'.  v.  a.  [re  and 
convey.]  To  convey  again. 

As  rivers  lost  in  seas,  some  secret  vein 
Thence  reconveys,  there  to  be  lost  again.  Denham. 
To  RECO'RD,  re-kord'.  v.  a.  [recordor, 

Lat.  recorder,  Fr.] 
1.  To  register  any  thing,  so  that  its  me- 
mory may  not  be  lost. 

I  made  him  my  book,  where  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  my  secret  thoughts.    Shakspeare. 


He  shall  record  a  gift 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo.  Shakspeare. 

Those  things  that  are  recorded  of  him  and  his  im- 
piety, are  written  in  the  chronicles.  1  Esdras. 

I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against 
you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death. 

Deuteronomy. 

They  gave  complex  ideas  names,  that  they  might 
the  more  easily  record  and  discourse  of  those  things 
they  were  daily  conversant  in.  Locke, 

2.  To  celebrate;  to  cause  to  be  remem- 
bered solemnly. 

So  ev'n  and  morn  recorded  the  third  day.  Milton. 

3.  To  recite;  to  repeat;  perhaps  to  tune. 
Out  of  use. 

They  long'd  to  see  the  day,  to  hear  the  lark 
Record  her  hymns,  and  chant  her  carrols  blest. 

Fairfax 
Re'cord,  rek'ord,  or  re-kord'492  n.  s.  [re- 
cord, Fr.  from  the  verb.  The  accent  of 
the  noun  is  indifferently  on  either  syl- 
lable; of  the  verb  always  on  the  last.] 
Register;  authentick  memorial. 

Is  it  upon  record?  or  else  reported 
Successively,  from  age  to  age?  Shakspeare. 

It  cannot  be 
The  Volscians  dare  break  with  us. 
— We  have  record  that  very  well  it  can; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been.  Shaksp. 
The  king  made  a  record  of  these  things,  and 
Mardocheus  wrote  thereof.  Esther. 

An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony, 
The  records  of  his  covenant.  Milton. 

Of  such  a  goddess  no  time  leaves  record, 
Who  burn'd  the  temple  where  she  was  ador'd. 

Dryden. 
If  he  affirms  such  a  monarchy  continued  to  the 
flood,  I  would  know  what  records  he  has  it  from. 

Locke. 

Though  the  attested  copy  of  a  record  be  good 

proof,  yet  the  copy  of  a  copy  never  so  well  attested 

will  not  be  admitted  as  a  proof  in  judicature.  Locke. 

Thy  elder  look,  great  Janus!  cast 
Into  the  long  records  of  ages  past; 
Review  the  years  in  fairest  action  drest.        Prior. 

Recordation,  rek-or-da'shun.  n.  s.  [re- 
cordatio,  Latin.]  Remembrance.  Not 
in  use. 

I  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough, 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes, 
That  it  may  grow  and  spout  as  high  as  heav'n 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband.    Shakspeare. 

Make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke.  Shakspeare. 
A  man  of  the  primitive  temper,  when  the  church 
by  lowliness  did  flourish  in  high  examples,  which  I 
have  inserted  as  a  due  recordation  of  his  virtues, 
having  been  much  obliged  to  him  for  many  favours. 

Wotton. 
Reco'rder,  re-kord'ur.   n.  s.  [from  re- 
cord.] 

1.  One  whose  business  is  to  register  any 
events. 

I  but  your  recorder  am  in  this, 
Or  mouth  and  speaker  of  the  universe, 

A  ministerial  notary;  for  'tis 
Not  I,  but  you  and  fame  that  make  the  verse.  Donne. 

2.  The  keeper  of  the  rolls  in  a  city. 

I  ask'd  what  meant  this  wilful  silence? 
His  answer  was,  the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  spoke  to  except  by  the  recorder.  Shakspeare. 

The  office  of  recorder  to  this  city  being  vacant, 
five  or  six  persons  are  soliciting  to  succeed  him 

Swift 

3.  A  kind  of  flute;  a  wind  instrument. 
The  shepherds  went  among  them,  and  sang  an 
eclogue,  while  the  other  shepherds,  pulling  out  re- 
corders, which  possest  the  place  of  pipes,  accorded 
their  musick  to  the  others  voice.  Sidney. 

In  a  recorder,  the  three  uppermost  holes  yield  one 
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tone,  which  is  a  note  lower  than  the  tone  of  the  first 
three.  Bacon. 

The  figures  of  recorders,  and  flutes  and  pipes  are 
straight;  but  the  recorder  hath  a  less  bore  and  a 
greater  above  and  below.  Bacon. 

To  Recou'ch,  re-koutsh'.  v.  n,  [re  and 
couch.]  To  lie  down  again. 

Thou  mak'st  the  night  to  overvail  the  day; 
Then  lions'  whelps  lie  roaring  for  their  prey, 
And  at  thy  powerful  hand  demand  their  food; 
Who  when  at  morn  they  all  recouch  again, 
Then  toiling  man  till  eve  pursues  his  pain.  Wotton, 

To    RECO'VER,  re-kuv'ur.   v.  a.  [re- 
couvrer,  Fr.  recufiero,  Lat.] 

1.  To  restore  from  sickness  or  disorder. 

Would  my  lord  were  with  the  prophet;  for  he 
would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy.  2  Kings. 

The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  light, 
And  nature  stood  recover,d  of  her  fright.     Dryden. 

2.  To  repair. 

Should  we  apply  this  precept  only  to  those  who 
are  concerned  to  recover  time  they  have  lost,  it 
would  extend  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Rogers. 

Even  good  men  have  many  failings  and  lapses  to 
lament  and  recover.  Rogers. 

3.  To  regain;  to  get  again. 

Every  of  us,  each  for  himself,  laboured  how  to 
recover  him,  while  he  rather  daily  sent  us  compa- 
nions of  our  deceit,  than  ever  return'd  in  any  sound 
and  faithful  manner.  Sidney. 

Stay  a  while;  and  we'll  debate, 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recover'd. 

Shakspeare, 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind.  Luke. 

Once  in  forty  years  cometh  a  pope,  that  casteth 
his  eye  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  recovtr  it 
to  the  church.  Bacon. 

These  Italians,  in  despight  of  what  could  be 
done,  recovered  Tiliaventum.  Knollts. 

I  who  ere  while  the  happy  garden  sung, 
By  one  man's  disobedience  lost,  now  sing 
Recovered  Paradise  to  all  mankind, 
By  one  man's  firm  obedience.  Milton. 

Any  other  person  may  join  with  him  that  is  in- 
jured, and  assist  him  in  recovering  from  the  offender 
so  much  as  may  make  satisfaction.  Locke. 

4.  To  release. 

That  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  devil,  who  are  taken  captive  by  him. 

2  Timothy. 

5.  To  attain;  to  reach;  to  come  up  to. 
Not  in  use. 

The  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we're  sure  enough.  Shakspeare. 

To  Reco'ver,  re-kuv'ur.  v.  n.  To  grow 
well  from  a  disease,  or  any  evil. 

Adam,  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  his  scatter'd  spirits  return'd.     Milton. 

Recoverable,   re-kuv'ur-a-bl.  adj.  [re- 
couvrable,  Fr.  from  recover.] 

1 .  Possible  to  be  restored  from  sickness. 

2.  Possible  to  be  regained. 

A  prodigal's  course 
Is  like  the  sun's,  but  not  like  his,  recoverable,  I  fear. 

Shakspeare. 
They  promised  the  good  people  ease  in  the  mat- 
ter of  protections,  by  which  the  debts  from  parlia- 
ment men  and  their  followers  were  not  recoverable. 

Clarendon. 
Reco'very,  re-kuv'ur-e.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
cover.] 
1.  Restoration  from  sickness. 

Your  hopes  are  regular  and  seasonable,  though 

in  temporal  affairs  such  as  are  deliverance  from 

enemies,  and  recovery  from  sickness.  Taylor. 

The  sweat,  sometimes  acid,  is  a  sign  of  recovery 

after  acute  distempers.  *1rbuthnoL 

.  2.  Power  or  act  of  regaining. 
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What  should  move  me  to  undertake  the  recovery 
of  this,  being  not  ignorant  of  the  impossibility? 

Shakspeare. 

These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy: 

But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick? 

— For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery.       Shaksp. 

Mario  Sanudo  lived  about  the  fourteenth  age,  a 

man  full  of  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Arbuthnot. 
3.  The  act  of  cutting  off  an  entail. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is  sure  scared  out  of 
him;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee  simple,  with 
fine  and  recovery.  Shakspeare. 

To  RECOU'NT,  re-kount'.  v. a.  [recon- 
ter,  Fr.j  To  relate  in  detail;  to  tell  dis- 
tinctly. 
Bid  him  recount  the  fore-recited  practices. 

Shakspeare. 
How  I  have  thought  of  these  times, 
1  shall  recount  hereafter.  Shakspeare. 

Plato  in  Timaeo  produces  an  Egyptian  priest, 
who  recounted  to  Solon  out  of  the  holy  books  of 
Egypt,  the  story  of  the  flood  universal,  which  hap- 
pened long  before  the  Grecian  inundation.  Raleigh. 
The  talk  of  worldly  affairs  hindereth  much,  al- 
though recounted  with  a  fair  intention:  we  speak 
willingly,  but  seldom  return  to  silence.  Taylor. 
Say,  from  these  glorious  seeds  what  harvest  flows, 
Recount  our  blessings,  and  compare  our  woes. 

Dryden. 
Recou'ntment,  re-kount'ment.  n.  s.  [from 
recount.]  Relation;  recital. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two, 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  finely  bath'd; 
As  how  1  came  into  that  desart  place.    Shalcspeare. 
Recou'red,  re-k6urd'.  for  recovered,  or 
recured.  Spenser. 

Recou'rse,  re-k6rse'.  n.  s.  [recursus,  Lat. 
recours,  Fr.J 

1.  Frequent  passage.  Obsolete. 

Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Return;  new  attack. 

Preventive  physick,  by  purging  noxious  humours 
and  the  causes  of  diseases,  preventeth  sickness  in 
the  healthy,  or  the  recourse  thereof  in  the  valetudi- 
nary. Brown. 

3.  \recours,  French.]  Application  as  for 
help  or  protection.  This  is  the  common 
use. 

Thus  died  this  great  peer,  in  a  time  of  great  re- 
course unto  him  and  dependence  upon  him,  the 
house  and  town  full  of  servants  and  suitors.  Wollon. 

The  council  of  Trent  commends  the  making  re- 
course, not  only  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  but  to 
their  aid  and  assistance.  Stillingfletl. 

Can  any  man  think,  that  this  privilege  was  at 
fust  conferred  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that 
christians  in  all  ages  had  constant  recourse  to  it  for 
determining  their  differences;  and  yet  that  that  very 
church  should  now  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  it? 

Tillotson. 

All  other  means  have  fail'd  to  wound  her  heart, 
Our  last  recourse  is  therefore  to  our  art.      Dryden. 

4.  Access. 

The  doors  be  lockt, 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night.  Shaksp. 

Recou'rseful,  re-k6rse'ful.  adj.  [from 
recourse."]   Moving  alternately. 
In  that  recourseful  deep.  Drayton. 

Re'cki  \nt,    rek'kre-ant.   adj.    [recriant, 

French.] 
1.  Cowardly;  meanspirited;  subdued;  cry- 
ing out  for  mercy;  recanting  out  of  fear. 

Let  bf  that  i;i*ly  debouaire. 
Thou  recreant  tcnJ  i  r>on  thyself  prepare 

To  battle.  Spenser 

D 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hale?  aou  it  .ih  ...mme, 

vol.  n. 


And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Shakspeare. 
Here    standeth    Thomas    Mowbray,    duke    of 
Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant.  Shakspeare. 
The  knight,  whom  fate  and  happy  chance  shall 
grace 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite, 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain, 
The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain.  Dryden. 
2.  Apostate;  false. 

Who  for  so  many  benefits  receiv'd 
Turn'd  recreant  to  God,  ingrate  and  false, 
And  so  of  all  true  good  himself  despoil'd.    Milton. 
To  RE'CREATE,  rek'kre-ate.  v.  a.  [re- 
creo,  Lat.  recrcer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  refresh  after  toil;  to  amuse  or  divert 
in  weariness. 

He  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves.      Shaksp. 

Necessity  and  the  example  of  St.  John,  who  re- 
created himself  with  sporting  with  a  tame  partridge, 
teach  us,  that  it  is  lawful  to  relax  our  bow,  but  not 
suffer  it  to  be  unstrung.  Taylor. 

Painters,  when  they  work  on  white  grounds, 
place  before  them  colours  mixt  with  blue  and  green, 
to  recreate  their  eyes,  white  wearying  and  paining 
the  sight  more  than  any.  Dryden. 

2.  To  delight;  to  gratify. 

These  ripe  fruits  recreate  the  nostrils  with  their 
aromatick  scent.  More. 

He  walked  abroad,  which  he  did  not  so  much  to 
recreate  himself,  as  to  obey  the  prescripts  of  his 
physician.  Fell. 

3.  To  relieve;  to  revive. 
Take  a  walk  to  refresh  yourself  with  the  open  air, 

which  inspired  fresh  doth  exceedingly  recreate  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  vital  spirits.  Harvey. 

Recrea'tion,  r£k-kre-a'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
recreated] 

1 .  Relief  after  toil  or  pain;  amusement  in 
sorrow  or  distress. 

The  chief  recreation  she  could  find  in  her  an- 
guish, was  sometimes  to  visit  that  place,  where 
first  she  was  so  happy  as  to  see  the  cause  of  her 
unhap.  Sidney. 

I'll  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie,  and  tears,  shed  there, 
Shall  be  my  recreation.  Shakspeare. 

The  great  men  among  the  ancients,  understood 
how  to  reconcile  manual  labour  with  affairs  of  state; 
and  thought  it  no  lessening  to  their  dignity  to  make 
the  one  the  recreation  to  the  other.  Locke. 

2.  Refreshment;  amusement;  diversion. 

You  may  have  the  recreation  of  surprising  those 
with  admiration,  who  shall  hear  the  deaf  person 
pronounce  whatsoever  they  shall  desire,  without 
your  seeming  to  guide  him.  Holder. 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived,  that  thinks  to 
maintain  a  constant  tenure  of  pleasure,  by  a  con- 
tinual pursuit  of  sports  and  recreations:  for  all  these 
things,  as  they  refresh  a  man  when  weary,  so  they 
weary  him  when  refreshed.  South. 

Re'creative,  rek'kre -i-tiv.  adj.  [from 
recreate.]  Refreshing;  giving  relief  after 
labour  or  pain;  amusing;  diverting. 

Let  the  musick  be  recreate,  and  with  some 
strange  changes.  Bacon. 

Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of 
your  time;  but  chuse  such  as  are  healthful,  recre- 
ative and  apt  to  refresh  you:  but  at  no  haul  dwell 
upon  them.  Taylor. 

The  access  these  trifles  pain  to  the  closets  of  la- 
dies, seem  to  promise  suci.  easy  and  recreative  ex- 
periments, which  require  but  little  time  or  charge. 

Boyle. 
Re'prea tiveness,  rek'kre-a-fiv-neV  n.  s 
[from  recreative.]  The  quality  of  being 
recn 
RE  CKEMLN  I",  rek'kre-ment.  n.s.  [re- 
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lie. 
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crementtim,  Latin.]   Dross;  spume;  su- 
perfluous or  useless  parts. 

The  vital  fire  in  the  heart  lequires  an  ambient 
body  of  a  yielding  nature,  to  receive  the  sup  rflu- 
ous  serosities  and  other  recrements  of  the  blood. 

Boyle. 

Recreme'ntal,  rek-kre-men'tal. 

Recrementi'tious,   rek-kre-men-fish 
us.  adj.  [from  recrement.]  Drossy. 

To  RECRI'iMINATE,  re-krim'e-nale. 
■v.  n.  [recriminer,  Fr.  re  and  crimincr, 
Latin.]  To  return  one  accusation  with 
another. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  recriminate,  hoping  suf- 
ficiently to  clear  myself  in  this  matter.  Stilling  fleet. 

How  shall  such  hypocrites  reform  the  state, 
On  whom  the  brothels  can  recriminate?      Dryden. 
To  Recri'minate,  re-krim'e-nate.  v.  a. 
To  accuse  in  return.  Unusual. 

Did  not  Joseph  lie  under  black  infamy?  he  scorn- 
ed so  much  as  to  clear  himself,  or  to  recriminate 
the  strumpet.  South. 

Rechimina'tion,  re-krim-e-na'shun.  n.  s. 
[recrimination,  French;  from  recrimi- 
nate.] Return  of  one  accusation  with 
another. 

Publick  defamation  will  seem  disobliging  enough 
to  provoke  a  return,  which  again  begets  a  rejoinder, 
and  so  the  quarrel  is  carried  on  with  mutual  recri- 
minations. Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Recriminator,    re-krim'e-na-tur.   n.    s. 
[from  recriminate.]  He  that  returns  cue 
charge  with  another. 
Recrude'scent,       rek-kr66-des'sent.610 
adj.    [recrudescens,    Latin.]     Growing 
painful  or  violent  again. 
To  Recrui't,  re-kr66t'.  v.  a.  [recrutcr, 

French.] 
1.  To  repair  any  thing  wasted  by   neAV 
supplies. 

He  was  longer  in  recruiting  his  flesh  than  was 
usual ;  but  by  a  milk  diet  he  recovered  it.  Wiseman 

Increase  thy  care  to  save  the  sinking  kind; 
With  greens  and  flow'rs  recruit  their  empty  hives, 
And  seek  fresh  forage  to  sustain  their  lives.  Di-yden. 
Her  cheeks  glow  the  brighter,  recruiting  their 
colour; 
As  flowers  by  sprinkling  revive  with  fresh  odour. 

Granville. 
This  sun  is  set,  but  see  in  bright  array 
What  hosts  of  heavenly  lights  recruit  the  day! 
Love  in  a  shining  galaxy  appears 
Triumphant  still.  Granville. 

Seeing  the  variety  of  motion,  which  we  find  in 
the  world  is  always  decreasing,  there  is  a  necessity 
of  conserving  and  recruiting  it  by  active  principles; 
such  as  are  the  cause  of  gravity,  by  which  planets 
and  comets  keep  their  motions  in  their  orbs,  and 
bodies  acquire  great  motion  in  falling.  Newton. 
2.  To  supply  an  army  with  new  men. 

He  trusted  the  earl  of  Holland  with  the  com- 
mand of  that  army,  with  which  he  was  to  be  re- 
cruiled  and  assisted.  Clarendon. 

To  Recrui't,  re-krodt'.  v.n.  To  raise  new 
soldiers. 

The  French  have  only  Switzerland,  besides  their 
own  country  to  recruit  in;  and  we  know  the  diffi- 
culties they  meet  with  in  getting  thence  a  single  re- 
giment. Addison. 

Recrui't,  re  krddt'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.   Supply  of  any  thing  wasted:   Pofie  has 
used  it  less  propeily  for  a  substitute  to 
something  wanting. 

Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  deny'd, 
She  gives  in  larg.'  recruits  of  needful  pride.    Pope. 
Thf  endeavours  to  raise  r.ew  men  for  die  reorml 
of  the  anny  found  opposition.  Clarendon. 
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2.  A  new  soldier. 

The  pow'rs  of  Troy 
With  fresh  recruits  their  youthful  chief  sustain: 
Not  theirs  a  raw  and  unexperienc'd  train, 
But  a  firm  body  of  embattel'd  men.  Dryden. 

RECTA'NGLE,  rek'tang-gl.  n.  s.  [rec- 
tangle, Fr.  rectangulus,  Latin.]  A  fi- 
gure which  has  one  angle  or  more  of 
ninety  degrees. 

If  all  Athens  should  decree,  that  in  rectangle  tri- 
angles the  square,  which  is  made  of  the  side  that 
subtendeth  the  right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  squares 
which  are  made  of  the  sides  containing  the  right 
angle,  geometricians  would  not  receive  satisfaction 
without  demonstration.  Broion. 

The  mathematician  considers  the  truth  and  pro- 
perties belonging  to  a  rectangle,  only  as  it  is  in  idea 
in  his  own  mind.  Locke. 

Recta'ngular,  rek-tang'gu-lar.  adj.  [rec- 
tangulaire,  Fr.  rectus  and  angulus,  Lat.] 
Right  angled;  having  angles  of  ninety- 
degrees. 

Bricks  moulded  in  their  ordinary  rectangular 
form,  if  they  shall  be  laid  one  by  another  in  a  level 
row  between  any  supporters  sustaining  the  two  ends, 
then  all  the  pieces  will  necessarily  sink.       Wotton. 

Recta'ngularly,  rek-tang'gu-lar-le.  adv. 
[from  rectangular.']  With  right  an- 
gles. 

At  the  equator,  the  needle  will  stand  rectangular- 

hj;  but  approaching  northward  toward  the  tropic,  it 

will  regard  the  stone  obliquely.  Brown. 

Re'ctifiable,  rek'te-fi-a-bl.183  adj.  [from 

rectify.]     Capable  to  be  set  right. 

The  natural  heat  of  the  parts  being  insufficient 
for  a  perfect  and  thorough  digestion,  the  errours  of 
one  concoction  are  not  rectifiable  by  another.  Brown. 

Rectifica'tion,  rek'te-fi-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
{rectification,  Fr.  from  rectify.] 

1.  The  act  of  setting  right  what  is  wrong. 

It  behoved  the  deity  to  renew  that  revelation 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  rectify  abuses  with  such 
authority  for  the  renewal  and  rectification,  as  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  was  reveal- 
ed. Forbes. 

2.  In  chymistry,  rectification  is  drawing 
any  thing  over  again  by  distillation,  to 
make  it  yet  higher  or  finer.        Quincy. 

At  the  first  rectification  of  some  spirit  of  salt  in 
a  retort,  a  single  pound  afforded  no  less  than  six 
ounces  of  phlegm.  Boyle. 

To  RE'CTIFY,  rek'te-fi.183  v.  a.  [rectifi- 
er, French;  rectus  &ndfacio,  Lat.] 
1.  To  make  right;  to  reform;  to  redress. 

That  wherein  unsounder  times  have  done  amiss, 
the  better  ages  ensuing  must  rectify  as  they  may. 

Hooker. 
It  shall  be  bootless 
That  longer  you  defer  the  court,  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king.  Shaksp. 

Where  a  long  course  of  piety  has  purged  the 
heart,  and  rectified  the  will,  knowledge  will  break 
in  upon  such  a  soul,  like  the  sun  shining  in  his  full 
might.  South. 

The  substance  of  this  theory  I  mainly  depend  on, 
being  willing  to  suppose  that  many  particularities 
may  be  rectified  upon  farther  thoughts.         Burnet. 

If  those  men  of  parts,  who  have  been  employed 
;n  vitiating  the  age,  had  endeavoured  to  rectify  and 
amend  it,  they  needed  not  have  sacrificed  their  good 
sense  to  their  fame.  Mdison. 

The  false  judgments  he  made  of  things  arc  own- 
ed; and  the  methods  pointed  out  by  which  he  rec- 
tified them.  Jltlerbury. 

2.  To  exalt  and  improve  by  repeated  dis- 
tillation. 
The  skin  bath  been  kept  white  and  smooth  fcr 


above  fifteen  years,  by  being  included  with  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  in  a  cylindrical  glass.  Grew. 

Rectilinear,    rek-te-lin'e-ur.     >    adj. 
Rectili'neous,   rek-te-lin'e-us.  5    [rec- 
tus and  linea,  Latin.]      Consisting   of 
right  lines. 

There  are  only  three  rectilineous  and  ordinate  fi- 
gures, which  can  serve  to  this  purpose;  and  inordi- 
nate or  unlike  ones  must  have  been  not  only  less 
elegant,  but  unequal.  Ray. 

This  image  was  oblong  and  not  oval,  but  termi- 
nated with  two  rectilinear  and  parallel  sides  and 
two  semicircular  ends.  J\eicton. 

The  rays  of  light,  whether  they  be  very  small 
bodies  projected,  or  only  motion  and  force  propa- 
gated, are  moved  in  right  lines;  and  whenever  a 
ray  of  light  is  by  any  obstacle  turned  out  of  its  rec- 
tilinear way,  it  will  never  return  into  the  same  rec- 
tilinear way,  unless  perhaps  by  very  great  accident. 

Newton. 
Re'ctitude,  rek'te-tude.  n.  s.  [rectitude, 
Fr.  from  rectus,  Lat.] 

1.  Straightness;  not  curvity. 

2.  Rightness;  uprightness;  freedom  from 
moral  curvity  or  obliquity. 

Faith  and  repentance,  together  with  the  rectitude 
of  their  present  engagement,  would  fully  prepare 
them  for  a  better  life.  King  Charles. 

Calm  the  disorders  of  thy  mind,  by  reflecting  on 
the  wisdom,  equity  and  absolute  rectitude  of  all  his 
proceedings.  Jitterbury. 

RE'CTOR,  rek'tur.  n.  s.  [recteur,  Fr. 
rector,  Lat.] 

1.  Ruler;  lord;  governour. 

God  is  the  supreme  rector  of  the  world,  and  of 
all  those  subordinate  parts  thereof.  Hale. 

When  a  rector  of  an  university  of  scholars  is 
chosen  by  the  corporation  or  university,  the  election 
ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  superior  of  such  uni- 
versity. Jlyliffe. 

2.  Parson  of  an  unimpropriated  parish. 

Re'ctorship,  rek'tur-ship.  n.  s.  [recto- 
rat,  Fr.  from  rector.]  The  rank  or  of- 
fice of  rector. 

Had  your  bodies 
No  heart  among  you?  or  had  you  tongues  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment?  Shaksp. 

Re'ctory,  rek'tur-e.  n.  s.  [rectorerie,  Fr. 
from  rector.] 

A  rectory  or  parsonage  is  a  spiritual  living,  com- 
posed of  land,  tithe  and  other  oblations  of  the  peo- 
ple, separate  or  dedicate  to  God  in  any  congrega- 
tion for  the  service  of  his  church  there,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  governor  or  minister  thereof,  to 
whose  charge  the  same  is  committed.         Spelman. 

Recuba'tion,  rek-ku-ba'shun.630  n.  s.  [re- 
cubo,  Latin.]  The  act  of  lying  or  lean- 
ing. 

Whereas  our  translation  renders  it  fitting,  it  can- 
not have  that  illation,  for  the  French  and  Italian 
translations  express  neither  position  of  session  or 
recubation.  Brown. 

Recu'le,  re-kule',  for  Recoil,  [reculer, 
French.]  Sfienser. 

Recu'mbency,  re-kum'ben-se.  n.  s.  [from 
recumbent.] 

1 .  The  posture  of  lying  or  leaning. 

In  that  memorable  shew  of  Germanicus,  twelve 
elephants  danced  unto  the  sound  of  musick,  and  af- 
ter laid  them  down  in  tricliniums,  or  places  of  fes- 
tival recumbency.  Brown. 

2.  Rest;  repose. 

When  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to  this 
lazy  recumbency  and  satisfaction  on  the  obvious  sur- 
face of  things,  it  is  in  danger  to  rest  satisfied  there. 

Locke. 
RECU'MBENT,  re-kum'bent.  adj.  [re- 
cumbens,  Lat.]  Lying;  leaning. 


adj. 


The  Roman  recumbent,  or  more  properly  accuui- 

bent,  posture  in  eating,  was  introduced  after  the  firs 

Punic  war.  Jirbuthnot. 

Recupera'tion,   re-ku-per-a'shun.    n.    s. 

[recu/ieratio,  Lat.]     The  recovery  of  a 

thing  lost. 

Rec imperative,  re-ku'per-a-tiv. 

Recu'peratory,  re-kvVper-a-to-re. 

[from  recuperation.]    Belonging  to  re- 
covery. 
To  Recu'r,  re-kur'.  v.  n.  [recurro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  come  back  to  the  thought;  to  re- 
vive in  the  mind. 

The  idea,  I  have  once  had,  will  be  unchange- 
ably the  same,  as  long  as  it  recurs  the  same  in  my 
memory.  Locke. 

In  this  life  the  thoughts  of  God  and  a  future  state 
often  offer  themselves  to  us;  they  often  spring  up  in 
our  minds,  and  when  expelled,  recur  again.  Calamy 

A  line  of  the  golden  verses  of  the  Pythagoreans 
recurring  on  the  memory,  hath  often  guarded  youth 
from  a  temptation  to  vice.  Watts. 

When  any  word  has  been  used  to  signify  an  idea, 

that  old  idea  will  recur  in  the  mind  when  the  word 

*  is  heard.  Watts. 

2.  [reconrir,  Fr.]  To  have  recourse  to; 
to  take  refuge  in. 

If  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence,  they 
recur  to  the  punctum  stans  of  the  schools,  they  will 
thereby  very  little  help  us  to  a  more  positive  idea 
of  infinite  duration.  Locke. 

The  second  cause  we  know,  but  trouble  not  our- 
selves to  recur  to  the  first.  Wake. 

To  Recu're,  re-kure'.  v.  a.  [re  and  cure.] 
To  recover  from  sickness  or  labour. 
Not  in  use. 

Through  wise  handling  and  fair  governance, 
I  him  recured  to  a  better  will, 
Purged  from  drugs  of  foul  intemperance.     Spenser. 

Phoebus  pure 
In  western  waves  his  weary  wagon  did  recure. 

Spenser. 
With  one  look  she  doth  my  life  dismay, 
And  with  another  doth  it  straight  recure.     Spenser. 

The  wanton  boy  was  shortly  well  recur'd 
Of  that  his  malady.  Spenser. 

Thy  death's  wound 
Which  he  who  comes  tby  Saviour  shall  recure, 
Not  by  destroying  Satan,  but  his  works 
In  thee  and  in  thy  seed.  Milton. 

Recu're,  re-kure'.  n.  s.  Recovery;  re- 
medy. 

Whatsoever  fell  into  the  enemies'  hands,  was  lost 
without  recure:  the  old  men  were  slain,  the  young 
men  led  away  into  captivity.  Knolles. 

Recu'rrence,  re-kur'rense.  }  n.  s.  [from 
Recu'rrency,  re-kur'ren-se.  3      recur- 
rent.]    Return. 

Although  the  opinion  at  present  be  well  suppres- 
sed, yet,  from  some  strings  of  tradition  and  fruitful 
recurrence  of  errour,  it  may  revive  in  the  next  ge- 
neration. Brown. 

RECU'RRENT,  re-kur're'nt.  adj.  [recur- 
rent, Fr.  recurrens,  Lat.]  Returning 
from  time  to  time. 

Next  to  lingering  durable  pains,  short  intermit- 
tent or  swift  recurrent  pains  precipitate  patients  un- 
to consumptions.  Harvey. 
Reou'rsion,  re-kur'shun.  n.  s.  [recursus, 
Latin.]     Return. 

One  of  the  assistants  told  the  recursions  of  the 
other  pendulum  hanging  in  the  free  air.         Boyle. 

Recurva'tion,  re-kfir-va'shun. ?  n.s.[re- 
Recu'rvity,  re-kur've-te.  5     curvo, 

Latin.]  Flexure  backward. 

Ascending  first  into  a  capsulary  reception  of  the 
breast  bone  by  a  serpentine  recurvation,  it  ascend- 
eth  again  into  the  neck.  Brcwn. 
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Recu'rvous,  re-kur'vus.  adj.  [recurvus, 
Latin.]     Bent  backward. 

1  have  not  observed  tails  in  all;  but  in  others  I 
have  observed  long  recurvous  tails,  longer  than  their 
bodies.  Derham. 

Recu'sant,  re-ku'sant,  or  rek'ku-zant.,0! 
n.  s.  [recusans,  Latin.]  One  that  re- 
fuses any  terms  of  communion  or  so- 
ciety. 

They  demand  ef  the  lords,  that  no  recusant  lord 

might  have  a  vote  in  passing  that  act.     Clarendon. 

All  that  are  recusants  of  holy  rites.         Holiday. 

Were  all  corners  ransacked,  what  a  multitude  of 

recusants  should  we  find  upon  a  far  differing  account 

from  that  of  conscience !  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Recu'se,  re-kuze'.  v.  n.  [recuse?;  Fr. 

recuso,  Latin.]  To  refuse.    A  juridical 

word. 

The  humility,  as  well  of  understanding  as  man- 
ners of  the  fathers,  will  not  let  them  be  troubled, 
when  they  are  recused  as  judges.  Digby. 

A  judge  may  proceed  notwithstanding  my  appeal, 
unless  I  recuse  him  as  a  suspected  judge.  Ayliffe. 
RED,  red.  adj.  [from  the  old  Saxon, 
rteb;  rhud,  Welsh.  As  the  town  of 
Hertford,  Mr.  Camden,  in  his  Britannia, 
noteth,  first  was  called,  by  the  Saxons, 
Herudford,  the  rud  ford,  or  the  red  ford 
or  water;  high  Dutch,  rot;  from  the 
Greek,  egvOgov;  French,  rotige;  Italian, 
rubro;  from  the  Latin,  ruber.  Peacham.] 
Of  the  colour  of  blood,  of  one  of  the 
primitive  colours,  which  is  subdivided 
into  many;  as  scarlet,  vermilion,  crim- 
son. 

Look  I  so  pale? 
— Ay,  and  no  man  in  the  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks.  Shaksp. 

Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest.  Shakspeare. 

His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth 
white  with  milk.  Genesis. 

His  eyes  dart  forth  red  flames  which  scare  the 
night, 
And  with  worse  fires  the  trembling  ghosts  affright. 

Cowley. 
Th'  angelick  squadron  turn'd  fiery  red.  Milton. 
If  red  lead  and  white  paper  be  placed  in  the  red 
light  of  the  coloured  spectrum,  made  in  a  dark 
chamber  by  the  refraction  of  a  prism,  the  paper 
will  appear  more  lucid  than  the  red  lead,  and  there- 
Fore  reflects  the  red  making  rays  more  copiously 
than  red  lead  doth.  Neioton. 

The  sixth  red  was  at  first  of  a  very  fair  and  live- 
ly scarlet,  and  soon  after  of  a  bright  colour,  being 
very  pure  and  brisk,  and  the  best  of  all  the  reds. 

Newton. 
Why  heavenly  truth, 
And  moderation  fair,  were  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge.  Thomson. 

To  Reda'rgue,  red-ar'gu.  v.  a.  [redar- 
guo,  Lat.]  To  refute.  Not  in  use. 

The  last  wittingly  redargues  the  pretended  find- 
ing of  coin,  graved  with  the  image  of  Augustus 
Caesar  in  the  American  mines.  Hakexoill. 

Redberried  shrub  cassia,  red-ber'rid.  n. 
s.  A  plant. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants:  the  male 
hath  flowers  consisting  of  many  stamina  or  threads, 
without  any  petals;  these  are  always  steril:  the  fe- 
male plants,  which  have  no  conspicuous  power,  pro- 
duce spherical  berries,  in  which  are  included  nuts 
of  the  same  form .  Miller. 

Re'dbreast,  red'brest.  n.  s.  A  small  bird, 
so  named  from  the  colour  of  its  breast. 

No  burial  this  pretty  babe 
Of  any  man  receives, 
But  robin  redbreast  painfully 
Did  cover  him  with  leaves.    Children  in  the  Wood. 


The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Pays  to  trusted  man  his  annual  visit.         Thomson. 
Re'dcoat,  red'kote.  n.  s.  A  name  of  con- 
tempt for  a  soldier. 

The  fearful  passenger,  who  travels  late, 
Shakes  at  the  moonshine  shadow  of  a  rush, 
And  sees  a  redcoat  rise  from  ev'ry  bush.      Dryden. 
To  Re'dden,  red'd'n.103  v.  a.  [from  red.] 
To  make  red. 

In  a  heav'n  serene,  refulgent  arms  appear 
Rcd'ning  the  skies,  andglitt'ringall  around, 
The  tempcr'd  metals  clash.  Dryden. 

To  Re'dden,  red'd'n.  v.  n.  To  grow  red. 

With  shame  they  redden'd  and  with  spight  grew 

pale.  Dryden. 

Turn  upon  the  ladies  in  the  pit, 

And  if  they  redden,  you  are  sure  'tis  wit.    Addison. 

The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  reiVning  orange  and  the  swelling  grain.  Addis. 

For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow, 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow.  Pope. 

Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak, 
And  stares,  tremendous,  with  a  threat'ning  eye, 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry.  Pope. 

RE'DDiSH,ted'dish.arf/.  [from  red.]  Some- 
what red- 
A  bright  spot,  white  and  somewhat  reddish. 

Leviticus. 
Re'ddishness,   red'dlsh-nes.   n.  s.  [from 
reddish.]  Tendency  to  redness. 

Two  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin,  by  fusion 
brought  into  one  mass,  the  whiteness  of  the  tin  is 
more  conspicuous  than  the  i-eddishness  of  the  copper. 

Boyle. 
Reddi'tion,  red-dish'un.  n.  s.  [from  red- 
do,  Lat.]     Restitution. 

She  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  obedience,  partly  by 
voluntary  reddition  and  desire  of  protection,  and 
partly  by  conquest.  Howel. 

Re'dditive,  red'de-tiv.  adj.  [redditivus, 
Latin.]  Answering  to  an  interrogative. 
A  term  of  grammar. 

Re'ddle,  red'dl.40fi  n.  s.  A  sort  of  mine- 
ral earth,  remarkably  heavy,  and  of  a 
fine  florid,  though  not  deep  red  colour. 
Reddle  is  an  earth  of  the  metal  kind,  of  a  toler- 
ably close  and  even  texture:  its  surface  is  smooth 
and  somewhat  glossy,  and  it  is  soft  and  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  staining  the  fingers  very  much:  in  Eng- 
land wc  have  the  finest  in  the  world.  Hill. 

Rede,  rede.  n.  s.  [paeb,  Sax.]  Counsel; 
advice.     Not  used. 

Do  not  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Shew  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven; 
Whilst  he,  a  puft  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede.  Shakspeare. 

To  Rede,  rede.  t;.  a.  [paeban,  Sax.]  To 
advise. 

I  rede  thee  hence  to  remove, 
Lest  thou  the  price  ef  my  displeasure  prove.  Spens. 
To  REDEE'M,  re -deem'.**6   v.   a.  [redi- 
mo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  ransom;  to  relieve  from  forfeiture 

or  captivity  by  paying  a  price. 

The  kinsman  said,  I  cannot  redeem  it  for  myself, 
lest  I  mar  mine  inheritance.  Ruth. 

2.  To  rescue;  to  recover. 
If,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 

I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 

Comes  to  redeem  me,  there's  a  fearful  point.  Shaks. 

Thy  father 
Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem 
And  re-instal  me  in  the  diadem.  Shakspeare- 

Th'  Almighty  from  the  grave 
Hath  me  redeemed;  he  will  the  humble  save.  Sandys. 
Redeem  Israel,  O  God,  out  of  all  his  troubles. 

Psalms. 
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Redeem  from  this  reproach  my  wand'ring  ghost. 

Dryden- 

3.  To  recompense;  to  compensate;  to  make 
amends  for. 

Waywardly  proud;  and  therefore  bold,  because 
extremely  faulty;  and  yet  having  no  good  thing  to 
redeem  these.  Sidney- 

Tim  feather  stirs,  she  lives;  if  it  be  so, 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt.  Shakspeare 

Having  committed  a  fault,  he  became  the  more 
obsequious  and  pliant  to  redeem  it.  Wolton. 

Think  it  not  hard,  if  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
You  can  secure  the  constancy  of  fate, 
Whose  kindness  sent  what  does  your  malice  seem. 
By  lesser  ills  the  greater  to  redeem.  Dryden 

4.  To  free  by  paying  an  atonement. 
Thou  hast  one  daughter, 

Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse, 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to.  Shakspeare 

5.  To  pay  the  penalty  of. 

Which  of  you  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime?  Milton. 

6.  To  perform  the  work  of  universal  re- 
demption; to  confer  the  inestimable  be- 
nefit of  reconciliation  to  God. 

Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse.        Galatians 
Redee'mable,   re-deem'a-bl.   adj.  [from 

redeem.']     Capable  of  redemption. 
Redee'mableness,  re-deem'a-bl-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  redeemable.]    The  state  of  being 
redeemable. 
Redee'mer,  re-deem'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  re- 
deem.] 

1 .  One  who  ransoms  or  redeems;  a  ran- 
somer. 

She  inflamed  him  so, 
That  he  would  algates  with  Pyrocles  fight, 
And  his  redeemer  challeng'd  for  his  foe, 
Because  he  had  not  well  maintain'd  his  right. 

Spenser. 

2.  The  Saviour  of  the  world. 

I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence; 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heav'n. 

Shaksp. 

Man's  friend,  his  mediator,  his  design'd 
Both  ransom  and  redeemer  voluntary.  Milton. 

When  saw  we  thee  any  way  distressed,  and  re- 
lieved thee?  will  be  the  question  of  those,  to  whom 
heaven  itself  will  be  at  the  last  day  awarded,  as 
having  ministered  to  their  redeemer.  Boyle. 

To  Redeli'ver,  re-de-liv'ur.  v.  a.  [re  and 
deliver.]     To  deliver  back. 

I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  redeliver.      Shakspeare. 
Instruments  judicially  exhibited,   are  not  of  the 
acts  of  courts;  and  therefore  may  be  redelivered  on 
the  demand  of  the  person  that  exhibited  them. 

Ayliffe. 

Redelivery,  re-de-liv'ur-e.   n.  s.  [from 

redeliver.]  The  act  of  delivering  back. 

To  Redema'nd,  re-de-mand'.  v.  a.  [rede- 

mander,  French;   re  and  demand.]     To 

demand  back. 

I  Threescore  attacked  the  place  where  they  were 
kept  in  custody,  and  rescued  them:  the  duke  rede- 
mands  his  prisoners,  but  receiving  excuses,  resolved 
to  do  himself  justice.  Addison. 

Rede'mption,  re-dem'shCin.412  n.  s.  [re- 
demfition,  French;  redem/itio,  Latin.] 

1.  Ransom;  release. 

Utter  darkness  his  place 
Ordain'd  without  redemption,  without  end.  Milton. 

2.  Purchase  of  God's  favour  by  the  death 
of  Christ. 

I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption. 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  bands  on  me.  Shaksp. 
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The  Saviour  son  be  glorify'd, 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  dy'd.  Dryden. 

The  salvation  of  our  souls  may  be  advanced,  by 
firmly  believing  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption; 
and  by  imitating  the  example  of  those  primitive  pat- 
terns of  piety.  Nelson. 
Rede'mptory,  re-d£m'tur-e.413  612  6S7  adj. 
[from  redemfitus,  Latin/]  Paid  for  ran- 
som. 

Omega  sings  the  exequies, 
And  Hector's  redemptory  price.  Chapman. 

Re'dgum,  red'gum.  n.  s.  [from  red  and 
gum.]     A  disease  of   children   newly 
born. 
Re'dhot,    red'hot.    adj.    [red    and  hot.'] 
Heated  to  redness. 
Iron  redhot  burneth  and  consumeth  not.     Bacon. 
Is  not  fire  a  body  heated  so  hot  as  to  emit  light 
copiously?  for  what  else  is  a  redhot  iron  than  fire? 
and  what  else  is  a  burning  coal  than  redhot  wood? 

Newton. 
The  redhot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake.  Pope. 

REDINTEGRATE,  re-din'te-grate.arf/. 
[redintegratus,  Lat.]  Restored;  renew- 
ed; made  new. 

Charles  VIII.  received  the  kingdom  of  France  in 
flourishing  estate,  being  redintegrate  in  those  princi- 
pal members,  which  anciently  had  been  portions  of 
the  crown,  and  were  after  dissevered:  so  as  they 
remained  only  in  homage,  and  not  in  sovereignty 

Bacon. 

Redintegra'tion,  re-din-te-gra'shun.  n. 
s.  [from  redintegrate.] 

1 .  Renovation;  restoration. 

They  kept  the  feast  indeed,  but  with  the  leven 
of  malice,  and  absurdly  commemorated  the  redin- 
tegration of  his  natural  body,  by  mutilating  and  di- 
viding his  mystical.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Redintegration  chymists  call  the  re- 
storing any  mixed  body  of  matter, 
whose  form  has  been  destroyed,  to  its 
former  nature  and  constitution. 

He  but  prescribes  as  a  bare  chymical  purification 
of  nine,  what  I  teach  as  a  philosophical  redintegra- 
tion of  it.  Boyle. 

Re'dlead,  red-led',  n.  s.  [red  and  lead.] 
Minium;  lead  calcined. 

To  draw  with  dry  colours,  make  long  pastils,  by 

grinding  redlead  with  strong  wort,  and  so  roll  them 

up  into  long  rolls  like  pencils,  drying  them  in  the 

sun.  Peacham. 

Re'dness,  red'nes.  n.  s.  [from  red.]  The 

quality  of  being  red. 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lips.      Shaksp. 

In  the  red  sea  most  apprehend  a  material  redness, 

from  whence  they  derive  its  common  denomination. 

Brown. 

The  glowing  redness  of  the  berries  vies  with  the 

verdure  of  their  leaves.  Spectator. 

Re'dolence,  red'6-lense.603  >    n.  s.  [from 
Re'dolency,  red'6-len-se.    5      redolent.] 
Sweet  scent. 

Wc  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we 

burn  upon  his  altars.  Boyle. 

Their  flowers  attract  spiders  with  their  redolency. 

Mortimer. 
RE'DOLENT,  red'o-lent.*03  adj.  [redo- 
lens,  Lat.]  Sweet  of  scent. 
Thy  love  excels  the  joys  of  wine; 
Thy  odours,  O  how  redolent!  Sandys. 

To  Redou'ble,  re-dub'bl.   v.  a.  [redou- 
bler,  Fr.  re  and  double.] 

1.  To  repeat  in  return. 

So  ended  she;  and  all  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong.  Spenser. 

2.  To  repeat  often. 

They  were 


As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks, 
So  they  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe.         Shaksp. 
3.  To  increase  by   addition  of  the  same 
quantity  over  and  over. 
Mimas  and  Parnassus  sweat, 
And  iEtna  rages  with  redoubled  heat.        Addison. 
To  Redou'ble,  re-dub'bl.   v.  n.    To  be- 
come twice  as  much. 

If  we  consider  that  our  whole  eternity  is  to  take 
its  colour  from  those  hours  which  we  here  employ 
in  virtue  or  vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon  us, 
for  putting  in  practice  this  method  of  passing  away 
our  time.  Spectator. 

Redou'bt,  re-dout'.  n.  s.[reduit,  redoute, 
Fr.  ridotta,  Italian]  The  outwork  of  a 
fortification;  a  fortress. 

Every  great  ship  is  as  an  impregnable  fort,  and 
our  safe  and  commodious  ports  are  as  redoubts  to 
secure  them.  Bacon. 

Redou'btable,  re-dout'-a-bl.  adj.  [re- 
doubtable, Fr.]  Formidable;  terrible  to 
foes. 

The  enterprising  Mr.  Lintot,  the  redoubtable  ri- 
val of  Mr.  Tonson,  overtook  me.  Pope. 
Redou'bted,  re-dout'ed.  adj.  [redouble, 
Fr.]  Dread;  awful;  formidable.  Not  in 
use. 

His  kingdom's  seat  Cleopolis  is  red, 
There  to  obtain  some  such  redoubted  knight, 
That  parents  dear  from  tyrants  power  deliver  might. 

.Spenser. 
So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord, 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love.  Shaksp. 
To  Redou'nd,  re-dound'.  v.  n.  [redundo, 
Lat.] 

1 .  To  be  sent  back  by  reaction. 

The  evil  soon 
Driven  back,  redounded,  as  a  flood,  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung.  Milton. 

Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable, 
By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 
As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  redound.   Milton. 

2.  To  conduce  in  the  consequence. 

As  the  care  of  our  national  commerce  redounds 
more  to  the  riches  and  prosperity  of  the  publick 
than  any  other  act  of  government,  the  state  of.jt 
should  be  marked  out  in  every  particular  reign  with 
greater  distinction.  Addison. 

He  had  drawn  many  observations  together,  which 
very  much  redound  to  the  honour  of  this  prince. 

Addison. 

The  honour  done  to  our  religion  ultimately  re- 
dounds to  God  the  author  of  it.  Rogers. 

3.  To  proceed  in  the  consequence. 

As  both  these  monsters  will  devour  great  quan- 
tities of  paper,  there  will  no  small  use  redound 
from  them  to  that  manufacture.  Addison. 

To  REDRE'SS,  re-dres'.  v.  a.  [redresser, 
French.] 

1.  To  set  right;  to  amend. 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses, 

Find  what  to  redress  till  noon.  Milton. 

2.  To  relieve;  to  remedy;  to  ease.  It  is 
sometimes  used  of  persons,  but  more 
properly  of  things. 

She  felt  with  me,  what  I  felt  of  my  captivity, 
and  streight  laboured  to  redress  my  pain,  which  was 
her  pain.  Sidney. 

'Tis  thine,  0  king!  th'  afflicted  to  redress. 

Dryden. 
Lighter  affronts  and  injuries  Christ  commands  us 
not  to  redress  by  law,  but  to  bear  with  patience. 

Kettlewell 
In  countries  of  freedom  princes  are  bound  to  pro- 
tect their  subjects  in  liberty,  property,  and  religion, 
to  receive  their  petitions,   and  redress  their  griev- 
ances. Swift. 
Redre'ss,  re-dres'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1 .  Reformation;  amendment. 


To  seek  reformation  of  evil  laws  is  commenda- 
ble, but  for  us  the  more  necessary  is  a  speedy  re- 
dress of  ourselves.  Hooker. 

2.  Relief;  remedy. 

No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right; 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  to  thee.     Shaksp. 

Such  people  as  break  the  law  of  nations,  all  na- 
tions are  interested  to  suppress,  considering  that 
the  particular  states,  being  the  delinquents,  can 
give  no  redress.  Bacon- 

Grief,  finding  no  redress,  ferment  and  rage, 
Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable, 
Rankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene 
To  black  mortification.  Milton. 

A  few  may  complain  without  reason;  but  there 
is  occasion  for  redress  when  the  cry  is  universal. 

Davenant. 

3.  One  who  gives  relief. 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress, 
Of  those  whom  fate  pursues,  and  wants  oppress. 

Dryden. 
Redre'ssive,  re-dres'siv.  adj.  [from  re- 
dress.] Succouring;  affording  remedy. 
A  word  not  authorized. 

The  generous  band, 
Who,  touch'd  with  human  woe,  redressive  search'd 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail.  Thomson. 

To  Redsea'r,  red-sere',  -v.  n.  [red  and 
sear].  A  term  of  workmen. 

If  iron  be  too  cold,  it  will  not  feel  the  weight  of 
the  hammer,  when  it  will  not  batter  under  the  ham- 
mer; and  if  it  be  too  hot,  it  will  redsear,  that  is, 
break  or  crack  under  the  hammer.  Moxon. 

Re'dshank,  red'shank.  n.  s.  [red  and 
shank.] 

1.  This  seems  to  bt  a  contemptuous  ap- 
pellation for  some  of  the  people  of 
Scotland. 

He  sent  over  his  brother  Edward  with  a  power 

of  Scots  and  redshanks  into  Ireland,  where  ihey  got 

footing  Spenser. 

A  bird.  Ain*%vorth. 

Re'dstart,  red'start,  or  Re'dtail,  n.  s. 
[fihoenicurus,  Lat.]  A  bird. 

Re'dstreak,  red'strebe.  n.  s.   [red  and 

'   streak.] 

1.  An  apple. 

The  redstreak,  of  all  cyder  fruit,  hath  obtained 
the  preference,  being  but  a  kind  of  wilding,  and 
though  kept  long,  yet  is  never  pleasing  to  the  pa- 
late; there  are  several  sorts  of  redstreak:  some  sorts 
of  them  have  red  veins  running  through  the  whole 
fruit,  which  is  esteemed  to  give  the  cyder  the  rich- 
est tincture.  Mortimer. 

2.  Cider  pressed  from  the  redstreak. 

Redstreak  he  quaffs  beneath  the  Chianti  vine, 
Gives  Tuscan  yearly  for  thy  Scudmore's  wine. 

Smith. 
To  REDU'CE,re-diise'.x>.a.  [reduco,  Lat. 
reduire,  French.] 

1.  To  bring  back.     Obsolete. 
Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  lord! 

That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  former  state. 
It  were  but  just 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust, 
Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 
All  I  receiv'd.  Milton. 

3.  To  reform  from  any  disorder. 

That  temper  in  the  archbishop,  who  licensed 
their  most  pernicious  writings,  left  his  successor  a 
very  difficult  work  to  do,  to  reform  and  reduce  a 
church  into  order,  that  had  been  so  long  neglected 
and  so  ill  filled.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  bring  into  any  state  of  diminution. 

A  diaphanous  body,  reduced  to  very  minute  parts, 
thereby  acquires  many  little  surfaces  in  a  narrow 
compass.  Boyle. 
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His  ire  will  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential.  Milton. 

The  ordinary  smallest  measure  is  looked  on  as 
an  unit  in  number,  when  the  mind  by  division  would 
reduce  them  into  less  fractions.  Locke. 

5.  To  degrade;  to  impair  in  dignity. 

There  is  nothing  so  bad,  but  a  man  may  lay  hold 
of  something  about  it,  that  will  afford  matter  of  ex- 
cuse ;  nor  nothing  so  excellent,  but  a  man  may  fasten 
upon  something  belonging  to  it,  whereby  to  reduce 
it.  Tillotson. 

6.  To  bring  into  any  state  of  misery  or 
meanness. 

The  most  prudent  part  was  his  moderation  and 
indulgence,  not  reducing  them  to  desperation. 

Arbuthnot. 

7.  To  subdue. 

Under  thee,  as  head  supreme, 
Thrones,  princedoms,  pow'rs,  dominions  I  reduce- 

Milton. 

8.  To  bring  into  any  state  more  within 
reach  or  power. 

To  have  this  project  reduced  to  practice,  there 
seems  to  want  nothing. 

9.  To  reclaim  to  order. 

There  left  desert  utmost  hell, 
Reduced  in  careful  watch  round  their  metropolis. 

Milton. 

10.  To  subject  to  a  rule;  to  bring  into  a 
class:  as,  the  insects  are  reduced  to 
tribes;  the  variations  of  language  are 
reduced  to  rules. 

Redu'cement,  re-duse'm£nt.  n.  s.  [from 
reduce.]  The  act  of  bringing  back,  sub- 
duing, reforming,  or  diminishing;  re- 
duction. 

The  navy  received  blessing  from  pope  Sixtus, 

and  was  assigned  as  an  apostolical  mission  for  the 

reducement  of  this  kingdom  to   the  obedience  of 

Rome.  Bacon. 

Redu'cer,  re-du'sur.98n  .s.  [from  reduce,] 

One  that  reduces. 

They  could  not  learn  to  digest,  that  the  man, 
which  they  so  long  had  used  to  mask  their  own  ap- 
petites, should  now  be  the  reducer  of  them  into  or- 
der. Sidney. 
Redu'cible,  re-du'se-bl.  adj.  [from  re-' 
duce.]  Possible  to  be  reduced. 

All  law  that  a  man  is  obliged  by,  is  reducible  to 
the  law  of  nature,   the  positive  law  of  God  in  his 
word,  and  the  law  of  man  enacted  by  the  civil  pow- 
er. South. 
Actions  that  promote  society  and  mutual  fellow- 
ship, seem  reducible  to  a  proneness  to  do  good  to 
others,   and  a  ready  sense  of  any  good  done  by 
others.  South. 
All  the  parts  of  painting  are  reducible  into  these 
mentioned  by  our  author.                             Dryden. 
If  minerals  are  not  convertible  into  another  spe- 
cies, though  of  the  same  genus,  much  less  can  they 
be  surmised  reducible  into  a  species  of  another  ge- 
nus.                                                               Harvey. 
Our  damps  in  England  are  reducible  to  the  suffo- 
cating or  the  fulminating.                        Woodward. 
Redu'cibleness,     re-du'se-bl-nes.    n.    s. 
[from  reducible.]  Quality  of  being  re- 
ducible. 

Spirit  of  wine,  by  its  pungent  taste,  and  especial- 
ly by  its  reducibleness,  according  to  Helmont,  into 
alcali  and  water,  seems  to  be  as  well  of  a  saline  as 
a  sulphureous  nature.  Boyle. 

Redu'ction,  re-duk'shun.   n.  s.  [reduc- 
tion, French;  from  reductus,  Latin.] 
1.  The  act  of  reducing;  state  of  being  re- 
duced. 

Some  will  have  these  years  to  be  but  months; 
but  we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  they  used  to 
account  a  month  a  year;  and  if  we  had,  yet  that 
reduction  will  not  serve.  Hale. 


Every  tiling  visibly  tended  to  the  reduction  of  his 
sacred  majesty,   and  all  persons  in  their  several 
stations  began  to  make  way  and  prepare  for  it.  Fell. 
2.  In  arilhmetick,  reduction  brings  two  or 
more  numbers  of  different  denomina- 
tions into  one  denomination.       Cocker. 
Redu'ctive,  re-duk'tiv."7  adj.  [reductif, 
Fr.  reductus,  Lat.]  Having  the  power 
of  reducing.  It  is  used  as  a  substantive 
by  Hale. 

Thus  far  concerning  these  reductives  by  inunda- 
tions and  conflagrations.  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Redu'ctively,  re-duk'tiv-le.  adv.  [from 
reductive.]  By  reduction;  by  conse- 
quence. 

If  they  be  our  superiors,  then  'tis  modesty  and 
reverence  to  all  such  in  general,  at  least  reduc- 
tively.  Hammond. 

Other  niceties,  though  they  are  not  matter  of 
conscience,  singly  and  apart,  are  yet  so  reductively; 
that  is,  though  they  are  not  so  in  the  abstract,  they 
become  so  by  affinity  and  connection.    VEstrange. 

Redundance,  re-dun'danse.  ~>  n.  s.   [re- 
Redu'ndanoy,  re-diin'dan-se.  5    dundan- 
tia,  Lat.  from  redundant.]  Superfluity; 
superabundance;  exuberance. 

The  cause  of  generation  seemeth  to  be  fulness; 
for  generation  is  from  redundancy:  this  fulness 
ariseth  from  the  nature  of  the  creature,  if  it  be  hot, 
and  moist,  and  sanguine;  or  from  plenty  of  food. 

Bacon. 
It  is  a  quality,  that  confines  a  man  wholly  within 
himself,  leaving  him  void  of  that  principle  which 
alone  should  dispose  him  to  communicate  and  im- 
part those  redundancies  oi  good,  that  he  is  possessed 
of.  South. 

I  shall  show  our  poet's  redundance  of  wit,  justness 
of  comparisons,  and  elegance  of  descriptions. 

Garth. 

Labour  ferments  the  humours,  casts  them  into 

their  proper  channels,  and  throws  off  redundancies. 

Addison. 
REDU'NDANT,  re-dun'dlnt.  adj.    [re- 
dundans,  Latin.] 

1.  Superabundant;  exuberant;  superflu- 
ous. 

His  head, 
With  bumish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.  Milton. 

Notwithstanding  the  redundant  oil  in  fishes,  they 
do  not  increase  fat  so  much  as  flesh.       Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Using  more  words  or  images  than  are 
useful. 

Where  the  author  is  redundant,  mark  those  pa- 
ragraphs to  be  retrenched;  when  he  trifles,  aban- 
don those  passages.  Watts. 
Redu'ndantly,      re-dun'dant-le.       adv. 
[from  redundant.]    Superfluously;   su- 
perabundantly. 
To   Redu'plicate,  re-du'ple-kate.  v.   a. 

[re  and  duplicate.]  To  double. 

Reduplica'tion,  re-du-ple-ka'shun.  n.  s- 

[from  reduplicate.]  The  act  of  doubling. 

This  is  evident,  when  the  mark  of  exclusion  is 

put;  as  when  we  speak  of  a  white  thing,  adding  the 

reduplication,  as  white;  which  excludes  all  other 

considerations.  Di^by. 

Red  implicative,    re-du'ple-ka-tiv.     adj. 

[redufilicatif,    Fr.     from     redufilicate.] 

Double. 

Some  logicians  mention  reduplicative  proposi- 
tions; as  men,  considered  as  men,  are  rational 
creatures;  i.  e.  because  they  arc  men.  Watts. 

Re'dwing,  red'wing.  n.  s.  [turdus  ilia- 
cus.]  A  bird.  Ainsiuorth. 


To  Ree,  re.  v.  a.  [I  know  not  the  etymo- 
logy.] To  riddle;  to  sift. 

After  malt  is  well  rubbed  and  winnowed,  you . 
must  then  ree  it  over  in  a  sieve.  Mortimer. 

To  Ree'cho,  re-ek'ko.  v.  n.  [re  and  echo.] 
To  echo  back. 

Around  we  stand,  a  melancholy  train, 
And  a  loud  groan  reechoes  from  the  main.        Pope 

Ree'chy,  retsh'e.  adj.  [from  recch,  cor- 
ruptly formed  from  reek.]  Smoky; 
sooty;  tanned. 

Let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out.    Shakspeare 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 

Shakspeare. 
REED,  reed.?48  n.  s.   [peob,  Sax.   ried, 
German;  arundo.  Lat.J 

1 .  A  hollow  knotted  stalk,  which  grows 
in  wet  grounds. 

A  reed  is  distinguished  from  the  grasses  by  its 
magnitude,  and  by  its  having  a  firm  stem:  the  spe- 
cies are,  the  large  manured  cane  or  reed,  the  sugar 
cane,  the  common  reed,  the  variegated  reed,  the 
Bambu  cane,  and  dark  red  reed.  Milter. 

This  Derceta,  the  mother  of  Semiramis,  was 
sometimes  a  recluse,  and  falling  in  love  with  a 
goodly  young  man,  she  was  by  him  with  child, 
which,  for  fear  of  extreme  punishment,  she  convey- 
ed away  and  caused  the  same  to  be  hidden  among 
the  high  reeds  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 

Raleigh. 

The  knotty  bulrush  next  in  order  stood, 
And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood.    Dryden. 

2.  A  small  pipe,  made  anciently  of  a  reed. 

I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice.  Shakspeare. 

Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes.  Milton. 

3.  An  arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed  headed. 

When  the  Parthian  turn'd  his  steed, 
And  from  the  hostile  camp  withdrew; 

With  cruel  skill  the  backward  reed 
He  sent;  and  as  he  fled,  he  slew.  Prior. 

Ree'ded,  reed'ed.  adj.  [from  reed.]  Co- 
vered with  reeds. 

Where  bouses  be  reeded, 
Now  pare  off  the  moss,  and  go  beat  in  the  reed. 

Tusscr. 
Ree'den,  reed'en.  adj.  [from  reed.]  Con- 
sisting of  reeds. 

Honey  in  the  sickly  hive  infuse, 
Through  reeden  pipes.  Dryden. 

Reed-grass,  reed'gras.  n.  s.  [from  reed 
and  grass;  sarganion,  Lat.]  A  plant, 
bur-reed. 
To  Ree'dify,  re-^d'e-fi.  v.  a.  [reedi/ier, 
Fr.  re  and  edify.]  To  rebuild;  to  build 
again. 
The  ruin'd  walls  he  did  recdify.  Spenier. 

This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood. 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  reedificd.      Shakspeare. 
The  iEolians,  who  repeopled,  reedifkd  Ilium. 

Scindya, 
The  house  of  God  they  first  recdify.         Milton. 

Ree'dless,  reed'l£s.  adj.  [from  reed.] 
Being  without  reeds. 

Youth  tomb'd  before  their  parents  were, 
Whom  foul  Cocytus'  reedless  banks  enclose.    May. 
Ree'dy,  reed'e.  adj.  [from  reed.]  Abound- 
ing with  reeds. 

The  sportive  flood  in  two  divides. 
And  forms  with  erring  streams  the  reedy  isles. 

Blackinore. 
Th'  adjoining  brook,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 
Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool. 

Thomson, 
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REEK,  reek.246  n.  *.  [pec,  Saxon;  reuke, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Smoke;  steam;  vapour. 

'Tis  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  rctkoi  a  liaie  kiln. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  [reke,  German,  any  thing  piled  up.]  A 
pile  of  corn  or  hay,  commonly  pro- 
nounced rick. 

Nor  barns  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  rear'd  abroad. 

Dryden. 
The  covered  reek,  much  in  use  westward,  must 
needs  prove  of  great  advantage  in  wet  harvests. 

Mortimer. 
To  Reek,  reek.  -v.  n.  [pecan,   Sax.]  To 
smoke;  to  steam;  to  emit  vapour. 

To  the  battle  came  he,  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if, 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil.  Shakspeare. 

Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills, 
They  shall  be  fam'd;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet 

them, 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  beav'n. 

Shakspeare. 
I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat;  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dry'd,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 

Milton. 
Love  one  descended  from  a  race  of  tyrants, 
Whose  blood  yet  reeks  on  my  avenging  sword. 

Smith. 

Ree'kv,  reek'e.  adj.  [from  reek.']  Smoky; 
tanned;  black. 

Shut  me  in  a  charnel  house," 
O'ercover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls. 

Shakspeare. 

Reel,  reel.240  n.  s.  [peol,  Sax.]  A  turn- 
ing frame,  upon  which  yarn  is  wound 
into  skains  from  the  spindle. 

To  Reel,  reel.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
gather  yarn  off  the  spindle. 
It  may  be  useful  for  the  reeling  of  yarn.  Wilkins. 

To  Reel,  reel.  v.  n.  [rollen,  Dutch;  rag- 
la,  Swedish.]  To  stagger;  to  incline  in 
walking,  first  to  or.e  side  and  then  to 
the  other.   Spenser  has  applied  it  to  the 

feet. 

Him  when  his  mistress  proud  percciv'd  to  fall, 
While  yet  his  feeble  feet  for  faintness  reeVd, 
She  'gan  call,  help  Orgoglio!  Fairy  Queen. 

What  news  in  this  our  totl'ring  state? 
— It  is  a  reeling  world, 
And  I  believe  will  never  stand  upright, 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland.  Shaksp. 

It  is  amiss  (o  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tipling  with  a  slave, 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon.  Shaksp. 

They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man.  Psalms. 

Grope  in  the  dark,  and  to  no  seat  confine 
Their  wand'ring  feet;  but  reel  as  drunk  with  wine. 

Sandys. 
He  with  heavy  fumes  opprest, 
ReeVd  from  the  palace,  and  retir'd  to  rest.      Pope. 

Should  he  hide  his  face, 
Th'  cxtingnish'd  stars  woidd  loosening  reel 
Wide  from  their  spheres.  Thomson. 

Reele'ction',  re-e-lek'shun.  n.  s.  [re  and 
election.']    Repeated  election. 

Several  acts  bave  been  made,  and  rendered  in- 
effectual, by  leaving  the  power  of  reelection  open. 

Swift. 

To  Rkena'ct,  re-en-act',  v.  a.  [re  and  en- 
act.'] To  enact  anew. 

The  construction  of  ships  was  forbidden  to  sena- 
tors, by  a  law  ma.le  by  Claudius  the  tribune,  and 
reenacted  by  the  Julian  law  of  concessions. 

Jirbulhnot. 
To  Reexfo'jice,  re-en-forse'.  v.  a.  [re  and 


enforce.]  To  strengthen  with  new  as- 
sistance or  support. 
The  French  have  reenfore'd  their  scatter'd  men. 

Shakspeare. 
They  used  the  stones  to  reenforce  the  pier. 

Hayward. 

The  presence  of  a  friend  raises  fancy,  and  reen- 

forces  reason.  Collier. 

Reenfo'rcement,  re-en-forse'ment.  n.  s. 
[re  and  enforcement^] 

1.  Fresh  assistance;  new  help. 

Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  o'  th'  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny;  aidless  came  off. 
And  with  a  sudden  reenforcement  struck 
Corioli  like  a  planet.  Shakspeare. 

They  require  a  special  reenforcement  of  sound  en- 
doctrinating  to  set  them  right.  Milton. 

What  reenforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope. 

Milton- 

2.  Iterated  enforcement. 

The  words  are  a  reiteration  or  reenforcement  of 
a  corollary.  Ward. 

To  Keenjo'y,  re-en-joe'.  v.  a.  [re  and  en- 
joy.]   To  enjoy  anew  or  a  second  time. 
The  calmness  of  temper  Achilles  reenjoyed,  is 
only  an  effect  of  the  revenge  which  ought  to  have 
preceded.  Pope. 

To  Kee'nteh,  re-en'tur.  v.  a.  [re  and  en- 
ter.] To  enter  again;  to  enter  anew. 

With  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Reenter  beav'n.  Milton. 

The  fiery  sulphurous  vapours  seek  the  centre 
from  whence  they  proceed ;  that  is,  reenter  again. 

Mortimer. 
To  Reenthro'ne,  re-en-thr6ne'.  v.  a.  To 
replace  in  a  throne. 

He  disposes  in  my  hands  the  scheme 
To  rcenthrone  the  king.  Southern. 

Ree'ntrance,  re-en'transe.  n.  s.   [re  and 
entrance.]  The  act  of  entering  again. 

Their  repentance,  although  not  their  first  en- 
trance, is  notwithstanding  the  fust  step  of  their  re- 
entrance  into  life.  Hooker. 
The  pores  of  the  brain,  through  the  which  the 
spirits  before  took  their  course,  are  more  easily 
opened  to  the  spirits  which  demand  reentrance. 

Glanville. 

Ree'rmouse,  reer'mouse.  n.  s.   [hpepe- 

mur,  Sax.]   A  bat.      See  Rearmouse. 

To  REESTABLISH,  re-e-stab'rish.-y.  a. 

[re  and  establish.]  To  establish  anew. 

To  reestablish  the  right  of  lineal  succession  to 
paternal  government,  is  to  put  a  man  in  possession 
of  that  government  which  his  fathers  did  enjoy. 

Locke. 
Peace,  which  hatb  for  many  years  been  banished 
the  christian  world,  will  be  speedily  reestablished. 

SmalriOge. 
Reesta'bi.isher,  re-e-stab'fish-ur.  n.  s. 
[from  reestablish.]  One  that  reesta- 
blishes. 
Reestablish  ment,  re-e-stabTish-ment. 
n.  s.  [from  reestablish.]  The  act  of  re- 
establishing; the  state  of  being  reesta- 
blished; restauration. 

The  Jews  made  such  a  powerful  effort  for  their 

reestablishment  under  Barchocab,   in  the  reign  of 

Adrian,  as  shook  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Mdison. 

Reeve,  reev.  n.  s.  [gepepa,  Saxon.]   A 

steward.     Obsolete. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook,  are  distinguished. 

Dryden. 
To  Reexa'mine,  re-egz-am'in.  ~o.  a.  [re 
and  examine.]  To  exmine  anew. 

Spend  the  time  in  reexamining  more  duly  your 

cause.  Hooker. 

To   REFE'CT,  ve-fekt'.   v.   a.  [refectns, 


Latin.]     To  refresh;   to   restore  after 
hunger  or  fatigue.     Not  in  use. 

A  man  in  the  morning  is  lighter  in  the  scale,  be- 
cause in  sleep  some  pounds  have  perspired;  and  is 
also  lighter  unto  himself,  because  he  is  refected. 

Brown, 
Refe'ction,  re-fek'shun.  n.  s.  [refection, 
Fr.   refectio,  Lat.J    Refreshment  after 
hunger  or  fatigue. 

After  a  draught  of  wine,  a  man  may  seem  light- 
er in  himself  from  sudden  refection,  though  he  be 
heavier  in  the  balance,  from  a  ponderous  addition. 

Brown. 
Fasting  is  the  diet  of  angels,  the  food  and  refec- 
tion of  souls,  and  the  richest  aliment  of  grace. 

South. 

For  sweet  refection  due, 

The  genial  viands  let  my  train  renew.  rope. 

Refe'ctory,  re-fek'tur-e,  or  refek-tur-e. 

812  n.  s.  [refectoire,   Fr.   from  refect.] 

Room  of  refreshment;  eating  room. 

He  cells  and  refectories  did  prepare, 
And  large  provisions  laid  of  winter  fare.     Dryden. 
To  Refe'l,  re-fel'.  v.  a.  [rcfello,  Lat.]  To 
refute;  to  repress. 

Friends,  not  to  refel  ye, 
Or  any  way  quell  ye, 
Ye  aim  at  a  mystery 

Worthy  a  history.  Ben  Jonson. 

It  instructs  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods  of 

discovering  and  refelling  the  subtile  tricks  of  sophis- 

ters.  Watts. 

To  REFE'R,  re-feV.  v.  a.  [refero,  Latin;" 

referer,  French.] 

1.  To   dismiss   for  information  or  judg- 
ment. 

Those  causes  the  divine  historian  refers  us  to,  and 
not  to  any  productions  out  of  nothing.  Burnet. 

2.  To  betake  to  for  decision. 

The  heir  of  his  kingdom  hath  referred  herself  un- 
to a  poor,  but  worthy  gentleman.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  reduce  to,  as  to  the  ultimate  end. 
You  profess  and  practise  to  refer  all  things  to 

yourself.  Bacon. 

4.  To  reduce  as  to  a  class. 

The  salts,  predominant  in  quick  lime,  we  refer 
rather  to  lixivate,  than  acid.  Boyle. 

To  Refe'r,  re-fer'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  respect;  to  have  relation. 

Of  those  places,  that  refer  to  the  shutting  and 
opening  the  abyss,  I  take  notice  of  that  in  Job. 

Burnet. 

2.  To  appeal. 
In  suits  it  is  good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust. 

Bacon. 

Referef/,  ref-er-ee'.  n.  s.  [from  refer.] 
One  to  whom  any  thing  is  referred. 
Referees  and  arbitrators  seldom  forget  themselves. 

L?  Estrange. 
Re'ference,  reffer-ense.  n.  s.  [from  re- 

fer.] 
1.  Relation;   respect;   view  toward;  allu- 
sion to. 

The  knowledge  of  that  which  man  is  in  reference 
unto  himself  and  other  things  in  relation  unto  man, 
I  may  term  the  mother  of  all  those  principles,  which 
are  decrees  in  that  law  of  nature;  whereby  human 
actions  are  framed.  Hooker. 

Jupiter  was  the  son  of  iEther  and  Dies;  so  called, 
because  the  one  had  reference  to  his  celestial  con- 
ditions, the  other  discovered  his  natural  virtues. 

Raleigh. 
Christian  religion   commands  sobriety,  temper- 
ance, and  moderation,  in  reference  to  our  appetites 


and  passions. 


Tillotson. 


2.  Dismission  to  another  tribunal. 

It  passed  in  England  without  the  least  reference 

hither.  Swift. 

Refere'ndary,    reT-fer-reVdur-e.    n.    s. 
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[rcferendus,  Lat.]    One  to  whose  deci- 
sion any  thing  is  referred. 

In  suits,  it  is  good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust: 
but  let  hiin  chuse  well  bis  referendaries.        Bacon. 
To  Referme'nt,  re-fer-ment'.  v.  a.  [re 
ami  ferment.']    To  ferment  anew. 

TV  admitted  nitre  agitates  tbe  flood, 
Revives  its  fire,  and  referments  the  blood.  Blackmore. 
Refe'rrible,  re-fer're-bl.  adj.  [from  re- 
fer.~]  Capable  of  being  considered,  as 
in  relation  to  someting  else. 

Unto  God  all  parts  of  time  are  alike,  unto  whom 
none  are  referrible,  and  all  things  present,  unto  whom 
nothing  is  past  or  to  come,  but  who  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  to-morrow.  Brown. 
To  REFI'NE,  re-fine',  v.  a.  [raffiner, 
French.] 

1.  To  purify;  to  clear  from  dross  and  re- 
crement. 

1  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try 
them  as  gold  is  tried.  Zechariah. 

Weigh  ev'ry  word,  and  ev'ry  thought  refine. 

•Anonymous. 

The  red  Dutch  currant  yields  a  rich  juice,  to  be 
diluted  with  a  quantity  of  water  boiled  with  refined 
sugar.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  make  elegant;  to  polish;  to  make 
accurate. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  time  was  a  golden  age  for  a 
world  of  refined  wits,  who  honoured  poesy  with  their 
pens.  Peacham. 

Love  refines  the  thoughts,  and  hath  his  seat 
In  reasou.  Milton. 

The  same  traditional  sloth,  which  renders  the  bo- 
dies of  children,  born  from  wealthy  parents,  weak, 
may  perhaps  refine  their  spirits.  Swift. 

To  Refi'ne,  re-fine',  v.  n. 

1.  To  improve  in  point  of  accuracy  or  de- 
licacy. 

Chaucer  refined  on  Boccace,  and  mended  his  sto- 
ries. Dryden. 
Let  a  lord  but  own  the  happy  lines; 
How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  sense  refines!  Pope. 

2.  To  grow  pure. 

Tbe  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines.   Jlddison. 

3.  To  affect  nicety. 

He  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  refining 

in  controversy,  and  coming  nearer  still  to  the  church 

of  Rome.  Atterbury. 

Refi'nedly,   re-fine'ed-le.36*  adv.  [from 

reflne.]  With  affected  elegance. 

Will  any  dog 
Refinedly  leave  his  bitches  and  his  bones 
To  turn  a  wheel?  Dryden. 

Refinement,  re-fine'ment.  n.  s.  [from 
reflne] 

1 .  The  act  of  purifying,  by  clearing  any 
thing  from  dross  and  recrementitious 
matter. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pure. 

The  more  bodies  are  of  kin  to  spirit  in  subtilty 
and  refinement,  the  more  diffusive  are  they.  Norris. 

3.  Improvement  in  elegance  or  purity. 

From  the  civil  war  to  this  time,  I  doubt  whether 
the  corruptions  in  our  language  have  not  equalled 
its  refinements.  Swift. 

The  religion  of  the  gospel  is  only  the  refinement 
and  exaltation  of  our  best  faculties.  Laxo. 

4.  Artificial  practice. 

The  rules  religion  prescribes  are  more  successful 
in  publick  and  private  affairs,  than  the  refinements 
of  irregular  cunning.  Rogers. 

5.  Affectation  of  elegant  improvement. 

The  flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  leave  us  in 
the  lurch,  by  some  of  their  late  refinements.  Jlddis. 

Refi'ner,  re-fi'niir.  n.  s.  [from  r-^/f/ze.l 
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1.  Purifier;  one  who  clears  from  dross  or 
recrement. 

The  refiners  of  iron  observe,  that  that  iron  stone 
is  hardest  to  melt,  which  is  fullest  of  metal;  and 
that  easiest,  which  hath  most  dross.  Bacon. 

2.  Improver  in  elegance. 

As  they  have  been  the  great  refiners  of  our  lan- 
guage, so  it  hath  been  ray  chief  ambition  to  imitate 
them.  Swift. 

3.  Inventer  of  superfluous  subtilties. 

No  men  see  less  of  the  truth  of  things,  than  these 
great  refiners  upon  incidents,  who  are  so  wonder- 
fully subtle,  and  over  wise  in  their  conceptions. 

Spectator. 

Some  refiners  pretend  to  argue  for  the  usefulness 

of  parties  in  such  a  govcrment  as  ours.  Swift. 

To  Refi't,  re-fit',  v.  a.  [refait,  French;  re 

and  flt.]    To   repair;   to   restore   after 

damage. 

He  will  not  allow  that  there  are  any  such  signs 
of  art  in  the  make  of  the  present  globe,  or  that  Ihere 
was  so  great  care  taken  in  the  refitting  of  it  up  again 
at  the  deluge.  Woodward. 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores, 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars. 

Dryden. 

To  REFLE'CT,  re-flekt'.  v.  a.  [reflechir, 
French;  reflecto,  Lat.]  To  throw  back. 

VVe,  his  gather'd  beams 
Reflected,  may  with  matter  sere  foment.       Milton. 
Bodies  close  together  reflect  their  own  colour. 

Dryden. 

To  Refle'ct,  re-flekt'.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  throw  back  light. 

In  dead  men's  sculls,  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  bend  back. 

Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  straight  line, 
and  never  reflects  in  an  angle,  nor  bends  in  a  circle, 
which  is  a  continual  reflection,  unless  either  by  some 
external  impulse,  or  by  an  intrinsick  principle  of 
gravity.  Bentley. 

3.  To  throw  back  the  thoughts  upon  tbe 
past  or  on  themselves. 

The  imagination  casts  thoughts  in  our  way,  and 
forces  the  understanding  to  reflect  upon  them.  Duppa. 

In  every  action  reflect  upon  the  end;  and  in  your 
undertaking  it,  consider  why  you.  do  it.         Taylor. 

Who  saith,  who  could  such  ill  events  expect? 
With  shame  on  his  own  counsels  doth  reflect. 

Denliam. 

When  men  are  grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their 
own  minds,  they  cannot  find  any  thing  more  ancient 
there,  than  those  opinions  which  were  taught  them 
before  their  memory  began  to  keep  a  register  of  their 
actions.  Locke. 

It  is  hard,  that  any  part  of  my  land  should  be  set- 
tled upon  one  who  has  used  me  so  ill;  and  yet  I 
could  not  see  a  sprig  of  any  bough  of  this  whole  walk 
of  trees,  but  I  should  reflect  upon  her  and  her  seve- 
rity. Spectator. 

Let  the  king  dismiss  his  woes, 
Reflecting  on  her  fair  renown ; 

And  take  the  cypress  from  his  brows, 
To  put  his  wonted  laurels  on.  Prior. 

4.  To  consider  attentively. 

Into  myself  my  reason's  eye  I  turn'd; 
And  as  I  much  reflected,  much  I  mourn'd.       Prior. 

5.  To  throw  reproach  or  censure. 

Neither  do  I  reflect  in  the  least  upon  the  memory 
of  his  late  majesty,  whom  I  entirely  acquit  of  any 
imputation.  Sici/t. 

6.  To  bring  reproach. 

Errors  of  wives  reflect  on  husbands  still.  Dryden. 

Refle'ctent,    re-Hek'tent.    adj.    [rtfler- 

tens,  Lat.]     Bending  back;  flying  back. 

The  ray  descendent,  and  the  ray  refleclent,  Tying 
with  so  great  a  speed,  that  the  air  between  them 
cannot  take  a  formal  play  any  way,  before  the  beams 
of  the  light  be  on  both  sides  of  it;  it  follows,  that, 
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according  to  the  nature  of  humid  things,  it  must 
first  only  swell.  Digby. 

Refle'ction,  re-flek'shun.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
flect; thence  I  think  reflexion  less  pro 
per:  rejiexion,  French;  reflexus,  Lat.] 

I.  The  act  of  throwing  back. 
The  eye  sees  not  itself, 
But  by  reflection  from  other  things.  Sliakspeare. 
If  the  sun's  light  consisted  but  of  one  sort  of  rays, 
there  would  be  but  one  colour,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  produce  any  new  by  reflections  or  refrac- 
tions. Clieyne. 
.  The  act  of  bending  back. 

Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  straight  line, 
nor  ever  reflects  in  an  angle  or  circle,  which  is  a 
continual  reflection,  unless  by  some  external  im- 
pulse. Bentley. 

3.  That  which  is  reflected. 

She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the  reflection  should 
hurt  her.  Shaksp, 

As  the  sun  in  water  we  can  bear, 
Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection  there; 
So  let  us  view  her  here,  in  what  she  was, 
And  take  her  image  in  this  watry  glass.       Dryden. 

4.  Thought  thrown  back   upon  the  past, 
or  the  absent,  on  itself. 

The  three  first  parts  1  dedicate  to  my  old  friends, 
to  take  off  those  melancholy  reflections,  which  the 
sense  of  age,  infirmity,  and  death  may  give  them. 

Dcnlianu 

This  dreadful  image  so  possess 'd  her  mind, 
She  ceas'd  all  farther  hope;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  the  unhappy  man.     Dryden. 

Job's  reflections  on  his  once  flourishing  estate, 
did  at  the  same  time  afflict  and  encourage  him. 

JHterbury. 

What  wounding  reproaches  of  soul  must  he  feel, 
from  the  reflections  on  his  own  ingratitude.  Rogers. 

5.  The  action  of  the  mind  upon  itself. 
Reflection  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of 

our  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about 
the  ideas  it  has  got.  Locke. 

.  Attentive  consideration. 

This  delight  grows  and  improves  under  thought 
and  reflection;  and  while  it  exercise?,  does  also  en- 
dear itself  to  the  mind;  at  the  same  time  employ- 


ing and  inflaming  the  meditations. 


South. 


7.  Censure. 

He  dy'd;  and  oh!  may  no  reflection  shed 
Its  pois'nous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.  Prioy 

Refle'otive,  re-fiek'tiv.   adj.   [from   re- 
flect.-] 

1.  Throwing  back  images. 

When  the  weary  king  gave  place  to  night, 
His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent, 
And  so  shone  still  in  his  reflective  light.       Dryden. 

In  the  reflective  stream  the  sighing  bride, 
Viewing  her  charms  impair'd,  abash'd  shall  hide 
Her  pensive  head.  Prior. 

2.  Considering   things   past;    considerinj' 
the  operations  of  the  mind. 

Forc'd  by  reflective  reason  1  confess, 
That  human  science  is  uncertain  guess.  Prior. 

Refle'ctor,  re-fl^k/tor.    n.  s.  [from  re- 
flect.] Considerer. 

There  is  scarce  any  thing  that  nature  has  made. 
or  that  men  do  suffer,  whence  the  devout  reflector 
cannot  take  an  occasion  of  an  aspiring  meditation. 

Boyle 
Refle'x,  re'fleks.  adj.  [reflexus,  Latin/ 
Directed  backward. 

The  motions  of  my  mind  are  as  obvious  to  the  re- 
flex act  of  the  soul,  or  the  turning  of  the  intellec- 
tual eye  inward  upon  its  own  actions,  as  the  passions 
of  my  sense  arc  obvious  to  my  sense;  1  see  the  ob- 
ject, and  I  perceive  that  I  see  it.  /./„/, 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  inanimalc  path  of 
the  world,  the  discernible  ends  of  them  to  evince 
by  a  reflex  argument,  that  it  is  the  worhmao9hip, 
not  of  blind  mechanism  or  blinder  chance,  hut 
intelligent  and  benign  agent.  BentU  \ 
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RefLe'x,  re'fleks.  n.  s.  [reftexua,  Latin.] 
Reflection. 

There  was  no  other  way  for  angels  to  sin,  but  by 
reflex  of  their  understandings  upon  themselves. 

Hooker. 

I'll  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow.  Shaksp. 
Reflexibi'lity,   re-fieks-e-bU'e-te.  n.  s. 
[from  reflexible^]  The  quality  of  being 
reflexible. 

Reflexibility  of  rays  is  their  disposition  to  be  re- 
flected or  turned  back  into  the  same  medium  from 
any  other  medium,  upon  whose  surface  they  fall; 
and  rays  are  more  or  less  reflexible,  which  are  turn- 
ed back  more  or  less  easily.  Newton. 

Refle'xible,  re-fl£ks'e-bl.  adj.  [reflex- 
us,  Latin.]  Capable  to  be  thrown  back. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  demonstrated,  by  convinc- 
ing experiments,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  consists  of 
rays  differently  refrangible  and  reflexible;  and  that 
those  rays  are  differently  reflexible,  that  are  differ- 
ently refrangible.  Cheyne. 

Refle'xive,  re-fleks'iv.  adj.  [refiexus, 
Latin.]  Having  respect  to  something 
past. 

That  assurance  reflexive  cannot  be  a  divine  faith, 
but  at  the  most  an  human,  yet  such  as  perhaps  1 
may  have  no  doubting  mixed  with.  Hammond. 

Refle'xively,  re-fleks'iv-le.  adv.  [from 
reflexive.]     In  a  backward  direction. 

Solomon  tells  us  life  and  death  are  in  the  power 
of  the  tongue,  and  that  not  only  directly  in  regard 
of  the  good  or  ill  we  may  do  to  others  but  reflex- 
ively  also  in  respect  of  what  may  rebound  to  our- 
selves. Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Refloa't,  re-flote'.  n.  s.  [re  and  float.] 
Ebb;  reflux. 

The  main  float  and  refloat  of  the  sea,  is  by  con- 
sent of  the  universe,  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion. 

Bacon. 

To  Reflou'rish,  re-flur'rish.  v.  a.  [re  and 
flourish.]  To  flourish  anew. 

Virtue  given  for  lost 
Revives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most, 
When  most  unactive  deem'd.  Milton. 

To  Reflo'w,  re-flo'.  v.  n.  [refiner,  Fr.  re 

and  flow.]  To  flow  back. 
Refi.u'ent,   ref'flu-ent-818  adj.  [refluens, 
Latin.]  Running  back;  flowing  back. 

The  liver  receives  the  refluent  blood  almost  from 
all  the  parts  of  the  abdomen.  Jirbuthnot. 

Tell,  by  what  paths, 
Back  to  the  fountain's  head  the  sea  conveys 
The  refluent  rivers,  and  the  land  repays.  Blackmore. 
Reflu'x,  re'fliiks.  n.  s.  [reflux,  French; 
refiuxus,  Latin.]     Backward  course  of 
water. 

Besides 
Mine  own  that  'bide  upon  me,  all  from  me 
Shall  with  a  fierce  reflux  on  me  redound.    Milton. 
The  variety  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  Euripus,  or 
whether  the  same  do  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a 
day,  is  incontrovertible.  Brown. 

Refocilla'tion,  re-fo-sil-la'shun.  n.s.  [re- 

focillo,  Lat.]  Restoration  of  strength  by 

refreshment. 

To  REFO'RM,  re-form',  v.  a.  [reformo, 

Latin;  reformer,  Fr-]    To  change  from 

worse  to  better. 

A  sect  in  England,  following  the  very  same  rule 
of  policy,  seeketh  to  reform  even  the  French  refor- 
mation, and  purge  out  from  thence  all  dregs  of  po- 
pery. Hooker. 

Seat  worthier  of  gods,  was  built 
With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old. 

Milton. 
May  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform.  Denham. 


Now  low'ring  looks  presage  approaching  storms, 
And  now  prevailing  love  her  face  reforms.  Dryden. 

One  cannot  attempt  the  perfect  reforming  the 
languages  of  the  world,  without  rendering  himself 
ridiculous.  Locke. 

The  example  alone  of  a  vicious  prince  will  cor- 
rupt an  age;  but  that  of  a  good  one  will  not  reform 
it.  Swift. 

To  Refo'rm,  re-form',  v.  n.  To  pass  by 
change  from  worse  to  better. 

Was  his  doctrine  of  the  mass  struck  out  in  this 
conflict?  cr  did  it  give  him  occasion  otreforming  in 
this  poict?  Jltterbury. 

REFO'RM,  re-form',  n.  s.  [French.]  Re- 
formation. 

Reformation,  ref-for-ma'shvin.  n.  s.  [re- 
formation, French;  from  reform.] 

1.  Change  from  worse  to  better:  com- 
monly used  of  human  manners. 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
With  such  a  heady  current,  scovv'ring  faults; 
Nor  ever  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  scat,  as  in  this  king.      Shaksp. 

Satire  lashes  vice  into  reformation.         Dryden. 

The  pagan  converts  mention  this  great  reforma- 
tion of  those  who  had  been  the  greatest  sinners, 
with  that  sudden  and  surprising  change,  which  the 
christian  religion  made  in  the  lives  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate. Addison. 

2.  [By  way  of  eminence.]  The  change  of 
religion  from  the  corruptions  of  popery 
to  its  primitive  state. 

The  burden  of  the  reformation  lay  on  Luther's 
shoulders.  Jltterbury. 

Refo'rmer,  re-form'ur.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
form.~\ 

1.  One  who  makes  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter; an  amender. 

Publick  reformers  had  need  first  practise  that  on 
their  own  hearts,  which  they  purpose  to  try  on  others. 

King  Charles. 

The  complaint  is  more  general  than  the  endea- 
vours to  redress  it:  abroad  every  man  would  be  a 
reformer,  how  very  few  at  home!  Sprat. 

It  was  honour  enough,  to  behold  the  English 
churches,  reformed;  that  is,  delivered  from  the  re- 
formers. South. 

2.  One  of  those  who  changed  religion  from 
popish  corruptions  and  innovations. 

Our  first  reformers  were  famous  confessors  and 

martyrs  all  over  the  world.  Bacon. 

To  REFRA'CT,  re-frakf .    v.  a.   [refrac- 

tus,    Latin.]     To    break    the  natural 

course  of  rays. 

If  its  angle  of  incidence  be  large,  and  the  re- 
fractive power  of  the  medium  not  very  strong  to 
throw  it  far  from  the  perpendicular,  it  will  be  re- 
fracted. Cheyne. 

Rays  of  light  are  urged  by  the  refracting  media. 

Cheyne. 

Refracted  from  yon  eastern  cloud, 
The  grand  etherial  bow  shoots  up.  Thomson. 

Refra'ction,  re-frak'shun.  n.  6.  [refrac- 
tion, French.] 

Refraction,  in  general,  is  the  incurvation  or 
change  of  determination  in  the  body  moved,  which 
happens  to  it  whilst  it  enters  or  penetrates  any  me- 
dium :  in  dioptricks,  it  is  the  variation  of  a  ray  of 
light  from  that  right  line,  which  it  would  have 
passed  on  in,  had  not  the  density  of  the  medium 
turned  it  aside.  Harris. 

Refraction,  out  of  the  rarer  medium  into  the 
denser,  is  made  towards  the  perpendicular.  Newton. 

Refra'ctive,  re-frak'tiv.  adj.  [from  re- 
fract.'] Having  the  power  of  refraction. 
Those  superficies  of  transparent  bodies  reflect  the 
greatest  quantity  of  light,  which  have  the  greatest 
refracting  power;  that  is,  which  intercede  mediums 
that  differ  most  in  their  refractive  densities.  Newton. 


Re'fractoriness,  re-frak'tur-e-n^s.  n.  s, 
[from  refractory.]     Sullen  obstinacy. 

I  never  did  allow  any  man's  refractoriness  against 
the  privileges  and  orders  of  the  houses.  K.  Charles. 

Great  complaint  was  made  by  the  presbyterian 
gang,  of  my  refractoriness  to  obey  the  parliament's 
order.  Saunderson. 

RE'FRACTORY,  re-frak'tur-e.  adj.  [re- 
fractaire,  Fr.  refractarius,  Lat.  and  so 
should  be  written  refractory.  It  is  now 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,  but  by 
Shaksfieare  on  the  second.]  Obstinate; 
perverse;  contumacious. 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-ordered  nation, 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory.  Shakspeare- 

A  rough  hewn  seaman  being  brought  before  a 
wise  justice  for  some  misdemeanor,  was  by  him  or- 
dered to  be  sent  away  to  prison,  and  was  refractory 
after  he  heard  his  doom,  insomuch  as  he  would  not 
stir  a  foot  from  the  place  where  he  stood ;  saying, 
it  was  better  to  stand  where  he  was,  than  go  to  a 
worse  place.  Bacon. 

Vulgar  compliance  with  any  illegal  and  extrava- 
gant ways,  like  violent  motions  in  nature,  soon 
grows  weaiy  of  itself,  and  ends  in  a  refractory  sul- 
lenness.  King  Charles. 

Refractory  mortal!  if  thou  wilt  not  trust  thy 
friends,  take  what  follows;  know  assuredly,  before 
next  full  moon,  that  thou  wilt  be  hung  up  in  chains. 

Jirbuthnot. 

These  atoms  of  theirs  may  have  it  in  them,  but 
they  are  refractory  and  sullen;  and  therefore,  like 
men  of  the  same  tempers,  must  be  Ranged  and 
buffeted  into  reason.  Bentley. 

Re'fragable,  reTfra-pja-bl.  adj.  [refraga- 
bilis,  Lat.]  Capable  of  confutation  and 
conviction. 

To  Refrai'n,  re-frane'.  v.  a.  [refrener, 
Fr.  re  zx\c\franum,  Lat.]  To  hold  back; 
to  keep  from  action. 

Hold  not  thy  tongue,  O  God,  keep  not  still  si- 
lence; refrain  not  thyself.  Psalms. 

My  son,  walk  not  thou  in  the  way  with  them, 
refrain  thy  foot  from  their  path.  Proverbs. 

Nor  from  the  holy  one  of  heav'n 
Refrained  his  tongue.  Milton. 

Neptune  aton'd,  his  wrath  shall  now  refrain, 
Or  thwart  the  synod  of  the  gods  in  vain.         Pope, 

To  Refrai'n,  re-frane'.  v.  n.  To  forbear; 
to  abstain;  to  spare. 

In  what  place  or  upon  what  consideration  soever 
it  be,  they  do  it,  were  it  in  their  own  opinion  of  no 
force  being  done,  they  would  undoubtedly  refrain 
to  do  it.  Hooker. 

For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger,  and 
refrain  for  thee,  that  I  cut  thee  not  off.  Isaiah. 

That  they  fed  not  on  flesh,  at  least  the  faithful 
party  before  the  flood,  may  become  more  probable, 
because  they  refrained  therefrom  some  time  after. 

Brown. 
Refrangibi'lity,  re-fran-je-bil'e-te.  n.  *. 
[from  refrangible.] 

Refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  is  their  dispo- 
sition to  be  refracted  or  turned  out  of  their  way,  in 
passing  out  of  one  transparent  body  or  medium  into 
another.  Newton. 

REFRA'NGIBLE,  re-fran'je-bl.  adj.  [re 
and  frangn,  Lat.] 

As  some  rays  are  more  refrangible  than  others; 
that  is,  are  more  turned  out  of  their  course,  in  pass- 
ing from  one  medium  to  another;  it  follows,  that 
after  such  refraction,  they  will  be  separated,  and 
their  distinct  colour  observed.  Locke. 

Refkena'tion,  ref-fie-na'shun.  n.  s  [re 
audfrceno,  Lat.]  The  act  of  restraining. 

To  KEFRE'SH,  re-fresh',  v.  a.  [refrais- 
cher,  Fr.  refrigero,  Lat.] 
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1.  To  recreate;  to  relieve  alter  pain,  fa- 
tigue, or  want. 

Service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil; 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope.     Shaksp. 

Musick  was  ordained  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain.         Shakspeare. 

He  was  in  no  danger  to  be  overtaken;  so  that  he 
was  content  to  refresh  his  men.  Clarendon. 

His  meals  are  coarse  and  short,  his  employment 
warrantable,  his  sleep  certain  and  refreshing,  neither 
interrupted  with  the  lashes  of  a  guilty  mind,  nor  the 
aches  of  a  crazy  body.  South. 

If  you  would  have  trees  to  thrive,  take  care  that 
no  plants  be  near  them,  which  may  deprive  them 
of  nourishment,  or  hinder  refreshings,  and  helps 
that  they  might  receive.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  improve  by  new  touches  any  thing 
impaired. 

The  rest  refresh  the  scaly  snakes,  that  fold 
The  shield  of  Pallas;  and  renew  their  gold.  Dryd. 

3.  To  refrigerate;  to  cool. 

A  dew  coming  after  heat  refresheth.  Ecclus. 

Refre'sher,  re-fresh'tir.08  n.  s.  [from  re- 
fresh.]    That  which  refreshes. 

The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer  heats.   Thorns. 

Refreshment,  re-fresh'ment.  n.  s.  [from 
refresh.] 

1 .  Relief  after  pain,  want,  or  fatigue. 

2.  That  which  gives  relief;    as,  food,  rest. 

He  was  full  of  agony  and  horrour  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  dismal  death,  and  so  had  most  need  of 
the  refreshments  of  society,  and  the  friendly  assist- 
ances of  his  disciples.  South. 
Such  honest  refreshments  and  comforts  of  life, 
our  christian  liberty  has  made  it  lawful  for  us  to 
use.  Sprat. 
Refre't,  re-fret',  n:  s.    The  burden  of  a 
song.                                                   Diet. 
Refri'gerant,   re-frid'jer-ant.    adj.   [re- 
frigerant y  Fr.  from  refrigerate.]    Cool- 
ing; mitigating  heat. 

In  the  cure  of  gangrenes,  you  must  beware  of  dry 
heat,  and  resort  to  things  that  are  refrigerant,  with 
an  inward  warmth  and  virtue  of  cherishing.  Bacon. 
If  it  arise  from  any  external  cause,  apply  refrige- 
rants, without  any  preceding  evacuation.  Wiseman. 
To  REFRI'GERATE,    re-frkl'jer-ate.91 
■v.  a.  [refrigero,  re  and  frigus,  Latin.] 
To  cool. 

The  great  breezes,  which  the  motion  of  the  air 
in  great  circles,  such  as  the  girdle  of  the  world 
produceth,  do  refrigerate;  and  therefore  in  those 
parts  noon  is  nothing  so  hot,  when  the  breezes  are 
great,  as  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Bacon. 

Whether  they  be  refrigerated  inclinatorily,  or 

somewhat  equinoxically,  though  in  a  lesser  degree 

they  discover  some  verticity.  Brown. 

Refrigera'tion,  re-frid-jer-a'shun.  n.  s. 

[rejrigeratio,  Latin;   refrigeration,  Fr.] 

The  act  of  cooling;   the   state  of  being 

cooled. 

Divers  do  stut;  the  cause  may  be  the  refrigeration 
of  the  tongue,  whereby  it  is  less  apt  to  move.  Bacon. 
If  the  mere  refrigeration  of  the  air  would  fit  it 
for  breathing,  this  might  be  somewhat  helped  with 
bellows.  Wilkins. 

Refri'gerative,    re-frid'jer-a-tiv.612      > 
Refrigeratory,  re-frid'jer-a-tur-e."2  £ 
adj.  [rrfrigertttifi,    French;     refrigera- 
torius,  Latin.]      Cooling;    having  the 
power  to  cool. 

Refri'ge:<atory,  re-frld'jer-a-ttlr-e.  n.  s. 

I.  That  part  of  a  distilling  vessel  that  is 

placed  about  the    head  of  a  still,  and 

fillcl  with  water  to  cool  the  condensing; 

vapours;  but  this  is  now  generally  done 
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by   a   worm   or    spiral    pipe,    turning 
through  a  tub  of  cold  water.      Quincy. 
2.  Any  thing  internally  cooling. 

A  delicate  wine  and  a  durable  refrigeratory. 

Mortimer. 
REFRIGE'RIUM,  re-frid-je're-um.  n. 
s.  [Latin.]      Cool    refreshment;  refri- 
geration. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  the  ancients  have 
talked  much  of  annual  refngeriums,  respites,  or  in- 
tervals of  punishment  to  the  damned;  as  particularly 
on  the  festivals.  South. 

Reft,  reft,  fiart.firet.  of  reave. 

1.  Deprived;  taken  away.    Obsolete. 

Thus  we  well  left,  he  better  reft, 
In  heaven  to  take  his  place, 

That  by  like  life  and  death,  at  last, 
We  may  obtain  like  grace.  Jischam. 

I,  in  a  desperate  bay  of  death, 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft, 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom.  Shakspeare. 

Another  ship  had  seiz'd  on  us, 
And  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey. 

Shakspeare. 
Our  dying  hero,  from  the  continent 
Ravish'd  whole  towns,  and  forts  from  Spaniards  reft, 
As  his  last  legacy  to  Britain  left.  Waller. 

2.  \jiret.   of  reave.~]     Took    away.     Ob- 
solete. 

So  'twixt  them  both,  they  not  a  lamkin  left, 
And  when  lambs  fail'd,   the  old  sheep's  lives  they 
reft.  Spenser. 

About  his  shoulders  broad  he  threw 
An  hairy  hide  of  some  wild  beast,  whom  he 

In  savage  forest  by  adventure  slew 
And  reft  the  spoil  his  ornament  to  be.         Spenser. 
RE'FUGE,    ref'fudje.  n.  s.  [refuge,   Fr. 
refugium,  Lat.] 

1.  Shelter  from  any  danger  or   distress; 
protection. 

Rocks,  dens,  and  caves!  but  I  in  none  of  these 
Find  place  or  refuge.  Milton. 

The  young  vipers  supposed  to  break  through  the 
belly  of  the  dam,  will,  upon  any  fright,  for  protec- 
tion run  into  it:  for  tnen  the  old  one  receives  them 
in  at  her  mouth,  which  way,  the  fright  being  past, 
they  will  return  again;  which  is  a  peculiar  way  of 
refuge.  Brown. 

Those,  who  take  refuge  in  a  multitude,  have  an 
Arian  council  to  answer  for.  Atterbuvy. 

2.  That  which  gives  shelter  or  protection. 
The  Lord  will  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed;  a 

refuge  in  times  of  trouble.  Psalms. 

They  shall  be  your  refuge  from  the  avenger  of 
bIood-  Joshua. 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress 
Of  those  whom  fate  pursues.  Dryden. 

3.  Expedient  in  distress. 
This  last  old  man, 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 

Lov'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father: 

Their  latest  refuge  was  to  send  him.       Shakspeare. 

4.  Expedient  in  general. 

Light  must  be  supplied,  among  graceful  refuges, 
by  terracing  any  story  in  danger  of  darkness. 

Wotton. 
To  Re'fuge,  ref'fudje.    v.  a.   [refugier, 
French;  from  the  noun.]     To  shelter; 
to  protect. 

Silly  beggars, 
Who  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame, 
That  many  have,  and  others  must,  sit  there.  Shaksp. 

Dreads  the  vengeance  of  her  injur'd  lord; 
Ev'n  by  those  gods,  who  refuged  her,  abhorr'd. 

Dryden. 
Refugee',  ref-fu-jee'.  n.  s.  [refugie,  Fr.] 
One   who  flies  to  shelter  or  protection. 

Poor  refugees,  at  first  they  purchase  here; 
And  soon  as  denizen'd,  they  domineer.       Dryden. 
This  is  become  more  necessary  in  some  of  their 
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governments,  since  so  many  refugees  settled  among 
them-  Addison. 

Refu'lgence,   re-ful'jense.    n.  s.  [from 

refulgent.']     Splendour;  brightness. 
REFU'LGENT,  re-ful'jent.1"  adj.  \_re- 
fulgens,   Lat.]     Eright;    shining;    glit- 
tering; splendid. 

He  neither  might  nor  wish'd  to  know 
A  more  refulgent  light.  Waller. 

So  conspicuous  and  refulgent  a  truth  is  that  of 
God's  being  the  author  of  man's  felicity,  that  the 
dispute  is  not  so  much  concerning  the  thing  as  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  it.  Boyle. 

Agamemnon's  train, 
When  his  refulgent  arms  flash'd  through  the  shady 

plain, 
Fled  from  his  well-known  face.  Dryden. 

Refu'lgently,  re-lul'jent-le.  adv.  [from 

refulgent.]     In  a  shining  manner. 
To    Refu'nd,    re-fund',    i.   n.  \j-efundo, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  pour  back. 

Were  the  humours  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any 
colour,  they  would  refund  that  colour  upon  the  ob- 
ject, and  so  it  would  not  be  represented  as  in  itself 
il  is-  Ray. 

2.  To  repay  what  is  received;   to  restore. 
A  governor,  that  had  pillaged  the  people,  was. 

for  receiving  of  bribes,  sentenced  to  refund  what 
he  had  wrongfully  taken.  VEstrange. 

Such  wise  men  as  himself  account  all  that  is  past 
to  be  also  gone;  and  know,  that  there  can  be  no 
gain  in  refunding,  nor  any  profit  in  paying  debts. 

South. 
How  to  Icarius,  in  the  bridal  hour, 
Shall  I,  by  waste  undone,  refund  the  dow'r?    Pope. 

3.  Swift  has  somewhere  the  absurd  phrase, 
to  refund  himself,  for  to  reimburse. 

Refu'sal,  re-hi'zal.88  n.  s.  [from  refuse.] 

1 .  The  act  of  refusing;  denial  of  any  thing 
demanded  or  solicited. 

God  has  born  with  all  his  weak  and  obstinate  re- 
fusals of  grace,  and  has  given  him  time  day  after 
<%;  Rogers. 

2.  The  preemption;    the  right  of  having 
any  thing  before  another;  option. 

When  employments  go  a  begging  for  want  of 
hands,  they  shall  be  sure  to  have  the  refusal.  Swift. 

To  REFU'SE,  re-fuze'.4^  v.  a.  [refuser, 
French.] 

1.  To  deny  what  is  solicited  or  required: 
not  to  comply  with. 

If  he  should  chuse  the  right  casket,  you  should 
refuse  to  perform  his  father's  will,  if  you  should 
refuse  to  accept  him.  Shaksp. 

Having  most  affectionately  set  life  and  death 
before  them,  and  conjured  them  to  chuse  one,  and 
avoid  the  other,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as  to  free 
and  rational  agents,  a  liberty  to  refuse  all  his  calls, 
to  let  his  talents  lye  by  them  unprofitable. 

Hammond. 

Wonder  not  theu  what  God  for  you  saw  good 
If  I  refuse  not,  but  convert,  as  you, 
To  proper  substance.  Milton 

Common  experience  has  justly  a  mighty  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  men,  to  make  them  give  or 
refuse  credit  to  any  thing  proposed.  Locke. 

2.  To  reject;  to  dismiss  without  a  grant. 

I  may  neither  chuse  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse 
whom  I  dislike.  Shakspeare. 

To  Refu'se,  re-fuze',  v.n.  Not  to  accept; 
not  to  comply. 
Women  are  made  as   they  themselves  would 
choose; 
Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse.         Gatfh. 

Ke'fuse,  re'fuse.4"  *™  adj.  [from  the 
verb.  The  noun  has  its  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  the  verb  on  the  second.] 
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nworthy  of  reception;   left   when  the  IRe'gal,  re'gal.  n.  s.  [regale,  French.]  A 

musical  instrument. 
The  sounds  that  produce  tones,  are  ever  from 


rest  is  taken 

Every  thing  vile  and  refuse  they  destroyed.  Sam. 

He  never  had  vexatious  law-disputes  about  his 
dues,  but  had  his  tithes  fully  paid,  and  not  of  the 
most  refuse  parts,  but  generally  the  very  best.  Fell. 

Please  to  bestow  on  him  the  refuse  letters;  he 
hopes  by  printing  them  to  get  a  plentiful  provision. 

v       '  r  Spectator. 

Re'fuse,  re'fuse.  n.  s.     That  which  re- 
mains  disregarded   when    the    rest   is 

taken. 

We  dare  not  disgrace  our  worldly  superiours  with 
offering  unto  them  such  refuse,  as  we  bring  unto 
God  himself.  Hooker. 

Many  kinds  have  much  refuse,  which  countervails 
that  which  they  have  excellent.  Bacon. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  more  shame  or  wonder, 
to  see  that  men  can  so  put  off  ingenuity,  as  to  de- 
scend to  so  base  a  vice;  yet  we  daily  see  it  done, 
and  that  not  only  by  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the 
people.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Down  with  the  falling  stream  the  refuse  run, 

To  raise  with  joyful  news  his  drooping  son.     Dryd. 

This  humourist  keeps  more  than  he  wants,  and 

gives  a  vast  re/use  of  his  superfluities  to  purchase 

heaven.  Addison. 

Refu'ser,  re-fu'zur.88  n.s.  [from  refuse.] 

He  who  refuses. 

Some  few  others  are  the  only  refusers  and  con- 
demners  of  this  catholick  practice.  Taylor. 

Refu'tal,  re-fu'tal.88  n.  s.  [from  refute.] 
Refutation.  Oict. 

Refuta'tion,  ref-fu-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [refu- 
tation Latin;  refutation,  French;  from 
refute.]  The  act  of  refuting;  the  act 
of  proving  false  or  erroneous. 

'Tis  such  miserable  absurd  stuff,  that  we  will  not 
honour  it  with  especial  refutation.  Bentley. 

To  REFU'TE,  re-fute'.  v.  a.  [refuto, 
Latin;  refuter,  French.]  To  prove  false 
or  erroneous.     Applied  to  persons  or 

things. 

Self  destruction  sought,  refutes 
That  excellence  thought  in  thee.  Milton. 

He  knew  that  there  were  so  many  witnesses  in 
these  two  miracles,  that  it  was  impossible  to  refute 
such  multitudes.  Addison. 

To  Regai'n,  re-gane'.  V.  a.  [regagner, 
French;  re  and  gain.]     To  recover;  to 

gain  anew. 

Hopeful  to  regain 
Thy  love,  from  thee  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  ris'n.  Milt. 

We've  driven  back 
These  heathen  Saxons,  and  regain  d  our  earth, 
As  earth  recovers  from  an  ebbing  tide.         Dryden. 
As  soon  as  the  mind  regains  the  power  to  stop  or 
continue   any   of  these    motions   of    the   body   or 
thoughts,  we  then  consider  the  man  as  a  free  agent. 

Locke. 
Re'gal,  re'gal.   adj.   [regal,  Fr.    regalis, 
Lat.]     Royal;  kingly. 

Edward,  duke  of  York, 
Usurps  the  regal  title  and  the  seat 
Of  England's  true  anointed  lawful  heir.      Shaksp. 

Why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king, 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  1  reign'd.  Shakspeare. 

With  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
With  faded  splendour  wan,  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanour,  seems  the  prince  of  hell. 

Milton. 
When  was  there  ever  a  better  prince  on  the 
throne  than  the  present  queen?  I  do  not  talk  of  her 
government,  her  love  of  the  people,  or  qualities 
that  are  purely  regal;  but  her  piety,  charity,  tem- 
perance, and  conjugal  love.  Swift. 


s.  [re- 
enter- 


Philips. 
[Latin.] 


such  bodies  as  are  in  their  parts  and  ports  equal; 

and  such  are  in  the  nightingale  pipes  of  regals  or 

organs.  Bacon. 

REGA'LR,    re-gale',  n.  s.    [Lat.]     The 

prerogative  of  monarchy. 
To   REGA'LE,    re-gale',  v.  a.  [regaler, 
French;  rtgalare,  Italian.]  To  refresh; 
to  entertain;  to  gratify. 
I  with  warming  puff  regaVd  chill'd  fingers. 

Philips. 
Rega'le,    re-gale',    n.  s.     An  entertain- 
ment; a  treat. 
Rega'lement,     re-gale'ment.    n. 
galement,    Fr.]      Refreshment; 
tainment. 

The  muses  still  require 
Humid  regalement,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Imploring  Phoebus  with  unmoisten'd  lips 
R  EGA' LI  A,    re-ga'ie-a.113  n.  s. 

Ensigns  of  royalty. 
Rega'litv,     re-gal'e-te.     n.    s.    [regalis, 
Lat.]  Royalty;  sovereignty;  kingship. 

Behold  the  image  of  mortality, 
And  feeble  nature  cloth 'd  with  fleshly  'tire, 
When  raging  passion  with  fierce  tyranny, 
Robs  reason  of  her  due  regality.  Spenser. 

He  neither  could,  nor  would,  yield  to  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  crown  of  France,  in  territory  or  rega- 
lity. Bacon. 
He  came  partly  in  by  the  sword,  and  had  high 
courage  in  all  points  of  regality.  Bacon. 
The  majesty  of  England  might  bang  like  Maho- 
met's tomb  by  a  magnetick  charm,  between  the 
privileges  of  the  two  houses,  in  airy  imagination  of 
regality.                                               King  Charles. 

To  REGA'RD,    re-gard'.s*  l6°    -v.  a.  [re- 
garder,  French.] 

1.  To  value;   to   attend  to  as    worthy  of 
notice. 

This  aspect  of  mine, 

The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 

Have  lov'd.  Shakspeare. 

He  denies 
To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard.  Milton. 

2.  To  observe;  to  remark. 
If  much  you  note  him, 

You  offend  him;  feed,  and  regard  him  not.  Shaksp. 

To  mind  as  an  object  of  grief  or  terrour. 

The  king  marvelled  at  the  young  man's  courage, 

for  that  he  nothing  regarded  the  pains.      2  Maccab. 

To  observe  religiously. 

He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the 
Lord;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the 
Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  Romans. 

.  To  pay  attention  to. 

He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  never  sow,  and 
he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  never  reap.  Prov. 

6.  To  respect;  to  have  relation  to. 

7.  To  look  toward. 
It  is  a  peninsula  which  regardeth  the  mainland. 

Sandys. 
Rega'rd,  re-gard'.  n.  s.  [regard,  French; 
from  the  verb.] 

1.  Attention  as  to  a  matter  of  importance. 
The  nature  of  the  sentence  he  is  to  pronounce, 

the  rule  of  judgment  by  which  he  will  proceed,  re- 
quires that  a  particular  regard  be  had  to  our  obser- 
vation of  this  precept.  Atterbury. 

2.  Respect;  reverence. 
To  him  they  had  regard,  because  long  he  had  be- 
witched them.  Acts. 

With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right, 
They'll  lead  their  lives.  Milton. 

3.  Note;  eminence. 
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Mac  Ferlagh  was  a  man  of  meanest  regard 
amongst  them,  neither  having  wealth  nor  power. 

Spenser. 

4.  Respect;  account. 

Change  was  thought  necessary,  in  regard  of  the 
great  hurt  which  the  church  did  receive  by  a  num- 
ber of  things  then  in  use.  Hooker. 

5.  Relation;  reference. 
How  best  we  may 

Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 
Of  what  we  are  and  where.  Milton- 

Their  business  is  to  address  all  the  ranks  of  man- 
kind, and  persuade  them  to  pursue  and  persevere 
in  virtue,  with  regard  to  themselves;  in  justice  and 
goodness,  with  regard  to  their  neighbours;  and 
piety  towards  God.  Watts, 

[regard,  French.]  Look;  aspect  direct- 
ed to  another. 

Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay 'd ; 
But  her  with  stern  regard  he  thus  repell'd.  Milton. 

He,  surpriz'd  with  humble  joy,  survey'd 
One  sweet  regard  shot  by  the  royal  maid.     Dryden. 
7.  Prospect;  object  of  sight.  Not  proper, 
nor  in  use. 

Throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  th'  aerial  blue 
An  indistinct  regard.  Shakspeare, 

Rega'rdadle,  re-gard'a-bl.  adj.  [fromr^- 
gard.  j 

1.  Observable.  Not  used. 

1  cannot  discover  this  difference  of  the  badger's 
legs,  although  the  regardable  side  be  defined,  and 
the  brevity  by  most  imputed  unto  the  left.     Brown. 

2.  Worthy  of  notice.  Not  used. 

Tintogel,  more  famous  for  his  antiquity,  than  re- 
gardable for  his  present  estate,  abutteth  on  the  sea. 

Carew. 
Rega'rder,  re-gard'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  re- 
gard.] One  that  regards. 
Rega'rdful,    re-gard'ful.    adj.    [regard 
and  full.]  Attentive;  taking  notice  of. 

Bryan  was  so  regardful  of  his  charge,  as  he  never 
disposed  any  matter,  but  first  he  acquainted  the 
general.  Hayward. 

Let  a  man  be  very  tender  and  regardful  of  every 
pious  motion  made  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  his  heart. 

South. 

Rega'rdfully,  re-gard'ful-e-  adv-  [from 
regardful.] 

1.  Attentively;  heedfully. 

2.  Respectfully. 
Is  this  th'  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 

Voic'd  so  regardfully?  Shakspeare. 

Rega'rdlesly,  re-gard'les-le. adv.  [from 

regardless.]   Without  heed. 
Rega'rdi.esness,    re-gard'les-nes.    n.    s. 
[from  regardless.]  Heedlessness;  negli- 
gence; inattention. 
Rega'rdless,  re-gard'l£s.  adj.  [from  re- 
gard.] Heedless;  negligent;  inattentive. 

He  likest  is  to  fall  into  mischance, 
That  is  regardless  of  his  governance.  Spenser. 

Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat, 
Second  to  thee,  offered  himself  to  die 
For  man's  offence.  Milton. 

We  must  learn  to  be  deaf  and  regardless  of  other 
things,  besides  the  present  subject  of  our  medita- 
tion .  Watts. 
Re'gency,  re'jen-se.  n.  s.  [from  regent.] 
1.   Authority;  government. 

As  Christ  took  manhood,  that  by  it  he  might  be 
capable  of  death,  whereunto  he  humbleth  himself; 
so  because  manhood  is  the  proper  subject  of  com- 
passion and  feeling  pity,  which  maketh  the  scepter 
of  Christ's  regency  even  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
amiable.  Hooker. 

Men  have  knowledge  and  strength  to  fit  them  for 
action:  women  affection,  for  their  better  compli- 
ance; and  herewith  beauty  to  compensate  their  sub- 
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jection,  by  giving  them  an  equivalent  regency  over 
men .  Grew 

2\  Vicarious  government. 

This  great  minister,  finding  the  regency  shaken 
by  the  faction  of  so  many  great  ones  within,  and 
awed  by  the  terror  of  the  Spanish  greatness  without, 
durst  begin  a  war.  Temple. 

3.  The  district  governed  by  a  vicegerent. 

Regions  they  pass'd,  the  mighty  regencies 
Of  seraphim.  Milton. 

4.  Those  collectively  to  whom  vicarious 
regality  is  intrusted:  as,  the  regency 
transacted  affairs  in  the  king's  absence. 

To  REGE'NERATE,  re-jen'er-ate.  v.  a. 

[regenero,  Lat.] 
1 .  To  reproduce;  to  produce  anew. 

Albeit  the  son  of  this  earl  of  Desmond,  who  lost 
bis  head,  were  restored  to  the  earldom;  yet  could 
not  the  king's  grace  regenerate  obedience  in  that 
degenerate  house,  but  it  grew  rather  more  wild. 

Davies. 
Through  all  the  soil  a  genial  ferment  spreads, 
Regenerates  the  plants,  and  new  adorns  the  meads. 

Blackmore. 
An  alkali,  poured  to  that  which  is  mixed  with  an 
acid,  raiseth  an  effervescence,  at  the  cessation  of 
which,  the  salts,  of  which  the  acid  is  composed, 
will  be  regenerated.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  to  be  born  anew;  to  renew  by 
change  of  carnal  nature  to  a  christian 
life. 

No  sooner  was  a  convert  initiated,  but  by  an  easy 
figure  he  became  a  new  man,  and  both  acted  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  one  regenerated,  and  born  a 
second  time  into  another  state  of  existence.  Addis. 
Regenerate,  re-jen'er-at.91  adj.  [rege- 
neratus,  Latin.J 

1.  Reproduced. 

Thou!  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Born  anew  by  grace  to  a  christian  life. 

For  from  the  mercy  seat  above, 
Prevenient  grace  descending,  had  remov'd 
The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
Regenerate  grow  instead.  Milton. 

If  you  fulfil  this  resolution,  though  you  fall  some- 
times by  infirmity;  nay,  though  you  should  fall  into 
some  greater  act,  even  of  deliberate  sin,  which  you 
presently  retract  by  confession  and  amendment,  you 
are  nevertheless  in  a  regenerate  estate,  you  live  the 
life  of  a  christian  here,  and  shall  inherit  the  reward 
that  is  promised  to  such  in  a  glorious  immortality 
hereafter.  Wake. 

Rege'nerateness,  re-jen'er-at-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  regenerate.]  The  state  of  being 
regeperate. 
Regeneration,  re-jen-er-a'shun.  n.  s. 
[regeneration,  Fr.]  New  birth;  birth  by 
grace  from  carnal  affections  to  a  chris- 
tian life. 

He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Titus. 

RE'GENT,  re'jent.  adj.  [regent,  French; 
regma,  Latin.] 

1.  Governing;  ruling. 

The  operations  of  human  life  flow  not  from  the 
corporeal  moles,  but  from  some  other  active  regent 
principle  that  resides  in  the  body,  or  governs  it, 
which  we  call  the  soul.  Hale. 

2.  Ex-  icising  vicarious  authority. 

He  together  calls  the  regent  pow'rs 
Under  bim  regent.  Milton. 

Re'ge;,t,  re'jent.  n.  s. 
I.  Governour;  ruler. 

Now  for  once  beguil'd 
Uriel,  though  regtnt  of  the  sun,  and  held 
The  sharpest-sighted  spirit  of  all  in  heav'n.  Milton. 
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Neither  of  these  are  any  impediment,  because 
the  regent  thereof  is  of  an  infinite  immensity.  Hale. 

But  let  a  heifer  with  gilt  horns  be  led 
To  Juno,  regent  of  the.  marriage  bed.  Dryden. 

2.  One  invested  with  vicarious  royalty. 
Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king.    Shaksp. 
Re'gentship,  re'jent-ship.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
gent.] 

1 .  Power  of  governing. 

2.  Deputed  authority. 
If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himself  in  France, 

Then  let  him  be  deny'd  the  regenlship.        Shaksp. 

Regermina'tion,  re-jer-me-na'shun.  n.  s. 
[re  and  germination.]  The  act  of  sprout- 
ing again. 

Re'gidle,   red'je-bl.*06  adj.  Governable. 

Diet. 

Re'gicide,  red'je-side.143  n.  s.  [regicida, 
Latin.] 

1.  Murderer  of  his  king. 
I  through  the  mazes  of  the  bloody  field, 

Hunted  your  sacred  life;  which  that  I  miss'd 

Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate, 

Not  of  my  soul ;  my  soul's  a  regicide.  Dryden. 

2.  [regicidium,  Latin.]  Murderer  of  his 
king. 

Were  it  not  for  this  amulet,  how  were  it  possible 
for  any  to  think  they  may  venture  upon  perjury, 
sacrilege,  murder,  regicide,  without  impeachment 
to  their  saintship?  Decay  of  Piety. 

Did  fate  or  we,  when  great  Atrides  dy'd, 
Urge  the  bold  traitor  to  the  regicide?  Pope. 

RE'GIMEJV,  red'je-men.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
That  care  in  diet  and  living,  that  is 
suitable  to  every  particular  course  of 
medicine,  or  state  of  body. 

Yet  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain, 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain, 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send? 
What  hearty  prayers,  that  I  should  mend? 
Enquire  what  regimen  I  kept, 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept?  Swift. 

RE'GIMENT,  red'je-ment.  n.  s.  [regi- 
ment, old  French.] 

1 .  Established  government;  polity;  mode 
of  rule.  Not  in  use. 

We  all  make  complaint  of  the  iniquity  of  our 
times,  not  unjustly,  for  the  days  are  evil;  but  com- 
pare them  with  those  times  wherein  there  were  no 
civil  societies,  with  those  times  wherein  there  was 
as  yet  no  manner  of  publick  regiment  established, 
and  we  have  surely  good  cause  to  think,  that  God 
hath  blessed  us  exceedingly.  Hooker. 

The  corruption  of  our  nature  being  presupposed, 
we  may  not  deny,  but  that  the  law  of  nature  doth 
now  require  of  necessity  some  kind  of  regiment. 

Hooker. 

They  utterly  damn  their  own  consistorian  regi- 
ment, for  the  same  can  neither  be  proved  by  any 
literal  texts  of  holy  scripture,  nor  yet  by  necessary 
inference  out  of  scripture.  White. 

2.  Rule;  authority.    Not  in  use. 
The  regiment  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  is  the 

regiment  of  the  more  active  part  over  the  passive. 

Hale. 

3.  [regiment,  Fi\]  A  body  of  soldiers  un- 
der one  colonel. 

Higher  to  the  plain  ive'll  set  forth, 
In  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments.  Shakspeare. 

The  elder  did  whole  regiments  afford, 
The  younger  brought  his  conduct  and  bis  sword. 

Waller. 
The  standing  regiments,  the  fort,  the  town, 
All  but  this  wicked  sister  are  our  own.         Waller. 

Now  thy  aid 
Eugene,  with  regiments  unequal  prest, 
Awaits.  Philips. 

Regime'ntal,  red-je-ment'al.  adj.  [from 
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regiment.]    Belonging  to  a  regiment, 
military. 

Re'gion,  re'jun.  n.  s.  [region,  Fr.  regio, 
Latin.j 

1.  Tract  of  land;  country;  tract  of  space. 
All  the  regions 

Do  seemingly  revolt;  and,  who  resist, 

Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance.  Shakspeare. 

Her  eyes  in  heav'n 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 

Shakspeare . 
The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collec- 
tion of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  below. 

Bacon. 
They  rag'd  the  goddess,  and  with  fury  fraught, 
The  restless  regions  of  the  storms  she  sought.  Dryd. 

2.  Part  of  the  body. 
The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the  shaft. 

— Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 

The  region  of  my  heart.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Place;  rank. 
The  gentleman  kept  company  with  the  wild  prince 

and  Poins:  he  is  of  too  high  a  region;  he  knows  too 
much.  Shakspeare. 

RF/GISTER,  red'jis-tur."8  n.  s.  [registre, 

French;  registrum,  Lat.] 
1.  An  account  of  any  thing  regularly  kept. 

Joy  may  you  have,  and  everlasting  fame, 
Of  late  most  hard  achievement  by  you  done, 
For  which  inrolled  is  your  glorious  name 
In  heav'nly  registers  above  the  sun.  Spenser. 

Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as 
you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  re- 
gister of  your  own.  Shakspeare. 

This  island,  as  appeareth  by  faithful  registers  of 
those  times,  had  ships  of  great  content.  Bacon. 

Of  these  experiments,  our  friend,  pointing  at  the 
register  of  this  dialogue,  will  perhaps  give  you  a 
more  particular  account.  Boyle. 

For  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Claudius, 
it  was  ordered  that  Scribonianus's  name  and  con- 
sulate should  be  effaced  out  of  all  publick  registers 
and  inscriptions.  Addison. 

2.  [registrarius,  law  Latin.]  The  officer 
whose  business  is  to  write  and  keep  the 
register. 

To  Re'gister,   red'jls-tur. 
trer,  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  record;   to  preserve 
by  authentick  accounts. 

The  Roman  emperors  registered  their  most  re- 
markable buildings,  as  well  as  actions.      Addison. 

2.  To  enrol;  to  set  down  in  a  list. 
Such  follow  him,  as  shall  be  registered; 

Part  good;  part  bad:  of  bad  the  longer  scrowl.  Mill- 

Re'gistry,  red'j'is-tre.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
gister.] 

1.  The  act  of  inserting  in  the  register. 
A  little  fee  was  to  be  paid  for  the  registry. 

Grauni- 

2.  The  place  where  the  register  is  kept. 

3.  A  series  of  facts  recorded. 
I  wonder  why  a  registry  has  not  been  kept  in  the 

college  of  physicians  of  things  invented.       Temple. 

RE'GLEMENT,  reg'gl-ment.  n.s.  [Fr.] 
Regulation.  Not  used. 

To  speak  of  the  reformation  and  reglemcnt  of 
usury,  by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  discom- 
modities thereof,  two  things  are  to  be  reconciled. 

Bacon. 

Re'glet,  reg'Iet.  n.  s.  [reglette,  from 
regie,  French]  Ledge  of  wood  exactly 
planed,  by  which  printers  separate  their 
lines  in  pages  widely  printed. 

Re'gnant,  reg'nant.  adj.  [French.] 

1.  Reigning;  having  regal  authority. 


v.  a.  [regis- 
from  oblivion 
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Princes  are  shy  of  their  successors,  and  there  may 

be  reasonably  supposed  in  queens  regnant  a  little 

proportion  of  tenderness  that  way,  more  than  in 

kings.  Wotton. 

2.  Predominant;  prevalent;  having  power. 

The  law  was  regnant,  and  confin'd  his  thought, 
Hell  was  not  conquer'd,  when  the  poet  wrote. 

Waller. 

His  guilt  is  clear,  his  proofs  are  pregnant, 
A  traytor  to  the  vices  regnant.  Swift 

To   Rego'rge,   re-gorje.   v.  a.   [re  and 
gorge.] 

1.  To  vomit  up;  to  throw  back. 

It  was  scoffingly  said,  he  had  ealen  the  king's 
goose,  and  did  then  regorge  the  feathers.  Hayward. 

2.  To  swallow  eagerly. 

Drunk  with  wine, 
And  fat  regorg'd  of  bulls  and  goats.  Milton. 

3.  [regorge?;  French.]  To  swallow  back. 

As  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  the  flood, 
So  fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their  joy, 
Took  a  malicious  pleasure  to  destroy.         Dryden. 

To  Regra'ft,  re-graft',  v.  a.  [regreffer, 
Fr.  re  and  graft. ]  To  graft  again. 

Oft  regrafting  the  same  cions,  may  make  fruit 
greater.  Bacon. 

To  Re'grant,  re-grant',  -v.  a.  [re  and 
grant.]  To  grant  back. 

He,  by  letters  patents,  incorporated  them  by  the 
name  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Trinity-church  in 
Norwich,  and  regranted  their  lands  to  them.  Jlyliffe. 

To  REGRA'TE,  re-grate',  v.  a. 

1.  To  offend;  to  shock. 

The  cloathing  of  the  tortoise  and  viper  rather 
regrateth,  than  pleaseth  the  eye.  Derham. 

2.  [regratter,  French.]  To  engross;  to 
forestal. 

Neither  should  they  buy  aay  corn,  unless  it  were 
to  make  malt  thereof;  for  by  such  engrossing  and 
regrating,  the  dearth,  that  commonly  reigneth  in 
England,  hath  been  caused.  Spenser. 

Regra'ter,  re-grate'ur.98  n.  s.  [regrat- 
tier,  Fr.  from  regrate.]  Forestaller;  en- 
grosser. 

To  Regree't,  re-greet',  v.  a.  [re  and 
greet.]  To  resalute;  to  greet  a  second 
time. 

Hereford,  on  pain  of  death, 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields, 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions, 
But  lead  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment.  Shaksp. 

Regree't,  re-greet',  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Return  or  exchange  of  salutation.  Not 
in  use. 

And  shall  these  hands,  so  newly  join'd  in  love, 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet? 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith?  Shaksp. 

Regre'ss,  re'gres.  n.  s.  [regres,  French; 
regressus,  Lat.]  Passage  back;  power 
of  passing  back. 

'Tis  their  natural  place  which  they  always  tend 
to;  and  from  which  there  is  no  progress  nor  regress. 

Burnet. 
To  Regre'ss,  re-gres'.  v.  n.  [regressus, 
Latin.]  To  go  back;  to  return;  to  pass 
back  to  the  former  state  or  place. 

All  being  forced  into  fluent  consistencies,  natu- 
rally regress  unto  their  former  solidities.      Brown. 

Regression,  re-gresh'un.  n.  s.  [regres- 
sus, Lat.]  The  act  of  returning  or  go- 
ing back. 

To  desire  there  were  no  God,  were  plainly  to  un- 
wish  their  own  being,  which  must  needs  be  annihi- 
lated in  the  subtraction  of  that  essence,  which  sub- 
stantially supporteth  them,  and  restrains  from  re- 
gression into  nothing.  Brown. 


Regre't,  re-gret'.  n.  s.  [regret,  French; 

regretto,  Italian.] 
I .  Vexation  at  something  past;  bitterness 
of  reflection. 

I  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with  great- 
er regret.  King  Charles. 
A  passionate  regret  at  sin,  a  grief  and  sadness  at 
its  memory,  enters  us  into  God's  roll  of  mourners. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Though  sin  offers  itself  in  never  so  pleasing  a 
dress,  yet  the  remorse  and  inward  regrets  of  the 
soul,  upon  the  commission  of  it,  infinitely  overba- 
lance those  faint  gratifications  it  affords  the  senses. 


South. 
I.  Grief;  sorrow. 

Never  any  prince  expressed  a  more  lively  regret 
for  the  loss  of  a  servant,  than  his  majesty  did  for 
this  great  man;  in  all  offices  of  grace  towards  his 
servants,  and  in  a  wonderful  solicitous  care  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  Clarendon. 

That  freedom  which  all  sorrows  claim, 
She  does  for  thy  content  resign : 
Her  piety  itself  would  blame, 
If  her  regrets  should  waken  thine.  Prior. 

3.  Dislike;  aversion.   Not  proper. 

Is  it  a  virtue  to  have  some  ineffective  regrets  to 

damnation,  and  such  a  virtue  too,  as  shall  balance 

all  our  vices?  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Regre't,  re-gret'.  -v.  a.  [regretter,  Fr. 

from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  repent;  to  grieve  at. 

I  shall  not  regret  the  trouble  my  experiments  cost 
me,  if  they  be  found  serviceable  to  the  purposes  of 
respiration.  Boyle. 

Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear; 
From  nature's  temp'rate  feast  rose  satisfy'd, 
Thank'd  heav'n  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy'd. 

Pope. 

2.  To  be  uneasy  at.  Not  proper. 

Those,  the  impiety  of  whose  lives  makes  them  re- 
gret a  deity,  and  secretly  wish  there  were  none, 
will  greedily  listen  to  atheistical  notions.  Glanville. 
Regue'rdon,  re-ger'dun.   n.  s.  [re  and 
guerdon.]  Reward;  recompense. 

Stoop,  and  set  your  knee  against  my  foot, 
And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York.  Shaksp. 

To  Regue'rdon,  r£-ger'dun.  -v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  reward.  The  verb  and 
noun  are  both  obsolete. 

Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth, 
Your  faithful  service  and  your  toil  in  war; 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  your  reward, 
Or  been  reguerdon'd  with  so  much  as  thanks.  Shaks. 

RE'GULAR,  reg'u-lar.1™  adj.  [regulier, 

Fr.  regularis,  Lat.] 
1.  Agreeable  to  rule;  consistent  with  the 
mode  prescribed. 

The  common  cant  of  criticks  is,  that  though  the 
lines  are  good,  it  is  not  a  regular  piece.  Guardian. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate; 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errors, 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitless  search; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  ttoe  regular  confusion  ends.       Jlddison. 

So  when  we  view  some  well-proportion'd  dome, 
No  monstrous  height  or  breadth  or  length  appear; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular.  Pope. 

Governed  by  strict  regulations. 

So  just  thy  skill,  so  regular  my  rage.  Pope. 

In  geometry. 

A  regular  body  is  a  solid,  whose  surface  is  com- 
posed of  regular  and  equal  figures,  and  whose  solid 
angles  are  all  equal,  and  of  which  there  are  five 
sorts,  viz.  1.  A  pyramid  comprehended  under  four 
equal  and  equilateral  triangles.  2.  A  cube,  whose 
surface  is  composed  of  six  equal  squares.  3.  That 
which  is  bounded  by  eight  equal  and  equilateral  tri- 


angles: 4.  That  which  is  contained  under  twelve 
equal  and  equilateral  pentagons.  5.  A  body  consist- 
ing of  twenty  equal  and  equilateral  triangles:  and 
mathematicians  demonstrate,  that  there  can  be  no 
more  regular  bodies  than  these  five.  Muschenbr. 
There  is  no  universal  reason,  not  confined  to  hu- 
man fancy,  that  a  figure,  called  regular,  which  hath 
equal  sides  and  angles,  is  more  beautiful  than  any 
irregular  one.  Bentley. 

4.  Instituted  or  initiated  according  to  es- 
tablished forms  or  discipline:  as,  a  re- 
gular doctor;  regular  troofis. 

5.  Methodical;  orderly. 

More  people  are  kept  from  a  true  sense  and  taste 
of  religion,  by  a  regular  kind  of  sensuality  and  in- 
dulgence, than  by  gross  drunkenness.  Law- 

Re'gular,  reg'u-lar.  n.  s.  [regulier,  Fr.] 
In  the  Romish  church,  all  persons  are  said  to  be 
regulars,  that  do  profess  and  follow  a  certain  rule 
of  life,  in  Latin  stiled  regula;  and  do  likewise  ob- 
serve the  three  approved  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience.  dyliffe. 

Regula'rity,  reg-u-lar'e-te.  n.  s.  [regu- 
larity, Fr.  from  regular.] 

1.  Agreeableness  to  rule. 

2.  Method;  certain  order. 

Regularity  is  certain,  where  it  is  not  so  apparent, 
as  in  all  fluids;  for  regularity  is  a  similitude  con- 
tinued. Grew. 

He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  regularity  and  order; 
and  managed  all  his  affairs  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness. Mterbury. 
Re'gularly,  reg'u-lar-le.  adv.  [from  re- 
gular.] In  a  manner  concordant  to  rule; 

exactly. 

If  those  painters,  who  have  left  us  such  fair  plat- 
forms, had  rigorously  observed  it  in  their  figures, 
they  had  indeed  made  things  more  regularly  true, 
but  withal  very  unpleasing.  Dryden. 

With  one  judicious  stroke, 
On  the  plain  ground  Apelles  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true.  Prior. 

Strains  that  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low.  Pope. 

To  RE'GULATE,  reg'u-late.  v.  a.  [re- 
gula, Lat.] 

1 .  To  adjust  by  rule  or  method. 

Nature,  in  the  production  of  things,  always  de- 
signs them  to  partake  of  certain  regulated,  estab- 
lished essences,  which  are  to  be  the  models  of  all 
things  to  be  produced:  this,  in  that  crude  sense, 
would  need  some  better  explication.  Locke. 

2.  To  direct. 

Regulate  the  patient  in  his  manner  of  living. 

Wiseman. 
Ev'n  goddesses  are  women ;  and  no  wife 
Has  pow'r  to  regulate  her  husband's  life.    Dryden. 

Regula'tion,  reg-u-la'shdn.  n.  s.  [from 
regulate.] 

1.  The  act  of  regulating. 

Being  but  stupid  matter,  they  cannot  continue 
any  regular  and  constant  motion,  without  the  guid- 
ance and  regulation  of  some  intelligent  being.  Ray. 

2.  Method;  the  effect  of  being  regulated. 
Regula'tor,  reg'u-la-tur.821  n.  s.   [from 

regulate.] 

1.  One  that  regulates. 

The  regularity  of  corporeal  principles  sheweth 
them  to  come  at  first  from  a  divine  regulator.  Grew. 

2.  That  part  of  a  machine  which  makes 
the  motion  equable. 

RE'GULUS,  reg'gu-lus.  n.s.  [Latin;  re- 
gule,  Fr.] 

Regulus  is  the  finer  and  most  weighty  part  of 
metals,  which  settles  at  the  bottom  upon  melting. 

Quincy. 
To    REGU'RGITATE,    re-gtir'je-tate. 
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■v.  a.   [re  and  gurges,   Lat.   rcgorger, 
Fr.]     To  throw  back;  to  pour  back. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  remove  themselves 
into  the  country  so  long,  until,  for  want  of  receipt 
and  encouragement,  it  regurgitates  and  sends  them 
back.  Graunt. 

Arguments  of  divine  wisdom,  in  the  frame  of 
animate  bodies,  are  the  artificial  position  of  many 
valves,  all  so  situate,  as  to  give  a  free  passage  to 
the  blood  in  their  due  channels,  but  not  permit  them 
to  regurgitate  and  disturb  the  great  circulation. 

Bentley. 
To    Regu'rgitate,   re-guVje-tate.  v.  n. 
To  be  poured  back. 

Nature  was  wont  to  evacuate  its  vicious  blood 
out  of  these  veins,  which  passage  being  stopt,  it  re- 
gurgitates upwards  to  the  lungs.  Harvey. 
Regurgitation,  re-gur-je-ta'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  regurgitate.']  Resorption;  the  act 
of  swallowing  back. 
Regurgitation  of  matter  is  the  constant  symptom. 

Sharp. 
To  Rehea'r,  re-here'.  v.  a.  [re  and  hear.] 
To  hear  again. 

My  design  is  to  give  all  persons  a  rehearing,  who 
have  suffered  under  any  unjust  sentence.    Jlddison. 
Rehea'rsal,  re-heVsal.442  n.  s.  [from  re- 
hearse.] 

1.  Repetition;  recital. 

Twice  we  appoint,  that  the  words  which  the  mi- 
nister pronounceth,  the  whole  congregation  shall 
repeat  after  him ;  as  first  in  the  publick  confession 
of  sins,  and  again  in  rehearsal  of  our  Lord's  prayer 
after  the  blessed  sacrament.  Hooker. 

What  dream'd  my  lord?  tell  me,  and  I'll  re- 
quite it 
With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream . 

Shakspeare. 

What  respected  their  actions  as  a  rule  or  admo- 
nition, applied  to  yours,  is  only  a  rehearsal,  whose 
zeal  in  asserting  the  ministerial  cause  is  so  generally 
known.  South. 

2.  The  recital  of  any  thing  previous  to  pub- 
lick  exhibition. 

The  chief  of  Rome, 
With  gaping  mouths  to  these  rehearsals  come.  Lryd. 
To  Rehea'rse,  re-h£rse'.  v.  a.  [from  re- 
hear.  Skinner.] 

1.  To  repeat;  to  recite. 

Rehearse  not  unto  another  that  which  is  told. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

Of  modest  poets  be  thou  just, 
To  silent  shades  repeat  thy  verse, 

Till  fame  and  echo  almost  burst, 
Yet  hardly  dare  one  line  rehearse.  Swift. 

2.  To  relate;  to  tell. 

Great  master  of  the  muse!  inspir'd 
The  pedigree  of  nature  to  rehearse, 
And  sound  the  maker's  work  in  equal  verse.  Dryd. 

3.  To  recite  previously  to  publick  exhi- 
bition. 

All  Rome  is  pleased,  when  Statius  will  rehearse, 
And  longing  crowds  expect  the  promis'd  verse. 

Dryden. 
To  Reje'ct,  re-jekt'.  v.  a.  [rejicio,  rcjec- 
tus,  Lat.J 

1.  To  dismiss  without   compliance  with 
proposal  or  acceptance  of  offer. 

Barbarossa  was  rejected  into  Syria,  although  he 
perceived  that  it  tended  to  his  disgrace.      Knolles. 

Have  I  rejected  those  that  me  ador'd 
To  be  of  him,  whom  I  adore,  abhorr'd?         Brown. 

2.  To  cast  off;  to  make  an  abject. 

Thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  hath  rejected  thee  from  being  king.    1  Sam. 

Give  mc  wisdom,  and  reject  me  not  from  among 
thy  children.  Wisdom 

He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sor- 
rows. isaiah. 


3.  To  refuse;  not  to  accept. 

Because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  re- 
ject thee,  that  thou  shalt  be  no  priest.  Hosea. 

Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason 
must  judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
reject  a  greater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  less 
evident.  Locke. 

How  would  such  thoughts  make  him  avoid  every 
thing  that  was  sinful  and  displeasing  to  God,  lest 
when  he  prayed  for  his  children,  God  should  reject 
his  prayers.  Law. 

4.  To  throw  aside,  as  useless  or  evil. 

In  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  as  well  as 
in  physicks  and  mathematicks,  let  principles  be 
examined  according  to  the  standard  of  common 
sense,  and  be  admitted  or  rejected  according  as 
they  are  found  to  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  Beattie. 
Reje'ction,  re-jek'shun.  n.  s.  [rejectio, 
Lat.]     The  act  of  casting  off  or  throw- 
ing aside.  t,. 

The  rejection  I  use  of  experiments,  is  infinite; 
but  if  an  experiment  be  probable  and  of  great  use, 
I  receive  it.  Bacon. 

Medicines  urinative  do  not  work  by  rejection  and 
indigestion,  as  solutive  do.  Bacon. 

Rei'gle,  re'gl.  n.  s.  [regie,  Fr.]     A  hol- 
low cut  to  guide  any  thing. 

A  flood  gate  is  drawn  up  and  let  down  through 

the  reigles  in  the  side  posts.  Carew. 

To  Reign,  rane.a49x'.  n.  [regno,  Lat.  reg- 

ner,  French.] 
L.  To  enjoy  or  exercise  sovereign  autho- 
rity. 

This,  done  by  them,  gave  them  such  an  authori- 
ty, that  though  he  reigned,  they  in  effect  ruled,  most 
men  honouring  them,  because  they  only  deserved 
honour.  Sidney. 

Tell  me  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ?  Shakspeare. 

A  king  shall  reign  in  righteousness,  and  princes 
rule  in  judgment.  Isaiah. 

Did  he  not  first  sev'n  years,  a  life-time  reign? 

Cowley. 
This  right  arm  shall  fix 
Her  seat  of  empire;  and  your  son  shall  reign. 

A.  Philips. 
1.  To  be  predominant;  to  prevail. 

Now  did  the  sign  reign,  under  which  Perkin 
should  appear.  Bacon. 

More  are  sick  in  the  summer,  and  more  die  in 
the  winter,  except  in  pestilent  diseases,  which  com- 
monly reign  in  summer  or  autumn.  Bacon. 
Great  secrecy  reigns  in  their  publick  councils. 

Addison. 
To  obtain  power  or  dominion. 
That  as  sin  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might 
grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Romans. 

Reign,  rane  38fi  n.  s.  [regne,  Fr.  regnum, 
Lat.] 

1.  Royal  authority;  sovereignty. 

He  who  like  a  father  held  his  reign, 
So  soon  forgot,  was  just  and  wise  in  vain.       Pope. 

2.  Time  of  a  king's  government. 

Queer  country  puts  extol  queen  Bess's  reign, 
And  of  lost  hospitality  complain.  Bramstone. 

The  following  licence  of  a  foreign  reign. 
Did  all  the  dregs  of  bold  Socinus  drain.         Pope. 

Russel's  blood 
Stain'd  the  sad  annals  of  a  giddy  reign.    Thomson. 

3.  Kingdom;  dominions. 

Saturn's  sons  receiv'd  the  threefold  reign 
Of  heav'n,  of  ocean,  and  deep  hell  beneath.  Prior. 

That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign, 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain.       Pope. 

4.  Power;  influence. 

The  year  againe 
Was  turning  round;  and  every  season's  reigne 
Renew'd  upon  us.  Chapman. 

To    Reimbo'dv,    re-im-bod'e.    v.  n.   [re 


and  imbody,  which  is  more  frequently, 
but  not  more  properly,  written  embody.] 
To  imbody  again. 

Quicksilver,  broken  into  little  globes,  the  parts 
brought  to  touch  immediately  reimbody.  Boyle. 
To  Reimbu'rse,  re-im-burse'.  v.  a.  [re, 
in,  and  bourse,  Fr.  a  purse.]  To  repay; 
to  repair  loss  or  expense  by  an  equiva- 
lent. 

Hath  he  saved  any  kingdom  at  his  own  expence 
to  give  him  a  title  of  reimbursing  himself  by  the 
destruction  of  ours?  Swift 

Reimbursement,  re-im-burse'ment.  n.  $ 
[from  reimburse.]  Reparation  or  repay- 
ment. 

If  any  person  has  been  at  expence  about  the  fu- 
neral of  a  scholar,  he  may  retain  his  books  for  the 
reimbursement.  Ayliffe. 

To  REiMPRE/GNATE,re-!m-preg/na.te.  -v.  a. 
[re  and  impregnate.]  To  impregnate 
anew. 

The  vigour  of  the  loadstone  is  destroyed  by  fire, 
nor  will  it  be  reimpregnated  by  any  other  magnet 
than  the  earth.  Brown. 

Reimpre'ssion,  re-im-presh'un.  n.  s.  [re 
and  impression.]  A  second  or  repeated 
impression. 
Rein,  rane.849  n.  s.  [resnes,  Fr.] 

1.  The  part  of  the  bridle,  which  extends 
from  the  horse's  head  to  the  driver  or 
rider's  hand. 

Every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 

Shakspeare. 

Take  you  the  reins,  while  I  from  cares  remove, 
And  sleep  within  the  chariot  which  I  drove.  Dryd. 

With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew; 
He  lash'd  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  flew.  Pope. 

2.  Used  as  an  instrument  of  government, 
or  for  government. 

The  hard  rein,  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  give  the  Reins.  To  give  license. 
War  to  disorder'd  rage,  let  loose  the  reins.  Milt. 
When  to  his  lust  ./Egisthus  gave  the  rein, 

Did  fate  or  we  th'  adultrous  act  constrain?      Pope 
To  Rein,  rane.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  govern  by  a  bridle. 

He  mounts  and  reines  his  horse.  Chapman. 

He,  like  a  proud  steed  reined,  went  haughty  on. 

Milton. 
His  son  retain'd 
His  father's  art,  and  warrior  steeds  he  reined. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  restrain;  to  control. 
And  where  you  find  a  maid, 

That,  ere  she  sleep,  hath  thrice  her  prayers  said, 

Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy ; 

Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy.        Shaksp. 
Being  once  chaft,  he  canuot 

Be  reined  again  to  temperance;  then  he  speaks 

What's  in  his  heart.  Shaksjtearc. 

Reins,  ranz.  n.  s.  [re?ies,  Lat.   rein,  Fr.] 

The  kidneys;  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 
Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  though  my  reins  be 

consumed.  Job. 

To  Reinse'rt,  re-in-sert'.  v.  a.  [re  and 

insert.]   To  insert  a  second  time. 
To  Reinspi're,  re- in  spire',  v.  a.  [re  and 

inspire.]  To  inspire  anew. 
Time  will  run 

On  smoother,  till  Favonius  reinsjnre 

The  frozen  earth,  and  cloath  in  fresh  attire 

The  lily  and  rose.  Milton. 

The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the  ground, 

When  on  a  sudden  reinspi^d  with  breath, 

Again  she  rose.  Dryden 
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To  Reinsta'l,  re-in-stall.406  v.  a.  [re  and 
instal.] 

1.  To  seat  again. 

That  alone  can  truly  reinstall  thee 
In  David's  royal  seat,  his  true  successor.      Milton. 

2.  To  put  again  in  possession.  This  ex- 
ample is  not  very  proper. 

Thy  father 
Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem 
And  reinstal  me  in  the  diadem.  Shakspeare. 

To  Reinsta'te,  re-in-slate'.  v.  a.  [re  and 
instate.']  To  put  again  in  possession. 

David,  after  that  signal  victory,  which  had  pre- 
served his  life,  reinstated  him  in  his  throne,  and 
restored  him  to  the  ark  and  sanctuary;  yet  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  rebellious  son  to  overwhelm  the 
sense  of  his  deliverance.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Modesty  reinstates  the  widow  in  her  virginity. 

Addison. 
The  reinstating  of  this  hero  in  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom,  was  acknowledged.     Pope. 

To  Reintegrate,  re-in'te-grate.  v.  a. 
[reintegrer,  Fr.  re  and  integer,  Lat.  It 
should  perhaps  be  written  redintegrate.] 
To  renew  with  regard  to  any  state  or 
quality;  to  repair;  to  restore. 

This  league  drove  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  Ger- 
many, and  reintegrated  that  nation  in  their  ancient 
liberty.  Bacon. 

The  falling  from  a  discord  to  a  concord  hath  an 
agreement  with  the  affections,  which  are  reinte- 
grated to  the  better  after  some  dislikes.         Bacon. 
To  Reinve'st,  re-in-v£st'.  v.  a.  [re  and 

invest  .]   To  invest  anew. 
To  REJOTCE,  re-j6ese'.a"x>. n.[rejouir, 
Fr.]     To  be   glad;  to  joy;  to  exult;  to 
receive  pleasure  from  something  past. 

This  is  the  rtjoicing  city  that  dwelt  carelessly, 
that  said,  there  is  none  beside  me.  Zephaniah. 

I  will  comfort  them,  and  make  them  rejoice  from 
their  sorrow.  Jeremiah. 

Let  them  be  brought  to  confusion  that  rejoice  at 
mine  hurt.  .  Psalms. 

Jethro  rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness  which  the 
Lord  had  done.  Exodus. 

They  rejoice  each  with  their  kind.  Milton. 

We  should  particularly  express  our  rejoicing  by 
love  and  charity  to  our  neighbours.  Nelson. 

To  Rejoi'oe,  re-joese'.  v.  a.  To  exhila- 
rate; to  gladden;  to  make  joyful;  to  glad. 

Alone  to  thy  renown  'tis  giv'n, 
Unbounded  through  all  worlds  to  go; 

While  she  great  saint  rejoices  heav'n, 
And  thou  sustain'st  the  orb  below.  Prior. 

1  should  give  Cain  the  honour  of  the  invention; 
were  he  alive,  it  would  rejoice  his  soul  to  see  what 
mischief  it  had  made.  Arbuthnot. 

Rejoi'ger,  re-joe'sur.98  n.  s.  [from  re- 
joice.'] One  that  rejoices. 

Whatsoever  faith  entertains,  produces  love  to 
God;  but  he  that  believes  God  to  be  cruel  or  a  re- 
joicer  in  the  unavoidable  damnation  of  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind,  thinks  evil  thoughts  concerning 
God.  Taylor. 

To  REJOI'N,  re-join'.299  v.  a.  [rejoindre, 
Fr.] 

1.  To  join  again. 

The  grand  signior  conveyeth  his  gallies  down  to 
Grand  Cairo,  where  they  are  taken  in  pieces,  car- 
ried upon  camels'  backs,  and  rejoined  together  at 
Sues.  Brown. 

2.  To  meet  one  again. 

Thoughts,  which  at  Hyde-park-corner  I  forgot, 
Meet  and  rejoin  me  in  the  pensive  grot.  Pope. 

To  Rejoi'n,  re-join',  -v.  n.  To  answer  to 
an  answer. 
It  will  be  replied,  that  he  receives  advantage  by 


this  lopping  of  his  superfluous  branches;  but  I  re- 
join, that  a  translator  has  no  such  right.     Dryden. 
Rejoi'nder,  re-join'dur.98  n.  s.  ffrom  re- 
join.'] 

1.  Reply  to  an  answer. 

The  quality  of  the  person  makes  me  judge  my- 
self obliged  to  a  rejoinder.  Glanville. 

2.  Reply;  answer. 

Injury  of  chance  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  Mrejoindure.  Shakspeare. 

Rejo'lt,  re-jolt',  n.  s.  [rejaillir,  Fr.] 
Shock;  succussion. 

The  sinner,  at  his  highest  pitch  of  enjoyment,  is 
not  pleased  with  it  so  much,  but  he  is  afflicted  more; 
and  as  long  as  these  inward  rejolts  and  recoilings 
of  the  mind  continue,  the  sinner  will  find  his  ac- 
counts of  pleasure  very  poor.  South. 
Reit,  rete.  n.  s.  Sedge  or  sea-weed. 
v                                                           Bailey. 

To  REFTERATE,  re-k'ter-ate.  v.  a.  [re 
and  itero,  Lat.  reiterer,  Fr.]  To  repeat 
again  and  again. 

You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this;  which  to  reiterate  were  sin.         Shaksp. 

With  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation.  Milton. 

Although  Christ  hath  forbid  us  to  use  vain  repe- 
titions when  we  pray,  yet  he  hath  taught  us,  that 
to  reiterate  the  same  requests  will  not  be  vain. 

Smalridge. 

Reitera'tion,  re-it-ter-a'shun.  n.  s.  [re- 
iteration, Fr.  from  reiterate.]  Repeti- 
tion. 

It  is  useful  to  have  new  experiments  tried  over 
again;  such  reiterations  commonly  exhibiting  new 
phenomena.  Boyle. 

The  words  are  a  reiteration  or  reinforcement  of 
an  application,  arising  from  the  consideration  of  the 
excellency  of  Christ  above  Moses.  Ward. 

To  Reju'dge,  re-jndje'.  -v.  a.  [re  and 
judge.]  To  reexamine;  to  review;  to  re- 
call to  a  new  trial. 

The  muse  attends  thee  to  the  silent  shade; 
'Tis  her's  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
Rejudge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace.  Pope . 

To  Reki'ndle,  re-kin'dl.  -v.  a.  [re  and 
kindle.]  To  set  on  fire  again. 

These  disappearing,  fixed  stars  were  actually 
extinguished,  and  would  for  ever  continue  so,  if  not 
rekindled,  and  new  recruited  with  heat  and  light. 

Cheyne. 
Rekindled  at  the  royal  charms, 
Tumultuous  love  each  beating  bosom  warms.  Pope. 

To  Rela'pse,  re-lapse',  v.  n.  [relapsus, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  slip  back;  to  slide  or  fall  back. 

2.  To  fall  back  into  vice  or  errour. 

The  oftner  he  hath  relapsed,  the  more  significa- 
tions he  ought  to  give  of  the  truth  of  kis  repentance. 

Taylor. 

3.  To  fall  back  from  a  state  of  recovery 
to  sickness. 

He  was  not  well  cured,  and  would  have  relapsed. 

Wiseman. 

Rela'pse,  re-lapse',  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Fall  into  vice  or  errour  once  forsaken 
This  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relaasd 

And  heavier  fall.  Milton. 

We  see  in  too  frequent  instances  the  relapses  of 
those,  who,  under  the  present  smart,  or  the  near 
apprehension  of  the  divine  displeasure,  have  re- 
solved on  a  religious  reformation.  Rogers. 

2.  Regression  from  a  state  of  recovery  to 
sickness. 

It  was  even  as  two  physicians  should  take  one 
sick  body  in  hand;  of  which,  the  former  would 
purge  and  keep  under  the  body,  the  other  pamper 


and  strengthen  it  suddenly:  whereof  what  is  to  be 
looked  for,  but  a  most  dangerous  relapse?    Spenser. 
3.  Return  to  any  state.  The  sense  here  is 
somewhat  obscure. 

Mark  a  bounding  valour  in  our  English; 
That  being  dead  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing, 
Breaks  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality.  Shakspeare. 

To    RELATE,    re-late',  v.   a.    [relatus, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  tell;  to  recite. 

Your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd;  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were  to  add  the  death  of  you.  Shakspeare 

Here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship  place  by  place,  where  he  vouchsaf 'd 

Presence  divine;  and  to  my  sons  relate.         Milton. 

The  drama  represents  to  view,  what  the  poem 

only  does  relate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  vent  by  words.  Unauthorized. 

A  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue, 
than  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smoother.  Bacon, 

3.  To  ally  by  kindred. 

Avails  thee  not 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains.  Pope. 

4.  To  bring  back;  to  restore.  A  latinism. 

Spenser. 

To  Rela'te,  re-late',  v.  n.  To  have  refer- 
ence; to  have  respect. 

All  negative  or  privative  words  relate  to  positive 
ideas,  and  signify  their  absence.  Locke. 

As  other  courts  demanded  the  execution  of  per- 
sons dead  in  law,  this  gave  the  last  orders  relating 
to  those  dead  in  reason.  Tatler. 

Rela'ter,  re-la'tilr.98  n.  s.  [from  relate.] 
Teller;  narrator;  historian. 

We  shall  rather  perform  good  offices  unto  truth 
than  any  disservice  unto  their  relators.         Brown. 

Her  husband  the  relater  she  preferr'd 
Before  the  angel .  Milton. 

The  best  English  historian,  when  his  style  grows 
antiquated,  will  be  only  considered  as  a  tedious  re- 
later  of  facts.  Swift. 

Rela'tion,  re-la'shun.  n.  s.  [relation,  Fr. 
from  relate.] 

1.  Manner  of  belonging  to  any  person  or 
thing. 

Under  this  stone  lies  virtue,  youth, 
Unblemish'd  probity  and  truth; 
Just  unto  all  relations  known, 
A  worthy  patriot,  pious  son.  Waller. 

So  far  as  service  imports  duty  and  subjection,  all 
created  beings  bear  the  necessary  relation  of  ser- 
vants to  God.  South. 

Our  necessary  relations  to  a  family,  oblige  all  to 
use  their  reasoning  powers  upon  a  thousand  occa- 
sions. Watts. 

Our  intercession  is  made  an  exercise  of  love  and 
care  for  those  amongst  whom  our  lot  is  fallen,  or 
who  belong  to  us  in  a  nearer  relation:  it  then  be- 
comes the  greatest  benefit  to  ourselves,  and  produ- 
ces its  best  effects  in  our  own  hearts.  Law. 

2.  Respect;  reference;  regard. 

I  have  been  importuned  to  make  some  observa- 
tion on  this  art,  in  relation  to  its  agreement  with 
poetry.  Dryden. 

Relation  consists  in  the  consideration  and  com- 
paring one  idea  with  another.  Locke. 

3.  Connexion  between  one  thing  and  an- 
other. 

Of  the  eternal  relations  and  fitnesses  of  things 
we  know  nothing;  all  that  we  know  of  truth  and 
falsehood  is,  that  our  constitution  determines  us  in 
some  cases  to  believe,  in  others  to  disbelieve  Beattie. 

4.  Kindred;  alliance  of  kin. 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son  and  brother  first  were  known.    Milt 
Be  kindred  and  relation  laid  aside, 
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And  honour's  cause  by  laws  of  honour  try'd.  Dryd. 
Are  we  not  to  pity  and  supply  the  poor,  though 
they  have  no  relation  to  us?  No  relation?  that  can- 
not be:  the  gospel  stiles  them  all  our  brethren',  nay, 
they  have  a  nearer  relation  to  us,  our  fellow-mem- 
bers; and  both  these  from  their  relation  to  our  Sa- 
viour himself,  who  calls  them  his  brethren.    Sprat. 

5.  Person  related  by  birth   or  marriage; 
kinsman;  kinswoman. 

A  she-cousin,  of  a  good  family  and  small  fortune, 
passed  months  among  all  her  relations.  Sicift. 

Dependants,  friends,  relations, 
Savag'd  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie.      Thomson. 

6.  Narrative;  tale;  account;  narration;  re- 
cital of  facts. 

In  an  historical  relation,  we  use  terms  that  are 
most  proper.  Burnet. 

The  author  of  a  just  fable,  must  please  more  than 
the  writer  of  an  historical  relation.  Dennis. 

Re'lative,    reTa-tlv.16s    adj.    [relativus, 
Lat.  relatif,  French.] 

1 .  Having  relation;  respecting. 

Not  only  simple  ideas  and  substances,  but  modes, 
and  positive  beings;  though  the  parts  of  which 
they  consist,  are  very  often  relative  one  to  another. 

Locke. 

2.  Considered  not  absolutely,  but  as  be- 
longing to,  or  respecting  something  else. 

Though  capable  it  be  not  of  inherent  holiness, 
yet  it  is  often  relative.  Holiday. 

The  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  the  civil  governour. 
has  cause  to  pursue  the  same  methods  of  confirming 
himself;  the  grounds  of  government  being  founded 
upon  the  same  bottom  of  nature  in  both,  though  the 
circumstances  and  relative  considerations  of  the  per- 
sons may  differ.  South. 

Every  thing  sustains  both  an  absolute  and  a  rela- 
tive capacity:  an  absolute,  as  it  is  such  a  thing,  en- 
dued with  such  a  nature;  and  a  relative,  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  universe,  and  so  stands  in  such  relation 
to  the  whole.  South. 

Wholesome  and  unwholesome  are  relative,  not 
real  qualities.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Particular;  positive;  close  in  connection. 
Not  in  use. 

I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this.  Shakspeare. 

Re'lative,  reTa-tiv.  n.  s. 

1.  Relation;  kinsman. 

'Tis  an  evil  dutifulness  in  friends  and  relatives  to 
suffer  one  to  perish  without  reproof.  Taylor. 

Confining  our  care  either  to  ourselves  and  rela- 
tives- Fell. 

2.  Pronoun  answering  to  an  antecedent. 

Learn  the  right  joining  of  substantives  with  ad- 
jectives, and  the  relative  with  the  antecedent. 

Jlscham. 

3.  Somewhat  respecting  something  else. 

When  the  mind  so  considers  one  thing,  that  it 
sets  it  by  another,  and  carries  its  view  from  one  to 
the  other,  this  is  relation  and  respect;  and  the  de- 
nominations given  to  positive  things,  intimating  that 
respect,  are  relatives.  Locke. 

Re'latively,  rel'a-tiv-le.  adv.  [from  re- 
lative.^ As  it  respects  something  else; 
not  absolutely. 

All  those  things,  that  seem  so  foul  and  disagree- 
able in  nature,  are  not  really  so  in  themselves,  but 
only  relatively.  More. 

These  being  the  greatest  good  or  the  greatest  evil 
either  absolutely  so  in  themselves,  or  relatively  so 
to  us;  it  is  therefore  good  to  be  zealously  affected 
for  the  one  against  the  other.  Sprat. 

Consider  the  absolute  affections  of  any  being  as 

it  is  in  itself,  before  you  consider  it  relatively,  or 

survey  the  various  relations  in  which  it  stands  to 

other  beings.  Watts. 

Re'lativeness,  reTa-tiv-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

relative.']   The  state  of  having  relation. 


To  RELA'X,  re-laks'.  v.  a.  [relaxo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  slacken;  to  make  less  tense. 

The  sinews,  when  the  southern  wind  bloweth,  are 
more  relax.  Bacon. 

Adam,  amaz'd, 
Astonied  stood,  and  black,  while  honour  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relaxed. 

6  Milton. 

2.  To  remit;   to  make   less  severe  or  ri- 
gorous. 

The  statute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  times  re- 
laxed by  the  legislature.  Swift. 

3.  To  make  less  attentive  or  laborious. 

Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright. 

Vanity  of  Wishes. 

4.  To  ease;  to  divert:  as,  conversation  re- 
laxes the  student. 

5.  To  open;  to  loose. 
It  serv'd  not  to  relax  their  serried  files.    Milton. 

To  Rela'x,  re-laks'.  v.  n.  To  be  mild;  to 
be  remiss;  to  be  not  rigorous. 

If  in  some  regards  she  chuse 
To  curb  poor  Paulo  in  too  close; 
In  others  she  relaxed  again, 
And  govern 'd  with  a  looser  rein.  Prior. 

Relaxation,  r£l-aks-a'shun.630  n.  s.  [re- 
laxation, Fr.  relaxatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Diminution  of  tension;  the  act  of  loos- 
ening. 

Cold  sweats  are  many  times  mortal;  for  that  they 
come  on  by  a  relaxation  or  forsaking  of  the  spirits. 

Bacon. 

Many,  who  live  healthy  in  a  dry  air,  fall  into  all 
the  diseases  that  depend  upon  relaxation  in  a  moist 
one.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Cessation  of  restraint. 

The  sea  is  not  higher  than  the  land,  as  some  ima- 
gined the  sea  stood  up  on  heap  higher  than  the 
shore;  and  at  the  deluge  a  relaxation  being  made, 
it  overflowed  the  land.  Burnet. 

3.  Remission;  abatement  of  rigour. 

They  childishly  granted,  by  common  consent  of 
their  whole  senate,  under  their  town  seal,  a  relaxa- 
tion to  one  Bertelier,  whom  the  eldership  had  ex- 
communicated. Hooker. 

The  relaxation  of  the  statute  of  mortmain,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  which  gives  the  bishop  terrible  ap- 
prehensions of  popery  coming  on  us.  Swift. 

4.  Remission  of  attention  or  application. 
As  God  has  not  so  devoted  our  bodies  to  toil,  but 

that  he  allows  us  some  recreation:  so  doubtless  he 
indulges  the  same  relaxation  to  our  minds. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
There  would  be  no  business  in  solitude,  nor  pro- 
per relaxations  in  business.  Mdison. 
Rela'y,  re-la',  n.  s.  [relais,  Fr.]     Horses 

on  the  road  to  relieve  others. 
To  Relea'se,  re-lese'.aa7  v.  a.  [relascher, 
relaxer,  French.] 

1.  To  set  free  from  confinement  or  servi- 
tude. 

Pilate  said,  whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you? 

Matthew. 

You  released  his  courage,  and  set  free 

A  valour  fatal  to  the  enemy.  Dryden. 

Why  should  a  reasonable  man  put  it  into  the 

power  of  fortune  to  make  him  miserable,  when  his 

ancestors  have  taken  care  to  release  him  from  her? 

Dryden. 

2.  To  set  free  from  pain. 

3.  To  free  from  obligation,  or  penalty. 

Too  secure,  because  from  death  released  some 
days.  Milton. 

4.  To  quit;  to  let  go. 
Every  creditor  that  lendeth  aught  unto  his  neigh- 
bour shall  release  it.  Deuteronomy. 

He  had  been  base,  had  he  released  his  right, 
For  such  an  empire  none  but  kings  should  fight. 

Dryden. 


To  relax;  to  slacken.  Not  in  use. 
It  may  not  seem  hard,  if  in  cases  of  necessity  cer- 
tain profitable  ordinances  sometimes  be  released,  ra- 
ther than  all  men  always  strictly  bound  to  the  gene- 
ral rigour  thereof.  Hooker. 
Relea'se,  re-lese'.  n.  s.  [relasche,  French; 
from  the  verb.] 

1.  Dismission  from  confinement,  servi- 
tude, or  pain. 

2.  Relaxation  of  a  penalty. 

O  fatal  search!  in  which  the  lab'ring  mind, 
Still  press'd  with  weight  of  woe,  still  hopes  to  find 
A  shadow  of  delight,  a  dream  ofpeace, 
From  years  of  pain,  one  moment  of  release.    Prior. 

3.  Remission  of  a  claim. 

The  king  made  a  great  feast,  and  made  a  release 
to  the  provinces,  and  gave  gifts.  Esther. 

The  king  would  not  have  one  penny  abated,  of 
what  had  been  granted  by  parliament;  because  it 
might  encourage  other  counties  to  pray  the  like  re- 
lease or  mitigation.  Bacon. 

4.  Acquittance  from  a  debt  signed  by  the 
creditor. 

To  Re'legate,  rel'e-gate.  v.  a.  [releguer, 
French;  relego,  Latin.]  To  banish;  to 
exile. 

Rei.ega'tion,  rel-e-ga'shun.  n.s.  [relega- 
tion, Fr.  relegatio,  Latin.]  Exile;  judi- 
cial banishment. 

According  to  the  civil  law,  the  extraordinary  pu- 
nishment of  adultery  was  deportation  or  relegation. 

Ayliffe. 
To   RELE'NT,  re-lent',  v.  n.   [relentir, 
French.] 

1.  To  soften;  to  grow  less  rigid  or  hard; 
to  give. 

In  some  houses,  sweetmeats  will  relent  more  than 
in  others.  Bacon. 

In  that  soft  season,  when  descending  show'rs 
Call  forth  the  greens,  and  wake  the  rising  flow'rs} 
When  opening  buds  salute  the  welcome  day, 
And  earth  relenting  feels  the  genial  ray.        Pope. 

2.  To  melt;  to  grow  moist. 

Crows  seem  to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  but  the 
comfort  they  seem  to  receive  in  the  relenting  of  the 
air.  Bacon. 

Salt  of  tartar,  brought  to  fusion,  and  placed  in  a 
cellar,  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  begin  to  relent,  and 
have  its  surface  softened  by  the  imbibed  moisture 
of  the  air,  wherein,  if  it  be  left  long,  it  will  totally 
be  dissolved.  Boyle. 

All  nature  mourns,  the  skies  relent  in  show'rs, 
Hush'd  are  the  birds,  and  clos'd  the  drooping  flow'rs; 
If  Delia  smile  the  flow'rs  begin  to  spring, 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing.  Pope. 

3.  To  grow  less  intense. 

I  have  marked  in  you  a  relenting  truly,  and  a 
slacking  of  the  main  career,  you  had  so  notably  be- 
gun, and  almost  performed.  Sidney. 

The  workmen  let  glass  cool  by  degrees  in  such 
relentings  of  fire,  as  they  call  their  nealing  heats, 
lest  it  should  shiver  in  pieces  by  a  violent  succeed- 
ing of  air.  Digby. 

4.  To  soften  in  temper;  to  grow  tender; 
to  feel  compassion. 

Can  you  behold 
My  tears,  and  not  once  relent?  Shaksp. 

I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh  and  yield 
To  christian  intercessors.  Shaksp. 

Undoubtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
From  his  displeasure.  Milton. 

He  sung,  and  hell  consented 
To  hear  the  poet's  pray'r; 

Stern  Proserpine  relented, 
And  gave  him  back  the  fair.  Pope. 

To  Rele'nt,  re-lent',  v.  a. 
1.  To  slacken;  to  remit.     Obsolete. 
Apace  he  shot,  and  yet  he  fled  apace, 
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And  oftentimes  he  would  relent  his  pace, 
That  him  his  foe  more  fiercely  should  pursue. 

Spenser. 
2.  To  soften;  to  mollify.     Obsolete. 
Air  hated  earth,  and  water  hated  fire, 
Till  love  relented  their  rebellious  ire.  Spenser. 

Rele'ntless,  re-lent'l£s.  adj.  [from  re- 
lent.^ 

1.  Unpitying;  unmoved  by  kindness  or 
tenderness. 

For  this  th'  avenging  pow'r  employs  his  darts; 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire, 
Till  the  fair  slave  be  render'd  to  her  sire.  Di-yden, 

Why  should  the  weeping  hero  now 
Relentless  to  their  wishes  prove?  Prior. 

2.  In  Milton,  it  perhaps  signifies  unremit- 
ted; intensely  fixed  upon  disquieting 
objects. 

Only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 
To  my  relentless  thoughts.  Paradise  Lost. 

RELEVANT,  rel'e-vant.  adj.  [French.] 
Relieving.  Diet. 

Releva'tion,  rel-e-va'shun.  n.  s.  [releva- 

tio,  Lat.]  A  raising  or  lifting  up. 
Reli'anoe,  re-li'anse.  n.  s.  [from  rely.] 
Trust;  dependence;  confidence;  repose 
of  mind:   with  on  before  the  object  of 
trust. 

His  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliance  on  his  fracted  dates 
Has  smit  my  credit.  Shaksp. 

That  pellucid  gelatinous  substance,  which  he 
pitches  upon  with  so  great  reliance  and  positiveness, 
is  chiefly  of  animal  constitution.  Woodward. 

He  secured  and  encreased  his  prosperity,  by  an 
humble  behaviour  towards  God,  and  a  dutiful  reli- 
ance on  his  providence.  Atterbury. 
They  afforded  a  sufficient  conviction  of  this  truth, 
and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  promises  contained  in  it. 

Rogers. 
Resignation  in  death,  and  reliance  on  the  divine 
mercies,  give  comfort  to  the  friends  of  the  dying. 

Clarissa. 
Misfortunes  often  reduce  us  to  a  better  reliance, 
than  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  fix  upon. 

Clarissa. 

RE'LICK,  rel'ik.  n.  s.  [reliquia,  Latin; 
relique,  Fr.] 

1.  That  which  remains;  that  which  is  left 
after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest.  It  is 
generally  used  in  the  plural. 

Up  dreary  dame  of  darkness  queen, 
Go  gather  up  the  reliques  of  thy  race, 
Or  else  go  them  avenge.  Spenser. 

Shall  we  go  see  the  relkks  of  this  town?  Shaksp. 

The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  re- 
liques 
Of  her  o'ereaten  faith  are  bound  to  Diomede. 

Shakspeare. 

Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains, 
But  long  contracted  tilth  ev'n  in  the  soul  remains; 
The  relicks  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear, 
And  spots  of  sin.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  often  taken  for  the  body  deserted 
by  the  soul. 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour'd 
bones, 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones? 
Or  that  bis  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  starry  pointed  pyramid?  Milton. 

In  peace,  ye  shades  of  our  great  grandsires,  rest; 
Eternal  spring,  and  rising  flow'rs  adorn 
The  relicks  of  each  venerable  urn.  Dryden. 

Shall  our  relicks  second  birth  receive? 
Sleep  we  to  wake,  and  only  die  to  live  ?         Prior. 

Thy  relicks,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  shrine  we  trust, 
And  sacred  place  by  Dryden 's  awful  dust; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  enquiring  eyes.  Pope. 


3.  That  which  is  kept  in  memory  of  an- 
other, with  a  kind  of  religious  venera- 
tion. 

Cowls  flutter'd  into  rags,  then  reliques  leaves 
The  sport  of  winds.  Milton. 

This  church  is  very  rich  in  relicks;  among  the 
rest  they  show  a  fragment  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  as 
indeed  there  are  very  few  treasuries  of  relkks  in 
Italy,  that  have  not  a  tooth  or  a  bone  of  this  saint. 

Addison. 

Re'liokly,  reTik-le.  adv.  [from  relick.] 
In  the  manner  of  relicks.  A  word  not 
used,  nor  elegantly  formed. 

Thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen  stuff, 
And  barreling  the  droppings  and  the  snuff 
Of  wasting  candles,  which  in  thirty  year 
Relickly  kept,  perhaps  buys  wedding  cheer.  Donne. 

Re'lict,  rel'ikt.  n.  s.  [relicte,  old  French; 
relicta,  Latin.]  A  widow;  a  wife  deso- 
late by  the  death  of  her  husband. 

If  the  fathers  and  husbands  were  of  the  household 
of  faith,  then  certainly  their  relicks  and  children 
cannot  be  strangers  in  this  household.  Sprat. 

Chaste  relict! 
Honour'd  on  earth,  and  worthy  of  the  love 
Of  such  a  spouse  as  now  resides  above.  Garth. 

Relie'f,  re-leef'.^  n.  s.  [relief,  Fr.] 

1.  Alleviation  of  calamity;  mitigation  of 
pain  or  sorrow. 

Thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen, 
Tending  to  some  relief  'of  our  extremes.        Milton. 

2.  That  which  frees  from  pain  or  sorrow. 

He  found  his  designed  present  would  be  a  relief, 
and  then  he  thought  it  an  impertinence  to  consider 
what  it  could  be  called  besides.  Fell. 

So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  future  shame.  Dryden. 

Nor  dar'd  I  to  presume,  that  press'd  with  grief, 
My  flight  should  urge  you  to  this  dire  relief; 
Stay,  stay  your  steps.  Dryden. 

3.  Dismission  of  a  sentinel  from  his  post. 
For  this  relief,  much  thanks;  'tis  bitter  cold, 

And  I  am  sick  at  heart.  Shakspeare. 

4.  [relevium,  law  Lat.]  Legal  remedy  of 
wrongs. 

5.  The  prominence  of  a  figure  in  stone  or 
metal;  the  seeming  prominence  of  a 
picture. 

The  figures  of  many  ancient  coins  rise  up  in  a 
much  more,  beautiful  relief  than  those  on  the  mo- 
dern; the  face  sinking  by  degrees  in  the  several  de- 
clensions of  the  empire,  till  about  Constantine's 
time,  it  lies  almost  even  with  the  surface  of  the  me- 
dal. Addison. 

Not  with  such  majesty,  such  bold  relief, 
The  forms  august  of  kings,  or  conqu'ring  chief, 
E'er  swell'd  on  marble,  as  in  verse  have  shin'd, 
In  polish 'd  verse,  the  manners,  and  the  mind.  Pope. 

6.  The  exposure  of  any  thing,  by  the 
proximity  of  something  different. 

Relie'vable,  re-leev'a-bl.  adj.  [from  re- 
lieve.'] Capable  of  relief. 

Neither,  can  they,  as  to  reparation,  hold  plea  of 
things,  wherein  the  party  is  relievable  by  common 
law.  Hale. 

To  RELIE'VE,  re-leev'.  v.  a.  [relevo, 
Latin;  relever,  French.] 

1.  To  ease  pain  or  sorrow. 

2.  To  succour  by  assistance. 

From  thy  growing  store, 
Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poor; 
A  pittance  of  thy  land  will  set  him  free.     Dryden. 

3.  To  seta  sentinel  at  rest,  by  placing  an- 
other on  his  post. 

Honest  soldier,  who  hath  relieved  you? 
— Benardo  has  my  place,  give  you  good  night. 

Shakspeare. 


Relieve  the  centuries  that  have  watch'd  all  nigiii 

Dryden. 

4.  To  right  by  law. 

5.  To  recommend  by  the  interposition  of 
something  dissimilar. 

As  the  great  lamp  of  day, 
Through  difl'rent  regions  does  his  course  pursue, 
And  leaves  one  world  but  to  revive  a  new; 
While,  by  a  pleasing  change,  the  queen  of  night 
Relieves  his  lustre  with  a  milder  light.         Stepney. 
Since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept  will 
prove  tiresome,  the  poet  must  not  encumber  his 
poem  with  too  much  business;  but  sometimes  relieve 
the  subject  with  a  moral  reflection.  Mdison. 

6.  To  support;  to  assist;  to  recommend  to 
attention. 

Parallels,  or  like  relations,  alternately  relieve 
each  other ;  when  neither  will  pass  asunder,  yet  are 
they  plausible  together.  Brown. 

Relie'ver,  re-leev'&r.  n.  s.  [from  relieve.] 
One  that  relieves. 

He  is  the  protector  of  his  weakness,  and  the  re- 
liever  of  his  wants.  Rogers. 

RELIE'VO,  re-leev'6.  n.  s.  [Ital.]  The 
prominence  of  a  figure  or  picture. 

A  convex  mirrour  makes  the  objects  in  the  mid- 
dle come  out  from  the  superfices:  the  painter  must 
do  so  in  respect  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his  fi- 
gures, to  give  them  more  relievo  and  more  strength. 

Dryden. 

To   Reli/ght,  re-lite'.393  v.  c.    [re  and 

light.]     To  light  anew. 

His  pow'r  can  heal  me,  and  relight  my  eye.  Pope 

RELFGION,  re-lid'jun.   n.  s.  [religion, 

Fr.  religio,  Latin.] 

1.  Virtue,  as  founded  upon  reverence  of 
God,  and  expectation  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments. 

He  that  is  void  of  fear,  may  soon  be  just, 
And  no  religion  binds  men  to  be  traitors.  B.  Jonson. 

One  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong, 
Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace 
And  judgment  from  above.  Milton. 

By  religion,  I  mean  that  general  habit  of  reve- 
rence towards  the  divine  nature,  whereby  we  are 
enabled  and  inclined  to  worship  and  serve  God  after 
such  a  manner  as  we  conceive  most  agreeable  to  his 
will,  so  as  to  procure  his  favour  and  blessing. 

Wilkins. 

If  we  consider  it  as  directed  against  God,  it  is  a 
breach  of  religion,  if  as  to  men,  it  is  an  offence 
against  morality.  South. 

By  her  inform'd,  we  best  religion  learn, 
Its  glorious  object  by  her  aid  discern.     Blackmore. 

Religion  or  virtue,  in  a  large  sense,  includes  du- 
ty to  God  and  our  neighbour;  but  in  a  proper  sense, 
virtue  signifies  duty  towards  men,  and  religion  duty 
to  God.  Watts. 

I  never  once  in  my  life  considered,  whether  I  was 
living  as  the  laws  of  religion  direct,  or  whether  my 
way  of  life  was  such,  as  would  procure  me  the  mer- 
cy of  God  at  this  hour.  Law. 

2.  A  system  of  divine  faith  and  worship, 
as  opposite  to  others. 

The  image  of  a  brute,  adorn'd 
With  gay  religions,  full  of  pomp  and  gold.    Milton. 

The  christian  religion,  rightly  understood,  is  the 
deepest  and  choicest  piece  of  philosophy  that  is. 

More. 

The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  proposes  to  men  such 
glorious  rewards  and  such  terrible  punishments  as 
no  religion  ever  did,  and  gives  us  far  greater  assu- 
rance of  their  reality  and  certainty  than  ever  the 
world  had.  Tillotson. 

Reli'gion*st,  re-lld'jtin-ist.  n.  s.  [from 
religion.]  A  bigot  to  any  religious  per- 
suasion. 

The  lawfulness  of  taking  oaths  may  be  revealed 
to  the  quakers,  who  then  will  stand  upon  as  good  a 
foot  for  preferment  as  any  other  subject;  under  such 
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a  morty  administration,  whatpullings  and  hawlings, 
what  a  zeal  and  bias  there  will  be  in  each  religion- 
ist to  advance  his  own  tribe,  and  depress  the  others. 

Swift. 
RELI'GIOUS,  re-Hd'jus.  adj.  \jeligieux, 
Fr.  religiosus,  Latin.] 

1.  Pious;  disposed  to  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion. 

U  is  a  matter  of  sound  consequence,  that  all  du- 
ties are  by  so  much  the  better  performed,  by  how 
much  the  men  are  more  religious,  from  whose  liabi- 
lities the  same  proceed.  Hooker. 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  christians 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  from 

ihcuce; 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation!         Shakspcdre. 

Their  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God.  Milton. 

2.  Teaching  religion. 

He  God  doth  late  and  early  pray, 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 


With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 


Wotton. 


3.  Among  the   Romanists,  bound  by  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

Certain  fryars  and  religious  men  were  moved 
with  some  zeal,  to  draw  the  people  to  the  christian 
faith.  Mbot. 

France  has  vast  numbers  of  ecclesiasticks,  secu- 
lar and  religious.  Addison. 

What  the  protestants  would  call  a  fanatick,  is  in 
the  Roman  church  a  religious  of  such  an  order;  as 
an  English  merchant  in  Lisbon,  after  some  great 
disappointments  in  the  world,  resolved  to  turn  capu- 
chin. Addison. 

4.  Exact;  strict. 

5.  Appropriated  to  strict  observance  of 
holy  duties. 

Her  family  has  the  same  regulation  as  a  religious 

house,  and  all  its  orders  tend  to  the  support  of  a 

constant  regular  devotion.  Laic. 

Reh'giously,   re-lid'jus-le.    adv.    [from 

religious.] 

1 .  Piously;  with  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  religion. 

For,  who  will  have  his  work  his  wished  end  to  win, 
Let  him  with  hearty  pray'r  i-eligiously  begin. 

Drayton. 

2.  According  to  the  rites  of  religion. 

These  are  the  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  behold 
Alive  and  dead,  and  for  their  brethren  slain 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice.  Shaksp. 

3.  Reverently;  with  veneration. 

Dost  thou  in  all  thy  addresses  to  him,  come  into 
his  presence  with  reverence,  kneeling  and  religious- 
ly bowing  thyself  before  him?  Duppa. 

4.  Exactly;  with  strict  observance. 

The  privileges  justly  due  to  the  members  of  the 
two  houses  and  their  attendants,  are  religiously  to 
be  maintained.  Bacon. 

Religiousness,  re-lid'jus-n£s.  n.s.  [from 
religious.']  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing religious. 

To  RELINQUISH,  re-llng'kwlsh.  v.  a. 
[relinquo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  forsake;  to  abandon;  to  leave;  to 
desert. 

The  habitation  there  was  utterly  relinquished. 

Abbot. 

The  English  colonies  grew  poor  and  weak,  though 
the  English  lords  grew  rich  and  mighty;  for  they 
placed  Irish  tenants  upon  the  lands  relinquished  by 
the  English.  Davits. 

2.  To  quit;  to  release;  to  give  up. 

The  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in  any  thin" 
is,  the  return  of  it  made  by  man  to  God;  by  which 
act  he  relinquishes  and  delivers  back  to  God  all  his 
right  to  the  use  of  that  thing,  which  before  had  been 
freely  granted  hiua  by  God.  South. 
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3.  To  forbear;  to  depart  from. 

In  case  it  may  be  proved,  that  amongst  the  num- 
ber of  rites  and  orders  common  unto  both,  there 
arc  particulars,  the  use  whereof  is  utterly  unlawful, 
in  regard  of  some  special  bad  and  noisome  quality; 
there  is  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to  relinquish  such 
rites  and  orders,  what  freedom  soever  we  have  to 
retain  the  other  still.  Hooker. 

Relinquishment,  re-ling'kwish-ment.408 
n.  s.  [from  relinquish. ,]  The  act  of  for- 
saking. 

Government  or  ceremonies,  or  whatsoever  it  be, 
which  is  popish,  away  with  it:  this  is  the  thing 
they  require  in  us,  the  utter  relinquishment  of  all 
things  popish.  Hooker. 

That  natural  tenderness  of  conscience,  which 
must  first  create  in  the  soul  a  sense  of  sin,  and  from 
thence  produce  a  sorrow  for  it,  and  at  length  cause 
a  relinquishment  of  it,  is  took  away  by  a  customary 
repeated  course  of  sinning.  South. 

RE'LISH,  reTlish.  n.  s.  [from  relecher, 
Fr.  to  lick  again.   Minsheiv.  >  Skinner.] 

1 .  Taste;  the  effect  of  any  thing  on  the 
palate:  it  is  commonly  used  of  a  plea- 
sing taste. 

Under  sharp,  sweet,  and  sour,  are  abundance  of 
immediate  peculiar  relishes  or  tastes,  which  experi- 
enced palates  can  easily  discern.  Boyle. 

These  two  bodies,  whose  vapours  are  so  pungent, 
spring  from  saltpetre,  which  betrays  upon  the 
tongue  no  heat  nor  corrosiveness,  but  coldness  mix- 
ed with  a  somewhat  languid  relish  retaining  to  bit- 
terness. Boyle. 

Much  pleasure  we  have  lost,  while  we  abstaiu'd 
From  this  delightful  fruit,  nor  known  till  now 
True  relish,  tasting.  Milton. 

Could  we  suppose  their  relishes  as  different  there 
as  here,  yet  the  manna  in  heaven  suits  every  pa- 
late. Locke. 

Sweet,  bitter,  sour,  harsh,  and  salt,  are  all  the 
epithets  we  have  to  denominate  that  numberless 
variety  of  relishes  to  be  found  distinct  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  plant.  Locke. 

2.  Taste;  small  quantity  just  perceptible. 

The  king-becoming  graces; 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stableness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude; 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Liking;   delight  in  any  thing. 

We  have  such  a  relish  for  faction,  as  to  have  lost 
that  of  wit.  Mdison. 

Good  men  after  death  are  distributed  among 
these  several  islands  with  pleasures  of  different 
kinds,  suitable  to  the  relishes  aud  perfections  of 
those  settled  in  them.  Spectator. 

4.  Sense;  power  of  perceiving  excellence; 
tasle.  Addison  uses  it  both  with  of  and 
for  before  the  thing. 

A  man  who  has  any  relish  for  fine  writing  disco- 
vers new  beauties,  or  receives  stronger  impressions 
from  the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author  every 
time  he  peruses  him.  Mdison. 

Some  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  knowledge 
give  him  a  relish  of  such  reflections,  as  improve  the 
mind,  and  make  the  heart  better.  Spectator. 

The  pleasure  of  the  proprietor,  to  whom  things 
become  familiar,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  relish  of  the  spectator.  Seed. 

5.  Delight  given  by  any  thing;  the  power 
by  which  pleasure  is  given. 

Expectation  whirls  me  round; 
Th'  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet, 
That  it  enchants  my  sense.  Shakspeare. 

When  liberty  is  gone, 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish.  Mdison. 

6.  Cast;  manner. 

It  preserves  some  relish  of  old  writing.         Pope- 
To  Re'lish,  reTish.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun] 
I.  To  give  a  taste  to  any  thing. 
On  smoking  lard  they  dine; 
A  sav'ry  bit,  that  serv'd  to  relish  wine.       Dryden. 
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2.  To  taste;  to  have  a  liking. 
I  love  the  people; 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause.  Shakspeare. 

How  will  dissenting  brethren  relish  it? 
What  will  malignants  say?  Hudibras. 

Men  of  nice  palates  would  not  relish  Aristotle,  at 
drest  up  by  the  schoolmen.  Baker. 

He  knows  how  to  prize  his  advantages,  and  re- 
lish the  honours  which  he  enjoys.  Atterbury. 

You  are  to  nourish  your  spirit  with  pious  read- 
ings, and  holy  meditations,  with  watchings,  fast- 
ings, and  prayers,  that  you  may  taste  and  ■•'Hish 
and  desire  that  eternal  state,  which  is  to  begin 
when  this  life  ends.  Law. 

To  Re'lish,  reTish.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  have  a  pleasing  taste. 

The  ivory  feet  of  tables  were  carved  into  the 
shape  of  lions,  without  which  their  greatest  dainties 
would  not  relish  to  their  palates.  Hakewill 

2.  To  give  pleasure. 
Had  I  been  the  finder-out  of  this  secret,  it  would 

not  have  relished  among  my  other  discredits.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  have  a  flavour. 

A  theory,  which  how  much  soever  it  may  relish 
of  wit  and  invention,  hath  no  foundation  in  nature. 

Woodward. 
Re'lishable,  reTish-a-bl.  adj.  [from  re- 
lish.'] Gustable;  having  a  taste. 
To  Reli've,  re-hV.  v.  n.   [re  and   live.] 
To  revive;  to  live  anew.     Not  used. 

The  thing  on  earth,  which  is  of  most  avail, 
Any  virtue's  branch  and  beauty's  bud, 
Relwen  not  for  any  good.  Spenser. 

To  Relo've,  re-luv'.  v.  a.  [re  and  love.] 
To  love  in  return.     Not  used. 

To  own  for  him  so  familiar  and  levelling  an  af- 
fection as  love,  much  more  to  expect  to  be  reloved 
by  him,  were  not  the  least  saucy  presumption  man 
could  be  guilty  of,  did  not  his  own  commandments 
make  it  a  duty.  Boyle. 

Relu'oent,    re-lu'se'nt.    adj.     [relucens, 
Latin.]  Shining;  transparent;  pellucid. 

In  brighter  mazes,  the  relucent  stream 
Plays  o'er  the  mead.  Thomson. 

To  Relu'ct,  re-lukt'.  v.  n.  [reluctor,  La- 
tin.] To  struggle  again. 

We,  with  studied  mixtures,  force  our  relucting 
appetites,  and  with  all  the  spells  of  epicurism,  con- 
jure them  up,  that  we  may  lay  them  again. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Relu'otance,  re-luk'tanse.  ~)  n.  s.  [reluc- 

Relu'ctancy,  re-hik'ian-se.  £      tor,  Lat.] 

Unwillingness;    repugnance;    struggle 

in  opposition:  with  to  or  against. 

A  little  more  weight,  added  to  the  lower  of  the 
marbles,  is  able  to  surmount  their  reluctancy  to  se- 
paration, notwithstanding  the  supposed  danger  of 
thereby  introducing  a  vacuum.  Boyle. 

It  favours 
Reluctance  against  God,  and  his  just  yoke, 
Laid  on  our  necks.  Milton. 

Bear  witness,  heav'n,  with  what  reluctancy 
Her  helpless  innocence  1  doom  to  die.  Dryden. 
iEneas,  when  forced  in  his  own  defence  to  kill 
Lausus,  the  poet  shows  compassionate,  and  temper- 
in"  the  severity  of  his  looks  with  a  reluctance  to  the 
action;  he  has  pity  on  his  beauty  and  his  youth; 
and  is  loth  to  destroy  such  a  master-piece  of  na- 
ture. ,  .  on***- 
H«w  few  would  be  at  the  pains  of  acquiring  such 
an  habit,  and  of  conquering  all  the  reluctancies  and 
difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  towards  virtue' 

Jlltcrbury. 
Many  hard  stages  of  discipline  must   he   pass 
through,  before  he  can  subdue  the  reluctances  of 
his  corruption.  Rogers. 

With  great  reluctancy  man  is  persuaded  to  ac- 
knowledge this  necessity.  Rogers. 
Kel'uctant,  re-luk'tant.  adj.  [reluctans^ 
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Latin.]  Unwilling;  acting  with  repug- 
nance. 

Reluctant;  but  in  vain!  a  greater  pow'r 
Now  rul'd  him.  Milton. 

Some  refuge  in  the  muse's  art  I  found; 
Reluctant  now  I  touch'd  the  trembling  string, 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing.     Ticket. 
To  Relu'ctate,  re-hik'tate.  v.  n.  [reluc- 
tor,  Lat.J  To  resist;  to  struggle  against. 

In  violation  of  God's  patrimony,  the  first  sacri- 
lege is  looked  on  with  some  horrour,  and  men  de- 
vise colours  to  delude  their  reluctating  consciences; 
frit  when  they  have  once  made  the  breach,  their 
scrupulosity  soon  retires.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Relucta'tion,  rel-luk-ta'shun.630  n.  s.  [re- 
luctor,  Latin.")  Repugnance;  resistance. 

The  king  prevailed  with  the  prince,  though  not 
without  some  reluctation.  Bacon. 

Adam's  sin,  or  the  curse  upon  it,  did  not  deprive 

him  of  his  rule,  but  left  the  creatures  to  a  rebellion 

or  reluctation .  Bacon . 

To    Relu'me,   re-lume'.  v.  a.    To  light 

anew;  to  rekindle. 

Relume  her  ancient  light,  nor  kindle  new.  Pope. 
To  Relu'mine,  re-lu'min.  v.  a.   To  light 

anew. 

Once  put  out  thy  light; 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 
That  can  thy  light  relumine.  Shakspeare. 

To  RELY',  re-li'.  v.  n.  [re  and  lie.]  To 
lean  upon  with  confidence;  to  put  trust 
in;  to  rest  upon;  to  depend  upon:  with 
on. 

Go  in  thy  native  innocence!  rely 
On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue;  summon  all! 
For  God  tow'rds  thee  hath  done  his  part,  do  thine. 

Milton. 
Egypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely, 
But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  sky.  Waller. 

Thus  Solon  to  Pisistratus  reply'd, 
Demanded  on  what  succour  he  rely'd, 
When  with  so  few  he  boldly  did  engage? 
He  said,  he  took  his  courage  from  his  age.     Denh. 
Though  reason  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as  univer- 
sally sufficient  to  direct  us  what  to  do;  yet  it  is  ge- 
nerally to  be  relied  upon,  and  obeyed,  where  it  tells 
us  what  we  are  not  to  do.  South. 

Fear  relies  upon  a  natural  love  of  ourselves,  and 
is  complicated  with  a  necessary  desire  of  our  own 
preservation.  Tillotson. 

Such  variety  of  arguments  only  distract  the  un- 
derstanding that  relies  on  them.  Locke. 
The  pope  was  become  a  party  in  the  cause,  and 
could  not  be  relied  upon  for  a  decision.    Jltterbury. 
Do  we  find  so  much  religion  in  the  age,  as  to  rely 
on  the  general  practice  for  the  measures  of  our  du- 
ty ?                                                                Rogers. 
No  prince  can  ever  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  that 
man,  who  is  a  rebel  to  his  creator.               Rogers. 
To  REMAl'N,  re-mane',  v.  n.  [remaneo, 
Latin.] 

1 .  To  be  left  out  of  a  greater  quantity  or 
number. 

That  that  remains,  shall  be  buried  in  death.  Job. 
Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day;  and  that 
which  remaineth  over,  lay  up  until  the  morning. 

Exodus. 

2.  To  continue;  to  endure;  to  be  left  in  a 
particular  state. 

He  for  the  time  remained  stupidly  good.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  left  after  any  event. 

Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain.        Milton. 

In  the  families  of  the  world,  there  remains  not  to 

one  above  another  the  least  pretence  to  inheritance. 

Locke. 

4.  Not  to  be  lost. 

Now  somewhat  sing,  whose  endless  souvenance 
Among  the  shepherds  may  for  aye  remain.  Spenser- 

I  was  increased  more  than  all  that  were  before 
me,  also  my  wisdom  remained  with  me.        Ecclus. 


If  what  you  have  heard  shall  remain  in  you,  ye 
shall  continue  in  the  Son.  1  John. 

5.  To  be  left  as  not  comprised. 

That  a  father  may  have  some  power  over  his 
children,  is  easily  granted ;  but  that  an  elder  bro- 
ther has  so  over  his  brethren,  remains  to  be  proved. 

Locke. 

6.  To  continue  in  a  place. 

To  Rk^iai'n,  re-mane',  v.  a.    To  await; 
to  be  left  to. 

Such  end  had  the  kid;  for  he  would  weaned  be 
Of  craft,  coloured  with  simplicity, 
And  such  end,  pardie,  does  all  them  remain 
That  of  such  falsers  friendship  shall  be  fain.  Spens. 

With  oaken  staff 
I'll  raise  such  outcries  on  thy  clatter'd  iron, 
Which  long  shall  not  withhold  me  from  thy  head, 
That  in  a  little  time,  while  breath  remains  thee, 
Thou  oft  shalt  wish  thyself  at  Gath  to  boast, 
But  never  shalt  see  Gath.  Milton. 

If  thence  he  'scape,  what  remains  him  less 
Than  unknown  dangers?  Milton. 

The  easier  conquest  now 
Remains  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  friends, 
Back  on  thy  foes  more  glorious  to  return.     Milton. 
Remai'n,  re-mane'.202  n.  s.  [trom  the  verb.] 

1.  Relick;  that  which  is  left.     Generally 
used  in  the  plural. 

I  grieve  with  the  old,  for  so  many  additional  in- 
conveniences, more  than  their  small  remain  of  life 
seemed  destined  to  undergo.  Pope. 

2.  The  body  left  by  the  soul. 

But  fowls  obscene  dismember'd  his  remains, 
And  dogs  had  torn  him.  Pope. 

Ohwould'st  thou  sing  what  heroes  Windsor  bore, 
Or  raise  old  warriors,  whose  ador'd  remains. 
In  weeping  vaults,  her  hallowed  earth  contains! 

Pope. 

3.  Abode;  habitation.     Not  in  use. 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king, 
Which  often  since  my  here  remain  in  England, 
I've  seen  him  do.  Shakspeare. 

Remainder,  re-mane'dur.  adj.  [from  re- 
moin.]  Remaining;  refuse;  left. 

His  brain 
Is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bisket 
After  a  voyage.  Shakspeare. 

We  turn  not  hark  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
When  we  have  spoil'd  them;  nor  the  remainder 

viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  place, 
Because  we  now  are  full.  Shakspeare. 

Remai'nder,  re-mane'dvir.  n.s. 
1.  What  is  left;  remnant;  relicks. 

The  gods  protect  you, 
And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court!  Shaksp. 

It  may  well  employ  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to 
perform  it  to  purpose,  I  mean  the  work  of  evange- 
lical obedience.  Hammond. 

Mahomet's  crescent  by  our  feuds  encreast, 
Blasted  the  learn'd  remainders  of  the  East.    Denh. 

Could  bare  ingratitude  have  made  any  one  so  di- 
abolical, had  not  cruelty  come  in  as  a  second  to  its 
assistance,  and  cleared  the  villain's  breast  of  all 
remainders  of  humanity?  South. 

There  are  two  restraints  which  God  hath  put  up- 
on human  nature,  shame  and  fear;  shame  is  the 
weaker,  and  hath  place  only  in  those  in  whom  there 
are  some  remainders  of  virtue.  Tillotson. 

What  madness  moves  you,  matrons,  to  destroy 
The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy?         Dryden. 

If  he,  to  whom  ten  talents  were  committed,  has 
squandered  away  five,  he  is  concerned  to  make  a 
double  improvement  of  the  remainder.  Rogers. 

If  these  decoctions  be  repeated  till  the  water 
comes  off  clear,  the  remainder  yields  no  salt. 

Jirbuthnot. 

Of  six  millions  raised  every  year  for  the  service  of 
the  publick,  one  third  is  intercepted  through  the  se- 
veral subordinations  of  artful  men  in  office,  before 
the  remainder  is  applied  to  the  proper  use.     Swift. 


2.  The  body  when  the  soul  is  departed; 

remains. 

Shew  us 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andionicus.        Shakspeare, 

3.  [In   law.]    The  lust  chance  of  inherit- 
ance. 

A  fine  is  levied  to  grant  a  reversion  or  remainder, 
expectant  upon  a  lease  that  yieldeth  no  rent.  Bacon. 
To    Rema'ke,    re-make',   v.  a.    [re    and 
make.~]  To  make  anew. 

That,  which  she  owns  above  her,  must  perfectly 
remake  us  after  the  image  of  our  maker.       Glanv. 

To   Rema'nd,  re-mand'.79  -v.   a.    [re  and 
?nando,  Latin.]  To  send  back;   to  call 

back. 

The  better  sort  quitted  their  freeholds  and  fled 

into  England,  and  never  returned,  though  many 

laws  were  made  to  remand  them  back.         Davies, 

Philoxenus,  for  despising  some  dull  poetry  of  Di- 

onysius,  was  condemned  to  dig  in  the  quarries,  from 

whence  being  remanded,  at  his  return   Dionysius 

produced  some  other  of  his  verses,  which  as  soon  as 

Philoxenus  had  read,  he  made  no  reply,  but,  calling 

to  the  waiters,  said,  carry  me  again  to  the  quarries. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Re'manent,   rem'ma-nent.    n.  s.    [rerna- 

nens,  Latin;  remanent ,  old  French.      It 

is  now  contracted   to  remnant.]    The 

part  remaining. 

Her  majesty  bought  of  his  executrix  the  rema- 
nent of  the  last  term  of  three  years.  Bacon. 
REMA'RK,  re-mark'.78  n.  s.  [remarque, 
Fr.]  Observation;  note;  notice  taken. 

He  cannot  distinguish  difficult  and  noble  specula- 
tions from  trifling  and  vulgar  remarks.  Collier. 
To  Rema'rk,  re-mark',  v.  a.  [remarquer, 
French.] 

1.  To  note;  to  observe. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  what  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  names  of  simple  ideas  are  the  least  liable 
to  mistakes.  Locke. 

2.  To  distinguish;  to  point  out;  to  mark. 

Not  in  use. 

The  pris'ner  Samson  here  I  seek. 
— His  manacles  remark  him,  there  he  sits.  Milton. 

Rema'rkable,  re-mark'a-bl.  adj.  [re- 
marquable,  French.]  Observable;  wor- 
thy of  note. 

So  did  Orpheus  plainly  teach,  that  the  world  had 
beginning  in  time,  from  the  will  of  the  most  high 
God,  whose  remarkable  words  are  thus  converted. 

Raleigh. 

'Tis  remarkable,  that  they 

Talk  most,  who  have  the  least  to  say.  Prior. 

What  we  obtain  by  conversation  soon  vanishes, 

unless  we  note  down  what  remarkables  we  have 

found.  Watts. 

Rema'rkableness,  re-mark'a-bl-nes.  n.  s. 

[from     remarkable. ,]     Observableness; 

worthiness  of  observation. 

They  signify  the  rtmarkablencss  of  this  punish- 
ment of  the  Jews,  as  signal  revenge  for  the  crucified 
Christ.  Hammond. 

Rema'rkably,  re-mark'a-ble.  adv.  [from 
remarkable.']  Observably;  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  observation. 

Chiefly  assur'd 
Remarkably  so  late,  of  thy  so  true, 
So  faithful  love.  Milton. 

Such  parts  of  these  writings,  as  may  be  remark- 
ably stupid,  should  become  subjects  of  an  occasional 
criticism.  Watts. 

Rema'rker,  re-mark'ur.98  n.  s.  [remar- 
queur,  French.]  Observer;  one  that  re- 
marks. 

If  the  remarker  would  but  once  try  to  outshine 
the  author  by  writing  a  better  book  on  the  same 
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subject,  he  would  soon  be  convinced  of  bis  own  in- 


sufficiency. 


Watts. 


Reme'diable,  re-me'de-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
remedy.']  Capable  of  remedy. 

RKMB'DiATE,re-me'de-at.91a(//.  [from  re- 
medy.'] Medicinal;  affording  a  remedy. 
Not  in  use. 

All  you,  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears;  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress.  Shakspeare. 

Reme'diless,  rem'me-de-les.  adj.  [from 
remedy.]  Not  admitting  remedy;  irre- 
parable; cureless;   incurable. 

Sad  iEsculapius 

Imprison'd  was  in  chains  remediless.  Spenser. 

The  war,  grounded  upon  tLis  general  reinediless 

necessity,  may  be  termed  the  general,  the  remediless, 

or  the  necessary  war.  Raleigh. 

We,  by  rightful  doom  remediless, 
Were  lost  in  death,  till  he  that  dwelt  above 
High  thron'd  in  secret  bliss,  for  us  frail  dust 
Emptied  his  glory.  Milton. 

Flatter  him  it  may,  as  those  are  good  at  flatter- 
ing, who  are  good  for  nothing  else;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  the  poor  man  is  left  under  a  remediless  delu- 
sion. South. 
Reme'dilessness,   rem'me-de-les-nes.  n. 
s.  [from  remediless.]  Incurableness. 

RE'MEDY,  rem'me-de.  n.  s.  [remedium, 
Lat.  remede,  French.] 

1 .  A  medicine  by  which  any  illness  is 
cured. 

The  difference  between  poisons  and  remedies  is 
easily  known  by  their  effects;  and  common  reason 
soon  distinguishes  between  virtue  and  vice.     Swift. 

2.  Cure  of  any  uneasiness. 

Here  hope  began  to  dawn;  resolv'd  to  try, 
She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy.  Drxjden. 

O  how  short  my  interval  of  woe! 
Our  griefs  how  swift,  our  remedies  how  slow.  Prior. 

3.  That  which  counteracts  any  evil:  with 
to,  for,  or  against;  for  is  most  used. 

What  may  be  remedy  or  cure 
To  evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought. 

Milton. 

Civil  government  is  the  proper  remedy  for  the 

>nconveniencies  of  the  state  of  nature.  Lncke. 

Attempts  have  been  made  for  some  remedy  against 

this  evil.  Swift. 

4.  Reparation;  means  of  repairing  any 
hurt. 

Things,  without  all  remedy, 
Should  be  without  regard.  Shakspeare. 

In  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  remedy.   Wisd 

To  Re'medy,  rem'me-de.  v.  a.  [remedier, 
French.] 

1.  To  cure;  to  heal. 

Sorry  we  are  that  any  good  and  godly  mind 
should  be  grieved  with  that  which  is  done;  but  to 
remedy  their  grief  lieth  not  so  much  in  us  as  in 
themselves.  Hooker. 

2.  To  repair  or  remove  mischief. 

To  REME'MBER,  re-mem'bur.  v.  a. 
[remember,  old  Fr.  remembrare,  Ital.] 

1 .  To  bear  in  mind  any  thing;  not  to  for- 
get. 

Remember  not  against  us  former  iniquities.  Psal. 
Remember  thee! 
Ay  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  place 
In  this  distracted  brain.     Remember  thee!   Shaksp. 

2.  To  recoiled;   to  call  to  mind. 

He  having  once  seen  and  remembered  me,  even 
from  the  beginning  began  to  be  in  the  ricrward. 

Sidney. 

We  are  said  to  remember  any  thinz,  when  tfa 
idea  of  it  rises  in  the  mind  with  the  consciousr.es 
that  we  nave  had  this  idea  before.  Watts. 


3.  To  keep  in  mind;  to  have  present  to 
the  attention. 

Remember  what  I  warn  thee,  shun  to  taste; 
And  shun  the  bitter  consequence.  Milton. 

This  ii  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  possible 
now  to  keep  a  young  gentleman  from  vice  by  a  to- 
tal ignorance  of  it;  unless  you  will  all  his  iife  mew 
him  up.  Locke. 

4.  To  bear  in  mind,  with  intent  of  reward 
or  punishment. 

Cry  unto  God;  for  you  shall  be  remembered  of 
him.  Barclay. 

He  brings  them  back, 
Remembering  mercy  and  his  covenant  sworn.  Milt. 

5.  To  mention;   not  to  omit. 
A  citation  ought  to  be  certain,  in  respect  of  the 

person  cited;  for,  if  such  certainty  be  thuein  omit- 
ted, such  citation  is  invalid,  as  in  many  cases  here- 
after to  be  remembered.  Jlyliffe. 

6.  To  put  in  mind;  to  force  to  recollect; 
to  remind. 

His  hand  and  leg  commanding  without  threaten- 
ing, and  rather  remembering  than  chastising.  Sidney. 

Joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow.     Shaksp. 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  be  remembered  thus 
By  any  one,  of  one  so  glorious.  Chapman. 

These  petitions,  and  the  answer  of  the  common 
council  of  London,  were  ample  materials  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  lords,  who  might  be  thereby  re- 
membered of  their  duty.  Clarendon. 

I  would  only  remember  them  in  love  and  preven- 
tion, with  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Grecians.  Holiday. 

7.  To  preserve  from  being  forgotten. 

Let  them  have  their  wages  duly  paid, 
And  something  over,  to  remember  me.    Shakspeare. 

Reme'mberer,     re-mem'bur-ur.      n.     s. 

[from  remember.]  One  who  remembers. 

A  brave  master  to  servants,  and  a  rememberer  of 

the  least  good  office;  for  his  flock  he  transplanted 

most  of  them  into  plentiful  soils.  Wotton. 

Reme'mbrance,    re-mem'branse.    n.     s. 
[remembrance,  French.] 

1.  Retention  in  memory;  memory. 

Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  time  has  not  wore 
him 
From  my  remembrance.  Shakspeare. 

Had  memory  been  lost  with  innocence, 
We  had  not  known  the  sentence  nor  th'  offence ; 
'Twas  his  chief  punishment  to  keep  in  store 
The  sad  remembrance  what  he  was  before.     Denh. 

Sharp  remembrance  on  the  English  part, 
And  shame  of  being  match'd  by  such  a  foe, 
Rouse  conscious  virtue  up  in  every  heart.    Drydcn. 

This  ever  grateful  in  remembrance  bear 
To  me  thou  ow'st,  to  me  the  vital  air.  Pope . 

2.  Recollection;    revival  of  any  idea;  re- 
miniscence. 

I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 
1  fell ;  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere.  Milton. 
Remembrance  is  when  the  same  idea  recurs,  with- 
out the  operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external 
sensory.  Locke. 

3.  Honourable  memory.   Out  of  use. 

Rosemary  and  rue  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long, 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  unto  you  both.  Shaksp. 

4.  Transmission  of   a  fact    from  one    to 
another. 

Titan 
Among  the  heavens,  th'  immortal  fact  display'd, 
Lest  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  should  fail, 
And  in  the  constellations  wrote  his  tale.     Mdison. 
r>.   Account  preserved. 

Those  proceedings  and  remembrances  are  in  the 
Tower,  beginning  with  the  twentieth  year  oi 
ward  I.  Hale- 

6.  Memorial. 


But  in  remembrance  of  so  brave  a  deed, 
A  tomb  and  funeral  honours  I  decreed.      Drydtn. 
A  token  by  which  any  one  is  kept  in 
the  memory. 

I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  to  redeliver.  Shakspeare. 

Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

Shakspeare. 
8.  Notice  of  something  absent. 

Let  your  remembrance  still  apply  to  Banquo; 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue. 

Shakspeare. 
Power  of  remembering. 
Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done, 
Ere  my  remembrance.  Milton. 

Remembrancer,  re-mem'bran-sir.  n.  s. 
[from  remembrance.] 

1 .  One  that  reminds;  one  that  puts  in  mind 

A  sly  knave,  the  agent  for  his  master, 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fast  to  her  lord.  Shakspeare. 

God  is  present  in  the  consciences  of  good  and 
bad ;  he  is  there  a  remembrancer  to  call  our  actions 
to  mind,  and  a  witness  to  bring  them  to  judgment. 

Taylor. 
Would  I  were  in  my  grave; 
For,   living  here,   you're  but  my   curs'd  remem- 
brancers: 
I  once  was  happy.  Otway. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  exchequer. 

All  are  digested  into  books,  and  sent  to  the  re- 
membrancer of  the  exchequer,  that  he  make  pro- 
cesses upon  them.  Jiacon. 
To  Reme'rcie,  re-mer'se.  -v.  a.  [rcmer- 
cier,  Fr.]     To  thank.     Obsolete. 

OfPring  his  service  and  his  dearest  life 
For  her  defence,  against  that  earle  to  fight; 
She  him  remercied,  as  the  patron  of  her  life.  Spens. 

To  RE'MIGRATE,  rem'e-grate.613  -v.n. 
[remigro,  Lat.]  To  remove  back  again. 
Some  other  ways  he  proposes  to  divest  some  bo- 
dies of  their  borrowed  shapes,  and  make  them  remi- 
grate  to  their  first  simplicity.  B(/yle. 

Remigra'tion,     rem-e-gra'shian.    n.    s. 
[from  remigrate.]  Removal  back  again. 
The  Scots,  transplanted  hither,  became  acquaint- 
ed with  our  customs,  which,  by  occasional  r -nigra- 
tions,  became  diffused  in  Scotland.  Hale. 

To  REMi'ND,re-mind'.  v.  a.  [re  and  mind.] 
To  put  in  mind;  to  force  to  remember. 
When  age  itself,  which  will  not  be  defied,  shall 
begin  to  arrest,  seize  and  remind  us  of  our  mortality 
by  pains  and  dulness  of  senses;  yet  then  the  plea- 
sure of  the  mind  shall  be  in  its  full  vigour.     South. 
The  brazen  figure  of  the  consul,  with  the  ring  on 
his  finger,  reminded  me  of  Juvenal's  majoris  pon- 
dera  gemmae.  Mdison. 

Remini  soence,  rem-me-nis'sense.81"  n.  s. 
[reminiscens,  Lat.]     Recollection;  re- 
covery of  ideas. 
I  cast  about  for  all  circumstances  that  may  re- 


vive my  memory  or  reminiscence. 


Hah. 
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For  the  other  part  of  memory,  called  remini- 
scence, which  is  the  retrieving  of  a  thing  atpicsent 
forgot,  or  but  confusedly  remembered,  by  setting 
the  mind  to  ransack  every  little  cell  of  the  brain; 
while  it  is  thus  busied,  how  accidentally  does  the 
thino-  sought  for  offer  itself  to  the  mind  I  South. 
Reminisce'ntial,  rem-me-nls-sen'shal. 
adj.  [from  remi?iiscence.]  Relating  to 
reminiscence. 

Would  truth  dispense,  we  would  be  content  with 
Plato,  that  Knowledge  were  but  remembrance,  that 
intellectual  acquisition  were  but  reminiscential  evo- 
cation Brown. 
'Remi'-.s,  re-mis',  adj.  [remis,  Fr.    re?nis- 

sus,  Lat.] 
1.  Not  vigorous;  slack. 

The  naler  desevis  ihc  corpuscles,  unless  it  flow 
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( 
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with  a  precipitate  motion;  for  then  it  hurries  them 
out  along  with  it,  till  its  motion  becomes  more  lan- 
guid and  remiss.  Woodward, 

2.  Not  careful;  slothful. 

Mad  ire  and  wrathful  fury  makes  me  weep, 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep.  Shaks. 

If  when  by  God's  grace  we  have  conquered  the 
Arst  difficulties  of  religion,  we  grow  careless  and 
remiss,  and  neglect  our  guard,  God's  spirit  will  not 
always  strive  with  us.  Tillotson. 

Your  candour,  in  pardoning  my  errors,  may  make 
me  more  remiss  in  correcting  them.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  intense. 

These  nervous,  bold,  those  languid  and  remiss; 
Here  cold  salutes,  but  there  a  lover's  kiss.  Roscom. 
Remi'ssible,   re-mis'se-bl.609  adj.  [from 

remit.']     Admitting  forgiveness. 
Remission,  re-mish'un.  n.  s.  [remission, 
Fr.  remissio,  Lat.] 
Abatement;  relaxation;  moderation. 
Error,  misclaim,  and  forgetfulness  do  now  and 
then  become  suitors  for  some  remission  of  extreme 
rigour.  Bacon. 

Cessation  of  intenseness. 
In  September  and  October  those  diseases  do  not 
abate  and  remit  in  proportion  to  the  remission  of  the 
sun's  heat.  Woodward. 

This  difference  of  intention  and  remission  of  the 
mind  in  thinking,  every  one  has  experimented  in 
himself.  Locke 

3.  In  physick,  remission  is  when  a  dis- 
temper abates,  but  does  not  go  quite 
orF  before  it  returns  again. 

4.  Release;  abatement  of  right  or  claim. 

Not  only  an  expedition,  but  the  remission  of  a 
duty  or  tax,  were  transmitted  to  posterity  after  this 
manner.  Addison. 

Another  ground  of  the  bishop's  fears  is  the  re- 
mission of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths.  Swift. 

5.  Forgiveness;  pardon. 

My  penance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past.        Shakspeare. 

That  plea 
With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remission.  Milt. 

Many  believe  the  article  of  remission  of  sins,  but 
they  believe  it  without  the  condition  of  repentance, 
or  the  fruits  of  holy  life.  Taylor. 

Remi'ssly,  re-mis'le.  adv.  [from  remiss.~\ 

1.  Carelessly;  negligently;  without  close 
attention. 

How  should  it  then  be  in  our  power  to  do  it  cold- 
ly or  remissly?  so  that  our  desire  being  natural,  is 
also  in  that  degree  of  earnestness  whereunto  no- 
thing can  be  added.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  vigorously;    not    with   ardour  or 
eagerness;  slackly. 

There  was  not  an  equal  concurrence  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  matter  among  the  bishops;  some  of 
them  proceeding  more  remissly  in  it.       Clarendon. 
Remissness,  re-mis'nes.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
miss. ]  Carelessness;  negligence;  cold- 
ness; want  of  ardour;  inattention. 

Future  evils, 
Or  new,  or  by  remissness  new  conceiv'd, 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degree.        Shaksp. 

No  great  offenders  'scape  their  dooms; 
Small  praise  from  lenity  and  remissness  comes.  Denh. 

Jack,  through  the  remissness  of  constables,  has 
always  found  means  to  escape.  Jirbuthnol. 

The  great  concern  of  God  for  our  salvation,  is 

so  far  from  an  argument  of  remissness  in  us,  that  it 

ought  to  excite  our  utmost  care.  Rogers. 

To  REMIT,  re-mit'.  v.  a.  [remitto,  Lat.] 

1.  To  relax;  to  make  less  intense. 

So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire.         Milton. 

Our  supreme  foe  may  much  remit 
His  anger;  and  perhaps  thus  far  remov'd, 
Not  mind  us  not  offending,  satisfy'd 
With  what  is  punish'd.  Milton. 

2.  To  forgive  a  punishment. 


With  suppliant  pray'rs  their  pow'rs  appease; 
The  soft  Napaean  race  will  soon  repent 
Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment.      Drtjden. 

The  magistrate  can  often,  where  the  publick 
good  demands  not  the  execution  of  the  law,  remit 
the  punishment  of  criminal  offences  by  his  own  au- 
thority, but  yet  cannot  remit  the  satisfaction  due  to 
any  private  man.  Locke, 

3.  [remettre,  Fr.]  To  pardon  a  fault. 
At  my  lovely  Tamora's  intreats, 

I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults.  Shaks. 
Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained. John. 

4.  To  give  up;  to  resign. 
In  grievous  and  inhuman  crimes,  offenders  should 

be  remitted  to  their  prince  to  be  punished  in  the 
place  where  they  have  offended.  Hayward. 

Th'  ./Egyptian  crown  I  to  your  hands  remit, 
Aud,  with  it,  take  his  heart  who  offers  it.    Dryden. 

Heaven  thinks  fit 
Thee  to  thy  former  fury  to  remit.  Dryden. 

5.  [remettre,  Fr.]     To  defer;  to  refer. 
The  bishop  had  certain  proud  instructions  in  the 

front,  though  there  were  a  pliant  cause  at  the  foot, 
that  remitted  all  to  the  bishop's  discretion.  Bacon. 
I  remit  me  to  themselves,  and  challenge  their 
natural  ingenuity  to  say,  whether  they  have  not 
sometimes  such  shiverings  within  them? 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

6.  To  put  again  in  custody. 
This  bold  return  with  seeming  patience  heard, 

The  pris'ner  was  remitted  to  the  guard.       Dryden. 

7.  To  send  money  to  a  distant  place. 
They  obliged  themselves  to  remit  after  the  rate 

of  twelve  hundred   thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  divided  into  so  many  monthly  payments. 

Addison. 

8.  To  restore.     Not  in  use. 
The  archbishop  was  retained  prisoner,  but  after 

a  short  time  remitted  to  his  liberty.  Hayward. 

To  Remi't,  re-mit'.  v.  n. 


1.  To  slacken;  to  grow  less  intense. 

When  our  passions  remit,  the  vehemence  of  our 
speech  remits  too.  Broome. 

To  abate,  by  growing  less  eager. 
As,  by  degrees,  they  remitted  of  their  industry, 
loathed  their  business,  and  gave  way  to  their  plea- 
sures, they  let  fall  those  generous  principles,  which 
had  raised  them  to  worthy  thoughts.  South. 

3.  [In  physick.]  To  grow  by  intervals 
less  violent,  though  not  wholly  inter- 
mitting. 

Remi'tment,  re-mil'ment.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
mit.']   The  act  of  remitting  to  custody. 

Remittance,  re-mit'tanse.  n.  s.  [from 
remit.] 

1 .  The  act  of  paying  money  at  a  distant 
place. 

2.  Sum  sent  to  a  distant  place. 

A  compact  among  private  persons  furnished  out 
the  several  remittances.  Addison. 

Remi'tter,  re-mit'tur.98  n.  s.  [remettre, 
French.] 

1.  One  who  remits,  or  procures  the  con- 
veyance and  payment  of  money. 
[In  common  law.]  A  restitution  of 
one  that  hath  two  titles  to  lands  or  tene- 
ments, and  is  seized  of  them  by  his  lat- 
ter title,  under  his  title  that  is  more 
ancient,  in  case  where  the  latter  is  de- 
fective. Covvell. 

You  said,  if  I  return'd  next  size  in  Lent, 
I  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace; 
In  th'  interim  my  letters  should  take  place 
Of  affidavits.  Donne. 

RE'MNANT,rem'nant.n.  s.  [corrupted  from 


remanent.]  Residue;  that  which  is  left; 
that  which  remains. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood, 
Be't  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost?     Shakspeare 

Bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field, 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts. 

Shakspeare, 
About  his  shelves 
Remnants  of  packthread  and  old  cakes  of  roses 
Were  thinly  scatter'd.  Shakspeare. 

I  was  entreated  to  get  them  some  respite  and 
breathing  by  a  cessation,  without  which  they  saw 
no  probability  to  preserve  the  remnant  that  had  yet 
escaped.  King  Charles. 

It  seems  that  the  remnants  of  the  generation  of 
men  were  in  such  a  deluge  saved.  Bacon- 

The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 
To  tire  your  patience.  Dryden 

A  feeble  army  and  an  empty  senate, 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fought  in  vain.  Addison. 

See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  heirs! 
My  hands  shall  rend  what  e'en  thy  rapine  spares. 

Pope. 
The  frequent  use  of  the  latter  was  a  remnant  of 
popery,  which  never  admitted  scripture  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue.  Swift. 
Re'mnant,  rem'nant.  adj.  [corruptly  form- 
ed from  remanent.]  Remaining;  yet  left- 

It  bid  her  feel 
No  future  pain  for  me;  but  instant  wed 
A  lover  more  proportion'd  to  her  bed ; 
And  quiet  dedicate  her  remnant  life 
To  the  just  duties  of  an  humble  wife.  Prior. 

Remo'lten,  re-mol't'n.103  fiart.  [from  re- 
melt.]     Melted  again. 

It  were  good  to  try  in  glass  works,  whether  the 
crude  materials,  mingled  with  glass  already  made 
and  remolten,  do  not  facilitate  the  making  of  glass 
with  less  heat.  Bacon. 

REMo'NSTKANCE,re-mon'stranse.  n.  s.  [re- 
monstrance, Fr.  from  remonstrate.] 

1.  Show;  discovery.     Not  in  use. 
You  may  marvel,  why  I  would  not  rather 

Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power, 
Thau  let  him  be  so  lost.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Strong  representation. 
The  same  God,  which  revealeth  it  to  them,  would 

also  give  them  power  of  confirming  it  unto  others, 
either  with  miraculous  operation,  or  with  strong  and 
invincible  remonstrance  of  sound  reason .  Hooker. 
A  large  family  of  daughters  have  drawn  up  a  re- 
monstrance, in  which  they  set  forth,  that  their 
father,  having  refused  to  take  in  the  Spectator,  they 
offered  to  'bate  him  the  article  of  bread  and  butter 
in  the  tea-table.  Spectator. 

Importunate  passions  surround  the  man,  and  will 
not  suffer  him  to  attend  to  the  remonstrances  of 
justice.  Rogers. 

To  REMO'NSTRATE,  re-mon'strate. 
v.  n.  [remonstro,  Lat.  remonstrer,  Fr.] 
To  make  a  strong  representation;  to 
show  reasons 
terms. 
RE1  MORA,  rem'6-ra.603  n 

1.  A  let  or  obstacle. 

2.  A  fish  or  a  kind  of  worm  that  sticks  to 
ships,  and  retards  their  passage  through 
the  water. 

Of  fishes  you  shall  find  in  arms  the  whale,  her- 
ring, roach,  and  remora.  Peacham. 

The  remora  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
long;  bis  body  before  three  inches  and  a  half  over, 
thence  tapering  to  the  tail  end;  his  mouth  two 
inches  and  a  half  over;  his  chops  ending  angularly; 
the  nether  a  little  broader,  and  produced  forward 
near  an  inch;  his  lips  rough  with  a  great  number  of 
little  prickles.  Grew. 

To  Re'morate,  rem'6-rate.  v.  a.  [remo* 
ror,  Lat.]     To  hinder;  to  delay.     Diet, 


on  any    side    in   strong 
s.  [Lat.] 
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REMO'RSE,  re-m6rse',  or  re-morse',  n. 


»•[ 


remorsus, 


Lat.] 


1.  Pain  of  guilt. 

Not  that  he  believed  they  could  be  restrained 
from  that  impious  act  by  any  remorse  of  conscience, 
or  that  they  had  not  wickedness  enough  to  design 
and  execute  it.  Clarendon. 

2.  Tenderness;  pity;  sympathetick  sorrow. 

Many  little  esteem  of  their  own  lives,  yet,  for 
remorse  of  their  wives  and  children,  would  be  with- 
held. Spenser. 

Shylock,  thou  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act;  and  then  'tis  thought, 
Thou'lt  shew  thy  mercy  and  remorse  more  strange, 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty.  Shaksp. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river,  with  as 
little  remense,  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's 
blind  puppies.  Shaksp. 

Curse  on  th'  unpard'oing  prince,  whom  tears  can 
draw 
To  no  remorse;  who  rules  by  lion's  law.      Dryden. 

Remo'rseful,  re-mors'ful.  adj.  [remorse 
and  full.'] 

1.  Tender;  compassionate. 

0  Eglamour,  think  not  I  flatter, 
Valiant  and  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplished. 

Shakspeare. 
Love,  that  comes  too  late, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sowre  offence.  Shaksp. 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  Shaksp. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  had  once  the  sense  of 
pitiable. 

Eurylochus  straight  hasted  the  report 
Of  this  his  fellowes  most  remorceful  fate.  Chapman. 
Remo'rseless,   re-mors'les.    adj.    [from 
remorse.]  Unpitying;  cruel;  savage. 

Where  were  ye  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas?  Milton. 

0  the  inexpressible  horrour  that  will  seize  upon  a 
sinner,  when  he  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  divine 
justice!  when  he  shall  see  his  accuser,  his  judge,  the 
witnesses,  all  his  remorseless  adversaries!      South. 

REMOTE,  re-mote'.  adj.[remotus,  Lat.] 

1.  Distant;  not  immediate. 

In  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity,  it  is  not  all 
remote  and  even  apparent  good  that  affects  us.  Locke. 

2.  Distant;  not  at  hand. 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.  Milton. 

3.  Removed  far  off;  placed  not  near. 

The  arch-chymick  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote, 
Produces  with  terrestrial  humour  mixed 
Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things.  Milton. 

Remote  from  men  with  God  he  pass'd  his  days, 
Pray'r  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure,  praise. 

Parnel. 

In  quiet  shades,  content  with  rural  sperts, 
Give  me  a  life,  remote  from  guilty  courts.  Granville . 

4.  Foreign. 

5.  Distant;  not  closely  connected. 

An  unadvised  transiliency  from  the  effect  to  the 
remotest  cause.  dunville. 

Syllogism  serves  not  to  furnish  the  mind  with  in- 
termediate ideas,  that  shew  the  connection  of  remote 
ones.  Locke. 

6.  Alien;  not  agreeing. 

All  those  propositions,  how  remote  soever  from 
reason,  are  so  sacred,  that  men  will  sooner  part  with 
their  lives,  than  suffer  themselves  to  doubt  of  them 

Locke . 

7.  Abstracted. 

Wherever  the  mind  places  itself  by  any  thought, 
either  amongst,  or  remote  from  all  bodies,  it  can,  in 
this  uniform  idea  of  space,  no  where  find  any  bounds. 

Locke 
Remo'tely,   re-mote'le.  adv.   [from  re- 
mote.]    Not  nearly;  at  a  distance. 
It  is  commonly  opinioned,  that  the  earth  was 


thinly  inhabited,  at  least  not  remotely  planted  be- 
fore the  flood.  Brown. 

Two  lines  in  Mezentius  and  Lausus  are  indeed 
remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense,  but  too  like  the 
tenderness  of  Ovid.  Dryden. 

How,  while  the  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire, 
And  the  fam'd  Eugene's  iron  troops  retire, 
In  the  fust  front  amidst  the  slaughter'd  pile, 
High  on  the  mound  he  dy'd.  Smith. 

Remo'teness,  re-mote'nes.  n.  s.  [from 
remote.]  State  of  being  remote;  dis- 
tance; not  nearness. 

The  joys  of  heav'n  are  like  the  stars,  which  by 
reason  of  our  remoteness  appear  extremely  little. 

Boyle. 

Titian  employed  brown  and  earthly  colours  upon 
the  forepart,  and  has  reserved  his  greater  light  for 
remoteness  and  the  back  part  of  his  landscapes. 

Dryden. 

If  the  greatest  part  of  bodies  escape  our  notice 
by  their  remoteness,  others  are  no  less  concealed  by 
their  minuteness.  Locke. 

Hio  obscurities  generally  arise  frnm  the  remote- 
ness of  the  customs,  persons,  and  things  he  alludes 
to-  Jlddison. 

Remo'tion,  re-mo'shun.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
motus,  Lat.]  The  act  of  removing; 
the  state  of  being  removed  to  distance. 

All  this  safety  were  remotion,  and  thy  defence 
absence.  Shakspeare. 

The  consequent  strictly  taken,  may  be  a  falla- 
cious illation,  in  reference  to  antecedency  or  con- 
sequence; as  to  conclude  from  the  position  of  the 
antecedent  unto  the  position  of  the  consequent,  or 
from  the  remotion  of  the  consequent  to  the  remo- 
tion of  the  antecedent.  Brown. 

Remo'vable,  re-moov'a-bl.  adj.  [from 
remove.]     Such  as  may  be  removed. 

The  Irish  bishops  have  their  clergy  in  such  sub- 
jection, that  they  dare  not  complain  of  them;  for 
knowing  their  own  incapacity,  and  that  they  are 
therefore  removable  at  their  bishop's  will,  yield 
what  pleaseth  him.  Spenser. 

In  such  a  chapel,  such  curate  is  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  rector  of  the  mother  church.  Jlyliffe. 

Remo'val,  re-moov'al.88  n.  s.  [from  re- 
move.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  any  place. 

By  which  removal  of  one  extremity  with  another, 
the  world,  seeking  to  procure  a  remedy,  hath  pur- 
chased a  mere  exchange  of  the  evil  before  felt. 

Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  away. 

The  removal  of  such  a  disease  is  not  to  be  attempt- 
ed by  active  remedies,  no  more  than  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  is  to  be  taken  away  by  violence.     Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  Dismission  from  a  post. 

If  the  removal  of  these  persons  from  their  posts 
has  produced  such  popular  commotions,  the  continu- 
ance of  them  might  have  produced  something  more 
fatal.  Mdison. 

Whether  his  removal  was  caused  by  his  own  fears 
or  other  men's  artifices,  supposing  the  throne  to  be 
vacant,  the  body  of  the  people  was  left  at  liberty  to 
chuse  what  form  of  government  they  pleased.  Sicifl. 

4.  The  state  of  being  removed. 

The  sitting  still  of  a  paralytick,  whilst  he  prefers 
it  to  a  removal,  is  voluntary.  Locke. 

To  REMU'VE,  re-m66v'.  v.  a.   [remo- 

veo,  Lat.  remuer,  Fr.] 
l.  To  put  from  its  place;  to  take  or  put 

away. 

Good  God  remove 
The  means  that  makes  us  strangers !  Shaksp. 

He  nmoveth  away  the  speech  of  the  trusty,  and 
taketh  away  the  understanding  of  the  aged.       Job. 

So  would  he  have  removed  thee  out  of  the  strait 
into  a  broad  place.  Job 

He  longer  in  this  paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not:  to  remove  thee  I  am  come, 


And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 

The  ground.  Milton 

Whether  he  will  remove  his  contemplation  from 
one  idea  to  another,  is  many  times  in  his  choice. 

Locke. 

You,  who  fill  the  blissful  scats  above! 
Let  kings  no  more  with  gentle  mercy  sway, 
But  every  monarch  be  the  scourge  of  God, 
If  from  your  thoughts  Ulysses  you  remove, 
Who  rul'd  his  subjects  with  a  father's  love.    Pope. 
2.  To  place  at  a  distance. 

They  are  farther  removed  from  a  title  to  be  in- 
nate, and  the  doubt  of  their  being  native  impres- 
sions on  the  mind,  is  stronger  against  these  moral 
principles  than  the  other.  Locke. 

To  Remo've,  re-m66v'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  change  place. 

2.  To  go  from  one  place  to  another. 
A  short  exile  must  for  show  precede ; 

The  term  expir'd,  from  Candia  they  remove, 

And  happy  each  at  home  enjoys  his  love.    Dryden. 

How  oft  from  pomp  and  state  did  I  remove 
To  feed  despair.  Prior. 

Rbmo'vf,  re-moov'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Change  of  place. 

To  heare,  from  out  the  high-hair'd  oake  of  Jove, 
Counsaile  from  him,  for  means  to  his  remove 
To  his  lov'd  country.  Chapman. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  being  removed.    Not 
in  use. 

What  is  early  received  in  any  considerable 
strength  of  impress,  grows  into  our  tender  natures; 
and  therefore  is  of  difficult  remove.  Glunville. 

3.  Translation  of  one  to  the  place  of  an- 
other. 9 

Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear; 
Hold,  take  you  tbis,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine, 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline: 
And  change  your  favours  too;  so  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  by  these  removes.    Shaksp. 

4.  State  of  being  removed. 
This  place  should  be  both  school  and  university, 

not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholar- 
ship. '  Milton. 
He  that  considers  how  little  our  constitution  can 
bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  not  much  high- 
er than  that  we  breathe  in,  will  be  satisfied,  that 
the  allwise  architect  has  suited  our  organs,  and  the 
bodies  that  are  to  affect  them,  one  to  another. 

Locke. 

5.  Act  of  moving  a  chess-man  or  draught, 

6.  Departure;  act  of  going  away. 

So  look'd  Astrea,  her  re-move  design'd, 
On  those  distressed  friends  she  left  behind.  Waller. 

7.  The  act  of  changing  place. 

Let  him,  upon  his  removes  from  one  place  to  a:: 
other,  procure  recommendation  to  some  person  of 
quality  residing  in  the  place  whither  he  removeth. 

Bacon. 

8.  A  step  in  the  scale  of  gradation. 
In  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  quite  down 

from  us,  the  descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  conti- 
nued series  of  things,  that  in  each  remove  differ  vir* 
little  one  from  the  other.  Locke. 

A  freeholder  is  but  one  remove  from  a  legislator, 
and  ought  to  stand  up  in  the  defence  of  those  lairs 

,'ldu, 

9.  A  small  distance. 

The  fiercest  contentions  of  men  are  between  crea- 
tures equal  in  nature,  and  capable,  by  the  greater* 
distinction  of  circumstances,  of  but  a  very  small  re- 
move one  from  another.  Rogers. 

10.  Act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon 
different  feet. 

His  horse  wanted  two  removes,  your  horse  wanted 
nails.  Sivift. 

11.  A  dish  to  be  changed  while  the   r<st 
of  the  course  remains. 

Remo'ved,    re-m66v'd'.    fiarticip.     adj. 


RE  M 


REN 


REN 


[from  remove.']  Remote;  separate  from 

others. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer,  than  you  could 
purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling.         Shakspeare. 
Remo'vedness,   re-md6v'ed-nes.3U4   n.  s. 
[from  re ?noved.]  The  state  of  being  re- 
moved; remoteness. 

I  have  eyes  under  my  service,  which  look  upon 
his  removedness.  Shakspeare. 

Remo'ver,  re-modv'ur.98  n.  s.  ["from  re- 
move. |  One  that  removes. 

The  mislayer  of  a  merstone  is  to  blame;  but  the 

unjust  judge  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks, 

when  he  defineth  amiss.  Bacon. 

Hasly  fortune  maketh  an  enterpriser  and  remover, 

but  the  exercised  fortune  maketh  the  able  man. 

Bacon. 
To  Remou'nt,  re-mount',  v.  n.  [remonter, 
French.]    To  mount  again. 

Stout  Cymon  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two 

His  rival's  head.  Dryden. 

The  rest  remounts  with  the  ascending  vapours, 

or  is  washed  down  into  rivers,  and  transmitted  into 

the  sea.  Woodwunl. 

Remu'nerable,  re-mu'ner-a-bl.crf/'.  [from 
remunerate.!    Rewardable. 

7'oREMU'NERATE,re-mu'ner-ate.r.a. 
[remunero,  Latin;  remunerer,  French.] 
To  reward;  to  repay;  to  requite;  to  re- 
compense. 

Is  she  not  then  beholden  to  the  man, 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far? 
Yes;  and  will  nobly  remunerate.  Shaksp. 

Money  the  king  thought  not  fit  to  demand,  be- 
cause he  had  received  satisfaction  in  matters  of  so 
great  importance:  and  because  he  could  not  remu- 
nerate them  with  any  general  pardon,  being  pre- 
vented therein  by  the  coronation  pardon.  Bacon. 
In  another  parable  he  represents  the  great  con- 
descensions, wherewith  the  Lord  shall  remunerate 
the  faithful  servant.  Boyle. 

Remuneration,  re-mu-ner-a'shun.  n.  s. 
[remuneration,  Fr.  remuneration  Latin.] 
Reward;  requital;  recompense;  repay- 
ment. 

Bear  this  significant  to  the  country  maid,  Jaque- 
netta;  there  is  remuneration;  for  the  best  ward  of 
mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  dependants.    Shaksp. 
He  begets  a  security  of  himself,  and  a  careless 
eye  on  the  last  remunerations.  Brown. 

A  collation  is  a  donation  of  some  vacant  benefice 
in  the  church,  especially  when  such  donation  is  free- 
ly bestowed  without  any  prospect  of  an  evil  remu- 
neration, rfyliffe. 

Remunerative,  re-mu'ner-a-tiv.  adj. 
[from  remunerate.]  Exercised  in  giv- 
ing rewards. 

The  knowledge  of  particular  actions  seems  requi- 
site to  the  attainment  of  that  great  end  of  God,  in 
the  manifestation  of  his  punitive  and  remunerative 
justice.  Boyle. 

To  Remu'rmur,  re-mur'mur.  v.  a.  [re 
and  murmur.]  To  utter  back  in  mur- 
murs; to  repeat  in  low  hoarse  sounds. 

Her  fate  is  whisper'd  by  the  gentle  breeze, 
And  told  in  sighs  to  all  the  trembling  trees; 
The  trembling  trees  in  every  plain  and  wood, 
Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  silver  flood.  Pope. 

To  Remu'rmur,  re-mur'mur.  v.  n.  [re- 
murmuro,  Lat.]  To  murmur  back;  to 
echo  a  low  hoarse  sound. 

Her  fellow  nymphs  the  mountains  tear 
With  loud  laments,  and  break  the  yielding  air; 
The  realms  of  Mars  remurmur'ld  all  around, 
And  echoes  to  the  Athenian  shores  rebound.  Dryd. 

His  untimely  fate,  th'  Angitian  woods 
In  sighs  remurmur'd  to  the  Fucine  floods.   Dryden. 


Re'nard,  ren'nard.88  n.  s.  [renard,  a  fox, 
French.]  The  name  of  a  fox  in  fable. 

Before  the  break  of  day, 
Renard  through  the  hedge  bad  made  his  way.  Dryd. 

Rena'scent,  re-nas'sent.  adj.  [renascens, 
Lat.]  Produced  again;  rising  again  into 
being. 

Rena'soible,  re-nas'se-bl.<06  adj.  [renas- 
cor,  Latin.]  Possible  to  be  produced 
again. 

To  Rena'vigate,  re-nav've-gate.  v.  a.  [re 
and  navigate.]  To  sail  again. 

Rencou'nter,  ren-koun'tur.313  n.  s.  [ren- 
contre, Fr.] 

1.  Clash;  collision. 

You  may  as  well  expect  two  bowls  should  grow 
sensible  by  rubbing,  as  that  the  rencounter  of  any 
bodies  should  awaken  them  into  perception.  Collier. 

2.  Personal  opposition. 

Virgil's  friends  thought  fit  to  alter  a  line  in  Ve- 
nus's  speech,  that  has  a  relation  to  the  rencounter. 

Jlddison. 
So  when  the  trumpet  sounding  gives  the  sign, 
The  justling  chiefs  in  rude  rencounter  join: 
So  meet,  and  so  renew  the  dextrous  fight; 
Their  clattering  arms  with  the  fierce  shock  resounds . 

Granville. 

3.  Loose  or  casual  engagement. 
The  confederates  should  turn  to  their  advantage 

their  apparent  odds  in  men  and  horse;  and  hy  that 
means  out-number  the  enemy  in  all  rencounters  and 
engagements.  Mdison. 

4.  Sudden  combat  without  premeditation. 
To  Rencou'nter, ren-koun'tur. v. n. [ren- 

contrer,  Fr.J 

1.  To  clash;  to  collide. 

2.  To  meet  an  enemy  unexpectedly. 
To  skirmish  with  another. 

4.  To  fight  hand  to  hand. 
To   REND,  rend.  v.  a.  pret.   and  part, 
pass.  rent,  [jienban,  Saxon.]    To  tear 
with  violence;  to  lacerate. 

Will  you  hence 
Before  the  tag  return,  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear?  Shakspeare. 

He  rent  a  lion  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  and 
he  had  nothing  in  his  hand.  Judges. 

I  will  not  rend  away  all  the  kingdom,  but  give 
one  tribe  to  thy  son.  1  Kings. 

By  the  thund'rer's  stroke  it  from  the  root  is  rent, 
So  sure  the  blows,  which  from  high  heaven  are  sent. 

Cowley. 
What  you  command  me  to  relate, 
Renews  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  fate, 
An  empire  from  its  old  foundations  rent.     Dryden. 

Look  round  to  see 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree; 
Then  rend  it  off.  Dryden. 

Is  it  not  as  much  reason  to  say,  when  any  mo- 
narchy was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  divided  amongst 
revolted  subjects,  that  God  was  careful  to  preserve 
monarchical  power,  by  rending  a  settled  empire  into 
a  multitude  of  little  governments?  Locke. 

When  its  way  th'  impetuous  passion  found, 
I  rend  my  tresses,  and  my  breast  I  wound.       Pope- 
Re'nder,   rend'ur.98  n.    s.   [from   rend.] 

One  that  rends;  a  tearer. 
To  Re'nder,  ren'ddr.  v.  a.  [rendre,  Fr.J 

1.  To  return;  to  pay  back. 
They  that  render  evil  for  good  are  adversaries. 

Psalms. 

Will  ye  render  me  a  recompense'  Joel. 

Let  him  look  into  the  future  state  of  bliss  or  mi- 
sery, and  see  there  God,  the  righteous  judge,  ready 
to  render  every  man  according  to  his  deeds.  Locke. 

2.  To  restore;  to  give  back:  commonly 
with  the  adverb  back. 


Hither  the  seas  at  stated  times  resort, 
And  shove  the  loaden  vessels  into  port; 
Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again, 
And  render  back  their  cargo  to  the  main,    jlddison, 
To  give  upon  demand. 

The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit,  than 
seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason.  Proveibs. 

Saint  Augustine  renders  another  reason,  for  which 
the  apostles  observed  some  legal  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies for  a  time.  White. 

4.  To  invest  with  qualities;  to  make. 

Because  the  nature  of  man  carries  him  out  to 
action,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  same  nature  renders 
him  solicitous  about  the  issue.  South, 

Love 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure.  Thomson 

5.  To  represent;  to  exhibit. 

I  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother, 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men.  ShukspSare 

6.  To  translate. 

Render  it  in  the  English  a  circle:  but  it  is  more 
truly  rendered  a  sphere.  Burnet. 

He  has  a  clearer  idea  of  strigil  and  sistrum,  a 
curry-comb  and  cymbal,  which  are  the  English 
names  dictionaries  render  them  by,  Locke. 

He  uses  a  prudent  dissimulation;  the  word  we 
may  almost  literally  render  master  of  a  great  pre- 
sence of  mind.  Broome. 

7.  To  surrender;  to  yield;  to  give  up. 

I  will  call  him  to  strict  account, 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 
Or  1  will  tear  the  reck'ningfrom  his  heart.  Shaksp. 

My  rendering  my  person  to  them  may  engage 
their  affections  to  me.  King  Charles. 

One  with  whom  he  used  to  advise,  proposed  to 
him  to  render  himself  upon  conditions  to  the  earl  of 
Essex.  Clarendon. 

Would  he  render  up  Hermione, 
And  keep  Astyanax,  I  should  be  blest!  A.  Philips. 

8.  To  afford;  to  give  to  be  used. 
Logick  renders  its  daily  service  to  wisdom  and 

virtue.  Watts. 

Re'nder,  ren'dur.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Surrender. 

Newness 
Of  Cloten's  death,  we  being  not  known,  nor  mus- 

ter'd 
Among  the  bands,  may  drive  us  to  a  render.  Shaks. 

Re'ndezvous,  ren-de-v66z'.31s  n.  s.  [ren- 
dez  vous.  Fr.] 

1.  Assembly;  meeting  appointed. 

2.  A  sign  that  draws  men  together. 
The  philosopher's  stone  and  a  holy  war  are  but 

the  rendezvous  of  cracked  brains,  that  wear  their 
feather  in  their  head  instead  of  their  hat.      Bacon. 

3.  Place  appointed  for  assembly. 

A  commander  of  many  ships  should  rather  keep 
his  fleet  together,  than  have  it  severed  far  asunder; 
for  the  attendance  of  meeting  them  again  at  the 
next  rendezvous  would  consume  time  and  victual. 

Raleigh. 

The  king  appointed  his  whole  army  to  be  drawn 
together  to  a  rendezvous  at  Marlborough. 

Clarendon. 

This  was  the  general  rendezvous  which  they  all 
got  to,  and,  mingling  more  and  more  with  that  oily 
liquor,  they  sucked  it  all  up.  Burnet. 

To  Re'ndezvous,  ren-de-vooz'.  v.n.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  meet  at  a  place  ap- 
pointed. 

Rendi'tion,  ren-dish'un.  n.  s.  [from  ren- 
der.] Surrendering;  the  act  of  yielding. 

Renega'de,  ren'ne-gade.  >    n.   s.    [rene- 

Renega/do,  ren-ne-ga'do.  5  gado,  Span. 
renegaty  Fr.] 

1.  One  that  apostatizes  from  the  faith;  an 
apostate. 
There  lived  a  French  renegado  in  the  same  place, 


REN 


REN 


REN 


where  the  Castilian  aud  his  wife  were  kept  prison- 
ers. Jlddison. 
2.  One  who  deserts  to  the  enemy;   a  re- 

volter. 

Some  straggling  soldiers  might  prove  renegadoes, 
but  they  would  not  revolt  in  troops.  Decay  of  Piety. 
If  the  Roman  government  subsisted  now,  they 
would  have  had  renegade  seamen  and  shipwrights 
enough.  Jlrbuthnot. 

To  Rene'ge,  re-neeg'.  -v.  a.  [renego,  Lat. 
renter,  Fr.]  To  disown. 
His  captain's  heart, 
Which,  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights,  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper. 

Shakspeare. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  every  passion, 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 

With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters.  Shaksp. 

The  design  of  this  war  is  to  make  me  renege  my 

conscience  and  thy  truth.  King  Charles. 

To  RENE'W,  re-nu'.  v.  a.  [re  and  new; 
renovo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  renovate;  to  restore  to  the  former 
state. 

In  such  a  night 
Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs, 
That  did  renew  old  iEson.  Shakspeare. 

Let  us  go  to  Gilgal,  and  renew  the  kingdom  there. 

1  Samuel. 
The  eagle  casts  its  bill,  but  renews  his  age. 

Holiday. 
Renewed  to  life,  thai  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  doom'd  to  follow.  Dryden. 

2.  To  repeat;  to  put  again  in  act. 

Thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee;  long  may'st  thou  live, 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories!    Shaksp. 
The  body  percussed  hath,  by  reason  of  percussion, 
a  trepidation  wrought  in  the  minute  parts,  and  so 
reneweth  the  percussion  of  the  air.  Bacon. 

The  bearded  corn  ensu'd 
From  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renewed. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  begin  again. 

The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 
Renews  its  finish'd  course,  Saturnian  times 
Rowl  round  again.  Dryden. 

4.  In  theology,  to  make  anew;  to  trans- 
form to  new  life. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  that  were  once  enlight- 
ened— if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again 
unto  repentance.  Hebrews. 

Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind, 
that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  perfect  will  of  God. 

Romans. 
Rene'wable,  re-nu'a-bl.  adj.  I  from  re- 
new.'] Capable  to  be  renewed. 

The  old  custom  upon  many  estates  is  to  let  for 
leases  of  lives,  renetoaoie  at  pleasure.  Swift. 


the  force  of  the  pressure,  and  so  taking  away  the 
sense  of  pain.  Ray. 

Re'nnet,  ren'nit.98  n.  e.  See  Runnet. 

A  putrediuous  ferment  coagulates  all  humours, 
as  milk  with  rennet  is  turned.  Floyer 


Re'nnet,  ren'nit. 


Rene'wal,  re-nu'al.8S  n.  s.  [from  renew.] 
The  act  of  renewing;  renovation. 

It  behoved  the  deity,  persisting  in  the  purpose  of 
mercy  to  mankind,  to  renew  that  revelation  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  rectify  abuses,  with  such  au- 
thority for  the  renewal  and  rectification,  as  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  was  revealed. 

Forbes. 
Re'nitency,  re-ni'ten-se.  n.  s.  [from  reni- 
tent.]  The  resistance  in  solid  bodies, 
when  they  press  upon,  or  are  impelled 
one  against  another,  or  the  resistance 
that  a  body  makes  on  account  of  weight. 

Quincy. 
RE'NITENT,  re-ni'tent.  adj.  [re  nit  ens, 
Lat.]    Acting  against  any  impulse  by 
elastick  power. 

By  an  inflation  of  the  muscles,  they  become  soft, 
and  yet  renittnl,  like  so  many  pillows  dissipating 


>  n.  s.  [pioperl) 
Renne'ting,  ren'nit-ing.  5      reinctte,  a  lit- 
tle queen.]  A  kind  of  apple. 

A  golden  rennet  is  a  very  pleasant  and  fair  fruit, 
of  a  yellow  flush,  and  the  best  of  bearers  for  all 
sorts  of  soil;  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  the  large 
sort  and  the  small.  Mortimer. 

Ripe  pulpy  apples,  as  pippins  and  rennetings, 
are  of  a  syrupy  tenacious  nature".  Mortimer. 

To  RENO  VATE,  ren'no-vate.  v.  a.  [re- 
novo,  Lat.]  To  renew;  to  restore  to  the 
first  state. 

All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter,  only  to  the  thoughtless  eye 
In  ruin  seen.  Thomson. 

Renova'tion,  r£n-no-va/shun.  n.  s.  [reno- 
vation, Fr.  renovatio,  Latin.]  Renewal; 
the  act  of  renewing;  the  state  of  being 
renewed. 

Sound  continueth  some  small  time,  which  is  a 
renovation,  and  not  a  continuance;  for  the  body 
percussed  hath  a  trepidation  wrought  in  the  minute 
parts,  and  so  reneweth  the  percussion  of  the  air. 

Bacon. 

The  kings  entered  into  speech  of  renewing  the 

treaty;  the  king  saying,  that  though  king  Philip's 

person  were  the  same,  yet  his  fortunes  were  raised; 

in  which  case  a  renovation  of  treaty  was  used. 

Bacon. 
To  second  life 
Wak'd  in  the  renovation  of  the  just, 
Resigns  him  up,  with  heav'n  and  earth  renew'd. 

Milton. 
To   RENOUNCE,   re-nounse'.313   v.  a. 
[renoncer,  Fr.  renuncio,  Lat.] 

1.  To  disown;  to  abnegate. 
From  Thebes  my  birth  I  own;  and  no  disgrace 

Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  houour  of  my  race. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  quit  upon  oath. 
This  world  I  do  renounce;  and  in  your  sights 

Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off.   Shakspeare. 
Pride  and  passion,  and  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
must  not  be  our  counsellors;  for  we  renounced  them 
at  our  baptism.  Kettkwell. 

To  Renou'noe,  re-nounse'.  -v.  n.  To  de- 
clare renunciation.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  a  mere  gallicism;  renoncer  d 
mon  sang. 

On  this  firm  principle  I  ever  stood; 
He  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  good, 
By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my  blood.  Dryd. 
Renou'ncement,    re-ndunse'm£nt.    n.    s. 
[from  renounce.]    Act  of  renouncing; 
renunciation. 

I  bold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit.  Shaksp. 
RENO'WN,  re-noun'.3*2  n.  s.  [renommee, 
French.]  Fame;  celebrity;  praise  widely 
spread.. 

She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heart!  renown.       Shaksp. 

.    'Tis  of  more  renown 
To  make  a  river,  than  to  build  a  town.        Waller. 

Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory.  Dryden. 
To  Reno'wn,  re-nouii'.   v.  a.  [rcnommer, 
Fr.  from  the  noun.]  To  make  famous. 

Let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame, 
That  do  renown  this  city.  Shakspeare. 

Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown, 


Gentle  or  sharp  according  to  thy  choice, 

To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice.         Dryden 

In  solemn  silence  stand 
Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown, 
And  emperors  in  Parian  marble  frown.       Jlddison. 
A  bard  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  renown.      Pope. 

i^eno'wned,  re-noun'd'.3^  fiartici/i.  adj. 
[from  renown.]  Famous;  celebrated; 
eminent;  famed. 

These  were  the  renowned  of  the  congregation, 
princes  of  Hie  tribes,  heads  of  thousands.  Numbers. 
That  thrice  renowned  and  learned  French  king, 
finding  Petrarch's  tomb  without  any  inscription, 
wrote  one  himself;  saying,  shame  it  was,  that  he 
who  sung  his  mistress's  praise  seven  years  before 
her  death,  should  twelve  years  want  an  epitaph. 

Peacham . 
The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renowned. 

Milton- 
Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands, 
The  chief  and  most  renown'1  d  Ravenna  stands, 
Adorn 'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts.  Dryd. 

Ilva, 
An  isle  renowned  for  steel  and  unexhausted  mines. 

Dryden. 
Rent,  r£nt.  n.  s.  [from  rend.]  A  break;  a 
laceration. 

This  council  made  a  schism  and  rent  from  the 
most  ancient  and  purest  churches  which  lived  be- 
fore them.  White. 

Thou  viper 
Hast  cancell'd  kindred,  made  a  rent  in  nature, 
And  through  her  holy  bowels  gnaw'd  thy  way, 
Through  thy  own  blood  to  empire.  Dryden. 

He  who  sees  this  vast  rent  in  so  high  a  rock,  how 
the  convex  parts  of  one  side  exactly  tally  with  the 
concave  of  the  other,  must  be  satisfied,  that  it  was 
the  effect  of  an  earthquake.  Addison. 

To  Rent,  rent.  v.  a.  [rather  to  rend.]  To 
tear;  to  lacerate. 
A  time  to  rent  and  a  time  to  sew.  Ecclesiasticus. 
To  Rent,  rent.  v.  n.  [now  written  raniT] 
To  roar;  to  bluster:  we  still  say,  a  tear- 
va.%  fellow,  for  a  noisy  bully. 

He  ventur'd  to  dismiss  his  fear, 
That  partings  wont  to  rent  and  tear, 
Antt  give  the  desperatest  attack 
To  danger  still  behind  his  back.  Hudibras. 

RENT,  rent  n.  s.  [rente,  Fr.] 

1.  Revenue;  annual  payment. 
Idol  ceremony, 

What  are  thy  rents?  what  are  thy  comings  in? 

O  ceremony  shew  me  but  thy  worth.      Shakspeare. 

I  bought  an  annual  rent  or  two, 
And  live  just  as  you  see  I  do.  Pope. 

2.  Money  paid  for  any  thing  held  of  an- 
other. 

Such  is  the  mould,  that  the  blest  tenant  feeds 
On  precious  fruits,  and  pays  his  rent  in  weeds. 

Waller. 

Folks  in  mudwall  tenement, 
Present  a  peppercorn  for  rent.  Prior. 

To  Rent,  rent.  v.  a.  [renter,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  hold  by  paying  rent. 
When  a  servant  is  called  before  his  master,  it  is 

often  to  know,  whether  he  passed  by  such  a  ground, 
if  the  old  man  who  rents  it  is  in  good  health. 

Spectator. 

2.  To  set  to  a  tenant. 


Re'ntable,  rent'a-bl.40S  adj.  [from  rent.] 

That  may  be  rented. 
Re'ntal,  rent'al.  n.  s.  [from  rent.]   Sche- 
dule or  account  of  rents. 
Re'nteh,  rent'ur.9s  n.  s.  [from  rent.]  He 
that  holds  by  paying  rent. 

The  estate  will  not  be  let  for  one  penny  mure  or 
less  to  tin  renter,  amongst  whomsoever  the  rent  he 
pays  be  divided.  Locke. 
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Renve'rsed,  r£n-verst'.  adj.  [renversg, 
Fr.]  Overturned.  Spenser. 

Renuncta'tion,  re-nrin-she-a'shun.  n.  s. 
[renunciatio,  from  renuncio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  renouncing. 

He  that  loves  riches,  can  hardly  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  poverty  and  renunciation  of  the  world. 

Taylor. 

To  REORDATN,  re-6r-dane'.  v.  a.  [re- 
ordiner,  French;  re  and  ordain.']  To 
ordain  again,  on  supposition  of  some 
defect  in  the  commission  granted  to  a 
minister. 

Reordina'tion,  re-6r-de-na'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  reordain.]  Repetition  of  ordina- 
tion. 

He  proceeded  in  his  ministry  without  expecting 
any  new  mission,  and  never  thought  himself  obliged 
to  a  rcordination.  Atlerbury. 

To  Repa'cify,  re-pas'se-fi.  v.  a.  [re  and 
pacify.]  To  pacify  again. 

Henry,  who  next  commands  the  state, 
Seeks  to  repacify  the  people's  hate.  Daniel. 

Repai'd,  re-pade'.  The  part,  of  repay. 
To   REPAI'R,  re-pare'.*02  -v.  a.  [reparo, 
Lat.  reparer,  French.] 

1.  To  restore  after  injury  or  dilapidation. 

Let  the  priests  repair  the  breaches  of  the  house. 

2  Kings. 

The  fines  imposed  were  the  more  repined  against, 
because  they  were  assigned  to  the  rebuilding  and 
repairing  of  St.  Paul's  church.  Clarendon. 

Heav'n  soon  repaired  her  mural  breach.  Millon. 

2.  To  amend  any  injury  by  an  equivalent. 

He  justly  hath  driv'n  out  his  rebel  foes, 
To  deepest  hell;  and,  to  repair  their  loss, 
Created  this  new  happy  race  of  men.  Milton. 

3.  To  fill  up  anew,  by  something  put  in 
the  place  of  what  is  lost. 

To  be  reveng'd, 
And  to  repair  his  numbers,  thus  impair'd.    Milton. 

Repai'r,  re-pare',  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Reparation;  supply  of  loss;  restoration 
after  dilapidation. 

Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Ev'n  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest.  Shakspeare. 

He  cast  in  his  mind  for  the  repair  of  the  cathe- 
dral church.  Fell. 

Temperance,  in  all  methods  of  curing  the  gout, 
is  a  regular  and  simple  diet,  proportioning  the  daily 
repairs  to  the  daily  decays  of  our  wasting  bodies. 

Temple. 

All  automata  need  a  frequent  repair  of  new 
strength,  the  causes  whence  their  motion  does  pro- 
ceed being  subject  to  fail.  Wilkins. 

To  Repai'r,  re-pare',  v.  n.  [repairer,  Fr.] 
To  go  to;  to  betake  himself. 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair.      Shaksp. 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace, 
Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  please  re- 
pair. Dryden. 
'Tis  fix'd;  th'  irrevocable*  doom  of  Jove: 
Haste,  then,  Cyllenius,  through  the  liquid  air, 
Go  mount  the  winds,  and  to  the  shades  repair. 

Pope. 
Repai'r,  re-pare',  n.  s.  [refidire,  Fr.  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  Resort;  abode. 

He  saw  Ulysses;  at  his  ships  repaire, 
That  had  been  brusht  with  the  enraged  aire. 

Chapman. 

So  'scapes  th'  insulting  fire  his  narrow  jail, 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air; 

There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force  assail, 
And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first  repair.     Dryd. 

2,  Act  of  betaking  himself  any  whither. 


The  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair  to 
their  houses,  and  for  a  preservation  of  the  peace. 

Clarendon. 

Repai'rer,  re-pare'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  re- 
pair.] Amender;  restorer. 

He  that  governs  well,  leads  the  blind,  but  he  that 
teaches,  gives  him  eyes;  and  it  is  a  glorious  thing 
to  have  been  the  repairer  of  a  decayed  intellect. 

Smith. 
O  sacred  rest! 
0  peace  of  mind!  repairer  of  decay, 
Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the  day. 

Dryden. 
REPA'Nnous,  re-pan'dus.  adj.  [repandus, 
Lat.]  Bent  upward. 

Though  they  be  drawn  repandous  or  convexedly 
crooked  in  one  piece,  yet  the  dolphin  that  carrieth 
Arion  is  concavously  inverted,  and  hath  its  spine 
depressed  in  another.  Brown. 

Re'parable,  rep'par-a-bl.B31  adj.  [repara- 
ble, Fr.  reparabilis,  Latin.]  Capable  of 
being  amended,  retrieved,  or  supplied 
by  something  equivalent. 

The  parts  in  man's  body  easily  reparable,  as  spi- 
rits, blood,  and  flesh,  die  in  the  embracement  of 
the  parts  hardly  reparable,  as  bones,  nerves,  and 
membranes.  Bacon. 

When  its  spirit  is  drawn  from  wine,  it  will  not 
by  the  re-union  of  its  constituent  liquors,  be  re- 
duced to  its  pristine  nature;  because  the  workman- 
ship of  nature,  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  was 
too  elaborate  to  be  imitable,  or  reparable  by  the 
bare  apposition  of  those  divided  parts  to  each  other. 

Boyle. 

An  adulterous  person  is  tied  to  restitution  of  the 
injury,  so  far  as  it  is  reparable,  and  can  be  made 
to  the  wronged  person;  to  make  provision  for  the 
children  begotten  in  unlawful  embraces.       Taylor. 

Re'parably,  rep'par-a-ble.  adv.  [from 
reparable.]  In  a  manner  capable  of  re- 
medy, by  restoration,  amendment,  or 
supply. 

Repara'tion,  rep-pa-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [repa- 
ration, French;  reparatio,  from  reparo, 
Latin.] 

1 .  Tbe  act  of  repairing;  instauration. 

Antonius  Philosophus  took  care  of  the  reparation 
of  the  highways.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Supply  of  what  is  wasted. 
When  the  organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose 

and  necessary  reparations,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in 
her  several  faculties.  Addison. 

In  this  moveable  body,  the  fluid  and  solid  parts 
must  be  consumed;  and  both  demand  a  constant  re- 
paration. Arbuthnot. 

3.  Recompense  for  any  injury;  amends. 
The  king  should  be  able,  when  he  had  cleared 

himself,  to  make  him  reparation.  Bacon. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my 

loose  writings,  and  make  what  reparation  I  am  able. 

Dryden. 

Repa'rative,  re-par'ra-tiv.612  n.  s.  [from 
repair.]  Whatever  makes  amends  for 
loss  or  injury. 

New  preparatives  were  in  hand, "and  partly  repa- 
ratives of  the  former  beaten  at  sea.       •     Wolton. 
Suits  are  unlawfully  entered,  when  they  are  vin- 
dictive, not  reparative;  and  begun  only  for  revenge, 
not  for  reparation  of  damages.  Ketllewell. 

Repartee',  rep-par-tee',  n.  s.  [repartie, 
Fr.]  Smart  reply. 

The  fools  overflowed  with  smart  repartees,  and 
were  only  distinguished  from  the  intended  wits,  by 
being  called  coxcombs.  Dryden. 

Cupid  was  as  bad  as  he; 
Hear  but  the  youngster's  repartee.  Prior. 

To  Repartee',  rep-par-tee'.  v.  n.  To 
make  smart  replies. 


High  flights  she  had,  and  wit  at  will, 
And  so  her  tongue  lay  seldom  still ; 
For  in  all  visits  who  but  she, 
To  argue  or  to  repartee?  Prior. 

To  Repa'ss,  re-pas',  v.  a.  [repasser,  Fr.~] 
To  pass  again;  to  pass  or  travel  back. 

Well  we  have  pass'd,  and  pow  repassed  the  seas, 
And  brought  desir'd  help.  Shakspeare. 

We  shall  find  small  reason  to  think,  that  Abra- 
ham passed  and  repassed  those  ways  more  often  than 
he  was  enforced  so  to  do,  if  we  consider  that  he  had 
no  other  comforter  in  this  wearisome  journey,  than 
the  strength  of  his  faith  in  God.  Raleigh. 

If  his  soul  hath  wing'd  the  destin'd  flight, 
Homeward  with  pious  speed  repass  the  main, 
To  the  pale  shade  funereal  rites  ordain.         Pope. 
To  Repa'ss,  re-pas',  v.  n.  To  go  back  in 
a  road. 

Five  girdles  bind  the  skies,  the  torrid  zone 
Glows  with  the  passing  and  repassing  sun.  Dryden. 
Repa'st,  re-past',  n.  s.  [repas,  Fr.  re  and 
pastus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  meal;  act  of  taking  food. 

From  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn 
Desirous;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood, 
Tables  are  set.  Milton. 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice, 
Of  Attick  taste,  with  wine.  Milton. 

Sleep,  that  is  thy  best  repast, 
Yet  of  death  it  bears  a  taste, 
And  both  are  the  same  thing  at  last.         Denham . 

The  day 
Had  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon.  Dryden. 

Keep  regular  hours  for  repast  and  sleep.  Arbuth. 

2.  Food;  victuals. 

Go,  and  get  me  some  repast; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food.    Shaksp. 

To    Repa'st,    re-past'.    x>.    a.    [repaistre, 

French;  from  the  noun.]     To  feed;  to 

feast. 
To  his  good  friends  I'll  ope  my  arm, 

And,  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican, 

Repast  them  with  my  blood.  Shakspeare. 

Repa'sture,    re-pa.s'tshure.463    n.    s.    [re 

and  pasture.]    Entertainment.     Not  in 

use. 
He  from  forage  will  incline  to  play; 

But  if  thou  strive  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then? 

Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den.       Shaksp. 
To  REPA'Y,   re-pa',   v.  a.   [repayer,  Fr. 

re  and  pay.] 

1.  To  pay  back  in  return,  in  requital,  or 
in  revenge. 

According  to  their  deeds  he  will  repay  recom- 
pense to  his  enemies:  to  the  islands  he  will  repay 
recompense.  Isaiah. 

2.  To  recompense. 

He  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts;  or  slain, 
Or  as  the  snake  with  youthful  coat  repaid.  Milton. 

3.  To  compensate. 
The  false  honour,  which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed, 

was  plentifully  repaid  in  contempt.  Bacon. 

4.  To  requite  either  good  or  ill. 

The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks. 

Shakspeare. 

Fav'ring  heav'n  repaid  my  glorious  toils 
With  a  sack'd  palace  aiitl  barbarick  spoils.     Pope. 

1  have  foughl  well  for  Persia,  and  repaid 
The  benefit  of  birth  with  honest  service.       Rowe. 

5.  To  reimburse  with  what  is  owed. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
Such  sums  as  are  express'd  in  the  condition, 
Let  the  forfeit  be  an  equal  pound  of  your  fair  flesh. 

Shakspeare. 

Repa'yment,  re-pa'ment.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
pay.] 

1.  The  act  of  repaying. 

2.  The  thing  repaid. 
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The  centesima  usura  it  was  not  lawful  to  exceed; 
and  what  was  paid  over  it,  was  reckoned  as  a  repay- 
ment of  part  of  the  principal.  Arbuthnot. 
7b  Repea'l,  re-pele'.a:J7  v.  a.  [rappeller, 
French.! 

1.  To  recall.  Out  of  use. 

I  will  repeal  thee,  or  be  well  assur'd, 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myself.  Shakspeare. 

I  here  forget  all  former  griefs; 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  abrogate;  to  revoke. 

Laws,  that  have  been  approved,  may  be  again 
repealed,  and  disputed  against  by  the  authors  them- 
selves. Hooker. 

Adam  soon  repealed 
The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose.  Milton. 

Statutes  are  silently  repealed,  when  the  reason 
ceases  for  which  they  were  enacted.  Dryden. 

Repea'l,  re-pele'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Recall  from  exile.     Not  in  use. 

If  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man.    Shaksp. 

2.  Revocation;  abrogation. 

The  king  being  advertised,  that  the  over-large 
grants  of  lands  and  liberties  made  the  lords  so  in- 
solent, did  absolutely  resume  all  such  grants;  but 
the  earl  of  Desmond  above  all  found  himself  griev- 
ed with  this  resumption  or  repeal  of  liberties,  and 
declared  his  dislike.  Davies. 

If  the  presbyterians  should  obtain  their  ends,  I 
could  not  be  sorry  to  find  them  mistaken  in  the 
point  which  they  have  most  at  heart,  by  the  repeal 
of  the  test;  I  mean  the  benefit  of  employments. 

Swift. 
To  REPEA'T,  re-pete'.22"  v.  a.  \repeto, 
Lat.  repeter,  French.] 

1.  To  iterate;  to  use  again;  to  do  again. 

He,  though  his  power 
Creation  could  repeal,  yet  would  be  loth 
Us  to  abolish.  Milton. 

Where  sudden  alterations  are  not  necessary,  the 
same  effect  may  be  obtained  by  the  repeated  force 
of  diet  with  more  safety  to  the  body.      Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  speak  again. 

The  psalms,  for  the  excellency  of  their  use,  de- 
serve to  be  oftener  repeated;  but  that  their  multi- 
tude permitteth  not  any  oftener  repetition.  Hooker. 

3.  To  try  again. 

Neglecting  for  Creusa's  life  his  own, 
Repeats  the  danger  of  the  burning  town-       Waller. 

Beyond  this  place  you  can  have  no  retreat, 
Stay  here,  and  I  the  danger  will  repeat.      Dryden. 

4.  To  recite;  to  rehearse. 

These  evils  thou  repeaVst  upon  thyself, 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  their  natures  know'st,   and  gav'st  them 
names, 
Needless  to  thee  repeated.  Milton. 

He  repeated  some  lines  of  Virgil,  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  Waller. 

Repea'tedly,  re-pe'tSd-le.  adv.  [from 
refieated.~\  Over  and  over;  more  than 
once. 

And  are  not  these  vices,  which  lead  into  damna- 
tion, repeatedly,  and  most  forcibly  cautioned  against? 

Stephens. 
Repea'ter,    re-pe'tur.98    n.  s.    [from  re- 
peat.'] 

1.  One  that  repeats;  one  that  recites. 

2.  A  watch  that  strikes  the  hours  at  will, 
by  compression  of  a  spring. 

To  REPE'L,  re-pel',  x;.  a.  [repello,  Lat.] 
1.  To  drive  back  any  thing. 

Neither  doth  Tertullian  bewray  this  weakness  in 
striking  only,  but  also  in  repelling  their  strokes  with 
whom  he  contendelh.  Hooker. 

With  hills  of  slain,  on  ev'ry  side, 
Hippomcdon  repeWd  the  hostile  tide.  Pope. 
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2.  To  drive  back  an  assailant. 

Stand  fast ;  and  all  temptation  to  transgress  repel. 

Milton. 

Repel  the  Tuscan  foes,  their  city  seize, 

Protect  the  Latians  in  luxurious  ease.         Dryden. 

Your  foes  are  such,  as  they,  not  you,  have  made, 

And  virtue  may  repel,  though  not  invade.    Dryden. 

To  Repe'l,  re-pel',  v.  n. 

1 .  To  act  with  force  contrary  to  force  im- 
pressed. 

From  the  same  repelling  power  it  seems  to  be, 
that  flies  walk  upon  the  water  without  wetting  their 
feet.  Newton. 

2.  To  repel  in  medicine,  is  to  prevent  such 
an  afflux  of  a  fluid  to  any  particular 
part,  as  would  raise  it  into  a  tumour. 

Quincy. 

Repe'llent,  re-peTl£nt.  n.  s.  [repellens, 
Latin.]  An  application  that  has  a  re- 
pelling power. 

In  the  cure  of  an  erysipelas,  whilst  the  body 
abounds  with  bilious  humours,  there  is  no  admitting 
of  repellants,  and  by  discutients  you  will  encrease 
the  heat.  Wiseman. 

Repe'ller,  re-pel'liir.98  n.s.  [from  repel,  j 
One  that  repels. 

To  REPE'NT,  re-pent',  v.  n.  [repentir, 
French.] 

1.  To  think  on  any  thing  past  with  sor- 
row. 

Nor  had  I  any  reservations  in  my  own  soul,  when 
1  passed  that  bill ;  nor  repenlings  after.  K.  Charles. 

Upon  any  deviation  from  virtue,  every  rational 
creature,  so  deviating,  should  condemn,  renounce, 
and  be  sorry  for  every  such  deviation;  that  is,  re- 
pent of  it.  South. 

First  she  relents 
With  pity,  of  that  pity  then  repents.  Dryden. 

Still  you  may  prove  the  terror  of  your  foes; 
Teach  traitors  to  repent  of  faithless  leagues. 

A.  Philips. 

2.  To  express  sorrow  for  something  past. 
Poor  Enobarbus  did  before  thy  face  repent.    . 

Shakspeare. 

3.  To  change  the  mind  from  some  painful 
motive. 

God  led  them  not  through  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they 
see  war,  and  they  return.  Exodus. 

4.  To  have  such  sorrow  /or  sin,  as  pro- 
duces amendment  of  Itli. 

Nineveh  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas. 

Matthew. 
I  will  clear  their  senses  dark 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due.  Milton. 
To  Repe'nt,  re-pent',  v.  a. 

1.  To  remember  with  sorrow. 

If  Desdemona  will  return  me  my  jewels,  I  will 
give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my  unlawful  solicita- 
tion. Shakspeare. 

2.  To  remember  with  pious  sorrow. 

Thou,  like  a  contrite  penitent 
Charitably  warn'd  of  thy  sins,  dost  repent 
These  vanities  and  giddinesses,  lo 
I  shut  my  chamber-door;  come,  let  us  go.    Donne. 

His  late  follies  he  would  late  repent.        Dryden. 

3.  [se  repentir,  French."1  It  is  used  with 
the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain.  Shaksp. 

No  man  repented  him  of  his  wickedness;  saying, 
what  have  I  done?  Jeremiah. 

Judas,  when  be  saw  that  he  was  condemned,  re- 
pented himself.  JIutthew. 

My  father  has  repented  him  ere  now, 
Or  will  reptnt  him  when  he  finds  me  dead.     Dryd. 

Each  age  sinn'd  on; 
Till  God  arose,  and  great  in  anger  said, 
Lo!  it  repmteth  me  that  man  was  made.        Prior. 
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Repe'ntanoe,  re-pent'anse.  n.  a.  [tefient- 
ance,  Fr.  from  repent.] 

1.  Sorrow  for  any  thing  past. 

The  first  step  towards  a  woman's  humility,  seems 
to  require  a  repentance  of  her  education/         Law. 

2.  Sorrow  for  sin,  such  as  produces  new- 
ness of  life;  penitence. 

Repentance  so  altereth  a  man  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  be  he  ever  so  defiled,  that  it  maketh  him 
pure.  Wlrilgift. 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied 
Is  not  of  heav'n  nor  earth;  for  these  are  pleased; 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd. 

Shakspeare. 

Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind,  or  a  conversion 
from  sin  to  God:  not  some  one  bare  act  of  change, 
but  a  lasting  durable  state  of  new  life,  which  is 
called  regeneration.  Hammond. 

In  regard  of  secret  and  hidden  faults,  unless 
God  should  accept  of  a  general  repentance  for  un- 
known sins,  few  or  none  at  all  could  be  saved. 

Perkins. 

This  is  a  confidence  of  all  the  most  irrational; 
for  upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  himself  a 
future  repentance,  who  cannot  promise  himself  a  fu- 
turity? South. 
Repe'ntant,  re-peJit'ant.  adj.  [repentant, 
Fr.  from  repent.] 

1.  Sorrowful  for  the  past. 

2.  Sorrowful  for  sin. 

Thus  they,  in  lowliest  plight,  repentant  stood. 

Milton. 

3.  Expressing  sorrow  for  sin! 

After  I  have  iuterr'd  this  noble  king, 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears, 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you.   Shakspeare. 

There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal; 
The  breath  of  heav'n  hath  blown  its  spirit  out, 
And  srrew'd  repentant  ashes  on  its  head.      Shaksp. 

Relentless  walls!  whose  darksome  round  contains 

Repentant  sighs  and  voluntary  pains.  Pope. 

To   Repeo'ple,   re-pee'pl.   v.  a.    [re  and 

people;  repeupler,  Fr.]     To  stock  with 

people  anew. 

An  occurrence  of  such  remark,  as  the  universal 
flood  and  the  repeopling  of  the  world,  must  be  fresh 
in  memory  for  about  eight  hundred  years;  especial- 
ly considering,  that  the  peopling  of  the  world  was 
gradual.  Hale. 

To  REPERCU'SS,  re-p£r-kus'  v.  a.  [re- 
percutio,  repercussus,  Latin.]  To  beat 
back;  to  drive  back;  to  rebound.  Not 
in  use. 

Air  in  ovens,  though  it  doth  boil  and  dilate  itself, 
and  is  repercussed,  yet  it  is  without  noise.  Bacon. 
Repercu'ssioa',  re-per-kush'un.  n.  s. 
[from  repercuss;  repercussio,  Lat.  re- 
percussion, French.]  The  act  of  dri- 
ving back;  rebound. 

In  echoes,  there  is  no  new  elision,  but  a  repercus- 
sion. Bacon. 

By  repercussion  beams  ingender  fire, 
Shapes  by  reflection  shapes  beget; 

The  voice  itself  when  stopp'd  does  back  retire, 
And  a  new  voice  is  made  by  it.  Cowley. 

They  various  ways  recoil,  and  swiftly  flow 
By  mutual  repercussions  to  and  fro.         Blackmore. 
Repehcu'ssive,  re-per-kus'siv.   adj.  \re- 
percussif,  French.  I 

1.  Having  the  power  of  driving  back,  or 
causing  a  rebound. 

And  repercusiive  rocks  renew'd  the  sound. 

Pattison. 

2.  Repellant. 

Blood  is  stanched  by  astringent  and  repercxissh\ 
medicines.  Bacon. 

Defluxions,  if  you  apply  a  strong  repercussive  to 
tin  place  affected,  and  do  not  take  away  the  cause, 
will  shift  to  another  place.  Bacon, 
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3.  Driven  back;  rebounding;.  Not  proper. 
Amid  Carnarvon's  mountains  rages  loud 
The  repercussive  roar,  with  mighty  crush 
Tumble  the  smitten  cliffs.  71imnson. 

Referti'tious,  r£p-peT-tish'us.  adj.  [re- 
pertus,  Latin.]    Found;  gained  by  find- 


ing. 


Diet. 


Re'pertory,  rep'per-tur-e.613  n.  s.  [re- 
pertoire, Fr.  repertorium,  Lat.]  A  trea- 
sury; a  magazine;  a  book  in  which  any 
thing  is  to  be  found. 

Repetition,  rep-e-tish'un.fi31  n.  s.  [repe- 
tition, Fr.  repetitio,  Latin.] 

t.  Iteration  of  the  same  thing. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  necessary 
for  repairing  the  fluids  and  solids.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Recital  of  the  same  words  over  again. 

The  psalms,  for  the  excellency  of  their  use,  de- 
serve to  be  oftener  repeated:  but  that  the  multitude 
of  them  permitteth  not  any  oftener  repetition. 

Hooker. 

3.  The  act  of  reciting  or  rehearsing. 

If  you  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit, 
Which  you  shall  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name, 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  Recital. 

I  love  such  tears, 
As  fall  from  fit  notes,  beaten  through  mine  ears, 
With  repetitions  of  what  heav'n  hath  done. 

.  Chapman. 

5.  Recital  from  memory,  as  distinct  from 
reading. 

To  REPFNE,  re-pine',  -v.  n.  [re  and 
pine.~] 

1.  To  fret;  to  vex  himself;  to  be  discon- 
tented: with  at  or  against. 

Of  late 
When  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repined. 

Shakspeare. 

The  fines  imposed  were  the  more  repined  against, 
because  they  were  assigned  to  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Paul's  church.  Clarendon. 

If  you  think  how  many  diseases,  and  how  much 
poverty  there  is  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  down 
upon  your  knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one 
affliction,  will  admire  so  many  blessings  received 
at  the  hand  of  God.  Temple. 

2.  To  envy. 

The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  night; 
And  curse  th'  invading  sun,  and  sicken  at  the  sight. 

Dryden. 
Just  in  the  gate 
Dwelt  pale  diseases  and  repining  age.        Dryden. 

Repi'ner,  re-pine'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  repine.^ 

One  that  frets  or  murmurs. 
To    Repla'ce,  re-plase'.  v.  a.  [replacer, 

Fr.  re  and  place.^ 

1.  To  put  again  in  the  former  place. 

The  earl  being  apprehended,  upon  examination 
cleared  himself  so  well,  as  he  was  replaced  in  his 
government.  Bacon. 

The  bowls,  remov'd  for  fear, 
The  youths  replaced;  and  soon  restor'd  the  chear. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  put  in  a  new  place. 

His  gods  put  themselves  under  his  protection,  to 
be  replaced  in  their  promised  Italy.  Dryden. 

To  Replai't,  re-plate',  v.  a.  [re  and/'«m.] 
To  fold  one  part  often  over  another. 

In  Raphael's  first  works  are  many  small  foldings 
often  replaited,  which  look  like  so  many  whipcords. 

Dryden. 

To  REPLA'NT,  re-plant',  v.  a.  [refilant- 

er,  French;    re   and  plant.~\     To  plant 

anew. 

Small  trees  being  yet  unripe,  covered  in  autumn 


with  dung  until  the  spring,  take  up  and  replant  in 

good  ground.  Bacon. 

Replanta'tion,     re-plan-ta'sh&n.    n.    s. 

[from  replant.~\     The  act  of  planting 

again. 

To  Reple'nish,  re-plen'nish.  v.  a.  [repleo, 

from  re  and  plenus,  Lat.   repleni,  old 

Fr.] 

I.  To  stock;  to  fill. 
Multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  Genesis. 

The  woods  replenished  with  deer,  and  the  plains 
with  fowl.  Heylin. 

The  waters 
With  fish  replenished,  and  the  air  with  fowl.    Milt. 
2.  To  finish;  to  consummate;  to  complete. 
Not  proper,  nor  in  use. 
We  smother'd 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Reple'nish,  re-plen'nish.  v.  n.  To  re- 
cover the  former  fulness.     Not  in  use. 
The  humours  in  men's  bodies  encrease  and  de- 
crease as  the  moon  doth ;  and  therefore  purge  some 
day  after  the  full;  for  then  the  humours  will  not  re- 
plenish so  soon .  Bacon. 

Reple'te,  re-plete'.  adj.  [replet,  French; 
refiletus,  Latin]  Full;  completely  filled; 
filled  to  exuberance. 

The  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts.  Shaksp. 
This  mordication,  if  in  over  high  a  degree,  is 
little  better  than  the  corrosion  of  poisou:  as  some- 
times in  antimony,  if  given  to  bodies  not  replete 
with  humours;  for  where  humours  abound,  the  hu- 
mours save  the  parts.  Bacon. 

His  words  replete  with  guile, 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won.  Milton. 

In  a  dog,  out  of  whose  eye,  being  wounded,  the 
aqueous  humour  did  copiously  flow,  yet  in  six  hours 
the  bulb  of  the  eye  was  again  replete  with  its  hu- 
mour without  the  application  of  any  medicines. 

Ray. 
Reple'tion,  re-ple'shun.  n.  s.  [repletion, 
French.]    The  state  of  being  over  full. 
The  tree  had  too  much  repletion,  and  was  oppres- 
sed with  its  own  sap;  for  repletion  is  an  enemy  to 
generation.  Bacon. 

All  dreams 
Are  from  repletipn  and  complexion  bred; 
From  risiBg  fumi.  ^  of  undigested  food.         Dryden. 

Thirst  and  hunger  may  be  satisfy'd; 
But  this  repletion  is  to  love  deny'd.  Dryden. 

The  action  of  the  stomach  is  totally  stopped  by 
too  great  repletion.  Jlrbuthnot- 

REPLE'viABLE,re-pleVve-a-bl.  adj.  [reple- 
giabilis,  barbarous  Lat.]  What  may  be 
replevined. 
To  Reple'vin,  re-pleVvln.  )  v.  a.  Spen- 
To  Reple'vy,  re-pleVve.  $  ser.  [reple- 
gio,  low  Latin;  of  re  and  plevir,  or  pie- 
gir,  French;  to  give  a  pledge.]  To  take 
back  or  set  at  liberty,  upon  security, 
any  thing  seized. 

That  you  are  a  beast,  and  turn'd  to  grass, 
Is  no  strange  news,  nor  ever  was; 
At  least  to  me,  who  once  you  know, 
Did  from  the  pound  replevin  you.  Hudibras. 

Replication,  r£p-ple-ka's»hun.631    n.   s. 
[re/itico,  Latin.] 

1.  Rebound;  repercussion.  Not  in  use. 

Tyber  trembled  underneath  hi<  banks 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  his  <  oncave  shores.  Shakspeare 

2.  Reply;  a:sv;cr. 

To  be  demanded  of  a  spunge,  what  replication 
should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a  king?    Shakspeare. 


This  is  a  replication  to  what  Menelaus  had  be- 
fore offered,  concerning  the  transplantation  of  Ulys- 
ses to  Sparta.  Broome. 
To  REPLY',  re-pli'.  v.  n.  [repliquer,  Fr.] 
To  answer;  to  make  a  return  to  an  an- 
swer. 

0  man!  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God. 

Romans. 

Would  we  ascend  higher  to  the  rest  of  these  lewd 
persons,  we  should  find  what  reason  Castalio's  pain- 
ter had  to  reply  upon  the  cardinal,  who  blamed  him 
for  putting  a  little  too  much  colour  into  St.  Peter 
and  Paul's  faces:  that  it  was  true  in  their  life-time 
they  were  pale  mortified  men,  but  that  since  they 
were  grown  ruddy,  by  blushing  at  the  sins  of  their 
successors.  Jllterbwry. 

To  Reply',  re-pli'.  v.  a.  To  return  for 
an  answer. 

Perplex'd 
The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  reply.     Milton. 

His  trembling  tongue  invok'd  his  bride; 
With  his  last  voice  Eurydice  hecry'd: 
Eurydice  the  rocks  and  river-banks  reply'd.    Dryd. 

Reply',  re-pli'.  n.  s.  [replique,  French.] 
Answer;  return  to  an  answer. 

But  now  return, 

And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join.  Shaksp. 

If  I  sent  him  word,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 

send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself:  if  again, 

it  was  not  well  cut,  this  is  called  the  reply  churlish. 

Shakspeare. 
One  rises  up  to  make  replies  to  establish  or  con- 
fute what  has  been  offered  on  each  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Watts. 

To  whom  with  sighs,  Ulysses  gave  reply; 
Ah!  why  ill-suiting  pastime  must  I  try?  Pope. 

Reply'er,  re-pli'ur."  n.  s.  [from  replyT^ 
He  that  answers;  he  that  makes  a  re- 
turn to  an  answer. 

At  an  act  of  the  commencement,  the  answerer 
gave  for  his  question,  that  an  aristocracy  was  better 
than  a  monarchy:  the  replyerdMS.  tax  him,  that,  be- 
ing a  private  bred  man,  he  would  give  a  question 
of  state:  the  answerer  said,  that  the  replyer  did 
much  wrong  the  privilege  of  scholars,  who  would  be 
much  strcightened  if  they  should  give  questions  of 
nothing,  but  such  things  wherein  they  are  practis- 
ed; and  added,  we  have  heard  yourself  dispute  of 
virtue,  which  no  man  will  say  you  put  much  in  prac- 
tice. Bacon. 

To  Repo'lish,  re-pol'lish.  v.  a.  [repolir, 
Fr.  re  and  polish.~\     To  polish  again. 

A  sundred  clock  is  piecemeal  laid, 
Not  to  be  lost,  but  by  the  maker's  hand 
RepolisWd,  without  error  then  to  stand.        Donne. 

To  REPO'RT,  re-port',  v.  a.  [rapporter, 
French.] 

1 .  To  noise  by  popular  rumour. 

Is  it  upon  record?  or  else  reported  successively 
from  age  to  age?  Shakspeare. 

It  is  reported, 
That  good  duke  Humphry  traiterously  is  murthered. 

Shakspeare. 
Report,  say  they,  and  we  will  report  it.  Jeremiah. 

2.  To  give  repute. 

Timotheus  was  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren. 

Acts, 
A  widow  well  reported  of  for  good  works.   1  Tim 

3.  To  give  an  account  of. 

There  is  a  king  in  Judah;  and  now  shall  it  be  re- 
ported to  the  king  Mliemiah. 

4.  To  return;  to  rebound;  to  give  back. 

In  ":  icinum  is  a  church  with  windows  only  from 
above,  that  reporteth  the  voice  thirteen  times,  if  you 
stand  by  the  close  end  wall  over  against  the  door. 

Bacon. 
Repo'rt,  re-port',  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Rumour;  popular  fame. 

2.  Repute;  publick  character. 
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My  body  is  mark'd 
With  Roman  swords;  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note.  Shakspeare. 

In  all  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God, 
by  honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and  good 
report.  2  Corinthians. 

3.  Account  returned. 

See  nymphs  enter  with  the  swelling  tide; 
From  Thetis  sent  as  spies  to  make  report, 
And  tell  the  wonders  of  her  sov'reigu's  court. 

Waller. 

4.  Account  given  by  lawyers  of  cases. 
After  a  man  has  studied  the  general  principles 

of  the  law,  reading  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases, 
will  richly  improve  his  mind.  Watts. 

5.  Sound;  loud  noise;  repercussion. 

The  stronger  species  drowneth  the  lesser:  there- 
port  of  an  ordnance,  the  voice.  Bacon. 

The  lashing  billows  make  a  long  report, 
And  beat  her  sides.  Dryden. 

Repo'rter,  re-port'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  re- 
port.'] Relator;  one  that  gives  an  ac- 
count. 

There  she  appear'd;  or  my  reporter  devis'd  well 

for  her.  Shakspeare. 

Rumours  were  raised  of  great  discord  among  the 

nobility;  for  this  cause  the  lords  assembled,  gave 

order  to  apprehend  the  reporters  of  these  surmises. 

Hayward. 

If  I  had  known  a  thing  they  concealed,  I  should 

never  be  the  reporter  of  it.  Pope. 

Repo'rtingly,  re-port'ing-le.  adv.  [from 

reporting.]   By  common  fame. 

Others  say  thou  dost  deserve;  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  Shakspeare- 

Repo'sal,  re-p6'za.l.8s  n.  s.  [from  repose.] 
The  act  of  reposing. 

Dost  thou  think, 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith'd?  Shakspeare. 

To  REPO'SE,  re-poze'.  v.  a.  [repono, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  lay  to  rest. 

Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here, 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps; 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells.  Shaksp. 

Have  ye  chos'n  this  place, 
After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue?  Milton. 

2.  To  place  as  in  confidence  or  trust:  with 
on  or  in. 

I  repose  upon  your  management,  what  is  dearest 
to  me,  my  fame.  Dryden. 

That  prince  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  in 
the  service  of  God,  and  relied  on  this  as  a  foundation 
for  that  trust  he  reposed  in  him,  to  deliver  him  out 
of  his  distresses.  Rogers. 

3.  To  lodge;  to  lay  up. 

Pebbles,  reposed  in  those  cliffs  amongst  the  earth, 
being  not  so  dissoluble,  and  more  bulky,  are  left  be- 
hind. Woodward. 

To  Repo'se,  r£-poze'.  v.  n.  [reposer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  sleep;  to  be  at  rest. 

Within  a  thicket  I  reposed;  when  round 
I  ruffl'd  up  fall'n  leaves  in  heap;  and  found, 
Let  fall  from  heaven,  a  sleep  interminate.      Chap. 

2.  To  rest  in  confidence:  with  on. 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 
I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company, 
Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose.  Shakspeare. 
Repo'se,  re-p'6ze'.  n.  s.  [repos,  French.] 
1.  Sleep;  rest;  quiet. 

Merciful  pow'rs! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose.  Shakspeare. 

Th'  hour 
Of  night,  and  of  all  things  retir'd  to  rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose.  Milton. 


I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse;  uor  at  shut  of  eve 
Enjoy  repose.  Philips 

2.  Cause  of  rest. 

After  great  lights  must  be  great  shadows,  which 

we  call  reposes;  because  in  reality  the  sight  would 

be  tired,  if  attracted  by  a  continuity  of  glittering 

objects.  Dryden. 

Repo'sedness,  re-po'zed-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

reposed.]  State  of  being  at  rest. 
To  REPO'SITE,  re-poz'zit.  v.  a.  [repo- 
situs,  Latin]  To  lay  up;  to  lodge  as  in 
a  place  of  safety. 

Others  reposite  their  young  in  holes,  and  secure 

themselves  also  therein,  because  such  security  is 

wanting,  their  lives  being  sought.  Derham. 

Reposi'tion,   re-po-zish'un.   n.   s.   [from 

reposite.]   The  act  of  replacing. 

Being  satisfied  in  the  reposition  of  the  bone,  take 

care  to  keep  it  so  by  deligation.  Wiseman. 

Repository,  re-poz'e-tur-i.  n.  s.  [reposi- 

toire,  French;  repositorium,  Latin.]     A 

place  where  any  thing  is  safely  laid  up. 

The  mind  of  a  man  not  being  capable  of  having 

many  ideas  under  view  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to 

have  a  repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas.  Locke. 

He  can  take  a  body  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  them, 

to  us  not  without  the  appearance  of  irretrievable 

confusion,  but  with  respect  to  his  own  knowledge 

into  the  most  regular  and  methodical  repositories 

Rogers. 
To  Reposse'ss,  re-poz-zeY.  v.  a.  [re  and 
possess.]  To  possess  again. 

How  comes  it  now,  that  almost  all  that  realm  is 
repossessed  of  them.  Spenser. 

Her  suit  is  now  to  repossess  those  lands, 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny.        Shaksp. 

Nor  shall  my  father  repossess  the  land, 
The  father's  fortune  never  to  return.  Pope. 

To  REPREHE'ND,  rep-pre-hend'.  v.  a. 
[reprehendo,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  reprove;  to  chide. 

*»  All  as  before  his  sight,  whose  presence  to  offend 
with  any  the  least  unseemliness,  we  would  be  surely 
as  loth  as  they,  who  most  reprehend  or  deride  that 
we  do.  Hooker. 

Pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed.    Shakspeare. 

They  like  dumb  statues  star'd ; 
Which,  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them; 
And  ask'd  the  mayor,  what  meant  this  wilful  si- 
lence? Shakspeare. 

2.  To  blame;  to  censure. 
He  could  not  reprehend  the  sight,  so  many  strew'd 

the  ground.  Chapman. 

I  nor  advise,  nor  reprehend  the  choice 
OfMarcley-hill.  Philips. 

3.  To  detect  of  fallacy. 
This  colour  will  be  reprehended  or  encountered, 

by  imputing  to  all  excellencies  in  compositions  a 
kind  of  poverty.  Bacon 

4.  To  charge  with  as  a  fault;  with  of  be- 
fore the  crime. 

Aristippus.  being  reprehended  of  luxury  by  one 
that  was  not  rich,  for  that  he  gave  six  crowns  for  a 
small  fish,  answered,  Why,  what  would  you  have 
given?  the  other  said.  Some  twelve  pence:  Aristip- 
pus said  again,  and  six  crowns  is  no  more  with  m$. 

Bacon. 

Reprehe'nder,  rep-pre-h^nd'ur.  n.  s. 
[from  reprehend.]  Blamer;  censurer. 

These  fervent  reprehendrrs  of  things,  established 
by  publick  authority,  are  always  confident  and  bold- 
spirited  men;  but  their  confidence  for  the  most  part 
riseth  from  too  much  credit  given  to  their  own  wits, 
for  which  cause  they  are  seldom  free  from  errors. 

Hooker. 
REPREHE'NSIBLE,  rep-pre-hen'se-bl. 
adj.  [reprehensible,  French;  reprehenr 
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sus,  Latin.]     Blamable;  culpable;  cen- 
surable. 
Repuehe'nsibleness,  r£p-pre-hen'se-bl- 
nes.  n.  s.  [from  refireltensible.]   Blama- 
bleness;  culpablencss. 
Reprehe'nsibly,  .ep-pre-heVse-ble.  adv. 
[from  reprehensible.]     Blamably;  cul- 
pably. 
Reprehe'nsiox,  r£p-pre-hen'shun.   n.  s. 
[reprehensio,  Lat.  ]  Reproof;  open  blame. 
To  a  heart  fully  resolute,  counsel  is  tedious,  but 
reprehension  is  loathsome.  Bacon. 

There  is  likewise  due  to  the  publick  a  civil  rejrre- 
hension  of  advocates,  where  there  appeareth  cun- 
ning  counsel,  gross  neglect,  and  slight  intonnation. 

Bacon. 
The  admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  of  his 
fellow  christians,  or  the  governors  of  the  church, 
then  more  publick  reprehensions  and  incrcpations. 

Hammond. 
What  effect  can  that  man  hope  from  his  most 
zealous  reprehensions,  who  lays  himself  open  to  re- 
crimination? Government  of  the  Tongue 
Reprehe'nsive,      r£p-pre-hen'siv.      adj. 

[from  refirehend.]    Given  to  reproof. 
To  REPRESE'NT,  rep-pre-zSnt'.  v.  a. 
[represento,  Lat.  representer,  French.] 

1.  To  exhibit,  as  if  the  thing  exhibited 
were  present. 

Before  him  bum 
Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac,  representing 
The  heavenly  fires.  Milton. 

2.  To  describe;  to  show  in  any  particular 
character. 

This  bank  is  thought  the  greatest  load  on  the 
Genoese,  and  the  managers  of  it  have  been  repre- 
sented as  a  second  kind  of  senate.  Jiddison. 

3.  To  fill  the  place  of  another  by  a  vica- 
rious character;  to  personate:  as,  the 
parliament  represents  the  people. 

4.  To  exhibit  to  show:  as,  the  tragedy  was 
represented  very  skilfully. 

5.  To  show  by  modest  arguments  or  nar- 
rations. 

One  of  his  cardinals  admonished  him  against  that 
unskilful  piece  of  ingenuity,  by  representing  to  him, 
that  no  reformation  could  be  made,  which  would 
not  notably  diminish  the  rents  of  the  church. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Representation,    rdp-pre-zen-ta'shun. 
n.  s.  [representation,  French;  from  re- 
present.] 

1.  Image;  likeness. 

If  images  are  worshipped,  it  must  be  as  gods, 
which  Celsus  denied,  or  as  representations  of  God; 
which  cannot  be,  because  God  is  invisible  and  in- 
corporeal. Stillingjleet. 

2.  Act  of  supporting  a  vicarious  charac- 
ter. 

3.  Respectful  declaration. 

4.  Publick  exhibition. 
Representative,     r<§p-pre-z£nt'a-tiv.812 

adj.  [representatif  French;  from  repre- 
sent.] 

1.  Exhibiting  a  similitude. 

They  relieve  themselves  with  this  distinction, 
and  yet  own  the  legal  sacrifices,  though  representa- 
tive, to  be  proper  and  real.  Mterbury. 

2.  Bearing  the  character  or  power  ol  an- 
other. 

This  council  of  four  hundred  was  chosen,  one 
hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  body  representative  of  the  people;  though  the  peo- 
ple collective  reserved  a  share  of  power.        Sicift. 

Representative,  re'p-pre-zent'a-tiv.  n.  s. 

1.  One  exhibiting  the  likeness  of  another. 
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A  statue  of  rumour  whispering  an  ideot  in  the 
ear  who  was  the  representative  of  credulity.  Mdis. 

2.  One  exercising  the  vicarious  power 
given  by  another. 

'  I  wish  the  welfare  of  my  country;  and  my  morals 
and  politicks  teach  me  to  leave  all  that  to  be  ad- 
justed by  our  representatives  above,  and  to  divine 
providence.  Blount  to  Pope. 

3.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  shown. 

Difficulty  must  cumber  this  doctrine,  which  sup- 
poses that  the  perfections  of  God  are  the  represen- 
tatives to  us,  of  whatever  we  perceive  in  the  crea- 
tures. Locke. 
Represf/nter,  rep-pre-zent'ur.  n.s.  [from 
represent.] 

1.  One  who  shows  or  exhibits. 

Where  the  real  works  of  nature,  or  veritable  acts 
of  story,  are  to  be  described,  art,  being  but  the  imi- 
tator or  secondary  representer,  must  not  vary  from 
the  verity.  Brown. 

2.  One  who  bears  a  vicarious  character; 
one  who  acts  for  another  by  deputation. 

My  muse  officious  ventures 
On  the  nation's  representers.  Sioift. 

Represe'ntment,  rep-pre-zent'ment.  n.  s. 
[from  represent.]  Image  or  idea  pro- 
posed, as  exhibiting  the  likeness  of  some- 
thing. 

When  it  is  blessed,  some  believe  it  to  be  the  na- 
tural body  of  Christ;  others,  the  blessings  of  Christ, 
his  passion  in  reprcsenlment,  and  his,,  grace  in  real 
exhibition.  Taylor. 

We  have  met  with  some,  whose  reals  made  good 
their  re-presentments.  Brown. 

To  REPRE'SS,  re-pres'.  v.  a.  [repressus, 
Latin;  reprimer,  French.]  To  crush;  to 
put  down;  to  subdue. 

Discontents  and  ill  blood  having  used  always  to 
repress  and  appease  in  person,  he  was  loth  they 
should  find  him  beyond  sea.  Bacon. 

Some,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  remedy 
against  dangers,  endeavoured  to  set  up  the  sedition 
again;  but  they  were  speedily  repressed,  and  there- 
by the  sedition  suppressed  wholly.  Hayioard. 

Such  kings 
Favour  the  innocent,  repress  the  bold, 
And,  while  they  flourish,  make  an  age  of  gold. 

Waller. 
How  can  I 
Repress  the  horror  of  my  thoughts,  which  fly 
The  sad  remembrance?  Denham. 

Thus  long  succeeding  criticks  justly  reign'd, 
Licence  repressed,  and  useful  laws  ordain'd: 
Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew.      Pope. 
Repre'ss,  re-pres'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Repression;   act  of  crushing.     Not  in 

use. 

Loud  outcries  of  injury,  when  they  tend  nothing 
to  the  repress  ol  it,  is  a  liberty  rather  assumed  by 
rage  and  impatience,  than  authorised  by  justice. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Repression,  re-presh'un.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
press.']  Act  of  repressing. 

No  declaration  from  myself  could  take  place,  for 
the  due  repression  of  these  tumults.    King  Charles. 
Repressive,  re-pres'siv.1S8  adj.  [from  re- 
press.]   Having  power  to  repress;  act- 
ing to  repress. 
To  REPRiE'vE,re-preev'.276  v.  a.[repren- 
dre,  rcpris,  French.]     To  respite  after 
sentence  of  death;  to  give  a  respite. 

He  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heav'n  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice.  Shakspeare. 

Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man  from 
his  melancholy,  yet  cannot  secure  him  from  his 
conscience.  South. 

Having,been  condemned  for  his  part  in  the  late 


rebellion,  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  reprieve 
him,  with  several  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  give 
them  their  lives.  Mdison 

He  reprieves  the  sinner  from  time  to  time,  and 
continues  and  heaps  on  him  the  favours  of  his  pro- 
vidence, in  hopes  that,  by  an  act  of  clemency  so 
undeserved,  he  may  prevail  on  his  gratitude  and 
repentance.  Rogers. 

REPRiF/vE,re-preev'.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
Respite  after  sentence  of  death. 

In  his  reprieve  he  may  be  so  fitted, 
That  his  soul  sicken  not.  Shctkspeare. 

I  hope  it  is  some  pardon  or  reprieve 
For  Claudio.  Shakspeare. 

The  morning  sir  John  Hotham  was  to  die,  a  re- 
prieve  was  sent  to  suspend  the  execution  for  three 
days.  Clarendon- 

Ail  that  I  ask,  is  but  a  short  reprieve, 
Till  I  forget  to  love,  and  learn  to  grieve.  Denham. 
To  Reprima'nd,  rep-pre-mand'.79  v.  a. 
[re/irimander,  Fr.  reprimo,  Latin.]  To 
chide;  to  check;  to  reprehend;  to  re- 
prove. 

Germanicus  was  severely  reprimanded  by  Tibe- 
rius, for  travelling  into  Egypt  without  his  permis- 
sion. Jlrbuthnot. 

They  saw  their  eldest  sister  once  brought  to  her 
tears,  and  her  perverseness  severely  reprimanded. 

Law. 
Reprima'nd,  rep-pre-mand'.  n.  s.  [repri- 
mande,  reprimende,  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 
Reproof;  reprehension. 

He  inquires  how  such  an  one's  wife  or  son  do, 
whom  he  does  not  see  at  church;  wbich  is  under- 
stood as  a  secret  reprimand  to  the  person  absent, 
i  Spectator. 

To  Repri'nt,  re-print',  v  .a. [re  and  print.] 

1.  To  renew  the  impression  of  any  thing. 

The  business  of  redemption  is  to  rub  over  the  de- 
faced copy  of  creation,  to  reprint  God's  image  upon 
the  soul,  and  to  set  forth  nature  in  a  second  and 
a  fairer  edition.  South. 

2.  To  print  a  new  edition. 
My  bookseller  is  reprinting  the  essay  on  criticism. 

Pope. 

Repri'sal,  re-pri'zal.88  n.  s.  [represalia, 
low  Latin;  represaille,  Fr.]  Something 
seized  by  way  of  retaliation  for  robbery 
or  injury. 

The  English  had  great  advantage  in  value  of  re- 
prisals, as  being  more  strong  and  active  at  sea. 

Hayward. 
Sense  must  sure  thy  safest  plunder  be, 
Since  no  reprisals  can  be  made  on  thee.       Dorset. 
Repri'se,  re-prize',   n.   s.  [reprise^   Fr." 
The  act  of  taking  something  in  retalia- 
tion of  injury. 

Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threat'ning  floods  and  inundations  near; 
If  so,  a  just  reprise  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  usurp'd  upon  the  sea.       Dryden. 
To  REPROA'CH,  re-protsb/.  v.  a.  [re- 
procher,  Fr.] 

1.  To  censure  in  opprobrious  terms,  as  a 
crime. 

Mezentius  with  his  ardour  warm'd 
His  fainting  friends,  reproached  their  shameful  flight, 
RepelPd  the  victors.  Dryden. 

The  French  writers  do  not  burden  themselves  too 
much  with  plot,  which  has  been  reproached  to  them 
as  a  fault.  Dryden. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  fault  in  severe  lan- 
guage. 

If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy 
are  ye.  1  Peter. 

That  shame 
There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean.  Milton. 

3.  To  upbraid  in  general. 

The  very  regret  of  being  surpassed  in  any  valua- 


ble quality,  by  a  person  of  the  same  abilities  with 
ourselves,  will  reproach  our  own  laziness,  and  even 
shame  us  into  imitation.  Rogers. 

Reproa'ch,  re-protsh'.2BS  n.  s.  [refiroche, 
Fr.  from  the  verb.]  Censure;  infamy; 
shame. 

With  his  reproach  and  odious  menace, 
The  knight  emboiling  in  his  haughty  heart, 
Knit  all  his  forces.  Spenser. 

If  black  scandal  or  foul-fac'd  reproach 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me. 

Shakspeare. 
Thou,  for  the  testimony  of  truth  bast  berne 
Universal  reproach.  Milton. 

REPROA'eHABLE,  re-pr6tsh'a-bl.  adj.  [re- 
prochable,  Fr.]  -Worthy  of  reproach. 

Reproa'chful,  re-protsh'ful.  adj.  [from 
re*iroach.] 

1.  Scurrilous;  opprobrious. 

0  monstrous!  what  reproachful  words  are  these! 

Smksp. 
I  have  sheath'd 
My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and  withal 
Thrust  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat! 

Shaksp. 

An  advocate  may  be  punished  for  reproachful 

language,  in  respect  of  the  parties  in  suit.    Jlyliffe. 

2.  Shamefui;  infamous;  vile. 

To  make  religion  a  stratagem  to  undermine  go- 
vernment, is  contrary  to  this  superstructure,  most 
scandalous  and  reproachful  to  Christianity. 

Hammond. 
Thy  punishment 
He  shall  endure,  by  coming  in  the  flesh 
To  a  reproachful  life  and  cursed  death.        Milton- 

Reproa'chfully,  re-protsh'ful-e.  adv. 
[from  reproach.] 

1.  Opprobriously;  ignominiously;  scurri- 
lously. 

Shall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully1}  Shaksp. 

1  will  that  the  younger  women  marry,  and  give 
none  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak  reproach- 
fully. 1  Timothy. 

2.  Shamefully;  infamously. 

RE'PROBATE,  rep'pr6-bate.  adj.  [re. 
probus,  Latin.]  Lost  to  virtue;  lost  to 
grace;  abandoned. 

They  profess  to  know  God,  but  in  works  deny 
him,  being  abominable,  and  to  every  good  work  re- 
probate. Titus. 

Strength  and  art  are  easily  outdone 
By  spirits  reprobate.  Milton. 

God  forbid,  that  every  single  commission  of  a  sin, 
though  great  for  its  kind,  and  withal  acted  against 
conscience  for  its  aggravation,  should  so  far  deprave 
the  soul,  and  bring  it  to  such  a  reprobate  condition, 
as  to  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins.  South. 

If  there  is  any  poor  man  or  woman,  that  is  more 
than  ordinarily  wicked  and  reprobate,  Miranda  has 
her  eye  upon  them.  Law. 

Re'probate,  rep'pro-bate.  n.  s.  A  man 
lost  to  virtue;  a  wretch  abandoned  to 
wickedness. 

What  if  we  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  inclin'd?    Shaksp. 
I  acknowledge  myself  for  a  reprobate,  a  villain,  a 
traytor  to  the  king,  and  the  most  unworthy  man  that 
ever  lived.  Raleigh. 

All  the  saints  have  profited  by  tribulations;  and 
they  that  could  not  bear  temptations  became  repro- 
bates. Taylor. 
To   Re'probate,  rep'pro-bate.  v.  a.  [re. 

probo,  Lat.] 
1.  To  disallow;  to  reject. 

Such  an  answer  as  this  is  reprobated  and  disal- 
lowed of  in  law;  I  do  not  believe  it,  unless  the  deed 
appears.  ^yliffe. 
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2.  To  abandon  to  wickedness  and  eternal 
destruction. 

What  should  make  it  necessary  for  hiin  to  repent 
and  amend,  who  either  without  respect  to  any  de- 
gree of  amendment  is  supposed  to  be  elected  to 
eternal  bliss,  or  without  respect  to  sin,  to  be  irre- 
versibly reprobated?  Hammond. 
A  n  probated  hardness  of  heart  does  them  the  of- 
fice of  philosophy  towards  a  contempt  of  death. 

V Estrange  ■ 
S.  To  abandon  to  his  sentence,  without 
hope  of  pardon. 

Drive  him  out 
To  reprobated  exile  round  the  world, 
A  captive,  vagabond,  abhorr'd,  accurs'd.  Southern. 

Re'probateness,  rep'pro-bate-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  reprobate.]  The  state  of  being 
reprobate. 

Reproba'tion,  rep-pro-ba'shun.  n.  s.  [re- 
probation, Fr.  from  reprobate.] 

1 .  The  act  of  abandoning,  or  state  of  being 
abandoned  to  eternal  destruction;  the 
contrary  to  election. 

This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn; 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side, 
And  fall  to  reprobation.  Shaksp. 

This  is  no  foundation  of  discriminating  grace,  or 
consequently  fruit  of  election  and  reprobation. 

Hammond. 

Though  some  words  may  be  acommodated  to 
God's  predestination,  yet  it  is  the  scope  of  that  text 
to  treat  of  the  reprobation  of  any  man  to  hell-fire. 

Bramhall. 

God,  upon  a  true  repentance,  is  not  so  fatally  tied 
to  the  spindle  of  absolute  reprobation,  as  not  to  keep 
his  promise,  and  seal  merciful  pardons.        Maine. 

2.  A  condemnatory  sentence. 

You  are  empowered  to  give  the  final  decision  of 
wit,  to  put  your  stamp  on  all  that  ought  to  pass  for 
current,  and  set  a  brand  of  reprobation  on  dipt  poe- 
try and  false  coin.  Dry  den. 

To  REPRODUCE,  re-pr6-duse'.63°-i>.  a. 
[re  and  produce;  reproduire,  Fr.]  To 
produce  again;  to  produce  anew. 

If  horse  dung  reproduceth  oats,  it  will  not  be  ea- 
sily determined  where  the  power  of  generation  ceas- 
eth.  Brown. 

Those  colours  are  unchangeable,  and  whenever 
all  those  rays  with  those  their  colours  are  mixed 
again,  they  reproduce  the  same  white  light  as  be- 
fore. Newton 
Reproduction,  re-pro-di'ik'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  reproduce.']  The  act  of  pioducing 
anew. 

I  am  about  to  attempt  a  reproduction  in  vitriol, 
in  which  it  seems  not  unlikely  to  be  performable. 

.  Boyle. 
Reproo'f,  re-pr66P.  n.  s.  [from  reprove.] 

1.  Blame  to  the  face;  reprehension. 

Good  sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  fol- 
lies, turn  another  into  the  register  of  your  own,  that 
1  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the  easier.  Shaksp. 

Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise; 
Those  best  can  bear  reproof,  who  merit  praise. 

Pope. 

2.  Censure;  slander.  Out  of  use. 

Why,  for  thy  sake,  have  I  suffered  reproof?  shame 
hath  covered  my  face.  Psalms. 

Repro'vable,  re-pr66v'a-bl.  adj.  [from 
reprove.]  Culpable;  blamable;  worthy 
of  reprehension. 

If  thou  dost  find  thy  faith  as  dead  after  the  re- 
ception of  tb'4sacrament  as  before,  it  may  be  th; 
faith  was  not  only  little,  but  reprovable.        Taylor. 
To  REPRO'VE,  re-pr66v'.  v.  a.  [reprou- 

ver,  Fr.] 
1.  To  blame;  to  censure. 

I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices.  Psalms. 


This  is  the  sin  of  the  minister,  when  men  are 
called  to  reprove  sin,  and  do  not.  Perkins. 

2.  To  charge  to  the  face  with  a  fault;  to 
check;  to  chide;  to  reprehend. 

What  if  they  can  better  be  content  with  one  that 
can  wink  at  their  faults,  than  with  him  that  will 
reprove  them  ?  Whitgift. 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  allow'd  fool,  though  he 
do  nothing  but  rail;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  dis- 
creet man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Shakspeare. 
What  if  thy  son 
Prove  disobedient,  and,  reproved,  retort, 
Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  me?  Milton. 

If  a  great  personage  undertakes  an  action  passion- 
ately, let  it  be  acted  with  all  the  malice  and  impo- 
tency  in  the  world,  he  shall  have  enough  to  flatter 
him,  but  not  enough  to  reprove  him.  Taylor. 

He  reproves,  exhorts,  and  preaches  to  those,  for 
whom  he  first  prays  to  God.  Law- 

3.  To  refute;  to  disprove. 
My  lords, 

Reprove  my  allegation  if  you  can.  Shaksp. 

4.  To  blame  for:  with  of. 
To  reprove  one  of  laziness,  they  will  say,  dost 

thou  make  idle  a  coat?  that  is,  a  coat  for  idleness. 

Carew. 
IIepro'ver,  re-proov'ur.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
prove.]    A  reprehender;  one  that  re- 
proves. 

Let  the  most  potent  sinner  speak  out,  and  tell  us, 
whether  he  can  command  down  the  clamours  and 
revilings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  impose  silence 
upon  that  bold  reprover?  South. 

This  shall  have  from  every  one,  even  the  rtpro- 
vers  of  vice,  the  title  of  living  well.  Locke. 

To  Repru'ne,  re-pr66n'.339  v.  a.  [re  and 
prune.]  To  prune  a  second  time. 

Reprune  apricots  and  peaches,  saving  as  many 
of  the  young  likeliest  shoots  as  are  well  placed. 

Evelyn. 
Re'ptile,  rep'til.140  adj.  [reptile,  Latin.] 
Creeping  upon  many  feet.     In  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  reptile  is  confounded  with 
serpent. 

Cleanse  baits  from  filth,  to  give  a  tempting  gloss, 
Cherish  the  sully'd  reptile  race  with  moss.        Gay. 
Repti'le,  rep'til.  ?i.  s.     An  animal  that 
creeps  upon  many  feet. 

Terrestrial  animals  may  be  divided  into  quadru- 
peds or  reptiles  which  have  many  feet,  and  serpents 
which  have  no  feet.  Locke. 

Holy  retreat!  sithence  no  female  hither, 
Conscious  of  social  love  and  nature's  rites, 
Must  dare  approach,  from  the  inferior  reptile, 
To  woman,  form  divine.  Prior. 

Hepu'blican,  re-pub'le-kan.  adj.  [from 
republick.]  Placing  the  government  in 
the  people. 
Repu  blican,  re-pub'le-kan.  n.  s.  [from 
republick.]  One  who  thinks  a  common- 
wealth without  monarchy  the  best  go- 
vernment. ; 

These  people  are  more  happy  in  imagination  than 

the  rest  of  their  neighbours,  because  they  think 

themselves  so;  though  such  a  chimerical  happiness 

is  not  peculiar  to  republicans.  Addison. 

REPU'BLICK,  re-pub'lik.  n.  s.  [resfiub- 

lica,  Lat.  republique,  Fr.] 
1.    Commonwealth;    state   in    which   the 
power  is  lodged  in  more  than  one. 

They  are  indebted  many  millions  more  than  their 
whole  republick  is  worth.  Addison. 

1  |S." 'Common  interest;  the  publick. 

Those  that  by  their  deeds  will  make  it  known, 
Whose  dignity  they  do  sustain; 
And  life,  state,  glory,  all  thev  gain, 
Count  the  republick's,  not  their  own.    Ben  Jonson. 
Repudiable,  re-pu'de-a-bl,  or  re-pu'je- 


a-bl.2»3  2»*  "8  adj.  [from  repudiate.]  Fit 
to  be  rejected. 
To  REPU'DIATE,  re-pu'de-ate,  or  re- 
pu'je-ate.  v.  a.  [repudto,  Lat.  repudier, 
Fr.]  To  divorce;  to  reject;  to  put  away. 

Let  not  those,  that  have  repudiated  the  more  in- 
viting sins,  show  themselves  philtercd  and  bewitch- 
ed by  this.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue 

Here  is  a  notorious  instance  of  the  folly  of  the 
atheists,  that  while  they  repudiate  all  title  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  merely  for  the  present  pleasure 
of  body,  and  their  boasted  tranquillity  of  mind,  be- 
sides the  extreme  madness  in  running  such  a  despe- 
rate hazard  after  death,  they  unwittingly  deprive 
themselveshere  of  that  very  pleasure  and  tranquil- 
lity they  seek  for.  Bentley. 

Repudiation,  re-pu-de-a'shun.  n.  s.  [re- 
pudiation, Fr.  from  repudiate.]  Divorce; 
rejection. 

It  was  allowed  by  the  Athenians,  only  in  case  of 
repudiation  of  a  wife.  Arbuthnot. 

Repu'gnance,  re-pug'nanse.  >  n.  s.  [re- 
Repu'gnancy,  re-pug'nan-se.  3  pugnance, 
Fr.  from  repugnant^] 

1.  Inconsistency;  contrariety. 

But  where  difference  is  without  repugnancy,  that 
which  hath  been  can  be  no  prejudice  to  that  which 
is.  Hooker. 

It  is  no  affront  to  omnipotence,  if,  by  reason  of 
the  formal  incapacity  and  repugnancy  of  the  thing, 
we  aver  that  the  world  could  not  have  been  made 
from  all  eternity.  Bentley. 

2.  Reluctance;  resistance. 

Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats, 
Without  repugnancy?  Shaksp. 

3.  Struggle  of  opposite  passions. 

Thus  did  the  passions  act,  without  any  of  their 
present  jars,  combats,  or  repugnancies,  all  moving 
with  the  beauty  of  uniformity  and  the  stilness  of 
composure.  South. 

4.  Aversion;  unwillingness. 

That  which  causes  us  to  lose  most  of  our  time,  is 
the  repugnance  which  we  naturally  have  to  labour. 

Dryden. 
REPU'GNANT,  re-pug'nant.  adj.   [re- 
pugnant,  Fr.  repug?ians,  Lat.] 

1.  Disobedient;  not  obsequious. 

His  antique  sword, 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
Repugnant  to  command.  Shaksp 

2,  Contrary;  opposite;  inconsistent:  with 
to,  sometimes  iiriih. 

There  is  no  breach  of  a  divine  law,  but  is  more 
or  less  repugnant  unto  the  will  of  the  law-giver,  God 
himself.  Perkins. 

Why  I  reject  the  other  conjectures,  is,  because 
they  have  not  due  warrant  from  observation,  but 
are  clearly  repugnant  thereunto.  Woodward. 

Your  way  is  to  rest  and  strain  some  principle* 
maintained  both  by  them  and  me,  to  a  sense  repug- 
nant with  their  other  known  doctrines.    Wattrland. 

Refu'g  nantl  y,  re-pug'nant-le.  arfi>.  [horn 

repugnant.]  Contradictorily. 

They  speak  not  repugnantly  thereto.         Brown. 

To  Repu'llulate,  re-puTlu-l&te.  v.n.  [re 

and  pullulo,  Latin;  repulluler,  Fr.]  To 

bud  again. 

Though  tares  repullulate,  there  is  wheat  still  left 
in  the  field.  Howel. 

REPU'LSE,  re-pillse'.1"  n.  s.  [repulse, 
Fr.  repulsa,  Lat.]  The  condition  of  be- 
ing driven  off  or  put  aside  from  any  at- 
terrlpt. 

My  repulse  at  Hull  seemed  an  act  of  so  rude  dig- 
loyalty,  that  my  enemies  had  scarce  confidence 
enough  to  abet  it.  King  Charles, 

Nor  much  expect 
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A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  weaker  seek; 

So  bent,  the  more  shall  shame  him  his  repulse. 

Milton. 
By  fate  repell'd  and  with  repulses  tir'd .  Denham. 

To  Repu'lse,  re-pulse',  v.  a.  [repulsus, 
Lat.]  To  beat  back;  to  drive  off. 

The  christian  defendants  still  repulsed  them  with 
greater  courage  than  they  were  able  to  assail  them. 

Knolles. 
This  fleet  attempting  St.  Minocs,  were  repulsed, 
and  without  glory  or  gain  returned  into  England. 

Hayward. 
Man  complete  to  have  discover'd  and  repulsed 
Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend.     Milton. 
Repu'lsion,  re-puTshun.J"  n.  s.  [repul- 
sus, Lat.]  The  act  or  power  of  driving 
off  from  itself. 

Air  has  some  degree  of  tenacity,  whereby  the 
parts  attract  one  another;  at  the  same  time,  by  their 
elasticity,  the  particles  of  air  have  a  power  of  re- 
pulsion or  flying  off  from  one  another.  Arbuthnot. 
Repu'lsive,  re-pul'siv.  adj.  [from  re- 
pulsed] Driving  off;  having  the  power 
to  beat  back  or  drive  off. 

The  parts  of  the  salt  or  vitriol  recede  from  one 
another,  and  endeavour  to  expand  themselves,  and 
get  as  far  asunder  as  the  quantity  of  water,  in  which 
they  float,  will  allow;  and  does  not  this  endeavour 
imply,  that  they  have  a  repulsive  force  by  which 
they  fly  from  one  another,  or  that  they  attract  the 
water  more  strongly  than  one  another?  Newton. 
To  Repurchase,  re-pur'tshas.  v.  a.  [re 
and  purchase.]  To  buy  again. 

Once  more  we  sit  on  England's  royal  throne, 
Repurchase  with  the  blood  of  enemies; 
What  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumn's  corn, 
Have  we  mow'd  down  in  top  of  all  their  pride? 

Shakspeare. 
If  the  son  alien  those  lands,  and  repurchase  them 
again  in  fee,  the  rules  of  descents  are  to  be  observ- 
ed, as  if  he  were  the  original  purchaser.         Hale. 
Re'putable,  rep'pu-ta-bl.  adj.  [from  re- 
pute.'] Honourable;  not  infamous. 

If  ever  any  vice  shall  become  reputable,  and  be 
gloried  in  as  a  mark  of  greatness,  what  can  we  then 
expect  from  the  man  of  honour,  but  to  signalize 
himself?  Rogers. 

In  the  article  of  danger,  it  is  as  reputable  to  elude 
an  enemy  as  to  defeat  one.  Broome. 

Re'putablekess,  rep'pu-ta-bl-nes.   n.  s. 
[from  reputable.]  The  quality  of  a  thing 
of  good  repute. 
Re'putably,  rep'pu-ta-ble.  adv.  [from  re- 
putable.] Without  discredit. 

To  many  such  worthy  magistrates,  who  have  thus 
reputably  filled  the  chief  seats  of  power  in  this  great 
city,  I  am  now  addressing  my  discourse.  Atterbury. 

Reputa'tion,  rep-u-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [repu- 
tation^ Fr.  from  repute.] 

1.  Character  of  good  or  bad. 

Versoy,  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  extremely  poor  and  beggarly.  Addison. 

2.  Credit;  honour. 

Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition; 
oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving: 
you  have  lost  no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you  repute 
yourself  such  a  loser.  Shaksp. 

A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes; 
At  ev'ry  word  a  reputation  dies.  Pope. 

To  REPU'TE,  re-pute'.  v.  a.    [reputo, 
Lat.  rcputer,  Fr.]  To  hold;  to  account; 
to  think. 
The  king  was  reputed  a  prince  most  prudent. 

Shakspeare. 
I  do  repute  her  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat.    Shaksp. 

I  do  know  of  those, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
For  saying  nothing.  Shaksp. 


Men,  such  as  chuse 
Law  practice  for  mere  gain,  boldly  repute 
Worse  than  embrothel'd  strumpets  prostitute. 

Donne. 

If  the  grand  vizier  be  so  great,  as  be  is  reputed, 

in  politicks,  he  will  never  consent  to  an  invasion  of 

Hungary.  Temple. 

Repu'te,  re-pute'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Character;  reputation. 

2.  Established  opinion. 
He  who  reigns 

Monarch  in  heav'n,  till  then  as  one  secure, 

Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute.      Milton. 

Repu'teless,  re-pute'les.  adj.  [from  re- 
pute.] Disreputable;  disgraceful.  Not 
inelegant,  but  out  of  use. 

Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  livelihood.  Shaksp. 

REQUE'ST,  re-kwest'.  n.  s.  [requeste, 
French.] 

1.  Petition;  entreaty. 
But  ask  what  you  would  have  reform'd, 

I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Shakspeare. 

Haman  stood  up  to  make  request  for  his  life  to 

Esther.  Esther. 

All  thy  request  for  man,  accepted  Son! 
Obtain;  all  thy  request  was  my  decree.        Milton. 

Ask  him  to  lend 
To  this,  the  last  request  that  I  shall  send, 
A  gentle  car.  Denham. 

2.  Demand;  repute;  credit;  state  of  being 
desired. 

Aufidius  will  appear  well  in  these  wars,  his  great 
opposer  Coriolanus  being  now  in  no  request  of  his 
country.  Shaksp. 

Whilst  this  vanity  of  thinking,  that  men  are 
obliged  to  write  either  systems  or  nothing,  is  in  re- 
quest, many  excellent  notions  are  suppressed.  Boyle. 
Knowledge  and  fame  were  in  as  great  request  as 
wealth  among  us  now.  Temple. 

To  Reque'st,  re-kwest'.  v.  a.  [requester, 
Fr.]  To  ask;  to  solicit;  to  entreat. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir, 

And  I'll  request  your  presence.  Shaksp. 

It  was  to  be  requested  of  almighty  God  by  prayer, 

that  those  kings  would  seriously  fulfil  all  that  hope 

of  peace.  Knolles. 

The  virgin  quire  for  her  request, 
The  God  that  sits  at  marriage  feast; 
He  at  their  invoking  came, 
But  with  a  scarce  well-lighted  flame.  Milton. 

In  things  not  unlawful,  great  persons  cannot  be 
properly  said  to  request,  because  all  things  consi- 
dered, they  must  not  be  denied.  South. 
Reque'ster,  re-kwest'ur.98  n.  s.   [from 

request.]  Petitioner;  solicitor. 
To  Requi'oken,  re-kwik'k'n.   v.  a.  [re 
and  quicken.]  To  reanimate. 

By  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense,  when  straight  his  double  spirit 
Requh.keri'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate, 
And  to  the  battle  caine  he.  Shaksp. 

RE' QUI  EM,  re'kwe-em.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 


1 .  A  hymn  in  which  they  implore  for  the 
dead  requiem  or  rest. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 
To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  peace  to  her, 
As  to  peace-parted  souls.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Rest;  quiet;  peace.  Not  in  use. 

The  midwife  kneel'd  at  my  mother's  throes, 
With  pain  produc'd,  and  nurs'd  for  future  woes; 
Else  had  I  an  eternal  requiem  kept, 
And  in  the  arms  of  peace  for  ever  slept.     Sandys. 
Requi'rable,    re-kwi'ra-bl.    adj.   [from 
require.]  Fit  to  be  required. 

It  contains  the  certain  periods  of  times,  and  all 
circumstances  requirable  in  a  history  to  inform. 

Hale. 


To  REQUFRE,  re-kwire'.  v.  a.  [require, 
Lat.  requerir,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  demand;  to  ask  a  thing  as  ot  right 

Ye  me  require 
A  thing  without  the  compass  of  my  wit; 
For  both  the  lineage  and  the  certain  fire, 
From  which  I  sprung,  are  from  me  hidden  yet. 

Spenser. 

We  do  require  them  of  you,  so  to  use  them, 

As  we  shall  find  their  merits.  Shakspeare. 

This,  the  very  law  of  nature  teacheth  us  to  do, 

and  this  the  law  of  God  requireth  also  at  our  hands. 

Spelman. 
This  imply'd 
Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway.  Milton. 

Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd, 
And  what  we  seek  of  you,  of  us  required.     Dryden. 

2.  To  make  necessary;  to  need. 

The  king's  business  required  haste.       1  Samuel. 
High  from  the  ground,  the  branches  would  re- 
quire 
Tby  utmost  reach,  Milton- 

But  why,  alas!  do  mortal  men  complain? 
God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require, 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire. 

Dryden. 

God,  when  he  gave  the  world  in  common  to  all 

mankind,  commanded  man  also  to  labour;  and  the 

penury  of  his  condition  required  it.  Locke. 

RE'QUISITE,  rek'we-zit.  adj.  [requisi- 

tus,  Lat.]  Necessary;  needful;  required 

by  the  nature  of  things. 

When  God  new-modelled  the  world  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  religion,  and  that  in  the  room 
of  one  set  up  by  himself,  it  was  requisite,  that  he 
should  recommend  it  to  the  reasons  of  men  with  the 
same  authority  and  evidence  that  enforced  the 
former.  South. 

Cold  calleth  the  spirits  to  succour,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  so  well  close  and  go  together  in  the 
head,  which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  Bacon. 

Prepare  your  soul  with  all  those  necessary  graces, 
that  are  more  immediately  requisite  to  this  perform- 
ance. Wake. 
Re  quisiTE,  rek'we-zit.16*  n.  s.  Any  thing 
necessary. 

Res  non  parta  labore,  sed  relicta,  was  thought  by 
a  poet  to  be  one  of  the  requisites  to  a  happy  life. 

Dryden. 
For  want  of  these  requisites,  most  of  our  ingeni- 
ous young  men  take  up  some  cried-up  English  poet, 
adore    him,  and   imitate  him,   without  knowing 
wherein  he  is  defective.  Dryden. 

God  on  his  part  has  declared  the  requisites  on 
ours;  what  we  must  do  to  obtain  blessings,  is  the 
great  business  of  us  all  to  know.  Wake. 

Re'quisitely,  rek'we-zit-l£.  adv.  [from 
requisite.]  Necessarily;  in  a  requisite 
manner. 

We  discern  how  requisitely  the  several  parts  of 
scripture  are  fitted  to  several  times,  persons,  and 
occurrences.  Boyle. 

Re^uisiteness,  rek'wez!t-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  requisite.]  Necessity;  the  state 
of  being  requisite. 

Discerning  how  exquisitely  the  several  parts  of 
scripture  are  fitted  to  the  several  times,  persons 
and  occurrences  intended,  we  shall  discover  not  only 
the  sense  of  the  obscurer  passages,  but  the  requir 
siteness  of  their  having  been  written  so  obscurely. 

Boyle. 
Requi'tal,  re-kwi'tal.88    n.  a.  [from  re- 
quite.] 
I.  Return  for  any  good  or  bad  office;  re- 
taliation. 

Should  we  take  the  quarrel  of  sermons  in  hand, 
and  revenge  their  cause  by  requital,  thrusting  pray- 
er in  a  manner  out  of  doors  under  colour  of  long 
preaching?  Hooker, 

Sinoe  you 
Wear  out  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs, 
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Be  bold,  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital, 

As  nothing  can  unroot  you.  Shakspeare. 

We  near 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  publick  thanks, 
Forerunning  your  requital.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Return;  reciprocal  action. 

No  merit  their  aversion  can  remove, 
Nor  ill  requital  can  efface  their  love.  Waller. 

3.  Reward;  recompense. 

He  ask'd  me  for  a  song, 
And  iu  requital  op'd  his  leathern  scrip, 
And  shew'd  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  rigorous  faculties.    Milt. 

I  have  ta'en  a  cordial. 
Sent  by  the  king  of  Haly,  in  requital 
Of  all  my  miseries,  to  make  me  happy.  Denham. 
In  all  the  light  that  the  heavens  bestow  upon  this 
lower  world,  though  the  lower  world  cannot  equal 
their  benefaction,  yet  with  a  kind  of  grateful  return 
it  reflects  those  rays,  that  it  cannot  recompense;  so 
that  there  is  some  return,  however,  though  there 
can  l)e  no  requital.  South. 

To  REQUl'TE,  re-kwite'.  v.  a.  [requit- 
er,  French.] 

1.  To  repay;  to  retaliate  good  or  ill;  to 
recompense. 

If  he  love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite 
him.  Shakspeare. 

When  Joseph's  brethren  saw  that  their  father 
was  dead,  they  said,  Joseph  will  requite  us  all  the 
evil  we  did.  Genesis. 

An  avenger  against  his  enemies,  and  one  that 
shall  requite  kindness  to  his  friends.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Him  within  protect  from  harms; 
He  can  requite  thee,  for  be  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these.    Milt. 

Great  idol  of  mankind,  we  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame! 
Tis  all  we  beg  thee  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  requite: 
O  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  partake, 
To  follow  virtue  ev'n  for  virtue's  sake.  Pope. 

Unhappy  Wallace, 
Great  patriot  heroe!  ill  requited  chief!      Thomson. 

2.  To  do  or  give  in  reciprocation. 

He  hath  requited  me  evil  for  good.        1  Samuel. 
Open  not  thine  heart  to  every  man,  lest  he  re- 
quite thee  with  a  shrewd  turn.  Ecclesiasticus. 
Re'remouse,  rere'mouse.  n.  s.  [hperte- 

mup,  Sax.]  A  bat.  See  Rearmouse. 
To  Resai'l,  re'sale.  v.  a.  [re  and  sai/.]  To 
sail  back. 

From  Pyle  resalling,  and  the  Spartan  court, 
Horrid  to  speak!  in  ambush  is  decreed.  Pope. 

Resa'le,  re-sale',  n.  s.  [re  and  safe.]  Sale 
at  second  hand. 

Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale, 
where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to 
enrich.  Bacon. 

To  Resalu'te,  re-sa-lute'.  v.  a.  [resaluto, 
Lat.  resalucr,  Fr.]  To  salute  or  greet 
anew. 

We  drew  her  up  to  land, 
And  trod  ourselves  the  resaluted  sand.      Chapman. 

To  resolute  the  world  with  sacred  light, 
Leucothea  wak'd.  Milton. 

To  Resci'nd,  resind'.  v.  a.  [rescindo, 
Lat.  rescindtr,  Fr.]  To  cut  off;  to  abro- 
gate a  law. 

It  is  the  imposing  a  sacramental  obligation  upon 
him,  which  being  the  condition,  upon  the  perform- 
ance whereof  aH  tfie  promises  of  e'idless  bliss  are 
made  over,  it  is  no.  possible  to  rescind  or  disclaim 
the  standinp-  obliged  by  it.  Hammond: 

I  spakt  agoirwi  the  test,  but  was  noibear.u 
The  peerage  to  restore,     brydtn. 

Resci'.-.x. o..".  e-!  .'•..  n.  ■  .  [reMtMtfo'n, 
Fr    ■  Lat  ]  The  acl  ot  cutting 

off;  abrogation. 


If  any  infer  rescission  of  their  estate  to  have  been 
for  idolatry,  that  the  governments  of  all  idolatrous 
nations  should  be  also  dissolved,  it  followcth  not. 

Bacon. 

Rescissory,  re-siz'zor-re.612  adj.  [rescis- 

soire,  Fr.  rescissus,  Latin.]  Having  the 

power  to  cut  off. 

To   Rescri'be,  re-skribe'.  v.  a.  [rescribo, 

Lat.  rescrire,  French.] 

1.  To  write  back. 

Whenever  a  prince  on  his  being  consulted  re- 
scribes  or  writes  back  Toleramus,  he  dispenses  with 
that  act  otherwise  unlawful.  Jiyliffe. 

2.  To  write  over  again. 

Calling  for  more  paper  to  racrioe   them,  lie 

shewed  him  the  difference  betwixt  the  ink-box  and 

the  sand-box.  Howel. 

Re'script,  re'skript.  n.  s.  [rescrit,  Fr. 

rescri/itum,  Latin.]    Edict  of  an  em- 

perour. 

One  finding  a  great  mass  of  money  digged  under 
ground,  and  being  somewhat  doubtful,  signified  it 
to  die  emperor,  who  made  a  rescript  thus:  Use  it. 

Bacon. 
The  popes,  in  such  cases,  where  canons  were  si- 
lent, did,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
write  back  their  determinations,  which  were  stiled 
rescripts  or  decretal  epistles,  having  the  force  of 
laws.  rfyliffe. 

To  RE'SCUE,  res'ku.  V.  a.  [rescorre,  old 
Fr.]  To  set  free  from  any  violence, 
confinement,  or  danger. 

Sir  Scudamore,  after  long  sorrow,  in  the  end 
met  with  Britomartis,  who  succoured  him  and  re- 
skewed  his  love.  Spenser. 
My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me.  Shaksp. 
We're  beset  with  thieves; 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man.  Shakspeare. 
Dr.  Bancroft  understood  the  church  excellently, 
and  had  almost  rescued  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Calvinian  party.                                        Clarendon. 
He  that  is  so  sure  of  his  particular  election,  as  to 
resolve  he  can  never  fall,  if  he  commit  those  acts, 
against  which  scripture  is  plain,  that  they  that  do 
them  shall  not  inherit  eternal  life,  must  necessarily 
resolve,  that  nothing  but  the  removing  his  funda- 
mental error  can  rescue  him  from  the  superstructive. 

Hammond. 
Who  was  that  just  man,  whom  had  not  heav'n 
Rescued,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  lost?  Milton. 

Riches  cannot  rescue  from  the  grave, 
Which  claims  alike  the  monarch  and  the  slave. 

Dryden. 
We  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  tumult  raised  to 
rescue  a  minister  whom  his  master  desired  to  bring 
to  a  fair  account.  Davenant. 

Rescue,  res'ku.  n.  s.  [rescousse,  rescosse, 
old  Fr.  rescussus,  low  Latin.]  Deliver- 
ance from  violence,  danger,  or  confine- 
ment. 

How  comes  it,  you 
Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue?  Shakspeare. 

Re'scuer,  res'ku-or.98  n.  s.  [from  rescue.l 

One  that  rescues. 
Resea'roh,    re-sertsh\  n.  s.  [recherche, 
Fr  ]   Inquiry;  search. 

By  a  skilful  application  of  those  notices,  may  be 
gained  in 'such  researches  the  accelerating  and  bet- 
tering of  fruits,  emptying  mines,  and  draining  fens. 

G/unt>i//e. 
I  submit  those  mistakes,  into  which  I  may  have 
fallen,  to  the  better  consideration  of  others,  who 
shall   have  made  research  into  this  business  with 
more  felicity.  Holder. 

A  felicity  adapted  to  every  rank,  such  as  the  re- 
searches of  human  wisdom  sought  for,  but  could  not 
discover.  Rogers- 

Tc  Rksf.a'pch,  re-sertsh'.   -v.  a.  [rrchn- 
chcr.  Fr.]    To  examine;  to  inquire. 
It  is  not  easy  to  research  with  due  distinction,  iu 


(he  actions  of  eminent  personages,  both  how  much 
may  have  been  blemished  by  the  envy  of  others, 
and  what  was  corrupted  by  their  own  felicity. 

Wotton- 
To  Resea't,  re-sete'.  v.  a.  [re  and  seat.~\ 
To  seat  again. 

When  he's  produe'd,  will  you  reseat  him 
Upon  his  father's  throne?  Dryden 

Resei'zer,   re-se'zur.98   n.  s.    One   that 

seizes  again. 
Resei'zure,  re-se'zhure.482  n.  s.  [re  and 
seizure. ]    Repeated  seizure;  seizure  a 
second  time. 

Here  we  have  the  charter  of  foundation ;  it  is  now 
the  more  easy  to  judge  of  the  forfeiture  or  reseizure, 
deface  the  image,  and  you  divest  the  right.  Bacon. 
Rese'mblance,  re-zem'blanse.  n.  s.  [re- 
semblance, Fr.] 

1.  Likeness;  similitude;  representation. 

One  main  end  of  poetry  and  painting  is  to  please, 
they  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other.  Dryd. 

The  quality  produced  hath  commonly  no  resem- 
blance with  the  thing  producing  it;  wherefore  we 
look  on  it  as  a  bare  effect  of  power.  Locke. 

So  chymists  boast  they  have  a  pow'r, 
From  the  dead  ashes  of  a  flow'r, 
Some  faint  resemblance  to  produce, 
But  not  the  virtue.  Swift. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  the  resemblance  betwixt 
him  and  cur  author  in  qualities,  fame,  and  fortune. 

Pope. 

2.  Something  resembling. 

These  sensible  things,  which  religion  hath  allow- 
ed, are  resemblances  formed  according  to  things 
spiritual,  whereunto  they  serve  as  a  hand  to  lead, 
and  a  way  to  direct.  Hooker. 

Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  maker  fair, 
Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on.  Milton. 

They  are  but  weak  resemblances  of  our  intentions, 

faint  and  imperfect  copies  that  may  acquaint  us 

with  the  general  design,  but  can  never  express  the 

life  of  the  original.  Addison. 

To  Rese'mble,  re-zem'bl.4*5  v.  a.  [resem- 

bler,  French.] 

1 .  To  compare;  to  represent  as  like  some- 
thing else. 

Most  safely  may  we  resemble  ourselves  to  God,  in 
respect  of  that  pure  faculty,  which  is  never  separate 
from  the  love  of  God.  Raleigh. 

The  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  resembled  to  a  lib- 
bard's  skin,  the  distance  of  whose  spots  represents 
the  disperseness  of  habitations.  Brerewood. 

2.  To  be  like;  to  have  likeness  to. 

If  we  see  a  man  of  virtues,  mixed  with  infirmi- 
ties, fall  into  misfortune,  we  are  afraid  that  the  like 
misfortunes  may  happen  to  ourselves,  who  resemble 
the  character.  Jlddison. 

To  Rese'nd,  re-s£nd'.  v.  a.  [re  and  send.^ 
To  send  back;  to  send  again.  Not  in 
use. 

I  sent  to  her  by  this  same  coxcomb, 
Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  resend.   Shaksp. 

To  RESE'NT,  re-zent'.*4*  v.  a.  [ressen- 
tir,  French] 

1.  To  take  well  or  ill. 

A  serious  consideration  of  tbe  mineral  treasures 
of  his  territories,  and  tbe  practical  discoveries  of 
them  by  way  of  my  philosophical  theory,  he  then 
so  well  resulted,  that  afterwards,  upon  a  mature 
digestion  of  my  whole  desigu,  he  commanded  me  to 
let  your  lordship  understand,  how  great  an  inclina- 
tion he  hath  to  further  so  hopeful  a  work.       Bacon. 

To  be  absent  from  any  part  of  publick  worship  he 
thus  deeply  resented.  Fell. 

2.  To  take  ill;  to  consider  as  an  injury  or 
affront.     This  is  now  the  most  usual 

•><  use 

Thou  with  scorn 
And  auger  would'st  resent  the  ofler'd  wrong.  Milt. 
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Such  proceedings  have  been  always  resented,  and 
often  punished  in  this  kingdom.  Davenant. 

Rese'nter,  re-zent'iir.98  n.  s.  [from  re- 
sent.] One  who  feels  injuries  deeply. 

The  earl  was  the  worst  philosopher,  being  a 
great  resenter,  and  a  weak  dissembler  of  the  least 
disgrace.  Wotlon. 

Resen'tful,  re-zent'ful.  adj.  [resent  and 
full.']  Malignant;  easily  provoked  to 
anger,  and  long  retaining  it. 

Rese'ntingly,  re-zent'ing-le.  adv.  [from 
resenting-.] 

1.  With  deep  sense;  with  strong  percep- 
tion. 

Hylobares  judiciously  and  resentingly  recapitu- 
lates your  main  reasonings.  More. 

2.  With  continued  anger. 

Rese'ntmeni',  re-zent'ment.  n.  *.  [res- 
sentiment,  French.] 

1.  Strong  perception  of  good  or  ill. 

He  retains  vivid  resentments  of  the  more  solid 
morality.  More. 

Some  faces  we  admire  and  doaton;  others,  in 
our  impartial  apprehensions,  no  less  deserving,  we 
can  behold  without  resentment;  yea,  with  an  invin- 
cible disregard.  Glanville. 

What  he  hath  of  sensible  evidence,  the  very 
grand  work  of  his  demonstration  is  but  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  resentment;  but  how  the  same 
things  appear  to  others,  they  only  know  that  are 
conscious  to  them;  and  how  they  are  in  themselves, 
only  he  that  made  them.  Glanville. 

2.  Deep  sense  of  injury;  anger  long  con- 
tinued; sometimes  simply  anger. 

Can  heav'nly  minds  such  high  resentment  show, 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woe?        Dryden. 

I  cannot,  without  some  envy,  and  a  just  resent- 
ment, against  the  opposite  conduct  of  others,  reflect 
upon  that  generosity,  wherewith  the  heads  of  a 
struggling  faction  treat  those  who  will  undertake  to 
hold  a  pen  in  their  defence.  Swift. 

Though  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  the  hearts  of  peo- 
ple, yet  where  they  declare  their  resentment,  and 
uneasiness  at  any  thing,  there  they  pass  the  judg- 
ment upon  themselves.  Law. 

Reservation,  rez-er-va'shun.  n.  s.  [reser- 
vation, French.] 

1.  Reserve;  concealment  of  something  in 
the  mind. 

Nor  had  I  any  reservations  in  my  own  soul,  when 
I  passed  that  bill,  nor  repentings  after.  K.  Charles. 

We  swear  with  Jesuitical  equivocations  and  men- 
tal reservations.  Sanderson. 

2.  Something  kept  back;  something  not 
given  up. 

Ourself  by  monthly  course, 
With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights, 
By  you  to  be  sustain'd,  shall  our  abode 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns.  Shakspeare. 

This  is  academical  reservation  in  matters  of  easy 
truth,  or  rather  sceptical  infidelity  against  the  evi- 
dence of  reason.  Brown. 

These  opinions  Steele  and  his  faction  are  endea- 
vouring to  propagate  among  the  people  concerning 
the  present  ministry;  with  what  reservation  to  the 
honour  of  the  queen,  I  cannot  determine.       Swift. 

3.  Custody;  state  of  being  treasured  up. 

He  will'd  me, 
In  heedful'st  reservation,  to  bestow  them 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 
More  than  they  of  note.  Shakspeare. 

Rese'rvatory,  re-zer'va-tur-e  "2  n.  s. 
[reservoir,  Fr.]  Place  in  which  any 
thing  is  reserved  or  kept. 

How  I  got  such  notice  of  that  subterranean  re- 
servatory  as  to  make  a  computation  of  the  water 
now  concealed  therein,  peruse  the  propositions  con- 
cerning earthquakes,  r       Woodward. 
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To  RESE'RVE,  re-zerv'.  v.  a.  [reserver, 
Fr.  reservo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  keep  in  store;  to  save  to  some  other 
purpose. 

I  could  add  many  probabilities  of  the  names  of 
places;  but  they  should  be  too  long  for  this,  and  I 
reserve  them  for  another.  Spenser. 

Hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail,  which  I 
have  reserved  against  the  day  of  trouble?  Job. 

David  houghed  all  the  chariot  horses,  but  re- 
served of  them  for  an  hundred  chariots.    2  Samuel. 

Flowers 
Reserved  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

Milton. 

2.  To  retain;  to  keep;  to  hold. 

Reserve  thy  state,  with  better  judgment  check 
This  hideous  rashness.  Shakspeare. 

Will  he  reserve  his  anger  for  ever?  will  he  keep 
it  to  the  end?  Jeremiah. 

3.  To  lay  up  to  a  future  time. 
The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out 

of  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the 
day  of  judgment  to  be  punished.  2  Peter. 

The  breach  seems  like  the  scissures  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  threatens  to  swallow  all  that  attempt  to 
close  it,  and  reserves  its  cure  only  for  omnipotence. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Conceal  your  esteem  and  love  in  our  own  breast, 
and  reseruc  your  kind  looks  and  language  for  private 
hours.  Swift. 

Rese'rve,  re-zerv'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Store  kept  untouched,  or  undiscovered. 

The  assent  may  be  withheld  upon  this  suggestion, 
that  I  know  not  yet  all  that  may  be  said:  and  there- 
fore, though  I  be  beaten,  it  is  not  necessary  I  should 
yield,  not  knowing  what  forces  there  are  in  reserve 
behind.  Locke 

2.  Something  kept  for  exigence. 

The  virgins,  besides  the  oil  in  their  lamps,  car- 
ried likewise  a  reserve  in  some  other  vessel  for  a 
continual  supply.  Tillotson. 

Things  are  managed  by  advocates,  who  often- 
times seek  conquest,  and  not  justice,  and  ransack 
all  reserves  of  law  to  support  an  unrighteous  cause. 

Kettleivell. 

3.  Something  concealed  in  the  mind. 

However  any  one  may  concur  in  the  general 
scheme,  it  is  still  with  certain  resei-ves  and  devi- 
ations, and  with  a  salvo  to  his  own  private  judg- 
ment. Addison. 

4.  Exception;  prohibition. 

Is  knowledge  so  despis'd? 
Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste?    Milton. 

5.  Exception  in  favour. 

Each  has  some  darling  lust,  which  pleads  for  a 
reserve,  and  which  they  would  fain  reconcile  to  the 
expectations  of  religion.  Rogers. 

6.  Modesty;   caution   in    personal    beha- 
viour. 

Ere  guardian  thought  cou'd  bring  its  scatter'd  aid, 
My  soul  surpriz'd,  and  from  herself  disjoin'd, 
Left  all  reserve,  and  all  the  sex  behind.         Prior. 

Rese'rved,   r£-zerv'd'.389   adj.  from  re- 
serve.] 

1.  Modest;  not  loosely  free. 

To  all  obliging,  yet  reserved  to  all, 
None  could  himself  the  favour'd  lover  call.  Walsh. 

Fame  is  a  bubble  the  reserv'd  enjoy, 
Who  strive  to  grasp  it,  as  they  touch,  destroy. 

Young. 

2.  Sullen;  not  open;  not  frank. 

Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regards.  Dryden. 

Rese'rvebly,  re-zerv'd'le.361  adv.  [from 
reserved.] 

1.  Not  with  frankness;  not  with  openness; 
with  reserve. 

I  must  give  only  short  hints,  and  write  but  ob- 
scurely and  reservedly,  until  I  have  opportunity  to 
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express  my  sentiments  with  greater  copiousness  and 
perspicuity.  Woodward 

2.  Scrupulously;  coldly. 

He  speaks  reservedly,  but  he  speaks  with  force ; 
Nor  can  a  word  be  chang'd  but  for  a  worse.    Pope. 

Rese'rvedness,  re-zerv'd'nes.  n.  s.  [from 
reserved.]  Closeness;  want  of  frank- 
ness; want  of  openness. 

Observe  their  gravity 
And  their  reservedness,  their  many  cautions 
Fitting  their  persons.  Ben  Jonson- 

By  formality,  I  mean  something  more  than  cere- 
mony and  compliment,  even  a  solemn  reservedness, 
which  may  well  consist  with  honesty.  Wotton. 

There  was  a  great  wariness  and  reservedness, 
and  so  great  a  jealousy  of  each  other,  that  they  had 
no  mind  to  give  or  receive  visits.  Clarendon, 

Dissimulation  can  but  just  guard  a  man  within 
the  compass  of  his  own  personal  concerns,  which 
yet  may  be  more  effectually  done  by  that  silence 
and  reservedness,  that  every  man  may  innocently 
practise.  South. 

Rese'rver,    re-zer'vur.   n.   s.  [from    re- 
serve.] One  that  reserves. 
Reservoi'r,    rfiz-er-vwor'.   n.   s.    [reser- 
voir, Fr.]  Place  where  any  thing  is  kept 
in  store. 

There  is  not  a  spring  or  fountain,  but  are  well 
provided  with  huge  cisterns  and  reservoirs  of  rain 
and  snow  water.  Addison. 

Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store, 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor; 
This  year  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare ; 
The  next,  a  fountain  spouting  through  his  heir. 

Pope. 
To  RESE'TTLE,  re-set' tl.  v.  a.   [re  and 
settle.]  To  settle  again. 

Will  the  house  of  Austria  yield  the  least  article, 
even  of  usurped  prerogative,  to  resettle  the  minds  of 
those  princes  in  the  alliance,  who  are  alarmed  at 
the  consequences  of  the  emperor's  death?  Sioift, 
Resettlement,  re-set'tl-ment.  n.  s.  [from 
resettle.] 

1.  The  act  of  settling  again. 
To  the  quieting  of  my  passions,  and  the  resettle- 
ment of  my  discomposed  soul,  I  cousider  that  grief 
is  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  passions.  Jforris. 

2.  The  state  of  settling  again. 
Some  roll  their  cask  to  mix  it  with  the  lees,  and 

after  a  resettlement,  they  rack  it.  Mortimer. 

Resi'ance,  re-zi'anse.  n.  .».  [from  resi- 
ant.]  Residence;  abode;  dwelling.  Re- 
siance  and  resiant  are  now  only  used  in 
law. 

The  king  forthwith  banished  all  Flemings  out 
of  his  kingdom,  commanding  his  merchant  adven- 
turers, which  had  a  resiance  in  Antwerp  to  return. 

Bacon. 

RESI'ANT,  re-zi'ant.  adj.  [resseant,  Fr.] 
Resident;  present  in  a  place. 

Solyman  was  come  as  far  as  Sophia,  where  the 

Turks  great  lieutenant  in  Europe  is  always  resiant, 

before  that  the  Hungarians  were  aware.      Knolles. 

The  Allobroges  here  resiant  in  Rome.  Ben  Jons. 

To  RESl'DE,  re-zide'.4^  v,  u.  [resideo, 

Lat.  resider,  French.] 
t.  To  have  abode;  to  live;  to  dwell;  to  be 
present. 
How  can  God  with  such  reside?  Milton. 

In  no  fix'd  place  the  happy  souls  reside; 
In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds.   Dryden. 
2.  [resido,  Lat.]  To  sink;   to  subside;  to 
fall  to  the  bottom. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  drachm  of  each, 
turn  into  a  mouldy  substance;  there  residing  in  the 
bottom  a  fair  cloud  and  a  thick  oil  on  the  top.  Boyle. 
Re'sidence,    rez'e-dense.*4,8  n.  s.    [resi- 
dence, French.] 
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1.  Act  of  dwelling  in  a  place. 

Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air, 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence.  Milton. 

There  was  a  great  familiarity  between  the  con- 
fessor and  duke  William;  for  the  confessor  had  often 
made  considerable  residences  in  Normandy.    Hale. 

2.  Place  of  abode,  dwelling. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower, 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power.  Shaksp. 

Understand  the  same 
Of  fish  within  their  wat'ry  residence.  Milton. 

Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for 
some  time,  and  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for  several 
years.  Jlddisen. 

3.  [fiom  resido,  Lat.]  That  which  settles 
at  the  bottom  of  liquors. 

Separation  is  wrought  by  weight,  as  in  the  ordina- 
ry residence  or  settlement  of  liquors.  Bacon. 
Our  clearest  waters,  and  such  as  seem  simple 
unto  sense,  are  much  compounded  unto  reason,  as 
may   be  observed  in  the  evaporation   of  water, 
wherein,  beside  a  tcrreous  residence,  some  salt  is 
also  found.                                                    Brown. 
Re'sident,  rez'e-dent.  adj.  [rcsidms,  La- 
tin;   resident,    French.]     Dwelling    or 
having  abode  in  any  place. 

1  am  not  concerned  in  this  objection;  not  think- 
ing it  necessary,  that  Christ  should  be  personally 
present  or  resident  on  earth  in  the  millenium. 

Burnet. 
He  is  not  said  to  be  resident  in  a  place,  who 
comes  thither  with  a  purpose  of  retiring  immedi- 
ate!} ;  so  also  he  is  said  to  be  absent,  who  is  absent 
with  his  family.  Ayliffe. 

Re'sident,  reVe-dent.  n.  s.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] An  agent,  minister,  or  officer 
residing  in  any  distant  place  with  the 
dignity  of  an  ambassadour. 

The  pope  fears  the  English  will  suffer  nothing 
like  a  resident  or  consul  in  his  kingdoms.   Jlddison. 
Residentiary,     rez-e-den'sher-e.     adj. 
[from  resident.]  Holding  residence. 

Christ  was  the  conductor  of  the  Israelites  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  their  residentiary  guar- 
dian. More. 
Resi'dual,  re-zid'ju-al.446    )    adj.  [from 
Resi'duakv,  re-vid'iu-ar-e.  S     residuum* 
Lat.]  Relating  to  the  residue;   relating 
to  the  part  remaining. 

'Tis  enough  to  lose  the  legacy,  or  the  residuary 
advantage  of  the  estate  left  him  by  the  deceased. 

JfyUffe. 
Re'sidue,  rez'ze-du.446  n.  s.    [residu,  Ft. 
residuum,   Lat.]  The   remaining   part; 
that  which  is  left. 

The  causes  are  all  such  as  expel  the  most  vola- 
tile parts  of  the  blood,  and  fix  the  residue.  Jlrbuthnot. 
To  Resie'ge,  re'sedje.  v.  a.  [re  and  siege, 
French.]    To  seat  again.     Obsolete. 

In  wretched  prison  long  he  did  remain, 
Till  they  outreigned  had  their  utmost  date, 

And  then  therein  resieged  was  again, 
And  ruled  long  with  honourable  state.         Spenser. 
To   RESI'GN,   re-zine'.446447  v.  a.    [re- 
signer,  Fr.  resigno,  Lat.] 

1.  To  give  up  a  claim  or  possession. 

Resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom  indirectly  held.     Shaksp. 

I'll  to  the  king,  and  signify  to  him, 
That  thus  1  have  resigned  to  you  my  charge.  Shaksp. 

To  her  thou  didst  resign  thy  place.  Milton. 

Phojbus  resigns  his  darts  and  Jove 
His  thunder  to  the  god  of  love.  Denharn. 

Ev'17,  Ismena  would  resign  her  breast; 
And  ev'ry  dear  Hi  polytus  be  blest.  Prior 

2.  1  o  yield  up. 

Whoever  shall  resign  their  reasons,  either  from 
the  root  of  deceit  in  themselves,  or  inability  to  resist 
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such  trivial  inganations  from  others,  although  their 
condition  may  place  them  above  the  multitude,  yet 
are  they  still  within  the  line  of  vulgarity.     Brown. 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 
All  I  receiv'd.  Milton. 

Those  who  always  resign  their  judgment  to  the 
last  man  they  heard  or  read,  truth  never  sinks  into 
those  men's  minds;  but,  camelion-like,  they  take 
the  colour  of  what  is  laid  before  them,  and  as  soon 
lose  and  resign  it  to  the  next  that  comes  in  their 
way.  Locke. 

3.  To  give  up  in  confidence:  with  u/i  em- 
phatical. 

What  more  reasonable,  than  that  we  should  in 
all  things  resign  up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God. 

Tillotson. 

4.  To  submit;  particularly  to  submit  to 
providence. 

Happy  the  man,  who  studies  nature's  laws, 
His  mind  possessing  in  a  quiet  state, 
Fearless  of  fortune,  and  resig-n'd  to  fate.     Dryden. 

A  firm,  yet  cautious  mind, 
Sincere,  though  prudent;  constant,  yet  resign'*?. 

Pope. 

5.  To  submit  without  resistance  or  mur- 
mur. 

What  thou  art,  resign  to  death.  Shakspeare. 

Resignation,  rez-zig-na'shun.  n.  s.   [re- 
signation, French.] 
1 .  The   act  of  resigning  or  giving  up  a 
claim  or  possession. 

Do  that  office  of  thine  own  good  will; 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown.  Shakspeare. 

He  intended  to   procure  a  resignation  of  the 
rights  of  the  king's  majesty's  sisters  and  others,  en- 
titled to  the  possession  of  the  crown.        Hayward. 
Submission;  unresisting  acquiescence. 

We  caunot  expect,  that  any  one  should  readily 
quit  his  own  opinion  and  embrace  ours,  with  a  blind 
resignation  to  an  authority,  which  the  understand- 
ing acknowledges  not.  Locke. 

There  is  a  bind  of  sluggish  resignation,  as  well 
as  poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  that  very  few  will  recover  themselves  out 
of  it.  Addison. 

Submission    without    murmur     to     the 

will  of  God. 

Rfsi'^wp",     ri   ai'nur.'8     n.     t>.      [from    re- 

sign.]    One  that  resigns. 

Resi'gnment,  re-zine'm£nt.  n.  s.  [from 
resign.]  Act  of  resigning. 

Resilience,  re-zil'e-ense.  }  n.  s.    [from 

Resiliency,  re-zire-en-se.  £  resilio,ha.t.] 

The  act  of  starting  or  leaping  back. 

If  you  strike  a  ball  sidelong,  the  rebound  will  be 
as  much  the  contrary  way;  whether  there  be  any 
such  resilience  in  echoes,  that  is,  whether  a  man 
shall  hear  better  if  he  stand  aside  the  body  reper- 
cussing,  than  if  he  stand  where  he  speaketh,  may- 
be tried.  Bacon. 

Resi'lient,  re-zil'e-ent.446  adj.  [resiliens, 
Lat.]  Starting  or  springing  back. 

Resili'tion,  rez-e-lish'un.  n.  s.  [resilio, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  springing  back;  re- 
silience. 

RE'SIN,  rez'in.445.  n.  s.  [resine,  Fr.  resi- 
na,  Latin  ]  The  fat  sulphurous  parts 
of  some  vegetable,  which  is  natural  or 
procured  by  art,  and  will  incorporate 
with  oil  and  spirit,  not  in  aqueous  men- 
struum. Those  vegetable  substances 
that  will  dissolve  in  water  are  gums, 
those  that  will  not  dissolve  and  mix  but 
with  spirits  or  oil  are  resins.      Quincy. 

Re'sinous,  rez'in-us.  adj.  [from  resin;  rc- 
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sineux,  French.]  Containing  resin;  con- 
sisting of  resin. 

Resinous  gums,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  are  let 

fall  again,  if  the  spirit  be  copiously  diluted.  Boyle. 

Re'sinousness,  rez'in-us-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

resinous.]  The  quality  of  being  resinous 

Resipi'scence,  res-e-pis'sense.  n.  s.  [resi- 

fnscence,  Fr.  recipiscentia,   low  Latin.] 

Wisdom  aftei  the  fact;  repentance. 

To  RESTST,  re-zist'.««  *»  [resisto,  Lat. 

register,  French.] 
1.  To  oppose;  to  act  against. 

Submit  to  God:  resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee. 

James. 
To  do  ill  our  sole  delight 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resist.  Millont 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might, 
Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles.  Milt. 
Some  forms,  tho'  bright,  no  mortal  man  can  bear, 
Some,  none  resist,  tho'  not  exceeding  fair.    Young, 
z.  To  not  admit  impression  or  force. 

Nor  keen  nor  solid  could  resist  that  edge.  Milton. 
To  Resi'st,  re-zist'.  v.  n.   To  make  op- 
position. 

All  the  regions 
Do  seemingly  revolt;  and,  who  resist, 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools.  Shakspeare. 

Resistance,  re-zist'anse.   >  n.  s.  [resist- 
Resi'stence,  re-zist'ense.  5      ance,  Fr.] 
This  word,  like  many  others,  is  differ- 
ently written,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  Latin  or  the  French.] 

1.  The  act  of  resisting;  opposition. 

Demetrius,  seeing  that  the  land  was  quiet,  and 
that  no  resistance  was  made  against  him,  sent  away 
all  his  forces.  1  Maccabees. 

2.  The  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or 
external  impression. 

The  resistance  of  bone  to  cold  is  greater  than  of 
flesh ;  for  that  the  flesh  shrinketh ;  but  the  bone  re- 
sisteth,  whereby  the  cold  becometh  more  eager. 

Bacon. 

Musick  SO  softens  aud  disarms  the  mind, 
That  not  an  arrow  does  resistance  find.         Waller. 

Thp  iHpn  nf  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch, 
and  it  arises  from  the  resistance  which  we  find  in 
body  to  the  entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the 
place  it  possesses.  Locke. 

But  that  part  of  the  resistance  which  arises  from 
the  vis  inertiae,  is  proportional  to  the  density  of  the 
matter,  and  cannot  be  diminished  by  dividing  the 
matter  into  smaller  parts,  nor  by  any  other  means, 
thau  by  decreasing  the  density  of  the  medium. 

Newton. 

Resistibi'lity,  re-zist-e-bil'e-te.  n.  s. 
[from  resistible.] 

1.  Quality  of  resisting. 

Whether  the  resistibility  of  Adam's  reason  did 
not  equivalence  the  facility  of  Eve's  seduction,  we 
refer  unto  schoolmen.  Brown. 

The  name  body,  being  the  complex  idea  of  ex- 
tension and  resistibility,  together  in  the  same  sub- 
ject, these  two  ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the 
same.  Locke. 

2.  Quality  of  being  resistible. 

It  is  from  corruption,  and  liberty  to  do  evil,  meet- 
ing with  the  resistibility  of  this  sufficient  grace,  that 
one  resists  it.  Hammond. 

Resi'stible,  re-zist'e-bl.40fi  adj.  [from 
resist.']  That  may  be  resist*  <1. 

That  is  irresistible;  this,  though  p  ant,  yet  is  in 
its  own  nature  resistible  by  th<:  will  of  man;  though 
it  many  times  prevails  by  its  efficacy.  Hale. 

Resi'stless,  re-zist'les.  adj.  [from  re- 
sist.] Irresistible;  that  cannot  be  op- 
posed. 
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Our  own  eyes  do  every  where  behold  the  sud- 
den and  resistless  assaults  of  death.  Raleigh. 

All  at  once  to  force  resistless  way.  Milton. 

Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  see, 
The  same  resistless  power  may  plead  for  me.  Dryd. 

She  chang'd  her  state; 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate.  Dryden. 

Though  thine  eyes  resistless  glances  dart, 
A  stronger  charm  is  thine,  a  generous  heart.  Logie. 

Reso'lvable,  re-zol'va-bl.44*  adj.  [from 
resolved] 

1 .  That  may  be  referred  or  reduced. 

Pride  is  of  such  intimate  connection  with  ingra- 
titude, that  the  actions  of  ingratitude  seem  directly 
resolvable  into  pride,  as  the  principal  reason  of 
them.  South. 

2.  Dissoluble;    admitting    separation   of 

parts. 

As  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  resolvable  by  a  small 
heat,  a  greater  heat  coagulates,  so  as  to  turn  it 
horny  like  parchment.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Capable  of  solution,  or  of  being  made 
less  obscure. 

The  effect  is  wonderful  in  all,  and  the  causes  best 
resolvable  from  observations  made  in  the  countries 
themselves,  the  parts  through  which  they  pass. 

Brown. 

Re'soluble,  rez'6-lu-bl.  adj.  [resoluble, 
Fr.  re  and  solubilis,  Lat.]  That  may  be 
melted  or  dissolved. 

Three  is  not  precisely  the  number  of  the  distinct 
elements,  whereinto  mixt  bodies  are  resoluble  by 
fire.  Boyle. 

To  RESO'LVE,  re-zolv'.  v.  a.  [resolvo, 
Latin;  resoudre,  French. J 

1.  To  inform;  to  free  from  a  doubt  or  dif- 
ficulty. 

In  all  things  then  are  our  consciences  best  resolv- 
ed, and  in  most  agreeable  sort  unto  God  and  na- 
ture resolved,  when  they  are  so  far  persuaded,  as 
those  grounds  of  persuasion  will  bear.         Hooker. 

Give  me  some  breath, 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this; 
I  will  resolve  your  grace  immediately.    Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  brook  delay,  resolve  me  now; 
And  what  your  pleasure  is  shall  satisfy  me.   Shaks. 

Resolve  me,  strangers,  whence  Ijinawhat  you  are? 

\  Dryden. 

2.  To  solve;  to  clear. 

Examine,  sift,  and  resolve  their  alleged  proofs, 
till  you  come  to  the  very  root  whence  they  spring, 
and  it  shall  clearly  appear,  that  the  most  which  can 
be  inferred  upon  such  plenty  of  divine  testimonies, 
is  only  this,  that  some  things  which  they  maintain, 
do  seem  to  have  been  out  of  scripture  not  absurdly 
gathered.  Hooker. 

I  resolve  the  riddle  of  their  loyalty,  and  give  them 
opportunity  to  let  the  world  see,  they  mean  not 
what  they  do,  but  what  they  say.  K.  Charles. 

He  always  bent  himself  rather  judiciously  to  re- 
solve, than  by  doubts  to  perplex  a  business. 

Hayward. 

The  gravers,  when  they  have  attained  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  reposes,  will  easily  resolve  those 
difficulties  which  perplex  them.  Dryden. 

The  man  who  would  resolve  the  work  of  fate, 
May  limit  number.  Prior. 

Happiness,  it  was  resolved  by  all,  must  be  some 
one  uniform  end,  proportioned  to  the  capacities  of 
human  nature,  attainable  by  every  man,  indepen- 
dent on  fortune.  Rogers. 

3.  To  settle  in  an  opinion. 

Good  or  evil  actions,  commanded  or  prohibited 
by  laws  and  precepts  simply  moral,  may  be  resolved 
into  some  dictates  and  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, imprinted  on  man's  heart  at  the  creation. 

White. 

Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth, 
Tour  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war.  Shaksp. 

4.  To  fix  in  a  determination.   This  sense 


is  rather  neutral,  though  in  these  ex- 
amples the  form  be  passive. 

Good  proof 
This  day  affords,  declaring  thee  resolved 
To  undergo  with  me  one  guilt.  Milton. 

Resolv'd  on  death,  resolved  to  die  in  arms.  Dryd. 

Resolved  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack; 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage,  unless 
Thy  other  lord  forbids  voluptuousness.        Dryden. 

5.  To  fix  in  constancy;  to  confirm. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement: 
I'll  make  the  statue  move.  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  melt;  to  dissolve. 
Resolving  is  bringing  a  fluid,  which  is  now  con- 
creted, into  the  state  of  fluidity  again.    Jlrbuthnot. 

Vegetable  salts  resolve  the  coagulated  humours  of 
a  human  body,  and  attenuate,  by  stimulating  the 
solids,  and  dissolving  the  fluids.  Arbuthnot. 

7.  To  analyse;  to  reduce. 

Into  what  can  we  resolve  this  strong  inclination 
of  mankind  to  this  error?  it  is  altogether  unimagi- 
nable, but  that  the  reason  of  so  universal  a  consent 
should  be  constant.  Tillotson. 

Ye  immortal  souls  who  once  were  men, 
And  now  resolved  to  elements  agen.  Dryden. 

The  decretals  turn  upon  this  point,  and  resolve  all 
into  a  monarchical  power  at  Rome.  Baker. 

To  Reso'lve,  re-zolv'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  determine;  to  decree  with  one's 

self. 

Confirm'd  then  I  resolve 
Adam  shall  share  with  me.  Milton. 

Covetousness  is  like  the  sea,  that  receives  the 
tribute  of  all  rivers,  though  far  unlike  it  in  lending 
any  back;  therefore  those,  who  have  resolved  upon 
the  thriving  sort  of  piety,  have  seldom  embarked  all 
their  hopes  in  one  bottom.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  melt;  to  be  dissolved. 

Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view? 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life, 
Which  bleeds  away,  ev'n  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  its  figure  'gainst  the  fire?  Shakspeare. 

No  man  condemn  me,  who  has  never  felt 
A  woman's  pow'r,  or  try'd  the  force  of  love; 
All  tempers  yield  and  soften  in  those  fires, 

Our  rmnr>nr«,  infp.rp.ste,  resnhring  down, 

Run  in  the  gentle  current  of  our  joys.       Southern. 
When  the  blood  stagnates  in  any  part,  it  first  co- 
agulates,  lllCU  itaUtUtB  and  IU11IS  alkaliuc..      -Q.-hx.ll. , 

3.  To  be  settled  in  opinion. 

Let  men  resolve  of  that  as  they  please:  this  every 
intelligent  being  must  grant,  that  there  is  something, 
that  is  himself,  that  he  would  have  happy.     Locke. 

Reso'lye,  re-zolv'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Resolution;  fixed  determination. 
I'm  glad  you  thus  continue  your  resolve, 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy.  Shakspeare. 

When  he  sees 
Himself  by  dogs,  and  dogs  by  men  pursu'd, 
He  straight  revokes  his  bold  resolve,  and  more 
Repents  his  courage,  than  his  fear  before.  Denham. 

Caesar's  approach  has  summon'd  us  together, 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves.  Addis. 
Reso'lvedly,  re-zolv'ed-le.  adv.  [from 
resolved.]  With  firmness  and  constancy. 
A  man  may  be  resolvedly  patient  unto  death ;  so 
that  it  is  not  the  mediocrity  of  resolution,  which 
makes  the  virtue;  nor  the  extremity  which  makes 
the  vice.  Grew. 

Reso'lvedness,  re-zolv'ed-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  resolved.~\  Resolution;  constan- 
cy; firmness. 

This  resolvedness,  this  high  fortitude  in  sin,  can 
with  no  reason  be  imagined  a  preparative  to  its  re- 
mission. Decay  of  Piety. 
Reso'lvent,  re-zol'vent.  n.  s.  [resolvens, 
Lat.]  That  which  has  the  power  of 
causing  solution. 
In  the  beginning  of  inflammation,  they  require 


repellants;  and  in  the  increase,  somewhat  of  resold 
vents  ought  to  be  mixed.  Wiseman, 

Lactescent  plants,  as  lettuce  andendive,  contaiB 
wholesome  juice,  resolvent  of  the  bile,  anodyne  and 
cooling.  Arbuthnot. 

Reso'lver,  re-zolv'&r.98  n.  s.  [from   re- 
solve.] 

1.  One  that  forms  a  firm  resolution. 

The.  resolutions  were  not  before  sincere;  conse- 
quently God  that  saw  that,  cannot  be  thought  to 
have  justified  that  unsincere  resolver;  that  dead 
faith.  Hammond. 

2.  One  that  dissolves;  one  that  separates 
parts. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  or  no  the  fire  be  the 
genuine  and  universal  resolver  of  mixed  bodies. 

Boyle. 
RE'SOLUTE,  rez'6-lute.    adj.    [resolu, 
Fr.J  Determined;  fixed;  constant;  stea- 
dy; firm. 

Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute;  laugh  to  scorn 
The  pow'r  of  man;  for  none  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  Shakspeare-. 

Edward  is  at  hand 
Ready  to  fight;  therefore  be  resolute.     Shakspeare. 

Re'solutely,  rez'6-lute-le.  adv.  [from 
resolute.]  Determinately;  firmly;  con- 
stantly; steadily. 

We  resolutely  must, 
To  the  few  virtues  that  we  have,  be  just.    Roscom. 
A  man,  who  lives  a  virtuous  life,  despises  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  allure- 
ments of  sense  persists  resolutely  in  his  course. 

Tillotson. 

Some  of  those  facts  he  examines,  some  he  rao- 

lately  denies;  others  he  endeavours  to  extenuate, 

and  the  rest  he  distorts  with  unnatural  turns.  Sivift. 

Re'soluteness,  rez'6-lute-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
resolute.]  Determinateness;  state  of  be- 
ing fixed  in  resolution. 

All  that  my  resoluteness  to  make  use  of  my  ears, 
not  tongue,  could  do,  was  to  make  them  acquiesce. 

Boyle. 
Resolution,  rez-6-lu'shan.  n.  s.  [resolu- 
tio,  Latin;  resolution,  French] 

1 .  Act  of  clearing  difficulties. 

In  mattTQ  of  antiquity,  »*"  their  originals  escape 
due  relation,  tbey  fall  into  great  obscurities,  and 
such  as  future  ages  seldom  reduce  into  a  resolution. 

Brown. 

Visits,  whether  of  civility,  or  for  resolution  of 
conscience,  or  information  in  points  of  difficulty, 
were  numerous.  Fell. 

The  unravelling  and  resolution  of  the  difficulties, 
that  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of  the  design, 
are  the  end  of  an  action.  Dryden. 

2.  Analysis;  act  of  separating  any  thing 
into  constituent  parts. 

To  the  present  impulses  of  sense,  memory,  and 
instinct,  all  the  sagacities  of  brutes  may  be  redu- 
ced; though  witty  men,  by  analytical  resolution, 
have  chymically  extracted  an  artificial  logick  out 
of  all  their  actions.  Hale. 

3.  Dissolution. 

In  the  hot  springs  of  extreme  cold  countries,  the 
first  heats  are  unsufferable,  which  proceed  out  of 
the  resolution  of  humidity  congealed.  Digby. 

4.  [from  resolute.']  Fixed  determination; 
settled  thought. 

I'  th'  progress  of  this  business, 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution, 
The  bishop  did  require  a  respite.  Shakspeare. 

0  Lord,  resolutions  of  future  reforming  do  not  al- 
ways satisfy  thy  justice,  nor  prevent  thy  vengeance 
for  former  miscarriages.  King  Charles. 

We  spend  our  days  in  deliberating,  and  we  end 
them  without  coming  to  any  resolution.  VEstrange. 

How  much  this  is  in  every  man's  power,  by  mak- 
ing resolutions  to  himself,  is  easy  to  try.        Locke 
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The  mode  of  the  will,  which  answers  to  dubita- 
tion,  maybe  called  suspension;  that  which  answers 
to  invention,  resolution:  and  that  whicu,  in  the 
phantastick  will,  is  obstinacy,  is  constancy  in  the  in- 
tellectual. .    Grew. 

5.  Constancy;  firmness;  steadiness  in  good 
or  bad. 

The  rest  of  the  Helots,  which  were  otherwise 
scattered,  bent  thitherward,  with  a  new  life  of  re- 
solution; as  if  their  captain  had  been  a  root,  out  of 
which  their  courage  had  sprung.  Sidney. 

I  would  unstate  myself  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 

Shakspeare. 

They,  who  governed  the  parliament,  had  the  re- 
solution to  act  those  monstrous  things.     Clarendon. 

What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope, 
If  not  what  resolution  from  despair.  Milton. 

6.  Determination  of  a  cause  in  courts  of 
justice. 

Nor  hare  we  all  the  acts  of  parliament  or  of  ju- 
dicial resolutions,  which  might  occasion  such  alter- 
ations. Hale. 
Resolutive,  rez'6-lu-tiv.612   adj.    [reso- 
lutus,  Latin;  resolutif,  French.]  Having 
the  power  to  dissolve  or  relax. 
Re'soxance,  rez'zo-nanse.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
so7io,  Latin.]  Sound;  resound. 

An  ancient  musician  informed  me,  that  there 

were  some  famous  lutes  that  attained  not  their  full 

seasoning  and  best  resonance,  till  they  were  about 

fourscore  years  old.  Boyle. 

Re'sonant,    rez'zo-nant."03    adj.     [reson- 

nant,  Fr.  resonans,  Lat.]     Resounding. 

His  volant  touch 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton. 
To    Reso'rt,    re-zort'.   -v.   n.    [ressortir, 
French.] 

1.  To  have  recourse. 

The  king  thought  it  time  to  resort  to  other  coun- 
sels, and  to  provide  force  to  chastise  them,  who  had 
so  much  despised  all  his  gentler  remedies. 

Clarendon. 

2.  To  go  publickly. 

Thither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort, 
And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valour.  Milton. 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort.    Pope. 

3.  To  repair  to. 

In  the  very  time  of  Moses'  law,  when  God's  spe- 
cial commandments  were  most  of  all  required,  some 
festival  days  were  ordained,  and  duly  observed 
among  the  Jews,  by  authority  of  the  church  and 
state,  and  the  same  was  not  superstitious;  for  our 
Saviour  himself  resorted  unto  them.  White. 

The  sons  of  light 
Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high.        Milton. 

To  Argos'  realms  the  victor  god  resorts, 
And  enters  cold  Crotopus'  humble  courts.       Pope. 

4.  To  fall  back.  In  law. 

The  inheritance  of  the  son  never  resorted  to  the 
mother  or  to  any  of  her  ancestors,  but  both  were 
totally  excluded  from  the  succession.  Hale. 

Reso'rt,  re-zort'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Frequency;  assembly;  meeting. 

Unknown,  unqucstion'd  in  that  thick  resoi-t. 

Dryden. 

2.  Concourse;  confluence. 

The  like  places  of  resort  are  frequented  by  men 
out  of  place.  Swift. 

3.  Act  of  visiting. 

Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort.     Shaksp. 

4.  [ressort,  Fr]  Movement;  active  power; 
spring.   A  gallicism. 

Some  know  the  resorts  and  falls  of  business,  that 
cannot  sink  into  the  main  of  it.  Bacon. 

In  fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go, 
\Ve  wander  after  pathless  destiny, 

Whose  dark  resorts  since  prudence  cannot  know, 
In  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  shall  be.     Dryd. 
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Reso'rter,  re-z6rt'ur.  n.  «.  [from  resort.'] 

One  that  frequents,  or  visits. 
To  Resou'nd,  re'sound.448  v.  a.  [resono, 

Lat.  resonner,  French.] 

1.  To  echo;  to  sound  back;  to  return  as 
sound. 

With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades, 
To  answer  and  resound  far  other  song.        Milton. 
And  Albion's  cliffs  resound  the  rural  lay.     Pope. 

2.  To  celebrate  by  sound. 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  psaltery  loudly 
resounded  the  innumerable  benefits  of  the  almighty 
Creator.  Peacham. 

The  sound  of  hymns,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Incompass'd  shall  resound  thee  ever  blest.   Milton. 

3.  To  sound;  to  tell  so  as  to  be  heard  far. 

The  man,  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd, 
Long  exercis'd  in  woes,  oh  muse!  resound.      Pope. 

To  Resou'nd,  re-zound'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  echoed  back. 

What  is  common  fame,  which  sounds  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  resounds  back  to  them 
again,  but  generally  a  loud,  rattling,  impudent  lye? 

South. 

2.  To  be  much  and  loudly  mentioned. 

What  resounds  in  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's 
sons.  Milton. 

Resou'rce,  re-sorse'.318  n.  s.  [ressource, 
French.  Skinner  derives  it  from  resou- 
dre,  French;  to  spring  up.]  Some  new 
or  unexpected  means  that  offer;  resort; 
expedient. 

Pallas  view'd 
His  foes  pursuing,  and  his  friends  pursu'd; 
Us'd  threatnings,  mix'd  with  pray'rs,  his  last  re- 
source; 
With  these  to  move  their  minds,  with  those  to  fire 
their  force.  Dryden. 

To  Reso'w,  re-so'.  v.  a.  [re  and  sow.]  To 
sow  anew. 

Over  wet  at  sowing  time  breedeth  much  dearth, 
insomuch  as  they  are  forced  to  resoio  summer  corn. 

Bacon. 
To    Respea'k,   re-speke'.   v.  n.   [re   and 
speak]  To  answer. 

The  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell, 
And  the  king's  rowse  the  heav'n  shall  bruit  again, 
Respeaking  earthly  thunder.  Shakspeare. 

To  RESPE'CT,  re-spSkt'.  v.  a.  [respect- 
us,  Latin.] 

1.  To  regard;  to  have  regard  to. 

Claudio,  I  quake, 
Lest  thou  should'st  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.  Shakspeare. 

The  blest  gods  doe  not  love 
Ungodly  actions ;  but  respect  the  right, 
And  in  the  works  of  pious  men  delight.    Chapman. 

In  orchards  and  gardens  we  do  not  so  much  re- 
spect beauty,  as  variety  of  ground  for  fruits,  trees, 
and  herbs.  Bacon. 

In  judgment-seats,  not  men's  qualities,  but  causes 
only  ought  to  be  respected.  Kettleivorth. 

2.  [respecter,  French.]  To  consider  with 
a  lower  degree  of  reverence. 

There  is  nothing  more  terrible  to  a  guilty  heart, 
than  the  eye  of  a  respected  friend.  Sidney. 

Whoever  tastes,  let  him  with  grateful  heart 
Respect  that  ancient  loyal  house.  Philips. 

I  always  loved  and  respected  sir  William.  Swift. 

3.  To  have  relation  to:  as,  the  allusion  re- 
sficcts  an  ancient  custom. 

4.  To  look  toward. 

The  needle  doth  vary,  as  it  approacheth  the  pole; 
whereas,  were  there  such  direction  from  the  rocks, 
upon  a  nearer  approachment,  it  would  more  direct- 
ly respect  them.  Br  oxen. 

Palladius  adviseth,  the  front  of  his  house  should 
so  respect  the  south,  that  in  the  first  angle  it  receive 
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the  rising  rays  of  the  winter  sun,  and  decline  a  lit- 
tle from  the  winter  setting  thereof.  Brown 

Respe'ct,  re-spekt'.  n.  a.  [respect,  Fr. 
respectus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Regard;  attention. 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world; 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 

Shakspeare. 
1  love 
My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender 
Than  mine  own  life.  Shakspeare 

2.  Reverence;  honour. 

You  know  me  dutiful,  therefore 
Let  me  not  shame  respect;  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice. 

Shakspeare 
iEneas  must  be  drawn  a  suppliant  to  Dido,  with 
respect  in  his  gestures,  and  humility  in  his  eyes. 

Dryden. 
I  found  the  king  abandon'd  to  neglect; 
Seen  without  awe,  and  serv'd  without  respect. 

Prior- 
The  same  men  treat  the  Lord's  day  with  as  little 
respect,  and  make  the  advantage  of  rest  and  leisure 
from  their  worldly  affairs  only  an  instrument  to  pro- 
mote their  pleasure  and  diversions.  Nelson- 

3.  Awful  kindness. 

He,  that  will  have  his  son  have  a  respect  for  him, 
must  have  a  great  reverence  for  his  son.        Locke 

4.  Good-will. 

Pembroke  has  got 
A  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  pure  respect; 
No  other  obligation? 

That  promises  more  thousands.  Shakspeare 

The  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  his  offering 

Genesis. 

5.  Partial  regard. 

It  is  not  good  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judg- 
ment. Proverbs- 

6.  Reverend  character. 

Many  of  the  best  respect  hi  Rome, 
Groaning  under  this  age's  yoke, 
Have  wish'd,  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eye. 

Shakspeare. 

7.  Manner  of  treating  others. 

You  must  use  them  with  fit  respects,  according  to 
the  bonds  of  nature ;  but  you  are  of  kin  to  their 
persons,  not  errors.  Bacon. 

The  duke's  carriage  was  to  the  gentlemen  of  fair 
respect,  and  bountiful  to  the  soldier,  according  to 
any  special  value  which  he  spied  in  any.     Wolton. 

8.  Consideration;  motive. 

Whatsoever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move 
them,  for  contenting  of  their  minds,  Calvin  return- 
ed. Hooker. 

The  love  of  him,  and  this  respect  beside; 
For  that  my  graudsire  was  an  Englishman, 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this.    Shaksp- 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife.  Shakspeare. 

9.  Relation;  regard. 

In  respect  of  the  suitors  which  attend  you,  do 
them  what  right  in  justice,  and  with  as  much  speed 
as  you  may.  Bacon. 

There  have  been  always  monsters  amongst  them, 
in  respect  of  their  bodies.  Wilkins. 

I  have  represented  to  you  the  excellency  of  the 
christian  religion,  in  respect  of  its  clear  discoveries 
*  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  in  respect  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  laws.  Tillotson. 

Every  thing  which  is  imperfect,  as  the  world 
must  be  acknowledged  in  mauy  respects,  had  some 
cause  which  produced  it.  Tillotson. 

They  believed  but  one  supreme  deity,  which, 
with  res])ect  to  the  various  benefits  men  received, 
from  him,  had  several  titles.  Tillotson. 

Respe'ctable,  re-speVta-bl.  adj.  [re- 
spectable, Fr.]  Venerable;  meriting  re- 
spect. 

Respe'cter,  re-spekt'ur.98  n.  s.  [from 
respect.]  One  that  has  partial  regard 
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Neither  is  any  condition  more  honourable  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  another;  otherwise  he  would  be 
a  respecter  of  persons;  for  he  hath  proposed  the 
same  salvation  to  all.  Swift. 

Respe'ctful,  re-sp£kt'ful.  adj.  [respect 
and  full.]  Ceremonious;  full  of  outward 
civility. 

Will  you  be  only,  and  for  ever  mine? 
From  this  dear  bosom  shall  I  ne'er  be  torn? 
Or  you  grow  cold,  respectful,  or  forsworn?      Prior. 

With  humble  joy,  and  with  respectful  fear, 
The  list'ning  people  shall  his  story  hear.        Prior. 
Respe'ctfull  y,  re-spekt'ful-e.  adv .  [from 
respectful.]  With  some  degree  of  reve- 
rence. 

To  your  glad  genius  sacrifice  this  day, 
Let  common  meats  respectfully  give  way.    Dryden. 

Respe'otfulness,  re-spekt'ful-nes.  n.  s. 

[from  respectful.']  The  quality  of  being 

respectful. 
Respective,    re-spek'tiv.512   adj.   [from 

respect.] 

1.  Particular;  relating  to  particular  per- 
sons or  things. 

Moses  mentions  the  immediate  causes,  and  St. 
Peter  the  more  remote  and  fundamental  causes, 
that  constitution  of  the  heavens,  and  that  constitu- 
tion of  the  earth,  in  reference  to  their  respective 
waters,  which  made  that  world  obnoxious  to  a  de- 
luge. Burnet. 

When  so  many  present  themselves  before  their 
respective  magistrates  to  take  the  oaths,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  awaken  a  due  sense  of  their  en- 
gagements. Jlddison- 

2.  [respectif  French.]  Relative;  not  abso- 
lute. 

The  medium  intended  is  not  an  absolute,  but  a 
respective  medium ;  the  proportion  recommended  to 
all  is  the  same;  but  the  things  to  be  desired  in  this 
proportion  will  vary.  Rogers. 

3.  Worthy  of  reverence.     Not  in  use. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself?      Shakspeare. 

4.  Careful;  cautious;  attentive  to  conse- 
quences.    Obsolete. 

Respective  and  wary  men  had  rather  seek  quietly 
their  own,  and  wish  that  the  world  may  go  well,  so 
it  be  not  long  of  them,  than  with  pain  and  hazard 
make  themselves  advisers  for  the  common  good. 

Hooker. 

He  was  exceeding  respective  and  precise.  Raleigh. 

Respectively,  re-spek'tiv-le.  adv.  [from 
respective.] 

1.  Particularly;  as  each  belongs  to  each. 

The  interruption  of  trade  between  the  English 
and  Flemish  began  to  pinch  the  merchants  of  both 
nations,  which  moved  them  by  all  means  to  dispose 
their  sovereigns  respectively  to  open  the  intercourse 
again.  Bacon. 

The  impressions  from  the  objects  of  the  senses 
do  mingle  respectively  every  one  with  his  kind. 

Bacon. 

Good  and  evil  are  in  morality,  as  the  east  and 
west  are  in  the  frame  of  the  world,  founded  in  and 
divided  by  that  fixed  and  unalterable  situation, 
which  they  have  respectively  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  universe.  South. 

The  principles  of  those  governments  are  respect- 
ively disclaimed  and  abhorred  by  all  the  men  of 
sense  and  virtue  in  both  parties.  Addison. 

2.  Relatively;  not  absolutely. 

If  there  had  been  no  other  choice,  but  that  Adam 
had  been  left  to  the  universal,  Moses  would  not  then 
have  said,  eastward  in  Eden,  seeing  the  world  hath 
not  east  nor  west,  but  respectively.  Raleigh. 

3.  Partially;  with  respect  to  private  views. 
Obsolete. 

Among  the  ministers  themselves,  one  being  so  far 
m  estimation  above  the  rest,  the  voices  of  the  rest 


were  likely  to  be  given  for  the  most  part  respective- 
ly with  a  kind  of  secret  dependency.  Hooker. 
With  great  reverence.  Not  in  use. 

Honest  Flaminius,  you  are  very  respectively  wel- 
come. Shakspeare. 
Respe'ksion,  re-sper'shun.  n.  s.  [resper- 

sio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  sprinkling. 
Respira'tion,  res-pe-ra'shun.   n.  s.  [re- 
spiration, Fr.  respiratio,  from  respiro, 
Latin.] 

1 .  The  act  of  breathing. 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  affirmed,  that  the  ebbing 

and  flowing  of  the  sea  was  the  respiration  of  the 
world,  drawing  in  water  as  breath,  and  putting  it 
forth  again.  <  Bacon. 

Syrups  or  other  expectoratives  do  not  advantage 
in  coughs,  by  slipping  down  between  the  epiglottis; 
for,  as  I  instanced  before,  that  must  necessarily  oc- 
casion a  greater  cough  and  difficulty  of  respiration. 

Harvey. 

The  author  of  nature  foreknew  the  necessity  of 
rains  and  dews  to  the  present  structure  of  plants, 
and  the  uses  of  respiration  to  animals;  and  there- 
fore created  those  correspondent  properties  in  the 
atmosphere.  Bentley. 

2.  Relief  from  toil. 
Till  the  day 

Appear  of  respiration  to  the  just, 
And  vengeance  to  the  wicked.  Milton. 

To    Respi're,    re-spirc'.    v.   n.    [respiro, 
Lat.  rfspirery  French.] 

1.  To  breathe. 
The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire; 

The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire, 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorch'd.  Dryden. 

2.  To  catch  breath. 
Till  breathless  both  themselves  aside  retire, 

Where  foaming  wrath,  their  cruel  tusks  they  whet, 
And  trample  th'  earth  the  whiles  they  may  respire. 

Spenser. 
I,  a  pris'ner  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprison'd  also,  close  and  damp, 
Unwholesome  draught;  but  here  I  feel  amends, 
The  breath  of  heav'n  fresh  blowing,  pure  and  sweet, 
With  day  spring  born ;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 

Milton. 

3.  To  rest;  to  take  rest  from  toil. 
Hark!  he  strikes  the  golden  lyre; 

And  see !  the  tortu^r'd  ghosts  respire, 

See  shady  forms  advance!  Pope. 

RESPFTE,  res' pit.110  n.  s.  [respit,  Fr.] 

1.  Reprieve;  suspension  of  a  capital  sen- 
tence. 

I  had  hope  to  spend 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day, 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.  Milton. 

Wisdom  and  eloquence  in  vain  would  plead 
One  moment's  respite  for  the  learned  head; 
Judges  of  writings  and  of  men  have  dy'd.     Prior. 

2.  Pause;  interval. 
The  fox  then  counsel'd  th'  ape  for  to  require 

Respite  till  morrow  t'  answer  his  desire.  Spenser. 
This  customary  war,  which  troubleth  all  the 
world,  giveth  little  respite  or  breathing  time  of 
peace,  doth  usually  borrow  pretence  from  the  ne- 
cessary, to  make  itself  appear  more  honest. 

Raleigh. 
Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require, 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

Denham. 
To    Respi'te,   res'pit.   v.   a.   [from   the 
noun.] 

1.  To  relieve  by  a  pause. 
In  what  bow'r  or  shade 

Thou  find'st  him,  from  the  heat  of  noon  retir'd, 

To  respite  his  day-labour  with  repast, 

Or  with  repose.  Milton. 

2.  [respiter,  old  French.]  To  suspend;  to 
delay. 

An  act  passed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers 


of  the  king's  army,  by  which  they  were  promised 
payment,  in  November  following;  till  which  time 
they  were  to  respite  it,  and  be  contented  that  the 
common  soldiers  and  inferior  officers  should  be  sa- 
tisfied upon  their  disbanding.  Clarendon. 

Resple'ndence,  re  splen'dense.    ?  n.  s. 

Resple'ndency,  re-splen'den-se.  3  [from 
resplendent.]  Lustre;  brightness;  splen- 
dour. 

Son!  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  my  might.  Milton. 
To  neglect  that  supreme  resplendency,  that  shines 
in  God,  for  these  dim  representations  of  it  in  the 
creature,  is  as  absurd  as  it  were  for  a  Persian  to 
offer  his  sacrifices  to  a  parhelion  instead  of  adoring 
the  sun.  Boyle. 

RESPLE'NDENT,  re-splen'dent.  adj. 
[resplendens,  Latin.]  Bright;  shining; 
having  a  beautiful  lustre. 

Rich  in  commodities,  beautiful  in  situation,  re- 
splendent in  all  glory.  Camden. 

There  all  within  full  rich  array'd  he  found, 

With  royal  arras  and  resplendent  gold.        Spenser. 

The  ancient  electrum  had  in  it  a  fifth  of  silver 

to  the  gold,  and  made  a  compound  metal,  as  fit  for 

most  uses  as  gold,  and  more  resplendent.       Bacon. 

Empress  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Eve! 

Milton. 
Every  body  looks  most  splendid  and  luminous  in 
the  light  of  its  own  colour:  cinnaber  in  the  homo- 
geneal  light  is  most  resplendent,  in  the  green  light 
it  is  manifestly  less  resplendent,  in  the  blue  light 
still  less.  Neioton. 

Resplendent  brass,  and  more  resplendent  dames. 

Pope. 
Resple'ndently,   re-splen'dent-le.    adv. 
[from  resplendent.]  With  lustre;  bright- 
ly; splendidly. 
To  RESPO'ND,  re-spond'.  v.  n.  [resfion-- 
deo,  Lat.  respondre,  French.] 

1.  To  answer.    Little  used. 

2.  To  correspond;  to  suit. 

To  ev'ry  theme  responds  thy  various  lay; 
Here  rowls  a  torrent,  there  meanders  play. 

Broome. 
Respondent,  re-spond'ent.  n.  s.  [respond- 
ens,  Latin.] 

1.  An  answerer  in  a  suit. 

In  giving  an  answer,  the  respondent  should  be  in 
court,  and  personally  admonished  by  the  judge  to 
answer  the  judge's  interrogation.  Jiyliffe. 

2.  One  whose  province,  in  a  set  disputa- 
tion, is  to  refute  objections. 

How  becomingly  does  Philopolis  exercise  his  of- 
fice, and  seasonably  commit  the  opponent  with  the 
respondent,  like  a  long  practised  moderator!  More. 
The  respondent  may  easily  shew,  that  though 
wine  may  do  all  this,  yet  it  may  be  finally  hurtful 
to  the  soul  and  body  of  him.  Watts. 

Respo'nse,  re-sponse'.  tn.  s.  [responsum, 
Latin.] 

1.  An  answer;  commonly  an  oraculous 
answer. 

Mere  natural  piety  has  taught  men  to  receive  the 
responses  of  the  gods  with  all  possible  veneration. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  oracles,  which  had  before  flourished,  began 
to  droop,  and  from  giving  responses  in  verse,  de- 
scended to  prose,  and  within  a  while  were  utterly 
silenced.  Hammond. 

2.  [respons,  Fr.]  Answer  made  by  the 
congregation,  speaking  alternately  with 
the  priest  in  public  worship. 

To  make  his  parishioners  kneel  and  join  in  the 
responses  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and 
common  prayer  book.  Jiddison. 

3.  Reply  to  an  objection  in  a  formal  dis- 
putation. 

Let  the  respondent  not  turn  opponent;  except  in 
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retorting  the  argument  upon  his  adversary,  after  a 
direct  response;  and  even  this  is  allowed  only  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  own  response.  Walts. 

Responsible,  re-spon'se-bl.   adj.  [from 
res/ionsus,  Lat.] 

1.  Answerable;  accountable. 

Heathens,  who  have  certainly  the  talent  of  natu- 
ral knowledge,  are  responsible  for  it.       Hammond. 

He  as  much  satisfies  the  itch  of  telling  news;  he 
as  much  persuades  his  hearers;  and  all  this  while 
he  has  his  retreat  secure,  and  stands  not  responsible 
for  tlic  truth  of  his  relations.    Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Capable  of  discharging  an  obligation. 

The  necessity  of  a  proportion  of  money  to  trade 
depends  on  money  as  a  pledge,  which  writing  can- 
not supply  the  place  of;  since  the  bill,  I  receive 
from  one  man,  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  security 
by  another,  he  not  knowing  that  the  bill  is  legal,  or 
that  the  man  bound  is  honest  or  responsible.  Locke. 

Respo'nsibleness,  re-sp6n'se-bl-nSs.  n.  s. 
[from  responsible.]  State  of  being  obli- 
ged or  qualified  to  answer. 

Respo'nsion,  re-spon'shiin.  n.  s.  [resfion- 
sio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  answering. 

Respo'nsive,  re-spon'siv.  adj.  [resfionsif, 
Fr.  from  res/ionsus,  Lat.] 

1.  Answering;  making  answer. 

A  certificate  is  a  responsive  letter,  or  letter  by 
way  of  answer.  Jlyliffe. 

2.  Correspondent;  suited  to  something 
else. 

Sing  of  love  and  gay  desire, 
Responsive  to  the  warbling  lyre.  Fenton. 

Be  there  Demodocus  the  baid  of  fame, 
Taught  by  the  gods  to  please,  when  high  he  sings 
The  vocal  lay  responsive  to  the  strings.  Pope. 

Respo'nsory,  re-spon'sur-e.51M  adj.  [re- 
sfionsorius,  Lat.]  Containing  answer. 

REST,  rest.  n.  s.  [jierc,  Saxon;  taste, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Sleep;  repose. 

All  things  retir'd  to  rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose.  Milton. 

My  tost  limbs  are  wearied  into  rest.  Pope. 

2.  The  final  sleep;  the  quietness  of  death. 

Oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charm 'd  their  ears; 
For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest, 
His  lyre.  Dryden. 

3.  Stillness;  cessation  or  absence  ot  mo- 
tion. 

Putrefaction  asketh  rest;  for  the  subtle  motion, 
which  putrefaction  requireth,  is  disturbed  by  any 
agitation.  Bacon. 

What  cause  mov'd  the  Creator,  in  his  holy  rest, 
So  late  to  build?  Milton. 

All  things  past  are  equally  and  perfectly  at  rest; 
and  to  this  way  of  consideration  of  them  are  all  one, 
whether  they  were  before  the  world,  or  but  yester- 
day. Locke. 

4.  Quiet;  peace;  cessation  from  disturb- 
ance. 

Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart; 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.         Matthew. 
He  giveth  you  rest  from  all  your  enemies. 

Deuteronomy. 

'Scap'd  from  such  storms  of  pow'r,  holding  it  best 

To  be  below  herself  to  be  at  rest.  Daniel. 

The  root  cut  off,  from  whence  these  tumults  rose, 

He  should  have  rest,  the  commonwealth  repose. 

Daniel. 
Thus  fene'd,  but  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind. 

Milton. 
Where  can  a  frail  man  hide  him?  in  what  arms 
Shall  a  short  life  enjoy  a  little  rest?  Fanshaw. 

With  what  a  load  of  vengeance  am  I  prest, 
Yet  never,  never,  can  I  hope  for  rest; 
For  when  my  heavy  burden  I  remove, 
The  weight  falls  down,  and  crushes  her  I  love. 

Dryden. 
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Like  the  suu,  it  had  light  and  agility;  it  knew  no 
rest  but  in  motion,  no  quiet  but  in  activity.    South. 

Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest.  lgo.  Pope. 

The  grave,  where  ev'n  the  great  find  rest.  Pope. 
.  Cessation  from  bodily  labour. 

There  the  weary  be  at  rest.  Job. 

The  christian  chuseth  for  his  day  of  rest  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  that  he  might  thereby  profess  him- 
self a  servant  of  God,  who  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  vanquished  Satan.  Nelson. 

.  Support;  that  on  which  any  thing  leans 
or  rests. 

Forth  prick'd  Clorinda  from  the  throng, 
And  'gainst  Tancredie  set  her  spear  in  rest.  Fairfax . 

A  man  may  think,  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  off 
as  well  upon  the  arm,  as  upon  a  rest;  but  when  all 
is  done,  good  counsel  setteth  business  straight. 

Bacon. 

Their  vizors  clos'd,  their  lances  in  the  rest, 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest; 
They  speed  the  race.  Dryden. 

Take  the  handle  in  your  right  hand,  and  clasp- 
ing the  blade  of  it  in  your  left,  lean  it  steady  upon 
the  rest,  holding  the  edge  a  little  aslant  over  the 
work,  so  as  a  corner  of  the  thin  side  of  the  chissel 
may  bear  upon  the  rest,  and  the  flat  side  of  the  chis- 
sel may  make  a  small  angle  with  the  rest.    Moscon. 

7.  Place  of  repose. 
Sustain'd  by  him  with  comforts,  till  we  end 

In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home.       Milton. 

8.  Final  hope. 
Sea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war,  but  this  is 

when  princes  set  up  their  rest  upon  the  battle. 

Bacon. 
This  answer  would  render  their  counsels  of  less 
reverence  to  the  people,  if  upon  those  reasons,  they 
should  recede  from  what  they  had,  with  that  confi- 
dence and  disdain  of  the  house  of  peers,  demanded 
of  the  king;  they  therefore  resolved  to  set  up  their 
rest  upon  that  stake,  and  to  go  through  with  it,  or 
pprish  ;»  «bo  tttto.,.j,t.  Clarendon. 

9.  [reste,  tt.  quod  restai,  Lat.]  Remain- 

der; what  remains. 

Religion  gives  part  of  its  reward  in  hand,  the 

present  comfort  of  having  done  our  duty;  and  for 

the  rest,  it  offers  us  the  best  security  that  heaven 

can  g've.  Tillotson. 

The  pow'r  in  glory  shone, 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known, 
The  rest  a  huntress.  Dryden. 

Rest,  rest.  adj.  [restes,  Fr.  quod  restat, 
Lat.]  Others;  those  not  included  in  any 
proposition. 

By  description  of  their  qualities,  many  things 
may  be  learned  concerning  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants-  Abbot. 

They  had  no  other  consideration  of  the  publick, 
than  that  no  disturbance  might  interrupt  their  quiet 
in  their  own  days;  and  that  the  rest,  who  had  larger 
hearts  and  more  publick  spirits,  would  extend  their 
labour,  activity,  and  advice  only  to  secure  the  em- 
pire at  home  by  all  peaceable  arts.  Clarendon. 
Plato,  and  the  rest  of  the  philosophers  acknow- 
ledged the  unity,  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
providence  of  the  supreme  God.  Stilling  fleet. 

Arm'd  like  the  rest,  the  Trojan  prince  appears, 
And  by  his  pious  labour  urges  theirs.  Dryden. 

Upon  so  equal  terms  did  they  all  stand,  that  no 
one  bad  a  fairer  pretence  of  right  than  the  rest. 

Woodioard. 
To  Rest,  r£st.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  sleep;  to  be  asleep;  to  slumber. 

Fancy  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests.      Milton. 

2.  To  sleep  the  final  sleep;  to  die. 
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Glad  I'd  lay  me  down, 
As  in  my  mother's  lap;  there  I  should  rest, 
And  sleep  secure.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  at  quiet;  to  be  at  peace;  to  be 
without  disturbance. 
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Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  ivavcs, 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there.     Mitloti 

4.  To  be  without  motion;  to  be  still. 

Over  the  tent  a  cloud  shall  rest  by  day     Milton. 

5.  To  be  fixed  in  any  state  or  opinion. 
_  He  will  not  rest  content,  though  thou  givestmany 

?lts-  Proverbs. 

Every  creature  has  a  share  in  the  common  bles- 
sings of  providence;  and  every  creature  should  rest 
well  satisfied  with  its  proportion  in  them.       VEst. 

After  such  a  lord  I  rest  secure, 
Thou  wilt  no  foreign  reins  or  Trojan  load  endure. 

Dryden, 

There  yet  survives  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Sancho's  blood,  whom,  when  I  shall  produce, 
I  rest  assur'd  to  see  you  pale  with  fear.       Dryden- 
5.  To  cease  from  labour. 

Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  se- 
venth day  thou  shall  rest.  Exodus. 

The  ark  went  before,  to  search  out  a  resting  place 
for  them.  Numbers. 

From  work 
Resting,  he  bless'd  the  seventh  day.  Milton. 

When  you  enter  into  the  regions  of  death,  you 
rest  from  all  your  labours  and  your  fears.     Taylor. 

7.  To  be  satisfied;  to  acquiesce. 
To  urge  the  foe  to  battle, 

Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  despair, 

Were  to  refuse  th'  awards  of  providence, 

And  not  to  rest  in  heaven's  determination.  Mdison. 

8.  To  lean;  to  recline  for  support  or  quiet. 
On  him  I  rested, 

And,  not  without  consid'ring,  fix'd  my  fate.    Dryd. 

Sometimes  it  rests  upon  testimony,  when  testi- 
mony of  right  has  nothing  to  do;  because  it  is  easier 
to  believe,  than  (o  be  scientifically  instructed. 

Locke. 

The  philosophical  use  of  words  conveys  the  pre- 
cise notions  of  things,  which  the  mind  may  rest 
upon,  and  be  satisfied  with,  in  its  search  after 
knowledge.  Locke. 

9.  [res Co,  Latin;  rester,  Fr.]  To  be  left;  to 
remain. 

Fall'n  he  is;  and  now 
What  rests,  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 
On  his  transgression?  Milton. 

There  resteth  the  comparative;  that  is,  its  being 
granted,  that  it  is  either  lawful  or  binding,  yet 
whether  other  things  be  not  preferred  before  it,  as 
extirpation  of  heresies.  Bacon. 

To  Rest,  rest.  v.  a. 

1.  To  lay  to  rest. 
Your  piety  has  paid 

All  needful  rites,  to  rest  my  wand'ring  shade. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  place  as  on  a  support. 
As  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last, 

Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast; 

So  England  now  doth,  with  like  toil  opprest, 

Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest.         Waller. 

The  protestants  having  well  studied  the  fathers, 
were  now  willing  to  rest  their  cause,  not  upon  scrip- 
ture only,  but  fathers  too;  so  far  at  least  as  the 
three  first  centuries.  Waterland. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown.         Gray. 

Resta'gnant,  re-stag'nant.  adj.  [restag- 
nans,  Lat.]  Remaining  without  flow  or 
motion. 

Upon  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  the  air,  which, 
bears  against  the  reslagnant  quicksilver,  is  less 
pressed  by  the  less  ponderous  incumbent  air.  Beyle. 

To  RESTA'GNATE,  re-stag'nate.  v.  n. 


[re  and  stagnate.]    To  stand  without 
flow. 
The  blood  returns  thick,  and  is  apt  to  restagnate. 

Wist  man 
Restagna'tion,     re-stag-na'shun.     n.   s. 
[from  restagnate.']  The  state  of  stand- 
ing without  flow,  course,  or  motion. 
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Restaura'tion,  res-ta-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [re- 
stauro,  Latin.]  The  act  of  recoveinng 
to  the  former  state. 

Adam  is  in  us  an  original  cause  of  our  nature, 
and  of  that  corruption  of  nature  which  causeth 
death ;  Christ  as  the  cause  original  of  restauration 
to  life.  Hooker, 

O  my  dear  father!  restauration  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made.  Shakspeare. 

Spermatical  parts  will  not  admit  a  regeneration, 
much  less  will  they  receive  an  integral  restauration. 

Brown. 
To  Reste'm,  re-stem',  v.  a.  [re  and  stem.-] 
To  force  back  against  the  current. 

How  they  reslem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  ap- 
pearance 
Toward  Cyprus.  Shakspeare. 

Re'stful,  rest'ful.  adj.  [rest  and  full.'] 
Quiet;  being  at  rest. 

Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court, 
As  far  as  Calais  to  my  uncle's  head?     Shakspeare. 

Restha'rrow,  rest-har'ro.  n.  s.   A  plant. 
RE'STIFF,  res'tif.  adj.  [restiff,  Fr.  res- 
tivo,  Ital.] 

1.  Unwilling  to  stir;  resolute  against  go- 
ing forward;  obstinate;  stubborn.  It  is 
originally  used  of  a  horse,  that,  though 
not  wearied,  will  not  be  driven  forward. 

All,  who  before  bim  did  ascend  the  throne, 
Labour'd  to  draw  three  restive  nations  on.  Roscom. 

This  restiff  stubbornness  is  never  to  be  excused 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  UEstrange. 

Some,  with  studious  care, 
Their  restiff  steeds  in  sandy  plains  prepare.    Dryd. 

The  archangel,  when  disaord  was  restive,  and 
would  not  be  drawn  from  her  beloved  monastery 
with  fair  words,  drags  her  out  with  many  stripes. 

Dryden. 

So  James  the  drowsy  genius  wakes 
Of  Britain,  long  entranc'd  in  charms, 
Restiff,  and  slumb'ring  on  its  arms.  Dryden. 

The  pamper'd  colt  will  discipline  disdain, 
Impatient  of  the  lash,  and  restiff  to  the  rein.  Dryd. 

2.  Being  at  rest;  being  less  in  motion. 
Not  used. 

Palsies  oftenest  happen  upon  the  left  side;  the 
most  vigorous  part  protecting  itself,  and  protruding 
the  matter  upon  the  weaker  and  restive  side. 

Brown. 

Re'stifness,  res'tif-nes.  n.  s.  [from  res- 
tiff.'] Obstinate  reluctance. 

Overt  virtues  bring  forth  praise;  but  secret  vir- 
tues bring  forth  fortune:  certain  deliveries  of  a 
man's  self,  which  the  Spanish  name  desemboltura, 
partly  expresseth,  where  there  be  not  stands  nor 
restiveness  in  a  man's  nature ;  but  the  wheels  of  his 
mind  keep  way  with  the  wheels  of  his  fortune. 

Bacon. 
That  it  gave  occasion  to  some  men's  further  res- 
tiveness, is  imputable  to  their  own  depraved  tem- 
pers. King  Charles. 

Resti'nction,  re-stingk'shun.  n.  s.  [re- 
stinctus,  Latin.]  The  act  of  extin- 
guishing. 

Restitution,  res-te-tu'shiin.  n.  s.  [resti- 
tutio, Latin.] 
1.  The  act  of  restoring  what  is  lost  or 
taken  away. 

To  subdue  an  usurper,  should  be  no  unjust  en- 
terprise or  wrongful  war,  but  a  restitution  of  an- 
cient rights  unto  the  crown  of  England,  from 
whence  they  were  most  unjustly  expelled  and  long 
kept  out.  Spenser. 

He  would  pawn  his  fortunes 


Shakspeare. 


To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  call'd  your  vanquisher. 

He  restitution  to  the  value  makes; 
Nor  joy  in  his  extorted  treasure  takes.         Sandys. 

Whosoever  is  an  effective  real  cause  of  doing  a 
neighbour  wrong,  by  what  instrument  soever  he 
does  it,  is  bound  to  make  restitution.  Taylor. 

In  case  our  offence  against  God  hath  been  com- 
plicated with  injury  to  men,  it  is  but  reasonable  we 
should  make  restitution.  Tillotson. 

A  great  man,  who  has  never  been  known  wil- 
lingly to  pay  a  just  debt,  ought  not  all  of  a  sudden  to 
be  introduced,  making  restitution  of  thousands  he 
has  cheated:  let  it  suffice  to  pay  twenty  pounds  to 
a  friend,  who  has  lost  his  note.  Jlrbuthnot. 

I.  The  act  of  recovering  its  former  state 
or  posture. 

In  the  woody  parts  of  plants,  which  are  their 
bones,  the  principles  are  so  compounded  as  to  make 
them  flexible  without  joints,  and  also  elastick;  that 
so  their  roots  may  yield  to  stones,  and  their  trunks 
to  the  wind,  with  a  power  of  restitution.         Grew. 

Re'stlesly,  rest'les-le.  adv.  [from  rest- 
less.] Without  rest;  unquietly. 

When  the  mind  casts  and  turns  itself  restlesly 
from  one  thing  to  another,  strains  this  power  of  the 
soul  to  apprehend,  that  to  judge,  another  to  divide, 
a  fourth  to  remember;  thus  tracing  out  the  nice  and 
scarce  observable  difference  of  somethings,  and  the 
real  agreement  of  others;  at  length  it  brings  all  the 
ends  of  a  long  hypothesis  together.  South. 

Re'stlesness,    rest'les-n£s.    n.  s.   [_from 
rest/ess.] 

1 .  Want  of  sleep. 
Restlesness  and  intermission  from  sleep,  grieved 

persons  are  molested  with,  whereby  the  blood  is 
dried.  Harvey. 

2.  Want  of  rest;  unquietness. 
Let  him  keep  the  rest, 

But  keep  them  with  repir""S  mOesmaa, 

Lei  uiui  Ue  rich  and  weary,  that  at  least, 

If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 

May  toss  him  to  my  breast.  Herbert. 

I  sought  my  bed,  in  hopes  relief  to  find, 
But  restlesness  was  mistress  of  my  mind.        Harte. 

3.  Motion;  agitation. 
The  trembling  restlesness  of  the  needle,  in  any 

but  the  north  point  of  the  compass,  manifests  its  in- 
clination to  the  pole;  which  its  wavering  and  its 
rest  bear  equal  witness  to.  Boyle. 

Re'stless,  rest'les.  adj.  [from  rest.] 

1.  Being  without  sleep. 
Restless  he  pass'd  the  remnants  of  the  night, 

Till  the  fresh  air  proclaim'd  the  morning  nigh: 
And  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the  fight, 
With  paler  fires  beheld  the  eastern  sky.      Dryden. 

2.  Unquiet;  without  peace. 
Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 

From  restless  thoughts,  that  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  hornets  arm'd,  no  sooner  found  alone, 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  I'm  now. 

Milton. 

Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargick  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme?        Denham. 

We  find  our  souls  disordered  and  restless,  tossed 
and  disquieted  by  passions,  ever  seeking  happiness 
in  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  ever  missing 
what  they  seek.  Jltterbury. 

What  tongue  can  speak  the  restless  monarch's 
woes, 
When  God  and  Nathan  were  declar'd  his  foes? 

Prior. 

3.  Unconstant:  unsettled. 
He  was  stout  of  courage,  strong  of  hand, 

Bold  was  his  heart,  and  restless  was  his  spright. 

Fairfax. 
He's  proud,  fantastick,  apt  to  change, 
Restless  at  home,  and  ever  prone  to  range.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  still;  in  continual  motion. 
How  could  nature  on  their  orbs  impose 


Such  rest/ess  revolution,  day  by  day 

Repeated?  Milton?- 

Resto'rable,  re-sto'ra-bl.  adj.  [from  re* 
store.]  What  may  be  restored. 

By  cutting  turf  without  any  regularity,  great 
quantities  of  restorable  land  are  made  utterly  despe- 
rate. Swift. 

Restoration,  res-to-ra'slvun.  n.  s.  [from 
restore;  restauration,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  replacing  in  a  former  state. 
This  is  properly  restauration. 

Hail,  royal  Albion,  hail  to  thee, 
Thy  longing  people's  expectation! 

Sent  from  the  gods  to  set  us  free 
From  bondage  and  from  usurpation : 

Behold  the  different  climes  agree, 
Rejoicing  in  thy  restoration.  Dryden. 

The  Athenians,  now  deprived  of  the  only  person 
that  was  able  to  recover  their  losses,  repent  of  their 
rashness,  and  endeavour  in  vain  for  his  restoration. 

Swift. 

2.  Recovery. 
The  change  is  great  in  this  restoration  of  the  man, 

from  a  state  of  spiritual  darkness,  to  a  capacity  of 
perceiving  divine  truth.  Rogers. 

Resto'rative,  re-sto'ra-tiv.  adj.  [from  re- 
store.] That  has  the  power  to  recruit  life. 
Their  taste  no  knowledge  works  at  least  of  evil; 
But  life  preserves,  destroys  life's  enemy, 
Hunger,  with  sweet  restorative  delight.        Milton. 
Resto'rative,  re-sto'ra-tiv. 5ia  n.  s.  [from 
restore.]  A  medicine  that  has  the  pow- 
er of  recruiting  life. 

I  will  kiss  thy  lips; 
Haply  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.  Shakspeare. 
God  saw  it  necessary  by  such  mortifications  to 
quench  the  boundless  rage  of  an  insatiable  intem- 
perance, to  make  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  the 
physick  and  restorative  of  the  spirit.  South. 

Asses'  milk  is  an  excellent  restorative  in  consump- 
tions. Mortimer. 
He  prescribes  an  English  gallon  of  asses'  milk, 
especially  as  a  restorative.                      Jirbuthnot. 

To  RESTO'RE,  re-store',  v.  a.  [restau- 
rer,  Fr.  restauro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  give  back  what  has  been  lost  or 
taken  away. 

Restore  the  man  his  wife.  Genesis. 

He  shall  restore  in  the  principal,  and  add  the  fifth 
part  more.  Leviticus. 

She  lands  him  on  his  native  shores, 
And  to  his  father's  longing  arm  restores.    Dryden. 

2.  To  bring  hack. 
The  father  banish'd  virtue  shall  restore, 

And  crimes  shall  threat  the  guilty  world  no  more. 

Dryden. 
Thus  pencils  can,  by  one  slight  touch,  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face,  that  wept  before. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  retrieve;  to  bring  back  from  dege- 
neration, declension,  or  ruin,  to  its  for- 
mer state. 

Loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  it,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat.        Milton. 

Th'  archangel  paus'd 
Between  the  world  destroy'd  and  world  restored. 

Milton. 

These  artificial  experiments  are  but  so  many  es- 
says, whereby  men  attempt  to  restore  themselves 
from  the  first  general  curse  inflicted  upon  their  la- 
bours. Wilkins. 

In  his  Odyssey,  Homer  explains,  that  the  hard- 
est difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  labour,  and  our 
fortune  restored  after  the  severest  afflictions.  Prior. 

4.  To  cure;  to  recover  from  disease. 


Garth,  faster  than  a  plague  destroys,  restores. 

Granville. 

To  recover  passages  in  books  from  cor- 
ruption. 
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Resto'rer,  re-sto'riir.98  n.  «.  [from  re- 
store.'] One  that  restores;  one  that  re- 
covers the  lost,  or  repairs  the  decayed. 

Next  to  the  Son, 
Destin'd  restorer  of  mankind,  by  whom 
New  heav'n  and  earth  shall  to  the  ages  rise.  Milt. 
I  foretel  you,  as  the  restorer  of  poetry.  Dryden. 
Here  are  ten  thousand  persons  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  a  low  diet  and  moderate  exercise,  who 
are  the  only  great  restorers  of  our  breed,  without 
which,  the  nation  would  in  an  age  become  one 
great  hospital.  Swift. 

To  RESTRAI'N,  re-strane'.  v,  a.  [re- 
streindre,  Fr.  restringo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  withhold;  to  keep  in. 

If  she  restrained  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'Tis  to  such  wholesome  end  as  clears  her.  bkaksp. 

The  gods  will  plague  thee, 
That  thou  restrain'st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  repress;  to  keep  in  awe. 

The  law  of  nature  would  be  in  vain,  if  there  were 
no  body  that,  in  the  state  of  nature,  had  a  power  to 
execute  that  law,  and  thereby  preserve  the  innocent 
and  restrain  offenders.  Locke, 

That  all  men  may  be  restrained  from  doing  hurt 
to  one  another,  the  execution  of  the  law  of  nature 
is  in  that  state  put  into  every  man's  hand,  whereby 
every  one  has  a  right  to  punish  the  transgressors  to 
such  a  degree  as  may  hinder  its  violation.     Locke. 

3.  To  suppress;  to  hinder;  to  repress. 

Merciful  pow'rs! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose.  Shakspeare. 

Compassion  gave  bim  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrained  excess. 

Milton. 

4.  To  abridge. 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrained, 
And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance.  Shakspeare. 

Though  they  two  were  committed,  at  least  re- 
strained of  their  liberty,  yet  this  discovered  too 
much  of  the  humour  of  the  court.  Clarendon. 

5.  To  hold  in. 

His  horse,  with  a  half  checked  bit,  and  a  head- 
stall of  sheep's  leather,  which  being  restrained  to 
keep  him  from  stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst, 
and  now  repaired  with  knots .  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  limit,  lu  ^uufiiic. 

We  restrain  it  to  those  only  duties,  which  all 
men,  by  force  of  natural  wit,  understand  to  be  such 
duties  as  concern  all  men.  Hooker. 

Upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  himself  a 
future  repentance,  who  cannot  promise  himself  a 
futurity;  whose  life  depends  upon  his  breath,  and  is 
so  restrained  to  the  present,  that  it  cannot  secure  to 
itself  the  reversion  of  the  very  next  minute?  South. 

Not  only  a  metaphysical  or  natural,  but  a  moral 
universality  also  is  to  be  restrained  by  a  part  of  the 
predicate;  as  all  the  Italians  are  politicians;  that 
is,  those  among  the  Italians,  who  are  politicians, 
are  subtle  politicians;  i.  e.  they  are  generally  so. 

Watts. 
Restrai'nable,  r£-stra'na-bl.  adj.  [from 
restrain.]  Capable  to  be  restrained. 

Therein  we  must  not  deny  a  liberty;  nor  is  the 
hand  of  the  painter  more  restrainable,  than  the  pen 
of  the  poet.  Brown. 

Restrai'nedly,  re-stra'n£d-le.  adv.  [from 
restrained.]  With  restraint;  without  la- 
titude. 

That  Christ's  dying  for  all  is  the  express  doctrine 
of  the  scripture,  is  manifested  by  the  world,  which 
is  a  word  of  the  widest  extent,  and  although  it  be 
sometimes  used  more  restrainedly,  yet  never  doth 
signify  a  far  smaller  disproportionable  part  of  the 
world.  Hammond. 

Restrai'ner,  re-stra'nur.202  n.  s.  [from 
restrain.]  One  that  restrains;  one  that 
withholds. 


If  nothing  can  relieve  us,  we  must  with  patience, 
submit  unto  that  restraint,  and  expect  the  will  of 
the  restrainer.  Brown. 

Restraint,   re-strant'.   n.  s.    [from  re- 
strain; restreint,  Fr.] 

1 .  Abridgment  of  liberty. 

She  will  well  excuse, 
Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  barred  against  you: 
Depart  in  patience, 

And  about  evening  come  yourself  alone, 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 

Shakspeare . 
I  request 
Th'  enfranchisement  of  Arthur,  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murm'ring  lips  of  discontent. 

Shakspeare. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  to  lay  restraints  or  give  privi- 
leges to  men,  in  such  general  terms,  as  the  particu- 
lar persons  concerned  cannot  be  known  by.     Locke. 
I  think  it  a  manifest  disadvantage    and  a  great 
restraint  upon  us.  Felton. 

2.  Prohibition. 

What  mov'd  our  parents  to  transgress  his  will, 
For  one  restraint,  lord  of  the  world  besides?    Milt. 

3.  Limitation;  restriction. 
If  all  were  granted,  yet  it  must  be  maintained, 

within  any  bold  restraints,  far  otherwise  than  it  is 
received.  Broion. 

4.  Repression;  hinderance  of  will;  act  of 
withholding;  state  of  being  withheld. 

There  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save,  by  many 
or  by  few.  1  Samuel. 

Thus  it  shall  befal 
Him  who,  to  worth  in  woman  overtrusting, 
Lets  her  will  rule;  restraint  she  will  not  brook. 

Milton. 

Is  there  any  thing  which  reflects  a  greater  lustre 

upon  a  man's  person  than  a  severe  temperance,  and 

a  restraint  of  himself  from  vicious  pleasures?  South. 

To  RESTRI'CT,  re-strikt'.-i>.  a.  [restric- 
ts, Latin.]  To  limit;  to  confine.  A 
word  scarce  English. 

In  the  enumeration  of  constitutions  in  this  chap- 
ter, there  is  not  one  that  can  be  limited  and  restrict- 
ed by  ouch  a  distinction,  nor  can  perhaps  the  same 
person,  in  different  circumstances,  be  properly  con- 
fined to  one  or  the.  other.  Jtrhiithnot. 

Restriction,  re-strlk'shun.  n.  s.  [re- 
striction, French.]  Confinement;  limi- 
tation. 

This  is  to  have  the  same  restriction  with  all  other 
recreations,  that  it  be  made  a  divertisement,  not  a 
trade.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Iron  manufacture,  of  all  others,  ought  the  least 
to  be  encouraged  in  Ireland;  or,  if  it  be,  it  requires 
the  most  restriction  to  certain  places.  Temple. 

All  duties  are  matter  of  conscience;  with  this  re- 
striction, that  a  superior  obligation  suspends  the 
force  of  an  inferior.  VEstrange. 

Each  other  gift,  which  God  on  man  bestows, 
Its  proper  bounds  and  due  restriction  knows; 
To  one  fix'd  purpose  dedicates  its  power.       Prior. 

Celsus'srule,  with  the  proper  restrictions,  is  good 
for  people  in  health.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Restrictive,  re-strik'tiv.  adj.  [from  re- 
strict.] 

1 .  Expressing  limitation. 

They  who  would  make  the  restrictive  particle 
belong  to  the  latter  clause,  and  not  to  the  first,  do 
not  attend  to  the  reason.  Stillingjleet. 

2.  {restrictif,  Fr.]  Styptick;  astringent. 

I  applied  a  plaister  over  it,  made  up  with  my 
common  restrictive  powder.  Wiseman. 

RESTRi'cTivELY,re-strik/tlv-le\ad-t'.[from 
restrictive.]     With  limitation. 

All  speech,  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  or  the 
good  of  man,  is  aright  directed;  which  is  not  to  be 
understood  so  restrictively,  as  if  nothing  but  divinity 
or  necessary  concerns  of  life,  may  lawfully  be 
brought  into  discourse.    Government  of  the  Tongue. 


To  Restri'nge,  re-stiinje'.  v.  a.\restrin- 
go,  Latin.]  To  confine;  to  contract;  to 
astringe. 
Restri'ngent,  re-strin'j£nt.  n.  s.  [re- 
stringens,  Latin;  restringetif,  French.] 
That  which  hath  the  power  of  contract- 
ing; styptick. 

The  two  latter  indicate  phlebotomy  for  revulsion, 
restringents  to  stench,  and  incrassatives  to  thicken 
the  blood.  Harvey. 

Re'sty,  reVte.  adj.  [res/if,  French.]  Ob- 
stinate in  standing  still.  See  Restiff. 

Come,  our  stomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely  savoury,  weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.  Shakspeare. 

Have  not  other  hands  been  tied  and  found  resty? 
but  we  stick  at  nothing.  Davenant. 

Men  of  discretion,  whom  people  in  power  may, 
with  little  ceremony  load  as  heavy  as  they  please, 
find  them  neither  resty  nor  vicious.  Sicift. 

To  Resubli'me,  re-sub-lime',  v.  a.  [re 
and  sublime.]  To  sublime  another  time. 
When  mercury  sublimate  is  resublimed  with  fresh 
mercury  it  becomes  mercurius  dulcis,  which  is  a 
white  tasteless  earth  scarce  dissolvable  in  water,  and 
mercurius  dulcis  resublimed  with  spirit  of  salt  re- 
turns into  mercury  sublimate.  Newton. 

To  Resu'lt,  re-zult'.44S  v.  n.  [resulter, 
French;  resulto,  Latin/) 

1.  To  fly  back. 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smoaks  along  the 
ground.  Pope. 

2.  [resulter,  French.]  To  rise  as  a  conse- 
quence; to  be  produced  as  the  effect  of 
causes  jointly  concurring. 

Rue  prospers  much,  if  set  by  a  fig  tree;  which  is 
caused,  not  by  reason  of  friendship,  but  by  extrac- 
tion of  a  contrary  juice;  the  one  drawing  juice  fit 
to  result  sweet,  the  other  bitter.  Bacon. 

Such  huge  extremes,  when  nature  doth  unite, 

Wonder  from  thence  results,  from  thence  delight. 

Denham. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  first  earth,  this  very 
face  of  things  would  immediately  remit.      Bwnet. 

Pleasure  and  peace  do  naturally  result  from  a 
holy  and  good  life.  TUlotson. 

The  horror  of  an  object  may  overbear  the  plea- 
sure resulting  from  its  greatness.  Jlddison. 

Their  effects  are  often  very  disproportionable  to 
the  principles  and  parts  that  result  from  the  ana- 
lysis-    <  Baker- 

3.  To  arise  as  a  conclusion  from  premises. 
Resul't,  re-zult'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Resilience-,  act  of  flying  back. 

Sound  is  produced  between  the  string  and  the  air, 
by  the  return  of  the  residt  of  the  string,  which  was 
strained  by  the  touch  to  his  former  place.     Bacon. 

2.  Consequence;  effect  produced  by  the 
concurrence  of  co-operating  causes. 

Did  my  judgment  tell  me,  that  the  propositions 
sent  to  me  were  the  results  of  the  major  pa.  t  of  their 
votes,  I  should  :hen  not  suspect  my  own  judgment 
for  not  speedily  concurring  with  them.  King  Charles. 

As  in  perfumes,  compos'd  with  art  and  cost, 
'Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost, 
Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call, 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all: 
So  she  was  all  a  sweet,  whose  ev'ry  part, 
In  due  proportion  mix'd,  proclaim'd  the  maker's  art 

Dryden. 

Buying  of  land  is  the  result  of  a  full  and  satiated 
gain:  men  in  trade  seldom  lay  out  money  upon  land, 
til)  their  profit  has  brought  in  more  than  trade  can 
employ.  Lock*. 

3.  Inference  from  premises. 
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These  things  are  a  result  or  judgment  upon  fact. 

South. 
4.  Resolve;  decision.     Improper. 

Rude,  passionate,  and  mistaken  results  have,  at 

certain  times,  fallen  from  great  assemblies.    Swift. 

Resu'ltance,   re-ziilt'anse.    n.  s.  [resul- 

tance,  French.]    The  act  of  resulting. 
Resu'mable,  re-zu'ma-bl.  adj.   [from  re- 
sume?]    What  may  be  taken  back. 

This  was  but  an  indulgence,  and  therefore  re- 

sumable  by  the  victor,  unless  there  intervened  any 

capitulation  to  the  contrary.  Hale. 

To  RESU'ME,  re-zume'.446  v.  a.  [resu- 

mo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  take  back  what  has  been  given. 

The  sun,  like  this,  from  which  our  sight  we  have, 
Gaz'd  on  too  long,  resumes  the  light  he  gave.  Denh. 

Sees  not  my  love,  how  time  resumes 
The  glory  which  he  lent  these  flow'rs; 

Though  none  should  taste  of  their  perfumes, 
Yet  must  they  live  but  some  few  hours: 
Time,  what  we  forbear,  devours.  Waller. 

2.  To  take  back  what  has  been  taken  away. 

That  opportunity, 
Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  's,  to  resume 
We  have  again.  Shakspeare. 

They  resume  what  has  been  obtained  fraudently, 
by  surprise  and  upon  wrong  suggestions.  Davenant. 

3.  To  take  again. 

He'll  enter  into  glory,  andmitme  his  seat.  Milt. 
At  this,  with  look  serene,  he  rais'd  his  head, 
Reason  remm'd  her  place,  and  passion  fled.    Dryd. 

4.  Dryden  uses  it  with  again,  but  impro- 
perly, unless  the  resumption  be  re- 
peated, 

To  him  our  common  grandsire  of  the  main 
Had  giv'n  to  change  his  form,  and  chang'd,  resume 
again.  Dryden. 

5.  To  begin  again  what  was  broken  off: 
as,  to  resume  a  discourse. 

Resumption,  re-zum'shun.412  n.  s.  [re- 
somfition,  French;  resumptus,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  resuming. 

If  there  be  any  fault,  it  is  the  resumption  or  the 
dwelling  too  long  upon  his  arguments.  Denham. 
The  universal  voice  of  the  people  seeming  to  call 
for  some  kind  of  resumption,  the  writer  of  these 
papers  thought  it  might  not  be  unseasonable  to  pub- 
lish a  discourse  upon  grants.  Davenant. 
Resumptive,  re-zum'tiv.  adj.  [resump- 

tus,  Latin.]     Taking  back. 
Resupina'tion,  re-su-pe-na'shvjn.4*6  n.  s. 
[resupino,  Latin.]     The  act  of  lying  on 
the  back. 
To  Resurve'y,   re-stir-va'.    -v.  a.  [re  and 
survey.']     To  review;   to  survey  again. 
I  have,  with  cursory  eye,  o'erglanc'd  the  articles; 
Appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us,  once  more  with  better  heed 
To  resurvey  them.  Shakspeare. 

Resurre'ction,  rez-6r-rek'shun.44S  n.  s. 
[resurrection,  Fr.  resurrectum,  Latin.] 
Revival  from  the  dead;  return  from  the 

grave. 

The  Sadducees  were  grieved,  that  they  taught, 
and  preached  through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  Acts. 

Nor  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 
Longer  on  earth,  than  certain  times  t'  appear 
To  his  disciples.  Milton. 

He  triumphs  in  his  agonies,  whilst  the  soul  springs 
forward  to  the  great  object  which  she  has  always 
had  in  view,  and  leaves  the  body  with  an  expecta- 
tion of  being  remitted  to  her  in  a  glorious  and  joyful 
resurrection.  Spectator. 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  ever  done  in  all  past 
ages,  and  which  was  not  a  publick  act,  so  well  at- 
tested as  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Watts. 


To  RESU'SCITATE,  re-sus'se-tate.446 
v.  a.  [resuscito,  Latin.]  To  stir  up 
anew;   to  revive. 

We  have  beasts  and  birds  for  dissection,  though 
divers  parts,  which  yo  account  vital,  be  perished 
and  taken  forth,  resuscitating  of  some  that  seem 
dead  in  appearance.  Bacon. 

Resuscita'tion,  i-e-sus-se-ta'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  resuscitate.]  The  act  of  stirring 
up  anew;  the  act  of  reviving,  or  state 
of  being  revived. 

Your  very  obli-.i:g  manner  of  enquiring  after  me, 
at  your  resuscitation,  should  have  been  sooner  an- 
swered: I  sincerely  rejoice  at  your  recovery.  Pope. 
To  RET  ALL,  re-tale'.303492  v.  a.  [retail- 
ler,  French.] 

1.  To  sell  in  small  quantities,  in  conse- 
quence of  selling  at  second  hand. 

All  encouragement  should  be  given  to  artificers; 
and  those,  who  make,  should  also  vend  and  retail 
their  commodities.  Locke. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand. 

The  sage  dame, 
By  names  of  toasts,  retails  each  batter'd  jade.  Pope. 

3.  To  tell  in  broken   parts,  or  at  second 

hand. 

He  is  furnish'd  with  no  certainties, 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me.      Shaksp-. 

Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed; 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won, 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caesar's  Caesar. 

Shakspeare. 

Retai'l,   re'tale.  n.  s.  [from   the  verb.] 

Sale  by   small  quantities,   or  at  second 

hand. 

The  author,  to  prevent  such  monopoly  of  sense, 

is  resolved  to  deal  in  it  himself  by  retail.  Mdison. 

We  force  a  wretched  trade  by  beating  down  the 

sale, 

And  selling  basely  by  retail.  Swift. 

Retai'lf.r,  re-ta'ICir.  n.  s.  [from  retail.] 
One  who  sells  by  small  quantities. 

From  these  particulars  we  may  guess  at  the  rest, 
ao  retailers  do  of  the  whole  piece,  by  taking  a  view 
of  its  ends.  Hakewill. 

To  RETAI'N,  re-tane'.303  v.  a.  [retineo, 
Lat.  retiner,  French.] 

1.  To  keep;  not  to  lose. 

Where  is  the  patience  now, 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain'!        Shaksp. 

Though  the  offending  part  felt  mortal  pain, 
TV  immortal  part  its  knowledge  did  retain.  Denh. 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain; 
And  that  my  wonted  prowess  I  retain, 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter.  Dryden. 

A  tomb  and  fun'ral  honors  I  decreed 
The  place  your  armour  and  your  name  retains. 

Dryden. 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  con- 
template without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude,  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of 
the  body  too.  Locke. 

2.  To  keep;  not  to  lay  aside. 
Let  me  retain 

The  name  and  all  the  addition  to  a  king: 

The  sway,  beloved  sons,  be  yours.  Shakspeare. 

As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge, God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind. 

Romans. 

Be  obedient,  and  retain 
Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire.  Milton. 

Although  they  retain  the  word  mandrake  in  the 
text,  yet  they  retract  it  in  the  margin.  Brown. 

They  who  have  restored  painting  in  Germany, 
not  having  seen  any  of  those  fair  reliques  of  anti- 
quity, have  retained  much  of  that  barbarous  method. 

Dryden. 
.  To  keep;  not  to  dismiss. 


Receive  him  that  is  mine  own  bowels;  whom  I 
would  have  retained  with  me.  Philemon. 

Hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  blust'ring  winds.  Milton. 

4.   To  keep  in  pay;  to  hire. 

A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  retained  the  most 
learned  father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

Addison. 
To  Retai'n,  re-tane'.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  belong  to;  to  depend  on. 

These  betray  upon  the  tongue  no  heat  nor  corro- 
siveness,  but  coldness  mixed  with  a  somewhat  lan- 
guid relish  retaining  to  bitterness.  Boyle. 

In  animals  many  actions  depend  upon  their  living 
form,  as  well  as  that  of  mixtion,  and  though  they 
wholly  seem  to  retain  to  the  body,  depart  upo.i  dis- 
union. Brown. 

2.  To  keep;  to  continue.  Not  in  use. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  remain. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 
In  the  pure  region  of  that  worthy  love, 
Than  earthly  substance  can  unfore'd  aspire, 
And  leave  his  nature  to  converse  with  fire.  Donne. 

Retai'ner,  re-ta'ndr.9s  n.  s.  [from  retain.] 

1 .  An  adherent;  a  dependant;  a  hanger-on. 

You  now  are  mounted, 
Where  pow'rs  are  your  retainers.  Shakspeare. 

One  darling  inclination  of  mankind  affects  to  be 
a  retainer  to  religion;  the  spirit  of  opposition,  that 
lived  long  before  Christianity,  and  can  easily  subsist 
without  it.  Swift. 

A  combination  of  honest  men  would  endeavour 
to.  extirpate  all  the  profligate  immoral  retainers  to 
each  side  that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them, 
but  an  implicit  submission  to  their  leaders.  Mdison. 

2.  In  common  law,  retainer  signifieth  a 
servant  not  menial  nor  familiar,  that  is 
not  dwelling  in  his  house;  but  only  using 
or  bearing  his  name  or  livery.     Cornell. 

3.  The  act  of  keeping  dependants,  or  be- 
ing in  dependance. 

By  another  law,  the  king's  officers  ancLfarmers 
were  to  forfeit  their  places  and  holds,  in  case  of  un- 
lawful retainer,  or  partaking  in  unlawful  assem- 
blies. Bacon. 

To  Reta'ke,  re-take',  v.  a.  [re  and  take.] 

Tn  takf  again. 

A  day  shall  be  appointed,  when  the  remonstrance 
should  be  retaken  into  consideration.       Clarendon. 
To  RETALIATE,  re-tal'e-ate.»3  v.  a. 
[re   and    (alio,    Latin.]     To   return  by 
giving    like  for   like;  to  repay;  to  re- 
quite: it  may  be  used  of  good  or  evil. 

It  is  very  unlucky,  to  be  obliged  to  retaliate  the 
injuries  of  authors,  whose  works  are  so  soon  forgot- 
ten, that  we  are  in  danger  of  appearing  the  first  ag- 
gressors. Swift. 
If  a  first  minister  of  state  had  used  me  as  you 
have  done,  retaliating  would  be  thought  a  mark  of 
courage .                                                         Sivift. 

Retaliation,  re-tal-e-a'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
retaliate.]  Requital;  return  of  like  for 
like. 

They  thought  it  no  irreligion  to  prosecute  the  se- 
verest retaliation  or  revenge ;  so  that  at  the  same 
time  their  outward  man  might  be  a  saint,  and  their 
inward  man  a  devil.  South. 

God,  graciously  becoming  our  debtor,  takes  what 
is  done  to  others  as  done  to  himself,  and  by  promise 
obliges  himself  to  full  retaliation.  Calamy. 

To  RETA'RD,  re-tard'.  v.  a.  [relardo, 
Latin;  retarder,  French.] 

1 .  To  hinder;  to  obstruct  in  swiftness  of 
course. 

How  Iphitus  with  me,  and  Pelias 
Slowly  retire;  the  one  retarded  was 
By  feeble  age,  the  other  by  a  wound.         Denham. 

2.  To  delay;  to  put  off. 
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Nor  kings  nor  nations 
One  moment  can  retard  th'  appointed  hour.    Dryd. 
It  is  as  natural  to  delay  a  letter  at  such  a  season, 
as  to  retard  a  melancholy  visit  to  a  person  one  can- 
not relieve.  Pope. 

To  Reta'rd,  re-tard'.  v.  n.  To  stay  back. 

Some  years  it  hath  also  retarded,   and  come  far 

later,  than  usually  it  was  expected.  Brown. 

Retarda'tion,  rei-tar-da'shun.e3°  n.  s. 
[re  tarda  t ion,  French;  from  retard.] 
Hinderance;  the  act  of  delaying. 

Out  of  this  a  man  may  devise  the  means  of  al- 
tering the  colour  of  birds,  and  the  retardation  of 
hoary  hairs.  Bacon. 

Reta'rder,  re-tard'dr.98  n.  s.  [from  re- 
tard.]    Hindeicr;  obstructer. 

This  disputing  way  of  enquiry  is  so  far  from  ad- 
vancing science,  that  it  is  no  inconsiderable  re- 
tar  der.  Glanvilte. 

To  Retoh,  retsh.  v.  n.  [hpaecan,  Saxon.] 
To  force  up  something  from  the  sto- 
mach.    It  is  commonly  written  reach. 

Re'tohless,  retsh'les.  adj.  [sometimes 
written  wretchless,  properly  reckless. 
See  Reckless.]    Careless. 

He  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid; 
Then  helpless  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid: 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  issuing  into  man, 
Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  awn  began; 
Retchless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone.        Dryden. 

Rete'ction,  re-tek'shun.  n.  s.  [rettctui, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  discovering  to  the 
view. 

This  is  rather  a  restoration  of  a  body  to  its  own 
colour,  or  a  refection  of  its  native  colour,  than  a 
change.  Boyle. 

Rete'ntion,  re-ten'shun.  n.  3.  [retention, 
Fr.  retentio,  from  retentus,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  retaining;  the  power  of  re- 
taining. 

No  woman's  heart 

So  big  to  hold  so  much;  they  lack  retention.  Shaks. 

A  froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a 

thing  as  an  innovation;  and  they  that  reverence  too 

much  old  things,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new.  Bacon. 

2.  Retention  and  retentive  faculty  is  that 
state  of  contraction  in  the  solid  parts, 
which  makes  them  hold  fast  their  pro- 
per contents.  Quincij. 

3.  Memory. 

The  backward  learner  makes  amends  another 
way,  expiating  his  want  of  docility  with  a  deeper 
and  more  rooted  retention.  South. 

Retention  is  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas, 
which  from  sensation  or  reflection  the  niiud  hath  re- 
ceived. Locke. 

4.  The  act  of  withholding  any  thing. 

His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love  without  retention  or  restraint; 
All  his.  Shakspeare. 

9.  Custody;  confinement;  restraint. 
I  sent  the  old  and  miserable  king, 
To  some  retention  and  appointed  guard.      Shaksp. 
Rete'ntive,    re-ten'tiv.     adj.    [retentus, 

Latin;  retentif,  French.] 
1.  Having  the  power  of  retention. 

It  keepeth  sermons  in  memory,  and  doth  in  that 
respect,  although  not  feed  the  soul  of  man,  yet  help 
the  retentive  force  of  that  stomach  of  the  mind. 

Hooker. 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol?  Shaksj)eare. 

From  retentive  cage 
When  sullen  Philomel  escapes,  her  notes 
She  varies,  ami  uf  past  imprisonment 
Sweetly  complains.  Philips. 

In  Tot'nam  fields  the  brethren  with  amaze 
Prick  ail  their  ears  up,  and  forget  to  graze; 
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'Long  Chancery-lane  retentive  rolls  the  sound, 
And  courts  to  courts  return  it  round  and  round.  Pope. 
2.  Having  memory. 

To  remember  a  song  or  tunc,  our  souls  must  be 
an  harmony  continually  running  over  in  a  silent 
whisper  those  musical  accents,  which  our  retentive 
faculty  is  preserver  of.  Ulanville. 

Rete'ntiveness,  re-ten'tiv-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  retentive.']  The  quality  of  re- 
tention. 

Re'ticence,  ret'te-sense.  n.  s.  [reticence, 
French;  reticentia,  from  reticeo,  Lat.] 
Concealment  by  silence.  Diet. 

Re'ticle,  ret'e-kl.*06  n.  s.  [reticulum, 
Latin.]     A  small  net.  Diet. 

Reticular,  re-tik'u-lar.  adj.  [from  re- 
ticulum, Lat.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
small  net. 

Reti'culated,  re-tik'u-la-ted.  adj.  [reti- 
culata, Latin.]  Made  of  network; 
formed  with  interstitial  vacuities. 

The  intervals  of  the  cavities,  rising  a  little,  make 
a  pretty  kind  of  reticulated  work.  Woodward. 

Re'tiform,  ret'te-form.  adj.  [retiformis, 
Latin.]     Having  the  form  of  a  net. 

The  uveous  coat  and  inside  of  the  choroides  are 
blackened,  that  the  rays  may  not  be  reflected  back- 
wards to  confound  the  sight;  and  if  any  be  by  the 
retijorm  coat  reflected,  they  are  soon  choaked  in 
the  black  inside  of  the  uvea.  Ray. 

Retinue,  ret'e-nu,  or  re-tin'nu.638  n.  s. 
[retenue,  French.]  A  number  attend- 
ing upon  a  principal  person;  a  train;  a 
meiny. 

Not  only  this  your  all-licens'd  fool, 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue, 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel.  Shakspeare. 

What  followers*  what  retinue  can'st  thou  gain, 
Or  at  thy  heels  the  dizzy  multitude, 
Longer  than  thou  can'st  feed  them  on  tby  cost? 

Milton. 
There  appears 
The  long  retinue  of  a  prosperous  reign, 
A  series  of  successful  years.  Dryden. 

Neither  pomp  nor  retinue  shall  be  able  to  divert 
the  great,  nor  shall  the  rich  be  relieved  by  the  mul- 
titude of  his  treasures.  Rogers. 

To  RETFRE,  re-tire',  -v.  n.  [retirer,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  retreat;  to  withdraw;  to  go  to  a 
place  of  privacy. 

The  mind  contracts  herself,  and  shrinketh  in, 
And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire.  Davies. 

The  less  I  may  be  blest  with  her  company,  the 
more  I  will  retire  to  God  and  my  own  heart. 

King  Charles. 
Thou  open'st  wisdom's  way, 
And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire.  Milton. 

The  parliament  dissolved,  and  gentlemen  charged 
to  retire  to  their  country  habitations.         Hayward. 

Perform 'd  what  friendship,  justice,  truth,  require, 
What  could  he  more,  but  deccutly  retire?      Swift. 

2.  To  retreat  from  danger. 

Set  up  the  standard  towards  Zion,  retire,  stay 
not.  Jeremiah. 

From  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 
Where  erst  was  thickest  plac'd  th'  angelick  throng. 

Milton. 

3.  To  go  from  a  publick  station. 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire, 
And  from  Britannia's  public  posts  retire, 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys.    Jiddison. 

4.  To  go  off  from  company. 
The  old  fellow  skuttled  out  of  the  room,  and  re- 
tired. Jlrbulhnol. 

To  withdraw  for  safety. 
He,  that  had  driven  many  out  of  their  country, 
perished  in  a  strange  land,  retiring  to  the  Lacede- 
monians. 2  Maccabees. 
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To  Reti're,  re-tlre'.  v.  a.  To  withdraw , 
to  take  away. 

He  brake  up  his  court,  and  retired  himself,  his 
wife,  and  children,  into  a  forest  thereby.      Sidney. 

He,  our  hope,  might  have  retired  his  power, 
And  driven  into  despair  an  encmyS  hate.     Shaksp. 

I  will  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan.        Shaksp. 

There  may  be  as  great  a  variety  in  retiring  and 
withdrawing  men's  conceits  in  the  world,  as  in  ob- 
truding them.  Bacon. 

As  when  the  sun  is  present  all  the  year, 
And  never  doth  retire  his  golden  ray, 
Needs  must  the  spring  be  everlasting  there, 
And  every  season  like  the  month  of  May.     Davits 

These  actions  in  her  closet,  all  alone, 
Retired  within  herself,  she  doth  fulfil.  Davies 

After  some  slight  skirmishes,  he  retired  himself 
into  the  castle  of  Farnham.  Clarendon 

Hydra- like,  the  sire 
Lifts  up  his  hundred  heads  to  aim  his  way; 
And  scarce  the  wealthy  can  one  half  retire, 
Before  he  rushes  in  to  share  the  prey.         Dryden. 

Reti're,  re-tire',  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Retreat;  recession.  Not  in  use. 

I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit, 
But  ne'er  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire.        Shaksp 

Thou  hast  talk'd 
Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents.       Shaksp. 

The  battle  and  the  retire  of  the  English  succours 
were  the  causes  of  the  loss  uf  that  dutchy.     Bacon. 

2.  Retirement;  place  of  privacy.  Not  in  use. 

Eve,  who  unseen 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discovered  soon  the  place  of  her  retire.        Milton. 

Reti'red,  re-tir'd'.  fiart.  adj.  [from  re- 
tire.] 

1.  Secret;  private. 

Language  most  shews  a  man;  speak  that  I  may- 
see  thee:  it  springs  out  of  the  most  retired  and  in- 
most parts  of  us.  Ben  Jonson. 

Some,  accustomed  to  retired  speculations,  run 
natural  philosophy  into  metaphysical  notions  and 
the  abstract  generalities  of  logick.  Locke. 

He  was  admitted  into  the  most  secret  and  retired 
thoughts  and  counsels  of  his  royal  master  king  Wil- 
liam. Jiddison. 

2.  Withdrawn. 

You  find  the  mind  in  sleep  retired  from  the  sen- 
ses, and  out  of  these  motions  made  on  the  organs  of 
sense.  Locke. 

Reti'redness,    re-tir'd'nes.   n.  s.  [from 
retired.]  Solitude;  privacy;  secrecy. 
Like  one,  who  in  her  third  widowhood  doth  pro- 
fess 
Herself  a  nun,  ty'd  to  retiredness, 
So  affects  my  muse  now  a  chaste  fallowness. 

Donne. 

How  could  he  have  the  leisure  and  retiredness  of 

the  cloister,  to  perform  all  those  acts  of  devotion 

in,  when  the  burthen  of  the  reformation  lay  upon 

his  shoulders?  Alterhury. 

Retirement,  re-tire'ment.  n.  s.  [from 
retire.] 

1.  Private  abode;  secret  habitation. 

Caprea  had  been  the  retironent  of  Augustus  for 
some  time,  and  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for  many 
years.  iw«. 

He  has  sold  a  small  estate  that  he  had,  and  hat 
erected  a  charitable  retirement,  for  ancient  poor 
people  to  live  in  prayer  and  piety.  Law. 

2.  Private  way  of  Iii<--- 

My  retirement  (here  tempted  me  to  divert  those 
melancholy  thoughts.  Dtnham. 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friencisliip,  books, 
Progressive  virtue,  ami  approving  heaven.    Thorns. 

3.  Act  of  withdrawing. 

Short  retiranent  urges  sweet  return .  Milton. 

4.  State  of  being  withdrawn. 

In  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  senses,  it 
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retains  a  yet  more  incoherent  manner  of  thinking, 
which  we  call  dreaming.  Locke. 

Reto'ld,  re-told',  part.  pass,  of  retell.  Re- 
lated or  told  again. 

Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  had  said 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  tbe  rest  retold, 
May  reasonably  die.  Shakspeare. 

Upon  his  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse 
By  those  Welchwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  retold  or  spoken  of.    Shaksp. 

To  RETO'RT,  re-tort',  v.  a.  [retortus, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  throw  back;  to  rebound. 

His  virtues,  shining  upon  others, 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  return  any  argument,  censure,  or 
incivility. 

His  proof  will  easily  be  retorted,  and  the  contra- 
ry proved,  by  interrogating;  shall  the  adulterer  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God?  if  he  shall,  what  need 
I,  that  am  now  exhorted  to  reform  my  life,  reform 
it?  if  he  shall  not,  then  certainly  1,  that  am  such, 
am  none  of  the  elect;  for  all,  that  are  elect,  shall 
certainly  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.     Hammond. 

He  pass'd  through  hostile  scorn; 
And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turn'd.  Milton. 

The  respondent  may  shew,  how  the  opponent's 
argument  may  be  retorted  against  himself.      Walts. 

3.  To  curve  back. 

It  would  be  tried  how  the  voice  will  be  carried 

in  an  horn,  which  is  a  line  arched;  or  in  a  trumpet, 

which  is  a  line  retorted;  or  in  some  pipe  that  were 

sinuous.  Bacon. 

Reto'rt,  re-tort',   n.  s.  [retort e,  Fr.  re- 

tortum,  Latin.] 

1.  A  censure  or  incivility  returned. 

I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the 
mind  it  was;  this  is  ealled  the  retort  courteous.  Shak. 

2.  A  chymical  glass  vessel  witb  a  bent 
neck  to  whicli  the  receiver  is  fitted. 

In  a  laboratory,  where  the  quick-silver  is  separa- 
ted by  fire,  I  saw  an  heap  of  sixteen  thousand  re- 
torts of  iron,  every  one  of  which  costs  a  crown  at 
the  best  hand  from  the  iron  furnaces  is  Corinthia. 

Brown. 

Recent  urine  distilled  yields  a  limpid  water;  and 
what  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  is  not  acid 
nor  alkaline.  Jirbuthnot. 

Reto'rter,  re-tort'ur.98   n.  s.  [from  re- 
tort.'] One  that  retorts. 

Rkto'rtion,  re-tdr'shun.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
tort.'] The  act  of  retorting. 

To  Reto'ss,  re-toss',  v.  a.  [re  and   toss.] 
To  toss  back. 
Tost  and  retost  the  ball  incessant  flies.        Pope. 


To  Retou'ch,  re-tutsh'.  v.  a.  [retoucher. 
Fr.]     To  improve  by  new  touches. 

He  furnished  me  with  all  the  passages  in  Aristo- 
tle and  Horace,  used  to  explain  the  art  of  poetry  by 
painting;  which,  if  ever  I  retouch,  this  essay,  shall 
be  inserted.  Dryden. 

Lintot,  dull  rogue!  will  think  your  price  too  much : 
*•  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it  and  retouch."        Pope. 
To  Retra'ce,  re-trase'.  v.  a.  [retracer, 
Fr.]  To  trace  back;  to  trace  again. 

Then  if  the  line  of  Turnus  you  retrace, 
He  springs  from  Inachus  of  AJrgive  nee.     Dryden. 
To  RETRACT,  re-tr&kt'.  v,  a.  [retrac- 
tus,  Latin;  retracter,  I  r.] 

1 .  To  recall;  to  recant. 

Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit.  Shakspeare. 

If  his  subtilities  could  have  satisfied  me,  1  would 
as  freely  have  retracted  this  charge  of  idolatry,  as 
I  ever  made  it.  Slillingfleet. 

2.  To  take  back;  to  resume. 


A  great  part  of  that  time,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  earth  had  to  spare,  and  whereof  they 
made  so  ill  use,  was  employed  in  making  provisions 
for  bread;  and  the  excess  of  fertility,  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  their  miscarriages,  was  retract- 
ed and  cut  off.  Woodward. 

To  Retra'ct,  re-trakt'.  v.  n.  To  unsay;  to 
withdraw  concession. 

She  will,  and  she  will  not,  she  grants,  denies, 
Consents,  retracts,  advances,  and  then  flies. 

Granville. 

Retracta'tion,  rel-trak-ta'shun.630  n.  s. 
[retractation,  Fr.  retractatio,  Lat.]  Re- 
cantation; change  of  opinion  declared. 

These  words  are  David's  retractation,  or  lay- 
ing down  of  a  bloody  and  revengeful  resolution. 

South. 

Retra'ction,  re-trak'shun.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
tract.] 

1 .  Act  of  withdrawing  something  advanc- 
ed, or  changing  something  done. 

They  make  bold  with  the  deity,  when  they  make 
him  do  and  undo,  go  forward  and  backward  by  such 
countermarches  and  retractions,  as  we  do  not  repute 
to  the  Almighty.  Woodward. 

2.  Recantation;  declaration  of  change  of 
opinion. 

There  came  into  her  head  certain  verses,  which 
if  she  had  had  present  commodity,  she  would  have 
adjoined  as  a  retraction  to  the  other.  Sidney. 

Act  of  withdrawing  a  claim. 
Other  men's  insatiable  desire  of  revenge  hath 
wholly  beguiled  both  church  and  state,  of  the  be- 
nefit of  all  my  either  retractions  or  concessions. 

King  Charles. 
Retrai'ct,  re-trate'.  n.  s.  [retraitte,  Fr.J 
Retreat.  Obsolete. 

The  carl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  country's 
concourse  unto  him,  and  seeing  the  business  past 
retraict,  resolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  was, 
and  give  him  battle.  Bacon. 

Retrai't,  re-trate'.  n.s.  [retrait,  Fr.  ritrat- 
to,  Italian.]  A  cast  of  the  countenance. 
Obsolete. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sat, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows, 
Working  bellgards  and  amorous  retraitef 
And  every  one  her  with  a  grace  endows.    Spenser. 

Retrea't,  re-trete'.  n.  s.  [retraitte,  Fr.] 

1 .  Act  of  retiring. 

But  beauty's  triumph  is  well-tim'd  retreat, 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great.  Pope. 

2.  State  of  privacy;  retirement. 

Here  in  the  calm  still  mirror  of  retreat, 
I  studied  Shrewsbury  the  wise  and  great.        Pope. 

3.  Place  of  privacy;  retirement. 
He  built  his  son  a  house  of  pleasure,  and  spared 

no  cost  to  make  a  delicious  retreat.        VEslrange. 

Holy  retreat,  sithence  no  female  thither 
Must  dare  approach,  from  the  inferiour  reptile 
To  woman,  form  divine.  Prior. 

4.  Place  of  security. 
This  place  of  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat 

Beyond  his  potent  arm.  Milton. 

That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 
From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from  the  heat. 

Dryden. 

There  is  no  such  way  to  give  defence  to  absurd 
doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  with  legions  of 
obscure  and  undefined  words;  which  yet  make  these 
retreats  more  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  than  the  for- 
tresses of  fair  warriors.  Locke. 

,  Act  of  retiring  before  asuperiour  force. 
Retreat  is  less  than  flight. 

Honourable  retreats  are  no  ways  inferior  to  brave 
charges;  as  having  less  of  fortune,  more  of  disci- 
pline, and  as  much  of  valour.  Bacon. 
UnmoY'd 


With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat.    Milt. 

No  thought  of  flight, 
None  of  retreat.  Milton. 

To  Retrea't,  re-trete'.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1 .  To  go  to  a  private  abode. 
Others  more  mild 

Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 

Their  own  heroick  deeds.  Milton. 

2.  To  take  shelter;  to  go  into  a  place  of 
security. 

3.  To  retire  from  a  superiour  enemy. 

4.  To  go  back  out  of  the  former  place. 
The  rapid  currents  drive 

Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide.  Mitt. 

My  subject  does  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the 

water,  or  point  forth  the  place  whereunto  it  is  now 

retreated.  Woodward. 

Having  taken  her  by  the  ftand,  he  retreated  with 

his  eye  fixed  upon  her.  Jirbuthnot. 

Retrea'ted,  re-tre'ted.  part.  adj.  [from 

retreat.]  Retired;  gone  to  privacy. 

Others  more  mild 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing.  Milton. 

To  RETRE'NCH,  re-trensh'.  v.  a.  [re- 
trancher,  Fr.] 

1.  To  cut  off;  to  pare  away. 
The  pruner's  hand  must  quench 

Thy  heat,  and  thy  exub'rant  parts  retrench.  Denham. 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  the  wit  of  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses; but  many  things  ought  to  have  been 
retrenched.  Dryden. 

We  ought  to  retrench  those  superfluous  expenccs 
to  qualify  ourselves  for  the  exercise  of  charity.  Jitter. 

2.  To  confine.  Improper. 
In  some  reigns,  they  are  for  a  power  and  obedi- 
ence that  is  unlimited;  and  in  others,  are  for  re- 
trenching within  the  narrowest  bounds,  the  authori- 
ty of  the  princes,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  subject. 

Addison. 
To  Retre'nch,  re-trensh'.  -v.  n.    To  live 
with  less  magnificence  or  expense. 

Can  I  retrench?  yes,  mighty  well, 
Shrink  back  to  my  paternal  cell, 
A  little  house,  with  trees  a-row, 
And  like  its  master  very  low.  Pope. 

Retrenchment,  re-trensh'ment.  n.s.  [re- 
tranchementy  Fr.  from  retrench.]  The 
act  of  lopping  away. 

I  had  studied  Virgil's  design,  bis  judicious  ma- 
nagement of  the  figures,  the  sober  retrenchments  of 
his  sense,  which  always  leaves  somewhat  to  gratify 
our  imagination,  on  which  it  may  enlarge  at  plea- 
sure. Dryden. 
The  want  of  vowels  in  our  language  has  been  the 
general  complaint  of  our  politest  authors,  who  ne- 
vertheless have  made  these  retrenchments,  and  con- 
sequently encreased  our  former  scarcity.    Mdison. 
I  would  rather  be  an  advocate  for  the  retrench- 
ment, than  the  encrease  of  this  charity.   JItterbury. 
To  RETRIBUTE,  re-trib'ute.  v.  a.  [re- 
tribuo,  Latin;  retribuer,  Fr.]     To  pay 
back;  to  make  repayment  of. 

Both  the  will  and  power  to  serve  him  are  his 
upon  so  many  scores,  that  we  are  unable  to  retri- 
bute, unless  we  do  restore;  and  all  the  duties  we 
can  pay  our  Maker  are  less  properly  requitals  than 
restitutions.  Boyle. 

In  this  state  of  nature,  a  man  comes  by  no  arbi- 
trary power  to  use  a  criminal,  but  only  to  retribute 
to  him,  so  far  as  calm  reason  and  conscience  dic- 
tate what  is  proportionate  to  his  transgression. 

Locke. 

Re'tributer,  re-tdb'ute-iir.  n.  s.  [from 

retribute.]  One  that  makes  retribution. 

Retribu'tion,  ret-tre-bu'shfin.  n.  s.[retri- 

bution,  Fr.  from  retribute.]  Repayment; 

return  accommodated  to  the  action. 

The  king  thought  he  had  not  remunerated  bis 
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people  sufficiently  with  good  laws,  which  evermore 
was  his  retribution  for  treasure.  Bacon. 

In  good  offices  and  due  retributions,  we  may  not 
be  pinching  and  niggardly:  it  argues  an  ignoble 
mind,  where  we  have  wronged  to  higgle  and  dodge 
in  the  amends.  Hall. 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 
Of  painful  superstition,  and  blind  zeal, 
Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 
Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds.  Milton. 

There  is  no  nation,  though  plunged  into  never 
such  gross  idolatry,  but  has  some  awful  sense  of  a 
deity,  and  a  persuasion  of  a  state  of  retribution  to 
men  after  this  life.  South,. 

It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of  retribution 
hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous  persons  are 
very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons  pros- 
perous. Spectator. 
Retributive,  re-trib'u-tiv.fi12  >  adj. 
Retri'butory,  re-trib'u-tur-e.  £      [Trom 
retribute.']     Repaying;  making  repay- 
ment. 
Something  strangely  retributive  is  working. 

Clarissa. 
Retrie'vable,  re-tree  v'a-bl.   adj.  [from 

retrieve.]  That  may  be  retrieved. 
To  RETRIE'VE,  re-treev'.9?6  -u.  a.  [re- 
trouver,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  recover;  to  restore. 

By  this  conduct  we  may  retrieve  the  publick  cred- 
it of  religion,  reform  the  example  of  the  age,  and 
lessen  the  danger  we  complain  of.  Rogers. 

2.  To  repair. 

O  reason !  once  again  to  thee  I  call ; 
Accept  my  sorrow,  and  retrieve  my  fall.        Prior. 

3.  To  regain. 

With  late  repentance  now  they  would  retrieve 
The  bodies  they  forsook,  and  wish  to  live.  Dryden. 

Philomela's  liberty  retrieved, 
Cheers  her  sad  soul.  Philips. 

4.  To  recall;  to  bring  back. 

If  one,  like  the  old  Latin  poets,  came  among  them, 
it  would  be  a  means  to  retrieve  them  from  their  cold 
trivial  conceits,  to  an  imitation  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Berkeley. 
Retroa'ction,  ret-tro-ak'shun.  n.  s.  Ac- 
tion backward. 

Retrocession,  ret-lro-scsh'un.830«.s.[re- 

trocessum,  Lat.]  The  act  of  going  back. 
Retrocopula'tion,       ret-tro-kop-u-la'- 
shun.  n.  s.  [retro  and  co/iulation.]  Post- 
coition. 

From  the  nature  of  this  position,  there  ensueth  a 
necessity  of  retrocopulation.  Brown. 

Retrograda'tion,  ret-tro-gra-da'shun. 
630  n.  s.  [retrogradation,  Fr.  from  retro- 
grade.]    The  act  of  going  backward. 

As  for  the  revolutions,  stations,  and  retrograda- 
tions  of  the  planets,  observed  constantly  in  most 
certain  periods  of  time,  sufficiently  demonstrates, 
that  their  motions  are  governed  by  counsel.     Ray. 

RETROGRADE,  ret'tro-grade.  adj.  [re- 
trograde, Fr.  retro  and  gradinr,  Lat.] 

1.  Going  backward. 

Princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  should  handle 
it  so,  as  they  be  still  progressive,  and  not  retrograde. 

Bacon. 

2.  Contrary;  opposite. 

Your  intent 
Iu  going  back  to  school  to  Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire.         Shakspeare. 

3.  In  astronomy,  planets  are  retrograde, 
when,  by  their  proper  motion  in  the 
zodiack,  they  move  backward,  and  con- 
trary to  the  succession  of  the  signB;  as 
from  the  second  degree  of  Aries  to  the 
first:  but  this  retrogradation  is  only  ap- 


parent and  occasioned  by  the  observer's 
eye  being  placed  on  the  earth;  for  to 
an  eye  at  the  sun,  the  planet  will  ap- 
pear always  direct,  and  never  either 
stationary  or  retrograde.  I/arris. 

Their  wand'ring  course,  now  high, now  low,  then 
hid, 
Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still, 
In  six  thou  seest.  Mitten. 

Two  geoniaotick  figures  were  display'd: 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde.    Dryd. 

To  Re'trograde,  ret'tro-grade.  v.  n.[re- 
trograder,  Fr.  retro  and  gradior,  Lat.] 
To  go  backward. 

The  race  and  period  of  all  things  here  is  to  turn 
things  more  pneumatical  and  rare,  and  not  to  retro- 
grade from  pneumatical  to  that  which  is  dense. 

Bacon. 
Retrogression,  ret-tro-gresh'un.630  n.  s. 
[retro  and  gressus,  Lat.]     The  act  of 
going  backward. 

The  account,  established  upon  the  rise  and  de- 
scent of  the  stars,  can  be  no  reasonable  rule  unto 
distant  nations,  and  by  reason  of  their  retrogression, 
but  temporary  unto  any  one.  Brown. 

Retromi'ngency,  ret-tro-min'jen-se.n.  s. 
[retro  and  mingo,  Lat.]  The  quality  of 
staling  backward. 

The  last  foundation  was  retromingency,  or  pissing 
backwards;  for  men  observing  both  sexes  to  urine 
backwards,  or  aversly  between  their  legs,  they 
might  conceive  there  were  feminine  parts  in  both. 

Brown. 
Retromi'ngent,     ret-tro-min'jent.    adj. 
[retro  and  ?ningen&,  Lat.]  Staling  back- 
ward. 

By  reason  of  the  backward  position  of  the  femi- 
nine parts  of  quadrupeds,  they  can  hardly  admit  the 
substitution  of  masculine  generations,  except  it  be 
in  retromingent.  Brown. 

RE'TROSPECT,  ret'tro-spekt.«3<>  n.  s> 
[retro  and  s/iecio,  Lat.]  Look  thrown 
upon  things  behind  or  things  past. 

As  you  arraign  his  majesty  by  retrospect,  so  you 
condemn  his  government  by  second  sight.  Jiddison. 

R  etrospe'ction,  ret-tro-spek'shun.630  n.  s. 

[from  retrospect.]  Act  orfaculty  of  look- 
ing backward. 
Can'st  thou  take  delight  in  viewing 

This  poor  isle's  approaching  ruin, 

When  thy  retrosjiection  vast 

Sees  the  glorious  ages  past? 

Happy  nation  were  we  blind, 

Or  had  only  eyes  behind.  Swift. 

Retrospective,  ret-tro-spek'tlv.830  adj. 

[from  retrospect.]  Looking  backward. 
In  vain  the  grave,  with  retrospective  eye, 

Would  from  th'  apparent  what  conclude  the  why. 

Pope. 
To  Retu'nd,  re-tund'.  v.a.  [retundo,  Lat.] 

To  blunt;  to  turn. 
Covered  with  skin  and  hair  keeps  it  warm,  being 

naturally  a  very  cold  part,  and  also  to  quench  and 

dissipate  the  force  of  any  stroke  that  shall  be  dealt 

it,  and  retund  the  edge  oi  any  weapon.  Ray. 

To  RETU'RN,  re-turn',  v.n.  [retourner, 
Fr.J 

1.  To  come  again  to  the  same  place. 

Whoso  rolleth  a  stone,  it  will  return  upon  him. 

Proverbs. 
On  their  embattl'd  ranks  the  waves  return. 

Milton  ■ 

2.  Come  back  to  the  same  state. 

If  they  returned  out  of  bondage,  it  must  be  into  a 
state  of  freedom.  Locke. 

To  go  back. 

3x2 


I  am  in  blood 
Steptin  so  far,  that  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.    Shakipearf 
To  return  to  the  business  in  hand,  the  use  of  a 
little  insight  in  those  parts  of  knowledge,  is  to  ac- 
custom our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas.  ~       Locke. 

4.  To  make  answer. 

The  thing  of  courage, 
As  rouz'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize; 
And  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key, 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune.  Shakspeare. 

He  said;  and  thus  the  queen  of  heaven  retum'd; 
Must  I,  oh  Jove,  in  bloody  wars  contend?       Pope- 

5.  To  come  back;  to  come  again;  to  re- 
visit. 

Thou  to  mankind 
Be  good,  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return.  Milton. 

6.  After  a  periodical  revolution,  to  begin 
the  same  again. 

With  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  moro. 

Milton 

7.  To  retort;  to  recriminate. 

If  you  are  a  malicious  reader,  yon  return  upon 
me,  that  I  affect  to  be  thought  more  impartial  than 
'am-  Dryden. 

To  Retu'rn,  re-turn',  v.  a. 
1.  To  repay;  to  give  in  requital. 

Return  him  a  trespass  offering.  1  Samuel. 

Thy  Lord  shall  return  thy  wickedness  upon  thine 

own  head.  i  Kings. 

What  peace  can  we  return, 
But  to  our  power,  hostility,  and  hate?  Milton. 

When  answer  none  returned,  I  set  me  down. 

Milton. 
I.  To  give  back. 

What  counsel  give  ye  to  return  answer  to  this 
people?  2  Chronicles. 

3.  To  send  back. 

Reject  not  then  what  offer'd  means;  who  knows 
But  God  hath  set  before  us,  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house?  Milton, 
i.  To  give  account  of. 

Probably  one  fourth  part  more  died  of  the  plague 
than  are  returned.  Graunt. 

>.  To  transmit. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  money,  and  re- 
turn the  same  to  the  treasurer  for  his  majesty's  use. 

Clarendon. 
Retu'rn,  re-trirn'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  of  coming  back  to  the  same  place. 

The  king  of  France  so  suddenly  gone  back! 
Something  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of, 
That  his  re.  urn  was  now  most  necessary.     Shaksp. 
When  fore'd  from  hence  to  view  our  parts  he 
mourns; 
Takes  little  journies,  and  makes  quick  returns. 

Dryden 

2.  Retrogression. 

3.  Act  of  coming  back  to  the  same  state. 
At  the  return  of  the  year,  the  king  of  Syria  will 

come  up  1  Kings. 

4.  Revolution;  vicissitude. 

Weapons  hardly  fall  under  rule;  yet  even  they 
have  returns  and  vicissitudes;  for  ordnance  was 
known  in  the  city  of  the  Oxidraces  in  India,  and  is 
what  the  Macedonians  called  thunder  aud  lightning. 

Bacon. 

Repayment  of  money  laid  out  in  com- 
modities for  sale. 

As  for  any  merchandize  you  have  bought,  ye  shall 
have  your  return  in  merchandize  or  gold.      bacon. 

As  to  routs  accelerated  iu  their  ripening,  there  is 
the  high  price  that  those  things  bear,  and  the  swift- 
ness of  their  returns;  for  in  some  grounds,  a  radish 
comes  in  a  month,  that  in  others  will  not  come  in 
two,  and  so  make  double  returns.  Bacon. 

Profit;  ad\  .Mat^e. 

The  fruit,  from  many  days  of  recreation,  is  very 
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little;  but  from  these  few  hours  we  spend  in  prayer, 
the  return  is  great.  Taylor. 

7.  Remittance;   payment  from  a  distant 
place. 

Within  these  two  months,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond.  Shaks. 

Brokers  cannot  have  less  money  by  them,  than 
one  twentieth  part  of  their  yearly  returns.     Locke. 

8.  Repayment;  retribution;  requital. 

You  made  my  liberty  your  late  request: 
Is  no  return  due  from  a  graceful  breast? 
I  grow  impatient,  till  I  find  some  way, 
Great  offices,  with  greater  to  repay.  Dryden. 

Since  these  are  some  of  the  returns  which  we 
made  to  God  after  obtaining  our  successes,  can  we 
reasonably  presume,  that  we  are  in  the  favour  of 
God?  Jltterbury. 

Nothing  better  becomes  a  person  in  a  publick 
character,  than  such  a  publick  spirit;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  likely  to  procure  him  larger  returns  of 
esteem .  Jltterbury. 

Returns,  like  these,  our  mistress  bids  us  make, 
When  from  a  foreign  prince  a  gift  her  Britons  take. 

Prior. 
Ungrateful  lord! 
Would'st  thou  invade  my  life,  as  a  return 
For  proffer'd  love?  Rowe. 

9.  Act  of  restoring  or  giving  back;  resti- 
tution. 

The  other  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in  any 
thing,  is  the  gift,  or  rather  the  return  of  it  made 
by  man  to  God.  South. 

10.  Relapse. 

This  is  breaking  into  a  constitution  to  serve  a  pre- 
sent expedient;  the  remedy  of  an  empirick,  to  stifle 
the  present  pain,  but  with  certain  prospect  of  sudden 
returns.  Swift. 

1 1.  [retour,  Fr.] 

Either  of  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  front  of  an 
house,  or  ground-plot,  is  called  a  return  side. 

Moxon. 

Both  these  sides  are  not  only  returns,  but  parts 
of  the  front,  and  a  stately  tower  in  the  midst  of  the 
front.  Bacon. 

12.  Report;  account:  as,  the  sheriff's  re- 
turn. 

Returnable,  re-turn'a-bl.  adj.  Allowed 
to  be  reported  back.  A  law  term. 

It  may  be  decided  in  that  court  where  the  verdict 
is  returnable-  Hale. 

He  shall  have  an  attachment  against  the  sheriff, 
directed  to  the  coroner,  and  returnable  into  the 
king's  bench.  Jlyliffe. 

Retu'rner,  re-turn'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  re- 
turn^ One  who  pays  or  remits  money. 
The  chapmen,  that  give  highest  for  this,  can 
make  most  profit  by  it,  and  those  are  the  returners 
of  our  money.  Locke. 

Retu'rnless,  re-turn'les.  adj.  Admitting 
no  return;  irremeable. 

But  well  knew  the  troth 
Of  this  thine  owne  retume,  though  all  my  friends, 
I  knew  as  well  should  make  returniesse  ends. 

Chapman. 
Reve,  reev.  n.  s.  The  bailiff  of  a  franchise 
or  manor. 

The  reve,  the  miller,  and  the  mincing  lady  prior- 
ess speak  in  character.  Dryden. 

To  REVEA'L,  re-vele'.227  v.  a.  [revelo, 

Lat.  reveler,  Fr.] 
1 .  To  show;  to  discover;  to  lay  open;  to 
disclose  a  secret. 

Be  ashamed:  speaking  again  that  which  thou  hast 
heard,  and  revealing  of  secrets.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Light  was  the  wound,  the  prince's  care  unknown, 
She  might  not,  would  not  yet  reveal  her  own. 

Waller. 

The  answer  to  one  who  asked  what  time  was,  si 

non  rogas  intelligo;  that  is,  the  more  I  think  of  time, 

the  less  I  understand  it;  might  persuade  one,  that 


time,  which  reveals  all  other  things,  is  itself  not  to 
be  discovered.  *  -  Locke. 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight; 

0  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal 'd, 

And  search  no  further  than  thyself  revtaVd.  Dryden. 
2.  To  impart  from  heaven. 

The  sufferings  of  this  life  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  tke  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us. 

Romans. 
Revea'ler, re-ve'lur.98  n.  s.  [from  reveal.^ 

1.  Discoverer;  one  that  shows  or  makes 
known. 

The  habit  of  faith  in  divinity  is  an  argument  of 
things  unseen,  as  a  stable  assent  unto  things  inevi- 
dent,  upon  authority  of  the  divine  revealer.  Brown. 

The  lives  of  the  revealers  may  be  justly  set  over 
against  the  revelation,  to  find  whether  they  agree. 

Jltterbury. 

2.  One  that  discovers  to  view. 

He  brought  a  taper;  the  revealer  light 
Expos'd  both  crime  and  criminal  to  sight.  Dryden. 
To  RE'VEL,  rev'eL  v.  n.  [Skinner  de- 
rives it  from  reveiller,  Fr  to  awake; 
Lye  from  raveelen,  Dut.  to  rove  loosely 
about,  which  is  much  countenanced  by 
the  old  phrase,  revel-rout.']  To  feast 
with  loose  and  clamorous  merriment. 

My  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house, 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best.  Shaksp. 

We'll  keep  no  great  ado — a  friend  or  two. 
Tybalt  being  slain  so  late, 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly, 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much.  Shaksp. 

Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights, 
Is  up.  Shaksp. 

We  shall  have  revelling  to-night; 

1  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise.       Shaksp. 

He  can  report  you  more  odd  tales 
Of  our  outlaw  Robin  Hood, 
That  rcveWd  here  in  Sherewood, 
Though  he  ne'er  shot  in  his  bow.  Ben  Jonson. 

Were  the  doctrine  new, 
That  the  earth  mov'd,  this  day  would  make  it  true; 
For  every  part  to  dance  and  revel  goes, 
They  tread  the  ajr,  and  fall  not  where  they  rose. 

Donne. 
Whene'er  I  rcveVd  in  the  women's  bow'rs; 
For  first  I  sought  her  but  at  looser  hours: 
The  apples  she  had  gather'd  smelt  most  sweet. 

Prior. 

Re'vel,  rev'el.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A 
feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jollity. 

Let  them  pinch  th'  unclean  knight, 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread?  Shaksp. 
They  could  do  no  less,  but,  under  your  fair  con- 
duct, 
Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  intreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  them.  Shaksp. 

To  Re'vel,  re-vel'.  v.  a.  [revello,  Latin.] 
.  To  retract;  to  draw  back. 

Those,  who  miscarry,  escape  by  their  flood,  re- 
velling the  humours  from  their  lungs.  Harvey. 
Venesection  in  the  left  arm  does  more  immediate 
revel,  yet  the  difference  is  minute.  Friend. 

Re'vel-rout,  rev'el-rout.  n.  s. 

1.  A  mob;  an  unlawful  assembly  of  a  rab- 
ble. Ainsworth. 

2.  Tumultuous  festivity. 

For  this  his  minion,  the  revel-rout  is  done.  Rowe. 
Revela'tion,  rev-e-la'shun.  n.  s.  ("from 

revelation,  Fr.] 
1.  Discovery;  communication;  communi- 
cation of  sacred  and  mysterious  truths 
by  a  teacher  from  heaven. 

When  the  divine  revelations  were  committed  to 
writing,  the  Jews  were  such  scrupulous  reverers  of 


them,  that  they  numbered  even  the  letters  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Decay  of  Piety. 

As  the  gospel  appears  in  respect  of  the  law  to  be 
a  clearer  revelation  of  the  mystical  part,  so  it  is  a 
far  more  benign  dispensation  of  the  practical  part. 

Sprat, 
2.  The  apocalypse;  the  prophecy  of  St. 

John,  revealing  future  things. 
Re'veller,  rev'el-ur.  n.  s.    [from  revel.'' 
One  who  feasts  with  noisy  jollity. 

Fairies  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
You  moonshine  revellers  attend  your  office.  Shaksp 

Unwelcome  revellers,  whose  lawless  joy 
Pains  the  sage  ear,  and  hurts  the  sober  eye.  Pope. 
Re'velry,  rev'el-re.  n.  s.   [from  revel.^ 
Loose  jollity;  festive  mirth. 

Forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity, 
And  fall  into  our  rustick  revelry.  Shaksp. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe  with  taper  clear, 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 
With  mask  and  antick  pageantry.  Milton. 

To  REVE'NGE,  re-venje'.  v.  a.  [reven- 
cher,  revancher,  Fr.] 

1.  To  return  an  injury. 

Not  unappeas'd  he  pass'd  the  Stygian  gate, 
Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate.       Pope. 

2.  To  vindicate  by  punishment  of  an 
enemy. 

If  our  hard  fortune  no  compassion  draws, 
The  gods  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  wreak  one's  wrongs  on  him  that 
inflicted  them.  With  the  reciprocal 
pronoun,  or  in  a  passive  sense. 

Come,  Antony  and  young  Octavius, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius.  Shaksp. 

It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural, 
To  be  revenged  on  him  that  loveth  thee.      Shaksp. 

Northumberland  slew  thy  father; 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford;  and  you  vow'd  revenge; 
If  I  be  not,  heav'ns  be  revenged  on  me!         Shaksp. 

Edom  hath  revenged  himself  upon  Judah.  Ezekicl. 

0  Lord,  visit  me,  and  revenge  me  of  my  persecu- 
tors. Jeremiah. 

Who  shall  come  to  stand  against  thee,  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  unrighteous  men?  Wisdom. 

Your  fury  of  a  wife, 
Not  yet  content  to  be  revenged  on  you, 
Th'  agents  of  your  passion  will  pursue.       Dryden. 
Reve'nge,  re-venje'.74  n.  s.  [revenche,  re- 
vanche, Fr.] 

1.  Return  of  an  injury. 

May  we,  with  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience, 
pursue  him  with  further  revenge.  Shaksp. 

1  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood;  from 
the  beginning  of  revenges  upon  the  enemy. 

Deuteronomy. 
Deformed  persons  are  commonly  even  with  na- 
ture; for  as  nature  has  done  ill  by  them,  so  they  do 
by  nature;  being  void  of  natural  affection ;  they  have 
their  revenge  of  nature.  Bacon. 

What  will  not  ambition  and  revenge  descend  to? 

Milton, 
The  satyr  in  a  rage 
Forgets  his  bus'ness  is  to  laugh  and  bite, 
And  will  of  death  and  dire  revenges  write.  Dryden. 
Draco,  the  Athenian  law-giver,  granted  an  im- 
punity to  any  person  that  took  revenge  upon  an 
adulterer.  Broome. 

2.  The  passion  of  vengeance;  desire  of 
hurting  one  from  whom  hurt  has  been 
received. 

Revenges  burn  in  them:  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excite  the  mortified  man.  Shaksp. 

3.  Revenge  is  an  act  of  passion;  vengeance 
of  justice.  Injuries  are  revenged,  crimes 
are  avenged.  This  distinction  is  per- 
haps not  always  preserved. 
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Reve'ngeful,  re-venje'ful.  adj.  [from 
revenge.']  Vindictive;  full  of  revenge; 
full  of  vengeance. 

May  my  hands 
Never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe.  Skaksp. 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo!  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword, 
Which  hide  in  this  true  breast.  Shaksp. 

Into  my  borders  now  Jarbas  falls, 
And  my  revengeful  brother  scales  the  walls. 

Denham. 
Repenting  England,  this  revengeful  day, 
To  Philip's  manes  did  an  off'ring  bring.      Dryden. 

Reve'ngefully,  re-venje'ful-le.  adv. 
[from  revengeful.]  Vindictively. 

He  smil'd  revengefully,  and  leap'd 
Upon  the  floor;  thence  gazing  at  the  skies, 
His  eye-balls  fiery  red,  and  glowing  vengeance; 
Gods  I  accuse  you  not.  Dryden. 

Reve'nger,  re-ven'jur.98  n.  s.  [from  re- 
venge.] 
1.  One  who  revenges;  one  who  wreaks 
his  own  or  another's  injuries. 

May  be,  that  better  reason  will  assuage 
The  rash  revenger's  heat;  words,  well  dispos'd, 
Have  secret  pow'r  t'  appease  enflamed  rage. 

Spenser. 
I  do  not  know, 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want, 
Having  a  son  and  friends.  Shaksp. 

So  shall  the  great  revenger  ruinate 
Him  and  his  issue,  by  a  dreadful  fate.         Sandys. 

Morocco's  monarch 
Had  come  in  person,  to  have  seen  and  known 
The  injur'd  world's  revenger  and  his  own.   Waller. 
2.  One  who  punishes  crimes. 

What  government  can  be  imagined,  without  ju- 
dicial proceedings?  and  what  methods  of  judicature, 
without  a  religious  oath,  which  supposes  an  omnis- 
cient being,  as  conscious  to  its  falsehood  or  truth, 
and  a  revenger  of  perjury?  Bentley. 

Reve'ngement,  re-v£nje'm£nt.  n.  s.  [from 
revenge.]  Vengeance;  return  of  an  in- 
jury. 

It  may  dwell 
In  her  son's  flesh  to  mind  revengement, 
And  be  for  all  chaste  dames  an  endless  monument. 

Spenser. 
By  the  perclose  of  the  same  verse,  vagabond  is 
understood  for  such  a  one  as  travelleth  in  fear  of 
revengement.  Raleigh 

Reve'ngingly,  re-ven'jing-le.  adv.  [from 
revenging.]  With  vengeance;  vindic- 
tively. 

I've  bely'd  a  lady, 
The  princess  of  this  country;  and  the  air  on  't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me.  Shaksp. 

Reve'nue,  rev'e-nu,  or  re-veVu.S03  n.  s. 
[revenue,  Fr.  Its  accent  is  uncertain.] 
Income;  annual  profits  received  from 
lands  or  other  funds. 

They  privily  send  over  unto  them  the  revenues 
wherewith  they  are  there  maintained.         Spenser. 

She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
And  in  her  heart  scorns  our  poverty.  Shaksp. 

Only  I  retain 
The  name  and  all  the  addition  to  a  king; 
The  sway,  revenue,  beloved  sons,  be  yours  Shaksp. 

Many  offices  are  of  so  small  revenue,  as  not  to 
furnish  a  man  with  what  is  sufficient  for  the  support 
.of  his  life.  Temple. 

If  the  woman  could  have  been  contented  with 
golden  eggs,  she  might  have  kept  that  revenue  on 
still.  L'Estrange. 

His  vassals  easy,  and  the  owner  blest, 
They  pay  a  trifle,  and  enjoy  the  rest; 
Not  so  a  nation's  revenues  are  paid; 
The  servant's  faults  are  on  the  master  laid.  Swift. 
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When  men  grow  great  from  their  revenue  spent, 
Arid  fly  from  bailiffs  into  parliament.  Young- 

To  Reve'rb,  re-verb',  v.  a.  [reverbero, 
Lat.]  To  resound;  to  reverberate.  Not 
in  use. 

Reserve  thy  state,  with  better  judgment  check 
This  hideous  rashness: 

The  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least; 
Nor  are  those  empty  hearted,  whose  loud  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowness.  Shaksp. 

Reve'rberant,  re-veYber-ant.  adj.  [rc- 
verberans,  Lat.]  Resounding;  beating 
back.  The  reading  in  the  following  pas- 
sage should  be,  I  think,  reverberant. 

Hollow  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills, 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia!  Shaksp. 

To  REVE'RBERATE,  re-ver'ber-ate.  v. 
a.  [reverbero,  Lat.  reverberer,  Fr.] 
To  beat  back 
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Nor  doth  he  know  them  for  aught, 
Till  he  behold  them  formed  in  th'  applause 
Where  they're  extended;  which,  like  an  arch,  re- 
verb 'rates 
The  en,,nd  again.  Shaksp. 

AS  the  Sight  or  the  eye  i=   like  a   glass,  so  is  the 

ear  a  sinuous  cave,  with  a  hard  bone,  to  stop  and 
reverberate  the  sound.  Bacon. 

As  we,  to  improve  the  nobler  kinds  of  fruits,  are 
at  the  expence  of  walls  to  receive  and  reverberate 
the  faint  rays  of  the  sun,  so  we,  by  the  help  of  a 
good  soil,  equal  the  production  of  warmer  countries. 

Swift. 
2.  To  heat  in  an  intense  furnace,  where 
the   flame   is    reverberated    upon    the 
matter  to  be  melted  or  cleaned. 

Crocus  martis,  that  is  steel  corroded  with  vine- 
gar or  sulphur,  and  after  reverberated  with  fire,  the 
loadstone  will  not  attract.  Brown, 

To  Reve'rberate,  re-veVber-ate.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  driven  back;  to  bound  back. 
The  rays  of  royal  majesty  reverberated  so  strongly 

upon  Villerio,  that  they  dispelled  all  clouds.  Howel. 

2.  To  resound. 
Start 

And  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
And  ev'n  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brae'd, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  well  as  thine.  Shaksp. 
Reverbera'tion,  re-v£r-ber-a'shun.  n.  s. 
[reverberation,  Fr.  from  reverberate.] 
The  act  of  beating  or  driving  back. 

To  the  reflection  of  visibles,  small  glasses  suffice; 
but  to  the  reverberation  of  audibles,  are  required 
greater  spaces.  Bacon. 

The  first  repetitions  follow  very  thick;  for  two 
parallel  walls  beat  the  sound  back  on  each  other, 
like  the  several  reverberations  of  the  same  ima<*e' 
from  two  opposite  looking-glasses.  Mdiso°n. 

Reve'rberatory,  re-ver'ber-a-tur-e.  adj. 
[reverberatoire,  Fr.]  Returning;  beating 
back. 

•  Good  lime  maybe  made  of  all  kinds  of  flints,  but 
they  are  hard  lo  bum,  cAcejn  iu  a  rcverotrutvi y  kiln. 

Moxon. 
To  Reve're,  re-v-&re'.  v.  a.  [reverer,  Fr. 
revereor,  Latin.]  To  reverence;  to  ho- 
nour; to  venerate;  to  regard  with  awe. 
An  emperor  often  stamped  on  his  coins  the  face 
or  ornaments  of  his  colleague,  and  we  may  suppose 
Lucius  Verus  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing 
honour  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  rather  re- 
vered as  his  father,  than  treated  as  his  partner  in 
the  empire.  Mdison. 

Jove  shall  again  revere  your  pow'r, 
And  rise  a  swan,  or  fall  a  show'r.  Prior. 

Taught  'em  how  clemency  made  pow'r  rever'd, 
And  that  the  prince  belov'd  was  truly  fear'd.  Prior. 
Re'verence,  rev'er-ense.n.ff.  [reverence, 
Fr.  reverentia,  Lat.] 


Veneration;  respect;  awful  regard. 
When  quarrels  and  factions  are  carried  opcuU, 
it  is  a  sigu  the  reverence  of  government  is  lost. 

Bacon. 
Higher  of  the  genial  bed, 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem.  Milton. 
In  your  prayers,  use  reverent  postures  and  the 
lowest  gestures  of  humility,  remembering  that  we 
speak  to  God,  in  our  reverence  to  whom  we  cannot 
excAeed-  Taylor. 

A  poet  cannot  have  too  great  a  reverence  for 
rc^ers-  Dryden. 

The  fear,  acceptable  to  God,  is  a  filial  fear;  an 
awful  reverence  of  the  divine  nature,  proceeding 
from  a  just  esteem  of  his  perfections,  which  produ- 
ces in  us  an  inclination  to  his  service,  and  an  un- 
willingness to  offend  him.  Rogers. 
2.  Act  of  obeisance;  bow;  courtesy. 
Now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.        Shaksp. 

He  led  her  eas'ly  forth, 
Where  Godfrey  sat  among  his  lords  and  peers, 
She  reverence  did,  then  blush'd  as  one  dismay'd. 

Fairfax. 
Had  not  men  the  hoary  heads  rever'd, 
Or  boys  paid  reverence  when  a  man  appear'd, 
Both  must  have  dy'd.  Dryden. 

Up  starts  the  beldam, 
And  reverence  made,  accosted  thus  the  queen. 

Dryden. 
The  monarch 
Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous  Emily: 
So  call'd,  she  came;  the  senate  rose  and  paid 
Becoming  reverence  to  the  royal  maid.         Dryden. 

3.  Title  of  the  clergy. 

Many  uotv  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us-  to.    Shaksp 

4.  Poetical  title  of  a  father. 

O  my  dear  father!  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
^  Have  in  thy  reverence  made.  Shaksp 

To  Re'verence,  reVer-ense.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  regard  with  reverence; 
to  regard  with  awful  respect. 

Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear,  the  wise: 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them.  Shaksp 

While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules 
1  o  loathsome  sickness,  worthily  since  they 
God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves.  Milt. 

He  slew  Aetion,  but  despoil'd  him  not; 
Nor  in  his  hate  the  funeral  rites  forgot; 
Arm'd  as  he  was,  he  sent  him  whole  below, 
And  reverenced  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe.    Dryden 

As  his  goodness  will  forbid  us  to  dread  him  as 
slaves,  so  his  majesty  will  command  us  to  reverence 
him  as  sons.  R       $ 

He  presents  every  one  so  often  before  God  in  hi? 
prayers,  that  he  never  thinks  he  can  esteem,  reve- 
rence, or  serve  those  enough,  from  whom  he  implores 
so  many  mercies  from  God.  law . 

Re'verencer,  rev'er-£n-sur.  n.  s.  [from 
reverence.]  One  who  regards  with  re- 
verence. 

The  Athenians,  quite  sunk  in  their  affairs,  had 

little  commerce  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  were 

become  great  reverencers  of  crown 'd  heads.    Sirift. 

Re  verend,  reVer-£nd.  adj.    [reverend, 

Fr.  reverendus.  Lat.] 
.  Venerable;  deserving  reverence;  ex- 
acting respect  by  his  appearance. 

Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment,  to  1c 

him  lack  a  reverend  estimation.  Shaksi). 

Reverend  and  gracious  senators.  Shaksp- 

Onins,  who  had  been  high  priest,  reverend  in  con  • 

versation,  and  gentle  in  condition,  prayed  for  tire 

Jews-      .  ,  -'  Maccabees. 

A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train, 
An  awful,  reverend  and  religious  man, 
His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace 
And  charity  itself  was  iu  his  face.    '  Drydx'l 

A  reverend  sire  among  them  came, 
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Who  preach'd  conversion  and  repentance.  Miilon. 
Reverend  old  man!  to  here  coufest  he  stands. 

Pope. 
1<  The  honorary  epithet  of  the  clergy. 
We  style  a  clergyman,  reverend;  a 
bishop,  right  reverend;  an  archbishop, 
most  reverend. 
RE'VERENT,  rev'er-ent.  adj.  [reverens, 
Latin.]  Humble;  expressing  submis- 
sion; testifying  veneration. 

They  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent.  Miilon. 

Meet  then  the  senior,  far  renown'd  for  sense, 
With  rev'' rent  awe,  but  decent  confidence.       Pope. 

Revere'ntial,  rev-er-en'shal.  adj.  [reve- 
rentielle,  French;  from  reverent.]  Ex- 
pressing reverence;  proceeding  from 
awe  and  veneration. 

That  oaths  made  in  reverential  fear 
Of  love  and  his  wrath  may  any  forswear.      Donne. 
The  least  degree  of  contempt  weakens  religion; 
it  properly  consisting  in  a  reverential  esteem  of 
things  sacred.  South. 

The  reason  of  the  institution  being  forgot,  the 
after-ages  perverted  it,  supposing  only  a  reverential 
gratitude  paid  to  the  earth  as  the  common  parent. 

Woodward. 

All  look  up,  with  reverential  awe, 
At  crimes  that  'scape,  or  triumph  o'er  the  law. 

Pope. 

Revere'ntially,  rev-er-en'shal-e.  adv. 
[from  reverential.']  With  show  of  reve- 
rence. 

The  Jews,  reverentially  declining  the  situation  of 
their  temple,  place  their  beds  from  north  to  south. 

Brown. 

Re'verently,  rev'er-ent-le.  adv.    [from 

reverent.']  Respectfully;  with  awe;  with 

reverence. 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently.  Shaks. 

His  disciples  here, 

By  their  great  master  sent  to  preach  him  every 

where, 
Most  reverently  receiv'd.  Drayton. 

To  nearest  ports  their  shatter'd  ships  repair, 
Whereby  our  dreadful  cannon  they  lay  aw'd; 

So  reverently  men  quit  th'  open  air, 
When  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods  abroad. 

Dryden. 
Then  down  with  all  thy  boasted  volumes,  down; 
Only  reserve  the  sacred  one: 
Low,  reverently  low, 
Make  thy  stubborn  knowledge  bow: 
To  look  to  heav'n  be  blind  to  all  below.        Prior. 

Reve'reu,  re-ve'rur.  n.  s.  [from  revere.] 
One  who  venerates;  one  who  reveres. 

When  the  divine  revelations  were  committed  to 
writing,  the  Jews  were  such  scrupulous  reverers  of 
them,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Masorites,  to 
number  not  only  the  sections  and  lines,  but  even  the 
words  and  letters  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Gov.  oftlic  Tongue. 

Reve'rsal,  re-vers'al.  n.  «.  [from  re- 
verse.] Change  of  sentence. 

The  king,  in  the  reversal  of  the  attainders  of  his 
partakers,  had  his  will.  Bacon. 

To  REVE'RSE,  re-verse',  v.  a.  [rever- 
sus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  turn  upside  down. 

A  pyramid  reversed  may  stand  upon  his  point,  if 
balanced  by  admirable  skill.  Temple. 

2.  To  overturn;  to  subvert. 

These  now  controul  a  wretched  people's  fate, 
These  can  divide,  and  these  reverse  the  state. 

Pope. 

3.  To  turn  back. 

Michael's  sword  stay'd  not; 


But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  entring  shar'd 
Satan's  right  side.  Milton. 

To  contradict;  to  repeal. 

Better  it  was  in  the  eye  of  his  understanding,  that 
sometime  an  erroneous  sentence  definitive  should 
prevail,  till  the  same  authority,  perceiving  such 
oversight,  might  afterwards  correct  or  reverse  it, 
than  that  strifes  should  have  respite  to  grow,  and 
not  come  speedily  unto  some  end.  Hooker. 

A  decree  was  made,  that  they  had  forfeited  their 
liberties;  and  albeit  they  made  great  moans,  yet 
could  they  not  procure  this  sentence  to  be  reversed. 

Hayward. 
Death,  his  doom  which  I 
To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  reverse, 
To  better  life  shall  yield  him  Miilon. 

Though  grace  may  have  reversed  the  condemning 
sentence,  and  sealed  the  sinner's  pardon  before  God, 
yet  it  may  have  left  no  transcript  of  that  pardon  in 
the  sinner's  breast.  South. 

Those  seem  to  do  best,  who,  taking  useful  hints 

from  facts,  carry  them  in  their  minds  to  be  judged 

cf,  by  what  they  shall  find  in  history  to  confirm  or 

reverse  these  imperfect  observations.  Locke. 

5.  To  turn  to  the  contrary. 

These  plain  characters  we  rarely  find, 
Though  strong  the  bent,  yet  quick  the  turns  of  mind  -, 
Or  puzzling  contraries  confound  "ie  whole, 
Or  affectations  quite  reverse  the  soul .  Pope. 

.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

With  what  tyranny  custom  governs  men!  it  makes 
that  reputable  in  one  age,  which  was  a  vice  in  an- 
other, and  reverses  even  the  distinctions  of  good  and 
evil.  Rogers. 

7.  To  recall;  to  renew.    Obsolete. 

Well  knowing  true  all  he  did  rehearse, 
And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverse 
The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes.        Spenser. 

To  Reve'rse,  re-verse',  v.  n.  [revertere, 

reversus,  Latin.]  To  return. 
Reve'rse,  re-verse'.*31  n.  s.   [from  the 

verb.] 

1.  Change;  vicissitude. 

The  strange  reverse  of  fate  you  see; 
I  pity'd  you,  now  you  may  pity  me.  Dryden. 

By  a  strange  reverse  of  things,  Justinian's  law, 
which  for  many  ages  was  neglected,  does  now  ob- 
tain, and  the  Theodosian  code  is  in  a  manner  anti- 
quated. Baker. 

2.  A  contrary;  an  opposite-  This  is  a  sense 
rather  colloquial  than  analogous. 

Count  Tariff  appeared  the  reverse  of  Goodman 
Fact.  Jlddison. 

The  performances,  to  which  God  has  annexed  the 
promises  of  eternity,  are  just  the  reverse  of  all  the 
pursuits  of  sense.  Rogers. 

3.  [rcvers,  French.]  The  side  of  the  coin 
on  which  the  head  is  not  impressed. 

As  the  Romans  set  down  the  image  and  inscrip- 
tion of  the  consul,  afterward  of  the  emperor  on  the 
one  side,  so  they  changed  the  reverse  always  upon 
uew  events.  Camden. 

Our  guard  upon  the  royal  side; 
On  the  reverse  our  beauty's  pride.  Waller. 

several  reverses  are  owned  to  be  the  representa- 
tions of  antique  figures.  Jlddison. 
Reve'rsiule,  re-vers'e-bl.  adj.  [reversi- 
ble, Fr.  from  reverse.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing reversed. 
Reve'rsion,  re-ver'shun.  n.  s.  [reversion, 
French;  from  reverse.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  to  be  possessed  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  present  possessor. 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 
And  he  our  subjects  next  degree  in  hope.     Shaksp. 

A  life  in  reversion  is  not  half  so  valuable,  as  that 
which  may  at  present  be  entered  on.      Hammond. 

2.  Succession;  right  of  succession. 
He  was  very  old,  and  had  out-lived  most  of  his 

friends;  many  persons  of  quality  being  dead,  who 


had,  for  recompense  of  services,  procured  the  rever- 
sion of  his  office.  Clarendon- 

Upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  himself  a 
future  repentance,  who  cannot  promise  himself  a 
futurity;  whose  life  depends  upon  his  breath,  and  is 
so  restrained  to  the  present,  that  it  cannot  secure  to 
itself  the  reversion  of  the  very  next  minute?  South. 

So  many  candidates  there  stand  for  wit, 
A  place  at  court  is  scarce  so  hard  to  get; 
In  vain  they  crowd  each  other  at  the  door; 
For  e'en  reversions  are  all  begg'd  before.    Dryden. 

Fame's  a  reversion  in  which  men  take  place, 
O  late  reversion!  at  their  own  decease.         Young*. 
Reve'rsionary,     re-ver'shun-a-re.     adj. 
[from  reversion.]  To  be  enjoyed  in  suc- 
cession. 

There  are  multitudes  of  reversionary  patents  and 
reversionary  promises  of  preferments.      Jirbuthnot. 
To  REyE'RT,  re-vert',  v.  a.  [reverto, 
Latin. J 

1 .  To  change;  to  turn  to  the  contrary. 

Wretched  her  subjects,  gloomy  sits  the  queen. 
Till  happy  chance  revert  the  cruel  scene; 
And  apish  folly,  with  her  wild  resort 
Of  wit  and  jest,  disturbs  the  solemn  court.  ^Prior. 

2.  To  reverberate. 

The  stream  boils 
Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  hollow'd  bank 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  flow.  Thomson. 

To  Reve'rt,  re-vert',  v.  n.  [revertir,  old 
French.]  To  return;  to  fall  back. 

My  arrows, 
Too  slightly  timbred  for  so  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again.        Shaksp. 
If  his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  his  gift 
without  his  kingly  assent,  the  lands  shall  revert  to 
the  king.  Bacon. 

Reve'rt,  re-v£rt'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb/] 
Return;  recurrence.  A  musical  term. 

Hath  not  musick  her  figures  the  same  with  rheto- 
rick?  what  is  areeertbuther  antistrophe?  Peacham. 
Reve'rtible,  re-vert'e-bl.  adj.  [from  re- 
vert.] Returnable. 
Rev'ery,  rev'er-e.*328  n.  s.  [resverie,  Fr.] 
Loose  musing;  irregular  thought. 

Revery  is  when  ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without 
any  reflection  or  regard  of  the  understanding.  Locke. 
If  the  minds  of  men  were  laid  open,  we  should 
see  but  little  difference  between  that  of  the  wise 
man  and  that  of  the  fool ;  there  are  infinite  reveries 
and  numberless  extravagancies  pass  through  both. 

Jlddison. 
I  am  really  so  far  gone,  as  to  take  pleasure  in  re- 
veries of  this  kind.  Pope. 

To  Reve'st,  re-v£st'.  v.  a.  [revestir,  re- 
vetir,  Fr.  revestio,  Lat.] 

1.  To  clothe  again. 

Her,  nathless, 
Th'  enchanter  finding  fit  for  his  intents, 
Did  thus  revest,  and  deckt  with  due  habiliments. 

Spenser. 
When  thou  of  life  rencwest  the  seeds, 
The  withered  fields  revest  their  chearful  weeds. 

Wotton. 

2.  To  reinvest;  to  vest  again  in  a  posses- 
sion or  office. 

Reve'stiary,  re-ves'tshe-a-re.  n.  s.  [reves- 
tiaire,  French;  from  revestio,  Latin. j 
Place  where  dresses  are  repos:ttd. 

The  effectual  power  of  words  the  Pythagoreans 

extolled;  the  impious  Jews  ascribed  all  miracles  to 

a  name,  which  was  ingraved  in  the  revestiary  of  the 

temple.  Camden. 

Revi'ction,  re-vik'shiin.  n.  a.  [revic/um, 

Latin.]  Return  to  life. 

If  the  Rabines'  prophecy  succeed,  we  shall  con- 
clude the  days  of  the  phenix,  not  in  its  own,  but  in 
the  last  and  general  flames,  without  all  hope  of  re- 
vision. Brown. 
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To  Revi'ctual,  re-vit'tl.  v.  a.  [re  and 
victual.']  To  stock  with  victuals  again. 
It  hath  been  objected,  that  I  put  into  Ireland,  and 
spent  much  time  there,  taking  care  to  revictual  my- 
self, and  none  of  the  rest.  Raleigh. 

To  REVIE'W,  re-vu'>8  v.  a.  [re  and 
view.] 

1.  To  look  back. 

So  swift  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing'  eye 
Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  bis  ear  the  cry.  Denham. 

2.  To  see  again. 

I  shall  review  Sicilia;  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  consider  over  again;  to  re-examine. 

Segrais  says,  that  the  ^Eneis  is  an  imperfect  work, 
and  that  death  prevented  the  divine  poet  from  re- 
viewing it;  and  for  that  reason  he  had  condemned 
it  to  the  tire.  Dryden. 

4.  To  retrace. 

Shall  I  the  long  laborious  scene  review, 
And  open  all  the  wounds  of  Greece  anew?      Pope. 

5.  To  survey;  to  overlook;  to  examine. 
Revie'w,  re-vu'.286  n.  s.  [reveu'e,  French; 

from  the  verb.]     Survey;  re-examina- 
tion. 

He  with  great  indifference  considered  his  reviews 
and  subsequent  editions.  Fell. 

We  make  a  general  review?  of  the  whole  work, 
and  a  general  review  of  nature;  that,  by  comparing 
them,  their  full  correspondency  may  appear.  Burnet. 

The  works  of  nature  will  bear  a  thousand  views 
and  reviews;  the  more  narrowly  we  look  into  them, 
the  more  occasion  we  shall  have  to  admire. 

Jltterbury. 

To  REVI'LE,  re-vile',  v.  a.  [re  and  vile.] 
To  reproach;  to  vilify;  to  treat  with  con- 
tumely. 

Asked  for  their  pass  by  every  squib, 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib.        Spenser. 

I  read  in's  looks 
Matter  against  me;  and  his  eye  reviVd 
Me  as  his  abject  object.  Shaksp. 

Fear  not  the  reproach  of  men,  neither  be  afraid 
of  their  revilings.  Isaiah. 

She  still  beareth  him  an  invincible  hatred,  revil- 
eth  him  to  his  face,  and  raileth  at  him  in  all  com- 
panies. Swift. 
Revi'le,  r6-vile'.  n.  s.  [from  the   verb.] 
Reproach;     contumely;     exprobration. 
Not  used,  but  elegant. 

I  heard  thee  in  the  garden,  and  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  bid  myself, — to  whom 
The  gracious  Judge,  without  revile,  reply'd  Milton. 
Revi'ler,  re-vile'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  revile.] 
One  who  reviles;  one  who  treats  another 
with  contumelious  terms. 
The  bitterest  reviiers  are  often  half  witted  people. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
Revi'linglt,  re-vile'ing-le.   adv.   [from 
revile.]  In  an  opprobrious  manner;  with 
contumely. 

The  love  I  bear  to  the  civility  of  expression  will 
not  suffer  me  to  be  revilingly  abroad.  Maine. 

Revi'sal,  re-vi'zal.  n.  s.  [from  revise.] 
Review;  re-examination. 

The  revisal  of  these  letters  has  been  a  kind  of  ex- 
amination of  conscience  to  me;  so  fairly  and  faith- 
fully have  I  set  down  in  them  the  undisguised  state 
of  the  mind.  Pope. 

To  REVI'SE,  re-vize'.  v.  a.  [revisits, 
Latin.]  To  review;  to  overlook. 

Lintot  will  think  your  price  too  much : 
Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch.  Pope 

Revi'se,  re-vize'   n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Review;  re-examination. 

The  author  is  to  be  excused,  who  never,  in  regard 
to  his  eyes  and  other  impediments,  gives  himself  the 
trouble  of  corrections  and  revises.  Boyle. 


2.  Among  printers,  a  second  proof  of  a 
sheet  corrected. 

His  sending  them  sheet  by  sheet  when  printed, 
and  surveying  the  revises.  Pell. 

Revi'ser,  re-vi'zilr.98  n.  s.  [reviseur,  Fr. 
from  revise.]     Examiner;  superinten- 
dent. 
Revi'sion,  re-vizh'tln.  n.  *.   [revision,  Fr. 

from  revise.]   Review. 
To  Revi'sit,  re-viz'it.  v.  a.  [revisiter,  Fr. 
reviso,  revisit o,  Latin.]    To  visit  again. 

Thee  I  revisit  safe, 
And  feel  thy  sov 'reign  vital  lamp;  but  thou 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  rowl  in  vain, 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn.  Milton. 

Let  the  pale  sire  revisit  Thebes,  and  bear 
These  pleasing  orders  to  the  tyrant's  ear.  Pope. 
Revi'val,  re-vi'vai.88  n.  s.  [from  revive.] 
Recall  from  a  state  of  languor,  oblivion, 
or  obscurity;  recall  to  life. 
To  REVI'VE,  re-vive'.  v.  n.  [revivre,  Fr. 
revivo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  return  to  life. 

The  Lord  heard  Elijah,  and  the  soul  of  the  child 
came  unto  him  again,  and  he  revived.         1  Agings. 

So  he  dies; 
But  soon  revives:  death  over  him  no  power 
Shall  long  usurp.  Milton. 

2.  To  return  to  vigour  or  fame;  to  rise 
from  languor,  oblivion,  or  obscurity. 

I  revive 
At  this  last  sight,  assur'd  that  man  shall  live. 

Milton. 
To  Revi've,  re-vive'.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  bring  to  life  again. 

Spot  more  delicious,  than  those  gardens  feign'd 
Of  revived  Adonis.  Milton. 

2.  To  raise  from  languor,  insensibility,  or 
oblivion. 

Noise  of  arms,  or  view  of  martial  guise, 
Might  not  revive  desire  of  knightly  exercise. 

Spenser. 

3.  To  renew;  to  recollect;  to  bring  back 
to  the  memory. 

The  memory  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds  those  ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  been 
laid  aside  out  of  sight.        -  Locke. 

The  mind  has  a  power  in  maBy  cases  to  revive 
perceptions,  whirti  it  Vias  once  had.  Locke. 

4.  To  quicken;  to  rouse. 
I  should  revive  the  soldiers'  heaua, 

Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself.  Shaksp. 

What  first  iEneas  in  this  place  beheld, 
Revived  his  courage,  and  his  fear  expell'd.  Dryden. 

Old  Egeus  only  could  revive  his  son, 
Who  various  changes  of  the  world  had  known. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  recomfort;  to  restore  to  hope. 

God  lighten  our  eyes,  and  give  us  a  little  reviving 
in  our  bondage.  Ezra. 

6.  To  bring  again  into  notice. 

He'll  use  me  as  he  does  my  betters, 
Publish  my  life,  my  will,  my  letters, 
Revive  the  libels  born  to  die, 
Which  Pope  must  bear  as  well  as  I.  Swift. 

7.  [In  chymistry.]  To  recover  from  a 
mixed  state. 

Revi'ver,  re-vi'vur.98  n.  s.  [from  revive.] 
That  which  invigorates  or  revives. 

To  REVIVI'FICATE,  re-viv'e-fe-kate. 
v.  a.  \revivifier,  Fr.  re  and  vivifico, 
Latin.]   To  recall  to  life. 

Revivifica'tion,  re-viv-e-fe-ka'shiln.  n.  s. 
|  from   revivificate.]    The  act  of  recal- 
ling to  life. 
As  long  as  an  infant  is  in  the  womb  of  its  parent, 


so  lung  are  these  medicines  of  revivification  in  pre- 
paring. Spectator 
Rkvivi'scenoy,  r£v-ve-vis'scn-se/,1(J  n.  s. 

[rcvivisco,reviviscentia,  Lat.]  Renewal 

of  life. 

Scripture  makes  mention  of  a  restitution  and  re- 
viviscency  of  all  things  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

Burnet. 
Reu'nion,  re-u'ne-un.  n.  s.  [reunion,  Fr. 
re  and  union.]  Return  to  a  state  of  junc- 
ture, cohesion,  or  concord. 

She,  that  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow. 
She  that  had  all  magnctick  force  alone, 
To  draw  and  fasten  sundred  parts  in  one.     Donne. 
To   Reuni'te,   re-u'nite'.   v.   a.    [re   and 
unite.] 

1.  To  join  again;   to  make  one   whole  a 
second  time;  to  join  what  is  divided. 

By  this  match  the  line  of  Charles  the  great 
Was  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  reconcile;   to  make  those  at  vari- 
ance one. 

To  Reuni'te,  re-u-nite'.  v.  n.  To  cohere 

again. 
Re'vocable,  rev'6-ka-bl.  adj.  [revocable, 

French;  revoco,  revocabilis,  Lat.] 

1.  That  may  be  recalled. 

Howsoever  you  shew  bitterness,  do  not  act  any 
thing  that  is  not  revocable.  Bacon. 

2.  That  may  be  repealed. 

Re'vocablenesSj   reVo-ka-bl-ne's.    n.    s. 
[from  revocable.]  The  quality  of  being 
revocable. 
To  Re'vocate,  rev'6-kate.  v.  a.   [revoco, 
Latin.]  To  recall;  to  call  back. 

His  successor,  by  order,  nullifies 
Many  his  patents,  and  did  revocate 

And  re-assume  his  liberalities.  Daniel. 

Revoca'tion,  rev-6-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [revo~ 
cation,  Fr.  revocatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Act  of  recalling. 

One,  that  saw  the  people  bent  for  a  revocation  of 
Calvin,  gave  him  notice  of  their  affection.  Hooker. 

2.  State  of  being  recalled. 

Elaiana's  king  commanded  Chenandra  to  tell 
him  that  he  had  received  advice  of  his  revocation. 

Howel.. 

3.  Repeal;  reversal. 

A  law  may  cease  to  be  in  force,  without  an  ex- 
j>ic°o  i  miiuMtimi  vC  cne  lawgiver.  White. 

If  a  grievance  be  inflicted  on  a  person,  he  may 
appeal ;  it  is  not  necessa»y  to  pray  a  revocation  of 
such  grievance.  -iyliffe. 

To  REVO'KE,  re-voke'.  v.  a.  [revoquer, 
Fr.  revoco,  Lat.] 

1.  To  repeal;  to  reverse. 

When  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  made,  the 
whole  cause  for  which  it  was  made  still  remaining, 
do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  very  own  deed,  and  up- 
braid ourselves  with  folly,  yea  all  that  were  maker8 
of  it  with  oversight  and  error?  Hooker. 

What  reason  is  there,  but  that  those  giants  and 
privileges  should  be  revoked,  or  reduced  to  the  first 
intention?  Spensc:. 

Without  my  Aurengzebc  I  cannot  live; 
Revoke  his  doom,  or  else  my  sentence  give.  Dryden. 

2.  To  check;  to  repress. 

She  strove  their  sudden  rages  to  revoke, 
That  at  the  last  repressing  fury  mad, 
They  'gan  abstain.  Spenser. 

3.  To  draw  back. 
Shame  were  to  reroA'e 

The  forward  footing  for  an  hidden  shade.   Spenser.. 

Seas  are  troubled  when  they  do  revoke 
Their  flowing  waves  into  themselves  again.  Davits. 
Revo'kement,  re-v6ke'ment.  r..  s.  [from 
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revoke.']     Revocation;    repeal;    recall.  J 

Little  in  use. 

Let  it  be  nois'd, 
That  through  our  intercession,  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes.  Shaksp. 

To  REVO'LT,  re-voll',  or  re-volt',  v.  n. 
[revolter,  Fr.  revoltare,  Ital.~| 

1.  To  fall  off  from  one  to  another.  It 
denotes  something  of  pravity  or  rebel- 
lion. 

All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  him. 

Shakspeare. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt, 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience.  Shaksp. 

This  people  hath  a  revolting  and  a  rebellious 
heart;  they  are  revolted  and  gone.  Jeremiah. 

2.  To  change.     Not  in  use. 

You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 

Shakspeare. 

Revo'lt,  re-volt',  n.  s.  [revoltc,  French; 

from  the  verb.] 

1.  Desertion;  change  of  sides. 

He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as 
much  enfeebled  by  daily  revolts.  Raleigh. 

If  all  our  levies  are  made  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
may  not  those  two  parts  of  the  monarchy  be  too 
powerful  for  the  rest,  in  case  of  a  revolt?   Addison. 

2.  A   revolter;   one   who   changes   sides. 

Not  in  use. 

You  ingrate  revolts, 
You  bloody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England.  Shaksp. 

3.  Gross  departure  from  duty. 

Your  daughter  hath  made  a  gross  revolt: 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger.   Shaksp . 
Revo'lted,  re-volt'ed.  part,    [from    re- 
volt.] Having  swerved  from  duty. 

Thou  single  hast  maintain'd 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause  of  truth. 

Milton. 

REVo'LTER,re-v61t'ur.  n.  s.  [from  revolt.'] 
One  who  changes  sides;  a  deserter;  a 

renegade. 

Fair  honour  that  thou  dost  thy  God,  in  trusting 
He  will  accept  thee  to  defend  his  cause, 
A  murderer,  a  revolter,  and  a  robber.  Milton. 

He  was  not  a  revolter  from  the  truth,  which  he 
had  once  embraced.  Atterbury. 

Those,  who  are  negligent  of  revolters,  shall  pe- 
rish. Swift. 
To  Revo'lve,  re-volv'.   v.  n.   \jcuvtuu, 

Latin.] 

1 .  To  roll  in  a  circle;  to  perform  a  revo- 
lution. 

They  do  not  revolve  about  any  common  centre. 

Cheyne. 
If  the  earth  revolve  thus,  each  house  near  the 
equator  must  move  a  thousand  miles  an  hour. 
^  Watts. 

Each  revolving  year, 
The  teeming  ewes  a  triple  offspring  bear.       Pope. 

2.  To  full  back. 

On  the  desertion  of  an  appeal,  the  jurisdiction 
does  ipso  jure  revolve  to  the  judge  a  quo.     Ayliffe. 
To  Revo'lve,  i  e-v61v'.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  roll  any  thing  round. 

Then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 
Revolv'd  on  heav'n's  great  axis.  Milton. 

2.  To  consider;  to  meditate  on. 

You  may  revolve  what  tales  I  told  you 
Of.  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  of  war.  Shaksp. 
Revolution,  rev-vo-lu'shun.  n.s.  [revo- 
lution, Fr.  revolutus,  Lat.] 
I.  Course  of  anything  which  returns  to 
the  point  at  which  it  began  to  move. 


On  their  orbs  impose 
Such  restless  revolution,  day  by  day 
Repeated.  Milton. 

They  will  be  taught  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
heavens.  Watts. 

2.  Space  measured  by  some  revolution. 

At  certain  revolutions  are  they  brought, 
And  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change.  Milton. 

Meteors  have  no  more  time  allowed  them  for 
their  mounting,  than  the  short  revolution  of  a  day. 

Dry  den. 

The  Persian  wept  over  his  army,  that  within  the 
revolution  of  a  single  age,  not  a  man  would  be  left 
alive.  Wake. 

3.  Change  in  the  state  of  a  government 
or  country.  It  is  used  among  us  ««7' 
l&XW)  for  the  change  produced  by  the 
admission  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary. 

The  late  revolution,  justified  by  its  necessity, 
and  the  good  it  had  produced,  will  be  a  lasting  an- 
swer. Davenant. 

4.  Rotation;  circular  motion. 

5.  Motion  backward. 

Fear 
Comes  thund'ring  back  with  dreadful  revolution 
On  my  defenceless  head.  Milton. 

To  Revo'mit,  re-vom'mit.  v.  a.  [revomir, 
Fr.  re  and  vomit.]  To  vomit;  to  vomit 
again. 

They  might  cast  it  up,  and  take  more,  vomiting 
and  revomiting  what  they  drink.  Hakewill. 

Revu'lsion,  re-vvilsh'un.  n.  s.  [revulsion, 
Fr.  revulsus,  Latin.]  The  act  of  revel- 
ling or  drawing  humours  from  a  remote 
part  of  the  body. 

Derivation  differs  only  from  revulsion  in  the 
measure  of  the  distance,  and  the  force  of  the  me- 
dicines used;  if  we  draw  it  to  some  very  remote  or 
contrary  part,  we  call  it  revulsion;  if  only  to  some 
neighbouring  place,  and  by  gentle  means,  we  call 
it  derivation.  Wiseman. 

There  is  a  way  of  revulsion  to  let  blood  in  an  ad- 
verse part.  Bacon. 
I  had  heard  of  some  strange  cures  of  frenzies  by 
casual  applications  of  fire  to  the  lower  parts,  which 
seems  reasonable  enough,  by  the  violent  revulsion 
it  may  make  of  humours  from  the  head.  Temple. 
Revu'lsive,  re-vul'siv.  adj.    Having  the 

power  of  revulsion. 

His  flux  of  blood  hrpobing  forrti  again  with 
greater  violence  than  it  had  done  before,  was  not  to 
be  stopped  bv  outward  applications,  nor  the  revul- 
„;«o  or  any  kind.  Fell. 

To  REWA'RD,  re-ward',  v.  a.  [re  and 
award,  to  give  in  return.   Skinner.] 

1.  To  give  in  return. 
Thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have  re- 
warded thee  evil.  1  Samuel. 

They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good.  Psalms. 

2.  To  repay;  to  recompense  for  something 
good. 

God  rewards  those  that  have  made  use  of  the 
single  talent,  that  lowest  proportion  of  grace,  which 
he  is  pleased  to  give:  and  the  method  of  his  reward- 
ing is  by  giving  them  more  grace.  Hammond. 

To  judge  th'  unfaithful  dead,  but  to  reward 
His  faithful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss.     Milton. 

There  is  no  more  reason  to  reward  a  man  for  be- 
lieving that  four  is  more  than  three,  than  for  being 
hungry  or  sleepy;  because  these  things  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  choice,  but  from  natural  necessity.  A 
man  must  do  so,  nor  can  he  do  otherwise. 

Wilkins. 

The  Supreme  Being  rewards  the  just,  and  pu- 
nishes the  unjust.  Broome. 
Rewa'rd,  re-ward',  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1,  Recompense  given  for  good  performed. 

Reward?  and  punishments  do  always  presuppose 


something  willingly  done  well  or  ill:  without  whic!j 
respect,  though  we  may  sometimes  receive  good, 
yet  then  it  is  only  a  benefit,  and  not  a  reward. 

Hooker* 
To  myself  I  owe  this  due  regard, 
Not  to  make  love  my  gift,  but  my  reward.  Dryden. 
Men  have  consented  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  recompenses  of  another  world,  promis- 
ing to  themselves  some  rewards  of  virtue  after  thi3 
life.  Tillotson. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  with  a  mixture 
of  irony,  for  punishment  or  recompense 
of  evil. 

Rewa'rdable,  re-ward'a-bl.  adj.  [from 
reward.]  Worthy  of  reward. 

Men's  actions  are  judged,  whether  in  their  own 
nature  rewardable  or  punishable.  Hooker. 

The  action  that  is  but  indifferent,  and  without  re- 
ward, if  done  only  upon  our  own  choice,  is  an  act 
of  religion,  and  rewardable  by  God,  if  done  in  obe- 
dience to  our  superiors.  Taylor. 
Rewa'rder,  re-ward'ur.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
ward.]   One  that  rewards;  one  that  re- 
compenses. 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends.  Shaksp. 
As  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  judge 
of  our  perfections,  so  is  he  the  only  fit  rewarder  of 
them.                                                         Addison. 
Ill  judges,  as  well  as  rewarders,  have  popular  as- 
semblies been,  of  those  who  best  deserved  from 
them.  Sioift. 
To   Rewo'rd,    re-wurd'.    v.  a.   [re  and 
word.]  To  repeat  in  the  same  words. 

Bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  reword;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.  Shakspeare. 

Rhaba'rbarate,  ra-bar'ba-rate.  adj. 
[from  rhabarbara,  Lat.]  Impregnated 
or  tinctured  with  rhubarb. 

The  salt  humours  must  be  evacuated  by  the  sen- 
nate,  rhabarbarate,  and  sweet  manna  purgers,  with 
acids  added,  or  the  purging  waters.  Floyer. 

Rha'bdomancy,  rab'do-man-se.  n.  s.[p«/3- 
<J"@-  and  fiavriict.]  Divination  by  a  wand. 
Of  peculiar  rhabdomancy  is  that  which  is  used  in 
mineral  discoveries,  with  a  forked  hazle,  commonly 
called  Moses's  rod,  which,  freely  held  forth,  will 
stir  and  play  if  any  mine  be  under  it.  Brmon. 

Rha'psodist,  rap'so-dist.  n.  s.  [from  rhap- 
sody.] One  who  writes  without  regu- 
lar dependance  of  one  part  upon 
another. 

Ask  our  rhapsodist,  if  you  have  nothing  but  the 
excellence  and  loveliness  of  virtue  to  preach,  and 
no  future  rewards  or  punishments,  how  many  vici- 
ous wretches  will  you  ever  reclaim?  Walts 
RHA'PSODY,  rap'so-de.  n.  s.  [px^uh*; 
pin-re),  to  sew,  and  u$~n,  a  song.]  Any 
number  of  parts  joined  together,  with- 
out necessary  dependance  or  natural 
connexion. 

Such  a  deed,  as  sweet  religion  makes 

A  rhapsody  of  words.  Shakspeare. 

This  confusion  and  rhapsody  of  difficulties  was 

not  to  be  supposed  in  each  single  sinner  Hammond. 

He,  that  makes  no  reflexions  on  what  he  reads, 

only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales  fit  for 

the  entertainment  of  others.  Locke. 

The  words  slide  over  the  ears,  and  vanish  like  a 

rhapsody  of  evening  tales.  Watts. 

Rhein-berry,   renc-ber're.   n.  s.   [sfiina 

cervina,  Lat.]  Buckthorn,  a  plant. 
RHE'TORICK,  ret'to-rik.  n.  s.  [p*,re?IKvs 

rhetorique,  Fr  J 
1.  The  act  of  speaking  not  merely  with 
propriety,  but  with  art  and  elegance. 

We  could  not  allow  him  an  orator,  who  had  the 
best  thoughts,  and  who  knew  all  the  rules  of  rheto- 
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rique,  if  he  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  using  them. 

Dryden. 
Of  the  passions,  and  how  they  are  moved,  Aris- 
totle, in  his  second  book  of  rhetorick,  hath  admira- 
bly discoursed  in  a  little  compass.  Locke. 
Grammar  teachelh  us  to  speak  properly,  rhtto- 
rick  instructs  to  speak  elegantly.                     Baker. 
2.  The  power  of  persuasion;  oratory. 
The  heart  's  still  rhetorick,  disclos'd  with  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 
His  sober  lips  then  did  he  softly  part, 
Whence  of  pure  rhetorick  whole  streams  outflow. 

Fairfax. 
Enjoy  your  dear  wit  and  gay  rhetorick, 
That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazling  fence. 

Milton. 

Rheto'rical,  re-tor'e-kal.  adj.  [rhetori- 
cus,  Latin;  from  rhetorick.]  Pertaining 
to  rhetorick;  oratorial;  figurative. 

The  apprehension  is  so  deeply  rivetted  into  my 
mind,  that  rhetorical  flourishes  cannot  at  all  loosen 
it.  More. 

Because  Brutus  and  Cassius  met  a  blackmore, 
and  Pompey  had  on  a  dark  garment  at  Pharsalia, 
these  were  presages  of  their  overthrow,  which  not- 
withstanding are  scarce  rhetorical  sequels;  conclud- 
ing metaphors  from  realities,  and  from  conceptions 
metaphorical  inferring  realities  again.         Brown. 

The  subject  may  be  moral,  logical,  or  rhetorical, 
which  does  not  come  under  our  senses.  Watts. 

RHETo'RicALLY,rfc-t6r'e-kal-e.rtdx>.[from 
rhetorical.]  Like  an  orator;  figurative- 
ly; with  intent  to  move  the  passions. 

To  Rheto'iucate,  re-tor'e-kate.  v.  n. 
[rhetoricor,  low  Latin;  from  rhetorick.] 
To  play  the  orator;  to  attack  the  pas- 
sions. 

'Twill  be  much  more  seasonable  to  reform,  than 
apologize  or  rhetoricate;  not  to  suffer  themselves  to 
perish  in  the  midst  of  such  solicitations  to  be  saved. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Rhetori'cian,  ret-to-rish'an.  n.s.  [rheto- 
ricien,  French;  rhttor,  Latin.] 

1.  One  who  teaches  the  science  of  rheto- 
rick. 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  which  ever 
had  young  auditors,  lived  till  they  were  an  hundred 
years  old.  Bacon. 

'Tis  the  business  of  rhetoricians  to  treat  the  cha- 
racters of  the  passions.  Dryden. 

A  man  may  be  a  very  good  rhetorician,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  a  mean  orator.  Baker. 

2.  An  orator.   Less  proper. 

He  play'd  at  Lions  a  declaiming  prize, 
At  which  the  vanquish'd  rhetorician  dies.  Dryden. 

Rhetori'cian,  ret-to-rish'an.  adj.  Suit- 
ing a  master  of  rhetorick. 

Boldly  perform'd  with  rhetorician  pride, 
To  hold  of  any  question  either  side.         Blackmore. 

RHEUM,  room.  n.  s.  [pevpx;  rheume, 
French.]  A  thin  watery  mutter  oozing 
through  the  glands,  chiefly  about  the 
mouth.  Quinctj. 

Trust  not  these  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes; 
For  villainy  is  not  without  a  rheum; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse.  Shakspeare. 

You  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 

Shakspeare. 
Each  changing  season  does  its  poison  bring, 
RJieums  chill  tue  winter,  agues  blast  the  spring. 

trior. 
Rheu'matick,  r66-mat'ik.60fl  adj.  [_pev?*x- 
Tnt&;  from  rheum  ]    Proceeding  from 
rheum  or  a  peccant  watery  humour. 

The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatick  diseases  may  abound.  Shakspeare. 
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The  blood  taken  away  looked  very  sizy  or  rheu- 
matick. Floyer. 

Rheu'matism,  r66'ma-tizm.  n.  s.  \_ptvp.x- 

Ttrfioi;  rhcumatisme,  Fr.  rheumatismus, 

Latin.]    A  painful  distemper  supposed 

to  proceed  from  acrid  humours. 

Rheumatism  is  a  distemper  affecting  chiefly  the 
metnbrana  communis  musculorum,  wbich  it  makes 
rigid  and  unfit  for  motion;  and  it  seems  to  be  occa- 
sioned almost  by  the  same  causes,  as  the  mucilagi- 
nous glands  in  the  joints  are  rendered  stiffand  grit- 
ty in  the  gout.  Q,uincy. 

The  throtling  quinsey,  'tis  my  star  appoints, 
And  rheumatisms  I  send  to  rack  the  joints.  Di~yden. 
Rheu'my,    roo'me.    adj.   [from    rheum.] 
Full  of  sharp  moisture. 
Is  Brutus  sick? 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night? 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air, 
To  add  unto  his  sickness?  Shakspeare. 

The  south  he  loos'd,  who  night  and  horror  brings, 
And  fogs  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings: 
From  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he  pours; 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  show'rs.    Dryd. 
Rhino'ceros,   ri-nos'se-ros.134   n.  s.  [p7v 
and  x-'tpxc,;  rhinocerot,  Fr.]  A  vast  beast 
in  the  East  Indies  armed  with  a  horn  on 
his  nose. 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  Hyrcanian  tyger; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  draw  your  beast  in  an  emblem,  shew  a 
landscape  of  the  country  natural  to  the  beast;  as  to 
the  rhinoceros  an  East  Indian  landscape,  the  croco- 
dile, an  Egyptian.  Peacham. 
RHOMB,  rumb.347  n.  s.  [rhombe, French; 
rhombus,  Latin;  po^fi®*.]  In  geometry, 
a  parallelogram  or  quadrangular  figure, 
having  its  four  sides  equal,  and  consist- 
ing of  parallel  lines,  with  two  opposite 
angles  acute,  and  two  obtuse:  it  is 
formed  by  two  equal  and  right  cones 
joined  together  at  their  base. 

Trevoux  and  Harris. 
Save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night.  Milton. 

See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear, 
In  rhombs  and  wedges,  and  half  moons  and  wings. 

Milton. 
Rho'mbick,  rum'bik.  adj.  [from  rhomb.] 
Shaped  like  a  rhomb. 

Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured ; 
the  asteria  in  form  of  a  star,  and  they  are  of  a 
rhombick  figure.  Grew. 

RHOMBOID,  rum'boid.  n.s.  [po^oe- 
t^tis;  rhomboide,  French.]  A  figure  ap- 
proaching to  a  rhomb. 

Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured; 

and  they  are  of  a  rhombick  figure;  talk,  of  such  as 

are  rhomboid.  Grew. 

Rhomboi'dal,    rum-boid'al.    adj.    [from 

rhomboid.]   Approaching  in  shape  to  a 

rhomb. 

Another  rhomboidal  selenites  of  a  compressed 
form,  had  many  others  infixed  round  the  middle  of 
■'•  Woodward. 

Rhu'barb,  r6d'burb.  n.  s.  [rhabarbara, 
Latin.]  A  medicinal  root  slightly  pur- 
gative, referred  by  botanists  to  the 
dock. 

What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug 
Would  scour  these  English  hence?         Shakspeare. 
Having  fixed  the  fontanel,  I  purged  him  with  an 
infusion  of  rhubarb  in  small  ale.  Wiseman. 

3  Y 


RHYME,  rime.  n.  a.  \jvtfMi;  rhythme, 
French.] 

1.  A  harmonical  succession  of  sounds. 

The  youth  with  songs  and  rhimes: 
Some  dance,  some  hale  the  rope.  Denham. 

2.  The  consonance  of  verses;  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  last  sound  of  one  verse 
to  the  last  sound  or  syllable  of  another 

For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 
With  which  like  ships  they  steer  their  courses. 

Hudibras. 

Such  was  the  news,  indeed,  but  songs  and  rhymes 
Prevail  as  much  in  these  hard  iron  times; 
As  would  a  plump  of  trembling  fowi,  that  rise 
Against  an  eagle  sousing  from  the  skies.     Dryden. 

If  Cupid  throws  a  single  dart, 
We  make  him  wound  the  lover's  heart; 
But  if  he  takes  his  bow  and  quiver, 
'Tis  sure  he  must  trausfix  the  liver; 
For  rhime  with  reason  may  dispense, 
And  sound  has  right  to  govern  sense.  Prior 

3.  Poetry;  a  poem. 

All  his  manly  power  it  did  disperse, 
As  he  were  warmed  with  enchanted  rhimes, 
That  oftentimes  he  quak'd.  Fairy  Queen. 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme.  Milton. 

Now  sportive  youth, 
Carol  incondite  rhythms  with  suiting  notes, 
And  quaver  inharmonious.  Philips. 

4.  A  word  of  sound  to  answer  to  another 
word. 

What  wise  means  to  gain  it  hast  thon  chose? 
Know,  fame  and  fortune  both  are  made  of  prose. 
Is  thy  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhyme, 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time?     Young. 
Rhyme   or   reason,    rime.     Number    or 
sense. 

I  was  promis'd  on  a  time, 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme; 
But  from  that  time  unto  this  season, 
I  had  neither  rhyme  nor  reason.  Spenser. 

The  guiltiness  of  my  mind  drove  the  grossness  of 
the  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in  despightof  the 
teeth  of  all  rhime  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies. 

Shakspeare. 
To    Rhyme,  rime.  v.  n. 

1.  To  agree  in  sound. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 
But  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And,  if  they  rhim'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well.  Dryd. 

2.  To  make  verses. 
These  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhime 

themselves  into  ladies'  favours,  they  do  always  rea- 
son themselves  out  again.  Shakxpeare. 
There  march'd  the  bard  and  blockhead,  side  by 
side, 
Who  rhym'd  for  hire,  and  patroniz'd  for  pride. 

Pope. 

Rhy'mer,    ri'mur.98         ?    n.    s.    [from 
Rhy'mster,     rime'stur.   5      rhyme!]  One 
who  makes  rhymes;  a  versifier;  a  poet 
in  contempt. 
Scall'd  rhimers  will  ballad  us  out  o'  tune. 

Shakspeare. 

It  was  made  penal  to  the  English,  to  permit  the 

Irish  to  graze  upon  their  lands,  to  entertain  any  of 

their  minstrels,  rhimers,  or  news-tellers.      Davies. 

Rhymer  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  you  can; 
I  fear  not  you.  nor  yet  a  better  man.  D>-yden. 

Milton's  rhime  is  constrained  at  an  age,  when  the 
passion  of  love  makes  every  man  a  rhimcr,  though 
not  a  poet.  Dryden. 

I  speak  of  those  who  are  only  rhimsters.  Dennis. 
Rhy'thmical,  rlfA'me-kal.  adj.  '^pv6y.i*o<;; 
rythmique,  Fr.  from  rhyme  or  rhythm.] 
Harmonical;  having  one  sound  propor- 
tioned to  another. 
RIB,  rib.  n.  x.  [pibbe,  Saxon.] 
1.  A  bone  in  the  body. 


RI  B 
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Of  these  there  are  twenty-four  in  number,  viz. 
twelve  on  each  side  the  twelve  vertebrae  of  the  back; 
they  are  segments  of  a  circle;  they  grow  flat  and 
broad,  as  they  approach  the  sternum;  bul  the  nearer 
they  are  to  the  vertebras,  the  rounder  and  thicker 
they  are;  at  which  end  they  have  a  round  head, 
which,  being  covered  with  a  cartilage,  is  received 
into  the  sinus  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras:  the  ribs, 
thus  articulated,  make  an  acute  angle  with  the  low- 
er vertebras :  the  libs  have  each  a  small  canal  or 
sinus,  which  runs  along  their  under  sides,  in  which 
lies  a  nerve,  vein,  and  artery:  their  extremities 
which  are  fastened  to  the  sternum,  are  cartilagi- 
nous, and  the  cartilages  make  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  bony  part  of  the  ribs;  this  angle  respects  the 
head:  the  cartilages  are  harder  in  women  than  in 
men,  that  they  may  better  bear  the  weight  of  their 
breasts:  the  ribs  are  of  two  sorts;  the  seven  upper 
are  called  true  ribs,  because  their  cartilaginous  ends 
are  received  into  the  sinus  of  the  sternum:  the  five 
lower  are  called  false  ribs,  because  they  are  softer 
and  shorter,  of  which  only  the  first  is  joined  to  the 
extremity  of  the  sternum,  the  cartilaginous  extre- 
mities of  the  rest  being  tied  to  one  another,  and 
thereby  leaving  a  greater  space  for  the  dilatation 
of  the  stomach  and  intrails:  the  last  of  these  short 
ribs  is  shorter  than  all  the  rest:  it  is  not  tied  to  them, 
but  sometimes  to  the  musculus  obliquus  descendens. 

Quincy. 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature!  Shaksp. 

He  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm 
And  life  blood  streaming  fresh.  Milton. 

Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  try'd, 
In  harden'd  oak  his  heart  did  hide, 
And  ribs  of  iron  arm'd  his  side.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  piece   of  timber  or  other  matter 
winch  strengthens  the  side. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour  glass  run, 
But  1  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial.  Shakspeare. 

The  ships   with  shatter'd  ribs  scarce  creeping 
from  the  seas.  _  Drayton. 

3.  Any  prominence  running  in  lines;  as 
the  stalks  of  a  leaf. 

RI'BALD,  rib'buld.88  n.  s.  [ribauld,  Fr. 
ribaldo,  Italian.]  A  loose,  rough,  mean, 

brutal  wretch. 

That  lewd  ribbald,  with  vile  lust  advanced, 
Laid  first  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  clean, 
To  spoil  her  dainty  corse  so  fair  and  sheen. 

Spenser. 
Your  ribauld  nag  of  Egypt, 
The  breeze  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists-sails,  and  flies.  Shakspeare. 

The  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  has  rous'd  the  ribald  crows. 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer. 

Sliakspeare. 
Ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  grae'd  these  ribbaLs, 
From  flashing  Bentley  down  to  pidling  Tibbalds. 

Pope. 
Ri'baldry,   rib'buld-re.    n.  s.   [from  ri- 
bald; ribaudie,  old  Fr.]    Mean,  lewd, 
brutal  language. 

Mr.  Cowley  asserts,  that  obscenity  has  no  place 
in  wit;  Buckingham  says,  'tis  an  ill  sort  of  wit, 
which  has  nothing  more  to  support  it  than  barefaced 
ribaldry.  Dryden. 

The  ribaldry  of  the  low  characters  is  different; 
the  reeve,  miller,  and  cook  are  distinguished  from 
each  other.  Dryden. 

In  the   same  antique   loom   these  scenes  were 
wrought, 
Embellish'd  with  good  morals  and  just  thought, 
True  nature  in  her  noblest  tight  you  see, 
Ere  yet  debauch'd  by  modern  gallantry 
Tq  trifling  jests  and  fulsome  ribaldry.      Granvilk. 


If  the  outward  profession  of  religion  were  once  in 
practice  among  men  in  office,  the  clergy  would  see 
their  duty  and  interest  in  qualifying  themselves  for 
lay-conversation,  when  once  they  were  out  of  fear  of 
being  choaked  by  ribaldry  or  prophaneness.    Swift. 
Riband,  rib'bin.88  n.  s.  \_rubande,  ruban, 
Fr.    This   word  is  sometimes   written 
ribbon.~\    A  fillet  of  silk;  a  narrow  web 
of  silk,  which  is  worn  for  ornament. 
Quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd, 
With  ribbands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head. 

Shakspeare. 
A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind, 
The  rest  was  loose.  Dryden. 

See!  in  the  lists  they  wait  the  trumpet's  sound; 
Some  love  device  is  wrought  on  ev'ry  sword, 
And  ev'ry  riband  bears  some  mystick  word.  Granv. 
Ri'bbed,  libb'd.369  adj.  [from  rib.'] 
1.  Furnished  with  ribs. 

Was  I  by  rocks  engender'd ;  riV'd  with  steel  ? 
Such  tortures  to  resist,  or  not  to  feel  ?  Sandys. 

Hung  on  each  bough  a  single  leaf  appears, 
Which  shrivell'd  in  its  infancy  remains, 
Like  a  clos'd  fan,  nor  stretches  wide  its  veins, 
But  as  the  seasons  in  their  circle  run, 
Opes  its  ribbed  surface  to  the  nearer  sun.  Gay. 

Enclosed  as  the  body  by  ribs. 
Remember 
The  nat'ral  brav'ry  of  your  isle,  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  recks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters.  Shaks. 
3.  Marked  with  protuberant  lines. 
Ri'bbon,  rib'bin.166   n.  s.     See  Riband. 
To   Ri'broast,   rlb'rost.    v.  n.  [rib    and 
roast.]  To  beat  soundly.    A  burlesque 
word. 

That  done,  he  rises,  humbly  bows, 
And  gives  thanks  for  the  princely  blows; 
Departs  not  meanly  proud,  and  boasting 
Of  his  magnificent  ribroasling.  Butler. 

I  have  been  pinched  in  flesh,  and  well  ribroasted 
under  my  former  masters;  but  I'm  in  now  for  skin 
and  all.  V Estrange. 

Ri'bwort,  rib'wurt.  n.  s.  [Jilantago.]     A 

plant. 
Ric,  rik.  n.  s.  denotes  a  powerful,  rich,  or 
valiant  man:  as  in  these  verses  of  For- 
tunatus: 

Hilfierice  fiotens,  si  inter/ires  barba- 

rus  adsit, 
Adjutor   fortis    hoc    quoque   nomen 

habet. 
Hilp'ric  barbarians  a  stout  helper 
term. 
So  Alfric  is  altogether  strong;  JEthel- 
ric,  nobly  strong  or  powerful:  to  the 
same  sense  as  Polycrates,  Crato,  Plu- 
tarchus,  Opimius.  Gibson. 

Rice,  rise.  n.  s.  [oryza,  Lat.]  One  of  the 
esculent  grains:  it  hath  its  grains  dis- 
posed into  a  panicle,  which  are  almost 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  are  covered  with 
a  thick  husk,  somewhat  like  barley: 
this  grain  is  cultivated  in  most  of  the 
eastern  countries.  Miller. 

Rice  is  the  food  of  two  thirds  of  mankind:  it  is 
kindly  to  human  constitutions,  proper  for  the  con- 
sumptive, and  those  subject  to  haemorrhages. 

Jirbuthnot. 

If  the  snuff  get  out  of  the  snuffers,  it  may  fall  into 

a  dish  of  rice  milk.  Swift. 

RICH,  rltsh-'"2  adj.  [i'iche,  Fr.  ricco,  Itai. 

pica,  Saxon.] 
1.  Wealthy;  abounding  in  wealth;  abound- 
ing  in  money  or  possessions;  opulenj: 
opposed  to  poor. 


I  am  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl.  Shaks. 

The  rich  shall  not  give  more,  and  the  poor  no 
less.  Exodus. 

A  thief  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher.  Milton. 

Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor, 
As  heav'n  had  cloath'd  his  own  embassador.  Diyd. 

Several  nations  of  the  Americans  are  rich  in  land, 
and  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Locke. 

He  may  look  upon  the  rich  as  benefactors,  who 
have  beautified  the  prospect  all  around  him.     Seed. 

2.  Valuable;  estimable;   precious;  splen- 
did; sumptuous. 

Earth,  in  her  rich  attire, 

Consummate  lovely  smiPd.  Milton. 

Matilda  never  was  meanly  dress'd  in  her  life; 

and  nothing  pleases  her  in  dress,  but  that  which  is 

very  rich  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Law. 

3.  Having  any  ingredients  or  qualities  in 
a  great  quantity  or  decree. 

So  we  th'  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow, 
By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  steer, 
Though  neither  day  nor  star  appear.  Waller. 

If  life  be  short,  it  shall  be  glorious, 
Each  minute  shall  be  rich  in  some  great  action. 

Rowe. 
Sauces  and  rich  spices  are  fetched  from  India. 

Baker. 
.  Fertile;  fruitful. 

There  are,  who  fondly  studious  of  increase, 
Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  ill-natur'd  land 
Induce.  Philips- 

5.  Abundant;  plentiful. 
The  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand 

Pours  on  her  sons  barbarick  pearl  and  gold.  Milton 

6.  Abounding;    plentifully    stocked:     as, 
pastures  rich  in  flocks. 

7.  Having  something  precious. 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and 

balm.  Milton. 

Ri'chep,  ritsht.    adj.   [from  rich.]     En- 
riched.    Obsolete. 

01  all  these  bounds. 
With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  champions  ricVd, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide  skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady.  Shakspeare. 

Ri'ches,  ritsh'iz."  n.  s.  [richesscs,  Fr.] 

1.  Wealth;  money  or  possessions. 

The  instrumentalness  of  riches  to  charity  has 
rendered  it  necessary  by  laws  to  secure  property. 

Hammond. 

Chemists  seek  riches  by  transmutation  and  the 
great  elixir.  Sprat. 

Riches  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  in  having  more  in  proportion  than  our  neigh- 
bours, whereby  we  are  enabled  to  procure  to  our- 
selves a  greater  plenty  of  the  conveniencies  of  life, 
than  comes  within  their  reach,  who,  sharing  the 
gold  anil  silver  of  the  world  in  a  less  proportion, 
want  the  means  of  plenty  and  power,  and  so  are 
poorer.  Locke. 

What  riches  give,  let  us  first  enquire, 
Meat,  fire,  and  cloaths;  what  more?  meat,  cloaths, 
and  fire.  Pope. 

2.  Splendid  sumptuous  appearance. 

The  riches  of  heav'n's  pavement,  trodden  gold. 

Milton. 
Ri'chly,  ritsh'le.  adv.  [from  rich.] 

1.  With  riches;  wealthily;  splendidly;  mag- 
nificently. 

In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 
And  she  is  fair,  of  wondrous  virtues.     Shakspeare. 
Women  richly  gay  in  gems.  Milton. 

2.  Plenteousiy;    abundantly. 

In  animals,  some  smells  are  found  more  richly 
than  in  plants.  Brown. 

After  a  man  has  studied  the  laws  of  England,  the 
reading  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases  will  richly 
improve  him.  Watts, 
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An  ironical  use. 


icentiousness  among  the  basest  of 


3.  Truly;  abundantly. 

There  is  such 

the  people,  that  one  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  tbem 

bestowing  upon  one  another  a  chastisement,  which 

they  so  richly  deserve.  Jlddison. 

Ri'chnkss,  ritsn'nes.  n.    s.  [from  rich.] 

1.  Opulence;  wealth- 

Of  virtue  you  have  left  proof  to  the  world; 
And  virtue  is  grateful   with  beauty   and   richness 
adorn 'd.  Sidney. 

2.  Finer>;  splendour. 

3.  Fertility;  fecundity;  fruitfulness. 

This  town  is  famous  for  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

Jidilison. 

4>.  Abundance  or  perfection  of  any  quality. 

I  amused  myself  with  the  richness  and  variety  of 

colours  in  the  western  parts  of  heaven.      Spectator. 

5.  Pampering  qualities. 

The  lively  tincture  of  whose  gushing  blood 
Shou'd  clearly  prove  the  richness  of  his  food.  Dryd. 
Rick,  rik    n.  s.     See  Keek. 

1.  A  pile  of  corn  or  hay  regularly  heaped 
up  in  the  open  hold,  and  sheltered  from 
wet. 

An  inundation 
O'erflow'd  a  farmer's  barn  and  stable; 
Whole  ricks  of  hay  and  stacks  of  corn 
Were  down  the  sudden  current  born.  Swift. 

Mice  and  rats  do  great  injuries  in  the  fields, 
houses,  bams,  and  corn  ricks.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  heap  of  corn  or  hay  piled  by  the 
gatherer. 

In  the  north  they  bind  them  up  in  small  bundles, 
and  make  small  ?-icA;sof  them  in  the  field.  Mortimer. 
RI'CKETS,  rik'k'ns.  n.  s.  [rac/iitis,  Lat. 
A  name  given  to   the   distemper  at  its 
first  appearance   by  Glisson.]     A  dis- 
temper in  children,   from    an  unequal 
distribution    of  nourishment,    whereby 
the  joints    grow  knotty,    and  the  limbs 
uneven:  its  cure  is  performed  by  eva- 
cuation and  friction.  Quincy. 
In  some  years,  liver-grown,    spleen,   and  rickets 
are  put  altogether,  by  reason  of  their  likeness. 

Graunt. 
O  were  my  pupil  fairly  knock'd  o'  th'  head, 
I  should  possess  th'  estate,  if  he  were  dead; 
He's  so  far  gone  with  the  rickets  and  th'  evil, 
That  one  small  dose  will  send  him  to  the  devil. 

Dry  den. 
So  when  at  school  we  first  declaim, 
Old  Bushy  walks  us  in  a  theme, 
Whose  props  support  our  infant  vein, 
And  h"lp  the  rickets  in  the  brain; 
Bui  ^hea' our  souls  their  force  dilate, 
Our  ihoughts  grow  up  to  wit's  estate. 
Ri'cKr/rv    nk'it-e.'9    adj.  j^from  rickets.] 
Diseased  with  the  rickets. 

Id  a  yonne  animal,  when  the  solids  are  too  lax, 

the  case  of  rickety  children,    the  diet   sh'.nld    be 

gently  astringent.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Ri'cture,  rik'tshure.  n.  a.  [rictura,  Lat.] 

A  gaping.  Diet. 

Rm,  rid.     The  preterit  of  ride. 

To  RID,  rid.  v.  a.   [from  hpebban,  Sax. 

In  the  pret.   perhaps   ridded  or  rid;    in 

the  passive  participle  rid. ] 

1.  To  set  free;  to  redeem. 

It  is  he  that  delivereth  me  from  my  cruel  ene- 
mies; thou  shall  rid  me  from  the  wicked  man 

Psalms 
Rid  me,  and  deliver  me  out  of  great  waters. 

Psalms 

I  will  bring  you  out  from   under  their  burthens, 

and  rid  you  out  of  their  bondage.  Exodus 

2.  To  clear;  to  disencumber. 

They  were  not  before  so  willing  to  be  rid  of  their 
learned  pastor,  as  now  importunate  to  obtain  him 
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Prior. 


again  from  them,  who  had  given  him  entertainment. 

Hooker. 
I  must  rid  all  the  seas  of  pirates.         Shakspeare. 
We'll  use  his  countenance;  which  being  done, 
Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 
His  speedy  taking  off.  Shakspeare. 

Upon  the  word,  stept  forth 
Three  of  thy  crew,  to  rid  thee  of  that  care . 

Ben  Jonson. 
I  can  put  on 
Thy  terrors,  as  I  put  thy  mildness  on, 
Image  of  thee  in  all  things;  and  shall  soon, 
Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  heav'n  of  these  rebell'd. 

Milton. 
Did  saints  for  this  bring  in  their  plate; 
For  when  they  thought  the  cause  had  need  on't, 
Happy  was  he  that  could  be  rid  on't.         Hudibras. 

The  god  uneasy  till  he  slept  again, 
Resolv'd  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain.  Dryden. 
The  greater  visible  good  does  not  always  raise 
men's  desire,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  it  ap- 
pears to  have;  though  e%ery  little  trouble  moves 
us,  and  sets  us  on  work  to  get  rid  of  it.  Locke. 

The  ladies  asked  whether  we  believed  that  the 
men  of  any  town  would,  at  the  same  conjuncture, 
have  loaden  themselves  with  their  wives;  or  rather, 
whether  they  would  not  have  been  glad  of  such  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them?  Jlddison. 

To  despatch. 
Having  the  best  at  Barnet  field, 
We'll  thither  straight;  for  willingness  rids  away. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  To  drive  away;  to  remove  by  violence; 

to  destroy. 

Ah  deathsmen!  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young 

prince.  Shakspeare. 

Ri'ddance,  rid'danse.  n,  s.  [from  rid.] 

1.  Deliverance. 
Deliverance  from  sudden  death,  riddance  from  all 

adversity,   and  the  extent  of  saving  mercy  towards 
all  men.  Hooker. 

2.  Disencumbrance;    loss   of  something 
one  is  glad  to  lose. 

I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave:  thus  losers  part. 
— A  gentle  riddance.  Shakspeare. 

By  this  the  cock  had  a  good  riddance  of  his  rival. 

L 'Estrange. 

3.  Act  of  clearing  away  any  encumbrances. 
Those  blossoms,  and  those  dropping  gums, 

That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease.  Milt. 
Ri'DDEN.iid'd'n.103  The  participle  of  ride. 
He  could  never  have  ridden  out  an  eternal  pe- 
riod, but  it  must  be  by  a  more  powerful  being  than 
himself.  Hale. 

RI'DDLE,  rid'dl.406  n.  s.  [risebeir,  Sax. 
from    rtaebe,   counsel,    perhaps  a  trial 
of  wit.] 
I.   An   enigma;    a   puzzling    question;    a 
dark  problem. 

How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles  and  in  charms  of  death?  Shaksp. 

The  Thcban  monsti  r.  that  propos'd 
Her  riddle,  and  him,  who  solv'd  it  not,  devour'd; 
That  once  found  out  ail  solv'd,  for  grief  and  spight 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  the  Ismenian  steep. 

Milton, 
i.  Any  thing  puzzling. 

'Twas  a  strange  riddle  of  a  lady; 
Not  love,  if  any  lov'd  ber:  hey  day! 
So  cowards  uever  use  their  might, 
But  against  such  as  will  not  fight. 


Hudibras. 


1.  [hrubble,  Saxon]     A  coarse  or  open 
sieve 

Horse-beans  and  tares,  sown  together,  are  easily 

parted  with  a  riddle.  Mortimer- 

To  Ri'odle,  rid'dl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  solve;  to  um  idtile.    There  is  some- 
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thing  of  whimsical  analogy  between  the 
two  senses  of  the  word  riddle;  as,  we 
say,  to  sift  a  question:  but  their  deriva- 
tions differ. 

Riddle  me  this,  and  guess  him  if  you  can, 
Who  bears  a  nation  in  a  single  man?  Dryden. 

2.  To  separate  by  a  coarse  sieve. 

The  finest  sifted  mould  tnwtbe riddled  in.  Mort 
To  Ri'ddle,  rid'dl.  v.  n.     To  speak  am- 
biguously or  obscurely. 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift.  Shaksp. 
Ri'DDLiNGLY,rid'dl-ing-le.  adv.[ivom  rid- 
dle.]    In    the  manner  of  a  riddle;  se- 
cretly. 

Though  like  the  pestilence  and  old-fashion'd  love, 
Riddlingly  it  catch  men,  and  doth  remove 
Never,  till  it  be  starv'd  out,  yet  their  state 
Is  poor.  Donne. 

To  RIDE,  ride.  -v.  n.  pret.  rid  or  rode; 
part,  rid  or  ridden,  [piban,  Saxon; 
rijden,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  travel  on  horseback. 
Brutus  and  Cassius 

Are  rid,  like  madmen,  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Shakspeare. 

Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.  Shakspeare. 

Am  not  1  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou  hast  ridden? 

Numbers. 

Through  storms  of  smoke  and  adverse  fire  he  rides, 
While  ev'ry  shot  is  levell'd  at  his  sides.         Smith. 

Let  your  master  ride  on  before,  and  do  you  gal  lop 
after  him.  Swift. 

2.  To  travel  in  a  vehicle;   to  be  born,  not 
to  walk. 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride.       Shaksp. 

Upon  this  chaos  rid  the  distressed  ark,  that  bore 

the  small  remains  of  mankind.  Burnet. 

3.  To  be  supported  in  motion. 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver, 

Should  with  a  bond  of  air,  strong  as  the  axle-tree 
On  which  heav'n  rides,  knit  all  the  Grecian  ears 
To  his  experiene'd  tongue.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  manage  a  horse. 
Skill  to  ride  seems  a  science, 

Proper  to  gentle  blood:  some  other  feign 
To  manage  steeds,  as  did  this  vauuter;  but  in  vain. 

Spenser. 
The  horses  I  saw  well  chosen,  ridden,  and  fur- 
nished. Shakspeare. 
Inspir'd  by  love,  whose  business  is  to  please, 
He  rode,  he  fene'd,  he  mov'd  with  graceful  ease. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  be  on  the  water. 
On  the  western  coast 

Rideth  a  puissant  army.  Shakspeare. 

The  sea  was  grown  so  rough,  that  the  admiral  was 
not  able  longer  to  ride  it  out  with  his  gallies;  but 
was  enforced  to  slip  his  anchors,  and  run  his  gal  ties 
on  ground.  hnolles. 

They  were  then  in  a  place  to  be  aided  bj  iheir 
ships,  which  rode  near  in  Edinburgh  Frith  lla<juard. 

Waiting  him  his  royal  fleet  did  tide, 
And  willing  winds  to  their  lowVd  sails  deny'd. 

Dryden 
Men  once  walk'd  where  ships  at  anchor  ride. 

I),  nden. 
Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy  rides, 
Way-lays  their  merchants,  and  their  land  besel  u 

Ihyden. 
6.  To  be  supported  by  something  subser- 
vient. 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  rid  easy.  Sliakspiare. 

To  Ride,  ride,  v.  a. 
I .  To  sit  on  so  as  to  be  carried. 

They  ride  the  air  in  whirlwind.  Milton. 
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2.  To  manage  insolently  at  will. 

Humility  does  not  make  us  servile  or  insensible, 

nor  oblige  us  to  be  ridden  at  the  pleasure  of  every 

coxcomb.  Collier. 

The  nobility  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  ridden 

by  bakers,  coblers,  and  brewers.  Swift. 

Ri'der,  ri'dur.98  n.  s.  [from  ride.] 

1 .  One  who  is  carried  on  a  horse  or  in  a 
vehicle. 

The  strong  camel,  and  the  gen'rous  horse, 
Restrain'd  and  aw'd  by  man's  inferior  force. 
Do  to  the  rider's  will  their  rage  submit, 
And  answer  to  the  spur,  and  own  the  bit.       Prior. 

2.  One  who  manages  or  breaks  horses. 

His  horses  are  bred  better;  and  to  that  end  riders 
dearly  hired.  Sliakspeare. 

I  would  with  jockies  from  Newmarket  dine, 
And  to  rough  riders  give  my  choicest  wine. 

Bramston. 

3.  An  inserted  leaf. 

RIDGE,  ridje.  n.  &.  [hjugg,  Saxon;  rig, 
Danish;  ruggc,  Dutch,  tne  back.J 

1.  The  top  of  tne  back. 

He  thought  it  was  no  time  to  stay; 
But  in  a  trice  advanc'd  the  knight 
Upon  the  bare  ridge  boit  upnght.  Hudibras 

2.  The  tough  top  of  any  thing,  resembling 
the  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 
Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
Dislodges  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey.        Milton. 

His  sons 
Shall  dwell  to  Seir,  or  that  long  ridge  of  hills!  Milt. 

The  highest  ridges  of  those  mountains  serve  for 
the  maintenance  of  cattle  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tallies.  Ray. 

3.  A  steep  protuberance. 

Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct 
For  haste.  Milton. 

About  her  coasts  unruly  waters  roar, 
And,  rising  on  a  ridge,  insult  the  shore.       Dryden. 

4.  The  ground  thrown  up  by  the  plough. 

Thou  visitest  the  earth;  thou  waterest  the  ridges 
thereof  abundantly;  thou  settlcstthe  furrows  thereof. 

Psulms. 
The  body  is  smooth  on  that  end,  and  on  this  'tis 


set  with  ridges  round  the  point. 


Woodward. 


Wheat  must  be  sowed  above  furrow  fourteen  days 
before  Michaelmas,  and  laid  up  in  round  high  warm 
ridges.  Mortimer. 

5.  The  top  of  the  roof  rising  to  an  acute 
angle. 

Ridge  tiles  or  roof  tiles,  being  in  length  thirteen 
inches,  and  made  circular  breadthways  like  an  half 
cylinder,  whose  diameter  is  about  ten  inches  or 
more,  and  about  half  an  inch  and  half  a  quarter  in 
thickness,  are  laid  upou  the  upper  part  or  ridge  of 
the  roof,  and  also  on  the  lips.  Moxon. 

6.  Ridges  of  a  horse's  mouth  are  wrinkles 
or  risings  of  the  flesh  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  running  across  from  one  side  of 
the  jaw  to  the  other  like  fleshy  ridges, 
with  interjacent  furrows  or  sinking  ca- 
vities. Farrier's  Diet. 

To  Ridge,  ridje.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 
To  form  a  ridge. 

Thou  from  heav'n 
^eign'dst  at  thy  birth  was  given  thee  in  thy  hair, 
Vtf  he  re  strength  can  least  abide,  though  all  thy  hairs 
Were  bristles  rang'd  like  those  that  ridge  the  back 
Of  chaf  d  wild  boars,  or  rufH'd  porcupines.  Milton. 
Ri'dgil,  rld'jil.  J  n.  s.  [ovis  rejicu- 

Ri'dgling,  ridje'ling.  $       la,  Lat.     Mns- 
worth.}      \  ram  half  castrated. 

Tend  my  herd,  and  see  them  fed; 
To  morning  pastures,  evening  waters  led: 
Anu  'wave  the  Libyan  ridgiVs  butting  head.    Dryd. 
And  'ware  the  ridgling  with  his  butting  head. 

Dryden. 


Ri'dgy,  rid'je.  adj.    [from  ridge.-]    Rising 
in  a  ridge. 

Far  in  the  sea  against  the  foaming  shore, 
There  stands  a  rock,  the  raging  billows  roar 
Above  bis  head  in  storms;  but  when  'tis  clear, 
Uncurl  their  ridgy  backs,  and  at  his  feet  appear. 

Dryden. 
RI'DICULE,   rid'e-kule.603  ™*   n.  s.  {ri- 
dicule,  Fr.    ridiculum,   Lat."]     Wit  of 
that  species  that  provokes  laughter. 

Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 
And  the  sad  burthen  of  some  merry  song.      Pope. 

Those,  who  aim  at  ridicule, 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule, 
Which  fairly  hints  they  are  in  jest.  Swift. 

To  Ri'dicule,  rid'e-kule.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.J  To  expose  to  laughter;  to  treat 
with  contemptuous  merrimeut. 

I  wish  the  vein  of  ridiculing  all  that  is  serious 
and  good  may  have  no  worse  effect  upon  our  state, 
than  knight  errantry  had  on  theirs.  Temple. 

He  often  took  a  pleasure  to  appear  ignorant,  that 
he  might  the  better  turn  to  ridicule  those  that  va- 
lued themselves  on  their  books.  Mdison. 
Ridicu'lek,  rid-e-kuie'ilr.  n.  s.  One  that 
ridicules. 
The  ridiculer  shall  make  only  himself  ridiculous. 

Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
Ridi'culous,  re-dik'ku-lus.  adj.  [ridicule, 
Fr.  ridiculus,  Latin.  J   Worthy  of  laugh- 
ter; exciting  contemptuous  merriment. 

Thus  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculous;  and  the  work  confusion  nam'd.  Milton. 
It  was  not  in  Titus's  power  not  to  be  derided;  but 
it  was  in  his  power  not  to  be  ridiculous.  South. 
Ridi'culously,  re-dik  ku-lus-le.  adv. 
[from  ridiculous.]  In  a  manner  worthy 
of  laughter  or  contempt. 

Epicurus's  discourse  concerning  the  original  of 
the  world  is  so  ridiculously  merry,  that  the  design 
of  his  philosophy  was  pleasure  and  not  instruction. 

South. 
Ridi'culousness,  re-dik'ku-ins-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  ridiculous.]     The  quality  of  be- 
ing ridiculous. 

What  sport  do  Tertullian,  Minucius  and  Arno- 
bius  make  with  the  images  consecrated  to  divine 
worship  ?  from  the  meanness  of  the  matter  they  are 
made,  the  casualties  of  tire,  and  rottenness  they  are 
subject  to,  on  purpose  to  represent  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  worshipping  such  things.  Stillingfleet. 
Ri'dixg,  ri'ding.  particifi.  adj.  Employed 
to  travel  on  any  occasion. 

It  is  provided  by  another  provincial  constitution, 
that  no  suffragan  bishop  shall  have  more  thpn  one 
riding  apparitor,  and  that  archdeacons  shall  not  have 
so  much  as  one  riding  apparitor,  but  only  a  foot 
messenger.  Jlyliffe. 

Ri'ding,  ri'diig.*10  n.  s.  [from  ride.]     A 

district  visited  by  an  officer. 
Ri'dingcoat,  ri'ding-kote.    n.  s.  [riding 
and  coat.]     A  coat  made  to  keep  out 
weather. 

When  you  carry  your  master's  ridingcoat  in  a 

journey,  wrap  your  own  in  it.  Stcift. 

Ri'dinghood,  ri'ding-hud.    n.  s.   [riding 

and  hood.]     A    hood  used  by  women, 

when  they  travel,  to  bear  off  the  rain. 

The  pallidum   was  like  our  ridinghoods,   and 
served  both  for  a  lunick  and  a  coat.        Jlrbuthnot. 

Good  housewifes  all  the  winter's  rage  despise, 
Defended  by  the  ridinghoods  disguise.  Gay. 

Rie,  ri.  n.  s.  An  esculent  grain.  This  dif- 
fers from  wheat  in  having  a  flatter  spike, 
the  corn  larger  and  more  naked.  Miller. 
August  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  man  of  a 
fierce  aspect,  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  wheat  and 
rie.  Peacham. 


RIFE,  rife.  adj.  [pype,  Sax.  rijf,  Dut.] 
Prevalent;  prevailing;  abounding.  It  i3 
now  only  used  of  epidemical  distempers. 

While  those  restless  desires,  in  great  men  rife 
To  visit  so  low  folks  did  much  disdain, 
This  while,  though  poor,  they  in  themselves  did 
reign.  Sidney. 

Guy  on  closely  did  await 
Advantage;  whilst  his  foe  did  rage  most  rife, 
Sometimes    athwart,    sometimes    he    strook  him 

straight, 
And  falsed  oft  his  blows.  Spenser. 

The  plague  was  then  rife  in  Hungary.     Knvlles. 
Blessings  then  are  plentiful  and  rife, 
More  plentiful  than  hope.  Herbert. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds;  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  heav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create.  Milton. 

This  is  the  place, 
Whence  ev'n  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  list'niug  ear.    Milton. 

That  grounded  maxim 
So  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths 
Of  wisest  men,  that  to  the  publick  good 
Private  respects  must  yield.  Milton. 

Before  the  plague  of  London,  inflammations  of 
the  lungs  were  rife  and  mortal.  drbuthnot. 

Ri'fely,  rife'le.  adv.  [from  rife.]  Preva- 
lently; abundantly. 

It  was  rifely  reported,  that  the  Turks  were  com- 
ing in  a  great  fleet.  Knolles. 
Ri'feness,  rife'nes.  n.  s.  [from  rife.]  Pre- 
valence; abundance. 

He  ascribes  the  great  rifeness  of  carbuncles  in  the 
summer,  to  the  great  heats.  Arbuthnot. 

Ri'ffkaff,  ril'raf.  n.  s.  [recrementum, 
Latin.]  The  refuse  of  any  thing. 

To  Rl'FLE,  ri'fiV06  v.  a.  [riffer,  rifler,  Fr. 
rijfelen,  Dutch. J 

1.  To  rob;  to  pillage;  to  plunder. 
Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  what  you  have  about  you, 

if  not,  we'll  make  you,  sir,  and  rifle  you.     Shaksp. 

Men,  by  his  suggestion  taught, 
Ransack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
For  treasures  better  hid.  Milton. 

You  have  rifled  my  master;  who  shall  maintain 
me?  V Estrange. 

A  commander  in  the  parliament's  rebel  army  ri- 
fled and  defaced  the  cathedral  at  Lichfield.  South. 

2.  To  take  away;  to  seize  as  piilage. 
Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain, 

And  pray'rs,  and  tears,  and  bribes  shall  plead  in 

vain, 
Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace.        Pope. 
Ri'fleu,  ri'fi-ur.  n.  s.  [from  rifled]    Rob- 
ber; plunderer;   pillager. 
Rift,  rift,  n   s.  [from  rive.]     A  cleft;  a 
breach;  an  opening. 

He  pluckt  a  bough,  out  of  whose  rift  there  come 
Small  drops  of  gory  blood.  Spenser. 

She  did  confine  thee 
Into  a  cloven  pine,  within  which  rift 
Imprison'd  thou  didst  painfully  remain.  Shaksp* 
In  St.  James's  fields  is  a  conduit  of  brick,  unto 
which  joineth  a  low  vault;  at  the  end  of  that  is  a 
round  house,  with  a  small  slit  or  rift;  and  in  the 
conduit  a  window:  if  you  cry  out  in  the  rift,  it  makes 
a  fearful  roaring  at  the  window.  Bacon. 

They  have  au  idle  tradition,  that  a  missel  bird, 
feeding  upon  a  seed  she  cannot  digest,  expelleth  it 
whole;  which,  falling  upon  »  bough  of  a  tree  that 
hath  some  rift,  putteth  forth  the  misseltoe.    Bacon. 

Either  tropick 
'Gan  thunder,  and  both  ends  of  heav'n;  the  clouds 
From  many  a  horrid  rift  abortive  pour'd 
Fierce  rain,  with  lightning  mixt.  Milton. 

Some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  vessel's  sides, 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and  rift. 

Dryden. 

To  Rift,  rift.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J   To 
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cleave;  to   split.     To  rive  is   perhaps 
more  proper. 

To  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  giv'n  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt.  Shaksp. 

At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 
Rifled  the  air.  Milton. 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragons  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles.  Pope. 

To  Rift,  rift.  v.  n. 

1.  To  burst;  to  open. 

I'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me.  Shaksp. 

Some  trees  are  best  for  ship-timber,  as  oaks  that 
grow  in  moist  grounds;  for  that  maketh  the  timber 
tough,  and  not  apt  to  rift  with  ordnance.       Bacon. 

When  ice  is  congealed  in  a  cup,  it  will  swell  in- 
stead of  contracting,  and  sometimes  rift.       Bacon. 

2.  [raver,  Danish.]  To  belcli;  to  break 
wind. 

RIG,  rig.  n.  s.  Rig,  ridge,  seem  to  signify 
the  top  of  a  hill  falling  on  each  side; 
from  the  Saxon,  hnigj;  and  the  Island- 
ick,  hriggur,  both  signifying  a  back. 

Gibson. 

To  Rig,  rig.  v.  a.  [from  rig  or  ridge,  the 
back.] 

1.  To  dress;  to  accoutre.  Clothes  are 
proverbially  said  to  be  for  the  back,  and 
victuals  for  the  belly. 

Jack  was  rigged  out  in  his  gold  and  silver  lace, 
with  a  feather  in  his  cap;  and  a  pretty  figure  he 
made  in  the  world.  V Estrange. 

2.  To  tit  with  tackling. 

My  minde  for  Egypt  stoode; 
When  nine  fair  ships,  I  rig'd  forth  for  the  flood. 

Chapman. 

He,  like  a  foolish  pilot,  hath  shipwreck'd 

My  vessel  gloriously  rigged.  Milton. 

The  sinner  shall  set  forth  like  a  ship  launched 

into  the  wide  sea,  not  only  well  built  and  rigged; 

but  also  carried  on  with  full  wind.  South. 

He  bids  them  rig  the  fleet.  Denham. 

He  rigged  out  another  small  fleet,  and  the  Achae- 

ans  engaged  him  with  theirs.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Rigadoo'n,  iig-a-d6dn\    n.  s.    [rigadon, 

Fr.]  A  dance. 
Riga'tion,  ri-ga'shun.  n.  s.  [rigatio,  Lat.~) 
The  act  of  watering.  Diet. 

Ri'gger,  rig'gilr.,8;!  n.  s.  [from  rig.']  One 

that  rigs  or  dresses. 
Ri'gging,  rig'ing.410  n.  s.  [from  rig.]  The 
sails  or  tackling  of  a  ship. 

To  plow  the  deep, 
To  make  fit  rigging,  or  to  build  a  ship.        Creech. 

His  batter'd  rigging  their  whole  war  receives, 
All  bare,  like  some  old  oak  with  tempests  beat, 
He  stands,  and  sees  below  his  scatter'd  leaves. 

Dryden. 
Ri'ggish,  rig'ish.382  adj.  [from  rig,  an  oid 
word  for  a  whore  ]    Wanton;  whorish. 

Vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her,  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her,  when  she  is  riggish.  Shaksp. 

To  Ri'ggle,  rig'gi.*"6  v.  a.  [properly  to 
wriggle."]    To  move  backward  and  for- 
waid   as  -oh  inking  from  pain. 
RIGHT,  rite.-03  adj.  [nijc,  Saxon;  rtchl, 

I)  wen;  rit.to,  Italian;  rectus,  Lat.] 
I     lit;  proper;  becoming;  suitable. 

The  words  of  my  month  are  plain  to  him  that  un- 
derstaudeth,  and  right  to  them  that  find  knowledge. 

Proverbs. 
A  time  there  will  be,  when  all  these  unequal  dis- 
tributions of  good  and  evil  shall  be  set  right,  and 
the  wisdom  of  all  his  transactions  made  as  clear  as 
the  noon-day.  JlUerbury. 
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The  Lord  God  led  me  in  the  right  way.  Genesis. 
.  Rightful;  justly  claiming. 

There  being  no  law  of  nature,  nor  positive  law  of 

God,  that  determines  which  is  the  right  heir  in  all 

cases,  the  right  of  succession  could  not  have  been 

certainly  determined.  Locke. 

True;  not  erroneous;  not  wrong. 

If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  in- 
ference is  certainly  right,  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die,  Locke. 

Our  calendar  wants  to  be  reformed,  and  the  equi- 
nox rightly  computed;  and  being  once  reformed  and 
set  right,  it  may  be  kept  so,  by  omitting  the  addi- 
tional day  at  the  end  of  every  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  years.  Holder. 

If  my  present  and  past  experience  do  exactly  co- 
incide, I  shall  then  be  disposed  to  think  them  both 
right.  Beattie. 

4.  Not  mistaken;  passing  a  true  judgment; 
passing  judgment  according  to  the  truth 
of  things. 

You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword. 

Shaksp. 

5.  Just;  honest;  equitable;  not  criminal. 

Their  heart  was  not  right  with  him,  neither  were 
they  stedfast  in  his  covenant.  Psalms. 

6.  Hapi.y;  convenient. 

The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  right  side, 
and  found  nothing  more  disagreeable  in  the  husband, 
than  she  discovered  in  the  lover.  Spectator. 

7.  Not  left. 

It  is  not  with  certainty  to  be  received,  concern- 
ing the  right  and  left  hand,  that  men  naturally  make 
use  of  the  right,  and  that  the  use  of  the  other  is  a 
digression.  Brown 

The  left  foot  naked,  when  they  march  to  fight, 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  bide  they  sheathe  the  right. 

Dryden. 

8.  Straight;  not  crooked. 

The  idea  of  a  right  lined  triangle  necessarily 
carries  with  it  an  equality  of  its  angles  to  two  right 
ones.  Locke. 

9.  Perpendicular;  direct. 
Right,  rite,  intirj.  An  expression  of  ap- 
probation. 

Eight,  cries  his  lordship,  for  a  rogue  in  need 
To  have  a  taste  is  insolence  indeed: 
In  me  'tis  noble,  suits  my  birth  and  state.       Pope. 
Right,  rite.  adv. 
.  Properly;  justly;  exactly;  according  to 
truth,  or  justice. 

Then  shall  the  right-aiming  thunder-bolts  go 
abroad,  and  from  the  clouds,  as  from  a  well-drawn 
bow,  shall  they  fly  to  the  mark.  Wisdom. 

To  understand  political  power  right,  and  derive 
it  from  its  original,  we  must  consider  what  state  all 
men  are  naturally  in,  and  that  is  a  state  of  perfect 
freedom  to  order  their  actions,  and  dispose  of  their 
possessions  and  persons.  Locke. 

According  to  art  or  rule. 

You  with  strict  discipline  instructed  right, 
Have  learn'd  to  use  your  arms  before  you  fight. 

Roscommon. 

Take  heed  you  steer  your  vessel  right,  my  son, 
This  calm  of  heav'n,  this  mermaid's  melody, 
Into  an  unseen  whirlpool  draws  you  fast, 
And  in  a  moment  sinks  you.  Dryden. 

3.  In  a  direct  line;  in  a  straight  line. 

Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids 
look  straight  before  thee.  Proverbs 

Ye  shall  be  driven  out  right  forth,  and  none  shall 
gather  up  him  that  wandereth  Jeremiah. 

The  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho. 

Joshua 

Insects  have  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore  ima- 
gination; for  ants  go  right  forward  to  their  hills, 
and  bees  know  the  way  from  a  flowery  heath  to 
their  hives.  Bacon. 

This  way,  right  dowa  to  Paradise  descend. 

Milton.  | 


4.  In  a  great  degree;  very.     Obsolete 

I  gat  me  to  my  Lord  right  humbly.  Psalms 

Right  noble  princes, 
I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens.  ShaJ:sp. 

Pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion  and  right  christian  zeal.      Shaksp. 

I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  is  become.  Shaksp. 

When  I  had  climb'd  a  height 
Rough  and  right  hardly  accessible;  I  might 
Behold  from  Circe's  house,  that  in  a  grove 
Set  thicke  with  trees  stood,  a  bright  vapour  move. 

Chapman. 
The  senate  will  smart  deep 
For  your  upbraidings:  I  should  be  right  sorry 
To  have  the  means  so  to  be  veng'd  on  you, 
As  I  shall  shortly  on  them.  Ben  Jonson. 

Right  many  a  widow  his  keen  blade, 
And  many  fatherless,  had  made.  Hudibras. 

5.  It  is  still  used  in  titles:  as,  right  honour- 
able; right  reverend. 

I  mention  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Howard 
lord  high  marshal.  Peacham. 

Right,  rite.  n.  s. 

1.  Not  wrong. 

One  rising,  eminent 
In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong, 
Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace, 
And  judgment  from  above.  Millon. 

2.  Justice;  not  injury. 

Persons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their 
rising;  for  it  seemeth  but  right  done  to  their  birth. 

Bacon. 
In  the  midst  of  your  invectives,  do  the  Turks  this 
right,  as  to  remember  that  they  are  no  idolaters. 

Bacon. 
Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight, 
And  well  deserv'd,  had  fortune  done  him  right. 

Dryden. 

He  that  would  do  right  to  religion,  cannot  take 

a  more  effectual  course,  than  by  reconciling  it  with 

the  happiness  of  mankind.  Tillotson. 

3.  Freedom  from  guilt;  goodness. 

His  faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong,  his  life  I'm  sure  was  in  the  right. 

Cowley. 

4.  Freedom  from  errour. 
Seldom  your  opinions  err; 

Your  eyes  are  always  in  the  right.  Prior. 

5.  Just  claim. 
The  Roman  citizens  were,  by  the  sword,  taught 

to  acknowledge  the  pope  their  lord,  though  they 
knew  not  by  what  right.  Raleigh. 

The  proud  tyrant  would  many  times  say,  that 
whatsoever  belonged  unto  the  empire  of  Rome,  was 
of  right  his,  for  as  much  as  he  was  possessed  of  the 
imperial  scepter,  which  his  great  grandfather  Ma- 
homet had  by  law  of  arms  won  from  Constantine. 

Knolles. 
Subdue  by  force,  all  who  refuse 
Right  reason  by  their  law;  and  for  their  king 
Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  reigns.         Milton. 

My  right  to  it  appears, 
By  long  possession  of  eight  hundred  yen.rs.  Dryden. 

Might  and  riglit  are  inseparable  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world.  VEstrange. 

Descriptions,  figures,  and  fables  must  be  in  all 
heroick  poems;  every  poet  hath  as  much  right  to 
them,  as  every  man  hath  to  air.  Dryden. 

Judah  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  Tha- 
mar:  our  author  thinks  it  is  very  good  proof,  that 
because  he  did  it,  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  do  it. 

Locke. 

Agrippa  is  generally  ranged  in  sets  of  medals 
among  the  emperors;  as  some  among  the  empresses 
have  no  other  right.  .iddison. 

That  which  justly  belongs  to  one. 

To  thee  dotb  the  right  of  her  appertain,  seeing 
thou  only  art  of  her  kindred.  Tvbit. 

The  custom  of  employing  these  great  persons  in 
all  great  offices,  passes  for  a  right.  Temple. 

The  pris'iur  freed  himself  by  nature's  laws. 
Born  free,  he  sought  his  right."  Dryden. 
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7.  Property;  interest. 

A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  a  right, 
Nor  suffer  him  with  strength  impair'd  to  fight. 

Dry  den. 

8.  Power;  prerogative. 

God  hath  a  sovereign  right  over  us,  as  we  are  his 
creatures,  and  by  virtue  of  this  right,  he  might, 
without  injustice,  have  imposed  difficult  tasks:  but 
in  making  laws,  he  hath  not  made  use  of  this  right. 

Tillotson. 

9.  Immunity;  privilege. 

The  citizens, 
Let  them  but  have  their  rights,  are  ever  forward 
In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shews.  Shaksp. 

Their  only  thoughts  and  hope  ivas  to  defend  their 
own  rights  and  liberties,  due  to  them  by  the  law. 

Clarendon. 

i 0.  The  side  not  left. 
On  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat, 
His  only  Son.  Milton. 

11.  To  Rights.  In  a  direct  line;  straight. 
These  strata  failing,  the  whole  tract  sinks  down 

to  rights  into  the  abyss,  and  is  swallowed  up  by  it. 

Woodward. 

12.  To  Rights.  With  deliverance  from 
errour. 

Several  have  gone  about  to  inform  them,  and  set 
them  to  rights;  but  for  want  of  that  knowledge  of 
.     the  present  system  of  nature,  have  not  given  the 
satisfaction  expected.  Woodward. 

To  Right,  rite.  v.  a.  To  do  justice  to;  to 
ebtdbiibh  in  possessions  jublly  claimed; 
to  relieve  from  wrong. 

How  will  this  grieve  you, 
When  you  shnll  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  pnblish'd  me?  gentle  my  lord, 
You  scarce  cau  right  me  thoroughly.  Shaksp. 

If  the  injured  person  be  not  righted,  every  one  of 
them  is  wholly  guilty  of  the  injustice,  and  bound  to 
restitution.  Taylor. 

I  cou'd  not  expedient  see, 
On  this  side  death,  to  right  our  family.        Waller. 
Some  seeking  unto  courts,  and  judicial  endeavours 
to  right  ourselves,  are  still  innocent.        Kettlewell. 

Make  my  fatner  known, 
To  right  my  honour,  and  redeem  your  own.  Dryden. 
Right-hand,  rite'hand.  n.  s.  Not  the  left. 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right-hand  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Shaksp. 

RI'GBTEOUS,  ri'tshfts,363  ***adj.  [juhx- 
pife,  Saxon;  whence  rightwise  in  old 
authors,  and  rightwisely  in  bishop  Fish- 
er: so  much  are  words  corrupted  by 
pronunciation.] 

1.  Just;  honest;  virtuous;  uncorrupt. 

That  far  be  from  thee,  to  slay  the  righteous  with 
the  wicked;  and  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the 
wicked.  Genesis. 

2.  Equitable;  agreeing  with  right. 

Kill  my  rival  too;  for  he  no  less 
Deserves;  and  1  thy  righteous  doom  will  bless. 

Dryden. 
Ri'ghteously,    ri'tshus-Ie.    adv.     [from 
righteous.']   Honestly;  virtuously. 
Athens  did  righteously  decide, 
When  Phocion  and  when  Socrates  were,  try'd; 
As  righteously  they  did  those  dooms  repent, 
Still  they  were  wise,  whatever  way  they  went. 

Dryden. 
Ri'ghteousness,  ri'tshus-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
righteous.']     Justice;    honesty;    virtue; 
goodness;  integrity. 

The  scriptures,  ascribing  to  the  persons  of  men 

righteousness,  in  regard  of  their  manifold  virtues, 

may  not  be  construed,  as  though  it  did  thereby  clear 

them  from  all  faults  Hooker. 

Here  wretched  Phlegias  warns  the  world  with 

cries, 


Cou'd  warning  make  the  world  more  just  or  wise; 
Learn  righteousness,  and  dread  th'  avenging  deities. 

Dryden. 
Good  men  often  suffer,  and  that  even  for  the  sake 
of  righteousness.  Nelson . 

RI'GHTFUL,  rite'ful.  adj.  [right  and 
full.] 

1.  Having  the  right;  having  the  just  claim. 

As  in  this  haughty  great  attempt, 
They  laboured  to  supplant  the  rightful  heir; 
I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives.  Shaksp. 

Some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal  black, 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king.  Shaksp. 

2.  Honest;  just;  agreeable  to  justice. 

Nor  would,  for  gold  or  fee, 
Be  won,  their  rightful  causes  down  to  tread. 

Spenser. 
Gather  all  the  smiling  hours; 
Such  as  with  friendly  care  have  guarded 
Patriots  and  kings  in  rightful  wars.  Prior. 

Ri'ghtfully,  ihe'fui-e.  adv.  [from  right- 
ful.] According  to  right;  according  to 
justice. 

Henry,  who  claimed  by  succession,  was  sensible 
that  his  title  was  not  sound;  but  was  rightfully  in 
Mortimer,  who  had  married  the  heir  of  York. 

Dryden. 

Rightfulness,  rite'ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
rightful.]    Vloral  rectitude. 

But  still  although  we  fail  of  perfect  rightfulness, 
Seek  we  to  tame  these  superfluities, 
Nor  wholly  wink  though  void  of  purest  sightfulness. 

Sidney. 
Ri'ghti.y,  rite'le.  adv.  [from  right.~] 

1.  According  to  truth  or  justice;  properly; 
suitably;  not  erroneously. 

Each  of  his  reign  allotted,  rightlier  call'd 
Pow'rs  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  beneath. 

Milton. 
Descend  from  heav'n,  Urania!  by  that  name 
If  rightly  thou  art  call'd.  Milton. 

For  glory  done 
Of  triumph,  to  be  styl'd  great  conquerors, 
Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  sons  of  gods; 
Destroyers  rightlier  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 

Milton. 
A  man  can  never  have  so  certain  a  knowledge, 
that  a  proposition,  which  contradicts  the  clear  prin- 
ciples of  his  own  knowledge,  was  divinely  revealed, 
or  that  he  understands  the  word  rightly,  wherein  it 
is  delivered;  as  he  has,  that  the  contrary  is  true. 

Locke. 
Is  this  a  bridal  or  a  friendly  feast? 
Or  from  their  deeds  I  rightlier  may  divine, 
Unseemly  flown  with  insolence  or  wine.  Pope. 

2.  Honestly;  uprightly. 

Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonour; 
You  may  be  rightly  just,  whatever  1  shall  think. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Exactly. 
Should  I  grant,  thou  didst  not  rightly  see; 

Then  thou  vvert  first  deceiv'd.  Dryden. 

4.  Straightly;  directly. 

We  wish  one  end;  but  differ  in  order  and  way, 
that  leadeth  rightly  to  that  end.  Jlscham. 

Ri'ghtness,  rite'nes.  n.  s.  [from  right.] 

1.  Conformity  to  truth;  exemption  from 
being  wrong;  rectitude;  not  errour. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  assured  of  the 
Tightness  of  his  conscience,  by  such  an  infallible  cer- 
tainty of  persuasion  as  amounts  to  the  clearness  of 
a  demonstration;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  knows  it 
upon  grounds  of  such  a  probability,  as  shall  exclude 
all  rational  grounds  of  doubting.  South. 

Like  brute  beasts  we  travel  with  the  herd,  and 
are  never  so  solicitous  for  the  Tightness  of  the  way, 
as  for  the  number  or  figure  of  our  company.  Rogers. 

2.  Straighti.ess. 

Sounds  move  strongest  in  a  right  line,  which  ne- 
vertheless is  not  caused  by  the  tightness  of  the  line, 
but  by  the  shortness  of  the  distance.  Bacon. 


RI'GID,  rid'jld.380  adj.  [rigide,  Fr.  rigi- 
dus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Stiff;  not  to  be  bent;  unpliant. 

A  body,  that  is  hollow,  may  be  demonstrated  to 
be  more  rigid  and  inflexible,  than  a  solid  one  of  the 
same  substance  and  weight.  Ray. 

2.  Severe;  inflexible. 
His  severe  judgment  giving  law, 

His  modest  fancy  kept  in  awe; 
As  rigid  husbands  jealous  are, 
When  they  believe  their  wives  too  fair.     Denham. 

3.  Unremitted;  unmitigated. 
Queen  of -this  universe!  do  not  believe 

Those  rigid  threats  of  death;  ye  shall  not  die.  Milt. 

4.  Snarp;    cruel.     It  is  used    somewhat 
harshly  by  Philifxs. 

f  Cressey  plains 

And  Agincourt,  deep  ting'd  with  blood,  confess 
What  the  Silures  vigour  unwithstood 
Could  do  in  rigid  fight.  Philips. 

Rigi  uriY,  re-jid'e-te.  n.  s.  [rigidite,  Fr. 
from  rigid.] 

1.  S  iffness. 

Rigidity  is  said  of  the  solids  of  the  body,  when, 
being  stiff  or  impliable,  they  cannot  readily  perform 
their  respective  offices;  but  a  fibre  is  said  to  be  ri- 
gid, when  its  parts  so  strongly  cohere  together,  as 
not  to  yield  to  that  action  of  the  fluids,  which  ought 
to  overcome  their  resistance,  in  order  to  the  preser- 
vation of  health:  it  is  to  be  remedied  by  fomenta- 
tions. 

Rigidity  of  the  organs  is  such  a  state  as  makes 
(hem  resist  that  expansion,  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  vital  functions:  rigidity  of  the  vessels 
and  organs  must  necessarily  follow  from  the  rigidity 
of  the  fibres.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  Stiffness  of  appearance;  want  ot  easy 
or  airy  elegance. 

This  severe  observation  of  nature,  by  the  one  in 
her  commonest,  and  by  the  other  in  her  absolutest 
forms,  must  needs  produce  in  both  a  kind  of  rigi- 
dity, and  consequently  more  naturalness  than  grace- 
fulness. Wotton. 
Ri'gidly,  rid'jid-le.  adv.  [from  rigid.] 

Stiffly;  unpliantly. 
2.  Severely;  inflexibly;  without  remission; 

without  mitigation. 
Ri'gidness,  rid'jid-nes.  n.  s.  [from  rigid.] 

Stiffness;  severity;  inflexibility. 
Ri'glet,  rig'let.   n.  s.  [regulet,  French.] 
A  flat  thin  square  piece  of  wood 

The  pieces  that  are  intended  to  make  the  frames 

for  pictures,  before  they  are  molded,  are  called 

riglets.  Moxon. 

Ri'gol,  ri'gol.  n.  s.    A  circle.     Used  in 

Shaksfieare  for  a  diadem. 

This  sleep  is  sound;  this  is  a  sleep 
That,  from  his  golden  rigol,  hath  divore'd 
So  many  English  kings.  Henry  IV. 

RI'GOUR,  rig'gur.  n.  s.  [rigor,  Latin. J 

1 .  Cold;  stiffness. 

The  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour,  not  to  move.  Milton. 

2.  Convulsive  shuddering  with  sense  of 
cold. 

Rigors,  chilness,  and  a  fever  attend  every  such 
new  suppuration.  Blackmcre. 

A  right  regimen,  during  the  rigor  or  cold  fit  in 
the  beginning  of  a  fever  is  of  great  importance;  a 
long  continued  rigor  is  a  sign  of  a  strong  disease ;  du- 
ring the  rigor,  the  circulation  is  less  quick,  and  the 
blood  actually  stagnates  in  the  extremities,  and, 
pressing  upon  the  heart,  may  produce  concretions, 
therefore  a  rigor  increaseth  an  inflammation. 

Jirbuthnot. 

3.  Severity;  sternness;  want  of  condescen- 
sion to  others. 

Nature  has  got  the  victory  over  passion,  all  his 
rigour  is  turned  to  grief  and  pity.  Denham. 
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Rigour  makes  it  difficult  for  sliding  virtue  to  re- 
cover. Clarissa. 

4.  Severity  of  life;  voluntary  pain;  auste- 
rity. 

He  resumed  his  rigours,  esteeming  tbis  calamity 
such  a  one  as  should  not  be  outlived,  but  that  it 
became  men  to  be  martyrs  to.  Fell. 

Does  not  looseness  of  life,  and  want  of  neces- 
sary sobriety  in  some,  drive  others  into  rigors  that 
are  unnecessary'  Sprat. 

This  prince  lived  in  this  convent,  with  all  the 
rigor  and  austerity  of  a  capuchin .  Jlddison. 

5.  Strictness;  unabated  exactness. 

It  may  not  seem  hard,  if  in  cases  of  necessity 
certain  profitable  ordinances  sometimes  be  releas- 
ed, rather  than  all  men  always  strictly  bound  to 
the  general  rigor  thereof.  Hooker. 

Heat  and  cold  are  not,  according  to  philosophi- 
cal rigour,  the  efficients;  but  are  names  expressing 
our  passions.  Glanville. 

The  base  degenerate  age  requires 
Severity  and  justice  in  its  rigour: 
This  awes  an  impious  bold  offending  world.  Jlddis. 

6.  Rage;  cruelty;  fury. 

He  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigour  smites; 
That  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow; 

The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavy  lights, 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low.  Spenser. 

Driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  the 
temper  of  the  people,  more  than  led  by  his  own  dis- 
position to  any  height  and  rigour  of  actions. 

King  Charles. 

7.  Hardness;  not  flexibility;  solidity;  not 
softness. 

The  stones  the  rigor  of  their  kind  expel, 
And  supple  into  softness  as  they  fell.  Dryden. 

Ri'gorous,  rig'gur-us.  adj.  [from  rigour.'] 

1.  Severe;  allowing  no  abatement. 

He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands;  he  hath  resisted  law, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial, 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power.        Shakspeare. 

Are  these  terms  hard  and  rigorous,  beyond  our 
capacities  to  perform  ?  Rogers. 

2.  Exact;  scrupulously  l  ice:  as,  a  rigor- 
ous demonstration;  a  rigorous  defini- 
tion. 

Ri'gokously,  rig'gur-us-le.  adv.  [from 
rigorous.] 

1.  Severely;  without  tenderness  or  miti- 
gation. 

Lest  they  faint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg'd, 
For  I  behold  ihem  soften'd,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  hide.         Milton. 
The  people  would  examine  his  works  more  rigo- 
rously than  himself,  and  would  not  forgive  the  least 
mistake.  Dryden 

2.  Exactly;  scrupulously;  nicely. 

RILL,  ril.  n.  s.  [rivulus,  Lat.J  A  small 
brook;  a  little  streamlet. 

May  thy  brimmed  waves  from  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss, 
From  a  thousand  petty  rills, 
That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills  Milton. 

On  every  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 
In  every  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows; 
But  some  untaught,  o'erhear  the  whisp'ring  rill, 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisure  blockheads  still.     Young. 

To  Rill,  ril  v .  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
run  m  small  streams. 

To!  Apollo,  mighty  king,  let  envy, 
Ill-judging  and  verbose,  from  Lethe's  lake, 
Draw  tuns  unmeasurable;  while  thy  favour 
Administers  to  my  ambition  thirst 
The  wholesome  draught  from  Aganippe's  spring 
Genuine,  and  with  soft  murmurs  gently  rilUng 
Ado'.vn  the  mountains  where  thy  daughters  haunt. 

Prior. 


Ri'llet,  rll'lh.88  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
rivulet.']  A  small  stream. 

A  creek"  of  Ose,  between  two  hills,  delivering  a 
little  fresh  rillet  into  the  sea.  Carew. 

Th'  industrious  muse  thus  labours  to  relate 
Those  rillets  that  attend  proud  Tamer  and  her  state. 

Drayton. 

Rim,  rim.  n.  s.  [pima,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  border;  a  margin. 

It  keeps  of  the  same  thickness  near  its  centre; 
while  its  figure  is  capable  of  variation  towards  the 
rim.  Grew- 

2.  That  which  encircles  something  else. 
We  may  not  affirm,  that  ruptures  are  confinable 

unto  one  side,  as  the  peritoneum  or  rim  of  the  belly 
may  be  broke,  or  its  perforations  relaxed  in  either. 

Brown. 
The  drum-maker  uses  it  for  rimbs.       Mortimer 
Rime,  rime.  n.  s.  [hjum,  Saxon.] 

1 .  Hoar  frost. 

Breathing  upon  a  glass  giveth  a  dew;  and  in 
rime  frosts  you  shall  find  drops  of  dew  upon  the  in- 
side of  glass  windows.  Bacon. 

In  a  hoar  frost,  a  rime  is  a  multitude  of  quadran- 
gular prisms  piled  without  any  order  one  over 
another.  Grtw- 

2.  [rima,  Latin.]    A  hole;  a  chink.     Not 

used. 

Though  birds  have  no  epiglottis,  yet  can  they  con- 
tract the  rime  or  chink  of  their  larinx,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  wet  or  dry  indigested.  Brown. 
To  Rime.  rime.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

freeze  with  hoar  frost. 
To  Ri'mple,  rim'pl.*08  v.  a.  To  pucker; 
to    contract    into    corrugations.     See 
Crumple  and  Rumple. 
The  skin  was  tense,  also  rimpled  and  blistered. 

Wiseman. 

Ri'my,  ri'me.  adj.  [from  rime.]    Steamy; 
foggy;  full  of  frozen  mist. 

The  air  is  now  cold,  hot,  dry,  or  moist;  and  then 
thin,  thick,  foggy,  rimy,  or  poisonous.  Harvey. 

Rind,  rind.106  n.s.  [junb,  Saxon;  rinde, 
Dutch.]  Bark;  husk. 

Therewith  a  piteous  yelling  voice  was  heard, 
Crying,  O  spare  with  guilty  hands  to  tear 
My  tender  sides  in  this  rough  rind  embar'd. 

Spenser. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power. 

Shakspeare. 

These  plants  are  neither  red  nor  polished,  when 
drawn  out  of  the  water,  till  their  rind  have  been 
taken  off.  Boyle. 

Others,  whose  fruit,  burnish'd  with  golden  rind, 
Hung  amiable.  Milton. 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  this  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Tbou  hast  immanacl'd.  Milton. 

This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauty's  due, 
High  on  a  plane  tree  shall  be  hung  to  view; 
On  the  smooth  rind  the  passenger  shall  see 
Thy  name  engrav'd,  and  worship  Helen's  tree. 

Dryden. 

To  Rind,  rind.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

decorticate;  to  bark;  to  husk. 
RING,  ring.8?  n.  s.  [hpinj,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  circle;  an  orbicular  line. 

In  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  gems  new  lost.  Shakspeare. 

Bubbles  of  water,  before  they  began  to  exhibit 
their  colours  to  the  nal«-d  eye,  have  appeared 
through  a  prism  girded  about  with  many  parallel 
and  horizontal  rings.  Newton. 

2.  A  circle  of  t^oid,  or  some  other  matter 
worn  as  an  ornament. 

A  quarrel, 
— About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring.         Shaksp 
1  have  seen  old  Roman  rings  so  very  thick  about, 


and  with  such  large  stones  in  them,  that  'tis  no 
wonder  a  fop  should  reckon  them  a  little  cumber- 
some in  the  summer.  Mdison 

3.  A  cirri*    ol  metal  to  be  held  by. 

The  rings  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung, 
Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  ami  barshrj  rung.  Dryden. 

Some  eagle  got  die  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak, 
with  an  intent  to  let  it  fall,  and  devour  it.       Swijt. 

4.  A  circulai  course 

Chaste  Diana, 
Goddess  presiding  o'er  the  rapid  race, 
Place  me,  O  place  me  in  the  dusty  ring, 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  lor  glory! 

Smith . 

5.  A  circle    made    by    persons  standing 
round. 

Make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Cssar, 
And  let  me  shew  you  him  that  made  the  will. 

Shakspeare. 

The  Italians,  perceiving  themselves  almost  en- 
vironed, cast  themselves  into  a  ring,  and  retired 
back  into  the  city.  Hayicard. 

Round  my  harbour  a  new  ring  they  made, 
And  footed  it  about  the  sacred  shade.  Dryden. 

6.  A  number  of  bells  harmonically  tuned. 
A  squirrel  spends  his  little  rage, 

In  jumping  round  a  rowling  cage; 
The  cage  as  cither  side  turn'd  up, 
Striking  a  ring  of  bells  a-top.  Prior. 

7.  The  sound  of  bells,  or  any  other  sono- 
rous body. 

Stop  the  holes  of  a  hawk's  bell,  it  will  make  no 
ring,  but  a  flat  noise  or  rattle.  Bacon. 

Hawks'  bells,  that  have  holes,  give  a  greater 
ring,  than  if  the  pellet  did  strike  upon  brass  in  the 
open  air.  Bacon. 

Sullen  Moloch  fled, 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 
His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue; 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring, 
They  call  the  grisly  king.  Milton. 

8.  A  sound  of  any  kind. 

The  king,  full  of  confidence,  as  he  had  been  vic- 
torious in  battle,  and  had  prevailed  with  his  parli- 
ament, and  had  the  ring  of  acclamations  fresh  in 
his  ears,  thought  the  rest  of  his  reign  should  be  but 
play.  Bacon. 

To  Ring,  ring.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
rung,  [hpmjan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  strike  bells  or  any  other  sonorous 
body,  so  as  to  make  it  sound. 

Ring  the  alarm  bell.  Shakspeare. 

2.  [from  ring.]  To  encircle. 

Talbot, 
Who,  ring'd  about  with  bold  adversity, 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset.        Shaksp  ■ 

3.  To  fit  with  rings. 

Death,  death;  oh  amiable  lovely  death! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench,  sound  rottenness, 
Arise  forth  from  thy  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terronr  to  prosperity, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones, 
And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  vanity  brows, 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  houshold  worms. 

Shakspeare 

4.  To  restrain  a  hog  by  a  ring  in  his  nose. 

To  Ring,  ring.  v.  n. 

1.  To  sound  as  a  bell  or  sonorous  metal. 

Ring  out  ye  crystal  spheres, 
And  let  your  silver  tliime 
Move  in  melodious  time; 
And  let  the  base  of  l.euv'n's  deep  organ  blow. 

MUten. 

No  funeral  rites  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
Nor  mournful  bell  shall  unz  her  burial.      Shaksp. 

Easy  it  might  be  to  ring  other  changes  upon  the 
same  bells  Morris. 

\t  Latagus  a  weighty  stone  he  flung; 
His  face  was  flatted,  and  his  helmet  rung  Dryden. 

2.  To  practise  the  art  of  making  musick 
with  bells. 
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Signs  for  communication  may  be  contrived  at 
pleasure:  four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changes  in 
ringing;  each  change  may,  by  agreement,  have  a 
certain  signification.  Holder. 

3.  To  sound;  to  resound. 

Hercules,  missing  his  page,  called  him  by  his 
nan;e  aloud,  that  all  the  shore  rang- of  it.      Bacon. 

The  particular  ringing  sound  in  gold,  distinct 
from  the  sound  of  other  bodies,  has  no  particular 
name.  Locke. 

With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung, 
A  Raphael  painted!  and  a  Vida  sung! 
Immortal  Vida!  Pope. 

4.  To  utter  as  a  bell. 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be 

done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  tinkle. 

My  ears  still  ring  with  noise;  I'm  vext  to  death; 
Tongue-kill'd,  and  have  not  yet  recover'd  breath. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  be  filled  with  a  bruit  or  report. 

That    profane,    atheistical,    epicurean   rabble, 

whom  the  whole  nation  so  rings  of,  are  not  indeed, 

what  they  vote  themselves,  the  wisest  men  in  the 

world.  South. 

Ring-bone,  ring'bone.  n.  s. 

Ring-bone  is  a  hard  callous  substance  growing  in 
the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of  a  horse, 
just  above  the  coronet:  it  sometimes  goes  quite 
round  like  a  ring,  and  thence  it  is  called  the  ring- 
bone. Farrier's  Dictionary. 
Ri'ngdove,  ring'di'iv.  n.  s.  [rhingelduyve, 
German.] 

Pigeons  are  of  several  sorts,  wild  and  tame,  as 
wood  pigeons,  dovecote  pigeons,  and  ringdoves. 

Mortimer. 
Ri'nger,  ring'ur.98  *09  n.  s.  [from  ring.] 

He  who  rings. 
Ringlea'der,  ring'le-dur.  n.  s.  [ring  and 
leader.']  The  head  of  a  riotous  body. 

He  caused  to  be  executed  some  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  Cornish  men,  in  sacrifice  to  the  citizens. 

Bacon. 
The  nobility  escaped;  the  poor  people,  who  had 
been  deluded  by  these  ringleaders,  were  executed. 

Jlddison. 
Ri'nglet,  ring'let."  n.  s.  [ring,   with  a 
diminutive  termination.] 

1 .  A  small  ring. 

Silver  the  lintals,  deep  projecting  o'er; 
And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door.  Pope. 

2.  A  circle. 

You  demy  puppets,  that 
By  the  moonshine  do  the  green  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites.  Shakspeare. 

Never  met  we, 
Upon  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  A  curl. 

With  ringlets  quaint  and  wanton  windings  wove. 

Milton. 
Her  golden  tresses  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd, 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.  Milton. 

These  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break, 
Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck.     Pope. 
Ri'ngstreaked,    ring'strekt.    adj.   [ring 
and  streaked.]  Circularly  streaked. 

He  removed  the  he.  goats  that  were  ringstreaked 

and   spotted,   and  all   the  she    goats    that  were 

speckled.  Genesis. 

Ri'ngtail,  ring'tale.  n.  s.  [ring  and  tail.] 

A  kind  of  kite  with  a  whitish  tail. 

Bailey. 
Ri'ngworm,  ring'wurm.  n.  s.  [ring  and 
tvor?n.]  A  circular  tetter. 


It  began  with  a  serpigo,  making  many  round 
spots,  such  as  is  generally  called  ringworms. 

Wiseman. 
To  RINSE,  rinse,  -v.  a.  [from  rein,  Ger. 

pure,  clear.] 
I.  To  wash;  to  cleanse  by  washing. 
This  last  costly  treaty 
Swallow'd  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i'  th'  rinsing.  Shakspeare. 

Whomsoever  he  toucheth,  and  hath  not  rinsed 
his  hands  in  water,  he  shall  be  unclean.  Leviticus 
This  must  move  us  humbly  to  sue  unto  God,  and 
earnestly  to  entreat  him,  to  wash  us  thoroughly  from 
our  wickedness,  and  cleanse  us  from  our  sins:  yea, 
to  purge  and  rinse  the  fountain  thereof,  our  unclean 
and  polluted  hearts.  Perkins. 

3.  To  wash  the  soap  out  of  clothes. 

They  cannot  boil,  nor  wash,  nor  rinse,  they  say, 
With  water  sometimes  ink,  and  sometimes  whey, 
According  as  you  meet  with  mud  or  clay.        King. 

Ri'nser,  rins'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  rinse.]  One 
that  washes  or  rinses;  a  washer. 

RI'OT,  ri'ut.166  n.  s.  [riotte,  old  French; 
riotto,  Italian.] 

1.  Wild  and  loose  festivity. 

When  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb, 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
Oh!  with  what  wings  shall  his  affection  fly, 
Tow'rd  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay.     Shaksp. 

So  senseless  of  expence, 
That  he  will  neither  know  bow  to  maintain  it, 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot.  Shakspeare. 

All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollity  and  game, 
To  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance.  Milton. 

2.  A  sedition;  an  uproar. 

Transform'd  to  serpents  all,  as  accessories 
To  his  bold  riot.  Milton. 

3.  To  run  Riot.  To  move  or  act  without 
control  or  restraint. 

One  man's  head  runs  riot  upon  hawks  and  dice. 

UEstrange. 

You  never  can  defend  his  breeding, 
Who,  in  his  satyre's  running  riot, 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet.  Swift. 

To  Ri'ot,  ri'ut.  ~v.  n.  [riotter,  old  Fr.] 

1.  To  revel;  to  be  dissipated  in  luxurious 
enjoyments. 

Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day;  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness.  Romans 

Now  he  exacts  of  all,  wastes  in  delight, 
Riots  in  pleasure,  and  neglects  the  law.       Daniel. 

2.  To  luxuriate;  to  be  tumultuous. 
Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fix'd  repose; 

No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows.  Pope. 

3.  To  banquet  luxuriously. 

4.  To  raise  a  sedition  or  uproar. 

Ri'oter,  ri'ut-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  riot.] 

1.  One  who  is  dissipated  in  luxury. 

2.  One  who  raises  an  uproar  or  sedition. 
Ri'otise,  ri'ut-is.  n.  s.  [from  riot.]   Dis- 
soluteness; luxury.  Obsolete. 

From  every  work  he  challenged  essoin 
For  contemplation  sake;  yet  otherwise 
His  life  he  led  in  lawful  riotise.  Spenser. 

Ri'otous,  ri'at-us.314   adj.  [riotteux,  Fr. 

from  riot.] 
1.  Luxurious;  wanton;  licentiously  festive. 

What  needs  me  tell  their  feasts  and  goodly  guise, 
In  which  was  nothing  riotous  nor  vain.         Spenser. 

When  all  our  offices  have  been  opprest 
With  riotous  feeders, 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock, 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow.  Shakspeare. 

John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  that  is 
far  from  the  diet  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  riotous 
places,  but  fared  coarsely.  Brown. 

With  them  no  riotous  pomp  nor  Asian  train, 


T'  infect  a  navy  with  their  gaudy  fears; 
But  war  severely  like  itself  appears.  Dryden. 

.  Seditious;  turbulent. 

Ri'otously,  ri'ut-tis-le.  adv.  [from  riot- 
ous.] 

1.  Luxuriously;  with  licentious  luxury. 

He  that  gathereth  by  defrauding  his  own  soul, 
gathereth  for  others  that  shall  spend  his  goods  riot- 
ously. Ecclesiasticus. 

2.  Seditiously;  turbulently. 
Ri'otousness,  ri'ut-us-nes.  n.  s.  [from  ri~ 

otous.]  The  state  ol  being  riotous. 
To  RIP,  rip.  v.  a.  [hpypan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  tear;  to  lacerate;  to  cut  asunder  by 
a  continued  act  of  the  knife,  or  of  other 
force. 

You  bloody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame. 

Shakspeare. 

Thou  wilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  up  their 

women  with  child.  2  Kings. 

The  beast  prevents  the  blow, 
And  upward  rips  the  groin  of  his  audacious  foe. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  take  away  by  laceration  or  cutting. 

Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripped.  Shakspeare. 

Fsculapius,  because  ripped  from  his  mother's 
womb,  was  feigned  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo.  Hayw, 

Rip  this  heart  of  mine 
Out  of  my  breast,  and  shew  it  for  a  coward's.  Olway. 
The  conscious  husband,  whom  like  symptoms  seize, 
Charges  on  her  the  guilt  of  their  disease; 
Affecting  fury  acts  a  madman's  part, 
He'll  rip  the  fatal  secret  from  her  heart.  Granville. 

3.  To  disclose;  to  search  out;  to  tear  up; 
to  bring  to  view. 

Let  it  be  lawful  for  me  to  rip  up  to  the  very  bot- 
tom, how  and  by  whom  your  discipline  was  plant- 
ed, at  such  time  as  this  age  we  live  in  began  to 
make  first  trial  thereof.  Hooker. 

You  rip  up  the  original  of  Scotland.        Spenser. 
This  ripping  up  of  ancestors  is  very  pleasing  un- 
to me,  anu  indeed  savoureth  of  some  reading. 

Spenser. 

They  ripped  up  all  that  had  been  done  from  the 

beginning  of  the  rebellion.  Clarendon. 

The  relations  considering  that  a  trial  would  rip 

up  old  sores,  and  discover  things  not  so  much  to  the 

reputation  of  the  deceased,  they  dropt  their  design. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
RIPE,    ripe.    adj.    [pipe,    Saxon;   rijfit 
Dutch.] 

1.  Brought  to  perfection  in  growth;  ma- 
ture. 

Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  pow'rs  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.  Shaksp. 

Their  fruit  is  improfitable,  not  ripe  to  eat. 

Wisdom. 
So  may'st  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gather'd,  aot  harshly  pluck'd  for  death  mature. 

Milton. 

2.  Resembling  the  ripeness  of  fruit. 

Those  happiest  smiles, 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes,  which  parted  thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropt.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Complete;  proper  for  use. 

1  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course, 
When  time  is  ripe.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Advanced  to  the  perfection  of  any  qua- 
lity. 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lips, 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheeks.  Shaksp. 

0  early  ripe!  to  thy  abundant  store, 
What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more' 

Dryden 
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5.  Finished;  consummate. 

Beasts  are  in  sensible  capacity  as  ripe  even  as 
men  themselves,  perhaps  more  ripe.  Hooker. 

He  was  a  scholar,  aud  a  ripe  and  good  one. 

Shaksp. 

6.  Brought  to  the  point  of  taking  effect; 
fully  matured. 

He  thence  shall  come, 
When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe.  Milton. 
While  things  were  just  ripe  for  a  war,  the  can- 
tons, their  protectors,  interposed  as  umpires  in  the 
quarrel.  Addison. 

7.  Fully  qualified  by  gradual  improve- 
ment. 

At  thirteen  years  old  he  was  ripe  for  the  univer- 
sity. Fell. 

Ripe  for  heav'n,  when  fate  iEneas  calls, 
Then  shalt  thou  bear  him  up,  sublime,  to  me. 

Dryden. 

To  Rue,  ripe.  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  ripen;  to  grow  ripe;  to  be  matured. 
Ri/ien  is  now  used. 

From  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot.  Shaksp. 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio; 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time.  Shaksp. 

Though  no  stone  tell  thee  what  1  was,  yet  thou, 
In  my  grave's  inside,  see  what  thou  art  now; 
Yet  thou  'rt  not  yet  so  good,  till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow  there,  w'  are  stubborn  clay. 

Donne. 
To  Ripe,  ripe.  v.  a.  To  mature;  to  make 
ripe. 

He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes, 
To  Scotland.  Shaksp. 

Ri'pely,  ripe'le.  adv.  [from  rifie.J  Ma- 
turely; at  the  fit  time. 

It  fits  us  therefore  ripely; 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness. 

Shaksp . 
To  Ri'pen,  ri'p'n.103  v.  n.  [from  rijit.~]  To 
grow  ripe;  to  be  matured. 

This  is  the  state  of  man;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thicn  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frosi,  a  killing  frost; 
Anil  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  n.an,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root; 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.  Shaksp- 

Afore  the  sour  grape  is  ripening  in  the  flower. 

Isaiah. 
The  pricking  of  a  fruit,  before  it  ripeneth,  ripens 
the  fruit  more  sudden iv .  Bacon 

Trees,  that  ripen  latest,  blossom  soonest;  as 
peaches  and  cornelians;  aud  it  is  a  work  of  provi- 
dence that  they  blossom  so  soon;  for  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  the  sun  long  enough  to  ripen  Bacon. 

Melons  on  beds  of  ice  are  taught  to  bear, 
And  strangers  to  the  sun  yet  ripen  here.   Granville. 

To  Ri'pen,  ri'p'n.  v.  a.  To  mature;  to 
make  ripe. 

My  father  was  no  traitor; 
And  that  I'll  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripened  to  my  will. 

Sliakspeare. 
When  to  ripened  manhood  he  shall  grow. 
The  greedy  sailor  shall  the  seas  forego.       Dryden. 

That  I  settled 
Your  father  in  his  throne,  was  for  your  sake, 
1  left  th'  acknowledgment  for  lime  to  ripen.  Dryden. 

The  genial  sun 
Has  daily,  since  his  course  begun, 
Rejoic'd  the  mi  tal  to  reiiue, 
Aud  ripeiVd  the  Peruvian  mine.  .Addison. 

Be  this  the  cause  of  more  than  mortal  hate, 
The  rest  succeeding  time  shall  ripen  into  fate.  Pope 

Here  elements  have  lost  their  uses; 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces.  Swift. 

Ri'peness,  ripe'nes.  n.  ».  [from  ri/ie.^ 
1.  The  state  of  being  ripe;  maturity. 
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They  have  compared  it  to  the  ripeness  of  fruits. 

Wiseman. 

Little  matter  is  deposited  in  the  abscess,  before 

it  arrives  towards  its  ripeness.  Sharp. 

2.  Full  growth. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive, 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give.  Denham. 

3.  Perfection;  completion. 
To  this  purpose  were  those  harmonious  tunes  of 

psalms  devised  for  us,  that  they,  which  are  either 
in  years  but  young,  or  touching  perfection  of  virtue 
as  yet  not  grown  to  ripeness,  might,  when  they  think 
they  sing,  learn.  Hooker. 

This  royal  infant  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.         Shakspeare. 

I  to  manhood  am  arriv'd  so  near, 
An  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear, 
That  some  more  timely  happy  spirits  indu'th. 

Milton. 

4.  Fitness;  qualification. 

Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  ev'n  as  their  coming  hither: 
Ripeness  is  all.  Shaksp. 

Ri'pper,  rip'pur.98  n.  s.  [from  rifi.~\  One 
who  rips;  one  who  tears;  one  who  lace- 
rates. 

To  Ri'pple,  rip'pl.*06  v.  n.  To  fret  on  the 
surface,  as  water  swiftly  running. 

Ri'ptowel,  rip'tdu-el.  n.  s.  A  gratuity,  or 
reward  given  to  tenants,  after  they  had 
reaped  their  lord's  corn.  Bailey. 

To  RISE,  rize.  v.  n.  pret.  rose;  part,  risen. 
Cowley  has  ms,for  rose;  so  has  Jonson. 
[piran,  Saxon;  reisen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  change  a  jacent  or  recumbent,  to 
an  erect  posture. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  and  throw  her 
night-gown  upon  her.  Shaksp. 

The  archbishop  received  him  sitting,  for,  said  he, 
I  am  too  old  to  rise.  Earl  of  Orrery. 

2.  To  get  up  from  rest. 
Never  a  wife  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does; 

do  what  she  will;  go  to  bed  when  she  list;  rise  when 
she  list.  Shaksp 

As  wild  asses  in  the  desert,  go  they  forth  to  their 
work,  rising  betimes  for  a  prey.  Job. 

That  is  to  live, 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve.      Daniel. 

Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam,  rise.      Milton. 

3.  To  get  up  from  a  fall. 
True  in  our  fall, 

False  in  our  promis'd  rising.  Milton. 

4.  To  spring;  to  grow  up. 
They  imagine 

For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude, 

Now  ris'n  to  work  them  farther  woe.  Milton. 

To  gain  elevation  of  rank  or  fortune. 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall. 

Shakspeare. 
If  they  rise  not  with  their  service,  they  will  make 
thtir  service  fall  with  them.  Bacon. 

To  rise  i'  th'  world, 
No  wise  man  that's  honest  should  expect.      Otway. 
Those,  that  have  been  raised  by  some  great  mi- 
nister, trample  upon  the  steps  by  which  they  rise, 
to  rival  him.  South. 

6.  To  swell. 

If  the  bright  spot  stay  in  bis  place,  it  is  a  rising 
of  the  burning.  Leviticus. 

7.  To  ascend;  to  move  upward. 
The  sap  in  old  trees  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all 

to  the  boughs,  but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth 
out  moss.  Bacon. 

If  two  plane  polish'd  plates  of  a  polish'd  looking- 
glass  be  laid  together,  so  (hat  their  sides  be  parallel, 
ami  at  a  very  small  distance  from  one  another,  and 
then  their  lower  edges  be  dipped  into  water,  the 
water  will  rise  up  between  them.  Aeicton. 
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8.  To  break  out  from  below  the  horizon, 
as  the  sun. 

He  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
good.  Matthew. 

He  aflirmeth,  that  tunny  is  fat  upon  the  rising  of 
the  Pleiades,  and  departs  upon  Arcturus.     Brown. 

Whether  the  sun 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun.  Milton. 

9.  To  take  beginning;  to  come  into  exist- 
ence or  notice. 

Only  he  spoke,  and  every  thing  that  is, 
Out  of  the  fruitful  womb  of  nothing  rise.       Cowley. 

10.  To  begin  to  act. 

High  winds  began  to  rise.  Milton 

With  Vulcan's  rage  the  rising  winds  conspire, 
And  near  our  palace  rolls  the  flood  of  fire.  Dryden. 

1 1.  To  appear  in  view. 

The  poet  must  lay  out  all  his  strength,  that  his 
words  may  be  glowing,  and  that  every  thing  he  de- 
scribes may  immediately  present  itself,  and  rise  up 
to  the  reader's  view.  Jlddison. 

12.  To  change  a  station;  to  quit  a  siege. 
He,  rising  with  small  honour  from  Gunza,  and 

fearing  the  power  of  the  christians,  was  gone. 

Knolles- 

13.  To  be  excited;  to  be  produced. 
Indeed  you  thank'd  me:  but  a  nobler  gratitude 

Rose  in  her  soul,  for  from  that  hour  she  lov'd  me. 

Otway. 

A  thought  rose  in  me,  which  ofteB  perplexes  men 

of  contemplative  natures.  Spectator- 

14.  To  break   into  military  commotions; 
to  make  insurrections. 

At  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise, 
With  blackest  insurrection.  Milton. 

Numidia's  spacious  kingdom  lies 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  youug  prince's  call.      Addison. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes.   Pope. 

15.  To  be  roused;  to  be  excited  to  action. 
Who  will  rise  up  for  me  against  evil-doers?  or 

who  will  stand  up  for  mc  against  the  workers  of  in- 
iquity? Psalms. 
Gather  together,  come  against,  and  rise  up  to  the 
battle.                                               .           Jeremiah. 

16.  To  make  hostile  attack. 

If  any  man  hate  his  neighbour,  lie  in  wait,  and 
rise  up  against  him,  and  smite  him  mortally,  and 
fleeth  into  one  of  these  cities,  the  elders  of  his  city 
shall  fetch  him  thence.  Deuteronomy. 

1 7.  To  grow  more  or  greater  in  any  re- 
spect. 

A  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders.  Milton. 

The  great  duke  rises  on  them  in  his  demands,  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  a  solemn  embassy  to  beg  pardon. 

Addison. 

18.  To  increase  in  price. 

Bullion  is  risen  to  six  shillings  and  five  pence  the 
ounce;  i.  e.  that  an  ounce  of  uncoined  silver  will 
exchange  for  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined  sil- 
ver. Locke. 

19.  To  be  improved. 

From  such  an  untainted  couple,  we  can  hope  to 
have  our  family  rise  to  its  ancient  splendour  of  face, 
air,  countenance,  and  shape.  Tatter. 

20.  To  elevate  the  style. 
Your  author  always  will  the  best  advise, 

Fall  when  he  falls,  and  when  he  rises,  rise.  Roscom. 

21.  To  be  revive.:  From  death. 
After  I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  yon. 

Matthew 
The  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  his  grave.  Milton. 

22.  To  come  by  char.ce. 

As  they  'gau  his  library  to  view, 
And  antique  registers  for  to  avise, 
There  chanced  to  the  prince's  hand  to  rise 
An  ancient  book.  Spenser. 
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23.  To  be  elevated  in  situation. 

He  bar'd  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs; 
Then  on  a  rising  ground  the  trunk  he  plac'd, 
Which  with  the  spoils  of  his  dead  foe  he  grac'd. 
*  Dryden. 

A  house  he  saw  upon  a  rising.  Mdison. 

Ash,  on  banks  or  rising  grounds  near  rivers,  will 
thrive  exceedingly.  Mortimer. 

Rise,  rise.437  4"  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  rising,  locally  or  figuratively. 

2.  The  act  of  mounting  from  the  ground. 

In  leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  first  cast 
backwards  and  then  forwards,  with  so  much  the 
greater  force;  for  the  hands  go  backward  before 
they  take  their  rise.  '     Bacon 

3.  Eruption;  ascent. 

Upon  the  candle's  going  out,  there  is  a  sudden 
rise  of  water;  for  the  flame  filling  no  more  place, 
the  air  and  water  succeed.  Bacon. 

The  hill  submits  itself 
In  small  descents,  which  do  its  height  beguile; 
And  sometimes  mounts,  but  so  as  billows  play, 
Whose  rise  not  hinders,  but  makes  short  our  way. 

Dryden. 

4.  Place  that  favours  the  act  of  mounting 
aloft. 

Rais'd  so  high,  from  that  convenient  rise 
She  took  her  flight,  and  quickly  reachM  the  skies. 

Creech. 

Since  the  arguments  against  them  rise  from  com- 
mon received  opinions,  it  happens  in  controversial 
discourses,  as  it  does  in  the  assaulting  of  towns, 
where,  if  the  ground  be  but  firm,  whereon  the  bat- 
teries are  erected,  there  is  no  farther  enquiry  of 
whom  it  is  borrowed,  so  it  affords  but  a  fit  rise  for 
the  present  purpose.  Locke. 

5.  Elevated  place. 

Such  a  rise ,  as  doth  at  once  invite 
A  pleasure,  and  a  reverence  from  the  sight.  Denh. 

6.  Appearance  as  of  the  sun  in  the  east. 

Phoebus!  stay; 
The  world  to  which  you  fly  so  fast, 
From  us  to  them  can  pay  your  haste 
With  no  such  object,  and  salute  your  rise 
With  no  such  wonder,  as  De  Mornay's  eyes. 

Waller. 

7.  Increase  in  any  respect. 

8.  Increase  of  price. 

Upon  a  breach  with  Spain,  must  be  considered 
the  present  state  of  the  king's  treasure,  the  rise  or 
fall  that  may  happen  in  his  constant  revenue  by  a 
Spanish  war.  Temple. 

The  bishops  have  had  share  in  the  gradual  rise  of 
lands.  Swift. 

9.  Eeginning;  original. 

It  has  its  rise  from  the  lazy  admonitions  of  those 
who  give  rules,  and  propose  examples,  without  join- 
ing practice  with  their  instructions.  Locke. 

All  wickedness  taketh  its  rise  from  the  heart,  and 
the  design  and  intention  with  which  a  thing  is  done, 
frequently  discriminates  the  goodness  or  evil  of  the 
action.  -  Nelson. 

His  reputation  quickly  peopled  it,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  republick,  which  calls  itself  after  his  name. 

Jlddison. 

10.  Elevation;  increase  of  sound. 
In  the  ordinary  rises  and  falls  of  the  voice,  there 

fall  out  to  be  two  beemolls  between  the  unison  and 
the  diapason.  Bacon. 

Ri'sen,  riz'z'n.  The  part,  of  To  rise. 
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n.   s.  [from  rise."]   One 


ser,  n  zur 
that  rises, 

The  isle  JExa,  where  the  palace  stands 
Of  the  early  riser,  with  the  rosy  hands, 
Active  Aurora;  where  she  loves  to  dance.  Chapman. 
Risibi'lity,  riz-e-bil'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  ri- 
sible.] The  quality  of  laughing. 

How  comes  lowness  of  stile  to  be  so  much  the 
propripty  of  satyr,  that  without  it  a  poet  can  be  no 
more  a  satyrist,  than  without  risibility  he  can  be  a 
amn-  Dryden. 


Whatever  the  philosophers  may  talk  of  their  ri- 
sibility, neighing  is  a  more  noble  expression  than 
laughing.  Jlrbuthnot. 

RI'SIBLE,  riz'e-bl.4*6  adj.  [risible,  Fr.  ri- 
sibilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laugh- 
ing. 

We  are  in  a  merry  world,  laughing  is  our  busi- 
ness; as  if,  because  it  has  been  made  the  definition 
of  man  that  he  is  risible,  his  manhood  consisted  in 
nothing  else.  Gov-  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Ridiculous;  exciting  laug.iter. 
Risk,  risk.  n.   s.  [risque,  French;   riesg, 

Spanish.]   Hazard;   danger;   chance  of 
harm. 

Some  run  the  risk  of  an  absolute  ruin  for  the 
gaining  of  a  present  supply.  VEslrange. 

When  an  insolent  despiser  of  discipline,  nurtured 
into  contempt  of  all  order  by  a  long  risk  of  licence, 
shall  appear  before  a  church  governor,  severity  and 
resolution  are  that  governor's  virtue.  South. 

By  allowing  himself  in  what  is  innocent,  he  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  betrayed  into  what  is  not  so. 

Merbury. 
An  innocent  man  ought  not  to  run  an  equal  risk 
with  a  guilty  one.  Clarissa. 

To  Risk,  risk.  v.  a.  [risquer,  French.] 
To  hazard;  to  put  to  chance;  to  endan- 
ger. 

Who  would  hope  new  fame  to  raise, 
Or  risk  his  well-established  praise, 
That,  his  high  genius  to  approve, 
Had  drawn  a  George  or  carv'd  a  Jove?      Million. 
Ri'sker,  risk'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  risk.]     He 
who  risks. 

He  thither  came,  t'  observe  and  smoak 
What  courses  other  riskers  took.  Butler. 

Riss,  ris.  The  obsolete  preterit  of  rise. 
Riss  not  the  consular  men  and  left  their  places, 
So  soon  as  thou  sat'st  down;  and  fled  thy  side? 

Ben  Jonson. 
RITE,  rite.  n.  s.  [rit,  French;  ritus,  Lat.] 
Solemn  act  of  religion;  external  obser- 
vance. 

The  ceremonies,  we  have  taken  from  such  as 
were  before  us,  are  not  things  that  belong  to  this  or 
that  sect,  but  they  are  the  ancient  riles  and  customs 
of  the  church.  Hooker. 

It  is  by  God  consecrated  into  a  sacrament,  a  holy 
rite,  a  means  of  conveying  to  the  worthy  receiver 
the  benefits  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Hammond. 

When  the  prince  her  fun'ral  rites  had  paid, 

He  plow'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  Dryden. 

Ri'tual,  rit'tshu-al.463  adj.   [rituel,   Fr.] 

Solemnly  ceremonious;  done  according 

to  some  religious  institution. 

Instant  I  bade  the  priests  prepare 
The  ritual  sacrifice,  and  solemn  pray'r.  Prior. 

If  to  tradition  were  added  certain  constant  ritual 
and  emblematical  observances,  as  the  emblems  were 
expressive,  the  memory  of  the  thing  recorded  would 
remain.  Forbes. 

Ri'tual,  rit'tshu-al.  n.  s.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] A  book  in  which  the  rites  and 
observances  of  religion  are  set  down. 

An  heathen  ritual  could  not  instruct  a  man  bet- 
ter than  these  several  pieces  of  antiquity  in  the  par- 
ticular ceremonies,  that  attended  different  sacrifi- 
ces. Mdison. 
Ri'tualist,  rit'tshu-al-ist.  n.  s.  [from  ri- 
tual.] One  skilled  in  the  ritual. 
RTVAGE,  ri'vadje.   n.  s.  [French.]     A 
bank;  a  coast.     Not  in  use. 

Think 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  th'  inconstant  billows  dancing: 
For  so  appeal's  this  fleet.  Sliaksp. 


1 .  One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  thing 
which  another  man  pursues;  a  compe- 
titor. 

Oh  love!  thou  sternly  dost  thy  pow'r  maintain, 
And  will  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign; 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain.      Dryden. 

2.  A  competitor  in  love. 
She  saw  her  father  was  grown  her  adverse  party, 

and  yet  her  fortune  such  as  she  must  favour  her  ri- 
val. Sidney. 

France  and  Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  younger  daughter's  love.  Shaks, 

Your  rivaVs  image  in  your  worth  I  view; 
And  what  I  lov'd  in  him,  esteem  in  you.  Granville. 
Ri'val,  ri'val.  adj.     Standing  in  competi- 
tion; making  the  same  claim;  emulous. 

Had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  should  be  fortunate.  Shakspeare. 

Equal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renown 
With  Epaphus,  the  youthful  Phaeton 
Like  honour  claims.  Dryden. 

You  bark  to  be  employ'd, 
While  Venus  is  by  rival  dogs  enjoy'd.         Dryden. 

To  Ri'val,    ri'val.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  stand  in  competition  with  another; 
to  oppose. 

Those  that  have  been  raised  by  the  interest  of 
some  great  minister,  trample  upon  the  steps  by 
which  they  rise,  to  rival  him  in  his  greatness,  and 
at  length  step  into  his  place.  South. 

2.  To  emulate;  to  endeavour  to  equal  or 
excel. 

Ambitious  fool !  with  horny  hoofs  to  pass 
O'er  hollow  arches  of  resounding  brass; 
To  rival  thunder  in  its  rapid  course, 
And  imitate  inimitable  force.  Dryden- 

O  thou,  too  great  to  rival  or  to  praise, 
Forgive,  lamented  shade,  these  duteous  lays. 
Lee  had  thy  fire,  and  Congreve  had  thy  wit; 
And  copyists,  here  and  there,  some  likeness  hit; 
But  none  possess'd  thy  graces,  and  tby  ease; 
In  thee  alone  'twas  natural  to  please!  Harte. 

To  Ri'val,  ri'val.  v.  n.     To  be  competi- 
tors.    Out  of  use. 

Burgundy, 
We  first  address'd  toward  you,  who  with  this  king 
Have  rivaled  for  our  daughter.  Shakspeare. 

Riva'lity,  ri-val'e-te.  ?  n.    s.    [rivalitas, 
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RI'VAL,  ri'val.88  n.  s.  [rivalis,  Latin.] 


Ri'valry,  ri'vai-re.     £      Lat.     from 
val.]     Competition;  emulation. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  posterity  to  set  matters  right 
between  those  antagonists,  who,  by  their  rivalry  for 
greatness,  divided  a  whole  age.  Mdison. 

Ri'valship,  ri'val-ship   n.  s.  [from  rival.] 

The  state  or  character  of  a  rival. 
To  RIVE,  rive.  v.  a.  pret.  rived;  part. 
riven,  [pypc,  broken,  Saxon;  rijven, 
Dutch;  river,  French,  to  drive.]  To 
split;  to  cleave;  to  divide  by  a  blunt  in- 
strument; to  force  in  disruption. 

At  his  haughty  helmet 
So  hugely  struck,  that  it  the  steel  did  rive 
And  cleft  his  head.  Spenser. 

The  varlet  at  his  plaint  was  grieved  sore, 
That  his  deep  wounded  heart  in  two  did  rive.  Spens. 

Through  riven  clouds  and  molten  firmament, 
The  fierce  three-forked  engine  making  way, 
Both  lofty  towers  and  highest  trees  hath  rent.  Spens. 

O  Cicero! 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks;  but  ne'er  till  now 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire.     Shaksp, 

As  one  he  stood  escap'd  from  cruel  fight, 
Sore  toil'd,  hisriven  arms  to  havock  hewn.  Milton. 

The  neighbouring  forests,  formerly  shaken  and 
riven  with  the  thunder-bolts  of  war,  did  envy  the 
sweet  peace  of  Druina.  Howtl. 

Had  1  not  been  blind  1  might  have  seen 
Yon  riven  oak,  the  fa;        of  the  green.       Dryden 
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Let  it  come; 
Let  the  fierce  lightuing  blast,  the  thunder  rit>«  me. 

Roice. 

To  Rive,    rive.  v.  n.    To  be  split;  to  be 
divided  by  violence. 

Freestone  rives,  splits,  and  breaks  in  any  direc- 
tion. Woodward. 

To  Rive,  rive,  for  derive  or  direct.    Not 

used. 

Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  christian  soul  but  English  Talbot.  Shaksp 
To    Ri'vel,    rlv'v'l.102   v.  a.    [jejiipeb, 
Saxon;  corrugated,  rumpled.]  To  con- 
tract into  wrinkles  and  corrugations. 
Then  droop'd  the  fading  flow'rs,  their  beauty 
fled, 
And  clos'd  their  sickly  eyes  and  hung  the  head, 
And  riveVd  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  in  their  bed. 

Dryden. 
And  since  that  plenteous  autumn  now  is  past, 
Whose  grapes  and  peaches  have  indulg'd  your  taste, 
Take  in  good  part,  from  our  poor  poet's  board, 
Such  riveVd  fruits  as  winter  can  afford.       Dryden. 

Alum  stipticks,  with  contracting  pow'r, 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  riveVd  flow'r.    Pope. 
Ri'ven,  riv'v'n.103  The  part,  of  rive. 
Ri'ver,  riv^r.98  n.  s.  [riviere,  Fr.  rivus, 
Lat.]     A  land  current  of  water  bigger 
than  a  brook. 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  country,   being  stored 

throughout  with  many  goodly  rivers,  replenished 

with  all  sorts  of  fish.  Spenser. 

The  first  of  these  rivers  has  been  celebrated  by 

the  Latin  poets  for  the  gentleness  of  its  course,  as 

the  other  for  its  rapidity.  Addison. 

River-dragon,   riv'fir-drag'un.    n.  s.    A 

crocodile.    A  name  given  by  Milton  to 

the  king  of  Egypt. 

Thus  with  ten  wounds 
The  river-dragon  tam'd  at  length,  submits 
To  let  his  sojourners  depart.  Paradise  Lost. 

Ri'veret,  riv'ur-et.  n.  s.  [diminutive  of 
river.']   A  small  stream;  a  rill. 

Bringing  all  their  riverets  in, 
There  ends;  a  new  song  to  begin.  Drayton. 

Calls  down  riveret  from  her  spring, 
Their  queen  upon  her  way  to  bring  Drayton. 

River-god,  riv'iir-god.  n.  s.  Tutelary 
deity  of  a  river. 

His  wig  hung  as  strait  as  the  hair  of  a  river-god 
rising  from  the  water.  Arbuthnnt. 

River  horse,  riv'ur-horse.  n.  s.  Hippo- 
potamus. 

Rose, 
As  plants  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land, 
The  river-horse  and  scaly  crocodile.  Milton. 

Ri'vet,  rlv'it."  n.  s.  [river,  Fr.  to  break 
the  point  of  a  thing;  to  drive]  A  fast- 
ening pin  clenched  at  both  ends. 

The  armourers  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.        Shakspeare. 

Thy  armour 
I'll  frush,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all, 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it.  Shakspeare. 

Though  Valeria's  fair,  and  though  she  loves  me 
too, 
'Gainst  her  my  soul  is  arm'd  on  every  part; 
Yet  there  are  secret  rivets  to  my  heart, 
Where  Berenice's  charms  have  found  the  way, 
Subtile  as  lightnings.  Dryden. 

The  verse  in  fashion  is,  when  numbers  flow 
So  smooth  and  equal,  that  no  sight  can  find 
The  rivet,  where  the  polish'd  piece  was  join'd. 

Dryden. 
The  rivets  of  those  wings  inclosed 
Fit  not  each  other.  Dryden. 

This  instrument  should  move  easy  upon  the  rivet. 

Sharp. 
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To  Ri'vet,  riv'it.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  fasten  with  rivets. 

This  man, 
If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove;  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucasus,  should  he  but  frown.       Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To  fasten  strongly;  to  make  immove- 
able. 

You  were  to  blame  to  part  with 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  rivelted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh.        Shaksp. 

Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that's  rivelted, 
Screw'd  to  my  mem'ry?  Shakspeare. 

What  one  party  thought  to  rivet  to  a  settledness 
by  the  influence  of  the  Scots,  that  the  other  rejects. 

King  Charles. 

Till  fortune's  fruitless  spite  had  made  it  known, 
Her  blows  not  shook  but  rivelted  his  throne.  Dryd. 

Thus  hath  God  not  only  rivetted  the  notion  of 
himself  into  our  natures,  but  likewise  made  the 
belief  of  his  being,  necessary  to  the  peace  of  our 
minds  and  happiness  of  society.  Tillotson. 

If  the  eye  sees  those  things  rivetted  which  are 
loose,  where  will  you  begin  to  rectify  the  mistake? 

Locke. 

Where  we  use  words  of  a  loose  and  wandering 
signification,  hence  follows  mistake  and  error, 
which  those  maxims,  brought  as  proofs  to  establish 
propositions,  wherein  the  terms  stand  for  undeter- 
mined ideas,  do  by  their  authority  confirm  and 
rivet.  Locke. 

Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  pow'rs! 

Congreve. 
They  provoke  him  to  the  rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and,  stooping  from  your  horse, 
Rivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground.      Jlddison 

A  similitude  of  nature  and  manners,  in  such  a 
degree  as  we  are  capable  of,  must  tie  the  holy  knot, 
and  rivet  the  friendship  between  us.        Atterbury. 

3.  To  drive  or  clench  a  rivet. 

In  rivetting,  the  pin  you  rivet  in  should  stand 
upright  to  the  plate  you  rivet  it  upon;  for  if  it  do 
not  stand  upright,  you  will  be  forced  to  set  it  up- 
right, after  it  is  rivetted.  Moxon. 

Ri'vulet,  riv'u-let.  n.  s.  [rivulus,  Lat.] 
A  small  river;  a  brook;  a  streamlet. 

By  fountain  or  by  shady  rivulet, 
He  sought  them.  Milton. 

The  veins,  where  innumerable  little  rivulets  have 
their  confluence  into  the  common  channel  of  the 
blood.  Bentley. 

I  saw  the  rivulet  of  Salforata,  formerly  called 
Albula,  and  smelt  the  stench  that  rises  from  its 
water,  which  Martial  mentions.  Addison. 

Rixdo'llar,  riks'dol-lflr.  n.s.  A  German 
coin,  worth  about  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence sterling.  Diet. 

Roach,  rotsh.396  n.  s.  [from  rutilus,  Lat. 
red-haired] 

A  roach  is  a  fish  of  no  great  reputation  for  his 
dainty  taste:  his  spawn  is  accounted  much  better 
than  any  other  part  of  him:  he  is  accounted  the 
water  sheep,  for  his  simplicity  and  foolishness;  and 
it  is  noted,  that  roaches  recover  strength,  and  grow 
in  a  fortnight  after  spawning.  Walton. 

If  a  gudgeon  meet  a  roach, 
He  dare  not  venture  to  approach; 
Yet  still  he  leaps  at  flies.  Swift. 

Road,  rode.396  n.s.  [rade,  Fr.  route,  Fr. 

route  is  via  trita.~j 
1.  Large  way;  path. 

Would  you  not  think  him  a  madman,  who,  whilst 
he  might  easily  ride  on  the  beak  i  jad  way,  should 
trouble  himself  with  breaking  up  of  gaps?  Suckling. 

To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way, 
A  broad  and  ample  road.  Milton. 

The  liberal  man  dwells  always  in  the  road.  Fell. 

To  be  indifferent  whether  we  embrace  falsehood 
or  truth,  is  the  great  road  to  error.  Locke. 

Could  stupid  atoms,  with  impetuous  speed, 
By  diff'rent  roads  and  adverse  ways  proceed, 
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That  there  they  might  rencounter,  here  unite. 

Blackmori. 
There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up. 

Addison. 

2.  [rade,  Fr.]    Ground  where  ships  may 
anchor. 

I  should  be  still 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports  and  roads; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures.  Shakspeare 

About  the  island  are  many  roads,  but  only  one 
harbour.  Sandys. 

3.  Inroad;  incursion. 
The  Volscians  stand 

Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 

Upon 's  again.  Shakspeare. 

Cason  was  desirous  of  the  spoil,  for  he  was,  by 

the  former  rood  into  that  country,  famous  and  rich. 

Knolles. 
The  king  of  Scotland,  seeing  none  came  in  t» 
Perkin,    turned  his   enterprise   into  a  road,   and 
wasted  Northumberland  with  fire  and  sword. 

Bacon. 
Journey.  The  word  seems,  in  this  sense 
at  least,  to  be  derived  from  rode,  the 
preterit  of  ride:  as  we  say,  a  short  ride; 
an  easy  ride. 

With  easy  roads  he  came  to  Leicester, 
And  lodg'd  in  the  abbey.  Shakspeare. 

He  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  begins.  Milton. 
5.  The  act,  or  state  of  travelling. 

Some  taken  from  their  shops  and  farms,  others 
from  their  sports  and  pleasures,  these  at  suits  of  law, 
those  at  gaming  tables,  some  on  the  road,  others  at 
their  own  fire-sides.  Law. 

To  ROAM,  rome.295  v.  n.  [romigare, 
Italian.  See  Room.]  To  wander  with- 
out any  certain  purpose;  to  ramble;  to 
rove;  to  play  the  vagrant.  It  is  imagin- 
ed to  come  from  the  pretences  of  va- 
grants, who  always  said  they  were  going 
to  Rome. 

Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia. 

Shakspeare  ■ 
Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood. 

Shakspeare. 
The  lonely  fox  roams  far  abroad, 
On  secret  rapine  bent,  and  midnight  fraud.    Prior. 

What  were  unenlighten'd  man, 
A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wilds 
In  quest  of  prey.  Thomson. 

To  Roam,  rome.  v.  a.  To  range;  to  wan- 
der over. 

Now  fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couch'd, 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam. 

Milton. 

Roa'mer,   ro'mur.98    n.  s.   [from  roam.~\ 
A  rover;  a  rambler;  a  wanderer;  a  va- 
grant. 
Roan,  rone.296  adj.  [rouen,  French.] 

Roan  horse  is  a  horse  of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  black 
colour,  with  grey  or  white  spots  interspersed  very 
thick.  Fai-rier's  Dictionary. 

To  Roar,  rore.  v.  n.  [parian,  Sax.] 

1.  To  cry  as  a  lion  or  other  wild  beast. 
Roaring  bulls  he  would  him  make  to  tame. 

Spenser. 
Warwick  and  Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  feiter'd  the  kingly  lion, 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 

Shakspeare. 
The  young  lions  roared  upon  him,  and  yelled. 

Jeremiah. 
The  death  of  Daphnis  woods  and  hills  deplore, 
They  cast  the  sound  to  Libya's  dcsait  shore, 
The  Lybian  lions  hear,  and  hearing  roar.   Dryden. 

2.  To  cry  in  distress. 
At  his  nurse's  tears 
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He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory, 

That  pages  blush'd  at  him.  Shakspeare. 

Sole  on  the  barren  sands  the  suff'ring  chief 
Roar'd  out  for  anguish,  and  indulg'd  his  grief. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  sound  as  the  wind  or  sea. 

South,  east,  and  west,  with  mix'd  confusion  roar, 
And  rowl  the  foaming  billows  to  the  shore.  Dryden. 

Loud  as  the  wolves  in  Orca's  stormy  steep, 
Howl  to  the  roaring  of  the  northern  deep.      Pope. 

4.  To  make  a  loud  noise. 

The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceas'd  to  roar. 

Milton. 
Consider  what  fatigues  I've  known, 
How  oft  I  cross'd  where  carts  and  coaches  roared. 

Gay. 

Roar,  rore.290  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  cry  of  the  lion  or  other  beast. 

The  wonted  roar  is  up, 
And  hiss  continual  through  the  tedious  night. 

Thomson. 

2.  An  outcry  of  distress. 

3.  A  clamour  of  merriment. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols?  your 
songs?  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont 
to  set  the  table  in  a  roar?  Shakspeare. 

4.  The  sound  of  the  wind  or  sea. 

The  roar 
Of  loud  Euroclydon.  Philips. 

5.  Any  loud  noise. 

,  Deep  throated  engines  belch'd,  whose  roar 
Imbowel'd  with  outrageous  noise  the  air.     Milton. 

Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shoar, 
Swinging  flow  with  sullen  roar.  Milton. 

When  cannons  did  diffuse, 
Preventing  posts,  the  terror,  and  the  news; 
Our  neighbour  princes  trembled  at  their  roar. 

Waller. 
The  waters,  list'ning  to  the  trumpet's  roar, 
Obey  the  summons,  and  forsake  the  shore.  Dryden. 
Roa'rer,    ro'rur.    n.  s.   [from  roar.']   A 
noisy  brutal  man. 
The  English  roarers  put  down  all.  Howel. 

Roa'ry,   ro're.    adj.   [better  rory;  rores, 
Lat.]  Dewy. 

On  Lebanon  his  foot  he  set, 
And  shook  his  wings  with  roary  May  dews  wet. 

Fair/ax. 
To  Roast,  rost.296  v.  a.  [rostir,  rotir,  Fr. 
rosteiu,  Germ,  gejior-tofc,  Sax.  roasted; 
from  rastrum,  Lat.  a  grate;  to  roast, 
being,  in  its  original  sense,  to  broil  on 
a  gridiron.] 

1 .  To  dress  meat,  by  turning  it  round  be- 
fore the  fire. 

He  roasteth  not  that  which  he  took  in  hunting. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Roasting  and  boiling  are  below  the  dignity  of 

your  office.  Swift. 

2.  To  impart  dry  heat  to  flesh. 

Here  elements  have  lost  their  uses, 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces; 
Fire  will  not  roast,  nor  water  boil.  Swift. 

3.  To  dress  at  the  fire  without  water. 

In  eggs  boiled  and  roasted,  there  is  scarce  differ- 
ence to  be  discerned.  Bacon. 

4.  To  heat  any  thing  violently. 

Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire, 
He  thus  o'ersized  with  coagulate  gore, 
Old  Priam  seeks.  Shakspeare. 

Roast,  rost.  for  roasted. 

He  lost  his  roast  beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to 
touch  a  sirloin.  Addison. 

And  if  Dan  Congreve  judges  right, 
Roast  beef  and  ale  make  Britons  fight.  Prior. 

It  warns  the  cook-maid,  not  to  burn 
The  roost  meat,  which  it  cannot  turn.  Swift. 

To  rule  the  Roast.    To  govern;  to  man- 


age; to  preside.  It  was  perhaps  origin- 
ally roist,  which  signified  a  tumult,  to 
direct  the  populace. 

Where  champions  ruleth  the  roast, 
There  dailie  disorder  is  most.  Tttsser. 

The  new  made  duke,  that  rules  the  roast. 

Shakspeare. 

Alma  slap-dash,  is  all  again 
In  ev'ry  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein; 
Runs  here  and  there,  like  Hamlet's  ghost, 
While  every  where  she  rules  the  roast.  Prior. 

Rob,  rob.  n.  s.  [I  believe  Arabick.]  In- 
spissated juice. 

The  infusion,  being  evaporated  to  a  thicker  con- 
sistence, passeth  into  a  jelly,  10b,  extract,  which 
contain  all  the  virtues  cf  the  infusion.    Jlrbuthnot. 

To  ROB,  rob.  v.  a.  [robber,  old  Fr.  rob- 
bare,  Italian.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  any  thing  by  unlawful 
force,  or  by  secret  theft;  to  plunder. 
To  be  robbed,  according  to  the  present 
use  of  the  word,  is  to  be  injured  by  theft 
secret  or  violent;  to  rob,  is  to  take  away 
by  unlawful  violence;  and  to  steal,  is  to 
take  away  privately. 

Is't  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden, 
And,  like  a  thief,  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  sawcy  terms? 

Shakspeare. 

Our  sins  being  ripe,  there  was  no  preventing  of 
God's  justice  from  reaping  that  glory  in  our  cala- 
mities, which  we  robbed  him  of  in  our  prosperity. 

King  Charles. 

I  have  not  here  designed  to  ro6  him  of  any  part 
of  that  commendation,  which  he  has  so  justly  ac- 
quired from  the  whole  author,  whose  fragments  only 
fall  to  my  portion.  Dryden. 

The  water  nymphs  lament  their  empty  urns, 
Bceotia,  robb'd  of  silver  Dirce,  mourns.     Addison. 

2.  To  set  free;  to  deprive  of  something 
bad.  Ironical. 

Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou  a  merry  devil, 
Did'st  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness.   Shaksp. 

3.  To  take  away  unlawfully. 

Better  be  disdain'd  of  all,  than  fashion  a  carriage 
to  rob  love  from  any.  Shakspeare. 

Procure,  that  the  nourishment  may  not  be  robbed 
and  drawn  away.  Bacon. 

Nor  will  I  take  from  any  man  his  due; 
But  thus  assuming  all,  he  robs  from  you.     Dryden. 

Oh  double  sacrilege  on  things  divine, 
To  ro6  the  relick,  and  deface  the  shrine!    Dryden. 

Ro'brer,  rob'bur.98  n.  s.  [from  rob.]  One 
that  plunders  by  force,  or  steals  by  se- 
cret means;  a  plunderer;  a  thief. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee;  I'm  your  host; 
With  robbers  hands,  my  hospitable  favour 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.  Shakspeare. 

Had'st  thou  not  committed 
Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  Ascalon; 

Then,  like  a  robber,  strip'd'st  them  of  their  robes. 

Milton. 

The  robber  must  run,  ride,  and  use  all  the  despe- 
rate ways  of  escape;  and  probably,  after  all,  his 
sin  betrays  him  to  the  gaol,  and  from  thence  ad- 
vances him  to  the  gibbet.  South. 

Bold  Prometheus  did  aspire, 
And  stole  from  heav'n  the  seeds  of  fire; 
A  train  of  ills,  a  ghastly  crew, 
The  robber's  blazing  tract  pursue.  Dryden 

Publick  robbers  are  more  criminal  than  petty  and 

common  thieves.  Davenant. 

Ro'bberv,   rob'bur-e.  n.  s.   [roberie,  old 

Fr.  from  rob.]     Theft  perpetrated  by 

force  or  with  privacy. 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves.  Shakspeare. 


A  storm  or  robbery 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings.  Shakspeare. 

Some  more  effectual  way  might  be  found,  for 
suppressing  common  thefts  and  robberies.     Temple. 

Robe,  robe.  n.  s.  [robbe,  Fr.  robba,  Ital. 
rauba,  low  Lat.]  A  gown  of  state;  a 
dress  of  dignity. 

Through  tatter'd  cloaths  small  vices  do  appear; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.  Shakspeare. 

My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  fairies, 
Finely  attir'd  in  a  robe  of  white .  Shakspeare. 

The  last  good  king,  whom  willing  Rome  obey'd. 
Was  the  poor  off-pring  of  a  captive  maid; 
Yet  he  those  robes  of  empire  justly  bore, 
Which  Romulus,  our  sacred  founder,  wore.    Dryd. 
To  Robe,  robe.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
dress  pompously;  to  invest. 

What  christian  soldier  will  not  be  touched  with  a 
religious  emulation,  to  see  an  order  of  Jesus  do  such 
service  for  enlarging  the  christian  borders:  and  an 
order  of  St.  George  only  to  robe,  and  feast,  and  per- 
form rites  and  observances?  Bacon- 
There  in  long  robes  the  royal  magi  stand; 
The  sage  Chaldaeans  roo'd  in  white  appear'd, 
And  Brachmans.  Pope. 
Robed  in  loose  array  she  came  to  bathe. 

Thomson , 
Ro'bert,   rob'burt.   n.  s.   [geranium  ru- 
perti,  Latin.]     An  herb;  storksbill. 

Ainsnvorth 
Robe'rsman,  rob'burz-man.      >    n.  s.  In 
Robe'rtsman,  rob'burts-man.  \   the  old 
statutes,  a  sort  of  bold  and   stout  rob- 
bers or  night  thieves,  said  to  be  so  call- 
ed from  Robinhood,  a  famous  robber. 
Ro'bin,  rob'bin.  > 

Robin-red-bSeast,  rob-bln-red'brest.    \ 
n.  s.  \rubecula,  Lat.]   A  bird  so  named 
from  his  red  breast;  a  ruddock. 

Up  a  grove  did  spring,  green  as  in  May, 
When  April  had  been  moist;  upon  whose  bushes 
The  pretty  robins,  nightingales,  and  thrushes 
Warbled  their  notes.  Suckling'. 

The  robin-red-breast,  till  of  late  had  rest, 

And  children  sacred  held  a  martin's  nest.       Pope. 

Robo'reous,    ro-bo're-us.     adj.    [robur, 

Latin.]  Made  of  oak.  Diet. 

ROBU'ST,  ro-biist'.  \  adj.  \_ro- 

ROBU'STIOUS,  ro-bust'yus.  S     bus'tus, 

Latin;  robuste,  Fr.] 

1.  Strong;  sinewy;  vigorous;  forceful. 

These  redundant  locks, 
Robustious  to  no  purpose,  clustring  down, 
Vain  monument  of  strength.  Milton. 

2.  Boisterous;  violent;  unwieldy. 

The  men  sympathize  with  the  mastiffs,  in  robusti- 
ous and  rough  coming  on.  Shakspeare. 

It  offends  me  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated 
fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings.  Shakspeare. 

While  I  was  managing  this  young  robustious  fel- 
low, that  old  spark,  who  was  nothing  but  skin  and 
bone,  slipt  through  my  fingers.  Dryden. 

Romp- loving  miss 
Is  haul'd  about  in  gallantry  robust.  Thomson. 

3.  Requiring  strength. 

The  tenderness  of  a  sprain  remains  a  good  while 
after,  and  leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  the  man,  not 
to  put  the  part  quickly  again  to  any  robust  employ- 
ment. Locke, 

4.  Robustious  is  now  only  used  in  low  lan- 
guage, and  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 

Robustness,  ro-bust'nes.  n.  s.  [Irom  ro- 
bust.]  Strength;  vigour. 

Beef  may  confer  a  robustness  on  my  son's  limbs, 
but  will  hebetate  his  intellectuals.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Rooambo'le,  rok'am-bole.  n.  s.  See  Gar- 
lick. 
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Rocambole  is  a  sort  of  wild  garlick,  otherwise 
called  Spanish  garlick;  the  seed  is  about  the  big- 
ness of  ordinary  pease .  Mortimer. 

Garlick,  rocambole,  and  onions  abound  with  a 
pungent  volatile  salt.  Jirbulhnot. 

Roche-alum,  rotsh-al'lum.  n.  s.   [roche, 

French;  a  rock. J  A  purer  kind  of  alum. 

Roche-alum  is  also  good.  Mortimer. 

Ro'chet,  rok'it.  n.  s.  [rochet,  French, 
rochetum,  from  roccus,  low  Latin,  a 
coat.] 

1.  A  surplice;  the  white  upper  garment 
of  the  priest  officiating. 

What  zealous  phrenzy  did  the  senate  seize, 
•That  tare  the  rochet  to  such  rags  as  these? 

Cleaveland. 

2.  [rubellio,  Lat.]   A  fish.  Ainsnuorth. 
ROCK,  r6k.  n.  s.  [roc,  roche,  Fr.  rocca, 

Italian.] 

1.  A  vast  mass  of  stone,  fixed  in  the  earth. 

The  splitting  rocks  cow'r'd  in  the  sinking  sands, 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides. 

Shakspeare. 

There  be  rock  herbs;  but  those  are  where  there 
is  some  mould.  Bacon. 

Distilling  some  of  the  tincted  liquor,  all  that 
came  over  was  as  limpid  and  colourless  as  rock 
water,  and  the  liquor  remaining  in  the  vessel  deep- 
ly ceruleous.  Boyle. 

These  lesser  rocks,  or  great  bulky  stones,  are  they 
not  manifest  fragments?  Burnet. 

Of  amber  a  nodule,  invested  with  a  coat,  called 
rock  amber.  Woodward. 

Pigeons  or  doves  are  of  several  sorts;  as  wood 
pigeons  and  rock  pigeons.  Mortimer. 

Ye  darksome  pines,  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclin'd, 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind.  Pope- 

2.  Protection;  defence.  A  scriptural  sense. 

Though  the  reeds  of  Egypt  break  under  the  hand 
of  him  that  leans  on  them,  yet  the  rock  of  Israel  will 
be  an  everlasting  stay.  King  Charles. 

3.  [rock,  Danish;  rocca,  Italian;  rucca, 
Spanish;  sfiinroch,  Dutch.]  A  distaff 
held  in  the  hand,  from  which  the  wool 
was  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below. 

A  learned  and  a  manly  soul 
I  purpos'd  her;  that  should  with  even  powers, 

The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  sheers,  controul 
Of  destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours.  B.  Jonson. 

On  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  turn  the  wheel  apace.      Dryden. 

Flow  from  the  rock,  my  flax,  and  swiftly  flow, 
Pursue  thy  thread,  the  spindle  runs  below.   Parnel. 

To  Rock,  rok.  v.  a.  [rocquer,  French.] 

1.  To  shake;  to  move  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

If,  by  a  quicker  rocking  of  the  engine,  the  smoke 
were  more  swiftly  shaken,  it  would,  like  water,  vi- 
brate to  and  fro.  Boyle. 

The  wind  was  laid;  the  whisp'ring  sound 
Was  dumb ;  a  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

A  living  tortoise,  being  turned  upon  its  back, 
could  help  itself  only  by  its  neck  and  head,  by  push- 
ing against  the  ground  to  rock  itself  as  in  a  cradle, 
to  find  out  the  side  towards  which  the  inequality  of 
the  ground  might  more  easily  permit  to  roll  its  shell. 

Ray. 

2.  To  move  the  cradle,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure sleep. 

Come,  take  hand  with  me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 

Shakspeare. 
Leaning  ber  head  upon  my  breast, 
My  panting  heart  rocked  her  asleep.  Suckling. 

My  bloody  resolutions, 
Like  sick  and  froward  children, 
Were  rocked  asleep  by  reason.  Denham. 

While  his  secret  soul  on  Flanders  preys, 
He  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  babe  of  Spain.   Dryden. 


High  in  his  hall,  rock'd  in  a  chair  of  state, 
The  king  with  his  tempestuous  council  sate.    Dryd. 
3.  To  lull;  to  quiet. 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 
And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain !  Shak. 
To   Rock,  rok.  v.  n.  To  be  violently  agi- 
tated; to  reel  to  and  fro. 
The  rocking  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps,  to  and  fro  they  reel 
Astonished.  Philips. 

I  like  this  rocking  of  the  battlements.       Young. 
Rock-doe,   rok'do.  n.  a.     A   species   of 
deer. 

The  rock-doe  breeds  chiefly  upon  the  Alps:  a  crea- 
ture of  admirable  swiftness;  and  may  probably  be 
that  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job:  her  horns  grow 
sometimes  so  far  backward,  as  to  reach  over  her 
buttocks.  Grew. 

Rock-ruby,  rok'r66-be.  n  s.  A  name  giv- 
en improperly  by  lapidaries  and  jewel- 
lers to  the  garnet,  when  it  is  of  a  very 
strong,  but  not  deep  red,  and  has  a  fair 
cast  of  the  blue.  Hill. 

Rock-ruby  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  hardest  of 
all  the  kinds.  Woodward. 

Rock-salt,  rok'salt.  n.  s;  Mineral  salt. 
Two  pieces  of  transparent  rock-salt;  one  white, 
the  other  red.  Woodward. 

Ro'cker,  rok'kur.98  n.  s.  [from  rock.]  One 
who  rocks  the  cradle. 

His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept, 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept.  Dryden. 
Ro'cket,  rok'kit."  n.  s.  [rocchetto,  Ital.] 
An  artificial  firework,  being  a  cylindri- 
cal case  of  paper  filled  with  nitre,  char- 
coal, and  sulphur,  which  mounts  in  the 
air  to  a  considerable  height,  and  there 
bursts. 

Every  rocket  ended  in  a  constellation,  strowing 
the  air  with  a  shower  of  silver  spangles.     Mdison. 
When  bonfires  blaze,  your  vagrant  works  shall 
rise 
In  rockets,  till  they  reach  the  wond'ring  skies. 

Garth. 
Ro'cket,  rok'kit.  n.  s.  [truca.]    A  plant. 
The   whole   plant  hath  a  peculiar  fetid 
smell.  Miller. 

Rocket  is  one  of  the  sallet  furniture.     Mortimer. 
Ro'ckless,  r6k'l£s.  adj.  [from  rock.]  Be- 
ing without  rocks. 

A  chrystal  brook 
Is  weedless  all  above,  and  rockless  all  below. 

Dryden. 
Ro'ckuose,  r6k'roze.  n.  s.  [rock  and  rose.] 

A  plant. 
Ro'ckwork,   rok'wurk.   n.  s.  [rock   and 
work.']    Stones  fixed  in  mortar,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  asperities  of  rocks.  A  natu- 
ral wall  of  rock. 

The  garden  is  fenced  on  the  lower  end,  by  a  na- 
tural mound  of  rockicork.  Mdison. 
Ro'cky,  rok'ke.  adj.  [from  rock.] 

1.  Full  of  rocks. 

Val  de  Compare  presenteth  her  rocky  mountains. 

Sandys. 
Make  the  bold  prince 
Through  the  cold  north,  and  rocky  regions  run. 

Waller. 
The  vallies  he  restrains 
With  rocky  mountains.  Dryden. 

Nature  lodges  her  treasures  in  rocky  ground. 

Locke. 

2.  Resembling  a  rock. 

Such  destruction  to  withstand,  he  oppos'd  the 
rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield.  Milton- 

'3.  Hard;  stony;  obdurate. 


I,  like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft, 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom.  Shakspeare. 
Rod,  rod    n.  s.  [rotde,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  long  twig. 

Some  chuse  a  hazle  rod  of  the  same  year's  shoot, 
and  tltisj  they  bind  on  to  another  straight  stick  of 
any  wood,  and  walking  softly  over  those  place", 
where  they  suspect  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  be 
enriched  with  mrtais,  the  wand  will,  by  bowing  to- 
wards it,  discover  it.  Boyle. 

2.  A  kind  of  sceptre. 

Sh'  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen; 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown, 
The  rod  and  bird  of  peace.  Shakspeare. 

The  past'ral  reed  ol  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod. 

Milton. 
0  gentle  sleep,  I  cry'd, 
Why  is  thy  gift  to  me  alone  deny'd? 
Mildest  of  beings,  friend  to  ev'ry  clime, 
Where  lies  my  error,  what  has  beeu  my  crime? 
Beasts,  birds  and  cattle  feel  thy  balmy  rod; 
The  drowsy  mountains  wave,  and  seem  to  nod: 
The  torrents  cease  to  chide,  the  seas  to  roar, 
And  the  hush'd  waves  recline  upon  the  shore. 

Harte . 

3.  Any  thing  long  and  slender. 

Let  the  fisherman 
Increase  his  tackle,  and  his  rod  retie.  Gay. 

Haste,  ye  Cyclops,  with  your  forked  rods, 
This  rebel  love  braves  all  the  gods, 
And  every  hour  by  love  is  made, 
Some  heaven  defying  Encelade.  Granville. 

4.  An  instrument  for  measuring. 
Decempeda  was  a  measuring  rod  for  taking  the 

dimensions  of  buildings,    and   signified  the   same 
thing  as  pertica,  taken  as  a  measure  of  lengtu. 

Jirbuthnot. 

An  instrument   of  correction,  made  of 
twigs  tied  together. 

If  he  be  bul  once  so  taken  idly  roguing,  he  may 
punish  him  with  stocks ;  but  if  he  be  found  again  so 
loitering,  he  may  scourge  him  with  whips  or  rods. 

Spenser. 

I  am  whipt  and  scourg'd  with  rods, 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  Bolingbroke.  Shakspeare. 

In  this  condition  the  rod  of  God  hath  a  voice  to 
be  heard,  and  he,  whose  office  it  is,  ought  now  to 
expound  to  the  sick  man  the  particular  meaning  of 
the  voice.  Hammond. 

Grant  me  and  my  people  the  benefit  of  thy  chas- 
tisements; and  thy  rod,  as  well  as  thy  staff,  may 
comfort  us.  King  Charles. 

They  trembling  learn  to  throw  the  fatal  dart, 
And  under  rods  of  rough  centurions  smart       Dryd. 

As  soon  as  that  sentence  is  executed,  these  rods, 
these  instruments  of  divine  displeasure,  are  thrown 
into  the  fire.  Atterbury. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod: 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.      Pope. 
Rode,  rode.  The  pret.  of  ride. 

He  in  paternal  glory  rode.  Milton. 

Rodomonta'de,  rod-6-mon-tade'.  n.  s. 
[from  a  boastful  boisterous  hero  of  Ari- 
osto,  called  Rodomontt;  rodomontade, 
French.]  An  empty  noisy  bluster  or 
boast;  a  rant. 

He  only  serves  to  be  sport  for  his  company ;  for 
in  these  gamesome  days  men  will  give  uim  hints, 
which  may  put  him  upon  his  rodomontades. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  libertines  of  painting  have  no  other  model 
but  a  rodomontade  genius,  and  very  irregular,  which 
violently  hurries  them  away.  Dryden, 

He  talks  extravagant!}  in  his  passion,  but  if  I 
would  quote  a  hundred  phases  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Cetheijus,  I  could  Bhen  that  the  rodomontades  of 
Almanzor  are  neither  so  irrational  nor  impossible, 
for  Ci'thegus  threatens  to  destroy  nature.  Drydtn 
ToRo  omonta'de,  roci-o-inon-tade'.f .n. 
[from  the  noun.]  To  brag  thrasonicallv 
to  boast  like  Rodomon'' 
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Roe,  ro.  n.  s.  [pa,  pa-beop,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  species  of  deer,  yet  found   in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

He  would  him  make 
The  roe  bucks  in  their  flight  to  overtake.    Spenser. 

Thy  greyhounds  are  fleeter  than  the  roe.  Shaksp. 

They  were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  moun- 
tains. 1  Chronicles. 

Procure  mc  aTroglodyte  footman,  who  can  catch 
a  roe  at  his  full  speed.  Jirbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  The  female  of  the  hart. 

Run  like  a  roe  or  hart  upon 
The  lofty  hills  of  Bitheron.  Sandys. 

Roe,  ro.  n.  s.  [properly  roan  or  rone;  rann, 
Dan.  rogen,  Germ.]  The  eggs  of  fish. 

Here  comes  Romeo 
Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring.     Shakspeare. 
Roga'tion,  ro-ga'shun.  n.   s.    [rogation, 
French;  from  rogo,  Latin.]  Litany;  sup- 
plication. 

He  perfecteth  the  rogations  of  litanies  before  in 
use,  and  addeth  unto  them  that  which  the  present 
necessity  required.  Hooker. 

Supplications,  with  this  solemnity  for  appeasing 
of  God's  wrath,  were  of  the  Greek  church  termed 
litanies,  and  rogations  of  the  Latin.  Taylor. 

Roga'tion-week,  ro-ga'shun-week.  n.  s. 
The  second  week  befoVe  Witsunday; 
thus  called  from  three  fasts  observed 
therein,  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  called  rogation  days,  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  prayers  and 
processions,  then  made  for  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  or  as  a  preparation  for  the 
devotion  of  Holy  Thursday.  Diet. 

ROGUE,  rog.33?  n.  s.  [of  uncertain  ety- 
mology.] 
I.  A  wandering  beggar;  a  vagrant;  a  va- 
gabond. 

For  fear  lest  we,  like  rogues,  should  be  reputed, 
And  for  ear-marked  beasts  abroad  be  bruited. 

Spenser. 

The  sheriff  and  the  marshal  may  do  .the  more 
good,  and  more  terrify  the  idle  rogue.         Spenser. 

The  scum  of  people  and  wicked  condemned  men 
spoiled  the  plantation;  for  they  will  ever  live  like 
rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy  and  do  mis- 
chief. Bacon. 

The  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the  commanders 
very  poor  rogues.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  knave;  a  dishonest  fellow;  a  villain; 
a  thief. 

Thou  kill'stme  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain.  Shak. 

A  rogue  upon  the  highway  may  have  as  strong 
an  arm,  and  take  off  a  man's  head  as  cleverly  as 
the  executioner,  but  then  there  is  a  vast  disparity, 
when  one  action  is  murder  and  the  other  justice 

South. 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  the  garret, 
He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot. 

Dryden. 

The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise, 
And  ev'n  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise.  Pope. 

3.  A  name  of  slight  tenderness  and  en- 
dearment. 

I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so. 
— Alas!  poor  rogue,  I  think  indeed  she  loves. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  A  wag. 

Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  pleasant  slave  am  I ! 

Shakspeare. 
To  Rogue,  rog.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  wander;  to  play  the  vagabond. 

If  he  be  but  once  so  taken  idly  roguing,  he  may 

punish  him  with  the  stocks.  Spenser. 

He  rogued  away  at  last,  and  was  lost.       Carew. 

2.  To  play  knavish  tricks. 
Ro'guery,  r6'gur-e.98  n.  s.  [from  rogue."] 


1.  The  life  of  a  vagabond. 

To  live  in  one  land  is  captivity, 
To  run  all  countries  a  wild  roguery. .  Donne. 

2.  Knavish  tricks. 

They  will  afterwards  hardly  be  drawn  to  their 
wonted  lewd  life  in  thievery  and  roguery.  Spenser. 
You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too;  there's 
nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man. 

Shakspeare. 

Like  the  devil  did  tempt  and  sway  'em 

To  rogueries,  and  then  betray  'em.  Hudibras. 

The  kid  smelt  out  the  roguery.  L'Estrange. 

'Tis  no  scandal  grown, 

For  debt  and  roguery  to  quit  the  town.        Dryden. 

The  roguery  of  alchymy, 
And  we  the  bubbled  fools, 

Spend  all  our  present  stock  in  hopes  of  golden  rules. 

Swift. 

3.  Waggery;  arch  tricks. 
Ro'gueship,  rog'ship.  n,  s.  [from  rogue."] 

The  qualities  or  personage  of  a  rogue. 

Say,  in  what  nasty  cellar  under  ground, 
Or  what  church  porch,  your  rogueship  may  be  found  ? 

Dryden. 
Ro'guish,  ro'gish.  adj.  [from  rogue.] 

1.  Vagrant;  vagabond. 

Though  the  persons,  by  whom  it  is  used,  be  of 
better  note  than  the  former  roguish  sort;  yet  the 
fault  is  no  less  worthy  of  a  marshal.  Spenser. 

2.  Knavish;  fraudulent. 
He  gets  a  thousand  thumps  and  kicks, 

Yet  cannot  leave  his  roguish  tricks.  Swift. 

3.  Waggish;  wanton;  slightly  mischiev- 
ous. 

The  most  bewitching  leer  with  her  eyes,  the 
mostroguis/i  cast;  her  cheeks  are  dimpled  when 
she  smiles,  and  her  smiles  would  tempt  an  hermit. 

Dryden. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away  a 
whole  evening  in  playing  their  innocent  tricks;  our 
friend  Whimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and 
shews  a  thousand  roguish  tricks  on  these  occasions. 

Addison 

Timothy  used  to  be  playing  roguish  tricks ;  when 
his  mistress's  back  was  turned,  he  would  loll  out 
his  tongue.  Jirbuthnot. 

Ro'guish ly,  ro'gish-le.  adv.  [from  ro- 
guish.] Like  a  rogue;  knavishly;  wan- 
tonly. 
Ro'guishness,  ro'gish-nes.  n.  s.  [from  ro- 
guish.] The  qualities  of  a  rogue. 
Ro'guy,  ro'ge.3*6  adj.  [from  rogue.]  Kna- 
vish; wanton.  A  bad  word. 

A  shepherd's  boy  had  gotten  a  roguy  trick  of  cry- 
ing, A  wolf,  and  fooling  the  country  with  false 
alarms.  VEstrange. 

To  Roist,  roist.  >      v.  n.  [Of  this 

To  Roi'ster,  rois'tur.  5  word  the  most 
probable  etymology  is  from  rister, 
Islandick,  a  violent  man.]  To  behave 
turbulently;  to  act  at  discretion;  to  be  at 
free  quarter;  to  bluster. 

I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits. 

Shakspeare. 
Among  a  crew  of  roisVring  fellows, 
He'd  sit  whole  evenings  at  the  alehouse.         Swift. 

Roi'ster,  or  Roisterer,  rois'tur.299  n.  «. 
[from  the  verb.]  A  turbulent,  brutal, 
lawless,  blustering  fellow. 

To  ROLL,  role.40''  v,  a,  \rouler,  Fr. 
rollen,  Dutch;  from  rotula,  of  roto,  La- 
tin.] 

1.  To  move  any  thing  by  volutation,  or 
successive  application  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  surface,  to  the  ground. 


Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre?  Mark. 

2.  To  move  any  thing  round  upon  its  axis. 

3.  To  move  in  a  circle. 

To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Milton. 
4-  To  produce  a  periodical  revolution. 
Heav'n  shone  and  rolVd  her  motions.       Milton. 

5.  To  wrap  round  upon  itself. 

6.  To  enwrap;  to  involve  in  bandage. 

By  this  rolling,  parts  are  kept  from  joining  to- 
gether. Wiseman. 

7.  To  form  by  rolling  into  round  masses. 

Grind  red-lead,  or  any  other  colour  with  strong 
wort,  and  so  roll  them  up  into  long  rolls  like  pencils. 

Peacham. 

8.  To  pour  in  a  stream  or  waves. 

A  small  Euphrates,  through  the  piece  is  rolVd, 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold.     Pope. 
To  Roll,  role.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  moved  by  the  successive  appli- 
cation of  all  parts  of  the  surface  to  a 
plane:  as  a  cylinder. 

Fire  must  rend  the  sky, 
And  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls. 

Milton. 
Reports,  like  snow-balls,  gather  still  the  farther 
they  roll.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

I'm  pleas'd  with  my  own  work,  Jove  was  not 
more 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacieus  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas, 
To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  vast  abyss.  Dryden. 

To  run  on  wheels. 

He  next  essays  to  walk,  but  downward  press'd, 
On  four  feet  imitates  his  brother  beast; 
By  slow  degrees  he  gathers  from  the  ground 
His  legs,  and  to  the  rolling  chair  is  bound.     Dryd. 
3.  To  perform  a  periodical  revolution. 
Thus  the  year  rolls  within  itself  again.    Diyden. 
When  thirty  rolling  years  have  run  their  race. 

Dryden. 
To  move  with  the   surface  variously 
directed. 

Thou,  light, 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  which  roll  in  vain, 
To  find  the  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn.    Milt. 

A  boar  is  chaf 'd,  his  nostrils  flames  expire, 
And  his  red  eye-balls  roll  with  living  fire.      Dryd. 

5.  To  float  in  rough  water. 
Twice  ten  tempestuous  nights  I  roWd,  rcsign'd 

To  roaring  billows  and  the  warring  wind.        Pope. 

6.  To  move  as  waves  or  volumes  of  wa- 
ter. 

Wave  rolling  after  wave  in  torrent  rapture.  Milt. 

Our  nation  is  too  great  to  be  ruined  by  any  but 
itself;  and  if  the  number  and  weight  of  it  roll  one 
way  upon  the  greatest  changes  that  can  happen, 
yet  England  will  be  safe.  Temple. 

Till  the  huge  surge  rolVd  off,  then  backward 
sweep 
The  refluent  tides,  and  plunge  into  the  deep.  Pope. 

Storms  beat,  and  rolls  the  main; 
Oh  beat  those  storms,  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain! 

Pope. 

7.  To  fluctuate;  to  move  tumultuously. 

Here  tell  me,  if  thou  dar'st,  my  conscious  soul, 
What  diff'rent  sorrows  did  within  thee  roll.   Prior. 

The  thoughts,  which  roll  within  my  ravish'd 
breast, 
To  me,  no  seer,  th'  inspiring  gods  suggest.     Pope. 

In  her  sad  breast  the  prince's  fortunes  roll, 
And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul.  Pope. 

8.  To  revolve  on  an  axis. 

He  fashion'd  those  harmonious  orbs,  that  roll 
In  restless  gyres  about  the  Arctick  pole.      Sandys. 

9.  To  be  moved  with  vioience. 
Down  they  fell 

By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  rolVd.      Milton 


ROL 

Roll,  role.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  rolling;  the  state  of  being 
rolled. 

2.  The  thing  rolling. 

Listening  senates  hang  upon  thy  tongue, 
Devolving  through  the  maze  of  eloquence 
A  roll  of  periods  sweeter  than  her  song.    Thomson. 

3.  [rouleau,  Fr.]  Mass  made  round. 

Large  rolls  of  fat  about  his  shoulders  clung, 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung,  dddis. 

To  keep  ants  from  trees,  encompass  the  stem  four 
fingers  breadth  with  a  circle  or  roll  of  wool  newly 
plucked  Mortimer. 

4.  Writing  rolled  upon  itself;  a  volume. 

Busy  angels  spread 
The  lasting  roll,  recording  what  we  said.       Prior. 

5.  A  round  body  rolled  along;  a  cylinder. 

Where  land  is  clotty,  and  a  shower  of  rain  comes 
that  soaks  through,  use  a  roll  to  break  the  clots. 

Mortimer. 

6.  [rotulus,  Lai.]    Publick  writing. 

Cromwell  is  made  master 
O'  th'  rolls,  and  the  king's  secretary.      Shakspeare. 
Darius  made  a  decree,  and  search  was  made  in 
the  house  of  the  rolls,  where  the  treasures  were  laid 
up.  Ezra. 

The  rolls  of  parliament,  the  entry  of  the  petitions, 
answers,  and  transactions  in  parliament  are  extant. 

Hale. 

7.  A  register;  a  catalogue. 

Beasts  only  cannot  discern  beauty ;  and  let  them 
be  in  the  roll  of  beasts  that  do  not  honour  it. 

Sidney. 

These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary, 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  shew, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.  Shaksp. 

The  roll  and  list  of  that  army  doth  remain. 

Davies. 

Of  that  short  roll  of  friends  writ  in  my  heart, 
There's  none,  that  sometimes  greet  us  not.  Donne. 

'Tis  a  mathematical  demonstration,  that  these 
twenty-four  letters  admit  of  so  many  changes  in 
their  order,  and  make  such  a  long  roll  of  differently 
ranged  alphabets,  not  two  of  which  are  alike;  that 
they  could  not  all  be  exhausted,  though  a  million 
millions  of  writers  should  each  write  above  a  thou- 
sand alphabets  a-day,  for  the  space  of  a  million 
millions  of  years.  Bentley. 

8.  Chronicle 

Please  thy  pride,  and  search  the  herald's  roll, 
Where  thou  shall  find  thy  famous  pedigree.    Dryd. 

His  chamber  all  was  hang'd  about  with  rolls 
And  old  records,  from  ancient  times  deriv'd.  Spens. 

The  eye  of  time  beholds  no  name 
So  blest  as  thine,  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame.       Pope. 

9.  [role,  French.]     Part;  office.     Not  in 
use. 

In  human  society,  every  man  has  his  roll  and  sta- 
tion assigned  him.  V Estrange. 

Ro'lleh,  ro'lur.98  n.  s.  [rouleau,  Fr.  from 
roll.'] 

1.  Any  thing  turning  on  its  own  axis,  as 
a  heavy  stone  to  level  walks. 

When  a  man  tumbles  a  roller  down  a  hill,  the 
man  is  the  violent  enforcer  of  the  first  motion;  but 
when  it  is  once  tumbling,  the  property  of  the  tiling 
itself  continues  it.  Hammond. 

The  long  slender  worms,  that  breed  between  the 
skin  and  flesh  in  the  isle  of  Ormuz,  and  in  India, 
are  generally  twisted  out  upon  sticks  or  rollers. 

Ray. 

They  make  the  string  of  the  pole  horizontal  to- 
wards the  lathe,  conveying  and  guiding  the  string 
from  the  pole  of  the  work,  by  throwing  it  over  a 
roller.  Moxon. 

Lady  Charlotte,  like  a  stroller, 
Sits  mounted  on  the  garden  roller.  Swift. 

2.  Bandage;  fillet. 

Fasten  not  your  roller  by  tying  a  knot,  lest  you 

hurt  your  patient.  Wiseman. 

Bandage  being  chiefly  to  maintain  the  due  situa- 


ROM 

tion  of  a  dressing,  surgeons  always  turn  a  rollei-  with 
that  view.  Sharp. 

Ro'lling-pin,  ro'llng-pin.  n.  s.  [rolling 
and  fiin.~\     A  round  piece  of  wood  ta- 
pering at  each  end,  with  which  paste  is 
moulded. 
The  pin  should  be  as  thick  as  a  rollingpin. 

Wiseman. 

Ro'lling-press,  r6Ting-pr£s.  n.  s.  A  cy- 
linder rolling  upon,  another  cylinder,  by 
which  engravers  print  their  plates  upon 
paper. 

Ro'llypooly,  ro'le-pd-le.  n.  s.  A  sort 
of  game,  in  which,  when  a  ball  rolls 
into  a  certain  place,  it  wins.  A  corrup- 
tion of  roll  ball  into  the  fiooL 

Let  us  begin  some  diversion;  what  d'ye  think  of 
roulypouly  or  a  coun  try  dance  ?  Arbuthnot . 

Ro'mage,  rum'midje.90  n.s.  [ramage,  Fr.] 
A  tumult;  a  bustle;  an  active  and  tu- 
multuous search  for  any  thing.  It  is 
commonly  written  Rummage,  which  see. 

This  is  the  main  motive 
Of  this  posthaste,  and  romage  in  the  land.     Shaksp. 

ROMA'NCE,  ro-manse'.  n.  s.  [roman, 
Fr.  romanza,  Italian.] 

1.  A  military  fable  of  the  middle  ages;  a 
tale  of  wild  adventures  in  war  and  love. 

What  resounds 
In  fables  or  romance  of  Uther's  son.  Milton. 

A  brave  romance  who  would  exactly  frame, 
First  brings  his  knight  from  some  immortal  dame. 

Waller. 
Some  romances  entertain  the  genius;  and  strength- 
en it  by  the  noble  ideas  which  they  give  of  things; 
but  they  corrupt  the  truth  of  history.  Dryden. 

2.  A  lie;  a  fiction.     In  common  speech. 
A  staple  of  romance  and  lies, 

False  tears  and  real  perjuries, 
Where  sighs  and  looks  are  bought  and  sold, 
And  love  is  made  but  to  be  told.  Prior. 

To  Roma'noe,  ro-manse'.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  lie;  to  forge. 
This  is  strange  romancing.  Pamela. 

Roma'ncer,  ro-mans'iir.98  n.  s.  [from  ro- 
mance.']    A  liar;  a  forger  of  tales. 

The  allusion  of  the  daw  extends  to  all  impostors, 
vain  pretenders,  and  romancers.  VEstrange. 

Shall  we,  cries  one,  permit 
This  lewd  romancer,  and  his  bantering  wit?     Tate. 
To   Ro'manize,    ro'man-ize.  -v.  a.  [from 
roman,  Fr.]     To  latinize;  to  fill  with 
modes  of  the  Roman  speech. 

He  did  too  much  romanize  our  tongue,  leaving 
the  words,  he  translated,  almost  as  much  Latin  as 
he  found  them.  Dryden. 

Roma'ntick,  ro-man'tik.  adj.  [from  ro- 
mance.] 

1 .  Resembling  the  tales  of  romances;  wild. 
Philosophers  have  maintained  opinions,  more  ab- 
surd than  any  of  the  most  fabulous  poets  or  roman- 
tick writers.  Keil. 

Zeal  for  the  good  of  one's  country  a  party  of  men 
have  represented  as  chimerical  and  romantick. 

Addison. 

2.  Improbable;  false. 

3.  Fanciful;  full  of  wild  scenery. 

The  dun  umbrage,  o'er  the  falling  stream, 
Romantick  hangs.  Thomson. 

Ro'mish,  ro'rnish.  adj.  [from  Rome.]  Po- 
pish. 

Bulls  or  letters  of  election  only  serve  in  the 
Romish  countries.  Ayliffe. 

Romp,  romp.  n.  s. 

1.  A  rude,  awkward,  boisterous,  untaught 
girl. 
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She  was  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of  your 
affected  courtesying  pieces  of  formality,  and  your 
romps  that  have  no  regard  to  the  common  rules  of 
civility.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Rough  rude  play. 

Romp  loving  miss 
Is  haul'd  about  in  gallantry  robust.  Thomson. 

To  Romp,  romp.  v.  n.  To  play  rudely, 
noisily,  and  boisterously. 

In  the  kitchen,  as  in  your  proper  clement,  you 

can  laugh,  squall,  and  romp  in  full  security.  Swift. 

Men  presume  on  the  liberties  taken  in  romping. 

Clarissa. 
Ro'ndeau,  ron'do.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  ancient 
poetry,  commonly  consisting  of  thirteen 
verses;  of  which  eight  have  one  rhyme 
and  five  another:  it  is  divided  into  three 
couplets,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
and  third,  the  beginning  of  the  rondeau 
is  repeated  in  an  equivocal  sense,  if 
possible.  Trevoux. 

Ro'ndle,  run'dl.  n.  s.  [from  round.]  A 
round  mass. 

Certain  rondles  given  in  arms,  have  their  names 
according  to  their  several  colours.  Peacham. 

Ro'nion,  run'yun.113  n.  s.  [rognon,  Fr. 
the  loins.  I  know  not  certainly  the 
meaning  of  this  word.]  A  fat  bulky 
worn  an- 

Give  me,  quoth  I: 
Aroint  thee  witch,  the  rump  fed  ronyon  cries. 

Shakspeare. 

Ront,  runt.16"  n.  s.     An  animal  stinted  in 

the  growth:  commonly  pronounced  runt. 

My  ragged  ronts  all  shiver  and  shake, 
As  done  high  towers  in  an  earthquake; 
They  wont  in  the  wind,  wag  their  wriggle  tails, 
Peark  as  a  peacock,  but  nought  it  avails.    Spenser. 
Rood,  r66d.300  n.  s.  [from  rod.] 

1 .  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre  in  square 
measure,  or  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ten  square  yards. 

I've  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear, 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
A  terras-walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood.  Swift. 

No  stately  larch-tree  there  expands  a  shade 
O'er  half  a  rood  of  Larissean  glade.  Hartt. 

2.  A  pole;  a  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and 
a  half  in  long  measure. 

Satan, 
With  head  uplift  'bove  the  wave,  his  other  parts 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood.  Milton. 

For  stone  fences  in  the  north,  they  dig  the  stones 
for  eighteen-pence  a  rood,  and  make  the  walls  for 
the  same  price,  reckoning  twenty-one  foot  to  the 
rood  or  pole.  Mortimer. 

3.  [p.obe,  Sax.]  The  cross;  sometimes 
an  image  of  a  saint. 

By  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils.        Shakspeare. 

Roo'dloft,  rood'loft.n.  s.  [rood  and  loft.] 
A  gallery  in  the  church  on  which  re- 
liques  or  images  were  set  to  view. 

ROOF,  rodf.306  n.  s.  [hpop,  Saxon.  In 
the  plural  Sidney  has  rooves:  now  ob- 
solete.] 

1.  The  cover  of  a  house. 

Her  shoulders  be  like  two  white  doves, 
Perching  within  square  royal  rooves.  Sidney. 

Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd: 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  th'  air.         S/wfcsp 

2.  The  house  in  general. 

I'll  tell  all  strictly  true, 
If  time,  and  food,  and  wine  enough  accrue 
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Within  your  roof  to  us;  that  freely  we 

May  sit  and  banquet.  Chapman. 

3.  The  vault;   the  inside  of  the  arch  that 
covers  a  building. 

From  the  magnanimity  of  the  Jews,  in  causes  of 
most  extreme  hazard,  those  strange  and  unwonted 
resolutions  have  grown,  which,  for  all  circumstan- 
ces, no  people  under  the  roof  of  heaven  did  ever 
match.  Hooker. 

The  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roo/of  heav'n, 
Rais'd  by  your  populous  troops.  Shakspeare. 

In  thy  fane,  the  dusty  spoils  among, 
High  on  the  burnish'd  roof,   my   banner  shall   be 
hung.  Dryden. 

4.  The  palate;  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

Swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love.  Shakspeare. 

My  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  ere  I  should  come  by  a 
fire.  Shakspeare. 

Some  fishes  have  rows  of  teeth  in  the  roofs  of 
their  mouths;  as  pikes,  salmons,  and  trouts.  Bacon. 

To  Roof,  roof.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  roof. 

He  enter'd  soon  the  shade 
High  rooft,  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown. 

Milton. 
Large  foundations  may  be  safely  laid; 
Or  houses  roof'd,  if  friendly  planets  aid.       Creech. 
I  have  not  seen  the  remains  of  any  Roman  build- 
ings that  have  not  been  roofed  with  vaults  or  arches. 

Addison. 

2.  To  enclose  in  a  house. 

Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour  roofd, 
Were  thegrae'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present. 

Shakspeare. 
Koo'fy,  rooPe.  adj.  [from  roof.]  Having 
roofs. 

Snakes, 
Whether  to  roofy  houses  they  repair, 
Or  sun  themselves  abroad  in  open  air, 
In  all  abodes  of  pestilential  kind 
To  sheep.  Dryden. 

ROOK,  r66k.306  n.  s.  [hjioc,  Sax.] 

1.  A  bird  resembling  a  crow;  it  feeds  not 
on  carrion,  but  grain. 

Augurs,  that  understood  relations,  have, 
By  magpies,  and  by  choughs,    and  rooks,  brought 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.  Shakspeare. 

Huge  flocks  of  rising  rooks  forsake  their  food, 
And  crying  seek  the  shelter  of  the  wood.    Dryden. 

The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw 
Aid  the  full  concert.  Thomson. 

2.  [rocco,   Italian.]     A   common  man  at 
chess. 

So  have  I  seen  a  king  on  chess, 
His  rooks  and  knights  withdrawn, 
His  queen  and  bishops  in  distress, 
'Shifting  about  grow  less  and  less, 
With  here  and  there  a  pawn.  Dryden. 

3.  A  cheat;  a  trickish  rapacious  fellow. 

I  am  like  an  old  rook,  who  is  ruined  by  gaming, 

forced  to  live  on  the  good  fortune   of  the  pushing 

young  men.  Wycherley. 

To   Hook,  r66k.    v.  n.  [from  the  noun] 

To  rob;  to  cheat. 

They  rooked  upon  us  with  design, 
To  out  re-form  and  undermine.  Hudibras. 

How  any  one's  being  put  into  a  mixed  herd  of 
unruly  boys,  and  there  learning  to  rook  at  span- 
farthing,  fits  him  for  conversation,  I  do  not  see. 

Locke . 
Roo'kery,    r66k'ur-e.  n.  s.  [from  rook.] 
A  nursery  of  rooks. 

No  lone  house  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  a 
rookery,  is  more  contemplative  than  this  court.  Pope. 
Roo'ky,  r66k'e.  adj.  [from  rook.]     Inha- 
bited by  rooks. 


Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.  Shakspeare. 

ROOM,  room.306  n.s.  [pum,  Sax.  rums, 
Gothick.] 

1.  Space;  extent  of  place  great  or  small. 

With  new  wonder,  now  he  views, 
To  all  delight  of  human  sense  expos'd 
In  narrow  room,  nature's  whole  wealth.      Milton. 

If  you  will  have  a  young  man  to  put  his  travels 
into  a  little  room,  and  in  a  short  time  gather  much, 
this  he  must  do.  Bacon. 

2.  Space  or  place  unoccupied. 
The  dry  land  is  much  too  big  for  its  inhabitants; 

and  that  before  they  shall  want  room  by  encreasing 
and  multiplying,  there  may  be  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth.  Bentley. 

3.  Way  unobstructed. 
Make  room  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face. 

Shakspeare. 
What  train  of  servants,  what  extent  of  field, 
Shall  aid  the  birth,  or  give  him  room  to  build? 

Cre-ch 

This  paternal  regal  power,  being  by  divine  right, 

leaves  no  room  for  human  prudence  to  place  it  any 

where.  Locke. 

4.  Place  of  another;  stead. 

In  evils,  that  cannot  be  removed  without  the  ma- 
nifest danger  of  greater  to  succeed  in  their  rooms, 
wisdom  of  necessity  must  give  place  to  necessity. 

Hooker 
For  better  ends  our  kind  Redeemer  dy'd, 
Or  the  fallen  angels  rooms  will  be  but  ill  supply'd 

Roscommon. 
By  contributing  to  the  contentment  of  other  men, 
and  rendering  them  as  happy  as  lies  in  our  power, 
we  do  God's  work,  are  in  his  place  and  room. 

Calumy 

5.  Unobstructed  opportunity. 
When  this  princess  was  in  her  father's  court,  she 

was  so  celebrated,  that  there  was  no  prince  in  the 
empire,  who  had  room  for  such  an  alliance,  that  was 
not  ambitious  of  gaining  her  into  his  family. 

Addison. 
It  puts  us  upon  so  eager  a  pursuit  of  the  advan- 
tages of  life,  as  leaves  no  room  to  reflect  on  the  great 
author  of  them.  Atterbury. 

6.  Possible  admission;  possible  mode. 
Will  you  not  look  with  pity  on  me? 

Is  there  no  hope?  is  there  no  room  for  pardon? 

A.  Philips. 

7.  An  apartment  in  a  house;  so  much  ot 
a  house  as  is  enclosed  within  partitions. 

I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  room, 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks.  Shaks. 

If  when  she  appears  in  th'  room, 
Thou  dost  not  quake,  and  art  struck  dumb; 
Know  this, 
Thou  lov'st  amiss; 
And  to  love  true, 
Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew.    Suckling. 

In  a  prince's  court,  the  only  question  a  man  is  to 
ask  is,  whether  it  be  the  custom  of  the  court,  or  will 
of  the  prince,  to  be  uncovered  in  some  rooms  and 
not  in  others.  Stillingfleet. 

It  will  afford  me  a  few  pleasant  rooms,  for  such  a 
friend  as  yourself.  Pope- 

Roo'mage,  room'idje.90  n.  s.  [from  room.'] 
Space;   place. 

Man,  of  all  sensible  creatures,  has  the  fullest  brain 
to  his  proportion,  for  the  lodging  of  the  intellective 
faculties:  it  must  be  a  silent  character  of  hope, 
when  there  is  good  store  of  roomage  and  receipt, 
where  those  powers  are  stowed.  Wotton. 

Roo'miness,     room'e-nes.    n.    s.    [from 

roomy.]     Space;  quantity  ot*  extent. 
Roo'my,  rodm'e.  adj.  [from  room.]    Spa- 
cious; wide;  large. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 
Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length. 

Dryden. 
This  sort  of  number  is  more  roomy;  the  thought 


can  turn  itself  with  greater  ease  in  a  larger  com- 
pass. Dryden. 
Roost,  roost.306  n.  s.  [hpoyc,  Sax.] 

1.  That  on  which  a  bird  sits  to  sleep. 

Sooner  than  the  mattin-bell  was  rung, 
He  clap'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  sung.  Dryd. 

2.  The  act  of  sleeping. 

A  fox  spied  out  a  cock  at  roost  upon  a  tree. 

VEstrange, 

Large  and  strong  muscles  move  the  wings,  and 

support  the  body  at  roost.  Derham. 

To  Koost,  r66st.  v.  n.  [roesten,   Dutch: 

of  the  same  etymology  with  rest.] 

1.  To  sleep  as  a  bird. 

The  cock  roosted  at  night  upon  the  boughs. 

L'Estrangt. 

2.  To  lodge.     In  burlesque. 

ROOT,  r66t.308  n.  s.  [rot,  Swedish;  roed, 
Danish.] 

1 .  That  part  of  the  plant  which  rests  in 
the  ground,  and  supplies  the  stems  with 
nourishment. 

The  layers  will  in  a  month  strike  root,  being 
planted  in  a  light  loamy  earth.  Evelyn. 

When  you  would  have  many  new  roots  of  fruit 
trees,  take  a  low  tree,  and  bow  it,  and  lay  all  his 
branches  aflat  upon  the  ground,  and  cast  earth  upon 
them,  and  every  twig  will  take  root.  Bacon. 

A  flow'r  in  meadow  ground,  amellus  call'd; 
And  from  one  root  thy  rising  stem  bestows 
A  wood  of  leaves.  Dryden. 

In  October,  the  hops  will  settle  and  strike  root 
against  spring.  Mortimer. 

2.  The  bottom;  the  lower  part. 

Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell  the  gather'd  breach 
Tbey  fasten'd.  Milton. 

These  subterraneous  vaults  would  be  found  espe- 
cially about  the  roots  of  the  mountains.        Burnet. 

3.  A  plant,  of  which  the  root  is  esculent. 

Those  plants,  whose  roots  are  eaten,  are  carrots, 
turnips,  and  radishes.  Watts. 

Nor  were  the  cole-worts  wanting,  nor  the  root, 
Wrbich  after-ages  call  Hybernian  fruit.  Harte. 

4.  Tne  original;  the  first  cause. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  a 
truth  universally  agreed  in.  Temple. 

5.  The  first  ancestor. 

It  was  said, 
That  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kings.  Shakspeare. 

Why  did  my  parents  send  me  to  the  schools, 
That  I  with  knowledge  might  enrich  my  mind? 

Since  the  desire  to  know  first  made  men  fools, 
And  did  corrupt  the  root  of  all  mankind.      Davies. 

Whence, 
But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 
So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root.  Milton. 

They  were  the  roots,  out  of  which  sprang  two  dis- 
tinct people,  under  two  distinct  governments.  Locke. 

6.  Fixed  residence. 

7.  Impression;  durable  effect. 

Having  this  way  eased  the  church,    as  they 

thought,  of  superfluity,  they  went  on  till  they  had 

plucked  up  even  those  things  also,  which  had  taken 

a  great  deal  stronger  and  deeper  root.         Hooker. 

That  love  took  deepest  rooi,  which  first  did  grow. 

Dryden. 
To  Root,  r66t.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  fix  the  root;  to  strike  far  into  the 
earth. 

Her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon.  Shakspeare. 

Underneath  the  grove  of  sycamour, 
That  westward  rooteth,  did  I  sec  your  son.  Shaksp. 
The  multiplying  brood  of  the  ungodly  shall  not 
take  deep  rooting  from  bastard  slips,  uor  lay  any 
fast  foundation.  Wisdom. 

After  a  year's  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree 
good,  by  loosening  of  the  earth.  Bacon 
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The  coulter  must  be  proportioned  to  the  soil,  be- 
cause, in  deep  grounds,  the  weeds  root  the  deeper. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  turn  up  earth:  as,  the  hog  roots  the 
garden. 

3.  To  sink  deep. 

If  any  irregularity  chanced  to  intervene,  and 
cause  misapprehensions,  he  gave  them  not  leave  to 
root  and  fasten  by  concealment.  Fell. 

To  Root,  rddt.  v.  a. 

1.  To  fix  deep  in  the  earth. 

When  ocean,  air,  and  earth  at  once  engage, 
And  rooted  forests  fly  before  their  rage, 
At  ouce  the  clashing  clouds  to  battle  move.     Dryd. 

Where  th'  impetuous  torrent  rushing  down. 
Huge  craggy  stones,  and  rooted  trees  had  thrown, 
They  left  their  coursers.  Dryden. 

3.  To  impress  deeply. 

The  great  important  end  that  God  designs  it  for, 
the  government  of  mankind,  sufficiently  shews  the 
necessity  of  its  being  rooted  deeply  in  the  heart,  and 
put  beyond  the  danger  of  being  torn  up  by  any 
ordinary  violence  South. 

They  have  so  rooted  themselves  in  the  opinions 
of  their  party,  that  they  cannot  hear  an  objection 
with  patience.  Watts. 

3.  To  turn  up  out  of  the  ground;  to  era- 
dicate; to  extirpate:  with  a  particle:  as 
out  or  up. 

He's  a  rank  weed, 
And  we  must  root  him  out.  Shakspeare. 

Soon  shall  we  drive  back  Alcibiades, 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace.  Shakspeare. 

The  Egyptians  think  it  sin  to  root  up  or  to  bite 
Their  leeks  or  onions,  which  they  serve  with  holy 
rite.  Raleigh. 

Root  up  wild  olives  from  thy  labour'd  lands. 

Dryden. 
The  royal  husbandman  appear'd, 
And  plough'd,  and  sow'd,  and  till'd; 
The  thorns  he  rooted  out,  the  rubbish  clear'd, 
And  blest  th'  obedient  held.  Dryden. 

4.  To  destroy;  to  banish:  with  particles. 

Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  heav'n. 

Milton. 
In  vain  we  plant,  we  build,  our  stores  increase, 
If  conscience  roots  up  all  our  inward  peace. 

Granville. 
Roo'TED,r66t'ed.  adj.  [from  root.]  Fixed; 
deep;  radical. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain.  Shaksp. 
The  danger  is  great  to  them,  who,  on  a  weaker 
foundation,  do  yet  stand  firmly  rooted,  and  grounded 
in  the  love  of  Christ.  Hammond. 

You  always  joined  a  violent  desire  of  perpetually 
changing  places  with  a  rooted  laziness.  Swift. 

Roo'TEDLY,r66t'ed-le.  adv.  [from rooted.] 

Deeply;  strongly. 
They  all  do  hate  him  as  rootedly  as  I.  Shakspeare. 
Roo'ty,  r66i  e.  adj.  [from  root.]     Full  of 

roots.  Diet. 

ROPE,  rope.  n.  s.  [pap,  Sax.  roep,  roofi, 

Dutch.] 

1.  A  cord;  a  string;  a  halter;  a  cable;  a 
halser. 

Thou  drunken  slave,  1  sent  thee  for  a  rope, 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose.  Shakspeare. 

An  anchor  let  down  by  a  rope,  maketh  a  sound; 
and  yet  the  rope  is  no  solid  body,  whereby  the  sound 
«an  ascend.  Bacon 

Who  would  not  guess  there  might  be  hopes, 
The  fear  of  gallowses  and  ropes 
Before  their  eyes,  might  reconcile 
Their  animosities  a  while.  Hudibras 

Hang  yourself  up  in  a  true  rope,  that  there  may- 
appear  no  hick  in  it.  Jirhuthnol 

2.  Any  row  of  things  depending:  as,  a  rope 
of  onions. 
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I  cannot  but  confess  myself  mightily  surprized, 
that  in  a  book,  which  was  to  provide  chains  for  all 
mankind,  I  should  find  nothing  but  a  rope  of  sand. 

Locke. 

To  Rope,  rope.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
draw  out  into  viscosities;  to  concrete 
into  glutinous  filaments. 

Such  bodies  partly  follow  the  touch  of  another 
body,  and  partly  stick  to  themselves:  and  therefore 
rope  and  draw  themselves  in  threads;  as  pitch,  glue, 
and  birdlime.  Bacon. 

In  this  close  vessel  place  the  earth  accurs'd, 
But  fill'd  brimful  with  wholesome  water  first, 
Then  run  it  through,  the  drops  will  rope  around. 

Dryden. 

Ro'pedancer,  rope'dans-ur.  n.  s.  [rope 
and  dancer.]  An  artist  who  dances  on 
a  rope. 

Salvian,   amongst  publick  shews,  mentions  the 

Petaminarii;  probably  derived    from    the   Greek 

w«Ta<r6au,  to  fly,  and  may  refer  to  such  kind  of 

ropedancers.  Wilkins. 

Statius,  posted  on  the  highest  of  the  two  summits, 

the  people  regarded  with  terror,  as  they  look  upon 

a  daring  ropedancer,  whom  they  expect  to  fall  every 

moment.  Jlddison. 

Nic  bounced  up  with  a  spring  equal  to  that  of 

one  of  your  nimblest  tumblers  or  ropedancers,  and 

fell  foul  upon  John  Bull,  to  snatch  the  cudgel  he 

had  in  his  hand.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Ro'pemaker,  or  Roper,  rope'make-ur.  n. 

s.  [rope  and  maker.]     One  who  makes 

ropes  to  sell. 

The  ropemaker  bear  me  witness, 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope.       Shaksp. 
Ro'pery,   rope'ur-e.   n.  s.    [from    rope.] 
Rogue's  tricks.  See  Ropetrick. 

What  saucy  merchant  was  this  that  was  so  full  of 
his  ropery?  Shaksp. 

Ro'petkick,  rope'trlk.  n.  s.  [rope  and 
trick.]  Probably  rogue's  tricks;  tricks 
that  deserve  the  halter. 

She  may  perhaps  call  him  half  a  score  knaves, 
or  so:  an'  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  ropetricks. 

Shakspeare. 
Ro'piness,  ro'pe-nes.  n.  s.  [from  ropy.] 

Viscosity;  glutinousness. 
Ro'py,  ro'pe.  adj.  [from  rope.]    Viscous; 
tenacious;  glutinous. 

Ask  for  what  price  thy  venal  tongue  was  sold; 
Tough,  wither'd  truffles,  ropy  wine,  a  dish 
Of  shotten  herrings,  or  stale  stinking  fish.  Dryden. 

Take  care 
Thy  muddy  bev'rage  to  serene,  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser  ropy  lees.  Philips. 

The  contents  separated  from  it  are  sometimes 
ropy,  and  sometimes  only  a  grey  and  mealy,  light 
substance.  Blackmore. 

RO'QUELAURE,  rok-e-16'.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 
A  cloak  for  men. 
Within  the  roquelaure's  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent. 

Gay. 
Rora'tion,  ro-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [roris,  Lat.] 
A  falling  of  dew.  Diet. 

Ro'rid,  ro'rld.  [roridus,  Lat.]  Dewy. 

A  vehicle  conveys  it  through  less  accessible  cavi- 
ties into  the  liver,  from  thence  into  the  veins,  and 
so  in  a  rorid  substance  through  the  capillary  cavities. 

Brown. 
Rori'ferous,  ro-rlf'fer-us.  adj.  [ros  and 
fero,  Lat.]  Producing  dew.  Diet. 

Rori'fluent,   ro-rtfflu-ent.618  adj.  [ros 
andy?wo,  Lat.]  Flowing  with  dew.  Diet. 
Ro'sary,  ro'zar-e.*40  n.  s.  [rosarium,  Lat.] 
A  bunch  of  beads,  on  which  the  Ro- 
manists number  their  prayers. 

No  rosary  this  votress  needs, 
Her  very  syllables  are  beads.  Cleaveland. 
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Every  day  propound  to  yourself  a  rotary  or  a 
chaplet  of  good  works,  to  present  to  God  at  night. 

Taylor. 

Ro'sctd,  ros'sld.  adj.  [roscidus,  Latin.] 
Dewy;  abounding  with  dew;  consisting 
of  dew. 

Wine  is  to  be  forborne  in  consumptions,  for  the 
spirits  of  wine  prey  upon  the  roscid  juice  of  the 
body.  Bacon. 

The  ends  of  rainbows  fall  more  upon  one  kind  of 
earth  than  upon  another;  for  that  earth  is  most  ros- 
cid. Bacon. 

ROSE,  roze.  n.  s.  [rose,  Fr.  rosay  Latin.] 
A  flower. 

The  flower  of  the  rose  is  composed  of  several 
leaves,  which  are  placed  circularly,  and  expand  in 
a  beautiful  order,  wbo?e  leafy  flower-cup  afterward 
becomes  a  roundish  or  oblong  fleshy  fruit  inclosing 
several  angular  hairy  seeds;  to  which  may  be  added, 
it  is  a  weak  pithy  shrub,  for  the  most  part  beset 
with  prickles,  and  hath  pinnated  leaves:  the  species 
are,  1.  The  wild  briar,  dog  rose,  or  hep-tree.  2. 
Wild  briar  or  dog  rose,  with  large  prickly  heps.  3. 
The  greater  English  apple-bearing  rose.  4.  The 
dwarf  wild  Burnet-leafed  rose.  5.  The  dwarf  wild 
Burnet-leafed  rose,  with  variegated  leaves.  6.  The 
striped  Scotch  rose.  7 .  The  sweet  briar  or  eglan- 
tine. 8.  Sweet  briar,  with  a  double  flower.  All  the 
other  sorts  of  roses  are  originally  of  foreign  growth, 
but  are  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  cli- 
mate in  the  open  air,  and  produce  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flowers.  Miller. 

Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours,  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths,  bring  down  the  rose  cheek'd 

youth 
To  th'  tub  fast  and  the  diet.  Shaksp. 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rose  lipp'd  cherubim. 

Shaksp. 

Here  without  thorn  the  rose.  Milton. 

This  way  of  procuring  autumnal  roses  will,  in 
most  rose  bushes,  fail;  in  some  good  bearers,  it  will 
succeed.  Boyle. 

For  her  th'  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms.  Pope. 
To  speak  under  the  Rose.  To  speak  any 
thing  with  safety,  so  as  not  afterward  to 
be  discovered. 

By  desiring  a  secrecy  to  words  spoke  under  the 

rose,  we  mean,  in  society  and  compotation,  from  the 

ancient  custom  in   symposiack  meetings,  to  wear 

chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads.  Brown. 

Rose,  roze.  The  pret.  of  rise. 

Eve  rose,  and  went  forth  'mong  her  flowers. 

Milton. 
Ro'seate,  ro'zhe-at.  9i  «2  adj.  [rosat,  Fr. 
from  rose.^ 

1.  Rosy;  full  of  roses. 

I  come,  ye  ghosts!  prepare  your  roseate  bow'rs, 
Celestial  palms  and  ever  blooming  flow'rs.      Pope. 

2.  Blooming,  fragrant,  purple,  as  a  rose. 
Her  pride  has  struck  her  lofty  sail 

That  roam'd  the  world  around; 

Her  roseate  beauty  cold  and  pale 
Has  left  the  pow'r  to  wound.  Bnylc. 

Ro'sed,  roz'd.369  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 
Crimsoned;  flushed. 

Can  you  blame  her,  being  a  maid  yet  rosed  ovef 
with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  deny  the 
appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy?  Shaksp. 

Rose-mallow,  roze'niiJl-lo.  n.  s.  A  plant 

larger  than  the  common  mallow.  Miller. 

Ro'semary,  roze'ma-re.  n.  s.  [roscmari- 

nus,  Lat.]  A  verticillate  plant.    Miller. 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  nunib'd  and  mortify'd  bare  armi 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
Inforce  their  charity.  Shaksp. 

Around  their  cell 
Set  rows  of  rosemary  with  flowering  stem.  Dryden. 
Rostmary  is  small,  but  a  very  odoriferous  shrub; 
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the  principal  use  of  it  is  to  perfume  chambers,  and 
in  decoctions  for  washing.  Mortimer. 

The  neighbours 
Foliow'd  with  wistful  look  the  damsel  bier, 
Sprigg'd  rosemary  the  lads  and  lasses  bore.      Gay. 
Rose-noble,  roze'no-bl.  n.  s.  An  English 
gold   coin,  in   value   anciently  sixteen 
shillings. 

The  succeeding  kings  coined  rose-nobles  and  dou- 
ble rose-nobles,  the  great  sovereigns  with  the  same 
inscription,  Jesus  autem  transiens  per  medium  eorum 
ibat.  Camden. 

Ro'sewater,  roze'wa-tur.  n.  s.  [rose  and 
•water.]  Water  distilled  from  roses. 

Attend  him  with  a  silver  bason 

Full  of  roseioater.  Shaksp. 

His  drink  should  be  cooling;  as  fountain  water 

with  rosewater  and  sugar  of  roses.  Wiseman. 

Ro'set,  16'zet.  n.  s.   [_trom  rose.]    A  red 

colour  for  painters. 

Grind  ceruss  with  a  weak  water  of  gum-lake,  ro- 
set,  and  vermillion,  which  maketh  it  a  fair  carna- 
tion. Peachum. 

Ro'sieb,    ro'zhere.   n.  s.   [rosier,  Fr.]  A 
rosebush. 

Her  yellow  golden  hair 
Was  trimly  woven,  and  in  tresses  wrought, 
Ne  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  wear, 
But  crowu'd  with  a  garland  of  sweet  rosier.  Spenser. 
RO  bIN,   roz'ziii.    n.  s.    [properly  resin; 
resine,  Fr.  resina,  Lat.J 

1.  Inspissated  turpentine;  a  juice  of  the 

pine. 

The  billows  from  the  kindling  prow  retire, 
Pitch,  rosin,  searwood  on  red  wings  aspire.   Garth. 

2.  Any  inspissated  matter  of  vegetables 
that  dissolves  in  spirit. 

Tea  contains  little  of  a  volatile  spirit;  its  rosin  or 
fixed  oil,  which  is  bitter  and  astriugeiu,  cannot  be 
extracted  but  by  rectified  spirit.  Jirbuthnol. 

To  Ro'sin,  roz'zin.  v.  a.  ^from  the  noun.] 
To  rub  with  rosin. 

Bouzebeus,  who  could  sweetly  sing, 
Or  with  the  rosin'd  bow  torment  the  string.     Gay. 
Ro'siny,  r6z'zin-e.  adj  [lrom  rosin.]  Re- 
sembling rosin.     The  example  should 
perhaps  be  rosclly.   See  Rossel. 

The  best  soil  is  that  upon  a  sandy  gravel  or  rosi- 
ny  sand.  Temple. 

RO'SSFL,  ros'sil.93  h.  s. 

A  true  rossel  or  light  land,  whether  white  or  black, 
is  what  they  are  usually  planted  in.  Mortimer. 

Ro'sselly,  ros'sil-e.  adj.  [from  rossel.] 
In  Essex,  moory  land  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
proper:  that  which  I  have  observed  to  be  the  best 
soil  is  a  rossely  top,  and  a  brick  earthy  bottom. 

Mortimer. 
Ro'sthated,  ros'tra-ted.  adj.  [rostratus, 
Lat.]  Adorned  with  beaks  of  ships. 

He  brought  to  Italy  an  hundred  and  ten  rostrated 
gallies  of  the  fleet  of  Mithridates.  Jirbuthnol. 

RO' STRUM  ros'trum.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 

1 .  The  beak  of  a  bird. 

2.  The  beak  of  a  ship. 

3.  The  scaffold  whence  orators  harangued. 

Vespasian  erected  a  column  in  Rome,  upon  whose 
top  was  the  prow  of  a  ship,  in  Latin,  rostrum,  which 
gave  name  to  the  common  pleading  place  in  Rome, 
where  orations  were  made,  being  built  of  the  prows 
of  those  ships  of  Antium,  which  the  Romans  over- 
threw. Peacham. 

Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  6trive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Jlddison. 

4.  The  pipe  which  conveys  the  distilling 
liquor  into  its  receiver  in  the  common 
alembicks;    also    a    crooked    scissars, 


which  the  surgeons  use  in  some  cases 
for  the  dilatation  of  wounds.  Quincy. 
Ro'sv,  ro'ze.433  adj.  [roseus,  Latin.]  Re- 
sembling a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty,  co- 
lour, or  fragrance. 

When  the  rosy  fing'red  morning  fair, 
Weary  of  aged  Tithon's  saffron  bed, 
Had  spread  her  purple  robe  through  dewy  air. 

Spenser. 
A  smile  that  glow'd 
Ccelestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue.  Milton. 

Fairest  blossom!  do  not  slight 
That  age,  which  you  may  know  so  soon; 

The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light, 
And  milder  glory  to  the  moen.  Waller. 

As  Thessalian  steeds  the  race  adorn, 
So  rosy  colour'd  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Lacedemon,  and  of  Greece  beside.         Dryden, 

While  blooming  youth  and  gay  delight 
Sit  on  thy  rosy  cheeks  confest, 

Thou  hast,  my  dear,  undoubted  right 
To  triumph  o'er  this  destin'd  breast.  Prior. 

To  ROT,  rot.  ~u.  n.  [jiotau,  Sax.  rotten, 
Dut.]  To  putrefy;  to  lose  the  cohesion 
of  its  parts. 

A  man  may  rot  even  here.  Shaksp. 

From  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot.  Shaksp. 

Being  more  nearly  exposed  to  the  air  and  weather, 
the  bodies  of  the  animals  would  suddenly  corrupt 
and  rot;  the  bones  would  likewise  all  rot  in  time, 
except  those  which  were  secured  by  the  extraordi- 
nary strength  of  their  parts.  Woodward 

To  Rot,  rot.  v.  a.  To  make  putrid;  to 
bring  to  corruption. 

No  wood  shone  that  was  cut  down  alive,  but  such 
as  was  rotted  in  stock  am!  root  while  it  grew.  Bacon 

Frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere, 
And  rots  with  endless  rain,  th'  unwholesome  year. 

Dryden. 
Rot,  rot.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  distemper  among  sheep,  in  which 
their  lungs  are  wasted. 

In  an  unlucky  grange,  the  sheep  died  of  the  rot, 
the  swine  of  the  mange,  and  not  a  goose  or  duckling 
throve.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murrain  die.  Milton. 

The  wool  of  Ireland  suffers  under  no  defect,  the 
country  being  generally  full  stocked  with  sheep,  and 
the  soil  little  subject  to  other  rots  than  of  hunger. 

Temple 

2.  Putrefaction;  putrid  decay. 

Brandy  scarce  prevents  the  sudden  rot 
Of  freezing  nose,  and  quick  decaying  feet.  Philips 

Ro'tary,  ro'ta-re.  adj.  [rota,  Lat.]  Whirl- 
ing as  a  wheel.  Diet. 

Ro'tated,  io'ta-ted.  adj.  [rotatus.  Lat.] 
Whirled  round 

Rota'tion,  ro-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [rotation,  Fr. 
rotatio,  Lat._j 

1.  The  act  of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel; 
the  state  of  being  so  whirled  round; 
whirl. 

Of  this  kind  is  some  disposition  of  bodies  to  rota- 
tion from  east  to  west;  as  the  main  float  and  refloat 
of  the  sea,  by  consent  of  the  universe  as  part  of  the 
diurnal  motion.  Bacon. 

By  a  kind  of  circulation  or  rotation,  arts  have 
their  successive  invention,  perfection,  and  traduc- 
tion from  one  people  to  another.  Hale. 

The  axle-trees  of  chariots  take  fire  by  the  rapid 
rotation  of  the  wheels  Newton. 

In  the  passions  wild  rotation  tost, 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost.  Pope. 

In  fond  rotation  spread  the  spotted  wiug, 
And  shiver  every  feather  with  desire.       Thomson. 

2.  Vicissitude  of  succession. 
ROTA'TOR,  ro-ta'tur.l667z.s.  [Lat.]  That 

which  gives  a  circular  motion. 


This  articulation  is  strengthened  by  strong  mus- 
cles; on  the  insiue  by  the  triceps  and  the  four  little 
rotators.  Wiseman. 

Rote,  rote.  n.  s.  [rote,  old  Fr.] 

1.  A  harp;  a  lyre.  Obsolete. 

Wele  couthe  he  sing,  and  playen  on  a  rote. 

Chaucer. 

Worthy  of  great  Phoebus'  rote, 
The  triumphs  of  Piilegrean  Jove  he  wrote, 
That  all  the  gods  admir'd  his  lofty  note.     Spenser. 

2.  [routine,  Fr.j  Words  uttered  by  mere 
memory  without  meaning;  memory  of 
words  without  comprehension  of  the 
sense. 

First  rehearse  this  song  by  rote, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note.  Shaksp. 

Thy  loved  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 

Shuksptare. 

He  rather  saith  it  by  rote  to  himself,  than  that  he 
can  throughly  believe  it.  Bacon. 

All  this  he  understood  by  rote, 
And  as  occasion  serv'd  would  quote.         Hudibras. 

Learn  Aristotle's  rules  by  rote, 
And  at  all  hazards  noldly  quote.  Sioift. 

To  Rote,  rott.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fix  in  the  memory,  without  informing 
the  understanding. 

Speak  to  ihe  people 
Words  roted  in  your  tongue;  bastards  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth.         Shaksp. 
Ro'tgu  i ,  rot'gut.  n.  s.  [rot  and  gut.]  Btid 
beer. 

They  overwhelm  their  panch  daily  with  a  kind  of 
flat  rolgul,  we  with  a  bitter,  dreggish  small  liquor. 

Harvey. 

Ro'ther-nails,  rud'dur-nalz.  n.  s.  [j  cor- 
ruption of  rudWer.]  Among  shipwrights, 
nails  with  very  full  heads  used  for  iast- 
ening  the  rudder-irons  of  ships.  Bailey. 
Ro'tten,  rot't'n.1"3  adj.  [from  rot.] 

1.  Putrid;  carious;  putrescent. 

Trust  not  to  rotten  planks.  Shaksp. 

Prosperity  begins  to  mellow, 
And  drops  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death.    Shaksp. 

O  bliss-breeding  sun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air.  Shaksp. 

There  is  by  invitation  or  excitation;  as  when  a 
rotten  apple  lieth  close  to  another  apple  that  is 
sound;  or  when  dung,  which  is  already  putrefied,  is 
added  to  other  bodies  Bacon. 

It  grovveth  by  a  dead  stub  of  a  tree,  and  about 
the  roots  of  rolttn  trees;  and  takes  his  juice  from 
wood  putrefied.  Bacon. 

Who  brass  as  rotten  wood;  and  steel  no  more 
Regards  than  reeds.  Sandys. 

They  serewood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took, 
And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  firm;  not  trusty. 

Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones 
Out  of  thy  garments.  Shaksp. 

3.  Not  sound;  not  hard. 

They  were  left  moiled  with  dirt  and  mire,  by 
reason  of  the  deepness  of  the  rotten  way.     Knolles. 

4.  Fetid]  stinking. 

You  common  cry  of  curs  whose  breath  I  hate, 
As  reek  o'  th'  rotten  fens.  Shaksp. 

Ro'tten ness,  r&t't'n-nes.  n.  s.  [from  rot- 
ten.] State  of  being  rotten;  cariousness; 
putrefaction. 

Diseas'd  ventures, 
That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold, 
Which  rottenness  lends  nature!  Shaksp. 

If  the  matter  stink  and  be  oily,  it  is  a  certain  sign 
of  a  rottenness.  Wiseman. 

ROTUND,  ro-tund'.  adj.  [rotondc,  Fr. 
rotundas,  Lat.]  Round;  circular;  sphe- 
rical. 
The  cross  figure  of  the  christian  temples  is  morfc 
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proper  for  spacious  buildings  than  the  rotund  of  the 
heathen;  the  eye  is  much  better  filled  at  first  enter- 
ing the  rotund,  but  such  as  are  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross  gives  us  a  greater  variety.  Addison. 

Rotu'ndifolious,  ro-tun-de-fo'le-tls.  adj. 

[rotundus  and  folium,  Latin.]    Having 

round  leaves. 

Rotu'ndity,  ro-tun'de-te.  n.  s.  [rolundi- 
tas,  Lat.  rotundite,  Fr.  from  rotund.] 
Roundness?  sphericity;  circularity. 
Thou,  all-shaking  thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  th'  world   Shaksp 
With  the  rotundity  common  to  the  atoms  of  all 
fluids,  there  is  some  difference  in  bulk,  else  all  fluids 
would  be  alike  in  weight.  Greiv. 

Who  would  part  with  these  solid  blessings,  for  the 
little  fantastical  pleasantness  of  a  smooth  convexity 
and  rotundity  of  a  globe?  Bentley. 

2.  Circularity. 

Rotundity  is  an  emblem  of  eternity,  that  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end.  Addison. 
Rotu'ndo,  ro-tun'do.  n.  s.  [rotondo,  Ital.J 
A  building  formed  round  both  in  the 
inside-  and  outside;  such  as  the  pantheon 
at  Rome.  Trevoux. 
To  ROVE,  rove.  v.  n.  [roffver,  Danish, 
to  range  for  plunder.]  To  ramble;  to 
range;  to  wander. 

Thou'st  years  upon  thee,  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  oue 
That's  yet  unbruis'd.  Shaksp. 

Faultless  thou  dropt  from  his  unerring  skill, 
With  the  bare  power  to  sin,  since  free  of  will; 
Yet  charge  not  with  thy  guilt  his  bounteous  love, 
For  who  has  power  to  walk,  has  power  to  rove. 

Arbuthnot. 

If  we  indulge  the  frequent  rising  and  roving  of 

the  passions,  we  thereby  procure  an   inattentive 

habit.  Watts. 

I  view'd  th'  effects  of  that  disastrous  flame, 
Which,  kindled  by  th'  imperious  queen  of  love, 
Constraint  me  from  my  native  realm  to  rove.  Pope 
To  Rove,  rove.  v.  a.  To  wander  over. 
Roving  the  field,  I  chane'd 
A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold, 
Loaden  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours.  Milton. 

Cloacina,  as  the  town  she  rov'd, 
A  mortal  scavenger  she  saw.  she  lov'd.  Gay. 

Ro'ver,  r6'viir.9s  n.  s.  [from  rove.] 

1 .  A  wanderer;  a  ranger. 

2.  A  fickle  inconstant  man. 

3.  A  robber;  a  pirate. 
This  is  the  case  of  rovers  by  land,  as  some  can- 
tons in  Arabia.  Bacon. 

4.  At  Rovers.    Without  any  particular 
aim. 

Nature  shoots  not  at  rovers:  even  inanimates, 
though  they  know  not  their  perfection,  yet  are  they 
not  carried  on  by  a  blind  unguided  impetus;  but 
that,  which  directs  them,  knows  it.  Glanville 

Providence  never  shoots  at  rovers:  there  is  an 
arrow  that  flies  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
God  is  the  person  that  shoots  it.  South. 

Men  of  great  reading  show  their  talents  on  the 
meanest  subjects;  this  is  a  kind  of  shooting  at  rovers. 

Addison. 
Rouge,  r66zhe.   n.  s.   [rouge,  Fr.]    Red 

paint. 
ROUGH,  rfif.8"  3»*  adj.  [hpuh,  hriuhje, 

Sax   rouiv,  Dut.] 
I.  Not  smooth;  rugged;  having  inequali- 
ties on  the  surface. 

The  fiend 
O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense  or 

r.ire, 
Pursues  his*  way.  Milton. 

Were  the  mountains  taken  all  away,  the  remain- 
ing parts  would  b<  more  Dtiequal  than  the  roughest 
sea;  whereas  the  lace  of  the  earth  should  resemble 


that  of  the  calmest  sea,  if  still  in  the  form  of  its  first 
mass.  Burnet. 

2.  Austere  to  the  taste:  as,  rough  wine. 

3.  Harsh  to  the  ear. 

Most  by  the  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song, 
And  smooth  or  rough  with  them  is  right  or  wrong. 

Pope. 
1.   Rugged  of  temper;  inelegant  of  man- 
ners; not  soft;  coarse;  not  civil;  severe; 
not  mild;  rude. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough, 
A  wolf;  nay  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff.        Shaksp. 

Strait  with  a  band  of  soldiers  tall  and  rough. 
On  him  he  seizes.  Cowley. 

The  booby  Phaon  only  was  unkind, 
A  surly  boatman  rough  as  seas  and  wind.      Prior. 
i.  Not    gentle;   not   proceeding    by  easy 
operation. 

He  gave  not  the  king  time  to  prosecute  that  gra- 
cious method,  but  forced  him  to  a  quicker  and 
rougher  remedy.  Clarendon. 

Hippocrates  seldom  mentions  the  doses  of  his 
medicines,  which  is  somewhat  surprizing,  because 
his  purgatives  are  generally  very  rough  and  strong. 

Arbuthnot. 
.   Harsh  to  the  mind;  severe. 

Kind  words  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  perverse- 
ness,  which  rough  and  imperious  usage  often  pro- 


duces in  generous  minds. 


Hard  featured;  not  delicate. 
A  ropy  chain  of  rheums,  a  visage  rough, 
Deform 'd,  unfeatur'd,  and  a  skin  of  buff.    Dryden. 

8.  Not  polisned;  not  finished  by  art:  as,  a 
rough  diamond. 

9.  Terrible;  dreadful. 
Before  the  cloudy  van, 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  join'd, 

Satan  advane'd.  Milton. 

10.  Rugged;   disordered   in   appearance; 
coarse. 

Rough  from  the  tossing  surge  Ulysses  moves, 
Urg'd  on  by  want,  and  recent  from  the  storms, 
The  brackish  ooze  his  manly  grace  deforms.   Pope. 
1  1.  Tempestuous;  stormy;  boisterous. 
Come  what  come  may, 
Time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  roughest  day. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Rou'ghcast,  rtlf'kast.  v.  a.  [rough  and 
cast.] 

1.  To  mould  without  nicety  or  elegance; 
to  form  with  asperities  and  inequalities. 

Nor  bodily,  nor  ghostly  negro  could 
Roughcast  thy  figure  in  a  sadder  mould.  Cleaveland. 

2.  To  form  any  thing  in  its  first  rudiments. 
In  merriment  they  were  first  practised,  and  this 

roughcast  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of  stage  plays 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Dryden. 

Rou'ghcast,  rtif'kast.  n.  s.  [rough  and 
cast.] 

1.  A  rude  model;  a  form  in  its  rudiments. 
The  whole  piece  seems  rather  a  loose  model  and 

roughcast  of  what  I  design  to  do,  than  a  compleat 
work-  .  Digby. 

2.  A  kind  of  plaster  mixed  with  pebbles, 
or  by  some  other  cause  very  uneven  on 
the  surface. 

Some  man  must  present  a  wall;  and  let  him  have 
some  plaster,  lome,  or  roughcast  about  him  to  sig- 
nifv  wal1-  Shaksp 

Rou'ghdraught,  rif'draft.  n.  s.  [rough 
and  draught.]  A  draught  in  its  rudi- 
ments; a  sketch. 

My  elder  brothers  came 
Roughdraughls  of  nature,  ill  design'd  and  lame, 
Blown  off,  like  blossoms,  never  made  to  bear; 
Till  I  came  finish'd,  her  last  labour'd  care.  Dryden. 

To  Rou'ghdkaw,  rilf'draw.  v.  a.  [rough 
and  draw.]  To  trace  coarsely. 

4a2 


His  victories  wc  scarce  could  keep  in  view, 
Or  polish  'em  so  fast,  as  he  roughdrew.       Dryden 
To    Rou'ghen,    ruf'Fn.108    v.  a.    [from 
rough.~\   To  make  rough. 

Such  difference  there  is  in  tongues,  that  the  same 
figure,  which  roughens  one,  gives  majesty  to  ano- 
ther; and  that  was  it  which  Virgil  studied  in  bis 
verses.  Dryden. 

Ah!  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid, 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade? 
His  only  coat:  when  dust  confus'd  with  rain, 
Roughens  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  stain. 

Swift. 
To    Rou'ghen,    ruf'f'n.   v.  n.    To  grow 
rough. 

The  broken  landskip, 
Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills.  Thomson. 

To  Roughhe'w,  ruf-lm'.  v.  a.  [rough  and 
hew.]  To  give  to  any  thing  the  first 
appearance  of  torm. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Roughhew  them  how  we  will.  Shakspeare. 

The  whole  world,  without  art  and  dress, 
Would  be  but  one  great  wilderness, 
And  mankind  but  a  savage  herd, 
For  all  that  nature  has  conferr'd: 
This  does  but  roughhew  and  design, 
Leaves  art  to  polish  and  refine.  Hudibras. 

.  Rou'ghhewn,  rdf-hune'.  particip.  adj. 
.  Rugged;  unpolished;  uncivil;  unre- 
fined. 
A  roughhewn  seaman,  being  brought  before  a 
justice  for  some  misdemeanour,  was  by  him  order- 
ed away  to  prison;  and  would  not  stir;  sayin»,  it 
was  better  to  stand  where  he  was,  than  go  ^to  a 
worse  place.  Bacon. 

Not  yet  nicely  finished. 
I  hope  to  obtain  a  candid  construction  of  this 
roughhewn  ill-timber'd  discourse.  Howel. 

Rou'ghly,  ruf'le.  adv.  [from  rough.] 

1.  With  uneven  surface;  with  asperities 
on  the  surface. 

2.  Harshly;  uncivilly;  rudely. 
Ne  Mammon  would  there  let  him  long  remain, 

For  terror  of  the  torments  manifold, 

In  which  the  damned  souls  he  did  behold, 

But  roughly  him  bespake.  Spenser. 

Rebuk'd,  and  roughly  sent  to  prison, 
Th'  immediate  heir  of  England!  was  this  easy.' 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Severely;  without  tenderness. 
Some  friends  of  vice  pretend, 

That  I  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame.  Dryd. 

4.  Austerely  to  the  taste. 

5.  Boisterously;  tempestuously. 

6.  Harshly  to  the  ear. 
Rou'ghness,  ritfnds.  n.  s.  [from  rough.] 
1 .  Superficial  asperity;  unevenness  of  sur- 
face. 

The  little  roughnesses  or  other  inequalities  of  the 
leather  against  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder,  now  and 
then  put  a  stop  to  the  descent  or  ascent  of  die 
sucker.  Boyle. 

While  the  steep  horrid  roughness  of  the  wood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  calmness  of  the  flood. 

Dai  ham. 
When  the  diamond  is  not  only  found;  but  (he 
roughness  smoothed,  cut   into  a  form,  and  set  in 
gold,  then  wc  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
the  perfect  work  of  art  and  nature.  Dryden. 

Such  a  persuasion  as  this  well  fixed,  will  smooth 
all  the  roughness  of  the  way  that  lead-  to  li.ippi- 
ness,  and  render  all  the  conflicts  with  our  lusts 
pleasing.  Atterbury. 

2.   Ausiereness  to  the  taste- 
Divers  plants  contain  a  grateful  sharpness,  as 
lemons;  or  an  austere  and  uiiconcocted  roughness, 
as  sloes.  Brown. 

3    Taste  of  astring-ency. 

A  tobacco-pipe  broke  iu  my  mouth,  and  the  spit- 
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ting  out  the  pieces  left  such  a  delicious  roughness 
on  my  tongue,  that  I  champed  up  the  remaining 
part.  Spectator. 

4.  Harshness  to  the  ear. 

In  the  roughness  of  the  numbers  and  cadences  of 
this  play,  which  was  so  designed,  you  will  see  some- 
what more  masterly  than  in  any  of  my  former  tra- 
gedies. Dryden. 

The  Swedes,  Danes,  Germans,  and  Dutch  attain 
to  the  pronunciation  of  our  words  with  ease,  be- 
cause our  syllables  resemble  theirs  in  roughness 
and  frequency  of  consonants.  Swift. 

5.  Ruggedness  of  temper;  coarseness  of 
manners;  tendency  to  rudeness;  coarse- 
ness of  behaviour  and  address. 

Roughness  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent;  se- 
verity breedetb  fear;  but  roughness  breedeth  hate: 
even  reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be  grave  and 
"    not  taunting.  Bacon. 

When  our  minds'  eyes  are  disengag'd, 
They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  unty, 
Make  roughness  smooth,  and  hardness  mollify. 

Denham. 

Roughness  of  temper  is  apt  to  discountenance  the 
timorous  or  modest.  Jlddison. 

6.  Absence  of  delicacy. 

Should  feasting  and  balls  once  get  amongst  the 
cantons,  their  military  roughness  would  be  quickly 
lost,  their  tempers  would  grow  too  soft  for  their  cli- 
mate. Addison. 

7.  Severity;  violence  of  discipline. 

8.  Violence  of  operation  in  medicines. 

9.  Unpolished  or  unfinished  state. 

10.  Inelegance  of  dress  or  appearance. 

11.  Tempestuousness;  storminess. 

12.  Coarseness  of  features. 
Rough-footed,    ruf'fut-ed.    adj.  [from 

rough  and  foot.~\  Feather-footed. 
Rought,  rawt.319old  pret.  of  reach,  [com- 
monly    written    by    Sfienser,  raught.~\ 

Reached. 
The  moon  was  a  month  old,  when  Adam  was  no 
more, 
And  rought  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to 
fivescore.  Shakspeare. 

To  Rou'ghwork,  ruf'wurk.  v.  a.  [rough 
and  work.']  To  work  coarsely  over  with- 
out the  least  nicety. 

Thus  you  must  continue,  till  you  have  rough- 
wrought  all  your  work  from  end  to  end.       Moxon. 
Rou'nceval,    roun'se-val.313   n.  s.   [from 
Houncesval,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.]    See  Pka,  of  which  it  is  a 

species. 

Dig  garden, 
And  set  as  a  daintie  thy  runcival  pease.       Tusser. 
ROUND,  round.313  adj.  [rond,  French; 
rondo,  Italian;  rund,  Dutch;  rotundus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Cylindrical. 

Hollow  engines  long  and  round  thick  ram'd. 

Milton. 

2.  Circular. 

The  queen  of  night 
In  her  increasing  homes,  doth  rounder  grow, 
Till  full  and  perfect  she  appears  in  show.    Brown. 
His  pond'rous  shield   large  and  round  behind 
him.  Milton. 

3.  Spherical;  orbicular. 

The  outside  bare  of  this  round  world.  Milton. 
At.  [rotundo  ore,  Latin.]  Smooth;  without 
defect  in  sound. 

In  his  satyrs  Horace  is  quick,  round,  and  plea- 
sant, and  has  nothing  so  bitter,  so  not  so  good  as 
Juvenal.  Peacham. 

His  style,  though  round  and  comprehensive,  was 
incumbered  sometimes  by  parentheses,  and  became 
difficult  to  vulgar  understandings.  Fell. 


5.  Whole;  not  broken. 
Pliny  put  around  number  near  the  truth,  rather 

than  a  fraction.  Jlrbuthnot. 

6.  Large;  not  inconsiderable:  this  is  hard- 
ly used  but  with  sum  or  fir  ice. 

Three  thousand  ducats!  'tis  a  good  round  sum. 

Shakspeare. 

They  set  a  round  price  upon  your  head.  Jlddison. 

It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  a  round  sum  of 

money  may  do  among  a  people,  who  have  tamely 

suffered  the  Franche  Compte  to  be  seized  on. 

Jlddison. 
She  called  for  a  round  sum  out  of  the  privy  purse. 

Hooker. 

7.  Plain;  clear;  fair;  candid;  open. 

Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature; 
and  a  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  allay  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better, 
but  it  embaseth  it.  Bacon. 

8.  Quick;  brisk. 
Painting  is  a  long  pilgrimage;  if  we  do  not  actu- 
ally begin  the  journey,  and  travel  at  a  round  rate, 
we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  it.         Dryden. 

Sir  Roger  heard  them  upon  a  round  trot;  and  af- 
ter pausing,  told  them,  that  much  might  be  said  on 
both  sides.  Jlddison. 

9.  Plain;  free  without  delicacy  or  reserve; 
almost  rough. 

Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  intreat  him, 
To  shew  his  griefs;  let  her  be  round  with  him. 

Shakspeare. 

The  kings  interposed  in  a  round  and  princely  mau- 
ner;  not  only  by  way  of  request  and  persuasion,  but 
also  by  way  of  protestation  and  menace.        Bacon. 

Round,  round,  n.  a. 
1.  A  circle;  a  sphere;  an  orb. 
Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  fate  and  metaphysick  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  crown'd  thee  withal.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 
While  you  perform  your  antick  round.  Shakspeare. 

Three  or  four  we'll  dress  like  urchins, 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.  Shakspeare. 

Hirsute  roots  are  a  middle  sort,  between  the  bul- 
bous and  fibrous;  that,  besides  the  putting  forth  sap 
upwards  and  downwards,  putteth  forth  in  round. 

Bacon. 
What  if  the  sun 
Be  centre  to  the  world ;  and  other  stars 
By  his  attractive  virtue  and  their  own 
Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds.    Milton. 

Knit  your  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 
In  a  light  fantastick  round.  Milton. 

He  did  foretel  and  prophesy  of  him, 
Who  to  his  realms  that  azure  round  hath  join'd. 

Denham. 
They  meet,  they  wheel,  they  throw  their  darts 
afar, 
Then  in  a  rou»id  the  mingled  bodies  run; 
Flying  they  follow,  and  pursuing  shun.        Dryden. 

How  shall  I  then  begin,  or  where  conclude, 
To  draw  a  fame  so  truly  circular? 

For,  in  a  round,  what  order  can  be  shew'd, 
Where  all  the  parts  so  equal  perfect  are?    Dryden. 
The  mouth  of  Vesuvius  has  four  hundred  yards  in 
diameter;  for  it  seems  a  perfect  round.      Jlddison- 

This  image  on  the  medal  plac'd, 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  grae'd, 
And  stampt  on  British  coins  shall  live.       Jlddison. 

2.  Rundle;  step  of  a  ladder. 

When  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.  Shakspeare. 

Many  are  kicked  down  ere  they  have  climbed  the 
two  or  three  first  rounds  of  the  ladder. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
All  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  ladder  rise; 


The  lowest  hid  in  earth,  the  topmost  in  the  skies. 

Dryden* 

This  is  the  last  stage  of  human  perfection,  the 

utmost  round  of  the  ladder  whereby  we  ascend  to 

heaven.  JVbrrts. 

3.  The  time  in  which  any  thing  has  pass- 
ed through  all  hands,  and  comes  back 
to  the  first:  hence  applied  to  a  carousal. 

A  gentle  round  fill'd  to  the  brink, 
To  this  and  t'  other  friend  I  drink.  Suckling. 

Women  to  cards  may  be  compar'd ;  we  play 
Around  or  two;  when  us'd,  we  throw  away. 

Granville. 
The  feast  was  serv'd;  the  bowl  was  crown'd; 
To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 

Prior. 

4.  A  revolution;  a  course  ending  at  the 
point  where  it  began. 

We,  that  are  of  purer  fire, 
Imitate  the  starry  quire, 
Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 
Lead  in  swift  rounds  the  months  and  years.  Milton . 

No  end  can  to  this  be  found, 
'Tis  nought  but  a  perpetual  fruitless  round.  Cowley. 

If  nothing  will  please  people,  unless  they  be 
greater  than  nature  intended,  what  can  they  ex- 
pect, but  the  ass's  round  of  vexatious  changes? 

VEstrangt- 

How  then  to  drag  a  wretched  life  beneath 
An  endless  round  of  still  returning  woes, 
And  all  the  gnawing  pangs  of  vain  remorse? 
What  torment's  this?  Smith. 

Some  preachers,  prepared  only  upon  two  or  three 
points,  run  the  same  round  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  another.  Jlddison. 

Till  by  one  countless  sum  of  woes  opprest, 
Hoary  with  cares,  and  ignorant  of  rest, 
We  find  the  vital  springs relax'd  and  worn; 
Compell'd  our  common  impotence  to  mourn, 
Thus  through  the  round  of  age,  to  childhood  we  re- 
turn. Prior. 

5.  Rotation;  succession  in  vicissitude. 

Such  new  Utopians  would  have  a  round  of  go- 
vernment, as  some  the  like  in  the  church,  in  which 
every  spoak  becomes  uppermost  in  his  turn.  Holiday. 

6.  [ronde,  Fr.]  A  walk  performed  by  a 
guard  or  officer,  to  survey  a  certain 
district. 

Round,  round,  adv. 

1.  Every  way;  on  all  sides. 

The  terror  of  God  was  upon  the  cities  round 
about.  Genesis. 

All  sounds  whatsoever  move  round;  that  is,  on 
all  sides,  upwards,  downwards,  forwards,  and  back- 
wards. Bacon. 

In  darkness  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round. 

Milton. 

2.  \_En  rond,  a  la  ronde,  Fr.]  In  a  revo- 
lution. 

At  the  best  'tis  but  cunning;  and  if  he  can  in  his 

own  fancy  raise  that  to  the  opinion  of  true  wisdom, 

he  comes  round  to  practise  his  deceits  upon  himself. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  Circularly. 

One  foot  he  center'd,  and  the  other  turn'd 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure.  Milton. 

4.  Not  in  a  direct  line. 

If  merely  to  come  in,  sir,  they  go  out; 
The  way  they  take  is  strangely  round  about.  Pope . 
Round,  round,  firefi. 

1.  On  every  side  of. 

To  officiate  light  round  this  opacous  earth.  Milt. 

2.  About;  circularly  about. 

He  led  the  hero  round 
The  confines  of  the  blest  Elysian  ground.     Dryden. 

3.  All  over;  here  and  there  in. 

Round  the  world  we  roam, 
Forc'd  from  our  pleasing  fields,  and  native  borne. 

Dryden. 
To  Round,  round,  v.  a.  [rotundor  Latin* 
from  the  noun.] 


ROU 


ROU 


ROU 


l.  To  surround;  to  encircle. 

Would  that  th'  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow, 
Were  redhot  steel  to  sear  me  to  the  brain.  Shaksp. 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
k  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Shakspeare. 

This  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet, 
The  many-coloured  Iris,  rowxds  thine  eyes.  Shaksp. 

The  vilest  cockle  gaping  on  the  coast, 
That  rounds  the  ample  sea.  Prior. 

I.  To  make  spherical,  circular,  or  cylin- 
drical. 

Worms  with  many  feet,  which  round  themselves 
into  balls,  are  bred  chiefly  under  logs  of  timber. 

Bacon. 
When  silver  has  been  lessened  in  any  piece  car- 
rying the  publick  stamp,  by  clipping,  washing,  or 
rounding,  the  laws  have  declared  it  not  to  be  law- 
ful money.  Locke. 
With  the  cleaving-knife  and  mawl  split  the  stuff 
into  a  square  piece  near  the  size,  and  with  the 
draw-knife  round  off  the  edges  to  make  it  fit  for 
the  lathe.                                                     Moxon. 
Can  any  one  tell,  how  the  sun,  planets,  and  sa- 
tellites were  rounded  into  their  particular  spheroi- 
dical orbs?                                                  Cheyne. 
3.  To  raise  to  a  relief. 

The  figures  on  our  modern  medals  are  raised  and 
rounded  to  a  very  great  perfection.  Addison. 

\.  To  move  about  any  thing. 

To  those  beyond  the  polar  circle,  day 
Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  your  sight 
Had  rounded  still  the  horizon,  and  not  known 
Or  east  or  west.  Milton. 

5.  To  mould  into  smoothness. 

These  accomplishments,  applied  in  the  pulpit, 
appear  by  a  quaint,  terse,  florid  stile,  rounded  into 
periods  and  cadences,  without  propriety  or  meaning. 

Swift. 
To  Round,  round,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  grow  round  in  form. 

The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace;  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince.     Shaksp. 

2.  [runen,  Germ,  whence  Chaucer  writes 
it  better  roun.]  To  whisper. 

Being  come  to  the  supping  place,  one  of  Kalen- 
der's  servants  rounded  in  his  ear;  at  which  he  re- 
tired. Sidney. 

France, 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field 
As  God's  own  soldier,  rounded  in  the  ear, 
With  that  same  purpose  changes.  Shakspeare. 

They're    here    with  me   already;    whispering, 
rounding 
Sicilia  is  a  so  forth;  'tis  far  gone.  Shakspeare. 

Cicero  was  at  dinner,  where  an  ancient  lady  said 
she  was  but  forty:  one  that  sat  by  rounded  him  in 
the  ear,  she  is  far  more  out  of  the  question:  Cicero 
answered,  I  must  believe  her,  for  I  heard  her  say  so 
any  time  these  ten  years.  Bacon. 

The  fox  rounds  the  new  elect  in  the  ear,  with  a 
piece  of  secret  service  that  he  could  do  him. 

V  Estrange- 

3.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard. 

They  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk. 

Milton. 
Rou'nd\bout,  round'a-bout.  adj  [This 
word  is  used  as  an  adjective,  though  it 
is  only  an  adverb  united  to  a  substan- 
tive by  a  colloquial  license  of  language, 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted 
into  books.] 

1.  Ample;  extensive. 

Those  sincerely  follow  reason,  but  for  want  of 
having  large  sound,  roundabout  sense,  have  not  a 
full  vjew  of  all  thai  relates  to  the  question.     Locke. 

2.  Indirect;  loose. 

Paraphrase  is  a  roundabout  way  of  translating, 
invented  to  help  the  barrenness,  which  translators, 


overlooking  in  themselves,  have  apprehended  in  our 


tongue. 


Fellon. 


Rou'ndel,  roun'del.  )       s 

Rou'ndelay,  roun'de-la.  j 

1 .  [rondelet,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  ancient  poe- 
try, which  commonly  consists  of  thir- 
teen verses,  of  which  eight  are  of  one 
kind  of  rhyme  and  five  of  another:  it  is 
divided  into  three  couplets;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  and  third,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  roundel  is  repeated  in  an 
equivocal  sense,  if  possible.     Trevoux. 

Siker,  like  a  roundle  never  heard  I  none, 
Little  lacketh  Perigot  of  the  best, 

And  Willie  is  not  greatly  over-gone, 
So  weren  his  under-songs  well  addrest.       Spenser. 

To  hear  thy  rimes  and  roundelays, 
Which  thou  wert  wont  in  wastful  hills  to  sing, 

I  more  delight  than  lark  in  summer  days, 
Whose  echo  made  the  neighb'ring  groves  to  ring. 

Spenser. 

Come  now,  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song.    Shaksp. 

The  muses  and  graces  made  festivals;  the  fawns, 
satyrs,  and  nymphs  did  dance  their  roundelays. 

Howel. 

They  list'ning  heard  him,  while  he  search'd  the 
grove, 
And  loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love, 
But  on  the  sudden  stop'd.  Dryden. 

2.  [rondelle,  French.]  A  round  form  or 
figure. 

The  Spaniards,  casting  themselves  into  roundels, 
and  their  strongest  ships  walling  in  the  rest,  made  a 
flying  march  to  Calais.  Bacon 

Rou'nder,  round'ur.88  n/s.  [from  round.'] 
Circumference;  enclosure. 

If  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  the  rounder  of  your  old  fae'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war.  Shaksp. 

Rou'ndhead,  round'hed.  n.  s.  [round  and 
head.]  A  puritan,  so  named  from  the 
practice  once  prevalent  among  them  of 
cropping  their  hair  round. 

Your  petitioner  always  kept  hospitality,  and  drank 
confusion  to  the  roundheads.  Spectator. 

Rou'ndhouse,  round'house.  n.  s.  [round 
and  house.]  The  constable's  prison,  in 
which  disorderly  persons,  found  in  the 
street,  are  confined. 
They  march'd  to  some  fam'd  roundhouse.     Pope. 

Rou'ndish,  rdund'ish.  adj.  [from  round.] 
Somewhat  round;  approaching  to  round- 
ness. 

It  is  not  every  small  crack  that  can  make  such  a 
receiver,  as  is  of  a  roundish  figure,  useless  to  our 
experiment.  Boyle. 

Rou'ndly,  round'Ie.  adv.  [from  round.] 

1.  In  a  round  form;  in  a  round  manner. 

2.  Openly;  plainly;  without  reserve. 

Injoin  gainsayers,  giving  them  roundly  to  under- 
stand, that  where  our  duty  is  submission,  weak  op- 
positions betoken  pride.  Hooker. 

You'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly.    Shaksp 

Mr.  de  Mortier  roundly  said,  that  to  cut  off  all 
contentions  of  words,  he  would  propose  two  means 
for  peace.  Hay  ward. 

From  a  world  of  phoenomena,  there  is  a  principle 
that  acts  out  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  as  was  abun- 
dantly evinced,  and  as  roundly  acknowledged. 

More. 

He  affirms  every  thing  round/;/,  without  any  art, 
rhetorick,  or  circumlocution.  Addison. 

3.  Briskly;  with  speed. 

When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  attention, 
it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  difficulties,  and  master 
them,  and  then  it  may  go  on  roundly.  Locke. 


i.  Completely;  to  the  purpose;  vigorous- 
ly; in  earnest. 

I  was  called  any  thing,  and  I  would  have  done 
any  thing,  indeed  too,  and  roundly  too.  Shakspeare. 
This  lord  justice  caused  the  earl  of  Kildaie  to  be 
arrested,  and  cancelled  such  charters  as  were  late- 
ly resumed,  and  proceeded  every  way  so  roundly 
and  severely,  as  the  nobility  did  much  distaste  him. 

Davies. 

Rou'NDNESs,r6und'nes.  n.s.  [from  round.] 

1.  Circularity;     sphericity;     cylindrical 
form. 

The  same  reason  is  of  the  roundness  of  the  bub- 
ble; for  the  air  within  aroideth  discontinuance,  and 
therefore  casteth  itself  into  a  round  figure.  Bacon- 
Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  roundness  to  her  arm, 
And  ev'ry  gem  augmented  ev'ry  charm.  Prior. 
Rcmndness  is  the  primary  essential  mode  or  dif- 
ference of  a  bowl.  Watts. 

2.  Smoothness. 

The  whole  period  and  compass  of  this  speech  was 
delightsome  for  the  roundness,  and  grave  for  the 
strangeness.  Spenser. 

3.  Honesty;  openness;  vigorous  measures. 

To  ROUSE,  rouze.313  v.  a.  [Of  the  same 
class  of  words  with  raise  and  rise.] 

1.  To  wake  from  rest. 

At  once  the  crowd  arose,  confus'd  and  high; 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  roused  the  sky.    Dryd. 

Rev'rent  I  touch  thee!  but  with  honest  zeal, 
To  rouse  the  watchman  of  the  publick  weal ; 
To  virtue's  work  provoke  the  tardy  hall, 
And  goad  the  prelate  slumb'ring  in  his  stall.  Popem 

2.  To  excite  to  thought  or  action. 

Then  rouse  that  heart  of  thine, 
And  whatsoever  heretofore  thou  hastassum'd  to  be, 
This  day  be  greater.  Chapman. 

The  Dane  and  Swede,  roused  up  by  fierce  alarms, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms; 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear  their  terrors  cease, 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hush'd  in  peace. 

Addison. 
I'll  thunder  in  their  ears  their  country's  cause, 
And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  in  them. 

Addison. 
The  heat,  with  which  Luther  treated  his  adver- 
saries, though  strained  too  far,  was  extremely  well 
fitted  by  the  providence  of  God  to  rouse  up  a  peo- 
ple, the  most  phlegmatick  of  any  in  Christendom. 

Atterbury. 

3.  To  put  into  action. 

As  an  eagle,  seeing  prey  appear, 
His  airy  plumes  doth  rouse  full  rudely  dight; 
So  shaked  he,  that  horror  was  to  hear.  Fairy  Q,ueen 

Blust'riug  winds  that  rous'd  the  sea.        Milton- 

4.  To  drive  a  beast  from  his  laire. 

The  blood  more  stirs, 
To  rouze  a  lion,  than  to  start  a  hare.     Shakspeare. 
He  stooped  down,  be  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as 
an  old  lion;  who  shall  rouse  him  up?  Genesit. 

Th'  unexpected  sound 
Of  dogs  and  men  his  wakeful  ear  does  wound; 
Rous'd  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believes  his  ear, 
Willing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  giv'n  this  false  alarm.  Denham. 

Now  Cancer  glows  with  Phoebus'  fiery  car, 
The  youth  rush  eager  to  the  sylvan  war: 
Swarm  o'er  the  lawns,  the  forest  walk  surround, 
Rouse  the  fleet  hart,  and  cheer  the  op'ning  humid. 

Pope 

To  Rouse,  rouze.  v.  n. 

1.  To  awake  from  slumber. 

Men,  sleeping  sound  by  whom  they  dread, 
Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake.  Milton- 

Richard,  who  now  was  half  asleep, 
Rous'd;  nor  would  longer  silence  keep.  Prior. 

Melancholy  lifts  her  head; 
Morpheus  rousts  from  his  bed.  Pope. 

2.  To  he  excited  to  thought  or  action. 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowze. 


ROW 


ROY 


RUB 


While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouze. 

Shakspeare. 
Rouse,  rouze.  n.  s.  [rusc/i,  German,  half 
drunk.]    A   dose  of  liquor  rather  too 
large.     Not  in  use. 

They  have  given  me  a  rouse  already. 
— Not  past  a  pint,  as  1  am  a  soldier.  Shaksp 

No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell; 
And  the  king's  iouse  shall  bruit  it  back  again, 
Respeaking  earthly  thunder.  Shakspeare. 

Rot  skr,   rou'zur.93   n.  s.    [from   rouse.] 

One  who  rouses. 
Rout,  rout.313  n.  s.  [rot,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  clamorous  multitude;  a  rabble;  a  tu- 
multuous crowd. 

Besides  the  endless  routs  of  wretched  thralls, 
Which  thither  were  assembled  day  by  day 
From  all  the  world.  Spenser. 

A  rout  of  people  there  assembled  were, 
Of  every  sort  and  nation  under  sky.  Spenser. 

If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself  in  base  and  abjects  routs, 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  goaded  with  rage, 
And  countenanc'd  by  boys  and  beggary, 
You,  reverend  father,  then  had  not  been  there. 

Shakspeare. 

Farmers  were  to  forfeit  their  holds  in  case  of  un- 
lawful retainer,  or  partaking  in  routs  and  unlawful 
assemblies.  Bacon 

Such  a  tacit  league  is  against  such  routs  and 
sbowls,  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from  the  laws 
of  nature.  Bacon. 

Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout, 
That  wand'ring  loose  about, 
Grow  up  and  perish,  as  the  summer  fly.        Milton. 

Fancy,  wild  dame,  with  much  lascivious  pride, 
By  twin  chameleons  drawn,  does  gaily  ride, 
Her  coach  there  follows,  and  Jhrongs  round  about, 
[    Of  shapes  and  airy  forms  an  endless  rout.    Cowley. 
The  mad  ungovernable  rout, 
Full  of  confusion  and  the  fumes  of  wine, 
Lov'd  such  variety  and  antick  tricks.     Roscommon. 

Harley  spies 
The  doctor  fasten'd  by  the  eyes 
At  Charing-cross  among  the  rout, 
Where  painted  monsters  are  hung  out.  Swift. 

2.  [route,  French  ]  Confusion  of  an  army 
defeated  or  dispersed. 

Thy  army, 
As  if  they  could  not  stand  when  thou  wer't  dowD, 
Dispers'd  in  rout,  betook  them  all  to  fly.       Daniel. 

Their  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battle  swerv'd 
With  many  an  inroad  gor'd;  deformed  rout 
Enter'd  and  foul  disorder.  Milton. 

To  Rout,  rout  v.  a.  To  dissipate  and  put 
into  contusion  by  defeat. 

The  next  way  to  end  the  wars  with  him,  and  to 
route  him  quite,  should  be  to  keep  him  from  invad- 
ing of  those  countries  adjoining.  Spenser. 
That  party  of  the  king's  horse  that  charged  the 
Scots,  so  totally  routed  and  defeated  their  whole  ar- 
my, that  they  fled.                                     Clarendon 
To  Rout,  rout.  v.  n.  To  assemble  in  cla- 
morous and  tumultuous  crowds. 

The  meaner  sort  routed  together,  and  suddenly 
assailing  the  carl  in  his  house,  slew  him.       Bacon. 
Route,  rout,   or  root.    n.  s.   [route,  Fr.j 
Road;  way. 

Wide  through  thefurzy  field  their  route  they  take, 

Their  bleeding  bosoms  foice  the  thorny  brake   Gay. 

Row,  ro.32*  n.  s.  [m/i,  German.]   A  rank 

or  file;  a  number  of  things  ranged  in  a 

line. 

Lips  never  part,  but  that  they  show 
Of  precious  pearls  the  double  row.  Sidney. 

After  them  all  dancing  on  a  row, 
The  cumely  virgins  came  with  garlands  dight, 
As  fresh  as  C  iwres.  Spenser. 

Where  any  row 
Of  fruit-trees,  over-woody,  reach'd  too  far 


Their  pamper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  check  J 
Fruitless  embraces.  Milton. 

A  triple  mounted  row  of  pillars  laid 
On  wheels.  Milton. 

Where  the  bright  seraphims  in  burning  row 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets  blow.      Milton. 

A  new  born  wood  of  various  lines  there  grows, 
And  all  the  flourishing  letters  stand  in  rows.  Cowley. 

The  victor  honour'd  with  a  nobler  vest, 
Where  gold  and  purple  strive  in  equal  rows. 

Dryden- 

Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-glov'd 
beaux. 
Why  bows  the  sidebox  from  its  inmost  rows?  Pope. 
To  ROW,  to.   v;  n.  [ju  pan,  Saxon]  To 
impel  a  vessel  in  the  water  by  oars. 

He  saw  them  toiling  in  rowing,  for  the  wind  was 
contrary.  Mark. 

Some  of  these  troughs  or  canoes  were  so  great, 
that  above  twenty  men  have  been  found  rowing  in 
one.  Abbot. 

The  bold  Britons  then  securely  rmo'd; 
Charles  and  his  virtue  was  their  sacred  load. 

Waller. 

The  watermen  turned  their  barge,  and  rowed 
softly,  that  tbey  might  take  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Dryden. 

To  Row,  ro.  v.  a.  To  drive  or  help   ior- 
warcl  by  oars. 
The  swan  rows  her  state  with  oary  feet.  Milton. 

Ro'wel,  rou'il.322  7i.  s.-  \_rouelle,  Fr.] 

1 .  The  points  of  a  spur  turning  on  an  axis. 

He  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  agile  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel  head.  Shakspeare. 

A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel.  Shaksp. 

A  mullet  is  the  rowel  of  a  spur,  and  hath  never 
but  five  points;  a  star  hath  six.  Peacham. 

He  spurr'd  his  fiery  steed 
With  goring  rowels,  to  provoke  his  speed.    Dryden. 

2.  A  seton;  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk  put  into 
a  wound  to  hinder  it  from  healing,  and 
provoke  a  discharge. 

To  Ro'wel,  rou'il.  v.  a.  To  pierce  through 
the  skin,  and  keep  the  wound  open  by  a 
rowel. 

Rowel  the  horse  in  the  chest.  Mortimer. 

Ro'wen,  ro'in.  n.  s. 

Rowen  is  a  field  kept  up  till  after  Michaelmas, 
that  the  corn  left  on  the  ground  may  sprout  into 
green.  Notes  on  Tusser. 

Then  spare  it  for  rowen,  till  Michel  be  past, 
To  lengthen  thy  dairie,  no  better  thou  hast.  Tusser. 

Turn  your  cows,  that  give  milk,  into  your  rowens, 
till  snow  comes.  Mortimer. 

Ro'wer,  ro'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  row.]  One 
that  manages  an  oar. 

Four  gallics  first,  which  equal  rowers  bear, 
Advancing  in  the  watry  lists,  appear.  Dryden. 

The  bishop  of  Salisbury  ran  down  with  the  stream 
thirty  miles  in  aa  hour,  by  the  help  of  but  one  roioer. 

Jlddison. 

RO'YAL,  r6e'al.32s  adj.  [roial,  French.] 

1.  Kingly;  belonging  to  a  king;  becoming 
a  king;  regal. 

The  royal  stock  of  David.  Milton. 

The  roijal  bow'rs 
Of  great  Seleucia  built  by  Grecian  kings.    Milton. 

Thrice  happy  they,  who  thus  in  woods  and  groves, 
From  courts  retir'd,  possess  their  peaceful  loves: 
Of  royal  maids  how  wretched  is  the  fate!  Granville. 

2.  Noble;  illustrious. 

What  news  from  Venice? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio? 

Shakspeare. 

Ro'yalist,   roe'al -1st.  n.  s.  [from  royal.] 

Adherent  to  a  king. 


Where  Candish  fought,  the  royalists  prevail'd, 
Neither  his  courage  nor  his  judgment  fail'd.  Waller, 
The  old  ciiurch  of  England  royalists,  another  name 
for  a  man  who  prefers  his  conscience  before  his  in- 
terests, are  the  most  meritorious  subjects  in  the 
world,  as  having  passed  all  those  terrible  tests,  which 
domineering  malice  could  put  them  to,  and  carried 
their  credit  and  their  consciences  clear.         South. 
To    Ro'yalize,    roe'ai-ize.    v.    a.    Lfrom 
royal.']   To  make  royal. 

Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
To  royaliie  his  blood,  I  spilt  mine  own.        Shaksp. 
Ro'yally,  roe'ai-e.  adv.  [from  royal. J  In 
a  kingly  manner;  regally;  as  becomes  st< 
king. 

It  shall  be  my  care, 
To  have  you  royally  appointed.  Shaksp. 

His  body  shall  be  royally  inlerr'd, 
And  the  last  funeral  pomps  adorn  his  hearse. 

Dryden. 
Ro'yalty,  roe'al-te.  n.  s.  [roialte,  b  v.] 

1.  Kingship;  character  or  office  of  a  king. 

Draw,  you  rascal;  you  come  with  letters  against 
the  king,  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's  part  against 
the  royalty  of  her  father.  Shaksp. 

He  will  lose  his  head,  ere  give  consent, 
His  master's  son,  as  worshipfully  he  terms  it, 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne.    Shaksp. 

Royally  by  b.rlh  was  the  sweetest  way  of  majes- 
ty: a  king  and  a  father  compoun.leth  into  one,  be- 
ing of  a  temper  like  unto  God,  justice  and  mercy. 

Holiday. 

If  they  had  held  their  royalties  by  this  title,  ei- 
ther there  must  have  been  but  one  sovereign,  or  else 
every  father  of  a  family  had  as  good  a  claim  to  roy- 
ally as  these.  Locke. 

2.  State  of  a  king. 

1  will,  alas!  be  wretched  to  be  great, 
And  sigh  in  royalty,  and  grieve  in  state.         Prior. 

3.  Emblems  of  royalty. 

Wherefore  do  I  assume 

These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign?       Milton. 

To  Royne,  roene.  v.  a.  [rogner,  French.] 

To  gnaw;  to  bite.  Spenser. 

Ro'ynish,  roe'nish.329  adj.   [rogneux,   Fr. 

mangy,  paltry.]    Paltry;   sorry;  mean; 

rude. 

The  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 

Shaksp. 

Ro'ytelet,  rde'til-it.  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
little  or  petty  king. 

Causing  the  American  roytelets  to  turn  all  homa- 
gers to  that  king,  and  the  crown  of  England.  Hcylin. 
To  RUB,  nib.  v.  a.  [rhubio,  Welsh;  rei- 
ben,  German,  to  wipe.] 

1.  To  clean  or  smooth  any  thing  by  pas- 
sing something  over  it;  to  scour;  to 
wipe;  to  perfricate. 

2.  To  touch  so  as  to  leave  something  of 
that  which  touches  behind. 

Their  straw-built  citadel  new  rubVd  with  balm. 

Milton. 

In  narrow  clefts,  in  the  monument  that  stands 
over  him,  catholicks  rub  their  beads,  and  smell  his 
bones,  which  they  say  have  in  them  a  natural  per- 
fume, though  very  like  apoplectick  balsam,  and  what 
would  make  one  suspect  that  they  rub  the  marble 
with  it,  it  is  observed,  that  the  scent  is  stronger  iu 
the  morning  than  at  night.  Jlddison. 

3.  To  move  one  body  upon  another. 

Look,  how  she  rubs  her  hands. 
— It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem  thus 
washing  her  hands  Shaksp. 

The  government  at  that  time  was  by  kings  be- 
fore whom  the  people  in  the  most  formal  expres- 
sions of  duty  and  reverence  use  to  rub  their  ooses, 
or  stroke  their  foreheads  Hcylin. 

The  bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  produ- 
ces heat,  and  often  fire.  Locke. 


RUB 


HUB 


R  U  D 


Two  bones,  ruibedhard  against  one  another,  pro- 
duces a  fetid  smell.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  obstruct  by  collision. 

'Tis  the  duke's  pleasure, 
Whose  disposition  all  the  world  well  know, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  uor  stop'd.  Shaksp. 

5.  To  polish;  to  retouch. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is,  to  rub 
over  the  defaced  copy  of  the  creation,  to  reprint 
God's  image  upon  the  soul.  South. 

6.  To  remove  by  friction:  with  q^~or  out. 

A  forcible  object  will  rub  out  the  freshest  colours 
at  a  stroke,  and  paint  others.  Collier. 

If  their  minds  are  well  principled  with  inward 
civility,  a  great  part  of  the  roughness,  which  sticks 
to  the  outside  for  want  of  better  teaching,  time  and 
observation  will  rub  off;  but  if  ill,  all  the  rules  in 
the  world  will  not  polish  them.  Locke. 

7.  To  touch  hard. 

He,  who  before  he  was  espied,  was  afraid,  after 
being  perceived,  was  ashamed,  now  being  hardly 
rubbed  upon,  left  both  fear  and  shame,  and  was 
moved  to  anger.  Sidney. 

8.  To  Rub  down.     To  clean  or  curry  a 
hoi  sc 

When  his  fellow  beasts  are  weary  grown, 
He'll  play  the  groom,  give  oats,  and  rub  'em  down. 

Drydtn. 

9.  To  Rub  u/i.     To  excite;  to  awaken. 
You  will  find  me  not  to  have  rubbed  up  the  me- 
mory of  what  some  heretofore  in  the  city  did.  South. 

10.  To  Rub  ufi.     To  polish;  to  refresh. 
To  Rub,  rub.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fret;  to  make  a  friction. 

This  last  allusion  gaul'd  the  panther  more, 
Because  indeed  it  rubVd  upon  the  sore, 
Yet  seem'd  she  nut  to  winch,  tho'  shrewdly  pain'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  get  through  difficulties. 

No  hunters,  that  the  tops  of  mountaines  scale, 
And  rub  through  woods  with  toile  seeke  them  all. 

Chapman. 

Many  lawyers,  when  once  hamper'd,   nib  off  as 

well  as  they  can.  L' Estrange. 

'Tis  as  much  as  one  can  do,  to  rub  through  the 

world,  though  perpetually  a  doing.         L 'Estrange. 

Rub,  rub.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Plication;  act  of  rubbing. 

2.  Inequality  of  ground,  that  hinders  the 
motion  of  a  bowl. 

We'll  play  at  bowls. 
— 'Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs, 
And  that  my  fortunes  runs  against  the  bias.  Shaksp. 

3.  Collision;  hind<  ranee;  obstruction. 

The  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub 
Out  of  the  path,  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne.  Shaksp. 

Now  every  rub  is  smoothed  in  our  way.     Shaksp 
Those  you  make  frauds, 
And  give  jour  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away.     Shaksp 

Upon  this  rub,  the  English  embassadors  thought 
fit  to  demur,  and  seut  to  receive  directions.  Hayward. 

He  expounds  the  giddy  wonder 
Of  my  weary  steps,  and  under 
Spreads  a  path  clear  as  the  day, 
Where  no  churlish  rub  says  nay.  Crashaw. 

He  that  once  sins,  like  him  that  slides  on  ice, 
Goes  swiftly  down  the  slippery  ways  of  vice; 
Though  conscience  checks  him,  yet  those  rttos  gone 

o'er, 
He  slides  ob  smoothly,  and  looks  back  no  more. 

Dryden. 

All  sort  of  rubs  will  be  laid  in  the  wav.  Davenant 

An  hereditary  right  is  to  be  preferred  before 
election;  because  the  government  is  so  disposed,  tliat 
it  almost  executes  itself:  and  upon  the  death  of  t 
prince,  the  administration  goes  on  without  any  rub 
or  interruption.  Swift. 

4.  Difficulty;  cause  of  uneasiness, 


To  sleep;  perchance  to  dream;  ay,  there's  the 
rub.  Shaksp. 

Rub-stone,  rub'stone.  n.  s.  [rub  and  stone.'] 
A  stone  to  scour  or  sharpen. 
A  cradle  for  bailie,  with  rub-stone  and  sand. 

Tusser. 

Ru'bber,  rub'bur.98  n.  s.  [from  rub.] 

1 .  One  that  rubs. 

2.  The  instrument  with  which  one  rubs. 

Servants  blow  the  fire  with  puffing  cheeks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display.   Dryd. 

Rub  the  dirty  tables  with  the  napkins,  for  it  will 
save  your  wearing  out  the  common  rubbers.     Swift. 

3.  A  coarse  file. 

The  rough  or  coarse  file,  if  large,  is  called  a  rub- 
ber, and  takes  oil' the  unevenness  which  the  hammer 
made  in  the  forging.  Moxon. 

4.  A  game;  a  contest;  two  games  out  of 
three. 

The  ass  was  to  stand  by,  to  see  two  boobies  try 
their  title  to  him  by  a  rubber  of  cuffs.    V Estrange. 

if  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to  sharps, 
gentlemen  would  be  contented  with  a  rubber  at  cutfs. 

Collier. 

5.  A  whetstone.  Ainaworth. 
Ru'bbage,  rub'bldje.90  >  n.  s.  [from  rub: 
Ru'bbish,  rub'bish.       $        as    perhaps 

meaning,  at  first,  dust  made  by  rubbing 
Rubbage  is  not  used.] 

1.  Ruins  of  a  building;  fragments  of  mat- 
ter used  in  building. 

What  trash  is  Rome? 
What  rubbish,  and  what  oflal?  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar.  Shaksp. 

Such  conceits  seem  too  fine  among  this  rubbage. 

Wotton. 

A  fabrick,  though  high  and  beautiful,  if  founded 
on  rubbish,  is  easily  made  the  triumph  of  the  triads. 

Glanville. 

When  the  foundation  of  a  state  is  once  loosened, 
the  least  commotion  lays  the  whole  in  rubbish. 

^Estrange. 

Th'  Almighty  cast  a  pitying  eye, 
He  saw  the  towns  one  half  in  rubbish  lie.    Dryden. 

Knowledge  lying  under  abundance  of  rubbish,  his 
scope  has  been  to  remove  this  rubbish,  and  to  dress  up 
crabbed  matters  as  agreeably  as  he  can.  Davenant. 

The  enemy  hath  avoided  a  battle,  and  taken  a 
surer  way  to  consume  us.  by  letting  our  courage  eva- 
porate against  stones  and  rubbish.  Swift. 

2.  Confusion;  mingled  mass. 

That  noble  art  of  political  lying,  ought  not  to  lie 
any  longer  in  rubbish  and  confusion.         Muthnot. 
J.   Any  thing  vile  and  worthless. 
Rubblk-stone,  rub'bl-stone.  n.  s. 

Rubble-stones  owe  their  name  to  their  being  rub- 
bed and  worn  by  the  water,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
deluge,  departiug  in  hurry  and  with  great  precipita- 
tion. Woodioard. 
Ruhi'can,  r66'be-kan.  adj.  frubican,Vr.] 
Rubican  colour  of  a  horse  is  one  that  is  bay,  sor- 
rel, or  black,  with  a  light  grey,  or  white  upon  the 
flanks,  but  so  that  this  grey  or  white  is  not  predomi- 
nant there.                               Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Ru'biuund,  roo'be-kund.339  adj.  [rubicon- 
de,  Fr.  rubicundus,  Latin.]  Inclining  to 
redness. 

Ru'bied,  rdo'bid.283  adj.  [from  ruby.]  Red 
as  a  ruby. 

Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip, 
Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip.  Milton. 

Angels  food,  and  rubied  nectar  flows 
In  pearl,  iu  diamond,  and  in  massy  gold.     Milton. 
Rubi'fick.  rdd-biff Jk *»  adj.  [ruber  and 
facio,  Latin.]   Making  red. 

While  the  several  species  of  rays,  as  the  rubifick. 
are  by  refraction  separated  one  from  another,  they 
retain  those  motions  proper  to  each.  Grew. 


Ru'niFOHM,  ro6'be-f6rm.  adj.  [ruber,  Lat. 
andybrm.]   Having  the  form  of  red. 

Of  those  rays,  which  pass  close  by  the  snow,  the 

rub  if  or  m  will  be  the  least  refracted;  and  so  come  to 

the  eye  in  the  directest  lines.  Newton. 

To  Ru'bify,  r66'be-fi.183  v.  a.   To  make 

red. 

This  topically  applied,  becomes  a  phamigmus  or 
rubifying  medicine,  and  of  such  fiery  parts  as  to  con- 
ceive fire  of  themselves,  and  burn  a  house.  Brown. 
Ru'bious,  r66'be-us.314  adj.  [rubeus,  Lat.] 
Ruddy;  red.   Not  used. 

Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious.  Shaksp. 

Rubricated,  r66'bre-ka-ted.  adj.  [from 

rubrica,  Lat.]  Smeared  with  red. 
Ru'brick,  roo'brik.  n.  s.  [rubrk/ue,  Fr. 
rubrica,  Latin.]  Directions  printed  in 
books  of  law  and  in  prayer-books;  so 
termed,  because  they  were  originally 
distinguished  by  being  in  red  ink. 

No  date  prefix'd. 

Directs  me  in  the  starry  rubrick  set.  Milton. 

They  had  their  particular  prayers  according  to 

the  several  days  and  months;  and  their  tatdes  or  ru- 

briclcs  to  instruct  them.  UtiUiitgJlect. 

The  rubrick  and  the  rules  relating  to  the  uturgy 

are  established  by  royal   authority,  as  well  as  the 

liturgy  itself.  Nelson. 

Ru'brick,  roo'brik.  adj.    Red. 

The  light  and  rays,  which  appear  red,  or  rather 
make  objects  appear  so,  1  call  rubrick  or  red  mak- 
ing. Newton. 
What  tho'  thy  name  stood  rubrick  on  the  walls. 

Pope. 
To  Ru'brick.   roo'brik.  ~v.   a.   [from  the 

noun.]  To  adorn  with  red. 
RU'BY,  rdfi'be   n.  s.  [from  ruder, Latin.] 

1.  A  precious  stone  of  a  red  colour,  next 
in  hardness  and  value  to  a  diamond. 

Up,  up,  fair  bride!  and  call 
Thy  stars  from  out  their  several  boxes,  take 
Thy  lubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds  forth,  and  make 
Thyself  a  constellation  of  them  all.  Donne. 

Melpomene  would  be  represented  like  a  manly 
lady,  upon  her  head  a  dressing  of  pearl,  diamonds, 
and  rubies.  Peacham. 

Crowns  were  on  their  royal  scutcheons  plac'd, 
With  saphircs,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  grae'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  Redness. 

You  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  is  blanch'd  with  fear.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Any  thing  red. 

Desire  of  wine 
Thou  could'st  repress,  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby 
Sparkling,  out-pour'd,  the  flavour,  or  the  smell, 
Or  taste,  that  cheers  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream.  Milton. 

4.  A  blain;  a  blotch;  a  carbuncle. 

He's  said  to  have  a  rich  face,  and  rubies  about 
his  nose.  Captain  Jones. 

Ru'by,  too'be.  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Of 
a  red  colour. 
Wounds,   like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby 
lips.  Shaksp. 

Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  ruby,  than  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ  shrill  and  sound.     Shaksp. 
Rlcta'tion,    ruk-ta'shun.     n.    s.     [rucio, 
Latin.]     A  belching  arising  from  wind 
and  indigestion. 
To  Rud,  rud.   v.  a.   [pubu,  Saxon,  red- 
ness.] To  make  red.     Obsolete. 
Her  cheeks,  like  apples,  which  the  sun  had  rud- 
"*"•  Spenser. 

Ru'dder,  rud'dur.89  n.  s.  [roeder,  Dut.] 
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1.  The  instrument  at  the  stern  of  a  vessel, 
by  which  its  course  is  governed. 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  ty'd  by  th'  string, 
And  thou  should 'st  towe  me  after.  Shakspeare. 

They  loosed  the  rudder  bands,  and  hoisted  up  the 
main-sail,  and  made  toward  shore.  Acts. 

Those,  that  attribute  unto  the  faculty  any  first  or 
sole  power,  have  therein  no  other  understanding, 
than  such  a  one  hath,  who,  looking  into  the  stern  of 
a  ship,  and  finding  it  guided  by  the  helm  and  rud- 
der, doth  ascribe  some  absolute  virtue  to  the  piece 
of  wood,  without  all  consideration  of  the  hand  that 
guides  it.  Raleigh. 

Fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart; 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

Dryden. 

Thou  held'st  the  rudder  with  a  steady  hand, 
Till  safely  on  the  shore  the  bark  did  land.      Dryd. 

2.  Any  thing  that  guides  or  governs  the 
course. 

For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses.       Hudibras. 
Ru'ddiness,  rud'de-nes.  n.  s.  [from  rud- 
dy.^ The  quality  of  approaching  to  red- 
ness.' 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet; 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  flesh  lose  its  ruddiness,  and  look  pale  and 
withered,  you  may  suspect  it  corrupting.    Wiseman. 

Ru'ddle,  rud'dl.*os  n,  s.  [rudul,   Island- 
ick.]     Red  earth. 

Ruddle  owes  its  colour  to  an  admixture  of  iron; 
and  as  that  is  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  it  is  of 
a  greater  or  less  specific  gravity,  consistence,  or 
hardness.  Woodward. 

Ru'ddock,  rud'duk.  n.s.  [rubecula,  Lat.] 
A  bird;  the  redbreast. 
Of  singing  birds,  they  have  linnets  and  ruddocks. 

Carew. 
RU'DDY,  rud'de.  adj.  [pubu,  Saxon.] 

1.  Approaching  to  redness;  pale  red. 

We  mny  see  the  old  man  in  a  morning, 
Lusty  as  health,  come  ruddy  to  the  field, 
And  there  pursue  the  chase,  as  if  he  meant 
To  o'ertake  time,  and  bring  back  youth  again. 

Otway. 
New  leaves  on  ev'ry  bough  were  seen; 
Some  ruddy  colour'd,  some  of  lighter  green. 

Dryden. 
Ten  wildings  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear; 
How  ruddy  like  your  lips  their  streaks  appear! 

Dryden. 
Ceres,  in  her  prime, 
Seems  fertile,  and  with  ruddiest  freight  bedeckt. 

Philips. 

If  physick,  or  issues,  will  keep  the  complexion 

from  inclining  to  coarse,  or  ruddy,  she  thinks  them 

well  employed.  Low. 

2.  Yellow.  Used,  if  to  be  used  at  all,  only 
in  poetry. 

A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  inclos'd  her  brow, 
Plain  without  pomp.  Dryden. 

RUDE,  r66d.i3a  adj.  [nebe, Saxon; rudh, 
Latin.] 

1.  Untaught;  barbarous;  savage. 

Nor  is  there  any  nation  in  the  world,  now  ac- 
counted civil,  but  within  the  memory  of  books, 
were  utterly  rude  and  barbarous.  Wilkins. 

2.  Rough;    coarse  of   manners;    uncivil; 
brutal. 

Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion.  Shakspeare. 

Vane's  bold  answers,  termed  rude  and  ruffian- 
like,  furthered  his  condemnation.  Hayward. 

You  can  with  single  look  inflame 
The  coldest  breast,  "the  rudest  tame.  Waller. 

It  has  been  so  usual  to  write  prefaces,  that  a  man 
is  thought  rude  to  his  reader,  who  does  not  give  him 
some  account  beforehand.  Walsh. 

3.  Violent;  tumultuous;  boisterous;  turbu- 
lent. 


Clouds,  pushed  with  winds  rude  in  their  shock. 

Milton. 
The  water  appears  white  near  the  shore,  and  a 
ship;  because  the  rude  agitation  breaks  it  into  foam 

Boyle. 

4.  Harsh;  inclement. 
Spring  does  to  flow'ry  meadows  bring, 

What  the  rude  winter  from  them  tore.         Waller. 

5.  Ignorant;  raw;  untaught. 
Though  I  be  rude  in  speech,  yet  not  in  knowledge. 

2  Corinthians. 

He  was  yet  but  rude  in  the  profession  of  arms, 

though  greedy  of  honour.  Wotton. 

Such  tools  as  art  yet  rude  had  form'd .      Milton. 

6.  [rude,  Fr.]     Rugged;  uneven;  shape- 
less; unformed. 

In  their  so  rude  abode, 
Not  the  poore  swineherd  would  forget  the  gods. 

Chapman. 

It  was  the  custom  to  worship  rude  and  unpolished 

stones.  Stillingfleet. 

7.  Artless;  inelegant. 

I  would  know  what  ancient  ground  of  authority 
he  hath  for  such  a  senseless  fable;  and  if  he  have 
any  of  the  rude  Irish  books.  Spenser. 

One  example  may  serve,  till  you  review  the  iEneis 
in  the  original,  unblemished  by  my  rude  translation. 

Dryden. 

8.  Such  as  may  be  done  with  strength 
without  art. 

To  bis  country  farm  the  fool  confin'd; 
Rude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustick  mind.    Dryd. 

Ru'dely,  rddd'le.  adv.  [from  rude.~] 

1.  In  a  rude  manner;  fiercely;  tumult- 
ously. 

Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them  ere  destroy.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Without   exactness;    without    nicety; 
coarsely. 

I  that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks, 
I  that  am  rudely  stampt,  and  want  love's  majesty 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph.    Shaksp. 

3.  Unskilfully. 

My  muse,  though  rudely,  has  resign'd 
Some  faint  resemblance  of  his  godlike  mind. 

Dryden. 

4.  Violently;  boisterously. 
With  his  truncheon  he  so  rudely  stroke 

Cynocles  twice,  that  twice  him  forced  his  foot  re- 
voke. Spenser. 

Ru'deness,  r66d'nes.  n.  s.  [rudesse,  Fr. 
from  rude.~\ 

1.  Coarseness  of  manners;  incivility. 

This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite.  Shakspeare. 

The  publick  will  in  triumphs  rudely  share, 
And  kings  the  rudejiess  of  their  joy  must  bear. 

Dryden. 

The  rudeness,  tyranny,  the  oppression,  and  ingra- 
titude of  the  late  favourites  towards  their  mistress, 
were  no  longer  to  be  born.  Swift. 

The  rudeness,  ill-nature,  or  perverse  behaviour  of 
any  of  his  flock,  used  at  first  to  betray  him  into  im- 
patience: but  it  now  raises  no  other  passion  in  him, 
than  a  desire  of  being  upon  his  knees  in  prayer  to 
God  for  them.  Law. 

2.  Ignorance;  unskilfulness. 

What  he  did  amiss,  was  rather  through  rudeness 
and  want  of  judgment,  than  any  malicious  mean- 
ing. Hayward. 

3.  Artlesness;  inelegance;  coarseness. 

Let  be  thy  bitter  scorn, 
And  leave  the  rudeness  of  that  antique  age 
To  them,  that  liv'd  therein  in  state  forlorn. 

Spenser. 

4.  Violence;  boisterousness. 

The  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poize, 


Thejr  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine- 

Shakspeare  t 

5.  Storminess;  rigour. 

You  can  hardly  be  too  sparing  of  water  to  your 
housed  plants;  the  not  observing  of  this,  destroys 
more  plants  than  all  the  rudeness  of  the  season. 

Evelyn. 

RU' DENTURE,  roo'den-tshiire.  n.  s, 
[French.]  In  architecture,  the  figure 
of  a  rope  or  staff,  sometimes  plain  and 
sometimes  carved,  wherewith  the  flu- 
tings  of  columns  are  frequently  filled 
up.  Bailey. 

Ru'oerarv,  rdo'dur-a-re.  adj.  [rudera, 
Latin.]  Belonging  to  rubbish.        Diet. 

Rudera'tion,  r66-dur-a'shun.  n.  s.  In 
architecture,  the  laying  of  a  pavement 
with  pebbles  or  little  stones.         Bailey. 

Ru'uesby,  r66dz'be.  n.  s.  [from  rude7\ 
An  uncivil  turbulent  fellow.  A  low 
word,  now  little  used. 

I  must  be  forced 
To  give  my  hand,  opposed  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen.    Shaksp. 
Out  of  my  sight,  rudesby  be  gone.      Shakspeare, 

RU'DIMENl,  roo'de-ment.  n.  s.  [rudi- 
ment, French;  rudimentum,  Lat.] 

1.  The  first  principles;  the  first  elements 
of  a  science. 

Such  as  were  trained  up  in  the  rudiments,  and 
were  so  made  fit  to  be  by  baptism  received  into 
the  church,  the  fathers  usually  termed  hearers. 

Hooker, 

To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art.       Shakspeare. 

Thou  soon  shall  quit 
Those  rudiments,  and  see  before  thine  eyes 
The  monarchies  of  th'  earth,  their  pomp,  and  state, 
Sufficient  introduction  to  inform 
Thee,  of  thyself  so  apt,  in  regal  arts.  Milton. 

Could  it  be  believed,  that  a  child  should  be 
forced  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  a  language,  which 
he  is  never  to  use,  and  neglect  the  writing  a  good 
hand,  and  casting  accounts?  Locke. 

2.  The  first  part  of  education. 

He  was  nurtured  where  he  was  born  in  his  first 
rudiments,  till  the  years  of  ten,  and  then  taught  the 
principles  of  musick.  Wotton. 

The  skill  and  rudiments  austere  of  war.  Philips. 

3.  The  first,  inaccurate,  unshapen  begin- 
ning or  original  of  any  thing. 

Moss  is  but  the  rudiment  of  a  plant,  and  the 
mould  of  earth  or  bark.  Bacon. 

The  rudiments  of  nature  are  very  unlike  the  gross- 
er appearances.  Glanville. 

So  looks  our  monarch  on  this  early  fight, 
Th'  essay  and  rudiments  of  great  success, 
Which  all-maturing  time  must  bring  to  light. 

Dryden. 
Shall  that  man  pretend  to  religious  attainments, 
who  is  defective  and  short  in  moral?  which  are  but 
the  rudiments,  the  beginnings,  and  first  draught  of 
religion;  as  religion  is  the  perfection,  refinement, 
and  sublimation    of  morality.  South. 

God  beholds  the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of  vir- 
tue in  the  soul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it, 
till  it  has  received  every  grace  it  is  capable  of. 

Spectator. 
The  sappy  boughs 
Attire  themselves  with  blooms,  sweet  rudiments 
Of  future  harvest.  PhilifS. 

Rudime'ntal,  r66-de-ment'al.  adj.  [from 
rudiment. ~^  Initial;  relating  to  first  prin- 
ciples. 

Your  first  rudimental  essays  ii.  spectatorship  were 

made  in  my  shop,  where  you  often  practised  for 

hours.  Spectator. 

To  Rue,  rod.339  v.  a.  [neoprian,  Saxon.] 

To  grieve  for;  to  regret;  to  lament. 
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Thou  tcmptest  me  in  vain: 
To  tempt  the  thing  which  daily  yet  I  rue. 

And  the  old  cause  of  my  continued  pain, 
With  like  attempts  to  like  end  to  renew.     Spenser. 

You'll  rue  the  time, 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer.  Shakspeare. 

France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  treason  with  thy  tears, 
If  Talbot  but  survive.  Shakspeare. 

Oh!  treacherous  was  that  breast,  to  whom  you 
Did  trust  our  counsels,  and  we  both  may  rue, 
Having  his  falsehood  found  too  late,  'twas  he 
That  made  me  cast  you  guilty,  and  you  me.  Donne- 

Thy  will 
Chuse  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues-       Milton. 
Rue,  rod.  n.  s.  [rue,  French;  ruta,  Lat.] 
An  herb  called  herb  of  grace,  because 
holy  water  was  sprinkled  with  it. 

Miller. 
What  savor  is  better, 
For  places  infected,  than  wormwood  and  rue? 

Tusser. 
Here  did  she  drop  a  tear;  here,  in  this  place, 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace; 
Rue,  even  for  Ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.    Sfiaksp 
The  weasel,  to  encounter  the  serpent,  arms  her- 
self with  eating  of  rue.  More. 

Rue'ful,  rod'l'ul.  adj.  [rue  and  fuW\ 
Mournful;  woful;  sorrowful. 

When  we  have  our  armour  buckled  on, 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords, 
Spur  them  to  rueful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Shakspeare. 

Cocytus,  nam'd  of  lamentation  loud, 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream.  Milton. 

He  sigh'd,  and  cast  a  rueful  eye; 
Our  pity  kindles,  and  our  passions  die.         Dryden. 

Rue'fullv,  r66'ful-e..  adv.  [from  rueful.'] 
Mournfully;  sorrowfully. 

Why  should  an  ape  run  away  from  a  snail,  and 
very  ruefully  and  frightfully  look  back,  as  being 
afraid?  More. 

Rue'fulness,  r66'ful-n£s.  n.  s.  [from 
rueful.]    Sorrowfulness;   mournfulness. 

RUE'LLE,rod-£Y.  n.s.  [Fr.]  A  circle; 
an  assembly  at  a  private  house.  Not 
used. 

The  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  scene,  is  con- 
demned in  the  ruelle.  Dryden. 

Ruff,  rtlf.  n.s. 

1.  A  puckered  linen  ornament,  formerly 
worn  about  the  neck.    See  Ruffle. 

You  a  captain;  for  what?  for  tearing  a  whore's 
ruff  in  a  bawdy  house.  Shakspeare. 

We'll  revel  it, 
With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  fardingals.     Shakspeare. 

Like  an  uproar  in  the  town, 
Before  them  every  thing  went  down, 
Some  tore  a  ruff,  and  some  a  gown.  Drayton. 

Sooner  may  a  gulling  weather  spy, 
By  drawing  forth  heav'n's  scheme,  tell  certainly, 
What  fashion'd  hats,  or  ruffs,  or  suits  next  year, 
Our  giddy-headed  antick  youth  will  wear.     Donne. 

The  ladies  free  the  neck  from  those  yokes,  those 
linen  ruffs,  in  which  the  simplicity  of  their  grand- 
mothers had  enclosed  it.  Mdison. 

2.  Any  thing  collected  into  puckers  or 
corrugations. 

I  rear'd  this  flow'r, 
Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  spread.       Pope. 

3.  [from  rough  scales.]  A  small  river  fish. 

A  ruff  or  pope  is  much  like  the  pearch  for  shape, 
and  taken  to  be  better,  but  will  not  grow  bigger 
than  a  gudgeon;  he  is  an  excellent  fish,  and  of  a 
pleasant  taste.  Walton. 

4.  A  state  of  roughness.    Obsolete. 

As  fields  set  all  their  bristles  up;  in  such  a  ruff 
wert  thou .  Chapman. 

5.  New  state.  This  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
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ing  of  this  cant  word,  unless  it  be  con- 
tracted from  ruffle. 

How  many  princes  that,  in  the  ruff  of  all  their 
glory,  have  been  taken  down  from  the  head  of  a 
conquering  army  to  the  wheel  of  the  victor's  cha- 
riot! IS  Estrange. 

Ru'ffian,  ruf'yan.113  n.  s.  [ruffiano,  Iial. 
rujjien,  French,  a  bawd;  rofflver,  Danish, 
to  pillage;  perhaps  it  may  be  best  de- 
rived from  the  old  Teutonick  word 
which  we  now  write,  rough.]  A  brutal, 
boisterous,  mischievous  fellow;  a  cut- 
throat; a  robber;  a  murderer. 

Have  you  'druffian  that  will  swear?  drink?  dance? 

Revel  the  night?  rob?  murder?  Shakspeare. 

Sir  Ralph  Vane's  bold  answers,  termed  rude  and 

ruffian  like  falling  into  years  apt  to  take  offence, 

furthered  his  condemnation.  Hayward. 

The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great  men, 
Whose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  ruffians; 
This  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape.  Mdison. 

Ru'ffian,  ruf'yan.  adj.  Brutal;  savagely 
boisterous. 

Experienc'd  age, 
May  timely  intercept  the  ruffian  rage; 
Convene  the  tribes.  Pope. 

To  Ru'ffian,  ruf'yan.  y,  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  rage;  to  raise  tumults;  to 
play  the  ruffian.     Not  in  use. 

A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements; 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  vvhen  mountains  melt  on  them, 
Can  hold  the  mortise?  Shakspeare. 

To  Ru'ffle,  ruf'fl.*06  v.  a.  [ruyfflelen, 
Dutch,  to  wrinkle.] 

1.  To  disorder;  to  put  out  of  form;  to 
make  less  smooth. 

Naughty  lady, 
These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee;  I'm  your  host; 
With  robbers'  hands,  my  hospitable  favour 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.  Shakspeare. 

In  changeable  taffeties,  differing  colours  emerge 
and  vanish  upon  the  ruffling  of  the  same  piece  of 
silk.  Boyle. 

As  she  first  began  to  rise, 
She  smooth'd  the  ruffled  seas,  and  clear'd  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

Bear  me,  some  god!  oh  quickly  bear  me  hence 
To  wholesome  solitude,  the  nurse  of  sense; 
Where  contemplation  prunes  her  ruffled  wings, 
And  the  free  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kings.      Pope. 

2.  To  discompose;  to  disturb;  to  put  out 
of  temper. 

Were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny.       Shaksp. 
We  are  transported  by  passions,  and  our  minds 
ruffled  by  the  disorders  of  the  body;  nor  yet  can 
we  tell,  how  the  soul  should  be  affected  by  such  kind 
of  agitations.  Glanville. 

3.  To  put  out  of  order;  to  surprise. 
The  knight  found  out 

Th'  advantage  of  the  ground,  where  best 
He  might  the  ruffled  foe  infest.  Hudibras. 

To  throw  disorderly  together. 
Within  a  thicket  I  repos'd,  when  round 
I  ruffTd  up  faPn  leaves  in  heap,  and  found, 
Let  fall  from  heaven,  a  sleep  interminate. 

Chapman. 
5.  To  contract  into  plaits. 

A  small  skirt  of  fine  ruffled  linnen,  running  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before,  is  called  the 
modesty-piece.  Mdison. 

To  Ru'ffle,  riif'fl.  v.  n. 
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1.  To  grow  rough  or  turbulent. 

The  night  comes  on,  and  the  high  winds 
Do  sorely  ruffle;  for  many  miles  about 
There's  scarce  a  bush.  Shakspeari 

The  rising  winds  a  ruffling  gale  afford.    Dryden. 

2.  To  be  in  loose  motion;  to  flutter. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  war, 
On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclin'd, 
Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind.    Dryden. 

3.  To  be  rough;  to  jar;  to  be  in  contention. 
Out  of  use. 

A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.      Shakrp 

They  would  ruffle  with  jurors,  and  enforce  them 
to  find  as  they  would  direct.  Bacon. 

Ru'ffle,  riif'fl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Plaited  linen  used  as  an  ornament. 

The  tucker  is  a  slip  of  fine  linnen,  run  in  a  small 
ruffle  round  the  uppermost  verge  of  the  women's 
stays.  Addison. 

2.  Disturbance;  contention;  tumult. 

Conceive  the  mind's  perception  of  some  object, 
and  the  consequent  ruffle  or  commotion  of  the  blood. 

Walts. 

Ru'fterhood,  ruf'tur-hud.  n.  s.  In  falcon- 
ry, a  hood  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk  when 
she  is  first  drawn.  Bailey. 

Rug,  nig.  n.  s.  [rugget,  rough,  Swedish.] 

1 .  A  coarse,  nappy,  woollen  cloth. 

January  must  be  expressed  with  a  horrid  arid 
fearful  aspect,  clad  in  Irish  rug,  or  coarse  freeze. 

Peacham. 

The  vungus  resembleth  a  goat,  but  greater  and 
more  profitable;  of  the  fleece  whereof  they  make 
rugs,  coverings,  and  stuffs.  Heylin. 

2.  A  coarse  nappy  coverlet,  used  for  mean 
beds. 

A  rug  was  o'er  his  shoulders  thrown ; 
A  rug;  for  night-gown  he  had  none.  Swift. 

3.  .A  rough  woolly  dog.     Not  used. 
Mun£u,;ls,  spaniels,  curs, 

Shoughes,  water  rugs,  and  demy  wolves,  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shalcspeare. 

RU'GGED,  rug'gid."  36S  adj.  [rugget, 
Swedish] 

1.  Rough;  full  of  unevenness  and  asperity. 

Nature,  like  a  weak  and  weary  traveller, 
Tir'd  with  a  tedious  and  rugged  way.         Denham. 

Since  the  earth  revolves  not  upon  a  material  and 
rugged,  but  a  geometrical  plane,  their  proportions 
may  be  varied  in  innumerable  degrees.       Bentley. 

2.  Not  neat;  not  regular;  uneven. 

His  hair  is  sticking; 
His  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  rug- 
ged, 
Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodg'd.  Shak 

3.  Savage  of  temper;  brutal;  rough. 

The  greatest  favours  to  such  an  one  neither  soften 
nor  win  upon  him;  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but 
leave  him  as  hard,  rugged,  and  unconcerned  as  ever. 

Soutlt. 

4.  Stormy;  rude;  tumultuous;  turbulent; 

tempestuous. 

Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron,  and  approach 
The  rugged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring, 
To  frown  upon  th'  eorag'd  Northumberland.  Shah 

5.  Rough  or  harsh  to  the  ear. 
Wit  will  shine 

Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line.  Dryd. 
A  monosyllable   line   turns  verse   to  prose,  and 
even  that  prose  is  rugged  and  unharmonious.  Dryd 
6   Sour;  surly;  discomposed. 
Sleek  o'er  your  fogged  looks, 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night. 

Shakspeare, 
7.  Violent;  rude;  boisterous. 
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Fierce  Talgol,  gath'ring  might, 
With  rugged  truncheon  charg'd  the  knigh 
8.  Rough;  shaggy. 

The  rugged  Russian  bear.  Shakspeare. 

Through  forests  wild, 
To  chase  the  lion,  boar,  or  rugged  bear.     Fairfax. 
Ru'ggedly,  rug'gid-le.  adv.  [from  rug- 
ged.'] In  a  rugged  manner. 
Ru'ggedness,   rug'gid-nes.    n.  s.    [from 
rugged.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  rugged. 

2.  Roughness;  asperity. 

Hardness  aud  ruggedness  is  unpleasant  to  the 
touch.  Bacon 

Syrups  immediately  abate  and  demulce  the 
hoarseness  and  violeHce  of  a  cough,  by  mollifying 
the  ruggedness  of  the  intern  tunick  of  the  gullet. 

Harvey 

This  softness  of  the  foot,  which  yields  and  fits 
itself  to  the  ruggedness  and  unevenness  of  the  roads, 
does  render  it  less  capable  of  being  worn.        Ray. 

/u'gin,  ru'jin.  n.  s.  A  nappy  cloth. 
The  lips  grew  so  painful,  that  she  could  not  en- 
dure the  wiping  the  ichor  from  it  with  a  soft  rugin 
with  her  own  hand.  Wiseman. 

Ru'glne,  ru'jine.  n.  s.  [rugine>  French.] 
A  chirurgeon's  rasp. 

If  new  flesh  should  not  generate,  bore  little  ori- 
fices into  the  bone,  or  rasp  it  with  the  rugine.  Sharp. 
Rugo'se,  roo-gose'.  adj.  [rugosus,  Lat.J 
Full  of  wrinkles. 

It  is  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  internal  rugose  coat  of  the  intestine 
turneth  out,  and  beareth  down.  Wiseman. 

RU'IN,    roo'in.    n.  s.    [ruine,  Fr.  ruina, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  fall  or  destruction  of  cities  or  edi- 
fices. 

Loud  rung  the  ruin,  and  with  boist'rous  fear, 
Strait  revel'd  in  the  queen's  amazed  ear.  Beaumont. 

2.  The  remains  of  building  demolished. 

The  Veian  and  the  Gabian  tow'rs  shall  fall, 
And  one  promiscuous  ruin  coverall; 
Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  stone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay.  Addvson. 

Judah  shall  fall,  oppress'd  by  grief  and  shame, 
And  men  shall  from  her  ruins  know  her  fame. 

Prior. 

Such  a  fool  was  never  found, 
Who  pulPd  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decay'd.  Swift. 

3.  Destruction;  loss  of  happiness  or  tor- 
tune;  overthrow. 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leapt  from  his  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

Those  whom  God  to  ruin  has  design'd, 
He  fits  for  fate,  and  first  destroys  their  mind.  Dryd. 

4.  Mischief;  bane. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business. 

Bacon. 
Havock,  and  spoil,  and  ruin  are  my  gain.    Milt. 
To  Ru'in,  roo'in.  v.  a.  [ruiner,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  subvert;  to  demolish. 

A  nation  loving  gold  must  rule  this  place, 
Our  temples  ruin,  and  our  rites  deface.      Dryden. 

2.  To  destroy;   to  deprive  of  felicity   or 
fortune. 

By  thee  rais'd,  I  ruin  all  my  foes.  Milton. 

Dispose  all  honours  of  the  sword  and  gown, 
Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown.  Dryden. 

A  confident  dependence  ill  grounded  creates 
such  a  negligence,  as  will  certainly  ruin  us  in  the 
end.  Wake. 

3.  To  impoverish. 

She  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quanti- 
ty that  goes  to  a  large  pincushion  sufficient  to  make 
her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  Mdison. 
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To  Ru'in,  r66'in.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fall  in  ruins. 
Hell  heard  th'  unsufferable  noise,  hell  saw 

Heav'n  ruining  from  [seav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted,  but  strict  fate  had  fix'd  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound. 

Milton. 

2.  To  run  to  ruin;  to  dilapidate. 
Though  he  his  house  of  polish'd  marble  build, 

Yet  shall  it  ruin  like  the  moth's  frail  cell, 
Or  sheds  of  reeds,  which  summer's  heat  repel. 

Sandys. 

To  be  brought  to  poverty  or  misery. 
If  we  are  idle,  and  disturb  the  industrious  in 
their  business,  we  shall  ruin  the  faster.         Locke- 
To  Ru'in  ate,  roo'in-ate.  v.  a.  [from  ru- 
in.] This  word  is  now  obsolete. 
1.  To  subvert;  to  demolish. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together, 
And  set  up  Lancaster.  Shakspeare. 

What  offence  of  such  impietie 
Hath  Priam  or  his  sonnes  done  thee?  that  with  so 

high  a  hate 
Thou  should'st  thus  ceaselessly  desire  to  raze  and 

ruinate 
So  well  a  builded  town  as  Troy?  Chapman. 

We'll  order  well  the  state, 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.    Shakspeare. 
To  bring  to  meanness  or  misery  irre- 
coverable. 

The  Romans  came  to  pull  down  kingdoms;  Phi- 
lip and  Nabis  were  already  ruinated,  and  now  was 
his  turn  to  be  assailed.  Bacon. 

So  shall  the  great  revenger  ruinate 
Him  and  his  issue  by  a  dreadful  fate.  Sandys. 

Ruina'tion,  roo-in-a'shun.  n.  s.  [fromrw- 
inate.]  Subversion;  demolition;  over- 
throw.   Obsolete. 

Roman  coins  were  overcovered  in  the  ground, 
in  the  sudden  ruination  of  towns  by  the  Saxons. 

CamderVs  Remains. 


Ru'iner,  roo'in-vir.  n.  s.  [from  ruin.]  One 
that  ruins. 

This  Ulysses,  old  Laertes'  sonne, 
That  dwells  in  Ithaca;  and  name  hathwonne 
Of  citie  ruiner.  Chapman. 

Ru'inous,    r66'in-us.314   adj.    [ruinosus, 
Lat.  ruineux,  French.] 

1.  Fallen  to  ruin;  dilapidated;  demolished. 
It  is  less  dangerotfs,  when  divers  parts  of  a  tower 

are  decayed,  and  the  foundation  firm,  than  when 
the  foundation  is  ruinous.  Hayward. 

2.  Mischievous;  pernicious;  baneful;  de- 
structive. 

The  birds, 
After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous, 
Clear'd  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and  spray, 
To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  morn.        Milton. 
Those  successes  are  more  glorious,  which  bring 
benefit  to  the  world,  than  such  ruinous  ones,  as  are 
dyed  in  human  blood.  Glanville. 

A  stop  might  be  put  to  that  ruinous  practice  of 
gaming.  Swift. 

Ru'inously,  r66'in-us-le.  adv.  [from  ru- 
inous.] 

1.  In  a  ruinous  manner. 

2.  Mischievously;  destructively. 
If  real  uneasinesses  may  be  admitted  to  be  as 

deterring  as  imaginary  ones,  his  own  decree  will 
retort  the  most  ruinously  on  himself.  Decay  of  Piety. 

RULE,r66i."39  n.  s.  [reg ula,  Lat.J 
1.  Government;  empire;  sway;  supreme 
command. 

I  am  asham'd,  that  women 
Should  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  or  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Shakspeare. 
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May  he  live 
Ever  belov'd,  and  loving  may  his  rule  be.    Shaksp. 
A  wise  servant  shall  have  rule  over  a  son  that 
causeth  shame.  Proverbs. 

Adam's  sin  did  not  deprive  him  of  his  rule,  but 
left  the  creatures  to  areluctation.  Bacon. 

There  being  no  law  of  nature  nor  positive  law 
of  God,  that  determines  which  is  the  positive  heir, 
the  right  of  succession,  and  consequently  of  bear- 
ing rule,  could  not  have  been  determined.  Locke. 
This  makes  them  apprehensive  of  every  tenden- 
cy, to  endanger  that  form  of  rule  established  by  the 
law  of  their  country.  Mdison 

Instruct  me  whence  this  uproar; 
And  wherefore  Vanoe,  the  sworn  friend  to  Rome, 
Should  spurn  against  our  rule,  and  stir 
The  tributary  provinces  to  war?  Jl.  Philips. 

Sev'n  years  the  traytor  rich  Mycenae  sway'd; 
And  his  stern  rule  the  groaning  land  obey'd.   Pope. 
2.   An  instrument    by  "which    lines    are 
drawn. 

If  your  influence  be  quite  dam'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 
Though  a  rush  candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long  levell'd  rule  of  streaming  light. 

Milton . 

A  judicious  artist  will  use  his  eye,  but  he  will 

trust  only  to  his  rule.  South. 

>.  Canon;  precept  by  which  the  thoughts 

or  actions  are  directed. 

He  lay'd  this  rule  before  him,  which  proved  of 
great  use;  never  to  trouble  himself  with  the  fore- 
sight of  future  events.  Fell. 
This  little  treatise  will  furnish  you  with  infallible 
rules  of  judging  truly.                                   Dryden. 

Know'st  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale; 
See'st  where  the  reasons  pinch,  and  where  they  fail, 
And  where  exceptions  o'er  the  general  rule  pre- 
vail. Dryden. 
We  profess  to  have  embraced  a  religion,  which 
contains  the  most  exact  rules  for  the  government  of 
our  lives                                                       Tillolson. 
We  owe  to  Christianity  the  discovery  of  the  most 
certain  and  perfect  rule  of  life.                 Tillolson. 
A  rule  that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part  of 
our  life,  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it  is  a 
rule.  Law. 
4.  Regularity;  propriety  of  behaviour.  Not 
in  use. 

Some  say  he's  mad;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury;  but  for  certain, 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule.  .  Shakspeare. 

To  Rule,  r661.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 


1 .  To  govern;  to  control;  to  manage  with 
power  and  authority. 

It  is  a  purpos'd  thing 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility; 
Suffcr't,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  ruZe, 
Nor  ever  will  be  ruVd.  Shakspeare. 

Marg'ret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  ride  the  king; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm.  Shak. 

A  greater  power  now  ruPd  him.  Milton. 

Rome!  'tis  thine  alone  with  lawful  sway, 
To  ride  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey, 
Disposing  peace  and  war  thy  own  majestick  way. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  manage;  to  conduct. 
He  sought  to  take  unto  him  the  ruling  ef  the  af- 
fairs. 1  Maccabees. 

3.  To  settle  as  by  rule. 

Had  he  done  it  with  the  pope's  license,  his  ad- 
versaries must  have  been  silent;  for  that's  a  ruled 
case  with  the  schoolmen.  Mterbury. 

To  Rule,  rodl.  v.  n.   To  have  power  or 
command:  with  over. 

Judah  yet  ruleih  with  God,  and  is  faithful  with 
his  saints.  liosea. 

Thrice  happy  men!  whom  God  hath  thus  ad= 
vane'd ! 
Created  in  his  image,  there  to  dwell, 
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And  worship  him;  and  in  reward  to  rule 

Over  his  works.  Milton. 

We  subdue  and  ru/e  over  all  other  creatures;  and 
use  for  our  own  behoof  those  qualities  wherein  they 
excel.  Ray. 

He  can  have  no  divine  right  to  my  obedience, 
who  cannot  shew  his  divine  right  to  the  power  of 
ruling  over  me.  Locke. 

Ru'ler,  rddl'ur.98  n.  a.  [from  rule'] 

1.  Governour;  one  that  has  the  supreme 
command. 

Some  rulers  grow  proud,  and  in  their  pride  foolish. 

Sidney. 

God,  by  his  eternal  providence,  has  ordained 
kings;  and  the  law  of  nature,  leaders  and  rulers 
over  others.  Raleigh. 

The  pompous  mansion  was  design'd 
To  please  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind ; 
Inferior  temples  use  on  either  hand.  Addison. 

2.  An  instrument,  by  the  direction  of  which 
lines  are  drawn. 

They  know  how  to  draw  a  straight  line  between 
two  points  by  the  side  of  a  ruler.  Moxon. 

Rum,  rum.  n.  s. 

1.  A  country  parson.  A  cant  word. 

I  am  grown  a  mere  mopus;  no  company  comes. 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  rums.  Stoift. 

2.  A  kind  of  spirit  distilled  from  molas- 
ses. I  know  not  how  derived.  Roemer 
in  Dutch  is  a  drinking  class. 

To  RU'MBLE,  rum'bl.40"8  v.  n.  [romme- 
len,  Dutch.]  To  make  a  hoarse,  low, 
continued  noise. 

The  trembling  streams,  which  wont  in  chaunels 
clear 
To  rumble  gently  down  with  murmur  soft, 
And  were  by  them  right  tuneful  taught  to  bear 
A  base's  part  amongst  their  consorts  oft, 
Now  fore'd  to  overflow  with  brackish  tears, 
With  troublous  noise  did  dull  their  dainty  ears. 

Spenser. 

Rumble  thy  belly  full;  spit  fire,  spout  rain, 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire  are  my  daughters; 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  uukindness.  Shak. 

At  the  rushing  of  his  chariots,  and  at  the  rum- 
bling of  his  wheels,  the  fathers  shall  not  look  back 
to  their  children  for  feebleness.  Jeremiah. 

Our  courtier  thinks  that  he's  preferred,  whom 
every  man  envies; 
When  love  so  rumbles  in  his  pate,  no  sleep  comes 
in  his  eyes.  Suckling. 

Apollo  darts,  and  all  Parnassus  shakes 
At  the  rude  rumbling  Baralipton  makes.      Roscom. 

The  fire  she  fan'd,  with  greater  fury  burn'd, 
Rumbling  within.  Dryden. 

Th'  included  vapours,  that  in  caverns  dwell, 
Lab'ring  with  colick  pangs,  and  close  confin'd, 
In  vain  sought  issue  from  the  rumbling  wind .  Dryd. 

On  a  sudden  there  was  heard  a  most  dreadful 
rumbling  noise  within  the  entrails  of  the  machine, 
after  which  the  mountain  burst.  Addison. 

Several  monarchs  have  acquainted  me,  how  often 
they  have  been  shook  from  their  respective  thrones 
by  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow.  Spectator. 

Ru'mbler,  rum'bl-ur.  n.  s.   [from  rum 
die.]  The  person  or  tiling  that  rumbles. 

Ru'minant,  r66'me-nant.3i9  adj.  [rumi- 
nant, Fr.  rumi?ians,  Lai.]  Having  the 
property  of  chewing  the  cud. 

Ruminant  creatures  have  the  power  of  directing 
this  peristaltick  motion  upwards  and  downwards. 

Roy- 

The  description,  given  of  the  muscular  part  of 
the  gullet,  is  very  exact  in  ruminants,  but  not  in 
men  Derham 

To  RU'MINATE,    r66'me-nate.    v.    n. 

[rumine r,  Fr.  rumino,  Lat.] 
1.  To  chew  the  cud. 

Others  fill'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat, 
Or  bedward  ruminating.  Milton. 


The  necessity  of  spittle  to  dissolve  the  aliment, 
appears  from  the  contrivance  of  nature  in  making 
the  salivary  ducts  of  animals,  which  ruminate  or 
chew  the  cud  extremely  open.  Jirbuthnot. 

On  grassy  banks  herds  ruminating  lie.  Thorns. 
.  To  muse;  to  think  again  and  again. 

Alone  sometimes  she  walk'd  in  secret,  where 
To  ruminate  upon  her  discontent.  Fairfax. 

Of  ancient  prudence  here  he  ruminates, 
Of  rising  kingdoms,  and  of  falling  states.      Waller. 

I  am  at  a  solitude,  an  house  between  Hampstead 
and  London,  wherein  sir  Charles  Sedley  died:  this 
circumstance  sets  me  a  thinking  and  ruminating 
upon  the  employments  in  which  men  of  wit  exer- 
cise themselves.  Steele. 

He  practises  a  slow  meditation,  and  ruminates  on 
the  subject,  and  perhaps  in  two  nights  and  days  rous- 
es those  several  ideas  which  are  necessary.      Watts. 
To  Ru'minate,  roo'me-nate.  v.  a.  [rumi- 
no, Lat.] 

1.  To  chew  over  again. 

2.  To  muse  on;  to  meditate  over  and  over 
again. 

'Tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought, 
By  duty  ruminated.  Shakspeare. 

The  condemned  English 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger.  Shakspeare. 

Mad  with  desire  she  ruminates  her  sin, 
And  wishes  all  her  wishes  o'er  again; 
Now  she  despairs,  and  now  resolves  to  try; 
Wou'd  not,  and  would  again,  she  knows  not  why. 

Dryden. 
Rumina'tion,  rdd-me-na'shun.  n.  s.  [ru- 
minatio,  Lat.  from  ruminate.] 

1 .  The  property  or  act  of  chewing  the  cud. 

Rumination  is  given  to  animals,  to  enable  them 
at  once  to  lay  up  a  great  store  of  food,  and  after- 
wards to  chew  it.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Meditation;  reflection: 

It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  extracted  from 
many  objects,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps 
me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness.  Shakspeare. 

Retiring  full  of  rumination  sad, 

He  mourns  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times.  Thorn. 

To  Ru'mmage,   rum'midje.90  v.  a.   [ran- 

men,  German,  to  empty.    Skinner.    Ri- 

mari,  Lat.]     To  search;  to  plunder;  to 

evacuate. 

Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold, 
Smile  on  the  booty  of  each  wealthier  chest.     Dryd. 
To  R u'mmage, rum'midje.  v.n.  Tosearch 
places. 

A  fox  was  rummaging  among  a  great  many 
carved  figures;  there  was  one  very  extraordinary 
piece.  VEstrange. 

Some  on  antiquated  authors  pore; 
Rummage  for  sense.  Dryden. 

I  have  often  rummaged  for  old  books  in  Little- 
Britain  and  Duck-lane.  Swift. 
Ru'mmer,  rum'mur.98  n.  s.  [roemer,  Dut.] 
A  glass;  a  drinking  cup. 
Imperial  Rhine  bestow'd  the  generous  rummer. 

RU'MOUR,  rdo'Tniir.3**  33<>n.s.  [rumeur, 
Fr.  rumor,  Lat.]  Flying  or  popular  re- 
port; bruit;  fame. 

There  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out.   Shakspeare. 

Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight, 
And  his  atchievements  of  no  less  account.    Shaksp. 

Rumour  next  and  chance 
And  tumult  and  confusion  all  embroil'd.       Milton. 

She  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly, 
That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Carthage  ruin.  Dryden. 

I'o  Rumour,   rdd'mur.    v.  a.   [from  tin- 
noun.]  To  report  abroad;  to  bruit. 

Catesby,  rumour  it  abroad, 
That  Anne  my  wife  is  sick,  and  like  to  die.  Shaksp. 
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All  abroad  was  rumour'd,  that  this  day 
Samson  should  be  brought  forth.  Milton 

He  was  rumoured  for  the  author,  and  as  such 
published  to  the  world  by  the  London  and  Cam- 
bridge stationers.  Fell 

'Twas  rumour' d, 
My  father  'scap'd  from  out  the  citadel.        Dryden. 
Ru'mourer,  r66'mur-ur.  n.  .?.  [from  ru- 
mour.] Reporter;  spreader  of  news. 

A  slave 
Reports,  the  VoRcians,  with  two  several  powers, 
Are  entered  into  the  Roman  territories. 
— Go  see  this  rumourer  whipt:  it  cannot  be.  Shaks- 
Rump,  rump.  n.  s.  [rumfiff,  German.] 

1.  The  end  of  the  back-bone:  used  vul- 
garly of  beasts,  and  contemptuously  of 
human  beings. 

At  her  rump  she  growing  had  behind 
A  fox's  tail.  Spenser. 

If  his  holiness  would  thump 
His  reverend  bum  'gainst  horse's  rump, 
He  might  b'  equipt  from  his  own  stable.         Prior. 

Rumps  of  beef  with  virgin  honey  strew'd.  King. 

Last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine, 
To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stump, 

And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine, 
All  as  she  scrubb'd  her  meazly  rump.  Swift. 

2.  The  buttocks. 
A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap, 

And  mouncht, — give  me,  quoth  I: 

Aroint  thee,  witch!  the  rump  fed  ronyon  cries. 

Shakspeare. 
He  charg'd  him  first  to  bind 
Crowdero's  hands  on  rump  behind.  Hudibras. 

To  Ru'mple,  rum'pl.405  v.  a.  [romfielen, 
Dutch.]  To  crush  or  contract  into  ine- 
qualities and  corrugations;  to  crush  to- 
gether out  of  shape. 

Each  vital  speck,  in  which  remains 
Th'  entire,  but  rumpled  animal,  contains 
Organs  perplex'd.  Blackmore 

I  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds, 
Or  discompos'd  the  head-dress  of  a  prude.       Pope. 
Never  put  on  a  clean  apron,  'till  you  have  made 
your  lady's  bed,  for  fear  of  rumpling  your  apron. 

Sicift. 
Ru'mple,    rum'pl.406  n.  s.  [hpympelle, 
Sax.]   Pucker;  rude  plait. 

Fair  Virginia  would  her  fate  bestow 
On  Rutila,  and  change  her  faultless  make 
For  the  foul  rumple  of  her  camel  back.       Dryden. 

To  RUN,  run.  -v.  n.  pret.  ran.  [rinnan, 
Gothick;   ypnan,  Saxon;  rennen,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  move  swiftly;  to  ply  the  legs  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  both  feet  are  at  every 
step  off  the  ground  at  the  same  time; 
to  make  hasten  to  pass  with  very  quick 
pace. 

Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  make  haste  to  shed 
blood.  Proverbs. 

Laban  ran  out  unto  the  man  unto  the  well.    Geo. 

Since  death's  near,  and  runs  with  so  much  force, 
We  must  meet  first,  and  intercept  his  course.  Dryd. 

He  ran  up  the  ridges  of  the  rocks  amain.    Dryd. 

Let  a  shoe-boy  clean  your  shoes,  and  run  of  er- 
rands. Swift. 

2.  To  use  the  legs  in  motion. 
Seldom  there  is  need  of  this,  till  young  children 

can  run  about.  Locke. 

3.  To  move  in  a  hurry. 
The  priest  and  people  run  about, 

And  at  the  ports  all  thronging  out, 

As  if  their  safety  were  to  quit 

Their  mother.  Ben  Jonson. 

4.  To  pass  on  the  surface,  not  through 
the  air. 

The  Lord  sent  thunder,  and  the  fire  ran  along 
upon  the  ground.  Exodus. 

To  rush  violently. 
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Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard,  lest  angry  fellows 
run  upon  thee,  anil  thou  lose  thy  life.  Judges. 

Now  by  the  winds  and  raging  waves  I  swear 
Your  safety  more  than  mine  was  thus  my  care; 
Lest  of  the  guide  bereft,  the  rudder  lost, 
Your  ship  shou'd  run  against  the  rocky  coast. 

Dryden. 

They  have  avoided  that  rock,  but  rout  upon  an- 
other no  less  dangerous.  Burnet. 

I  discover  those  shoals  of  life,  which  are  conceal- 
ed in  order  to  keep  the  unwary  from  running  upon 
them.  Addison. 

6.  To  take  a  course  at  sea. 

Running  under  the  island  Clauda,  we  had  much 
work  to  come  by  the  boat.  Acts. 

7.  To  contend  in  a  race. 

A  horse-boy,  being  lighter  than  you,  may  be 
trusted  to  run  races  with  less  damage  to  the  horses. 

Swift. 

8.  To  flee;  not  to  stand.  It  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  aivay  in  this  sense. 

The  difference  between  the  valour  of  the  Irish 
rebels  and  the  Spaniards  was,  that  the  one  ran 
away  before  they  were  charged,  and  the  other 
straight  after.  Bacon. 

I  do  not  see  a  face 
Worthy  a  man ;  that  dares  look  up  and  stand 
One  thunder  out;  but  downward  all  like  beasts 
Running  away  at  every  flash.  Ben  Junson. 

The  rest  dispers'd  run,  some'disguis'd, 
To  unknown  coasts:  some  to  the  shores  do  fly. 

Daniel. 

They,  when  they're  out  of  hopes  of  flying, 
Will  run  away  from  death  by  dying.         Hudibras. 

Your  child  shrieks,  and  runs  away  at  a  frog. 

Locke. 

9.  To  go  away  by  stealth. 

My  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  this 
Jew.  my  master.  Shakspeare. 

10.  To  emit  or  let  flow  any  liquid. 

My  statues, 
Like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood.  Shakspeare. 

I  command,  that  the  conduit  run  nothing  but 
claret.  Shakspeare. 

In  some  houses,  wainscots  will  sweat,  so  that  they 
will  almost  run  with  water.  Bacon. 

Rivers  run  potable  gold.  Milton. 

Caicus  roll'd  a  crimson  flood, 
And  Thebes  ran  red  with  her  own  natives'  blood. 

Dryden. 

The  greatest  vessel,  when  full,  if  you  pour  in 

still,  it  must  run  out  some  way,  and  the  more  it 

runs  out  at  one  side,  the  less  it  runs  out  at  the  other. 

Temple. 

11.  To  stream;  to  flow;  to  have  a  current; 
not  to  stagnate. 

Innumerable  islands  were  covered  with  flowers, 

and  interwoven  with  shining  seas  that  ran  among 

them.  Addison. 

Her  fields  he  cloath'd,  and  chear'd  her  blasted 

face, 

With  running  fountains,  and  with  springing  grass. 

Addison. 
See  daisies  open,  rivers  run.  Parnel. 

I  2.  To  be  liquid;  to  be  fluid. 

In  lead  melted,  when  it  beginneth  to  congeal, 
make  a  little  hole,  in  which  put  quicksilver  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  linen,  and  it  will  fix  and  run  no  more 
and  endure  the  hammer.  Bacon. 

Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow, 
The  mountain  stands;  nor  can  the  rising  sun, 
Unfix  her  frosts,  and  teach  'em  how  to  run.  Addison. 

As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run, 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  sun, 
So  melts  the  youth.  Addison. 

13.  To  bt  fubible;  to  melt. 

Her  form  glides  through  me,  and  my  heart  gives 
way, 
This  iron  heart,  which  no  impression  took 
From  wars,  melts  down,  and  runs,  if  she  but  look. 

Dryden. 
Sussex  iron  ores  run  freely  in  the  fire.  Woodward,. 


14.  To  fuse;  to  melt. 

Your  iron  must  not  burn  in  the  fire;  that  is  run 
or  melt;  for  then  it  will  be  brittle.  Moxon. 

15.  To  pass;  to  proceed. 

You,  having  run  through  so  much  publick  busi- 
ness, have  found  out  the  secret  so  little  known,  that 


there  is  a  time  to  give  it  over. 


Temple. 


If  there  remains  an  eternity  to  us  after  the  short 
revolution  of  time,  we  so  swiftly  run  over  here,  'tis 
clear,  that  all  the  happiness,  that  can  be  imagined 
in  this  fleeting  state,  is  not  valuable  in  respect  of 
the  future.  Locke. 

16.  To  flow  as  periods  or  metre;  to  have 
a  cadence:  as,  the  lines  run  smoothly. 

17.  To  go  away;  to  vanish;  to  pass. 

As  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  very  glad 
in  most  part  of  our  lives  that  it  ran  much  faster. 

Addison. 

18.  To  have  a  legal  course;  to  be  practised. 
Customs  run  only  upon  our  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported; and  that  but  once  for  all;  whereas  interest 
runs  as  well  upon  our  ships  as  goods,  and  must  be 
yearly  paid.  Child. 

19.  To  have  a  course  in  any  direction. 

A  hound  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry  foot 
well.  Shaksp. 

Little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason.  Shaksp. 

That  punishment  follows  not  in  this  life  the  breach 
of  this  rule,  and  consequently  has  not  the  force  of  a 
law,  in  countries  where  the  generally  allowed  prac- 
tice runs  counter  to  it,  is  evident.  Locke. 

Had  the  present  war  run  against  us,  and  all  our 
attacks  upon  the  enemy  been  vain,  it  might  look  like 
a  degree  of  frenzy  to  be  determined  on  so  imprac- 
ticable an  undertaking.  Addison. 

20.  To  pass  in  tfiought  or  speech. 
Could  you  hear  the  annals  of  our  fate; 

Through  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  run, 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done.  Dryd. 

By  reading,  a  man  antedates  his  life;  and  this 
way  of  running  up  beyond  one's  nativity,  is  better 
than  Plato's  pre-existence.  Collier. 

Virgil,  in  his  first  Georgick,  has  run  into  a  set  of 
precepts  foreign  to  his  subject.  Addison. 

Raw  and  injudicious  writers  propose  one  thing 
for  their  subject,  and  run  off  to  another.       Felton. 

21.  To  be  mentioned  cursorily,  or  in  few 
words. 

The  whole  runs  on  short,  like  articles  in  an  ac- 
count, whereas,  if  the  subject  were  fully  explained, 
each  of  them  might  take  up  half  a  page.  Arbuthnot. 

22.  To  have  a  continual  tenourofany  kind. 
Discourses  ran  thus  among  the  clearest  observers: 

it  was  said,  that  the  prince,  without  any  imaginable 
stain  of  his  religion,  had  by  the  sight  of  foreign 
courts,  much  corroborated  his  judgment.  Wotton. 
The  king's  ordinary  style  runneth,  our  sovereigu 
lord  the  king.  Saunderson. 

23.  To  be  busied  upon. 

His  grisly  beard  his  pensive  bosom  sought, 
And  all  on  Lausus  ran  his  restless  thought   Dryden. 

When  we  desire  any  thing,  our  minds  run  wholly 
on  the  good  circumstances  of  it;  when  'tis  obtained, 
our  minds  run  wholly  on  the  bad  ones.  Swift. 

24.  To  be  popularly  known. 

Men  gave  them  their  own  names,  by  which  they 
run  a  great  while  in  Rome.  Temple. 

25.  To  have  reception,  success,  or  conti- 
nuance: as,  the  fiamfihlet  ran  much 
among  the  lower  fie o file. 

26.  To  go  on  by  succession  of  parts. 
She  saw  with  joy  the  line  immortal  run, 

Each  sire  imprest,  and  glaring  in  his  son.       Pope. 

27.  To  proceed  in  a  train  of  conduct. 

If  you  suspend  your  indignation  against  my  bro- 
ther, till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony 
of  his  intent,  yon  should  run  a  certain  course.  Shak. 

28.  To  pass  into  some  change. 

It  is  really  desirable,  that  there  should  be  such  a 
being  in  the  world  as  takes  care  of  the  frame  of  it, 


that  it  do  not  run  into  confusion,  and  ruin  mankind. 

Tillolson. 
Wonder  at  my  patience; 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted? 

Addison. 

29.  To  pass. 

We  have  many  evils  to  prevent,  and  much  dan- 
ger to  run  through.  Taylor. 

30.  To  proceed  in  a  certain  order. 
Day  yet  wants  much  of  his  race  to  run.  Milton. 
Thus  in  a  circle  runs  the  peasant's  pain, 

And  the  year  rolls  within  itself  again.         Dryden. 

This  church  is  very  rich  in  relicks,  which  run  up 
as  high  as  Daniel  and  Abraham.  Addison. 

Milk  by  boiling  will  change  to  yellow,  and  run 
through  all  the  intermediate  degrees,  till  it  stops  in 
an  intense  red.  Arbuthnot. 

31.  To  be  in  force. 

The  owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight 
years  profits  of  his  lands,  before  he  cometh  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  process  that  runneth  against  him. 

Bacon. 

The  time  of  instance  shall  not  commence  or  run 
till  after  contestation  of  suit.  Ayliffe. 

32.  To  be  generally  received. 

Neither  was  he  ignorant  what  report  run  of  him- 
self, and  how  he  had  lost  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 

Knolks. 

33.  To  be  carried  on  in  any  manner. 
Concessions,  that  run  as  high  as  any,  the  most 

charitable  protestants  make.  Atterbury. 

In  popish  countries  the  power  of  the  clergy  runs 
higher,  and  excommunication  is  more  formidable. 

Ayliffe. 

34.  To  have  a  track  or  course. 
Searching  the  ulcer  with  my  probe,  the  sinus  run 

up  above  the  orifice.  Wiseman. 

One  led  me  over  those  parts  of  the  mines,  where 

metalline  veins  run.  Boyle. 

35.  To  pass  irregularly. 

The  planets  do  not  of  themselves  move  in  curve 
lines,  but  are  kept  in  them  by  some  attractive  force, 
which  if  once  suspended,  they  would  for  ever  run 
out  in  right  lines.  Cheyne, 

36.  To  make  a  gradual  progress. 

The  wing'd  colonies 
There  settling,  seize  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield, 
And  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  field.  Pope. 

37.  To  be  predominant. 

This  run  in  the  head  of  a  late  writer  of  natural 
history,  who  is  not  wont  to  have  the  most  lucky  hits 
in  the  conduct  of  his  thoughts.  Woodward. 

38.  To  tend  in  growth. 

A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds; 
therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and  de- 
stroy the  other.  Bacon. 

39.  To  grow  exuberantly. 

Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  whose  branches  run 
over  the  wall.  Genesis. 

Study  your  race,  or  the  soil  of  jour  family  will 
dwindle  into  cits,  or  run  into  wits.  Taller. 

If  the  richness  of  the  ground  cause  turnips  to  run 
to  leaves,  treading  down  the  leaves  will  help  their 
rooting.  Mortimer. 

In  some,  who  have  run  up  to  men  without  a  lib- 
eral education,  many  great  qualities  are  darkened. 

Felton. 

Magnanimity  may  run  up  to  profusion  or  extra- 
vagance. Pope. 

40.  To  excern  pus  or  matter. 

Whether  bis  flesh  run  with  his  issue,  or  be  stop- 
ped, it  is  bis  uncleanness.  Leviticus. 

41.  To  become  irregular;  to  change  to 
something  wild. 

Many  have  run  out  of  their  wits  for  women. 

1  Esdras. 
Our  king  return 'd, 
The  muse  ran  mad  to  see  her  exil'd  lord; 
On  the  crack 'd  stage  the  bedlam  heroes  roar'd. 

Granville, 

42.  To  get  by  artifice  or  fraud. 
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Hath  publick  faith,  like  a  young  heir, 
For  this  taken  up  all  sorts  of  ware, 
And  run  int'  ev'ry  tradesman's  book, 
Till  both  turn'd  bankrupts?  Hudibras. 

Run  in  trust,  and  pay  for  it  out  of  your  wages. 

Swift. 

43.  To  fall  by  haste,  passion,  or  folly,  into 
fault  or  misfortune. 

If  thou  rememb'rest  not  the  slightest  folly, 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into; 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd.  Shaksp. 

Solyman  himself,  in  punishing  the  perjury  of  ano- 
ther, ran  into  wilful  perjury  himself,  perverting  the 
commendation  of  justice,  which  be  had  so  much 
desired,  by  his  most  bloody  and  unjust  sentence. 

Knolles. 

From  not  using  it  right,  come  all  those  mistakes 
we  run  into  in  our  endeavours  after  happiness. 

Locke. 

44.  To  fall;  to  pass;  to  make  transition. 
In  the  middle  of  a  rainbow,  the  colours  are  suf- 
ficiently distinguished;  but  near  the  borders  they 
run  into  one  another,  so  that  you  hardly  know  how 
to  limit  the  colours.  Halts. 

45.  To  have  a  general  tendency. 
Temperate  climates  run  into  moderate  govern- 
ments, and  the  extremes  into  despotick  power. 

Swift. 

46.  To  proceed  as  on  a  ground  or  prin- 
ciple. 

It  is  a  confederating  with  him,  to  whom  the  sa- 
crifice is  offered:  for  upon  that  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment runs.  Atterbury. 

47.  To  go  on  with  violence. 

Tarquin,  running  into  all  the  methods  of  tyranny, 
after  a  cruel  reign  was  expelled.  Swift. 

48.  To  Run  after.     To  search  for;  to  en- 
deavour at,  though  out  of  the  way. 

The  mind,  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  new  notion, 
runs  after  similies,  to  make  it  the  clearer  to  itself; 
which,  though  it  may  be  useful  in  explaining  our 
thoughts  to  others,  is  no  right  method  to  settle  true 
notions  in  ourselves.  Locke. 

49.  To  Run  away  with.    To  hurry  with- 
out deliberation  or  consent. 

Thoughts  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to  pur- 
sue, but  run  away  with  a  man  in  pursuit  of  those 
ideas  they  have  in  view.  Locke. 

50.  To  Run  in  with.  To  close;  to  comply. 
Though  Ramus  run  in  with  the  first  reformers  of 

learning,  in  his  opposition  to  Aristotle;  yet  he  has 
given  us  a  plausible  system.  Baker. 

51.  To  Rvk  on.   To  be  continued. 

If  through  our  too  much  security,  the  same  should 
run  on,  soon  might  we  feel  our  estate  brought  to 
those  lamentable  terms,  whereof  this  hard  and 
heavy  sentence  was  by  one  of  the  ancients  uttered. 

Hooker. 

52.  To  Run  on.    To  continue  the  same 
course. 

Running  on  with  vain  prolixity.  Drayton. 

53.  To  Run  over.     To  be  so  full  as  to 
overflow.  v 

He  fills  his  famish'd  maw,  his  mouth  rum  o'er 
With  unchew'd  morsels,  while  he  churns  the  gore. 

Dryden. 

54.  To   Run  over.     To  be  so  much  as  to 
overflow. 

Milk  while  it  boils,  or  wine  while  it  works,  run 
over  the  vessels  they  are  in,  and  possess  more  place 
than  when  they  were  cool.  Digby. 

55.  To  Run  over.  To  recount  cursorily. 

I  shall  run  them  over  slightly,  remarking  chiefly 
what  is  obvious  to  the  eye.  /fo,, 

I  shall  not  run  over  all  the  particulars,  that  would 
shew  what  pains  are  used  to  corrupt  children.  Ixicke. 

56.  To  Run  over.   To  consider  cursorily. 
These  four  every  man  should  run  over,  before  he 

censure  the  works  he  shall  view.  Itotton. 

If  wc  run  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  we 
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shall  only  pass  through  so  ma»y  different  scenes  of 
poverty.  Addison. 

57.  7o  Run  over.  To  run  through. 
Should  a  man  run  over  the  whole  circle  of  earthly 

pleasures,  he  would  be  forced  to  complain  that  plea- 
sure was  not  satisfaction.  South. 

58.  To  Run  out.  To  be  at  an  end. 
When  a  lease  had  run  out,  he  stipulated  with  the 

tenant  to  resign  up  twenty  acres,  without  lessening 
his  rent,  and  no  great  abatement  of  the  fine.  Swift. 

59.  To  Run  out.  To  spread  exuberantly. 
Insectile  animals,  for  want  of  blood,  run  all  out 

into  legs.  Hammond 

The  zeal  of  love  runs  out  into  suckers,  like  a 

fruitful  tree.  Taylor. 

Some  papers  are  written  with  regularity;  others 

run  out  into  the  wildness  of  essays.  Spectator. 

60.  To  Run  out.  To  expatiate. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  run  out  into  beautiful  di- 
gressions, unless  they  are  something  of  a  piece  with 
the  main  design  of  the  Georgick.  Mdison. 

On  all  occasions,  she  run  out  extravagantly  in 
praise  of  Hocus.  Jirbuthnot. 

They  keep  to  their  text,  and  run  out  upon  the 
power  of  the  pope,  to  the  diminution  of  councils. 

Baker. 

He  shews  his  judgment,  in  not  letting  his  fancy 
run  out  into  long  descriptions.  Broome. 

61.  To   Run  out.     To  be  wasted  or  ex- 
hausted. 

He  hath  run  out  himself,  and  led  forth 
His  desp'rate  party  with  him;  blown  together 
Aids  of  all  kinds.  Ben  Jonson. 

Th'  estate  runs  out,  and  mortgages  are  made, 
Their  fortune  ruin'd,  and  their  fame  betray'd. 

Dryden. 

62.  To   Run  out.     To  grow  poor  by  ex- 
pense disproportionate  to  income. 

From  growing  riches  with  good  cheer, 
To  running  out  by  starving  here.  Swift. 

So  little  gets  for  what  she  gives, 
We  really  wonder  how  she  lives! 
And  had  her  stock  been  less,  no  doubt, 
She  must  have  long  ago  run  out.  Dryden. 

To  Run,  run.  v.  a. 

1.  To  pierce;  to  stab. 

Poor  Romeo  is  already  dead,  run  through  the 
ear  with  a  love  song.  Shaksp. 

Hipparchus,  going  to  marry,  consulted  Philander 
upon  the  occasion;  Philander  represented  his  mis- 
tress in  such  strong  colours,  that  the  next  morning 
he  received  a  challenge,  and  before  twelve,  he  was 
run  through  the  body.  Spectator. 

I  have  known  several  instance*,  where  the  lungs 
run  through  with  a  sword  have  been  consolidated 
and  healed.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  force;  to  drive. 
In  nature,  it  is  not  convenient  to  consider  every 

difference  that  is  in  things,  and  divide  them  into 
distinct  classes:  this  will  run  us  into  particulars, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  no  general  truth. 

Locke. 

Though  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon  an 
unusual  stress  may  discourage  it,  yet  this  must  not 
run  it,  by  an  overgreat  shyness  of  difficulties,  into 
a  lazy  sauntering  about  ordinary  things.         Locke. 

A  talkative  person  runs  himself  upon  great  in- 
conveniences, by  blabbing  out  his  own  or  others 
secrets  Ray 

3.  1  o  force  into  any  way  or  form. 
Some,  used  to  mathematical  figures,  give  a  pre- 
ference to  the  methods  of  that  science  in~divinity  or 
politick  enquiries;  others,  accustomed  to  retired 
speculations,  run  natural  philosophy  into  metaphy- 
sical notions.  Locke. 

What  is  raised  in  the  day,  settles  in  the  night; 
and  its  cold  runs  the  thin  juices  into  thick  sizy  Bab- 

Sta"?.esJ  .  Chcyne. 

The  daily  complaisance  of  gentlemen  runs  them 

into  variety  of  expressions;  whereas  vour  scholars 

are  more  close,  and  frugal  of  their  words.     Ftlton. 

4.  To  drive  with  violence. 


It  U  J\ 

They  ran  the  ship  aground .  Acts, 

This  proud  Turk  offered  scornfully  to  pass  by 
without  vailing,  which  the  Venetian  captains  not 
enduring,  set  upon  him  with  such  fury,  that  the 
Turks  were  enforced  to  run  both  their  gallies  on 
sh°re-  Knolles. 

5.  lo  melt;  to  fuse. 
The  purest  gold  must  be  rim  and  washed.  FeZ/on. 

6.  To  incur;  to  fall  into. 
He  runneth  two  dangers,  that  he  shall  not  be 

faithfully  counselled,  and  that  he  shall  have  hurtful 
counsel  given  Bacon. 

The  tale  I  tell  is  only  of  a  cock, 
Who  had  not  run  the  hazard  of  bis  life, 
Had  hebeliev'd  his  dream,  and  not  his  wife.  Dryd. 

Consider  the  hazard  I  have  run  to  see  you  here. 

Dryden. 

0  that  I  could  now  prevail  with  any  one  to  count 
up  what  he  hatli  got  by  his  most  beloved  sins,  what 
a  dreadful  danger  he  runs.  Calamy. 

1  shall  run  the  danger  of  being  suspected  to  have 
forgot  what  I  am  about.  Locke. 
.  To  venture;  to  hazard. 

He  would  himself  be  in  the  Highlands  to  receive 
them,  and  run  his  fortune  with  them.      Clarendon. 

Take  here  ber  reliques  and  her  gods,  to  run 
With  them  thy  fate,  with  them  new  walls  expect. 

Denham. 
A  wretched  exil'd  crew 
Resolv'd,  and  willing  under  my  command. 
To  run  all  hazards  both  of  sea  and  land.    Dryden. 
To  import  or  export  without  duty. 
Heavy  impositions  lessen  the  import,  and  are  a 
strong  temptation  of  running  goods.  Swift. 

9.  To  prosecute  in  thought. 
To  run  the  world  back  to  its  first  original    and 

view  nature  in  its  cradle,  to  trace  the  outgoings  of 
the  ancient  of  days  in  the  first  instance  of  his  crea- 
tive power,  is  a  research  too  great  for  mortal  en- 
quiry South. 

The  world  hath  not  stood  so  long,  but  we  can  still 
run  it  up  to  artless  ages,  when  mortals  lived  by 
plain  nature.  Burnet. 

I  would  gladly  understand  the  formation  of  a  soul, 
and  run  it  up  to  its  pur. ctum  suliens.  Collier. 

I  present  you  with  some  peculiar  thoughts  rather 
than  run  a  needless  treatise  upon  the  subject  at 
Iength-  Filton. 

10.  To  push. 
Some  English  speakers  run  their  hands  into  their 

pockets,  others  look  with  great  attention  on  a  piece 
of  blank  paper.  Mdison. 

11.  To  Run  down.  To  chase  to  weariness. 
They  run  down  a  stag,  and  the  ass  divided  the 

prey  veiy  honestly.  V Estrange 

.2.    To  Run  down.     To  crush;  to  over- 
bear. 

Though  out-number'd,  overthrown, 
And  by  the  fate  of  war  run  down, 
Their  duty  never  was  defeated.  Hudi!;ras. 

Some  corrupt  affections  in  the  soul  urge  him  on 
with  such  impetuous  fury,  that  when  we  see  a  man 
overborn  and  run  down  by  them,  we  cannot  but 
pity  the  person  while  we  abhor  the  crime.  South. 
It  is  no  such  hard  matter  to  convince  or  run  down 
a  drunkard,  and  to  auswer  any  pretences  he  can 
allege  for  his  sin.  South. 

The  common  cry 
Then  ran  you  doivn  for  your  rank  loyalty.      Dryd. 
Religion  is  run  down  by  the  license  of  these 
times.  Berkeley. 

13.  This  is  one  of  the  words  which  serves 
for  use  when  other  words  are  wanted, 
and  has  therefore  obtained  a  great  mul- 
tiplicity of  relations  and  intentions;  but 
it  may  be  observed  always  to  retain 
much  of  its  primitive  idea,  and  to  im- 
ply progression,  and,  for  the  most  par 
progressive  violence. 
Run,  run.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 


RUN 


RUP 


RUS 


i.  Act  of  running. 

The  ass  sets  up  a  hideous  bray,  and  fetches  a  run 
at  them  opeu-mouthed.  VEstrange. 

2.  Course;  motion. 

Want  of  motion,  wheieby  the  run  of  humour  is 
stayed,  furthers  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

3.  Fiow;  cadence. 

He  no  where  uses  any  softness,  or  any  run  of  versus 
to  please  the  ear.  Broome. 

4.  Course;  process. 

5.  Way;  will;  uncontrolled  course. 

Talk  of  some  other  subject;  the  thoughts  of  it  make 
me  mad;  our  family  must  have  their  run.    Jirbuth. 

6.  Long  reception;  continued  success. 

It  is  impossible  for  detached  papers  to  have  a 
general  run  or  long  continuance,  if  not  diversified 
with  humour.  Jiddison. 

7 .  Modish  clamour. 

You  cannot  but  have  observed,  what  a  violent 
run  there  is  among  too  many  weak  people  against 
university  education.  Swift. 

8.  At  the  long  Run.  In  fine;  in  conclu- 
sion; at  the  end. 

They  produce  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  for  the  most 
part  mortal  in  the  long  run  of  the  disease.  Wiseman. 

Wickedness  may  prosper  for  a  while,  but  at  the 
long  run,  he  that  sets  all  knaves  at  work,  will  pay 
them.  VEstrange. 

Shuffling  may  serve  for  a  time,  but  truth  will  most 
certainly  cany  it  at  the  long  run.  VEstrange. 

Hath  falshood  proved  at  the  long  run  more  for  the 
advancement  of  his  estate  than  truth?         Tillotson. 

Ru'n agate,  run'na-gate.  n.  s.  [corrupted 
from  renegat,  Fr.J  A  fugitive;  rebel; 
apostate. 

The  wretch  compel'd,  a  runagate  became, 
And  learn'd  what  ill  a  miser  state  doth  breed. 

Sidney. 

God  bringeth  the  prisoners  out  of  captivity;  but 

letteth  the  runagates  continue  in  scarceness.  Psulms. 

I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure, 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed. 

Shakspeare. 

As  Cain,  after  he  had  slain  Abel,  had  no  certain 

abiding;   so  the  Jews  after  they  had  crucified  the 

Son  of  God,  became  runagates.  Raleigh. 

Ru'naway,  run'a-wa.  n.  s.  [run  and  away.] 
One  that  flies  from  danger;  one  who 
departs  by  stealth;  a  fugitive. 

Come  at  once, 
For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway, 
And  we  are  staid  for.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled? 
Speak  in  some  bush;  where  dost  thou  hide  thy  head? 

Shakspeare. 
Ru'ndle,  rfln'dl.*08  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
roundle,  of  round.] 

1.  A  round;  a  step  of  a  ladder. 

The  angels  did  not  fly,  but  mounted  the  ladder 
by  degrees;  we  are  to  consider  the  several  steps  and 
rundles  we  are  to  ascend  by.  Duppa. 

2,  A  peritrochium;  something  put  round 
an  axis. 

The  third  mechanical  faculty,  stiled  axis  in  pe- 
ritrochio,  consists  of  an  axis  or  cylinder,  having  a 
rundle  about  it,  wherein  are  fastened  divers  spokes, 
by  which  the  whole  may  be  turned  round.    Wilkins. 

Ru'ndlet,  rimd'lit."  n.  s.  [perhaps  runlet 
or  roundlet.]    A  small  barrel. 

Set  a  rundlet  of  verjuice  over  against  the  sun  in 
summer,  to  see  whether  it  will  sweeten.        Bacon. 

Rung,  rung.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

ring. 
Theheav'ns  and  all  the  constellations  rung. 

'  Milton. 
Ru'nnel,  rfin'nil."  n.  s.  [from  run."]     A 
rivulet;  a  small  brook. 


With  murmur  loud,  down  from  the  mountain's 
side, 
A  little  runnel  tumbled  neere  the  place.     Fairfax. 
Ru'sner,  run'niir.98  n.  s.  [from  run.] 

1.  One  that  runs. 

2.  A  racer. 
Fore-spent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race, 

I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe.       Shaksp. 

Here  those  that  in  the  rapid  course  delight, 
The  rival  runners  without  order  stand.         Dryden. 
.  A  messenger. 

To   Tonson  or  Lintot  his  lodgings   are  better 
known  than  to  the  runners  of  the  post-office. 

Swift  to  Pope. 
4.  A  shooting  sprig. 

In  every  root  there  will  be  one  runner,  which 
hath  little  buds  on  it,  which  may  be  cut  into. 

Mortimer. 
.  One  of  the  stones  of  a  mill. 

The  mill  goes  much  heavier,  by  the  stone  they 
call  the  runner  being  so  large.  Mortimer. 

6.   [erythrofius.]   A  bird.  Amnio. 

Ru'nnet,  rin'nit."  n. .?.  [gep.unr.en  Sax. 
coagulated.]  A  liquor  made  by  steep- 
ing the  stomach  of  a  calf  in  hot  water, 
and  used  to  coagulate  milk  for  curds 
and  cheese.  It  is  soinetimes  written 
rennet. 

The  milk  of  the  fig  hath  the  quality  of  runnet 
to  gather  cheese.  Bacon. 

It  coagulates  the  blood,  as  runnet  turns  milk. 

More. 
The  milk  in  the  stomach  of  calves,  coagulated  by 
the  runner,  is  rendered  fluid  by  the  gall  in  the  du- 
odenum. Jirbuthnot. 
Ru'nning,  run'ing.  adj.  Kept  for  the  race. 
He  will  no  more  complain  of  the  frowns  of  the 
world,  or  a  small  cure,  or  the  want  of  a  patron, 
than  he  will  complain  of  the  want  of  a  laced  coat, 
or  a  running-horse.  Low. 

Ru'nnion,  run'yiin.113  n.  s.  [rognant,  Fr. 
scrubbing.]  A  paltry  scurvy  wretch. 
You  witch!  you  poulcat!  you  runnion!  Shaksp. 
Runt,  runt.  n.  s.  [runte,  in  the  Teutonick 
dialects,  signifies  a  bull  or  cow,  and  is 
used  in  contempt  by  us  for  small  cattle; 
as  kefyl,  the  Welsh  term  for  a  horse,  is 
used  for  a  worthless  horse.]  Any  animal 
small  below  the  natural  growth  of  the 
kind. 

Reforming  Tweed 
Hath  sent  us  runts  even  of  her  church's  breed. 

Cleaveland. 

Of  tame  pigeons,  are  croppers,   carriers,   and 

runts.  Walton. 

This  overgrown  runt  has  struck  off  his  heels, 

lowered  his  foretop,  and  contracted  his  figure 

Jiddison. 
Ru'ption,  rup'shun.  n.  s.  [rufitus,  Latin.] 
Breach;  solution  of  continuity. 

The  plenitude  of  vessels  or  plethora  causes  an 
extravasation  of  blood,  by  ruption  or  apertion. 

Wiseman. 
Ru'pture,  rup'tshure.461  n.  s.  [rupture, 
Fr.  from  rufitus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act   of  breaking;   state    of  being 
broken;  solution  of  continuity. 

Th'  egg, 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture,  forth  disclos'd 
Their  callow  young.  Milton. 

A  lute  string  will  bear  a  hundred  weight  without 
rupture,  but  at  the  same  time  cannot  exert  its  elas- 
ticity. Jirbuthnot. 
The  diets  of  infants  ought  to  be  extremely  thin, 
such  as  lengthen  the  fibres  without  rupture. 

Jirbuthnot. 

2.  A  breach  of  peace;  open  hostility. 

When  the  parties,  that  divide  the  commonwealth, 


come  to  a  rupture,  it  seems  every  man's  duty  to 
chuse  a  side.  Swift. 

3.  Burstenness;  hernia;  preternatural  erup- 
tion of  the  gut. 

The  rupture  of  the  groin  or  scrotum  is  the  most 
common  species  of  hernia.  Sharp. 

To  Rupture,  rtjp'tshure.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  break;  to  burst;  to  suf- 
fer disruption. 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  if  rup- 
tured,  absorb  the  extravasated  blood.  Sharp. 

Ru'pturewort,  rup'tshur-wurt.  n.  s. 
[herniaria,  Latin.]   A  plant. 

RU'RAL,  roo'ral.88  3™  adj.  [rural,  Fr. 
ruralis,  from  rura,  Latin.]  Country; 
existing  in  the  country,  not  in  cities; 
suiting  the  country;  resembling  the 
country. 

Lady,  reserved  to  do  pastor  company  honour, 
Joining  your  sweet  voice   to  the  rural  musick  of 
desert.  Sidney- 

Here  is  a  rural  fellow, 
That  will  not  be  deny'd  your  highness  presence; 
He  brings  you  figs.  Shakspeare. 

We  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 

Thomson. 

Rura'litv,  roo-ral'e-te.  7  n.  s.  [from  ru- 

Ru'kalness,  rdo'ral-iies.  }        ral.]     The 

quality  of  being  rural.  Diet. 

Ru'kicolist,  roo-rik'ko-list.  n.  s.  [ruri- 
cola,  Latin.]  An  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try. Diet. 

Ruri'genous,  roo-rid'je-nus.  adj.  [rura 
and  gignoy  Latin.]  Born  in  the  country. 

Diet. 

RUSE,  roos.  n.  s.  [French.]  Cunning; 
artifice;  little  stratagem;  trick;  wile; 
fraud;  deceit.  A  French  word  neither 
elegant  nor  necessary. 

I  might  here  add  much  concerning  the  wiles  and 
ruses,  which  these  timid  creatures  use  to  save  them- 
selves. Ray. 

RUSH,  rush.  n.  s.  [juncus,  Latin;  pir c, 
Saxon.] 

1.  A  plant. 

A  rush  hath  a  flower  composed  of  many  leaves, 
which  are  placed  orbicularly,  and  expand  in  form 
of  a  rose;  from  the  centre  of  vvhich  rises  the  point- 
al,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fruit  or  husk,  which 
is  generally  three-cornered,  opening  into  three 
parts,  and  full  of  roundish  seeds:  they  are  planted 
with  great  care  on  the  banks  of  the  sea  in  Holland, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  washing  away 
the  earth ;  for  the  roots  of  these  rushes  fasten  them- 
selves very  deep  in  the  ground,  and  mat  themselves 
near  the  surface,  so  as  to  hold  the  earth  closely  to- 
gether. Miller. 

He  taught  me  bow  to  know  a  man  in  love,  in 
which  cage  of  rushes  I  am  sure  you  are  not  pri- 
soner. Shakspeare. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires.  Shakspeare. 

Is   supper    ready,    the    house    trimm'd,   rushe 
strew'd,  cobwebs  swept?  Shakspeare- 

Your  farm  requites  your  pains; 
Though  rushes  overspread  the  neighb'ring  plains. 

Dryden. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless. 

Not  a  rus/i  matter,  whether  apes  go  on  four  legs 
or  two.  VEstrange. 

John  Bull's  friendship  is  not  worth  a  rush. 

Jirbuthnot. 

Rush-candle,  rush-kan'dl.  n.  s.  [rush  and 

candle.']   A  small  blinking  taper,  made 

by  stripping  a  rush,  except  one  small 
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RUS 


stripe  of  the  bark  which  holds  the  pith 
together,  and  dipping  it  in  tallow. 

Be  it  moon  or  sun,  or  what  yeu  please; 
And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rusk-candle, 
Henceforth  it  shall  be  so  for  me.  Shakspcare. 

If  your  influence  be  quite  dam'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 
Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us.  Milton. 

To  Rush,  rush.  v.  a.  [hpeopan,  Saxon.] 
To  move  with  violence-,  to  go  on  with 
tumultuous  rapidity. 

Gorgias  removed  out  of  the  camp  by  night,  to 
the  end  he  might  rush  upon  the  camp  of  the  Jews. 

1  Maccabees. 

Every  one  that  was  a  warrior  rushed  out  upon 

them.  Judith. 

Armies  rush  to  battle  in  the  clouds.  Milton. 

Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death,  and  rage 

In  rash  attempts  beyond  thy  tender  age, 

Betray'd  by  pious  love?  Dryden. 

Desperate  should  he  rush,  and  lose  bis  life, 

With  odds  oppress'd.  Dryden. 

They  will  always  strive  to  be  good  christians, 

but  never  think  it  to  be  a  part  of  religion,  to  rush 

into  the  office  of  princes  or  ministers.  Sprat. 

You  say,  the  sea 
Does  with  its  waves  fall  backward  to  the  west, 
And.  thence  repell'd,  advances  to  the  east; 
While  this  revolving  motion  does  endure, 
The  deep  must  reel,  and  rush  from  shoar  to  shoar. 

Blackmore. 
With  a  rushing  sound  th'  assembly  bend 
Diverse  their  steps.  Pope. 

Now  sunk  the  sun  from  his  aerial  height, 
And  o'er  the  shaded  billows  rushed  the  night.  Pope. 
Rush,  rush.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.j    Vio- 
lent course. 

A  gentleman  of  his  train  spurred  up  his  horse, 
and  with  a  violent  rush  severed  him  from  the  duke. 

Wolton. 
Him  while  fresh  and  fragrant  time 
Cherisht  in  his  golden  prime, 
The  rush  of  death's  unruly  wave 
Swept  him  off  into  his  grave.  Crashaw. 

Cruel  Auster,  thither  hy'd  him, 
And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast, 
Sham'd  not  spitefully  to  cast 
All  his  leaves  so  fresh,  so  sweet.  Crashaiv. 

Ru'shy,  rush'e.  adj.  [from  rush.'] 

1.  Abounding  with  rushes. 

In  rushy  grounds,  springs  are  found  at  the  first 
spit.  Mortimer. 

The  timid  hare  to  some  lone  seat 
Retir'd;  the  rushy  fen  or  rugged  furze.     Thomson. 

2.  Made  of  rushes. 

What  knight  like  him  could  toss  the  rushy  lance. 

Ticket. 
Rusk,  rusk.  n.  s.  Hard  bread  for  stores. 
The  lady  sent  me  divers  presents  of  fruits,  sugar, 
and  rusk.  Raleigh. 

Ru'sma,  ras'ma.  n.  .?.  A  brown  and  light 
iron  substance,  with  half  as  much  quick- 
lime steeped  in  water,  the  Turkish  wo- 
men make  their  psilothron,  to  take  off 
their  hair.  Grew. 

Ru'sset,  rus'sit."  adj.  [rousset,  Fr.  rus- 


sus. 


Lat.] 


1.  Reddishly  brown.  Such  is  the  colour 
of  apples  called  russetings. 

The  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  eastern  hill.         Shaksp. 

Our  summer  such  a  russet  livery  wears, 
As  in  a  garment  often  dy'd  appears.  Dryden. 

2.  jVeivton  seems  to  use  it  for  gray:  but, 
if  the  etymology  be  regarded,  impro- 
perly. 

This  white  spot  was  immediately  encompassed 
with  a  dark  grey  or  russet,  and  that  dark  grey  with 
the  colours  of  the  first  Iris.  Newton. 


3.  Coarse;  homespun;  rustick.  It  is  much 
used  in  descriptions  of  the  manners  and 
dresses  of  the  country,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  the  colour  of  rus- 
tick dress:  in  some  places,  the  rusticks 
still  die  cloths  spun  at  home  with  bark, 
which  must  make  them  russec. 
Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Figures  pedantical:  these  summer  flies 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation: 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes.         Shaksp. 
Ru'sset,  rus'sit.  n.  s.  Country  dress.   See 
Russet,  adj. 

The  Dorick  dialect  has  a  sweetness  in  its  clown- 
ishness,  like  a  fair  shepherdess  in  her  country  russet. 

Dryden. 
Ru'sset,  rus'sit.  ~)  n.  s.    A  name 

Ru'sseting,  rus'sit-ing.  5  given  to  se- 
veral sorts  of  pears  or  apples  from  their 
colour. 

The  russet  pearmain  is  a  very  pleasant  fruit, 
continuing  long  on  the  tree,  and  in  the  conserva- 
tory partakes  both  of  the  russeting  and  pearmain  in 
colour  and  taste;  the  one  side  being  generally 
russet,  and  the  other  streaked  like  a  pearmain. 

Mortimer. 

RUST,  rust.  n.  s.  [pupt,  Sax.] 

1.  The  red  desquamation  of  old  iron. 

This  iron  began  at  length  to  gather  rust.  Hooker. 

Rust  eaten  pikes  and  swords  in  time  to  come, 
When  crooked  plows  dig  up  earth's  fertile  womb, 
The  husbandman  shall  oft  discover.  May. 

But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  rust, 
And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 
Her  Gorgon  shield,  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  stiff,  as  'twere  transform'd  to  stock.     Hudib. 

My  scymitar  got  some  rust  by  the  sea  water. 

Gulliver. 

2.  The  tarnished  or  corroded  surface  of 
any  metal. 

By  dint  of  sword  his  crown  he  shall  increase, 
And  scour  his  armour  from  the  rust  of  peace. 

Dryden. 

3.  Loss  of  power  by  inactivity. 

4.  Matter  bred  by  corruption  or  degene- 
ration. 

Let  her  see  thy  sacred  truths  cleared  from  all 
rust  and  dross  of  human  mixtures.      King  Charles. 

To  Rust,  rust,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  gather  rust;  to  have  the  surface 
tarnished  or  corroded. 

Her  fallow  leas, 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon,  while  that  the  culler  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery.  Shaksjjeare. 

Our  armours  now  may  rust,  our  idle  scymitars 
Hang  by  our  sides  for  ornament,  not  use.    Dryden. 

2.  To  degenerate  in  idleness. 

Must  I  rust  in  Egypt,  never  more 
Appear  in  arms,  and  be  the  chief  of  Greece? 

Dryden. 
To  Rust,  rust.  v.  a. 

1.  To  make  rusty. 

Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will 
rust  them.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  impair  by  time  or  inactivity. 
RU'STICAL,  rus'te-kal.^  adj.  [rusticus, 

Lat.]  Rough;  savage;  boisterous;  bru- 
tal; rude. 

On  he  brought  me  to  so  bare  a  house,  that  it  was 
the  picture  of  miserable  happiness  and  rich  beg- 
gary, served  only  by  a  company  of  rustical  villains, 
full  of  sweat  and  dust,  not  one  of  them  other  than 
a  labourer.  Sidney. 

This  is  by  a  rustical  severity  to  banish  all  urba- 
nity, whose  harmless  and  confined  condition  is  con- 
sistent with  religioD.  Broicn. 


He  confounds  the  singing  and  dancing  of  the 
satyrs  with  the  rustical  entertainment  of  the  first 
Romans.  Dryden. 

Ru'stioally,  rus'te-kil-e.  adv.  [from  rus- 
tical.]  Savagely;  rudely;  Inelegantly. 

My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school, 
And  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit; 
For  my  part  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home. 

Shakspeare . 
Quintius  here  was  born, 
Whose  shining  ploughshare  was  in  furrows  worn, 
Met  by  his  trembling  wife,  returning  home, 
And  rustically  joy'd,  as  chief  of  Rome.        Dryden. 
Ru'sticalness,  rus'ie-kal-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
rustical.]  The  quality  of  being  rustical; 
rudeness;  savageness. 
To  Ru'sticate,  rus'te-kate.  v.  n.  [rusti- 
cor,  Latin.]  To  reside  in  the  country. 

My  lady  Scudamore,  from  having  rusticated  in 
your  company  too  long,  pretends  to  open  her  eyes 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  sun,  and  to  sleep  because 
it  is  night.  Pope. 

To  Ru'sticate,  rus'te-kate.  v.  a.  To 
banish  into  the  country. 

I  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  milliner,  upon  which 
I  was  sent  away,  or,  in  the  university  phrase,  rusti- 
cated for  ever.  Spectator. 

Rusti'citv,  rus-tis'e-te.  n.  s.  [rusticite, 
Fr.  ruaticitas,  from  rusticus,  Lat.] 

1.  Qualities  of  one  that  lives  in  the  coun- 
try; simplicity;  artiesness;  rudeness; 
savageness. 

There  presented  himself  a  tall,  clownish,  young 
man,  who  falling  before  the  queen  of  the  fairies, 
desired  that  he  might  have  the  atchievemeut  of  any 
adventure,  which,  during  the  feast,  might  happen; 
that  being  granted,  he  rested  him  on  the  floor,  un- 
fit for  a  better  place  by  his  rusticity.  Spenser. 

The  sweetness  and  rusticity  of  a  pastoral  cannot 
be  so  well  exprest  in  any  other  tongue  as  in  the 
Greek,  when  rightly  mixt  with  the  Dorick  dialect 

Mdiaon. 

This  so  general  expence  of  their  time  would  cur- 
tail the  ordinary  means  of  knowledge,  as  'twould 
shorten  the  opportunities  of  vice;  and  so  accord- 
ingly an  universal  rusticity  presently  took  place, 
and  stopped  not  till  it  had  over-run  the  whole  stock 
of  mankind.  Woodward. 

2.  Rural  appearance. 

Ru'stick,  rus'tik-  adj.  [rusticus,  Latin; 
rustiaue,  French.] 

1.  Rural;  country. 

By  Lelius  willing  missing  was  the  odds  of  the  Ibe- 
rian side,  and  continued  so  in  the  next  by  the  ex- 
cellent running  of  a  knight,  though  fostered  so  by 
the  muses,  as  many  times  the  very  rustick  people 
left  both  their  delights  and  profits  to  hearken  to  his 
songs.  Sidney. 

2.  Rude;  untaught;  inelegant. 

An  ignorant  clown  cannot  learn  fine  language  or 
a  courtly  behaviour,  when  his  rustick  airs  have 
grown  up  with  him  till  the  age  of  forty.  Watts. 

3.  Brutal}  savage. 

My  soul  foreboded  I  should  find  the  bow'r 
Of  some  fell  monster  fierce  with  barb'rous  pow'r; 
Some  rustick  wretch,  who  liv'd  in  heav'u's  des- 

pight, 
Contemning  laws,  and  trampling  on  the  right. 

Pope 

4.  Artless;  honest;  simple. 

5.  Plain;  unadorned. 
An  altar  stood,  rustick,  of  grassy  sord.     Milton 
With  unguents  smooth  the  polish'd  marble  shone, 

Where  ancient  Neieus  sat,  a  rmtkk  throne.    Pope. 

Ru'stick,  rus'tik.  n.  s.  A  clown;  a  swain; 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

As  nothing  is  so  rude  and  insolent  as  a  wealthy 
rustick,  all  this  his  kindness  is  overlooked,  and  his 
person  most  unworthily  railed  at.  South, 
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Ru'stiness,  riis'te-nes.  n.  s.  [from  rusty.'] 

The  state  of  being  rusty. 
To  Uu'stle,  rfts'sl.*73   v.  n.  [hpir-clan, 
Saxon.]  To  make  a  low  continued  rat- 
tle; to  make  a  quick  succession  of  small 
noises. 
He  is  coming;  I  hear  the  straw  rustle.       Sliaksp. 
This  life 
Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble; 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk.     Shaksp. 
Thick  swarm'd,  both  on  the  ground,  and  in  the 
air 
Brush'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.        Milton 

As  when  we  see  the  winged  winds  engage, 
Rusllmg  from  ev'ry  quarter  of  the  sky, 
North,  east,  and  west,  in  airy  swiftDess  vy. 

Granville. 
All  begin  the  attack; 
Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,  and  tough  whalebones  crack. 

Pope 
Not  less  their  number  than  the  milk-white  swans, 
That  o'er  the  winding  of  Cyaster's  springs, 
Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling 
wings.  Pope . 

Ru'sty,  rus'te.  adj.  [from  rust.'] 

1.  Covered  with  rust;  infected  with  rust. 

After  a  long  calm  of  peace,  he  was  left  engaged 
in  a  war  with  a  rusty  sword  and  empty  purse. 

Howel. 

Part  scour  the  rusty  shields  with  seam,  and  part 
New  grind  the  blunted  ax.  Drydtn. 

2.  Impaired  by  inactivity. 

Hector  in  his  dull  and  long  continued  truce, 
Is  rusty  grown.  Shakspeare. 

To  Rut,  rut.  v.  n.  [ruit,  Fr.]    To  desire 
to  come  together.  Used  of  deer. 

Rut,  rut.  n.  s.  \_rut,  French.] 

1.  Copulation  of  deer. 

The  time  of  going  to  rut  of  deer  is  in  September; 
for  that  they  need  the  whole  summer's  feed  to 
make  them  fit  for  generation:  and  if  rain  come 
about  the  middle  of  September,  they  go  to  rut 
somewhat  the  sooner.  Bacon. 


The  ground  hereof  was  the  observation  "of  this 
part  in  deer  after  immoderate  venery,  and  about 
the  end  of  their  rut.  Brown. 

2.  [route,  Fr.]  The  track  of  a  cart  wheel. 

Ainsnvorth. 

From  hills  raine  waters  headlong  fall, 
That  always  eat  huge  ruts,  which,  met  in  one  bed 

fill  a  vail 
With  such  a  confluence  of  streames,  that  on  the 

mountaine  grounds 
Fane  off,  in  frighted  shepherds  eares  the  bustling 
noise  rebounds.  Cfiapman. 

RUTH,  vooth.  n.  s.  [from  rue.] 

1.  Mercy;   pity;    tenderness;    sorrow   for 
the  misery  of  another.  Out  of  use. 

O  wretch  of  guests,  said  he,  thy  tale  hath  stirred 
My  mind  to  much  ruth.  Chapman- 

All  ruth,  compassion,  mercy  he  forgot.    Fairfax. 

She  fair,  he  full  of  bashfulness  and  truth 
Lov'd  much,  hop'd  little,  and  desired  nought; 
He  durst  not  speak,  by  suit  to  purchase  ruth. 

Fail  fax. 

The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 
Chosen  thou  hast;  and  they  that  overween, 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  (heir  spleen, 

No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  pity  and  ruth.     Milt 

2.  Misery;  sorrow. 

The  Britons,  by  Maximilian  laid  way 
With  wretched  miseries  and  woful  ruth, 
Were  to  those  pagans  made  an  open  prey. 

Spenser. 
Ru'thful,  rdotA'fuI.  adj.  [ruth  and.  full.] 
Rueful;  woful:  sorrowful. 

The  inhabitants  seldom  take  a  ruthful  and  reav- 
ing experience  of  those  harms,  which  infectious  dis- 
eases carry  with  them.  Carew. 
Ru'THFULLY,r66;A'ful-e.  adv.  [from  ruth- 
ful.] 

1.  Wofully;  sadly. 

The  flower  of  horse  and  foot,  lost  by  the  valour 
of  the  enemy,  ruthfully  perished.  Knolles. 

2.  Sorrowfully;  mournfully. 

Help  me,  ye  baneful  birds,  whose  shrieking  sound 


Is  sign  of  dreary  death ,  my  deadly  cries 
Most  ruthfully  to  tune.  Spenser, 

3.  Wofully;  in  irony. 

By  this  Minerva's  friend  bereft 
Oileades  of  that  rich  bowl,  and  left  his  lips,  nose, 

eyes 
Ruthfully  smear'd.  Chapman. 

Ru'thless,  rddjA'les.  adj.  [from  ruth.] 
Cruel;  pitiless;  uncompassionate;  bar- 
barous. 

What  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea? 
What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit?  Shaksp. 

The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet; 
And  when  I  start,  the  cruel  people  laugh.    Shaksp. 

His  archers  circle  me;  my  reins  they  wound, 
And  ruthless  shed  my  gall  upon  the  ground.  Sandys. 

Their  rage  the  hostile  bands  restrain, 
All  but  the  ruthless  monarch  of  the  main.       Pope. 

Ru'thlessly,  r66(A'les-le.  adv.  [from 
ruthless.]  Without  pity;  cruelly;  bar- 
barously. 

Ru'thlessness,  roo^A'les-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
ruthless.]  Want  of  pity. 

Ru'ttier,  rut'tere.  n.  s.  [routiere,  Fr.] 
A  direction  of  the  road  or  course  at  sea. 

Ru'ttish,  r&t'tish.  adj.  [from  rut.]  Wan- 
ton; libidinous;  salacious;  lustful;  leche- 
rous. 

That  is  an  advertisement  to  one  Diana,  to  take 
heed  of  the  allurement  of  count  Rousillon,  a  foolish 
idle  boy;  but  for  all  that  very  ruitish.     Shakspeare- 

Rye,  ri.  n.  s.  [pyje,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  coarse  kind  of  bread  corn. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 
These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie.      Shakspeare, 

Rye  is  more  acrid,  laxitive,  and  less  nourishing 
than  wheat.  Jlrbulhnot. 

2.  A  disease  in  a  hawk.  Ainsiv. 
Rye'grass,  ri'gras.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  strong 

grass. 
Some  sow  ryegrass  with  the  corn  at  Michaelmas. 

Mortimer, 
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Ses.  HAS  in  English  the  same  hissing 
9  sound  as  in  other  languages,  and  un- 
happily prevails  in  so  many  of  our  words 
that  it  produces  in  the  ear  of  a  foreigner 
a  continued  sibilation.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  words  it  has  invariably  its  na- 
tural and  genuine  sound:  in  the  middle 
it  is  sometimes  uttered  with  a  stronger 
appulse  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  like 
z,  as  rose,  roseate,  rosy,  osier,  nosel, 
resident,  busy,  business.  It  sometimes 
keeps  its  natural  sound;  as  loose,  desig- 
nation; for  which  I  know  not  whether 
any  rules  can  be  given.  In  the  end  of 
monosyllables  it  is  sometimes  s,  as  in 
this;  and  sometimes  z,  as  in  as,  has; 
and  generally  where  es  stands  in  verbs 
for  eth,  as  gives.  It  seems  to  be  esta- 
blished as  a  rule,  that  no  noun  singular 
should  end  with  a  single:  therefore  in 


words  written  with  diphthongs,  and  na- 
turally long,  an  e  is  nevertheless  added 
at  the  end,  as  goose,  house;  and  where 
the  syllable  is  short  the  s  is  doubled, 
and  was  once  sse,  as  ass,  anciently  asse; 
•wilderness,  anciently  ivildernesse;  dis- 
tress^ anciently  distressc. 

SABA'OTH,  sab-ba'o^.n.  s.  [Hebrew.] 
Signifying  an  army. 
Holy  Lord  God  of  sabaoth;  that  is,  Lord  of  hosts. 

Common  Prayer. 

SA'BBATH,  sab'ba^A.  n.  s.  [An  Hebrew 
word  signifying  rest;  sabbat,  Fr.  sabba- 
tum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  day  appointed  by  God  among  the 
Jews,  and  from  them  established  among 
Christians  for  publick  worship;  the  se- 
venth day  set  apart  from  works  of  labour 
to  be  employed  in  piety. 

I  purpose, 
And  by  our  holy  sabbath  have  I  sworn, 


To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond.     Shaksp. 

Glad  we  return 'd  up  to  the  coasts  of  light, 
Ere  sabbath  ev'ning.  jfcfitfon- 

Here  ev'ry  day  was  sabbath:  only  free 
From  hours  of  pray'r,  for  hours  of  charity, 
Such  as  the  Jews  from  servile  toil  releast, 
Where  works  of  mercy  were  a  part  of  rest: 
Such  as  blest  angels  exercise  above, 
Vary'd  with  sacred  hymns  and  acts  of  love; 
Such  sabbaths  as  that  one  she  now  enjoys; 
Ev'n  that  perpetual  one,  which  she  employs: 
For  such  vicissitudes  in  heav'n  there  are, 
In  praise  alternate,  and  alternate  pray'r     Dryden. 
2.  Intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow;  time  of 

rest. 

Never  any  sabbath  of  release 
Could  free  his  travels  and  afflictions  deep.  Daniel. 

Nor  can  his  blessed  soul  look  down  from  heav'n, 
Or  break  the  eternal  sabbath  of  his  rest, 
To  see  her  miseries  on  earth  Dryden. 

Peaceful  sleep  out  the  sabbath  of  the  tomb, 
And  wake  to  raptures  in  a  life  to  come.  Pope. 

SABBATA'RiAN,sab-ba-ta're-an.  n.  s.  [from 
sabbath']     One  who  observes  the  sab- 
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bath  with  unreasonable  rigour;  one  who 
observes  the  seventh  clay  of  the  week 
in  opposition  to  the  first. 
SA'BUATHBKEAKKR,sab'biU/*-bra-ki\r.  n.  s. 
[sabbath  and  break.]  Violater  of  the 
sabbath  by  labour  or  wickedness. 

The  usurer  is  the  greatest  sabbathbreaker,  because 
his  plough  goeth  every  Sunday.  Bacon. 

Sabba'tical,  sab-bat'te-kal.  adj.  [sabba- 
ticus,  Lat.  sabbatique,  Fr.  irom  sab- 
bath.] Resembling  the  sabbath;  enjoy- 
ing or  bringing  intermission  of  labour. 

The  appointment  and  observance  of  the  sabbati- 
cal year,  and  after  the  seventh  sabbatical  year,  a 
year  of  jubilee,  is  a  circumstance  of  great  moment. 

Fm  bes. 

Sa'bbatism,  sab'ba-tizm.  n.  s.  [from  sub- 
batum,  Lat.]  Observance  of  the  sab- 
bath superstitiously  rigid. 

Sa'bine,  sab'in.1*0  n.  s.  [sabine,  Fr.  sabina, 
Lat]     A  plant. 

Sabine  or  savin  will  make  fine  hedges,  and  may 

be  brought  into  any  form  by  clipping,  much  beyond 

trees.  Jim-tuner. 

Sa'ble,  sa'bl.406  n.  s.  [zibella,  Lat.  j    Fur. 

Sable  is  worn  of  great  personages,  and  brought 
out  of  Russia,  being  the  fur  of  a  little  beast  of  that 
name,  esteemed  for  the  perfectness  of  the  colour  of 
the  hairs,  which  are  very  black.  Hence  sable,  in 
heraldry,  signifies  the  black  colour  in  gentlemen's 
arms.  Peacham. 

Furiously  running  in  upon  him,  with  tumultuous 
speech,  he  violently  raught  from  his  head  his  rich 
cap  of  sables.  Knolles. 

The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail, 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sabWs  tail.         Gay. 

Sa'ble,  sa'bl.  adj.  [Fr.]  Black.  A  word 
used  by  heralds  and  poets. 

By  this  the  drooping  daylight  'gan  to  fade, 
And  yield  his  room  to  sad  succeeding  night, 
Who  with  her  sable  mantle  'gan  to  shade 
The  face  of  earth,  and  ways  of  living  wight. 

Faii-y  Qween. 
With  him  inthron'd 
Sat  sable  vested  night,  eldest  of  things, 
The  consort  of  his  reign.  Milton. 

They  soon  begin  that  tragick  play, 
And  with  their  smoaky  cannons  banish  day: 
Night,  horrour,  slaughter,  with  confusion  meet, 
And  in  their  sable  arms  embrace  the  fleet.     Waller. 

Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
And  night,  and  all  the  stars  that  gild  her  sable 
throne.  Dryden. 

SA'BLIERE,  sab'leer.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  sand-pit.  Bailey. 

2.  [In  carpentry.]  A  piece  of  timber  as 
long,  but  not  so  thick,  as  a  beam.  Bailey. 

Sa'bre,  sa'ber  418  n.  s.  [sabre,  Fr.  I  sup- 
pose, of  Turkish  original.]  A  cime- 
ter;  a  short  sword  with  a  convex  edge; 
a  falchion. 

To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  fields  are  charms; 
Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms; 
I  ask  no  other  blessing  of  my  stars, 
No  prize  but  fame,  no  mistress  but  the  wars.  Dryd. 
Seam'd  o'er  with  wounds,   which  his  own  sabre 
gave, 
In  the  vile  habit  of  a  village  slave 
The  foe  deceiv'd.  Pope. 

Sabulo'sity,    sab-ii-los'e-te.  n.  a.  [from 

sabulous.]     Grittiness;  sandiness. 
SA'BULOUS,   sab'u-lus."*   adj.  [sabu- 

lum,  Lat,]     Gritty;  sandy. 
SACCA'OE,    sak-kade'.   n.  s.  [Fr.]     A 
violent  check  the  rider  gives  his  horse, 
by  drawing  both  the  reins  very  sudden- 
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ly:  a  correction  used  when  the  horse 
bears  heavy  on  the  hand.  Bailey. 

Sa'ccharine,  sak'ka-rine.149  3S3  adj.  [sac- 
charum,  Lat.]  Having  the  taste,  or  any 
other  of  the  chief  qualities  of  sugar. 

Manna  is  an  essential  saccharine  salt,  sweating 

from  the  leaves  of  most  plants.  Arbuthnot. 

Saoerdo'tal,  sas-er-do'tal.88  adj.    [sacer- 

dotalis,  Lat.]  Priestly;  belonging  to  the 

priesthood. 

They  have  several  offices  and  prayers,  especially 
for  the  dead,  in  which  functions  they  use  sacerdotal 
garments.  Stillingfleet . 

He  fell  violently  upon  me,  without  respect  to  my 
sacerdotal  orders.  Dryden. 

If  ample  powers,  granted  by  the  rulers  of  this 
world,  add  dignity  to  the  persons  intrusted  with 
these  powers,  behold  the  importance  and  extent  of 
the  sacerdotal  commission.  Atterbury. 

Sa'chel,  satsh'il."  n.  s.  [sacculus,  Lat.] 
A  small  sack  or  bag. 

SACK,  sak.  n.  s.  [pty  Hebrew;  «•<**««$,- 
saccus,  Lat.  pace,  Sax.  It  is  observable 
of  this  word,  that  it  is  found  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  it  is  therefore  conceived  to 
be  antediluvian.] 

1.  A  bag;  a  pouch;  commonly  a  large  bag. 

Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  city, 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Rome.       Shaksp. 

Vastius  caused  the  authors  of  that  mutiny  to  be 
thrust  into  sacks,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  fleet  cast 
into  the  sea  Knolles. 

2.  The  measure  of  three  bushels. 

3.  A  woman's  loose  robe. 

To  Sack,  sak.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  in  bags. 

Now  the  great  work  is  done,  the  corn  is  ground, 
The  grist  is  sack'd,  and  every  sack  well  bound. 

Betterton. 

2.  [from  sacar,  Spanish.]  To  take  by 
storm;  to  pillage;  to  plunder. 

Edward  Bruce  spoiled  all  the  old  English  pale 
inhabitants,  and  sacked  and  raised  all  cities  and  cor- 
porate towns.  Spenser. 

I'll  make  thee  stoop  and  bend  thy  knee, 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.        Shakspeare 

What  armies  conquer'd,  pensh'd  with  thy  sword? 
What  cities  sacked?  Fairfax. 

Who  sees  these  dismal  heaps,  but  would  demand 
What  barbarous  invader  sack'd  the  land?  Denham. 

The  pope  himself  was  ever  after  unfortunate, 
Rome  being  twice  taken  and  sacked  in  his  reign. 

South. 

The  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure  is 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber:  when  the  Romans  lay  under 
the  apprehensions  of  seeing  their  city  sacked  by  a 
barbarous  enemy,  they  would  take  care  to  bestow 
such  of  their  riches  this  way  as  could  best  bear  the 
water.  Addison. 

Sack,  sak.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Storm  of  a  town;  pillage;   plunder. 

If  Saturn's  son  bestows 
The  sack  of  Troy,  which  he  by  promise  owes, 
Then  shall  the  conqu'ring  Greeks  thy  loss  restore. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine,  now  brought 
chiefly  from  the  Canaries.  [Sec,  Fr. 
of  uncertain  etymology;  but  derived  by 
Skinner,  after  Mandesto,  from  Xeque,  a 
city  of  Morocco.  The  sack  of  Shak- 
sfieare  is  believed  to  be  what  is  now  cal- 
led sherry.] 

Please  you  drink  a  cup  of  sack.  Shaksp. 

The  butler  hath  great  advantage  to  allure  the 

maids  with  a  glass  of  sack.  Swift. 

Sa'ckbut,  sak'but.  n.  s.  [sacabuche,  Span. 
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sambuca,  Lat.  sambuque,  Fr.]    A  kind 
of  pipe. 

The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries  and  fife, 
Make  the  sun  dance.  Shaksp. 

Sa'ckcloth,  sak'kloM.  n.  s.  [sack  and 
cloth.]  Cloth  of  which  sacks  are  made; 
coarse  cloth  sometimes  worn  in  morti- 
fication. 

Coarse  stuff  made  of  goat's  hair,  of  a  dark  colour, 
worn  by  soldiers  and  mariners;  and  used  as  a  habit 
among  the  Hebrews  in  times  of  mourning.  Called 
sackcloth,  either  because  sacks  were  made  of  this 
sort  of  stuff,  or  because  hair-cloths  were  strait  and 
close  like  a  sack.  Calmet. 

To  augment  her  painful  penance  more, 
Thrice  every  week  in  ashes  she  did  sit, 
And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sackcloth  wore. 

Spenser. 
Thus  with  sackcloth  I  invest  my  woe, 
And  dust  upon  my  clouded  forehead  throw.  Sandys. 
Being  clad   in  sackcloth,  he  was  to  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  constantly  day  and  night  to   implore 
God's  mercy  for  the  sin  he  had  committed.  Ayliffe. 
Sa'okf.h,  sak'kilr.98  n.  s.  [from  sack.]  One 

that  takes  a  town. 
Sa'okkul,  sak'ful.   n.  s.  [sack  and  full.] 
A  full  bag. 

Wood  goes  about  with  sackfuls  of  dross,  odiously- 
misrepresenting  his  prince's  countenance.       Swift. 
Sa'ckposset,  sak-pos'sit.  n.  s.   [sack  and 
fiosset.]  A  posset  made  of  miik,   sack, 
and  some  other  ingredients. 

Snuff  the  candles  at  supper  on  the  table,  because 
the  burning  snuff  may  fall  into  a  dish  of  soup  or 
sackposset.  Swift. 

SA'CRAMENT,  sak'kra-ment.*03  n.  s. 
[sacrement,  Fr.  sacramentum,  Latin.] 

1.  An  oath;  any  ceremony  producing  an 
obligation. 

2.  An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace. 

As  often  as  we  mention  a  sacrament,  it  is  impro- 
perly understood;  for  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
fathers  all  articles  which  are  peculiar  to  christian 
faith,  all  duties  of  religion  containing  that  which 
sense  or  natural  reason  cannot  of  itself  discern,  are 
most  commonly  named  sacraments;  our  restraint  of 
the  word  to  some  few  principal  divine  ceremonies, 
importeth  in  every  such  ceremony  two  things,  the 
substance  of  the  ceremony  itself,  which  is  visible; 
and  besides  that,  somewhat  else  more  secret,  in  re- 
ference whereunto  we  conceive  that  ceremony  to  be 
a  sacrament.  Hooker. 

3.  The  eucharist;  the  holy  communion. 

Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  christian  soul  but  English  Talbot.  Shaksp. 

As  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  with  the  red.  Shaksp. 

Before  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  he  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night  in  prayer;  and  in  the 
morning  received  the  sacrament,  with  his  sun,  and 
the  chief  of  his  officers.  Addison. 

Sacrame'ntal,  sak-kra-m£nt'a).  adj.  [sa- 
cramental, Fr.  from  sacrament.]  Con- 
stituting a  sacrament;  pertaining  to  a 
sacrament. 

To  make  complete  the  outward  substance  of  a  sa- 
crament, there  is  required  an  outward  form,  which 
form  sacramental  elements  receive  from  sacramental 
words.  Hooker. 

The  words  of  St.  Paul  are  plain;  and  whatever 
interpretation  can  be  put  upon  them,  it  can  only 
vary  the  way  of  the  sacramental  efficacy,  but  it  can- 
not evacuate  the  blessing.  Taylor. 

Sacrame'ntally,  sak-kra-ment'al-e.  adv. 
[from  sacramental.]  Alter  the  manner 
of  a  sacrament. 
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My  body  is  sacramentally  contained  in  this  sacra- 
ment of  bread.  Hall. 
The  law  of  circumcision  was  meant  by  God  sa- 
cramentally to  impress  the  duty  of  strict  purity. 

Hammond. 
SA'CRED,  sa'kred.  adj.  \_sacre,  French; 
sacer,  Latin.] 

1.  Immediately  relating  to  God. 

Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves, 
Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  heav'n 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn.      Milton. 

Before  me  lay  the  sacred  text, 
The  help,  the  guide,  the  balm  of  souls  perplex'd. 

Jirbuthnot. 

2.  Devoted  to  religious  uses;  holy. 

Those  who  came  to  celebrate  the  sabbath,  made 
a  conscience  of  helping  themselves  for  the  honour  of 
that  most  sacred  day.  Maccabees. 

They  with  wine-off'rings  pour'd,  and  sacred  feast 
Shall  spend  their  days  with  joy  unblaua'd.     Milton. 

This  temple,  and  his  holy  ark, 
With  all  his  sacred  things.  Milton. 

3.  Dedicated;    consecrate;    consecrated: 
with  to. 

O'er  its  eastern  gate  was  rais'd  above 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love.         Dryden. 

4.  Relating  to  religion;  theological. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.  Milton. 

5.  Entitled  to  reverence;  awfully  vener- 
able. 

Bright  officious  lamps, 
In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 
Of  sacred  influence.  Milton. 

Poet  and  saint,  to  thee  alone  were  giv'n, 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heav'n. 

Cowley. 

6.  Inviolable,  as  if  appropriated  to  some 
superiour  being. 

The  honour's  sacred,  which  he  talks  on  now, 
Supposing  that  I  lackt  it.  Shaksp. 

How  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiddance?  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit?  Milton. 

Secrets  of  marriage  still  are  sacred  held; 
There  sweet  and  bitter  by  the  wise  conceal'd. 

Dry  den. 
Sa'credly,  sa'kred-Ie.  adv.  [from  sacred.'] 
Inviolably;  religiously. 

When  God  had  manifested  himself  in  the  flesh; 
how  sacredly  did  he  preserve  this  privilege?  South. 
Sa'credness,  sa'kred-nes.  n.  s.  [from  sa- 
cred.] The  state  of  being  sacred;  state 
of  being  consecrated  to  religious  uses; 
holiness;  sanctity 

In  the  sanctuary  the  cloud,  and  the  oracular  an- 
swers, were  prerogatives  peculiar  to  the  sacredness 
of  the  place.  South. 

This  insinuates  the  sacredness  of  power,  let  the 
administration  of  it  be  what  it  will.        V Estrange. 

Sacri'fick,  sa-krif'fik.609  adj.  \_sacrificus, 

Latin.]   Employed  in  sacrifice. 
Saori'ficable,  sa-krif'e-ka-bl.  adj.  [from 
sacrificor,  Lat.]  Capable  of  being  of- 
fered in  sacrifice. 

Although  Jephtha's  vow  run  generally  for  the 
words,  whatsoever  shall  come  forth;  yet  might  it  be 
restrained  in  the  sense,  to  whatsoever  was  sacrifica- 
ble,  and  justly  subject  to  lawful  immolation,  and  so 
would  not  have  sacrificed  either  horse  or  dog. 

Brown. 
Sacrifica'tor,   sak-kre-fe-ka'tur.   n.    s. 
[sacrificateur,  French;  from  sacrificor, 
Latin.]  Sacrificer;  offerer  of  sacrifice. 

Not  only  the  subject  of  sacrifice  is  questionable 

but  also  the  sacrificator,  which  the  picture  makes  to 

be  Jephtha.  Brown. 

Sa'crificatory,      sak-krif'fe-ka-tnr-e.*12 

adj.  [from  sacrificor,  Latin.]    Offering 

sacrifice. 


To  SACRIFICE,  sak'kre-fize.  v.  a.  [sa- 
crifier,  Fr.  sacrifico,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  offer  to  heaven;  to  immolate  as  an 
atonement  or  propitiation:  with  to. 

Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopt, 
And  intrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire.  Shaksp. 

This  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries 
To  me  for  justice.  Shakspeare. 

I  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  matrix, 
being  males.  Exodus. 

Men  from  the  herd  or  flock 
Of  sacrificing  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid.  Milton. 

2.  To  destroy  or  give  up  for  the  sake  of 
something  else:  with  to. 

Tis  a  sad  contemplation,  that  we  should  sacrifice 
the  peace  of  the  church  to  a  little  vain  curiosity. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
The  breach  of  this  rule,  To  do  as  one  would  be 
done  to,  would  be  contrary  to  that  interest  men  sa- 
crifice to  when  they  break  it.  Locke. 

Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 
His  life,  nay  more,  his  honour,  to  your  service. 

Addison. 
A  great  genius  sometimes  sacrifices  sound  to  sense. 

Broome. 

3.  To  destroy;  to  kill. 

4.  To  devote  with  loss. 

Condemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ign'rance,  and  to  empty  fears.     Prior. 
To  Sa'orifice,  sak'kre-fize.  v.n.  To  make 
offerings;  to  offer  sacrifice. 

He  that  sacrificetho£  things  wrongfully  gotten,  his 

offering  is  ridiculous.  Ecclesiasticus- 

Let  us  go  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  Exodus. 

Some  mischief  is  befallen 

To  that  meek  man  who  well  had  sacrificed.  Milton. 

Sa'crifice,  sak'kre-fize.361  n.  s.  [sacrifice, 

Fr.  sacrificium,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  offering  to  heaven. 

God  will  ordain  religious  rites 
Of  sacrifice.  Milton. 

2.  The  thing  offered  to  heaven,  or  immo- 
lated by  an  act  of  religion. 

Upon  such  sacrifice 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense.       Shakspeare. 

Go  with  me  like  good  angels  to  my  end, 
And  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me, 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heav'n.  Shakspeare. 

Moloch  besmear'd  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice.  Milton. 

My  life  if  thou  preserv'st,  my  life 
Thy  sacrifice  shall  be; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 
Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee.  Spectator. 

3.  Any  thing  destroyed,  or  quitted  for  the 
sake  of  something  else:  as,  he  made  a 
sacrifice  of  his  friendship  to  his  interest. 

4.  Any  thing  destroyed. 
Sa'orificer,  sak'kre-fi-zur.98  n.  s.  [from 

sacrifice.]   One  who  offers  sacrifice;  one 
that  immolates. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers.      Shaksp. 
When  some  brawny  sacrificer  knocks, 
Before  an  altar  led,  an  offer'd  ox.  Dryden. 

A  priest  pours  wine  between  the  horns  of  a  bull: 
the  priest  is  veiled  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Ro- 
man sacrificers.  Jiddison. 
Sacrifi'cial,  sak'kre-fish-al.  adj.  [from 
sacrifice.]  Peforming  sacrifice;  included 
in  sacrifice. 

Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear; 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrpp.  Shakspeare. 

Tertullian's   observation   upon   these    sacrificial 
rites,  is  pertinent  to  this  rule.  Taylor. 

SACRILEGE,  sak'kre-lidje.  n.  s.  [sa- 
crilege, French;  sacrilegium,  Lat.]  The 
crime  of  appropriating  to  himself  what 
is  devoted  to  religion;  the  crime  of  rob- 


bing heaven;  the  crime  of  violating  or 
profaning  things  sacred. 

By  what  eclipse  shall  that  sun  be  defae'd, 
What  mine  hath  erst  thrown  down  so  fair  a  tower! 
What  sacrilege  hath  such  a  saint  disgrae'd?  Sidney 

Then  'gan  a  cursed  hand  the  quiet  womb 
Of  his  great  grandmother  with  steel  to  wound, 
And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tomb 
With  sacrilege  to  dig.  Fairy  Queen- 

We  need  not  go  many  ages  back  to  see  the  ven- 
geance of  God  upon  some  families,  raised  upon  the 
ruins  of  churches,  and  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
sacrilege.  South. 

Sacrile'gious,  sak-kre-le'jus.  adj.  [sa- 
crilegus,  Lat.  from  sacrilege.]  Violating 
things  sacred;  polluted  with  the  crime 
of  sacrilege. 

To  sacrilegious  perjury  should  I  be  betrayed,  I 
should  account  it  great  misery.  King  Charles. 

By  vile  hands  to  common  use  debas'd, 
With  sacrilegious  taunt,  and  impious  jest.       Prior. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands.  Pope. 

Blasphemy  is  a  malediction,  and  a  sacrilegious 
detraction  from  the  Godhead.  Ayliffe. 

Sacrile'giously,  sak-kre-le'jus-le.  adv. 
[from  sacrilegious.]  With  sacrilege. 

When  these  evils  befell  him,  his  conscience  tells 
him  it  was  for  sacrilegiously  pillaging  and  invading 
God's  house.  South. 

Sa'cring,  sa'kring.410  part.  [This  is  a 
participle  of  the  French  sacrer.  The 
verb  is  not  used  in  English.]  Conse- 
crating. 

I'll  startle  you, 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell.  Shaksp. 

The  sacring  of  the  kings  of  France  is  the  sign  of 
their  sovereign  priesthood  as  well  as  kingdom,  and 
in  the  right  thereof  they  are  capable  of  holding  all 
vacant  benefices.  Temple. 

Sa'crist,  sa'krist.  }  n.  s.  [sacristain, 

Sa'cristan,  sak'rls-tan.  $  French.]  He 
that  has  the  care  of  the  utensils  or  move- 
ables of  the  church. 

A  sacrist  or  treasurer  are  not  dignitaries  in  the 
church  of  common  right,  but  only  by  custom. 

Jlyliffe. 

Sa'cristy,  sak'kris-te.  n.  s.  [sacristie,  Fr.] 
An  apartment  where  the  consecrated 
vessels  or  moveables  of  a  church  are  re- 
posited. 

Bold  Amycus  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
A  sconce  that  hung  on  high, 

With  tapers  fill'd  to  light  the  sacristy.  Dryden. 

A  third  apartment  should  be  a  kind  of  sacristy  for 

altars,  idols,  and  sacrificing  instruments.    Addison. 

SAD,  sad.  adj  [Of  this  word,  so  frequent 
in  the  language,  the  etymology  is  not 
known.  It  is  probably  a  contraction  of 
sagged,  heavy,  burdened,  overwhelmed, 
from  To  sag,  to  load.] 

1.  Sorrowful;  full  of  grief. 

Do  you  think  I  shall  not  love  a  sad  Pamela  so  well 
as  a  joyful?  Sidney. 

One  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and  after  thoughts  disturb'd, 
Submitting  to  what  seern'd  remediless.        Milton. 

The  hapless  pair 
Sat  in  their  sad  discourse  and  various  plaint.  Milton. 

Up  into  heav'n,  from  Paradise  in  haste 
Th'  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad.  Milton. 

I  now  must  change 
Those  notes  to  tragick;  sad  task!  Milton. 

Six  brave  companions  from  each  ship  we  lost: 
With  sails  outspread  we  fly  th'  unequal  strife, 
Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life.  Pope. 

2.  Habitually  melancholy;  heavy;  gloomy; 
not  gay;  not  cheerful. 

It  winistreth  unto  men,  and  other  creatures,  all 
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celestial  influences:  it  dissipateth  those  sad  thoughts 
aud  sorrows,  which  the  darkness  both  begetteth  and 
maintaineth.  Rakigh. 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propp'd  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 

Pope. 

3.  Gloomy;  showing  sorrow  or  anxiety  by 
outward  appearance. 

Be  not  as  the  hypocrites  of  a  sad  countenance. 

Matthew. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan; 
Sky  luur'd,  and  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original.  Milton. 

4.  Serious;  not  light;  not  volatile;  grave. 

He  with  utterance  grave,  and  couutenance  sad, 
From  point  to  point  discours'd  his  voyage.  Spenser. 

The  lady  Katharine,  a  sad  and  religious  woman, 
when  Henry  VIII's  resolution  of  a  divorce  from  her 
was  first  made  known,  said  that  she  had  not  offend- 
ed; but  it  was  a  judgment  of  God,  for  that  her  for- 
mer marriage  was  made  in  blood.  Bacon. 

If  it  were  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was  made 
of  some  sod  person  of  known  judgment  and  experi- 
ence, and  not  of  a  young  man,  not  weighed  in  state 
matters  Bacon. 

A  sad  wise  valour  is  the  brave  complexion 
That  leads  the  van,  and  swallows  up  the  cities: 

The  gigler  is  a  milk-maid,  whom  inflection, 
Or  a  fir'd  beacon,  frighteth  from  his  ditties. 

Herbert. 

5.  Afflictive;  calamitous. 

Thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen, 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes, 
Or  end,  tho'  sharp  and  sad,  yet  tolerable.     Milton. 

6.  Bad;  inconvenient;  vexatious.    A  word 
of  burlesque  compiaint. 

These  qualifications  make  him  a  sad  husband, 

Addison. 

7.  Dark-coloured. 

Crystal,  in  its  reduction  into  powder,  hath  a  vale 
and  shadow  of  blue;  and  in  its  coarse  pieces  is  of  a 
sadder  hue  than  the  powder  of  Venice  glass.  Brown. 

I  met  him  accidentally  in  London  in  sad  coloured 
clothes,  far  from  being  costly .  Walton. 

Scarce  any  tinging  ingredient  is  of  so  general  use 
as  woad,  or  glastum;  for  though  of  itself  it  dye  but 
a  blue,  yet  it  is  used  to  prepare  cloth  for  green,  and 
many  of  the  sadder  colours  when  the  dyers  make 
them  last  without  fading.  Boyle. 

Woad  or  wade  is  used  by  the  dyers  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  all  sad  colours.  Mortimer. 

8.  Heavy;  weighty;  ponderous. 

With  that  his  hand,  more  sad  than  lump  of  lead, 
Uplifting  high,  he  weened  with  Morddure, 
His  own  good  sword,  Morddure,  to  cleave  his  head. 

Fairy  Queen. 

9.  Cohesive;  not  light;  firm;  close. 

Chalky  lands  are  naturally  cold  and  sad,  and 
therefore  require  warm  applications  and  light  com- 
post. Mortimer. 

To  Sa'dden,  sad'd'n.103  v.  a.  [from  sad.] 

1.  To  make  sad;  to  make  sorrowful. 

2.  To  make  melancholy;  to  (Bake  gloomy. 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens.&U  the  scene, 
Shades  ev'ry  flow'r,  and  darkens  ev'ry  green; 
Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  Pope. 

3.  To  make  dark  coloured. 

4.  To  make  heavy;  to  make  cohesive- 

Marl  is  binding,  and  saddening  of  land  is  the  great 
prejudice  it  doth  to  clay  lands.  Mortimer. 

SA'DDLE,  sad'dl.406  n.  s.  [rabl,  Saxon; 
sadel,  Dut.]  The  seat  which  is  put  up- 
on the  horse  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  rider. 

His  horse  hipped,  with  an  old  moth-eaten  saddL, 
and  the  stirrups  of  no  kindred.  Sliakspeare 

The  law  made  for  apparel,  and  riding  in  saddles, 


after  the  English  fashion,  is  penal  only  to  English- 
men. Davies. 

One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  his  saddle  bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace.  Dryden. 

The  vent'rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  thrown ; 
But  'tis  the  fault  of  fortune,  not  his  own.     Dryden. 

To  Sa'ddle,  sad'dl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  saddle. 

I  will  saddle  me  an  ass,  that  I  may  ride  thereon. 

2  Samuel. 
Rebels,  by  yielding,  do  like  him,  or  worse, 
Who  saddled  his  own  back  to  shame  his  horse. 

Cleaveland. 
No  man,  sure,  e'er  left  his  house, 
And  saddled  Ball,  with  thoughts  so  wild, 

To  bring  a  midwife  to  his  spouse, 
Before  he  knew  she  was  with  child.  Prior. 

2.  To  load;  to  burden. 

Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back; 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage.  Dryden. 

Sa'ddlebacked,  sad'dl-bakt.  adj.  [saddle 
and  back.'] 

Horses,  saddlebacked,  have  their  backs  low,  and 
a  raised  head  and  neck.  Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Sa'ddlemaker,  sad'dl-ma-kur.  )      n.  s. 
Sa'ddler,  sad'lur.  5    [fr°m 

saddle.]     One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
saddles. 

Sixpence  that  I  had, 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper, 
The  saddler  had  it.  Shaksp. 

The  utmost  exactness  in  these  belongs  to  farriers, 
saddlers,  and  smiths.  .  Digby. 

The  smith  and  the  saddler's  journeymen  ought  to 
partake  of  your  master's  generosity.  Sicift. 

Sa'dl-¥,  sad'le.  adv.  [from  sad.] 

1.  Sorrowfully;  mournfully. 

My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave; 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections; 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 
To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world.  Shakspeare. 

He  griev'd,  he  wept,  the  sight  an  image  brought 
Of  his  own  filial  love;  a  sadly  pleasing  thought. 

Dryden. 

He  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 

Out-Weeps  an  hermit,  and  OUt-piaja  a  saint     rtryd. 

2.  Calamitously;  miserably. 

We  may  at  present  easily  see,  and  one  day  sadly 
feel.  South. 

Sa'dness,  sad'nes.  n.  s.  [from  sad.] 
1.  Sorrowfulness;    mournfulness;    dejec- 
tion of  mind. 

The  soul  receives  intelligence 
By  her  near  genius  of  the  body's  end, 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense.  Daniel. 

And  let  us  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves, 
Lest  so  severe  and  obstinate  a  sadness 
Tempt  a  new  vengeance.  Denham. 

A  passionate  regret  at  sin,  a  grief  and  sadness  of 
its  memoiy,  enter  into  God's  roll  of  mourners. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
.  Melancholy  look. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
Celestial  visages.  Milton. 

3.  Seriousness;  sedate  gravity. 

If  the  subject  be  mournful,  let  every  thing  in  it 

have  a  stroke  of  sadness.  Dryden. 

SA.FE,  safe,  adj.  [sauf  French;  salvus, 

Latin.] 
1 .  Free  from  danger. 

Our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer;  where  we  are, 
There's  daggers  in  men  smiles.  Shakspeare. 

But  Trivia  kept  in  secret  shades  alone, 
Her  care,  Hippolytus,  to  fate  unknown; 
And  call'd  bim  Virbius  in  th'  Egerian  grove, 
tt  here  then  he  liv'd  obscure,  but  safe  from  Jove. 

Dryden. 
I.  Free  from  hurt. 

4c2 


Put  your  head  into  the  mouth  of  a  wolf,  and  when 
you've  brought  it  out  safe  and  sound,  talk  of  a  re- 
ward. VEstrange. 

3.  Conferring  security. 

To  write  the  same  things  to  you,  to  me  is  not 
grievous,  but  to  you  safe.  Philippians. 

Ascend;  I  follow  thee,  safe  guide,  the  path 
Thou  lead'st  me.  Milton. 

Beyond  the  beating  surge  his  course  he  bore, 
With  longing  eyes  observing,  to  survey 
Some  smooth  ascent,  or  safe  sequester'd  bay.  Pope. 

4.  No  longer  dangerous;  reposited  out  of 
the  power  of  doing  harm.  This  is  ra- 
ther a  ludicrous  meaning. 

Banquo's  safe. 

Ay,  my  good  lord;  safe,  in  a  ditch:  he  lies 

With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head, 

The  least  a  death  to  nature.  Shakspeare. 

Our  great  forbidder  safe,  with  all  his  spies 

About  him.  Milton. 

Safe,  safe.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 

buttery;  a  pantry.  Ainsnuorth. 

Sa'feconduct,  safe-kon'dukt.  n.  s.  [sauf- 

conduit,  Fr.] 

1.  Convoy;  guard  through  an  enemy's 
country. 

2.  Pass;  warrant  to  pass. 
A  trumpet  was  sent  to  sir  William  Waller,  to  de- 
sire a  safeconduct  for  a  gentleman.  Clarendon. 

Sa'feguard,  safe'gard.  n.  s.  \_sufe  and 
guard.] 

1.  Defence;  protection;  security. 

We  serve  the  living  God  as  near  as  our  wits  can 
reach  to  the  knowledge  thereof  even  according  to 
his  own  will;  and  do  therefore  trust,  that  his  mercy 
shall  be  our  safeguard.  Hooker- 

If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives, 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors. 

Shakspeare. 

Caesar,  where  dangers  threatened  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  in  him  little 
safeguard  for  his  friends  on  the  other,  chose  rather 
to  venture  upon  extremities  than  to  be  thought  a 
weak  protector.  Raleigh. 

Great  numbers,  descended  from  them,  have,  by 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  industry,  raised  them- 
selves so  high  in  the  world  as  to  become,  in  times  of 
difficulty,  a  protection  and  a  safeguard  to  that  altar, 
at  which  their  ancestors  ministered.         Jltterbury. 

Thy  sword,  the  safeguard  of  thy  brother's  throne, 
Is  now  become  the  bulwark  of  thy  own.   Granville. 

2.  Convoy;  guard  through  any  interdicted 
road,  granted  by  the  possessor. 

3.  Pass;  warrant  to  pass. 

On  safeguard  he  came  to  me.  Shaksp 

A  trumpet  was  sent  to  the  earl  of  Essex  for  a 
safeguard  or  pass  to  two  lords,  to  deliver  a  message 
from  the  king  to  the  two  houses.  Clarendon. 

To  Safe'guaud,  safe'gard.  v.  n.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  guard;  to  protect. 
We  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves.  Shaksp< 
Sa'felv,  safe'le.  adv.  [from  safe.] 

1.  In  a  safe  manner;  without  danger. 

Who  is  there  that  hath  the  leisure  and  means  to 
coll  ct  all  the  proofs,  concerning  most  of  the  opi- 
nio: s  he  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he  bath  a 
cle  r  and  full  view?  Lccke. 

t  II  keep  aloof,  and  safely  shout  around; 
But  none  presumes  to  give  a  nearer  wound.  Dryden. 

2.  Without  hurt. 

God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and  with  gentle 
travel,  to  the  gladding  of  your  highness  with  u  a  ir. 

Sliaksjieare. 
Sa'feness,  safe'nes.  n.  s.  [from  safe.]  Ex- 
emption from  danger. 

If  a  man  should  forbear  his  food  or  his  business, 
till  he  had  certainty  of  the  sufencss  of  what  he  was 
going  about,  he  must  starve  and  die  disputing. 

Sovth. 
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Sa'fety,  s&fe'te.  n.  s.  [from  safe.'] 

1.  Freedom  from  danger. 

To  that  dauntless  temper  of  bis  mind, 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.  Sliaksp. 

2.  Exemption  from  hurt. 

If  her  acts  have  been  directed  well, 
While  with  her  friendly  clay  she  deign'd  to  dwell, 
Shall  she  with  safety  reach  her  pristine  seat, 
Find  her  rest  endless,  and  her  bliss  complete?  Prior. 

3.  Preservation  from  hurt. 

Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours, 
But  mine  own  safeties:  you  may  be  rightly  just, 
Whatever  1  shall  think.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Custody;  security  from  escape. 

Imprison  him; 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return.  Shaksp. 

Sa'fflow,  saifio   n.  .?.    A  plant. 

An  herb  they  called  safflow,  or  bastard  saffron, 
dyers  use  for  scarlet.  Mortimer. 

Sa'ffron,  saf  turn.417  n.  s  \safran,  t'r. 
from  safar,  Arabick.  It  was  yeliow,  ac- 
cording to  Davies  in  his  VVeish  dic- 
tionary.   Crocus,  Latin.]    A  plant. 

Miller. 

Grind  your  bole  and  chalk,  and  five  or  six  shives 

of  suffron.  Peacham 

Sa'ffron  Bastard,  saf  furn.  n.  s.  \_cartlia- 

mus,  Lat.j  A  plant. 

This  plant  agrees  with  the  thistle  in  most  of  its 
characters;  but  the  seeds  of  it  are  destitute  of  down. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Germany  for  dyers.  It  spreads 
into  many  branches,  each  producing  a  flower,  which, 
when  fully  blown,  is  pulled  off,  and  dried,  and  it  is 
the  part  the  dyers  use.  Miller. 

Sa'ffron,  saf'furn.  adj.  Yellow;  having  the 
colour  of  saffron. 

Are  these  your  customers? 
Did  this  companion,  with  the  saffron  face, 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day, 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut?  Shaksp. 

Soon  as  the  white  and  red  mixt  tinger'd  dame 
Had  gilt  the  mountains  with  her  saffron  flame, 
I  sent  my  men  to  Circe's  house.  Chapman. 

Fsow  when  the  rosy  morn  began  to  rise, 
And  wav'd  her  saffron  streamer  through  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

To  Sag,  sag.  v.  n.  To  hang  heavy. 
The  mind  I  say  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Sag,  sag.  v.  a.   To  load;  to  burden. 
SAGA'CIOUS,  sa-ga'shus.  adj.   [sagax, 
Latin  ] 

1 .  Quick  of  scent:  with  of. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  up  turn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air! 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far.  Milton. 

With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murd'rous 
fox, 
Nor  wanted  horns  V  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 

Dryden. 

2.  Quick  of  thought;  acute  in  making  dis- 
coveries. 

Only  sagacious  heads  light  on  these  observations, 
and  reduce  them  into  general  propositions.     Locke. 
Saga'ciously,  sa-ga'shus-ie\  adv.  [from 
sagacious.] 

1.  With  quick  scent. 

2.  With  acuttness  of  penetration. 
Saga'ciousness,     sa-ga'shiis-nes.    n.     s. 

[from  sagacious.]  The  quality  of  being 

sagacious. 
Sagacity,   sa-gas'se-te.   v,    $.  [sagacite, 

French;  sagacitas,  Latin.] 
1.  Quickness  of  scent. 
3c  Acuteuess  of  discovery. 


It  requires  too  great  a  sagacity  for  vulgar  minds 
to  draw  the  line  nicely  between  virtue  and  vice. 

South 
Sagacity  finds  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  to  dis- 
cover what  connection  there  is  in  each  link  of  the 
chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are  held  together. 

Locke. 
Many  were  eminent  in  former  ages  for  their  dis- 
covery of  it;  but  though  the  knowledge  they  have 
left  be  worthy  our  study,  yet  they  left  a  great  deal 
for  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  after-ages.     Locke. 
Sa'gamore,  sag'a-more.  n.  s. 

1.  [Among  the  American  Indians.]  A 
king  or  supreme  ruler.  Bailey. 

2.  The  juice  of  some  unknown  plant  used 
in  medicine. 

Sage,  sadje.  n.  s.  [sauge,  French;  salvia, 
Latin  ]  A  plant  of  which  the  school  of 
Salernum.  thought  so  highly,  that  they 
left  this  verse: 

Cur  moriutur  homo  cui  salvia  crescit 

in  horto? 

By  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and  smell,  we  have 

as  clear  ideas  of  sage  and  hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a 

circle.  Locke. 

Marbled   with   sage   the  hard'ning  cheese   she 

press'd.  Gay. 

SAGE,  sadje  adj.  [sage,  French;  saggio, 

Italian.]    Wise;  grave;  prudent. 

Tired  limbs  to  rest, 
0  matron  sage,  quoth  she,  1  hither  came.  F.  Queen. 

Vane,  young  iu  years,  but  in  sage  councils  old, 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 
The  helm  of  Rome.  Milton. 

Can  you  expect  that  she  should  be  so  sage 
To  rule  her  blood,  and  you  not  rule  your  rage? 

miller. 

Sage,  sadje.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective] 

A  philosopher;  a  man  of  gravity  and 

wisdom. 

Though  you  profess 
Yourselves  such  sages;  yet  know  I  no  less, 
Nor  am  to  you  inferior.  Sandys. 

At  his  birth  a  star  proclaims  him  come, 
And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  enquire 
His  place,  to  offer  inocnae,  myrrh,  and  gold.  Milton. 

PW  oo  itie  holy  sages  ouce  did  sing, 
That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  his  father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

Milton. 

Groves,  where  immortal  sages  taught, 
Where  heav'nly  visions  Plato  fir'd.  Pope. 

Sa'gely,    sadje'le.     adv.     [from    sage.] 

Wisely;  prudently. 
Sa'geness,  sadje'ne's.  n.  s.   [from  sage.] 

Gravity;  prudence. 

Sagi'ttal,  sad'je-tal.  adj.  [from  sagitta, 
Latin,  an  arrow.] 

1.  Belonging  to  an  arrow. 

2.  [In  anatomy.]  A  suture  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  an  arrow. 

His  wound  was  between  the  sagittal  and  coronal 
sutures  to  the  bone.  Wiseman. 

Sagi'ttary,  sad'je-ta-re.  n.s.  ^Sagittarius, 
Latin;  sagittaire,  Fr.]  A  centaur;  an 
animal  half  man  half  horse,  armed  with 
a  bow  and  quiver. 

The  dreadful  sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers.  Shaksp- 

Sa'go,  sa'go.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  eatable  grain. 

Bailey. 

Sa'ick,  sa'ik.  n.  s.  [saica,  Italian;  saique, 
French  ]  A  Turkish  vessel  proper  for 
the  carriage  of  merchandise.       Bailey. 

Said,  s£d.s03  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
say. 


1.  Aforesaid. 

King  John  succeeded  his  said  brother  in  the  king- 
dom of  England  and  dutchy  of  Normandy.       H'de, 
i.  Declared;  showed. 

SAIL,  sale.'202  n.  s.  [reji,  Saxon;  seyhel, 
seyl,  Dutch.  | 
.  The  expanded  sheet  which  catches  the 
wind,  and  carries  on  the  vessel  on  the 
water. 
He  came  too  late;  the  ship  was  under  sail. 

Shakspeare. 

They  loosed  the  rudder-bands,  and  hoisted  up  the 

main-saii!  to  the  wind.  Jlcts. 

The  galley  born  from  view  by  rising  gales, 
She  follow'd  with  her  sight  and  flying  sails.  Dryden. 

2.  [In  poetry  ]    Whils. 

He  cutting  away 
With  his  broad  sails,  about  him  soared  around; 
At  last,  low  stooping  with  unwieldy  sway, 
Snatch'd  up  both  horse  and  man.        Fairy  Queen. 

3.  A  ship;  a  vessel. 
A  sail  arriv'd 

From  Pompey's  son,  who  through  the  realms  of 

Spain 
Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  father's  death. 

Jiddison, 
.  Sail  is  a   collective  word,  noting  the 
number  ot  ships. 

So  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  collected  sail 
Is  scatter'd  Shaksp. 

It  is  written  of  Edgar,  that  he  increased  the  fleet 
he  found  two  thousand  six  hundred  sail.       Raleigh. 

A  feigned  tear  destroys  us,  against  whom 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail. 
Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  sail  Denham. 
He  had  promised  to  his  army,  who  were  discou- 
raged at  the  sight  of  Seleucus's  fleet,  consisting  of 
an  hundred  sad,  that  at  the  end  of  the  summer  they 
should  see  a  fleet  of  his  of  five  hundred  sail. 

Jirbuthnot. 
To  strike  Sail.   To  lower  the  sail. 
Fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quick-sands, 
they  strake  sail,  and  so  were  driven.  Jlcts. 

6.  A  proverbial  phrase  for  abating  of  pomp 
or  superiority. 

Margaret 
Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve 
Where  kings  command.  Shaksp. 

To  Sail,  sale.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  moved  by  the  wind  with  sails. 

I  shall  not  mention  any  thing  of  the  sailing  wag- 
gons. Mortimer. 

2.  To  pass  by  sea. 

When  sailing  was  now  dangerous,  Paul  admonish- 
ed them.  Acts. 

3.  To  swim 

To  which  the  stores  of  Croesus,  in  the  scale, 
Would  look  like  little  dolphins,  when  they  sail 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  whale.      Dryden. 

4.  To  pass  smoothly  along. 

Speak  again,  bright  angel!  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  from  heav'n, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy- pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.  Shaksp. 

To  Sail,  sale.  v.  a, 

1 .  To  pass  by  means  of  sails. 

A  thousand  ships  were  mann'd  to  sail  the  sea. 

Dryden. 

View  Alcinous'  groves,  from  whence 
Sailing  the  spaces  of  the  boundless  deep, 
To  Ariconium  precious  fruits  arriv'd.  Philips. 

2.  To  fly  through. 

Sublime  she  sails 
Th'  aerial  space,  and  mounts  the  winged  gales. 

Pope. 

SA'lLER,    $ -./.A,.  l66  416   I     U-    *'    [SClil0r    IS 
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sailer  more  analogical;  from  sail.-]  A 
seaman;  one  who  practises  or  under- 
stands navigation. 

They  had  many  times  men  of  other  countries  that 
were  no  sailors.  Bacon. 

BatterM  by  his  lee  they  lay; 
The  passing  winds  through  their  torn  canvass  play, 
And  flagging  sails  on  heartless  sailors  fall.  Dryden. 

Young  Pompey  built  a  fleet  of  large  ships,  and 
had  good  sailors,  commanded  by  experienced  cap- 
tains. Jlrbuthnol. 

Full  in  the  openings  of  the  spacious  main 
It  rides,  and,  lo!  descends  the  sailer  train.       Pope. 

Sailya'rd,  sale'yard.  n.  s.  [saiYand  yard.] 

The  pole  on  which  the  sail  is  extended. 
With  glance  so  swift  the  subtle  lightning  past, 

As  split  the  sailyards.  Dryden. 

Saim,  same.  n.  s.  \_saime,  Italian.]  Lard. 

It   still   denotes   this    in   the    northern 

counties,  and  in  Scotland:  as,  swine's 

saim. 
Sain,  sane,  [a  participle,  obsolete,  from 

say.]  Said. 
Some  obscure  precedence,  that  hath  tofore  been 

sain.  Shakspeare. 

Sa'infoin,  san'foin.   n.   s.    [sainfoin,   Fr. 

medha]  A  kind  of  herb. 
SAIN  I",  sant.2"2  n.  s.  [saint,  Fr.  sanctus, 
Latin.]  A  person  eminent  for  piety  and 
virtue. 
To  thee  be  worship  and  tby  saints  for  aye. 

Shakspeare. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint  seducing  gold.  Shakspeare. 

Then  thus  I  cloath  my  naked  vitlany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stol'n  forth  of  hoiy  writ, 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  i  play  the  devil. 

Shakspeare. 

Miracles  are  required  of  all  who  aspire  to  this 

dignity,  because  they  say  an  hypocrite  may  imitate 

a  saint  in  all  other  particulars.  Mdison. 

By  thy  example  kings  are  taught  to  sway, 
Heroes  to  fight,  and  saints  may  learn  to  pray. 

Granville. 
So  unaffected,  so  compos'd  a  mind ; 
So  firm,  yet  soft,  so  strong,  yet  so  refin 'd, 
Heav'n,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  try'd; 
The  saint  sustain'd  it,  but  the  woman  dy'd.     Pope. 

To  Saint,  sant.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  number  among  saints;  to  reckon 
among  saints  by  a  publick  decree;  to 
canonize 

Are  not  the  principles  of  those  wretches  still  own- 
ed, and  their  persons  sainted,  by  a  race  of  men  of 
the  same  stamp?  South. 

Over-against  the  church  stands  a  large  hospital 
erected  by  a  shoemaker,  who  has  been  beatified, 
thuugh  never  sainted.  Jlddison. 

Thy  place  is  here,  sad  sister;  come  away: 
Once,  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  and  pray'd; 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid. 

Pope. 
To  Saint,  sant.  v.  n.  To  act  with  a  show 
of  piety. 

Sa'inted,  sant'ed.  adj.  [from  saint.] 

1.  Holy;  pious;  virtuous. 

Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king:  the  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  liv'd.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Holy;  sacred. 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted, 
By  your  renouncement  an  immortal  spirit, 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity 
As  with  a  saint.  Shakspeare. 

The  crown  virtue  gives, 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants, 
Amongst  the  entbron'dgodson  sainted  hills.  Milton. 


Saint  John's  Wort,  sant-jonz'wurt.  n.  s. 

[hyfiericum.]    A  plant. 
Sa'intlike,  sant'like.  adj.  [saint  and  like.] 

1 .  Suiting  a  saint;  becoming  a  saint. 

If  still  thou  do'st  retain 
The  same  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too, 
Gloss'd  over  only  with  a  saintlike  show, 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice.  Dryden. 

2.  Resembling  a  saint. 

The  king,  in  whose  time  it  passed,  whom  catho- 

licks  count  a  saintlike  and  immaculate  prince,  was 

taken  away  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Bacon. 

Sa'intly,  sant'le.  adj.  [from  saint.]   Like 

a  saint;  becoming  a  saint. 

I  mention  still 
Him  whom  thy  wrongs,  with  saintly  patience  borne, 
Made  famous  in  a  laud  and  times  obscure.  Milton. 
Sa'intship,  sant'ship.   n.  s.  [from  saint."] 
The  character  or  qualities  of  a  saint. 

He  that  thinks  his  saintship  licenses  him  to  cen- 
sures, is  to  be  looked  on  not  only  as  a  rebel,  but  an 
usurper.  Decay  of  Piety. 

This  savours  something  ranker  than  the  tenets  of 
the  fifth  monarchy,  and  of  sovereignty  founded  upon 
saintship.  South. 

The  devil  was  piqu'd  such  saintship  to  behold, 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him.  Pope. 

Sake,  sake.  n.  s.  [rac»  Saxon;  saecke, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Final  cause;  end;  purpose. 

Thou  neither  do'st  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 
For  empire's  sake,  nor  empire  to  affect 
For  glory's  sake.  Milton . 

The  prophane  person  serves  the  devil  for  nought, 
and  sins  only  for  sin's  sake.  Tiltotson. 

Wyndham  like  a  tyrant  throws  the  dart, 
And  takes  a  cruel  pleasure  in  the  smart; 
Proud  of  the  ravage  that  her  beauties  make, 
Delights  in  wounds,  and  kills  for  killing's  sake. 

Granville. 

2.  Account;  regard  to  any  person  or  thing. 

Would  I  were  young  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne! 

Shakspeare. 

The  general  so  likes  your  musick,  that  he  desires 

you,  for  love's  sake,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it. 

Shakspeare . 

Sa'ker,   sa'kilr.    n.   s.    [Saker  originally 

signifies  a  hawk,  the  pieces  of  artillery 

being  often  denominated  from   birds  of 

prey.] 

The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  saker, 
He  was  th'  inventor  of,  and  maker.  Hudihras. 

According  to  observations  made  with  one  of  her 
majesty's  sakers,  and  a  very  accurate  pendulum 
chronometer,  a  bullet,  at  its  first  discharge,  flies 
five  hundred  and  ten  yards  in  five  half  seconds,  which 
is  a  mile  in  a  little  above  seventeen  half  seconds. 

Derharn. 
Sa'keret,  sak'er-it."  n.  s.  [from  saker.] 
The  male  of  a  saker-hawk. 

This  kind  of  hawk  is  esteemed  next  after  the  fal- 
con and  gyr-falcon.  Bailey. 
SAL,  sal.  n-  s.  [Latin.]  Salt.  A  word  often 
used  in  pharmacy. 
Salsoacids  will  help  its  passing  off;  as  sal  prunel. 

Floyer. 
Sal  gem  is  so  called  from  its  breaking  frequently 
into  gem-like  squares.     It  differs   not  in   property 
from  the  common  salt  of  the  salt  springs,  or  that  of 
the  sea,  when  all  are  equally  pure.  ff 'oodward. 

Sal  Ammoniac,  is  found  still  in  Ammonia,  as 
mentioned  by  the  ancients;  and  from  whence  it  had 
its  name.  Woodward. 

SALA'CIOUS,  sa-la'shus.  adj.  [solans, 
Latin;  salace,  French.]  Lustful;  lecher- 
ous. 

One  more  salacious,  rich,  and  old, 
Outbids,  and  buys  her.  Dryden. 

Feed  him  with  herbs 
Of  generous  warmth,  and  of  sagacious  kind.  Dryden. 


Animals  spleened,  grow  extremely  salacious. 

Jlrbuthnol 
Sala'oiously,    sa-la'shus-le.   adv.    [from 

salacious.]  Lecherously;  lustfullv. 
Sala'city,    sa-las'se-te.    n.   s.    [salacitas, 
Latin;  from  salacious.]    Lust;  lechery. 

Immoderate  salacity  and  excess  of  venery  is  sup- 
posed to  shorten  the  lives  of  cocks.  Brown. 
A  corrosive  acrimony  in  the  seminal  lympha  pro- 
duces salacity.  Floytr. 
Sa'lad,  sal'lad.  n.  s.  [salade,  French;  sa- 
laet,  German.]  Food  of  raw  herbs.  It 
has  been  always  pronounced  familiarly 
sallet. 

I  climbed  into  this  garden  to  pick  a  salad,  which 
is  not  amiss  to  cuol  a  man's  stomach.  Shaksp. 

My  sallet  days, 
When  I  was  greeu  in  judgment,  cold  in  blood. 

Slutkspcare. 
You  have,  to  rectify  your  palate, 
An  olive,  capers,  or  some  better  salad, 
Ush'ring  the  mutton.  Ben  Jonson. 

Some  coarse  cold  salad  is  before  thee  set; 
Fall  on.  Dryden. 

The  happy  old  Coricyan's  fruifs  and  s,<lads,  on 
which  he  lived  contented,  were  all  of  his  own  growth. 

Dryden. 
Leaves,  eaten  raw,  are  termed  sa'ad:  if  boiled, 
they   become  potherbs;   and  some  of  those  plants 
which  are  potherbs  in  one  family,  are  salau  in  an- 
other. Watts. 
SALAMA'NDER,   sai'a-n.an-dur.    n.    s. 
\_salamandre,  French;  salamandra,  Lat.] 
An  animal  supposed  to  live  in  the  fire, 
and    imagined   to    be    very    poisonous. 
Ambrose  Party  has  a  picture  of  the  sa- 
lamander, with  a  receipt  for  her  bite; 
but  there  is  no  such  creature,  the  name 
being  now  given  to  a  poor  harmless  in- 
sect. 

The  salamander  liveth  in  the  fire,  and  hath  force 
also  to  extinguish  it.  Bacon. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  whole  lunar 
world  is  a  torrid  zone,  and  may  be  supposed  unin- 
habitable, except  they  are  salamanders  which  dwell 
therein.  Glunville. 

Whereas  it  is  commonly  said  that  a  salamander 
extinguisheth  fire,  we  have  found  by  experience, 
that  on  hot  coals  it  dieth  immediately.  Brown. 
The  artist  was  so  encompassed  with  fire  and 
smoke,  that  one  would  have  thought  nothing  but  a 
salamander  could  have  been  safe  in  such  a  situation. 

Jlddison. 
Salama'nder's    Hair,  saTa-man-di'irz- 

hare'. 
Salama'nder's    Wool,  sara-man-dirz- 
wu/.  n.  s.  A  kind  ol  asbestos,  or  mi- 
neral flax. 

There  may  be  such  candles  as  are  made  of  sala- 
mander'swool,  beinga  kind  of  mineral,  which  white-* 
netb  iu  the  burning,  and  consumeth  not.  Bacon. 
Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plaister 
or  parget:  the  finer,  spaad,  earth  flax,  or  salaman- 
der^ hair.  Woodioard. 

Salama'ndrine,  sal-la-man'diin.140  adj. 
[from  salamander.]  Resembling  a  sala- 
mander. 

Laying  it  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  we  observ- 
ed a  certain  salamandrine  quality,  that  made  it  ca- 
pable of  living  in  the  midst  of  fire,  without  being 
consumed  or  singed.  Spectator, 

Sa'lary,  saTla-re.  n.  s.  [salairc,  French; 
salarium,  Latin.] 

1.  Salarium,  or  salary,  is  derived  from 
sal.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Stated  hire;  annual  or  periodical  pay- 
ment. 

This  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge.        Shaksp, 
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Several  persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  two  thou- 
sand .  Swift. 
SALE,  sale.  n.  s.   [saal,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  act  of  selling. 

2.  Vent;  power  of  selling;  market. 

Nothing  doth  more  enrich  any  country  than  many 
towns;  for  the  countrymen  will  be  more  industrious 
in  tillage,  and  rearing  of  all  husbandry  commodi- 
ties, knowing  that  they  shall  have  ready  sale  for 
them  at  those  towns.  Spenser. 

3.  A  pubiick  and  proclaimed  exposition 
of  goods  to  the  market;  auction. 

Those  that  won  the  plate,  and  those  thus  sold, 
ought  to  be  marked  so  as  they  may  never  return  to 
the  race,  or  to  the  sale.  Temple. 

4.  State  of  being  venal;  price. 

The  other  is  not  a  thing  for  sale,  and  only  the 
gift  of  the  gods.  Shakspeare. 

Others  more  moderate  seeming,  but  their  aim 
Private  reward;  for  which  both  God  and  state 
They'd  set  to  sale.  Milton. 

The  more  money  a  man  spends,  the  more  must 
he  endeavour  to  increase  his  stock;  which  at  last 
sets  the  liberty  of  a  commonwealth  to  sale-  Jlddison. 

5.  It  seems  in  S/ienser  to  signify  a  wicker 
basket;  perhaps  from  sallow,  in  which 
fishes  are  caught. 

To  make  baskets  of  bulrushes  was  my  wont; 
Who  to  entrap  the  fish  in  winding  sale 
Was  better  seen?  Spenser. 

Sa'leable,  sa'la-bl.,)05  adj.  [from  sale.] 
Vendible;  fit  for  sale;  marketable. 

I  can  impute  this  general  enlargement  of  saleable 
things  to  no  cause  sooner  than  the  Cornishman's 
want  of  vent  and  money.  Carew. 

This  vent  is  made  quicker  or  slower,  as  greater 
or  less  quantities  of  any  saleable  commodity  are  re- 
moved out  of  the  course  of  trade.  Locke. 
Sa'leableness,  sa'la-bl-nes.  n.   s.   [from 

saleable.]  The  state  of  being  saleable. 
Sa'leably,  sa'la-ble.  adv.  [from  saleable.] 

In  a  saleable  manner. 
Sa'lebrous,  sal'e-brus.  adj.  [salebrosus, 

Latin.]   Rough;  uneven;  rugged. 
Sa'lesman,   salz'man.38    n.   s.    [sale   and 
man.]     One   who    sells  clothes    ready 
m:'de. 

Foels  make  characters,  ■  as  salesmen  cloaths; 
We  take  no  measure  of  your  fops  and  beaus.  Swift. 
Sa'lework,   sale'wurk.    n.    s.    [sale   and 
work.]  Work  for  sale;  work  carelessly 
done. 

I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  Nature's  salework.  Shakspeare. 

SA'LIANT,  sa'le-ant.   adj.  [French.]   In 
heraldry,  denotes  a  lion  in   a   leaping 
posture,  and  standing  so  that  his  right 
foot  is  in  the  dexter  point,  and  his  hin- 
der left  foot  in  the  sinister  base    point 
of  the  escutcheon,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  rampant.  Harris. 
Saliant,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  lion  is  sporting 
himself.                                                        Peacliam. 
Sa'lient,  sa'le-£nt.113  adj.  [saliens,  Lat.] 

1.  Leaping;  bounding;  moving  by  leaps. 

The  legs  of  both  sides  moving  together,  as  frogs, 
and  salient  animals,  is  properly  called  leaping. 

Brown. 

2.  Beating;  panting. 

A  salient  point  so  first  is  call'd  the  heart, 
By  turns  dilated,  and  by  turns  coinprest, 
Expels  and  entertains  the  purple  guest.  Blackmore. 

3.  Springing  or  shooting  witn  a  quick  mo- 
tion. 

Who  best  can  send  on  high 
The  salient  spout,  far  streaming  to  the  sky.     Pope. 


Sa'ligot,  sal'e-got.  n.  s.  [tribulus  aquati- 

cus.]  Waterthistle. 
Sa'line,  sa-line',  or  sa'line.503  >   adj.  [sali- 
Sa'linous,  sa-li'nus.603  5   "us>  Lat.] 

Consisting  of  salt;  constituting  salt. 

We  do  not  easily  ascribe  their  induration  to  cold; 
but  rather  unto  salinous  spirits  and  concretive  juices. 

Brown. 
This  saline  sap  of  the  vessels,  by  being  refused 
reception  of  the  parts,  declares  itself  in  a  more  hos- 
tile manner  by  drying  the  radical  moisture.  Harvey. 
If  a  very  small  quantity  of  any  salt  or  vitriol  be 
dissolved  in  a  great  quantity  of  water,  the  particles 
of  the  salt  or  vitriol  will  not  sink  to  the  bottom, 
though  they  be  heavier  in  specie  than  the  water, 
but  will  evenly  diffuse  themselves  into  all  the  water, 
so  as  to  make  it  as  saline  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom. 

JVhcton's  Oplicks. 
As  the  substance  of  coagulations  is  not  merely 
saline,  nothing  dissolves  them  but  what  penetrates 
and  relaxes  at  the  same  time.  Jirbuthnot. 

SALT  V A,  sa-li'va.603  n.  s.  [Latin.]  Every 
thing  that  is  spit  up;  but  it  more  strict- 
ly signifies  that  juice  which  is  separa- 
ted by  the  glands  called  salival.  Quincy. 
Not  meeting  with  disturbance  from  the  saliva,  I 
the  sooner  extirpated  them.  Wiseman. 

Sali'val,   sal'e-va.1,   or  sa-li'val.  >     adj. 
Sa'livary,  sal'e-va-re.  $  [from 

saliva.]  Relating  to  spittle. 

The  woodpecker,  and  other  birds  that  prey  upon 
flies,  which  they  catch  with  their  tongue,  in  the 
room  of  the  said  glands  have  a  couple  of  bags  filled 
with  a  viscous  humour,  which,  by  small  canals,  like 
the  salival,  being  brought  into  their  mouths,  they 
dip  their  tongues  herein,  and  so  with  the  help  of 
this  natural  birdlime  attack  the  prey.  Grew. 

The  necessity  of  spittle  to  dissolve  the  aliment 
appears  from  the  contrivance  of  nature  in  making 
the  salivary  ducts  of  animals  which  ruminate,  ex- 
tremely open:  such  animals  as  swallow  their  ali- 
ment without  chewing,  want  salivary  glands. 

Jirbuthnot. 
To  Sa'livate,  sal'le-vate.  -v.  a.  [from  sa- 
liva, Latin.]    To  purge  by  the  salival 
glands. 

She  was  prepossessed  with  the  scandal  of  salivat- 
ing, and  went  out  of  town.  Wiseman. 

Saliva'tion,  sal-le-va'sluln.  n.  s.  [from 
salivate.]  A  method  of  cure  much  prac- 
tised of  late  in  venereal,  scrophulous, 
and  other  obstinate  cases,  by  promoting 
a  secretion  of  spittle.  Quincy. 

Holding  of  ill-tasted  things  in  the  mouth  will 
make  a  small  salivation.  Grew. 

Sali'vous,  sa-li'vus,orsal'e-vus.ac(/.[from 
saliva.']  Consisting  of  spittle;  having 
the  nature  of  spittle. 

There  happeneth  an  elongation  of  the  uvula, 
through  the  abundance  of  salivous  humour  flowing 
upon  it.  Wiseman. 

Sa'llet,  sal'llt."  >   n.  s.  [corrupted 

Sa'lleting,  salTit-ing.  $  by  pronunciation 
from  salad.] 

I  tried  upon  sallet  oil. 
Sow  some  early  salleting. 

Sa'lliance,  sal'le-anse.113  n.  s.  [from  sal- 
ly.] The  act  of  issuing  forth;  sally.  Not 
inelegant,  but  out  of  use. 

Now  mote  I  weet, 
Sir  Guyon,  why  with  so  fierce  salliance 
And  fell  intent,  ye  did  at  earst  me  meet.  F.  Queen. 

Sa'llow,  sal'lo.327  n.  &.  [salix,  Latin.]   A 

tree  of  the  genus  of  willow. 
Sallows  and  reeds  on  banks  of  rivers  born, 

Remain  to  cut  to  stay  thy  vines.  Dryden. 

SA'LLOW,  sal'lo.  adj.  [salo,  German, 


Boyle. 
Mortimti . 


black;  sale,  French,  foul.]   Sickly;  yel- 
low. 

WTiat  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  washt  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline?  Shaksp 

The  scene  of  beauty  and  delight  is  chang'd; 
No  roses  bloom  upon  my  fading  cheek, 
Nor  laughing  graces  wanton  in  my  eyes: 
But  haggard  Grief,  lean  looking  sallow  Care, 
And  pining  Discontent,  a  rueful  train, 
Dwell  on  my  brow,  all  hideous  and  forlorn.  Rowe. 
Sa'llowness,  sal'lo-n£s.  n.  s.  [from  sal- 
low.] Yellowness;  sickly  paleness. 

A  fish  diet  would  give  such  a  sallowness  to  the 
celebrated  beauties  of  this  island,  as  would  scarce 
make  them  distinguishable  from  those  of  France. 

Jlddison 
SA'LLY,  sal'le.  n.  s.  [sallie,  French.] 

1.  Eruption;  issue  from  a  place  besieged; 
quick  egress. 

The  deputy  sat  down  before  the  town  for  the  space 
of  three  winter  months;  during  which  time  sallies 
were  made  by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  were  beaten 
in  with  loss.  Bacon. 

2.  Range;  excursion. 

Every  one  shall  know  a  country  better,  that  makes 
often  sallies  into  it,  and  traverses  it  up  and  down, 
than  he  that,  like  a  mill-horse,  goes  still  round  ia 
the  same  track.  Locke. 

3.  Flight;  volatile  or  sprightly  exertion. 

These  passages  were  intended  for  sallies  of  wit; 
but  whence  comes  all  this  rage  of  wit?  Stilling  fleet. 

4.  Escape;  levity;  extravagant  flight;  fro- 
lick;  wild  gayety;  exorbitance. 

At  his  return  all  was  clear,  and  this  excursion 

was  esteemed  but  a  sally  of  youth.  Wotton. 

'Tis  but  a  sally  of  youth.  Denham. 

We  have  written  some  things  which  we  may  wish 

never  to  have  thought  on:  some  sallies  of  levity  ought 

to  be  imputed  to  youth.  Swift. 

The  episodical  part,  made  up  of  the  extravagant 

sallies  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Falstaff's  humour, 

is  of  his  own  invention.  Shakspeare  Illustrated. 

To  Sa'lly,  sal'le.  x\  n.  [fiom  the  noun.] 

To  make  an  eruption;  to  issue  out. 

The  Turks  sallying  forth,  received  thereby  great 
hurt.  Knolles. 

The  noise  of  some  tumultuous  fight; 
They  break  the  truce,  and  sally  out  by  night.  Dryd. 

The  summons  take  of  the  same  trumpets  call, 
To  sully  from  one  port,  or  man  one  public  wall. 

Tate. 

Sa'llyport,  sal'le-port.  n.  s.   [sally  and 

port.]    Gate  at  which  sallies  are  made. 

My  slippery  soul  had  quit  the  fort, 
But  that  she  stopp'd  the  sallyport.  Cleaveland. 

Love  to  our  citadel  resorts 
Through  those  deceitful  sallyports, 
Our  sentinels  betray  our  forts.  Denham. 

Salmagu'ndi,  sal-ma-gun'de.  n.  s.  [It  is 
said  to  be  corrupted  from  selon  mon 
gout,  or  sale  a  mon  gout.]  A  mixture 
of  chopped  meat  and  pickled  herrings 
with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  onions. 

SA'LMON,  sam'mun.401  n.  s.  [salmo,  Lat. 
saitmon,  Fr.]   A  fish. 

The  salmon  is  accounted  the  king  of  fresh-water 
fish,  and  is  bred  in  rivers  relating  to  the  sea,  yet  so 
far  from  it  as  admits  no  tincture  of  brackishness. 
He  is  said  to  cast  his  spawn  in  August:  some  say 
that  then  they  dig  a  hole  in  a  safe  place  in  the  gra- 
vel, and  there  place  their  eggs  or  spawn,  after  the 
meller  has  done  his  natural  office,  and  then  cover 
it  over  with  gravel  and  stones,  and  so  leave  it  to 
their  Creator's  protection;  who,  by  a  gentle  heat 
which  he  infuses  into  that  cold  element,  makes  it 
brood  and  beget  life  in  the  spawn,  and  to  become 
samlets  early  in  the  spring:  they  haste  to  the  sea 
before  winter,  both  the  mclter  and  spawner. — Sir 
Francis  Bacon  observes  the  age  of  a  salmon  exceeds 
not  ten  years.    After  he  is  got  into  the  sea  he  be* 
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comes  from  a  samlet,  not  so  big  as  a  gudgeon,  to  be 
a  salmon,  in  as  short  a  time  as  a  gosling  becomes  a 
goose.  Walton. 

They  poke  them  with  an  instrument  somewhat 
like  the  salmon  spear.  Carew. 

They  take  salmon  and  trouts  by  groping  and  tick- 
ling them  under  the  bellies  in  the  pools,  where  they 
hover,  and  so  throw  them  on  land.  Carew. 

Of  fishes,  you  find  in  arms  the  whale;  dolphin, 
salmon,  and  trout.  Peacham. 

Sa'lmontrout,  sam-mun-tr6ut\  n.  s.  A 
trout  that  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
salmon. 

There  is  in  many  rivers  that  relate  to  the  sea  sal- 
montrouts  as  much  different  from  others,  in  shape 
and  spots,  as  sheep  differ  in  their  shape  and  bigness. 

Walton. 

Salpi'con,  sal-pe'kiin.  n.  s.  [In  cookery.] 

A   kind  of  farce  put  into  holes  cut  in 

legs  of  beef,  veal,  or  mutton.       Bailey. 

Salsamenta'rious,      sal-sa-men-ta're-us. 

adj.  [salsamentarius,  Lat.J    Belonging 

to  salt  things.  Diet. 

Sa'lsify,  sal'se-fi.  n.  s.  [Latin.")  A  plant. 

Salsify,  or  the  common  sort  of  goatsbeard,  is  of  a 

very  long  oval  figure,  as  if  it  were  cods  all  over 

streaked,  and  engraven  in  the  spaces  between  the 

streaks,  which  are  sharp-pointed  towards  the  end. 

Mortimer. 
Salsoa'cid,   sal-so-as'sid.8*  adj.    \_salsus, 
and  acidus,  Latin.]  Having  a  taste  com- 
pounded of  saltness  and  sourness. 
The  salsoacids  help  its  passing  off";  as  sal  prunel. 

Floyer. 
Salsu'ginous, sal-su'je-nias. adj.  [salsugo, 
Latin.]  Saltish;  somewhat  salt. 

The  distinction  of  salts,  whereby  they  are  discri- 
minated into  acid,  volatile,  or  salsuginous,  if  I  may 
so  call  the  fugitive  salts  of  animal  substances,  and 
fixed  or  alcalizate,  may  appear  of  much  use  in  na- 
tural philosophy,  Boyle. 

SALT,  salt.8*  n.s.  [salt,  Gothick;  realc, 

Saxon;  sal,  Latin;  sel,  French.] 
1.  Salt  is  a  body  whose  two  essential  pro- 
perties seem  to  be,  dissolubility  in  wa- 
ter, and  a  pungent  sapor:  it  is  an  active 
incombustible  substance:  it  gives  all  bo- 
dies consistence,  and  preserves  them 
from  corruption,  and  occasions  all  the 
variety  of  tastes.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  salts,  fixed,  volatile,  and  essential: 
fixed  salt  is  drawn  by  calcining  the  mat- 
ter, then  boiling  the  ashes  in  a  good 
deal  of  water;  after  this  the  solution  is 
filtrated,  and  all  the  moisture  evapora- 
ted, when  the  salt  remains  in  a  dry  form 
at  the  bottom:  this  is  called  a  lixivious 
salt.  Volatile  salt  is  that  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  parts  of  animals,  and  some  pu- 
trified  parts  of  vegetables:  it  rises  ea- 
sily, and  is  the  most  volatile  of  any. 
The  essential  salt  is  drawn  from  the 
juice  of  plants  by  crystallization. 

Harris. 

Is  not  discourse,  manhood,  learning,  gentleness, 

virtue,  and  liberality,  the  spice  and  salt  that  sea- 

.    sons  a  man  ?  Skakspeare. 

He  perfidiously  has  given  up, 

For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome, 

To  his  wife  and  mother.  Shakspeare. 

Since  mils  differ  much,  some  being  fist,  some 
volatile,  some  acid,  and  some  urinous,  the  two 
qualities  wherein  they  agree  are,  that  it  is  easily 
dissoluble  in  vvaier,  and  affects  the  palate  with  a 
sapour,  good  or  evil.  Boyle. 

A  particle  of  salt  may  be  compared  to  a  chaos, 
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being  dense,  hard,  dry,  and  earthy  in  the  centre, 
and  rare,  soft,  and  moist  in  the  circumference. 

Neiolon . 

Salts  are  bodies  friable  and  brittle,  in  some  de- 
gree pellucid,  sharp  or  pungent  to  the  taste,  and 
dissoluble  in  water;  but  after  that  is  evaporated, 
incorporating,  crystalizing,  aud  forming  themselves 
into  angular  figures.  Woodward. 

2.  Taste;  smack. 

Though  we  are  justices  and  doctors,  and  church- 
men. Mr.  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in 
us;  we  are  the  sons  of  women.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Wit;  merriment. 
Salt,  salt.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  taste  of  salt:  as,  salt  fish. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 
Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Impregnated  with  salt. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  salt  butter  rogue:  I  will 
awe  him  with  my  cudgel.  Shakspeare. 

It  hath  been  observed  hy  the  ancients,  that  salt 
water  will  dissolve  salt  put  into  it  in  less  time  than 
fresh  water.  Bacon. 

A  leap  into  salt  waters  very  often  gives  a  new 
motion  to  the  spirits,  and  a  new  turn  to  the  blood. 

Jlddison. 

In  Cheshire  they  improve  their  lands  by  letting 
out  the  water  of  the  salt  springs  on  them,  always 
after  rain.  Mortimer. 

3.  Abounding  with  salt. 

He  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilder- 
ness in  a  salt  land,  and  not  inhabited.       Jeremiah. 

4.  \_salax,  Latin.]    Lecherous;  salacious. 

Be  a  whore  still: 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours,  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths;  bring  down  the  rose-cheek'd 

youth 
To  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet.  Shakspeare. 

All  the  charms  of  love, 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan  lip!         Shakspeare. 

This  new  married  man,  approaching  here, 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Salt,  salt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To 
season  with  salt. 
If  the  offering  was  of  flesh,  it  was  salted  thrice. 

Brown. 
Sa'lt-pan,  salt'pan.  }  n.  s.  [salt  and  pan, 
Sa'lt-pit,  salt'pit.     5    or  f lit.']  Pit  where 
salt  is  got. 

Moab  and  Ammon  shall  be  as  the  breeding  of 
nettles,  salt-pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation.    Zeph. 
Cicero  prettily  calls  them  salinas,  salt-pans,  that 
you  may  extract  salt  out  of,  and  sprinkle  where  you 
please.  Bacon. 

The  stratum  lay  at  about  twenty-five  fathom,  by 
the  duke  of  Somerset's  salt-pans  near  Whitehaven. 

Woodward. 
Sa'ltant,  sal'tant.  adj.   [saltans,  Latin.] 
Jumping;  dancing. 

Salta'tion,  sal-ta'shun.84  n.  s.  [saltatio, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  dancing  or  jumping. 

The  locusts  being  ordained  for  saltation,  their 
hinder  legs  do  far  exceed  the  others.  Broivn. 

2.  Beat;  palpitation. 

If  the  great  artery  be  hurt,  you  will  discover  it 
by  its  saltation  and  florid  colour.  Wiseman. 

Sa'ltcat,  salt'kat.  n.  s. 

Many  give  a  lump  of  salt,  which  they  usually  call 
a  saltcat,  made  at  the  salterns,  which  makes  the  pi- 
geons much  affect  the  place.  Mortimer. 

Sa'ltcellak,  salt'sel-lilr.88  n.  s.  [salt 
and  cellar.]  Vessel  of  salt  set  on  the 
table. 
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When  any  salt  is  spilt  on  the  table-cloth,  shake 
it  out  into  the  saltcellar.  Snuft. 

Sa'lter,  salt'ur."8  n.  a.  [from  salt.] 

1.  One  who  salts. 

2.  One  who  sells  salt. 

After  these  local  names,  the  most  have  been  de- 
rived from  occupations;  as  smith,  suiter,  armourer. 

Can 

Sa'ltern,  sall'ern.  n.  s.   A  salt-work. 

A  saltcat  made  at  the  salterns-  Mortimer 

Saltinba'nco,  salt-in-bang'ko.  n.  s.  [sal- 
tare  in  banco,  to  climb  on  a  bench,  as  a 
mountebank  mounts  a  bank  or  bench.] 
A  quack  or  mountebank. 

Sallinbancoes,  quacksalvers,  and  charlatans,  de- 
ceive them:  were  .<Esop  alive,  the  Piazza  and  Pont- 
neuf  could  not  speak  their  fallacies.  Brown. 

He  play'd  the  saltinbanco's  part, 
Transforra'd  t'  a  Frenchman  by  my  art.  Hudibras. 
Sa'ltier,   sal'teer.   n.  s.    [saultiere,  Fr.] 
Term  of  heraldry. 

A  saltier  is  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
and  by  some  is  taken  to  be  an  engine  to  take  wild 
beasts:  in  French  it  is  called  un  sautoir:  it  is  an 
honourable  bearing.  Peacham. 

Sa'ltish,  salt'Ish.  adj.  [from  salt.]  Some- 
what salt. 
Soils  of  a  saltish  nature  improve  sandy  grounds. 

Mortimer. 
Sa'ltless,  salt'l£s.  adj.  [from  salt.]  In- 
sipid; not  tasting  of  salt. 
Sa'ltly,  salt'le.  adv.  [from  salt]  With 

taste  of  salt;  in  a  salt  manner. 
Sa'ltness,    salt'nes.    n.   s.    [from  salt.] 
Taste  of  salt. 

Salt  water  passing  through  earth,  through  ten 
vessels,  one  within  another,  hath  not  lost  its  salt- 
ness, so  as  to  become  potable;  but  drained  through 
twenty,  become  fresh.  Bacon. 

Some  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep,  except 
they  dart  out  somewhat  that  is  piquant  and  to  the 
quick:  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between 
saltness,  and  bitterness.  Bacon. 

Saltpe'tre,  salt-pee'tilr.416  n.  s.  [sal  fie  - 
tree,  Latin;  sal  fietre,  Fr.]  Nitre. 

Nitre,  or  saltpetre,  having  a  crude  and  windy 
spirit,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  suddenly  dilateth. 

Bacon. 

Nitre,  or  saltpetre,  in  heaps  of  earth,  has  been 

extracted,  if  they  be  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  be 

kept  from  rain.  Locke 

Salvabi'lity,  sal-va-bil'e-te.   n.  s.  [from 

solvable.]  Possibility  of  being  received 

to  everlasting  life. 

Why  do  we  christians  so  fiercely  argue  against 
the  solvability  of  each  other,  as  if  it  were  our  wish 
that  all  should  be  damned,  but  those  of  our  parti- 
cular sect?  Decay  of  Piety. 
SA'LVABLE,  saTva-bl.406  adj.  [from  sal- 
vo, Latin.]   Possible  to  be  saved. 

Our  wild  fancies  about  God's  decrees  have  an 

event  reprobated  more  than  those  decrees,  and  have 

bid  fair  to  the  damning  of  many  whom  those  left 

solvable.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Sa'lvage,  sal'vidje.00  adj.  [saulvage,  Fr. 

selvaggio,    Italian,  from   silva,   Latin.] 

Wld;  rude;   cruel.     It  is  now  spoken 

and  written  savage. 

May  the  Essexian  plains 
Prove  as  a  desert,  and  none  there  make  stay 
But  savage  beasts,  or  men  as  wild  as  they.  Waller. 
A  savage  race  inur'd  to  blood.  Dryden. 

Salva'tion,  sfil-va'shun.  n.  s.  [from  salvo, 
Latin.]  Preservation  from  eternal  death; 
reception  to  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

As  life  and  death,  mercy  and  wrath,  are  matters 
of  understanding  or  knowledge,  all  men's  salvation, 
and  all  men's  endless  perdition,  are  things  so  oppo- 
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site    that  whosoever  doth  affirm  the  one  must  ne- 
cessarily deny  the  other.  Hooker. 

Him  the  most  High, 
Wrap'd  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds, 
Did  as  thou  saw'st,  receive;  to  walk  with  God 
High  in  salvation,  and  the  climes  of  bliss, 
Exempt  from  death.  Milton 

Sa'lvatory,  sal'va-tfir-e.613  n.s.  [salva- 
toirc,  Fr.]  A  place  where  any  thing  ib 
preserved. 

I  consider  the  admirable  powers  of  sensation, 
phantasy,  and  memory,  in  what  salvalories  or  re- 
positories the  species  of  things  past  are  conserved. 

Hale. 
SALU'BRIOUS,  sa-lu'bie-us.   adj.   [so- 
lubris,  Latin.]    Wholesome;  healthful; 
promoting  health. 

The  warm  limbeck  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood.     Philips. 

Salu'brity,  sa-iu'bre-te.  n.  s.  [from  salu- 
brious.'] Wholesomeness;  healthful- 
ness. 

Salve,  sa.lv.78  n.  s.  [This  word  is  origin- 
ally and  properly  salf,  which  having 
salves  in  the  plural,  the  singular  in 
time  was  borrowed  from  it:  pealp, 
Saxon,  undoubtedly  from  sal-vus,  Lat.j 

1.  A  glutinous  matter  applied  to  wounds 
and  hurts;  an  em  plaster. 

Let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide.     Shakspeare. 

Sleep  is  pain's  easiest  salve,  and  doth  fulfil 
All  offices  of  death,  except  to  kill.  Donne. 

Go  study  salve  and  treacle:  ply 
Your  tenant's  leg,  or  his  sore  eye.  Cleaveland. 

The  royal  sword  thus  drawn,  has  cur'd  a  wound, 
For  which  no  other  salve  could  have  been  found. 

Waller. 

Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were 
slain; 
The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  them  of  their  arms, 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure.  Dryden. 

2.  Help;  remedy. 

If  they  shall  excommunicate  me,  hath  the  doc- 
trine of  meekness  any  salve  for  me  then? 

Hammond. 

To  Salve,  salv.   v.  a.  [salvo,  Latin;  or 

from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cure  with  medicaments  applied. 

Many  skilful  leeches  him  abide, 
To  salve  his  hurts.  Spenser. 

It  should  be  to  little  purpose  for  them  to  salve 
the  wound,  by  making  protestations  in  disgrace  of 
their  own  actions.  Hooker. 

The  which,  if  I  perform,  and  do  survive, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  salve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperature. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  help;  to  remedy. 

Some  seek  to  salve  their  blotted  name 
With  others  blot,  'till  all  do  taste  of  shame. 

Sidney. 

Our  mother-tongue,  which  truly  of  itself  is  both 
full  enough  for  prose,  and  stately  enough  for  verse, 
hath  long  time  been  counted  most  bare  and  barren 
of  both;  which  default,  when  as  some  endeavoured 
to  salve  and  cure,  they  patched  up  the  holes  widi 
rags  from  other  languages.  Swift. 

3.  To  help  or  save  by  a  salvo,  an  excuse, 
or  reservation. 

Ignorant  1  am  not  how  this  is  salved:  they  do  it 
but  after  the  truth  is  made  manifest.  Hooker. 

My  more  particular, 
And   that  which  most  with  you  should  salve  my 

going, 

Is  Fulvia's  deaih.  Shakspeare. 

The  schoolmen  were  like  the  astronomers,  who, 

to  salvi  phenomena,  framed  to  their  conceit  ec- 

centricks  and  epicycles ;  so  they,  to  salve  the  prac- 


tice of  the  church,  had  devised  a  great  number  of 
strange  positions.  Bacon. 

There  must  be  another  state  to  make  up  the  ine- 
qualities of  this,  and  salve  all  irregular  appearan- 
ces. Atterbury. 
This  conduct  might  give  Horace  the  hint  to  say, 
that  when  Homer  was  at  a  loss  to  bring  any  difficult 
matter  to  an  issue,  he  laid  his  hero  asleep,  and  this 
salved  all  difficulty.  Broome 
4.  [from  salvo,  Latin.]  To  salute.    Obso- 
lete. 

That  stranger  knight  in  presence  came, 
And  goodly  salved  them;  who  nought  again 
Him  answered  as  courtesy  became.  Spenser. 

Sa'lver,  sal'vur.98  n.  s.  [A  vessel,  I  sup- 
pose, used  at  first  to  carry  away  or  save 
what  was  left.]  A  plate  on  which  any 
thing  is  presented. 

He  has  printed  them  in  such  a  portable  volume, 
that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together  on  a 
single  plate;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  salver  of  spec- 
tators would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertainment  for 
the  ladies,  as  a  salver  of  sweetmeats.         Mdison. 

Between  each  act  the.  trembling  salvers  ring, 
From  soup  to  sweet  wine.  Pope. 

SA'LVO,  sal'vo.  n.s.  [from  salvo  jure, 
Latin,  a  form  used  in  granting  any  thing: 
as,  salvo  jure  fiutei.^  An  exception;  a 
reservation;  an  excuse. 

They  admit  many  salvos,  cautions,  and  reserva- 
tions, so  as  they  cross  not  the  chief  design. 

King  Charles 

It  will  be  hard  if  he  cannot  bring  himself  off  at 
last  with  some  salvo  or  distinction,  and  be  his  own 
confessor.  L'Estrange. 

If  others  of  a  more  serious  turn  join  with  us  de- 
liberately in  their  religious  professions  of  loyalty, 
with  any  private  salvoes  or  evasions,  they  would  do 
well  to  consider  those  maxims  in  which  all  casuists 
are  agreed .  Mdison. 

Sa'lutariness,  sal'lu-ta-re-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  salutary.^  Wholesomeness;  qua- 
lity of  contributing  to  health  or  safety. 

SA'LUTARY,  sal'lit-ta-re.  adj.  [salu- 
taire,  French;  salutaris,  Lat.]  Whole- 
some; healthful;  safe;  advantageous; 
contributing  to  health  or  safety. 

The  gardens,  yards,  and  avenues  are  dry  and 
clean;  and  so  more  salutary  as  more  elegant.  Ray. 

It  was  want  of  faith  in  our  Saviour's  country- 
men, which  hindered  him  from  shedding  among 
them  the  salutary  emanations  of  his  divine  virtue; 
and  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  there,  because 
of  their  unbelief.  Bentley. 

Saluta'tion,  sal-lu-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [saluta- 
tion, Fr.   salutatio,  Lat.]     The  act  or 


style  of  saluting;  greeting. 

The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn.      Shaksp. 

Thy  kingdom's  peers 
Speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine, 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland!  Shakspeare. 

On  her  the  angel  hail 
Bestow'd  the  holy  salutation  used 
To  blest  Mary.  Milton. 

In  all  publick  meetings,  or  private  addresses,  use 
those  forms  of  salutation,  reverence,  and  decency, 
usual  amongst  the  most  sober  persons.  Taylor. 

Court  and  state  he  wisely  shuns; 
Nor  hrib'd,  to  servile  salutations  runs.         Dryden. 
To  Salu'te,  sa-lute'.  v.  a.  [saluto,  Latin; 

saluer,  French.] 
1 .  To  greet;  to  hail. 

The  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn, 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Gallops  the  zodiack  in  his  glist'ring  coach.  Shaksp. 

One  hour  hence 
Shall  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother.  Shaksp. 


2.  To  please;  to  gratify. 
Would  I  had  no  being, 

If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot:  it  faints  me, 

To  think  what  follows.  Shakspeare, 

3.  To  kiss. 

Salu'te,  sa-lute'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Salutation;  greeting. 

The  custom  of  praying  for  those  that  sneeze  is 
more  ancient  than  these  opinions  hereof;  so  that 
not  any  one  disease  has  been  the  occasion  of  this 
salute  and  deprecation.  Brown. 

O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  conceiv'd  of  God,  or  that  salute, 
Hail  highly  favour'd,  among  women  blest!  Milton. 
Continual  salutes  and  addresses  entertaining  him 
all  the  way,  kept  him  from  saving  so  great  a  life, 
but  with  one  glance  of  his  eye  upon  the  paper,  till 
he  came  to  the  fatal  place  where  he  was  stabbed. 

South. 
1  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  first  salutes 
of  our  three  friends.  Mdison. 

A  kiss. 
There  cold  salutes,  but  here  a  lover's  kiss. 

Roscommon. 
Salu'i  er,  sa-iu'tur.98  n.  s.  [from  salute.~\ 

He  who  salutes. 
Saluti'ferou3,  sai-lu-tif'fer-us.  adj.  [sa- 
lutifer,  Latin.]  Healthy;  bringing  health. 
The  king  commanded  him  to  go  to  the  south  of 
France,  believing  that  nothing  would  contribute 
more  to  the  restoring  of  his  former  vigour  than  the 
gentle  salutiferous  air  of  Montpelier.  Dennis 

SAME,  same.  adj.  [samo,  Gothick;  sam- 
mo,  Swedish.] 

1.  Not  different;    not  another;   identical; 
being  of  the  like  kind,  sort,  or  degree. 

Miso,  as  spitefully  as  her  rotten  voice  could  utter 
it,  set  forth  the  same  sins  of  Amphialus.       Sidney. 

The  tenor  of  man's  woe 
Holds  on  the  same.  Milton. 

TV  etherial  vigour  is  in  all  the  same, 
And  ev'ry  soul  is  fill'd  with  equal  flame.     Dryden. 

If  itself  had  been  colour'd,  it  would  have  trans- 
mitted all  visible  objects  tinctured  with  the  same 
colour;  as  we  see  whatever  is  beheld  through  a  co- 
loured glass,  appears  of  the  same  colour  with  the 
glass.  Ray. 

The  merchant  does  not  keep  money  by  him;  but 
if  you  consider  what  money  must  be  lodged  in  the 
banker's  hands,  the  case  will  be  much  the  same. 

Locke. 

The  same  plant  produceth  as  great  a  variety  of 
juices  as  there  is  in  the  same  animal.      Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  That  was  mentioned  before. 
Do  but  think  how  well  the  same  he  spends, 

Who  spends  his  blood  his  country  to  relieve. 

Daniel. 
Sa'meness,  same'nes.  n.  s.  [from  same.~\ 

1.  Identity;  the  state  of  being  not  another; 
not  different- 

Difference  of  persuasion  in  matters  of  religion 
may  easily  fall  out,  where  there  is  the  sameness  of 
duty,  allegiance,  and  subjection.  K.  Charles. 

2.  Undistinguishable  resemblance. 
If  all  courts  have  a  sameness  in  them,  things  may 

be  as  they  were  in  my  time,  when  all  employments 
went  to  parliamentmen's  friends.  Swift. 

Sa'mlet,  sam'let.   n.  s.  [salmonet,  or  sal- 
monlet.']  A  iittle  salmon. 

A  salmon,  after  he  is  got  into  the  sea,  becomes 
from  a  samlet,  not  so  big  as  a  gudgeon,  to  be  a  sal- 
mon, in  as  short  a  time  as  a  gosling  becomes  a  goose. 

iValton. 
Sa'mphire,  samTir.140  n.  s.  [saint  Pierre, 
Fr.  rvhmum,  Lat.]     A  plant  preserved 
in  pickle. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  plenty  upon  the  r  cks 
near  the  sea-shore,  where  it  is  washed  by  the  salt 
water.  It  is  greatly  esteemed  for  pickling,  and  is 
sometimes  used  in  medicine.  Miller. 
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Halfway  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire:  dreadful  trade! 
Mcthinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head  Shaksp 
S  y'mple,  sam'pl.108  n.  s.  [from  examfile.j 
A  specimen;  a  part  of  the  whole  shown, 
that  judgment  may  be  made  of  the 
whole. 

He  entreated  them  to  tarry  but  two  days,  and  he 
himself  would  bring  them  a  sample  of  tbe  oar. 

Raleigk. 
I  have  not  engaged  myself  to  any:  I  am  not  load- 
ed with  a  full  cargo:  'tis  sufficient  if  I  bring  a  sam- 
ple of  some  goods  in  this  voyage.  Dryden 
1  design  this  but  for  a  sample  of  what  I  hope  more 
fully  to  discuss                                            Woodward. 
Determinations  of  justice  were  very  summary  and 
decisive,  and  generally  put  an  end  to  the  vexations 
of  a  law-suit  by  the  ruin  both  of  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant: travellers  have  recorded  some  samples  of 
this  kind.                                                       Jlddison. 

From  most  bodies 
Some  little  bits  ask  leave  to  flow; 
And,  as  through  these  canals  they  roll, 
Bruig  up  a  sample  of  the  whole.  Prior. 

To  Sa'mple,  sam'pl.  v.  a.  To  show  some- 
thing similar.  Ainsivorth. 
Sa'mpler,    sam'pl-ur."3   n.  s.    [exemfilar, 
Latin;   whence  it  is  sometimes  written 
samfilar.]     A  pattern  of  work;  a  piece 
worked  by  young  girls  for  improvement. 
O  love,  why  do'st  thou  in  thy  beautiful  sampler 
set  such  a  work  for  my  desire  to  set  out,  which  is 
impossible?  Sidney. 

Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind.    Shaksp. 

We  created  with  our  needles  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion; 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key, 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices  and  minds 
Had  been  incorp'rate.  Shakspeare. 

Coarse  complexions, 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  teize  the  housewife's  wool . 

Milton. 

I  saw  her  sober  over  a  sampler,  or  gay  over  a 

jointed  baby.  Pope. 

Sa'nable,    san'na-bl.635    adj.    [sanabilis, 
Latin.]   Curable;  susceptive  of  remedy; 
remediable. 
Sana'tion,  sa-na'shun.  n.  s.  [sanatio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  curing. 

Consider  well  the  member,  and,  if  you  have  no 
probable  hope  of  sanation,  cut  it  off  quickly. 

Wiseman. 
Sa'native,  san'na-tlv.1S3  adj.  [from  sano, 
Latin.]  Powerful  to  cure;  healing. 

The  vapour  of  coltsfoot  hath  a  sanative  virtue  to- 
wards the  lungs.  Bacon. 

Sa'nativeness,  san'na-tiv-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

sanative.^  Power  to  cure. 
Sanctifica'tion,  sangk-te-fe-ka'shun.*08 
n.  s.  [sane tificat ion,  Fr.  from  sanctifico, 
low  Latin.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  freed,  or  act  of  free- 
ing from  the  dominion  of  sin  for  the 
time  to  come. 

The  grace  of  this  sanctificalion  and  life,  which 
was  fir,t  received  in  him,  might  pass  from  him  to 
his  whole  race,  as  malediction  came  from  Adam 
unto  all  mankind.  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  making  holy;  consecration. 
The  bishop  kneels  before  the  cross,  and  devoutly 
adores  and  kisses  it:  after  this  follows  a  long  prayer 
for  the  sanctificalion  of  that  new  sign  of  the  cross. 

Stillingfleet. 
b\  nctifier,   sangk'te-fi-ilr.    n.  s.    [from 
sanctify.']     He  that  sanctifies  or  makes 
holy. 
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To  be  the  sanctijier  of  a  people,  and  to  be  their 
God,  is  all  one.  Derhatn. 

To  SA'NCTIFY,  sangk'te-fi.  v.  a.  [sanc- 
tifier,  French;  sanctifico,  Latin.] 

1.  To  free  from  the  power  of  sin  for  the 
time  to  come. 

For  if  the  blood  of  bulls,  sprinkling  the  unclean, 
sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ?  Hibreics. 

2.  To  make  holy. 
What  actions  can  express  the  entire  purity  of 

thought,  which  refines  and  sanctifies  a  virtuous  man? 

Jlddison. 
!.  To  make  a  means  of  holiness. 

The  gospel,  by  not  making  many  things  unclean, 
as  the  law  did,   hath  sanctified  those  things  gene- 
rally to  all,  which  particularly  each  man  to  himself 
must  sanctify  by  a  reverend  and  holy  use.     Hooker. 
Those  judgments  God  hath  been  pleased  to  send 
upon  me,  are  so  much  the  more  welcome,  as  a 
means  which  his  mercy  hath  sanctified  so  to  me  as 
to  make  aie  repent  of  that  unjust  act.  King  Charles. 
Those  external  things  are  neither  parts  of  our 
devotion,  or  by  any  strength  in  themselves  direct 
causes  of  it:  but  the  grace  of  God  is  pleased  to 
move  us  by  ways  suitable  to  our  nature,  and  to  sanc- 
tify these  sensible  helps  to  higher  purposes.    South. 
4.  To  make  free  from  guilt. 

The  holy  man,  amaz'd  at  what  he  saw, 
Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law.       Dryden. 
To  secure  from  violation. 
Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  line.    Pope. 
Sanctimo'ni^us,  sangk-te-mo'ne-us.  adj. 
[from  sanctimonia,  Lat.]    Saintly;  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  sanctity. 

A  sanctimonious  pretence,  under  a  pomp  of 
form,  without  the  grace  of  an  inward  integrity,  will 
not  serve  the  turn.  V Estrange, 

Sa'nctimony,  sangk'te-mo-ne.  n.  s.  [sanc- 
timonia, Latin.]  Holiness;  scrupulous 
austerity;  appearance  of  holiness. 

If  sanctimony,  and  a  frail  vow  between  an  errant 
Barbarian  and  a  supersubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too 
hard  for  my  wit,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou 
shall  enjoy  her.  Shakspeare. 

Her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage,  which  holy  under- 
taking, with  most  austere  sanctimony,  she  accom- 

Pli*h/d-  Shakspeare. 

I  here  was  great  reason  why  all  discreet  princes 
should  beware  of  yielding  hasty  relief  to  the  robes 
of  sanctimony.  Raleigh. 

Sanction,  sangk'shun.40"  n.  s.  [sanction, 
Fr.  sanctio,  Latin.] 
.  The  act  of  confirmation  which  gives  to 
any  thing  its  obligatory  power;  ratifi- 
cation. 

I  have  kill'd  a  slave, 
And  of  his  blood  caus'd  to  be  mix'd  with  wine- 
Fill  every  man  his  bowl.  There  cannot  be 
A  fitter  drink  to  make  this  sanction  in.  Ben  Jonson 

Against  the  publick  sanctions  of  the  peace 
With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort 
To  force  their  monarch.  '  /wen 

There  needs  no  positive  law  or  sanction  of  God 
to  stamp  an  obliquity  upon  such  a  disobedience. 

„    ,,     .  „  South. 

By  the  laws  of  men,  enacted  by  civil  power,  gra- 
titude is  not  enforced;  that  is,  not  enjoined  by  the 
s^imon  of  penalties,  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person 
that  shall  not  be  found  grateful.  South 

The  satisfactions  of  the  christian  life,  in  its  pre- 
sent practice  and  future  hopes,  are  not  the  mere 
raptures  of  enthusiasm,  as  the  strictest  professors  of 
reason  uave  added  the  sanction  of  their  testimony. 

This  word  is  often  made  the  sanction  of  an  oath: 
it  is  reckoned  a  great  commendation  to  be  a  mar, 
oi  honour  c    -r. 

iv     .•  .  Swift. 

Wanting  sanction  and  authority,  it  is  only  y.  t  a 
private  work.  %ker 

4  D 
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A  law;  a  decree  ratified.  Improper. 
'Tis  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man, 
Each  other  to  assist  in  what  they  can.        Dtnham. 

Sa'nctitude,  sangk'te-iude.  n.  s.  [fiom 
sanct us,  Lat.]  Holiness;  goodness;  saint- 
liness. 

In  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanchtude,  serene  and  pure.    Mill. 

Sa'nctity,  sangk'te-te.  n.  s.  [sanctitas, 
Latin.] 

.  Holiness;  the  state  of  being  holy. 

At  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand 
They  presently  amend.  Shakspeare. 

God  attributes  to  place 
No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent.  Milton 

Goodness;  the  quality  of  being  good- 
purity;  godliness. 

This  youth 
I  reliev'd  with  such  sanctity  of  love, 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion.    Shakspeare. 
It  was  an  observation  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
that  their  empire  had  not  more  encreased  by  the 
strength  of  their  arms  than  the  sanctity  of  their 

n,*nners-  ,    ,     ,    .  Jlddison. 

aaint;  holy  being. 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heav'n 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  receiv'd 
Beatitude  past  utt'rance.  Milton. 

/'o  Sa'nctuarise,  sangk'tshu-a-rize.  v.  n. 
[from  sanctuary.']  To  shelter  by  means 
of  sacred  privileges.  Not  in  use. 
No  place  indeed  should  murder  sanctuarise. 

SA'NCTUARY,  sangk'tshu-a-re^n: 

[sanctuaire,  Fr.  sanctuarium,  Lat.] 
I.  A  holy  place;  holy  ground.    Properly 
the  ficnetralia,  or  most  retired  and  aw- 
ful part  of  a  temple. 

Having  waste  ground  enough, 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary 
And  pitch  our  evils  there ?  Shakspeare. 

They  often  plac'd 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines.      Milton 
Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  they  contribute  nc^ 
thing  to  the  happiness  of  the  country  who  only  serve 
God  in  the  duties  of  a  holy  life,  who  attend  his 
sanctuary,  and  daily  address  his  goodness.   Rogers. 

2.  A  place  of  protection;  a  sacred  asylum: 

whence    a    sanctuary   man,    one   who 

takes  shelter  in  a  holy  place. 

Come,  my  boy,  we  will  to'  sanctuary.        Shaksp. 

I  II  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary, 

To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right.  Shaksp. 

Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men; 
But  sanctuary  children  ne'er  till  now.    Shakspeare. 
He  fled  to  Beverley,  where  he  and  divers  of  his 
company  registered  themselves  sanctuary  men. 

Bacon. 

Howsoever  the  sanctuary  man   was   protected 

from  his  creditors,  yet  his  goods  out  of  sanctuary 

should  not  Bacon. 

».  Shelter;  protection. 

What  are  the  bulls  to  the  frogs,  or  the  lakes  to 
the  meadows?  Very  much,  says  the  frog;  for  he 
that's  worsted,  will  be  sure  to  take  sanctuary  in  the 
fens.  L'Etlrange. 

The  admirable  works  of  painting  were  made 
fuel  for  the  fire;  but  some  reliques  of  it  took  sanc- 
tuary under  ground,  and  escaped  the  common  des- 
**!'  ,  Dryden. 

SAND,    sand.    n.  s.    [sand,    Danish    and 

Dutch.] 
!.  Particles  of  stone   not   conjoined,  or 
stone  broken  to  powder. 
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Tbat  finer  matter  called  sand,  is  no  other  than 
very  small  pebbles.  Woodward. 

Here  i'  th'  sands 
Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified.       Shaksp 

Hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue! 
The  sands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life: 
Here  must  1  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Shakspeare. 
Sand  hath  always  its  root  in  clay,  and  there  be 
no  veins  of  sand  any  great  depth  within  the  earth. 

Bacon. 
Calling  for  more  paper  to  rescribe,  king  Philip 
shewed  him  the  difference  betwixt  the  ink  box  and 
sand  box.  HoweL 

If  quicksilver  be  put  into  a  convenient  glass  ves- 
sel, and  that  vessel  exactly  stopped,  and  kept  for 
ten  weeks  in  a  sand  furnace,  whose  beat  may  be 
constant,  the  corpuscles  that  constitute  the  quick- 
silver will,  after  innumerable  revolutions,  be  so 
connected  to  one  another,  that  they  will  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  red  powder.  Boyle. 

Engng'd  with  money  bags,  as  bold 
As  men  with  sand  bags  did  of  old.  Hudibras. 

The  force  of  water  casts  gold  out  from  the  bowels 
of  mountains,  and  exposes  it  among  the  sands  of 
rivers.  Dryden. 

Shells  are  found  in  the  great  sand  pit  at  Wool- 
wich. Woodward. 

Celia  and  I,  the  other  day, 
Walk'd  o'er  the  sand  hills  to  the  sea.  Prior. 

2.  Barren  country  covered  with  sands. 

Most  ol  his  army  being  slain,  he,  with  a  few  of 
his  friends,  souglit  to  save  themselves  by  flight  over 
the  desert  sands  Knolles. 

Her  sons  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Libyan  sands-        Milton. 

So,  where  our  wild  Numidian  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desart  all  around  him  rise, 
And  smother'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind  dies.  Jlddison. 
Sa'ndal,  san'dal.88  n.  s.  [sandale,  French; 
sandalium   Lat.~|  A  lose  shoe. 

Thus  sung  the  uncouth  swain  to  th'  oaks  and  rills 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gtty.Milt. 

From  his  robe 
Flows  light  ineffable:  his  harp,  his  quiver, 
And  Lycian  bow  are  gold:  with  golden  sandals 
His  feet  are  shod.  Prior. 

The  sandals  of  celestial  mold, 
Fledg'd  with  ambrosial  plumes,  and  rich  with  gold, 
Surround  her  feet.  Pope. 

San'darak,  san'dar-rak.  n.  s.  [sandara- 
que,  Fr.  sandaraca,  Latin.] 

1.  A  mineral  of  a  bright  colour,  not  much 
unlike  to  red  arsenick.  Bailey. 

2.  A  white  gum  oozing  out  of  the  juni- 
pertree.  Bailey. 

Sa'ndblind,  sand'blind.  adj.  [sand  and 
blind.']  Having  a  defect  in  the  eyes,  by 
which  small  particles  appear  to  fly  be- 
fore them. 

My  true  begotten  father,  being  more  than  sand- 
blind,  high  gravelblind,  knows  me  not    Shakspeare. 
Sa'ndbox  Tree,  sand'boks-tree.  n.  s.  [hu- 
ra,  Lat.J  A  plant. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant,  if  suffered  to  remain  on 
till  they  are  fully  ripe,  burst  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
with  a  violent  explosion,  making  a  noise  like  the 
firing  of  a  pistol,  and  hereby  the  seeds  are  thrown 
about  to  a  considerable  distance.  These  seeds,  when 
green,  vomit  and  purge,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  a-kin  to  nux  vomica-  Miller. 

Sa'nded,  san'ded.  adj.  [from  sand.] 
1.  Covered  with  sand;  barren. 

In  well  sanded  lands  little  or  no  snow  lies. 

Mortimer. 
The  river  pours  along 
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Resistless,  roaring  dreadful  down  it  comes; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads. 

Thomson. 
2.  Marked  with  small  spots;  variegated 
with  dusky  specks. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded,  and  their  heaas  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 

Shakspeare. 

Sa'nderling,  san'dfir-ling.  n.  s.    A  bird. 

We  reckon  coots,  sanderlings,  pewets,  and  mews 

Car  eic. 
Sa'nders,  san'durz.  n.  s.  [santalum,  Lat.~) 
A  precious   kind   of  Indian   wood,   of 
which  there  are  three  sorts,  red,  yel- 
low, and  green.  Bailey. 
Aromatize  it  with  sanders.                    Wiseman. 
Sa'ndever,  sand'ev-Ar.  n.  s. 

That  which  our  English  glassmen  call  sandever, 
and  the  French,  of  whom  probably  the  name  was 
borrowed,  swindler,  is  that  recrement  that  is  made 
when  the  materials  of  glass,  namely,  sand  and  a 
fixt  lixiviate  alkali,  having  been  first  baked  together, 
and  kept  long  in  fusion,  the  mixture  casts  up  the 
superfluous  salt,  which  the  workmen  afterwards 
take  off  with  ladles,  and  lay  by  as  little  worth 

Boyle. 

Sa'ndish,  sand'ish,  adj.  [from  sand.]  Ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  sand;  loose; 
not  close;  not  compact. 

Plant  the  tenuifolia  and  ranunculus  in  fresh 
sandish  earth,  takeo  from  under  the  turf.     Evelyn. 

Sa'ndstone,  sandstone,  n.  s.  [sand  and 
stone.]  Stone  of  a  loose  and  friable 
kind,  that  easily  crumbles  into  sand. 

Grains  of  gold  in  sandstone,  from  the  mine  of 
Costa  Rica,  which  is  not  reckoned  rich;  but  every 
hundred  weight  yields  about  an  ounce  of  gold. 

Woodward. 

Sa'ndy,  sand'e.  adj.  [from  sand.] 

1.  Abounding  with  sand;  full  of  sand. 
1  should  not  see  the  sandy  hourglass  run, 

But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats.    Shaksp. 

Safer  shall  he  be  on  the  sandy  plains, 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand.         Shaksjieare. 

A  region  so  desert,  dry,  and  sandy,  that  travel- 
lers are  fain  to  carry  water  on  their  camels.  Brown. 

Rough  unwieldy  earth,  nor  to  the  plough 
Nor  to  the  cattle  kind,  with  sandy  stones 
And  gravel  o'er-abounding.  Philips. 

O'er  sandy  wilds  were  yellow  harvests  spread. 

Pope. 

2.  Consisting  of  sand;  unsolid. 
Favour,  so  bottomed  upon  the  sandy  foundation 

of  personal  respects  only,  cannot  be  long  lived. 

Bacon. 

Sane,  sane.  adj.  [sanus,  Latin.]     Sound; 
healthy.     Baynard   wrote   a   poem   on 
preserving  the  body  in  a  sane  and  sound 
state. 
Sang,  sang.  The  preterit  of  sing. 

Then  sang  Moses  and  Israel  this  song  unto  the 

Lord.  Exodus. 

Thee  next  they  sang-,  of  all  creation  first.  Milton. 

Sanguiferous,      sang-gwif'fer-us.    adj. 
[sanguifer.  Lat.]   Conveying  blood. 

The  fifth  conjugation  of  the  nerves  is  branched 
to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  the  cheeks, 
whose  sanguiferous  vessels  it  twists  about.  Derham. 
Sanguifica'tion,  sang-gwe-fe-ka'shun. 
n.  s.  [sanguification,  Fr.  sanguis  and 
facio,  Lat.J  The  production  of  blood; 
the  conversion  of  the  chyle  into  blood. 

Since  the  lungs  are  the  chief  instruments  of  san- 
guification, the  animal  that  has  that  organ  faulty 
can  never  have  the  vital  juices  derived  from  the 
blood,  in  a  good  state.  Jirbuthnol. 

Asthmatick  persons  have  voracious  appetites,  and 
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consequently,  for  want  of  a  right  sanguification,  are 
leucophlegmatick.  Jirbuthnol. 

Sa'nguifier,  sang'gwe-fi-ur.  n.  s.  [san- 
guis and  facio,  Latin.]  Producer  of 
blood. 

Bittersy  like  choler,  are  the  best  sanguifiers,  and 

also  the  best  febrifuges.  Floytr. 

To  Sa'nguify,  sang'gwe-fi.3*0  v.  n.  [sa7i- 

guis   and  facio,   Latin.]     To    produce 

blood. 

At  the  same  time  I  think,  I  command:  in  inferior 
faculties,  I  walk,  see,  hear,  digest,  sanguify,  and 
carnify,  by  the  power  of  an  individual  soul.     Hale. 
Sa'nguinary,  sang'gwe-na-re.  adj.  [san- 
guinarius,  Latin;  sanguinuire,  Fr.  from 
sanguis,  Latin.]    Cruel;   bloody;  mur- 
derous. 

We  may  not  propagate  religion  by  wars,  or  by 
sanguinary  persecutions  to  force  consciences. 

Bacon. 
The  scene  is  now  more  sanguinary,  and  fuller  of 
actors:  never  was  such  a  confused  mysterious  civil 
war  as  this.  Ilowel. 

Passion  transforms  us  into  a  kind  of  savages,  and 
make  us  brutal  and  sanguinary.  Broome. 

Sa'nguinaky,  sang'gwe-na-re.  n.  s.  [san- 
guis, Latin.]  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Sa'nguine,  sang'gwin.3*0    adj.   [sanguin, 

Fr.  sanguineus,  from  sanguis,  Lat.j 
1.  Red;  having  the  colour  of  blood. 
This  fellow 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear; 
Saying,  the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did   represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks. 

Shakspeare. 
A  stream  of  nect'rous  humour  issuing  flow'd 
Sanguine.  Milton. 

Dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward, 
Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown.  Dryden. 

Her  flag  aloft,  spread  ruffling  to  the  wind, 
And  sanguine  streamers  seem  the  flood  to  fire; 
The  weaver,  charm'd  with  what  his  loom  de- 
sign'd, 
Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire.      Dryden. 
.  Abounding  with  blood  more  than  any 
other  humour;  cheerful. 

The  cholcrick  fell  short  of  the  longevity  of  the 

sanguine.  Brown. 

Though  these  faults  differ  in  their  complexions  as 

sanguine  from  melancholy,  yet  they  are  frequently 

united.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

3.   Warm;  ardent;  confident. 

A  set  of  sanguine  tempers  ridicule,  in  the  num- 
ber of  fopperies,  all  such  apprehensions.         Swift. 

Sa'nguine,   sang'gwin.   n.  s.  [from   san- 
guis.] Blood  colour. 

A  grisly  wound, 
From  which  forth  gush'd  a  stream  of  gore,  blood 

thick, 
That  all  her  goodly  garments  stain'd  around, 
And  in  deep  sanguine  dy'd  the  grassy  ground. 

Fairy  Queen- 

Sa'nguineness,  sang' 
Sangui'nity,  sang-gi 

[from  sanguine.]  Ardour;  heat  of  ex- 
pectation; confidence.  Sanguinity  is 
perhaps  only  used  by  Swifi. 

Rage,  or  phrenzy  it  may  be,  in  some  perhaps 
natural  courage,  or  sanguineness  of  temper  in 
others;  but  true  valour  it  is  not,  if  it  knows  not  as 
well  to  suffer  as  to  do.  That  mind  is  truly  great, 
and  only  that,  which  stands  above  the  power  of  all 
extnnsick  violence;  which  keeps  itself  a  distinct 
principality,  independent  upon  the  outward  man. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
I  very  much  distrust  your  sanguinity.  Suijt. 

Sangui'necus,  sang-gwin'e-iis.  adj.  [san- 
guineus, Latin;  sanguin,  Fr.] 


fairy  ^« 

j'gwin-nes.  } 

3  &,  ,,     .       >    n.  s. 
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1.  Constituting  blood. 

This  animal  of  Plato  containeth  not  only  sangui- 
neous and  reparable  particles,  but  is  made  up  of 
veins,  nerves,  and  arteries.  Brown 

2.  Abounding  with  blood. 

A  plethorick  constitution,  in  which  true  blood 
abounds,  is  called  sanguineous.  Jirbuthnot. 

Sa'nhkdrim,  sltu'he-drlm.  n.  s.  [syntdri- 
um,  Latin.]     The  chief  council  among 
the  J  jus,  consisting  of  seventy  ehleis. 
over  whom  the  high  priest  presided. 
Sa'nicle,    san'e-kl.406    n.  s.   [sanicle,  Fr. 

ncmicula,  Lat  ]   A  plant. 
Sjj'JYIJBS,  sa  ne-ez.  n.  s.  [Latin.]    Thin 
matter;  serous  excretion. 

It  began  with  a  round  crack  in  the  skin,  without 

other  matter  than  a  little  sanies.  Wiseman. 

Sa'nious,  sa'ne-us.!14  adj.  [from  sanies.^ 

Running    a  thin  serous  matter,   not  a 

well-digested  pus. 

Observing  the  ulcer  sanious,  I  proposed  digestion 
as  the  only  way  to  remove  the  pain.  Wiseman. 

Sa'nity,  san'e-ie.    n.  s.   [_sanitas,  Latin.j 
Soundness  of  mind. 

How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are! 
A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on, 
Which  sanity  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  pro^p'rously  delivered  of-  Shakspeare. 

Sank,  saugiv.   The  preterit  of  sink. 

As  if  the  opening  of  her  mouth  to  Zelmane  had 
opened  some  great  floougate  of  sorrow,  whereof  her 
heart  could  not  abide  the  violent  issue,  she  sank  to 
the  ground.  Sidney. 

Our  men  followed  them  close,  took  two  ships, 
gave  divers  others  of  their  ships  their  death's 
wounds,  whereof  soon  alter  thev  sank  and  perished. 

Bacon. 
S^lJYS,  sanz.  firefi.    [French.}    Without. 
Out  of  use. 

Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Shakspeare. 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
Being  not  deticient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense, 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not.  Shakspeare 

SAP,  sap.  n.  s.  !  r-aepe,  Sax.  aafi,  Dut.J 
The  vital  jiucc  ot  plants;  the  juice  that 
circulates  in  trees  and  herbs 

Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herbs  most  sweet, 
Or  of  the  dew,  which  yet  on  them  does  lie, 
Now  in  the  same  bathing  his  lender  feet     Spenser. 

Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
in  sa]>  consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow, 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up, 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory.      Shaksp. 

Wound  the  bark-  of  our  fruit-trees, 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself.      Shaksp. 

His  presence  had  infus'd 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap.  Milton. 

The  sap  which  at  the  root  is  bred 

In  trees,  through  all  the  boughs  is  spread.     Waller. 

Vegetables  consist  of  the  same  parts  with  animal 

substances,  spirit,  water,  salt,  oil,  earth;  all  winch 

are  contained  in  the  sup  they  derive  from  the  earth. 

Jirbuthnit 
To  Sap,  sap.   v.  a.  [sa/i/itr,  Fr.  za/i/iare, 
Ital.]  To  undermine;  to  subvert  by  dig- 
ging; to  mine. 

Their  dwellings  were  sapped  by  Goods, 
Their  houses  fell  upon  their  household  gods.  Dryd. 
To  Sap,  sap.  v.  ti.   To  proceed  by   mine; 
to  proceed  invisibly. 

For  the  better  security  of  the  troops,  both  assaults 
are  carried  on  by  sapping.  Taller. 

In  vain  my  heroes  fignt,  and  patriots  rave, 
If  secret  gold  saps  on  from  knave  to  knave.     Pope. 


Sa'phire,  saf'fir.140  413  See  Sapphire. 
SA'PID,   sapid.84*  adj.  [safiidus,  Latin.] 
Tasteful;  palatable;  making  a  powerful 
stimulation  upon  the  palate. 

Thus  camels,  to  make  the  water  sapid,  do  raise 
the  mud  with  their  feet.  Brmcn. 

The  most  oily  parts  are  not  separated  by  a  slight 
decoction,  till  they  are  disentangled  from  the  salts; 
for  if  what  remains  of  the  subject,  after  the  infusion 
and  decoction  be  continued  to  be  boiled  down  with 
the  addition  of  fresh  water,  a  fat,  sapid,  odorous, 
viscous,  inflammable,  frothy  water  will  constantly 
be  found  floating  a-top  of  the  boiling  liquor. 

Jirbuthnot. 
Sapi'dity,  sa-pld'e-te.  >  n.  s.   [trom   sa- 
Sa'pidness,  sap'id  nes.  £     /"^]  Tasteful- 
ness;  power  of  stimulating  the  palate. 

As  for  their  taste,  if  their  nutriment  be  air, 
neither  can  it  be  an  instrument  thereof;  for  the 
body  of  that  element  is  ingustible,  and  void  of  all 
sapidity.  Brown. 

If  sapidness  belong  not  to  the  mercurial  principle 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  it  will  scarce  be  discri- 
minated from  their  phlegm.  Boyle. 

Sa'pience,  sa'pe-ense.  n.  s.  [sapience,  Fr. 
safiientia,  Latin.j  Wisdom;  sageness; 
knowledge. 

By  sapience,  I  mean  what  the  ancients  did  by 
philosophy;  the  habit  or  disposition  of  mind  which 
importeth  the  love  of  wisdom  Grew. 

Ne  only  they  that  dwell  in  lowly  dust, 
The  sons  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance; 
But  they  whom  thou,  great  Jove,  by  doom  unjust, 
Did'st  to  the  top  of  honour  erst  advance: 
They  now,  puft  up  with  's  deignful  insolence, 
Despise  the  blood  of  blessed  sapience  Spenser. 

King  James,  of  immortal  memory,  among  all 
the  lovers  and  admirers  of  divine  and  human  sapi- 
ence, accomplished  at  Theobalds  his  own  days  on 
earth.  Wotlon. 

lieciiuse  enterprises  guided  by  ill  counsels  have 
equal  success  to  those  by  the  best  judgment  con- 
ducted, therefore  had  violence  the  same  external 
figure  with  sapience.  Raleigh. 

Sapience  and  love 
Immense,  and  all  his  father  in  him  shone.    Milton. 

O  sov*reign,  virtuous,  precious  of  all  trees 
In  paradise!  of  operation  blest 
To  sapience.  Milton. 

Many  a  wretch  in  Bedlam, 
Though  perhaps  among  the  rout 
He  wildly  flings  his  filth  about, 
Still  has  gratitude  and  sapience, 
To  spare  the  folks  that  give  him  ha'pence.      Swift. 

Sa'pient,  sa'pe-ent.    adj.    [sa/iieriS)  Lat.] 
Wise;  sage. 
There  the  sapient  king  held  dalliance.      Milton. 

Sa'pless,  sap'les.  adj.   [sa/iloos,  Dutch.] 

1.  Wanting  sap;  wanting  vital  juice. 
Pithless  arms,  like  to  a  wither'd  vine, 

That  droops  his  saj>Uss  branches  to  the  ground. 

Shakspeare. 

The  tree  of  knowledge,  blasted  by  disputes, 
Produces  sapless  leaves  instead  of  fruits.     Denham. 

This  single  stick  was  full  of  sap;  but  now  in  vain 
does  art  tie  that  withered  bundle  of  twigs  to  its 
sapless  trunk.  Swift. 

2.  Dry;  old;  husky. 
If  by  this  bribe,  well  plac'd,  he  would  ensnare 

Some  supless  usurer  that  wants  an  heir.        Dryden. 

Sa'pling,  sap'iing.   n.  s.   [from  safi.~]     A 
young  tree;  a  young  plant. 

Look  how  I  am  hewitch'd;  behold,  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  wither'd  up.  Shaksp. 

Nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  curl  the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaint.  Milton. 

A  sapling  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found.      Dryden. 

Whul  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 
A.  sapling  mill  a  failing  oak?  Swift. 

4d2 


Slouch  turn'd  his  head,  saw  his  wife's  Tig'rous 
hand 
^  Wielding  her  oaken  sapling  of  command.       King. 
Sapona'oeous,  sap-o-na'slnis.-w    >     adj. 
Sa'ponary,  sap'po-na-re.  £  [from 

sa/w,  Latin,  soap.]     Soapy;  resembling 
soap;  having  the  qualities  of  soap. 

By  digesting  a  solution  of  salt  of  tartar  with  oil 

of  almonds,  I  could  .educe  them  to  a  soft  saponary 

substance.  £oyiei 

Any  mixture  of  an  oily  substance  with  salt,  may 

be  called  a  soap:  bodies  of  this  nature  are  called 

saponaceous.  Jirbuthnot. 

Ssi'POR,  sa'p6r.'°6  „.  s.   r"Lat.]     Taste; 

power  of  affecting  or  stimulating  the 

palate. 

There  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments,  as  being  to 
be  distinguished  and  judged  by  the  gust  which  can- 
not be  admitted  in  air.  Brown. 
The  shape  of  those  little  particles  of  matter 
which  distinguish  the  various  sapors,  odours,  and 
colours  of  bodies.  Watts. 
Sapori'exck,  sap-6-rif'fik.530  adj.  [sa/io- 
rijique,  Fr.  sa/icr  and  facio,  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  produce  tastes. 
Sa'pphire,  saffir.140  413   n.  s.  [sa/iflhirus, 
Latin:  so  thai  it  is  improperly  written 
safihire.~\     A  precious  stone  of  a  blue 
colour. 
Saphire  is  of  a  bright  blue  colour.        Woodward. 
In  euroll'd  tuffs,  flow'rs  purfled,  blue  and  white, 
Like  saphire  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery.         Shaksp. 

He  tinctures  rubies  with  their  rosy  hue, 
And  on  the  saphire  spreads  a  heavenly  blue. 

Blackmore. 
That  the  saphire  should  grow  foul,  and  lose  its 
beauty,  when  worn  by  one  that  is  lecherous,  and 
many  other  fabulous  stories  of  gems,  are  great  ar- 
guments that  their  virtue  is  equivalent  to  their 
value-  Derham. 

Sa'pphirine,  saPfir-ine.14"  adj.  \_safiflhi- 
rinus,  Latin.]  Made  of  sapphire;  resem- 
bling sapphire. 

She  was  too  saphirine  and  clear  for  thee ; 
Clay,  flint,  and  jet  now  thy  fit  dwellings  be.  Donne. 
A  few  grains  of  shell  silver,  with  a  convenient 
proportion  of  powdered  crystal  glass,  having  been 
kept  three  hours  in  fusion,  I  found  the  coliquated 
mass,  upon  breaking  the  crucible,  of  a  lovely  saphir- 
ine  blue.  ^  jfoylem 

SA'ppiNESs,sap'pe-nes.  n.s.  [from  safl/iy.] 
The  state  or  the  quality  of  abounding 
in  sap;  succulence;  juiciness. 

Sa'vpy,  sap'pe.  adj.  [from  soft.] 

1.  Abounding  in  sap;  juicy;  succulent. 
The  sappy  parts,  and  next  resembling  juice, 

Were  turn'd  to  moisture  for  the  body's  use, 
Supplying  humours,  blood,  and  nourishment.  Dryd. 

The  sappy  boughs 
Attire  themselves  with  blooms,  sweet  rudiments 
Of  future  harvest.  Philips. 

The  green  heat  the  ripe,  and  the  ripe  give  fire  io 
the  green;  to  which  the  bigness  of  their  leaves,  and 
hardness  of  their  stalks,  which  continue  moist  and 
sappy  long,  doth  much  contribute.  Mortimer. 

2.  Young;  not  firm;  weak. 
This  young  prince  was  brought  up  among  nurses, 

till  he  arrived  to  the  age  of  six  years,  when  he  had 
passed  this  weak  and  sappy  age,  he  was  committed 
to  Dr  Cox.  Hamcard. 

Sa'kaband,  saria-band.  n.  s.  [parabatide, 
Spanish;  saradande,  French.]  A  Span- 
ish dance. 

The  several  modifications  of  this  tune-playing 
quality  in  a  fiddle,  to  play  preludes,  sarabands, 
jigs,  and  gavots,  are  as  much  real  qualities  n  the 
instrument  as  the  thought  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
composer.  Jirbuthnot  and  Pope. 

SA'KCASM,  sar'kazm.  n.s.  [sarcasme, 
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Fr.  sarcasmus,  Lat.]  A  keen  reproach; 
a  taunt;  a  gibe. 
Sarcasms  of  wit  are  transmitted  in  story. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Rejoice,  0  young  man,  says  Solomon,  in  a  severe 
sarcasm,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  iu  the 
ways  of  thy  heart;  but  know  that  for  these  things 
God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.  Rogers 

When  an  angry  master  says  to  his  servant,  It  is 
bravely  done,  it  is  one  way  of  giving  a  severe  re- 
proach; for  the  words  are  spoken  by  way  of  sarcasm 
or  irony.  Watts. 

Sakca'stical,  sar-kas'te-kal.  }  adj.  [from 
Sarca'stick,  sar-kas'tik.509  j    sarcasm.'] 
Keen;  taunting;  severe. 

What  a  fierce  and  sarcastick  reprehension  would 
this  have  drawn  from  the  friendship  of  the  world, 
and  yet  what  a  gentle  one  did  it  receive  from  Christ  ? 

South. 
Sarcastically,    sar-kas'te-kal-e.     adv. 
[from    sarcastical]      Tauntingly;    se- 
verely. 

He  asked  a  lady  playing  with  a  lap-dog,  whether 
the  women  of  that  country  used  to  have  any  chil- 
dren or  no?  thereby  sarcastically  reproaching  them 
for  misplacing  that  affection  upon  brutes,  which 
could  only  become  a  mother  to  her  child.  South. 
Sa'kcenet,  sarsenet,  n.  s  [Supposed  by 
Skinner  to  be  sericum,  saracenicum, 
Lat.]     Fine  thin  woven  silk. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  imma- 
terial skein  of  sley'd  silk,  thou  green  sarcenet  flap 
for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse. 

Shakspeare. 
If  they  be  covered,  though  but  with  linen  or  sarce- 
net, it  intercepts  the  effluvium.  Brown. 

These  are  they  that  cannot  bear  the  heat 
Of  figur'd  silks,  and  under  sarcenets  sweat.      Dryd. 

She  darts  from  sarcenet  ambush  wily  leers, 
Twitches  thy  sleeve,  or,  with  familiar  airs, 
Her  fan  will  pat  the  cheek;  these  snares  disdain. 

Gay. 

To  Sa'rcle,  sar'kl.  v.  a.  [sarcler,  Fr.  sur- 
culo,  Lat.]  To  weed  corn.     Ainsivorth. 

Sarcoce'le,  sar-ko-sele'.  n.  s.  [**%%  and 
xjjAjj;  sarcocele,  Fr.]  A  fleshy  excres- 
cence of  the  testicles,  which  sometimes 
grows  so  large  as  to  stretch  the  scro- 
tum much  beyond  its  natural  size. 

Quincy. 

Saroo'ma,  sar-ko'ma.  n.s.  [c-ugKUftcc.]  A 
fleshy  excrescence,  or  lump,  growing 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  especially  the 
nostrils.  Bailey. 

Sarco'phagous,  sar-kof'fa-gus.618  adj. 
[o-ot^i  and  <p*yu.~]  Flesh-eating;  feed- 
ing on  flesh. 

Sarco'phagy,  sar-kof'fa-je.S18  n.  s.  \jrk?% 
and   <puya.]     The    practice   of  eating 

flesh. 

There  was  no  sarcophagy  before  the  flood;  and 
without  the  eating  of  flesh,  our  fathers  preserved 
themselves  unto  longer  lives  than  their  posterity. 

Brown 

Sarco'tick,  sar-k6t'tik.609w.s.  [from  <ru(%; 

sarcotique,  Fr.]  A  medicine  which  fills 

\ip  ulcers  with  new  flesh;  an  incarna- 

tive. 

The  humour  was  moderately  repressed,  and 
breathed  forth;  after  which  the  ulcer  incarned  with 
common  sarcoticks,  and  the  ulcerations  about  it 
were  cured  by  ointment  of  tuty.  Wisetr.an. 

Sarcula'tion,  sar-ku-la'shun.  n.  s.  [sar- 
culus,  Latin.]  The  act  of  weeding; 
plucking  up  weeds.  Diet. 
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Sa'rdel,  sar'del. 

Sa'rdine  Stone,  sar'dine-stone.140 

Sa'rdius,  sar'de-us,  or  sar'je-us.293  a9* 
n.  s.  A  sort  of  precious  stone. 

He  that  sat  was  to  look  upon,  like  a  jasper  and  a 
sardine  stone.  Revelation 

Thou  shalt  set  in  it  four  rows  of  stone;  the  first 
row  shall  be  a  sardius.  Exodus 

Sa'rdonyx,  sar'do-niks.  n.  s.  A  precious 
stone. 

The  onyx  is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  agat 
kind:  'tis  of  a  dark  horny  colour,  in  which  is  a  plate 
of  a  bluish  white,  and  sometimes  of  red:  when  on 
one  or  both  sides  the  white  there  happens  to  lie  also 
a  plate  of  a  reddish  colour,  the  jewellers  call  the 
stone  a  sardonyx.  Woodward. 

SArk,  sark.  n.  s.  [rxyrtk,  Saxon.] 

) .  A  shark  or  shirk 

2.  In  Scot  and  it  denotes  a  shirt. 

Flaunting  beaus  gang  with  their  breasts  open,  and 
their  sarks  over  their  waistcoats.  Jirbulhnot. 

Sahn,  sarn.  n  s.  A  British  word  for  pave- 
ment, or  stepping  stones,  still  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  Berkshire  and  Hamp- 
shire. 

Sa'rplier,  sar'pleer.  n.  s.  [sar/iilliere,  Fr.] 
A  piece  of  canvass  for  wrapping  up 
wares;  a  packing-cloth.  Bailey. 

Sa'rrasine,  sar'ra-sen.  n.s.  [In  botany.] 
A  kind  of  birthwort.  Bailey. 

Sa'rsa,  sar'sa.  ?    n  s 

Sarsapare'lla,  sar-sa-pa-rel'la.  5 

Both  a  tree  and  an  herb.        Ainsivorth. 

Sarse,  sarse.  n.  s.  [perhaps  because  made 
of  sarcenet.]   A  sort  of  fine  lawn  sieve 

Bailey. 

To  Sarse,  sarse.  v.  a.  [sasser,  Fr.]  To  sift 
through  a  sarse  or  searse.  Bailey. 

Sart,  sart.  n.  s.  [In  agriculture.]  \  piece 
of  woodland  turned  into  arable.   Bailey. 

Sash,  sash.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  the  ety- 
mologists give  no  account:  1  suppose 
it  comes  from  spache,  of  sgavoir,  to 
know,  a  sash  worn  being  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction; and  a  sash  window  being  made 
particularly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  and 
being  seen.] 

1.  A  belt  worn  by  way  of  distinction;  a 
silken  band  worn  by  officers  in  the 
army. 

2.  A  window  so  formed  as  to  be  let  up 
and  down  by  pulleys. 

She  ventures  now  to  lift  the  sash; 

The  window  is  her  proper  sphere.  Swift. 

She  broke  a  pane  in  the  sash  window  that  looked 

into  the  yard.  Swift. 

SA'sHooN,sash'66n.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  leather 

stuffing  put  into  a  boot  for  the  wearer's 

ease.  Ainsivorth. 

Sa'ssafras,  sas'sa-fras.  n.s.  A  tree.  The 

wood  is  medicinal. 

Sat,  sat.  The,  preterit  of  sit. 
The  picture  of  fair  Venus,  that 

For  which,  men  say,  the  goddess  sat, 

Was  lost,  'till  Lely  from  your  look 

Again  that  glorious  image  took.  Waller. 

I  answered  not  the  Rehearsal,  because  I  knew  the 

author  sat  to  himself  when  he  drew  the  picture,  and 

was  the  very  Bays  of  his  own  farce.  Dryden. 

Sata'nical,  sa-ian'ne-kal.  >  adj.  [from  Sa- 
Sata'nick,  sa-tan'nik.609    $  tan,  the  prince 

of  hell.]  Devilish;  infernal. 
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The  faint  satanick  host, 
Defensive  scarce.  Milton* 

Sa'tchel,  satsh'il."  n.  s.  \_seckel,  German; 
sacculus,  Lat.  Perhaps  better  sachet.] 
A  little  bag:  commonly  a  bag  used  by 
schoolboys. 

The  whining  schoolboy  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  Shakspea~e. 

Schoolboys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands.  Swift. 

To  Sate,  sate,  v-  a.  [satio  Lit.]  To  sa- 
tiate; to  glut;  to  pall;  to  feed  beyond  na- 
tural desires. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  F  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me.  Milton. 

How  will  their  bodies  stript 
Enrich  the  victors,  while  the  vultures  sate 
Their  maws  with  full  repast?  Philips. 

Thy  useless  strength,  mistaken  king,  employ, 
Sated  with  rage,  and  ignorant  of  joy.  Prior. 

Sa'tellite,  sat'tel-iite.186  n.s.  \_satel/es> 
Lat.  satellite,  Fr.  This  word  is  com- 
monly pronounced  in  prose  witli  the  e 
mute  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  singular, 
and  is  therefore  only  of  three  syllables; 
but  Pofie  has  in  the  plural  continued 
the  Latin  form,  and  assigned  it  four:  I 
think,  improperly.]  A  small  planet  re- 
volving round  a  larger. 

Four  moons  move  about  Jupiter,  and  five  about 
Saturn,  called  their  satellites.  Locke, 

The  smallest  plauett.  are  situated  nearest  (he  sun 
and  each  other;  whereas  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  t  at 
are  vastly  greater,  and  have  many  satellites  about 
them,  are  wisely  removed  to  the  extreme  regions  of 
the  system  Bentley. 

Ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove?         Pope. 
Satelli'tious,  sat-tel-lish'us.  adj.  [from 
safeties,  Lat]  Consisting  of  satellites. 

Their  solidity  and  opacity,  and  their  satellilious 
attendance,  their  revolutions  about  the  sun,  and 
their  rotations  about  their  axis,  are  exactly  the 
same.  Cheyne. 

To  SA'TIATE,  sa'she-ate  v.  a.  [satio, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  satisfy;  to  fill. 

Those  smells  are  the  most  grateful  where  the  de- 
gree of  heat  is  small,  or  the  strength  of  the  smell 
allayed;  for  these  rather  woo  the  sense  than  satiate 
it  Bacon. 

Buying  of  land  is  the  result  of  a  full  and  satiated 
gain;  and  men  in  trade  seldom  think  of  laying  out 
their  money  upon  land,  'till  their  profit  has  brought 
them  in  more  than  their  trade  can  well  employ. 

Locke. 
The  loosen'd  winds 
Hurl'd  high  above  the  clouds;  till  all  their  force 
Consum'd,  her  rav'nous  jaws  th'  earth  satiate  clos'd. 

Philips 

2.  To  glut;  to  pall;  to  fill  beyond  natural 

desire. 

Whatever  novelty  presents,  children  are  presently 

eager  to  have  a  taste,  and  are  as  soon  satiated  with 

it.  I*oc!  e. 

He  may  be  satiated,  but  not  satisfy'd.       Noiris. 

3.  To  gratify  desire 

I  may  yet  survive  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  al- 
though they  should  be  satiated  with  my  blood. 

King  Charles. 

4.  To  saturate;  to  impregnate  with  as  much 
as  can  be  contained  or  imbibed. 

Why  docs  not  salt  of  tartar  draw  more  water  out 

of  the  air,  than  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its  quantity, 

but  for  want  of  an  attractive  force  after  it  is  satiated 

with  water?  Mwtuu 

Sa'tiate,    sa'she-ate.91    adj.    [from    the 

verb.]    Glutted;  full  to  satiety.     When 
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it  has  with,  it  seems  a  participle;  when 
of,  an  adjective. 

Our  generals,  retir'd  to  their  estates, 
In  life's  cool  evening,  satiate  0/ applause, 
Nor  think  of  bleeding  ev'u  in  Brunswick's  cause. 

Pope. 
Now  may'rs  and  shrieves  all  hush'd  and  satiate  lay, 
Yet  eat,  in  dreams,  the  custard  of  the  day.         Pope. 
Sati'ety,  sa  ti'e-te.+60  n.  s.  \_natietas,  Lat. 
satietc,  Fr.]     Fulness  beyond  desire  or 
pleasure;    more   than    enough;    weari- 
someness  of  plenty;  state  of  being  pall- 
ed or  glutted. 
He  leaves  a  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the 
deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  bis  thirst.     Shaksp. 
Nothing  more  jealous  than  a  favourite,  especially 
towards  the  waining-tiuie  and  suspect  of  satiety. 

Wotton. 

In  all  pleasures  there  is  satiety;  and  after  they  be 

used,  their  verdure  departeth.  HakewiU. 

They  satiate  and  soon  fill, 
Though  pleasant;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
lmbu'd,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety.  JVtilton. 
No  action,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  made  it 
the  matter  of  duty,  but  a  man  may  bear  the  conti- 
nual pursuit  or,  without  loathing  or  satiety.    South, 

The  joy  unequal'd,  if  its  end  it  gain, 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blest. 
And  but  more  relish'd  as  the  more  distress'd.  Pope. 
Sa'tin,  sai'tin.   n.  s.  [satin,  Fr.   dra/10  di 
setun,  Italian;  sattin,   Dutch.]     A  soft 
close  and  shining  silk. 

Upon  her  body  she  wore  a  doublet  of  sky-colour 
satin,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  as  it  were 
nailed  with  precious  stones,  that  in  it  she  might  seem 
armed  Sidney. 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  symars  were  seen, 
Of  Flmeuce  satin,  flower'd  with  white  and  green, 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridelin.  Dryd. 

Her  petticoat,  transform'd  apace, 

Became  black  satin  flounc'd  with  lace.  Swift. 

Lay  the  child  carefully  in  a  case,  covered  with  a 

mantle  of  blue  satin.  Jirbuthnot  and  Pope. 

S.VTiRE,  sa'iiir,  sat'ur,  sa'iire,  or  sai'ire. 

e**n.s.  [satira,  anciently  satura,  Lat.  not 

from  satyrus,  a  satyr;   satire,  Fr .1      A 

poem  in  which  wickedness  cr  folly  is 

censured.     Proper  satire  is  distinguisn- 

ed,  ny  the  generality  of  the  reflections, 

from  a  lampoon  whicti  is  aimed  againsl 

a  particular   person;   but   they  arc  too 

frequently  confounded:  it  has  on  before 

the  subject. 

He  dares  to  sing  thy  praises  in  a  clime 
Where  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  is  a  crime; 
Where  ev'n  to  draw  the  picture  of  thy  mind, 
Is  satyr  on  the  most  of  human  kind  Dryden. 

My  verse  is  satire,  Dorset  lend  your  ear, 
And  patronise  a  muse  you  cannot  fear.         Young. 
Sati'hical,  sa-tir're-kal.  )  adj.  [satiricus, 
Sati'rick,  sa-tir'rik.         )  ^at.  satirique, 
Fr.  from  satire.] 

1.  Belonging  to  satire;  employed  in  writing 
of  invecive. 

You  must  not  think,  that  a  satyrick  style 
Allows  of  scandalous  and  brutish  words.  Roscommon. 

What  human  kind  desires,  and  what  they  shun, 
Rage,  passions,  pleasures,  impotence  of  will. 
Shall  this  satirical  collection  fill.  Dryden. 

2.  Censorious;  severe  in  language. 

Slanders,  sir;  for  the  satirical  slave  says  here, 
that  old  men  have  grey  beards;  that  their  faces 
are  wrinkled.  Shakspeare. 

He  that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  makelh  others 
afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  others 
memory.  Bacon. 

On  me  when  dunces  are  satirick, 
I  take  it  for  a  panegyrick.  Swift. 


Sati'rically,  sa-tir're-kal-e.  adv.  [from 
satirical.]  With  invective;  with  inten- 
tion to  censure  or  vilify. 

He  applies  them  satirically  to  some  customs,  and 
kinds  of  philosophy,  which  he  arraigns.        Dryden. 
Sa'tirist,  sat'tur-ist.  n.  s.   [from  satire.] 
One  who  writes  satires. 

1  first  adventure,  follow  me  who  list, 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist.  Hall. 

Wycherly,  in  his  writings,  is  the  sharpest  satyiist 
of  his  time;  but,  in  his  nature,  he  has  all  the  softness 
of  the  tenderest  dispositions:  in  his  writings  he  is 
severe,  bold,  undertaking;  in  his  nature  gentle,  mo- 
dest, inoffensive.  Granville 

All  vain  pretenders  have  been  constantly  the 
topicksof  the  most  candid  satirists,  from  the  Codrus 
of  Juvenal  to  the  Damon  of  Boileau.  Cleland. 

Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay; 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay, 
Blest  satyrist!  who  touch'd  the  mean  so  true, 
As  show'd  vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too.        Pope. 
To  Sa'tirize,  sat'tur-ize.  v.  a.  [satirizer, 
Fr.  from  satire.]     To  censure  as  in  a 
satire. 

Covetousness  is  described  as  a  veil  cast  over  the 
true  meaning  of  the  poet,  which  was  to  satirize  his 
prodigality  and  voluptuousness.  Dryden 

Should  a  writer  single  out  and  point  his  raillery, 
at  particular  persons,  or  satirize  the  miserable,  he 
might  be  sure  of  pleasing  a  great  part  of  his  readers; 
but  must  be  a  very  ill  man  if  he  could  please  him- 
self. Jlddison. 

I  insist  that  my  lion's  mouth  be  not  defiled  with 
scandal ;  for  I  would  not  make  use  of  him  to  revile 
the  human  species,  and  satirize  his  betters  Spectator. 

It  is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  of  distinguished 
vices,  as  to  praise  a  man  of  distinguished  virtues. 

Swift. 

Satisfa'ction,  sat-tis-fak'shun.  n.  s.  [_sa- 
tisfactio,  Latin;  satisfaction,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  pleasing  to  the  full,  or  state 
of  being  pleased. 

Run  over  the  circle  of  earthly  pleasures,  and  had 
not  God  secured  a  man  a  solid  pleasure  from  his  own 
actions,  he  would  be  forced  to  complain  that  plea- 
sure was  not  satisfaction-  South. 

2.  The  act  of  pleasing. 

The  mind,  having  a  power  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion and  satisfaction  of  any  of  its  desires,  is  at  liberty 
to  consider  the  objects  of  them.  Locke. 

3.  The  state  of  being  pleased. 

'Tis  a  wretched  satisfaction,  a  revengeful  man 
takes,  even  in  losing  his  life,  provided  his  enemy  go 
for  company.  VEslrange. 

There  are  very  few  discourses  so  short,  clear,  and 
consistent,  to  which  most  men  may  not,  with  satis- 
faction  enough  to  themselves,  raise  a  doubt.  Locke. 
-i    Release  from  suspense,  uncertainty,  or 
uneasiness;  conviction. 

Wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied? 
-What  satisfaction  can  you  have?  Shakspeare. 

Gratification;  that  which  pleases. 

Of  ev'ry  nation  each  illustrious  name, 
Such  toys  as  these  have  cheated  into  fame; 
Exchanging  solid  quiet  to  obtain 
The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  brain.  Dryden. 

Amends;   atonement  for  a  crime;  re- 
compense lor  an  injury. 

Die  he  or  justice  must;  unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
^  The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.         JV/ittrm. 
SatiSFa'otive,  sa-tis-tak'tiv.  adj.  [sutis- 
facus,  Latin,]  Giving  satisfaction. 

By  a  final  and  salisfactive  discernment  of  faith, 
we  lay  the  last  effects  upon  the  first  cause  of  all 
things.  Brown. 

Satisfactorily,  sat-tls-fak'tur-e-le.  adv. 
[from  satisfactory.]      So  as  to  content 
Bellonnis  hath  been  more  satisfactorily  experi- 
mental, not  only  affirming  that  chameleons  feed  on 


flies,  but  upon  exenteration  he  found  these  animals 
in  their  bellies.  Brown. 

They  strain  their  memory  to  answer  him  satis- 
factorily unto  all  his  demands.  Ligby. 

Satisfa'ctoriness,  sai-tis-fak'tur-re-nes. 
n.  a.  [from  satisfactory.]  Power  of  sa- 
tisfying; power  of  giving  content. 

The  incompleatncss  of  the  seraphick  lover's  hap- 
piness in  his  fruitions,  proceeds  not  from  their  want 
of  satisfactirriness,  but  his  want  of  an  entire  posses- 
sion of  them.  Beyle. 

Satisfactory,  sat-tis-lak'tur-e.  adj  \ja- 
ti  factoire,  Fr.  sutirf actus,  Lat  ] 

1.  Giving  satisfaction;   giving  content. 

An  intelligent  American  would  scarce  lake  it  for 
a  satisfactory  account,  if,  desiring  to  learn  our  ar- 
chitecture, he  should  be  told  that  a  pillar  was  a 
thing  supported  by  a  basis.  Locke. 

2.  Atoning;  making  amends. 

A  most  wise  and  sufficient  means  of  redemption 
and  salvation,  by  the  satisfactory  and  meritorious 
death  and  obedience  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ.  Sanderson. 

To  SATISFY,  sat'tr-fl.  v.  a.  [aaiUfatre, 

Fr.  satisfacio,  Latin.] 

1.  To  content;  to  please  to  such  a  degree 
as  that  nothing  more  is  cleaned. 

A  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself. 

Proverbs. 
I'm  salisfy'd.     My  boy  has  done  his  duly. 

Addison. 

2.  To  feed  to  the  fill. 

Who  has  caused  it  to  rain  on  the  earth,  to  satisfy 
the  desolate  and  waste  ground,  and  to  cause  the 
bud  of  the  tender  tree  to  spring  forth?  Job. 

I  will  pursue  and  divide  the  spoil;  my  lust  shall 
be  satisjied  upon  them.  Ex-clvr. 

The  righteous  eateth  to  the  satisfying  of  his  soul. 

Proverbs. 

3.  To  recompense;  to  pay  to  content. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied; 
And  I,  deliveiing  you,  am  satisfied, 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid.     Shaksp. 

4.  To  appease  by  punishment. 

Will  he  draw  out, 
For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite 
In  punish'd  man,  to  satisfy  his  rigour, 
Satisfy'd  never?  That  were  to  extend 
His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  Nature's  law.    J\Iilt 

5.  To  free  from  doubt,  perplexity,  or  sus- 
pense. 

Of  many  things  useful  and  curious  you  may  sa- 
tisfy  yourselves  in  Leonardi  de  Vinci.  Dryden. 

This  I  would  willingly  be  satisfied  in,  whether  the 
soul,  when  it  thinks  thus,  separate  from  the  body, 
acts  less  rationally  than  when  conjointly  with  it? 

Locke, 

6.  To  convince. 

He  declares  himself  satisfied  to  the  contrary,  in 
which  he  has  given  up  the  cause  Dryden. 

When  come  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  body, 
what  can  there  put  a  stop  and  satisfy  the  mind  that 
it  is  at  the  end  of  space,  when  its  satisfied  that  body 
itself  can  move  into  it!  Locke. 

The  standing  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  in  themselves  most  firm,  solid,  and  satisfy- 
ing, Merbury. 

To  Sa'tisfy,  sat'tis-fi.  v.  n, 

I.  To  give  content. 

i.  To  feed  to  the  full. 

3.  To  make  payment. 

By  the  ouantity  of  silver  they  give  or  take,  they 
estimate  the  value  of  other  things,  and  satisfy  for 
them:  thus  silver  becomes  the  measure  of  com- 
merce. Locks. 

Sa'tcrable,    sat'tslm-ra-bl.     adj.   [from 
saturate.]  Impregnable  with  any  thing 
till  it  will  receive  po  more. 
Be  the  figures  of  the  salts  never  so  various,  yel 
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if  the  atoms  of  water  were  fluid,  they  would  always 
so  conform  to  those  figures  as  to  fill  up  all  vacui- 
ties; and  consequently  the  water  would  be  satura- 
ble with  the  same  quantity  of  any  salt,  which  it  is 
not.  Grew  ■ 

Sa'tubant.  sat'tshit-rant.  adj.  [from  sa- 
turans,  Latin.]  Impregnating  to  the 
fail. 
To  SA'TURATE,  sat'tshu'rate.  v.  a. 
[saturo,  Latin.]  To  impregnate  till  no 
more  can  be  received  or  imbibed. 

Rain-water  is  plentifully  saturated  with  terres- 
trial matter,  and  more  or  less  stored  with  it. 

Woodward. 

His  body  has  been  fully  saturated  with  the  fluid 

of  light,  to  be  able  to  last  so  many  years  without 

any  sensible  diminution,  though  there  are  constant 

emanations  thereof.  Cheyne- 

Still  night  succeeds 
A  soften'd  shade,  and  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  morning  beam.  Thomson. 

Sa'tukday,  sat'tiir-de.223  n.  s.  [paecepj"- 
baeg,  or  rsetepnpbseg,  Sax.  accord- 
ing to  Verstcgan,  from  j* aecep.,  a  Sax- 
on idol;  more  probably  from  Saturn, 
dies  SatumiJ]  The  last  day  of  the 
week. 

This  matter  I  handled  fully  in  last   Saturday's 

Spectator  Mdison. 

Satu'rity,    sa-tu're-te.  v..   s.   \_saturitas, 

from  saturof  Lat.]  Fulness;  the  state  of 

being  saturated;  repletion. 

SA'TURN,  sa'turn,  or  sat'urn.  n.  s.  \_sa- 
turne,  Fr.  saturnus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  remote  planet  of  the  solar  system: 
supposed  by  astrologers  to  impress 
melancholy,  dulness,  or  severity  of  tem- 
per. 

The  smallest  planets  are  placed  nearest  the  sun 
and  each  other;  whereas  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that 
are  vastly  greater,  are  wisely  removed  to  the  ex- 
treme regions.  Bentlcy. 

From  the  far  bounds 
Of  utmost  Saturn,  wheeling  wide  his  round. 

Thomson. 

2.  [In  chymistry.]  Lead. 
Sa'turnine,  sat'tur-nine.1*8  adj.  [satur- 

ninus,  Lat.  saturnien,  Fr.  from  Saturn.'] 
Not  light;  not  volatile;  gloomy;  grave; 
melancholy;  severe  of  temper:  suppos- 
ed to  be  born  under  the  dominion  of 
Saturn. 

I  may  cast  my  readers  under  two  divisions,  the 
mercurial  and  saturnine:  the  first  are  the  gay  part, 
the  others  are  of  a  more  sober  and  solemn  turn. 

Jlddison. 
Satu'rnian,  sa-lur'ne-an.  adj.  [salurnius, 
Latin.]  Happy;  golden:  used  by  po- 
ets for  times  of  felicity,  such  as  are 
feigned  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of 
Saturn. 
Th'  Augustus,  born  to  bring  satumian  times.  Pope 

SA'TYR,  sa'tur,  or  sat'iir.  n.  s.  [satyrus, 
Lat.]  A  sylvan  god:  supposed  among 
the  ancients  to  be  rude  and  lecherous. 

Satyrs,  as  Pliny  testifies,  were  found  in  times 
past  in  the  eastern  mountains  of  India.      Peacham. 

Sa'tyriasis,  sa-ter-e'a-sis.  n.  s.  [from  sa- 
tyr.] 

If  the  chyle  be  very  plentiful,  it  breeds  a  satyri- 
asis, or  an  abundance  of  seminal  lymphas.     Floijer. 

SA'VAGE,  sav'vidje.90  adj.  [_sauvage, 
Fr.  selvaggio,  Italian.] 

].  Wild;  uncultivated. 


These  godlike  virtues  wherefore  do'st  thou  hide, 
Affecting  private  life,  or  more  obscure 
In  savage  wilderness?  Milton. 

Cornels,  and  savage  berries  of  the  wood, 
And  roots  and  herbs,  have  been  my  meagre  food. 

Dryden. 

2.  Untamed;  cruel. 

Chain  me  to  some  steepy  mountain's  top, 
Where  roaring  bears  and  savage  lions  roam. 

Shakspeare. 

Hence  with  your  little  ones: 
To  fright  you  thus,  methiuks,  1  am  too  savage: 
To  do  worse  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty.    Shakspeare. 

Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept, 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonder'd  how  they  wept.    Pope. 

3.  Uncivilized;  barbarous;  untaught;  wild; 

brutal. 

Thus  people  lived  altogether  a  savage  life,  'till 
Saturn,  arming  on  those  coasts,  devised  laws  to 
govern  them  by.  Raleigh. 

The  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice.  Milton. 

A  herd  of  wild  beasts  on  the  mountains,  or  a  sa- 
vage drove  of  men  in  caves,  might  be  so  disordered; 
but  never  a  peculiar  people.  Sprat. 

Sa'vage,  sav'vidje.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.]  A  man  untaught  and  uncivilized; 
a  barbarian. 
Long  after  these  times  were  they  but  savages. 

Huleigh. 

The  seditious  lived  by  rapine  and  ruin  of  all  the 
country,  omitting  nothing  of  that  which  savages,  en- 
raged in  the  height  of  their  unruly  behaviour,  do 
commit.  Hayward. 

To  deprive  us  of  metals  is  to  make  us  mere  sa- 
vages; to  change  our  corn  for  the  old  Arcadian  diet, 
our  houses  and  cities  for  dens  and  caves,  and  our 
clothing  for  skins  of  beasts:  'tis  to  bereave  us  of 
all  arts  and  sciences,  nay,  of  revealed  religion. 

Bentley. 
To  Sa'vage,   sav'vidje.   v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]    To   make  barbarous,   wild,  or 
cruel.    A  word  not  well  authorized. 

Friends,  relations,  Love  himself, 
Savag'd  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie.       Thomson. 

Sa'vagely,  sav'vidje-le.  adv.  [from  sa- 
vage.] Barbarously;  cruelly. 

Your  castle  is  surpris'd,  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd.  Shakspeare. 

Sa'vageness,  saVvidje-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
savage.]  Barbarousness;  cruelty;  wild- 
ness. 

A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood 
Of  general  assault.  Shakspeare. 

Wolves  and  bears,  they  say, 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  Shakspeare. 

The  Cyclops  were  a  people  of  Sicily,  remarka- 
ble for  savageness  and  cruelty.  Broome. 

Sa'vagery,  saVvidje-re.  n.  s.  [from  sa- 
vage.] 

1.  Cruelty;  barbarity. 
This  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 

The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke, 

That  ever  wall-eye'd  Wrath,  or  staring  Rage, 

Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  Remorse.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Wild  growth. 

Her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Doth  root  upon;  while  that  the  culter  rusts, 
That  should  deraciuate  such  savagery.   Shakspeare. 
Sava'nna,    sa-van'na.  n.  s.    [Spanish,  ac- 
cording to  Bailey.]     An  open  meadow 
without  wood;  pasture-ground  in  Ame- 
rica. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may  tell 
how,  in  general,  the  parts  lie;  here  a  morass,  and 
there  a  river;  woodland  in  one  part,  and  savannas 
in  another.  Locke. 


Plains  immense, 
And  vast  savannas,  where  the  wand'ring  eye, 
Uufix'd,  is  in  a  verdant  ocean  lost.  Thomson. 

5AUCE,  bawse.215  n.  s.  [sauce,  saulse,  Fr. 
salsa,  Italian.] 

1 .  Something  eaten  with  food  to  improve 
its  taste. 

The  bitter  sauce  of  the  sport  was,  that  we  had 
our  honours  for  ever  lost,  partly  by  our  own  faults, 
but  principally  by  his  faulty  using  of  our  faults. 

Sidney. 
To  feed  were  best  at  home; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meet  is  ceremony; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it.  Shakspeare. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite.      Shaksp. 

Such  was  the  sauce  of  Moab's  noble  feast, 
Till  night  far  spent  invites  them  to  their  rest.  Cowley. 

He  that  spends  his  time  in  sports,  is  like  him 
whose  meat  is  nothing  but  sauces;  they  are  health- 
less, chargeable,  and  useless.  Taylor. 

High  sauces  and  rich  spices  are  fetched  from  the 
Indies.  Baker. 

2.  To  serve  one  the  same  Sauce.  A  vul- 
gar phrase  to  retaliate  one  injury  with 
another. 

To  Sauce,  sawse.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  accompany  meat  with  something  of 
higher  relish. 

2.  To  gratify  with  rich  tastes.    Obsolete. 

Earth,  yield  me  roots; 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison*  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  intermix  or  accompany  with  any 
thing  good,  or,  ironically,  with  any  thing 
bad. 

Then  fell  she  to  sauce  her  desires  with  thrcat- 
nings,  so  that  we  were  in  a  great  perplexity,  re- 
strained to  so  unworthy  a  bondage,  and  yet  restrain- 
ed by  love,  which  I  cannot  tell  how,  in  noble  minds, 
by  a  certain  duty,  claims  an  answering.  Sidney. 

All  the  delights  of  love,  wherein  wanton  youtk 
walloweth,  be  but  folly  mixed  witb  bitterness,  and 
sorrow  sauced  with  repentance.  Spenser. 

Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  saue'd  with  thy  up- 
braid ings; 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions.         Shakspeare. 
Sa'ucebox,  sawse'b6ks.  n.  s.  [from  sauce, 
or  rather  from  saucy.]   An  impertinent 
or  petulant  feilow. 

'I  he  foolish  old  poet  says,  that  the  souls  of  some 
women  are  made  of  sea-water:  this  has  encouraged 
my  saucebox  to  be  witty  upon  me.  Spectator. 

Sa'uoepan,   sawse'pan.  n.  s.  \_sauce  and 
fian.]    A  small  skillet  with  a  long  han- 
dle, in  which  sauce  or  small  things  are 
boiled. 
Your  master  will  not  allow  you  a  silver  saucepan. 

Swift. 

Sa'ucer,  sa.w'sur.98  218  n.  s.  [sauciere,  Fr. 
from  sauce.] 

1.  A  small  pan  or  platter  in  which  sauce 
is  set  on  the  table. 

Infuse  a  pugil  of  new  violets  seven  times,  and  it 
shall  make  the  vinegar  so  fresh  of  the  flower,  as,  if 
brought  in  a  saucer,  you  shall  smell  it  before  it 
come  at  you.  Bacon. 

Some  have  mistaken  blocks  and  posts 
For  spectres,  apparitions,  ghosts, 
With  saucer  eyes  and  horns.  Hudibras- 

2.  A  piece  or  platter  of  china,  into  which 
a  tea-cup  is  set. 

Sa'ucily,  saw'se-le.  adv.  [from  saucy.] 
Impudently;  impertinently;  petulantly; 
in  a  saucv  manner. 

Though  this  knave  came  somewhat  saucily  into 
the  world  before  he  was  sent  lor,  yet  was  his  mo- 
ther fair.  Shakspeare. 
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A  freed  servant,  who  had  much  power  with 
Claudius,  very  saucily  had  almost  all  the  words; 
and,  amongst  other  things,  he  asked  in  scorn  one  of 
the  examinates,  who  was  likewise  a  freed  servant 
of  Scrihouianus,  I  pray,  sir,  if  Scribonianus  had  been 
emperor  what  would  you  have  done?  He  answered, 
I  would  have  stood  behind  his  chair,  and  held  my 
peace.  Bacon. 

A  trumpet  behaved  himself  very  saucily?   Jlddis. 

Sa'uciness,  saw'se-nes.  n.  s.  [from  saucy.] 
Impudence;  petulance;  impertinence; 
contempt  of  superiours. 

With  how  sweet  saws  she  blam'd  their  sauciness, 
To  feel  the  panting  heart,  which  through  her  side 
Did  beat  their  hands.  Sidney. 

By  his  authority  he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks 
is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness.  Shakspeare. 

Being  intercepted  in  your  sport, 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  saxiciness.  Shakspeare. 

it  is  sauciness  in  a  creature,  in  this  case,  to  re- 
ply Bramhall. 

Imputing  it  to  the  natural  sauciness  of  a  pedant, 
they  made  him  eat  his  words  VEstrange. 

You  sauciness,  mind  your-  pruning-knife,  or  I  may 
use  it  for  you.  Dryden. 

This  might  make  all  other  servants  challenge  the 
same  liberty,  and  grow  pert  upon  their  masters;  and 
when  this  sauciness  became  universal,  what  less 
mischief  could  be  expected  than  an  old  Scythian 
rebellion?  Collier. 

SJ'UCISSE,  saw'sese.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  In 
gunnery  a  long  train  of  powder  sewed 
up  in  a  roll  of  pitched  cloth,  about  two 
inches  diameter,  in  order  to  fire  a  bomb- 
chest.  Bailey. 
SJUCISSOJY,  saw-sis-son',  n.  s.  [Fr.] 
In  military  architecture,  fagots  or  fas- 
cines made  of  large  boughs  of  trees 
bound  together.  They  are  commonly 
used  to  cover  men,  to  make  epaulments, 
traverses,  or  breastworks  in  ditches  full 
of  water,  to  render  the  way  firm  for 
carriages.  Bailey 
SA'UCY,  saw'se.218  adj.  [I  know  not  how 
this  word  can  be  easily  deduced  from 
sauce;  it  may  come  more  properly  from 
saLus,  Lit.]  Pert;  petulant;  contemp- 
tuous of  superiours;  insolent;  impu- 
dent; impertinent. 

You  are  more  saucy  with  the  lords  than  the  heral- 
dry of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  commission. 

Shukspeare. 

Study  is  like  the  heavVs  glorious  sun, 
Thai  will  not  be  deep  search'd  with  saucy  looks; 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won,  „ 
Savt-  base  authority  from  others'  books.        Shaksp. 

And  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king, 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town, 
Turn  thou  die  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
As  we  will  ours  against  these  saucy  walls.    Shaksp. 

Power's  first  pedigree  from  force  derives, 
And  calls  to  mind  the  old  prerogatives 
Of  free-born  man:  and  with  a  saucy  eye 
Searches  the  heart  and  soul  of  majesty.     Denham. 

I  lose  my  patience,  when  with  saucy  pride 
By  antun'd  ears  1  hear  his  numbers  try'd.  Roscom. 

No  saucy  citizens  shall  dare 
To  strike  a  soldier,  nor,  when  struck,  resent 
The  wrong.  Dryden. 

Homer,  to  express  a  man  both  timorous  and 
saucy,  makes  use  of  a  kind  of  point,  namely,  that 
be  had  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  but  the  heart  of  a  deer. 

Spectator. 

To  SAVE,  save.  v.  a.  [sauver,  saulver, 
Fr,  salvo,  La" 

1,  To  preserve  from  danger  or  destruc- 
tion. 


*"  Let  me  die  ere  men  can  say  God  save  the  queen 

Shakspeare. 

One  shall   cry,  yet  cannot  he  answer,  nor  save 

him  out  of  his  trouble.  Isaiah. 

A  wond'rous  ark, 
To  save  himself  and  houshold  from  amidst 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wreck.  Milton. 

The  circling  streams,  once  thought  but  pools  of 
blood 
From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  shall  save. 

Dryden. 
Will  no  superior  genius  snatch  the  quill, 
And  save  me  on  the  brink  from  writing  ill?   Young. 

2.  To  preserve  finally  from  eternal  death. 

Whatsoever  we  read  in  scripture  concerning  the 
endless  love  and  savins;  mercy  which  God  sheweth 
towards  his  church,  the  only  proper  subject  thereof 
is  this  church.  Hooker. 

There  are  some  that  will  be  saved,  and  some  that 
will  be  damned.  Shakspeare 

We  are  not  of  them  who  draw  back  unto  perdi- 
tion; but  of  them  that  believe,  to  the  saving  of  the 
soul.  Hebrews. 

His  merits  save  them.  Milton. 

He  who  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness, 
and  perseveres  in  the  faith  and  duties  of  our  religi- 
on, shall  certainly  be  saved.  Rogers. 

3.  Not  to  spend  or  lose;   to  hinder  from 
being  spent  or  lost. 

We  may  be  confident  whatever  God  does  is  intend- 
ed for  our  good,  and  whatever  we  interpret  other- 
wise we  can  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor  save  any 
thing  by  resisting.  Temple. 

With  your  cost  you  terminate  the  cause, 
And  save  th'  expence  of  long  litigious  laws, 
VVhere  suits  are  travers'd,  and  so  little  won, 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  last  undone.  Dryden. 

4.  To  reserve  or  lay  by. 

He  shall  not  feel  quietness,  he  shall  cot  save  of 
that  of  which  he  desired.  Job. 

They  meanly  pilfer,  as  they  bravely  fought, 
Now  save  a  nation,  and  now  save  a  groat.       Pope. 

When  Hopkins  dies,  an  hundred  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  sav^d  a  candle's  end.  Pope. 
6.  To  spare;  to  excuse. 

Will  you  not  speak  to  save  a  lady's  blush?  Dryd 

Our  author  saves  me  the  comparison  with  tragedy. 

Dryden. 

These  sinews  are  not  so  much  unstrung, 
To  fail  me  when  my  master  should  be  serv'd; 
And  when  they  are,  then  will  I  steal  to  death, 
Silent  and  unobserv'd,  to  save  his  tears.      Dryden 

6.  To  salve;  to  reconcile. 

How  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
To  save  appearances:  how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centi'ick  and  eccentrick.  Milton. 

7.  To  take  or  embrace  opportunely,  so  as 
not  to  lose. 

The  same  persons,  who  were  chief  confidents  to 
Cromwell,  foreseeing  a  restoration,  seized  the  cas- 
tles in  Ireland,  just  saving  the  tide,  and  putting  in  a 
stock  of  merit  sudicient.  Swift- 

To  Save,  save.  v.  n.  To  be  cheap. 

Brass  ordnance  savcth  in  the  quantity  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  in  the  charge  of  mounting  and  carriage. 

Bacon . 
Save,  save.  adv.  [This  word,  adverbially 
used, is,  like  exctfit,  originally  the  impe- 
rative of  the  verb.]  Except;  not  includ- 
ing.   It  is  now  little  used. 

But  being  all  defeated,  save  a  few, 
Rather  than  fly,  or  be  captiv'd,  herself  she  slew. 

Spenser. 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cajsar.     Shaksp. 

He  never  put  down  a  near  servant,  save  only 

Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain.  Bacon 

How  have  I  then  with  whom  to  hold  converse, 
Save  with  the  creatures  which  I  made?        Milton- 
Sa'veall,  save'all.-106  it.  s.  [save  and  all.} 
A  small  pan  inserted  into  a  candlestick 
to  save  the  ends  of  candles. 


Sa'vek,  s.a'vur.8*  t>.  »,  [from  save.] 

1.  Preserver;  rescuer. 

They  were   manifoldly  acknowledged  (he  iavei 
of  that  country.  b'dnry. 

2.  One  who  escapes  loss,  though  without 
gain. 

Laws  of  arms  permit  each  injured  man 
To  make  himself'a  surer  where  he  can,       Dryc'etl. 

Who  dares  affirm  this  is  no  piou* 
When  charity  begins  to  tread  the  stage? 
When  actors,  who  :it  best  aie  hardly  savers, 
Will  give  anight  of  benefit  to  weavers?         Sw>jt. 

3.  A  good  husband. 

4.  One  who  lays  up  and  grows  rich. 

By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater 
sparer  than  a  saver;  for  though  he  had  such  means 
to  accumulate,  yet  his  garrisons  and  his  feastings 
soaked  his  exchequer.  lVotton. 

Sa'vin,  sav'ii:.  it.  s.  [sabina,  Lat.  tavin, 
sabin,  Fr.]  A  plant. 

Sa'ving,  sa'ving.410  adj.  [from  save.] 

1.  Frugal;  parsimonious;  not  lavish. 

She  loved  money;  for  she  was  saving,  and  ap- 
plied her  fortune  to  pay  John's  clamorous  debts. 

Jfrbuihnot. 
Be  saving  of  your  candle.  Swift. 

2.  Not  turning  to  loss,  though  not  gainful 

Silvio,  finding  his  application  unsuccessful,  was 
resolved  to  make  a  sa ving  bargain;  and  since  be 
could  not  get  the  widow's  estate,  to  recover  what 
he  had  laid  down  of  his  own.  Addison  ■ 

Sa'ving,  sa'ving.  adv.  [This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  participle  of  the  verb  save 
adverbially  used.]  With  exception  in 
favour  of. 

All  this  world's  glory  seemcth  vain, 
And  all  their  shows  but  shadows,  saving  she.  Spens. 
Such  laws  cannot  be  abrogated,  saving  only  by 
whom  they  were  made;  because  the  intent  of  them 
being  known  unto  none  but  the  author,  he  aloi.e 
can  judge  how  long  it  is  requisite  they  shcukl  u.- 
dure.  Hooker. 

Saving  the  reverence  due  to  so  great  a  man,  1 
doubt  not  but  they  did  all  creep  out  of  their  hole- . 

Ray. 

Sa'ving,  sa'ving.  n.  s.  I  fiom  save.] 

1.  Escape  of  expense;  somewhat  preserv- 
ed from  being  spent. 

It  is  a  great  saving  in  all  such  lights,  if  they  can 
be  made  as  fair  and  right  as  others,  and  yet  last 
longer..  Baca. 

By  reducing  interest  to  four  per  cent,  there  was  a 
considerable  having  to  the  nation;  but  this  year  they 
give  six.  Addison. 

2.  Exception  in  favour. 

Contend  not  with  those  that  are  too  strong  for 
us,  but  still  with  a  saving  to  honesty;  for  integrity 
must  be  supported  against  all  violence.  V Estrange. 

Sa'vingly,  sa'vlng-le.  adv.  [from  saving.] 

With  parsimony. 
Sa'vingness,   sa'ving-ries.   n.  s.  [from  *a- 

ving.] 

1.  Parsimony;  frugality. 

2.  Tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation, 
Sa'viour,  save'yftr.113  n.  s.  [sduveur,  Fr.] 

Redeemer;  he  that  has  graciously  saved 
mankind  from  eternal  death. 

So  iuds'd  he  man,  both  judge  and  Saviour  sent. 
J    °  Milton. 

However  consonant  to  reason  his  precepts  appear- 
ed, nothing  could  have  tempted  men  to  acknowU 
him  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  but  their  being  flrni- 
Iv  persuaded  of  the  miracles  he  wrought.  Jlddison. 

To  Sau'nter,  san'tur,  or  skwn'tAr.*1*  v. 

n.  \_aller  a  la  sainte  terre,  irom  idle 
people  who  roved  about  the  country, 
and   asked  charity  under  pretence   of 


S  A  V 


SAW 


SAY 


going  a  la  sainte  terre,  to  the  holy  land: 
or  sans  terre,  as  having  no  settled  home.]] 

1.  To  wander  about  idly. 

The  cormorant  is  still  sauntering  by  the  sea-side, 
to  see  if  he  can  find  any  of  his  brass  cast  up.  L'Estr. 

Tell  me,  why  sauntering  thus  from  place  to  place 
I  meet  thee,  Naevolus,  with  clouded  face?  Dryden. 

So  the  young  'squire,  when  first  he  comes 
From  country  school  to  Will's  or  Tom's, 
Without  one  notion  of  his  own, 
He  saunttts  wildly  up  and  down.  Prior. 

Here  sauntering  prentices  o'er  Otway  weep.  Gay. 

Led  by  my  hand,  he  sau,idtr1d  Europe  round, 
And  gather'd  ev'ry  vice  in  ev'ry  ground.    Dunciad. 

2.  To  loiter;   to  linger. 

Though  putting  the  mind  upon  an  unusual  stress 
that  may  discourage,  ought  to  he  avoided;  yet  this 
must  not  run  it  into  a  lazy  sauntering  about  ordinary 
things.  Locke. 

If  men  were  weaned  from  their  sauntering  hu- 
mour, wherein  they  let  a  good  part  of  their  lives  run 
uselessly  away,  they  would  acquire  skill  in  hundreds 
of  things.  Locke. 

The  brainless  stripling 
Spells  uncouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Greek; 
A  sauntering  tribe!  such  born  to  wide  estates, 
With  yea  and  no  in  senates  hold  debates.      Ticket. 

Savory,  sa'vur-e.  n.s.  [savoree,  French; 
satureia,  Lau]      A  plant.  Miller. 

Sa'vour,  sa'vur.  n.  s.  [saveur,  French.] 

1.  Scent;  odour. 

What  savour  is  better,  if  physick  be  true, 
For  places  infected,  than  wormwood  and  rue?   Tuss. 

Benzo  calls  its  smell  a  tartareous  and  hellish  sa- 
vour. Mbot. 

Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril.  Shaks. 

1  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things. 

Shakupeare. 

That  Jews  stink  naturally,  that  is.  that  there  is  in 
their  race  an  evil  savour,  is  a  received  opinion  we 
know  not  how  to  admit.  Brown. 

Truffles,  which  have  an  excellent  oil,  and  a  vola- 
tile salt  of  a  grateful  savour,  are  heating.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Taste;  power  of  affecting  the  palate. 

I  taste 
The  savour  of  death  from  all  things.  Milton. 

A  directer  influence  from  the  sun  gives  fruit  a 
better  savour  and  a  greater  worth.  South. 

To  Sa'vour,  sa'vur.  v.  n.  [savourer,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  have  any  particular  smell  or  taste. 

2.  To  betoken;  to  have  an  appearance  or 
intellectual  taste  of  something. 

This  ripping  of  ancestors  is  very  pleasing,  and 

savoureth  of  good  conceit  and  some  reading.   Spens. 

The  duke's  auswers  to  his  appeachtneuts  are  very 

diligently  and  civilly  couched;  and  though  his  heart 

was  big,  yet  they  all  savour  of  an  humble  spirit. 

Wolton. 
That  savours  only  of  rancour  and  pride.    Milton. 
If  'twere  a  secret  that  concern'd  my  life, 
This  boldness  might  become  thee; 
But  such  unnecessary  rudeness  savours 
Of  some  design.  Denham. 

I  have  rejected  every  thing  that  savours  of  party 

Mdison. 
To  Sa'vour,  s&'vur.  v.  a. 

1.  To  like;  to  taste  or  smell  with  delight. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile; 
Filths  savour  but  themselves.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  exhibit  taste  of. 

Thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God. 

Matthew. 
Sa'vourily,    sa'vur-e-le.  adv.  [from   sa- 

-voury.~^ 
\.   With  gust;  with  appetite. 

The  collation  he  fell  to  very  savourily.     VEslr. 

Tins  mufti  is  some  English  renegado,  he  talks  so 

savourily  of  toaping.  Dryden. 


2.  With  a  pleasing  relish. 

There's  a  dearth  of  wit  in  this  dull  town, 

When  silly  plays  so  savourily  go  down.        Dryden. 
Sa'vouriness,  sa'vur-e-nes.    n.    s.  [from 

savoury.] 

1.  Ti>ste  pleasing  and  picquant. 

2.  Pleasing  smell. 

Sa'voury,  sa'vur-e.  adj.  [savourcux,  Fr. 
from  savour.~\ 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  smell. 

The  pleasant  savoury  smell 
So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  I 
Could  not  but  taste!  Milton. 

From  the  boughs  a  savoury  odour  blown, 
Grateful  to  appetite!  more  pleas'd  my  sense 
Than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
Gf  ewe,  or  goat,  dropping  with  milk  at  ev'n.  Mill. 

2.  Picquant  to  tne  taste. 

Savoury  meat,  such  as  my  father  loveth.  Genesis. 

The  savoury  pulp  they  chew.  Milton. 

Sav'ov,  sa-voe'.  n.  s.  \_brassica  sabaudicay 

Latin.]     A  sort  of  colewort. 
Sa'usage,    sau'sidje,    or   sas'sidje.    n.   s. 
[saucisse,    French;  salsum,  Latin.]     A 
roll  or  ball  made  commonly  of  pork  or 
veal,   and   sometimes  of  beef,   minced 
very  small,    with  salt  and  spice;   some- 
times it  is  stuffed  into  the  guts  of  fowls, 
and  sometimes  only  rolled  in  flour. 
Saw,  saw.219     The  preterit  of  see. 
I  never  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable.  Milton. 

SAW,  saw.  n.  s.  [saive,  Danish;  raja,  or 
pije,  Saxon;  scie,  French.] 

1.  A  dentated  instrument,  by  the  attrition 
of  which  wood  or  metal  is  cut. 

The  teeth  are  filed  to  an  angle,  pointing  towards 
the  end  of  the  saw,  and  not  towards  the  handle  of 
the  saw,  or  straight  between  the  handle  and  end; 
because  the  sate  is  designed  to  act  only  in  its  pro- 
gress forwards,  a  man  having  in  that  more  strength 
than  he  can  have  in  drawing 'back  his  saw,  and 
therefore  when  he  draws  it  back  he  bears  it  lightly 
off  the  unsawn  stuff,  which  enables  him  the  longer 
to  continue  his  several  progressions  of  the  saw. 

Moxon. 

The  roach  is  a  leather  mouth'd  fish,  and  has  sate- 
like  teeth  in  his  throat.  Walton- 

Then  saws  were  tooth 'd,  and  sounding  axes  made. 

Dryden. 
If  they  cannot  cut, 
His  saws  are  toothless,  and  his  hatchets  lead.  Pope. 

2.  [r aja,  Sax.  saeghe,  Dutch.]  A  saying; 
a  maxim;  a  sentence;  an  axiom;  a  pro- 
verb. 

Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  common  soto: 
Thou  out  of  beav'n's  benediction  com'st 
To  the  warm  sun!  Shakspeare. 

From  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  saws  of  books  Shakspeare. 

His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ.    Shaksp. 

Strict  age  and  sour  severity. 
With  their  grave  satos  in  slumber  lie.  Milton. 

To  Saw,  saw.  v.  a.  part,  sawed  and  sawn, 
[scier,  French;  from  the  noun.]  To  cut 
timber  or  other  matter  with  a  saw. 

They  were  stoned,  they  were  saum  asunder. 

Hebrews. 

A  carpenter  after  he  hath  sawn  down  a  tree,  and 
wrought  it  handsomely,  sets  it  in  a  wall.      Wisdom. 

Master  workmen,  when  they  direct  any  of  their 
underlings  to  saw  a  piece  of  stuff,  have  several 
phrases  for  the  sawing  of  it:  they  seldom  say,  saw 
the  p»ece  of  stuff;  but,  draw  the  saw  through  it; 
give  the  piece  of  stuff  a  kert  Moxon. 

It  is  a. i  incalesceucy,  from  a  swift  motion,  such 
as  tha:  of  running,  threshing,  or  suim'ng'.  Bay. 

If  1  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  as  certainly  feel  pain 


as  if  my  soul  was  co-extended  with  the  limb,  and 
had  a  piece  of  it  sawn  through.  Collier. 

Sa'wdust,  saw'dust.  n.  s.  [saw  and  dust.] 
Dust  made  by  the  attrition  of  the  saw. 

If  the  membrane  be  fouled  by  the  sawdust  of  the 

bone,  wipe  it  off  with  a  sponge  Wiseman. 

Rotten  sawdust,  mixed  with  earth,  enriches  it 

very  much.  Mortimer. 

Sa'wfish,  saw'fish.   n.  s.  [saw  andjish.] 

A  sort  of  fish  with  a  kind  of  dentated 

horn. 

Sa'wpit,  saw'pit.  n.  s.  [saw  and  fiit.~\  Pit 
over  which  timber  is  laid  to  be  sawn  by 
two  men. 

Let  them  from  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song.  Shakspeare. 

They  colour  it  by  laying  it  in  a  saivpit  that  hath 
oak  saw-dust  therein.  Mortimer. 

Saw-wort,  saw'wurt.  n.  s.  [serratula, 
Latin.]  A  plant  like  the  greater  cen- 
taury, from  which  this  differs  in  having 
smaller  heads,  and  from  the  knapweed, 
in  having  the  borders  of  the  leaves  cut 
into  small  sharp  segments,  resembling 
the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Miller. 

Saw-wrest,  saw'r£st.  n.  s.  [saw  and 
wrest. ]     A  sort  of  tool. 

With  the  saw-wrest  they  set  the  teeth  of  the  saw; 
that  is,  they  put  one  of  the  notches  of  the  wrest  be- 
tween the  first  two  teeth  on  the  blade  of  the  saw, 
and  then  turn  the  handle  horizontally  a  little  about 
upon  the  notch  towards  the  end  of  the  saw;  and 
that  at  once  turns  the  first  tooth  somewhat  towards 
you,  and  the  second  tooth  from  you.  Moxon. 

Sa'wer,  saw'ur.  >  n.  s.   [acieur,    Fr. 

Sa'wyer,  saw'yur.113  )  from  saw.]  One 
whose  trade  is  to  saw  timber  into  boards 
or  beams. 

The  pit-saw  is  used  by  joiners,  when  what  they 
have  to  do  may  be  as  soon  done  at  home  as  send  it 
to  the  sawyers.  Moxon. 

Sa'xifrage,  sak'se-fradje.  n.  s.  [saxi- 
frage,  French;  saxifraga,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
Saxifrage,  quasi  saxum  frangere,  to  break  the 
stone,  is  applicable  to  any  thing  having  this  proper- 
ty; but  is  a  term  most  commonly  given  to  a  plant, 
from  an  opinion  of  its  medicinal  virtues  to  this  ef- 
fect. Quincy. 

Sa'xifrage,  Meadow,  sak'se-fradje-med'- 
do.  n.  s.  [silanumy  Lat.]     A  plant. 

Sa'xifragous,  sak-sif'ra-gus. adj.  [saxum 
andjrango,  Latin.]  Dissolvent  of  the 
stone. 

Because  goat's  blood  was  found  an  excellent  me- 
dicine for  the  stone,  it  might  be  conceived  to  be  able 
to  break  a  diamond;  and  so  it  became  to  be  ordered 
that  the  goats  should  be  fed  on  saxifragous  herbs, 
and  such  as  are  conceived  of  power  to  break  the 
stone.  Brown. 

To  SAY,  sa.220  v.  a.  pret.  said,  [recjan, 
Sax.  seggen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  speak;  to  utter  in  words;  to  tell. 

Say  it  out,  Diggon,  whatever  it  bight      Spenser. 

In  this  slumbry  agitation  what  have  you  heard  her 

say?  Shakspeare. 

Speak  unto  Solomon ;  for  he  will  not  say  tbec  nay. 

1  Kings. 
Say  nothing  to  any  man,  but  go  thy  way.   Mark. 

2.  To  allege  by  way  of  argument. 

After  all  can  be  said  against  a  thing,  this  will  still 
be  true,  that  many  things  possibly  are,  which  we 
know  not  of.  Tilloison. 

In  vain  shall  we  attempt  to  justify  ourselves,  as 
the  rich  young  man  in  the  gospel  did,  by  appealing 
to  the  great  duties  of  the  law;  unless  we  can  say 
somewhat  more,  even  that  we  have  been  liberal  in 
our  distributions  to  the  poor.  Jlttcrbury. 
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3.  To  tell  in  any  manner. 

With  flying  speed,  and  seeming  great  pretence, 
Came  messenger  with  letters  which  his  message  said. 

Fairy  Queen. 

4.  To  repeat;  to  rehearse:  as,  to  say  a 
part;  to  say  a  lesson. 

5.  To  pronounce  without  singing. 

Then  shall  be  said  or  sung  as  follows. 

Common  Prayer. 

To  Say,  sa.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  speak;  to  pronounce;  to  utter;  to 
relate. 

He  said,  moreover,  I  hare  somewhat  to  say  unto 
thee;  and  she  said,  say  on.  1  Kings. 

The  council-table  and  star-chamber  hold,  as 
Thucydides  said  of  the  Athenians,  for  honourable 
that  which  pleased,  and  for  just  that  which  profited. 

Clarendon. 

The  lion  here  has  taken  his  right  measures,  that 
is  to  say,  he  has  made  a  true  judgment.  VEstrange. 

Of  some  propositions  it  may  be  difficult  to  saiy 
whether  they  affirm  or  deny;  as  when  we  say,  Plato 
was  no  fool.  Watts. 

2.  In  poetry,  say  is  often  used  before  a 
question;  tell. 

Say  first  what  cause 
Mov'd  our  grand  parents  to  fall  off?  Milton. 

Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content, 
Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent.  Swift. 

And  who  more  blest,  who  chain'd  his  country ;  say, 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day?         Pope. 
Say,  sa.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  speech;  what  one  has  to  say. 

He  no  sooner  said  out  his  say,  but  up  rises  a  cun- 
ning snap.  VEstrange. 

2.  [for  assay.']      Sample. 

So  good  a  say  invites  the  eye, 
A  little  downward  to  espy 
The  lively  clusters  of  her  breasts.  Sidney. 

Since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike, 
And  that  thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  breathes, 
By  rule  of  knighthood  I  disdain.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Trial  by  a  sample. 

This  gentleman  having  brought  that  earth  to  the 
publick  'say  masters,  and  upon  their  being  unable 
to  bring  it  to  fusion,  or  make  it  fly  away,  he  had 
procured  a  little  of  it,  and  with  a  peculiar  flux  se- 
parated a  third  part  of  pure  gold.  Boyle. 

4.  [soie,  French.]     Silk.     Obsolete. 

5.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff. 

Say'ing,  sa'ing.410  n.  s.  [from  say.]  Ex- 
pression; words;  opinion  sententiously 
delivered. 

I  thank  thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true.  Shaksp. 
Moses  fled  at  this  saying,  and  was  a  stranger  in 
Midian.  Jlcls. 

Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 

Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude.     Milton. 

Others  try  to  divert  the  troubles  of  other  men  by 

pretty  and  plausible  sayings,  such  as  this,  that  if 

evils  are  long,  they  are  but  light.  Tillotson. 

We  poetick  folks,  who  must  restrain 
Our  measur'd  sayings  in  an  equal  chain, 
Have  troubles  utterly  unknown  to  those, 
Who  let  their  fancy  loose  in  rambling  prose.  Prior. 
The  sacred  function  can  never  be  hurt  by  their 
sayings,  if  not  first  reproached  by  our  doings. 

jStierbury. 
SCAB,  skab.  n.  s.  [pcaeb,  Saxon;  srabbia, 

Ital.  sc/iabbe,  Dutch;  scabies,  Lat.  ] 
1.  An  incrustation  formed  over  a  sore  by 
dried  matter. 

What's  the  matter,  you  dissentious  rogues, 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourself  scabs?  Shakspeare. 

That  free  from  gouts  thou  may'st  preserve  thy 
care, 
And  clear  from  scabs  produe'd  by  freezing  air.  Dryd. 
2.  The  itch  or  mange  of  horses. 
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3.  A  paltry  fellow,  so  named  from  the  itch 
often  incident  to  negligent  poverty. 

I  would  thou  did'st  itch  from  head  to  foot,  and  I 
had  the  scratching  of  thee,  I  would  make  thee  the 
loathsom'st  scab  in  Greece.  Shakspeare. 

Well  said,  Wart,  thou  art  a  good  scab:  there  is  a 
tester  for  thee.  Shakspeare. 

One  of  the  usurers,  a  head  man  of  the  city,  took 
it  in  dudgeon  to  be  ranked,  cheek  by  joul,  with  a 
scab  of  a  currier.  VEstrange. 

This  vap'ring  scab  must  needs  devise 
To  ape  the  thunder  of  the  skies.  Swift. 

Sca'bbard,  skab'burd.418  n.  s.  [schafi, 
German.  Junius^]  The  sheath  of  a 
sword. 

Enter  fortune's  gate, 
Nor  in  thy  scabbard  sheath  that  famous  blade, 
'Till  settled  be  thy  kingdom  and  estate.      Fairfax. 
What  eyes!  how  keen  their  glances!  you  do  well 
to  keep  'em  veil'd;  they  are  too  sharp  to  be  trusted 
out  o'  th'  scabbard.  Dryden. 

Sca'bbeu,  skab'bed,  or  skab'd.368  adj. 
[from  scab.] 

1.  Covered  or  diseased  with  scabs. 

The  briar  fruit  makes  those  that  eat  them  scabbed. 

Bacon. 

2.  Paltry;  sorry;  vile;  worthless. 

To  you  such  scabb'd  harsh  fruit  is  giv'n,  as  raw 
Young  soldiers  at  their  exercisings  gnaw.    Dryden. 
Sca'bbedness,    skab'bed-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

scabbed.]     The  state  of  being  scabby. 
ScA'BBiNESS,skab'be-nes.  n.  s.  [from  scab- 
by.]    The  quality  of  being  scabby. 
Sca'bby,  skab'be.  adj.  [from  scab.]    Dis- 
eased with  scabs. 

Her  writhled  skin,  as  rough  as  mapple  rind, 
So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  loath'd  all  woman- 
kind. Fairy  Queen. 
A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick, 
When  the  raw  rain  has  piere'd  them  to  the  quick. 

Dryden . 
If  the  grazier  should  bring  me  one  wether  fat  and 
well  fleeced,  and  expect  the  same  price  for  a  whole 
hundred,  without  giving  me  security  to  restore  my 
money  for  those  that  were  lean,  shorn,  or  scabby,  1 
would  be  none  of  his  customer.  Swift. 

Soa'bious,  ska'be-us.  adj.  [scabiosus, 
Lat.]     Itchy;  leprous. 

In  the  spring  scabious  eruptions  upon  the  skin 
were  epidemical,  from  the  acidity  of  the  blood. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Sca'bious,  ska'be-us.  n.  s.\_scabieuse,  Fr. 

scabiosa,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
SCA'BROUS,ska/brus.31*adi/.[sca6m<.r, 
French;  scaber,  Latin.]] 

1.  Rough;  rugged;  pointed  on  the  surface. 

Urine,  black  and  bloody,  is  occasioned  by  some- 
thing sharp  or  scabrous,  wounding  the  small  blood- 
vessels; if  the  stone  is  smooth  and  well  bedded,  this 
may  not  happen.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Harsh;  unmusical. 
Lucretius  is  scabrous  and  rough  in  these:  he  seeks 

them,  as  some  do  Cliaucerisms,  which  were  better 
expunged.  Ben  Jonson. 

Sca'bkousness,  ska'brus-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

scabrous.]   Roughness;  ruggedness. 
Sca'awort,  skab'wurt.   n.  s.  \heleniumP\ 
A  plant.  Ainsnuorth. 

Scad,  skad.  n.  s.     A  kind  offish.     Pro- 
bly  the  same  with  shad. 
Of  round  fish  there  are  sprat,  barn,  smelts,  and 
scad.  .  Carew. 

SCA'FFOLD,  skaf'fuld.169   n.  s.  \_escha- 
faut,    French;     sc/iavot,    Dutch,    from 
sc/iawen,  to  show.J 
1.   A  temporary   gallery  or  stage  raised 
either  for  shows  or  spectators. 
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Pardon 
The  flat  unraiscd  sprit,  that  hath  dar'd 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.  Shakspeare. 

The  throng 
On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  stand. 

Milton. 

2.  The  gallery   raised   for  execution  of 
ffreat  malefactors. 

o 

Fortune  smiling  at  her  fortune  therein,  that  a 
scaffold  of  execution  should  grow  a  scaffold  of  co- 
ronation. Sidney. 

3.  Frames  of  timber  erected  on  the  side 
of  a  building  for  the  workmen. 

These  outward  beauties  are  but  the  props  and 
scaffolds 
On  which  we  build  our  love,  which,  now  made 

perfect, 

Stands  without  those  supports.  Denham. 

Sylla  added  three  hundred  commons  to  the  senate, 

then  abolished  the  office  of  tribune,  as  being  only  a 

scaffold  to  tyranny,  whereof  he  had  no  further  use. 

Swift. 
To  Sca'ffold,    skaf'fuld.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]      To    furnish    with   frames   of 
timber. 

Sca'ffoldage,  skaf  fiil-didje.  ri.  s.  [from 
scaffold.]  Gallery;  hollow  floor. 

A  strutting  player  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound, 
'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldage. 

Shakspeare . 

Sca'ffolding,  skaf'ful-ding.*10  n.  s.  [from 
scaffold.] 

1.  Temporary  frames  or  stages. 

What  are  riches,  empire,  power, 
But  steps  by  which  we  climb  to  rise,  and  reach 
Our  wish?  and,  that  obtain'd,  down  with  the  scaf- 
folding 
Of  sceptres  and  of  thrones.  Congreve. 

Sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  old  age  to  the 
shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body,  may  dis- 
cover the  inward  structure.  Pope. 

2.  Building  slightly  erected. 

Send  forth  your  lab'ring  thought; 
Let  it  return  with  empty  notions  fraught, 
Of  airy  columns  every  moment  broke, 
Of  circling  whirlpools,  and  of  spheres  of  smoke: 
Yet  this  solution  but  once  more  affords 
New  change  of  terms  and  scaffolding  of  words. 

Prior. 

Scala'de,  ska-lade'.  >  n.  s.  [French;  sca- 

Scala'do,  ska-la'do.  £      lada,      Spanish; 

from  scata,  Latin,  a  ladder.]     A  storm 

given    to   a   place   by  raising    ladders 

against  the  walls. 

What  can  be  more  strange  than  that  we  should 
within  two  months  have  won  one  town  of  import- 
ance by  scalado,  battered  and  assaulted  another,  and 
overthrown  great  forces  in  the  field?  Bacon. 

Thou  raisedest  tby  voice  to  record  the  stratagems, 
the  arduous  exploits,  and  the  nocturnal  scalade  of 
needy  heroes,  the  terror  of  your  peaceful  citizens. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Sca'lary,  skal'a-re.  adj.  [from  sca/a,  La- 
tin.]   Proceeding  by  steps  like  those  of 
a  ladder. 

He  made  at  nearer  distances  certain  elevated 
places  and  scalary  ascents,  that  they  might  better 
ascend  or  mount  their  horses.  Brown. 

To  SCALD,  skald.8*  v.  a.  [scaldare,  Ital. 

calidus,  Latin.] 
1.  To  burn  with  hot  liquor. 

I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion, 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  sec  you.  Shakspeare. 

O  majesty ! 
When  thou  do'st  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  do'st  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day, 
That  scalds  with  safety.  Shakspeare. 
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Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead.  Shakspeare. 

Here  the  blue  flames  of  scalding  brimstone  fall, 
Involving  swiftly  in  one  ruin  all.  Cowley. 

That  I  grieve,  'tis  true; 
•  But  'tis  a  grief  of  fury,  not  despair; 
And  if  a  manly  drop  or  two  fall  down, 
It  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  greenwood, 
That,  sputt'ring  in  the  flame,  works  outward  into 
tears.  Dryden. 

It  depends  not  on  his  will  to  persuade  himself 
that  what  actually  scalds  him,  feels  cold.       Locke. 
Warm  cataplasms  discuss;  but  scalding  hot  may 
confirm  the  tumour:  heat,  in  general,  doth  not  re- 
solve and  attenuate  the  juices  of  a  human  body:  for 
too  great  heat  will  produce  concretions.   Arbuthnot 
The  best  thing  we  can  do  with  Wood  is  to  scald 
him; 
For  which  operation  there's  nothing  more  proper 
Than  the  liquor  he  deals  in,  his  own  melted  copper. 

Swift. 
2.  A  provincial  phrase  in  husbandry. 

In  Oxfordshire  the  sour  land  they  fallow  when  the 
sun  is  pretty  high,  which  they  call  a  scalding  fallow. 

Mortimer. 

Scald,  skald,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Scurf 
on  the  head. 

Her  head,  altogether  tmld, 
Was  overgrown  with  scruff  and  filthy  scald.  Spenser. 

Scald,  skald,  adj.   Paltry;  sorry;  scurvy. 
Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets,  and  scald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune.  Shakspeare. 

Soa'ldhead,  skald-hed'.  n.  s.  [skalladur, 
bald,  Islandick.  Hicks.]  A  loathsome 
disease;  a  kind  of  local  leprosy  in  which 
the  head  is  covered  with  a  continuous 

scab. 

The  serum  is  corrupted  by  the  infection  of  the 
touch  of  a  salt  humour,  to  which  the  scab,  pox,  and 
scaldhead  are  referable.  Floyer. 

SCALE,  skale.  n.  s.  [ycale,  Sax.  schael, 

Dutch;  skat,  Islandick.] 
1,  A   balance;  a   vessel   suspended  by  a 
beam  against  another  vessel;   the   dish 
of  a  balance. 

If  thou  tak'st  more 
Or  less  than  just  a  pound,  if  the  scale  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, 
Thou  diest.  Shakspeare. 

Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Shakspeare. 

Here's  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear,  in  both 

the  scales,  against  either  scale.  Shakspeare- 

Long  time  in  even  scale 
The  battle  hung.  Milton. 

The  world's  scales  are  even;  what  the  main 
In  one  place  gets,  another  quits  again.    Cleaveland. 
The  scales  are  turn'd,  her  kindness  weighs  no 
more 
Now  than  my  vows.  Waller. 

In  full  assemblies  let  the  crowd  prevail ; 
I  weigh  no  merit  by  the  common  scale, 
The  conscience  is  the  test.  Dryden. 

If  we  consider  the  dignity  of  an  intelligent  being, 
and  put  that  in  the  scales  against  brute  inanimate 
matter,  we  may  affirm,  without  overvaluing  human 
nature,  that  the  soul  of  one  virtuous  and  religious 
man  is  of  greater  worth  and  excellency  than  the  sun 
and  his  planets.  Bentley. 

3.  The  sign  Libra  in  the  zodiac. 

Juno  pours  out  the  urn,  and  Vulcan  claims 
The  scales,  as  the  just  product  of  his  flames.  Creech. 
3.  [escaille,  French;  squama,  Lat.]  Small 
shell  or  crust,  of  which  many  lying  one 
over  another  make  the  coats  of  fishes. 

He  puts  him  on  a  coat  of  mail, 
Which  was  made  of  a  fish's  sent?  Drayton. 


Standing  aloof,  with  lead  they  bruise  the  scales, 
And  tear  the  flesh  of  the  incensed  whales.    Waller. 

4.  Any  thing  exfoliated  or  desquamated; 
a  thin  lamina. 

Take  jet  and  the  scales  of  iron,  and  with  a  wet 

feather,  When  the  smith  hath  taken  an  heat,  take 

up  the  scales  that  fly  from  the  iron,  and  those  scales 

you  shall  grind  upon  your  painter's  stone.  Peacham. 

When  a  scale  of  bone  is  taken  out  of  a  wound, 

burning  retards  the  separation  Sharp 

i.  [scala,  a  ladder,  Latin.]  Ladder;  means 

of  ascent. 

Love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges;  hath  his  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious;  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heav'nly  love  thou  may'st  ascend. 

Milton. 

On  the  bendings  of  these  mountains  the  marks  of 

several  ancient  scales  of  stairs  may  be  seen,  by  which 

they  used  to  ascend  them.  Addison. 

5.  The  act  of  storming  by  ladders. 
Others  to  a  city  strong 

Lay  siege,  encamp'd;  by  batt'ry,  scale,  and  mine 
Assaulting.  Milton. 

7.  Regular  gradation;  a  regular  series  ris- 
ing like  a  ladder. 

Well  hast  thou  the  scale  of  nature  set, 
From  centre  to  circumference;  whereon 
In  contemplation  ol  created  things, 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.  Milton. 

The  scale  of  the  creatures  is  a  matter  of  high  spe- 
culation. Grew. 

The  higher  nature  still  advances,  and  preserves 
his  superiority  in  the  scale  of  being.  Addison 

All  the  integral  parts  of  nature  have  a  beautiful 
analogy  to  one  another,  and  to  their  mighty  origi- 
nal whose  images  are  more  or  less  expressive,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  gradations  in  the  scale  of 
beings.  Cheyne 

We  believe  an  invisible  world,  and  a  scale  of  spi- 
ritual beings,  all  nobler  than  ourselves.        Bentley. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual  mental  pow'rs  ascends.     Pope. 

8.  A  figure  subdivided  by  lines  like  the 
steps  of  a  ladder,  which  is  used  to  mea- 
sure proportions  between  pictures  and 
the  thing  represented. 

The  map  of  London  was  set  out  in  the  year  1658, 
by  Mr.  Newcourt,  drawn  by  a  scale  of  yards. 

Graunt. 

9.  The  series  of  harmonick  or  musical 
proportions. 

The  bent  of  his  thoughts  and  reasonings  run  up 
and  down  this  scale,  that  Bo  people  can  be  happy 
but  under  good  governments.  Temple. 

10.  Any  thing  marked  at  equal  distances. 
They  take  the  flow  o'  th'  Nile 

By  certain  scale  i'  th'  pyramid:  they  know 
By  th'  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foizon  follow.  Shakspeare. 

To  Scale,  skale  v.  a.  [scalare,  Italian.] 
1.  [from  scala,  a  ladder.']  To  climb  as  by 
ladders. 

Often  have  I  scafd  the  craggy  oak, 
All  to  dislodge  the  raven  of  her  nest; 
How  have  I  wearied  with  many  a  stroke, 
The  stately  walnut-tree,  the  while  the  rest 
Under  the  tree  fell  all  for  nuts  at  strife!      Spenser. 
They  assailed  the  breach,  and  others  with  their 
scaling  ladders  scaled  the  walls.  Knolles. 

The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep,  to  scale 
With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe.       Milton. 

Heav'n  with  these  engines  had  been  scaVd, 
When  mountains  heap'd  on  mountains  fail'd. 

Waller. 
When  the  bold  Typhaeus  scaVd  the  sky, 
And  fore'd  great  Jove  from  his  own  heav'n  to  fly, 
The  lesser  gods  all  suffer'd.  Dryden. 

.  [from  scale,   a  balance.]    To  measure 
or  compare;  to  weigh. 
You  have  found, 


Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 

That  he's  your  fixed  enemy.  Shaksp. 

3.  [from  scale  of  a  fish.]  To  strip  of  scales; 
to  take  off  in  a  thin  lamina. 

Raphael  was  sent  to  scale  away  the  whiteness  of 
Tobit's  eyes.  Tobit. 

4.  To  pare  off  a  surface. 
If  all  the  mountains  were  scaled,  and  the  earth 

made  even,  the  waters  would  not  overflow  its  smooth 
surface.  Burnet. 

To  Scale,  skale.  v.  n.  To  peel  off  in  thin 
panicles. 

Those  that  cast  'heir  shell  are  the  lobster  and  crab; 

the  old  skins  are  found,  but  the  old  shells  never; 

so  as  it  is  like  they  scale  off,  and  crumble  away  by 

degrees.  Bacon. 

Sca't.ed.     skal'd.380    adj     [from     scale.] 

Squamous;  having  scales  like  fishes. 

Half  my  Egypt  was  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scafd  snakes.  Shaksp. 


SCALE' JVE,    ska-iene'.  n.  s.   [Fr.  scale- 

num,  Latin.]    In   geometry,  a  triangle 

that  has  its  three  sides  unequal  to  each 

other.  Bailey. 

Sca'liness,  ska'le-n£s.  n.  s.  L    om  scaly.] 

The  state  of  being  scaly 
Scall,    skavvl.84    n.   s.    [xkalladur,    bald, 
Islandick.   See  Scaldhead.]  Leprosy; 
morbid  baldness. 
Upon  thy  bald  hede  maist  thou  have  the  scall. 

Chaucer. 

It  is  a  dry  scall,  a  leprosy  upon  the  head.    Levit. 

Soa'llion,    skal'yrin.,is    n.    s.    [scaloyna, 

Italian;   ascalonia,  Latin.]     A  kind   of 

onion. 

Sca'llop,  skol'lup.166  n.  s.  [escallop,  Fr.] 

A  fish  with  a  hollow  pectinated  shell. 

So  th'  emperour  Caligula, 
That  triumph'd  o'er  the  British  sea, 
Engag'd  his  legions  in  fierce  bustles 
With  periwincles,  prawns,  and  muscles; 
And  led  his  troops  with  furious  gallops, 
To  charge  whole  regiments  of  scallops,     fludibras. 
The  sand  is  in  Sicily  glistering,  which  may  be 
occasioned  from  freestone  mingled  with  white  scal- 
lop shells.  Mortimer. 
To  Sca'llop,  skol'lup.  v.  a.  To  mark  on 

the  edge  with  segments  of  circles. 
Scalp,  skalp.  n.  s.  [schelpe,  Dut.  a  shell; 

scalpo,  Italian. J 
i.  The  scull;  the  cranium;  the  bone  that 
encloses  the  brain. 

High  brandishing  his  bright  dew-burning  blade, 
Upon  his  crested  scalp  so  sore  did  smite, 
That  to  the  scull  a  yawning  wound  it  made. 

Fairy  Queen. 
If  the  fracture  be  not  complicated  with  a  wound 
of  the  scalp,  or  the  wound  is  too  small  to  admit  of 
the  operation,  the  fracture  must  be  laid  bare  by  tak- 
ing away  a  large  piece  of  the  scalp.  Sharp., 
2.  The  integuments  ol  the  head. 

White  beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless 
scalps 
Against  thy  majesty.  Shakspeare. 

The  hairy  scalps 
Aie  whirl'd  aloof,  while  numerous  trunks  bestrow 
Th'  ensanguin'd  field.  Philips. 

To  Scalp,  skalp.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  deprive  the  scull  of  its  integuments. 
We  seldom  inquire  for  a  fracture  of  the  skull  by 
scalping,  but  that  the  scalp  itself  is  contused.  Sharp. 
SCA'LPhL,  skal'pel.  n.  s.  [French;  seal- 
pellum,  Latin.]  An  instrument  used  to 
scrape  a  bone  by  chirurgeons. 
Sca'ly,  ska'le.  adj.  [from  scale.]   Cover- 
ed with  scales. 
The  river  horse  and  scaly  crocodile.         Milton, 
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His  awful  summons  they  so  soon  obey; 
So  hear  the  scaly  herd  when  Proteus  blows, 
And  so  to  pasture  follow  through  the  sea.     Dryden. 

A  scaly  fish  with  a  forked  tail.  Woodward. 

To  SCA'MBLF,  skam'bl.  v.  n.  [This 
word,  which  is  scarcely  in  use,  has  much 
exercised  the  etymological  sagacity  of 
Metric  Casaubon;  but,  as  is  usual,  to  no 
purpose.] 
I.  To  be  turbulent  and  rapacious;  to 
scramble;  to  get  by  struggling  with 
others. 

Have  fresh  chaff  in  the  bin, 
And  somewhat  to  scamble  for  hog  and  for  hen. 

Tusser. 
Scumbling,  out-facing,  fashion-mong'ring  boys, 
That  lie  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander. 

Shakspeare. 
That  self  bill  is  urg'd,  and  bad  against  us  past, 
But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question.  Shaksp. 

He  was  no  sooner  entered  into  the  town  but  a 
scainbitng-  soldier  clapt  hold  of  his  bridle,  which  he 
thought  was  iu  a  begging  or  a  drunken  fashion. 

Wotton. 
2-  To  shift  awkwardly. 

Some  scambling  shifts  may  be  made  without  them. 

More 
To  Sca'mble,  skam'bl.  v.  a.  To  mangle; 
to  maul. 

My  wood  was  cut  in  patches,  and  other  parts  of 
it  scumbled,  and  cut  before  it  was  at  its  growth. 

Mortimer- 
Sca'muler,  skam'bl-ur.  n.    s.  [Scotish.] 
A  bold  intruder  upon  one's  generosity 
or  table. 
ScA/MBLiNOLY,skam'bl-ing-le.atfx'.  [from 
scambling.]   With  turbulence  and  noise; 
with  intrusive  audaciousness. 
Scammo'niate,     skam-mo'ne-ate.91     adj. 
[from  scammony.]     Made  with  scam- 
mony. 

It  may  be  excited  by  a  local,  scammoniate,  or 
other  acrimonious  medicines  Wiseman. 

SCA'MMONY,  skam'mo-ne.  n.  s.  [Lat. 
scammonee,  French.]  A  concreted  resi- 
nous juice,  light,  tender,  friable,  of  a 
grayish-brown  colour,  and  disagreeable 
odour.  It  flows  upon  incision  of  the 
root  of  a  kind  of  convolvulus,  that  grows 
in  many  parts  of  Asia.  Trevoux. 

To  Sca'mper,  skam'pur.98  v.  n.  [scham- 
fien,  Dutch;  scam/iare,  Italian.]  To  fly 
with  speed  and  trepidation. 

A  fox  seized  upon  the  fawn,  and  fairly  scampered 
away  with  him.  IS  Estrange. 

You  will  suddenly  take  a  resolution  in  your  cabi- 
net of  Highlanders,  to  scamper  off  with  your  new 
crown.  Mdison 

Be  quick,  nay  very  quick,  or  he'll  approach, 
And,  as  you're  scamp'ring,  stop  you  in  your  coach. 

King. 
To  Scan,  skan.  v.  a.  [scandre,  Fr.  scando, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  examine  a  verse  by  counting  the 
feet. 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measur'd  song 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Winds  uitli  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas'  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

Milton 

They  scan  their  verses  upon  their  fingers.  Walsh- 

2.  To  examine  nicely. 

So  he  goes  to  heav'n, 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd;  that  would  be  scanned 

Shakspeare. 


The  rest  the  great  architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal ;  and  not  divulge 
His  secrets  to  be  scann'd  by  them,  who  ought 
Rather  admire.  Milton. 

Every  man  has  guilts,  which  he  desires  should 
not  be  rigorously  scanned;  and  therefore,  by  the  rule 
of  charity  and  justice,  ought  not  to  do  that  which 
he  would  not  suffer.         Government  of  the  Tongue- 

At  the  final  reckoning,  when  all  men's  actions 
shall  be  scanned  and  judged,  the  great  king  shall 
pass  his  sentence,  according  to  the  good  men  have 
done,  or  neglected  to  do.  Calamy. 

Sir  Roger  exposing  his  palm,  they  crumpled  it 
into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every  wrinkle 
that  could  be  made  in  it.  Jlddison. 

One  moment  and  one  thought  might  let  him  scan 
The  various  turns  of  life,  and  fickle  state  of  man. 

Prior. 

The  actions  of  men  in  high  stations  are  all  con- 
spicuous, and  liable  to  be  scanned  and  sifted. 

Jltterbury. 

SCA'NDAL,  skan'dal.8*  n.  s.  [™«»JV»a«; 
scandle,  Fr.] 

1.  Offence  given  by  the  faults  of  others. 

His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg'd 
Even  to  the  bill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide.  Milton. 

2.  Reproachful  aspersion;  opprobrious 
censure;  infamy. 

If  black  scandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach, 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof. 

Shakspeare. 
My  known  virtue  is  from  scandal  free, 
And  leaves  no  shadow  for  your  calumny.     Dryden. 
In  the  case  of  scandal,  we  are  to  reflect  how  men 
ought  to  judge.  Rogers. 

To  Sca'ndal,   skan'dal.  v.   a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  treat  opprobriously;  to  charge 
falsely  with  faults. 
You  repin'd, 
ScandaVd  the  suppliants;  for  the  people  call'd  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers.  Shaksp. 

I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them.  Shaksp. 

To  Sca'ndalize,  skan'da-lize.  v.  a.  [o-xctv- 
frotxi^a;  scandaliser,  French;  from  scan- 
dal.'] 

1.  To  offend  by  some  action  supposed 
criminal. 

I  demand  who  they  are  whom  we  scandalize  by 
using  harmless  things?  Among  ourselves,  that  agree 
in  this  use,  no  man  will  say  that  one  of  us  is  offen- 
sive and  scandalous  unto  another.  Hooker. 

It  had  the  excuse  of  some  bashfulness,  and  care 
not  to  scandalize  others.  Hammond. 

Whoever  considers  the  injustice  of  some  minis- 
ters in  those  intervals  of  parliament,  will  not  be 
scandalized  at  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  those 
meetings.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  reproach;  to  disgrace;  to  defame. 
Thou  do'st  appear  to  scandalize 

The  publick  right,  and  common  cause  of  kings. 

Daniel 
Many  were  scandalized  at  the  personal   slander 
and  reflection  flung  out  by  scandalizing  libellers. 

Jlddison. 

Sca'ndalous,  skan'da-lus.3I*a<//'.  [scanda- 
li  i/.v,  Fr.  from  scandal.] 

1.  Giving  publick  offence. 

Nothing  scandalous  or  offensive  unto  any,  espe- 
cially unto  the  church  of  God:  all  things  in  order, 
and  with  seemliness.  Hooker 

Something  savouring 
Of  tyranny,  which  will  ignoble  make  you, 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world.  Shaksp. 

2.  Opprobrious;  disgraceful. 

3.  Shameful;  openly  vile. 
You  know  the  scandalous  meanness  of  that  pro- 
ceeding, which  was  used.  Pope. 
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ScANDALousLYjSkan'da-lus-le.arfi;.  [from 
scandalous.] 

1.  Shamefuliy;   ill  to  a  degree  that  gives 
publick  offence. 

His  discourse  at  tabic  was  scandalously  unbecom- 
ing the  dignity  of  bis  station;  noise,  brutality,  and 
obsceneness.  Swift. 

2.  Censoriously;  opprobriously. 

Shun  their  fault,  who  scandalously  nice, 
Will  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice.  Pope. 

Scandalousness,  sk.a;>'ua.-ius-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  scandalous.]  The  cpualily  of  giv- 
ing publick  offence. 
Scansion,  skan'shun.  n.  s.  [scansio,  Lat.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  scanning  a  verse. 
To  SCANT,  skant.  v.  a.  [jer-caeiian,  Sax. 
to  break;  skaaner,  Danish,  to  spare."} 
To  limit;  to  straiten. 

You  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 
For  she  is  with  me.  Shaksp. 

They  need  rather  to  be  scanted  in  their  nourish- 
ment than  replenished,  to  have  them  sweet.  Bacon. 
We  might  do  well  to  think  with  ourselves,  what 
time  of  stay  we  would  demand,  and  he  bade  us  not 
to  scant  ourselves.  Bacon. 

Looking  on  things  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
perspective,  which  scants  their  dimensions,  we  neg- 
lect and  contemn  them.  Glanville. 

Starve  them, 
For  fear  the  rankuess  of  the  swelling  womb 
Should  scant  the  passage,  and  confiue  the  room. 

Dryden. 
I  am  scanted  in  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  your 
actions.  Dryden. 

Scant,  skant.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Not  plentiful;  scarce;  less  than  what  is 
proper  or  competent. 

White  is  a  penurious  colour,  and  where  moisture 
is  scant:  so  blue  violets,  and  other  flowers,  if  they 
be  starved,  turn  pale  and  white.  Bacon. 

A  single  violet  transplant: 
The  strength,  the  colour,  and  the  size, 

All  which  before  was  poor  and  scant, 
Redoubles  still  and  multiplies.  Donne. 

To  find  out  that, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light, 
Would  over-task  the  best  land-pilot's  art.     Milton. 

2.  Wary;  not  liberal;  parsimonious. 
From  this  time, 

Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence. 

shakspeare. 

Soant,  skant.  adv.  [from  the  adjective,  j 
Scarcely;  hardly.  Obsolete. 

The  people,  beside  their  travail,  charge,  and  long 

attendance,  received  of  the  bankers  scant  twenty 

shillings  for  thirty.  Camden. 

We  scant  read  in  any  writer,  that  there  have  been 

seen  any  people  upon  the  south  coast.  Moot. 

A  wild  pamphlet,  besides  other  malignities,  would 

scant  allow  him  to  be  a  gentleman.  Wotton. 

O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear. 

Gay. 

Sca'ntily,  skan'te-le.  adv.  [from  scanty.] 

1.  Narrowly;  not  plentifully. 

2.  Sparingly;  niggardly. 
He  spoke 

Scantily  of  me,  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour.  Shaksp. 

Sca'ntjness,  skan'te-nes.  n.  s.  [from  scan- 

I.  Narrowness;   want   of  space;   want  ot 
compass. 

Virgil  has  sometimes  two  of  them  in  a  line;  but 

the  scantiness  of  our  heroick  Terse  is  not  capable  of 

receiving  more  than  one.  Dryden. 

l.  Want  of  amplitude  or  greatness;  want 

of  liberality. 

Alexander  was  much  troubled  at  the  scantinessof 
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nature  itself,  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  for 
him  to  disturb.  South. 

Sca'ntlet,  skant'let.  «.  s.  [corrupted,  as 
it  seems,  from  scantling.']  A  small  pat- 
tern; a  small  quantity;  a  little  piece. 

While  the  world  was  but  thin,  the  ages  of  man- 
kind were  longer;  and  as  the  world  grew  fuller,  so 
their  lives  were  successively  reduced  to  a  shorter 
scantlet,  'till  they  came  to  that  time  of  life  which 
they  now  have.  "ale- 

Sca'ntling,  skant'llng.410  n.  s.  [eschantil- 
lony  Fr.  ciantellinO)  Italian.] 

1 .  A  quantity  cut  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. 

'Tis  hard  to  find  out  a  woman  that  's  of  a  just 
scantling  for  her  age,  humour,  and  fortune  to  make 
a  wife  of.  VEslrange. 

2.  A  certain  proportion. 

The  success, 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general .  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  small  quantity. 

Reduce  desires  to  narrow  scantlings  and  small 
proportions.  Taylor. 

A  scantling  of  wit  lay  gasping  for  life,  and  groan- 
ing beneath  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Dryden. 

In  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity,  we  enjoy  but 
one  pleasure  at  once.  Locke- 

Sca'ntly,  skant'le.  adv.  [from  scant.'] 

1.  Scarcely;  hardly.     Obsolete. 

England,  in  the  opinion  of  the  popes,  was  pre- 
ferred, because  it  contained  in  the  ecclesiastical 
division  two  large  provinces,  which  had  their  seve- 
ral legati  nati;  whereas  France  had  scantly  one. 

Camden. 

2.  Narrowly;  penuriously;  without  ampli- 
tude. 

My  eager  love,  I'll  give  myself  the  lie; 
The  very  hope  is  a  full  happiness. 
Yet  scantly  measures  what  I  shall  possess.  Dryden. 

Sca'ntness,  skant'nes.  n.  s.  [from  scant.] 
Narrowness;  meanness;  smallness. 

He  was  a  man  fierce,  and  of  no  evil  disposition, 
saving  that  he  thought  scantness  of  estate  too  great 
an  evil.  Hayward. 

Did  we  but  compare  the  miserable  scantness  of 
our  capacities  with  the  vast  profundity  of  things, 
truth  and  modesty  would  teach  us  wary  language. 

Glanville. 

Sca'nty,  skan'te.  adj.   [The   same  with 

scant.] 
\.  Narrow;    small;    wanting    amplitude; 
short  of  quantity  sufficient. 

As  long  as  one  can  increase  the  number,  he  will 
think  the  idea  he  hath  a  little  too  scanty  for  positive 
infinity.  Locke. 

His  dominions  were  very  narrow  and  scanty;  for 
he  had  not  the  possession  of  a  foot  of  land,  'till  he 
bought  a  field  of  the  sons  of  Hetb.  Locke. 

Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  and  Rhine; 
A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roll'd, 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold.     Pope. 

2.  Small;  poor;  not  copious;  not  ample. 

Their  language  being  scanty,  and  accommodated 
only  to  the  few  necessaries  of  a  needy  simple  life, 
had  no  words  in  it  to  stand  for  a  thousand.     Locke. 

There  remained  few  marks  of  the  old  tradition, 
so  they  had  narrow  and  scanty  conceptions  of  pro- 
vidence. Woodward. 

3.  Sparingly;  niggardly;  parsimonious. 

In  illustrating  a  point  of  difficulty,  be  not  too 
scanty  of  words,  but  rather  become  copious  in  your 
language.  Watts. 

They  with  such  scanty  wages  pay 
The  bondage  and  the  slavery  of  years.  Swift. 

To  Scape,  skape.  v.  a.  [contracted  from 
escape.]  To  escape;  to  miss;  to  avoid; 
to  shun;  not  to  incur;  to  fly. 


What,  have  I  scaped  love-letters  in  the  holyday 
time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for 
them  ?  Shakspeare . 

I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death,  if  I  scape  hang- 
ing. Shakspeare. 

What  can  scape  the  eye 
Of  God  all-seeing.  Milton. 

To  Scape,  skape.  v.  n.  To  get  away  from 
hurt  or  danger. 

Could  they  not  fall  unpity'd  on  the  plain, 
But  slain  revive,  and,  taken,  scape  again?  Dryden. 

Scape,  skape.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Escape;  flight  from  hurt  or  danger;  the 
act  of  declining  or  running  from  dan- 
ger; accident  of  safety. 

I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  hair-breadth  scapes  in   th'   imminent  deadly 
breach.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Means  of  escape;  evasion. 
Having  purpos'd  falsehood,  you 

Can  have  no  way  but  falsehood  to  be  true! 
Vain  lunatick,  against  these  scapes  1  could 
Dispute  and  conquer,  if  I  would.  Donne. 

Negligent  freak;  deviation  from  regu- 
larity. 

No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scape  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  it's  natural  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs.  Shak. 
Loose  act  of  vice  or  lewdness. 

A  bearne!  a  very  pretty  bearne!  sure  some  scape: 
though  1  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waiting- 
gentlewoman  in  the  scape.  Shaksp. 

Thou  lurk'dst 
In  valley  or  green  meadow,  to  way-lay 
Some  beauty  rare,  Calisto,  Clymene: 
Too  long  thou  laid'st  thy  scapes  on  names  ador'd. 

Milton. 

SCA'PULA,  skap'u-la.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  The 
shoulder-blade. 

The  heat  went  off  from  the  parts,  and  spread  up 
higher  to  the  breast  and  scapula.  Wiseman. 

Sca'pular,  skap'u-lar.        )  adj.    \jscafiu- 
Sca'pulary,  skap'u-la-re.  £  laire,  Fr. 

from  sca/wla,  Lat.]  Relating  or  belong- 
ing to  the  shoulders. 

The  humours  dispersed  through  the  branches  of 
the  axillary  artery  to  the  scapulary  branches. 

Wiseman. 

The  viscera  were  counterpoised  with  the  weight 

of  the  scapular  part.  Derham. 

SCAR,  skar.78  n.  s.  [from  eschar,  escare, 

French;  tr^Mpx.]     A  mark  made  by  a 

hurt  or  fire;  a  cicatrix. 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it.  Shaksp. 

The  soft  delicious  air, 
To  heal  the  scars  of  these  corrosive  fires, 
Shall  breathe  her  balm.  Milton. 

It  may  be  struck  out  of  the  omnisciency  of  God, 
and  leave  no  scar  nor  blemish  behind.  More. 

This  earth  had  the  beauty  of  youth  and  blooming 
nature,  and  not  a  wrinkle,  scar,  or  fracture  on  all 
its  body.  Burnet. 

In  a  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  stypticks  are 
often  insignificant;  and  if  they  could  operate  upon 
the  affected  part,  so  far  as  to  make  a  scar,  when  that 
fell  off,  the  disease  would  return.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Soar,  skar.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
mark  as  with  a  sore  or  wound. 

Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood, 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.  Shaksp. 

Sca'rab,  skar'ab.  n.  s.  [scarabee,  French; 
scarabceus,  Lat.]  A  beetle;  an  insect 
with  sheathed  wings. 

A  small  scarab  is  bred  in  the  very  tips  of  elm- 
leaves:  these  leaves  may  be  observed  to  be  dry  and 


dead,  as  also  turgid,  in  which  lieth  a  dirty,  whitish, 
rough  maggot,  from  which  proceeds  a  beetle. 

Derham. 
Sca'ramouch,  skar'a-moutsh.  n.  s.  [escar- 
mouche,  French.]    A  buffoon  in  motley- 
dress. 

It  makes  the  solemnities  of  justice  pageantry,  and 
the  bench  reverend  poppets,  or  scaramouches  in  scar* 
let.  Collier. 

SCARCE,  skarse.  adj.  [scarso,  Italian; 
schaers,  Dutch.] 

1.  Not  plentiful;  not  copious. 

A  Swede  will  no  more  sell  you  his  hemp  for  less 
silver,  because  you  tell  him  silver  is  scarce  now  in 
England,  and  therefore  risen  one-fifth  in  value,  than 
a  tradesman  of  London  will  sell  his  commodity 
cheaper  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  because  money  is  scarce 
there.  Locke. 

2.  Rare;  not  common. 

The  scarcest  of  all  is  a  Pescennius  Niger  on  a 
medallion  well  preserved.  Addison. 

Scarce,  skarse.  ~)   adv.    [from    the 

Sca'rcely,  skarse'le.  5        adjective.] 

1.  Hardly;  scantly. 

A  thing  which  we  so  little  hoped  to  sec,  that  even 
they  which  beheld  it  done  scarcely  believed  their 
own  senses.  Hooker. 

When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes.       Shaksp. 

Age,  which  unavoidably  is  but  one  remove  from 
death,  and  consequently  should  have  nothing  about 
it  but  what  looks  like  a  decent  preparation  for  it, 
scarce  ever  appears,  of  late  days,  but  in  the  high 
mode,  the  flaunting  garb,  and  utmost  gaudery  of 
youth.  South. 

You  neither  have  enemies,  nor  can  scarce  have 
any.  Dryden. 

2.  With  difficulty.      . 

He  scarcely  knew  him,  striving  to  disown 
His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known.  Dryd, 

Slowly  he  sails,  and  scarcely  stems  the  tides; 
The  pressing  water  pours  within  her  sides.  Dryden. 

Sca'rceness,  skirse'nds.  ?    n.  s.  [from 
Sca'rcity,  skar'se-te  fil  5         scarce.] 

1.  Smallness  of  quantity;  not  plenty:  penu- 
ry. 

Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you.  Shakspeare. 

Raphael  writes  thus  concerning  his  Galatea:  to 
paint  a  fair  one,  'tis  necessary  for  me  to  see  many 
fair  ones;  but,  because  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity 
of  lovely  women,  I  am  constrained  to  make  use  of 
one  certain  idea,  which  I  have  formed  in  my  fancy. 

Dryden. 

Corn  does  not  rise  or  fall  by  the  differences  of 
more  or  less  plenty  of  money,  but  by  the  plenty  and 
scarcity  that  God  sends.  Locke. 

In  this  grave  age,  when  comedies  are  few, 
We  crave  your  patronage  for  one  that's  new, 
And  let  the  scarceness  recommend  the  fare. 

Addison. 

They  drink  very  few  liquors  that  have  not  lain 
in  fresco,  insomuch  that  a  scarcity  of  snow  would 
raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples.  Addison. 

2.  Rareness;  infrequency;  not  common- 
ness. 

They  that  find  fault  with  our  store,  should  be 
least  willing  to  reprove  our  scarcity  of  thanksgiv- 
ings. Hooker. 

Since  the  value  of  an  advantage  is  enhanced  by 
its  scarceness,  it  is  hard  not  to  give  a  man  leave  to 
love  that  most  which  is  most  serviceable.     Collier. 

To  SCARE,  skare.  v.  a.  [scorare,  Italian; 
Skinner.]  To  fright;  to  frighten;  to  af- 
fright; to  terrify;  to  strike  with  sudden 
fear. 

They  have  scared  away  two  of  my  best  sheep, 
which,  I  fear,  the  wolf  will  sooner  find  than  the 
master.  Shakspeare-, 
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My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scar'd  the  moon  with  splinters.  Shaksp. 

The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  aud  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

Shakspeare. 

Scarecrows  are  set  up  to  keep  birds  from  corn 
and  fruit;  and  some  report  that  the  head  of  a  wolf, 
whole,  dried,  and  hanged  up  in  a -dov chouse,  will 
scare  away  vermin.  Bacon. 

The  wing  of  the  Irish  was  so  grievously  either 
galled  or  scared  therewith,  that,  being  strangers, 
and  in  a  manner  neutrals,  they  had  neither  good 
heart  to  go  forward,  nor  good  liking  to  stand  still, 
nor  good  assurance  to  run  away.  Hayward. 

One  great  reason  why  men's  good  purposes  so 
often  fail,  is,  that  when  they  are  devout,  or  scared, 
they  then  in  the  general  resolve  to  live  religiously. 

Calamy. 

Let  wanton  wives  by  death  be  scar'd; 
But,  to  my  comfort,  I'm  prepar'd.  Prior. 

Sca'recrow,  skare'kro.  n  s.  [scare  and 
crow.]  An  image  or  clapper  set  up  to 
fright  birds:  thence,  any  vain  terrour. 

Thereat  the  scarecrow  waxed  wond'rous  proud, 
Through  fortune  of  his  first  adventure  fair, 
And  with  big  thundering  voice  revil'd  him  loud. 

Spenser. 

No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows:  I'll  not  march 
through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat.       Shaksj). 

We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  'till  custom  make  it 
Their  pearch,  and  not  their  terrour.        Shakspeare. 

Many  of  those  great  guns,  wanting  powder  and 
shot,  stood  but  as  cyphers  and  scarecroivs.   Raleigh. 

A  scarecrow  set  to  frighten  fools  away.    Dryden. 
Soa'refire,    skare'fne.  n.  s.  [scare  and 
fre.]     A  fright  by  fire;  a  fire  breaking 
out  so  as  to  raise  terrour. 

The  drum  and  trumpet,  by  their  several  sounds, 

serve  for  many  kind  of  advertisements;  and  bells 

serve  to  proclaim  a  scarejire,  and  in  some  places 

water-breaches.  Holder. 

SCARF,  skarf.  n.  s.  [escharfe,  French.] 

Any  thing  that  hangs  loose  upon  the 

shoulders  or  dress. 

The  matrons  flung  their  gloves, 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarjs  and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd.  Shakspeare. 

Will  you  wear  the  garland  about  your  neck,  or 
under  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant's  scarf?    Shaksp. 

Iris  there,  with  humid  bow, 
Waters  th'  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  show.  Milton. 

Titian,  in  his  triumph  of  Bacchus,  having  placed 
Ariadne  on  one  of  the  borders  of  the  picture,  gave 
her  a  scar/ of  a  vermilion  colour  upon  a  blue  dra- 
pery. Dryden. 

The  ready  nymphs  receive  the  crying  child: 
They  swath'd  him  with  their  scarfs-  Dryden. 

My  learned  correspondent  writes  a  word  in  de- 
fence of  large  scarves.  Spectator. 

Put  on  your  hood  and  scarf,  and  take  your  plea- 
sure. Swift. 
To  Scarf,  skarf.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  throw  loosely  on. 

My  sea-gown  scarf  t  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  them  out.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  dress  in  any  loose  vesture. 

How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal, 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind! 

S/ia/cspeare. 

Come,  feeling  night, 

Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day.         Shaksp. 

Sca'rfskin,  skart'skin.   n.  s.   [scarf  and 

skin.]  The  cuticle;  the  epidermis;  the 

outer  scaly  integuments  of  the  body. 

The  scarfskin,  being  uppermost,  is  composed  of 
several  lays  of  small  scales,  which  lie  thicker  ac- 
cording as  it  is  thicker  in  one  part  of  the  body  than 


another:  between  these  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
miliary  glands  of  the  true  skin  open.  Cheyne. 

Scarifiga'tion,  skar-e-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[scarification  Latin;  scarification,  Fr. 
from  scarify.]  Incision  of  the  skin  with 
a  lancet,  or  such  like  instrument.  It  is 
must  practised  in  cupping.  Quincy. 
Hippocrates  tella  you,  that  in  applying  of  cups, 
the  scarification  ought  to  be  made  with  crooked  in- 
struments. Muthnoi. 

Scarificator,  skar-e-fe-ka'tur.  n.  s. 
[from  scarify.!  One  who  scarifies. 

Sca'rifier,  skar're-fi-ur.88  n.  s.  [from 
scarify.] 

1.  He  who  scarifies. 

2.  The  instrument  with  which  scarifica- 
tions are  made. 

To  SCA'RIFY,  skar're-fi."'  v.  a.  [scari- 
fico,  Latin;  scarifier,  French.]     To  let 
blood  by  incisions  of  the  skin,  commonly 
after  the  application  of  cupping-glass- 
es. 

Washing  the  salts  out  of  the  eschar,  and  scarify- 
ing it,  I  dressed  it.  Wiseman. 
You  quarter  foul  language  upon  me,   without 
knowing  whether  I  deserve  to  be  cupped  and  scari- 
fied at  this  rate.  Spectator. 

SCA'RLET,  skar'let.9"  n.  s.  [escarlate, 
French;  scarlato,  Italian.]  A  colour 
compounded  of  red  and  yellow;  cloth 
died  with  a  scarlet  colour. 

If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewel  nobility.  Shakspeare. 

As  a  bull 
Amid  the  circus  roars;  provok'd  from  far 
By  sight  of  scarlet  and  a  sanguine  war.       Dryden. 
Would  it  not  be  insufferable  for  a  learned  pro- 
fessor, and  that  which  his  scarlet  would  blush  at,  to 
have  his  authority  of  forty  years  standing  in  an  in- 
stant over-turned?  Locke. 
Sca'rlet,  skar'let.  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 
Of  the  colour  of  scarlet;  red  tinged  with 
yellow. 

I  conjure  thee, 
By  her  high  forehead  and  her  scarlet  lip.      Shaksp. 
The  Chinese,  who  are  of  an  ill  complexion,  be- 
ing olivaster,  paint  their  cheeks  scarlet.         Bacon. 
The  scarlet  honour  of  your  peaceful  gown. 

Dryden. 
Sca'rletbean,  skar-let-bene'.  n.  s.  [scar- 
let and  dean.]  A  plant. 

The  scarletbean  has  a  red  husk,  and  is  not  the 
best  to  eat  in  the  shell,  as  kidneybeans;  but  is  re- 
puted the  best  to  be  eaten  in  winter,  when  dry  and 
boiled.  Mortimer. 

Sca'rlet-oak,    skar-let-oke' 
ilex.     A  species  of  oak. 

Sca'rmage,     C   ,  .  ,    , ,.      } 

a,.. >„„„„„     iskarmidie.   > 
oca  rmoge,    I  J      ^ 

S/ienser.  It  is  now  pronounced  by  the 
Londoners  skirmige. 

Such  cruel  game  my  scarmages  disarms; 
Another  war,  and  other  weapons,  I 
Do  love,  when  love  does  give  his  sweet  alarms. 

Spenser. 

Soarp,  skarp.  n.  s.  [escarfie,  Fr.]  The 
slope  on  that  side  of  a  ditch  which  is 
next  to  a  fortified  place,  and  looks  to- 
ward the  fields.  Diet. 

Scatch,  skatsh.  n.  s.  [escache,  French.] 
A  kind  of  horsebit  for  bridles.     Bailey. 

Soa'tches,  skatsl/ez.  n.  s.  [chasses,  Fr.] 
Stilts  to  put  the  feet  in  to  walk  in  dirty 
places.  Bailey. 


n.  s.   The 

n.  s.     For 

skirmish. 


Soate,  skate,  n.  s.  [skidor,  Swedish;  >.k  n, 
Islandick.]  A  Rind  of  wooden  shoe, 
with  a  steel  plate  underneath)  on  which 
they  slide  over  the  ice. 

To  So  ATE)  skate,  -v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  slide  on  scates. 

Scate,  skate,  n.  s.  [syitalus,  Lat.]  A  fish 
of  tbe  species  of  thornback. 

Sca'tebrous,  skat'te-brus.  adj.  [from 
scatebrce,LrAt.]  Abounding  with  springs. 

Diet. 

To  SCATH,  ska;//,  v.  a.  [rxeaftan,  r-ca- 
ban,  Saxon;  schacden,  Dut.J  To  waste; 
to  damage;  to  destroy.  Both  the  verb 
and  noun  are  now  obsolete. 

As  when  heav'n's  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pities, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.  Milton. 

Scath,  ska7A.  n.s.  [yceab,  Sax.]  Waste; 
damage;  mischief;  depopulation.  Scath 
in  Scotland  denotes  spoil  or  damage:  as, 
he  bears  the  scath  and  the  scorn.  A 
proverb. 

The  ear  that  budded  fair  is  burnt  and  blasted, 
Aud  all  my  hoped  gain  is  turned  to  scath.   Spenser. 
He  bore  a  spiteful  mind  against  king  Edward, 
doing  him  all  the  scath  that  he  could,  and  annoying 
his  territories.  Spenser. 

They  placed  them  in  Rhodes,  where  daily  doing 
great  scath  to  the  Turk,  the  great  warrior  Soliman, 
with  a  mighty  army,  so  overlaid  them,  that  he  won 
the  island  from  them.  Knolles. 

Still  preserv'd  from  danger,  harm,  and  scath, 
By  many  a  sea,  and  many  an  unknown  shore. 

Fairfax. 
Sca'thful,  ska;/j'ful.   adj.   [from  scath.] 
Mischievous;  destructive. 

A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  draught,  and  bulk  unprizable, 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make, 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him.  Shakspeare. 

To  SCA'TTER,  skat'tur.*"  v.  a.  [rcace- 
pan,  Saxon;  schatteren,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  throw  loosely  about;  to  sprinkle. 

Teach  the  glad  hours  to  scatter,  as  they  fly, 
Soft  quiet,  gentle  love,  and  endless  joy.  Prior. 

Corruption,  still 
Voracious,  swallow'd  what  the  liberal  hand 
Of  bounty  scattered  o'er  the  savage  year.  Thomson. 

2.  To  dissipate;  to  disperse. 
A  king,  that  sitteth  in  the  throne  of  judgment, 

scattereth  away  all  evil  with  his  eyes.         Proverbs. 

Samuel  came  not  to  Gilgal,  and  the  people  were 
scattered  from  Saul.  i  Samuel. 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scattered  sp'rits  return'd. 

Milton. 

3.  To  spread  thinly. 
Why  should  my  muse  enlarge  on  Libyan  swains, 

Their  scattered  cottages  and  ample  plains?      Dryd. 

4.  To  besprinkle  with  something  loosely 
spread. 

Where  cattle  pastur'd  late,  now  scattered  lies 
With  carcases  and  arms  th'  eusauguin'd  field. 

Milton. 
To  Sca'tter,  skdt'tur.  v.  n.  To  be  dissi- 
pated; to  be  dispersed. 

Sound  diffuseth  itself  in  rounds;  but  if  that  which 
would  scalier  in  open  air  be  made  to  go  into  a  ca- 
nal, it  gives  greater  force  to  the  sound.  Bacon. 

The  sun 

Shakes   from  his  noon-day   throne  the  scattering 

clouds.  Thomson, 

Sca'tteringly,      skat'tur-ing-le.      adv. 

[from  scattering-.]  Loosely;  disp^rsedly. 
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The  Spaniards  have  here  and  there  scatteringly. 

upon  the  sea-coasts,  set  up  some  towns.  Jlbbot. 

Those  drops  of  prettiness,  scatteringly  sprinkled 

amongst  the  creatures,  were  designed  to  desecate 

and  exalt  our  conceptions,  not  to  inveigle  or  detain 

our  passions.  Doyle. 

Sca'tterling,   skat'tur-ling.   n.  s.    [from 

scatter.]     A  vagabond;  one  that  has  no 

home  or  settled  habitation.  An  elegant 

word,  but  disused. 

Such  losels  and  scatterlings  cannot  easily,  by  any 
ordinary  officer,  begotten,  when  challenged  for  any 
such  fact.  Spenser 

Gathering  unto  him  all  the  scatterlings  and  out- 
laws out  of  all  the  woods  and  mountains,  in  which 
they  long  had  lurked,  he  marched  forth  into  the 
English  pale.  Spenser. 

Scatu'rient,  ska-tu're-ent.  adj.  [scaiuri- 
ens,  Latin.]  Springing  as  a  fountain. 

Diet. 
Soatitri'ginous,    ska-tu-rid'je-nus.    adj. 
[from  scaturigo,  Lat.]    Full  of  springs 
or  fountains.  Dice. 

Sca'venger,  skav'in-jur.98  n.  s.  [from 
rcapan,  to  shave,  perhaps  to  sweep, 
Saxon.]  A  petty  magistrate,  whose 
province  is  to  keep  the  streets  clean: 
more  commonly  the  labourer  employed 
in  removing  filth. 

Since  it  is  made  a  labour  of  the  mind,  as  to  in- 
form men's  judgments,  and  move  their  affections, 
to  resolve  difficult  places  of  scripture,  to  decide  and 
clear  off  controversies,  I  cannot  see  how  to  be  a 
butcher,  scavenger,  or  any  other  such  trade  does  at 
all  qualify  men  for  this  work.  South. 

Fasting 's  nature's  scavenger.  Baynard. 

Dick  the  scavenger,  with  equal  grace, 
Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  Walpole's  face. 

Swift. 

SCE'LERAT,  sel'er-at.  n.  s.  [Fr.  scele- 

ratus,  Lat.]  A  villain;  a  wicked  wretch. 

A  word  introduced  unnecessarily  from 

the  French  by  a  Scotish  author. 

Scelerats  can  by  no  arts  stifle  the  cries  of  a 
wounded  conscience.  Cheyne. 

Sce'nary,  seen'er-e.  n.  s.  [from  scene.'] 

1.  The  appearances  of  place  or  things. 

He  must  gain  a  relish  of  the  works  of  nature, 
and  be  conversant  in  the  various  scenary  of  a  coun- 
try life.  Jlddison. 

2.  The  representation  of  the  place  in  which 
an  action  is  performed. 

The  progress  of  the  sound,  and  the  scenary  of 
the  bordering  regions,  are  imitated  from  JEn.  VII. 
on  the  sounding  the  horn  of  Alecto.  Pope. 

3.  The  disposition  and  consecution  of  the 
scenes  of  a  play. 

To  make  a  more  perfect  model  of  a  picture,  is, 
in  the  language  of  poets,  to  draw  up  the  scenary  of 
a  play  Dryden. 

SCENE,  seen.  n.  s.  [sccena,  Latin;  g-kwv; 
scene,  French.] 

1.  The  stage;  the  theatre  of  dramatick 
poetry. 

2.  The  general  appearance  of  any  action; 
the  whole  contexture  of  objects;  a  dis- 
play; a  series;  a  regular  disposition. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene;  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.  Milton 

Now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene.        Milton. 

A  mutt  scene  of  sorrow,  mixt  with  fear; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  the  unfiuish'd  cheer.  Dryden. 

A  'larger  scene  of  action  is  display'd, 
And,  rising  hence,  a  greater  work  is  weigh 'd. 

Dryden. 


Ev'ry  sev'ral  place  must  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me.       Dryden. 

When  rising  spring  adorns  the  mead, 
A  charming  scene  of  nature  is  display'd.      Dryden. 

Eternity!  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 
Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  beings, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass ! 

v'JdJiiOn. 

About  eight  miles  distance  from  Naples  lies  a 
very  noble  scene  of  antiquities:  what  they  call  Vir- 
gil's tomb  is  the  first.  Jtddison. 

Say,  shepherd,  say,  are  these  reflections  true? 
Or  was  it  but  the  woman's  fear  that  drew 
This  cruel  scene,  unjust  to  love  and  you?         Prior. 

3.  Part  of  a  piay. 

It  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine.  Shakspeare. 

Our  author  would  excuse  these  youthful  scenes 
Begotten  at  his  entrance.  Granville. 

4.  So  much  of  an  act  of  a  play  as  passes 
between  the  same  persons  in  the  same 
place. 

If  his  characters  were  good, 
The  scenes  entire,  and  freed  from  noise  and  blood, 
The  action  great,  yet  circumscrib'd  by  time, 
The  words  not  fore'd,  but  sliding  into  rhime, 
He  thought,  in  hitting  these,  his  business  done. 

Dryden. 

5.  The  place  represented  by  the  stage. 
The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  the  scene 

Is  now  transported  to  Southampton.        Shakspeare. 

6.  The  hanging  of  the  theatre  adapted  to 
the  play. 

The  alteration  of  scenes  feeds  and  relieves  the 
eye,  before  it  be  full  of  the  same  object.       Bacon. 
Sce'nick,  sen'nik.6*4  adj.  [scenique,   Fr. 
from  scene.']  Dramatick;  theatrical. 
With  scenick  virtue  charm  the  rising  age. 

Jinonymous. 

Scenogra'phical,  sen-6-graf'fe-kal.  adj. 
[g-xjji»j  and  ygecpa.]  Drawn  in  perspec- 
tive. 

Scenogra'phically,  sen-6-graf'fe-kal-e. 
adv.  [from  scenografihical.]  In  per- 
spective. 

If  the  workman  be  skilled  in  perspective,  more 
than  one  face  may  be  represented  in  our  diagram 
scenographically.  Mortimer. 

Sce'nooraphy,  se-nog'gra-fe.618  n.  s. 
[e-x;jvsj  and  y%x<?u;  scenogra/ihie,  Fr.] 
The  art  of  perspective. 

SCENT,  sent.  n.s.  [sentir,  to  smell,  Fr.] 

1.  The  power  of  smelling;  the  smell. 

A  hunted  hare  treads  back  her  mazes,  crosses 
and  confounds  her  former  track,  and  uses  all  possi- 
ble methods  to  divert  the  scent.  Watts. 

2.  The  object  of  smell;  odour  good  or  bad. 

Bellman  cried  upon  it  at  the  meerest  loss, 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent- 

Shakspeare. 

The  plague,  they  report,  hath  a  scen(  of  the  smell 

of  a  mellow  apple.  Bacon. 

Good  scents  do  purify  the  brain, 
Awake  the  fancy,  and  the  wits  refine  Davies. 

Partake 
The  season,  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs 

Milton. 
Exulting,  'till  he  finds  their  nobler  sense 
Their  disproportion'd  speed  does  recompense, 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 

Denham 
Cheerful  health, 
His  duteous  handmaid,  through  the  air  improv'd, 
With  lavish  hand  diffuses  scents  ambrosial.    Prior 

3.  Chase  followed  by  the  smell. 

He  gained  the  observations  of  innumerable  ages, 
and  travelled  upon  the  same  .scent  into  ^Ethiopia. 

Temple. 


To  Scent,  sent.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.T 

1.  To  smell;  to  perceive  by  the  nose. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far.  Milton 

2.  To  perfume;  or  to  imbue  with  odour 
goorl  or  had. 

Balm  from  a  silver  box  distill'd  around, 
Shall  all   bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the  sacred 
ground.  Dryden. 

Actaecn  spies 
His  op'ning  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries; 
A  gen'rous  pack,  or  to  maintain  the  chace, 
Or  snuff  the  vapour  from  the  scented  grass.  Jlddison. 
Sce'ntless,  sent'les.  adj.  [from  scint.] 

Inodorous;  having  no  smell. 
Sce'ptick,  sep'tik.  n.  s.   See  Skeptick. 

SCE'PTRE,  sep'tur.««  n.  s.  [seefltrum, 
Lat.  scefitre,  Fr.]  The  ensign  of  royalty 
born  in  the  hand. 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right, 
Nor  hold  the  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist.        Shaksp, 

How,  best  of  kings,  do'st  thou  a  sceptre  bear! 
How,  best  of  poets,  do'st  thou  laurel  wear! 
But  two  things  rare  the  fates  had  in  their  store, 
And  gave  thee  both,  to  shew  they  could  no  more. 

Ben  Jonson* 
I  sing  the  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore 
In  that  right  hand  which  held  the  crook  before. 

Cow  ley. 
The  parliament  presented  those  acts  which  were 
prepared  by  them  to  the  royal  sceptre,  in  which 
were  some  laws  restraining  the  extravagant  power 
of  the  nobility.  Clarendon. 

The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  instances,  so 
well  attested  its  good  managery,  that  it  is  not  cre- 
dible crowns  and  sceptres  are  conferred  gratis 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Sce'ptred,  sep'tur'd.3SB  adj.  [from  scefi- 
tre.] Bearing  a  sceptre. 

The  sceptred  heralds  call 
To  council,  in  the  city-gates.  Milton. 

To  Britain's  queen  the  scepter'd  suppliant  bends, 
To  her  his  crowns  and  infant  race  commends 

Ticket. 

Sohe'dule,  sed'jule,  or  sked'jule.363  n.s. 
[echedula,  Lat.  schedule,  Fr.] 

1.  A  small  scroll. 

The  first  published  schedules  being  brought  to  a 
grave  knight,  he  read  over  an  unsavory  sentence  or 
two,  and  delivered  back  the  libel.  Hooker. 

2.  A  writing  additional  or  appendant. 

All  ill,  which  all 
Prophets  or  poets  spake,  and  all  which  shall 
B'  annex'd  in  schedules  unto  this  by  me, 
Fall  on  that  man!  Donne. 

3.  A  little  inventory. 
I  will  give  out  schedules  of  my  beauty:  it  shall  be 

inventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utensil  label'd 
to  my  will.  Shakspeare. 

Sche'matism,  ske'ma-tizm.  n.  s.  [ct^/m.*- 

]i<rfu>s.] 

1.  Combination  of  the  aspects  of  heavenly 
bodies.  ' 

2.  Particular  form  or  disposition  of  a  thing. 

Every  particle  of  matter,  whatever  form  or  sche~ 
matism  it  puts  on,  must  in  all  conditions  be  equally 
extended,  and  therefore  take  up  the  same  room. 

Creech. 

Sche'matist,    ske'ma-tist.     n.   s.    [from 

scheme.]     A    projector;   one   given    to 

forming  schemes. 

SCHEME,  skeme.353  n.  i.  {*% £#*«.] 

1.  A  plan;  a  combination  of  various  things 

into  one   view,  design,  or  purpose;  a 

system. 

Were  our  senses  made  much  quicker,  the  appear- 
ance and  outward  scheme  of  things  would  have  quite 
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another  face  to  us,  and  be  inconsistent  with  our 
well-bring.  Locke. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  give  ourselves  a  satis- 
factory account  of  the  divine  conduct,  without  form- 
ing such  a  schetne  of  things  as  shall  at  onre  lake  in 
time  and  eternity.  Jltterbury. 

2.  A  project;  a  contrivance;  a  design. 

He  forms  the  well-concerted  scheme  of  mischief; 
Tis  fix'd,  'tis  done,  and  both  are  doom'd  to  death. 

Roue 

The  haughty  monarch  was  laying  schemes  for  sup- 
pressing the  ancient  liberties,  and  removing  the  an- 
cient boundaries  of  kingdoms.  Jilterbury. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lop- 
ping off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when 
we  want  shoes.  Swift. 

3.  A  representation  of  the  aspects  of  the 
celestial  bodies;  any  lineal  or  mathema- 
tical diagram. 

It  hath  embroiled  astrology  in  the  erection  of 
schemes,  and  the  judgment  of  death  and  diseases. 

Br  oxen. 
It  is  a  scheme  and  face  of  heav'n, 
As  th'  aspects  are  disposed  this  even.       Hudibras. 
Sche'mer,  ske'mur.88  n.  s.  [from  scheme.^ 

A  projector;  a  contriver. 
Sche'sis,  ske'sis.  n.  s.  [«■#£«•*«.]     A  habi- 
tude; state  of  any  thing  with  respect  to 
other  things. 

If  that  mind  which  has  existing  in  itself  from  all 
eternity  all  the  simple  essences  of  things,  and  con- 
sequently all  their  possible  scheses  or  habitudes, 
should  ever  change,  there  would  arise  a  new  schesis 
in  the  mind,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition. 

Norris. 
SCHISM,    sizm.  n.  s.   [<r%t<r/x.x;   schisme, 
Fr.]     A  separation  or  division  in  the 
church  of  God. 

Set  bounds  to  our  passions  by  reason,  to  our  er- 
rours  by  truth,  and  to  our  schisms  by  charity. 

King  Charles. 
Oppose  schisms  by  unity,  hypocrisy  by  sober  piety, 
and  debauchery  by  temperance.  Sprat. 

When  a  schism  is  once  spread,  there  grows  at 
length  a  dispute  which  are  the  schisinaticks:  in  the 
sense  of  the  law  the  schism  lies  on  that  side  which 
opposes  itself  to  the  religion  of  the  state.  Swift. 
Schisma'tioal,  siz-mat'te-kal.ac(/'.[sc7».s- 
matique,  Fr.  from  schismatick.~]  Imply- 
ing schism;  practising  schism. 

By  these  tumults  all  factions,  seditions,  and  sohis- 

matical  proposals  against  government,  ecclesiastical 

and  civil,  must  be  backed.  King  Charles. 

Here  bare  anathemas  fall  but  like  so  maiy  bruta 

fulmina  upon  the  obstinate  and  schismatical,  who  are 

like  to  think  themselves  shrewdly  huit  by  being  cut 

off  from  that  body  which  they  chuse  not  to  be  of, 

and  so  being  punished  into  a  quiet  enjoyment  of 

their  beloved  separation.  South. 

Schisma'tically,   siz-mai'te-kal-e.    adv. 

[from  schismatical.]    In  a  schismatical 

manner. 

Schi'smatick,    siz'ma-tik.    n.  s.    [from 

schism]    One  who  separates  from  the 

}    true  church. 

No  known  heretick  nor  schismatick  should  be  suf- 
fered to  go  into  those  countries.  Bacon. 

Thus  you  behold  the  schismalicks  bravado's: 
Wild  speaks  in  squibs,  and  Calamy  in  granado's. 

Butler. 

The  schismaticks  united  in  a  solemn  league  and 

covenant  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  spiritual  °-o- 

vernment.  Swift. 

To  Schematize,  siz'ma-tize.  v.  a.  [from 

schism.]  To  commit  the  crime  of  schism; 

to  make  a  breach  in  the  communion  ol 

the  church. 

SCHO'LAK,  skol'lur.88  3"  n.  s.  [sc/iola- 

m,  Lat.  ecolier,  Fr.] 
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1.  One  who  learns  of  a  master;  a  disciple. 

Many  times  that  which  deservcth  approbation 
would  hardly  find  favour,  if  they  which  propose  it 
were  not  to  profess  themselves  scholars,  ami  fol- 
lowers of  the  antients.  Hooker. 

The  scholars  of  the  Stagyrite, 
Who  for  the  old  opinion  fight, 
Would  make  their  modern  friends  confess 
The  difference  but  from  more  to  less.  Prior. 

2.  A  man  of  letters. 
This  same  scholar's  fate,  res  augusta  domi,  hin- 
ders the  promoting  of  learning  Wilkins. 

To  watch  occasions  to  correct  others  in  their  dis- 
course, and  not  slip  any  opportunity  of  shewing  their 
talents,  scholars  are  most  blamed  for  Locke. 

3.  A  pedant;  a  man  of  books. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth;  to 

make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour 
of  a  scholar:  they  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected 
by  experience  Bacon. 

4.  One  who  has  a  lettered  education 
My  cousin  William  is  become  a  good  scholar:  he 

is  at  Oxford  still,  is  he  not?  Shaksj). 

Scholarship,  skol'lur-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
scholar.] 

1.  Learning;  literature;  knowledge. 
It  pitied  my  very  heart  to  think  that  a  man  of  my 

master's  understanding,  and  great  scholarship,  who 
had  a  book  of  his  own  in  print,  should  talk  so  out- 
rageously. p0pe. 

2.  Literary  education. 
This  place  should  be  school  and  university,  not 

needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship. 

Milton. 

3.  Exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a  scho- 
lar. Ainsivorth. 

Schola'stical,  sko-las'te-kal.  adj.  [sc/io- 
lasticus,  Lat. J  Belonging  to  a  scholar 
or  school. 
Schola'stically,  sko-las'te-kal-e.  adv. 
[from  scholastick .]  According  to  the 
niceties  or  method  of  the  schools. 

No  moralists  or  casuists,  that  treat  scholastically 
of  justice,  but  treat  of  gratitude,  under  that  general 
bead,  as  a  part  of  it.  South. 

Schola'stiok  sko-Jas'tlk.  adj.  [from 
schola,  Lat.  sc/iolastigue,  Fr.] 

1 .  Pertaining  to  the  school;  practised  in 
schools. 

I  would  render  this  intelligible  to  every  rational 
man,  however  little  versed  in  scholastick  learning. 

Digby. 

Scholastick  education,  like  a  trade,  does  so  fix  a 
man  in  a  particular  way,  that  he  is  not  fit  to  judge 
of  any  thing  that  lies  out  of  that  way.  Burnet. 

2.  Befitting  the  school;  suitable  to  the 
school;  pedantick;  needlessly  subtle. 

The  favour  of  proposing  there,  in  convenient  sort, 
whatsoever  ye  can  object,  which  thing  I  have  known 
them  to  grant,  of  scholasiick  courtesy  unto  strangers, 
never  hath  nor  ever  will  be  denied  you.      Hooker. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  say,  that  those 
who  left  useful  studies  for  useless  scholastick  specu- 
lations, were  like  the  Olympick  gamesters,  who  ab- 
stained from  necessary  labours,  that  they  might  be 
fit  for  such  as  were  not  so.  Bacon. 

Both  sides  charge  the  other  with  idolatry,  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  not  a  scholastick 
n>cety.  Stilling  fleet. 

Soho'liast,  sko'le-ast.3"3  n.  s.  [scholiast?. 
Fr.  scholiastes,  Latin.]  A  writer  of  ex- 
planatory notes. 

The  title  of  this  satyr,  in  some  ancient  manu- 
scripts, was  the  reproach  of  idleness;  though  in 
others  of  the  scholiasts  'tis  inscribed  aaruinst  the 
luxury  of  the  rich.  '    Oryden. 

What  Gellius  or  Stobaeus  cook'd  before, 
Or  chew'd  by  blind  old  scholiasts  o'er  and  o'er. 

Pope. 


n.  s.  [Latin,  j 
A  note;  an 


SCHO'LION,  sk(Vle-6n. 

SCHO'LIUM,  sko'le-um. 
explanatory  observation. 

Hereunto  have  I  added  a  certain  gloss  or  scholion, 
for  the  exposition  of  old  words,  and  uarder  phrases, 
which  manner  of  glossing  and  commenting  will  stern 
strange  in  our  language.  Spenser. 

Some  cast  all  their  metaphysical  and  moral  learn- 
ing into  the  method  of  mathematicians,  and  bring 
every  thing  relating  to  those  abstracted  or  practical 
sciences  under  theorems,  problems,  postulates, 
schotiums,  and  corollaries.  Watts. 

Scho'ly,  sko'le.  n.  s.  [scholie,  Fr.  scholi- 
um, Lat.]  An  explanatory  note.  This 
word,  with  the  verb  following,  is,  1  fan- 
cy, peculiar  to  the  learned  Hooker. 

He  therefore,  which  made  us  to  live,  hath  also 
taught  us  to  pray,  to  the  end,  that  speaking  unto 
the  Father  in  the  Son's  own  prescript  form,  without 
scholy  or  gloss  of  ours,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  ut- 
ter nothing  which  God  will  deny.  Hooker. 
That  scholy  had  need  of  a  very  favourable  reader, 
and  a  tractable,  that  snould  think  it  plain  construc- 
tion, when  to  be  commanded  in  the  word,  and 
grounded  upon  the  word,  are  made  all  one.  Hooker. 

To  Scho'ly,  sko'le.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  write  expositions. 

The  preacher  should  want  a  text,  whereupon  to 
scholy.  Hooker. 

SCHOOL,  skodl.363  n.  s.  [schola,  Latin; 
ecole,  Fr.] 

1.  A  house  of  discipline  and  instruction. 
Their  age  the  same,  their  inclinations  too, 

And  bred  together  in  one  school  they  grew.  Drydcn. 

2.  A  place  of  literary  education;  an  uni- 
versity. 

My  end  being  private,  I  have  not  expressed  my 
conceptions  in  the  language  of  the  schools.     Digby. 

Writers  on  that  subject  have  turned  it  into  a  com- 
position of  hard  words,  trifles,  and  subtilties,  for  the 
mere  use  of  the  schools,  and  that  only  to  amuse  men 
with  empty  sounds.  Watts. 

!.   A  state  of  instruction. 

The  calf  breed  to  the  rural  trade, 
Set  him  betimes  to  school,  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry.        Dryden. 

\.  System  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  par- 
ticular teachers. 

No  craz'd  brain  could  ever  yet  propound, 
Touching  the  soul,  so  vain  and  fond  a  thought; 

But  some  among  these  masters  have  been  found, 

Which  in  their  schools  the  self-same   thing   had 

taught.  Davies. 

Let  no  man  be  less  confident  in  his  faith,  con- 
cerning the  great  blessings  God  designs  in  these  di- 
vine mysteries,  by  reason  of  any  difference  in  the 
several  schools  of  christians,  concerning  the  conse- 
quent blessings  thereof.  Taylor. 

5.  The  age  of  the  church,  and  form  of 
theology  succeeding  that  of  the  fathers; 
so  called,  because  this  mode  of  treating 
religion  arose  from  the  use  of  academi- 
cal disputations. 

The  first  principles  of  christian  religion  should 
not  be  forced  with  school  points  and  private  tenets. 

Sanderson, 
A  man  may  find  an  infinite  number  of  proposi- 
tions in  books  of  metaphysicks,  school  divinity,  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  know  as  little  of  God,  spi- 
rits, or  bodies,  as  he  did  before.  Locke. 

To  School,  skddl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  instruct;  to  train. 
Una  her  besought  to  be  so  good 

As  in  her  virtuous  rules  to  school  her  knight. 

Fairy  Queen. 
He's  gentle,  never  schooVd,  and  yet  learned. 

Shakspeare, 

2.  To  teach  with  superiority;  to  tutor- 
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You  shall  go  with  me; 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  youhoth.  Shaksp. 

Cousin,  school  yourself;  hut  for  your  husband, 
He's  noble,  wise,  judicious.  Shaksp- 

School  your  child, 

And  ask  why  God's  anointed  he  revil'd.     Dryden. 

If  this  be  schooling,  'tis  well  for  the  considerer: 

I'll  engage  that  no  adversary  of  his  shall  in  this 

sense  ever  school  him.  Jltterbury. 

Scho'olboy,  skool'boe.  n.  s.   [school  and 

boy.']  A  boy  that  is  in  his  rudiments  at 

school. 

Schoolboys  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight,  Shaksp. 

He  grins,  smacks,  shrugs,  and  such  an  itch  en- 
dures, 
As  'prentices  or  schoolboys,  which  do  know 
Of  some  gay  sport  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go.  Donne. 

Once  he  had  heard  a  schoolboy  tell, 
How  Semele  of  mortal  race 

By  thunder  died.  Sicift. 

Scho'olday,  skool'da.  n.  s.  [school  and 
day.]  Age  in  which  youth  is  sent  to 
school. 

Is  all  forgot? 
All  sclwoldays  friendship,  childhood,  innocence? 

Shaksp. 
Soho'olfellow,  skool'fel-16.  n.  s.  [school 
and  fellow.']     One  bred  at  the    same 
school. 

Thy  flatt'ring  method  on  the  youth  pursue; 
Join'd  with  his  schoolfellows  by  two  and  two: 
Persuade  them  first  to  lead  an  empty  wheel, 
In  length  of  time  produce  the  lab'ring  yoke.   Dryd. 
The  emulation  of  schoolfellows  often  puts  life  and 
industry  into  young  lads.  Locke. 

Soho'olhouse,  skdol'house.  n.  s.  [school 
and  house.]  House  ot  discipline  and  in- 
struction. 

Fair  Una  gan  Fidelia  fair  request, 
To  have  her  knight  unto  her  schoolhuuse  plac'd. 

Spenser. 

Sciio'olman,  skool'man.88  n.  s.  [school 
and   7?ia?i.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  niceties  and  subtil- 
ties  of  academical  disputation. 

The  king,  though  no  good  schoolman,  converted 
one  of  them  by  dispute.  Bacon. 

Unlearn'd,  he  knew  no  schoolman^s  subtle  art; 
No  language,  but  the  language  of  the  heart.  Pope. 

2.  A  writer  of  scholastick  divinity  or  phi- 
losophy. 

If  a  man's  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find 
differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen.       Bacon. 

To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness, 
My  sickness  to  physicians.  Donne. 

Men  of  nice  palates  could  not  relish  Aristotle,  as 
he  was  drest  up  by  the  schoolmen.  Baker. 

Let  subtle  schoolmen  teach  these  friends  to  fight, 

More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite.  Pope. 

Scho'olmaster,      skdol'mas-tur.     n.    s. 

[school  and  master.]  One  who  presides 

and  teaches  in  a  school. 

I,  thy  schoolmaster,  have  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutois  not  so  careful.  Shaksp. 

Adrian  VI.  was  some  time  schoolmaster  to  Charles 
V.  Knolles. 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetoricians  lived  'till 
they  were  an  hundred  years  old;  and  so  likewise 
did  many  of  the  grammarians  and  schoolmasters,  as 
Orbilius.  Bacon. 

A  father  may  see  his  children  taught,  though  he 

himself  does  not  turn  schoolmaster.  South. 

Schoo'lmistress,    skool'mis-tre's.     n.  s. 

[school  and  mis  tress.]     A  woman  who 

governs  a  school. 

Such  precepts  I  have  selected  from  the  most  con- 
siderable which  we  have  from  nature,  that  exact 
schoolmistress.  Dryden. 


My  schoolmistress,  like  a  vixen  Turk, 
Maintains  her  lazy  husband  by  our  work.         Gay. 

Schueight,  skret.  n.  s.   [turdus  viscivo- 

rus.]  A  fish.  Ainsworih. 

Sci'agraphy,  ski'a-gra-fe.  ri.  s.  [sciagra- 
phie,  Fr.  rx.ntypct<piot.] 

1.  [In  architecture.]  The  profile  or  sec- 
tion of  a  building,  to  show  the  inside 
thereof.  Bailey. 

2.  [In  astronomy.]  The  art  of  finding  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  the  shadow 
of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  Bailey. 

Sci'atherical,  ski-a-Mer'e-kal.  ?       adj. 

Sci'atherick,  ski-a-^Aer'ik.  5  sciate- 

rique,  Fr.  ww^/nx^.]  Belonging  to  a 
sundial.  Diet. 

There  were  also,  from  great  antiquity,  sciathe- 
rical  or  sun  dials  by  the  shadow  of  a  stile  or  gnomon 
denoting  the  hours;  an  invention  ascribed  unto 
Anaxamines  by  Pliny.  Brown. 

SCIA'TICA,  si-at'te-ka.609  >  n.   s.    [sci- 

SCIA'TICK,  si-at'iik.*09      $  atigue,   Fr. 

ischiadica  fiassio,  Lat.]     The  hip  gout. 

Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most  profound  sciatica? 

Shakspeare. 
Thou  cold  sciatica, 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners.  Shaksp. 

The  Scythians,  using  continual  riding,  were  ge- 
nerally molested  with  the  sciatica,  or  hip  gout. 

Brown. 
Rack'd  with  sciatick,  martyr'd  with  the  stone, 
Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone?  Pope. 

Scia'tical,  si-at'te-kal.  adj.  [from  sciati- 
ca.] Afflicting  the  hip. 

In  obstinate  sciatical  pains,  bliitering  and  caute- 
ries have  been  found  effectual.  .  Jlrbuthnot. 

SCFENCE,  sl'ensc.  n.  s.  [science,  Fr. 
scientia,  Latin.] 

1.  Knowledge. 
If  we  conceive  God's  sight  or  science,  before  the 

creation,  to  be  extended  to  all  and  every  part  of  the 
world,  seeing  every  thing  as  it  is,  his  prescience  or 
foresight  of  any  action  of  mine,  or  rather  his  science 
or  sight  from  all  eternity,  lays  no  necessity  on  any 
thing  to  come  to  pass,  more  than  my  seeing  the  sun 
move  hath  to  do  in  the  moving  of  it.  Hammond. 
The  indisputable  mathematicks,  the  only  science 
heaven  hath  yet  vouchsafed  humanity,  have  but  few 
votaries  among  the  slaves  of  the  Stagirite.    Glanv. 

2.  Certainty  grounded  on  demonstration. 
So  you  arrive  at  truth,  though  not  at  science. 

Berkeley. 

3.  Art  attained  by  precepts,  or  built  on 
principles. 

Science  perfects  genius,  and  moderates  that  fury 
of  the  fancy  which  cannot  contain  itself  within  the 
bounds  of  reason.  Dryden. 

Any  art  or  species  of  knowledge. 

No  science  doth  make  known  the  first  principles 
whereon  it  buildeth;  but  they  are  always  taken  as 
plain  and  manifest  in  themselves,  or  as  proved  and 
granted  already,  some  former  knowledge  having 
made  them  evident.  Hooker. 

Whatsoever  we  may  learn  by  them,  we  only  at- 
tain according  to  the  manner  of  natural  sciences, 
which  mere  discourse  of  wit  and  reason  findeth  out. 

Hooker. 
I  present  you  with  a  man 
Cunning  in  musick  and  the  mathematicks, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences.  Shaksp. 

One  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  grammar, 
rhetorick,  logick,  arithmetick,  musick, 
geometry,  astronomy. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven, 
And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven. 

Pope. 


Scie'ntial,  si-en'shal.  adj.  (Trom  science .1 
Producing  science. 

From  the  tree  her  step  she  turn'd; 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  pow'r 
That  dwelt  within;  whose  presence  had  infus'd 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap  deriv'd 
From  nectar,  drink  of  gods.  Milton. 

Soienti'fical,  si-^n-tiPfe-kal.  >  adj.  [sci~ 
Scienti'fick,  si-^n-tif'fik.         £       entifi- 
gue,  Fr.  scientia  and,/ado,  Latin.]  Pro- 
ducing demonstrative  knowledge;  pro- 
ducing certainty. 

Natural  philosophy  proceeding  from  settled  prin- 
ciples, therein  is  expected  a  satisfaction  from  scien- 
tifical  progressions,  and  such  as  beget  a  sure  or  ra- 
tional belief.  Brown. 

Nowhere  are  there  more  quick,  inventive,  and 
penetrating  capacities,  fraught  with  all  kind  of  sci- 
entijical  knowledge.  Howel. 

No  man,  who  first  trafficks  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try, has  any  scientifick  evidence  that  there  is  such  a 
country,  but  by  report,  which  can  produce  no  more 
than  a  moral  certainty,  that  is,  a  very  high  proba- 
bility, and  such  as  there  can  be  no  reason  to  except 
against.  South. 

The  systems  of  natural  philosophy  that  have  ob- 
tained, are  to  be  read  more  to  know  the  hypotheses, 
than  with  hopes  to  gain  there  a  comprehensive,  scir 
entijical,  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
nature.  Locke, 

Scienti/fically,  si-fin-tif'fe-kal-e.  adv. 
[from  scientifical.]  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  knowledge. 

Sometimes  it  rests  upon  testimony,  because  it  is 
easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scientifically  instructed. 

Locke. 
Sci'mitar,  sim'me-tur.88  n.  s.  [See  Cim- 
eter.]    A  short  sword  with  a  convex 
edge. 

I'll  heat  his  blood  with  Greekish  wine  to-night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  I'll  cool  to-morrow. 

Shakspeare. 
Scink,  skink.  n.  s.    A  cast  calf.    Ainsio. 
In  Scotland  and  in  London  they  call  it 
slink. 
To   SCINTl'LLATE,   sin'til-late.  v.  n. 
[scintillo,  Latin.]    To  sparkle;  to  emit 
sparks. 
Sointilla'tion,  sin-til-la'shun.  n.  s.  [scin- 
tiltatiOy  Lat.  from  scintillate.]     The  act 
of  sparkling;  sparks  emitted. 

These  scintillations  are  not  the  accension  of  the 
air  upon  the  collision  of  two  hard  bodies,  but  rather 
the  inflammable  effluences  discharged  from  (he  bo- 
dies collided.  Brown. 
He  saith  the  planets'  scintillation  is  not  seen,  be- 
cause of  their  propinquity.                        Glanville. 
Sci'olist,  si'6-list.  n.  s.  [sciolus,  Latin.] 
One  who  knows  many  things   super- 
ficially. 

'Twas  this  vain  idolizing  of  authors  which  gave 
birth  to  that  silly  vanity  of  impertinent  citations: 
these  ridiculous  fooleries  signify  nothing  to  the 
more  generous  discerners,  but  the  pedantry  of  the 
affected  sciolists.  Glanville. 

These  passages  were  enough  to  humble  the  pre- 
sumption of  our  modern  sciolists,  if  their  pride  were 
not  as  great  as  their  ignorance.  Temple. 

Sci'olous,  si'6-lus.  adj.  [sciolus,  Latin.] 
Superficially  or  imperfectly  knowing. 

Not  used. 

I  could  wish  these  sciolous  zelotists  had  more 

judgment  joined  with  their  zeal.  Howel. 

Sci'omachy,  si-6m'ma-ke.  n.  s.Uchiama- 

chie,  French;  met  and  (*.«>%■»•]     Battle 

with  a  shadow.  This  should  be  written 

sciamachy. 


SCI 


SCO 


SCO 


To  avoid  this  sciomachy,  or  imaginary  combat  of 
words,  let  me  know,  sir,  what  you  mean  by  the 
name  of  tyrant?  Cowley. 

Sci'on,  si'iin.136  n.  s.  [scion,  Fr.]  A  small 
twig  taken  from  one  tree  to  be  ingraft- 
ed into  another. 

Sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bad  of  nobler  race.  Shakspeare. 

March  is  drawn,  in  his  left  hand  blossoms,  and 
scions  upon  his  arm.  Peacham. 

The  scions  are  best  of  an  old  tree.        Mortimer. 

SCIRE  FA' CIAS,  si-re-fa'shas.  n.  s. 
[Latin.]  A  writ  judicial,  inlaw,  most 
commonly  to  call  a  man  to  show  cause 
unto  the  court  whence  it  is  sent,  why 
execution  of  a  judgment  passed  should 
not  be  made.  This  writ  is  not  granted 
before  a  year  and  a  clay  is  passed  after 
the  judgment  given.  Coivd. 

Scirrho'sity,  skir-ros'se-te.  n.  s.  [from 
scirrhous. .]  An  induration  of  the  glands. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  occasioned  by  scirrho- 
sities  of  the  glands,  is  not  to  be  cured.  Jlrbulhnot. 
Soi'rrhous,  skir'rus.314  adj.  [from  scir- 
rhus.~j  Having  a  gland  indurated;  con- 
sisting of  a  gland  indurated. 

How  they  are  to  be  treated  when  they  are  strum- 
ous, scirrhous,  or  cancerous,  you  may  see.  Wiseman. 

Sci'rrhus,  skir'rus.109  3S0  n.  s.  [scirre, 
Fr.  This  shouid  be  written  skizrhus, 
not  merelv  because  it  comes  from 
TKippoi,  but  because  c  in  English  has 
before  e  and  i  the  sound  of  s.  See 
Skeptick.]  An  indurated  gland. 

Any  of  these  three  may  degenerate  into  a  scir- 
rhus,  and  that  scirrhus  into  a  cancer.         Wiseman. 

Sci'ssible,  sis'se-bl.  adj.  [from  scissus, 
Lat.]  Capable  of  being  divided  smooth- 
ly by  a  sharp  edge. 

The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  impres- 
sible, schsible  and  not  schsible,  and  many  other 
passions  of  matter,  arc  plebeian  notions.        Bacon. 
Sci'ssile,  sis'sil.1*0  adj.  [scissile,  French; 
scissilis,  Lat.]  Capable  of  being  cut  or 
divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp  edge. 

Animal  fat  is  a  sort  of  amphibious  substance, 
scissile  like  a  solid,  and  resolvable  by  heat. 

Jirbuthnot. 
Sci'ssion,  sizh'un.  n.  s.  [scission,  French; 
scissio,  Lat.]   The  act  of  cutting. 

Nerves  may  be  wounded  by  scission  or  puncture: 
the  former  way  they  are  usually  cut  through,  and 
wholly  cease  from  action.  Wiseman. 

Soi'ssor,  siz'zur.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  va- 
riously written,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  by  different  writers;  of  whom 
some  write  cisors,  from  ccedo,  or  in- 
cido;  others  scissors,  from  scindo;  and 
some  cisars,  cizars;  or  scissors,  from 
ciseaux,  Fr  j  A  small  pair  of  sheers,  or 
blades  moveable  on  a  pivot,  and  inter- 
cepting 'he  thing  to  be  cut. 

His  beard  they  havesing'd  off  with  brands  of  fire; 
And  ever,  as  it  blaz'd,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair; 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  sciisars  nicks  him  for  a  fool.  Sliaksi). 
Wanting  the  scissors,  with  these  hands  I'll  tear, 
II  that  obstruct  my  flight,  this  load  of  hair.    Prior. 
When  the  lawyers  and  tradesmen  brought  extra- 
vagant bills,  sir  Roger  wore  a  pair  of  scissors  in  his 
pocket,  with  which  he  would  snip  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  off  nicely.  Arbulhnot. 
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Soi'ssure,  sizh'ure.  n.  s.  [srissum,  Lat.] 
A  crack;  a  rent;  a  fissure. 

The  breach  seems  like  the  scissures  and  ruptures 
of  an  earthquake,  and  threatens  to  swallow  all  that 
attempt  to  close  it,  and  reserves  its  cure  only  for 
omnipotence.  Decay  of  Piety. 

SCLEKO  TICK,  skle-r&t'ik.  adj.  [sclero- 
tigue,  Fr.  <rK\u£&'.']  Hard:  an  epithet  of 
one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

The  ligaments  observed  in  the  inside  of  the  scle- 
rotick  tunicles  of  the  eye,  serve  instead  of  a  muscle, 
by  their  contraction,  to  alter  the  figure  of  the  eye. 

Ray  on  (lie  Creation. 

Sclero'tioks,  skle-r6t'iks.  n.s.  [from  the 
adjective.]  Medicines  which  harden 
and  consolidate  the  parts  they  are  ap- 
plied to.  Quincy. 

To  Scoat,  skote.       )  v.  a.  To  stop  a  wheel 

To  Scotch,  sk6tsh.  $    by  putting  a  stone 

01  piece  of  wood  under  it  before.  Bailey. 

To  SCOFF,  skof.  v.  n.  [schofifien,  Dut] 

To  treat  with  insolent  ridicule;  to  treat 

with  contumelious  language:  with  at. 

Of  two  noblemen  of  the  west  of  England,  the  one 
was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer  in  his 
house ;  the  other  would  ask  of  those  that  had  been 
at  his  table,  Tell,  truly,  was  there  never  a  flout  or 
dry  blow  given?  Bacon. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  in- 
considerate person,  than  prophanely  to  scoff' at  reli- 
gion. Tillotson. 

Such  is  love, 
And  such  the  laws  of  his  fantastick  empire, 
The  wanton  boy  delights  to  bend  the  mighty, 
And  scoffs  at  the  vain  wisdom  of  the  wise.      Rowe. 

Scoff,  skof.i7°  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Contemptuous  ridicule;  expression  of 
scorn;  contumelious  language. 

Our  answer  therefore  to  their  reasons  is,  no;  to 
their  scoffs,  nothing.  Hooker. 

With  scoffs  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts, 
In  open  market-place  produe'd  they  me.       Shaksp. 
How  could  men  surrender  up  their  reason  to  flat- 
tery, more  abusive  and  reproachful  than  the  rudest 
scoffs  and  the  sharpest  invectives?  South. 

Some  little  souls,  that  have  got  a  smattering  of 
astronomy  or  chemistry,  for  want  of  a  due  acquaint- 
ance with  other  sciences,  make  a  scoff  at  them  all 
in  comparison  of  their  favourite  science.         Watts. 
Soo'ffek,  skof'fur.s*  n.  s.   [from  scoff.~\ 
Insolent  ridiculer;  saucy  scorner;   con- 
tumelious reproacher. 

Sell  when  you  can;  you  are  not  for  all  markets: 
Cry  the  man  mercy,  love  him,  take  his  offer; 
Foul  is  the  most  foul,  being  found  to  be  a  scoffer. 

Shakspeare. 
Divers  have  herded  themselves  amongst  these 
profane  scofftrs,  not  that  they   are  convinced  by 
their  reasons,  but  terrified  by  iheir  contumelies. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Consider  what  the  apostle  tells  these  scoffers  they 
were  ignorant  of;  not  that  there  was  a  deluge,  but 
he  tells  them  that  they  were   ignorant  that   the 
heavens  and  the  earth  of  old  were  so  and  so  con- 
stituted. Burnet. 
Sco'fkingly,    skol't  ing-le.    adv.    [from 
scoffing.!   In  Contempt;  in  ridicule. 

Aristotle  applied  this  hemistick  scoffwgly  to  the 
sycophants  at  Athens.  Broome 

To  Scoi.n,  skold.   -v.  n.    [scholden,  Dut] 
To  quarrel  clamorously  and  rudely. 

Pardon  me.  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I'm  fore'd  to  scold.  Shakspeare. 

The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue, 
As  th'  other  is  for  beauteous  modesty.    Shakspeare. 
They  attacked  me,  some  with  piteous  nioans, 
others  grinning  and  only  shewing  their  teeth,  others 
rauting,  and  others  scolding  and  reviling. 

SUUingfleet. 
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For  gods,  we  are  by  Homer  told, 
Can  in  celestial  language  scold.  Swift. 

Scolding  and  cursing  are  her  common  conversa- 
tion-  Swift. 

Scold,  skold.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
clamorous,  rude,  mean,  low,  foul-mouth- 
ed woman. 

A  shrew  in  domestick  life  is  now  become  a  scold 
in  politicks.  Addison. 

Sun-burnt  matrons  mending  old  nets; 
Now  singing  shrill,  and  scolding  oft  between: 
Scolds  answer  foul-mouth'd  scolds.  Swift 

Scolope'ndra,  skol-o-peVdri  n.  *.  [sco- 
lo/iendre,  Fr.  TKo*o7rcv2'px.^ 

1.  A  sort  of  venomous  serpent. 

2.  [scolojiendrium,  Latin.]     An  herb. 

Ainsivorth. 
Scomm,  skom.  n.  s.  [perhaps  from  scorn- 
ma,  Latin.]    A  buffoon.     A  word  out  of 
use,  and  unworthy  of  revival. 

The  scomms,  or  buffoons,  of  quality  are  wolvish 

in  conversation.  V&trange. 

Sconce,  skonse.  n.  s.  [schantz,  German.] 

1 .  A  fort;  a  bulwark. 

Such  fellows  are  perfect  in  the  great  commanders 
names,  and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  ser- 
vices were  done;  at  such  and  such  a  sconce,  at  such 
a  breach.  Sliakspeare. 

2.  The  head:  perhaps  as  being  the  acro- 
polis, or  citadel,  of  the  body.  A  low 
word. 

Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock 
him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will 
not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery?      Shakspeare. 

3.  A  pensile  candlestick,  generally  with 
a  looking-glass  to  reflect  the  light. 

Golden  sconces  hang  upon  the  walls, 
To  light  the  costly  suppers  and  the  balls.    Drydtn. 

Triumphant  Umbriel,  on  a  sconce's  height, 
Clapp'd  his  glad  wings,  and  sat  to  view  the  fight. 

Pope. 

Put  candles  into  sconces.  Swift. 

4.  A  mulct  or  fine. 

To  Sconce,  skonse.  v.  a.  [A  word  used 
in  the  universities,  and  derived  plausi- 
bly by  Skinner,  whose  etymologies  are 
generally  rational,  from  sconce,  as  it 
signifies  the  head;  to  sconce,  being  to 
fix  a  fine  on  any  one's  head.]  To  mulct; 
to  fine.  A  low  word,  which  ought  not 
to  be  retained. 

Scoop,  sk66p.3°6  n.  s.  [sc/ioe/ie,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  kind  of  large  ladle;  a  vessel  with  a 
long  handle  used  to  throw  out  liquor. 

They  turn  upside  down  hops  on  malt-kilns,  when 
almost  dry,  with  a  scoop.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  chirurgeon's  instrument. 
Endeavour  with  thy  scoop,  or  fingers,  to  force  the 

stone  outwards.  Sharp. 

3.  A  sweep;  a  stroke.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  swoqji. 

0  hell-kite* 
What,  all  my  pretty  chicken?  and  their  dam 
At  one  fell  scoop!  Shakspeare. 

To  Scoop,  skoop.  t.  a.  [schoe/ien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  lade  out. 

As  by  the  brook  he  stood, 
He  scoop'd  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood.    A-t/rf. 

2.  Tl  is  word  seems  to  have  not  been  un- 
derstood by  Thomson. 

Melted  Alpine  «nows 
The  mountain  cisterns  fill,  tin/se  ample  stores 
Of  water  scoop'd  among  the  hollow  rocks.  Thomson. 

3.  To  empty  by  lading. 

If  some  prnurious  source  by  chance  appear'd 
Srnnty  of  waters,  when  you  scooped  it  dry, 
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And  offer'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 

Did  he  not  dash  th'  un tatted  moisture  from  him? 

Jlddison. 

4.  To  carry  off,  so  as  to  leave  the  place 
hollow. 

A  spectator  would  think  this  circular  mount  had 
been  actually  scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space. 

Spectator. 

Her  fore-feet  are  broad,  that  she  may  scoop  awaj 
much  earth  at  a  time.  Jlddison. 

To  his  single  eye,  that  in  his  forehead  glar'd 
Like  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  burnish'd  shield, 
A  forky  staff  we  dext'rously  applied, 
Which,  in  the  spacious  socket  turning  round, 
Scoopt  out  the  big  round  jelly  from  its  orb.  Jlddison. 

5.  To  cut  into  holiowness  or  depth. 

Whatever  part  of  the  arbour  they  scoop  in,  it  has 
an  influence  on  all  the  rest;  for  the  sea  immediate- 
ly works  the  whole  bottom  to  a  level.         Jlddison. 

Those  carbuncles  the  Indians  will  scoop,  so  as  to 
hold  above  a  pint.  Jlrbuthnot 

It  much  conduces  how  to  scare 
The  little  race  of  birds,  that  hop 
From  spray  to  spray,  scooping  the  costliest  fruit, 
Insatiate,  undisturb'd.  Philips. 

The  genius  of  the  place 
Or  helps  th'  ambitious  bill  the  heav'n  to  scale, 
Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale.  Pope. 

Sco  oper,  sk66p'ur."  n.  s.  [from  scoofi.~\ 

One  who  scoops. 
Scope,  skope.  n.  s.  [sco/ius,  Latin.] 

1.  Aim;  intention;  drift. 

Your  scope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws, 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.  Shakspeare 

His  coming  hither  hath  no  farther  scope 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Infrancbisement  immediate  on  his  knees.      Shaksp. 

Had  the  whole  scope  of  the  author  been  answer- 
able to  his  title,  he  would  have  only  undertaken  to 
prove  what  every  man  is  convinced  of;  but  the  drift 
of  the -pamphlet  is  to  stir  up  our  compassion  towards 
the  rebels.  Mdison. 

2.  Thing  aimed  at;  mark;  final  end. 

The  scope  of  all  their  pleading  against  man's  au- 
thority is  to  overthrow  such  laws  and  constitutions 
in  the  church,  as,  depending  thereupon,  if  they 
should  therefore  be  taken  away,  would  leave  nei- 
ther face  nor  memory  of  church  to  continue  long  in 
the  world.  Hooker. 

Now  was  time 
To  aim  their  counsels  to  the  fairest  scope.  Hub.  Ta. 

We  should  impute  the  war  to  the  scope  at  which 
it  aimeth.  Raleigh. 

He,  in  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels, 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim.  Milton. 

3.  Room;  space;  amplitude  of  intellectual 
view. 

An  heroick  poet  is  not  tied  to  a  bare  representa- 
tion of  what  is  true,  but  that  he  might  let  himself 
loose  to  visionary  objects,  which  may  give  him  a 
freer  scope  for  imagination.  Dryden. 

These  theorems  being  admitted  into  opticks, 
there  would  be  scope  enough  of  handling  that  sci- 
ence voluminously,  after  a  new  manner;  not  only 
by  teaching  those  things  which  tend  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  vision,  but  also  by  determining  mathemati- 
cally all  kinds  of  phenomena  of  colours  which  could 
be  produced  by  refraction.  Newton. 

4u  Liberty;  freedom  from  restraint. 

If  this  constrain  them  to  grant  that  their  axiom 
is  not  to  take  any  place,  save  in  those  things  only 
where  the  church  hath  larger  scope,  it  resteth  that 
they  search  out  some  stronger  reason.  Hooker. 

Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder, 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat, 
Or  else  1  swoon  with  this  dead  killing  news. 

Shakspeare. 
5.  Liberty  beyond  just  limits;  license. 

Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope 


'Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do.  Shakspeare. 

Being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working.        Shakspeare. 

6.  Act  of  riot;  sally. 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast, 
So  every  scope,  by  the  immoderate  use, 
Turns  to  restraint.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Extended  quantity. 

The  scopes  of  land  granted  to  the  first  adventur- 
ers were  too  large,  and  the  liberties  and  royalties 
were  too  great  for  subjects.  Davies. 

8.  It  is  out  of  use,  except  in  the  first  three 
senses. 

Sco'pui.ous,  skop'pu-lus.  adj.  [scofiulo- 
s«3,  Lat.]   Full  of  rocks.  Diet. 

ScoRBu'TieAL,  skor-bu'te-kal. )       ,. 
Scokbu'tick,  skor-bu'tik.609    $       J' 
\jscorbutique*  Fr.  from  scorbutus,  Lat,] 
Diseased  with  the  scurvy. 

A  person  about  forty,  of  a  full  and  scorbutical 
body,  having  broke  her  skin,  endeavoured  the  cur- 
ing of  it;  but  observing  the  ulcer  sanious,  I  propos- 
ed Uigtption.  Wiseman. 
Violent  purging  hurts  scorbutick  constitutions; 
lenitive  substances  relieve.                      Jlrbuthnot. 

Scorbu'tioally,  skor-bu'te-kal-e.  adv. 
[from  scorbutical.]  With  tendency  to 
the  scurvy;  in  the  scurvy. 

A  woman  of  forty,  scorbutically  and  hydropically 
affected,  having  a  sordid  ulcer,  put  herself  into  my 
hand.  Wiseman. 

Scorce,  skorse.  n.  s.  This  word  is  used 
by  Sfienscr  for  discourse,  or  power  of 
reason:  in  imitation  perhaps  of  the 
Italians. 

Lively  vigour  rested  in  his  mind, 
And  recompens'd  him  with  a  better  scorce; 
Weak  body  well  is  chang'd  for  mind's  redoubled 
force.  Fairy  Qween. 

To  SCORCH,  skdrtsh.3*2  -v.  a.  [reopen- 
eb,  Sax.  burnt.] 

1.  To  burn  superficially. 

Fire  scorcheth  in  frosty  weather.  Bacon. 

The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire; 
The  breath  they  drew  no  longer  air  but  fire: 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorch' d.  Dryden. 

2.  To  burn. 

Power  was  given  to  scorch  men  with  fire. 

Revelations. 

The  same  that  left  thee  by  the  cooling  stream, 
Safe  from  sun's  heat,  but  scorched  with  beauty's 
beam.  Fairfax. 

You  look  with  such  contempt  on  pain, 
That  languishing  you  conquer  more: 
So  lightnings  which  in  storms  appear, 
Scorch  more  than  when  the  skies  are  clear.  Waller. 

The  same  beams  that  shine,  scorch  too.      South. 
I  rave, 
And,  like  a  giddy  bird  in  dead  of  night, 
Fly  round  the  fire  that  scorches  me  to  death.    Dryd. 

He,  from  whom  the  nations  should  receive 
Justice  and  freedom,  lives  himself  a  slave; 
Tortur'd  by  cruel  change  of  wild  desires, 
Lash'd  by  mad  rage,  and  scorc/i'd  by  brutal  fires. 

Prior. 
To  Scorch,  skdrtsh.  v.  n.    To  burn  su- 
perficially; to  be  dried  up. 

The  swarthy  Africans  complain 
To  see  the  chariot  of  tbe  sun 
So  nigh  their  scorching  country  run.      .Roscommon. 

The  love  was  made  in  autumn,  and  the  hunting 
followed  properly  when  the  heats  of  that  scorching 
country  were  declining.  Dryden. 

Scatter  a  little  mungy  straw  or  fern  amongst  your 
seedlings,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  scorching,  and 
to  receive  the  moisture  that  falls.  Mortimer. 


Scorching    Fennel,   skdrtsh'ing-fen'neL 
n.  s.  A  plant. 

SCO'RDIUM,   skor'de-um,   or  skor'je- 
um.393  294  376  n.  s.  [Latin.]  An  herb. 

Ainstvorth. 
SCORE,  skore.  n.  s.  [sfcora,  Islandick;  a 

mark,  cut,  or  notch.] 
1.  A  notch,  or  long  incision. 

Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score 
and  the  tally:  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used. 

Shakspeare 
A  line  drawn. 
3.  An  account  which,  when  writing  was 
less  common,  was   kept  by  marks  on 
tallies,  or  by  lines  of  chalk. 

He's  worth  no  more: 
They  say  he  parted  well  and  paid  bis  score.  Shaksp. 
Does  not  the  air  feed  the  flame?  And  does  not 
the  flame  warm  and  enlighten  the  air?  Does  not  the 
earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements,  in  the  fruits 
that  issue  from  it?  South. 

Account  kept  of  something  past;  an 
epoch;  an  era. 

Universal  deluges  have  swept  all  away,  except 
two  or  three  persons  who  begun  the  world  again 
upon  a  new  score.  Tillotson. 

Debt  imputed. 

That  thou  dost  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Reason;  motive. 

He  had  been  prentice  to  a  brewer, 
But  left  the  trade;  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score.         Hudibras. 
A  lion,  that  had  got  a  politick  fit  of  sickness, 
wrote  the  fox  word  how  glad  he  should  be  of  his 
company,  upon  the  score  of  ancient  friendship. 

V Estrange. 

If  your  terms  are  moderate,  we'll  never  break 

off  upon  that  score.  Collier. 

Sake;  account;  relative  motive. 

You  act  your  kindness  on  Cydaria's  score.  Dryd. 

Kings  in  Greece  were  deposed  by  their  people 

upon  the  score  of  their  arbitrary  proceedings.  Stoift. 

8.  Twenty.  I  suppose,  because  twenty, 
being  a  round  number,  was  distinguish- 
ed on  tallies  by  a  long  score. 

How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour?  Shakspeare, 

The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more; 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  is  a  score.  Pope. 

For  some  scores  of  lines  there  is  a  perfect  ab- 
sence of  that  spirit  of  poesy.  Watts. 

9.  A  song  in  Score.  The  words  with  the 
musical  notes  of  a  song  annexed. 

To  Score,  skore.  v.  a. 

1.  To  set  down  as  a  debt. 

Madam,  I  know  when 
Instead  of  five  you  scored  me  ten.  Sioift. 

2.  To  impute;  to  charge. 

Your  follies  and  debauches  change 
With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 
Are  tir'd,  and  cannot  score  'em  on  the  stage; 
Unless  each  vice  in  short-hand  they  indite, 
Ev'n  as  notcht  prentices  whole  sermons  write. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  mark  by  a  line. 

Hast  thou  appointed  where  the  moon  should  rise, 
And  with  her  purple  light  adorn  the  skies? 
Scor'd  out  the  bounded  sun's  obliquer  ways, 
That  he  on  all  might  spread  his  equal  rays?  Sandys. 

SCQ'RIAy  sko're-a.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Dross;  re- 
crement. 

The  scoria,  or  vitrified  part,  which  most  metals, 
when  heated  or  melted,  do  continually  protrude  to 
the  surface,  and  which,  by  covering  the  metals  in 
form  of  a  thin  glassy  skin,  causes  these  colours,  is 
much  denser  than  water.  Newton* 
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Sco'rious,  sko're-us.31*  adj.  [from  scoria, 
Lat.]  Drossy;  recrementitious. 

By  the  fire  they  emit  many  drossy  and  scorious 
parts.  Brown. 

To  SCORN,  sk6rn.  v.  a.  \_schernen,  Dut. 

escorner,  Fr.J   To  despise;  to  slight;   to 

revile;  to  vilify;   to  contemn. 
My  friends  scorn  me;  but  mine  eye  poureth  out 

tears  unto  God.  Job. 

To  Scorn,  sk6rn.  v.  n. 

1.  To  scoff;  to  treat  with  contumely. 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black; 
And,  now  I  ara  re  member 'd,  scorn'd  at  me.  Shaks. 

Our  souls  is  filled  with  the  scorning  of  those  that 
are  at  ease,  and  with  the  contempt  of  the  proud. 

Psalms. 

2.  To  disdain;  to  think  unworthy. 

I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-born  day 
With  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  scorned  to  think  of  night.  Crashato. 

Fame,  that  delights  around  the  world  to  stray, 
Scorn?  uot  to  take  our  Argos  in  her  way.        Pope. 

3.  To  despise;  to  contemn. 

Surely  he  scorneth  the  scorner,  but  he  giveth 
grace  unto  the  lowly.  Proverbs. 

Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain'd, 
And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facil  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd.    Milton. 

4.  To  neglect;  to  disregard. 

This  my  long  sufferance,  and  my  day  of  grace, 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste; 
But  hard  be  harden'd,  blind  be  blinded  more. 

Milton. 
Scorn,  skorn.  n.  s.  [escorne,  old  Fr.  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  Contempt;  scoff;  slight;  act  of  contu- 
mely. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Afric's  sun 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 

Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in  scorn? 
Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears.       Shaksp. 

If  we  draw  her  not  unto  us,  she  will  laugh  us  to 
scow.  Judith. 

Diogenes  was  asked  in  scorn,  What  was  the  mat- 
ter that  philosophers  haunted  rich  men,  and  not 
rich  men  philosophers  ?  He  answered,  Because  the 
one  knew  what  they  wanted,  the  other  did  not. 

Bacon. 

Whosoever  hath  any  thing  in  his  person  that  in- 
duces contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetual  spur  to  res- 
cue himself  from  scorn:  therefore  all  deformed  per- 
sons are  bold,  as  being  on  their  own  defence,  as 
exposed  to  scorn.  Bacon. 

Every  sullen  frown  and  bitter  scorn 
Bui  fann'd  the  fuel  that  too  fast  did  burn.  Dryden. 

2.  Subject  of  ridicule;  thing  treated  with 
contempt. 

Is  it  not  a  most  horrid  ingratitude,  thus  to  make 
a  scorn  of  him  that  made  us?  Tillotson. 

Numedia's  grown  a  scorn  among  the  nations, 
For  breech  of  publick  vows.  Jlddison. 

3.  To  think  Scorn.     To  disdain;  to  hold 
unworthy  of  regard.  Not  now  in  use. 

If  he  do  fully  prove  himself  the  honest  shepherd 
Menalcas  his  brother  and  heir,  I  know  no  reason 
why  you  should  think  scorn  of  him.  Sidney. 

Unto  thee  will  1  cry,  O  Lord:  think  no  scorn  of 
me,  lest,  if  thou  make  as  though  thou  hearest  not, 
I  become  like  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit. 

Psalms. 

4.  To  laugh  to  Scorn.  To  deride  as  con- 
temptible. 

He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  them 
to  scorn;  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision. 

Psalms.  Common  Prayer. 
Sco'rner,  skdrn'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  scorn.] 
\.  Contemner;  despiser. 

They  are  very  active;  vigilant  in  their  enterpriz- 
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es,  present  in  perils,  and  great  scorners  of  death. 

Spenser. 

2.  Scoffer;  ridiculer. 

The  scorner  should  consider,  upon  the  sight  of  a 
cripple,  that  it  was  only  the  distinguishing  mercy 
of  heaven  that  kept  him  from  being  one  too. 

VEstrange. 
They,  in  the  scorner's  or  the  judge's  seat, 
Dare  to  condemn  the  virtue  which  thay  hate.  Prior. 
Sco'rnful,  skorn'ful.af//.  [scorn  and  full.] 

1.  Contemptuous;  insolent;  disdainful. 

The  enamour'd  deity 
The  scornful  damsels  shuns.  Dryden. 

2.  Acting  in  defiance. 

With  him  I  o'er  the  hills  had  run, 
Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun.  Prior 
Sco'rnfully,    skorn'fui-e.    adv.    [from 
scornful.]   Contemptuously;  insolently. 
He  used  us  scornfully:  he  would  have  shew'd  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  receiv'd  for's  country. 

Shakspeare. 
The  sacred  rights  of  the  christian  church  are 
scornfully  trampled  on  in  print,  under  an  hypocriti- 
cal pretence  of  maintaining  them.  Jitterbury. 
Sco'rpion,  skdr'pe-un.  n.s.  [scorpion,  Fr. 
scorfiio,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  reptile  much  resembling  a  small  lob- 
ster, but  that  his  tail  ends  in  a  point, 
with  a  very  venomous  sting. 

Well,  fore-warning  winds 
Did  seem  to  say,  seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest.    Shaks. 
Full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife.    Shaks. 

2.  One  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiack. 

The  squeezing  crab  and  stinging  scorpion  shine. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  scourge  so  called  from  its  cruelty. 

My  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but 
I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.  1  Kings. 

4.  [scorfiius,  Lat.]  A  sea  fish,    Ainsworth. 
Scorpion    Sena,    skor'pe-un-se'na.   n.   s. 

[emerus,  Lat.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Scorpion  Grass,  skor'pe-un-gras'.  "j 
Scorpion's  Tail,  skor'pe-unz-tale'.  U.s. 
Scorpion  Wort,  skor'pe-un-wurt'.  J 

Herbs.  Ainsworth. 

Scot,  skot.  n.  s.  [ecot,  Fr.] 

1.  Shot;  payment. 

2.  Scot  and  Lot.  Parish  payments. 

'Twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Shakspeare. 

Protogenes,  historians  note, 
Liv'd  there  a  burgess,  scot  and  lot. 


Prior. 
The  chief  point  that  has  puzzled  the  freeholders, 
as  well  as  those  that  pay  scot  and  lot,  for  about  these 
six  months,  is  Whethei  they  would  rather  be  go- 
verned by  a  prince  that  is  obliged  by  law  to  be 
good,  or  by  one  who,  if  he  pieases,  may  plunder  or 
imprison.  Addison. 

To  SCOTCH,  skotsh.  v.  a.  To  cut  with 
shallow  incisions. 

He  was  too  hard  for  him;  directly  before  Co- 
rioli,  he  scocht  and  nocht  him  like  a  carbonado. 

Shakspeare  ■ 
Scotch,  skotsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
slight  cut;  a  shallow  incision. 

We'll  beat  'em  into  bench-holes:  I  have  yet  room 
for  six  scotches  more.  Shakspeare. 

Give  him  four  scotches  with  a  knife,  and  then 
put  into  his  belly,  and  these  scotches,  sweet  herbs. 

Wotton. 
Scotch  Collops,  skotsh-kol'lups.         > 
Sootch'd  Collops,  skotsh'd-kol'lups.  $ 
n.  s.  [from  to  scotch,  or  cut.]  Veal  cut 
into  small  pieces. 
Scotch  Hofifiers,  sk6tsh'h6p-porz.  n.  s. 
A  play  in  which  boys  hop  over  lines  or 
scotches  in  the  ground. 
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Children  being  indifferent  to  any  thing  they  cau 
do,  dancing  and  scotch  hoppers  would  be  the  same 
thing  to  them.  Locke. 

Scotfrkf/,  sk&t-free'.  adj.  Without  scot 
or  mulct;  unhurt;  imfiune. 

Soo'tomy,  skot'to-me.  n.  s.  [c- xoT«»t*.]  A 
dizzinness  or  swimming  in  the  head, 
causing  dimness  of  sight,  wherein  ex- 
ternal objects  seem  to  turn  round. 

Ainsworth.  Bailey. 

Soo'ttering,  skot'tur-ing.  n.  s.  A  pro- 
vincial word,  which  denotes,  in  Here- 
fordshire, a  custom  among  the  boys  of 
burning  a  wad  of  pease-straw  at  the  end 
of  harvest.  Bailey. 

Sco'vel,  skov'vl.  n.  s.  \scofia,  Lat.]  A 
sort  of  mop  of  clouts  for  sweeping  an 
oven;  a  mauikin.        Ainsworth.  Bailey. 

Sco'undrel,  skoun'dril."  n.  s.  [scondar- 
nolo,  Italian,  a  hider:  Skinner.]  A  mean 
rascal;  a  low  petty  villain.  A  word  ra- 
ther ludicrous. 

Now  to  be  baffled  by  a  scoundrel, 
An  upstart  sect'ry,  and  a  mungrel.  Hudibras. 

Scoundiels  as  these  wretched  Ombites  be, 
Canopus  they  exceed  in  luxury.  Tate. 

Go,  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 
Go,  and  pretend  your  family  is  young; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 

Pope. 

To  SCOUR,  skour.312  v.  a.  [skurer,  Dan. 
scheuren,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  rub  hard  with  any  thing  rough,  in 
order  to  clean  the  surface. 

I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rust, 
than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion. 

Shakspeare 
By  dint  of  sword  his  crown  he  shall  increase. 
And  scour  his  armour  from  the  rust  of  peace. 

Dryden. 
Part  scour  the  rusty  shields  with  seam,  and  part 
New  grind  the  blunted  ax  and  point  the  dart. 

Dryden. 
Some  blamed  Mrs.  Bull  for  grudging  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  soap  and  sand  to  scour  the  rooms. 

Jlrbulhnot. 
Poor  Vadius,  long  with  learned  spleen  devour'd, 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  scoured 

Pope. 

2.  To  purge  violently. 
To  cleanse;  to   bleach;  to  whiten;  to 

bianch. 

In  some  lakes  the  water  is  so  nitrous,  as  if  foul 
clothes  be  put  into  it,  it  scoureth  them  of  itself; 
and,  if  they  stay,  they  moulder  away.  Bacon. 

A  garden  worm  should  be  well  scoured  eight  day* 
in  moss,  before  you  fish  with  him.  Walton 

Beneath  the  lamp  her  tawdry  ribbons  glare, 
The  new  scoured  manteau,  and  the  slattern  air. 

Gay. 

4.  To  remove  by  scouring. 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 

With  such  a  heady  current,  scouring  faults; 

Nor  ever  hydra-headed  wilfulness 

So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 

As  in  this  king.  Shakspeare. 

1  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favour  in  a  bloody  mask, 
V\  hich,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it. 

Shakspeare. 

Then  in  the  clemency  of  upward  air 
We  scour  our  spots,  and  the  dire  thunder's  scar. 

Drydtn. 

5.  [scot "re.  Italian.]  To  range  about,  in 
order  to  catch  or  drive  away  something; 
to  clear  away. 

The  kings  of  JLacedemon  having  sent  out  some 
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^allies,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  their  nephews, 
to  scour  the  sea  of  the  pirates,  they  met  us.  Sidney. 
Divers  are  kept  continually  to  scour  these  seas, 
infested  greatly  by  pirates.  Sandys. 

If  with  thy  guards  thou  scour'st  the  streets  by 
night, 
And  dost  in  murders,  rapes,  and  spoils  delight, 
Please  not  thyself  the  flatt'ring  crowd  to  hear. 

Dryden. 
6.  To  pass  swiftly  over. 
Sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left. 

Milton. 
Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found, 
But  men  and  steeds  lie  grov'ling  on  the  ground; 
The  points  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the  shield, 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the  field. 
The  knights  unhors'd.  Dryden. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 
throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow: 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the 
main.  Pope. 

To  Scour,  skour.  ~u.  n. 

1.  To  perform  the  office  of  cleaning  do- 
mestick  utensils. 

I  keep  his  house,  and  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, 
scour,  dress  meat,  and  make  the  beds.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  clean 

Warm  water  is  softer  than  cold;  for  it  scour eth 
better.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  purged   or  lax;   to  be  diseased 
with  looseness. 

Some  apothecaries,  upon  stamping  coloquintida, 
have  been  put  into  a  great  scouring  by  the  vapour 
only.  Bacon. 

Convulsion  and  scouring,  they  say,  do  often  cause 
•ne  another.  Graunt. 

If  you  turn  sheep  into  wheat  or  rye  to  feed,  let  it 
not  be  too  rank,  lest  it  make  them  scour.  Mortimer. 

4.  To  rove;  to  range. 

Barbarossa,  scouring  along  the  coast  of  Italy, 
struck  an  exceeding  terror  into  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome.  Knolles. 

5.  To  run  here  and  there. 

The  enemy's  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choak  the  air  with  dust.  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  run  with  great  eagerness  and  switt- 
ness;  to  scamper. 

She  from  him  fled  with  all  herpow'r, 
Who  after  her  as  hastily  'gan  to  scour.  Fairy  Queen. 

I  saw  men  scour  so  on  their  way:  I  eyed  them 
Even  to  their  ships.  Shakspeare. 

Word  was  brought  him,  in  the  middle  of  his 
schemes,  that  his  house  was  robbed;  and  so  away 
he  scours  to  learn  the  truth.  VEstrange. 

Iftheybemen  of  fraud,  they'll  scour  off  them- 
selves, and  leave  those  that  trust  them  to  pay  the 
reckoning  VEslrange. 

So  four  fierce  coursers,  starting  to  the  race, 
Scour  through  the  plain,  and  lengthen  ev'ry  pace; 
Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  threat'ning  cries  they  fear, 
But  force  along  the  trembling  charioteer.    Dryden. 

As  soon  as  any  foreign  object  presses  upon  the 
sense,  those  spirits,  which  are  post  upon  the  out- 
guards,  immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  scour  off 
to  the  brain,  which  is  the  head  quarters.      Collier. 

Swift  at  her  call  her  husband  scoured  away 
To  wreak  his  hunger  on  thedestin'd  prey.       Pope- 

Scou'rer,  skour'ur.  n.  s.  [from  scour.~\ 

1.  One  that  cleans  by  rubbing. 

2.  A  purge,  rough  and  quick. 

3.  One  who  runs  swiftly. 

SCOURGE,  skurje.31*  n.  s.  [escourgee, 
Fr.  acoreggia,  Italian;  corrigia,  Lat.] 

i.  A  whip;  a  lash;  an  instrument  of  disci- 
pline. 

When  he  had  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he 
Jrove  them  all  out  of  the  temple.  John. 


The  scourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour, 
Call  us  to  penance.  Milton. 

2.  A  punishment;  a  vindictive  affliction. 

What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 

Shakspeare. 
See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 
That  heav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love. 

Shakspeare. 
Famine  and  plague  are  sent  as  scourges  for  amend- 
ment. 2  Esdras. 

3.  One  that  afflicts,  harasses,  or  destroys. 
Thus  Attila  was  caUed  Jlagellum  Dei. 

Is  this  the  scourge  of  France? 
Is  this  the  Talbot  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes? 

Shakspeare. 
Such  conquerors  are  not  the  favourites  but  scourg- 
es of  God,  the  instruments  of  that  vengeance. 

Alterbury. 
In  all  these  trials  I  have  borne  a  part; 
I  was0myself  the  scourge  that  caus'd  the  smart.  Pope. 

Immortal  Jove! 
Let  kings  no  more  with  gentle  mercy  sway, 
Or  bless  a  people  willing  to  obey; 
But  crush  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod, 
And  every  monarch  be  the  scourge  of  God.      Pope. 

4.  A  whip  for  a  top. 

If  they  had  a  top,  the  scourge  stick  and  leather 

strap  should  be  left  to  their  own  making.       Locke. 

To    Scourge,    skurje.  v.    a.    [from    the 

noun  3 

1.  To  lash  with  a  whip;  to  whip. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 

Make  instruments  to  scourge  us.  Shakspeare. 

Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  Roman?        Jlcts. 

He  scourged  with  many  a  stroke  th'  indignant 

waves.  Milton 

When  a  professor  of  any  religion  is  set  up  to  be 

laughed  at,  this  cannot  help  us  to  judge  of  the  truth 

of  his  faith,  any  better  than  if  he  were  scourged. 

Watts. 

2.  To  punish;  to  chastise;  to  chasten;  to 
castigate,  with  any  punishment  or  afflic- 
tion. 

Seeing  that  thou  hast  been  scourged  from  heaven, 

declare  the  mighty  power  of  God.         2  Maccabees. 

He  will  scourge  us  for  our  iniquities,   and  will 

have  mercy  again.  Tobit. 

Sco'urger,      skur'jur.98     n.    $.      [from 

scourge.~\  One  that  scourges;  a  punish- 

isher  or  chastiser. 

To  Soourse,  skorse.  v.  a.  To  exchange 
one  thing  for  another;  to  swap.  Ains- 
toorth.  It  seems  a  corruption  of  scorsa, 
Italian,  exchange;  and  hence  a  horse 
scourser. 

Scout,  skout.312  n.  s.  [escout,  Fr.  from 
escouter;  auscultare,  Lat.  to  listen;  scol- 
ta,  Italian.]]  One  who  is  sent  privily 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  return1d  again, 
That  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  dauphin! 

Shakspeare. 
As  when  a  scout, 
Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 
All  night,  at  last,  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn, 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill. 

Milton. 

This  great  vessel  may  have  lesser  cabins,  wherein 

scouts  may  be  lodged  for  the  taking  of  observations 

Wilkins. 
The  scouts  to  sev'ral  parts  divide  their  way, 
To  learn  the  natives  names,  their  towns,  explore 
The  coasts.  Dryden. 

To  Scout,  skout.  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.j 
I.  To  go  out,  in  order  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  an  enemy  privately. 


Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions;  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night, 
Scorning  surprize.  Milton. 

As  a  hunted  panther  casts  about 
Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  list'ning  ears  te 

scout; 
€o  she,  to  shun  his  toils,  her  cares  employ 'd.  Dryd. 

Command  a  party  out, 
With  a  strict  charge  not  to  engage,  but  scout.  Dryd. 
2.  To  ridicule;  to  sneer.    This  is  a  sense 

unauthorized,  and  vulgar. 
To  Scowl,  skoul.  i>.  w.[pcyhan,  to  squint, 
Sax.  skeela  sig,  to  look  sour,  Islandick.j 
To  frown;  to  pout;  to  look  angry,  sour, 
or  sullen. 

Miso,  her  authority  increased,  came  with  scowling 
eyes  to  deliver  a  slavering  good-morrow  to  the  two 
ladies.  Sidney. 

With  bent  louring  brows,  as  she  would  threat, 
She  scowVd  and  frown'd  with  froward  countenance. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes. 

Did  scotch  on  Richard.  Shakspeare. 

Not  a  courtier, 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  look,  but  hath  a  heart  that  is 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at.  Shakspeare* 

The  dusky  clouds  o'erspread 
Heav'n's  cheerful  face;  the  low'ring  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darken 'd  landscape  snow  or  show'r. 

Milton. 
Fly,  fly,  profane  fogs!  far  hence  fly  away 
With  your  dull  influence;  it  is  for  you 
To  sit  and  scowl  upon  night's  heavy  brow.  Crashaw. 

In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heav'ns 
Cast  a  deploring  eye.  Thomson-. 

Scowl,   sk6iil.322  n.  s.  [from   the   verb] 
Look  of  sullenness  or  discontent;  gloom. 

I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-born  day 
With  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  scorn 'd  to  think  of  night; 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  heav'n's  radiant  face  look  foul, 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  night, 
To  blot  the  newly-blossom'd  light.  Crashaw. 

Sco'wlingly,    skoul'ing-le.   adv.    [from 
scoiv(.^\  With  a  frowning  and  sullen  look. 
To  Scra'bble, skrab'bl.403  v. n. [krabbele?i, 
scraffelen,  to  scrape  or  scratch,  Dutch."} 
To  paw  with  the  hands. 

He  feign'd  himself  mad  in   their  hands,  and 

scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate.  i  Samuel. 

SCRAGG,  skrag.  n.  s.  [scrag/ie,  Dutch.]] 

Any  thing  thin  or  lean. 
Scra'gged,  sk  iag'ged.sG6  adj.  [This  seems 
corrupted  from  cragged.~\     Rough;  un- 
even; full  of  protuberances  or  asperities. 
Is  there  then  any  physical  deformity  in  the  fabrick 
of  a  human  body,   because  our  imagination  can 
strip  it  of  its  muscles  and  skin,  and  shew  us  the 
scragged  and  knotty  back-bone?  Bentley. 

Scra'ggedness,  ski'ag'ged-nes.w.A-.  [from 

scragged.^ 
Scra'gginess,  skrag'ge-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
scraggy.^ 

1.  Leanness;  marcour. 

2.  Unevenness;  roughness;  ruggedness. 
Sora'ggy,  skiag'ge.383  adj.  [from  scrag.~j 

1.  Lean;  marcid;  thin; 

Such  a  constitution  is  easily  known,  by  the  body 
being  lean,  warm,  hairy,  scraggy,  and  dry,  without 
a  disease.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  [corrupted  from  craggy. .]  Rough;  rug- 
ged; uneven. 

From  a  scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Half  overshades  the  ocean,  hardy  men, 
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Fearless  of  rending  winds  and  dashing  waves, 
Cut  sampire.  Philips. 

To  Scra'mble,  skra\m'bl.  v.  n.  [the  same 
with  scrabble;  scraffelen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  catch  at  any  thing  eagerly  and  tu- 

multuously  with   the   hands;  to  catch 

■with  haste   preventive  of  another;   to 

contend  tumultuously  which  shall  catch 

any  thing. 

England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  sc?a/n*/e,;and  to  part  by  th'  teeth 
The  unow'd  interest  of  proud  swelling  state.  Shaks. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reck'ning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest.      Milton. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that,  when  such  a  tree 
was  shaking,  there  would  be  no  scrambling  for  the 
fruit.  Stillingfleet. 

They  must  have  scrambled  with  the  wild  beasts 
for  crabs  and  nuts.  Ray. 

2.  To  climb  by  the  help  of  the  hands:  as, 
he  scrambled  up  that  rock. 

Scra'mble,  skram'bl.405  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.] 

1.  Eager  contest  for  something,  in  which 
one  endeavours  to  get  it  before  another. 

As  they  were  in  the  middle  of  their  gambols, 
somebody  threw  a  handful  of  apples  among  them, 
that  set  them  presently  together  by  the  ears  upon 
the  scramble.      •  UEstrange. 

Because  the  desire  of  money  is  constantly  almost 
every  where  the  same,  its  vent  varies  very  little, 
but  as  its  greater  scarcity  enhances  its  price,  and 
increases  the  scramble.  Locke. 

2.  Act  of  climbing  by  the  help  of  the 
hands. 

Soka'mbler,  skram'bl-ur.98  n.  s.  [from 
scramble.^ 

1.  One  that  scrambles. 

All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  fall  upon  him. 

Mdison. 

2.  One  that  climbs  by  help  of  the  hands. 
To  Scranch,  skransh.  v.  a.  \_schrantzer, 

Dutch.]  To  grind  somewhat  crackling 
between  the  teeth.  The  Scots  retain  it. 

Scra'nnel,  skran'nil."  adj.  [Of  this  word 
I  know  not  the  etymology,  nor  any  other 
example.]  Vile;  worthless.  Perhaps 
grating  by  the  sound. 

When  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

Milton. 
Scrap,  skrap.  n.  s.  [from  scrafie,  a  thing 

scraped  or  rubbed  off.] 
1.  A  small  particle;  a  little  piece;  a  frag- 
ment. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  vanity  to  spend  all  our 
time  raking  into  the  scraps  and  imperfect  remains 
of  former  ages,  and  neglecting  the  clearer  notices 
of  our  own.  Glanville. 

Trencher  esquires  spend  their  time  in  bopping 
from  one  great  man's  table  to  another's,  only  to 
pick  up  scraps  and  intelligence.  VEstrange. 

Languages  are  to  be  learned  only  by  reading 
and  talking,  and  not  by  scraps  of  authors  got  by 
heart.  Locke. 

No  rag,  no  scrap,  of  all  the  beau,  or  wit, 
That  once  so  flutter'd,  and  that  once  so  writ     Pope. 
I  can  never  have  too  many  of  your  letters:  I  am 
angry  at  every  scrap  of  paper  lost.  Pope. 

3.  Crumb;  small  particles  of  meat  left  at 
the  table. 

The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
One  bred  of  alms,  and  fjster'd  with  cold  dishes, 
With  scraps  o'  th'  court,  is  no  contract.         Shaksp. 

The  attendants  pufTa  court  tip  beyond  her  bounds, 
for  their  own  scraps  and  advantage.  Bacon. 


Ob  bones,  on  scraps  of  dogs  let  mc  he  fed, 
My  limbs  uncover'd,  and  expos'd  my  head 
To  bleakest  colds.  Granville. 

What  has  he  else  to  bait  his  traps, 
Or  bring  his  vermin  in,  but  scraps'/ 
The  olfals  of  a  church  distrest, 
A  hungry  vicarage  at  best.  Swift. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  paper.  This  is  pro- 
perly scrifi. 

Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen, 
And  silent  sells  a  king,  or  buys  a  queen.         Pope. 

To  SCRAPE,  skrape.  v.  a.  [rcpeopan, 
Saxon;  chra/ien,  Dutch;  'sasrocfiitigh, 
Erse.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  surface  by  the  light 

action  of  a  sharp  instrument,  used  with 

the  edge  almost  perpendicular. 

These  hard  woods  are  more  properly  scraped 
than  planed.  Moxon. 

2.  To  take  away  by  scraping;  to  erase. 

They  shall  destroy  the  walls,  and  I  will  scrape 
her  dust,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock. 

Ezekiel. 

Bread  for  a  toast  lay  on  the  coals;  and,  if  toasted 
quite  through,  scrape  off  the  burnt  side,  and  serve  it 
up.  Swift. 

3.  To  act  upon  any  surface  with  a  harsh 
noise. 

The  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call; 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall.     Pope. 

4.  To  gather  by  great  efforts,  or  penurious 
or  trifling  diligence. 

Let  the  government  be  ruined  by  his  avarice,  if 
by  avarice  he  can  scrape  together  so  much  as  to 
make  his  peace.  South. 

Unhappy  those  who  hunt  for  a  party,  and  scrape 
together  out  of  every  author  all  those  things  only 
which  favour  their  own  tenets.  Watts. 

To  Scrape,  skrape.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  harsh  noise. 

2.  To  play  ill  on  a  fiddle. 

3.  To  make  an  awkward  bow.        Ains*w. 

4.  To  Scrape  Acquaintance.  A  low 
phrase.  To  curry  favour,  or  insinuate 
into  one's  familiarity:  probably  from  the 
scra/ies  or  bows  of  a  flatterer. 

Scrape,  skrape.  n.  s.  [skrafi,  Swedish.] 

1.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  distress.  This  is 
a  low  word. 

2.  The  sound  of  the  foot  drawn  over  the 
floor. 

3.  A  bow. 

Scra'per,  skra'pur.9s  n.  s.  [from  scra/ie.~\ 

1.  Instrument  with  which  any  thing  is 
scraped. 

Never  clean  your  shoes  on  the  scraper,  but  in  the 
entry,  and  the  scraper  will  last  the  longer.       Swift. 

2.  A  miser;  a  man  intent  on  getting  mo- 
ney; a  scrape-penny. 

Be  thrifty,  but  not  covetous;  therefore  give 
Thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friend  his  due: 
Never  was  sa-aper  brave  man.    Get  to  live; 
Then  live,  and  use  it;  else  it  is  not  true 
That  thou  hast  gotten:  surely,  use  alone 
Makes  money  not  a  contemptible  stone.      Herbert. 

3.  A  vile  fiddler. 

Out!  ye  sempiternal  scrapers.  Cowley. 

Have  wild  boars  or  dolphins  the  least  emotion  at 
the  most  elaborate  strains  of  your  modern  scrapers, 
all  which  have  been  tamed  and  humanized  by  an- 
cient musicians?  Jrbuthnot. 
Sorat,  skrat.  n.  s.  [rcjucta,  Saxon]    A 
hermaphrodite.               Skinner.  Junius. 
To  SCRATCH,  skiatsh.  v.  a.  [kratzen, 
Dutch.] 


1.  To  tear  or  mark  with  slight  incisions 
ragged  and  uneven. 

The  lab'ring  swain 
Scratched  with  a  rake  a  furrow  for  his  grain, 
And  cover'd  with  his  hand  the  shallow  seed  again. 

DrydU  n 
A  sort  of  small  sand-colour'd  stones,  so  hard  at 
to  scratch  glass.  Grew. 

2.  To  tear  with  the  nails. 

How  can  I  tell  but  that  his  talons  may 
Yet  scratch  my  son,  or  rend  his  tender  hand? 

Fairy  Queen. 

I  should  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  Iht-e.    Shuksp. 

I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow,  than  a 
man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind;  so  some 

gentleuiau   or   other  shall    'scape   a   predestinate 
scratcht  face. 

Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an  'twere 

such  a  face  as  yours  were.  Shaksp. 

Scots  are  like  witches:  do  but  whet  your  pen, 
Scratch  till  the  blood  come;   they'll    not   hurt  you 
then.  Cleaveland. 

To  wish  that  there  were  nothing  but  such  dull 
tame,  things  in  the  world,  that  will  neither  bite  nor 
scratch,  is  as  childish  as  to  wish  there  were  no  fire 
in  nature.  More. 

Unhand  me,  or  I'll  scratch  your  face; 
Let  go,  for  shame.  Dryden. 

3.  To  wound  slightly. 

4.  To  hurt  slightly  with  any  thing  pointed 
or  keen. 

Daphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood, 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds . 

Shakspeare. 

5.  To  rub  with  the  nails. 

Francis  Cornfield  did  scratch  his  elbow,  when  he 
had  sweetly  invented  to  signify  his  name  St.  Francis, 
with  a  friary  cowl  in  a  corn  field.  Camden. 

Other  mechanical  helps  Aretacus  uses  to  procure 
sleep,  particularly  the  scratching  of  the  temples  and 
toe  ears.  Jrbuthnot. 

Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails, 
To  scratch  your  head,  and  bile  your  nails.      Swift. 

6.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly. 

If  any  of  their  labourers  can  scratch  out  a  pam- 
phlet, they  desire  no  wit,  style,  or  argument.  Swift. 

Scratch,  skratsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.1 
l.  An  incision  ragged  and  shallow. 

The  coarse  file  cuts  deep,  and  rnahes  deep 
scratches  in  the  work;  and  before  you  can  take 
out  those  deep  scratches  with  your  finer  cut  files, 
those  places  where  the  risings  were  when  yoor 
work  was  forged,  may  become  dents  to  your  ham- 
mer dents.  Moxon. 

The  smaller  the  particles  of  those  substances  arc, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  scratches  by  which  tbev  con- 
tinually fret  and  wear  away  the  glass  until  it  be 
polished;  but  be  they  never  so  small,  they  can  wear 
away  the  glass  no  otherwise  than  by  grating  and 
scratching  it,  and  breaking  the  protuberances;  and 
theiefore  polish  it  no  otherwise  than  by  bringing  its 
roughness  to  a  very  fine  grain,  so  that  the  scratches 
and  frettings  of  the  surface  become  too  small  to  be 
visible.  A'tu-tci 

2.  Laceration  with  the  nails. 

These  nails  with  scratches  shall  deform  my  breasi, 
Lest  by  my  look  or  colour  be  cxpress'd 
The  mark  of  aught  higu-boni,  or  ever  better  dre^t. 

Prior. 

3.  A  slight  wound. 

The  valiant  beast  turning  on  her  with  open  jaws, 
she  gave  him  such  a  thrust  through  his  breast,  that 
all  the  lion  could  do  was  with  his  open  paw  to  tear 
oif  the  mantle  and  sleeve  of  Zelmane,  with  a  little 
scratch  rather  than  a  wound.  Sidney. 

Heav'n  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 

Shukfpt  are. 
Scra'tcher,    skiatsl/o.r.fls    n.  s.     [from 
scratch.]     He  that  scratches. 
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Sura'tches,  skratsh'iz."   n.s.    Cracked 
ulcers  or  scabs  in  a  horse's  foot.  Ainsw. 
ScRA'TCHiNGLY,skratsh'ing-le.  adv.  [from 
scratching.']  With  the  action  of  scratch- 
ing. 

Making  him  turn  close  to  the  ground,  like  a  cat, 
when  scratchingly  she  wheels  about  after  a  mouse. 

Sidney. 
SCRAIV,  skraw.  n.  s.    [Irish  and  Erse.] 

Surface  or  scurf. 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed,  of 
cutting  scruws,  which  is  flaying  off  the  green  surface 
of  the  ground,  to  cover  their  cabins,  or  make  up 
their  ditches.  Swift. 

To  Scrawl,  skrawl.319  v.  a.  [I  suppose  to 
be  corrupted  from  scrabble.]  To  draw 
or  mark  irregularly  or  clumsily. 

Peruse  my  leaves  through  ev'ry  part; 
And  think  thou  seest  its  owner's  heart, 
ScrawVd  o'er  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 
As  hard,  as  senseless,  and  as  light.  Swift. 

To  Scrawl,  skrawl.  v.  n. 

1.  To  write  unskilfully  and  inelegantly. 

Think  not  your  verses  sterling, 
Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl, 

And  scribble  in  a  berlin.  Swift. 

2.  [from  crawl.']  To  creep  like  a  reptile. 

Ainsworth. 
Scrawl,  skrawl.    n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 

Unskilful  and  inelegant  writing. 
The  left  hand  will  make  such  a  scrawl,  that  it 

will  not  be  legible.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Mr.  Wycherley,  hearing  from  me  how  welcome 

his  letters  would  be,  writ  to  you,  in  which  I  inserted 

my  scrawl.  Pope. 

ScRA'wLER^krawl'ur.  ?z.«.  [from scrawl.] 

A  clumsy  and  inelegant  writer. 
Scray,  skra.220   n.  s.    \_hirundo  marina.] 

A  bird  called  a  sea-swallow. 

Ainstx>orth.  Bailey. 
SoRE'ABLE,skre'a-bl.  adj.[screabilis,  Lat.] 

That  may  be  spit  out.  Bailey. 

To  Screak,    skrfeke.*8'    v.  n.    [properly 

creak,  or  shriek,  from  skrige,  Danish.] 

To  make  a  shrill  or  loud  noise.  Bailey. 
To  Scream,  skreme.227  v.  n.   [hjieman, 

Saxon.] 

1.  To  cry  out  shrilly,  as  in  terrour   or 

agony. 

Soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around, 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound 
As  of  a  dame  distress'd,  who  cried  for  aid, 
And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  me  secret  shade. 

Dryden. 
The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  cry, 
Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  reply, 
A  jarring  sound  results,  and  mingles  in  the  sky. 

Di~yden. 
If  chance  a  mouse  creeps  in  her  sight, 
Can  finely  counterfeit  a  fright; 
So  sweetly  screams,  if  it  comes  near  her, 
She  ravishes  all  hearts  to  hear  her.  Swift. 

2.  To  cry  shrilly. 

1  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry. 

Shaksp. 

Scream,  skreme.   n.  s.   [from  the  verb.] 

A  shrill,  quick,  loud  cry  of  terrour  or  j 

pain. 

Our  chimnies  were  blown  down;  and,  as  they  say, 

Lamentings  heard   i'  the  air,  strange  screams  of 

death.  Shaksp. 

Then  flash'd  the  livid  lightning  from  her  .eyes, 

And  screams  of  horror  rend  th'  affrighted  skies.  Pope. 

To  SCREECH,  skieetsh.246  v.  n.  [skr<s- 

kia,  to  cry,  Islandick.] 
1.  To  cry  out  as  in  terrour  or  anguish. 


Screeching  is  an  appetite  of  expelling  that  which 
suddenly  strikes  the  spirits.  Bacon. 

2.  To  cry  as  a  night  owl:  thence  called  a 
screechowl. 

Screech,  skreetsh.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cry  of  horrour  and  anguish. 

2.  Harsh  horrid  cry. 
The  birds  obscene,  that  nightly  flock'd  to  taste, 

With  ho'low  screeches  fled  from  the  dire  repast; 
And  ravenous  dogs,  allur'd  by  scented  blood, 
And  starving  wolves,  ran  howling  to  the  wood.  Pope. 
ScREE'cHOWL,skreetsh'6ul.  n.s.  [screech 
and  owl.]     An  owl   that  hoots  in  the 
night,  and  whose  voice  is  supposed  to 
betoken  danger,  misery,  or  death. 

Deep  night, 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire, 
The  time  when  screechowls  cry,  and  bandogs  howl. 

Shaksp. 
Let  him,  that  will  a  screechowl  aye  be  call'd, 
Go  into  Troy,  and  say  there,  Hector's  dead.  Shaksp. 

By  the  screechowls  dismal  note, 
By  the  black  night-raven's  throat, 
I  charge  thee,  Hob.  Drayton. 

Jupiter,  though  he  had  jogged  the  balance  to 
weigh  down  Turnus,  sent  the  screeehowl  to  discou- 
rage him.  Dryden. 

Sooner  shall  sereechowls  bask  in  sunny  day, 
Than  I  forget  my  shepherd's  wonted  love.        Gay. 
Screen,  skieen.246  n.  s.  [escran,  French.] 
Any  thing  that  affords  shelter  or  con- 
cealment. 

Now  near  enough:  your  leavy  screens  throw  down, 
And  show  like  those  you  are.  Shaksp. 

Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  screens  to  princes 
in  matters  of  danger  and  envy.  Bacon 

Our  people,  who  transport  themselves,  are  settled 
in  those  interjacent  tracts,  as  a  screen  against  the 
insults  of  the  savages.  Swift. 

My  juniors  by  a  year, 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen, 
When  death  approach'd,  to  stand  between; 
The  screen  remov'd,  their  hearts  are  trembling. 

Swift. 

,  Any  thing  used  to  exclude  cold  or  light. 

When  there  is  a  screen  between  the  candle  and 

the  eye,  yet  the  light  passeth  to  the  paper  whereon 

one  writeth.  Bacon. 

One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  sween.     Pope. 
Ladies  make  their  old  clothes  into  patchwork  for 
screens  and  stools.  Swift. 

3.  A  riddle  to  sift  sand. 
To  Screen,  skreen.  -v. a.  [from  the  noun-] 
1.  To  shelter;  to  conceal;  to  hide. 
Back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills, 
That  screened  the  fruits  of  th'  earth,  and  feats  of 

men, 

From  cold  septentrion  blasts.  Milton. 

A  good  magistrate's  retinue  of  state  screens  him 

from  the  dangers  which  he  is  to  incur  for  the  sake 

of  it.  Jillerbury. 

This  gentle  deed  shall  fairly  be  set  foremost, 

To  screen  the  wild  escapes  of  lawless  passion.  Rowe. 

[cerno,  crevi,  Lat.]    To  sift;  to  riddle. 

Let  the  cases  be  fill'd  with  natural  earth,  taken 
the  first  half  spit,  from  just  under  the  turf  of  the 
best  pasture-ground,  mixed  with  one  part  of  very 
mellow  soil  screened.  Evelyn. 

Screw,  skroo.i6s  n.  s.  \jcroeve,  Dut.  es- 
crou,  French.]  One  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  which  is  defined  a  right  cylin- 
der cut  into  a  furrowed  spiral:  of  this 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  male  and  fe- 
male; the  former  being  cut  convex,  so 
that  its  threads  rise  outwards;  but  the 
latter  channelled  on  its  concave  side,  so 
as  to  receive  the  former.  Quincy. 

The  screw  is  a  kind  of  wedge,  that  is  multiplied 


or  continued  by  a  helical  revolution  about  a  cy- 
linder, receiving  its  motion  not  from  any  stroke,  but 
from  a  vectis  at  one  end  of  it.  Wilkins. 

After  your  apples  are  ground,  commit  them  t« 
the  screw  press,  which  is  the  best.  Mortimer. 

To  Screw,  skrod.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  turn  or  move  by  a  screw. 
Some,  when  the  press,  by  utmost  vigour  screwed, 

Has  drain'd  the  pulpous  mass,  regale  their  swine 
With  the  dry  refuse.  Philips- 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  screw. 
We  fail! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
And  we'll  not  fail.  Shakspeare. 

To  screw  your  lock  on  the  door,  make  wide  holes, 
big  enough  to  receive  the  shank  of  the  screw. 

Moxon, 

3.  To  deform  by  contortions. 
Sometimes  a  violent  laughter  screwed  his  face, 

And  sometimes  ready  tears  dropp'd  down  apace. 

Cowley. 

He  screwed  his  face  into  a  harden'd  smile, 
And  said,  Sebastian  knew  to  govern  slaves.  Dryden, 

With  screwed  face,  and  doleful  whine,  they  ply 
you  with  senseless  harangues  against  human  inven- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  and  loud  outcries  for  a  fur- 
ther reformation  on  the  other.  South. 

Let  others  screw;  their  hypocritic  face, 
She  shews  her  grief  in  a  sincerer  place.        Swift. 

4.  To  force;  to  bring  by  violence. 
He  resolved  to  govern  by  subaltern  ministers,  wh* 

screwed  up  the  pins  of  power  too  high.  Howel. 

No  discourse  can  be,  but  they  will  try  to  turn  the 
tide,  and  draw  it  all  into  their  own  channel;  or  they 
will  screio  in  here  and  there  some  imitations  of  what 
they  said  or  did.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  rents  of  land  in  Ireland,  since  they  have 
been  so  enormously  raised  and  screwed  up,  may  be 
computed  to  be  about  two  millions.  Swift. 

5.  To  squeeze;  to  press. 

6.  To  oppress  by  extortion. 
Our  country  landlords,  by  unmeasurable  screwing 

and  racking  their  tenants,  have  already  reduced  the 
miserable  people  to  a  worse  condition  than  the  pea- 
sants in  France.  Swift. 
Screw  Tree,  skrod'tree.  n.  s.  [isora,  Lat.] 

A  plant  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
To  SCRI'BBLE,  skrib'bl.406  v.  a.  [scribo, 
scribillo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fill  with  artless  or  worthless  writing. 
How  gird  the  sphere 

With  centrick  and  eccentrick,  scribbled  o'er 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.  Milton. 

2.  To  write  without  use  or  elegance:  as,, 
he  scribbled  a  pamphlet. 

To  Scri'bble,  skrib'bl.    v.  n.    To  write 
without  care  or  beauty. 

If  a  man  should  affirm,  that  an  ape  casually  meet- 
ing with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  falling  to  scribble, 
did  happen  to  write  exactly  the  Leviathan  of  Hob- 
bes,  would  an  atheist  believe  sucL  a  story?  And 
yet  he  can  easily  digest  things  as  incredible  as  that. 

Bentley. 
If  Maevius  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite, 
There  are  who  judge  still  worse  than  he  can  write. 

Pope. 
Leave  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators, 
Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  n» 

more 
Than  when  they  promise  to  give  sciibbling  o'er. 

Pope. 

Scri'bble,  skrib'bl.  n.s.  [from  theveru/J 
Worthless  writing. 

By  solemnly  endeavouring  to  countenance  my 
conjectures,  I  might  be  thought  dogmatical  in  a 
hasty  scribble.  Boyle. 

If  it  struck  the  present  taste,  it  was  soon  trans- 
ferred into  the  plays  and  current  scribbles  of  the 
week,  and  became  an  addition  to  our  language. 

Swift, 
Scri'bbler,  skrib'bl-ur.88  n.s.  [from  sen*- 
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ble.~\     A  petty  author;  a  writer  without 

worth. 

The  most  copious  writers  arc  the  arrantest  scrib- 
blers, and  in  so  much  talking  the  tongue  runs  before 
the  wit  f  Estrange. 

The  actors  represent  such  things  as  they  are  ca- 
pable, by  which  they  and  the  scribbler  may  get  their 
living.  Dryden. 

The  scribbler,  pinch'd  with  hunger,  writes  to 
dine, 
And  to  your  genius  must  conform  his  line.  Granville- 

To  affirm  he  had  cause  to  apprehend  the  same 
treatment  with  his  father,  is  an  improbable  scandal 
flung  upon  the  nation  by  a  few  bigotted  French 
scribblers.  Swift. 

Nobody  was  concerned  or  surprised,  if  this  or 
that  scribbler  was  proved  a  dunce. 

Letter  to  Pope's  Dunciad. 
Scribe,  skribe.  n.  s.    [scribe,  Fr.   scriba, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  writer. 

Hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets,  can- 
not 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho! 
His  love  to  Antony.  Shakspeare. 

My  master,  being  the  scribe  to  himself,  should 
write  the  letter.  Shakspeare. 

We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  he  thinks  not  fit  to 
make  any  perfect  and  unerring  scribes.  Grew. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  some  notable 
young  female  scribe.  Spectator. 

2.  A  public  notary.  Ainsworth. 
Scri'mer,  skri'mur.98    n.  s.    \escrimeur, 

Fr.]  A  gladiator;  a  fencingmaster.  Not 
in  use. 

The  scrimers  of  their  nation, 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  you  oppos'd  them.  Shakspeare. 

Scrine,  skrine.  n.  s.  [scrinium,  Latin.]  A 
place  in  which  writings  or  curiosities 
are  reposited. 

Help  then,  0  holy  virgin, 
Thy  weaker  novice  to  perform  thy  will; 

Lay  forth,  out  of  thine  everlasting  scrine, 
The  antique  rolls  which  there  be  hidden  still. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Scrip,  skrtp.  n.  s.  \skr<zpfia,  lslandick.] 
i.  A  small  bag;  a  satchel. 

Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable  re- 
treat; though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with 
scrip  and  scrippage.  Shakspeare. 

He'd  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 
And  shew  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties.  Milton. 
2.  [[from  scrifitio,  Latin,  as  it  seems.]    A 
schedule;  a  small  writing. 
Call  them  man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Shakspeare. 
Bills  of  exchange  cannot  pay  our  debts  abroad, 
till  scrips  of  paper  can  be  made  current  coin.  Locke. 
Scri'ppage,    skrip'pidje.80   n.    s.    [from 
scrifi.~\  That  which  is   contained  in  a 
scrip.  Diet. 

Sori'ptory,  skrip'tur-6.fi12  adj.  [scrifito- 
riu8y  Lat.]  Written;  not  orally  deliver- 
ed. Swift. 
Scri'ptural,  skrip'tshu-ral.  adj.  [from 
scrifiture.~]  Contained  in  the  Bible;  bib- 
lical. 

Creatures,  the  scriptural  use  of  that  word  deter- 
mines sometimes  to  men.  Jitterbury. 
SCRIPTURE,     skrip'tshure.*"     n.     s. 

\_scrifitura,  Latin.] 
1.  Writing, 

If  is  not  only  remembered  in  many  scriptures, 
but  famous  for  the  death  and  overthrow  of  Crassus. 


2.  Sacred  writing;  the  Bible. 


Raleigh. 


With  us  there  is  never  any  time  bestowed  in  di- 
vine service,  without  the  reading  of  a  great  part  of 
the  holy  scripture,  which  wc  account  a  thing  most 
necessary.  •  Hooker. 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose: 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek.  Shaksp. 

There  is  not  any  action  which  a  man  ought  to  do, 
or  to  forbear,  but  the  scripture  will  give  him  a  clear 
precept,  or  prohibition,  for  it.  South. 

Forbear  any  discourse  of  other  spirits,  till  his 
reading  the  scripture  history  put  him  upon  that  en- 
quiry. Locke. 

Scripture  proof  was  never  the  talent  of  these  men, 
and  'tis  no  wonder  they  are  foiled.  Atterbury. 

Why  are  scripture  maxims  put  upon  us,  without 
taking  notice  of  scripture  examples,  that  lie  cross 
them?  Atterbury. 

The  Author  of  nature  and  the  scriptures  has  ex- 
pressly enjoined,  that  he  who  will  not  work  shall  not 
eat.  Seed. 

Scri'vener,  skriv'nur.  n.  s.  [scrivano, 
Latin.] 

1.  One  who  draws  contracts. 

We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well: 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here, 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener.  Shakspeare. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  place  money 
at  interest. 

How  happy  in  his  low  degree, 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life, 
And  from  the  griping  scrivener  free!  Dryden. 

I  am  reduced  to  beg  and  borrow  from  scriveners 
and  usurers,  that  suck  the  heart  and  blood.  Arbuth. 
SCRO'FULA,  skrofu-la.  n.  s.  [from  scro- 
fa,  Latin,  a  sow,  as  £««£«$.]    A  depra- 
vation of  the  humours  of  the  body,  which 
breaks  out  in  sores,  commonly  called 
the  kingsevil. 

If  matter  in  the  milk  dispose  to  coagulation,  it 
produces  a  scrofula.  Wiseman. 

Soro'fulous,  skrofu-lfis.31*  adj.  [from 
scrofula.']   Diseased  with  the  scrofula. 

Scrofulous  persons  can  never  be  duly  nourished; 
for  such  as  have  tumours  in  the  parotides  often  have 
them  in  the  pancreas  and  mesentery.       Arbuthnot. 

English  consumptions  generally  proceed  from  a 
scrofulous  disposition.  Arbuthnot. 

What  would  become  of  the  race  of  men  in  the 
next  age,  if  we  had  nothing  to  trust  to,  beside  the 
scrofulous  consumptive  production  furnished  by  our 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure.  Swift. 

Scroll,  skrole.406  n.  s.  [supposed  by  Min- 
sheiv  to  be  corrupted  from  roll;  by  Skin- 
ner derived  from  an  escrouelle  given  by 
the  heralds:  whence  parchment  wrap- 
ped up  into  a  resembling  form,  has  the 
same  name.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
a  gaoler's  list  of  prisoners  is  escrou.l  A 
writing  wrapped  up. 

His  chamber  all  was  hang'd  about  with  rolls, 
And  old  records  from  ancient  times  deriv'd; 
Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment  scrolls, 
That  were  all  worm-eaten,  and  full  of  canker  holes. 

Spenser. 

We'll  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead, 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss, 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Shakspeare 

Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name,  which  is 
thought  fit  through  all  Athens  to  play  in  our  inter- 
lude   „      _  Shakspeare. 

A  Numidian  priest,  bellowing  out  certain  super- 
stitious charms,  cast  divers  scrolls  of  paper  on  each 
side  the  way,  wherein  he  cursed  and  banned  the 
christians.  Knolles 

He  drew  forth  a  scroll  of  parchment,  and  deli- 
vered it  to  our  foremost  man.  Bacon. 

Such  follow  him,  as  shall  be  register'd; 
Part  good,  part  bad:  of  bad  the  longer  scroll.  MU. 


With  this  epistolary  scroll, 
Receive  the  partner  of  my  inmost  soul.  Prior. 

Yet,  if  he  wills,  may  change  or  spoil  the  whole; 
May  take  yon  beauteous,  mystick,  starry  roll, 
Aud  burn  it  like  an  useless  parchment  scroll.  Prior. 
Scroyle,  skr6el.  n.  s.  [This  word  1  re- 
member only  in  Shakspeare;  it  seems 
derived  from  escrouelle,  French,  a  scro- 
fulous swelling;  as  he  calls  a  mean  fel- 
low a  scab  from  his  itch,  or  a  fiatch  from 
his  raggedness.]  A  mean  fellow;  a  ras- 
cal; a  wretch. 

The  scroyles  of  Angiers  flout  you  kings, 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements, 
As  in  a  theatre.  King  John. 

To  SCRUB,  skrub.  v.  a.  [scrobben,  Dut.] 
To  rub  hard  with  something  coarse  and 
rough. 

Such  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandam  ape,  when  with  a  grace 
She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face. 

Dryden. 

She  never  would  lay  aside  the  use  of  brooms  and 

scrubbing  brushes.  Arbuthnot . 

Now  Moll  had  whirl'd  her  mop  with  dext'rous 

airs, 

Prepar'd  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs.      Swift. 

Scrub,  skrijb.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  mean  fellow,  either  as  he  is  suppo- 
sed to  scrub  himself  for  the  itch,  or  as 
he  is  employed  in  the  mean  offices  of 
scouring  away  dirt. 

2.  Any  thing  mean  or  despicable. 

With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be 
stor'd; 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board.  Swift. 

3.  A  worn-out  broom.  Ainsiuorth. 
Scru'bbed,  skrub'bid.368  >  adj.  [scrubet, 
Scru'bby,  skrub'be.          5   Dan.]  Mean; 

vile;  worthless;  dirty;  sorry. 

I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy, 
No  higher  than  thyself.  Shaksp. 

The  scrubbiest  cur  in  all  the  pack 
Can  set  the  mastiffon  your  back.  Swift. 

The  scene  a  wood,  produe'd  no  more 
Than  a  few  scrubby  trees  before.  Swift. 

Scruff,  skruf.  n.  s.  The  same,  I  suppose, 
with  scurf,  by  a  metathesis  usual  in  pro- 
nunciation. 
SCRU'PLE,  skr66'pl.4°<>  n.  s.  [scrufiule, 
French;  scru/iulus,  Lat.] 
Doubt;  difficulty  of  determination;  per- 
plexity: generally  about  minute  things. 

Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
To  your  good  truth.  Shakspeare. 

Nothing  did  more  fill  foreign  nations  with  admi- 
ration of  his  succession,  than  the  consent  of  all 
estates  of  England  for  the  receiving  of  the  king  with-% 
out  the  least  scruple,  pause,  or  question.        Bacon. 

For  the  matter  of  your  confession,  let  it  be  severe 
and  serious;  but  yet  so  as  it  may  be  without  any  in- 
ordinate anxiety,  and  unnecessary  scruples,  which 
only  eutaugle  the  soul.  Taylor. 

Men  make  no  scruple  to  conclude,  that  those  pre- 
positions, of  whose  knowledge  they  can  find  in  them- 
selves no  original,  were  certainly  the  impress  of 
God  and  nature  upon  their  minds,  and  not  taught 
them  by  any  one  else.  Locke. 

Twenty   grains;    the    third   part  of   a 
dram. 

Milk  one  ounce,  oil  of  vitriol  a  scruple,  doth  coa- 
gulate the  milk  at  the  bottom,  where  the  vitriol  go- 
cth.  Bucou. 

3.  Proverbially,  any  small  quantity, 
Nature  never  lends 
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The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence; 
Lut,  li!i«  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor.  Shakspeare. 

I'u  iScit^'i'LE,  skrdd'pl.  -v.  n.  [from  the 
noun. j  To  doubt;  to  hesitate. 

He  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge;  not  deceiv'd, 
But  loudly  overcome  wuh  female  charms.    Milton. 
Scuu'pler,    ski'66'pl'Ur.'J8    n.    s.     [from 
scruple. j   A  doubter;  one  who  has  scru- 
ples. 

The  scruples  which  many  publick  ministers  would 
make  of  the  worthiness  of  parents  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptized,  forced  such  questioned  parents,  who 
did  not  believe  the  necessity  of  having  their  children 
baptized  by  such  scruplers,  to  carry  their  children 
unto  other  ministers.  Graunt. 

Scrupulosity,  skroo-pu-los'e-te.  n.  s. 
[from  scrupulous.] 

1.  Doubt;  minute  and  nice  doubtfulness. 

The  one  sort  they  warned  to  take  heed,  that  scru- 
pulosity did  not  make  them  rigorous  in  giving  unad- 
vised sentence  against  their  brethren  which  were 
free;  the  other,  that  they  did  not  become  scanda- 
lous, by  abusing  their  liberty  and  freedom  to  the  of- 
fence of  their  weak  brethren,  which  were  scrupu- 
lous. Hooker. 

So  careful,  even  to  scrupulosity,  were  they  to 
keep  their  sabbath,  that  they  must  not  only  have  a 
time  to  prepare  them  for  that,  but  a  further  time 
also  to  prepare  them  for  their  very  preparations. 

South. 

2.  Fear  of  acting  in  any  manner;  tender- 
ness of  conscience. 

The  first  sacrilege  is  looked  on  with  horror;  but 
when  they  have  made  the  breach,  Ibeir  scrupulosity 
soon  retires.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Scku'pulous,  skroo'pu-lus.31*  adj.  [_scru- 
puleux,  Fr.  scrupulosus,  Latin;  from 
scruple.] 

1.  Nicely  doubtful;  hard  to  satisfy  in  de- 
terminations of  conscience. 

They  warned  them,  that  they  did  not  become 
scandalous,  by  abusing  their  liberty  to  the  offence 
of  their  weak  brethren,  which  were  scrupulous. 

Hooker. 

Some  birds,  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  whose 
blood  is  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  is  so  like  in 
taste,  that  the  scrupulous  are  allowed  them  on  fish- 
days.  Locke. 

2.  Given  to  objections;  captious. 

Equality  of  two  domestick  pow'rs 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Nice;  doubtful. 

As  the  cause  of  a  war  ought  to  be  just,  so  the  jus- 
tice of  that  cause  ought  to  be  evident;  not  obscure, 
not  scri'])ulou3.  Bacon. 

4.  Careful;  vigilant;  cautious. 

I  have  been  the  more  scrupulous  and  wary,  in  re- 
gard the  inferences  from  these  observations  are  of 
importance.  Woodward. 

Scvu'pulously,  skr66'pu-lus-le.  adv. 
[from  scrupulous.]  Carefully;  nicely; 
anxiously. 

The  duty  consists  not  scrupulously  in  minutes  and 

half  hour*.  Taylor. 

Henry  V.  manifestly  derived  his  courage  from  his 

piety,  and  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to  ascribe 

the  success  of  it  to  himself.  Jlddison. 

Spru'pulousness,  skroo'pu-lus-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  scrupulous.]  The  state  of  being 
scrupulous. 

Soru'table,  skr66'ta-bl.40s  adj.  [from 
scrutor,  Latin.]  Discoverable  by  in- 
quiry. 

Shall  we  think  God  so  scrutable,  or  ourselves  so 
penetrating,  that  none  of  his  secrets  can  escape  us? 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Soruta'tion,  skrod'ta-shun.  n.  s.  [&cru- 


tor,  Latin.]  Search;  examination;  inqui- 
ry- Dkc. 
Scruta'tor,  skroo-ta'tur.166  n.  s.  [scru- 
tateur,  French;  from  scrutor,  Latin.] 
Inquirer;  searcher;  examiner. 

In  process  of  time,  from  being  a  simple  scrutator, 
an  archdeacon  became  to  have  jurisdiction  more 
amply.  Jlyliffe. 

Surutine'er,  skroo-te-neer'.  n.  s.  .[scru- 
tator, Latin.]  A  seatcher;  an  examiner. 
To  Soru'tinize,  skr66'tin-ize.  )     v.    a. 
To  Scru'tiny,  skroo'te-ne.        \    [from 
scrutiny.]  To  search;  to  examine. 

The  compromissary  should  chuse  according  to  the 

votes  of  such,  whose  votes  they  were  obliged  to  scrit- 

tinize.  •Aylffi. 

Scru'tinous,    skroo'tin-ns.    adj.    [from 

scrutiny.]  Captious;  full  of  inquiries.  A 

word  little  used. 

Age  is  froward,  uneasy,  scrutinous, 
Hard  to  be  plcas'd,  and  parsimonious.       Denham. 
SCRU'TINY,  skroo'te-ne.  n.  s.  [scruti- 
nium,  Lat.]    Inquiry;  search;  examina- 
tion with  nicety. 

In  the  scrutinies  for  righteousness  and  judgment, 
when  it  is  required  whether  such  a  person  be  a  good 
man  or  no,  the  meaning  is  not,  what  does  he  believe 
or  hope,  but  what  he  loves.  Taylor. 

I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 
And  narrower  scrutiny,  that  I  might  learn 
In  what  degree  or  meaning  thou  art  call'd 
The  Son  of  God.  Milton. 

They  that  have  design'd  exactness  and  deep  scru- 
tiny, have  taken  some  one  part  of  nature.        Hale. 

Their  difference  to  measure,  and  to  reach, 
Reason  well  rectified  must  nature  teach; 
And  these  high  scrutinies  are  subjects  fit 
For  man's  all-searching  and  enquiring  wit.  Denham 
We  are  admonished  of  want  of  charity  towards 
others,  and  want  of  a  christian  scrutiny  and  exami- 
nation into  ourselves.  L' Estrange. 
When  any  argument  of  great  importance  is  ma- 
naged with  that  warmth  which  a  serious  conviction 
of  it  generally  inspires,  somewhat  may  easily  escape, 
even  from  a  wary  pen,  which  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  a  severe  scrutiny.  Jltterbury 
These,  coming  not  within  the  scrutiny  of  human 
senses,  cannot  be  examined  by  them,  or  attested  by 
any  body.  Locke. 

Scrutoi're,  skr66-tore'.  n.s.  [for  scritoire, 
or  escritoire.]  A  case  of  drawers  for 
writings. 

I  locked  up  these  papers  in  my  scrutoire,  and  my 
scrutoire  came  to  be  unlocked.  Prior. 

To  Scruze,  skr66ze.  v.  a.  [perhaps  from 
screw.  This  word,  though  now  dis- 
used by  writers,  is  still  preserved,  at 
least  in  its  corruption,  to  scrouge,  in  the 
London  jargon.]  To  squeeze;  to  com- 
press. 

Though  up  he  caught  him  'twixt  his  puissant 
hands, 
And  having  scruz'd  out  of  his  carrion  corse 

The  loathful  life,  now  loos'd  from  sinful  bands, 
Upon  his  shoulders  carried  him.  Fairy  Q,ueen. 

To  SCUD,  skud.  v.  n.  \jsquittire,  Italian; 
skutta,  Swedish;  skictur,  swift,  Island- 
ick.]  To  flee;  to  run  away  with  preci- 
pitation. 

The  vote  was  no  sooner  passed,  but  away  they 
scudded  to  the  next  lake.  VEstrange. 

The  frightful  satyrs,  that  in  woods  delight, 
Now  into  plains  with  prick 'd-up  ears  take  flight; 
And  scudding  thence,  while  they  their  horn-feel  ply, 
About  their  sires  the  little  sylvans  cry.         Dryden. 

Away  the  frighted  spectre  scuds, 
And  leaves  my  lady  in  the  suds.  Swift. 

\To  Scu'ddle,  skud'dl.  v.  n.  [from  scud.] 


To  run  with  a  kind  of  affected  haste  or 
precipitation.  A  low  word:  commonly 
pronounced  scuttle. 
Scu'ffle,  skuf'fl.*03  n.  s.  [This  word  is 
derived  by  Skinner  from  shuffle.]  A 
confused  quarrel;  a  tumultuous  broil. 

His  captain's  heart, 
In  the  scuffles  of  great  fights,  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast.  Shakspeare. 

Avowed  atheists,  placing  themselves  in  the  seat 
of  the  scorner,  take  much  pleasing  divertisement, 
by  deriding  our  eager  scuffles  about  that  which  thej 
think  nothing.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  dog  leaps  upon  the  serpent,  and  tears  it  to 
pieces;  but  iu  the  scuffle  the  cradle  happened  to  be 
overturned.  VEstrange. 

Popish  missionaries  mix  themselves  in  these  dark 
scuffles,  and  animate  the  mob  to  such  outrages  and 
insults.  Jlddison. 

To  Scu'ffle,  skuf'fl.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  fight  confusedly  and  tumul- 
tously. 

I  must  confess  I've  seen  in  former  days, 
The  best  knights  in  the  world,  and  scuffled  in  some 
frays.  Drayton. 

A  gallant  man  had  rather  fight  to  great  disadvan- 
tages in  the  field,  in  an  orderly  way,  than  scuffle  with 
an  uudiscipliued  rabble.  King  Charles. 

To  SCULK,  skulk,  v.  n.  [sculcke,  Dan.] 
To  lurk  in  hiding  places;  to  lie  close. 

It  has  struck  on  a  sudden  into  such  a  reputation, 
that  it  scorns  any  longer  to  sculk,  but  owns  itself 
publickly.  Government  of  the  Tongue- 

Fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  coleworts  he  conceal'd  his  wily  head; 
There  sculk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watch'd  his  time. 

Dryden. 
My  prophets  and  my  sophists  finish'd  here 
Their  civil  efforts  of  the  verbal  war: 
Not  so  my  rabbins  and  logicians  yield; 
Retiring  still  they  combat;  from  the  field 
Of  opening  arms  unwilling  they  depart, 
And  sculk  behind  the  subterfuge  of  art.  Prior. 

No  news  of  Phyl!  the  bridegroom  came, 
And  thought  his  bride  had  sculk'd  for  shame; 
Because  her  father  us'd  to  say 
The  girl  had  such  a  bashful  way.  Swift. 

Scu'lker,  skulk'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  sculk.] 
A  lurker;  one  that  hides  himself  for 
shame  or  mischief. 

Scull,  skul.  n.  s.  [It  is  derived  by  Skin- 
ner from  shell,  in  some  provinces  called 
shall;  as  testa,  and  teste,  or  tete,  signi- 
fy the  head.  Lye  observes,  more  satis- 
factorily, that  skola  is  in  Islandick  the 
skull  of  an  animal.] 

1.  The  bone  which  incases  and  defends 
the  brain;  the  arched  bone  of  the  head. 

Fractures  of  the  scull  are  at  all  times  very  dan- 
gerous, as  the  brain  becomes  affected  from  the  pres- 
sure. Sharp. 

2.  A  small  boat;  a  cockboat.  [See  Scul- 
ler.] 

3.  One  who  rows  a  cockboat. 

Like  caitiff  vile,  that  for  misdeed 
Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  steed; 
Or  rowing  scull,  he's  fain  to  love, 
Look  one  way  and  another  move.  Hudibras. 

4.  [pceole,  Saxon;  an  assembly.]  In  Mil- 
ton's style,  a  shoal  or  vast  multitude  of 

fish. 

Each  bay 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Of  fish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea.  Milton. 

Scu'llcap,  skm'kap.  n.  s.  [scull  and  cap.] 

i  1 .  A  headpiece. 
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2,  A  nightcap. 

Scu'ller,  skui'lur."  n.  s.  [Of  this  word 
I  know  not  the  etymology.  Skiola  is,  in 
Islandick,  a  vessel;  and  escueille,  in  Fr. 
a  dish.J 

1 .  A  cockboat;  a  boat  in  which  there  is 
but  one  rower. 

Her  soul  already  was  consign'd  to  fate, 
And  shiv'ring  in  the  leaky  sculler  sate.         Dryden. 

They  hire  the  sculler,  and,  when  once  aboard, 
Grow  sick,  and  damn  the  climate  like  a  lord.  Pope. 

2.  One  that  rows  a  cockboa'..  . 
Scu'llery,  skul'lur-e.  n.  s.'[from  skiola; 

a  vessel,  Islandick;  or  escueille,  French, 
a  dish.]  The-  p:ace  where  common 
utensils,  as  kettles  or  dishes,  are  clean- 
ed and   kept. 

Pyreicus  was  famous  for  counterfeiting  base  things, 
as  pitchers,  a  scullery,  and  setting  rogues  together 
by  the  ears.  Peaciiam. 

Scu'llion,  sktH'yun.118  n.  s.  [from  escue- 
ille, French,  a  dish.]  The  lowest  domes- 
tick  servant,  that  washes  the  kettles  and 
the  dishes  in  the  kitchen. 

I  must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 
And  fall  a  cursing  like  a  very  drab,  .    ; 

A  scullion,  fye  upon't!  foh!  about  my  brain.  Shaksp. 

If  the  gentleman  hath  lain  there,  get  the  cook, 
the  stable-men,  and  the  scullion,  to  stand  in  his  way. 

Swift 
To  Sculp,  skulp.  v    a.  [sculfio,  Latin. 
scul/ier,  French.]  To  carve;  to  engrave. 
Not  in  use. 

O  that  the  tenor  of  my  just  complaint 
Were  sculpt  with  steel  on  rocks  of  adamant!  Sandys. 

Scu'LPTiLE,skiilp'til.ac//".  [_sctitfitilis,La.t.] 
Made  by  carving. 

In  a  silver  medal  is  upon  one  side  Moses  horned, 

and  oil  the  reverse  the  commandment  against  sculp- 

tile  images.  Brown. 

Scu'lptor,   skulp'tiir.166   n.  s.  \_sculfitor, 

Latin;  scul/iteur,  French.]     A  carver; 

one  who  cuts  woorl  or  stone  into  images. 

Thy  shape  's  in  ev'ry  part 
So  clean,  as  might  instruct  the  sculptor's  art.  Dryd. 
i'Lc  Latin  poets  give  the  epithets  oflrifidwn  and 
trisulcum  to  the  thunderbolt,  from  the  sculptors  and 
painters  that  lived  before  them,  that  had  given  it 
three  forks.  *  Addison. 

Scu'lpture,  skulp'tsl.ure.481  n.  s.  [sculfi- 
tura,  Lat.  sculpture,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  carving  wood,  or  hewing 
stone,  into  images. 

Then  sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive, 
Stones  leap'd  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  live.  Pope, 

2.  Carved  work. 

Nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  freeze  with  bossy  sculptures  graven.  Milt. 

There  too,  in  living  sculpture*  might  besc'-u 
The  tnad  affection  of  the  Cretan  queen.       Dryden. 

3.  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper. 

To  Scu'lpture,  skulp'tshure.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  cut;  to  engrave. 

Gold,  silver,  ivory  vases  sculptur'd  high, 
There  are  who  have  not.  Pope. 

Scum,  skilm.  n.  s.  [escume,  French;  achiu- 
ma,  Ital.  skum,  Danish;  schuym,  Dut.l 
1.  That  which  rises  to  the  top  of  any  liquor. 
The  rest  had  several  offices  assign'd; 
Some  to  remove  the  scum  as  it  did  rise, 
Oihers  to  bear  the  same  away  did  mind, 
And  others  it  to  use  according  to  bis  kind. 

Fairy  Queen 
The  salt  part  of  the  water  doth  partly  rise  into    . 
scum  on  the  top,  and  partly  goeth  into  a  sedu,    a 
in  the  bottom.  Bacon. 
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Gather'd  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself, 
Self-fed  and  self-consum'd.  Milton. 

Away,  ye  scum, 
That  still  rise  upmost  when  the  nation  boils.  Dryd. 

They  mix  a  med'einc,  to  foment  their  limbs, 
With  scum  that  on  the  molten  silver  swims.  Dryden. 
2.  The  dross;  the  refuse;  the  recrement; 
that  part  which  is  to  be  thrown  away. 
'  There  flocked  unto  him  all  the  scum  of  the  Irish 
out  of  all  places,  that  ere  long  he  had  a  mighty 
army.  Spenser. 

Some  forty  gentlemen  excepted,  had  we  the  very 
scum  of  the  uorld,  such  as  their  friends  thought  it 
an  exceeding  good  gain  to  be  discharged  of.  Raleigh. 

I  told  thee  what  would  come 
Of  all  thy  vapouring,  base  scum.  Hudibras. 

The  Scythian  and  Egyptian  scum 
Had  almost  ruin'd  Rume.  Roscommon. 

You'll  find,  in  these  hereditary  tales, 
Your  ancestors  the  scum  of  broken  jails.     Dryden. 

The  great  and  innocent  are  insulted  by  the  scum 
and  refuse  of  the  people.  Jlddison. 

To  Scum,  skum.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  clear  off  the  scum:  commonly  writ- 
ten and  spoken  skim.  ' 

A  second  multitude    % 
Severing  each  kind,  and  scumm'd  the  bullion  dross. 

Milton. 
Hear,  ye  sullen  pow'rs  below; 
Hear,  ye  taskers  of  the  dead! 

You  that  boiling  cauldrons  blow, 

You  that  scam  the. molten  lead!     Dryden  and  Lee. 

What  corns  swim  upon  the  top  of  the  brine,  scum 

■  off  Mortimer. 

Scu'mber,   skum'bur.  n.  s.  [from  scum.] 

The  dung  of  a  fox.  Ainsworth. 

Scu'mmer,  skum'mur.28  n.  s.  \_escumoir, 
French.]  A  vessel  with  which  liquor 
is  scummed:  commonly  called  a  skim- 
mer. 

Scu'pper  Holes,  skip'pir.98  «*.«.  [sehoe- 
pen,  Dutch,  to  draw  off.]  In  a  ship, 
small  holes  on  the  deck,  through  which 
water  is  carried  into  the  sea.  The 
leathers  over  those  holes  are'  called 
scufifier  leathers^  and  the  nails  with 
which  they  are  fastened,  scufifier  nails. 

Bailey. 
The  blood  at  scupper  holes  run  out.  Ward. 

Scurf,  skurf.  n.  s.  [j*cup.p,  Sax.  skarfa, 
Islandick;  skurff,  Danish;  slcorf,  Swe- 
dish; schorft,  Dutch] 

1.  A  kind  of  dry  miliary  scab. 

Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald, 
And;  as  in  hate  of  honourable  eld, 
Was  overgrown  with  scuif  and  filthy  scald. 

Fairy  Queen. 

The  virtue  of  his  hands 
Was  lost  among  Pactolus'  sands, 
Against  whose  torrent  while  lie  swims, 
The  golden  scurf  peels  off  his  limbs.  Swift. 

2.  A  soil  or  stain  adherent. 

Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of  time 
The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime, 
No  speck  is  left.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  sticking  on  the  surface. 

There  stood  a  hill,  whose  grisly  top 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf.  Milton. 

Upon  throwing  in  a  stone,  the  water  boils;  and 
at  the  same  time  are  seen  little  flakes  of  scurf  ris- 
ing up.  Add  sou 

Scu'rkiness,    skurfe-nes.    n.    s.    [from 

scurf.]     The  stale  ol  being  scurfy. 
Scu'bbil,  skur'ril.  adj.  [scurrilis,  Latin.] 
Low;  mean;  grossly  opprobrious;  lewd- 
ly jocose . 

With  him  Pairoclus, 
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Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  live-long  day, 

Breaks  scurril  jests.  Shakspeare. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  letters  than  to  examine 

the  writings  of  the  antients,  provided  the  piagues 

.   of  judging  and  pronouncing  against  them  he  away; 

such  as  envy,  bitterness,  precipitation,  impudence, 

and  scurril  scoffing.  Ben  Jonson. 

Thou*  mov'st  me  more  by  barely  naming  hiin, 
Than  all  thy  foul  unmanncr'd  scurril  taunts.  Dryd. 

Scurri'lity,  skur-ril'e-te.  n.  s.  \_scurri- 
lite,  Fr.  scurrilitas,  Lat.]  Grossntss 
of  reproach;  lewdness  of  jocularity; 
mearjiiburToonery. 

Good  master  Holofemes,  purge;  so  it  shall  please 

you  to  abrogate  scurrility.  Shakspeare. 

Banish  scurrility  and  profaneness,  and  restrain 

.   the  licentious  insolence  of  poets.  Dryden. 

Scu'rhilous,  skur'ril-us.31*  adj.  VjcurrU 

lis,  Latin.]  Grossly  opprobrious;  using 

such  language  as  only  the  license  of  a 

buffoon    can   warrant;   lewdly  jocular; 

vile;  low. 

Scurrilous  and  more  than  satirical  immodesty. 

Hooker. 
Let  him  approach  singing.     Forewarn  him  that 
he  use  no  scw?7-i/ous  words  in's  tunes.  Shaksp. 

How  often  is  a  person,  whose  intentions  are  to  do 
good  by  the  works  he  publishes,  treated  in  as  scur- 
rilous a  manuer  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to  mankind? 

Mdison. 

Their  characters  have  been  often  treated  with 

the  utmost  barbarity  and  injustice  by  scurrilous  and 

enraged  ofattors.  Swift- 

Scu'rrilously,  skfir'ril-fis-Ie.  adv.  [from 
scurrilous.]  With  gross  reproach;  with 
low  buffoonery;  with  lewd  merriment. 

Such  men  there  are,  who  have  written  scuirilous- 
ly  against  me,  without  any  provocation.      Drydtn. 

It  is  barbarous  incivility,  scurrilously  to  sport 
with  that  which  others  count  religion.       Tillotson. 

Sou'rrilousness,  skur'ril-us-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  scurrilous.]  Scurrility;  baseness 
of  manners. 
Scu'rvily,  skur've-l&.  adv.  [from  scur- 
vy.] Vilely;  basely;  coarsely.  It  is 
seldom  used  but  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

Look  i'  your  glass  now, 
And  see  how  scurvity  that  countenance  shews; 
You  would  be  loth  to  own  it.  Ben  Jonson. 

This  alters  the  whole  complexion  of  an  action, 
that  would  otherwise  look  but  very  scurvily.  and 
make's  it  perfect.  South. 

The  clergy  were  never  more  learned,  or  so  scur- 
vily treated.  Saift. 

Scu'rvy,  skir've.  n.  s.  [from  scurf.  This 
word  was,  I  believe,  originally  an  ad- 
jective.] A  distemper  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cold  countries,  and  amongst 
those  such  as  inhabit  marshy,  fat,  low, 
moist  soils,  near  stagnating  water, fresh 
or  salt;  invading  chiefly  in  the  winter 
such  as  are  sedentary,  or  live  upon  salt- 
ed or  smoaked  flesh  and  fish,  or  quan- 
tities of  unfermented  farinaceous  vege- 
tables, and  drink  bad  water.  Arbuthnot. 

Scu'rvy, skur've.  adj.  [from  scurf,  scurfy, 
scurvy.] 

1.  Scabbed;  covered  with  scabs;  diseased 
with  the  scurvy. 

Whatsoever  man  be  scurry  or  scabbed.  Leriticut, 

2.  Viic,  bad;  sorry;  worthless;  contemp- 
tible; offensive. 

1  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy; 
Not  scurry,  nor  a  temporary  meddler    Shakspeare. 

This  is  a  very  scurry  tune  to  sing  to  a  man's  fu- 
neral. Shakspeare. 
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He  spoke  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 

Against  your  honour.  Shakspeart. 

A  crane,  which  is  but  scurvy  meat,  lays  but  two 

egas>  Cheyne. 

It  would  be  convenient  to  prevent  the  excess  of 

drink,  with  that  scurvy  custom  of  taking  tobacco. 

Swift. 
Sou'rvygrass,  skur've-gras.  n.  s.  [scur- 
vy and  grass;   cochlearia,  Lat.]     The 
plant  spoonwort.  Miller. 

'Scu'ses,  sku'ses.  for  excuses. 
I  shifted  him  away, 
And  laid  good  Reuses  on  your  ecstasy.  , ,      Shaksp. 
Scut,  skut.  n.  e.  [skott,  Islandick.]    The 
tail  of  those   animals  whose  tails  are 
very  short,  as  a  hare. 

In  the  hare  it  is  aversely  seattd,  and  in  its  dis- 
tension inclines  into  the  coccix  or  scut.        Breton. 

He  fled  to  eartk,  but  first  it  cost  him  dear; 
He  left  his  scut  behind,  and  half  an  ear.       Swift 
Scu'tcheon,  sktitsh'in.^9  n.  s.  [scuccione, 
Italian,  from  scutum,  L.A.]     The  shield 
represented  in  heraldry;  the  ensigns  ar- 
morial of  a  family.  See  Escutcheon. 

And  thereto  had  she  that  scutcheon  of  her  de- 
sires supported  by  certain  badly  diligent  ministers. 

Sidney. 

Your  scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 

Hang  in  what  place  you  please.  Shakspeare. 

Honour  is  a  meer  scutcheon.  Shakspeare. 

The  chiefs  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons  wore, 

"With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder'd  o'er.  Dryd. 

Scute'llated,   skilt'tl-a-ted.   adj.   [scu- 

tella,  Lat.]   Divided  into  small  surfaces. 

It  seems  part  of  the  scutellated  bone  of  a  sturgeon, 

being  flat,  of  a  porous  or  cellular  constitution. 

Woodward. 
Scu'tiform,   sku'te-form.  adj.  [scunfor- 

mis,  Lat.]   Shaped  like  a  shield. 
Sou'ttle,  skut'tl.405   n.  s.  [scutella,  Lat. 
scutell,  Celtick.     .iinsiuorth.] 

1.  A  wide  shallow  basket,  so  named  from 
a  dish  or  platter  which  it  resembles  in 

form. 

A  scuttle  or  skrein  to  rid  soil  fro'  the  corn.  Tusser. 

The  earth  and  stones  they  are  fain  to  carry  from 
under  their  feet  in  scuttles  and  baskets.     HakewiU. 

2.  A  small  grate. 

To  the  hole  in  the  door  have  a  small  scuttle,  to 
keep  in  what  mice  are  there.  Mortimer. 

3.  [from  scud.]  A  quick  pace;  a  short 
run;  a  pace  of  affected  precipitation. 
This  is  properly  scuddle. 

She  went  with  an  easy  scuttle  out  of  the  shop. 

Spectator. 
To  Scu'ttle,  skut'tl.  v.  n.  [from  scud  or 
scuddle.~]     To  run  with  affected  preci- 
pitation. 
The  old  fellow  scuttled  out  of  the  room.  Arhuth. 
To  Sdeign,  zdane.  v.  a.  [Spenser.  Sdeg- 
nare,  Italian;  Milton,  for  disdain.] 

Lifted  up  so  high, 
I  sdeign'd  subjection.  Milton. 

Sde'ignful,  zdane'ful.  adj.  [Contracted 
for  disdainful.] 

They  now,  puft  up  with  sdeignful  insolence, 
Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  sapience.      Spenser. 
SEA,    se.   n.  s.  [rae,  Saxon;  see,  or  zee, 

Dutch.] 
1 .  The  ocean;  the  water  opposed  to  the 

land. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  band?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
Thy  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red.  Shakspeare. 

The  rivers  run  into  the  sea.  Carew . 

He  made  the  sea  and  all  that  is  therein.  Exodus, 


So  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cleanse  the  air, 
So  working  seas  settle  and  purge  the  wine.   Davies. 

Amphibious,  between  sea  and  land, 
The  river  horse.  Milton. 

Some  leviathan, 
Haply  slumb'ring  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea.  Milton. 

Small  fragments  of  shells,  broken  by  storms  on 
some  shores,  are  used  for  manuring  of  sea  land. 

Woodward. 

They  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

Sea  racing  dolphins  are  train'cl  for  our  motion, 
Moouy  tides  swelling  to  roll  us  ashore.         Dryden. 

But  like  a  rock  unmov'd,  a  rock  that  braves 
The  raging  tempest  and  the  rising  waves, 
Propp'd  on  himself  he  stands:  his  solid  sides 
Wash  off  the  sea  weeds,  and  the  sounding  tides. 

Dryden. 

The  sea  could  not  be  much  narrower  than  it  is, 
without  a  great  loss  to  the  world.  Bentley. 

So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dar'd  the  seas, 
High  on  the  stern  the  Tbraciaii  rais'd  his  strain, 

While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main.  Pope. 

2.  A  collection  of  water;  a  lake. 

By  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Matthew. 

3.  Proverbially  for  any  large  quantity. 

That  sea  of  blood,  which  hath  in  Ireland  been 
barbarously  shed,  is  enough  to  urowu  in  eternal  in- 
famy and  misery  the  malicious  author  and  instiga- 
tor of  its  effusion.  King  Charles. 

4.  Any  thing  roui^h  and  tempestuous. 

To  sorrow  abandon'd,  but  worse  felt  within, 
And  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost.  Milton. 

5.  Half  Seas  ovtr.     Half  drunk. 
The  whole  magistracy  was  pretty  well  disguised 

before  I  gave  'em  the  slip:  our  friend  the  alderman 

was  half  seas  over  before  the  bonfire  was  out.  Sped. 

Sea,  se.  is  often  used  in  composition,  as 

will  appear  in  the  following  examples. 

Se'abar,  se'bar.   n.  s.   [from  sea  and  bar; 

hirundo  fliscis,  Lat.]  The  sea  swallow. 

Se'abeat,  se'bete.    adj.   [sea  and  beat.] 

Dashed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  sovereign  of  the  seas  he  blames  in  vain, 
That  one  seabeat  will  to  sea  again.  Spenser. 

Darkness  cover'd  o'er 
The  face  of  things:  along  the  seabeat  shore 
Satiate  we  slept.  Pope. 

Se'aboat,  se'bote.  n.  ».  [sea  and  boat.] 
Vessel  capable  to  bear  the  sea. 

Shipwrecks  were  occasioned  by  their  ships  being 
bad  seaboats,  and  themselves  but  indifferent  seamen. 

Jir  but  knot. 

Se'aborn,  se'born.  adj.  [sea  and  born.] 
Born  of  the  sea;  produced  by  the  sea. 

Like  Neptune  and  his  seaborn  niece,  shall  be 
The  shining  gleries  of  the  land  and  sea.      Waller* 

All  these  in  order  march,  and  marching  sing 
The  warlike  actions  of  their  seaborn  king.  Dryden. 
Se'aboy,  se'boe.  n.  s.  [sea  and  boy.]  Boy 
employed  on  shipboard. 

Canst  thou,  0  partial  sleep!  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  seaboy  in  an  hour  so  rude, 
And  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night 
Deny  it  to  a  king?  Shakspeare. 

Se'abreach,  se'bretsh.  n.  s.  [sea  and 
breach.]  Irruption  of  the  sea  by  break- 
ing the  banks. 

To  an  impetuous  woman,  tempests  and  seahreaches 
are  nothing.  VEstrange. 

Se'abreeze,  se'breze.  n.  s.  [sea  and 
breeze.]  Wind  blowing  from  the  sea. 

Hedges,  in  most  places,  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  shelter  the  grass  from  the  xvhreeze. 

Mortimer. 


Se'abuilt,  se'bilt.  adj.   [sea  and  built.] 
Buiit  for  the  sea. 

Born  each  by  other  in  a  distant  line, 
The  seabuilt  forts  in  dreadful  order  move.  Dryden. 
Seaca'bbage,  se-kab'bidje.  n.  s.  [crambe, 
Lat.]  Sea  colewort.  A  plant. 
It  hath  fleshy  leaves  like  those  of  the  cabbage. 

Miller. 
Se'acalf,    se-kaP.  n.   s.  [sea    and  calf; 
fihoca.]  The  seal. 

The  seacalf,  or  seal,  is  so  called  from  the  noise  he 
makes  like  a  calf,  bis  head  comparatively  not  big, 
shaped  rather  like  an  otter's,  with  teeth  like  a  dog's, 
and  mustaches  like  those  of  a  cat:  his  body  long, 
and  all  over  hairy:  his  forefeet,  with  fingers  clawed, 
but  not  divided,  yet  fit  for  going:  his  hinder  feet, 
more  properly  fins,  and  fitter  for  swimming,  as  being 
an  amphibious  animal.  The  female  gives  suck,  as 
the  porpess,  and  other  viviparous  fishes.  Grew. 
Se'acap,  se'kap.  n.  s.  [sea  and  cafi.]  Cap 
made  to  be  worn  on  shipboard. 

I  know  your  favour  well, 
Though  now  you  have  no  seacap  on  your  head. 

Shakspeare. 

Se'aoarp,  se'karp.  n.s.  [from  sea  and 
carfi;  turdus  marinus,  Lat.]  A  spotted 
fish  that  lives  among  stones  and  rocks. 
Se' ac  hart,  se-kart'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  chart.] 
Map  on  which  only  the  coasts  are  de- 
lineated. 

The  situation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  are  better 
learned  by  a  map  or  seachart,  than  reading  the  de- 
scription. Watts. 
Se'acoal,  se'kole.  n.  s.  [sea  and  coal.] 
Coal  so  called,  not  because  found  in  the 
sea,  but  because  brought  to  London  by 
sea;  pitcoal. 

We'll  have  a  posset  soon  at  the  latter  end  of  a 
seacoal  fire.  Shakspeare. 

Seacoal  lasts  longer  than  charcoal.  Bacon. 

This  pulmonique  indisposition  of  the  air  is  very 
much  heightened,  where  a  great  quantify  of  seacoal 
is  burnt.  Harvey. 

Se'acoast,  se-koste'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  coast.} 
Shore;  edge  of  the  sea. 

The  venturous  mariner  that  way, 
Learning  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to  save, 

Which  all  along  the  southern  seacoast  lay; 
For  safety's  sake  that  same  his  seamark  made, 
And  nam'd  it  Albion.  Fairy  Queen, 

Upon  the  seacoast  are  many  parcels  of  land,  that 
would  pay  well  for  the  taking  in.  Mortimer. 

Se'acob,  se'kob.  n.  s.  [gavia,  Latin.]  A 
bird,  called  also  seagull. 

Se'acompass,  se-kum'pas.  n.  s.  [sea  and 
com/za**.]  The  card  and  needle  of  ma- 
riners. 

The  needle  in  the  seacompass  still  moving  but  to 
the  north  point  only,  with  moveor  immotus,  notifi- 
ed the  respective  constancy  of  the  gentleman  to  one 
only.  Camden. 

Se'acoot,  se'kodt.  n.  s.  [from  sea  and  coot; 
fulica  marina,  Lat.]  A  seafowl  like  the 
moor-hen. 

Se'acormorant,  or  Seadrake,  se-kdr'mo- 
rant.  n.  s.  [from  sea  and  cormorant;  cor- 
vus  marinus,  Lat.]  A  seacrow. 

Se'acow,  se-kou'.  n.  «.  [sea  and  cow.]  The 
manatee. 

The  seacow  is  of  the  cetaceous  kind.  It  grow* 
to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  to  seven  or  eight  in  circum- 
ference; its  head  is  like  that  of  a  hog,  but  longer, 
and  more  cylindrick:  its  eyes  are  small,  and  it  has 
no  external  ears,  but  only  two  little  apertures.  Its 
lips  are  thick,  and  it  has  two  long  tusks  standing 
out.  It  has  two  fins,  which  stand  forward  on  the 
breast  like  hands,  whence  the  Spaniards  called  it 
manatee.    The  female  has  two  round  breasts  plat- 
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ed  between  the  pectoral  fini.    The  skin  is  very 
thick  and  hard,  and  not  scaly,  but  hairy.        Hill. 
Se'adog,  se-d6g'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  dog.~\  Per- 
haps the  shark. 
Fierce  seadogs  devour  the  mangled  friends.  Ros. 
When  stung  with  hunger,  she  embroils  the  flood, 
The  seadog  and  the  dolphin  are  her  food.        Pope. 
Sf/aear,  se'eer.  n.  s.   [from  sea  and  ear; 

auris  marina,  Latin.J   A  sea  plant. 
Seafa'rer,  se'fa-nir.  n.  s.  [sea  and/are.] 
A  traveler  by  sea;  a  mariner. 

They  stiffly  refused  to  vail  their  bonnets  by  the 
summons  of  those  towns,  which  is  reckoned  intole- 
rable contempt  by  the  better  enabled  seafarers. 

Car  etc. 
A  wand'ring  merchant,  he  frequents  the  main, 
Some  mean  seafarer  in  pursuit  of  gain; 
Studious  of  freight,  in  naval  trade  well  skill'd, 
But  dreads  th'  athietick  labours  of  the  field.    Pope. 

Seafa'ring,   se-ta'rlng.*10  adj.  [sea  and 
fare.]  Travelling  by  sea. 

My  wife  fasten'd  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast, 
Such  as  seafaring  men  provide  for  storms.    Shaksp. 
It  was  death  to  divert  the  ships  of  stafaring  peo- 
ple, against  their  will,  to  other  uses  than  they  were 
appointed.  Jirbuthnot. 

Se'afennel,  se-ten'nil."    The  same  with 

Samphire. 
Se'afight,  se-f  ite'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  Jight.] 
Battle  of  ships;  battle  on  the  sea. 

Seafights  have  been  often  final  to  the  war;  but 
this  is  when  princes  set  up  their  rest  upon  the  bat- 
tles. Bacon. 

If  our  sense  of  hearing  were  a  thousand  times 
quicker  than  it  is,  we  should,  in  the  quietest  re- 
tirement, be  less  able  to  sleep  than  in  the  middle 
of  a  seafight.  Locke. 

Tins  fleet  they  recruited  with  two  hundred  sail, 
whereof  they  lost  ninety-three  in  a  seafight.  Jtrbuth. 
Se'afowl,  se-foul'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  Jowl.] 
Birds  that  live  at  sea. 

The  bills  of  curlews,  and  many  other  seafowl, 
are  very  long,  to  enable  them  to  hunt  for  the 
worms.  Derham. 

A  seafowl  properly  represents  the  passage  of  a 
deity  over  the  seas.  Broome. 

A  length  of  ocean  and  unbounded  sky, 
Which  scarce  the  seafowl  in  a  year  o'er-fly.     Pope, 

Se'agirdles,  se-gerd'les.  n.  s.  pi.  [fun- 
gus fihasganoides,  Latin.J  A  sort  of 
sea  mushrooms. 

Se'agirt,  se'gert.  adj.  [sea  and  girt.] 
Girded  or  encircled  by  the  sea. 

Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt  flood  and  each  ebbing  stream, 
Took  in  by  lot,  'twixt  high  and  nether  Jove, 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  seagirt  isles.  Milton. 

Telemachus,  the  blooming  heir, 
Of  seagirt  Ithaca,  demands  my  care: 
'Tis  mine  to  form  his  green  unpractis'd  years 
In  sage  debates.  Pope. 

Sb'agrass,  se'gras.  n.  s.  [from  sea  and 
grass;  alga,  Latin.]  An  herb  growing 
on  the  seashore. 

SE'AGREEN,se'gre£n.  adj.  [sea  and  .green/] 
Resembling  the  colour  of  the  distant 
sea;  cerulean. 

White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several 
mixtures,  as  green,  scarlet,  purple,  and  seagreen, 
come  in  by  the  eyes.  Locke. 

Upon  his  urn  reclin'd, 
His  seagreen  mantle  waving  in  the  wind, 
The  god  appcar'd.  Pope. 

Se'agreen,  se'green.  n.  s.  Saxifrage.  A 
plant. 

Se'agull,  se-gul'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  gull.]  A 
waterfowl. 
Seagulls,  when  they  flock  together  from  the  sea 


towards  the  shores,  foreshow  rain  and  wind.  Bacon. 
Bitterns,  herons,  aud  seagulls,  are  great  enemies 
to  fish.  Mortimer. 

Se'ahedgehog,  se-hedje'hog.  n.  s.  [ech- 
inus.] A  kind  of  sea  shellfish. 

The  seahedgehog  is  inclosed  in  a  round  shell, 
fashioned  as  a  loaf  of  bread,  wrought  and  pinched, 
and  guarded  by  an  outer  skin  full  of  prickles,  as 
the  land  urchin.  Carew. 

Se'ahog,  se-hog'.  n.  *.  [sea  and  hog.]  The 

porpus. 

Se'aholly,  se-hol'le.  n.  «.  [eryngium, 
Lat.]  A  plant. 

The  species  are,  settholly,  or  eryngo.     Common 

eryngo.     The  roots  of  the  first  are  candied,  and 

sent  to  London  for  medicinal  use,  being  the  true 

eryngo.  Miller. 

Se'aholm,  se-holm'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  holm.] 

1.  A  small  uninhabited  island. 

2.  Seaholly.     A  kind  ot  sea  weed. 
Cornwal  bringeth  forth  greater  store  of  seaholm 

and  samphire  than  any  other  country.  Carew. 

Se'ahorse,  se-horse'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  horse] 

1.  A  fish  of  a  very  singular  form,  as  we 
see  it  dried,  and  of  the  needlefish  kind. 
It  is  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in 
the  broadest  part.  Its  colour,  as  we 
see  dried,  is  a  deep  reddish  brown;  and 
its  tail  is  turned  round  under  the  belly. 

Bill. 

2.  The  morse. 

Part  of  a  large  tooth,  round  and  tapering;  a 
tusk  of  the  morse,  or  waltron,  called  by  some  the 
seahorse.  Woodward. 

3.  The  medical  and  the  poetical  seahorse 
seem  very  different.  By  the  seahorse 
Dryden  means  probably  the  hippopota- 
mus. 

Seahorses,  flound'ring  in  the  slimy  mud, 
Toss'd  up  their  heads,  and  dash'd  the  ooze  about 
'em.  Dryden . 

Se'amaid,  se'made.  n.  s.  [sea  and  maid.] 
Mermaid. 

Certain  stars  shot  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  seamaids'  musick.  Shaksp. 

Se'aman,  se'man.88  n.  s.  [sea  and  man.] 

1.  A  sailor;  a  navigator;  a  mariner. 

She,  looking  out, 
Beholds  the  fleet,  and  hears  the  seamen  shout. 

Denham. 

Seamen,  through  dismal  storms,  are  wont 
To  pass  the  oyster-breeding  Hellespont.      Evelyn. 

iEneas  order'd 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore, 
A  soldier's  falchion,  and  a  seaman^  oar; 
Thus  was  his  friend  interr'd.       \  Dryden. 

By  undergoing  the  hazards  of  the  sea,  and  the 
company  of  common  seamen,  you  make  it  evident 
you  will  refuse  no  opportunity  of  rendering  your- 
self useful.  Dryden. 

Had  they  applied  themselves  to  the  increase  of 
their  strength  by  sea,  they  might  have  had  the  great- 
est fleet,  and  the  most  seamen,  of  any  state  in  Eu- 
rope. Jlddison. 

2.  Merman;  the  male  of  the  mermaid. 
Seals  live  at  land  and  sea,  andporpuses  have  the 

warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog,  not  to  mention 
mermaids  or  seamen.  Locke. 

Se'amark,  se'maik.  n.  s.  [sea  and  ?nark.] 
Point  or  conspicuous  place  distinguish- 
ed at  sea,  and  serving  the  mariners  as 
directions  of  their  course. 

Those  white  rocks, 
Which  all  along  the  southern  seacoast  lay, 
Threal'ning  unheedy  wreck  and  rash  decay, 
He  for  his  safety's  sake  his  seamark  made. 
And  nam'd  it  Albion.  Fairy  Q,ueen. 
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Though  you  do  sec  me  weapon'd. 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
The  very  seamark  of  my  utmost  sail.     Shakspeare- 

They  were  executed  at  divers  places  upon  the 
sea-coast,  for  seamarks,  or  light-houses,  to  teach 
Perkins's  people  to  avoid  the  coast.  Bacon. 

They  are  remembered  with  a  brand  of  infamy 
fixt  upon  them,  and  set  as  seamarks  for  those  who 
observe  them  to  avoid-  Dryden. 

The  fault  of  others  sway 
He  set  as  seamarks  for  himself  to  shun.       Dryden. 

Seame'w,  se-mu'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  mew.]  A 
fowl  that  frequents  the  sea. 
An  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  rocks,  and  seamews  clang. 

Milton. 
The  chough,  the  seameto,  the  loquacious  crow, 
Scream  aloft.  Pope. 

Se'amonster,  se-mons'tur.  n.  s.  [sea  and 
monster.]  Strange  animal  of  the  sea. 
Seamonsters  give  suck  to  their  young.  Lam. 

Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  seamonsters  whelp. 

Milton. 

Se'amoss,  se'mos.  n.  s.  [sea  and  moss;  co- 
rallium,  Latin.]  Coral,  which  grows  in 
the  sea  like  a  shrub,  and,  being  taken 
out,  becomes  hard  like  a  stone. 

Se'anavelwort,  se-na'vl-wurt.  n.  s.  [an- 
drosaces,  Latin.]  An  herb  growing  in 
Syria,  by  which  great  cures  are  per- 
formed. 

Se'anymph,  se-nimf/  n.  s.  [sea  and 
nymph]  Goddess  of  the  sea. 

Virgil,  after  Homer's  example,  gives  us  a  trans- 
formation of  jEneas's  ships  into  seanymphs.  Broome. 

Se'aonion,  se-iWyun.  n.  s.  An  herb. 

Ainstoorth. 
Se'aoose,  se-66ze'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  oose.] 
The  mud  in  the  sea  or  shore. 

All  seaoose,  or  oosy  mud,  and  the  mud  of  rivers, 
are  of  great  advantage  to  all  sorts  of  land.  Mortim. 
Se'apad,  se'pad.  n.  s.  [stella  marina,  Lat.] 
1  he  star  fish. 

Se'apanther,  se-pan'Mur.  n.  s.  [sea  and 

panther;  gabos,  Latin.]  A  fish  like  a 

lamprey. 

Se'apiece,  se'peese.  n.  s.  [sea  and  piece.] 

A  picture  representing  any  thing  at  sea. 

Painters  often  employ  their  pencils  upon  seapieces. 

Addison. 
Se'apool,  se'pool.  n.  s.  [sea  axidpcol.]  A 
lake  of  salt  water. 

I  heard  it  wished,  that  all  that  land  were  a  sea- 
pool.  Spenser. 
Se'aport,  se'port.  n.  s.  [sea  and  port.]  A 

harbour. 
Se'arisque,  se'risk.  n.  a.  [sea  and  risque.] 
Hazard  at  sea. 

He  was  so  great  an  encourager  of  commerce, 
that  he  charged  himself  with  all  the  searisque  of 
such  vessels  as  carried  corn  to  Rome  in  the  winter. 

Arbuthnot. 

Se'arooket,  se'rok-kit.  n.  6.     A   plant. 

Miller. 

Se'aroom,  se'rdo.n.  n  «.  [sea  and  room.] 
Open  sea;  spacious  main. 

There  is  searoom  enough  for  both  nations,  with- 
out oflendiug  one  another.  Bacon. 

The  bigger  whale  like  some  huge  carrack  lay, 
Which  wanteth  searovm  with  her  foes  to  play. 

H'aller. 

Searo'ver,  se'i "6-vur.  n.  s.  [sea  and  rove.] 

A  pirate. 
Se'aruff,  se'ruf.  n.  s.  [sea  and  ruff;  or- 

phusf  Latin.]  A  kind  of  sea  fish. 
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Se'aserpent,  se'ser-pent.  n.  s.  [sea  and 
serpent;  hydrus,  Latin.]  A  water  ser- 
pent; an  adder. 
Sease'rvice.  se'ser-vis.  n.  s.  [sea  and  ser- 
vice.'] Naval  war. 

You  were  pressed  for  the  seaservice,  and  got  off 
with  much  ado.  ■  Swift. 

Se'ashark,  se-shark'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  shark.] 
A  ravenous  sea  fish. 

Witches  mummy,  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravening  salt  seashark.  Shakspeare. 

Se'ashell,  se-shel'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  shell.'] 
Shells  found  on  the  shore. 
Seashells  are  great  improvers  of  sour  or  cold  land. 

MSrtimer. 
Se'ashore,  se-shore'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  shore.] 
The  coast  of  the  sea. 

That  seashore  where  no  more  world  is  found, 

But  foaming  billows  breaking  on  the  ground.  Dryd. 

Fournier  gives  an  account  of  an  earthquake  in 

Peru,  that  reached  three  hundred  leagues  along  the 

seashore.  Burnet- 

To  say  a  man  has  a  clear  idea  of  any  quantity, 

without  knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reasonable  as 

to  say  he  has  the  positive  idea  of  the  number  of  the 

sands  on  the  seashore.  Locke. 

Se'asick,  se'sik.  adj.  [sea  and  sick.]  Sick, 

as  new  voyagers  on  the  sea. 

She  began  to  be  much  seasick,  extremity  of  wea- 
ther continuing.  Shakspeare. 
Barbarossa  was  not  able  to  come  on  shore,  for 
that  he  was,  as  they  «aid,  seasick,  and  troubled  with 
an  ague.  Knolles. 

In  love's  voyage,  nothing  can  offend; 
Women  arc  never  seasick.  Dryden. 

Weary  and  seasick,  when  in  thee  confin'd; 
Now,  for  thy  safety,  cares  distract  my  mind.  Swift. 
Seasi'de,   se-side'.   n.  8.  [sea  and  side.] 
The  edge  of  the  sea. 

Their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the  sand 
by  the  seaside.  Judith. 

There  disembarking  on  the  green  seaside, 
We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide.         Pope. 
Seasu'rgeon,  se'sur-jun.  n.  s.  [sea  and 
surgeon.]    A  chirurgeon  employed  on 
shipboard. 
My  design  was  to  help  the  seasurgeon.  Wiseman. 
Seasurro'unded,    se-sur-round'ed.   adj. 
[sea  and  surround.]    Encircled  by  the 
sea. 

To  seasurrounded  realms  the  gods  assign 
Small  tracts  of  fertile  lawn,  the  least  to  mine.  Pope. 
Seate'rm,  se'term.  n.  s.   [sea  and  term.] 
Word  of  art  used  by  the  seamen. 

I  agree  with  you  in  your  censure  of  the  seaterms 
in  Dryden's  Virgil,  because  no  terms  of  art,  or  cant 
words,  suit  the  majesty  of  epick  poetry.  Pope. 

Seawa'ter,  se'wa-tur.  n.  s.  [sea  and  wa- 
ter] The  salt  water  of  the  sea. 

By  digging  of  pits  in  the  sea-shore,  he  did  frus- 
trate the  laborious  works  of  the  enemies,  which  had 
turned  the  seawater  upon  the  wells  of  Alexandria 

Bocon. 
I  bathed  the  member  with  seawater      Wiseman. 
Seawater  has  many  gross,  rough,  and  earthy  par- 
ticles in  it,  as  appears  from  its  saltness;  whereas 
fresh  water  is  more  pure  and  unmixt.         Broome. 

Se'awithwind,  s6'wiTH-wind.  n.  s.  [sol- 
dinella,  Lat.]  Bindweed. 

Se'awormwood,  se-wurm'wud.  n.  s.  [sea 

and  wormwood;  seriphium,  Latin.]    A 

sort  of  wormwood  that  grows  in  the  sea. 

Seal,  sele.227  n.  s.  [phoca;   J*eol,  pele, 

Saxon;  seel,  Danish  ]  The  stacalf. 

The  seal  or  soyle  is  in  make  and  growth  not  un- 
like a  pig,  ugly  faced,  and  footed  like  a  mold  warp: 
he  deligutcth  in  music,  or  any  loud  noise,  and  there- 
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by  is  trained  to  shew  himself  above  water:  they  also 
come  on  land.  Carew. 

An  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  orcks,  and  seamews  clang. 

Milton. 
SEAL,  sele.  n.s.  [pjel,  Saxon;  sigillum, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  stamp  engraved  with  a  particular 
impression,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  wax 
that  closes  letters,  or  affixed  as  a  testi- 
mony. 

The  king  commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal.  Shakspeare. 

If  the.organs  of  perception,  like  wax  overharden- 
ed  with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  impression  of  the 
seal;  or,  like  wax  of  a  temper  too  soft,  will  not  hold 
it;  or  else  supposing  the  wax  of  a  temper  fit,  but  the 
seal  not  applied  with  a  sufficient  force  to  make  a 
clear  impression:  in  any  of  these  cases  the  print 
left  by  the  seal  will  be  obscure.  Locke. 

The  same  his  grandsire  wore  about  his  neck 
In  three  seal  rings;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown.    Pope. 

2.  The  impression  made  in  wax. 
Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond, 

Thou  but  offeud'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Shakspeare. 

Solyman  shewed  him  his  own  letters,  asking  him 
if  he  knew  not  that  hand,  and  if  he  knew  not  that 
seal?  Knolles. 

He  saw  his  monkey  picking  the  seal  wax  from  a 
letter.  Jirbuthnot. 

3.  Any  act  of  confirmation. 

They  their  fill  of  love 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal.  Milton. 

To  Seal,  sele.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  seal. 

He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee, 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me; 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed.  take  forth  pa- 
per, fold  it,  write  upon  't,  and  afterwards  seal  it. 

Shaksp. 

2.  To  confirm  or  attest  by  seal. 

God  joihr'd  my  heart  to  Romeo's;  thou  our  bands; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seaVd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  confirm;  to  ratify;  to  settle. 

My  soul  is  purg'd  from  grudging  hate, 
And  with  n»y  hand  I  seal  our  true  hearts  love. 

Shakspeare. 
When  I  have  performed  this,  and  sealed  to  them 
this  fruit,  1  will  come  into  Spain.  Romans, 

i.  To  shut;  to  close:  with  up. 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum! 

Shakspeare. 
At  my  death 
Thou  hast  seaVd  up  my  expectation.  Shaksp. 

The  sense  is  like  the  sun;  for  the  sun  seals  up  the 
globe  of  heaven,  and  opens  the  globe  of  earth:  so 
the  sense  dotli  obscure  heavenly  things,  and  reveals 
earthly  things.  Bacon. 

5.  To  make  fast. 

Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  cbain'd, 
'And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facil  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd.     Milton. 

6.  To  mark  with  a  stamp. 

You'd  rail  upon  the  hostess, 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  bought  stone  jugs,  and  no  seaVd  quarts. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Seal,  sele.  v.  n.  To  fix  a  seal. 

I  will  seal  unto  this  bond.  Shaksp. 

We  make  a  sure  covenant  and  write  it,  and  our 

princes  and  priests  seal  unto  it.  Nehemiah. 

Se'aler,  se'lfir.93  n.  s.   [from  seal.]  One 

that  seals. 
Se'alingwax,   seTing-waks.   n.   s.    [seal 
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and  wax.]  Hard  wax  used  to  seal  letters. 
The  prominent  orifice  was  closed  with  sealingwat. 

Boyle. 
SEAM,  seme.227  n.  s.  [ream,  Sax.  zoom, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  suture  where  the  two  edges  of 
cloth  are  sewed  together. 

In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  around.  Dry. 

Precepts  should  be  so  finely  wrought  together  in 
the  same  piece,  that  no  coarse  seam  may  discover 
where  tUey  join.  Mdison. 

2.  The  juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship. 

With  boiling  pitch  the  seams  instops, 
Which,  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt  sea  waves  withstand. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  cicatrix;  a  scar. 

4.  [ream,  Saxon,  a  load.]  A  measure;  a 
vessel  in  which  things  are  held;  eight 
bushels  of  corn.  Ainsworih. 

5.  Seam  of  Glass.  A  quantity  of  glass 
weighing  1120  pounds. 

5.  [peme,  Saxon;  saim,  Welsh;  sain,  Fr.] 
Tallow;  grease;  hog's  lard. 
Shall  the  proud  lord, 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam, 
Be  worshipped?  .  Shaksp. 

Part  scour  tht  rusty  shields  with  seam,  and  part 
New  grind  the  bitted  ax.  Dryden. 

To  Seam,  seme.  v.  a.*  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To' join  together  by  suture,  or  other- 
wise. 

2.  To  mark;  to  scar  with  a  long  cicatrix. 

Seam'd  o'er  with  wounds,  which  his  own  sabre 

gave.  Pope. 

Say,  has  the  small  or  greater  pox 

Sunk  down  her  nose,  or  seam'd  her  face?       Swift. 

Se'amless,   seme'les.  adj.   [from  seam."] 

Having  no  seam. 
Se'amrent,  seme'rent.  n.   s.   [seam  and 
rent.]  A  separation  of  any  thing  where 
it  is  joined;  a  breach  of  the  stitches. 

Se'amstress,      sem'stris.23*    B1B      n.      s. 
[r-eameptpe,  Sax.]  A  woman  whose 
trade  is  to  sew.     Often   written   semp- 
stress. 
They  wanted  food  and  raiment:  so  they  took 


Religion  for  their  seamstress  and  their  cook. 

Cleaveland. 

Se'amy,  se'me.  adj.  [from  seam.]  Having 
a  seam;  showing  the  seam. 

Some  such  squire  he  was, 
That  turn'd  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without, 
And  made  me  to  suspect  you.  Shaksp. 

Sean,  sene.  n.  s.  [pegne,  Saxon;  sagena, 
Lat.]  A  net.  Sometimes  written  seine, 
or  saine. 
Sear,  sere.227  adj.  [pe apian,  Saxon,  to 
dry.]  Dry;  not  any  longer  green.  Spen- 
ser uses  it. 

I  have  liv'd  long  enough:  my  May  of  life 

Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf.  Shaksp. 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sear.     Milton. 

Some  may  be  cherished  in  dry  places,  as  in  sear 

wood.  Ray- 

To  Sear,  sere.  v.  a.  [peapian,  Sax.]  To 

burn;  to  cauterize. 

The  scorching  flame  sore  singed  all  his  face, 
And  through  his  armour  all  his  body  sear'd. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  speaking  lies, 
having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron. 

1  Timothy. 

Cherish  veins  of  good  humour,  and  sear  up  those 

of  ill.  Temple. 
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•      Tm  sear\l  with  burning  steel,  till  the  scorch'd 
marrow 
Fries  in  the  bones.  Rowe. 

To  Searce,  serse.  v.  a.  [sasser,  French.] 

To  sift  finely. 

Put  the  finely  searced  powder  of  alabaster  into  a 
Bat-bottomed  and  well-heated  brass  vessel.    Boyle- 

For  the  keeping  of  meal,  bolt  and  searce  it  from 
the  bran.  Mortimer. 

Searce,  serse.  n.  s.     A  sieve;  a  bolter. 

Sea'rcer,  sers'er.  n.  s.  [from  searce.-]  He 

who  searces. 
To  SEARCH,  sertsh.23*  v.  a.   [c  here  her, 

French.] 

1.  To  examine;  to  try;    to   explore;    to 
look  through. 

Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time:  if  I  find 
not  what  I  seek,  let  me  forever  be  your  table  sport. 

Shakspeare. 
They  returned  from  searching  of  the  land. 

Numbers. 
Through  the  void  immense 
To  search  with  wand'riug  quest  a  place  foretold. 

Milton. 

2.  To  inquire;  to  seek  for. 

Now  clear  I  understand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  searcWd  in 
vam.  Milton. 

Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know. 

Milton. 

Draw  up  some  valuable  meditations  from  the 

depths  of  the  earth,  and  search  them  through  the 

vast  ocean.  Watts. 

3.  To  probe  as  a  chirurgeon. 

Alas,  poor  shepherd!  searching  of  thy  wound, 
I  have,  by  hard  adventure,  found  my  own.   Shaksp. 

With  this  good  sword, 
That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowels,  search  this  bo- 
som. Shaksp. 

For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
searchings  of  heart.  Judges. 

The  signs  of  wounds  penetrating  are  discovered 
by  the  proportion  of  the  searching  candle,  or  probe 
which  enters  into  the  cavity.  Wiseman. 

4.  To  Search  out.     To  find  by  seeking. 
VVho  went  before  you,  to  search  you  out  a  place 

to  pitch  your  tents  in?  Deuteronomy. 

They  may  sometimes  be  successful  to  search  out 
truth.  Watts. 

To  Search,  sertsh.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  search;  to  look  for  some- 
thing. 

Satisfy  me  once  more;  once  more  search  with 
me.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  make  inquiry. 

To  ask  or  search  I  blame  thee  not.  Milton. 

Those  who  seriously  search  after  or  maintain 
truth,  should  study  to  deliver  themselves  without  ob- 
scurity or  equivocation.  Locke. 

It  suffices  that  they  have  once  with  care  sifted 
the  matter,  and  searched  into  all  the  particulars  that 
could  give  any  light  to  the  question.  Locke. 

With   piercing  eye  some  search  where   nature 
plays, 
And  trace  the  wanton  through  her  darksome  maze. 

Ticket. 

3.  To  seek;  to  try  to  find. 

Your  husband's  coming,  woman,  to  search  for  a 
gentleman  that  is  hen-  now  in  the  house.       ^haksp. 

We  in  vain  search  Cor  that  constitution  within  a 
fly,  upon  which  depend  those  powers  we  observe  in 
them  Locke. 

Search,  sertsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Inquiry  by  looking  into  every  suspect- 
ed place. 

The  orb  he  roam'd 
With  narrow  se a?  ck,  and  with  inspection  deep.  Milt. 
3.  Examination. 


The  mind  sets  itself  on  work  in  search  of  some 
hidden  idea,  and  turns  the  eye  of  the  soul  upon  it. 

Locke. 

i.  Inquiry;  actftf  seeking:  with  of,  for, 
or  after. 

His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two 
bushels  of  chaff:  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find 
them,  and  when  you  have  them  they  are  not  worth 
the  search.  Shaksp. 

Who  great  in  search  of  God  and  nature  grow, 
They  best  the  wise  Creator's  praise  declare.  Dryd. 

Now  mourn  thy  fatal  search: 
It  is  not  safe  to  have  too  quick  a  sense.  Dryden. 
By  the  philosophical  use  of  words,  I  mean  such 
an  use  as  conveys  the  precise  notions  of  things,  which 
the  mind  may  be  satisfied  with  in  its  search  after 
knowledge.  Locke. 

t  The  parents,  after  a  long  search  for  the  boy,  gave 
him  for  drowned  in  a  canal.  Mdison 

This  common  practice  carries  the  heart  aside 
from  all  that  is  honest  in  our  search  after  truth. 

Watts. 
4.  Quest;  pursuit. 

If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch? 

Shakspeare. 
Stay  him  for  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  dis- 
grace vvell  as  he  shall  run  into;  in  that  it  is  a  thing 
of  his  own  search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 

Shakspeare. 
Nor  did  my  search  of  liberty  begin 
Till  my  black  hairs  were  chang'd  upon  my  chin. 

Dryden. 
Se'archer,  sertsh'ur.  n.  s.  [from  search.] 

1.  Examiner;  trier. 

The  Agarenes  that  seek  wisdom  upon  earth,  the 
authors  of  fables,  and  searchers  out  of  understanding. 

Baruch. 

The  searchers  found  a  marvellous  difference  be- 
tween the  Anakins  and  themselves.  Raleigh. 

Religion  has  given  us  a  more  just  idea  of  the  di- 
vine nature:  he  whom  we  appeal  to  is  truth  itself, 
the  great  searcher  of  hearts,  who  will  not  let  fraud 
go  unpunished,  or  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his 
name  in  vain.  Jiddison. 

2.  Seeker;  inquirer. 

In  vain  we  lift  up  our  presumptuous  eyes 
To  what  our  Maker  to  their  ken  denies; 
The  searcher  follows  fast,  the  object  flies.      Prior. 

Avoid  the  man  who  practises  any  thing  unbecom- 
ing a  free  and  open  searcher  after  truth.  Watts. 

3.  Officer  in  London  appointed  to  examine 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report  the 
cause  of  death. 

The  searchers,  who  are  ancient  matrons  sworn  to 
their  office,  repair  to  the  place  where  the  dead  corps 
lies,  and  by  view  of  the  same,  and  by  other  inqui- 
ries, examine  by  what  disease  the  corps  died 

Graunt. 
Se'arcloth,  sere'klo/A.  n.  s.  [v*artcia$, 
Sax.  from  pan,  pain,  and  cla$.  a  piaster; 
so  that  cerecloth,  as  it  is  now  written, 
from  cera,  wax,  seems  to  be  wrong.] 
A  plaster;  a  large  plaster. 
Bees  wax  is  the  ground  of  all  searclolh  salves. 

Mortimer. 

SE'ASON,  seVn.227  4«  n.  s  [aaiaon,  Fr.] 
1.  One  of  the  four  parts  of  the  year,  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  winter. 

The  fairest  flowers  o'  th'  season 
Are  our  carnations  and  streak'd  gillyflowers.  Shak. 

Then  summer,  autumn,  winter  did  appear; 
And  spring  was  but  a  season  of  the  year.     Dryden. 
We  saw,  in  six  days  travelling,  the  several  seasons 
of  the  year  in  their  beauty.  Mdison. 

.  A  lime,  as  ciisiini»uished  from  others. 

He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  th'  season.  Shaksjieare. 

The  season,  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs 

Milton. 
3.  A  fit  time;  an  opportune  concurrence. 


At  season  fit  let  her  with  thee  partake.     Milton. 

All  business  should  be  done  betimes;  and  there's 
as  little  trouble  of  doing  it  in  season  too,  as  out  of 
season.  VEslrange. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest, 
This  is  the  time  to  be  posscst; 
The  best  is  but  in  season  hest.  Dryden. 

1  would  indulge  the  gladuc-s  o'my  heart! 
Let  us  retire;  her  grief  is  out  ui    eason.        Philips. 

There  is  no  season  to  which  such  thoughts  as  these 
are  more  suitable.  JUtterbury. 

The  season  when  to  come,  and  when  to  go, 
To  sing,  or  cease  to  sing,  we  never  know.       Pope. 

4.  A  time  not  very  long. 

We'll  slip  you  for  a  seasori,  but  our  jealousy 
Does  yet  depend.  Shakspeare 

5.  [from  the  verb.]     That  which  gives  a 
high  relish. 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep.   Shaks. 
To  Se'ason,  se'z'n.170   v.  a,  [assaisonncr, 
French.] 

1.  To  mix  with  food  any  thing  that  gives  a 
high  relish. 

Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering  shalt  thou 
season  with  salt.  Leviticus. 

They  seasoned  every  sacrifice,  whereof  a  greater 
part  was  eaten  by  the  priests.  Broicn. 

For  breakfast  and  supper,  milk  and  milk-pottage 
are  very  fit  for  children;  only  let  them  not  be  sea- 
soned with  sugar.  Locke. 

The  wise  contriver, 
To  keep  the  waters  from  corruption  free, 
Mixt  them  with  salt,  and  seasoned  all  the  sea. 

Blackmore. 

2.  To  give  a  relish  to;  to  recommend  by 
something  mingled. 

You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours; 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 

Dryden. 

The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conversation, 
to  represent  what  is  praiseworthy  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  to  expose  the  vices  aud  follies  of 
men.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  qualify  by  admixture  of  another  in- 
gredient. 

Mercy  is  above  this  scepter'd  sway; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  pow'r  does  then  shew  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasonsjustice.  Shakspeare. 

Season  your  admiration  but  a  while 
With  an  attentive  ear,  till  I  deliver 
This  marvel  to  you.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  imbue;  to  tinge  or  taint. 
Whatever  thing 

The  scythe  of  time  mows  down,  devour  unspar'd, 
Till  I,  in  man  residing,  through  the  race 
His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actions,  all  infect, 
And  season  him  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey.  Milton. 

Secure  their  religion,  season  their  younger  years 
with  pr  ident  and  pious  principles.  Taylor. 

Sin,  taken  into  the  soul,  is  like  a  liquor  poured 
in  a  vessel;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills,  it  also  seasons: 
the  touch  and  tincture  go  together.  South. 

5.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit;  to 
mature. 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended;  and,  1  think, 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  ev'ry  goose  is  (ack  ing,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  tha..  i lie  wren: 
How  many  things  by  se.tson  seasoned  arc 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection!      Shaksp, 

Who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy.  Shakspeare. 

We  charge  you,  that  vim  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  seasoned  oflice,  and  to  un  .1 
Yourself  unto  a  power  tyrannical.  Shakspeare. 

The  archers  of  hie  guard  shot  two  arrows,  i  »<  rv 
man  together,  against  an  inch  board  of  well  seasoned 
timber.  Hayxcurd. 

His  plenteous  stores  do  seosonV  timber  send; 
Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair.         Dryden, 
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A  man  should  harden  and  season  himself  beyond 
the  degree  of  cold  wherein  he  lives.  Addison. 

To  Se'ason,  se'z'n.  v.  n.  To  become  ma- 
ture; to  grow  fit  for  any  purpose. 

Carpenters  rough  plane  boards  for  flooring,  that 
they  may  set  them  by  to  season.  Moxon. 

Se'ason ABLE,se'z'n-a-bl.  adj.[saison,Fr.] 
Opportune;  happening  or  done  at  a  pro- 
per time;  proper  as  to  time. 

Mercy  is  seasonable  in  the  time  of  affliction,  as 
clouds  of  rain  in  the  time  of  drought.  Ecclus. 

If  ever  it  was  seasonable  to  preach  courage  in  the 
despised  abused  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  now,  when  his 
truths  are  reformed  into  nothing,  when  the  hands 
and  hearts  of  his  faithful  ministers  are  weakened. 

South. 
Se'asonableness,    se'z'n-a-bl-nes.     n,  s. 
[from  seasonable.]     Opportuneness  of 
time;  propriety  with  regard  to  time. 

A  British  freeholder  would  very  ill  discharge  his 
part,  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  excellency  and 
seasonableness  of  those  laws  by  which  his  country 
has  been  recovered  out  of  its  confusions.   Addison. 
SE'AsoNABLY^e'z'n-a-ble.  adv.[from  sea- 
sonable.'] Properly,  with  respect  to  time. 
This  is  that  to  which  I  would  most  earnestly,  most 
seasonably,  advise  you  all.  Sp-at. 

Se'asoner,  se'z'n-ur.98  n.s.  [from  To  sea- 
sen.]  He  who  seasons  or  gives  a  relish 
to  any  thing. 
Se'asoning,  se'z'n-ing.410  n.  s.  [from  sea- 
son.] That  which  is  added  to  any  thing 
to  give  it  a  relish. 

Breads  we  have  of  several  grains,  with  divers 
kinds  of  leavening  and  seasoning:  so  that  some  do 
extremely  move  appetites,  and  some  do  nourish  so 
as  divers  do  live  of  tbem  alone.  Bacon. 

Some  abound  with  words,  without  any  seasoning 
or  taste  of  matter.  Ben  Jonson. 

A  foundation  of  good  sense,  and  a  cultivation  of 
learning,  are  required  to  give  a  seasoning  to  retire- 
ment, and  make  us  taste  the  blessing.  •  Dryden. 
Political  speculations  are  of  so  dry  and  austere 
a  nature,  that  they  will  not  go  down  with  the  publick 
without  frequent  seasonings.  Addison. 

The  publick  accept  a  paper  which  has  in  it  none 
of  those  seasonings  that  recommend  the  writings 
which  are  in  vogue  among  us.  Spectator. 

Many  vegetable  substances  are  used  by  mankind 
as  seasonings,  which  abound  with  a  highly  exalted 
aromatick  oil ;  as  thyme  and  savory.        Arbuthnot. 
Seat,  sete.227    n.  s.    [sedes,  Lat.  sett,  old 

German.     Skinner.] 
1.  A  chair,  bench,  or  anything  on  which 
one  may  sit. 

The  sons  of  light 
Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high, 
And  took  their  seats.  Milton. 

The  lady  of  the  leaf  ordain'd  a  feast, 
And  made  the  lady  of  the  flow'r  her  guest; 
When,  lo!  a  bow'r  ascended  on  the  plain, 
With  sudden  seats  ordain'd,  and  large  for  either 
train.  Dryden. 

Chair  of  state;  throne;  post  of  authori- 


2. 


ty;  tribunal. 

With  due  observance  of  thy  goodly  seal, 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  supply 
Tby  latest  words.  Shakspeare. 

Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares  fears.  Shakspeare 

Whatsoever  be  the  manner  of  the  world's  end, 
most  certain  it  is  an  end  it  shall  have,  and  as  cer- 
tain that  then  we  shall  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  that  every  man  may  receive  accord- 
ing to  that  which  he  hath  done  in  his  body,  whether 
it  be  good  or  evil.  Hakewill. 

>.  1-    ■   -     \;  residence;  dwelling;  abode. 
It  were  enough  in  reason  to  succour  with  vic- 
tuals, and  other  helps,  a  vast  multitude,  compelled 


by  necessity  to  seek  a  new  seat,  or  to  direct  them 
unto  a  country  able  to  receive  them  Raleigh. 

0  earth,  how  like  to  heav'n5  if  not  preferr'd 
Most  justly,  seat  worthier  of  gods,  as  built 
With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old. 

Milton. 

In  Alba  he  shall  fix  his  royal  seat; 
And,  born  a  king,  a  race  of  kings  beget.     Dryden 

Has  winter  caus'd  thee,  friend,  to  change  thy  seat, 
And  seek  in  Sabine  air  a  warm  retreat?      Dryden. 

The  promis'd  seat  of  empire  shall  again 
Cover  the  mountain,  and  command  the  plain.  Prior. 
4.  Situation;  site. 

It  followeth  now  that  we  find  out  the  seat  of  Eden ; 
for  in  it  was  Paradise  by  God  planted.  Raleigh. 

A  church  by  Strand-bridge,  and  two  bishops 
houses,  were  pulled  down  to  make  a  seat  for  his 
new  building.  Hayward. 

He  that  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  seal,  com- 
mitteth  himself  to  prison.  Bacon. 

The  fittest  and  the  easiest  to  be  drawn 
To  our  society,  and  to  aid  the  war, 
The  rather  for  their  seat,  being  next  borderers 
On  Italy.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  Seat,  sete.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  place  on  seats;  to  cause  to  sit  down. 

The  guests  were  no  sooner  seated  but  tbey  enter- 
ed into  a  warm  debate.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  To  place  in  a  post  of  authority,  or  place 
of  distinction. 

Thus  high  was  king  Richard  seated.         Shaksp. 
Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equall'd  in  all  their  glories,  to  inshrine 
Belus  or  Serapis  their  gods,  or  seat 
Their  kings.  Milton 

A  spirit  of  envy  or  opposition  makes  mankind  un- 
easy to  see  others  of  the  same  species  seated  above 
them  in  a  sort  of  perfection.  Pope. 

3.  To  fix  in  any  particular  place  or  situa- 
tion; to  settle. 

Should  one  family  or  one  thousand  hold  posses- 
sion of  all  the  southern  undiscovered  continent,  be- 
cause they  had  seated  themselves  in  Nova  Guianar 

Raleigh. 

By  no  means  build  too  near  a  great  neighbour, 
which  were,  in  truth,  to  be  as  unfortunately  seated 
on  the  earth  as  Mercury  is  in  the  heavens;  for  the 
most  part  ever  in  combustion,  or  obscurity,  under 
brighter  beams  than  his  own.  Wotton. 

To  fix;  to  place  firm. 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  upfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature?  Shakspeare. 

From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro, 
They  pluck'd  the  sealed  hills.  Milton. 

SE'AWARD,se'ward.88Grf-y.[seaandpean.b, 
Saxon.]  Toward  the  sea. 

The  rock  rush'd  seaward  with  impetuous  roar, 
Ingulf 'd,  and  to  th'  abyss  the  boaster  bore.     Pope. 

Se'cant,  se'kant.^  n.  s.  [secans,  Lat.  st- 
cante,  Fr.]  In  geometry,  the  right  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  cut- 
ting and  meeting  with  another  line,  call- 
ed the  tangent,  without  it.  Diet. 

To  SECE'DE,  se-seed'.  v.  n.  [secedo,  La- 
tin.] To  withdraw  from  fellowship  in 
any  affair. 

Sece'der,  se-seed'ur.98 n.s. [from  secede.] 
One  who  discovers  his  disapprobation 
of  any  proceedings  by  withdrawing  him- 
self. 

To  Sece'rn,  se-sern'.  v.  a.  \jsecerno,  Lat.] 

To  separate  finer  from  grosser  matter; 

to  make  the  separation  of  substances  in 

the  body. 

Birds  are  better  meat  than  beasts,  because  their 


n.  s.    \jecessio, 


flesh  doth  assimilate  more  finely,  and  tecerneth  more 
subtilly.  Bacon. 

The  pituite  or  mucus  secerned  i*  the  nose  and 
windpipe,  is  not  an  excrementitious  but  a  laudable 
humour,  necessary  for  defending  those  parts,  from 
which  it  is  secerned,  from  excoriations.   Arbuthnot. 

Sece'ssion,   se-s^sh'un. 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  departing. 
The  accession  of  bodies  upon,  or  secession  thereof 

from  the  earth's  surface,  perturb  not  the  equilibra- 
tion of  either  hemisphere.  Brown. 

2.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  councils 
or  actions. 

Se'cle,  se'kl.    n.  a.    [siecle,  Fr.  seculum, 
Latin  ]  A  century.  Not  in  use. 

Of  a  man's  age,  part  he  lives  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  part  after  his  son's  birth;  and  thereupon 
it  is  wont  to  be  said  that  three  generations  make 
one  seek,  or  hundred  years,  in  the  genealogies. 

Hammond. 
To  Seclu'de,  se-klude'.    v.  a.    \_secludo, 
Lat.]  To  confine  from;  to  shut  up  apart; 
to  exclude. 

None  is  secluded  from  that  function,  of  any  de- 
gree, state,  or  calling.  Whilgift. 

Some  parts  of  knowledge  God  has  thought  fit  to 
seclude  from  us;  to  fence  them  not  only,  as  he  did 
the  interdicted  tree,  by  combination,  but  with  diffi- 
culties and  impossibilities.  Dt cay  of  Piety. 

The  number  of  birds  described  may  be  near  five 
hundred,  and  of  fishes,  secluding  shell-fish,  as  many; 
but,  if  the  shell-fish  be  taken  in,  more  than  six  times 
the  number.  Ray. 

Inclose  your  tender  plants  in  your  conservatory, 
secluding  all  entrance  of  cold.  Evelyn. 

Let  eastern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  bosom  slaves.  Thomson. 

SE'COND,  sek'kund.1*6  adj.  [second,  Fr. 
secundus,  Lat.  It  is  observable,  that  the 
English  have  no  ordinal  of  two;  as  the 
Latins,  and  the  nations  deriving  from 
them,  have  none  of  duo.  What  the  La- 
tins call  secundus,  from  sequor,  the 
Saxons  term  ofcep,  or  aeptepa.] 
I.  The  next  in  order  to  the  first;  the  ordi- 
nal of  two. 

Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  the  crime, 
Nor  needed  to  be  warn'd  a  second  time, 
But  bore  each  other  back.  Dryden. 

Next  in  value  or  dignity;  inferiour. 

I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them,  lest  I  be 
suspected  of  partiality ;  but  this  I  may  truly  say,  they 
are  second  to  none  in  the  christian  worlds        Bacon. 

None  I  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like;  equal  much  less.       Milton. 

My  eyes  are  still  the  same;  each  glance,  each 
grace, 
Keep  their  first  lustre,  and  maintain  their  place, 
Not  second  yet  to  any  other  face.  Dryden. 

Not  these  huge  bolts,  by  which  the  giants  slain 
Lay  overthrown  on  the  Phlegrean  plain: 
'Twas  of  a  lesser  mould  and  lighter  weight; 
They  call  it  thunder  of  a  second  rate.         Addison. 

By  a  sad  train  of  miseries  alone 
Distinguish'd  long,  and  second  now  to  none.     Pope. 

Persons  of  second  rate  merit  in  their  own  country, 
like  birds  of  passage,  thrive  here,  and  fly  off  when 
their  employments  are  at  an  end.  Swift. 


Se'cond-hand,  sek'kund-hand.  n.  s.  Pos- 
session received  from  the  first  posses- 
sor. 
Se'cond-hand,  sek'kund-hand,  is  some- 
times used  adjectively.  Not  original; 
not  primary. 

Some  men  build  so  much  upon  authorities,  they 
have  but  a  second-hand  or  implicit  knowledge. 

Locfce. 


SEC 


SEC 


SEC 


They  are  too  proud  to  cringe  to  second-hand  fa- 
Touritcs  in  a  great  family.  Swift  to  Gay. 

At  Seohnd-h\nd,  a.-sek'kund-hand.  adv. 
In  imitation;  in  the  second  place  of  or- 
der; by  transmission;  not  primarily;  not 
originally. 

They  pelted  them  with  satires  and  epigrams, 
which  perhaps  had  been  taken  up  at  first  only  to 
make  their  court,  and  at  second-hand  to  flatter  those 
who  had  flattered  their  king.  Temple. 

In  imitation  of  preachers  at  second-hand,  I  shall 
transcribe  from  Bruyere  a  piece  of  raillery.   Tatler. 

Spurious  virtue  in  a  maid; 
A  virtue  but  at  second-hand.  Swift. 

Se'cond,  sek'kund.  n.  s.  [second,  French, 
from  the  adjective.] 

1.  One  who  accompanies  another  in  a  duel, 
to  direct  or  defend  him. 

Their  seconds  minister  an  oath, 
Which  was  indifiVreni  to  them  both, 
That  on  their  knightly  faith  and  troth 

No  magick  them  supplied; 
And  sought  them  that  they  had  no  charms, 
Wherewith  to  work  each  other's  harms, 
Bui  came  with  simple  open  arms 

To  have  their  causes  tried.  Drayton. 

Their  first  encounters  were  very  furious,  till  after 
some  toil  and  bloodshed  they  were  parted  by  the 
geconds  Jlddison. 

Personal  brawls  come  in  as  seconds  to  finish  the 
dispute  of  opinion.  Wails. 

2.  One  who  supports  or  maintains;  a  sup- 
porter; a  inaintainer. 

He  propounded  the  duke  as  a  main  cause  of  divers 
infirmities  in  the  state,  being  sure  enough  of  seconds 
after  the  first  onset.  Wotltm. 

Courage,  when  it  is  only  a  second  to  injustice, 
and  falls  on  without  provocation,  is  a  disadvantage 
to  a  character.  Collier. 

3.  A  Second  Minute,  the  second  division 
of  an  hour  by  sixty;  the  sixtieth  part  of 
a  minute. 

Four  flumes  of  an  equal  magnitude  will  be  kept 
alive  the  space  of  sixteen  second  minutes,  though  one 
of  these  flames  alone,  in  the  same  vessel,  will  not 
last  above  twenty-five  or  at  most  thirty  seconds. 

Wilkins. 

Sounds  move  above  1140  English  feet  in  a  second 
minute  of  time,  and  in  seven  or  eight  minutes  of 
time  about  100  English  miles.  Locfce. 

To  Se'cond,  sek'kund.  v.  a.  [seconder, 
Fr.  secundo,  Lat.  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  support;  to  forward;  to  assist;  to 
come  in  after  the  act  as  a  inaintainer. 

The  authors  of  the  former  opinion  were  presently 
Seconded  by  other  wittier  and  better  learned,  who 
being  loth  that  the  form  of  church  polity,  which 
they  sought  to  bring  in,  should  be  otherwise  than  in 
the  highest  degree  accounted  of,  took  first  an  excep- 
tion against  the  difference  between  church  polity 
and  matters  of  necessity  to  salvation.  Hooker. 

Though  we  here  fall  down, 
We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt; 
If  they  miscarry,  theii-s  shall  second  them.    Shaksp. 

I  to  be  the  power  of  Israel's  God 
Avow,  and  challenge  Dagon  to  the  test, 
Offering  to  combat  thee,  his  champion  bold, 
With  th'  utmost  of  his  godhead  seconded.      Milton. 

Familiar  Ovid  tender  thoughts  inspires, 
And  nature  seconds  all  his  soft  desires.  Roscommon 

If  in  company  you  offer  something  for  a  jest,  and 
nobody  seconds  you  in  your  laughter,  you  may  con- 
demn their  taste;  but  in  the  mean  time  you  make  a 
very  indifferent  figure.  Swift. 

In  human  works,  though  laboar'd  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  ends  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use.         Pope. 

2.  To  follow  in  the  next  place. 

You  some  permit 
T*  Hcond  ilU  with  iH«.  Shaksptare. 


Having  formerly  discoursed  of  a  maritimal  voy- 
age, I  think  it  not  impertinent  to  second  the  same 
with  some  necessary  relations  concerning  the  royal 
navy.  Raleigh. 

He  saw  his  guileful  act 
By  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  seconded 
Upon  her  husband.  Milton. 

Sin  is  seconded  with  sin;  and  a  man  seldom  com- 
mits one  sin  to  please,  but  he  commits  another  to 
defend  himself.  South. 

Second  Sight,  s£k-kund-site'.  ?i.  s.  The 
power  of  seeing  things  future,  or  things 
distant:  supposed  inherent  in  some  of 
the  Scotish  islanders. 

As  he  was  going  out  to  steal  a  sheep,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  second  sight:  the  face  of  the  country 
presented  him  with  a  wide  prospect  of  new  scenes, 
which  he  had  never  seen  before.  Jlddison. 

Second  sighted,  sek-kund-site'£d.  adj. 
[from  second  sight.~\  Having  the  second 
sight. 

Sawney  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  re- 
nowned for  their  skill  in  prognosticks:  most  of  his 
ancestors  were  second  sighted,  and  his  mother  but 
narrowly  escaped  for  a  witch.  Jlddison. 

Se'condarily,  sek'kun-da-re-le.  adv. 
[from  secondary.^  In  the  second  de- 
gree; in  the  second  order;  not  primari- 
ly; not  originally;  not  in  the  first  inten- 
tion. 

These  atoms  make  the  wind  primarily  tend  down- 
wards, though  other  accidental  causes  impel  it  se- 
condarily  to  a  sloping  motion !  Digby. 

He  confesses  that  temples  are  erected,  and  festi- 
vals kept,  to  the  honour  of  saints,  at  least  secondari- 
ly. Stillingfieet. 
It  is  primarily  generated  out  of  the  effusion  of 
melancholick  blood,  or  secondarily  out  of  the  dregs 
and  remainder  of  a  phlegmonous  or  cedematick  tu- 
mour. Harvey. 
Se'condariness,  sek'kun-dare-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  secondary.^  The  state  of  being 
secondary. 

That  which  is  peculiar  and  discriminative  must 
be  taken  from  the  primariness  and  secondarincss  of 
the  perception.  Norris. 

SE'CONDARY,sek'kun-da-re.atf/.[froin 
secondarius,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  primary;  not  of  the  first  intention. 

Two  are  the  radical  differences:  the  secondary 
differences  are  as  four.  Bacon. 

2.  Succeeding  to  the  first;  subordinate. 

Wheresoever  there  is  moral  right  on  the  one 
hand,  no  secondary  right  can  discharge  it. 

VEslrange. 

Gravitation  is  the  powerful  cement  which  holds 
together  this  magnificent  structure  of  the  world, 
which  stretcheth  the  north  over  the  empty  space, 
and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing,  to  transfer  the 
words  of  Job  from  the  first  and  real  cause  to  the 
secondary.  Benlley. 

3.  Not  of  the  first  order  or  rate. 

If  the  system  had  been  fortuitously  formed  by  the 
convening  matter  of  a  chaos,  how  is  it  conceivable 
that  all  the  planets,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
should  revolve  the  same  way,  from  the  west  to  the 
cast,  and  that  in  the  same  plane?  Bentley. 

1.  Acting  by  transmission  or  deputation. 

That  we  were  forni'd  then,  say'st  thou,  and  the 
work 
Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferr'd 
From  father  to  his  son?  Milton. 

As  in  a  watch's  fine  machine, 
Though  many  artful  springs  are  seen, 
The  added  movements  which  declare 
How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year, 
Derive  their  secondary  pow'r 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour.         Prior. 
5.  A  sccondaru  fever  is  that  which  arises 
after  a  crisis,  or  the  discharge  of  some 


morbid  matter,  as  after  the  declension 

of  the  smallpox  or  measles.        Quincy. 

Se'condaky,   sek'kun-da-re.   n.   s.  [from 

the  adjective.]    A  delegate;  a  deputy. 
Se'condly,  sek'kund-le.    adv.    [from  se- 
cond^ In  the  second  place. 

First,  she  hath  disobeyed  the  law;  and  secondly, 

trespassed  against  her  he  iband.  Ecclesiasticus. 

First,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plants;  and 

secondly,  they  are  more  solid  and  hard  Bacon. 

The  house  of  commons  in  Ireland,  and  secondly, 

the  privy  council,  addressed  his  majesty  against  these 

half-pence.  Swift. 

SE'coND-RATE,sek-kund-rate'.  n.s.[second 

and  rate.~] 

1.  The  second  order  in  dignity  or  value. 

They  call  it  thunder  of  the  second-rate.     Jlddison. 

2.  [It  is  sometimes  used  adjectively.J  Of 
the  second  order:  a  colloquial  license. 

He  was  not  then  a  second-rale  champion,  as  they 
would  have  him,  who  think  fortitude  the  fust  virtue 
in  a  hero.  Dryden. 

Se'orecy,  se'kre-se.  n.  s.  [from  secret.^ 

1.  Privacy;    state  of  being  hidden;    con- 
cealment. 

That's  not  suddenly  to  he  perform 'd, 
.  But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy.        Shakspeare. 
The  lady  Anne, 
Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married, 
This  day  was  view'd  iu  open  as  his  queen.     Shaksp'. 

In  nature'8  book  of  infinite  secrecy 
A  little  can  I  read.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Solitude;  retirement;  not  exposure  to 
view. 

Thou  in  thy  secrecy,  although  alone, 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
Social  communication.  Milton. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  secrecy,  to  en- 
courage a  rational  mind  to  the  perpetration  of  any 
base  action ;  for  a  man  must  first  extinguish  and  put 
out  the  great  light  within  him,  his  conscience;  he 
must  get  away  from  himself,  and  shake  off  the  thou- 
sand witnesses  which  he  always  carries  about  him, 
before  he  can  be  alone.  South. 

3.  Forbearance  of  discovery. 

It  is  not  with  publick  as  with  private  prayer:  in 
this  rather  secrecy  is  commanded  than  outward 
shew;  whereas  that,  being  the  publick  act  of  a  whole 
society,  requireth  accordingly  more  care  to  be  had 
of  external  appearance.  Hooker. 

4.  Fidelity  to  a  secret;  taciturnity  invio- 
late; close  silence. 

For  secrecy  no  lady  closer.  Shakspeare 

Secrecy  and  fidelity  were  their  only  qualities. 

Burnet. 

SE'CRET,  se'krit.09  adj.  [secret,  French; 
secretus,  Latin  ] 

1.  Kept  hidden;   not  revealed;   concealed. 

The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God; 
but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us. 

Deuteronomy 
Be  this,  or  aught 
Than  this  more  secret,  now  desigu'd,  I  haste 
To  know.  Milton. 

2.  Retired;  private;  unseen. 

Thou  open'st  wisdom's  way, 
And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire: 
And  I  perhaps  am  secret.  Milton. 

There  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell 
He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell.  teuton. 

3.  Faithful  to  a  secret  entrusted. 

Secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  palter.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Private;  affording  privacy. 

The  secret  top 
Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai.  Milton. 

5.  Occult;  not  apparent. 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  force 

row'rful  ai  greatest  distance  to  unite. 
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With  secret  amity  things  of  like  kind, 

By  secretest  conveyance.  Milton. 

My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  join'd  in  connexion  sweet. 

Milton. 
6.  Privy;  obscene. 

Se'cret,  se'krlt.  n.  s.  [secret,  Fr.  secre- 
tum,  Latin.] 

1 .  Something  studiotssly  hidden. 

Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 

Shakspeare . 
There  is  no  secret  that  they  can  hide  from  thee. 

Ezekiel. 
We  not  to  explore  the  secrets  ask 
Of  his  eternal  empire.  Milton. 

2.  A  thing  unknown;  something  not  yet 
discovered. 

All  blest  secrets, 
All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth.      Shaksp. 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works. 

Milton. 

The  Romans  seem  not  to  have  known  the  secret 

of  paper  credit.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Privacy;  secrecy;  invisible  or  undisco- 
vered s'are. 

Bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.  Proverbs. 

In  secret  riding  through  the  air  she  comes.  Milt. 
To  Secret,  se'krit.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  keep  private. 

Great  care  is  to  be  used  of  the  clerks  of  the 
council,  for  the  secreting  of  their  consultations. 

Bacon. 
Se'cretariship,  sek'kre-ta-re-ship.  n.s.- 
[secretaire,  Fr.  from  secretary.]     The 
office  of  a  secretary. 
Se'cretary,    sSk'kre-ta-re.    n.  s.    [secre- 
taire, Fr.  secretarius,  low  Latin.]     One 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  bu- 
siness; one  who  writes  for  another. 
Call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary.  Shaksp. 
That  which  is  most  of  all  profitable  is,  acquaint- 
ance with  the  secretaries,  and  employed  men,  of  am- 
bassadors. Bacon. 
Cottington  was  secretary  to  the  prince.  Clarendon. 
To  SECRE'TE,  se-krete'.  v.  a.  [secretus, 

Latin.] 
i.  To  put  aside;  to  hide. 
2.  [In  the  animal  economy.]    To  secern; 

to  separate. 
Secre'tion,  se-kre'shun.    n.  s.   [from  se- 
cretus, Latin.] 

1.  That  agency  in  the  animal  economy 
that  consists  in  separating  the  various 
fluids  of  the  body. 

2.  The  fluids  secreted. 
Secreti'tious,      sek-re-tish'us.630      adj. 

[from  secretus,  Latin.]  Parted  by  animal 
secretion. 

They  have  a  similitude  or  contrariety  to  the  se- 
eretiiious  humours  in  taste  and  quality.         Floyer. 
Se'cretist,    se'kre-tist.   n.  s.  [from    se- 
cret.^  A  dealer  in  secrets. 

Some  things  1  have  not  yet  thought  fit  so  plainly 

to  reveal;  not  out  of  any  envious  design  of  having 

them  buried  with  me,  but  that  I  may  barter  with 

tho^e  secretists,  that  will  not  part  with  one  secret 

but  in  exchange  for  another.  Boyle. 

Se'cretly,  sekrit-le.  adv.  [from  secret.] 

1.     Privately;     privily;    not   openly;    not 

publickly;     with   intention    not   to    be 

known 

Give  him  this  letter,  do  it  secretly.      Shakspeare. 

Now  r.ecretly  with  inward  grief  he  pin'd; 
Now  warm  resentments  to  his  griefs  he  join'd.  Md. 

Some  may  place  their  chief  satisfaction  in  giving 


secretly  what  is  to  be  distributed ;  others,  in  being 
the  open  and  avowed  instruments  of  making  such 
distributions.    ,  Mterbury. 

2.  Latently;  so  as  not  to  be  obvious;  not 
apparently. 

Those  thoughts  are  not  wholly  mine;  but  either 
they  are  secretly  in  the  poet,  or  may  be  fairly  de- 
duced from  him.  Dryden 

Secretness,  se'krit-nes.  w.  s.  [from  se- 
cret.] 

1.  State  of  being  hidden. 

2.  Quality  of  keeping  a  secret. 

I  could  muscer  up 
My  giants  and  my  witches  loo, 
Which  are  vast  constancy  and  secretness.      Donne. 

Se'cretorv,  se-kre'tfir-e.612  adj.  [from 
secretus,  Latin  ]  Performing  the  office 
of  secretion,  or  animal  separation. 

All  the  glands  are  a  congeries  of  vessels  compli- 
cated together,  whereby  they  give  the  blood  time  to 
separate  through  the  capillary  vessels  into  the  se- 
cretory, which  afterwards  exonerate  themselves  into 
one  duct.  Ray. 

SECT,  sekt.  n.  s.  [secte,  Fr.  secta,  Latin; 
from  sectando.] 

1.  A  body  of  men  following  some  parti- 
cular master,  or  united  in  some  settled 
tenets.     Often  in  a  bad  sense. 

We'll  wear  out, 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  th'  moon.  Shakspeare. 

The  greatest  vicissitude  of  things  is  the  vicissitude 
of  sects  and  religions:  the  true  religion  is  built  upon 
a  rock;  the  rest  are  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  time 

Bacon. 

The  jealous  sects,  that  dare  not  trust  their  cause 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws, 
You  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take.     Dryd. 

The  academics  were  willing  to  admit  the  goods 
of  fortune  into  their  notion  of  felicity;  but  no  sects 
of  old  philosophers  did  ever  leave  a  room  for  great- 
ness. Dryden. 

A  sect  of  freethinkers  is  a  sum  of  Cyphers 

Bentley- 

2.  In  Shaksfieare  it  seems  to  be  misprint- 
ed for  set. 

Of  our  unbitted  lusts,  I  take  this  that  you  call 
love  to  be  a  sect  or  cion.  Othello- 

Se'ctarism,  sek'ta-rizm.  n.  s.  [from  sect.] 
Disposition  to  petty  sects,  in  opposition 
to  things  established. 

Nothing  hath  more  marks  of  schism  and  sectarism 
than  this  presbyterian  way.  "      *       King  Cliarles. 

Se'ctary,  sek'ta-re.  n.  s.  [sectaire,  Fr. 
from  sect.] 

1.  One  who  divides  from  publick  establish- 
.  ment,  and  joins  with  those  distinguished 

by  some  particular  whims. 
My  lord,  you  are  a  sectary; 
That's  the  plain  truth.  Shakspeare. 

Romish  catholick  tenets  are  inconsistent,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  truth  of  religion  professed  and 
protested  by  the  church  of  England,  whence  we  are 
called  protestants;  and  the  anabaptists,  and  sepa- 
ratists, and  sectaries,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  ten- 
ets^are  full  of  schism,  and  inconsistent  with  monar- 
chy. Bacon 

The  number  of  sectaries  does  not  concern  the 
clergy  in  point  of  interest  or  conscience.        Swift. 

2.  A  follower;  a  pupil. 

The  sectaries  of  my  celestial  skill, 
That  wont  to  be  the  world's  chief  ornament, 
They  under  keep.  Spenser. 

Secta'tor,  sek-ta'tur.621  n.  s.  [sectateur, 
French;  sectator,  Latin.]  A  follower;  an 
imitator;  a  disciple. 
Hereof  the  wiser  sort  and  the  best  learned  phi- 


losophers were  not  ignorant,  as  Cicero  witneusetfi, 
gatheriug  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  his  sectators. 

Raleigh. 

Se'ction,  sek'shun.  n.  s.  [section,  French; 
sectio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  dividing. 

In  the  section  of  bodies,  man,  of  all  sensible  crea- 
tures, has  the  fullest  brain  to  his  proportion. 

Wotton. 

2.  A  part  divided  from  the  rest. 

3.  A  small  and  distinct  part  of  a  writing 
or  book. 

1 

Instead  of  their  law,  which  they  might  not  read 
openly,  they  read,  of  the  prophets,  that  which  in 
likeness  of  matter  came  nearest  to  each  section  of 
their  law.  Hooker. 

The  production  of  volatile  salts  I  reserve  till  I 
mention  them  in  another  section.  Boyle. 

Without  breaking  in  upon  the  connection  of  his 
language,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  distinct  view; 
of  bis  several  arguments  in  distinct  sect  ons.  Locke. 

Se'ctor,  s£k'tor.166  n.  s.  [secteur,  Fr.] 
In  geometry. 

Sector  is  an  instrument  made  of  wood  or  metal, 
with  a  joint,  and  sometimes  a  piece  to  turn  boil  to 
make  a  true  square,  with  lines  of  sines,  tai.bent$, 
secants,  equal  parts,  rhombs,  polygons,  hours,  lati- 
tudes, metals,  and  solids.  It  is  generally  useful  in 
all  the  practical  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  and 
particularly  contrived  for  navigation,  surveying, 
astronomy,  dialling,  and  projection  of  the  sphere. 
All  the  lines  of  the  sector  can  be  accommodated  to- 
any  radius,  which  is  done  by  taking  off  all  divisions 
parallel  wise,  and  not  lengthwise;  the  ground  of 
which  practice  is  this,  thai  paiallels  to  the  base  of 
any  plain  triangle  bear  the  same  proportion  to  it  as 
the  parts  of  the  legs  above  the  parallel  do  to  the 
whole  legs.  Harris. 

SECULAR,  sek'ku-lur.88  adj.  [secularise 
Latin;  seculier,  French.] 

1.  Not  spiritual;  relating  to  affairs  of  the 
present  world;  not  holy;  worldly. 

This,  in  every  several  man's  actions  of  common 
life,  appeitaineth  unto  moral,  in  publick  and  poli- 
tick secular  affairs,  unto  civil  wisdom.         Hooker. 

Then  shall  they  seek  t'  avail  themselves  of  names, 
Places,  and  titles;  and  with  these  to  join 
Secular  pow'r,  though  feigning  still  to  act 
By  spiritual.  Milton. 

2.  [In  the  church  of  Rome.]  Not  bound 
by  monastick   rules. 

Those  northern  nations  easily  embraced  the  reli- 
gion of  those  they  subdued,  and  by  their  devotion 
gave  great  authority  and  reverence,  and  thereby 
ease,  to  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular. 

Temple. 
In  France,  vast  numbers  of  ecclesiasticks,  secular 
and  religious,  live  upon  the  labours  of  others. 

Mdison. 

3.  [seculaire,  Fr.]  Happening  or  coming 
once  in  a  secle  or  century. 

The  secular  year  was  kept  but  once  in  a  century. 

Mdison. 

Secula'rity,  sek-ku-laVe-te.  n.  s.  [from 
secular.]  Worldliness;  attention  to  the 
things  of  the  present  life. 

Littleness  and  secularity  of  spirit  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  contemplation.  Burnet. 

To   Se'cujlarize,    sek'ku-la-rize.    v.   a," 
[seculariser,  French;  from  secular."] 

1.  To  convert  from  spiritual  appropria- 
tions to  common  use. 

2.  To  make  worldly. 

Secularly,  sek'ku-lur-le.  adv.  [from 
secular.]   In  a  worldly  manner. 

Se'ovlauness,  sek'ku-liir-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
secular.  |   Woi  ldliness. 

Se^cundjune,  sek'Kun-dine.1*9  n.s.  [secon- 
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dines,  secondes,  French;  secundaz,  viz. 
partes,  quod  nascentem  infantem  se- 
quantur.  Ainsworth.]  The  membrane 
in  which  the  embryo  is  wrapped;  the 
afterbirth. 

The  casting  of  the  skin  is  by  the  ancients  com- 
pared to  the  breaking  of  the  secundine,  or  cawl, 
but  not  rightly;  for  the  secundine  is  but  a  general 
cover,  not  shaped  according  to  the  parts,  but  the 
skin  is.  .  .  Bacon. 

Future  ages  lie 

Wrapp'd  in  their  sacred  secundine  asleep.   Cowley. 

If  the  foetus  be  taken  out  of  the  womb  inclosed 

in  the  secundines,  it  will  continue  to  live,  and  the 

blood  to  circulate.  Ray. 

SECU'RE,  se-kure'.  adj.  [securus,  Lat.] 

1.  Free  from  fear;  exempt  from  terrour; 
easy;  assured. 

Confidence  then  bore  thee  on  secure 
To  mee!  no  danger.  Millon. 

2.  Confident;  not  distrustful:  with  of. 

But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes, 
The  more  thy  fortune  frowns,  the  more  oppose. 

Dryden. 

One  maid  she  had,  bclov'd  above  the.  rest; 
Secure  o/hcr,  the  secret  she  confess'd.        Dryden 

The  portion  of  their  wealth  they  design  for  the 
uses  of  the  poor,  they  may  throw  into  one  of  these 
publick  repositories,  secure  that  it  will  be  well  em- 
ployed. Jilterbury. 

3.  Sure;  not  doubting:  with  of. 

Haply  too  secure  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty.  Milton. 

It  concerns  the  most  secure  of  his  strength,  to 
pray  to  God  not  to  expose  him  to  an  enemy.  Rogers. 

In  Lethe's  lake  souls  long  oblivion  taste; 
Of  future  life  secwe,  forgetful  of  the  past.   Dryden 

We  live  and  act  as  if  we  were  perfectly  secure  of 
the  final  event  of  things,  however  we  may  behave 
ourselves.  Jltterbury. 

4.  Careless;  wanting  caution;  wanting  vi- 
gilance. 

Gideon  smote  the  host,  for  the  host  were  secure. 

Judges. 

5.  Free  from  danger;  safe. 
Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state, 


As  not  secure  to  single  or  combin'd. 

Messapus  next, 
Secure  of  steel,  and  fated  from  the  fire, 
In  pomp  appears. 

Secure  from  fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 

6.  It  has  sometimes  of  before  the  object 

in  ail   its    senses:    but  more    properly 

from  before  evil,  or  the  cause  of  evil. 

To   Secu're,  se-kure'.  v.  a.    [from   the 

adjective.J 
1.  To  make  certain;  to  put  out  of  hazard; 
to  ascertain. 

Nothing  left 
That  might  his  happy  state  secure, 
Secure  from  outward  force.  Millon. 

Actions  have  their  preference,  not  according  to 
the  transient  pleasure  or  pain  that  accompanies  or 
follows  them  here,  but  as  they  serve  to  secure  that 
perfect  durable  happiness  hereafter.  Locke. 

Truth  and  certainty  are  not  secured  by  innate 
principles;  but  men  are  in  the  same  uncertain  float- 
ing estate  with  as  without  them.  Locke. 
That  prince,  who  shall  be  so  wise  as,  by  esta- 
blished laws  of  liberty,  to  secure  protection  to  the 
honest  industry  of  mankind  against  the  oppression 
of  power,  will  quickly  be  too  hard  for  his  neigh- 
bours.                                                              Locke. 

Deeper  to  wound,  she  shuns  the  fight; 
She  drops  her  arms  to  gain  the  field: 
Secures  her  conquest  by  her  flight, 
And  triumphs  when  she  seems  to  yield.  Prior. 

Nothing  can  be  more  artful  than  the  address  of  I 
Ulysses:  he  secures  himself  of  a  powerful  advocate,  I 
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by  paying  an  ingenuous  and  laudable  deference  to 
his  friend.  Broome. 

2.  To  protect;  to  make  safe. 

I  spread  a  cloud  before  the  victor's  sight, 
Sustain'd  the  vanquish'd,  and  secured  his  flight; 
Ev'n  then  secured  him,  when  I  sought  with  joy 
The  vow'd  destruction  of  ungrateful  Troy.  Dryden. 

Where  two  or  three  sciences  are  pursued  at  the 
same  time,  if  one  of  them  be  dry,  as  logick,  let 
another  be  more  entertaining,  to  secure  the  mind 
from  weariness.  Watts. 

3.  To  insure. 

Secu'rely,  se-kure'le.  adv.  [from  se- 
cure.] 

1.  Without  fear;  carelessly. 

Love,  that  had  now  long  time  securely  slept 
In  Venus'  lap,  unarmed  then  and  naked, 
'Gan  rear  his  head,  by  Clotho  being  waked. 

Spenser. 

'Tis  done  like  Hector,  but  securely  done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprizing 
The  knight  oppos'd.  Shakspeare. 

His  daring  foe  securely  him  defy'd.  Milton. 

A  soul  that  can  securely  death  defy, 
And  count  it  nature's  privilege  to  die.  Dryden. 

Whether  any  of  the  reasonings  are  inconsistent, 
I  securely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Mterbury. 

2.  Without  danger;  safely. 

We  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky; 

From  thence   our  rolling  neighbours   we   shall 
know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.  Dryden. 

Secu'rement,  se-kure'ment.  n.  s.  [from 
secure.]  The  cause  of  safety;  protec- 
tion; defence. 

They,  like  Judas,  desire  death;  Cain,  on  the  con- 
trary, grew  afraid  thereof,  ajid  obtained  a  secure- 
ment  from  it.  Brown. 

Secu'rity,  se-ku're-te.  n.  s.  \_securite^  Fr. 
securitas,  Latin;  from  secure.] 

1 .  Carelessness;  freedom  from  fe'ar. 

Marvellous  security  is  always  dangerous,  when 
men  will  not  believe  any  bees  to  be  in  a  hive,  until 
they  have  a  sharp  sense  of  their  stings.    Hayward. 

2.  Vitious  carelessness;  confidence;  want 
of  vigilance. 

How  senseless  then  and  dead  a  soul  hath  he, 
Which  thinks  his  soul  doth  with  his  body  die; 

Or  thinks  not  so,  but  so  would  have  it  be, 
That  he  might  sin  with  more  security?  Davies. 

3.  Protection;  defence 
If  the  providence  of  God  be  taken  away,  what 

security  have  we  against  those  innumerable  dangers 
to  which  human  nature  is  continually  exposed? 

Tillotson 

4.  Any  thing  given  as  a  pledge  or  caution; 
insurance;  assurance  lor  any  thing;  the 
act  of  giving  caution,  or  being  bound. 

There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  so- 
cieties secure;  but  security  enough  to  make  fellow- 
ships accurst.  Shakspeare. 

When  they  had  taken  security  of  Jason,  they  let 
them  go.  Acts. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man,  who  bath  the  appearance 
of  religion,  to  be  wicked  and  an  hypocrite;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man,  who  openly  declares  against 
religion,  to  give  any  reasonable  security  that  he  will 
not  be  false  and  cruel.  Swift. 

Exchequer  bills  have  been  generally  reckoned 
the  surest  and  most  sacred  of  all  securities.    Swift. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  known  the  se- 
cret of  paper  credit,  and  securities  upon  mortgages. 

Jirbuthnot. 

5.  Safety;  certainty. 

Some,  who  gave  their  advice  for  entering  into  a 
war,  alleged  that  we  should  have  no  security  for  our 
trade,  while  Spain  was  subject  to  a  prince  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  Swift. 
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Seda'n,  se-dan'.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  portable 
coach;  a  chair.  I  believe  because  first 
made  at  Sedan. 

Some  beg  for  absent  persons,  feign  them  sick, 
Close  mew'd  in  their  sedans  fur  want  of  air, 
And  for  their  wives  produce  an  empty  chair. 

Dryden. 

By  a  tax  of  Cato's  it  was  provided,  that  women's 
wearing  cloaths,  ornament,  and  sedan,  exceeding 
lill.  Is.  \0d.  halfpenny,  should  pay  30s.  in  the  hun- 
dred pounds  value.  Jirbuthnot. 

SEDA'TE,  se-date'.  adj.  [sedatus,  Lat.] 
Calm;  quiet;  still;  unruffled;  undisturb- 
ed; serene. 

With  countenance  calm  and  soul  sedate, 
ThusTurnus.  Dryden 

Disputation  carries  away  the  mind  from  that  calm 
and  sedate  temper  which  is  so  necessary  to  contem- 
plate truth.  Watts. 
Seda'tely,    se-date'le.    adv.    [from   se- 
date.] Calmly;  without  disturbance. 

That  has  most  weight  with  them  that  appears  se- 
dately to  come  from  their  parents  reason.       Locke. 
Seda'teness,  se-date'nes.  n.  s.  [from  se- 
date.] Calmness;  tranquillity;  serenity; 
freedom  from  disturbance. 

There  is  a  particular  sedateness  in  their  conversa- 
tion and  behaviour  that  qualifies  them  for  council, 
with  a  great  intrepidity  that  fits  them  for  action. 

Addison. 
Se'dentariness,  sed'den-ta-re-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  sedentary.]  The  state  of  being 
sedentary;  inactivity. 
SE'DENTARY,  sed'den-ta-re.  adj.  \_se- 
dentaire,  Fr.  sedentario,  Italian;  seden- 
tarius,  from  sedeo,  Latin.]] 

1.  Passed  in  sitting  still;  wanting  motion 
or  action. 

A  sedentary  life,  appropriate  to  all  students,  crush- 
es the  bowels;  and  for  want  of  stirring  the  body, 
suffer  the  spirits  to  lie  dormant.  Harvey. 

The  blood  of  labouring  people  is  more  dense  and 
heavy  than  of  those  who  live  a  sedentary  life. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Torpid;  inactive;  sluggish;  motionless. 
The  sedentary  earth, 

That  better  might  with  far  less  compass  move, 

Serv'd  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 

Her  end  without  least  motion.  Milton. 

Till  length  of  years, 
And  sedentary  numbness,  craze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure.  Milton. 

The  soul,  considered  abstractedly  from  lits  pas- 
sions, is  of  a  remiss  sedentary  nature,  slow  in  its 
resolves,  and  languishing  in  its  executions. 

Spectator 

SEDGE,  sedje.  n.  s.  [rsecg,  Sax.  whence, 

in  the  provinces,  a  narrow  flag  is  called 

a  sag-  or  seg-.]     A    growth  of  narrow 

flags;  a  narrow  flag. 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  musick  with  th'  enamell'd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean.  Shaksp. 

Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook, 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid; 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind.    Shaksp. 
In  hotter  countries  a  fly  called  lucciole,   that 
shineth  as  the  glow-worm,  i-  chiefly  upon  fens  and 
marshes;  yet  is  not  seen  but  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, and  sedge  or  other  green  of  the  fens  give  as 
good  shade  as  bushes.  Bacon. 

He  hid  himself  in  the  sedges  adjoining.     Sandys. 
My  bonds  I  brake, 
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Pled  from  my  guards,  and  in  a  muddy  lake, 
Amongst  the  sedges,  all  the  night  lay  hid.  Denham. 

Niphates,  with  inverted  urn, 
And  drooping  sedge,  shall  his  Armenia  mourn. 

Dryden. 
Se'dgy,  sed'je.  adj.  [from  sedge.]   Over- 
grown with  narrow  flags. 

On  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour, 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

Skakspeare. 
Old  father  Thames  rais'd  up  his  reverend  head, 
But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Simoeis  would  return: 
Deep  in  bis  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed, 
And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn.    Dryden. 
Se'diment,   sede-ment.   n.  s.  [sediment, 
Fr.  sedimentum,  Latin.]     Tliat  which 
subsides  or  settles  at  the  bottom. 

The  salt  water  rises  into  a  kind  of  scum  on  the 
top,  and  partly  goeth  into  a  sediment  in  the  bottom, 
and  so  is  rather  a  separation  than  an  evaporation. 

Bacon. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  the 

bottom,  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water.   South. 

That  matter  sunk  not  down  till  last  cf  all,  settling 

at  the  surface  of  the  sediment,  and  covering  all  the 

rest.  Woodward. 

Sedi'tion,    se-dlsh'un.    n.    s.    [sedition, 

French;  sedi'io,  Latin.]    A  tumult;  an 

insurrection;  a  popular  con. mo  ion;  an 

uproar. 

That  sun-shine  brew'd  a  show'r  for  him, 
That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  un  his  crown  at  home    Shaksp. 
In  soothing  them  we  nourish,  'gainst  our  senate, 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition   Shaks. 
Sedi'tious,    se-disu'us.    adj      [seditieux, 
French;    seditiosus,   Latin.]     Factious 
with  tumult;  turbulent. 

The  cause,  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king, 
Seditious  to  his  grace  and  to  the  state.  Shakspeare. 
Very  many  of  the  nobility  in  Edenborough,  at 
that  time,  did  not  appear  yet  in  this  seditious  beha- 
viour. Clarendon. 

Thou  return'st 
From  flight,  seditious  angel.  Milton. 

But  if  she  has  deform 'd  this  earthly  life 
With  murd'rous  rapine  and  seditious  strife, 
In  everlasting  darkness  must  she  lie; 
Still  more  unhappy  that  she  cannot  die.  Prior. 

Seditiously,  se-dish'us-le.  adv.  [from 
seditious.]  Tumultuously;  with  fac- 
tious turbulence. 

Sebiti'ousness,  se-dish'ds-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
seditious.]  Turbulence;  disposition  to 
sedition. 

To  SEDU'CE,  se-duse'.  v.  a.  [seduco, 
Latin;  seduire.  French.]  To  draw  aside 
from  the  right;  to  tempt;  to  corrupt;  to 
deprave;  to  mislead;  to  deceive. 

'Tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes; 
For  vvhi  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduced?       Shaksp. 

Me  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce, 
Although  I  diil  admit  it  as  a  motive 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended.     Shakspeare. 

A  bcauty-waining  and  distressed  widow 
Sedur'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  hase  declension.  Shakspeare. 

In  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits.      1  Timothy. 

I  shall  never  gratify  the  spitefulness  of  a  few  with 
any  sinister  thoughts  of  all  their  allegiance,  whom 
pious  frauds  have  seduced.  King  Charles. 

Subtle  he  needs  must  be  who  could  seduce 
Angels.  Milton. 

Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  fame, 
By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name; 


Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise, 
And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise.  Dryden. 

Sedu'cement,  se-tliise'ment.  n.  s.  [from 
8educe.~\  Practice  of  seduction;  art  or 
means  used  in  order  to  seduce. 

To  season  them,  and  win  them  early  to  the  love 
of  virtue  and  true  labour,  ere  any  flattering  seduce- 
ment  or  vain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some 
easy  and  delightful  book  of  education  should  be  read 
to  them.  Milton. 

Her  hero's  dangers  touch'd  the  pitying  pow'r, 
The  nymph's  seducements,  and  the  magick  bow'r. 

rope. 


Sedu'cek,  se-du'sur.98  n.  s.  [from  seduce.'] 
One  who  draws  aside  from  the  right;  a 
tempter;  a  corrupter. 

Grant  it  me,  0  king;  otherwise  a  seducer  flou- 
rishes, and  a  poor  maid  is  undone.         Shakspeare. 
There  is  a  teaching  by  restraining  seducers,  and 
so  removing  the  hindrances  of  knowledge.     South. 

The  soft  seducer,  with  enticing  looks, 
The  bellowing  rivals  to  the  fight  provokes.  Dryden. 

He,  whose  firm  faith  no  reason  could  remove, 
Will  melt  before  that  soft  seducer,  love.      Dryden. 
Sedu'cible,  se-du'se-bl.40*  adj.  [from  se- 
duce.] Corruptible;    capable  of  being 
drawn  aside  from  the  right. 

The  vicious  example  of  ages  past  poisons  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  present,  affording  a  hint  of  sin  unto 
sedxicible  spirits.  Brown. 

We  owe  much  of  our  error  to  the  power  which 
our  affections  have  over  our  so  easy  seducible  under- 
standings. Glanville. 
Seduction,  se-duk'shun.  n.  s  [seduction, 
Fr.  seductus,  Latin.]  The  act  of  seduc- 
ing; the  act  of  drawing  aside. 

Whatsoever  men's  faith,  patience,  or  perseve- 
rance were,  any  remarkable  indulgence  to  this  sin, 
.  the  seduction  of  Balaam,   was  sure  to  bring  judg- 
ments. Hammond. 
To  procure  the  miseries  of  others  in  those  extre- 
mities, wherein  we  hold  an  hope  to  have  no  society 
ourselves,  is  a  strain  above  Lucifer,  and  a  project 
beyond  the  primary  seduction  of  hell.  Brown. 
The  deceiver  soon  found  out  this  soft  place  of 
Adam's,  and   innocency  itself  did  not  secure  him 
from  this  way  of  seduction.                        Glanville. 
Helen  ascribes  her  seduction  to  Venus,  and  men- 
tions nothing  of  Paris.  Pope. 
A  woman  who  is  above  flattery,  and  despises  all 
praise  but  that  which  flows  from  the  approbation  of 
her  own  heart,  is,  morally  speaking,  out  of  reach 
of  seduction.                                                 Clarissa. 
Sedu'lity,  se-du'le-te.    n.  s.  [sedulitas, 
Lat.]  Diligent  assiduity;  laboriousness; 
industry;  application;  intenseness  of  en- 
deavour. 

Man  oftentimes  pursues,  with  great  sedulity  and 
earnestness,  that  which  cannot  stand  him  in  hh\ 
stead  for  vita)  purpose.  Hooker 

Let  there  be  but  the  same  propensity  and  bent  of 
will  to  religion,  and  there  will  be  the  same  sedulity 
and  indefatigable  industry  in  men's  enquiries  into 
it.  South. 

SE'DULOUS,  sed'du-lus,  or  sed'ju  Ids. 
ass  294376  adj.  [sedulus,  Lat  ]  Assidu- 
ous; industrious;  laborious;  diligent; 
painful. 

Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 
Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroickdeem'd.  Milton. 

What  signifies  the  sound  of  words  in  prayer,  with- 
out the  affection  of  the  heart,  and  a  sedulous  appli- 
cation of  the  proper  means  that  may  naturally  lead 
us  to  such  an  end.  VEstrange 

The  goat,  now  bright  amidst  her  fellow  stars, 
Kind  Amaltbaea,  reach'd  her  teat,  distent 
With  milk,  thy  early  food:  the  sedulous  bee 
Distill'd  her  honey  on  thy  purple  lips.  Prior. 

The  bare  majority  of  a  few  representatives  is 
ofteD  procured  by  great  industry  and  application, 


wherein  those  who  engage  m  the  pursuits  of  malice 

are  much  more  sedulous  ihan  such  as  would  prevent 

them  Swift. 

Se'dulou;ly,    sed'du-lus-le.  adv.  [from 

sedulous.  ]     Assiduously;  industriously; 

laboriously;  diligently;  painfully. 

The  ritual,  perceptive,  prophetick,  and  all  other 
parts  of  sacred  writ,  were  most  sedulously,  most  re- 
ligiously guarded  by  them.   Govern,  of  the  Tongue. 

All  things  by  experience 
Are  most  improv'd;  then  sedulously  think 
To  meliorate  thy  stock,  no  way  or  rule 
Be  unessay'd.  Philips. 

SE'DULousNEss,sed'du-lus-nes.n.«.  [from 
sedulous.]  Assiduity;  assiduousness; 
industry;  diligence. 
See,  see.a*6  n.  s,  \_sedes,  Lat.]  The  seat 
of  episcopal  power;  the  diocess  oi  a 
bishop. 

You,  my  lord  archbishop, 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain'd, 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touch'd, 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  ha  in  tuior'd, 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence, 
The  dove  and  every  blessed  spirit  of  peace; 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  joursell' 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace, 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war?  Shaks. 
it  is  a  safe  opinion  for  their  sets,  empires,  and 
kingdoms;  and  for  themselves,   u  they  be  wise. 

Bacon. 
The  pope  would  use  these  treasures,  in  cast  of 
any  great  calamity  that  should  endanger  the   .  uly 
see.  Jiddison. 

Episcopal  revenues  were  so  low  reduced,  that 
three  or  four  s  es  were  often  united  to  nuke  a  tole- 
rable competency.  Swift. 
To    SEE,    see.    v.  a.  piet.  /  saw;    part. 

pass.  .seen,  [peon,  Sax.  sien,  Dutcn.] 
1.  To  perceive  by  the  eye. 
Dear  son  Edgar, 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I'd  say  I  had  eyes  again  shakspeare. 

I  was  bowed  down   at  the  hearing  of  it;  I  was 
dismayed  ai  the  seeing  of  it.  Isaiah. 

1  speak  that  winch  I  have  seen  with  my  father, 
andyedotha'  which  you  have  a«»>  with  yours.  John. 

He'll  lead  the  life  of  gods,  and  be 
By  gods  and  heroes  sien,  and  gods  and  heroes  see. 

Dryden. 
It  was  a  right  answer  of  the  physician  to  his  pa- 
tient, that  had  sore  eyes:  If  you  have' more  pleasure 
in  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the  use  of  your  sight, 
wine  is  good  for  you;  but  if  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
be  greater  to  you  than  thai  of  drinking,  wint;  is 
naught.  Locke. 

1  see  her  sober  over  her  sampler.  Pope. 

.  To  observe;  to  find. 

Seven  other  kine  came  up,  lean  fleshed,  such  as 
I  never  saw  for  badness.  Genesis. 

Such  command  we  had, 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy.  Milton. 
Give  them  first  one  simple  idea,  and  see  that  they 
perfectly  comprehend  it,  before  you  go  any  farther. 

Locke. 

The  thunderbolt  we  see  used,  by  the  greatest  poet 

of  Augustus's  age,  to  express  irresistible  force  in 

battle.  Jiddison. 

.    lo  discover;  to  descry. 

Who  is  so  gross 
As  cannot  see  this  palpable  device? 
Yet  who  so  bold  but  says  he  sees  it  not, 
When  such  ill  dealings  must  be  seen  in  thought? 

Shakspeare. 

4.  To  converse  with. 
The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language 

and  to  an  improvement  in  wisdom  and  prudence,  by 
seeing  men,  and  conversing  with  people  of  different 
tempers  and  customs.  Locke, 

5.  To  attend;   to  remark. 
I  had  a  mind  to  see  him  out,  and  therefore  did- 

1    not  care  for  contradicting  him  Jiddison. 
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To  See,  see.  v.  n. 

1.  To  have  the  power  of  sight;  to  have  by 
the  eye  perception  of  things  distant. 

Who  maketh  the  seeing'  or  the  blind?  have  not  I, 
the  Lord?  Exodus. 

Air  hath  some  secret  degree  of  light;  otherwise 
cats  and  owls  could  not  see  in  the  night.         Bacon. 

2.  To  discern  without  deception. 

Many  sagacious  persons  will  find  us  out,  will  look 
under  our  mask,  and  see  through  all  our  fine  preten- 
sions, aud  discern  the  absurdity  of  telling  the  world 
that  we  believe  one  thing  when  we  do  the  contrary. 

Tillotson- 
Could  you  see  into  my  secret  soul, 
There  you  might  read  your  own  domiuion  doubled. 

Dryden. 

You  may  see  into  the  spirit  of  them  all,  and  form 

your  pen  from  those  general  notions.  Felton. 

3.  To  inquire;  to  distinguish. 

See  whether  fear  doth  make  thee  wrong  her. 

Sliakspeare. 

4.  To  be  attentive. 

Mark  and  perform  it,  see^t  thou?  for  the  fail 
Of  any  point  in  't  shall  be  death.  Sliakspeare. 

5.  To  scheme;  to  contrive. 

Cassij's  a  proper  man:  let  me  see  now; 
To  get  his  place.  Shakspeare. 

Sek,  see.  interjection,  [originally  the  im- 
perative of  the  verb  see.]  Lo;  look;  ob- 
serve; behold. 

See!  see!  upon  the  banks  of  Boyne  he  stands, 
By  his  own  view  adjusting  his  commands    Halifax. 

See!  the  sole  bliss  heav'n  could  on  all  bestow, 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can  know. 

Pope. 
See  what  it  is  to  have  a  poet  in  your  house.  Pope. 
SEED,  seed.246  n.  s.  [f  aeb,  Saxon;  seed, 
Danish;  saed,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  organized  particle  produced  by 
plants  and  animals,  from  which  new 
plants  and  animals  are  generated. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not, 
Speak  then  to  me.  Shakspeare. 

Seed  of  a  year  old  is  the  best,  though  some  seed 
and  grains  last  better  than  others.  Bacon. 

That  every  plant  has  its  seed,  is  an  evident  sign 
of  divine  providence.  More. 

Did  they  ever  see  any  herbs,  except  those  of  the 
grass-leaved  tribe,  come  up  without  two  seed  leaves; 
which  to  me  is  an  argument  that  they  came  all  of 
seed,  there  being  no  reason  else  why  they  should  pro- 
duce two  seed  leaves  different  from  the  subsequent. 

Ray. 

Just  gods!  all  other  things  their  like  produce; 
The  vine  arises  from  her  mother's  juice: 
When  feeble  plants  or  tender  flow'rs  decay, 
They  to  their  seed  their  images  convey.  Prior. 

In  the  south  part  of  Staffordshire  they  go  to  the 
north  for  seed  coin .  Mortimer. 

2.  First  principle;  original. 

The  seed  of  whatsoever  perfect  virtue  groweth 
from  us,  is  aright  opinion  touching  things  divine. 

Hooker. 

3.  Principle  of  production. 

Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters,  as  a  seed 
Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed.   Waller. 

4.  Progeny;  offspring;  descendants. 

Next  him  king  Lear  in  happy  peace  long  reign'd, 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed, 

But,  three  fair  daughters  which  were  well  up- 
train'd 
In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  seed.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  thing  doth  touch 
The  main  of  all  your  states,  your  blood,  your  seed. 

Daniel. 

When  God  gave  Canaan  to  Abraham,  he  thought 

fit  to  put  his  sei.<i  into  the  grant  too.  Locke. 

5.  Race;  generation;  birth. 

Of  mortal  seed  they  were  not  held, 
Which  other  mortals  so  excell'd; 


And  beauty  to/)  in  such  excess, 
As  yours,  Zelinda!  claims  no  less.  Waller. 

To  Seed,  seed.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  grow  to  perfect  maturity,  so  as  to 
shed  the  seed. 

Whatc'er  I  plant,  like  corn  on  barren  earth, 
By  an  equivocal  birth, 
Seeds  and  runs  up  to  poetry.  Swift. 

2.  To  shed  the  seed. 
They  pick  up  all  the  old  roots,  except  what  they 

design  for  seed,  which  they  let  stand  to  seed  the  next 
year.  Mortimer. 

See'dcake,   seed'kake.    n.    s.   [seed  and 

cake.~\    A  sweet  cake  interspersed  with 

warm  aromatick  seeds. 
Remember,  wife, 

The  seedcake,  the  pasties,  and  furmety  pot.  Tusser. 
See'dlip,  seed'lip.  )  n.  s.  A  vessel  in 
Sef/dlop,  seed'lop.  )      which  the  sower 

carries  his  seed.  Ainstvorth. 

See'dpearl,  seed-perl',  n.  s.  [seed  and 
fieurl~\     Small  grains  of  pearl. 

In  the  dissolution  of  seedpearl  in  some  acid  men- 
struum, if  a  good  quantity  of  the  little  pearls  be  cast 
in  whole,  they  will  be  carried  in  swarms  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  Boyle. 

See'dplot,  seed'plot.  n.  s.  [seed  and  filot.~\ 
The  ground  on  which  plants  are  sowed 
to  be  afterward  transplanted. 

To  counsel  others,  a  man  must  be  furnished  with 
an  universal  store  in  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
nature;  that  is,  the  matter  and  seedplot:  these  are 
the  seats  of  all  argument  and  invention.  B.  Jonson. 

Humility  is  a  seedplot  of  virtue,  especially  chris- 
tian, which  thrives  best  when  'tis  deep  rooted  in  the 
humble  lowly  heart.  Hammond. 

It  will  not  be  unuseful  to  present  a  full  narration 
of  this  rebellion,  looking  back  to  those  passages  by 
which  the  seedplots  were  made  and  framed,  from 
whence  those  mischiefs  have  successively  grown. 

Clarendon. 

See'dtime,  seed'time.  n.  s.  [seed  and 
time.~\     The  season  of  sowing. 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest 
shall  not  cease.  Genesis. 

If  he  would  have  two  tributes  in  one  year,  he 
must  give  them  two  seedtimes,  and  two  harvests. 

Bacon. 
The  first  rain  fell  upon  the  seedtime  about  Octo- 
ber, and  was  to  make  the  seed  to  root;  the  latter 
was  to  fill  the  ear.  £  cum. 

Day  and  night, 
Seedtime  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost, 
Shall  hold  their  course,  till  fire  purge  all  things. 

Milton. 
Their  very  seedtime  was  their  harvest,  an  J  by 
sowing  tares  they  immediately  reaped  gold. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

He  that  too  curiously  observes  the  face  of  the 

heavens,  by  missing  his  seedtime,  will  lose  the  hopes 

of  his  harvest.  Jitterbury. 

See'dling,  seed'ling.410  n.  s.  [from  seed.~] 
A  young  plant  just  risen  from  the  seed. 
Carry  into  the  shade  such  seedlings  or  plants  as 
are  for  their  choiceness  reserved  in  pots.     Evelyn. 

Sek'dness,  seed'nes.  n.  s.  [from  seed.~\ 
Seedtime;  the  time  of  sowing. 

Blossoming  time 
From  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foyson  Shakspeare. 

See'dsman,  seedz'man.88  n.  s.  [seed  and 
7«an.] 

1.  The  sower;    he  that  scatters  the  seed. 

The  higher  Nilus  swells 
The  more  it  promises:  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain. 
And  shortly  comes  the  harvest.  Sliakspeare. 

2.  One  that  sells  seed. 
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See'dy,  seed'e.  adj.  [from  seed.']  Abound- 
ing with  seed. 

See'ing,    see'ing.410    n.    s.    [from    see.] 
Sight;  vision. 
Love  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye.    Shuk3p. 

See'ing,  see'ing.  ?     adv.    [vH, 

See'ing  that,  see'ing-THat.  £  9"e,  Fr. 
from  see.  It  would  be  more  gramma- 
tically written,  as  vii  que,  fiourvu  que, 
in  French;  seen  that,  or  provided  that.~j 
Since;  silh;  it  being  so  that. 

Why  should  not  they  be  as  well  victualled  for  so 
long  time,  as  the  ships  are  usually  for  a  year,  seeing 
it  is  easier  to  keep  victuals  on  land  than  water? 

Spenser. 
How  shall  they  have  any  trial  of  his  doctrine, 
learning,  aud  ability  to  preach,  seeing  that  he  may 
not  publickly  either  teach  or  exhort,   because  he  is 
not  yet  called  to  the  ministry?  tVhitgift. 

Seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and 
tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  therefore 
we  arc  taught  the  languages  of  those  people  who 
have  been  most  industrious  after  wisdom.  Milton. 
Seeing  they  explained  the  phenomena  of  vision, 
imagination,  and  thought,  by  certain  thin  fleeces  of 
atoms  that  flow  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  by 
their  subtlety  penetrate  any  obstacle,  and  yet  retain 
the  exact  lineaments  of  the  several  bodies  from 
which  they  proceed:  in  consequence  of  this  hypo- 
thesis they  maintained,  that  we  could  have  no  phan- 
tasy of  any  thing,  but  what  did  really  subsist  eftber 
intire  or  in  its  several  parts.  Bentley. 

To  SEEK,  seek.  v.  a.  pret.  I  sought; 
part.  pass,  sought,  [pecan,  Sax.  soeck- 
en,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  look  for;  to  search  for;  often  with 
out. 

He  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out.     Shaksp. 
I  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new 
nuts.  Shakspeare. 

Because  of  the  money  returned  in  our  sacks,  are 
we  brought  in,  that  he  may  seek  occasion  against 
us,  and  take  us  for  bondmen.  Genesis. 

He  seeketh  unto  him  a  cunning  workman,  to  pre- 
pare a  graven  image.  Isaiah. 
Seek  thee  a  man  which  may  go  with  thee.  Tobit. 
Sweet  peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell? 

I  humbly  crave, 
Let  me  once  know; 

I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 
And  ask'd  if  peace  was  there.  Herbert. 

The  king  meant  not  to  seek  out  nor  to  decline 
fighting  with  them,  if  they  put  themselves  in  his  way. 

Clarendon. 
So  fatal  'twas  to  seeA  temptation  out! 
Most  confidence  has  still  most  cause  to  doubt. 

Dryden. 

We  must  seeA:  out  some  other  original  of  power 

for  the  government  of  politicks  than  this  of  Adam, 

or  else  there  will  be  none  at  all  in  the  world.  Locke. 

2.  To  solicit;  to  endeavour  to  gain. 

Others  tempting  him,  suug-'iJ  of  him  a  sign.  Luke- 

The  young  liona  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek 
their  meat  from  God.  Psalms. 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares, 
And  not  molest  us,  unless  we  ourselves 
SeeA:  them  with  wandering  thoughts.  MUton. 

Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd. 
And  what  we  seeA-  of  you,  of  us  requir'd.    Dryden . 

3.  To  go  to  find. 

Let  us  seeA:  death,  or,  he  not  found,  supply 
His  office.  Milton. 

Pmlanus.  though  born 
On  Latian  plains,  yet  soiiglil  the  Phrygian  shore. 

Dryden . 
Like  fury  seiz'd  the  rest;  the  progress  known, 
All  seek  the  mountains,  and  fursakc  the  town.  Dryd. 
■     m  at  Ulysses  sowgfci  the  Phrygian  plains, 
Within  tiicac  walls  inglorious  silence  reigns.  Pope. 
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Indulge  our  labour  more, 
And  seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore.  Pope. 

4.  To  pursue  by  machinations. 
I  had  a  son, 
Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood ;  he  sought  my  life. 

Skakspeare. 
David  saw  that  Saul  was  come  out  to  seek  his  life. 

1  Samuel. 

To  Seek,  seek.2*6  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  search;  to  make  inquiry. 

Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read. 

Isaiah. 

I  have  been  forced  to  relinquish  that  opinion,  and 

have  endeavoured  to  seek  after  some  better  reason. 

Spectator. 

2.  To  endeavour. 

Why  should  he  mean  me  ill,  or  seeft  to  harm? 

Milton. 
Ask  not  what  pains,  nor  further  seek  to  know 
Their  process,  or  the.  forms  of  law  below.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  pursuit. 

Violent  men  have  sought  after  my  soul.     Psalms. 
If  thy  brother's  ox  or  sheep  go  astray,  it  shall  be 
with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it. 

Deuteronomy. 

4.  To  apply  to;  to  use  solicitation. 

All  the  earth  sought  to  Solomon,  to  hear  his  wis- 
dom. 1  Kings. 

Unto  the  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  thou 
shall  come.  Deuteronomy. 

5.  ,To  endeavour  after. 

Being  a  man  of  experience,  he  wished  by  wisdom 
to  order  that  which  the  young  prince  sought  for  by 
war.  Knolles. 

To  Seek,  seek,  [an  adverbial  mode  of 
speech.]  At  a  loss;  without  measures, 
knowledge,  or  experience. 

Being  brought  and  transferred  from  other  services 
abroad,  though  they  be  of  good  experience  in  those, 
yet  in  these  they  will  be  new  to  seek;  and  before 
they  have  gathered  experience,  they  shall  buy  it 
with  great  loss  to  his  majesty.  Spenser. 

Unpractis'd,  unprepar'd,  and  still  to  seek.  Milton. 
But  they  misplace  them  all ; 
And  are  as  much  to  seek  in  other  things, 
As  he  that  only  can  design  a  tree, 
Would  be  to  draw  a  shipwreck.  Roscommon. 

See'ker,  seek'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  seek.'] 

1.  One  that  seeks;   an  inquirer. 

Though  I  confess  that  in  philosophy  I  am  a  seeker, 
yet  cannot  believe  that  a  sceptick  in  philosophy 
must  be  one  in  divinity.  Glanville. 

A  language  of  a  very  witty  volatile  people,  seek- 
ers after  novelty,  and  abounding  with  variety  of  no- 
tions. Locke. 

2.  The  name  of  a  sect  which  professed  no 
determinate  religion. 

See'ksorrow,  seek'sor-ro.  n.  s.  \_seek  and 
sorrow.']  One  who  contrives  to  give 
himself  vexation. 

A  field  they  go,  where  many  lookers  be, 
And  thou  seeksorrow,  Klaius,  them  among; 

Indeed  thou  saidst  it  was  thy  friend  to  see, 
Strephon,  whose  absence  seem'd  unto  thee  long. 

Sidney. 

To  Seel,  seel.246  v.  a.  [sceller,  to  seal, 
Fr.]  To  close  the  eyes.  A  term  of 
falconry,  the  eyes  of  a  wild  or  haggard 
hawk  being  for  a  time  seeled  or  closed. 
Now  she  brought  them  to  see  a  seeled  dove,  who 
the  blinder  she  was,  the  higher  she  stravc.  Sidney. 

Mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanity  shall  feed, 

But  seeled  up  with  death  shall  have  their  deadly 

meed.  Fairy  Queen. 

Come,  seeling  night, 

Scarf  np  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day.         Shaksp 

Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  screens  to  princes 

in  matters  of  danger  and  envy;  for  no  man  will 


take  such  parts,  unless  he  be  like,  the  seeled  dove, 
that  mounts  and  mounts,  because  he  cannot  see 
about  him.  Bacon. 

Since,  blinded  with  ambition,  he  did  soar 
Like  a  seeVd  dove,  his  crimes  shall  be  his  punish- 
ment, 
To  be  depriv'd  of  sight.  Denham. 

To  Seel,  seel.  v.  n.  [p yllan,  Saxon.]  To 
lean  on  one  side. 

When  a  ship  seels  or  rowls  in  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  danger- 
ous. Raleigh. 

Seel  or  See'ling,  seel,  or  seel'ing.  n.  s. 
[from  seel.]'  The  agitation  of  a  ship  in 
foul  weather.  Ainsivorth. 

See'ly,  seel'e.  adj.  [from  peel,  lucky 
time,  Sax.] 

1.  Lucky;  happy. 

My  seely  sheep  like  well  below, 
For  they  been  hale  enough  and  trow, 
And  liken  their  abode.  Spenser. 

2.  Silly;  foolish;  simple. 

Peacock  and  turkie,  that  nibbles  off  top, 
Are  very  ill  neighbours  to  seely  poor  hop.     Tusser. 

To  SEEM,  seem.246  v.  n.  [sembler,  Fr. 
unless  it  has  a  Teutonick  original,  as 
seemly  certainly  has.] 

1.  To  appear;  to  make  a  show;  to  have 
semblance. 

My  lord,  you've  lost  a  friend,  indeed; 
And  I  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow;  it  is  sure  your  own.        Shaksp. 

Speak:  we  will  not  trust  our  eyes 
Without  our  ears:  thou  art  not  what  thou  seenVst. 

Shakspeare. 
So  spake  th'  Omnipotent;  and  with  his  words 
All  seenVd  wellpleas'd;  all  seeni'd,  but  were  not  all. 

Milton. 
In  holy  nuptials  tied; 
A  seeming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride.         Dryden. 

Observe  the  youth 
Already  seems  to  snuff  the  vital  air.  Dryden. 

2.  To  have  the  appearance  of  truth. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  true  reason  why  we  have 
so  few  versions  which  are  tolerable,  is  because  there 
are  so  few  who  have  all  the  talents  requisite  for 
translation.  Dryden. 

3.  In  Shaksfieare,  to  seem,  perhaps,  sig- 
nifies to  be  beautiful. 

Sir,  there  she  stands: 
If  aught  within  that  little  seeming  substance 
May  fitly  like  your  grace, 
She's  there,  and  she  is  yours.  King  Lear. 

4.  It  Seems.  A  phrase  hard  to  be  ex- 
plained. It  sometimes  signifies  that  there 
is  an  appearance,  though  no  reality;  but 
generally  it  is  used  ironically  to  con- 
demn the  thing  mentioned,  like  the 
Latin  scilicet,  or  the  old  English  for- 
sooth. Id  mihi  datur  negotii  scilicet. 
This,  it  seems,  is  to  be  my  task. 

The  earth  by  these,  'tis  said, 
This  single  crop  of  men  and  women  bred; 
Who,  grown  adult  (so  chance,  it  seems,  enjoin'd) 
Did  male  and  female  propagate.  Blackmore. 

5.  It  is  sometimes  a  slight  affirmation. 

A  prince  of  Italy,  it  seems,  entertained  his  mis- 
tress upon  a  great  lake.  Mdison. 

The  raven,  urged  by  such  impertinence, 
Grew  passionate,  it  seems,  and  took  offence.  Jlddis. 

He  had  been  a  chief  magistrate;  and  had,  it 
seems,  executed  that  high  office  justly  and  honour- 
ably. Jltterbury. 

It  seems  that  when  first  I  was  discovered  sleepiug 
on  the  ground,  the  emperor  had  early  notice. 

Gulliver. 

6.  It  appears  to  be. 


Here's  another  discontented  paper, 
Found  in  his  pocket  too;  and  this,  it  stems, 
Roderigo,  meant  t'  have  sent.  Shaksp. 

It  seems,  the  camel's  hair  is  taken  by  painters 
for  the  skin  with  the  hair  on.  Brown. 

See'mkk,  seem'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  seem.] 
One  that  carries  an  appearance. 

Angelo  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone:  hence  shall  we  see, 
If  pow'r  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

Shakspeare. 
Sef/ming,  seem'ing.410  n.  s.  [from  seem.] 

1.  Appearance;  show;  semblance. 

All  good  seeming, 
By  thy  revolt,  oh  husband,  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villany.  Shaksp. 

Give  him  heedful  note; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  see?ning-.  Shaksp 

2.  Fnir  appearance. 

For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long.       Shaksp. 

3.  Opinion. 

Nothing  more  clear  unto  their  seeming,  than  that 
a  new  Jerusalem  being  often  spoken  of  in  scripture, 
they  undoubtedly  were  themselves  that  new  Jerusa- 
lem. Hooker. 

His  persuasive  words  impregn'd 
With  reason  to  her  sieming.  Milton. 

See'mingly,  seem'ing-le.  adv.  [from 
seeming.]  In  appearance;  in  show;  in 
semblance. 

To  this  her  mother's  plot, 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor.  Shaksp, 

They  to  their  viands  fell,  not  seemingly 
The  angels,  nor  in  mist.  Milton. 

I  have  touched  upon  them,  though  seemingly  col- 
lateral to  my  scope;  and  yet  I  think  they  are  more 
than  seemingly  so,  since  they  pertinently  illustrate 
my  design.  Glanville. 

The  city  dame  was  so  well  bred,  as  seemingly  to 
take  all  in  good  part.  L' Estrange. 

The  king  and  haughty  empress,  to  our  wonder, 
If  not  aton'd,  yet  seemingly  at  peace.  Dryden. 

This  the  father  seemingly  complied  with;  but  af- 
terwards refusing,  the  son  was  likewise  set  aside. 

Mdison. 

They  depend  often  on  remote  and  seemingly  dis- 

proportioned  causes.  Jltterbury. 

See'mingness,  seem'ing-nds.  n.  s.  [from 

seeming.]  Plausibility;  fair  appearance. 

The  seemingness  of  those  reasons  persuade  us  on 
the  other  side.  Digby. 

See'mliness,  seem'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
see?nly.]  Decency;  handsomeness;  come- 
liness; grace;  beauty. 

When  substantialness  combineth  with  delightful- 
ness,  seemliness  with  portliness,  and  currentness  with 
stayedness,  how  can  the  language  sound  other  than 
full  of  sweetness?  Camden. 

SEE'MLY,  seem'le.  adj.  [soommeligt, 
Danish;  from  soome,  Islandick,  honour 
or  decency.]  Decent;  becoming;  pro- 
per; fit. 

Suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charity 
were  safer  and  seemlier  for  christian  men,  than  the 
hot  pursuit  of  these  controversies.  Hooker. 

I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons.  Shaksp. 

The  wife 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays.   Milton. 

May  we  enjoy 
Our  humid  products,  and  with  seemly  draughts 
Enkindle  mirth  and  hospitable  love.  Philips. 

See'mly,  seem'le.  adv.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] In  a  decent  manner;  in  a  proper 
manner. 
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There,  seemly  rang'd  in  peaceful  order,  stood 
Ulysses'  arms,  now  long  disus'd  to  blood.        Pope. 

Seen,   seen.2*0  adj.  [from  see.]  Skilled; 
versed. 

Petruchio  shall  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista,  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  musick.  Shaksp. 

Noble  Boyle,  not  less  in  nature  seen, 
Than  his  great  brother  read  in  states  and  men. 

Dryden. 
Seer,  seer.  n.  s.  [from  see.] 

1.  One  who  sees. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  you  may  prove  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  and  a  seer  of  visions.  Spectator. 

2.  A    prophet;   one  who   foresees  future 
events. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest! 
Measur'd  this  transient  world  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fix'd.  Milton. 

By  day  your  frighted  seers 
Shall  call  for  fountains  to  express  their  tears, 
And  wish  their  eyes  were  floods:  by  night  from 

dreams 
Of  opening  gulphs,  black  storms,  and  raging  flames, 
Starting  amaz'd,  shall  to  the  people  show 
Emblems  of  heav'nly  wrath,  and  mystick  types  of 
woe.  Prior. 

See'rwood,  seer'wud.  n.  s.  See  Sear- 
wood.  Dry  wood. 

Caught,  like  dry  stubble  fir'd,  or  like  seerwood; 
Yet  from  the  wound  ensued  no  purple  flood, 
But  look'd  a  bubbling  mass  of  frying  blood.  Dryden. 

See'saw,  s£'saw.  n.  s.  [from  saw.']  A  re- 
ciprocating motion. 

His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  this; 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss, 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis.  Pope. 

To  See'saw,  se'saw.  v.  n.  [from  saw.]  To 
move  with  a  reciprocating  motion. 

Sometimes  they  were  like  to  pull  John  over,  then 
it  went  all  of  a  sudden  again  on  John's  side ;  so  they 
went  seesawing  up  and  down,  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other.  Arbuthnot. 

To  SEE TH,  see-iH.**6  v.  a.  preterit  1  sod 
or  seethed;  part.  pass,  sodden.  [j-eoOan, 
Sax.  soide?i,  Dutch.]  To  boil;  to  de- 
coct in  hot  liquor. 

The  Scythians  used  to  seeth  the  flesh  in  the  hide, 
and  so  do  the  northern  Irish.  Spenser. 

Go  suck  the  subtile  blood  o'  th'  grape, 
Till  the  high  fever  seeth  your  blood  to  froth, 
And  so  'scape  hanging.  Shaksp. 

Set  on  the  great  pot,  and  seeth  pottage  for  the 
sons  of  the  prophets.  2  Kings. 

To  Seeth,  seeTH.467  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  state 
of  ebullition;  to  be  hot. 

The  boiling  baths  at  Cairbadon, 
Which  seeth  with  secret  fire  eternally, 
And  in  their  entrails,  full  of  quick  brimston, 
Nourish  the  flames  which  they  are  warm'd  upon. 

Fairy  Queen. 

I  will  make  a  complimental  assault  upon  him;  for 

my  business  seeths.  Shaksp. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends.    Skaksp. 
The  priest's  servant  came,  while  the  flesh  was  in 
seething,  with  a  flesh-hook,  and  stuck  it  into  the 
pan  .  1  Samuel. 

See'thek,  seeTH'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  seeth.] 
A  boiler;  a  pot. 

The  fire  thus  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on; 
Like  burnish'd  gold  the  little seether  shone.  Dryden 
Se'gment,  t.eg'ni£nt.  n.  s.  [segment,  Fr. 
segmentum,  Lat.]  A  figure  contained 
between  a  chord  and  an  arch  of  the  cir- 
cle, or  so  much  of  the  circle  as  is  cut 
off  by  that  chord. 


Unto  a  parallel  sphere,  and  such  as  live  under 
the  poles,  for  half  a  year,  some  segments  may  ap- 
pear at  any  time,  and  under  any  quarter,  the  sun 
not  setting,  but  walking  round.  Brown. 

Their  segments  or  arcs,  which  appeared  so  nume- 
rous, for  the  most  part  exceeded  not  the  third  part 
of  a  circle.  Newton. 

Se'gnity,  seg'ne-te.  n.  s.  [from  segnis, 
Lat.]  Sluggishness;  inactivity.       Diet. 

To  SE'GREGATE,  seg'gre-gate.  v.  a. 
[segrego,  Latin;  segreger,  Fr.]  To  set 
apart;  to  separate  from  others. 

Segregation,  seg-gre-ga'shun.  n.s.  [se- 
gregation, Fr.  from  segregate.]     Sepa- 
ration from  others. 
What  shall  we  hear  of  this? 

A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet; 

For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore, 

The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds.  Shaks. 

Se'jant,  se'jant.  adj.  [In  heraldry.]  Sit- 
ting. 

Seigneu'rial,  se-nu're-dl.200  adj.   [from 
seignior.]  Invested  with  large  powers; 
independent. 
Those  lands  were  seigneurial.  Temple. 

SE'IGNIOK,  sene'yur.186  n.  s.  [from  se- 
nior, Latin;  seigneur,  Fr.]  A  lord.  The 
title  of  honour  given  by  Italians. 
Se'igniory,  sene'yiir-re.113  n.  s.  [seigneu- 
rie,  Fr.  from  seignior.]  A  lordship;  a 
territory. 

O'Neal  never  had  any  seigniory  over  that  coun- 
try, but  what  by  encroachment  he  got  upon  the  En- 
glish. Spenser. 

Were  you  not  restor'd 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  seigniories?      Shaksp. 

Hosea,  in  the  person  of  God,  sayeth  of  the  Jews, 
they  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me;  they  have  set  a 
seigniory  over  themselves;  which  place  proveth 
plainly,  that  there  are  governments  which  God  doth 
not  avow.  Bacon. 

William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  being  lord  of  all 
Leinster,  had  royal  jurisdiction  throughout  that  pro- 
vince, and  every  one  of  his  five  sons  enjoyed  that 
seigniory  successively.  Duties. 

Se'ignorage,  sene'yur-idje.90  n.  s.  \_seig- 
neuriage,  Fr.  from  seignior.]  Authority; 
acknowledgment  of  power. 

They  brought  work  to  the  mint,  and  a  part  of 
the  money  coined  to  the  crown  for  scignorage. 

Locke. 

To  Se'ignorise,  sene'yur-ize.  v.  a.  [from 
seignior.]  To  lord  over. 

As  fair  he  was  as  Cytherea's  make, 

As  proud  as  he  that  seignoriseth  hell.  Fairfax. 

SEINE,  sene.  n.  s.  [pegne,  Saxon;  seine, 

senne,  seme,  Fr.]  A  net  used  in  fishing. 

They  have  cock-boats  for  passengers,  and  seine 

boats  for  taking  of  pilchards.  Carew. 

Se'iner,  sene'ur.  n.  s.    [from  seine.]    A 

fisher  with  nets. 

Seiners  complain,  with  open  mouth,  that  these 
drovers  work  much  prejudice  to  the  commonwealth 
of  fishermen,  and  reap  small  gain  to  themselves. 

Carew. 
To  SEIZE,  seze.2fi0  v.  a.  [saisir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  take  hold  of;  to  gripe;  to  grasp. 

Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied, 
In  some  purlieu,  two  gentle  fawns  at  play, 
Straight  couches  close,  then  rising  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  ground, 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seise  them  both, 
Both  griped  in  each  paw.  Milton. 

2.  To  take  possession  of  by  force. 

At  last  they  seize 
The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  David's  sons.  Milton- 


3.  To  take  possession  of;  to  lay  hold  on, 
to  invade  suddenly. 

In  her  sad  breast  the  prince's  fortunes  roll, 
And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul.  Pope. 

4.  To  take  forcible  possession  of  by  law. 

An  escheator  of  London  had  arrested  a  clothier 
that  was  outlawed,  and  seized  his  goods.     Camden. 

It  was  judged,  by  the  highest  kind  of  judgment, 
that  he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  estate 
confiscated  and  seized,  and  his  houses  pulled  down. 

Bacon. 

5.  To  make  possessed;  to  put  in  possession 
of. 

So  th'  one  for  wrong,  the  other  strives  for  right: 
As  when  a  griftin,  seized  of  his  prey, 

A  dragon  fierce  encount'reth  in  his  flight, 
Through  wildest  air  making  his  idle  way. 

Fairy  Queen. 

So  Pluto,  seized  of  Proserpine,  convey 'd 
To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  th'  affrighted  maid. 
There  grimly  smil'd,  pleas'd  with  the  beauteous 

prize, 
Nor  envied  Jove  his  sunshine  and  his  skies.  Jlddis. 

To  Seize,  seze.  v.  n.  To  fix  the  grasp  or 
the  power  on  any  thing. 

Fairest  Cordelia, 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon: 
Be  't  lawful  I  take  up  what 's  cast  away?  Shaksp. 
Where  there  is  a  design  of  supplanting,  that  ne- 
cessarily requires  another  of  accusing;  even  Jezebel 
projects  not  to  seize  on  Naboth's  vineyard  without  a 
precedent  charge .  Decay  of  Piety. 

Se'izin,  se'zin.  n.  s.  [saisine,  Fr.] 

1.  [In  law.]  Is  of  two  sorts:  seisin  in  fact, 
and  seisin  in  law.  Seisin  in  fact,  is  when 
a  corporal  possession  is  taken:  seisin,  in 
law,  is  when  something  is  done  which 
the  law  accounteth  a  seisin,  as  an  enrol- 
ment. This  is  as  much  as  a  right  to 
lands  and  tenements,  though  the  owner 
be  by  wrong  disseized  of  them.  Cowell. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  possession. 

Every  indulgent  sin  gives  Satan  livery  and  seisin 
of  his  heart,  and  a  power  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleases.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Seisin  is  the  same,  in  the  canon  law,  as  livery  and 
seisin  at  the  common  law.  Ayliffe. 

3.  The  things  possessed. 

Many  recoveries  were  had,  as  well  by  heirs  as 

successors,  of  the  seisin  of  their  predecessors.  Hale. 

Se'izure,  se'zhure.480  n.  s.   [from  seize.] 

1.  The  act  of  seizing. 

2.  The  thing  seized. 

Sufficient  that  thy  pray'rs  are  heard,  and  death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  did'st  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure,  many  days 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace.  Milton. 

3.  The  act  of  taking  forcible  possession. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine, 

Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands.  Shaksp. 

In  the  general  town  he  maintained  a  seizure,  and 
possession  of  the  whole.  Wolton. 

Henry  continued  to  burn  protestants,  after  he 
had  cast  off  the  pope;  and  his  seizure  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  mark  of  the 
church's  liberty.  Swift. 

4.  Gripe;  possession. 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood, 

Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regret?    Shaksp. 

Make  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth.  Dryden. 

5.  Catch. 

Let  there  be  no  sudden  seizure  of  a  lapsed  sylla- 
ble, to  play  upon  it.  Watts. 
Se'lcouth,  s&l'kodth.  adj.   [relb,   rare, 
Sax.  and  couth,  known.]  Rarely  known; 
uncommon:  S/ienser.     The  same  with 
uncouth. 
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SE'LDOM,  sel'dum.166  adv.  [reiban, 
rarely;  pelboji,  more  rarely;  r-elbopE, 
most  rarely.  Seiban  is  supposed  to  be 
contracted  from  r elbsen,  or  pelb,  rare, 
and  hpaenne,  when,  Sax.  selden,  Dutch; 
seltan,  German.]  Rareiy;  not  often;  not 

frequently. 

Wisdom  and  youth  are  seldom  joined  in  one;  and 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  world  is  more  according 
to  Job's  observation,  whogiveth  men  advice  to  seek 
wisdom  amongst  the  ancients,  and  in  the  length  of 
days  understanding.  ■  Hooker. 

There  is  true  joy  conveyed  to  the  heart  by  pre- 
venting grace,  which  pardoning  grace  seldom  gives. 

South. 

Where  the  flight  of  fancy  is  managed  with  good 
judgment,  the  seldomer  it  is  seen  it  is  the  more  va- 
luable. Grew 

Se'ldomness,  sel'dum-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
seldom.]  Uncommonness;  infrequency; 
rareness;  rarity.      Little  used. 

Degrees  of  well-doing  there  could  be  none,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  seldomness  and  oftenness  of  do- 
ing well.  Hooker. 

Se'ldshown,  seld'shone.  adj.  [seld  and 
shown.]  Seldom  exhibited  to  view. 

Seldshown  flamins 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs.  Shaksp. 

To  SELE'CT,  se-lekt'.  v.  a.  [selectus, 
Lat.]  To  choose  in  preference  to  others 

rejected. 

The  footmen,  selected  out  of  all  the  provinces, 
were  greatly  diminished,  being  now  scarce  eight 
thousand  strong.  Knolles. 

The  pious  chief 
A  hundred  youths  from  all  his  train  selects.  Dryden. 

Sele'ct,  se-l£kt'.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
Nicely  chosen;  choice;  culled  out  on 
account  of  superiour  excellence. 

To  the  nuptial  bow'r 
I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  morn:  all  heav'n, 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  influence.  Milton. 

Select  from  vulgar  herds,  with  garlands  gay, 
A  hundred  bulls  ascend  the  sacred  way.         Prior. 

Sele'ction,  se-lek'shun.  n.  s.  \_selectio, 
Lat.  from  select.]  The  act  of  culling  or 
choosing;  choice. 

While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject 
others,  the  selection  seems  but  arbitrary.      Brown. 

Sele'ctness,  se-lekt'nes.  n.  s.  [from  se- 
lect.] The  state  of  being  select. 

Sele'ctor,  se-lek'tur  l68  n.  s.  [from  se- 
lect.]  tie  who  selects. 

SELENOGRA'PHicAi^sel-le-no-grafe-kal.  ? 

Selenogka'phick,  sel-le-no-graf'ik.       £ 
adj.  [selenographique,  Fr.  from  seleno- 
graphy.] Belonging  to  selenography. 


n.  s. 


Sele  nographv,  s£l-le-n6g'graf-e 

[selenographie,  Fr.    u-iMvn  and  yf»<pn.] 
A  description  of  the  moon. 

Hevelius,  in  his  accurate  selenography,  or  de- 
scription of  the  moon,  hath  well  translated  the 
known  appellations  of  regions,  seas,  and  mountains, 
uuto  the  parts  of  that  luminary.  Brown. 

SELF,  self,  pronoun.}  plur.  selves,  [silba, 

Gothick;  rylp,  FT  Fa'  ^ax-  self">  stfive* 
Dutch.] 
1.  Its  primary  signification  seems  to  be 
that  of  an  adjective.    Very;  particular; 
this  above  others;  sometimes,  one's  own. 

Shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first.  Shaksp. 


The  cruel  ministers,  by  self  and  violent  hands, 
Took  off  her  life.  Shaksp. 

On  these  self  hills  the  air  is  so  thin,  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  bear  up  the  body  of  a  bird.      Raleigh. 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venus.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  united  both  to  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, and  to  the  neutral  pronoun  it, 
and  is  always  added  when  they  are  used 
reciprocally,  or  return  upon  themselves: 
as,  /  did  not  hurt  him,  he  hurt  himself; 
the  people  hiss  me,  but  I  clap,  myself; 
thou  love st  thyself,  though  the  world 
scorns  thee. 

They  cast  to  build  a  city, 
And  get  themselves  a  name.  Milton. 

He  permits 
Within  himself  unworthy  pow'rs  to  reign 
Over  free  reason.  Milton 

Self  is  that  conscious  thinking  thing,  which  is 
sensible  or  conscious  of  pleasure  and  paiu,  capable 
of  happiness  and  misery,  and  so  is  concerned  for 
itself,  as  far  as  that  consciousness  extends.     Locke. 

It  is  sometimes  used  emphatically  in 
the  nominative  case:  as,  myself  will  de- 
cide it;  I  myself  will  come;  himself  shall 
revenge  it.  This  use  ot  self,  thus  com- 
pounded, without  the  pronoun  personal, 
is  chiefly  poetical. 
4.  Compounded  with  him,  a  pronoun  sub- 
stantive, self  is  in  appearance  an  adjec- 
tive: joined  to  my,  thy,  our,  your,  pro- 
noun adjectives,  it  seems  a  substantive. 
Even  when  compounded  with  him  it  is 
at  last  found  to  be  a  substantive,  by  its 
variation  in  the  plural,  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  English  adjectives,  as  himself, 
themselves. 

No  more  be  mention'd  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves,  or  wilful  barrenness.      Milton. 
Myself,   himself,    themselves,    and%  the 
rest,  may,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
my,  him,  them,  be  used  as  nominatives. 
It  often  adds  only  emphasis  and  force 
to  the  pronoun  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded: as,  he  did  it  himself. 

A  horse  well  bitted,  which  himself  did  dress. 

Dryden. 

And  touch'd  with  miseries  myself  have  known, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.  Dryden 

It  signifies  the  individual,   as  subject 
to  his  own  contemplation  or  action. 

The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake. 
And  strive  your  excellent  self  to  excel.     F  Q,ueen. 

Next  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  this  knowledge 
of  our  selves  seems  most  worthy  of  our  endeavour. 

Hale. 

Since  consciousness  always  accompanies  think- 
ing, and  it  is  that  that  makes  every  one  to  be  what 
be  calls  self,  and  thereby  distinguishes  himself 
from  all  other  thinking  things;  in  this  alone  con- 
sists personal  identity,  i.  e.  the  sameness  of  a  ra»- 
tional  being.  Locke. 

It  is  by  the  consciousness  it  has  of  its  present 
thoughts  and  actions,  that  it  is  self  to  it  self  now, 
and  so  will  be  the  same  self,  as  far  as  the  same 
consciousness  can  extend  to  actions  past  or  to  come. 

Locke. 

The  fondness  we  have  for  self,  and  the  relation 
which  other  things  have  to  our  selves,  furnishes  an- 
other long  rank  of  prejudices.  Walts 

8.  It  is  much  used  in  composition,  which 
it  is  proper  to  explain  by  a  train  of  ex- 
amples. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  its 
composition  in  Shakespeare  is  often 
harsh. 


Then  held  she  her  tongue,  and  cast  down  a  self- 
accusing  look,  finding  that  in  herself  she  had  shot 
out  of  the  bow  of  her  affection  a  more  quick  open- 
ing of  her  mind  than  she  minded  to  have  done. 

Sidney. 
Alas!  while  we  are  wrapt  in  foggy  mist 
Of  our  self-\o\e,  so  passions  do  deceive 
We  think  they  hurt  when  most  they  do  assist. 

Sidney. 

Till  Strephon's  plaining  voice  him  nearer  drew, 
Where  by  his  words  his  se!/-like  case  he  knew. 

Sidney. 

Ah!  where  was  first  that  cruel  cunning  found, 
To  frame  of  earth  a  vessel  of  the  mind, 
Where  it  should  be  to  sei/-destruction  bound?    Sid. 

Before  the  door  sat  se//-consuming  care, 
Day  and  night  keeping  wary  watch  and  ward. 

Fairy  Queen. 

My  strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use.        Shaksp. 

I  have  heard  so  much, 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  t'  have  spoke  thereof; 
But  being  over-full  of  se//-affairs, 
My  mind  did  lose  it.  Shakspeare- 

Nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night, 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice, 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin, 
When  violence  assails  us.  Shakspeart. 

He  walks  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck, 
Which  he  forswore.  Shakspeare. 

It  is  in  my  power,  in  one  seZ/-born  hour. 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.  Snakspeare. 

His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face, 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 
But  se(f-affrighted  tremble  at  his  sin.    Shakspeare. 

The  stars  above  us  govern  our  conditions; 
Else  one  self-mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.  Shakspeart!. 

I'm  made  of  that  self-metal  as  my  sister, 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.  Shakspeare. 

In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  Self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth.  Shakspeare. 

He  may  do  some  good  on  her: 
A  peevish  se//-will'd  harlotry  it  is.        Shakspeare. 

But  lest  myself  hf  guilty  of  aclf-wrong, 

I'll  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 

Shakspeare. 

He  conjunct,  and  flatt'ring  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  behind:  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd, 
Got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  se^-subdu'd.    Shaksp. 

The  Everlasting  fixt 
His  cannon  'gainst  sc(/-slaughter.  Shakspeare. 

Know  if  his  last  purpose  hold, 
Or  whether  since  he  is  advis'd  by  aught 
To  change  the  course.     He's  full  of  alteration 
And  se//-reproving.  Shakspeare. 

More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  se^-offences  weighii.g: 
Shame  to  him  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking.  Shakspeare. 

Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
Confronted  him  with  se//-caparisons, 
Point  against  point.  Shakspeare. 

Self-\o\e,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting.  Shakspeare. 

Anger  is  like 
A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Se(/-mettle  tires  him.  Shakspeare. 

His  lords  desire  him  to  have  borne 
*l.is  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword 
Before  him  through  the  city;  he  forbids  it, 
Being  free  from  vainness  and  se//-glorious  pride. 

Shaksjyeare. 

You  promis'd 

To  lay  aside  se(f-harming  heaviness, 

And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition.  Shaksp. 

In  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self- 

will  they  digged  down  a  wall.  Genesis. 

The  most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is   iber- 

ty,  especially  in  certain  se(/-pleasing  and  humorous 

minds,  which  are  so  sensible  of  every  restraint  as 
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to  think  their  girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds  and 
shackles.  Bacon. 

Hast  thou  set  up  nothing  in  competition  with 
God;  uo  pride,  profit,  s«//-love,  or  se{/-inlerest  of 
thy  own?  Duppa. 

(jp  through  the  spacious  palace  passed  she 
To  where  me  king's  proudly  reposed  head, 

li  any  cau  ue  soli  to  tyranny, 
And  $<{/- tormenting  sin,  had  a  soft  bed.    Crashaw. 

With  a  joylul  willingness  these  st//-loving  re- 
formers took  possession  of  all  vacant  preferments, 
and  with  reluctance  others  parted  with  their  belov- 
ed colleges  and  suosistence.  Walton. 

Kepeut  tne  sm;  bin  if  the  punishment 
Thou  canst  avow,  ^-preservation  bids.     Milton. 

Him  last  sleeping  soon  he  found, 
In  labynuiu  ol  many  a  round  sei/-roll*d.       Milton. 

Oil  umes  nothing  pronts  more 
Thau  se(/-esteeiu,  grounded  on  just  and  right, 
Well  mauas'd.  Milton. 

&£{/-kuowiiig,  anil  from  thence 
Magnanimous,  to  correspond  with  heav'n.  Muton. 

So  value  giv'u  for  lost,  - 
Depresi  and  otermiown,  as  seem'd, 

Line  that  sey-btgotteu  Oiru, 
In  th'  Araoian  woods  emoost, 

Thai  no  second  knows  BOX  third, 
And  lay  here  while  a  holocaust, 
From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teem'd.  Milton. 

lie  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite, 
My  motious  in  him:  longer  tuau  they  move, 
his  neart  i  know  now  variable  and  vain, 
Sef-ttii.  Milton. 

ocueca  approves  this  se//-homicide.      Daktioul. 

Thyself  from  Battering  se/f-conceit  defend, 
Nor  what  thou  dost  not  know,  to  know  pretend. 

Denliam. 

Man's  that  savage  beast,  whose  mind, 
From  reason  to  se//-iove  decliu'd, 
Delights  to  prey  upon  his  kind.  Denham. 

lartwell,  my  tears; 
And  my  just  anger,  be  no  more  coufin'd 
To  vain  complaiuts,  or  se</-devounng  silence. 

Denham. 

They  are  yet  more  mad  to  think  thai  men  may 
rest  by  death,  though  they  die  in  sei/-muruer,  ine 
greatest  siu.  GraunU 

Are  not  these  strange  se//-delusions,  and  yet  at- 
tested by  common  experience?  South. 

If  the  image  of  liod  is  only  sovereignty,  cercuiu- 
ly  we  have  oeen  hitherto  much  mistaken,  and  here- 
after are  to  beware  of  making  ourselves  umiae  God, 
by  too  uiucn  se//-deuial  and  humility.  SuulU. 

If  a  man  woulu  have  :i  devoui,  humble,  Bin-abhor- 
ring, sei/-deiiying  frame  of  spun,  he  cannot  take  a 
more  efficacious  course  to  obtain  it  than  oy  pray  nig 
himseil  into  it.  Sffttth, 

Let  a  man  apply  himself  to  the  difficult  wo  k  of 
s«//-examinaiioii,  oy  a  strict  scrutiny  into  Hie  whole 
esiateof  his  soul.  South 

A  fatal  se//-iuiposture,  such  as  defeats  the  dtsigu, 
and  destroys  the  force,  of  all  religion.  South. 

VVuen  he  intends  to  bereave  tue  world  of  an  il- 
lustrious person,  he  may  cast  him  upon  a  ooidse//- 
opiuioued  physician,  worse  man  his  distemper, 
who  shall  make  a  shift  to  cure  him  into  his  grave. 

South, 

Neglect  of  friends  can  never  be  proved  rauoual, 
till  we  prove  me  person  usiug  it  omnipotent  and 
^-sufficient,  and  such  as  can  never  need  any  mor- 
tal assistance.  South 

By  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  seJf-mur- 
der  uas  ever  been  agreed  on  as  the  greatest  crime. 

Temple. 

A  se//-conceited  fop  will  swallow  any  thing. 

^Estrange 

From  \treus  though  your  ancient  lineage  came; 
Yet  in)  se/y-couscious  worth,  your  high  reuowu, 
Your  virtue,  through  the  iieigubYmg  nations  blown. 

Dry  den. 

He  has  given  you  all  me  commendation  which 
his  se//-sufficieniy  could  ailord  to  any.         Uryden 

Beiow  you  sphere 
There  hangs  the  bail  of  earth  and  water  mixt, 
&//-center'd  aud  unmov'd.  Ihyden 

AH  these  receiv'd  meur  birth  from  other  things, 


But  from  himself  the  phoenix  only  springs; 

Self-bom,  begotten  by  the  parent  (lame 

In  which  he  burn'd.  another  and  the  same.    Dryd. 

The  burning  fire,  that  shone  so  bright, 
Fiew  off  all  sudden  with  extinguish'd  light, 
And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space, 
Which  turn'd  sdf-kind\cd,  and  renew'd  the  blaze. 

Drydtn. 

Thou  first,  O  king!  release  the  rights  of  sway; 
Pow'r,  4t7/-restrain'd,  the  people  best  obey.    Dryd. 

Eighieen  and  nineteen  are  equal  to  thirty-seven, 
by  the  same  setf-e\ idence  that  one  and  two  are  equal 
to  three.  Locke. 

A  contradiction  of  what  has  been  said,  is  a  mark 
of  yet  greater  pride  and  Sf7/-comeitedness,  when 
we  take  upon  us  to  set  another  right  in  his  story. 

Locke . 

I  am  as  justly  accountable  for  any  action  done 
many  years  since,  appropriated  to  me  now  by  this 
se{/-eonsciousness,  as  1  am  for  what  1  did  the  last 
moment  Locke 

Each  intermediate  idea  agreeing  on  each  side 
with  those  two,  it  is  immediately  plaeed  between; 
the  ideas  of  men  and  si //-determination  appear  to 
be  connected.  Locke. 

This  se//-existenl  being  hath  the  power  of  perfec- 
tion, as  well  as  of  existence,  in  himself;  lor  he 
that  is  above,  or  existeth  without  any  cause,  that 
is,  hath  the  power  of  existence  in  himself,  can- 
not be  without  the  power  of  any  possible  existence. 

Grew 

Body  cannot  be  s<  //-existent,  because  it  is  not 
seZ/'-movent;  for  motion  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
body,  because  we  may  have  a  definitive  concep- 
tion ol*  body  abstracted  from  that  of  motion ;  where- 
fore motion  is  something  else  besides  body,  some- 
thing without  which  body  may  be  conceived  to  ex- 
ist. Grew. 

Confidence,  as  opposed  to  modesty,  and  distin- 
guished from  decent  assurance,  proceeds  from  s  //- 
opinion,  occasioned  by  ignorance  or  flattery .  Collier. 

Bewilder'd,  I  my  author  canuoi  find, 
Till  some  first  cause,  some  sr//-existent  mind, 
Who  form'd  and  rules  all  nature,  is  assigu'd. 

Bluckmore. 

If  a  first  body  may  to  any  place 
Be  not  determin'd  in  the  boundless  space, 
'Tis  plain  it  then  may  absent  be  from  all, 
Who  then  will  this  a  st//-existence  call? 

Blaekmore. 

Shall  nature,  erring  from  her  first  command, 
Se'/"-preservation,  fall  by  her  own  hand?   Granville. 

Low  nonsense  is  the  talent  of  a  cold  phlegma- 
tick  temper:  a  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his 
way  softly  amongst  s^Z/contradiction,  aud  grovels 
in  absurdities.  Jlddi^on 

This  fatal  hypocrisy  and  se//-deceit  is  taken  no- 
tice of  in  these  words,  Who  can  understand  his 
errours?   Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults. 

Spectator. 

The  guilt  of  perjury  is  so  se//-evident,  that  it  was 
always  reckoned  amongst  the  greatest  crimes,  by 
those  who  were  only  governed  by  the  light  of  rea- 
got).  Addison. 

Se //-sufficiency  proceeds  from  inexperience. 

Jiddison. 

Men  had  better  own  their  ignorance,  than  ad- 
vance doctrines  which  are  se//-contradictory. 

Spectator. 

Light,  which  of  all  bodies  is  nearest  allied  to 
spirit,  is  also  most  diffusive  and  sf(/"-communica- 
tive.  Norru- 

Thus  we  see,  in  bodies,  the  more  of  kin  they  are 
to  spirit  in  subtilty  and  refinement,  the  more  spread- 
ing are  they  and  se/J-diffusive.  Norris. 

God,  who  is  an  absolute  spiritual  act,  and  who 
is  such  a  pure  light  as  in  which  there  is  uo  dark- 
ness, much  needs  be  infinitely  se//-imparting  and 
communicative.  Norris 

Every  animal  is  conscious  of  some  individual, 
sc'/-moving,  se//-determining  principle. 

Popt  and  Jlrbuthnot. 

Nick  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  gentleman:  he  is 
a  tradesman,  a  sW/-sceking  wretch.         Arbuthnoi. 

By  the  blast  of  self-opioion  mov'd, 
We  wish  to  charm,  and  seek  Jo  be  belov'd.  Prior- 


Living  and  understanding  substanees  do  clearly 
demonstrate  to  philosophical  inquirers  the  neces- 
sary st  {/-existence,  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence 
of  their  Maker.  Benlley. 

If  it  can  intrinsically  stir  itself,  and  either  com- 
mence or  alter  its  course,  it  must  have  a  principle 
of  sc//-activity,  which  is  life  and  sense.      Benttey. 

This  desire  of  existence  is  a  natural  affection  of 
the  soul;  'tis  se//-preservalion  in  the  highest  and 
truest  meaning.  Benlley. 

The  philosophers,  aud  even  the  Epicureans,  main- 
tained the  se{/siifficiency  of  the  godhead,  and  sel- 
dom or  never  sacrificed  at  all.  Bentlty. 

Matter  is  not  endued  with  sf{/"-inotion,  nor  with 
a  power  to  alter  the  course  in  which  it  is  put;  it  is 
merely  passive,  and  must  ever  continue  in  that  state 
it  is  settled  in.  Cheyne. 

I  took  not  arms,  till  urg'd  by  se//-defence, 
The  eldest  law  of  nature.  Rotce. 

His  labour  and  study  would  have  shewn  his  early 
mistakes,  and  cured  him  of  st //-flattering  delusions. 

Walts. 

This  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  ra*h  and  se//-suffi- 
cient  manner;    but  with    an  humble    dependunce 
on  divine  grace,  while  we  walk  among  snares. 
6  Watts. 

The  religion  of  Jesus,  with  all  its  seif- denials, 
virtues,  and  devotions,  is  very  practicable.    Hults. 

1  heard  in  Crete  this  island's  name; 
For  'twas  in  Crete,  my  native  soil,  1  came 
Se//-banish'd  thence.  PoPe- 

Achilles'  courage  is  serious  and  untractablc ;  that 
of  Ajax  is  heavy  and  s< //-confiding.  Pope. 

1  doom,  to  fix  ibe  gallant  ship, 
A  mark  of  vengeance  on  the  salne  deep; 
To  warn  the  thoughtless  se//-toufidii:g  train 
No  more  unlicensed  thus  to  brave  the  main.    Pope. 

U  hat  is  loose  love?  a  transient  gust, 
A  vapour  fed  fioin  wi  d  desire, 
A  wand'riug  s.  (f-ronsuniing  fire.  "ope. 

In  dubious  thought  the  king  awaits, 
Aud  self-considering,  as  he  stands,  uebatcs.     Pope. 

By  mighty  Jove's  command, 
Unwilling  have  I  trod  this  pleasing  land; 
For  who  s  //-mov'd  with  weary  wing  would  sweep 
Such  length  of  ocean?  Fol'e 

They  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown 
Employ  their  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down; 
And,  white  sc//-love  each  jealous  writer  rules, 
Contending  wits  become  the  sport  of  fools.      Pope. 

It  may  be  thought  that  Ulysses  here  is  too  osten- 
tatious, and  that  he  dwells  more  than  modesty  al- 
lows upon  his  own  accomplishments;  but  sc//-praise 
is  sometimes  no  fault.  Broome. 

No  wonder  such  a  spirit,  in  such  a  situation,  is 

provoked  beyond  the  regards  of  religion,  or  self- 

conviction.  Swift. 

Se'lfheal,  self'hele.  n.  s.  [brunette,  Lat.] 

A  plant,  the  same  with  sanicle. 
Se'lfish,  selfish,  adj.  [from  self.]  Atten- 
tive only  to  one's  own  interest;  void  of 
regard  for  others. 

What  could  the  most  aspiring  selfish  man  desire 
more,  were  he  to  form  the  notion  of  a  being  to 
whom  he  would  recommend  himself,  than  such  a 
knowledge  as  can  discover  the  least  appearance  oi 
perfection,  and  such  a  goodness  as  will  gJJJjJJ 
a  reward  to  it?  \"   f  ■ 

Passions,  though  selfish,  if  their  means  be  lau, 
List  under  reason,  and  deserve  her  care, 
Those  that  imparled  court  a  nobler  aim, 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  virtue  s  nam^e. 

Selfishness,  selflsh-nes.  n.  s.  [from  set- 
fiah,~\      Attention   to    his  own    interest, 
without  any  regard  toothers;  self-love. 
This  snblimer  love,  hem?;,  by  an  intimate  con- 
junction with  its  object,  thoroughly  refined  from  all 
base  dross  of  selfishness  ami  interest,  nobly  begets 
a  perfect  submission  of  our  wills  ft  the  will  of  God. 
1  Boylt, 

Selfishly,   self'ish-le.   adv.  [from   set 
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Jish.~]  With  regard  only  to  his  own  in- 
terest; without  love  of  others. 
He  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve, 
And  shew  the  sense  of  it  without  the  love.       Pope. 

Se'lfsame,  selfsame,  adj.  [self  and 
same.]  Exactly  the  same. 

1  have  no  great  cause  to  look  for  other  than  the 
self-same  portion  and  lot,  which  your  manner  hath 
been  hitherto  to  lay  on  them  that  concur  not  in  opi- 
nion with  you.  Hooker. 
Flight  pursued  one  way  the  self-same  hour. 

Milton. 
I  have  been  base, 
Base  ev'n  to  him  from  whom  I  did  receive 
All  that  a  son  could  to  a  parent  give: 
Behold  me  punish'd  in  \he  self-same  kind; 
Th'  ungrateful  does  a  more  ungrateful  find.    Dryd. 
Se'lion,  se'le-un.  n.  s.  [selio,  low  Lat.]  A 
ridge  of  land.  Ainsivorth. 

Sell,  %h\.  pronoun,  [for  self.']  Sell  is  re- 
tained in  Scotland  for  self  and  sells  in 
the  plural  for  selves. 

They  turn  round  like  grindle-stones, 
Which  they  dig  out  fro'  the  dells, 
For  their  bairns  bread,  wives,  and  sells. 

Ben  Jonson, 
Sell,  sel.  n.  s.  [selle,  French;  sella,  Lat  ] 
A  saddle.     Obsolete. 

Turning  to  that  place,  in  which 
He  left  his  lofty  steed  with  golden  sells, 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes,  him  found  not  there. 

Fairy  Queen. 
To  SELL,  sel.  v.  a.  [r-yllan,  Saxon;  sela, 
Islandick.] 

1.  To  give  for  a  price;  to  vend;  the  word 
correlative  to  buy. 

The  Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt,  unto  Poti- 
phar.  Genesis. 

Let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites.  Genesis. 

This  sense  is  likewise  mistress  of  an  art, 
Which  to  soft  people  sweet  perfumes  doth  sell. 

Davies. 

All  the  inns  and  public-houses  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  corn,  which  is  sold  out  at  a 
much  dearer  rale  than  'tis  bought  up.         Mdison. 

You  have  made  an  order  that  ale  should  be  sold 
for  three-halfpence  a  quart.  Swift. 

2.  To  betray  for  money:  as,  he  sold  his 
country. 

You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude.         Shaksp. 
To  Sell,  sftl.  v.  n.     To  have  commerce 
or  traffick  with  one. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you;  but  I  will  not 

eat  with  you.  Shaksp. 

Consult  not  with  a  buyer  of  selling.  Ecclesiaslicus. 

Se'llander,  seTlan-dur.98  n.  s.  A  dry 
scab  in  a  horse's  hough  or  pastern. 

Ainsivorth. 
Se'ller,  sel'lur.9S  n.  s.  [from  sell.']     The 
person  that  sells;  vender. 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs. 

Shaksp. 

The  name  of  the  agent,  of  the  seller,  notary,  and 

witnesses,  are  in  both  instruments.  Mdison. 

Se'lvage,  sel'vidje.90  n.  s.  [Of  this  word 

I   know  not  the  etymology.       Skinner 

thinks  selvage  is  said  as  salvage,  from 

its  saving  the  cloth.]   The  edge  of  cloth 

where  it  is  closed  by  complicating  the 

threads. 

Make  loops  of  blue  upon  the  edge  of  the  one  cur- 
tain from  the  selvage  in  the  coupling.  Exodus. 

Selves,  sely^z.  The  plural  of  self. 

Consciousness  being  interrupted,  and  we  losing 
sight  of  our  past  selves,  doubts  are  raised  whether 
we  are  the  same.  Locke. 


SE'MBLABLE^m'bla-bl.  adj.  [sembla- 
ble,  French. J  Like;  resembling. 

Then  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men! 
His  semblable,  yea  himself,  Timon  disdains.  Shaksp 
With  semblable  reason  we  might  expect  a  regu- 
larity in  the  winds.  Brown. 

Se'mblably,  sem'bla-ble. .adv.  [from  sem- 
blable ]  With  resemblance. 

A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt; 
Semblably  furnish'd  like  the.  king  himself.    Shaksp. 

Se'mblance,  sem'blanse.  n.  s.  [semblance, 
French;  from  semblant.] 

1.  Likeness;  resemblance;  similitude;  re- 
presentation. 

Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise: 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues,  that  surmount 
Her  natural  graces,  that  extinguish  art: 
Repeat  their  semblance  often.  Shakspeare- 

She's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour; 
Behold  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here! 
O,  what  authority  and  shew  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal!       Shakspeare. 

He  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  rais'd 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispell'd  their  fears. 

Milton. 

This  last  effort  brought  forth  the  opinion,  that  these 

bodies  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be;  that  they  are 

no  shells,  but  mere  sportings  of  active  nature,  and 

only  semblunccs  or  imitations  of  shells.    Woodward. 

It  is  not  his  meaning  that  we  put  on  the  outward 
face  and  semblance  of  virtue,  only  to  conceal  and 
disguise  our  vice.  Rogers. 

2.  Appearance;  show;  figure. 
Be  you  the  soldier,  for  you  likest  are, 

For  manly  semblance,  and  for  skill  in  war.  Spenser. 
Their  semblance  kind,   and  mild  their  gestures 
were, 
Peace  in  their  hands,  and  friendship  in  their  face. 

Fairfax. 
All  that  is  fair  and  good  in  thy  divine 
Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty's  heav'nly  ray, 
United  I  beheld.  Milton. 

SE'MBLANT,  sem'blant.  adj.  [semblant, 
French.]  Like;  resembling;  having  the 
appearance  of  any  thing.    Little  used. 

Thy  picture,  like  thy  fame, 
Entire  may  last;  that,  as  their  eyes  survey 
The  semblant  shade,  men  yet  unborn  may  say, 
Thus  great,  thus  gracious,  look'd  Britannia's  tpjeen; 
Her  brow  thus  smooth'd,  her  look  was  thus  serene. 

Prior. 

Se'mblant,  sem'blant.  n.  s.  Show;  figure; 
resemblance;  representation.  Not  in  use. 

Her  purpose  was  not  such  as  she  did  feign, 
Ne  yet  her  person  such  as  it  was  seen; 
But  under  simple  shew,  and  semblant  plain, 
Lurks  false  Duessa,  secretly  unseen.  Fairy  Queen. 
Full   lively  is  the  semblant,  tho'  the  substance 
dead.  Spenser. 

Se'mblative,  sem'bla-fiv.B12  adj.  [from 
semblant.]  Suitable;  accommodate;  fit; 
resembling. 

Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  ruby;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ  shrill  and  sound; 
And  all  as  semblative  a  woman's  part.    Shakspeare. 

To  Se'mble,  s^m'bl.406  v.  n.  [sembler,  Fr.] 
To  represent;  to  make  a  likeness.  Lit- 
tle used. 

Let  Europe,  sav'd,  the  column  high  erect, 
Than  Trajan's  higher,  or  than  Anlonine's, 
Where  sembling  art  may  carve  the  fair  effect, 
And  full  achievement  of  thy  great  designs.     Prior. 

SE'MI,  sem'me.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  word 
which,  used  in  composition,  signifies 
half:  as,  semicircle,  half  a  circle. 


Semia'nnular,  sem-me-an'nu-lar.  adj. 
[semi  and  annulus,  a  ring.]  Half  round. 

Another  boar  tusk,  somewhat  slenderer,  ai  ■  ol 
a  semianniuor  figure.  Grew. 

Se'mibrfe  sem'me-br£f.  n.s.  [semibreve, 
French.] 

Semibref  is  a  note  in  musick  relating  to  time  and 
is  the  last  in  augmentation.  Ir  is  commonly  called 
the  master-note,  or  measure-noii ,  or  time-note,  as 
being  of  a  certain  determinate  measu:  t  or  lergth 
of  time  by  itself;  and  all  the  other  notes  of  aug- 
mentation and  diminution  are  adjusted  to  its  value. 

Harris. 

He  takes  my  hand,  and  as  a  still  which  stays 
A  semibref  'twixt  each  drop,  he  niggardly, 
As  loth  to  enrich  me,  so  tells  many  a  lye.     Donne. 

Semici'rcle,  sem-me-seVkl.  n.  s.  [semi- 
circulus,  Latin;  semi  and  circle.]  A  half 
round;  part  of  a  circle  divided  by  the 
diameter. 

Black  brews 
Become  some  women  best,  so  they  be  in  a  semicircle 
Or  a  half  moon,  made  with  a  pen.         Shakspeare. 

Has  he  given  the  lye 
In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  semicircle, 
Or  direct  parallel?  Shakspeare. 

The  chains  that  held  my  left  leg  gave  me  the 
liberty  of  walking  backward  and  forward  in  a  semi- 
circle. Swift. 
Semici'rcled,  s£m-me-ser'kFd. 
Semioi'rcular,  s£m-me-ser'ku-lar.88Sfl0 
adj.  [semi  and  circular.]  Half  round. 

The  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  ex- 
cellent motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semicircled  farthin- 
gale. Shakspeare. 

The  rainbow  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall- 
ing upon  a  rorid  and  opposite  cloud,  whereof  some 
reflected,  some  refracted,  beget  the  semicircular 
variety  we  call  the  rainbow.  Brown. 

The  seas  are  inclosed  between  the  two  semicir- 
cular moles  that  surround  it.  Mdison . 

Semico'lon,  s£m-me-k6'16n.  n.  s.  [semi 
and  x»Aov.]  Half  a  colon;  a  point  made 
thus  [;]  to  note  a  greater  pause  than 
that  of  a  comma. 
Semidia'meter,  s£m-me-di-am'e-tur.89 
n.  s.  [semi  and  diameter.]  Half  the  line 
which,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts;  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  circumfe- 
rence to  the  centre  of  a  circle. 

Their  difference  is  as  little  considerable  as  a  se- 
midiameter  of  the  earth   in  two   measures  of  the 
highest  heaven,  the  one  taken  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  other  from  its  centre:  the  dispropor- 
tion is  just  nothing.  More. 
The  force  of  this  instrument  consists  in  the  dis- 
proportion of  distance  betwixt  the  semidiameter  of 
the  cylinder  and  the  semidiameter  of  the  rundle  with 
the  spokes.                                                  Wilkins. 
Semidiaphane'ity,   sdm-md-di-a-fa-ne'e- 
te.  n.  s.  [semi  and  diajihaneity.]     Half 
transparency;  imperfect  transparency. 

The  transparency  or  semidiaphaneity  of  the  super- 
ficial corpuscles  of  bigger  bodies,  may  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  production  of  their  colours.        Boyle. 

Semidia'phanous,  sem-me-de-af/a-nus. 
adj.  [semi  and  diaphanous.]  Half  trans- 
parent; imperfectly  transparent. 

Another  plate,  finely  variegated  with  a  semidia- 
phanous  grey  or  sky,  yellow  and  brown.       Woodw. 

Se'midouble,  sem-me-dilb'bl.  n.  s  [semi 
and  double.]  In  the  Romish  breviary, 
such  offices  and  feasts  as  are  celebrated 
with  less  solemnity  than  the  double 
ones,  but  yet  with  more  than  the  single 
ones.  EaiLu. 
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Semiflo'sculous,  sem-me-flos'ku-Iils. 
adj.  [semi  zndjlosculus,  Lat.]  Having 
a  scmifioret.  Bailey. 

Se'mikloret,  sem-me-flo'ret.  n.  s.  [semi 
Aiidjioret.]  Among  florists,  an  halt  flo- 
ret, which  is  tubulous  at  the  beginning 
like  a  floret,  and  afterwards  expanded 
in  the  form  of  a  tongue.  Bailey. 

Semiflu'id,  sem-me-flu'id.  adj.  [semi  and 
Jluid.]  Imperfectly  fluid. 

Phlegm,  or  petuitc,  is  a  sort  of  semifluid;  it  being 
so  far  solid  that  one  part  draws  along  several  other 
parts  adhering  to  it,  which  doth  not  happen  in  a 
perfect  fluid;  and  yet  no  part  will  draw  the  whole 
mass,  as  happens  in  a  perfect  solid.        Jirbuthnot. 
Semilu'nar,  s£m-me-iu'nar.8S    }    adj. 
Semilu'nary,  sem-me-lu'nar-e. }     [semi- 
lunaire,  French;  semi  and  luna,  Latin.] 
Resembling  in  form  a  half  moon. 
The  eyes  are  guarded  with  a  semilunar  ridge. 

Grew. 

Semime'tal,  sem'me-met-tl.  n.  s.  [semi 
and  metal.]  Half  metal;  imperfect  metal. 
Semimetals  are  metallic  fossils,  heavy,  opaque, 
of  a  bright  glittering  surface,  not  malleable  under 
the  hammer;  as  quicksilver,  antimony,  cobalt,  the 
arsenicks,  bismuth,  sink,  with  its  ore  calamine:  to 
these  may  be  added  the  semimetallick  recrements, 
tutty  and  pampholyx.  Hill. 

Se'minal,  sem'e-nal.88  adj.  [seminal,  Fr. 
scminisy  Latin.J 

1.  Belonging  to  seed. 

2.  Contained  in  the  seed;  radical. 

Had  our  senses  never  presented  us  with  those 
obvious  seminal  principles  of  apparent  generations, 
we  should  never  have  suspected  that  a  plant  or 
animal  would  have  proceeded  from  such  unlikely 
materials.  Glanville. 

Though  we  cannot  prolong  the  period  of  a  com- 
monwealth beyond  the  decree  of  heaven,  or  the  date 
of  its  nature,  any  more  than  human  life  beyond  the 
strength  of  the  seminal  virtue,  yet  we  may  manage 
a  sickly  constitution,  and  preserve  a  strong  one. 

Swift. 

Semina'lity,  s6m-e-nal'e-te.  n.  s.  [from 
se?nen,  Latin.] 

1.  The  nature  of  seed. 

As  though  there  were  a  seminality  in  urine,  or 
that,  like  the  seed,  it  carried  with  it  the  idea  of 
every  part,  they  conceive  we  behold  therein  the 
anatomy  of  every  particle.  Brown. 

2.  The  power  of  being  produced. 

In  the  seeds  of  wheat  there  lieth  obscurely  the 

seminality  of  darnel.  Brown. 

Se'minary,    s£m'e-na-re.613    n.   s.    [semi- 

naire,  French;  seminarium,  from  semino, 

Latin.] 

1.  The  ground  where  any  thing  is  sown  to 
be  afterward  transplanted;  seedplot. 

Some,  at  the  first  transplanting  trees  out  of  their 
seminaries,  cut  them  off  about  an  inch  from  the 
ground,  and  plant  them  like  quickset.      Mortimer. 

2.  The  place  or  original  stock  whence  any 
thing  is  brought. 

This  stratum  is  expanded,  serving  for  a  common 
integument,  and  being  the  seminary  or  promptuary 
that  furnisheth  forth  matter  for  the  formation  and 
increment  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

Woodward. 

3.  Seminal  state. 

The  hand  of  God,  who  first  created  the  earth, 
hath  wisely  contrived  them  in  their  proper  semina- 
ries, and  where  they  best  maintain  the  intention  of 
their  species.  Brown. 

4.  Principle;  causality. 

Nothing  subministiatcs  apter  matter  to  be  con- 
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verted  into  pestilent  seminaries,  sooner  than  steams 
of  nasty  folks  and  beggars.  Harvey. 

5.  Breeding-place;  place  of  education, 
from  which  scholars  are  transplanted 
into  life. 

It  was  the  seat  of  the  greatest  monarchy,  and 

the  seminary  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  world, 

whilst  it  was  heathen.  Bacon. 

The  inns  of  court  must  be  the  worst  instituted 

seminaries  in  any  christian  country.  Sioift. 

Semina'tion,  sdm-e-na'shun.  n.  s.  [from 

semino,  Latin.]  The  act  of  sowing. 
Semini'fical,  sem-e-nif'e-kal.  )  adj.  [se- 
Semini'fick,  sfim-6-nlfik.*9     3    me n  anc^ 
facio,  Lai]   Productive  of  seed. 

We  are  made  to  believe,  that  in  the  fourteenth 
year  males  are  seminijical  and  pubescent^  but  he 
that  shall  inquire  into  the  generality,  will  rather 
adhere  unto  Aristotle.  Brown. 

Seminifica'tion,  s£m-e-nif-e-ka'shun.  n.s. 
Propagation  from  the  seed  or  seminal 
parts.  Hale. 

Semiopa'cous,  sem-me-6-pa'kus.  adj. 
[se7ni  and  o/iacus,  Lat.]   Half  dark. 

Semiopacous  bodies  are  such  as,  looked  upon  in 

an  ordinary  light,  and  not  held  betwixt  it  and  the 

eye,  are  not  wont  to  be  discriminated  from  the  rest 

of  opacous  bodies.  Boyle. 

Semio'rdinate,  sem-me-or'de-nate.  n.  s. 

[In  conick  sections.]     A  line  drawn  at 

right  angles  to,  and  bissected  by,  the 

axis,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of  the 

section  to  another;  the  half  of  which  is 

properly   the  semiordinate,  but  is  now 

called  the  ordinate.  Harris. 

Semife'dal,   se-mip'e-dal.518    adj.    [se?ni 

and  pedis,  Latin.]     Containing  half  a 

foot. 

Semipellu'cid,   sem-me-pei-lu'sid.   adj. 

[semi  and /lellucidus,  Latin.]  Half  clear; 

imperfectly  transparent. 

A  light  grey  semipellucid  flint,  of  much  the  same 
complexion  with  the  common  Indian  agat. 

Woodward. 
Semiperspi'cuous,     s£m-me-per-spik'u- 
us.  adj.   [semi  and  perspicuus,  Latin.] 
Half  transparent;  imperfectly  clear. 

A  kind  of  amethystine  flint,  not  composed  of  crys- 
tals or  grains;  but  one  entire  massy  stone,  semiper- 
spicuous,  and  of  a  pale  blue,  almost  of  the  colour 
of  some  cows'  horns.  Grew. 

Se'miproof,  sem'me-proof.  n.  s.  [semi 
and  proof.]  The  proof  of  a  single  evi- 
dence. Bailey. 

Semiqua'drate,    sem-me-kwa'drat H1 

Semiqua'rtile,  sem-me-kwar'til.140 
n.  s.  [In  astronomy.]  An  aspect  of  the 
planets  when  distant  from  each  other 
forty-five  degrees,  or  one  sign  and  a 
half.  Bailey. 

Semiquaver,  sem'rae-kwi-ver.  n.  s.  [In 
musick.]  A  note  containing  half  the 
quantity  of  a  quaver.  Bailey. 

SEMiqui'NTiLE,  sem-me-kwin'til.140  n.  s. 
[In  astronomy.]  An  aspect  of  the  plan- 
ets when  at  the  distance  of  thirty-six 
degrees  from  one  another.  Bailey. 

Semise'xtile,  sem-me-seks'til.1*0  n.  s.  [In 
astronomy.]  A  semisixth;  an  aspect  of 
the  planets  when  tliey  are  distant  from 
each  other  one  twelfth  part  of  a  circle, 
or  thirty  degrees.  Bailey. 
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Semisphe'rical,  sem-me-sfer're-kal.8e 
adj.  [semi  and  spherical.]  Belonging  to 
half  a  sphere.  Bailey. 

Semisphero'idal,  sem-me-sfe-rokl'al. 
adj.  [semi  and  spheroidal.]  Formed 
like  a  half  spheroid. 

Semite'rtian,     sem-me-ter'shun.     n.    s. 
[semi  and  tertian.]  An  ague  compound- 
ed of  a  tertian  and  a  quotidian.  Builey. 
The  natural  product  of  such  a  cold  moist  year 
are  tertians,  semitertians,  and  some  quartans. 

Arbuthnot. 

Se'mitone,  sem'me-tone.  n.  s.  [se?niton, 
French.]  In  musick,  one  of  the  degrees 
of  concinuous  intervals  of  concords. 

Bailey. 

Semivo'wel,  s£m'me-vou-il.  n.  s.  [semi 
and  vowel.]  A  consonant  which  makes 
an  imperfect  sound,  or  does  not  demand 
a  total  occlusion  of  the  mouth. 

When  Homer  would  represent  any  agreeable  ob- 
ject, he  makes  use  of  the  smoothest  vowels  and  most 
flowing  semivowels.  Broome. 

Se'mpervive,  sem'per-vive.  n.s.  [semper 
and  vivus,  Latin;  that  is,  always  alive.] 
A  plant. 

The  greatest  sempervive  will  put  out  branches 
two  or  three  years;  but  they  wrap  the  root  in  an 
oil-cloth  once  in  half  a  year.  Bacon. 

Sempite'rnal,  sem-pe-ter'nal.  adj.  [stm- 
piternel,  Fr.  sempiternus,  from  semper 
and  xternus,  Latin.] 

1.  Eternal  in  futurity;  having  beginning, 
but  no  end. 

Those,  though  they  suppose  the  world  not  to  be 
eternal,  a  parte  ante,  are  not  contented  to  suppose 
it  to  be  sempiternal,  or  eternal  a  parte  post:  but  will 
carry  up  the  creation  of  the  world  to  an  immense 
antiquity.  Hale. 

2.  in  poetry  it  is  used  simply  for  eternal. 

Should  we  the  long-depending  scale  ascend 
Of  sons  and  fathers  will  it  never  end? 
If  'twill,  then  must  we  through  the  order  run 
To  some  one  man  whose  being  ne'er  begun 
If  that  one  man  was  sempiternal,  why 
Did  he,  since  independent,  ever  die?      Blackmore. 
Sempite'rnity,    s£m-pe-ter'ne-te.    n.   s. 
[sempiternuas,  Lat.]     Future  duration 
without  end. 

The  future  eternity  or  sempiternity  of  the  world 
being  admitted,  though  the  eternity  a  parte  ante  be 
denied,  there  will  be  a  future  infinity  for  the  emana- 
tion of  the  divine  goodness.  Hale. 

Se'mstress,  sem'stres.616  n.  s.  [r-eame- 
rtpe,  Saxon.]  A  woman  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  sew;  a  woman  who  lives  by 
her  needle. 

Two  hundred  semstresses  were  employed  to  make 
me  shirts  and  linen  for  bed  and  table," which  they 
were  forced  to  quilt  together  in  several  folds. 

Gulliver. 
The  tuck'd-up  semstress  walks  with  hasty  strides. 

Swift. 

Se'nary,   seVna-re.   adj.   [se?iarius,  se?ii, 
Lat.]     Belonging  to  the  number  six; 
containing  six. 
SE'NATE,  seVnat.91  ».  s.  [senaius,  Lat. 
senat,  Fr.]  An  assembly  of  counsellors; 
a  body  of  men  set  apart  to  consult  for 
the  publick  good. 
We  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  uhich  will  in  time  break 

ope 
The  locks  0'  th'  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles.  Shakspeare. 
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There  they  shall  sound 
Their  government,  and  their  great  senate  chuse. 

Milton. 
He  had  not  us'd  excursions,  spears,  or  darts, 
But  counsel,  order,  and  such  aged  arts; 
Which  if  our  ancestors  had  not  retain'd, 
The  senate's  name  our  counsel  had  not  gain'd. 

Denham. 
Gallus  was  welcom'd  to  the  sacred  strand, 
The  senate  rising  to  salute  their  guest.         Dryden. 
Se'natehouse,  sen'nat-house.  n.  s.  [senate 
and  house.']   Place  of  publick  council. 

The  nobles  in  great  earnestness  are  going 
All  to  the  Sinatehouse;  some  news  is  come.  Shaksp. 
Se'nator,    sen'na-tur.lli6    n.    s.    [senator, 
Latin;  senateur,  French.]     A  publick 
counsellor. 

Most  unwise  patricians, 
You  grave  but  reckless  senators.  Shakspeare. 

As  if  to  every  fop  it  might  belong, 
Like  senators,  to  censure,  right  or  wrong.  Granville. 
Senato'kial,  sen-na-to're-al.   )       adj. 
Senato'rian,  sen-na-to'ie-an.  £    [senato- 
rius,  Latin;  senatorial,  senatorien,  Fr.] 
Eelonging  to  senators;  befitting  sena- 
tors. 
To  SEND,  send.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
se?it.  [sandgan,  Gotnick;  renban,  Sax. 
senden,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  despatch  from  one  place  to  another: 
used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

He  sent  letters  by  posts  on  horseback.       Esther. 

His  citizens  sent  a  message  after  him,  saying,  We 

will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.  Luke. 

There  have  been  commissions 
Sent  down  among  them,  which  have  flaw'd  the 

heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties.  Shakspeare. 

My  overshadowing  spirit  and  might  with  thee 
I  send  along.  Milton. 

To  remove  him  I  decree, 
And  send  him  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soil. 

Milton. 
His  wounded  men  he  first  sends  off  to  shore. 

Dryden. 

Servants,  sent  on  messages,  stay  out  somewhat 

longer  than  the  message  requires.  Swift. 

2.  To  commission  by  authority  to  go  and 
act. 

I  have  not  sent  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran. 

Jeremiah. 
But  first,  whom  shall  we  send 
In  search  of  this  new  world?  Here  he  had  need 
All  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 
Choice  in  our  suffrage;  for  on  whom  we  send 
The  weight  of  all  and  our  last  hope  relies.  Milton. 

3.  To  transmit  by  another;  not  to  bring. 

They  sent  it  to  the  elders  by  the  hands  of  Bar- 
nabas, .ids. 

4.  To  dismiss  another  as  agent;  not  tr>  go. 

God  will  deign 
To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men 
Delighted,  and  with  frequent  intercourse, 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace.  Milton. 

5.  To  grant  as  from  a  distant  place;  as,  if 
God  send  life. 

I  pray  thee  send  me  good  speed  this  day,  and 
shew  kindness  unto  my  master.  Genesis. 

O  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth;  let  them  lead 
me.  Psalms. 

6.  To  inflict,  as  from  a  distance. 

The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  cursing,  vexation, 
and  rebuke,  in  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto. 

Deuteronomy. 

7.  To  emit;  to  immit;  to  produce. 

The  water  sends  forth  plants  that  have  no  roots 
fixed  in  the  bottom,  being  almost  but  leaves. 

Bacon. 


The  senses  send  in  only  the  influxes  of  material 
things,  and  the  imagination  and  memory  present 
only  their  pictures  or  images,  when  the  objects 
themselves  are  absent.  Cheyne. 

8.  To  diffuse;  to  propagate. 
Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  ncighb'ring  hills 

Aerial  music  send.  Milton. 

When  the  fury  took  her  stand  on  high, 
A  hiss  from  all  the  snaky  tire  went  round: 
The  dreadful  signal  all  the  rocks  rebound, 
And  through  th'  Achaian  cities  send  the  sound. 

Pope. 

9.  To  let  fly;  to  cast  or  shoot. 

To  Send,  send,  v,  n. 

1.  To  despatch  a  message. 

I  have  made  bold  to  send  in  to  your  wife: 
My  suit  is  that  she  will  to  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access.  Shakspeare. 

This  son  of  a  wurd  rer  hath  sent  to  take  away 
my  head.  Kings. 

They  could  not  attempt  their  perfect  reforma- 
tion in  church  and  stale,  till  ihosc  \otes  were  utter- 
ly abolished;  therefore  they  sent  the  same  day  agaiu 
to  the  king.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  send  for.  To  require  by  message  to 
come,  or  cause  to  De  brought. 

Go  with  me,  some  few  of  you,  and  see  the  place; 
and  then  you  may  send  for  your  sick,  which  bring 
on  land.  Bacon. 

He  sent  for  me;  and,  while  1  rais'd  his  head, 
He  threw  his  aged  arms  about  my  neck, 
And,  seeing  that  1  wept,  he  press'd  me  close. 

Dryden. 

Se'nder,  send'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  send.]  tie 
that  sends. 

This  was  a  merry  message. 
— We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it. 

Shakspeare. 
Love  that  comes  too  late, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence.      Shaksp. 
Best  with  the  best,  the  sender,  uot  the  sent. 

Milton. 

Sene'scence,  se-nes' sense.610  n.s.  [senes- 
co,  Lat.]  The  state  of  growing  oid;  de- 
cay by  time. 

The  earth  and  all  things  will  continue  in  the  state 
wherein  they  now  are,  without  the  least  senescence 
or  decay;  without  jarring,  disorder,  or  invasion  of 
one  another.  Woodward. 

Se'neschal,  sen'nes-kal.3fi2  n.  s.  [senes- 
chal, Fr.  of  uncertain  original.] 

1.  One  who  had  in  great  houses  the  care 
of  feasts  or  domestick  ceremonies. 

John  earl  of  Huntingdon,  under  his  seal  of  arms, 
made  sir  John  Arundel,  of  Trcrice,  seneschal  of  his 
household,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war.  Carew. 

Marshall'd  feast, 
Serv'd  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals; 
The  skill  of  artifice,  or  office,  mean!  Milton. 

The  seneschal  rebuk'd,  in  haste  withdrew; 
With  equal  haste  a  menial  train  pursue.         Pope. 

2.  It  afterward  came  to  signify  other  offi- 
ces. 

Se'ngreen,  sen'green.  n.  s.  [sedum.]  A 
plant. 

Se'nile,  se'nile.140  adj.  [senilis,  Latin.] 
Belonging  to  old  age;  consequent  on  old 
age. 

My  green  youth  made  me  very  unripe  for  a 
task  of  that  nature,  whose  difficulty  requires  that  it 
should  be  bandied  by  a  person  in  whom  nature, 
education,  and  time,  have  happily  matched  a  senile 
maturity  of  judgment  with  youthful  vigour  of  fancy. 

Boyle. 

SE'NIOR,  se'ne-ur,  or  sene'yur.  n.  s.  [se- 
nior, Latin.] 


1.  One  older  than  another;  one  who,  on 
account  of  longer  time,  has  some  supe- 
riority. 

How  can  you  admit  your  seniors  to  the  examina- 
tion or  allowing  of  them,  not  only  being  inferior  in 
office  and  calling,  but  in  gifts  also?  Wliitgift. 

2.  An  aged  person. 

A  senior  of  the  place  replies, 
Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities.         Dryden. 

Senio'rity,  se-ne-6r'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  se- 
nior.] Eldership;  priority  of  birth. 

As  in  insurrections  the  ringleader  is  looked  on 
with  a  peculiar  severity;  so,  in  tins  case,  the  first 
provoker  has,  by  his  seniority  and  primogeniture,  a 
double  portion  of  the  guilt.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
He  was  the  elder  brother,  and  Ulysses  might  be 
consigned  to  his  care  by  the  right  due  to  his  seni~ 
ority.  Broome. 

Se'nna,  sen'na.  n.  s.  [sena,  Lat.]  A  phy- 
sical tree.  filler. 

What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug, 
Would  scour  these  English  hence?  Shakspeare. 

Senna  tree  is  of  two  sorts;  the  bastard  senna,  and 
the  scorpion  senna;  both  which  yield  a  pleasant  leaf 
and  flower.  Mortimer. 

Se'nnight,  sen'nit.1**  n.  s.  [contracted 
from  sevennight.]  The  space  of  seven 
nights  and  days;  a  week.  See  Fort- 
night. 

If  mention  is  made,  on  Monday,  of 
Thursday  sennight,  the  Thursday  that 
foliows  the  next  Thursday,  is  meant. 

Time  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  between  the 
contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solemn-1 
ized:  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight,  time's  pace 
is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  years. 

Shakspeare. 

Seno'cular,  se-nok'ku-lar.  adj.  [seni  and 
oculus,  Lat.]  Having  six  eyes. 

Most  animals  are  binocular,  spiders  octonocular, 
and  some  senocular.  Derham. 

Sensa'tion,  sen-sa'shon.  n.  s.  [sensation, 
Fr.  sensatio,  school  Lat.]  Perception  by 
means  of  the  senses. 

Diversity  of  constitution,  or  other  circumstances, 
vary  the  sensations;  and  to  them  of  Java  pepper  is 
cold.  Glanville. 

The  brain,  distempered  by  a  cold,  beating  against 
the  root  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  protracted  to  the 
tympanum,  causes  the  sensation  of  noise     Harvey. 

This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have, 
depending  wholly  upon  our  senses  and  derived  by 
them  to  the  understanding,  I  call  sensation.   Locke. 

When  we  are  asleep,  joy  and  sorrow  give  us  more 
vigorous  sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure  than  at  any 
other  time.  Jiddison. 

The  happiest,  upon  a  fair  estimate,  have  stronger 
sensations  of  pain  than  pleasure.  Rogers. 

SENSE,   sense,   n.  s.   [sens,  Fr.  sensus, 

Latin.] 
1.  Faculty  or  power  by  which  external 
objects  are  perceived;  the  sight,  touch, 
hearing,  smell,  taste. 

This  pow'r  is  sense,  which  from  abroad  doth  bring 
The  colour,  taste,  and  touch,  and  scent,  and  sound, 

The  quantity  and  shape  of  ev'ry  thing 
Within  earth's  centre  or  beav'n's  circle  found: 

And  though  things  sensible  be  numberless, 
But  only  five  the  sense's  organs  be; 

And  in  those  five  all  things  their  forms  express, 
Which  we  can  touch,  taste,  feel,  or  hear,  or  see. 

Davies. 

Then  is  the  soul  a  nature  which  contains 
The  pow'r  of  sense  within  a  greater  pow'r, 

Which  doth  employ  and  use  the  sense's  pains; 
But  fits  and  rules  within  hf  r  private  bow'r.  Davies. 

Both  contain 
Within  them  ev'ry  lower  faculty 
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Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  sec,  smell,  touch,  taste. 

Milton . 
Of  the  five  senses,  two  arc  usually  and  most  pro- 
perly called  the  senses  of  learning,  as  being  most 
capable  of  receiving  communication  of  thought  and 
notions  by  selected  signs;  and  these  arc  hearing  and 
seeing.  Holder. 

2.  Perception  by  the  senses;  sensation. 

In  a  living  creature,  though  never  so  great,  the 
sense  and  the  affects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body  in- 
stantly make  a  transcursion  throughout  the  whole. 

Bacon. 
If  we  had  nought  bul  sense,  then  only  they 
Should  have  sound  minds  which  have  their  senses 
sound; 
But  wisdom  grows  when  senses  do  decay, 
And  folly  most  in  quickest  sense  is  found.     Davies. 

Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind, 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  the  sense  behind. 

Dryden. 

3.  Perception  of  intellect;  apprehension 
of  mind. 

This  Basilius,  having  the  quick  sense  of  a  lover, 
took  as  though  his  mistress  had  given  him  a  secret 
reprehension.  Siuney. 

God,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense. 
Plac'd  heav'n  from  earth  so  far.  Milton. 

4.  Sensibility;  quickness  or  keenness  of 
perception. 

He  should  have  liv'd, 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense, 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  Understanding;  soundness  of  faculties; 
strength  of  natural  reason. 

Opprest  nature  sleeps: 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses. 

Shakspeare. 
God  hath  endued  mankind  with  powers  and  abili- 
ties which  we  call  natural  light  and  reason,  and 
commyi  sense.  Bentley. 

There's  something  previous  ev'n  to  taste;  'tis 
sense, 
Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven, 
And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven : 
A  light  within  yourself  you  must  perceive; 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give.         Pope. 

6.  Reason;  reasonable  meaning. 

He  raves;  his  words  are  loose 
As  heaps  of  sand,  and  scattering  wide  from  sense: 
You  see  he  knows  not  me,  his  natural  father; 
That  now  the  wind  is  got  into  his  head, 
And  turns  his  brains  to  frenzy.  Dryden. 

7.  Opinion;  notion;  judgment. 

I  speak  my  private  but  impartial  sense 
With  freedom,  and,  I  hope,  without  offence. 

Roscommon. 

8.  Consciousness;  conviction. 

In  the  due  sense  of  my  want  of  learning,  I  only 
make  a  confession  of  my  own  faith.  Dryden. 

9.  Moral  perception. 

Some  are  so  hardened  in  wickedness,  as  to  have 
no  sense  of  the  most  friendly  offices.      VEstrange. 

10.  Meaning;  import. 

In  this  sense,  to  be  preserved  from  sin  is  not  im- 
possible. Hooker. 

My  hearty  friends, 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense.  Shaksp. 

A  haughty  presumption,  that  because  we  are  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  in  some  sense  all  things 
are  made  for  man,  that  therefore  they  are  not  made 
at  all  for  themselves.  More. 

All  before-  Richard  I  is  before  time  of  memory; 
and  what  is  since,  is,  in  a  legal  sense,  within  the 
time  of  memory.  Hale. 

In  one  sense,  it  is,  indeed,  a  building  of  gold  and 
silver  upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  TUtotson. 

When  a  word  has  been  used  in  two  or  three  sen- 
ses, and  has  made  a  great  inroad  for  error,  drop  one 
or  twe  of  those  senses,  and  leave  it  only  one  remain- 
ing, and  affix  the  other  senses  or  ideas  to  other 
words.  Watts. 


Se'nsed,  sdn'sed.  part,  [from  sense."]  Per- 
ceived by  the  senses.     Not  in  use. 

Let  the  sciolist  tell  me,  why  things  must  needs 
be  so  as  his  individual  senses  represent  them:  is  he 
sure  that  objects  are  not  otherwise  sensed  by  others, 
than  they  arc  by  him?  And  why  must  his  sense  be 
the  infallible  criterion?  It  may  be,  what  is  white  to 
us,  is  black  to  negroes.  Glanvillc. 

Se'nseful,  sense'ful.  adj.  [from  sense  and 
full.']   Reasonable;  judicious.  Not  used. 
Men,   otherwise  senseful  and   ingenious,   quote 
such  things  out  of  an  author  as  would  never  pass  in 
conversation.  jforris. 

Sk'nseless,  sens'l£s.  adj.  [from  sense.] 

1.  Wanting  sense;  wanting  life;  void  of  all 
life  or  perception. 

The  charm  and  venom  which  they  drunk 
Their  blood  with  secret  filth  infected  bath, 
Being  diffused  through  the  senseless  trunk, 
'i  hat   through  the  great  contagion  direful  deadly 
stunk.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd.    Shaksp. 

You  blocks!  you  worse  than  senseless  things! 

Shakspeare. 

It  is  as  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  senseless  matter, 
that  it  should  put  into  itself  sense,  perception,  and 
knowledge,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  tri- 
angle, that  it  should  put  into  itself  greater  angles 
than  two  right  ones.  Locke. 

2.  Unfeeling;  wanting  sympathy. 

The  senseless  grave  feels  not  your  pious  sorrows. 

Rowe. 

3.  Unreasonable;  stupid;  doltish;  blockish. 

They  would  repent  this  their  senseless  perverse- 
ness  when  it  would  be  too  late,  and  when  they  found 
themselves  under  a  power  that  would  destroy  them. 

Clarendon. 

If  we  be  not  extremely  foolish,  thankless,  or 
senseless,  a  great  joy  is  more  apt  to  cure  sorrow 
than  a  great  trouble  is.  Taylor. 

The  great  design  of  this  author's  book  is  to  prove 
this,  which  I  believe  no  man  in  the  world  was  ever 
so  senseless  as  to  deny.  Tillolson. 

She  saw  her  favour  was  misplac'd; 
The  fellows  had  a  wretched  taste: 
She  needs  must  tell  them  to  their  face, 
They  were  a  senseless  stupid  race.  Sioift. 

4.  Contrary  to  true  judgment;  contrary  to 
reason. 

It  is  a  senseless  thing,  in  reason,  to  think  that  one 
of  these  interests  can  stand  without  the  other,  when, 
in  the  very  order  of  natural  causes,  government  is 
preserved  by  religion.  South. 

Other  creatures,  as  well  as  monkies,  little  wiser 
than  they,  destroy  their  young  by  senseless  fondness, 
and  too  much  embracing.  Locke. 

5.  Wanting  sensibility;  wanting  quickness 
or  keenness  of  perception    Not  in  use. 

To  draw  Mars  like  a  young  Hippolitus,  with  an 
effeminate  countenance,  or  that  hot-spurred  Har- 
palice  in  Virgil,  proceedeth  from  a  senseless  and 
over-cold  judgment.  Peacham. 

6.  VV  anting  knowledge;  unconscious:  with 
of 

The  wretch  is  drench 'd  too  deep; 
His  soul  is  stupid,  and  his  heart  asleep, 
Fatten'd  in  vice;  so  callous  and  so  gross; 
He  sins  and  sees  not,  'senseless  of  his  loss.  Dryden. 

Hear  this, 
You  unhous'd,  lawless,  rambling  libertines, 
Senseless  of  any  charm  in  love,  beyond 
The  prostitution  of  a  common  bed.  Southern. 

Se'nselessly,  sens'les-le.  ad  \  [from 
senseless.]  In  a  senseless  manner;  stu- 
pidly; unreasonably. 

If  any  one  should  be  found  so  senselessly  arrogant 
as  to  suppose  man  alone  knowing  and  wise,  bul  yet 
the  product  of  mere  ignorance  and  chance,  and  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  universe  acted  only  by  that  blind 
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hap-hazard,  I  shall  leave  with  him  that  very  ration- 
al and  emphatical  rebuke  of  Tully.  Locfce. 

Se'nselessness,  sens' ies-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
senseless.]  Folly;  unreasonableness;  ab- 
surdity; stupidity. 

The  senselessness  of  the  tradition  of  the  crocodile's 
moving  his  upper  jaw,  is  plain,  from  tlic  articulation 
of  the  occiput  with  the  neck,  and  the  nether  jaw 
with  the  upper.  Grew. 

Sensibi'lity,  sen-se-bil'e-te.  n.  ef.  [_sensi- 
bilitr,  Yr.] 

1 .  Quickness  of  sensation. 

2.  Quickness  of  perception;  delicacy. 
Modesty  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  feeling 

in  the  soul;  it  is  such  an  exquisite  sensibility,  as 
warns  a  woman  to  shun  the  first  appearance  of 
every  thing  hurtful .  Addison. 

Se'nsible,  sen'se-bl*06  adj.  [sensible,  Fr. 
sensilrs,  Lat.T 

1.  Having  the  power  of  perceiving  by  the 
senses. 

Would  your  cambrick  were  as  sensible  as  your 
finger,  that  you  might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity. 

Shakspeare. 

These  be  those  discourses  of  God,  whose  effects 
those  that  live  witness  in  themselves;  the  sensible  in 
their  sensible  natures,  the  reasonable  in  their  rea- 
sonable souls.  Raleigh. 

A  blind  man  conceives  not  colours,  but  under  the 
notion  of  some  other  sensible  faculty.         Glanville. 

2.  Perceptible  by  the  senses. 

By  reason  man  attainelh  unto  the  knowledge  of 
things  that  are  and  are.  not  sensible:  it  restcth  there- 
fore, that  we  search  how  man  attaincth  unto  the 
knowledge  of  such  things  unsensible  as  are  to  be 
known.  Hooker. 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  tow'rd  my  hand?  Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee: 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still: 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight?  Shaksp. 

The  space  left  and  acquired  in  every  sensible  mo- 
ment in  such  slow  progressions,  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  it  cannot  possibly  move  the  sense.     Glanvilte. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  heavens  are  void  of  all 
sensible  resistance,  and  by  consequence  of  all  sensi- 
ble  matter.  Neioton. 

The  greater  part  of  men  are  no  otherwise  moved 
than  by  sense,  and  have  neither  leisure  nor  ability 
so  to  improve  their  power  of  reflection,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  couceiving  the  divine  perfections,  without 
the  assistance  of  sensible  objects.  Rogers. 

Air  is  sensible  to  the  touch  by  its  motion,  and  by 
its  resistance  to  bodies  moved  in  it.         Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  Perceived  by  tne  mind. 

Idleness  was  punished  by  so  many  stripes  in  pub- 
lick,  and  the  disgrace  was  more  sensible  than  the 
pain.  Temple. 

4.  Perceiving  by  either  mind  or  senses; 
having  perception  by  the  mind  or  senses. 

This  most  needs  remove 
The  sensible  of  pain.  Milton. 

I  saw  you  in  the  east  at  your  first  arising:  I  was 
as  soon  sensible  as  any  of  (hat  light,  when  just  shoot- 
in?  out,  and  beginning  to  travel" upwards  to  the  me- 
ridian. Dryden. 

I  Jo  not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  man,  because  he 
is  not  sensible  of  it  in  his  sleep;  but  I  do  say,  he 
cannot  think  at  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping,  with- 
out being  sensible  of  it.  Locke. 

The  vers.lication  is  as  beautiful  as  the  description 
complete;  every  car  must  be  sensible  of  it.  Broome. 

5.  Having   moral   perception;   having  the 

quality  of  being  affi  cted  by  moral  good 

or  ill. 

If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  great  a  shew  of  zeal.  Shaksp. 

6.  Having  quick  intellectual  feeling;  being 
easily  or  strongly  affected. 
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Even  I,  the  bold,  the  sensible  of  wrong, 
Restrain'd  by  shame,  was  forc'd  to  bold  my  tongue. 

Dryden. 

7.  Convinced;  persuaded.  A  low  use. 

They  are  very  sensible  that  they  had  better  have 
pushed  their  conquests  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Adriatic!:;  for  then  their  territories  would  have  lain 
together.  Jlddison. 

8.  In  low  conversationit  has  sometimes  the 
sense  of  reasonable;  judicious;  wise. 

1  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  sensible  men, 
furnished  with  matters  of  fact,  which  have  happen- 
ed within  their  own  knowledge.  Mdison. 
Se'nsibleness,  sen'se-bl-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
sensible.] 

1.  Possibility  to  beperceived  by  the  senses. 

2.  Actual  perception  by  mind  or  body. 

3.  Quickness  of  perception;  sensibility. 

The  sensibleness  of  the  eye  renders  it  subject  to 
pain,  as  also  unfit  to  be  dressed  with  sharp  medica- 
ments. Sharp. 

4.  Painful  consciousness. 

There  is  no  condition  of  soul  more  wretched  than 
that  of  the  senseless  obdurate  sinner,  being  a  kind 
of  numbness  of  soul ;  and,  contrariwise,  this  feeling 
and  sensibleness,  and  sorrow  for  sin,  the  most  vital 
quality.  Hammond. 

5.  Judgment;  reasonableness.  An  use  not 
admitted  but  in  conversation. 

Se'nsibly,  sen'se-ble.  adv.  [from  sensible.] 

1.  Perceptibly  to  the  senses. 

He  is  your  brother,  lords;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you.  Shaks. 

A  sudden  pain  in  my  right  foot  increased  sensibly. 

Temple. 

The  salts  of  human  urine  may,  by  the  violent 
motion  of  the  blood,  be  turned  alkaline,  and  even 
corrosive;  and  so  they  affect  the  fibres  of  the  brain 
more  sensibly  than  other  parts.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  With  perception  of  either  mind  or  body. 

3.  Externally;  by  impression  on  the  senses. 

That  church  of  Christ,  which  we  properly  term 
his  body  mystical,  can  be  but  one;  neither  can  that 
one  be  sensibly  discerned  by  any,  inasmuch  as  the 
parts  thereof  are  some  in  heaven  already  with 
Christ.  Hooker. 

4.  With  quick  intellectual  perception. 

5.  [In  low  language.]  Judiciously;  rea- 
sonably. 

Se'nsitive,  sen'se-tiv.187  adj.  [sensitif, 
Fr.]  Having  sense  or  perception,  but 
not  reason. 

The  sensitive  faculty  may  have  a  sensitive  love  of 
some  sensitive  objects,  which  though  moderated  so 
as  not  to  fall  into  sin,  yet,  through  the  nature  of 
man's  sense,  may  express  itself  more  sensitively  to- 
wards that  inferior  object  than  towards  God:  this  is 
a  piece  of  human  frailty.  Hammond. 

All  the  actions  of  the  sensitive  appetite  are  in 
painting  called  passions,  because  the  soul  is  agitated 
by  them,  and  because  the  body  suffers  and  is  sen- 
sibly altered.  Dryden. 
Bodies  are  such  as  are  endued  with  a  vegetative 
soul,  as  plants;  a  sensitive  soul,  as  animals;  or  a 
rational  soul,  as  the  body  of  man.  Ray. 
Se'nsitive  Plant,  sen'se-tiv-plant.    n.  s. 
[mimosa,  Lat.]    A  plant. 

The  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  which  is  shaped 
like  a  funnel,  having  many  stamina  in  the  centre: 
these  flowers  are  collected  into  a  round  head:  from 
the  bottom  of  the  flower  rises  the  pistillum,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  flat-jointed  pod, 
which  opens  both  ways,  and  contains  in  each  par- 
tition one  roundish  seed.  Of  this  plant  the  humble 
plants  are  a  species,  which  are  so  called,  because, 
upon  being  touched,  the  pedicle  of  their  leaves  falls 
downward ;  but  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant  are 
only  contracted.  Miller. 

Vegetables  have  many  of  them  some  degrees  of 
motion,  and,  upon  the  different  application  of  other 


bodies  to  them,  do  very  briskly  alter  their  figure 
and  motion,  and  so  have  obtained  the  name  of  sen- 
sitive plants,  from  a  motion  which  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  which  in  animals  follows  upon  sen- 
sation .  Locke. 
Whence  does  it  happen  that  the  plant,  which  well 
We  name  the  sensitive,  should  move  and  feel? 
Whence  know  her  leaves  to  answer  her  command, 
And  with  quick  horror  fly  the  neighb'ring  hand? 

Prior. 

The  sensitive  plant  is  so  called,  because,  as  soon 

as  you  touch  it,  the  leaf  shrinks.  Mortimer. 

Sf/nsitively.  sen'se-tiv-le.  adv.  [from 
sensitive.]   In  a  sensitive  manner. 

The  sensitive  faculty ,  through  the  nature  of  man's 
sense,  may  express  itself  more  sensitively  towards  an 
inferior  object  than  towards  God:  this  is  a  piece  of 
frailty.  Hammond. 

SEJYSO'RIUM,  sen-so're-um.  \        n.  s. 

SE'jYSORY,  sen'so-re.66'  $     [Lat-] 

1.  The  part  where  the  senses  transmit 
their  perceptions  to  the  mind;  the  seat 
of  sense. 

Spiritual  species,  both  visible  and  audible,  will 
work  upon  the  sensories,  though  they  move  not  any 
other  body.  Bacon. 

As  sound  in  a  bell,  or  musical  string,  or  other 
sounding  body,  is  noihing  but  a  trembling  motion, 
and  the  air  nothing  but  that  motion  propagated  from 
the  object,  in  the  sensoriu'n  'tis  a  sense  of  that  mo- 
tion under  the  form  of  sound.  Newton. 

Is  not  the  sensory  of  animals  the  place  to  which 
the  sensitive  substance  is  present,  and  into  which 
the  sensible  species  of  things  are  carried  through 
the  nerves  of  the  brain,  that  there  they  may  be 
perceived  by  their  immediate  presence  to  that  sub- 
stance ?  Newton. 

2.  Organ  of  sensation. 
That  we  all  have  double  sensories,  two  eyes,  two 

ears,  is  an  effectual  confutation  of  this  atheistical 
sophism.  Bentley. 

SE'NSUAL,  sen'shu-al.***  adj.  [sensual, 
French.] 

1 .  Consisting  in  sense;  depending  on  sense; 
affecting  the  senses. 

Men  in  general  are  too  partial  in  favour  of  a 
sensual  appetite,  to  take  notice  of  truth  when  they 
have  found  it.  iPEslrange. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  pow'rs  ascends.  Pope. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  senses;  carnal;  not  spi- 
ritual. 

The  greatest  part  of  men  are  such  as  prefer  their 
own  private  good  before  all  things,  even  that  good 
which  is  sensual  before  whatsoever  is  most  divine. 

Hooker. 

3.  Devoted  to  sense;  lewd;  luxurious. 
From  amidst  them  rose 

Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell; 
The  sensuallest,  and  after  Asmodai 
The  fleshliest,  incubus.  Milton. 

No  small  part  of  virtue  consists  in  abstaining 
from  that  wherein  sensual  men  place  their  felicity. 

Mterbury. 
Se'nsualist,  sen'shu-al-ist.   n.    s.    [from 
sensual.]     A  carnal  person;  one  devot- 
ed to  corporal  pleasures. 

Let  atheists  and  sensualists  satisfy  themselves  as 
they  are  able;  the  former  of  which  will  find,  that 
as  long  as  reason  keeps  her  ground,  religion  neither 
can  nor  will  lose  hers.  South. 

Sensua'lity,  sen-shu-al'e-te.  n.  s.  [from 
sensual.]  Devotedness  to  the  senses; 
addiction  to  brutal  and  corporal  plea- 
sures. 

But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Thau  Venus,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality.  Shakspeare. 

Kill  not  her  quick'ning  power  with  surfeitings ; 
Mar  not  her  sense  with  sensuality: 


Cast  not  her  serious  wit  on  idle  things, 
Make  not  her  free-will  slave  to  vanity.  Davies. 

Sensuality  is  one  kind  of  pleasure,  such  an  one 
as  it  is.  South. 

They  avoid  dress,  lest  they  should  have  affections 
tainted  by  any  sensuality,  and  diverted  from  the 
love  of  him  who  is  to  be  the  only  comlort  and  de- 
light of  their  whole  beings.  Mdison. 
Impure  and  brutal  se7isuality  was  too  much  con- 
firmed by  the  religion  of  those  countries,  wuere 
even  Venus  and  Bacchus  had  their  temples. 

Bentley. 

To  Sf/nsualize, sen'shu-a-lize.x».a.[lrom 

sensual.]   To  sink  to  sensual  pleasures; 

to  degrade  the  mind  into  suojection  to 

the  senses. 

Not  to  suffer  one's  self  to  be  sensualized  by  plea- 
sures, like  those  who  were  changed  into  brutes  by 
Circe.  Pope. 

Se'nsually,  sen'shu-al-e.  adv.  [from  sen- 
sual.]  In  a  sensual  manner. 
Se'nsuous,     sen'shu-us.46S     adj.     [from 
sense.]  Tender;  pathetick;  full  ol  pas- 
sion. Not  in  use. 

To  this  poetry  would  be  made  precedent,  as  being 
less  subtle  and  fine;  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  aud 
passionate.  Mitton. 

Sent,   sent.     The    participle    passive  of 
send. 

I  make  a  decree  that  all  Israel  go  with  thee  for- 
asmuch as  thou  art  sent  of  the  king.  Ezra. 
SE'NTENCE,  sen'tense.  n.  s.  [sentence, 

Fr.  sententia,  Latin.] 
1.  Determination  or  decision,  as  of  a  judge 
civil  or  criminal. 

The  rule  of  voluntary  agents  on  earth  is  the  sen- 
tence that  reason  giveth,  concerning  the  goodness 
of  those  things  which  they  are  to  do.  Hooker. 

If  we  have  neither  voice  from  heaven^  that  so 
pronounceth  of  them,  neither  sentence  of  men 
grounded  upon  such  manifest  and  clear  proof,  that 
they,  in  whose  hands  it  is  to  alter  them,  may  like- 
wise infallibly,  even  in  heart  and  conscience,  judge 
them  so;  upon  necessity  to  urge  alteration,  is  to 
trouble  and  disturb  without  necessity.  Hooker. 

How  will  I  give  sentence  against  them.  Jeremiah. 

If  matter  of  fact  breaks  out  with  too  great  an 
evidence  to  be  denied,  why.  still  there  are  other 
lenitives,  that  friendship  will  apply,  before  it  will 
be  brought  to  the  decretory  rigours  of  a  condemn- 
ing sentence.  South. 

Let  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works,  that  by 
them  we  may  pass  sentence  upon  his  doctrines. 

Jitterbury. 

.  It  is  usually  spoken  of  condemnation 
pronounced  by  the  judge;  doom. 

By  the  consent  of  all  laws,  in  capital  causes,  the 
evidence  must  be  full  and  clear;  and  if  so,  where 
one  man's  life  is  in  question,  what  say  we  to  a  war, 
which  is  ever  the  sentence  of  death  upon  many? 

Bacon. 

WThat  rests  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass? 

Milton.^ 
.  A  maxim,  an  axiom,  generally  moral. 

A  sentence  may  be  defined  a  moral  instruction 
couched  in  a  few  words.  Broome, 

A  short  pariGcraph;  a  period  in  writing. 

An  excellent  spirit,  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  shewing  of  hard  sentences  were  found  in  Daniel. 

Daniel. 

To  Se'ntence,  sen'tense.  v.  a.  [sentencier, 
Fr.  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  pass  the  last  judgment  on  any  one. 
After  this  cold  consid 'ranee  sentence  me; 

And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state, 
What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place.  Shak. 

Came  the  mild  judge  and  intercessor  both 
To  sentence  man.  Milton. 

2.  To  condemn;  to  doom  to  punishment. 
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Could  that  decree  from  our  brother  come? 
Nature  herself  is  sentenc'd  in  your  doom: 
Piety  is  no  more.  Dryden. 

Idleness, sentenced  by  the  decurions,  was  punish- 
ed by  so  many  stripes.  Temple. 
Sententio'sity,  sen-ten-she-6s'e-te.  n.  s. 
[from  sententious."]    Comprehension  in 
a  sentence. 

Vulgar  precepts  in  morality  cany  with  them  no- 
thing above  the  line,  or  beyond  the  extemporary 
sententiosity  of  common  conceits  with  us.     Brown. 
Sententious,  sen-ten'shiis.293  31*adj.  [sen- 
tencieux,  Fr.  from  sentence .] 

1.  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and 
maxims,  short  and  energetick. 

He  is  very  swift  and  sententious.         Shakspeare. 

Eyes  are  vocal,  tears  have  tongues: 
Sententious  showers!  O  let  them  fall! 
Their  cadence  is  rhetorical.  Crashaw. 

Eloquence,  with  all  her  pomp  and  charms, 
Foretold  us  useful  and  sententious  truths.     Waller 

How  he  apes  his  sire, 
Ambitiously  sententious.  Addison. 

2.  Comprising  sentences. 

The  making  of  figures  being  tedious,  and  re- 
quiring much  room,  put  men  first  upon  contracting 
them,  as  by  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  monuments 
it  appears  they  did:  next,  instead  of  sententious 
marks,  to  think  of  verbal,  such  as  the  Chinese  still 
retain.  Grew. 

Sente'ntiously,  sen-ten'shiis-le.  adv. 
[from  sententious.]  In  short  sentences; 
with  striking  brevity. 

They  describe  her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly, 
and  in  part  gravely  and  sententiously:  they  say,  look 
how  many  feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath 
underneath.  Bacon. 

Nausicaa  delivers  her  judgment  sententiously, 
to  give  it  more  weight.  Broome. 

Sente'ntiousness,  sen-ten'shtis-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  sententious."]  Pithiness  of  senten- 
ces; brevity  with  strength. 

The  Medea  I  esteem  for  the  gravity  and  senten- 
tiousness  of  it,  which  he  himself  concludes  to  be 
suitable  to  a  tragedy.  Dryden. 

Se'ntery,  sen'ter-e.  n.  s.  [This  is  com- 
monly written  sentry,  corrupted  from 
sentinel."]  One  who  is  set  to  watch  in  a 
garrison,  or  in  the  outlines  of  an  army. 

What  strength,  what  art,  can  then 
Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  senteries,  and  stations  thick 
Of  angels  watching  round?  Milton. 

Se'ntient,  sen'she-ent."*2  adj.  [sentiens, 
Lat  ]  Perceiving;  having  perception. 

This  acting  of  the  sentient  phantasy  is  performed 
by  a  presence  of  sense,  as  the  horse  is  under  the 
sense  of  hunger,  and  that,  without  any  formal  syl- 
logism, presseth  him  to  eat.  Hale. 
Se'ntient,  sen'she-ent.  n.  s.  [from  the  ad- 
jective."1' He  that  has  perception. 

If  the  sentient  be  carried,  passibus  ozquis,  with 
the  body  whose  motion  it  would  observe,  supposing 
it  regular,  the  remove  is  insensible.  Glanville. 

SE'NTIMENT,  sen'te-ment.  n.  s.  [senti- 
ment, Fr.] 

1.  Thought;  notion;  opinion. 

The  consideration  of  the  reason  why  they  are  an- 
nexed to  so  many  other  ideas,  serving  to  give  us 
due  sentiments  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  be  un- 
suitable to  the  main  end  of  these  enquiries 

Locke. 

Alike  to  council  or  th'  assembly  came, 
With  equal  souls  and  sentiments  the  same.      Pope. 

2.  The  sense  considered  distinctly  from 
the  language  or  things;  a  striking  sen- 
tence in  a  composition. 


Those  who  could  no  longer  defend  the  conduct 

of  Cato,  praised  the  sentiments.  Dennis. 

Se'ntinel,  sen'te-nel.  n.  s.  I  sentinelle,  Fr. 

from  sentio,  Lat.]     One  who  watches 

er  keeps  guard  to  prevent  surprise. 

Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge; 
Use  careful  watch,  chuse  trusty  sentinels.  Shaksp. 
Counsellors  are  not  commonly  so  united,  but  that 
one  counsellor  keepeth  sentinel  over  another;  so 
that  if  any  do  counsel  out  of  faction  or  private  ends, 
it  commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear.  Bacon. 

First,  the  two  eyes,  which  have  the  seeing  pow'r, 
Stand  as  one  watchman,  spy,  or  sentinel, 

Being  plac'd  aloft,  within  the  head's  high  tow'r; 
And  though  both. sec,  yet  both  but  one  thing  tell. 

Davies. 
Love  to  our  citadel  resorts, 
Through  those  deceitful  sallyports; 
Our  sentinels  betray  our  forts.  Denham. 

These  senses  are  situated  in  the  head,  as  sentinels 
in  a  watch-tower,  to  receive  and  convey  to  the 
soul  the  impressions  of  external  objects.  Ray. 

Perhaps  they  had  sentinels  waking  while  they 
slept;  but  even  this  would  be  unsoldierlike. 

Broome. 
Se'ntry,  sen'tre.  n.  s.  [corrupted,  1  be- 
lieve, from  sentinel."] 

1.  A  watch;  a  sentinel;  one  who  watches 
in  a  garrison,  or  army,  to  keep  them 
from  surprise. 

If  I  do  send,  dispatch 
Those  sentries  to  our  aid;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding.  Sliakspeare. 

The  youth  of  hell  strict  guard  may  keep, 
And  set  their  sentries  to  the  utmost  deep.    Dryden. 

One  goose  they  had,  'twas  all  they  could  allow, 
A  wakeful  sentry,  and  on  duty  now.  Di-yden. 

2.  Guard;  watch;  the  duty  of  a  sentinel.' 
Thou,  whose  nature  cannot  sleep, 

O'er  my  slumbers  sentry  keep; 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  watchful  foes, 
Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  close.        Brown. 
Here  toils  and  death,  and  death's  half-brother, 
sleep, 
Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  sentry  keep.   Dryden. 
Separability,    sep-par-a-bil'e-te.    n.   s. 
[from  separable.]  The  quality  of  admit- 
ting disunion  or  discerption. 

Separability  is  the  greatest  argument  of  real  dis- 
tinction. Glanville. 
The  greatest  argument  of  real  distinction  is  sepa- 
rability, and  actual   separation;  for  nothing  can  be 
separated  from  itself.  Norris. 
Se'p arable,  sep'par-a-bl.40s  adj.  [separa- 
ble, Fr.    separabilis,    Lat.    from    sepa- 
rate.] 
1.  Susceptive  of  disunion;  discerptible. 
The  infusions  and  decoctions  of  plants  contain 
the  most  separable  parts  of  the  plants,  and  convey 
not  only  their  nutritious  but  medicinal  qualities  into 
the  blood.                                                  Arbuthnot. 

1.  Possible  to  be  disjoined  from  something: 
with  from. 

Expansion  and  duration  have  this  farther  agree- 
ment, that  tho'  they  are  both  considered  by  us  as 
having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  separable  one 
from  another.  Locke. 

Sk'parableness,  sep'par-a-bl-n£s.  n.  s. 
[from  separable.]  Capableness  of  be- 
ing separated. 

Trials  permit  me  not  to  doubt  of  the  separable- 
ness  of  a  yellow  tincture  from  gold  Boxjle 

To  SE'PAHATE,  sep'par-ate.  v.  a.  [se- 
fiaro,  Lat.  sejiarer,  Fr.] 
.  To  break;  to  divide  into  parts. 

2.  To  disunite;  to  disjoin. 

I'll  to  England. 

To  Ireland  I:  our  separated  fortunes 

Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer.  Shakspeare. 


Rcsolv'd, 
Rather  than  death,  or  aught  than  death  more  dread, 
Shall  separate  us.  Milton. 

3.  To  sever  from  the  rest. 

Can  a  body  be  inflammable,  from  which  it  would 
puzzle  a  chymist  to  separate  an  inflammable  ingre- 
dient? Boyle. 

Death  from  sin  no  power  can  separate.     Milton. 

4.  To  set  apart;  to  segregate. 

Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work 
whereunto  1  have  called  them.  Acts. 

David  separated  to  the  service  those  who  should 
prophesy.  1  Chronicles. 

5.  To  withdraw. 

Separate  thyself  from  me:  if  thou  will  take  the 
left,  I  will  go  to  the  right.  Genesis. 

To  Se'parate,  sep'par-ate.  v.  n.  To  part; 
to  be  disunited. 

When  there  was  not  room  enough  for  their  herds 

to  feed,  they  by  consent  separated,  and  enlarged  their 

pasture.  Locke. 

Se'parate,  sep'par-at.91   adj.   [from  the 

verb.] 

1 .  Divided  from  the  rest;  parted  from 
another. 

'Twere  hard  to  conceive  an  eternal  watch,  whose 
pieces  were  never  separate  one  from  another,  nor 
ever  in  any  other  form.  Burnet. 

2.  Disjoined;  withdrawn. 

Eve  separate  he  wish'd.  Milton. 

3.  Secret;  secluded. 

In  a  secret  vale  the  Trojan  sees 
A  separate  grove.  Dryden. 

4.  Disunited  from  the  body;  disengaged 
from  corporeal  nature.  An  emphatical 
sense. 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  con- 
template without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  can  retain 
without  the  help  of  the  body  too;  or  else  the  soul  or 
any  separate  spirit,  will  have  but  little  advantage 
by  thinking.  Locke. 

Se'parately,  sep'par-at-le.  adv.  [from 
separate.]  Apart;  singly;  not  in  union; 
distinctly;  particularly. 

It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes,  if  they  take  the 
opinions  of  their  counsel  both  separately  and  togeth- 
er; for  private  opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion 
before  others  is  more  reserved.  Bacon. 

If  you  admit  of  many  figures,  conceive  the  whole 
together,  and  not  every  thing  separately  and  in  par- 
ticular. Dryden. 
Se'parateness,  sep'par-at-nes.  n.s.  [from 
separate.]    The  state  of  being  separate. 
SEPARA'TioN,sep-par-a'shnn.  ?i.s.  [separa- 
tio,  Lat.  separation,  Fr.  from  separate.] 

1.  The  act  of  separating;  disjunction. 

They  have  a  dark  opinion,  that  the  soul  doth  live 
after  the  separation  from  the  body.  Abbot. 

Any  part  of  our  bodies,  vitally  united  to  that 
which  is  conscious  in  us,  makes  a  part  of  ourselves; 
but  upon  separation  from  the  vital  union,  by  which 
that  consciousness  is  communicated,  that,  which  a 
moment  since  was  part  of  ourselves,  is  now  no 
more  so.  Locke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  separate;  disunion. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  sepa- 
ration, so  the  being  of  one  language  was  a  mark  of 
union.  Bacon. 

3.  The  chymical  analysis,  or  operation  of 
disuniting  things  mingled. 

A  fifteenth  part  of  silver,  incorporated  with  gold, 

will  not  be  recovered  by  any  matter  of  separation, 

unless  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  silver,  which  i 

the  last  refuge  in  separations.  Bacon. 

t.   Divorce;   disjunction  from   a  married 

state. 

Did  you  not  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separatii  <i 
Between  the  king  and  Catherine  ?  Shakspeare, 
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Separatist,  se'p'par-a-tist.  n.  s.  Fsepara- 
tiite,  Fr.  from  separated]  One  who  di- 
vides from  the  church;  a  schismatick;  a 
seceder. 

The  anabaptists,  separatists,  and  sectaries  tenets 
are  full  of  schism,  and  inconsistent  with  monarchy. 

Bacon. 
Our  modem  separatists  pronounce  all  those  here- 
tical or  carnal,  from  whom  they  have  withdrawn. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Says  the  separatist,  if  those,  who  have  the  rule 

over  you,  should   command  you  any   thing  about 

church  affairs,  you  ought  not,  in  conscience,  to  obey 

them.  South. 

Separa'tor,  sep'par-a-tur.8"1  n.  s.  i  from 

separate.^  One  who  divides;  a  divider 

Se  paratory,       sep'par-a-i ur-e.fi3°       adj. 

[from  separate.^  Used  in  separation. 

The  most  conspicuous  gland  of  an  animal  is  the 
system  of  the  guts,  where  the  lacteals  are  the  emis- 
sary vessels,  or  separatory  ducts.  Cheyne. 
Se'pilible.  sep'pil-e-bl.  adj.  [sepio,  Lat.] 
That  may  be  buried.                      Builey. 
Se'piment,   sep'pe-ment.  n.  s.  [sepimen- 
turn,  Lat.]   A  hedge;  a  fence.      Bailey. 
Seposi'tion,  s£p-po-zish'un.s'iora.  s.[sepo- 
no,  Lat.]     The  act  of  setting  apart;  se- 
gregation. 
Sept,  sept.  n.  s.  [septum,  Lat.]]  A  clan;  a 
race;  a  family;  a  generation.      A    word 
used  only   with  regard   or   allusion  to 
Ireland,  and,  I  suppose,  Irish. 

This  judge,  being  the  lord's  brehon,  adjudgeth  a 
better  share  unto  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  the  head 
of  that  sept,  and  also  unto  himself  for  his  judg- 
ment a  greater  portion,  than  unto  the  plaintiffs. 

Spenser. 

The  English  forces  were  ever  too  weak  to  subdue 

so  many  warlike  nations,  of  septs,  of  the  Irish,  as 

did  possess  this  island.  Davies. 

The  true  and  ancient  Russians,  a  sept  whom  he 

had  met  with  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  that  vast 

empire,  were  white  like  the  Danes.  Boyle. 

SEPTA'NGULAR,s£p-tang'gu-Lar.  adj.[sep- 

tem  and  angulus,  Lat.]     Having  seven 

corners  or  sides. 

Septe'mbem,     sep-tem'bur.    n.   s.   [Lat. 

Septembre,  Fr.]  The  ninth  month  of  the 

year;  the  seventh  from  March. 

September  hath  his  name  as  being  the  seventh 

month  from  March:  he  is  drawn  with  a  merry  and 

cheerful  countenance,  in  a  purple  robe.     Peacham. 

Se'ptenauy,  s£p'ten-ar-e.ai2  adj.  [septen- 

arius,  Latin.]  Consisting  of  seven. 

Every  controversy  has  seven  questions  belonging 
to  it;  though  the  order  of  nature  seems  too  much 
neglected  by  a  confinement  to  this  septenary  num- 
ber. Walts. 

Septe'nary,  s^p'te'n-ar-e.  n.  s.  The  num- 
ber seven. 

The  days  of  men  are  cast  up  by  septenaries,  and 
every  seventh  year  conceived  to  carry  some  altering 
character  in  temper  of  mind  or  body.  Brown. 

These  constitutions  of  Moses,  that  proceed  so 
much  upon  a  septenary,  or  number  of  seven,  have 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Burnet. 

Septe'nnial,  sep-ten'ne-al.113  adj.  \_sefi- 
tennis,  Lat.] 

1.  Lasting  seven  years. 

2.  Happening  once  in  seven  years. 

Being  once  dispensed  wiih  for  his  septennial  visit, 
by  a  htfly  instrument  from  Petropolis,  he  resolved 
to  govern  them  by  subaltern  ministers.  How  el. 

SEPTE'jVTRION,   sep-ten'tre-un.  n.  «. 
[Fr.  septentrio,  Lat.]  The  north. 
Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 


As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us, 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion.  Shakspeare. 

Septe'ntrion,  sep-ten'tre-un.         ~)    adj. 
SEPTE'NTRioNAL,sep-teVtre-un-al.  5  [*<"/*- 
tentrionalis,    Lat.     septentrional,    Fr.] 
Northern. 

Back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills, 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  th' earth  and  seats  of 

men 
From  cold  septentrion  blasts.  Milton. 

If  the  spring 
Preceding  should  be  destitute  of  rain, 
Or  blast  septentrional  with  brushing  wings 
Sweep  up  the  smoaky  mists  and  vapours  damp, 
Then  woe  to  mortals.  Philips. 

SEPTENTRioNA'LiTY^p-teVtre-un-al'e-te. 
n.  s.  [from  septentrional.^  N orderli- 
ness. 

Septe'ntrionally,  s^p-ten'tre-un-al-le. 
adv.  [from  septentrional.^  Toward  the 
north;  northerly. 

If  they  be  powerfully  excited,  and  equally  let 
fall,  they  commonly  sink  down,  and  break  the  water, 
at  that  extreme  whereat  they  were  septenlrionally 
excited.  Brown. 

To  Septe'ntrionate,  sep-ten'tre-6-nate.90 
v.  n.  [from  septentrio,  Lat.]  To  tend 
northerly. 

Steel  and  good  iron,  never  excited  by  the  load- 
stone, septentrionate  at  one  extreme,  and  australizc 
at  another.  Brown. 

Se'ptioal,  sep'te-kal.arf/.  [s-»>7r7<>ca?.]  Hav- 
ing power  to  promote  or  produce  pu- 
trefaction. 

As  a  seplical  medicine,  Galen  commended  the 
ashes  of  a  salamander.  Brown. 

Septila'teral,  sep-te-lat'ter-al.  adj.[sep- 
tem  and  lateris,  Lat.]  Having  seven 
sides. 

By  an  equal  interval  they  make  seven  triangles, 
the  bases  whereof  are  the  seven  sides  of  a  septila- 
teral figure,  described  within  a  circle.  Brown. 
Septua'genary,  sep  tshu-ad'je-na-re.461 
623  adj.  \_septuagenarius,  Lat.  septuage- 
naire,  Fr.]  Consisting  of  seventy. 

The  three  hundred  years  of  John  of  times,  or 

Nestor,  cannot  afford  a  reasonable  encouragement 

beyond  Moses's  septuagenary  determination .  Brown. 

Septuage'simal,     sep-tshu-a-jeVse-mal. 

adj.  r septuagesimus,  Lat.]     Consisting 

of  seventy. 

In  our  abridged  and  septuagesimal  age,  it  is  very 
rare  to  behold  the  fourth  generation.  Brown. 

Se'ptuagint,  sdp'tshu-a-jint.  n.  s.  [sep- 
tuaginta,  Latin  J  The  old  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  as  be- 
ing supposed  the  work  of  seventy-two 
interpreters. 

Which  way  soever  you  try,  you  shall  find  the  pro- 
duct great  enough  for  the  extent  of  this  earth;  and 
if  you  follow  the  septuagint  chronology,  it  will  still 
be  far  higher.  Burnet. 

Se  piuple,  sep'tii-pl.40"  adj.  [septuples, 
Lat.]  Seven  times  as  much.  A  techni- 
cal term. 
Sepu'lchral,  se-pfil'kral.  adj.  [sepulcral, 
Fr.  sepulc/iralis,  from  sepulcrum,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  burial;  relating  to  the  grave; 
monumental. 

Whilst  our  souls  negotiate  there, 
We  like  sepulchral  statues  lay; 

All  day  the  same  our  postures  were, 
And  we  said  nothing  all  the  day.  Donne. 

Mine  eye  hath  found  that  sad  sepulchral  rock, 
That  was  the  casket  of  heav'n's  richest  store. 

Milton. 


Sepulchral  lies  our  holy  walls  to  grace, 
And  new-year  odes.  Pope. 

Se'pulchre,  sep'pul-kur.41G  E03  n.  s.  \_se- 
pulcre,  Fr.  sepulcrum,  Lat.]  A  grave; 
a  tomb. 

To  entail  him  and  's  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
What  is  it  but  to  make  thy  sepidchre?    Shakspeare. 

Flies  and  spiders  get  a  sepulchre  in  amber,  more 
durable  than  the  monument  and  embalming  of  an; 
king.  Bacon. 

There,  where  the  virgin's  son  his  doctrine  taught, 
His  miracles,  and  our  redemption  wrought; 
Where  I,  by  thee  inspir'd,  his  praises  sung, 
And  on  his  sepulchre  my  offering  hung.         Sandys. 

Perpetual  lamps  fur  many  hundred  years  nave 
continued  burning,  without  supply,  in  the  sepulchre* 
of  the  ancients.  Wilkins. 

If  not  one  common  sepulchre  contains 
Our  bodirs,  or  ;ne  urn  our  last  remains, 
Yet  t'eyx  and  Aicyone  shall  join.  Dryden. 

T^o  Sepulchre)  se-pul'kur.  v.  a.  jjrom 
thei  noun  j  It  is  accented  on  the  second 
syllable  by  Shulcpeare  and  Milton;  on 
the  first,  more  properly,  by  Jonson  and 
/Vzor.]    To  bury;  to  entomb. 

Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her  thence; 
Or,  at  the  leasi,  in  hers  sepulchre  thine.       Shaksp. 

I  am  glad  to  st  e  that  tune  survive, 
Where  merit  is  not  sepulchred  alive; 
Where  good  men's  virtues  them  to  honours  bring, 
And  not  to  dangers.  Ben  Jonson. 

Thou  so  sepiUchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Milton. 

Disparted  streams  shall  from  their  channels  fly, 
And,  deep  surcharg'd,  by  sandy  mountains  lie, 
Obscurely  sepulchred.  Prior. 

Se'pulture,  s£p'pul-ture.177  n.  s.  [sepul- 
ture, Fr.  sepultura,  Lat.]  Interment; 
burial. 

That  Niobe,  weeping  over  her  children,  was 
turned  into  a  stone,  was  nothing  else  but  that  dur- 
ing her  life  she  erected  over  her  sepulture  a  mar- 
ble tomb  of  her  own.  Brown. 

Where  we  may  royal  sepulture  prepare; 
With  speed  to  Melesinda  bring  relief, 
Recal  her  spirits,  and  moderate  her  grief.  Dryden. 

In  England,  sepulture  or  burial  of  the  dead  may 
be  deferred  and  put  off  for  the  debts  of  the  persoa 
deceased.  jlyliffe. 

Sequa'cious,  se-kwa'shus.414  adj.  [sequa- 
cis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Following;  attendant. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race, 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre; 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  higher: 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  giv'n, 
An  angel  heard, 
And  straight  appear'd, 
Mistaking  earth  for  heav'n.  Dryden. 

Above  those  superstitious  horrours  that  enslave 
The  fond  sequacicus  herd,  to  my  stick  faith 
And  blind  amazement  prone,  th'  enlighten'd  few 
The  glorious  stranger  hail.  Thomson. 

2.  Ductile;  pliant. 

In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  easy,  the 
matter  being  ductile  and  sequacious,  and  obedient 
to  the  hand  and  stroke  of  the  artificer,  and  apt  to  be 
drawn,  formed,  or  moulded.  Ray. 

Sequa'city,  se-kwas'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  se- 
quax,  Latin.]   Ductility;  toughness. 

Matter,  whereof  creatures  are  produced,  hath  a 
closeness,  lentor,  and  sequacity.  Bacon. 

Se'quel,  se'kwel.  n.  s.  {sequelle,  French; 

sequela,  Lat.] 
1.  Conclusion;  succeeding  part. 
If  black  scandal  or  foul-fac'd  reproach 

Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
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Your  meer  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me. 

Shakspeare. 
Was  be  not  a  man  of  wisdom?  Yes,  but  he  was 
poor:  hut  was  he  not  also  successful?  True,  but  still 
he  was  poor:  grant  this,  and  you  cannot  keep  off 
that  unavoidable  sequel  in  the  next  verse,  the  poor 
man's  wisdom  is  despised.  South. 

2.  Consequence;  event. 

Let  any  principal  thing,  as  the  sun  or  the  moon, 
but  once  cease,  fail  or  swerve,  and  who  doth  not 
easily  conceive  that  the  sequel  thereof  would  be  ruin 
both  to  itself  and  whatsoever  dependeth  on  it? 

Hooker. 
In  these  he  put  two  weights, 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight.        Milton. 

3.  Consequence  inferred;  consequential- 
ness. 

What  sequel  is  there  in  this  argument?  An  arch- 
deacon is  the  chief  deacon:  ergo,  he  is  only  a  dea- 
con. Whitgift. 

Sfc'quENCE,  sd'kwe'nse  n.  s.  [from  sequor, 
Latin.] 

1.  Order  of  succession.  An  elegant  word, 
but  little  used. 

How  art  thou  a  king, 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession?  Shaksp. 

2.  Scries;  arrangement;  method. 

Tbe  cause  proceedeth  from  a  precedent  sequence, 
and  series  of  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Bacon. 

Sequent,  se'kwent  adj    [sequent,  Lat.] 

1.  Following;  succeeding. 

Let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession: 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death. 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg.  Shaksp. 

There  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 
Growing  into  a  nation;  and  now  grown 
Subjected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrowth.  Milton. 

2.  Consequential. 

Se'quent,  se'kwent.  n.  s.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.]  A  follower.  Not  in  use. 

Here  he  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of  the 
stranger  queen's,  which  accidentally  miscarried. 

Shakspeare. 
To   SEQUE'STER,    se-kwes'tur.    v.   a. 
[sequestrer,  Fr   secrestar,  Spanish;  se- 
questro,  low  Latin.] 

1.  To  separate  from  others  for  the  sake 
of  privacy. 

Why  are  you  sequestered  from  all  your  train? 

Shakspeare. 

To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish.  Shaksp. 

In  shady  bow'r. 
More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but  feign'd, 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept.  Milton. 

Ye  sacred  Nine!  that  all  my  soul  possess, 
Whose  raptures  fire  me,  and  whose  visions  bless, 
Bear  me,  oh  bear  me,  to  sequestered  scenes 
Of  bow'ry  mazes,  and  surrounding  greens.      Pope. 

2.  To  put  aside;  to  remove 

Although  1  had  wholly  sequestered  my  civil  affairs, 
yet  I  set  down,  out  of  experience  in  business,  and 
conversation  in  books,  what  1  thought  pertinent  to 
this  affair.  Bacon. 

3.  To  withdraw;  to  segregate. 

A  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy,  as  de- 
cent being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weight 
and  solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  most  seques- 
ter themselves  from  action.  Hooker 

4.  To  set  aside  from  the  use  of  the  owner 
to  that  of  others:  as,  his  annuity  is  se- 
questered to  pay  his  creditors. 

5.  To  deprive  of  possessions. 

It  was  his  taylor  and  his  cook,  his  fine  fashions 
and  his  French  ragouts,  which  siq\iestered  bim:  and, 
in  a  word,  he  came  by  bis  poverty  as  sinfully  as 
«omc  usually  do  by  their  riches.  South. 


SEQUE'sTRABLE,se-kwes'tra-bl.aa[/".[from 
sequrstrate.^ 

1.  Subject  to  privation. 

2.  Capable  of  separation. 

Hartshorn,  and   divers  other  bodies  belonging  to 

tin-  animal  kingdom,   abound  with  a   not  uneasily 

sequestrable  salt.  Boyle. 

To  Se^ue'strate,  se-k wes'trate.01   v.   n. 

To  sequester;  to  separate. 

In  general  contagions,  more  perish  for  want  of 
necessaries  than  hy  the  malignity  of  the  disease, 
they  being  sequestrated  from  mankind.     Jirbuthnot. 

Seciuksiha'tion.  &ek-wes-tra'shun.fi3°  n. 
s.  [sequestration,  trench;  from  seques- 
trate.^ 

1.  Separation;  retirement. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain; 
1  never  noted  in  him  any  study; 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity.  Shakspeare. 

There  must  be  leisure,  retirement,  solitude,  and 
a  sequestration  of  a  man's  self  from  the  noise  of  the 
world;  for  truth  scorns  to  be  seen  by  eyes  much  fixt 
upon  inferior  objects.  South. 

2.  Disunion;  disjunction. 

The  metals  remain  unsevered,  the  fire  only  divid- 
ing the  body  into  smaller  particles,  hindering  rest 
and  continuity,  without  any  sequestration  of  elemen- 
tary principles.  Boyle. 

3.  Slate  of  being  set  aside. 

Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
Before  whose  glory  1  was  great  in  arms, 
This  loathsome  seejuestr ation  have  1  had.      Shaksp 

4.  Deprivation  of  the  use  and  profits  ol  a 
possession. 

If  there  be  a  single  spot  in  the  glebe  more  barren, 
the  rector  or  vicar  may  be  obliged,  by  the  caprice  or 
pique  of  the  bishop,  to  build  upon  it,  under  pain  of 
sequestration.     ,  Swift. 

Sequestka'tor,  sek-wes-tra'tur.  n.  s. 
[from  sequestrate.^  One  who  takes  from 
a  man  tne  profit  ol  his  possessions. 

I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  seques- 
trators, and  they  have  taken  all  from  me.      Taylor. 
Seraglio,    se-rai'\6.SSE     n.  s.     [Italian; 
perhaps  of  oriental  original.     The  g  is 
lost  in  the  pronunciation. j     s\  house  of 
women  kept  for  debauchery. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  solid  content  to  be 
found  in  a  constant  course  of  well  living,  than  in  the 
voluptuousness  of  a  seraglio.  Norris. 

SE'RAPH)  sfir'rSf.418  n.s.   [-^Nity]   One 

of  the  orders  of  angels. 

He  is  infinitely  more  remote,  in  the  real  excel- 
lency of  his  nature,  from  the  highest  and  perfectest 
of  all  created  beings,  than  tbe  purest  seraph  is  from 
the  most  contemptible  part  of  matter,  and  conse- 
quently must  infinitely  exceed  what  our  narrow  un- 
derstandings can  conceive  of  him.  Locke. 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns.       Pope 
Sera'phical,    se-raffe-kal.  >  adj.     [sera- 
Sera'phick,  se-raf  fik.*oy     5  flhique,  Fr. 

from  seraph .] 
I.  Angeiick;  angelical. 

Love  is  curious  of  little  filings,  desiring  to  be  of 
angelical  purity,  of  perfect  innocence,  and  scraphical 
fervour.  Taylor. 

Seraphick  arms  and  trophies.  Milton. 

*.  Pure;  ri  fined  from  sensuality. 
'Tis  to  the. world  a  secret  yet, 
Whether  the  nymph,  to  please  her  swain, 
Talks  in  a  high  romantick  strain; 
Or  whether  be  at  last  descends 
To  like  with  less  seraphick  ends.  Swift. 

•Ie'kaphi.m,  seT'ra-iim.  n.  s.  [This  is  pio 
pti  ly  the  plural  of  seraph,  and  therefor* 
cannot  have  s  added;  yet,  in  compliance 


with  our  language,  serafihims  is  some- 
times written.]  Angels  of  one  of  the 
heavenly  orders. 

To  thee  cherubim  and  seraphim  continually  do 

cry.  Common  Prayer. 

Then  flew  one  of  the  uraphimt  unto  me,  having 

a  live  coal  in  his  hand.  Isuiah. 

Of  seraphim  another  row.  Milton. 

Sere,  sere.  adj.  [reariian,  Saxon,  to  dry-] 
Dry;  withered;  no  longer  green.  See 
Sear. 

The  muses  that  were  wont  green  bays  to  wear, 
Now  bringen  bitter  elder-branches  sere.      Spenser- 
He  is  deform'd,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
Ill-fac'd,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  every  where, 
Vitious,  ungentle.  Shakspeare. 

Ere  this  diurnal  star 
Leave  cold  the  night,  how  we  lnsgather'd  beams 
Reflected  may  with  matter  serf  foment.         Milton. 

The  sere  wood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took, 
And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke.  Dryden. 

On  a  sere  branch, 
Low  bending  to  the  bank,  I  sat  me  down, 
Musing  and  still.  JRotee, 

^ere,  sere.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not 
the  etymology,  nor,  except  from  this 
passage,  the  meaning.  Can  it  come,  like 
sheers,  from  r<  ypan,  Saxon,  to  cut?] 
Claw;  talon. 

Two  eagles, 
That  mounted  on  the  wings,  together  still 
Their  strokes  extended;  but  arriving  now 
Amidst  the  council,  over  every  brow 
Shook  their  thick  wings,    and   threat'ning  death's 

cold  ftars, 
Their  necks  and  cheeks  tore  with  their  eager  seres. 

Chapman. 
Serena'de,  seT-e-nadc'.  n.  s.  [serenade, 
French;  serenata,  Italian;  whence,  in 
Milton,  serenate,  from  serenus,  Latin; 
the  lovers  commonly  attending  their 
mistresses  in  fair  nights.]  Musick  or 
songs  with  which  ladies  are  entertained 
by  their  lovers  in  the  night. 

Mixt  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball, 
Or  serenade,  which  the  starv'd  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair;  best  quitted  with  disdain.  Milton. 

Foolish  swallow,  what  dost  thou 
So  often  at  my  window  do, 
With  thy  tuneless  serenade?  Cmdcy. 

Shall  1  the  neighbours'  nightly  rest  invade, 
At  her  deaf  doors,  with  some  vile  serenade?  Dryden. 

Will  fancies  he  never  should  have  been  the  man 

he  is,  had  not  he  broke  w  indows  and  disturbed  honest 

people  with  his  midnight  serenades,  when  he  was  a 

young  fellow.  Mdison. 

To  Serena'de,  ser-e-nade'.  i>.  a  [from  the 

noun.]     To   entertain    with    nocturnal 

musick. 

He  continued  to  serenade  her  every  morning,  till 
the  queen  was  charmed  with  his  harmony.  Spectator. 

SLRL'NE,  se-rene'.  adj. [ae rem,  French; 

serenus*  Latin.] 

1.  Calm;  placid;  quiet. 

Spirits  live  inspher'd 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air.         Milton. 
The  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounts  the  sky.  Pope. 

2.  Unruffled;   undisturbed;  even  of  tem- 
per; peaceful  or  calm  of  mind;  showing 

a  calm  mind. 

There  wanted  vet  a  creature  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest.  •*(»"<»■ 

Exciting  them  by  a  due  remembrance  of  all  that 
is  past  unto  future  circumspection,  and  a  si  rent  ex- 
pectation of  tin -futui-i  life  ("tic. 

GKffa-SuRE'NA,  gAi-t4-sfi-re'na.  n.s.   Ari 
obstruction  in  the  optick  nerve. 
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These  eyes  that  rell  in  vain, 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs. 

Milton. 
SfikF/NE,  se-rene'.   n.  s.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] A  calm  damp  evening. 

Wherever  death  doth  please  t'  appear, 
Seas,  serenes,  swords,  shot,  sickness,  all  are  there. 

Ben  Jonson. 
To  Sere'ne,  se-rene'.    v.  a.  [serener,  Fr. 
sereno,  Latin.] 

1.  To  calm;  to  quiet. 

2.  To  clear;  to  brighten.    Not  proper. 

Take  care 
Thy  muddy  bev'rage  to  serene ,  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser  ropy  lees.  Philips. 

Sere'nely,  se-rene'le.  adv.  [from  serene.'] 

1.  Calmly;  quietly. 

The  setting  sun  now  shone  serenely  bright.    Pope. 

2.  With  unruffled  temper;  coolly. 

Whatever  practical  rule  is  generally  broken,  can- 
not be  supposed  innate;  it  being  impossible  that  men 
would,  without  shame  or  fear,  confidently  and  serene- 
ly break  a  rule,  which  they  could  not  but  evidently 
know  that  God  had  set  up.  Locke. 

The  nymph  did  like  the  scene  appear, 
Serenely  pleasant,  calmly  fair: 
Soft  fell  her  words  as  flew  the  air.  Prior. 

Sere'neness,  se-rene'nes.  n.  s.  [from  se- 
rene.]  Serenity. 
Sere'nitude,  se  ren'ne-tude.  n.  s.  [from 
serene.]     Calmness;  coolness  of  mind. 
Not  in  use. 

From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  phlegmatick 
humour  will  flow  quietude  and  serenitude  in  the  af- 
fections. Wotton. 
Sere'nity,  se-ren'ne-te.fi30  n.  s.  [serenite, 
French;  from  serenus,  Latin.] 

1.  Calmness;  mild  temperature. 

In  the  constitution  of  a  perpetual  equinox,  the  best 
part  of  the  globe  would  be  desolate;  and  as  to  that 
little  that  would  be  inhabited,  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  it  would  constantly  enjoy  that  admired 
calm  and  serenity.  Bentley. 

Pure  serenity  apace 
Induces  thought,  and  contemplation  still.    Thomson. 

2.  Peace;  quietness;  not  disturbance. 

A  general  peace  and  serenity  newly  succeeded  a 
general  trouble  and  cloud  throughout  all  his  king- 
doms. Temple. 

3.  Evenness  of  temper;  coolness  of  mind. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  men  should  ever  transgress 
those  moral  rules,  with  confidence  and  serenity, 
were  they  innate,  and  stamped  upon  their  minds. 

Locke. 
Serge,  serdje.  n.s.  [serge,  French;  xerga, 
Spanish,  which  Covaruvias  derives  from 
xirica,  Arabick;  Skinner  from  serge, 
German,  a  mat.]  A  kind  of  woollen 
cloth. 

The  same  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  another 
weaves  into  cloth,  another  into  kersey  or  serge,  and 
another  into  arras.  Hale. 

Ye  weavers,  all  your  shuttles  throw, 
And  bid  broad  cloths  and  serges  grow.  Gay 

SE'RGEANT,  sar'jant.100  n.  s.  [sergent, 
French;  sergente,  Italian,  from  serviens, 
Latin.] 

1.  An  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  exe- 
cute the  commands  of  magistrates. 

Had  I  but  time,  as  this  fell  sergeant,  Death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,  oh!  I  could  tell.     Shakspeare. 

When  it  was  day,  the  magistrates  sent  the  ser- 
geants, saying,  Let  these  men  go.  Jlcts. 

2.  A  petty  officer  in  the  army. 

This  is  the  sergeant, 
Who  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier  fought.    Shaksp. 

3.  A  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  under  a 
judge. 


None  should  be  made  sergeants,  but  such  as  pro- 
bably might  be  held  fit  to  be  judges  afterwards. 

Bacon. 
4.  It  is  a  title  given  to  some  of  the  king's 
servants:  as,  sergeant-chirurgeon;  that 
is,  a  chirurgeon  servant  to  the  king. 

Se'rgeantry,  sar'jant-re.  n.  s.  [from  ser- 
geant.] 

Grand  sergeantry  is  that  where  one  holdeth  lands 
of  the  king  by  service,  which  he  ought  to  do  in  his 
own  person  unto  him:  as  to  bear  the  king's  banner 
or  his  spear,  or  to  lead  his  host,  or  to  be  his  marshal, 
or  to  blow  a  horn,  when  he  seetli  his  enemies  invade 
the  land;  or  to  find  a  man  at  arms  to  fight  within 
the  four  seas,  or  else  to  do  it  himself;  or  to  bear 
the  king's  sword  before  him  at  his  coronation,  or 
on  that  day  to  be  his  sewer,  carver,  butler,  or  cham- 
berlain. Petit  sergeantry  is  where  a  man  holdeth 
land  of  the  king,  to  yield  him  yearly  some  small 
thing  toward  his  wars;  as  a  sword,  dagger,  bow, 
knife,  spear,  pair  of  gloves  of  mail,  a  pair  of  spurs, 
or  such  like.  Coicell. 

Se'rgeantship,  sar'jant-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
sergeant.]  The  office  of  a  sergeant. 

Se'ries,  se're-ez.  n.  s.  [serie,  Fr.  series^ 
Latin.] 

1.  Sequence;  order. 

Draw  out  that  antecedent,  by  reflecting  briefly 
upon  the  text,  as  it  lies  in  the  series  of  the  epistle. 

Ward. 

The  chasms  of  the  correspondence  I  cannot  supply, 
having  destroyed  too  many  letters  to  preserve  any 
series.  Pope. 

2.  Succession;  course. 
This  is  the  series  of  perpetual  woe, 

Which  thou,  alas!  and  thine  are  born  to  know.  Pope. 

SE'RIOUS,  se're-fis.311  adj.  [serieux,  Fr. 
serius,  Latin.] 

1.  Grave;  solemn;  not  volatile;  not  light  of 
behaviour. 

Ah!  my  friends!  while  we  laugh,  all  things  are 
serious  round  about  us:  God  is  serious,  who  exerciseth 
patience  towards  us;  Christ  is  serious,  who  shed  his 
blood  for  us ;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  serious,  who  striveth 
against  the  obstinacy  of  our  hearts;  the  holy  scrip- 
tures bring  to  our  ears  the  most  serious  things  in  the 
world;  the  holy  sacraments  represent  the  most  serious 
and  awful  matters;  the  whole  creation  is  serious  in 
serving  God,  and  us;  all  that  are  in  heaven  or  hell 
are  serious:  how  then  can  we  be  gay?  To  give  these 
excellent  words  their  full  force,  it  should  be  known 
that  they  came  not  from  the  priesthood,  but  the 
court;  and  from  a  courtier  as  eminent  as  England 
ever  boasted.  Young. 

2.  Important;  weighty;  not  trifling. 

I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter.   Shaksp. 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality; 
AH  is  but  toys.  Shakspeare. 

Se'riously,  se're-us-le.  adv.  [from  seri- 
ous.] Gravely;  solemnly;  in  earnest; 
without  levity. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  very  dreadful  considera- 
tion to  any  one,  sober  and  in  his  wits,  to  think  seri- 
ously with  himself,  what  horror  and  confusion  must 
needs  surprise  that  man,  at  the  last  day  of  account, 
who  had  led  his  whole  life  by  one  rule,  when  God 
intends  to  judge  him  by  another.  South. 

All  laugh  to  find 
Unthinking  plainness  so  o'erspread  thy  mind, 
That  thou  could'st  seriously  persuade  the  crowd 
To  keep  their  oaths,  and  to  believe  a  God.  Dryden. 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,Lactantius,  and  Arno- 
bius,  tell  us,  that  this  martyrdom  first  of  all  made 
them  seriously  inquisitive  into  that  religion,  which 
could  endue  the  mind  with  so  much  strength,  and 
overcome  the  fear  of  death,  nay,  raise  an  earnest 
desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  its  terrors. 

.Addison. 
Se'riousness,   se're-us-nes.   n.  s.   [from 


serious.]     Gravity;  solemnity;   earnest 
attention. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished  all 
at  once,  and  a  spirit  of  libertinism  and  profaneness 
started  up  in  the  room  of  it.  Jllterbury. 

The  youth  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  servant, 
who  then  conducted  him  with  great  silence  and  seri- 
ousness to  a  long  gallery,  which  was  darkened  at 
noon-day.  Jlddison. 

Sehmocina'tion,  ser-mo-se-na'shiln.  n.  s. 
[sermocinatio,  Latin.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  making  speeches. 
Sermocina'tor,  ser-mo-se-na'tur.  n.  s. 
[sermocinor,  Lat.]  A  preacher;  a  speech- 
maker. 

These  obstreperous  sermocinators  make  easy  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  Howel. 
Se'rmon,  ser'mun.100  166  n.  s.  [sermon,  Fr. 
sermo,  Lat.]  A  discourse  of  instruction 
pronounced  by  a  divine  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  people. 

As  for  our  sermons,  be  they  never  so  sound  and 
perfect,  God's  word  they  are  not,  as  the  sermons  of 
the  prophets  were ;  no,  they  are  but  ambiguously 
termed  his  word,  because  his  word  is  commonly  the 
subject  whereof  they  treat,  and  must  be  the  rule 
whereby  they  are  framed.  Hooker. 

This  our  life,  exempt  fron?  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.  Shaksp. 

Sermons  he  heard,  yet  not  so  many 
As  left  no  time  to  practise  any: 
He  heard  them  reverently,  and  then 
His  practice  preach'd  them  o'er  again.      Crashaw. 
Many,  while  they  have  preached  Christ  in  their 
sermons  have  read  a  lecture  of  atheism  in  their 
practice.  South. 

His  preaching  much,    but   more  his   practice 
wrought; 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught.      Dryden. 
To  Se'rmon,  ser'mun.  v.  a.  [sermoner,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  discourse  as  in  a  sermon. 

Some  would  rather  have  good  discipline  delivered 
plainly  by  way  of  precept,  or  sermoned  at  large,  than 
thus  cloudily  inwrapped  in  allegorical  devices. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  tutor;  to  teach  dogmatically;  to 
lesson. 

Come,  sermon  me  no  farther: 
No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  heart. 

Shakspeare. 
Se'rmountain,   or   Seseli,   ser'moun-tin. 

n.  s.  [silex,  Latin.]    A  plant. 
Sero'sity,   se-ros'se-te.     n.  s.    [serosite, 
French.]     Thin  or  watery  part  of  the 
blood. 

In  these  the  salt  and  lixiviated  serosity  is  divided 
between  the  guts  and  the  bladder;  but  it  remains 
undivided  in  birds.  Brown. 

The  tumour  of  the  throat,  which  occasions  the 
difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing,  proceeds  from 
a  serosity  obstructing  the  glands,  which  may  be  wa- 
tery, oedematose,  or  schirrous,  according  to  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  humour.  Arbuthnot. 

SE'ROUS,  se'rus.  adj.  [sereu  x,  Fr.  sero- 
sus,  Lat.] 

1.  Thin;  watery.  Used  of  the  part  of  the 
blood  which  separates  in  congelation 
from  the  grumous  or  red  part. 

2.  Adapted  to  the  serum. 

This  disease  is  commonly  an  extravasation  of  se- 
rum, received  in  some  cavity  of  the  body;  for  there 
may  be  also  a  dropsy  by  a  dilatation  of  the  serous 
vessels,  as  that  in  the  ovarium.  Jlrbuthnot. 

SE'RPENT,  ser'pent.  n.  s.  [serpens,  La- 
tin.] An  animal  that  moves  by  undula- 
tion without  legs.     They  are  often  ve- 
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nomous.  They  are  divided  into  two 
kinds:  the  vi/ier,  which  brings  young; 
and  the  snake,  that  lays'  eggs. 

She  was  arrayed  all  in  lily  white, 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold, 

With  wine  and  water  fill'd  up  to  the  height; 
In  which  a  set-pent  did  himself  enfold, 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold.  F.  Queen. 

She  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  serpent  like,  upon  the  very  heart.         Shaksp. 

They,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide, 
With  serpent  error  wand'riug,  found  their  way. 

•Milton. 
The  chief  I  challeng'd;  he,  whose  practisM  wit 
Knew  all  the  serpent  mazes  of  deceit, 
Eludes  my  search.  Pope. 

Se'kpentine,   ser'pen-tine.149  adj.  \_ser- 
jientinus,  Latin;  from  serfient.~\ 

1.  Resembling  a  serpent. 

I  craved  of  him  to  lead  me  to  the  top  of  this  rock, 
with  meaning  to  free  him  from  so  serpentine  a  com- 
panion as  I  am.  Sidney. 

This  of  ours  is  described  with  legs,  wings,  a  ser- 
pentine and  winding  tail,  and  a  crest  or  comb  some- 
what like  a  cock.  Brown. 

Nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine,  may  shew 
Thy  inward  fraud.  Milton. 

The  figures  and  their  parts  ought  to  have  a  ser- 
pentine aud  flaming  form  naturally:  these  sorts  of 
outlines  have  I  knot"  not  what  of  life  and  seeming 
motion  in  them,  which  very  much  resembles  the 
activity  of  the  flame  and  serpent.  Dryden. 

2.  Winding  like  a  serpent;  anfractuous. 

Nor  can  the  sun 
Perfect  a  circle,  or  maintain  his  way 
One  inch  direct;  but  where  he  rose  to-day 
He  conies  no  more,  but  with  a  cozening  line 
Steals  by  that  point,  and  so  is  serpentine.      Donne. 

"His  hand  th'  adorned  firmament  display'd, 
Those  serpinlinc  yet  constant  motions  made. 

Sandys. 
How  many  spacious  countries  does  the  Rhine, 
In  winding  banks,  and  mazes  serpentine, 
Traverse,  before  he  splits  on  Belgia's  plain, 
And,  lost  in  sand,  creeps  to  the  German  main? 

Blackmore. 

Se'rpentine,  ser'pen-tine.  n.s.  [dracan- 

tium.~\   An  herb.  Ainsivorth. 

Serpentine   Stone,    ser-pen-tine-stone'. 

n.  s. 

There  were  three  species  of  this  stone  known 
among   the  ancients,  all  resembling  one  another, 
and  celebrated  for  the  same  virtues.     The  one  was 
green,  variegated  with  spots  of  black,  thence  called 
the  black  ophites;  another,  called  the  white  ophites, 
was  green  also,  but  variegated  with  spots  of  white, 
the  third  was  called  tepuria,  and  was  of  a  grey 
colour,  variegated  with  sniali  black  spots.    The  an- 
cients tell  us,  that  it  was  a  certain  remedy  against  the 
poison  of  the  bite  of  serpents;  but  it  is  now  justly  re- 
jected. Hill. 
Accept  in  good  part  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpentine 
stone,  which  hath  the  quality  to  give  any  wine  or 
water,  that  shall  be  infused  therein  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  the  taste  and  operation  of  the  spa- 
water,  and  is  very  mediciuable  for  the  cure  of  the 
spleen  and  gravel.                                        Wotton. 
Serpent's  Tongue,  ser-pents-tung'.  n.  a. 
[ofihioglosson.]  An  herb.       Ainsivorth. 
Se'upet,  ser'pit.  n.  s.   A  basket.      Ainsw. 
Serpiginous,  ser-pid'je-nus.  adj.  [from 
ser/iigo,  Lat.]  Diseased  with  a  serpigo. 
The  skin  behind  her  ear  downwards  became 
serpiginous,  and  was  covered  with  white  scales. 

Wiseman. 
SERPI'GO,  ser-pi'go.lia  n.s.  [Lat.]  A 
kind  of  tetter. 

For  thy  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner.  Shakspeare. 
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She  had  a  node,  with  pains,  on  her  right  leg,  and 
a  serjngo  on  her  right  hand.  Wiseman. 

To  Serr,  ser.  v. a.  [serrer,  French.]  To 
drive  hard  together;  to  crowd  into  a 
little  space.  Not  received  into  use,  nor 
deserving  reception. 

The  frowning  and  knitting  of  the  brows  is  a 
gathering  or  serring  of  the  spirits,  to  resist  in  some 
measure;  and  also  this  knitting  will  follow  upon 
earnest  studying,  though  it  be  without  dislike. 

Bacon. 

Heat  attenuates  and  sends  forth  the  spirit  of  a 

body,  and  upon  that  the  more  gross  parts  contract 

and  seir  themselves  together.  Bacon. 

Se'rhate,  ser'rate.91  7  adj.  [serratus, 
Se'rkated,  ser'ra-ted.  $  Lat.]  Formed 
with  jags  or  indentures  like  the  edge  of 
a  saw. 

All  that  have  serrate  teeth  are  carnivorous.     Ray. 

The  common  heron  hath  long  legs  for  wading,  a 
long  neck  answerable  thereto  to  reach  prey,  a  wide 
throat  to  pouch  it,  and  long  toes,  with  strong  hooked 
talons,  one  of  which  is  remarkably  serrate  on  the 
edge.  Derham. 

This  stick  is  usually  knotted,  and  always  armed: 
one  of  them  with  a  curious  shark's  tooth  near  an 
inch  long,  and  iudented  or  serrated  on  both  edges: 
a  scurvy  weapon.  Grew 

Serra'tion,  ser-ra'shiin.  n.  s.  [from  serra; 
Latin.]  Formation  in  the  shape  of  a 
saw. 

Se'ruature,  seVra-ture.  n.  s.  [from  ser- 
ra, Latin.]  Indenture  like  teeth  of 
saws. 

These  are  serrated  on  the  edges;  but  the  serra- 
tures  are  deeper  and  grosser  than  in  any  of  the  rest! 

Woodward. 

To  Se'rry,  ser're.  v.  a.  [serrer,  French; 
serrato,  Italian.]  To  press  close;  to 
drive  hard  together.  For  serry,  Bacon 
uses  serr;  but  neither  serr  nor  serry  are 
received. 

With  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears;  and  thronging  helms 
Appear'd,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array, 
Of  death  immeasurable.  Milton. 

Foul  dissipation  follow'd,  and  fore'd  rout; 
Nor  serv'd  it  to  relax  their  serried  files.        Milton. 

Se'rvant,  seVvant.100  n.s.  [servant,  Fr. 
servus,  Lat.] 

1.  One  who  attends  another,  and  acts  at 
his  command:  the  correlative  of  mas- 
ter.    Used  of  man  or  woman. 

We  are  one  in  fortune;  both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd  most. 

Shaksp. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant  maid, 
Than  a  great  queen  with  this  condition.      Shaksp. 

He  disdain'd  not, 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume.  Milton. 

For  master  or  for  servant  here  to  call 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  was  all.       Dryden. 

2.  One  in  a  state  of  subjection.  Unusual. 

Being  unprepar'd, 
Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect, 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrong'd.         Shaksp. 

3.  A  word  of  civility  used  to  superiours 
or  equals. 

This  subjection,  due  from  all  men  to  all  men,  is 
something  more  than  the  compliment  of  course, 
when  our  betters  tell  us  they  are  our  humble  ser- 
vants, but  understand  us  to  be  their  slaves.    Stoift. 
To  Se'rvant,  seVvant.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  subject.    Not  in  use. 

My  affairs 
Are  servanted  to  others:  though  I  owe 

4k 


My  revenge  properly,  remission  lies 

In  Volscian  breasts.  Shaksp. 

To  SERVE,  serv.100  v.  a.  [servir,  French; 
servio,  Latin.] 

1.  To  work  for. 

Because  thou  art  my  brother,  shouldst  thou  there- 
fore serve  me  for  nought.  Genesis- 

2.  To  attend  at  command. 

A  goddess  among  gods  ador'd,  and  serv'd 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train.        Milton. 

3.  To  obey  servilely  or  meanly. 
When  wealthy,  show  thy  wisdom  not  to  be 

To  wealth  a  servant,  but  make  wealth  serve  thee. 

Denham. 

4.  To  supply  with  food  ceremoniously. 
Others,  pamper'd  in  their  shameless  pride, 

Are  serv'd  in  plate,  and  in  their  chariots  ride. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  bring  meat  as  a  menial  attenuant: 
with  in  or  u/i:  with  in,  as  meat  dressed 
in  the  kitchen  is  brought  into  another 
room;  with  ufi,  as  the  room  of  repast 
is  commonly  higher  than  the  kitchen. 

Bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and 
we  uili  come  in  to  dinner.  Shaksp. 

Soon  after  our  dinner  was  served  in,  which  was 
right  good  viauus,  both  bread  and  meat:  we  had 
also  drink  of  three  sorts,  all  wholesome  and  good. 

Bacon. 

Besmeared  with  the  horrid  juice  of  sepia,  they 
danced  a  liule  in  phantastick  postures,  retired  a 
while,  and  tbenveturued,  serving  up  a  banquet  as 
at  solemn  tunerals.  Taylor. 

Some  part  he  roasts;  then  serves  it  up  so  diestj 
And  bids  me  welcome  to  this  humble  feast: 
Mov'd  with  di-dain, 
1  with  avengi-g  flames  the  palace  burn'd.    Dryden. 

The  same  mess  should  be  served  up  again  for 
supper,  and  breakfast  next  morning.      Jlrbulhnot. 

6.  To  be  subservient  or  subordinate  to.* 
Bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 

The  less  not  bright.  Milton. 

7.  To  supply  with  any  thing;  as,  the  cu- 
rate served  two  churches. 

They  that  serve  the  city,  shall  serve  it  out  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  Ezekiel. 

8.  To  obey  in  military  actions:  as,  he 
served  the  king  in  three  campaigns. 

9.  To  be  sufficient  to. 

If  any  subject,  interest,  or  fancy  has  recommend- 
ed, their  reasoning  is  after  their  fashion ;  it  serves 
their  turn.  Locke. 

10.  To  be  of  use  to;  to  assist;  to  pro- 
mote. 

When  a  storm  of  a  sad  mischance  beats  upon  our 
spirits,  turn  it  into  some  advantage,  by  observing 
where  it  can  serve  another  end,  either  of  religion  or 
prudence.  Taylor. 

He  consider'd  every  creature 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles.  Milton. 

1 1.  To  help  by  good  offices. 

Shall  he  thus  serve  his  country,  and  the  muse 
The  tribute  of  her  just  applause  refuse?  Tale. 

12.  To  comply  with;  to  submit  to. 

They  think  herein  we  serve  the  time,  because 
thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment. 

Hooker. 

13.  To  satisfy;  to  content. 

As  the  former  empty  plea  served  the  sottish  Jews, 
this  equally  serves  these  to  put  them  into  a  fool's 
paradise,  by  feeding  their  hopes,  without  changing 
their  lives.  Soutii. 


Nothing  would  serve  them  but  riding. 

IV 


L'Estrmigc. 


One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine, 
And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine.  Pope. 

14.  To  stand  instead  of  any  thing  to  one. 
The  dull  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy; 
And,  in  the  cunning,  truth  itself 'i  a  lye.        Popt . 
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15.  [se  servlr  rfe,  French.]  To  Serve 
himself  of.  To  make  use  of.  A  mere 
gallicism. 

A  complete  brave  man  must  know  solidly  the 
main  end  he  is  in  the  world  for;  and  withal  how  to 
serve  himself  of  the  divine's  high  contemplations , 
of  the  metaphysician's  subtle  speculations,  and  of 
the  natural  philosopher's  minute  observations. 

JDigby. 

They  would  serve  themselves  o/this  form.  Taylor. 

I  will  serve  myself  of  this  concession.    Chillingw. 

It  is  much  more  easy  for  men  to  serve  their  own 
ends  of  those  principles,  which  they  do  not  put  into 
men,  but  find  there.  Tillotson. 

If  they  elevate  themselves,  'tis  only  to  iall  from 
a  higher  place,  because  they  serve  themselves  of 
other  men's  wings,  neither  understanding  their  use 
nor  virtue.  Dryden. 

16.  To  treat;  to  requite;  in  an  ill  sense: 
as,  he  served  me  ungratefully. 

17.  [In  divinity.]  To  worship  the  su- 
preme Being. 

Matters  hid  leave  lo  God,  him  serve  and  fear. 

Milton. 

18.  To  Serve  a  warrant.  To  seize  an 
offender,  and  carry  to  justice. 

19.  To  Serve  an  office.  To  discharge 
any  onerous  and  publick  duty. 

To  Serve,  serv.  v.  n. 

1.  To  he  a  servant,  or  slave- 

Israel  served  for  a  wife,  and  for  a  wife  he  kept 
sheep.  Hosea. 

We  will  give  thee  this  also,  for  the  service  which 
thou  shall  serve  with  me.  Genesis. 

2.  To  be  in  subjection. 

Thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins;  thou 
hast  wearied  me  with  thine  iniquities.  Isaiah. 

3.  To  attend;  to  wait. 

Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving,  and 
said,  Lord,  dost  tbou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath 
left  me  to  serve  alone?  Luke. 

4.  To  engage  in  the  duties  of  war  under 
command. 

Both  more  or  less  have  given  him  the  revolt; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too.  Shaksp. 

Many  noble  gentlemen  came  out  of  all  parts  of 
Italy,  who  had  before  been  great  commanders,  but 
now  served  as  private  gentlemen  without  pay. 

Knoll  ts. 

5.  To  produce  the  end  desired. 

The  look  bewrayed,  that,  as  she  used  these  or- 
naments not  for  herself,  but  to  prevail  with  an- 
other, so  she  feared  all  would  not  serve.       Sidney. 

6.  To  be  sufficient  for  a  purpose. 

Take  it,  she  said;  and,  when  your  needs  re- 
quire, 
This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  suit;  to  be  convenient. 

We  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 
When  time  shall  serve  to  shew  in  articles-    Shaksp. 

As  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 

Shaksp. 

Read  that;  'tis  with  the  royal  signet  sign'd, 
And  given  me  by  the  king,  when  time  should  serve, 
To  be  perus'd  by  you.  Dryden. 

8.  To  conduce;  to  be  of  use. 

Churches,  as  every  thing  else,  receive  their  chief 
perfection  from  the  end  whereunto  they  serve 

Hooker. 

Our  speech  to  worldly  superiors  we  frame  in  such 
sort  as  served  best  to  inform  and  persuade  the  minds 
of  them,  who  otherwise  neither  could  nor  would 
greatly  regard  our  necessities.  Hooker. 

Who  lessons  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might.  Milton. 

First  investigate  the  variety  of  motions  and  figures 


made  by  the  organs  which  serve  for  articulation,  and 
the  variety  of  matter  to  which  those  articulations 
are  severally  applied.  Holder . 

Fashion  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  the  os- 
tentation of  riches;  and  therefore  the  high  price  of 
what  serves  to  that,  rather  increases  than  lessens  its 
vent.  Locke. 

Our  victory  only  served  to  lead  us  on  to  further 
visionary  prospects.  Swift. 

9.  To  officiate  or  minister:  as,  he  served 

at  the  publick  dinner. 
Se'rvice,   seVvis.1*3  n.  s.    [service,  Fr. 
servitium,  Latin.] 

1 .  Menial  office;  low  business  done  at  the 
command  of  a  master. 

The  banish'd  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
Follow'd  his  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave.  Shaksp. 

2.  Attendance  of  a  servant. 

Both  fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd 
most; 
A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service.         Shaksp. 

3.  Place;  office  of  a  servant. 

I  have  served  prince.  Florizel;  but  now  I  am  out 
of  service  Shaksp, 

By  oppressing  and  betraying  me, 
Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service. 

Shaksp. 
These  that  accuse  him  are  a  yoke  of  his  discard- 
ed men;  very  rogues  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Shaksp. 

A  court,  properly  a  fair,  the  end  of  it  trade  and 

gain,  for  none  would  go  to  service  that  thinks  he  has 

enough  to  live  well  of  himself.  Temple. 

4.  Any  thing  done  by  way  of  duty  to  a 
superiour. 

That  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 
But  being  so  allow'd.  Shaksp. 

This  poem  was  the  last  piece  of  service  I  did  for 
my  master  king  Charles.  Dryden. 

5.  Attendance  on  any  superiour. 

Madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
Which  1  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service. 

Shaksp. 

Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be  of  the  best 
rise,  yet,  when  gotten  by  flattery,  may  be  placed 
amongst  the  worst.  Bacon. 

6.  Profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent. 

I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons; 
Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty.  Shaksp. 

7    Obeilience;   submission. 

Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound.  Shaksp. 

God  requires  no  man's  service  upon  hard  and  un- 
reasonable terms.  Tillotson. 

8.  Act  on  tne  performance  of  which  pos- 
session depends. 

Although  they  built  castles  and  made  freehold- 
ers, yet  vere  there  no  tenures  and  services  reserved 
to  the  crown;  but  the  lords  drew  all  the  respect  and 
dependency  of  the  common  people  unto  themselves. 

Davies. 

9.  Actual  duty;  office. 

The  order  of  human  society  cannot  be  preserved, 
nor  the  services  requisite  to  the  support  of  it  be  sup- 
plied, without  a  distinction  of  stations,  and  a  long 
subordination  of  offices.  Rogers 

10.  Employment;  business. 

If  stations  of  power  and  trust  were  constantly 
made  the  rewards  of  virtue,  men  of  great  abili- 
ties would  endeavour  to  excel  in  the  duties  of  a  re- 
ligious life,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  pub- 
lick service.  Swift. 

1 1.  Mditary  duty. 

When  hecometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 
or  is  put  to  a  piece  or  pike,  he  maketh  a  worthy 
soldier.  Spenser. 

At  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  his  youth,  and  want 
of  experience  in  sea-seruice,  had  somewhat  been 


shrewdly  touched,  even  before  the  sluices  of  popu- 
lar liberty  were  yet  set  open.  Wotton. 

12.  A  military  achievement. 

Such  fellows  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  ser- 
vices were  done,  at  such  and  such  a  breach. 

Shaksp. 

13.  Purpose;  use. 

All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  for 
uses  of  honour;  some  be  common  stuff,  and  for 
mean  services,  yet  profitable.  Spelman. 

14.  Useful  office;  advantage  conferred. 
The  stork's  plea,  when  taken  in  a  net,  was,  the 

service  she  did  in  picking  up  venomous  creatures. 

L'Estrange. 

The  clergy  prevent  themselves  from  doing  much 
service  to  religion,  by  affecting  so  much  to  converse 
with  each  other,  and  caring  so  little  to  mingle  with 
the  laity.  Sivift. 

Gentle  streams  visit  populous  towns  in  their 
course,  and  are  at  once  of  ornament  and  service  to 
them.  pope 

That  service  may  really  be  done,  the  medicine 
must  be  given  in  larger  quantities.  Mead. 

15.  Favour. 

To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due, 
My  fool  usurps  my  body.  Shaksp. 

16.  Publick  office  of  devotion. 
According  to  this  form  of  theirs,  it  must  stand 

for  a  rule,  No  sermon,  no  service.  Hooker. 

If  that  very  service  of  God  in  the  Jewish  synago- 
gues, which  our  Lord  did  approve  and  sanctify  with 
his  own  presence,  had  so  large  portions  of  the  law 
and  prophets,  together  with  the  many  prayers  and 
psalms  read  day  by  day,  as  equal  in  a  manner  the 
length  of  ours,  and  yet  in  that  respect  was  never 
thought  to  deserve  blame;  is  it  now  an  offence,  that 
the  like  measure  of  time  is  bestowed  in  the  like 
manner?  Hooker. 

I  know  no  necessity  why  private  and  single  abili- 
ties should  quite  justle  out  and  deprive  the  chuich 
of  the  joint  abilities  and  concurrent  gifts  of  many 
learned  and  godly  men,  such  as  the  composers  of 
the  service  book  were.  King  Charles. 

The  congregation  was  discomposed,  and  divine 
service  broken  off.  Watts. 

17.  Course;  order  of  dishes. 

Cleopatra  made  Antonia  a  supper  sumptuous  and 
royal ;  howbeit  there  was  no  extraordinary  service 
seen  on  the  board.  Hakewill. 

18.  A  tree  and  fruit,  [sorbus,  Latin.] 
The  flower  consists  of  several  leaves,  which  are 

placed  orbicularly,  and  expand  in  form  of  a  rose, 
whose  flower-cup  afterwards  becomes  a  fruit  shaped 
like  a  pear  or  medlar;  to  which  must  be  added, 
pennated  leaves  like  that  of  the  ash.  Miller. 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  car- 
nation; in  his  left  hand  a  basket  of  services,  med- 
lars, and  other  fruits  that  ripen  late.         Peacham. 
Serviceable,  ser'vis-a-bl.  adj.  [_se7-vissa- 
ble,  old  Fr.  from  service.'] 

1.  Active;  diligent;  officious. 

He  was  sent  to  the  king's  court,  with  letters  from 
that  officer,  containing  his  own  serviceable  diligence 
in  discovering  so  great  a  personage;  adding  withal 
more  than  was  true  of  his  conjectures.  Sidney. 

I  know  thee  well,  a  serviceable  villain; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress 
As  badness  could  desire.  Shaksp. 

2.  Useful;  beneficial. 

Religion  hath  force  to  qualify  all  sorts  of  men, 
and  to  make  them,  in  publick  affairs,  the  more  ser- 
viceable; governors  the  apter  to  rule  with  consci- 
ence; inferiors,  for  conscience  sake,  the  willinger 
to  obey.  Hooker. 

So  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting, 
Be  serviceable  to  my  son.  Shaksp. 

His  own  inclinations  were  to  confine  himself  to 
his  own  business,  and  be  serviceable  to  religion  and 
learning.  Jtterbury. 

A  book  to  justify  the  revolution  archbishop  Til- 
lotson recommended  to  the  king,  as  the  most  ser- 
viceable treatise  that  could  have  been  published 
then.  Swift. 
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Se'rviceabi.f.ness,  ser'vls-H-bl-nes.  n.  e. 

[from  serviceable.] 
\.  Officiousness;  activity. 

He  might  continually  be  in  her  presence,  shew- 
ing more  humble  serviceableness  and  joy  to  content 
her  than  ever  before.  Sidney. 

2.   Usefulness;  beneficialness. 

All  action  being  for  some  end,  its  aptness  to  be 
commanded  or  forbidden  must  be  founded  upon  its 
serviceable ncss  or  disserviceableness  to  some  end. 

Nor  r  is. 
Se'rvile,  ser'vil.1*0  adj.  [servil,  French; 
servilis,  Latin.] 

1.  Slavish;  dependant;  mean. 

Fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death; 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death's  servile  breath. 

Sliaksp. 
From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 
Acceptance  of  large  grace,  from  servile  fear 
To  fnial.  Milton. 

Even  fortune  rules  no  more  a  servile  land, 
Where  exil'd  tyrants  still  by  turns  command. 

Pope. 

2.  Fawning;  cringing. 

The  most  servile  flattery  is  lodged  the  most  easily 
in  the  grossest  capacity,  for  their  ordinary  conceit 
draweth  a  yielding  to  their  greaters,  and  then  have 
they  not  wit  to  discern  the  right  degree  of  duty. 

Sidney. 
She  must  bend  the  servile  knee, 
And  fawning  take  the  splendid  robber's  boon. 

Thomson. 
Se'rvilely,  seVvil-le.  adv.  [from  servile.] 
Meanly;  slavishly. 
T'  each  changing  news  they  chang'd  affections 
bring, 
And  servilely  from  fate  expect  a  king.         Dryden. 
He  affects  a  singularity  in  his  actions  and  thoughts, 
rather  than  servilely  to  copy  from  the  wisest.  Swift. 
Se'rvileness,  seVvii-nes.  ?    n.  s.   [from 
Servi'lity,  ser-vire-te.     5       servile.] 

1.  Subjection;  involuntary  obedience. 

What,  besides  this  unhappy  servility  to  custom, 
can  possibly  reconcile  men,  that  own  Christianity, 
to  a  practice  widely  distant  from  it? 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Meanness;  dependance;  baseness. 

3.  Submission  from  fear. 

The  angels  and  daemons,  those  by  their  subser- 
viency, and  these  by  the  servility  of  their  obedi- 
ence, manifestly  declared  Christ  and  his  apostles  to 
be  vested  with  an  authority  derived  from  their  Lord. 

West. 

4.  Slavery;  the  condition  of  a  slave. 

To  be  a  queen  in  bondage,  is  more  vile 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility; 
For  princes  should  be  free.  Shahsp. 

Se'rving-man,  seYving-man.  n.  s.  [serve 


When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds, 
Constrain'd  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 

Shaksp. 
Fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary. 

Shakspcare. 

One  who  acts   under  another;    a  fol- 
lower. 

Our  Norman  conqueror  gave  away  to  his  servi- 
tors the  lauds  and  possessions  of  such  as  did  oppose 
his  invasion.  Davies. 

One  who  professes  duty  and  obedience. 

My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass, 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor.         Shaksp. 
4.  One  of  the  lowest  order  in  the  univer- 


sity. 


and  man  ]    A  menial  servant. 

Your  niece  did  more  favours  to  the  duke's  ser- 
ving-man than  ever  she  bestowed  on  me.     Shaksp. 

Just  in  the  nick;  the  cook  knock'd  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 
His  summons  did  obey; 
Each  sening-man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
March 'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd  band, 

Presented,  and  away.  Suckling. 

With  Dennis  you  did  ne'er  combine, 
Not  you,  to  steal  your  master's  wine; 
Except  a  bottle  now  and  then, 
To  welcome  brother  serving-men.  Swift 

Se'rvitor,  ser've-tur.lB«  n.  s.  [serviteur, 

French.] 
1.  Servant;  attendant.  A  word  obsolete. 
This  workman,  whose  servitor  nature  is,  bcin^ 
only  one,  the  heathens  imagining  to  be  more  gave 
him  in  the  sky  the  name  of  Jupiter;  in  the  air  of 
Juno;  in  the  water,  of  Neptune;  in  the  earth'  of 
Vesta  and  Ceres.  i/oojl.£r 

1  hus  are  poor  servitors, 


1 


His  learning  is  much  of  a  size  with  his  birth  and 
education;  no  more  of  either  than  what  a  poor  hun- 
gry servitor  can  be  expected  to  bring  with  him  from 
his  college.  Sivijt. 

Se'rviiude,  seVve-tude.  n.s.  [servitude, 

French;   servitus,  Latin.] 
1.  Slavery;  state  of  a  slave;  dependance. 
Aristotle  speaketh  of  men,  whom  nature  hath 
framed  for  the  state  of  servitude,  saying,  They  have 
reason  so  far  forth  as  to  conceive  when  others  di- 
rect them.  Hooker. 

You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude, 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt.     Shaksp. 

Unjustly  thou  deprar'st  it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude,  to  serve  whom  God  ordains, 
Or  nature:  God  and  nature  bid  the  same, 
When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest.  Milton. 

Though  it  is  necessary  that  some  persons  in  the 
world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  servitude, 
yet  certainly  they  must  be  much  beholding  to  their 
own  fancy,  that  they  can  be  pleased  at  it;  for  he 
that  rises  up  early,  and  goes  to  bed  late,  only  to  re- 
ceive addresses,  is  really  as  much  abridged  in  his 
freedom,  as  he  that  waits  to  present  one.  South. 
2.   Servants  collectively.     Not  in  use. 

After  him  a  cumb'rous  train 
Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude. 

Milton. 
Se'rum,  se'rum.  n.  s.  [Latin.! 
" .  The  thin  and  watery  part  that  separ- 
ates Irom  the  rest  in  any  liquor,  as  in 
milk  the  whey  from  the  cream. 
.  The  part  of  the  blood  which  in  coagu- 
lation separates  from  the  grume. 

Blood  is  the  most  universal  juice  in  an  animal 
body;  the  red  part  of  it  differs  from  the  serum,  the 
serum  from  the  lymph,  the  lymph  from  the  nervous 
juice,  and  that  from  the  several  other  humours  se- 
parated in  the  glands.  drbuthnot. 

Sesquia'lter,  sfis-kwe  aTte>.  ) 

Sesquia'lteral,  ses-kwe-ai'ter-al.  5      J 
[sesquialtere,  Fr.  sesquialter,  Latin.] 
In  geometry,  is  a  ratio  where  one  quan- 
tity or  number  contains  another  once 
and  half  as  much  more,  as  6  and  9. 

Dice. 

In  all  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun, 
and  of  the  secondary  planets  about  the  primary  onesj 
the  periodical  times  are  in  a  sesquialter  proportion 
to  the  mean  distance.  Cheyne 

As  the  six  primary  planets  revolve  about  the  sun, 
so  the  secondary  ones  are  moved  about  them,  in 
the  same  sesquialteral  proportion  of  their  periodical 
motions  to  their  orbs.  Bentley 

Se'squipedal,  ses-kwip'pe-dal. 
Sesquipedalian,     ses-kwe-pe 
an.*18  adj.  [scsquifiedalis,  Lat 
taining  a  foot  and  a  half. 

As  for  my  own  part,  I  am  but  a  sesquipedal,  hav- 
ing only  six  foot  and  a  half  of  stature         Addison 
Hast  thou  ever  measured  the  gigautick  Ethiopian, 

4k2 
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whose  stature  is  above  eight  cubits  high,  or  the  ses- 
quipedalian pigmy?  Jlrbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Si</bqu i plicate,  ses-kwip'ple-kai.n  adj. 
[In  mathematicks.]  Is  the  proportion 
one  quantity  or  number  has  to  another, 
in  the  ratio  ol  one  and  a  half  to  one. 

The  periodical  times  of  the  planets  aio  jn  se'squir 
plicate  proportion,  and  not  a  duplicate  proportion  of 
the  distances  from  the  center  or  the  radii;  and  con- 
sequently the  planets  cannot  be  carried  about  by  an 
harmonically  circulating  fluid.  Cheyne. 

Sesquite'ktian,  ses-kwe-teVshun.  [In 
mathematicks.]  Having  such  a  ratio,  as 
that  one  quantity  or  number  contains 
another  once  and  one  third  part  more, 
as  between  6  and  8. 
Sess,  s£s.  n.  s.  [for  asses,  cess,  or  cense.~\ 
Rate;  cess  charged;  tax. 

His  army  was  so  ill  paid  and  governed,  as  the 
English  suffered  more  damage  by  the  sess  of  his  sol- 
diers, than  they  gained  profit  or  security  by  abating 
the  pride  of  their  enemies.  Davies 

Se'ssion,  sesh'un.  n.  s.  [session,  Fr.  sessio, 
Latin.] 
.  The  act  of  sitting. 

He  hath  as  man,  not  as  God  only,  a  supreme  do- 
minion over  quick  and  dead;  for  so  much  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  and  his  session  at  the  ri»ht  hand 
of  AGod'  do  iuiP°lt-  Hooker. 

Many,  though  they  concede  a  table-gesture,  will 
hardly  allow  this  usual  way  of  session.  Brown. 

!.  A  state  assembly  of  magistrates  or  se- 
nators. 

They  are  ready  t'  appear 
Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.        Shakspeare. 

Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady.  Shakspeare. 

The  old  man,  mindful  still  of  moan, 
Weeping,  thus  bespake  the  session.  Chapman. 

Oi  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
The  great  result.  Milton 

Call'd  to  council  all  the  Achaian  states, 
Nor  herald  sworn  the  session  to  proclaim.       Pope. 
■  The  space  for  which  an  assembly  sits] 
without  intermission  or  recess. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  parliament,  that 
any  bill  that  had  been  rejected  should  t.e  again  pre- 
ferred the  same  session.  Clarendon. 
The  second  Nicene  council  affords  us  plentiful 
assistance  in  the  first  session,  wherein  the  pope's  vi- 
car declares  thatMeletius  was  ordain'd  by  Arian 
bishops,  and  yet  his  ordination  was  never  question- 

6  M        ,  Stilliugjket. 

Many  decrees  are  enacted,  which  at  the  next  ses- 
sion are  repealed.  J^miSt 

4.  A  meeting  of  justices:  &b,  the  sessions 

of  the  peace. 
Se'sterce,  ses'terse.  n.  s.   [sesterce,  Fr. 
sestertium,  Lat.]    Among  the  Romans, 
a  sum  of  about   81.    1  s.  5d.  half-penny 
sorting.  nic( 

Several  of  them  would  rather  chuse  a  sum  in  ses. 
terces,^  than  in  pounds  sterling.  .iddison. 

To  SET,    set.    v.  a.  preterit  /  set;    part, 
pass.  /  am  set.  [sutgan,  or  satyan,  Go- 
thick;  f  eccan,  Sax.  setten,  Dutch.] 
1     To  place;   to  put  in  any  situation  or 
place;  to  put. 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss  winch  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 

Shakspeare. 
But  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  counter- 
feiting the  action  of  an  old  woman,  delivered  me, 

the  knave  constable  Had  set  me  i'  th"  common  stocks 
{or*  **J*  Shakspeare. 

They  that  are  younger  have  me  in  derision,  whose 
fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the 
dogs  of  my  flock.  y  ^ 


SET 


SET 


SET 


He  that  hath  received  his  testimony,  hath  set  to 

his  seal,  that  God  is  true.  John. 

They  have  set  her  a  bed  in  the  midst  of  the  slain. 

Ezekiel. 

God  set  them  in  the  firmament,  to  give  light  upon 

the  earth.  ,  Genesis. 

She  sets  the  bar  that  causes  all  my  pain ; 
One  gift  refus'd,  makes  all  their  bounty  vain.  Dryd. 
The  lives  of  the  revealers  may  be  justly  enough 
set  over  against  the  revelation,  to  find  whether  they 
agree.  Jltterbury. 

2.  To  put  into  any  condition,  state,  or  pos- 
ture. 

They  thought  the  very  disturbance  of  things  es- 
tablished an  hire  sufficient  to  set  them  on  work. 

Hooker. 
That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
Would  he  abuse  the  count'nance  of  the  king, 
Alack!  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach! 

Shakspeare. 
Our  princely  general, 
Will  give  you  audience;  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
You  shall  enjoy  them;  ev'ry  thing  set  off 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies.  Shaksp, 

This  present  enterprize  set  off  his  head, 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman 
Is  now  alive.  Shakspeare. 

Ye  caused  every  man  his  servant,  whom  he  had 
set  at  liberty,  to  return.  Jeremiah. 

Every  sabbath  ye  shall  set  it  in  order.     Leviticus. 
I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his 
father.  Matthew. 

Thou  shalt  pour  out  into  all  those  vessels,  and  set 
aside  that  which  is  full.  2  Kings. 

The  beauty  of  his  ornament  he  set  in  majesty, 
but  they  made  images;  therefore  have  I  set  it  far 
from  them.  Ezekiel. 

The  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set  wide  open. 

Nahum- 
The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge.  Jeremiah. 
The  shipping  might  be  set  on  work  by  fishing,  by 
transportations  from  port  to  port.  bacon 
This  wheel,  set  on  going,  did  pour  a  war  upon  the 
Venetians  with  such  a  tempest,  as  Padua  and  Tre- 
vigi  were  taken  from  them.  Bacon. 
That  this  may  be  done  with  the  more  advantage, 
some  hours  must  be  set  apart  for  this  examination. 

Duppa 

Finding  the  river  fordable  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge, 

he  set  over  his  horse.  Hayward. 

By  his  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers.         Milton. 

Equal  success  has  set  these  champions  high, 
And  both  resolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  die.         Waller. 
Nothing  renders  a  man  so  inconsiderable;   for  it 
sets  him  above  the  meaner  sort  of  company,  and 
makes  him  intolerable  to  the  better. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Some  are  reclaimed  by  punishment,  and  some  are 

set  right  by  good  nature.  UEslrange. 

The  fire  was  form'd  she  sets  the  kettle  on.  Dryd. 

Leda's  present  came 

To  ruin  Troy,  and  set  the  world  on  flame.  Dryden. 

Set  calf  betimes  to  school,  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry.        Dryden. 

Over-labour'd  with  so  long  a  course, 
'Tis  time  to  set  at  ease  the  smoking  horse.  Dryden. 

The  punish'd  crime  shall  set  my  soul  at  ease, 
And  murm'ring  manes  of  my  friend  appease.  Dryd. 

Jove  call'd  in  haste 
The  son  of  Maia,  with  severe  decree, 
To  kill  the  keeper,  and  to  set  her  free.        Dryden. 
If  such  a  tradition  were  at  any  time  endeavoured 
to  be  set  on  foot,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  it 
should  at  first  gain  entertainment.  Tillotson. 

When  the  father  looks  sour  on  the  child,  every 
body  else  should  put  on  the  same  coldness,  till  for- 
giveness asked,  and  a  reformation  of  his  fault  has 
set  him  right  again,  and  restored  him  to  his  former 
credit.  Locke. 

His  practice  must  by  no  means  cross  his  precepts, 
unless  he  intend  to  set  him  wrong.  Locke. 

If  the  fear  of  absolute  and  irresistible  power  set 


it  on  upon  the  mind,  the  idea  is  likely  to  sink  the 
deeper.  Locke. 

When  he  has  once  chosen  it,  it  raises  desire  that 
proportionably  gives  him  uneasiness,  which  deter- 
mines his  will,  and  sets  him  at  work  in  pursuit  of 
his  choice  on  all  occasions.  Locke. 

This  river, 
When  nature's  self  lay  ready  to  expire, 
Quench'd  the  dire  flame  that  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Addison. 

A  couple  of  lovers  agreed,  at  parting,  to  set  aside 
one  half  hour  in  the  day  to  think  of  each  other. 

Addison. 

Your  fortunes  place  you  far  above  the  necessity 
of  learning,  but  nothing  can  set  you  above  the  orna- 
ment of  it.  Felton. 

Their  first  movement  and  impressed  motions  de- 
mand the  impulse  of  an  almighty  hand  to  set  them 
a-going.  Vheyne. 

That  the  wheels  were  but  small,  may  be  guessed 
from  a  custom  they  have  of  taking  them  off,  and 
setting  them  on.  Pope. 

Be  frequent  in  setting  such  causes  at  work,  whose 
effects  you  desire  to  know.  Walts. 

3.  To  make  motionless;  to  fix  immove- 
ably. 

Struck  with  the  sight,  inanimate  she  seems, 
Set  are  her  eyes,  and  motionless  her  limbs.  Garth. 

4.  To  fix;  to  state  by  some  rule. 
Hereon  the  prompter  falls  to  flat  railing  in  the 

bitterest  terms;  which  the  gentleman,  with  a  set 
gesture  and  countenance,  still  soberly  related;  until 
the  ordinary,  driven  at  last  into  a  mad  rage,  was 
fain  to  give  over.  Carew 

The  town  of  Bern  has  handsome  fountains  plant- 
ed, at  set  distances,  from  one  end  of  the  streets  to 
the  other.  Addison. 

To  regulate;  to  adjust. 

In  court  they  determine  the  king's  good  by  his 
desires,  which  is  a  kind  of  setting  the  sun  by  the 
dial.  Suckling. 

God  bears  a  different  respect  to  places  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  his  worship,  to  what  he  bears  to 
places  designed  to  common  uses.  South. 

Our  palates  grow  into  a  liking  of  the  seasoning 
and  cookery  which  by  custom  they  are  set  to.  Locke. 

He  rules  the  church's  ulest  dominions, 
And  sets  men's  faith  by  his  opinions.  Prior. 

Against  experience  he  believes, 
He  argues  against  demolish  anon; 

Pleas'd  when  his  reason  he  deceives, 
And  sets  his  judgment  by  his  passion.  Prior. 

6.  To  fit  to  nmsick;  to  adapt  with  notes. 
Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute. 

Dryden. 

Grief  he  tames  that  fetters  it  in  verse; 
But  when  1  have  done  so, 
Some  man,  his  art  or  voice  to  show, 
Doth  set  and  sing  my  pain; 
And,  by  delighting  many,  frees  again 
Grief,  which  verse  did  restrain.  Donne. 

I  had  one  day  set  the  hundredth  psalm,  and  was 
singing  the  first  line,  in  order  to  put  the  congrega- 
tion iuto  the  tune.  Spectator. 

7.  To  piant;  not  sow. 
Whatsoever  fruit  useth  to  be  set  upon  a  root  or  a 

slip,  if  it  be  sown,  will  degenerate.  Bacon. 

I  prostrate  fell, 
To  shrubs  and  plants  my  vile  devotion  paid, 
And  set  the  bearded  leek  to  which  I  pray'd.  Prior. 

8.  To  intersperse  or  variegate  with  any 
thing. 

As  with  stars,  their  bodies  all, 
And  wings,  were  set  with  eyes.  Milton- 

High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set, 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet.  Dryden 

The  body  is  smooth  on  that  end,  and  on  this  it  is 
set  with  ridges  round  the  point.  Woodward. 

9.  To  reduce  from  a  fractured  or  dislo- 
cated state. 

Can  honour  set  to  a  leg?  no:  or  an  arm?  no:  ho- 
nour hath  no  skill  in  surgery  then?  no.        Shaksp. 


Considering  what  an  orderly  life  I  had  led,  I  only 
commanded  that  my  arm  and  leg  should  be  set,  and 
my  body  anointed  with  oil.  Herbert. 

The  fracture  was  of  both- the  focils  of  the  left 
leg:  he  had  been  in  great  pain  from  the  time  of  the 
setting.  Wiseman. 

Credit  is  gained  by  course  of  time,  and  seldom 
recovers  a  strain;  but,  if  broken,  is  never  well  set 
again.  Temple. 

10.  To  fix  the  affection;  to  determine  the 
thoughts. 

Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things 
on  the  earth.  Colossiuns. 

They  should  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  for- 
get his  works.  Psalms. 

Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  ex- 
ecuted speedily,  the  heart  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them 
to  do  evil.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Some  I  found  wond'rous  harsh, 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite. 

Milton. 
Set  not  thy  heart 
Thus  overfond  on  that  which  is  not  thine.    Milton. 

When  we  are  well,  our  hearts  are  set, 
Which  way  we  care  not,  to  be  rich  or  great. 

Denham. 

Our  hearts  are  so  much  set  upon  the  value  of  the 
benefits  received,  that  we  never  think  of  the  be- 
stower.  L'Estrange. 

These  bubbles  of  the  shallowest,  emptiest  sorrow, 
Wrhich  children  vent  for  toys,  and  women  rain 
For  any  trifle  their  fond  hearts  are  set  on. 

Dryden  and  Lee. 

Should  we  set  our  hearts  only  upon  these  things, 
and  be  able  to  taste  no  pleasure  but  what  is  sensual, 
we  must  be  extremely  miserable  when  we  come  un- 
to the  other  world,  because  we  should  meet  with 
nothing  to  entertain  ourselves.  Tillotson. 

No  sooner  is  one  action  dispatched,  which  we  are 
set  upon,  but  another  uneasiness  is  ready  to  set  us 
oa  work.  Locke. 

Minds,  altogether  set  on  trade  and  profit,  often 
contract  a  certain  narrowness  of  temper.    Jiddison. 

Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  disappoint- 
ing us  in  what  our  hearts  are  most  set  upon.  Sped. 

An  Englishman,  who  has  any  degree  of  reflec- 
tion, cannot  be  better  awakened  to  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion in  general,  than  by  observing  how  the  minds 
of  all  mankind  are  set  upon  this  important  point, 
and  how  every  nation  is  attentive  to  the  great  busi- 
ness of  their  being.  Jiddison. 

I  am  much  concerned  when  I  see  young  gentle- 
men of  fortune  so  wholly  set  upou  pleasures,  that 
they  neglect  all  improvements  in  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. Jiddison. 

11.  To  predetermine;  to  settle. 

We  may  still  doubt  whether  the  Lord,  in  such 
indifferent  ceremonies  as  those  whereof  we  dispute, 
did  frame  his  people  of  set  purpose  unto  any  utter 
dissimilitude  with  Egyptians,  or  with  any  other  na- 
tion. Hooker. 

He  remembers  only  the  name  of  Conon,  and  for- 
gets the  other,  on  set  purpose,  to  shew  his  country 
swain  was  no  great  scholar.  Dryden. 

12.  To  establish;  to  appoint;  to  fix. 

Of  all  helps  for  due  performance  of  this  service, 
the  greatest  is  that  very  set  and  standing  order  it- 
self, which,  framed  with  common  advice,  hath  for 
matter  and  form  prescribed  whatsoever  is  herein 
publickly  done.  Hooker. 

It  pleased  the  king  to  send  me,  and  I  set  him  a 
time.  Nehemiah. 

He  selteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcheth  out 
all  perfection.  Job. 

In  studies,  whatsoever  a  man  commandeth  upon 
himself,  let  him  set  hours  for  it,  but  whatsoever  is 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for  any 
set  times,  for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of  themselves, 
so  as  the  spaces  of  other  business  or  studies  will  suf- 
fice. Bacon. 

For  using  set  and  prescribed  forms,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  wholesome  words,  being  known,  are 
aptest  to  excite  judicious  and  fervent  affections. 

King  Charlet. 


SET 


SET 


S  E  T 


His  seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head. 

Milton. 

Though  set  form  of  prayer  be  an  abomination, 
Set  forms  of  petitions  find  great  approbation. 

Denham. 

Set  places  and  set  hours  are  but  parts  of  that  wor- 
ship we  owe.  South. 

That  law  cannot  keep  men  from  taking  more  use 
than  you  set,  the  want  of  money  being  that  alone 
which  regulates  its  price,  will  appear,  if  we  consi- 
der bow  hard  it  is  to  set  a  price  upon  unnecessary 
commodities;  but  how  impossible  it  is  to  set  a  rate 
upon  victuals  in  a  time  of  famine.  Locke. 

Set  him  such  a  task,  to  be  done  in  such  a  time. 

Locke. 

Take  set  times  of  meditating  on  what  is  future. 

Jltlerbury. 

Should  a  man  go  about,  with  never  so  set  study 
and  design,  to  describe  such  a  natural  form  of  the 
year  as  that  which  is  at  present  established,  he 
could  scarcely  ever  do  it  in  so  few  words  that  were 
so  fit.  Woodward. 

13.  To  appoint  to  an  office;  to  assign  to  a 
post. 

Am  1  a  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thou  settest  a  watch 
over  me?  Job. 

As  in  the  subordinations  of  government  the  king 
is  offended  by  any  insults  to  an  inferior  magistrate, 
10  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  universe  is  affronted  by 
a  breach  of  allegiance  to  those  whom  he  has  set 
over  us.  Jlddison. 

1-4.  To  exhibit;  to  display:  with  before. 

Through  the  variety  of  my  reading,  I  set  before 
me  many  examples  both  of  ancient  and  later  times. 

Bacon. 

Reject  not  then  what  offer'd  means:  who  knows 
But  God  hath  set  before  us  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house?  Milton. 

Long  has  my  soul  desir'd  this  time  and  place, 
To  set  before  your  sight  your  glorious  race.  Dryden. 

A  spacious  veil  from  his  broad  shoulders  flew, 
That  set  the  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view: 
The  flaming  chariot  and  the  steeds  it  shew'd, 
And  (he  whole,  fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd.  Jlddison. 

When  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish, 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none.  Jlddison. 

He  supplies  his  not  appearing  in  the  present  scene 
of  action,  by  setting  his  character  before  us,  and 
continually  forcing  his  patience,  prudence,  and  va- 
lour upon  our  observation.  Broome- 

15.  To  propose  to  choice. 

All  that  can  be  done  is  to  set  the  thing  before  men, 
and  to  offer  it  to  their  choice.  Tillotson. 

16.  To  value;  to  estimate;  to  rate. 

Be  you  contented 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought, 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench?  Shak. 

The  backwardness  parents  shew  in  indulging 
their  faults,  will  make  them  set  a  greater  value  on 
their  credit  themselves,  and  teach  them  to  be  the 
more  careful  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  others. 

Locke. 

If  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  and  will  not 
only  be  virtuous,  but  wealthy,  popular,  and  every 
thing  that  has  a  value  set  upon  it  by  the  world,  we 
shall  live  and  die  in  misery.  Jiddison. 

Have  I  not  set  at  nought  my  noble  birth, 
A  spotless  fame,  and  an  unblemish'd  race, 
The  peace  of  innocence  and  pride  of  virtue? 
My  prodigality  has  given  thee  all.  Roxce. 

Though  the  same  sun,  with  all-diffusive  rays, 
Blush  in  the  rose  and  in  the  diamond  blaze, 

We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  pow'r, 
And  always  set  the  gem  above  the  flow'r.        Pope. 

17.  To  stake  at  play. 

What  sad  disorders  play  begets! 
DespVaie  and  mad,  at  length  he  sets 
Those  darts,  whose  points  make  gods  adore.  Prior. 

18.  To  offer  a  wager  at  dice  to  another. 
Who  sets  me  else?  I'll  throw  at  all.  Shakspeare. 

19.  To  fix  in  metal. 

Thiuk  so  vast  a  treasure  as  your  son 


Too  great  for  any  private  man's  possession; 
And  him  too  rich  a  jewel  to  be  set 
In  vulgar  metal  for  a  vulgar  use.  Dryden. 

He  may  learn  to  cut,  polish,  and  set  precious 
stones.  Locke 

20.  To  embarrass;  to  distress;  to  perplex. 
[This  is  used,  I  think,  by  mistake,  for 
beset:  as, 

Adam,  hard  beset,  replied.  Milton.] 
Those  who  raise  popular  murmurs  and  discon- 
tents against  his  majesty's  government,  that  they 
find  so  very  few  and  so  very  improper  occasions  for 
them,  shew  how  hard  they  are  set  in  this  particular, 
represeut  the  bill  as  a  grievance.  Jiddison. 

21.  To  fix  in  an  artificial  manner,  so  as 

to  produce  a  particular  effect. 

The  proud  have  laid  a  snare  for  me,  they  have 
set  gins.  Psalms. 

22.  To  apply  to  something,  as  a  thing  to 
be  done. 

Unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury, 
that  the  lord  may  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  settest 
thine  hand  to.  Deuteronomy. 

With  whate'er  gall  thou  seWst  thyself  to  write, 
Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite.  Dryden. 

23.  To  fix  the  eyes. 

I  will  set  mine  eyes  upon  them  for  good,  and  bring 
them  again  to  this  land.  Jeremiah. 

Joy  salutes  me  when  I  set 
My  blest  eyes  on  Amoret.  Waller. 

24.  To  offer  for  a  price. 

There  is  not  a  more  wicked  thing  than  a  covetous 
man;  for  such  an  one  setlethhis  own  soul  to  sale. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

25.  To  place  in  order;  to  frame. 
After  it  was  framed,  and  ready  to  be  set  together, 

he  was,  with  infinite  labour  and  charge,  carried  by- 
land  with  camels  through  that  hot  and  sandy  coun- 
try. Knolles. 

26.  To  station;  to  place. 
Coenus  has  betray'd 

The  bitter  truths  that  our  loose  court  upbraid: 

Your  friend  was  set  upon  you  for  a  spy, 

And  on  his  witness  you  are  doomed  to  die.  Dryden. 

27.  To  oppose. 
Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's?        Shakspeare. 

28.  To  bring  to  a  fine  edge:  as,  to  set  a 
razor. 

29.  To  point  out,  without  noise  or  disturb- 
ance: as,  a  dog  sets  birds. 

30.  To  Set  about.     To  apply  to. 

They  should  make  them  play  games,  or  endea- 
vour it,  and  set  themselves  about  it.  Locke. 
al.  To  Set  against.  To  place  in  a  state 
of  enmity  or  opposition. 

The  king  of  Babylon  set  himself  against  Jerusa- 
lem. Ezckiel. 

The  devil  hath  reason  to  set  himself  against  it; 
for  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  him  than  a  soul 
armed  with  prayer.  Duppa. 

There  should  be  such  a  being  as  assists  us  against 
our  worst  enemies,  and  comforts  us  under  our  sharp- 
est sufferings,  when  all  other  things  set  themselves 
against  us.  Tillotson. 

32  To  Set  against.  To  oppose;  to  place 
in  rhetorical  opposition. 

This  perishing  of  the  world  in  a  deluge  is  set 
against,  or  compared  with,  the  perishing  of  the 
world  in  the  conflagration.  Burnet. 

33.  To  Set  a/iart.  To  neglect  for  a  sea- 
son. 

They  highly  commended  his  forwardness,  and  all 
other  matters  for  that  time  set  apart.  Knolles. 

34.  To  Set  aside.  To  omit  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

Set  your  knighthood  and  your  soldiership  aside, 
and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  you  lye  in  your 
throat.  Shakspeare. 


In  1585  followed  the  prosperous  expedition  of 
Drake  and  Carlisle;  in  the  which  Iset aside  the  tak- 
ing of  St.  Jago  and  St.  Domingo,  as  surprizes  rather 
than  encounters.  Bacon. 

My  highest  interest  is  not  to  be  deceived  about 
these  matters;  therefore,  setting  aside  all  other  con- 
siderations, I  will  endeavour  to  know  the  truth,  and 
yield  to  that.  Tillotson 

35.  To  Set  aside.     To  reject. 

I'll  look  into  the  pretensions  of  each,  and  shew 
upon  what  ground  it  is  that  I  embrace  that  of  the 
deluge,  and  set  aside  all  the  rest.  Woodward. 

No  longer  now  docs  my  neglected  mind 
Its  wonted  stores  and  old  ideas  find: 
Fix'd  judgment  there  no  longer  does  abide, 
To  taste  the  true,  or  set  the  false  aside.  Prior. 

36.  To  Set  aside.  To  abrogate;  to  annul. 
Several  innovations,  made  to  the  detriment  of 

the  English  merchant,  are  now  entirely  set  aside. 

Jlddison. 
There  may  be 
Reasons  of  so  much  pow'r  and  cogent  force, 
As  may  ev'n  set  aside  this  right  of  birth: 
If  sons  have  rights,  yet  fathers  have  'em  too.  Rowe. 
He  shews  what  absurdities  follow  upon  such  a 
supposition;  and  the  greater  those  absurdities  are, 
the  more  strongly  do  they  eviuce  the  falsity  of  that 
supposition  from  whence  they  flow,  and  consequent- 
ly the  truth  of  the  doctrine  set  aside  by  that  suppo- 
sition. Jltterbury. 

37.  To  Set  by.  To  regard;  to  esteem. 
David  behaved  himself  more  wisely  than  all,  so 

that  his  name  was  much  set  by.  1  Samuel. 

38.  To  Set  by.     To  reject  or   omit  for 
the  present. 

You  shall  hardly  edify  me,  that  those  nations 
might  not,  by  the  law  of  nature,  have  been  subdued 
by  any  nation  that  had  only  policy  and  moral  virtue; 
though  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  whereof  we 
shall  speak  in  the  proper  place,  were  set  by,  and 
not  made  part  of  the  case.  Bacon. 

39.  To  Set  down.      To  explain,  or  relate 
in  writing. 

They  have  set  down,  that  a  rose  set  by  garlick  is 
sweeter,  because  the  more  fetid  juice  goeth  into  the 
garlick.  Bacon. 

Some  rules  were  to  be  set  down  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army.  Clarendon. 

The  reasons  that  led  me  into  the  meaning  which 
prevailed  on  my  mind,  are  set  down.  Locke. 

An  eminent  instance  of  this,  to  shew  what  use 
can  do,  1  shall  set  down.  Locke. 

1  shall  set  down  an  account  of  a  discourse  1  chanc- 
ed to  have  with  one  of  these  rural  statesmen. 

Jlddison. 

40.  To   Set  down.     To  register  or  note 
in  any  book  or  paper;  to  put  in  writing. 

Every  man,  careful  of  virtuous  observation,  stu- 
dious of  scripture,  and  given  unto  any  abstinence 
in  diet,  was  set  down  in  his  calendar  of  suspected 
Priscilianists.  Hooker. 

Let  those  that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  them.  Shakspeare. 

Take 
One  half  of  my  commission,  and  set  dmvn 
As  best  thou  art  experiene'd,  since  thou  know'st 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness.    Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  forbear  setting  down  the  beautiful  de- 
scription Ciaudian  has  made  of  a  wild  beast,  newly 
brought  from  the  woods,  and  making  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  full  amphitheatre.  Mdison. 

41.  To  Set  down.  To  fix  on  a  resolve. 
Finding  him  so  resolutely  set  down,  that  he  was 

neither  by  fair  nor  foul  means,  but  only  by  force,  to 
be  removed  out  of  his  town,  he  inclosed  the  same 
round.  Knolles. 

42.  To  Set  down.  To  fix;  to  establish. 
This  law  we  may  name  eternal,  being  that  order 

which  God  before  all  others  hath  set  down  with 
himself,  for  himself  to  do  all  things  by.        Hooker. 

43.  To  Set  forth.     To   publish;   to  pro- 
mulgate; to  make  appear. 

My  willing  love, 


SET 


SET 


SET 


The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  jour  pursuit.  Shakspeare. 

The  poems,  which  have  been  so  ill  set  forth  un- 
der his  name,  are  as  he  first  writ  them.       Waller. 

44.  'To  Set  forth .     To  raise;  to  send  out 
on  expeditions. 

Our  merchants,  to  their  great  charges,  set  forth 
fleets  to  descry  the  seas.  Abbot. 

The  Venetian  admiral  had  a  fleet  of  sixty  gallies, 
set  forth  by  the  Venetians.  Knolles. 

45.  To  Set  forth.  To  display;  to  explain; 

to  represent. 

As  for  words  to  set  forth  such  lewdness,  it  is  tfot 
hard  for  them  to  give  a  goodly  and  painted  shew 
thereunto,  burrowed  even  from  the  praises  proper 
to  virtue.  Spenser 

Whereas  it  is  commonly  set  forth  green  or  yellow, 
it  is  inclining  to  white.  Brown. 

So  little  have  these  false  colours  dishonoured 
painting,  that  they  have  only  served  to  selfortli  her 
praise,  and  to  make  her  merit  further  known. 

Dryden. 

46.  To  Set  forth.     To  arrange;  to  place 
in  order. 

Up  higher  to  the  plain,  where  we'll  set  forth 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments.   Shaksj>eare . 

47.  To  Set  forth.   To  show;  to  exhibit. 
To  render  our  errours  more  monstrous,  and  what 

unto  a  miracle  sets  forth  the  patience  of  God,  he 
hath  endeavoured  to  make  the  world  believe  he 
was  God  himself.  Brown. 

To  set  forth  great  things  by  small.  Milton. 

The  two  humours,  of  a  cheerful  trust  in  provi- 
dence, and  a  suspicious  diffidence  of  it,  are  very 
well  setforth  here  for  our  instruction.     VEstrange. 

When  poor  Rutilus  spends  all  his  worth, 
In  hopes  of  setting  one  good  dinner  forth, 
'Tis  downright  madness.  Dryden. 

48.  To  Set  forward.  To  advance;  to  pro- 
mote. 

They  yield  that  reading  may  setfoneard,  but  not 
begin,  the  work  of  salvation.  Hooker. 

Amongst  them  there  are  not  those  helps  which 
others  have,  to  set  them  forward  in  the  way  of  life. 

Hooker. 

In  the  external  form  of  religion,  such  things  as 
are  apparently,  or  can  be  sufficiently  proved,  ef- 
fectual, and  generally  fit  to  set  forward  godliness, 
either  as  betokening  the  greatness  of  God,  or  as  be- 
seeming the  dignity  of  religion,  or  as  concurring 
with  celestial  impressions  in  the  minds  of  men,  may 
be  reverently  thought  of  Hooker. 

They  mar  my  path,  they  set  forward  my  calamity. 

Job. 

Dung  or  chalk,  applied  seasonably  to  the  roots  of 

trees,  doth  set  them  forwards.  Bacon. 

49.  To  Set  in.   To  put  in  a  way  to  begin. 
If  you  please  to  assist  and  set  me  in,  I  will  recol- 
lect myself.  Collier. 

50.  To  Set  off.  To  decorate;  to  recom- 
mend; to  adorn;  to  embellish.  It  an- 
swers to  the  French  rclever. 

Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  shew  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off-      Shaksp. 

The  prince  put  thee  into  my  service  for  no  other 
reason  than  lose*  me  off.  Shakspeare. 

Neglect  not  the  examples  of  those  that  have  car- 
ried themselves  ill  in  the  same  place;  not  to  set  off 
thyself  by  taxing  their  memory,  but  to  direct  thy- 
self what  to  avoid.  Bacon. 

May  you  be  happy,  and  your  sorrows  past 
Set  iff  those  joys  I  wish  may  ever  last.  Waller. 

The  figures  of  the  groupes  must  contrast  each 
other  by  their  several  positions:  thus,  in  a  play  some 
characters  must  be  raised  to  oppose  others,  and  to 
get  them  off.  Dryden. 

The  men,  whose  hearts  are  aimed  at,  are  the 
occasion  that  one  part  of  the  face  lies  under  a  kind 
of  disguise,  while  the  other  is  so  much  set  off  and 
adorned  by  the  owner.  Addison. 


Their  women  are  perfect  mistresses  in  shewing 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage:  they  are  always 
gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  off  the  worst  faces  with 
the  best  airs.  Addison 

The  general  good  sense  and  worthiness  of  his 
character,  makes  his  friends  observe  these  little 
singularities  as  foils,  that  rather  set  o^than  blem- 
ish bis  good  qualities.  Addison. 
The  work  will  never  take,  if  it  is  not  set  q^'with 
proper  scenes.  Addison. 
Claudiau  sets  iff  his  description  of  the  Eridanus 
with  all  the  poetica.  stories.  Addison. 
51.    To  Set  on  ot    upon.     To  animate;  to 
instigate;  to  incite. 

You  had  cither  never  attempted  this  change,  set 
on  with  hope;  or  never  discovered  it,  stopt  with 
despair.  Sidney. 

He  upbraids  Iago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast;  and  even  now  he  spake 
Iago  set  him  on.  Shakspeare. 

Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this 

Shakspeare. 

Baruch  setleth  thee  on  against  us,  to  deliver  us 

unto  the  Chaldeans.  Jeremiah. 

He  should   be  thought  to  be  mad,  or  set  on  and 

employed  by  his  own  or  the  malice  of  other  men  to 

abuse  the  duke.  Clarendon. 

In  opposition  sits 
Grim  death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on. 

Milton. 
The  vengeance  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of 
men,  will  join  forces -against  an  insulting  baseness, 
when  backed  with  greatness,  and  set  on  by  misin- 
formation. South. 
The  skill  used  in  dressing  up  power,  will  serve 
only  to  give  a  greater  edge  to  man's  natural  ambi- 
tion: what  can  this  do  but  set  man  on  the  more  ea- 
gerly to  scramble.1'                                         Locke. 
A  prince's   court  introduces  a  kind  of  luxury, 
that  sets  every   particular  person  upon  making  a 
higher  figure  than  is  consistent  with  his  revenue. 

Addison. 

52.  To  Set  on  or  ufion.  This  sense  may, 
perhaps,  be  rather  neutral.  To  attack; 
to  assault. 

There  you  missing  me,  I  was  taken  up  by  pirates, 
who,  putting  me  underboard  prisoner,  presently  set 
upon  another  ship,  and,  maintaining  a  long  fight,  in 
the  end  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Sidney. 

Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark: 
He's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead.  Shakspeare. 

So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  back.  Shakspeare. 

Alphonsus,  captain  of  another  of  the  gallies,  suf- 
fering his  men  to  straggle  too  far  into  the  land,  was 
set  upon  by  a  Turkish  pirate,  and  taken.      Knolles. 

Of  one  hundred  ships  there  came  scarce  thirty 
to  work:  howbeit  with  them,  and  such  as  came  daily 
in,  we  set  upon  them,  and  gave  them  the  chace. 

Bacon. 

If  I  had  been  set  upon  by  villians,  I  would  have 
redeemed  that  evil  by  this  which  I  now  suffer. 

Taylor. 

When  once  I  am  set  upon,  'twill  be  too  late  to  be 
whetting  when  I  should  be  fighting.       VEstrange. 

When  some  rival  power  invades  a  right, 
Flies  set  on  flies,  and  turtles  turtles  fight.       Garth. 

53.  To  Set  on.     To  employ  as  in  a  task. 
Set  on  thy  wife  t'  observe.  Shakspeare. 

54.  To  Set  on  or  ufion.  To  fix  the  atten- 
tion; to  determine  to  any  thing  with 
settled  and  full  resolution. 

It  becomes  a  true  lover  to  have  your  heart  more 
set  upon  her  good  than  your  own,  and  to  bear  a 
tenderer  respect  to  her  honour  than  your  satisfac- 
tion. Sidney. 

55.  To  Set  out.     To  assign;  to  allot. 
The  rest,  unable  to  serve  any  longer,  or  willing 

to  fall  to  thrift,  should  be  placed  in  part  of  the 

lands  by  them  won,  at  better  rate  than  others  to 

whom  the  same  shall  be  set  out.  Spenser. 

The  squaring  of  a  man's  thoughts  to  the  lot  that 


providence  has  set  out  for  him,  is  a  blessing. 

VEstrange- 

56.  To  Set  out.     To  publish. 
I  will  use  no  other  authority  than  that  excellent 

proclamation  set  out  by  the  king  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  and  annexed  before  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Bacon. 

if  all  should  be  set  out  to  the  world  by  an  angry 
whig,  the  consequence  must  be  a  confinement  of 
our  friend  for  some  months  more  to  his  garret. 

Swift. 

57.  To  Set  out.     To  mark  by  boundaries 
or  distinctions  of  space. 

Time  and  place,  taken  thus  for  determinate  por- 
tions of  those  infiuile  abysses  of  space  and  duration, 
set  out,  or  supposed  to  be  distinguished,  from  the 
rest  by  known  boundaries,  have  each  a  twofold  ac- 
ceptation. Locke. 

58.  To  Set  out.  To  adorn;  to  embellish. 
Au  ugly  woman,  in  a  rich  habit  set  out  with  jew- 
els, nothing  can  become.  Dryden. 

59.  To  Set  out.     To  raise;  to  equip. 
The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case 

of  great  necessity,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred 
gallies,  and  ten  galeasses.  Addison. 

60.  To  Set  out.     To  show;  to  display;  to 
recommend. 

Barbarossa,  in  his  discourses  concerning  the  con- 
quest of  Afnck,  setbim  out  as  a  most  fit  instrument 
for  subduing  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Knolles. 

I  could  set  out  that  best  side  of  Luther,  which 
our  author,  in  the  picture  he  has  given  us  of  him, 
has  thrown  into  shade,  thai  he  might  place  a  sup- 
posed deformity  more  in  view.  Atlerbury, 

61.  To  Set  out.     To  show;  to  prove. 
Those  very  reasons  set  out  how  heinous  his  sin 

was.  Atlerbury. 

62.  To  Set  ufi.     To  erect;   to  establish 
newly. 

There  are  many  excellent  institutions  of  charity 
lately  set  up,  and  which  deserve  all  manner  of  en- 
couragement, particularly  (hose  which  relate  to  the 
careful  and  pious  education  of  poor  children. 

Atlerbury. 

63.  To  Set  ufi.    To  enable  to  commence 
a  new  business. 

Who  could  not  win  the  mistress,  woo'd  the  maid, 
Set  up  themselves,  and  drove  a  sep'rate  trade. 

Pope, 

64.  To  Set  ufi.     To  build;  to  erect. 
Their  ancient  habitations  they  neglect, 

And  set  up  new:  then,  if  the  echo  like  not 

In  such  a  room,  they  pluck  down  those.  Ben  Jonson. 

Jacob  took  the  stone  that  he  had  for  his  pillow, 
and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar.  Genesis. 

Such  delight  hath  God  in  men 
Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 
Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle-  Milton. 

Images  were  not  set  up  or  worshipped  amongst 
the  heathens,  because  they  supposed  the  gods  to  be 
like  them.  Slillingfltet. 

Statutes  were  set  up  to  all  those  who  had  made 
themselves  eminent  for  any  noble  action.    Dryden. 

I  shall  shew  you  how  to  set  up  a  forge,  and  what 
tools  you  must  use.  Moxon. 

Patrons,  who  sneak  from  living  worth  to  dead, 
Withhold  the  pension  and  set  up  the  head.     Pope. 

65.  To   Set  ufi.     To  raise;   to  exalt;  to 
put  in  power. 

He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  kisow* 
ledge  could  be  setup  against  mortality.  Shakspeare. 

1  will  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of 
Saul,  and  set  up  the  throne  of  David  over  Israel. 

2  Samuel. 

Of  those  that  lead  these  parties,  if  you  could  take 
off  the  major  number,  the  lesser  would  govern;  nay, 
if  you  could  take  off  all,  they  would  set  up  one,  and 
follow  him.  Suckling. 

Homer  took  all  occasions  of  setting  up  his  own 
countrymen,  the  Grecians,  and  of  undervaluing  the 
Trojan  chiefs.  Drydm. 
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66.  To  Set  ufi.  To  establish;  to  appoint; 
to  fix. 

Whatever  practical  rule  is  generally  broken,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  iunate;  it  being  impossible  that 
men  should,  without  shame  or  fear,  serenely  break 
a  rule  which  they  could  not  but  evidently  know  that 
God  had  set  up.  Locke. 

67.  To  Set  ufi.     To  place  in  view. 

He  hatl>  taken  me  by  my  neck,  shaken  me  to 
pieces,  and  set  me  up  for  his  mark.  Job. 

Scarecrows  arc  set  up  to  keep  birds  from  corn 
and  fruit.  Bacon. 

Thy  father's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 
And  shows  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 
To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. 

Mdison. 

68.  To  Set  ufi.  To  place  in  repose;  to 
fix;  to  rest. 

Whilst  we  set  up  our  hopes  here,  we  do  not  so 
seriously,  as  we  ought,  consider  that  God  has  pro- 
vided another  and  better  place  for  us.  Wake. 

69.  To  Set  ufi.    To  raise  by  the  voice. 
My  right  eye  itches,  some  good  luck  is  near; 

Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear; 

I'll  set  up  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear.       Dryden. 

70.  To  Set  ufi.  To  advance;  to  propose 
to  reception. 

The  authors  that  set  up  this  opinion  were  not 
themselves  satisfied  with  it.  Burnet. 

71.  To  Set  ufi.  To  raise  to  a  sufficient 
fortune;  to  set  up  a  trade;  to  set  ufi  a 
trader. 

In  a  soldier's  life  there's  honour  to  be  got;  and 
one  lucky  hit  sets  up  a  man  for  ever.      L1  Estrange. 

72.  This  is  one  of  the  words  that  can 
hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  by 
various  and  multiplied  exemplification. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  referred  to  any  radi- 
cal or  primitive  notion;  it  very  frequent- 
ly includes  the  idea  of  a  change  made 
in  the  state  of  the  subject,  with  some 
degree  of  continuance  in  the  state  su- 
perinduced. 

To  Set,  set.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fall  below  the  horizon,  as  the  sun 
at  evening. 

The  sun  was  set.  Genesis- 

Whereas  the  setting  of  the  pleiades  and  seven 
stars  is  designed  the  term  of  autumn  and  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  unto  some  latitudes  these  stars  do 
never  set.  Brown. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
Give  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars.  Waller. 

Now  the  latter  watch  of  wasting  night, 
And  setting  stars,  to  kindly  rest  invite.         Dryden 

Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Lybian  main, 
When  pale  Orion  sets  in  wintry  rain, 
Than  stand  these  troops.  Dryden. 

My  eyes  no  object  met 
But  distant  skies  chat  in  the  ocean  set.         Dryden. 

The  Julian  eagles  here  their  wings  display, 
And  there  like  setting  stars  the  Decii  lay.      Garth. 

2.  To  be  fixed  hard. 

A  gathering  and  serring  of  the  spirits  together 
to  resist,  maketh  the  teeth  to  set  hard  one  against 
another-  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  extinguished  or  darkened,  as  the 
sun  at  night. 

Ahijah  could  not  see;  for  his  eyes  were  set,  by 
reason  of  his  age.  1  Kings. 

4.  To  fit  musick  to  words. 

That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune, 
Give  me  a  note:  your  ladyship  can  set. 
—As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible. 

Shakspeare 

5.  To  become  not  fluid;  to  concrete. 

That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to 
tet,  as  the  tradesmen  speak;  that  is,  to  exchange  its 
fluidity  for  firmness.  Boyle. 


6.  To  begin  a  journey. 
So  let  him  land, 

And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London.       Shaksp. 

On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  thou  shall  set  for- 
ward, 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march.   Shakspeare. 

The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported  to  Southampton.        Shakspeare. 

7.  To  put  one's  self  into  any  state  or  pos- 
ture of  removal. 

The  faithless  pirate  soon  will  set  to  sea, 
And  bear  the  royal  virgin  far  away.  Dryden. 

When  sets  he  forward? 
— He  is  near  at  hand.  Dryden. 

He,  with  forty  of  his  gallies,  in  most  warlike 
manner  appointed,  set  forward  with  Solyman's  am- 
bassador towards  Constantinople.  Knolles. 

8.  To  catch  birds  with  a  dog  that  sets 
them,  that  is  lies  down  and  points  them 
out;  and  with  a  large  net. 

When  I  go  a-hawking  or  setting,  I  think  myself 
beholden  to  him  that  assures  me,  that  in  such  a  field 
there  is  a  covey  of  partridges.  Boyle. 

9.  To  plant;  not  sow. 

In  gard'ning  ne'er  this  rule  forget, 
To  sow  dry,  and  set  wet.  Old  Proverb. 

10.  It  is  commonly  used  in  conversation, 
for  sit,  which,  though  undoubtedly  bar- 
barous, is  sometimes  found  in  authors. 

If  they  set  down  before 's  'fore  they  remove 
Bring  up  your  army.  Shakspeare. 

I  1.  To  apply  one's  self. 

If  he  sets  industriously  and  sincerely  to  perform 
the  commands  of  Christ,  he  can  have  no  ground  of 
doubting  but  it  shall  prove  successful  to  him. 

Hammond. 

12.  To  Set  about.  To  fall  to;  to  begin. 
We  find  it  most  hard  to  convince  them  that  it  is 

necessary  now,  at  this  very  present,  to  set  about  it: 
we  are  thought  a  little  too  hot  and  hasty,  when  we 
press  wicked  men  to  leave  their  sins  to-day,  as  long 
as  they  have  so  much  time  before  them  to  do  it  in. 

Calamy. 
How  preposterous  is  it,  never  to  set  about  works 
of  charity,  whilst  we  ourselves  can  see  them  per- 
formed ?  Jltlerbury. 

13.  To  Set  in.  To  become  settled  in  a 
particular  state. 

When  the  weather  was  set  in  to  be  very  bad,  I 
have  taken  a  whole  day's  journey  to  see  a  gallery 
furnished  by  great  masters.  Mdison. 

As  November  set  in  with  keen  frosts,  so  they  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  of  that  month,  without 
any  other  alteration  than  freezing  with  more  or  less 
severity,  as  the  winds  changed.  Ellis. 

A  storm  accordingly  happened  the  following  day; 
for  a  southern  monsoon  began  to  set  in.        Gulliver. 

1 4.  To  Set  on  or  ufion.  To  begin  a  march, 
journey,  or  enterprise. 

Be't  your  charge 
To  see  perform'd  the  tenor  of  our  word: 
Set  on.  Shakspeare. 

He  that  would  seriously  set  upon  the  search  of 
truth  ought  to  prepare  his  mind  with  a  love  of  it. 

Locke. 

The  understanding  would  presently  obtain   the 

knowledge  it  is  about,  and  then  set  upon  some  new 

inquiry.  Locke. 

15.  To  Set  on.  To  make  an  attack. 
Hence  every  leader  to  his  charge; 

For  on  their  answer  we  will  set  on  them.      Shaksp. 

16.  To  Set  out.  To  have  beginning. 

If  any  invisible  casuality  there  be,  it  is  question- 
able whether  its  activity  only  set  out  at  our  nativity, 
and  began  not  rather  in  the  womb.  Brown. 

17.  To  Set  out.  To  begin  a  journey,  or 
course. 

At  their  setting  out  they  must  have  their  coin- 
Biission  from  the  king.  Bacon 

I  shall  put  you  in  mind  where  you  promised  to 


set  out,  or  begin  your  tint  stage. 


llainmuiid. 


Me  thou  think'st  not  slow, 
Who  since  the  morning-hour  set  out  from  heav'n, 
Where  God  resides,  and  ere  niid-riay  nrriv'd 
In  liden  Milton. 

My  soul  then  mov'd  the  quicker  pace; 
Yours  first  set  out,  mine  rcach'd  her  in  the  race. 

Dryden. 

These  doctrines,  laid  down  for  foundations  of  any 
science,  were  called  principles,  as  the  beginnings 
from  which  we  must  set  out,  and  look  no  farther 
backwards.  Locke. 

He  that  sets  out  upon  iveak  legs,  will  not  only  go 
farther,  but  grow  stronger  too,  than  one  who  with 
firm  limbs  only  sits  still.  Locke. 

For  these  reasons  1  shall  set  out  for  London,  to- 
morrow. Mdison. 

Look  no  more  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  ex- 
istence, in  his  setting  out  for  eternity.         Mdison, 

The  dazzling  lustre  to  abate, 
He  set  not  out  in  all  his  pomp  and  stale, 
Clad  in  the  mildest  lightning.  Mdison. 

If  we  slacken  our  arms,  and  drop  our  oars,  we 
shall  be  hurried  back  to  the  place  from  whence  we 
first  set  out.  Mdison. 

18.  To  Set  out.     To  begin  the  world. 
He,  at  his  first  selling  out,  threw  himself  into 

court.  Mdison. 

Eugenio  set  out  from   the  same  university,  and 

about  the  same  time,  with  Corusodes.  Swift. 

19.  To  Set  to.     To  apply  himself  to. 

I  may  appeal  to  some,  who  have  made  this  their 
business,  whether  it  go  not  against  the  hr.ir  with 
them  to  set  to  any  thing  else.      Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

20.  To  Set  ufi.   To  begin  a  trade  openly. 
We  have  stock  enough  to  set  up  with,  capable 

of  infinite  advancement,  and  yet  no  less  capable  of 
total  decay.  Decay  of  Piety. 

A  man  of  a  clear  reputation,  though  his  bark  be 
split,  yet  he  saves  his  cargo;  has  something  left 
towards  setting  up  again,  and  so  is  in  capacity  of 
receiving  benefit  not  only  from  his  own  industry, 
but  the  friendship  of  others.   Govern,  of  the  Tongue. 

This  habit  of  writing  and  discoursing  was  ac- 
quired during  my  apprenticeship  in  London,  and 
a  long  residence  there  after  1  had  set  up  for  myself. 

Swift. 

21.  To  Set  ufi.     To  begin  a  scheme  of 
life. 

Eumenes,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  setting 
up  for  himself  after  the  death  of  his  master,  per- 
suaded his  principal  officers  to  lend  him  great  sums; 
after  which  they  were  forced  to  follow  him  for  their 
own  security.  rfrbuthnot. 

A  severe  treatment  might  tempt  them  to  set  up 
for  a  republick.  Mdison. 

22.  7b  Set  ufi.  To  profess  publickiy. 
Scow'ring  the  watch  grows  out-of-fashion  wit; 

Now  we  set  vp  for  tilting  in  the  pit.  Dryden 

Can  Folypliemus,  or  Antiphates, 
Who  gorge  themselves  with  man, 
Set  up  to  teach  humanity,  and  give 
By  their  example,  rules  for  us  to  live?  Diyden. 

Those  who  have  once  made  their  court  to  those 
mistresses  without  portions,  the  muses,  are  never 
like  to  set  up  for  fortunes.  Pope. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  those  men,  who 
set  up  for  morality  without  regard  to  religion,  are 
generally  but  virtuous  in  part.  Swift 

Set,  set.  fiart.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]     Re- 
gular; not  lax;  made  in  consequence  of 

some  formal  rule. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech, 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace. 

Shakspeare. 
Th'  indictment  of  the  good  lord  Hastings 
In  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engross'd.  Shuhpeare. 

He  would  not  perform  that  service  by  the  hazard 
of  one  set  battle,  but  by  dallying  otf  the  time 

Knolles. 
Set  speeches,  and  a  formal  tale, 
With  none  but  statesmeu  and  grave  fools  prevail. 

Diyden 
In  ten  set  battles  have  we  driv'n  back 


SET 

These  heathen  Saxons,  and  regain'd  our  earth. 

Dryden. 

What  we  hear  in  conversation  has  this  general 

advantage  over  set  discourses,  that  in  the  latter  we 

are  apt  to  attend  more  to  the  beauty  and  elegance 

of  the  composure  than  to  the  matter  delivered 

Rogers. 

Set,  set.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.    A  number  of  things   suited   to   each 

other;   things  considered  as  related  to 

each  other;  a  number  of  things  of  which 

one   cannot  conveniently  be  separated 

from  the  rest. 

Sensations  and  passions  seem  to  depend  upon  a 
particular  set  of  motions.  Collier. 

All  corpuscles  of  the  same  set  or  kind  agree  in 
every  thing.  Woodward. 

'Tis  not  a  set  of  features  or  complexion, 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire.        Jlddison. 

I  shall  here  lay  together  a  new  set  of  remarks, 
and  observe  the  artifices  of  our  enemies  to  raise 
such  prejudices.  Addison, 

Homer  introduced  that  monstrous  character,  to 
show  the  marvellous,  and  paint  it  in  a  new  set  of 
colours.  Broome. 

He  must  change  his  comrades; 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round, 
There  must  another  set  be  found.  Sunft. 

They  refer  to  those  critics  who  are  partial  to  some 
part  iular  set  of  writers  to  the  prejudice  of  others. 

Pope. 


SET 


Perhaps  there  is  no  man,  nor  set  of  men,  upon 
earth,  whose  sentiments  1  entirely  follow.       Halts. 

2.  Any  thing  not  sown,  but  put  in  a  state 
of  some  growth  into  the  ground. 

'Tis  rais'd  by  sets  or  berries,  like  white  thorn, 
and  lies  the  same  time  in  the  ground.      Mortimer. 

3.  The  apparent  fall  of  the  sun,  or  other 
bodies  of  heaven,  below  the  horizon. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set; 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.      Shaksp. 

When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 
—That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun.  Shakspeare. 

Before  srt  of  sun  that  day,  I  hope  to  reach  my 
winter  quarters.  Jltterbury  to  Pope. 

4.  A  wager  at  dice. 

That  was  but  civil  war,  an  equal  set, 
Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  eagles  fight. 

Dryden. 

5.  A  game. 

Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game, 
To  win  this  easy  match  play'd  for  a  crown? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set?     Shaksp. 

When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls, 
We  will,  in  France,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 

Shakspeare. 

Seta'ceous,  se-ta'shus.367  adj.  [seta,  Lat.] 
Bristly;  set  with  strong  hairs;  consist- 
ing of  strong  hairs. 

The  parent  insect,  with  its  stiff  setaceous  tail,  te- 

rebrates  the  rib  of  the  leaf  when  tender,  and  makes 

way  for  its  egg  into  the  very  pith.  Derham. 

Se'tfoil,  set'foil.  n.  s.  \_tormentilia,  Lat.] 

An  herb. 
Se'ton,  se't'n.170 n.s. [seton, French,  from 
seta,  Latin.] 

A  seton  is  made  when  the  skin  is  taken  up  with  a 
needle,  and  the  wound  kept  open  by  a  twist  of  silk, 
or  hair,  that  humours  may  vent  themselves.     Far- 
riers call  this  operation  in  cattle  rowelling.  Quincy 
1  made  a  seton  to  give  a  vent  to  the  humour. 

Wiseman. 

Sette'e,  set-tee',  n.  s.  A  large  long  seat 

with  a  back  to  it. 
Se'tter,  set'tur.93  n.  s.  [from  set.] 
"i.  One  who  sets. 

When  he  was  gone  I  cast  this  book  away:  I  could 


not  look  upon  it  but  with  weeping  eyes,  in  remem- 
bering him  who  was  the  only  setter  on  to  do  it. 

Jlscham. 
Shameless  Warwick,  peace! 
Proud  setter  up  and  pulicr  down  of  kings!    Shaksp- 
He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods. 

Acts. 

2.  A  dog  who  beats  the  field,  and  points 
the  bird  for  the  sportsmen. 

3.  A  maii  who  performs  the  office  of  a 
setting  dog,  or  finds  out  persons  to  be 
plundered. 

Another  set  of  men  are  the  devil's  setters,  who 
continually  beat  their  brains  how  to  draw  in  some 
innocent  unguarded  heir  into  their  hellish  net,  learn- 
ing his  humour,  prying  into  his  circumstances,  and 
observing  his  weak  side.  South. 

Se'tterwoht,  set'tur-wurt.  n.  s.  An  herb; 

a  species  of  hellebore. 
Se'tting    Dog,  set' ting-dog.  n.  s.  [cane 
sentacchione,   Italian;  setting  and  dog.'] 
A  dog  taught  to  find  game,  and  point 
it  out  to  the  sportsman. 

Will  obliges  young  heirs  with  a  setting  dog  he 
has  made  himself.  Jlddison. 

SE'TTLE,  set'tl.406  w.  s.  [reeol,  Saxon.] 
A  seat;  a  bench;  something  to  sit  on. 

From  the  bottom  to  the  lower  settle  shall  be  two 
cubits.  Ezekiel. 

The  man,  their  hearty  welcome  first  express'd, 
A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest, 
Inviting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  rest.  Dryden. 

To  Se'ttle,  set'tl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  place   in   any  certain   state  after  a 
time  of  fluctuation  or  disturbance. 
I  will  settle  yon  after  your  old  estates,  and  will  do 


SET 

Cover  ant-hills  up,  that  the  rain  may  settle  the 
turf  before  the  spring.  Mortimer. 

9.  To  fix  unalienably  by  legal  sanctions. 
I  have  given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish, 

and,  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled  upon 
him  a  good  annuity  for  life.  Spectator. 

10.  To  fix  inseparably. 
Exalt  your  passion  by  directing  and  settling  it 

upon  3n  object,  the  due  contemplation  of  whose 
loveliness  may  cure  perfectly  all  hurts  received 
from  mortal  beauty.  Boyle. 

11.  To  affect,  so  as  that  the  dregs  or  im- 
purities sink  to  the  bottom. 

So  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cleanse  the  air; 
So  working  seas  settle  and  purge  the  wine.  Davies. 

12.  To  compose;   to  put  into  a  state  of 
calmness. 

When  thou  art  settling  thyself  to  thy  devotions, 
imagine  thou  hearest  thy  Saviour  calling  to  thee,  as 
he  did  to  Martha,  Why  art  thou  so  careful  ?  Duppa. 

To  Se'ttle,  set'tl.  v.  n. 

1.  To  subside;  to  sink  to  the  bottom  and 

repose  there. 

That  country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the 
mud  brought  down  by  the  Nilus  which  settled  by  de- 


grees into  a  firm  land. 


Brown. 


Ezekiel. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


better  unto  you  than  at  your  beginnings 

In  hope  to  find 
Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  powers 
To  settle  here. 
2.  To  fix  in  any  way  of  life. 

The  father  thought  the  time  drew  on 
Of  settling  in  the  world  his  only  son. 
.  To  fix  in  any  place. 

Settled  in  his  face  I  see 
Sad  resolution. 
To  establish;  to  confirm. 
Justice  submitted  to  what  Abrapleas'd: 
Her  will  alone  could  settle  or  revoke, 
And  law  was  fix'd  by  what  she  latest  spoke.    Prior. 
,  To  determine;  to  affirm;  to  free  from 
ambiguity. 

This  exactness  will  be  troublesome,  and  therefore 
men  will  think  they  may  be  excused  from  settling 
the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  so  preciseiy  in 
their  minds.  Locke. 

Medals  give  a  very  great  light  to  history,  in  con- 
firming such  passages  as  are  true  in  old  authors,  and 
settling  such  as  are  told  after  different  manners. 

Jlddison. 

6.  To  make  certain  or  unchangeable. 
His  banish'd  gods  restor'd  to  rites  divine, 

And  settled  sure  succession  in  his  line.         Dryden. 

This,  by  a  settled  habit  in  things  whereof  we  have 
frequent  experience,  is  performed  so  quick,  that 
we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  sensation, 
which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment.      Locke. 

If  you  will  not  take  some  care  to  settle  our  lan- 
guage, and  put  it  into  a  state  of  continuance,  your 
memory  shall  not  be  preserved  above  an  hundred 
years,  further  than  by  imperfect  tradition.       Sioift. 

7.  To  fix;  not  to  sutler  to  continue  doubt- 
ful in  opinion,  or  desultory  and  waver- 
ing in  conduct. 

A  pamphlet  that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and 
the  Pretender;  they  desire  no  more:  it  will  settle 
the  wavering,  and  confirm  the  doubtful.         Swift. 

8.  To  make  close  or  compact. 


To  lose  motion  or  fermentation;  to  de- 
posit feces  at  the  bottom. 

Your  fury  then  boil'd  upward  to  a  foam; 
But,  since  this  message  came,  you  sink  and  settle, 
As  if  cold  water  had  been  pour'd  upon  you.    Dryd. 
A  government,  upon  such  occasions,  is  always 
thick  before  it  settles.  Jlddison. 

To  fix   one's   self;  to  establish  a  resi- 
dence. 

The  Spinetae,  descended  from  the  Pelesgi,  settled 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Po.  Jlrbulhnot. 

4.  To  choose  a  method  of  life;  to  establish 
a  domestick  state. 

As  people  marry  now,  and  settle, 
Fierce  love  abates  his  usual  mettle: 
Worldly  desires,  and  household  cares, 
Disturb  the  godhead's  soft  affairs.  Prior. 

5.  To  become  fixed  so  as  not  to  change. 
The  wind  came  about  and  settled  in  the  west,  so 

as  we  could  make  no  way.  Bacon. 

3.  To  quit  an  irregular  and  desultory  for 
a  methodical  life. 

7.  To  take  any  lasting  state. 
According  to  laws  established  by  the  divine  wis- 
dom, it  was  wrought  by  degrees  from  one  form  into 
another,  till  it  settled  at  length  into  an  habitable 
earth.  Burnet. 

Chyle,  before  it  circulates  with  the  blood,  is  whi- 
tish: by  the  force  of  circulation  it  runs  through  all 
the  intermediate  colours,  till  it  settles  in  an  intense 
red.  Jlrbulhnot. 

8.  To  rest;  to  repose. 
When  time  hath  worn  out  their  natural  vanity, 

and  taught  them  discretion,  their  fondness  settles 
on  its  proper  object.  Spectator. 

Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes.  Pope. 

9.  To  grow  calm. 
Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 

Come  not  before  him.  Shakspeare. 

10.  To  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 
He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  well. 

Garth. 

11.  To  contract. 
One  part  being  moist,  and  the  other  dry,  occa- 
sions its  settling  more  in  one  place  than  another, 
which  causes  cracks  and  settlings  in  the  wall. 

Mortimer. 

Se'ttledness,  set'tl'd-nes.  n.  s.  [from  set- 
tle.]    The    state  of  being  settled;  con- 
firmed state. 
What  one  party  thought  to  rivet  to  a  scttledness 
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by  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  Scots,  that  the 
other  rejects  and  contemns.  King  Charles- 

Se'ttxement,  set'tl-ment.  n.  s.  [from  set- 
tle.] 

1.  The  act  of  settling;  the  state  of  being 
settled. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  possession  by  legal 
sanction. 

My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  woods,  my  pastures  take, 
With  settlement  as  good  as  law  can  make.  Dryden. 

3.  A  jointure  granted  to  a  wife. 

Strcphon  sigh'd  so  loud  and  strong, 
He  blew  a  settlement  along; 
And  bravely  drove  his  rivals  down 
With  coach  and  six,  and  house  in  town.  Swift. 

4.  Subsidence;  dregs. 

Fullers  earth  left  a  thick  settlement.     Mortimer. 

5.  Act  of  quitting  a  roving  for  a  domes- 
tick  and  methodical  life. 

Every  man  living  has  a  design  in  his  head  upon 
wealth,  power,  or  settlement  in  the  world.     L'  Estr. 

6.  A  Colony;  a  place  where  a  colony  is 
established. 

Se'twal,  set'wa.1.  n.  s.  [yaleriana,  Lat.J 
An  herb.  Diet. 

SE'VEN,  sevVn.103  adj.  [r-eopon,  Sax.] 
1.  Four  and  three;  one  more  than  six.  It 
is  commonly  used  in  poetry  as  one  syl- 
lable. 

Let  ev'ry  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.  Shakspeare. 

Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by 
Sevens.  Genesis. 

Pharmis,  king  of  the  Medes,  it  is  said,  he  over- 
threw and  cruelly  murdered,  with  his  seven  children. 

Raleigh. 
Ser'n  bullocks,  yet  unyok'd,  for  Phoebus  chuse; 
And  for  Diana  sev'n  unspotted  ewes,  Dryden. 

Se'venfold,  sev'v'n-fold.  adj.  \_seven  and 
fold.]  Repeated  seven  times;  having  se- 
ven doubles;  increased  seven  times. 
Upon  this  dreadful  beast  with  sevenfold  head 
He  set  the  false  Duessa,  for  more  awe  and  dread. 

Fairy  Queen. 
The  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.  Shakspeare. 

Not  for  that  silly  old  morality, 
That  as  these  links  were  knit,  our  loves  should  be, 
Mourn  I,  that  I  thy  sevenfold  chain  have  lost, 
Nor  for  the  luck's  sake,  but  the  bitter  cost.  Donne. 
What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  fires, 
Awak'd  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage. 

Milton. 
Fair  queen, 
Who  sway'st  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharian  isle, 
And  sevenfold  falls  of  disemboguing  Nile.    Dryden 
Se'venfold,  sev'v'n-fold.  adv.  In  the  pro- 
portion of  seven  to  one. 

Whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall   be 

taken  on  him  sevenfold.  Genesis. 

Wrath  meet  thy  flight  sevenfold.  Milton. 

Se'vennight,  sen'mt.14*  n.  s.  [seven  and 

night.'] 

1.  A  week;  the  time  from  one  day  of  the 
week  to  the  next  day  of  the  same  de- 
nomination preceding  or  following;  a 
■week  numbered  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  old  northern  nations,  as  in 

fortnight. 

Rome  was  either  more  grateful  to  the  beholders, 
or  more  noble  in  itself,  than  justs  with  the  sword 
and  lance,  maintained  for  a  sevennight  together. 

Sidney. 
Iago's  footing  here 
Anticipates  our  thoughts  a  se'nnighfs  speed.  Sliaks. 
Shining  woods,  laid  in  a  dry  room,  within  a  seven- 
night  lost  their  shining.  Bacon. 

2.  We  use  still   the   word   sevennight  or 
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se'nnight  in  computing  time:  as,  it  hap- 
pened on  Monday  was  sevennight,  that 
is,  on  the  Monday  before  last  Monday; 
it  will  be  done  on  Monday  sevennight, 
that  is,  on  the  Monday  after  next  Mon- 
day. 

This  comes  from  one  of  those  untuckcred  ladies 
whom  you  were  so  sharp  upon  on  Monday  was 
se'nnight.  Addison. 

Se'venscore,  sev'v'n-skore.  adj.  \_seven 
and  score.]  Seven  times  twenty;  a  hun- 
dred and  forty. 

The  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  till  she 
was  sewenscore  years  old,  did  dentize  twice  or  thrice; 
casting  her  old  teeth,  and  others  coming  in  their 
place.  Bacon. 

Se'venteen,  sev'v'n-teen.  adj.  [peopon- 
tyne,  Saxon.]  Seven  and  ten;  seven 
added  to  ten. 
Se'venteenth,  sev'v'n-teen^A.  adj.  [feo- 
ponteofca,  Sax.]  The  seventh  after  the 
tenth;  the  ordinal  of  seventeen. 

In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  the  se- 
cond month,  the  seventeenth  day,  were  all  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  broken  up.  Genesis. 
The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  perfected  by  the 
king  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  Judge  Hale, 

Sr'venth,  sev'v'n^A.  adj.  [peoponfca, 
Saxon.] 

1.  The  ordinal  of  seven:  the  first  after  the 
sixth. 

The  child  born  in  the  seventh  month  doth  com- 
monly well.  Bacon. 

Thy  air  is  like  the  first: 
A  third  is  like  the  former.     Filthy  hags 
Why  do  you  shew  me  this?  A  fourth.'  Start  eyes! 
What!  will  the  line  stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom? 
Another  yet?  A  seventh?  I'll  see  no  more.  Shaksp. 

So  Pharaoh,  or  some  greater  king  than  he, 
Provided  for  the  seventh  necessity: 
Taught  from  above  his  magazines  to  frame; 
That  famine  was  prevented  ere  it  came.       Dryden. 

2.  Containing  one  part  in  seven. 

Se'venthly,  sev'v'n^A-le.  adv.  [from  se- 
venth.] In  the  seventh  place:  an  ordi- 
nal adverb. 

Seventhly,  living  bodies  have  sense,  which  plants 
have  not.  Bacon. 

Se'ventieth,   sev'v'n-te-e7A.   adj.  [from 
seventy.]     The  tenth,  seven  times  re- 
peated; the  ordinal  of  seventy. 
Se'venty,  sev'v'n-te.  adj.  [hanbpeopon- 
C15,  Saxon.]    Seven  times  ten. 

Worthy  Marcius, 
Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  hanish'd,  we  would  muster  all, 
From  twelve  to  seventy.  Shakspeare. 

We  call  not  that  death  immature,  if  a  man  lives 
till  seventy  Taylor. 

The  weight  of  seventy  winters  prest  him  down, 

He  bent  beneath  the  burthen  of  a  crown.     Dryden. 

In  the  Hebrew,  there  is  a  particle  consisting  but 

ofoiie  single  letter,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  up 

seventy  several  significations.  Locke. 

To  Se'vkr,  sev'vur.98  v.  a.  [sevrer,  Fr. 
se/iaro,  Latin.] 

1.  To  part  by  violence  from  the  rest. 

Forgetful  queen,  who  sever'd  that  bright  head, 
Which  charm 'd  two  mighty  monarchs  to  ber  bed. 

Granville. 

2.  To  divide;  to  part;  to  force  asunder. 
They  are  not  so  far  disjoined  and  severed,  but 

that  they  come  at  length  to  meet.  Hooker. 

Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held;  our  sswrfd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  float.  Shakspeare 

What  thou  art  is  mine: 
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Our  state  cannot  be  severed,  we  are  one, 

One  flesh;  to  lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself.  Milton 

3.  To  separate;  to  segregate;  to  put  in  dif- 
ferent orders  or  places. 

The  angels  shall  sever  the  wicked  from  among 
the  just.  Matthew- 

He,  with  his  guide,  the  farther  fields  attain'd; 
Where  severed  from  the  rest  the  warrior  souls  re- 
main'd.  Dryden- 

4.  To  separate  by  chymical  operation. 

5.  To  divide  by  distinctions. 

This  axiom  is  of  large  extent,  and  would  be  se- 
vered and  refined  by  trial.  Bacon 

6.  To  disjoin;  to  disunite. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing-  clouds  in  yonder  east.  Shaksp 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense, 
That  I  stand  up  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows!  better  I  were  distract, 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs; 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves  Shakspeare. 

The  medical  virtues  lodge  in  some  one  or  other 
of  its  principles,  and  may  therefore  usually  be 
sought  for  in  that  principle  severed  from  the  others. 

Boyle. 

7.  To  keep  distinct;  to  keep  apart. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun; 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  severed  in  a  pale  clear  shining  sky.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  sever  Goshen,  that  no  swarms  of  flies  shall 
be  there.  Exodus. 

To  Se'ver,  sev'vur.98  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  separation;  to  make  a  par- 
tition. 

The  Lord  shall  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel 
and  of  Egypt.  Exodus. 

There  remains  so  much  religion,  as  to  know  how 
to  sever  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  things. 

King  Charles. 

Better  from  me  thou  sever  not.  Milton. 

2.  To  suffer  disjunction. 

Fortune,  divorce 
Pomp  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  suff'rance  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  severing.  Shakspeare. 

Se'veral,  sev'ur-al.88  adj.  [from  sever.] 

1.  Different;  distinct  from  one  another. 

Divers  sorts  of  beasts  come  from  several  parts  to 
drink;  and  so  being  refreshed,  fall  to  couple,  and 
many  times  with  several  kinds.  Bacon. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  made  piece  and 
piece,  by  several  attempts,  in  several  ages.    Davics. 

Four  several  armies  to  the  field  are  led, 
Which  high  in  equal  hopes  four  princes  head. 

Dryden. 

2.  Divers;  many.  It  is  used  in  any  num- 
ber not  large,  and  more  than  two. 

This  country  is  large,  having  in  it  many  people 
and  several  ktngdoms.  Abbot- 

This  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe. 

Milton. 

We  might  have  repaired  the  losses  of  one  cam- 
paign by  the  advantages  of  another,  and,  after  seve- 
ral victories  gained  over  us,  might  have  still  kept 
the  enemy  from  our  gates.  Addison. 

3.  Particular;  single. 
Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain, 

As  Rupert  or  as  Albemarle  were  there.       Dryden. 

4.  Distinct;  appropriate. 
The  parts  and  passages  of  state  are  so  many,  as 

to  express  them  fully,  would  require  a  several  trea- 
tise. Davits. 

Like  things  to  like,  the  rest  to  several  place 
Disparted  Milton. 

Each  might  his  scv'ral  province  well  command, 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand.   Pope. 

Se'veral,  sev'ur-al.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] 

1.  A  state  of  separation,  or  partition.  This 
substantive  has  a  plural. 
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More  profit  is  quieter  found  |2 

Were  pastures  in  several  be, 

Of  one  silly  aker  of  ground   . 
Than  champion  maketh  of  three.  Tusser. 

Each  particular  singly  taken. 
This  by  some  severals 
Of  head  piece  extraordinary,  lower  messes 
Perchance  arc  to  this  business  purblind.       Shaksp. 

There  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
The  severals.  Shakspeare. 

That  will  appear  to  be  a  methodical  successive 
observation  of  these  severals,  as  degrees  and  steps 
preparative  the  one  to  the  other.  Hammond. 

Several  of  them  neither  rose  from  any  conspicu- 
ous family,  nor  left  any  behind  them.  Mdison. 
.  Any  enclosed  or  separate  place. 

They  had  their  several  for  heathen  nations,  their 
several  for  the  people  of  their  own  nation,  their  se- 
veral for  men,  their  several  for  women,  their  several 
for  their  priests,  and  for  the  high  priest  alone  their 
several.  Hooker. 

i.  Enclosed  ground. 

There  was  a  nobleman  that  was  lean  of  visage, 
but  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  grew  pretty 
plump  and  fat.  One  said  to  him,  Your  lordship 
doth  contrary  to  other  married  men;  for  they  at 
firsi  wax  lean,  and  you  wax  fat  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh stood  by  and  said,  There  is  no  beast,  that  if 
you  take  him  from  the  common,  and  put  him  into 
the  several,  but  will  wax  fat.  Bacon. 

se'verally,  seVur-al-£.  adv.  [from  seve- 
ral.^ Distinctly;  particularly;  separate- 
ly; apart  from  others. 

Consider  angels  each  of  them  severally  in  him- 
self, and  their  law  is,  All  ye  his  angels  praise  him. 

Hooker. 

Nature  and  scripture,  both  jointly  and  not  seve- 
rally, either  of  them,  be  so  complete,  that  unto 
everlasting  felicity  we  need  not  the  knowledge  of 
any  thing  more  than  these  two  may  easily  furnish 
our  minds  with.  Hooker. 

Th'  apostles  could  not  be  confin'd 
To  these  or  those,  but  severally  design'd 
Their  large  commission  round  the  world  to  blow. 

Dryden. 

We  ought  not  so  much  to  love  likeness  as  beauty, 
and  to  chuse  from  the  fairest  bodies  severally  the 
fairest  parts.  Dryden. 

Others  were  so  very  small  and  close  together, 
that  I  could  not  keep  my  eye  steady  on  them  seve- 
rally, so  as  to  number  them.  Newton. 

Sf/veralty,  seVur-al-te.  n.  s.  [from  seve- 
ral.'] Staie  of  separation  from  the  rest. 
The  jointure  or  advancement  of  the  lady  was 
the  third  part  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  the 
dukedom  of  Cornwall,  and  earldom  of  Chester,  to 
be  set  forth  in  severalty.  Bacon. 

Having  considered  the  apertions  in  severalty,  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  requisites,  1  am  now  come 
to  the  casting  and  contexture  of  the  whole  work. 

Wotlon. 


SE  V 

Rigid;  austere;  morose;  harsh;  not  in- 
dulgent. 

Am  1  upbraided?  not  enough  severe, 
It  seems,  in  thy  restraint.  Milton. 

In  his  looks  serene, 
When  angry  most  he  seemed,  and  most  severe, 
What  else  but  favour  shone?  Milton. 

Nor  blame  severe  his  choice, 
Warbling  the  Grecian  woes.  Pope. 

3.  Cruel;  inexorable. 
His  severe  wrath  shall  be  sharpen  for  a  sword. 

Wisdom. 

4.  Regulated  by  rigid  rules;  strict. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe  and  pure, 

Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd.  Milton. 
Exempt  from  all  levity  of  appearance; 
grave;  sober;  sedate. 

His  grave  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace.       Milton. 

Your  looks  must  alter,  as  your  subject  does, 
From  kind  to  fierce,  from  wanton  to  severe.  Waller. 

Taught  by  thy  practice  steadily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.        Pope. 
6.  Not  lax;    not  airy;  close;   strictly  me- 


[* 
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Se'verance,  sev'ur-anse.  n.  s 
ver.]  Separation;  partition. 

Those  rivers  inclose  a  neck  of  land,  in  regard 
of  his  fruitfulness  not  unworthy  of  a  severance . 

Carew. 

Seve're,  se-vere'. adj.  [severe,  Fr.  seve- 

rus,  Lat.] 
1.  Sh?rp;  apt  to  punish;  censorious;  apt  to 
blame;  hard;  rigorous. 

Let  your  zeal,  if  it  must  be  expressed  in  anger, 
be  always  more  severe  against  thyself  than  against 
others.  Taylor. 

Soon  mov'd  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve: 
What  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips,  Adam  severe? 

Milton. 

What  made  the  church  of  Alexandria  be  so  severe 

with  Origen  for,  but  holding  the  incense  in  his 

hands,  which  those  about  him  cast  from  thence  upon 

the  altar?  yet  for  this  he  was  cast  out  of  the  church. 

Slillingfleet. 


thodical;  rigidly  exact. 

Their  beauty  I  leave  it  rather  to  the  delicate 
wit  of  poets,  than  venture  upon  so  nice  a  subject 
with  my  severer  style.  More. 

7.  Painful;  afflictive. 

These  piercing  fires  are  soft,  as  now  severe.  Milton. 

8.  Close    concise;  not  luxuriant. 
The  Latin,  a  most  severe  and  compendious  lan- 
guage, often  expresses  that  in  one  word,  which  mo- 
dern tongues  cannot  in  more.  Dryden. 

Severely,  se-vere'le.  adv.  [from  severe.] 

1.  Painfully;  afflictively. 

We  have  wasted  our  strength  to  attain  ends  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  which  we  undertook  the  war: 
and  often  to  effect  others,  which  after  a  peace  we 
may  severely  repent.  Swift. 

2.  Ferociously;  horridly. 

More  formidable  Hydra  stands  within: 
Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin.     Dryden. 

3.  Strictly;  rigorously. 

To  be  or  fondly  or  severely  kind.  Savage. 

Seve'rity,  se-veVe-te.611  n.  s.  [sevcritas, 

Latin.] 
I.  Cruel  treatment;   sharpness  of  punish- 
ment. 

I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond, 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity.  Shakspeare. 

He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands;  he  hath  resisted  law, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power, 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought.  Shakspeare. 

Never  were  so  great  rebellions  expiated  with  so 
little  blood;  as  for  the  severity  used  upon  those  ta- 
ken in  Kent,  it  was  but  upon  a  scum  of  people. 

Bacon. 

There  is  a  difference  between  an  ecclesiastical 
censure  and  severity:  for  under  a  censure  we  only 
include  excommunication,  suspension,  and  an  in- 
terdict; but  under  an  ecclesiastical  severity  every 
other  punishment  of  the  church  is  intended:  but 
according  to  some,  a  censure  and  a  severity  is  the 
same.  Jiylifie. 

2.  Hardness;  power  of  distressing. 
Though  nature  hath   given  insects  sagacity  to 

avoid  the  winter  cold,  yet  its  severity  finds  them 
out.  Hale. 

3.  Strictness;  rigid  accuracy. 
Confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth,  becom- 
ing, I  must  pass  over  many  instances  of  your  mili- 
tary skill.  Dryden. 

4.  Rigour;  austerity;  harshness;  want  of 
mildness;  want  of  indulgence. 

Sevoca'tion,  sSv-6-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [sevoco, 
Latin/)     The  act  of  calling  aside. 


SEX 

To  Sew,  su.  for  sue.  To  follow.    Spenser. 

To  SEW,  so.266   v.  n.    [««o,  Latin.]    To 

join  any  thing  by  the  use  of  the  needle. 

A  time  to  rent  and  a  time  to  sew.  Eccles. 

To  Sew,  so.  v.  a.  To  join  by  threads  drawn 
with  a  needle. 

No  man  scweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old 
garment.  Mark. 

To  Sew  up.,   so-up'.    To  enclose  in  any 
thing  sewed. 

If  ever  1  said  loose-bodied  gown,  seio  me  up  in 

the  skirts  of  it.  Shakspeare. 

My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  and  thou 

sewest  up  my  iniquity.  Job. 

To  Sew,  su.  v.  a.  To  drain  a  pond  for  the 
fish.  Ainsworth. 

Se'wer,  su'ur.2GC  n.  s.  \escuyer  trenchant, 
French;  or  asseour,  old    French,  from 
asseoire,  to  set  down;  for  these  officers 
set  the  dishes  on  the  table.     JYtwton'a 
•'  Milton.] 

1.  An  officer  who  serves  up  a  feast. 
Marshall'd  feast, 
Serv'd  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals: 
The  skill  of  artifice  or  office  mean.  Milton. 

The  cook  and  sewer  each  his  talent  tries, 
In  various  figures  scenes  of  dishes  rise.         Dryden, 

I.  [from  issue,  issuer,  pron.  shore.]  A 
passage  for  water  to  run  through,  now 
corrupted  to  shore.  Coivell. 

The  fenmen  hold  that  the  seivers  must  be  kept 
so,  as  the  water  may  not  stay  too  long  in  the  spring, 
till  the  weeds  and  sedge  be  grown  up.  Bacon. 

Men  suffer  their  private  judgment  to  be  drawn 
into  the  common  sewer  or  stream  of  the  present 
vogue.  King  Charles. 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick,  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight. 

Milton. 
3.  He  that  uses  a  needle,  [pron.  so'ilr.] 
Sex,  seks.    n.  s.    \_sexe,   French;   sexus, 
Latin.] 

The  property  by  which  any  animal  is 
male  or  female. 
These  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world.  Milton* 
Under  his  forming  hand  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  different  sex.  Milton. 

.  Womankind,  by  way  of  emphasis. 
Unhappy  sex!  whose  beauty  is  your  snare; 
Expos'd  to  trials;  made  too  frail  to  bear.     Dryden. 
Shame  is  hard  to  be  overcome;  but  if  the  sex 
once  get  the  better  of  it,  it  gives  them  afterwards 
no  more  trouble.  Garth. 

Se'xagenary,  s£ks-ad'jen-ar-£.  adj.  [sex- 
agenaire,  French;  sexagenarius,  Lat.] 
Aged  sixty  years. 

Sexage'sima,  s£ks-a-jes's£-ma.  n.  s.  [La- 
tin.] The  second  Sunday  before  Lent. 

Sexagesimal,  s£ks-a-jeYse-mal.  adj 
[from  sexagesimus,  Latin.]  Sixtieth; 
numbered  by  sixties. 

SEXA'NGLED,s£ks-ang'gl'd.36fl       ~>      adj. 

Sexa'ngular,  seks-ang'gu-lar.  5  [fr°m 
sex  and  angulus,  Latin.]  Having  six 
corners  or  angles;  hexagonal. 

The  grubs  from  their  scxangular  abode 
Crawl  out  unfinish'd  like  the  maggot's  brood.  Dryd. 

Sexa'ngularly,  s£ks-ang'gu-lar-16.  adv. 
[from  sexangular.]    With  six  angles; 

hexagonally. 
SEXE'NNiAL,se^s-en'ne-al.113  arf/'.[se.r  and 
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annus,  Lat.]  Lasting  six  years;  happen- 
ing once  in  six  years. 
Se'xtain,  seks-tln.308  n.  s.  [from  sexta?is, 

sex,  Latin.]    A  stanza  of  six  lines. 
Se'xtant,  seks'tant.    n.  s.    [sextant,  Fr.] 

The  sixth  part  of  a  circle. 
Se'xtary,    seks'tfir-e.     n.  s.    [sextarius, 

Latin.]  A  pint  and  a  half. 
Se'xtary,  seks'ti\r-e.  ?  n.  s.  The  same  as 
Se'xtry,  seks'tre.        }       sacristy.    Diet. 
Se'xtile,  seks'til.140  adj.  \_sextilis,  Lat.] 
Is  such  a  position  or  aspect  of  two  pla- 
nets, when  at  60  degrees  distant,   or  at 
the  distance  of  two  signs  from  one  an- 
other, and  is  marked  thus  *.       Harris. 

Planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine.  Milton. 

The  moon  receives  the  dusky  light  we  discern  in 
its  sextile  aspect  from  the  earth's  benignity. 

Glanville. 
Se'xton,  seks'tun.170  n.s.  [corrupted  from 
sacristan.]      An  under   officer  of   the 
church,  whose  business  is  to  dig  graves. 
A  stool  and  cushion  for  the  sexton.     Shakspeare. 
When  any  dies,  then  by  tolling  a  bell,  or  be- 
speaking a  grave  of  the  sexton,  the  same  is  known 
to  the  searchers  corresponding  with  the  said  sexton. 

Graunt. 
Se'xtonship,   seks'tun-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
sexton.]  The  office  of  a  sexton. 

They  may  get  a  dispensation  to  hold  the  clerk- 
ship and  sextonship  of  their  own  parish  in  commen- 
dam.  Swift. 

Sextu'ple,  seks'tu-pl.406  adj.  [sextufilus, 
Lat.]  Sixfold;  six  times  told. 

Man's  length,  being  a  perpendicular  from  the 
vertex  unto  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  sextuple  unto 
his  breadth,  or  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  ribs  of 
one  side  to  another.  Brown. 

To  Shab,  shab.  v.  n.  To  play  mean  tricks. 
A  low  barbarous  cant  word. 

Sha'ubily,  shab'be-le.  adv.  [from  shab- 
by.'] Meanly;  reproachfully;  despicably; 
paltrily.     A  cant  word. 

Sha'bbiness,  shab'be-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
shabby.']   Meanness;  paltriness. 

He  exchanged  his  gay  shabbiness  of  clothes,  fit 
for  a  much  younger  man,  to  warm  ones  that  would 
be  decent  for  a  much  older  one.  Spectator. 

Sha'bby,  shab'be.  adj.  [a  word  that  has 
crept  into  conversation  and  low  writing, 
but  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
language.]  Mean;  paltry. 

The  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look'd  like  a  ninny, 
That  the  captain  suppos'd  he  was  curate  to  Jenny. 

Swift. 
To  Sha'ckle,  shak'kl.406  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun  shackles;  schaeckelen,  Dutch.]  To 
chain;  to  fetter;  to  bind. 

It  is  great, 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change. 

Shakspeare. 

You  must  not  shackle  and  tie  him  up  with  rules 

about  indifferent  matters.  Locke. 

No  trivial  price 
Should  set  him  free,  or  small  should  be  my  praise 
To  lead  him  shackled.  Philips. 

So  the.  stretch'd  cord  the  shackled  dancer  tries, 
As  prone  to  fall  as  impotent  to  rise.  Smith. 

Sha'ckles,  shak'klz.    n.  s.    wanting  the 
singular,    [peacul,  Saxon;   schaeckels, 
Dutch.]  Fetters;  gyves;  chains  for  pri- 
soners. 
Himself  he  frees  by  secret  means  unseen, 


His  shackles  empty  left,  himself  escaped  clean. 

Fairy  Queen. 

A  servant  commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than  in 
condition;  his  very  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and 
shackles,  and  desire  itself  under  durance  and  cap- 
tivity. South. 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  employ'd; 
Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  destroy'd 
In  shackles.  Dryden. 

Shad,  shad.  n.  s.  [clufiea.]  A  kind  offish. 
Shade,  shade,  n.  s.  [rxabu,  Sax.  schade, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  cloud  or  opacity  made  by  inter- 
ception of  the  light. 

Spring  no  obstacle  found  here  nor  shade, 
But  all  sunshine.  Milton. 

2.  Darkness;  obscurity. 
The  weaker  light  unwillingly  declin'd, 

And  to  prevailing  shades  the  murmuring  world  re- 
sign'd.  Roscommon. 

3.  Coolness  made  by  interception  of  the 
sun. 

Antigonus,  when  told  that  the  enemy  had  such 
vollies  of  arrows  that  hid  the  sun,  said,  That  falls 
out  well;  for  this  is  hot  weather,  and  so  we  shall 
fight  in  the  shade.  Bacon. 

That  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  ands/tade 
Shine  both.  Milton. 

4.  An  obscure  place,  properly  in  a  grove 
or  close  wood,  by  which  the  light  is 
excluded. 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty.  Shakspeare. 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades.  Milton. 

Then  to  the  desart  takes  his  flight; 
Where  still  from  shade  to  shade  the  Son  of  God, 
After  forty  days  fasting,  had  remain'd.         Milton. 

The  pious  prince  then  seeks  the  shade 
Which  hides  from  sight  this  venerable  maid.  Dryd 

5.  Screen  causing  an  exclusion  of  light  or 
heat;  umbrage. 

Let  the  arched  knife, 
Well  sharpen'd,  now  assail  the  spreading  shades 
Of  vegetables,  and  their  thirsty  limbs  dissever. 

Philips. 
In  Brazil  are  trees,  which  kill  those  that  sit  un- 
der their  shade  in  a  few  hours.  Jlrbuthnot. 
S.  Protection;  shelter. 

7.  The  parts  of  a  picture  nut  brightly  co- 
loured. 

'Tis  every  painter's  art  to  hide  from  sight. 
And  cast  in  shades,  what  seen  would  not  delight. 

Dryden. 

8.  A  colour;  gradation  of  light. 
White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several  de- 
grees or  shades  and  mixtures,  as  green,  come  in 
only  by  the  eyes.  Locke. 

9.  The  figure  formed  upon  any  surface 
corresponding  to  the  body  by  which 
the  light  is  intercepted;  the  shadow. 

Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue.  Pope. 

10.  The  soul  separated  from  the  body;  so 
called,  as  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
be  perceptible  to  the  sight,  not  to  the 
touch.     A  spirit;  a  ghost;  manes. 

To  T'achin,  swift  as  thought,  the  flitting  shade 
Thro1  air  his  momentary  journey  made.      Dryden. 

NcYi  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  iii»«r  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bow'rs  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade.  Ticket. 

To  Shade,  shade,  v.  u.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  oversp-ead  with  opacity. 

1  hou  shad'st 
The  fnlp  Maze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 
Thj  skins  appeal.  %'  Milton 

2.  To  cover  from  the  light  or  heat;  to 
overspread. 
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A  seraph  six  wings  wore  to  shade 
His  lineaments  diviue.  Milton. 

And,  after  these,  came  arm'd  with  spear  anu 
shield 
An  host  so  great  as  cover'd  all  the  field; 
And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  knights  before, 
With  laurels  ever  green  was  shaded  o'er.     Dryden 

I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan  scenes, 
And  shade  our  altars  with  their  leafy  greens. 

Dryden. 
Sing,  while  beside  the  shaded  tomb  I  mourn, 
And  with  fresh  bays  her  rural  shrine  adorn.    Pope. 

To  shelter;  to  hide. 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head, 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited.      Shakspeare. 

4.  To  protect;  to  cover;  to  screen. 
Leave  not  the  faithful  side 

That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee  and  protects. 

Milton. 

5.  To  mark  with  different  gradations  of 
colours. 

The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn.        Milton. 

6.  To  paint  in  obscure  colours. 

SHA'DiNESs,sha'de-nes.  n.s.  [from  shady. 
The  state  of  being  shady;  umbrageous- 
ness. 

Sha'dow,   shad'do.327   B1B   n.   s.   [rxabu, 
Saxon,  schaduwe,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  representation  of  a  body  by  which 
the  light  is  intercepted. 

Poor  Tom !  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  over  four- 
inch 'd  bridges,  to  course  his  own  shadow  for  a  trai- 
tor. Shakspeare. 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.  Shakspeare. 

Such  a  nature, 
Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.  Shakspeare. 

The  body,  though  it  moves,  yet  not  changing 
perceivable  distance  with  some  other  bodies,  the 
thing  seems  to  stand  still,  as  in  the  hands  of  clocks, 
and  shadows  of  sun-dials.  Locke. 

2.  Opacity;  darkness;  shade. 
By  the  revolution  of  the  skies 

Night's  sable  shadows  from  the  ocean  rise. 

Denham. 
His  countrymen  probably  lived  within  the  shake 
of  the  earthquake,  and  shadow  of  the  eclipse. 

Jlddison. 

Shelter  made  by  any  thing  that  inter- 
cepts the  light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the 
air. 

In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray, 
On  a  sweet  bed  of  lillies  softly  laid.    Fah~y  QueMi. 

Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree, 
For  your  good  host.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Obscure  place. 

To  the  secret  shadows  I  retire, 
To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire.    Dryden. 

5.  Dark  part  of  a  picture. 

A  shadow  is  the  diminution  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond light.  The  first  light  is  that  which  proceeds 
immediately  from  a  lightened  body,  as  the  beams  of 
the  sun.  The  second  is  an  accidental  light,  spread- 
ing itself  into  the  air,  or  medium,  proceeding  from 
the  other.  Shadoics  are  threefold:  the  first  is  a 
single  shadow,  and  the  least  of  all;  and  is  proper  to 
the  plain  surface  where  it  is  not  wholly  possessed 
of  the  light.  The  second  is  the  double  shadow,  and 
it  is  used  when  the  surface  begins  once  to  forsake 
your  eye,  as  in  columns.  The  third  shadow  is 
made  by-crossing  over  your  double  shadow  a^ain, 
which  darkeneth  by  a  third  part.  It  is  u^ui  for 
the  inmost  shadow,  and  farthest  from  the  light,  as 
ingulfs,  wells,  and  caves.  Peacham. 

After  great  lights  there  must  be  great  shailows. 

Drydenr. 
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6.  Any  thing  perceptible  only  to  the  sight; 
a  ghost;  a  spirit,  or  shade. 

Hence,  horrible  shadow! 
Unreal  mock'ry  hence!  Shakspeare. 

7.  An  imperfect  and  faint  representation: 
opposed  to  substance. 

In  the  glorious  lights  of  heaven  we  perceive  a 

shadow  of  his  divine  countenance.  Raleigh. 

If  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd. 

Milton. 
Without  the  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  fate. 

Milton. 
Amongst  the  creatures  are  particular  excellen- 
cies, scattered,  which  are  some  shadows  of  the  di- 
vine perfections.  Tillotson. 

8.  Inseparable  companion. 

Sin,  and  her  shadow,  death.  Millon. 

Thou  my  shadow 
Inseparable  must  with  me  along.  Milton. 

9.  Type;  mystical  representation. 

Types  and  shadoios  of  that  destin'd  seed.  Milton. 

10.  Protection;  shelter;  favour. 
Keep  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings. 

Psalms. 

To  Sha'dow,  shad'do.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun  J 
1.  To  cover  with  opacity. 

The  warlike  elf  much  wonder'd  at  this  tree, 
So  fair  and  great,  that  shadowed  all  the  ground. 

Spenser. 
The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  with  fair  branches, 
and  with  a  shadowing  shroud.  Ezekiel. 

a.  To  cloud;  to  darken. 

Mslike  me  not  for  my  complexion; 
The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burning  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  make  cool,  or  gently  gloomy,  by 
interception  of  the  light  or  heat. 

A  gentle  south-west  wind  comes  creeping  over 
flowery  fields  and  shadowed  waters  in  the  extreme 
heat  of  summer.  Sidney. 

4.  To  conceal   under  cover;  to   hide;  to 

screen. 

Lei  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 
And  bear't  before  him;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  number  of  our  host,  and  make  discov'ry 
Err  in  report  of  us.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  protect;  to  screen  from  danger;  to 
shroud. 

God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur  de  Lion's  death, 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life, 
Shadoiving  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  To  mark  with   various  gradations  of 
colour,  or  light. 

Turnsoil  is  made  of  old  linen  rags  dried,  and 
laid  in  a  saucer  of  vinegar,  and  set  over  a  chafing- 
dish  of  coals  till  it  boils;  then  wring  it  into  a  shell, 
and  put  into  it  a  little  gum  arabick:  it  is  good  to 
shadow  carnations,  and  all  yellows.  Peacham. 

From  a  round  globe  of  any  uniform  colour,  the 
idea  imprinted  on  our  minds  is  of  a  flat  circle,  va- 
riously shadowed  with  different  degrees  of  light  com- 
ing to  our  eyes.  Locke. 

More  broken  scene,  made  up  of  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  inequalities  and  shadowings,  that  naturally 
*rise  from  an  agreeable  mixture  of  hills,  groves, 
and  vallies.  Addison, 

f.  To  paint  in  obscure  colours. 

If  the  parts  be  too  much  distant,  so  that  there 
be  void  spaces  which  are  deeply  shadowed,  then 
place  in  those  voids  some  fold,  to  make  a  joining 
of  the  parts.  Dryden. 

8.  To  represent  imperfectly. 
Whereat  I  wak'd,  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  lively  shadoio'd.  Milton. 

Augustus  is  shadowed  in  the  person  of  tineas. 

Dryden. 


I  have  shadowed  some  part  of  your  virtues  under 
another  name.  Dryden. 

To  represent  typically. 

Many  times  there  are  three  things  said  to  make 
up  the  substance  of  a  sacrament;  namely,  the  grace 
which  is  thereby  offered,  the  element  which  sha- 
doweth  or  signifieth  grace,  and  the  word  which  ex- 
presseth  what  is  done  by  the  element.  Hooker. 
The  shield  being  to  defend  the  body  from  wea- 
pons, aptly  shadows  out  to  us  the  continence  of  the 
emperor,  which  made  him  proof  to  all  the  attacks 
of  pleasure.  Addison. 

Sha'dowgrass,  shad'do-gras.  n.  s.  [from 
shadow  and  grass;  gramen  sylvaticum, 
Lat.]  A  kind  of  grass. 
Sha'dowy,  shad'do-e.  adj.  [from  shadow.'] 
1.  Full  of  shade;  gloomy. 

This  shadowy  desart,  unfrequented  woods, 
1  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 

Shakspeare. 
With  shadowy  verdure  flourish'd  high, 
A  sudden  youth  the  groves  enjoy. 
Not  brightly  luminous. 

More  pleasant  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things. 
Faintly  representative;  typical. 

When  they  see 
Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove 
Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  weak, 
The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats;  they  may  conclude 
Some  blood  more  precious  must  be  paid  for  man. 

Milton. 


Fenton. 


Milton. 


4-  Unsubstantial;  unreal. 

Milton  has  brought  into  his  poems  two  actors  of 
a  shadowy  and  fictitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of 
sin  and  death;  by  which  he  hath  interwoven  in  his 
fable  a  very  beautiful  allegory.  Addison. 

5.  Dark;  opake. 

By  command,  ere  yet  dim  night 
Her  shadoioy  cloud  withdraws,  I  am  to  haste 
Homeward.  Milton. 

Sha'dv,  sha'de.  adj.  [from  shade.] 

1.  Full  of  shade;  mildly  gloomy. 

The  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.  Millon. 

Stretch'd  at  ease  you  sing  your  happy  loves, 
And  Amaryllis  fills  the  shady  groves.  Dryden. 

2.  Secure  from  the  glare  of  light,  or  sul- 
triness of  heat. 

Cast  it  also  that  you  may  have  rooms  shady  for 
summer,  and  warm  for  winter.  Bacon. 

Shaft,  shaft,  n.s.  [rceapc,  Saxon.] 

1.  An  arrow;  a  missive  weapon. 

To  pierce  pursuing  shield, 
By  parents  train'd,  the  Tartars  wild  are  taught, 
With  shafts  shot  out  from  their  back-turned  bow. 

Sidney. 
Who,  in  the  spring,  from  the  new  sun 
Already  has  a  fever  got, 
Too  late  begins  those  shafts  to  shun 
Which  Phoebus  thro'  his  veins  has  shot.        Waller. 
They  are  both  the  archer  and  shaft  taking  aim 
afar  off,  and  them  shooting  themselves  directly  upon 
the  desired  mark.  More. 

So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow 
With  vigour  drawn  must  send  the  shaft  below. 

Dryden. 

2.  [shaft,  Dutch.]     A  narrow,  deep,  per- 
pendicular pit. 

They  sink  a  shaft  or  pit  of  six  foot  in  length. 

Carew. 

The  fulminating  damp,  upon  its  accension,  gives 
a  crack  like  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  makes  an  ex- 
plosion so  forcible  as  to  kill  the  miners,  and  force 
bodies  of  great  weight  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
up  through  the  shaft.  Woodward. 

Suppose  a  tube,  or,  as  the  miners  call  it,  a  shaft 
were  sunk  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  cen- 
ter. Arbuthnot.  J 


3.   Any   thing   straight;    the    spire   of   a 
church. 

Practise  to  draw  small  and  easy  things,  as  a  cher- 
ry with  the  leaf,  the  shaft  of  a  steeple.     Peacham. 

Shag,  shag.  n.  s.  [pceacja,  Sax.] 
1.  Rough  woolly  hair. 

Full  often,  like  a  s/iag-hair'd  crafty  kern, 
Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy; 
And  given  me  notice  of  their  vii lames    Shakspeare. 

Where  is  your  husband? 
He 's  a  traitor. 

— Thou  lyest,  thou  sftag-ear'd  villain!    Shakspean, 

From  the  shag  of  his  body,  the  shape  of  his  legs, 

his  having  little  or  no  tail,  the  slowness  of  his  gait. 

and  his  climbing  up  of  trees,  he  seems  to  come  near 

the  bear  kind.  Grew- 

True  Witney  broad  cloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn ; 

Be  this  the  horseman's  fence.  Gay. 

,  A  kind  of  cloth. 

Shag,  shag.  n.  s.  \jihalacrocorax,  Latin.] 

A  sea  bird. 

Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  shags,  duck,  and 
mallard.  Carew. 

Sha'gged,   shag'ged.366  }    adj.    [from 
Sha'ggy,  shag'ge.383        5  shag.] 

I.  Rugged;  rough;  hairy. 

They  change  their  hue,  with  haggard  eyes  they 
stare, 
Lean  are  their  looks,  and  shagged  is  their  hair. 

Dryden, 
A  lion's  hide  he  wears; 
About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin, 
The  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  severely  grin.    Dryden 

From  the  frosty  north 
The  early  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings, 
In  battailous  array,  while  Volga's  stream 
Sends  opposite,  in  shaggy  armour  clad, 
Her  borderers,  on  mutual  slaughter  bent.    Philips 

Rough;  rugged. 

They  pluck  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods;  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands.  Milton. 

There,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 
By  grots  and  caverns  sliagg'd  with  horrid  shades, 
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She  may  pass  on  with  uublench'd  majesty, 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride.  Milton. 

Through  Eden  went  a  river  large, 
Nor  chang'd  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 
Pass'd  underneath  ingulph'd.  Milton. 

How  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws  when  tipt  with  gold, 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders. 

Addison. 
Ye  rugged  rocks!  which  holy  knees  have  worn; 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  thorn! 

Pope. 
Sha'green,    sha-green'.  n.    s.    [chagrin^ 
French.]     The  skin  of  a  kind  of  fish, 
or  skin  made  rough  in  imitation  of  it. 
To    Sha'green,  sha-green'.   v.  a.   [cha- 
griner,  French.]  To  irritate;  to  provoke. 
Both  should  be  written  chagrin. 
To  Shail,  shale,  v.  n.  To  walk  sidewise. 
A  iow  word. 

Child,  you  must  walk  straight,  without  skiewing 

and  shailing  to  every  step  you  set.         VEstrange. 

To  Shake,  shake,  v.  a.   preterit  shook; 

part.  pass,  shaken,  or  ahook.  [j*ceacan, 

Saxon;  shecken,  Dutch.] 

1.    To  put   into  a   vibrating   motion;   to 

move  with  quick  returns  backward  and 

forward;  to  agitate. 

Who  honours  not  nis  father, 
Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shakt  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by.      Shaksp. 
1  will  shaite  mine  hand  upon  them,  ana  they  snail 
be  a  spoil  to  their  servants.  Zechariah. 
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I  shook  my  lap,  and  said,  so  God  shake  out  every 
man  from  Im  house,  evM  thus  be  ht  shaken  ma  ami 
emptied ,  JVeAemioA . 

The  stars  fell  nto  the  earth,  even  as  a  tig-tree 
casteth  her  untimely  figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a 
mighty  wind.  Revelation. 

He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head, 
With  terror  trembled  heav'n's  subsiding  hill, 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distil. 

Dryden. 

She  first  her  husband  on  the  poop  espies, 
Shaking  his  band  at  distance  on  the  main; 
She  took  the  sign,  and  shook  her  hand  again. 

Dryden. 
2.  To  make  to  totter  or  tremble. 

The  rapid  wheels  shake  heav'n's  basis.     Milton. 

Let  France  acknowledge  that  her  shaken  throne 
Was  once  supported,  sir,  by  you  alone.    Roscomm. 

'£.  To  throw  down  by  a  violent  motion. 

Macbeth  is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.  Shakspeare. 

The  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north 
Shakes  all  her  buds  from  blowing.  Shakspeare. 

When  ye  depart,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet. 

Matthew. 

He  looked  at  his  book,  and,  holding  out  his  right 
leg,  put  it  into  such  a  quivering  motion,  that  I 
thought  he  would  have  shaked  it  off.  Tatler. 

4.  To  throw  away;  to  drive  off. 

'Tis  our  first  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age, 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  whilst  we 
Unburthen'd  crawl  towards  death.         Shakspeare. 

5.  To  weaken;  to  put  in  danger. 

When  his  doctrines  grew  too  strong  to  be  shook 
by  his  enemies,  they  persecuted  his  reputation. 

Jltterbury. 

6.  To  drive  from  resolution;  to  depress; 
to  make  afraid. 

A  sly  and  constant  knave,  not  to  be  shafd. 

Shakspeare. 

This  respite  shook 

The  bosom  of  my  conscience.  Shakspeare. 

Be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  troubled,  as  that 

the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  2  Thessalonians. 

Not  my  firm  faith 
Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  sedue'd.        Milton. 

7.  To  Shake  hands.  This  phrase,  from 
the  action  used  among  friends  at  meet- 
ing and  parting,  sometimes  signifies  to 
join  with,  but  commonly  to  take  leave  of. 

With  the  slave 
He  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bid  farewell  to  him, 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  th'  chops. 

Shaksjieare. 
Nor  can  it  be  safe  for  a  king  to  tarry  among  them 
who  are  shaking  hands  with  their  allegiance,  under 
pretence  of  laying  faster  hold  of  their  religion. 

King  Charles. 

&.  To  Shake  off.  To  rid  himself  of;  to 
free  from;  to  divest  of. 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give 
me: 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate.    Shakspeare. 

If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs, 
1  'd  with  thee  every  foot.  Shakspeare. 

Say,  sacred  bard!  what  could  bestow 
Courage  on  thee,  to  soar  so  high? 
Tell  me,  brave  friend!  what  uelpd  thee  so 
To  shake  off  all  mortality?  Waller 

Him  I  reserved  to  be  answered  by  himself,  after 
I  had  shaken  off  the  lesser  and  more  barking  crea- 
tures. Stiltingjket. 

Can  I  want  courage  for  so  brave  a  deed? 
I've  shook  it  off:  my  soul  is  free  from  fear.     Dryd. 

Here  we  are  free  from  the  formalities  of  custom 
and  respect:  we  may  s/ujfce  off  the  haughty  imper- 
tinent. Collier. 

How  does  thy  beauty  smooth 
The  (ace  of  war,  and  make  even  uorrour  smile! 


At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  us  sorrows. 

Addison. 

To  Shake,  shake,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  agitated  with  a  vibratory  motion. 

Darts  are  counted  as  stubble:  he  laugheth  at  the 
shaking  of  a  spear.  Job. 

2.  To  totter. 

Under  his  burning  wheels 
The  stedfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.  Milton. 

3.  To  tremble;  to  be  unable  to  keep  the 
body  still. 

Thy  sight,  which  should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 

comforts, 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and  sor- 
row. Shakspeare. 
What  said  the  wench  when  he  rose  up  again? 
— Trembled  and  shook:  for  why,  he  stamp'd, 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him.      Shakspeare. 

A  shaking  through  their  limbs  they  find, 
Like  leaves  saluted  by  the  wind.  Waller. 

4.  To  be  in  terrour;  to  be  deprived  of 
firmness. 

He,  short  of  succours,  and  in  deep  despair, 
Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war.    Dryden. 

Shake,  shake,  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Concussion  suffered. 

If  that  thy  fame  with  every  toy  be  pos'd, 
'Tis  a  thin  web,  which  poisonous  fancies  make; 
But  the  great  soldier's  honour  was  compos'd 
Of  thicker  stuff  which  could  endure  a  shake: 
Wisdom  picks  friends;  civility  plays  the  rest, 
A  toy,  shunn'd  cleanly,  passeth  with  the  best. 

Herbert. 

2.  Impulse;  moving  power. 

The  freeholder  is  the  basis  of  all  other  titles: 
this  is  the  substantial  stock,  without  which  they  are 
no  more  than  blossoms,  that  would  fall  away  with 
every  shake  of  wind.  Addison. 

3.  Vibratory  motion. 

Several  of  his  countrymen  probably  lived  within 
the  shake  of  the  earthquake,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  eclipse,  which  are  recorded  by  this  author. 

Addison. 

4.  Motion  given  and  received. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
consisting  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand.  Addis. 

Sha'ker,   sha'kur.98    n.  s.   [from  shake.~\ 
The  person  or  thing  that  shakes. 
Go,  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise, 
He  said;  the  shaker  of  the  earth  replies.         Pope. 

Shale,  shale,  n.  s.  [corrupted,  I  think, 
for  shell.~\  A  husk;  the  case  of  seeds  in 
siliquous  plants. 

Behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band, 
And  your  fair  shew  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 

Shakspeare. 

Shall,  shal.  v.  defective,  [jpceal,  Saxon; 
is  originally  1  owe,  or  I  ought.  In  Chau- 
cer, thefaiehe  I  shall  to  God,  means  the 
faith  I  owe  to  God:  thence  it  became  a 
sign  of  the  future  tense.  The  French 
use  devoir,  dois,  doit,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  a  kind  of  future  signification; 
and  the  Swedes  have  skall,  and  the 
Islanders  skal,  in  the  same  sense.  It 
has  no  tenses  but  shall  future,  and 
should  imperfect. 

The  explanation  of  shall,  which  fo- 
reigners and  provincials  confound  with 
wiU,  is  not  easy;  and  the  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  poets,  who  sometimes 
give  to  shall  an  emphatical  sense  of  will: 
but  I  shall  endeavour,  crassa  Minerva, 


to  show  the  meaning  of  shall  in  the  fu- 
ture tense.] 

1.  /  Shall  love.  It  will  so  be  that  I  must 
love;  I  am  resolved  to  love. 

2.  Shall  I  love?  Will  it  be  permitted 
me  to  love?  Will  you  permit  me  to 
love?    Will  it  be  that  I  must  love? 

3.  Thou  Shalt  love.  I  command  thee  to 
love;  it  is  permitted  thee  to  love;  [in 
poetry  or  solemn  diction]  it  will  be  that 
thou  must  love. 

4.  Shalt  thou  love?  Will  it  be  that  thou 
must  love?  Will  it  be  permitted  to  thee 
to  love? 

5.  He  Shall  love.  It  will  be  that  he 
must  love;  it  is  commanded  him  that 
he  love. 

It  is  a  mind,  that  shall  remain. 

Shall  remain! 

Hear  you  this  triton  of  the  minnows?  Mark  you 
His  absolute  shall?  Shakspeare 

See  Romulus  the  great: 
This  prince  a  priestess  of  your  blood  shall  bear; 
And,  like  his  sire,  in  arms  he  shall  appear. 

Dryden. 

That  he  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  Christ,  is 
the  affirmation  whereon  all  his  despair  is  founded; 
and  the  one  way  of  removing  this  dismal  apprehen- 
sion, is  to  convince  him  that  Christ's  death,  and  the 
benefits  thereof,  either  do,  or,  if  he  perform  the  con- 
dition required  of  him,  shall  certainly  belong  to  him. 

Hammond. 

6.  Shall  he  love?  Is  it  permitted  him  to 
love?  [in  solemn  language]  Will  it  be 
that  he  must  love? 

7.  The  plural  persons  follow  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  singulars. 

Shalloo'n,  sh&l-loon'.  n.  s.  A  slight  wool- 
len stuff. 

In  blue  shalloon  shall  Hannibal  be  clad, 
And  Scipio  trail  an  Irish  purple  plaid.  Swift. 

Sha'llop,  shal'lup.  n.  s.  [chalaufie,  Fr.] 
A  small  boat. 

You  were  resolved,  after  your  arrival  into  Oroo- 
noque,  to  pass  to  the  mine;  and,  to  that  end,  you 
desired  to  have  sir  John  Fearne's  shallop:  I  do  not 
allow  of  that  course,  because  ye  cannot  land  so  se- 
cretly but  that  some  Indians  on  the  river  side  may 
discover  you,  who  giving  knowledge  of  your  passage 
to  the  Spaniards,  you  may  be  cut  off  before  you  car: 
recover  your  boat.  Rait  igh 

Our  hero  set 
In  a  small  shallop,  fortune  in  his  debt.  Waller. 

Sha'llow,  shal'lo.327  adj.  [This  word  is 
probably  compounded  of  shoal  and  loiv.~] 

1.  Not  deep;  having  the  bottom  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  surface  or  edge. 

1  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  wasshclvy 
and  shallow;  a  death  that  I  abhor.  Shakspeare- 

That  inundation,  though  it  were  shallow,  had  a 
long  continuance,  whereby  they  of  the  vale,  that 
were  not  drowned,  perished  for  want  of  food.  Bacon. 

The  like  opinion  he  held  of  Meotis  Palus,  that 
by  the  floods  of  Tanais,  and  earth  brought  dowL 
thereby,  it  grew  observably  shallower  in  his  days, 
aud  would  in  process  of  time  become  a  firai  land. 

Broion. 
I  am  made  a  shallow  forded  stream, 
Seen  to  the  bottom:  all  my  clearness  scorp'd, 
And  all  my  faults  expos'd.  Dryden. 

Shallow  brooks,  that  flow'd  so  clear, 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear.  Dryden. 

In  shallow  furrows  vines  securely  grow.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  intellectually  deep;  not  profound; 
not  very  knowing  or  wise;  empty;  tri- 
fling; futile;  silly. 
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I'll  shew  my  mind, 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill.    Jhakspeare. 

This  is  a  very  shallow  monster: 
Afraid  of  him?  A  very  shallow  monster, 
The  man  i'  th'  moon!  A  most  poor  credulous  mon- 
ster. Shakspeare. 
The  king  was  neither  so  shallow  nor  so  ill  ad- 
vertised as  not  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the 
French  king,  for  the  investing  himself  of  Brctaigne. 

Bacon. 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  he  remains, 
Deep  vers'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 

Milton. 
One  would  no  more  wonder  to  see  the  most  shal- 
low nation  of  Europe  the  most  vain,  than  to  find  the 
most  empty  fellows  in  every  nation  more  conceited 
than  the  rest.  Jlddwn. 

3.  Not  deep  of  sound. 

If  a  virginal  were  made  with  a  double  concave, 
the  one  all  the  length  of  the  virginal,  and  the  other 
at  the  end  of  the  strings,  as  the  harp  hath,  it  must 
make  the  sound  perfecter,  and  not  so  shallow  and 
jarring.  Bacon. 

Sha'llow,  sbai'io.  v.  s.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive. ]  A  shelf;  a  sand;  a  flat;  a  shoal; 
a  place  where  the  water  is  not  deep. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shalloivs  and  of  flats; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Veiling  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial.  Shakspeare. 

A  swift  stream  is  not  heard  in  the  channel,  but 
upon  shallows  of  gravel.  Bacon. 

Having  but  newly  left  those  grammatick  flats  and 
shallows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably,  to  learn  a 
few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now 
on  the  sudden  transported,  to  be  tost  with  their  un- 
ballasted wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of 
controversy,  they  do  grow  into  hatred  of  learning. 

Milton. 
You  that  so  oft  have  sounded 
And  fathom'd  all  his  thoughts,  that  know  the  deeps 
And  shallows  of  his  heart,  should  need  no  instru- 
ments 
To  advance  your  ends.  Denham. 

He  sounds  and  fathoms  him,  to  find 
The  shallows  of  his  soul.  Dryden. 

The  wary  Dutch 
Behind  their  treach'rous  shallows  now  withdraw, 
And  there  lay  snares  to  catch  the  British  host. 

Dryden. 

Three  more  fierce  Eurus  in  his  angry  mood 
Dash'd  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand, 
And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moor'd  a-land.    Dryd. 

In  arms  of  the  sea,  and  among  islands,  there  is 
no  great  depth,  and  some  places  are  plain  shallows. 

Burnet. 

Their  spawn  being  lighter  than  the  water,  there 
it  would  not  sink  to  the  bottom,  but  be  buoyed  up 
by  it,  and  carried  away  to  the  shalloios.  Ray. 

With  the  use  of  diligence,  and  prudent  conduct, 
he  may  decline  both  rocks  and  shallows.      Norris. 

The  s'ea  could  not  be  much  narrower  than  it  is, 
without  a  great  loss  to  the  world;  and  must  we  now 
have  an  ocean  of  mere  flats  and  shalloios,  to  the  ut- 
ter ruin  of  navigation?  Bentley. 

Sha'llowbrained,    shaTlo-bran'd.    adj. 
[shallow   and    brain.']     Foolish;  futile; 

trifling;  empty. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  just  indignation  to  all 
good  men,  to  see  a  company  of  lewd  shallow-brain- 
ed  huffs  making  atheism,  and  contempt  of  religion, 
the  sole  badge  of  wit.  South. 

Sha'llowly,  shal'16-le.  adv.  [from  shal- 
low.] 

1.  With  no  great  depth. 

The  load  lieth  open  on  the  grass,  or  but  shallow- 
ly  covered.  Carew. 

2.  Simply;  foolishly. 

Most  shalloicly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. 

Shakspeare. 


Shallowness,  shal'ld-ne's.  n.  s.  [from 
shallow.^ 

1 .  Want  of  depth. 

2.  Want  of  thought;  want  of  understand- 
ing; futility;  silliness;  emptiness. 

By  it  do  all  things  live  their  measur'd  hour; 
We  cannot  ask  the  thing  which  is  not  there, 
Blaming  the  shallowness  of  our  request.      Herbert. 

I  cannot  wonder  enough  at  the  shallowness  and 
impertinent  zeal  of  the  vulgar  sort  in  Druina,  who 
were  carried  away  with  such  an  ignorant  devotion 
for  his  successes,  when  it  little  concerned  their  re- 
ligion or  security.  Howel. 

Shalm,  sham.  n.  s.  [German.]  A  kind  of 
musical  pipe. 

Every  captain  was  commanded  to  have  his  sol- 
diers in  readiness  to  set  forward  upon  the  sign  giv- 
en, which  was  by  the  sound  of  a  shalm  or  hoboy. 

Knolles. 
Shalt,  sha.lt.  Second  person  of  shall. 
To  Sham,  sham.  v.  n,  [sho?nmi,  Welsh,  to 
cheat.] 

1.  To  trick;  to  cheat;  to  fool  with  a  fraud; 
to  delude  with  false  pretences.  A  low 
word. 

Men  tender  in  point  of  honour,  and  yet  with  lit- 
tle regard  to  truth,  are  sooner  wrought  upon  by 
shame  than  by  conscience,  when  they  find  them- 
selves fooled  and  shammed  into  a  conviction. 

VEstrange. 

Then  all  your  wits  that  flear  and  sham, 
Down  from  Don  Quixote  to  Tom  Tram, 
From  whom  I  jests  and  puns  purloin, 
And  slily  put  them  off  for  mine, 
Fond  to  be  thought  a  country  wit.  Prior. 

2.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  folly. 
We  must  have  a  care  that  we  do  not,  for  want 

of  laying  things  and  things  together,  sham  fallacies 
upon  the  world  for  current  reason.  VEstrange. 
Sham,  sham.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Fraud; 
trick;  delusion;  false  pretence;  impos- 
ture.    A  low  word. 

No  sham  so  gross  but  it  will  pass  upon  a  weak 
man,  that  is  pragmatical  and  inquisitive. 

VEstrange. 
It  goes  a  great  way  when  natural  curiosity  and 
vulgar  prejudice  shall  be  assisted  with  the  shams  of 
astrological  judgments.  VEstrange. 

He  that  first  brought  the  sham,  wheedle,  or  ban- 
ter in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  those 
ideas  he  made  it  stand  for.  Locke. 

That  in  the  sacred  temple  needs  would  try 
Without  a  fire,  th' unheated  gums  to  fry, 
Believe  who  will  the  solemn  sham,  not  I.    Mdison. 
Sham,  sham.  adj.  False;  counterfeit;  fic- 
titious; pretended. 

Never  join  the  fray, 
Where  the  sham  quarrel  interrupts  the  way.     Gay. 
Sha'mbles,  sham'blz.3*9  n.  s.  [of  uncer- 
tain etymology;  sca?7tiaglia,  Italian.] 

1.  The  place  where  butchers  kill  or  sell 
their  meat;  a  butchery. 

Far  be  the  thoughts  of  this  from  Henry's  heart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house. 

Shakspeare. 

I  hope  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. 

Oh,  ay,  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles, 
That  quicken  ev'n  with  blowing.  Shaksp. 

He  warned  a  flock  of  sheep,  that  were  driving  to 
the  shambles,  of  their  danger;  and,  upon  uttering 
some  sounds,  they  all  fled.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  It  is  here  improperly  used. 

When  the  person  is  made  the  jest  of  the  mob,  or 
his  back  the  shambles  of  the  executioner,  there  is 
no  more  conviction  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

Watts. 
Sha'mbling,    sham'bl-ing.410  adj.     [See 
Sc ambling.]    Moving  awkwardly  and 
irregularly.     A  low  bad.  word. 


By  that  shambling  in  his  walk,  it  should  be  mj 
rich  banker,  Gomez,  whom  1  knew  at  Barcelona. 

Dryden 
So  when  nurse  Nokes  to  act  young  Ammon  tries, 
WitH  shambling  legs,  long  chin,  and  foolish  eyes, 
With  dangling  hands  he  strokes  the  imperial  robe, 
And  with  a  cuckold's  air  commands  the  globe. 

Smith. 

SHAME,  shame,  n.  s.  [yceam,  Saxon; 
schaemte,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  passion  felt  when  reputation  is 
supposed  to  be  lost;  the  passion  ex- 
pressed sometimes  by  blushes. 

Lamenting  sorrow  did  in  darkness  lie, 
And  shame  his  ugly  face  did  hide  from  living  eye. 

Spenser. 

Peace,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 
— Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me : 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd: 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame; 
And  in  my  shame  still  lives  my  sorrow's  rage. 

Shakspeare- 
Hide,  for  shame, 
Romans,  your  grandsires'  images, 
That  blush  at  their  degenerate  progeny.      Dryden. 

In  the  schools  men  are  allowed,  without  shame, 
to  deny  the  agreement  of  ideas;  or  out  of  the  schools, 
from  thence  have  learned,  without  shame,  to  deny 
the  connection  of  ideas.  Locke. 

2.  The  cause  or  reason  of  shame;  dis- 
grace; ignominy. 

The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me; 
For  I  have  heard  him  say,  a  thousand  times, 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure. 

Shakspeare  ■ 

God  deliver  the  world  from  such  guides,  who  are 
the  shame  of  religion.  South. 

This  jest  was  first  of  th'  other  house's  making, 
And,  five  times  tried,  has  never  fail'd  of  taking: 
For  'twere  a  shame  a  poet  should  be  kill'd, 
Under  the  shelter  of  so  broad  a  shield.        Dryden. 

O  shame  to  manhood!  shall  one  daring  boy 
The  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  destroy?        Pope. 

3.  Reproach;  infliction  of  shame. 

A  foul  shame  is  upon  the  thief.         Ecclesiaslicus. 
Applause 
Turn'd  to  exploding  hiss,  triumph  to  shame, 
Cast  on  themselves  from  their  own  mouths.  Milton. 

To  Shame,  shame,  v.  a.  .[from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  ashamed;  to  fill  with  shame. 

To  tell  thee  of  whom  deriv'd, 

Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  uot 

shameless.  Shakspeaie. 

If  thou  hast  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither, 

And  I've  power  to  shame  him  hence: 

Oh,  while  you  live,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

Shakspeare. 
Hyperbolus  by  suffering  did  traduce 
The  ostracism,  and  sham^  it  out  of  use. 

Cleaveland. 
Despoil'd 
Of  all  our  good,  shamed,  nak'd,  miserable.  Milton. 
What  hurt  can  there  be  in  all  the  slanders  and 
disgraces  of  this  world,  if  they  are  but  the  arts  and 
methods  of  providence,  to  shame  us  into  the  glories 
of  the  next.  South. 

Were  there  but  one  righteous  man  in  the  world, 
he  would  hold  up  his  head  with  confidence  and  hon- 
our, he  would  shame  the  world,  and  not  the  werld 
him.  South. 

He,  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doom'd  to  lie, 
In  bonds  retain'd  his  birthright  liberty, 
And  sham'd  oppression,  till  it  set  him  free.      Dryd 

The  coward  bore  the  man  immortal  spite, 
Who  s/iom'd  him  out  of  madness  into  flight. 

Dryden 

Who  shames  a  scribbler,  breaks  a  cobweb  through, 

He  spins  the  slight  self-pleasing  thread  anew.  Pope 

2.  To  disgrace. 

Certes,  sir  knight,  ye  been  too  much  to  blame 
Thus  for  to  blot  the  honour  of  the  dead, 
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.ind  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcass  shame. 

Fairy  Queen. 

l"o  Shame,  shame,  v.  n.     To  be  asham- 
ed. 

Great  shame  it  is,  thing  so  divine  in  view, 
Made  for  to  he  the  world's  most  ornament, 

To  make  the  bait  her  gazers  to  embrew; 
Good  shames  to  be  to  ill  an  instrument.       Spenser. 

Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  ex- 
traught, 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart?  Shaks 

To  the  trunk  of  it  authors  give  such  a  magnitude, 
as  I  shame  to  repeat.  Raleigh. 

Cruel  Auster  thither  hied  him; 
And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast, 
Shamed  not  spitefully  to  waste 
All  his  leaves,  so  fresh,  so  sweet, 
And  lay  them  trembling  at  bis  feet.  Crashaw. 

Sha 'MEFAOED,siiame'faste.r,s9arf/.  [shame 
and  face.]  Modest;  bashful;  easily  put 
out  of  countenance. 

Philoclea,  who  blushing,  and  withal  smiling, 
making  shamefacedness  pleasing,  and  pleasure 
shamefaced,  tenderly  moved  her  feet,  unwonted  to 
feel  the  naked  ground.  Sidney. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  shamefaced  spirit,  that 
mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom:  it  fills  one  full  of  ob- 
stacles. Shakspeare. 

A  man  may  be  shamefaced,  and  a  woman  modest, 
to  the  degree  of  scandalous.  L'  Estrange. 

Your  shamefaced  virtue  shunn'd  the  people's  praise, 
And  senate's  honours.  Dryden. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  that  remarkable 
turn  in  the  behaviour  of  our  fashionable  English- 
men, that  makes  them  shamefaced  in  the  exercise 
of  those  duties  which  they  were  sent  into  the  world 
to  perform.  Jlddisun. 

Shamefa'cedly,      shame'faste-le.     adv. 
[from  shamefaccd.]Modes\.\y;  bashfully. 
Shamefa'cedness,  shame'faste-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  shcnnrfaccd.~\     Modesty;  bashful- 
ness;  timidity. 

Dorus,  having  had  all  the  while  a  free  behold- 
ing of  the  fair  Pamela,  could  well  have  defended 
the  assault  he  gave  unto  her  face  with  bringing  a 
fair  stain  of  shamefacedness  into  it.  Sidney. 

She  is  the  fountain  of  your  modesty; 
You  shamefae'd  are,  but  shamefacedness  itself  is 
she.  Fairy  Queen 

None  but  fools,  out  of  shamefacedness,  hide  their 
ulcers,  which,  if  shown,  might  be  healed.  Dryden. 
Sha'meful,  shame'ful.  adj.    [shame  and 
full.] 

1.  Disgraceful;  ignominious;  infamous; 
reproachful. 

This  all  through  that  great  prince's  pride  did  fall, 
And  came  to  shameful  end.  Fairy  Queen. 

For  this  he  shall  live  hated,  be  blasphem'd, 
Seiz'd  on  by  force,  judg'd,  and  to  death  condemn'd, 
A  shameful  and  accurst!  Milton. 

His  naval  preparations  were  not  more  surprising 
than  his  quick  and  shameful  retreat;  for  he  return- 
ed to  Carthage  with  only  one  ship,  having  fled  with- 
out striking  one  stroke.  Jirbuthnot. 

The  knave  of  diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 
And  wins,  0  shameful  chance!  the  queen  of  hearts. 

Pope. 

2.  Full  of  indignity  or  indecency;  raising 
shame  in  another. 

Phoebus  flying  so  most  shameful  sight, 
His  blushing  face  in  foggy  cloud  implies, 
And  hides  for  shame.  Fairy  Queen. 

^Sha'mefully,   shame'ful-le.   adv.  [from 
shameful.] 
1.   Disgracefully;   ignominiously;    infam- 
ously; reproachfully. 

But  I  his  holy  secret 
Presumptuously  have  publish 'd,  impiously, 
Weakly  at  least,  and  shamefully.  Milton. 

Would  he  shamefully  fail  in  the  last  act  in  this 
contrivance  of  the  nature  of  man?  More. 


Those  who  arc  ready  enough  to  confess  him,  both 
in  judgment  and  profession,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  prone  to  deny  him  shamefully  in  their  doings. 

South. 
2.   With  indignity;  with  indecency;  so  as 
ought  to  cause  shame. 
None  but  that  saw,  quoth  he,  would  ween  for  truth, 
How  shamefully  that  maid  he  did  torment 

Fairy  Queen. 
Sha'meless,  shame'les.  at//. [from  shame.'] 
Wanting  shame;  wanting  modesty;  im- 
pudent; frontless;  immodest;  audacious. 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cani'st,  of  whom  Heriv'd, 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 
shameless.  Shakspeare. 

Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 

Shakspeare. 

The  shameless  denial    hereof  by  some   of  their 

friends,  and  the  more  shameless  justification  by  some 

of  their  flatterers,  makes  it  needful  to  exemplify, 

which  1  had  rather  forbear.  Raleigh. 

God  deliver  the  world  from  such  hucksters  of 

souls,  the  very  shame  of  religion,  and  the  shameless 

subverters  of  morality.  South. 

Such  shameless  bards  we  have;  and  yet  'tis  true, 

There  are  as  mad,  abandon'd  criticks  too.       Pope. 

Sha'mf.lessly,  shame'ieVle.  adv.  [from 

shameless.]    Impudently;   audaciously; 

without  shame. 

The  king,  to-day,  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows, 
shamelessly  uncovereth  himself  2  Samuel. 

He  must  needs  be  shamelessly  wicked  that  abhors 
not  this  licentiousness.  Hale. 

Sha'melessness,  shame'les-n£s.  n.  s. 
[from  shameless.]  Impudence;  want  of 
shame;  immodesty 

Being  most  impudent  in  her  heart,  she  could, 
when  she  would,  teach  her  cheeks  blushing,  and 
make  shamefacedness  the  cloak  of  shamekssness- 

Sidney. 
He  that  blushes  not  at  bis  crime,  but  adds  shame- 
kssness to  his  shame,  hath  nothing  left  to  restore 
him  to  virtue.  Taylor. 

ShVmmer,  sham'mur.98  n.  s.  [from  sham.] 

A  cheat;  an  impostor.     A  low  word. 

Sha'mois,   sham/me.   n.  s.    [chamois,  Fr. 

See  Chamois.]   A  kind  of  wild  goat. 

I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  shamois  from  the  rocks.  Shakspeare. 

Sha'mrock  sham'ruk.106  n.  s.  The  Irish 
name  for  three  leaved  grass. 

If  they  found  a  plot  of  watercresscs,  or  sham- 
rocks, there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time. 

Spenser. 
Shank,   shank,   n.   s.    [pceanca,   Saxon; 
schenckel,  Dutch] 

1.  The  middle  joint  of  the  leg;  that  part 
which  reaches  from  the  ankle  to  the 
knee. 

Eftsoons  her  white  straight  legs  were  altered — 
To  crooked  crawling  shanks,  of  marrow  emptied; 
And  her  fair  face  to  foul  and  loathsome  hue, 
And  her  fine  corps  to  a  bag  of  venom  grew. 

Spenser. 
The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side) 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks  Shaksp. 

A  stag  says,  if  these  pitiful  shanks  of  mine  were 
but  answerable  to  this  branching  head,  I  can't  but 
think  how  I  should  defy  all  my  enemies.  VEsirange. 

2.  The  hone  of  the  leg. 
Shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 

O'er  cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  The  long  part  of  any  instrument. 


The  shank  of  a  key,  or  some  such  long  hole,  the 
punch  cannot  strike,  because  the  shank  is  not  forg- 
ed with  substance  sufficient.  Muxon. 
4.  [bryonia,  Latin.  ]  An  herb. 

Sha'nked,  shankt.:,fi9  adj.  [from  shank.] 

Having  a  shank. 
Sha'nker,  shank'ur.98  n.  s.  [chancre,  Fr.] 

A  venereal  excrescence. 
To  SHAPE,   shape,  v.  a.   pret.   shaped; 

part.  pass,  shafted  and  shafien.   [pcyp- 

pan,  Saxon;  sche/ifien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  form;  to  mould  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal dimensions. 

I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  am'rous  looking-glass; 
I,  that  am  rudely  stampt,  and  want  love's  majesty, 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph. 

Shakspeare. 

Those  nature  hath  shaped  with  a  great  head,  nar- 
row breast,  and  shoulders  sticking  out,  seem  much 
inclined  to  a  consumption.  Harvey. 

Mature  the  virgin  was,  of  Egypt's  race; 
Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck'd   her 
face.  Prior. 

2.  To  mould;  to  cast;  to  regulate;  to  ad- 
just. 

Drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair, 
Nor  age  nor  honour  shall  shape  privilege. 

Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Candish,  when  without  hope,  and  ready  to 
shape  his  course  by  the  east  homewards,  met  a  ship 
which  came  from  the  Philippines.  Raleigh. 

To  the  stream,  when  neither  friends,  nor  force, 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course. 

Denham. 

Charm 'd  by  their  eyes,  their  manners  I  acquire, 
And  shape  my  foolishness  to  their  desire.       Prior. 

3.  To  image;  to  conceive. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  their  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends.    Shaksp. 

It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse,  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not.  Shakspeare. 

When  fancy  hath  formed  and  shaped  the  perfect- 
est  ideas  of  blessedness,  our  own  more  happy  expe- 
riences of  greater  must  disabuse  us.  Boyle. 

4.  To  make;  to  create.     Obsolete. 
I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mo- 
ther conceive  me.  Psalms. 

Shape,  shape,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Form;  external  appearance. 

He  beat  me  grievously  in  the  shape  of  a  woman; 
for  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  master  Brook,  1  fear  not 
Goliah  with  a  weaver's  beam.  Shaksp. 

The  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses 
prepared  for  battle.  Revelation. 

The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  may  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb.  Milton. 

In  vegetables  and  animals  the  shape  we  most  fix 
on,  and  are  most  led  by.  Locke. 

2.  Make  of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

First  a  charming  shape  enslav'd  me, 
An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  stroke; 

Till  by  her  wit  Corinna  sav'd  me, 
And  all  my  former  fetters  broke.  Jlddison. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  friends  and  relations,  seem 
to  have  no  other  wish  towards  the  little  girl,  but  that 
she  may  have  a  fair  skin,  a  fine  shape,  dress  well, 
and  dance  to  admiration.  Law. 

3.  Being,  as  moulded  into  form. 

Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape.  Milton. 

4.  Idea;  pattern. 
Thy  heart 

Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape. 

Milton. 
.  It  is  now  used  in  low  conversation  for 
manner. 
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Sha'peless,  shape'les.  adj.  [from  shape. J 
Wanting  regularity  of  form;  wanting 
symmetry  of  dimensions. 

You  are  born 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest, 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Shakspeare . 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere; 
111  fac'd,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  every  where. 

Shakspeare. 
Thrice  had  I  lov'd  thee, 
Before  I  knew  thj  face  or  name; 
So  in  a  voice,  so  in  a  shapeless  flame, 
Angels  affect  us  oft,  and  worshipp'd  be.        Donne. 

Now  the  victor  stretch'd  his  eager  hand, 
Where  the  tall  nothing  stood,  or  seem'd  to  stand; 
A  shapeless  shade,  it  melted  from  his  sight, 
Like  forms  in  clouds,  or  visions  of  the  night! 

Pope. 
Some  objects  please  our  eyes, 
Which  out  of  nature's  common  order  rise, 
The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice.       Pope. 

Sha'peliness,  shape'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
shapely.]  Beauty  or  pvoportion  of  form. 

Sha'pely,  shape'le.  adv.  [from  shape.] 
Symmetrical;  well  formed. 

Sha'pesmith,  shape'smkA.  n.  »,  [shape 
and  smith.]  One  who  undertakes  to  im- 
prove the  form  of  the  body.  A  bur- 
lesque word. 

No  shapcsmith  yet  set  up  and  drove  a  trade, 
To  menu  the  work  that  providence  had  made. 

Garth. 

SHARD,  shard,  n.  s.  [schaerde,  Frisick.] 

1.  A  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel. 

For  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on 

her; 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  chants, 
Her  maiden  strewments.  Shakspeare, 

2.  [chard.]   A  plant. 

Shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot 
Keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound.  Dryden. 

3.  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  a  frith  or 
strait.  It  is  used,  says  Upton,  in  the 
west,  for  a  gap. 

Upon  that  shore  he  spied  Atin  stand, 
There  by  his  master  left,  when  late  he  far'd 
In  Phsedria's  fleet  bark,  over  that  per'lous  shard. 

Fairy  Queen. 

4.  A  sort  of  fish. 

Sha'rdborn,  shard'born.  adj.  [shard  and 
born.]  Born  or  produced  among  broken 
stones  or  pots.  Perhaps  shard,  in  Shak- 
speare, may  signify  the  sheaths  of  the 
wings  of  insects. 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  shardbom  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Shaksp. 

Sha'rded,  shard'ed.  adj.  [from  shard.] 
Inhabiting  shards. 

Often  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold, 
Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle.  Shaksp. 

To    SHARE,     share,    v.   n.     [j-ceapan, 

ycypan,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  divide;  to  part  among  many. 
Good  fellows  all, 
The  latest  of  my  wealth  I'll  share  amongst  you. 

Shaksp. 
Any  man  mny  take  trial  of  his  fortune,  provided 
he  acknowledge  the  lord's  right,  by  sharing  out  un- 
to him  a  toll.  Carew. 

Well  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart, 
And  share  his  burden  where  he  shares  his  heart. 

Dryden. 
In  the  primitive  times  the  advantage  of  priest- 


hood was  equally  shared  among  all  the  order,  and  ' 
none  of  that  character  had  any  superiority.   Collier. 

Though  the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too 
heavy  for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their  imagi- 
nations when  it  is  shared  among  many.         Jlddison. 

Suppose  I  share  my  fortune  equally  between  my 
children  and  a  stranger,  will  that  unite  them? 

Swift. 
2.  To   partake   with   others;   to  seize  or 
possess  jointly  with  another. 

The  captain,  half  of  whose  soldiers  were  dead, 
and  the  other  quarter  never  mustered  or  seen,  comes 
shortly  to  demand  payment  of  his  whole  account; 
where,  by  good  means  of  some  great  ones,  and  privy 
sharings  with  the  officers  of  other  some,  he  receiv- 
eth  his  debt.  Spenser. 

In  vain  does  valour  bleed, 
While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land.     Milton. 

Go,  silently  enjoy  your  part  of  grief, 
And  share  the  sad  inheritance  with  me.       Dryden. 

Wav'd  by  the  wanton  winds  his  banner  flies, 
All  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eyes. 

Dryden. 

This  was  the  prince  decreed, 
To  share  his  sceptre.  Dryden. 

Not  love  of  liberty  nor  thirst  of  honour, 
Drew  you  thus  far;  but  hopes  to  share  the  spoil 
Of  conquer'd  towns  and  plunder'd  provinces. 

Addison. 

All  night  it  rains,  the  shews  return  with  day, 
Great  Jove  with  Ca;sar  shares  his  sov'reign  sway. 

Logie. 


.  To  cut;  to  separate;   to   sheer,    [from 
pceap,  Saxon.] 

With  swift  wheel  reverse  deep  ent'ring  shar'd 
All  his  right  side.  Milton. 

Scalp,  face,  and  shoulders  the  keea steel  divides, 
And  the  shared  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides. 

Dryden. 

To  have  part;  to 


To  Share,  share,  v.  n 
have  a  dividend. 

I  am  the  prince  of  Wales;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more.  Shaksp. 

Had  greater  haste  these  sacred  rites  prepar'd, 
Some  guilty  mouths  had  in  your  triumphs  sharhl; 
But  this  untainted  year  is  all  your  own.  Dryd. 

A  right  of  inheritance  gave  every  one  a  title  to 
share  in  the  goods  of  his  father.  Locke. 

This  is  Dutch  partnership,  to  share  in  all  our  be- 
neficial bargains,  and  exclude  us  wholly  from  theirs. 

Sicift. 
Share,  share,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1 .  Part;  allotment;  dividend  obtained. 

If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want, 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly-pamper'd  luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  with  vast  excess.         Milton. 

The  subdued  territory  was  divided  into  greater 
and  smaller  shares,  besides  that  reserved  to  the 
prince.  Temple. 

I'll  give  you  arms;  burn,  ravish,  and  destroy: 
For  my  own  share  one  beauty  I  design; 
Engage  your  honours  that  she  shall  be  mine.  Dryd. 

While  fortune  favour'd, 
I  made  some  figure;  nor  was  my  name 
Obscure,  nor  I  without  my  share  of  fame.    Dryden. 

The  youths  have  equal  share 
In  Marcia's  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister.    Addis. 

In  poets  as  true  genius  is  but  rare, 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critick's  share.      Pope. 

He  who  doth  not  perform  that  part  assigned  him, 
is  a  very  mischievous  member  of  the  publick;  be- 
cause he  takes  his  share  of  the  profit,  and  yet  leaves 
his  share  of  the  burden  to  be  born  by  others.  Swift. 
.  To  go  shares;  to  partake. 

They  went  a  hunting,  and  every  one  to  go  share 
and  sltare  alike  in  what  they  took.         VEstrange. 

By  being  desirous  that  every  one  should  have 
their  full  share  of  the  favours  of  God,  they  would 
not  only  be  content,  but  glad,  to  see  one  another 
happy  in  the  little  enjoyments  of  this  transitory  life. 

Laic. 
.  A  part  contributed. 


These,  although  they  bear  a  share  in  Ae  dis- 
charge, yet  have  different  offices  in  the  composition. 

Brown. 

4.  [pceap,  Sax.]  The  blade  of  the  plough 
that  cuts  the  ground. 

Nor  laws  they  knew,  nor  manners,  nor  the  care 

Of  lab'ring  oxen,  nor  the  shining  share.       Dryden. 

Great  citi-es  shall  with  walls  be  compass'd  round, 

And  sharpen  'd  shares  shall  vex  the  fruitful  ground. 

Dryden. 
Incumbent  o'er  the  shining  share 
The  master  leans,  removes  th'  obstructive  clay. 

Thomson. 

For  clay  the  coulter  is  long  and  bending,  and  the 

share  narrow.  Mortimer. 

Sha'rebone,  share'bone.  n.  s.  [share  and 
bone.]  The  os  pubis;  the  bone  that  di- 
vides the  trunk  from  the  limbs. 

The  cartilage  bracing  together  the  two  ossa  pubis, 
or  share.bones,  Bartholiue  saith,  is  twice  thicker  and 
laxer  in  women  than  men.  Derham- 

Sha'rer,  sha'rur.98  n.  s.  [from  share.] 

1 .  One  who  divides  or  apportions  to  others; 
a  divider. 

2.  A  partaker;  one  who  participates  any 
thing  with  others. 

Most  it  seem'd  the  French  king  to  import, 
As  sharer  in  his  daughter's  injury.  Daniel. 

People  not  allow'd  to  be  sharers  with  their  com- 
panions in  good  fortune,  will  hardly  agree  to  be 
sharers  in  bad.  VEstrange. 

An  overgrown  estate  falling  into  the  hands  of  one 
that  has  many  children,  it  is  broken  into  so  many 
portions  as  render  the  sharers  rich  enough.  Jiddison 

You  must  have  known  it. 
—Indeed  I  did,  then  favour'd  by  the  king, 
And  by  that  means  a  sharer  in  the  secret.      Rowe. 

If,  by  taking  on  himself  human  nature  at  large, 
he  hath  a  compassionate  and  tender  sense  of  the 
infirmities  of  mankind  in  general,  he  must  needs, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  feel  and  commiserate  the  in- 
firmities of  the  poor,  in  which  he  himself  was  so 
eminent  a  sharer.  Atterhury. 

I  suffer  many  things  as  an  author  militant,  where- 
of in  your  days  of  probation  you  have  been  a  sharer. 

Pope  to  Swift. 

Shark,   shark,   n.  s.  [canis  charcharias, 

Latin.] 

1.  A  voracious  sea  fish. 
His  jaws  horrifick  arm'd  with  threefold  fate, 

The  direful  shark.  Thomson. 

2.  A  greedy  artful  fellow;  one  who  fills 
his  pockets  by  sly  tricks.    A  low  word. 

David's  messengers  are  sent  back  to  him,  like  so 
many  sharks  and  runnagates,  only  for  endeavouring 
to  compliment  an  ill  nature  out  of  itself,  and  seek- 
ing that  by  petition  which  they  might  have  com- 
manded by  their  sword.  South. 
Trick;   fraud;    petty   rapine.     A    low 

word. 

Wretches  who  live  upon  the  shark,  and  other 
men's  sins,  the  common  poisoners  of  youth,  equally 
desperate  in  their  fortunes  and  their  manners,  and 
getting  their  very  bread  by  the  damnation  of  souls. 


South. 

To  Shark,  shark,  v.  a.  To  pick  up  hasti- 
ly or  slily. 

Young  Fontinbras, 
Of  unimproved  mettle,  hot  and  full, 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Sharked  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes.  ShaksptaQff 

To    Shark,  skark.  t.  n. 

1.  To  play  the  petty  thief.  A  low  word. 

The  fly  leads  a  lazy,   voluptuous,  scandalous, 
sharking  life,  hateful  wherever  she  comes. 

VEstrange. 

2.  To  cheat;  to  trick.     A  low  word. 

Abisnvorth. 
There  are  cheats  by  natural  inclination  as  well 
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a9by  corruption:  nature  taght  this  boy  to  shark,  not 
discipline.  L'Estrange. 

The  old  generous  F.nglish  spirit,  which  hereto- 
fore made  this  nation  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world,  seems  utterly  extinct;  and  we  are  de- 
generated into  a  mean,  sharking,  fallacious,  under- 
mining, converse;  there  being  a  snare  and  a  trapan 
almost  in  every  word  we  hear,  and  every  action  we 
see.  South. 

3.    To  Shark.  To  fawn  upon  for  a  dinner. 
SHARP,    sharp,    adj.     [rxeapp,     Sax. 
scherfic,  Dut.] 

1.  Keen;   piercing;   having  a  keen   edge; 
having  an  acute  point;  not  blunt. 

She  hath  tied 
Sharp  tooth 'd  unkindness  like  a  vulture  here. 

Shakspeare. 

In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 
Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kerns; 
And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharj)  quill'd  porcupine.  Shaksp. 

Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischiefs,  like  a  sharp  ra- 
zor, working  deceitfully.  Psalms. 

With  edged  grooving  tools  they  cut  down  and 
smoothen  away  -the  extuberances  left  by  the  sharp 
pointed  grooving  tools,  and  bring  the  work  into  a 
perfect  shape.  Moxon. 

2.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge;  not  ob- 
tuse. 

The  form  of  their  heads  is  narrow  and  sharp, 
that  they  may  the  better  cut  the  air  in  their  swift 
flight.  More. 

There  was  seen  some  miles  in  the  sea  a  great 
pillar  of  light,  not  sharp,  but  in  form  of  a  column  or 
cylinder,  rising  a  great  way  up  towards  heaven. 

Bacon. 

To  come  near  the  point,  and  draw  unto  a  sharper 
angle,  they  do  not  only  speak  and  practise  truth, 
but  really  desire  its  enlargement.  Brown. 

Their  embryon  atoms 
Light  arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  light,  or  slow. 

Milton. 

It  is  so  much  the  firmer,  by  how  much  broader 
the  bottom,  and  sharper  the  top.  Temple. 

In  shipping  such  as  this  the  Irish  kern, 
And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  stream  did  glide, 

Ere  sharp  keel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did  learn, 
Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either  side.    Di-yd. 

3.  Acute  of  mind;  witty;  ingenious;  inven- 
tive. 

Now  as  fine  in  his  apparel  as  if  he  would  make 
me  in  love  with  a  cloak,  and  verse  for  verse  with 
the  sharpest  witted  lover  in  Arcadia.  Sidney. 

If  we  had  nought  but  sense,  each  living  wight, 
Which  we  call  brute,  would  be  more  sharp  than  we. 

Davies. 

Sharp  to  the  world,  but  thoughtless  of  renown, 
They  plot  not  on  the  stage,  but  on  the  town.  Di-yd. 

There  is  nothing  makes  men  sharper,  and  sets 
their  hands  and  wits  more  at  work,  than  want. 

Mdison. 

Many  other  things  belong  to  the  material  world, 
wherein  the  sharpest  philosophers  have  never  yet 
arrived  at  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Watts. 

4.  Quick,  as  of  sight  or  hearing. 

As  the  sharpest  eye  discerneth  nought, 
Except  the  sun-beams  in  the  air  do  shine; 

So  the  best  soul,  with  her  reflecting  thought, 
Sees  not  herself  without  some  light  divine.  Davies. 

To  sharp  eyed  reason  this  would  seem  untrue; 
But  reason  I  through  love's  false  opticks  view. 

Dry  den. 

5.  Sour  without  astringency;   sour,   but 
not  austere;  acid. 

So  we,  if  children  young  diseas'd  we  find, 
Anoint  with  sweets  the  vessel's  foremost  parts, 
To  make  them  taste  the  potions  sharp  we  give; 
They  drink  deceiv'd,  and  so  deceiv'd  they  live. 

Spenser. 
Sharp  tasted  citrons  Median  climes  produce; 
Bitter  the  rind,  but  generous  is  the  juice.    Dryden. 
Different  simple  ideas  are  sometimes  expressed 
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by  the  same  word,  as  sweet  ond  sharp  arc  applied 
to  the  objects  of  hearing  and  tasting.  Walts. 

6.  Shrill;   piercing  the  ear  with  a  quick 
noise;  not  fiat. 

In  whistling  you  contract  the  mouth,  and,  to  make 
it  more  sharp,  men  use  their  finger.  Bacon. 

Let  one  whistle  at  the  one  end  of  a  trunk,  and 
hold  your  ear  at  the  other,  and  the  sound  strikes  so 
sharp,  as  you  can  scarce  endure  it.  Bacon. 

For  the  various  modulation  of  the  voice,  the  up- 
per end  of  the  windpipe  is  endued  with  several  car- 
tilages to  contract  or  dilate  it,  as  we  would  have 
our  voice  flat  or  sharp.  Ray. 

7.  Severe;  harsh;  biting;  sarcastick. 
If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife, 

I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him;  and  what  he  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Shaksp. 

How  often  may  we  meet  with  those  who  are  one 
while  courteous,  but  within  a  small  time  after  are 
so  supercilious,  sharp,  troublesome,  fierce,  and  ex- 
ceptious,  that  they  are  not  only  short  of  the  true 
character  of  friendship,  but  become  the  very  sores 
and  burdens  of  society!  South. 

Cease  contention:  be  thy  words  severe, 
Sharp  as  he  merits;  but  the  sword  forbear.  Dryden. 

8.  Severe;  quick  to  punish;  cruel;  severe- 
ly rigid. 

There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee; 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.  Shaksp. 

9.  Eager;  hungry;  keen  upon  a  quest. 

My  faulcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty, 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full  gorg'd; 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.       Shaksp. 

The  sharp  desire  I  had 
Of  tasting.  Milton. 

10.  Painful;  afflictive. 

That  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thankless  child.  Shaksp. 

He  caused  his  father's  friends  to  be  cruelly  tor- 
tured; grieving  to  see  them  live  to  whom  he  was  so 
much  beholding,  and  therefore  rewarded  them  with 
such  sharp  payment.  Knolles. 

Death  becomes 
His  final  remedy;  and  after  life 
Tried  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refin'd 
By  faith  and  faithful  works.  Milton- 

It  is  a  very  small  comfort  that  a  plain  man,  lying 
under  a  sharp  fit  of  the  stone,  receives  from  this 
sentence.  Tillotson. 

1 1 .  Fierce;  ardent;  fiery. 

Their  piety  feign'd 
In  sharp  contest  of  battle  found  no  aid.        Milton. 

A  sharp  assault  already  is  begun; 
Their  murd'ring  guns  play  fiercely  on  the  walls. 

Dryden. 

12.  Attentive;  vigilant. 

Sharp  at  her  utmost  ken  she  cast  her  eyes, 
And  somewhat  floating  from  afar  descries.  Dryden. 

Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  him* 
self,  and  to  take  care  that  he  slips  no  opportunity  of 
being  unhappy?  Collier. 

A  clergyman,  established  in  a  competent  living, 
is  not  under  the  necessity  of  being  so  shatp  and  ex- 
acting- Swift. 

1 3.  Acrid;  biting;  pinching;  piercing,  as 
the  cold. 

The  windpipe  is  continually  moistened  with  a 
glutinous  humour,  issuing  out  of  small  glandules  in 
its  inner  coat,  to  fence  it  against  the  shaip  air.  Ray. 

Nor  here  the  sun's  meridian  rays  had  pow'r, 
Nor  wind  sharp  piercing,  nor  the  rushing  show'r, 
The  verdant  arch  so  close  its  texture  kept.      Pope 

14.  Subtile;  nice;  witty;  acute:  of  things. 
Sharp  and  subtile  discourses  procure  very  great 

applause;  but  being  laid  in  the  balance  with  that 
which  sound  experience  plainly  delivereth,  they  are 
overweighed.  Hooker. 

The  instances  you  mention  are  the  strongest  and 
sharpest  that  can  be  urged.  Digby. 
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15.  [Among  workmen.]     Hard. 

They  make  use  of  the  sharpen  sand,  that  being 
hest  for  mortar  to  lay  bricks  and  tiles  in.     Moxon. 

16.  Emaciated;  lean. 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare. 

Miltov. 

Sharp,  sharp,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
A  sharp  or  acute  sound. 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harsh  discords  and  unplcasing  sharps. 

Shakspeare- 

2.  A  pointed  weapon;  small  sword;  lapier. 
A  low  word. 

If  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to  shaipz, 
gentlemen  would  be  contented  with  a  rubber  at  cuffs. 

Collier. 
To  Sharp,  sharp,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  make  keen. 

Whom  the  whetstone  sharps  to  eat, 
They  cry,  milstones  are  good  meat.      Ben  Jonson. 

To  Sharp,  sharp,  v.  n.  To  play  thievish 
tricks. 

I  like  upon  what's  my  own;  whereas  your  scan- 
dalous life  is  only  cheating  or  sharpening  one  half 
of  the  year,  and  starving  the  other.       VEstrange. 

To    Sha'rpen,  shar'p'n.103    v.   a.    [from 
sAar/z.] 

1.  To  make  keen;  to  edge;  to  point. 

The  weaker  their  helps  are,  the  more  their  need 
is  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  own  industry.  Hooker. 

The  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to 
sharpen  every  man  his  share  and  his  coulter. 

1  Samuel. 

His  severe  wrath  shall  he  sharpen  for  a  sword. 

Wisdom. 

The  grating  of  a  saw,  when  sharpened,  offends  so 
much,  as  it  setteth  the  teeth  on  edge.  Bacon. 

The  squadron  bright,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx.  Milton. 

It  may  contribute  to  his  misery,  heighten  the  an- 
guish, and  sharpen  the  sting  of  conscience,  and  so 
add  fury  to  the  everlasting  flames,  when  he  shall 
reflect  upon  the  abuse  of  wealth  and  greatness. 

_.  .  South. 

No:  'tis  resistance  that  iuflames  desire; 
Sharpens  the  darts  of  love,  and  blows  the  fire. 

Dryden. 
Ere  teu  moons  had  sharpened  either  horn, 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  born.  Dryd. 

Her  nails  are  sharpen^,  into  pointed  claws; 
Her  hands  bear  half  her  weight,  and  turn  to  paws. 

Mdison, 

2.  To  make  quick,  ingenious,  or  acute. 
Overmuch  quickness  of  wit,  either  given  by  na- 
ture, or  sharpened  by  study,  doth  not  commonly 
bring  greatest  learning,  best  manners,  or  happiest 
life  in  the  end.  dscham. 

3.  To  make  quicker  of  sense. 
Th'  air  sharpened  his  visual  ray 

To  objects  distant  far.  Millon. 

4.  To  make  eager  or  hungry. 
Epicurean  cooks 

Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite.  Shaksp. 
Such  an  assurance  as  will  shaipen  men's  desires, 
and  quicken  their  endeavours  for  obtaining  a  lesser 
good,  ought  to  inspire  men  with  more  vigour  in  pur- 
suit of  what  is  greater.  Tillotson. 

5.  To  make  fierce  or  angry. 
Mine  enemy  shaipene.th  his  eyes  upon  me.     Job. 

6.  To  make  biting,  sarcastick,  or  severe. 
My  haughty  soul  would  swell; 

Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes.  Smith. 

7.  To  make  iess  fiat;  tc  i  take  more  pierc- 
ing to  the  ears. 

Enclosures  not  only  preserve  sound,  but  increase 
and  sharpen  it.  Bacon. 

8.  To  make  sour. 

Sha'rpkh,  shaip'ur.98  n.  j.  [from  sharp.'] 
A  tricking  fellow;  a  petty  thief;  a  rascal, 
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Sharpen,  as  pikes,  prey  upon  their  own  kind. 

VEstrange. 
He  should  retrench  what  he  lost  to  sharpers,  and 
spent  upon  puppet-plays,  to  apply  it  to  that  use. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors. 

Pope. 

Sha'rply,  sharp'le.  adv.  [from  sharfi.] 

1.  With  keenness;   with  good  edge  or 
*  point. 

2.  Severely;  rigorously;  roughly. 

They  are  more  sharply  to  be  chastised  and  re- 
formed than  the  rude  Irish,  which,  being  very  wild 
at  the  first,  are  now  become  more  civil.      Spenser. 

3.  Keenly;  acutely;  vigorously. 

The  mind  and  memory  are  more  sharply  exer- 
cised in  comprehending  another  man's  things  than 
our  own.  Ben  Jonson, 

4.  Afflictively;  painfully. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  English  ambassadors  the  sol- 
diers were  sharply  assailed  with  wants.     Hayward- 

5.  With  quickness. 

You  contract  your  eye  when  you  would  see  sharp- 
ly; and  erect  your  ear  when  you  would  hear  atten- 
tively. Bacon. 

6.  Judiciously;  acutely;  wittily. 

Sha'rpnkss,  sharp'nes.  n.  s.  [from  sharfi.] 

1.  Keenness  of  edge  or  point. 

Palladius  neither  suffering  us  nor  himself  to  take 
in  hand  the  party  till  the  afternoon;  when  we  were 
to  fight  in  troops,  not  differing  otherwise  from  ear- 
nest, but  that  the  sharpness  of  the  weapons  was  taken 
away.  Sidney. 

A  second  glance  came  gliding  like  the  first; 
And  he  who  saw  the  sharpness  of  the  dart, 
Without  defence  receiv'd  it  in  his  heart.     Dryden. 

2.  Not  obtuseness. 

Force  cousisteth  in  the  roundings  and  raisings  of 
the  work,  according  as  the  limbs  do  more  or  less  re- 
quire it;  so  as  the  beholder  shall  spy  no  sharpness 
in  the  bordering  lines.  Wotton. 

3.  Sourness  without  austereness. 

There  is  a  sharpness  in  vinegar,  and  there  is  a 
sharpness  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  and  in  reproach ;  there 
is  a  sharp  eye,  a  sharp  wit,  and  a  sharp  sword:  but 
there  is  not  one  of  these  several  sharpnesses  the 
same  as  another  of  them;  and  a  sharp  east  wind  is 
different  from  them  all.  Watts. 

Provoking  sweat  extremely,  and  taking  away  all 
sharpness  from  whatever  you  put  in,  must  be  of  good 
effect  in  the  cure  of  the  gout.  Temple. 

4.  Severity  of  language;  satirical  sarcasm. 

There's  gold  for  thee; 
Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill, 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again.  Shaksp. 

Some  did  all  folly  with  just  sharpness  blame, 
While  others  laugh'd  and  scorn'd  them  into  shame; 
But,  of  these  two,  the  last  succeeded  best, 
As  men  aim  lightest  when  they  shoot  in  jest.  Dryd. 

The  sharpness  of  his  satire,  next  to  himself,  falls 
most  heavily  on  his  friends.  Dryden 

This  is  a  subject  of  which  it  is  hard  to  speak 
without  satirical  sharpness,  and  particular  reflec- 
tions, on  many  churches  of  christians.  Sprat. 

5.  Painfulness;  afflictiveness. 

At  this  time 
We  sweat  and  bleed;  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend; 
And  the  best  quarrels  in  the  heat  are  curst 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpniss.  Shaksp. 

Not  a  single  death  only  that  then  attended  this 
profession;  but  the  terror  and  sharpness  of  it  was  re- 
doubled in  the  manner  and  circumstances. 


sharpness  of  understanding,  and  skill  in  languages. 

Jlddison. 


South. 


6.  Intellectual  acuteness;  ingenuity;  wit. 

Till  Arianism  had  made  it  a  matter  of  great 

sharpness  and  subtilty  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believing 

christian,  men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  or 

particles  of  speech  they  used.  Hooker. 

The  daring  of  the  soul  proceeds  from  thence, 
Sluiipness  of  wit  and  active  diligence.  Dryden. 

The  son  returned  with  strength  of  constitution, 


Quickness  of  senses. 
If  the  understanding  or  faculty  of  the  soul  be  like 
unto  bodily  sight,  not  of  equal  sharpness  in  all ;  what 
can  be  more  convenient  than  that,  even  as  the  dark- 
sighted  man  is  directed  by  the  clear  about  things 
visible,  so  likewise,  in  matters  of  deeper  discourse, 
the  wise  in  heart  doth  shew  the  simple  where  his 
way  lieth.  Hooker. 

Sharp-set,  sharp-set',    adj.  [sharp,   and 
set.'] 

Hungry;  ravenous. 
The  seely  dove 
Two  sharp-set  hawks  do  her  on  each  side  hem; 
And  she  knows  not  which  way  to  fly  from  them. 

Brown. 
An  eagle  sharp-set,  looking  about  her  for  her  prey, 
spied  a  leveret.  IS  Estrange. 

2'  Eager;  vehemently  desirous. 

Basilius  forced  her  to  stay,  though  with  much  ado, 

she  being  sharp-set  upon  the  fulfilling  of  a  shrewd 

office,  in  overlooking  Philoclea.  Sidney. 

Our  senses  are  sharp-set  on  pleasures.       VEstr. 

A  comedy  of  Johnson's,  not  Ben,  held  seven 

nights;  for  the  town  is  sharp-set  on  new  plays.  Pope. 

Sharp-sighted,  sharp-si'ted-  adj.  [sharfi 
and  sight.]  Having  quick  sight. 

If  she  were  the  body's  quality, 
Then  would  she  be  with  it  sick,  maim'd,  and  blind; 

But  we  perceive,  where  these  privations  be, 
An  healthy,  perfect,  and  sharp-sighted  mind.  Davies. 

I  am  not  so  sharp-sighted  as  those  who  have  dis- 
cerned this  rebellion  contriving  from  the  death  of 
Q.  Elizabeth.  Clarendon. 

Your  majesty's  clear  and  sharp-sighted  judgment 
has  as  good  a  title  to  give  law  in  matters  of  this  na- 
ture, as  in  any  other.  Denham. 

Nothing  so  fierce  but  love  will  soften,  nothing  so 
sharp-sighted  in  other  matters  but  it  throws  a  mist 
before  the  eyes  on't.  VEstrange. 

Sharp-visaged,  sharp-viz'idj'd.90  adj- 
\_sharfi  and  visaged.]  Having  a  sharp 
countenance. 

The  Welsh  that  inhabit  the  mountains  are  com- 
monly sharp-visaged.  Hale- 
To  Sha'tter,  shat'tur.98  v.  a.  [schetteren, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  break  at  once  into  many  pieces;  to 
break  so  as  to  scatter  the  parts. 

He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  rend  his  being.  Shaksp. 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sear, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  fore'd  fingers  rude 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Milton. 

They  escape  dissolution,  because  they  can  scarce 
ever  meet  with  an  agent  minute  and  swiftly  enough 
moved  to  shatter  or  dissociate  the  combined  parts. 

Boyle. 

A  monarchy  was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  divided 

amongst  revolted  subjects,  into  a  multitude  of  little 

governments.  Locke. 

Black  from  the  stroke  above,  the  smouldring  pine 

Stands  as  a  shattered  trunk.  Thomson. 

2.  To  dissipate;  to  make  incapable  of 
close  and  continued  attention. 

A  man  of  a  loose,  volatile,  and  shattered  humour, 
thinks  only  by  fits  and  starts.  Norris. 

To  Sha'tter,  shat'tur.  v.  n.  To  be  broken, 
or  to  fall,  by  any  force  applied,  into 
fragments. 

Of  bodies,  some  are  fragil,  and  some  are  tough 
and  not  fragil ;  and,  in  the  breaking,  some  fragil 
bodies  break  but  where  the  force  is;  some  shatter 
and  fly  in  many  places.  Bacon. 

Sha'tter,  shat'tur.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  . 


One  part  of  many  into  which  any  thing 
is  broken  at  once. 

Stick  the  candle  so  loose,  that  it  will  fall  upon 
the  glass  of  the  sconce,  and  break  it  into  shatters. 

Swift. 
Sha'tterb  rained,    shat'tur-bran'd.369  > 
Sha'iterpated,  shat'tur-pa-ted.  £ 

adj.  [from  shatter,  brain,  and  fiat e.]  In- 
attentive; not  consistent.  A  low  word. 
Sha'ttery,  shat'tur-e.  adj.  [from  shat~ 
ter.]  Disunited;  not  compact;  easily  fall- 
ing into  many  parts;  loose  of  texture. 

A  brittle  shattery  sort  of  spar,  found  in  form  of  a 

white  sand  chiefly   in   the  perpendicular  fissures 

amongst  the  ores  of  metal.  Woodward. 

To  Shave,  shave,  v.  a.  pret.  shaved;  part. 

shaved  or  shaven.     [j*ce;ij?an,  Saxon; 

schaeven,  Dutch.] 

.  To  pare  off  with  a  razor. 

He  that  is  to  be  cleansed  shall  shave  off  all  his 

hair.  Leviticus. 

Zelim  was  the  first  of  the  Ottomans  that  did  shave 

his  beard:  a  bashaw  asked,  Why  he  altered  the 

custom  of  his  predecessors?  He  answered,  Because 

you  bashaws  may  not  lead  me  by  the  beard,  as  you 

did  them.  Bacon. 

Dost  thou  not  know  this  shaven  pate?   Truly  it  is 

a  great  man's  head.  Knolles. 

I  caused  the  hair  of  his  head  to  be  shaved  off. 

Wiseman. 

2.  To  pare  close  to  the  surface. 
Sweet  bird ! 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 

I  wooe,  to  hear  thy  evening  song: 

And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 

On  the  dry  smooth  shaven  green.  Milton. 

The  bending  scythe 
Shaves  all  the  surface  of  the  waving  green.      Gay. 

3.  To  skim  by  passing  near,  or  slightly 
touching. 

He  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep;  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  tow 'ring  high.        Milton. 

4.  To  cut  in  thin  slices. 
Make  some  medley  of  earth,  with  some  other 

plants  bruised  or  shaven  in  leaf  or  root.         Bacon. 

5.  To  strip;  to  oppress  by  extortion;  to 
pillage. 

Shave-grass,  shave'gras.  n.  s.  \_equise- 
tum,  Latin.]  An  herb. 

Sha'veling,  shave'ling.410  n.  s.  [from 
shave.']  A  man  shaved;  a  friar  or  re- 
ligious. Used  in  contempt. 

Of  elfes,  there  be  no  such  things;  only  by  bald, 
friars  and  knavish  shavelings  so  feigned.     Spenser. 

Sha'ver,  sha'vur.98  n.  s.  [from  shave.] 

1.  A  man  that  practises  the  art  of  shaving. 

2.  A  man  closely  attentive  to  his  own  in- 
terest. 

My  lord 
Was  now  dispos'd  to  crack  a  jest, 
And  bid  friend  Lewis  go  in  quest; 
This  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver.  Stcift. 

3.  A  robber;  a  plunderer. 
They  fell  all  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  moun- 
tain-people, living  for  the  most  part  by  theft,  and 
waiting  for  wrecks,  as  hawks  for  their  prey ;  by  these 
shavers  the  Turks  were  stript  of  all  they  had.  Knolles. 

Sha'ving,  sha'ving.410  n.  s.  [from  shave.] 
A  thin  slice  pared  off  from  any  body. 

Take  lignum  aloes  in  gross  shavings,  steep  them 
in  sack,  changed  twice,  till  the  bitterness  be  drawn 
forth ;  then  take  the  shavings  forth,  and  dry  them  in 
the  shade,  and  beat  them  to  powder.  Bacon . 

By  electrick  bodies  I  do  not  conceive  only  such  as 
take  up  shavings,  straws,  and  light  bodies,  but  such 
as  attract  all  bodies  palpable  whatsoever.     Brown. 

The  shavings  are  good  for  the  fining  of  wine. 
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Shaw,  shaw.  n.  s.  [pcua,  Sax.  schawe, 
Dutch;  skugga,  Islandick.]  A  thicket; 
a  small  wood.  A  tuft  of  trees  near 
Lichfield  is  called  Gentle  shatv. 

Sha'wfowl,   shaw'foul.    n.  s.   [shaw  and 
fowl.]    An  artificial  fowl  made  by  fow- 
lers on  purpose  to  shoot  at. 

Sha'wm,    shawm,    n.  s.   [from  schaivme, 
Teutonick.]  A  hautboy,  a  cornet:  writ- 
ten likewise  shalm. 
With  trumpets  also  and  shawms. 

Psalms,  Common  Prayer. 

She,  shee.  fironoun.  In  oblique  cases  her. 
[si,  Gothick;  peo,  Saxon;  sc/ie,  old 
English.] 

1.  The  female  pronoun  demonstrative; 
the  woman;  the  woman  before  men- 
tioned. 

She  of  whom  the  ancients  seem'd  to  prophesy, 
When  they  call'd  virtues  by  the  name  otshe; 
She,  in  whom  virtue  was  so  much  refin'd, 
That  for  allay  unto  so  pure  a  mind 
She  took  the  weaker  sex.  Donne. 

This  once  disclos'd, 
The  ladies  did  change  favours,  and  then  we 
Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 

Shakspeare. 
What,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say? 

Shakspeare. 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he; 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman  she.        Dryden. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  woman  ab- 
solutely, with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

The  shes  of  Italy  shall  not  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honour.  Shakspeare. 

Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy.  Shakspeare. 

I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks;  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance.  Shakspeare. 

3.  The  female;  not  the  male. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she  bear, 
To  win  thee,  lady.  Shakspeare. 

The  nightingale,  if  she  would  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.     Shakspeare. 

He  lions  are  hirsute,  and  have  great  manes;  the 
shes  are  smooth  like  cats.  Bacon. 

Stand  it  in  Judah's  chronicles  confest, 
That  David's  son,  by  impious  passion  mov'd, 
Smote  a  she  slave,  and  murder'd  what  he  lov'd. 

Prior. 

Sheaf,  shefe.227  n.  s.  sheaves,  plural, 
[pceap,  Saxon;  schoof,  Dutch.]] 

1 .  A  bundle  of  stalks  of  corn  bound  toge- 
ther, that  the  ears  may  dry. 

These  be  the  sheaves  that  honour's  harvest  bears; 
The  seed,  thy  valiant  acts;  the  world  the  field. 

Fairfax. 
He  beheld  a  field, 
Part  arable  and  tilth ;  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reap'd:  the  other  part  sheep-walks  and  folds. 

Milton. 
The  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands, 
And    inds  the  golden  sheaves  in  brittle  bands.  Dryd. 

2.  Any  bundle  or  collection  held  together 

She  vanish'd; 
The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook  and  rattled  in  the  case. 

Dryden. 

In  the  knowledge  of  bodies,  we  must  glean  what 

we  can;  since  we  cannot,  from  a  discovery  of  their 

real  essences,  grasp  at  a  time  whole  sheaves,  and  in 

bundles  comprehend  the  nature  of  whole  species. 

To  Shbal,  shele.227  -v.  a.  To  shell.  See 
Shale. 


Thou  art  a  shealed  peasecod.  Shakspeare. 

To  Shear,  shere.227  v.  a.  pret.  shore  or 
sheared;  part.  pass,  shorn,  [rxeapan, 
y cypen,  Saxon.  This  word  is  more 
frequently  written  sheer,  but  sheer  can- 
not analogically  form  shore  or  shorn: 
shear,  shore,  shorn,  as  tear,  tore,  torn.~\ 

1 .  To  clip  or  cut  by  interception  between 
two  blades  moving  on  a  rivet. 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  youug; 
So  many  weeks,  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean; 
So  many  months  ere  I  shall  slieer  the  fleece. 

Shakspeare 

Laban  went  to  sheer  his  sheep.  Genesis. 

When  wool  is  new  shorn,  they  set  pails  of  water 
by  in  the  same  room  to  increase  its  weight.  Bacon. 

To  lay  my  head,  and  hollow  pledge 
Of  all  my  strength,  in  the  lascivious  lap 
Of  a  deceitful  concubine,  who  shore  me, 
Like  a  tame  wether,  all  my  precious  fleece.  Milton. 

The  same  ill  taste  of  sense  would  serve  to  join 
Dog  foxes  in  the  yoke,  and  sheer  the  swine.  Dryden. 

May'st  thou  henceforth  sweetly  sleep! 
Shear,  swains,  oh  shear  your  softest  sheep, 
To  swell  his  couch!  Gay. 

O'er  the  congenial  dust  enjoin'd  to  shear 
The  graceful  curl,  and  drop  the  tender  tear.  Pope. 

2.  To  cut  by  interception. 

The  sharp  and  toothed  edge  of  the  nether  chap 
strikes  into  a  canal  cut  into  the  bone  of  the  upper: 
and  the  toothed  protuberance  of  the  upper  into  a 
canal  in  the  nether:  by  which  means  he  easily  sheers 
the  grass  whereon  he  feeds.  Grew. 

To  Shear,  shere.  v.  n.  [In  navigation.] 
To  make  an  indirect  course. 

Shear,  shere.       }  n.  s.  [from  the  verb. 

Shears,  sherz.227  5  It  is  seldom  used  in 
the  singular,  but  is  found  once  in  Dry- 
den.'] 

1 .  An  instrument  to  cut,  consisting  of  two 
blades  moving  on  a  pin,  between  which 
the  thing  cutis  intercepted.  Shears  are  a 
larger,  and  scissors  a  smaller,  instru- 
ment of  the  same  kind.  Pofie  uses  shears 
for  scissors. 

Alas!  thought  Philoclea  to  herself,  your  sheers 
come  too  late  to  clip  the  bird's  wings  that  already 
is  flown  away.  Sidney. 

Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me? 
Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life?  Shaksp. 

The  fates  prepar'd  their  sharpen'd  sheers.  Dryd. 
When  the  fleece  is  shorn, 
Then  their  defenceless  limbs  the  brambles  tear; 
Short  of  their  wool,  and  naked  from  the  sheer. 

Dryden. 

That  people  live  and  die,  I  knew, 
An  hour  ago,  as  well  as  you; 
And  if  fate  spins  us  longer  years, 
Or  is  in  haste  to  take  the  shears, 
I  know,  we  must  both  fortunes  try, 
And  bear  our  evils,  wet  or  dry.  Prior. 

How  happy  should  we  be  if  we  had  the  privilege 
of  employing  the  sheers,  for  want  of  a  mint,  upon 
foreign  gold,  by  clipping  it  into  half-crowns!  Stoift. 

Fate  urg'd  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain, 
But  airy  substance  soon  unites  again.  Pope. 

Beneath  the  shears  they  felt  no  lasting  smart; 
They  lost  but  fleeces,  while  I  lost  a  heart.        Gay. 

2.  The  denomination  of  the  age  of  sheep. 
When  sheep  is  one  shear,   they  will  have  two 

broad  teeth  before;  when  two  shear,  four;  when 
three,  six?  when  four,  eight;  and,  after  that,  their 
mouths  break.  Mortimer. 

Any  thing  in  the  form  of  the  blades  of 

shears. 

Wings,  in  S/ienser. 

Two  sharp-wing'd  sheers 
Decked  with  divers  plumes,  like  painted  jays, 

4m2 


Were  fixed  at  his  back  to  cut  his  any  ways. 

Spensti 
Sheard,  sherd,  n.  s.   [pceapb,  Saxon. 
A  fragment.  It  is  now  commonly  writ- 
ten shard,  and  applied  only  to  fragments 
of  earthen  ware. 

In  the  bursting  of  it,  not  a  sherd  to  take  fire  from 
the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  out  of  the  pit.     Isaiah. 
She'arer,   sheer'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  shear. 
One  that  clips  with  shears;  particularh 
one  that  fleeces  sheep. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reck'ning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest.    Milton. 
Was  he  to  be  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  pa- 
tient  and  resigned  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers? 

Rogers. 
Shea'rman,  sheer'man.88  n.  s.  [shear  and 
man.]     He  that  shears. 
Thy  father  was  a  plaisterer, 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman.  Shakspeare- 

Shear'water,  sheer'wa-tur.  n.  s.  SJaurm 
niger.]  A  fowl.  Ainsworth. 

Sheath,  she/ A.227  n.  s.  [pcaefce,  Saxon.] 
The  case  of  any  thing;  the  scabbard  of 
a  weapon. 

The  dread  knight's  sword  out  of  his  sheath  he  drew, 
With  which  he  cut  a  lock  off  all  their  hair. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Doth  not  each  look  a  flash  of  lightning  feel, 
Which  spares  the  body's  sheath,  yet  melts  the  steel? 

Cleaveland. 
Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtile  force  distill'd, 
And  the  cold  sheath  with  running  metal  fill'd. 

Addison 
To  Sheath,    }  )  v.  a.  [from the 

To  Sheathe,  J"'      $      noun] 

1 .  To  enclose  in  a  sheath  or  scabbard;  to 
enclose  in  any  case. 

This,  drawn  but  now  against  my  sovereign's 
breast, 
Before  'tis  sheath?d  shall  give  him  peace  and  rest. 

Waller. 
In  his  hair  one  hand  he  wreaths, 
His  sword  the  other  in  his  bosom  sheaths.  Denham. 

Is  this  her  hate  to  him,  her  love  tome? 
'Tis  in  my  breast  she  sheaths  her  dagger  now.    • 

Dryden. 
The  left  foot  naked,  when  they  march  to  fight, 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheath  the  right. 

Dryden. 
The  leopard,  and  all  of  this  kind  as  goes,  keeps 
the  claws  of  his  forefeet  turned  up  from  the  ground, 
and  sheathed  in  the  skin  of  his  toes,  whereby  he  pre- 
serves them  sharp  for  rapine,  extending  them  only 
when  he  leaps  at  the  prey.  Gretc. 

2.  [In  philosophy.]  To  obtund  any  acrid 
particles. 

Those  active  parts  of  a  body  are  of  differing  na- 
tures when  sheathed  up  or  wedged  in  amongst  others, 
in  the  texture  of  a  concrete,  and  when  extricated 
from  these  impediments.  Boyle 

Other  substances,  opposite  to  acrimony,  are  called 
demulcent  or  mild,  because  they  blunt  or  sheath 
those  sharp  salts;  as  pease  ami  beans,    rfrbullinot. 

3.  To  fit  with  a  sheath. 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 
Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing. 

Shaksjieare. 

4.  To  defend  the  main  body  by  an  outward 
covering. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  navy  through- 
out were  sheathed  as  some  are  Raleigh. 

Sheathwi'nged,  sherA'wing'd.  adj. 
[sheath  and  wing.']  Having  hard  cases 
which  are  folded  over  the  wings. 

Some  insects  fly  with  four  wings,  as  all  vagini- 
pennous  or  sheathwinged  insects,  as  beetles  and 
dolrs-  Brown. 
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Shea'thy,    she^'e.  adj.   [from    sheath.'] 
Forming  a  sheath. 

With  a  needle  put  aside  the  short  and  shtalhy 
cases  on  earwigs'  backs,  and  you  may  draw  forth  two 
wings.  Brown. 

She'cklaton,  shek'la-tun.  n.  s. 

He  went  to  fight  against  the  giant  in  his  robe  of 
shecklaton,  which  is  that  kind  of  gilded  leather  with 
which  they  use  to  embroider  the  Irish  jackets. 

Spenser. 
To  Shed,  shed.  v.  a.  [pee ban,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  effuse;  to  pour  out;  to  spill. 

The  painful  service,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname  of  Coriolanus.     Shakspeare. 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries.  Shakspeare. 

For  this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  many,  for 
the  remission  of  sins.  St.  Maltheio. 

Some  think  one  gen'ral  soul  fills  cv'ry  brain, 
As  the  bright  sun  sheds  light  in  ev'ry  star.     Davies. 

Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow, 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains, 
And  passing  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains.      Dryden, 

You  seem'd  to  mourn  another  lover  dead, 
My  sighs  you  gave  him,  and  my  tears  you  shed. 

Dryden. 

Unhappy  man!  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause: 
'Tis  love  of  honour,  and  his  country's  good; 
The  consul,  not  the  father,  sheds  the  blood.    Dryd. 

In  these  lone  walls,  their  days  eternal  bound, 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crown'd, 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night, 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light, 
Thy  eyes  diffus'd  a  reconciling  ray, 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten'd  all  the  day.    Pope. 

2.  To  scatter;  to  let  fall. 

Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late,  and  cast 
them  late,  are  more  lasting  than  those  that  sprout 
their  leaves  early,  or  shed  them  betimes.      Bacon. 

So  the  returning  year  be  blest, 
As  his  infant  months  bestow 
Springing  wreaths  for  William's  brow; 
As  his  summer's  youth  shall  shed 
Eternal  sweets  around  Maria's  head.  Prior. 

To  Shed.  shed.  v.  n.  To  let  fall  its  parts. 

White  oats  are  apt  to  shed  most  as  they  lie,  and 

black  as  they  stand.  Mortimer. 

Shed,  shed.   n.  s.   [supposed  by  Skinner 

to  be  corrupted  from  shade. ~\ 
1.  A  slight  temporary  covering. 

The  first  Aletes  born  in  lowly  shed, 
Of  parents  base,  a  rose  sprung  from  a  bride. 

Fairfax. 

Though  he  his  house  of  polish'd  marble  build, 
With  jasper  floor'd,  and  carved  cedar  ceil'd; 
Yet  shall  it  ruin  like  the  moth's  frail  cell, 
Or  sheds  of  reeds  which  summer's  heat  repel. 

Sandys. 

In  such  a  season  born,  when  scarce  a  shed 
Could  be  obtain'd  to  shelter  him  or  me 
From  the  bleak  air.  Milton. 

So  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  gentiles  great  apostle,  and  deface 
Those  state-obscuring  sheds,  that  like  a  chain 
Seem'd  to  confine  and  fetter  him  again.       Waller. 

Those  houses  then  were  caves,  or  homely  sheds 
With  twining  osiers  fene'd,  and  moss  their  beds. 

Dryden. 

An  hospitable  house  they  found, 
A  homely  shed;  the  roof,  nor  far  from  ground, 
Was  thatch'd  with  reeds  and  straw  together  bound. 

Dryden. 

Then  out  he  steals,  and  finds  where  by  the  head 
Their  horse  hung  fasten'd  underneath  a  shed. 

Betterton. 

Her  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led, 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed.  Swift. 

Weak  as  the  Roman  chief,  who  strove  to  hide 
His  father's  cot,  and  once  his  father's  pride, 
By  casing  a  low  shed  of  rural  mould 


With  marble  walls,  and  roof  adorn'd  with  gold. 

Harte. 

2.  In  composition,  effusion;  as,  blood-shed. 
She'dder,  shed'dur.98  n.  s.  [from  shed.] 
A  spillei;  one  who  sheds. 
A  shedder  of  blood  shall  surely  die.  Ezekiel. 
Sheen,  sheen.246  >  adj.  [This  was  pro- 
Shee'ny,  sheen'e.  $  bably  only  the  old 
pronunciation  of  shine.]  Bright;  glitter- 
ing; showy.   Not  in  use. 

That  lewd  ribbald  with  vile  lust  advane'd, 
Laid  first  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  clean, 
To  spoil  her  dainty  corse  so  fair  and  sheen. 

Fairy  Queen. 
When  he  was  all  dight,  he  took  his  way 
Into  the  forest,  that  he  might  be  seen 
Of  the  wild  beasts,  in  his  new  glory  sheen. 

Hubbard's  Tale. 
Now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen. 

Shakspeare. 
Up  rose  each  warrior  bold  and  brave, 
Glistering  in  filed  steel  and  armour  sheen.  Fairfax. 

Out  of  the  hierarchies  of  angels  sheen, 
The  gentle  Gabriel  call'd  he  from  the  rest.  Fairfax. 

By  the  rushy  fringed  bank, 
Where  grows  the  willow  and  the  osiar  dank, 
My  sliding  chariot  stays, 
Which  set  with  agat,  or  the  azure  sheen, 
Of  turcois  blue,  and  emerald  green.  Milton. 

Or  did  of  late  earth's  sons  besiege  the  wall 
Of  sheeny  heav'n.  Milton. 

Sheen,  sheen,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Brightness;  spf  ndour.    Not  used. 

Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen.  Milton. 

Far  above,  in  spangled  sheen. 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  fam'd  son,  advane'd, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entrane'd.        Milton. 

Sheep,  sheep.248  n.  s.  plural  likewise 
sheefi.  ["pceap,  Saxon,  of  which  the 
plural  was  peep;  schaefi,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  animal  that  bears  wool,  remarka- 
ble for  its  usefulness  and  innocence. 

Fire  the  brambles,  snare  the  birds,  and  steep 
In  wholesome  water-falls  the  fleecy  sheep.  Dryden. 

Of  substances  there  are  two  sorts  of  ideas,  one  of 
single  substances,  as  they  exist  separately,  as  a 
man,  or  sheep.  Locke. 

2.  [In  contempt.]    A  foolish  silly  fellow. 

Ainsworth. 

3.  [In  theology.]  The  people,  considered 
as  under  the  direction  of  God,  or  of 
their  pastor. 

We  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture. 

Psalms. 
To  Shee'pbite,  sheep'bite.    v.  n.    [sheefi 
and  bite.]  To  use  petty  thefts. 

Shew  your  knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you; 
shew  your  sheepbiting  face,  and  be  hanged.  Shaksp. 
Shee'pbiter,  sheep'bite-ur.   n.  s.  [from 
sheefibite.]  A  petty  thief. 
His  gait  like  a  sheepbiter  fleering  aside.    Tusser. 
Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly 
rascally  sheepbiter  come  to  some  notable  shame. 

Shakspeare. 
There  are  political  sheepbit.ers  as  well  as  pasto- 
ral ;  betrayers  of  public  trust  as  well  as  of  private. 

VEstrange. 

Shee'pcot,  sheep'kot.  n.  s.  [sheefi  and 
cot.]  A  little  enclosure  for  sheep. 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voices, 
From  low  farms,  sheepcots,  and  mills 
Inforce  their  chanty.  Shakspeare. 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rear'd, 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round, 
If  cottage  were  in  view,  sheepcol,  or  herd; 
But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheepcot,  none  he  saw.  Milton. 
Shee'pfold,  sheep'iold.  n.  s.  [sheefi  and 


fold.]     The  place  where  sheep  are  en- 
closed. 

The  bear,  the  lion,  terrors  of  the  plain; 
The  sheepfold  scatter'd,  and  the  shepherd  slain. 

Prior. 

Shee'phook,  sheep'hook.  n.  s.  [sheefi  and 

hook.]     A  hook  fastened  to  a  pole,  by 

which  shepherds  lay  hold  on  the  legs  of 

their  sheep. 

The  one  carried  a  crosier  of  balm-wood,  the  other 
a  pastoral  staff  of  cedar  like  a  sheep-hook.     Bacon 

If  you  dare  think  of  deserving  our  charms, 
Away  with  your  sheephook,  and  take  to  your  arms. 

Dryden. 
Shee'pish,  sheep'ish.  adj.   [from  sheep'] 
Bashful;  over-modest;   timorously  and 
meanly  diffident. 

Wanting  change  of  company,  he  will,  vchen  he 
comes  abroad,  be  a  sheepish  or  conceited  creature. 

Locke  ■ 

Shee'pishness,  sheep'ish-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
sheepish.]  Bashfulness;  mean  and  ti- 
morous diffidence. 

Thy  gentry  bleats,  as  if  thy  native  cloth 

Transfus'd  a  sheepishness  into  thy  story.      Herbert. 

Sheepishness  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  are  not 

consequences  of  being  bred  at  home.  Locke. 

Without  success,  let  a  man  be  never  so  hardy,  he 

will  have  some  degree  of  sheepishness.  Grew. 

Shee'pmaster,  sheep'rnas-tur.  n.  s.  [sheefi 

and  master.]  A  feeder  of  sheep. 

A  nobleman  was  a  great  grazier  and  sheepmaster. 

Bacon. 
Sheep's  eye,  sheep's-i'.  n.  s.  [sheefi  and 
eye.]    A  modest  diffident  look,  such  as 
lovers  cast  at  their  mistresses. 
Cast  a  sheep's  eye  behind  you:  in  before  me. 

Dryden. 

Sheepshea'ring,  sheep'sheer-ing.  n.  s. 
[sheefi  and  shear.]  The  time  of  shear- 
ing sheep;  the  feast  made  when  sheep 
are  shorn. 

There  happening  a  solemn  festivity,  such  as  the 

sheepshearings  used  to  be,  David  begs  some  small 

repast.  South. 

Shee'pwalk,    sheep'wawk.   n.  s.  [sheefi 

and  ivalk.]  Pasture  for  sheep. 

He  beheld  a  field, 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reap'd;  the  other  part  sheepwalks  and  folds. 

Milton, 
Sheer,    shere.246    adj.    [rcyp>    Saxon.] 
Pure;  clear;  unmingled. 

If  she  say,  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score 
for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lying'st  rogue  in 
Christendom.  Shakspeare. 

Sheer  argument  is  not  the  talent  of  the  man;  lit- 
tle wrested  sentences  are  the  bladders  which  bear 
him  up,  and  he  sinks  downright,  when  he  once  pre- 
tends to  swim  without  them.  Jitterbury. 

Sheer,  shere.246  ac?^.[from  the  adjective.] 
Clean;  quick;  at  once.  Not  now  in  use> 
except  in  low  language. 

Thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements;  from  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day;  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropp'd  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  star, 
On  Lemnos.  Milton. 

The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer.  Milton. 

Due  entrance  he  disdain 'd,  and  in  contempt 
At  one  slight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.  Milton. 

To  Sheer,  shere.  v.  a.  [See  Shear,] 

I  keep  my  birth-day;  send  my  Phillis  home 
At  sheering-lime.  Dryden. 
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To  Sheer  off,  shere-6f.'  v.  n.   To  steal 

away;  to  slip  oft'  clandestinely. 
Sheers,  sheerz.  n.  s.  [See  Shears.] 
Sheet,  sheet.310  n.  s.  [j*ceac,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  broad  and  large  piece  of  linen. 

He  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  vessel  descend- 
ing unto  him,  as  a  great  sheet,  knit  at  the  four  cor- 
ners. Jlds. 

2.  The  linen  of  a  bed. 

If  I  die  before  thee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  these  same  sheets.  Shakspeare. 

You  think  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy  to  your 
wishes.  Shukspeare. 

Some  unequal  bride  in  nobler  sheets 
Receives  her  lord.  Dryden. 

3.  [ecoutes,  French;  echoten,  Dutch.]  In 
a  ship  are  ropes  bent  to  the  clews  of 
the  sails,  which  serve  in  all  the  lower 
sails  to  hale  or  round  off  the  clew  of 
the  sail;  but  in  topsails  they  draw  the 
sail  close  to  the  yard-arms.  Diet. — 
Dryden  seems  to  understand  it  other- 
wise. 

The  little  word  behind  the  back,  and  undoing 
whisper,  like  pulling  oft*  a  sheet-rope  at  sea,  slackens 
the  sail.  Suckling. 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails, 
And  rent  the  sheets.  Dryden. 

4.  As  much  paper  as  is  made  in  one  body. 

As  much  love  in  rhime 
As  could  be  craram'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margin  and  all. 

Shakspeare . 

When  I  first  put  pen  to  paper,  I  thought  all  I 

should  have  to  say,  would  have  been  contained  in 

one  sheet  of  paper.  Locke 

I  let  the  refracted  light  fall  perpendicularly  upon 

a  sheet  of  white  paper  upon  the  opposite  wall. 

Newton. 

5.  A  single  complication  or  fold  of  paper 
in  a  book. 

6.  Any  thing  expanded. 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard.  Shakspeare. 

Rowling  thunder  roars, 
And  sheets  of  lightning  blast  the  standing  field. 

Dryden. 
An  azure  sheet  it  rushes  broad, 
And  from  the  loud  resounding  rocks  below 
Dash'd  in  a  cloud  of  foam.  Thomson. 

7.  Sheets  in  the  plural  is  taken  for  a  book. 

To  this  the  following  sheets  are  intended  for  a  full 
and  distinct  answer.  Waterland. 

(  Sheet-anchor,  she£t-ank'kur.  n.  s.  [sheet 
and  anchor.]  In  a  ship,  is  the  largest 
anchor;  which,  in  stress  of  weather,  is 
the  mariners'  last  refuge  when  an  extra- 
ordinary stiff  gale  of  wind  happens. 

Bailey. 
To  Sheet,  sh££t.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  sheets. 

2.  To  enfold  in  a  sheet. 

3.  To  cover  as  with  a  sheet. 

Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets, 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st.  Shakspeare. 
She'kel,  she'kl.102  n.  s.  [.Spp]  An  an- 
cient Jewish  coin  equal  to  four  Attick 
drachms,  or  four  Roman  denarii,  in 
value  about  2s.  6d.  sterling.  Diet. 

The  Jews,  albeit  they  detested  images,  yet  im- 
printed upon  their  sheckle  on  one  side  the  golden 
pot  which  had  the  manna,  and  ou  the  other  Aaron's 
rod.  Camden. 

The  huge  irou  head  six  hundred  shekels  weigh'd, 
And  of  whole  bodies  but  one  wound  it  made; 
Able  death's  worst  command  to  overdoe, 
Destroying  life  at  once  and  carcase  too.      Cowley. 
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This  coat  of  mail  weighed  five  thousand  shekels 

of  brass.  Broome. 

She'ldaple,  sheTda-pl.  n.  s.  A  chaffinch. 

She'ldrake,  shel'drake.n.s.  A  bird  that 

preys  upon  fishes._ 
Shelf,  shelf,  n.  s.  [fcylp,  Saxon;  see//, 
Dutch.] 

1.  A  board  fixed  against  a  supporter,  so 
that  any  thing  may  be  placed  upon  it. 

About  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.       Shakspeare. 

Bind  fast,  or  from  their  shelves 
Your  books  will  come  and  right  themselves.  Swift. 

2.  A  sand  bank  in  the  sea;  a  rock  under 
shallow  water. 

Our  transported  souls  shall  congratulate  each 
other  their  having  now  fully  escaped  the  numerous 
rocks,  shelves,  and  quicksands.  Boyle. 

Near  the  shelves  of  Circe's  shores  they  run, 
A  dang'rous  coast.  Dryden. 

He  call'd  his  money  in; 
But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf 
Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf; 

He  put  it  out  again.  Dryden. 

3.  The  plural  is  analogically  shelves; 
Dryden  has  shel/s,  probably  by  negli- 
gence. 

He  seiz'd  the  helm;  his  fellows  cheer'd, 
Turn'd  short  upon  the  shelfs,  and  madly  steer'd 

Dryden. 

She'lfy,  shelf'e.  adj.  [from  shelf.'] 

1.  Full  of  hidden  rocks  or  banks;  full  of 
dangerous  shallows. 

Glides  by  the  syren's  clifFs,  a  shelfy  coast, 
Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost, 
And  white  with  bones.  Dryden. 

2.  I  know  not  well  the  meaning  in  this 
passage;  perhaps  rocky. 

The  tillable  fields  are  in  some  places  so  tough, 
that  the  plough  will  scarcely  cut  them;  and  in  some 
so  shelfy,  that  the  corn  hath  much  ado  Jo  fasten  its 
roots.  Carew. 

Shell,  shel.  n.  s.  [j-cyll,  recall,  Sax. 
schale,  schelle,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  hard  covering  of  any  thing;  the 
external  crust. 

The  sun  is  as  the  fire,  and  the  exterior  earth  is  as 
the  shell  of  the  eolipile,  and  the  abyss  as  the  water 
within  it;  now  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  pierced 
through  the  shell  and  reached  the  waters,  it  rarefied 
them.  Burnet. 

Whatever  we  fetch  from  under  ground  is  only 
what  is  lodged  in  the  shell  of  the  earth .         Locke. 

2.  The  covering  of  a  testaceous  or  crus- 
taceous  animal. 

Her  women  wear 
The  spoils  of  nations  in  an  ear; 
Chang'd  for  the  treasure  of  a  shell, 
And  in  their  loose  attires  do  swell.        Ben  Jonson. 

Albion 
Was  to  Neptune,  recommended; 
Peace  and  plenty  spread  the  sails: 
Venus,  in  her  shell  before  him, 
From  the  sands  in  safety  bore  him.  Dryden. 

The  shells  served  as  moulds  to  this  sand,  which, 
when  consolidated,  and  afterwards  freed  from  its 
investient  shell,  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  cavity 
of  the  shell.  Woodward. 

He  whom  ungrateful  Athens  could  expel. 
At  all  times  just  but  when  he  sign'd  the  ulull.  Pope. 

3.  The  covering  of  the  seeds  oi  siliquous 
plants. 

Some  fruits  are  contained  withiu  a  bard  shell, 
being  the  seeds  of  the  plains.  Jlrbulhnot. 

4.  The  covering  of  k     iu'ls. 

Chang'd  loves  are  but  cl     '^M  sorts  of  meat; 
And,  when  he  hath  the  kernel  eat. 
Who  doth  not  throw  away  the  shell?  Donne. 

5.  The  covering  of  an  egg. 
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Think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which  hatch'd  would,  us  his  kind,  grow  mischie- 
vous, 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell.  Shakspeare. 

6.  The  outer  part  of  a  house. 

The  marquis  of  Medina  Sidouia  made  the  shell 
of  a  house,  that  would  have  been  a  very   noble 
building,  had  he  brought  it  to  perfection.    Addison. 
.  It  is  used  for  u  musical  instrument  in 
poetry,  from   testudo,  Latin;  the   first 
lyre  being  said  to  have   been  made  by 
straining  strings  over  the  shell  of  a  tor- 
toise. 
Less  than  a  god  they  thought  there  could  not 
dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 
That  spoke  so  sweetly.  Dryden. 

8.  The  superficial  part. 

So  devout  are  the  Romanists  about  this  outward 
shell  of  religion,  that  if  an  altar  be  moved  or  a 
stone  of  it  broken,  it  ought  to  be  reconsecrated. 

JfyHffe. 

To  Shell,  shdl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
take  out  of  the  shell;  to  strip  off  the 
shell. 

To  Shell,  shel.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fall  off  as  broken  shells. 

The  ulcers  were  cured  and  the  scabs  shelled  oft. 

Wiseman. 

2.  To  cast  the  shell. 

She'llduck,  sheYduk.  n.s.  A  kind  of  wild 
duck. 

To  preserve  wild  ducks,  and  shellducks,  have  a 
place  walled  in  with  a  pond.  Mortimer. 

She'llfish,  shel'fish.  n.  s.  [shellandjish.] 
Fish  invested  with  a  hard  covering;  ei- 
ther testaceous,  as  oysters;  or  crustace- 
ous,  as  lobsters. 

The  shells  being  sound,  were  so  like  those  they 

saw  upon  their  shores,  that  they  never  questioned 

but  that  they  were  the  exuviae  of  shellfish,  and  once 

belonged  to  the  sea.  Woodward. 

She'lly,  shel'le.  adj.  [from  shell.] 

1.  Abounding  with  shells. 

The  ocean  rolling,  and  the  shelly  shore, 
Beautiful  objects,  shall  delight  no  more.         Trier, 

2.  Consisting  of  shells. 

The  conceit  of  Anaximandcr  was,  that  the  first 
men,  and  all  animals,  were  bred  in  seme  warm 
moisture,  inclosed  in  crustaceous  skins,  as  lobsters, 
and  so  continued,  till  their  suelly  prisons  growing 
dry,  and  breaking,  made  way  for  them.       Bentley. 

SHE'LTER,sh6I'tur.98».«.  [Of  this  word 

the  etymology  is  unknown:  Hi  in. 1  er  de- 
duces it  from  shell;  Davies  from 
rcylb,  a  shield,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  cover  from  any  external  injury  or 
violence. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm.    Shakspeare. 

They  wish  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire.  Milton. 

Heroes  of  old,  when  wounded,  shelter  sought; 
But  he,  who  meets  all  dangers  with  disdain, 

E'en  in  their  face  his  ship  to  anchor  brought, 
And  steeple  high  stood  propt  upon  the  main.  Dryd. 

They  may  learn  experience,  and  a>oid  a  cave  as 
thS  worst  shelter  from  rain,  when  they  have  a  lover 
in  company.  Dryuea. 

The  beating  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 

Pope 

2.  A  protector;  a  defender;  one  that  gives 
security. 

Thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me,  and  a  strong 
tower  from  the  enemy.  PsuIi.k*. 

5.  The  state  of  being  covered;  protection; 
security. 
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Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plac'd, 
Between  the  mountaiu  and  the  stream  embrac'd; 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives, 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives. 

Denham. 
Who  into  shelter  lakes  their  tender  bloom, 
And  forms  their  minds  to  fly  from  ills  to  come.  Young. 
To  She'lter,  shel'tur.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  cover  from  external  violence. 

We.  besought  the  deep  to  shelter  us.  Milton. 

Those  ruins  sheltered  once  his  sacred  head, 
When  he  from  Worc'ster's  fatal  battle  fled, 
Watch'd  by  the  genius  of  this  royal  place.  Dryden. 

2.  To  defend;  to  protect;  to  succour  with 
refuge;  to  harbour. 

What  endless  honour  shall  you  gain, 
To  save  and  shelter  Troy's  unhappy  train.  Dryden. 

3.  To  betake  to  cover. 

They  sheltered  themselves  under  a  rock.     Abbot. 

Comfort  thyself  with  such  thoughts,  chiefly  when 
all  earthly  comforts  fail  thee:  then  do  thou  particu- 
larly retreat  to  those  considerations,  and  shelter 
thyself  under  them.  Atterbury. 

4.  To  cover  from  notice.  This  seems  less 
proper. 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame, 
Or  shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name; 
You  saw  my  heart.  Prior. 

To  She'lter,  shel'tur.  v.  n.     < 

1.  To  take  shelter. 

There  the  Indian  herdsmen,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool.  Milton. 

2.  To  give  shelter. 
Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooze,  the  sheltering  weed, 

The  cavern'd  bank,  his  old  secure  abode.  Thomson. 
She'lterless,    shel'tur-les.    adj.    [from 
shelter7\  Harbourless;  without  home  or 
refuge. 

Now  sad  and  shelterless,  perhaps,  she  lies, 
Where  piercing  winds  blow  sharp.  Rowe. 

She'lving,  shelving.410  adj.  [from shelf] 
Sloping;  inclining;  having  declivity. 

Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground; 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life.      Shakspeare. 

Amidst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  was  found, 
With  rocks  and  shelving  arches  vaulted  round. 

Addison. 

Shf/lvy,  shel've.  adj.  [from  shelf]  Shal- 
low; rocky;  full  of  banks. 

I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy 
and  shallow.  Shakspeare. 

To  Shevd,  shend.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part. 
pass,  shent.  [pcenban,  Saxon;  schenden, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  ruin;  to  spoil;  to  mischief. 

Provide  for  thy  wife,  or  else  look  to  be  shent, 
Good  milchcow  for  winter,  another  for  lent. 

Tusser. 

Shepherds,  should  it  not  yshent 
Your  roundels  fresh,  to  hear  a  doleful  verse 
Of  Rosalind,  that  Colin  made?  Spenser. 

Such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent; 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent; 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars.  Dryden. 

2.  To  disgrace;  to  degrade;  to  blame;  to 
reproach. 

Debateful  strife,  and  cruel  enmity, 
The  famous  name  of  knighthood  foully  shend. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Sore  bruised  with  the  fall,  he  slow  uprose, 
And  all  enraged  thus  him  loudly  shent: 

Disleal  knight!  whose  coward  courage  chose 
To  wreak  itself  on  beast.  Fairy  Queen. 

My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites; 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent, 
To  give  them  seals  never  my  soul  consent.  Shaksp, 
3.  To  overpower;  to  crush;  to  surpass. 


She  pass'd  the  rest  as  Cynthia  doth  shend 
The  lesser  stars.  Spenser. 

.  It  is,  though  used  by  Dryden,  wholly 
obsolete. 
SHE'PHERD,    shep'purd.98    B1B    n.    s. 
frceap,  sheep,   and  hypb,  a  keeper, 
Sax.  pceapahypb.] 
1.  One  who  tends  sheep  in  the  pasture. 
I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  sheer  the  fleeces  that  I  graze.    Shaksj). 

A  shepherd  next, 
More  meek,  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock. 

Milton 

A  swain;  a  rural  lover. 
If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love.  Raleigh. 

3.  One  who   tends   the  congregation;  a 

pastor. 

Lead  up  all  those  who  heard  thee,  and  believ'd; 
'Midst  thy  own  flock,  great  shepherd,  be  receiv'd, 
And  glad  all  heav'n  with  millions  thou  hast  sav'd. 

Prior. 

She'pherdess,  shep'pur-des.  n.  s.  [from 
shepherd.]  A  woman  that  tends  sheep; 
a  rural  lass. 

She  puts  herself  into  the  garb  of  a  shepherdess, 
and  in  that  disguise  liv'd  many  years;  but  discov- 
ering herself  a  little  before  her  death,  did  profess 
herself  the  happiest  person  alive,  not  for  her  con- 
dition, but  in  enjoying  him  she  first  loved;  and 
that  she  would  rather,  ten  thousand  times,  live  a 
shepherdess  in  contentment  and  satisfaction. 

Sidney 
These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of  you 
Do  give  a  life:  no  shepherdess,  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front.  Shakspeare. 

She  like  some  shepherdess  did  shew, 
Who  sat  to  bathe  her  by  a  river's  side.         Dryden. 
His  dorick  dialect  has  incomparable  sweetness  in 
its  clownishness,  like  a  fair  shepherdess  in  country 
russet.  Dryden. 

Shepherds  Needle,  shep'purdz-ne-dl. 
n.  s.  [scandix,  Lat.]  Venus'  comb.  An 
herb. 
Shepherds  Purse,  or  Pouch,  shep'purdz- 
purse.  n.  s.  [bursa  pastoris,  Latin.]  A 
common  weed. 
Shepherds    Rod,  shep'purdz-rod.  n.  s. 

Teasel,  of  which  plant  it  is  a  species. 
She'pherdish,  shep'hurd-ish.  adj.  [from 
shepherd^]      Resembling   a  shepherd; 
suiting  a  shepherd;  pastoral;  rustick. 
Not  in  use. 

He  would  have  drawn  her  eldest  sister,  esteem- 
ed her  match  for  beauty,  in  her  shepherdish  attire. 

Sidney. 
She  saw  walking  from  her  ward  a  man  in  shep- 
herdish apparel.  Sidney. 


She'rbet,  sher-bet'.  n.  s.  [sharbat,  Ara- 


bick.]  The  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges 

mixed  with  water  and  sugar.  Diet. 

They  prefer  our  beer  above  all  other  drinks;  and 

considering  that  water  is  with  the  rarest,  especially 

in  this  clime,  the  dearest  of  sherbets,  and  plenty  of 

barley,  it  would  prove  infinitely  profitable  to  such 

as  should  bring  in  the  use  thereof.  Sandys- 

Sherd,  sherd,  n.  s.  [pceapb,  Sax.]    A 

fragment  of  broken  earthen  ware.    See 

Shard. 

The  trivet-table  of  afoot  was  lame; 
She  thrusts  beneath  the  limping  leg  a  sherd.  Dryd. 

SHE'RIFF,  sher'if.  n.  s.  [rcype  jepe- 
pa,  Sax.  from  pcy  pe,  a  shire,  and  pe  ve, 
a  steward.  It  is  sometimes  pronounced 
shrieve.  which  some  poets  have  injudi- 


ciously adopted.]  An  officer  to  whom 
is  intrusted,  in  each  county,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws. 

A  great  pow'r  of  English  and  of  Scots 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 

Shakspeare. 

Concerning  ministers  of  justice,  the  high  sheriffs 
of  the  counties  have  been  very  ancient  in  this  king- 
dom. Bacon. 

Now  may'rs  and  shrieves  all  hush'd  and  satiate 
lay.  Pope. 

Sheriffalty,  sher'lf-al-te.""|    n.  s.  [from 
She'riffdom,  sheYif-dum.    I  sheriff^ 

Sheriffship,  sher'if-ship.    j     The  office 
Sheriffwick,  sher'if- wik.  J    or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  sheriff. 

There  was  a  resumption  of  patents  of  gaols,  and 
reannexing  of  them  to  the  sheriffwicks;  priviledged 
officers  being  no  less  an  interruption  of  justice  than 
priviledged  places.  Bacon. 

She'rris,  sher'ris.  "J    n.  s.  [from 

Sherris  Sack,  sher'ris-s&k.  >       Xeres,  a 
She'rry,  sher're.  J  town  of  An- 

dalusia, in   Spain.']     A   kind  of  sweet 
Spanish  wine. 

Your  sherris  warms  the  blood,  which,  before  cold 
and  settled,  left  the  liver  white,  which  is  the  badge 
of  pusillanimity ;  but  the  sherris  makes  it  course  from 
the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.  Shakspeare, 

Good  sherris  sack  ascends  me  into  the  brain, 
dries  me  there  all  the  foolish  dull  vapours,  and 
makes  it  apprehensive.  Shakspeare. 

Shew,  sho.  See  Show. 
Shide,  shide.  n.  s.  [from  pceaban,  to  di- 
vide, Saxon.]     A  board;  a  cutting. 

Skinner. 
Shield,  sheeld.378  n.  s.  [pcylb,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  buckler;  a  broad  piece  of  defensive 
armour  held  on  the  left  arm  to  ward  off 
blows. 

Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields.     Shakspeare. 

His  pond'rous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon.  Milton. 

2.  Defence;  protection. 

3.  One  that  gives  protection  or  security. 
The  terror  of  the  Trojan  field, 

The  Grecian  honour,  ornament,  and  shield, 
High  on  a  pile  th'  unconquer'd  chief  is  plac'd. 

Dryden. 

To  Shield,  sheeld.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.1 

1.  To  cover  with  a  shield. 

2.  To  defend;  to  protect;  to  secure. 
Were 't  my  fitness 

To  let  these  hands  obey  my  boiling  blood, 
They're  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones:  howe'er  a  woman's  shape 
Doth  shield  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Shouts  of  applause  ran  ringing  through  the  field. 
To  see  the  son  the  vanquish'd  father  shield.   Dryd. 

Hear  one  that  comes  to  shield  his  injur'd  honour, 
And  guard  his  life  with  hazard  of  her  own.  Smith. 
5.  To  keep  off;  to  defend  against. 

Out  of  their  cold  caves  and  frozen  habitations, 
into  the  sweet  soil  of  Europe,  they  brought  with 
them  their  usual  weeds,  fit  to  shield  the  cold  to 
which  they  had  been  inured.  Spenser. 

My  lord  I  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 
— God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion.        Shaksp. 

To  SHIFT,  shift,  y.  n.  [Of  this  word  the 
original  is  obscure;  skifita,  Runick,  is 
to  change.] 

1 .  To  change  place. 

Vegetables  being  fixed  to  the  same  place,  and  so 
not  able  to  shift  and  seek  out  after  proper  matter 
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for  their  increment,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  them.  Woodtoard 

2.  To  change;  to  give  place  toother  things 

If  the  ideas  of  our  minds  constantly  change  and 
shift  in  a  continual  succession,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one  thing. 

Locke 

3.  To  change   clothes,   particularly    the 
linen. 

She  begs  yon  just  would  turn  you  while  sbc  shifts. 

Young. 

4.  To  find  some  expedient;  to  act  or  live 
though  with  difficulty. 

We  cannot  shift:  being  in  we  must  go  on.  Daniel. 

Men  in  distress  will  look  to  themselves,  and  leave 
their  companions  to  shift  as  well  as  they  can. 

UEstrange 

Since  we  desire  no  recompence  nor  thanks,  we 
ought  to  be  dismissed,  and  have  leave  to  shift  for 
ourselves.  Swift. 

5.  To  practise  indirect  methods. 

All  those  schoolmen,  though  they  were  exceed- 
ing witty,  yet  better  teach  all  their  followers  to  shift 
than  to  resolve  by  their  distinctions.  Raleigh 

6.  To  take  some  method  for  safety. 

Nature  instructs  every  creature  how  to  shift  for 
itself  in  cases  of  danger.  V Estrange. 

To  Shift,  shift,  v.  a. 

1.  To  change;  to  alter. 

It  was  not  levity,  but  absolute  necessity,  that 
made  the  fish  shift  their  condition.         VEstrange. 

Come,  assist  me,  muse  obedient; 
Let  us  try  some  new  expedient; 
Shift  the  scene  for  half  an  hour, 
Time  and  place  are  in  thy  power.  Swift. 

2.  To  transfer  from  place  to  place. 

Pare  saffron  between  the  two  St.  Mary's  days, 
Or  set  or  go  shift  it  that  knowest  the  ways.    Tusser. 

3.  To  put  by  some  expedient  out  of  the 
way. 

I  shifted  him  away, 
And  laid  good  'scuses  on  your  ecstacy.  Shakspeare. 
The  wisdom  of  all  these  latter  times,  in  princes 
affairs,  is  rather  fine  deliveries,  and  shiftings  of 
dangers  and  mischiefs,  when  they  are  near,  than 
solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep  them  aloof 

Bacon. 

4.  To  change  in  position. 

Neither  use  they  sails,  nor  place  their  oars  in 
order  upon  their  sides;  but  carrying  the  oar  loose, 
shift  it  hither  and  thither  at  pleasure.  Raleigh. 

Where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  she  steers  and  shifts  her  sail. 

Milton. 
We  strive  in  vain  against  the  seas  and  wind ; 
Now  shift  your  sails.  Dryden. 

5.  To  change,  as  clothes. 

I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt:  the  violence 
of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  To  dress  in  fresh  clothes. 

As  it  were  to  ride  day  and  night,  and  not  to  have 
patience  to  shift  me  Shakspeare. 

7.  To  Shift  off".     To  defer;  to  put  away 
by  some  expedient. 

The  most  beautiful  parts  must  be  the  most  finish- 
ed, the  colours  and  words  most  chc«en:  many  things 
in  both,  which  are  not  deserving  of  this  care,  must 
be  shifted  off,  content  with  vulgar  expressions. 

Dryden. 

Struggle  and  contrive  as  you  will,  and  lay  your 
taxes  as  you  please,  the  traders  will  shift  it  off  from 
their  own  gain.  Locke. 

By  various  illusions  of  the  devil  they  are  pre- 
vailed on  to  shift  off  the  duties,  and  neglect  the 
conditions,  on  which  salvation  is  promised.  Rogers. 
Shift,  shift,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Expedient  found  or  used  with  difficulty; 
difficult  means. 

She  redoubling  her  blows,  drave  the  stranger  to 


no  other  shift  than  to  ward  and  go  back;  at  that 
time  seeming  the  image  of  innocency  against  vio- 
lence. Sidney. 

If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away.    Shakspeare. 

This  perfect  artifice  and  accuracy  might  have 
been  omitted,  and  yet  they  have  made  shift  to  move 
up  and  down  in  the  water  More. 

Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  sever'd  company, 
Compell'd  me  to  awake  the  courteous  echo, 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch-  Milton. 

A  fashionable  hypocrisy  shall  be  called  good  man- 
ners, so  we  make  a  shift  somewhat  to  legitimate  the 
abuse.  VEstrange. 

Those  little  animals  provide  themselves  with 
wheat;  but  they  can  make  shift  without  it.  Addison. 

Our  herbalds  are  sufficiently  stored  with  plants, 
and  we  have  made  a  tolerable  shift  to  reduce  them 
to  classes.  Baker. 

2.  Indirect  expedient;  mean  refuge;  last 
resource. 

The  very  custom  of  seeking  so  particular  aid  and 
relief  at  the  hands  of  God,  doth,  by  a  secret  con- 
tradiction, withdraw  them  from  endeavouring  to 
help  themselves,  even  by  those  wicked  shifts,  which 
they  know  can  never  have  his  allowance  whose  as- 
sistance their  prayers  seek.  Hooker. 

To  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  recon- 
ciled, that  there  wanteth  a  term,  is  but  a  shift  of 
ignorance.  \Bacon. 

Slow  to  resolve,  but  in  performance  quick; 
So  true,  that  he  was  aukward  at  a  trick; 
For  little  souls,  on  little  shifts  rely.  Dryden. 

3.  Fraud;  artifice;  stratagem. 

Know  ye  not  Ulysses'  shifts? 
Their  swords  less  danger  carry  than  their  gifts. 

Denham. 

4.  Evasion;  elusory  practice. 

As  long  as  wit,  by  whetting  itself,  is  able  to  find 
out  any  shift,  be  it  never  so  slight,  whereby  to  es- 
cape out  of  the  hands  of  present  contradiction,  they 
are  never  at  a  stand.  Hooker. 

Of  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  so 
cautious  and  wily-headed,  especially  being  men  of 
so  small  experience  and  practice  in  law  matters, 
that  you  would  wonder  whence  they  borrow  such 
subtilities  and  sly  shifts.  Spenser. 

Here  you  see  your  commission;  this  is  your  duty, 
these  are  your  discouragements ;  never  seek  for  shifts 
and  evasions  from  worldly  afflictions:  this  is  your 
reward,  if  you  perform  it;  this  your  doom,  if  you 
decline  it.  South. 

5.  A  woman's  under  linen. 

Shi'fteb,   shift'ur.98    n.  s.    [from  shift. ~\ 
One  who  plays  tricks;  a  man  of  artifice. 
'Twas  such  a  shifter,  that,  if  truth  were  known, 
Death  was  half  glad  when  be  had  got  him  down. 

Milton. 
Shi'ftless,    shift'le:s.    adj.   [from    shift.'] 
Wanting  expedients;  wanting  means  to 
act  or  live. 

For  the  poor  shiftless  irrationals,  it  is  a  prodi- 
gious act  of  the  great  Creator's  indulgence,  that 
they  are  already  furnished  with  such  clothing. 

Derham. 

Shilling,  shil'ling.410  n.  s.  [rcylhnj, 
Sax.  and  Erse;  schelling,  Dutch.]  A 
coin  of  various  value  in  different  times. 
It  is  now  twelve  pence. 

Five  of  these  pence  made  their  shilling,  which 
they  called  stilling,  probably  from  scilingus,  which 
the  Romaus  used  for  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce ; 
and  forty-eight  of  these  sailings  made  their  pound; 
and  four  hundred  of  these  pounds  were  a  legacy 
for  a  king's  daughter,  as  appeareth  by  the  last  will 
of  king  Alfred.  Camden. 

The  very  same  shiU'mg  may  at  one  time  pay 
twenty  men  in  twenty  days,  and  at  another  rest  in 
the  same  hands  one  hundred  days.  Locke. 

Who,  with  much  pains  exerting  all  his  sense, 


Can  range  aright  his  shillings,  pouuds,  and  pence. 

Young. 
hill-I-shall-I,  shU'le-sMl'd-.  A  corrupt 
reduplication  of  shall  I?  The  question 
of  a  man  hesitating.  To  stand  shill-I- 
shall-I,  is  to  continue  hesitating  and 
procrastinating. 

1  am  somewhat  dainty  in  making  a  resolution, 
because  when  I  make  it,  I  keep  it:  I  dont  stand 
shill-I-shallrl  then:  If  I  say 't,  I'll  do't.  Conoreve. 
Shi'ly,  shi'le    adv.  [from  shy.]    Not  fa- 
miliarly; not  frankly. 
Shin,  shin.  n.  s.   [pema,  Saxon;  schien, 
German.]    The  forepart  of  the  leg. 

1  bruised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at 
sword  and  dagger.  Shakspeare. 

The  skin  bone  from  the  knee  to  the  instep,  is 
made  by  shadowing  one  half  of  the  leg  with  a  sin- 
gle shadow.  Peacham. 

His  leg,  then  broke, 
Had  got  a  deputy  of  oak; 
For  when  the  shin  in  fight  is  cropt, 
The  knee  with  one  of  timber's  propt.       Hudibras. 

As  when  to  an  house  we  come, 
To  know  if  any  one's  at  home, 
We  knock;  so  one  must  kick  your  shin, 
Ere  he  can  find  your  soul's  within.       Jlnonymous. 

To  SHINE,  shine,  v.  n.  preterit  I  shone, 
I  have  shone;  sometimes  /  shined,  I 
have  shined.  [pcinan,  Saxon;  schijnen, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  have  bright  resplendence;  to  glitter; 
to  glisten;  to  gleam. 

To-day  the  French, 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English;  and  to-morrow 
Made  Britain  India:  ev'ry  man  that  stood 
Shew'd  like  a  mine.  Shakspeare. 

True  paradise  inclos'd  with  shining  rock.    Milt. 
We  can  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine. 

Milton . 
Fair  daughter,  blow  away  these  mists  and  clouds, 
And  let  thy  eyes  shine  forth  in  their  full  lustre. 

Denham. 
The  sun  shines  when  he  sees  it.  LocJfce. 

2.  To  be  without  clouds. 

The  moon  shines  bright:  in  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise.  Shakspeare. 

How  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon ! 
The  moon!  the  sun:  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 

Shakspeare. 

Clear  pools  greatly  comfort  the  eyes,  when  the 

sun  is  overcast,  or  when  the  moon  shineth.    Bacon. 

3.  To  be  glossy. 

They  are  waxen  fat,  they  shine.  Jeremiah. 

Fish  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales.     Milton. 

The  colour  and  shining  of  bodies  is  nothing  but 
the  different  arrangement  and  refraction  of  their 
minute  parts.  Locke. 

4.  To  be  gay;  to  be  splendid. 

So  proud  she  shined  in  her  princely  state, 
Looking  to  heaven,  for  earth  she  did  disdain, 
And  sitting  high.  Fairy  Outen. 

5.  To  be  beautiful. 

Of  all  th'  enamell'd  race,  whose  silv'ry  wiug 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Or  swims  along  the  fluid  atmosphere, 
Once  brightest  shined  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 

Pope 

6.  To  be  eminent  or  conspicuous. 

If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine, 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well?      Shakspeare 

Her  face  was  veil'd;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight; 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shin'd 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight.   Milton 

Cato's-  soul 
Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks; 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
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Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigours  of  her  father's  virtues.  Addison. 

The  reformation,  in  its  first  establishment,  pro- 
duced its  proper  fruits,  and  distinguished  the  whole 
age  with  shining  instances  of  virtue  and  morality. 

Jlddison. 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  forty  years  had  sinned 
An  humble  servant  to  all  human  kind.  Pope. 

Few  are  qualified  to  shine  in  company:  but  it  is 
in  most  men's  power  to  be  agreeable.  Sivift. 

7.  To  be  propitious. 

The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious.  Numbers. 

8.  To  give  light  real  or  figurative. 

The  light  of  righteousness  hath  not  shined  unto 
us,  and  the  sun  of  righteousness  rose  not  upon  us. 

Wisdom. 
Celestial  light 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate.  Milton. 

Shine,  shine,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Fair  weather. 

Be  it  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine.  Dryden. 

He  will  accustom  himself  to  heat  and  cold,  and 
shine  and  rain;  all  which  if  a  man's  body  will  not 
endure,  it  will  serve  him  to  very  little  purpose. 

Locke. 

2.  Brightness}  splendour;  lustre.  It  is  a 
word,  though  not  unanalogical,  yet  un- 
graceful, and  little  used. 

He  that  has  inured  his  eyes  to  that  divine  splen- 
dour which  results  from  the  beauty  of  holiness,  is 
not  dazzled  with  the  glittering  shine  of  gold,  and 
considers  it  as  a  vein  of  the  same  earth  he  treads 
on.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow? 
Fair  op'ning  to  some  court's  propitious  shine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine?  Pope. 

Shi'ness,  shi'n£s.  n.  s.  [from  shy.]  Un- 
willingness to  be  tractable  or  familiar. 

An  incurable  shiness  is  the  vice  of  Irish  horses, 
and  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  Flanders,  because  the 
winter  forces  the  breeders  there  to  house  and  han- 
dle their  colts.  Temple. 

They  were  famous  for  their  justice  in  commerce, 
but  extreme  shiness  to  strangers:  they  exposed  their 
goods  with  the  price  marked  upon  them,  and  then 
retired.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Shi'ngle,    shing'gl.*0"     n.    s.     [schindel, 

Germ.]    A  thin  board  to  cover  houses. 

The  best  to  cleave,  is  the  most  useful  for  pales, 

laths,  shingles,  and  wainscot.  Mortimer. 

Shi'ngi.es,  shing'glz.  n.  s.  Wants  the 
singular,  [cingulum,  Latin;  zona  mor- 
bus, Plinio.]  A  kind  of  tetter  or  herpes 
that  spreads  itself  round  the  loins. 

Such  are  used  successfully  in  erysipelas  and  shin- 
gles, by  a  slender  diet  of  decoctions  or  farinaceous 
vegetables,  and  copious  drinking  of  cooling  liquors. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Shi'ny,  shi'ne.  adj.  [from  shine.']  Bright; 
splendid;  luminous. 

When  Aldeboran  was  mounted  high, 
Above  the  shiny  Cassiopeia's  chair, 
One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  would  fare. 

Fairy  Queen. 
The  night 
Is  shiny,  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  th'  second  hour  o'  th'  morn.  Shakspeare. 

While  from  afar  we  heard  the  cannons  play, 
Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day, 
For  absent  friends  we  were  asham'd  to  fear. 

Dryden. 
Skip,  ship.  n.  s.  [yap,  fcyp,  Sax.  schap, 
Duich.]  A  termination  noting  quality 
or  adjunct,  as  lordship;  or  office,  as 
stewards  hip. 
SHIP,  ship.  n.  s.  [pcip,  Saxon;  schippen, 
Dutch.]  A  ship  may  be  defined  a  large  | 


hollow  building,  made  to  pass  over  the 
sea  with  sails.  Watts. 

All  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  ahd  fly  like  ships  before  the  wind. 

Shakspeare. 

There  made  forth  to  us  a  small  boat,  with  about 

eight  persons  in  it,  whereof  one  of  them  had  in  his 

hand  a  tipstaff,  who  made  aboard  our  ship.  Bacon. 

Two  other  ships  loaded  with  victuals  were  burnt, 

and  some  of  the  men  saved  by  their  shipboats. 

Knolles. 
Nor  is  indeed  that  man  less  mad  than  these, 
Who  freights  a  ship  to  venture  on  the  seas, 
With  one  frail  interposing  plank  to  save 
From  certain  death,  roll'd  on  by  ev'ry  wave. 

Dryden. 
Instead  of  a  ship  he  should  levy  upon  his  country 
such  a  sum  of  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy:  hence  that  tax  had  the  de- 
nomination of  ship-money,  by  which  accrued  the 
yearly  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Clarendon. 

A  ship  carpenter  of  old  Rome  could  not  have 

talked  more  judiciously.  Jlddison. 

To  Ship,  ship.  v. a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  ship. 
My  father  at  the  road 

Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipped. 

Shakspeare. 
The  emperor,  shipping  his  great  ordnance,  de- 
parted down  the  river.  Knolles. 
All  the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  mountains 
of  Cilicia,  and  shipped  in  the  bay  of  Attalia,  from 
whence  it  was  by  sea  transported  to  Pelusium. 

Knolles. 
A  breeze  from  shore  began  to  blow, 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  sails 
Let  fall.  Dryden. 

2.  To  transport  in  a  ship.  # 
Andronicus,  would  thou  wert  shipt  to  hell, 

Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Shakspeare. 

The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch, 
But  we  will  ship  him  heuce.  Shakspeare. 

In  Portugal,  men  spent  with  age,  so  as  they  can- 
not hope  for  above  a  year,  ship  themselves  away  in 
a  Brazil  fleet.  Temple. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  enforced  by  off. 
A  single  leaf  can  waft  an  army  o'er, 

Or  ship  off  senates  to  some  distant  shore.       Pope. 

The  canal  that  runs  from  the  sea  into  the  Arno, 

gives  a  convenient  carriage  to  all  goods  that  are  to 

be  shipped  off.  Jlddison. 

Shi'pboard,  shlp'bord.  n.  s.  [ship  and 
board.]  See  Board. 

1 .  This  word  is  seldom  used  but  in  ad- 
verbial phrases:  a  shipboard,  on  ship- 
board, in  a  ship. 

Let  him  go  on  shipboard,  and  the  mariners  will 
not  leave  their  starboard  and  larboard.     Bramhall. 

Friend, 
What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard?  To  what  end? 

Dryden. 

Ovid,  writing  from  on  shipboard  to  his  friends, 

excused  the  faults  of  his  poetry  by  his  misfortunes. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  plank  of  a  ship. 
They  have  made  all  thy  shipboards  of  fir  trees, 

and  brought  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts. 

Ezekiel. 
Shi'pbov,  ship'b6e.  n.  s.  [ship  and  boy.] 
Boy  that  serves  in  a  ship. 

Few  or  none  know  me:  if  they  did, 
This  shipboy's  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me  quite. 

Shakspeare. 
Shi'pman,    ship'man.88    n.  s.    [ship   and 
man.]     Sailor;  seaman. 

I  myself  have  the  very  points  they  blow, 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
I'  th'  shipman's  card.  Shakspeare. 


Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  shipmen  that  had  know* 
ledge  of  the  sea.  1  Kings* 

Shipmaster,  ship'mas-tvir.  n.  s.  Master 
of  the  ship. 

The  shipmaster  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
What  meanest  thou,  0  sleeper!  arise,  call  upon  thy 
God.  Jonah. 

Shi'pping,  ship'ping.4,10  n.  s.  [from  ship.] 

1.  Vessels  of  navigation;  fleet. 

Before  Caesar's  invasion  of  this  land,  the  Britons 
had  not  any  shipping  at  all,  other  than  their  boats 
of  twigs  covered  with  hides.  Raleigh. 

The  numbers  and  courage  of  our  men,  with  the 
strength  of  our  shipping,  have  for  many  ages  past 
made  us  a  match  for  the  greatest  of  our  neighbours 
at  land,  and  an  overmatch  for  the  strongest  at  sea. 

Temple. 
Fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart; 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

Dryden. 

2.  Passage  in  a  ship. 
They  took  shipping  and  came  to  Capernaum, 

seeking  for  Jesus.  John, 

Shi'pwreck,    ship'rek.    n.  s.    [ship    and 
wreck.] 

1.  The  destruction  of  ships  by  rocks  or 
shelves. 

Bold  were  the  men,  which  on  the  ocean  first 
Spread  their  new  sails,  when  shipwreck  was  the 
worst.  Waller. 

We  are  not  to  quarrel  with  the  water  for  inun- 
dations and  shipwrecks.  VEstrange. 

This  sea  war  cost  the  Carthaginians  five  hundred 
quinquiremes,  and  the  Romans  seven  hundred,  in- 
cluding their  shipwrecks.  JlrbiUhnoU 

2.  1  he  parts  of  a  shattered  ship. 

They  might  have  it  in  their  own  country,  and 
that  by  gathering  up  the  shipwrecks  of  the  Athe- 
nian and  Roman  theatres.  Dryden. 

3.  Destruction;  miscarriage. 

Holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some 
having  put  away,  concerning  faith,  have  made  ship- 
wreck. 1  Timothy. 

To  Shi'pwreck,  ship'rek.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  ©r 
shallows. 

Whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection, 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  make  to  suffer  the  dangers  of  a 
wreck. 

Thou  that  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  seas, 
Chain  up  the  winds,  and  bid  the  tempests  cease, 
Redeem  my  shipivreck'd  soul  from  raging  gusts 
Of  cruel  passion  and  deceitful  lusts.  Prior, 

A  square  piece  of  marble  shews  itself  to  have 
been  a  little  pagan  monument  of  two  persons  who 
were  shipwreck^.  Jlddison. 

3.  To  throw  by  loss  of  the  vessel. 
Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 

No  friends,  no  hope!  no  kindred  weep  for  me. 

Shakspeare. 

Shipwright,  ship'rile.    n.  s.   [xhip  and 
wright.]   A  builder  ot  ships. 

Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week. 

Shakspeare. 

A  miserable  shame  it  were  for  our  shipwrights, 
if  they  did  not  exceed  all  others  in  the  setting  up 
of  our  royal  ships.  Raleigh. 

Vast  numbers  of  ships  in  our  harbours,  and  ship- 
wrights in  our  sea-port  towns.  Swift. 

The  Roman  fleet,  although  built  by  shipwrights, 
and  conducted  by  pilots,  both  without  experience, 
defeated  that  of  the  Carthagenians.        Jlrbuthnot. 

As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er, 
Who  ply  the  wimble  some  huge  beam  to  bore, 
Urg'd  on  all  hands  it  nimbly  spins  about, 
The  grain  deep  piercing,  till  it  scoops  it  out.  Pope. 
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Shire,  shere.8  ,06  n.  s.  [rein,  from  rci- 
p.an,  to  divide,  Saxon.]  A  division  of 
the  kingdom;  a  county;  so  much  of  the 
kingdom  as  is  under  one  sheriff. 

His  blazing  eyes,  like  two  bright  shining  shields, 
Did  burn  with  wrath,  and  sparkled  living  fire; 
As  two  broad  beacons,  set  in  open  fields, 
Send  forth  their  flames  far  otf  to  every  shire. 

Fairy  Queen. 
The  noble  youths  from  distant  shires  resort. 

Prior. 

SHIRT,  short."8  n.  s.  [sAfcr*,  Danish; 
fcyjic,  rcypic,  Sax.]  The  under  linen 
gar  :.eiu  of  a  man. 

Shift  a  shirt:  the  violence  of  action  hath  made 

you  reek  as  a  sacrifice.  Shakspeare. 

I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean 

not  to  sweat  extraordinarily.  Shakspeare. 

When  we  lay  next  us  what  we  hold  most  dear, 
Like  Hercules,  envenom'd  shirts  we  wear, 
And  cleaving  mischiefs.  Dryden- 

Several  persons  in   December  had  nothing  over 
their  shoulders  but  their  shirts.  Jlddison. 

To  Shirt,  short,   v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
To  cover;  to  clothe  as  in  a  shirt. 
Ah1  for  so  many  souls,  as  but  this  morn 
Were  cloth'd  with  flesh,   and  warm'd  with  vital 

blood 
But  naked  now,  or  shirted  but  with  air.       Dryden. 

Shi'rtless,  shirt'les.  adj.  [from  shirt.] 
Wanting  a  shirt. 

Linsey-woolsey  brothers, 
Grave  mummers!  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless  oth- 
ers. Pope. 

Shi'ttah,  shit'ta.  ?  n.  s.  A  sort  of  pre- 
Shi'ttim,  shit'tim.  5  cious  wood,  of  which 
Moses  made  the  greatest  part  of  the  ta- 
bles, altars,  and  planks  belonging  to  the 
tabernacle.  The  wood  is  hard,  tough, 
smooth,  without  knots,  and  extremely 
beautiful.  It  grows  in  Arabia.  Culmet. 
I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  shittah-tree. 

Isaiah. 

Bring  me  an  offering  of  badgers'  skins  and  shit- 

tim-wood.  Exodus. 

Shi'ttlecock,  shit'tl-kok.  n.  s.  [com- 
monly, and  perhaps  as  properly,  sh  a- 
tlecock.  Of  shit  tie  or  shuttle  the  ety- 
mology is  doubtful:  Skinner  derives  it 
from  schutteln,  German,  to  shake;  or 
jrceaCan,  Saxon,  to  throw.  He  thinks 
it  is  called  a  cock  from  its  feathers. 
Perhaps  it  is  properly  shuttlecork,  a 
cork  driven  to  and  fro,  like  the  instru- 
ment in  weaving,  and  softened  by  fre- 
quent and  rapid  utterance  from  cork  to 
cock.]  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers,  and 
driven  by  players  from  one  to  another 
with  battledoors. 

You  need  not  discharge  a  cannon  to  break  the 
chain  of  his  thoughts:  'he  pat  of  a  skittlecock,  or  the 
creaking  of  a  jack,  will  do  his  business.       Collier. 

Shive,  shive.  n.  s.  [schyve,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  slice  of  bread. 

Easy  it  is 
Off  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive.  Shakspeare. 

2.  A  thick  splinter,  or  lamina,  cut  off 
from  the  main  substance. 

Shavings  made  by  the  plane  are  in  some  things 
differing  from  those  shives,  or  thin  and  flexible 
pieces  of  wood,  that  are  obtained  by  borers. 

Boyle. 
To  SHI'VER,  shiv'ur.9"  v.  v.  [schenvren, 
German.]     To  quake;    to  tremble;  to 
shudder,  as  with  cold  or  fear. 
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Any  very  harsh  noise  will  set  the  teeth  on  edge, 
and  make  all  the  body  shiver.  Bacon. 

What  religious  palsy's  this, 
Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss? 
And  thai  they  might  her  footsteps  draw, 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe.     Cleaveland. 
\\  by  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fear? 

Milton. 
The  man  that  shivered  on  the  brink  of  sin, 
Thus  steel'd  and  harden'd,  ventures  boldly  in. 

Dryden- 

He  described  this  march  to  the  temple  with  so 

much  horror,  that  he  shivered  every  joint.  Jlddison. 

Give  up  Laius  to  the  realms  of  day, 
Whose  ghost,  yet  shivering  on  Cocytus'  sand, 
Expects  its  passage  to  the  farther  strand.         Pope. 

Prometheus  is  laid 
On  icy  Caucasus  to  shiver, 

While  vultures  eat  his  growing  liver.  Swift. 

To  Shi'ver,  shiv'tir.    v.  n.    [from  shive] 
To   fall    at   once    into   many   parts  or 
shives. 
Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  goss'mer,  feathers, 
air, 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thou'dst  shivered  like  an  egg.  Shaksp 

Upon  the  breaking  and  shivering  of  a  great  state, 
you  may  be  sure  to  have  wars.  Bacon. 

The  natural  world,  should  gravity  once  cease  or 
be  withdrawn,  would  instantly  shiver  into  millions 
of  atoms.  Woodicard. 

To  Shi'ver,  shiv'ur.   v.  a.    To  break  by 
one  act  into  many  parts;  to  shatter. 
The  ground  with  shivered  armour  strown.  Milton 
Show'rs  of  granados  rain,  by  sudden  burst 
Disploding  murd'rous  bowels,  fragments  of  steel; 
A  thousand  ways  at  once  the  shivered  orbs 
Fly  diverse,  working  torment.  Philips. 

Shi'ver,  shiv'ur.'"6  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
One  fragment  of  many  into  which  any 
thing  is  broken. 

He  would  pound  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as 
a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit.  Shakspeare. 

As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face; 
For  there  it  is  crack'd  in  an  hundred  shivers. 

Shakspeare. 

If  you  strike  a  solid  body  that  is  brittle,  it  break- 

eth  not  only  where   the  immediate  force  is,   but 

breaketh  all  about  into  shivers  and  fritters.    Bacon. 

Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock, 
Though  all  to  shivers  dash'd,  the  assault  renew, 
Vain  batt'ry,  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end.    Milton. 
Shi'very,  shiv'ur-e.  adj.  [from  shiver.'] 
Loose  of  coherence;  incompact;    easily 
falling  into  many  fragments. 

There  were  observed  incredible  numbers  of  these 
shells  thus  flatted,  and  extremely  tender,  in  shivery 
stone.  Woodicard. 

Sho'adstone,  shode'stone.  n.  s. 

Shoadstone  is  a  small  stone,  smooth  without,  of  a 
dark  liver  colour,  and  of  the  same  colour  within, 
only  with  the  addition  of  a  faint  purple.  It  is  a 
fragment  broke  off  an  iron  vein.  Woodu-ard. 

Certain  tin  stones  lie  on  the  face  of  the  ground, 
which  they  call  shoad,  as  shed  from  the  main  load, 
and  made  somewhat  round  by  the  water.  Carew. 
The  loads  or  veins  of  metal  were  by  this  action 
of  the  departing  water  made  easy  to  be  found  out  by 
the  shoads,  or  trains  of  metallick  fragments  borne 
off  from  them,  and  lying  in  trains  from  those  veins 
towards  the  sea,  in  the  same  course  that  water  fal- 
ling thence  would  take.  Woodward. 

Shoal,  shole. ^  n.  s.  [rcole,  Saxon.] 
1.  A  crowd;  a  great  multitude;  a  throng. 
When  there  be  great  shoals  of  people  which  go  on 
to  populate  without  foreseeing  means  of  sustenta- 
tion,  once  in  an  age  they  discharge  their  people  up- 
on other  nations.  Bacon. 
A  league  is  made  against  such  routs  and  shoals  of 
people  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from  nature. 

Bacon. 
The  vices  of  a  prince  draw  sholes  of  followers, 
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when  his  virtue  leaves  him  the  more  eminent,  be- 
cause single.  Decay  oj  Piety. 

A  shoal  of  silver  fishes  glides 
And  plays  about  the  barges.  Waller. 

God  had  the  command  of  famine,  whereby  h<- 
could  have  carried  them  off  by  shoals.      Woodicard 

Around  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal; 
Thick,  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends. 

Pope. 
2.  A  shallow;  a  sand-bank. 

The  haven's  mouth  they  durst  not  enter,  for  the 
dangerous  shoals.  Mbnt. 

He  heaves  them  off  the  sholes.  Dryden. 

The  depth  of  your  pond  should  be  six  foot;  and 
on  the  sides  some  sholes  for  the  fish  to  lay  their 
spawn.  Mortimer. 

To  Shoal,  shole.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  crowd;  to  throng. 

The  wave-sprung  entrails,  about  which   fausens 
and  fish  did  shole.  Chapman. 

2.  To  be  shallow;  to  grow  shallow. 

What  they  met 
Solid,  or  slimy,  as  in  raging  sea 
Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove, 
From  each  side  shoaling  tow'rds  the  mouth  of  hell. 

Milton. 

Shoal,  shole.  adj.  Shallow;  obstructed  or 

incumbered  with  banks. 
Shoa'liness,  sho'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from  shoa- 
ly.]   Shallowness;  frequency  of  shallow 
places. 
Shoa'ly,   sho'le.  adj.  [from  shoal.]  Full 
of  shoals;  full  of  shallow  places. 

Those  who  live 
Where  with  his  shoaty  fords  Vulturnus  roars. 

Drydtn. 
The  watchful  hero  felt  the  knocks,  and  found 
The  tossing  vessel  sail'd  on  shoaly  ground.      Dryd. 
Shock,  shok.  n.  s.  [choc,  French;  schock- 
en,  Dutch.] 

1.  Conflict;    mutual   impression   of    vio- 
lence; violent  concourse. 

Thro'  the  shock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environ'd,  wins  his  way.  Milton. 

2.  Concussion;  external  violence. 

It  is  inconceptible  how  any  such  man,  that  hath 
stood  the  shock  of  an  eternal  duration  without  cor- 
ruption or  alteration,  should  after  be  corrupted  or 
altered.  juage  Hale. 

These  strong  unshaken  mounds  resist  the  shocks 
Of  tides  and  seas  tempestuous,  while  the  rocks, 
That  secret  in  a  long  continued  vein 
Pass  through  the  earth,  the  pond'rous  pile  sustain. 

Blackmore. 

Such  is  the  haughty  man;  bis  tow'ring  soul, 
'Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
Rises  superior  and  looks  down  on  Caesar.    .Addison- 

Long,  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends, 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes. 

Jlddison. 

The  tender  apples,  from  their  parents  rent 
By  stormy  shocks,  must  not  neglected  lie 
The  prey  of  worms.  Philips. 

3.  The  conflict  of  enemies. 
The  adverse  legions  not  less  hideous  join'd 

The  horrid  shock.  Milton. 

Those  that  run  away  are  in  more  danger  than  the 

others  that  stand  the  shock.  V Estrange. 

The  mighty  force 
Of  Edward  twice  o'crtura'd  their  desp'rate  king: 
Twice  he  rose,  and  join'd   the  horrid  shock. 

Philips. 

4.  Offence;  impression  of  disgust. 

Fewer  shocks  a  statesman  gives  his  friend. 

Young. 

5.  [schecke,  old  Dutch.]  A  pile  of  sheaves 
of  corn. 

Corn  tithed,  sir  parson,  together  to  get, 
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And  cause  it  on  shocks  to  be  by  and  by  set. 

'  Tusser. 

In  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in 

his  season.  Job. 

Thou,  full  of  days,  like  weighty  shocks  of  corn, 
In  season  reap'd,  shall  to  thy  grave  be  borne. 

Sandys. 
Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shocks, 
Feels  his  heart  heave  with  joy.  Thomson. 

6.  [from  shag.]   A  rough  dog. 

I  would  fain  know  why  a  shock  and  a  hound  are 
not  distinct  species.  Locke. 

To  Shock,  sh6k.  v.  a.  [schoken,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  shake  by  violence. 

2.  To  meet  force  with  force;  to  encoun- 
ter. 

These  her  princes  are  come  home  again: 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  will  shock  them.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  offend;  to  disgust. 

Supposing  verses  are  never  so  beautiful,  yet,  if 
they  contain  any  thing  that  shocks  religion  or  good 
manners,  they  are 

Versus  inopes  rerum,  nugozque  canorcc.    Dryden. 
My  son, 
I  bade  him  love,  and  bid  him  now  forbear: 
If  you  have  any  kindness  for  him,  still 
Advise  him  not  to  shock  a  father's  will.       Dryden. 

Julian,  who  lov'd  each  sober  mind  to  shock, 
Who  laugh'd  at  God,  and  offer'd  to  a  cock. 

Harte. 

Those  who  in  reading  Homer  arc  shocked  that  'tis 
always  a  lion,  may  as  well  be  angry  that  'tis  always 
a  man.  Pope. 

To  Shock,  shok.  v.  n. 

1.  To  meet  with  hostile  violence. 

And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking  armies  clos'd, 
To  lances  lances,  shields  to  shields  oppos'd; 
Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 
Each  adverse  battle  gor'd  with  equal  wounds.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  offensive. 

The  French  humour,  in  regard  of  the  liberties 
they  take  in  female  conversations,  is  very  shocking 
to  the  Italians,  who  are  naturally  jealous.    Jlddison. 

To  Shock,  shok.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  build  up  piles  of  sheaves. 

Reap  we'l,  scatter  not,  gather  clean  that  is  shorn, 
Bind  fast,  shock  apace,  have  an  eye  to  thy  corn. 

Tusser. 
Shod,   shod,  for  shoed,  the   preterit  and 
participle  passive  of  To  shoe. 
Strong  axletree'd  cart  that  is  clouted  and  shod. 

Tusser. 

Shoe,  shod.298  n.  s.  plural  shoes,  ancient- 
ly shoon.  [pceo,  yeoe,  Saxon;  schoe, 
Dutch.]  The  cover  of  the  foot,  of  hor- 
ses as  well  as  men. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  shoe  un- 
tied, and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a 
careless  desolation.  Shakspeare. 

Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon, 
For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men.  Shakspeare. 

This  hollow  cylinder  is  fitted  now  with  a  sucker, 
upon  which  is  nailed  a  good  thick  piece  of  tanned 
shoe-  leather.  Boyle. 

Unknown  and  like  csteem'd,  and  the  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon, 
And  yet  more  medic'nal  than  that  moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave; 
He  call'd  it  haemony.  Milton. 

I  was  in  pain,  pulled  off  my  shoe,  and  some  ease 
that  gave  me.  Temple. 

To    Shoe,  shoo.   v.  a.   preterit    I    shod; 
participle  passive  shod. [I'vom  the  noun.] 
1.   To  fit  the  foot  with  a  shoe:  used  com- 
monly of  horses. 
The  smith's  note  for  shoeing  and  plough  irons. 

Shakspeare. 
He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse;  and  makes 


it  a  great  approbation  to  his  own  good  parts,  that 

he  can  shoe  him  himself.  Shaksp. 

Tell  your  master  that  the  horses  want  shoeing. 

Sioift. 
2.   To  cover  at  the  bottom. 

The  wheel  compos'd  of  cricket's  bones, 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce, 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones, 
With  thistle  down  tbey  shod  it.  Drayton. 

Shoe'boy,  shoo'bde.  n.  s.  [shoe  and  boy.'] 
A  boy  that  cleans  shoes. 

If  I  employ  a  shoeboy,  is  it  in  view  to  his  advan- 
tage, or  my  own  convenience?  Swift. 

Shoeing-horn,  shoo'ing-horn.  n.  s.  [shoe 
and  horn.] 

1 .  A  horn  used  to  facilitate  the  admission 
of  the  foot  into  a  narrow  shoe. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  a  transaction  is 
facilitated;  any  thing  used  as  a  medi- 
um:  in  contempt. 

Most  of  our  fine  young  ladies  retain  in  their  ser- 
vice supernumerary  and  insignificant  fellows,  which 
they  use  like  whifflers,  and  commonly  call  shoeing- 
horns.  Spectator. 

I  have  been  an  arrant  shoeing-horn  for  above 
these  twenty  years.  I  served  my  mistress  in  that 
capacity  above  five  of  the  number  before  she  was 
shod.  Though  she  had  many  who  made  their  ap- 
plications to  her,  I  always  thought  myself  the  best 
shoe  in  her  shop.  Spectator. 

Sho'emaker,  shoo'ma-kur.  n.  s.  [shoe 
and  maker.]  One  whose  trade  is  to 
make  shoes. 

A  cobler  or  shoemaker  may  find  some  little  fault 
with  the  latchet  of  a  shoe  that  an  Apelles  had  paint- 
ed, when  the  whole  figure  is  such  as  none  but  an 
Apelles  could  paint.  Watts- 

Sho'etye,  shoo'ti.  n.  s.  [shoe  and  lye.] 
The  riband  with  which  women  tie  their 
shoes. 

Madam,  I  do,  as  is  my  duty, 
Honour  the  shadow  of  your  shoetye.         Hudibras. 
Shog,  shog.  n.  s.  [from  shock.]  Violent 
concussion. 

Another's  diving  bow  he  did  adore, 
Which,  with  a  shog,  casts  all  the  hair  before. 

Dryden . 

He  will  rather  have  the  primitive  man  to  be  pro- 
duced in  a  kind  of  digesting  balneum,  where  all  the 
heavier  lees  may  subside,  and  a  due  equilibrium  be 
maintained,  not  disturbed  by  any  such  rude  and 
violent  shogs  that  would  ruffle  and  break  all  the 
little  stamina  of  the  embryon.  Bentley. 

To  Shog,  shog.  v.  a.   To  shake;   to  agi- 
tate by  sudden  interrupted  impulses. 

After  it  is  washed,  they  put  the  remnant  into  a 

wooden  dish,  the  which  they  softly  shog  to  and  fro 

in  the  water,  until  the  earthy  substance  be  flitted 

away.  Carew. 

Shone,  shon.     The  preterit  of  shine. 

All  his  father  in  him  shone.  Milton. 

Shook,  shook.3"6  The  preterit,  and  in 
poetry  participle  passive,  of  shake. 

Taxallan,  shook  by  Montezuma's  pow'rs, 
Has,  to  resist  his  forces,  call'd  in  ours.      Dryden. 

To  Shoot,  shoot,  v.  a.  preterit  /  shot; 
participle  shot  or  shotten.  [y cebcan, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  discharge  any  thing  so  as  to  make 
it  fly  with  speed  or  violence. 

Light 
Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  dawn.  Milton. 

2.  To  discharge  as  from  a  bow  or  gun. 
I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  witless  youth, 

That  which  I  owe  is  lost;  but  if  you  please 
To  slwot  an  arrow  that  self  way 


Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt 

To  find  both.  Shakspeare. 

This  murtherous  shaft  that  shot 
Hath  not  yet  lighted;  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim.  Shakspeare 

A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  still, 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  eyes  to  wish  her  still  in  sight.  Milton. 

3.  To  let  off:  used  of  the  instrument. 
The  men  shoot  strong  shoots  with  their  bows. 

Abbot. 

The  two  ends  of  a  bow  shot  off,  fly  from  one  an- 
other. Boyle. 

Men  who  know  not  hearts  should  make  examples; 
Which,  like  a  warning-piece,  must  be  shot  off, 
To  fright  the  rest  from  crimes.  Dryden. 

4.  To  strike  with  any  thing  shot. 
Not  an  hand  shall  touch  the  mount,  but  he  shall 

be  stoned  or  shot  through.  Exodus. 

To  emit  new  parts,  as  a  vegetable. 

None  of  the  trees  exalt  themselves,  neither  shoot 

up  their  top  among  the  thick  boughs.  Ezfkiel, 

A  grain  of  mustard  groweth  up  and  shooteth  out 

great  branches.  Mark. 

Tell  like  a  tall  old  oak  how  learning  shoots, 
To  heaven  her  branches,  and  to  hell  her  roots. 

Denham. 
To  emit;  to  dart  or  thrust  forth. 
That  gently  warms 
The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 
With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen, 
Shoots  invisible  virtue  ev'n  to  the  deep.      Milton. 

Ye,  who  pluck  the  flow'rs, 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Dryden. 

The  last  had  a  star  upon  its  breast,  which  shot 

forth  pointed  beams  of  a  peculiar  lustre.     Addison. 

Fir'd  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage, 
Th'  infuriate  hill  forth  shoots  the  pillar'd  flame. 

Thomson. 

7.  To  push  suddenly.  So  we  say,  to  shoot 
a  bolt  or  lock 

I  have  laugh'd  sometimes  when  I  have  reflected 
on  those  men  who  have  shot  themselves  into  the 
world;  some  bolting  out  upon  the  stage  with  vast 
applause;  and  some  hissed  off,  quitting  it  with  dis- 
grace. Dryden. 

The  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound, 
And  in  the  moment  shoot  him  on  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

8.  To  push  forward. 
They  that  see  me  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake 

the  head.  Psalms. 

9.  To  fit  to  each   other  by   planing:    a 
workman's  term. 

Straight  lines  in  joiner's  language  are  called  a 
joint;  that  is,  two  pieces  of  wood  that  are  shot, 
that  is,  planed,  or  else  pared  with  a  paring  chissel. 

Moxon. 

10.  To  pass  through  with  swiftness. 
Thus  having  said,  she  sinks  beneath  the  ground 

With  furious  haste,  and  shoots  the  Stygian  sound. 

Dryden. 

To  Shoot,  shoot,  v.  n. 

1.  To   perform   the   act   of  shooting,  or 
emitting  a  missile  weapon. 

The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at 
him.  Genesis. 

When  he  has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  that  none 
ever  did  shoot  better.  Temple. 

A  shining  harvest  either  host  displays, 
And  shoots  against  the  sun  with  equal  rays.    Dryd. 

When  you  shoot,  and  shut  one  eye, 
You  cannot  think  he  would  deny 
To  lend  the  other  friendly  aid, 
Or  wink,  as  coward  and  afraid.  Prior. 

2.  To  germinate;  to  increase  in  vegeta- 
ble growth. 

Such  trees  as  love  the  sun  do  not  willingly  de- 
scend far  into  the  earth;  and  therefore  they  are 
commonly  trees  that  shoot  up  much.  Bacon. 

Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  shoot  forth.      Bacon. 
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The  tree  at  once  both  upward  shoots, 
And  just  as  much  grows  downward  to  the  roots. 

Cleaveland. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees. 

Dryden. 
Nor  will  the  wither'd  stock  be  green  again, 
But  the  wild  olive  shoots,  and  shades  the  ungrateful 
plain.  Dryden. 

New  creatures  rise, 
A  moving  mass  at  first,  and  short  of  thighs; 
Till  shooting  out  with  legs,  and  imp'd  with  wings. 

Dryden. 

The  corn  laid   up  by  ants   would  shoot  under 

ground,  if  they  did  not  bite  off  all  the  buds;  and 

therefore  it  will  produce  nothing.  Addison. 

A  wild  where  weeds  and  flow'rs  promiscuous 

shoot, 

Or  garden  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit.        Pope. 

3.  To  form  itself  into  any  shape,  by  emis- 
sions from  a  radical  particle. 

If  the  menstruum  be  overcharged,  metals  will  shoot 
into  crystals.  Bacon. 

Although  exhaled,  and  placed  in  cold  conserva- 
tories, it  will  crystallize  and  shoot  into  glacious 
bodies.  Broion. 

That  rude  mass  will  shoot  itself  into  several  forms, 
till  it  make  an  habitable  world:  the  steady  hand  of 
providence  being  the  invisible  guide  of  all  its  mo- 
tions. Burnet. 

Expressed  juices  of  plants,  boiled  into  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  and  set  into  a  cool  place,  the 
essential  salt  will  shoot  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  To  be  emitted. 

There  shot  a  streaming  lamp  along  the  sky, 
Which  on  the  winged  lightning  seem'd  to  fly. 

Dryden. 

Tell  them  that  the  rays  of  light  shoot  from  the 

sun  to  our  earth  at  the  rate   of  one  hundred  and 

eighty  thousand  miles  in  the  second  of  a  minute, 

they  stand  aghast  at  such  talk.  Watts. 

The  grand  etherial  bow 
Shoots  up  immense.  Thomson. 

5.  To  protuberate;  to  jet  out. 

The  land  did  shoot  out  with  a  very  great  promon- 
tory, bending  that  way.  Jlbbot. 

This  valley  of  the  Tirol  lies  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  the  Alps,  though  its  dominions  shoot  out  into  se- 
veral branches  among  the  breaks  of  the  mountains. 

•Addison. 

6.  To  pass  as  an  arrow. 

Thy  words  shoot  thro'  my  heart, 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love. 

Addison. 

7.  To    become    any    thing   by     sudden 
growth. 

Materials  dark  and  crude, 
Of  spiritous  fiery  spume,  till  touch'd 
With  heaven's  ray,  and  temper'd,  they  shoot  forth 
So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light. 

Milton. 
Let  me  but  live  to  shadow  this  young  plant 
From  blites  and  storms:  he'll  soon  shoot  up  a  hero. 

Dryden. 

8.  To  move  swiftly  along. 

A  shooting  star  in  autumn  thwarts  the  night. 

Milton. 
Where  Tigris  at  the  foot  of  Paradise 
Into  a  gulf  shot  under  ground,  till  part 
Rose  up  a  fountain  by  the  tree  of  life.  Milton. 

At  first  she  flutters,  but  at  length  she  springs 
To  smother  flight,  and  shoots  upon  her  wings. 

Dryden. 
The  broken  air  loud  whistling  as  she  flies, 
She  stops  and  listens,  and  slioots  forth  again, 
And  guides  her  pinions  by  her  young  ones  cries. 

Dryden. 
Heav'n's  imperious  queen  shot  down  from  high ; 
At  her  approach  the  brazen  hinges  fly, 
The  gates  are  fore'd.  Dryden. 

She  downward  glides, 
Lights  in  Fleet-ditch,  and  shoots  beneath  the  tide. 

Gay. 


Where  the  mob  gathers,  swiftly  shoot  along, 
Nor  idly  mingle  in  the  noisy  throng.  Gay. 

Not  half  so  swiftly  shoots  along  in  air 
The  gliding  lightning.  Pope. 

9.  To  feel  a  quick  glancing  pain. 
Shoot,  sh66t.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  or  impression  of  any  thing 
emitted  from  a  distance. 

The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible  shoot,  in- 
somuch as  the  arrow  hath  pierced  a  steel  target  two 
inches  thick;  but  the  arrow,  if  headed  with  wood, 
hath  been  known  to  pierce  through  a  piece  of  wood 
of  eight  inches  thick.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  striking,  or  endeavouring 
to  strike,  with  a  missive  weapon  dis- 
charged by  any  instrument. 

The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

Shakspeare. 
But  come  the  bow;  now  mercy  goes  to  kill, 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 

Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot; 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do't.  Shaksp. 
As  a  country-fellow  was  making  a  shoot  at  a 
pigeon,  he  trod  upon  a  snake  that  bit  him. 

VEstrange. 

3.  \scheuten,  Dut.J  Branches  issuing  from 
the  main  stock. 

They  will  not  come  just  on  the  tops  where  they 
were  cut,  but  out  of  those  shoots  which  were  water- 
boughs.  Bacon. 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots. 

Milton. 

Prune  off  superfluous  branches  and  shoots  of  this 
second  spring;  but  expose  not  the  fruit  without 
leaves  sufficient.  Evelyn. 

The  hook  she  bore 
To  lop  the  growth  of  tire  luxuriant  year, 
To  decent  form  the  lawless  shoots  to  bring, 
And  teach  th'  obedient  branches  where  to  spring. 

Pope. 

Now,  should  my  praises  owe  their  truth 
To  beauty,  dress,  or  paint,  or  youth, 
'Twere  grafting  on  an  annual  stock, 
That  must  our  expectations  mock; 
And,  making  one  luxuriant  shoot, 
Die  the  next  year  for  want  of  root.  Swift. 

Pride  push'd  forth  buds  at  ev'ry  branching  shoot, 
And  virtue  shrunk  almost  beneath  the  root.  Harte. 
Shoo'ter,  shdot'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  shoot.~] 
One  that  shoots;  an  archer;  a  gunner. 

The  shooter  ewe,  the  broad-leav'd  sycamore. 

Fairfax. 

We  are  shooters  both,  and  thou  dost  deign 
To  enter  combat  with  us,  and  contest 
With  thine  own  clay.  Herbert. 

The  king  with  gifts  a  vessel  stores; 
And  next,  to  reconcile  the  shooter  god, 
Within  her  hollow  sides  the  sacrifice  he  stow'd. 

Dryden. 
Shop,  shop.  n.  s.  [r-ceop,  Saxon,  a  maga- 
zine;   eschofifie,  Fr.    sho/ia,   low  Latin. 
jiine<wQrth.~\ 

1.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  sold. 

Our  windows  are  broke  down, 
And  we  for  fear  compell'd  to  shut  our  shops.  Shaks. 

In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuft.  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap'd  fishes;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes       Shakspeare. 

Scarce  any  sold  in  shops  could  be  relied  on  as 
faithfully  prepared.  Boyle. 

His  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any 
enjoyment  of  himself  live  out  of  it.  Smith. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  it,  that  a  little  health, 
or  the  poor  business  of  a  shop,  should  keep  us  so 
senseless  of  these  great  things  that  are  coming  so 
fast  upon  us!  Law. 

2.  A  room  in  which  manufactures  are  car- 
ried on. 
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Your  most  grave  belly  thus  answer 'd: 
True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends, 
That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon;  and  fit  it  is, 
Because  I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body.  Shakspeare. 

We  have  divers  mechanical  aits  and  stuffs  made 
by  them;  and  shops  for  such  as  arc  not  brought  into 
vulgar  use.  Bacon. 

Sho'pboaud,  shop'bord.  n.  a.  [sho/i  and 
board.]  Bench  on  which  any  work  is 
done. 

That  beastly  rabble  that  came  dowu 
From  all  the  garrets  in  the  town, 
And  stalls,  and  shopboards.  in  vast  swarms. 
With  new-chalk'd  bills  and  rusty  arms.    Hudibras. 
It  dwells  not  in  shops  or  workhouses;  nor  till  the 
late  age  was  it  ever  known  that  any  one  served  se- 
ven years  to  a  smith  or  a  taylor,  that  he  should  com- 
mence doctor  or  divine  from  the  shopboard  or  the 
anvil;  or  from  whistling  to  a  team  come  to  preach 


to  a  congregation. 


South. 


Sho'pbook,  sh6p'b66k.  n.  s.  [sho/i  and 
book.]  Book  in  which  a  tradesman 
keeps  his  accounts. 

They  that  have  wholly  neglected  the  exercise  of 
their  understandings  will  be  as  unfit  for  it,  as  one 
unpractised  in  figures  to  cast  up  a  shopbook.  Locke. 
Siio'pkeeper,  shop'keep-nr.  n.  s.  [shofi 
and  kee/i.]  A  trader  who  sells  in  a  shop; 
not  a  merchant,  who  only  deals  by 
wholesale. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  shop- 
keeper desiring  his  neighbour  to  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  him  what  is  a  clock.  Addison. 

Sho'man,    shop'man.88    n.  s.    [shop,    and 
man.']    A  petty  trader. 

Garth,  gen'rous  as  his  muse,  prescribes  and  gives; 
The  shopman  sells,  and  by  destruction  lives.  Dryd. 
Shore,  shore.  The  preterit  of  sh ear. 
I'm  glad  thy  father's  dead: 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.  Shakspeare. 

Shore,  shore,  n.  s.  [r-cope,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  coast  of  the  sea. 

Sea  cover'd  sea; 
Sea  without  shore.  Milton. 

2.  The  bank  of  a  river.   A  licentious  use. 
Beside  the  fruitful  shore  of  muddy  Nile, 

Upon  a  sunny  bank  outstretched  lay, 

In  monstrous  length,  a  mighty  crocodile.     Spenser. 

3.  A  drain:  properiy  sewer. 

4.  [schooreri)  Dutch,  to  prop.]     The  sup- 
port of  a  building;  a  buttress. 

When  I  use  the  w»rd  shore,  I  may  intend  thereby 
a  coast  of  land  near  the  sea.  or  a  drain  to  carry  off 
water,  or  a  prop  to  support  a  building.  Watts. 

To  Shore,  shore,  v.  a.  [schooren,  Dutch/] 

1.  To  prop;  to  support. 

They  undermined  the  wall,  and,  as  they  wrought, 
shored  it  up  with  timber.  Knolles. 

He  did  not  much  strengthen  his  own  subsistence 
in  court,  but  stood  there  on  his  own  feet,  for  the 
most  of  his  allies  rather  leaned  upon  him  than 
shored  him  up.  Wotton. 

There  was'also  made  a  shoring  or  under-propping 
act  for  the  benevolence;  to  make  the  sums  which 
any  person  had  agreed  to  pay  leviable  by  course  of 
law.  Bacon. 

2.  To  set  on  shore.  Not  in  use. 
I  will  bring  these  two  blind  ones  aboard  him;  if 

he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them  again,  let  him  call  me 
rogue.  Shakspeare. 

Sho'reless,  shore'l&s.  adj.  [from  shore.] 
Having  no  coast. 

This  ocean  of  felicity  is  so  shoreless  and  bottom- 
less, that  all  the  saints  and  angels  cannot  exhaust 
it.  Boyle. 

Sho'reling,  shore'ling.  v.  s.  [from  shear, 
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shore.']     The  felt  or   skin  of  a  sheep 
shorn. 
Shorn,   shorne.     The  participle  passive 
of  shear:  with  of. 

So  rose  the  Danite  strong, 
Shorn  of  his  strength.  Milton. 

Vile  shrubs  are  shorn  for  browze:  the  tow'ring 
height 
Of  unctuous  trees  are  torches  for  the  night.    Dryd. 

He  plunging  downward  shot  his  radiant  head; 
DispelTd  the  breathing  air  that  broke  his  flight; 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  a  man  to  mortal  sight.  Dryden. 

SHORT,  short.16?  adj.  [pceont,  Sax.] 

1.  Not  long;  commonly,  not  long  enough. 

Weak  though  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  sight, 
Far  from  a  lynx,  and  not  a  giant  quite, 
I'll  do  what  Mead  and  Chesclden  advise, 
To  keep  these  limbs,  and  to  preserve  these  eyes. 

Pope. 

2.  Not  long  in  space  or  extent. 

This  less  voluble  earth, 
By  shorter  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  him  there. 

Milton. 
Though  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extends 
To  heav'n  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends.  Pope. 
S.  Not  long  in  time  or  duration. 

They  change  the  night  into  day:  the  light  is  short, 
because  of  darkness.  Job. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate,  but  what  thou  liv'st 
Live  well;  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heav'n. 

Milton. 
Short  were  her  marriage  joys:  for  in  the  prime 
Of  youth  her  lord  expir'd  before  his  time.  Dryden. 

4.  Repeated  by  quick  iterations. 

Her  breath,   then  short,  seem'd  loth  from  home 
to  pass, 
Which  more  it  mov'd  the  more  it  sweeter  was. 

Sidney. 

Thy  breath  comes  short,  thy  darted  eyes  are  fixt 

On  me  for  aid,  as  if  thou  wert  pursued       Dryden. 

My  breath  grew  short,  my  beating  heart  sprung 

upward, 

And  leap'd  and  bounded  in  my  heaving  bosom. 

Smith. 

5.  Not  adequate;  not  equal:  with  o/ be  fore 
the  thing  with  which  the  comparison  is 
made. 

Immoderate  praises  the  foolish  lover  thinks  short 
of  his  mistress,  though  they  reach  far  beyond  the 
heavens.  Sidney- 

Some  cottons  here  grow,  but  short  in  worth  unto 
those  of  Smyrna.  Sandys. 

The  Turks  give  you  a  quantity  rather  exceeding 
than  short  of  your  expectation.  Sandys 

I  know  them  not;  and  therefore  am  I  short 
Of  knowing  what  I  ought.  Milton. 

To  attain 
The  height  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways, 
All  human  thoughts  come  short,  supreme  of  things. 

Milton. 
O  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love, 
Engaging  me  to  emulate!  but  short 
Of  thy  perfection,  how  shall  I  attain!  Milton. 

To  place  her  in  Olympus'  top  a  guest, 
Among  th'  immortals,  who  with  nectar  feast; 
That  poor  would  seem,  that  entertainment  short 
Of  the  true  splendour  of  her  present  court.   Waller. 
We  err,  and  come  short  of  science,  because  we 
are  so  frequently  misled  by  the  evil  conduct  of  our 
imaginations.  Gtanville. 

As  in  many  things  the  knowledge  of  philosophers 
was  short  of  the  truth,  so  almost  in  all  things  their 
practice  fell  short  of  their  knowledge:  the  principles 
by  which  they  walked  were  as  much  below  those 
by  which  they  judged,  as  their  feet  were  below 
their  head.  South. 

He  wills  not  death  should  terminate  their  strife; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life. 

Dryden 
Virgil  exceeds  Theocritus  in  regularity  and  bre- 
vity, ami  falls  short  of  him  in  nothing  but  simplicity 
ind  propriety  of  style.  Pope. 


Defect  in  our  behaviour,  coming  short  of  the  ut- 
most gracefulness,  often  escapes  our  observation. 

Locke  ■ 

If  speculative  maxims  have  not  an  active  univer- 
sal assent  from  all  mankind,  practical  principles 
come  short  of  an  universal  reception.  Locke. 

The  people  fall  short  of  those  who  border  upon 
them  in  strength  of  understanding.  Jlddison 

A  neutral  indifference  falls  short  of  that  obliga- 
tion they  lie  under,  who  have  taken  such  oaths. 

Jlddison. 

When  I  made  these,  an  artist  undertook  to  imi- 
tate it;  but,  using  another  way  of  polishing  them, 
he  fell  much  short  of  what  I  had  attained  to,  as  I 
afterwards  understood.  Newton. 

It  is  not  credible  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  had 
established  colonies  in  the  Persian  gulph,  stopt 
short,  without  pushing  their  trade  to  the  Indies 

Jirbnthnot. 

Doing  is  expressly  commanded,  and  no  happiness 
allowed  to  any  thing  short,  of  it.  South. 

The  signification  of  words  will  be  allowed  to  fall 
much  short  o/the  knowledge  of  things.  Baker. 

6.  Defective;  imperfect;  not  attaining  the 
end;  not  reaciiing  the  intended  point. 

Since  higher  I  fall  short,  on  him  who  next 
Provokes  my  envy.  Milton. 

That  great  wit  has  fallen  short  in  his  account. 

More. 

Where  reason  came  short,  revelation  discovered 
on  which  side  the  truth  lay.  Locke. 

Men  express  their  universal  ideas  by  signs;  a  fa- 
culty which  beasts  come  short  in.  Locke. 

'.  Not  far  distant  in  time. 

He  commanded  those,  who  were  appointed  to 
attend  him,  to  be  ready  by  a  s/wriday.   Clarendon. 

8.  Scanty;  wanting. 
The  English  were  inferior  in  number,  and  grew 

short  in  their  provisions.  Hayward. 

They,  short  of  succours  and  in  deep  despair, 
Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war.     Dryden- 

9.  Not  fetching  a  compass. 
So  soon  as  ever  they  were  gotten  out  of  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cock,  the  lion  turned  short  upon  him,  and 
tore  him  to  pieces.  L'Estrange. 

He  seiz'd  the  helm;  his  fellows  chear'd, 
Turn'd  short  upon  the  shelfs,  and  madly  steer'd. 

Dryden. 
For,  turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his  might, 
Full  on  th'  helmet  of  th'  unwary  knight.     Dryden. 

10.  Not  going  so  far  as  was  intended. 
As  one  condemn'd  to  leap  a  precipice, 

Who  sees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below, 

Stops  short.  Dryden. 

11.  Defective  as  to  quantity. 
When  the  fleece  is  shorn, 

Then  their  defenceless  limbs  the  brambles  tear, 
Short  of  their  wool,  and  naked  from  the  sheer. 

Dryden. 

12.  Narrow;  contracted. 
Men  of  wit  and  parts,  but  of  short  thoughts  and 

little  meditation,  are  apt  to  distrust  every  thing  for 
a  fancy.  Burnet. 

They,  since  their  own  short  understandings  reach 
No  farther  than  the  present,  think  ev'n  the  wise 
Like  them  disclose  the  secrets  of  their  breasts. 

Rowe. 

13.  Brittle;  friable. 
His  flesh  is  not  firm,  but  short  and  tasteless. 

Walton. 

Marl  from  Derbyshire  was  very  fat,  though  it  had 

so  great  a  quantity  of  sand,  that  it  was  so  short, 

that,  when  wet,  you  could  not  work  it  into  a  ball, 

or  make  it  hold  together.  Mortimer. 

14.  Not  bending. 
The  lance  broke  short;   the  beast  then  bellow'd 

loud, 
And  his  strong  neck  to  a  new  onset  bow'd.  Dryden. 

Short,  short,   n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.! 
A  summary  account. 
The  short  and  long  is,  our  play  is  preferr'd. 

Shukspeare. 


In  short,  she  makes  a  man  of  him  at  sixteen,  and 
a  boy  all  his  life  after.  L'Estrange. 

Repentance  is,  in  short,  nothing  but  a  turning  from 
sin  to  God;  the  casting  off  all  our  former  evils, 
and,  instead  thereof,  constantly  practising  all  those 
christian  duties  which  God  requireth  of  us. 

Duty  of  Man. 

If  he  meet  with  no  reply,  you  may  conclude  that 
I  trust  to  the  goodness  of  my  cause:  the  short  on  't 
is,  'tis  indifferent  to  your  humble  servant,  whatever 
your  party  says.  Dryden. 

From  Medway's  pleasing  stream 
To  Severn's  roar  be  thine: 
In  short,  restore  my  love,  and  share  my  kingdom. 

Dryden. 

The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  English  are 
known  to  few:  'tis  impossible  even  for  a  good  wit  to 
understand  and  practise  them,  without  the  help  of  a 
liberal  educatiou  and  long  reading;  in  short,  with- 
out wearing  off  the  rust  which  he  contracted  while 
he  was  laying  in  a  stock  of  learning.  Dryden. 

The  short  is,  to  speak  all  in  a  word,  the  possibi- 
lity of  being  found  in  a  salvable  state  cannot  be 
sufficiently  secured,  without  a  possibility  of  always 
persevering  in  it.  Norris. 

To  see.  whole  bodies  of  men  breaking  a  constitu- 
tion; in  short,  to  be  encompass'd  with  the  greatest 
dangers  from  without,  to  be  torn  by  many  virulent 
factions  within,  then  to  be  secure  and  senseless,  are 
the  most  likely  symptoms,  in  a  state  of  sickness  unto 
death.  Sivift. 

Short,  short,  adv.     [It  is,  I  think,  only 
used  in  composition.]     Not  long. 

Beauty  and  youth, 

And  sprightly  hope,  and  s/wrt-enduring  joy.    Dryd. 

One  strange  draught  prescribed  by  Hippocrates 

for  a  sWf-breathed  man,  is  half  a  gallon  of  hydro- 

mel,  with  a  little  vinegar.  Jlrbulhnot, 

To  Sho'rten,    shor't'n.103    v.  a.    [from 

short.] 

1.  To  make  short,  either  in  time  or  space. 

Because  they  see  il  is  not  fit  or  possible  that 
churches  should  frame  thanksgivings  answerable  to 
each  petition,  they  shorten  somewhat  the  reins  of 
their  censure.  Hooker. 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you  to  shorten  you, 
For  takiug  so  the  head,  the  whole  head's  length. 

Shakspeare. 

To  shorten  its  ways  to  knowledge,  and  make  each 
perception  more  comprehensive,  it  binds  them  into, 
bundles.  Locke. 

None  shall  dare 
With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war, 
But  in  fair  combat.  Dryden. 

War,  and  luxury's  more  direful  rage, 
Thy  crimes  have  brought,  to  shorten  mortal  breath, 
With  all  the  num'rous  family  of  death.       Dryden. 

Whatever  shortens  the  fibres,  by  insinuating 
themselves  into  their  parts,  as  water  in  a  rope,  con- 
tracts. Jirbnthnot. 

2.  To  contract;    to  abbreviate. 

We  shortened  days  to  moments  by  love's  art, 
Whilst  our  two  souls 
Perceiv'd  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 
Our  love  had  been  of  still  eternity.  Suckling. 

3.  To  confine;  to  hinder  from  progression. 

The  Irish  dwell  altogether  by  their  septs,  so  as 
they  may  conspire  what  they  will;  whereas  if  there 
were  English  placed  among  them,  they  should  not 
be  able  to  stir  but  that  it  should  be  known,  and  they 
shortened  according  to  their  demerits.  Spenser. 

To  be  known  shortens  my  laid  intent; 
My  boon  1  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not.  Shaksp. 

Here,  where  the  subject  is  so  fruitful,  I  am  short' 
ened  by  my  chain,  and  can  only  see  what  is  forbid- 
den me  to  reach.  Dryden. 

4.  To  lop. 

Dishonest  with  lopt  arms  the  youth  appears, 
Spoil'd  uf  his  nose,  and  shortened  of  his  ears. 

Dryden. 

Sho'rthand,  short'haHd.  n.  s.  [short  and 
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hand.']     A  method  of  writing  in  com- 
pendious characters. 

Your  follies  and  debauches  change 
With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 
Arc  tir'd,  and  cannot  score  them  on  the  stage; 
Unless  each  vice  in  shorthand  they  indite, 
Ev'u  as  notcht  'prentices  whole  sermons  write. 

Dryden. 

Boys  have  but  little  use  of  shorthand,  and  should 
by  no  means  practise  it,  till  they  can  write  perfectly 
well.  Locke. 

In  shorthand  skill'd,  where  little  marks  comprise 
Whole  words,  a  sentence  in  a  letter  lies.     Creech. 

As  the  language  of  the  face  is  universal,  so  'tis 
very  comprehensive:  no  laconism  can  reach  it:  'tis 
the  shorthand  of  the  mind,  and  crowds  a  great  deal 
in  a  little  room.  Collier. 

Sho'rtlived,    short'liv'd.369   adj.   [short 

and  live.]   Not  living  or  lasting  long. 

Unhappy  parent  of  a  shortlived  son! 
Why  loads  he  thisembitter'd  life  with  shame? 

Dryden. 

The  joyful  shortlived  news  soon  spread  around, 
Took  the  same  train.  Dryden. 

Some  vices  promise  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
the  commission;  but  then,  at  best,  it  is  but  short- 
lived and  transient,  a  sudden  flash  presently  extin- 
guished. Calumy. 

The  frequent  alterations  in  public  proceedings, 
the  variety  of  shortlived  favourites  that  prevailed  in 
their  several  turns  under  the  government  of  her 
successors,  have  broken  us  into  these  unhappy  dis- 
tinctions. Jiddison. 

A  piercing  torment  that  shoi-tlived  pleasure  of 
yours  must  bring  upon  me,  from  whom  you  never 
received  offence.  Mdison. 

All  those  graces 
The  common  fate  of  mortal  charms  may  find; 
Content  our  shortlived  praises  to  engage, 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  single  age.  Mdison. 

Admiration  is  a  shortlived  passion,  that  immedi- 
ately decays  upon  growing  familiar  with  its  object 
unless  it  be  still  fed  with  fresh  discoveries.  Mdison. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  shortlived  sire  begun.      Pope. 

Sho'rtly,  short'le.  adv.  [from  short.] 

1.  Quickly;  soon;  in  a  little  time.  It  is 
commonly  used  relatively  of  future  time, 
but  Clarendon  seems  to  use  it  absolute- 

I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly  too.  Shaksp. 

Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king: 
Open  the  gates,  or  I'll  shut  thee  out  shortly.  Shaks. 

The  armies  came  shortly  in  view  of  each  other. 

Clarendon. 

The  time  will  shortly  come,  wherein  you  shall 
more  rejoice  for  that  little  you  have  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  than  in  that  which  by  so  long 
toil  you  shall  have  saved.  Calamy. 

He  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  his  father's  fu- 
neral, and  shortly  after  arrives  at  Cumae.   Dryden. 

Ev'n  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays, 
Shall  sliortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  he  pays.  Pope. 

2.  In  a  few  words;  briefly. 

I  could  express  them  more  shortly  this  way  than 
in  prose,  and  much  of  the  force  as  well  as  grace  of 
argument  depends  on  their  conciseness.  Pope. 

Sho'rtness,  short'nes.  n.  s.  [from  short.] 
1.  Tue   quality  of  being   short,  either  in 
time  or  space. 

I'll  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  t'  enjoy 
A  second  n.ght  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain.  Shaksp. 

They  move  strongest  in  a  right  line,  which  is 
caused  by  the  shortness  of  the  distance.        Bacon. 

I  will  not  trouble  my  readers  with  the  shortness ol 
the  time  in  which  I  writ  it  Dryden 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid 
Shortness  of  night,  and  penury  of  shade?  Prior. 

Think  upon  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  human 
life,  and  let  death  and  eternity  be  often  in  your 
minds.  Law. 


2.  Fewness  of  words;  brevity;  conciseness. 

The  necessity  of  shortness  causeth  men  to  cut  off 
impertinent  discourses,  and  to  comprise  much  mat- 
ter in  few  words.  Hooker. 

Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say, 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 

Shaksp. 

The  prayers  of  the  church  will  be  very  fit,  as  be- 
ing most  easy  for  their  memories,  by  reason  of  their 
shortness,  and  yet  containing  a  great  deal  of  mat- 
ter. Duty  of  Man. 

3.  Want  of  reach;  want  of  capacity. 
Whatsoever  is  above  these,  proceedeth  of  short- 
ness of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  stayed  attention. 

Bacon. 

4.  Deficience;  imperfection. 

Another  account  of  the.  shortness  of  our  reason, 
and  easiness  of  deception,  is  the  forwardness  of  our 
understanding's  assent  to  slightly  examined  conclu- 
sions. Glanville. 
From  the  instances  I  had  given  of  human  igno- 
rance, to  our  shortness  in  most  things  else,  it  is  an 
easy  inference.  Glanville. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived,  by  any  that  can  al- 
low for  the  lameness  and  shortness  of  translations 
out  of  languages  and  manners  of  writing  differing 
from  ours.  Temple. 
Shohtri'bs,  short-ribz'.   n.  s.  [short  and 
ribs.]  The  bastard  ribs;  the  ribs  below 
the  sternum. 

A  gentleman  was  wounded  in  a  duel:  the  rapier 

entered  into  his  right  side,  slantiug  by  his  shmtribs 

under  the  muscles.  Wiseman. 

Shoktsi'ghted,  short-si'ted.    adj.  [short 

and  sight.] 

1.  Unable  by  the  convexity  of  the  eye  to 
see  far. 

Shortsighted  men  see  remote  objects  best  in  old 
age;  therefore  they  are  accounted  to  have  the  most 
lasting  eyes.  Newton. 

2.  Unable,  by  intellectual  sight  to  see  far. 

The  foolish  and  shortsighted  die  with  fear 
That  they  go  nowhere,  or  they  know  not  where. 

Denham. 

Other  propositions  were  designed  for  snares  to  the 
shortsighted  and  credulous.  L'Estrange. 

Shortsightedness,   short-si'ted-nes.  n. 
s.  [short  and  sight.] 

1.  Defect  of  sight,  proceeding   from  the 
convexity  of  the  eye. 

2.  Defect  of  intellectual  sight. 
Cunning  is  a  kind  of  shortsightedness,  that  disco- 
vers the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hand, 
but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance. 

Mdison. 

SHORTWA'iSTED,short-wast'ed.  adj.  [short 
and  waist.]   Having  a  short  body. 

Ducklegg'd,  shortwaisted,  such  a  dwarf  she  is, 
That  she  must  rise  on  tip-toes  for  a  kiss.  Dryden. 
Shortwi'nded,  short-wind'ed.  adj  [short 
and  wind.]  Shortbreathed;  asthmatick; 
pursive;  breathing  by  quick  and  faint 
reciprocations. 
Sure  he  means  brevity  in  breath;  shortwinded. 

Shakspeare. 
So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  shortwinded  accents  of  new  broils, 
To  be  commene'd  in  strands  afar.  Shakspeare. 

With  this  the  Mede  shortwinded  old  men  eases, 

And  cures  the  lungs'  unsavoury  diseases.  May. 

Shortwi'nged,  short-wing'd'.  adj.  [short 

and  wing  ]  Having  short  wings.   Hawks 

are  divided  into  long  and  short  winged. 

Shortwing^d,  unfit  himself  to  fly, 
His  fear  foretold  foul  weather.  D>-yden. 

Sho'ry,  sho're.  adj.  [from  shore.]  Lying 
near  the  coast. 
There  is  commouly  a  declivity  from  the  shore  to 


the  middle  part  of  the  channel,  and  those  shory 
parts  are  generally  but  some  fathoms  deep.  Burnet 

Shot,  shot.  The  pret.   and  part.  pass,  of 
shoot. 

On  the  other  side  a  pleasant  grove 
Was  shot  up  high,  full  of  the  stately  tree 
That  dedicated  is  to  Olympick  Jove.   Fairy  Queen. 
Their  tongue  is  as  an  arrow  shot  out,  it  speaketu 
deceit.  Jeremiah. 

The  fortifier  of  Pendennis  made  his  advantage  of 
the  commodiousness  afforded  by  the  ground,  and 
shot  rather  at  a  safe  preserving  the  harbour  from 
sudden  attempts  of  little  fleets,  than  to  withstand 
any  great  navy.  Carew. 

He  only  thought  to  crop  the  flow'r, 
New  shot  up  from  a  vernal  show'r.  Milton. 

From  before  her  vanish'd  night, 
Shot  through  with  orient  beams.  Milton. 

Sometimes  they  shot  out  in  length,  like  rivers; 
and  sometimes  they  flew  into  remote  countries  in 
colonies.  Burnet. 

The  same  metal  is  naturally  shot  into  quite  diffe- 
rent figures,  as  quite  different  kinds  of  them  are  of 
the  same  figure.  Woodivard. 

He,  prone  on  ocean  in  a  moment  flung, 
Stretch'd  wide  his  eager  arms,  and  shot  the  seas 
along.  Pope. 

Shot,   shot.    n.   s.   [schot,  Dutch;    from 
shoot.] 

1.  The  act  of  shooting. 

A  shot  unheard  gave  me  a  wound  unseen.  Sidney. 
Proud  death! 
What  feast  is  tow'rd  in  thy  infernal  cell, 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  shot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck?  Shaksp. 

He  caused  twenty  shot  of  his  greatest  cannon  to 
be  made  at  the  king's  army.  Clarendon. 

2.  The  missile  weapon  emitted  by  any  in- 
strument. 

I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes.  Shaksp. 

At  this  booty  they  were  joyful,  for  that  they  were 
supplied  thereby  with  good  store  of  powder  and  shot. 

Hayward. 

Above  one  thousand  great  shot,  were  spent  upon 
the  walls,  without  any  damage  to  the  garrison. 

Clarendon. 

Impatient  to  revenge  the  fatal  shot, 
His  right  hand  doubly  to  his  left  succeeds.  Dryden. 

3.  The  flight  of  a  missiie  weapon. 

She  sat  over  against  him,  a  good  way  off,  as  it 
were  a  bow  shot.  Genesis. 

4.  [escot,   French.]     A   sum    charged;   a 
reckoning. 

A  man  is  never  welcome  to  a  place,  till  some 
certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess  say  welcome. 

Shakspeare. 
As  the  fund  of  our  pleasure,  let  each  pay  his  shot; 
Far  hence  be  the  sad,  the  lewd  fop,  and  the  sot. 

Ben  Jonson, 
Shepherd,  leave  decoying, 
Pipes  are  sweet  a  summer's  day; 

But,  a  little  after  toying. 
Women  have  the.  shot  to  pay.  Dryden. 

He  touch'd  the  pence  when  others  touch'd  the  pot; 
The  hand  that  sigu'd  the  mortgage  paid  the  shot. 

Swift. 

Shote,  shote.  n.  s.  [pceoca,  Sax.  trutta 
miner,  Latin.]    A  rish. 

The  shote,  peculiar  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwal, 
in  shape  and  colour  resembling  the  trout;  howbeit 
in  bigness  and  goodness  comcth  tar  behind  him. 

Careic, 

SHo'TFREE.shol'free.  adj   [shot  and  free.] 

1.  Clear  of  the  reckoning. 

Though  I  could  'scape  slwtfiee  at  London,  I  fear 
the  shot  here:  here's  no  scoring  but  upon  the  pate. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  to  be  hurt  by  shot. 

3.  Unpunished. 

Sho'tten,  shot't'n.103  adj.  [from  shoot.l 
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1 .  Having  ejected  the  spawn. 

Go  thy  ways  old  Jack;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if 
o-ood  manhood  be  not  forgot  upon  the  earth,  then 
1  am  a  shotten  herring.  Shaksp. 

Ask  for  what  price  thy  venal  tongue  was  sold! 
Tough  wither'd  truffles,  ropy  wine,  a  dish 
Of  shotten  herrings,  or  stale  stinking  fish.    Dryden. 

2.  Curdled  by  keeping  too  long. 

To  Shove,  shuv.165  v.  a.  [rcupan,  Saxon; 
schuyven,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  push  by  main  strength. 

The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  shoved  her 
on.  Shaksp. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice; 
And  oft  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.  Shakspeare. 

1  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief, 
The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shoved  from  the 
court.  Shaksp. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reck'ning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest.     Milton. 

There  the  British  Neptune  stood, 
Beneath  them  to  submit  th'  officious  flood, 
And  with  his  trident  s/tov'ti  them  off  the  sand. 

Dryden. 

Shoving  back  this  earth  on  which  I  sit, 

I'll  mount.  Dryden. 

A  strong  man  was  going  to  shove  down  St.  Paul's 

cupola.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  To  drive  by  a  pole  that  reaches  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water:  as,  he  shoved  his 
boat. 

3.  To  push;  to  rush  against. 

He  used  to  shove  and  elbow  his  fellow  servants  to 
get  near  his  mistress,  when  money  was  a-paying  or 
receiving.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Behold  a  rev'rend  sire 
Crawl  through  the  streets,  shov'd  on  or  rudely 

press'd 
By  his  own  sons.  Pope. 

You've  play'd  and  lov'd,  and  eat  and  drank  your 
fill; 
Walk  sober  off,  before  a  sprightlier  age 
Come  titt'ring  on,  and  shove  you  from  the  stage. 

Pope. 
Make  nature  still  encroach  upon  his  plan, 
And  shove  him  off  as  far  as  e'er  we  can.         Pope. 

Eager  to  express  your  love, 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove, 
But  rudely  press  before  a  duke.  Swift. 

To  Shove,  shuv.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  push  forward  before  one. 

The  seamen  towed,  and  I  shoved,  till  we  arrived 
within  forty  yards  of  the  shore.   Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  To  move  in  a  boat,  not  by  oars  but  a 
pole. 

He  grasp'd  the  oar, 
Receiv'd  his  guests  aboard,  and  shoved  from  shore. 

Garth. 
Shove,  shuv.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The 
act  of  shoving;  a  push. 

I  was  forced  to  swim  behind,  and  push  the  boat 
forward  with  one  of  my  hands;  and,  the  tide  fa- 
vouring me,  I  could  feel  the  ground :  I  rested  two 
minutes,  and  then  gave  the  boat  another  shove- 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

SHO'VEL,  shuv'v'l.103  n.  s.  [rcopl,  Sax. 
schoeffel,  Dutch.]  An  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  long  handle  and  broad  blade 
with  raised  edges. 
A  handharrow,  wheelbarrow,  shovel  and  spade . 

Tusser. 

The  brag  of  the  Ottoman,  that  he  would  throw 

Malta  into  the  sea,  might  be  performed  at  an  easier 

rate  than  by  the  shovels  of  his  janizaries.  Glanville. 

To   Sho'vel,  shuv'v'l.    v.   a.    [from    the 

noun.l 


1.  To  throw  or  heap  with  a  shovel. 

I  thought 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died, 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones;  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  gather  in  great  quantities. 
Ducks  shovel  them  up  as  they  swim  along  the  wa- 
ters; but  divers  insects  also  devour  them.  Derham. 

Sho'velboard,  shuv'v'1-bord.  n.  s.  [sho- 
vel and  board.]  A  long  board  on  which 
they  play  by  sliding  metal  pieces  at  a 
mark. 

So  have  I  seen,  in  hall  of  lord, 
A  weak  arm  throw  on  a  long  shovelboard; 
He  barely  lays  his  piece.  Dryden. 

Sho'veller  or  Shovelard,  shuv'vl-ur.  n.s. 
[from  shovel;  filatea.]  A  bird. 

Shoveller,  or  spoon-bill:  the  former  name  the 
more  proper,  the  end  of  the  bill  being  broad  like  a 
shovel,  but  not  concave  like  a  spoon,  but  perfectly 
flat.  Grew;. 

Pewets,  gulls,  and  shovellers,  feed  upon  flesh,  and 
yet  are  good  meat.  Bacon. 

This  information  of  the  wizzon  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  swan,  but  common  unto  the  platea,  or  shovelard, 
a  bird  of  no  musical  throat.  Brown. 

Shough,  shok.321  393  n.  s.  [for  shock.']  A 
species  of  shaggy  dog;  a  shock. 

In  the  catalogue  ye  be  for  men, 
As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  'clep'd 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shakspeare. 

Should,  shud.320  v.  n.  \_scude,  Dutch; 
rceolban,  Sax.] 

1.  This  is  a  kind  of  auxiliary  verb  used 
in  the  conjunctive  mood,  of  which  the 
signification  is  not  easily  fixed. 

2.  /  Should  go.  It  is  my  business  or 
duty  to  go. 

3.  If  /Should  go.  If  it  happens  that  I  go. 

4.  Thou  Shouldst  go.  Thou  oughtest  to 

5.  If  thou  Shouldst  go.  If  it  happens 
that  thou  goest. 

6.  The  same  significations  are  found  in 
all  the  other  persons  singular  and  plu- 
ral. 

Let  not  a  desperate  action  more  engage  you 
Than  safety  should.  Ben  Jonson. 

Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and  respects, 
when,  by  telling  men  what  they  are,  they  repre- 
sent to  them  what  they  should  be.  Bacon. 

To  do  thee  honour  I  will  shed  their  blood, 
Which  the  just  laws,  if  I  were  faultless,  should. 

Waller. 

So  subjects  love  just  kings,  or  so  they  should. 

Dryden. 

7.  Should  be.  A  proverbial  phrase  of 
slight  contempt  or  irony. 

I  conclude,  that  things  are  not  as  they  should  be. 

Swift. 

The  girls  look  upon  their  father  as  a  clown,  and 
the  boys  think  their  mother  no  better  than  she  should 
be.  Mdison. 

8.  There  is  another  signification  now  lit- 
tle in  use,  in  which  should  has  scarcely 
any  distinct  or  explicable  meaning.  It 
should  be  differs  in  this  sense  very  lit- 
tle from  it  is. 

There  is  a  fabulous  narration,  that  in  the  north- 
ern countries  there  should  be  an  herb  that  groweth 
in  the  likeness  of  a  lamb,  and  feedeth  upon  the 
grass.  Bacon. 

SHO'ULDER,shol'dur.318n.s.[rculbne, 
Saxon;  scholdcr,  Dutch.j 


1.  The  joint  which  connects  the  arm  to 
the  body. 

I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time, 
Than  stand  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me.  Shaksp. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders; 
but  give  God  thanks  that  thou  art  not  forced  to  car- 
ry a  rich  fool  upon  thy  shoulders,  as  those  poor  men 
do.  Taylor. 

The  head  of  the  s/iouWer-bone,  being  round,  is 
inserted  into  so  shallow  a  cavity  in  the  scapula,  that, 
vvere  there  no  other  guards  for  it,  it  would  be  thrust 
out  upon  every  occasion.  Wiseman. 

2.  The  upper  joint  of  the  fore  leg  of  edi- 
ble animals. 

We  must  have  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for  a  proper- 
ty. Shaksp. 

He  took  occasion,  from  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  to 
cry  up  the  plenty  of  England.  Mdison. 

3.  The  upper  part  of  the  back. 

Emily  dress'd  herself  in  rich  array; 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair, 
Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair.   Dryd. 

4.  The  shoulders  are  used  as  emblems  of 
strength,  or  the  act  of  supporting. 

Ev'n  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let  it  be; 
For  on  thy  shoulders  do  I  build  my  seat.       Shaksp. 

The  king  has  cur'd  me;  and  from  these  shoulders, 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy.  Shakspeare. 

5.  A  rising  part;  a  prominence.  A  term 
among  artificers. 

When  you  rivet  a  pin  into  a  hole,  your  pin  must 
have  a  shoulder  to  it  thicker  than  the  hole  is  wide, 
that  the  shoulder  slip  not  through  the  hole  as  well 
as  the  shank.  Moxon. 

To  Sho'ulder,  shol'dur.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  push  with  insolence  and  violence. 

The  rolling  billows  beat  the  ragged  shore, 
As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her  seat. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Dudman,  a  well-known  foreland  to  most  sailors, 
here  shoulders  out  the  ocean,  to  shape  the  same  a 
large  bosom  between  itself.  Carew. 

You  debase  yourself, 
To  think  of  mixing  with  th'  ignoble  herd: 
What,  shall  the  people  know  their  god-like  prince 
Headed  a  rabble,  and  profan'd  his  person, 
Shouldered  with  filth?  Dryden. 

So  vast  the  navy  now  at  anchor  rides, 
That  underneath  it  the  press'd  waters  fail, 
And,  with  his  weight,  it  shoulders  off  the  tides. 

Dryden. 

Around  her  numberless  the  rabble  flow'd, 
Shouldering  each  other,  crowding  for  a  view.  Rowe. 

When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch  who  living  sav'd  a  candle's  end; 
Shouldering  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands, 
Belies  his  features,  nay  extends  his  bands.      Pope. 

2.  To  put  upon  the  shoulder. 

Archimedes's  lifting  up  Marcellus's  ships  finds 
little  more  credit  than  that  of  the  giants  shouldering 
mountains.  Glanville. 

SHo'uLDERBELT,shoi'dur-belt.n.s.  [shoul- 
der and  belt.]  A  belt  that  comes  across 
the  shoulder. 

Thou  hast  an  ulcer  that  no  leech  can  heal, 
Though  thy  broad  shoulderbelt  the  wound  conceal. 

Dryden. 

Sho'ulderblade,  shol'dur-blade.  n.  s. 
The  scapula;  the  blade  bone  to  which 
the  arm  is  connected. 

If  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the  fatherless, 
when  I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate,  then  let  mine  arm 
fall  from  my  shoulderblade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken 
from  the  bone.  J°b- 

Sho'ulderclafper,  shol'dur-klap-pflr. 
n.  s.  [shoulder  and  clap.]  One  who  af- 
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fects  familiarity,  or  one  that  mischiefs 
privily. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough; 
A  back  friend,  a  shoulderclapper,  one  that  com- 
mands 
The  passages  of  alleys.  Shakspeare.' 

Sho'l  ldershotten,       sh&l'dur-shot-t'n. 
adj.  [shoulder   and   shot.']    Strained  in 
the  shoulder. 
His  horse  waid  in  the  back,  and  shoulder shotten. 

Shakspeare. 

Sho'ulderslip,  shol'dur-slip.  n.  s.  [shoul- 
der and  slip.]  Dislocation  of  the  shoul- 
der. 

The  horse  will  take  so  much  care  of  himself  as 
to  come  off  with  only  a  strain  or  a  shoulderslip. 

Swift. 

To  SHOUT,  shout.313  v.  n.  [a  word  of 
which  no  etymology  is  known.]]  To  cry 
in  triumph  or  exhortation. 

They  shouted  thrice:  what  was  the  last  cry  for? 

Shakspeare. 

Shout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph.  Psalms- 

It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  thats/iovi  for  mastery. 

Exodus. 

The  shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits  and  harvest 
is  fallen.  Isaiah. 

He  storms  and  shouts;  but  flying  bullets  now 
To  execute,  his  rage  appear  too  slow: 
They  miss,  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away; 
For  such  a  loss  Opdam  his  life  must  pay.      Waller. 

There  had  been  nothing  but  howlings  and  shout- 
ings of  poor  naked  men,  belabouring  one  another 
with  snagged  sticks.  More. 

All,  clad  in  skins  of  beasts,  the  jav'lin  bear; 
And  shrieks  and  shoiUings  rend  the  suff'ring  air. 

Dryden. 

What  hinders  you  to  take  the  man  you  love? 
The  people  will  be  glad,  the  soldiers  slwut; 
And  Bertran,  though  repining,  will  be  aw'd.  Dryd. 

Shout,  shout,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
loud  and  vehement  cry  of  triumph  or 
exhortation. 

Thanks,  gentle  citizens: 
This  general  applause,  and  chearful  shout, 
Argues  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Richard. 

Shakspeare. 

The  Rhodians,  seeing  the  enemy  turn  their  backs, 

gave  a  great  shout  in  derision.  Knolles. 

Then  he  might  have  died  of  all  admir'd, 
And  his  triumphant  soul  with  shouts  expir'd.  Dryd. 

Sho'uter,  shout'ur.93  n.  s.  [from  shout.~\ 
He  who  shouts. 

A  peal  of  loud  applause  rang  out, 
And  thinn'd  the  air,  till  even  the  birds  fell  down 
Upon  the  shouters'1  heads.  Dryden. 

To  SHOW,  sho.334  v.  a.  pret.  showed  and 
shown;  part.  pass,  shown,  [pceapan, 
Saxon;  schowen,  Dutch.  This  word  is 
frequently  written  shew;  but  since  it  is 
always  pronounced,  and  often  written, 
show,  which  is  favoured  likesvise  by  the 
Dutch  schowen,  I  have  adjusted  the  or- 
thography to  the   pronunciation.] 

1.  To  exhibit  to  view,  as  an  agent. 
If  I  do  feign, 
O  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 
And  never  live  to  shew  the  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purpos'd.       Shaksp. 
Wilt  thou  shew  wonders  to  the  dead?  Shall  the 
dead  arise  and  praise  thee?  Psalms 

Men  should  not  take  a  charge  upon  them  that 
they  are  not  fit  for,  as  if  singing,  dancing,  and  shew- 
ing of  tricks,  were  qualifications  for  a  governor. 

V  Estrange 
I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high. 
Shall  lead  hell  captive,  maugrc  hell,  and  shoic 
The  pow'rs  of  darkness  bound.  Milton. 


2.  To  afford  to  the  eye  or  notice,  as  a 
thing  containing  or  exhibiting. 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence;  and  what  can  heav'n  sheio  more? 

Milton. 

A  mirrour  in  one  hand  collective  shews, 
Varied  and  multiplied,  the  groupc  of  woes.  Savage. 

3.  To  make  to  see. 

Not  a  higher  hill,  nor  wider,  looking  round, 
Whereon  for  different  cause  the  tempter  set 
Our  second  Adam  in  the  wilderness, 
To  show  him  all  earth's  kingdoms  and  glory.  Milt. 

Yet  him,  God  the  most  high  vouchsafes 
To  call  by  vision  from  his  father's  house 
His  kindred  and  false  gods,  into  a  land 
Which  he  will  shoio  him.  Milton. 

4.  To  make  to  perceive. 

Th'  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow, 
Which  now  the  sky  with  various  face  begins 
To  show  us  in  this  mountain,  while  the  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen.  Milton. 

5.  To  make  to  know. 

Him  the  Most  High, 
Rapt  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds 
Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive,  to  walk  with  God 
High  in  salvation  and  the  climes  of  bliss, 
Exempt  from  death ;  to  show  thee  what  reward 
Awaits  the  good.  Milton. 

A  shooting  star, 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapours  fir'd 
Impress  the  air,  and  shows  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds.  Milton. 

Know,  I  am  sent 
To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee  and  to  thy  offspring;  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear.  Milton. 

6.  To  give  proof  of;  to  prove. 

This  I  urge  to  show 
Invalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  mov'd.    Milton. 

I'll  to  the  citadel  repair, 
And  show  my  duty  by  my  timely  care.         Dryden. 
Achates'  diligence  his  duty  shows.  Dryden. 

7.  To  publish;  to  make  publick;  to  pro- 
claim. 

Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  that  ye  should  shew 
forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of 
darkness.  1  Peter. 

8.  To  inform;  to  teach:  with  of. 

I  shall  no  more  speak  in  proverbs,  but  shew  you 
painly  of  the  Father.  John. 

9.  To  make  known. 

I  raised  thee  up  to  shew  in  thee  my  power. 

Exodus. 
Nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape, 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine,  may  shmv 
Thy  inward  fraud,  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee. 

Milton. 

10.  To  conduct.  To  show,  in  this  sense, 
is  to  show  the  way. 

She  taking  him  for  some  cautious  city  patient, 
that  came  for  privacy,  shews  him  into  the  dining- 
room.  Swift. 

1 1.  To  offer;  to  afford. 

To  him  that  is  afflicted,  pity  should  be  shewed 
from  his  friend  Job. 

Felix  willing  to  shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left 
Paul  bound.  Jlcts. 

Thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them;  make  no  cove- 
nant with  them,  nor  sheic  mercy  unto  them. 

Deuteronomy. 

12.  To  explain;  to  expound. 

Forasmuch  as  knowledge  and  shewing  of  hard 
sentences,  and  dissolving  of  doubts,  were  found  in 
the  same,  Daniel  let  him  be  called.  Daniel. 

13.  To  discover;  to  point  out. 

Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears, 
That  show  no  end  but  death?  Milton. 

To  Show,  sho.  v.  n. 

1.  To  appear;   to  look;  to  be  in   appear- 
ance. 


She  shews  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 
A  statue  than  a  brother.  Shakt>j> 

Just  such  she  shews  before  a  rising  storm.  Dryd 

Still  on  we  press;  and  here  renew  the  carnage, 
So  great,  that  in  the  stream  the  moon  showed  pur- 
ple. Philips. 
2.  To  have  appearance;   to  become  well 
or  ill. 

My  lord  of  York,  it  better  shewed  with  yon, 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  rev'rence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text, 
Than  now  to  see  you  here,  an  iron  man, 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum.  Shaksp. 
Show,  sho.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  spectacle;  something  publickly  ex- 
posed to  view  for  money. 

I  do  not  know  what  she  may  produce  me:  but 
provided  it  be  a  show,  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied. 

Addison. 
The  dwarf  kept  the  gates  of  the  shoiv  room. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Superficial  appearance;  not  reality. 
Mild  heav'n 

Disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show,  * 

That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day.  J4ilton. 

3.  Ostentatious  display. 
Nor  doth  his  grandeur,  and  majestic  show, 

Of  luxury,  though  call'd  magnificence, 

Allure  mine  eye.  Milton. 

Stand  before  her  in  a  golden  dream ; 
Set  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  to  show, 
And  in  vain  joys  let  her  loose  spirits  flow.    Dryden. 

The  radiant  sun 
Sends  from  above  ten  thousand  blessings  down, 
Nor  is  he  set  so  high  for  show  alone.        Granville. 

Never  was  a  charge  maintained  with  such  a  show 
of  gravity,  which  had  a  slighter  foundation.  Atterb. 

I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  shoiv, 
I  envy  none  the  gilding  of  their  woe.  Young. 

4.  Object  attracting  notice. 
The  city  itself  makes  the  noblest  show  of  any  in 

the  world:  the  houses  are  most  of  them  painted  on 
the  outside,  so  that  they  look  extremely  gay  and 
lively.  Addison. 

5.  Publick  appearance:  contrary  to  co?i- 
cealment. 

Jesus,  rising  from  his  grave, 
Spoil'd  principalities  and  pow'rs,  triumph'd 
In  open  show,  and  with  ascension  bright 
Captivity  led  captive.  Milton. 

Semblance;  likeness. 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heav'nly  shows. 

Shakspeare. 

He  through  pass'd  the  mid'st  unmark'd, 
In  show  plebeian  angel  militant.  Milton. 

7.  Speciousness;  plausibility. 

The  places  of  Ezechiel  have  some  show  in  them; 
for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  Levites,  which 
had  committed  idolatry,  to  be  put  from  their  dignity, 
and  serve  in  inferior  ministries.  Whilgift. 

The  kindred  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed; 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede.     Dryden. 

8.  External  appearance. 

Shall  I  say  O  Zelmane?  Alas,  your  words  be 
against  it.  Shall  I  say  prince  Pyroclcs?  Wretch 
that  I  am,  your  show  is  manifest  against  it.  Sidney. 

Fierce  was  the  fight  on  the  proud  Belgians  side, 
For  honour,  which  they  seldom  sought  before; 

But  now  they  by  their  own  vain  boasts  were  tied. 
And  fore'd,  at  least  in  shew,  to  prize  it  more. 

Dryden. 

9.  Exhibition  to  view. 

F  have  a  letter  from  her: 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither  singly  can  be  manifested, 
Without  the  shew  of  both .  Shakspeare. 

10.  Pomp;  magnificent  spectacle. 

As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  and  such  shews, 
men  need  not  be  pui  in  mind  of  them.         Bacon. 

1 1 .  Phantom;  not  reality. 
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What  you  saw  was  all  a  fairy  show; 
And  all  those  airy  shapes  you  now  behold 
Were  human  bodies  once.  Dryden. 

12.  Representative  action. 

Florio  was  so  overwhelmed  with  happiness,  that 
he  could  not  make  a  reply;  but  expressed  in  dumb 
show  those  sentiments  of  gratitude  that  were  too  big 
for  utterance.  Mdison. 

Sho'wbread  or  She'wbread,  sho'bred. 
n.  s.  [show  and  bread.]  Among  the 
Jews,  they  thus  called  loaves  of  bread 
that  the  priest  of  the  week  put  every 
Sabbath  day  upon  the  golden  table, 
which  was  in  the  sanctum  before  the 
Lord.  They  were  covered  with  leaves 
of  gold,  and  were  twelve  in  number, 
representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
They  served  them  up  hot,  and  at  the 
same  time  took  away  the  stale  ones, 
which  could  not  be  eaten  but  by  the 
priest  alone,  This  offering  was  accom- 
panied with  frankincense  and  salt. 

Cu/met. 
Set  upon  the  table  showbread  before  me.  Exodus. 

SHO  W  ER,    shdu'ur.3"   n.    s.   \scheure, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Rain  either  moderate  or  violent. 

If  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift.    Shakspeare. 

The  ancient  cinnamon  was,  while  it  grew,  the 
driest;  and  in  shoivers  it  prospered  worst.       Bacon. 

2.  Storm  of  any  thing  falling  thick. 

I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Give  me  a  storm;  if  it  be  love, 
Like  Danae  in  the  golden  shower, 
I  swim  in  pleasure.  Carew. 

With  showers  of  stones  he  drives  them  far  away; 
The  scatt'ring  dogs  around  at  distance  bay.    Pope. 

3.  Any  very  liberal  distribution. 

He  and  myself 
Have  travell'd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts, 
And  sweetly  felt  it.  Shakspeare. 

To   Sho'wer,  shou'ur.  v.  a.   [from  the 

noun.] 

1.  To  wet  or  drown  with  rain. 

Serve  they  as  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  wat'ry  cloud, 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  shower  the  earth.    Milt. 

The  sun  more  glad  impress'd  his  beams, 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 
When  God  hath  showVd  the  earth.  Milton. 

2.  To  pour  down. 

These,  lull'd  by  nightingales,  embracingslept; 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flow'ry  roof 
Showed  roses,  which  the  morn  repair'd.     Milton. 

3.  To  distribute  or  scatter  with  great  libe- 
rality. 

After  this  fair  discharge,  all  civil  honours  having 
showered  on  him  before,  there  now  fell  out  occasion 
to  action.  Wotlon. 

Caesar's  favour 
That  showhs  down  greatness  on  his  friends,  will 

raise  me 
To  Rome's  first  honours.  Mdison. 

To  Sho'wer,  shou'ur.  v.  n.    To  be  rainy. 
Sho'wery,  shou'ur-e.  adj.  [from  shower.] 
Rainy. 

A  hilly  field,  where  the  stubble  is  standing,  set 
on  fire  in  the  showery  season,  will  put  forth  mush- 
rooms. Bacon. 

Murranus  came  from  Anxur's  show\y  height 
With  ragged  rocks  and  stony  quarries  white, 
Seated  on  hills.  Mdison. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward,  when  the  showery  winds  arise. 

Mdison. 


Sho'wish,  sho'ish.  adj.  [from  show.'] 

1 .  Splendid;  gaudy. 
The  escutcheons  of  the  company  are sAounsh,  and 

will  look  magnificent.  Swift. 

2.  Ostentatious. 
Shown,  shone,   [pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

To  show.]  Exhibited. 
Mercy  shown  on  man  by  him  seduc'd.      Milton. 

Sho'wy,  sho'e.  adj.  [from  show.]  Osten- 
tatious. 

Men  of  warm  imaginations  neglect  solid  and 
substantial  happiness  for  what  is  showy  and  super- 
ficial. Jlddison. 

Shrank,  shrank.  The  preterit  of  shrink. 
The  children  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  sinew  which 
shrank  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh.  Genesis. 

To  Shred,  shred,  v.  a.  pret.  shred. 
[pcpeaban,  Saxon.]  To  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Commonly  used  of  cloth  or 
herbs. 

It  hath  a  number  of  short  cuts  or  shreddings, 
which  may  be  better  called  wishes  than  prayers. 

Hooker. 
One  gathered  wild  gourds  and  shred  them. 

2  Kings. 
Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to-night,  he  tries, 
And  shred  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach  rise? 

Dryden. 

Shreb,  shred,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  small  piece  cut  off. 
Gold,  grown  somewhat  churlish  by  recovering,  is 

made  more  pliant  by  throwing  in  shreds  of  tanned 
leather.  Bacon. 

The  mighty  Tyrian  queen,  that  gain'd 
With  subtle  shreds  a  tract  of  land, 
Did  leave  it  with  a  castle  fair 
To  his  great  ancestor.  Hudibras. 

A  beggar  might  patch  up  a  garment  with  such 
shreds  as  the  world  throws  away.  Pope- 

2.  A  fragment. 
They  said  they  were  an  hungry;  sigh'd  forth  pro- 
verbs, 

That  hunger  broke  stone  walls;  that  dogs  must  eat; 
And  with  these  shreds  they  vented  their  complain- 
ings. Shakspeare. 
Shreds  of  wit  and  senseless  rhimes 
Blunder'd  out  a  thousand  times.  Swift. 
His  panegyrick  is  made  up  of  half  a  dozen  shreds, 
like  a  schoolboy's  theme,  beaten  general  topicks. 

Swift. 

SHREW,  shroo  26s  339  n.  s.  [schreyen, 
German,  tu  clamour.]  A  peevish,  ma- 
lignant, clamorous,  spiteful,  vexatious, 
turbulent  woman.  It  appears  in  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  that  this  word  signified 
anciently  any  one  perverse  or  obstinate 
of  either  sex. 

There  dede  of  hem  vor  hunger  a  thousand  and  mo, 
And  yat  nolde  the  screven  to  none  pes  go. 

Robert  of  Gloucester. 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all; 
For  women  are  shreivs  both  short  and  tall.  Shaksp. 

By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Shakspeare. 

A  man  had  got  a  shrew  to  his  wife,  and  there 
could  be  no  quiet  in  the  house  for  her.  LSEstrange 

Her  sallow  cheeks,  her  envious  mind  did  shew, 
And  ev'ry  feature  spoke  aloud  the  shrew.     Dryden. 

Every  one  of  them,  who  is  a  shrew  in  dornestick 
life,  is  now  become  a  scold  in  politicks.      Jlddison. 

Shrewd,  shrood.  adj.  [contracted  from 
shrewed.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew;  mali- 
cious; troublesome;  mischievous. 

Her  eldest  sister  is  so  curst  a  shrewd, 
That  till  the  father  rids  his  hands  of  her, 
Your  love  must  live  a  maid.  Shakspeare. 


Maliciously  sly;  cunning;  more  artful 
than  good. 

It  was  a  shrewd  saying  of  the  old  monk,  that  two 
kinds  of  prisons  would  serve  for  all  offenders,  an 
inquisition  and  a  bedlam:  if  any  man  should  deny 
the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  such  a  one  should  be  put  into  the  first,  as  be- 
ing a  desperate  heretick;  but  if  any  man  should 
profess  to  believe  these  things,  and  yet  allow  him- 
self in  any  known  wickedness,  such  a  one  should 
be  put  into  bedlam.  Tiilolson. 

A  spiteful  saying  gratifies  so  many  little  passions, 
that  it  meets  with  a  good  reception;  and  the  man 
who  utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  shrewd  satirist. 

Mdison. 

Corruption  proceeds  from  employing  those  who 

have  the  character  of  shrewd  worldly  men,  instead 

of  such  as  have  had  a  liberal  education,  and  trained 

up  in  virtue.  Mdison. 

Bad;  ill-betokening. 

Scarce  any  man  passes  to  a  liking  of  sin  in  others, 

but  by  first  practising  it  himself;  and  consequently 

we  may  take  it  for  a  shrewd  indication  and  sign, 

whereby  to  judge  of  those  who  have  sinned  with 

too  much  caution,  to  suffer  the  world  to  charge  sins 

directly  upon  their  conversation.  South. 

4.  Painful;  pinching;  dangerous;  miscluev- 

ous. 

Every  of  this  number, 
That  have  endur'd  shreivd  nights  and  days  with  us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune 

Shakspeare. 
When  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  servant,  he  finds  a 
traitor  that  eats  his  bread,  and  is  readier  to  do  him 
a  mischief,  and  a  shrewd  turn,  than  an  open  adver- 
sary. South. 
No  enemy  is  so  despicable  but  he  may  do  a  body 
a  shrtwd  turn.                                          L'Estiunge. 
Shre'wdly,      shrood'le.      adv.      [from 
shrewd.] 

1.  Mischievously;  destructively. 

This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  past  upon  thee. 

Shakspeare. 

At  Oxford,  his  youth  and  want  of  experience 
in  maritime  service,  had  somewhat  been  shrewdly 
touched,  even  before  the  sluices  of  popular  liberty 
were  let  open.  Wotton. 

2.  VexatioUsly.     It  is  used  commonly  of 
slight  mischief,  or  in  ironical  expression. 

The  obstinate  and  schismatical  are  like  to  think 
themselves  shrewdly  hurt,  forsooth,  by  being  cut  off 
from  that  body  which  they  choose  not  to  be  of. 

South. 
This  last  allusion  rubb'd  upon  the  sore; 
Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  winch,  tho'  shrewdly  pain'd. 

Dryden. 

3.  With  good  guess. 

Four  per  cent,  increases  not  the  number  of  lend- 
ers; as  any  man  at  first  hearing  will  shrewdly  sus- 
pect it.  Locke. 

Shre'wdness,     shrood'nes.    n.    s.    [from 
shrewd.] 

1.  Sly  cunning;  archness. 
Her  garboiles,  which  not  wanted  shrewdness  of 

policy  too,  did  you  too  much  disquiet.    Shakspeare. 

The  neighbours  round  admire  his  shreivdness, 
For  songs  of  loyalty  and  lewdness.  Swift. 

2.  Mischievousness;  petulance. 
Shre'wish,  shroo'ish.  adj.  [from  shrew.] 

Having   the  qualities  of  a  shrew;  fro- 
ward;  petulantly  clamorous. 

Angelo,  you  must  excuse  us; 
My  wife  is  shrewish,  when  I  keep  not  hours. 

Shakspeare. 
Shbe'wishly,    shroo'ish-le.    adv.    [from 
shrewish.]     Petulantly;  peevishly;  cla- 
morously; frowardly. 

He  speaks  very  shrewishly;  one  would  think  his 

mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of  him.         Shaksp. 

Shre'wishness,  shr66'ish-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
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ahrcwish.]     The  qualities  of  a  shrew; 
frowardness;  petulance;  clamorousness. 

I  have  no  gift  in  shrewishness, 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice ; 
Let  her  not  strike  me.  Shakspeare. 

SHRE'wMousEjshrdft'mduse.tt.  s.[rcp.ea- 
pa,  Saxon.]  A  mouse  of  which  the  bite 
is  generally  supposed  venomous,  and  to 
which  vulgar  tradition  assigns  such  ma- 
lignity, that  she  is  said  to  lame  the  foot 
over  which  she  runs.  I  am  informed 
that  all  these  reports  are  calumnious, 
and  that  her  feet  and  teeth  arc  equally 
harmless  with  those  of  any  other  little 
mouse.  Our  ancestors  however  looked 
on  her  with  such  terrour,  that  they  are 
supposed  to  have  given  her  name  to  a 
scolding  woman,  whom  for  her  venom 
they  call  a  shrew. 
To  Shriek,  shreek.276,u.n.  [skrieger,  Dan. 
scricciolare,  Italian.]  To  cry  out  inar- 
ticulately with  anguish  or  horrour;  to 
scream. 

On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl, 
Shrieking  his  baleful  note.  Fairy  Queen. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  belman 
Which  gives  the  sternest  good  night.     Shakspeare. 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd, 
I'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears  should  rift  to  hear 
me.  Shakspeare. 

In  a  dreadful  dream 
I  saw  my  lord  so  near  destruction, 
Then  shriek'd  myself  awake.  Denham. 

Hark!  peace! 
At  this  she  shrieked  aloud;  the  mournful  train 
Echo'd  her  grief.  Dryden. 

Why  did  you  shriek  out?  Dryden. 

Shriek,  shreek.  n.  s.  [skrieg,  Danish; 
scriccio,  Italian.]  An  inarticulate  cry  of 
anguish  or  horrour. 

Una  hearing  evermore 
His  rueful  shrieks  and  groanings,  often  tore 
Her  guiltless  garments,  and  her  golden  hair, 
For  pity  of  his  pain.  Fairy  Queen. 

Time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd, 
To  hear  a  night  shriek,  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't.  Shakspeare. 

The  corps  of  Almon  and  the  rest  are  shown; 
Shrinks,  clamours,  murmurs,  fill  the  frighted  town. 

Dryden. 

Shrift,  shrift,   n.  s.   [rcpipc,    Saxon.] 

Confession  made  to  a  priest.  Out  of  use. 

Off  with 
Bernardine's  head:  I'll  give  a  present  shrift, 
And  will  advise  him  for  a  better  place.        Shaksp. 

My  lord  shall  never  rest; 
I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out: 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift. 

Shakspeare. 
The  duke's  commands  were  absolute; 
Therefore,  my  lord,  address  you  to  your  shrift, 
And  be  yourself;  for  you  must  die  this  instant. 

Rowe. 

Shright,  shrite.  for  shrieked.  Sjienser. 
SHRILL,  shrll.  adj.  [A  word  supposed 
to  be  made  fier  onomatofusiam,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  thing  expressed,  which 
indeed  it  images  very  happily.]  Sound- 
ing with  a  piercing,  tremulous,  or  vi- 
bratory sound. 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

Shakspeare. 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill  sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day.  Shakspeare. 
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Look  up  a  height,  the  shrill  gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Shakspeare 

Up  springs  the  lark,  shrill  voie'd  and  loud.  Thorns. 
To  Shrill,  shrll.  v.  n.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  pierce  the  air  with  sharp  and 
quick  vibrations  of  sound. 
The  sun  of  all  the  world  is  dim  and  dark; 
O  heavy  herse! 
Break  we  our  pipes  that  shrilVd  as  loud  as  lark, 

O  careful  verse!  Spenser. 

Hark  how  the  minstrels  'gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  musick  that  resounds  from  far, 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  crowd, 
Thai  wc'i  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar.    Spenser. 

A  shrilling  trumpet  sounded  from  on  high, 
And  unto  battle  bade  themselves  address.    Shaksp- 

Here  no  clarion's  shrilling  note 
The  muse's  green  retreat  can  pierce; 
The  grove,  from  noisy  camps  remote, 
Is  only  vocal  with  my  verse.  Pent.  Ode  to  L.  Gower. 

The  females  round, 
Maids,  wives,  and  matrons  mix  a  shrilling  sound. 

Pope. 
SHRi'LLVjshril'le.  adv.  [{vom  shrill.]  With 

a  shrill  noise. 
Shri'llness,  shril'nes.  n.  s.  [from  shrill.] 

The  quality  of  being  shrill. 
Shrimp,  shrimp,  n.  s.  [schrumfie,  a  wrin- 
kle, German;  scrymfie,  Danish.] 

1.  A  small  crustaceous  vermiculated  fish. 

Of  shell-fish  there  are  wrinkles,  shrimps,  crabs. 

Careiv. 

Hawks  and  gulls  can  at  a  great  height  see  mice 

on  the  earth,  and  shrimps  in  the  waters.     Derham. 

2.  A  little  wrinkled  man;  a  dwarf.  In  con- 
tempt. 

It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terrour  in  his  enemies.    Shaksp. 
He  hath  found, 
Within  the  ground, 
At  last,  no  shrimp, 
Whereon  to  imp 

His  jolly  club.  Ben  Jonson. 

Shrine,  shrine,  n.  s.  [rerun,  Saxon;  scri- 
nium,  Lat.]  A  case  in  which  something 
sacred  is  reposited. 

You  living  pow'rs,  inclos'd  in  stately  shrine 
Of  growing  trees;  you  rural  gods,  that  wield 
Your  scepters  here,  if  to  your  ears  divine 
A  voice  may  come,  which  troubled  soul  doth  yield. 

Sidney. 
All  the  world  come 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint.  Shak. 
Come  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  help  thee. 

Shakspeare . 
They  often  plac'd 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines, 
Abominations!  and  with  cursed  things 
His  holy  rites  profan'd.  Milton. 

Falling  on  his  knees  before  her  shrine, 
He  thus  implor'd  her  pow'r.  Dryden. 

Lovers  are  in  rapture  at  the  name  of  their  fair 
idol;  they  lavish  out  all  their  incense  upon  that 
shrine,  and  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  admitting  a 
blemish  therein.  Watts. 

To  Shrink,  shrink,  v.  n.  preterit  I  shrunk, 
or  shrank;  participle  shrunken,  [rxriin- 
can,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  contract  itself  into  less  room;  to 
shrivel;  to  be  drawn  together  by  some 
interna!  power. 

But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tantlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter.  Shakspeare. 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  not  found  that  water,  by  mixture  of  ashes, 
will  shrink  or  draw  into  less  room.  Bacon. 

Ill-wcav'd  ambition  how  much  art  thou  shrunk! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
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A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound: 

But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 

Is  room  enough.  Shakspeare 

2.  To  withdraw  as  from  danger. 

The  noise  increases; 
She  comes,  and  feeble  nature  now  I  find 
Shrinks  back  in  danger,  and  forsakes  my  mind. 

Dryden. 
Nature  stands  aghast; 
And  the  fair  light  which  gilds  this  new-made  orb, 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  shrinks  in.  Dryden 

Love  is  a  plant  of  the  most  tender  kind, 
That  shrinks  and  shakes  with  ev'ry  ruffling  wind. 

Granville 
All  fibres  have  a  contractile  power,  whereby  they 
shorten ;  as  appears  if  a  fibre  be  cut  transversely, 
the  ends  shrink,  and  mate  the  wouu.l  gape. 

Jirbuthnot. 
Philosophy  that  touch'd  the  heav'as  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  hidden  cause,  and  is  no  more.  Pope. 

3.  To  express  fear,  horrour,  or  pain,  by 
shrugging,  or  contracting  the  body. 

There  is  no  particular  object  so  good,  but  it  may 
have  the  shew  of  some  difficulty  or  unpleasant  qua- 
lity annexed  to  it,  in  respect  whereof  the  will  may 
shrink  and  decline  it.  Hooker. 

The  morning  cock  crew  loud, 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm, 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy.      Shaksp. 

When  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and 
the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  fall  back  as  from  danger. 

Many  shrink,  which  at  the  first  would  dare, 
And  be  the  foremost  men  to  execute.  Daniel. 

I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 
And  vent'rous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear 
To  endure  exile,  ignominy,  bonds.  Milton. 

If  a  man  accustoms  himself  to  slight  those  first 
motions  to  good,  or  shrinkings  of  his  conscience 
from  evil,  conscience  will  by  degrees  grow  dull  and 
unconcerned.  South. 

The  sky  shrunk  upward  with  unusual  dread, 
And  trembling  ryberdiv'd  beneath  his  bed.  Dryd. 

The  gold-fraught  vessel,  which  mad  tempests  beat, 
He  sees  now  vainly  make  to  his  retreat; 
And,  when  from  far  the  tenth  wave  does  appear, 
Shrinks  up  in  silent  joy,  that  he's  not  there.  Dryd. 

The  fires  but  faintly  lick'd  their  prey, 
Then  loath'd  their  impious  food,  and  would  have 
shrunk  away.  Dryden. 

Fall  on:  behold  a  noble  beast  at  bay, 
And  the  vile  huntsmen  shrink.  Dryden. 

Inuring  children  to  suffer  some  pain,  without 
shrinking,  is  a  way  to  gain  firmness  and  courage. 

Locke 

What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright, 
The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right.  Pope 

To  Shrink,  shrink,  v.  a.  participle  pass. 
shrunk,  shrank,  or  shrunken.  To  make 
to  shrink.  Not  in  use. 

O  mighty  Caesar!  dost  thou  lie  so  low? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?  Shakspeare 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks.  Shakspeare. 

If  he  lessens  the  revenue,  he  will  also  shrink  the 
necessity.  Taylor. 

Keep  it  from  coming  too  long,  lest  it  should 
shrink  the  corn  in  measure.  Mortimer. 

Shrink,  shrink,  n.  s.   [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Corrugation;  contraction  into  less  com- 
pass. 

There  is  in  this  a  crack,  which  seems  a  shrink, 
or  contraction  in  the  body  since  it  was  first  formed. 

Woodicard. 

2.  Contraction  of  the  body  from  fear  or 
horrour. 

This  publick  death,  received  with  such  a  cheat'. 
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As  not  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  shrink  bewrays 
Tbe  least  felt  touch  of  a  degenerous  fear.    Daniel. 
Shri'nker,  shrink'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  shrink.'] 

He  who  shrinks. 
Shri'valty,  shree'val-te.  n.  s.  Corrupted 

from  Sheriffalty;  which  see. 
To  Shrive,  shrive,  v.  a.  [jScjiipan,  Sax.] 
To  hear  at  confession.    Not  in  use. 

What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamberlain? 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 

Shakspeare. 
He  shrives  this  woman, 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Shakspeare. 
If  he  had  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  devil,  1  had  rather  he  should  shriveme 
than  wive  me.  Shaksp. 

Shrive  but  their  title,  and  their  monies  poize, 
A  laird  and  twenty-pence  pronounc'd  with  noise, 
When  construed  but  for  a  plain  yeoman  go, 
And  a  good  sober  two-pence,  and  well  so. 

Cleaveland. 

To  Shri'vel,  shrivVl.102  v.  n.   \_schrom- 

fielen,  Dutch.]     To  contract  itself  into 

wrinkles. 

Leaves,  if  they  shrivel  and  fold  up,  give  them 

drink.  Evelyn- 

If  she  smelled  to  the  freshest  nosegay,  it  would 

shrivel  and  wither  as  it  had  been  blighted. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

To  Shri'vel,  shrivVl.  v .  a.    To  contract 

into  wrinkles. 

He  burns  the  leaves,  the  scorching  blast  invades 
The  tender  corn,  and  shrivels  up  the  blades. 

Drxjden. 
When  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play, 
And  shriveVd  herbs  on  with'ring  stems  decay, 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  tbe  mountain's  brow, 
Undams  his  wat'ry  stores.  Dryden. 

Shri'ver,  shri'vur.M8  n.s.  [from  shrive.] 
A  confessor.     Not  in  use. 

The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift; 
When  he  was  made  a  shriver  'twas  for  shift. 

Shakspeare- 

Shroud,  shroud.318  n.  s.  [r-cjiufc,  Sax.] 

1.  A  shelter;  a  cover. 

It  would  warm  his  spirits, 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud  the  universal 
landlord.  Shaksp. 

By  me  invested  with  a  veil  of  clouds, 
And  swaddled,  as  new-born,  in  sable  shrouds, 
For  these  a  receptacle  1  design'd.  Sandys. 

The  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  these  fair  spreading  trees;  which  bids  us  seek 
Some  better  shroud,  some  better  warmth,  to  che- 
rish 
Our  limbs  benumb'd.  Milton. 

2.  The   dress   of   the    dead;    a   winding 
sheet. 

Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow; 
Whilst  the  screech  owl,  screeching  loud, 

Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud.  Shaksp. 

They  drop  apace;  by  nature  some  decay; 
And  some  the  blasts  of  fortune  sweep  away; 
Till  naked  quite  of  happiness,  aloud 
We  call  for  death,  and  shelter  in  a  shroud.   Young. 

3.  The  sail-ropes.     It  seems  to  be  taken 
sometimes  for  the  sails. 

I  turned  back  to  the  mast  of  the  ship ;  there  I 
found  my  sword  among  some  of  the  shrouds- 
Sidney. 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crackt  and  burnt; 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail 
Are  turned  to  one  little  hair.  Shaksp. 

A  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  port,  tho'  shrouds  and  tackle  torn. 

Milton. 
The  flaming  shrouds  so  dreadful  did  appear, 


All  judg'd  a  wreck  could  no  proportion  bear. 

Dryden. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair: 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe, 
That  seem'd  but  zephyrs  to  the  crowd  beneath. 

Pope. 
To    Shroud,    shroud,   v.   a.    [from   the 
noun.] 

1.  To  shelter;  to  cover  from  danger  as 

an  agent. 

Under  your  beams  I  will  me  safely  shroud. 

Fairy  Qwccti 

He  got  himself  to  Mege,  in  hopes  to  shroud  him- 
self until  such  time  as  the  rage  of  the  people  was 
appeased.  Knotles. 

Tbe  governors  of  Corfu  caused  the  suburbs  to  be 
plucked  down,  for  fear  that  the  Turks,  shrouding 
themselves  in  them,  should  with  more  ease  besiege 
the  town.  Knolles. 

Besides  the  faults  men  commit,  with  this  imme- 
diate avowed  aspect  upon  their  religion,  there  are 
others  which  slily  shroud  themselves  under  the  skirt 
of  its  mantle.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  sbelter  as  the  thing  covt- ring- 

One  of  these  trees,  with  all  his  young  ones,  may 
shroud  four  hundred  horsemen.  Raleigh. 

3.  To  dress  for  the  grave. 
If  I  die  before  thee,  shroud  me 

In  one  of  these  same  sheets.  Shaksp. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shroudtd  in 
a  number  of  folds  of  linen,  besmeared  with  gums, 
like  serecloth.  Bacon. 

Whoever  comes  to  shrovd  me,  do  not  harm 
That  subtile  wreath  of  hair  about  mine  arm. 

Donne. 

4.  To  clothe;  to  dress. 
.  To  cover  or  conceal. 

That  same  evening,  when  all  shrouded  were 
In  careless  sleep,  all,  without  care  or  fear, 
They  fell  upon  the  flock.  Spenser. 

Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  our- 
selves, 
For  through  this  land  anon  the  deer  will  come; 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 
Culling  the  principal.  Shaksp. 

Moon,  slip  behind  some  cloud:    some  tempest 
rise, 
And  blow  out  all  the  stars  that  light  the  skies, 
To  shroud  my  shame.  Dryden. 

Thither  the  loud  tumultuous  winds  resort, 
And  on  tbe  mountain  keep  their  boist'rous  court, 
That  in  thick  show'rs  her  rocky  summit  shrouds, 
And  darkens  all  the  broken  view  with  clouds. 

Mdison. 

3.  To  defend;  to  protect. 

So  Venus  from  prevailing  Greeks  did  shroud 
The  hope  of  Rome,  and  sav'd  him  in  a  cloud. 

Waller. 

To  Shroud,  shrbud.  v.  n.    To  harbour; 
to  take  shelter. 

If  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodg'd 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  1  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake.  Milton. 

Shro'vetide,  shrove'tide.  ) 

Shrovetu'esday,  shrove-tuze'de.223  $ 
n.  s.[from  shrove,the  pretrrit  of  shrive.] 
The  time  of  confession;  the  day  before 
Ashwednesday  or  Lent,  on  which   an- 
ciently they  went  to  confession. 
At  shrovetide  to  shroving.  Tusser. 

Shrub,  shrub,  n.  s.  [pejubbe,  Saxon.] 
I .   A  bush;  a  small  tree. 

Trees  generally  shoot  up  in  one  great  stem  or 
body,  and  then  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth 
spread  into  branches;  thus  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants are  shrubs,  oaks  and  cherries  are  trees. 

Locke. 
He  came  unto  a  gloomy  glade, 
Cover'd  with  boughs  and  shrubs  from  heaven's  light. 

Fairy  (lueen. 


The  humble  shrub  and  bush  with  frizzled  hair. 

Milton, 
All   might  have  been  as  well  brushwood  and 
shrubs.  More. 

Comedy  is  a  representation  of  common  life,  in 
low  subjects;  and  is  a  kind  of  juniper,  a  shrub  be- 
longing to  the  species  of  cedar.  Dryden, 

I've  liv'd 
Amidst  these  woods,   gleaning  from  thorns  and 

shrubs 
A  wretched  sustenance.  Mdison. 

2.  [a  cant  word.]  Spirit,  acid,  and  sugar 

mixed. 
Stiuu'Dbr,  alirvib'bc.  adj.  [from  shrub.] 

1.  Resembling  a  shrub. 
Plants  appearing  withered,  shrubby,  and  curled, 

are  the  effects  of  immoderate  wet.  Mortimer. 

2.  Full  of  shrubs;  bushy. 
Gentle  villager, 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  placej 
Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point.      Milton- 

3.  Consisting  of  shrubs. 
On  that  cloud-piercing  hill 

Plinlimmon,  the  goats  their  shrubby  browze 
Gnaw  pendent.  Philips. 

Shruff,  shnlf  n.  s.  Dross;  the  refuse  of 
metal  tried  by  the  fire.  Diet. 

To  Shrug,  shrug,  v.n.  [schricken,  Dut. 
to  tremble.]  To  express  honour  or 
dissatistaction  by  motion  of  the  should- 
ers or  whole  body. 

Like  a  fearful  deer  that  looks  most  about  when 
he  comes  to  the  best  feed,  with  a  shrugging  kind  of 
tremor  through  all  her  principal  parts,  she  >;ave 
these  words.  Sidney. 

The  touch  of  the  cold  water  made  a  pre,)  kind 
of  shrugging  come  over  her  body  like  the  twinkling 
of  the  fairest  among  the  fixed  stars.  Sidney. 

Be  quick,  thou  wert  best 
To  answer  other  business;  shrugg'st  tbou  malice? 

Shakspeare. 
He  grins,  smacks,  shrugs,  and  such  an  itch  en- 
dures, 
As  'prentices  or  school-boys,  which  do  know 
Of  some  gay  sport  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go.  Donne. 

They  gr  n,  they  shrug, 
They  bow,  they  snarl,  they  scratch,  they  hug. 

Swift. 

To  Shrug,  shrug,  v.  a.  To  contract  or 
draw  up. 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you  talk  of  securi- 
ties. Mdison. 

He  shrugged  his  sturdy  back, 
As  if  he  felt  his  shoulders  ake.  Hudibras. 

Shrug,  shrug,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
motion  of  the  shoulders  usually  expres- 
sing dislike  or  aversion. 

And  yet  they  ramble  not  to  learn  the  mode, 
How  to  be  drest,  or  how  to  lisp  abroad, 
To  return  knowing  in  the  Spanish  shrug.     Cleaveh 

As  Spaniards  talk  in  dialogues 
Of  heads  and  shoulders,  nods  and  shrugs. 

Hudibras. 
Put  on  the  critick's  brow,  and  sit 


At  Will's,  the  puny  judge  of  wit. 
A  nod,  a  shrug,  a  scornful  smile, 
With  caution  us'd,  may  serve  a  while.  Swift-. 

A  third,  with  mystick  shrug  and  winking  eye, 
Suspects  him  for  a  dervise  and  a  spy.  Uarte. 

Shrunk,  shrunk.     The  preterit  and  part, 
passive  of  shrink. 

Leaving  the  two  friends  alone,  I  shrunk  aside  to 
the  banqueting-house,  where  the  pictures  were. 

Sidney. 
The  wicked  shrunk  for  fear  of  him,  and  all  the 
workers  of  iniquity  were  troubled.         1  Maccabees. 
Shru'nken,  shrunk'k'n.103  The  part,  pas- 
sive of  shrink. 

She  weighing  the  decaying  plight 
And  shrunken  sinews,  of  her  chosen  knight, 
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Would  not  awhile  her  forward  course  pursue. 

Fairy  Queen. 
If  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain  opi- 
nions, it  would  leave  the   minds  of  a  number  of 
men  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy. 

Bacon. 


To  Shu'dder,  shud'dur.86  v.  a.  [sc/iud- 
dren,  Dutch.]  To  quake  with  fear,  or 
with  aversion. 

All  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash  embraced  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear.  Shakspeare. 

The  fright  was  general;  but  the  female  band 
With  horror  shudd'ring  on  a  heap  they  run.   Dryd. 

I  love — alas!  I  shudder  at  the  name, 
My  blood  runs  backward,  and  my  fault'ring  tongue 
Sticks  at  the  sound.  Smith. 

Caesar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter'st, 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 

Mdison. 

To  Shu'ffle,  shuffl.405  v.  a.  [rypeunS> 

Saxon,  a  bustle,  a  tumult.] 
I.  To  throw  into  disorder;  to  agitate  tu- 
multously, so  as  that  one  thing  takes 
the   place  of  another;    to  confuse;   to 
throw  together  tumultuously. 
When  the  heavens  shuffle  all  in  one, 
The  torrid  with  the  frozeu  zone, 
Then,  sybil,  thou  and  i  will  greet.         Cleaveland. 
From  a  new  shuffling  and  disposition  of  the  com- 
ponent particles  of  a  body,  might  not  nature  com- 
pose a  body  dissoluble  in  water?  BayU. 
In  most  things  good  and  evil  lie  shuffled,  and 
thrust  up  together  in  a  confused  heap;  and  it  is 
study  which  must  draw  them  forth  and  range  them. 

South. 
When  lots  are  shuffled  together  in  a  lap  or  pitch- 
er, what  reason  can  a  man  have  to  presume,  that 
he  shall  draw  a  white  stone  rather  than  a  black? 

South. 
A  glimpse  of  moonshine  sheath'd  with  red, 
A  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light, 
That  dances  through  the  clouds  and  shuts  again. 

Dryden. 
Children  should  not  lose  the  consideration  of  hu- 
man nature  in  the  shufflings  of  outward  conditions. 
The  more  they  have,  the  better  humoured  they 
should  be  taught  to  be.  Locke. 

We  shall  in  vain,  shuffling  the  little  money  we 
have  from  one  another's  hands,  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent our  wants;  decay  of  trade  will  quickly  waste 
all  the  remainder.  Locke. 

.  These, vapours  soon,  miraculous  event! 
Shuffled  by  chance,  and  mixt  by  accident. 

Btackmore. 
Shuffled  and  entangled  in  their  race, 
They  clasp  each  other.  Blackmore. 

He  has  shuffled  the  two  ends  of  the  sentence  to- 
gether, and,  by  taking  out  the  middle,  makes  it 
speak  just  as  he  would  have  it.  Jltlerbury. 

'Tis  not  strange  that  such  a  one  should  believe, 
that  things  were  blindly  shuffled  and  hurled  about 
in  the  world;  that  the  elements  were  at  constant 
strife  with  each  other.  Woodward. 

2.  To  change  the  position  of  cards  with 
respect  to  each  other. 

The  motions  of  shuffling  of  cards,  or  casting  t)f 
dice,  are  very  light.  Bacon. 

We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn, 
Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them.  Prior. 

3.  To  remove,  or  introduce,  with  some 
artificial  or  fraudulent  tumult. 

Her  mother, 
Now  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away.       Shaksp. 
It  was  contrived  by  your  enemies,  and  shuffled 
into  the  papers  that  were  seized.  Dryden. 

4.  To  Shu'ffle  off.  To  get  rid  of. 
In  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause.  Shaksp. 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but  thanks; 


And  oft  good  turns 

Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay.      Shaksp. 

If  any  thing  hits,  we  take  it  to  ourselves;  if  it 
miscarries,  we  shuffle  it  off  to  our  neighbours. 

VEstrange. 

If,  when  a  child  is  questioned  for  any  thing,  he 
persists  to  shuffle  it  off  with  a  falsehood,  he  must  be 
chastised.  Locke. 

To  Shu'ffle  up..  To  form  tumultu- 
ously or  fraudulently. 

They  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  convent  them 
before  a  court  of  commission,  and  there  used  to 
shuffle  up  a  summary  proceeding  by  examination, 
without  trial  of  jury.  Bacon. 

He  shuffled  up  a  peace  with  the  cedar,  in  which 
the  Bumelians  were  excluded.  Howell. 

To  Shu'ffle,  shuffl.  v.  n. 

1.  To  throw  the  cards  into  anew  order. 
A  sharper  both  shuffles  and  cuts.        VEstrange. 

Cards  we  play 
A  round  or  two;  when  us'd,  we  throw  away, 
Take  a  fresh  pack;  nor  is  it  worth  our  grieving 
Who  cuts  or  shuffles  with  our  dirty  leaving. 

Granville. 

2.  To  play  mean  tricks;  to  practise  fraud; 
to  evade  fair  questions. 

I  myself,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left 
hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am 
fain  to  shuffle.  Shaksp. 

I  have  nought  to  do  with  that  xhuffline  sect,  that 
doubt  eternally,  and  question  all  things.  Glanviiu. 

The  crab  advised  his  companion  to  give  over 
shuffling  and  doubling,  and  practise  good  faith. 

V  Estrange. 

To  these  arguments,  concerning  the  novelty  of 
the  earth,  there  are  some  shuffling  excuses  made. 

Burnet. 

If  a  steward  be  suffered  to  run  on,  without  bring- 
ing him  to  a  reckoning,  such  a  sottish  forbearance 
will  teach  him  to  shuffle,  and  strongly  tempt  him  to 
be  a  cheat.  South. 

Though  he  durst  not  directly  break  his  appoint- 
ment, he  made  many  a  shuffling  excuse.  Jlrbuthnol. 

3.  To  struggle;  to  shift. 
Your  life,  good  master, 

Must  shuffle  for  itself.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  move  with  an  irregular  gait. 
Mincing  poetry, 

'Tis  like  the  fore'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag.     Shaksp. 

Shu'ffle,  shuffl.405  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  The  act  of  disordering  things,  or  mak- 
ing them  take  confusedly  the  place  of 
each  other 

Is  it  not  a  firmer  foundation  for  contentment,  to 
believe  that  all  things  were  at  first  created,  and  are 
continually  disposed,  for  the  best,  than  that  the 
whole  universe  is  mere  bungling,  nothing  effected 
for  any  purpose,  but  all  ill-favourably  cobbled  and 
jumbled  together,  by  the  unguided  agitation  and 
rude  shuffles  of  matter?  Bentley. 

2.  A  trick;  an  artifice. 
The  gifts  of  nature  are  beyond  all  shams  and 

shuffles.  VEstrange. 

Shu'fflecap.  shuffl-kap.  n.  s.  [shuffle 
and  cap.]  A  play  at  which  money  is 
shaken  in  a  hat. 

He  lost  his  money  at  chuck-farthing,  shufflecap, 
and  all-fours.  Arbuthnot. 

Shu'ffler,  shuffl-ur.9s  n.  s.  [from  shuf- 
fle.']  He  who  plays  tricks  or  shuffles. 
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shuffle.]   With  an  irregular  gait. 

I  may  go  shufflingln,  fori  was  never  before  walk- 
ed in  trammels;  yet  1  snail  drudge  and  moil  at 
constancy,  till  1  have  worn  of!'  the  hitching  in  my 
pace.  Dryden. 

To  Shun,  shun.  t.  a.  [apcuman,  Saxon.] 
To  avoid;  to  decline;  to  endeavour  to 
escape;  to  eschew. 
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Consider  death  in  itself,  and  nature  teachefu 
Christ  to  shun  it.  Hooker. 

The  lark  still  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build, 
Her  humble  nest  lies  silent  in  the  field.       Waller- 

Birds  and  beasts  can  fly  their  foe: 
So  chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox, 
Yet  shunn'd  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 

Dryden . 
Cato  will  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  virtuous  deeds:  do  but  observe  him  well, 
Thou'It  shun  misfortunes,  or  thou'lt  learn  to  bear 
them.  Mdison. 

Shu'nless,  shun'les.  adj.  [from  shun.]  In- 
evitable; unavoidable. 

Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny.  Shakspeare. 

To  Shut,  shut.  v.  a.  pret.  /  shut;  part, 
pass.  shut,  [pciccan,  Saxon;  schutten, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  close  so  as  to  prohibit  ingress  or  re- 
gress; to  make  not  open. 

Kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him.        IsaiaJi. 
To  a  strong  tower  fled  all  the  men  and  women, 
and  shut  it  to  them,  and  gat  them  up  to  the  top. 

Judges. 

We  see  more  exquisitely  with  one  eye  shut  than 

with  both  open;  for  that  the  spirits  visual  unite 

more,  and  become  stronger.  Bacon. 

She  open'd,  but  to  shut 
Excell'd  her  pow'r;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 

Milton. 

2.  To  enclose;  to  confine. 
Before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law, 

shut  up  unto  the  faith,  which  should  afterwards  be 

revealed.  Galatians. 

They  went  in,  male  and  female  of  all  flesh  j  and 

the  Lord  shut  him  in.  Genesis. 

3.  To  prohibit;  to  bar. 
Shall  that  be  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  beast 

Is  open?  Mlton. 

4.  To  exclude. 
On  various  seas  not  only  tost, 

But  shut  from  ev'ry  shore,  and  barr'd  from  ev'ry 
coast.  Dryden. 

5.  To  contract;  not  to  keep  expanded. 
Harden  not  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from 

thy  poor  brother.  Deuteronomy. 

6.  To  Shut  out.  To  exclude;  to  deny  ad- 
mission to. 

Beat  in  the  reed, 
The  juster  you  drive  it  to  shut  out  the  rain.  Tusser. 

In  such  a  night 

To  shut  me  out!  pour  on,  I  will  endure.       Shaksp. 

Wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.   Milton. 

He,  in  his  walls  confin'd, 

Shut  out  the  woes  which  he  too  well  divin'd.  Dryd. 

Sometimes  the  mind  fixes  itself  with  so  much 

earnestness  on  the  contemplation  of  some  objects, 

that  it  shuts  out  all  other  thoughts.  Locke. 

T.  To  Shut  u/i.  To  close;  to  make  im- 
pervious; to  make  impassable,  or  im- 
possible to  be  entered  or  quitted.  U/i 
is  sometimes  little  more  than  emphati- 
cal. 

Woe  unto  you  scribes!  for  you  shut  up  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  against  men.  Matthew. 
DangeioiK  rocks  shut  up  the  passage.     Raleigh. 
Hi,     bat  barons  customs! 
Shut  up  a  desari  shore  to  drowning  men, 
And  drive  us  to  the  cruel  seas  agen.  Dryden. 
His  mother  shut  up  half  the  rooms  in  the  house, 
in  which  her  husband  or  son  had  died.        Mdison. 
8.    To  Shut  u/i.    To  confine;   to  enclose; 

to  impri 

Tbou  hast  known  my  soul  in  adversities;  and  not 
shut  me  f,»  in*0  l;  <  nan(i  of  the  tuemy.        Psalms. 

A  loss  at  ;>ra,  h  hi  of  sickness,  are  trifles,  when 
we  consider  whole  families  put  to  the  sword, 
wretches  shut  up  in  dungeons.  Mdison 
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Lucallus,  with  a  great  fleet,  shut  up  Mithridates 
in  Pitany.  Jlrbuthnot. 

9.  To  Shut  up.     To  conclude. 

The  king's  a-bedj 

He  is  shut  up  in  measureless  content.  Shaksp. 

Although  he  was  patiently  heard  as  he  delivered 

his  embassage,  yet,  in  the  shutting  up  of  all,  he 

received  no  more  but  an  insolent  answer.    Knolles. 

To  leave  you  blest,  I  would  be  more  accurst, 
Than  death  can  make  me;  for  death  ends  our  woes, 
And  the  kind  grave  shuts  up  the  mournful  scene. 

Dryden. 
When  the  scene  of  life  is  shut  up,  the  slave  will 
be  above  his  master,  if  he  has  acted  better. 

Collier. 

To  Shut,  shut.   v.  n.    To  be  closed;  to 

close  itself:  as,  flowers  open  in  the  day, 

and  shut  at  night. 

Shut,  shvit.  participial  adjective.      Rid; 

clear;  free. 

We  must  not  pray  in  one  breath  to  find  a  thief, 
and  in  the  next  to  get  shut  of  him.       VEstrange. 

Shut,  shut.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb] 

1.  Close;  act  of  shutting. 

I  sought  him  round  his  palace,  made  enquiry 
Of  all  the  slaves:  but  had  for  answer, 
That  since  the  shut  of  evening  none  had  seen  him. 

Dryden. 

2.  Small  door  or  cover. 

The  wind-gun  is  charged  by  the  forcible  rnm- 

pression  of  air;   thp  imprUnnprl    air  serving,  by  the 

help  of  little  falls  or  shuts  within,  to  stop  the  vents 
by  which  it  was  admitted.  Wilkins. 

In  a  very  dark  chamber,  at  a  round  hole,  about 
one  third  part  of  an  inch  broad,  made  in  the  shut  of 
a  window,  I  placed  a  glass  prism.  Newton- 

There  were  no  shuts  or  stopples  made  for  the 
animal's  ears,  that  any  loud  noise  might  awaken  it. 

Ray. 

Shu'tter,  shut'tur."  n.  s.  [from  shut.'] 

1.  One  that  shuts. 

2.  A  cover;  a  door. 

The  wealthy, 
In  lofty  litters  borne,  can  read  and  write, 
Or  sleep  at  ease,  the  shutters  make  it  night.  Dryd. 
Shu'ttle,    shut'tl.405  n.  s.    \_schietsfioele, 
Dutch;  skutul,  Islandick.]  The  instru- 
ment with  which  the  weaver  shoots  the 
cross  threads. 
I  know  life  is  a  shuttle.  Shaksp. 

Like  shuttles  through  the  loom,  so  swiftly  glide 
My  feather'd  hours.  Sandys 

What  curious  loom  does  chance  by  ev'ning  spread ! 
With  what  fine  shuttle  weave  the  virgin's  thread, 
Which  like  the  spider's  net  hangs  o'er  the  mead! 

Blackmore. 

Shu'ttlecock,  shut'tl-kok.  n.  s.  [See 
Shittlecock.]  A  cork  stuck  with  fea- 
thers, and  beaten  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

With  dice,  with  cards,  with  billiards  far  unfit, 
With  shuttlecocks  misseeming  manly  wit. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 

SHY,  shi.  adj.  \_schoive,  Dutch;  schifo, 
Italian/] 

1.  Reserved;  not  familiar;  not  free  of  be- 
haviour. 

I  know  you  shy  to  be  oblig'd, 
And  still  more  loth  to  be  oblig'd  by  me.  Southern. 
What  makes  you  so  shy,  my  good  friend?  There's 
nobody  loves  you  better  than  I.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Cautious;  wary;  chary. 

I  am  very  shy  of  employing  corrosive  liquors  in 
the  preparation  of  medicines.  Boyle. 

We  are  not  shy  of  assent  to  celestial  informations, 
because  they  were  hid  from  ages.  lilanville. 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it, 


As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out, 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about.  Hudibrat. 

3.  Keeping  at  a  distance;  unwilling  to  ap- 
proach. 

A  shy  fellow  was  the  duke;  and,  I  believe,  I  know 
the  cause  of  his  withdrawing.  Shakspeare. 

She  is  represented  in  such  a  shy  retiring  posture, 
and  covers  her  bosom  with  one  of  her  hands. 

Jlddison. 

But  when  we  come  to  seize  th'  inviting  prey, 
Like  a  shy  ghost,  it  vanishes  away.  Norris. 

4.  Suspicious;  jealous;  unwilling  to  suffer 
near  acquaintance. 

The  bruise  imposthumated,  and  turned  to  a  stink- 
ing ulcer,  which  made  every  body  shy  to  come  near 
her.  Jlrbuthnot. 

The  horses  of  the  army,  having  been  daily  led 
before  me,  were  no  longer  shy,  but  would  come  up 
to  my  very  feet  without  starting.  Swift. 

Princes  are,  by  wisdom  of  state,  somewhat  shy 
of  their  successors;  and  there  may  be  supposed  in 
queens  regnant  a  little  proportion  of  tenderness  that 
way  more  than  in  kings.  Wolton. 

Si'bilant,  sib'e-lant.  adj.  \_sibilans,  Lat.] 
Hissing. 

It  were  easy  to  add  a  nasal  letter  to  each  of  the 
other  pair  of  lisping  and  sibilant  letters.       Holder. 
SiBiLA'TiON,sib-e-la'shun.  n.  s.  [from  si- 
bilo,  Lat.]   A  hissing  sound. 

Metnk.  a»f'n',h''l  in  water,  givp.  a  sibilaiion  or 

Hissing  sound.  Bacon. 

A  pipe,  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside,  maketh 

a  more  solemn  sound  than  if  the  pipe  were  dry;  but 

yet  with  a  sweeter  degree  of  sibilation  or  purling. 

Bacon. 

Si'oamore,  sik'a-more.  n.  s.  [sicamorus, 
Latin.]  A  tree. 
Of  trees  you  have  the  palm,  olive,  and  sicamore. 

Peacham. 

To   SI'CCATE,  sik'kate.   v.   a.    [sicco, 

Latin.]  To  dry. 
Sioca'tion,  sik-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [from  sic- 

cate.]  The  act  of  drying. 
Sicci'fick,  sik-sif'fik.  adj.  [siccus  and7?°> 

Latin]  Causing  dryness. 
Si'ccity,  sik'se-te.  n.  s.  [siccite,  French; 
siccitas,  from  siccus,  Latin.]  Dryness; 
aridity;  want  of  moisture. 

That  which  is  coagulated  by  a  fiery  siccity,  will 
suffer  colliquation  from  an  aqueous  humidity,  as  salt 
and  sugar-  B'-own. 

The  reason  some  attempt  to  make  out  from  the 
siccity  and  driness  of  its  flesh.  Brown. 

In  application  of  medicaments,  consider  what  de- 
gree of  heat  and  siccity  is  proper.  Wiseman. 
Sice,  size.  n.  s.  [six,  Fr.]  Tne  number 
six  at  dice. 

My  study  was  to  cog  the  dice, 
And  dext'rously  to  throw  the  lucky  sice; 
To  shun  ames-ace  that  swept  my  stakes  away. 

Dryden. 
Sich,  sitsh.  adj.  Such.  See  Such. 

I  thought  the  soul  would  have  made  me  rich; 
But  now  1  wote  it  is  nothing  sich; 
For  either  the  shepherds  been  idle  and  still, 
And  led  of  their  sheep  what  they  will.         Spenser. 

SICK,  sik.  adj.  Lr*eoc,  Sax.  sieck,  Dut.] 
1.  Afflicted  with  disease:  with  of  before 
the  disease. 

'Tis  meet  we  all  go  forth, 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France. 

Shakspeare. 
In  poison  there  is  physick;  and  this  news, 
That  would,  had  I  been  well,  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  hath  in  some  measure  made  me  well. 

Shakspeare. 
Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs.  Shaksp. 

Where's  the  stoick  can  his  wrath  appease, 
To  see  his  country  sick  o/Pym's  disease?    Cleavel. 


Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

Milton. 

A  spark  of  the  man-killing  trade  fell  sick.  Dryd. 

Visit  the  sick  and  the  poor,  comforting  them  by 

some  seasonable  assistance.  Nelson. 

Nothing  makes  a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man's 

life,  than  the  disparity  we  often  find  in  him  sicAiand 

well.  Pope. 

2.  Disordered  in  the  organs  of  digestion; 
ill  in  the  stomach. 

3.  Corrupted. 

What  we  oft  do  best, 
By  sick  interpreters,  or  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd:  what  worst,  as  oft 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.  Shakspeare 

4.  Disgusted. 

I  do  not,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men: 
But  rather  shew  a  while  like  fearful  war, 
To  diet  rank  minds  'sick  o/happiness, 
And  purge  th'  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.  Shakspeare. 

He  was  not  so  sick  of  his  master  as  of  his  work. 

VEstrange. 

Why  will  you  break  the  sabbath  of  my  days, 

Now  sick  alike  of  envy  and  of  praise?  Pope. 

To  Sick,  sik.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

sicken;  to  take  a  disease.     Not  in  use. 

A  little  time  before 
Our  great  grandsire  Edward  sick'd  and  died. 

Shakspeare. 
To   Si'cken,  sik'k'n.103  v.  a.  [from  sick.] 

1.  To  make  sick;  to  disease. 

Why  should  one  earth,  one  clime,  one  stream, 
one  breath, 
Raise  this  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death? 

Prior. 

2.  To  weaken;  to  impair. 

Kinsmen  of  mine  have 
By  this  so  sickened  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly.  Shaksp, 

To  Si'cken,  sik'k'n.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  grow  sick;  to  fall  into  disease. 

I  know  the  more  one  sickens,  the  worse  he  is. 

Shakspeare. 

The  judges  that  sat  upon  the  jail,  and  those  that 

attended,  sickened  upon  it,  and  died.  Bacon. 

Merely  to  drive  away  the  time  he  sicken'd, 
Fainted,  and  died;  nor  would  with  ale  be  quicken'd. 

Milton. 

2.  To  be  satiated;  to  be  filled  to  disgust. 
Though  the  treasure 

Of  nature's  geimiits  tumble  all  together, 

Ev'n  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 

To  what  I  ask  you.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  be  disgusted,  or  disordered,  with 
abhorrence. 

The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  night, 
And  curse  th'  invading  sun,  and  sicken  at  the  sight. 

Dryden . 

4.  To  grow  weak;  to  decay;  to  languish. 

Ply'd  thick  and  close,  as  when  the  fight  begun, 
Their  huge  unwieldy  navy  wastes  away: 
So  sicken  waning  moons  too  near  the  sun, 
And  blunt  their  crescents  on  the  edge  of  day. 

Dryden. 

Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think, 
All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink.        Pope. 

Si'cker,  sik'kur.  adj.  [sicer,  Welsh;  se- 
ker,  Dutch.]  Sure;  certain;  firm.  Ob- 
solete. 

Being  some  honest  curate,  or  some  vicar, 
Content  with  little,  in  condition  sicker 

Hubberd's  Tale. 

Si'cker,  sik'ktir.  adv.  Surely;  certainly 

Obsolete. 

Sicker  thou's  but  a  lazy  loord, 
And  rekes  much  of  thy  swink, 
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That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words 
To  bleer  mine  eyes  dost  think.  Spenser. 

Sl'CKLE,  sik'ki.-11'6  n.  s.  [pcol,  Saxon; 
sickd,  Dut.  from  secale  or  sicula,  Lat.] 
The  hook  with  which  corn  is  cut;  a 
reaping-hook. 

God's  harvest  is  even  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  all 
the  fields  yellow  long  ago.  Spenser. 

Time  should  never 
In  life  or  death  their  fortunes  sever; 
But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 
Both  down  together  at  a  blow.  Hudibras. 

When  corn  has  once  felt  the  sickle,  it  has  no  more 
benefit  from  the  shunshine.  South. 

O'er  whom  Time  gently  shakes  his  wings  of  down, 
Till  with  his  silent  sickle  they  are  mown.    Dryden. 
Si'ckleman,  sik'kl-man    )     n.    s.    [from 
Si'ckler,  sik'kl-ur.98        $  tickle.']  A  rea- 
per. 

You  sunburnt  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry. 

Shakspeare . 
Their  sicklers  reap  the  corn  another  sows.  Sandys. 
Sickliness,  sik'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from  sick- 
ly.'] Disposition  to  sickness;  habitual 
disease. 

Impute 

His  word  to  wayward  sickliness  and  age.      Shaksp. 

Next  compare  the  sickliness,  healthfulness,  and 

fruitfulness  of  the  several  years.  Graunt. 

Si'ckly,  sik'le.  adv.  [from  sick.]  Not  in 

health. 

We  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life, 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect.  Shakspeare. 

Si'ckly,  sik'le.  adj.  [from  sick.] 

1.  Not  healthy;  not  sound;  not  well;  some- 
what disordered. 

I'm  fallen  out  with  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.  Shakspeare. 

Bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  looks  well; 
For  he  went  sickly  forth.  Shakspeare. 

A  pleasing  cordial,  Buckingham, 
Is  this  tby  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart.  Shaksp. 

Time  seems  not  now  beneath  his  years  to  stoop, 
Nor  do  his  wings  with  sickly  feathers  droop.  Dryden. 

Would  we  know  what  health  and  ease  are  worth, 
let  us  ask  one  that  is  sickly,  or  in  pain,  and  we  have 
the  price.  Greio. 

There  affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien, 
Shows  in  her  cheeks  the  roses  of  eighteen; 
Practis'd  to  lisp,  and  hang  the  head  aside, 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride.     Pope. 

When  on  my  sickly  couch  I  lay, 
Impatient  both  of  night  and  day, 
The  i  stelia  ran  to  my  relief  Swift. 

Your  bodies  are  nut  only  poor  and  perishing,  like 
your  ciothes;  but  like  infected  clothes;  fill  you  with 
all  diseases  and  distempers,  which  oppress  the  soul 
with  sickly  appetites,  and  vain  cravings.  Law. 

2.  Faint;  weak;  languid. 

Tim  moon  grows  sickly  at  the  sight  of  day, 
And  tar'v  cocks  have  summon'd  me  away.  Dryden. 

To  animate  the  doubtful  fight, 
Namur  in  vain  expects  that  ray; 
In  vain  France  hopts  the  sickly  light 
Should  shine  near  William's  fuller  day.         Prior. 
To  Si'ckly,  sik'le.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  make  diseased;  to  taint  with 
the  hue  of  disease.     Not  in  use. 

The  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

Shakspeare. 
Si'ckness,  sik'nes.  n.  s.  [from  sick.  ] 

1.  State  of  being  diseased. 

I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king, 
As  loth  to  lose  him.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Disease;  malady. 

My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled, 
My  numbers  lessen'd.  Shaksptare. 


Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sick- 
nesses. Matthew. 

When  I  say  every  sickness  has  a  tendency  to 
death,  I  mean  every  individual  sickness  as  well  as 
every  kind.  Watts. 

Trust  not  too  much  your  now  resistless  charms; 
Those  age  or  sickness  soon  or  late  disarms.      Pope. 
3.  Disorder  in  the  organs  of  digestion. 

SIDE,  side.  n.  s.  [pbe,  Saxon;   sijde, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  part  of  animals  fortified  by  the 

ribs. 

When  two  boars  with  rankling  malice  meet, 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  fret. 

Fairy  Q,ueen. 

Ere  the  soft  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides.  Thomson. 

2.  Any  part  of  any  body  opposed  to  any 
other  part. 

The  tables  were  written  on  both  their  sides,  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Exodus. 

The  force  of  these  outward  streams  might  well 
enough  serve  for  the  turning  of  the  screw,  if  it  were 
so  that  both  its  sides  would  equiponderate.  WUkins. 

3.  The  right  or  left. 

The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride, 
In  flow'r  of  youth,  and  beauty's  pride.         Dryden. 

4.  Margin;  edge;  verge. 

Or  where  Hydaspes'  wealthy  side 
Pays  tribute  to  the  Persian  pride.         Roscommon. 

Poor  wretch!  on  stormy  seas  to  lose  thy  life; 
For  now  the  flowing  tide 
Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  side.    Dryden. 

The  temple  of  Diana  chaste 
A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn, 
Shades  on  the  sides,  and  in  the  midst  a  lawn. 

Dryden. 

I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits, 
with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  lying  down  by  the 
sides  of  fountains.  Jlddison. 

.  Any  kind  of  local  respect. 

They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise.  Milton. 

If  our  substance  be  indeed  divine, 
And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst 
On  this  side  nothing.  Milton. 

.  Party;  interest;  faction;  sect. 

Their  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  o  ir  side;  but  for  their  spirits  and  souls, 
This  word  lebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond.  Shaksp. 

Favour,  custom,  and  at  last  number,  will  be  on 
the  side  of  grace.  Sprat. 

Men  he  always  took  to  be 
His  friends,  and  dogs  his  enemy; 
Who  never  so  much  hurt  had  done  him, 
As  his  own  side  did  falling  on  him.  Hudibras. 

In  the  serious  part  of  poetry  the  advantage  is 
wholly  on  Chaucer's  side.  Dryden. 

That  person,  who  fills  their  chair,  has  justly  gain- 
ed the  esteem  of  all  sides  by  the  impartiality  of  his 
behaviour.  Jlddison. 

Let  not  our  James,  though  foil'd  in  arms,  despair, 
Whilst  on  his  side  he  reckons  half  the  fair.   Ticket. 

Some  valuing  those  of  their  own  side,  or  mind, 
Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankind: 
Fondly  we  think  we  honour  merit  then. 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men.  Pope. 

He  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaim  our  youth, 
And  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  truth; 
Forms  the  soft  bosom  with  the  gentlest  art, 
And  pours  each  human  virtue  in  the  heart.      Pope. 
.  Any  part  placed  in  contradistinction  or 
opposition  to  another.  It  is  used  of  per- 
sons, or  propositions,  respecting  each 
other. 

There  began  a  sharp  and  cruel  fight,  many  being 
slain  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Knolles. 

The  plague  is  not  easily  received  by  such  as  con- 
tinually are  about  them  that  have  it;  on  the  other 


side,  the  plague  taketh  soonest  hold  of  those  that 
come  out  of  a  fresh  air.  Bacon. 

I  am  too  well  satisfied  of  my  own  weakness  to 
be  pleased  with  any  thing  I  have  written;  but,  on 
the  other  side,  my  reason  tells  me,  that  what  1  have 
long  considered  may  be  as  just  as  what  an  ordinary 
judge  will  condemn.  Drydtn. 

My  secret  wishes  would  my  choice  decide; 
But  open  justice  bends  to  neither  side.         Dryden. 

It  is  granted  on  both  sides,  that  the  fear  of  a 
Deity  doth  universally  possess  the  miuds  of  men. 

Tillotson. 
Two  nations  still  pursued 
Peculiar  ends,  on  each  side  resolute 
To  fly  conjunction.  Philips. 

8.  It  is  used  to  note  consanguinity:  as,  he 
is  cousin  by  his  mother  or  father's  side 

Yet  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  bride, 
Whose  temper  belters  by  the  father's  sidej 
Unlike  the  rest  that  double  human  care, 
Fond  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  share.  Pamef. 

Side,  side.  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Lateral. 

Take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side 
posts,  and  on  the  upper  door  post  of  the  houses. 

Exodus. 

2.  Oblique;  indirect. 

They  presume  that  the  law  doth  speak  with  all 
indiflerency,  that  the  law  hath  no  side  respect  to 
their  persons.  Hooker. 

People  are  sooner  reclaimed  by  the  side  wind  of 
a  surprize,  than  by  downright  admonition.    VEslr. 

One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side  wind  sped. 

Dryden. 

The  parts  of  water,  being  easily  separable  from 
each  other,  will,  by  a  side  motion,  be  easily  re- 
moved, and  give  way  to  the  approach  of  two  pieces 
of  marble.  Locke. 

What  natural  agent  could  turn  them  aside,  could 
impel  them  so  strongly  with  a  transverse  side  blow 
against  that  tremendous  weight  and  rapidity,  when 
whole  worlds  are  a-falling?  Bentley. 

He  not  only  gives  us  the  full  prospects,  but  seve- 
ral unexpected  peculiarities,  and  side  views,  unob- 
served by  any  painter  but  Homer.  Pope. 

My  secret  enemies  could  not  forbear  some  ex- 
pressions, which  by  a  side  wind  reflected  on  me. 

Swift. 
To  Side,  side.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  lean  on  one  side. 

All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  stair, 
and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man's 
self  whilst  rising,  and  balance  himself  when  placed. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  take  a  party;  to  engage  in  a  faction. 

Vex'd  are  the  nobles  who  have  sided 
In  his  behalf.  Shaksp. 

As  soon  as  discontents  drove  men  into  sidings,  as 
ill  humours  fall  to  the  disaffected  part,  which  causes 
inflammations,  so  did  all  who  affected  novelties,  ad- 
here to  that  side.  King  Charles. 

Terms  rightly  conceived,  and  notions  duly  fitted 
to  them,  require  a  brain  free  from  all  inclination 
to  siding,  or  affection  to  opinions  for  the  authors' 
sakes,  before  they  be  well  understood.  Digby. 

Not  yet  so  dully  desperate 
To  side  against  ourselves  with  fate; 
As  criminals,  condemn'd  to  suffer, 
Are  blinded  first,  and  then  turn'd  over.     Hudibras. 

The  princes  differ  and  divide; 
Some  follow  law,  and  some  with  beauty  side. 

Granville. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  averse  of  an  old  poet  revolt- 
ing from  its  original  sense,  and  siding  with  a  mo- 
dern subject.  Addison. 

All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  th'  attack.      Pope. 

Those  who  pretended  to  be  in  with  the  principles 
upon  which  her  majesty  proceeded,  either  absented 
themselves  where  the  whole  cause  depended,  or 
sided  with  the  enemy.  Swift. 

The  equitable  part  of  those  who  now  side  against 

the  court,  will  probably  be  more  temperate.  Swift. 

Si'deboard,  side'bord.   n.   s.   \side  and 
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board.]  The  side  table  on  which  con- 
veniencies  are  placed  for  those  that  eat 
at  the  otlier  table. 

At  a  stately  sideboard  by  the  wine 
That  fragrant  smell  dift'us'd .  Milton. 

No  sideboards  then  with  gilded  plate  were  dress'd, 
No  sweating  slaves  with  massive  dishes  pre.s'd. 

Dryden. 
The  snow-white  damask  ensigns  are  display'd, 
And  glittering  salvers  on  the  sideboard  laid.    King. 

The  shining  sideboard,  and  the  burnish'd  plate, 

Let  other  ministers,  great  Anne,  require.       Prior. 

Africanus  brought  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  in 

silver  vessels,  to  the  value  of  ll,966i.  15s.   9d.  a 

quantity  exceeded  afterwards  by  the  sideboards  of 

many  private  tables.  Jirbulhnot. 

Si'debox,  side'boks.  n.  s.  [side  and  box.~\ 

Seat  for  the  ladies  on  the  side  of  the 

theatre. 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-glov'd 
beaux? 
Why  bows  the  sidebox  from  its  inmost  rows?    Pope. 
Si'defly,  side'fli.  n.  s.  An  insect. 

From  a  rough  whitish  maggot,  in  the  intestinum 
rectum  of  horses,  the  sidejly  proceeds.        Derkam. 
To  Si'dle,  si'dl.408  v.  n.  [from  side.} 
1.  To   go  with  the  body   the  narrowest 

way. 

The  chaffering  with  dissenters  is  but  like  open- 
ing a  few  wickets,  and  leaving  them  a-jar,  by 
which  no  more  than  one  can  get  in  at  a  time,  and 
that  not  without  stooping  and  sidling,  and  squeez- 
ing his  body.  Swifl 

I  passed  very  gently  and  sidling  through  the  two 
principal  streets.  Swift. 

To  lie  on  the  side. 

A  fellow  nailed  up  maps  in  a  gentleman's  closet, 
some  sidling,  and  others  upside  down,  the  better  to 
adjust  them  to  the  pannels.  Swift. 

Si'delong,  side'long.  adj.  [side  and  long.'] 
Lateral;  oblique;  not  in  front;  not  di- 
rect. 

She  darted  from  her  eyes  a  sidelong  glance, 
Just  as  she  spoke,  and  like  her  words,  it  flew; 
Seem'd  not  to  beg  what  she  then  bid  me  do.  Dryd. 

The  deadly  wound  is  in  thy  soul: 
When  thou  a  tempting  harlot  dost  behold, 
And  when  she  casts  on  :hee  a  sidelong  glance, 
Then  try  thy  heart,  and  tell  me  if  it  dance.    Dryd. 

The  reason  of  the  planets'  motions  in  curve  lines 
is  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  an  oblique  or  side- 
long impulse.  Locke. 

The  kiss  snatch'd  hasty  from  the  sidelong  maid. 

Thomson. 

Si'delong,  side'long.  adv. 

1.  Laterally;    obliquely;    not   in   pursuit; 
not  in  opposition. 

As  if  on  earth 
Winds  underground,  or  waters,  forcing  way 
Sidelong  had'push'd  a  mountain  from  his  seat, 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.  Milton. 

As  a  lion,  bounding  in  his  way, 
With  force  augmented  bears  against  his  prey, 
Sidelong  to  seize.  Dryden. 

2.  On  the  side. 

If  it  prove  too  wet,  lay  your  pots  sidelong;  but 
shade  those  which  blow  from  the  afternoon  sun. 

Evelyn. 
Si'der,  si'dur.98  n.  s.  See  Cider. 
Si'deral,   sid'der-al.    adj.   [from    sidus, 
Lat.]   Starry;  astral. 
These  changes  in  the  heav'ns,  though  slow,  pro- 
duc'd 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land;  sideral  blast, 
Vapour  and  mist,  an  exhalation  hot, 
Corrupt  and  pestilent!  Milton. 

The  musk  gives 
Sire  hopes  of  racy  wine,  and  in  its  youth, 
Its  tender  nonage,  loads  the  spreading  boughs 
V\  ith  large  and  juicy  offspring,  that  defies 
The  vernal  nippings  and  cold  sideral  blasts.  Philips. 


Si'derated,  sid'der-a-ted.  adj.  [from  si- 

deratus,  Latin.]  Blasted;  planet-struck. 

Parts    cauterized,   gangrenated,   siderated,   and 

mortified,  become  black;  the  radical  moisture,  or 

vital  sulphur,  suffering  an  extinction.  Brown. 

Sidera'tion,  sid-der-a'shun.  n.  s.  [sidera- 
tion,  French;  sideratio,  Latin  ]  A  sud- 
den mortification,  or  as  the  common 
people  call  it,  a  blast;  or  a  sudden  de- 
privation of  sense,  as  in  an  apoplexy. 

The  contagious  vapour  of  the  very  eggs  produces 
a  mortification  or  sideration  in  the  parts  of  plants 
on  which  they  are  laid.  Ray. 

Si'desaddle,  side'sad-dl.  n.  s.  [side   and 
saddle.]  A  woman's  seat  on  horseback. 
Si'desman,    sidz'man.88   n.   s.    [side  and 
man.]     An  assistant  to  the  churchwar- 
den. 

A  gift  of  such  goods,  made  by  them  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  sidesman  or  vestry  is  void.  Jlytiffe. 

Si'deways,  side'waze.  >  adv.  [from  side 
Si'dewise,  side'wize.     $     anc'    ™a2/>    or 
wise.]     Laterally;  on  one  side. 

The  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 
Sideways,  as  on  a  dying  bed; 
And  those  pearls  of  dew  she  wears 
Prove  to  be  presaging  tears.  Milton. 

If  the  image  of  the  sun  should  be  drawn  out  into 
an  oblong  form,  either  by  a  dilatation  of  every  ray, 
or  by  any  other  casual  inequality  of  the  refractions, 
the  same  oblong  image  would,  by  a  second  refraction 
made  sidewaijs,  be  drawn  out  as  much  in  breadth 
by  the  like  dilatation  of  the  rays,  or  other  casual 
inequality  of  the  refraction  sideways.  Newton. 

Siege,  sedje.  n.  s.  [siege,  French.] 

1.  The  act  of  besetting  a  fortified  place;  a 
leaguer. 

Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn:  here  let  them  lie, 
Till  famine  eat  them  up.  Shakspeare. 

It  seemed,  by  the  manner  of  their  proceeding, 
that  the  Turks  purposed  rather  by  long  siege  than 
by  assault  to  take  the  town.  Knolles. 

The  more  I  see 
Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 
Of  contraries.  Milton. 

2.  Any  continued  endeavour  to  gain  pos- 
session. 

Beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend, 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul, 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair. 

Shakspeare. 

Give  me  so  much  of  your  time,  in  exchange  of  it, 

as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  Ford's 

wife.  Shakspeare. 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his 

breast.  Dryden. 

3.  [siege,  French.]  Seat;  throne.  Obsolete. 
Drawing  to  him  the  eyes  of  all  around, 

From  lofty  siege  began  these  words  aloud  to  sound. 

Fairy  Queen. 

k  Place;  class;  rank.  Obsolete. 
I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege.  Shakspeare. 

Your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him, 
As  did  that  one,  and  that  in  my  regard 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege.  Shaksp. 

i.  [siege,  French.]  Stool. 

It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave  of  the 
permeant  parts,  as  the  mouths  of  the  meseraicks, 
and  accompanieth  the  inconvertible  portion  unto  the 
siege.  Brown. 

To  Siege,  sedje.  v.  a.  [sieger,  French.] 
To  besiege.   Not  in  use. 

Him  he  had  long  opprest  with  tort, 
And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort.      Fairy  Queen. 


Sieve,  siv.277  n.  s.  [from  si/i.']  Hairfcr 
lawn  strained  upon  a  hoop,  by  which 
flower  is  separated  from  bran,  or  fine 
powder  from  coarse;  a  boulter;  a  searce. 

Thy  counsel 
Falls  now  into  my  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve.  Shaksp, 

In  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I'll  do— I'll  do— I'll  do.  Shaksp. 

An  innocent  found  a  sieve,  and  presently  fell  to 
stopping  the  holes.  V  Estrange. 

If  life  sunk  through  you  like  a  leaky  sieve, 
Accuse  yourself  you  hv'd  not  while  you  might. 

Dryden. 
To  SIFT,  sift.  v.  a.  [fipcan,  Sax.  siften, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  separate  by  a  sieve. 
In  the  sifting  of  such  favour,  all  that  came  out 

could  not  be  expected  to  be  pure  meal,  but  must 
have  a  mixture  of  padar  and  bran.  Wotlon. 

2.  To  separate;  to  part. 
When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  below, 

The  glitt'ring  billows  give  a  golden  show.    Dryden. 

3.  To  examine;  to  try. 
We  have  sifted  your  objections  against  those  pre- 
eminences royal.  Hooker. 

All  which  the  wit  of  Calvin  could  from  thence 
draw,  by  sifting  the  very  utmost  sentence  and  sylla- 
ble, is  no  more  than  that  certain  speeches  seem  to 
intimate,  that  all  christian  churches  ought  to  have 
their  elderships.  Hooker. 

I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted, 
The  king  thy  sovereign  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart.  Shaksp. 
As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argument. 

Shakspeare. 
Opportunity  I  here  have  had 
To  try  thee,  sift  thee,  and  confess  have  found  thee 
Proof  against  all  temptation,  as  a  rock 
Of  adamant.  Milton. 

One  would  think  that  every  member,  who  em- 
braces with  vehemence  the  principles  of  either  of 
these  parties,  had  thoroughly  sifted  and  examined 
them,  and  was  secretly  convinced  of  their  prefer- 
ence to  those  he  rejects.  Jiddison. 
Si'fter,  sift'ur.98   n.  s.  [from  sift.]     He 

who  sifts. 
Sig,  slg.  was  used  by  the  Saxons  for  vic- 
tory; Sigberi,  famous  for  victory;  Sig- 
ivard,  victorious  preserver;  Sigard, 
conquering  temper:  and  almost  in  the 
same  sense  are  Nicocles,  Nicomyachus, 
Nicander,  Victor,  Victorinus,  Vincen- 
tius.  &c.  Gibson. 

To  Sigh,  si.  v.  n.  [pcan,  f  iceccan,  Sax. 
suchten,  Dutch.]  To  emit  the  breath 
audibly,  as  in  grief. 

I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married;  never  man 
SigVd  truer  breath.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  christian  intercessors.  Shakspeare, 

He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit,  and  saith,  W  hy 
doth  this  generation  seek  after  a  sign?  Mark. 

For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of 
the  needy,  will  I  rise.  Psalms. 

Happier  he, 
Who  seeks  not  pleasure  through  necessity, 
Than  such  as  once  on  slipp'ry  thrones  were  plac'd, 
And,  chasing,  sigh  to  think  themselves  are  chas'd. 
b     6  Dryden. 

The  nymph  too  longs  to  be  alone; 
Leaves  all  the  swaiiis,  and  sighs  for  one.        Prior. 
To  Sigh,  si.  v.  a.     To  lament;  to  mourn. 
Not  in  use. 

Ages  to  come,  and  men  unborn, 
Shall  bless  her  name,  and  sigh  her  fate.        Prior. 
Sigh,  si.397  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A  Vio- 
lent and  audible  emission  of  the  breath 
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which  has  been  long  retained,  as  in  sad- 
ness. 

Full  often  has  my  heart  swoln  with  keeping  my 
sighs  imprisoned;  full  often  have  the  tears  1  drove 
back  from  iniue  eyes  turned  back  to  drown  my 
heart.  Sidney. 

Love  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  sighs; 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes.  Shak. 

What  a  sigh  is  there!  The  heart  is  sorely  clnug'd. 

Shakspeare. 

Laughing,  if  loud,  ends  in  a  deep  sigh;  and  all 
pleasures  have  a  sting  in  the  tail,  though  they  carry 
beauty  on  the  face.  Taylor. 

In  Venn*'  temple,  on  the  sides  were  seen 
Issuing  sighs,  that  sniok'd  along  the  wall.    Dryden. 
SIGH  r,    site  ,BS   n.   s.   [jepfce,  Saxon; 
sicht,  gt  sicht,  Dutch.] 

1.  Perception  by  the  eye;  the  sense  of 
seeing. 

If  bees  go  forth  right  to  a  place,  they  must  needs 
have  sight.  Bacon. 

0  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain! 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  decrepit  age!  Milton. 

Things  invisiole  to  mortal  sight.  Milton. 

'Tis  the  same,  although  their  airy  shape 
AH  but  a  quick  poetick  sight  escape  Denhatn. 

My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimish  grown; 
For  nature,  always  in  the  right, 
To  your  decays  adapts  my  sight.  Swift. 

2.  Open  view;  a  situation  in  which  nothing 
obstructs  the  eye. 

Undaunted  Hotspur 
Brings  on  his  army,  eager  unto  fight, 
And  plac'd  the  same  before  the  king  in  sight. 

Daniel. 
iEneas  cast  his  wond'ring  eyes  around, 
And  all  the  Tyrrhene  army  had  in  sight, 
Stretch'd  on  the  spacious  plain  from  left  to  right. 

Dryden. 

1  met  Brutidius  in  a  mortal  fright; 

He's  dipt  for  certain,  and  plays  least  in  sight. 

Dryden. 

3.  Act  of  seeing  or  beholding;  view. 

Nine  things  to  sight  required  are; 
The  pow'r  to  see,  the  light,  the  visible  thing, 

Being  not  too  small,  too  thin,  too  nigh,  too  far, 
Clear  space,  and  time,  the  form  distinct  to  bring. 

Davies. 

Mine  eyes  pursued  him  still,  but  under  shade 
Lost  sight  of  him.  Milton. 

What  form  of  death  could  him  affright, 
Who  unconcern'd,  with  stedfast  sight, 
Could  view  the  surges  mounting  steep, 
And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep?  Dryden. 

Having  little  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
those  St.  Paul  writ  to,  it  is  not  strange  that  many 
things  lie  concealed  to  us,  which  tbey  who  were 
concerned  in  the  letter  understood  at  first  sight. 

Locke. 

4.  Notice;  knowledge. 

It  was  writ  as  a  private  letter  to  a  person  of  piety, 
upon  an  assurance  that  it  should  never  come  to  any 
one's  sight  but  her  own.  Wake. 

5.  Eye;  instrument  of  seeing. 

From  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their  sight, 
And  at  a  distance  see  superior  light.  Dryden 

6.  Aperture  pervious  to  the  eye,  or  other 
point  fixed  to  guide  the  eye:  as,  the 
sights  of  a  quadrant. 

Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down, 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel. 

Shaksp. 

7.  Spectacle;  show;  thing  to  be  seen. 

Thus  are  my  eyes  still  captive  to  one  sight; 
Thus  all  my  thoughts  are  slaves  to  one  thought  still. 

Sidney. 
Them  seem'd  they  never  saw  a  sight  so  fair 
Of  fowls  so  lovely,  that  they  sure  did  deem 
Them  heavenly  born.  Spenser. 

Not  an  eye 
But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight, 
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Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thec  more. 

Shaksp. 

Moses  said,  I  will  turn  aside  and  see  this  great 
sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.  Exodus. 

1  took  a  felucca  at  Naples  to  carry  me  to  Koine, 
that  I  might  not  run  over  the  same  sights  a  second 
time  Addison. 

Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight, 
Though  gods  assembled  grace  his  tow'ring  height, 
Than  what  more  humble  mountains  oiler  here, 
Where,  in  their  blessings,  all  those  gods  appear. 

Pope 

Before  you  pass  th'  imaginary  sights 
Of  lords,  and  earls,  and  dukes,  and  garter'd  knights, 
While  the  spread  fan  o'ershades  your  closing  eyes, 
Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vision  flies.  Pope. 
Si'gh  i  ed,  site'ed.  adj.  [from  sight  ]  See- 
ing in  a  particular  manner.  It  is  used 
only  in  composition,  as  quicksighted, 
shortsighted. 

As  they  might,  to  avoid  the  weather,  pull  the 
joints  of  the  coach  up  close,  so  they  might  put  each 
end  down,  and  remain  as  discovered  and  open  sight- 
ed as  on  horseback.  Sidney. 

The  king  was  very  quick  sighted  in  discerning 
difficulties,  and  raising  objections,  and  very  slow  in 
mastering  them.  Clarendon. 

Si'ghtfulness,  site'ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
sight  and  JulL]  Perspicuity;  clearness 
of  sight.   Not  in  use. 

But  still,  although  we  fail  of  perfect  rightfulness, 
Seek  we  to  tame  these  childish  superfluities; 
Let  us  not  wink,  though  void  of  purest  sightfulness. 

Sidney. 

Si'ghtless,  site'les.  adj.  [from  sight.'] 

1.  Wanting  sight;  blind. 

The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights  explore, 
Of  all  who  blindly  creep  or  sightless  soar.       Pope. 

2.  Not  sightly;  offensive  to  the  eye;  un- 
pleasing  to  look  at. 

Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains, 
Patch 'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks. 

Shakspeare. 
Si'ghtly,  site'le.  adj  [from  sight.]  Pleas- 
ing to  the  eye;  striking  to  the  view. 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 

As  great  Alcides  shews  upon  an  ass.       Shakspeare. 

Their  having  two  eyes  and  two  ears  so  placed,  is 

more  sightly  and  useful.  More. 

A  great  many  brave  sightly  horses  were  brought 

out,  and  only  one  plain  nag  that  made  sport. 

ISEslrange. 

We  have  thirty  members,  the  most  sightly  of  all 

her  majesty's  subjects;  we  elected  a  president  by 

his  height.  Addison. 

Si'gil,  sid'jil.54*   n.  s.   [sigillum,  Latin.] 

Seal;  signature. 

Sorceries  to  raise  th'  infernal  pow'rs, 
And  sigils  fram'd  in  planetary  hours.  Dryden. 

Sign,  sine.388  n.  s.  [signe,  French;  signum, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  token  of  any  thing;  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  shown 

Signs  must  resemble  the  things  they  signify. 

Hooker. 

Signs  for  communication  may  be  contrived  from 
any  variety  of  objects  of  one  kind  appertaining  to 
either  sense.  Holder. 

To  express  the  passions  which  are  seated  in  the 
heart  by  outward  signs,  is  one  great  precept  of  the 
painters,  and  very  difficult  to  perform.         fhyden 

When  any  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have  in  his 
irind  a  determined  idea  which  he  makes  it  the  sign 
of,  and  to  which  he  should  keep  it  steadily  annexed. 

Locke. 

2.  A  wonder;  a  miracle;  a  prodigy. 

If  they  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  first 
sign,  they  will  not  believe  the  latter  sign.  Exodus. 
Compell'd  by  signs  and  judgments  dire.  Milton 

3.  A  picture,  or  token,  hung  at  a  door,  to 
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give  notice  what  is  sold  within. 

1  found  my  miss,  struck  hands,  and  pray'd  him  teli, 
To  hold  acquaintance  still,  where  he  did  dwell; 
He  barely  nam'd  the  street,  promis'd  the  wine, 
But  his  kind  wife  gave  me  the  very  sign.     Donne- 

Underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign.       Shaksp- 
True  sorrow's  like  to  wine, 
That  \  hich  is  good  does  never  need  a  sign. 

Suckling. 

Wit  and  fancy  are  not  employed  in  any  one  arti- 
cle so  much  as  that  of  contriving  signs  to  hang  over 
houses.  Swift. 

4.  A  monument;  a  memorial. 

An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  gmce.  Common  Prayer. 

The  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
they  became,  a  sign.  Numbers. 

5.  A  constellation  in  the  zodiack. 

There  stay  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning.  Shahs. 
Now  did  the  sign  reign,  and  the  constellation  was 
come,  under  whicli  Perkin  should  appear.     Bacon. 

After  ev'ry  foe  subdu'd,  the  sun 
Thrice  through  the  signs  his  annual  race  shall  run. 

Dryden. 

6.  Note  or  token  given  without  words. 

They  made  signs  to  his  father.  Luke. 

7.  Mark  of  distinction;  cognizance. 

The  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd, 
Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heaven.    Milton. 

8.  Typical  representation;  symbol. 

The  holy  symbols  or  signs  are  not  barely  signifi- 
cative; but  what  they  represent  is  as  certainly  de- 
livered to  us  as  the  symbols  themselves.  Brerewood. 

9.  A  subscription  of  one's  name:  as,  a  sign 
manual. 

To  Sign,  sine.  v.  a.  [sig?io,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  mark. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility,  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy.  Shakspeare. 

2.  [signer,  French.]  To  ratify  by  hand 
or  seal. 

Be  pleas'd  to  sign  these  papers:  they  are  all 
Of  great  concern.  Dryden. 

3.  To  betoken;  to  signify;  to  represent  ty- 
pically. 

The  sacraments  and  symbols  are  just  such  as  they 
seem;  but  because  they  are  made  to  be  signs  of  a 
secret  mystery,  they  receive  the  names  of  what 
themselves  do  sign .  Taylor 

SI'GNAL,  sig'nal.88  n.  s.  [signal,  Fr. 
sennale,  Span.]  Notice  given  by  a  sign; 
a  sign  that  gives  notice. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.       Shaksp. 

Scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  spring, 
As,  at  a  signal  gtv'n,  the  street  with  clamo'urs  ring. 

Dryden . 

Si'gnal,  sig'nal.  adj.  [signal,  Fr.]  Emi- 
nent; memorable;  remarkable. 

He  was  esteemed  more  by  the  parliament,  for 
the  signal  acts  of  cruelty  committed  upon  the  Irish. 

Clarendon. 
The  Thames  frozen  twice  in  one  year,  so  as  men 
to  walk,  is  a  very  signal  accident.  Swift 

Signa'lity,  sig-nal'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  sig- 
nal] Quality  of  something  remarkable 
or  memorable. 

Of  the  ways  whereby  they  enquired  and  deter- 
mined its  signality,  the  first  was  natural,  arising 
from  physical  causes.  Brown. 

It  seems  a  signality  in  providence,  in  erecting 
your  society  in  such  a  juncture  of  dangerous  hu^ 
mours-  Glanville. 

To  Si'gn/vlize,  sig'nal-ize.  v.  a.  [signa- 
ler, Fr.]  To  make  eminent;  to  make 
remarkable. 
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Many,  who  have  endeavoured  to  signalize  them- 
selves by  works  of  this  nature,  plainly  discover  that 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  arts  and  sciences. 

Jlddison. 
Some  one  eminent  spirit  having  signalized  his  va- 
lour and  fortune  in  defence  of  his  country,  or  by 
popular  arts  at  home,  becomes  to  have  great  influ- 
ence on  the  people.  Swift. 
Sx'gnallv,  sig'nal-e.  adv.  [from  signal.] 
Eminently;  remarkably;  memorably. 

Persons  signally  and  eminently  obliged,  yet  miss- 
ing of  the  utmost  of  their  greedy  designs  in  swal- 
lowing both  gifts  and  giver  too,  instead  of  thanks 
for  received  kindnesses,  have  betook  themselves  to 
barbarous  threatenings.  South. 

Signa'tion,  slg-na'shun.  n.  s.  [from  sig- 
no,  Latin.]  Sign  given;  act  of  beto- 
kening. 

A  horseshoe  Baptista  Porta  hath  thought  too  low 
a  signation,  he  raised  unto  a  lunary  representation. 

Brown. 
Signature,  sig'na-ture.  n.  s.  [signature, 
Fr.  signatura,  from  signo,  Lat.] 

1.  A  sign  or  mark  impressed  upon  any 
thing;  a  stamp;  a  mark. 

The  brain  being  well  furnished  with  various  traces, 
signatures,  and  images,  will  have  a  rich  treasure 
alwaj's  ready  to  be  offered  to  the  soul.  Watts. 

That  natural  and  indelible  signature  of  God, 
which  human  souls,  in  their  first  origin,  arc  sup- 
posed to  be  stampt  with,  we  have  no  need  of  in  dis- 
putes against  atheism.  Bentley. 

Vulgar  parents  cannot  stamp  their  race 
With  signatures  of  such  majestick  grace.        Pope . 

2.  A  mark  upon  any  matter,  particularly 
upon  plants,  by  which  their  nature  or 
medicinal  use  is  pointed  out. 

All  bodies  work  by  the  communication  of  their 
nature,  or  by  the  impression  and  signatures  of  their 
motions:  the  diffusion  of  species  visible  seemeth  to 
participate  more  of  the  former,  and  the  species  au- 
dible of  the  latter.  Bacon. 

Some  plants  bear  a  very  evident  signature  of  their 
nature  and  use.  More. 

Seek  out  for  plants  and  signatures, 
To  quack  of  universal  cures.  Hudibras. 

Herbs  are  described  by  marks  and  signatures,  so 
far  as  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  Baker. 

3.  Proof  drawn  from  marks. 

The  most  despicable  pieces  of  decayed  nature 
are  curiously  wrought  with  eminent  signatures  of 
divine  wisdom.  Glanville. 

Some  rely  on  certain  marks  and  signatures  of 
their  election,  and  others  on  their  belonging  to  some 
particular  church  or  sect.  Rogers. 

4.  [Among  printers.]  Some  letter  or 
figure  to  distinguish  different  sheets. 

Si'gnaturist,  sig'na-tu-rist.  n.  s.  [from 
signatured]  One  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  signatures.     Little  used. 

Signaturists  seldom  omit  what  the  ancients  deli- 
vered, drawing  unto  inference  received  distinctions. 

Brown. 

Si'gner,  sine'ur.  n.  s.  [from  sign.']    One 

that  signs. 
Si'gnet,  sig'net."  n.  s.  [signette,  Fr.]  A 

seal  commonly  used  for  the  seal  manual 

of  a  king. 

I've  been  bold 
To  them  to  use  your  signet  and  your  name.  Shaks. 
Here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke:  you  know 
the  character,  I  doubt  not,  and  the  signet.  Shaksp. 
Give  tby  signet,  bracelets,  and  staff.  Genesis. 
He  delivered  him  his  private  signet.  Knolles. 
Proof  of  my  life  my  royal  signet  made.  Dryden. 
The  impression  of  a  signet  ring.  Jlyliffe. 

Significance,  sig-niffe-kanse.    ~)  n.  s. 
Signi'ficancy,  sig-nif'fe-kan-se.  5  [from 
signjfy-'] 


1.  Power  of  signifying;  meaning. 

Speaking  is  a  sensible  expression  of  the  notions 
of  the  mind,  by  discriminations  of  utterance  of  voice, 
used  as  signs,  having  by  consent  several  determi- 
nate significances.  Holder. 

If  he  declares  he  intends  it  for  the  honour  of  ano- 
ther, he  takes  away  by  his  words  the  significance  of 
his  action.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  Force;  energy;  power  of  impressing  the 

mind. 

The  clearness  of  conception  and  expression,  the 
boldness  maintained  to  majesty,  the  significance 
and  sound  of  words,  not  strained  into  bombast,  must 
escape  our  transient  view  upon  the  theatre.    Dryd. 

As  far  as  this  duty  will  admit  of  privacy,  our 
Saviour  hath  enjoined  it  in  terms  of  particular  sig- 
nificancy  and  force.  Jillerbury. 

I  have  been  admiring  the  wonderful  significancy 
of  that  word  persecution,  and  what  various  inter- 
pretations it  hath  acquired.  Swift. 
Importance;  moment;  consequence. 

How  fatal  would  such  a  distinction  have  proved 
in  former  reigns,  when  many  a  circumstance  of  less 
significancy  has  been  construed  into  an  overt  act  of 
high  treason.  Addison. 

SIGNIFICANT,  sig-nif'fe-kant.  adj. 
[significant,  Fr.  significans,  Latin.] 

1.  Expressive  of  something  beyond  the 
external  mark. 

Since  you  are  tongue-tied,  and  so  loth  to  speak, 
In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts. 

Sluikspeare. 

2.  Betokening;  standing  as  a  sign  of  some- 
thing. 

It  was  well  said  of  Plotinus,  that  the  stars  were 
significant,  but  not  efficient.  Raleigh. 

3.  Expressive  or  representative  in  an  emi- 
nent degree;,  forcible  to  impress  the  in- 
tended meaning. 

Whereas  it  may  be  objected,  that  to  add  to  reli- 
gious duties  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  signi- 
ficant, is  to  institute  new  sacraments.  Hooker. 

Common  life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  significant 
expressions,  by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning,  and 
pointing,  and  dumb  persons  are  sagacious  in  the 
use  of  them.  Holder. 

The  Romans  joined  both  devices,  to  make  the 
emblem  the  more  significant;  as,  indeed,  they  could 
not  too  much  extol  the  learning  and  military  virtues 
of  this  emperor.  Jlddison. 

4.  Important;  momentous.  A  low  word. 
Significantly,    sig-nif'fe-kant-le.    adv. 

[from  significant.]     With  force  of  ex- 
pression. 

Christianity  is  known  in  scripture  by  no  name  so 
significantly  as  by  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

South. 

Signification,  sig-nif-e-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[signification,  French;  significatio,  Lat. 
from  signify.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  known  by  signs. 

A  lye  is  properly  a  species  of  injustice,  and  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  that  person  to  whom  the 
false  speech  is  directed;  for  all  speaking,  or  signi- 
fication of  one's  mind,  implies  an  act  or  address  of 
one  man  to  another.  South. 

2.  Meaning  expressed  by  a  sign  or  word. 

An  adjective  requireth  another  word  to  be  join- 
ed with  him,  to  shew  his  signification.     Jlccidence. 

Brule  animals  make  divers  motions  to  have  se- 
veral significations,  to  call,  warn,  cherish,  and 
threaten.  Holder. 

Significative,  sig-nif'fe-ka-tiv.  adj.  [«*§•- 
nificatif,  Fr.  from  signify.] 

I.  Betokening  by  an  external  sign. 

The  holy  symbols  or  signs  are  not  barely  signi- 
ficative, but  what  by  divine  institution  tbey  repre- 
sent and  testify  unto  our  souls,  is  truly  and  certainly 
delivered  unto  as.  Breiewood. 


2.  Forcible;  strongly  expressive. 

Neither  in  the  degrees  of  kindred  they  were 
destitute  of  significative  words;  for  whom  we  call 
grandfather,  they  called  ealdfader;  whom  we  call 
greatgrandfather,  they  called  thirdafader.  Camden. 

Signi'ficatory,  sig-nif'fe-ka-tur-e.612  n.s. 
[from  signify.]  That  which  signifies  or 
betokens. 

Here  is  a  double  significatory  of  the  spirit,  a 
word  and  a  sign.  Taylor. 

To  SI'GNIFY,  sig'ne-fi.  v.  a.  [signifier, 
Fr.  significo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  declare  by  some  token  or  sign;  some- 
times simply  to  declare. 

Stephano,  signify 
Within  the  house  your  mistress  is  at  hand.  Shaksp. 

The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  turn'd  her  eyes, 
Nor  knew  what  signified  the  boding  sign, 
But  found  the  pow'rs  displeas'd.  Dryden. 

Those  parts  of  nature,  into  which  the  chaos  was 
divided,  they  signified  by  dark  and  obscure  names ; 
as  the  night,  Tartarus,  and  Oceanus.  Burnet, 

2.  To  mean;  to  express. 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  player, 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more!  It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  ideot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing!  Shakspeare. 

By  scripture,  antiquity,  and  all  ecclesiastical 
writers,  it  is  constantly  appropriated  to  Saturday, 
the  day  of  the  Jews  sabbath,  and  but  of  late  years 
used  to  signify  the  Lord's  day.  Nelson. 

3.  To  import;  to  weigh.  This  is  seldom 
used  but  interrogatively,  what  signifies? 
or  with  much,  little,  or  nothing. 

Though  he  that  sins  frequently,  and  repents  fre- 
quently, gives  reason  to  believe  his  repentances  be- 
fore God  signify  nothing,  yet  that  is  nothing  to  us. 

Taylor. 

What  signifies  the  splendour  of  courts,  consider- 
ing the  slavish  attendances  that  go  along  with  it? 

L' Estrange. 

He  hath  one  way  more,  which,  although  it  sig~ 
nify  little  to  men  of  sober  reason,  yet  unhappily 
hits  the  suspicious  humour  of  men,  that  governors 
have  a  design  to  impose.  Tillotson. 

If  the  first  of  these  fail,  the  power  of  Adam, 
were  it  never  so  great,  will  signify  nothing  to  the 
present  societies  in  the  world.  Locke.  , 

What  signifies  the  people's  consent  in  making 
and  repealing  laws,  if  the  person  who  administers 
hath  no  tie?  Swift. 

4.  To  make  known;  to  declare. 

I'll  to  the  king,  and  signify  to  him 
That  thus  I  have  resign 'd  to  you  my  charge. 

Shakspeare. 
He  sent  and  signified  it  by  his  angel  unto  John. 

Revelation. 

The  government  should  signify  to  the  protestants 

of  Ireland,  that  want  of  silver  is  not  to  be  remedied. 

Swift. 

To  Si'gnify,   sig'ne-fi.388   v.  n.    To  ex- 
press meaning  with  force. 

If  the  words  be  but  comely  and  signifying,  and 
the  sense  gentle,  there  is  juice;  but  where  that 
wanteth,  the  language  is  thin.  Ben  Jonson- 

Si'gniory,  sene'yo-re.113  n.  s.  [seignoria, 
Italian.] 

1.  Lordship;  dominion. 

At  that  time 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke.  Shakspeare. 

The  earls,  their  titles,  and  their  signiories, 
They  must  restore  again.  Daniel. 

My  brave  progenitors,  by  valour,  zeal, 
Gain'd  those  high  honours,  princely  signiories, 
And  proud  prerogatives.  West. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  seniority, 
If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 

Give  mine  the  benefit  of  signiory, 


SIL 


SIL 


SIL 


And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  feand. 

Richard  III. 
Si'gnpost,  sine' post.  n.  *.  [sign  and  /jo*/.] 
That  upon  which  a  sign  hangs. 

He  should  share  with  them  in  the  preserving 
A  shed  or  signpost.  Ben  Jonson. 

This  noble  invention  of  our  author's  hath  been 
copied  by  so  many  signpost  Uawbers,  that  now  'tis 
groivn  fulsome,  rather  by  their  want  of  skill  than 
by  the  commonness.  Dryden. 

Si'ker,  sik'ur.  adj.  and  adv.  See  Sick- 
er.    The  old  word  for  sure,  or  surely. 

Sfienser. 

Si'kerness,  sik'ur-nes.  n.  s.  [from  siker.~] 
Sureness;  safety. 

Si'lence,  si'lense.  n.  s.  [silence,  French; 
silentium,  Latin.] 

1.  The  state  of  holding  peace;  forbearance 
of  speech. 

Unto  me  men  gave  ear,  and  waited  and  kept  si- 
fence  at  my  counsel.  Job. 
I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  au- 
thority over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence. 

1  Timothy. 

First  to  himself  he  inward  silence  broke.  Milton. 

Speech  submissively  withdraws 

From  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  poor  man's  cause; 

Then  pompous  silence  reigns,  and  stills  the  noisy 

laws.  Pope. 

Here  all  their  rage  and  ev'n  their  murmurs  cease, 

And  sacred  silence  reigns,  and  universal  peace 

Pope. 

2.  Habitual  taciturnity;  not  loquacity. 

I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn 
into  silence,  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in 
none  but  parrots.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Secrecy. 

•4.  Stillness;  not  noise. 

Hail,  happy  groves!  calm  and  secure  retreat 
Of  sacred  silence,  rest's  eternal  seat!   Roscommon. 
5.  Not  mention;  oblivion;  obscurity. 
Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell; 
For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy;  yet  to  glory  aspires, 
Vain- glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame; 
Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom.      Milton. 

Thus  fame  shall  be  achiev'd, 
And  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hid.  Milton. 

Si/lence,  si'lense.  interj.  An  authoritative 
restraint  of  speech. 

Sir,  have  pity;  I'll  be  his  surety. — 
— Silence!  one  word  more 
Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee. 

Shakspeare. 


To 


si'lense.   v. 


a.    [from  the 
hold  peace;   to  forbid  to 


Si'lence, 
noun.] 
1.  To  oblige  to 
speak. 

We  must  suggest  the  people,  that  to  's  pow'r 
He  would  have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their 

pleaders,  and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms.  Shakspeare. 

The  ambassador  is  silenced.  Shakspeare. 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell;  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety.  Shakspeare. 

This  passed  as  an  oracle,  and  silenced  those  that 
moved  the  question.  Bacon. 

Thus  could  not  the  mouths  of  worthy  martyrs  be 
silenced,  who  being  exposed  unto  wolves,  gave  loud 
expressions  of  their  faith,  and  were  heard  as  high 
as  heaven.  Brown. 

This  would  silence  all  further  opposition. 

Clarendon. 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend, 

I  could  not  silence  my  complaints.  Denliam. 

Had  they  duly  considered  the  extent  of  infinite 

knowledge  and  power,  these  would  have  silenced 

their  scruples,  and  they  had  adored  the  amazing 

mystery.  Rogers. 

VOL.  II. 


If  it  please  him  altogether  to  sxtence  toe,  so  that 
I  shall  not  only  speak  with  difficulty,  but  wholly 
be  disabled  to  open  my  mouth,  to  any  articulate  ut- 
terance; yet  I  hope  he  will  give  me  grace,  even  in 
my  thoughts,  to  praise  him.  Wake. 

2.  To  still. 

These  dying  lovers,  and  their  floating  sons, 
Suspend  the  fight,  and  silence  all  our  guns.   Waller. 

The  thund'rer  spoke,  nor  durst  the  queen  reply; 
A  reverend  horror  silenced  all  the  sky.  Pope. 

Si'lent,  si'lent.  adj.  [silens,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  speaking;  mute. 
0  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  day  time,  and  in  the  night 

season  1  am  not  silent.  Psalms. 

Silent,  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  sat  as  stricken  mute.  Milton. 

2.  Not  talkative;  not  loquacious. 
Ulysses,  adds  he,  was  the  most  eloquent  and  most 

silent  of  men ;  he  knew  that  a  word  spoken  never 
wrought  so  much  good  as  a  word  concealed. 

Broome. 

3.  Still;  having  no  noise. 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night, 

The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire, 
The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl. 

Shakspeare. 
Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird.  Milton. 

4.  Wanting  efficacy.    I  think  a  hebraism. 
Second  and  instrumental  causes,  together  with 

nature  itself,  without  that  operative  faculty  which 
God  gave  them,  would  become  silent,  virtueless, 
and  dead.  Raleigh. 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark, 
And  silent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night, 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.  Milton. 

5.  Not  mentioning. 
This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  hell 

Fame  is  not  silent.  Milton. 

Si'lently,  si'lent-le.  adv.  [from  silent.'] 

1.  Without  speech. 
When  with  one  three  nations  join  to  fight, 

They  silently  confess  that  one  more  brave.  Dryden. 

For  me  they  beg;  each  sifen% 
Demands  thy  grace,  and  seems  to  watch  thy  eye. 

Dryden. 

2.  Without  noise. 
You  to  a  certain  victory  are  lead; 

Your  men  all  arm'd  stand  silently  within.    Dryden. 

3.  Without  mention. 
The  difficulties  remain  still,  till  he  can  shew  who 

is  meant  by  right  heir,  in  all  those  cases  where  the 
present  possessor  hath  no  son:  this  he  silently  passes 
over-  Locke. 

Sili'cious,  se-lish'us.136  w  adj.  [from  ci- 
licium:  it  should  be  therefore  written 
cilicious.~]  Made  of  hair. 

The  silicious  and  hairy  vests  of  the  strictest  or- 
ders of  friars,  derive  their  institution  from  St.  John 
and  Elias.  Brown. 

mli'culose,  si-lik-iulose'.  adj.  [silicuta, 
Latin.]    Husky;  full  of  husks.        Diet. 

Sili'ginose,  si-lid-je-nose'.  adj.  [siligino- 
sus,  Lat.]  Made  of  fine  wheat.      Diet. 

SI'LIQUA,  sil'le-kwa.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 

1.  [With  gold  finers.]  A  carat,  of  which 
six  make  a  scruple. 

2.  [With  botanists:  silique,  French.]  The 
seed-vessel,  husk,  cod,  or  shell  of  such 
plants  as  are  of  the  pulse  kind.     Diet. 

Si'liquose,  sil-le-kwose'.  £  adj.  [from  sU 
Si'Lio.uous,;sii'le-kwus.     \     lic/ua,  Lat.] 
Having  a  pod  or  capsula 


1.  The  thread  of  the  worm  that  turns  af- 
terward to  a  butterfly. 

The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the  silk; 
And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens'  hearts.  Sliakspeare. 

2.  The  stuff"  made  of  the  worm's  thread. 
Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  or  rustling  of  silks, 

betray  thy  poor  heart  to  woman.  Shakspeare. 

He  caused  the  shore  to  be  covered  with  Persian 
silk  for  him  to  tread  upon.  Knolles. 

Without  the  worm,  in  Persian  silks  we  shine. 

WaUer. 
Si'lken,  silk'k'n.103  adj.  [from  silk.] 

1.  Made  of  silk. 
Men  counsel  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 

Which  they  themselves  not  feel;  but  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ach  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 

Shakspeare. 
Now  will  we  revel  it, 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 

Shakspeare, 
She  weeps,  and  words  address'd  seem  tears  dis- 
solv'd, 
Wetting  the  borders  of  her  silken  veil.        Milton. 

2.  Soft;  tender. 
Full  many  a  lady  fair,  in  court  full  oft 

Beholding  them,  him  secretly  envide, 

And  wish'd  that  two  such  fans,  so  silken  soft, 
And  golden  fair  her  love  would  her  provide. 

Spenser. 
All  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies.  Shaksp. 
For  then   the  hills  with  pleasing  shades  are 
crown'd, 
And  sleeps  are  sweeter  on  the  silken  ground. 

Dryden. 
Dress  up  virtue  in  all  the  beauties  of  oratory, 
and  you  will  find  the  wild  passions  of  men  too  vio- 
lent to  be  restrained  by  such  mild  and  silken  lan- 
guage. Watts. 
t.  Dressed  in  silk. 

Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd,  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields, 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check?  Shakspeare. 

Silkme'rcer,  silk'mer-sur.  n.  s.  [silk  and    S 

mercer.]  A  dealer  in  silk. 
Silkwea'ver,  silk'we-vur.  n.  s.  [silk  and  s 
weaver.]   One  whose  trade  is  to  weave 
silken  manufactures. 

True  English  hate  your  monsieurs  paltry  arts; 
For  you  are  all  silk-weavers  in  your  hearts.     Dryd. 
The  Chinese  are  ingenious  silk-weavers.    Watts. 
Si'lkworm,  silk'wurm.   n.  s.    [silk  and 
worm.]  The  worm  that  spins  silk. 

Grasshoppers  eat  up  the  green  of  whole  countries, 
and  silk-worms  devour  leaves  swiftly.  Bacon. 

Broad  were  the  banners,  and  of  snowy  hue, 
A  purer  web  the  silk-worm  never  drew.      Dryden. 
Si'lky,  silk'e.  adj.  [from  silk.] 

1.  Made  of  silk. 

2.  Soft;  pliant. 
These  kinds  of  knaves,  in  plainness, 

Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shakspeare. 

Sill,  sil.  n.  s.  [f  yh  Saxon;  sueil,  French; 
sulle,  Dutch.]     The  timber  or  stone  at 
the  foot  of  the  door. 
The  farmer's  goose, 
Grown  fat  with  corn,  and  sitting  still, 
Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  barn-door  sill; 
And  hardly  waddles  forth.  Swift 


All  the  tetrapetalous  si/iguose  plants  are  alkales-  Si'llabub,  sil'la-bub.   n.  s.     [This   word 
cent-    ?  rfrbuthnot.  I     has  exercised  the  etymologists.     Min- 

Silk,  silk.  77.  s.  [peolc,  Saxon.]  I     shew  thinks  it  corrupted  from  swilling- 
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bubbles.  Junius  omits  it.  Henshaw, 
whom  Skinner  follows,  deduces  it  from 
the  Dutch  sidle,  a  pipe,  and  buyck,  a 
paunch;  because  sillabubs  are  common- 
ly drunk  through  a  spout,  out  of  a  jug 
with  a  large  belly.  It  seems  more  pro- 
bably derived  from  esil,  in  old  English, 
vinegar;  esil  a  bouc,  vinegar  for  the 
mouthy  vinegar  made  pleasant.j  Curds 
made  by  milking  upon  vinegar. 

Joan  takes  her  neat  rubb'd  pail  and  now 
She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  cow: 
Where,  for  some  sturdy  foot-ball  swain, 
Joan  strokes  a  sillabub  or  twain .  Wotton. 

A  feast, 
By  some  rich  farmer's  wife  and  sister  drest, 
Might  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream, 
Where  all  ideas  huddling  run  so  fast, 
That  sillabubs  come  first,  and  soups  the  last.  King. 
Si'llily,  sil'le-le.  adv.  [from  silly.']  In  a 
silly  manner;  simply;  toulishiy. 

1  wonder  much  what  thou  and  I 
Did  till  we  lov'd?  were  we  not  wean'd  till  then, 

But  suck'd  on  childish  pleasures  sillily? 
Or  slumber'd  we  in  the  seven  sleepers'  den?  Donne. 

We  are  caught  as  siltily  as  the  bird  in  the  net. 

V Estrange 

Do,  do,  look  sillily,  good  colonel;  'tis  a  decent 
melancholy  after  an  absolute  defeat.  Dryikn. 

Si'lliness,  sil'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from  silly.] 
Simplicity;  weakness;  harmless  folly. 

The  silliness  of  the  person  does  not  derogate  from 
the  dignity  of  his  character.  V Estrange 

Si'lly,  sil'le.  adj.  [selig,  German.  Skin- 
ner.] 

1.  Harmless;  innocent;  inoffensive;  plain; 

artless. 

2.  Weak;  helpless. 

After  long  storms, 
In  dread  of  death  and  dangerous  dismay, 
With  which  my  silly  bark  was  tossed  sore, 
1  do  at  length  descry  the  happy  shore.         Spenser. 

3.  Foolish;  witless. 

Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

Milton. 

The  meanest  subjects  censure  the  actions  of  the 
greatest  prince;  the  silliest  servants,  of  the  wisest 
master  Temple. 

I  have  no  discontent  at  living  here;  beside  what 
arises  from  a  silly  spirit  of  liberty,  which  1  resolve 
to  throw  off  Swift. 

Such  parts  of  writings  as  are  stupid  or  silly,  false 
or  mistaken,  should  become  subjects  of  occasional 
criticism.  Watts. 

He  is  the  companion  of  the  silliest  people  in  their 
most  silly  pleasure;  he  is  ready  for  every  imperti- 
nent entertainment  and  diversion.  Law. 

Si'LLYHow,sil'le-h6u.  n.  s.  [perhaps  from 
j-eiij,  happy,  and  heopt,  the  head.] 
The  membrane  that  covers  the  head  of 

the  fetus. 

Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  membranous  co- 
vering called  the  sillyhow,  sometimes  found  about 
the  heads  of  children  upon  their  birth.         Brown. 

Silt,  silt.  n.  s.   Mud;  slime. 

Several  trees  of  oak  and  fir  stand  in  firm  earth 
below  the  moor,  near  Thorny,  in  all  probability 
covered  by  inundation,  and  the  silt  and  moorish 
earth  exaggerated  upon  them  Hale. 

Si'lvan,  sll'van.88  adj.  [from  silva,  Lat.] 
Woody;  full  of  woods. 

Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks,  a  silvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green.  Dryden 

Si'lveh,  sil'vur.98  n.  s.  [reoipeji,  Saxon; 
silver,  Dutch."] 


2.  Any  thing  of  soft  splendour. 

Pallas,  piteous  of  her  plaintive  cries, 
In  slumber  clos'd  her  silver  streaming  eyes.    Pope. 
Money  made  of  silver. 
Si'lver,  sii'vur.  adj. 

1.  Made  of  silver. 

Put  my  silver  cup  in  the  sack's  mouth.    Genesis. 
Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 
Fair  sitoer-shafted  queen  for  ever  chaste.     Milton. 
The  siiver-shafted  goddess  of  the  place.      Pope. 

2.  White  like  silver. 

Of  all  the  race  of  si/rer-winged  flies 
Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair, 
Than  Clarion.  Spenser. 

Old  Salisbury,  shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son.  Shaksp. 

The  great  in  honour  are  not  always  wise, 
Nor  judgment  under  silver  tresses  lies.         Sandys. 

Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bath'd 
Their  downy  breast.  Milton. 

3.  Having  a  pale  lustre. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose, 

As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have 
smote 
The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows; 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright, 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 

As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light. 

Shakspeare. 
4,.  Soft  of  voice.     This  phrase  is  Italian, 
voce  argentina. 
From  all  the  groves,  which  with  the  heavenly 
noises 
Of  their  sweet  instruments  were  wont  to  sound, 
And   th'  hollow  hills,  from  which   their  silver 
voices 
Were  wont  redoubled  echoes  to  rebound, 
Did  now  rebound  with  nought  but  rueful  cries, 
And  yelling  shrieks  thrown  up  into  the  skies. 

Spenser. 
It  is  my  love  that  calls  upon  my  name; 
How  silver  sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night! 
Like  softest  musick  to  attending  ears.    Shakspeare. 

To  Si'lver,  sil'vur.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  superficially  with  silver. 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silvered  o'er,  and  so  was  this.  Shakspeare. 

The  splendour  of  silver  is  more  pleasing  to  some 
eyes  than  that  of  gold;  as  in  cloth  of  silver,  and 
silvered  rapiers.  Bacon. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding. 

Bacon. 

A  gilder  shewed  me  a  ring  silvered  over  with 
mercurial  fumes,  which  he  was  then  to  restore  to 
its  native  yellow.  Boyle. 

2.  To  adorn  with  mild  lustre. 

Here  retir'd,  the  sinking  billows  sleep, 
And  smiling  calmness  silver^  o'er  the  deep.  Pope. 

Si'lverbeater,  sil'vur-be-tur.  n.  s.  [sil- 
ver and  beat.]    One  that  toliates  silver. 
Silverbealers  chuse  the  finest  coin,  as  that  which 
is  most  extensive  under  the  hammer.  Boyle. 

Si'lverling,  sil'vur-ling.  n.  s.    A  silver 
coin. 

A  thousand  vines,  at  a  thousand  silverlings,  shall 
be  for  briars  and  thorns.  Isaiah. 

•Si'lverly,  sil'vur-le.  adv.  [from  silver.] 
With  the  appearance  of  silver. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  my  cheeks.    Shaksp, 


Si'lversmith,  sil'vui  -smith,  n.  s.  [silver 
and  smith.]  One  that  works  in  silver. 
Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  made  shrines  for  Diana. 

Jicls. 

Si'lverthistle,     sil'vur-fAls-sl.     n.     s. 
[acanthium  vulgar  e,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
1.  A  white  and  hard  metal,  next  in  weight  ISi'lvertree,  sil'vfir-tree.  n.s.  [conocar- 
to  gold.  Watts,  j    podendron.]  A  plant.  Miller. 


Si'lverweed,  sil'vtir-weed.  n.  s.  [argen- 
tina, Lat.]  A  plant. 
Si'lvery,  sil'vur-re.  adj.  [from  silver.] 
Besprinkled  with  silver. 

A  gritty  stone,  with  small  spangles  of  a  white  sil- 
very talc  in  it.  Woodward. 

Of  all  th'  enamell'd  race  whose  silv'ry  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Once  brightest  shin'd  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 

Dunciad. 
Si'mar,  se-mar'.  n.  s.  [simarre,  Fr.]  A  wo- 
man's robe. 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  simars  were  seen, 
Of  Florence  satin,  flower'd  with  white  and  green. 

Dryden. 

Si'milar,  sim'e-hlr.88    ?      adj.  [similaire., 
Si'milary,  sim'e-lar-e.  5  Fr.  from  similis, 

Latin.] 
1.  Homogeneous;   having   one  part  like 
another;  uniform. 

Minerals  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  perfectly  simi- 
lar, as  metals;  or  at  least  to  consist  but  of  two  or 
three  distinct  ingredients,  as  cinnabar.  Boyle. 

Resembling;  having  resemblance. 
The  laws  of  England,  relative  to  those  matters, 
were  the  original  and  exemplar  from  whence  those 
similar  or  parallel  laws  of  Scotland  were  derived. 

Hale. 
Simila'riiy,  sim-e-lai'e-te.   n.   s.  [from 
similar.]  Likeness;  uniformity. 

The  blood  and  chyle  are  mixed,  and  by  attrition 
attenuated:  by  which  the  mixture  acquires  a  greater 
degree  of  fluidity  and  similarity,  or  homogeneity  of 
parts.  Jirbulhnot. 

Si'mile,  sim'e-le.36  n.  s.  [simile,  Lat.]  A 
comparison  by  which  any  thing  is  illus- 
trated or  aggrandized. 

Their  rhimes, 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 
Want  similes.  Shakspeare. 

Luceutio  slipp'd  me,  like  his  greyhound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. — 
— A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish.  Shak. 

In  argument, 
Similes  are  like  songs  in  love; 
They  much  describe,  they  nothing  prove.       Prior. 
Poets,  to  give  a  loose  to  a  warm  fancy,  not  only 
expatiate  in  their  similes,  but  introduce  them  too 
frequently.  ^ 

Simi'lituoe,   se-mil'e-tucie. 
tudr,  Fr.  similitudo,  Lat.] 

1.  Likeness;  resemblance. 
Similitude  of  substance  would  cause  attraction, 

where  the  body  is  wholly  freed  from  the  motion  of 
gravity;  for  then  lead  would  draw  lead.         Bacon. 

Our  immortal  souls,  while  righteous,  are  by  God 
himself  beautified  with  the  title  of  his  own  image 
and  similitude.  Raleigh. 

Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  man 
In  our  similitude,  and  let  them  rule 
Over  the  fish  and  fowl.  Milton. 

Similitude  to  the  Deity  was  not  regarded  in  the 
things  they  g.ive  divine  worship  to,  and  looked  on 
as  symbols  of  the  god  they  worshipped.  Stillingjieet. 

If  we  compare  the  picture  of  a  man,  drawn  at 
the  years  of  seventeen,  with  that  of  the  same  per- 
son at  the  years  of  threescore,  hardly  the  least  trace 
or  similitude  of  one  fare  can  be  found  in  the  other. 

South. 
Fate  some  future  bard  shall  join 
In  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine; 
Condemn'd  whole  years  in  absence  to  deplore, 
And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more.  Pope. 

2.  Comparison;  simile. 
Plutarch,  in  the  first  of  his  tractates,  by  sundry 

similitudes,  shews  us  the  force  of  education. 

Wotton. 

Tasso,  in  his  similitudes,  never  departed  from  the 

woods;  that  is,  all  his  comparisons  were  taken  from 

the  country.  Dryden. 
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Si'mitar,  sim'e-tar.88  n.s.  [See  Cimeter.] 
A  crooked  or  falcated  sword  with  a 
convex  edge. 

To  Si'mmer,  sim'mur.98  v.  n.  [a  word 
made  probably  from  the  sound,  but 
written,  by  Skinner,  simber.]  To  boil 
gently;  to  boil  with  a  gentle  hissing. 

Place  a  vessel  in  warm  sand,  increasing  the  heat 
by  degrees,  till  the  spirit  simmer  or  boil  a  little. 

Boyle. 
Their  vital  heat  and  moisture  may  always  not  only 
simber  in  one  sluggish  tenour,  but  sometimes  boil 
up  higher,  and  seeth  over;  the  fire  of  life  being 
more  than  ordinarily  kindled  upon  some  emergent 
occasion.  More. 

Si'mnel,  sim'nel.  n.  s.  [simnellus,  low 
Latin. ~]   A  kind  of  sweet  bread  or  cake. 

Simo'niack,  sim-mo'ne-ak.  n.  s.  [simoni- 
aque,  Fr.  simoniacus,  Latin. J  One  who 
buys  or  sells  preferment  in  the  church. 
If  the  bishop  alleges  that  the  person  presented  is 
a  simoniack,  or  unlearned,  they  are  to  proceed  to 
trial.  -Ayliffe. 

Simoni'acal,  slm-mo-ne'a-kal.  adj.  [from 
simoniackJ]  Guilty  of  buying  or  selling 
ecclesiastical  preferment. 

Add  10  your  criminals  the  simoniacal  ladies,  who 
seduce  the  sacred  order  into  the  difficulty  of  break- 
ing their  troth.  Spectator. 

Si'mony,  sim'un-e.  n.  s.  [simonie,  Fr.  si- 
monia,  Lat.]  The  crime  of  buying  or 
selling  church  preferment. 

One  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdom;  simony  was  fair  play, 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law.  Shakspeare. 

Many  papers  remain  in  private  hands,  of  which 
one  is  of  simony;  and  I  wish  the  world  might  see  it, 
that  it  might  undeceive  some  patrons,  who  think 
they  have  discharged  that  great  trust  to  God  and 
man,  if  they  take  no  money  for  a  living,  though  it 
may  be  parted  with  for  other  ends  less  justifiable 

Walton. 
No  simony  nor  sinecure  is  known ; 
There  works  the  bee  no  honey  for  the  drone 

Garth. 
To  Si'mpek,  sim'pur.98  v.  n.  [from  rym- 
belan,  Saxon,  to  keep  holiday,  Skinner. 
He  derives  simmer  from  the  same 
word,  and  confirms  his  etymology  by 
writing  it  simber.  It  is  perhaps  derived 
from  simtner,  as  it  may  seem  to  imitate 
the  dimples  or  water  gently  boiling.] 
To  smile;  generally  to  s-iiile  foolishly. 

A  made  countenance  about  her  mouth  between 
simpering  and  smiling,  her  head  bowed  somewhat 
down,  seemed  to  languish  with  over-much  idleness. 

Sidney. 
I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to 
women,  as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering  none  of 
you  hate  them,  to  like  as  much  as  pleases  them. 

Shakspeare. 
Stars  above  simper  and  shine, 
As  having  keys  unto  thy  love,  while  poor  I  pine 

Herbert. 
Let  then  the  fair  one  beautifully  cry, 
Or  drest  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia  shine, 
With  simp'ring  angels,  palms,  and  harps  divine. 

Pope. 
Si'mper,  sim'pur.98  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Smile;  generally  a  foolish  smile. 

The  wit  at  his  elbow  stared  him  in  the  face  with 
so  bewitching  a  grin,  that  the  whistler  relaxed  his 
fibres  into  a  kind  of  simper,  and  at  length  burst  out 
into  an  open  laugh  Mdison 

Great  Tibbald  nods:  the  proud  Parnassian  sneer, 
The  conscious  simper,  and  the  jealous  leer, 

Pope. 


Mix  on  his  look. 


Sample,   sim'pl.406  adj.    [simplex,   Lat. 
simfilC)  Fr.] 

1.  Plain;  artless;  unskilled;  undesigning; 
sincere;  harmless. 

Were  it  not  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  simpler 
sort  of  men,  these  nice  curiosities  are  not  worthy  the 
labour  which  we  bestow  to  answer  them.     Hooker. 

They  meet  upon  the  way 
A  simple  husbandman  in  garments  grey.  Hub.  Tale. 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
T' oppose  your  cunning.  Shakspeare. 

O  Ethelinda, 
My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with  thine, 
Simple  and  plain,  and  fraught  with  artless  tender- 
ness Howe. 
In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies; 
Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you'll  be  blest  and  wise. 

Young. 

2.  Uncom pounded;     unmingled;     single; 
only  one;  plain;  not  complicated. 

To  make  the  compound  pass  for  the  rich  metal 
simple,  is  an  adulteration  or  counterfeiting.  Bacon. 

Simple  philosophically  signifies  single,  but  vulgar- 
ly foolish.  Watts. 

Among  substances,  some  are  called  simple,  some 
compound,  whether  taken  in  a  philosophical  or  vul- 
gar sense.  If  we  take  simple  and  compound  in  a 
vulgar  sense,  then  all  those  are  simple  substances 
which  are  generally  esteemed  uniform  in  their  na- 
tures: so  every  herb  is  called  a  simple,  and  every 
metal  a  mineral;  though  the  chymist  perhaps  may 
find  all  his  several  elements  in  each  of  them. 

Watts. 

Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence,  whom  God 
To  mortals  lent,  to  trace  his  boundless  works,         \ 
From  laws,  sublimely  simple,  speak  thy  fame 
In  all  philosophy.  Thomson. 

Silly;  not  wise;  not  cunning. 

The  simple  believeth  every  word;  but  the  pru- 
dent man  looketh  well  to  his  going.  Proverbs. 

Dick,  simple  odes  too  many  show  ye 

My  servile  complaisance  to  Chloe.  Prior. 

Si'mple,  sim'pl.  n.   s.   [sim/ile,  French.] 

A  single   ingredient  in  a  medicine;   a 

drug.     It  is  popularly  used  for  an  herb. 

Of  simples  in  these  groves  that  grow, 
We'll  learn  the  perfect  skill; 

The  nature  of  each  herb  to  know, 
Which  cures,  and  which  can  kill.  Drayton. 

Our  foster  nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks;  that  to  provoke  in  him, 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish.  Shakspeare. 

He  would  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 
And  shew  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties.  Milton. 

What  virtue  is  in  this  remedy  lies  in  the  naked 
simple  itself,  as  it  comes  over  from  the  Indies. 

Temple. 

Around  its  entries  nodding  poppies  grow, 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains, 
And  passing  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains.    Dryden. 

Med'cine  is  mine:  what  herbs  and  simples  grow 
In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  pow'rs  I  know. 

Dryden 
To  Si'mple,  sim'pl.  v.  n.  To  gather  sim- 
ples. 

As  once  the  foaming  boar  he  chas'd, 
Lascivious  Circe  well  the  youth  survey'd, 
As  simpling  on  the  flow'ry  hills  he  stray'd.    Garth. 
Si'mpleness,  slm'pl-nes.  n.  s.  [from  nim- 
file.]  The  quality  of  being  simple. 

I  will  hear  that  play: 
For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it.      Shaksjyeare. 

Such  perfect  elements  may  be  found  in  these 

four  known  bodies  that  we  call  pure  ones;  for  they 

are  least  compounded,  and  approach  most  to  the 

simpleness  of  the  elements.  fiigby. 

Si'mpler,  slm'pl-ur.us  n. .?.  [from  simfile.  j 

A  simplist;  an  herbarist. 
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Si'mpless,  slm'ples.  n.  s.  [sim/ilcsse,  Fr.] 
Simplicity;  silliness;  folly.  Obsolete. 

Their  weeds  been  not  so  nighly  were, 
Such  simptesse  mought  them  shend, 
They  been  yclad  in  purple  and  pall, 
They  reign  and  rulen  over  all.  Spenser. 

Si'mpleton,  sim'pl-iun.  n.  s.  [from  «m« 
file-]  A  silly  mortal;  a  trifler;  a  fool- 
ish fellow.     A  low  word. 

A  country  farmer  sent  his  man  to  look  after  an 
ox;  the  simpleton  went  hunting  up  and  down. 

VEslrange. 

Those  letters  may  prove  a  discredit,  as  lasting 
as  mercenary  scribblers,  or  curious  simpletons,  can 
make  it.  Pope- 

Simplicity,  sim-plis'e-te.  n.  s.  [simfilici- 

tass  Latin;  nimfiticite,  French.] 

1.  Plainness;  artiessness;  not  subtilty;  not 
cunning;  not  deceit. 

The  sweet-minded  Philoclea  was  in  their  degree 
of  well-doing,  10  whom  the  not  knowing  of  evil 
serveth  for  a  ground  of  virtue,  and  hold  their  in- 
ward powers  in  better  form,  with  an  unspotted  sim- 
plicity, than  many  who  rather  cunningly  seek  to 
know  what  goodness  is,  than  willingly  take  unto 
themselves  the  following  of  it.  Sidney. 

They  keep  the  reverend  simplicity  of  ancienter 
times.  Hooker. 

In  low  simplicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance.  Shakspeare. 

Marquis  Dorset,  a  man  for  his  harmless  simpli- 
city neither  misliked  nor  much  regarded,  was  crea- 
ted duke.  Hayxoard. 

Suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge.  Milton. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child.  Pope. 

The  native  elegance  and  simplicity  of  her  man- 
ners were  accompanied  with  real  benevolence  of 
heart.  Female  Quixote. 

2.  Plainness;  not  subtilty;  not  abstruse- 
ness. 

Those  enter  into  farther  speculations  herein, 
which  is  the  itch  of  curiosity,  and  content  not  them- 
selves with  the  simplicity  of  that  doctrine,  within 
which  this  church  hath  contained  herself. 

Hammond. 

3.  Plainness;  not  finery. 

They  represent  our  poet,  when  he  left  Mantua 
for  Rome,  dressed  in  his  best  habit,  too  fine  for  the 
place  whence  he  came,  and  yet  retaining  part  of 
its  simplicity.  Dryden. 

4.  Singleness;  not  composition;  state  of 
being  uncompounded. 

Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous  unpleasant  odour 
in  the  leaf  or  apple,  discoverable  in  their  simv  'y 
and  mixture.  Brown. 

We  are  led  to  conceive  that  great  machine  of 
the  world  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater 
simplicity  than  now  it  is,  as  to  conceive  a  watch 
once  in  its  first  and  simple  materials.  Burnet- 

5.  Weakness;  silliness. 

Many  that  know  what   they  should  do,  would 

nevertheless  dissemble  it,  and,  to  excuse  themselves 

pretend  ignorance  and  simplicity,  which  now  they 

cannot.  Hooker. 

How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity, 

and  fools  hate  knowledge?  Proveibs. 

Si'mplist,  sim'plist.  n.  s.  [from  simfile.^ 

One  skilled  in  simples. 

A  plant  so  unlike  a  rose,  it  hath  been  mistaken 
by  some  good  simplists  for  amomum.  Brown. 

Si'mply,  sim'pie.  adv.  [from  simfile.] 
I .   Without  art;  without  subtilty;  plainly; 
artlesly. 
Accomplishing  great   things  by    tilings   dcem'd 
weak, 
Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek.  Milton, 
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2.  Of  itself;  without  addition. 

This  question  about  the  changing  of  laws  con- 
cerned only  such  laws  as  are  positive,  and  do  make 
that  now  good  or  evil,  by  being  commanded  or  for- 
bidden, which  otherwise  of  itself  were  not  simply 
the  one  or  the  other.  Hooker. 

3-.  Merely;  solely. 

Under  man,  no  creature  in  the  world  is  capable 
of  felicity  and  bliss;  because  their  chief  est  perfec- 
tion consisteth  in  that  which  is  best  for  them,  but 
not  in  that  which  is  simply  best,  as  ours  doth. 

Hooker. 
I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall;  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.  Shakspeare. 

To  say  or  to  do  aught  with  memory  and  imitation 
no  purpose  or  respect  should  sooner  move  us,  than 
simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind.        Milton. 
4.  Foolishly;  sillily. 

Si'mular,  sim'u-lar.88  n.  s.  [from  simulo, 
Latin.]  One  that  counterfeits. 
Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjurer,  thou  simular  of  virtue, 
That  art  incestuous.  Shakspeare. 

Simula'tion,  sim-u-la'shun.  n.  s.  [simu- 
lation.)  French;  simulation  from  simulo, 
Latin.]  That  part  of  hypocrisy  which 
pretends  that  to  be  which  is  not. 

Simulation  is  a  vice  rising  of  a  natural  falseness, 
or  fearfulness;  or  of  a  mind  that  hath  some  main 
faults;  which,  because  a  man  must  needs  disguise, 
it  maketh  him  practise  simulation.  Bacon. 

For  the  unquestionable  virtues  of  her  person  and 
mind,  he  well  expressed  his  love  in  an  act  and  time 
of  no  simulation  towards  his  end,  bequeathing  her 
all  his  mansion-houses,  and  a  power  to  dispose  of 
his  whole  personal  estate.  Wolton. 

For  distinction  sake,  a  deceiving  by  word  is  com- 
monly called  a  lye;  and  deceiving  by  actions,  ges- 
tures, or  behaviour,  is  called  simulation  or  hypo- 
crisy. South. 
Simultaneous,    si-mul-ta'ne-us.136    adj 
[simultaneus,  Lat.]     Acting  together; 
existing  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  parts  may  all  change  places  at  the  same 
time,  without  any  respect  of  priority  or  posteriority 
to  each  other's  motion,  why  may  not  bullets,  close- 
ly crowded  in  a  box,  move  by  a  like  mutual  and 
simultaneous  exchange?  Glanville. 

Sin,  sin.  n.  s.  [ryn,  Saxon.] 

1.  An  act  against  the  laws  of  God;  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  religion. 

It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath.    Shakspeare. 

How  hast  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin  absolver,  and  my  friend  profest, 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word  banishment?  Shaksp. 

But  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 
Pinch  them.  Shakspeure. 

Thou  knowest,  Lord,  that  I  am  pure  from  all  sin 
with  man.  Tobit. 

2.  Habitual  negligence  of  religion. 

Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  upon 
him, 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him.    Shakspeare. 

Dishonest  shame 
Of  nature's  works:  honour  dishonourable, 
Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind! 

Milton- 
I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds, 
"With  the  rank  vapours  of  the  sin-worn  mould. 

Milton. 
Is  there  no  means,  but  that  a  sin-sick  land 
Should  be  let  blood  with  such  a  boist'rous  hand? 

Daniel. 
Vice  or  virtue  chiefly  imply  the  relation  of  our 
actions  to  men  in  this  world :  sin  and  holiness  rather 
imply  their  relation  to  God  and  the  other  world. 

Watts. 


Light  from  her  thought,  a  summer's  careless  robe, 
Fell  each  affection  of  this  sin-worn  globe.  Brooke. 
3.  It  is  used  by  Shatcs/ieare  emphatically 
for  a  man  enormously  wicked. 

Thy  ambition, 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham.  Henry  VIII. 

To  Sin,  sin.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  neglect  the   laws  of  religion;  to 
violate  the  laws  of  religion. 

Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not.  Psalms. 

Many  also  have  perish'd,  err'd,  and  sinned  for 
women.  Esdras. 

He  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life  for  them 
that  sin  not  unto  death.  1  John. 

2.  To  offend  against  right. 
I  am  a  man 

More  sinned  against  than  sinning-.         Shakspeare. 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  th'  eternal  cause.        Pope. 
Since,  sinse.  adv.  [formed  by  contraction 
from  sithence,  or  sith  thence,  from  r '$e, 
Sax.]  Because  that. 

Since  the  clearest  discoveries  we  have  of  other 
spirits,  besides  God  and  our  own  souls,  are  imparted 
by  revelation,  the  information  of  them  should  be 
taken  from  thence.  Locke. 

Since  truth  and  constancy  are  vain, 
Since  neither  love,  nor  sense  of  pain, 
Nor  force  of  reason,  can  persuade, 
Then  let  example  be  obey'd.  Granville- 

From  the  time  that. 

Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou  hast  ridden 
ever  since  I  was  thine  unto  this  day?        Numbers. 

He  is  the  most  improved  mind  since  you  saw  him 
that  ever  was.  Pope. 

3.  Ago;  before  this. 
About  two  years  since,  it  so  fell  out,  that  he  was 

brought  to  a  great  lady's  house.  Sidney 

Spies  held  me  in  chace,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  ur  four  miles  about;  else  had  I,  sir, 
Half  an  hour  since,  brought  my  report.         Shaksp 
A  law  was  made  no  longer  since  than  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Henry  the  eighth.  Davies 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ!     Roscom. 
Since,  sinse.  preposition.    After;  reckon- 
ing from  some  time  past  to  the   time 
present. 
He  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  heav'n. 

Milton. 

If  such  a  man  arise,  I  have  a  model  by  which  he 

may  build  a  nobler  poem  than  any  extant  since  the 

ancients.  Dryden 

Since're,   sin-sere',   adj.   [sincerus,  Lat. 

sincere,  Fr.] 

1.  Unhurt;  uninjured. 
He  tried  a  tough  well  chosen  spear; 

Th'  inviolable  body  stood  sincere.  Dryden. 

2.  Pure;  unmingled. 
Pardon  my  tears,  'tis  joy  which  bids  them  flow, 

A  joy  which  never  was  sincere  till  now; 

That  which  my  conquest  gave  I  could  not  prize, 

Or  'twas  imperfect,  till  I  saw  your  eyes.      Dryden. 

The  pleasures  of  sense,  beasts  taste  sincere  and 
pure  always,  without  mixture  or  allay;  without  be- 
ing distracted  in  the  pursuit,  or  disquieted  in  the  use 
of  them.  Jitterbury. 

Animal  substances  differ  from  vegetable,  in  that, 
being  reduced  to  ashes,  they  are  perfectly  insipid, 
and  in  that  there  is  no  sincere  acid  in  any  animal 
juice.  Jlrbulhnot. 

In  English  I  would  have  all  gallicisms  avoided, 
that  our  tongue  may  be  sincere,  and  that  we  may 
keep  to  our  own  language.  Felton. 

Honest;  undissembling;  uncorrupt. 
This  top  proud  fellow, 
Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions  by  intelligence 
I  do  know  to  be  corrupt.  Shakspeare. 

Nor  troubled  at  these  tidings  from  the  earth, 
Which  your  sincerest  care  could  not  prevent; 


Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass, 
When  first  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from  hell. 

Milton. 

The  more  sincere  you  are,  the  better  it  will  fare 
with  you  at  the  great  day  of  account.  In  the  mean 
while,  give  us  leave  to  be  sincere  too,  in  condemn- 
ing heartily  what  we  heartily  disapprove. 

Waterland. 

Through  the  want  of  a  sincere  intention  of  pleas- 
ing God  in  all  our  actions,  we  fall  into  such  irregu- 
larities of  life,  as,  by  the  ordinary  means  of  grace, 
we  should  have  power  to  avoid.  Law. 

Since'rely,  sin-sere'le.  adv.  [from  sin- 
cere.'] Honestly;  without  hypocrisy; 
with  purity  of  heart. 

The  purer  and  perfecter  our  religion  is,  the  wor- 
thier effects  it  hath  in  them  who  stedfastly  and  sin- 
cerely embrace  it.  Hooker. 

That  you  may,  fair  lady, 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  the  king's  majesty 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you.  Shakspeare. 

In  your  whole  reasoning,  keep  your  mind  sincere- 
ly  intent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Watts. 

Since'reness,  sin-sere'nes.  £  n.  s.  \jsince- 
Since'rity,  sin-ser'e-te.       }  rite.  French; 
from  sincere.] 

1 .  Honesty  of  intention;  purity  of  mind. 
Jesus  Christ  has  purchased  for  us  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation, who  will  accept  of  sincerity  instead  of 
perfection;  but  then  this  sincerity  implies  our  hon- 
est endeavours  to  do  our  utmost.  Rogers. 

2.  Freedom  fiom  hypocrisy. 
In  thy  consort  cease  to  fear  a  foe; 

For  thee  she  feels  sincerity  of  woe.  Pope. 

Si'ndon,  sin'dun.166  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  fold;  a 
wrapper. 

There  were  found  a  book  and  a  letter,  both  writ- 
ten in  fine  parchment,  and  wrapped  in  sindons  of 
linen.  Bacon. 

SINE,  sine.  n.  s.  \_si7ius,  Latin  ]  A  right 
sine,  in  geometry,  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  one  end  of  an  arch  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  diameter  drawn  from  the 
other  end  of  that  arch;  or  it  is  half  the 
cord  of  twice  the  arch.  Harris. 

Whatever  inclinations  the  rays  have  to  the 
plane  of  incidence,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  every  ray,  considered  apart,  shall  have  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  a  constant  ratio. 

Cheync. 

Si'necure,  si'ne-kure.  n.  s.  \sine,  without, 
and  cura,  care.]     An  office  which  has 
revenue  without  any  employment. 
A  sinecure  is  a  benefice  without  cure  of  souls. 

Jlylifft. 
No  simony  nor  sinecure  were  known, 
Nor  would  the  bee  work  honey  for  the  drone.  Garth. 

SFNEW,  sin'nu.26"  n.  s.  [penpe,  Saxon; 
seneiven,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  tendon;  the  ligament  by  which  the 
joints  are  moved. 

The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews.  Shakspeare. 

The  rooted  fibres  rose,  and  from  the  wound 
Black  bloody  drops  distill'd  upon  the  ground: 
Mute  and  amaz'd,  my  hair  with  terror  stood; 
Fear  shrunk  my  sinews,  and  congeal'd  my  blood. 

Dryden. 

A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former 
strength.  Locke. 

2.  Applied  to  whatever  gives  strength  or 
compactness:  as,  money  is  the  sinews  of 
war. 

Some  other  sinews  there  are,  from  which  that 
overplus  of  strength  in  persuasion  doth  arise. 

Hooker. 

Such  discouraging  of  men  in  the  ways  of  an  ac- 
tive conformity  to  the  church's  rules,  cracks  the  si- 
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nws  of  government;  for  it  weakens  and  damps  the 
spirits  of  the  obedient  South. 

In  the  principal  figures  of  a  picture,  the  painter 
is  to  employ  the  sinews  of  his  art;  for  in  them  con- 
sists the  principal  beauties  of  his  work.       Dryden 
3.  Muscle  or  nerve 

The  feeling  pow'r,  which  is  life's  root, 
Through  ev'ry  living  part  itself  doth  shed 

By  sinews,  which  extend  from  head  to  foot; 
And,  like  a  net,  all  o'er  the  body  spread.     Davies. 
To  Si'new,  sln'nu.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  knit  as  by  sinews.   Not  in  use. 

Ask  the  lady  Bona  for  tby  queen; 
So  shall  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together. 

Shakspeare. 
Si'newed,  sin'nude.369  adj.  [from  sinew. 2 

1.  Furnished  with  sinews. 

Strong  sineto'd  was  the  youth,  and  big  of  bone. 

Dryden. 

2.  Strong;  firm;  vigorous. 

He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence.  Shaksjyeare. 

Si'newshkunk,  sin'nu-shrunk.  adj.  [sinew 
and  shrunk.']  A  horse  is  said  to  be  si- 
newshrunfc  when  he  has  been  over-rid- 
den, and  so  fatigued  that  he  becomes 
gaunt-bellied,  by  a  stiffness  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  two  sinews  which  are  under 
his  belly.  Farrier's  Diet. 

Si'newy,  sin'nu-e.  adj.  [from  sinew.] 
}.  Consisting  of  a  sinew;  nervous.     The 
nerves  and   sinews  are  in  poetry  often 
confounded,  from  nervus,  Latin,  M'hich 
signifies  a  sinew. 

The  sineicy  thread  my  brain  lets  fall 
Through  every  part, 

Can  tie  those  parts,  and  make  me  one  of  all.  Donne. 
2.  Strong;  nervous;  vigorous;  forcible. 
And  for  thy  vigour, 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yields 
To  sinewy  Ajax.  Shakspeare. 

Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove 
Most  sinewy  swordsmen.  Shakspeare. 

The  northern  people  are  large,  fair-complexion- 
ed,  strong,  sinewy,  and  courageous.  Hale. 

Fainting,  as  hereach'd  the  shore, 
He  dropt  his  sinewy  arms:  his  knees  no  more 
Perform'd  their  office.  Pope. 

Si'nful,  sin'ful    adj.  [sin  and  full.~\ 

1.  Alien  from  God;  not  holy;  unsanctified. 

Drive  out  the  sinful  pair, 
From  hallow'd  ground  th'  unholy.  Milton. 

2.  Wicked;  not  observant  of  religion;  con- 
trary to  religion.  It  is  used  both  of  per- 
sons and  things. 

Thrice  happy  man,  said  then  the  father  grave, 
Whose  staggering  steps  thy  steady  hand  doth  lead, 

And  shews  the  way  his  sinful  soul  to  save, 
Who  better  can  the  way  to  heaven  aread.  Fairy  Q. 

Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought, 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that,  seeing  me,  she  turn'd 

Milton. 

The  stoicks  looked  upon  all  passions  as  sinful  de- 
fects and  irregularities,  as  so  many  deviations  from 
right  reason,  making  passion  to  be  only  another 
word  for  perturbation.  South 

Si'x fully,  sin'ful-le.  adv.  [from  sinful.] 
Wickedly;  not  piously;  not  according 
to  the  ordinance  of  God. 

All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind.     Shnksp. 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  himself 
innocently  am  easily,  while  the  ambitious  man  at- 
tempts to  please  others  sinfully  and  difficultly,  and 
perhaps  unsuccessfully  too  South 

Sinfulness,  s'in'fiii-nes.  n.  s.  [from  sin- 
ful.'} Alienation  from  God;  neglect  or 


violation  of  the  duties  of  religion;  con- 
trariety to  religious  goodness. 

I  am  sent 
To  shew  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  offspring:  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear;  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  men.  Milton. 

Peevishness,  the  general  fault  of  sick  persons,  is 
equally  to  be  avoided  for  the  folly  and  sinfulness. 

Wake. 

To  SING,  sing.  v.  n.  preterit   I  sang  or 
sung;  participle  pass.  sung,    [f  ingan, 
Sax.  singia,  Islandick;  sing/ten,  Dut.] 
1.  To  form  the  voice  to  melody;  to  articu- 
late musically. 
Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing: 
To  his  musick  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring.   Shakspeare. 
Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep, 
And  some  for  sorrow  sung.  Shakspeare. 

They  rather  had  beheld 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly.  Shakspeare. 

The  morning  st3rs  sang  together.  Job. 

Then  shall  the  trees  of  the  wood  sing  out  at  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  1  Chronicles. 

Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise, 
Some  in  heroick  verse  divinely  sing.  Dryden. 

I.  To  utter  sweet  sounds  inarticulately. 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 

Canticles. 

You  w^l  sooner  bind  a  bird  from  singing  than 

froni  flying.  Bacon. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend.    Milton. 

And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue, 
And  singing  birds,  in  silver  cages  hung.     Dryden. 
Oh!  were  I  made,  by  some  transforming  pow'r, 
The  captive  bird  that  sings  within  thy  bow'r, 
Then  might  my  voice  thy  list'ning  ears  employ, 
And  I  those  kisses  he  receives  enjoy.  Pope. 

3.  To  make  any  smali  or  shrill  noise. 
A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind. 

Shakspeare. 
You  leaden  messengers, 
Fly  with  false  aim;  pierce  the  still  moving  air, 
That  sings  with  piercing;  do  not  touch  my  lord. 

Shakspeare. 
We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing.     Shakspeare. 
O'er  his  head  the  flying  spear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.        Pope. 

4.  To  tell  in  poetry. 
Bid  her  exalt  her  melancholy  wing, 

And  rais'd  from  earth,  and  sav'd  from  passion,  sing 
Of  human  hope  by  cross  event  destroy'd, 
Of  useless  wealth,  and  greatness  unenjoy'd.  Prior. 
To  Sing,  sing.  v.  a. 

1.  To  relate  or  mention  in  poetry. 
All  the  prophets  in  their  age  the  times 

Of  great  Messiah  sing.  Milton. 

I  sing  the  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore 
In  that  right  hand  which  held  the  crook  before. 

Coioley. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing.  Dryden. 

Well  might  he  sing  the  day  he  could  not  fear. 
And  paint  the  glories  he  was  sure  to  wear     Smith. 

2.  To  celebrate;  to  give    praises    to,  in 
verse. 

The  last,  the  happiest  British  king, 
Whom  thou  shall  paint  or  I  shall  sing.       Mdison. 

3.  To  utter  harmoniously. 
Incles,  caddisses,  cambricks,  lawns,  why  he  sings 

them  over  as  they  were  gods  and  goddesses.    Shak. 

They  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying, 

Sing  us  one  of  the  song<  of  Zion-  Psalins. 

How  could  we  to  his  godhead  sing 
Forc'd  hallelujahs?  Milton. 


To  Singe,  sinje.  v.  a.  [r-xngan,  Saxon; 
seng/ien,  Dutch.]  To  scorch;  to  burn 
slightly  or  superficially. 

They  bound  the  doctor, 
Whose  beard  they  havesing'iZ  offwith  brands  of  fire. 

Shakspeare. 
Drake,  in  the  vaunting  stile  of  a  soldier,  would 
call  this  enterprize  the  singeing  of  the  king  of 
Spain's  beard.  Bacon. 

That  neither  was  singed  in  the  combustion  of 
Phaeton,  nor  overwhelmed  by  the  inundation  of 
Deucalion.  Brown. 

They  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involv'd 
With  stench  and  smoke.  Milton. 

I  singed  the  toes  of  an  ape  through  a  burning  glass, 
and  he  never  would  endure  it  after.      VEstrange. 

Thus  riding  on  bis  curls,  he  seem'd  to  pass 
A  rolling  fire  along,  and  singe  the  grass.     Dryden. 
Si'nger,  sing'ur.  n.  s.  [from  sing.]     One 
that  sings;  one  whose  profession  or  bu- 
siness is  lo  sing. 

His  filching  was  like  an  unskilful  singer,  he  kept 

not  time.  Shakspeare. 

I  gat  me  men  singers  and   women  singers,  and 

the  delights  of  the  sous  of  men.  Ecclesiastes ■ 

To  the  chief  singer  on  my  stringed  instruments. 

Habakkuk. 
Cockbirds  amongst  singing  birds  are  ever  the  bet- 
ter singers,  because  they  are  more  lively.      Bacon. 

Thy  heart  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 
I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  num'rous  moan 
Melt  to  compassion:  now  my  trait'rous  song 
With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong.  Waller. 

The  birds  know  how  to  chuse  their  fare; 
To  peck  this  fruit  they  all  forbear: 
Those  cheerful  singers  know  not  why 
They  should  make  any  haste  to  die.  Waller. 

The  Grecian  tragedy  was  at  first  nothing  but  a 
chorus  of  singers.  Dryden. 

Si'ngingmaster,  sing'ing-mas-tur.  n.  s. 
[sing  and  master.]  One  who  teaches  to 
sing. 

He  employed  an  itinerant  singingmasler  to  in- 
struct them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  psalms. 

Mdison. 
SI'NGLE,  sing'gl.*0*  adj.  [singulus,  Lat.] 

1.  One;  not  double;  not  more  than  one. 

The  words  are  clear  and  easy,  and  their  originals 
are  of  single  signification  without  any  ambiguity. 

South. 

Some  were  single  acts,  though  each  complete; 
But  ev'ry  act  stood  ready  to  repeat.  Dryden. 

Then  Theseus  join'd  with  bold  Pirithous  came, 
A  single  concord  in  a  double  name.  Dryden. 

High  Alba, 

A  lonely  desart,  and  an  empty  land, 
Shall  scarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  their  benighted  guest.     Jlddison. 

Where  the  poesy  or  oratory  shines,  a  single  read- 
ing is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind  thai  has  a  true 
taste;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  improvement  of 
them  without  proper  views.  Watts. 

2.  Particular;  individual. 

As  no  single  man  is  bom  with  a  right  of  controul- 
ing  the  opinions  of  all  the  rest,  so  the  world  has  no 
title  to  demand  the  whole  time  of  any  particular 
person.  Pope. 

If  one  single  word  were  to  express  but  one  simple 
idea,  and  nothing  else,  there  would  be  scarce  any 
mistake.  Watts- 

5.  Not  compounded. 

As  simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and  sin- 
gle ideas  to  compound,  so  propositions  are  distin- 
guished: the  English  tongue  has  some  advantage 
above  the  learned  languages,  which  have  no  usual 
word  to  distinguish  single  from  simple.  Walts. 

\.  Alone;  having  no  companion;   having 
no  assistant. 

Servant  of  God,  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintain'd 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause  of  truth. 

MUion 
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His  wisdom  such, 
Three  kingdoms  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms  fear, 
Whilst  single  he  stood  forth.  Denham. 

In  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place, 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  th'  excluded  world  unknown. 

Dryden. 

5.  Unmarried. 

Is  the  single  man  therefore  blessed?  no:  as  a 
walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a  village,  so  is 
the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honourable 
than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor.  Shakspeare. 

Pygmalion 
Abhurr'd  all  womankind,  but  most  a  wife; 
So  single  chose  to  live,  and  shunn'd  to  wed, 
Well  pleas'd  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed.  Dryden. 

6.  Not  complicated;  not  duplicated. 

To  make  flowers  double,  is  effected  by  often  re- 
moving them  into  new  earth;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
double  flowers,  by  neglecting  and  not  removing, 
prove  single.  Bacon. 

7.  Pure;   uncorrupt;  not   double-minded; 
simple.   A  scriptural  sense. 

The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye:  if  thine  eye  be 
single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light. 

Matthew. 

8.  That  in  which  one  is  opposed  to  one. 

He,  when  his  country,  threaten'd  with  alarms, 
Shall  more  than  once  the  Punick  bands  affright, 
Shall  kill  the  Gaulish  king  in  single  fight.  Dryden. 

To  Si'ngle,  sing'gl.  v.  a.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] 

1.  To  choose  out  from  among  others. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about, 
And  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth.         Shakspeare. 

Dost  thou  already  single  me?  I  thought 
Gyves  and  the  mill  had  tam'd  thee.  Milton. 

Every  man  may  have  a  peculiar  savour,  which, 
although  not  perceptible  unto  man,  is  yet  sensible 
unto  dogs,  who  hereby  can  single  out  their  master 
in  the  dark.  Brown. 

Begin,  auspicious  boy,  to  cast  about 
Thy  infant  eyes,  and  with  a  smile  thy  mother  single 
out.  Dryden. 

Single  the  lowliest  of  th'  am'rous  youth; 
Ask  for  his  vows,  but  hope  not  for  his  truth.  Prior. 

2.  To  sequester;  to  withdraw. 

Yea,  simply,  saith  Basil,  and  universally,  whether 
it  be  in  works  of  nature,  or  of  voluntary  choice,  I 
see  not  any  thing  done  as  it  should  be,  if  it  be 
wrought  by  an  agent  singling  itself  from  consorts. 

Hooker. 

3.  To  take  alone. 

Many  men  there  are,  than  whom  nothing  is  more 
commendable  when  they  are  singled;  and  yet,  in 
society  with  others,  none  less  fit  to  answer  the  du- 
ties which  are  looked  for  at  their  hands.      Hooker. 

4.  To  separate. 

Hardly  they  herd,  which  by  good  hunters  singled 
are.  Sidney. 


[from 


sin- 


Si'ngleness,  sing'gl-nes.  n.  s 
gle.~\ 

1.  Not  duplicity  or  multiplicity;  the  state 
of  being  only  one. 

2.  Simplicity;  sincerity;  honest  plainness. 

It  is  not  the  deepness  of  their  knowledge,  but  the 
singleness  of  their  belief,  which  God  accepteth. 

Hooker. 

Men  must  be  obliged  to  go  through  their  business 
with  singleness  of  heart.  Law. 

Si'ngly,  sing'gle.  adv.  [from  single.~\ 

1.  Individually;  particularly. 

If  the  injured  person  be  not  righted,  every  one  of 
them  is  wholly  guilty  of  the  injustice,  and  therefore 
bound  to  restitution  singly  and  entirely.       Taylor. 

They  tend  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and 
to  make  men  singly  and  personally  good,  or  tend  to 
the  happiness  of  society.  Tillotson. 

2.  Only;  by  himself. 

Look  thee,  'tis  so;  thou  singly  honest  man, 


Here  take:  the  gods  out  of  my  misery 

Have  sent  thee  treasure.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Without  partners  or  associates. 
Belinda 

Burns  to  encounter  two  advent'rous  knights, 

At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom.  Pope. 

4.  Honestly;  simply;  sincerely. 
SI'NGULAR,  sing'gu-lar.88  »■  adj.  [sin- 

gutter,  Fr.  singularis,  Latin.] 

1.  Single;  not  complex;  not  compound. 
That  idea  which  represents  one  particular  deter- 
minate thing,  is  called  a  singular  idea,  whether 
simple,  complex,  or  compound.  Watts. 

2.  [In  grammar.]  Expressing  only  one; 
not  plural 

If  St  Paul's  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  per- 
son singular  has  so  various  meanings,  his  use  of  the 
first  person  plural  has  a  greater  latitude.        Locke. 

3.  Particular;  unexampled. 
So  singular  a  sadness 

Must  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect   Denham. 
Doubtless,  if  you  are  innocent,  your  case  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  yet  it  is  not  singular.  Female  Quixote 

4.  Having  something  not  common  to 
others.  It  is  commonly  used  in  a  sense 
of  disapprobation,  whether  applied  to 
persons  or  things. 

His  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  singular  and  rash.  Milton. 

It  is  very  commendable  to  be  singular  in  any  ex- 
cellency, and  religion  is  the  greatest  excellency;  to 
be  singular  in  any  thing  that  is  wise  and  worthy,  is 
not  a  disparagement,  but  a  praise.  Tillotson. 

5.  Alone;  that  of  which  there  is  but  one. 
These  busts  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  are 

all  very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  singular 
in  their  kind.  Jiddison. 

Singularity,  slng-gu-laVe-te.  n.  s.  [sin- 

gularite,  Fr.  from  singular.^ 
1.  Some  character  or  quality  by  which  one 
is  distinguished  from  all,  or  from  most 
others. 

Pliny  addeth  this  singularity  to  that  soil,  that  the 
second  year  the  very  falling  down  of  the  seeds  yield- 
eth  corn.  Raleigh. 

Any  thing  remarkable;  a  curiosity;  un- 
common character  or  form. 

Your  gallery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon, 
The  statue  of  her  mother.  Shakspeare. 

I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  singula- 
rity of  the  instrument:  it  is  not  unlike  a  violin- 

Mdison. 
3.  Particular  privilege  or  prerogative. 
St.  Gregory,  being  himself  a  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  writing  against  the  title  of  universal  bishop, 
saith  thus:  None  of  all  my  predecessors  ever  con- 
sented to  use  this  ungodly  title:  no  bishop  of  Rome 
ever  took  upon  him  this  name  of  singularity. 

Hooker. 

Catholicism,  which  is  here  attributed  unto  the 

church,  must  be  understood  in  opposition  to  the 

legal  singularity  of  the  Jewish  nation.        Pearson. 

Character  or  manners  different  from 

those  of  others. 

The  spirit  of  singularity  in  a  few  ought  to  give 
place  to  publick  judgment.  Hooker. 

Though,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  world, 
it  be  singular  for  men  thoroughly  to  live  up  to  the 
principles  of  their  religion,  yet  singularity  in  this 
matter  is  a  singular  commendation  of  it.  Tillotson. 
Singularity  in  sin  puts  it  out  of  fashion,  since  to 
be  alone  in  any  practice  seems  to  make  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  against  it:  but  the  concurrence  of 
others  is  a  tacit  approbation  of  that  in  which  they 
concur.  South. 


To  Si'ngularize,  sing'gu-lar-ize.  v. 


[se  singularis er,  Fr.  from  singular^  To 

make  single. 
Si'ngularly,  sing'gu-lar-le.   adv.  [from 

singular.^  Particularly;  in  a  manner  not 

common  to  others. 
Solitude  and  singularity  can  neither  daunt  nor 

disgrace  him,  unless  we  could  suppose  it  a  disgrace 

to  be  singularly  good.  South. 

Si'ngult,  sing'gult.  n.s.  [singultus,  Lat.T 

A  sigh.  Spenser. 

Si'nister,  sin'nis-tur.98  603  adj.  [sinister, 

Latin.] 

1.  Being  on  the  left  hand;  left;  not  right; 
not  dexter.  It  seems  to  be  used  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  at 
least  in  the  primitive,  and  on  the  first  in 
the  figurative  sense. 

My  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  sire's.  Shakspeare. 

Captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of 
war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek.  Shakspeare. 

But  a  rib, 
Crooked  by  nature,  bent  as  now  appears, 
More  to  the  part  sinister  from  me  drawn.    Milton. 

The  spleen  is  unjustly  introduced  to  invigorate 
the  sinister  side,  which,  being  dilated,  would  rather 
infirm  and  debilitate  it.  Brown. 

In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball 
He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale.        Dryden. 

2.  Bad;  perverse;  corrupt;  deviating  from 
honesty;  unfair. 

Is  it  so  strange  a  matter  to  find  a  good  thing  fur- 
thered by  ill  men  of  a  sinister  intent  and  purpose, 
whose  forwardness  is  not  therefore  a  bridle  to  such 
as  favour  the  same  cause  with  a  better  and  sincere 
meaning?  Hooker. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  was  seon  after  by  sinister 
means  made  clean  away.  Spenser. 

When  are  there  more  unworthy  men  chosen  to 
offices,  when  is  there  more  strife  and  contention 
about  elections,  or  when  do  partial  and  sinister  af- 
fections more  utter  themselves,  than  when  an  elec- 
tion is  committed  to  many?  Whitgift. 

He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister  measure 
from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles  himself 
to  the  determination  of  justice.  Shakspeare. 

Those  may  be  accounted  the  left  hands  of  courts; 
persons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and  sinister  tricks 
and  shifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the  plain  courses 
of  courts,  and  bring  justice  into  oblique  lines  and 
labyrinths.  Bacon. 

The  just  person  has  given  the  world  an  assurance, 
by  the  constant  tenor  of  his  practice,  that  he  makes 
a  conscience  of  his  ways,  and  that  he  scorns  to  un- 
dermine another's  interest  by  any  sinister  or  inferior 
arts.  South* 

3.  [sinistre,  Fr.]  Unlucky;  inauspicious. 
The  accent  is  here  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble. 

Tempt  it  again;  that  is  thy  act,  or  none: 
What  all  the  several  ills  that  visit  earth, 
Brought  forth  by  night  with  &  sinister  birth, 
Plagues,  famine,  fire,  could  not  reach  unto, 
The  sword,  nor  surfeits,  let  thy  fury  do.  B.  Jonson. 

SI'NISTROUS,  sin'nis-trus.  adj.  [sinis- 
ter, Lat.]  Absurd;  perverse;  wrong- 
headed:  in  French,  gauche. 

A  knave  or  fool  can  do  no  harm,  even  by  the 
most  sinisti-ous  and  absurd  choice.  Bentley. 

Si'nistrously,  sin'nis-trus-le.  adv.  [Irom 
sinistrous .] 

1.  With  a  tendency  to  the  left. 
Many  in  their  infancy  are  sinistromly  disposed, 

and  divers  continue  all  their  life  left-handed,  and 
have  but  weak  and  imperfect  use  of  the  right. 

Broivn, 

2.  Perversely;  absurdly. 

a.  i  To  SINK,  singk.  v.  n.   pret.  I  sunk,  an- 
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cicntly    sank;    part,    sunk    or  sunken. 
[peiican,  Saxon;  setiken,  German.] 
l.To  fall  clown  through  any  medium;  not 
to  swim;  to  go  to  tne  bottom. 

As  rich  with  prize, 
As  is  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries.  Shaksp. 

Id  with  the  river  sunk,  and  with  it  rose 
Satan,  involv'd  in  rising  mist;  then  sought 
Where  to  lie  hid.  Milton. 

He  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

Milton. 
The  pirate  sinks  with  his  ill-gotten  gains, 
And  nothing  to  another's  use  remains.  Dryden. 
Supposing  several  in  a  tempest  will  rather  perish 
than  work,  would  it  not  be  madness  in  the  rest  to 
chuse  to  sink  together,  rather  than  do  more  than 
their  share?  Jiddison. 

2.  To  tail  gradually. 

The  arrow  went  out  at  his  heart,  and  he  sunk 
down  in  his  chariot  2  Kings. 

3.  To  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  body. 

David  took  a  stone  and  slang  it,  and  smote  the 
Philistine,  that  the  stone  sunk  into  his  forehead. 

1  Samuel. 

4.  To  lose  height;  to  fall  to  a  level. 

In  vain  has  nature  form 'd 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passage; 
He  bounds  o'er  all,  victorious  in  his  march, 
The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  sink  before  him.  Jiddison. 

5.  I  o  i<;se  or  want  prominence. 

What  were  his  marks? A  lean  cheek,  a  blue 

eye  and  sun  kin.  Shaksp. 

Deep  dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheeks  she  draws; 
Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her  jaws. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds,  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds.  Shakspeare. 

They  arraign'd  shall  sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence.  Milton. 

But  if  you  this  ambitious  pray'r  deny, 
Then  let  me  sink  beneath  proud  Arcile's  arms; 
And,  I  once  dead,  let  him  possess  her  charms. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  be  received;  to  be  impressed. 

Let  these  sayiDgs  sink  down  into  your  ears.  Luke. 

Truth  never  sinks  into  these  men's  minds,  nor 

gives  any  tincture  to  them.  Locke. 

8.  To  decline;  to  decrease;  to  decay. 

Then  down  the  precipice  of  time  it  goes, 
And  sinks  in  minutes  which  in  ages  rose.    Dryden. 

This  republick  has  been  much  more  powerful 
than  it  is  at  present,  as  it  is  still  likelier  to  sink  than 
increase  in  its  dominions.  Jiddison. 

Let  not  the  fire  sink  or  slacken,  but  increase. 

Mortimer. 

9.  To  fall  into  rest  or  indolence. 

Wouldst  thou  have  me  sink  away 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love, 
When  every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake?  Jiddison. 

10.  To  fall  into  any  state  worse  than  the 
former;  to  tend  to  ruin. 

Nor  urg'd  the  labours  of  my  lord  in  vain, 
A  sinking  empire  longer  to  sustain.  Dryden. 

To  Sink,  singk.408  v.  a. 

1.  To  put  under  water;  to  disable   from 
swimming  or  floating. 

A  small  fleet  of  English  made  an  hostile  invasion 
or  incursion  upon  their  havens  and  roads,  and  fired, 
sunk,  and  carried  away  ten  thousand  ton  of  their 
great  shipping.  Bacon. 

2.  l*o  delve;  to  make  by  delving. 

At  Saga  in  Germany  they  dig  up  iron  in  the 
fields  by  sinking  ditches  two  feet  deep,  and  in  the 
space  of  ten  years  the  ditches  are  digged  again  for 
iron  since  produced.  Boyle. 

'Near  Geneva  arc  quarries  of  freestone,  that  run 
under  the  lake:  when  the  water  is  at  lowest,  they 
make  within  the  borders  of  it  a  little  square,  in- 


closed within  four  walls:  in  this  square  they  sink  a 
pit,  and  dig  for  freestone.  Jiddison. 

3.  To  depress;  to  degrade. 

A  mighty  king  I  am,  an  earthly  god; 
I  raise  or  sink,  imprison,  or  set  free; 
And  life  or  death  depends  on  my  decree.       Prior. 

Trifling  painters  or  sculptors  bestow  infinite  pains 
upon  the  most  insignificant  parts  of  a  figure,  till 
they  sink  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  Pope. 

4.  To  plunge  into  destruction. 

Heav'n  bear  witness, 
And,  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  itsin/c  me, 
Ev'n  as  the  ax  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful.       Sliaksp. 

5.  To  make  to  tall. 

These  are  so  far  from  raising  mountains,  that 
they  overturn  and  fling  down  some  before  standing, 
and  undermine  others,  sinking  them  into  the  abyss. 

Woodward. 

6.  To  bring  low;  to  diminish  in  quantity. 

When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-for  stream, 
You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts, 
Who  was  the  last  in  all  your  host  that  thirsted? 

Jiddison. 

7.  To  crush;  to  overbear;  to  depress. 

That  Hector  was  in  certainty  of  death,  and  de- 
pressed with  the  conscience  of  an  ill  cause:  if  you 
will  not  grant  the  first  of  these  will  si»ifc  the  spirit 
of  a  hero,  you'll  at  least  allow  the  second  may. 

Pope. 

8.  To  diminish;  to  degrade. 
They  catch  at  all  opportunities  of  ruining  our 

trade,  and  sinking  the  figure  which  we  make. 

Jiddison. 
I  mean  not  that  we  should  sink  our  figure  out  of 
covetousness;  and  deny  ourselves  the  proper  con- 
veniences of  our  station,  only  that  we  may  lay  up  a 
superfluous  treasure.  Rogers. 

y    To  uake  to  decline. 

Thy  cruel  and  unnatural  lust  of  power 

Has  sunk  thy  father  more  than  all  his  years, 

And  made  him  wither  in  a  green  old  age.      Rowe. 

To  labour  for  a  sunk  corrupted  state.     Lyttleton. 

10.  To  suppress;  to  conceal;  to  intervert. 

If  sent  with  ready  money  to  buy  any  thing,  and 

you  happen  to  be  out  of  pocket,  sink  the  money, 

and  take  up  the  goods  on  account.  Swift. 

Sink,  singk.*08  n.  s.  [fine,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  drain;  a  jakes. 

Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  restrain'd 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  th'  body.  Shakspeare. 

Bad  humours  gather  to  a  bile;  or,  as  divers  ken- 
nels flow  to  one  sink,  so  in  short  time  their  numbers 
increased.  Hayward. 

Gather  more  filth  than  any  sink  in  town. 

Granville. 

Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 

Swift. 

2.  Any  place  where  corruption  is  gath- 
ered. 

What  sink  of  monsters,  wretches  of  lost  minds, 
Mad  after  change,  and  desperate  in  their  states, 
Wearied  and  gall'd  with  their  necessities, 
Durst  have  thought  it ?  Ben  Jonson. 

Our  soul,  whose  country's  heav'n,  and  God  her 
father, 
Into  this  world,  corruption's  sink,  is  sent: 

Yet  so  much  in  her  travail  she  doth  gather, 
That  she  returns  home  wiser  than  she  went.  Donne. 
Si'nless,  sin'l£s.  adj.  (_from  sin.']  Exempt 
from  sin. 

Led  on,  yet  sinless,  with  desire  to  know 
What  nearer  might  concern  him.  Milton. 

At  that  tasted  fruit 
The  sun,  as  from  Thycstean  banquet,  turn'd 
His  course  intended;  else  how  had  the  world 
Inhabited,  though  sinless,  more  than  now 
Avoided  pinching  cold,  and  scorching  heat?     Milt. 

Infernal  ghosts  and  hellish  furies  round 
Environ 'd  thee;  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd,  some 
sbriek'd, 


Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  thou 
Satt'st  unappall'd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace.   Milt. 

No  thoughts  like  mine  his  sinless  soul  profane, 
Observant  of  the  right.  Dryden. 

Did  God,  indeed,  insist  on  a  sinless  and  unerring 
observance  of  all  this  multiplicity  of  duties;  had 
the  christian  dispensation  provided  no  remedy  for 
our  lapses,  we  might  cry  out  with  Balaam,  Alas! 
who  should  live  if  God  did  this?  Rogers. 

Si'nlessness,  sin'les-nes.  n.  s.  [from  sin- 
less.] Exemption  from  sin. 

We  may  the  less  admire  at  his  gracious  conde- 
scensions to  those,  the  sinlessncss  of  whose  condi- 
tion will  keep  them  from  turning  his  vouchsafe  - 
ments  into  any  thing  but  occasions  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude. Boyle 
Si'nner,  sin'nur.98  n.  s.  [from  sin.] 
i.  One  at  enmity  with  God;  one  not  truly 

or  religiously  good. 

Let  the  boldest  sinner  take  this  one  consideration 
along  with  him,  when  he  is  going  to  sin,  that  whe- 
ther the  sin  he  is  about  to  act  ever  comes  to  be  par- 
doned or  no,  yet,  as  soon  as  it  is  acted,  it  quite 
turns  the  balance,  puts  his  salvation  upon  the  ven- 
ture and  makes  it  ten  to  one  odds  against  him. 

South. 

Never  consider  yourselves  as  persons  that  are  to 
be  seen,  admired,  and  courted  by  men;  but  as  poor 
sinners,  that  are  to  save  yourselves  from  the  vani- 
ties and  follies  of  a  miserable  world,  by  humility, 
devotion,  and  self-denial.  Law. 

2.   An  offender;  a  criminal. 

Here's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner, 
honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  th'  mire. 

Shakspeare. 

Over  the  guilty  then  the  fury  shakes 
The  sounding  whip,  and  brandishes  her  snakes, 
And  the  pale  sinner  with  her  sisters  takes.  D)-yden. 

Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go, 
Where  flames  refin'd  in  breasts  seraphick  glow. 

Pope. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it, 
If  folly  grows  romantick,  I  must  paint  it.         Pope. 
Sino'ffering,  sin'of-fur-ing.  n.  «.  [«w  and 
offering.]  An  expiation  or  sacrifice  for 
sin. 

The  flesh  of  the  bullock  shalt  thou  bum  without 
the  camp:  it  is  a  sinoffering.  Exodus. 

Si'noper  or  Sino/ile,  sin'6-pur.98  n.s.  [ter- 
ra fiontica,  Latin.]  A  species  of  earth; 
ruddle.  Ainsivorth. 

To  SI'NUATE,  sin'yu-ate.  v.  a.  [smuo, 
Latin]     To  bend  in  and  out. 

Another  was  very  perfect,  somewhat  less  with 
the  margin,  and  more  sinuated.  Woodward. 

Sinua'tion,  sin-yu-a'shtin.113  n.  s.  [from 
sinuate.]     A  bending  in  and  out. 

The  human  brain  is,  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
much  larger  than  the  brains  of  brutes,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  bodies,  and  fuller  of  anfractus,  or  sin- 
ualions.  Hale. 

Sinuo'sity,  sin-yu-os'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  sin- 
uous.] The  quality  of  being  sinuous. 
Si'nuous,  sin'yu-fis.113  adj.   [sinueux,  Fr. 
from   sinus,   Latin.]     Bending  in   and 
out. 

Try  with  what  disadvantage  the  voice  will  be 
carried  in  an  horn,  which  is  a  line  arched;  or  in  a 
trumpet,  which  is  a  line  retorted;  or  iu  some  pipe 
that  were  sinuous.  Bacon. 

These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimension  drew, 
Streaking  the  ground  with  simwtis  trace.  Milton. 
In  the  dissections  of  horses,  in  the  concave  or 
sinuous  part  of  the  liver,  whereat  the  gall  is  usually 
seated  in  quadrupeds,  I  discover  an  hollow,  long, 
membranous  substance.  Brown. 

STATUS,  si'nus.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 

A  bay  of  the   sea;  an  opening  of  the 
land. 
Plato  supposetb  his  Atlantis  to  have  sunk  all  into 
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the  sea:  whether  that  be  true  or  no,  I  do  not  think 
it  impossible  that  some  arms  of  the  sea,  or  sinuses, 
might  have  had  such  an  original.  Burnet. 

2.  Any  fold  or  opening. 
To  SIP,  sip.  v.  a.  [ppan,  Saxon;  sififien, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  drink  by  small  draughts;  to  take, 
at  one  apposition  of  the  cup  to  the 
mouth,  no   more  than  the  mouth  will 

contain. 

Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away, 
And  sip  with  nymphs  their  elemental  tea.       Pope. 

2.  To  drink  in  small  quantities. 

Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage; 
The  hairy  gown  aud  mossy  cell, 
Where  1  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  ev'ry  star  that  heav'n  doth  shew, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milton. 

3.  To  drink  out  of 

The  winged  nation  o'er  the  forest  flics: 
Then  stooping  on  the  meads  and  leafy  bow'rs, 
They  skim  the  floods,  and  sip  the  purple  flow'rs. 

Dry  den. 

To  Sip,  sip.  -v.  n.  To  drink  a  small  quan- 
tity. 

She  rais'd  it  to  her  mouth  with  sober  grace; 
Then  sipping,  offered  to  the  next.  Dryden. 

Sip,  sip.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  small 
draught;  as  much  as  the  mouth  will 

hold. 

Her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour,  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it 
She  would  to  each  one  sip-  Shakspeare. 

One  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Milton. 

Si'phon,  si'fun.166  n.  s.  [W^ov;  si/iho,  Lat. 
siphon,  French.]  A  pipe  through  which 
liquors  are  conveyed. 

Beneath  UY  incessant  weeping  of  these  drains 
I  see  the  rocky  siphons  stretch'd  immense, 
The  mighty  reservoirs  of  harden'd  chalk, 
Of  stiff  compacted  clay.  Thomson. 

Si'ppkr,  sip'pur.98  n.  s.  [from  sifi.~]    One 

that  sips. 
Si'ppet,  sip'pit."  n.  s.  [soft,  si/i,  sift/tet.] 

A  small  sop. 
Sir,  sur.109  n.  s.  [sire,  French;  seignior, 
Italian;  senor,  Spanish;  senior,  Latin.] 

1.  The  word  of  respect  in  compellation. 

Speak  on,  sir, 
I  dare  your  worst  objections:  if  I  blush, 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners.  Shakspeare. 

But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution; 
Withal  obdurate;  do  not  let  him  plead.  Shakspeare. 

Sir  king, 
This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew.    Shaksp. 

At  a  banquet  the  ambassador  desired  the  wise 
men  to  deliver  every  one  of  them  some  sentence  or 
parable,  that  he  might  report  to  his  king,  which  they 
did:  only  one  was  silent,  which  the  ambassador  per- 
ceiving, said  to  him,  Sir,  let  it  not  displease  you; 
why  do  not  you  say  somewhat  that  I  may  report? 
He  answered,  Report  to  your  lord,  that  there  are 
that  can  hold  their  peace.  Bacon. 

2.  The  title  of  a  knight  or  baronet.  This 
word  was  anciently  so  much  held  es- 
sential, that  the  Jews  in  their  addresses 
expressed  it  in  Hebrew  characters. 

Sir  Horace  Vere,  his  brother,  was  the  principal 
in  the  active  part.  Bacon. 

The  court  forsakes  him,  and  sir  Balaam  hangs. 

Pope. 
3.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  man. 
I  have  adventur'd 
To  try  you  taking  of  a  false  report,  which  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment, 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare.  Shakspeare. 


A  title  given  to  the  loin  of  beef,  which 
one  of  our  kings  knighted  in  a  fit  of 
good  humour. 

He  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to 
touch  a  sir-loin  which  was  served  up.         Mdison. 

And  the  strong  table  groans 
Beneath  the  smoaking  sir-loin,  stretch'd  immense 
From  side  to  side.  Thomson. 

It  would  be  ridiculous,  indeed,  if  a  spit,  which  is 
strong  enough  to  turn  a  sir-loin  of  beef,  should  not 
be  able  to  turn  a  lark.  Swift. 

Sire,  sire.  n.  s.  [sire,  French;  senior, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  father.     Used  in  poetry. 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king, 

And  raise  his  issue  like  a  loving  sire.     Shakspeare. 

A  virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  sire 
The  pow'r  of  the  Most  High.  Milton. 

And  now  I  leave  the  true  and  just  supports 
Of  legal  princes  and  of  honest  courts, 
Whose  sires,  great  partners  in  my  father's  cares, 
Saluted  their  young  king  at  Hebron  crown'd.  Prior. 

Whether  his  hoary  sire  he  spies, 
While  thousand  grateful  thoughts  arise, 
Or  meets  his  spouse's  fonder  eye.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  used  in  common  speech  of  beasts: 
as,  the  horse  had  a  good  sire,  but  a  bad 
dam. 

3.  It  is  used  in  composition:  as,  grand- 
sire,  great  grandsire. 

To  Sire,  sire.  v.  a.  To  beget;  to  produce. 

Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  the 

base.  Shakspeare. 

Si'ren,  si'ren.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  goddess 
who  enticed  men  by  singing,  and  de- 
voured them;  any  mischievous  alluring 
woman. 

Oh  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears: 
Sing,  siren,  to  thyself,  and  1  will  dote; 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair, 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie.    Shaksp. 

Siri'asis,  se-ri'a-sis.163  603  n.  s.  [<ripixo-is.~\ 
An  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membrane,  through  an  excessive  heat 
of  the  sun.  Dice. 

SI'RIUS,  sir're-us.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  The 
dogstar. 

Siro'cco,  se-rok'ko.  n.  s.  [Italian;  syrus 
ventus,  Latin.]  The  southeast  or  Sy- 
rian wind. 

Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds, 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise, 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio.  Milton. 

Si'rrah,  sar'ra.  n.  s.  [sir,  ha!  Minsheiv.~\ 
A  compellation  of  reproach  and  insult. 

Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell; 
Take  with  you  your  companions:  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely.  Shaksp. 
Sirrah,  There's  no  room  for  faith,  troth,  or  ho- 
nesty in  this  bosom  of  thine.  Shakspeare 
It  runs  in  the  blood  of  your  whole  race,  sirrah, 
to  hate  our  family.  .                              VEstrange. 

Guess  how  the  goddess  greets  her  son, 
Come  hither,  sirrah;  no,  begone.  Prior. 

Si'rop,  sur'riip.168  >  n.  s.  [Arabick.]  The 
Si'rup,  sur'rup.     5  juice    of    vegetables 
boiled  with  sugar. 

Shall  I,  whose  ears  her  mournful  words  did  seize, 
Her  words  in  sirup  laid  of  sweetest  breath, 
Relent.  Sidney. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  med'eine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep, 
Which  thou  owed'st  yesterday.  Shakspeare 

And  first,  behold  this  cordial  julap  here, 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds, 


With  spirits  of  balm,  and  fragrant  syrops  mixt. 

Milton. 
Those  expressed  juices  contain  the  true  essential 
salt  of  the  plant;  for  if  they  be  boiled  into  the  con- 
sistence of  a  sirup,  and  set  in  a  cool  place,  the  es- 
sential salt  of  the  plant  will  shoot  upon  the  sides  of 
the  vessels.  ArbuthnoU 

Si'ruped,  sur'rupt.369  adj.  [from  sirufi.~j 
Sweet,  like  sirup;  bedewed  with  sweets. 

Yet  when  there  haps  a  honey  fall, 
We'll  lick  the  syrupt  leaves: 
And  tell  the  bees  that  theirs  is  gall.  Drayton. 

Si'rupy,  sur'rup-e.  adj.  [from  sirufi.']  Re- 
sembling sirup. 
Apples  are  of  a  sirupy  tenacious  nature. 

Mortimer. 

Sise,  size.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  assize.] 
You  said,  if  I  return'd  next  size  in  Lent, 
I  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace.  Donne. 

Si'skin,  sis'kin.  n.  s.  [chloris,  Latin.]      A 

bird;  a  greenfinch. 
Si'ster,  sis'tur.98  n.  s.  [y-JjeofCep,  Sax. 

zuster,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  woman  born  of  the  same  parents; 
correlative  to  brother. 

Her  sister  began  to  scold.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  said  to  corruption,  thou  art  my  father:  to 
the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister.     Job. 

Woman  of  the  same  faith;  a  christian; 
one  of  the  same  nature;  human  being. 

If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
food,  and  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be 
you  warmed  and  filled;  notwithstanding,  you  give 
them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body, 
what  doth  it  profit?  James- 

,  A  female  of  the  same  kind. 
He  chid  the  sisters, 

And  bade  them  speak  to  him.  Shakspeare. 

4.  One  of  the  same  kind;  one  of  the  same 
condition. 

The  women,  who  would  rather  wrest  the  laws 
Than  let  a  sister-plaintiff  lose  the  cause, 
As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are, 
And  more  attent  to  brothers  of  the  bar, 
Cried,  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  have  right, 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  adjudg'd  the  knight. 

Dryden. 

There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove, 
With  roots  intwin'd,  and  branches  interwove; 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smil'd 
With  sis/er-fruits:  one  fertile,  one  was  wild.    Pope. 
Si'ster  in  Law,   sis'tur-in-law.    n.  s.    A 
husband  or  wife's  sister. 

Thy  sister  in  law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people; 
return  thou  after  thy  sister  in  law.  Ruth. 

Si'sterhood,  sis'tur-hud.  n.  s.  [from  sis- 
ter.'] 

1.  The  office  or  duty  of  a  sister. 

She  abhorr'd 
Her  proper  blood,  and  left  to  do  the  part 
Of  sisterhood,  to  do  that  of  a  wife.  Daniel. 

2.  A  set  of  sisters. 

3.  A  number  of  women  of  the  same  order. 

I  speak, 
Wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  Saint  Clare. 

Shakspeare. 
A  woman  who  flourishes  in  her  innocence,  amidst 
that  spite  and  rancour  which  prevails  among  her 
exasperated  sisterhood,  appears  more  amiable. 

Mdison. 

Si'sterly,    sis'tur-le.   adj.  [from  sister.^ 
Like  a  sister;  becoming  a  sister. 

After  much  debatement, 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him.  Shakspeare. 

To   Sit,  sit.  v.  n.  preterit,  I  sat.    [sitan, 
Gothick;  petan,  Saxon;  setten,  Dut.*! 
I.  To  rest  upon  the  buttocks. 
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Their  wives  do  sit  beside  them,  carding  wool. 

May's  Virgil. 
Aloft,  iu  awful  state, 
The  godlike  hero  sat 
On  bis  imperial  throne.  Dryden. 

2.  To  perch. 

All  new  fashions  be  pleasant  to  me, 
I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee; 
Now  I  am  a  frisker,  all  men  on  me  look, 
What  should  I  do  but  sit  cock  on  the  hoop? 
What  do  I  care  if  all  the  world  me  fail, 
I  will  have  a  garment  reach  to  my  tail.        Bourd. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  idleness. 

Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  je  sit 

here?  Numbers. 

Why  sit  wc  here  each  other  viewing  idly.   Milt. 

4.  To  be  in  any  local  position. 

I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind: 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports.  Shakspeare. 

Those 
Appointed  to  sit  there  had  left  their  charge.     Mitt. 
The  ships  are  ready,  and  the  wind  sits  fair. 

Ji.  Philips. 

5.  To  rest  as  a  weight  or  burden. 

Your  brother's  death  sits  at  your  heart.     Shaicsp. 

When  God  lets  loose  upon  us  a  sickness,  if  we 
fear  to  die,  then  the  calamity  sits  heavy  on  us 

Taylor. 

To  toss  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless,  only  galls 
our  sores,  and  makes  the  burden  that  is  upon  us  sit 
more  uneasy.  Tillolson. 

Fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind, 
And  horrour  heavy  sal  on  every  mind.  Dryden. 

Our  whole  endeavours  are  intent  to  get  rid  of 
the  present  evil,  as  the  first  necessary  condition  to 
our  happiness.  Nothing,  as  we  passionately  think, 
can  equal  the  uneasiness  that  sits  so  heavy  upon  us. 

Locke. 

6.  To  settle;  to  abide. 

That  this  new  comer,  shame, 
There  sit  not  and  reproach  us.  Milton. 

When  fbetis  blush'd  in  purple  not  her  own, 
And  from  her  face  the  breathing  winds  were  blown ; 
A  sudden  silence  sate  upon  the  sea, 
And  sweeping  oars  with  struggling  urg'd  their  way. 

Dryden. 

He  to  the  void  advane'd  his  pace; 
Pale  horrour  sot  on  each  Arcadian  face.      Dryden. 

7.  To  brood;  to  incubate. 

As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  batcheth 
them  not,  so  he  that  getteth  riches  not  by  right, 
shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days  Jeremiah. 

The  egg  laid,  and  severed  from  the  body  of 
the  hen,  hath  no  more  nourishment  from  the  hen; 
but  only  a  quickening  heat  when  she  sitteth. 

Bacon. 

She  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and 
sits  upon  it  in  the  same  manner.  Jlddlson. 

8.  To  be  adjusted;  to  be  with  respect  to 
fitness  or  unfitness,  decorum  or  inde- 
corum. 

This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty, 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.      Shakspeare. 

Heav'n  knows 
By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  ways 
I  won  this  crown;  and  I  myself  know  well, 
How  troublesome  it  sate  upon  my  head; 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet.  Shaksp. 

Your  preferring  that  to  all  other  considerations, 
does,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  sit  well  upon  you. 

Locke. 

9.  To  be  placed  in  order  to  be  painted. 

One  is  under  no  more  obligation  to  extol  every 
thing  he  finds  in  the  author  he  translates,  than  a 
painter  is  to  make  every  face  that  sits  to  him  hand- 
some. _  Garth. 

10.  To  be  in  any  situation  or  condition. 

As  a  farmer  cannot  husband  his  ground  so  well, 
if  he  sit  at  a  great  rent;  so  the  merchant  cannot 
drive  his  trade  so  well,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury. 

Bacon. 

Suppose  all  the  church  lands  were  thrown  up  to 
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the  laity;  would  the  tenants  sit  easier  in  their  rents 
than  now?  Swift. 

11.  fo  be  convened,  as  an  assembly  of  a 
publick  or  authoritative  kind;  to  hold  a 
session:  as,  the  fiarliament  sits;  the  last 
general  council  sat  at  Trent. 

12.  To  be  placed  at  the  table. 

Whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat,  or 
he  that  serveth?  Luke. 

I  3.  To  exercise  authority. 

The  judgment  shall  sit,  and  take  away  his  domi- 
nion. Daniel. 

Asses  are  ye  that  sit  in  judgment.  Judges. 

Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese,  or  where 
The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sate.  Milton. 

One  council  sits  upon  life  and  death,  the  other  is 
for  taxes,  and  a  third  for  the  distributions  of  justice. 

Jlddlson. 

Assert,  ye  fair  ones,  who  in  judgment  sit, 
Your  ancient  empire  over  love  and  wit.         Rowe. 

14.  To  be  in  any  solemn  assembly  as  a 
member. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  men  sat  in  council 
daily.  1  Maccabees. 

15.  To  Sit  down.  Down  is  little  more 
than  emphatical. 

Go  and  sit  down  to  meat.  Luke. 

When  we  sit  down  to  our  meal,  we  need  not  sus- 
pect the  intrusion  of  armed  uninvited  guests. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

16.  To  Sit  down.  To  begin  a  siege. 

Nor  would  the  enemy  have  sate  down  before  it, 
till  they  had  done  their  business  in  all  other  places. 

Clarendon. 

17.  To  Sit  down.  To  rest;  to  cease  as 
satisfied. 

Here  we  cannot  sit  down,  but  still  proceed  in 
our  search,  and  look  higher  for  a  support.    Rogers. 

18.  To  Sit  down.  To  settle;  to  fix  abode. 
From  besides  Tanais,   the   Goths,  Huns,  and 

Getes  sat  down.  Spenser. 

19.  To  Sit  out.  To  be  without  engage- 
ment or  employment. 

They  are  glad,  rather  than  sit  out,  to  play  very 
small  game,  and  to  make  use  of  arguments,  such  as 
will  not  prove  a  bare  inexpediency.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

20.  To  Sit  up.  To  rise  from  lying  to  sit- 
ting. 

He  that  was  dead,  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak. 

Luke. 

21.  To  Sit  up.  To  watch;  not  to  goto 
bed. 

Be  courtly, 
And  entertain,  and  feast,  sit  up,  and  revel; 
Call  all  the  great,  the  fair,  and  spirited  dames 
Of  Rome  about  thee,  and  begin  a  fashion 
Of  freedom.  Ben  Jonson. 

Some  sit  up  late  at  winter-fires,  and  fit 
Their  sharp -edg'd  tools.  J\ray. 

Most  children  shorten  that  time  by  sitting  up  with 
the  company  at  night.  Locke. 

To  Sit,  sit.  v.  a. 

1.  To  keep  the  seat  upon. 

Hardly  the  muse  can  sit  the  headstrong  horse, 
Nor  would  she,  if  she  could,  check  his  impetuous 
force.  pnor. 

2.  [When  the  reciprocal  pronoun  follows 
sit,  it  seems  to  be  an  active  verb.]  To 
place  on  a  seat. 

The  happiest  youth  viewing  his  progress  through 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 

Shakspeare 

He  came  to  visit  us,  and,  calling  for  a  chair,  sat 

him  down,  and  we  sat  down  with  him.  Bacon. 

Thus  fene'd, 
But  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind, 
They  sat  them  down  to  weep.  Milton. 
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3.  To  be  settled  to  do  business.  This  ib 
rather  neuter. 

The  court  was  sal  before  sir  Roger  came,  but  the 
justices  made  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the  head 
of  them.  Addison. 

Site,  site.  n.  s.  [situs,  Latin.] 

1.  Situation;  local  position. 

The  city  self  he  strongly  fortifies, 
Three  sides  by  site  it  well  defenced  has.     Fairfax. 

Manifold  streams  of  goodly  navigable  rivers,  as 
so  many  chains,  environ 'd  the  same  site  and  temple. 

Bacon. 

If  we  consider  the  heart  in  its  constituent  parts, 
we  shall  find  nothing  singular,  but  what  is  in  any 
muscle.  'Tis  only  the  site  and  posture  of  their 
several  parts  that  give  it  the  form  and  functions  of 
a  heart.  Bentley. 

Before  my  view  appr.ar'd  a  structure  fair; 
Its  site  uncertain,  if  on  eaitu  or  air.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  taken  by  Thomson  for  posture  or 
situation  of  a  thing,  with  respect  to  it- 
self; but  improperly. 

And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover  fix'd 
In  melancholy  site-,  with  head  declin'd, 
And  love-dejected  eyes.  Thomson. 

Si'tfast,  sit'fast.  n.  s.  [sit  and  fast.']   A 
hard  knob  growing  under  the  saddle. 
Farrier's  Dictionary. 
Sith,  sith.  adv.  [pfce,  Sax.]  Since;  see- 
ing that.  Obsolete. 

What  ceremony  of  odours  used  about  the  bodies 
of  the  dead!  after  which  custom,  notwithstanding, 
sith  it  was  their  custom,  our  Lord  was  contented 
that  his  own  most  precious  blood  should  be  intomb- 
ed-  Hooker. 

I  thank  you  for  this  profit,  and  from  hence 
I'll  love  no  friend,  sith  love  breeds  such  offence. 

Shakspeare. 
Sithe,  sIthc  n.  s.  [p$e,  Saxon.  This 
word  is  very  variously  written  by  au- 
thors: I  have  chosen  the  orthography 
which  is  at  once  most  simple  and  most 
agreeable  to  etymology.]  The  instru- 
ment of  mowing;  a  crooked  blade  join- 
ed at  right  angles  to  a  long  pole. 

Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  register'd  upon  our  brazen  tombs; 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death: 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  'bate  his  scythe's  keen 

edge, 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity.         Shakspeare. 

Time  is  commonly  drawn  upon  tombs,  in  gar- 
dens, and  other  places,  an  old  man,  bald,  winged, 
with  a  sithe  and  an  hour-glass.  Peacham. 

Their  rude  impetuous  rage  does  storm  and  fret; 
And  there,  as  master  of  this  murd'ring  brood, 
Swinging  a  huge  scithe  stands  impartial  death, 
With  endless  business  almost  out  of  breath. 

Crashaic 

While  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scithe.  Milton. 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more; 
But  useless  lances  into  sythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploogbabare  end.  Pope. 

Grav'd  o'er  their  seats  the  form  of  time  was  found, 
His  scythe  revers'd,  and  both  his  pinions  bound. 

Pope. 

But,  Stella,  say  what  evil  tongue 
Reports  you  are  no  longer  young? 
That  time  sits  with  his  scythe  to  mow 
Where  erst  sat  Cupid  with  his  bow?  Swift. 

Sithe,  sithc  n.  s.  Time    Obsolete. 

The  foolish  man  thereat  woxe  wond'rous  blithe, 
And  humbly  thanked  him  a  thousand  sith   Spenser. 
Si'thence,  siM'ense.  adv.  [now  contract- 
ed to  sine?.  See  Since.]    Since;  in  lat- 
ter times. 

This  ovcr-ruuning  and  wasting  of  the  realm  was 
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the  beginning  of  all  the  other  evils  which  sithence 
have  afflicted  that  land.  Spenser. 

Si'thness,  sith'n&s.  adv.  Since.     Spenser. 

Si'tter,  sit'tur.98  n.  s.  [from  sit.~\ 

1.  One  that  sits. 

The  Turks  are  great  sitters,  and  seldom  walk; 
whereby  they  sweat  less,  and  need  bathing  more. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  bird  that  broods. 

The  oldest  hens  are  reckoned  the  best  sitters; 
and  the  youngest  the  best  layers.  Mortimer. 

Si'tting,  sit'ting.410  n.  s.  [from  sit.] 

1.  The  posture  of  sitting  on  a  seat. 

2.  The  act  of  resting  on  a  seat. 

Thou  knowest  my  Aown-silting  and  mine  up-ri 
sing. 

3.  A  time  at 


Psalms. 
which  one  exhibits  himself 


to  a  painter. 

Few  good  pictures  have  been  finished  at  one  sit- 
ting; neither  can  a  good  play  be  produced  at  a  heat. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  meeting  of  an  assembly. 

I'll  write  you  down; 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting, 
What  you  must  say.  Shakspeare. 

I  wish  it  may  be  at  that  sitting  concluded,  unless 
the  necessity  of  the  time  press  it.  Bacon. 

5.  A  course  of  study  unintermitted. 

For  the  understanding  of  any  one  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  I  read  it  all  through  at  one  silting.  Locke. 

6.  A  time  for  which  one  sits,  as  at  play, 
or  work,  or  a  visit. 

What  more  than  madness  reigns, 
When  one  short  sitting  many  hundred  drains! 
And  not  enough  is  left  him  to  supply 
Board-wages,  or  a  footman's  livery.  Dryden. 

7.  Incubation. 

Whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male 

bird  takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbouring  bough, 

and  amuses  her  with  his  songs  during  the  whole 

time  of  her  sitting.  Addison. 

Si'tuate,  sit'tshu-ate.463  part.  adj.  [from 

situs,  Latin.] 
1.  Placed  with  respect  to  any  thing  else. 

He  was  resolv'd  to  chuse  a  war,  rather  than  to 
have  Bretagne  carried  by  France,  being  so  great 
and  opulent  a  duchy,  and  situate  so  opportunely  to 
annoy  England.  Bacon. 

Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide, 
Full  fairly  situate  on  a  haven's  side.  Dryden. 

The  eye  is  a  part  so  artificially  composed,  and 
commodiously  situate,  as  nothing  can  be  contrived 

Ray. 


better  for  use,  ornament,  or  security. 
2.  Placed;  consisting. 

Earth  hath  this  variety  from  heav'n, 
Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale.  Milton. 

Situa'tion,   sit-tshu-a/shun.  n.  s.  [from 
situate;  situation,  French.] 

1.  Local  respect;  position. 

Prince  Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion, and  set  on*"  with  many  beautiful  walks. 

Jlddison. 

2.  Condition;  state. 

Though  this  is  a  situation  of  the  greatest  ease 
and  tranquillity  in  human  life,  yet  this  is  by  no 
means  fit  to  be  the  subject  of  all  men's  petitions  to 
God.  Rogers. 

3.  Temporary  state;  circumstances.  Used 
of  persons  in  a  dramatick  scene. 

Six,  siks.  n.  s.  [six,  Fr.]    Twice  three; 
one  more  than  five. 

No  incident  in  the  piece  or  play  but  must  carry 
on  the  main  design;  all  things  else  are  like  six  fin- 
gers to  the  hand,  when  nature  can  do  her  work  with 
five.  Dryden. 

That  of  six  hath  many  respects  in  it,  not  only  for 
the  days  of  the  creation,  but  its  natural  considera- 
tion, as  being  a  perfect  number.  Brown. 

Six  and  seven,  siks'and-sev'vn.  n.  s.  To 


be  at  six  and  seven,  is  to  be  in  a  state 
of  disorder  and  confusion.  A  ludicrous 
expression  that  has  been  long  in  use. 

All  is  uneven, 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven.      Shaksp. 

In  1588  there  sat  in  the  see  of  Rome  a  fierce 
thundering  friar,  that  would  set  all  at  six  and  seven, 
or  at  six  and  five,  if  you  allude  to  his  name.  Bacon. 

What  blinder  bargain  e'er  was  driv'n, 
Or  wager  laid  at  six  and  seven.  Hudibras. 

John  once  turned  his  mother  out  of  doors,  to  his 
great  sorrow;  for  his  affairs  went  on  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  Jlrbuthnot. 

The  goddess  would  no  longer  wait; 
But,  rising  from  her  chair  of  state, 
Left  all  below  at  six  and  seven, 
Harness'd  her  doves,  and  flew  to  heav'n.       Swift. 
Si'xpence,    slks'p£nse.    n.    s.    [six   and 
pence.]  A  coin;  half  a  shilling. 

Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you? 
Oh! — sixpence  that  I  had.  Shakspeare. 

The  wisest  man  might  blush, 
If  D —  lov'd  sixpence  more  than  he.  Pope. 

Sixsco'he,  siks'skore.  adj.  [six  and  score.'] 
Six  times  twenty. 
Sixscore  and  five  miles  it  containeth  in  circuit. 

Sandys. 
The  crown  of  Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bounds 
thereof  within  this  last  sixscore  years,  much  more 
than  the  Ottomans.  Bacon. 

Sixtee'n,  siks'teen.  adj.  [jnxtyne,  Sax.] 
Six  and  ten. 

It  returned  the  voice  thirteen  times;  and  I  have 
heard  of  others  that  it  would  return  sixteen  times. 

Bacon. 
If  men  lived  but  twenty  years,  we  should  be  sat- 
isfied if  they  died  about  sixteen  or  eighteen    Taylor. 
Sixtee'nth,  siks'teen^A.  adj.  [ruxteofta, 
Saxon.]    The  sixth  after  the  tenth;  the 
ordinal  of  sixteen. 

The  first  lot  came  forth  to  Jehoiarib,  the  six- 
teenth to  Immer.  1  Chronicles. 
Sixth,  siks^A.  adj.  [pixta,  Saxon.]  The 
first  after  the  fifth;  the  ordinal  of  six. 

You  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take 
A  sixth,  letting  them  thrive  again.         Shakspeare. 
There  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  England 
James  the  sixth,  then  king  of  Scotland.         Bacon. 
Sixth,  siks/A.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
A  sixth  part. 

Only  the  other  half  would  have  been  a  tolerable 
seat  for  rational  creatures,  and  five  sixths  of  the 


With  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer.  Shakspeare, 

If  any  decayed  ship  be  new  made,  it  is  more  fit 


to  make  her  a  size  less  than  bigger. 


Raleigh, 


whole  globe  would  have  been  rendered  useless. 

Cheyne. 
Si'xthly,  siks/A'le.  adv.  [from  six.]  In 
the  sixth  place. 

Sixthly,  living  creatures  have  more  diversity  of 

organs  than  plants.  Bacon. 

Si'xtieth,  s\ks't^-&t h.^9  adj.  [jnxteogo- 

%a,  Sax.]  The  tenth  six  times  repeated; 

the  ordinal  of  sixty. 

Let  the  appearing  circle  of  the  fire  be  three  feet 
diameter,  and  the  time  of  one  entire  circulation  of 
it  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  in  a  whole  day 
there  will  be  but  86,400  such  parts.  Digby. 

Si'xty,  sixs'te.  adj.  [rrxcij,  Sax.]  Six 
times  ten. 

When  the  boats  were  come  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  pillar,  they  found  themselves  all  bound,  and 
could  go  no  farther.  Bacon. 

Of  which  seven  times  nine,  or  the  year  sixty- 
three,  is  conceived  to  carry  with  it  the  most  con- 
siderable fatality.  Brown. 
Size,  size.  n.  s.  [perhaps  rather  cise,  from 

incisa,  Lat.  or  from  assise,  French.] 
1.  Bulk;  quantity  of  superficies;  compa- 
rative magnitude. 
I  ever  verified  my  friends, 


The  distance  judg'd  for  shot  of  ev'ry  size, 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  pond'rous  ball  expires. 

Dryden. 

Objects  near  our  view  are  thought  greater  than 

those  of  a  larger  size,  that  are  more  remote.  Locke. 

The  martial  goddess, 
Like  thee,  Telemachus,  in  voice  and  size, 
With  speed  divine,  from  street  to  street  she  flies. 

Pope. 

2.  [assise,  old  Fr.]  A  settled  quantity.  In 
the  following  passage  it  seems  to  sig- 
nify the  allowance  of  the  table:  whence 
they  say  a  sizer  at  Cambridge. 

'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  cut  off  my  train,  to  scant  my  sizes, 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Figurative  bulk;  condition. 

This  agrees  too  in  the  contempt  of  men  of  a  less 
size  and  quality.  L' Estrange. 

They  do  not  consider  the  difference  between  ela- 
borate discourses,  delivered  to  princes  or  parlia- 
ments, and  a  plain  sermon,  for  the  middling  or 
lower  size  of  people.  Swift. 

4.  [sisa,  Italian.]  Any  viscous  or  glutin- 
ous substance. 

To  Size,  size.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to  size. 

The  foxes  weigh  the  geese  they  carry, 
And,  ere  they  venture  on  a  stream, 
Know  how  to  size  themselves  and  them.  Hudibras. 

Two  troops  so  match'd  were  never  to  be  found, 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age, 
In  stature  siz'd.  Dryden. 

2.  [from  assise.]  To  settle;  to  fix. 

There  was  a  statute  for  dispersing  the  standard 
of  the  exchequer  throughout  England;  thereby  t© 
size  weights  and  measures.  Bacon. 

3.  To  cover  with  glutinous  matter;  to  be- 
smear with  size. 

Si'zed,  siz'd.369  adj.  [from  size.]  Having 
a  particular  magnitude. 

What  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know, 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so.  Shakspeare. 
That  will  be  a  great  horse  to  a  Welshman,  which 
is  but  a  small  one  to  a  Fleming;  having,  from  the 
different  breed  of  their  countries,  taken  several 
sized  iaeas,  to  which  they  compare  their  great  and 
their  little.  Locke. 

Si'zeable,  si'za-bl.  adj.  [from  size.]  Rea- 
sonably bulky;  of  just  proportion  to 
others. 

He  should  be  purged,  sweated,  vomited,  and 
starved,  till  he  come  to  a  sizeable  bulk.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Si'zer  or  Servitor,  si'zur.98  n.  s.  A  cer- 
tain rank  of  students  in  the  universities. 

They  make  a  scramble  for  degree: 
Masters  of  all  sorts  and  of  all  ages, 
Keepers,  sub-sisers,  lackeys,  pages.  Bishop  Corbet. 
Si'zers,  siz'zurz.  n.s.  See  Scissars. 
A  buttrice  and  pincers,  a  hammer  and  naile, 
An  apron  and  sizers  for  head  and  for  taile.  Tusser. 
Si'ziness,  si'ze-nes.  n.  s.  [from  sizy.]  Glu- 
tinousness;  viscosity. 

In  rheumatisms,  the  siziness  passes  off  thick  con- 
tents in  the  urine,  or  glutinous  sweats.  Floyer. 
Cold  is  capable  of  producing  a  siziness  and  vis- 
cosity in  the  blood.                                    Jlrbuthnot. 
Si'zy,   si'ze.    adj.   [from  size.]    Viscous; 

glutinous. 

The  blood  is  sizy,  the  alkalescent  salts  in  the 

serum  producing  coriaceous  concretions.      Jlrbuth. 

Ska'ddle,   skad'dl.    n.  s.    [rceafcnij-re, 

Saxon;  scath  is  harm;  thence  scathle, 

scaddle.]  Hurt;  damage.  Diet. 
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Ska'bdons,  skad'donz.  n.  s.  The  embryos 
of  bees.  Bailey. 

Skai'nsmate,  skanz'mate.  n.  s.  [I  sup- 
pose from  skain,  or  skean,  a  knife,  and 
mate.']  A  messmate.  It  is  remarkable 
that  mes,  Dutch,  is  a  knife. 

Scurvy  knave,  I  am  none  of  his  flirt  gills; 
I  am  none  of  his  skainsmates.  Shakspeare. 

Skate,  skate,  n.  s.  [pceabba,  Sax.] 

1.  A  flat  sea  fish. 

2.  A  sort  of  shoe  armed  with  iron,  for  slid- 
ing on  the  ice. 

They  sweep 
On  sounding  skatts  a  thousand  different  ways, 
In  circling  poise  swift  as  the  winds.  Thomson. 

SKEAN,  skene.  n.  s.  [Irish  and  Erse; 
pagene,  Sax.]  A  short  sword;  a  knife. 

Any  disposed  to  do  mischief  may  under  his  man- 
tle privily  carry  his  head  piece,  skean,  or  pistol,  to 
be  always  ready.  Spenser. 

The  Irish  did  not  fail  in  courage  or  fierceness, 
but  being  only  armed  with  darts  and  skeines,  it  was 
rather  an  execution  than  a  fight  upon  them.  Bacon. 
Skeg,  skeg.  n.  s.  A  wild  plum. 
Ske'gger,  skeg'gur.98  n.  s. 

Little  salmons,  called  skeggers,  are  bred  of  such 
sick  salmon  that  might  not  go  to  the  sea;  and  though 
they  abound,  yet  never  thrive  to  any  bigness. 

Walton. 
Skein,  skane.249  n.  s.  [escaigne,  French.] 
A  knot  of  thread  or  silk  wound  and 
doubled. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  imma- 
terial skein  of  fley'd  silk,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's 
purse?  Shakspeare. 

Our  stile  should  be  like  a  skein  of  silk,  to  be 
found  by  the  right  thread,  not  ravelled  or  perplex- 
ed. Then  all  is  a  knot,  a  heap.  Ben  Jonson. 
Besides,  so  lazy  a  brain  as  mine  is,  grows  soon 
weary  when  it  has  so  entangled  a  skein  as  this  to 
unwind.  Digby. 
Ske'leton,  skel'le-tun.166  n.  s.  [c-xeAfTe?.] 

1.  [_In  anatomy.]  The  bones  of  the  body 
preserved  together  as  much  as  can  be 
in  their  natural  situation.  Quincy. 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  sky, 
When  sinews  o'er  the  skeletons  are  spread, 
Those  cloth'd  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires  the  dead. 

Dry  den 

Though  the  patient  may  from  other  causes  be 
exceedingly  emaciated,  and  appear  as  a  ghastly 
skeleton,  covered  only  with  a  dry  skin,  yet  nothing 
but  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  lungs  denomi- 
nates a  consumption.  Blackmore. 

I  thought  to  meet,  as  late  as  heav'n  might  grant, 
A  skeleton,  ferocious,  tall,  and  gaunt, 
Whose  loose  teeth  in  their  naked  sockets  shook, 
And  grinn'd  terrific,  a  Sardonian  look.  Harte. 

2.  The  compages  of  the  principal  parts. 

The  great  structure  itself,  and  its  great  integrals, 

the  heavenly  and  elementary  bodies,  are  framed  in 

such  a  position  and  situation,  the  great  skeleton  of 

the  world.  Hale. 

The  schemes  of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences  may 

be  analysed  in  a  sort  of  skeleton,  and  represented 

upon  tables,  with  the  various  dependencies  of  their 

several  parts.  Watts. 

Ske'llum,  skel'lum.  n.  s.  [skelm,  Germ.] 

A  villain;  a  scoundrel.  Skinner. 

Skep,  skep.  n.  s.  [pcephen,  lower  Saxon, 
to  draw.] 

1.  A  sort  of  basket,  narrow  at  the  bottom, 
and  wide  at  the  top,  to  fetch  corn  in. 

A  pitchforke,  a  doongfoike,  seeve,  skep,  and  a 
b'n.  Tusser. 

2.  In  Scotland,  the  repositories  where  the 
bees  lay  their  honey  is  still  called  skefi. 


Ske'ptick,  skep'tlk.  n.  s.  rV*£7r7»*««; 
sce/itique,  Fr.]  One  who  doubts,  or  pre- 
tends to  doubt,  of  every  thing. 

Bring  the  cause  unto  the  bar;  whose  authority 
none  must  disclaim,  and  least  of  all  those  scepticks 
in  religion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Survey 
Nature's  extended  face,  then  scepticks  say, 
In  this  wide  field  of  wonders  can  you  find 
No  art?  Blackmore. 

With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  scepticks  side, 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoick's  pride, 
Man  hangs  between.  Pope. 

The  dogmatist  is  sure  of  every  thing,  and  the 
sceptick  believes  nothing.  Walts. 

SKE'pTioAL,skep'te-kal.  adj.  [from  skefi- 
tick.]  Doubtful;  pretending  to  univer- 
sal doubt. 

May  the  Father  of  mercies  confirm  the  sceptical 
and  wavering  minds,  and  so  prevent  us,  that  stand 
fast,  in  all  our  doings,  and  further  us  with  his  con- 
tinual help.  Bentley. 
Ske'pticism,  skep'te-sizm.  n.  s.  \_scefiti- 
cisme,  French;  from  ske/itick.]  Uni- 
versal doubt;  pretence  or  profession  of 
universal  doubt. 

I  laid  by  my  natural  diffidence  and  scepticism  for 

a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatick  way.     Dryden. 

Sketch,    sketsh.    n.  s.   [schedula,    Lat.] 

An  outline;    a  rough  draught;  a  first 

plan. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  character  of  his  present 
majesty,  having  already  given  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  it.  Addison. 

As  the  lightest  sketch,  if  justly  trae'd, 
Is  by  ill  colouring  but  the  more  disgrae'd, 
So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defae'd.     Pope. 
To    Sketch,    sketsh.   -v.   n.    [from    the 
noun.] 

1.  To  draw,  by  tracing  the  outline. 

If  a  picture  is  daubed  with  many  glaring  co- 
lours, the  vulgar  eye  admires  it;  whereas  he  judges 
very  contemptuously  of  some  admirable  design 
sketched  out  only  with  a  black  pencil,  though  by 
the  hand  of  Raphael.  Watts. 

2.  To  plan,  by  giving  the  first  or  princi- 
pal notion. 

The  reader  I'll  leave  in  the  midst  of  silence, 

to  contemplate  those  ideas  which    I  have  only 

sketched,  and  which   every  man   must  finish  for 

himself.  Dryden. 

Ske'wer,  skure.265  n.  s.  \_skere,  Danish.] 

A  wooden  or  iron  pin,  used  to  keep 

meat  in  form. 

Sweetbreads  and   collops    were    with  skewers 

prick'd 

About  the  sides.  Dryden. 

I  once  may  overlook 
A  skewer  sent  to  table  by  a  cook.  King. 

From  his  rug  the  skewer  he  takes, 

And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes.     Swift. 

Send  up  meat  well  stuck  with  skewers  to  make 

it  look  round;  and  an  iron  skewer,  when  rightly 

employed,  will  make  it  look  handsomer.         Swift. 

To    Ske'wer,   skure.98   -v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.]     To  fasten  with  skewers. 
Skiff,    skif.  n.  s.    [esquife,   Fr.  scafiha, 
Latin.]     A  small  light  boat. 

If  in  two  skiffs  of  cork  a  loadstone  and  steel  be 
placed  within  the  orb  of  their  activities,  the  one 
doth  not  move,  the  other  standing  still;  but  both 
steer  into  each  other.  Brown. 

In  a  poor  skiff  he  pass'd  the  bloody  main, 
Choak'd  with  the  slaughter'd  bodies  of  his  train. 

Dryden. 
On  Garrway  cliffs 
A  savage  race,  by  shipwreck  fed, 

Lie  waiting  for  the  founder'd  skiffs, 
And  strip  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Sivift. 
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Ski'lful,  skll'ful.  adj.  [skill  and  full.] 
Knowing;  qualified  with  skill;  possess- 
ing any  art;  dexterous;  able.  It  is,  in 
the  following  examples,  used  with  of, 
at,  and  in,  before  the  subject  of  skill. 
Of  seems  poetical,  at  ludicrous,  in  po- 
pular and  proper. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work 
in  gold  and  silver.  2  Chronicles. 

They  shall  call  the  husbandmen  to  mourning, 
and  such  as  are  skilful  of  lamentation  to  wailing. 

Amos. 

Will  Vafer  is  skilful  at  finding  out  the  ridiculous 
side  of  a  thing,  and  placing  it  in  a  new  light.  Taller. 

Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content, 
Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent; 
Your  skilful  hand  employ'd  to  save 
Despairing  wretches  from  the  grave: 
And  then  supporting  with  your  store 
Those  whom  you  dragg'd  from  death  before.  Swift. 

Instructors  should  not  only  be  skilful  in  those 
sciences  which  they  teach;  but  have  skill  in  the 
method  of  teaching,  and  patience  in  the  practice. 

Watts. 
SKi'LFULLYjSkil'ful-e.  adv.  [from  skilful.] 
With  skill;  with  art;  with  uncommon 
ability;  dexterously. 

As  soon  as  he  came  near  me,  in  fit  distance, 
with  much  fury,  but  with  fury  skilfully  guided,  he 
ran  upon  me.  Sidney. 

Ulysses  builds  a  ship  with  his  own  hands,  as 
skilfully  as  a  shipwright.  Broome. 

Ski'lfulness,  skil'ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
skilful.]    Art;  ability;  dexterousness. 

He  fed  them  according  to  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  and  guided  them  by  the  skilfulness  of  his 
hands.  Psalms. 

Skill,  skil.  n.  s.  [skil,  Islandick.] 

1.  Knowledge  of  any  practice  or  art; 
readiness  in  any  practice;  knowledge; 
dexterity;  artfulness. 

Skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack. 

Shakspeare. 
You  have 
As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't.  Shakspeare. 

Oft  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right, 
Well  manag'd ;  of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st, 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head. 

Milton. 
I  will  from  wond'rous  principles  ordain 
A  race  unlike  the  first,  and  try  my  skill  again. 

Dryden. 
Phocion  the  Athenian  general,  then  ambassador 
from  the  state,  by  his  great  wisdom  and  skill  at 
negociations,  diverted  Alexander  from  the  con- 
quest of  Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians  to  his 
favour.  Swift. 

2.  Any  particular  art. 

Learned  in  one  skill,  and  in  another  kind  of 
learning  unskilful.  Hooker. 

To  Skill,  skil.  v.  n.  [skilia,  Islandick.] 

1.  To  be  knowing  in;  to  be  dexterous  at: 
with  of. 

They  that  skill  not  of  so  heavenly  matter, 
All  that  they  know  not,  envy  or  admire.      Spenser. 

The  overseers  were  all  that  could  skill  of  instru- 
ments of  musick.  2  Chronicles. 

One  man  of  wisdom,  experience,  learning,  and 
direction,  may  judge  better  in  those  things  that  he 
can  skill  of,  than  ten  thousand  others  that  be  igno- 
rant. Wliitgift. 

2.  [skilia,  Islandick,  signifies  to  distin- 
guish.] To  differ;  to  make  difference; 
to  interest;  to  matter.     Not  in  use. 

Whether  the  commandments  of  God  in  scripture 
be  general  or  special,  it  skilleth  not.  Hooker, 

What  skills  it,  if  a  bag  of  stones  or  gold 
About  thy  neck  do  drown  thee;  raise  thy  head, 
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Take  stars  for  money,  stars  not  to  be  told 
By  any  art:  yet  to  be  purchas'd. 
None  is  so  wasteful  as  the  scraping  dame; 
She  loseth  three  for  one;  her  soul,  rest,  fame. 

Herbert. 
He  intending  not  to  make  a  summer  business  of 
it,  but  a  resolute  war,  without  term  prefixed,  until 
he  had  recovered  France,  it  skilled  not  much  when 
he  began  the  war,  especially  having  Calais  at  his 
back  where  he  might  winter.  Bacon. 

Ski'lled,  skil'd.369  adj.  [from  skill.] 
Knowing;  dexterous;  acquainted  with: 
with  of  poetically,  with  in  popularly. 

Of  these  nor  skiWd  nor  studious.  Milton. 

Moses  in  all  the  Egyptian  arts  was  skiWd, 
When  heav'nly  power  that  chosen  vessel  fill'd. 

Denham. 

He  must  be  very  little  skilled  in  the  world,  who 
thinks  that  a  voluble  tongue  shall  accompany  only 
a  good  understanding.  Locke. 

Ski'lless,  skil'l£s.  adj.  [from  skill.'] 
Wanting  skill;  artless.     Not  in  use. 

Nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men  than  you: 
How  features  are  abroad  I  'm  skilless  of.      Shaksp 

Jealously  what  might  befal  your  travel, 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts;  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable.  Shakspeare. 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
Mishapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 
Like  powder  in  a  skilless  soldier's  flask 
Is  set  on  fire.  Shakspeare. 

Ski'llet,  skilTit."  n.  s.  [escuellette,  Fr.] 
A  small  kettle  or  boiler. 
When  light  wing'd  toys 
Offeather'd  Cupid  foil  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  offic'd  instruments, 
Let  house-wives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation.         Shakspeare. 
Break  all  the  wax,  and  in  a  kettle  or  skillet  set 
it  over  a  soft  fire.  Mortimer. 

Skilt,  skilt.  n.  s.  [a  word  used  by  Cleave- 
land,  of  which  I  know  not  either  the 
etymology  or  meaning.] 

Smeitymnus!  ha!  what  art? 
Syriack?  or  Arabick?  or  Welsh?  What  skilt? 
Ape  all  the  bricklayers  that  Babel  built.     Cleavel. 

To  Skim,  skim,  v .  a.  [properly  to  scum, 
from  scum;  escume,  French.] 

1.  To  clear  off  from  the  upper  part,  by 
passing  a  vessel  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face. 

My  coz  Tom,  or  his  coz  Mary, 
Who  hold  the  plough  or  skim  the  dairy, 
My  fav'rite  books  and  pictures  sell.  Prior. 

2.  To  take  by  skimming. 

She  boils  in  ketlles  must  of  wine,  and  skims 
With  leaves  the  dregs  that  overflow  the  brims.  Dry. 

His  principal  studies  were  after  the  works  of 
Titian,  whose  cream  he  has  skimmed.         Dryden. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  covered  with  its  bub- 
bles, while  it  rises,  which  they  skim  off  into  their 
boats,  and  afterwards  separate  in  pots.        Mdison. 

Whilome  I've  seen  her  skim  the  clouted  cream, 
And  press  from  spongy  curds  the  milky  stream.  Gay- 

3.  To  brush  the  surface  slightly;  to  pass 
very  near  the  surface. 

Nor  seeks  in  air  her  humble  flight  to  raise, 
Content  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  seas.      Dryden. 

The  swallow  sfcims  the  river's  wat'ry  face.  Dryd. 

A  winged  eastern  blast  just  skimming  o'er 
The  ocean's  brow,  and  sinking  on  the  shore.  Prior. 

4.  To  cover  superficially.  Improper. 
Perhaps  originally  skint. 

Dang'rous  flats  in  secret  ambush  lay, 
Where  the  false  tides  skim  o'er  the  cover'd  land, 
And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  betray.  Dryd. 


To  Skim,  skim.  v.  n.  To  pass  lightly;  to 
glide  along. 

Thin  airy  shapes  o'er  the  furrows  rise, 
A  dreadful  scene!  and  skim  before  his  eyes.  Mdis. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 
throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the 
main.  Pope. 

Such  as  have  active  spirits,  who  are  ever  skim- 
ming over  the  surface  of  things  with  a  volatile  spi- 
rit, will  fix  nothing  in  their  memory.  Watts. 
They  skim  over  a  science  in  a  very  superficial 
survey,  and  never  lead  their  disciples  into  the 
depths  of  it.  Watts. 
Ski'mbleskamble,  skim'bl-skam-bl.  adj. 
[a  cant  word  formed  by  reduplication 
from  scamble.]     Wandering;  wild. 

A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimbleskamble  stuff, 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.  Shakspeare. 

Ski'mmer,  skim'mur.98  n.  s.  [from  skim.] 
A  shallow  vessel  with  which  the  scum 
is  taken  off. 

Wash  your  wheat  in  three  or  four  waters,  stir- 
ring it  round;  and  with  a  skimmer,  each  time,  take 
off  the  light.  Mortimer. 

Skimmi'lk,    skim-milk',  n.  s.  [skim   and 
milk.]    Milk  from  which  the  cream  has 
been  taken. 
Then  cheese  was  brought;  says  Slouch,  this  e'en 
shall  roll; 
This  is  skimmilk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go.     King. 
SKIN,  skin.  n.  s.  \_skind,  Danish.] 

1.  The  natural  covering  of  the  flesh.  It 
consists  of  the  cuticle,  outward  skin,  or 
scarfskin,  which  is  thin  and  insensible; 
and  the  cutis,  or  inner  skin,  extremely 
sensible. 

The  body  is  consumed  to  nothing,  the  skin  feel- 
ing rough  and  dry  like  leather  Harvey. 

The  priest  on  skins  of  offerings  takes  his  ease, 
And  nightly  visions  in  his  slumbers  sees.     Lh-yden. 

2.  Hide;  pelt;  that  which  is  taken  irom 
animals  to  make  parchment  or  leather. 

On  whose  top  he  strow'd 
A  wild  goat's  shaggy  skin;  and  then  bestow'd 
His  own  couch  on  it.  Chapman. 

3.  The  body;  the  person:  in  ludicrous 
speech. 

We  meet  with  many  of  these  dangerous  civilities, 
wherein  'tis  hard  for  a  man  to  save  both  his  skin 
and  his  credit.  VEstrange. 

4.  A  husk. 
To  Skin,  skin.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  flay;  to  strip  or  divest  of  the  skin. 

The  beavers  run  to  the  door  to  make  their  es- 
cape, are  there  entangled  in  the  nets,  seized  by  the 
Indians,  and  immediately  skinned.  Ellis. 

2.  To  cover  with  the  skin. 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.  Shakspeare. 

Authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Has  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself, 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  th'  top.  Shakspeare. 

The  wound  was  skinned;  but  the  strength  of  his 
thigh  was  not  restored.  Dryden. 

It  only  patches  up  and  skins  it  over,  but  reaches 
not  to  the  bottom  of  the  sore.  Locke. 

The  last  stage  of  healing,  or  skinning  over,  is 
called  cicatrization.  Shaip. 

3.  To  cover  superficially. 

What  I  took  for  solid  earth  was  only  heaps  of 
rubbish,  skinned  over  with   a  covering  of  vege- 
tables. Jlddison. 
Ski'nflint,    skin'flint.   n.  s.    [skin    and 
Jlint.]     A  niggardly  person. 


Skink,  skingk.  n.  *.  [pcenc,  Saxon.] 

1.  Drink;  any  thing  potable. 

2.  Pottage. 
Scotch  skink,  which  is  a  pottage  of  strong  nou- 
rishment, is  made  with  the  knees  and  sinews  of 
beef,  but  long  boiled:  jelly  also  of  knuckles  of  veal. 

Bacon. 

To  Skink,  skingk.  -v.  n.  [pcencan,  Sax.] 

To  serve  drink.     Both  noun  and  verb 

are  wholly  obsolete. 

Ski'nker,  skingk'ur.  n.  s.    [from  skink.]. 

One  that  serves  drink. 

I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapt  even 
now  into  my  hand  by  an  under  skinker;  one  that 
never  spake  other  English  in  his  life,  than  eight 
shillings  and  six-pence,  and  you  are  welcome,  sir. 

Shakspeare. 
Hang  up  all  the  poor  hop-drinkers, 
Cries  old  Sym,  the  king  of  skinkers.      Ben  Jonson. 

His  mother  took  the  cup  the  clown  had  fill'd: 
The  reconciler  bowl  went  round  the  board, 
Which,  emptied,  the  rude  skinker  still  restor'd. 

Dryden. 
Ski'nned,    skin'd se9  adj.    [from    skin."] 
Having  skin. 

When  the  ulcer  becomes  foul,  and  discharges  a 

nasty  ichor,  the  edges  in  process  of  time  tuck  in, 

and,  growing  skinned  and  hard,  give  it  the  name 

of  callous.  Sharp. 

Ski'nner,  skin'nnr.98  n.  s.  [from  skin.] 

A  dealer  in  skins,  or  pelts. 
Ski'nniness,  skin'ne-n£s.  n.  s.  [from  skin- 
ny.] The  quality  of  being  skinny. 

Ski'nny,  skin'ne.  adj.  [from  skin.]    Con- 
sisting only  of  skin;  wanting  flesh. 

Her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips.  Shakspeare. 

Lest  the  asperity  of  these  cartilages  of  the  wind- 
pipe should  hurt  the  gullet,  which  is  tender  and  of 
a  skinny  substance,  these  annulary  gristles  are  not 
made  round;  but  where  the  gullet  touches  the  wind- 
pipe, there,  to  fill  up  the  circle,  is  only  a  soft  mem- 
brane, which  may  easily  give  way.  Ray. 

His  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet.     Mdison. 

To  SKIP,  skip.  v.  n.  \jquittire,  Italian; 
esquirer,  Fr.  I  know  not  whether  it 
may  not  come,  as  a  diminutive,  from 
scafie.] 
1.  To  fetch  quick  bounds;  to  pass  by 
quick  leaps;  to  bound  lightly  and  joy- 
fully. 

Was  not  Israel  a  derision  unto  thee?  Was  he 
found  among  thieves?  For  since  thou  spakest  of  him, 
thou  skippedst  for  joy.  Jeremiah. 

The  queen,  bound  with  love's  powerful'st  charm, 
Sat  with  Pigwiggin  arm  in  arm: 
Her  merry  maids,  that  thought  no  harm, 
About  the  room  were  skipping.  Di-ayton. 

At  spur  or  switch  no  more  he  skipt, 
Or  meuded  pace,  than  Spaniard  whipt.    Hudibras. 

The  earth-born  race 
O'er  ev'ry  bill  and  verdant  pasture  stray, 
Skip  o'er  the  lawns,  and  by  the  rivers  play.  Blackm. 


John  skipped  from  room  to  room,  ran  up  stairs 
and  down  stairs,  peeping  into  every  cranny  Jirbuth. 

Tlius  each  hand  promotes  the  pleasing  pain, 
And  quick  sensations  skip  from  vein  to  vein.  Pope- 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day; 
Had  he  thy  reason  would  he  skip  and  play?     Pope. 
.     To    Skip    over.      To     pass    without 
notice. 

Pope  Pius  II.  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  former 
popes  did  wisely  to  set  the  lawyers  a-work  to  de- 
bate, whether  the  donation  of  Constantine  the 
great  to  Sylvester  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony  were 
good  or  valid  in  law  or  no;  the  better  to  skip  over 
the  matter  in  fact,  whether  there  was  ever  any 
such  thing  at  all  or  no.  Bacon. 
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A  gentleman  made  it  a  rule  in  reading,  to  skip 
over  all  sentences  where  he  spied  a  note  of  admi- 
ration at  the  end.  Swift. 

To  Skip,  skip.  v.  a.  [esquirer,  French.] 

1 .  To  miss;  to  pass. 

Let  not  thy  sword  skip  one: 
Pity  uot  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard; 
He  is  au  usurer.  Shakspeare. 

They  who  have  a  mind  to  see  the  issue,  may  skip 
these  two  chapters,  and  proceed  to  the  following. 

Burnet. 

2.  In  the  following  example  skip  is  active 
or  neuter,  as  over  is  thought  an  adverb 
or  preposition. 

Although  to  engage  very  far  in  such  a  metaphysi- 
cal speculation  were  Utitit,  when  I  only  endeavour 
to  explicate  fluidity,  yet  we  dare  not  quite  skip  it 
over,  lest  wc  be  accused  of  overseeing  it.       Boyle. 

Skip,  skip.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  light 
leap  or  bound. 

He  looked  very  curiously  upon  himself,  some- 
times fetching  a  little  skip,  as  if  he  had  said  his 
strength  had  nut  yet  forsaken  him.  Sidney. 

You  will  make  so  large  a  skip  as  to  cast  yourself 
from  the  land  into  the  water.  More. 

Ski'pjack,  skip'jak.  n.  s.  \_skifi  and  jack.] 
An  upstart. 

The  want  of  shame  or  brains  does  not  presently 
entitle  every  little  skipjack  to  the  board's  end  in 
the  cabinet.  L'Estrange. 

Ski'pkennel,  skip'ken-nil.  n.  s.  \_skifi  and 

kennel.']     A  lackey;  a  footboy. 
Ski'pper,  skip'pur.9s  n.s.  [scAi/z/zer,Dut.] 
A  shipmaster  or  shipboy. 

Are  not  you  afraid  of  being  drowned  too?  No, 

not  I,  says  the  skipper.  VEstrange. 

No  doubt  you  will  return  very  much  improved. 

Yes,  refined  like  a  Dutch  skipper  from  a  whale 

fishing.  Congreve. 

Ski'ppet,  skip'pit.  n.  s.  [probably  from 
*£>#•]     A  small  boat.     Not  used. 

Upon  the  bank  they  sitting  did  espy 
A  dainty  damsel  dressing  of  her  hair, 
By  whom  a  little  skippet  floating  did  appear.  F.Qu. 

Ski'rmish,  skeYmish.108  n.  s.  [from  ys 
and  carm,  Welsh,  the  shout  of  war: 
whence  ysgarm,  and  ysgarmes,  old 
Uritish  words.  Maes  a  naw  'sgarmes 
a  wnan,  says  an  ancient  writer.  Escar- 
mouche,  French.] 

1.  A  slight  fight;  less  than  a  set  battle. 

One  battle,  yes,  a  skirmish  more  there  was 
With  adverse  fortune  fought  by  Cartismand; 
Her  subjects  most  revolt.  Philips. 

2.  A  contest;  a  contention. 

There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  signior 
Beneflick  and  her:  they  never  meet  but  there's  a 
skirmish  of  wit.  Shakspeare. 

The  skirmishes  expire  not  with  the  first  pro- 
pugners  of  the  opinions:  they  perhaps  began  as 
single  duellers;  but  then  they  soon  have  their  par- 
tisans and  abettors,  who  not  only  enhance,  but 
entail  the  feud  to  posterity.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Ski'rmish,  skeVmlsh.  v.  n.  [escar- 
moitcher,  Fr.  from  the  noun.]  To  figbt 
loosely;  to  fight  in  parties  before  or 
after  the  shock  of  the  main  battle. 

Ready  to  charge,  and  to  retire  at  will; 
Though  broken,  scatter'd,  fled,  they  skirmish  still. 

Fairfax. 

A   gentleman   volunteer,   skirmishing  with   (he 

enemy  before  Worcester,  was  run  through  his  arm 

m  the  middle  of  the  biceps  with  a  sword,  and  shot 

with  a  musket-bullet  in  the  same  shoulder.  Wisem. 

I'll  pass  by  the  little  skirmishings  on  either  side. 

Alterbury. 


Ski'rmisher,   skeYmish-ur.   n.  s.  [from 
skirmish.']    He  who  skirmishes. 

Ainsiuorth. 
To  Skirre,  sker.  v.  a.  [This  word  seems 
to  be  derived  from  fcip.,  Saxon,  pure, 
clean;  unless  it  should  be  rather  de- 
duced from  o-Kiprxu.]  To  scour;  to 
ramble  over  in  order  to  clear. 

Send  out  more  horses,  skirre  the  country  round; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.  Shakspeare. 

To  Skirre,  sker.  v.  n.  To  scour;  to  scud; 
to  run  in  haste. 

We'll  make  them  skirre  away  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.  Shakspeare. 
Ski'rret,  skeYrit.9a  n.  s.  [sisarum,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 
Skirrets  are  a  sort  of  roots  propagated  by  seed. 

Mortimer. 
Skirt,  skert.108  n.  s.  [skiorte,  Swedish.] 

1 .  The  loose  edge  of  a  garment;  that  part 
which  hangs  loose  below  the  waist. 

It's  but  a  nightgown  in  respect  of  yours;  cloth  of 
gold  and  cuts,  side  sleeves  and  skirts,  round  under- 
borne  with  a  bluish  tinsel.  Shakspeare. 

As  Samuel  turned  about  to  go  away,  he  laid  hold 
upon  the  skirt  of  his  mantle,  and  it  rent.      1  Sam. 

2.  The  edge  of  any  part  of  the  dress. 

A  narrow  lace,  or  a  small  skirt  of  ruffled  linen, 
which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  be- 
fore, and  crosses  the  breast,  being  a  part  of  the 
tucker,  is  called  the  modesty-piece.  Addison. 

3.  Edge;  margin;  border;  extreme  part. 

He  should  seat  himself  at  Athie,  upon  the  skirt 
of  that  unquiet  country.  Spenser. 

Ye  mists,  that  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise.  Milton. 

Though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall'd 
To  life  prolcng'd,  and  promis'd  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold,  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore.  Milton. 

The  northern  skirts  that  join  to  Syria  have  en- 
tered into  the  conquests  or  commerce  of  the  four 
great  empires;  but  that  which  seems  to  have  se- 
cured the  other  is,  the  stony  and  sandy  desarts, 
through  which  no  army  can  pass.  Temple. 

Upon  the  skirts 
Of  Arragon  our  squander'd  troops  he  rallies.  Dryd. 
To  Skirt,  skert.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  border;  to  run  along  the  edge. 
Temple  skirteth  this  hundred  on  the  waste  side. 

Careie. 
Of  all  these  bounds, 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champaigns  rich'd, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide  skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady.  Shakspeare. 

The  middle  pair 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold. 

Milton. 
A  spacious  circuit  on  the  hill  there  stood, 
Level  and  wide,  and  skirted  round  with  wood. 

Addison. 
Dark  cypresses  the  skirling  sides  adorn'd, 
And  gloomy  eugh  trees,  which  for  ever  mourn'd. 

Harte. 
SKFTTISH,  skit'tish.    adj.  [skyc,    Da- 
nish; scheiv,  Dutch.] 

1.  Shy;  easily  frighted. 

A  restiff  skittish  jade  had  gotten  a  trick  of  rising, 
starting,  and  flying  out  at  her  own  shadow. 

VEstrange. 

2.  Wanton;  volatile;  hasty;  precipitate. 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits, 
Sets  all  on  hazard.  Shakspeare. 

He  still  resolv'd,  to  mend  the  matter, 
T'  adhere  and  cleave  the  obstinater; 
And,  still  the  skittisher  and  looser 
Her  freaks,  appcar'd  to  sit  the  closer.      Hudibras. 

3.  Changeable;  fickle. 


Some  men  sleep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 
While  others  play  the  ideots  in  her  eyes.     Shaksp- 

Such  as  I  am,  all  true  lovers  are; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  notions  else, 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd.  Shakspeare. 

Ski'ttishly,  skit'tlsh-le.  adv.  [from  skit- 
tish.] Wantonly;  uncertainly;  fickly. 
Ski'ttishness,    skit'tish-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

skittish.]  Wantonness;  fickleness. 
Skonce,  sk&nse.  n.  s.  [See  Sconce.] 

Heynard  ransacketh  every  corner  of  his  wily 
skonce,  and  bestirreth  the  utmost  of  his  nimble 
stumps  to  quit  his  coat  from  their  jaws.        Carew. 

Skreen,  skreen.246  n.  s.  \_escran,  escrein, 
French,  which  JMinshenv  derives  from 
secerniculum,  Latin.  JVimis  violenter, 
ut  solely  says  Skinner;  which  may  be 
true  as  to  one  of  the  senses:  but  if  the 
first  sense  of  skreen  be  a  kind  of  coarse 
sieve  or  riddle,  it  may  perhaps  come,  if 
not  from  cribrum,  from  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  cerno.] 

1.  A  riddle  or  coarse  sieve. 

A  skuttle  or  skreen  to  rid  soil  fro'  the  corn. 

Tusser. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  the  sun  or  weather 
is  kept  off. 

To  cheapen  fans,  or  buy  a  skreen.  Prior. 

So  long  condemn'd  to  fires  and  skreens, 
You  dread  the  waving  of  these  greens.  Anon. 

3.  Shelter;  concealment. 

Fenc'd  from  day  by  night's  eternal  skreen; 
Unknown  to  heav'n,  and  to  myself  unseen.     Dryd. 
To    Skreen,   skreen.    v.   a.    [from   the 
noun.] 

1.  To  riddle;  to  sift.  A  term  yet  used 
among  masons  when  they  sift  sand  for 
mortar. 

2.  To  shade  from  sun  or  light,  or  weather. 

3.  To  keep  off  light  or  weather. 

The  curtains  closely  drawn,  the  light  to  skreen  • 
Thus  cover'd  with  an  artificial  night, 
Sleep  did  his  office.  Dryden. 

The  waters  mounted  up  into  the  air:  their  inter- 
position betwixt  the  earth  and  the  sun  skreen  and 
fence  off  the  heat,  otherwise  insupportable. 

Woodward. 

4.  To  shelter;  to  protect. 

Ajax  intcrpos'd 
His  sevenfold  shield,  and  skreen'd  Laertes'  son, 
When  the  insulting  Trojans  urg'd  him  sore. 

Philips. 

He  that  travels  with  them  is  to  skreen  tnetn,  and 
get  them  out  when  they  have  run  themselves  into 
the  briars.  ^fo. . 

His  majesty  encouraged  his  subjects  to  make 
mouths  at  their  betters,  and  afterwards  skreened 
them  from  punishment.  Spectator. 

The  scales,  of  which  the  scarf-skin  is  composed, 
are  designed  to  fence  the  orifices  of  the  secretory 
ducts  of  the  miliary  glands,  and  to  skrern  the 
nerves  from  external  injuries.  Cheynt. 

Skue,  sku336  adj.  [Of  this  word  there  is 
found  no  satisfactory  derivation.]  Ob- 
lique; sidelong.  It  is  most  used  in  the 
adverb  askue. 

Several  have  imagined  that  thisafttu  posture  of 
the  axis  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing,  and  that  if  the 
poles  had  been  erect  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptick, 
all  mankind  would  have  enjoyed  a  very  paradise. 

Bentley. 
To  Skulk,  skulk,  v.  n.  To  hide;  to  lurk 
in  fear  or  malice. 

Discover'd,  and  defeated  of  your  prey, 
You  !kulk,d  behind  the  fence,  and  sneak'd  away. 

Dryden. 
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While  publick  good  aloft  in  pomp  they  wield, 
And  private  interest  skulks  behind  the  shield. 

Young. 
SKULL,    skul.  n.  s.    [skiola,    Islandick; 
skatti,  Islandick,  a  head.] 

1.  The  bone  that  encloses  the  head:  it  is 
made  up  of  several  pieces,  which,  being 
joined  together,  form  a  considerable 
cavity,  which  contains  the  brain  as  in  a 
box,  and  it  is  proportionate  to  the  big- 
ness of  the  brain.  Quincy. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems.  Shaksp. 

With  redoubled  strokes  he  plies  his  head; 
But  drives  the  batter'd  skull  within  the  brains. 

Dryden. 

2.  [r*ceole,'Saxon,  a  company."]    A  shoal. 
See  Scull. 

Repair  to  the  river,  where  you  have  seen  them 

swim  in  skulls  or  shoals.  Walton. 

Sku'llcap,  skul'kap.  n.  s.  A  head  piece 

Sku'llcap,  skul'kap.  n. 

A  plant. 


loured  by  the  ether;  approaching  the 

sky. 

Of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
T'  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  Shakspeare. 

Sky'lark,  skei'lark.  n.s.  [sky  and  lark.] 


s.  [cassida,  Lat.] 


SKY,  skei.160  n.  s.  [sky,  Danish.] 

1.  The  region  which  surrounds  this  earth 
beyond  the  atmosphere.  It  is  taken  for 
the  whole  region  without  the  earth. 

The  mountains"  their  broad  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky.     Milton. 

The  maids  of  Argos,  who  with  frantic  cries, 
And  imitated  lowings,  fill'd  the  skies.    Roscommon. 

Raise  all  thy  winds,  with  night  involve  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  heavens. 

The  thundcrer's  bolt,  you  know, 
Sky  planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts.     Shaksp. 

What  is  this  knowledge  but  the  sky  stol'n  fire, 
For  which  the  thief  still  chain'd  in  ice  doth  sit? 

Davies. 
Wide  is  the  fronting  gate,  and,  rais'd  on  high, 
With  adamantine  columns  threats  the  sky.  Dryden. 

3.  The  weather;  the  climate. 

Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer 
with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  skies 

Shakspeare. 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heav'n  repine, 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine. 

Addison. 

Sky'ey,  skei'e.  adj.  [from  sky.  Not  very 
elegantly  formed.]     Ethereal. 

A  breath  thou  art, 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences, 
That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
Hourly  afflict.  Shakspeare. 

Sky'colour,  skei'kul-ur.  n.  s.  [sky  and 
colour.']     An  azure  colour;  the  colour 

of  the  sky. 

A  solution  as  clear  as  water,  with  only  a-  light 
touch  of  sky-colour,  but  nothing  near  so  high  as  the 
ceruleous  tincture  of  silver.  Boyle. 

Sky'ooloured,    skei'k&l-ur'd.   adj.  [sky 
and  colour.']  Blue;  azure;  like  the  sky. 
This  your  Ovid  himself  has  hinted,  when  he  tells 
us  that  the  blue  water-nymphs  are  dressed  in  sky- 
coloured  garments.  Addison. 
Sky'died,  skei'dide.   adj.  [sky  and  die'] 
Coloured  like  the  sky. 
There  figs,  skydyed,  a  purple  hue  disclose.  Pope. 
Sky'ed,  skeide.  adj.  [from  sky.]     Enve- 
loped by  the  skies.     This  is  unauthor- 
ized and  inelegant. 

The  pale  deluge  floats 
O'er  the  sky'd  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale. 

Thomson. 
Sky'ish,   skei'ish.  adj.  [from  sky.]     Co- 


A  lark  that  mounts  and  sings 

He  next  proceeded  to  the  skylark,  mounting  up 

by  a  proper  scale  of  notes,  and  afterwards  falling  to 

the  ground  with  a  very  easy  descent.         Spectator. 

Sky'light,     skei'lite.     n.   s.    [sky    and 

light.]  A  window  placed   in   a  room, 

not  laterally,  but  in  the  ceiling. 

A  monstrous  fowl  dropped  through  the  sky-light, 

near  his  wife's  apartment.        Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Sky'rooket,    skei'rok-it.  n.  s.  [sky   and 

rocket.]  A  kind  of  firework,  which  flies 

high,  and  burns  as  it  flies. 

1  consider  a  comet,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
vulgar,  a  blazing  star,  as  a  skyrocket  discharged  by 
an  hand  that  is  almighty.  Addison. 

Slab,  slab.  n.  s. 

A  puddle.  Ainsivorth. 

2.  A  plane  of  stone:  as,  a  marble  slab. 
Slab,  slab.  adj.  [a  word,  I  suppose,  of  the 
same  original  with  slabber,  or  slaver.] 
Thick;  viscous;  glutinous; 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab; 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.  Shakspeare. 

To  Sla'bber,  slab'bur,  or  slob'bur.  v.  n. 
[slabben,  slabberen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  let  the  spittle  fall  from  the  mouth; 
to  drivel. 

2.  To  shed  or  pour  any  thing. 
To  Sla'bber,   slab'btir,  or  slob'bur.  v.  a. 

[slaver  is  the  word  used.] 
t .  To  smear  with  spittle. 

He  slabbered  me  all  over,  from  cheek  to  cheek, 
with  his  great  tongue.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  shed;  to  spill. 

The  milk-pan  and  cream-pot  so  slabbered  and  tost, 
That  butter  is  wanting,  and  cheese  is  half  lost. 

Tusser. 

Sla'bberer,  slab'bfir-ur.98 n  s.  [from  slab- 
ber.] He  who  slabbers;  an  ideot. 

Sla'bby,  slab'be.  adj.  [the  same  with 
slab.] 

1.  Thick;  viscous.  Not  used. 
In  the  cure  of  an  ulcer,  with  a  moist  intemperies, 

slobby  and  greasy  medicaments  are  to  be  forborn, 
and  drying  to  be  used.  Wiseman. 

2.  Wet;  floody:  in  low  language. 
When  waggish  boys  the  stunted  besom  ply, 

To  rid  the  slabby  pavements,  pass  not  by.         Gay. 

SLACK,  slak.  adj.  [plaec,  Saxon;  slakcn, 

Islandick;  yslack,  Welsh;  laxus,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  tense;  not  hard  drawn;  loose. 
The  vein  in  the  arm  is  that  which  Aretaus  com- 
monly opens;  and  he  gives  a  particular  caution,  in 
this  case,  to  make  a  slack  compression,  for  fear  of 
exciting  a  convulsion.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Relaxed;  weak;  not  holding  fast. 
All  his  joints  relax'd: 

From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed. 

Milton. 
Remiss;  not  diligent;   not  eager;   not 
fervent, 

Thus  much  help  and  furtherance  is  more  yield- 
ed, in  that,  if  so  be  our  zeal  and  devotion  to  God- 
ward  be  slack,  the  alacrity  and  fervour  of  others 
serveth  as  a  present  spur.  Hooker. 

Seeing  his  soldiers  slack  and  timorous,  he  re- 
proved them  of  cowardice  and  treason.        Knolles. 


Nor  were  it  just,  would  he  resume  that  shape. 
That  slack  devotion  should  his  thunder  'scape. 

Wallet 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 
Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  slack:         Hudibras 

4.  Not  violent;  not  rapid. 
Their  pace  was  formal,  grave  and  slack: 

His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack.        Dryden. 

5.  Not  intense. 
A  handful  of  slack  dried  hops  spoil  many  pounds 

by  taking  away  their  pleasant  smell.        Mortimer" 

To  Slack,  slak.  }     v.  n.    [from 

To  Sla'cken,  slak'k'n.103  }         the  adjec- 
tive.] 

1.  To  be  remiss;  to  neglect. 
When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  slack 

not  to  pay  it.  Deuteronomy 

2.  To  lose  the  power  of  cohesion. 
The  fire,  in  lime  burnt,  lies  hid,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  cold;  but  water  excitesjit again,  where- 
by it  slacks  and  crumbles  into  fine  powder.  Moxon, 

3.  To  abate. 
Whence  these  raging  fires 

Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Milton 

i.  To  languish;  to  fail;  to  flag.       Ainsiv. 
To  Slack,  slak.  > 

To  Sla'cken,  slak'k'n.  £ 


v.  a. 


1.  To  loosen;  to  make  less  tight. 
Ah!  generous  youth,  that  wish  forbear; 

Slack  all  thy  sails,  and  fear  to  come.  Dryden 

Had  Ajax  been  employ'd,  our  slacken'd  sails 
Had  still  at  Aulis  waited  happy  gales.         Dryden 

2.  To  relax;  to  remit. 

This  makes  the  pulses  beat,  and  lungs  respire; 
This  holds  the  sinews  like  a  bridle's  reins; 
And  makes  the  body  to  advance,  retire, 
To  turn,  or  stop,  as  she  them  slacks  or  strains. 

Davies. 
Taught  power's  due  use  to  people  and  to  kings, 
Taught  nor  to  slack  nor  strain  its  tender  strings. 

Pope. 

3.  To  ease;  to  mitigate.     Philifis  seems 
to  have  used  it  by  mistake  for  slake. 

Men,  having  been  brought  up  at  home  under  a 
strict  rule  of  duty,  always  restrained  by  sharp  pe- 
nalties from  lewd  behaviour,  so  soon  as  they  come 
thither,  where  they  see  laws  more  slackly  tended, 
and  the  hard  restraint  which  they  were  used  unto 
now  slacked,  they  grow  more  loose.  Spenser. 

If  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  mansion.  Milton. 

On  our  account  has  Jove, 
Indulgent,  to  all  moons  some  succulent  plant 
Allow'd,  that  poor  helpless  man  might  slack 
His  present  thirst,  and  matter  find  for  toil.  Philips. 

4.  To  remit  for  want  of  eagerness. 

My  guards 
Are  you,  great  powers,  and  th'  unbated  strength 
Of  a  firm  conscience;  which  shall  arm  each  step 
Ta'en  for  the  state,  and  teach  me  slack  no  pace. 

Ben  Jonson. 

With  such  delay  well  pleas'd,  they  slack  their 

course.  Milton. 

To  cause  to  be  remitted;  to  make  to 
abate. 

You  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken  or  slack 
a  motion,  than  raise  or  cease  it;  as  it  is  easier  to 
make  a  dog  go  slower  than  make  him  stand  still. 

Bacon. 

This  doctrine  must  supersede  and  slacken  all  in- 
dustry and  endeavour,  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
that  which  hath  been  promised  to  be  accepted  by 
Christ;  and  leave  nothing  to  us  to  deliberate  or  at- 
tempt, but  only  to  obey  our  fate.  Hammond. 

Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools, 
The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare;  more  apt 
To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge, 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

Milton. 


SLA 


SLA 


SLA 


Balls  of  this  metal  slack'd  Atlanta's  pace, 
And  011  the  am'rous  youth  bestow'd  the  race. 

Waller. 

One  conduces  to  the  poet's  aim,  which  he  is 
driving  on  in  every  line :  the  other  slackens  his  pace, 
and  diverts  him  from  his  way.  Dryden. 

6.  To  relieve;  to  unbend. 

Here  have  I  seen  the  king,  when  great  affairs 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  his  cares, 
Attended  to  the  chase  by  all  the  flow'r 
Of  youth,  whose  hopes  a  nobler  prey  devour. 

Denham. 

7.  To  withhold;  to  use  less  liberally. 

He  that  so  generally  is  good,  must  of  necessity 
hold  his  virtue  to  you,  whose  worthiness  would  stir 
it  up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than  slack  it  where 
there  is  such  abundance.  Shakspeare. 

8.  To  crumble;  to  deprive  of  the  power 
of  cohesion. 

Some  unslacked  lime  cover  with  ashes,  and  let  it 
stand  till  rain  comes  to  slack  the  lime;  then  spread 
them  together.  Mortimer. 

9.  To  neglect. 

Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  attendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine? 
If  then  they  chanc'd  to  slack  ye, 
We  could  controul  them.  Shakspeare. 

This  good  chance,  that  thus  much  favoureth, 
He  slacks  not.  Daniel. 

Slack  not  the  good  presage,  while  heav'n  inspires 
Our  minds  to  dare,  and  gives  the  ready  fires. 

Dryden. 

10.  To   repress;  to  make   less  quick  or 
forcible. 

I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think  my 
presence 
Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  slacken^  'em  to  arms. 

Mdison. 
Slack,  slak.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb/]  Small 
coal;   coal   broken  in    small   parts:   as 
slacked  lime  turns  to  powder. 
Sla'ckly,  slak'le.  adv.  [from  slack.] 

1 .  Loosely;  not  tightly;  not  closely. 

2.  Negligently;  remissly. 

That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  convey'd, 
So  slackly  guarded,  and  the  search  so  slow 
That  could  not  trace  them.  Shakspeare. 

Sla'okness,    slak'nes.  n.  s.  [from  slack.] 

1.  Looseness;  not  tightness. 

2.  Negligence;  inattention;  remissness. 

It  concerneth  the  duty  of  the  church  by  law  to 
provide,  that  the  looseness  and  slackness  of  men 
may  not  cause  the  commandments  of  God  to  be  un- 
executed. Hooker. 

These  thy  offices, 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness.  Shakspeare. 

From  man's  effeminate  slackness  it  begins, 
Who  should  better  hold  his  place 
By  wisdom,  and  superior  gifts  receiv'd.       Milton. 

3.  Want  of  tendency;  tardiness. 

When  they  have  no  disposition  to  shoot  out  above 
their  lips,  there  is  a  slackness  to  heal,  and  a  cure  is 
very  difficultly  effected.  Sharp. 

4.  Weakness;  not  force;  not  intenseness. 

Through  the  slackness  of  motion,  or  long  banish- 
ment from  the  air,  it  might  gather  some  aptness  to 
putrefy.  Brerewood. 

Slag,  slag.  n.  s.  The  dross  or  recrement 
of  metal. 

Not  only  the  calces  but  the  glasses  of  metal  may 

be  of  differing  colours  from  the  natural  colour  of 

the  metal,  as  I  have  observed  about  the  glass  or 

slag  of  copper.  Boyle. 

Slaie,  sla.  n.  s.  A  weaver's  reed. 

Ainstoorth. 
Slain,  slane.      The  participle  passive  of 
slay. 
The  slain  of  the  Lord  shall  be  many.        Isaiah. 


The  king  grew  vain, 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he 
slew  the  slain.  Dryden. 

To  Slake,  slake,  v.  a.  [from  slack,  Skin- 
ner; from  slock,  Islandick,  to  quench, 
Lye."] 

1.  To  quench;  to  extinguish. 

He  did  always  strive 
Himself  with  salves  to  health  for  to  restore, 
And  slake  the  heavenly  fire  that  raged  evermore. 

Spenser. 
If  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 

Shakspeare. 
She  with  her  cold  hand  slakes 
His  spirits,  the  sparks  of  life,  and  chills  his  heart. 

Crashaw. 
From  lulus'  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed: 
Amaz'd,  with  running  water  we  prepare 
To  quench  the  sacred  fire,  and  slake  his  hair. 

Dryden. 

The  fragrant  fruit  from  bending  branches  shake, 

And  with  the  chrystal  stream  their  thirst  at  pleasure 

slake.  Blackmore. 

Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chace ; 

Amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst. 

•flddison. 

2.  It  is  used  of  lime:  so  that  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  original  notion  of  To 
slack  or  slake  lime,  be  to  powder  or 
quench  it. 

That  which  he  saw  happened  to  be  fresh  lime, 
and  gathered  before  any  rain  had  fallen  to  slake  it. 

Woodward. 
To  Slake,  slake.  i>.  n.  [This  is  apparent- 
ly from  slack.] 

1.  To  grow  less  tense;  to  be  relaxed. 

If  she  the  body's  nature  did  partake, 
Her  strength  would  with  the  body's  strength  decay, 

But  when  the  body's  strongest  sinews  slake, 
Then  is  the  soul  most  active,  quick,  and  gay. 

Davies. 

2.  To  go  out;  to  be  extinguished. 

She  perceiving  that  his  flame  did  slake, 
And  lov'd  her  only  for  his  trophy's  sake.  Brown. 
To  Slam,  slam.  v.  a.  \lema,  Islandick; 
schlagen,  Dutch.]  To  slaughter;  to 
crush.  A  word  not  used  but  in  low  con- 
versation. 
To  SLA'NDER,  slan'dur.?3  v.  a.  [esclaun- 
drie,  Fr.  scandalum,  Lat.]  To  censure 
falsely;  to  belie. 

Slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent. 

Shakspeare. 
He  hath  slandered  thy  servant  unto  the  king. 

2  Samuel. 
Give  me  leave  to  speak  as  earnestly  in  truly  com- 
mending it,  as  you  have  done  in  untruly  and  un- 
kindly defacing  and  slandering  it.  Whitgift. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 
By  practice  harden'd  in  thy  slandering  trade; 
Obtending  heav'n  for  whate'er  ills  befall, 
And  sputt'ring  under  specious  names  thy  gall. 

Dryden. 
Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slander'd  one, 
But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone.  Pope. 

Sla'nder,  slan'dur.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  False  invective. 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues; 
When  cut-purses  come  not  to  throngs.  Shakspeare. 
Since  that,  we  hear  he  is  in  arms, 

We  think  not  so; 
Yet  charge  the  consul  with  our  harms, 

That  let  him  go: 
So  in  our  censure  of  the  state 


We  still  do  wander, 
And  make  the  careful  magistrate 

The  mark  of  slander.  Ben  Jonson. 

We  are  not  to  be  dejected  by  the  slanders  and 
calumnies  of  bad  men,  because  our  integrity  shall 
then  be  cleared  by  him  who  cannot  err  in  judg- 
ment. Nelson. 

2.  Disgrace;  reproach. 

Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins.       Shaksp. 

3.  Disreputation;  ill  name. 

You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter, 
After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers, 
Ill-eyed  unto  you.  Shakspeare. 

Sla'nderer,  slan'dur-ur.  n.  s.  [from  slan- 
der/] One  who  belies  another;  one 
who  lays  false  imputations  on  another. 
In  your  servants  suffer  any  offence  against  your- 
self rather  than  against  God:  endure  not  that  they 
should  be  railers  or  slanderers,  tell-tales,  or  sowers 
of  dissension.  Taylor. 

Thou  shall  answer  for  this,  thou  slanderer! 

Dryden. 
Sla'nderous,  slan'dur-us.31*  adj.  [from 
slander.] 

1.  Uttering  reproachful  falsehoods. 

What  king  so  strong 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  sland'rous  tongue. 

Shakspeare. 
To  me  belongs 
The  care  to  shun  the  blast  of  sland'rous  tongues; 
Let  malice,  prone  the  virtuous  to  defame, 
Thus  with  wild  censure  taint  my  spotless  name. 

Pope. 

2.  Containing  reproachful  falsehoods;  ca- 
lumnious. 

I  was  never  able  till  now  to  choke  the  mouth  of 
such  detractors  with  the  certain  knowledge  of  their 
slanderous  untruths.  Spenser. 

We  lay  these  honours  on  this  man, 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads. 

Shakspeare. 
As  by  flattery  a  man  opens  his  bosom  to  his  mor- 
tal enemy,  so  by  detraction  and  as/anrferoiwmisre- 
port  he  shuts  the  same  to  his  best  friends.  South . 
Sla'nderously,  slan'dur-us-le.arfx/.  [from 
slanderous.]  Calumniously;  with  false 
reproach. 

I  may  the  better  satisfy  them  who  object  these 
doubts,  and  slanderously  bark  at  the  courses  which 
are  held  against  that  traitorous  earl  and  his  adhe- 
rents. Speiiser. 

They  did  slanderously  object 
How  that  they  durst  not  hazard  to  present 
In  person  their  defences.  Daniel. 

Slang,  slang.  The  preterit  of  sling. 
David  slang  a  stone,  and  smote  the  Philistine. 

1  Samuel- 
Slank,  slangk.  n.  s.  [alga  marina.]     An 
herb.  Ainsivorth. 

SLANT,  slant.?8  \       adj.    [from 

SLANTING,  slant'ing.  }  slanghe,  a  ser- 
pent, Dutch.  Skinner.]  Oblique;  not 
direct;  not  perpendicular. 

Late  the  clouds 
Justling,  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 
Tine  the  slant  lightning;  whose  thwart  flame  driv'n 

down 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  and  pine.     Milton. 
The  sun  round  the  globe  describes  th'  equator 
line, 
By  which  wise  means  he  can  the  whole  survey 
With  a  direct  or  with  a.  slanting  ray, 
In  the  succession  of  a  night  and  day.      Blackmore. 
Sla'ntly,  slant'le.78       ?  adv.  [from 

Sla'ntwise,  slant'wize.  }  slant.]  Obli- 
quely; not  perpendicularly;  slope. 

Some  maketh  a  hollowncss  half  a  foot  deep, 
With  sower  sets  in  it,  set  slantwise  asleep .  Tusser. 
SLAP,  slap.  n.  s.  [schla/i,  German.]    A 
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blow.  Properly  with  the  hand  open,  or 

with  something  rather  broad  than  sharp. 

The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  jocund  curse  go  round. 

Thomson. 

Slap,  slap.  adv.  [from  the  noun.]  With 
a  sudden  and  violent  blow. 

Peg's  servants  complained;  and  if  they  offered  to 
come  into  the  warehouse,  then  straight  went  the 
yard  slap  over  their  noddle.  Jlrbuthnot. 

To  Slap,  slap.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
strike  with  a  slap. 

Dick,  who  thus  long  had  passive  sat, 
Here  stroak'd  his  chin,  and  cock'd  his  hat; 
Then  slapped  his  hand  upon  the  board, 
And  thus  the  youth  put  in  his  word.  Prior. 

Slapda'sh,  slap-dash',  interj.  [from  sla/i 
and  dash.]  All  at  once:  as  any  thing 
broad  falls  with  a  slap,  into  the  water, 
and  dashes  it  about.  A  low  word. 

And  yet,  slapdash,  is  all  again 
In  ev'ry  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein.  Prior. 

To  Slash,  slash,  v.  a.  [slasa,  to  strike, 
Islandick.] 

1.  To  cut;  to  cut  with  long  cuts. 

2.  To  lash.  Slush  is  improper. 

Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  that  us'd  to  slash 
The  vig'rous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calash, 
To  Peggy's  side  inclin'd.  King. 

To  Slash,  slash,  v.   n.  To  strike  at  ran- 
dom with  a  sword;  to  lay  about  him. 
The  knights,  with  their  bright  burning  blades, 
Broke  their  rude  troops,  and  orders  did  confound, 
Hewing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Not  that  I'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book, 
Like  slashing  Bentley  with  his  desp'rate  hcok.  Pope. 
Slash,  siash.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cut;  wound. 

Some  few  received  some  cuts  and  slashes  that  had 
drawn  blood.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  cut  in  cloth 

What!  this  a  sleeve? 
Here  snip  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censor  in  a  barber's  shop.       Shakspeare. 

Distinguished  slashes  deck  the  great, 
As  each  excels  in  birth  or  state; 
His  oylet-holes  are  more  and  ampler, 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler.  Prior. 

Slatch,  slatsh.  n.  s.  [a  sea  term.]  The 
middle  part  of  a  rope  or  cable  that 
hangs  down  loose.  Bailey. 

SLATE,  slate,  n.  s.  [from  slit:  slate  is  in 
some  counties  a  crack;  or  from  esclate, 
a  tile,  French.]  A  gray  stone  easily 
broken  into  thin  plates,  which  are  used 
to  cover  houses,  or  to  write  upon. 

A  square  cannot  be  so  truly  drawn  upon  a  slate  as 

it  is  conceived  in  the  mind.  Grew. 

A  small  piece  of  a  flat  slate  the  ants  laid  over  the 

hole  of  their  nest,  when  they  foresaw  it  would  rain. 

Spectator. 

To  Slate,  slate,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  cover  the  roof;  to  tile. 
Sonnets  and  elegies  to  Chloris, 
Would  raise  a  house  about  two  stories 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate.  Swift. 

Sla'ter,  sla'tur.98  n.  s.  [from  slate."]  One 
who  covers  with  slates  or  tiles. 

Sla'ttern,  slat'turn.98  n.  s.  [slaettiy  Swed- 
ish.] A  woman  negligent,  not  elegant 
or  nice. 

Without  the  raising  of  which  sum, 
You  dare  not  be  so  troublesome 
To  pinch  the  slatterns  black  and  blue, 
For  leaving  you  their  work  to  do.  Hudibras. 

We  may  always  observe,  that  a  gossip  in  poli- 
ticks, is  a  slattern  in  her  family.  Addison 
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The  sallow  skin  is  for  the  swarthy  put, 
And  love  can  make  a  slattern  of  a  slut.      Dryden. 

Beneath  the  lamp  her  tawdry  ribbands  glare, 
The  new-scoured  manteau,  and  the  slattern  air. 

Gay. 

Sla'ty,  sla'te.  adj.  [from  slate.]    Having 
the  nature  of  slate. 

All  the  stone  that  is  slaty,  with  a  texture  long, 
and  parallel  to  the  site  of  the  stratum,  will  split  only 
lengthways,  or  horizontally;  and,  if  placed  in  any 
other  position,  'tis  apt  to  give  way,  start,  and  burst, 
when  any  considerable  weight  is  laid  upon  it. 

Woodward. 

SLAVE,  slave,  n.  s.  [esclave,  French. 
It  is  said  to  have  its  original  from  the 
Slavi,  or  Sclavonians,  subdued  and  sold 
by  the  Venetians.] 
l.One  mancipated  to  a  master;  not  a 
freeman;  a  dependant. 

The  banish'd  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
Follow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
lmpi  oper  for  a  slave  Shakspeare. 

Thou  elvish  markt,  abortive,  rooting  hog! 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell.       Shaksp. 

Of  guests  he  makes  them  slaves 
Inhospitably.  Milton. 

The  condition  of  servants  was  different  from  what 
it  is  now,  they  being  generally  slaves,  and  such 
were  bought  and  sold  for  money.  South. 

Perspective  a  painter  must  not  want;  yet  without 
subjecting  ourselves  so  wholly  to  it,  as  to  become 
slaves  of  it.  Dryden. 

To-morrow,  should  we  thus  express  our  friend- 
ship, 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms: 
This  sun  perhaps,  this  morning  sun's  the  last 
That  e'er  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty.       Mdison. 

2.  One  that  has  lost  the  power  of  resis- 
tance. 

Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  then 
It  grows  impossible  to  govern  men.  Waller. 

Wrhen  once  men  are  immersed  in  sensual  things, 
and  are  become  slaves  to  their  passions  and  lusts, 
then  are  they  most  disposed  to  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  God.  Wilkins. 

3.  It  is  used  proverbially  for  the  lowest 
state  of  life. 

Power  shall  not  exempt  the  kings  of  the  earth, 

and  the  great  men,  neither  shall  meanness  excuse 

the  poorest  slave.  Nelson. 

To  Slave,  slave,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  drudge;  to  moil;  to  toil. 

Had  women  been  the  makers  of  our  laws, 
The  men  should  slave  at  cards  from  morn  to  night. 

Swift. 

SLA'VER,  slav'ur."  n.  s.  [saliva,  Latin; 
slcefa,  Islandick.]  Spittle  running  from 
the  mouth;  drivel. 

Mathiolushath  a  passage,  that  a  toad  communi- 
cates it  venom  not  only  by  urine,  but  by  the  humi- 
dity and  slaver  of  its  mouth,  which  will  not  consist 
with  truth.  Brown. 

Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learn'd  are  right, 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite.  Pope. 

To  Sla'ver,  slav'ur.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  smeared  with  spittle. 
Should  I 

Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  capitol;  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  as  with  labour. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  emit  spittle. 
Miso  came  with  scowling  eyes  to  deliver  a  slaver- 
ing good-morrow  to  the  two  ladies.  Sidney. 

Why  must  he  sputter,  spawl,  and  slaver  it, 
In  vain  against  the  people's  favourite?  Swift. 

To  Sla'ver,  slav'flr.  v.  a.  To  smear  with 
drivel. 
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Twitch'd  by  the  slave,  he  mouths  it  more  and 
more, 
Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  slavered  o'er. 

Dryden, 

Sla'verer,  slav'ur-ur,  n.  s.  [slabbaerd, 
Dutch;  from  slaver.]  One  who  cannot 
hold  his  spittle;  a  driveller;  an  idiot. 

Sla'very,  sla'vur-e.667  n.  s.  [from  slave."] 
Servitude;  the  condition  of  a  slave;  the 

offices  of  a  slave. 

If  my  dissentings  were  out  of  errour,  weakness, 
or  obstinacy,  yet  no  man  can  think  it  other  than  the 
badge  of  slavery,  by  savage  rudeness  and  importu- 
nate obtrusions  of  violence  to  have  the  mist  of  his 
errour  dispelled.  King  Charles. 

SL  A'UGHTER,  slaw'tur.*13  39°  n.  s.  [onr- 
laujt,  Saxon,  from  rdsejan,  I*leSan>  to 
strike  or  kill.]     Massacre;  destruction 

by  the  sword. 

Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee! 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls.  Shakspeare. 

On  each  hand  slaughter  and  gigantick  deeds. 

Milton. 
The  pair  you  see, 
Now  friends  below,  in  close  embraces  join; 
But,  when  they  leave  the  shady  realms  of  night, 
With  mortal  hate  each  other  shall  pursue: 
What  wars,  what  wounds,  what  slaughter  shall  en- 
sue! Dryden. 
To  Sla'ughter,  slaw'tur.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  massacre;  to  slay;  to  kill 
with  the  sword. 

Your  castle  is  surpris'd,  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughtered.  Shakspeare. 

Slaughterhouse,  slaw'tAr-house.  n.   s. 
[slaughter  and  house.]  House  in  which 
beasts  are  killed  for  the  butcher. 
Away  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
Th'  uncleanly  savour  of  a  slaughterhouse; 
For  I  am  stifled  with  the  smell  of  sin.    Shakspeare. 

Sla'ughterman,     slaw'tfir-man.      n.     e. 
[slaughter  and  man.]  One  employed  in 

killing. 

The  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 
Do  break  the  clouds;  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry, 
At  Herod's  bloody  hunting  slaughtermen.     Shaksp. 

Ten  chas'd  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughterman  of  twenty. 

Shakspeare. 
See,  thou  fight'st  against  thy  countrymen; 
And  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughtermen. 

Shakspeare. 

Slaughterous,  slaw'tur-us.  adj.  [from 
slaughter.]   Destructive;  murderous. 

1  have  supt  full  with  honours: 
Direness  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts 
Cannot  once  start  me.  Shakspeare. 

Sla'vish,  sla'vish.  adj.  [from  slave.]  Ser- 
vile; mean;  base;  dependant. 

A  thing 
More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
A  slave  without  a  knock  Shakspeare. 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part, 
Because  you  bought  them.  Shakspeare. 

The  supreme  God,  t'  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 
Would  send  a  glist'ring  guardian,  if  need  were, 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd.        Milton. 

Those  are  the  labour'd  births  of  slavish  brains; 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains.  Denham. 

Slavish  bards  our  mutual  loves  rehearse 
In  lying  strains  and  ignominious  verse.  Prior. 

Sla'vishly,   sla'vish-le.  adv.  [from  sla- 
vish.] Servilely;  meanly. 
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Sla'vishness,    sla'vish-nes.  n.  a.    [from 

slavish.]   Servility;  meanness. 
To  SLAY,  sli.2i0  v.  a.  preterit,  slew;  part. 
pa^b.  slain,     [slahari)  Gothick;  plean, 
Saxon;  slachten,  Dutch,  to  strike.]  To 
kill;  to  butcher;  to  put  to  death. 

Her  father's  brother 
Would  be  her  lord;  or  shall  I  tay  her  uncle? 
Or  he  that  slew  her  brothers  and  her  uncle? 

Shakspeare. 
Tyrant,  shew  thy  face: 
If  thou  bc'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 

Shakspeare. 

I  saw  under  the.  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were 

slain  for  the  word  of  God.  Revelation. 

Slay  and  make  ready.  Genesis. 

Wrath  killetb  the  foolish  man,  and  envy  slayeth 

the  silly  one.  Job. 

Of  Trojan  chiefs  he  view'd  a  numerous  train; 
Ali  much  lamented,  all  in  battle  slain.       Dryden. 

He  must 
By  blood  and  battles  pow'r  maintain, 
And  slay  the  monarchs,  ere  he  rule  the  plain.  Prior. 

Sla'yeh,  sla'ur."8  n.s.  [from  slay.']  Killer; 
murderer;  destroyer. 

Witness  the  guiltless  blood  pour'd  oft  on  ground; 
The  crowned  often  slain,  the  slayer  crown'd. 

Fairy  Queen. 
They  slew  those  that  were  slayers  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Abbot. 

The  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there; 
The  gore  congeal'd  was  clotted  in  his  hair; 
With  eyes  half  clos'd  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay, 
And  grim  as  when  he  breath 'd  his  sullen  soul  away. 

Dryden. 
Sleave,  sleev.346  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I 
know  not  well  the  meaning:  sleave  silk 
is  explained  by  Gould/nan, fioccus  seri- 
cus,  a  lock  of  silk;  and  the  women  still 
say,  sleave  the  silk,  for  untwist  it.  Ains- 
worth  calls  a  weaver's  shuttle  or  reed 
a  slay.  To  sley  is  to  part  a  twist  into 
single  fibres.] 

I  on  a  fountain  light, 
Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted, 
The  banks  with  daffadillies  dight 
With  grass  like  sleave  was  matted.  Drayton. 

Sle'azy,  sle'ze.227  adj.  [often  written 
eleezy.]  Weak;  wanting  substance. 
This  seems  to  be  of  the  same  race  with 
sleave,  or  from  to  sley. 
•Sled,  sled.  n.  s.  \_slad,  Danish;  sledde, 
Dutch.]  A  carriage  drawn  without 
wheels. 

The  sled,  the  tumbril,  hurdles,  and  the  flail, 
These  all  must  be  prepar'd.  Dryden. 

Sle'dded,   sled'dkl."  adj.   [from   sled.] 
Mounted  on  a  sled. 

So  frown'd  he  once  when  in  an  angry  parle, 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice.       Shaksp. 

Sledge,  sledje.  n.  s.  [r'eeS>  Saxon;  sleg- 

gia,  lslandick.] 
).  A  large  heavy  hammer. 

They  him  spying,  both  with  greedy  force, 
At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  him  beset, 

With  strokes  of  mortal  steel  without  remorse, 
And  on  his  shield  like  iron  sledges  bet.       Fairy  Q, 

The  painful  smith,  with  force  of  fervent  heat, 
The  hardest  iron  soon  doth  mollify, 

That  with  his  heavy  sledge  he  can  it  beat, 
And  fashion  to  what  he  it  list  apply.  Spenser. 

The  uphand  sledge  is  used  by  under-worknien, 
when  the  work  is  not  of  the  largest,  yet  requires 
nelp  to  batter  and  draw  it  out;  they  use  it  with  both 
their  hands  before  them,  and  seldom  lift  their  ham- 
mer higher  than  their  head.  Moxon 

It  would  follow  that  the  quick  stroke  of  a  light 
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hammer  should  be  of  greater  efficacy  than  any  softer 

and  more  gentle  striking  of  a  great  sledge-  Wilkins. 

2.  A  carriage  without  wheels,  or  with  very 

low  wheels;  properly  a  sled.  See  Sled. 

In  Lancashire  they  use  a  sort  of  sledge  made  with 

thick  wbeels,  to  bring  their  marl  out,  drawn  with 

one  horse.  Mortimer, 

Sleek,  sleek.2*8  adj.  [sleych,  Dutch.] 

1.  Smooth;  nitid;  glossy. 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
Sleek  Headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  a-nights. 

Shakspeare. 

How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgrace, 
As  if  it  led  ye;  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Y'  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin. 

Shakspeare. 

What  time  the  groves  were  clad  in  green, 
The  fields  all  drest  in  flowers, 

And  that  the  s/eefc-hair'd  nymphs  were  seen 
To  seek  their  summer  bowers.  Drayton. 

As  in  gaze  admiring,  oft  he  bow'd 
His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  eiiamell'd  neck, 
Fawning.  Milton. 

Thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek, 
And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek. 

Di-yden. 

So  sleek  her  skin,  so  faultless  was  her  make, 
Ev'n  Juno  did  unwilling  pleasure  take 
To  see  so  fair  a  rival.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  rough;  not  harsh. 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek 
That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp. 

Milton. 

To  Sleek,  sleek,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] 

1.  To  comh  smooth  and  even. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they, 
More  kemb'd,  and  bath'd  andrubb'd,  and  trimm'd, 
More  sleek'd,  more  soft,  and  slacker  limb'd. 

Ben  Jonson. 

By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb, 
And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb, 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks.  Milton 

2.  To  render  soft,  smooth,  or  glossy. 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night. 

Shakspeare. 
She  does  sleek 
With  crumbs  of  bread  and  milk,  and  lies  a-nights 
In  her  neat  gloves.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  persuasive  rhetorick 
That  slcekUl  his  tongue,  and  won  so  much  on  Eve, 
So  little  here,  nay  lost.  Milton. 

A  sheet  of  well  sleeked  marble  paper  did  not  cast 
any  of  its  distinct  colours  upon  the  wall.         Boyle. 
A  cruise  of  fragrance  forin'd  of  burnish'd  gold, 
Odonr  divine!  whose  soft  refreshing  streams 
Sleek  the  smooth  skin,  and  scent  the  snowy  limbs. 

Pope. 

Slee'kly,    sleek'le.    adv.   [from   sleek.] 

Smoothly;  glossily. 

Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  comb' d,  and  their  blue 

coats  brush'd.  Shakspeare. 

Slee'kstone,  sleek'stone.  n.  s.  [jsleek  and 

stone.]   A  smoothing  stone. 

The    purest   pasteboard  with    a  sleekstone  rub 
smooth,  and  as  even  as  you  can.  Peacham. 

To  Sleep,  sieep.2*6  v.n.  [slefian,  Gothick; 

riee'pan,  Saxon;  slaefien,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  take  rest,  by  suspension  of  the  men- 
tal and  corporal  powers. 

I've  watch'd  and  travell'd  hard: 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out;  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 

Shakspeare. 
Where's  Pede? — go  you,  and  where  you  find  a 
maid, 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  had  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Kein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy; 
Steep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy; 
But  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 
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Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  aim 
shins.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  man  be  poor,  thou  shall  not  sleep  with  his 
pledge.  Deuteronomy. 

Peace,  good  reader!  do  not  weep; 
Peace!  the  lovers  are  asleep; 
They,  sweet  turtles!  folded  lie 
In  die  last  knot  lhat  love  could  tie. 
Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn, 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn, 
And  they  waken  with  that  light 
Whose  day  shall  never  sleep  in  night.         Crashav. 

Those  who  at  any  time  sleep  without  drtaming, 
can  never  be  convinced  that  their  thoughts  arc  for 
four  hours  busy  without  their  knowing  it.       Locke- 

To  rest;  to  be  motionless. 

Steel,  if  thou  turn  thine  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the 
burly-boned  clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep 
in  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  Jove  on  my  knees  thou 
mayst  be  turned  into  hobnails.  Shakspeare. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  umsick 
Creep  in  our  ears.  Shakspeare 

The  giddy  ship,  betwixt  the  wind  and  tides, 
Forc'd  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Stunu'd  with  the  different  blows;  then  shoots  amain, 
Till  counterbufl'd  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again. 

Dryden. 
3.  To  live  thoughtlessly. 

We  sleep  over  our  happiness,  and  want  to  be 
roused  into  a  quick  thankful  sense  of  it.  Jitlerbury. 

i.  To  be  dead:  death  being  a  state  from 
which  man  will  sometime  awake. 

If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring 
with  him.  1  Thessalonians. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  dead  to  us,  because  we  can- 
not raise  from  the  grave,  though  he  only  sleeps  unto 
God,  who  can  raise  from  the  chamber  of  death. 

Jlyliffe. 

5.  To  be  inattentive;  not  vigilant. 

Heav'n  will  one  day  open 
The  king's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold,  bad  man.  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  be  unnoticed,  or  unattended. 
You  ever 

Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  business,  never 
Desir'd  it  to  be  stirr'd.  Shakspeare. 

Sleep,  sleep,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Re- 
pose; rest;  suspension  of  the  mental  and 
corporai  powers;  slumber. 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry  sleep  no  more! 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep;  the  innocent  sleep; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravcll'd  sleeve  of  care; 
The  birth  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast.  Shakspeare. 

That  shepe  might  sweetly  seale 
His  restful  eyes,  he  enter'd,  and  in  his  bed 
In  silence  look.  Chapman. 

Cold  calleth  the  spirits  to  succour,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  so  well  close  and  go  together  in  the 
head,  which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  And  for  the 
same  cause,  pain  and  noise  hinder  sleep,  and  dark- 
ness furthereth  sleep.  Bacon. 

Beasts  that  sleep  in  winter,  as  wild  bears,  during 
their  sleep  wax  very  fat,  though  they  eat  nothing. 

Bacon. 

His  fasten'd  hands  the  rudder  keep, 
And,  fix'd  on  heav'n,  his  eyes  repel  invading  sltcp. 

Diyden. 

Hermes  o'er  his  head  in  air  appear'd, 
His  hat  adorn'd  with  wings  disclos'd  the  god, 
And  in  his  hand  the  sleep  compelling  rod.    Dryden. 

Infants  spend  the  greatest  part  of  ihcir  lime  in 
sleep,  and  are  seldom  awake  but  when  hunger  calls 
for  the  teat,  or  some  pain  forces  the  mind  to  per- 
ceive it.  Locke. 

Slee'pek,  sleep'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  si, ■■</>.] 
1 .  One  who  sleeps;  one  who  is  not  awake. 
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Sound,  musick;  come,  my  queen,  take  hand  with 
me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 

Shakspeare. 
What's  the  business, 
That  such  aa  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house?  Shakspeare. 

In  some  countries,  a  plant  which  shutteth  in  the 
night,  openeth  in  the  morning,  and  openeth  wide 
at  noon,  the  inhabitants  say  is  a  plant  that  sleepeth. 
There  be  sleepers  enow  then;  for  almost  all  flowers 
do  the  like.  Bacon. 

Night  is  indeed  the  province  of  his  reign; 
Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain 
Than  a  spy  taken,  and  a  sleeper  slain.         Dryden. 

2.  A  lazy  inactive  drone. 

He  must  be  no  great  eater,  drinker,  nor  sleeper, 
that  will  discipline  his  senses,  and  exert  his  mind; 
every  worthy  undertaking  requires  both.         Grew. 

3.  That  which  lies  dormant,  or  without 

effect. 

Let  penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  sleepers  of  long, 
or  if  grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be  by  wise 
judges  confined  in  the  execution.  Bacon. 

4.  \_exoc<ecus.  |   A  fish-  Ainsnvorth. 
Slee'pily,  sleep'e-le.  adv.  [from  sleep.] 

1.  Drowsily;  with  desire  to  sleep. 

2.  Dull;   lazily. 

I  rather  choose  to  endure  the  wounds  of  those 
darts,  which  envy  casteth  at  novelty,  than  to  go  on 
safely  and  sleepily  in  the  easy  ways  of  ancient  mis- 
takings.  Raleigh. 

3.  Stupidly. 

He  would  make  us  believe  that  Luther  in  these 
actions  pretended  to  authority,  forgetting  -what  he 
had  sleepily  owned  before.  Jllterbury. 

Slee'piness,  sieep'e-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
sleefiy.]  Drowsiness;  disposition  to 
sleep;  inability  to  keep  awake. 

Watchfulness  precedes  too  great  sleepiness,  and 
is  the  most  ill-boding  symptom  of  a  fever. 

Jlrbuthnot, 

Slee'pless,  sleep'les.  adj.  [from  sleep.'] 
Wanting  sleep;  always  awake. 

The  field 
To  labour  calls  us,  now  with  sweat  impos'd, 
Though  after  sleepless  night.  Milton. 

While  pensive  poets  painful  vigils  keep, 
Sleejyless  themselves  to  give  their  readers  sleep. 

Pope. 
Slee'py,  sleep'e.  adj.  [from  sleep.] 

1 .  Drowsy;  disposed  to  sleep. 

2.  Not  awake. 

Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place? 
They  must  lie  there.  Go,  carry  them,  and  smear  . 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood.  Shakspeare. 

She  wak'd  her  sleepy  crew, 
And,  rising  hasty,  took  a  short  adieu.  Dryden. 

:$.    Soporiferous;    somniferous;     causing 

sleep. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses, 
unintelligent  of  our  insufficience,  may,  though  they 
cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us.       Shakspeare . 

Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still.         Milton. 

I  sleeped  about  eight  hours,  and  no  wonder;  for 

the  physicians  had  mingled  a  sleepy  potion  in  (he 

wine.  Gulliver 

Sleet,  sleet.246  n.  s.  [perhaps  from  the 

Danish  slet.]     A  kind  of  smooth  smali 

hail  or  snow,  not  falling  in  flakes,  but 

single  particles. 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet, 
The  midmost  battles  hast'ning  up  behind, 

Who  view,  far  off.  the  storm  of  falling  sleet, 
And  hear  their  thunder  rattling  in  the  wind.  Dryd. 

Perpetual  sleet  and  driving  snow 
Obscure  the  skies,  anil  hang  on  herds  below. 
Huge  oxen  stmd  inclos'd  in  wint'ry  walls 
Of  snowcongeal'd.  Dryden. 


Rains  would  have  been  poured  down,  as  the  va- 
pours became  cooler;  next  sleet,  then  snow,  and  ice. 

Cheyne. 

To  Sleet,  sleet,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.J 

To  snow  in  small  particles,  intermixed 

with  rain. 

Slee'ty,  sleet'e.    adj.    [from  the  noun.J 

Bringing  sieet. 
Sleeve,  sleev.2*6  n.  s.  [flip,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  part  ot  the  garment  that  covers 
the  arms. 

Once  my  well-waiting  eyes  espied  my  treasure, 
With  sleeves  turn'd  up,  loose  hair,  and  breast  en- 
larged, 
Her  father's  corn,  moving  her  fair  limbs,  measure 

Sidney. 

The  deep  smock  sleeve,  which  the  Irish  women 
use,  they  say,  was  old  Spanish;  and  yet  that  should 
seem  rather  to  be  an  old  English  fashion:  for  in 
armory,  the  fashion  of  the  muncbe,  which  is  given 
in  arms,  being  nothing  else  but  a  sleeve,  is  fashioned 
much  like  to  that  sleeve.  And  knights,  in  ancient 
tinier.,  used  to  wear  their  mistress's  or  love's  sleeve 
upon  their  arms:  sir  Launcelot  wore  the  sleeve  of 
the  fair  maid  of  Astelotb  in  a  tourney.       Spenser. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  sleeve  un- 
buttoned, your  shoe  untied,  demonstrating  a  care- 
less desolation  a/iakspeare. 

You  would  think  a  smock  a  she-angel,  he  so 
chants  to  the  sleeve  band,  and  the  work  about  the 
square  on't.  Shakspeare. 

He  was  cloathed  in  cloth,  with  wide  sleeves  and 
a  cape  Bacon 

In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same.  Dryden. 

2.  Sleeve,  in  some  provinces,  signifies  a 
knot  or  skein  of  silk,  which  is  by  some 
very  probably  supposed  to  be  its  mean- 
ing in  the  following  passage.  [See 
Sleave.] 

The  innocent  sleep; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Sleeve,  Dutch,  signifies  a  cover;  any 
thing  spread  over:  which  seems  to  be 
the  sense  of  sleeve  in  the  proverbial 
phrase. 

A  brace  of  sharpers  laugh  at  the  whole  roguery 
in  their  sleeves.  V Estrange. 

Men  know  themselves  utterly  void  of  those  qua- 
lities which  the  impudent  sycophant  ascribes  to 
them,  and  in  his  sleeve  laughs  at  them  for  believing. 

South. 

John  laughed  heartily  in  his  sleeve  at  the  pride  of 
the  esquire.  Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  To  hang  on  a  sleeve;  to  make  depend- 
ent. 

It  is  not  for  a  man  which  doth  know,  or  should 
know  what  orders,  and  what  peaceable  government 
required!,  to  ask  why  we  should  hang  our  judgment 
upon  the  church's  sleeve,  and  why  in  matters  of  or- 
ders more  than  in  matters  of  doctrine.        Hooker. 

5.  [lolligo,  Lat.J   A  fish.  Ainsnvorth. 

Si.ee'ved,  sleev'd.3S8  adj.  [from  sleeve.] 

Having  sleeves. 
Slee'veless,  sleev'les.  adj.  [from  sleeve.] 

1.  Wanting  sleeves;  having  no  sleeves. 

His  cloathes  were  strange  tho'  coarse,  and  black 
tho'  bare ; 
Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet;  but  'twas  now,  so  much  ground  was  seen, 
Become  tufftaffaty.  Donne. 

They  put  on  sleeveless  coats  of  home-spun  cotton. 

Sandys. 
Behold  yon  isle  by  palmers,  pilgrims,  trod, 
Grave  mummers!  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless  oth- 
ers. Pope. 

2.  Wanting  reasonableness;  wanting  pro- 
priety; wanting  solidity.     [This  sense, 


of  which  the  word  has  been  long  pos- 
sessed, I  know  not  well  how  it  obtained. 
Skinner  thinks  it  properly  livtless  or 
lifeless:  to  this  I  cannot  heartily  agree, 
though  I  know  not  what  better  to  sug- 
gest. Can  it  come  from  sleeve,  a  knot 
or  skein,  and  so  signify  unconnected, 
hanging  ill  together?  or  from  sleeve,  a 
cover,  and  therefore  means  plainly  ab- 
surd, foolish  ivithout  palliation?] 

This  sleeveless  tale  of  transubstantiation  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  that  other  fable  of  the 
multipresence.  Hall. 

My  landlady  quarrelled  with  him  for  sending 
every  one  of  her  children  on  a  sleeveless  errand,  as 
she  calls  it.  Spectator. 

Sleight,  slite.3SS  n.  s.  [slagd,  cunning, 
lslandick.J  Artful  trick;  cunning  arti- 
fice; dexterous  practice:  as,  sleight  of 
hand,  the  tricks  of  a  juggler.  I' his  is 
often  written,  but  less  properly,  slight. 

He  that  exhorted  to  beware  of  an  enemy's  policy, 
doth  not  give  counsel  to  be  impolite;  but  rather  to 
be  all  prudent  foresight,  lest  our  simplicity  be  over- 
reached by  cunning  sleights.  Hooker. 

Fair  Una  to  the  red  cross  knight 
Betrothed  is  with  joy; 

Though  false  Duessa,  it  to  bar, 

Her  false  sleights  do  employ.       Fairy  Queer. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon, 
There  hangs  a  vap'rous  drop  profound; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground; 
And  that  distill 'd  by  magick  sleights, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights, 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion.       Shakspeare 

Out  stept  the  ample  size 
Of  mighty  Ajax,  huge  in  strength;  to  him,  Laertes* 

son, 
That  crafty  one  as  huge  in  sleight.  Chapman. 

She  could  not  so  convey 
The  massy  substance  of  that  idol  great; 

What  sleight  had  she  the  wardens  to  betray? 
What  strength  to  heave  the  goddess  from  her  seat? 

Fairfax. 
In  the  wily  snake 
Whatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicious  mark, 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtilty 
Proceeding.  Milton. 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat; 
As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight, 
That  least  perceive  the  juggler's  sleight.  Hudibras. 

Good  humour  is  but  a  sleight  of  hand,  or  a  fa- 
culty making  truths  look  like  appearances,  or  ap- 
pearances like  truths  VEstrange. 

When  we  hear  death  related,  we  are  all  willing 
to  favour  the  sleight,  when  the  poet  does  not  too 
grossly  impose  upon  us.  Dryden. 

\'.  hilt'  innocent  he  scorns  ignoble  flight, 
His  honest  friends  preserve  him  by  a  sleight.  Swift. 

Sle'nder,  slen'dur.98  adj.  \jslinder,  Dut/J 

1.  Thin;  small  in  circumference  compar- 
ed with  the  length;  not  thick. 

So  thick  the  roses  bushing  round 
About  her  glow'd;  half  stooping  to  support 
Each  flow'r  of  slender  stalk.  Milton. 

2.  Small  in  the  waibt;  having  a  fine  shape. 

What  slender  youth,  bedew'd  with  liquid  odours, 
Courts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave?  .Milton 

Beauteous  Helen  shines  among  the  rest, 
Tall,  slender,  straight,  with  all  the  graces  blest. 

Dryden 

3.  Not  bulky;  slight;  not  strong. 

Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains.  Pope. 

4.  Small;  inconsiderable;  weak. 
Yet  they,  who  claim  the  general  assent  of  the 

whole  world  unto  that  which  they  leach,  and  do  not 
fear  to  give  very  hard  and  heavy  sentences  upon  an 
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many  as  refuse  to  embrace  the  same,  must  have 
special  regard,  that  their  first  foundations  and 
grounds  be  more  than  slender  probabilities.    Hooker. 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident.  Shaksp. 

Positively  to  define  that  season,  there  is  no  slender 
difficulty.    "  Brown. 

It  is  a  very  slender  comfort  that  relies  upon  this 
Dice  distinction,  between  things  being  troublesome, 
and  being  evils;  when  all  the  evil  of  affliction  lies 
in  the  trouble  it  creates  to  us.  Tillvtson. 

5.  Sparing;  less  than  enough:  as,  a  slender 
estate,  and  slender  parts. 

At  my  lodging, 
The  worst  is  this,  that,  at  so  slender  warning. 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  Not  amply  supplied. 

The  good  Ostorius  often  deign'd 
To  grace  my  sleuder  table  with  his  presence.  Philips. 
In  obstructions  inflammatory,  the  aliment  ought  to 
be  cool,  slender,  thin,  diluting.  Jirbulh.net. 

Sle'nderly,  slen'dur-le.  adv.  [from  slen- 
der.^ 

1.  Without  bulk. 

2.  Slightly;  meanly. 

If  the  debt  be  not  just,  we  know  not  what  may 
be  deemed  just,  neither  is  it  a  sum  to  be  slenderly 
regarded.  Hayward. 

If  1  have  done  well,  it  is  that  which  I  desired; 
but  if  slenderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that  which  1  could 
attain  to.  2  Maccabees. 

Sle'nderness,   slen'dur-nes.   n.  s.  [from 
slender.  J 

1.  Thinness;  smallness  of  circumference. 

Small  whistles  give  a  sound  because  of  their  ex- 
tremeslenderness,  the  air  is  more  pent  than  in  a  wider 
pipe.  Bacon. 

Their  colours  arise  from  the  thinness  of  the  trans- 
parent parts  of  their  feathers;  that  is,  from  the 
slenderness  of  the  very  fine  hairs  or  capillamenta, 
which  grow  out  of  the  sides  of  the  grosser  lateral 
branches  or  fibres  of  those  feathers.  Newton. 

2.  Want  of  bulk  or  strength. 

It  is  preceded  by  a  spitting  of  blood,  occasioned  by 
its  acrimony,  and  too  great  a  projectile  motion,  with 
slenderness  and  weakness  of  the  vessels.     Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  Slightness;  weakness;    inconsiderable- 
ness. 

The  slenderness  of  your  reasons  against  the  book, 
together  with  the  inconveniences  that  must  of  neces- 
sity follow,  have  procured  a  great  credit  unto  it. 

Wlntgift. 

4.  Want  of  plenty. 

Slept,   slept.    The  preterit  of  sleefi. 
Silence;  coeval  with  eternity, 
Thou  wert  ere  nature  first  began  to  be, 
'Twas  one  vast  nothing  all,  and  all  slept  fast  in  thee. 

Pope. 
Slew,  slu.36B  The  preterit  of  slay. 

He  slew  Hamet,  a  great  commander  among  the 

Numidians,  and  chased  Benchades  and  Amida,  two 

of  their  greatest  princes  ont  of  the  country.   Knolles. 

To  Sley,  sla.269  v.  n.  [See  Sle/vvf..]  To 

part  or  twist  into  threads. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  immaterial 
skein  of  sley'd  silk?  Shakspeare. 

To  Slice,  slise.  v.  n.  [rhtan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  cut  into  flat  pieces. 

Their  cooks  make  no  more  ado,  but  slicing  it 
into  little  gobbets,  prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron,  and 
hang  it  in  a  furnace .  Sandys. 

The  residue  were  on  foot,  well  furnished  with  jack 
and  skull,  pikes  and  slicing  swords,  broad,  thin,' and 
of  an  excellent  temper.  Hayward. 

2.  To  cut  into  parte. 

Nature  lost  one  by  thee,  and  therefore  must 
Slice  one  in  two  to  keep  her  number  just. 

Cleavcland. 

3.  To  cut  off  in  a  broad  piece. 


When  hungry  thou  stood  staring  like  an  oaf, 
I  slic'd  the  luncheon  from  the  barley  loaf.        Gay. 
4.  To  cut;  to  divide. 

Princes  and  tyrants  slice  the  earth  among  them. 

Burnet. 

Slice,  slise.  n.  s.  [f  lice,  Saxon;  from  the 
verb.] 

1.  A  broad  piece  cut  off. 

Hacking  of  trees  in  their  bark,  both  downright 
and  across,  so  as  you  may  make  them  rather  in 
slices  than  in  continued  hacks,  doth  great  good  to 
trees.  Bacon. 

You  need  not  wipe  your  knife  to  cut  bread;  be- 
cause in  cutting  a  slice  or  two  it  will  wipe  itself. 

Sioift. 

He  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 
And  freely,  from  the  fattest  side, 
Cut  out  large,  slices  to  he.  fripd.  Swift. 

2.  A  broad  piece. 
Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't; 

That,  lae'd  with  bits  of  rustick,  makes  a  front. 

Pope. 

3.  A  broad  head  fixed  in  a  handle;  a  peel; 
a  spatula. 

The  pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  much 
like  the  slice  of  apothecaries,  with  which  they  spread 
plaisters.  Hakewill. 

When  burning  with  the  iron  in  it,  with  the  slice 
clap  the  coals  upon  the  outside  close  together,  to 
keep  the  heat  in.  Moxon. 

Slick,     silk.    adj.    [slickt,  Dutch.      See 

Sleek.] 

Whom  silver-bow'd  Apollo  bred,  in  the  Pierian 

mead, 

Both  slicke  and  daintie,  yet  were  both  in  warre  of 

wond'rous  dread.  Chapman. 

Glass  attracts  but  weakly;  some  slick  stones,  and 

thick  glasses,  indifferently.  Brown. 

Slid,  slid.  The  preterit  of  slide. 
At  first  the  silent  venom  slid  with  ease, 
And  seiz'd  her  cooler  senses  by  degrees.     Dryden. 

From  the  tops  of  heav'n's  steep  hill  she  slid, 
And  straight  the  Greeks  swift  ships  she  reacht. 

Chapman. 
Sli'dden,  slld'd'n.103  The  participle  pas- 
sive of  slide. 

Why  is  this  people  slidden  back,  by  a  perpetual 
backsliding!  Jeremiah. 

To  Sli'dder,  slid'dur.98  v.  n.  [slidderen, 
Dutch.]  To  slide  with  interruption. 

Go  thou  from  me  to  fate, 
Now  die:  with  that  he  dragg'd  the  trembling  sire, 
Slidd^ing  through  clotted  blood.  Dn/cfen. 

The  tempter  saw  the  danger  in  a  trice; 
For  the  man  slidder'd  upon  fortune's  ice.       Harte. 

To  Slide,  slide,  v.  n.  preterit,  slid;  par- 
ticiple pass,  slidden.  [phban,  rlibenbe, 
sliding,  Saxon;  slijden,  Dutch;  ys-tithe, 
Welsh.] 

1.  To  pass  along  smoothly;  to  slip;  to 
glide. 

Sounds  do  not  only  slide  upon  the  surface  of  a 
smooth  body,  but  communicate  with  the  spirits  in 
the  pores.  Bacon. 

Ulysses,  Stheneleus,  Tisander  slide 
Down  by  a  rope,  Machaon  was  their  guide.   Denh. 

2.  To  move  without  change  of  the  fooi. 

Oh,  Ladon,  happy  Ladon!  rather  slide  than  run 
by  her,  lest  thou  should'st  make  her  legs  slip  from 
hcr-  Sidney. 

Smooth  sliding  without  step.  Milton. 

He  that  once  sins,  like  him  that  slides  on  ice, 
Goes  swiftly  down  the  slippery  ways  of  vice: 
Though  conscience  checks  him,  yet  those  rubs  gone 

o'er, 
He  stides  on  smoothly,  and  looks  back  no  more. 

Dryden 

3.  To  pass  inadvertently. 
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Make  a  door  and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth:  beware 
thou  slide  not  by  it.  Ecclesiasticus 

4.  To  pass  unnoticed. 

In  the  princess  I  could  find  no  apprehension  of 
what  i  said  or  did,  but  with  a  calm  carelessness, 
letting  every  thing  slide  justly,  as  we  do  bj  their 
speeches,  who  neither  in  matter  nor  person  do  any 
way  belong  unto  us.  Sidney. 

5.  To  pass  aiong  by  silent  and  unobserved 
progression. 

Thou  shalt 
Hate  all,  shew  charity  to  none; 
But  let  the  famished  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar.  •  hakspeare. 

"  hen  no  day  void  of  bliss,  of  pleasure,  leaving, 
Ages  shail  slide  away  without  percei\iiig     Dryden. 

Rescue  me  from  their  ignoble  hands: 
Let  me  kiss  yours  when  you  my  wound  begin, 
Then  easy  death  will  slide  with  pleasure  in.   Dryd 

Their  eye  slides  over  the  pages,  or  the  words  slide 
over  their  eyes,  and  vanish  like  a  rhapsody  of  eve- 
ning tales.  Watts- 

6.  To   pass  silently  and   gradually  fiom 
good  to  bad. 

Nor  could  they  have  slid  into  those  brutish  immo- 
ralities of  life,  had  they  duly  manured  those  first 
practical  notions  and  dictates  of  right  reason. 

South. 

7.  To  pass  without  difficulty  or  obstruc- 
tion. 

Such  of  them  should  be  retained  as  slide  easily 
of  themselves  into  English  compounds,  without  vio- 
lence to  the  ear.  Pope. 

Begin  with  sense,  of  ev'ry  heart  the  soul, 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole; 
Nature  shall  join  you,  time  shall  make  it  grow 
A  work  to  wonder  at.  Pope. 

8.  To  move  upon  the  ice  by  a  single  im- 
pulse, without  change  of  feet. 

The  gallants  dancing  by  the  river  side, 
They  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide.  Waller. 

9.  To  fall  by  errour. 

The  discovering  and  reprehension  of  these  colours 
cannot  be  done  but  out  of  a  very  universal  know- 
ledge of  things,  which  so  cleareth  man's  judgment, 
as  it  is  the  less  apt  to  slide  into  any  errour.  Bacon. 
10  To  be  not  firm. 
Ye  fair! 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts.  Thomson. 
1 1.  To  pass  with  a  free  and  gentle  course 

or  flow. 
To  Slide,  slide,  v.  a.  To  pass  impercep- 
tibly. 

Little  tricks  of  sophistry,  by  sliding  in  or  leaving 
out  such  words  as  entirely  change   the   question, 
should  be  abandoned  by  all  fair  disputants.    Watts. 
Slide,  slide,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Smooth  and  easy  passage. 

We  have  some  slides  or  relishes  of  the  voice  or 
strings,  continued  without  notes,  from  one  to  an- 
other rising  or  falling,  which  are  delightful.  Bacon. 

Kings  thai  have  able  men  of  their  nobility  shall 
find  ease  in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide  into 
their  business;  for  people  naturally  bend  to  them. 

Bacon. 

2.  Flow;  even  course. 

There   be,    whose   fortunes   are    like    Homer's 

verses,  that  have  a  slide  and  easiness  more  than  the 

verses  of  other  poets.  Bacon. 

Sli'der,  sli'dur.98  n.  s.  [from  slide."]  He 

who  slides. 
Slight,  slite.393  adj.  [slic/n,  Dutch.] 

1.  Small;  worthless;  inconsiderable. 

Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  BO  slight?  Shaksp. 

Their  aims,  their  art1;,  their  manners  I  disclose; 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  the  praise  not  small, 
If  heav'n  assist,  and  Phoebus  hear  my  call.  Dryden. 

Slight  is  ihe  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise, 
If  she  inspire,  and  he  approve  my  lays.  Pope, 

2.  Not  important;  not  cogent;  weak. 
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Some  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upon  slight 
gr<  uiids,  soni'r'  upon  no  grounds,  and  some  con- 
trary io  appearance.  Locke. 

3.  Negligent;  not  vehement;  not  done  with 
effort. 

The  shaking  of  the  head  is  a  gesture  of  slight 
refusal.  Bacon. 

He  in  contempt 
At  one  slight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound.  Milt. 

4.  Foolish;  weak  of  mind. 

No  beast  ever  was  so  slight 
For  man,  as  for  his  God,  to  fight.  Hudibras. 

5.  Not  strong;  thin:  as  a  slight  silk. 

Slight,  siite.  n   s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  Neglect;  contempt;  act  of  scorn. 

People  in  misfortune  construe  unavoidable  acci- 
dents into  slights  or  neglects.  Clarissa. 

2.  Artifice;  cunning  practice.  See  Slfight. 

As  boisterous  a  thing  as  force  is,  it  rarely  achieves 
any  thing  but  under  the  conduct  of  /rsad.  Slight  of 
hand  has  done  that,  wb*eu  foi ve  oi  nand  could  never 
do.  Smth. 

After  Nic  had  bambouzled  John  a  while,  what 
with  slight  of  hand,  and  taking  from  his  own  score, 
and  adding  to  Johu's,  Nic  brought  the  balance  to 
his  own  side.  Jlrbuthnot. 

To  Slight,,  slite.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.} 

1.  To  neglect;  to  disregard. 

Beware 
Lest  they  transgress  and  slight  that  sole  command. 

Milton. 
You  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any  re- 
gard for  one  whom  he  sees  you  slight.  Locke. 

2.  To  throw  carelessly:  unless  in  this  pas- 
sage to  slight  be  the  same  with  to  sling. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  puppies. 

Shakspeare- 

3.  \_slighten,  Dutch.")  To  overthrow;  to 
demolish.  Junius.  Skinner.  Ainsworth. 

4.  To  Slight  over.  To  treat  or  perform 
carelessly. 

These  men,  when  they  have  promised  great  mat- 
ters, and  failed  most  shamefully,  if  they  have  the 
perfection  of  boldness,  will  but  slight  it  over,  and 
no  more  ado.  Bacon. 

His  death  and  your  deliverance 
Were  themes  that  ought  not  to  be  slighted  over. 

Dryden. 
Sli'ghter,  sli'tur.98   n.   s.   [from  slight.] 

One  who  disregards. 
Sli'ghtingly,  sli'ting-le.410   adv.   [from 
slighting.']     Without  reverence;    with 
contempt. 

If  my  sceptick  speaks  slightingly  of  the  opinions 
he  opposes,  I  have  done  no  more  than  became  the 
part.  Boyle. 

Sli'ghtly,  slite'le.  adv.  [from  slight.] 

1.  Negligently;  without  regard. 

Words,  both  because  they  are  common,  and  do 
not  so  strongly  move  the  fancy  of  man,  are  for  the 
most  part  but  slightly  heard.  Hooker. 

Leave  nothing  fitting  for  the  purpose 
Untouch'd  or  slightly  handled  in  discourse.  Shaksp. 

You  were  to  blame 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift. 

Shakspeare. 
The  letter-writer  dissembles  his  knowledge  of 
this  restriction,  and  contents  himself  slightly  to  men- 
tion it  towards  the  close  of  his  pamphlet.       Jltterb. 

2.  Scornfully;  contemptuously. 

Long  had  the  Gallick  monarch,  uncontroul'd, 
Enlarg'd  his  borders,  and  of  human  force 
Opponent  slightly  thought.  Philips. 

3.  Weakly;  without  force. 

Scorn  not 
The  facile  gates  of  hell,  too  slightly  barr'd.  Milton. 

4.  Without  worth. 


Sli'ghtness,  slite'nes.  n.  s.  [from  tlightf] 

1.  Weakness;  want  of  strength. 

2.  Negligence;  want  of  attention;  want  of 
vehemence. 

Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom, 
Cannot  conclude  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance,  it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
T'  unstable  slightness.  Shakspeare. 

What  strong  cries  must  they  be  that  shall  drown 
so  loud  a  clamour  of  impieties!  and  how  does  it  re- 
proach the  slightness  of  our  sleepy  heartless  ad- 
dresses!  Decay  of  Piety 

Sli'ly,  sli'le.  adv.  [from  sly  ]  Cunningly; 
with  cunning  secrecy;  with  subtile  co- 
vertness. 

Were  there  a  serpent  seen  with  forked  tongue, 
That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty, 
It  were  but  necessary  you  were  wak'd.  Shakspeare. 

He,  closely  false  and  slily  wise, 
Cast  how  he  might  annoy  them  most  from  far. 

Fairfax. 

Satan,  like  a  cunning  pick-lock,  slily  robs  us  of 

our  grand  treasure.  Decay  of  Piety- 

With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  centroul, 
Which  by  the  way  he  met,  and  slily  stole; 
Clad  like  a  country  swain.  Dryden. 

May  hypocrites, 
That  slily  speak  one  thing,  another  think, 
Hateful  as  bell,  pleas 'd  with  the  relish  weak, 
Drink  on  unwarn'd,  till  by  inchanting  cups 
Infatuate,  they  their  wily  thoughts  disclose, 
And  through  intemperance  grow  a  while  sincere. 

Philips. 

Slim,  slim.  adv.  [a  cant  word  as  it  seems, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  used.]  Slender; 
thin  of  shape. 

A  thin  sJim-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  wrig- 
gle his  body  into  a  henroost;  and  when  he  had  stuft 
his  guts  well,  squeezed  hard  to  get  out  again;  but 
the  hole  was  too  little.  VEstrange- 

I  was  jogged  on  the  elbow  by  a  slim  young  girl 
of  seventeen  Mdison. 

Slime,  slime,  n.  s.  [phm,  Sax.  sligm, 
Dut.]  Viscous  mire;  any  glutinous 
substance. 

The  higher  Nilus  swells 
The  more  it  promises:  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain.    Shaks. 

Brick  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar.      Genesis. 

God,  out  of  his  goodness,  caused  the  wind  to 
blow,  to  dry  up  the  abundant  slime  and  mud  of  the 
earth,  and  make  the  land  more  firm,  and  to  cleanse 
the  air  of  thick  vapours  and  unwholesome  mists. 

Raleigh. 

Some  plants  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  sea,  from 
some  concretion  of  slime  where  the  sun  beatethhot, 
and  the  sea  stirreth  little.  Bacon. 

And  with  asphaltick  slime,  broad  as  the  gate, 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell,  thegather'd  beach 
They  fasten'd.  Milton. 

Now  dragon  grown;  larger  than  whom  the  sun 
Engender'd  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slime, 
Huge  Python!  Milton. 

O  foul  descent!  I'm  now  constrain'd 
Into  a  beast,  to  mix  with  bestial  slime, 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute.        Milton. 

Sli'miness,  sli'me-nes.  n.  s.  [from  slimy.] 
Viscosity;  glutinous  matter. 

By  a  weak  fermentation  a  pendulous  sliminess  is 
produced,  which  answers  a  pituitous  state.    Floyer. 

Sli'my,  sli'me.  adj.  [from  slime.] 
1.  Overspread  with  slime. 

My  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony.     Shakspeare- 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and  in  those  holes, 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems, 
That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 


And  meck'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  bf. 

Shakspeare? 

They  have  cobwebs  about  then*,  which  is  a  sign 

of  a  slimy  dryness.  Bacon. 

The  rest  are  all  by  bad  example  led, 
And  in  their  father's  slimy  track  they  tread  Dryd. 
Eels,  for  want  of  exercise,  are  fat  and  slimy. 

Arbuthnot. 
Shoals  of  slow  house-bearing  snails  do  creep 
O'er  the  ripe  fruitage,  paring  stimy  tracks 
In  the  sleek  rind.  Philips* 

The  swallow  sweeps 
The  slimy  pool  to  build  his  hauging  house. 

Thomson* 
2.  Viscous;  glutinous. 

Then  both  from  out  hell  gates,  into  the  waste, 
Wide  anarchy  of  chaos,  damp  and  dark, 
Hovering  upon  the  waters,  what  they  met 
Solid  or  slimy,  as  in  raging  sea, 
Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove. 

Milton. 
The  astrological  undertakers  would  raise  men  like 
vegetables,  out  of  some  fat  and  slimy  soil,  well  di- 
gested by  the  kindly  heat  of  the  sun,  and  impreg- 
nated with  the  influence  of  the  stars.  Bentley. 
Sli'ness,  sli'nes.  n.  s.  [from  sly.]  Design- 
ing artifice. 

By  an  excellent  faculty  in  mimickry,  my  corres- 
pondent can  assume  my  air,  and  give  my  taciturnity 
a  slyness,  which  diverts  more  than  any  thing  1  could 
say.  Mdison. 

Sling,  sling.*10  n.  s.  [plinjan,  Sax.  sling- 
en,  Dut,] 

1 .  A  missive  weapon  made  by  a  strap  and 
two  strings;  the  stone  is  lodged  in  the 
strap,  and  thrown  by  loosing  one  of  the 
strings. 

The  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee:  sling  stones  are 
turned  with  him  into  stubble.  Job. 

Dreads  he  the  twanging  of  the  archer's  string? 
Or  singing  stones  from  the  Phoenician  sling? 

Sandys. 

Slings-  have  so  much  greater  swiftness  than  a 
stone  thrown  from  the  hand,  by  how  much  the  end 
of  the  sling  is  farther  off  from  the  shoulder-joint, 
the  centre  of  motion.  Wilkins. 

The  Tuscan  king 
Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the  sling; 
Thrice  whirl'd   the  thong  around  his  head,  and 

threw 
The  heated  lead,  half  melted  as  it  flew.      Dryden. 

Whirl'd  from  a  sling,  or  from  an  engine  thrown, 
Amidst  the  foes,  as  flies  a  mighty  stone, 
So  flew  the  beast.  Dryden. 

2.  A  throw;  a  stroke. 
At  one  sling 

Of  thy  victorious  arm,  well-pleasing  son, 
Both  sin  and  death,  and  yawning  grave  at  last 
Through  chaos  hurld'd,  obstruct  the  mouth  of  hell. 
-  Milton. 

3.  A  kind  of  hanging  bandage,  in  which 
a  wounded  limb  is  sustained. 

To  Sling,  sling,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  throw  by  a  sling. 

2.  To  throw;  to  cast.  Not  very  proper. 
iEtna's  entrails  fraught  with  fire, 

That  now  casts  out  dark  fumes  and  pitchy  clouds, 

Incens'd,  oi  tears  up  mountains  by  the  roots, 

Or  slings  a  broken  rock  aloft  in  air.  Addison, 

3.  To  Bang  loosely  by  a  string. 
From  rivers  drive  the  kids,  and  sling  your  book; 

Anon  I'll  wash  'em  in  the  shallow  brook.    Dryden- 

4.  To  move  by  means  of  a  rope. 
Ccenus  I  saw  amidst  the  shouts 

Of  mariners,  and  busy  care  to  sling 
His  horses  soon  ashore.  Dryden. 

They  slung  up  one  of  their  largest  hogsheads, 
then  rolled  it  towards  my  hand,  and  beat  out  the 
top.  Gulliver. 

Sli'nger,  sling'tir.409  n.  s.  [from  sling."] 
One  who  slings  or  uses  the  sling. 
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The  slingers  went  about  if,  and  smote  it. 

2  Kings. 
'Jo  Slink,  slingk.  v.  a.  prct.  slunk.  [jMin- 
jan,  Sax.  to  creep.]  To  sneak;  to  steal 
out  of  the  way. 

We  will  slink  away  in  supper  time,  disguise  us  at 
my  lodging,  and  return  all  in  an  hour.    Shakspeare. 

As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave, 
So  his  familiars  from  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  away  Shakspeare. 

He,  after  Eve  sedue'd,  unminded  slunk 
Into  the  wood  fast  by  Milton. 

Not  far  from, hence  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  man,  bight  Sidrophel, 
To  whom  all  people  far  and  near 
On  deep  importances  repair; 
When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray, 
And  linen  slinks  out  of  the  way.  Hudibras. 

She  slunk  into  a  corner,  where  she  lay  trembling 
till  the  company  went  their  w^>y.  L'Estrange. 

He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark,  and 
then  slink  into  a  corner,  as  if  nobody  had  done  it. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn-loft  through  a  chink ; 
But  having  amply  slufrd  his  skin, 
Could  not  get  out  as  he  got  in.  Pope. 

We  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  and  constrained 

countenance,    often  turning    back,    and  slinking 

through  narrow  lanes.  Swift. 

To  Slink,   slingk.408  v.   a.     To  cast;   to 

miscarry  of.   A  low  word. 

To  prevent  a  mare's  slinking  her  foal,  in  snowy 
weather  keep  her  where  she  may  have  good  spring 
water  to  drink.  Mortimer. 

To  SLIP,  slip.  v.n.  [phpan,  Sax.  sli/iften, 
Dut.] 

1.  To  slide;  not  to  tread  firm. 

If  a  man  walks  over  a  narrow  bridge  when  he  is 
drunk,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  forgets  his  caution 
while  he  overlooks  his  danger;  but  he  who  is  sober, 
and  views  that  nice  separation  between  himself  and 
the  devouring  deep,  so  that,  if  he  should  slip,  he 
sees  his  grave  gaping  under  him,  surely  must  needs 
take  every  step  with  horrour  and  the  utmost  caution. 

South. 

A  skilful  dancer  on  the  ropes  slips  willingly  and 
makes  a  seeming  stumble,  that  you  may  think  him 
in  great  hazard,  while  he  is  only  giving  you  a  proof 
of  his  dexterity.  Dryden. 

If  after  some  distinguish'd  leap, 
He  drops  his  pole  and  seems  to  slip, 
Straight  gath'ring  all  his  active  strength, 
He  rises  higher  half  his  length.  Prior. 

2.  To  slide;  to  glide. 

Oh  Ladon,  happy  Ladon!  rather  slide  than  run  by 
her,  lest  thou  shouldst  make  her  legs  slip  from  her. 

Sidney. 
They  trim  their  feathers ;  which  makes  them  oily 
and  slippery,  that  the  water  may  slip  off  them. 

Mortimer. 

3.  To  move  or  fly  out  of  place. 

Sometimes  the  ancle-bone  is  apt  to  turn  out  on 
either  side,  by  reason  of  relaxation,  which  though 
you  reduce,  yet  upon  the  least  walking  on  it,  the 
bone  slips  out  again.  Wiseman. 

4.  To  sneak;  to  slink. 

From  her  most  beastly  company 
I  'gan  refrain,  in  mind  to  slip  away, 
Soon  as  appear'd  safe  opportunity.  Spenser. 

When  Judas  saw  that  his  host  slipt  away,  he  was 
lore  troubled  1  Maccabees. 

I'll  slip  down  out  of  my  lodging.  Dryden. 

Thus  one  tradesman  slips  away, 
To  give  his  partner  fairer  play.  Prior. 

5.  To  glide;  to  pass  unexpectedly  or  im- 
perceptibly. 

The  banks  of  either  side  seeming  arms  of  the 
loving  earth,  that  fain  would  emorace  it,  and  the 
river  a  wanton  nymph,  which  still  would  slip  from 
it.  Sidney. 


The  blessing  of  the  Lord  shall  slip  from  thee, 
without  doing  thee  any  good,  if  thou  hast  not  ceased 
from  doing  evil.  Taylor. 

Slipping  from  thy  mother's  eye,  thou  went'st 
Alone  into  the  temple;  there  was  found 
Among  the  gravest  rabbies  disputant, 
On  poiuts  and  questions  fitting  Moses'  chair.   Milt. 

Thrice  around  his  neck  his  arms  he  threw 
And  thrice  the  flitting  shadow  slipped  away, 
Like  winds  or  empty  dreams  that  fly  the  day. 

Dryden. 

Though  with  pale  cheeks,  wet  beard,  and  drop- 
ping hair, 
None  but  my  Ceyx  could  appear  so  fair, 
I  would  have  strain'd  him  with  a  strict  embrace; 
But  through  my  arms  he  slipt,  and  vanish'd  from 
the  place.  Dryden 

When  a  corn  slips  out  of  their  paws,  they  take 
hold  of  it  again.  Spectator. 

Wise  men  watch  every  opportunity,  and  retrieve 
every  mispent  hour  which  has  slipped  from  them. 

Rogers- 

I  will  impute  no  defect  to  those  two  years  which 
have  slipped  by  since.  Swift  to  Pope. 

6.  To  fall  into  fault  or  errour. 

If  he  had  been  as  you, 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him ; 
But  he,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  so  stern. 

Shakspeare. 
One  slippeth  in  his  speech,  but  not  from  his  heart. 

Ecclesiasticus. 
An  eloquent  man  is  known  far  and  near;  but  a 
man  of  understanding  kcoweth  when  he  slippeth. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

7.  To  creep  by  oversight. 

Some  mistakes  may  have  slipt  into  it;  but  others 
will  be  prevented.  Pope. 

8.  To    escape;    to   fall  away  out   of  the 
memory. 

By  the  hearer  it  is  still  presumed,  that  if  they  be 
let  slip  for  the  present,  what  good  soever  they  con- 
tain is  lost,  and  that  without  all  hope  of  recovery. 

Hooker. 

The  mathematician  proceeds  upon  propositions 
he  has  once  demonstrated;  and  though  the  demon- 
stration may  have  slipt  out  of  his  memory,  he 
builds  upon  the  truth.  Jiddison. 

Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  the 
ideas  you  have  acquired;  for  the  mind  is  ready  to 
let  many  of  them  slip,  unless  some  pains  be  taken 
to  fix  them  upon  the  memory.  Watts. 

To  Slip,  slip.  -v.  a. 

1.  To  convey  secretly. 

In  his  officious  attendance  upon  his  mistress  he 
tried  to  slip  a  powder  into  her  driuk.       Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  To  lose  by  negligence. 

You  are  not  now  to  think  what's  best  to  do 
As  in  beginnings;  but  what  must  be  done, 
Being  thus  enter'd;  and  slip  no  advantage 
That  may  secure  you.  Ben  Jonson. 

Let  us  not  slip  th'  occasion,  whether  scorn 
Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe.  Milton. 

One  ill  man  may  not  think  of  the  mischief  he 
could  do,  or  slip  the  occasion.  D Estrange. 

To  slip  the  market,  when  thus  fairly  offered,  is 
great  imprudence.  Collier. 

For  watching  occasions  to  correct  others  in  their 
discourse,  and  not  to  slip  any  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing their  talents,  scholars  are  most  blamed     Locke- 

Thus  far  my  author  has  slipt  his  first  design;  not 
a  letter  of  what  has  been  yet  said  promoting  any 
ways  the  trial.  JHterbury. 

3.  To  part  twigs  from   the  main  body  by 
laceration. 

The  runners  spread  from  the  master-roots,  and 
have  little  sprouts  or  roots  to  them,  which,  being 
cut  four  or  five  inches  long,  make  excellent  sets: 
the  branches  also  may  be  slipped  and  planted. 

Mortimer. 

4t.  To  escape  from;  to  leave  siily. 

This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  it  not. 
— Oh,  sir,  Lucentio  slipped  mc  like  his  greyhound, 


Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Shakspeare . 

5.  To  let  loose. 

On  Eryx  altars  lays 
A  lamb  new  fallen  to  the  stormy  seas; 
Then  slips  his  haulsers,  and  his  anchors  weighs. 

Drydei 

6.  To  let  a  dog  loose. 

The  impatient  greyhound,  slipt  from  far, 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe  to  course  the  fearful  hare. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  thtow  off  any  thing  that  holds  one. 

Forced  to  alight,  my  horse  slipped  his  bridle,  and 
ran  away.  Swift. 

8.  To  pass  over  negligently. 

If  our  author  gives  us  a  list  of  his  doctrines,  with 
what  reason  can  that  about  indigencies  be  slipped 
over?  JHterbury. 

Slip,  slip.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  slipping;  false  step. 

2.  Errour;  mistake;  fault. 

There  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please:  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips 
As  are  most  known  to  youth  and  liberty.      Shaksp 

Of  the  promise  there  made,  our  master  hath 
failed  us,  by  slip  of  memory,  or  injury  of  time. 

Wotton. 

This  religious  affection,  which  nature  has  im- 
planted in  man,  would  be  the  most  enormous  slip 
she  could  commit  More. 

One  casual  slip  is  enough  to  weigh  down  the 
faithful  service  of  a  long  life.  VEslrunge. 

Alonzo,  mark  the  characters; 
And  if  th'  impostor's  pen  have  made  a  slip 
That  shews  it  counterfeit,  mark  that  and  save  me. 

Dryden. 

Lighting  upon  a  very  easy  slip  I  have  made,  in 
putting  one  seemingly  indifferent  word  for  another, 
that  discovery  opened  to  me  this  present  view. 

[jocke. 

Any  little  slip  is  more  conspicuous  and  observ- 
able in  a  good  man's  conduct  than  in  another's,  as 
it  is  not  of  a  piece  with  his  character.       Spectator. 
8.   A  twig  torn  from  the  main  stock. 

In  truth  they  are  fewer,  when  they  come  to 
be  discussed  by  reason,  than  otherwise  they  seem, 
when  by  heat  of  contention  they  are  divided  into 
many  slips,  and  of  every  branch  an  heap  is  made. 

Hooker. 

The  slips  of  their  vines  have  been  brought  into 
Spain.  Jibbot. 

Adoption  strives  with  nature,  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds.  Shakspeare. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Vv  as  graft  with  crab-tree  slip,  whose  fruit  thou  art. 

Shakspeare. 

Trees  arc  apparelled  with  flowers  or  herbs  by 
boring  holes  in  their  bodies,  and  putting  into  them 
earth  holpen  with  muck,  and  setting  seeds  or  slips 
of  violets  in  the  earth.  Bacon. 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip, 
Sav'd  with  care  from  winter's  nip, 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Pluck'd  up  by  some  unheedy  swain.  Milton. 

They  are  propagated  not  only  by  the  seed,  but 
many  also  by  the  root,  and  some  by  slips  or  cut- 
tings. Ray- 

4.  A  leash  or  string  in  which  a  dog  is 
heid,  from  its  being  so  made  as  to  slip 
or  become   loose  by  relaxation  of  the 

hand. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  s/i/w, 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shaks/ieare. 

God  is  said  to  harden  the  heart  pcrmissively,  but 
not  operati\ely,  nor  effectively;  as  be  who  only  lets 
loose  a  greyhound  out  of  the  slip,  is  said  to  hound 
him  at  the  bare.  Bramhall. 

5.  An  escape;  a  desertion.  I  know  not 
whether  to  give  (he  sli/i  be  not  origin 
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nally  taken  from  a  dog,  that  runs  and 
leaves  the  string  or  slip  in  the  leader's 

hand. 

The  more  shame  for  her  goodyship, 

To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip.  Hudibras. 

The  daw  did  not  like  his  companion,  and  gave 

him  the  slip,  and  away  into  the  woods.  V Estrange. 

Their  explications  are  not  yours,  and  will  give 

you  the  slip.  Locke. 

6.  A  long  narrow  piece. 

Between  these  eastern  and  western  mountains 

lies  a  slip  of  lower  ground,  which  runs  across  the 

island.  Jlddison. 

Sli'pboard.    slip'bord.    n.    s.    [slip    and 

board.]     A  board  sliding  in  grooves. 

1  ventured  to  draw  back  the  slipboard  on  the  roof, 
contrived  on  purpose  to  let  in  air.       Gull.  Travels. 
Sli'pknot,  slip'not.  n.  s.  [slip  and  knot.'\ 
A  bowknot;  a  knot  easily  untied. 

Tbey  draw  off  so  much  line  as  is  necessary,  and 

fasten  the  rest  upon  the  line-rowl  with  a  slipknot, 

that  no  more  line  turn  off.  Moxon. 

In  large  wounds  a  single  knot  first;  over  this  a 

little  linen  compress,  on  which  is  another  single 

knot;  and  then  a  slipknot  which   may  be  loosened 

upon  inflammation.  Sfiarp. 

Sli'pper,ov  Slipshoe,  slip'pur.98ra.s.  [from 

slip.] 

1.  A  shoe  without  leather  behind,  into 
which  the  foot  slips  easily. 

A  gown  made  of  (he  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold.  Raleigh. 

If  he  went  abroad  too  much,  she'd  use 
To  give  him  slippers,  and  lock  up  his  shoes.    King. 

Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knock'd  the 
ground, 
And  the  press'd  watch  return'd  a  silver  sound. 

Pope. 

2.  [crespis,  Latin]     An  herb. 
Sli'pper,   slip'pur.    adj.   [r-lipup,   Sax.] 

Slippery;  not  firm.  Obsolete.  Perhaps 
never  in  use  but  for  poetical  conveni- 
ence. 

A  trustless  state  of  earthly  things,  and  slipper  hope 
Of  mortal  men,  that  swinke  and  sweat  for  nought. 

Spenser. 

Sli'pperily,  slip'pur-e-le.  adv.  [from 
slippery.]  In  a  slippery  manner. 

Sli'pperiness,  slip'pur-e-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
slijipery.] 

1.  State  or  quality  of  being  slippery; 
smoothness;  glibness. 

We  do  not  only  fall  by  the  slipperiness  of  our 
tongues,  but  we  deliberately  discipline  them  to  mis- 
chief. Government  of  the  Tongue 

The  schirrus  may  be  distinguished  by  its  want  of 
inflammation  in  the  skin,  its  smoothness,  and  slip- 
periness deep  in  the  breast.  Shaip. 

2.  Uncertainty;  want  of  firm  footing. 
Sli'ppery,  slip'pur-e.  adj.  [flipurt,  Sax. 

sliperig,  Swedish.] 

1 .  Smooth;  glib. 

They  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them  oily 
and  slippery,  that  the  water  slips  off        Moi  timer. 

Oily  substances  only  lubricate  and  make  the 
bowels  slippery.  Jlrbulhnot. 

2.  Not  affording  firm  footing. 

Did  you  know  the  art  o'  th'  court, 
As  hard  to  leave  as  keep;  whose  top  to  climb, 
Is  certain  falling;  or  so  slipphy,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling.  Shakspeare. 

His  promise  to  trust  to  as  slippery  as  ice    Tusser. 

Their  ways  shall  be  as  slippery  ways  in  the  dark- 
ness. Jeremiah. 

The  slippery  tops  of  human  state, 
The  gilded  pinnacles  of  fate.  Cowley. 

The  higher  they  are  raised,  the  giddier  they  are; 


the  more  slippery  is  their  standing,  and  the  deeper 
their  fall.  VEstrange. 

The  highest  hill  is  the  most  slippery  place, 
And  fortune  mocks  us  with  a  smiling  face. 

Denham. 
Beauty,  like  ice,  our  footing  does  betray; 
Who  can  tread  sure  on  the  smooth  slippery  way? 

Dry den  _ 

3.  Hard  to  hold;  hard  to  keep. 
Thus  surely  bound,  yet  be  not  overbold, 

The  slipp'ry  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold; 
And  various  forms  assume,  to  cheat  thy  sight, 
And  with  vain  images  of  beasts  affright.      Dryden. 

4.  Not  standing  firm. 
When  they  fall,  as  Ijeing  slippery  standers, 

The  love  that  lean'd  on  tbeno,  as  slippery  too, 

Doth  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 

Die  in  the  fast.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Uncertain;    changeable;    mutable;    in- 
stable. 

Oh  world,  thy  slippery  turns!  Friends  now  fast 
sworn , 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed.  whose  meal  and  exercise, 
Are  still  together;  who  twine,  as  'twere,  in  love 
^Inseparable   shall  within  this  hour 
One  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity.  Shakspeare. 

He  looking  down 
With  scorn  or  pity  on  the  slippery  state 
Of  kings,  will  tread  upon  the  neck  of  fate. 

Denham. 

6.  Not  certain  in  its  effect. 
One  sure  trick  is  better  than  a  hundred  slippery 

ones.  VEstrange 

7.  [lubrique,  French.]  Not  chaste 
My  wife  is  slippery.  Shakspeare. 

Sli'ppy,  slip'pe.  adj.  [from  slip.]  Slippe- 


ry; easily  sliding.    A  barbarous  provin- 
cial word. 
The  white  of  an  egg  is  ropy,  slippy,  and  nutri- 
tious. Floyer. 

Sli'pshod,  slip'shod.  adj.  [slip  and  shod.] 
Having  the  shoes  not  pulled  up  at  the 
heels,  but  barely  slipped  on 

The  slipshod  'prentice  from  bis  master's  door 
Had  par'd  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 

Swift. 

Sli'pslop,  slip'slop.  n.  s.  Bad  liquor.  A 
low  word  formed  by  reduplication  of 
slop. 

Slish,  slish.  n.  s.  A  low  word  formed  by 
reduplicating  slash. 

What!  this  a  sleeve? 
Here's  snip  and  nip,  and  slish  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censor  in  a  barber's  shop.         Shakspeare. 

To  Slit,  slh.  v.  a  pret.  and  part,  slit  and 
slitted.  [rditan,  Saxon.]  To  cut  long- 
wise. 

To  make  plants  medicinable,  slit  the  root,  and 
infuse  into  it  the  medicine,  as  hellebore,  opium, 
scammony,  and  then  bind  it  up.  Bacon. 

The  deers  of  Arginusa  had  their  ears  divided, 
occasioned  at  first  by  slitting  the  ears.  Brown. 

Had  it  hit 
The  upper  part  of  him,  the  blow 
Had  slit,  as  sure  as  that  below.  Hudibras. 

We  slit  the  preternatural  body  open.     Wiseman. 

A  liberty  might  be  left  to  the  judges  to  inflict 
death,  or  some  notorious  mark,  by  slitting  the  nose, 
or  brands  upon  the  cheeks  Temple. 

If  a  tinned  or  plated  body,  which,  being  of  an 
even  thickness,  appears  all  over  of  an  uniform  co- 
lour, should  be  slit  into  threads,  or  broken  into  frag- 
ments of  the  same  thickness  with  the  plate,  I  see 
no  reason  why  every  thread  or  fragment  should  not 
keep  its  colour  Newton. 

He  took  a  freak 


Slit,  slit.  n.  s.  [rht,  Saxon.]  A  long  cut. 
or  narrow  opening. 

In  St.  James's  fields  is  a  conduit  of  brick,  unto 
which  joineth  a  low  vault,  and  at  the  end  of  that  a 
round  house  of  stone;  and  in  the  brick  conduit 
there  is  a  window,  and  in  the  round  house  a  slit  or 
rift  of  some  little  breadth;  if  you  cry  out  in  the  rift, 
it  will  make  a  fearful  roaring  at  the  window. 

Bacon. 
Where  the  tender  rinds  of  trees  disclose 
Their  shooting  gems,  a  swelling  knot  there  grows; 
Just  in  that  place  a  narrow  slit  we  make, 
Then  other  buds  from  bearing  trees  we  take; 
Inserted  thus,  the  wounded  rind  wp  close.   Dryden. 
I  found  by  looking  through  a  slit  or' oblong  hole, 
which  was  narrower  than  the  pupil  of  my  eye,  and 
held  close  to  it  parallel  to  the  prisms,  I  could  see 
the   circles  much   distincter,   and  visible  to  a  far 
greater  number  than  otherwise.  Newton. 

To  SLIVE,  slive.  >  v.     a.      [r-lipan, 

To  SLI'VER,  sli'vur.  5  Saxon.]  To  split; 
to  divide  longwise;  to  tear  off  long* 
wise. 

Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew; 
Gall  of  goat;  and  slips  of  yew, 
Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse.  Shakspeare. 

Sli'ver,  sii'vnr.9"  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  branch  torn  off.  Sliver,  in  Scotland, 
still  denotes  a  slice  cut  off:  as  he  took 
a  large  sliver  of  the  b».ef. 

There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weed 
Clam'bring  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke, 
When  down  her  weedy  coronet  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.  Shakspeare. 

Sloats,  slots/-96  n.  s.  Of  a  cart,  are  those 
under-pieces  which  keep  the  bottom 
together.  Bailey. 

Slo'bber,     slob'bur.     n.     s.     [glavoerio, 

Welsh.]  Slaver.  See  Slaver. 
To  Slock,  slok.  v.  n.  [slock,  to  quench, 
Swedish  and  Scotish.]  To  slake;  to 
quench. 
Sloe,  slo.296  n.  s.  [rla,  Saxon;  slaae, 
Danish.]  The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn, 
a  small  wild  plum. 

The  fair  pomegranate  might  adorn  the  pine, 
The  grape  the  bramble,  and  the  sloe  the  vine. 

Blackmore. 
When  you  fell  your  underwoods,  sow  haws  and 
sloes  in  them,  and  they  will   furnish  you,  without 
doing  of  your  woods  any  hurt.  Mortimer. 

Sloop,  slodp.306  n.  s.  A  small  vessel,  fur- 
nished with  one  mast.   Falconer's  Diet. 
To  Slop,  slop.  v.  a.  [from  lap,  lop,  slop.] 

To  drink  grossly  and  greedily. 
Slop,  slop.  n.  s.  [from   the  verb.]  Mean 
and  vile  liquor  of  any  kind.     Genennly 
some  nauseous  or  useless  medicinal  li- 
quor. 

The  sick  husband  here  wanted  for  neither  slops 
nor  doctors  VEstrange. 

But  thou,  whatever  slops  she  will  have  bought, 
Be  thankful.  Dryden. 

Slop,  slop.  n.  s.  [flop,  Saxon;  sloove, 
Dutch,  a  covering.]  Trowsers;  open 
breeches. 

What  said  Mr.  Dumbledon  about  the  sattin  for 
my  short  cloak  and  slops?  Shakspeare. 

SLOPE,  slope,  adj.  [This  word  is  not 
derived  from  any  satisfactory  original. 
Junius  omits  it:  Skinner  derives  it  from 
slap,  lax,  Dutch;  and  derives  it  from 
the  curve  of  a  loose  rope.  Perhaps  its 
original  may  be  latent  in  loopen,  Dutch, 
to  run,  slope  being  easy  to  the  runner.] 


tie  toot  a  ireatc  -*  ■***  *»  — tr-  e> /  it 

To  slit  my  tongue,  and  make  me  speak.         Swift.  \     Oblique;  not  perpendicular.   It  is  gene- 
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rally  used  of  acclivity  or  declivity,  form- 
ing an  angle  greater  or  less  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 

Where  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  and 
space  enough,  the  water  moveth  with  a  sloper  rise 
and  fall.  Bacon. 

Murm'ring  waters  fall 
Down  the  slept  hills  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 
Thai  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 
Her  cbryscal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams.  Milt. 
Slope,  slope,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective/] 

1.  An  oblique  direction;  any  thing  oblique- 
ly directed. 

2.  Declivity;  ground  cut  or  formed  with 
declivity. 

Growing  upon  slopes  is  caused  for  that  moss,  as 
it  cometh  of  moisture,  so  the  water  must  but  slide, 
cot  be  in  a  pool.  Bacon. 

My  lord  advances  with  majestick  mien, 
And  when  up  ten   steep  slopes  you've  dragg'd  your 

thighs, 
Just  at  his  stu'iy  door  he'll  blest  your  eyes.      Pope. 

Slope,  slope,  adv.  Obliquely;  not  perpen- 
dicularly. 

Uriel 
Return'd  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  now 

rais'd 
Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun,  now  fall'n. 

Milton. 
To  Slope,  slope    v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.]  To  form  to  obliquity  or  declivity; 
to  direct  obiiquely. 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown 
down, 
Thougli  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations.  Shakspeare. 

On  each  hand  the  flames 
Driv'n  backward,  slope  their  pointed  spires,  and 

roll'd 
In  billows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale    Milton. 

The  star,  that  rose  at  evening  bright, 
Toward  heav'u's  descent  had  slop'd  his  westering 
wheel.  Milton 

All  night  I  slept,  oblivious  of  my  pain; 
Aurora  dawn'd  and  Phoebus  shin'd  in  vain; 
Nor,  till  oblique  he  sloped  his  evening  ray, 
Had  Somnus  dried  the  balmy  dews  away.        Pope. 

To  Slope,  slope,  v.  n.  To  take  an  oblique 
or  declivous  direction. 

Betwixt  the  midst  and  these,  the  gods  assign'd 
Two  h  ibitable  seats  for  human  kind; 
And  cross  their  limits  cut  a  sloping  way 
Which  the  twelve  signs  in  beauteous  order  sway. 

Dryden  ■ 

There  is  a  handsome  work  of  piles  made  sloping 

athwart  the  river,   to  stop   the  trees  which  are  cut 

down,  and  cast  into  the  river.  Brown. 

Up  starts  a  palace,  lo1  th'  obedient  base 
Slopes  at  its  foot,  the  woods  its  sides  embrace. 

Pope. 

There  is  a  straight  hole  in  every  ant's  nest  half 

an  inch  deep;  and  then  it  goes  down  sloping  into  a 

place  where  they  have  their  magazine.     Spectator. 

On  the  south  aspect  of  a  slojring  hill, 
Whose  skirts  meand'ring  Peneus  washes  still, 
Our  pious  lab'rer  pass'd  his  youthful  days 
In  peace  and  charity,  in  pray'r  and  praise.    Harte. 
Slo'peness,  slope'nes.  n.  s.  [from  "lofie.] 
Obliquity;  declivity;  not  perpendicula- 
rity. 

The  Italians  give  the  cover  a  graceful  pendence 
of  siopeness,  dividing  the  whole  breadth  into  nine 
parts,  whereof  two  shall  serve  for  the  elevation  of 
the  highest  ridge.  Wolton 

Slo'pewise.  slope'wize.  aclj  [slofie  and 
wise,  j  Obliquely;  not  perpendicularly. 
The  wear  is  a  frith,  reaching  alopewise  through 
the  osefrom  the  land  to  low-water  mark,  and  hav- 
ing in  it  a  bent  or  cod  with  an  eye-hook;  where  the 
fish  entering,  upon  their  coming  back  with  the  ebb, 


are  stopped  from  issuing  out  again,  forsaken  by  the 
water,  and  left  dry  on  the  ose.  Carew. 

Slo'pingly,  sio'ping-le.410  adv.  [from 
slofiing.]  Obliquely;  not  perpendicu- 
larly. 

These  atoms  do  not  descend  always  perpendicu- 
larly, but  sometimes  slopingly.  Digby. 

Slo'ppy,  slop  pe.  adj.  [from  slo/i.~\  Miry 
and  wet:  perhaps  rather  slabby.  See 
Slab. 

To  Slot,  slot.  v.  a.  [slughen,  Dutch.]  To 
strike  or  clash  hard. 

Slot,  slot.  n.  s.  [slod,  Islandick.]  The 
track  of  a  deer. 

Sloth,  sloth.*"7  n.  s.  [rdaepb,  plepb, 
Saxon.  It  might  therefore  be  not  im- 
properly written  sloath,  but  that  it  seems 
better  to  regard  the  orthography  of  the 
primitive  s/ow.] 

1.  Slowness;  tardiness. 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me:  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  slothzaA  tricks  of  Rome.   Shakspeare. 

2.  Laziness;  sluggishness;  idleness. 

False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand, 

Hog  in  slotli,  fox  in  stealth.  Shakspeare. 

They  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and 

sloth  Millon. 

Industry  approach 'd, 

And  rous'd  him  from  his  miserable  sloth.  Thomson. 

3.  An  animal. 

The  sloth  is  an  animal  of  so  slow  a  motion,  that 
he  will  be  three  or  four  days  at  least  in  climbing  up 
and  coming  down  a  tree:  and  to  go  the  length  of 
fifty  paces  on  plain  ground,  requires  a  whole  day. 

Grew 
Slo'thful,  slofA'ful.  adj.  [sloth  andfu/l.] 
Idle;  lazy;   sluggish;   inactive;  indolent; 
dull  of  motion. 

He  that  is  slothful  in  his  work,  is  brother  to  him 

that  is  a  great  waster.  Proverbs 

The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him;  for  his 

hands  refuse  to  labour.  Proverbs. 

To  vice  in-.lustrious;  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful.  Milton. 

Flora  commands  those  nymphs  and  kuights, 
Who  liv'd  in  slothful  ease  and  loose  delights, 
Who  never  acts  of  honour  durst  pursue, 
The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  untrue. 

Dry  den. 
The  very  soul  of  the  slothful  does  effectually  but 
lie  drowsmg  in  his  body,  and  the  whole  man  is  to- 
tally given  up  to  his  senses.  L1  Estrange. 
Another  is  deaf  to  all  the  motives  to  piety,  by  in- 
dulging an  idle  slothful  temper.  Law. 
Slo'thfully,  sIo^A'ful-e. adv.  [from  sloth- 
ful.']  Idly;  lazily;  with  sloth. 
Slo'th fulness,  sioM'ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
slothful.'}     Idleness;  laziness;  sluggish- 
ness; inactivity. 

To  trust  to  labour  without  prayer,  argueth  im- 
piety and  prophaneness;  it  maketb  light  of  the 
providence  of  God;  and  although  it  be  not  the  in- 
tent of  a  religious  mind,  yet  it  is  the  fault  of  those 
men  whose  religion  wanteth  light  of  a  mature 
judgment  to  direct  it,  when  we  join  with  our  pray- 
er slothfulness,  and  neglect  of  convenient  labour. 

Hooker. 

Slothfulness  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  an  idle 

soul  shall  suffer  hunger.  Proverbs. 

Slouch,  stoutsh.313   n.   s.   [sloff,   Danish, 

stupid.] 

1 .  A  downcast  look;   a  depression  of  the 

head.      In   Scotland,  an   ungainly   gait, 

as  also  the  person  whose  gait  it  is. 

Our  doctor  has  every  quality  that  can  make  a 
man  useful;  but,  alas!  he  hath  a  sort  of  slouch  in 
his  walk.  Sxcift. 

2.  A  man  who  looks  heavy  and  clownish. 


Begin  thy  carols  then,  thou  vaunting  slouch; 
Be  thine  the  oaken  staff,  or  mine  the  pouch.    Gay. 
To  Slouch,  sloutsh.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  have  a  downcast  clownish  look. 
SLO'VEN,  sluv'ven.1"3  n.  s.  [sloef  Dut. 
yslyvn,  Welsh,  nasty,  shabby.]    A  man 
indecently    negligent  of  cleanliness;  a 
man  dirtily  dressed. 

The  ministers  came  to  church  in  handsome  ho- 
liday apparel,  and  that  himself  did  not  think  them 
bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  go  like  slovens.  Hooker. 

Affect  in  things  about  thee  cleanliness, 
That  all  may  gladly  board  thee  as  a  flow'r: 

Slovens  take  up  their  stock  of  noisomeness 
Beforehand,  and  anticipate  their  last  hour.  Herbert. 

You  laugh,  half  beau,  half  sloven,  if  I  stand; 
My  wig  half  powder,  and  all  snuff  my  band.  Pope. 

Their  methods  various  but  alike  their  aim; 
The  sloven  and  the  fopling  are  the  same.       Young. 

Slo'venliness,  sluv'v£n-le-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  slovenly.']  Indecent  negligence 
of  dress;  neglect  of  cleanliness. 

Slov:nlinvss  is  the  worst  sign  of  a  hard  student, 
and  civility  the  best  exercise  of  the  remiss;  yet  not 
to  be  exact  in  the  phrase  of  compliment,  or  gestures 
of  courtesy.  Wotton. 

Si.o'vENLY,sluv'ven-le.c(//.  [from  sloven.] 
Negligent  of  dress;  negligent  of  neat- 
ness; not  neat;  not  cleanly. 

jEsop  at  last  found  out  a  slovenly  lazy  fellow, 
lolling  at  his  ease,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

VEstrange. 

Slo'venly,  sluv'ven-le.  adv.  [from  slo- 
ven.]   In  a  coarse  inelegant  manner. 

As  I  bang  my  clothes  on  somewhat  slovenly,  I  no 
sooner  went  in  but  he  frowned  upon  me.  Pope. 

Slo'venry,  sruv'ven-re.  n.  s.  [from  slO' 
ven.]   Dirtiness;  want  of  neatness. 

Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch 'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field; 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry      Shakspeare. 

Slough,  slou.313  39°  n.  s.  [fh'J,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  deep  miry  place;  a  hole  full  of  dirt. 

The  Scots  were  in  a  fallow  field,  whereinto  the 
English  could  not  enter,  but  over  a  cross  ditch  and 
a  slough,  in  passing  whereof  many  of  the  English 
horse  were  plunged,  and  some  mired.       Hayuard. 

The  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one 
He's  here  stuck  in  a  slough,  and  overthrown.  Milt. 

A  carter  had  laid  his  waggon  fast  in  a  slough. 

VEstrange . 

2.  The  skin  which  a  serpent  casts  off  at 
his  periodical  renovation. 

Thy  fates  open  their  hands,  let  thy  blood  and 
spirit  embrace  them;  and  to  inure  thyself  to  what 
thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  slough,  and  ap- 
pear fresh.  Shakspeare. 

When  the  mind  is  quicken'd, 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  aud  newly  move, 
With  casted  slough,  and  fresh  legerity.  Shakspeare. 

Oh  let  not  sleep  my  closing  eyes  invade 
In  open  plains,  or  in  the  secret  shade, 
When  he,  renew'd  in  all  the  speckled  pride 
Of  pompous  youth,  has  cast  his  slough  aside; 
And  in  his  summer  liv'ry  rolls  along 
Erect,  and  brandishing  his  forky  t..ngue.      Dryden. 

The  slough  of  an  English  viper,  that  is,  the  cuti- 
cula,  they  cast  off  twice  every  year,  at  spring  and 
fall,  the  separation  begins  at  the  head,  and  is  finish- 
ed in  twenty-four  hours.  Grew. 

The  body,  which  we  leave  behind  in  this  visible 
world,  is  as  the  womb  or  slough  from  whence  we 
issue,  and  are  born  into  the  other.  Grao. 

3.  It  is  used  by  Uhaksfitare  simply  lor  the 

skin. 

As  the  snake,  roll'd  in  a  flow'ry  bank, 
With  shining  checker'd  slough,  doth  sling  a  child, 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent.   Henry  VI. 
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4.  The  part  that  separates  from  a  foul 
sore.  [This  word  when  used  in  either  of 
the  three  last  significations,  is  pro- 
nounced sluff.391] 

At  the  next  dressing  I  found  a  slmgh  come  away 
with  the  dressings  which  was  the  sordes.   Wiseman, 

To  Slough,  sluff.  v,  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  part  from  the  sound  flesh.  A  chirur- 
gical  term. 

Slo'ughy,  slou'e.  adj.  [from  slough.]  Mi- 
ry; boggy;  muddy. 

That  custom  should  not  be  allowed,  of  cutting 
scraws  in  low  grounds  sloughly  underneath,  which 
turn  into  bog.  Swift. 

SLOW,  slo.32*  adj.  [rlap,  pleap>  Sax. 
sleeuw,  Frisick.] 

1.  Not  swift;  not  quick  of  motion;  not  spee- 
dy; not  having  velocity;  wanting  celerity. 

Me  thou  thiuk'st  not  stow, 
Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  beav'n, 
Where  God  resides,  and  on  mid-day  arriv'd 
In  Eden,  distance  inexpressible!  Milton. 

Where  the  motion  is  so  slow  as  not  to  supply  a 
constant  train  of  fresh  ideas  to  the  senses,  the  sense 
of  motion  is  lost.  Locke. 

2.  Late;  not  happening  in  a  short  time. 

These  changes  in  the  heav'ns,  though  sloio,  pro- 
duc'd 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land,  sidereal  blast.  Milton. 

3.  Not  ready;  not  prompt;  not  quick. 

I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  a  slow  tongue.  Exodus. 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  sloiv,  mine  eye  not  shut. 

Milton. 

The  slow  of  speech  make  in  dreams  unpremedi- 
tated harangues,  or  converse  readily  in  languages 
that  they  are  but  little  acquainted  with.     Addison. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 

I  know  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  save.  Addison. 

4.  Dull;  inactive;  tardy;  sluggish. 

Fix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe.    Dryd 

5.  Not  hasty;  acting  with  deliberation;  not 
vehement. 

The  Lord  is  merciful  and  sloio  to  anger. 

Common  Prayer. 
He  that  is  slow  to  wrath,  is  of  great  understand- 
ing. Proverbs. 

The  politick  and  wise 
Are  sly  slow  things  with  circumspective  eyes.  Pope. 

6.  Dull;  heavy  in  wit. 

The  blockhead  is  a  slow  worm.  Pope. 

Slow,  slo.  in  composition,  is  an  adverb; 

slowly. 

This  s/oic-pac'd  soul,  which  late  did  cleave 
T'  a  body,  and  went  but  by  the  body's  leave, 
Twenty  perchance  or  thirty  mile  a  day, 
Dispatches  in  a  minute  all  the  way 
'Twixt  heav'n  and  earth.  Donne. 

To  the  shame  of  sioic-endeavouring  art 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow  Milton. 

This  day's  death  denoune'd,  if  aught  I  see, 
Will  prove  no  sudden  but  a  s/oic-pac'd  evil, 
A  long  day's  dying  to  augment  our  pain.      Milton. 

For  eight  stoc-circling  years  by  tempests  tost. 

Pope. 
Some  demon  urg'd 
T'  explore  the  fraud  with  guile  oppos'd  to  guile, 
Sfow-pacing  thrice  around  th'  insidious  pile.    Pope. 

To  Slow,  slo.  v.  a.  [from  ihe  adjective.] 
To  umit  by  dilatoriness;  to  delay;  to  pro- 
crastinate. Not  in  use.  The  true  word 
was  forslow. 

Now  do  ycu  know  the  reason  of  this  haste? 
— I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  shonld  be  slowed. 

Shakspeare. 
Slo'wly,  slo'le.  adv.  [from  slow.'] 


1.  Not  speedily;  not  with  celerity;  not  with 
velocity. 

The  gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gifi  away, 
Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  to  day. 

Pope. 

2.  Not  soon;  not  early;  not  in  a  little  time. 

The  poor  remnant  of  human  seed  peopled  their 
country  again  slowly,  by  little  and  little.        Bacon. 

Our  fathers  bent  their  painful  industry 
To  check  a  monarchy  that  slowly  grew; 

But  did  not  France  or  Holland's  fate  foresee, 
Whose  rising  pow'r  to  swift  dominion  flew.     Dryd. 

We  oft  our  slowly  growing  works  impart, 
While  images  reflect  from  art  to  art.  Pope. 

3.  Not  hastdy;  not  rashly:  as,  he  deter- 
mines slowly.  » 

4.  Not  promptly;  not  readily:  as,  he  learns 
slowly. 

5.  Tardily;  sluggishly. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  advances  so  very 

slowly,  that  'tis  not  impossible  but  the  family  of 
Medicis  may  be  extinct  before  their  burial-place 
is  finished.  Addison. 

Slo'wness,  slo'nes.  n.  s.  [from  slow.] 

1.  Smallness  of  motion;  not  speed;  want 
of  velocity;  absence  of  celerity  or  swift- 
ness. 

Providence  hath  confined  these  human  hearts, 
that  what  any  invention  hath  in  the  strength  of  its 
motion,  is  abated  in  the  slowness  of  it;  and  what  it 
hath  in  the  extraordinary  quickness  of  its  motion, 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  great  strength  that  is 
required  unto  it.  Wilkins. 

Motion  is  the  absolute  mode  of  a  body,  but  swift- 
ness or  slowness  are  relative  ideas.  Walts. 

2.  Length  of  time  in  which  any  thing 
acts  or  is  brought  to  pass;  not  quick- 
ness. 

Tyrants  use  what  art  they  can  to  increase  the 
slowness  of  death.  Hooker. 

3.  Dulness  to  admit  conviction  or  affec- 
tion. 

Christ  would  not  heal  their  infirmities,  because 
of  the  hardness  and  slowness  of  their  hearts,  in  that 
they  believed  him  not.  Bentley. 

I.  Want  of  promptness;  want  of  readi- 
ness. 

5.  Deliberation;  cool  delay. 

6.  Dilatoriness;  procrastination. 

Slo'wworm,  slo'wurm.  n.  s.  [plapypm, 
Saxon.]  The  blind  worm;  a  large  vi- 
per, not  mortal,  scarcely  venomous. 

Though  we  have  found  formed  snakes  in  the 
belly  of  the  caecilia,  or  slowworm,  yet  may  the 
viper  emphatically  bear  the  name.  Brown. 

To  Slu'bber,  sliib'bur.98  v.  a.  [probably 
from  lubber."] 

1.  To  do  any  thing  lazily,  imperfectly,  or 
with  idle  hurry. 

Nature  shewed  she  doth  not  like  men  who  slub- 
ber up  matters  of  mean  account.  Sidney. 

Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return:  he  answer'd,  do  not  so, 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake.  Shakspeare. 

As  they  are  slubbered  over,  the  malignity  that 
remains  will  shew  itself  in  some  chronic  disease. 

Wiseman. 

2.  To  stain;  to  daub.  [This  seems  to  be 
from  slobber,  slabber,  or  slaver.] 

You  must  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your 
new  fortunes  with  this  more  stubborn  and  boister- 
ous expedition.  Shakspeare . 

3.  To  cover  coarsely  or  carelessly.  This 
is  now  not  in  use,  otherwise  than  as  a 
low  colloquial  word. 

A  man  of  secret  ambitious  ends,  and  propor- 


tionate counsels,  smothered  under  the  habit  of  a 
scholar,  and  slubbered  over  with  a  certain  rude 
and  clownish  fashion,  that  had  the  semblance  of 
integrity.  Wotton. 

Slu'bberdegullion,  slub-bur-de-gul'- 
yfin.  n.  s.  [i  suppose  a  cant  word  with- 
out derivation.]  A  paltry,  dirty,  sorry 
wretch. 

Quoth  she,  although  thou  hast  deserv'd, 
Base  slubber ■degullion,  to  be  serv'd 
As  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me, 
If  thou  hadst  got  the  victory.  Hudibras. 

Sludge,  sludje.  n.  s.   [I   suppose  from 
piog,  slough,  Sax.]    Mire;  dirt  mixed 
with  water. 
The  earth  I  made  a  mere  soft  sludge,  or  mud. 

Mortimer. 

SLUG,  slug,  n.  s.  [slug,  Danish,  and 
slock,  Dutch*  signify  a  glutton,  and 
thence  one  that  has  the  sloth  of  a 
glutton.] 

1.  An  idler;  a  drone;  a  slow,  heavy, 
sleepy,  lazy  wretch. 

Fie!  what  a  slug  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not? 

Shakspeare. 

2.  A  hinderance;  an  obstruction. 

Usury  dulls  and  damps  all  improvements, 
wherein  money  would  be  stirring,  if  it  were  not 
for  this  slug .  Bacon. 

3.  A  kind  of  slow  creeping  snail. 

4.  [flecg,  a  hammerhead,  Sax.]  A  cy- 
lind>  ical  or  oval  piece  of  metal  shot 
from  a  gun. 

When  fractures  are  made  with  bullets  or  slugs, 
there  the  scalp  and  cranium  are  driven  in  together. 

Wistman. 
As,  fore'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly, 
And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky. 

Pope. 

To  Slug,  slug.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  lie  idle;  to  play  the  drone;  to  move 
slowly. 

All  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  knights, 
And  draw  them  from  pursuit  of  praise  and  fame, 

To  slug  in  sloth  and  sensual  delights, 
And  end  their  days  with  irrenowned  shame. 

Fairy  Queen. 

He  lay  not  all  night  slugging  in  a  cabin  under 

his  mantle,   but  used  commonly  to  keep  others 

waking  to  defend  their  lives.  Spenser. 

One  went  slugging  on  with  a  thousand  cares. 

VEsh  avge. 

Slu'ggard,     slug'gurd.88    n.    s.     [from 

slug.]    An  idler;   a  drone;  an  inactive 

lazy  fellow. 

Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  gentlemen, 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here.  Shaksp. 
This  mightier  sound  shall  make 
The  dead  to  rise, 
And  open  tombs  and  open  eyes, 
To  the  long  sluggards  of  five  thousand  years. 

Cowley. 
Up,  up,  says  Avarice;  thou  snor'st  again, 
Slretchest  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'st,  but  all  in  vain: 
The  tyrant  Lucre  no  denial  takes; 
At  his  command  th'  unwilling  sluggard  wakes. 

Dryden. 

Sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 

The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard 

sleep.  Dryden. 

To   Slu'ggardize,  slug'gur-dize.   v.  a. 

[from    sluggard^]     To    make  idle;    to 

make  dronish. 

Rather  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than,  living  dully  slvggardiz'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 

Shakspeare. 

Slu'ggish,  sliig'gish.  adj.   [from  slug.] 
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Dull;  drowsy;  lazy;  slothful;  idle;  in- 
sipid; slow;  inactive;  inert. 

Sluggish  idleness,  the  nurse  of  sin, 
Upon  a  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride.   Fairy  Queen. 

The  dull  billows,  thick  as  troubled  mire, 
Whom  neither  wind  out  of  their  seat  could  force, 
Nor  tides  did  drive  out  of  their  sluggish  source. 

Spenser. 
One,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
With  his  broad  sword  provok'd  the  sluggish  beast. 

Waller. 

Matter,  being  impotent,  sluggish,  and  inactive, 

hath  no  power  to  stir  or  move  itself.      Woodward. 

Slu'ggishly,    slug'gish-le.    adv.    [from 

sluggish.]    Dully;  not  nimbly;  lazily; 

idly;  slowly. 

Slu'ggishness,  slug'glsh-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
sluggish.']  Dulness;  '  sloth;  laziness; 
idleness;  inertness. 

The  most  of  mankind  are  inclined  by  her  thither, 
if  they  would  take  the  pains;  no  less  than  birds  to 
fly,  and  horses  to  run:  which  if  they  lose,  it  is 
through  their  own  sluggishness,  and  by  that  means 
becomes  her  prodigies,  not  her  children. 

Ben  Jonson. 
It  is  of  great  moment  to  teach  the  mind  to  shake 
off"  its  sluggishness,  and  vigorously  employ  itself 
about  what  reason  shall  direct.  Locke. 

SLUICE,  sluse.3*2  n.  s.  \_sluyse,  Dutch; 
escluse,  Fr.  sclusa,  Italian.]     A  water- 
gate;  a  floodgate;  a  vent  for  water. 
Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood 
Each  in  their  chrystal  sluice,  he,  ere  they  fell, 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse, 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  offended. 

Milton. 

Divine  Alpbeus,  who,  by  secret  sluice, 

Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuse.        Milton. 

If  we  receive  them  all,  they  were  more  than 

seven ;  if  only  the  natural  sluices,  they  were  fewer. 

Broion. 
As  waters  from  her  sluices,  flow'd 
Unbounded  sorrow  from  her  eyes.  Prior. 

Each  sluice  of  affluent  fortune  open'd  soon, 
And  wealth  flow'd  in  at  morning,  night,  and  noon. 

Harte. 
To  Sluice,  sliise.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  emit  by  floodgates. 

Like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluiced  out  his  inn'cent  soul  through  streams  of 
blood.  Shakspeare. 

Veins  of  liquid  ore  siuie'd  from  the  lake.  Milton. 
You  wrong  me;  if  you  think  I'll  sell  one  drop 
Within  these  veins  for  pageants;  but  let  honour 
Call  for  my  blood,  I'll  sluice  it  into  streams; 
Turn  fortune  loose  again  to  my  pursuit, 
And  let  me  hunt  her  through  embattled  foes, 
In  dusty  plains;  there  will  I  be  the  first      Dryden. 
Slu'icy,  slu'se.  adj.  [from  sluice.-]    Fall- 
ing  in   streams   as    from   a  sluice  or 
floodgate. 

And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  of  sluicy  rain, 
Suck'd  by  the  spungy  clouds  from  off  the  main: 
The  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pouring  down, 
The  promis'd  crop,  and  golden  labours  drown. 

Dryden. 
To  SLU'MBER,  slum'bur.  v.  n.   [rlu- 
merian,  Saxon;  sluymeren,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  sleep  lightly;  to  be  not  awake,  nor 
in  profound  sleep. 

He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor 

sleep  Psalms. 

Conscience  wakes  despair  that  slumber^.  Milton. 

2.  To  sleep;  to  repose.  Slee/i  and  slum- 
ber are  often  confounded. 

God  spcaketh,  yet  man  perceiveth  it  not:  in  a 
dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
falleth  upon  men.  in  shimberings  upon  the  bed.  Job. 

Have  ye  chosen  this  place, 
After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  repose 
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Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  use  you  find 
To  slumber  here  ?  Milton . 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  negligence  and  su- 
pineness. 

Why  slumbers  Pope,  who  leads  the  tuneful  train, 
Nor  hears  that  virtue  which  he  loves  complain? 

Young. 

To  Slu'mbeu,  slum'bur.  v.  a. 

1.  To  lay  to  sleep. 

2.  To  stupify;  to  stun. 
Then  up  he  took  the  slumbered  senseless  corse, 

And,  ere  he  could  out  of  his  swoon  awake, 
Him  to  his  castle  brought.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  honest  a  deed  after  it  was  done,  or  to  slumber 
his  conscience  in  the  doing,  he  studied  other  incen- 
tives. Wotton. 
Slu'mber,   slum'bur.98  n.  s.   [from  the 
verb.] 

1 .  Light  sleep;  sleep  not  profound. 

And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he's  so  fond 
To  trust  the  mock'ry  of  unquiet  slumbers     Shaksp. 

From  carelessness  it  shall  fall  into  slumber,  and 
from  a  slumber  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep  and  long 
sleep;  till  at  last,  perhaps,  it  shall  sleep  itself  into 
a  lethargy,  and  that  such  an  one,  that  nothing  but 
hell  and  judgment  shall  awaken  it.  South. 

Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep; 
Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep.    Pope. 

2.  Sleep;  repose. 

Boy!  Lucius!  fast  asleep!  It  is  no  matter; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber.       Shaksp. 

Ev'n  lust  and  envy  sleep,  but  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes: 
Three  days  I  promis'd  to  attend  my  doom, 
And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come. 

Dryden. 
Slu'mberous,  slum'bur-us.  ~)  adj.  [from 
Slu'mbery,  slum'bur-e.        $  slumber.] 

1 .  Inviting  to  sleep;  soporiferous;  causing 
sleep. 

The  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumb 'rous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids.  Milton. 

While  pensive  in  the  silent  slumbrous  shade, 
Sleep's  gentle  pow'rs  her  drooping  eyes  invade; 
Minerva,  life-like,  on  embodied  air 
Impress'd  the  form  of  Iphthema.  Pope. 

There  every  eye  with  slwrib'rous  chains  she  bound, 
And  dash'd  the  flowing  goblets  to  the  ground. 

Pope. 

2.  Sleepy;  not  waking. 

A  great  perturbation  in  nature!  to  receive  at 

once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 

watching:  in  this  slumbery  agitation,  what  have  you 

heard  her  say?  Shakspeare. 

Slung,  slung.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass. 

of  sling. 
Slunk,  slungk.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  slink. 

Silence  accompany'd;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk.  Milton. 

To  SLUR,  slur.  v.  a.   [sloorig,   Dutch, 
nasty;  sloore,  a  slut.] 

1.  To  sully;  to  soil;  to  contaminate. 

2.  To  pass  lightly;  to  balk;  to  miss. 

The  atheists  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  not  a 
little  triumph,  to  see  the  cause  of  theism  thus  be- 
trayed by  its  professed  friends,  and  the  grand  ar- 
gument slurred  by  them,  and  so  their  work  done  to 
their  hands.  Cudworth. 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times, 
With  periods,  points,  and  tropes,   he  slurs   his 

crimes; 
He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrow'il  from  the  poor, 
And  took  but  with  intention  to  restore.        Dryden. 

3.  To  cheat;  to  trick. 

What  was  the  public  faith  found  out  for, 
But  to  slur  men  of  whaf  they  fought  for?  Hudibras. 
Come,  seven's  the  main, 
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Cries  Ganymede:  the  usual  trick: 

Seven,  slur  a  six;  eleven,  a  nick.  Prior. 

Slur,  slur.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     Faint 
reproach;  slight  disgrace. 

Here  is  an  ape  made  a  king  for  shewing  tricks; 
and  the  fox  is  then  to  put  a  slur  upon  him,  in  ex- 
posing him  for  sport  to  the  scorn  of  the  people. 

VEslrange. 
No  one  can  rely  upon  such  an  one,  either  with 
safety  to  his  affairs,  or  without  a  slur  to  his  repu- 
tation; since  he  that  trusts  a  knave  has  no  other 
recompence  but  to  be  accounted  a  fool  for  his  pains. 

South. 
SLUT,  slut.  n.  s.  [slodde,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  dirty  woman. 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimnies  shall  thou  leap: 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  un- 

swept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry; 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  sluttery. 

Shakspeare. 
The  veal's  all  rags,  the  butter's  turn'd  to  oil; 
And  thus  I  buy  good  meat  for  sluts  to  spoil.    King. 

2.  A  word  of  slight  contempt  to  a  wo- 
man. 

Hold  up,  you  sluts, 
Your  aprons  mountant;  you're  not  oathable, 
Although  I  know  you'll  swear.  Shakspeare. 

The  frogs  were  ready  to  leap  out  of  their  skins  for 
joy,  till  one  crafty  old  slut  in  the  company  advised 
them  to  consider  a  little  better  on't.      VEslrange. 

Slu'ttery,  slut'tur-e.867  n.  s.  [from  slut.] 
The  qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut. 

Slutfry  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness.     Shakspeare. 

These  make  our  girls  their  sluttery  rue, 
By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue; 
And  put  a  penny  in  their  shoe, 
The  house  for  cleanly  sweeping.  Drayton. 

A  man  gave  money  for  a  black,  upon  an  opinion 
that  his  swarthy  colour  was  rather  sluttery  than 
nature,  and  the  fault  of  his  master  that  kept  him 
no  cleaner.  VEslrange. 

Slu'ttish,  slut'tlsh.  adj.  [from  slut.] 

1.  Nasty;    not    nice;    not    cleanly;    dirtyj 
indecently  negligent  of  cleanliness. 

All  preparations  both  for  food  and  lodging,  such 
as  would  make  one  detest  niggardness,  it  is  so  slut- 
tish a  vice.  Sidney. 

Albeit  the  mariners  do  covet  store  of  cabins,  yet 
indeed  they  are  but  sluttish  dens  that  breed  sick- 
ness in  peace,  serving  to  cover  stealths,  and  in  fight 
are  dangerous  to  tear  men  with  their  splinters. 

Raleigh. 

The  nastiness  of  that  nation,  and  sluttish  course 
of  life,  hath  much  promoted  the  opinion,  occasioned 
by  their  servile  condition  at  first,  and  inferior  ways 
of  parsimony  ever  since.  Brown. 

Slothful  disorder  fill'd  his  stable, 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table.  Prior. 

2.  It  is  used  sometimes  for  meretricious. 

She  got  a  legacy  by  sluttish  tricks.  Holyday_ 
Slu'ttishly,  slut'tlsh-le.  adv.  [from 
sluttish.]  In  a  sluttish  manner;  nastily; 
dirtily. 
Slu'ttishness,  slcit'tlsh-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
sluttish.]  The  qualities  or  practices  ot 
a  slut;  nastiness;  dirtiness. 

That  is  only  suitable  in  laying  a  foul  complexion 
upon  a  filthy  favour,  setting  forth  both  in  stutthh- 

ness.  .  SJdney- 

I  look  on  the  instinct  of  this  noisome  and  trou- 
blesome creature,  the  louse,  of  searching  out  foul 
and  nasty  clothes  to  harbour  and  breed  in,  as  an 
effect  of  divine  providence,  designed  to  deter  men 
and  womcr  from  sluttishness  and  sordidr.css,  and  to 
provoke  them  to  cleanliness  and  neatness.        Ray. 

SLY,  sli.  adj.  [y\tt,  Sax.  slippery,  and 
I     metaphorically   deceitful;    slagur,   Is- 
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landick.]     Meanly  artful;   secretly  in- 
sidious; cunning. 

For  my  sly  wiles  and  subtile  craftiness, 
The  title  of  the  kingdom  I  possess.    Hubberd's  Tale. 

And  for  I  doubt  the  Greekish  monarch  sly, 
Will  use  with  him  some  of  his  wonted  craft. 

Fairfax. 
His  proud  step  he  scornful  turn'd 
And  with  sly  circumspection.  Milton. 

Envy  is  a  curbed  plant;  some  fibres  of  it  are 
rooted  almost  in  every  man's  nature,  and  it  works 
in  a  sly  and  imperceptible  manner.  Watts. 

It  is  odious  in  a  man  to  look  sly  and  leering  at  a 
woman.  Clarissa. 

To  Smack,  smak.  v.  n.  [r-maeckan,  Sax. 
smaecken,  Dutch/) 

1.  To  have  a  taste;  to  be  tinctured  with 
any  particular  taste. 

2.  To  have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused. 

All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice,  and  he 
To  die  for  it!  Shakspeare. 

He  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time, 
That  doth  not  smack  of  observation.       Shakspeare. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  by  separation  of  the 
lips  strongly  pressed  together,  as  after 
a  taste 

She  kiss'd  with  smacking  lip  the  snoring  lout: 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves.         Gay. 

4.  To  kiss  with  a  close  compression  of 
the  lips,  so  as  to  be  heard  when  they 
separate. 

He  gives  a  smacking  buss.  Pope. 

To  Smack,  smak.  v.  a. 

1.  To  kiss. 

So  careless  flow'rs,  strow'd  on  the  water's  face, 
The  curled  whirlpools  suck,  smack,  and  embrace, 
Yet  drown  them.  Donne. 

2.  To  make  to  emit  any  quick  smart 
noise. 

More  than  one  steed  must  Delia's  empire  feel, 
Who  sits  triumphant  o'er  the  flying  wheel; 
And,  as  she  guides  it  through  th'  admiring  throng, 
With  what  an  air  she  smacks  the  silken  thong! 

Young. 

Smack,  smak.n.  s.  \_smaeck,  Dutch;  from 

the  verb/] 

1.  Taste;  savour. 

2.  Tincture;  quality  from  something 
mixed. 

The  child,  that  sucketh  the  milk  of  the  nurse, 
learns  his  first  speech  of  her;  the  which,  being  the 
first  inured  to  his  tongue,  is  ever  after  most  pleasing 
unto  him;  insomuch,  that  though  he  afterwards  be 
taugiit  English,  yet  the  smack  of  the  first  will  al- 
ways abide  with  him.  Spemer. 

Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth, 
hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of 
the  saltness  of  time,  and  have  a  care  of  your  health. 

Shaks/itare. 

It  caused  the  neighbours  to  rue,  that  a  petty 
smack  only  of  popery  opened  a  gap  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  whole.  Carew. 

As  the  Pythagorean  soul 
Runs  through  all  beasts,  and  fish,  and  fowl, 
And  has  a  smack  of  ev'ry  one; 
So  love  does,  and  has  ever  done.  Hudibras. 

3.  A  pleasing  taste. 

Stack  pease  upon  hovel; 
To  cover  it  quickly  let  owner  regard. 
Lest  dove  and  the  cadow  there  finding  a  smack, 
With  ill  stormy  weather  do  perish  tby  stack. 

Tusstr. 

4.  A  small  quantity;  a  taste. 

Trembling  to  approach 
The  little  barrel,  which  be  fears  to  broach, 
H'  essays,the  wimble,  often  draws  itbaek, 
And  deate  to  thirsty  servant  but  a  smack     Dryden. 

5.  The  act  of  parting  the  lips  auuibly,  as 
after  a  pleasing  taste. 


2. 


A  loud  kiss. 

He  took 
The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kiss'd  her  lips 
With  such  a  clamorous  smack,  that  at  the  parting 
All  the  church  echo'd.  Shakspeare 

I  saw  the  lecherous  citizen  turn  back 
His  head,  and  on  his  wife's  lip  steal  a  smack.  Donne. 

7.  [r»acca,   Saxon;  sneckra,  Islandick.] 
A  small  ship. 

SMALL,  small.84  adj.  [f  mall,  Sax.  smal, 

Dutch;  smaar,  Islandick.") 
1.   Little  in  quantity;  not  great. 

For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  but 
with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee.  Isaiah. 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  bow  small  a  body  holds  Dryden. 
All  numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit 
more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  together  a  distinct 
name,  whereby  to  distinguish  it  from  every  smaller 
or  greater  multitude  of  units  Locke. 

The  ordinary  smallest  measure  we  have  is  looked 
on  as  an  unit  in  number.  Locke- 

The  danger  is  less  when  the  quantity  of  the  fluids 
is  too  small,  than  when  it  is  too  great:  for  a.  smaller 
quantity  will  pass  where  a  larger  cannot,  but  not 
contrariwise.  Arbuthnot- 

Good  cooks  cannot  abide  fiddling  work:  such  is 
the  dressing  of  small  birds,  requiring  a  world  of 
cookery.  Sioift. 

Slander;  exile;  minute. 
After  the  earthquake  a  fire,  and  after  the  fire  a 
still  small  voice.  1  Kings. 

Your  sin  and,  calf  I  burnt,  and  ground  it  very 
small,  till  it  was  us  small  as  dust.        Deuteronomy 

Those  wav'd  their  limber  fans 
For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact.    Milton. 
SmaM-grained  sand  is  esteemed  the  best  for  the 
tenant,  and  the  large  for  the  landlord  and  laud. 

Mortimer. 
Little  in  degree. 

There  arose  no  small  stir  about  that  way.    Acts. 
Little  in  importance;  petty;  minute. 
Is  it  a  small  matter  that  thou  hast  taken  my  hus- 
band ?  Genesis 

Narrow  man  being  fill'd  with  little  shares, 
Courts,  city,  church,  are  all  shops  ofsmall  wares; 
All  having  blown  to  sparks  their  noble  fire, 
And  drawn  their  sound  gold  ingot  into  wire. 

Donne 
Some  men's  behaviour  is  like  a  verse,  wherein 
every  syllable  is  measured:  how  can  a  man  com- 
prehend great  matters  that  breaketh  his  mind  too 
much  to  small  observations?  Bacon. 

Knowing,  by  fame,  smalt  poets,  small  musicians, 
Small  painters,  and  still  smaller  politicians.  Harte. 
Small  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise.  Pope 
.    Little   in   the    principal    quality;    not 
strong;  weak:  as  small  beer. 
Go  down  to  the  cellar  to  draw  ale  or  small  beer 

Swift 
Small,  small.  ».  *.  [from  the  adjective. J 
The  small  or  narrow  part  of  any  thing. 
It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  part  of 
the  leg  below  the  calf. 

Her  garment  was  cut  after  such  a  fashion,  that 
though  the  length  of  it  reached  to  the  ancles,  yet 
in  her  going  one  might  sometimes  discern  the  smalt 
of  her  leg.  Sidney. 

Into  her  legs  I'd  have  love's  issues  fall, 

And  all  her  caif  into  a  gouty  small.  Suckling. 

His  excellency  having  mounted  on  the  smalt  of 

mj  leg,  advanced  forwards.  Gulliver. 

Sma'llage,  smai'lidje.  n.  s.  [from  (small 

ag~ey  because  it  soon  withers.     Skinner. 

Eleoselinon,  Latin.]    A  plant.     It  is  a 

species  of  parsley,  and  a  common  weed 

by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  brooks. 

Miller. 
Smallage  is  raised  by  slips  or  seed,  which  is  red- 
dish, and  pretty  big,  of  a  roundish  oval  figure;  a  \ 


little  more  full  and  rising  on  one  side  than  the  other,. 

and  streaked  from  one  end  to  the  other      Mortimer. 

Sma'llcoal,  sniall'kole.  n.  s.   [smo//  and 

coal.~\     Little  wood  coals  used  to  light 

fires. 

A  smallcoal  man,  by  waking  one  of  these  distress- 
ed gentlemen,  saved  him  from  ten  years'  impiison- 
ment.  Upeciilor. 

When  smallcoal  murmurs  in  the  hoarser  throat, 
From  smutty  dangers  guard  thy  threaten'd  coat. 

Gay. 
Sma'llckaft,  small'kraft.  n.  s.  [small  and 
craft.~]     A  little  vessei  below  the  dene*- 
mination  of  a  ship. 

Shall  he  before  me  sign,  whom  t'other  day 
A  smallcrajt  vessel  hither  did  convey; 
Where  stain'd  with  prunes  and  rotten  figs  he  lay? 

.  Dryden. 

Sma'llness,  small'n£s.  n.  s.  [from  small.'j 

1.  Littleness;  not  greatness. 
The  parts  in  glass  are  evenly  spread,  but  are  not 

so  close  as  in  gold;  as  we  see  by  the  easy  admission 
of  light,  and  by  the  smallness  of  the  weight.    Bacon. 

2.  Littleness;  want  of  bulk;  minuteness; 
exility. 

Whatsoever  is  invisible,  in  respect  to  the  fineness 
of  the  body,  or  the  smallness  of  the  parts,  or  sub- 
tility  of  the  motion,  is  little  enquired.  Bacon. 

The  smallness  of  the  rays  of  light  may  contribute 
very  much  to  the  power  of  the  agent  by  which 
they  are  refracted.  JVeteton. 

3.  Want  of  strength;  weakness- 
SMA'LLPOx,smail-p6ks'.*08«.*.  [small  and 

pox.~\  An  eruptive  distemper  of  great 
malignity:  variola. 

He  fell  sick  of  the  smallpox^  Wiseman. 

Sma'lly,  smail'e.  adv.  [from  s?nall.j  In 
a  little  quantity;  with  minuteness;  in  a 
little  or  iow  degree.         > 

A  child  that  is  still,  and  somewhat  hard  of  wit, 
is  never  chosen  by  the  father  to  be  made  a  scholar; 
or  else,  when  he  cometh  to  the  school,  is  smally 
regarded.  Jischam. 

Smalt,  smalt,  n.  s.  A  beautiful  blue  sub- 
stance, produced  from  two  parts  of  zaf- 
fre  being  fused  with  three  parts  com- 
mon salt,  and  one  part  potash.  Hill. 
To  make  a  light  purple,  mingle  ceruse  with  log- 
wood  water;  and  moreover  turnsoil  with  lac  mingled 
with  smalt  of  bice  Peacham. 

Sma'ragdine,  sma-rag'din.140  adj.  [sma- 
ragdinus,Ldt.]  Made  of  emerald;  re- 
sembling emerald. 

Smart,  smart  78  n.  s.  [rmeopta,  Saxon; 
smrrty  Dutch;  smurtu,  Swedish.] 

1.  Quick,  pungent,  lively  pain. 
Then  her  mind,  though  too  late,  by  the  smart, 

was  brought  to  think  of  the  disease.  Sidney. 

2.  Pain,  corporal  or  intellectual. 
Mishaps  are  master'd  by  advice  discreet, 

And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smaH.  F  Queen. 
It  increased  the  smart  of  his  present  sufferings, 
to  compare  them  with  his  former  happiness. 

Jitterbury. 
To  Smakt,  smart,  v. n. [rmeortta,  Saxon; 
smerten,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  feel  quick  lively  pain. 
When  a  man's  wounds  cease  to.  smart  only  be- 
cause he  has  lost  his  feeling,  they  are  nevertheless 
mortal.  Soirffc. 

Human  blood,  when  first  let,  is  mild,  and  will 
not  make  the  eye,  or  a  fresh  wound,  smart 

Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  To  feel  pain  of  body  or  mind. 
He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it. 

Proverbs. 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus!  round  thee  break; 
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Thou  unconcem'd  canst  hear  tbe  mighty  crack. 

Pope. 

Smart,  smart,  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Pungent;  sharp;  causing  smart. 

How  smart  a  lasli  that  speech  doth  give  my  con- 
science !  Shaks])eare. 

To  the  fair  he  fain  would  quarter  show, 
His  tender  heart  recoils  at  every  blow ; 
If  unawares  he  gives  too  smart  a  stroke, 
He  means  but  to  correct,  and  not  provoke.     Granv. 

2.  Quick;  vigorous;  active. 

That  day  was  spent  i:i  smart  skirmishes,  in  which 
many  fell.  Clarendon. 

This  sound  proceeded  from  the  nimble  and  smart 
percussions  of  the  ambient  air,  made  by  the  swift 
and  irregular  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  liquors. 

Boyle. 

3.  Producing  any  effect  with  force  and 
vigour. 

After  show'rs 
The  stars  shine  srnarter,  and  the  moon  adorns, 
As  with  unborrow'd  beams,  her  sharpen'd  horns. 

Dryden. 

4.  Acute;  witty. 

It  was  a  smart  reply  that  Augustus  made  to  one 
that  ministered  this  comfort  of  the  fatality  of  things; 
this  was  so  far  from  giving  any  ease  to  his  mind, 
that  it  was  the  very  thing  that  troubled  him. 

Tillotson. 

5.  Brisk;  vivacious;  lively. 

You  may  see  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat 
in  his  hands,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  ha- 
rangue. A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheapen- 
ing a  beaver.  Mdison. 

Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart, 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart! 

Young. 

Smart,    smart,     n.  s.    A  fellow  affecting 

briskness  and  vivacity.    A  cant  word. 
Sma'rtly,  smart'le.   adv.    [from  smart.'] 
After  a  smart  manner;  sharply;  briskly; 
vigorously;  wittily. 

The  art,  order,  and  gravity  of  those  proceedings, 
where  short,  severe,  constant  rules  were  set,  and 
smartly  pursued,  made  them  less  taken  notice  of. 

Clarendon. 

Sma'rtness,  smart'nes.n.s.  [from  smart.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  smart;  quickness; 
vigour. 

What  interest  such  a  smartness  in  striking  the  air 
hath  in  the  production  of  sound,  may  in  some  mea- 
sure appear  by  the  motion  of  a  bullet,  and  that  of  a 
switch  or  other  wand,  which  produce  no  sound,  if 
they  do  but  slowly  pass  through  the  air;  whereas,  if 
the  one  do  smartly  strike  the  air,  and  the  other  be 
shot  out  of  a  gun,  the  celerity  of  their  percussions  on 
the  air  puts  it  into  an  undulating  motion,  which, 
reaching  the  ear,  produces  an  audible  noise.  Boyle. 

2.  Liveliness;  briskriess;  wittiness. 

I  defy  all  the  clubs  to  invent  a  new  phrase,  equal 
in  wit,  humour,  smartness,  or  politeness,  to  my  set. 

Stvift. 

Smatch,  smatsh.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
smack] 

1 .  Taste;  tincture;  twang. 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  go«d  respect; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  't. 

Shakspeare. 

Some  nations  have  a  peculiar  guttural  or  nasal 
smatch  in  their  language.  Holder. 

These,  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  ta9te,  but 
mixtwith  asmalch  of  a  vitriolick.  Grew. 

2.  [cxruleo,  Latin.]   A  bird. 

To  Sma'tter,  smat'tiir.  v.  n.  [It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  corrupted  from  smack  or 
taste.] 

I.  To  have  a  slight  taste;  to  have  a  slight, 
superficial,  and  imperfect  knowledge. 


Such  a  practice  gives  a  slight  smattering  of  several 

sciences,  without  any  solid  knowledge.  Watts 

Since,  by  a  little  smattering  in   learning,  and 

great  conceit  of  himself,  he  has  lost  his  religion, 

may  he  find  it  again  by  harder  study  and  an  humbler 

mind.  Bentley. 

2.  To  talk  superficially  or  ignorantly. 

In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smalter, 

When  they  throw  out  and  miss  the  matter.     Hudib. 

Of  state  affairs  you  cannot  smalter; 
Are  aukward  when  you  try  to  flatter.  Swift. 

Sma'tter,  smat'tur.98  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Superficial  or  slight  knowledge. 

All  other  sciences  were  extinguished  during  this 
empire,  excepting  only  a  smaller  of  judicial  astro- 
logy. Temple. 
Sma'ttf.rkr,  smat'tur-ur.  n.  s.  [from 
s?natter.]  One  who  has  a  slight  or  su- 
perficial knowledge. 

These  few  who  preserve  any  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, are,  except  one  or  two  smallerers,  the  clergy's 
friends.  Swift. 

To  Smear,  smeer.227  v.  a.  [ymerian,  Sax. 
smeeren,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  overspread  with  something  viscous 
and  adhesive;  to  besmear. 

If  any  such  be  here,  that  love  this  painting, 
Wherein  you  see  me  smeared, 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life, 
Let  him  wave  thus.  Shakspeare. 

Then  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  tall, 
Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk, 
Smeared  round  with  pitch.  Milton. 

Smeai-'d  as  she  was  with  black  Gorgonean  blood, 
The  Fury  sprang  above  the  Stygian  flood.     Dryden. 

2.  To  soil;  to  contaminate- 
Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 

Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates? 
Who  smeared  thus  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said  no  part  of  it  is  mine.  Shaksp. 

Smear,  smeer.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.!  An 

ointment;  any  fat  liquor  or  juice. 
Smea'ry,    smeer'e.    adj.    [from  smear.] 
Dauby;  adhesive. 

A  smeary  foam  works  o'er  my  grinding  jaws, 
And  utmost  anguish  shakes  my  lab 'ring  frame. 

Rowe. 
Smeath,  smee^/f.  n.  s.  A  seafowl. 
To  Smeeth  or  Smutch,    smee^A.    v.  a. 
[rmiSbe,  Saxon.]  To  smoke;  to  black- 
en with  smoke.  Not  in  use. 

SME'GMATicKjsmeg'ma-tik.ady'.^^y  ,«.<*.] 
Soapy;  detersive.  Diet. 

To  Smell,  smell,  v  a.  pret.  and  part,  smelt. 
[Of  this  word  the  etymology  is  very  ob- 
scure. Skinner,  the  most  acute  of  all 
etymologists,  derives  it  from  smoel, 
warm,  Dutch;  because  smells  are  in- 
creased by  heat.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  nose. 

Their  neighbours  hear  the  same  musick,  or  smell 
the  same  perfumes  with  themselves,  for  here  is 
enough.  Collier. 

2.  To  find  out  by  mental  sagacity. 

The  horse  smelt  him  out,  and  presently  a  crochet 
came  in  his  head  how  to  countermine  him. 

L'Estrange. 
To  Smell,  smell,  v.  n. 

1.  To  strike  the  nostrils. 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am:  the  violet  smells 
to  him  as  it  doth  to  me;  all  his  senses  have  but  hu- 
man conditions.  Shakspeare. 

The  daintiest  smells  of  flowers  are  out  of  those 
plants  whose  leaves  smell  not.  Bacon. 

2.  To  have  any  particular  scent:  with  of. 
Honey  in  Spain,  smelleth  apparently  of  the  rose- 
mary or  orange,  from  whence  the  bee  gathereth  it. 

Bacon. 
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A  work  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be  performed 
upon  one  leg,  and  should  smell  of  oil  if  duly  han- 
dled. Braum. 

If  you  have  a  silver  saucepan,  and  the  butter 
smells  of  smoke,  lay  the  fault  upon  the  coals.   Swifl. 

3.  To  have  a  particular  tincture  or  smack 
of  any  quality. 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austerencss  of  my  life, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh, 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny.  Shakspeare. 

A  man  so  smelling  of  the  people's  lee, 
The  court  received  him  first  for  charity.       Dryden- 

4.  To  practise  the  act  of  smelling. 

Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto  that,  to  smell 
thereto,  shall  be  cut  off  Exodus. 

I  had  a  mind  to  know,  whether  they  would  tiiid 
out  the  treasure,  and  whether  smelling  enabled 
them  to  know  what  is  good  for  their  nourishment. 

Spectator. 

5.  To  exercise  sagacity. 

Down  with  the  nose,  take  the  bridge  quite  away, 
Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  forelend, 
Smells  from  the  general  weal.  Shakspeare. 

Smell,  smell,  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Power  of  smelling;  the  sense  of  which 
the  nose  is  the  organ. 

Next,  in  the  nostrils  she  doth  use  the  smell, 
As  God  the  breath  of  life  in  them  did  give: 

So  makes  he  now  this  pow'r  in  them  to  dwell, 
To  judge  all  airs  whereby  we  breathe  and  live. 

Davies. 

2.  Scent,'  power  of  affecting  the  nose. 

The  sweetest  smell  in  the  air  is  the  white  double 

violet,  which  comes  twice  a-year.  Bacon. 

All  sweet  smelts  have  joined  with   them   some 

earthy  or  crude  odours.  Bacon. 

Pleasant  smells  are  not  confined  unto  vegetables, 

but  found  in  divers  animals.  Brown. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  smells,  though  we  have 

but  a  few  names  for  them;  the  smell  of  a  violet  and 

of  musk,  both  sweet,  are  as  distinct  as  any  two  smells. 

Locke, 
Sme'ller,  smel'lur.98  n.  s.  [from  smell.] 

He  who  smells. 
Sme'llfeast,  smell'feste.  n.  s.  [smell  and 
feast.]  A  parasite;  one  who  haunts  good 
tables. 

The  ant  lives  upon  her  own,  honestly  gotten: 
whereas  the  fly  is  an  intruder,  and  a  common 
smellfeast,  that  spunges  upon  other  people's  trench- 
ers- V Estrange. 
Smelt,  smelt.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
smell. 

A  cudgel  he  had  felt, 
And  far  enough  on  this  occasion  smelt.  King. 

Smelt,  smelt,  n.  s.  [rmeic,  Sax.]  A  small 
sea  fish. 
Of  round  fish  there  are  brit,  sprat,  barn,  smelts- 

Carew 
To  Smelt,  smelt,  v.  a.  [smalta,  Islandick; 
smetten,  Dutch.]     To  melt  ore,  so  as  to 
extract  the  metal. 

A  sort  of  earth,  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  found 
chiefly  in  iron  mines.  Some  of  this  earth  contains 
as  much  iron  as  to  render  it  worth  smelting.  Woodw. 

Smr'lter.  smelt'fir.98  n.  s.  [from  smelt  ^ 
One  who  melts  ore. 
The  smelters  come  up  to  the  assayers.  Woodward. 
To  Smerk,  smerk.  v.  a.  [pnerician,  Sax.] 
To  smile  wantonly. 

Certain  gentlemen  of  tbe  gown,  whose  aukward, 
spruce,  prim,  sneering,  and  row  king  countenances 
have  got  good  preferment  by  force  of  cringing. 

Swift. 
Sme'rky  or  Smirk,  smerk'e.103  adj.  Nice; 
smart;  jaunty. 

Seest,  how  bragg  yon  bullock  bears, 
So  smirk,  so  smooth,  his  pricked  ears? 
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His  horns  been  as  brade  as  rainbow  bent, 

His  dew-lap  as  lith  as  lass  of  Kent.  Spenser, 

Sme'rlin,  smerTin.  n.s.  [cobitis  aculeata.] 
A  fish.  Ainsworth. 

Smi'cket,  smik'klt."  n.  s.  [diminutive  of 
smock;  smocket,  smicketT]  The  under 
garment  of  a  woman. 

To  Smight,  smite,  for  smite. 
As  when  a  griffon,  seized  of  his  prey, 
A  dragon  fierce  encountereth  in  his  flight, 
Through  widest  air  making  his  idle  way, 
That  would  his  rightful  ravin  rend  away; 
With  hideous  horror  both  together  smight, 
And  souce  so  sore  that  they  the  heavens  affray. 

Fairy  Queen.. 

To  Smile,  smile,  v.  n.  [smuylen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  contract  the  face  with  pleasure;  to 
express  kindness,  love,  or  gladness,  by 
the  countenance:  contrary  to  frown. 

The  goddess  of  the  mountain  smiled  upon  her 
votaries,  and  cheared  them  in  their  passage  to  her 
palace.  Taller. 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake.        Pojoe. 

She  smWd  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain; 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  reviv'd  again.       Pope 

But  when  her  anxious  lord  return'd, 
Raised  is  her  head;  her  eyes  are  dry'd: 

She  smiles  as  William  ne'er  had  moarn'd, 
She  looks  as  Mary  ne'er  had  died.  Prior. 

2.  To  express  slight  contempt  by  the  look. 

Our  king  replied,  which  some  will  smile  at  now, 
but  according  to  the  learning  of  that  time.  Camden. 

Should  some  more  sober  critick  come  abroad, 
If  wrong,  I  smile;  if  right,  1  kiss  the  rod.         Pope. 

'Twas  what  I  said  to  Crags  and  Child, 
Who  prais'd  my  modesty,  and  smiVd.  Pope. 

3.  To  look  gay  or  joyous. 

Let  their  heirs  enrich  their  time 
With  smiling  plenty  and  fair  prosp'rous  days. 

Shakspeare. 
For  see  the  morn, 
Unconcern'd  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling.  Milton. 

All  things  smiVd, 
Birds  on  The  branches  warbling.  Milton. 

The  river  of  bliss  through  midstbf  heaven 
Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flow'rs  her  amber  stream; 
With  these,  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath'd  with  beams; 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smiVd.  Milton. 

The  desart  smiVd, 
And  paradise  was  open'd  in  the  wild.  Pope. 

4.  To  be  favourable;  to  be  propitious. 
Then  let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion,  which  now  smiles.  Milton. 

Me  all  too  mean  for  such  a  task  I  weet; 
Yet,  if  the  sovereign  lady  deigns  to  smile, 
I'll  follow  Horace  with  impetuous  heat, 
And  clothe  the  verse  in  Spenser's  native  style .  Prior. 
Smile,  smile,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb."] 
I,  A  slight  contraction  of  the  face;  a  look 
of  pleasure  or   kindness:   opposed   to 
frown. 

I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. — 
—Oh  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles  such 
skill.  Shakspeare. 

No  man  marks  the  narrow  space 
'Twixt  a  prison  and  a  smile.  Wotlon. 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 
Ignobly  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  these  fair  atheists.  Milton. 

Sweet  intercourse 
Of  looks  and  smiles:  for  smiles  from  reason  flow, 
To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food.    Milton. 
3.  Gay  or  joyous  appearance. 

Yet  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 


Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heav'n  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art? 

Jlddison. 


Smi'lingly,    smi'ling-le.410   adv.    [from 
smiling.]  With  a  look  of  pleasure. 

His  flaw'd  heart, 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief, 
Burst  smilingly.  Shakspeare. 

Carneades  stopping  him  smilingly,  told  him,  we 
are  not  so  forward  as  to  lose  good  company.      Boyle. 

To  Smilt,  smilt.   v.  n.    [corrupted  from 

smelt,  or  melt.'] 
Having  too  much  water,  many  corns  will  smilt, 

or  have  their  pulp  turned  into  a  substance  like  thick 
•  cream.  Mortimer. 

To  Smirch,  smertsh.108  v.  a.  [from  murk 
or  murcky.]    To  cloud;  to  dusk;  to  soil. 

I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face.    Shaksp- 
Like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirch  worm- 
eaten  tapestry.  Shakspeare. 
To  Smirk,  smerk.  v.  a.  To  look  affected- 
ly soft  or  kind. 

Her  grizzled  locks  assume  a  smirking  grace, 
And  art  has  levell'd  her  deep  furrow'd  face.  Young. 

Smit,  smlt.  The  part.  pass,  of  smite. 

Fir'd  with  the  views  this  glitt'ring  scene  displays, 
And  smit  with  passion  for  my  country's  praise, 
My  artless  reed  attempts  this  lofty  theme, 
Where  sacred  Isis  rolls  her  ancient  stream.  Ticket. 

To  Smite,  smite,  v.  a.  pret.  smote;  part, 
pass,  smit,  smitten.  [ymitan,  Saxon; 
smijten,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  strike;  to  reach  with  a  blow. 
So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose, 
As  thy  eye  beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have 
smote 
The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows. 

Shakspeare. 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite, 
Descending.  Milton. 

2.  To  kill;  to  destroy. 
The  servants  of  David  had  smitten  of  Benjamin's 

men,  so  that  three  hundred  and  threescore  died. 

2  Samuel. 
God  smote  him  for  his  errour,  and  he  died. 

2  Samuel. 

3.  To  afflict;  to  chasten.  A  scriptural  ex- 
pression. 

Let  us  not  mistake  God's  goodness,  nor  imagine, 
because  he  smites  us,  that  we  are  forsaken  by  him. 

Wake. 

4.  To  blast. 
And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten,  but  the 

wheat  and  the  rye  not.  Exodus. 

5.  To  affect  with  any  passion. 
I  wander  where  the  muses  haunt, 

Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.  Milton. 

Tempt  not  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  said,  and  stood; 
But  Satan  smitten  with  amazement  fell.        Milton. 
See  what  the  charms  that  smite  the  simple  heart, 
Not  touch'd  by  nature,  and  not  reach'd  by  art. 

Pope. 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  came, 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame. 

Pope. 
To  Smite,  smite,  v.  n.  To  strike;  to  col- 
lide. 
The  heart  meltcth,  and  the  knees  smite  together. 

Nahum. 

Smi'ter,  smi'tur.98  n.  s.  [from  smite.']  He 
who  smites. 

I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to 
them  that  pluck  off  the  hair.  Isaiah. 

Smith,   sm\th.4ei   n.  s.    [ymib,    Saxon; 


smeth,    German;     smid,  Dutch;    from 
jrmtan,  Saxon,  to  beat.] 

1 .  One  who  forges  with  his  hammer;  one 
who  works  in  metals. 

He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse,  and  can 
shoe  him.  I  am  afraid  his  mother  played  false  with 
a  smith.  Shakspeare. 

Lawless  man,  the  anvil  dares  profane, 
And  forge  that  steel  by  which  a  man  is  slain ; 
Which  earth  at  first  for  ploughshares  did  afford; 
Nor  yet  the  smith  had  learn'd  to  form  a  sword. 

Tate. 

The  ordinary  qualities  observable  in  iron,  or  a 
diamond,  that  make  their  true  complex  idea,  a 
smith  or  a  jeweller  commonly  knows  better  than  a 
philosopher.  Locke. 

2.  He  that  makes  or  effects  any  thing. 
The  doves  repented,  though  too  late, 

Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  foolish  fate.  Dryd. 

Smi'thcraft,  smirA'kraft.  n.  s.  [j*mi%- 
crtaepc,  Saxon.]  The  art  of  a  smith. 
Inventors  of  pastorage,  smithcraft,  and  musick. 

Raleigh. 

Smi'thery,  smkA'ur-e.  n.  s.  [from  smith. .] 

The  shop  of  a  smith. 
Smi'thing,  smkA'ing.  n.  s.  [from  smith.] 
An  art  manual,  by  which  an  irregular 
lump,  or   several    lumps,  of  iron,    is 
wrought  into  an  intended  shape. 

Moxon. 
Smi'thy,  smkA'e.  n.  s.  []*mi$%e,  Saxon.] 
The  shop  of  a  smith. 

His  blazing  locks  sent  forth  a  crackling  sound, 

And  hiss'd  like  red  hot  iron  within  the  smithy 

drown'd.  Dryden. 

Smitt,  smit.  n.  s.  The  finest  of  the  clayey 

ore,  made  up  into  balls,  they  use  for 

marking  of  sheep,  and  call  it  smitt. 

Woodward. 
Smi'tten,  smit't'n.103  [participle  pass,  of 
smite.']     Struck;  killed;   affected  with 
passion. 

How  agree  the  kettle  and  the  earthen  pot  toge- 
ther; for  if  the  one  be  smitten  against  the  other,  it 
shall  be  broken.  Eccksiasticus. 

We  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and 
afflicted.  Isaiah. 

By  the  advantages  of  a  good  person  and  a  pleas- 
ing conversation,  he  made  such  an  impression  in 
her  heart  as  could  not  be  effaced;  and  he  was  him- 
self no  less  smitten  with  Constantia.  Jiddison. 

Smock,  smok.  n.  s.  [rrnoc,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  under  garment  of  a  woman;   a 
shift. 

Her  body  covered  with  a  light  taffeta  garment,  so 
cut,  as  the  wrought  smo<Q  came  through  it  in  many 
places.  Sidney. 

How  dost  though  look  now'  oh  ill-starr'd  wench! 
Pale  as  thy  smock!  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt; 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heav'n. 

Shakspeare. 

Their  apparel  was  linen  breeches,  and  over  that 

a  smock  close  girt  unto  them  with  a  towel.  Sandys. 

Though  Artemisia  talks  by  fits 
Of  councils,  classicks,  fathers,  wits; 

Reads  Malbranche,  Boyle,  and  Locke: 
Yet  in  some  things,  methinks,  she  fails; 
'Twere  well  if  she  would  pare  her  nails, 
And  wear  a  cleaner  smock.  Pope. 

2.  Smock  is  used  in  a  ludicrous  kind  of 
composition  for  any  thing  relating  to 

women. 

At  smocfc-treason,  matron,  I  believe  you, 
And  if  I  were  your  husband;  but  when  I 
Trust  to  your  cobweb  bosoms  any  other, 
Let  me  there  die-  a  fly,  and  feast  yon  spider. 


Plague  on  his  smocft-loyalty! 


Ben  Jonson* 
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I  hate  to  see  a  brave  bold  fellow  sotted, 
Made  sour  and  senseless,  turn'd  to  whey,  by  love. 

Dry  den. 

Smo'ckfaoed,  smok'faste.369  adj.  [smock 
and  face.]    Palefaced;  maidenly. 

Old  chiefs  reflecting  on  their  former  deeds, 
Disdain'd  to  rust  with  batter'd  invalids; 
But  active  in  the  foremost  ranks  appear, 
And  leave  young  smock-fac'd  beaux  to  guard  the 
rear.  Fenton. 

Smoke,  smoke,  n.  s.  [ys-mwg,  Welsh; 
rmec,  f  moec,  Saxon;  smoccfc,  Dutch.] 
The  visible  effluvium,  or  sooty  exhala- 
tion, from  any  thing  burning. 

She  might  utter  out  some  smoke  of  those  flames 
wherewith  else  she  was  not  only  burned,  but  smoth- 
ered. Sidney. 

Stand  off,  and  let  me  take  the  air; 
Why  should  the  smoke  pursue  the  fair?  Cleaveland. 
He  knew  tears  caused  by  smoke,  but  not  by  flame. 

Cowley. 

All  involved  with  stench  and  smoke.  Milton. 

As  smoke  that  rises  from  the  kindling  fires 

Is  seen  this  moment,  and  the  next  expires.     Prior. 

Smoke  passing  through  flame  cannot  but  grow  red 

hot,  and  red  hot  smoke  can  appeal-  no  other  than 

flame.  Newton. 

To  Smoke,  smoke,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.J 

1.  To  emit  a  dark  exhalation  by  heat. 

When  the  sun  went  down,  a  smoking  furnace  and 
a  burning  lamp  passed  between  those  pieces. 

Genesis. 

His  brandish'd  steel, 

Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution.     Shakspeare. 

To  him  no  temple  stood  nor  altar  smok'd.  Milton 

For  Venus  Cytherea  was  invok'd, 

Altars  for  Pallas  to  Athena  smok'd.  Granville. 

2.  To  burn;  to  be  kindled.  A  scriptural 
term. 

The  anger  of  the  Lord  shall  smoke  against  that 
man.  Deuteronomy. 

3.  To  move  with  such  swiftness  as  to  kin- 
dle; to  move  very  fast,  so  as  to  raise 
dust  like  smoke. 

Aventinus  drives  his  chariot  round ; 
Proud  of  his  steeds  he  smokes  along  the  field; 
His  father's  hydra  fills  the  ample  shield.     Dryden. 

With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew, 
He  lash'd  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  flew; 
Beneath  the  bending  yoke  alike  they  held 
Their  equal  pace,  and  smok'd  along  the  field.  Pope. 
•4.  To  smell  or  hunt  out. 

He  hither  came  t'  observe  and  smoke 
What  courses  other  riskers  took.  Hudibras. 

I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  mum- 
mers, and  wondered  that  none  of  the  Middlesex 
justices  took  care  to  lay  some  of  them  by  the  heels. 

Addison. 

5.  To  use  tobacco. 

6.  To  suffer;  to  be  punished. 

Maugre  all  the  world  will  I  keep  safe, 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.  Shaksp. 
To  Smoke,  smoke,  v.  a. 

1.  To  scent  by   smoke;   to  medicate  by 
smoke,  or  dry  in  smoke. 

Frictions  of  the  back-bone  with  flannel,  smoaked 
with  penetrating  aromatical  substances,  have  proved 
effectual.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  smell  out;  to  find  out. 

He  was  first  smok'd  by  the  old  lord;  when  his 
disguise  and  he  is  parted,  what  a  sprat  you  shall 
find  him !  Shakspeare. 

Tom  Tattle  passes  for  an  impertinent,  and  Will 
Trippet  begins  to  besnwked,  in  case  I  continue  this 
paper.  Spectator. 

3.  To  sneer;  to  ridicule  to  the  face. 

Smoke  the  fellow  there.  Congreve. 

To  Smokk-dry,  smoke'dri.  v.  a.  [s?noke 
and  dry.]  To  dry  by  smoke. 


Smoke-dry  the  fruit,  but  not  if  you  plant  them. 

Mortimer. 

Smo'ker,  smo'kilr.98  n.  s.  [from  smoke.'] 

1.  One  that  dries  or  perfumes  by  smoke. 

2.  One  that  uses  tobacco. 
Smo'keless,  smoke'les.  adj  .[from  s?noke.] 

Having  no  smoke. 

Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  tow'rs  survey, 
And  turn  th'  unwilling  steed  another  way.       Pope. 

Smo'ky,  smo'ke.  adj.  [from  smoke.] 

1 .  Emitting  smoke;  fumid. 

Victorious  to  the  top  aspires 
Involving  all  the  wood  in  smoky  fires.         Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of 
smoke. 

London  appears  in  a  morning  drowned  in  a  black 
cloud,  and  all  the  day  after  smothered  with  smoky 
fog,  the  consequence  whereof  proves  very  offensive 
to  the  lungs.  Harvey. 

If  blast  septentrionel  with  brushing  wings 
Swetp  up  the  smoky  mists,  and  vapours  damp, 
Then  woe  to  mortals!  Philips. 

3.  Noisome  with  smoke. 

O  he 's  as  tedious 
As  a  tir'd  horse,  or  as  a  railing  wife; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house.  Shakspeare. 

Courtesy 
Is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds, 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls, 
And  courts  of  princes  Milton. 

Morpheus,  the  humble  god  that  dwells 
In  cottages  and  smoky  cells, 
Hates  gilded  roofs  and  beds  of  down; 
And,  though  he  fears  no  prince's  frown, 

Flies  from  the  circle  of  a  crown.  Denham. 

Smooth,     smdoTH.806  467     adj.     [rtneo, 
rmoeb,  Saxon;  mivyth,  Welsh.] 

1.  Even  on  the  surface;  not  rough;  level; 
having  no  asperities. 

Behold  Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy  man,  and  I  am 
a  smooth  man.  Genesis. 

Missing  thee  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smoof/i-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon.  Milton. 

The  outlines  must  be  smooth,  imperceptible  to 
the  touch,  and  even  without  eminences  or  cavities. 

Dryden. 
Nor  box  nor  limes,  without  their  use; 
Smoot/i-grain'd,  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade, 
Which  curious  hands  may  carve,  and  steel  with  ease 
invade.  Dryden. 

2.  Evenly  spread;  glossy. 

He  for  the  promis'd  journey  bids  prepare 
The  smoot/i-hair'd  horses  and  the  rapid  car.   Pope. 

3.  Equal  in  pace;   without  starts  or  ob- 
struction. 

By  the  hand  he  took  me  rais'd, 
And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air, 
Smoot/i-sliding  without  step.  Milton. 

The  fair-hair'd  queen  of  love 
Descends  smooth-gUding  from  the  courts  above. 

Pope. 

4.  Gently  flowing. 
Smooth  Adonis  from  his  rock 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea.  Milton. 

5.  Voluble;  not  harsh;  soft. 

When  sage  Minerva  rose, 
From  her  sweet  lips  smooth  elocution  flows.     Gay. 

So,  Dick  adept,  tuck  back  thy  hair; 
And  I  will  pour  into  thy  ear 
Remarks  which  none  did  e'er  disclose 
In  smooifo-pac'i  verse  or  hobbling  prose.        Prior. 

6.  Bland;  mild;  adulatory. 

The  subtle  fiend, 
Though  inly  stung  with  anger  and  disdain, 
Dissembled,  and  this  answer  smooth  return'd. 

■Afitteit. 
This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor.  Jlddison. 


He  was  moof/i-tongued,  gave  good  words,  and 
seldom  lost  his  temper.  Arbuthnot. 

The  madding  monarchs  to  compose, 
The  Pylian  prince,  the  smoof/i-spcech'd  Nestor,  rose. 

Ticket. 
To  Smooth,  smdoTii.  v.  a.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] 

!.  To  level;  to  make  even  on  the  surface. 
The  carpenter  encouraged  the  goldsmith,  and  he 
that  smootheth  with  the  hammer  him  that  smote  the 
anvil.  Isaiah. 

Smiling  she  seem'd,  and  full  of  pleasing  thought; 
From  ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise, 
And  smooth'd  the  ruffled  seas,  andclear'd  the  skies. 

Dryden. 
Now  on  the  wings  of  winds  our  course  we  keep; 
The  god  hath  smooth'd  the  waters  of  the  deep. 

Pope. 

2.  To  work  into  a  soft  uniform  mass. 
It  brings  up  again  into  the  mouth  that  which  it 

had  swallowed,  and  chewing  it,  grinds  and  smooths 
it,  and  afterwards  swallows  it  into  another  stomach. 

Ray. 

3.  To  make  easy;    to  rid  from  obstruc- 
tions. 

Thou,  Abelard!  the  last  sad  office  pay, 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  flowing;  to  free  from  harsh- 
ness 

In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones.  Milton, 

All  your  muses  softer  art  display; 
Let  Carolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay; 
Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  Nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line.     Pope. 

5.  To  palliate;  to  soften. 

Had  il  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child, 
To  smooth  his  fault,  I  would  have  been  more  mild. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  To  calm;  to  mollify. 

Now  breathe  we,  lords;  good  fortune  bids  us 
pause, 
And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks. 

Shakspeare. 
Each  perturbation  smooth'd  with  outward  calm. 

Milton. 

7.  To  ease. 

Restor'd  it  soon  will  be;  the  means  prepar'd, 
The  difficulty  smooth'd,  the  danger  shar'd: 
Be  but  yourself.  Dryden. 

8.  To  flatter;  to  soften  with  blandish- 
ments. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  look  fair, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive  and  cog, 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy.        Shakspeare. 

This  man 's  a  flatt'rei?  if  one  be, 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  greeze  of  fortune 
Is  smooth'd  by  that  below.  Shakspeare. 

To  Smo'othen,  smfioTH'en.  v.  a.  [a  bad 
word  among  mechanicks  for  smooth.] 
To  make  even  and  smooth. 

With  edged  grooving  tools  they  cut  down  and 
smoothen  the  exuberances  left.  Moxon. 

Smo'othfaced,  smdoTH'faste.3*9  adj. 
[smooth  and  face.]  Mild  looking;  hav- 
ing a  soft  air. 

6,  shall  I  say  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife? 
— Not  so,  my  lord;  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
I'll  mark  no  words  that  smoothfae'd  wooers  say. 

Shakspeare, 
Let  their  heirs 
Enrich  their  time  to  come  with  smoothfae'd  peace, 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  presp'rous  days. 

Shakspeare. 
Smo'othly,     sm6oTH'le.      adv.      [from 
smooth.] 

1.  Not  roughly;  evenly. 

2.  With  even  glide. 

The  musick  of  that  murm'ring  spring 
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Is  not  so  momnful  as  the  strains  you  sing; 

Nor  rivers  winding  through  the  vales  below 

So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smoothly  flow.  Pope. 

3.  Without  obstruction;  easily;  readily. 

Had  Joshua  been  mindful,  the  fraud  of  the  Gi- 
beonites  could  not  so  smoothly  have  past  unespied, 
till  there  was  no  help.  Hooker. 

4.  With  soft  and  bland  language. 
Smo'othness,    smooTH'nes.    n.  s.    [  from 

smooth.] 

1.  Evenness  on  the  surface;  freedom  from 

asperity. 

A  countryman  feeding  his  flock  by  the  sea-side, 
it  was  so  delicate  a  fine  day,  that  the  smoothness  of 
the  water  tempted  him  to  set  up  for  a  merchant. 

IS  Estrange. 

The  nymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone, 
The  smoothness  of  her  skin  remains  alone.  Drydcn. 

2.  Softness  or  mildness  on  the  palate. 

Fallacious  drink!  ye  honest  men,  beware, 
Nor  trust  its  smoothness,  the  third  circling  glass 
Suffices  virtue.  Philips. 

3.  Sweetness  and  softness  of  numbers 

As  French  has  more  fineness  and  smoothness  at 
this  time,  so  it  had  more  compass,  spirit,  and  force 
in  Montaigne's  age.  Temple. 

Virgil,  though  smooth,  where  smoothness  is  re- 
quired, is  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  rather 
disdains  it;  frequently  using  synalephas,  and  con- 
cluding his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his  verse.  Dryd. 

4.  Blandness  and  gentleness  of  speech. 

She  is  too  subtile  for  thee;  and  her  smoothness, 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience, 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her.  Shakspeare. 

Smote,  smote.    The  preterit  of  smite. 
Death  with  a  trident  smote.  Milton. 

To  Smo'ther,  smuTH'ur.469  v.  a.  [rmo- 
pan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  suffocate  with  smoke,  or  by  exclu- 
sion of  the  air. 

She  might  give  passage  to  her  thoughts,  and  so 
as  it  were  utter  out  some  smoke  of  those  flames, 
wherewith  else  she  was  not  only  burned  but  smoth- 
ered. Sidney. 

We  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd. 

Shakspeare . 

We  are  enow  yet  living  in  the  field, 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs.    Shaksp. 

The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desart  all  around  him  rise. 
And  smothered  in  the  dusty  whirlwind  dies.  Jiddison. 

2.  To  suppress. 

Lewd  and  wicked  custom,  beginning  perhaps  at 
the  first  among  few,  afterwards  spreading  into  great- 
er multitudes,  and  so  continuing;  from  time  may  be 
of  force,  even  in  plain  things,  to  smother  the  light 
of  natural  understanding.  Hooker. 

She  was  warmed  with  the  graceful  appearance  of 
the  hero:  she  smothered  those  sparkles  out  of  de- 
cency, but  conversation  blew  them  up  into  a  flame. 

Dryden. 
Smo'ther,  smuTH'ur.98  n.  s.   [from  the 
verb.] 

1.  A  state  of  suppression.    Not  in  use. 

This  unfortunate  prince,  after  a  long  smother  of 
discontent,  and  hatred  of  many  of  his  nobility  and 
people,  breaking  forth  at  times  into  seditions,  was 
at  last  distressed  by  them.  Bacon 

A  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue,  than 
suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother.  Bacon 

Nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much ,  more  than  to 
know  little;  and  therefore  men  should  procure  to 
know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in 
smother.  Bacon. 

2.  Smoke;  thick  dust. 

Thus  must  \  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother, 
From  tyrant  duke  into  a  tyrant  brother.       Shaksp. 
Where  yon  disorder'd  heap  of  ruin  lies, 


[from 
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Stones  rent  from  stones,  where  clouds  of  dust  arise, 

Amid  that  smother  Neptune  holds  his  place.  Dryd. 

The  greater  part  enter  only  like  mutes  to  fill  the 

stage,  and  spend  their  taper  in  smoke  and  smother. 

Collier. 

To  Smo'ther,  smuTH'ur.  v.  n. 

noun.] 

1.  To  smoke  without  vent. 

Hay  ana  straw  have  a  very  low  degree  of  heat; 
but  yet  close  and  smothering,  and  which  drieth  not. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  be  suppressed  or  kept  close. 

The  advantage  of  conversation  is  such,  that,  for 
want  of  company,  a  man  had  better  talk  to  a  post 
than  let  his  thoughts  lie  smoking  and  smothering. 

Ccllier. 

Smo'uldering,  smoi'dur-ing.  >         [This 
Smo'uldry,  smoi'dre.  3  word 

seems  a  participle;  but  1  know  not 
whether  the  verb  smoulder  be  in  use: 
fmojan,  Saxon,  to  smother;  smocl, 
Dutch,  hot.]  Burning  and  smoking 
without  vent. 

None  can  breathe,  nor  see,  nor  hear  at  will, 
Through  smouldry  cloud  of  duskish  stinking  smoke, 
That  th'  only  breath  him  daunts  who  hath  escap'd 
the  stroke.  Fairy  Queen. 

In  some  close  pent  room  it  crept  along, 
And,  smouldering  as  it  went,  in  silence  fed; 

Till  th'  infant  monster,  with  devouring  strong, 
Walk'd  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head.  Dryden. 

SMUG,  smug.  adj.  [smuck,  dress;  smuck- 
en,  to  dress;  Dutch.]  Nice;  spruce; 
dressed  with  affectation  of  niceness,  but 
without  elegance. 

There  1  have  a  bankrupt  for  a  prodigal,  who 
dares  scarce  shew  his  head  on  the  Rialto;  a  beggar, 
that  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart  Shaksp. 
He  who  can  make  your  visage  less  horrid,  and 
your  person  more  smug,  is  worthy  some  good  re- 
ception. Spectator. 

To  Smug,  smug.  v.  a.  To  adorn;  to 
spruce. 

My  men, 
In  Cince's  house,  were  all,  in  severall  baine 
Studiously  sweeten'd,  smug'd  with  oile,  and  deckt 
With  in  and  outweeds.  Chapman. 

To  SMU'GGLE,  smug'gl.40s  v.  a.  [smoc- 
kelen,  Dutch.]  To  import  or  export 
goods  without  paying  the  customs. 
Smu'ggler,  smug'gl-ur.9s  n.  s.  [from 
s?nugg/e.]  A  wretch  who,  in  defiance  of 
justice  and  the  laws,  imports  or  exports 
goods  either  contraband  or  without  pay- 
ment of  the  customs. 
Smu'gly,  smug'le.  adv.  [from  smug.] 
Neatly;  sprucely. 

Lilies  and  roses  will  quickly  appear, 

And  her  face  will  look  wondrous  smugly.  Gay. 

Smu'gness,  smug'nes.  n.  s.  [from  smug.] 

Spruceness;  neatness  without  elegance. 

SMUT,  smut.  n.  s.  [ymitta,  Sax.  smette, 

Dutch.] 

1 .  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal. 

2.  Must  or  blackness  gathered  on  corn; 
mildew. 

Farmers  have  suffered  by  smutty  wheat,  when 
such  will  not  sell  for  above  five  shillings  a  bushel; 
whereas  that  which  is  free  from  smut  will  sell  for 
ten.  Mortimer. 

3.  Obscenity. 

To  Smut,  smut.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  stain;  to  mark  with  soot  or  coal. 
He  is  far  from  being  smutted  with  the  soil  of 
atheism.  More 

A  fuller  had  invitation  from  a  collier  to  live  with 


him:  he  gave  him  a  thousand  thanks,  but,  says  he, 
as  fast  as  I  make  any  thing  clean,  you'll  be  smutting 
it  again.  L'  Estrange. 

The  inside  is  so  smutted  with  dust  and  smoke, 
that  neither  ihe  marble,  silver,  nor  brass  works 
si  pw  themselves.  Jiddison. 

am  w  mderfully  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  play 
their  innocent  tricks,  and  smutting  one  another. 

Jiddison. 
2.  To  taint  with  mildew. 

Mildew  falleth  upon  corn,  and  smutteth  it.  Bacon. 

'To  Smut.  smut.  v.  n.  To  gather  must. 
White  red-eared  wheat  is  good  for  clays,  and 
bears  a  very  good  crop,  and  seldom  smutts. 

Mortimer. 
To  Smutch,  smutsh.  v.  a.  [from  smut.] 
To  black  with  smoke. 
Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow, 
Before  rude  hands  have  touch'd  it? 
Ha'  you  marlc'd  but  the  fall  0'  the  snow, 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it?    Ben  Jonson. 

Smu'ttily,  smut'te-ie.  adv.  [fi'om  smut- 
ty.] 

1.  Blackly;  smokily. 

2.  Obscenely. 

Smu'jtiness,    smut'te-nes.    n.    s.    [from 
smutty.] 

1.  Soil  from  smoke. 

My  vines  and  peaches,  upon  my  best  south  walls 
were  apt  to  a  soot  or  smuttiness  upon  their  leaves 
and  upon  their  fruits,  which  were  good  for  nothing. 

Temple. 

2.  Obsceneness. 

Smu'tty,  smut'te.  adj.  [from  smut.] 

1.  Black  with  smoke  or  coal. 

The  smutty  grain, 
With  sudden  blaze  diffus'd,  inflames  the  air.  Milt. 

The  smutty  wainscot  full  of  cracks.  Swift. 

He  was  a  smutty  dog  yesterday,  and  cost  me  near 
two  hours  to  wash  the  ink  off  his  face.  Pope. 

2.  Tainted  with  mildew. 

Smutty  corn  will  sell  dearer  at  one  time  than  the 
*  clean  at  another.  Locke. 

3.  Obscene;  not  modest. 
The  place  is  a  censure  of  a  profane  and  smutty 

passage  in  the  Old  Bachelor.  Collier. 

Snack,  snak.  n.  s.  [from  snatch.]  A  share; 
a  part  taken  by  compact. 

If  the  master  gets  the  better  on't,  they  come  in 
for  their  snack.  L'Eslrange. 

For  four  times  talking,  if  one  piece  thou  lake, 
That  must  be  cantled,  and  the  judge  go  snack. 

Dryden. 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks; 
At  last  he  whispers,  "  Do,  and  we  go  snacks." 

Pope. 

Sna'cot,  snak'ot.  n.  s.  [acus,  Lat.]  A  fish. 

jiinsivorth. 

Sna'ffle,  snaffl.*06  n.  s.  [snavel,  Dutch, 

the  nose.]     A  bridle  which  crosses  the 

nose. 

The  third  o'  th'  world  is  yours,  which  with  a 

snaffle 

You  may  pace  easy;  but  not  such  a  wife.     Shaksp. 

Sooth  him  with  praise; 
This,  from  his  weaning,  let  bim  well  be  taught, 
And  then  betimes  in  a  soft  snaffle  wrought.     Dryd. 
To  Sna'ffle,  snaf'fl.  v.a.  j  from  the  noun.] 
To  bridle;  to  hold  in  u  bridle;  to  hold; 
to  manage. 
SNAG,  snag.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  know 

not  the  etymology  or  original.] 
1.  A  jag,  or  sharp  protuberance. 
The  one  her  other  leg  had  lame, 
Which  with  a  staff  all  full  of  little  snags, 
She  did  disport;  and  Impotence  her  name. 

Fairy  Queen- 
The  coat  of  arms, 
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Now  on  a  naked  snag  in  triumph  born, 

Was  hung  on  high.  Dryden. 

2.  A  tooth  left  by  itself,  or  standing  be- 
yond the  rest;  a  tooth,  in  contempt. 

In  China  none  hold  women  sweet, 
Except  their  snags  are  black  as  jet: 
Kins;  Chibu  put  nine  queens  to  death, 
Convict  on  statute,  iv'ry  teeth.  Prior. 

SNA'GGEU,siiag'ged.:)6B  /  adj. [from snag-. ] 
SNA'GGY,snag'ge.383       $       ^  u^  °*  S|,ags; 
full  of  sharp   protuberances;  shooting 
into  sharp  points. 

His  stalking  steps  are  stay  'd 
Upon  a  snaggy  oak,  which  he  had  torn 
Out  of  his  mother's  bowels,  and  it  made 
His  mortal  mace,  wherewith  his  foeman  he  dis- 
may'd.  Spenser. 

Naked  men  belabouring  one  another  with  snag- 
ged sticks,  or  dully  falling  together  by  the  ears  at 
tisty-cuffs.  More. 

Snail,  snale.'2"2  n.  s.  [rmcegl,  Saxon;  sne- 

gel,   Dutch.] 
I.  A  slimy  animal  which  creeps  on  plants, 
some  with   shells  on  their   backs;  the 
emblem  of  slowness. 

I  can  tell  why  a  snail  has  a  house. — Why? — 
Why,  to  put's  head  in;  not  to  give  it  away  to  his 
daughters,  aud  leave  his  horns  without  a  case. 

Shakspeare. 
Fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  suaii-pae'd  beggary. 

Shakspeare. 
The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder: 
Snail  slow  in  profit,  but  he  sleeps  Dy  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat.  Shakspeare. 

Seeing  the  snail,  which  every  where  doth  roam, 
Carrying  his  own  house  still,  still  is  at  home, 
Follow,  for  he  is  easy-pae'd,  this  snail, 
Be  thine  own  palace,  or  the  world's  tby  gaol. 

Donne. 
There  may  be  as  many  ranks  of  beings  in  the  in- 
visible world  superior  to  us,  as  we  ourselves  are  su- 
perior to  all  the  ranks  of  being  beneath- us  in  this 
visible  world,  even  though  we  descend  below  the 
snail  and  the  oyster.  Watts. 

3.  A   name   given  to  a  drone,  from   the 
slow  motion  of  a  snail. 

Wby  pratM  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer'st  not? 
Dromio,  tbou  drone,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot! 

Shakspeare. 

Snail-claver     or     Sn  ril-trefoil,     snaie- 
klaVur.  n.  s.  \_trifolium.  Lat.J  An  herb. 

jUnsworth. 
SNAKE,  snake,  n.  s.  [rnuca,  Sux.  snake, 
Duich.]  A  serpent  of  the  oviparous 
kind,  distinguished  from  a  viper.  Tiie 
snake's  bite  is  harmless  Snakt  in  po- 
etry is  a  general  name  for  a  serpent. 

Glo'ster's  shew  beguiles  him; 
As  the  snake,  rolled  in  a  flow'ry  bank, 
With  sinning  chequer'd  slouch,  dotl>  sting  a  child, 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent.        Shaksp. 

We  have  scotch'd  the  wo/cf,  not  kill'd  it: 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  teeth.  Shaksp. 
The  parts  must  have  their  outlines  in  waves,  re- 
sembling the  gliding  of  a  snake  upon  the  ground: 
they  must  be  smooth  and  even.  Dryden 

Nor  chalk,   nor  crumbling  stones,  the  food  of 
makes, 
That  work  in  hollow  earth  their  winding  tracks. 

Dryden 

Sna'kehoot,  snake'rddt.  n.  s.  ["snake  and 

root.]    A  species  of  birtliwort  growing 

in  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

Bha'keshbad  Ziri*,   snaks'hed-i-ris.    n.   s. 

rnermodactylus,  Latin.]   A  plant. 

The  characters  are:  it  hath  a  lily-shap'd  flower, 


of  one  leaf,  shaped  exactly  like  an  iris;  but  has  a 

tuberose  root,  divided  into  two  or  three  dugs,  like 

oblong  bulbs.  Miller. 

Sna'kkweed  or  Bistort,  snake'weed.  n.  s. 

[bistorta,  Latin.]  A  plant. 
Sna'kewood,     snake'wud.     n.  s.  [from 

snake  and  wood.^ 

What  we  call  snakexonod  is  properly  the  smaller 
branches  of  the  root  of  a  tall  straight  tree  growing 
in  the  island  of  Timor,  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 
It  has  no  remarkable  smell;  but  is  of  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  The  Indians  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  a  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  hooded  ser- 
pent, and  from  thence  its  name  of  lignum  colubri- 
num,  or  snakewnod.     We  very  seldom  use  it.  Hill. 

Sna'ky,  sua'ke.  adj.  [from  snake.^ 

1.  Serpentine;  belonging  to  a  snake;  re- 
sembling a  snake. 

Venemous  tongue,  tipt  with  vile  adder's  sting, 
Of  that  self  kind  with  which  the  furies  fell 
Their  snaky  heads  do  comb.  Spenser. 

The  crooked  arms  meander  bow'd  with  his  so 
snaky  flood, 
Resign'd  for  conduct  the  choice  youth  of  all  their 
mortal  brood.  Chapman 

The  true  lovers'  knot  had  its  original  from  nodus 
Herculaneus,  or  Hercules's  knot,  resembling  the. 
snaky  complication  in  the  caduceus,  or  rod  of 
Hermes.  Brown. 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 
His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles.       Milton.. 

2.  Having  serpents. 

Look,  look  unto  this  snaky  rod, 
And  stop  your  ears  against  the  charming  god. 

Ben  Jonson. 
In  his  hand 
He  took  caduceus,  his  snaky  wand.        Hub.   Tale. 

What  was  that  sna&i/-headed  gorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquered  virgin! 
Wherewith  shefreez'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd  stone? 

Milton. 
His  flying  hat  was  fasten'd  on  his  head; 
Wings  on  bis  heels  were,  hung,  and  in  his  hand 
He  holds  the  virtue  of  the  snaky  wand.       Dryden 
To  SNAP,    snap.  x>.  a.   [the   same  with 

knafu~\ 
1*   To  break  at  once;  to  break  short. 

If  the  chain  of  necessity  be  no  stronger,  but  that 
it  may  be  snupi>ed  so  easily  in  sunder;  if  his  will 
was  no  otherwise  determined  from  without  himself, 
but  only  by  the  signification  of  your  desire,  and  my 
modest  intreaty,  then  we  may  conclude,  human  af- 
fairs are  not  always  governed  by  absolute  necessity 
Bramhall  against  Hob'ies. 
Light  is  broken  like  a  body,  as  when  'tis  snapped 
in  pieces  by  a  tougher  body.  Digby. 

Dauntless  as  death,  away  he  walks; 
Breaks  the  doors  open,  snaps  the  locks; 
Searches  the  parlour,  chamber,  study, 
Nor  stops  till  he  has  culprit's  body  Prior. 

2.  To    strike  with  a  knacking  noise,  or 
sharp  sound. 

The  bowzy  sire 
First  shook  from  out  his  pipe  the  seeds  of  fire, 
Then  snapt  his  box.  Dunciad. 

3.  To    bite. 

A  gentleman  passing  by  a  coach,  one  of  the  hor- 
ses snapt  off  the  end  of  his  finger.  Wiseman. 

All  mungrel  curs  bawl,  snarl,  and  snap,  where 
the  foe  flies  before  him.  L'Estrange. 

A  notion  generally  received,  that  a  lion  is  dan- 
gerous to  all  women  who  are  not  virgins,  may  have 
givin  occasion  to  a  foolish  report,  that  my  lion's 
jaws  are  so  contrived  as  to  snap  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  female  sex,  who  are  not  thus  qualified 

Jlddison. 

He  snaps  deceitful  air  with  empty  jaws, 
The  subtle  hare  darts  swift  beneath  his  paws.   Gay. 

4.  To  c;itch  suddenly   and   unexpectedly- 

Sir  Richard  Graham  tells  the  marquis  he  would 
snap  one  of  the  kids,  and  make  some  shift  to  carry 
him  close  to  their  lodgings.  Wolton. 


Some  with  a  noise  and  greasy  light 

Are  snapt,  as  men  catch  larks  at  night.         Butler. 

You  should  have  thought  of  this  before  you  wat 

taken;  for  now  you  are  in  no  danger  to  be  snapt 

singing  again.  L'Estrange. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not, 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat? 

Dryden- 
Belated  seem  on  watch  to  lie, 
And  snap  some  cully  passing  by.  Swift- 

5.  [sna/i/ien,  Dutch.]  To  treat  with  sharp 
language. 

Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod, 
And  snapped  their  canons  with  a  why  not.  Hudibras. 

A  surly  ill-bred  lord, 
That  chides  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word. 

Granville. 

To  Snap,  snap.  v.  n. 

1.  To    break    short;   to   fall    asunder;   to 
break  without  bending. 

Note  the  ship's  sicknesses:  the  mast 
Shak'd  with  au  ague,  and  the.  hold  and  waist 
With  a  salt  dropsy  clogg'd;  and  our  tacklings 
Snapping,  like  to  too  high-stretch'd  treble  strings. 

Donne. 

The  backbone  is  divided  into  so  many  vertebres 
for  commodious  bending,  and  not  one  intire  rigid 
bone,  which,  being  of  that  length,  would  have  been 
often  in  danger  of  snapping  in  sunder  Ray. 

If  your  steel  be  too  bard,  that  is,  too  brittle,  if  it 
be  a  spring,  it  will  not  bow;  but  with  the  least 
bending  it  will  snap  asunder.  Moxon. 

The  makers  of  these  needles  should  give  them  a 
due  temper:  for  if  tbey  are  too  soft,  they  will  bend; 
and  if  they  are  too  brittle,  they  snap.  Sharp. 

2.  To  make  an  effort  to  bite  with  eager- 
ness. 

If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I 
see  no  reason  but  I  may  snap  at  him      Shakspeare. 

We  snap  at  the  bait  without  ever  dreaming  of  the 
hook  that  goes  along  with  it.  L'Estrange. 

Towzer  snaps 
At  people's  heels  with  frothy  chaps.  Swift. 

Snap,  snap.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion. 

2.  A  greedy  fellow. 

He  had  no  sooner  said  out  his  say,  but  up  rises 
a  cunning  snap,  then  at  the  board.        L Estrange. 

3.  A  quick  eager  bite. 

With  their  bills,  thwarted  crosswise  at  the  end, 
they  would  cut  an  apple  in  two  at  one  snap. 

Carew. 

4.  A  catch;  a  theft. 

Sna'pdragon  or  Calf's  snout,  snap'drag- 
un.  n.  s.  [antirrhinum,  Latin.] 

1.  A  plant. 

2.  A  kind  of  play,  in  which  brandy  is  set 
on  fire,  and  raisins  thrown  into  it,  which 
those  who  are  unused  to  the  sport  are 
afraid  to  take  out;  but  which  may  be 
safely  snatched  by  a  quick  motion,  and 
put  blazing  into  the  mouth,  which  be- 
ing closed,  the  fire  is  at  once  extin- 
guished. 

Snapper,  snap'pur.98  n.  s.  [from  snafi7\ 
One  who  snaps. 

My  father  named  me  Autolicus,  being  letter'd 
under  Mercury;  who,  as  I  am,  was  likewise  a  snap- 
per up  of  unconsider'd  trifles.  Shaksjieare. 

Sna'ppish,  snap'pish.  adj.  [from  sna/i.] 

1.  Eager  to  bite. 

The  snappish  cur,  the  passenger's  annoy, 
Close  at  my  heel  with  yelping  treble  flies.     Swift. 

They  lived  in  the  temple;  but  were such  snappish 
curs,  that  they  frighted  away  most  of  the  votaries. 

Spectator. 

2.  Peevish;  sharp  in  reply. 
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Sna'ppishly,  snap'pish-le.  adv.  [from 
sna/i/iish.~\  Peevishly;  tartly. 

Sna'ppishness,  snap'pish-n£s.  n.  s.  [from 
snappish.]     Peevishness;  tartness. 

Sna'psaok,  snap'sak.  n.  s.  \_snapfisack, 
Swedish.]  A  soldier's  bag:  more  usu- 
ally knapsack. 

Snare, snare,  n.  s.  [snara,  Swed.  and  Islan- 
dick;  snare,  Danish;  snoor,  Dutch.] 

1.  Any  thing  set  to  catch  an  animal;  a  gin; 
a  net;  a  noose. 

O  poor  hapless  nightingale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet  thou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly  snare! 

Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  one  is  entrapped 
or  entangled. 

This  I  speak  for  your  own  profit,  not  that  I  may 
cast  a  snare  upon  you.  1  Corinthians. 

A  fool's  mouth  is  his  destruction,  and  his  lips  are 
the  snare  of  his  soul.  Proverbs. 

Propound  to  thyself  a  constant  rule  of  living, 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  fit  to  observe  scrupu- 
lously, lest  it  become  a  snare  to  thy  conscience,  or 
endanger  thy  health,  yet  let  not  thy  rule  be  broken. 

Taylor. 

For  thee  ordain'd  a  help,  became  thy  snare. 

Milton. 
Beauty,  wealth,  and  wit, 
And  prowess,  to  the  pow'r  of  love  submit; 
The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  laid, 
And  lovers  all  betray,  or  are  betray 'd.        Dryden. 

To  Snare,  snare,    v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  entrap;   to  entangle;   to  catch  in  a 

noose. 

Glo'ster's  shew 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers.     Shaksp. 
The  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  Psalms. 

Warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth,  lest  that  too  heav'nly  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.  Milton. 

To  SNARL,  snarl,  v.  n.  [snarren,  Dut.] 
i.  To  growl  as  an  angry  animal;  to  gnar. 
What!  were  you  snarling  all  before  I  came, 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat, 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me?    Shaksp. 

He  is  born  with  teeth! 
And  so  I  was;  which  plainly  signified 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 

Shakspeare. 
Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty, 
Dotb  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace.     Shaksp. 

The  shes  even  of  the  savage  herd  are  safe; 
All,  when  they  snarl  or  bite,  have  no  return 
But  courtship  from  the  male.  Dryden. 

An  angry  cur 
Snarls  while  he  feeds.  Dryden  and  Lee. 

2.  To   speak   roughly;   to    talk   in   rude 
terms. 

'Tis  malicious  and  unmanly  to  snarl  at  the  little 
lapses  of  a  pen,  from  which  Virgil  himself  stands 
not  exempted.  Dryden. 

The  honest  farmer  and  his  wife, 
Two  years  declined  from  prime  of  life, 
Had  struggled  with  the  marriage  noose, 
As  almost  ev'ry  couple  does: 
Sometimes  my  plague!  sometimes  my  darling! 
Kissing  to-day,  to-morrow  snarling.  Prior. 

Where  hast  thou  been  snarling  odious  truths,  and 
entertaining  company  with  discourse  of  their  dis- 
eases? Congreve. 
To  Snari.,  snarl,  v.  a.  To  entangle;   to 
embarrass.    I  know  not  that  this  sense 
is  well  authorized. 

Confused  snarled  consciences  render  it  difficult 

to  pull  out  thread  by  thread.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Sna'rler,  snar'lur.98  n.  s.  [from  snarl.'] 


One    who    snarls;  a   growling,  surly, 
quarrelsome,  insulting  fellow. 
Should  stupid  libels  grieve  your  mind, 
You  soon  a  remedy  may  find; 
Lie  down  obscure,  like  other  folks, 
Below  the  lash  of  snarler^s  jokes.  Swift. 

Sna'ry,  sna're.   adj    [from  $nare.~\     En- 
tangling; insidious. 
Spiders  in  the  vault  their  snary  webs  have  spread. 

Dryden. 

Snast,  snast.  n.  s.  The  snuff  of  a  candle. 

It  first  burned  fair,  till  some  part  of  the  candle 

was  consumed,  and  the  sawdust  gathered  about  the 

snast;  but  then  it  made  the  snast  big  and  long,  and 

burn  duskishly,  and  the  candle  wasted  in  half  the 

time  of  the  wax  pure.  Bacon. 

To    SNATCH,   snatsh.  v.    a.   [snacken, 

Dutch.] 

1 .  To  seize  any  thing  hastily. 
A  virtuous  mind  should  rather  wish  to  depart  this 

world  with  a  kind  of  treatable  dissolution,  than  to 
be  suddenly  cut  off  in  a  moment;  rather  to  be  taken 
than  snatched  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Hooker. 
Death, 
So  snatched,  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain. 

Milton. 
Life's  stream  hurries  all  too  fast; 
In  vain  sedate  reflections  we  would  make, 
When  half  our  knowledge  we  must  snatch,  not  take. 

Pope. 
She  snatch'd  a  sheet  of  Thule  from  her  bed: 
Sudden  she  flies,  and  whelms  it  o'er  the  pyre; 
Down  sink  the  flames.  Pope. 

They,  sailing  down  the  stream, 
Are  snatch'd  immediately  by  the  quick-eyed  trout, 
Or  darting  salmon.  Thomson. 

2.  To  transport  or  carry  suddenly. 
He  had  scarce  performed  any  part  of  the  office 

of  a  bishop  in  the  diocese  of  London,  when  he  was 
snatched  from  thence,  and  promoted  to  Canterbury. 

Clarendon. 
O  nature! 
Inrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works, 
Snatch  me  to  heaven.  Thomson. 

To  Snatch,  snatsh.  v.  n.  To  bite  or  catch 
eagerly  at  something. 

Lords  will  not  let  me:  if  I  had  a  monopoly  of  fool, 

they  would  have  part  on't;  nay,  the  ladies  too  will 

be  snatching.  Shakspeare. 

He  shall  snatch  on  the  right  hand,  and  be  hungry. 

Isaiah. 
Lycus,  swifter  of  his  feet, 
Runs,  doubles,  winds  and  turns,  amidst  the  war; 
Springs  to  the  walls,  and  leaves  his  foes  behind, 
And  snatches  at  the  beam  he  first  can  find.  Dryden. 

Snatch,  snatsh.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  hasty  catch. 

2.  A  short  fit  of  vigorous  action. 
After  a  shower  to  weeding  a  snatch; 

More  easily  weed  with  the  root  to  dispatch. 

Tusser. 

3.  A  small  part  of  any  thing;  a  broken 
part. 

She  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress.    Shakspeare. 

In  this  work  attempts  will  exceed  performances, 

it  being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical 

vocations  would  permit.  Brown. 

4.  A  broken  or  interrupted  action;  a  short 
fit. 

The  snatches  in  his  voice, 

And  burst  of  speaking,' were  as  his.       Shakspeare. 

They  move  by  fits  and  snatches;  so  that  it  is  not 

conceivable  how  they  conduce  unto  a  motion,  which, 

by  reason  of  its  perpetuity,  must  be  regular  and 

equal.  Wilkins 

We  have  often  little  snatches  of  sunshine  and  fair 

weather  in   the  most  uncomfortable  parts  of  the 

year.  Spectator. 

A  quip;  a  shuffling  answer. 


Come,  leave  your  snatches,  yield  me  a  direct 
answer.  Shakspeare. 

Sna'tcher,  snatsh'ur.98  n.  s.  [from 
snatch.]  One  that  snatches,  or  takes  any 
thing  in  haste. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatches  only, 

But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot.  Shaksp. 
Sna'tchingly,  snatsh'lng-le.410  adv. 
[from  snatching.']  Hastily;  with  inter- 
ruption. 
To  SNEAK,  sneke.3"  v>.  n.  [pnican,  Sax. 
snige}  Danish.] 

1.  To  creep  slily;  to  come  or  go  as  if 
afraid  to  be  seen. 

Once  the  eagle,  England,  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  theweazel,  Scot, 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs. 

Shakspeare. 
Sneak  not  away,  sir;  for  the  friar  and  you 
Must  have  a  word  anon:  lay  hold  on  him.    Shaksp. 

Discover'd,  and  defeated  of  your  prey, 
You  skulk'd  behind  the  fence,  and  sneak'd  away. 

Dryden. 
I  ought  not  to  turn  my  back,  and  to  sneak  off  in 
silence,  and  leave  the  truth  to  lie  baffled,  bleed- 
ing, and  slain.  Watts. 

He  sneaked  into  the  grave, 
A  monarch's  half,  and  half  a  harlot's  slave. 

Dunciad. 
Are  you  all  ready?  Here's  your  musick  here: 
Author,  sneak  off;  we'll  tickle  you,  my  dear.  More. 

2.  To  behave  with  meanness  and  servi- 
lity; to  crouch;  to  truckle. 

I  need  salute  no  great  man's  threshold,  sneak  to 
none  of  his  friends  to  speak  a  good  word  for  me  to 
my  conscience.  South. 

Nothing  can  support  minds  droeping  and  sneak- 
ing, and  inwardly  reproaching  them,  from  a  sense 
of  their  own  guilt,  but  to  see  others  as  bad.  South. 

When  int'rest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train, 
When  all  th'  oblig'd  desert,  and  all  the  vain, 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  last  ling'ring  friend  has  bid  farewell. 

Pope. 

Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold  and  brave; 
Will  sneaks  a  scriv'ner,  an  exceeding  knave.  Pope. 

Sne'aker,  sne'kur.98  n.  s.  A  small  vessel 
of  drink. 

I  have  just  left  the  right  worshipful  and  bis  myr- 
midons about  a  sneaker  of  five  gallons.     Spectator. 

Sne'aking,  sne'king.  fiarticifiial  adj.  [from 
sneak.] 

1.  Servile;  mean;  low. 

When  the  smart  dialogue  grows  rich, 
With  sneaking  dog,  and  ugly  bitch.  Rowe. 

2.  Covetous;  niggardly;  meanly  parsimo- 
nious. 

Sne'akingly,  sne'king-l£.410  adv.  [from 
sneaking.] 

1.  Meanly;  servilely. 

Do  all  things  like  a  man,  not  sneakingly: 
Think  the  king  sees  thee  still.  Herbert 

While  you  sneakingly  submit, 
And  beg  our  pardon  at  our  feet, 
Discourag'd  by  your  guilty  fears 
To  hope  for  quarter  for  your  ears,  Hudibras. 

2.  In  a  covetous  manner. 

Sne'akingness,  sne'king-nds.  n.  s.  [from 
sneaking.] 

1.  Niggardliness. 

2.  Meanness;  pitifulness. 

Snf/akup,  sne'kup.  n.  s.  [from  sneak.]  A 
cowardly,  creeping,  insidious  scoundrel. 
Obsolete. 
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The  prince  is  a  jack,  a  sneakup;  and  if  he  were 
here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a  dog,  if  he  would 
say  so.  Shakspeare. 

To  Sneap,    snepe.227    v.  a.   [This  word 
seems  a  corruption  of  snib,  or  of  sna/i, 
to  reprimand.   Perhaps  snafi  is  in  that 
sense  from  snib,  snibbe,  Danish. 
Men  shulde  him  snibbe  bitterly. 

Chaucer. ,] 

1.  To  reprimand;  to  check. 

2.  To  nip. 

What  may 
Breed  upon  our  absence,  may  there  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home.  Shakspeare. 

Sneap,  snepe.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
reprimand;  a  check. 

My  lord,  1  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  without  re- 
ply: you  call  honourable  boldness  impudent  sauci- 
ness:  if  a  man  will  court'sy  and  say  nothing,  he  is 
virtuous.  Shakspeare. 

To  Sneb,  sn£b.  v.  a.  [properly  to  snib. 
See  Sneap.]  To  check;  to  chide;  to  re- 
primand. 

Which  made  this  foolish  briar  wax  so  bold, 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold 
And  snebbe  the  good  oak,  for  he  was  old.    Spenser. 

To  Sneer,  snere.346  v.  n.  [This  word  is 
apparently  of  the  same  family  with 
snore  and  snort.~\ 

1.  To  show  contempt  by  looks:  naso  sus- 
fiendere  adunco. 

2.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  covert  ex- 
pressions. 

The  wolf  was  by,  and  the  fox  in  a  sneering  way 
advised  him  not  to  irritate  a  prince  against  his  sub- 
jects. V Estrange. 

I  could  be  content  to  be  a  little  sneered  at  in  a 
line,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in 
reading  the  rest.  rope. 

If  there  has  been  any  thing  expressed  with  too 
much  severity,  it  will  fall  upon  those  sneering  or 
daring  writers  of  the  age  against  religion,  who  have 
left  reason  and  decency.  Watts. 

3.  To  utter  with  grimace. 

I  have  not  been  sneering-  fulsome  lies,  and  nau- 
seous flattery,  at  a  little  tawdry  whore.     Congreve. 

4.  To  show  awkward  mirth. 

I  had  no  power  over  one  muscle  in  their  faces, 
though  they  sneered  at  every  word  spoken  by  each 
other.  Taller. 

Sneer,  snere.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  look  of  contemptuous  ridicule. 

Did  not  the  sneer  of  more  impartial  men 
At  sense  and  virtue,  balance  all  agen?  Pope. 

2.  An  expression  of  ludicrous  scorn. 

Socrates  or  Caesar  might  have  a  fool's  coat  clapt 

upon  them,  and  in  this  disguise  neither  the  wisdom  of 

the  one,  nor  the  majesty  of  the  other,  could  secure 

them  from  a  sneer.  Watts. 

Sne'erer,  snere'vir.  n.  s.  [from  sneer.] 

He  that  sneers  or  shows  contempt. 
To   SNEEZE,  sneeze.2*6  v.  n.  [nier-an, 
Saxon;  niesen,  Dutch.]     To  emit  wind 
audibly  by  the  nose. 

If  one  be  about  to  sneeze,  rubbing  the  eyes  till 
tears  run  will  prevent  it;  for  that  the  humour  de- 
scending to  the  nostrils  is  diverted  (o  the  eyes. 

Bacon. 
If  the  pain  be  more  intense  and  deeper  within 
amongst  the  membranes,  there  will   be  an  itching 
in  the  palate  and  nostrils,  with  frequent  sneezing. 

Wiseman. 
To  thee  Cupid  sneez'u*  aloud; 
And  every  lucky  omen  sent  before, 
To  meet  thee  landing  on  the  Spartan  shore.  Dryden- 
If  any  thing  oppress  the  head,  it  hath  a  power  to 
free  itself  by  sneezing.  Ray. 

Violent  sneezing-  produceth  convulsions  in  all  the 
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muscles  of  respiration; so  great  an  alteration  can  be 
produced  only  by  the  tickling  of  a  feather;  and  if 
the  action  of  sneezing  should  be  continued  by  some 
very  acrid  substance,  it  will  produce  headach,  uni- 
versal convulsions,  fever,  and  death.       Jirbuthnot. 

An  officer  put  the  sharp  end  of  his  half-pike  a 
good  way  up  into  my  nostril,  which  tickled  my  nose 
like  a  straw,  and  made  me  sneeze  violently.  Swift. 
Sneeze,  sneeze,  n.  s.   [from  the  verb.] 
Emission  of  wind  audibly  by  the  nose. 

I  heard  the  rack, 
As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle;  but 
These  flaws,  though  mortals  fear  them, 
As  dangerous  to  the  pillar'd  frame  of  heav'n, 
Are  to  the  main  as  wholesome  as  a  sneeze 
To  man's  less  universe,  and  soon  are  gone.  Milton. 

We  read  in  Godignus,  that  upon  a  sneeze  of  the 
emperor  of  Monomotapa,  there  passed  acclamations 
successively  through  the  city.  Brown. 

Sne'ezewoht,  sneez'wurt.  n.  s.  [fitarmi- 
ca,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

Snet,  sn£t.  n.  s.  [among  hunters.]  The 
fat  of  a  deer.  Diet. 

Snew,  snu.  The  old  preterit  of  To  snow. 

Diet. 

To  Snib,  snib.  v.  a.  [snibbe,  Danish.  See 
Sneap.]  To  check;  to  nip;  to  repri- 
mand. 

Asked  for  their  pass  by  every  squib, 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib.  Hub.  Tale. 

Snick  and  snee,  snik'and-snee'.  n.  s.  A 
combat  with  knives. 

Among  the  Dunkirkers,  where  snick  and  snee  was 
in  fashion,  a  boatswain,  with  some  of  our  men 
drinking  together,  became  quarrelsome:  one  of  our 
men  beat  him  down;  then  kneeling  upon  his  breast, 
he  drew  out  a  knife,  sticking  in  his  sash,  and  cut 
him  from  the  ear  towards  the  mouth.  Wiseman. 
To  Sni'cker  or  Snigger,  snik'ur.  v.  n.  To 
laugh  slily,  wantonly,  or  contemptuous- 
ly; to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve.  Diet. 
To  Sniff,  snif.  v.n.  [sniffa,  Swedish.]  To 
draw  breath  audibly  up  the  nose. 

So  then  yau  look'd  scornful  and  snift  at  the  dean, 
As,  who  should  say,  Now  am  I  skinny  and  lean? 

Swift. 
To  Sni'ggle,  snig'gl.  v.  n. 

Sniggling  is  thus  performed:  in  a  warm  day  when 
the  water  is  lowest,  take  a  strong  small  hook,  tied 
to  a  string  about  a  yard  long;  and  then  into  one  of 
the  holes,  where  an  eel  may  hide  hei-self,  with  the 
help  of  a  short  stick  put  in  your  bait  leisurely,  and 
as  far  as  you  may  conveniently:  if  within  the  sight 
of  it,  the  eel  will  bite  instantly  and  as  certainly 
gorge  it:  pull  him  out  by  degrees.  Walton. 

To  Snip,  snip.  -v.  a.  \snififien,  Dutch.]  To 
cut  at  once  with  scissors. 

The  sinus  should  be  laid  open,  which  was  snipt 
up  about  two  inches  with  a  pair  of  probe-scissars, 
and  the  incised  lips  dressed.  Wiseman. 

When  tradesmen  brought  extravagant  bills,  sir 
Roger  used  to  bargain  to  cut  ofT  a  quarter  of  a  yard : 
he  wore  a  pair  of  scissars  for  this  purpose,  and 
would  snip  it  off  nicely.  Jirbuthnot. 

Putting  one  blade  of  the  scissars  up  the  gut,  and 
the  other  up  the  wound,  snip  the  whole  length  of 
the  fistula.  Sharp. 

Snip,  snip.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  single  cut  with  scissors. 

What!  this  a  sleeve? 
Here's  snip  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censor  in  a  barber's  shop.       Shakspeare. 
The  ulcer  would  not  cure  farther  than  it  was  laid 
open;  therefore  with  one  snip  more  I  laid  it  open  to 
the  very  end.  Wiseman. 

2.  A  small  shred. 

Those  we  keep  within  compass  by  small  snips  of 
eniplast,  hoping  to  defend  the  parts  about;  but,  in 
spite  of  all,  they  will  spread  farther.         Wiseman. 
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3.  A  share;  a  snack.  A  low  word. 

He  found  his  friend  upon   the  mending  hand, 

which  he  was  glad  to  hear,  because  of  the  snip  that 

he  himself  expected  upon  the  dividend.  V Estrange ■ 

Snipe,    snipe,    n.    s.    [sne/ifie,    German; 

pnice,  Sax.  ysnit,  Welsh] 

1.  A  small  fen  fowl  with  a  long  bill. 

The  external  evident  causes  of  the  alra  bilis  are 
a  high  fermenting  diet;  as  old  cheese,  birds  feeding 
in  fens,  as  geese,  ducks,  woodcocks,  snipis,  and 
swans.  Floyer. 

2.  A  fool;  a  blockhead. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse; 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I  should  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe, 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit.  Shakspeare. 

Sni'pper,  snip'pur.98  n.  s.   [from   snifi.~] 

One  that  snips. 
Sni'ppet,  snip'pit.  n.   s.  [from  sni/i.~\     A 
small  part;  a  share. 

Witches  simpling,  and  on  gibbets 
Cutting  from  malefactors  snipiiets; 
Or  from  the  pill'ry  tips  of  ears.  Hudibras. 

Sni'psnap,  snip'snap.  n.  s.  [a  cant  word 
formed  by  reduplication  of  snafi.~\  Tart 
dialogue,  with  quick  replies. 

Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captious  art, 
And  snipsnap  short,  and  interruption  smart.    Pope. 

Snite,  snite.  n.  s.  [j*nita,  Saxon.]  A 
snipe.  This  is  perhaps  the  true  name; 
but  snifie  prevails. 

Of  tame  birds  Cornwall  hath  doves,  geese,  and 
ducks:  of  wild,  quail,  rail,  snite,  and  wood-dove. 

Carew. 
To  Snite,  snite.  v.  a.   [rnycan,  Saxon.] 
To  blow  the  nose. 

Nor  would  any  one  be  able  to  snite  his  nose,  or  to 
sneeze;  in  both  which  the  passage  of  the  breath 
through  the  mouth,  being  intercepted  by  the  tongue, 
is  forced  to  go  through  the  nose.  Grew. 

SNI'VEL,  sniv'v'l.103  n.  s.  [snavel,  sne- 
vel,  Germ.]  Snot;  the  running  of  the 
nose. 

To  Sni'vel,  sniv'v'l.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1 .  To  run  at  the  nose. 

2.  To  cry  as  children. 

Funeral  tears  are  hired  out  as  mourning  cloaks ; 
and  whether  we  go  to  our  graves  snivelling  or  sing- 
ing, 'tis  all  mere  form.  V Estrange. 

Away  goes  he  snivelling  and  yelping,  that  he  had 
dropt  his  axe  into  the  water.  VEstrange. 

Sni'veller,  sniv'v'1-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  sni- 
vel.~\  A  weeper;  a  weak  lamenter. 

He'd  more  lament  when  I  was  dead, 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed.  Swift. 

To  Snore,  snore,  v.  n.  [snorcken,  Dut.] 
To  breathe  hard  through  the  nose,  as 
men  in  sleep. 

I  did  unrevereutly  blame  the  gods, 
Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  for  thyself. 

Ben  Jonson . 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods, 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  nods. 

Roscommon. 
He  may  lie  in  his  shades,  and  snore  on  to  dooms- 
day for  me;  unless  I  see  farther  reason  of  disturbing 
his  repose.  Stillingfteet. 

Is  not  yonder  Proteus'  cave? 
It  is;  and  in  it  lies  the  god  asleep; 
And  snoring  by 
We  may  descry 
The  monsters  of  the  deep.  Dryden. 

The  giant,  gorg'd  with  flesh,  and  wine,  and  blood, 
Lay  stretch'd  at  length,  and  snoring  in  his  den. 
Belching  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw,  o'ercharg'd 
With  purple  wine  and  cruddled  gore  confus'd. 

Jlddison. 
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Snore,  snore,  n.  s.  [rnopa,  Saxon,  from 
the  verb.]  Audible  respiration  of  sleep- 
ers through  the  nose. 

The  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores:  I've  drugg'd 
their  possets.  Shakspeare 

Sno'rer,  sno'rur.  n.  s.  [from  snore. J    He 

that  snores. 
To  Snort,  snort,  v.   n.  [snorcken,  Dut.] 
To  blow  through  the  nose  as  a  high- 
mettled  horse 
The  snorting  of  his  horses  was  heard.  Jeremiah. 
The  fiery  war-horse  paws  the  ground , 
And  snorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  sound. 

Addison. 
From  their  full  racks  the  gen'rous  steeds  retire, 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams,  and  snorting  fire. 

Addison. 
He  with  wide  nostrils,  snorting,  skims  the  wave. 

Thomson. 
SNOT,  snot.  n.  s.  [r-note,   Saxon;  snot, 
Dutch.]  The  mucus  of  the  nose. 

Thus,  when  a  greedy  sloven  once  has  thrown 
His  snot  into  the  mess,  'tis  all  his  own.  Swift. 

Sno'tty,  snot'te.  adj.  [from  snot.']  Full  of 
snot. 

This  squire  South  my  husband  took  in  a  dirty 
snotty-nose  boy.  Arbuthnot. 

SNOUT,  snout.313  n.  s.  \_snuyt,  Dutch.] 

1.  The.  nose  of  a  beast. 

His  nose  in  the  air,  his  snout  in  the  skies.  Tusser. 
In  shape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout, 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  nose  of  a  man,  in  contempt. 

Her  subtle  snout 
Did  quickly  wind  his  meaning  out.  Hudibras. 

But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out, 
Off  dropt  the  sympatbetick  snout.  Hudibras. 

What  /Ethiop  lips  he  has, 
How  foul  a  snout,  and  what  a  hanging  face! 

Dryden. 
Charm'd  with  his  eyes,  and  chin  and  snout, 
Her  pocket-glass  drew  slily  out; 
And  grew  enamour'd  with  her  phiz, 
As  just  the  counterpart  of  his.  Swift. 

3.  The  nosel  or  end  of  any  hollow  pipe. 
Sno'uted,  snout'ed.  adj.    [from  snout.] 

Having  a  snout. 

Their  dogs  snouted  like  foxes,  but  deprived  of 

that  property  which  the  logicians   call  proprium 

quarto  modo,  for  they  could  not  bark  Heylin. 

Snouted  and  tailed  like  a  boar,  and  footed  like  a 

goat.  Grew. 

SNOW,  sno.324  n.  s.  [j*nap,  Saxon;  snee, 

Dutch.]    The  small  particles  of  water 

frozen  before  they  unite  into  drops. 

Locke. 
Drought  and  heat  consume  snow  waters.       Job. 
He  gives  the  winter's  snow  her  airy  birth, 
And  bids  her  virgin  fleeces  clothe  the  earth. 

Sandys. 
Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending  snows.      Pope. 
To  Snow.  sno.  v.  n.  [ynapan,  Sax.  sneu- 
wen,  Dutch.]  To  fall  in  snow. 

The  hills  being  high  about  them,  it  snows  at  the 
tops  of  them  oftener  than  it  rains.  Brown. 

To  Snow,  sno  v.  a.  To  scatter  like  snow. 
If  thou  be'st  born  to  see  strange  sights, 
Ride  ten  thousand  days  and  nights, 
Till  age  snow  white  hairs  on  thee.  Donne. 

Sno' wball,  sno'ball.  n.  s.  [snow  and  ball.] 
A  round  lump  of  congelated  snow. 

They  passed  to  the  east-riding  of  Yorkshire,  their 
company  daily  increasing,  like  a  snowball  in  rolling. 

Hayward. 
His  bulky  folly  gathers  as  it  goes, 
And,  rolling  o'er  you  like  a  snovball  grows.   Dryd. 
A  sncnoball  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us  the 


ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round,  the  powers,  as  they 
are  in  the  snowball,  I  call  qualities;  and,  as  they 
are  sensations  in  our  understandings,  ideas.  Locke. 
Sno'wbroth,  sno'bro^A.  n.  s.  \jnonv  and 
broth.]  Very  cold  liquor. 

Angelo,  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snowbroth,  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense. 

Shakspeare 

Sno'wdeep,  sno'deep.  n.  s.  \viola  bulbosa, 
Latin.]  An  herb. 

Sno'wdrop,  sno'drop.  n.  s.  [narcissoleu- 
coium,  Lat.]   An  early  flower. 

When  we  tried  the  experiment  with  the  leaves  of 
those  purely  white  flowers  that  appear  about  the 
end  of  winter,  called  snowdrops,  the  event  was  not 
much  unlike  that  newly  mentioned.  Boyle. 

The  little  shape,  by  magick  pow'r, 
Grew  less  and  less,  contracted  to  a  flow'r; 
A  flow'r,  that  first  in  this  sweet  garden  smil'd, 
To  virgins  sacred,  and  the  snotvdrop  styl'd.  Tickel. 

Snow-white,  sno'hwite.  adj.  [s/zow  and 

white]    White  as  snow. 
A  snow-white  bull  shall  on  your  shore  be  slain; 

His  offer'd  entrails  cast  into  the  main.        Dryden. 
Sno'wy,  sno'e.  adj.  [from  snow.] 

1.  White  like  snow. 

So  shews  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shews.  Shakspeare. 

Now  I  see  thy  jolly  train: 
Snowy  beaded  winter  leads, 
Spring  and  summer  next  succeeds; 
Yellow  autumn  brings  the  rear; 
Thou  art  father  of  the  year  Rowe. 

The  blushing  ruby  on  her  snowy  breast 
Render'd  its  panting  whiteness  more  confest.  Prior. 

2.  Abounding  with  snow. 

These  first  in  Crete 
And  Ida  known ;  thence  on  the  snowy  top 
Of  cold  Olympus  rul'd  the  middle  air.         Milton. 

As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe, 
By  Astracan,  over  the  snowy  plains, 
Retires.  Milton. 

Snub,  snub.  n.  s.  [from  snrbbe,  Dutch,  a 
nose;  or  knubel,  a  joint  of  the  finger.] 
A  jag;  a  snog;  a  knot  in  wood. 

Lifting  up  his  dreadful  club  on  high, 
All  arm'd  with  ragged  snubs,  and  knotty  grain, 
Him  thought  at  first  encounter  to  have  slain. 

Fairy  Queen. 
To  Snub,  snub.  -v.  a.  [rather  To  snib.  See 
Sneap,  Sneb,  Snib.] 

1.  To  check;  to  reprimand. 

2.  To  nip. 

Near  the  sea-shores,  the  heads  and  boughs  of 

trees  run  out  far  to  landward;  but  towards  the  sea 

are  so  snubbed  by  the  winds,  as  if  their  boughs  had 

been  pared  or  shaven  off  Ray. 

To  Snub,  snub.  v.  n.  [snuffen,  Dutch.]  To 

sob  with  convulsion. 
To  Snudge,  snudje.  v.  n.  \_sniger,  Dan.] 
To  lie  idle,  close,  or  snug. 

Now  he  will  fight  it  out,  and  to  the  wars; 
Now  eat  his  bread  in  peace, 
And  snudge  in  quiet,  now  he  scorns  increase; 
Now  all  day  spares.  Herbert. 

SNUFF,  snit.  n.  s.  [snuf,  Dutch,  snot.] 
1    Snot.   In  this  sense  it  is  not  used. 
2.  The  useless  excrescence  of  a  candle: 
whence  moucher  la  chandelle. 

My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Burn  itself  out.  Shakspeare. 

But  dearest  heart,  and  dearer  image,  stay! 
Alas!  true  joys  at  best  are  dreams  enough: 

Though  you  stay  here,  you  pass  too  fast  away; 

For  even  at  first  life's  taper  is  a  snuff.  Donne. 

If  the  liquor  be  of  a  close  and  glutinous  consist- 

tency,  it  may  burn  without  any  snuff,  as  we  see  in 

camphire,  and  some  other  bituminous  substances; 


and  most  of  the  ancient  lamps  were  of  this  kind, 
because  none  have  been  found  with  such  wicks. 

Wilkins. 

3.  A.  candle  almost  burnt  out. 
Lamentable!     , 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 

P  th'  dungeon  by  a  snuff.  Shakspeare. 

4.  The  fired  wick  of  a  candle  remaining 
after  the  flame. 

A  torch,  snuff,  and  all,  goes  out  in  a  moment, 
when  dipped  in  the  vapour.  Addison. 

5.  Resentment  expressed  by  snifting;  per- 
verse resentment.  Not  used  unless  in 
low  language. 

What  hath  been  seen 
Either  in  snuffs  or  packings  of  the  duke's, 
Or  the  hard  rain  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king.  Shahpeare. 

Jupiter  took  snuff  at  the  contempt,  and  punished 
him:  he  sent  him  home  again.  IS  Estrange. 

6.  Powdered  tobacco  taken  by  the  no>e. 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw; 
Ttie  gnomes  direct,  to  ev'ry  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope ■ 

To  Snuff,  snuh  v.  a.  [xnuffen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath. 

A  heifer  will  put  up  her  nose,  and  snuff  in  the 
air,  against  rain.  Bacon. 

With  delight  he  snuff"d  the  smell 
Of  mortal  change  on  earth.  Milton. 

He  snuffs  the  w^nd,  his  heels  the  sand  excite; 
But  when  he  stands  collected  in  his  might, 
He  roars,  and  promises  a  more  successful  fight. 

Dryden. 
The  youth, 
Who  holds  the  nearest  station  to  the  light, 
Already  seems  to  snuff  the  vital  air, 
And  leans  just  forward  on  a  shining  spear.  Dryden. 

My  troops  are  mounted;  their  Numidian  steeds 
Snuff  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert. 

Addison. 
My  nag's  greatest  fault  was  snuffing  up  the  air 
about  Brackdenstown,  whereby  he  became  such  a 
lover  of  liberty,  that  I  could  scarce  hold  him  in. 

Swift. 

2.  To  scent. 

The  cow  looks  up,  and  from  afar  can  find 
The  change  of  heav'n,  and  snuffs  it  in  the  wind. 

Dryden. 

For  thee  the  bulls  rebellow  through  the  groves, 
And  tempt  the  stream,  and  snuff  their  absent  loves. 

Dryden. 

O'er  all  the  blood-hound  boasts  superior  skill, 
To  sceut,  to  view,  to  turn,  and  boldly  kill! 
His  fellows  vain  alarms  rejects  with  scorn, 
True  to  the  master's  voice,  and  learned  horn: 
His  nostrils  oft,  if  ancient  fame  sing  true, 
Trace  the  sly  felou  through  the  tainted  dew: 
Once  snujfd,  he  follows  with  unalter'd  aim, 
Nor  odours  lure  hiin  from  the  chosen  game; 
Deep-mouth'd  he  thunders,  and  inflam'd  be  views. 
Springs  on  relentless,  and  to  death  pursues.  Tickel. 

3.  To  crop  the  candle. 

The  late  queen's  gentlewoman! 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress' 
This  candle  burns  not  clear:  'tis  I  must  snuff  it, 
And  out  it  goes.  Shakspeare. 

Against  a  communion-day  our  lamps  should  be 
dressed,  our  lights  snuffed,  and  our  religion  more 
active.  Taylor. 

You  have  got 
An  office  for  your  talents  fit. 
To  snuff  the  lights,  and  stir  the  fire, 
And  get  a  dinner  for  your  hire.  Swift. 

To  Snuff,  snuf.  -v.  n. 
1.  To  snort;  to  draw  breath  by  the  nose. 
The  fury  fires  the  pack;  they  snuff  tbey  vent, 
And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent. 

Dryden. 
Says  Humpus,  sir,  my  master  bad  me  pray 
Your  company  to  dine  with  him  to-day: 


so 


so 
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He  snuffs,  then  follows,  up  the  stairs  he  goes; 
Never  pulls  off  his  hat,  nor  cleans  his  shoes.  King. 
2.  To  snift  in  contempt. 

Ye  said,  what  a  weariness  is  it,  and  ye  have 

snuffed  at  it.  Mai. 

Snu'ffbox,   snufl)6ks.    v.    s.  [snuff  and 

box.~\  The  box  in  which  snuff  is  carried. 

If  a  gentleman  leaves  a  snuffbox  on  the  table, 

and  goes  away,  lock  it  up  as  part  of  your  vails. 

Swiff. 
Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuffbox  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane.         Pope. 
Snu'ffkr,  snuf'fur.  n.  s.  [from  snuff.]  He 

that  snuffs. 
Snu'ffers,  snnf'furz.  n.  s.  [from  snuff.] 
The  instrument  with  which  the  candle 
is  c  ipped. 

When  you  have  snuffed  the  candle,  leave  the 

snuffers  open.  Swift. 

To  Snu'fflk,  sndf'fl.*06  v.  n.  [snuffrlen, 

Dutch  J  To  speak  through  the  nose;  to 

breathe  hard  through  the  nose. 

A  water-spaniel  came  down  the  river,  shewing 
that  he  hunted  for  a  duck;  and  with  a  snuffling 
grace,  disdaining  that  his  smelling  force  could  not 
as  well  prevail  through  the  water  as  through  the 
air,  waited  with  his  eye  to  see  whether  he  could 
espy  the  duck's  getting  up  again.  Sidney. 

Bagpipes  of  the  loudest  drones, 
With  snuffling  broken-winded  tones, 
Whose  blasts  of  air,  in  pockets  shut, 
Sound  filthier  than  from  the  gut.  Hudibras. 

It  came  to  the  ape  to  deliver  his  opinion,  who 
smelt  and  snuffled,  and  considered  on't    V Estrange. 

One  clad  in  purple, 
Eats  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme, 
Some  senseless  Phillis  in  a  broken  note, 
Snuffling  at  nose,  and  croaking  in  his  throat. 

Dryden. 

Snu'ffler,  snuf'fl-Vir.  n.  s.  [from  snuffle.] 

He  that  speaks  through  the  nose. 
To  SNUG,  sniig.   v.  n.  [sniger,  Dutch.] 
To  He  close;  to  snudge. 

There  snugging  well,  he  well  appear'd  content, 
So  to  have  done  amiss,  so  to  be  shent.  Sidney. 

As  the  loving  couple  lay  snugging  together,  Ve- 
nus, to  try  if  the  cat  had  changed  her  manners  with 
her  shape,  turned  a  mouse  loose  into  the  chamber. 

LSEstrange. 
Snug,  sniig.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Close;  free  from  any  inconvenience,  yet 
not  splendid. 

They  spied  a  country  farm, 
Where  all  was  snug,  and  clean,  and  warm; 
For  woods  before,  and  hdls  behind, 
Secur'd  it  both  from  rain  and  wind.  Prior. 

2.  Close;  out  ot  notice. 

At  Will's 
Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  criticks  say.  Swift. 

3.  Slilv  or  insidiously  close. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal!  did  I  not, 
When  you  lay  snug,  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat. 

Dryden. 

To    Snu'ggle,    sni'ig'gl.406    v.   n.    [from 
snug.]  To  lie  close;  to  lie  warm. 

So,  so.  adv.  [j»pa,  Saxon;  soo,  Dutch;  so, 

German  ] 
1.  In  like  manner.   It  answers  to  a*  either 
preceding  or  following.     Noting  com- 
parison. 

J}s  whom  the  fables  feign  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian  or  earthborn,  that  warrM  on  Jove, 
So  streteb'd  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay. 

■Milton. 
Thick  os  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Valombrosa,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arch'd  tmliow'r,  so  thick  bestrewn 
Abject  and  lost  lay  these.  Milton. 


Judges. 


Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts; 
So  pleas'd  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky 

Pope. 

%9s  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow, 
And  sep'rate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below, 
So  flew  her  soul  to  its  congenial  place.  Pope. 

2.  To  such  a  degree. 

Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming? 

Can  nothing  great,  and  at  the  height, 
Remain  so  long,  but  its  own  weight 
Will  ruin  it?  Or  is't  blind  chance 
That  still  desires  new  states  t'  advance? 

Ben  Jonson. 

Amoret,  my  lovely  foe, 
Tell  me  where  thy  strength  does  lie, 

Where  the  pow'r  that  charms  us  so, 
In  thy  soul,  or  in  thy  eye?  Waller. 

I  viewed  in  my  mind,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  the 
beginning  and  progress  of  a  rising  world.     Burnet. 

Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honour  dead, 
Why  should  we  mourn  that  he  so  soon  is  freed. 

Dryden. 

Upon  our  first  going  into  a  company  of  strangers, 
our  benevolence  or  aversion  rises  towards  several 
particular  persons,  before  we  have  heard  them 
speak,  or  so  much  as  know  who  they  are.       Sped. 

We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we're  grown: 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so.       Pope. 

3.  In  such  a  manner. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  that  we  beauty  call, 
It  is  mere  cosenage  all; 
For  though  some  long  ago 
Lik'd  certain  colours  mingle  so  and  so, 
That  doth  not  tie  me  now  from  chusing  new. 

Suckling. 

We  may  be  certain  that  man  is  not  a  creature 
that  hath  wings;  because  this  only  concerns  the 
manner  of  his  existence;  and  we,  seeing  what  he 
is,  may  certainly  know  that  he  is  not  so  or  so 

Locke. 

I  shall  minutely  tell  him  the  steps  by  which  I 
was  brought  into  this  way;  that  he  may  judge  whe- 
ther 1  proceeded  rationally,  if  so  be  any  thing  in 
my  example  is  worth  his  notice.  Locke. 

This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense,  and 
knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  sir  Roger's  esteem, 
so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  relation 
than  dependent.  Jlddison. 

4.  It  is    egularly  answered  by  as  or  that, 
but  they  are  sometimes  omitt  d. 

So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown  *     Milton. 

There  is  something  equivalent  in  France  and 
Scotland;  so  as  'tis  a  very  hard  calumny  upon  our 
soil  to  affirm  that  so  excellent  a  fruit  will  not  grow 
here.  Temple. 

5.  In  the  same  manner. 

Of  such  examples  add  me  to  the  roll; 
Me  easily  indeed  mine  may  neglect, 
But  God's  propos'd  deliverance  not  so.         Milton. 

To  keep  up  the  tutor's  authority,  use  him  with 
great  respect  yourself,  and  cause  all  your  family  to 
do  so  too.  Locke 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  immu- 
tability, so  are  the  possibilities  of  being.      JVbrro. 

6.  Thus;  in  this  manner. 

Not  far  from  thence  the  mournful  fields  appear, 
So  call'd  from  lovers  that  inhabit  there.      Dryden 

Does  this  deserve  to  be  rewarded  so? 
Did  you  come  here  a  stranger  or  a  foe  ?      Dryden 

It  concerns  every  man,  with  the  greatest  serious- 
ness, to  enquire  into  those  matters,  whether  they 
be  so  or  not.  Tillotson. 

No  nation  ever  complained  they  had  too  broad, 
too  deep,  or  too  many  rivers;  they  understand  bet- 
ter than  so,  how  to  value  those  inestimable  gifts  of 
nature.  Bemlty 

So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dar'd  the  seas, 
High  on  the  stem  the  Thracian  rais'd  his  strain. 

Pope. 

Whether  this  be  from  an  habitual  motion  of  the 
animal  spirits,  or  from  the  alteration  of  the  consti- 
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tution  by  some  more  unaccountable  way,  this  is 
certain,  that  so  it  is.  Locke.. 

7.  Therefore;  for  this  reason;  in  conse- 
quence of  this. 

The  god,  though  loth,  yet  was  constrain'd  t'obey : 
For  longer  time  than  that  no  living  wight 

Below  the  earth  might  suffer'd  be  to  stay: 
So  back  again  him  brought  to  living  light.     Spens. 

Trafficke,  or  rove  ye,  and  like  theeves  oppresse 
Poor  strange  adventurers;  exposing  so 
Vour  soules  to  danger,  and  your  lives  to  wo? 

Chapman. 

If  he  set  industriously  and  sincerely  to  perform 
the  commands  of  Christ,  he  can  have  no  ground  of 
doubting  but  it  shall  prove  successful  to  him;  and 
so  all  that  he  bath  to  do  is,  to  endeavour  by  prayer, 
and  use  of  the  means,  to  qualify  himself  for  this 
blessed  condition.  Hammond. 

It  leaves  instruction,  and  so  instructors,  to  the 
sobriety  of  the  settled  articles  and  rule  of  the 
church  Holyday. 

Some  are  fall'n,  to  disobedience  fall'n; 
And  so  from  heav'n  to  deepest  hell.  .Iiilton. 

Goit  makes  him  in  his  own  image  an  intellectual 
creature,  and  so  capable  of  dominion.  Locke. 

8.  On  these  terms:  noting  a  conditional 
petition:  answered  by  as. 

O  goddess!  tell  what  I  would  say, 
Thou  know'st  it,  ami  I  feel  too  much  to  pray; 
So  grant  my  suit,  as  I  enforce  my  might. 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion  Dryden. 

Here  then  exchange  we  mutually  forgiveness: 
So  may  the  guilt  of  all  mv  broken  vows, 
My  perjuries  to  thee  be  all  forgotten; 
jls  here  my  soul  acquits  thee  of  my  death, 
<fls  here  I  part  witnout  an  angry  thought.       Rowe. 

So  may  kind  rains  their  vital  moiS'iire  yield, 
And  swell  the  future  harvest  of  thy  field  Popt. 

9.  Provided  that;  on  condition  that;  modo. 

Be  not  sad: 
Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind.  Milton. 

So  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  and  edifying, 
though  there  should  be  a  want  of  exactness  in  the 
manner  of  speaking  or  reasoning,  it  may  be  over- 
looked. JHterbury. 

Too  much  of  love  thy  hapless  friend  has  prov'd, 
Too  many  giddy  foolish  hours  are  gone; 
May  the  remaining  few  know  only  friendship: 
So  thou,  my  dearest,  truest,  best  Alicia, 
Vouchsafe  to  lodge*  me  in  thy  gentle  heart, 
A  partner  there;  1  will  give  up  mankind.      Roice. 

10.  In  like  manner:  noting  concession  of 
one  proposition  and  assumption  of  ano- 
ther; answering  to  as. 

.Is  a  war  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  just  mo- 
tive, so  a  prince  ought  to  consider  the  condition  he 
is  in  when  he  enters  on  it.  Swift. 

\\.  So  sometimes  returns  the  sense  of  a 
word  or  sentence  going  before,  and  is 
used  to  avoid  repetition:  as,  the  two 
brothers  were  valiant^  but  the  eldest 
was  more  so;  that  is,  more  -valiant.  The 
French  article  le  is  often  used  in  ;he 
same  manner.  This  mode  of  expres- 
sion is  not  to  be  used  but  in  familiar 
language,  nor  even  in  mat  to  be  com- 
mended. 

The  fat  with  plenty  fills  my  heart, 
The  lean  with  love  makes  me  too  so.  Cowley. 

Who  thinks  his  wife  is  virtuous,  though  not  so, 
Is  pleased  and  patient  till  the  truth  he  kuow. 

Denham. 
Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know 
To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so.  Creech. 
One  may  as  well  say,  that  the  conflagration  ^liall 
be  only  natioual,  as  to  say  that  the  deluge  was  so. 

Burnet. 
However  soft  within  themselves  they  are, 
To  you  tfcey  will  be  valiant  by  despair; 
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For  having  once  been  guilty,  well  they  know, 

To  a  revengeful  prince  they  still  are  so.     Dryden. 

He  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so.  Dryden. 

I  laugh  at  every  one,  said  an  old  cynick,  who 
laughs  at  me.  Do  you  so?  replied  the  philosopher; 
then  you  live  the  merriest  life  of  any  man  in 
Athens.  Jiddison 

They  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  much  more 
so  in  the  noble  language  peculiar  to  that  great  poet. 

Jiddison. 

Common-place  books  have  been  long  used  by  in- 
dustrious young  divines,  and  still  continue  so.  Swift. 

As  to  his  using  ludicrous  expressions,  my  opinion 
is,  that  they  are  not  so.  Pope. 

The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so, 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago.  Pope. 

12.  Thus  il  is;  this  is  the  state. 

How  sorrow  shakes  him! 
So,  now  the  tempest  tears  him  up  by  th'  roots, 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin.  Dryden. 

13.  At  this  point;  at  this  time. 

When 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  ha'  strew'd  his 

grave, 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep  and  sigh; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you.  Shakspeare. 

14.  It  notes  a  kind  of  abrupt  beginning; 
well. 

O,  so,  and  had  you  a  council 
Of  ladies  too?  Who  was  your  speaker, 
Madam?  Ben  Jonson. 

15.  It  sometimes  is  little  more  than  an 
expletive,  though  it  implies  some  la- 
tent or  surd  comparison.  In  French,  si. 

An  astringent  is  not  quite  so  proper,  where  re- 
laxing the  urinary  passages  is  necessary.     Jlrbuth. 

16.  A  word  of  assumption;  thus  be  it. 
There  is  Percy:  if  your  father  will  do  me  any 

honour,  so;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  him- 
self. Shakspeare. 
I  will  never  bear  a  base  mind:  ii  it  be  my 
destiny,  so;  if  it  be  not,  so.  No  man  is  too  good  to 
serve  his  prince.                                     Sliakspeare. 

17.  A  form  of  petition, 

Ready  are  th'  appellant  and  defendant, 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight.  Shaksp. 

18.  So  much  as.  However  much.  This 
is,  I  think,  an  irregular  expression. 

So  much  as  you  admire  the  beauty  of  his  verse, 
his  prose  is  full  as  good.  Pope. 

19.  So  so.  An  exclamation  after  some- 
thing done  or  known.  Corrupted,  I 
think,  from  cessez. 

I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain; 
So  so.  Shakspeare. 

So  so;  it  works:  now,  mistress,  sit  you  fast. 

Dryden. 

20.  So  so.  [cosi,  cost,  Italian.]  Indiffer- 
ently; not  much  amiss  nor  well. 

He's  not  very  tall;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall; 
His  leg  is  but  so  so,  and  yet  'tis  well.     Shakspeare. 

Deliver  us  from  the  nauseous  repetition  of  As 
and  So,  which  some  so  so  writers,  I  may  call  them 
so,  are  continually  sounding  in  our  ears.        Felton. 

21.  So  then.  Thus  then  it  is  that;  there- 
fore. 

So  then  the  Volscians  stand  but  as  at  first 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them  to  make  road 
Upon  's  again.  Shakspeare. 

To  a  war  are  required  a  just  quarrel,  sufficient 
forces,  and  a  prudent  choice  of  the  designs:  so  then, 
I  will  first  justify  the  quarrel,  balance  the  forces, 
and  propound  designs.  Bacon. 

To  Soak,  soke.396  v.  n.  [yocian,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  lie  steeped  in  moisture. 

For  thy  coneeit  in  soaking  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  enter  by  degrees  into  pores. 


Lay  a  heap  of  earth  in  great  frosts  upon  a  hollow 
vessel,  putting  a  canvass  between,  and  pour  water 
upon  it,  so  as  to  soak  through:  It  will  make  a  hard- 
er ice  in  the  vessel,  and  less  apt  to  dissolve  than 
ordinarily.  Bacon. 

Rain,  soaking  into  the  strata  which  lie  near  the 

surface,  bears  with  it  all  such  moveable  matter  as 

occurs.  Woodward. 

3.  To  drink   gluttonously   and  intempe- 

rately.  This  is  a  low  term. 

Let  a  drunkard  see  that  his  health  decays,  his 
estate  wastes,  yet  the  habitual  thirst  after  his  cups 
drives  him  to  the  tavern,  though  he  has  in  his  view 
the  loss  of  health  and  plenty;  the  least  of  which  he 
confesses  is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  pa- 
late with  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a  soak- 
ing club.  Locke. 

To  Soak,  soke.  v.  a. 

1.  To  macerate  in  any  moisture;  to  steep; 
to  keep  wet  till  moisture  is  imbibed;  to 
drench. 

Many  of  our  princes 
Lie  drown'd  and  soakhl  in  mercenary  blood; 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes.  Shakspeare. 

Their  land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood.       Isaiah. 
There  deep  Galesus  soaks  the  yellow  sands. 

Dryden. 

Wormwood,  put  into  the  brine  you  soak  your  corn 

in,  prevents  the  birds  eating  it.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  draw  in  through  the  pores. 

Thou,  whose  life's  a  dream  of  lazy  pleasure: 
'Tis  all  thybus'ness,  bus'ness  how  to  shun; 
To  bask  thy  naked  body  in  the  sun, 
Suppling  thy  stiflen'd  joints  with  fragrant  oil; 
Then  in  thy  spacious  garden  walk  a  while, 
To  suck  the  moisture  up  and  soak  it  in.      Dryden. 

3  To  drain;  to  exhaust.  This  seems  to 
be  a  cant  term,  perhaps  used  errone- 
ously for  suck. 

Plants  that  draw  much  nourishment  from  the 
earth,  and  soak  and  exhaust  it,  hurt  all  things  that 
grow  by  them.  Bacon. 

A  greater  sparer  than  a  saver;  for  though  he  had 
such  means  to  accumulate,  yet  his  forts,  and  his 
garrisons,  and  his  feastings,  wherein  he  was  only 
sumptuous,  could  not  but  soak  his  exchequer. 

Wotton. 

Soa'ker,  so'kur.  n.  s.  [from  soak.'] 

1.  He  that  macerates  in  any  moisture. 

2.  A  great  drinker.  In  low  language. 
Soap,  sope.296   n.  s.    [rape,  Saxon;  sapo, 

Lat.]  A  substance  used  in  washing, 
made  of  a  lixivium  of  vegetable  alka- 
line ashes  and  any  unctuous  substance. 

Soap  is  a  mixture  of  a  fixed  alkaline  salt  and  oil ; 
its  virtues  are  cleansing,  penetrating,  attenuating, 
and  resolving;  and  any  mixture  of  any  oily  sub- 
stance with  salt  may  be  called  a  soap.     Jlrbulhnot. 

He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  (ike  fullers'  soap. 

Malachi. 

A  bubble  blown  with  water,  first  made  tenacious 
by  dissolving  a  little  soap  in  it,  after  a  while  will 
appear  tinged  with  a  great  variety  of  colours. 

Newton. 

Soap-earth  is  found  in  great  quantity  on  the  land 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  Hermus,  seven  miles 
from  Smyrna.  Woodward. 

Soap-ashes  are  much  commended,  after  the  soap- 
boilers are  done  with  them,  for  cold  or  sour  lands. 

Mortimer. 

As  rain-water  diminishes  their  salt,  so  the  mois- 
tening of  them  with  chamber-lee  or  soap-suds  adds 
thereto.  Mortimer. 

Soapboi'ler,  sope'boil-ur.  n.  s.  \_soap  and 
boil.]  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
soap. 

A  soapboiler  condoles  with  me  on  the  duties  on 
castle-soap.  Addison. 


So'apwort,  sope'wurt.  n.  s.  [_japonariar 
Latin.]  A  species  of  campion.    Miller. 
To  Soar,  sore.296  v.  n.  [sorare,  Italian.] 

1 .  To  fly  aloft;  to  tower;  to  mount;  pro- 
perly to  fly  without  any  visible  action  of 
the  wings.  Milton  uses  it  actively. 

'Tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

Shakspeare  ■ 
Feather'd  soon  and  fledg'd, 
They  summ'd  their  pens,  and  soaring  th'  air  sub- 
lime 
With  clang  despis'd  the  ground.  Milton. 

2.  To  mount  intellectually;  to  tower  with 
the  mind. 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars.      Shaksp. 
Valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  afflictions. 

Addison 

3.  To  rise  high. 

Who  aspires  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soared.  Milton. 

Flames  rise  and  sink  by  fits;  at  last  they  soar 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  descend  no  more. 

Dryden. 
When  swallows  fleet  soar  high,  and  sport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear.        Gay. 
Soar,  sore.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Tow- 
ering flight. 

Within  soar 
Of  tow'ring  eagles,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 
A  phoenix.  Milton. 

To  Sob,  sob.  v.  n.  [j*eob,  complaining, 
Saxon.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mere  onomato- 
poeia copied  from  the  sound.]  To  heave 
audibly  with  convulsive  sorrow;  to  sigh 
with  convulsion. 

When  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death, 
He  twenty  times  made  pause  to  so6  and  weep. 

Shakspeare . 
As  if  her  life  and  death  lay  on  his  saying, 
Some  tears  she  shed,  with  sighs  and  sobbings  mixt, 
As  if  her  hopes  were  dead  through  his  delaying. 

Fairfax. 
She  sigh'd,  she  soWd,  and  furious  with  despair, 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

Dryden. 

When  children  have  not  the  power  to  obtain 

their  desire,  they  will,  by  their  clamour  and  sob- 

bing,  maintain  their  title  to  it.  Locke. 

I  sooft'd,  and  with  faint  eyes 
Look'd  upwards  to  the  ruler  of  the  skies.      Harte. 
Sob,  sob.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  con- 
vulsive sigh;  a  convulsive  act  of  respi- 
ration obstructed  by  sorrow. 
Break,   heart,  or   choak  with  sobs    my   hated 
brtath ; 
Do  thy  own  work,  admit  no  foreign  death.  Dryden. 

There  oft  are  h"ard  the  notes  of  infant  woe, 
The  short  thick  sob,   loud  scream,   and  shriller 
squall.  Pope. 

A  wond'rous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds: 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs, 
Sighs,  so6s,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues. 

Pope. 
To  Sob,  sob.  v.  a.  To  soak.   A  cant  word. 
The  tree  being  sobbed  and  wet,  swells.  Mortimer 
So'ber,   so'bilr.98  adj.   \sobrius,   Lat.  so- 
bre,  French.]  I 

1 .  Temperate,  particularly  in  liquors;  not 

drunken. 

Live  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life.  Com.  Pr. 

The  vines  give  wine  to  the  drunkard,  as  well  as 
to  the  sober  man.  Taylor. 

No  softer  temperate  person,  whatsoever  other  sins 
he  may  be  guilty  of,  can  look  with  complacency 
upon  the  drunkenness  and  sottishness  of  his  neigh- 
bour. South 

2.  Not  overpowered  by  drink. 
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A  law  there  is  among  the  Grecians,  whereof 
Pittacus  is  author;  that  he  which  heing  overcome 
with  drink  did  then  strike  any  man,  should  suffer 
punishment  double  as  much  as  if  he  had  done  the 
same  being  sober.  Hooker. 

3.  Not  mad;  right  in  the  understanding. 

Another,  who  had  a  great  genius  for  tragedy, 
following  the  fury  of  his  natural  temper,  made  eve- 
ry man  and  woman  in  his  plays  stark  raging  mad: 
there  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had;  all  was 
tempestuous  and  blustering.  Dryden. 

No  sober  man  would  put  himself  into  danger, 
for  the  applause  of  escaping  without  breaking  his 
neck.  Dryden. 

4.  Regular;  calm;  free  from  inordinate 
passion. 

This  same  young  sober  blooded  boy  a  man  can- 
not make  him  laugh.  Shakspeare. 

Cieca  travelled  all  over  Peru,  and  is  a  grave  and 
sober  writer.  Jlbbot. 

Young  men  likewise  exhort  to  be  sober  minded. 

Titus. 

The  governour  of  Scotland  being  of  great  cou- 
rage, and  sober  judgment,  amply  performed  his 
duty  both  before  the  battle  and  in  the  field . 

Hayward. 

These  confusions  disposed  men  of  any  sober  un- 
derstanding to  wish  for  peace.  Clarendon. 

Among  them  some  sober  men  confessed,  that  as 
his  majesty's  affairs  then  stood,  he  could  not  grant 
it.  Clarendon. 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 
Ignobly  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  these  fair  atheists.  Milton. 

Be  your  designs  ever  so  good,  your  intentions 
ever  so  sober,  and  your  searches  directed  in  the 
fear  of  God.  Waterland. 

5.  Serious;  solemn;  grave. 

Petruchio 
Shall  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster         Shakspeare. 

Come,  civil  night, 
Thou  sooer-suited  matron,  all  in  black.  Shakspeare. 

Twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  liv'ry  all  things  clad.         Milton. 

What  parts  gay  France  from  sober  Spain? 
A  little  rising  rocky  chain: 
Of  men  born  south  or  north  o'  th'  hill, 
Those  seldom  move,  these  ne'er  stand  still.  Prior. 

For  Swift  and  him  despis'd  the  farce  of  state, 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great.  Pope. 

See  her  sober  over  a  sampler,  or  gay  over  a  joint- 
ed baby.  Pope. 

To  So'ber,  so'bnr.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  make  sober;  to  cure  of  in- 
toxication. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.  Pope. 

So'berly,  so'bur-le.   adv.  [from  sober.] 

1.  Without  intemperance. 

2.  Without  madness. 

3.  Temperately;  moderately. 

Let  any  prince  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  except 
his  militia  of  natives  be  valiant  soldiers.       Bacon. 

4.  Coolly;  calmly. 

Whenever  children  are  chastised,  let  it  be  done 
without  passion,  and  soberly,  laying  on  the  blows 
slowly.  LoCke. 

So'berness,  so'bur-nes.  n.  s.  [from  so- 
ber.] 

1.  Temperance  in  drink. 

Keep  my  body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and 
chastity.  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Calmness;  freedom  from  enthusiasm; 
coolness. 

A  person  noted  for  his  soberness  and  skill  in  spa- 


gyrical  preparations,  made  Hclmont's  experiment 
succeed  very  well.  Boyle. 

The  soierness  of  Virgil  might  have  shewn  the 
difference.  Dryden. 

Sobri'ety,  so-bri'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  sobri- 
ete,  French;  sobrius,  Latin.] 

1.  Temperance  in  drink;  soberness. 

Drunkenness  is  more  uncharitable  to  the  soul, 
and  in  scripture  is  more  declaimed  against,  than 
gluttony;  and  sobriety  hath  obtained  to  signify 
temperance  in  drinking.  Taylor. 

2.  Present  freedom  trom  the  power  of 
strong  liquor. 

3.  General  temperance. 

In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  prayer, 
there  was  no  need  that  the  book  should  mention 
either  the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the  unfitness  of  an  ig- 
norant, minister,  more  than  that  he  which  describ- 
eth  the  manner  how  to  pitch  a  field,  should  speak 
of  moderation  and  sobriety  in  diet.  Hooker. 

4.  Freedom  from  inordinate  passion. 

The  libertine  could  not  prevail  on  men  of  virtue 
and  sobriety  to  give  up  their  religion.  Rogers. 

5.  Calmness;  coolness. 
Enquire,  with  all  sobriety  and  severity,  whether 

there  be  in  the  footsteps  of  nature  any  such  trans- 
mission of  immateriate  virtues,  and  what  the  force 
of  imagination  is.  Bacon. 

Sobiicty  in  our  riper  years  is  the  effect  of  a  well- 
concocted  warmth;  but  where  the  principles  are 
only  phlegm,  what  can  be  expected  but  an  insipid 
manhood,  and  old  infancy.  Dryden. 

If  sometimes  Ovid  appears  too  gay,  there  is  a 
secret  gracefulness  of  youth  which  accompanies  his 
writings,  though  the  stayedness  and  sobriety  of  age 
be  wanting.  Dryden. 

6.  Seriousness;  gravity. 
A  report  without  truth;  and,  1  had  almost  said, 

without  any  sobriety  or  modesty.  Waterland. 

Mirth  makes  them  not  mad; 
Nor  sobriety  sad.  Denham. 

So'ccage,  sok'kadje.90  n.  s.  [soc,  French; 
a  ploughshare;  soccagiumy  barbarous 
Latin.]  A  tenure  of  lands  for  certain 
inferiour  or  husbandly  services  to  be 
performed  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

All  services  due  for  land  being  knight's  service, 
or  soccage;  so  that  whatever  is  not  knight's  service, 
is  soccage.  This  soccage  is  of  three  kinds;  a  soc- 
cage of  free  tenure,  where  a  man  holdeth  by  free 
service  of  twelve  pence  a-year  for  all  manner  of 
services,  Soccage  of  ancient  tenure  is  of  land  of 
ancient  demesne,  where  no  writ  original  shall  be 
sued,  but  the  writ  secundum  consuetudinem  manerii. 
Soccage  of  base  tenure  is  where  those  that  hold  it 
may  have  none  other  writ  but  the  monstraverunt, 
and  such  sockmen  hold  not  by  certain  service. 

Cowell. 

The  lands  are  not  holden  at  all  of  her  majesty, 

or  not  holden  in  chief,  but  by  a  mean  tenure  in 

soceage,  or  by  knight's  service.  Bacon. 

So'ccager,  sok'ka-jur.  n.  s.  [from  soc- 
cage.'] A  tenant  by  soccage. 

SO'CIABLE,  so'sha-bl.*°«  adj.  [sociable, 
French;  sociabilis,  Latin.] 

1 .  Fit  to  be  conjoined. 

Another  law  toucheth  them,  as  they  are  sociable 
parts  united  into  one  body;  a  law  which  bindeth 
them  each  to  serve  unto  other's  good,  and  all  to 
prefer  the  good  of  the  whole  before  whatsoever 
their  own  particular.  Hooker. 

2.  Ready  to  unite  in  a  general  interest. 

To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline.  Addison. 

3.  Friendly;  familiar;  conversible. 

Them  thus  employ'd  beheld 
With  pity  heav'n's  high  King,  and  to  him  call'd 
Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit  that  deign'd 
To  travel  with  Tobias.  Milton. 


4.  Inclined  to  company. 

In  children  much  solitude  and  silence  I  like  noi, 
nor  any  thing  born  before  his  time,  as  this  must 
needs  be  in  that  sociable  and  exposed  age.   Wotlon. 

So'ciableness,  so'sha-bl-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
sociable.] 

1.  Inclination  to  company  and  converse. 

Such  as  would  call  her  friendship  love,  and  feign 
To  sociableness  a  name  profane.  Donne. 

The  two  main  properties  of  man  are  contempla- 
tion and  sociableness,  or  love  of  converse.        More. 

2.  Freedom  of  conversation;  good  fellow- 
ship. 

He  always  used  courtesy  and  modesty,  disliked 
of  none;  sometimes  sociableness  and  fellowship  well 
liked  by  many.  Hayioard. 

So'ciably,  so'sha-ble.  adv.  [from  soci- 
able.] Conversibly,  as  a  companion. 

Yet  not  terrible, 
That  I  should  fear;  nor  sociably  mild, 
As  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  confide; 
But  solemn  and  sublime.  Milton. 

SO'CIAL,  so'shal.3"  adj.  \_socialis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Relating  to  general  or  publick  interest; 
relating  to  society. 

To  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  such  a 
fundamental  truth  for  regulating  human  society, 
that  by  that  alone  one  might  determine  all  the 
cases  in  social  morality.  Locke. 

True  self-love  and  social  are  the  same.       Pope. 

2.  Easy  to  mix  in  friendly  gayety;  com- 
panionable. 

Withers,  adieu!  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  social  love.  Pope. 

3.  Consisting  in  union  or  converse  with 
another. 

Thou  in  thy  secrecy  although  alone, 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
Social  communication.  Milton. 

So'cialness,  so'shal-nes.  n.  s.  [from  so- 
cial.'] The  quality  of  being  social. 

Soci'ety,  so-si'e-te.4s0  n.  s.  [societey  Fr. 
societas,  Latin.] 

1.  Union  of  many  in  one  general  in- 
terest. 

If  the  power  of  one  society  extend  likewise  to 
the  making  of  laws  for  another  society,  as  if  the 
church  could  make  laws  for  the  state  in  temporals, 
or  the  state  make  laws  binding  the  church  relating 
to  spirituals,  then  is  that  society  entirely  subject  to 
the  other.  Lesley. 

2.  Numbers  united  in  one  interest;  com- 
munity. 

As  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue  is  agreeable 
to  our  reason,  so  is  it  for  the  interest  of  private 
persons  and  publick  societies.  Tillotson. 

3.  Company;  converse. 
To  make  society 

The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 

Till  supper-time  alone.  Shakspeai-e. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man, 
Who  having  seen  me  in  my  worser  state, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  society.  Shakspeare 

Solitude  is  sometimes  best  society, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.     Milton. 

4.  Partnership;  union  on  equal  terms. 
Among  unequals  what  society  can  sort?     Milton. 
Heav'n's  greatness  no  society  can  bear; 

Servants  he  made,  and  those  thou  want'st  not  here. 

Dryden. 

Sock,  sok.  n.  s.  [soccus,  Lat.  f  occ,  Sax. 

socke,  Dutch.] 
1.  Something  put  between  the  foot  and 
shoe. 

Ere   I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sow  nether  socks, 

and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.        Shakspeart. 

A  physician  that  would  be  mystical,  prescribeth 

for  the  rheum  to  walk  continually  upon  a  camomile- 
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alley;  meaning  he  should  put  camomile  within  his 
socks.  <  Bacon. 

2.  The  shoe  of  the  ancient  comick  actors, 
taken  in  poems  for  comedy,  and  op- 
posed to  buskin  or  tragedy. 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.  Milton. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here, 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear; 
But  gentle  Siinkin  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  the  monuments  of  vanish'd  minds.   Dryden. 
On  two  figures  of  actors  in  the  villa  Mathei  at 
Rome,  we  see  the  fashion  of  the  old  sock  and  larva. 

Mdison. 

So'cket,  sok'kit."  n.  s.  [souchette,  Kr.] 

1.  Any  hollow  pipe;  generally  the  hollow 
of  a  candlestick. 

Two  goodly  beacons,  set  in  watches  stead, 
Therein  gave  light,  and  flam'd  continually; 
For  they  of  living  fire  most  subtilly 
Were  made,  and  set  in  silver  sockets  bright. 

Fairy  Qween. 

She  at  your  flames  would  soon  take  fire, 
And  like  a  candle  in  the  soeket 
Dissolve.  Hudibras. 

The  nightly  virgin  sees 
When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputt'ring  light  advance, 
And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance.  Ihyden. 

The  stars  amaz'd  ran  backward  from  the  sight, 
And,  shrunk  within  their  sockets,  lost  their  light 

Dryden. 
Two  dire  comets 
In  their  own  plague  and  fire  have  breath'd  their  last, 
Or  dimly  in  their  sinking  sockets  frown.       Dryden. 

To  nurse  up  the  vital  flame  as  long  as  the  matter 
will  last,  is  not  always  good  husbai  dry:  it  is  much 
better  to  cover  it  with  an  ext.nguisher  of  honour, 
than  let  it  consume  till  it  hums  blue,  and  lies  ago- 
nizing within  the  socket,  and  at  length  goes  out  in 
no  perfume.  Collier. 

2.  The  receptacle  of  the  eye. 

His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink; 
Bereft  of  sleep,  he  loaths  his  meat  and  drink; 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murder'd  man.      Dryden. 

3.  Any   hollow   that  receives  something 
inserted. 

The  sockets  and  supporters  of  flowers  are  figured; 
as  in  the  five  brethren  of  the  rose,  and  sockets  of 
gillyflowers  Bacon 

Gomphosis  is  the  connection  of  a  tooth  to  its 
socket.  Wiseman 

As  the  weight  leans  wholly  upon  the  axis,  the 
grating  and  rubbing  of  these  axes  against  the  sockets 
wherein  they  are  placed,  will  cause  some  inapti- 
tude and  resistency  to  that  rotation  of  the  cylinder 
which  would  otherwise  ensue.  Wilkins. 

On  either  side  the  head  produce  an  ear, 
And  sink  a  socket  for  the  shining  share.       Dryden. 

So'cketchisel,  sok'kit-tshiz-zl.  n.  8.    A 
stronger  sort  of  chisel. 

Carpenters,  for  their  rougher  work,  use  a  stronger 
sort  of  chisels,  and  distinguish  them  by  the  name  of 
socketchisels;  their  shank  made  with  a  hollow  socket 
a-top,  to  receive  a  strong  wooden  sprig  made  to  fit 
into  the  socket  Moxon. 

So'cle,  so'kl.40*  n.  s.  [with  architects.]  A 
flat  squre  member  under  the  bases  of 
pedestals  of  statues  and  vases:  it  serves 
as  a  foot  or  stand.  Bailey. 

So'cman  or  Soccagpr,  sok'man.  n.  s. 
[f  ocaf  man,  Saxon.]  A  sort  of  tenant 
that  holds  lands  and  tenements  by  soc- 
cage  tenure,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds.     See  Soccage.  Cowell. 

So'come,  sok'kum.  n.  a.  [In  the  old  law, 
and  in  Scotland.]     A  custom  of  tenants 


obliged  to  grind   corn  at  their  lord's 
mill.  Bailey. 

Sou,  sod.  n.  s.  [soedy  Dutch.]     A  turf;  a 
clod. 

The  sexton  shall  green  sods  on  thee  bestow; 
Alas!  the  sexton  is  thy  banker  now.  Swift. 

Here  fame  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod.  Collins. 

Sod,  sod.  The  preterit  of  seethe. 
Never  caldron  sod 
With  so  much  fervour,  fed  with  all  the  store 
That  could  enrage  it.  Chapman. 

Jacob  sod  pottage.  Genesis 

Soda'lity,    so-dal'e-te.   n.   s.    [sodalitas, 
Latin.]    A  fellowship;  a  fraternity. 

A  new  confraternity  was  instituted  in  Spain,  of 

the  slaves  of  the   Blessed  Virgin,  and  this  sodality 

established  with  large  indigencies.       Stillingfieet. 

So'doen,  sod'd'n.  [part.  pass,  of  seeth."^ 

Boiled;  seethed. 

Can  sodden  water,  their  barley  broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat? 

Shakspeare. 
Sodden  business!  there's  a  stew'd  phrase  indeed! 

Shakspeare 
Thou  sodden-witted  lord,  thou  hast  no  more  oiain 
than  1  have  in  my  elbows.  Shakspeare. 

Try  it  with  milk  sodden,  and  with  cream,  liacon. 
Mix  it  with  sodden  wines  and  raisins.  Dryden. 
To  So'der,  soci'dur  98  v.  a.  [souder,  Fr. 
souderen,  Dutch.  It  is  generally  writ- 
ten nolder,  from  soldarr,  Italian;  soli- 
dare,  Latin.]  To  cement  with  some 
metallick  matter. 

He  that  smootheth  with  the  hammer  encourageth 
him  that  smote  the  anvil,  saying,  It  is  ready  for 
sodering.  Isaiah. 

So'bek,  sod'dur.  n.  s.    Metallick  cement. 
Still  the  difficulty  returns,  how  these  hooks  were 
made:  what  is  it  that  fastens  this  soder,  and  links 
these  first  principles  of  bodies  into  a  chain?  Collier. 

Soe,  so.  n.  s.  [aae,  Scotish.]  A  large 
wooden  vessel  with  hoops  for  holding 
water;  a  cowl. 

A  pump  grown  dry  will  yield  no  water;  hut 
pouring  a  little  into  it  first,  for  one  bason-full  you 
may  fetch  up  as  many  soe-fulls.  More 

Soe'ver,  so-ev'ur.ss  adv.  [so  and  rver.~\  A 
word  properly  joined  with  a  pronoun  or 
adverb,  as  whosoever,  "whatsoever,  how- 
soever. 

What  great  things  soever  a  man  proposed  to  do 
in  his  life,  he  should  think  of  achieving  it  by  fifty. 

Temple. 
What  love  soever  by  an  heir  is  shown, 
Or  you  could  ne'er  suspect  my  loyal  love.   Dryden 

So'fa,  bo'ta.  n.  s.   [I   believe    an   eastern 

word.]     A  splendid  seat  covered  with 

carpels. 
The  king  leaped  off  from  the  sofa  on  which  he 

sat,  and  cried  out,  'Tis  my  Abdallah!       Guardian. 
Soft,   soft.163   adj.    [r°Fc>   Saxon;    saft, 

Dutch.] 

1.  Not  hard. 
Hard  and  soft  are  names  we  gives  things,  only  in 

relation  to  the  constitutions  of  our  own  bodies;  that 
being  called  hard,  which  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner 
than  change  figure,  by  the  pressure  of  any  part  of 
our  bodies;  and  thai  soft,  which  changes  the  situa- 
tion of  its  parts  upon  an  easy  touch.  Locke. 

Some  bodies  are  hard,  and  some  soft:  the  hard- 
ness is  caused  by  the  jejuneness  of  the  spirits, 
which,  if  in  a  greater  degree,  make  not  only  hard, 
but  fragil.  Bacon. 

Hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt. 
And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 

Dryden. 

2.  Not  rugged;  not  rough. 
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What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  a  man  clothed  iu 
soft  raiment?  behold,  they  that  wear  soft  raiment 
are  in  kings'  houses.  Matthew. 

Ductile;  not  changeable  of  form. 

Spirits  can  either  sex  assume;  so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure.    Milton. 

4.  Facile;  flexible;  not  resolute;  yielding. 
A  few  divines  of  so  soft  and  servile  tempers  as 
disposed  them  to  so  sudden  acting  and  compliance. 

King  Charles. 
One  king  is  too  soft  and  easy;  anothei  too  fiery. 

L'Estrange. 

Tender;  timorous. 

What  he  hath  done  famously,  he  did  it  to  that 
end;  though  sq/(-conscienced  men  can  be  content  to 
say,  it  was  for  his  country.  Shakspeare. 

However  soft  within  themselves  they  are, 
To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair         Dryden. 

Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe; 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear.         Pope. 
Mild;  gentle;  kind;  not  severe. 

Would  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's; 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine.  Shakspeare. 
Our  torments  may  become  as  soft  as  now  severe. 

Milton. 
Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay; 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay.  Pope. 

7.   Meek;  civil;  complaisant. 

''  hou  art  their  soldier,  and,  being  bred  in  broils. 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which  thou  dost  confess 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim, 
Iu  asking  their  good  loves.  Shakspeare.. 

F»acid;  still;  easy. 
On  her  soft  axle  while  she  paces  even, 
She  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along. 

Milton. 
There,  soft  extended  to  the  murmuring  sound 
Of  the  high  porch,  Ulysses  sleeps  profound.     Pope. 
).  Effeminate;  vitiousiy  nice. 
This  sense  is  also  mistress  of  an  art 
Which  to  soft  people  sweet  perfumes  doth  sell; 
Though  this  dear  art  doth  little  gooi!  impart, 
Since  they  smell  best,  that  do  of  nothing  smell, 

Davies. 
An  idle  and  soft  course  of  life  is  the  source  of  cri- 
minal pleasures.  Broome. 

10.  Delicate;  elegantly  tender. 
Her  form  more  soft  and  feminine.  Milton. 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild.        Milton. 

1 1 .  Weak;  simple. 
The  deceiver  soon  found  this  soft  place  of  Adam's, 

and  inuocency  itself  did  not  secure  him.   Glanville. 

12.  Gentle;  not  loud;  not  rough. 
Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 

Gentle,  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  women. 

Shakspeare. 

The  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders. 

Milton. 

When  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies, 
Soft  whispers  first,  and  mournful  murmurs,  rise 
Among  the  sad  attendants;  then  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  voice  Dryden. 

Soft  whispering  thus  to  Nestor's  son, 
His  head  reclin'd,  young  Ithacus  begun.  Pope. 

I  3.  Smooth;  flowing,  not  vehement;  not 

rapid. 
The  solemn  nightingale  tun'd  her  soft  lays. 

Milton. 
Soft  were  my  numbers;  who  could  take  offence, 
When  smooth  description  held  the  place  of  sense? 

Popt. 
Hark!  the  numbers  soft  and  clear 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear.  Popt. 

14.  Not  forcible;  not  violent. 
Sleep  falls  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight.    Milton.. 

15.  Mild;  not  giating. 
The  sun  shining  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  clouds, 

made   them    pppear  like  fine  down  or  wool,  and 

made  the  sojtest  sweetest  lights  imaginable.  Brown. 

Soft,  soft,  inter j.  Hold;  stop;  not  so  fast. 
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But  soft,  I  pray  you;  did  king  Richard  then 
Proclaim  my  brother?  Shakspeare. 

Ob!  come  in,  Emilia; 
Soft,  by  and  by,  let  me  the  curtains  draw.    Shaksp. 

But  soft,  my  muse;  the  world  is  wide, 
And  all  at  ouce  was  not  descried.  Suckling 

To  So'ften,  sof'f'n.172  v.  a.  [from  soft.~\ 

1.  To  make  soft;  to  make  less  hard. 

Bodies,  into  which  the  water  will  enter,  lone; 
seething  will  rather  soften  than  indurate.       Bacon 

Their  arrow's  point  they  soften  in  the  flame, 
And  sounding  hammers  break  its  barbed  frame. 

Gay 

2.  To  intenerate;  to  make  less  fierce  or 
obstinate;  to  mollify. 

I  will  soften  stony  hearts.  Milton. 

Our  frienus  see  not  our  faults,  or  conceal  them, 
or  soften  them  by  their  representation.        Mdison. 

I  would  correct  the  harsh  expressions  of  one  parly, 
by  softening  and  reconciling  methods  Watts 

3.  To  make  easy;  to  compose;  to  make 
placid;  to  mitigate;  to  palliate;  to  alle- 
viate. 

CaM  round  her  tomb  each  object  ef  desire; 
Bid  her  by  all  thatchears  or  softens  life, 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife.  Pope. 

Mustek  the  fiercest  griefs  can  charm; 
Musick  can  wften  pain  to  ease, 
And  make  despair  and  madness  please.  Pope 

4.  To  make  less  harsh,  less  vehement,  less 
violent. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look, 
But   sweetly  temper'd  awe,  and  softened  all  he 
spoke.  Dryden. 

5.  To  make  less  glaring. 

6.  To  make  tender;  to  enervate. 

To  So'ften,  sof'f'n.  v.  n. 

1.  To  grow  less  hard. 

Many  bodies  that  will  hardly  melt,  will  soften; 
as  iron  in  the  forge.  Bacon. 

2.  To  grow  less  obdurate,  cruel,  or  ob- 
stinate. 

He  may  soften  at  the  sight  of  the  child; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails.  Shakspeare. 

So'ftly,  sofl'le.  adv.  [from  soft.] 

1.  Without  hardness. 

2.  Not  violently;  not  forcibly. 

Solid  bodies,  if  very  softly  percussed,  give  no 
sound,  as  when  a  man  treadeth  very  softly  upon 
boards.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  loudly. 

Ahab  rent  his  clothes,  and  went  softly.     I  Kings. 
In  this  dark  silence  softly  leave  the  town, 
And  to  the  general's  tent  direct  your  steps.    Dryd. 

4.  Gently;  placidly. 

Death  will  dismiss  me, 
And  lay  me  softly  in  my  native  dust, 
To  pay  the  forfeit  of  ill-manag'd  trust  Dryden. 

She  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  crowns  his  head, 
And  softly  lays  him  on  a  flow'ry  bed.  Dryden. 

5.  Mildly;  tenderly. 

The  king  must  die; 
Though  pity  softly  plead  within  my  soul, 
Yet  he  must  die,  that  I  may  make  you  great. 

Dryden. 
So'ftner,  s&Pf'n-ur.  n.  s.  [from  soft.] 

1.  That  which  makes  soft. 

2.  One  who  palliates. 

Those  softners  and  expedient-mongers  shake  their 
heads  so  strongly,  that  we  can  hear  their  pockets 
jingle.  Swift. 

So'ftness,  soft'nes.  n.  *.  I  from  soft.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  soft;  quality  con- 
trary to  hardness. 

Softness  conieth  by  the  greater  quantity  of  spirits, 
which  ever  induce  yielding  and  cession;  and  by  the 
more  equal  spreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  which 


thereby  are  more  sliding  and  following;  as  in  gold. 

Bacon. 

2.  Mildness;  kindness. 

A  wise  man,  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  ex- 
pressing any  evil  actions,  should  do  it  by  a  word 
that  has  a  secondary  idea  of  kindness  or  softness; 
or  a  word  that  carries  in  it  rebuke  and  severity 

Walts. 

3.  Civility;  gentleness. 

They  turn  the  softness  of  the  tongue  into  the 
hardness  of  the  teeth.  .        Holyday. 

Improve  these  virtues,  with  a  softness  of  manners, 
anil  a  sweetness  of  conversation  Dryden. 

4.  Effeminacy;  vitious  delicacy. 

So  long  as  idleness  is  quite  shut  ojit  from  our 
lives,  all  the  sins  of  wantonness,  softness,  and  effe- 
minacy, are  prevented;  and  there  is  but  little  room 
for  temptation.  Taylor. 

He  was  not  delighted  with  the  softnesses  of  the 
court.  Clarendon. 

5.  Timorousness;  pusillanimity. 

This  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or  soft' 
ness;  for  he  was  valiant  and  active.  Bacon. 

Saving  a  man's  self,  or  suffering,  if  with  reason,  is 
virtue;  if  without  it,  softness  or  obstinacy.       Grew. 

6.  Quality  contrary  to  harshness. 

Softness  of  sounds  is  distinct  from  the  exility  of 
sounds.  Bacon. 

7.  Facility;  gentleness;  candour;  easiness 
to  be  affected. 

Such  was  the  ancient  simplicity  and  softness  of 
spirit  which  sometimes  prevailed  in  the  world,  that 
they,  whose  words  were  even  as  oracles  amongst 
men,  seemed  evermore  loth  to  give  sentence  against 
any  thing  publicly  received  in  the  church  of  God 

Hooker. 

8.  Contrariety  to  energetick  vehemence. 

Who  but  thyself  the  mind  and  ear  can  please, 
With  strength  and  softness,  energy  and  ease?  Harte. 

9.  Mildness;  meekness. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace.  Milton. 

Her  stubborn  look 
This  softness  from  thy  finger  took.  Waller. 

Soho',  so-no'.  interj.     A  form  of  calling 

from  a  distant  place. 
To  Soil,  soil.299  -v.  a.  [phan,  Sax.  soelen, 

old  German;  souiller,  French] 

1.  To  foul;  to  dirt;  to  pollute;  to  stain;  to 
sully. 

A  silly  man  in  simple  weeds  forlorn, 
And  soiVd  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way.    F-  Q.u. 

Although  some  hereticks  have  abused  this  text, 
yet  the  sun  is  not  soiled  in  passage.  Bacon. 

If  1  soil 
Myself  with  sin,  I  then  but  vainly  toil.  Sandys- 

I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin-worn  mould. 

Milton. 

Bad  fruit  of  knowledge,  if  this  be  to  know, 
Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void, 
Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity, 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soWd  and  stain'd.  Milt. 

One,  who  cou'd  n't  for  a  taste  o'  th'  flesh  come  in, 
Licks  the  soiled  earth, 
Whilt  reeking  with  a  mangled  Ombit's  blood.  Tate. 

If  the  eye-glass  be  tincted  faintly  with  the  smoke 
of  a  lamp  or  torch,  to  obscure  the  light  of  the  star, 
the  fainter  light  in  the  circumference  of  the  star 
ceases  to  be  visible,  and  the  star,  if  the  glass  be 
sufficiently  soiled  with  smoke,  appeal's  something 
more  like  a  mathematical  point  Newton. 

An  absent  hero's  bed  they  sought  to  soil, 
An  absent  hero's  wealth  they  made  their  spoil.  Pope. 

2.  To  dung;  to  manure. 

Men  now  present,  just  as  they  soil  their  ground, 
not  that  they  love  the  dirt,  but  that  they  expect  a 
crop.  South. 

3.  To  soil  a  horse;  to  purge  him  by  giv- 
ing him  grass  in  the  spring.  It  is  in 
Shaksficare  to  glut,  \_saouller,  French.] 


The  soiled  horse.  Shakspeare 

Soil,  son.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Dirt;  spot;  pollution;  foulness. 

By  indirect  ways 
I  met  this  crown;  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head: 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet; 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  ^oes 
With  me  into  the  earth.  Shakspeare 

That  would  be  a  great  soil  in  the  new  gloss  of 
your  marriage.  Shakspeare. 

Vexed  I  am  with  passions, 
Which  give  some  soil  perhaps  to  my  behaviour. 

Shakspeare. 
A  lady's  honour  must  be  touch'd, 
Which,  nice  as  ermines,  will  not  bear  a  soil.  Dryd. 

2.  [sol,  French;  solum,  Latin.]  Ground; 
earth,  considered  with  relation  to  its  ve- 
getative qualities. 

Judgment  may  be  made  of  waters  by  the  soil 
whereupon  they  run.  Bacon 

Her  spots  thou  see'st 
As  clouds,  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 
Fruits  in  her  soften 'd  soil.  Milton. 

The  first  cause  of  a  kingdom's  thriving  is  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  to  produce  the  necessaries 
and  conveniencies  of  life;  not  only  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  for  exportation.  Swift. 

3.  Land;  country. 

Dorset,  that  with  fearful  soul 
Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil, 
This  fair  alliance  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions.  Shakspeare. 

O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise!  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil!  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunts  of  gods.  Milton. 

4    Dung;  compost. 

The  haven  has  been  stopped  up  by  the  great 
heaps  of  dirt  that  the  sea  has  thrown  into  it;  for  all 
the  soil  on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has  been  left  there 
insensibly  by  the  sea.  Mdison. 

Improve  land  by  dung,  and  other  sort  of  soils. 

Mortimer. 

Soi'liness,  s6il'e-nes.  n.  s.  [from  soil.] 
Stain;  foulness. 

Make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and 
tin,  whether  it  yield  no  soiliness  more  than  silver. 

Bacon. 

Soi'lure,  soil'yure.113  n.  s.  [from  soil.'] 
Stain;  pol  ution. 

He  merits  well  to  have  her, 
Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure.  Shakspeare. 

To  So'journ,  so'jiirn.314  v.  n.  [sejourner, 
French;  seggiornare,  Italian.]  To  dwell 
any  where  for  a  time;  to  live  as  not  at 
home;  to  inhabit  as  not  in  a  settled  ha- 
bitation. Almost  out  of  use. 

If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month, 
You  will  return,  and  sojourn  with  my  sister, 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me.  Shah 

Th'  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king, 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojourn'd  at  my  father's. 

Shakspeare. 

How  comes  it  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you?  bow 

creeps  acquaintance?  Shakspeare. 

Here  dwells  he;  though  he  sojourn  every  where 

In  progress,  yet  his  standing  house  is  here.  Donne. 

The  sojourning  of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  li.L;w>f, 

was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Exodus. 

The  soldiers  first  assembled  at  Newcastle,  and 

there  sojourned  three  days.  IJaytcard. 

To  sojourn  in  that  land 
He  comes  invited.  Milton. 

He  who  sojourns  in  a  foreign  country,  refers 
what  be  sees  abroad  to  the  state  of  things  at  home. 

Jklmrbury. 
So'journ,  s6'ji!irn.  n.  a.  \\s>-jour,  French; 
from    the    vetb.J      A    temporary    resi- 
dence; a  casual  and  no  settled  habita- 
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tion.  This  word  was  anciently  accent- 
ed on  the  last  syllable:  Milton  accents 
it  indifferently. 

The  princes,  France  and  Burgundy, 
Long  in  our  court  Lave  made  their  am'rous  sojourn. 

Shakspeare. 
Thee  I  revisit  now, 
Escap'd  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'd 
In  that  obscure  sojourn.  Milton. 

Scarce  view'd  the  Galilean  towns, 
And  once  a-year  Jerusalem,  few  days 
Short  sojourn.  Milton. 

So'joubner,   so'jurn-ur.  n.  s.  [from  so- 
journ.^   A  temporary  dweller. 

We  are  strangers  and  sojourners,  as  were  all 
our  fathers:  our  days  on  earth  are  as  a  shadow. 

1  Chronicles. 
Waves  o'erthrew 
Busiris,  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen.  Milton. 

Not  for  a  night,  or  quick  revolving  year, 
Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  sojourner.  Dryden. 

To   So'lace,  sol'las.91  64*  v.  a.  [solacier, 

old  French;  solazzare,  Italian;  solatium, 

Latin.]  To  comfort;  to  cheer;  to  amuse. 

We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them. 

Shakspeare . 
The  birds  with  song 
Solac'd  the  woods.  Milton. 

To  So'lace,  sol'las.  v.  n.  To  take  comfort; 
to  be  recreated.  Obsolete. 

One  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in, 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight. 

Shakspeare. 
Were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule, 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before.  Shakspeare. 

So'lace,  sol'las.  n.  s.  [solatium,  Lat.] 
Comfort;  pleasure;  alleviation;  that 
which  gives  comfort  or  pleasure;  re- 
creation; amusement. 

Therein  sat  a  lady  fresh  and  fair, 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herself  alone; 

Sometimes  she  sung  as  loud  as  lark  in  air, 
Sometimes  she  laugh'd,  that  nigh  her  breath  was 
gone.  Spenser. 

If  we  have  that  which  is  meet  and  right,  although 
they  be  glad,  we  are  not  to  envy  them  this  their 
solace;  we  do  not  think  it  a  duty  of  ours  to  be  in 
every  such  thing  their  tormentors.  Hooker. 

Give  me  leave  to  go; 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  my  age  would  ease. 

Shakspeare. 

Great  joy  he  promis'd  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 

Solace  in  her  return.  Milton. 

If  I  would  delight  my  private  hours 
With  musick  or  with  poem,  where  so  soon 
As  in  our  native  language  can  I  find 
That  solace?  Milton. 

Though  sight  be  lost, 
Life  yet  hath  many  solaces,  enjoy'd 
Where  other  senses  want  not  their  delights, 
At  home  in  leisure  and  domestick  ease, 
Exempt  from  many  a  care  and  chance,  to  which 
Eye-sight  exposes  daily  men  abroad.  Milton. 

Through  waters  and  through  flames  I'll  go, 
Suff 'rer  and  solace  of  thy  woe.  Prior. 

Sola'nder,  so-lan'dur.   n.  s.  \_soulandres, 
French.]   A  disease  in  horses.         Diet. 

So'lar,  so'lar/'44,  ?  adj.   [solaire,  French; 

So'lary,  so'lar- e.  )  Solaris,  Latin.] 

I.  Being  of  the  sun. 

The  corpuscles  that  make  up  the  beams  of  light 
be  salary  effluviums,  or  minute  particles  of  some 
ethereal  substance,  thrusting  on  one  another  from 
the  lucid  body.  Boyle. 

Instead  of  golden  fruits, 
By  genial  show'rs  and  solar  heat  supplied, 
Unsuflerable  winter  hath  defae'd 


Earth's  blooming  charms,  and  made  a  barren  waste. 

Blackmore. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  sun. 
They  denominate  some  herbs  solar,  and  some 

lunar.  Bacon. 

Scripture  hath  been  punctual  in  other  records, 

concerning  solary  miracles.  Brown. 

3.  Bom  under  or  in  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  the  sun. 

The  cock  was  pleas'd  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair, 
And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are.        Dryden. 

4.  Measured  by  the  sun. 
The  rule  to  find  the  moon's  age,  on  any  day  of 

any  solar  month,  cannot  shew  precisely  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  moon,  because  of  the  inequality  of  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  number  of 
days  of  the  solar  months.  Holder. 

Sold,  sold.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

sell. 
Sold,  sold.  n.   s.   [souldee,  old   Fr.    Tre- 
voujc.~]     Military   pay;   warlike  enter- 
tainment. 

But  were  your  will  her  sold  to  entertain, 
And  number'd  be  'mongst  knights  of  maidenhead, 

Great  guerdon,  well  I  wot,  should  you  remain, 
And  in  her  favour  high  be  reckoned.  Fairy  Q,uecn. 

So'ldan,  sol'dan.  n.  s.  [for  sultan.]    The 
emperour  of  the  Turks. 
They  at  the  soldan's  chair  defied  the  best.    Milt. 

So'ldanel,  sol'da-neL  n.  s.  [soldanella, 
Latin.]     A  plant.  Miller. 

To  SO'LDER,  sol'dur.  v.  a.  [soudre,  Fr. 
soldare,  Italian;  solidare,  Latin.]  See 
Soder. 

1 .  To  unite  or  fasten  with  any  kind  of 
metallick  cement. 

A  concave  sphere  of  gold,  filled  with  water,  and 
soldered  up,  has,  upon  pressing  the  sphere  with 
great  force,  let  the  water  squeeze  through  it,  and 
stand  all  over  its  outside  in  multitudes  of  small 
drops  like  dew,  without  bursting  or  cracking  the 
body  of  the  gold.  Newton. 

2.  To  mend;  to  unite  any  thing  broken. 
It  booteth  them  not  thus  to  solder  up  a  broken 

cause,  whereof  their  first  and  last  discourses  will 
fall  asunder.  Hooker. 

Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  visible  god, 
That  soWrest  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss.  Shakspeare. 

Learn'dhewas  in  med'c'nal  lore; 
For  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  wore 
Replete  with  strange  hermetick  powder, 
That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  would  solder. 

Hudibras. 

The  naked  cynick's  jar  ne'er  flames;  if  broken, 

'Tis  quickly  soldered,  or  a  new  bespoken.    Dryden. 

At  the  restoration  the  presbyterians,  and  other 

sects,  did  all  unite  and  solder  up  their  several 

schemes,  to  join  against  the  church.  Swift. 

So'lder,  sol'dur.  n.  s.   [from   the  verb.] 

Metallick  cement.     A  metallick  body 

that  will  melt  with  less  heat  than  the 

body  to  be  soldered. 

Goldsmiths  say  the  coarsest  stuff 
Will  serve  for  solder  well  enough.  Swift. 

So'lderer,  sol'dtir-ur.  n.  s.  [from  solder.] 
One  that  solders  or  mends. 

SOLDIER,  sol'jur.*93  "6  n.  s.  [soldat, 
Fr.  from  solidarius,  low  Latin,  of  soli- 
dus,  a  piece  of  money,  the  pay  of  a  sol- 
dier; souldee,  French.] 

I.  A  fighting  man;   a   warriour.     Origi- 
nally one  who  served  for  pay. 
Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier.        Shakspeare. 


Good  Si  ward, 
An  older  and  a  better  soldier  none.        Shakspeare, 

A  soldier 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  a  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Ev'n  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Shakspeart. 

A  hateful  service,  that  dissolv'd  the  knees 
Of  many  a  soldier.  Chapman. 

I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  king: 

If  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  charge  me  face  to  face; 

I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  soldier.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  generally   used  of  the  common 

men,  as  distinct  from  the  commanders. 

It  were  meet  that  any  one,  before  he  came  to  be 

a  captain,  should  have  been  a  soldier.         Spenser. 

So'ldierlike,  sol'jur-like.  ~)  adj.  [soldier 
So'ldierly,  sol'jur-le.40*     5  ana"       like.] 
Martial;  military;  becoming  a  soldier. 

Although  at  the  first  they  had  fought  with  beastly 
fury  rather  that  any  soldierly  discipline,  practice 
had  now  made  them  comparable  to  the  best. 

Sidney 
I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword  to  be  a 
soldierlike  word,  and  a  word  of  good  command. 

Shakspeare. 
They,  according  to  a  soldierly  custom,  in  cases  of 
extremity,  by  interchange  of  a  kiss  by  every  of 
them  upon  the  swords  of  others,  sealed  a  resolution 
to  maintain  the  place.  Hayward. 

Enemies  as  well  as  friends  confessed,  that  it  was 
as  soldierly  an  action  as  had  been  performed  on  ei- 
ther side.  Clarendon. 
So'ldiership,  sol'jur-ship.40*  n.  s.   [from 
soldier.~\      Military    character;    martial 
qualities;  behaviour  becoming  a  soldier; 
martial  skill. 

Thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership:  he  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Disciplcd  of  the  bravest.  Shakspeare. 

By  sea  you  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land, 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen.  Shakspeare. 

So'ldiery,  sol'jur-e.  n.  s.  [from  soldier.-] 

1 .  Body  of  military  men;  soldiers  collec- 
tively. 

The  Memphian  soldiery, 
That  swell'd  the  Erythrean  wave,  when  wall'd, 
The  unfroze  waters  marvellously  stood.        Philips. 
I  charge  not  the  soldiery  with  ignorance  and  con- 
tempt of  learning,  without  allowing  exceptions. 

Swift. 

2.  Soldiership;  military  service. 

Offering  him,  if  he  would  exercise  his  courage  in 
soldiery,  he  would  commit  some  charge  unto  him 
under  his  lieutenant  Philanax.  Sidney. 

Sole,  sole.  n.  s.  [solum,  Latin.] 

1 .  The  bottom  of  the  foot. 

I  will  only  be  bold  with  Benedict  for  his  com- 
pany, for  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of 
his  foot  he  is  all  mirth.  Shakspeare. 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles  of  the  feet:  the  cause 
is,  the  rareness  of  being  touched  there.         Bacon. 

The  soles  of  the  feet  have  great  affinity  with  the 
head  and  the  mouth  of  the  stomach;  as  going  wet- 
shod,  to  those  that  use  it  not,  affecteth  both.  Bacon. 

Such  resting  found  the  sole  of  unblest  feet. 

Milton. 

In  the  make  of  the  camel's  foot,  the  sole  is  flat 
and  broad,  being  very  fleshy,  and  covered  only  with 
a  thick,  soft,  and  somewhat  callous  skin,  fit  to  tra- 
vel in  sandy  places.  Ray. 

2.  The  foot. 

To  redeem  thy  woful  parent's  head 
From  tyrant's  rage  and  ever  dying  dread, 
Hast  wander'd  through  the  world  now  long  a  day, 
Yet  ceasest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead.    F.  Queen. 

3.  [solea,  Lat  ]    The  bottom  of  the  shoe. 

Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you  dance. 
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— Not  I,  believe  me:  you  have  dancing  shoes, 
With  nimble  soles.  Skakspeare- 

On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button  — 
Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoes.  Shakspcare. 

The  caliga  was  a  military  shoe,  with  a  very  thick 
sole,  tied  above  the  mstep  with  leather  thongs. 

Jirbuthnol. 

4.  The  part  of  any  thing  that  touches  the 
ground. 

The  strike-block  is  a  plane  shorter  than  the 
jointer,  having  its  sole  made  exactly  flat  and  straight, 
and  is  used  for  the  shooting  of  a  short  joint. 

Moxon. 
Elm  is  proper  for  mills,  soles  of  wheels,  and  pipes. 

Mortimer. 

5.  A  kind  of  sea  fish. 

Of  flat  fish,  rays,  thornbacks,  soles,  and  flowks. 

Carew. 
To  Sole,  sole.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J  To 
furnish   with    soles:  as,  to  sole  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

His  feet  were  soled  with  a  treble  tuft  of  a  close 
short  tawny  down.  Grew. 

SOLL,  sole.  adj.  \~sol,  old  Fr.  solus,  Lat.j 
1.  Single;  only. 

Take  not  upon  thee  to  be  judge  alone;  there  is 
no  sole  judge  but  only  one:  say  not  to  others,  Re- 
ceive my  sentence,  when  their  authority  is  above 
thine  Hooker. 

Orpheus  every  where  expressed  the  infinite  and 
sole  power  of  one  God,  though  he  used  the  name  of 
Jupiter.  Raleigh. 

To  me  shall  be  the  glory  sole  among 
Th'  infernal  pow'rs  Milton. 

A  rattling  tempest  through  the  branches  went, 
That  stripp'd  them  bare,  and  one  sole  way  they  rent. 

Dryden. 
He,  sole  in  power,  at  the  beginning  said, 
Let  sea  and  air,  and  earth,  aud  heav'n  be  made; 
And  it  was  so:  and,  when  he  sha'l  ordain 
In  other  sort,  has  but  to  speak  again, 
And  they  shall  be  no  more.  Prior. 

2.  [In  law.]   Not  married. 

Some  others  are  such  as  a  man  cannot  make  his 
wife,  though  he  himself  be  sole  and  unmarried. 

Ayiffe. 
So'LEcisM,s6l'e-sizm.603rc.s.  \_o-oXotx.tv^.~\ 
Unfitness  of  one  word  to  another;  im- 
propriety in  language  A  barbarism 
may  be  in  one  word,  a  solecism  must  be 
of  more. 

There  is  scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which  the 

best  author  is  not  guilty  of,  if  we  he  at  liberty  to 

read  him  in  the  words  of  some  manuscript.    Mdis. 

So'lely,  sole'ie.  adv.  [from  sole.]  Singly; 

only. 

You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him  me, 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  Skakspeare. 

This  night's  great  business 
Shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom.   Shaks. 
That  the  intemperate  heat  of  the  clime  solely 
occasions  this  complexion  experience  admits  not. 

Brown. 

This  truth  is  pointed  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  upon 

sinners  of  the  first  rate,  who  have  cast  off  all  regard 

for  piety.  Jitterbury. 

They  all  chose  rather  to  rest  the  cause  solely  on 

logical  disputation,  than  upon  the  testimonies  of  the 

ancients.  Waterland. 

SO'LEMN,  sol'em.*11  adj.  [solemnei,  Fr. 

solemnis,  Latin  ] 

1.  Anniversary;    observed    once    a   year 
with  reiigicu-.  ceremonies. 

The  worship  of  this  image  was  advanced,  and  a 
solemn  supplication  observed  every  year.  StUUngfi. 

2.  Religiously  grave;  awful. 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profan'd.    Milt. 

3.  Formal;  ritual;  religiously  regular. 

The  necessary  business  of  a  man's  calling,  with 
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some,  will  not  afford  much  time  for  set  and  solemn 
prayer.  Duty  of  Man. 

4.  Striking  with  seriousness;  sober;  seri- 
ous. 

Then  gan  he  loudly  through  the  house  to  call, 
But  no  one  care  to  answer  to  his  cry; 
There  reign'd  a  solemn  silence  over  all.  JR.  Queen. 
To  swage  with  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts. 

Milton. 
Nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale  ceas'd  warbling. 

Milton. 
Grave;  affectedly  serious. 
When  Steel  reflects  upon  the  many  solemn  strong 
barriers  to  our  succession,  of  laws  and  oaths,  he 
thinks  all  fear  vanisheth:  so  do  1,  provided  the  epi- 
thet solemn  goes  for  nothing;  because,  though  1 
have  heard  of  a  solemn  day,  and  a  solemn  coxcomb, 
yet  1  can  conceive  no  idea  of  a  solemn  barrier. 

Swift. 

So'lemness,  sol'lem-nes.     }  n.  s.  [solem- 
Sole'mnity,  so-lem'ne-te.  5  nite,  French; 
from  solemn.] 

1.  Ceremony  or  rite  annually  performed. 

Were  these  annual  solemnities  only  practised  in 
the  church?  Mlson. 

Though  the  days  of  solemnity,  which  are  but  few, 
must  quickly  finish  that  outward  exercise  of  devotion 
which  appertains  to  such  times;  yet  they  increase 
men's  inward  dispositions  to  virtue  foi  the  present, 
and,  by  their  frequent  returns,  bring  the  same  at 
length  to  perfection.  Nelson. 

Great  was  the  cause;  our  old  solemnities 
From  no  blind  zeal  or  fond  tradition  rise; 
But,  sav'd  from  death,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honours  to  the  god  of  day.        Pope. 

2.  Religious  ceremony. 

3.  Awlul  ceremony  or  procession. 

The  lady  Constance, 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  repair 
To  our  solemnity.  Shakspcare. 

The  moon  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities.  Skakspeare. 

There  may  be  greater  danger  in  using  such  com- 
positions in  churches,  at  arraignments,  plays,  and 
solemnities.  Bacon. 

What  fun'ral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see, 
When  rising  from  his  bed  he  views  the  sad  solem- 
•%•'  Dryden. 

Though  the  forms  and  solemnities  of  the  last 
judgment  may  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  we 
are  acquainted  with  here,  yet  the  rule  of  proceed- 
ing shall  he  very  different.  Alterbury. 

4.  Manner  of  acting  awfully  serious. 
With  much  more  skilful  cruelty,  and   horrible 

solemnity,  he  caused  each  thing  to  be  prepared  for 
his  triumph  of  tyranny.  Sidney. 

5.  Gravity;  steady  seriousness. 
The   stateliness   and    gravity  of  the   Spaniards 

shews  itself  in  the  solemnity  of  their  language. 

Spectator. 

6.  Awful  grandeur;  grave  stateliness;  so- 
ber dignity. 

A  diligent  decency  was  in  Polyclctus,  above 
others;  to  whom  though  the  highest  praise  be  at- 
tributed by  the  most,  yet  some  think  he  wanted  so- 
urness. Wotton. 

7.  Afftcted  gravity. 
Pr'ythee,  Virgilia,  turn  thy  solemness  out  o'door, 

And  go  along  with  us.  Skakspeare. 

Be  this  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot, 
Solemnity's  a  cover  for  a  sot.  Young. 

This  speech  ended  with  a  solemnity  of  accent." 

Female  Quixote. 
Solemniza'tion.  sol-Jem-ne-za'sliCin.  n.  s. 
[from  solemnize.]     The  act  of  solemn- 
izing; celebration. 

Soon  followed  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage 
between  Charles  and  Anne  dutchess  oi  Brctague, 
with  whom  he  received  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne 

Bacon. 
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To  So'lemnize,  sol'lem-nize.  v.  n.  \sol- 

emnizer,  1  rench;  from  solemn.] 
1.  To  dignify  by  particular  formalities;  to 
celebrate. 

Dorilaus  in  a  great  battle  was  deprived  of  life: 
his  obsequies  being  no  more  solemnized  by  the  tears 
of  his  partakers  than  the  blood  of  his  enemies. 

Sidney. 

Baptism  to  be  administered  iu  one  place,  and 

marriage  solemnized  in  another.  Hooker. 

Then  'gan  they  sprinkle  all  the  parts  with  wine, 

And  made  great  feast  to  solemnize  that  uay. 

Fairy  Queen. 

The  multitude  of  the  celestial  host  were  heard  to 

solemnize  his  miraculous  birth.  Boyle. 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast.     Milton. 

2.  To  perform  religiously  once  a  year. 
What  commandment  the  Jews  had  to  celebrate 
their  feast  of  dedication,  is  never  spoken  of  in  the 
law,  yet  solemnized  even  by  our  Saviour  himself. 

Hooker. 
So'lemnly,    sol'lem-le.    adv.    [from    so- 
le?nn.] 

1.  With  annual  religious  ceremonies. 

2.  With   formal   gravity  and  stateliness; 
with  affected  gravity. 

There  are,  in  points  of  wisdom  and  sufficiency, 
that  do  nothing  or  little  very  solemnly.  Bacon. 

The  ministers  of  state,  who  gave  us  law, 
In  Owners,  with  selected  friends,  withdraw, 
There  in  deaf  murmurs  solemnly  are  wise, 
Whisp'ring  like  winds  ere  hurricanes  arise.    Dryd. 

3.  With  formal  state. 
Let  him  land, 

And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London.       Shaksp. 

4.  With  religious  seriousness. 
To  demonstrate  how  much  men  are  blinded  by 

their  own  partiality,  I  do  solemnly  assure  the  reader, 
that  he  is  the  only  person  from  whom  I  ever  heard 
that  objection.  Sicift. 

To    SOLI'CIT,   so-lis'sit.  v.  a.   [solicito, 

Latin.] 
1.  To  importune;  to  entreat. 

If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heav'n  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight.  Shakspeare. 

We  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
Aud  kingly  government  of  this  your  land.    Shaksp. 

How  he  solicits  heav'n 
Himself  best  knows;  but  strangely  visited  people, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures.       Shaksp. 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker!  from  my  clay 
To  mold  me  man?  Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me?  Milton. 

The  guardian  of  my  faith  so  false  did  prove. 
As  to  solicit  me  with  lawless  love.  Dryden. 

2.  To  call  to  action;  to  summon;  to  awake; 
to  excite. 

This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good.  Shakspeare. 

Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise; 
Beth+uk  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount 
Her  nat'ral  graces,  that  extinguish  art.        Shaksp. 

That  fruit  solicited  her  longing  eye.         Milton. 

Sounds  and  some  tangible  qualities  solicit  their 
proper  senses,  and  force  an  entrance  to  the  mind. 

Locke. 

He  is  solicited  by  popular  custom  to  indulge  him- 
self in  forbidden  liberties.  Rogers. 

3.  To  implore;  to  ask. 
With  mat  she  wept  again;  till  he  again  sol  citing 

the  conclusion  of  her  story,  theu  mustyuu,  said  s'ne, 
know  (lie  story  of  Amphialus?  Sidnty. 

4.  To  attempt;  to  try  to  obtain. 

I  view  my  crime,  but  kindle  at  the  view; 
Repent  old  pleasures,  and  solicWnew.  Pope. 

5.  To  disturb;   to  disquiet.     A  latinism. 
Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid.      Milt. 
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I  find  your  love,  aud  would  reward  it  too; 
But  anxious  fears  solicit  my  weak  breast.    Dryden. 

Souoita'tion,      so-fis-e-ta  shun,      n.  s. 
[trom  solicit.'] 

1.  Importunity;  act  of  importuning. 

I  can  produce  a  man 
Of  female  seed,  far  abler  to  resist 
All  his  solicitations,  and  at  length 
All  his  vast  force,  and  drive  him  back  to  hell. 

Milton. 

2.  Invitation;  excitement. 

Children  are  surrounded  with  new  things,  which 
by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the 
mind  constantly  to  them.  Locke. 

Soli'citor,  so-lis'it-ur.166  n.  s.  [from  so- 
licit.] 

1.  One  who  petitions  for  another. 

Be  merry,  Cassio; 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Than  give  thy  cause  away  Shakspeare. 

Honest  minds  will  consider  poverty  as  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  person  who  applies  himself  to 
them,  and  make  the  justice  of  his  cause  the  most 
powerful  solicitor  in  his  behalf.  Addison 

2.  One  who  docs  in   Chancery   the  busi- 
ness which  is  done  by  attorneys  in  other 

courts. 

For  the  king's  attorney  and  solicitor  general, 
their  continual  use  for  the  king's  service  require* 
men  every  way  fit.  Cacon. 

SOLI 'CI  TO  US,  so-lis'it-us.31*  adj.  [so- 
licitus,  Latin.]  Anxious;  careful;  con- 
cerned. It  has  commonly  about  before 
that  which  causes  anxiety;  sometimes 
for  or  oj.  For  is  proper  before  some- 
thing to  be  obtained. 

Our  hearts  are  pure,  when  we  are  not  solicitous 
of  the  opinion  and  censures  of  men,  but  only  that 
we  do  our  duty.  Taylor 

Enjoy  the  present,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  be  not 
solicitous  for  the  future.  Taylor. 

The  colonel  had  been  intent  upon  other  things, 
and  not  enough  solicitous  to  finish  the  fortifications. 

Clarendon. 

In  providing  money  for  disbanding  the  armies, 
upon  which  they  were  marvellously  solicitous,  there 
arose  a  question.  Clarendon. 

They  who  were  in  truth  zealous  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  laws,  were  solicitous  to  preserve  the 
king's  honour  from  any  indignity,  and  bis  regal 
power  from  violation.  Clarendon. 

Laud  attended  on  his  majesty,  which  he  would 
have  been  excused  from,  if  that  design  had  not  been 
in  view,  to  accomplish  which  he  was  solicitous  for 
his  advice.  Clarendon. 

There  kept  their  watch  the  legions,  while  the 
grand 
In  council  sat  solicitous  what  chance 
Might  intercept  iheir  emperoursent.  Milton. 

Without  sign  of  boast,  or  sign  of  joy, 


Solicitous  ami  blank,  he  thus  began. 


Milton. 

No  man  is  solicitous  about  the  event  of  that  which 
he  has  in  his  power  to  dispose  of.  South. 

You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  fortune, 
the  effect  of  jour  nobleness;  but  you  have  been  so- 
licitous of  my  reputation,  which  is  that  of  your  kind- 
ness. Dryden. 

The  tender  dame  solicitous  to  know 
Whether  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  no, 
Consults  the  sage  Tiresias.  Addison. 

How  lawful  and  praiseworthy  is  the  care  of  a 
family!   And  yet  how  certainly  are  many  people 
rendered  incapable  of  all  virtue,  by  a  worldly  so- 
licitous temper!  Law. 
Soli'citously,  so-lis'it-us-le.  adv.  [from 
solicitous.]   Anxiously;  carefully. 

The  medical  art  being  conversant  about  the 
health  and  life  of  man,  doctrinal  errours  in  it  are 
to  be  solicitously  avoided.  Boyle. 


He  would  surely  have  as  solicitously  promoted 
their  learning,  as  ever  he  obstructed  it. 

Decay  of  Piety 

Soli'citude,  so-lis'se-tude.  n.  s.  [solici- 
tudo.  Latin.]  Anxiety;  carefulness. 

In  this,  by  comparison,  we  behold  the  many  cares 
and  great  labours  of  worldly  men,  their  solicitude 
and  outward  shews,  and  public  ostentation,  their 
pride  and  vanities.  Raleigh. 

If  they  would  but  provide  for  eternity  with  the 
same  solicitude,  and  real  care,  as  they  do  for  this 
life,  they  could  not  fail  of  heaven.  TilloUon. 

They  are  to  be  known  by  a  wonderful  solicitude 
for  the  reputation  of  their  friends.  Tatler 

Soli'citress,  so-lis'it-tres.  n.  s  [feminine 
of  solicit  or.]  A  woman  who  petitions 
for  another. 

I  had  the  most  earnest  solicitress,  as  well  as  the 
fairest;  and  nothing  could  be  refused  to  my  lady 
Hyde.  Dryden 

SO'LIU,  sol'id.  adj.  [solidus,  Lat.  solide, 
French.] 

1.  Not  liquid;  not  fluid. 

Land  that  ever  burn'd 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire.         Milton. 

2.  Not   hollow;   full  of   matter;  compact; 

dense. 

Thin  afry  things  extend  themselves  in  place, 
Thing3  solid  take  up  little  space.  Cowley. 

1  hear  his  thund'ring  voice  resound, 
And  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground. 

Dryden. 

3.  Having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions. 

In  a  solid  foot  are  1728  solid  inches,  weighing  76 
pound  of  rain  water.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  Strong;   firm. 

The  duke's  new  palace  is  a  noble  pile,  built  after 
this  manner,  which  makes  it  look  very  solid  and  ma- 
jestick.  Addison. 

5.  Sound;  not  weakly. 

If  persons  devote  themselves  to  science,  they 
should  be  well  assured  of  a  solid  and  strong  consti- 
tution of  body  to  bear  the  fatigue  Watts. 

6.  Real;  not  empty;  true;  not  fallacious 

This  might  satisfy  sober  and  wise  men,  not  with 
soft  and  specious  words,  but  with  pregnant  and  solid 
reasons.  King  Charles. 

Either  not  define  at  all,  or  seek  out  other  solide.r 
methods,  and  more  catholick  grounds  of  defining. 

Hammond. 

The  earth  may  of  solid  good  contain 
More  plenty  than  the  sun.  Milton. 

7-  Not  light;  not  superficial;  grave;  pro- 
found. 

These,  wanting  wit,  affect  gravity,  and  go  by  the 
name  of  solid  men:  and  a  solid  man  is,  in  plain 
English,  a  solid  solemn  fool.  Dryden. 

So'lid,  solid.644'  n.  s.  [In  physick.]  The 
part  containing  the  fluids. 

The  first  and  most  simple  solids  of  our  body  are 
perhaps  merely  terrestrial,  and  incapable  of  any 
change  or  disease.  Arbuthnot. 

Soli'dity,  so-lid'e-te.  n.  s.  [solidite,  Fr. 
soliditus,  Lat.  from  solid.] 

1.  Fulness  of  matter;  not  hollowness. 

2.  Firmness;  hardness;  compactness;  den- 
sity, not  fluidity. 

That  which  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bodies, 
when  they  are  moving  one  towards  another,  I  call 
solidity.  Locke. 

The  stone  itself,  whether  naked  or  invested  with 
earth,  is  not  by  its  solidity  secured,  but  washed 
down.  Woodward. 

3.  Truth;  not  fallaciousness;  intellectual 
strength;  certainty. 

The  most  known  rules  are  placed  in  so  beautiful 
a  light,  that  they  have  all  the  graces  of  novelty ;  and 
make  the  reader,  who  was  before  acquainted  with 


them,  still  more  convinced  of  their  truth  and  solidi* 
ty.  Locke. 

His  fellow-peers  have  attended  to  his  eloquence, 
and  have  been  convinced  by  the  solidity  of  his  rea- 
soning. Prior. 

This  pretence  has  a  great  deal  more  of  art  than 
of  solidity  in  it.  Waterland. 

So'lidly,  sol'lid-le.  adv.  [from  solid.] 

1.  Firmly;  densely;  compactly. 

2.  Truly;  on  good  grounds. 

A  complete  brave  man  ought  to  know  solidly  the 
main  end  he  is  in  the  world  for.  Digby. 

I  look  upon  this  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  any  ra- 
tional man  to  take  up  his  religion  upon,  and  which 
I  defy  the  subtlest  atheist  in  the  world  solidly  to 
answer;  namely,  that  it  is  good  to  be  sure.     South. 
So'i.iDNEss,  sol'lid-nes.  n.  s.  [from  sotid.] 
Solidity;  firmness;  density. 

It  btareth  misseltoe:  the  cause  may  be  the  close- 
ness and  solidness  of  the  wood  and  pith  of  the  <.ak. 

Bacon. 
It  is  built  with  that  unusual  solidr.ess,  that  it 
seems  he  intended  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  perpetuity, 
aud  to  contest  with  the  iron  teeth  of  lime.  Howel. 
Solidu'ngui.ous,  sol-le-dilng'gu  lus.  adj. 
[solidus  and  ungula,  Lat.]  Whole-hoof- 
ed. 

It  is  set  down  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  that  an 
horse,  and  all  solidungulous  or  whole-hoofed  ani- 
ma's,  have  no  gall;  which  we  find  repugnant  unto 
reason.  Brown. 

Soliu'dian,  so-le-f ld'\  an.  n.  s.  [solus 
and  Jidc8,  Latin  ]  One  who  supposes 
only  faith,  not  works,  necessary  to  jus- 
tification 

It  may  be  justly  feared,  that  the  title  of  funda- 
mentals, being  ordinarily  confined  to  the  doctrines 
of  faith,  bath  occasioned  that  great  scandal  in  the 
church  of  God,  at  which  so  many  myriads  of  solifi- 
dians  have  stumbled,  and  fallen  irreversibly,  by 
conceiving  heaven  a  reward  of  true  opinions 

Hammond. 

Soli'loquy,  s6-lil'l6-kwe.  n.  s.  [solilogue, 
French;  solus  and  loquor,  Latin.]  A  dis- 
course made  by  one  in  solitude  to  him- 
self. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  soliloquy:  Solomon  is  the 
person  that  speaks:  he  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the 
author;  but  he  tells  us  very  often  what  others  say 
to  him.  Prior. 

He  finds  no  respite  from  his  anxious  grief, 
Then  seeks  from  his  soliloquy  relief.  Garth. 

If  I  should  own  myself  in  love,  you  know  lovers 
are  always  allowed  the  comfort  of  soliloquy. 

Spectator. 

So'lipede,   sol'le-pede.  n.  s.  [solus  and 

fiedes,  Latin.]  An  animal  whose  feet  are 

not  cloven. 
Solipedes,  or  firm-footed  animals,  as  horses,  asses, 

and  mules,  are  in  mighty  number.  Brown. 

Solita'ire,   sol-le-tare'.    n.  s.    [solitaire, 

French.] 

1.  A  recluse;  a  hermit. 

Often  have  I  been  going  to  take  possession  of 
tranquillity,  when  your  conversation  has  spoiled  me 
for  a  solitaire.  Pope. 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  neck. 
So'litarily,  sol'le-ta-re-le.   adv.   [from 

solitary.]  In  solitude;  with   loneliness; 
without  company. 

How  should  that  subsist  solitarily  by  itself  which 
hath  no  substance,  but  individually  the  very  same 
whereby  others  subsist  with  it?  Hooker. 

Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod,  the  flock  of  thine 
heritage  which  dwell  solitarily  in  the  wood.  Micah. 
So'litariness,  sol'le-ta-re-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
solitary.]  Solitude;  forbearance  of  com- 
pany; habitual  retirement. 
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There  is  no  cause  to  blame  the  prince  for  some- 
times hearing  them:  the  blame- worthiness  is,  that 
to  hear  them  he  rather  goes  to  solitariness,  than 
makes  them  come  to  company.  Sidney. 

You  subject  yourself  to  solitariness,  the  sly  en- 
emy that  doth  most  separate  a  man  from  well-doing. 

Sidney. 

At  home,  in  wholesome  solitariness, 
My  piteous  soul  began  the  wretchedness 
Of  suitors  at  the  court  to  mourn.  Donne. 

SO'LlTARY,  sol'ie-ta-re.  adj.  [solitaire, 
Fr.  solitarius,  Latin.] 

1.  Living  alone;  not  having  company. 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.   Milton. 

2.  Retired;  remote  from  company;  done 
or  passed  without  company. 

In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well; 
but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life. 

Shakspeare. 
Satan  explores  his  solitary  flight.  Milton. 

Him  fair  Lavinia 
Shall  breed  in  groves  to  lead  a  solitary  life. 

Dryden. 

3.  Gloomy;  dismal. 

Let  that  night  be  solitary,  let  no  joyful  voice 
come  therein.  Job. 

4.  Single. 

Nor  did  a  solitary  vengeance  serve:  the  cutting 
off  one  head  is  not  enough;  the  eldest  son  must  be 
involved.  King  Charles. 

Relations  alternately  relieve  each  other,  their 
mutual  concurrences  supporting  their  solitary  insta- 
bilities. Brown. 
So'litary,  sol'!e-ta-re.  n.  s.  [from  the 
adjective.]  One  that  lives  alone;  a  her- 
mit. 

You  describe  so  well  yourhermitical  state  of  life, 
that  none  of  the  ancient  anchorites  could  go  beyond 
you,  for  a  cave  with  a  spring,  or  any  of  the  accom- 
modations that  befit  a  solitary.  Pope 
So'litude,  soi'ie-tude.  n.  s.  [solitude,  Fr. 
solitude,  Latin.j 

1.  Lonely  life;  state  of  being  alone. 

It  had  been  hard  to  have  put  more  truth  and  un- 
truth together,  in  few  words,  than  in  that  speech, 
Whosoever  is  delignted  with  solitude,  is  either  a 
wild  beast  or  a  god.  Bacon. 

What  call'st  thou  solitude?  Is  not  the  earth 
WTith  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air, 
Replenish'd,  and  all  these  at  thy  command, 
To  come  and  play  before  thee?  Milton. 

Such  only  can  enjoy  the  country,  who  are  capa- 
ble of  thinking  when  they  are  there:  then  they  are 
prepared  for  solitude,  and  in  that  solitude  is  prepar- 
ed for  them.  Dryden. 

2.  Loneliness;  remoteness  from  company. 

The  solitude  of  his  little  parish  is  become  matter 
of  great  comfort  to  him,  because  he  hopes  that  God 
has  placed  him  and  his  flock  there,  to  make  it  their 
way  to  heaven.  Law. 

3.  A  lonely  place;  a  desert. 

In  these  deep  solitudes,  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells. 

Pope 
So'llar,  sol'lar.  n.s.  [solarium,  low  Lat.] 
A  garret. 

Some  skilfully  drieth  their  hops  on  a  kel, 
And  some  on  a  sollar,  oft  turning  them  wcl. 

Tusser. 
SO'LO,  so'16.  n.  s.  [Italian.]  A  tune  play- 
ed by  a  single  instrument. 
So'lomon's  Loaf,    sol'lo-munz-lofe.  n.  s. 

A  plant. 
So'i.omon's  Seal,    sol'lo-munz-seel.    n.  s. 
[fiotuffonatum,  L  tin.]  A  plant. 

SO'LSTICE,     soi'stis140    n.s.    [solstice, 

Fr.  s  dstitium,  Latin.  1 
1.  The  point  beyond   which  the  sun  does 

not  go;  the  tropical  point;  the  point  at 
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which  the  day  is  longest  in  summer,  or 
shortest  in  winter. 
2.   It  is  taken  of  itself  commonly  for  the 
summer  solstice. 

The  sun,  ascend  ng  unto  the  northern  signs,  be- 
getteth  first  a  temperate  heat  in  the  air,  which  by 
his  approach  unto  the  solstice  he  intendeth,  and  by 
continuation  mcreaseth  the  same  even  upon  decli- 
nation. Brown. 

Let  the  plowmen's  prayer 
Be  for  moist  solstices;  and  winters  fair.  May. 

Solsti'tial,  sol-stish'al.  adj.  [solsticial, 
Fr.  from  solstice.^ 

1.  Belonging  to  the  solstice. 

Observing  the  dog-days  ten  days  before  and  after 
the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points,  by  this  obsei- 
vation  alone,  are  exempted  a  hundred  days. 

Brown. 

2.  Happening  at  the  solstice,  or  at  mid- 
summer. 

From  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter;  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer's  heat.  Milton. 

The  fields 
Labour'd  with  thirst;  Aquarius  had  not  shed 
His  wonted  showers,  and  Sirius  parch'd  with  heat 
Soktitial  the  green  herbs.  Philips- 

So'lcble,  sol'u-bl.406  adj.  [solubilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Capable  of  dissolution  or  separation  of 

parts. 

Sugar  is  a  sal  oleosum,  being  soluble  in  water, 
and  fusible  in  fire.  Jlrbulhnol. 

2.  Producing  laxity;  relaxing. 

Solubi'lity,  sol-u-bil'e-te.  n.  s.  [from 
soluble.]  Susceptiveness  of  separation 

of  parts. 

This  cannot  account  for  the  indissolvable  coher- 
ence of  some  bodies,  and  the  fragility  and  solubility 
of  others.  Glanville. 

To  SOLVE,  solv.  v.  a.  [solvo,  Latin.] 
To  clear;  to  explain;  to  untie  an  intel- 
lectual knot. 

He  would  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses.  Milton. 

The  limiting  of  the  regale  only  to  christian  prin- 
ces, did  rather  involve  and  perplex  the  cause,  than 
any  way  solve  it.  Lesley. 

Do  thou,  my  soul,  the  destin'd  period  wait, 
When  God  shall  solve  the  dark  decrees  of  fate; 
His  now  unequal  dispensations  clear, 
And  make  all  wise  and  beautiful  appear       Ticket. 
It  is  a  mere  trifling  to  raise  objections,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  answering  and  solving  them.  Watts. 

So'lvency,  sol'ven-se.  n.  s.  [Irom  sol- 
vent.]  Ability  to  pay. 

SO'LVENT,  sol'vent.  adj.  [solvens, 
Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  cause  dissolution. 

When  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  not  by  tbe  eye 
distinguishable  from  the  solvent  body,  and  appears 
as  fluid.  Boyle. 

2.  Able  to  pay  debts  contracted. 

So'lvible,  soi've-bl.406  adj.  [from  solve.] 
Possible  to  be  cleared  by  reason  or  in- 
quiry. 

Intellective  memory  I  call  an  act  of  the  intellec- 
tive faculty,  because  it  is  wrought  by  it,  though  I 
do  not  inquire  how  or  where,  because  it  is  not  » •  - 
vible.  hale 

So'i.und-goose.  so-lund-^oose'.  n.  s.  A 
fowl.  1  know  not  whether  solund  or 
soland. 

A  solund-goosc  is  in  bigness  and  feather  very  like 
a  tame  goose,  but  his  bill  longer,  and  somewhat 
pointed;  his  wings  also  much  longer,  being  two 
yards  over.  Grew. 
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A  Scot,  when  from  tne  gallow-trcc  let  loose, 
Drops  into  Styx,  and  turus  <»  solunJ-goose 

CleavelanU 
Solu'tion,  s6-lu'shun.  n.  s.  [solution,  Fr. 
solutio,  Latin.] 

1.  Disruption;  breach;  disjunction;  sepa- 
ration. 

In  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union,  and 
evitation  of  solution  of  continuity.  Bacon. 

2.  Matter  dissolved;  that  which  contains 
any  thing  dissolved. 

Areta:us,  to  procure  sleep,  recommends  a  solu- 
tion of  opium  in  water  to  foment  the  forehead. 

Jirbuthnot  ■ 

When  salt  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  poured  into 
the  solution  of  any  metal,  precipitates  the  metal, 
and  makes  it  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  liqiror 
in  the  form  of  mud,  does  not  this  argue  that  the 
acid  particles  are  attracted  more  strongly  by  the 
salt  of  tartar  than  by  the  metal,  and  by  the  stron- 
ger attraction  go  from  the  metal  to  the  salt  of  tar- 
tar? Ntwton. 

Z.  Resolution  of  a  doubt;  removal  of  an 
intellectual  difficulty. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 
Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve.  Milton. 

They  give  the  reins  to  wand'ring  thoughts, 
Till  by  their  own  perplexities  involv'd, 
They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolv'd, 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution.  Milton. 

With  hope  and  fear 
The  woman  did  the  new  solution  hear; 
The  man  diflides  in  his  own  augury 
And  doubts  Dryden. 

This  will  instruct  you  to  give  a  plainer  solution 
of  any  difficulties  that  may  attend  the  theme,  and 
refute  objections.  Walts. 

So'lutive,  sol'u-tiv.187  B12  adj.  [from  sol- 
vo,  Latin.]  Laxative;  causing  relaxa- 
tion. 

Though  it  would  not  be  so  abstersive,  opening, 
and  solutive  as  mead,  yet  it  will  be  more  lenitive  in 
sharp  diseases.  Bacon. 

Somatology,  sum-a-tol'lo-je.  n.  s.  [rap*. 
and  Afy<w.]  The  doctrine  of  bodies. 

Some,  sum.  A  termination  of  many  adjec- 
tives, which  denote  quality  or  property 
of  any  thing.  It  is  generally  joined  with 
a  substantive:  as,  gamesome.  [saamt 
Dutch.] 

SOME,  sum.165  adj  [pom,  fum,   Saxon; 
sums,  Gothick;  sum,  German;  som,  Da- 
nish; som,sommig,  Dutch.] 
i.  More  or  less;  noting  an  indeterminate 
quantity. 

We  landed  some  hundred  men,  where  we  found 
some  fresh  water.  Raleigh. 

2.  More  or  fewer,  noting  an  indeterminate 
number. 
Let  me  leave  some  of  the  folk  that  are  with  me. 

Genesis. 
First  go  with  me,  some  few  of  you,  and  see  the 
place,  and  how  it  may  be  made  convenient  for  you; 
and  then  send  for  your  sick.  Bacon. 

.    Certain  persons.  Some  is  often  used  ab- 
solutely for  some  people;  part. 

Some  to  the  shores  do  fly, 
Some  to  the  woods,  or  wlnthei  fearadvis'd; 
But  running  from,  all  :o  destruction  bye.      Daniel. 
Not    in   the  neighbouring  moon,  as  soiw    have 
dream  'd.  Milton. 

Your  edict?  some  reclaim  from  sins, 
Bu;  most  your  life  and  blest  example  wins.  Dryden. 
4  Some  is  opposed  to  some,  or  to  others. 
It  may  be  that  the  queen's  treasure,  in  so  great 
occasions  of  disbursements,  is  not  always  so  ready; 
bat  being  paid  as  it  is,  now  some,  and  then  some,  it 
is  no  great  impoverishment  to  her  coffers.  Spenser. 
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SON 


Jlddison. 
Prior . 

Prior. 


5.  It  is  added  to  a  number,  to  show  that  the 
number  is  uncertain  and  conjectural. 

Being  encountered  with  a  strong  storm  some  eight 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  Sciily,  I  held  it  the  of- 
fice of  a  commander  to  take  a  port.  Raleigh. 

At  the  higher  end  of  a  creek  Milhrook  lurketh 
between  two  hills,  a  village  of  seme  eighty  houses. 

Carew. 

Old  men's  spirits  visual,  contrary  to  those  of  pur- 
blind men,  unite  not  but  when  the  object  is  at  some 
good  distance  Bacon. 

hir  Edward  Poinings,  after  he  had  continued  at 
Sluice  some  good  while,  returned  unto  the  king, 
then  before  Buloigne.  Bacon. 

The  number  slain  on  the  rebels'  part  were  some 
two  thousand.  Bacon. 

Tbey  have  no  black  men  amougt  them,  except 
some  few  which  dwell  on  the  seacoast.         Heylin. 

He  bore  away  the  prize,  to  the  admiration  of 
some  hundreds. 

Your  good-natur'd  gods  they  say, 
Descend  some  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Paint,  patches,  jewels  laid  aside, 
At  night  astronomers  agree, 

The  evening  has  the  day  bely'd, 
And  Phyllis  is  some  forty-three. 

6.  One;  any,  without  determining  which. 

The  pilot  of  some  small  night-found erM  skiff. 

Milton. 

So'mebody,  sum'bod-e.  n.  s.  [some  and 
body.] 

1.  One;  not  nobody;  a  person  indiscrimi- 
nate and  undetermined. 

O  that  sir  John  were  come,  he  would  make  this 
a  bloody  day  to  somebody.  Shakspeare. 

Jesus  said,  somebody  hath  touched  me;  for  I  per- 
ceive that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me.  Luke- 
It  there  be  a  tacit  league,  it  is  against  somewhat 
or  somebody:  who  should  they  be?  Is  it  against  wild 
beasts?  No;  it  is  against  such  routs  and  shoals  of 
people  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from  the  laws  of 
nature.  Bacon. 
If  he  had  not  done  it  when  he  did,  somebody  else 
might  have  done  it  for  him.                           Heylin. 

We  must  draw  in  somebody,  that  may  stand 
'Twixt  us  and  danger.  Denham. 

The  hopes  that  what  he  has  must  come  to  some- 
body, and  that  he  has  no  heirs,  have  that  effect, 
that  he  has  every  day  three  or  four  invitations. 

Jiddison- 

2.  A  person  of  consideration. 

Theudas  rose  up,  boasting  himself  to  be  somebody. 

Jlcts. 

So'medeal,  sum'dele.  adv.  [pumbeai, 
Saxon.]    In  some  degree.   Obsolete. 

Siker  now  I  see  thou  speak'st  of  spite, 
All  for  thou  lackest  somedele  their  delight.  Spenser. 

So'mehow,  sum'hou.  adv.  [some  and 
hoiv~\  One  way  or  other;  I  know  not 
how. 

The  vesicular  cells  may  be  for  receiving  the  arte- 
rial and  nervous  juices,  that  by  their  action  upon 
one  another,  they  may  be  swelled  somehow,  so  as  to 
shorten  the  length  of  every  fibril.  Che.yne. 

Somersault,  (     i     /     »  ,    >.     I        n.    s. 

c   .  <  sum  mur-set.  >     0 

Somerset,      I  )     Somer- 

set is  the  corruption:  sommer,  a  beam, 
and  sault-  Fr.  a  leap.]  A  leap  by  which 
a  jumper  throws  himself  from  a  height, 
and  turns  over  his  head. 

So'mething,  sum^/zing.*10   n.    s.   [pum- 

^nij.  Saxon.] 
1.  A  thing  existing,  though  it  appears  not 
what;  a  thing  or  .natter  indeterminate. 

When  fierce  Bavar 
Did  from  afar   at   liritish  chief  behold, 
Betwixt  desp;:'       I  rage,  and  hope  and  pain, 
Somtthi-g  within  bis  earring  bosom  roll'd.    Prior. 
The  force  of  the  air  upon  the  pulmonary  artery 


is  but  small,  in  respect  to  that  of  the  heart;  but  it  is 
still  something.  Jlrbuthnot- 

You'll  say  the  whole  world  has  something  to  do, 
something  to  talk  of,  something  to  wish  for,  and 
something  to  be  employed  about;  but  pray  put  all 
these  somethings  together,  and  what  is  the  sum  total 
but  just  nothing?  Pope. 

Here  she  beholds  the  chaos  dark  and  deep, 
Where  nameless  something  in  their  causes  sleep. 

Pope. 

2.  More  or  less;  not  nothing. 
Something  yet  of  doubt  remains.  Milton. 
Years  following  years  steal  something  ev'ry  day, 

At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away        Pope. 

Still  from  his  little  he  could  something  spare, 
To  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  bare.  Harte. 

3.  A  thing  wanting  a  fixed  denomination. 
Something  between  a  cottage  and  a  cell; 

Yet  virtue  here  could  sleep,  and  peace  could  dwell. 

Harte. 

Part. 
Something  of  it  arises  from  our  infant  state. 

Watts. 

5.  Distance;  not  great. 

1  will  acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  uY 
time;  for  't  must  be  done  to-night,  and  something 
from  the  palace.  Shakspeare. 

So'mething,  summing,  adv.  In  some  de- 
gree. 

The  pain  went  away  upon  it;  but  he  was  some- 
thing discouraged  by  a  new  pain  falling  some  days 
after  upon  his  elbow  on  the  other  side.         Temple 
So'metime,    siim'time.    adv.    [some  and 

lime.'] 
t.  Once;  formerly. 

What  art  thou  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form, 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometime  march?  Shakspeare. 

Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for 
France.  Shakspeare. 

2.  At  one  time  or  other  hereafter. 
So'metimes,   sum'timz.    adv.    [some  and 
times  ] 

1.  Not  never;  now  and  then;  at  one  time 
or  other. 

It  is  good  that  we  sometimes  be  contradicted,  and 
that  we  always  bear  it  well;  for  perfect  peace  can- 
not be  had  in  this  world.  Taylor. 

2.  At  one  time:  opposed  to  sometimes,  or 
to  another  time. 

The  body  passive  is  better  wrought  upon  at  some- 
times than  at  others.  Bacon. 

Sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  may 
be  glanced  upon  in  these  scripture  descriptions. 

Burnet. 

He  writes  not  always  of  a  piece,  but  sometimes 


mixes  trivial  things  with  those  of  greater  moment: 
sometimes  also,  though  not  often,  he  runs  riot,  and 
knows  not  when  he  has  said  enough.  Dryden. 

So'ivu  what,  sutn'hwot.  n.  s.  [some  and 
what  ] 

1.  Something;  not  nothing,  though  it  be 
uncertain  what. 

Upon  the  sea  somewhat  mcthought  did  rise 
Like  blueish  mists.  Dryden. 

He  that  shuts  his  eyes  against  a  small  light,  on 
purpose  to  avoid  the  sight  of  somewhat  that  displea- 
ses him,  would,  for  the  same  reason,  shut  them 
against  the  sun.  Alterbury. 

2.  More  or  less. 
Concerning  every  of  these,  somewhat  Christ  hath 

commanded,  which  must  be  kept  till  the  world's 
end:  on  the  contrary  side,  in  every  of  them  some- 
what there  may  be  added,  as  the  church  judges  it 
expedient.  Hooker. 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste,  but 
mixt  with  a  smatrh  of  vitriolick.  Grew. 

P<  rt;  g-  eater  or  less. 

Somewhat  of  his  good  sense  will  suffer  in  this 


transfusion,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts 
will  be  lost.  Dryden. 

So'mewhat,  sum'hwot  adv.  In  some  de- 
gree. 

The  flowre  of  armes,  Lycymnius,  that  somewhat 
aged  grew  Chapman. 

Holding  of  the  breath  doth  help  somewhat  to 
cease  the  hiccough  Bacon. 

He  is  somewhut  arrogant  at  his  first  entrance,  and 
is  too  inquisitive  through  the  whole;  yet  these  im- 
perfections hinder  not  our  compassion.        Dryden. 

So'mewhere,  stjm'hware.  adv.  [some  and 
where.]  In  one  place  or  other;  not  no- 
where. 

Hopeless  and  forlorn 
They  are  return'd,  and  somewhere  live  obscurely. 

Denham. 

Compressing  two  prisms  hard  together,  that  their 
sides,  which  by  chance  were  a  very  little  convex, 
might  somewhere  touch  one  another,  I  found  the 
place  in  which  they  touched  to  become  absolutely 
transparent,  as  if  they  had  there  been  one  continued 
piece  of  glass.  Neicton. 

Does  something  still,  and  somewhere  yet  remain, 
Reward  or  punishment?  Prior. 

Of  the  dead  we  must  speak  gently;  and  therefore, 
as  Mr.  Dryden  says  somewhere,  peace  be  to  its 
manes.  Pope. 

So'mewhii.e,  s&m'hwile.  n.  s.  [some  and 
while.]  Once;  for  a  time.   Out  of  use. 

Though  under  colour  of  the  shepherds  somewhile, 
There  crept  in  wolves  full  of  fraud  and  guile, 
That  often  devoured  their  own  sheep, 
And  often  the  shepherd  that  did  'em  keep.  Spenser. 
Somni'ferous,  som-nlf/fer-us.  adj.  [som- 
ni/ere,  French;  somnifer,  Lat.J  Causing 
sleep;  procuring    sleep;    soporiferous; 
dormitive. 

I  wish  for  some  somniferous  potion,  that  might 
force  me  to  sleep  away  the  intermediate  time,  as  it 
does  with  men  in  sorrow.  Walton. 

Somni'fick,  som-nif'fik.609  adj.  [somnus 

audfacio,  Lat.]  Causing  sleep. 
So'mnolency,  som'no-len-se.  n.  s.  [som- 
nolentia, Latin.]  Sleepiness;  inclination 
to  sleep. 
SON,  sun.18a  n.  s.  [sunus,  Gothick;  puna, 
Sax.  sohn,  German;  son,  Swedish;  sone, 
Dut.  syn,  Sclavonian.] 
1.  A  male  born  of  one  or  begotten  by  one; 
correlative  to  father  or  mother. 

She  bad  a  sow  for  her  cradle,  ere  she  had  a  hus- 
band for  her  bed.  Shakspeare. 
Cast  out  tbis  bondwoman  and  her  son.     Genesis. 
He  compares  the  affection  of  the  Divine  Being 
to  the  indulgence  of  a  wise  father,  who  would  have 
his  sons  exercised  with  labour  and  pain,  that  they 
may  gather  strength.  Jiddison. 
Descendant,   however  distant:  as,  the 


2. 

sons  of  Adam. 
I  am  the  son  of  the  wise,  the  son  of  ancient  kings. 

Isaiah. 
3.  Compellation  of  an  old  to  a  young  man, 
or  of  a  confessor  to  his  penitent. 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift, 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Shakspeare. 

,.  Native  of  a  country. 

Britain  then 
Sees  arts  her  savage  sons  controul.  Pope. 

5.  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity. 

If  thou  be  the  son  of  God,  come  down.  Mattheio. 
Product  of  any  thing. 

Our  imperfections  prompt  our  corruption,  and 
loudly  tell  us  we  are  sons  of  earth.  Brown. 

Earth's  tall  sons,  the  cedar,  oak,  and  pine, 
Their  parents  undecaying  strength  declare. 

Blackmore. 


SON 

7.  In  scripture,  sons  of  pride,  and  sons  of 
light,  denoting  some  quality.  It  is  a 
hebraism. 

This  new  fav'rite 
Ofheav'n,  this  man  of  clay,  son  of  despite.  Milton. 

Son-in-law,  snn'in-law.  n.  s.  One  mar- 
ried to  one's  daughter. 

If  virtue  no  benighted  beauty  lack, 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

Shakspeare. 
A  foreign  son-in-law  shall  come  from  far, 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  Latian  name. 

Dryden. 

So'nship,  sun'shlp.  n.  s.  [Trom  son.]  Filia- 
tion; the  character  of  a  son. 

The  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  makes  afflictions  not 
only  incident  but  necessary  to  Christianity,  the 
badge  and  cognizance  of  sonship.      Decay  of  Piety. 

SOJVA'TJ,  so-na'ta.  n.  s.  [Ital.]   A  tune. 
He  whistled  a  Scotch  tune,  and  an  Italian  sonata. 

Mdison. 
Could  Pedro,  think  you,  make  no  trial 
Of  a  sonata  on  his  viol, 
Unless  he  had  the  total  gut 
Whence  every  string  at  first  was  cut?  Prior. 

SONG,  song.408409  n.  s.  [from  pepun- 
gen,  Saxon.] 

1.  Any  thing  modulated  in  the  utterance. 

Noise  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  and  song 

Milton. 
He  first  thinks  fit  no  sonnetter  advance 
His  censure  farther  than  the  song  or  dance.  Dryden. 

2.  A  poem  to  be  modulated  by  the  voice; 
a  ballad. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night, 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight; 
For  the  which  with  songs  of  woe, 
Round  about  his  tomb  they  go!  Shakspeare. 

In  her  days  ev'ry  man  shall  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  A  poem;  lay;  strain. 

The  bard  that  first  adorn'd  our  native  tongue, 
Tun'd  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song.  Dryden. 

There  we  a  while  will  rest; 
Our  next  ensuing  song  to  wondrous  things  addrest 

Dryden. 

4.  Poetry;  poesy. 

This  subject  for  heroic  song  pleased  me.  Milton. 
Names  memorable  long, 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song.  Pope- 

5.  Notes  of  birds 

The  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  grey.         Dryden. 

6.  Old  Song.   A  trifle. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put  off  with  an  old  song. 

More 

A  hopeful  youth,  newly  advanced  to  great  honour, 

was  forced  by  a  cobler  to  resign  all  for  an  old  song. 

Mdison. 

So'ngish,  song'ish.  adj.  [from  song.']  Con- 
taining songs;  consisting  of  songs.  A 
low  word. 

The  songish  part  must  abound  in  the  softness  aud 
variety  of  numbers,  its  intention  being  to  please  the 
hearing.  Dryden 

So'ngsteh,  song'stur.98  n.  s.  [from  song.] 
A  singer.  Used  of  human  singers,  it  is 
a  word  of  slight  contempt 

The  pretty  songsters  of  the  spring,  with  their  va- 
rious notes,  did  seem  to  welcome  him  as  he  passed. 

Howel. 

Some  songsters  can  no  more  sing  in  any  chamber 

but  their  own,  than  some  clerks  read  in  any  book 

but  their  own.  VEstrange 

Either  songster  holding  out  their  throats, 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renew'd  their  notes. 

Dryden. 


1/ 


SON 


So'ngsthess,  song'stres.  n.  s.  [from  song.] 
A  female  singer. 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay.  Thomson. 
SO'NNET,  sonnet.99  n.  s.  [sonnet,  Fr. 

sonnetto,  Italian] 
I.  A  short  poem  consisting  of  fourteen 
lines,  of  which  the  rhymes  are  adjusted 
by  a  particular  rule.  It  is  not  very  sui- 
table to  the  English  language;  and  has 
not  been  used  by  any  man  of  eminence 
since  Milton,  of  whose  sonnets  this  is  a 
specimen. 

A  book  was  writ  of  late  call'd  Tetrachordon, 
And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  stile; 
The  subject  new;  it  walk'd  the  town  a-while, 
Numb'ring  good  intellects,  now  seldom  por'd  on; 
Cries  the  stall-reader,  Bless  us,  what  a  word  on 
A  title-page  is  this!  and  some  in  file 
Stand  spelling  false,  while  one  might  walk  to  Mile- 
End-green    Why  is  it  harder,  sirs,  than  Gordon, 
Colkitto,  or  Macdonnel,  or  Galasp? 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow 
sleek, 
That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp: 

Thy  age,  like  ours,  soul  of  sir  John  Cheek, 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 
When  thou  taught'st  Cambridge  and  king  Ed- 
ward Greek.  Milton. 
2.  A  small  poem. 

Let  us  into  the  city  presently, 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  musick; 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn.       Shaksp. 
Sonnette'er,  son-net-teer'.  n.  s.  [sonne- 
tier,  Fr.  from  sonnet.]  A  small  poet,  in 
contempt. 

Assist  me,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme;  for  I 
am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnetteer.  Shakspeare 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poe- 
try; your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower-gardens 
are  epigrammatists  and  sonnelteers  in  this  art 

Spectator. 
What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be, 
In  some  starv'd  hackney  sonnetter  or  me! 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  style  refines!  Pope 
Soni'fekous,  so-nifTer-tis.  adj.[sonus  and 
fero,  Lat.]  Giving  or  bringing  sound. 

This  will  appear,  let  the  subject  matter  of  sounds 
be  what  it  will;  either  the  atmosphere,  or  the  ethe- 
real part  thereof,  or  soniferous  particles  of  bodies. 

Derham. 
Sonori'fick,  son-o-rif'fik.609  adj.  [sono- 
rus  and  facto,  Lat.]  Producing  sound. 

If  he  should  ask  me  why  a  clock  strikes,  and 
points  to  the  hour;  and  I  should  say,  it  is  by  an  in- 
dicating form  and  sonorifick  quality,  this  would  be 
unsatisfactory.  Watts 

SONO'ROUS,  so-no'rus.613  adj.  [sonore, 

Fr.  sonorus,  Latin.] 
1.  Loud  sounding;   giving  loud  or  shrill 
sound.  Bodies  are  distinguished  as  sono- 
rous or  unsonorons. 

All  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds; 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave.  Milton. 

I.  High  sounding;  magnificent  of  sound. 
The  Italian  opera,  amidst  all  the  meanness  and 
familiarity  of  the  thoughts,  has  something  beautiful 
and  sonorous  in  the  expression.  Mdison. 

The  vowels  are  sonorous.  Dryden. 

Sono'kously,  so-n6'rus-le.  adv.  [from  so- 
norous] With  high  sound;  with  mag- 
nificence of  sound 

Sono'rousness,  so-no'rusnes.  n.  s.  [from 
sonorous.] 

I.  The  quality  of  giving  sound.  I 


SO  0 

Enquiring  of  a  maker  of  viols  and  lutes  of  what 
age  he  thought  lutes  ought  to  be,  to  attain  their  full 
and  best  seasoning  for  sonorousness,  he  replied, 
That  in  some  twenty  years  would  be  requisite,  and 
in  others  forty.  Boyle. 

2.  Magnificence  of  sound. 

SOON,  s66n.300  adv.  [suns,  Gothick; 
fona,  Sax.  saen,  Dutch.] 

1.  Before  long  time  be  past;  shortly  after 
any  time  assigned  or  supposed. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  their  evil  plight, 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obey'd.  Milt. 

You  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late; 
Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  fate? 

Dryden. 

2.  Early;  before  any  time  supposed:  op- 
posed to  late. 

0  boy!  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late.     Shaksp. 

Do  this,  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner. 

Hebrews. 
How  is  it  that  you  are  come  so  soon  to-day? 

Exodus. 

The  earlier  stayeth  for  the  later,  and  not  that  the 

later  cometh  sooner.  Bacon. 

3.  Readily;  willingly. 

1  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding  through  woods 
and  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many 
whimsical  figures  at  Versailles.  Mdison. 

4.  It  has  in  Sidney  the  signification  of  an 
adjective,  whether  licentiously  or  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  time. 

He  hath  preserved  Argalus  alive,  under  pretence 
of  having  him  publickly  executed  after  these  wars, 
of  which  they  hope  for  a  soon  and  prosperous  issue. 

Sidney. 

5.  Soon  as.  Immediately;  at  the  very 
time. 

As  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp,  he  saw 
the  calf  and  the  dance.  Exodus. 

Nor  was  his  virtue  poison'd,  soon  as  born, 
With  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being  king.    Dryden. 

Feasts,  and  business,  and  pleasures,  and  enjoy- 
ments, seem  great  things  to  us,  whilst  we  think  of 
nothing  else;  but  as  soon  as  we  add  death  to  them, 
they  all  sink  into  an  equal  littleness.  Law. 

So'only,  s66n'le.  adv.  [from  soon.] 
Quickly;  speedily.  This  word  I  re- 
member in  no  other  place;  but  if  soon 
be,  as  it  seems  once  to  have  been,  an 
adjective,  soenly  is  proper. 

A  mason  meets  with  a  stone  that  wants  no  cut- 
ting, and,  soonly  approving  of  it,  places  it  in  his 
work.  More. 

So'opberry,  s66p'ber-re.  n.  s.  [safiindus, 
Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

SOOT,  soot.309  n.  s.  [pot,  Saxon;  soot, 
Islandick;  soet,  Dutch.]  Condensed  or 
embodied  smoke. 

Soot,  though  thin  spread  in  a  field,  is  a  very  good 

compost.  Bacon. 

If  the  fire  be  not  kept  within  the  tunnel  of  the 

chimney,  and  some  appointed  to  sweep  down  the 

soot,  the  house  will  be  in  danger  of  burning.  Howel. 

Oft  they  assay'd, 
Hunger  and  thirst  constraining;  drugg'd  as  oft 
With  hatefullest  disrelish,  writh'd  their  jaws, 
With  soot  and  cinders  fill'd  Milton. 

Our  household  gods,  that  droop  upon  our  hearths, 
Each  from  his  venerable  face  shall  brush 
The  Macedonian  soot,  and  shine  again        Dryden. 
So'oted,  sdflt'ed.  adj.  [from  soot.]  Smear- 
ed, manured,  or  covered  with  soot. 
The  land  was  sooted  before.  Mortimer. 

So'oterkin,  s66'ter-kin.  n.  s.  A  kind  of 
false  birth  fabled  to  be  produced  by 
the  Dutch  women  from  sitting  over 
their  stoves. 
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When  Jove  was,  from  his  teeming  head, 
Of  wit's  fair  goddess  brought  to  bed, 
There  follow'd  at  his  lying-in, 
For  after-birth,  a  sooterkin.  Swift. 

Sooth,  soor//.467  n.  s.  [yob,  Sax.]  Truth; 
reality.  Obsolete. 

Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me  in  sooth, 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors, 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed.  Shakspeare. 

He  looks  like  sooth:  he  says  he  loves  my  daughter; 
I  think  so  too;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand  and  read 
My  daughter's  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

If  I  have  any  skill  in  soothsaying,  as  in  soolh  1 
have  none,  it  doth  prognosticate  that  I  shall  change 
caps.  Camden. 

The  very  sooth  of  it  is,  that  an  ill-habit  has  the 
force  of  an  ill  fate.  ^Estrange. 

I  did  not  mean  to  chide  you; 
For,  sooth  to  say,  I  hold  it  noble  in  you 
To  cherish  the  distress'd.  Roive. 

Sooth,  sooth.*6?  adj.  [r°^?  Sax.]  Pleas- 
ing; delightful. 

Some  other  means  I  have, 
Which  once  of  Melibaeus  old  I  learn'd, 
The  soolhest  shepherd  that  e'er  pip'd  on  plains. 

Milton. 
Sooth,  sooth,  n.  s.  Sweetness;  kindness. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  here. 

That  e'er  this  .ongue  of  mine, 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yond  proud  man,  should  take  it  otf  again 
With  words  of  soolh!  Shakspeare. 

To  SOOIH,  sooth.46?  v.  a.  [jer-ofcian, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  natter;  to  please  with  blandish- 
ments. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  reDellion,  insolence,  sedition 

Shakspeare. 
Can  I  sooth  tyranny? 
Seem  pleas'd  to  see  my  royal  master  murder'd, 
His  crown  usurp'd,  a  distaff  in  the  throne?  Dryden. 

By  his  fair  daughter  is  the  chief  confin'd, 
Who  sooths  to  dear  delight  his  anxious  mind: 
Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove, 
To  banish  from  his  breast  his  country's  love   Pope. 

Thinks  he  that  Memnon,  soldier  as  he  is, 
Thoughtless  and  dull,  will  listen  to  his  soothing? 

Rowe. 
I've  tried  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him, 
Soothed  and  caress'd,  been  angry,  soothed  again; 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest  in  his  sight; 
But  all  are  vain,  he  scorns  them  all  for  Cato 

Jlddison. 

2.  To  calm;  to  soften;  to  mollify. 

The  beldame 
Sooths  her  with  blandishments,  and  frights  with 
threats.  Dryden. 

3.  To  gratify;  to  please. 

This  calm'd  his  cares;  soothed  with  his  future 
fame, 
And  pleas'd  to  hear  his  propagated  name.  Dryden. 

So'oTHER,  SOOTH'Uf.  71.  S.  [from  SOOth.]    A 

flatterer;  one    who  gains    by   blandish- 
ments. 

I  cannot  flatter;  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers.  Shakspeare. 

To  Soo'thsay,  s66///sa.  v.  n.  [sooth  and 
say.  ]  To  predict;  to  foretell. 

A  damsel,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination, 
met  us,  which  brought  her  masters  much  gain  by 
soothsaying  Jlcts. 

Soo'thsayer,  s66?/z'sa-ur.  n.  s.  [from 
soothsay.]  A  foreteller;  a  predicter;  a 
prngnosticator. 

Scarce  was  Musidorus  made  partaker  of  this  oft 
blinding  light,  when  there  were  found  numbers  of 
soothsayers,  who  affirmed  strange  and  incredible 
things  should  be  performed  by  that  child.     Sidney. 


A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Shakspeare. 

He  was  animated  to  expect  the  papacy  by  the 
prediction  of  a  soothsayer,  that  one  should  succeed 
pope  Leo,  whose  name  should  be  Adrian,  an  aged 
man  of  mean  birth,  and  of  great  learning  and  wis- 
dom. Bacon. 

Soo'tiness,  soot'e-nes.  n.  s.  [from  sooty.'] 
The  quality  of  being  sooty;  fuiiginous- 
ness. 

Soo'ty,  soo'te.  adj.  [from  soot.] 

1.  Breeding  soot. 

By  fire  of  sooty  coal  th'  alchymist  turns 
Metals  to  gold.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  soot;  fuliginous. 

There  may  be  some  chymical  way  so  to  defecate 
this  oil,  that  it  shall  not  spend  into  a  sooty  matter. 

Wilkins. 

3.  Black;  dark;  dusky. 

All  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron; 
Harpies  and  hydras,  and  all  monstrous  forms. 

Milton. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome, 
And  in  a  vapour  reach'd  the  gloomy  dome.     Pope. 

To  Soo'ty,  soo'te.  v.  n.  [from  soot.]  To 
make  black  with  soot. 

Then  (for  his  own  weeds)  shirt  and  coat  all  rent, 
Tann'd  and  all  sootied  with  noisome  smoke 
She  put  him  on;  and  over  all  a  cloke.      Chapman. 

Sop,  sop.  n.  s.  [fop,  Sax.  so/ia,  Spanish; 
soppe,  Dutch.] 

1.  Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor,  commonly 
to  be  eaten. 

The  bounded  waters 
Would  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe.  Shakspeare. 

Draw,  you  rogue!  for  though  it  be  night,  yet  the 
moon  shines:  I'll  make  a  sop  o'  th'  moonshine  of 
you.  Shukspeare 

Sops  in  wine,  quantity  for  quantity,  inebriate 
more  than  wine  of  itself.  Bacon 

2.  Any  thing  given  to  pacify,  from  the  sop 
given  to  Cerberus. 

The  prudent  Sybil  had  before  prepar'd 
A  sop,  in  honey  steep'd,  to  charm  the  guard; 
Which,  mix'd  with  powerful  drugs,  she  cast  before 
His  greeny  grinning  jaws,  just  op'd  to  roar.    Dryd. 

Ill  nature  is  not  cured  with  a  sop;  quarrelsome 
men,  as  well  as  quarrelsome  curs,  are  worse  for 
fair  usage.  VEslrange. 

To  Cerberus  they  give  a  sop, 
His  triple  barking  mouth  to  stop.  Swift. 

lo  Sop,  s6p  -v.  a.  To  steep  in  liquor. 

Sope,  sope.  n.  s.  [See  Soap.] 

Soph,  sof  n.  s.  [from  sophista,  Latin.]  A 

young  man  who  has  been  two  years  at 

the  university. 
Three  Cambridge  sophs  and  three  pert  templars 
came, 

The  same  their  talents,  and  their  tastes  the  same; 

Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate, 

And  smit  with  love  of  poesy  and  prate  Pope. 

So'phi,  so'fe.  n.s.  [Persian.]  The  empe- 
rour  of  Persia. 

By  this  scimitar 
That  slew  the  sophi  and  a  Persian  prince.    Shaksp. 

A  fig  for  the  sultan  and  sophi.  Congreve. 

So'phism,  sof'fizm  n.  s.  [sophisma,  Lat.] 
A  fallacious  argument;  an  unsound  sub- 
tilty;  a  fallacy. 

When  a  false  argument  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  a  true  one,  then  it  is  properly  called  a  sophism 
or  fallacy.  Watts. 

1,  who  as  yet  was  never  known  to  show 
False  pity  to  premeditated  woe, 
Will  graciously  explain  great  nature's  laws, 
And  hear  thy  sophisms  in  so  plain  a  cause.    Harte. 


So'phist,  sof'fist.6*4  n.  s.  [sofihista,  Lat] 
A  professor  of  philosophy. 

The  court  of  Croesus  is  said  to  have  been  much 
resorted  to  by  the  sophists  of  Greece,  in  the  happy 
beginning  of  his  reign.  Temple. 

So'phister,  sof'fis-tur.93  n.  s.  [sof this tef 
Fr.  sofihista,  Latin.] 

1.  A  disputant  fallaciously  subtle;  an  art- 
ful but  insidious  logician. 

A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister.      Shakspeare. 

If  a  heathen  philosopher  brings  arguments  from 
reason,  which  none  of  our  atheistical  sophisters  can 
confute,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  hope  they 
will  so  weigh  the  consequences,  as  neither  to  talk 
nor  live  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing        Denham. 

Not  all  the  subtle  objections  of  sophisters  and 
rabbies,  against  the  gospel,  so  much  prejudiced  the 
reception  of  it,  as  the  reproach  of  those  crimes  with 
which  they  aspersed  the  assemblies  of  christians. 

Rogers. 

2.  A  professor  of  philosophy;  a  sophist. 
This  sense  is  antiquated. 

Alcidimus  the  sophister  bath  arguments  to  prove, 
that  voluntary  and  extemporal  far  excelleth  pre- 
meditated speech.  Hooker. 
Sophi'stical,  so-fis'te-kal.88  adj.  [sofihis- 
tique,  Fr.  from  sophist.]     Fallaciously 
subtle;  logically  deceitful. 

Neither  know  1  whether  I  should  prefer  for  mad- 
ness, and  sophistical  couzenage,  that  the  same  body 
of  Christ  should  be  in  a  thousand  places  at  once  of 
this  sublunary  world.  Hall. 

When  the  state  of  the  controversy  is  well  under- 
stood, the  difficulty  will  not  be  great  in  giving  an- 
swers to  all  his  soph  stical  cavils.  Stillingfitet. 

That  may  seem  a  demonstration  for  the  present, 

which  to  posterity  will  appear  a  mere  sophistical 

knot.  More. 

Sophi'stically,       so-fis  te-kal-e.      adv. 

[from     sophistical.]       With    fallacious 

subtilty. 

Bolingbroke  argues  most  sophistically.         Swift. 
To    Sophisticate,    so-fis'te-kate.    v.    a. 
[sophistiquer,    French;    from    sophist.] 
To  adulterate;  to  corrupt  with  some- 
thing spurious. 

If  the  passions  of  the  mind  be  strong,  they  easily 
sophisticate  the  understanding;  they  make  it  apt  to 
beiieve  upon  every  slender  warrant,  and  to  imagine 
infallible  truth  where  scarce  any  probable  shew  ap- 
peared. Hooker. 

Here  's  three  of  us  are  sophisticated.  Shaksjware. 

Divers  experiments  succeeded  not,  because  they 
were  at  one  time  tired  with  genuine  materials  and 
at  another  time  with  sophisticated  ones  Boyle. 

The  only  persons  amongst  the  heathens,  who  so- 
phisticated nature  and  philosophy,  were  the  stoicks; 
who  affirmed  a  fatal,  unchangeable  concatenation 
of  causes,  reaching  even  to  the  elicite  acts  of  man's 
will.  South. 

Yet  the  rich  cullies  may  their  boasting  spare; 
They  purchase  but  sophisticated  ware: 
'Tis  prodigality  that  buys  deceit, 
Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat.  Dryden. 

The  eye  hath  its  coats  and  humours  transparent 
and  colourless,  lest  it  should  tinge  and  sophisticate 
the  light  that  it  lets  in  by  a  natural  jaundice. 

Bentley. 
Sophisticate,  so-fis'te-kate.91  fiart.  adj. 
[from  the  verb.]  Adulterate;  not  genu- 
ine. 

Wine  sparkles  brighter  far  than  she, 
'Tis  pure  and  right,  without  deceit, 

And  that  no  woman  e'er  will  be; 
No,  they  are  all  sophisticate  Cowley. 

Since  then  a  great  part  of  our  scientifical  trea- 
sure is  most  likely  to  be  adulterate,  though  all  bears 
the  image  and  superscription  of  truth,  the  only  way 
to  know  what  is  sophisticate  and  what  is  not  so,  is 
to  bring  all  to  the  exaraen  of  the  touchstone 

Glanvillt. 
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So  truth,  when  only  one  supplied  the  slate, 
Grew  scarce  and  dear,  and  yet  sophisticate    Dryden. 

Sophistication,  so-f  is-te-ka'shnn.  n.  s. 
[sophistication,  French;  from  sofihi.sti- 
cate.~\     Adulteration;  not  genuineness. 

Sophistication  is  the  act  of  counterfeiting  or  adul- 
terating any  thing  with  what  is  not  so  good,  for  the 
sake  of  unlawful  gain.  Quincy. 

The  drugs  and  simples  sold  in  shops  generally  are 
adulterated  by  the  fraudulent  avarice  of  the  sellers, 
especially  if  the  preciousness  may  make  their  so- 
phistication very  beneficial.  Boyle. 

Besides  easy  submission  to  sophistications  of  sense, 
we  have  inability  to  prevent  the  miscarriages  of  our 
juuior  reasons.  Glanville. 

Sophis tica'tor,  so-fis'te-ka-tur.fi21  n.  s. 
[from  sophisticate.]  Adulterator;  one 
that  makes  things  not  genuine. 

So'phistry,  sof'fis-tre.  n.  s.  [from  so- 
phist.] 

1.  Fallacious  ratiocination. 

His  sophistry  prevailed;  his  father  believed. 

Sidney. 

These  men  have  obscured  and  confounded  the 
natures  of  things  by  their  false  principles  and 
wretched  sophistry;  though  an  act  be  never  so  sin- 
ful, they  will  strip  it  of  its  guilt.  South. 

2.  Logical  exercise. 

The  more  youthful  exercises  of  sophistry,  themes 
and  declamations.  Felton 

To  So'porate,  so'po-rate.  v.  n.  [soporo, 
Latin.]  To  lay  asleep.  Diet. 

Sopoki'ferous,  s6p-6-rif'ur-us.  adj.  [so- 
por and  fero.]  Productive  of  sleep; 
causing  sleep;  narcotick;  opiate;  dor- 
mitive;  somniferous;  anodyne;  sleepy. 

The  particular  ingredients  of  those  magical  oint- 
ments are  opiate  and  soporiferous;  for  anointing  of 
the  forehead,  neck,  feet,  and  back-bone,  procures 
dead  sleeps.  Bacon. 

While  the  whole  operation  was  performing,  I  lay 
in  a  profound  sleep,  by  the  force  of  that  soporifer- 
ous medicine  infused  into  my  liquor.  Swift. 
Sopori'fkrousness,    s6p-6-rifur-us-n£s. 
sis  687  n,  s,   [from  so/ioriferous.]     The 
quality  of  causing  sleep. 
Sopori'fick,  sop-o-rif'fik.830  509  adj.  [so- 
por and/acz'o.]     Causing  sleep;  opiate; 

narcotick. 

The  colour  and  taste  of  opium  are,  as  well  as  its 
soporifick  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  powers  depend- 
ing on  its  primary  qualities.  Locke. 

So'pper,  sop'pur.  n.  s.  [from  sop.]  One 
that  steeps  any  thing  in  liquor. 

Sorb,  sorb.  n.  s.  [sorbum,  Latin.]  The 
berry  of  the  sorb  or  service  tree. 

So'rbile,  sor'bile.  adj.  [from  sorbeo,  Lat.] 
That  may  be  drunk  or  sipped. 

Sorbi'tion,  sdr-bish'un.  n.  s.  [sorbitio, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  drinking  or  sipping. 

So'rcerer,  sor'sfir-iir.98  n.  s.  [sorrier,  Fr. 
sortiarius,  low  Lat.]  A  conjurer;  an 
enchanter;  a  magician. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage, 
As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Drug-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind, 
Soul- killing  witches  that  deform  the  body, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin.    Shakspeare. 
The  weakness  of  the  power  of  witches  upon  kings 
and  magistrates  may  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of 
imagination;  for  it  is  hard  for  a  witch  or  a  sorcerer 
to  put  on  a  belief  that  they  can  hurt  such.     Bacon. 

He  saw  a  sable  sorcerer  arise, 
All  sudden  gorgons  hiss,  and  dragons  glare, 
And  ten-horn'd  fiends.  Pope. 

The  Egyptian  sorcerers  contended  with  Moses; 
but  the  wonders  which  Moses  wrought  did  so  far 


transcend  the  power  of  magicians,  as  made  them 
confess  it  was  the  finger  of  God.  Watts. 

So'rceress,   sor'seres.   n.  s.   [female  of 
sorcerer.']     A  female  magician;  an  en- 
chantress. 
Bring  forth  that  sorceress  condemn'd  to  burn. 

Shakspeare. 

Divers  witches  and  sorceresses  have  fed  upon 

man's  flesh,  to  aid  their  imagination  with  high  and 

foul  vapours.  Bacon. 

The  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Just  by  hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Ris'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

Milton. 
How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine' 

Milton. 

So'rcerous,  s6r's£r-us.  adj.  Containing 
enchantments.  Not  used. 

Th'  art  ent'ring  Circe's  house, 
Where  by  her  med'eines,  black  and  sorcerous 
Thy  souldiers  all  are  shut  in  well-arm 'd  sties, 
And  turn'd  to  swine.  Chapman. 

So'rcery,  sor'ser-e.SS5  n.  s.  Magick; 
enchantment;  conjuration;  witchcraft; 
charms. 

This  witch  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible, 
Was  banish'd.  Shakspeare. 

Adders'  wisdom  I  have  learn'd, 

To  fence  my  ears  against  tby  sorceries.         Milton. 

Actaeon  has  long  tracts  of  rich  soil ;  but  had  the 

misfortune  in  his  youth  to  fall  under  the  power  of 

sorcery.  Tatler. 

Sord.  sord.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  sward.] 

Turf;  grassy  ground. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever  ran 

on  the  green  sord.  Shakspeare. 

An  altar  of  grassv  sord.  Milton. 

SO'RDXS,  sordz.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Foulness; 

dregs. 

The  sea  washes  off  the  soil  and  sordes  wherein 
mineral  mosses  were  involved  and  concealed,  and 
thereby  renders  them  more  conspicuous.  Woodw. 
So'rdet,  sov'det.  \  n.  s.  [sourdine,  Fr. 
So'rdine,  sor-deen'.  5  sordino,  Italian.] 
A  small  pipe  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
trumpet,  to  make  it  sound  lower  or 
shriller.  Bailey. 

So'rdid,  sor'dld.  adj.  [sordidus,  Lat.] 
Foul;  gross;  filthy;  dirty. 

There  Charon  stands, 
A  sordid  god;  down  from  his  hoary  chin 
A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncomb'd,  unclean. 

Dryden. 

2.  [sordide,  French.]  Intellectually  dirty; 
mean;  vile;  base. 

Thou  canst  not  those  exceptions  make, 
Which  vulgar  sordid  mortals  take.  Cowley. 

It  is  strange,  since  the  priest's  office  heretofore 
was  always  splendid,  that  it  is  now  looked  upon  as 
a  piece  of  religion,  to  make  it  low  and  sordid. 

South. 

3.  [sordide,  Fr.]  Covetous;  niggardly. 

He  may  be  old, 
And  yet  not  sordid,  who  refuses  gold.  Denham. 
If  one  should  cease  to  be  generous  and  charitable, 
because  another  is  sordid  and  ungrateful,  it  would 
be  much  in  the  power  of  vice  to  extinguish  chris- 
tian virtues.  VEstrange. 
So'rdidly,  sor'dld-le.  adv.  [from  sordid.] 

Meanly;  poorly;  covetously. 
So'rdidness,  sor'dkl-n£s.  n.  s.  [from  sor- 
did.] 

1.  Meanness;  baseness. 

1  omit  the  madnesses  of  Caligula's  delights,  and 
the  execrable  sordidness  of  those  of  Tiberius. 

Cowley. 

2.  Nastiness;  not  neatness. 


Providence  deters  people  from  sluttishness  and 
sordidness,  and  provokes  them  to  cleanliness  Ray. 
Soke,  sore.  n.  s.  [j'aji,  Sax.  saur,  Dan.] 
A  place  tender  and  painful;  a  place  ex- 
coriated; an  ulcer.  It  is  not  used  of  a 
wound,  but  of  a  breach  of  continuity, 
either  long  continued,  or  from  internal 
cause:  to  be  a  sore,  there  must  be  an 
excoriation;  a  tumour  or  bruise  is  not 
called  a  sore  before  some  disruption 
happen. 

Let  ns  hence  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide.      Shakspeare. 

Receipts  abound;  but  searching  all  thy  store, 
The  best  is  still  at  hand,  to  launce  the  sore, 
And  cut  the  head;  for,  till  the  core  be  found, 
The  secret  vice  is  fed  and  gathers  ground.  Dryden. 

By  these  all  fest'ring  sores  her  councils  heal, 
Which  time  or  has  disclos'd  or  shall  reveal  Dryd. 
Lice  and  flies  which  have  a  most  wonderful  in- 
stinct to  find  out  convenient  places  for  the  hatching 
and  nourishing  of  their  young,  lay  their  eggs  upon 
sores.  Bentley. 

Sore,  sore.  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Tender  to  the  touch.  It  has  sometimes 
of  before  the  causal  noun. 

We  can  ne'er  be  sure, 
Whether  we  pain  or  not  endure; 
And  just  so  far  are  sore  and  griev'd, 
As  by  the  fancy  is  believ'd.  Hudibras. 

While  sore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  are  green, 
Why  should  we  tempt  the  doubtful  die  again? 

Dryden. 

It  was  a  right  answer  of  the  physician  to  his  pa- 
tient, that  had  sore  eyes:  If  you  have  more  plea- 
sure in  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the  use  of  your 
sight,  wine  is  good;  but  if  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
be  greater  to  you  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is 
naught  Locke. 

2.  Tender  in  the  mind;  easily  vexed. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting  and  vexatious, 
and  apt  to  make  our  minds  sore  and  uneasy;  hut  he 
that  can  moderate  these  affections  will  find  ease  in 
his  mind.  Tillolson. 

Laugh  at  your  friends;  and,  if  your  friends  are 
sore, 
So  much  the  better,  you  may  laugh  the  more.  Pope. 

3.  Violent  with  pain;  afflictively  vehement. 
See  Sore,  adverb. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well, 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I've  seen 
Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange;  but  this  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though 
the  conflict  be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood. 

Shakspeare. 

My  loins  are  filled  with  a  sore  disease;  and  there 

is  no  whole  part  in  my  body.  Common  Prayer. 

Sore  hath  been  their  fight, 
As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  arm'd. 

Milton. 
Gentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have; 
After  this  day's  travel  sore, 
Sweet  rest  seize  thee  evermore.  Milton. 

They  are  determined  to  live  up  to  the  holy  rule, 
though  sore  evils  and  great  temporal  inconvenien- 
cies  should  attend  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Jltterbury. 

4.  Criminal.  Out  of  use. 
To  lapse  in  fulness 

Is  sorer  than  to  lye  for  need ;  and  falsehood 

Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars.  Shakspeare. 

Sore,  sore.  n.  s.  [from  saur,  French.] 

The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn;  the  se- 
cond, a  pricket;  the  third,  a  sorel;  and  the  fourth 
year,  a  sore.  Slutkspeare. 

Sore,  sore.  adv.  [This  the  etymologists 
derive  from  seer,  Dutch:  but  seer  means 
only  an  intenseness  of  any  thing;  sore 
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almost  always  includes  pain."]  With 
painful  or  dangerous  vehemence;  in  a 
very  painful  degree;  with  afflictive  vio- 
lence or  pertinacity.     It  is  now  little 

used. 

Thine  arrows  slick  fast  in  me,  and  thy  hand  press- 
eth  ine  sore.  Common  Prayer. 

The  knight  then  lightly  leaping  to  the  prey, 
With  mortal  steel  him  smote  again  so  sore, 
That  headless  his  unwieldy  body  lay.       F.  Queen. 

He  this  and  that,  and  each  man's  blow 
Doth  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  being  laid  to  sore. 

Daniel. 

Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sore, 
Would  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more.  Hudihras. 

Distrust  shook  sore  their  minds.  Milton. 

So  that,  if  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much.  Dryden. 

Sore  sigh'd  the  knight  who  this  long  sermon  heard: 
At  length,  considering  all,  his  heart  he  chcar'd. 

Dryden. 

How,  Didius,  shall  a  Roman,  sore  repuls'd, 
Greet  your  arrival  to  this  distant  isle? 
How  bid  you  welcome  to  these  shatter'd  legions? 

Jl.  Philips. 

So'rehon,  >     s       C  n.  s.    [Irish  and  Scot- 

Sokn,  \  SOin"  ?  ish']  A  kind  ot  ar" 
binary  exaction  or  servile  tenure,  for- 
merly in  Scotland,  as  likewise  in  Ireland. 
Whenever  a  chieftain  had  a  mind  to 
revel,  he  came  down  among  the  tenants 
•with  his  followers,  by  way  of  contempt 
called  in  the  lowlands  giliwi'Jitts,  and 
lived  on  free  quarters:  so  that  ever 
since,  when  a  person  obtrudes  himseli 
upon  another,  stays  at  his  house,  and 
hangs  upon  him  for  bed  and  board,  he 
is  said  to  sorn,  or  be  a  sorner.  Macbean. 
They  exact  upon  them  all  kinds  of  services;  yea, 
and  the  very  wild  exactions,  toignie,  livery,  and 
sorehon;  by  which  they  poll  and  utterly  undo  the 
poor  tenants  and  freeholders  under  tbtm.    Spenser. 

So'rel,  so'ril."  n.  s.  [diminutive  of  sore.] 
The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn ;  the  se- 
cond a  pricket;  the  third  asorel.  Shakspeare. 
So'rely,  sore'le.  adv.  [from  sore.] 

1 .  With  a  great  degree  of  pain  or  distress. 

Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still;  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand. 
Oh!  oh!  oh! — What  a  sigh  is  there!  the  heart  is 
sorely  overcharged.  Shakspeare 

Of  the  warrior  train, 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were  slain. 

Dryden 

2.  With  vehemence  dangerous  or  afflict- 
ive. 

I  have  done  ill, 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely, 
That  I  will  enjoy  no  more.  Shakspeare. 


[from 
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So'reness,    sore'n£s.    n. 
Tenderness  of  a  hurt. 

He  that,  whilst  the  soreness  of  his  late  pangs  of 
conscience  remains,  finds  himself  a  little  indisposed 
for  sin,  presently  concludes  repentance  hath  had  its 
perfect  work.  Decay  of  Piety. 

My  foot  began  to  swell,  and  the  pain  asswaged, 
though  it  left  such  a  soreness,  that  I  could  hardly 
suffer  the  clothes  of  my  bed.  Temple. 

Sori'tks,  so-ri'tez.*33  n.  s.  [owff/rw  ] 
Properly  a  heap.  An  argument  where 
one  proposition  is  accumulated  on  an- 
other. 

Chrysippus  the  Stoick  invented  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment, consisting  of  more  than  three  propositions, 
which  is  called  sorilrs,  or  a  heap  Dryden. 

Sorites  is  when  several  middle  terms  are  chosen, 
to  connect  one  another  successively  in  several  pro- 
positions, till  the  last  proposition  connects  its  pre- 


dicate with  the  first  subject.  Thus,  All  men  of  re- 
venge have  their  souls  often  uneasy;  uneasy  souls 
are  a  plague  to  themselves;  now  to  be  one's  own 
plague  is  folly  in  the  extreme.  Walts. 

SoRo'RicmE,  so-ror7 re-side.143  n.  s.  [soror 
and  c<zdo.]  The  murder  of  a  sister. 

So'rrage,  sor'radje.  n.  s.  The  blades  of 
green  wheat  or  barley.  Diet. 

So'hrance,  sor'ranse.  n.  s.  [In  farriery.] 
Ar.y  disease  or  sore  in  horses.        Diet. 

So'rrel,  sdr'rll.98  n.  s.  [r-upe,  Saxon; 
sorel.  French;  oxalis,  Latin.]  This  plant 
agrees  with  the  dock  in  ail  its  charac- 
ters, and  only  differs  in  having  an  acid 
taste.  Miller. 

Of  all  roots  of  herbs  the  root  of  sorrel  goeth  the 
farthest  into  the  earth.  It  is  a  cold  and  acid  herb, 
that  loveth  the  earth,  and  is  not  much  drawn  by  the 
sun.  Hacan. 

Acid  austere  vegetables  contract  and  strengthen 
the  fibres,  as  all  kinds  of  sorrel,  the  virtues  of  which 
lie  in  acid  astringent  salt,  a  sovereign  antidote 
against  the  putrescent  bilious  alkali.        Jrbuthnot. 

So'rrily,   soi're-le.    adv.    [from   sorry.] 
Meanly;  despicably;  wretchedly;  pitia- 
bly. 
Thy  pipe,  O  Pan,  shall  help,  though  I  sing  sorrily. 

Sidney. 

So'rhiness,  sor're-nes.  n.  s.  [from  sorry.] 
Meanness;  wretchedness;  pitiableness; 
despicableness. 
So'rhow,  sor'ro.327  n.  s.  [sorg,  Danish  ] 
Grief;  pain  for  something  past;  sadness; 
mourning.  Sorrow  is  not  commonly  un- 
derstood as  the  effect  of  present  evil, 
but  of  lost  good. 

Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind,  upon  the 
thought  of  a  good  lost,  which  might  have  been  en- 
joyed longer;  or  the  sense  of  a  present  evil.  Locke. 

Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you; 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery!       Shakspeare. 

A  world  of  woe  and  sorrow.  Milton. 

Some  other  hour  I  will  to  tears  allow; 
But,  having  you,  can  show  no  sorrow  now.  Dryden 
To    So'rrow,    sor'ro.     v.    n.     [saurgan, 
Gothick;  r<  pgian,  Saxon.]  To  grieve; 
to  be  sad;  to  be  dejected. 

The  miserable  change,  now  at  my  end, 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at.  Shakspeare. 

Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd.  Shakspeare 

Now  1  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made  sorry,  but 
that  ye  sorrowed  to  repentance.         2  Corinthians. 

I  neither  fear  to  die,  nor  desire  to  live;  and  hav- 
ing mastered  all  srief  in  myself,  I  desire  no  man 
to  sorrow  for  me.  Haxjward. 

Send  them  forth,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  pence. 

Milton. 
Sad  the  prince  explores 
The  neishb'ring  main,  and  sorroiving  treads  the 
shores  Pope. 

So'rrowed,  sor'rode.889  adj.  [from  sor- 
row.] Accompanied  with  sorrow.  Out 
of  use. 

Now  the  publick  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon; 
And  sends  forth  us  to  make  their  sorrowed  tender. 

Shakspeare. 

So'rrowful,  sor'ro-ful.  adj,  [sorrow  ana 
full.] 


1.  Sad    for   something   past;    mournful; 
grieving. 
Blessed  are  they  which  have  been  sorrowful  for 


all  thy  scourges;  for  they  shall  rejoice  for  thee, 
when  they  have  seen  all  thy  glory.  Tobias. 

2.  Deeply  serious.  Not  in  use. 

Hannah  said,  No,  my  lord,  I  am  a  woman  of  a 
sorrowful  spirit:  I  have  poured  out  my  soul  before 
the  Lord.  1  Samuel. 

3.  Expressing  grief;  accompanied  with 
gnef. 

The  things  that  my  soul  refuseth  to  touch,  areas 
my  sorroicful  meat.  Job. 

So'rry,  sor're.  adj.  [papig,  Saxon.] 

1.  Grieved  for  something  past.  It  is  ge- 
nerally used  of  slight  or  casual  miscar- 
riages or  vexations,  but  sometimes  of 
greater  things.  It  does  not  imply  any 
long  continuance  of  grief. 

0,  forget 
What  wc  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 

Timon  of  Miens. 
I'm  sorry  for  thee,  friend;  'tis  the  duke's  plea- 
sure. Shakspeare. 
The  king  was  sorry:  nevertheless,  for  the  oath's 
sake,  he  commanded  the  Baptist's  head  to  be  given 
her.  Matthew. 
We  are  sorrij  for  the  satire  interspersed  in  some 
of  these  pieces,  upon  a  few  people,  from  whom  the 
highest  provocations  have  been  received.        Swift. 

2.  [from  saur,  filth,  lslandick.]  Vile; 
worthless;  vexatious. 

How  now,  why  do  you  keep  alone? 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making, 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have 

died 
With  them  t!>ey  think  on.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  union  of  the  parts  consist  only  in  rest,  it 
would  seem  that  a  bag  of  dust  would  be  of  as  firm 
a  consistence  as  that  of  marble;  and  Bajazet's  cage 
had  been  but  a  sorry  prison.  Glanville. 

Coarse  complexions, 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  teize  the  housewife's  wool. 

Milton. 

How  vain  were  all  the  ensigns  of  his  power,  that 
could  not  support  him  against  one  slighting  look  of 
a  sorry  slave!  V Estrange. 

If  this  innocent  had  any  relation  to  his  Thebais, 
the  poet  might  have  found  some  sorry  excuse  for 
detaining  the  reader.  Dryden. 

If  such  a  slight  and  sorry  business  as  that  could 

produce  one  organical  body,  one  might  reasonably 

expect,  that  now  and  then  a  dead  lump  of  dough 

might  be  leavened  into  an  animal.  Bentley. 

Sort,  sort.  n.  s.  [sorte,  French.] 

1.  A  kind;  a  species. 

Disfigured  more  than  spirit  of  happy  sort.  Milton. 

A  substantial  and  unaffected  piety  not  only  gives 
a  man  a  credit  among  the  sober  and  virtuous,  but 
even  among  the  vicious  sort  of  men.  Titlotson. 

These  three  sots  of  poems  should  differ  in  their 
numbers,  designs,  and  every  thought.  Walsh. 

Endeavouring  to  make  the  signification  of  speci- 
fick  names  clear,  they  make  their  specifick  ideas  of 
(he  sorts  of  substances  of  a  few  of  those  simple  ideas 
found  in  them.  Locke. 

2.  A  manner;  a  form  of  being  or  acting. 

Flowers,  in  such  sort  worn,  can  neither  be  smelt 
nor  seen  well  by  those  that  weartliem.        Hooker. 

That  I  may  laugh  at  her  in  equal  sort 
As  she  doth  laugh  at  me,  and  makes  my  pain  her 
sport.  Spenser. 

To  Adam  in  what  sort  shall  I  appear?      Milton. 

3.  A  degree  of  any  quality. 

I  have  written  the  more  boldly  unto  you,  in  some 
sort,  as  putting  you  in  mind.  Romans. 

I  shall  not  be  wholly  without  praise,  if  in  some 
sort  I  have  copied  his  stile.  Dryden. 

4.  A  class  or  order  of  persons. 

The  one  being  a  thing  that  belongeth  generally 
unto  all;  the  other,  such  as  noue  but  the  wiser  and 
more  judicious  sort  can  perform.  Hooker. 

I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.      Shaksp. 
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The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell. 

Milton. 

Hospitality  to  the  better  sort,  and  charity  to  the 
poor;  two  virtues  that  are  never  exercised  so  well 
as  when  they  accompany  each  other.       Alterbury. 

5.  A  company;   a  knot  of  people. 

Mine  eye*  arc  full  of  tears:  I  cannot  see; 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much, 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here.       Shaksp. 

A  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  strive.  Waller. 

6.  Rank;  condition  above  the  vulgar. 

Is  signior  Montanto  returned  from  the  wars? — I 
know  none  of  that  name,  lady;  there  was  none  such 
in  the  army  of  any  sort.  Shakspeare. 

7.  [sort,  French;   sortes,  Latin.]     A  lot. 
Out  of  use. 

Make  a  lott'ry, 
And  by  decree  let  blockish  Ajax 
Draw  the  sort  to  fight  with  Hector.       Shakspeare. 
3.  A  pair;  a  set;  a  suit. 
To  Sort,  sort.  -v.  a.  [sortiri,   Latin;  as- 
sortire,  Italian.] 

1.  To  separate  into  distinct  and  proper 
classes. 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence, 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men.  Shaksp. 

A  piece  of  cloth  made  of  white  and  black  threads, 
though  the  whole  appear  neither  white  nor  black, 
but  grey,  yet  each  remains  what  it  was  before,  if 
the  threads  were  pulled  asunder,  and  sorted  each 
colour  by  itself.  Boyle. 

Shell-fish  have  been,  by  some  of  the  ancientsc 
compared  and  sorted  with  the  insects.  Bacon. 

With  this  desire,  she  hath  a  native  might 
To  find  out  ev'ry  truth,  if  she  had  time; 

Th1  innumerable  effects  to  sort  aright, 
And  by  degrees  from  cause  to  cause  to  climb. 

Davies 

The  number  of  simple  ideas,  that  make  the  no- 
minal essence  of  the  lowest  species,  or  first  sorting 
of  individuals,  depends  on  the  mind  of  man.  Locke. 

The  rays  which  differ  in  refrangibility  may  be 
parted  and  sorted  from  one  another;  and  that  ei- 
ther by  refraction,  or  by  reflexion.  Newton. 

But  grant  that  actions  best  discover  man, 
Take  the  most  strong,  and  sort  them  as  you  can: 
The  few  that  glare,  each  character  must  mark: 
You  balance  not  the  many  in  the  dark.  Pope. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order  from  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. 

These  they  sorted  into  their  several  times  and 
places;  some  to  begin  the  service  of  God  with,  and 
some  to  end;  some  to  be  interlaced  between  the 
divine  readings  of  the  law  and  prophets.     Hooker. 

Let  me  not  be  light; 
Tor,  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband; 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  from  me; 
But  God  sort  all.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  conjoin;  to  put  together  in  distri- 
bution. 

For,  when  she  sorts  things  present  with  things 
past, 
And  thereby  things  to  come  doth  oft  foresee; 

When  she  doth  doubt  at  first,  and  chuse  at  last, 
These  acts  her  own,  without  her  body,  be.  Davies. 

The  swain  perceiving,  by  her  words  ill  sorted, 
That  she  was  wholly  from  herself  transported. 

Brown. 

4.  To  cull;  to  choose;  to  select. 

Send  his  mother  to  his  father's  house, 
That  he  may  sort  her  out  a  worthy  spouse.  Chapm. 
<To  Sort,  sort.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same 
species. 

Nor  do  metals  only  sort  and  herd  with  metals  in 
the  earth,  and  minerals  with  minerals;  but  both  in 
common  together.  Woodward. 

9.  To  consort;  to  join. 

The  illilierality  of  parents  towards  their  children, 
makes  them  base,  and  sort  with  any  company 

Bacon. 
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3.  To  suit;  to  fit. 

A  man  cannot  speak  to  a  son  but  as  a  father; 
whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  case  requires, 
and  not  as  it  sorteth  with  the  person.  Bacon. 

They  are  happy  whose  natures  sort  with  their  vo- 
cations. Bacon. 

Among  unequals,  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony,  or  true  delight? 
Which  must  be  mutual,  in  proportion  due 
Giv'n  and  receiv'd.  Milton. 

The  Creator  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  angels,  gave  them  several  charge, 
As  sorted  best  with  present  things.  Milton. 

For  diffYent  stiles  with  diff'rent  subjects  sort, 
As  several  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 

Pope 

4.  [sortir,  to  issue,  French.]   To  termi- 
nate; to  issue. 

It  sorted  not  to  any  fight,  but  to  a  retreat.  Bacon. 

Princes  cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except  they  raise 
some  persons  to  be  companions;  which  many  times 
sorteth  to  inconvenience.  Bacon. 

5.  To  have  success;  to  terminate  in  the 
effect  desired. 

The  slips  of  their  vines  have  been  brought  into 
Spain,  but  tbey  have  not  sorted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose as  in  their  native  couuiry.  Mbot. 

It  was  tried  in  a  blown  bladder,  wherein  to  flesh 
and  a  flower  were  put,  and  it  sorted  not;  for  dry 
bladders  will  not  blow,  and  new  bladders  further 
putrefaction.  Bacon. 

6.  To  fail  out.  [from  sort,  a  lot,  French.] 

And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  did  so  sort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport.        Shaksp. 
So'rtal,  sor'tai.  adj.  A  word  formed  by 
Locke,  but  not  yet  received. 

As  things  are  ranked  under  names,  into  sorts  or 
species,  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abstract  ideas, 
the  essence  of  each  sort  comes  to  be  nothing  but 
that  idea  which  the  sortal,  if  I  may  so  call  it  from 
sort,  as  1  do  general  from  genus,  name  stands  for. 

Locke. 

So'rtance,  sor'tanse.  n.  s.  [from  sort.~] 
Suitableness;  agreement. 

Here  doth  he  with  his  person,  with  such  power 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality, 
The  which  he  could  not  levy.  Shakspeare. 

So'rtilege,  sor'te-l£dje.  n,  s.  [sortilege, 
French:  sortilegiutn,  Latin.]  The  act 
or  practice  of  drawing  lots 

So'rtment,  s6rt'ment.  n.  s.  [from  sort.~\ 

1 .  The  act  of  sorting;   distribution. 

2.  A  parcel  sorted  or  distributed. 

To  Soss,  sos.  v.  n.  [a  cant  word.]  To  sit 
lazily  on  a  chair;  to  fall  at  once  into  a 
chair. 

The  winter  sky  began  to  frown; 
Poor  Stella  must  pack  off  to  town; 
From  wholesome  exercise  and  air 
To  sossing  in  an  easy  chair.  Swift. 

Sot,  sot.  n.  s.   [pot,  Saxon;  sot,  French; 

sot,  Dutch.] 
I.   A  blockhead;  a  dull,  ignorant,  stupid 
fellow;  a  dolt. 

Of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son 
When  I  inform'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot, 
And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 

Shakspeare. 
Either  our  braggs 
Were  crackt  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Prov'd  us  unspeaking  sots.  Shakspeare. 

Soul  blinded  sots,  that  creep 
In  dirt,  and  never  saw  the  wonders  of  the  deep. 

Drayton. 
Tell  him  that  no  history  or  antiquity  can  match 
his  conduct;  and  presently  the  sot,  because  he 
knows  neither  history  nor  antiquity,  shall  begin  to 
measure  himself  by  himself,  which  is  the  only  sure 
way  for  him  not  to  fall  short.  South. 
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2.  A  wretch  stupified  by  drinking. 

Every  sign 
That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  wine. 

Roscommon. 
A  surly  ill-bred  lord, 
That  chides  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word; 
A  brutal  sot,  who,  while  she  holds  his  head, 
With  drunken  filth  bedaubs  the  nuptial  bed. 

Granville. 
To  Sot,  sot.  -v.  a.  To  slupify;  to  besot; 
to  infatuate. 

I  hate  to  see  a  brave  bold  fellow  soiled, 
Made  sour  and  senseless,  turn'd  to  whey,  by  love; 
A  driveling  hero,  fit  for  a  romance.  Dryden. 

The  potion 
Turns  his  brain  and  stupifies  his  mind; 
The  sotted  moon-calf  gapes.  Dryden. 

To  Sot,  s6t.  v.  n.   To  tipple  to  stupidity. 
So'ttish,  s6t'tish.  adj.  [from  sot.~] 

1.  Dull;  stupid;  senseless;  infatuate; 
doltish. 

All's  but  naught: 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad.  Shakspeare. 

Upon  the  report  of  his  approach,  more  than  half 
fell  away  and  dispersed;  the  residue,  being  more 
desperate  or  more  sottish,  did  abide  in  the  field,  of 
whom  many  were  slain.  Hayioard. 

He  gain'd  a  king 
Ahaz,  his  sottish  conqueror.  Milton. 

'Tis  sottish  to  offer  at  things  that  cannot  be  brought 
about.  VEslrange. 

The  inhabitants  of  Soldina  in  Africk  are  so  sot- 
tish and  grossly  ignorant,  that  they  differ  very  little 
from  brutes.  Wilkins. 

How  ignorant  are  sottish  pretenders  to  astrology! 

Swift. 

2.  Dull  with  intemperance. 
So'ttishly,  sot'tish-le.   adv.   [from  sot' 

tish.]  Stupidly;  dully;  senselessly. 

Northumberland,  sottishly  mad  with  over  great 
fortune,  procured  the  king,  by  his  letters-patent  un- 
der the  great  seal,  to  appoint  the  lady  Jane  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.  Hayxcard. 

Atheism  is  impudent  in  pretending  to  philosophy; 
and  superstition  sottishly  ignorant,  in  fancying  that 
the  knowledge  of  nature  tends  to  irreligion.  Glanv. 

So  sottishly  to  lose  the  purest  pleasures  and  com- 
forts of  this  world,  and  forego  the  expectation  of 
immortality  in  another;  and  so  desperately  to  run 
the  risk  of  dwelling  with  everlasting  burnings,  plain- 
ly discovers  itself  to  be  the  most  pernicious  folly 
and  deplorable  madness  in  the  world.  Bentley. 

So'ttishness,  sot'tish-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
sottish.~\ 

1.  Dulness;  stupidity;  insensibility. 

Sometimes  phlegm  putrifies  into  sottishness,  sot- 
tishness  into  an  ignorance  or  neglect  of  all  religion. 

Hoiyday. 

Few  consider  what  a  degree  of  sottuhness  and 
confirmed  ignorance  men  may  sin  themselves  into. 

South. 

The  first  part  of  the  text,  the  folly  and  sottish  nest 
of  atheism,  will  come  home  to  their  case;  since 
they  make  such  a  noisy  pretence  to  wit  and  saga- 
city. Bentley. 

2.  Drunken  stupidity. 
No  sober  temperate  person  can  look  with  any 

complacency  upon  the  drunkenness  and  sottishnest 
of  his  neighbour.  South. 

Souce,  souse,  n.  s.  See  Souse. 

So'vereign,  suv'er-in.2S*  adj.  \_souve- 
rain,  French;  sovra?io,  Spanish.] 

I.  Supreme  in  power;   having  no  supc- 

riour. 

As  teaching  bringcth  us  to  know  that  God  is  our 
supreme  truth;  so  prayer  testifietn  that  we  ac- 
knowledge bim  our  sovereign  good.  Hooker. 

You,  my  sovereign  lady, 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head.  Shaksp 

None  of  us  who  now  tby  grace  implore, 


sou 


sou 


sou 


But  beld  the  rank  of  sovereign  queen  before; 
Till  giddy  chance,  whose  malice  never  bears 
That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years, 
Cast  us  down  headlong  from  our  high  estate.  Dryd. 

Whether  Esau,  then,  were  a  vassal  to  Jacob, 

and  Jacob  his  sovereign  prince  by  birthright,  I  leave 

the  reader  to  judge.  Locke. 

2.    Supremely  efficacious;    predominant 

over  diseases. 

A  memorial  of  fidelity  and  zeal,  a  sovereign  pre- 
servative of  God's  people  from  the  venomous  infec- 
tion of  heresy.  Hooker. 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but 
empirick ;  and,  to  this  preservative,  of  no  better  re- 
port than  a  horse  drench.  Shakspeare-. 

Love-wounded  Protheus, 
My  bosom,  as  a  bed, 
Shall  lodge   thee,  till  thy  wound  be  thoroughly 

heal'd, 
And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss.  Shaksp. 

A  water  we  call  water  of  paradise,  by  that  we 
do  to  it,  is  made  very  sovereign  for  health.  Bacon. 

Like  the  scum  starv'd  men  did  draw 
From  parboil'd  shoes  and  boots,  and  all  the  rest 
Which  were  with  any  sovereign  fatness  blest. 

Donne. 

Be  cool,  my  friend,  and  hear  my  muse  dispense 
Some  sovereign  comforts  drawn  from  common  sense. 

Dry  den. 
So'vereign,  suv'er-In.165  n.  s.  Supreme 

lord. 

O  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face, 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf.  Shakspeare. 

By  my  sovereign,  and  his  fate,  I  swear, 
Renowu'd  for  faith  in  peace,  for  force  in  war, 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desired.  Dryden. 

Sovereignly,  suv'er-in-le.  adv.  [from 
sovereign.]  Supremely;  in  the  highest 

degree. 
He  was  sovereignly  lovely  in  himself.        Boyle. 

Sovereignty,  suv'er-m-te.  n.  s.  \souve- 
rainte>  French."]  Supremacy;  highest 
place;  supreme  power;  highest  degree 

of  excellence. 

Give  me  pardon, 
That  I  your  vassal,  have  employ'd  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty.  Shakspeare. 

Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  his  grace  the  sovereignty  thereof.  Shaksp. 

To  give  laws  unto  a  people,  to  institute  magi- 
strates and  officers  over  tbem;  to  punish  and  par- 
don malefactors;  to  have  the  sole  authority  of  ma- 
king war  and  peace,  are  the  true  marks  of  sove- 
reignty. Davies. 

A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  stil'd 
Before  the  Lord;  as  in  despite  of  heav'n, 
Or  from  heav'n,  claiming  second  sovereignty. 

Milton. 

Nothing  does  so  gratify  a  haughty  humour,  as 
this  piece  of  usurped  sovereignty  over  our  brethren. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Jove's  own  tree, 
That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty. 
Requires  a  depth  of  lodging  in  the  ground; 
Hi<*h  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  heaven  ascend, 
Solow  his  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tend.     Dryden. 

I  well  foresee,  whene'er  thy  suit  I  grant, 
That  I  my  much-lov'd  sovheignty  shall  want, 
And  her  new  beauty  may  thy  heart  invade.  Dryden. 

Let  us  above  all  things  possess  our  souls  with 
awful  apprehensions  of  the  majesty  and  sovereignty 
of  God.  Rogers. 

Alexander's  Grecian  colonies  in  the  Indies  were 
almost  exterminated  by  Sandrocottus;  Seleucus  re- 
covered the  sovereignty  in  some  degree,  but  was 
forced  to  abandon  to  him  the  country  along  the  In- 
dus. Jlrbuthnot. 
Sough,  suf.  n.  s.  [from  sous,  French.]  A 
subterraneous  drain. 

Yet  could  not  such  mines,  without  great  pains 
and  charges,  if  at  all,  be  wrought;  the  delfs  would 
be  so  Sewn  with  waters,  it  being  impossible  to  make 


any  addits  or  soughs  to  drain  them,  that  no  gins  or 
machines  could  suffice  to  lay  and  keep  them  dry. 

Ray. 
Another  was  found  in  digging  a  sough-pit. 

Woodward^ 

Sought,  sawt.319  The  preterit  and  parti- 
ciple passive  of  seek. 

1  am  sought  of  them  that  asked  not  for  me:  I  am 
found  of  them  that  sought  me  not.  Isaiah. 

Soul,  sole.318  n.  s.   [r-apei,  Saxon;  sael, 
Danish;  sual,  Islandick;  siel.  Dutch.] 

1 .  The  immaterial  and  immortal  spirit  of 
man. 

When  death  was  overcome,  he  opened  heaven  as 
well  to  the  believing  Gentiles  as  Jews:  heaven  till 
then  was  no  receptacle  for  the  souls  of  either. 

Hooker. 

Perhaps,  for  want  of  food,  the  soul  may  pine; 
But  that  were  strange,  since  all  things  bad  and  good, 

Since  all  God's  creatures,  mortal  and  divine, 
Since  God  himself,  is  her  eternal  food.        Davies. 

He  remembered  them  of  the  promises,  seals,  and 
oaths,  which  by  public  authority  had  passed  for 
concluding  this  marriage;  that  these,  being  religi- 
ous bonds  betwixt  God  and  their  souls,  could  not 
by  any  politick  act  of  state  be  dissolved.   Hayward. 

So  natural  is  the  knowledge  of  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, and  of  some  ubi  for  the  future  reception  of 
it,  that  we  find  some  tract  or  other  of  it  in  most 
barbarous  nations.  Heylin. 

2.  Intellectual  principle. 
Eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense.  Milt. 
The  eyes  of  our  souls  only  then  begin  to  see, 

when  our  bodily  eyes  are  closing.  Law. 

3.  Vital  principle. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 

To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  scuts  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 

Milton. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls!  ye  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes,  his  praise. 

Milton. 
In  common  discourse  and  writing  we  leave  out 
the  words  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  rational;  and 
make  the  word  soul  serve  for  all  these  principles. 

Watts, 
i.  Spirit;  essence;   quintessence;  princi- 
pal part. 
He  has  the  very  soul  of  bounty.  Shakspeare. 

Charity,  the  soul  of  all  the  rest.  Milton. 

5.  Interiour  power. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out.      Shakspeare. 

A  familiar  appellation  expressing  the 
qualities  of  the  mind. 

Three  wenches  where  I  stood,  cry'd, 
"  Alas,  good  soul!"  Shakspeare. 

This  is  a  poor  mad  soul;  and  she  says,  up  and 
down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you. 

Shakspeare. 
The  poor  soul  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore  tree, 
Sing  all  a  green  willow: 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee. 

Shakspeare. 
Keep  the  poor  soul  no  longer  in  suspense, 
Your  charge  is  such  as  does  not  need  defence. 

Dryden 
Unenlarged  souls  are  disgusted  with  the  wonders 
of  the  microscope,  discovering  animals  which  equal 
not  a  peppercorn.  Watts. 

.  Human  being. 

The  moral  is  the  case  of  every  soul  of  us. 

VEslrange. 
It  is  a  republick;  there  are  in  it  a  hundred  bour- 
geois, and  about  a  thousand  souls.  Jiddison. 

My  state  of  health  none  care  to  learn; 
My  life  is  here  no  souJ's  concern.  Swift. 

8.  Active  power. 


Earth,  air,  and  seas  through  empty  space  would- 
rowl, 
And  heav'n  would  fly  before  the  driving  soul.       . 

Dryden. 

9.  Spirit;  fire;  grandeur  of  mind. 
That  he  wants  caution,  he  must  needs  confess; 

But  not  a  soul,  to  give  our  arms  success.      Young. 

10.  Intelligent  being  in  general. 
Every  soul  in  heav'n  shall  bend  the  knee.    Milt. 

Sou'ldier,  sol'jur.  See  Soldier. 
Sou'led,  sol'd.369  adj.  [from  soul.]  Fur- 
nished with  mind. 

Griping,  and  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Would'st  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largely 

souVd, 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  before? 

Dryden. 
Sou'lless,    sole'les.    adj.    [from    soul.] 
Mean;  low;  spiritless. 
Slave,  soulless  villain,  dog,  0  rarely  base! 

Shakspeare. 
Sou'lshot,  sole'shot.  n.s.  [sow/ and  shol.] 
Something   paid  for  a  soul's   requiem 
among  the  Romanists. 

In  the  Saxon  times  their  was  a  funeral  duty  to  be 
paid,  called,  pecunia  sepulchralis  et  symbolum  ani- 
moz,  and  in  Saxon  soulshot.  Jiyliffe. 

Sound,  sound.313  adj.  [punb,  Saxon.] 

1 .  Healthy;   hearty;  not  morbid;  not  dis- 
eased; not  hurt. 

I  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.  Shakspeare. 

He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue 
is  the  clapper;  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  bis  tongue 
speaks.  Shakspeare. 

He  hath  received  him  safe  and  sound.        Luke. 
We  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minds,  and  understanding  sound.  Milt. 

The  king  visits  all  around, 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound; 
Honours  the  princely  chiefs.  Dryden, 

But  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind, 
The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  design'd, 
Or  to  the  deep.  Dryden. 

When  a  word,  which  originally  signifies  any  par- 
ticular object,  is  attributed  to  several  other  objects, 
on  account  of  some  evident  reference  or  relation  to 
the  original  idea,  this  is  peculiarly  called  an  analo- 
gical word;  so  a  sound  or  healthy  pulse,  a  sound 
digestion,  sound  sleep,  are  all  so  called,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution;  but  if  you 
speak  of  sound  doctrine,  or  sound  speech,  this  is  by 
way  of  resemblance  to  health,  and  the  words  are 
metaphorical.  Watts. 

2.  Right,  not  erroneous;  orthodox. 
Whom  although  to  know  be  life,  and  joy  to  make 

mention  of  his  name;  yet  our  soundest  knowledge  is 
to  know  that  we  know  him  not  as  indeed  he  is, 
neither  can  know  him;  and  our  safest  eloquence 
concerning  him  is  silence.  Hooker. 

Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  statutes.      Psalms. 

Sound,  and  yet  not  trivial,  catechetick  institution. 

Felton. 

The  rules  are  sound  and  useful,  and  may  serve 
your  devotion  Wake. 

3.  Stout;  strong;  lusty. 
Tbe  men  are  very  strong  and  able  of  body;  and 

therefore  either  f.;ivc  sotmd  strokes  with  their  clubs 
wherewith  they  fight,  or  else  shoot  strong  shots  with 
their  bows.  Abbot. 

4.  Valid;  not  failing. 
They  reserved  their  titles,  tenures,  and  signiories 

whole  and  sound  to  themselves.  Spenser. 

5.  Fast;  hearty.  It  is  applied  to  sleep. 
New  wak'd  from  soundest  sleep, 

Soft  on  the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat.  Milton. 

Sound,   sound,    adv.    Soundly;    heartily; 
completely  fast. 
The  messenger  approaching  to  him  spake, 


sou 


sou 


sou 


But  hi$  waste  words  return'd  to  him  in  Tain; 
So  sound  he  slept  that  nought  might  him  awake. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Sound,   sotind.  n.  s.  [sonde,  French.]  A 
shallow  sea,  such  as  may  be  sounded. 
The  sound  of  Denmark,  where  ships  may  toll. 

Camden. 
Wake, 
Behold  1  come,  sent  from  the  Stygian  sound, 
As  a  dire  vapour  that  had  cleft  the  ground, 
T'  ingender  with  the  night,  and  blast  the^day. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Him  young  Thoosa  bore,  the  bright  increase 
Of  Phorcys,  dreaded  in  the  sounds  and  seas.  Pope- 

Sound,  sound,  n.  s.  [sonde,  French.]  A 
probe,  an  instrument  used  by  chirur- 
geons  to  feel  what  is  out  of  reach  of  the 
fingers. 

The  patient  being  laid  on  the  table,  pass  the 
sound  till  it  meet  with  some  resistance.  Sharp. 

To  Sound,  sound,  v.  a. 

1.  To  search  with  a  plummet;  to  try  depth. 

In  this  secret  there  is  a  gulf,  which  while  we  live 
we  shall  never  sound.  Hooker. 

You  are,  Hastings,  much  too  shallow 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  try;  to  examine. 

Has  he  never  before  sounded  you  in  this  business? 

Shakspeare . 
Invites  these  lords,  and  those  he  meant  to  sound. 

Daniel. 
I  was  in  jest, 
And  by  that  offer  meant  to  sound  your  breast.  Dry. 

I've  sounded  my  Numidians,  man  by  man . 
And  find  'em  ripe  for  a  revolt.  Addison. 

To  Sound,  sound,  v.  n.  To  try  with  the 
sounding  line. 

The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to  some 
country,  and  sounded,  and  found  it  near  twenty 
fathoms.  Acts. 

Beyond  this  we  have  no  more  a  positive  distinct 
notion  of  infinite  space  than  a  mariner  has  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  where  having  let  down  a  large 
portion  of  his  sounding:  line,  he  reaches  no  bottom. 

Locke. 

Sound,  sound,  n.  s.  [sepia,  Latin.]     The 

cuttlefish.  Ain&ivorth. 

Sound,  sound,  n.  s.  [son,  Fr.  sonus,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  audible;  a  noise;  that  which 
is  perceived  by  the  ear. 

Heaps  of  huge  words  uphoarded  hideously 
With  horrid  sound,  though  having  little  sense, 
And  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence, 
Have  marr'd  the  face  of  goodly  poesy, 
And  made  a  monster  of  their  fantasy.         Spenser. 

Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights, 
And  shew  the  best  of  our  delights; 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 
While  you  perform  your  antick  round.  Shakspeare. 

Dash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and  it  maketh  a  sound:  so  a  long  pole  struck 
upon  gravel,  in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  maketh  a 
sound.  Bacon. 

The  warlike  sound  of  trumpets  loud.       Milton. 

Whene'er  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  heard  around, 
Loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound         Dryden. 

That  which  is  conveyed  iuto  the  brain  by  the  ear 
is  called  sound;  though,  till  it  affect  the  perceptive 
part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion.  Locke. 

2.  Mere  empty  noise  opposed  to  meaning. 

He  contented  himself  with  doubtful  and  general 
terms,  which  might  make  no  ill  sound  in  men's 
ears-  Locke. 

Let  us  consider  this  proposition  as  to  its  mean- 
ing; for  it  is  the  sense  and  not  sound  that  must  be 
the  principle.  ^cfo. 

0  lavish  land!  for  sound  at  such  expence? 
But  then,  she  saves  it  in  her  bills  for  sense. 

>n    o  Young. 

To  Sound,  sound,  v.  n. 


1.  To  make  a  noise;  to  emit  a  noise. 

Trumpet  once  more  to  sound  at  general  doom. 

Milton. 
That  with  one  blast  through  the  whole  house  does 
bound, 
And  first  taught  speaking-trumpets  how  to  sound. 

Dryden. 
Thither  the  silver  sounding  lyres 
Shall  call  the  smiling  loves  and  young  desires. 

Pope. 

2.  To  exhibit  by  sound,  or  likeness  of 
sound. 

Why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair?  Shakspeare. 

They  being  told  there  was  small  hope  of  ease 
To  be  expected  to  their  evils  from  hence, 
Were  willing  at  the  first  to  give  an  ear 
To  any  thing  that  sounded  liberty.         Ben  Jonson. 

This  relation  sounds  rather  like  a  cbymical  dream 
than  a  philosophical  truth.  Wilkins. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  sound. 

From  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

1  Thessalonians. 
To  Sound,  sound,  v.  a. 

1.  To  cause  to  make  a  noise;  to  play  on. 

And  many  nymphs  about  them  flocking  round, 
And  many  tritons  with  their  horns  did  sound. 

Spenser. 
Michael  bid  sound 
Th'  archangel  trumpet.  Milton. 

Misenus  lay;  none  so  renown'd 
The  warrior  trumpet  in  the  field  to  sound; 
With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms, 
And  rouse  to  dare  their  fate  in  honourable  arms. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  betoken  or  direct  by  a  sound. 
Once  Jove  from  Ida  did  both  hosts  survey, 

And,  when  he  pleas'd  to  thunder,  part  the  fray; 
Here  heav'n  in  vain  that  kind  retreat  should  sound, 
The  louder  cannon  had  the  thunder  drown'd. 

Waller. 

3.  To  celebrate  by  sound. 
Sun,  sound  his  praise.  Milton. 

So'undboahd,  sound'bord.  n.  s.  [sound 
and  board.]  Board  which  propagates 
the  soun'd  in  organs. 

Try  it  without  any  soundboard  along,  only  harp- 
wise  at  one  end  of  the  string.  Bacon. 

As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind, 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  soundboard  breathes. 

Milton. 
So'unding,      sounding.410     adj.      [from 
sound.]     Sonorous;  having  a  magnifi- 
cent sound. 

Obsolete  words  may  then  be  revived,  when  more 
sounding  or  more  significant  than  those  in  practice. 

Dryden. 
So'undly,  sound'le.  adv.  [from  sound.] 

1.  Healthily;*heartily. 

2.  Lustily;  stoutly;  strongly. 
When  Duncan  is  asleep, 

Whereto  the  rather  shall  this  hard  day's  journey 
Soundly  invite  him.  Shakspeare. 

They  did  ply 
My  feet  and  hands  with  cords,  and  to  the  mast 
With  other  halsers  made  me  soundly  fast. 

Cliapman. 
Who  had  so  often  in  your  aid 
So  many  ways  been  soundly  paid.  Hudibras. 

Have  no  concern, 
Provided  Punch,  for  there's  the  jest, 
Be  soundly  maul'd  and  plague  the  rest.  Swift. 

Their  nobility  and  gentry  are  one  half  ruined, 
banished,  or  converted:  they  all  soundly  feel  the 
smart  of  the  last  Irish  war.  Swift. 

3.  Truly;  rightly. 

The  wisest  are  always  the  readiest  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  soundly  to  judge  of  a  law  is  the  weigh- 
tiest thing  which  any  man  can  take  upon  him. 

Hooker. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  express- 
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ed  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  is  so  soundly  and  ojr- 
thodoxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without 
extreme  danger  to  our  religion.  Bacon. 

4.  Fast;  closely:  it  is  used  of  sleeping. 
Now  when  that  idle  dream  was  to  him  brought, 
Unto  that  elfen  knight  he  bad  him  fly, 
Where  he  slept  soundly,  void  of  evil  thought. 

Fairy  Queen. 
When  the  succession  of  ideas  ceases,  our  percep- 
tion of  duration  ceases  with  it,  which  everyone  ex- 
periments whilst  he  sleeps  soundly.  Locke. 
So'undness,  sound'nes.  n.  s.  [from  sound.] 

1 .  Health;  heartiness. 

I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now, 
As  wIjch  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership.  Shakspeare 

2.  Truth;  rectitude;  incorrupt  state. 

In  the  end,  very  few  excepted,  all  became  sub- 
ject to  the  sway  of  time:  other  odds  there  was  none 
amongst  them,  saving  only  that  some  fell  sooner 
away,  and  some  later,  from  the  soundness  of  be- 
lief. Hooker. 

Lesly  is  misled  in  his  politicks;  but  he  hath  given 
proof  of  his  soundness  in  religion.  Swift. 

As  the  health  and  strength,  or  weakness  of  our 
bodies  is  very  much  owing  to  their  methods  of  treat- 
ing us  when  we  were  young;  so  the  soundness  or 
folly  of  our  minds  is  not  less  owing  to  those  first  tem- 
pers and  ways  of  thinking,  which  we  eagerly  receiv- 
ed from  the  love,  tenderness,  authority,  and  con- 
stant conversation  of  our  mothers.  Law. 

3.  Strength;  solidity. 

This  presupposed,  it  may  stand  them  very  well 

with  strength  and  soundness  of  reason,  even  thus  to 

answer.  Hooker. 

Soup,  s66p.316  n.  s.  [sou/ie,  Fr.J    Strong 

decoction  of  flesh  for  the  table. 

Spongy  morells  in  strong  ragouts  are  found, 

And  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  is  drown'd.       Gay. 

Let  the  cook  daub  the  back  of  the  footman's  new 

livery;  or,  when  he  is  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup, 

let  her  follow  him  softly  with  a  ladle-full.       Swift. 

SOUR,  sovir.313  adj.  [f  up,  f  upij,  Saxon; 

sur,  Welsh.] 

1.  Acid;  austere;  pungent  on  the  palate 
with  astringency,  as  vinegar,  or  unripe 
fruit. 

All  sour  things,  as  vinegar,  provoke  appetite. 

Bacon. 
Their  drink  is  sour.  Hosea. 

But  let  the  bounds  of  licences  be  fix'd; 
Not  things  of  disagreeing  natures  mix'd, 
Not  sweet  with  sour,  nor  birds  with  serpents  join'd. 

Dryden. 
Both  ways  deceitful  is  the  wine  of  pow'r; 
When  new  'tis  heady,  and  when  old  'tis  soiir. 

Harte. 

2.  Harsh  of  temper;  crabbed;  peevish; 
morose;  severe. 

He  was  a  scholar, 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not.  Shaksp. 

A  man  of  pleasant  and  popular  conversation, 
rather  free  than  sour  and  reserved.  Wollon. 

Tiberius,  otherwise  a  very  sour  man,  would  punc- 
tually perform  this  rite  unto  others,  and  expect  the 
same.  Brown. 

3.  Afflictive;  painful. 

Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adversities; 
For  wise  meu  say  it  is  the  wisest  course.     Shaksp. 

4.  Expressing  discontent. 

He  said  a  sour  thing  to  Laura  the  other  day. 

Tatler. 

Sullen  and  sour,  with  disconted  mien 

Jocasta  frown 'd.  Pope. 

The  lord  treasurer  often  looked  on  me  with  a 

sour  countenance.  Swift. 

Sour,  sour.   n.  s.   [from  the  adjective/] 

Acid  substance. 

A  thousand  sours  to  temper  with  one  sweet, 
To  make  it  seem  more  dear  and  dainty.      Spenser. 
To  Sour,  sour.  v.  a. 


sou 


sou 


sou 


i.  To  make  acid. 

His  angelick  nature  had  none  of  that  carnal 
Jcven  which  ferments  to  the  souring  of  ours. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk,  the  new-made  man 
His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began; 
Till  knowledge  misapplied,  misunderstood, 
And  pride  of  empire,  soured  his  balmy  blood. 

Dryden. 
One  passion,  with  a  different  turn, 
Makes  wit  inflame  or  anger  burn: 
So  the  sun's  heat,  with  difl'rent pow'rs, 
Ripens  the  grape,  the  liquor  sours.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  harsh,  or  unkindly. 

Tufts  of  grass  sour  land.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  make  uneasy;  to  make  less  pleas- 
ing. 

Hail!  great  king! 
To  sour  your  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead.  Shakspeare. 

He  brought  envy,  malice,  and  ambition,  into 
Paradise,  which  soured  to  him  the  sweetness  of  the 
place.  Dryden. 

4.  To  make  discontented. 

Not  my  own  disgrace 
Hath  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek, 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face.  Shak. 
Three  crabbed  mouths  had  sowr'rf  themselves  to 
death, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 

Shakspeare. 
In  me,  as  yet,  ambition  had  no  part; 
Pride  had  not  soto'rd,  nor  wrath  debas'd,  my  heart. 

Harle. 

To  Sour,  sour.  v.  n. 

1.  To  become  acid. 

Asses'  milk,  when  it  sours  in  the  stomach,  and 
whey  turned  sour,  will  purge  strongly.    Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  To  grow  peevish  or  crabbed. 

They  keep  out  melancholy  from  the  virtuous,  and 
hinder  the  hatred  of  vice  from  souring  into  seve- 
rity. Jlddison. 

If  I  turn  my  eyes  from  them,  or  seem  displeased, 
they  sour  upon  it.  Jlddison. 

Source,  sorse.318  n.  s.  [source,  Fr.] 

1.  Spring;  fountain;  head. 

Kings  that  rule 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile.      Jlddison. 

2.  Original;  first  cause. 

This  second  source  of  men,  while  yet  but  few, 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 
Shall  lead  their  lives.  Milton. 

This  is  the  true  source  and  original  of  this  mis- 
chief. South. 

Of  himself  is  none; 
But  that  eternal  Infinite,  and  one, 
Who  never  did  begin,  who  ne'er  can  end, 
On  him  all  beings,  as  their  source,  depend. 

Dryden. 

3.  First  producer. 

Famous  Greece, 
That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought, 
Which  they  to  Rome,  and  Romans  hither,  brought. 

Waller. 

So'urdet,  sor'dit.  n.  s.  [from  sourd,  Fr.] 

The  little  pipe  cf  a  trumpet. 
So'urish,    sourish,     adj.    [from     sour.~] 
Somewhat  sour. 

By  distillation  we  obtain  a  sourish  spirit,  which 
will  dissolve  coral.  Boyle. 

So'urly,  sour'le.  adv.  [from  sour.^ 

1.  With  acidity. 

2.  With  acrimony. 

The  stern  Athenian  prince 
Then  sourly  smil'd.  Dryden. 

So'uhness,  sour'nes.  n.  s.  Tfrom  sour.^ 
1.  Acidity,  austereness  of  taste. 

Sourness  consisteth  in  some  grossness  of  the  bo- 
dy; and  incorporation  doth  m&ke  the  mixture  of  the 


body  more  equal,  which  induceth  a  milder  taste. 

Bacon. 
V  th'  spring,  like  youth,  it  yields  an  acid  taste; 
But  summer  doth,  like  age,  the  sourness  waste. 

Denham. 
He  knew 
For  fruit  the  grafted  pear-tree  to  dispose, 
And  tame  to  plumbs  the  sourness  of  the  sloes. 

Dryden. 
Of  acid  or  sour  one  has  a  notion  from  taste,  sour- 
ness being  one  of  those  simple  ideas  which  one  can- 
not describe.  Jlrbuthnot. 
Has  life  no  sourness,  drawn  so  near  its  end? 

Pope. 
2.  Asperity;  harshness  of  temper. 

Pelagius  caq)ed  at  the  curious  neatness  of  men's 
apparel  in  those  days,  and,  through  the  sourness  of 
his  disposition,  spoke  somewhat  too  hardly  thereof. 

Hooker. 
He  was  never  thought  to  be  of  that  superstitious 
sourness,  which  some  men  pretend  to  in  religion. 

King  Charles. 
Her  religion  is  equally  free  from  the  weakness 
of  superstition  and  the  sourness  of  enthusiasm:  it  is 
not  of  an  uncomfortable  melancholy  nature.  Jlddis. 
Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseness  min- 
gle with  our  serious  frame  of  mind.  Nelson. 
So'ursop,   sour'sop.    n.   s.    [guanabanus, 
Lat.]  Custard  apple. 

It  grows  in  several  parts  of  the  Spanish  West- 
Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  fruits.    Miller. 
Sous,  souse,  or  s66.3JS  n.  s.  [sol,  Fr.]     A 
small  denomination  of  money. 

Souse,  souse.313  n.  s.  \_soute,  salt,  Dutch.] 

1.  Pickle  made  of  salt. 

2.  Any  thing  kept  parboiled  in  salt  pickle. 

And  he  that  can  rear  up  a  pig  in  his  house, 
Hath  cheaper  his  bacon,  and  sweeter  his  sowse. 

Tttsser. 

All-saints,  do  lay  for  pork  and  souse, 
For  sprats  and  spurlings  for  your  house.        Tusser. 

To  Souse,  souse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  parboil,  or  steep  in  pickle. 

Oil,  though  it  stink,  they  drop  by  drop  impart; 
But  souse  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  heart. 

Pope- 

2.  To  throw  into  water.  A  ludicrous 
sense. 

They  soused  me  into  the  Thames  with  as  little 
remorse  as  they  drown  blind  puppies.     Shakspeare. 

Who  those  were  that  run  away, 
And  yet  gave  out  th'  had  won  the  day; 
Although  the  rabble  soms'cJ  them  for't 
O'er  head  and  ears  in  mud  and  dirt.  Butler. 

They  soused  me  over  head  and  ears  in  water 
when  a  boy,  so  that  I  am  now  one  of  the  most  case- 
hardened  of  the  Ironsides.  Jlddison. 

To  Souse,  souse,  v.  n.  [Qf  this  word  1 
know  not  the  original:  it  must  come 
from  sous,  or  dessous,  down,  Fr.]  To 
fall  as  a  bird  on  its  prey. 

Thus  on  some  silver  swan  or  tim'rous  hare, 
Jove's  bird  comes  sousing  down  from  upper  air; 
Her  crooked  talons  truss  the  fearful  prey, 
Then  out  of  sight  she  soars.  Dryden. 

Jove's  bird  will  souse  upon  th'  tim'rous  hare, 
And  tender  kids  with  his  sharp  talons  tear. 

Dryden,  jun. 

To  Souse,  souse,  v.  a.  To  strike  with 
sudden  violence,  as  a  bird  strikes  his 
prey. 

The  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  airy  tow'rs, 
To  sowse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. 

Shakspeare. 

Souse,  souse,  adv.  With  sudden  violence. 
A  low  word. 

Such  make  a  private  study  of  the  street, 
And,  looking  full  at  ev'ry  man  they  meet, 


Run  souse  against  his  chaps,  who  stands  amazVI, 
To  find  tbey  did  not  see,  but  only  gaz'd.       Young. 

So'uterkain,  soo-ler-rane'.313  n.  s.  [sou- 
terrain,  Fr.]  A  grotto  or  cavern  in  the 
ground.     Not  English. 

Defences  against  extremities  of  heat,  as  shade, 
grottos,  or  souterrains,  are  necessary  preservatives 
of  health.  Jlrbuthnot. 

SOUTH,  sou?/*.313  n.  s.  [ju¥>,  Sax.  suyd, 
Dutch;  sud,  French.] 

1 .  Thc^>art  where  the  sun  is  to  us  at  noon: 
opposed  to  north. 

East  and  west  have  no  certain  points  of  heaven, 
but  north  and  south  are  fixed;  and  seldom  the  far 
southern  people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but 
contrariwise.  Bacon. 

2.  The  southern  regions  of  the  globe. 
The  queen  of  the  south.  Bible. 

From  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter,  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer's  heat.  Milton. 

3.  The  wind  that  blows  from  the  south. 
All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you, 

You  shames  of  Rome,  you!  Shakspeare. 

South,   sou^A.313   adj.  [from   the   noun.] 
Southern;  meridional. 
One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  south  sea.     Shaksp. 
How  thy  garments  are  warm  when  he  quieteth 
the  earth  by  the  south  wind.  Job. 

Mean  while  the  south  wind  arose,  and  with  black 
wings, 
Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove. 

Milton. 

South,  sou^A.  adv. 

1.  Toward  the  south. 

His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king.     Shaksp. 

2.  From  the  south. 

Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keeping,  ga- 
ther in  a  fair  and  dry  day,  and  when  the  wind 
bloweth  not  south.  Bacon. 

Southea'st,  sdvU/z-eest'.  n.s.  [south  and 
east.~\  The  point  between  the  east  and 
south;  the  point  of  winter  sunrise. 

The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall  against 
the  south  or  southeast  sun,  doth  hasten  their  ripen- 
ing. Bacon. 

The  three  seas  of  Italy,  the  Inferiour  towards 
the  southeast,  the  Ionian  towards  the  south,  and  the 
Adriatick  on  the  northeast  side,  were  commanded 
by  three  different  nations.  Jlrbuthnot. 

SOUTHERLY,    SUTH'ur-le,    OT    SOUTH'UT-le. 

adj.  [from  south.~\ 

1.  Belonging  to  any  of  the  points  deno- 
minated from  the  south;  not  absolutely 
southern. 

2.  Lying  toward  the  south. 

Unto  such  as  live  under  the  pole,  that  is  only 
north  which  is  above  them,  that  is  only  southerly 
which  is  below  them.  Brown. 

Two  other  country  hills  give  us  a  view  of  the  most 
easterly,  westerly,  and  southerly  parts  of  England. 

Graunt. 

3.  Coming  from  about  the  south. 

I  am  but  mad  north,  northwest:  when  the  wind 
is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 

Shakspeare. 

So'uthern,  soviTH'urn,  or  suTH'urn.  adj. 
[r-ubertne,  Saxon;  from  suuth.~\ 

1.  Belonging  to  the  south;  meridional. 

Frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere, 
And  rots  with  endless  rain  th'  unwholesome  year. 

Dryden* 

2.  Lying  toward  the  south. 

Why  mourn  I  not  for  thee, 
And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears? 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Coming  from  the  south. 
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The  soic  gelder's  horn  has  something  musical  in 
it,  but  this  is  seldom  heard.  Spectator. 

2.  Perhaps  from  sow  might  come  sowen, 
swen,  swine;  ppina,  Saxon. 

And  wast  thou  fain 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  short  and  musty  straw!  Shakspeare. 

3.  An  oblong  mass  of  lead.       Ainsworth. 

4.  [millepeda,  Lat]     An  insect;  a  mille- 
pede. 

So'wbread,    sou'bred.    n.  s.    [cyclamen, 

Latin.]     A  plant. 
To   SOW,    so-32*  v.  n.  [saian,  Gothick; 
papan,  Sax.  sayen,  Dutch.]  To  scatter 
seed  in  order  to  a  harvest. 

The  one  belongeth  unto  them  that  seek,  the  other 
unto  them  that  have  found  happiness:  they  that  pray 
do  but  yet  sow,  they  that  give  thanks  declare  they 
have  reaped.  Hooker. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.   Psalms. 
He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  reap  corruption; 
but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit,  shall  reap  life  ever- 
lasting. Ualalians. 
Sotv  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  and  reap  in 
mercy.  Hosea. 
To  Sow,  so.  v.  a.  part.  pass.  sown. 
1.  To  scatter  in  the  ground,  in  order  to 
growth;  to  propagate  by  seed. 

Like  was  not  to  be  found, 
Save  in  that  soil  where  all  good  things  did  grow, 

And  freely  sprung  out  of  the  fruitful  ground 
As  incorrupted  nature  did  them  sow    Fairy  Queen. 

From  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd. 

Shakspeare. 
I  sow  my  law  in  you,  and  it  shall  bring  fruit  in 
you.  2  Esdras. 

Many  plants  which  grow  in  the  hotter  countries, 
being  set  in  the  colder,  will,  being  sown  of  seeds 
late  in  the  spring  come  up,  and  abide  most  part  of 
the  summer.  Bacon. 

When  to  turn 
The  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  sow  the  corn, 
I  sing,  Mecaenas.  Dryden. 

The  proud  mother  views  her  precious  brood, 
And  happier  branches,  which  she  never  sow'd. 

Dryden. 
I.  To  spread;  to  propagate. 

Frowardness  is  in  his  heart:  he  deviseth  mischief 
continually,  he  soweth  discord.  Proverbs. 

To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown. 

Milton. 
Since  then  they  stand  secur'd  by  being  join'd, 
'Twere  worthy  a  king's  head  to  sow  division, 
And  seeds  of  jealousy,  to  loose  those  bonds.    Rowe. 

Born  to  afflict  my  Marcia's  family, 
And  soio  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers. 

Jiddison. 
>.  To  impregnate  or  stock  with  seed. 
He  shall  give  the  rain  of  thy  seed,  that  thou  shalt 
sow  the  ground  withal.  Isaiah. 

The  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field,  capable 
of  great  improvement;  and  it  is  the  worst  hus- 
bandry in  the  world  to  soio  it  with  trifles  or  imper- 
tinencies.  //a/e. 

4.  To  besprinkle. 

He  sow'd  with  stars  the  heav'n,  thick  as  a  field. 

Milton. 
Morn  new-sote'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 

Milton. 
To  Sow,  so.  v.  a.  [for  sew.~]    To  join  by 
needlework. 
Some  tree,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together 
jote'd, 
And  girded  on,  may  cover  round.  Milton. 

To  Sowce,  souse.323  v.  a.   To  throw  into 
the  water.     See  Souse. 
He  sowced  me  up  to  the  middle  in  the  pond. 

L' Estrange. 
Than  dogs  and  cats  do  sow  gelders.         IJudibras.  |So'wek,  so'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  sow.l 


Men's  bodies  are  heavier  when  southern  winds 
blow  than  when  northern.  Bacon. 

So'uth-rnwood,  siVrH'urn-wi'id.  n.  s. 
[pufcepnpubu.  Sax.  abrotanum,  Lat.] 
A  plant  that  agrees  in  most  parts  with 
the  wormwood,  from  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  separate  it.  Miller. 

So'uthing,  souni'ing.  adj.  [from  south.~j 
Going  toward  the  south. 

I  will  conduct  thee  on  thy  way, 
When  next  the  southern  sun  iuflames  the  day.  Dryd. 

So'uthing,  soviTH'ing.  n.  s.  Tendency  to 
the  south. 

Not  far  from  hence,  if  I  observ'd  aright 
The  southing  of  the  stars  and  polar  light, 
Sicilia  lies.  Dryden. 

So'uthmost,  sou^A'most.  adj.  [from 
south.~\    Furthest  toward  the  south. 

Next  Chemos,  th'  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 
From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
OCsouihmost  Abarim.  Milton. 

So'uthsay,  s6u*/*'sa.316  n.  s.  [properly 
soothsay.]    Prediction. 

All  those  were  idle  tho'-.ghts  and  fantasies, 
Devices,  dreams,  opinions  unsound, 
Shews,  visions,  southsmjs,  and  prephecies, 
And  all  that  feigned  is,  as  leasiugs,  tales,  and  lies. 

Fairy  Queen. 
To  So'uthsay,  sduJ/t'sa.  v.n.  [see  Sooth- 
say.] To  predict. 

Young  men,  hovering  between  hope  and  fear, 
might  easily  be  carried  into  the  superstition  of  south- 
saying  by  names.  Camden. 
So'uthsayeh,  souM'sa-ur.  n.  s.  [proper- 
ly soothsayer.     See  Soothsayer.]     A 
predicter. 
So'uthward,    sotWAvard,    or   sfiTH'urd. 
adv.  [from  south.j    Toward  the  south. 
A  prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  foot  square,  is  at 
liberty   to  walk    twenty  foot  southward,  but  not 
northward.  Locke. 

Every  life,  from  the  dreary  months, 
Flies  conscious  southward.  Thomson. 

So'uthward,  sovuA'ward,  or  s&TH'ilrd. 
n.  s.    The  southern  regions. 

Countries  are  more  fruitful  to  the  southward  than 

in  the  northern  parts.  Raleigh. 

Southwe'st,  soojA-west'.  n.  s.  [south  and 

west.]     Point  between   the    south  and 

west;  winter  sunset. 

Phenice  is  an  haven  of  Crete,  and  lieth  toward 

the  southwest.  Jlcts. 

The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall  against 

the  south  or  southeast  sun,  doth  hasten  their  coming 

on  and  ripening;  and  the  southeast  is  found  to  be 

better  than  the  southioest,  though  the  southwest  be 

the  hotter  coast.  Bacon. 

SO'UVEJVAAfCE,  sodv'nanse.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 

Remembrance;     memory.     A    French 

word  which,  with  many  more,  is  now 

happily  disused. 

If  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscreance, 
Life  will  I  grant  thee  for  thy  valiance, 
And  all  thy  wrongs  will  wipe  out  of  my  souvenance. 

Spenser. 

Gave  wond'rous  great  countenance  to  the  knight, 

That  of  his  way  he  had  no  souvenance, 

Nor  care  of  vow'd  revenge.  Spenser. 

Sow,  sou.322  n.s.  [pugn,  Sax.  soeg,  souwe, 

Patch.] 
I.  A  female  pig;  the  female  of  a  boar. 
Boars  have  great  fangs,  sows  much  less.    Bacon. 
A  fow  beneath  an  oak  shall  lie  along, 
All  white  herself,  and  white  her  thirty  young. 

Dryden. 
For  which  they  scorn  and  hate  them  worse 


1.  He  that  sprinkles  the  seed. 

A  sower  went  forth  to  sow.  Matthew. 

It  is  thrown  round,  as  grain  by  a  skilful  sou-er. 

Derham. 

2.  A  scatterer. 

Terming  Paul  and  his  doctrine  a  sower  of  words, 
a  very  babbler  or  trifler.  Hukcioill. 

3.  A  breeder;  a  promoter. 
They  are  sowers  of  suits  which  make  the  court 

swell,  and  the  country  pine.  Bacon. 

So'wins,  sou'inz.323  n.  s.  Flummery  made 
of  oatmeal  somewhat  soured. 

These  sowins,  that  is,  flummery,  being  blended 
together,  produce  good  yeast.  Mortimer. 

See  where  Norah  with  the  sowins  comes.   Swift. 
To  Sowl,  soul.323  v.  a.  [from  sow,  as  hogs 
are  pulled  by  dogs,  Skinner;  from  sole, 
a  strap,  a  rein,  Kennel.]  To  pull  by  the 
ears. 

He'll  go  and  sowl  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by 
the  ears.  Shakspeare. 

Sown,  sone.    The  participle  of  sow.  It  is 
used  barbarously  by  Swift  for  sewed. 

A  goodly  country,  naturally  beautified  with  roses, 
sown  with  pease.  Ileylin. 

An  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  beds,  sown  toge- 
ther, made  up  the  breadth  and  length.       Gulliver. 

So'wthistle,    sou'^/us-sl.472    n.   s.    [son- 
chius,  Latin.]    A  weed. 

Sowthistles  though  coneys  eat,  yet  sheep  and  cat- 
tle will  not  touch;  the  milk  of  which,  rubbed  on 
warts,  weareth  them  away,  which  sheweth  it  is 
corrosive.  Bacon. 

Spaad,  spade,  n.  s.  [stella  terra,  Latin.] 
A  kind  of  mineral. 

English  talc,  of  which  the  coarser  sort  is  called 
plaister;  the  finer,  spaad,  earth-flax,  or  salaman- 
der's hair.  Woodward. 
Space,  spase.  n.  s.  [sfiatium,  Latin.] 
1.  Room;  local  extension. 

Space  is  the  relation  of  distance  between  any  two 
bodies  or  points.  Locke. 

Oh,  undistinguish'd  space  of  woman's  wit! 

Shakspeare. 
This  which  yields  or  fills  all  space.  Milton. 

Pure  space  is  capable  neither  of  resistance  nor 
motion.  Locke. 

Space  and  motion  can  never  be  actually  infinite: 
they  have  a  power  only  and  a  capacity  of  being 
increased  without  end:  so  that  no  space  can  be  as- 
signed so  vast,  but  still  a  larger  may  be  imagined; 
no  motion  so  swift  or  languid,  but  a  greater  velocity 
or  slowness  may  still  be  conceived.  Bentley. 

I.  Any  quantity  of  place. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp, 
And  the  rich  east  to  boot.  Shakspeare. 

There  was  but  two  ways  to  escape;  the  one 
through  the  woods,  about  ten  miles'  space  to  Walpo. 

Knolles. 
In  such  a  great  ruin,  where  the  fragments  are 
great  and  hard,  it  is  not  possible  they  should  be  so 
adjusted  in  their  fall,  but  that  they  would  lie  hol- 
low, and  many  unfilled  spaces  would  be  intercepted 
amongst  them.  Burnt'. 

Measuring  first  with  careful  eyes 
The  space  his  spear  could  reach,  aloud  he  cries. 

Dryden. 

I.  Quantity  of  time. 

There  is  a  competent  time  allowed  every  man, 
and,  as  it  is  certain  death  is  the  conclusion  of  it.  'tis 
possible  some  space  before  death.  Hammond. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night, 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquish'd.  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph, 
Confounded,  though  immortal  Milton. 

In  a  lever  the  motion  can  be  continued  onlj  for 
so  short  a  s]iacc,  as  may  be  answerable  to  that  little 
distance  betwixt  the  fulcimcut  and  ths  weight 

il  ill  ins. 

God  may  defer  his  judgments  lor  a  time,  and  give 
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a  people  a  longer  space  of  repentance;  he  may  stay 
till  the  iniquities  of  a  nation  be  full;  but  sooner  or 
later  they  have  reason  to  expect  his  vengeance. 

Tiilotson. 

The  lives  of  great  men  cannot  be  writ  with  any 

tolerable  degree  of  elegance  or  exactness,  within  a 

short  space  after  their  decease.  Jlddison. 

4.  A  small  time;  a  while. 

Sith  for  me  ye  fight,  to  me  this  grace 
Both  yield,  to  stay  your  deadly  strife  a  space. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Compassion  quell'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrain'd  excess 

Milton. 
SPA'CIOUS,  spa'shiis. 3B7  adj.  \_spacieux, 
French;  spatiosus,  Latin.]      Wide;  ex- 
tensive; roomy;  not  narrow. 

The  former  buildings,  which  were  but  mean, 
contented  them  not:  spacious  and  ample  churches 
they  erected  throughout  every  city.  Hooker. 

Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty; 
And  yet  seem  cold.  Shakspeare. 

Merab  with  spacious  beauty  fills  the  sight, 
But  too  much  awe  chastis'd  the  bold  delight. 

Cowley. 
Like  an  English  gen'ral  will  I  die, 
And  all  the  ocean  make  my  spacious  grave: 
Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may  lie; 
The  sea 's  a  tomb  that's  proper  for  the  brave. 

Dry  den. 

Spa'ciously,  spa'shils-le.  adv.  [from  spa- 
cious.^    Extensively. 

Spa'ciousness,  spa'sh&s-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
spacious.^    Roominess;  wide  extension. 

Spa'ddle,  spad'dl.406  n.  s.  [diminutive  of 

spade.~]     A  little  spade. 
Others  destroy  moles  with  a  spaddle,  waiting  in 

the  mornings  and  evenings  for  them.        Mortimer. 
Spade,  spade.73  n.  s.  [ypab,  Sax.  spade, 

Islandick  and  Dutch.] 

1.  The  instrument  of  digging. 

Take  the  air  of  the  earth  new  turned  up,  by 
digging  with  the  spade,  or  standing  by  him  that 
Uiggeth  Bacon. 

Many  learned  men  affirm,  that  some  istbmes  have 
been  eat  through  by  the  sea,  and  others  cut  by  the 
spade.  Brown. 

His  next  advance  was  to  the  soldier's  trade, 
Where,  if  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  the  spade, 
His  surly  officer  ne'er  fail'd  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back.       Dryden. 

Here  nature  never  diff'rence  made 
Between  the  sceptre  and  the  spade.  Swift. 

2.  A  deer  three  years  old.        Ainsworth. 

3.  A  suit  of  cards. 
Spa'debone,  spade'bone.    n.  s.  [named 

from  the  form.]    The  shoulderblade. 
By  th'  shoulder  of  a  ram,  from  off  the  right  side 
par'd, 
Which  usually  they  boil,  the  spade-bone  being  bar'd. 

Drayton. 
Spadi'ceous,  spa-dish'us.  adj.  [spadiceus, 
Latin.]  Of  a  light  red. 

Of  those  five  Scaliger  beheld,  though  one  was 

spadiceous,  or  of  a  light  red,  and  two  inclining  to 

red,  yet  was  there  not  any  of  this  complexion  among 

them.  Brown. 

Spadi'lle,  spa-dil'.  n.  s.  [sfiadille,  or  es- 

padille,  French.]    The  ace  of  spades  at 

ombre. 

Spagy'rick,  spa-jer'rik.  adj.  [sfiagyricus, 

Latin.     A  word  coined  by  Paracelsus 

from  sfiaher,  a   searcher,  Teutonick.] 

Chymical. 

Spa'gyrist,  spa-jer'rist.  n.  «.    A  chymist. 

This  change  is  so  unexampled,  that  though  among 

the  more  curious  spagyrists  it  be  very  well  known, 

'jet  many  naturalists  cannot  easily  believe  it.  Boyle. 


Spake,  spake.   The  old  preterit  of  speak. 
So  spake  the  archangel  Michael,  then  paus'd. 

Milton. 
Spall,  spawl.  n.  s.  [espaule,  Fr.]  Shoul- 
der.   Out  of  use. 

Their  mighty  strokes  their  habergions  dismay'd, 
And  naked  made  each  other's  manly  spalles-  Fairfax. 

Spalt  or  spelt,  spa.lt.  n.  s.  A  white,  scaly, 
shining  stone,  frequently  used  to  pro- 
mote the  fusion  of  metals.  Bailey. 

SPAN,  span.  n.  s.  [f  pan,  r-ponne,  Saxon; 
sjianna,  Italian;  span,  Dutch.  Per- 
haps originally  the  expansion  of  the 
hand.] 

1.  The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb 
to  the  end  of  the  little  finger  extended; 
nine  inches. 

A  foot,  the  length  of  it,  is  a  sixth  part  of  the 
fathom;  a  span,  one  eighth}  a  palm,  or  hand's 
breadth,  one  twenty-fourth;  a  thumb's  breadth,  or 
inch,  one  seventy-second;  and  a  fore-finger's 
breadth,  one  ninety-sixth.  Holder. 

Will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  vast  proportion  of  his  infinite, 
And  buckle  in  a  waste  most  fathomless, 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons?  Shakspeare. 

Sum  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage, 

That  the  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age.  Shakspeare. 

When  I  removed  the  one,  although  but  at  the 
distance  of  a  span,  the  other  would  stand  like  Her- 
cules's  pillar.  Brown. 

2.  Any  short  duration. 
You  have  scarce  time 

To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span, 

To  keep  your  earthly  audit.  Shakspeare. 

The  virgin's  part,  the  mother,  and  the  wife, 
So  well  she  acted  in  this  span  of  life.  Waller. 

Then  conscience,  unrestrain'd  by  fears,  began 
To  stretch  her  limits,  and  extend  the  span.  Dryden. 

Life's  but  a  span,  I'll  every  inch  enjoy.  Farquhar. 
To  Span,  span.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  measure  by  the  hand  extended. 
Oft  on  the  well-known  spot  1  fix  my  eyes, 

And  span  the  distance  that  between  us  lies.  Tickel. 

2.  To  measure. 
My  surveyor  is  false;  the  over-great  cardinal 

Hath  shew'd  him  gold ;  my  life  is  spanned  already. 

Shakspeare. 

This  soul  doth  span  the  world,  and  hang  content 
From  either  pole  unto  the  centre; 

Where  in  each  room  of  the  well-furnish'd  tent 
He  lies  warm,  and  without  adventure.         Herbert. 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measur'd  song 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas'  ears,  counting  short  and  long.  Milton. 
Span,  span.  The  preterit  of  spin. 

Together  furiously  they  ran, 
That  to  the  ground  came  horse  and  man; 
The  blood  out  of  their  helmet's  span, 
So  sharp  were  their  encounters.  Drayton. 

Spa'n  counter,  span'koun-tfir. 
SpA'NFARTHiNG.span'far-THing.  m 

[from  span,  counter,  anc\farthing.~]  A 
play  at  which  money  is  thrown  within  a 
span  or  mark. 

Tell  the  king,  that  for  his  father's  sake,  Henry  V. 
in  whose  time  boys  went  to  spancounter  for  French 
crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall  reign.      Shakspeare. 

Boys  shall  not  play 
At  spancounter  or  blowpoint,  but  shall  pay 
Toll  to  some  courtier.  Donne. 

His  chief  solace  is  to  steal  down,  and  play  at 
spanfarthing  with  the  page.  Sivift. 

To  Spane,  spane.  v.  a.  To  wean  a  child. 
Spang,    spang,   n.  s.    \_spange,    Dutch.] 


n.     s. 


This  word  seems  to  have  signified  a 
cluster  of  shining  bodies. 

The  colours  that  shew  best  by  candlelight  are 
white,  carnation,  and  a  kind  of  sea- water  green; 
and  ouches  or  spangs,  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost, 
so  they  are  of  most  glory.  Bacon. 

Spa'ngle,  spang'gl.406  n.  s.  [spange,  Ger- 
man; a  buckle,  a  locket;  whence  oher 
spangen,  ear-rings.] 

1 .  A  small  plate  or  boss  of  shining  metal 

2.  Any  thing  sparkling  and  shining. 
As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 

The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead.  F.  Queen 

Thus  in  a  starry  night  fond  children  cry 
For  the  rich  spangles  that  adorn  the  sky.      Waller. 
The  twinkling  spangles,   the  ornaments  of  the 
upper  world,  lose  their  beauty  and  magnificence: 
vulgar  spectators  see  them  but  as  a  confused  hud- 
dle of  petty  illuminants.  Glanville. 
That  now   the  dew  with  spangles  deck'd  the 
ground, 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found.    Dryden. 

To  Spa'ngle,  spang'gl.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  besprinkle  with  spangles  or 
shining  bodies. 

They  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen. 

Shakspeare. 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face. 

Shakspeare. 
Unpin  that  spangled  breastplate  which  you  wear, 
That  the  eyes  of  busy  fools  may  be  stopt  there. 

Donne. 
Four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus;  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus.  Millon. 

Then  appear'd 
Spangling  the  hemisphere,  then  first  adorn'd, 
With  the  bright  luminaries  that  set  and  rose. 

Milton. 
He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies, 
Where  the  most  sprightly  azure  pleas'd  the  eyes; 
This  he  with  starry  vapours  spangles  all, 
Took  in  their  prime,  ere  they  grow,  rise,  and  fall. 

Cowlty, 
The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heav'ns,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim.  Spectator. 

SpA'NiEL,span'yel.113  281n.s.  [Jiispaniolug, 
Latin;  espagneul,  French.] 

1.  A  dog  used  for  sports  in  the  field,  re- 
markable for  sagacity  and  obedience. 

Divers  days  I  followed  his  steps  till  I  found  him, 
having  newly  met  with  an  excellent  spaniel  belong- 
ing to  his  dead  companion.  Sidney. 

There  are  arts  to  reclaim  the  wildest  men,  as 
there  are  to  make  spaniels  fetch  and  carry ;  chide 
'em  often,  and  feed  'em  seldom.  Dryden. 

2.  A  low,  mean,  sneaking  fellow;  a  cour- 
tier; a  dedicator;  a  pensioner;  a  depen- 
dant; a  placeman. 

I  mean  sweet  words, 
Low-crooked  curtesies,  and  base  spaniel-l awning. 

Shakspeare. 
I  am  your  spaniel;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me  I  will  fawn  on  you .  Shaksp. 
To  Spa'niel,  span'yel.  v.  n.  [from  the 

noun.]  To  fawn;  to  play  the  spaniel. 
Spanish   Broom,  span'nish-br66m.  n.  8. 
[genista  juncea,  Lat.]  A  plant  so  called, 
as  being  a  native  of  Spain.  Miller. 

Spanish  Fly,  span'nish-fli.  n.  a.  [cantha- 
ris,  Latin.]  A  venomous  fly  that  shines 
like  gold,  and  breeds  in  the  tops  of 
ashes,  olives,  &c.  It  is  used  to  raise 
blisters. 
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Spanish  Am*,  span'nlsh-nut.  n.  s.  [sisy- 

rinc/iium,  Latin.]   A  plant.  Miller. 

Spa'nker,  spangk'ur.  n.  s.  A  small  coin. 

Your  cure  too  costs  you  but  a  spanker.  Deiiham. 

Spa'nner,  span'nur.  n.  s.    The  lock  of  a 

fusee  or  carabine.  Bailey. 

My  prince's  court  is  now  full  of  nothing  but  buff 

coats,  spanners,  and  musket-rests.  Htwel. 

Spar,  spar.  n.  s. 

1.  Marcasite. 

Spar  is  a  mixed  body,  consisting  of  crystal,  incor- 
porated sometimes  with  lac  lunas,  and  sometimes 
with  other  mineral,  stony,  earthy,  or  metallick  mat- 
ter. Woodward. 

Some  stones,  as  spar  of  lead,  dissolved  in  proper 
menstruums,  become  salts.  JVetoion. 

2.  \_8fiarre,  Dut.]  A  small  beam;  the  bar 
of  a  gate. 

To  Spar,  spar.  v.  n.  To  fight  with  prelu- 
sive strokes. 
To   Spar,  spar.  v.  a.  [rpappan,  Saxon; 
sfierren,  German.]  To  shut;  to  close;  to 
bar. 

And  if  he  chance  come  when  I  am  abroad, 
Sparre  the  yate  fast  for  fear  of  fraud ; 
Ne  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best, 
Open  the  door  at  his  request.  Spenser. 

Yet  for  she  yode  thereat  half  agast, 
And  Kiddie  the  door  sparred  after  her  fast.  Spenser. 

Six  gates  i'  th'  city  with  massy  staples, 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
Spar  up  the  sons  of  Troy.  Shakspeare. 

Spa'rable,   spar'a-bl.   n.   s.    [rpappan, 

Saxon,  to  fasten.]  Small  nails. 
Spa'radrap,  spar'a-drap.  n.  s.  [Tn  phar- 
macy.] A  cerecloth. 

With  application  of  the  common  sparadrap  for 
issues,  this  ulcer  was  by  a  fontanel  kept  open. 

Wiseman. 
To  SPARE,  spare,  v.  a.  [r-papan,  Sax. 
sfiaeren,  Dutch;  esftargner,  Fr.] 

1.  To  use  frugally;  not  to  waste;  not  to 
consume. 

Thou  thy  father's  thunder  didst  not  spare.  Milton. 

2.  To  have  unemployed;  to  save  from  any 
particular  use. 

All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  necessary 
cares  of  his  weighty  charge,  he  bestowed  on  prayer, 
and  serving  of  God:  he  oftentimes  spent  the  night 
alone  in  church,  praying;  his  head-piece,  gorget, 
and  gauntlets  lying  by  him.  Knolles. 

He  had  no  bread  to  spare.  VEstrange. 

Only  the  foolish  virgins  entertained  this  foolish 
conceit,  that  there  might  be  an  overplus  of  grace 
sufficient  to  supply  their  want;  but  the  wise  knew 
not  of  any  that  they  had  to  spare,  but  supposed  all 
that  they  had  little  enough.  Tillotson. 

Let  a  pamphlet  come  in  a  proper  juncture,  and 
every  one  who  can  spare  a  shilling  shall  be  a  sub- 
scriber. Swift. 
j.  To  do  without;  to  lose  willingly. 

I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.  Shaksp. 

For  his  mind  I  do  not  care, 
That  's  a  toy  that  I  could  spare; 
Let  his  title  be  but  great, 
His  clothes  rich,  and  band  sit  neat.      Ben  Jonson. 

Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine; 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery.  Milton. 

Now  she  might  spare  the  ocean,  and  oppose 
Your  conduct  to  the  fiercest  of  her  foes.       Waller. 

The  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send; 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  tho'  often  we  may  lend. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  omit;  to  forbear. 

We  might  have  spared  our  coming.  Milton. 

Be  pleas'd  your  politicks  to  spare; 
I'm  old  enough,  and  cau  myself  take  care.  Dryden. 

5.  To  use  tenderly;  to  forbear;  to  treat 


with  pity;  not  to  afflict;   not  to  destroy; 
to  use  with  mercy. 
Spare  us,  good  Lord.  Common  Prayer. 

Who  will  set  the  discipline  of  wisdom  over  mine 
heart,  that  they  spore  me  not  for  my  ignorances? 

Ecclesiasticus. 
Doth  not  each  look  a  flash  of  lightning  feel, 
Which  spores  the  body's  sheath,  but  melts  the  steel? 

Cleave.land. 
Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
Celestial  visages.  Milton. 

Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battles  won 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone: 
Tygers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear; 
But  man  alone  can  whom  he  conquers  spare. 

Waller. 

6.  To  grant;  to  allow;  to  indulge. 

Set  me  in  the  remotest  place 
That  Neptune's  frozen  arms  embrace ; 
Where  angry  Jove  did  never  spare 
One  breath  of  kind  and  temperate  air.  Roscommon. 

7.  To  forbear  to  inflict  or  impose. 

Spare  my  remembrance;  'twas  a  guilty  day; 
And  still  the  blush  hangs  here.  Dryden. 

O  spare  this  great,  this  good,  this  aged  king, 
And  spare  your  soul  the  crime.  Dryden. 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you.  Dryd. 

To  Spare,  spare,  v.  n. 

1.  To  live  frugally;  to  be  parsimonious;  to 
be  not  liberal. 

H'  has  wherewithal:  in  him 
Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 

Shakspeare. 

Those  wants,  which  they  rather  feared  than  felt, 
would  well  euough  be  overcome  by  sparing  and  pa- 
tience. Knolles. 

In  these  relations,  although  he  be  more  sparing, 
his  predecessors  were  very  numerous.  Brown. 

Our  labours  late  and  early  every  morning, 
Midst  winter  frosts;  then,  clad  and  fed  with  sparing, 
Rise  to  our  toils.  Otwy 

God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men  to  make 
them  barely  two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to 
Aristotle  to  make  them  rational.  Locke. 

When  they  discover  tne  passionate  desire  of  fame 
in  the  ambitious  man,  they  become  sparing  and  sav- 
ing in  their  commendations;  they  envy  him  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  an  applause.  Jlddison. 

Now  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spore; 
The  next  a  fountain  spouting  through  his  heir.  Pope. 

No  statute  in  his  favour  says 
How  free  or  frugal  I  shall  pass  my  days ; 
I  who  at  sometimes  spend,  at  others,  spare, 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  care.  Pope. 

2.  To  forbear;  to  be  scrupulous. 
His  soldiers  spared  not  to  say  that  they  should  be 

unkindly  dealt  with,  if  they  were  defrauded  of  the 

spoil.  Knolles. 

To  pluck  and  eat  my  fill  I  spared  not.      Milton. 

3.  To  use  mercy;  to  forgive;  to  be  tender. 
Their  king,  out  of  a  princely  feeling,  was  sparing 

and  compassionate  towards  his  subjects.       Bacon. 

Spare,  spare,  adj. 

1.  Scanty;   not  abundant;   parsimonious; 
frugal. 

He  was  spare  but  discreet  of  speech,  better  con- 
ceiving than  delivering;  equally  stout  and  kind. 

Carew. 

Men  ought  to  beware,  that  they  use  not  exercise 
and  a  spare  diet  both.  Bacon. 

Join  with  thee  calm  peace  and  quiet; 
Spare  fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet.        Milton. 

The  masters  of  the  world  were  bred  up  with 
spare  diet;  and  the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome  felt 
no  want  of  strength,  because  they  ate  but  once  a 
day.  Locke. 

2.  Superfluous;  unwanted. 
If  that  no  spare  clothes  he  had  to  give, 

His  own  coat  he  would  cut,  and  it  distribute  glad. 

■Spenser. 
As  any  of  our  sick  waxed  well,  he  might  be  re- 


moved ;  for  which  purpose  there  were  set  forth  ten 
spare  chambers.  Bacon. 

Learning  seems  more  adapted  to  the  female 
world  than  to  the  male,  because  they  have  more 
spare  time  upon  their  hands,  and  lead  a  more 
sedentary  life.  Jlddison. 

In  my  spore  hours  you've  had  your  part; 
Ev'n  now  my  servile  hand  your  sovereign  will  obeys. 

Norris. 
Lean;  wanting  flesh;  macilent. 

O  give  me  your  spore  men,  and  spare  me  the  great 
ones.  Shakspeare. 

If  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spore  Cassius.  Shakspeare. 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spore, 
His  arms  clung  to  his  ribs.  Milton. 

Spare,  spare,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Par- 
simony; frugal  use;  husbandry.  Not  in 
use. 

Since  uncheckt  they  may, 
They  therefore  will  make  still  his  goods  their  prey, 
Without  all  spare  or  end.  Chapman. 

Our  victuals  failed  us,  though  we  had  made  good 
spare  of  them.  Bacon. 

Spa'rer,  spa'rur.98  n.  3.  [from  spare.'] 
One  who  avoids  expense. 

By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater 
sparer  than  a  saver;  for  though  he  had  such  means 
to  accumulate,  yet  his  forts,  garrisons,  and  his 
feastings,  wherein  he  was  only  sumptuous,  could  not 
but  soak  his  exchequer.  Wotton. 

Spa'rerib,  spare'rib.  n.  s.  \jfiare  and 
rib.]  Ribs  cut  away  from  the  body,  and 
having  on  them  spare  or  little  flesh:  as, 
a  s/iarerib  of  pork. 

Spargefa'ction,  spar-je-fak'shun.  n.  s. 
[sfiargo,  Latin.]  The  act  of  sprinkling. 

Spa'ring,  spa' ring.410  adj.  [from  sfiare.] 

1.  Scarce;  little. 

Of  this  there  is  with  yoa  sparing  memory,  or 
none;  but  we  have  large  knowledge  thereof .  Bacon. 

2.  Scanty;  not  plentiful. 

If  much  exercise,  then  use  a  plentiful  diet;  and  if 
sparing  diet,  then  little  exercise.  Bacon. 

Good  air,  solitary  groves,  and  sparing  diet,  suffi- 
cient to  make  you  fancy  yourself  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  desert.  Pope. 

3.  Parsimonious;  not  liberal. 

Virgil  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can 
never  be  translated  as  he  ought  in  any  modern 
tongue.  Dryden. 

Though  sparing  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent, 
He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent.    Dryden. 

Spa'ringly,  spa'rlng-le.  adv.  [from  sfia- 
ring.] 

1.  Not  abundantly. 

Give  us  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  shew  you  far  off 
The  dauphin's  meaning?  Shakspeare. 

The  borders  whereon  you  plant  fruit-trees  should 
be  large,  and  set  with  fine  flowers;  but  thin  and 
sparingly,  lest  they  deceive  the  trees.  Bacon. 

2.  Frugally;  parsimoniously;  not  lavishly. 

High  titles  of  honour  were  in  the  king's  minority 
sparingly  granted,  because  dignity  then  waited  on 
desert.  Hayward. 

Commend  but  sparingly  whom  thou  dost  love; 
But  less  condemn  whom  thou  dost  not  approve. 

Denham. 

3.  With  abstinence. 

Christians  are  obliged  to  taste  even  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life  but  sparingly.  Atterbxiry. 

4.  Not  with  great  frequency. 

The  morality  of  a  grave  sentence,  affected  by 

Lucan,  is  more  sparingly  used  by  Virgil.    Dryden. 

Our  sacraments  which  had  been  frequented  with 
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so  much  zeal,  were  approached  more  sparingly. 

Jitterbury 

5.  Cautiously;  tenderly. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  spar- 
ingly used;  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field,  with- 
out coining  home  to  any  man.  Bacon. 

SPARK,  spark.78  n.  s.  [r-peajica,  Saxon; 

sparke,  Dutch.] 
1.  A    small  particle  of  fire,  or   kindled 

matter. 

If  any  marvel  how  a  thing,  in  itself  so  weak, 
could  import  any  great  danger,  they  must  consider 
not  so  much  how  smaii  the  spark  is  that  flietb  up, 
as  how  apt  things  about  it  are  to  take  fire.  Hooker. 

I  am  about  to  weep;  buc  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  my  drops  of  tears  I'll  turn 
To  sparks  of  fire.  Shakspeare. 

I  was  no)  forgetful  of  the  sparks  which  some 
men's  distempers  formerly  studied  to  kindle  in  par- 
liaments. King  Charles. 

In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  source  unknown 
Tho>-e  seeds  of  fire  that  fatal  birth  disclose; 

And  first  few  scatt'ring  sparks  about  were  blown, 
Big  with  the  flames  that  to  our  ruin  rose.    Dryden. 

Oh,  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire. 
The  last,  the  meanest,  of  your  sons  inspire! 
3.  Any  thing  shining. 

We  have,  here  and  there,  a  little  clear  light, 
some  sparks  of  bright  knowledge.  Locke. 

3.  Any  thing  vivid  or  active. 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 
Down,  down  to  hell,  and  say  1  sent  thee  thither. 

Shakspeare- 

4.  A  lively,  showy,  splendid,  gay  man.  It 
is  commonly  used  in  contempt. 

How  many  huffing  sparks  have  we  seen,  that  in 
the  same  day  have  been  both  the  idols  and  the  scorn 
of  the  same  slaves  VEstrange. 

A  spark  like  thee,  of  the  mankilling  trade, 
Fell  sick.  Dryden. 

As  for  the  disputes  of  sharpers,  we  don't  read  of 
any  provisions  made  for  the  honours  of  such  sparks. 

'  *  Collier. 

The  finest  sparks  and  cleanest  beaux, 
Drip  from  the  shoulders  to  the  toes.  Prior. 

1,  who  have  been  the  poet's  spark  to-day, 
Will  now  become  the  champion  of  his  play. 

Granville. 

Unlucky  as  Fungoso  in  the  play, 
These  sparks  with  aukward  vanity  display 
What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday. 


Pope. 
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5.  A  lover. 

To  Spark,  spark,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  emit  particles  of  fire;  to  sparkle. 

Not  in  use. 

Fair  is  my  love, 
When  the  rose  in  her  cheek  appears, 
Or  in  her  eyes  the  fire  of  life  doth  spark.    Spenser. 

Spa'rkful,    spark'ful.    adj.   [spark    and 
full']  Lively;  brisk;  airy.  Not  used. 

Hitherto  will  our  sparkful  youth  laugh  at  their 
great  grandfather's  English,  who  had  more  care  to 
do  well  than  to  speak  minion-like.  Camden. 

Spa'rkish,  sparti'ish.  adj.  [from  s/iark,~] 

1.  Airy;  gay.  A  low  word.  It  is  common- 
ly applied  to  men  rather  than  women. 

Is  any  thing  more  sparkish  and  better-humour'd 
than  Venus's  accosting  ber  son  in  the  desarts  of 
Libya?  Walsh. 

2.  Showy;  well-dressed;  fine. 

A  daw,  to  be  sparkish,  trick'd  himself  up  with  all 
the  gay  feathers  he  could  muster.         VEstrange. 

Spa'rkle,  spar'kl.406  n.  s.  [from  spark.] 
1.  A  spark;  a  small  particle  of  fire. 
He,  with  repeated  strokes 
Of  clashing  flints,  their  hidden  fires  provokes; 
Short  flame  succeeds;  a  bed  of  wither'd  leaves 
The  dying  sparkles  in  their  fall  receives: 
Caught  into  life,  in  fiery  fumes  they  rise, 


And,  fed  with  stronger  food,  invade  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

2.  Any  luminous  particle. 

To  detract  from  the  dignity  thereof,  were  to  in- 
jure even  God  himself,  who,  being  that  light  which 
none  can  approach  unto,  hath  sent  out  these  lights 
whereof  we  are  capable,  even  as  so  many  sparkles 
resembling  the  bright  fountain  from  which  they  rise. 

Hooker. 

When  reason's  lamp,  which,  like  the  sun  in  sky, 
Throughout  man's  little  world  her  beams  did  spread, 

Is  now  become  a  sparkle,  which  doth  lie 
Under  the  ashes,  half  extinct  and  dead.       Davies. 

Ah!  then  thy  once-lov'd  Eloisa  see! 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me: 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  die, 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye.  Pope. 

To  Spa'rkle,  spar'kl.   v.  n.   [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks. 

2.  To  issue  in  sparks. 

The  bold  design 
PleasM  highly  those  infernal  states,  and  joy 
Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes.  Milton. 

3.  To  shine;  to  glitter. 

A  hair  seen  in  a  microscope  loses  its  former  co- 
lour, and  is  in  a  great  measure  pellucid,  with  a 
mixture  of  some  bright  sparkling  colours,  such  as 
appear  from  the  refi  action  of  diamonds.         Locke. 

Politulus  is  a  fine  young  gentleman,  who  sparkles 
in  all  the  shining  things  of  dress  and  equipage. 

Watts. 

4.  To  emit  little  bubbles  as  liquor  in  a 
glass. 

Spa'rklinglv,  spark'ling-le.  adv.  [from 
sparkling.]     With  vivid  and  twinkling 

lustre. 

Diamonds  sometimes  would  look  more  sparkling- 

ly  than  they  were  wont,  and  sometimes  far  more 

dull  than  ordinary.  Boyle. 

Spa'rklingness,    spark'Hng-nes.     n.    s. 

[trom  spurkling.]   Vivid  and  twinkling 

lustre. 

I  havp  nhsftrvpd  a  manifestly  greater  clearness 
and  sparklingness  at   sometimes    thau  at  others, 
though  I  could  not  refer  it  to  the  superficial  clear- 
ness or  foulness  of  the  stone.  Boyle. 
Spa'krow,  spar'ro.87  327  n.  s.  [rpeappa, 
Saxon;  fiasser,  Lat.J  A  small  bird. 

Dismay'd  not  this 
Macbeth  and  Banquo? — Yes, 
As  sparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion.     Shaksp. 
There  is  a  great  probability  that  a  thousand  spar- 
rows will  fly  away  at  the  sight  of  a  hawk  among 
them  Walts. 

Spa'rhowhawk    or    Sfiarhaivk,    spar'ro- 
hawk.  n.  s.  [rpearihapoc,  Saxon.]  The 
female  of  the  musket  hawk.     Hanmer. 
Spa'rrowgrass,  spar'io-gras.  n.  s.  [cor- 
rupted from  asfiaraijus.] 

Your  infant  pease  to  sparrowgrass  prefer, 
Which  to  the  supper  you  may  best  defer.        King. 
Spa'rry,  spar're.82 adj.  [from  spar.]  Con- 
sisting of  spar. 

In  which  manner  spar  is  usually  found  herein, 
and  other  minerals,  or  such  as  are  of  some  observa- 
ble figure;  of  which  sort  are  the  sparry  striae,  or 
icicles,  called  stalactitae.  Woodward. 

Spasm,  spazm.  n.  s.  [spasme,  Fr.  irT*^*  ] 
Convulsion;    violent    and    involuntary 
contraction  of  any  part. 
All  the  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony.  Milton. 

Wounds  are  subject  to  pain,  inflammation,  spasm. 

Wiseman. 

Carminative  things  dilute  and  relax;  because 

wind  occasions  a  spasm  or  convulsion  in  some  part. 

Jlrbuthnot, 


Spa'smodick,  spaz-mod'ik.809  adj.  [spas- 
modiquc,  Fr.  from  spasm.]  Convulsive. 

Spat,  spat.  The  preterit  of  spit. 

And  when  he  had  spat  on  the  ground,  he  anointed 
his  eyes.  Gospel. 

Spat,  spat.rc.s.  The  youngof  the  shellfish. 

A  recitculated  film  found  upon  sea-shells,  and 

usually  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  vesicles 

of  the  spot  of  some  sort  of  shell-fish.       Woodward. 

To  Spa'tiate,  spa'she-ate.  v.  n.  [spatior, 
Lat.]  To  rove;  to  range;  to  ramble  at 
large.  Not  used. 

Wonder  causeth  astonishment,  or  an  immoveable 
posture  of  the  body,  caused  by  the  fixing  of  the 
mind  upon  one  cogitation,  whereby  it  doth  not  spa' 
Hate  and  transcur.  Uacon. 

Confined  10  a  narrow  chamber,  he  could  spat  ate 
at  large  through  the  whole  universe.  Bcntley. 

To  Spa'tter,  spat'tur.98  v.  a.  [rpat,  spit, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  with  dirt,  or  any  thing  of- 
fensive. 

The  pavement  swam  in  blood,  the  walls  around 
Were  spattered  o'er  with  brains.  Mdison- 

2.  To  throw  out  any  thing  offensive. 
His  forward  voice  now  is  to  speak  well  of  his 

friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  sputter  foul  speeches, 
and  to  detract.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  asperse;  to  defame. 
To  Spa'tter,  spat'tur.  v.  n.  To  spit;  to 

sputter  as  at  any  thing  nauseous  taken 
into  the  mouth. 

They  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chew'd  bitter  ashes,  which  th'  offended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected.  Milton 

Spa'tterdashes,  spat'tur-dash-iz.  n.  a. 
[spatter  and  dash.]  Coverings  for  the 
legs  by  which  the  wet  is  kept  oft'. 
Spa'ttxjlnu  Poppy,  spatTmg-pop'pe.  n.s. 
[papaver  spumeum.]  White  behen;  a 
plant  which  is  a  species  of  campion. 

Miller. 
Spa'tula,  spat'tshu-la.461    n.   s.   [spatha, 
spat/tula,  Lat.]   A  spattle  or  slice. 

Spatula  is  an  instrument  used  by  apothecaries  and 

surgeons  in  spreading  plaisters  or  stirring  medicines 

together.  Quincy. 

In  raising  up  the  hairy  scalp  smooth  with  my 

spatula,  1  could  discover  no  fault  in  the  bone. 

Wiseman. 

Spa'vin,  spav'ir..  n.  s.  \jspavent,  Fr.  spa- 

■vano,  Ital]  This  disease  in  horses  is  a 

bony  excrescence,  or  crust  as  hard  as  a 

bone,  that  grows  on  the  inside  of  the 

hough,  not  far  from  the  elbow,  and  is 

generated  of  the  same  matter  by  which 

the  bones  or  ligaments  are  nourished: 

it  is  at  first  like  a  tender  gristle,  but  by 

degrees  comes  to  hardness.   Par.  Diet. 

They've  all  new  legs  and  lame  ones;  one  would 

take  it, 

That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin 

And  springhalt  reign'd  among  them.      Shakspeare. 

If  it  had  been  a  spavin,  and  the  ass  had  petitioned 

for  another  farrier,  it  might  have  been  reasonable. 

VEstrange. 

Spaw,  spaw.219  n.  s.  [from  Spaiv  in  Ger- 
many .J  A  place  famous  for  mineral 
waters;  any  mineral  water. 
To  Spawl,  spawl.  v.  n.  [rpoetban,  to  spit, 
Saxon.]  To  throw  moisture  out  of  the 
mouth. 

He  who  does  on  iv'ry  tables  dine, 
His  marble  floors  with  drunken  spawlings  shine. 

.  Dryden 
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What  mischief  can  the  dean  hare  done  him, 
That  Traulus  calls  for  vengeance  on  him? 
Why  must  he  sputter,  spaicl,  and  slaver  it, 
In  vain  against  the  people's  fav'rite?  Swift 

Spawl,  spawl.219  n.  s.  [ppacl,  Sax.]  Spit- 
tle; moisture  ejected  from  the  mouth. 

Of  spittle  she  lustration  makes; 
Then  in  the  spawl,  her  middle  finger  dips, 
Anoints  the  temple,  forehead,  and  the  lips.  Dryden. 

Spawn,  spawn.219  n.  s.  [spene,  spenne, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  eggs  of  fish  or  of  frogs. 

Masters  of  the  people, 
Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter 
That  's  thousand  to  one  good  one?  Shakspeare. 

God  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile,  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul!  Milton. 

These  ponds,  in  spawning  time,  abounded  with 
frogs,  and  a  great  deal  of  spawn.  Ray. 

2.  Any  product  or  offspring.  In  contempt. 

'Twas  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these 
That  dy'd  with  Punick  blood  the  conquer'd  seas, 
And-quasb'd  the  stern  iEacides.  Roscommon 

This  atheistical  humour  was  the  spawn  of  the 
gross  superstitions  of  the  Romish  church  and  court. 

Tiltotson. 
To  Shawn,  spawn,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. J 

1.  To  produce,  as  fishes  do  eggs. 

Some  report  a  sea-maid  spawned  him.      Shaksp. 

2.  To  generate;  to  bring  forth.  In  con- 
tempt. 

What  practices  such  principles  as  these  may 
spawn,  when  they  are  laid  out  to  the  sun,  you  may 
determine.  Sicift. 

To  Spawn,  spawn,  -v.  n. 

1.  To  produce  eggs  as  fish. 

The  fish  having  spaicned  before,  the  fry  that  goes 
down  hath  had  about  three  months  growth  under 
ground,  when  they  are  brought  up  again.      Brown. 

2.  To  issue;  to  proceed.  In  contempt. 

It  is  so  ill  a  quality,  and  the  mother  of  so  many 

ill  ones  that  spawn  from  it,  that  a  child  should  be 

brought  up  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  it.   Locke. 

Spa'wner,  spawn'ur.^n.s.  [from  spawn.] 

The  female  fish. 

The  barbel,  for  the  preservation  of  their  seed, 

both  the  spaicner  and  the  melter,  cover  their  spawn 

with  sand.  Walton. 

To  Spay,  spa.2'0  v.  a.  [spado,  Latin.]  To 

castrate  female  animals. 

Be  dumb,  you  beggars  of  the  rhyming  trade; 
Geld  your  loose  wits,  and  let  your  muse  be  spay'd. 

Cleavdand. 
The  males  must  be  gelt,  and  the  sows  spayed; 
the  spayed  they  esteem  as  the  most  profitable;  be- 
cause of  the  great  quantity  of  fat  upon  the  inwards. 

Mortimer. 

To  Speak,  speke.227  v.n.  preterit  sfiake 
or  spoke;  participle  passive  spoken. 
[r-pecan,  Sax.  spreken,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  utter  articulate  sounds;  to  express 
thoughts  by  words. 

Speaking  is  nothing  else  than  a  sensible  expres- 
sion of  the  notions  of  the  mind,  by  several  dis- 
criminations of  utterance  of  voice,  used  as  signs, 
having  by  consent  several  determinate  significan- 
cies.  Holder 

Hannah  sjyake  in  her  heart;  only  her  lips  moved, 
but  her  voice  was  not  heard.  1  Samuel. 

2.  To  harangue;  to  m:ike  a  speech. 

Many  of  the  nobility  made  themselves  popular 
by  speaking  in  parliament  against  those  things  which 
were  most  grateful  to  his  majesty,  and  which  still 
passed,  notwithstanding  their  contradiction. 

Clarendon . 

Thersites,  though  the  most  presumptuous  Greek, 
Yet  durst  not  for  Achilles'  armour  speak.    Dryden. 

3.  To  talk  for  or  against;  to  dispute. 

A  knave  should  have  some  countenance  at  his 
VOL.  If. 


friend's  request.     An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to 
speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not.   Shakspeare. 

The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it; 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly.  Shakspeare. 

When  he  had  no  power, 
He  was  your  enemy;  still  spake  against 
Your  liberties  and  charters.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  discourse;  to  make  mention. 

Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  spealc  about? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root, 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?  Shakspeare. 

Lot  went  out,  and  spake  unto  his  sons  in  law. 

Genesis. 
The  fire  you  speak  of, 
If  any  flames  of  it  approach  my  fortunes, 
I'll  quench  it  not  with  water,  but  with  ruin. 

Ben  Jonson 

The  scripture  speaks  only  of  those  to  whom  it 

speaks.  Hammond. 

They  could  never  be  lost  but  by  an  universal 

deluge,  which  has  been  spoken  to  already. 

Tillotson. 
Lucan  speaks  of  a  part  of  Caesar's  army,  that 
came  to  him  from  the  Leman-lake,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war.  Mdison. 
Had  Luther  spoke  up  to  this  accusation,  yet  Cbry- 
sostom's  example  would  have  been  his  defence. 

Jltterbury. 

5.  To  give  sound. 

Make  all  your  trumpets  speak,  give  them  all 
breath, 
Those  clam'rous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  To  Speak  with.      To  address;  to  con- 
verse with. 

Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with  thy  sails, 
We'll  speak  with  thee  at  sea.  Shakspeare. 

I  spake  with  one  that  came  from  thence, 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true. 

Shakspeare. 

Nicholas  was  by  a  herald  sent  for  to  come  into 
the  great  bassa;  Solyman  disdaining  to  speak  with 
him  himself.  Knollcs- 

To  Speak,  speke.  v.  a. 
i.  To  utter  with  the  mouth;  to  pronounce. 
Mordecai  had  spoken  good.  Esther. 

Consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and  speak  your  minds. 

Judges. 

They  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground,  and 

none  s]>ake  a  word.  Job. 

When  divers  were  hardened,  and  believed  not, 

but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude,  he 

departed.  Jicts. 

You  from  my  youth 
Have  known  and  tried  me,  speak  I  more  than  truth? 

Sandijs. 
What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and 
mend, 
But  words  once  spoke  can  never  be  recall'd.  Waller. 

Under  the  tropick  is  our  language  spoke, 
And  part  of  Flanders  hath  receiv'd  our  yoke. 

Waller. 
He  no  where  speaks  it  out,  or  in  direct  terms  calls 
them  substances.  Locke. 

Colours  speak  all  languages,  but  words  are  un- 
derstood only  by  such  a  people  or  nation.  Spectator. 

2.  To  proclaim;  to  celebrate. 

It  is  my  father's  musick 
To  speak  your  deeds,  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompensed.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  address;  to  accost. 

If  he  have,  need  of  thee,  be  will  deceive  thee, 
smile  upon  thee,  put  thee  in  hope,  speak  thee  fair, 
and  say,  What  wan  test  thou?  Ecclesiasticus. 

1.  To  exhibit;  to  make  known. 
Let  heav'ns  wide  circuit  speak 


The  maker's  high  magnificence. 


Milton. 


Spea'kable,     spe'ka-bl.405     adj.     [from 

speak.] 
I    Possible  to  be  spoken. 
2.  Having  the  power  of  speech. 
4  Y 


Say, 
How  cam'st  thou  speakable  of  mute?  MitUn 

Spea'ker,  spe'ki2ir.'JS  ?i.  s.  [from  speak.] 

1.  One  that  speaks. 

These  fames  grew  so  general,  as  the  authors  were 
lost  in  the  generality  of  speakers.  Bacon. 

In  conversation  or  reading,  find  out  the  true  sense, 
the  idea  which  the  speaker  or  writer  aflixes  to  his 
words.  Watts. 

Common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and 
one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in;  and  these  are 
always  ready  at  the  mouth.  Swift. 

2.  One  that  speaks  in  any  particular  man- 
ner. 

Horace's  phrase  is,  "  torret  jecur;" 
And  happy  was  that  curious  speaker.  Prior. 

3.  One  that  celebrates,  proclaims,  or  men- 
tions. 

After  my  death,  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actious, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption.  Shakspeare. 

4.  The  prolocutor  of  the  commons. 

I  have  disabled  myself,  like  an  elected  speaker 
of  the  house.  Dryden. 

Speaking   Trumpet,  spe'king-trump-it." 
410  n.  s.  A  stentorophomck  instrument; 
a  trumpet  by  which  the  voice  may  be 
propagated  to  a  great  distance. 
That  with  one  blast  through  the  whole  house  does 
bound, 
And  first  taught  speaking-trumpet  how  to  sound. 

Dryden. 
Spear,    spere.227    n.  s.    [ys-per,   Welsh; 
fpepe,   Saxon;    spere,    Dutch;    spare, 
old  Fr.  sparum,  low  Latin] 

1.  A  long  weapon  with  a  sharp  point,  used 
in  thrusting  or  throwing;  a  lance. 

Those  brandishers  of  speares, 
From  many  cities  drawn,   are  they  that  are  our 

hinderers.  Chapman. 

Th'  Egyptian,  like  a  hill,  himself  did  rear, 
Like  some  tall  tree;  upon  it  seemed  a  spear. 

Cowley. 
Nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
What  seem'd  both  shield  and  spear.  Milton. 

The  flying  spear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.         Pope. 

The  rous'd-up  lion,  resolute  and  slow, 
Advances  full  on  the  protended  spear.       Thomson. 

2.  A  lance,  generally  with  piongs,  to  kill 
fish. 

The  borderers  watching,  until  they  be  past  up 
into  some  narrow  creek,  below  them  cast  a  strong 
corded  net  athwart  the  stream,  with  which,  and 
their  loud  shouting,  they  stop  them  from  retiring, 
until  the  ebb  have  abandoned  them  to  the  hunters 
mercy,  who,  by  an  old  custom,  share  them  with 
such  iDdifterency,  as,  if  a  woman  with  child  be 
present,  the  babe  in  her  womb  is  gratified  with  a 
portion:  a  point  also  observed  by  the  spear  hunters 
in  taking  of  salmons.  Careio. 

To  Speah,  spere.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  kill,  or  pierce  with  a  spear. 

To  Spear,  spere.  f.  n.  To  shoot  or  sprout. 
This  is  commonly  written  spire. 

Let  them  not  lie  lest  they  should  spear,  and  the 
air  dry  and  spoil  the  shoot.  Men  timer. 

Spea'rgrass,  spere'gris.  n.  s.  \_spear  and 
grass.]  Long  stiff  grass. 

Tickle  our  noses  with  speargrass  to  make  them 
bleed;  and  then  bcslubber  our  garments  with  it. 

Xhakyprare. 
Spea'rman,  spere'man.88  n.  a.  [spfur  and 
man.]  One  who  uses  a  lance  in  fight. 
The  speannan's  arm,  by  thee,  great  God,  direct- 
ed, 
Sends  forth  a  certain  wound.  Prior. 

Spea'rmint,   spere'mint.    «.  s.    [mentha 
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Romance  Latin.]    A  plant;  a  species  of 

mint 

Spea'kwort,  spere'wurt.  n.  s.  [ranuncu- 
lus Jlam me us,  Latin.]     An  herb. 

Ainsnvorth. 

Spe'cial,    spesh'al.3"    adj.   [special,    Fr. 
specialis,  Latin.] 

1.  Noting  a  sort  of  species. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  species. 
1  Watts. 

2.  Particular;  peculiar. 

Most  commonly  with  a  certain  special  grace  of 
her  own,  wagging  her  lips,  and  grinning  instead  of 
smiling  Sidney 

The  several  books  of  scripture,  having  had  each 
some  several  occasion  and  particular  purpose  which 
caused  them  to  be  written,  the  contents  thereof  are 
according  to  the  exigence  of  that  special  end  where- 
unto  they  are  intended.  Hooker. 

Of  all  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face, 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other.  Shaksp. 

Nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give. 

Shakspeare. 

The  fourth  commandment,  in  respect  of  any  one 
definite  and  special  day  of  every  week,  was  not 
simply  and  perpetually  moral.  While. 

Our  Saviour  is  represented  every  where  in  scrip- 
ture as  the  special  patron  of  the  poor  and  the  af- 
flicted, and  as  laying  their  interest  to  heart  more 
nearly  than  those  of  any  other  of  his  members. 

Jitterbwy. 

3.  Appropriate;  designed  for  a  particular 

purpose 


O'Neal,  upon  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
Kildare,  was  made  a  denizen  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament.  Davies. 

Such  things  are  evident  by  natural  light,  which 
men  of  a  mature  age,  in  the  ordiuary  use  of  their 
faculties,  with  the  common  help  of  mutual  society, 
may  kuow  and  be  sufficiently  assured  of  without  the 
help  of  any  special  revelation.  WUkins. 

4.  Extraordinary;  uncommon. 

That  which  necessity  of  some  special  time  doth 
cause  to  be  enjoined,  bindeth  no  longer  than  during 
that  time,  but  doth  afterward  become  free.  Hooker. 

The  other  scheme  takes  special  care  to  attribute 
all  the  work  of  conversion  to  grace.        Hammond. 

Though  our  charity  should  be  universal,  yet  as  it 
eannotbe  actually  exercised  but  on  particular  times, 
so  it  should  be  chiefly  on  special  opportunities. 

Sprat. 

He  bore 
A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before; 
Which  still  he  had  a  special  care 
To  keep  well  cramm'd  with  thrifty  fare.  Hudibras. 

5.  Chief  in  excellence. 

The  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together.    Shaksp. 
Spe'oially,  spesh'al-e.  adv.  [from  spe- 
cial.^ 

1.  Particularly,  above  others. 

Specially  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  before  the 

Lord.  Deuteronomy. 

A  brother  beloved,  specially  to  me.  Phil. 

2.  Not  in  a  common  way;  peculiarly. 

If  there  be  matter  of  law  that  carries  any  diffi- 
culty, the  jury  may,  to  deliver  themselves  from  an 
attaint,  find  it  specially.  Hale. 

Specialty,  spesh'&l-te.         }  n.  s.   [spe- 
Specia'lity,  spesh-e-aTe-te.  $         cialite, 
Fr.  from  vftecial.~\   Particularity. 

On  these  two  general  heads  all  other  specialties 
are  dependent.  Hooker. 

The  packet  is  not  come 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound. 

Shakspeare- 

Speciality  of  rule  hath  been  neglected.    Shaksp. 

When  men  were  sure,  that,  in  case  tbey  rested 

upon  a  bare  contract  without  speciality,  the  other 


party  might  wage  his  law,  they  would  not  rest  upon 
such  contracts  without  reducing  the  debt  into  a  spe- 
ciality, which  accorded  many  suits.  Hale. 

Spe'cies,  spe'shez.433  n.  s.  [species,  Lat.] 
1.  A  sort;  a  subdivision  of  a  general  term. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  species; 
it  is  one  common  nature  that  agrees  to  several  sin- 
gular individual  beings:  so  horse  is  a  special  idea 
or  species  as  it  agrees  to  Bucephalus,  Trot  and 
Snowball.  Walts. 

Class  of  nature;  single  order  of  beings. 

He  intendeth  the  care  of  species  or  common  na- 
tures, but  letteth  loose  the  guard  of  individuals  or 
single  existencies.  Brown. 

The  Phenix  Pindar  is  a  whole  species  alone. 

Cowley. 

For  we  are  animals  no  less, 
Although  of  different  species.  Hudibras. 

Thou  nam'st  a  race  that  must  proceed  from  me, 
Yet  my  whole  species  in  myself  I  see.  Dryden. 

A  mind  of  superior  or  meaner  capacities  than 
human,  would  constitute  a  different  species,  though 
united  to  a  human  body  in  the  same  laws  of  con- 
nexion: and  a  mind  of  human  capacities  would 
make  another  species,  if  united  to  a  different  body 
in  different  laws  of  connexion.  Bentley. 

.  Appearance  to  the  senses;  any  visible 
or  sensible  representation. 

An  apparent  diversity  between  the  species  visible 
and  audible  is,  that  the  visible  doth  not  mingle  in 
the  medium,  but  the  audible  doth.  Bacon- 

It  is  a  most  certain  rule,  how  much  any  body 
hath  of  colour,  so  much  hath  it  of  opacity,  and  by 
so  much  the  more  unfit  it  is  to  transmit  the  species. 

Ray. 

The  species  of  the  letters  illuminated  with  blue, 
were  nearer  to  the  lens  than  those  illuminated  with 
deep  red,  by  about  three  inches,  or  three  and  a 
quarter;  but  the  species  of  the  letters  illuminated 
with  indigo  and  violet  appeared  so  confused  and 
indistinct,  that  I  could  not  read  them.  Newton. 
.  Representation  to  the  mind. 
'.  Wit  in  the  poet,  or  wit-writing,  is  no  other  than 
the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  writer,  which 
searches  over  all  the  memory  for  the  species  or  ideas 
of  those  things  which  it  designs  to  represent. 

Dryden . 

.  Show;  visible  exhibition.     Not  in  use; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  following  quotation, 
misprinted  for  spectacles. 
Shews  and  species  serve  best  with  the  people. 

Bacon. 

i.  Circulating  money. 

As  there  was  in  the  splendour  of  the  Roman 
empire  a  less  quantity  of  current  species  in  Europe 
than  there  is  now,  Rome  possessed  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  circulating  species  of  its  time  than 
any  European  city.  Arbuthnot. 

'.  Simples  that  have  place  in  a  compound 

medicine. 
Speci'fical,  spe-sif'fe-kal.  ?      adj.    [spe- 
SrEci'FicK,  spe-sif'fik.608    $    cifigue,  Fr. 

species  and  facio,  Latin.] 
1.  That  makes  a  thing  of  the  species  of 
which  it  is. 

That  thou  to  truth  the  perfect  way  may'st  know, 
To  thee  all  her  specifick  forms  Til  show.    Denham. 
The  understanding,   as  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  is  subject  to  the  command  of  the  will,  though, 
as  to  the  specifick  nature  of  its  acts,  it  is  determin- 
ed by  the  object.  South- 
By  whose  direction  is  the  nutriment  so  regularly 
distributed  into  the  respective  parts,  and  how  are 
they  kept  to  their  specifick  uniformities?   Glanville. 
These  principles  I  consider  not  as  occult  quali- 
ties, supposed  to  result  from  the  specifick  forms  of 
things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature,  by  which  the 
things  themselves  are  formed;  their  truth  appear- 
ing to  us  by  phaenomena,  though  their  causes  be  not 
yet  discovered.                                              Newton. 
As  all  things  were  formed  according  to  these  spe- 


cifical  platforms,  so  their  truth  must  be  measured 
from  their  conformity  to  them.  JVlrm. 

Specifick  gravity  is  the  appropriate  and  peculiar 
gravity  or  weight  which  any  species  of  natural  bo- 
dies have,  and  by  which  they  are  plainly  distinguish- 
able from  all  other  bodies  of  different  kinds. 

Quincy. 
The  specific  qualities  of  plants  reside  in  their 
native  spirit,  oil,  and  essential  salt:  for  the  water, 
fixt  salt,  and  earth,  appear  to  be  the  same  in  all 
plants.  Jirbuthnot. 

Specifick  difference  is  that  primary  attribute  which 
distinguishes  each  species  from  one  another,  while 
they  stand  ranked  under  the  same  general  nature  or 
genus.  Though  wine  differs  from  other  liquids,  in 
that  it  is  the  juice  of  a  certain  fruit,  yet  this  is  but 
a  general  or  generick  difference;  for  it  does  not  dis- 
tinguish wine  from  cyder  or  perry:  the  specifick  dif- 
ference of  wine  therefore  is  its  pressure  from  the 
grape;  as  cyder  is  pressed  from  apples,  and  perry 
from  pears.  Walts. 

.  (_In  medicine.]  Appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  some  particular  distemper.  It 
is  usually  applied  to  the  arcana,  or 
medicines  that  work  by  occult  qualities. 
The  operation  of  purging  medicines  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  hidden  propriety,  a  specifical  virtue,  and 
the  like  shifts  of  ignorance.  bacon. 

If  she  would  drink  a  good  decoction  of  sarsa, 
with  the  usual  specificks,  she  might  enjoy  a  good 
health.  Wiseman. 

SpEoi'FicALLY,spe-sif'fe-kal-e  aery,  [fro ti 
specrfick.j  In  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
stitute a  species;  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  species. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively  too; 
it  must  be  put  into  a  posture  by  a  particular  exer- 
cise of  those  several  virtues  that  are  specifically  re- 
quisite to  a  due  performance  of  this  duty.      South. 

Human  reason  doth  not  only  gradually,  but  spe- 
cifically, differ  from  the  fantastick  reason  of  brutes, 
which  have  no  conceit  of  truth,  as  an  aggregate  of 
divers  simple  conceits,  nor  of  any  other  universal. 

Grew. 

He  must  allow  that  bodies  were  endowed  with 
the  same  affections  then  as  ever  since;  and  that,  if 
an  axe  head  be  supposed  to  float  upon  water,  which 
is  specifically  lighter,  it  had  been  supernatural. 

Bentley. 

To  Speci'ficate,  spe-sif'fekate.  v.  a. 
[from  species  and  facio,  Latin.]  To 
mark  by  notation  of  distinguishing  par- 
ticularities. 

Man,  by  the  instituted  law  of  his  creation,  and 
the  common  influence  of  the  divine  goodness,  is  en- 
abled to  act  as  a  reasonable  creature,  without  any 
particular,  sprcificaling,  concurrent,  new  imperate 
act  of  the  divine  special  providence.  Hale. 

Specifica'tion,  spes-se-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  specifick;  specification,  Fr.] 

1.  Distinct  notation;  determination  by  a 
peculiar  mark. 

This  specification  or  limitation  of  the  question, 
hinders  the  disputes  from  wandering  away  from  the 
precise  point  of  enquiry  Watts. 

2.  Particular  mention. 

The  constitution  here  speaks  generally,  without 
the  specification  of  any  place.  Ayliffe. 

To  Spe'cify,    spes'se-fi.183   v.  a.    [from 
species;  specifier,  French.]     To  men- 
tion; to  show  by  some  particular  mark 
of  distinction. 
As  the  change  of  such  laws  as  have  been  speci- 
fied is  necessary,  so  the  evidence  that  they  are  such 
must  be  great  Hooker. 

St.  Peter  doth  not  specify  what  these  waters  were. 

Burnet. 

He  has  there  given  us  an  exact  geography  of 

Greece,  where  the  countries,  and  the  uses  of  their 

soils,  are  specified.  Pope. 
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Spe'oimen,  spes'se-men.60S  n.  s.  [sfieci- 
mew,  Latin.]  A  sample;  a  part  of  any 
thins  exhibited  that  the  rest  may  be 
known. 

Several  persons  Lave  exhibited  specimens  of  this 
art  before  multitudes  of  ueholders.  Spectator. 

Specious,  spe'shus.*"  adj.  [sfiecieux, 
French;  s/icciosus,  Latin.] 

1.  Showy;  pleasing  to  the  view. 

The  rest,  far  greater  part, 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 
Religion  satisfied.  Milton. 

She  next  I  took  to  wife, 
O  that  I  never  had!  fond  wish  too  late! 
Was  in  the  vale  of  Sorec,  Daliia, 
That  specious  monster,  my  accomplish'd  snare. 

Milton. 

2,  Plausible;  superficially,  not  solidly  right; 
striking  at  first  view. 

Bad  men  boast 
Their  specious  deeds  on  earth  which  glory  excites, 
Or  close  ambition  varnishM  o'er  with  zeal   Milton. 

Somewhat  of  specious  they  must  have  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  princes;  for  folly  will  not  easily 
go  down  in  its  natural  form.  Dryden. 

Temptatiou  is  of  greater  danger,  because  it  is 
covered  with  the  specious  names  of  good  nature  and 
good  manners.  Rogers. 

This  ts  the  only  specious  objection  which  our 
Romish  adversaries  urge  against  the  doctrine  of 
this  church  in  the  point  of  celibacy.         Mterbury. 

Spe'ciously,  spe'shils-le.  adv.  [from  sfie- 
cious.~]   With  fair  appearance. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  hypocrisy  and  insincerity;  es- 
pecially to  that  personated  devotion  under  which 
any  kind  of  impiety  is  wont  to  be  disguised,  and 
put  off  more  speciously-  Hammond. 

Speck,  spek.  n.  s.  [ppecec,  Saxon.]    A 
small  discoloration;  a  spot. 
Every  speck  does  not  blind  a  man. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Then  are  they  happy,  when 
No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains; 
But  the  pure  aether  of  the  soul  remains.      Dryden. 
To  Speck,  spek.  v.  a.     To  spot;  to  stain 

in  drops. 

Flow'r 
Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  speck'd  with  gold. 

Milton. 

Spe'okle,  sp£k'kl.40S  n.  s.  [from  sfieck.~] 

Small  speck;  little  spot. 
To   Spr'ckle,  spe'k'kl.   -v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  mark  with  small  spots. 

So  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pass, 
Forelifting  up  aloft  his  speckled  breast, 

And  often  bounding  on  the  bruised  grass, 
As  for  great  joy  of  his  new  comen  guest. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Speckled  vanity  ' 

Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 
And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould. 

Milton. 
Saw'st  thou  not  late  a  speckled  serpent  rear 
His  gilded  spires  to  climb  on  yon  fair  tree? 
Before  this  happy  minute  1  was  he.  Dryden. 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake ; 

Pleas'd  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 
And  with  their  forky  tongue  and  pointless  sting  shall 
play.  Pope. 

The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 

Pope. 
Speokt  or  Speight,  spekt.  n.  s.   A  wood- 
pecker. Ainsworth. 

Spe'ctacle,  spek'ta-kl.40s   n.  s.     [specta- 
cle, French;  s/iectaculum,  Latin.] 
1.  A  show;  a  gazing  stock;    any  thing 


exhibited  to  the  view  as  eminently  re- 
markable. 

In  open  place  produe'd  they  me, 
To  be  a  publick  spectacle  to  all.  Shakspeare. 

We  are  made  a  spectacle  uuto  angels  and  men. 

1  Corinthians. 

2.  Any  thing  perceived  by  the  sight. 
Forth  riding  underneath  the  castle  wall, 

A  dunghill  of  dead  carcases  he  spy'd, 
The  dreadful  spectacle  of  that  sad  house  of  pride. 

Fairy  Queen. 
When  pronouncing  sentence,  seem  not  glad; 
Such  spectacles,  though  they  are  just,  are  sad. 

Denham, 

3.  [In  the  plural.]  Glasses  to  assist  the 
sight. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  sjjectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side.  Shaksp. 

We  have  helps  for  sight  above  spectacles  and 
glasses.  Bacon . 

Shakspeare  was  naturally  learned:  he  needed 
not  the  speHacles  of  books  to  read  nature;  he  looked 
inwards  and  found  her  there.  Dryden. 

The  first  spectacle-maker  did  not  think  that  he 
was  leading  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  new  pla- 
nets. Grew. 

This  is  the  reason  of  the  decay  of  sight  in  old 
men,  and  shews  why  their  sight  is  mended  by  spec- 
tacles. Newton. 

This  day  then  let  us  not  be  told, 
That  you  are  sick,  and  I  grown  old; 
Nor  think  on  our  approaching  ills, 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills.  Swift. 

Spe'ctacled,  spek'ta-kl'd.369  adj.  [from 
the  noun.]   Furnished  with  spectacles. 

All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.  Shakspeare. 

Specta'tion,  sp£k-ta/shun.  n.  s.  [sfiecta- 
tio,  Latin  ]  Regard;   respect. 

This  simple  spectation  of  the  lungs  is  differenced 
from  that  which  concomitates  a  pleurisy.     Harvey. 

Specta'tor,  spek-ta'tur.76  521  n.  s.  [sfiecta- 
teur,  French;  spectator,  Latin.]  A  look- 
er-on; a  beholder. 

More 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd 
And  play'd  to  take  spectators.  Shakspeare- 

If  it  proves  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators,  the 
dish  pays  the  shot.  Shakspeare. 

An  old  gentleman  mounting  on  horseback,  got  up 
heavily,  but  desired  the  spectators  that  they  would 
count  fourscore  and  eight  before  they  judged  him. 

Dryden. 

He  mourns  his  former  vigour  lost  so  far, 

To  make  him  now  spectator  of  a  war.  Dryden. 

What  pleasure  hath  the  owner  more  than  the 

spectator?  Seed. 

Specta'torship,   spek-ta'tur-shlp.    n.   «. 

[from  spectator^    Act  of  beholding. 
Thou  standrst  i'  th'  state  of  hanging,  or  of  some 

death  more  long  in  spectator  ship,  and  crueller  in 

suffering.  Shakspeare. 

Spe'otre,  spek'tut'.*16  n.  s.   \_sfiectre,  Fr. 

spectrum,  Latin.] 

1.  Apparition;  appearance  of  persons 
dead. 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend, 
With  bold  fanatick  spectres  to  rejoice.         Dryden. 

The  very  poetical  use  of  a  word,  for  a  spectre 
doth  imply  an  exact  resemblance  to  some  real  be- 
ing it  represents.  Stillingftect. 

These  are  nothing  but  spectres  the  understanding 
raises  to  itself,  to  flatter  its  own  laziness.       Locke. 

2.  Something  made  preternaturally  visi- 
ble. 

Spe'ctkum,  spek'trum.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  An 
image;  a  visible  form. 

This  prism  had  some  veins  running  along  within 
the  glass,  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  which 
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scattered  some  of  the  sun's  light  it  regularly ,  but 
had  no  sensible  effect  in  increasing  the  length  of 
the  coloured  spectrum.  Mwton. 

Sfe'cular,  sp6k'ku-lar.S8  adj.  [s/ucula- 
ris,  Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  mirror  or 
looking  glass. 

It  were  but  madness  now  t'  impart 
The  skill  o(s])eculur  stone.  Donne- 

Quicksilver  may,  by  the  fire  alone,  in  glass  ves- 
sels, be  turned  into  a  red  body;  and  from  this  red 
body  may  be  obtained  a  mercury,  bright  and  sj>e- 
cular  as  before-  Boyle. 

A  speculum  of  metal  without  glass,  made  some 
years  since  for  optical  uses,  and  very  well  wrought, 
produced  none  of  those  rings;  and  thence  I  under- 
stood that  these  rings  arise  not  from  the  sj)ecular 
surface  alone,  but  depend  upon  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  plate  of  glass  whereof  the  speculum  was  made, 
and  upon  the  thickuess  of  the  glass  between  them. 

Newton. 

2.  Assisting  sight.   Improper. 

The  hidden  way 
Of  nature  wouldst  thou  know,  how  first  she  frames 
All  things  in  miniature,  thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well-dissected  kernels,  lo! 
In  each  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  first-beginning  trees.  Philipi. 

To  Spe'culate,  sp^k'ku-late.91  v.  n. 
[sfieculer,  French;  speculor,  Latin.]  To 
meditate;  to  contemplate;  to  take  a  view 
of  any  thing  with  the  mind. 

Consider  the  quantity,  and  not  speculate  upon  an 
intrinsical  relation.  Digby. 

As  news-writers  record  facts  which  afford  great 
matter  of  speculation,  their  readers  speculate  ac- 
cordingly, and,  by  their  variety  of  conjectures,  be- 
come consummate  statesmen.  Jlddison. 
To  Spe'culate,  spek'ku-late.   v.  a.    To 
consider  attentively;    to  look   through 
with  the  mind. 

Man  was  not  meant  to  gape,  or  look  upward,  but 
to  have  his  thoughts  sublime;  and  not  only  behold, 
but  speculate  their  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  under- 
standing. Brown. 
Speculation,  spek-ku-la'shun.  n.  s.  [jsfie- 
culation,  French;  from  speculate.^ 

1.  Examination  by  the  eye;  view. 

2.  Examiner;  spy.  This  word  is  found  no 
where  else,  and  probably  is  here  mis- 
printed for  speculator. 

Tbey  who  have,  as  who  have  not,  whom  their 
great  stars 
Throne  and  set  high?  servants 
Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations, 
Intelligent  of  our  state.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Mental  view;  intellectual  examination; 
contemplation. 

In  ail  these  things  being  fully  persuaded,  that 
what  tbey  did,  it  was  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  that  all  men  should  do  the  like;  there  re- 
mained, after  speculation,  practice  whereunto  the 
whole  world  might  be  framed.  Hooker. 

Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 
I  turn'd  my  thoughts;  and  with  capacious  mind 
Consider'd  all  things  tisible.  Milton. 

News-writers  afford  matter  of  speculation. 

Mdison. 

■i.  A  train  of  thoughts  formed  by  medita- 
tion. 

From  him  Socrates  derived  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality, and  most  part  of  his  natural  speculations. 

T  tuple. 
5.  Mental   scheme  not  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. 

This  terrestrial  globe,  which  before  was  only 
round  in  speculation,  has  since  been  surrounded  by 
the  fortune  and  boldness  of  many  navigators. 

Temple. 
This  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  neglected,  or 
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thought  an  indiifercnt  matter  of  mere  speculation. 

Lesley. 
6.  Power  of  sight.  Not  in  use. 

Thy  bones  are  marrowless;  thy  blood  is  cold; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Thou  star'st  with.  Shakspeare. 

Speculative,  sp£k'ku-la-tiv.512  adj.  [spe- 
culatif,  French;  from  speculate.] 

1.  Given  to  speculation;  contemplative. 

If  all  other  uses  were  utterly  taken  away,  yet  the 
mind  of  man  being  by  nature  speculative,  and  de- 
lighted with  contemplation  in  itself,  they  were  to 
be  known  even  for  mere  knowledge  sake.    Hooker. 

It  encourages  speculative  persons,  who  have  no 
turn  of  mind  to  encrease  their  fortunes.     Jiddison. 

2.  Theoretical;  notional;  ideal;  not  prac- 
tical. 

Some  take  it  for  a  speculative  platform,  that  rea- 
son and  nature  would  that  the  best  should  govern, 


but  nowise  to  create  a  right. 


Bacon . 


These  are  not  speculative  flight  ,  or  imaginary 

notions,  but  are  plain  and  undeniable  laws,  that 

are  founded  in  the  nature  of  rational  being.     Law. 

Speculatively,  speVku-la-tiv-ie.   adv. 

[horn  speculative.] 

1.  Contemplatively;  with  meditation. 

2.  Ideally;  notionaliy;   theoretically;    not 
practically. 

Spe'culatok,     sp£k'ku-la-tur.fi2i     n.     s. 
I  from  speculate.] 

1.  One  who  forms  theories. 

He  is  dextrous  in  puzzling  others,  if  they  be  not 
thorough-paced  speculators  in  those  great  theories. 

More 

2.  [sfteculateur,  French.]  An  observer;  a 
contemplator. 

Although  lapidaries  and  questuary  enquirers  af- 
firm it,  yet  the  writers  on  minerals,  and  natural 
speculators,  conceive  the  stones  which  bear  this 
name  to  be  a  mineral  concretion.  Brown. 

3.  \  spy;  a  watcher. 

All  the  boats  had  one  speculator,  to  give  notice 
when  the  fish  approached  Bromne. 

Spe'culatory,  sp£k'ku-la-tur-e.siz  adj. 
[from  speculate.]  Exercising  specula- 
tion. 
SPE'CULUM,  spek'ku-lum.603  n.  s.  [La- 
tin.] A  mirror;  a  looking-glass;  that  in 
which   representations   are   formed  by 

reflection. 

A  rough  and  coloured  object  may  serve  for  a  spe- 
culum, to  reflect  the  artificial  rainbow.  Boyle. 
Sped,  sped.    The  preterit  and  participle 
passive  of  speed. 

His  horse  full  6jP  windfalls,  sped  with  the  spavins 

and  rayed  with  the  yellows.  Shakspeare. 

Barbarossa,  S)>ed  of  that  he  desired,  staid  not  long 

at  Constantinople,  but  shaped  his  course  towards 

Italy  Knolles. 

With  all  his  harness  soon  the  god  was  sped; 
His  flying  hat,  his  wings  upon  his  heels.     Dryden. 
Speech,  speetsh.946  n.  s.  [from  speak.] 

1.  The  power  of  articulate  utterance;  the 
power  of  expressing  thoughts  by  words 

or  vocal  sounds. 

There  is  none  comparable  to  the  variety  of  in- 
structive expressions  by  speech,  wherewith  man 
alone  is  endowed,  for  the  communication  of  his 
thoughts.  Holder. 

Though  our  ideas  are  first  acquired  by  various 
sensations  and  reflections,  yet  we  convey  them  to 
each  other  by  the  means  of  certain  sounds,  or  writ- 
ten marks,  which  we  call  words;  and  a  great  part 
of  our  knowledge  is  both  obtained  and  communica- 
ted by  these  means,  which  are  called  speech.  Watts. 

2.  Language;    words    considered   as    ex- 
pressing thoughts. 

In  speech  be  eight  parts.  Accidence. 


The  acts  of  God  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told.    Milton. 

3.  Particular  language,  as  distinct  from 
others. 

There  is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their 
voices  are  heard  among  them.    Ps.  Common  Pray. 

4.  Any  thing  spoken. 

A  plague  upon  your  epileptick  visage! 
Smile  you  my  speeches  as  I  were  a  fool?       Shaksp. 

5.  Taik;  mention. 

The  duke  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners, 
Concerning  the  French  journey.  Shakspeare. 

Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to  be  seldom.  Bacon. 

6.  Oration;  harangue. 

The  constant  design  of  these  orators,  in  all  their 
speeches,  was  to  drive  some  one  particular  point. 

Swift. 

7.  Declaration  of  thoughts. 

I,  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd,  reply'd.  Milton. 

Spe'echless,     speetsh'les.     adj.      [from 
speech.] 

1.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  speaking; 
made  mute  or  dumb. 

He  fell  down,  foam'd  at  mouth,  and  was  speech- 
less. Shakspeare. 

The  great  god  Pan  hath  broken  his  pipes,  and 
Apollo's  priests  are  become  speechless.         Haleigh. 

A  singlf  vision  transports  theni:  it  finds  them  in 
the  eagerness  and  height  of  their  devotion;  they 
are  speechless  for  the  time  that  it  continues,  and 
prostrate  when  it  departs.  Dryden 

Speechless  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fcai. 

Jiddison 

2.  Mute;  dumb. 

I  kneel 'd  befoTe  him; 
'Twas  very  faintly  he  said  rise:  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand.  Shakspeare. 

From  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages.     Shakspeare. 
He  that  never  hears  a  word  spoken,  it  is  no  won- 
der he  remain  speechless;  as  any  one  must  do,  who 
from  an  infant  should  be  bred  up  among  mutes. 

Holder. 

To  SPEED,  spe£d24B  v.n.  pret.and  part 
pass,  sped  and  speeded.  \_spoede?z,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  make  haste;  to  move  with  celerity. 

So  well  they  sped,  that  they  be  come  at  length 
Unto  the  place  whereas  the  Paynirn  lay 

Devoid  of  outward  sense  and  native  strength, 
Cover'd  with  charmed  cloud  from  view  of  day. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bul- 
let? Have  I,  in  my  poor  and  cold  motion,  the  ex- 
pedition of  thought?  I  speeded  hither  with  the  very 
extremest  inch  of  possibility.  Shakspeare. 

If  pray 'is 
Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard. 

Milton. 
See  where  Idwall  speeds!  a  trusty  soldier. 

A.  Philips. 

2.  [ppebian,   to  grow  rich,  Saxon.]    To 
have  good  success. 

Timon  is  shrunk,  indeed; 
And  he,  that's  once  denied,  will  hardly  speed. 

Shakspeare. 

Now  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  pow'r, 

How  quickly  should  you  speed.  Shakspeare. 

When  first  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from  hell, 

I  told  you  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 

In  his  bad  errand.  Milton. 

3.  To  succeed  well  or  ill. 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk; 
I've  look'd  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so  Shakspeare. 

Macicaus  shewed  them  what  an  offence  it  was 
rashly  to  depart  out  of  the  city,  which  might  be 
unto  them  dangerous,  although  they  should  speed 
never  so  well.  Knolles. 


These  were  violaters  of  the  first  temple;  and 
those  that  profaned  and  abused  the  second,  sped  no 
better.  South. 

4.  To  have  any  condition,  good  or  bad. 
Ships  heretofore  in  seas  like  fishes  sped, 
The  mightiest  still  upon  the  smallest  fed.     Waller. 
To  Speed,  speed,  v.  a. 

1.  To  despatch  in  haste;  to  send  away 
quickly. 

The  tyrant's  self,  a  thing  unus'd,  began 
To  feel  his  heart  relent  with  meer  compassion; 

But  notdispos'd  to  rutb  or  mercy  then, 
He  sped  him  thence  home  to  his  habitation.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  hasten;  to  put  into  quick  motion. 

She, 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hither  by  pure  love  Shakspeare. 

Satan,  tow'rd  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 
Down  from  th'  ecliptick  sped  with  hop'd  success, 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel. 

Milton. 
The  priest  replied  no  more, 
But  sped  his  steps   along  the   hoarse  resounding 
shore.  Dryden. 

3    To  furnish  in  haste. 

4.  To  despatch;  to  destroy;  to  kill;  to  mis- 
chief; to  ruin. 

W  ith  a  speeding  thmst  his  heart  he  found ; 
The  lukewarm  blood  came  rushing  thro'  the  wound. 

Dryden. 
A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  I'm  sped; 
If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  reau  me  uead. 

Pope. 

5.  To  execute;  to  despatch. 

Judicial  acts  are  all  those  writings  and  matters 
which  relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped 
in  open  court  at  the  instance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties.  Jiyliffe. 

6.  To  assist;  to  help  forward. 

Lucina 
Keach'd  her  midwife  hands  to  speed  the  throes. 

Dryden. 
Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by  night 
With  rising  gales,  that  sped  their  happy  flight. 

Dryden. 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  Pope. 

7 .  To  make  prosperous;   to  make  to  suc- 
ceed. 

If  any  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not 
into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed. 

St.  Paul. 

He  was  chosen,   though  he  stood  low  upon  the 

roll;  by  a  very  unusual  concurrence  of  providential 

events,  happened  to  be  sped.  Fell: 

Speed,  speed,  n.  s.  \_spoed,  Dutch.] 

1.  Quickness;  celerity. 

Earth  receives 
As  tribute,  such  a  sunless  journey  brought 
Of  incorporeal  speed,  her  warmth  and  light; 
Speed!  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  fails. 

Milton. 

We  observe  the  horse's  patient  service  at  the 

plough,  his  speed  upon  the  highway,  his  docibli  ness, 

and  desire  of  glory.  More. 

2.  Haste;  hurry;  despatch. 

When  they  strain  to  their  utmost  speed,  there  is 
still  the  wonted  distance  between  them  and  their 
aims:  all  their  eager  pursuits  bring  them  no  ac- 
quests. Decay  of  Piety, 

3.  The  course  or  pace  of  a  horse. 

He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with  a  pistol 
kills  a  sparrow  flying.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Success;  event  of  any  action  or  incident. 

The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  .speed,  is  gone.  Shakspeare. 

O  Lord,  I  pray  thee  send  me  good  speed.  Genesis. 
Speedily,  speed'e-i£.    adv.  [from  spee- 
dy.]  With  haste;  quickly. 

Post  speedily  to  your  husband, 


Show  him  this  letter. 


Shakspeare. 
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s  p  j; 


Send  speedily  to  Bertran ;  charge  him  strictly 
Not  to  proceed.  Dryden. 

Spe'ediness,     speed'e-nes.    n.    s.    [from 
sfieedy.~\     The  quality  of  being  speedy. 
Spe'edwell,  speed'well   n.  s.   [yeronicu, 
Latin.]  A  plant;  fluellin. 

In  a  scarcity  in  Silesia  a  rumour  was  spread  of 
its  raining  millet  seed;  but  it  was  found  to  be  only 
the  seeds  of  the  ivy-leaved  speedwell,  or  small  ben- 
bit.  Derham. 

Spe'edy,     speed'e.     adj.    [from    sfieed.~\ 
Quick;  swift;  nimble;  quick  of  despatch. 

How  near's  the  other  army? 
— Near,  and  on  speedy  foot:  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.  Sliakspeare. 

Back  with  speediest  sail 
Zophiel,  of  cherubim  the  swiftest  wing, 
Came  flying.  Milton. 

Let  it  be  enough  what  thou  hast  done, 
When  spotied  deaths  ran  arm'd  through  ev'ry  street, 
With  poisou'd  darts,   which  uot  the  good  could 
shun, 
The  speedy  could  outfly,  or  valiant  meet.     Dryden. 
Speight,  spete.  n.  s.  \_picus  mar  this,  La- 
tin.]  A  bird. 

SPELL,  spel.  n.  s.  [fpel,  Sax.  a  word.] 
1.  A  charm  consisting  of  some  words  of 
occult  power.  Thus  Horace  uses  words: 
Sunt  verba  et  voces  quibus  hunc  le- 

nire  dolorem 
Possis. 
Start  not;  her  actions  shall  be  holy: 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful ;  do  not  shun  her, 
Until  you  see  her  die  again;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double.  Sliakspeare. 

Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  spirits,  that 
they  stand  in  awe  of  charms,  spells.,  and  conjura- 
tions, letters,  characters,  notes,  and  dashes. 

Brown. 
Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  arms, 
Had  not  spells 

And  black  enchantments,  some  magician's  art, 
Arm'd  thee  or  charm'd  thee  strong  Milton. 

Begin,  begin;  the  mystitk  spell  prepare.  Milton. 
Yourself  you  so  excel, 
When  y'cu  vouchsafe  to  breath  my  thought, 
That,  like  a  spirit,  with  this  spell 


Of  my  own  teaching  I  am  caught. 


Waller. 


Mild  Lucina 

Then  reach'd  her  midwife  hands  to  speed  the  throes, 

And   spoke  the  pow'rful  spells  that  babes  to  birth 

disclose  Dryden. 

2.  A  turn  ol  work;  a  vicissitude  of  labour. 

A  low  word. 

Their  toil  is  so  extreme  as  they  cannot  endure  it 

above  four  hours  in  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by 

spells:  the  residue  of  the  time  they  wear  out  at 

coytes  and  kayles.  Carew. 

To  Spell,  sped.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 

sfielled  or  spelt.  \_sjiellen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  write  with  the  proper  letters. 

In  the  criticism  of  spelling,  the  word  satire  ought 
to  be  with  i.  and  not  with  y;  and  if  this  be  so,  then 
it  is  false  spelled  throughout  Dryden. 

2.  To  read  by  naming  letters  singly. 

I  never  yet  saw  man, 
How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  bow  rarely  featur'd, 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward;  if  fair  fae'd, 
She'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister. 

Shakspeaie. 

3.  To  charm. 

I  have  you  fast: 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms, 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty.     Shakspeare 

This,  gather'd  in  the  planetary  hour, 
With  noxious  weeds,  and   spell'd  with    words  of 

pow'r, 
Dire  stepdames  in  the  magic  bowl  infuse.  Dryden. 
To  Spell,  sped.  v.  n. 


1.  To  form  words  of  letters. 

What  small  knowledge  was,  in  them  did  dwell; 
And  he  a  god,  who  could  but  read  or  spell.  Dryden. 

By  pasting  on  the  vowels  and  consonants  on  the 
sides  of  four  dice,  he  has  made  this  a  play  for  his 
children,  whereby  bis  eldest  son  in  coats  has  played 
himself  into  spelling.  Locke. 

The  Latin  being  written  of  the  same  character 
with  the  mother  tongue,  by  the  assistance  of  a  spel- 
ling book  it  is  legible  Spectator 

Another  cause,  which  hath  maimed  our  language 
is  a  foolish  opinion  that  we  ought  to  spell  exactly  as 
we  speak.  Swift. 

2.  I'o  read. 

If  I  read  aught  in  heaven, 
Or  heav'n  write  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars, 
Voluminous  or  single  characters, 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell, 
Sorrows  and  labours,  opposition,  hate, 
Attend  thee.  Milton 

W  hen  gowns,  not  arms,  repell'd 
The  fierce  Epirote,  and  the  African  bold, 
Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 
The  drift  of  hollow  states,  hard  to  be  spelVd. 

Milton. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heav'n  doth  shew, 
And  ev'ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milton. 

3.  To  read  unskilfully. 

As  to  his  understanding,  they  bring  him  in  void 

of  all  notion;  a  rude  unwritten  blank,  senv  into  the 

world  only  to  read  and  spell  out  a  God  in  the  works 

of  creation.  South. 

To  Spelt,  spelt,  v.  n.  To  split;  to  break. 

A  bad  word. 

Feed  geese  with  oats,  spelted  beans,  barley  meal, 
or  ground  malt  mixed  with  beer.  Mortimtr. 

Spe'lter,  spelt'ur.98  n.  s.  A  kind  of  semi- 
metal. 

Metals  in  fusion  do  not  flame,  for  want  of  a  copi- 
ous fume;  except  spelter,  which  fumes  copiously, 
and  thereby  flames.  Newton. 

To  SPEND,  spend,  v.  a.  [ppenban,  Sax. 
s/iendere,  Italian.] 

1.  To  consume;  to  exhaust;  to  waste. 

Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  th'  invulnerable  clouds.  Sliakspeare. 

I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you. 

2  Corinthians. 

There  is  oil  in  the  dwelling  of  the  wise,  but  a 
foolish  man  spendeth  it  up.  Proverbs. 

We  must  exasperate 
The  almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage.    Milton. 

Money  is  brought  into  England  by  nothing  but 
spending  here  less  of  foreign  commodities  than  what 
we  carry  to  market  can  pay  for  Locke. 

2.  To  bestow,  as  expense;  to  expend,  as 
cost. 

Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is 
not  bread?  Isaiah. 

3.  To  bestow  for  any  purpose:  often  with 
ufi  on. 

When  we  can  intreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
W'ould  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time.  Shakspeare 

Eleuiherius,  perceiving  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
spend  any  more  time  upon  the  debate,  thought  not 
fit  to  make  any  mention  to  him  of  the  proposed 
opinion.  Boyle. 

4.  To  effuse. 

Coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten. 
Runs  far  before  them.  Shakspeare- 

5.  To  squander;  to  lavish. 

The  whole  of  our  reflections  terminate  in  this, 
what  course  we  are  to  take  to  pass  our  time;  sonn 
to  get,  and  others  to  spend,  their  estates.        Wake. 


6.  To  pass;  to  suffer  to  pass  away. 

In  those  pastoral  pastimes  a  great  many  days 
were  spent,  to  follow  their  flying  predecessors. 

Sidney. 

They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment go  down  to  the  grave.  Job. 

He  spends  his  life  with  his  wife,  and  remember- 
eth  neither  father  nor  mother.  1  Esdras. 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights! 
How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights, 
Till  the  Ledaean  stars,  so  fam'dfor  love, 
Wonder'd  at  us  from  above.  Cowley. 

When  he  was  of  riper  years,  for  his  farther  ac- 
complishment, be  spent  a  considerable  part  of  bin 
time  in  travelling.  Pope. 

7.  To  waste;  to  wear  out;  to  exhaust  of 
force. 

The  waves  ascended  and  descended,  till  their 
violence  being  spent  by  degrees,  they  settled  at  last. 

Burnet. 
They  bend  their  bows,  they  whirl  their  slings 
around, 
Heaps  of  spent  arrows  fall,  and  strew  the  ground. 

Dryden. 
The  winds  are  rais'd,  the  storm  blows  high; 
Be  it  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fury,  and  direct  it  right, 
Till  it  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head.       Mdison. 

8.  To  fatigue;  to  harass. 

Nothing  but  only  the  hope  of  spoil  did  relieve 
them,  having  scarce  clothes  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness, and  their  bodies  spent  with  long  labour  and 
thirst.  Knolles. 

Or  come  your  shipping  in  our  ports  to  lay, 
Spent  and  disabled  in  so  long  a  way?  Dryden. 

Our  walls  are  thinly  mann'd,  our  best  men  slain; 
The  rest,  an  heartless  number,  spent  with  watching, 
And  harass'd  out  with  duty.  Dryden. 

Some  spent  with  toil,  some  with  despair  oppress'd, 
Leap'd  headlong  from  the  heights;  the  flames  con- 
sumed the  rest.  Dryden. 
Thou  oft  hast  seen  me 
Wrestling  with  vice  and  faction;  now  thou  see'stme 
Spent,  overpower'd,  despairing  of  success.  Jldd'ison. 

To  Spend,  spend,  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  expense. 

Henceforth  your  tongue  must  spend  at  lesser  rate, 
Than  in  its  flames  to  wrap  a  nation's  fate.  Dryden. 

He  spends  as  a  person  who  knows  that  he  must 
come  to  a  reckoning.  South. 

2.  To  prove  in  the  use. 

Butter  spent  as  if  it  came  from  the  richer  soil. 

Temple. 

3.  To  be  lost  or  wasted. 

The  sound  spendeth,  and  is  dissipated  in  the  open 
air;  but  in  such  concaves  it  is  conserved  and  con- 
tracted. Bacon. 

On  mountains,  it  may  be,  many  dews  fall,  that 
spend  before  they  come  to  the  valleys.  Bacon. 

I.  To  be  employed  10  any  use. 

There  have  been  cups  and  an  image  of  Jupiter, 
made  of  wild  vines;  for  the  vines  that  they  use  for 
wines  are  so  often  cut,  that  their  sap  spendeth  into 
the  grapes.  Bacon. 

Spe'ndeb,  spend'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  sfiendJ] 

1.  One  who  spends. 

Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of 
your  time;  but  healthful,  short,  and  apt  to  refresh 
you.  Taylor. 

2.  A  prodigal;  a  lavisher. 

Bishop  Morton  told  the  commissioners,  who  were 
to  levy  the  benevolence,  if  they  met  with  any  that 
were  sparing,  to  tell  them  that  they  must  needs 
have,  because  they  laid  up;  and  if  they  were  spend- 
ers, they  must  needs  have,  because  it  was  seen  in 
their  port  and  manner  of  living.  Bacon. 

Spendthrift,  spend^/nift.   n.  s.   [spend 
and  thrift."]     A  prodigal;  a  lavisher. 

Bitter  cold  weather  starved  both  the  bird  and  the 
spendthrift.  VEstrangt 

Some  fawning  usurer  does  feed 
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With  present  sums  th1  unwary  spendthrifts  need. 

Dryden. 
Most  men,  like  spendthrift  heirs,  judge  a  little 
in  hand  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come.       Locke 
The  son,  bred  in  sloth,  becomes  a  spendthrift,  a 
profligate,  and  goes  out  of  the  world  a  beggar. 

Swift- 

SpE/RABLE,sp£r'a-bl.arf/.[s/2era6z7i,s,Lat.j 
Such  as  may  be  hoped.  Not  in  use. 

We  may  cast  it  away,  if  it  be  found  but  a  blad- 
der, and  discharge  it  of  so  much  as  is  vain  and  not 
sperable.  Bacon. 

SPERM,  sperm,  n.  s.[sperme,Yv.  sperma, 
Lat.]  Seed;  that  by  which  the  species  is 
continued. 

Some  creatures  bring  forth  many  young  ones  at 
a  burthen,  and  some  but  one:  this  may  be  caused 
by  the  quantity  of  sperm  required,  or  by  the  parti- 
tions of  the  womb  which  may  sever  the  sperm. 

Bacon- 
There  is  required  to  the  preparation  of  the  sperm 
of  animals  a  great  apparatus  of  vessels,  many  secre- 
tions, concoctions,  reflections,  and  circulations. 

Ray 

SPERMACE'TI,  sper-ma-se'te.  n.  s. 
f~Lat.]  Corruptedly  pronounced  parma- 
sitty. 

A  particular  sort  of  whale  affords  the  oil  whence 
this  is  made;  and  that  is  very  improperly  called 
sperma,  because  it  is  only  the  oil  which  comes  from 
the  head  of  which  it  can  be  made.  It  is  changed 
from  what  it  is  naturally,  the  oil  itself  being  very 
brown  and  rank.  The  peculiar  property  of  it  is,  to 
shoot  into  flakes,  not  much  unlike  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  salts;  but  in  this  state  'tis  yellow,  and  has  a 
certain  rankness,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  squeez 
ing  it  between  warm  metalline  plates:  at  length  it 
becomes  perfectly  pure,  inodorous,  flaky,  smooth, 
white,  and  in  some  measure  transparent.     Quincy. 

Sperma. 'tical,  sper-mat'te-kal.  ?  adj. 

Spekma'tick,  sper-mat'tik.509  $  [_sper- 
matique,  Fr.  from  sperm.] 

1.  Seminal;  consisting  of  seed. 

The  primordials  of  the  world  are  not  mechanical, 
but  spermatical  or  vital.  More. 

Metals  and  sundry  meteors  rude  shapes  have  no 
need  of  any  particular  principle  of  life,  or  sperma- 
tical form,  distinct  from  the  rest  or  motion  of  the 
particles  of  the  matter.  More. 

2.  Eelonging  to  the  sperm;  containing 
sperm. 

The  moisture  of  the  body,  which  did  before  irri- 
gate the  parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  spermatical 
vessels.  Bacon. 

Two  different  sexes  must  concur  to  their  genera- 
tion: there  is  in  both  a  great  apparatus  of  sperma- 
tick  vessels,  wherein  the  more  spirituous  parts  of  the 
blood  is  by  many  digestions  and  circulations  exalted 
into  sperm.  Ray. 

To  Spe'rmatize,  speYma-tize.  v.  n.  [from 
sperm.]  To  yield  seed. 

Aristotle  affirming  that  women  do  not  spermatize, 
and  confer  a  receptacle,  rather  than  essential  prin- 
ciples of  generation,  deductively  includes  both  sexes 
in  mankind.  Brown. 

Spermatocele,  sper-ma-to-sele'.  n.  s. 
[o-jrignx  and  xjjAjj.J  A  rupture  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  seminal  ves- 
sels, and  the  semen  falling  into  the 
scrotum.  Bailey. 

Spermo'logist,  spdr-mol'16-jist.  n.  s. 
\jr7rt%fM\oy<&'.]  One  who  gathers  or 
treats  of  seed.  Diet. 

To  Speuse,  sperse.  v.  a.  [spersus,  Lat.] 
To  disperse;  to  scatter.     Not  in  use. 

The  wrathful  wind, 
Which  blows  cold  storms,  burst  out  of  Scythian  mew 
That  spent  those  clouds,  and  in  «o  short  as  thought 


This  dreadful  shape  was  vanished  to  nought. 

Spenser. 
He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  air, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deep, 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repair.     F.  Queen. 
To  Spet,  spet.  v.  a.  [spet  in  Scotland  is  a 
superabundance  of  water:  as,  that  tide 
or  fresh  was  a  high  spet.]    To  bring  or 
pour  abundantly. 

Mysterious  dame, 
That  ne'er  art  call'd  but  when  the  dragon  womb 
Of  Stygian  darkuess  spets  her  thickest  gloom, 
And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air, 
Stop  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair.  Milton. 

To  SPEW,  spu.*66  v.   a.  [rpepan,  Sux. 
speuwen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  vomit;  to  eject  from  the  stomach. 

A  swordflsh  small  him  from  the  rest  did  sunder, 
That  in  his  throat  him  pricking  softly  uuder 
His  wide  abyss,  him  forced  forth  to  spew, 
That  all  the  sea  did  roar  like  heaven's  thunder, 
And  all  the  waves  were  stain'd  with  filthy  hue. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  eject;  to  cast  forth. 
When  earth  with  slime  and  mud  is  cover'd  o'er, 

Or  hollow  places  spew  their  wat'ry  store.    Dryden. 

When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  below, 
The  glittering  billows  give  a  golden  show; 
And  when  the  fouler  bottom  spews  the  black, 
The  Stygian  dye  the  tainted  waters  take.    Dryden 

3.  To  eject  with  loathing. 

Keep  my  statutes,  and  commit  not  any  of  these 
abominations,  that  the  land  spew  not  you  out. 

Leviticus- 

Contentious  suits  ought  to  be  spewed  out,  as  the 

surfeit  of  courts.  Bacon 

To  Spew,  spu.  v.  n.  To  vomit;  to  ease  the 

stomach. 

He  could  have  haul'd  in 
The  drunkards,  and  the  noises  of  the  inn: 
But  belter  'twas  that  they  should  sleep  or  spew, 
Than  in  the  scene  to  offend  or  him  or  you.  Jonson. 
Spe'wy,  spti'e.  adj.  [from  spew.]     Wet; 
foggy.  A  provincial  word. 

The  lower  vallies  in  wet  winters  are  so  spewy, 
that  they  know  not  how  to  seed  them.      Mortimer. 

To  Spha'celate,  sfas'se-late.  v.  a.  [from 
sphacelus,  medical  Lat.]  To  affect  with 
a  gangrene. 
The  long  retention  of  matter  sphacelates  the  brain. 

Sharp. 
To  Spha'celate,  sfas'se-late.   v.  n.     To 
mortify;  to  suffer  the  gangrene. 

The  skin,  by  the  great  distention,  having  been 
rendered  very  thin,  will,  if  not  taken  away,  sphace- 
late, and  the  rest  degenerate  into  a  cancerous  ulcer. 

Sharp. 

SPHA'CELUS,  sfas'se-lus.    n.  S.    \jr(pa.y.tX^; 

sphacele,  French.]  A  gangrene;  a  mor- 
tification. 

It  is  the  ground  of  inflammation,  gangrene,  spha- 
celus. Wiseman. 

SPHERE,  sfere.  n.  s.  [sphere,  Fr.  sphcera, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  globe;  an  orbicular  body;  a  body  of 
which  the  centre  is  at  the  same  distance 
from  every  point  of  the  circumference. 

First  the  sun,  a  mighty  sphere,  he  fram'd.  Milton. 

2.  Any  globe  of  the  mundane  system. 

What  if  within  the  moon's  fair  shining  sphere, 
What  if  in  every  other  star  unseen, 
Of  other  worlds  he  happily  should  hear?  F.  Queen. 

And  then  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  the  musick  of  the  spheres.  Dryden. 

3.  A  globe  representing  the  earth  or  sky. 

Two  figures  on  the  sides  emboss'd  appear; 
Conon,  and  what's  his  name  who  made  the  sphere, 
And  shew'd  the  seasons  of  the  sliding  year?   Dryd. 


i.  Orb;  circuit  of  motion. 

Half  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.  Miltml, 

5.  [from  tne  sphere  of  activity  ascribed  to 
the  power  emanating  from  bodies.] 
Province;  compass  of  knowledge  or 
action;  employment. 

To  be  call'd  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be 
seen  to  move  in't.  Shakspeare. 

Of  enemies  he  could  not  but  contract  good  store, 
while  moving  in  so  high  a  sphere,  and  with  so  vigor- 
ous a  lustre.  King  Charles. 

Every  man,  versed  in  any  particular  business, 
finds  fault  with  these  authors,  so  far  as  they  treat  of 
matters  within  his  sphere.  Jiddison. 

Ye  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks  assign'd 
By  laws  eternal  to  th'  aethereal  kind.  Pope. 

The  hermit's  pray'r  permitted,  not  approv'd; 
Soon  in  an  higher  sphere  Eulogius  mov'd.      Harte. 

To  Sphere,  sfere.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  sphere. 

The  glorious  planet  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  rest,  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  form  into  roundness. 

Light  from  her  native  east 
To  journey  through  the  airy  gloom  began, 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud;  for  yet  the  sun 
Was  not.  Milton. 

Sphe'rioal,  sfeYre-kal.  }  adj.\spheriqueT 
Sphe'rick,  sfer'rik.609    }  French;     from 

sphere.~\ 
\ .   Round;  orbicular;  globular. 

What  descent  of  waters  could  there  be  in  Asphe- 
rical  and  round  body,  wherein  there  is  nor  high  nor 
low  ?  Raleigh. 

Though  sounds  spread  round,  so  that  there  is  an 
orb  or  spherical  aerea  of  the  sound,  yet  they  go 
farthest  in  the  forelines  from  the  first  local  impulsion 
of  the  air.  Bacon. 

By  discernment  of  the  moisture  drawn  up  in  va- 
pours, we  must  know  the  reason  of  the  spherical 
figures  of  the  drops.  Gtanville. 

A  fluid  mass  necessarily  falls  into  a  spherical  sur- 
face. Keil. 
Where  the  central  nodule  was  globular,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  first  crust  would  be  spherick;  and  if 
the  crust  was  in   all  parts  of  the  same   thickness, 
that  whole  crust  would  be  spherical.         Woodward. 
2.   Planetary;  relating  to   the  orbs  of  the 
planets. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 

moon,  and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  by  spherical 

predominance.  Shakspeare. 

Sphe'rically,  sfeVre-kal-e.  adv.   [from 

spherical.]     In  form  of  a  sphere. 
Sphe'ricalness,  sfeVre-kal-n£s.  ?       n.  s. 
Svheri'city,  sfe-ris'e-te.  $     [from 

sphere."]     Roundness;  rotundity;  globo- 
sity. 

Such  bodies  receive  their  figure  and  limits  from 
such  lets  as  hinder  them  from  attaining  to  that 
spherical* ts>>  they  aim  at.  Digby. 

Water  consists  of  small,  smooth,  spherical  parti- 
cles; their  smoothness  makes  'em  slip  easily  upon 
one  another:  the  sphericity  keeps  'em  from  touching 
one  another  in  more  points  than  one.  Cheyne. 

SPHEROID,  sfe'roid.  n.  s.  [cr<p*7?x  and 
t'id&;  spheroide,  Fr.]  A  body  oblong 
or  obiate,  approaching  to  the  form  of  a 
sphere. 

They  are  not  solid  particles,  by  the  necessity  they 
are  under  to  change   their  figures  into  oblong  sphe- 
roids, in  the  capillary  vessels.  Cheyne. 
Spheroi'dical,  sfe-roid'e-kal.  adj.  [from 
spheroid.]  Having  the  form  of  a  sphe- 
roid. 
If  these  corpuscles  be  spheroidical,  or  oval,  their 
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shortest  diameters  must  not  be  much  greater  than 

those  of  light.  Clieyne. 

SpHE'RULE,sfer'ule.  n.  s.\jsph*rula,  Lat.] 

A  little  globi-. 

Mercury  is  a  collection  of  exceeding  small,  vastly 
heavy  spherules.  Cheyne. 

Sphinx,  sfinks.  n.  s.  [oN2>/y|.]     A  famous 
monster  in  Egypt,  that  remained  by  con- 
joined Nilus,  having  the  face  of  a  vir- 
gin, and  the  body  of  a  lion.      Peacham. 
Spi'vl,  spi'al.  n.  s.  [espial,  Fr.]   A  spy;   a 
scout;  a  watcher.  Obsolete. 
His  ears  be  as  spials,  alarum  to  crie.         Tusser. 
He  privy  spials  plac'd  in  all  his  way, 
To  weet  what  course  he  takes,  aud  how  he  fares. 

Spenser. 
For  he  by  faithful  spial  was  assur'd 
That  Egypt's  king  was  forward  on  his  way  Fairfax. 
Their  trust  towards  tbem  hath  rather  been  as  to 
good  spials  and  good  whisperers,  than  good  magi- 
strates and  officers.  Bacon. 
SPiCE,  spise.  n.  s.  [espices,  French.] 

1.  A  vegetable  production,  fragrant  to  the 
smell  and  pungent  to  the  palate;  an  aro- 
maiick  substance  used  in  sauces. 

Dang'rous  rocks, 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream.  Shaksp. 

Is  not  manhood,  learning,  gentleness,  and  virtue, 
the  spice  and  salt  that  seasons  a  man.J»    Shakspeare. 

Garlick,  the  uorthern  spice,  is  in  mighty  request 
among  the  Indians.  Temple. 

High  sauces  and  rich  sjrices  are  fetched  from  the 
Indies.  Baker. 

2.  A  small  quantity,  as  of  spice  to  the 
thing  seasoned. 

Think  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  stark  mad;  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  hut  spices  of  it.  Shaksp. 
It  containeth  singular  relations,  not  without  some 
spice  or  sprinkling  of  all  learning.  Brown. 

So  in  the  wicked  there's  no  vice, 
Of  which  the  saints  have  not  a  spice.        Hudibras. 
To  Spice,  spise.    v.  a.   [from   the  noun.] 
To  season  with  spice;  to  mix  with  aro- 
matick  bodies 

His  mother  was  a  vot'ress  of  my  order, 
And  in  the  spied  Indian  air  by  night 
Full  often  she  hath  gossip'd  by  my  side.       Shaksp. 

With  a  festival 
She'll  first  receive  thee;  but  will  spice  thy  bread 
With  flowrie  poysons.  CHapman. 

These  hymns  may  work  on  future  wits,  and  so 
May  great-grandchildren  of  thy  praises  grow; 
And  so,  though  not  revive,  embalm  and  spice 
The  world,  which  else  would  putrify  with  vice. 

Donne . 
What  though  some  have  a  fraught 
Of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  in  cinnamon  sail, 
If  thou  hast  wherewithal  to  spice  a  draught, 
When  griefs  prevail?  Herbert 

Spi'oer,  spi'sur  98  n.  s.  [from  spice.~]  One 
who  deals  in  spice. 

Names  have  been  derived  from  occupations,  as 
Salter  and  Spicer.  Camden. 

Spi'oery,  spi'sur-e.   n.  «.    [espiceries,  Fr. 

from  spice.] 
1.  The  commodity  of  spices. 

Their  camels  were  loaden  with  spicery,  and  balm 
and  myrrh  Raleigh . 

She  in  whose  body 
The  western  treasure,  eastern  spicery, 
Europe  and  Africk,  and  the  unknown  rest, 
Were  easily  found.  Donne. 

2.   A  repository  of  spices. 

The  spicery,  the  cellar  and  its  furniture,  are  ton 
well  known  to  he  here  insisted  upon  Mdiscn. 

Spick  and  Span,  spik'and-sp&n'.  [This 
word  I  should  not  have  expected  to  have 


found  authorized  by  a  polite  writer. 
Sfian^ne-w  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  is 
supposed  to  come  from  fpannan,  to 
stretch,  Saxon;  expandere,  Lat.  whence 
s/ian.  Span-new  is  therefore  originally 
used  of  cloth  newly  extended  or  dress- 
ed at  the  clothiers,  and  spick  and  s/ian 
is  newly  extended  on  the  spikes  or  ten- 
ters: it  is  however  a  low  word.]  Quite 
new;  now  first  used. 

While  the  honour  thou  hast  got 
Is  spick  and  spaii  new,  piping  hot, 
Strike  her  up  bravely.  Butler. 

They  would  have  these  reduced  to  nothing,  and 
then  others  created  spick  and  span  new  out  of  no- 
thing. Burnet. 

I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff; 
But  spick  and  span  I  have  enough.  Swift. 

Spi'cknel  or  <S'/n',g-7ze/,spik'nel.ra.«.  [meum, 
Lat.  |  The  herb  maldmony  or  bearwort. 

Diet. 

Spico'sitv,  spe-kos'se-te.  n.  s.  [spica, 
Lat.]  The  quality  of  being  spiked  like 
ears  of  corn;  fulness  of  ears.         Diet. 

Spi'cy,  spi'se.  adj.  [from  spice.] 

1.  Producing  spice;  abounding  with  aro- 
maticks. 

Off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabaean  odour,  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleas'd  they  slack  their  course;  and  many  a 

league, 
Cheer'dwith  the  grateful  smell,  old  ocean  smiles. 

Milton. 
For  them  the  Idumaean  balm  did  sweat, 
And  in  hot  Ceilon  spicy  forests  grew.  Dryden. 

2.  Aromatick;  having  the  qualities  of 
spice. 

The  regimen  in  this  disease  ought  to  be  of  spicy 
and  cephalick  vegetables,  to  dispel  the  viscosity. 

Arbuthnot. 

Under  southern  skies  exalt  their  sails, 
Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  by  spicy  gales!    Pope. 

SPI'DER,  spi'dur.98  n.  s.  [Skinner  thinks 
this  word  softened  from  sfiinder,  or 
sftinner,  from  spin:  Junius,  with  his 
usual  felicity,  dreams  that  it  comes 
from  a-Trigew,  to  extend;  for  the  spider 
extends  his  web.  Perhaps  it  comes  from 
spieden,  Dutch,  speyden,  Danish,  to  spy, 
to  lie  upon  the  catch.  Dop,  bopa,  Sax 
is  a  beetle,  or  properly  a  humble  bee,  or 
stingless  bee.  May  not  spider  be  spy 
dor,  the  insect  that  watches  the  dor?] 
The  animal  that  spins  a  web  for  flies. 

More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch, 
Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads.     Shaksp. 

The  spider's  web  to  watch  we'll  stand, 
And,  when  it  takes  the  bee, 

We'll  help  out  of  the  tyrant's  hand 

The  innocent  to  free.  Drayton. 

Insidious,  restless,  watchful  spider, 
Fear  no  officious  damsel's  broom; 

Extend  thy  artful  fabrick  wider, 
And  spread  thy  banners  round  my  room. 

While  I  thy  curious  fabrick  stare  at, 
And  think  on  hapless  poet's  fate, 

Like  thee  confin'd  to  noisome  garret, 
And  rudely  banish'd  rooms  of  state.    Dr.  Littleton. 

The  spider's  touch  how  exquisitely  fine! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line.  Pope. 

Spi'dekcatcher,  spi'dftr-katsh'fir.  n.  s. 
[from  spider  and  catcher;  picus  mura- 
nw.v.  Lat.]     A  bird. 

Spi'derwort,  spi'dur-wurt.  n.  s.  [spha- 


langium,  Latin.]       A  plant  with   a  lily 
flower,  composed  ot  six  petals.  Miller. 
Spi'got,  spig'ut.'"'1  n.   S.   [:;pijctccr,  Dut.] 
A  pin  or  peg  put  into  the  faucet  to  keep 
in  the  liquor. 
Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield? 

Sliukspeare- 
Take  out  the  spigot,  and  clap  the  point  in  your 
mouth.  Swift. 

Spike,  spike,  n.  s.  [spica,  Latin.] 

1.  An  ear  of  corn. 

Drawn  up  in  ranks  and  files,  the  bearded  spikes 
Guard  it  from  birds,  as  with  a  stand  of  pikes. 

Denham. 
Suffering  not  the  yellow  beards  to  rear, 
He  tramples  down  the  strikes,  and  intercepts  the  ear. 

Dryden. 
The  gleaners, 
Spike  after  spike,  their  sparing  harvest  pick. 

Thomson. 

2.  A  long  nail  of  iron  or  wood;  a  long  rod 
of  iron  sharpened:  so  called  from  its 
similitude  to  an  ear  of  corn. 

For  the  body  of  the  ships,  no  nation  equals  En- 
gland for  the  oaken  timber;  and  we  need  not  bor- 
row of  any  other  iron  for  spikes,  or  nails  to  fasten 
them.  Bacon. 

The  head  of  your  medal  would  be  seen  to  more 
advantage,  if  it  were  placed  on  a  spike  of  the  tower. 

Dryden. 

He  wears  on  his  head  the  corona  radiata,  another 
type  of  his  divinity:  the  spikes  that  shoot  out  repre- 
sent the  rays  of  the  sun.  Addison. 

Spike,  spike,  n.  s.  A  smaller  species  of 
lavender. 

The  oil  of  spike  is  much  used  by  our  artificers  in 
their  varnishes;  but  it  is  generally  adulterated. 

Hill. 

To  Spike,  spike,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  fasten  with  long  nails. 

Lay  long  planks  upon  them,  pinned  or  spiked 
down  to  the  pieces  of  oak  on  which  they  lie. 

Moxon. 

Lay  long  planks  upon  them,  spiking  or  pinning 
them  down  fast.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  set  with  spikes. 

A  youth,  leaping  over  the  spiked  pales,  was  sud- 
denly frighted  down,  and  in  his  falling  he  was  catch- 
ed  by  those  spikes.  Wiseman. 

3.  To  make  sharp  at  the  end. 

Spi'kenard,  spike'nard.  n.  s.  [spica  nardi, 
Lat.]  A  plant;  and  the  oil  or  balsam 
produced  from  the  plant. 

It  grows  plentifully  in  Java.  It  has  been  known 
to  the  medical  writers  of  all  ages.  Hill. 

A  woman,  having  an  alabaster  box  of  oinlment 
of  spikenard,  brake  and  poured  it  on  his  head. 

Mark. 

He  casts   into  the  pile   bundles  of  myrrh,  and 

sheaves  of  spikenard,  enriching  it  with  every  spicy 

shrub.  Spectator. 

Spill,  spill,  n.  s.  \_spijlcn,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  small  shiver  of  wood,  or  thin  bar  of 
iron. 

The  oysters,  besides  gathering  by  hand,  have  a 
peculiar  dredge,  which  is  a  thick  strong  uct,  fasten- 
ed to  three  spills  of  iron,  and  drawn  at  the  boat's 
stern.  Carew. 

Have  near  the  hiinghole  a  little  venthole,  stop, 
ped  with  a  spill  Mortimer. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  money.  I  know 
not  whence  derived. 

The  bishops,  who  consecrated  this  ground,  were 
wont  to  have  a  spill  or  sportule  from  the  credulous 
laity.  Jyliffe. 

To  SPILL,  spill,   v.  a.   [jrpillan,  Saxon; 

spil/en,  Dutch;  spilla,  Islandick.] 
I.  To  shed;  to  lose  by  shedding. 
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Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  blood, 
Which,  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spilt. 

Shakspeare. 
Friend  or  brother, 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 

Shukspeare. 
Themselves  exact  their  cruelty, 
And  I  constrained  am  this  blood  to  spill.        Daniel. 
They  having  spiWd  much  blood,  and  done  much 
waste, 
Subduing  nations;  and  achiev'd  thereby 
Fame  iu  the  world,  high  titles,  and  rich  prey; 
Shall  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and 
sloth.  Milton. 

Medea  must  not  draw  her  murth'ring  knife, 
And  spill  her  children's  blood  upon  the  stage. 

Roscommon. 
Orbellan  did  disgrace 
With  treach'rous  deeds  our  mighty  mother's  race; 
And  to  revenge  his  bloou,  so  justly  spilt, 
What  is  it  less  than  to  partake  his  guilt?     Dryden. 

Nor  the  Centaur's  tale 
Be  here  repeated;  how,  with  lust  and  wine 
Inftam'd,  they  fought  and  spilt  their  drunken  souls 
At  feasting  hour.  Philips. 

2.  To  destroy;  to  mischief. 

Thus  is  our  thought  with  pain  of  thistle  tilled, 
Thus  be  our  noblest  parts  dried  up  with  sorrow; 
Thus  is  our  mind  with  too  much  minding  spilled. 

Sidney. 
Why  are  you  so  fierce  and  cruel? 
Is  it  because  your  eyes  have  power  to  kill? 

Then  know  that  mercy  is  the  Mighty's  jewel, 
And  greater  glory  think  to  save  than  spill.  Spenser. 

Thou  all-shaking  thunder, 
Crack  nature's  mould,  all  germuis  spill  at  once 
That  make  ingrateful  man.  Shakspeare. 

Be  not  angry  with  these  fires; 

For  then  their  tbreats  will  kill  me: 
Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires; 

For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me     Ben  Jonson. 
All  bodies  are  with  other  bodies  fill'd; 
But  she  receives  both   heav'n  and  earth  together: 

Nor  are  their  forms  by  rash  encounters  spiled; 
For  there  they  stand,  and  neither  toucheth  either. 

Davies. 

3.  To  throw  away. 

This  sight  shall  damp  the  raging  ruffian's  breast, 
The  poison  spill,  and  half-drawn  sword  arrest. 

Ticket. 

To  Spill,  spill,  v.  n. 

1.  To  waste;  to  be  lavish. 

Thy  father  bids  thee  spare,  and  chides  for  spilling. 

Sidney- 

2.  To  be  shed;  to  be  lost  by  being  shed. 

He  was  so  topful  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  spill 
on  all  the  company:  he  spoke  well  indeed,  but  he 
spoke  too  long.  Watts. 

Spi'ller,  spil'lur.  n.  s.  [I  know  not 
whence  derived.]  A  kind  of  fishing 
line. 

In  harbour  they  are  taken  by  spillers  made  of  a 
cord,  to  which  divers  shorter  are  tied  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  to  each  of  these  a  hook  is  fastened  with 
a  bait:  this  spiller  they  sink  in  the  sea  where  those 
fishes  have  their  accustomed  haunt.  Carew. 

Spilth,  spill/z.   n.  s.  [from  spill.']     Any 
thing  poured  out  or  wasted. 
Our  vaults  have  wept  with  drunken  spilth  of  wine. 

Shakspeare. 

To  SPIN,  spin.  v.  a.  pret.  sfiun  or  -span; 

part.  spun,   [rpinnan,  Saxon;  s/iinnen, 

Dutch.] 
1 .  To  draw  out  into  threads. 


The  women  spun  goats'  hair. 


Exodus. 


2.  To  form   threads  by  drawing  out  and 
twisting  any  filamentous  matter. 

You  would  be  another  Penelope;  yet  all  the  yarn 
she  spun,  in  Ulysses's  absence,  did"  but  fill  Ithaca 
full  of  moths.  Shakspeare. 


The  Fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue, 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you.  Dryden. 

\.  To  protract;  to  draw  out. 

By  one  delay  after  another,  they  spin  out  their 
whole  lives,  till  there's  no  more  future  left  before 
'em.  V  Estrange. 

Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time? 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last.     Mdison. 
t.  To  form  by  degrees;  to  draw  out  tedi- 
ously. 

I  passed  lightly  over  many  particulars,  on  which 
learned  and  witty  men  might  spin  out  large  vol- 
umes. Digby 

If  his  cure  lies  among  the  lawyers,  let  nothing  be 
said  against  entangling  property,  spinning  out  caus- 
es, and  squeezing  clients.  Collier. 

Men  of  large  thoughts  and  quick  apprehensions 
are  not  to  expect  any  thing  here,  but  what,  being 
spun  out  of  my  own  coarse  thoughts,  is  fitted  to  men 
of  my  own  size.  Locke. 

The  lines  are  weak,  another's  pleas'd  to  say; 
Lord,  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day.       Pope. 
5.  To  put  into  a  turning  motion,  as  a  boy's 
top. 

To  Spin,  spin.  v.  n. 

1.  To   exercise   the  art  of  spinning,   or 
drawing  threads. 

We  can  fling  our  legs  and  arms  upwards  and 
downwards,  backwards,  forwards,  and  round,  as 
they  that  spin.  More. 

Ten  thousand  stalks  their  various  blossoms  spread; 
Peaceful  and  lowly  in  their  native  soil, 
They  neither  know  to  spin,  nor  care  to  toil.    Prior 

For  this  Alcides  learr'd  to  spin; 
His  club  laid  down,  and  lion's  «kin.  Prim. 

2.  [s/iingare,    Italian  J    To  stream  out  in 
a  thread  or  small  current. 

Together  furiously  they  ran, 
That  to  the  ground  came  horse  and  man; 
The  blood  out  of  their  helmets  span, 
So  sharp  were  their  encounters.  Drayton. 

3.  To  move  round  as  a  spindle. 

Whether  the  sun.  predominant  in  heav'n, 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun; 
He  from  the  east  his  (laming  road  begin, 
Or  she  from  west  her  silent  course  advance 
With  inoflVnsive  pace,  that  spuming  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle,  while  she  paces  ev'n 
And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along, 
Solicit  not  thy  thoughts.  Milton. 

As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er, 

Who  ply  the  wimble  some  huge  beam  to  bore; 

Urg'd  on  all  hands,  it  nimbly  spirts  about, 

The  grain  deep  piercing  till  it  scoops  it  out.    Pope. 

Spi'nach,?       ,  ,  ,,.     .„  C        n.  s.  [spina- 
0    ,  v  spin'nidie.90  <    , .     T    "r .    -,   . 

fSpiNAGE,  5     r  c  c/na,  Latin.]  A 

plant. 

It  hath  an  apetalous  flower,  consisting  of  many 
stamina  included  in  the  flower-cup,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  spikes  upon  the  male  plants,  which  are 
barren;  but  the  embryos  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  the  female  plants,  which  af- 
terward become  roundish  or  angular  seeds,  which, 
in  some  sorts,  have  thorns  adhering  to  them. 

Miller. 
Spinage  is  an  excellent  herb,  crude  or  boiled. 

Mortimer. 
Spi'nal,  spi'nal.88  adj.  [spina,  Lat.]     Be- 
longing to  the  backbone. 

All  spinal,  or  such  as  have  no  ribs,  but  only  a 
backbone,  are  somewhat  analagous  thereto.  -Brown. 
Those  solids  are  entirely  nervous,  and  proceed 
from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  which  by  their 
bulk  appear  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  stamina  or 
threads  of  the  solid  parts.  Jirbuthnot. 

Descending  careless  from  his  couch,  the  fall 
Lux'd  his  joint  neck,  and  spinal  marrow  bruis'd. 

Philips. 
Spi'ndle,  spin'dl.406  n.  .?.  [rpmbl,  rpru- 
bel,  Saxon.] 


1.  The  pin  by  which  the  thread  is  form- 
ed, and  on  which  it  is  conglomerated. 

Bodies  fibrous  by  moisture  incorporate  with  other 
thread,  especially  if  there  be  a  little  wreathing;  as 
appeareth  by  the  twisting  of  thread,  and  twirling 
about  of  spindles.  Bacon 

Sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  sheers, 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 

Milton. 
Upon  a  true  repentance,  God  is  not  so  fatally 
tied  to  the  spindle  of  absolute  reprobation,  as  not 
to  keep  his  promise,  and  seal  merciful  pardons. 

Jasper  Maine. 
So  Pallas  from  the  dusty  field  withdrew, 
And,  when  imperial  Jove  appear'd  in  view, 
Resum'd  her  female  arts,  the  spindle  and  the  clew. 
Forgot  the  sceptre  she  so  well  had  sway'd, 
And,  with  that  mildness  she  bad  rul'd,  obey'd. 

Stepney. 
Do  you  take  me  for  a  Roman  matron, 
Bred  tamely  to  the  spindle  and  the  loom? 

A.  Philips. 

2.  A  long  slender  stalk. 
The  spindles  must  be  tied  up,  and,  as  they  grow 

in  height,  rods  set  by  them,  lest  by  their  bentiing 
they  should  break.  Mortimer. 

I.  Any  thing  slender.  In  contempt. 

Repose  yourself,  if  those  spindle  legs  of  yours 

will  cany  you  to  the  next  chair.  D>yden. 

The  marriage  of  one  of  our  heiresses  with  an 

eminent   courtier,    gave    us  spindle    shanks,    and 

cramps.  Taller. 

To    Spi'ndle,  spin'dl.   v.   n.   [from    the 

noun.]     To   shoot   into  a  long    small 

stalk. 

Another  ill  accident  in  drought  is  the  spindling 
of  the  corn,  which  with  us  is  rare,  but  in  hotter 
countries  common;  insomuch  as  the  word  calamity 
was  first  derived  from  calamus,  when  the  corn 
could  not  get  out  of  the  stalk.  Bacon. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  spindle,  all  but  one  or 
two  of  the  biggest,  at  each  root,  should  be  nipped 
off.  Mortimer. 

Spindlesha'nked,  spin'dl-shankt.  ady 
[spindle  and  shank.^  Having  small 
legs. 

Her  lawyer  is  a  little  rivelled,  spindle  shanked 

gentleman.  Mdison. 

Spi'ndlethee,  spih'dl-tree.  n.  s.  [enony- 

mus,  Latin.]   A  plant;  prickwood. 
Spine,  spine,  n.  s.  [spina,  Lat.]  The  back- 
bone. 

The  rapier  entered  his  right  side,  reaching  with- 
in a  finger's  breadth  of  the  spine  Wiseman. 

There  are  who  think  the  marrow  of  a  man, 
Which  in  the  spine,  while  he  was  living,  ran} 
When  dead,  the  pith  corrupted  will  become 
A  snake,  and  hiss  within  the  hollow  tomb.  Dryden. 
Spi'nel,  spi'nel    n.    s.  A  sort  of  mineral. 
Spinel  ruby  is  of  a  bright  rosy  red:  it  is 
softer  than  the  rock  or  balass  ruby. 

Woodward. 

Spine't,  spin-net',  n.  s.  [esjiinette,  Fr.j 
A  small  harpsichord;  an  instrument 
with  keys. 

When  miss  delights  in  her  spinnet, 
A  fiddler  may  his  fortune  get.  Swift. 

Spini'ferous,  spi-nif'fer-us.  adj.  [spina 
and  fero,  Latin.]  Bearing  thorns. 

Spink,  spink.  n.  s.    A  finch;  a  bird. 
Want  sharpens  poesy,  and  grief  adorns; 
The  spink  chaunts  sweetest  in  a  hedge  of  thorns. 

Harte. 

Spi'nner,  spin'nur.98  n.  s.  [from  s/iin.~] 
1.  One  skilled  in  spinning. 

A  practised  spinner  shall  spin  a  pound  of  wool 
worth  two  shillings  for  sixpence.  Grown/. 
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2.  A  garden  spider,  with  long  jointed  legs. 
Weaving  spiders  come  not  here: 

Hence,  you  long-legged  spinners  hence!       Shaksp. 
Spi'nning  Wheel,   spin'ning-hweel.   n.   s. 

[from  *pin.~]  The  wheel  by  which,  since 

the  disuse   of  the   rock,  the  thread  is 

drawn. 

My  spinning  wheel  and  rake 

Let  Susan  keep  for  her  dear  sister's  sake.        Gay. 
Spi'nny,    spin'e1.    adj.    I    suppose,  small, 

slender.  A  barbarous  word. 
They  plow  it  early  in  the  year,  and  then  there 

will  come  some  spinny  grass  that  will  keep  it  from 

scalding.  Mortimer. 

Spino'sity,  spi-nos's£-te.  n.  s.  [spinosus, 

Latin.]    Crabbedness;  thorny  or  briary 

perplexity. 
Philosophy  consisted  of  nought  but  dry  spinosi- 

ties,  lean  notions,  and  endless  altercations  about 

things  of  nothing.  Glanville. 

Spi'nous,  spi'nus.31*  adj.  \_spinosusy  Lat.] 

Thorny;  full  of  thorns. 
Spi'nster,  spins'tur.B8   n.  s.  [from  spin.'] 

1.  A  woman  that  spins. 

The  spinsters  and  the  kuitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 

bones, 
Do  use  to  chant  it.  Shakspeare. 

One  Michael  Cassio, 
That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster.  Shakspeare. 

2.  [In  law.]  The  general  term  for  a  girl 
or  maiden  woman. 

If  a  gentlewoman  be  termed  spinster,  she  may 

abate  the  writ.  Lord  Coke. 

I  desire  that  a  yearly  annuity  of  twenty  pounds 

shall  be  paid  to  Rebecca  Dingley,  of  the  city  of 

Dublin,  spinster,  during  her  life.  Swift. 

Spi'nstry,  spins'tre.  n.  s.  [from  spinster.] 

The  work  of  spinning. 
Spi'ny,  spi'ne.  adj.  \_sfiina,  Latin.]  Thor- 
ny; briary;  perplexed;  difficult;  trouble- 
some. 

The  first  attempts  are  always  imperfect;  much 
more  in  so  difficult  and  spiny  an  affair  as  so  nice 
a  subject.  Digby. 

Spi'racle,  spir'a-kl.109503  n.  s.  [spiracu- 
lum,  Latin.]  A  breathing  hole;  a  vent; 
a  small  aperture. 

Most  of  these  spiracles  perpetually  send  forth  fire, 
more  or  less.  Woodioard. 

Spi'ral,  spi'ral.88  adj.  [spiral,  Fr.  from 
spira,  Latin.]  Curve;  winding;  circu- 
larly involved,  like  a  screw. 

The  process  of  the  fibres  in  the  ventricles,  run- 
ning in  spiral  lines  from  the  tip  to  the  base  of  the 
heart,  shews  that  the  systole  of  the  heart  is  a  mus- 
cular constriction,  as  a  purse  is  shut  by  drawing  the 
strings  contrary  ways.  Ray 

Why  earth  or  suu  diurnal  stages  keep, 
In  spiral  tracts  why  through  the  zodiack  creep. 

Blackmore. 

The  intestinal  tube  affects  a  straight,  instead  of 

a  spiral  cylinder.  Jlrbulhnot. 

Spi'rally,  spi'ral-^.  adv.  [from    spiral.'] 

In  a  spiral  form. 

The  sides  are  composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres, 

running  circularly  or  spirally  from  base  to  tip.  Ray. 

Spira'tion,   spi-ra'siiun.   n.   s.   [spirutio, 

Lat.]  Breathing. 
Spikk    spire,  n.  s.  [s/z/ra,Lat.  spira,  Ital. 

s/iira,  Swedish.] 
1.  A  curve  Hue;   any  thing    wreathed  o: 
contorted,  every  wreath  being  in  a  dit- 
ferent  plane;  a  curl;  a  twist;  a  wreath 
His  head 
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Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes; 
With  burnish 'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.  Milton. 

A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god, 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode.  Dryden. 

Air  seems  to  consist  of  spires  contorted  into  small 
spheres,  through  the  interstices  of  which  the  parti- 
cles of  light  may  freely  pass;  it  is  light,  the  solid 
substance  of  the  spires  being  very  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  spaces  they  take  up.  Cheyne. 

2.  Any  thing  growing  up  taper;  a  round 
pyramid,  so  called,  perhaps,  because  a 
line  drawn  round  and  round  in  less  and 
less  circles  would  be  a  spire;  a  steeple. 

With  glist'ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adoru'd 

Milton. 

He  cannot  make  one  spire  of  grass  more  or  less 
than  he  hath  made.  Hale. 

These  pointed  spires  that  wound  the  ambient  sky, 
Inglorious  change!  shall  in  destruction  lie.     Prior. 

3.  The  t"p  or  uppermost  point. 

'Twere  no  less  than  a  traducement  to  silence, 
that 
Which  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch 'd, 
Would  seem  but  modest.  Shakspeare. 

To  Spirk,  spire,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shoot  up  pyramidically. 

It  is  not  so  apt  to  spire  up  as  the  other  sorts,  being 
more  inclined  to  branch  into  arms.  Mortimer. 

2.  [spiro,  Lat.J  To  breathe.    Not  in  use. 

Spenser. 
SPI'RIT,  spir'it.108  109  110  n.  s.  [spiritus, 

Latin.] 
1.  Breath;  wind. 

All  purges  have  in  them  a  raw  spirit,  or  wind, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  tension  in  the  sto- 
mach. Bacon. 

All  bodies  have  spirits  and  pneumatical  parts 
within  them;  but  the  main  difference  between  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  are,  that  the  spirits  of  things 
animate  are  all  continued  within  themselves,  and 
branched  in  veins  as  blood  is;  and  the  spirits  have 
also  certain  seats  where  the  principal  do  reside,  and 
whereunto  the  rest  do  resort:  but  the  spirits  in  things 
inanimate  are  shut  in  and  cut  off  by  the  tangible 
parts,  as  air  in  snow.  Bacon. 

The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  breeze.      Anon. 
2.  [esprit,  Fr.]  An  immaterial  substance; 
an  intellectual  being. 

Spirit  is  a  substance,  wherein  thinking,  knowing, 
doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving,  do  subsist.  Locke. 

She  is  a  spirit;  yet  not  like  air  or  wind, 
Nor  like  the  spirits  about  the  heart  or  brain; 

Nor  like  those  spirits  which  alchymists  do  find, 
When  they  in  ev'ry  thing  seek  gold  in  vain: 

For  she  all  natures  under  heav'n  doth  pass, 
Being  like  those  spirits  which  God's  bright  face  do 
see; 

Or  like  himself,  whose  image  once  she  was, 
Though  now,  alas!  she  scarce  his  shadow  be: 

For  of  all  forms  she  holds  the  first  degree, 
That  are  to  gross  material  bodies  knit; 

Yet  she  herself  is  bodyless  and  free, 
And  though  confin'd  is  almost  infinite.  Davies. 

1  shall  depend  upon  your  constant  friendship; 
like  the  trust  we  have  in  benevolent  spirits,  who, 
though  we  never  see  or  hear  them,  we  think  are 
constantly  praying  for  us.  Pope. 

If  we  seclude  space,  there  will  remain  in  the 
world  but  matter  and  mind,  or  body  and  spirit. 

Watts. 

You  are  all  of  you  pure  spirits.     I  don't  mean 

that  you  have  not  bodies  that  want  meat  and  drink, 

and  sleep  and  cloathing;  but  that  all  that  deserves 

to  be  called  you,  is  nothing  else  but  spirit.       Law. 

.;.  The  soul  of  man. 

The  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  that  gave  it. 

Bible. 

Look,  who  comes  here?  a  grave  unto  a  soul, 
Holding  th'  eternal  spirit  'gainst  her  will 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath.      Shakspeare. 
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Every  thing  that  you  call  yours,  besides  this  spirit, 
is  but  like  your  cloathing:  sometimes  that  is  only  to 
be  used  for  a  while,  and  then  to  end,  and  die  and 
wear  away.  Law- 

4.  An  apparition. 

They  were  terrified,  and  supposed  that  they  had 

seen  a  spirit.  Luke. 

Perhaps  you  might  see  the  image,  and  not  the 

glass;  the  former  appearing  like  a  spirit  in  the  air. 

Bacon. 
Whilst  young,  preserve  this  tender  mind  from 
all  impressions  of  spirits  and  goblins  in  the  dark. 

Locke. 

5.  Temper;  habitual  disposition  of  mind. 
He  sits 

Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 

Quite  out  their  native  language.  Milton. 

That  peculiar  law  of  Christianity,  which  forbid? 
revenge,  no  man  can  think  it  grievous,  who  consi- 
ders the  restless  torment  of  a  malicious  and  revenge- 
ful spirit.  Tillotson. 

Nor  once  disturb  their  heav'nly  spirits 
With  Scapin's  cheats,  or  Caesar's  merits.        Prior. 

Let  them  consider  how  far  they  are  from  that 
spirit  which  prays  for  its  most  unjust  enemies,  if 
they  have  not  kindness  enough  to  pray  for  those,  by 
whose  labours  and  service  they  live  in  ease  them- 
selves. Law. 

He  is  the  devout  man,  who  lives  no  longeron  his 
own  will,  or  the  way  and  spirit  of  the  world,  but  to 
the  sole  will  of  God.  Law. 

6.  Ardour;  courage;  elevation;  vehemence 
of  mind. 

'Tis  well  blown,  lads; 
This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes.  Shaksp. 

Farewel  the  big  war, 
The  sj>iri<-stirring  drum,  th'  ear-piercing  fife. 

Shakspeare. 

The  king's  party,  called  the  cavaliers,  began  to 

recover  their  spirits.  Sivift. 

7.  Genius;  vigour  of  mind. 
More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont 

Here  needs  me,  while  the  famous  ancestors 
Of  my  most  dreaded  sovereign  I  recount, 
By  which  all  earthly  princes  she  doth  far  surmount. 

Fairy  Queen. 
To  a  mighty  work  thou  goest,  O  king, 
That  equal  spirits  and  equal  pow'rs  shall  bring. 

Daniel. 
A  wild  Tartar,  when  he  spies 
A  man  that's  handsome,  valiant,  wise, 
If  he  can  kill  him,  thinks  t'  inherit 
His  wit,  his  beauty,  and  his  spirit.  Butler. 

The  noblest  spirit  or  genius  cannot  deserve 
enough  of  mankind,  to  pretend  to  the  esteem  of  he- 
roick  virtue.  Temple. 

8.  Turn  of  mind;  power  of  mind,  moral 
or  intellectual. 

You  were  us'd 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits, 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear. 

Shakspeare. 
I  ask  but  half  thy  mighty  spirit  for  me.     Cowley. 
A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ: 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  fault  to  find, 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms,  the  mind. 

Pope. 

9.  Intellectual  powers  distinct  from  the 
body. 

These  discourses  made  so  deep  impression  upon 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  prince,  whose  nature  was 
inclined  to  adventures,  that  he  was  transported  with 
the  thought  of  it.  Clarendon. 

In  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 
Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezumc.  Milton. 

10.  Sentiment;  perception. 

You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid: 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

Shakspeare. 

11.  Eagerness;  desire. 

God  has  changed  men's  tempers  with  the  times. 
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and  made  a  spirit  of  building  succeed  a  spirit  of  pull- 
ing down.  South. 

12.  Man  of  activity;  man  of  life,  fire,  and 
enterprise. 

The  watry  kingdom  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come.    Shaksp. 

13.  Persons  distinguished  by  qualities  of 
the  mind.  A  French  word,  happily 
growing  obsolete. 

Romish  adversaries,  from  the  rising  up  of  some 
Bcbiamaftcal  spirits  amongst  us,  conclude  that  the 
main  body  of  our  church  is  schismatical,  because 
some  branches  or  members  thereof  were  such. 

White. 

Oft  pitying  God  did  vvell-form'd  spirits  raise, 
Fit  for  the  toilsome  bus'ness  of  their  dyys, 
To  free  the  groyning  nation,  and  to  give 
Peace  first,  and  then  the  rules  in  peace  to  live. 

Cmoley. 

Such  spirits  as  he  desired  to  please,  such  would  I 
chuse  for  my  judges.  Dryden, 

14.  That  which  gives  vigour  or  cheerful- 
ness to  the  mind;  the  purest  part  of  the 
body,  bordering,  says  Sydenham,  on 
immateriality.  In  this  meaning  it  is 
commonly  written  with  the  plural  ter- 
mination. 

Though  thou  didst  but  jest, 
With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake.  Shakspeare. 

When  I  sit  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I've  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 
Into  my  story.  Shakspeare. 

Alas!  when  all  our  lamps  are  burn'd, 
Our  bodies  wasted  and  our  spirits  spent, 

When  we  have  all  the  learned  volumes  turn'd 
Which  yield  men's  wits  both  help  and  ornament; 
What  can  we  know,  or  what  can  wc  discern? 

Davies. 
It  was  the  time  when  gentle  night  began 
T'  indrench  with  sleep  die  busy  spirits  of  man. 

Coicley. 
To  sing  thy  praise,  would  heav'n  my  breath  pro- 
long, 
Infusing  spirits  worthy  such  a  song, 
Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays. 

Dryden. 
All  men  by  experience  find  the  necessity  and  aid 
of  the  spirits  in  the  business  of  concoction. 

Blackmore. 
By  means  of  the  curious  inosculation  of  the  audi- 
tory nerves,  the  organs  of  the  spirits  should  be  al- 
layed. Derham. 

In  some  fair  body  thus  the  secret  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills,  the  whole; 
Each  motion  guides,  and  ev'ry  nerve  sustains, 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  th'  effects  remains.  Pope. 

He  is  always  forced  to  drink  a  hearty  glass,  to 
drive  thoughts  of  business  out  of  his  head,  and  make 
his  spirits  drowsy  enough  for  sleep.  Law. 

15.  Characteristical    likeness;    essential 

qualities. 

Italian  pieces  will  appear  best  in  a  room  where 
the  windows  are  high,  because  they  are  commonly 
made  to  a  descending  light,  which  of  all  other  doth 
set  off  men's  faces  in  their  truest  spirit.       Wotton. 

16.  Any  thing  eminently  pure  and  refined. 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself, 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself. 

Shakspeare. 

17.  That  which  hath  power  or  energy. 
There  is  in  wine  a  mighty  spirit,  that  will  not  be 

congealed.  South. 

18.  An  inflammable  liquor  raised  by  dis- 
tillation: as  brandy,  rum. 

What  the  chy mists  call  spirit,  they  apply  the 
name  to  so  many  different  things,  that  they  seem 
to  have  no  settled  notion  of  the  thing.  In  general, 
they  give  the  name  of  spirit  to  any  distilled  volatile 
liquor.  Boyle. 

All  spirits,  by  frequent  use,  destroy,  and  at  last 


extinguish  the  natural  heat  of  the  stomach. 

Temple. 
In  distillations,  what  trickles  down  the  sides  of 
the  receiver,  if  it  will  not  mix  with  water,  is  oil;  if 
it  will,  it  is  sjririt.  Jlrbuihnot. 

9.  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  poets 
sfiirit  was  a  monosyllable,  and  therefore 
was  often  written  sprite,  or,  less  pro- 
perly, sfirighe. 

The  charge  thereof  unto  a  courteous  spright 
Commanded  was.  Spenser. 

To  Spi'rit,  spir'it.  v.  a. 

1.  To  animate  or  actuate  as  a  spirit. 

So  talk'd  the  spirited  sly  snake.  Milton. 

2.  To  excite;  to  animate;  to  encourage; 
to  invigorate  to  action. 

He  will  be  faint  in  any  execution  of  such  a  coun- 
sel, unless  spirited  by  the  unanimous  decrees  of  a 
general  diet.  Temple. 

Civil  dissensions  never  fail  of  introducing  and 
spiriting  the  ambition  of  private  men.  Sioift. 

Many  officers  and  private  men  spirit  up  and  assist 
those  obstinate  people  to  continue  in  their  rebellion, 

Swift. 

3.  To  draw;  to  entice. 

In  the  southern  coast  of  America,  the  southern 
point  of  the  needle  varieth  toward  the  land,  as  be- 
ing disposed  and  spirited  that  way  by  the  meridional 
and  proper  hemisphere.  Broxcn. 

The  ministry  had  him  spirited  away,  and  carried 
abroad  as  a  dangerous  person.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Spi'ritally,  spir'it-al-e.   adv.  [from  sfii- 
ritus,  Latin.]  By  means  of  the  breath. 
Conceive  one  of  each  pronounced  spiritally,  the 
other  vocally.  Holder. 

Spi'rited,  spir'it-ed.  adj.  [from  spirit.] 
Lively;  vivacious;  full  of  fire. 

Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  is  noble  and  spirit- 
ed. Pope. 
Spi'ritedness,  spir'it-ed-nes.  n.s.  [from 
spirited.]  Disposition  or  make  of  mind. 
He  showed  the  narrow  spiritedness,  pride,  and 
ignorance  of  pedants.                                  Addison. 

Spi'ritfulness,  spir'it-ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
sfiirit  and  full,']  Sprightliness;  liveli- 
ness. 

A  cock's  crowing  is  a  tone  that  corresponds  to 
singing,  attesting  his  mirth  and  spi'ritfulness. 

Harvey. 

Spiritless,  spir'it-les.  adj.  [from  sfiirit.] 
Dejected;  low;  deprived  of  vigour; 
wanting  courage;  depressed. 

A  man  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe  begone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain.  Shakspeare. 

Of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd, 
Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fall'n.  Milton. 

Nor  did  all  Rome,  grown  spiritless,  supply 
A  man  that  for  bold  truth  durst  bravely  die.  Dryd. 

Art  thou  so  base,  so  spiritless  a  slave? 
Not  so  he  bore  the  fate  to  which  you  doom'd  him. 

Smith. 
Spi'ritous,  splr'it-us.  adj.  [from  sfiirit.] 

1.  Refined;  defecated;   advanced  near  to 

spirit. 

More  refin'd .  more  spirilous  and  pure, 
As  nearer  to  him  plac'd,  or  nearer  tending.  Milton. 

2.  Fine;  ardent;  active. 
Spi'ritousness,  spir'it-us-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

sfiiritous.]     Fineness    and    activity   of 

parts. 

They,  notwithstanding  the  great  thinness  and 
spiritousness  of  the  liquor,  did  lift  up  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  for  a  moment  form  a  thin  film  like  a 
small  hemisphere.  Boyle. 

Spiritual,  spir'it-tshu-al.*61  adj.  [sfiirit- 
uely  French;  from  spirit.] 


1.  Distinct  from  matter;  immaterial;  in- 
corporeal. 

Echo  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual  essence 
of  sounds;  for  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  repercussioa 
should  be  created  by  like  instruments  with  the  ori- 
ginal sound.  Bacon. 

Both  visibles  and  audibles  in  their  working  emit 
no  corporeal  substance  into  their  mediums,  but  only 
carry  certain  spiritual  species.  Bacon. 

All  creatures,  as  well  spiritual  as  corporeal,  de- 
clare their  absolute  dependence  upon  the  first  Au- 
thor of  all  beings,  the  only  self-existent  God. 

Bentley. 

2.  Mental;  intellectual. 

Spiritual  armour,  able  to  resist 
Satan's  assaults.  Milton. 

The  same  disaster  has  invaded  his  spirituals;  the 
passions  rebel ;  and  there  are  so  many  governours, 
that  there  can  be  no  government  South. 

3.  Not  gross;  refined  from  external  things; 
relative  only  to  the  mind. 

Some,  who  pretend  to  be  of  a  more  spiritual  and 
refined  religion,  spend  their  time  in  contemplation, 
and  talk  much  of  communion  with  God.     Calamy^ 

4.  Not  temporal;  relating  to  the  things  of 
heaven;  ecclesiastical. 

Place  man  in  some  publick  society,  civil  or 
spiritual.  Hooker. 

Thou  art  reverend 
Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Shakspeare. 

I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty, 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation, 
As  touching  France,  to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  did.  Shakspeare. 

Those  servants,  who  have  believing  masters,  are 
forbid  to  withdraw  any  thing  of  their  worldly  re- 
spect, as  presuming  upon  their  spiritual  kindred; 
or  to  honour  them  less,  because  they  are  become 
their  brethren  in  being  believers.  Kettltworth. 

The  clergy's  business  lies  among  the  laity;  nor  is 
there  a  more  effectual  way  to  forward  the  salvation 
of  men's  souls,  than  for  spiritual  persons  to  make 
themselves  as  agreeable  as  they  can  in  the  conver- 
sations of  the  world.  Swift. 

She  loves  them  as  her  spiritual  children,  and 
they  reverence  her  as  their  spiritual  mother,  with 
an  affection  far  above  that  of  the  fondest  friends. 

Law. 
Spirituality,    spir-it-tshu-al'e-te. 
[from  spiritual.] 

1.  Incorporeity;    immateriality; 
distinct  from  matter. 

If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  yet  it  approacheth 
nearest  unto  spirituality:  and  if  it  have  any  corpo- 
rality,  then  of  all  other  the  most  subtile  and  pure. 

Raleigh. 

2.  Intellectual  nature. 

A  pleasure  made  for  the  soul,  suitable  to  its  spi- 
rituality, and  equal  to  all  its  capacities.         South. 

3.  \jfiiritualite,  Fr.]  Acts  independent  of 
the  body;  pure  acts  of  the  soul;  mental 
refinement. 

Many  secret  indispositions  and  aversions  to  duty 
will  steal  upon  the  soul,  and  it  will  require  both 
time  and  close  application  of  mind  to  recover  it  to 
such  a  frame,  as  shall  dispose  it  for  the  spiritualities 
of  religion.  South. 

4.  That  which  belongs  to  any  one  as  an 
ccclesiastick. 

Of  common  right,  the  dean  and  chapter  are  guar- 
dians of  the  spiritualities,  during  the  vacancy  of  a 
bhuoprick.  Ayliffe. 

Spiritu a  liza'tion,  spir-it-tshu-al-e-za'- 
shun.  n.  s.  [from  spiritualize.]  The  act 
of  spiritualizing. 

To  Spiritualize,  spirit-tshu-al-ize.z>.  a. 
Sjpiritualiser,     French,     from    spirit.] 


n.  s. 
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To  refine  the  intellect;  to  purify  from 
the  feculencies  of  the  world. 

This  would  take  it  much  out  of  the  care  of  the 
soul,  to  spiritualize  and  replenish  it  with  good  works 

Hammond. 

We  begin  our  survey  from  the  lowest  dregs  of 
sense,  and  so  ascend  to  our  more  spiritualized  selves. 

Glanville. 

As  to  the  future  glory  in  which  the  body  is  to 
partake,  that  load  of  earth  which  now  engages  to 
corruption,  must  be  calcined  and  spiritualized,  and 
thus  be  cloathed  upon  with  glory.     Decay  of  Piety. 

If  man  will  act  rationally,  he  cannot  admit  any 
competition  between  a  momentary  satisfaction,  and 
an  everlasting  happiness,  as  great  as  God  can  give, 
and  our  spiritualized  capacities  receive.      Rogers. 

Spi'ritu  ally,  splr'it-tshu-al-le.  arfv.  [from 
$fiiritual.~\  Without  corporeal  gross- 
ness;  with  attention  to  things  purely  in- 
tellectual. 

In  the  same  degree  that  virgins  live  more  spirit- 
ually than  other  persons,  in  the  same  degree  is  their 
virginity  a  more  excellent  state.  Taylor. 

Spi'ritualty,  spir'it-tshu-al-te.  n.s.  [from 
spiritual.]  Ecclesiastical  body.  Not  in 
use. 

We  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum, 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  oue  time.      Shakspeare. 
Spi'rituous,  spir'it-tshu-Us.  adj.  [spiritu- 
eux,  Fr.  from  spirit.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  spirit,  tenuity, 
and  activity  of  parts. 

More  refin'd,  more  spirituous  and  pure, 
As  to  him  nearer  tending.  Milton. 

The  most  spirituous  and  most  fragrant  part  of  the 
plant  exhales  by  the  action  of  the  sun.     Jirbuthnot. 

2.  Lively;  gay;  vivid;  airy. 

It  may  appear  airy  and  spirituous,  and  fit  for  the 
welcome  of  chearful  guests.  Wotton. 

Spirituo'sity,     spir-it-tshu-os'se-te.      } 
Spi'rituousness,      spir'lt-tshu-us-nes.  $ 
n.  s.  [from  spirituous."]    The  quality  of 
being  spirituous;  tenuity  and  activity. 
To    Spirt,     spurt.108     -v.  n.     \_spruyten, 
Dutch,  to   shoot  up,    Skinner;  spritta, 
Swedish,  to  fly  out,  Lye.]     To  spring 
out  in  a  sudden  stream;  to  stream  out 
by  intervals 

Bottling  of  beer,  while  new  and  full  of  spirit, 
30  that  it  spirteth  when  the  stopple  is  taken  forth, 
maketh  the  drink  more  quick  and  windy.       Bacon. 

Thus  the  small  jett,  which  hasty  hands  unlock, 
Spirts  in  the  gard'ner's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 

Pope. 

To  Spirt,  spurt,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  in  a 
jet. 

When  weary  Proteus 
Retir'd  for  shelter  to  his  wonted  caves, 
His  finny  flocks  about  their  shepherd  play, 
And,  rowling  round  him,  spirt  the  bitter  sea. 

Dryden. 
When  rains  the  passage  hide, 
Oft  the  loose  stones  spirt  up  a  muddy  tide 
Beneath  thy  careless  foot.  Gay. 

Spirt,  spurt,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Sudden  ejection. 

2.  Sudden  effort. 

To  Spi'rtle,  spurt' tl.405  v.  a.  [a  corrup- 
tion of  spirt.]  To  shoot  scatteringly. 

The  brains  and  mingled  blood  were  spirited  on 
the  wall.  Drajjton. 

The  terraqueous  globe  would,  by  the  centrifugal 
force  of  that  motion,  be  soon  dissipated  and  spirtled 
into  the  circumambient  space,  was  it  not  kept  to- 
gether by  this  noble  contrivance  of  the  Creator. 

Derham. 
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Spi'ry,  spi're.  adj.  [from  spire."] 

1.  Pyramidal. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn, 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn .  Pope. 

In  these  lone  walls,  their  days  eternal  bound, 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crown 'd, 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night, 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light, 
Thy  eyes  diffus'd  a  reconciling  ray, 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten »d  all  the  day.     Pope. 

2.  Wreathed;  curled. 

Hid  in  the  spiry  volumes  of  the  snake, 
I  lurk'd  within  the  covert  of  a  brake.  Dryden. 

Spiss,  spis.  adj.  \_spissus,  Latin.]  Close; 
firm;  thick.   Not  in  use. 

From  his  modest  and  humble  charity,  virtues 
which  rarely  cohabit  with  the  swelling  windiness  of 
much  knowledge,  issued  this  spiss  and  dense  yet 
polished,  this  copious  yet  concise,  treatise  of  the 
variety  of  languages.  Brerevcood. 

Spi'ssitude,  spis'se-tude.  n.  s.  [from 
spissus,  Latin.]  Grossness;  thickness. 

Drawing  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees,  called  rack- 
ing, it  will  clarify  the  sooner;  for  though  the  lees 
keep  the  drink  in  heart,  and  make  it  lasting,  yet 
they  cast  up  some  spissitude.  Bacon. 

Spissitude  is  subdued  by  acrid  things,  and  acri- 
mony by  inspissating.  Jirbuthnot- 

Spit,  spit.  n.  s.  [r-pican,  Saxon;  spit, 
Dutch;  spedo,  Italian.] 

1.  A  long  prong  on  which  meat  is  driven, 
to  be  turned  before  the  fire. 

A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium; 
'Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows:  then  know  mc  not, 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones, 
In  puny  battle  slay  me.  Shakspeare. 

They  may  be  contrived  to  the  moving  of  sails  in 
a  chimney  corner,  the  motion  of  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  turning  of  a  spit.  Wilkins. 

With  Peggy  Dixon  thoughtful  sit, 
Contriving  for  the  pot  and  spit.  Swift. 

2.  Such  a  depth  of  earth  as  is  pierced  by 
one  action  of  the  spade. 

Where  the  earth  is  washed  from  the  quick,  face 
it  with  the  first  spit  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  ditch. 

Mortimer 

To  Spit,  spit.  v.  a.  preterit  spat;  parti- 
ciple pass.  8p.it  or  spitted,  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  put  upon  a  spit. 

I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  thrust  through. 

1  spitted  frogs,  I  crush'd  a  heap  of  emmets. 

Dryden. 

To  Spit,    spit.    v.   a.    [ppoecan,    Saxon; 

spytter,   Danish.]    To  eject   from  the 

mouth. 

A  large  mouth,  indeed, 

That  spits  forth  denth  and  mountains.    Shakspeare 
Commissions  which  compel  from  each 

The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  make  bold  mouths, 

Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 

Allegiance  in  them.  Shakspeare. 

The  sea  thrusts  up  her  waves, 

One  after  other,  thicke  and  high,  upon  the  groan- 
ing shores; 

First  in  herself  loud,  but  oppos'd  with  banks  and 
rocks,  she  rores, 

And  all  her  backe  in  bristles  set,  spits  every  way 
her  fome.  Cluipman. 

To  Spit,  spit.  v.  it.   To  throw  out  spittle 
or  moisture  of  the  mouth. 
Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  here,  will  spit. 

Shakspeare. 

I  dare  meet  Surrey, 
And  spit  upon  him  whilst  I  say  he  lyes.        Shaksp. 
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The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  corne. 

Shakspeare. 

He  spat  on  the  gro.md,  made  clay  of  die  spittle, 

and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man.  John. 

A  mai'.l  evne.  from  her  father's  house  to  one  of 

the  tribunals  of  the  Gentiles,  and,  declaring  herself 

a  Christian,  spit  in  the  judge's  face.  South. 

A  drunkard  men  abhor,  and  would  even  spit  at 

him,  were  it  not  for  fear  he  should  do  something 

more  than  spit  at  them.  South. 

Spit  on  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  pinch  the 

snuff  till  the  candle  goes  out.  Swift. 

Spi'ttal,    spit'tl.   n.s.   [corrupted    from 

hospital.]   A  charitable  foundation.    In 

use  only  in  the  phrases,  a  spittal  sermon, 

and  rob  not  the  Bpittal. 

To  Spi'tchcock,  spltsh'kok.  v.  a.  To  cut 

an  eel  in  pieces  and  roast  him.    Of  this 

word  I  find  no  good  etymology. 

No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel, 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcockt  eel.     King. 

SPITE,  spile,  n.  s.  [tfiijt,  Dutch;  despit, 
French.] 

1.  Malice;  rancour;  hate;  malignity;  ma- 
levolence. 

This  breeding  rather  spite  than  shame  in  her,  or, 
if  it  were  a  shame,  a  shame  not  of  the  fault  but  of 
the  repulse,  she  did  thirst  for  a  revenge        Sidney. 

Bewray  they  did  their  inward  boiling  spite, 
Each  stirring  others  to  revenge  their  cause. 

Daniel. 
Done  ail  to  spite 
The  great  Creator;  hut  their  sjnte  still  serves 
His  glory  to  augment.  Milton. 

Begone,  ye  criticks,  and  restrain  your  spite; 
Codrus  writes  on,  and  will  for  ever  write.        Pope. 

2.  Spite  of,  or  In  Spite  of.  Notwith- 
standing; in  defiance  of.  It  is  often  used 
without  any  malignity  of  meaning. 

I'll  guard  thee  free, 

And  save  thee  in  her  spite.  Chapman. 

Blessed  be  such  a  preacher,  whom   God  made 

use  of  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  and  saved  me  in 

spite  of  the  world,  the  devil,  and  myself.         South. 

In  spite  of  me  1  love,  and  see  too  late 
My  mother's  pride  must  find  my  mother's  fate. 

Dryden. 
For  thy  lov'd  sake,  spite  of  my  boding  fears, 
I'll  meet  the  danger  which  ambition  brings.  Rowe. 

My  father's  fate, 
In  spile  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  face  in  Cato's  great  example, 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

Mdison. 
In  spite  of  all  applications,  the  patient  grew  worse 
every  day.  .Qrbulhnot. 

To  Shjte,  spite,  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  mischief;  to  treat  maliciously;  to 
vex;  to  thwart  malignantly. 

Beguil'd,  divore'd,  wrong'd,  spighted,  slain, 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  sacrifice  the  Iamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spight  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.       Shaksp. 

2.  To  fill  with  spite;  to  offend. 

So  with  play  did  he  a  good  while  fight  against 
the  fight  of  Zelmane,  who,  more  spiled  with  that 
courtesy,  that  one  that  did  nothing  should  be  able 
to  resist  her,  burned  away  with  cooler  any  motions 
which  might  grow  out  of  her  own  sweet  disposition. 

Sidney. 

Darius,  spited  at  the  magi,  endeavoured  to  abolish 

not  only  their  learning  but  their  language    Temple. 

Spi'teful,  spite'fttl.   adj.  [spitt  iwuifutL] 

Malicious;  malignant. 

The  Jews  were  the  deadliest  and  spitefiillcs!  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  that  were  in  the  world,  and  in 
this  respect  their  order's  to  be  shunned.      Hooker. 
All  you  have  done 
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Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 

Spiteful  and  wrathful.  Shakspeare. 

Our  public  form  of  divine  service  and  worship 
is  in  every  part  thereof  religious  and  holy,  maugre 
the  malice  of  spiteful  wretches  who  have  depraved 
it.  White. 

Contempt  is  a  thing  made  up  of  an  undervaluing 
of  a  man,  upon  a  belief  of  his  utter  uselessness,  and 
a  spiteful  endeavour  to  engage  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  same  slight  esteem  of  him.  South. 

The  spiteful  stars  have  shed  their  venom  down, 
And  now  the  peaceful  planets  take  their  turn. 

Dryden. 

Spi'tefully,     spite'ful-le.    adv.     [from 
sfiiieful.~]  Maliciously;  malignantly. 

Twice  false  Evadne,  spitefully  forsworn! 
That  fatal  beast  like  this  1  would  have  torn. 

Waller. 
Venessa  sat, 
Scarce  list'ning  to  their  idle  chat, 
Further  than  sometimes  by  a  frown, 
When  they  grew  pert  to  pull  them  down: 
At  last  6he  spitefully  was  bent 
To  try  their  wisdom's  full  extent.  Swift. 

Spi'tefulness,  spite'ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
spiteful.}   Malice;  malignity;  desire  of 

vexing 

It  looks  more  like  spitefulness  and  ill-nature,  than 

a  diligent  search  after  truth.     Keil  against  Burnet. 

Spi'tted,  spit'ted.  adj.  [from  sfiit.~]    Shot 

out  into  length. 

Whether  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by  age  is  more 
spitted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be  more  branched. 

Bacon. 

Spi'tter,  spit'tur.98  n.  s.  [from  spit.] 

1.  One  who  puts  meat  on  a  spit. 

2.  One  who  spits  with  his  mouth. 

3.  A  young  deer.  Ainsivorth. 
Spi'ttle, 'spii'tl.*08  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 

hospital,  and  therefore  better  written 
spital,  or  spittal]  A  hospital.  It  is 
still  retained  in  Scotland. 

To  the  spittle  go, 
And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  iazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind. 

This  is  it 
That  makes  the  waned  widow  wed  again, 
She  whom  the  spittle  house,  and  ulcerous  sores, 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at;  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  th'  April-day  again.  Shakspeare. 

Cure  the  spittle  world  of  maladies.     Cleaveland. 
Spi'ttle,  sph'tl.  n.  s.  [fpcechan,  Saxon.] 
Moisture  of  the  mouth. 
The  saliva  or  spittle  is  an  humour  of  eminent  use. 

Ray. 
Manas  and  Atys  in  the  mouth  were  bred, 
And  never  hatch'd  within  the  lab'ring  head; 
No  blood  from  bitten  nails  those  poems  drew, 
But  churn'd  like  spillle  from  the  lips  they  flew. 

Dryden. 
The  spittle  is  an  active  liquor  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  arterial  blood:  it  is  saponaceous. 

Jirbulhnot. 
A  genius  for  all  stations  fit, 
Whose  meanest  talent  is  his  wit: 
His  heart  too  great,  though  fortune  little, 
To  lick  a  rascal  statesman's  spittle.  Swift. 

Spi'tvenom,  spit'ven-um.    n.s.   [spit  and 
venom.']  Poison  ejected  from  the  mouth 
The  spitvenom  of  their  poisoned  hearts  breaketh 
out  to  the  annoyance  of  others.  _      Hooker. 

Splanchnology,  splantsh-nol'lo-je.  n.  s. 
[splanchnologie,  Fr.  s-^Aay^v*  and  Xo- 
y©-.]  A  treatise  or  description  of  the 
bowels. 
To  SPLASH,  splash,  v.  a.  [jdaska,  Swe- 
dish. They  have  both  an  affinity  with 
plash.]  To  daub  with  dirt  in 
quantities. 
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Spla'shy,  splash'e.  adj.  [from  splash.] 
Full  of  dirty  water;  apt  to  daub. 

To  Splay,  spla.  v.  a.  To  dislocate  or  break 
a  horse's  shoulder  bone. 

Spla'yfoot,  spla'fut.  adj.  [splay,  or  dis- 
play, and  foot.']  Having  the  foot  turned 
inward. 

Though  still  some  traces  of  our  rustic  vein 
And  splayfoot  verse  remain 'd,  and  will  remain. 

Pope. 

Spla'ymouth,  spla'mouM.  n.  s.  [splay  and 
mouth.]    Mouth  widened  by  design. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are  blind: 
Hadst  thou  but,  Janus-like,  a  face  behind, 
To  see  the  people  when  splaymouths  they  make, 
To  mark  their  fingers  pointed  at  thy  back, 
Their  tongues  loll'd  out  a  foot.  Dryden. 

SPLEEN,  spleen,  n.  s.  [splen,  Lat.] 
.  The  milt;  one  of  the  viscera,  of  which 
the  use  is  scarcely  known.     It  is  sup- 
posed  the  seat  of  anger,  melancholy, 
and  mirth. 

If  the  wound  be  on  the  left  hypochondrium,  under 
the  short  ribs,  you  may  conclude  the  spleen  wounded. 

Wiseman. 

2.  Anger;  spite;  ill  humour. 
His  solemue  queen,  whose  spleene  he  was  dispos'd 

To  tempt  yet  further,  knowing  well  what  anger  it 

inclos'd, 
And  how  wives  angers  should  be  us'd.        Chapman. 

If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  tnwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  ber.     Shaksp. 

Kind  pity  cheeks  my  spleen;  brave  scorn  forbids 
Those  tears  to  issue,  which  swell  my  eye-lids.  Donne. 

All  envied;  but  the  1  hestyan  brethren  show'd 
The  least  respect,  and  thus  they  vent  their  spleen 

aloud: 
Lay  down  those  honour'd  spoils.  Dryden. 

In  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain, 
Not  yet  purg'd  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain.    Pope. 

3.  A  fit  of  anger. 
Charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person, 

And  spoil  your  nobler  soul.  Shakspeare. 

4.  A  sudden  motion;  a  fit. 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 

That  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heav'n  and  earth; 

And,  ere  a  man  bath  power  to  say  behold! 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up.     Shakspeare. 

5.  Melancholy;  hypochondriacal  vapours. 
The  spleen  with  sullen  vapours  clouds  the  brain, 

And  binds  the  spirits  in  its  heavy  chain; 

Howe'er  the  cause  fantastick  may  appear, 

Th'  effect  is  real,  and  the  pain  sincere.  Blackmore. 

Spleen,  vapours,  and  small-pox  above  them  all. 

Pope. 

Bodies  chang'd  to  recent  forms  by  spleen.     Pope. 

6.  Immoderate  merriment. 
They  that  desire  the  spleen,  and  would  die  with 

laughing.  Shakspeare. 

SpLE'ENED,spleen'd.359ar(;.[from  spleen.] 
Deprhed  of  the  spleen. 
Animals  spleened  grow  salacious.         Jlrbuthnot. 

Sple'enful,  spleen'ful.  adj.  [spleen  and 
full.]     Angry;  peevish;  fretful;  melan- 
choly. 

The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down: 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny.    Shaksp. 

The  chearful  soldiers,  with  new  stores  supplied, 
Now  iong  to  execute  their  spleenful  will.       Dryden. 

If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over- 
hangs the  sea,  the  whistling  of  the  wind  is  better 
musick  to  contending  minds  than  the  opera  to  the 
spleenful.  Pope. 

3pLE'KNLESS,spleen'ies.a</>.[from6yj/e<?.>2.] 

Kind;  gentle;  mild.     Obsolete. 
Mean  time  flew  our  ships,  and  streight  we  fctcht 


The  syren's  isle;  a  spleenless  wind  so  stretcht 
Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  so  urg'd  our  keel. 

Chapman. 
Sple'enwort,  spleen'wurt.    n.  s.    [spleen 
and    wort;    asplenion,  Lat.]     A  plant; 
miltwaste. 

The  leaves  and  fruit  are  like  those  of  the  fern; 

but  the  pinnulae  are  eared  at  their  basis.      Miller. 

Safe  pass'd  the  gnome  through  this  fantastick 

band, 

A  branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand.      Pope. 

Sple'eny,  spleen'e.    adj.    [from  spleen.] 
Angry;  peevish;  humorous. 

What  though  I  know  her  virtuous, 
And  well  deserving;  yet  1  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran,  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause.  Shakspeare. 

Sple'ndent,  spl£n'd£nt.  adj.  [splendens, 
Lat.]   Shining;  glossy;  having  lustre. 

They  assigned  them  names  from  some  remarkable 
qualities,  that  is  very  observable  in  their  red  and 
splendent  planets.  Brown. 

Metallick  substances  may,  by  reason  of  their  great 
density,  reflect  all  the  light  incident  upon  them, 
and  so  be  as  opake  and  splendent  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  body  to  be.  Newton. 

SPLE'NDID,  splen'did.  adj.  [spiendide, 
Fr.  splendidus,  Lat.]  Showy;  magnifi- 
cent; sumptuous;  pompous. 

Unacceptable,  though  in  heav'n,  our  state 
Of  splendid  vassalage.  Milton. 

Deep  in  a  rich  alcove  the  prince  was  laid, 
And  slept  beneath  the  pompous  colonnade: 
Fast  by  his  side  Pisistratus  lay  -pread, 
In  age  his  equal,  on  a  splendid  bed.  Pope. 

Sple'ndidly,  splen'clid-le.  adv.  [from 
splendid.'1  Magnificently;  sumptuously; 
pompously. 

Their  condition,  though  it  look  splendidly,  yet 
when  you  handle  it  on  all  sides,  it  will  prick  your 
fingers.  Taylor. 

You  will  not  admit  you  live  splendidly,  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  but  that  you  live  neatly  and  ele- 
gantly. More. 

How  he  lives  and  eats, 
How  largely  gives,  how  splendidly  he  treats.    Dryd, 

He,  of  the  royal  store 
Splendidly  frugal,  sits  whole  nights  devoid 
Of  sweet  repose.  Philips. 

Sple'ndour,  splen'dur.314  n.  s.  [splendeur, 
French;  splendor,  Lat.] 

1.  Lustre;  pow<  r  of  shining. 
Splendour  hath  a  degree  of  whiteness,  especially 

if  there  be  a  little  repercussion;  for  a  looking-glass, 
with  the  steel  behind,  looketh  whiter  than  glass  sim- 
ple. Bacon. 

The  dignity  of  gold  above  silver  is  not  much ;  the 
splendour  is  alike,  and  more  pleasing  to  some  eyes, 
as  in  cloth  of  silver.  Bacon. 

The  first  symptoms  are  a  chilness,  a  certain  splen- 
dour or  shining  in  the  eyes,  with  a  little  moisture. 

Jirbuthnot. 

2.  Magnificence;  pomp. 
Romulus,  being  to  give  laws  to  his  new  Romans, 

found  no  better  way  to  procure  an  esteem  and  re- 
vereuce  to  them,  than  by  first  procuring  it  to  him- 
self by  splendour  of  habit  and  retinue.  South. 

'Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifies  cxpence, 
And  splendour  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense. 

Pope. 

Sple'netick,  splen'e-tik.510  adj.  [splene- 
tique,  Fr.]  Troubled  with  the  spleen; 
fretful;  pvevish. 

Horace  purged  himself  from  these  spleneiick  re- 
flections in  odes  and  epodes,  before  he  undertook 
his  satires  Dr\jden. 

This  daughter  silently  lowers,  t'  other  steals  a  kind 
look  at  you,  a  third  is  exactly  well  behaved,  and  a 
fourth  a  spleneiick.  Tatltr. 
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You  humour  me  when  I  am  sick; 
Why  not  when  I  am  splenetick?  Pope. 

Sple'nick,  spWnlk.808  adj.  [s/ilenigue, 
French;  sfilen,  Latin.]   Belonging  to  the 

spleen. 

Suppose  the  spleen  obstructed  in  its  lower  parts 
and  splenick  branch,  a  potent  heat  causeth  t!ie  or- 
gasmus  to  boil.  Harvey. 

The  splenick  vein  hath  divers  cells  opening  into  it 
near  its  extremities  in  human  bodies;  but  in  quad- 
rupeds the  cells  open  into  the  trunks  of  the  splenick 
veins.  Ray. 

Sple'nish,  splen'ish.  adj.  [from  sfileen.'] 
Fretful;  peevish. 

Yourselves  you  must  engage 
Somewhat  to  cool  your  splenish  rage, 
Your  grievous  thirst;  and  to  asswage 
That  first,  you  drink  this  liquor.  Drayton. 

Sple'nitive,  splen'e-tiv.513  adj.  [from 
sfileen.']  Hot;  fiery;  passionate.  Not 
in  use. 

Take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat; 
For  though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash, 
Yet  I  have  in  me  something  dangerous.  Shakspeare. 

Splent,  splent.  n.  s.  [or  perhaps  sfilint; 
sfiinella.  Italian/] 

Splents  is  a  callous  hard  substance,  or  an  insensible 
swelling,  which  breeds  on  or  adheres  to  the  shank- 
bone  of  a  horse,  and,  when  it  grows  big,  spoils  the 
shape  of  the  leg.  When  there  is  but  one,  it  is  called 
a  single  splent;  but  when  there  is  another  opposite 
to  it,  on  the  outside  of  the  shank-bone,  it  is  called  a 
pegged  or  pinned  splent.  Farrier's  Diet. 

To  Splice,  splise.  v.  a.  ^sfilissen,  Dutch; 
filic o,  Latin.]  To  join  the  two  ends  of  a 
rope  without  a  knot. 

Splint,  splint,  n.  s.  \_sfilinter,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  fragment  of  wood  in  general. 

2.  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  or  other  matter, 
used  by  chirurgeons  to  hold  the  bone 
newly  set  in  its  place. 

The  ancients,  after  the  seventh  day,  used  splints, 

which  not  only  kept  the  members  steady,  but  straight; 

and  of  these  some  are  made  of  tin,  others  of  scabbard 

and  wood,  sowed  up  in  linen  cloths.  Wiseman. 

To  Splint,  splint.  7  v.  a.  [from  the 

ro  Spli'nter,  splint'ilr.  3      noun.] 
To  secure  by  splints. 

This  broken  joint  intreat  her  to  splinter,  and  this 
crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was 
before.  Sliakspeare. 

2.  To  shiver;  to  break  into  fragments. 
SPLI'NTER,  splint'ur.98   n.  s~.   [s/ihnter, 
Dutch.] 

1.  A  fragment  of  any  thing  broken  with 
violence. 

He  was  slain  upon  a  course  at  tilt,  one  of  the 
splinters  of  Montgomery's  staff  going  in  at  his 
bevtr.  Bacon. 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 
And  now  their  odours  arm'd  against  them  fly; 

Some  preciously  by  shatter'd  porcelain  fall, 
And  some  by  aromatick  splinters  die.  Dryden. 

2.  A  thin  piece  of  wood. 

A  plain  Indian  fan  used  by  the  meaner  sort, 
made  of  the  small  stringy  parts  of  roots,  spread  out 
in  a  round  flat  form,  and  so  bound  together  with  a 
splinter  hoop,  and  strengthened  with  small  bars  on 
both  sides.  Grew. 

To  Spli'ntkr,  splint'ur.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  be  broken  into  fragments;  to 
be  shivered. 

To  SPLIT,  split,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
sfilit.   [sfiletten,  s/iliilen,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  cleave;  to  rive;  to  divide  longitudi- 
nally in  two. 


Do't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart; 
Do't  not,  thou  spliVst  thine  own.  Shakspeare. 

That  self  hand 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart.  Shakspeare. 

Wert  thou  served  up  two  in  one  dish,  the  rather 
To  split  thy  sire  into  a  double  father?     Cleaveland. 

Cold  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain.         Dryden. 

A  skull  so  hard,  that  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  split 
a  helmet  of  iron  as  to  make  a  fracture  in  it.     Ray 

This  effort  is  in  some  earthquakes  so  vehement, 
that  it  splits  and  tears  the  earth,  making  cracks  or 
chasms  in  it  some  miles.  Woodward. 

2.  To  divide;  to  part. 

Their  logick  has  appeared  the  mere  art  of  wrang- 
ling, and  their  metaphysicks  the  skill  of  splitting  an 
hair,  of  distinguishing  without  a  difference.     Watts. 

One  and  the  same  ray  is  by  refraction  disturbed, 
shattered,  dilated,  and  split,  and  spread  into  many 
diverging  rays.  Newton. 

He  instances  Luther's  sensuality  and  disobedience, 
two  crimes  which  he  has  dealt  with;  and,  to  make 
the  more  solemn  shew,  he  split  'em  into  twenty. 

Mterbury. 

Oh!  would  it  please  the  gods  to  split 
Thy  beauty,  size,  and  years,  and  wit, 
No  age  could  furnish  out  a  pair 
Of  nymphs  so  graceful,  wise,  and  fair; 
With  half  the  lustre  of  your  eyes, 
With  half  your  wit,  your  years,  and  size.         Swift. 

3.  To  dash  and  break  on  a  rock. 

God's  desertion,  as  a  full  and  violent  wind,  drives 
him  in  an  instant,  not  to  the  harbour,  but  on  the 
rock  where  he  will  be  irrecoverably  split. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Those  who  live  by  shores  with  joy  behold 
Some  wealthy  vessel  split  or  stranded  nigh; 
And  from  the  rocks  leap  down  for  shipwreck'd 
gold, 
And  seek  the  tempests  which  the  others  fly.     Dryd. 

4.  To  divide;  to  break  into  discord. 

In  states  notoriously  irreligious,  a  secret  and  irre- 
sistible power  splits  their  counsels,  and  smites  their 
most  refined  policies  with  frustration  and  a  curse. 

South. 
To  Split,  split,  v.  n. 

1.  To  burst  in  sunder;  to  crack;  to  suffer 
disruption. 

A  huge  vessel  of  exceeding  hard  marble  split  asun- 
der by  congeal  ed  water.  Boyle . 

What  is 't  to  me, 
Who  never  sail  on  her  unfaithful  sea, 
If  storms  arise  and  clouds  grow  black, 
If  the  mast  split ,  and  threaten  wrack?  Dryden. 

The  road  that  to  the  lungs  this  store  transmits, 
Into  unnumbe.r'd  narrow  channels  splits.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  burst  with  laughter. 

Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split, 
And  shook  his  head  at  M y  as  a  wit.  Pope. 

3.  To  be  broken  against  rocks. 

After  our  ship  did  split, 
When  you,  and  the  poor  number  sav'd  with  you 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat.  Shakspeare. 

These  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  sanguine  tribe 
of  lovers  daily  split,  and  on  which  the  politician,  the 
alchymist,  and  projector  are  cast  away.  Spectator. 
The  seamen  spied  a  rock,  and  the  wind  was  so 
strong  that  we  were  driven  directly  upon  it,  and 
immediately  split.  Swift. 

Spli'tter,  split'tur.98   n.  s.  [from  s/ilit.~] 
One  who  splits. 

How  should  we  rejoice,  if,  like  Judas  the  first, 
Those  splitters  of  parsons  in  sunder  should  burst! 

Sioift. 
Splu'tter,  splut'tur.  n.  s.  Bustle;  tumult. 

A  low  word. 
To  SPOIL,  spoil.290    v.  a.    [s/iolio,  Latin; 

sfiolier,  Prench.] 
1 .  To  seize  by  robbery;  to  take  away  by 
force. 
Ye  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your  goods,  know- 


ing in  yourselves  that  ye  have  in  heaven  an  enduring 
substance.  Hebrews. 

This  mount, 
With  all  his  verdure  spoWd,  and  trees  adrift.  Milton. 

2.  To  plunder;  to  strip  of  goods:  with  of 
before  the  thing  taken. 

Yielding  themselves  upon  the  Turks' faith,  for  the 
safeguard  of  their  liberty  and  goods,  they  were  most 
injuriously  spoiled  of  all  that  they  had.         Knollcs. 

Thou  shalt  not  gain  what  I  deny'd  to  yield, 
Nor  reap  the  harvest,  though  thou  spoWsl  the  field. 

Prior. 

My  sons  their  old  unhappy  sire  despise, 
SpoWd  o/his  kingdom,  and  depriv'd  of  eyes.  Pope. 

3.  To  corrupt;  to  mar;  to  make  useless. 
[This  is  properly  sfiillj  ppillan,  Sax.] 

Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you,  through  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit.  Colossians. 

Spiritual  pride  spoils  many  graces.  Taylor. 

Women  are  not  only  spoiled  by  this  education, 

but  we  spoil  that  part  of  the  world  which  would 

otherwise  furnish  most  instances  of  an  eminent  and 

exalted  piety.  Law. 

To  Spoil,  spoil,  v.  n. 

1.  To  practise  robbery  or  plunder. 

England  was  infested  with  robbers  and  outlaws, 
which,  lurking  in  woods,  used  to  break  forth  to  rob 
and  spoil.  Spenser. 

They  which  hate  us  spoil  for  themselves.  Psalms. 

2.  To  grow  useless;  to  be  corrupted. 

He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  acorns, 

or  apples,  had  thereby  a  properly  in  them:  he  was 

only  to  look  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled, 

else  he  robbed  others.  Locke. 

Spoil,  spoil,  n.s.  \_spolium,  Lat.] 

1.  That  which  is  taken  by  violence;  that 
which  is  taken  from  an  enemy;  plunder; 
pillage;  booty. 

The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword; 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils, 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.     Shakspeare. 

2.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  cr 
effort. 

But  grant  our  hero's  hopes  long  toil 
And  comprehensive  genius  crown. 

Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil, 
Yet  what  reward,  or  what  renown?  Bentley. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  from  another. 

Gentle  gales, 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
These  balmy  spoils.  Milton  ■ 

4.  The  act  of  robbery;  robbery;  waste. 

The  man  that  hath  not  musick  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.      Shaksp. 

Too  late,  alas!  we  find 
The  softness  of  thy  sword,  continued  through  thy  soil, 
To  be  the  only  cause  of  unrecover'd  spoil.    Di  ayton. 

Go  and  speed! 
Havock,  and  spoil,  and  ruin  are  my  gain.     Milton. 

5.  Corruption;  cause  of  corruption. 

Company,  villainous  company,  hath  been  (be  spoil 
of  me.  Shalcspcare. 

b.  The  slough;  the  cast-off  skin  of  a  ser- 
pent. 

Snakes,  the  rather  for  the  casting  of  their  spoil, 
live  till  they  be  old.  Bacon. 

Spo'iler,  spoii'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  »/*©fY.] 
1.  A  robber;  a  plunderer;  a  pillager. 
Such  ruin  of  her  manners  Rome 
Doth  suffer  now,  as  she  's  become 
Both  her  own  spoiler  and  own  prey.      Ben  Jonson. 
Providence,  where    it  loves  a  nation,  concerns, 
itself  to  own  and  assert  Ihe  interest  of  religion,  by 
blasting  the  spoilers  of  religious  persons  and  places. 

South. 
Came  you  then  here,  thus  far,  thro'  waves,  to  con- 
quer, 
To  waste,  to  plunder,  out  of  mere  compassion? 
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Is  it  humanity  that  prompts  you  on? 
Happy  for  us,  and  happy  for  you  spoilers, 
•  HaJ  your  humanity  ne'er  reach'd  our  world! 

A.  Philips. 
2.  One  who  mars  or  corrupts  any  thing. 
Spo'ilful,  spoil'ful.  adj.  [spoil  and  full.] 
Wasteful;  rapacious. 

Having  oft  in  battle  vanquished 
Those  spoilful  Picts,  and  swarming  Easterlings, 
Long  time  in  peace  his  realm  established. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Spoke,  spoke,  n.  s.  [ppaca,  Sax.  speiche, 
German.]  The  bar  of  a  wheel  that  passes 
from  the  nave  to  the  felly. 

All  you  gods, 
In  general  synod  take  away  her  power; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  of  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heav'n. 

Shakspeare. 
No  heir  e'er  drove  so  fine  a  coach; 
The  spokes,  we  are  by  Ovid  told, 
Were  silver,  and  the  axle  gold.  Stoift. 

Spoke,  spoke.  The  preterit  of  speak. 
They  spoke  best  in  the  glory  of  their  conquest. 

Sprat- 
Spo'ken,   spo'k'n.103    The  participle  pas- 
sive of  sfieak. 
Wouldst  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king?  2  Kings. 
The  original  of  these  signs  for  communication  is 
found  in  viva  voce,  in  spoken  language.         Holder. 

Spo'kesman,  spoks'man.88  n.  s.  [spoke  and 
man.']    One  who  speaks  for  another. 

'Tis  you  that  have  the  reason. 
—To  do  what? 

— To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia.    Shaksp. 
He  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the  people. 

Exodus. 
To  SPO'LI  ATE,  spo'le-ate.  v.  a.  [spolio, 
Lat.]  To  rob;  to  plunder.  Diet. 

Spoliation,  spo-Ie-a'shun.  n.  s.  [spolia- 
tion, Fr.  spoliatio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  rob- 
bery or  privation. 

An  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  sometimes  void  de 
jure  el  facto,  and  sometimes  de  facto,  and  not  de 
jure;  as  when  a  man  suffers  a  spoliation  by  his  own 
act.  Ayliffe. 

Spo'ndee,  spon'de.  n.  s.  [spondee,  Fr. 
spondaus,  Lat.]  A  foot  of  two  long 
syllables. 

We  see  in  the  choice  of  the  words  the  weight  of 
the  stone  and  the  striving  to  heave  it  up  the  moun- 
tain :  Homer  clogs  the  verse  with  spondees,  and  leaves 
the  vowels  open.  Broome. 

Spo'ndyle,  spon'dil.  n.  s.  [e-TrovJW©-; 
s/iondile,  Fr.  spondylus,  Lat.]  A  ver- 
tebre;  a  joint  of  the  spine. 

It  hath  for  the  spine  or  back-bone  a  cartilaginous 
substance,  without  any  spondyles,  processes,  or  pro- 
tuberances. Brown. 

SPONGE,  spunje.16*  n.  s.  [spongia,Lz.X.] 
A  soft  porous  substance,  supposed  by 
some  the  nidus  of  animals.  It  is  re- 
markable for  sucking  up  water.  It  is 
too  often  written  spunge.  See  Spunge. 
Sponges  are  gathered  from  the  sides  of  rocks, 
being  as  a  large  but  tough  moss.  Bacon. 

They  opened  and  washed  part  of  their  sponges. 

Sandys. 
Great  officers  are   like  sponges:  they  suck  till 
they   are  full,   and  when  they  come  once  to  be 
squeezed,  their  very  heart's  blood  comes  away. 

V  Estrange. 

To  Sponge,  spunje.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun] 
To  blot;  to  wipe  away  as  with  a 
sponge. 

Except  between  the  words  of  translation  and  the 
mind  of  scripture  itself  there  be  contradiction,  very 


little  difference  should  not  seem  an  intolerable  ble- 
mish necessarily  to  be  spunged  out.  Hooker. 
To  Sponge,  spunje.  v.  n.  To  suck  in  as  a 
sponge;  to  gain  by  mean  arts. 

The  ant  lives  upon  her  own,  honestly  gotten; 
whereas  the  fly  is  an  intruder,  and  a  common  smell- 
feast,  that  spunges  upon  other  people's  trenchers. 

^Estrange. 

Here  wont  the  dean,  when  he's  to  seek, 

To  spunge  a  breakfast  once  a  week.  Swift. 

Spo'ngek,  spun'jur.98  n.s.  [from  sponge.] 

One  who   hangs  for  a  maintenance   on 

others. 

A  generous  rich  man,  that  kept  a  splendid  and 
open  table,  would  try  which  were  friends,  and  which 
only  trencher-flies  and  spwigers.  VEstrange. 

Spo'nginess,  spfin'je-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
spongy.]  Softness,  and  fulness  of  ca- 
vities, like  a  sponge. 

The  lungs  are  exposed  to  receive  all  the  drop- 
pings frcti  the  brain:  a  very  fit  cistern,  because  of 
their  spenginess.  Harvey. 

Spo'ngious,  spur/je-is.31*  adj.  [spongieux, 
French;  from  sponge.]  Full  of  small 
cavities  like  a  sponge. 

All  thick  bones  are  hollow  or  spongeous,  and  con- 
tain an  oleaginous  substance  in  little  vesicles, 
which  by  the  heat  of  the  body  is  exhaled  through 
these  bones  to  supply  their  fibres.  Cheyne. 

Spo'ngy,  spun'je.  adj.  [from  sponge.] 

1.  Soft  and  full  of  small  interstitial  holes. 

The  lungs  are  the  most  spongy  part  of  the  body, 
and  therefore  ablest  to  contract  and  dilate  itself. 

Bacon. 

A  spongy  excrescence  groweth  upon  the  roots  of 
the  laser-tree,  and  upon  cedar,  very  white,  light, 
and  friable,  called  agarick.  Bacon. 

The  body  of  the  tree  being  very  spongy  within, 
though  hard  without,  they  easily  contrive  into  ca- 
noes. More. 

Into  earth's  spongy  veins  the  ocean  sinks, 
Those  rivers  to  replenish  which  he  drinks.  Denham. 

Return,  unhappy  swain! 
The  spongy  clouds  are  fill'd  with  gath'ring  rain. 

Dryden. 

Her  bones  are  all  very  spongy,  and  more  remark- 
ably those  of  a  wild  bird,  which  flies  much,  and  long 
together.  Grew. 

2.  Wet;  drenched;  soaked;  full  like  a 
sponge. 

When  their  drench'd  natures  lie  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan?  Whatnot  upon 
His  spungy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt? 

Shakspeare. 
Sponk,  spvink.165  n.  s.  [a  word  in  Edin- 
burgh which  denotes  a  match,  or  any 
thing  dipt  in  sulphur  that  takes  fire: 
as,  any  sponks  will  ye  buy?]  Touch- 
wood. 
Spo'nsal,  spon'sal.  adj.  [sponsalis,  Lat.] 

Relating  to  marriage. 
Spo'nsion,    spon'shfin.     n.    s.      [sfionsio, 
Latin.]     The   act  of  becoming  surety 
for  another. 

SPO'JYSOR,  spon'sur.166  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A 
surety;  one  who  makes  a  promise  or 
gives  security  for  another. 

In  the  baptism  of  a  male  there  ought  to  be  two 
males  and  one  woman,  and  in  the  baptism  of  a  fe- 
male child  two  women  and  one  man;  and  these  are 
called  sponsors  or  sureties  for  their  education  in  the 
true  Christian  faith.  Ayliffe. 

The  sponsor  ought  to  be  of  the  same  station  with 
the  person  to  whom  he  becomes  surety.       Broome. 

The  rash  hermit,  who  with  impious  pray'r 
Had  been  the  sponsm-  of  another's  care.         Hartc. 
Spontaneity, spon-ta-ne'6-te.  n..i.  [spon- 


taneitas,  school  Latin;  spontaneity,  Fr. 
from  spoTitaneous.]  Voluntariness;  wil- 
lingness; accord  uncorupelled. 

Necessity  and  spontaneity  may  sometimes  meet 
together,  so  may  spontaneity  and  liberty;  but  real 
necessity  and  true  liberty  can  never.         Bramhall. 

Strict  necessity  ihcy  simple  call; 
It  so  binds  the  Will,  that  't::ngs  foreknown 
By  spontaneity,  nor  choice,  are  done.  Dryden. 

SPONTANEOUS,  spon-ta'ne-us.  adj. 
[spontanee,  Fr.  from  spontc,  Latin.] 
Voluntary;  not  compelled;  acting  with- 
out compulsion  or  restraint;  acting  of 
itself;  acting  of  Us  own  accord. 

Many  analogal  motions  in  animals,  though  I  can- 
not call  them  voluntary,  yet  1  see  them  spontaneous: 
I  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  are  not  simply 
mechanical.  Halt. 

They  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous;  for  within  them  spirit  mov'd 
Attendant  on  their  lord.  Milton. 

While  John  for  nine-pins  does  declare 
And  Roger  loves  to  pitch  the  bar, 
Both  legs  and  arms  spontaneous  move, 
Which  was  the  thing  I  meant  to  prove.         Priwr 

Begin  with  sense,  of  ev'ry  art  the  soul, 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole; 
Spontaneous  beauties  all  around  advance, 
Start  ev'n  from  difficulty,  strike  from  chance; 
Nature  shall  join  you,  time  shall  make  it  grow. 

Pope. 
Spontaneously,    spon-ta/ne-us-le.    adv. 
[from    spontaneous.]     Voluntarily;    of 
its  own  accord. 

This  would  be  as  impossible  as  that  the  lead  of 
an  edifice  should  naturally  and  spontaneously  mount 
up  to  the  roof,  while  lighter  materials  employ 
themselves  beneath  it.  Btntley. 

Whey  turns  spontaneously  acid,  and  the  curd  into 
cheese  as  hard  as  a  stone.  Arbulhnot. 

Sponta'neousness,  spon-ta'ne-ils-nes.31* 
n.  s.  [from  spontaneous]  Voluntari- 
ness; freedom  of  will;  accord  unforced. 
The  sagacities  and  instincts  of  brutes,  the  spon- 
taneousness  of  many  of  their  animal  motions,  are 
not  explicable,  without  supposing  some  active  de- 
terminate power  connexed  to  and  inherent  in  their 
spirits,  of  a  higher  extraction  than  the  bare  natural 
modification  of  matter.  Hale. 

Spool,  spdol.300  n.  s.  [spuhl,  German; 
spo/il,  Dutch.]  A  small  piece  of  cane 
or  reed,  with  a  knot  at  each  end;  or  a 
piece  of  wood  turned  in  that  form  to 
wind  yarn  upon;  a  quill. 
To  SrooM,  sp66m.306  ~v.  n.  [probably  from 
spume,  or  foam,  as  a  ship  driven  with 
violence  spumes,  or  raises  a  foam.]  To 
go  on  swiftly.     A  sea  term. 

When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous  gale, 

My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail.        Dryden. 

SPOON,  sp66n.306  n.  s.   [spaen,   Dutch; 

spone,  Danish;  spoonn,  Islandick.]    -A 

concave  vessel  with  a  handle,  used  in 

eating  liquids. 

Wouldst  thou  drown  thyself. 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon, 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up.  Shakspeare. 

This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster;  I  will  leave  him; 
I  have  no  long  spoon.  Shakspeare. 

Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  spoon, 

Count  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon.  Pope . 

To  Spoon,  spoon,  v.  n.    In  sea  language, 

is  when  a  ship,  being  under  sail  in  a 

storm,  cannot  bear  it,  but  is  obliged  to 

put  right  before  the  wind.  Bailey. 

Spo'onbill,  spdon'bil.   n.  s.  [spoon   and 

bill;  platca,  Latin.]    A  bird. 


SPO 


SPO 


SPO 


The  shoveller,  or  spoonbill;  the  former  name  the 
more  proper,  the  end  of  the  bill  being  broad  like  a 
shovel,  but  not  concave  like  a  spoon,  but  perfectly 
flat.  Grexo- 

Ducks  and  geese  have  6uch  long  broad  bills  to 

quaffer  in  water  and  mud;   to   which   we    may 

reckon  the  bill  of  the  spoonbill.  Derham. 

Spo'onful,  spdon'ful.    n.  s.  [spoon  and 

full.-] 

1 .  As  much  as  is  generally  taken  at  once 
in  a  spoon.  A  medical  spoonful  is  half 
an  ounce. 

Prescribe  him,  before  he  do  use  the  receipt,  that 
he  take  such  a  pill,  or  a  spoonful  of  liquor.    Bacon. 

2.  Any  small  quantity  of  liquid. 

Surely  the  choice  and  measure  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  whole  body  is  composed,  and  what  we 
take  daily  by  pounds,  is  at  least  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  of  what  we  take  seldom,  and  only  by 
grains  and  spoonfuls.  Arbulhnot. 

Spo'onmeat,  sp66n'mete.  n.  s.  [spoon  and 
meat.]  Liquid  food;  nourishment  taken 
■with  a  spoon. 

We  prescribed  a  slender  diet,  allowing  only 
spoonmeats.  Wiseman. 

Wretched 
Are  mortals  born  to  sleep  their  lives  away! 
Go  back  to  what  thy  infancy  began, 
Eat  pap  and  spoonmeat;  for  thy  gugaws  cry, 
Se  sullen,  and  refuse  the  lullaby.  Dryden. 

Diet  most  upon  spoonmeats,  as  veal  or  cock 
broths.  Harvey. 

Spo'onwort,  spodn'wurt.  n.  s.  Scurvy- 
grass. 

Spoonwort  was  there,  scorbutics  to  supply; 
And  centaury,  to  clear  the  jaundie'd  eye.      Harte. 

Spora'dical,  spo-rad'e-kal.  adj.  [e-n-ogx- 
hitbs;  sporadique,  French.j 

A  sporadical  disease  is  an  endemial  disease,  what 
in  a  particular  season  affects  but  few  people. 

Arbulhnot. 
♦SPORT,  sport,  n.s.  [spotty  a  make-game, 
Islandick.] 

1.  Play;  diversion;  game;  frolick  and 
tumultuous  merriment. 

Her  sports  were  sucli  as  carried  riches  of  know- 
ledge upon  the  stream  of  delight.  Sidney. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  toth'  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.  Shakspeare. 

When  their  hearts  were  merry,  they  said,  call 
for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport;  and  they 
called  for  him,  and  he  made  them  sport.       Judges. 

As  a  mad-man  who  casteth  firebrands,  arrows, 
and  death,  so  is  the  man  that  deceiveth  his  neigh- 
bour, and  sailh,  am  not  I  in  sport?  Proverbs. 

The  discourse  of  fools  is  irksome,  and  their  sporl 
is  in  the  wantonness  of  sin.  Ecclesiaslicus. 

2.  Mock;  contemptuous  mirth. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then  make  sport 
at  me,  then  let  me  be  your  jest.  Shakspeare- 

They  had  his  messengers  in  derision,  and  made 
a  sport  of  his  prophets.  1  Esdras. 

To  make  sport  with  his  word,  and  to  endeavour 
to  render  it  ridiculous,  by  turning  that  holy  book 
into  raillery,  is  a  direct  affront  to  God.      Tillotson. 

3.  That  with  which  one  plays. 

Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  sport  and  play 
Of  wrecking  whirlwinds.  Milton. 

Commit  not  thy  prophetick  mind 
To  flitting  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 
Lest  they  disperse  in  air.  Dryden. 

Some  grave  their  wrongs  on  marble;  he,  more 
just, 
Stoop'd  down  serene,  and  wrote  them  on  the  dust, 
Trod  under  foot,  the  sport  of  every  wind. 
Swept  from  the  earth,  and  blotted  from  his  mind; 
There  secret  in  the  grave  he  bade  them  lie. 
And  griev'd  they  could  not   'scape  th'   Almighty's 
eye.  Dr.Maden  on  Bp.  Boulter. 

4..    Play;  idle  gingle. 


An  author  who  should  introduce  such  a  sport  of 
words  upon  our  stage,  would  meet  with  small  ap- 
plause. Broome. 
5.  Diversion  of  the  field,  as  of  fowling, 
hunting,  fishing. 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport,  up  to  yon  hill, 
Your  legs  are  young.  Shakspeare. 

The  king,  who  was  excessively  affected  to  hunt- 
ing, and  the  sports  of  the  field,  had  a  great  desire 
to  make  a  great  park,  for  red  as  well  as  fallow 
deer,  between  Richmond  and  Hampton  Court. 

Clarendon. 
To  Sport,  sport,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  divert;  to  make  merry.     It  is  used 
only  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

The  poor  man  wept  and  bled,  cried  and  prayed, 
while  they  sported  themselves  in  his  pain,  and  de- 
lighted in  his  prayers,  as  the  argument  of  their 
victory.  Sidney. 

Away  with  him,  and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she's  big  with.  Shakspeare. 

Against  whom  do  ye  sport  yourselves?  against 
whom  make  ye  a  wide  mouth,  and  draw  out  the 
tongue?  Isaiah. 

What  pretty  stories  these  are  for  a  man  of  his 
seriousness  to  sport  himself  withal !  Merbury. 

Let  such  writers  go  on  at  their  dearest  peril,  and 
sport  themselves,  in  their  own  deceivings.        Watts- 

2.  To  represent  by  any  kind  of  play. 

Now  sporting  on  thy  lyre  the  love  of  youth, 
Now  virtuous  age  and  venerable  truth; 
Expressing  justly  Sappho's  wanton  art 
Of  odes,  and  Pindar's  more  majestick  part.  Dryden. 
To  Sport,  sport.  ~v.  n. 

1.  To    play;    to    frolick;    to    game;    to 
wanton. 

They,  sporting  with  quick  glance, 
Shew  to  the  sun  their  wav'd  coats  dropt  with  gold. 

Milton. 

Larissa,  as  she  sported  at  this  play,  was  drowned 

in  the  river  Peneus.  Broome. 

2.  To  trifle. 

If  any  man  turn  religion  into  raillery,  by  bold 

jests,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous,  because  he 

sports  with  his  own  life.  Tillotson. 

Spo'rtful,    sport'ful.    adj.    [sport    and 

full.] 

1.  Merry;  frolick;  wanton;  acting  in  jest. 

How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  followed, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge. 

Shakspeare. 

Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds.  Milton. 

2.  Ludicrous;  done  in  jest. 

His  highness,  even  in  such  a  slight  and  sportful 
damage,  had  a  noble  sense  of  just  dealing.  Wolion. 

Behold  your  own  Ascanius,  while  he  said, 
He  drew  his  glitt'ring  helmet  from  his  head, 
In  which  the  youth  to  sportful  arms  he  led.  Dryden. 

They  are  no  sportful  productions  of  the  soil,  but 
did  once  belong  to  real  and  living  fishes;  seeing 
each  of  them  doth  exactly  resemble  some  other 
shell  on  the  sea-shore.  Benlley. 

A  catalogue  of  this  may  be  had  in  Albericus 
Gentilis;  which,  because  it  is  too  sportful,  I  forbear 
to  mention.  Baker. 

Spo'rtfu  i.ly,  sport'ful-e.  adv.  [from  sport- 
ful.]    Wantonly;  merrily. 
Spo'rtfulness,  sport'ful-ncs.  n.  s.  [from 
sportful.]     Wantonness;    play;    merri- 
ment; frolick. 

The  otter  got  out  of  the  river,  and  inweeded 

himself  so,  as  the  ladies  lost  the  further  marking 

of  his  spcrtfulness.  Sidney. 

Spo'rtive,    spor'tiv.    adj.    [from    sport.] 

Gay;   merry;  frolick;   wanton;   playful; 

ludicrous. 

I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now; 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money? 

Shaksj>eare. 


Is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 

Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of  smoky  muskets?  Shakspeare. 

While  thus  the  constant  pair  alternate  said, 
Joyful  above  them  and  aiound  tlicm  play'd 
Angels  and  sportive  loves,  a  numerous  crowd, 
Smiling  they  clapt  their  wings,  and  low  they  bow'd. 

Prior. 
We  must  not  hope  wholly  to  change  their  origi- 
nal tempers;  nor  make  the  gay  pensive  and  grave, 
nor  the  melancholy  sportive,  without  spoiling  them. 

Locke . 
No  wonder  savages  or  subjects  slain, 
Were  equal  crimes  in  a  despotick  reign; 
Both  doom'd  alike  for  sportive  tyrants  bled, 
But  subjects  starv'd  while  savages  were  fed.  Pope. 
Spo'rtiveness,  spor'tiv-nes.   n.  s.   [from 
sportive.]  Gayety;  play;  wantonness. 

Shall  1  conclude  her  to  be  simple,  that  has  her 

time  to  begin,  or  refuse  spwtiveness  as  freely  as  I 

have?  Walton. 

Spo'rtsman,  sports'man.  n.  s.  [sport  and 

man.]  One  who  pursues  the  recreations 

of  the  field. 

Manilius  lets  us  know  the  pagan  hunters  had 
Meleager  for  their  patron,  as  the  Christians  have 
their  St.  Hubert:  he  speaks  of  the  constellation 
which  makes  a  good  sportsman.  Addison. 

Spo'rtule,  spor'tshule.461  n.  s.  [sportule, 
French;  sportula,  Latin.]  An  alms; 
a  dole. 

The  bishops,  who  consecrated  the  ground,  had  a 
spill  or  sportule  from  the  credulous  laity.      Jlyliffe. 

SPOT,  spot.  n.  a.  [spettey  Danish;  spotte, 
Flemish.] 

1.  A  blot;  a  mark  made  by  discolor- 
ation. 

This  three  years  day,  these  eyes,  though  clear 
To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
Bereft  of  sight,  their  seeing  have  forgot.      Milton. 

A  long  series  of  ancestors  shews  the  native  lustre 
with  advantage;  but  if  he  any  way  degenerate 
from  his  line,  the  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine. 

Dryden 

2.  A  tint;  a  disgrace;  a  reproach;  a  fault 

Yet  Chloe  sure  was  form'd  without  a  sjwt; 
'Tis  true,  but  something  in  her  was  forgot.     -Pope. 

3.  1  know  not  well  the  meaning  of  spot  in 
this  place,  unless  it  be  a  scandalous 
woman,  a  disgrace  to  her  sex. 

Let  him  take  thee, 
And  hoiEt  thee  up  to  th'  shouting  plebeians; 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex.  Shakspeare. 

4.  A  small  extent  of  place. 

That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  paradise, 
Adam's  abode;  those  lofty  shades,  his  bovv'r. 

Millon- 

He  who,  with  Plato,  shall  place  beatitude  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  will  have  his  thoughts  raised  to 
other  contemplations  than  those  who  looked  not 
beyond  this  spot  of  earth,  and  those  perishing  things 
in  it.  Locke. 

About  one  of  these  breathing  passages  is  a  spot 
oi  myrtles,  that  flourish  within  the  steam  of  these 


vapours. 


.  l.U  i  son. 


Abdallah  converted  (he  whole  mountain  into  a 
kind  of  garden,  and  covered  every  part  of  it  v,  ith 
plantations  or  spots  of  flowers.  Guardian. 

He  that  could  make  two  ears  of  corn  giowu;  on  a 
spot  of  ground  where  only  grew  one  before,  would 
deserve  better  of  mankind  than  the  whole  nice  of 
politicians. 
5.  Any  particular  place 

I  would  be  busy  in  the  world,  and  learn; 
Not,  like  a  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed, 
Fixt  to  one  spot,  and  rot  just  as  1  grow.         OttO(f\ 

As  in  this  grovi   1  look  my  last  farcwel, 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  ft  II, 
So  she  my  prey  becomes  cv'n  here.  D? ; 
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Here  Adrian  fell:  upon  that  fatal  spot 
Our  brother  died.  Granville. 

The  Dutch  landscapes  are,  I  think,  always  a 
representation  of  an  individual  spot,  and  each  in  its 
kind  a  very  faithful,  but  very  confined,  portrait. 

Reynolds. 

6.   U/ion  the  Spot.    Immediately;  without 
changing  place,      [sur  le  chamfi^\ 

The  lion  did  not  chop  him  up  immediately  upon 

the  spot;  and  yet  he  was  resolved  be  should  not 

escape.  V  Estrange 

It  was  determined  upon  the  spot,  according  as  the 

oratory  on  either  side  prevailed.  Swift. 

To  Spot,  spot.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  mark   with  discolorations;  to  ma- 
culate. 

They  are  polluted  off'rings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice.         Shakspeare. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand? 

Shakspeare. 

But  serpents  now  more  amity  maintain; 
From  spotted  skins  the  leopard  does  refrain ; 
No  weaker  lion  's  by  a  stronger  slain.  Tate- 

2.  To  patch  by  way  of  ornament. 

I  counted  the  patches  on  both  sides,  and  found 
the  tory  patches  to  be  about  twenty  stronger  than 
the  whig:  but  next  morning  the  whole  puppet- 
show  was  filled  with  faces  spotted  after  the  whiggish 
manner.  _  Spectator. 

3.  To  corrupt;  to  disgrace;  to  taint. 

This  vow  receive,  this  vow  of  God  maintain, 
My  virgin  life  no  spotted  thoughts  shall  stain. 

Sidney- 

The  people  of  Armenia  have  retained  the  chris- 
tian faith  from  the  time  of  the  apostles;  but  at  this 
day  it  is  spotted  with  many  absurdities.  Abbot. 

Spo'tless,  spot'les.  adj.  [from  sfiot.~] 

1 .  Free  from  spots. 

2.  Free  from  reproach  or  impurity;  im- 
maculate; pure;  untainted. 

So  much  fairer 
And  spotless  shall  mine  innocence  arise, 
When  tbe  king  knows  my  truth.  Shakspeare. 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
In  th'  eyes  of  Heaven.  Shakspeare. 

You  grae'd  the  several  parts  of  life, 
A  spotless  virgin,  and  a  faultless  wife.  Waller. 

We  sometimes  wish  that  it  had  been  our  lot  to 
live  and  converse  with  Christ,  to  hear  his  divine 
discourses,  and  to  observe  his  spotless  behaviour; 
and  we  please  ourselves  perhaps  with  thinking, 
how  ready  a  reception  we  should  have  given  to  him 
and  his  doctrine.  Atterbury. 

Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind, 
Each  pray'r  accepted,  and  each  wish  resign'd.  Pope. 

Spo'tter,  spot'tur.98   n.  s.   [from    spot.'] 

One  that  spots;  one  that  maculates. 
Spo'tty,  spot'te.  adj.  [from  spot.]     Full 
of  spots;  maculated. 

The  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optick  glass  the  Tuscan-artist  views 
In  Valombrosa  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe.     Milton. 
Spou'sal,  spou'zal.9a  adj.  [from  s/iouse.~\ 
Nuptial;    matrimonial;    conjugal;  con- 
nubial; bridal. 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

Shakspeare. 
Hope's  chaste  kiss  wrongs  no  more  joy's  maiden- 
head, 
Than  spousal  rites  prejudice  the  marriage  bed. 

Crashaic. 
This  other,  in  her  prime  of  love, 
Spousal  embraces  vitiated  with  gold.  Milton. 

Sleep'st  thou,  careless  of  the  nuptial  day? 
Thy  spousal  ornaments  neglected  lies; 
Arise ,  prepare  the  bridal  train,  arise.  Pope. 

Spou'sal,    spou'zal.    n.    s.    [espousailles. 


French;   sponsalia,  Latin."]     Marriage; 
nuptials. 

As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love, 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal, 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy, 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms, 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league. 

Shakspeare. 
The  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sun?  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  ev'ning  star, 
On  his  hill  top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp.        Milton. 

1  he  spousals  of  Hippolita  the  queen, 
What  tilts  and  tourneys  at  the  feast  were  seen! 

Dryden. 
iEthereal  musick  did  her  death  prepare, 
Like  joyful  sounds  of  spousals  in  the  air: 
A  radiant  light  did  her  crown 'd  temples  gild.  Dryd. 
SPOUSE,  spouze.313  n.  s.  [sponsa,  sfion- 
sus,  Latin;  espouse,  French.]  One  join- 
ed in  marriage;  a  husband  or  wife. 

She  is  of  good  esteem ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman.      Shakspeare. 

At  once,  farewell,  O  faithful  spouse  they  said; 
At  once  th'  encroaching  rinds  their  closing  lips  in- 
vade. Dryden. 
Spou'sed,     spouz'd.359     adj.     [from    the 
noun.]     Wedded;  espoused;  joined  to- 
gether as  in  matrimony. 

They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm;  she  spous'd  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms.  Milton. 

Spouseless,      spouz'les.      adj.      [from 
spouse.]  Wanting  a  husband  or  wife. 

To  tempt  the  spouseless  queen  with  am'rous  wiles, 
Resort  the  nobles  from  the  ncighb'ring  isles.  Pope. 

Spout,  spout.313  n.  s.  [from  spuyt,  Dut.] 

1.  A  pipe,  or  mouth  of  a  pipe  or  vessel, 
out  of  which  any  thing  is  poured. 

She  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts.  Shakspeare. 

In  whales  that  breathe,  lest  the  water  should  get 
unto  the  lungs,  an  ejection  thereof  is  contrived  by 
a  fistula  or  spout  at  the  head.  Brown. 

If  you  chance  it  to  lack, 

Be  it  claret  or  sack, 

I'll  make  this  snout 

To  deal  it  about. 

Or  this  to  run  out, 

As  it  were  from  a  spout.  Ben  Jonson. 

As  waters  did  in  storms,  now  pitch  runs  out, 
As  lead,  when  a  fir'd  church  becomes  one  spout. 

Donne. 

In  Gaza  they  couch  vessels  of  earth  in  their 
walls,  to  gather  the  wind  from  the  top,  and  to  pass 
it  down  in  spouts  into  rooms.  Bacon. 

Let  the  water  be  fed  by  some  higher  than  the 
pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair  spouts,  and  then 
discharged  by  some  equalitj  of  bores,  that  it  stay 
little.  Bacon. 

Iu  this  single  cathedral,  the  very  spouts  are  load- 
ed with  ornaments  Addison. 

From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 
And  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide.  Pope. 

2.  Water  falling  in  a  body;  a  cataract, 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  hot  climates, 
when  clouds  sometimes  discharge  all 
their  water  at  once. 

Not  the  dreadful  spout, 
Which  shipmen  do  'he  hurricano  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun, 
Snail  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomcde.  Shakspeare. 

The  force  of  these  motions  pressing  more  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  there  would  fall  not  showers, 
but  great  spouts  or  cascades  of  water.  Burnet 

To  Spout,  spout.313  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  pour  with  violence,  or  in  a  collected 

body,  as  from  a  spout. 


We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again, 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town. 

Shakspeare. 
I  intend  two  fountains,  the  one  that  sprinkleth  oi 
spouteth  water,  the  other  a  fair  receipt  of  water. 

Bacon. 
She  swims  in  blood,  and  blood  does  spouting 
throw 
To  heav'u,  that  heav'n  men's  cruelties  might  know. 

Waller. 
Next  on  his  belly  floats  the  mighty  whale; 
He  twists  his  back,  and  rears  his  threat 'mug  tail: 
He  spouts  the  tide.  Creech 

To  Spout,  spout,  v.  n.  To  issue  as  from 
a  spout. 

They  laid  them  down  hard  by  the  murmuring 

musick  of  certain  waters,  which  spouted  out  of  the 

side  of  the  hills.  Sidney. 

No  hands  could  force  it  thence,  so  fix't  it  stood, 

Till  out  it  rush'd,  expell'd  by  streams  of  spouting 

blood.  Dryden- 

It  spouts  up  out  of  deep  wells,  and  flies  forth  at 

the  tops  of  them,  upon  the  face  of  the  ground. 

Woodward. 
All  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  spouting  rills.  Thomson. 

Sprag,  sprag    adj.   Vigorous;  sprightly. 
A  provincial  word. 
A  good  sprag-  memory.  Shakspeare. 

To  Sprain,  spiane  203  v.  a.  [corrupted 
from  strain]  To  stretch  the  ligaments 
of  a  joint  without  dislocation  of  the 
bone. 

Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ancle  sprain.    Gay. 

Sprain,  sprane.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Ex- 
tension of  the  ligaments  without  dislo- 
cation of  the  joint. 

I  was  in  pain,  and  thought  it  was  with  some  sprain 
at  tennis.  Temple. 

Spraints,  sprants.  n.  s.  The  dung  of  an 
otter.  Diet. 

Sprang,  sprang.  The  preterit  of  spring. 
Mankind  sprang  from  one  common  original; 
whence  this  tradition  would  be  universally  dif- 
fused. Tillotson. 

Sprat,  sprat,  n.  s.  \_sprot,  Dutch;  sarda, 
Lat  ]   A  small  sea  fish. 

So  oft,  in  feasts  with  costly  changes  clad, 
To  crammed  maws  a  sprat  new  stomach  brings. 

Sidney. 
All-saints  do  lay  for  porke  and  sowse, 
For  sprats  and  spurlings  for  their  house.        Tusser. 
Of  round  fish  there  are  brit,  sprat,  barn,  smelts. 

Carew. 

To  Sprawl,  sprawl,  v.  n.  [sfiradle,  Dan- 
ish; spartelen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  struggle,  as  in  the  convulsions  of 
death. 

Hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul.  Shakspeare. 

Some  lie  sprauling  on  the  ground, 
With  many  a  gash  and  bloody  wound.      Hudibras. 

2.  To  tumble  or  creep  with  much  agita- 
tion and  contortion  of  the  limbs. 

The  birds  were  not  fledged;  but,  upon  sprawling 
and  struggling  to  get  clear  of  the  flame,  down  they 
tumbled.  V  Estrange. 

Telamon  hap'd  to  meet 
A  rising  root  that  held  his  faslen'd  feet; 
So  down  he  fell,  whom  sprawling  on  the  ground 
His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unbound. 

Dryden. 

Hence,  long  before  the  child  can  crawl, 
He  learns  to  kick,  and  wince,  and  sprawl.     Prior. 

Did  the  stars  do  this  feat  once  only,  which  gave 
beginning  to  human  race?  who  were  there  then  in 
the  world,  to  observe  the  births  of  those  first  men, 
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and  calculate  their  nativities,  as  they  sprawled  out 
of  ditches?  Bentley. 

He  ran,  he  leapt  into  a  flood, 
There  yrawVd  a  while,  and  scarce  got  out, 
All  cover'd  o'er  with  slime.  Swift 

Spuay,   spri.220  n.  s.  [of  the  same  race 
with  sprit  and  sprout.] 

1.  The  exttemity  of  a  branch. 

At  sight  whereof  each  bird  that  sits  on  spray, 
And  every  beast  that  to  his  den  was  fled, 

Come  forth  afresh  out  of  their  late  dismay, 
And  to  the  light  lift  up  their  drooping  head. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 

Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his  sprays, 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  younger  days. 

Shakspeare. 
The  wind  that  whistles  through  the  sprays 

Maintains  the  consort  of  the  song; 
And  hidden  bird-.,  with  native  lays, 

'I  he  golden  sleep  prolong.  Dryden. 

2.  The  foam  of  the  sea,  commonly  writ- 
ten spry. 

Winds  raise  some  of  the  salt  with  the  spray. 

Jirbuthnot. 

To  SPREAD,  spred.*3*  v.  a.  [rpp-eban, 
Saxon;  spreydm,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  extend;  to  expand;  to  make  to  cov- 
er or  till  a  larger  space  than  before. 

He  bought  a  field  where  he  had  spread  his  tent. 

Genesis. 
Rizpah  spread  sackcloth  for  her  upon  the  rock. 

2  Samuel. 
Silver  spread  into  plates  is  brought  from  Tarshish. 

Jtremiah. 
Faire  attendants  then 
The  sheets  and  bedding  of  the  man  of  men, 
Within  a  cabin  of  the  hollow  keele, 
Spred  and  made  soft.  Chapman. 

Make  the  trees  more  tall,  more  spread,  and  more 
hasty  than  they  use  to  be.  Bacon. 

Shall  funeral  eloquence  her  colours  spread, 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead?         Young. 

2.  To  cover  by  extension. 

Her  cheeks  their  freshness  lose  and  wonted  grace, 
And  an  unusual  paleness  spreads  her  face.    Grant). 

3.  To  cover  over. 

The  workman  melteth  a  graven  image,  and  the 
goldsmith  spreadeth  it  over  with  gold.  Isaiah. 

4.  To  stretch;  to  extend. 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair. 

Shakspeare. 
He  arose  from  kneeling,  with  his  hands  spread 
up  to  heaven,  and  he  blessed  the  congregation. 

1  Kings 
The  stately  trees  fast  spread  their  branches. 

Milton. 
Deep  in  a  rich  alcove  the  prince  was  laid, 
Fast  by  his  side  Pisistratus  lay  spread, 
In  ago  his  equal,  on  a  splendid  bed.  Pope. 

5.  To  publish;  to  divulge;  to  disseminate. 

They,  when  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame  in 
all  that  country.  Matthno. 

6.  To  emit  as  effluvia  or  emanations;   to 
diffuse. 

Their  course  thro'  thickest  constellations  held, 
They  spread  their  bane.  Milton. 

To  Spread,  spred.  v.  n.  To  extend  or  ex- 
pand itself. 

Can  any  understand  the  spreadings  of  the  clouds, 
or  the  noise  of  his  tabernacle?  Job- 

The  princes  of  Germany  had  but  a  dull  fear  of 
the  greatness  of  Spain,  upon  a  general  apprehen- 
sion only  of  their  spreading  and  ambitious  designs. 

Bacon. 
Plants,  if  they  spread  much,  are  seldom  tall. 

Bacon. 
Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair, 
And  lov'd  the  spreading  oak,  was  there.     Jlddison. 
The  valley  opened  at  the  farther  end,  spreading 
forth  into  an  immense  ocean.  Jlddison. 

Spread,  spred.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
TOL.  IL 
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1.  Extent;  compass. 

I  have  got  a  fine  spread  of  improveable  lands, 
and  am  already  ploughing  up  some,  fencing  others. 

Jlddison. 

2.  Expansion  of  parts. 
No  flower  hath  that  spread  of  the  woodbind. 

Bacon. 

SpiiEA'DER,spred'ur.98  n.s.  [iromspread.] 

1.  One  that  spreads. 

By  conforming  ourselves,  we  should  be  spreaders 
of  a  worse  infection  than  any  we  are  likely  to  draw 
from  papists,  by  our  conformity  with  them  in  cere- 
monies. Hooker. 

2.  Publisher;  divulger;  disseminator. 

If  it  be  a  mistake,  1  desire  I  may  not  be  accused 
for  a  spreader  of  false  news.  Swift. 

Sprent,   sprent.  fiart.  [from   sprene,  to 
sprinkle;  r-prtenjan,  r-pjienan,  Saxon; 
sprengen,  Dutch.]     Sprinkled.    Obso- 
lete. 
0  lips,  thatkiss'd  that  hand  with  my  tears  sprent. 

Sidney. 

Sprig,  sprig,  n.  s.  [ysbrig,  Welsh;  so 
Da-vies;  but  it  is  probably  of  the  same 
race  with  spring.']     A  small  branch;  a 

spray. 

The  substance  is  true  ivy;  after  it  is  taken  down, 
the  friends  of  the  family  are  desirous  to  have  some 
sprig  to  keep.  Bacon. 

Our  chilling  climate  hardly  bears 
A  sprig  of  bays  in  fifty  years; 
While  every  fool  his  claim  alleges, 
As  if  it  grew  in  common  hedges.  Swift. 

Sprig  Chrystal,  sprig-kris'tal.  n.  s. 

In  perpendicular  fissuies,  chrystal  is  found  in 
form  of  an  hexangular  column,  adhering  at  one 
end  to  the  stone,  and  near  the  other  lessening 
gradually,  till  it  terminates  in  a  point:  this  is  call- 
ed by  lapidaries  sprig  or  rock  chrystal.    Woodward. 

Spri'ggy,  sprig'ge.383  adj.  [from  sprig.] 

Full  of  small  branches. 
SPRIGHT,  sprite.393  n.  s.  [contraction  of 
spirit;  spiritus,  Latin.   It  was  anciently 
written  sfirete  or  spryte;  and  spirit,  as 
now   written,   was   long  considered  in 
verse   as   a   monosyllable:     this   word 
should  therefore  be  spelled  sfirice,  and 
its   derivatives  spritely,  sfiriteful;  but 
custom  has  determined  otherwise.] 
i.  Spirit;  shade;  soul;  incorporeal  agent. 
She  doth  display 
The  gate  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly  dight, 
Through  which  her  words  so  wise  do  muke  their 
way, 
To  bear  the  message  of  her  sprighl.  Spenser. 

Forth  he  called  out  of  deep  darkness  dread 
Legions  of  sprights,  the  which,  like  little  flies 

Flutt'ring  about  his  ever  damned  head, 
Await  whereto  their  service  he  applies.   F.  Queen. 

While  with  beav'nly  charity  she  spoke, 
A  streaming  blaze  the  silent  shadows  broke; 
The  birds  obscene  to  forests  wing'd  their  flight, 
And  gaping  graves  receiv'd  the  guilty  spright. 

Dryden. 

2.  Walking  spirit;  apparition. 

The  ideas  of  goblins  and  spi  ights  have  no  more 
to  do  with  darkness  than  light;  yet  let  but  a  foolish 
maid  inculcate  these  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child, 
possibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them 
again.  Locke 

3.  Power  which   gives    cheerfulness   or 
courage. 

O  chastity!  the  chief  of  heav'nly  lights, 
Which  mak'st  us  most  immortal  shr.pe  to  wear, 

Hold  tnou  my  h  -art,  establish  thou  my  sprights: 
To  oiiiy  thee  my  constant  course  t  bear, 
Till  spotiess  soul  unto  my  bosom  fly; 
Such  life  to  lead,  such  death  I  vow  to  die.    Sidney. 

5  A 
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4.  An  arrow.  Not  in  use. 

We  had  in  use  for  sea  fight  short  arrows  called 
sprights,  without  any  other  heads  save  wood  sharp- 
ened; which  were  discharged  out  of  muskets,  and 
would  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships  where  a  bul- 
let would  not.  Bacon. 
To  Spright,  sprite,  v.  a.    To  haunt  as  a 
spright.  A  ludicrous  use. 
I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool.                  Shakspeare- 
Spri'ghtjul,  sprltc'ful.  adj.  [spright  and 
full.]  Lively;  brisk;  gay;  vigorous. 

The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. — 
— Spoke  like  asprightful  noble  gentleman.  Shaksp. 
Steeds  sprighiful  as  the  light.  Cowley. 

Happy  my  eyes  when  they  behold  thy  face: 
My  heavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightful  joy3. 

Otway. 

Spri'ghtfully,  sprite'ful-e.  adv.  [from 
sprighiful.']    Briskly;  vigorously. 

Norfolk,  sprightfully  and  bold, 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 

Shakspeare. 
Spri'ghtless,     sprite'les.      adj.     [from 
spright.]  Dull;  enervated;  sluggish. 

Are  you  grown 
Benumb'd  with  fear,  or  virtue's  sprightless  cold? 

Cowley. 
Spri'ghtliness,  sprite'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
sprightly.]  Liveliness;  briskness;vigour; 
gayety;  vivacity. 

The  soul  is  clogged  when  she  acts  in  conjunction 
with  a  companion  so  heavy;  but,  in  dreams,  ob- 
serve with  what  a  sprightliness  aDd  alacrity  does 
she  exert  herself.  Jlddison. 

SpRi'GHTLY,sprite'le.  adj.  [from  spright.] 
Gay;  brisk;  lively;  vigorous;  airy;  viva- 
cious. 

Produce  the  wine  that  makes  us  bold, 
And  sprightly  wit  and  love  inspires.  Dryden, 

When  now  the  sprightly  trumpet  from  afar. 
Had  giv'n  the  signal  of  approaching  war.   Dryden. 

Each  morn  they  wak'tl  me  with  a  sprightly  lay: 
Of  opening  heav'u  they  sung,  and  gladsome  day. 

Prior. 
The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green; 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen.  Pope. 

To  Spring,  spring,  v.  n.  pret.  s/irung  or 
sprang,  anciently  sprang;  part,  sprung. 
[rpp''  jan,  Saxon,  springen,  Duu  !•] 

1.  To  arise  out  of  the  ground,  and  grow 
by  vegetative  power. 

All  blest  secrets, 
All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears;  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress.  Shakspeare. 

To  his  musick  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 
Thetf  had  made  a  lasting  spring.  Shakapeare. 

To  satisfy  the  desolate  ground,  and  cause  the  bud 
of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth.  Job. 

Other  fell  on  good  ground,  and  did  yield  fruit 
that  sjirang  up  and  increased.  Mark. 

Tell  n>e,  in  what  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields?   Pope. 

2.  To  begin  to  grow. 

That  the  nipples  should  be  made  with  such  per- 
forations as  to  admit  passage  to  the  milk  when 
drawn,  otherwise  to  retain  it;  and  the  teeth  0.'  he 
young  not  sprung,  are  elfects  of  providence.     Ray. 

3.  To  proceed  as  from  seed. 

Ye  shall  eat  this  year  such  things  as  grow  of 
themselves;  and  in  'the  second  year  that  which 
springeth  of  the  same.  !  \v<gs. 

Much  more  good  of  Bin  shall  spring.        Milton. 

4.  To  c>mie  into  existence;  to  issue  forth. 

Had'st  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do, 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  boiifc  of  York, 
They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies. 

Shakspeare, 
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Ev'n  tliought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it 
part, 

And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart. 

Pope. 

5.  To  arise;  to  appear;  to  begin  to  appear 
or  to  exist. 

When  the  day  began  to  spring,  they  let  her  go. 

Judges. 

To  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 

death,  light  is  sprung  up.  Matthew. 

Fly,  fly,  profane  fogs!  far  hence  fly  away, 
Taint  not  the  pure  streams  of  the  springing  day 
With  your  dull  influence:  it  is  for  you 
To  sit  and  scowl  upon  night's  heavy  brow. 

Crashaw 
Do  not  blast  my  springing  hopes, 
Which  thy  kind  hand  has  planted  in  my  soul. 

Rowe. 

6.  To  issue  with  effect  or  force. 

Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  morn! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  babe,  be  born!  Pope. 

7.  To  proceed  as  from  ancestors,  or  a 
country. 

How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 
How  long  continued;  and  what  stock  he  springs  of; 
The  noble  house  of  Marcius.  Shakspeare. 

Our  Lord  sprung  out  of  Judea.  Hebrews 

All  these 
Shall,  like  the  brethren  sprung  of  dragon's  teeth, 
Ruin  each  other,  and  he  fall  amongst  'em.  Jonson. 

Heroes  of  old,  by  rapine  and  by  spoil, 
In  search  of  fame  did  all  the  world  embroil; 
Thus  to  their  gods  each  then  allied  his  name, 
This  sprang  from  Jove,  and  that  from  Titan  came. 

Granville 

8.  To  proceed   as  from  a  ground,  cause, 
or  reason. 

They  found  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair.  Milton. 

Some  have  been  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that 
the  inherilar.ee  of  rule  over  men,  and  property  in 
things,  sjn-ang  from  the  same  original,  and  descend 
by  the  same  rules.  Locke. 

9.  To  grow;  to  thrive. 

What  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter  the  king, 
At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  spring? 
Then  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordain'd  to  die, 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  Dryden. 

10.  To  bound;  io  leap;  to  jump;  to  rush 
hastily;  to  appear  suddenly. 

Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain;  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  grouud, 
Then  lays  his  linger  on  his  temple;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait,  then  stops  again    Shaksp. 

I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was 
a  man  child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had  proved 
himself  a  man.  Shakspeare. 

He  ci'.llcd  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in,  and  fell  be- 
fore Paul.  Jicts. 

When  heav'n  was  nam'd,  they  loos'd  their  hold 
again; 
Then  sprung  she  forth,  they  follow'd  her  amain. 

Dryden. 
Afraid  to  sleep, 
Her  blood  ail  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprung  from  bed.  Dryden. 

Nor  lies  she  long;  but,  as  her  fates  ordain, 
Springs  up  to  life;  and,  fresh  to  second  pain, 
Is  sav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain.  Dryden. 

See,  aw'd  by  heav'n,  the  blooming  Hebrew  flies 
Her  artful  tongue,  and  more  persuasive  eyes; 
And,  springing  from  her  disappointed  arms, 
Prefers  a  dungeon  to  forbidden  charms.  Blackmore 

The  mountain  stag  that  springs 
From  height  to  height,  and  bounds  along  the  plains, 
Nor  has  a  master  to  restrain  his  course, 
That  mountain  stag  would  Vanoe  rather  be 
Than  be  a  slave.  Philips. 

11.  To  fly  with  elasiick  power;  to  start. 

A  link  of  horsehair,  that  will  easily  slip,  fasten 
to  the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs.         Mortimer. 
$2.  To  rise  ffom  a  covert. 


My  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 
Fill'd  and  damm'd  up  with  gaping  creditors, 
Watchful  as  fowlers  when  their  game  will  spring. 

Otway. 

A  covey  of  partridges  springing  in  our  front,  put 

our  infantry  in  disorder.  Jlddison. 

13.  To  issue  from  a  fountain. 

Israel's  servants  digged  in  the  valley,  and  found 
a  well  of  springing  water.  Genesis. 

Let  the  wide  world  his  praises  sing, 
Where  Tagus  and  Euphrates  spring; 
And  from  the  Danube's  frosty  banks  to  those 
Where  from  an  unknown  head  great  Nilus  flows. 

Roscommon- 
i  4.  To  proceed  as  from  a  source. 

'Tis  true  from  force  the  noblest  title  springs, 
I  therefore  hold  from  that  which  first  mane  kings. 

Dryden. 
15.  To  shoot;  to  issue  with  speed  and  vio- 
lence. 

Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 
Sprung  thro'  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the  temple 

bright: 
The  povv'r  behold!  the  pow'r  in  glory  shone, 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known. 

Dryden. 
The  friendly  gods  a  springing  gale  enlarg'd; 
The  fleet  swift  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew, 
Till  Grecian  cliffs  appear'd.  Pope. 

To  Spring,  spring.409  ~v .  a. 

1.  To  start;  to  rouse  game. 

Thus  I  reclaim'd  my  buzzard  love  to  fly 
At  what,  and  when,  and  how,  and  where  I  chose; 
Now  negligent  of  sport  I  lie; 
And  now,  as  other  fawkners  use, 
I  spring  a  mistress,  swear,  write,  sigh,  and  die; 
And  the  game  kill'd.  or  lost,  go  talk  or  lie.  Donne. 

That  sprung  the  game  you  were  to  set, 
Before  you'd  time  to  draw  the  net.  Hudibras 

A  large  cock  pheasant  he  sprung  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  woods.  Spectator. 

Here  I  use  a  great  deal  of  diligence  before  1  can 
spring  any  thiug;  whereas  in  town,  whilst  I  am  fol- 
lowing one  character,  I  am  crossed  by  another,  that 
they  puzzle  the  chase.  Jlddison. 

See  how  the  well-taught  pointer  leads  the  way! 
The  scent  grows  warm;  he  stops,  he  springs  the 
prey.  Gay. 

2.  To  produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly. 

The  nurse,  surpris'd  with  fright, 
Starts  up  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs  a  light. 

Dryden. 
Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heav'n  would 
soar, 
And  woulu  not  be  oblig'd  to  God  for  more: 
Vain,  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled, 
To  think  thy  wit  these  goal  ike  notions  bred! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 
But  dropt  from  heav'n,  and  of  a  nobler  kind: 
Reveal'd  religion  first  inform'd  thy  sight, 
And  reason  saw  not,  till  faith  sprung  the  light. 

Dryden. 

He  that  has  such  burning  zeal,  and  springs  such 

mighty  discoveries,  must  needs  be  an  admirable 

patriot.  Collier. 

3.  To  make  by  starting:  applied  to  a  ship. 

People  discharge  themselves  of  burdensome  re- 
flections, as  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship  that  has  sprung 
a  leak.  V Estrange. 

No  more  accuse  tby  pen;  but  charge  the  crime 
On  native  sloth,  and  negligence  of  time: 
Beware  the  publick  laughter  of  the  town, 
Thou  spring'st  a  leak  already  in  thy  crown. 

Dryden. 

Whether  she  sprung  a  leak.  I  cannot  find, 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind, 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went.   Dryd. 

4.  To  discharge:  applied  to  a  mine. 

Our  miners  discovered  several  of  the  enemies' 
mines,  who  have  sprung  divers  others  which  did 
little  execution.  Taller. 

I  sprang  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nest  was 
overthrown.  Addison. 


5.  To  contrive  on  a  sudden;  to  produce 
hastily;  to  offer  unexpectedly. 

The  friends  to  the  cause  sprang  a  new  project; 
and  it  was  advertised  that  the  crisis  could  not  ap- 
pear, till  the  ladies  had  shewn  their  zeal  against 
the  Pretender.  Swift. 

6.  To  pass  by  leaping.  A  barbarous  use. 
Unbeseeming  skill 

To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed. 

Thomson. 

7.  Of  the  verb  spring  the  primary  sense 
is  to  grotv  out  of  the  ground:  so  plants 
spring,  thence  spring  the  season;  so 
water  springs,  thence  spring  a  foun- 
tain.' Plants  rise  unexpectedly,  and 
waters  break  out  violently;  thence  any 
thing  done  suddenly,  or  coming  hastily, 
is  said  to  spring;  thence  spring  means 
an  elastick  body.  Thus  the  active  sig- 
nifications all  import  suddenness  or 
force. 

SPRING,  spring,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  season  in  which  plants  rise  and 
vegetate;  the  vernal  season. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 

And  the  mountain-tops  that  fret  ze, 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing: 

To  his  musick  plants  and  flowers 

Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring.  Shakspeare. 

The  spring  visiteth  not  these  quarters  so  timely 
as  the  eastern  parts  Carew. 

Come,  gentle  spring,  ethereal  mildness  come, 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud 
Upon  our  plains  descend.  Thomson. 

2.  An  elastick  body;  a  body  which,  when 
distorted,  has  the  power  of  restoring 
itself  to  its  former  state. 

This  may  be  performed  by  the  strength  of  some 
such  spring  as  is  used  in  watches:  this  spring  may 
be  applied  to  one  wheel,  which  shall  give  an  equal 
motion  to  both  the  wings.  Wilkins. 

The  spring  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  well 
tempered;  and  the  wider  the  two  ends  of  the  spring 
stand  asunder,  the  wider  it  throws  the  chape  of  the 
vice  open.  Moxon. 

He  that  was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  the  con- 
figuration of  the  minute  particles  of  the  spring  of  a 
clock,  and  upon  what  peculiar  impulse  its  elastick 
motion  depends,  would  no  doubt  discover  some- 
thing very  admirable.  Locke. 

3.  Elastick  force. 

Heav'ns,  what  a  spring  was  in  his  arm,  to  throw! 

How  high  he  held  his  shield,  and  rose  at  ev'ry 

blow !  Dryden. 

Bodie-  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as  to 
be  void  of  elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from  one  an- 
other: impenetrability  makes  them  only  stop.  If 
two  equal  bodies  meet  directly  in  vacuo,  they  will 
by  the  laws  of  motion  stop  where  they  meet,  lose 
their  motion,  and  remain  in  rest;  unless  they  be 
elastick,  and  receive  new  motion  from  their  spring. 

JVewton. 

The  soul  is  gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers 
that  spring,  which  is  weakened  when  she  operates 
more  in  concert  with  the  Oody.  Jlddison. 

In  adult  persons,  when  the  fibres  cannot  any 
more  yield,  they  must  break,  or  lose  their  spring. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  Any  active  power;  any  cause  by  which 
motion  or  action  is  produced  or  propa- 
gated. 

My  heart  sinks  in  me  while  I  hear  him  speak, 
And  every  slacken'd  fibre  drops  its  hold, 
Like  nature  letting  down  the  springs  of  life; 
So  much  the  name  of  father  awes  me  stiil.  Dryden. 

Nature  is  the  same,  and  man  is  the  same,  has  the 
same  affections  ami  passions,  and  the  same  springs 
that  give  them  motion.  Rymtr. 
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Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move. 

Pope. 

5.  A  leap;  a  bound;  a  jump;  a  violent  ef- 
fort; a  sudden  struggle. 

The  pris'ner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke; 
Then  stretch'd  his  feather'd  fans  with  all  his  might, 
And  to  the  neighb'ring  maple  wing'd  his  flight. 

Dryden. 
With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke  loose, 
And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground! 

Addison. 

6.  A  leak;  a  start  of  plank. 

Each  petty  hand 
Can  steer  a  ship  becalm'd;  but  he  that  will 
Govern,  and  carry  her  to  her  ends,  must  know 
His  tides,  his  currents;  how  to  shift  his  sails; 
Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks,  and  how  to  stop 
'em.  Ben  Jonson. 

7.  A  fountain;  an  issue  of  water  from  the 
earth. 

Now  stop  thy  springs;  my  sea  shall  suck  them 
dry, 
And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. 

Shakspeare. 

Springs  on  the  tops  of  hills  pass  through  a  great 

deal  of  pure  earth,   with  less   mixture  of  other 

waters.  Bacon. 

When  in  th'  effects  she  doth  the  causes  know, 
And  seeing  the  stream,  thinks  where  the  spring  doth 

rise; 
And  seeing  the  branch,  conceives  the  root  below; 
These  things  she  views  without  the  body's  eyes. 

Davies. 
He  adds  the  running  springs  and  standing  lakes, 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 

Dry  den. 
Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  sevenfold  gates, 
And  seeks  his  hidden  spring,  and  fears  his  nephews' 
fates.  Dryden. 

He  bathed  himself  in  cold  spring  water  in  the 
midst  of  winter.  Locke. 

The  water  that  falls  down  from  the  clouds,  sink- 
ing into  beds  of  rock  or  clay,  breaks  out  in  springs, 
commonly  at  the  bottom  of  hilly  ground.         Locke. 

8.  A  source;  that  by  which  any  thing  is 
supplied. 

To  that  great  spring  which  doth  great  kingdoms 
move, 
The  sacred  spring  whence  right  and  honour  streams; 

Distilling  virtue,  shedding  peace  and  love 
In  every  place,  as  Cynthia  sheds  her  beams. 

Davies. 

I  move,  I  see,  I  speak,  discourse,  and  know; 
Though  now  I  am,  I  was  not  always  so: 
Then  that  from  which  I  was  must  be  before, 
Whom,  as  my  spring  of  being,  I  adore.       Dryden. 

Rolling  down  through  so  many  barbarous  ages, 
from  the  spring  of  Virgil,  it  bears  along  with  it  the 
filth  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  Dryden. 

He  has  a  secret  spring  of  spiritual  joy  and  the 
continual  feast  of  a  good  conscience  within,  that 
forbids  him  to  be  miserable.  Bentley. 

9.  Rise;  beginning. 

About  the  spring  of  the  day,  Samuel  called  Saul 
to  the  top  of  the  house.  1  Samuel. 

10.  Cause;  original. 

The  reason  of  the  quicker  or  slower  termination 
of  this  distemper,  arises  from  these  three  springs. 

Blackmore. 
The  first  springs  of  great  events,  like  those  of 
great  rivers,  are  often  mean  and  little.  Swift. 

Spuing,  spring.  )        n.  s.  A  youth. 

Si'ki'.vgal,  spring'gal.  $  Obsolete. 
Befon  the  bull  she  pictur'd  winged  love, 
With  his  young  brother  sport,  light  fluttering 
Upon  the  waves,  as  each  had  been  a  dove; 
The  one  his  bow  and  shafts,  the  other  spring 

A  burning  tead  about  his  head  did  move, 
As  in  their  sire's  new  love  both  triumphing. 

Spenser. 

Springe,  sprlnje.  n.  a.  [from  spring.]    A 

gin;  a  noose    which,    fastened   to  any 


elastick  body,  catches  by  a  spring  or 
jerk. 

As  a  woodcock  to  my  own  springe,  Osrick, 
I'm  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery.   Shaksp. 

Let  goats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend, 
But  neither  springes,  nets,  nor  snares  employ. 

Dryden. 

With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray, 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surpriae  the  finny  prey.     Pope 
Si,Ri/NGER,spring/Lir.98n.s.[from.v/mttt§-  j 

One  who  rouses  game. 
Spri'nghalt,   spring'halt.   n.  s.   [spring 
and  hale.']    A  lameness  by  which  the 
horse  twitches  up  his  legs. 
They've  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones:  one  would 
take  it, 
That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin 
And  springhalt  reign'd  among  them.       Shakspeare. 
Srpi'nginess,     sprin'je  nis.    n.  s.  [from 
springy.]  Elasticity;  power  of  restoring 
itself. 

Where  there  is  a  continued  endeavour  of  the  parts 
of  a  oody  to  put  themselves  into  another  state,  the 
progress  may  be  much  more  slow;  since  it  was  a 
great  while  before  the  texture  of  the  corpuscles  of 
the  steel  were  so  altered  as  to  make  them  lose  their 
former  springiness.  Boyle. 

The  air  is  a  thin  fluid  body  endowed  with  elasti- 
city and  springiness,  capable  of  condensation  and 
rarefaction.  Bentley. 

Spri'ngle,  spring'gl.406  n.  s.  [from 
spring.]  A  springe;  an  elastick  noose. 

Woodcocks  arrive  first  on  the  north  coast,  where 
every  plash  shoot  serveth  for  springles  to  take  them. 

Carew. 
To  Spri'ngle,  sprin'gl.  v.  a.  Misprinted, 
I  suppose,  for  sprinkle. 

This  is  Timon's  last, 
Who,  stuck  and  spangled  with  your  flatteries, 
Washes  it  off,  and  springles  in  your  faces 
Your  reeking  villany.  Shakspeare. 

Spri'ngtide,  spring'tide.  n.  s.  [spring 
and  tide.]  Tide  at  the  new  and  full 
moon;  high  tide. 

Love,  like  springtides,  full  and  high, 
Swells  in  every  youthful  vein; 

But  each  tide  docs  less  supply, 
Till  they  quite  shrink  in  again: 
If  a  flow  in  age  appear, 

'Tis  but  rain,  and  runs  not  clear.  Dryden. 

Most  people  die  when  the  moon  chiefly  reigus; 
that  is,  in  the  night,  or  upon  or  near  a  springtide- 

Greic. 

Spri'ngy,    sprin'je,   or  sprlng'e.*09    adj. 

[from  springe.] 
I   Elastick;  having  the  power  of  resto  r- 
ing  itself. 

Had  not  the  Maker  wrought  the  springy  frame, 
Such  as  it  is,  to  fan  the  vital  flame, 
The  blood,  defrauded  of  its  nitrous  food, 
Had  cool'd  and  languish'd  in  th'  artereal  road; 
While  the  tir'd  heart  had  strove,  with  fruitless  pain, 
To  push  the  lazy  tide  along  the  vein.     Blackmore. 

This  vast  contraction  and  expansion  seems  unin- 
telligible, by  feigning  the  particles  of  air  to  be 
sp-ingy  and  ramous,  or  rolled  up  like  hoops,  or  by 
any  other  means  than  a  repulsive  power.    Neiotm. 

Though  the  bundle  of  fibres  which  constitute  the 
muscles  may  be  small,  the  fibres  may  be  strong  and 
spri"gy-  Jlrbulhnot 

If  our  air  had  not  been  a  springy  body,  no  animal 
could  have  exercised  the  very  function  of  respira- 
tion; and  yet  the  ends  of  respiration  are  not  served 
by  that  springiness,  but  by  some  other  unknown 
quality.  Bentley. 

2.  [from  spring.]  Full  of  springs  or  foun- 
tains. Not  used. 

Where  the  sandy  or  gravelly  lands  are  springy 
or  wet,  rather  marl  them  for  grass  than  corn. 

Mortimer. 
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To  Spri'nkle,    sprink'kl.4''8  v.  a.  [aflrin- 
kelcn,  Dutch.]  y 

1.  To  scatter;  to  disperse  in  small  masses. 

Take  haudfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let 
Moses  sprinkle  it  towards  the  heaven.         Exodus. 

2.  To  scatter  in  drops. 

Sprinkle  water  of  purifying  upon  them.     Numb. 
S.  To  besprinkle;    to  wash,  wet,  or  dust 
by  scattering  in  small  particles. 

Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assur- 
ance of  faiih,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an 
evil  conscience.  Hebrews. 

Wings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colour'd  plume  sprinklid  with  gold. 

Milton. 
The  prince,  with  living  water  sprinkled  o'er 
His  limbs  and  body,  then  approach'd  the  door, 
Possess'd  the  porch.  Dryden. 

To  Spri'nkle,  sprink'kl.   v.  n.    To  per- 
form   the    act   of  scattering   in    small 
drops. 
The  priest  shall  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  fin- 
gers. L.  i  ,dcus. 
Baptism  may  well  enough  be  performed  by  .•,,)  ink- 
ling, or  effusion  of  water.  Jlyliffe. 
When  dext'rous  damsels   twirl   the  sprinkling 
mop, 
And  cleanse  the  spatter'd  sash,  and  scrub  the  stairs, 
Know  Saturday  appears.  Gay. 

Spri'nkler,    sprink'kl-ur.     n.  s.    [from 

sprinkle.]  One  that  sprinkles. 
To  Sprit,  sprit,  v.  a.  [r-ppytcan,  Saxon, 
spruyten,   Dutch.]     To  throw  out;  to 
eject  with  force.  Commonly  spirt. 

Toads  sometimes  exclude  or  sprit  out  a  dark  and 
liquid  matter  behind,  and  a  vonemous  condition 
there  may  be  perhaps  therein ;  but  it  cannot  be  cal- 
led their  urine.  Brown. 

To  Sprit,  sprit,  v.  n.  To  shoot;  to  germi- 
nate; to  sprout.  Used  of  barley  wetted 
for  malt. 
Sprit,  sprit,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Shoot; 
sprout. 

The  barley,  after  it  has  been  couched  four  days, 
will  sweat  a  little,  and  shew  the  chit  or  sprit  at  the 
root-end  of  the  corn.  Mortimer. 

Spri'tsail,  sprit'sale.  n.  s.  [sprit  and 
sail]  The  sail  which  belongs  to  the 
buitsprt  mast.  Diet. 

Our  men  quitted  themselves  of  the  fireship,  by 
cutting  the  spritsail  tackle  off  with  their  short  hatch- 
ets. Wiseman. 
sprite,    sprite,   n.  s.   [contracted    from 
spirit.]  A  spirit;  an  incorporeal  agent. 

The  sjmtes  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name.      Pope. 

Of  these  am  1  who  thy  protection  claim; 
A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name.        Pope . 

Spri'tefully,     sprite'fiil-e.     adv.    [See 

Sprightfully.]  Vigorously;  with  life 

and  ardour. 

The  Grecians  spritefully  drew  from  the  darts  the 

corse, 

And  hearstit,  bearing  it  to  fleet.  Chapman. 

Spri'tely,   sprite'le.  adv.  [from  sprite.] 

Gayly. 

You  have  not  scene  young  heiflers,  highly  kept, 
Fill'd  full  of  daisies  at  the  field,  sad  driven 
Home  to  their  hovels;  all  so  smilely  given, 
That  no  roonic  can  containe  them.  Chapman. 

Spkong,  sprong.  The  old  pret.  of  afii  '»£r. 
Not  mistrusting,  till  these  new  curiosities  sjtrong 
up,   (hat   ever  any  man  would   think   oar    hihour 
herein  mispent,  or  the  time  wasteful!)-  consumed. 

Hooker. 

/      -  ■i..ii'T,    sprout.113  v.  n.  [pprtyecan, 

Saxon;  spruyten,  Dutch.  Sprout,  sprit, 
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and   by  a   very  frequent   transposition 
sfiirt,  or  spurt,  are  all  the  same  word.] 

1.  To  shoot  by  vegetation;  to  germinate. 

The  sprouting  leaves  that  saw  you  here, 
And  call'd  their  fellows  to  the  sight.  Cowley. 

Try  whether  these  things  in  the  sprouting  do  in- 
crease weight,  by  weighing  them  before  they  are 
hanged  up;  and  afterwards  again,  when  they  are 
sprouted.  Bacon. 

That  leaf  faded,  but  the  young  buds  sprouted  on 
which  afterwards  opened  into  fair  leaves.      Bacon. 

We  find  no  security  to  prevent  germination,  hav- 
ing made  trial  of  grains,  whose  ends,  cut  off,  have 
notwithstanding  sprouted.  Brown. 

Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly  green. 

Dryden . 

Hence  sprouting  plants  enrich  the  plain  and 
wood; 
For  physick  some,  and  some  design'd  for  food. 

Blackmore. 

Envied  Britannia,  sturdy  as  the  oak 
Which  on  her  mountain  top  she  proudly  bears, 

Eludes  the  ax,  and  sprouts  against  the  stroke, 
Strong  from  her  wounds,  and  greater  by  her  wars. 

Prior 

Rub  malt  between  your  hands  to  get  the  come  or 
sprouting  clean  away.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  shoot  into  ramifications. 

Vitriol  is  apt  to  sprout  with  moisture.       Bacon. 

3.  To  grow. 

Th'  enliv'ning  dust  its  head  begins  to  rear, 
And  on  the  ashes  sprouting  plumes  appear.  Ticket. 
Sprout,  sprout,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
shoot  of  a  vegetable. 

Stumps  of  trees,  lying  out  of  the  ground,  will  put 
forth  sprouts  for  a  time.  Bacon. 

Early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  morn 
Awakes  the  slumbering  leaves,  or  tassel'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about, 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout.   Milton. 

To  this  kid,  taken  out  of  the  womb,  were  brought 
in  the  tender  sprouts  of  shrubs;  and,  after  it  had 
tasted,  it  began  to  eat  of  such  as  are  the  usual  food 
of  goats.  Ray- 

Sprouts,  sprouts,  n.  s.  pi.  [from  s/irout.~] 

Y'>ung  coleworts. 
SPRUCE,  sprdose.339  adj.  [Skinner  de- 
rives this  word  from  fireux,  French;  but 
he  proposes  it  with  hesitation:  Junius 
thinks  it  comes  from  sprout:  Casaubon 
trifles  yet  more  contemptibly.  I  know 
not  whence  to  deduce  it,  except  from 
pruce.  In  ancient  books  we  find  furni- 
ture of  pruce  a  thing  costly  and  elegant, 
and  thence  probably  came  spruce.] 
Nice;  trim;  neat  without  elegance.  It 
was  anciently  used  of  things  with  a  se- 
rious meaning;  it  is  now  used  only  of 
persons,  and  with  levity. 

The  tree 
That  wraps  that  chrystal  in  a  wooden  tomb, 
Shall  be  took  up  spruce,  fill'd  with  diamond.  Donne. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  middle  street, 
Tho'  some  more  spruce  companion  thou  dost  meet. 

Donne. 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bow'rs 
Revels  the  spruce,  and  jocund  spring; 

The  graces,  and  the  rosy  bosom'd  hours, 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring.  Milton. 

I  must  not  slip  into  too  spruce  a  style  for  serious 


To  Spruce,  sproose.  v.  n.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] To  dress  with  affected  neat- 
ness. 
Spruce,  sprdose.  n.  s.  A  species  of  fir. 
Sprucebe'er,  sproose-beeV.  n.  s.  [from 
spruce,  a  kind  of  fir.]  Beer  tinctured 
with  branches  of  fir. 

In  ulcers  of  the  kidneys,  sprucebeer  is  a  good  bal- 
samick.  Arbuthnot. 

Spru'celeather,  sproose-leTH'ur.  n.  s. 
[corrupted  for  Prussian  leather.] 

Ainsworth. 
The  leather  was  of  Pruce.  Dryden. 

Spru'cely,  sproose'le.  adv.  [from  spruce.] 

In  a  nice  manner. 
Spru'ceness,    spr66se'nes.    n.  s.    [from 

spruce.]  Neatness  without  elegance. 
Sprung,  sprung.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  spring. 

Tall  Norway  fir  their  masts  in  battle  spent, 
And  English  oaks  sprung  leaks  and  planks  restore. 

Dryden 
Now  from  beneath  Maleas'  airy  height 
Aloft  she  sprung,  and  steer'd  to  Thebes  her  flight 

Pope. 
Whospritn^from  kings  shall  know  less  joy  than  I. 

Pope. 

Sprunt,   sprunt.   n.  s.    Any  thing  that  is 

short  and  will  not  easily  bend. 
Spud,  spud.  n.  s.  A  short  knife;  any  short 
thick  thing,  in  contempt. 

My  love  to  Sheelah  is  more  firmly  fixt 
Than  strongest  weeds  that  grow  these  stones  be- 
twixt; 
My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  can  part, 
No  knife  so  keen  to  weed  thee  from  my  heart. 

Sioift. 

Spu'lleks  of  Yarn,  spul'larz.  n.  s.  [per- 
haps properly  spoolers.]  Are  such  as 
are  employed  to  see  that  it  be  well 
spun,  and  fit  for  the  loom.  Diet. 

SPUME,  spume,  n.  s.  [spuma,  Latin.] 

Foam;  froth. 

Materials  dark  and  crude, 
Of  spirituous  and  fiery  spume,  till  touch'd 
With  heaven's  ray,  and  temper'd,  they  shoot  forth 
So  beauteous,  op'ning  to  the  ambient  light.  Milton. 
Waters  frozen  in  pans,  after  their  dissolution, 
leave  a  froth  and  spume  upon  them,  which  are 
caused  by  the  airy  parts  diffused  by  the  congeal- 
able  mixture.  Brown. 

To  Spume,  spume,  v.  n.  [spumo,  Latin.] 

i'o  foam;  to  froth. 
Spu'mous,  spu'mus.}  adj.  [spumeus,  Lat. 
Spu'my,  spu'me.       $         from  the  noun.] 
Frothy;  foamy. 

The  cause  is  the  putrefaction  of  the  body  by  un- 
natural heat:  the  putrifving  parts  suffer  a  tumes- 
cence, and  becoming  airy  and  spumous,  ascend  into 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Brown. 

Not  with  more  madness,  roiling  from  afar, 
The  spumy  waves  proclaim  the  wat'ry  war; 
And  mounting  upwards  with  a  mighty  roar, 
March  onwards,  and  insult  the  rocky  shore. 

Dryden. 
The  spumous  and  florid  state  of  the  blood,  in  pas- 
sing through  the  lungs,  arises  from  its  own  elasti- 
city, and  its  violent  motion,  the  aerial  particles  ex- 
panding themselves.  Jlrbuthnot. 


matters;  and  yet  I  approve  not  the  dull  insipid  way  ;Spun,  spun.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
of  writing  practised  by  many  chymists.  Boyle. 

He  put  his  band  and  beard  in  order, 
The  sprucer  to  accost  and  board  her.       Hudibras. 

He  is  so  spruce,  that  he  can  never  be  genteel. 

Tatler. 


This  Tim  makes  a  strange  figure  with  that  ragged 
'•oat  under  his  livery:  can't  he  go  spruce  and  clean? 

Jirbuthnot. 


spin. 
The  nymph  nor  spun,  nor  dress'd  with  artful 
pride; 
Her  vest  was  gather'd  up,  her  hair  was  tied. 

Addison- 

Spunge,    spunje.   n.s.   [spongia,  Latin.  J 
A  sponge.  See  Sponge. 


When  he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but 
squeezing  you,  and,  spunge,  you  shall  be  dry  again. 

Shakspeare. 
Considering  the  motion  that  was  impressed  by 
the  painter's  hand  upon  the  spunge,  compounded 
with  the  specifick  gravity  of  the  spunge,  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  the  spunge  did  mechanically  and 
unavoidably  move  in  that  particular  line  of  motion. 

Bentley. 
To  Spunge,  spunje.74  v.  n.  [rather    7» 
sponge.]    To  hang  on  others  for  main- 
tenance. 

This  will  maintain  you,  with  the  perquisite  of 
spunging  while  you  are  young.  Swift. 

Spu'nginghouse,  spun'jing-house.  n.  s. 
[spunge  and  house.]  A  house  to  which 
debtors  are  taken  before  commitment 
to  prison,  where  the  bailiffs  sponge 
upon  them,  or  riot  at  their  cost. 

A  bailiff  kept  you  the  whole  evening  in  a  spung- 
inghouse.  Swift. 

Spu'ngy,  spun'je.  adj.  [from  spunge.] 

1.  Full  of  small  holes,  and  soft  like  a 
sponge. 

Some  English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  loom, 
And  into  cloth  of  spungy  softness  made, 

Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  roam, 
To  ruin  with  worse  air  our  staple  trade.      Dryden, 

2.  Wet;  moist;  watery. 

I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
There  vanish'd  in  the  sun-beams.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Having  the  quality  of  imbibing. 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 
More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear.     Shaksp, 
Spunk,  spungk.  n.  s.  Rotten  wood;  touch- 
wood. See  Sponk. 

To  make  white  powder,  the  best  way  is  by  the 
powder  of  rotren  willows:  spunk,  or  touchwood  pre- 
pared, might  perhaps  make  it  russet.  Brown. 

SPUR,  spur.  n.  s.  [j* pujia,  Saxon;  spore, 
Danish,  lslandick,  and  Dutch;  esperon, 
French.] 
1  A  sharp  point  fixed  in  the  rider's  heel, 
with  which  he  pricks  his  horse  to  drive 
him  forward. 

He  borrowing  that  homely  armour  for  want  of  a 
better,  had  come  upon  the  spur  to  redeem  Philo- 
clea's  picture.  Sidney. 

Whether  the  body  politick  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command  it,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur. 

Shakspeare. 

He  presently  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  departed 

with  the  rest  of  the  company.  Knolles. 

Was  I  for  this  intitled  Sir, 
And  girt  with  rusty  sword  and  spur, 
For  fame  and  honour  to  wage  battle?       Hudibras. 
I.  Incitement;  instigation.  It  is  used  with 
to  before  the  effect.     Dryden  has  used 
it  with  of;  but,  if  he  speaks  properly,  he 
means  to  make  the  following  word  per- 
sonal. 

Seeing  then  that  nothing  can  move,  unless  there 
be  some  end,  the  desire  whereof  provoketh  unto  mo- 
tion, how  should  that  divine  power  of  the  soul,  that 
spirit  of  our  mind,  ever  stir  itself  into  action,  unless 
it  have  also  the  like  spur?  Hooker. 

What  need  we  any  spur,  but  our  own  cause, 
To  prick  us  to  redress?  Shakspeare. 

His  laws  are  deep,  and  not  vulgar;  not  made  upon 
the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion,  but  out  of  provi- 
dence of  the  future,  to  make  his  people  more  and 
more  happy.  Bacon- 

Reward  is  the  spur  of  virtue  in  all  good  arts,  all 
laudable  attempts;  and  emulation,  which  is  the 
other  spur,  will  never  be  wanting,  when  particular 
rewards  are  proposed.  Dryden 
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The  chief,  if  not  only,  simr  to  human  industry 
and  action,  is  uneasiness.  Locke. 

The  former  may  be  a  spur  to  the  latter,  till  age 
makes  him  in  love  with  the  study,  without  any 
childish  bait.  Cheyne. 

3.  A  stimulus;  a  prick;  any    thing  that 
galls  and  teases. 

Grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs  together.  Shakspeare. 

4-  The  sharp  points  on  the  legs  of  a  cock 
with  which  he  fights. 

Of  birds  the  bill  is  of  like  matter  with  the  teeth: 
as  for  their  spur,  it  is  but  a  nail.  Bacon. 

Animals  have  natural  weapons  to  defend  and  of- 
fend; some  talons,  some  claws,  some  spurs  and 
beaks.  Ray. 

5.  Any  thing  standing  out;  a  snag. 
The  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake,  and  pluckt  up  by  the  spurs 
The  pine  and  cedar.  Shakspeare. 

To  Spur,  spur  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  prick  with  the  spur;  to  drive  with 
the  spur. 

My  friend,  who  always  takes  care  to  cure  bis 
horse  of  starting  fits,  spurred  him  up  to  the  very  side 
ef  the  coach.  Jlddison. 

Your  father,  when  he  mounted, 
Rein'd  'em  in  strongly,  and  he  spurred  them  hard. 

Dry  den. 
Who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning,  when 
he  finds  bis  ignorance  is  caressed?  But  when  you 
brow-beat  and  maul  them,  you  make  them  men; 
for  though  they  have  no  natural  mettle,  yet,  if  they 
are  spurred  and  kicked,  they  will  mend  their  pace. 

Collier. 

2.  To  instigate;  to  incite;  to  urge  forward. 

Lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time: 
So  much  they  sjmr  their  expedition.       Shakspeare. 
Let  the  awe  he  has  got  upon  their  minds  be  so 
tempered  with  the  marks  of  good-will,  that  affec- 
tion may  spur  them  to  their  duty.  Locke. 

3.  To  drive  by  force. 

Love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it  loaths. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Spur,  spur.  v.  n. 

1.  To  travel  with  great  expedition. 

With  backward  bows  the  Parthians  shall  be  there, 
And,  spurring  from  the  fight,  confess  their  fear: 
A  double  wreath  shall  crown  our  Caesar's  brows. 

Dry  den. 

2.  To  press  forward. 

Ascanius  took  th'  alarm,  while  yet  he  led, 
And,  spurring  on,  his  equals  soon  o'erpass.  Dryden. 
Some  bold  men,  though  they  begin  with  infinite 
ignorance  and  errour,  yet,  by  spurring  on,  refine 
themselves.  Greic. 

Spu'rgalled,  spur'gall'd.  adj.  [sfiur  and 
gall.~]   Hurt  with  the  spur. 
I  was  not  made  a  horse, 
And  yet  I  bare  a  burthen  like  an  ass, 
SpurgaWd  and  tir'd  by  jaunting  Bolingbroke. 

Shakspeare. 
What!  shall  each  spurgalVd  hackney  of  the  day, 
Or  each  new-pension'd  sycophant,  pretend 
To  break  my  windows,  if  I  treat  a  friend?  Pope. 
Spurge,  spurje.  n.  s.  [esfiurge,  French; 
spurgie,  Dutch;  from  fiurgo,  Lat.]  A 
plant  violently  purgative.  Spurge  is  a 
general  name  in  English  for  all  milky 
purgative  plants.  Skinner. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  with  a  milky 
juice.  There  are  twenty-one  species  of  this  plant, 
of  which  wartwort  is  one.  Broad-leaved  spurge  is 
a  biennial  plant,  and  used  in  medicine  under  the 
name  of  cataputia  minor.  The  milky  juice  in  these 
plants  is  used  by  some  to  destroy  warts;  but  parti- 
cular care  should  be  taken  in  the  application,  be- 
cause it  is  a  strong  caustick.  Milter. 
That  the  leaves  of  cataputia,  or  spurge,  being 
plucked  upwards  or  downwards,  perform  their  ope- 


rations by  purge  or   vomit,  is  a  strange  conceit, 
ascribing  unto  plants  positional  operations.  Brown. 

Spurge  Flax,  spi'irje'fldks.   n.  s.  [thyme- 

laa,  Lat. J  A  plant. 
Spurge  Laurel  or  Mezereon,  spurje'lor- 

ril.  n.  s.  \_c/iamcE  daphne,  Lat.]   A  plant. 
Spurge  Olive,  spurje'61-liv.  n.  «.  \_cham<£- 

Ica,  Lat.]  A  shrub. 
Spurge   Wort,  spurje'wurt.  n.s.  \_xiphion, 

Lat.]  A  plant. 
SPU'RIOUS,  spu're-us.314  adj.  [spurius, 

Latin.] 

1.  Not  genuine;  counterfeit;  adulterine. 

Reformed  churches  reject  not  all  traditions,  but 
such  as  are  spurious,  superstitious,  and  not  consonant 
to  the  prime  rule  of  faith.  White 

The  coin  that  shows  the  first  is  generally  rejected 
as  spurious,  nor  is  the  other  esteemed  more  an  then- 
tick  by  the  present  Roman  medalists.  Jlddison. 

If  any  thing  else  has  been  printed,  in  which  we 
really  had  any  hand,  it  is  loaded  with  spurious  ad- 
ditions. Swift. 

2.  Not  legitimate;  bastard. 

Your  Scipios,  Caesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos, 
These  gods  on  earth,  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids.  Jlddison. 

Spu'riousness,  spu're-us-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
sfiurious.~\  Adulterateness;  state  of  be- 
ing counterfeit. 

You  proceed  to  Hippolytus,  and  speak  of  his  spu- 
rioxtsness  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  you  were 
able  to  prove  it.  Walerland. 

Spu'rling,  spur'ling.410  n.  s.  [esfierlan, 
TV.]  A  small  sea  fish. 

All-saints,  do  lay  for  porke  and  sowse, 
For  sprats  and  spurlings  for  your  house.       Tusser. 

To  Spurn,  spurn,  v.  a.  [rpopnan,  Sax.] 
1.  To  kick;  to  strike  or  drive  with  the 
foot. 

They  suppos'd  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel, 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant.  Shakspeare. 

Say  my  request's  unjust. 
And  spurn  me  back;  but  if  it  be  not  so, 
Thou  art  not  honest.  Shakspeare. 

You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold.  Shakspeare. 

He  in  the  surging  smoke 
Uplifted  spurn'd  the  ground.  Milton. 

So  was  I  fore'd 
To  do  a  sovereign  justice  to  myself, 
And  spurn  thee  from  my  presence.  Dryden. 

Then  will  I  draw  up  my  legs,  and  spurn  her  from 
me  with  my  foot.  Spectator. 

A  milk-white  bull  shall  at  your  altars  stand, 
That  threats  a  fight,  and  spurns  the  rising  sand. 

Pope. 
When  Athens  sinks  by  fates  unjust, 
When  wild  barbarians  spurn  her  dust.  Pope. 

Now  they,  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown, 
Employ  their  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down. 

Pope. 
I.  To  reject;  to  scorn;  to  put  away  with 
contempt;  to  disdain. 

In  wisdom  I  should  ask  your  name; 
But  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike, 
What  safe  and  nicely  1  might  well  delay, 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn. 

Shakspeare. 
3.  To  treat  with  contempt. 

Domesticks  will  pay  a  more   chearful  service, 
when  they  find  themselves  not  spurned  because  for- 
tune has  laid  them  at  their  master's  feet.       Locke. 
To  Spurn,  spurn,  v.  n. 
1.  To  make  contemptuous  opposition;  to 
make  insolent  resistance. 

A  son  to  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person; 


Nay  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image. 

Shakspeare. 
I,  Pandulph,  do  religiously  demand 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn?  Shakspeare. 

Instruct  me  why 
Vanoc  should  spurn  against  our  rule,  and  stir 
The  tributary  provinces  to  war.  Philips. 

2.  To  toss  up  tne  heels;  to  kick  or  strug- 
gle. 

The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spurns; 
The  glasses  shatters,  and  his  charge  o'erturns.  Gay. 
Spurn,    spurn,    n.    s.    [from    the    verb.] 
Kick;  insolent  and  contemptuous  treat- 
ment. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes.    Shaksj}. 
Spu'rney,  spur'ne.  n.  s.   A  plant. 
Spu'rrer,  spur'rur.98  n.  s.  [from  .i/iur.~\ 

One  who  uses  spurs. 
Spu'rrier,  spur're-ur.  n.  s.  [from  $pur.~] 

One  who  makes  spurs. 
Spu'rry,  spur're-  n.  s.  [sfiergula,  Latin.] 

A  plant. 
To  Spurt,  spurt,  v.  n.  [See  To  Spirt.] 
To  fly  out  with  a  quick  stream. 

If  from  a  puncture  of  a  lancet,  the  manner  of  the 

spurting  out  of  the  blood  will  shew  it.       Wiseman. 

Spu'rway,  spur'wa.  n.  s.\jsfiur  and  way.~\ 

A     horseway;  a    bridle    road:  distinct 

from  a  road  for  carriages. 

Sputa'tion,  spti-ta'shun.   n.   s^\_sfiutum, 

Lat.]  The  act  of  spitting. 

A  moist  consumption  receives  its  nomenclature 
from  a  moist  sputation,  or  expectoration:  a  dry  one 
is  known  by  its  dry  cough.  Harvey. 

To  SPUTTER,    sput'tur.  v.    n.  [s/iuto, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  emit  moisture  in  small  flying  drops. 

If  a  manly  drop  or  two  fall  down, 
It  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  greenwood, 
That,  sputVring  in  the  flame,  works  outwards  into 
tears.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fly  out  in  small  particles  with  some 
noise. 

The  nightly  virgin,  while  her  wheel  she  plies, 
Foresees  the  storms  impending  in  the  skies, 
When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputVring  light  ad- 
vance, 
And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance.        Dryden. 

3.  To  speak  hastily  and  obscurely,  as  with 
the  mouth  full;  to  throw  out  the  spittle 
by  hasty  speech. 

A  pinking  owl  sat  sputtering  at  the  sun,  and 
asked  him  what  he  meant,  to  stand  staring  her  in 
the  eyes?  V Estrange. 

They  could  neither  of  them  speak  their  rage;  and 
so  fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another,  like  two  roasting 
apples.  Congreve. 

Though  he  sputter  through  a  session, 
It  never  makes  the  least  impression; 
Whate'er  he  speaks  for  madness  goes.  Swift. 

To  Spu'tter,  sput'tur."8  v.  a.  To  throw- 
out  with  noise  and  hesitation. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade; 
Obtending  heav'n  for  whate'er  ills  befall, 
And  sputVring  under  specious  names  thy  gall.  Dryd. 
In  the  midst  of  caresses,  and  without  the  least 
pretended  incitement,  to  spxttter  out  the  basest  ac 
cusations!  Swift. 

Spu'tter,  sput'tur.  n.  s.  Moisture  thrown 

out  in  small  drops. 
Spu'ttereh,  sput'tur-nr.  n.  s.  [from  sfiut- 

terJ]  One  that  sputters. 
SPY,  spi.  n.  s.  \_yspio,  Welsh;  tsfiion,  Fr. 
s/iie,  Dutch;  s/uculator,  Latin.  It  is  ob- 
served by  a  German,  that  s/iy  has  beei 
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in  all  ages  a  word  by  which  the  eye,  or 
office  of  the  eye,  has  been  expressed: 
thus  the  Arimasfiiuns  of  old,  fabled  to 
have  but  one  eye,  were  so  called  from 
ari,  which  among  the  nations  of  Cau- 
casus still  signifies  one,  and  sfii,  which 
has  been  received  from  the  old  Asiatick 
languages  for  an  eye,  sight,  or  one  that 
sees.']  One  sent  to  watch  the  conduct 
or  motions  of  others;  one  sent  to  gah> 
intelligence    in    an    enemy's   camp    or 

country. 

We'll  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
And  take  upon  's  the  mystery  of  things, 
As  if  we  were  Gu'i's  spies.  Shakspeare 

Spies  of  the  Volscians 
Held  me  in  chace,  that  1  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  mi'.es  about.  Shakspeare. 

Every  corner  was  possessed  by  diligent  spies  upon 
their  master  and  mistress.  Clarendon. 

I  come  no  spy, 
With  purpose  to  explore,  or  to  disturb, 
The  secrets  of  your  realm.  Milton. 

Such  command  we  had, 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work.        Milton. 

Nothing  lies  hid  from  radiant  eyes; 
All  they  subdue  become  their  spies: 
Secrets,  as  chosen  jewels,  are 
Presented  to  oblige  the  fair.  Waller. 

Over  my  men  I'll  set  my  careful  spies, 
To  watch  rebellion  in  their  very  eyes.         Dryden. 

These  wretched  spies  of  wit  must  then  confess, 
They  take  more  pains  to  please  themselves  the  less. 

Dryden. 

Those  who  attend  on  their  state,  are  so  many 

spies  placed  upon  them  by  the  publick  to  observe 

them  nearly.  Mterbury. 

To  Spv,  spi.  v.  a.  [See  Spy.] 

1 .  To  discover  by  the  eye  at  a  distance,  or 
in  a  state  of  concealment;  to  espy. 

Light  hath  no  tongue,  but  is  all  eye; 
If  it  could  speak  as  well  as  spy, 
This  were  the  worst  that  it  could  say, 
That  being  well  1  fain  would  stay.  Donne. 

As  tyger  spied  two  gentle  fawns.  Milton. 

A  countryman  spied  a  snake  under  a  hedge,  half 
frozen  to  death.  VEstrange. 

My  brother  Guyomar,  metm'nks,  I  spy; 
Haste  in  his  steps,  and  wonder  in  his  eye.  Dryden. 

One  in  reading  skipped  over  all  sentences  where 
he  spied  a  note  of  admiration.  Swift. 

2.  To  discover  by  close  examination. 

Let  a  lawyer  tell  he  has  spied  some  defect  in  an 
entail,  how  solicitous  are  they  to  repair  thaterrour! 

Decay  of  Piety. 

3..  To  search  or  discover  by  artifice. 

Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazar,  and  took  the  vil- 
lages Numbers. 
To  Spy,  spi.  v.  n.  To  search  narrowly. 
It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse;  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not.                     Shakspeare. 
Spy'boat,  spi'bote.  n.  s.  [sfty  and  6001.] 
A  boat  sent  out  for  intelligence. 

Giving  the  colour  of  the  sea  to  their  spyboats,  to 

keep  them  from  being  discovered,  came  from  the 

Veneti .  Jlrbulhnot . 

SQUAB,  skwob.8687    adj.  [I    know  not 

whence  derived.] 

1.  Unfeathered;  newly  hatched. 

Why  must  old  pigeons,  and  they  stale,  be  drest, 
When  there's  so  many  squab  ones  in  the  nest? 

King. 

2.  Fat;  thick  and  stout;  awkwardly  bulky. 

The  nappy  ale  goes  round; 
Nor  the  squab  daughter  nor  the  wife  were  nice, 
Each  health  the  youths  began,  Sim  pledg'd  it  twice. 

Betterton. 


SquAB,  skwob.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  sofa  or 
couch;  a  stuffed  cushion. 

On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread, 
Like  a  fat  corpse  upon  a  bed.  Pope. 

SquAH,  skwob.  adv.  With  a  heavy  sud- 
den fall,  plump  and  flat.  A  low  word. 

The  eagle  took  the  tortoise  up  into  the  air,  and 
drop  1  him  down,  squab,  upon  a  rock,  that  dashed 
him  to  pieces.  VEstrange. 

To  SquAii,  skwob.  v.  n.  To  fall  down 
plump  or  flat;  to  squelsh  or  squash. 

SquA'BBiSH,  skwob'bish.  adj.  [from 
squab.]   Thick;  heavy;  fleshy. 

Diet  renders  them  of  a  squabbish  or  lardy  habit 
of  body.  Harvey 

To  SQUA'BBLE,  skwob'bl.^-y.  n.  [kia- 
bla,  Swedish.]  To  quarrel;  to  debate 
peevishly;  to  wrangle;  to  fight.  A  low 
word. 

Drunk' and  speak  parrot?  and  squabble?  swag- 
ger? oh.  thou  invincible  spirit  of  wine!        Shaksp. 

I  thought  it  not  improper,  in  a  squabbliitg  and 
contentious  age,  to  detect  the  vanity  of  confiding 
ignorance.  Ulanville 

If  there  must  be  disputes,  is  not  squabbling  less 
inconvenient  than  murder?  Cottier 

The  sense  of  these  propositions  is  very  plain, 
though  logicians  might  squabble  a  whole  day,  whe- 
ther they  should  rank  them  under  negative  or  af- 
firmative. Watts 

SquABBLE,  skwob'bl.  n.  a.  [from  the 
verb.]  A  low  brawl;  a  peity  quarrel. 

In  popular  factions,  pragmatir.k  fools  commonly 
begin  the  squabble,  and  crafty  knaves  reap  the  be- 
nefit. L Estrange 
A  man  whose  personal  courage  is  suspected,  is 
not  to  drive  squadrons  befure  bim;  but  may  be  al- 
lowed the  merit  of  some  squabble,  or  throwing  a 
bottle  at  his  neighbour's  head.  Jirbuthnot. 

SquA'BBLER,  skwob'bl-ur.  n.  s.  [from 
squabble.]  A  quarrelsome  fellow;  a 
brawler. 

SquABPi'E,  skwob'pi.  n.  s.  \_squab  and 
fiit  ]  A  pie  made  of  many  ingredients. 

Cornwal  squabpie,  and  Devon  whitepot  brings; 
And  Leister  beans  and  bacon,  food  of  kings.  King 

SQUA'DRON,  skwa'drun.83  85  n.s.  [eaca- 
dron,  Fr.  squadrone,  Ital.  from  quadra- 
tus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  body  of  men  drawn  up  square. 

Those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  join'd.  Milt. 

2.  Part  of  an  army;  a  troop. 

Eurimidon   then   rein'd  his  horse,  that  trotted 

neighing  by; 

The  king  a  foot-man,  and  so  scowers  the  squadrons 

orderly.  Chapman. 

Nothing  the  Moors  were  more  afraid  of,  than  in 

a  set  battle  to  fight  with  squadrons  coming  orderly 

on.  Knolles. 

Then  beauteous  Atys,  with  lulus  bred, 
Of  equal  age,  the  second  squadron  led.       Dryden. 

3.  Part  of  a  fleet;  a  certain  number  of 
ships. 

Rome  could  not  maintain  its  dominion  over  so 
many  provinces,  without  squadrons  ready  equipt. 

Jirbuthnot. 
SquA'DRONED,  skwa/drun'd.359  adj.  [from 
squadroTi.]  Formed  into  squadrons. 

They  gladly  thither  haste;  and  by  a  choir 
Of  squadron,d  angels  hear  his  carol  sung.    Milton. 
SquA'LiD,    skwol'iid.86    adj.     \_squalidus, 
Lat.]  Foul;  nasty;  filthy. 

A  doleful  case  desires  a  doleful  song, 
Without  vain  art  or  curious  compliments; 

And  squalid  fortune  into  baseness  flowing 
Doth  scorn  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments.  Spenser, 


Uncomb'd  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire, 
Unlike  the  trim  of  love  and  gay  desire.       Dryden. 

All  these  Cocytus  bounds  with  squalid  reeds, 
With  muddy  ditches,  and  with  deadly  weeds.  Dryd. 
To    SQUALL,    skwa.ll.    v.     n.    [squala, 
Swedish.]  To  scream  out  as  a  child  or 
woman  frighted. 

In  my  neighbourhood,  a  very  pretty  prattling 
shoulder  of  veal  squalls  out  at  the  sight  of  a  knife. 

Spectator. 

1  put  five  into  my  coat-pocket;  and  as  to  the  sixth4, 
I  made  a  countenance  as  if  1  would  eat  him  alive. 
The  poor  man  squalled  terribly.  Sioift. 

Cornelius  sunk  back  on  a  chair;  the  guests  stood 
astonished ;  the  infant  squalled,  Jirbuthnot  and  Pope. 
SquALL,  skwa.il.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Loud  scream. 

There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe, 
The  short  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squall. 

Pope. 

2.  Sudden  gust  of  wind.   A  sailor's  word. 
SquA'LLEU,     skwall'lur.08     n.    s.     [from 

squall.]    Screamer;  one  that  screams. 

SqtA'LLY,  skwali'le.  adj.  [from  squall.] 
Windy;  gusty.  A  sailor's  word. 

SQUA'LOR,  skwa'iur.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
Coarseness;  nastiness;  want  of  cleanli- 
ness und  neatness. 

Take  heed  that  their  new  flowers  and  sweetness 
do  not  as  much  corrupt  as  the  others  dryness  and 
squalor  Ben  Jonson. 

What  can  filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  beggary, 
fulsome  nastiness,  squalor,  ugliness,  hunger,  and 
thirst?  Burton. 

SquA'Mous,  skwa'mus.314  adj.  [squameus, 
Lat.]  Scaly;  covered  with  scales. 

The  sea  was  replenished  with  fish  of  the  cartila- 
ginous and  squamose,  as  of  the  testaceous  and  crus- 
taceous  kinds.  Woodward. 

Those  galls  and  balls  are  produced  in  the  gems 
of  oak,  which  may  be  called  squamous  oak  cones. 

Denham. 

To  SQUA'NDER,  skwon'dur.  v.  a.  [yer- 
schivenden,  Teutonick.] 

1.  To  scatter  lavishly;  to  spend  profusely; 
to  throw  away  in  idle  prodigality. 

We  squander  away  some  part  of  our  fortune  at 
play.  Jitlerbury. 

They  often  squandered,  but  they  never  gave. 

Savage. 

Never  take  a  favourite  waiting-maid,  to  insinu- 
ate how  great  a  fortune  you  brought,  and  how  little 
you  are  allowed  to  squander.  Swift. 

Then,  in  plain  prose,  were  made  two  sorts  of  men; 
To  squander  some,  and  some  to  hide  agen.      Pope. 

True  friends  would  rather  see  such  thoughts  as 
they  communicate  only  to  one  another,  than  what 
they  squander  about  to  all  the  world.  Pope. 

■  How  uncertain  it  is,  whether  the  years  we  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  shall  be  indulged  to  us;  uncertain 
whether  we  shall  have  power,  or  even  inclination,  to 
improve  them  better  than  those  we  now  squander 
away.  Rogers. 

2.  To  scatter;  to  dissipate;  to  disperse. 

He  hath  an  argosie  bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to 
the  Indies,  and  other  ventures  he  hath  squandered 
abroad.  Shakspeare. 

The  troops  we  squandered  first  again  appear 
From  sev'ral  quarters,  and  inclose  the  rear.  Dryd. 

He  is  a  successful  warrior, 
And  has  the  soldiers'  hearts;  upon  the  skirts 
Of  Arragon  our  squandered  troops  he  rallies.  Dryd. 

SquA'NDERER,   skwon'dur-ur.  n.  s.  [from 

squander.]     A  spendthrift;  a  prodigal; 

a  waster;  a  lavisher. 
Plenty  in  their  own  keeping  teaches  them  from 

the  beginning  to  be  squanderers  and  wasters.  Locke. 
SQUARE,  skware.  adj.  [ysgwdr,  Welsh; 

quadratus,  Latin.] 
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1.  Cornered;  having  light  angles. 

All  the  doors  and  posts  were  square,  with  the 
windo.vs.  Kings 

Water  and  air  the  varied  form  confound; 
The  straight  looks  crooked,  and  the  square  grows 
round.  Prior. 

2.  Forming  a  right  angle. 

This  instrument  is  for  striking  lines  square  to 
other  lines  or  straight  sides,  and  try  the  squareness 
of  their  work.  Moxon 

3.  Cornered;  having  angles  of  whatever 
content;  as  thre<    square,  five  square. 

Catching  up  in  haste  his  three,  square  shield, 
And  shining  helmet,  soon  him  buckled  to  the  field. 

Spenser. 

The  clavicle  is  a  crooked  bone,  in  the  figure  of 
an  S;  one  end  of  which  being  thicker,  and  almosi 
three  square,  is  inserted  into  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternon.  Wiseman. 

4.  Parallel;  exactly  suitable. 

She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be  square 
to  her.  Skakspeare. 

5.  Strong;  stout;  well  set:  as  a  square 
man. 

6.  Equal-,  exact;  honest;  fair:  as,  square 
dealing. 

All  have  not  offended; 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take 
On  those  that  are,  revenge;  crimes  like  to  lands 
Are  not  inherited.  Shakspeare. 

7.  [In  geometry.]  Square  root  of  any 
number  is  that  which,  multiplied  by  it- 
self, produces  the  square,  as  four  is  the 
square  root  of  16;  because  4x4=16; 
and  likewise  6  the  square  root  of  36,  as 
6  X  6  =  36. 

Square,  skware.  n.  s.  [quadra,  Latin.] 

1.  A  figure  with  right  angles  and  equal 
sides. 

Then  did  a  sharped  spire  of  diamond  bright, 
Ten  feet  each  way,  in  square  appear  to  me, 

Justly  proportion'd  up  into  his  height, 
So  far  as  archer  might  his  level  see.  Spenser. 

Rais'd  of  grassy  turf  their  table  was; 
And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 
All  autumn  pil'd.  Milton. 

2.  An  area  of  four  sides,  with  houses  on 
each  side. 

The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands  in  the  large 
square  of  the  town.  Mdison. 

3.  Content  of  an  angle. 

In  rectangle  triangles  the  square  which  is  made 
of  the  side  that  subtendeth  the  right  angle,  is  equal 
to  the  squat  e?  which  are  made  of  the  sides  contain- 
ing the  right  angle.  Brown. 

4.  A  rule  or  instrument  by  which  work- 
men measure  or  form  their  angles. 

5.  Rule;  regularity;  exact  proportion;  just- 
ness of  workmanship  or  conduct.  Not 
now  much  used. 

In  St.  Paul's  time,  the  integrity  of  Rome  was  fa- 
mous; Corinth  many  ways  reproved;  they  of  Galatia 
much  more  out  of  square.  Hooker. 

The  whole  ordinance  of  that  government  was  at 
first  evil  plotted,  and  through  other  oversights  came 
more  out  uf  square,  to  that  disorder  which  it  is  now 
come  unto  Spenser. 

I  have  not  kept  my  square,  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  th'  rule.  Shakspeare. 

Nothing  so  much  setteth  this  art  of  influence  out  of 
square  and  rule  as  education.  Raleigh. 

6.  Squadron;  troops  formed  square.  Not 
in  use. 

He  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war.  Shakspeare. 

Our  superfluous  lacqueys  and  our  peasants, 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 


About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enow 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe.      Shaksj). 

7.  A  square  number  is  when  another,  cal- 
led its  root,  can  be  exactly  found,  which 
multiplied  by  itself  produces  the  square. 
The  following  example  is  not  accurate. 

Advance  thy  golden  mountains  to  the  skies, 
On  the  broad  base  of  fifty  thousand  rise: 
Add  one  round  hundred;  and,  if  that's  not  fair, 
Add  fifty  more,  and  bring  it  to  a  square-  Pope. 

8.  Quaternion;  number  four:  though  per- 
haps, in  the  following  lines,  square  may 
mean  only  caf.acity. 

I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses, 
And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  love.  Shakspeare. 

9.  Level;  equality. 

Men  should  sort  themselves  with  their  equals; 
for  a  rich  man  thai  converses  upon  the  square  with 
a  poor  man,  shall  certainly  undo  him.   L' Estrange. 

We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these, 
Such  are  our  betters  who  can  better  please.    Dryd. 

10.  Quartile;  the  astrological  situation  of 
planets,  distant  ninety  degrees  from  each 
other. 

To  th'  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite 
Of  noxious  efficacy.  Milton. 

I  1.   Rule;  conformity.     A  proverbial  use. 
I  shall  break  no  squares  whether  it  be  so  or  not. 

L'Estrange. 
12.   Squares  go.     The   game  proceeds. 
Chessboards  being  full  of  squares. 

One  frog  looked  about  him  to  see  how  squares 
went  with  their  new  king.  L1  Estrange. 

To  Square,  skware.  -v.  a.  \jquadro,  Latin; 
from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  form  with  right  angles. 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  square. 

Circles  to  square,  and  cubes  to  double, 
Would  give  a  man  excessive  trouble.  Prior. 

3.  To  measure;  to  reduce  to  a  measure. 

Stubborn  criticks,  apt  without  a  theme 
For  depravation,  to  square  all  the  sex 
By  Cressid'srule.  Shakspeare, 

4.  To  adjust;  to  regulate;  to  mould;  to 
shape. 

Dreams  are  toys; 
Yet  for  this  once,  yea  superstitiously, 
I  will  be  squared  by  this.  Shakspeare. 

How  frantickly  I  square  my  talk!        Shakspeare. 

Thou'rt  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world, 
And  squar'st  thy  life  accordingly.  Shakspeare. 

He  employs  not  on  us  the  hammer  and  the  chiz- 
zel,  with  an  intent  to  wound  or  mangle  us,  but  only 
to  square  and  fashion  our  hard  and  stubborn  hearts. 

Boyle. 

God  has  designed  us  a  measure  of  our  undertak- 
ings; his  word  and  law,  by  the  proportions  whereof 
we  are  to  square  our  actions.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  oracle  was  enforced  to  proclaim  Socrates  to 
be  the  wisest  man  in  the  world;  because  he  applied 
his  studies  to  the  moral  part,  the  squaring  men's 
lives  Hammond. 

His    preaching   much,  but    more   his  practice 
wrought; 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught: 
For  this  by  rules  severe  his  life  he  squared, 
That  all  might  see  the  doctrine  which  they  heard. 

Dnjden 

This  must  convince  all  such  who  have,  upon  a 
wrong  interpretation,  presumed  to  square  opinions 
by  theirs,  and  have  in  loud  exclamations  shewn 
their  abhorrence  of  university  education.        Swift. 

5.  To  accommodate;  to  fit. 


Eye  me,  blest  providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportion'd  strength.  Milton. 

Some  professions  can  equally  square  themselves 
to,  and  thrive  under,  all  revokitiuiis  of  government. 

South. 

6.  To  respect  in  quartile. 

O'er  Libra's  sign  a  crowd  of  foes  prevail", 
The  icy  goat  and  crab  that  square  the  scales^  Creech 
To  Square,  skware.  v.  ?i. 

1.  To  suit  with;  to  fit  with. 

I  set  them  by  the  role;  and,  as  they  square, 
Or  deviate  from  undoubted  doctrine,  (are.  Dryden- 

His  description  squares  exactly  to  lime.     Woodw. 

These  marine  bodies  do  not  square  with  those 
opinions,  but  exhibit  phenomena  that  thwart  them. 

Woodward. 

2.  To  quarrel;  to  go  to  opposite  sides. 
Obsolete. 

Are  you  such  fools 
To  squai-e  for  this?  would  it  offend  you  then 
That  bo;h  should  speed?  Shiikspeare. 

But  they  do  square,  that  all  their  elves  for  fear 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

Shakspeare. 

Squa'reness,  skware'nds.  n.  s.  [from 
square.^   The  state  of  being  square. 

This  instrument  is  for  striking  lines  square  to 

other  lines  or  straight  sides,  and  try  the  squareness 

of  their  work.  Moxon. 

Motion,  squareness,  or  any  particular  shape,  are 

the  accidents  of  body.  Watts. 

Squash,  skwosh  86  n.  s.  [from  guash.l 

1.  Any  thing  soft  and  easily  crushed 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man.  nor  young  enough 
for  a  boy;  as  a  squash  is  before  it  is  a  peasetod,  or 
a  codling  when  it  is  almost  an  apple.     Shakspeure. 

2.  [meloftefio.']    A  plant.  Miller. 

Squash  is  an  Indian  kind  of  pumpion  that  grows 
apace.  Boyle. 

0.  Any  thing  unripe;  any  thing  soft.  In 
contempt. 

How  like  I  then  was  to  this  kernel, 
This  squash,  this  gentleman.  Shakspeare. 

4.  A  sudden  fall. 

Since  they  will  overload  my  shoulders,  I  shall 
throw  down  the  burden  with  a  squash  among  them. 

Jirbuthnot. 

5.  A  shock  of  soft  bodies. 

My  fall  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash,  that 
sounded  louder  than  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  Swift. 

To  Squash,  skwosh.  v.  a.  To  crush  into 

pulp. 
To  Squat,  skwot.  v.  n.  \_quattare,   Ital.j 

To  sit  cowering;   to   sit    close    to  the 

ground. 
Squat,  skwot.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cowering;  close  to  the  ground. 

Him  there  they  found, 
Squat  like  a  toad  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve.     Milton. 

Her  dearest  comrades  never  caught  her 
Squat  on  her  hams.  Swift. 

2.  Short  and  thick;  having  one  part  close 
to  another,  as  those  of  an  animal  con- 
tracted and  cowering. 

The  squill-insect  is  so  called  from  some  simili- 
tude to  the  squill-fish:  the  head  is  broad  and  squat. 

Grew. 
Alma  in  verse,  in  prose  the  mind, 
Throughout  the  body,  squat  or  tall, 
Is  bona  fide  all  in  all.  Prior. 

Squat,  skwot.  n.  s. 

1 .  The  posture  of  cowering  or  lying  close 

A  stitch-fall'ii  check  that  hangs  below  the  jaw; 
Such  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  grandam  ape,  when  with  a  grace 
She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face. 

Drydtn 

2.  A  sudden  fall. 
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Bruises,  squats 


and  falls,  which  often  kill  others,  .SquEa'mishness,     skwe'mlsh-nes.     n.     s. 


n  brine  little  hurt  to  those  that  are  temperate. 
6  Herbert. 

Squat,  skwot.  n.  s.  A  sort  of  mineral. 
The  squat  consists  of  tin  oar  and  spar  incorporat- 
.  Woodward. 

To  Squeak,    skweke.2"   v.  n.   [sqwaka, 

Swedish.] 

1.  To  set  up  a  sudden  dolorous  cry;  to  cry 
out  with  pain. 

2.  To  cry  with  a  shrill  acute  tone. 

The  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 

Shakspeare. 

Cart  wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  liquored. 

Bacon. 
I  see  the  new  Arion  sail, 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail: 
At  thy  well  sharpen'd  thumb  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar.    Drt/d. 
Blunderbusses,  planted  in  every  loop-hole,  go  off 
at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle,   and  the  thrumming  of 
a  guitar  Dryden. 

Who  can  endure  to  hear  one  of  the  rough  old  Ro- 
mans squeaking  through  the  mouth  of  an  eunuch? 

Addison. 

How  like  brutes  organs  are  to  ours: 
They  grant,  if  higher  pow'rs  think  tit, 
A  bear  m;ght  soon  be  made  a  wit; 
And  that,  for  any  thing  in  nature, 
Pigs  might  squeak  lore-odes,  dogs  bark  satire. 

&       °       *  Prior. 

In  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 
And  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks. 

Pope . 
Zoilus  calls  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  the  squeak- 
ing pigs  of  Homer.  PoPe- 
3.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy  tor  tear  ot 

pain. 

If  he  be  obstinate,  put  a  civil  question  to  him 
upon  the  rack,  and  he  squeaks,  I  warrant  him. 

Dryden. 

Squeak,  skweke.  n.  s.   [from  the  verb.] 
A  shrill  quick  cry;  a  cry  of  pain. 

Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs, 
In  panick  horrour  of  pursuing  dogs: 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt,  and  doleful  squeak, 
Poor  swine!  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 

Dryden. 

To  Squeal,  skwele.227  v.  n.  [sqivala, 
Swedish.]  To  cry  with  a  shrill  sharp 
voice;  to  cry  with  pain.  Squeak  seems  a 
short  sudden  cry,  and  squeal  a  cry  con- 
tinued. 

SQUEA'MISH,  skvve'mish.  adj.  [for 
quawmish  or  qualmish,  from  qualm.] 
Nice;  fastidious;  easily  disgusted;  having 
the  stomach  easily  turned;  being  apt  to 
take  offence  without  much  reason.  It 
is  used  always  in  dislike  either  real  or 

ironical. 

Yet,  for  countenance  sake,  he  seemed  very 
squeamisli  in  respect  of  the  charge  he  had  of  the 
princess  Pamela.  Sidney. 

Quoth  he,  that  honour's  very  squeamish, 
That  takes  a  basting  for  a  blemish; 
For  what's  more  honourable  than  scars, 
Or  skin  to  tatters  rent  in  wars?  Hudibras. 

His  muse  is  rustick,  and  perhaps  too  plain 
The  men  of  squeamish  taste  to  entertain.  Southern. 

It  is  rare  to  see  a  man  at  once  squeamish  and  vo- 
racious. South. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  oppose  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns,  or  to  be  squeamish  on  either  side. 
He  that  wisely  conducts  his  mind  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  will  gather  what  lights  he  can  from 
either.  Locke. 

Squea'mishly,  skwe'mish-le.  adv.  [from 
squeamish.]  In  a  fastidious  manner. 


[from  squeamish.']     Niceness;  delicacy; 
fastidiousness. 

The  thorough-paced  politician  must  laugh  at  the 
squeamishness  of  his  conscience,  and  read  it  another 
lecture.  South. 

Upon  their  principles  they  may  receive  the  wor- 
ship of  the  host  of  heaven;  it  is  but  conquering  a 
little  squeamishness  of  stomach.  Stilling jleet. 

To  administer  this  dose,  fifty  thousand  operators, 
considering  the  squeamishness  of  some  stomachs,  and 
the  peevishness  of  voung  children,  is  but  reasonable 

Swift. 
To   Squeeze,  skweeze.246  v.  a.  [epiran, 
Saxon;  ysgivasgu,  Welsh.] 

1.  To  press;  to  crush  between  two  bodies. 
It  is  applied  to  the  squeezing  or  pressing  of  things 

downwards,  as  in  the  presses  for  printing.  Wilkins. 

The  sinking  of  the  earth  would  make  a  convul- 
sion of  the  air,  and  that  crack  must  so  shake  or 
squeeze  the  atmosphere,  as  to  bring  down  all  the  re- 
maining vapours.  Burnet 

He  reap'd  the  product  of  his  labour '<!  ground, 
And  squeezed  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crown'd. 

Dryden 

None  acted  mournings  fore'd  to  show, 
Or  squeeze  his  eyes  to  make  the  torrent  flow.   Dryd. 

When  Florio  speaks,    what  virgin  could  with- 
stand, 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand?     Pope. 

2.  To  oppress;  to  crush;  to  harass  by  ex- 
tortion. 

In  a  civil  war  people  must  expect  to  be  crushed 
and  squeezed  toward  the  burden.  VEslrange. 

3.  To  force  between  close  bodies. 
To  Squeeze,  skweeze.  v.  n. 

1.  To  act  or  pass,  in  consequence  of  com- 
pression. 

A  concave  sphere  of  gold,  filled  with  water  and 
soldered  np,  upon  pressing  the  sphere  with  great 
force,  let  the  water  squeeze  through  it,  and  stand  all 
over  its  outside,  in  multitudes  of  small  drops,  like 
dew,  without  bursting  or  cracking  the  body  of  the 
gold.  Newton. 

What  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold, 
In  sounds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old, 
Still  run  on  poets,  in  a  raging  vein, 
Ev'n  to  the  dregs  and  squeezings  of  the  brain.  Pope. 

2.  To  force  way  through  close  bodies. 
Many  a  public  minister  comes  empty  in;  but 

when  he  has  crammed  his  guts,  he  is  fain  to  squeeze 
hard  before  he  can  get  off.  VEslrange. 

Squeeze,  skweeze.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Compression;  pressure. 

A  subtile  artist  stands  with  wond'rous  bag, 
That  bears  imprison'd  winds,  of  gentler  sort 
Than  those  that  erst  Laertes'  son  enclos'd; 
Peaceful  they  sleep;  but  let  the  tuneful  squeeze 
Of  lab'ring  elbow  rouze  them,  out  tbey  fly 
Melodious,  and  with  spritely  accents  charm. 

Philips- 

Squelch,  skwelsh.  n.  s.    Heavy  fall.    A 
low  ludicrous  word. 

He  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  sav'd 
From  squelch  of  knight,  and  storm'd  and  rav'd. 

Hudibras. 
So  soon  as  the  poor  devil   had  recovered  the 
squelch,  away  be  scampers,  bawling  like  mad. 

VEslrange, 

Squib,  skwib.  n.  s.  [schieben,  German,  to 

push  forward.  This  etymology,  thougi, 

the  best  that  I  have  found,  is  not  very 

probable.] 

A  small  pipe  of  paper  filled  with  wild- 
fire. Used  in  sport. 

The  armada  at  Calais,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was 

wont  prettily  to  say,  were  suddenly  driven  away 

with  squibs;  for  it  was  no  more  than  a  stratagem  oi 

fire-boats  manless,  and  sent  upon  them.         Bacon. 

The  forest  of  the  south  coropareth  the  French 
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valour  to  a  squib,  or  fire  of  flax,  which  burns  and 
crackles  for  a  time,  but  suddenly  extinguishes. 

Howel. 

Lampoons,  like  squibs,  may  make  a  present  blaze; 
But  time,  and  thunder,  pay  respect  to  bays.  Wither. 

Furious  he  begins  his  march, 
Drives  rattling  o'er  a  brazen  arch; 
With  squibs  and  crackers  arm'd,  to  throw 
Among  the  trembling  crowd  below.  Swift. 

Criticks  on  verse,  as  squibs  on  triumphs  waif, 
Proclaim  the  glory,  and  augment  the  state.   Young. 
.  Any  petty  fellow.  Not  in  use. 

Asked  for  tbeir  pass  by  every  squib, 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib.       Spenser. 

The  squibs,  in  the  common  phrase,  are  called 
libellers.  Tatler. 

Squill,  skwil.  n.  s.  [squilla,  scillay  Latin; 
squil/e,  French.] 

1.  A  plant. 
It  hath  a  large  acrid  bulbous  root,  like  an  onion; 

the  leaves  are  broad;  the  flowers  are  like  those  of 
ornithogalum,  or  the  starry  hyacinth:  they  grow  in 
a  long  spike,  and  come  out  before  the  leaves. 

Miller. 

Seed  or  kernels  of  apples  and  pears,  put  into  a 
squill,  which  is  like  a  great  onion,  will  come  up 
earlier  than  in  the  earth  itself.  Bacon. 

'Twill  down  like  oxymel  of  squills.    Roscommon. 
The  self-same  atoms 
Can,  in  the  truffle,  furnish  out  a  feast; 
And,  nauseate,  in  the  scaly  squill,  the  taste.  Garth 

2.  A  fish. 

3.  An  insect. 
The  squill  insect  is  so  called  from  some  simili- 
tude to  the  squill  fish,  in  having  a  long  body  cover- 
ed with  a  crust,  composed  of  several  rings:  The 
head  broad  and  squat.  Grew. 

Sqwi'nancy,  skwi'nan-se.  n.  acquittance, 
squinancie,  Fr.  squinantia,  Ital]  An  in- 
flammation in  the  throat;  a  quinsy. 

Used  for  squirtajieies  and  inflammations  of  the 
throat;  it  seemeth  to  have  a  mollifying  and  lenify- 
ing  virtue.  Bacon. 

In  a  squinancy  there  is  danger  of  suffocation. 

Wiseman. 
SQUINT,   skwint.  adj.  \_squi7ite,  Dutch, 
oblique,  transverse.]  Looking  oblique- 
ly; looking  not  directly;  looking  suspi- 
ciously. 

Where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear, 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion.  Milton. 

To  Squint,  skwint.  v.  n.  To  look  oblique- 
ly; to  look  not  in  a  direct  line  of  vision. 

Some  can  squint  when  they  will;  and  children 
set  upon  a  table,  with  a  candie  behmd  them,  both 
eyes  will  move  outwards,  to  see  the  light,  and  so 
induce  squinting.  Bacon. 

Not  a  period  of  this  epistle  but  squints  towards 
another  over  against  it.  Pope. 

To  Squint,  skwint.  v.  a. 


1.  To  form  the  eye  to  oblique  vision. 

This  is  the  foul  Flibertigibbet;  he  gives  the  web 
and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  harelip. 

.Shakspeare. 

2.  To  turn  the  eye  obliquely. 

Perkin  began  already  to  squint  one  eye  upon  the 
crown,  and  another  upon  the  sanctuary.        Bacon. 
Squi'nteyed,  skwint'ide.  adj.  \squint  and 
eye.] 

1.  Having  the  sight  directed  oblique. 

He  was  so  squinteyed,  that  he  seemed  spitefully 
to  look  upon  them  whom  he  beheld.  Knolles- 

2.  Indirect;  oblique;  malignant. 

This  is  such  a  false  and  squinteyed  praise, 
Which  seeming  to  look  upwards  on  his  glories, 
Looks  down  upon  my  fears.  Denham. 

SQUiNTiFE'Go,skwin-te-fe'g6.ac(/.bquint- 

ing.  A  cant  word. 
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The  timbrel  and  tbe  squintifego  maid 
Of  his  awe  thee;  lest  the  gods,  for  sin, 
Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stuff  thy  skin. 

Dry  den. 

To  Squi'ny,   skwln'ne.  v.  n.  To  look  as- 
quint. A  cant  word. 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough; 
Dost  thou  squint/  at  me  ?  Shakspeare. 

Squire,  skwire.  n.  s.  [contraction  of  es- 
quire; escuyer,  French.]  See  Esquire 

1.  A  gentleman  next  in  rank  to  a  knight 

He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. — Ay, 
that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long  tail  under  the  degree 
of  a  squire .  Shakspc  are . 

The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  knights,  squires  and 
gentlemen  of  blood.  Shakspeare. 

2.  An  attendant  on  a  noble  warriour. 

Old  Butes'  form  he  took,  Anchises'  squire, 
Now  left  to  rule  Ascanius.  Dryden. 

Knights,  squires,  and  steeds  must  enter  on  the 
stage.  Pope. 

5.  An  attendant  at  court. 

Return  with  her 1  could  as  well  be  brought 

To  knee  his  throne,  and  squire-like  pension  beg, 

To  keep  base  life  a-foot.  Shakspeare. 

Squi'rrel,   skwer'ril.109  n.  s.  [escurucil, 

Fr.  sciurus,  Lat.]     A  small  animal  that 

lives  in  woods,  remarkable  for  leaping 

from  tree  to  tree. 

One  chane'd  to  find  a  nut, 
In  th'  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut, 
Which  lay  upon  a  hazel-root, 

There  scatter'd  by  a  squirrel, 
Which  out  the  kernel  gotten  had; 
When  quoth  this  fay,  dear  queen,  be  glad, 
Let  Oberon  be  ne'er  so  mad, 
I'll  set  you  safe  from  peril.  Draqton. 

To  SQUIRT,  skwurt.108  v.  a.  [of  uncer- 
tain etymology.]  To  throw  out  in  a 
quick  stream. 

Sir  Roger  she  mortally  hated,  and  used  to  hire 
fellows  to  squirt  kennel  water  upon  him  as  he  pass- 
ed along.  Jlrbulhnot. 
To  Squirt,  skwurt.  v.  n.    To  let  fly;  to 
prate.  Low  cant. 

You  are  so  given  to  squirting  up  and  down,  and 

chattering,  that  the  world  would  say,  1  had  chosen 

a  jack-pudding  for  a  prime  minister.      IS  Estrange. 

Squirt,  skwurt.   n.  s.   [from   the    verb.] 

1.  An  instrument  by  which  a  quick  stream 
is  ejected. 

He  with  his  squirt-fire  could  disperse 
Whole  troops.  Hudibras. 

His  weapons  are,  a  pin  to  scratch,  and  a  squirt 
to  bespatter.  Pope. 

2.  A  small  quick  stream. 

Water  those  with  squirts  of  an  infusion  of  the 
medicine  in  dunged  water.  Bacon. 

Squi'rter,  skwurt'ur.98  n.  s.  [from 
squirt.']  One  that  plies  a  squirt. 

The  squirters  were  at  it  with  their  kennel  water, 
for  they  were  mad  for  the  loss  of  their  bubble. 

Jlrbulhnot. 
To  STAB,  stab.  v.  a    [staven,  old  Dut.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

Hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughter'd  son; 
Stabb'd  by   the  self-same  hand  that  made  these 

wounds  Sinfcs/ieare. 

Porcius,  think  thou  seest  thy  dying  brother 
Stabb'd  at  his  heart,  and  all  besmear'd  with  blood, 
Storming  at  thee!  Mdison. 

2.  To  wound  mortally  or  mischievously. 

What  tears  will  then  be  shed! 
Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  I  espouse 
Hermione:  'twill  stab  her  to  the  heart!  Jl.  Philips 

To  Stab,  stab.  v.  n. 

1.  To  ^ive  a  wound  with  a  pointed  wea- 
pon. 
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None  shall  dare 
With  shorten'd  sword  to  slab  in  closer  war, 
But  in  fair  combat  tight.  Dryden. 

Killing  a  man  with  a  sword  or  a  hatchet,  are 
looked  on  as  no  distinct  species  of  action;  but  if  the 
point  of  the  sword  first  enter  the  body,  it  pusses  for 
a  distint  species  where  it  has  a  distinct  name;  as  in 
England,  where  it  is  called  stabbing.  Locke. 

2.  To  offer  a  stab. 

Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  my  frail  life.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  give  a  mortal  wound. 

He  speaks  poinards,  and  every  word  stabs. 

Shakspeare. 

Stab,  stab.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  wound  with  a  sharp- pointed  weapon. 

The  elements 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemockt  at  sta6s 
Kill  the  still  closing  waters.  Shakspeare. 

Oleander, 
Unworthy  was  thy  fate,  thou  first  of  warriours, 
To  fall  beneath  a  base  assassin's  stab.  Rowe. 

2.  A  dark  injury;  a  sly  mischief. 

3.  A  stroke;  a  blow. 

He  had  a  scripture  ready  to  repel  them  all;  eve- 
ry pertinent  text  urged  home  being  a  direct  stab  to 
a  temptation.  South. 

Sta'bber,  stab'bur.98  n.  s.  [from  stab.] 
One  who  stabs;  a  privy  murderer. 

STABI'LIMENT,  sta-bil'le-ment.  n.  s. 
[from  stabilis,  Lat.]  Support;  firmness; 
act  of  making  firm. 

They  serve  for  stabiliment,  propagation,  and 
shade.  Derham. 

Stability,  sta-bil'e-te.  n.  s.  [stabilite,  Fr. 
from  stabilitas,  Lat.] 

1.  Stableness;  steadiness;  strength  to 
stand. 

By  the  same  degrees  that  either  of  these  happen, 
the  stability  of  the  figure  is  by  the  same  lessened. 

Temple. 

These  mighty  girders  which  the  fabrick  bind, 
These  ribs  robust  and  vast  in  order  join'd, 
Such  strength  and  such  stability  impart, 
That  storms  above,  and  earthquakes  under  ground, 
Break  not  the  pillars.  Black-more. 

He  began  to  try, 
This  and  that  hanging  stone's  stability.         Cotton. 

2.  Fixedness;  not  fluidity. 

Since  fluidness  and  stability  are  contrary  quali- 
ties, we  may  conceive  that  the  firmness  or  stability 
of  a  body  consists  in  this,  that  the  particles  which 
compose  it  do  so  rest,  or  are  intangled,  that  there 
is  among  them  a  mutual  cohesion.  Boyle. 

3.  Firmness  of  resolution. 

Sta'ble,  sta'bl.405  adj.  [stable,  Fr.  stabi- 
lis,  Lat.] 

1.  Fixed;  able  to  stand. 

2.  Steady;  constant;  fixed  in  resolution  or 
conduct. 

If  a  man  would  be  invariable, 
He  must  be  like  a  rock,  or  stone,  or  tree; 

For  ev'n  the  perfect  angels  were  not  stable, 
But  had  a  fall  more  desperate  than  we.         Davies. 

He  perfect,  stable;  but  imperfect,  we, 
Subject  to  change.  Dryden- 

3.  Strong;  fixed  in  state  or  condition;  du- 
rable. 

This  region  of  chance  and  vanity,  where  nothing 
is  stable,  nothing  equal;  nothing  could  be  offered  to- 
day but  what  to-morrow  might  deprive  us  of. 

Rogers. 

STA'BLE,  sta'bl.*08  n.  s.  [stabulum,  Lat.J 

A  house  for  beasts. 

I  will  make  Rabbah  a  stable  for  camels.      Ezra. 

Slothful  disorder  fill'd  hh  stable, 

And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table.  Prior. 

5b 


To  Sta'ble,  sta'bl.  v.  n.  \_stabulo,  Lat.] 
To  kennel;  to  dwell  as  beasts. 

In  their  palaces, 
Where  luxury  late  reigu'd,  sea  monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled.  Milton. 

To  Sta'ble,  sta'bl.  v.  a.     To   put  into  a 
stable. 

Sta'bleboy,  sti'bl-boe.       }  n.  s.   [stable 
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Sta'bleman,  sta'bl-man.s85  and  boy,  or 
man.]     One  who  attends  in  the  stable. 

As  soon  as  you  alight  at  the  inn,  deliver  your 
horses  to  the  stableboy.  Swift. 

If  the  gentleman  hath  lain  anight,  get  the  stable- 
men and  the  scullion  to  stand  in  his  way.        Swift 

I  would  with  jockies  from  Newmarket  dine, 
And  to  rough  riders  give  my  choicest  wine; 
I  would  caress  some  stableman  of  note, 
And  imitate  his  language  and  his  coat.     Branxslon. 

Sta'bleness,  sta'bl-nes.  n.  s.  [from  sta- 
ble.] 

1.  Power  to  stand. 

2.  Steadiness;  constancy;  stability. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  persev'rance,  I  have  no  relish  of  them. 

Shakspeare. 

Sta'blestand,  sta'bl-stand.  n.  s.  [In  law.] 
Is  one  of  the  four  evidences  or  pre- 
sumptions, whereby  a  man  is  convinced 
to  intend  the  stealing  of  the  king's  deer 
in  the  forest:  and  this  is  when  a  man  is 
found  at  his  standing  in  the  forest,  with 
a  cross  bow  bent,  ready  to  shoot  at  any 
deer;  or  with  a  long  bow;  or  else  stand- 
ing close  by  a  tree  with  greyhounds  in 
a  leash  ready  to  slip.  Coivel. 

I'll  keep  my  stablestand  where  I  lodge  my  wife; 
I'll  go  in  couples  with  her.  Shakspeare. 

To  Sta'blish,  stab'lish.  v.  a.  [establir, 
Fr.  stabilio,  Lat.]  To  establish;  to  fix; 
to  settle. 

Then  she  began  a  treaty  to  procure, 
And  stablish  terms  betwixt  both  their  requests. 

Spenser. 

Stop  effusion  of  our  christian  blood, 

And  slablish  quietness  on  ev'ry  side.       Shakspeare. 

Comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you  in  every 

good  work.  2  Thessalonians. 

Poor  hereticks  in  love  there  be, 
Which  think  to  stablish  dangerous  constancy; 
But  I  have  told  them,  since  you  will  be  true, 
You  shall  be  true  to  them  who 're  faise  to  you. 

Donne. 
His  covenant  sworn 
To  David,  stablish'd  as  the  days  of  heav'n.  Milton. 

Stack,  stak.  n.  s.  [stacca,  Italian.] 

1.  A  large  quantity  of  hay,  corn,  or  wood, 
heaped  up  regularly  together; 

Against  every  pillar  was  a  stuck  of  billets  above 
a  man's  height,  which  the  watermen  that  bring 
wood  (1l:-vu  the  Seine  laid  there.  Bacon. 

While  the  marquis  ;  rid  his  servant  on  Too:  were 
chasing  the  kid  alwiit  the  sla.-k,  the  prince  from 
horseback  killed  him  with  a  pistol.  Wolt  n. 

While  the  cock 
To  the  slack  or  the  ban)  door 
Stoutly  struts  his  dame  before.  Millon. 

Stacks  of  moist  corn  grow  hot  by  fermentation! 

Newton. 

An  inundation,  says  the  fable, 
O'crflow'd  a  farmer's  barn  and  -table; 
Whole  ricks  of  hay  and  stacks  of  corn 
Were  down  the  sudden  cunent  born.  Swift. 

2.  A  number  of  chimneys  or  funnels 
standing  together. 

A  mason  making  a  slack  of  chimneys,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  house  sunk.  Wiseman. 
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To  Stack,  stak.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.j 
To  pile  up  regularly  in  ricks. 

So  likewise  a  hovel  will  serve  for  a  room, 
To  stack  on  the  pease.  Tusser 

The  prices  of  stacking  up  of  wood  I  shall  give 
you.  Mortimer. 

Stacte,  stakt.  n.  *.    An  aromatick;  the 
gum  that  distils  from   the  tree  which 
produces  myrrh. 
Take  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  galbanum. 

Exodus, 
s.  [ftabel,   Sax.  a 


n. 


Sta'dle,  stad'dl 

foundation/} 
1.  Any  thing  which  serves  for  support  to 

another. 
3.  A  staff;  a  crutch.     Obsolete. 
He  cometh  on,  his  weak  steps  governing, 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypress  siadle  stout, 
And  with  an  ivy  twine  his  waist  is  girt  about. 

Spenser. 

3.  A  tree  suffered  to  grow  for  coarse  and 
com -non  uses,  as  posts  or  rails.  Of 
this  meaning  I  am  doubtful. 

Leave  growing  fcr  staddks  the  likeliest  and  best, 
Though  seller  and  buyer  dispatched  the  rest. 

Tusser. 

Coppice-wood,  if  you  leave  in  them  staddles  too 

thick,  will  run  to  bushes  and  briars,  and  have  little 

clean  underwood.  Bacon. 

To  Staole,  stad'dl   v.  a.  [from  the  noun.j 

To  furnish  with  stadlcs. 

First  see  it  well  fenc'd,  ere  hewers  begin; 
Then  see  it  well  staddled  without  and  within. 

Tusser. 

Sta'dtholder,  stat'hold-ur.  n.  s.  [stadt 
and  houden,  Dutch.]  The  chief  magis- 
trate of  the   United  Provinces. 

STAFF,  staf.  n.  s.  plural  staves,  [jtaej?, 
Sax.  staffs  Danish;  staf,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  stick  with  which  a  man  supports 
himself  in  walking. 

It  much  would  please  him, 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  would  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon.  Sliakspeare. 

Grant  me  and  my  people  the  benefit  of  thy  chas- 
tisements, that  thy  rod  as  well  thy  staff  may  comfort 
us.  King  Charles. 

Is  it  probable  that  he,  who  had  met  whole  armies 
in  battle,  should  now  throw  away  his  staff  out  of 
fear  of  a  dog?  Broome. 

2.  A  prop;  a  support. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 

Shakspeare. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very 
prop.  Shakspeare 

If  a  subject  be  a  son,  then  ought  he  to  be  a  staff 
unto  his  father,  wherewith  not  to  strike  but  to  sus- 
tain him.  Holyday. 

3.  A  stick  used  as  a  weapon;  a  club;  the 
handle  of  an  edged  or  pointed  weapon 
A  club  properly  includes   the  notion  of 
weight,  and  the  staff  oi  length. 

I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves-  Shakspeare. 

He  that  bought  the  skin  ran  greater  risque  than 
t'other  that  sold  it,  and  had  the  worst  end  of  the 
staff.  VEstrange. 

With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  they  pursue 

Dryden. 

4.  Anv  long  piece  of  wood. 

He  forthwith  from  the  gbtt'ring  staff  wifmVd 
Th'  imperial  ensign.  Milton. 

To  his  single  eye,  that  in  his  forehead  glar'd 
Like  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  burnish'd  shield, 
A  l'orky  staff  we  dexterously  applied, 
Whicu,  in  the.  spacious  socket  turning  round, 
Scoopt  out  the  big  round  gelly  from  its  orb. 

Addison, 


5.  Round  or  step  of  a  ladder. 

Descending  and  ascending  by  ladders,  I  ascended 
at  one  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  slaves,  or 
eighty-nine  fathoms.  Brown. 

5.  An  ensign  of  an  officer;  a  badge  of  au- 
thority. 

Methought  this  staff,  mine  office-badge  in  court, 
Was  broke  in  twain.  Shakspeare. 

All  his  officers  brake  their  staves;  but  at  their 
return  new  staves  were  delivered  unto  them. 

Hayward. 
7    [stef,  Islandick.]  A  stanza;  a  series  of 
verses  regularly  disposed,  so  as  that, 
when  the  series  is  concluded,  the  same 
order  begins  again. 

Cowley  found  out  that  no  kind  of  staffis  proper 
for  an  heroick  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical;  yet 
though  he  wrote  in  couplets,  where  rhyme  is  freer 
from  constraint,  he  affects  half  verses.         Dryden. 

When  Crito  once  a  panegyric  shew'd, 
He  beat  him  with  a  staff  of  his  own  ode.       Harte- 
Sta'ffish.  s'af'ish.  adj.  [from  staff.]  Stiff; 
harsh.  Obsolete. 

A  wit  in  youth  not  over  dull,  heavy,  knotty,  and 
lumpish,  but  hard,  tough,  and,  though  somewhat 
staffish,  both  for  learning  and  whole  course  of  liv- 
ing proveth  always  best-  Ascham. 

Sta'fftree,  staf'tree.  n.  s.  A  sort  of  ever- 
green privet. 
Stag,  stag.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  find  no 
derivation.]     The  male  red  deer;  the 
male  of  the  hind. 

To  the  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish.  Shakspeare. 

The  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head.  Milton 

TV  inhabitants  of  seas  and  skies  shall  change; 
And  fish  on  shore,  and  stags  in  air  shall  range. 

Dryden 
The  stag 
Hears  his  own  feet,  and  thinks  they  sound  like  more, 
And  fears  his  hind  legs  will  o'ertake  his  fore. 

Pope. 

STAGE,  stadje.  n.  s.  [estage,  Fr.J 

1.  A  floor  raised  to  view,  on  which  any 
show  is  exhibited;  a  raised  floor  of  tem- 
porary use. 

2.  The  theatre;  the  place  of  scenick  en- 
tertainments. 

And  much  good  do't  you  then, 
Brave  plush  and  velvet  men: 
Can  feed  on  ort;  and,  safe  in  your  stage  clothes, 
Dare  quit,  upon  your  oaths, 
The  stagers  and  the  stage  wrights  too.  Ben  Jonson. 

Those  two  Mytilene  brethren,  basely  born,  crept 
out  of  a  small  galliot  unto  the  majesty  of  great 
kings.  Herein  admire  the  wonderful  changes  and 
chances  of  these  worldly  things,  now  up,  now  down, 
as  if  the  life  of  man  were  not  of  much  more  cer- 
tainty than  a  stage  play.  Knolles 

I  maintain,  against  the  enemies  of  the  stage,  that 
patterns  of  piety,  decently  represented,  may  second 
the  precepts.  Dryden. 

One  Livius  Andronicus  was  the  first  stage  player 
in  Rome.  Dryden 

Knights,  squires,  and  steeds  must  euter  on  the 
stage.  Pope. 

3.  Any  place  where  any  thing  is  publick- 
ly  transacted  or  performed. 

When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools.  Shakspeare . 

4.  [statio,  Latin.]  A  place  in  which  rest 
is  taken  on  a  journey;  as  much  of  a 
journey  as  is  performed  without  inter- 
mission. 

1  shall  put  you  in  mind  where  it  was  you  promised 
to  set  out,  or  begin  your  first  stage}  and  beseeeh 
you  to  go  before  me  as  my  guide.  Hammond. 


Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  Addison- 

From  thence  compell'd  by  craft  and  age 

She  makes  the  head  her  latest  stage.  Prior. 

We  must  not  expect  that  our  journey  through  the 

several  stages  of  this  life  should  be  all  smooth  and 

even.  Atterhury. 

By  opening  a  passage  from  Muscovy  to  China, 

and  marking  the  several  stages,  it  was  a  journey  oi 

so  many  days.  Baker. 

Men  dropt  so  fast,  ere  life's  mid  stage  we  tread, 

Few  know  so  many  friends  alive  as  dead.     Young. 

>.  A  single  step  of  gradual  process. 

The  changes  and  vicissitudes  in  wars  are  many; 
but  chiefly  in  the  seats  or  stages  of  the  war,  the 
weapons,  and  the  manner  of  the  conduct.      Bacon. 
This  is  by  some  called  the  first  stage  of  a  con- 
sumption, but  I  had  rather  call  it  an  ill  habit  pre- 
paratory to  that  distemper.  Blackmore, 
To  prepare  the  soul  to  be  a  fit  inhabitant  of  that 
holy  place  to  which  we  aspire,  is  to  be  brought  to 
perfection  by  gradual  advances  through  several  hard 
and  laborious  stages  of  discipline.  Rogers. 
The  first  stage  of  healing,  or  the  discharge  of 
matter,  is  by  surgeons  called  digestion.  Sharp. 
To  Stage,  stadje.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.j 
To  exhibit  pubhckly.     Out  of  use. 

I  love  the  people; 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes: 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause.  Shakspeare* 

The  quick  comedians 
Extemp'rally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels.  Shakspeare. 

Stageco'ach,  stadje-kotsh'.  n.  s.  [stage 
and  coach. \  A  coach  that  keeps  its 
stages;  a  coach  that  passes  and  repasses 
on  certain  days  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers. 

The  story  was  told  me  by  a  priest,  as  we  travel- 
led in  a  stagecoach.  Addison. 

When  late  their  miry  sides  stagecoaches  show, 
And  their  stiff  horses  through  the  town  move  slow, 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  shoes  provide.      Gay. 
Sta'geplay,  stadje'p;a.  n.  s.  [stage  and 
filay.]  Theatrical  entertainment. 

This  rough  cast  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of 
stageplays  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

Dryden. 

Sta'geplayer,  stadje'pla-ur.  n.  s.  One 
who  publickly  represents  actions  on  the 

stage. 

Among  slaves  who  exercised  polite  arts,  none 
sold  so  dear  as  stageplayers  or  actors.      ArbuthnoU 
Sta'ger,  sta'jur."8  n.  s.  [from  stage.} 

1 .  A  player. 
You,  safe  in  your  stage  clothes, 

Dare  quit,  upon  your  oaths, 

The  stagers  and  the  stage  wrights  too.  Ben  Jonson. 

2.  One  who  has  long  acted  on  the  stage 
of  life;  a  practitioner;  a  person  of  cun- 
ning. 

I've  heard  old  cunning  stagers 
Say,  fools  for  argument  use  wagers.  ifuaioras. 

One  experienced  stager,  that  had  baffled  twenty 
traps  and  tricks  before,  discovered  the  plot. 

r  VEstrange. 

Some  stagers  of  the  wiser  sort 
Made  all  these  idle  wonderments  their  sport: 
But  he,  who  heard  what  ev'ry  fool  could  say, 
Would  never  fix  his  thought,  but  trim  his  time  away. 

Dryden. 


One  cries  out,  these  stagers 
Come  in  good  time  to  make  more  work  for  wagers. 
°  Dryden. 

Be  by  a  parson  cheated! 
Had  you  been  cunning  stagers, 

You  might  yourselves  be  treated 
By  captains  and  by  majors.  WJ  * 

Sta'gevil,  stag'e-vil.  n.  :     A  disease  in 


horses. 


Diet. 
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Sta'ggard,  stag'gard.88  n.  s.  [from  stag.'] 
A  four  year  old  stag.  Ainsivorth. 

To  STA'GGER,  stag'gur."  v.  n.  [stag- 
geren,  Duti  !;.] 

1 .  To  reel;  not  to  stand  or  walk  steadily. 

He  began  to  appear  sick  and  giddy,  and  to  stag- 
ger; after  which  he  fell  down  a9  dead.  Boyle. 

He  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  the  unwary  knight: 
Deep  was  the  wound;  he  stagger'd  with  the  blow. 

Dryden. 

Then  revelling  the  Tentyrites  invade, 
By  giddy  heads  and  staggering  legs  betray'd.   Tate. 

The  immediate  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  a 
vertigo,  staggering,  and  loss  of  memory.  Jirbuthnol. 

2.  To  faint;  to  begin  to  give  way. 

The  enemy  staggers;  if  you  follow  your  blow,  he 
fails  at  your  feet;  but  if  you  allow  him  respite,  he 
will  recover  his  strength.  Mdison. 

3.  To  hesitate;  to  fall  into  doubt;  to  be- 
come less  confident  or  determined. 

A  man  may,  if  he  were  fearful,  stagger  in  this 
attempt.  Shakspeare. 

He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through 
unbelief;  but  was  strong  in  faith.  Romans. 

Three  means  to  fortify  belief  are  experience, 
reason,  and  authority:  of  these  the  most  potent  is 
authority;  for  belief  upon  reason,  or  experience, 
will  stagger.  Bacon. 

No  hereticks  desire  to  spread 
Their  light  opinions  like  these  Epicures; 

For  so  their  staggering  thoughts  are  comforted, 
And  otner  men's  assent  their  doubt  assures.  Davies. 

If  thou  confidently  depend  on  the  truth  of  this 
without  any  doubting  or  staggering,  this  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  God.  Hammond. 

But  let  it  inward  sink  and  drown  my  mind: 
Falsehood  shall  want  its  triumph:  I  begin 
To  stagger;  but  I'll  prop  myself  within.       Dryden. 

To  Sta'gger,  stag'gur.  v.  a. 

1.  To  make  to  stagger;  to  make  to  reel. 

That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire, 
That  staggers  thus  my  person.  Shakspeare . 

2.  To  shock;  to  alarm;  to  make  less  stea- 
dy or  confident. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in  't.      Shaksp. 

Whosoever  will  read  the  story  of  this  war,  will 
find  himself  much  staggered,  and  put  to  a  kind  of 
riddle.  Howel. 

When  a  prince  fails  in  honour  and  justice,  'tis 
enough  to  stagger  his  people  in  their  allegiance. 

&  Estrange. 

The  shells  being  lodged  with  the  belemuites,  se- 
lenites,  and  other  like  natural  fossils,  it  was  enough 
to  stagger  a  spectator,  and  make  him  ready  to  en- 
tertain a  belief  that  these  were  so  too.   Woodward. 

Sta'ggers,  stag'gurz.  n.  s,  [from  the 
verb.] 

1.  A  kind  of  horse  apoplexy. 

His  horse  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoil 'd 
with  the  staggers.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Madness;  wild  conduct;  irreguiar  be- 
haviour.    Out  of  use. 

I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance.  Shakspeare. 

STA'GNANCY,stag'nanse.  n.s.  [from  stag- 
nant.] The  state  of  being  without  mo- 
tion or  ventilation. 
STA'GNANT,  stag'nant.  adj.  {jtagnans, 
L.U.]  Motionless;  still;  not  agitated;  not 
flawing;  not  running 

What  does  the  flood  from  putrefaction  keep? 
Should  it  be  stagnant  in  its  ample  seat, 
Th«  sun  would  through  it  spread  destructive  beat. 

Blackmore. 

'Twas  owing  to  this  hurry  and  action  of  the  water, 

that  the  sand  now  was  cast  into  layers,  and  not  to  a 


regular  settlement,  from  a  water  quiet  and  stagnant. 

Woodward. 

Immur'd  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth, 

That  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant  soul.      bene. 

To  ST A'GN ATE, stag'nkte.*1*.!!.  !_«/«£•- 

num.,  Lai.]     To  lie  motionless;  to  have 

no  course  or  stream. 

The  water  which  now  arises  must  have  all  stag- 
nated at  the  surface,  and  could  never  possibly  have 
been  refunded  forth  upon  the  earth,  had  not  the 
strata  been  thus  raised  up.  Woodward. 

The  aliment  moving  through  the  capillary  tubes 
stagnates,  and  unites  itself  to  the  vessel  through 
which  it  flows.  Jirbuthnot. 

Where  creeping  waters  ooze, 
Where  marshes  stagnate.  Thomson. 

Stagna'tion,  stag-na'shun.  n.  8.  [from 
stagnate.]  Stop  of  course;  cessation  of 
motion.  It  is  often  applied  figuratively 
to  moral  or  civil  images. 

As  the  Alps  surround  Geneva  on  all  sides,  they 
form  a  vast  bason,  where  there  would  be  a  constant 
stagnation  of  vapours,  did  not  the  north  wind  scat- 
ter them  from  time  to  time.  Mdison. 

To  what  great  ends  subservient  is  the  wind! 
Behold,  where'er  this  active  vapour  flies, 
It  drives  the  clouds,  and  agitates  the  skies: 
This  from  stagnation  and  corruption  saves 
Th'  aeria!  ocean's  ever-rolling  waves.     Blackmore. 
Staid,  stade.  fiart.  adj.  [from  stay.]    So- 
ber; grave;  regular;  composed;  not  wild; 
not  volatile. 

Put  thyself 
Into  a  'haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  slaider  senses.  Shakspeare. 

This  seems  to  our  weaker  view, 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  wisdom's  hue.  Milton. 
I  should  not  be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying 
much  in  the  spring,  after  three  years  that  they  have 
well  laid  their  grounds;  but  to  ride  out,  with  prudent 
and  staid  guides,  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land. 

Milton. 
I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  sir  Roger's  family,  be- 
cause it  consists  of  sober  and  staid  persons.  Mdison. 
Sta'idness,  stade'nes.  n.s.  [from  staid.] 
Sobriety;  gravity;  regularity;  contrarie- 
ty to  wildness. 

The  boiling  blood  of  youth,  fiercely  agitating  the 
fluid  air,  hinders  that  serenity  and  fixed  staidness 
which  is  necessary  to  so  severe  an  intentness. 

Glanville. 
If  sometimes  he  appears  too  gay,  yet  a  secret 
gracefulness  of  youth   accompanies  his  writings, 
though  the  staidness  and  sobriety  of  age  be  want- 
ing- Dryden. 
To  STAIN,     stane.202    v.   a.    [ystaenio, 
Welsh,  from  ys  and  taenu. 
Rhag  Gwyar  or  Gnawd, 
Afar  ystaenawd.    Tuliessyn,  an  old  Bri- 
tish poet.] 

1.  To  blot;  to  spot;  to  maculate. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  she  lives.  Shakspeare. 

From  the  gash  a  stream 
His  armour  stain'd,  ere  while  so  bright.       Milton. 

Embrace  again,  my  sons:  be  foes  no  more, 
Nor  stain  your  country  with  your  children's  gore. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  die;  to  tinge. 

3.  To  disgrace;  to  spot  with  guilt  or  in- 
famy. 

Of  honour  void,  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity, 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soil'd  and  stainM. 

Milton. 
Stain,  stane.?3  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Blot;  spot;  discoloration. 

We  nowhere  meet  with  a  more  pleasing  show  than 
what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  be  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  differ-  ' 
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ent  stains  of  light  that  shew  themselves  in  clouds  or 
a  different  situation.  .'hidisor. 

Swift  (routs,  diversified  with  crimson  stains; 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  wat'ry  plains        Pope  ■ 

2.  Taint  of  guilt  or  i.iuimy. 

Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  tacir  stains, 
But  long  contracted  filth  ev'n  in  the  soul  remains: 
The  rehques  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear, 
And  spots  of  sin.  Dryden. 

To  solemn  actions  of  royalty  and  justice,  their 
suitable  ornaments  are  a  beauty:  are  they  only  in 
religion  a  stuin?  Hotter. 

Our  opinion,  concerning  the  force  and  virtue 
which  sucii  places  have,  is,  I  trust,  without  any 
blemish  or  stain  of  heresy.  Hooktr. 

Then  heav'n  and  earth,  reuew'd  shall  be  made 
pure 
To  sanctity,  that  shall  receive  no  stain.       Milton. 

Ulysses  bids  his  friends  to  cast  lots:  for  if  he  had 
made  the  choice  himself,  they  whom  he  had  reject- 
ed might  have  judged  it  a  stain  upon  them  for  want 
of  merit.  Broome- 

3.  Cause  of  reproach;  shame. 

Hereby  I  will  lead  her  that  is  the  praise,  and  yet 
the  stain,  of  all  womankind.  Sidney. 

Stai'ner,  sta'nur.  n.  s.  [from  stain.]  One 
who  stains;  one  who  blots;  one  that  dies; 
a  dier. 

Sta'inless,  stane'les.  adj.  [from  stain.] 

1 .  Free  from  blots  or  spots.   Not  in  use. 

The  phenix  wings  are  not  so  rare 
For  faultless  length  and  stainless  hue.  Sidney 

2.  Free  from  sin  or  reproach. 

I  cannot  love  him; 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth. 

Shakspeart- 

STAIR,  stare.2052  n.s.  [ptaejep,  Saxon; 
steghe,  Dutch.]  Steps  by  wnich  we  as- 
cend from  the  lower  part  of  a  building 
to  the  upper.  Stair  was  anciently  used 
for  the  whole  order  of  steps;  but  stair 
now,  if  it  be  used  at  all,  signifies,  as  in 
Milton,  only  one  flight  of  steps. 

A  good  builder  to  a  high  tower  will  not  make  his 
stair  upright,  but  winding  almost  the  full  compass 
about,  that  the  steepness  be  the  more  insensible. 

Sidney. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars!  Shaksp. 

Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  capitol.  Shakspeare. 

1  would  have  one  only  goodly  room  above  stairs, 
of  some  forty  foot  high.  Bacon, 

Sir  James  Tirrel  repairing  to  the  Tower  by  night, 
attended  by  two  servants,  stood  at  the  stah--foo'.,  and 
sent  these  two  villains  to  execute  the  murder.  Bacon. 

The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  descending.  Milton. 

Satan  now  on  the  lower  stair. 
That  scal'd  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven  gate, 
Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  new 
Of  all  this  world.  Milton 

Trembling  hearings, 
As  terror  had  increas'd  his  feet  with  wings; 
Nor  staid  for  stairs,  but  down  the  depth  he  threw 
His  body ;  on  his  back  the  door  he  drew.      Dryden. 

Sta'ircase,  stare.'kase.  X-  *;  [stair  and 
case.]  The  part  of  a  fabrick  that  con- 
tains the  stairs. 

To  make  a  complete  staircase  is  a  curious  piece  of 

architecture.  Helton. 

1  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  staircase  where  the 

easiness  of  the  ascent,  the  disposition  of  the  lights, 

and  ibe  convenient  landing,  are  admirably  contrived. 

.Iddison. 

Stake,  stake,  n.  s.  [j-taca,  S?xon;  staecky 
Dutch;  estaca,  Spanish.] 
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1.  A  post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in  the 
ground. 

The  more  I  shaked  the  stake  which  he  had  planted 
in  the  ground  of  my  heart,  the  deeper  still  it  sunk 
into  it.  Sidney. 

His  credit  in  the  world  might  stand  the  poor  town 
in  great  stead,  as  hitherto  their  minister's  foreign 
estimation  hath  been  tne  best  slake  in  their  hedge. 

Hooker. 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers; 
Instead  whereof  siiarp  s'ukeo,  pluck'd  out  of  hedges, 
They  pitched  in  the  ground!  Shakspeare. 

In  Trance  the  grapes  that  make  the  wine  grow 
upon  low  vines  bound  to  small  stakes,  and  the  raised 
vines  in  arbors  make  but  verjuice.  Bacon. 

Or  sharpen  stakes,  or  head  the  forks,  or  twine 
The  sallow  twigs  to  tie  the  straggiing  vine.     Dryd 

2.  A  piece  ot  long  rough  wood. 

While  he  whirl'd  in  fiery  circles  round 
The, brand,  a  sharpen'd  slake  strong  Diyas  found, 
And  in  the  shoulder's  joint  inflicts  the  wound. 

Dry  den. 

3.  Any  thing  placed  as  a  palisade  or  tt  i  ce. 

That  hollow  I  should  know:  what  are  you?  speak: 
Come  not  too  near,  you  fall  on  iron  stakes  else. 

Mi!  ton. 

4.  The  post  to  which  a  beast  is  tied  to  be 
baited. 

We  are  at  the  stake, 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies.     Shakspeare 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think?  Shakspeare. 

5.  Any  thing  pledged  or  wagered.  1  know 
not  well  whence  it  had  this  meaning:  I 
suppose  it  is  so  named  from  being  at 
stake;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  hazard  like  an 
animal  baited,  and  in  hazard  from  which 
it  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

'Tis  time  short  pleasure  now  to  take, 
Of  little  life  the  best  to  make, 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake.  Cowley. 

O  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 
To  save  my  last  important  stake, 
When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake}  Roscom. 
He  ventures  little  for  so  great  a  stake.        More. 
Th'  increasing  sound  is  borne  to  either  shore, 
And  for  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations  fear. 

Dryden. 

The  game  was  so  contrived,  that  one  particular 

cast  took  up  the  whole  stake;  and,  when  some  others 

came  up,  you  laid  down.  Jlrbuthnol. 

n.  The  state  of  being  hazarded,  pledged, 

or  wagered. 

When  he  heard  that  the  lady  Margaret  was  de- 
clared for  it,  he  saw  plainly  that  his  kingdom  must 
again  be  put  to  the  stake,  and  that  he  must  fight 
for  it.  Bacon. 

Are  not  our  liberties,  our  lives, 
The  laws,  religion,  and  ourwivjs, 
Enough  ai  once  to  lie  at  stake, 
For  cov'nant  and  ihe  cause's  sake?  Hudihras. 

The  honour  of  the  nation  tieing  in  a  manner  at 
slake  to  make  goo't  several  deficiencies.  Davenant. 

Of  my  crown  thou  too  much  care  dost  take; 
That  which  I  value  more,  my  love's  at  stake. 

Dryden. 
Hath  any  of  you  a  great  interest  at  slake  in  aitis- 
iant  part  of  the  world?    Hath  he  ventured  a  good 
share' of  his  fortune?  ML  bury. 

Every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake.  Jiddison. 
7.  The  stake  is  a  small  anvil,  which  stands 
upon  a  small  iron  foot  on  the  work- 
bench, to  remove  as  occasion  offers;  or 
else  it  hath  a  strong  iron  spike  at  the 
bottom,  let  into  some  place  of  the  work- 
bench, not  to  be  removed.  Its  office  is 
to  set  sn.ail  cold  work  straight  upon,  or 
to  cut  or  punch  upon  with  the  cold  chis- 
sel  or  cold  punch.  Moxon, 


To  Stake,  stake,  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fasten,  support,  or  defend  with  posts 
set  upright. 

Stake  and  bind  up  your  weakest  plants  and 
flowers  against  the  winds,  before  they  in  a  moment 
prostrate  a  whole  year's  labour.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  wager;  to  hazard;  to.  put  to  hazard. 

Is  a  man  betrayed  in  his  nearest  concerns?  The 
cause  is,  he  relied  upon  the  services  of  a  pack  of 
villains,  who  designed  nothing  but  their  own  game, 
and  to  stake  him  while  they  played  for  themselves. 

South. 

Persons,  after  their  prisons  have  been  flung  open, 
have  chosen  rather  to  languish  in  their  dungeons 
than  stake  their  miserable  lives  on  the  success  of  a 
revolution.  Addison. 

They  durst  not  stake  their  present  and  future 
happiness  on  their  own  chimerical  imaginations. 

Jiddison. 

Ill  stake  yon'  lamb  that  near  the  fountain  plays, 
And  from  the  brink  his  dancing  shade  surveys. 

Pope. 

STALACTTTES,  sta-lak-ti'tez.  n.  s. 
[from  i-uXx^M  ]  Spar  in  the  shape  of 
an  icicle,  accidentally  formed  in  the 
perpendicular  fissures  of  the  stone. 

Woodward. 
Stala'otical,    sta-lak'te-kal      adj.     Re- 
sembling an  icicle. 

A  cave  was  lined  with  those  stalactical  stones  on 
the  top  and  sides.  Derham. 

Stalagmi'tes,  sta  lag-mltz'.  n.  s.  Spar 
formed  into  the  shape  of  drops. 

Wood-ward. 
STALE,  stale,  adj.  [atelle^  Dutch.] 

1.  Old;  long  kept;  altered  by  time.  Stale 
is  not  used  of  persons  otherwise  than 
in  contempt,  except  when  it  is  applied 
to  beer:  it  commonly  means  worse  for 
age. 

This,  Richard,  is  a  curious  case: 
Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale, 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale; 
In  this  sad  state  your  doubtful  choice 
Would  never  have  the  casting  voice.  Prior. 

A  stale  virgin  sets  up  a  shop  in  a  place  where  she 
is  not  known.  Spectator. 

2.  Used  till  it  is  of  no  use  or  esteem;  worn 
out  of  regard  or  notice. 

The  duke  regarded  not  the  muttering  multitude, 
knowing  that  rumours  grow  stale,  and  vanish  with 
time.  Hayward. 

About  her  neck  a  pacquet  mail, 
Fraught  with  advice,  some  fresh,  some  stale.  Butler. 

Many  things  beget  opinion;  so  doth  novelty:  wit 
itself,  if  stale,  is  less  taking.  Grew. 

Pompey  was  a  perfect  favourite  of  the  people; 
but  his  pretensions  grew  stale,  for  want  of  a  timely 
opportunity  of  introducing  them  upon  the  stage. 

Swift. 

They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent, 
And  own  stale  nonsense  which  they  ne'er  invent. 

Pope 

Stale,  stale,  n.  s.  [from  pcaelan,  Saxon, 

to  steal.] 
1.  Something  exhibited  or  offered  as  an 
allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  place 
or  purpose.  *• 

His  heart  being  wholly  delighted  in  deceiving 
us,  we  could  never  be  warned;  but  rather  one 
bird  caught,  served  for  a  stale  to  bring  in  more. 

Sidney. 
Still  as  he  went  he  crafty  stales  did  lay, 
With  cunning  trains  him  to  entrap  unwares; 

And  privy  spials  plac'd  in  all  his  way, 
To  weet  what  course  he  takes,  and  how  he  fares. 

Spenser. 


The  trumpery  in  my  house  bring  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves.  Shakspeari. 

Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me? 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown, 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again.  Shaksp. 

A  pretence  of  kindness  is  the  universal  stale  to 
all  base  projects:  by  this  men  are  robbed  of  their 
fortunes,  and  women  of  their  honour. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

It  may  be  a  vizor  for  the  hypocrite,  and  a  stale 
for  the  ambitious.  Decay  of  Piety. 

This  easy  fool  must  be  my  stale,  set  up 
To  catch  the  people's  eyes:  he's  tame  and  merciful; 
Him  I  can  manage.  Dryden. 

2.  In  Shaksfieare  it  seems  to  signify  a  pros- 
titute. 

I  stand  dishonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale.     Shaksp. 

3.  [from  stale,  adj.]  Urine;  old  urine. 

4.  Old  beer;  beer  somewhat  acidulated. 

5.  [stele,  Dutch,  a  stick.]   A  handle. 

But,  seeing  th'  arrowe's  stale  without,  and  that 
the  head  did  goe 
No  further  than  it  might  be  seene,  he  called  his 
spirits  again.  Chapman. 

It  hath  a  long  stale  or  handle,  with  a  button  at  the 
end  for  one's  hand.  Mortimer. 

To  Stale,  stale,  -v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  wear  out;  to  make  old.  Not 
in  use. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.  Shakspeare. 

Were  I  a  common  laughter,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protestor.  Shakspeare. 

A  barren-spirited  fellow,  one  that  feeds 
On  abject  orts  and  imitations; 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  staVd  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion.  Shakspeare. 

To  Stale,  stale,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  make  water. 

Having  tied  his  beast  t'  a  pale, 
And  taken  time  for  both  to  stale.  Hudihras. 

Sta'lely,  stale'le.  adv.  [from  stale.~\  Of 
old;  of  long  time. 

All  your  promis'd  mountains 
And  seas  I  am  so  stalely  acquainted  with. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Sta'leness,  stale'nes.    n.  s.   [from  stale.~] 
Oldness;  state  of  being  long  kept;  state 
of  being  corrupted  by  time. 

The  beer  and  wine,  as  well  within  water  as  above, 
have  not  been  palled ;  but  somewhat  better  than  bot- 
tles of  the  same  drinks  and  stateness,  kept  in  a  cel- 
lar. Bacon. 
Provided  our  landlord's  principles  were  sound, 
we  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  stateness  of  his 
provisions.  Jiddison. 
To  STALK,   stawk.84    v.  n.  [j-cealcan, 

Saxon.] 
1.  To  walk  with  high  and  superb  steps.  It 
is  used  commoi.lv  if  a  sense  of  dislike. 

His  monstrous  enemy 
With  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight. 

Spenser 
Shall  your  city  call  cs  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  challeng'd  it? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage, 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession?      Shakspeare 

Unfold  tb'  eternal  c'oor: 
You  see  before  the  gate  what  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guards,  what  sentries  keep  the  post, 

Dryden. 
With  manly  mien  he  staWd  along  the  ground; 
Nor  wonted  voice  bely'd  nor  vaunting  sound. 

Dryden 
Then  stalking  through  the  deep 
He  fords  the  ocean,  while  the  t'pmost  wave 
Scarce  reaches  up  his  middle  side.  Jiddison* 

Vexatious  thought  still  fomd  my  flying  rnind, 
Nor  bound  by  limits,  nor  to  place  confio'd; 
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Haunted  my  nights,  and  terrified  my  days, 
Stalk'd  through  my  gardens,  ami  pursu'd  my  ways, 
Nor  shut  from  artful  bow'r,  nor  lost  in  winding  maze. 

Prior. 
Scornful  turning  from  the  shore 
My  haughty  step,  1  stalk'd  the  valley  o'er.         Pope 

2.  It  is  often  used  with  some  insinuation  of 
contempt  or  abhorrence. 

Bertram 
Stalks  close  behind  her,  like  a  witch's  fiend 
Pressing  to  be  employ'd.  Dryden. 

They  pass  their  precious  hours  in  plays  and  sports, 
Till  acath  behind  came  stalking  on  unseen.   Dryden 

'Tis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
From  time  to  time.  Mdison. 

3.  To  w.dk  beiiind  a  stalking-horse  or  co- 
ver. 

The  king  asked  how  far  it  was  to  a  certain  town: 
They  said  sis  miles.  Half  an  hour  after  he  aske. 
again:  one  said  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  king 
alighted  out  of  bis  coach,  and  crept  under  the 
shoulder  of  his  led  horse:- and  when  some  asked  his 
majesty  what  he  meant,  I  must  stalk,  said  he;  for 
yonder  town  is  shy  and  flies  me.  Bacon. 

Stalk,  stawk.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb. J 

1.  High,  proud,  wide,  and  stately  step. 

Behind  it  forth  there  leapt 
An  ugly  fiend,  more  foul  than  dismal  day; 
The  which  with  monstrous  stalk  behind  him  stept, 
And  ever  as  he  went  due  watch  upon  him  kept. 

Spenser. 

Great  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalks, 

Unfetter'd  in  majestick  numbers  walks.      Addison 

2.  [*iel -.  Dutch.]  The  stem  on  which 
flowers  or  fruits  grow. 

A  stock-gillyflower,  gently  tied  on  a  stick,  put 
into  a  steep  glass  full  of  quicksilver,  so  that  the 
quicksilver  cover  it:  after  five  days  you  will  find 
the  flower  fresh,  and  the  stalk  harder  and  less  flex- 
ible than  it  was.  Bacon. 

Small  store,  will  serve,  where  store, 
All  seasons,  ripe  for  use,  hangs  on  the  stalk.  Milton. 

That  amber  attracts  not  basil,  is  wholly  repug- 
nant unto  truth;  for  if  the  leaves  thereof,  or  dried 
stalks,  be  stripped  unto  small  straws,  they  arise  unto 
amuer,  wax,  and  other  electricks,  no  otherways 
than  those  of  wheat  an'i  rye  Brown. 

Roses  unhid,  and  ev'ry  fragrant  flow'r, 
Flew  from  their  stalks  to  strew  thy  nuptial  bow'r. 

Dryden. 

3.  The  stem  of  a  quill. 

Viewed  with  a  glass,  they  appear  made  up  of 
little  bladders,  like  those  in  the  plume  or  stalk  of  a 
quill.  Grew- 

Sta'lkincvhorse,  stawk'ing-horse.  n.  «. 
[stalking  and  horse  ]  A  horse  either 
real  or  fictitious,  by  which  a  towler 
shelters  himself  from  the  sight  of  the 
game;  a  ni  ;»k;  a  pretence. 

Let  the  counsellor  give  counsel  not  for  action  but 

for  conscience,  forbearing  to  make  the  good  of  t\u 

state  the  stalkinghorse  of  his  private  ends.  Hak<  •<'?'< 

Hypocrisy  is  the  devil's  stalkinghr,se.  uutjer  an 

affectation  of  simplicity  and  religion.     V Estrange. 

Sta'lky,  stawk'e.  adj.  [from  stalk.']  Hard 

like  a  stalk. 

It  grows  upon  a  round  stalk,  and  at  the  top  hears  a 
great  stalky  head.  Mortimer 

STALL,  stall.s4  n.  s.  [rteal,  Sax.  sial, 

Dutch;  stalla,  Italian. J 
1.  A  crib  in  which  an  ox  is  fed,  or  a  horst 
is  kept  in  the  stable. 
A  herd  of  oxen  then  he  carv'd,  with  high  rais'd 
heads,  forg'd  all 
Of  gold  and  tin,  for  colour  mixt,  and  bellowing  from 

their  stall, 
Rusht  to  their  pastures.  Chapman. 

Duncan's  bcrscs, 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  the  race, 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience.  Shakspeare. 


Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses. 

1  Kings. 
His  fellow  sought  what  lodgings  he  could  find; 
At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood.     Dryden. 

2.  A  bench  or  form  where  any  thing  is  set 

to  sale. 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows, 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  Shakspeare. 

They  are  nature's  coarser  wares  that  lie  on  the 
stall,  exposed  to  the  transient  view  of  every  common 
eye.  Gtanville. 

Bess  Hoy  first  found  it  troublesome  to  bawl, 
And  therefore  placed  her  cherries  on  a  stall-    King. 

How  pedlar*'  stalls  with  glitt'ring  toys  are  laid, 
The  various  fairings  of  the  country  maid.  Gay. 

Harley,  the  nation's  great  support, 
Returning  home  one  day  from  court, 
Observ'd  a  parson  near  Whitehall 
Cheap'ning  old  authors  on  a  stall.  Swift. 

3.  [stall,  Swedish;  stal,  Almorick.]  A 
small  house  or  shed  in  which  certain 
trades  are  practised. 

All  these  together  in  one  heap  were  thrown, 
Like  carcasses  of  beasts  in  butcher's  stall; 

And  in  another  comer  wide  was  strown 
The  antique  ruins  of  the  Roman's  fall .        Spenser. 

4.  The  scat  of  a  dignified  clergyman  in 
the  choir. 

The  pope  creates  a  canon  beyond  the  number 
limited,  and  commands  the  chapter  to  assign  unto 
such  canon  a  stall  in  the  choir  and  place  in  the 
chapter.  dyiiff'e 

The  dignified  clergy,  out  of  mere  humility,  have 
called  their  thrones  by  the  names  of  stalls.     IVarb. 

To  Stall,  stall,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
' .    To  keep  in  a  stall  or  stable. 
For  such  encbeason,  if  you  go  nie, 
Few  chimneys  reeking  you  will  espy; 
The  fat  ox,  that  won't  ligg  in  Hie  stall, 
Is  now  fast  stalled  in  his  crumenal.  Spenser. 

For  my  part,  he  keeps  nie  rustically  at  home;  or, 
to  speak  more  propel ly,  sties  me  here  at  home  un- 
kept:  for  call  you  that  keeping,  for  a  gentleman  of 
my  birth,  that  differs  not  from  the  stalling  of  an  ox? 

Shakspeare. 
Nisus  the  forest  pass'd, 
And  Alban  plains,  from  Alba'sname  so  call'd, 
Where  king  Latinus  then  his  oxen  staWd.  Dryden. 
2.  [for  install.]    To  invest. 

Long  may'stthou  live  to  wail  thy  children's  loss; 
And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 
Deck'd  in  thy  rights  as  thou  art  stalled  in  mine. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Stall,  stall,  v.  n. 
1.  To  inhabit;   to  dwell. 

We  could  not  stall  together  in  the  world.  Shaksp. 
I.  To  kennel. 
Sta'llage,  stall'lidje.  n.  s.   [from  stall.'] 

1 .  Rrnt  paid  for  a  stall. 

2.  [In  old  books.]  Laystall;  dung;  com- 
post. 

Sta'llfkd,  stall'fed.  adj.  [stall  and  fed.] 
Fed  not  with  grass,  but  dry  feed. 

Every  one  must  every  day  sustaine 
The  load  of  one  beast,  the  most  fat  and  best 
Of  all  tho  slullfed,  to  the  woer's  feast.      Chapman. 

S'ailftd  oxen  and  crammed  fowls  are  often  dis- 
eased in  their  livers.  Arbuthnot. 

Sta'llion,  stal'yun.113  n.  s.  [ysdalwyn, 
an  old  Welsh  word:  the  one  is  derivt  d 
from  the  otner;  but  which  from  which 
1  cannot  certainly  tell.  Wo'ton.  Estal- 
lion,  French;  Stallone,  Italian;  stall- 
hengst,  Dutch.  Junius  thinks  it  derived 
from  rtrelan,  to  leap.]  A  horse  kept 
for  mares. 


The  present  defects  are  breeding  without  choice 
of  stallions  in  shape  or  size.  Temple. 

If  fleet  Dragon's  progeny  at  last 
Prove  jaded,  and  in  frequent  matches  cast, 
No  favour  for  the  staltivn  we  retain, 
And  no  respect  for  the  degen'rate  strain.    Dryden. 

Sta'llworn,   stall' worn.   adj.   [stall  and 

jvorn.]  Long  kept  in  the  stable.   But  it 

is   probably   a    mistake   for   stalworth. 

[rcapeipepb,  Saxon,  stout."] 

His  staltworn  steed  the  champion  stout  bestrode. 

Shakspeare. 
STA'MIjYA,  stam'in-a.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 

1.  The  first  principles  of  any  thing. 

2.  The  solids  of  a  human  body. 

3.  [In  botany.]  Those  little  fine  threads 
or  capillaments  which  grow  up  within 
the  flowers  of  plants,  encompassing 
round  the  style,  and  on  which  the  api^ 
ces  grow  at  their  extremities. 

4.  A  slight  sort  of  stuff. 
Stami'neous,  sta-min'e-us.  adj.  [stamine' 

us.  Latin.] 

1.  Consisting  of  threads. 

2.  Stamineous  flowers  are  so  far  imper- 
fect as  to  want  those  coloured  leaves 
which  are  called  petala,  and  consist  on- 
ly of  the  stylus  and  the  stamina;  and 
such  plants  as  do  bear  these  stamineous 
flowers  Ray  makes  to  constitute  a  large 
genus  of  plants. 

Sta'mmel,  stam'mel.  n.  s.  A  species  of 
red  colour. 

Reedhood,  the  first  that  doth  appear 
In  slammel:  scarlet  is  too  dear.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  STA'MMER,  stam'mur."  v.  n. 
[pcamep,  a  stammerer,  Saxon,  stame- 
len,  stumeren,  to  stammer,  Dutch.]  To 
speak  with  unnatural  hesitation;  to  ut- 
ter words  with  difficulty. 

Sometimes  to  her  news  of  myself  to  tell 
I  go  about:  but  then  is  all  my  best 
Wry  words,  and  stammering,  or  else  doltish  dumb: 
Say  then,  can  this  but  of  enchantmeut  come?  Sidn. 
I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  migbtst 
pour  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  nar- 
row-mouthed bottle,  either  too  much  at  once,  or 
none  at  all.  Shaksj)eare. 

She  stammers;  oh  what  grace  in  lisping  lies! 
If  she  says  nothing,  to  be  sure  she's  wise.    DiKyden. 

Lagean  juice, 
Which  stammering  tongues  and  stagg'rir.g  feet  pro- 
duce. Dryden. 
Cornelius  hoped  he  would  come  to  slammer  like 
Demosthenes.                                          Jlrbulhnot. 
Your  hearers  would  rather  you  should  be  less 
correct,  than  perpetually  stammering,  which  is  one 
of  the  worst  solecisms  in  rhetorick.  Swift. 

Sta'mmeher,  stam'rnur-ur.  n.  s.  [from 
stammer.]  One  who  speaks  with  hesi- 
tation. 

A  stammerer  cannot  with  moderation  hope  for 
the  gift  of  tongues,  or  a  peasant  to  become  learned 


as  Origen. 
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To  STAMP,  stamp,  v.  a.  [stam/ien,  Dut. 
stamfier,  Danish.] 

1.  To  strike   by  pressing  the  foot  hastily 
downward. 

If  Arcile  thus  deplore 
His  sufferings,  Palemon  yet  suffers  more: 
He  frets,  he  fume*,  he  stares,  he  stamps  Ihe  ground: 
The  hollow  tow'r  with  clamours  rings  arouud.  Dryd. 

2.  To  pound;  to  beat  as  in  a  mortar. 

I  took  the  calf  you  had  made,  burnt  it  with  fire, 

and  stamped  and  ground  it  very  small.  Dent. 

Some  apothecaries,  upon  stamping  of  coloquinti- 
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da,  have  been  put  into  a  great  scouring  by  the  va- 
pour only.  Bacon. 

3.  [estamfier,YY.  stamfiare,  Ital.  estamfiar, 
Spanish.]  Tb  impress  with  some  mark 
or  figure. 

Height  of  place  is  intended  only  to  stamp  the  en- 
dowments of  a  private  condition  with  lustre  and 
authority.  South. 

Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great; 
There,  stamped  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  com- 
plete. Pope. 

4.  To  fix  a  mark  by  impressing  it. 

Out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  made 
Your  holy  hat  be  stampt  on  the  king's  coin.  Shaksp. 

These  prodigious  conceits  in  nature  spring  out  of 
framing  abstracted  conceptions,  instead  of  those 
easy  and  primary  notions  which  nature  stamps  in 
all  men  of  common  sense.  Ligby. 

There  needs  no  positive  law  or  sanction  of  God 
to  stamp  an  obliquity  upon  such  a  disobedience. 

South. 

No  constant  reason  of  this  can  be  given,  but  from 
the  nature  of  man's  mind,  which  hath  this  notion  of 
a  deity  born  with  it,  and  stamped  upon  it;  or  is  of 
such  a  frame,  that  in  the  free  use  of  itself  it  will 
find  out  God.  Tillotson. 

Though  God  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of  him- 
self; though  he  has  stamped  no  original  characters 
on  our  minds  wherein  we  may  read  his  being;  yet, 
having  furnished  us  with  those  faculties  our  minds 
are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  himself  without 
witness.  Locke. 

What  titles  had  they  had,  if  nature  had  not 
Strove  hard  to  thrust  the  worst  deserving  first, 
And  stamped  the  noble  mark  of  eldership 
Upon  their  baser  metal?  Rowe. 

What  an  unspeakable  happiness  would  it  be  to  a 
man  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  if  he  had 
but  a  power  of  stamping  his  best  sentiments  upon 
his  memory  in  indelible  characters.  Watts. 

5.  To  make  by  impressing  a  mark. 

If  two  pennyweight  of  silver,  marked  with  a  cer- 
tain impression,  shall  here  in  England  be  equivalent 
to  three  pennyweight  marked  with  another  impres- 
sion, they  will  not  fail  to  stamp  pieces  of  that  fa- 
shion ;  and  quickly  carry  away  your  silver.    Locke. 

6.  To  mint;  to  form;  to  coin. 

We  are  bastards  all ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  1  was  stampt.  Shakspeare. 

To  Stamp,   stamp,  v.  n.  To   strike  the 
foot  suddenly  downward. 

What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  to  stamp,  and  swear, 
Upon  my  party!  Thou  cold  blooded  slave, 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side? 

Shakspeare. 

The  men  shall  howl  at  the  noise  of  the  stamping 

of  the  hoofs  of  his  strong  horses.  Jeremiah. 

There  is  such  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins  and 

vaults,  that,  if  you  stamp  but  a  little  louder  than 

ordinary,  you  hear  the  sound  repeated.      Addison. 

He  cannot  bear  th'  astonishing  delight, 
But  starts,  exclaims,  and  stamps,  and  raves,  and 
dies.  Dennis. 

They  got  to  the  top,  which  was  flat  and  even, 
and  stamping  upon  it,  they  found  it  was  hollow. 

Swift. 

Stamp,   stamp,    n.  s.   [estamfie,  French; 
stamfia,  Italian.] 

1.  Any  instrument  by   which  a  distinct 
and  lasting  impression  is  made. 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy: 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy.  Waller. 

'Tis  gold  so  pure, 
It  cannot  bear  the  stamp  without  allay.         Dryden. 

2.  A  mark  set  on  any  thing;  impression. 

But  to  the  pure  refined  ore 


The  stamp  of  kings  imparts  no  more 

Worth  than  the  metal  held  before.  Carew. 

That  sacred  name  gives  ornament  and  grace, 
And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metals  pass: 
'Twere  folly  now  a  stately  pile  to  raise, 
To  build  a  playhouse,  while  you  throw  down  plays. 

Dryden. 

Ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memory;  some  by  an 
object  affecting  the  senses  only;  others,  that  have 
more  than  once  offered  themselves,  have  yet  been 
little  taken  notice  of;  the  mind,  intent  only  on  one 
thing,  not  settling  the  stamp  deep  into  itself.  Locke. 

3.  A  thing  marked  or  stamped. 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers.  Shakspeare. 

4.  A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal;  a  pic- 
ture made  by  impression;  a  cut;  a  plate. 

At  Venice  they  put  out  very  curious  stamps  of  the 
several  edifices,  which  are  most  famous  for  their 
beauty  and  magnificence.  Jlddison. 

5.  A  mark  set  upon  things  that  pay  cus- 
tom to  the  government. 

Indeed  the  paper  stamp 
Did  very  much  his  genius  cramp; 
And  since  he  could  not  spend  his  fire, 
He  now  intended  to  retire.  Swift- 

6.  A  character  of  reputation,  good  or  bad, 
fixed  upon  any  thing. 

The  persons  here  reflected  upon  are  of  such  a  pe- 
culiar stamp  of  impiety,  that  they  seem  formed  into 
a  kind  of  diabolical  society  for  the  finding  out  new 
experiments  in  vice.  South. 

Where  reason  or  scripture  is  expressed  for  any 
opinion,  we  may  receive  it  as  of  divine  authority; 
but  it  is  not  the  strength  of  our  own  persuasions 
which  can  give  it  that  stamp.  Locke. 

7.  Authority;    currency;    value    derived 
from  any  suffrage  or  attestation. 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  that  which  is  obtruded  upon 
us,  that  an  adamant  suspends  the  attraction  of  the 
loadstone.  Brown. 

The  common  people  do  not  judge  of  vice  or  vir- 
tue by  the  morality  or  immorality,  so  much  as  by 
the  stamp  that  is  set  upon  it  by  men  of  figure 

V Estrange. 

8.  Make;  cast;  form. 

If  speaking  truth 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flatt'ry 
Such  attribution  should  this  Douglas  have, 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 

Shakspeare. 
When  one  man  of  an  exemplary  improbity  char- 
ges another  of  the  same  stamp  in  a  court  of  justice, 
he  lies  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  strong  suspi- 
cion. VEstrange. 
Let  a  friend  to  the  government  relate  to  him  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  gives  him  the  lie  in  every  look; 
but  if  one  of  his  own  stamp  should  tell  him  that  the 
king  of  Sweden  would  be  suddenly  at  Perth,  he 
hugs  himself  at  the  good  news.  Jlddison. 
A  king  of  heav'n's  own  stamp,  not  vulgar  make; 
Blessed  in  giving,  and  averse  to  take.  Harte. 
STA'MP&R,stamp'ur.98  n.s.  [from  stamfi.] 
An  instrument  of  pounding. 

From  the  stamping-mill  it  passeth  through  the 
crazing-mill ;  but  of  late  times  they  mostly  use  wet 
stampers.  Carew. 

Stan,  stan,  among  our  forefathers,  was 
the  termination  of  the  superlative  de- 
gi'ee:  so  Athelstan,  most  noble;  Be- 
stan,  the  best;  Leofstan,  the  dearest; 
Wistan,  the  wisest;  Dunstan,  the  high- 
est. Gibson's  Camden. 
To  STANCH,  stansh.?3  v.  a.  [estancher, 
French;  stagnare,  Italian.]  To  stop 
blood;  to  hinder  from  running. 

Iron  or  a  stone,  laid  to  the  neck,  doth  stanch  the 
bleeding  of  the  nose.  Bacon. 


Of  veins  of  earth  medicinal  are  terra  lemnia, 
terra  sigillata  communis,  and  bolus  armenus; 
whereof  terra  lemnia  is  the  chief:  the  virtues  of 
them  are  for  curing  of  wounds,  stanching  of  blood, 
and  stopping  of  fluxes  and  rheums.  Boron. 

Leeches,  inwardly  taken,  fasten  upon  the  veins, 
and  occasion  an  effusion  of  blood,  which  cannot  be 
easily  stanched.  Brown. 

He  fought  to  hinder  fighting,  and  assay'd 
To  stanch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the  vein. 

Dryden. 
To  Stanch,  stansh.  v.  n.  To  stop. 

A  woman  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and 
immediately  her  issue  stanched.  Luke. 

Stanch,  stansh.  adj.  [This  seems  to  come 
from  the  verb.] 

1.  Sound;  such  as  will  not  run  out. 

What  we  endeavoured  in  vain  may  be  perform- 
ed by  some  virtuoso,  that  shall  have  stancher  ves- 
sels, and  more  sunny  days.  Boyle. 

2.  Firm;  sound  of  principle;  trusty;  hear- 
ty; determined. 

The  standing  absurdity,  without  the  belief  of 
which  no  man  is  reckoned  a  stanch  churchman,  is, 
that  there  is  a  calf's- head  club.  Jlddison. 

In  politicks,  I  hear,  you're  stanch, 
Directly  bent  against  the  French.  Prior. 

They  mean  to  convince,  not  the  grovelling  herd 
or  giddy  populace,  but  the  grave  and  stanch  men 
of  sobriety  and  firmness.  Walerland. 

Each  staunch  polemick,  stubborn  as  a  rock, 
Each  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Locke, 
Came  whip  and  spur.  Pope. 

3.  In  this  sense  is  used  a  stanch  hound. 
A  dog  that  follows  the  scent  without 
errour  or  remissness. 

4.  Strong;  not  to  be  broken. 
If  I  knew 

What  hoop  would  hold  us  stanch  from  edge  to  edge 

0'  th'  world,  I  would  pursue  it.  Shakspeare. 

You  will  lose  their  love:  this  is  to  be  kept  stanch, 

and  carefully  watched.  Locke. 

Sta'ncher,  stansh'ur.  n.  s.  [from  stanch.'] 

One  that  stops  blood. 
Sta'nchion,   stan'shun.  n.   s.   [estancon, 

French.]   A  prop;  a  support. 

Sta'nchless,  siansh'le.s.  adj.  [from 
stanch.]  Not  to  be  stopped. 

There  grows, 
In  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands.     Shaksp. 
She  unto  Scythia  sent,  for  hunger  him  to  gnaw, 
And  thrust  her  down  his  throat,  into  his  stanchless 
maw.  Drayton. 

To  STAND,  stand,  v.  n.  preterit  I  stood, 
I  have  stood,  [ytanban,  Gothick  and 
Saxon;  staen,  Dutch;  stare,  Italian; 
estar,  Spanish;  stare,  Latin.] 

1.  To  be  upon  the  feet;  not  to  sit,  kneel, 

or  lie  down. 

The  absolution  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest 
alone-standing.  the  people  still  kneeling. 

Common  Prayer. 

.  To  be  not  demolished  or  overthrown. 

What  will  they  then?  what  but  unbuild 
A  living  temple,  built  by  faith  to  stand?      Milton. 

3.  To  be  placed  as  an  edifice. 

This  poet's  tomb  stood  on  the  otner  side  of  Na- 
ples, which  looks  towards  Vesuvio.  Jlddison- 

4.  To  remain  erect;  not  to  fall. 

To  stand  or  fall, 
Free  in  thine  own  arbitrement  it  lies.  Milton, 

Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturn'd, 
And  fiery  foaming  steeds;  what  sUod,  recoil  d 
O'erwearied  through  the  faint  Satanick  host, 
Defensive  scarce;  or,  with  pale  fear  surPnsI^., 
Fled  ignominious 


Milton 


ST  A 


ST  A 


ST  A 


5.  To  become  erect. 

Mute,  and  amaz'd,  my  hair  with  horror  stood; 
Fear  shrunk  my  senses,  and  congeal'd  my  blood 

.  Dryden. 

Her  hair  stood  up;  convulsive  rage  possess'd 
Her  trembling  limbs.  Dryden. 

6.  To  stop;  to  halt;  not  to  go  forward. 

The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to  stand; 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak.    Shaksp. 

Sun  in  Gideon  stand, 
And  thou  moon  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon.  Milton. 

Mortal,  who  this  forbidden  path 
In  arms  presum'st  to  tread,  I  charge  thee  stand, 
And  ted  thy  name.  Dryden. 

7.  To  be  at   a   stationary  point,  without 
progress  or  regression. 

This  nation  of  Spain  runs  a  race  still  of  empire, 
when  all  other  states  of  Christendom  stand  at  a  stay. 

Bacon . 

Immense  the  pow'r,  immense  were  the  demand; 
Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand?    Pope. 

8.  To  be  in  a  state  of  firmness,  not  vacil- 
lation. 

Commonwealths  by  virtue  ever  stood.       Davies. 

My  mind  on  its  own  centre  stands  unmov'd, 
And  stable  as  the  fabrick  of  the  world, 
Propt  on  itself.  Dryden. 

9.  To  be  in  any  posture  of  resistance  or 

defence.  • 

Seeing  how  lothly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  uunatVal  purpose,  in  fell  motion 
With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body.  Shakspeare. 

From  enemies  heav'n  keep  your  majesty; 
And  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  rail. 

Shakspeare. 

10.  To  be  in  a  state  of  hostility,   to  keep 
the  ground. 

If  be  would  presently  yield,  Barbarossa  promised 
to  let  him  go  free;  but  if  he  should  stand  upon  his 
defence,  he  threatened  to  make  him  repent  his  fool- 
ish hardiness  Knolles. 
he  king  granted  the  Jews  to  gather  themselves 
together,  and  stand  for  their  life.  Esther. 

We  are  often  constrained  to  stand  alone  against 
the  strength  of  opinion.  Brown. 

It  was  by  the  sword  they  should  die,  if  they  stood 
upon  defence;  and  by  the  halters  if  they  should 
yield  Hayward. 

11.  Not  to  yield;  not   to  fly;  not  to  give 
way. 

Who  before  him  stood  so  to  it?  for  the  Lord 
brought  his  enemies  unto  him.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.       Eph. 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  put  in  safety, 
whether  they  stood  to  it  or  ran  away.  Bacon. 

12.  To  stay;  not  to  fly. 

Then  the  lightning-loving  deity  cast 
A  foule  flight  on  my  soldiers:  nor  stood  fast 
One  man  of  all.  Chapman. 

At  the  soldierly  word  stand,  the  flyers  halted  a 
little.  Clarendon. 

13.  To  be  placed  with  regard  to  rank,  or 
order. 

Amongst  liquids  endued  with  this  quality  of  re- 
laxing, warm  water  stands  first.  Arbulhnot. 

Theology  would  truly  enlarge  the  mind,  were  it 
studied  with  that  freedom  and  that  sacred  charity 
which  it  teaches:  let  this  therefore  stand  always 
chief.  Watts. 

14.  To  remain  in  the  present  state. 

If  meat  make  my  brother  offend,  1  will  eat  no 
flesh  while  the  world  standeth.  1  Corint/iians. 

That  sots  and  knaves  should  be  so  vain 
To  wish  their  vile  resemblance  may  remain; 
And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  request, 
To  future  days  h  libel  or  a  jest!  Dryden. 

15.  [estar,  Spanish.]  To  be  in  any  parti- 


cular state;  to  be  emphatically  express- 
ed. 

The  sea, 
Aw'd  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 
Divided.  Milton. 

Accomplish  what  your  signs  foreshow: 
I  stand  resign'd,  and  am  prepar'd  to  go.      Dryden. 

He  struck  the  snakes,  and  stood  again 
New  sex'd,  and  straight  recover'd  into  man.  Jlddis. 

They  expect  to  be  favoured,  who  stand  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  one  of  those  qualifications  that  belong 
to  him.  Jltlerburij. 

Some  middle  prices  shew  us  in  what  proportion 
the  value  of  their  lands  stood,  in  regard  to  those  of 
our  own  country  Jirbuthnol. 

God,  who  sees  all  things  intuitively,  does  not 
want  these  helps:  he  neither  stands  in  need  of  lo- 
girk,  nor  uses  it.  Baker. 

Persian^  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound 

Pope- 

Narrow  capacities,  imagining  the  great  capable 
of  being  disconcerted  by  little  occasions,  frame 
their  malignant  fables  accordingly,  and  stand  de- 
tected by  it,  as  by  an  evident  mark  of  ignorance. 

Pope. 

16.  Not   to  become   void;  to  remain    in 
force. 

God  was  not  ignorant  that  the  judges,  whose  sen- 
tence in  matters  of  controversy  he  ordained  should 
stand,  oftentimes  would  be  deceived.  Hooker. 

A  thing  within  my  bosom  telis  me, 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand.  Shaksp. 

I  will  punish  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  my 
word  shall  surely  stand  against  you  for  evil.       Jer. 

My  mercy  will  1  keep  for  him,  and  my  covenant 
shall  stand  fast  with  him.  Psalms. 

.  7.   To  consist;  to  have  its  being  or  es- 
sence. 

That  could  not  make  him,  that  did  the  service, 
perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,  which 
stood  only  in  meats  and  drinks.  Hebrews. 

18.  To  be  with  respect  to  terms  of  a  con- 
tract. 

The  hirelings  stands  at  a  certain  wages.    Carew. 

19.  To  have  a  place. 

If  it  stand 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremes!  means, 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions.  Shakspeare. 

My  very  enemy's  dog, 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire.  Shakspeare. 

This  excellent  man,  who  stood  not  on  the  advan- 
tage ground  before,  provoked  men  of  ail  quali- 
ties. Clarendon. 

Chariots  wing'd 
From  th'  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  of  old 
Myriads.  Milton. 

20.  To  be  in  any  state  at  the  time  present. 
Opprest  nature  sleeps: 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balrn'd  thy  broken  senses, 
Which  stand  in  hard  cure.  Shakspeare. 

So  it  stands;  and  this  1  fear  at  last, 
Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck. 

Shakspeare. 
All  which  grace 
I  now  will  amplify,  and  tell  what  case 
Thy  household  stands  in.  Chapman. 

Our  company  assembled,  I  said,  My  dear  friends! 
let  us  know  ourselves,  and  how  it  standeth  with  us. 
,  Bacon 

Gardiner  was  made  king's  solicitor,  and  the  pa- 
tent, formerly  granted  to  Saint  John,  stood  revoked. 

Clarendon. 
Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears? 

.Milton 
As  things  now  stand  with  us,  we  have  no  power 
to  do  good  after  that  illustrious  manner  our  Saviour 
did-  Calamy. 

21.  To  be  in  a  permanent  state. 
The  broil  doubtful  long  stood, 


As  two  spent  swimmers  that  do  cling  together, 
And  choke  their  art.  Shakspeare 

I  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoice, 
And  all  the  blest  stand  fast.  Milton. 

22.  To   be  with   regard  to  condition  or 
fortune. 

I  stand  in  need  of  one  whose  glories  may 
Redeem  my  crimes,  ally  me  to  his  fame.     Dryden. 

23.  To  have  any  particular  respect. 
Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out, 

Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conj'ring  the  moon 
To  stand's  auspicious  mistress.  Shakspeare- 

An  utter  unsuitableness  disobedience  has  to  the 
relation  which  man  necessarily  stands  in  towards  his 
Maker.  South. 

2  4.   To  be  without  action. 

A  philosopher  disputed  with  Adrian  the  empe- 
ror, and  did  it  but  weakly:  one  of  his  friends,  tl  at 
stood  by,  said,  Methinks  you  were  not  like  yourself 
last  day  in  argument  with  the  emperor;  I  could 
have  answered  better  myself.  Why,  said  the  phi- 
losopher, would  you  have  me  contend  with  him  that 
commands  thirty  legions?  hucon. 

2  5.   To  depend;   to  rest;  to  be  supported. 

This  reply  standeth  all  by  conjectures.    WTiitgift. 

The  presbyterians  of  the  kirk,  less  forv  aid  to 
declare  their  opinion  in  the  former  point,  stand 
upon  the  latter  only.  Sandirson. 

He  that  will  know,  must  by  the  connection  of  the 
proofs  see  the  truth  and  the  ground  it  stands  on. 

Locke. 

26.  To  be  with  regard  to  state  of  mind. 
Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not:  commune  with  your 

own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  still.  Psalms. 

I  desire  to  be  present,  and  change  my  voict .  for 

I  stand  in  doubt  cf  you.  Galatians. 

27.  To  succeed;   to  be  acquitted;   to  be 
safe. 

Readers,  by  whose  judgment  I  would  stand  or 
fall,  would  not  be  such  as  are  acquainted  only  with 
the  French  and  ItaliaB  criticks.  Spectator. 

28.  To  be  with  respect  to  any  particular. 
Caesar  entreats 

Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st, 
Further  than  he  is  Caesar.  Shakspeare. 

To  heav'n  I  do  appeal, 
I  have  lov'd  my  king  and  commonweal; 
As  for  my  wife,  1  know  not  how  it  stands. 

Shakspeare. 

29.  To  be  resolutely  of  a  party. 
The  cause  must  be  presumed  as  good  on  our  part 

as  on  theirs,  till  it  be  decided  who  have  stood  for 
the  truth,  and  who  for  error.  Hooker. 

Shall  we  sound  him? 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us.       Shaksp. 

It  remains, 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country.  Shakspeare. 

30.  To  be  in  a  place;   to  be  representa- 
tive. 

Chiton  said  that  kings'  friends  and  favourites  were 
like  casting  counters,  that  sometimes  stood  for  one, 
sometimes  for  ten.  Bacon. 

1  will  not  trouble  myself,  whether  these  names 
stand  for  the  same  thing,  or  really  include  one 
another.  Locke. 

Their  language  being  scanty,  had  no  words  in  it 
to  stand  for  a  thousand-  Locke. 

31.  To  remain;  to  be  fixed. 
Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like 

men,  be  strong.  1  Corinthians. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest! 
Measur'd  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fixed.  Milton 

2.  To  hold  a  course  at  sea. 

Behold  on  Laiian  shores  a  foreign  prince! 
From  the  same  parts  of  heav'n  his  na\y  stands, 
To  (he  same  parts  on  earth  his  army  lands.  Ih-yden 

Full  for  the  port  the  Ithacensians  stand, 
And  furl  their  sails,  and  issue  on  the  land.      Pope. 
i3.  To  have  direction   toward   any  local 
point. 
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The  wand  did  not  really  stand  to  the  metals, 
when  placed  under  it,  or  the  metalline  veins.  Boyle. 

34.  To  offer  as  a  candidate. 

He  stood  to  be  elected  one  of  the  proctors  for  the 
university.  Sanderson's  Life. 

35.  To  place  himself;  to  be  placed. 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 

An  army  of  good  words;  and  1  do  know 
A  many  fools  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.  Shakspeare. 

He  was  commanded  by  the  duke  to  stand  aside 
and  expect  his  answer.  Knolles. 

I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you,  to  shew  you 
the  Lord's  word,  Deuteronomy. 

Stand  by  when  he  is  going.  Swift. 

36.  To  stagnate;  not  to  flow. 

Where  Ufens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands, 
Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  stands        Dryden. 

37.  To  be  with  respect  to  chance. 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 

As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on, 

For  my  affection.  Shakspeare. 

Each  thinks  he  stands  fairest  for  the  great  lot, 
and  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  golden  number. 

Spectator. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  practice  at 
the  bar,  and  stood  fair  for  the  first  vacancy  on  the 
bench.  Rowe. 

38.  To  remain  satisfied. 

Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stand  so 
firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  olf  my 
opinion  so  easily.  Shakspeare. 

39.  To  be  without  motion. 

I'll  tell  you  who  time  ambles  withal,  who  time 
gallops  withal. — Whom  stands  it  still  withal? — 
With  lawyers  in  the  vacation;  for  they  sleep  be- 
tween term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  time  moves.  Shakspeare. 

40.  To  make  delay. 

They  will  suspect  they  shall  make  but  small  pro- 
gress, if,  in  the  books  they  read,  they  must  stand  to 
examine  and  unravel  every  argument.  Locke. 

41.  To  insist;  to  dwell  with  many  words, 
or  much  pertinacity. 

To  stand  upon  every  point,  and  be  curious  in 
particulars,  belongeth  to  the  first  author  of  the 
story.  2  Maccabees. 

It  is  so  plain  that  it  needeth  not  to  be  stood  upon. 

Bacon. 

42.  To  be  exposed. 

Have  I  lived  to  stand  in  the  taunt  of  one  that 
makes  fritters  of  English?  Shakspeare. 

43.  To  persist;  to  persevere. 

Never  stand  in  a  lie  when  thou  art  accused,  but 
ask  pardon  and  make  amends.  Taylor. 

The  emperor,  standing  upon  the  advantage  he 
had  got  by  the  seizure  of  their  fleet,  obliged  them 
to  deliver.  Gulliver. 

Hath  the  prince  a  full  commission, 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon?      Shaksp. 

44.  To  persist  in  a  claim. 

45.  To  adhere;  to  abide. 

Despair  would  stand  to  the  sword, 
To  try  what  friends  would  do,  or  fate  afford. 

Daniel. 

46.  To  be  consistent. 

His  faithful  people,  whatsoever  they  rightly  ask, 
the  same  shall  they  receive,  so  far  as  may  stand 
with  the  glory  of  God,  and  their  own  everlasting 
good;  unto  either  of  which  it  is  no  virtuous  man's 
purpose  to  seek  any  thing  prejudicial.  Hooker. 

Some  instances  of  fortune  cannot  stand  with  some 
others;  but  if  you  desire  this,  you  must  lose  that. 

Taylor. 

It  stood  with  reason  that  they  should  be  rewarded 
liberally  out  of  their  own  labours,  since  they  re- 
ceived pay.  Davies. 

Sprightly  youth  and  close  application  will  hardly 
stand  together.  Felton. 

47.  To  be  put  aside  with  disregard. 


We  make  all  our  addresses  to  the  promises,  hug 
and  caress  them,  and  in  the  interim  let  the  com- 
mands stand  by  neglected.  Decay  of  Piety. 

48.  To  Stand  by.     To  support;  to  de- 
fend; not  to  desert. 

The  ass  hoped  the  dog  would  stand  by  him,  if 
set  >'pon  by  the  wolf.  L,Estrange. 

If  we  meet  with  a  repulse,  we  must  throw  off  the 
fox's  skin,  and  put  on  the  lion's;  come,  gentlemen, 
you'll  stand  by  me.  Dryden. 

Our  good  works  will  attend  and  stand  by  us  at 
the  hour  of  death.  Calamy. 

49.  To  Stand  by.    To  be  present,  with- 
out being  an  actor. 

Margaret's  curse  is  fall'n  upon  our  heads, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  kill'd  her  son. 

Shakspeare. 

50.  To    Stand    by.     To    repose    on;    to 
rest  in. 

The  world  is  inclined  to  stand  by  the  Arundelian 
marble.  Pope. 

5  1.    To  Stand/cu-.  To  propose  one's  sell 
a  candidate. 

How  many  stand  for  consulships? — three:  but 
'tis  thought  of  every  one  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

Shakspeare. 

If  they  were  jealous  that  Coriolanus  had  a  de- 
sign oo  their  liberties  when  he  stood  for  the  con- 
sulship, it  was  but  just  that  they  should  give  him  a 
repulse.  Dennis. 

52.  To  Stand  for.    To  maintain;  to  pro- 
fess to  support. 

Those  which  stood  for  the  presbytery  thought 
their  cause  had  more  sympathy  with  the  discipline 
of  Scotland,  than  the  hierarchy  of  England.  Bacon 

Freedom  we  all  stand  for.  Ben  Jonsvn. 

53.  To  Stand  off.  To  keep  at  a  distance. 
Stand  off,  and  let  me  take  my  fill  of  death.  Dryd. 

54.  To  Stand  off.    Not  to  comply. 
*  Stand  no  more  off, 

But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires.     Shakspeare. 

55.  To  Stand  off.    To  forbear  friendship 
or  intimacy. 

Our  bloods  pour'd  altogether 
Would  quite  confound  distinction;  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.  Shakspeare. 

Such  behaviour  frights  away  friendship,  and 
makes  it  stand  off  in  dislike  and  aversion.    Collier. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  than  an 
acquaintance  with  God,  we  stand  off  from  it,  and 
will  not  be  templed  to  embrace  it.  Atterbury. 

56.  To  Stand  off.    To  have  relief;  to  ap- 
pear protuberant  or  prominent. 

Picture  is  best  when  it  standeth  off,  as  if  it  were 
carved;  and  sculpture  is  best  when  it  appeareth  so 
tender  as  if  it  were  painted;  when  there  is  such  a 
softness  in  the  limbs,  as  if  not  a  chissel  had  hewed 
them  out  of  stone,  but  a  pencil  had  drawn  and 
stroked  them  in  oil.  Wotton. 

57.  To  Stand  out.     To  hold  resolution; 
to  hold  a  post;  not  to  yield  a  point. 

King  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  to  Rome;  his  spirit  is  come  in, 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church.    Shaksp. 

Pomtinius  knows  not  you. 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traiterous  terms. 

BenJonson. 
Let  not  men  flatter  themselves,  that  though  they 
find  it  difficult  at  present  to  combat  and  stand  out 
against  an  ill  practice,  yet  that  old  age  would  do 
that  for  them,  which  they  in  their  youth  could 
never  find  in  their  hearts  to  do  for  themselves. 

South. 
Scarce  can  a  good-natured  man  refuse  the  com- 
pliance with  the  solicitations  of  his  company,  and 
stand  out  against  the  raillery  of  his  familiars. 

Rogers. 

58.  To  Stand  out.     Not  to  comply;  to 
secede. 

Thou  shalt  see  me  at  Tullus'  face: 
What,  art  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out?  Shakspeare. 


If  the  ladies  will  stand  out,  let  them  remember 
that  the  jury  is  not  all  agreed.  Dryden. 

59.  To  Stand  out.     To  be  prominent  or 
protuberant. 

Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness.  Psalms. 

60.  To  Stand  to.    To  ply;  to  persevere. 

Palinurus  cried  aloud, 
What  gusts  of  weather  from  that  gathering  cloud 
My  thoughts  presage!  ere  that  the  tempest  roars, 
Stand  to  your  tackles,  mates,  and  stretch  your  oars. 

Dryden. 

61.  To  Stand  to.     To  remain  fixed  in  a 
purpose. 

He  that  will  pass  his  land, 
As  I  have  mine,  may  set  his  band 
And  heart  unto  this  deed,  when  he  hath  read; 
And  make  the  purchase  spread 
To  both  our  goods,  if  lie  to  it  will  stand.      Herbert. 
I  still  stand  to  it,  that  this  is  his  sense,  as  will 
appear  from  the  design  of  his  words.     Stilliiigjieet. 

62.  To  Stand  to.  To  abide  by  a  contract 
or  assertion. 

As  1  have  no  reason  to  stand  to  the  award  of  my 
enemies,  so  neither  dare  I  trust  the  partiality  of  my 
friends.  Dryden. 

63.  To  Stand   under.     To   undergo;  to 
sustain. 

If  you  unite  in  your  complaints, 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  th«m.  Shakspeare. 

t>4.    To  Stand  up.     To  erect  one's  self; 
to  rise  from  sitting. 

65.  To  Stand  ufi.     To  rise  in  order  to 
gain  notice. 

When  the  accusers  stood  up,  they  brought  none 
accusation  of  such  things  as  I  supposed.  Acts. 

66.  To  Stand  ufi.    To  make  a  party. 
When  we  stood  up  about  the  corn,  he  himself 

stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many-headed  monster. 

Shakspeare . 

67.  To  Stand  ufion.    To  concern;  to  in- 
terest.    An  impersonal  sense. 

Does  it  not  stand  me  now  upon?  Shakspeare. 

The  king  knowing  well  that  it  stood  him  upon, 
by  how  much  the  more  he  had  hitherto  protracted 
the  time,  by  so  much  the  sooner  to  dispatch  with 
the  rebels  Bacon. 

It  stands  me  much  upon 
T'  enervate  this  objection.  Hudibras. 

Does  it  not  stand  them  upon,  to  examine  upon 
what  grounds  they  presume  it  to  be  a  revelation 
from  God?  Locke. 

68.  To  Stand  ufion.     To  value;  to  take 
pride. 

Men  stand  very  much  upon  the  reputation  of 
their  understandings,  and  of  all  things  hate  to  be 
accounted  fools:  the  best  way  to  avoid  this  imputa- 
tion is  to  be  religious.  Tillotson. 

We  highly  esteem  and  stand  much  upon  our  birth, 
though  we  derive  nothing  from  our  ancestors  but  our 
bodies;  and  it  is  useful  to  improve  this  advantage, 
to  imitate  their  good  examples.  Ray. 

69.  To  Stand  ufion.     To  insist. 

A  rascally,  yea-forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a  gentle* 
man  in  hand,  and  then  startd  upon  security. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Stand,  stand,  v.  a. 

1.  To  endure;  to  resist  without  flying  or 

yielding. 

None  durst  stand  him; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  he  flew. 

Shakspeare . 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his 

breast.  Dryden. 

Oh!  had  bounteous  heav'n 

Bestow'd  Hippolitus  on  Phaedra's  arms, 

So  had  I  stood  the  shock  of  .ingry  fate.  Smith. 

That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end, 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend, 
The  damning  critick.  Fop*. 
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2.  To  await;  to  abide;  to  suffer. 

Bid  him  disband  the  legions, 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  publick  censure, 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate. 

Addison. 

3.  To  keep;  to  maintain:   with  ground. 

Turning  at  the  length,  he  stood  his  ground, 
And  miss'd  his  friend.  Dryden. 

Stand,  stand,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  station;   a   place    where    one    waits 
standing. 

I  have  found  you  out  a  stand  most  fit, 
Where  you  may  have  such  'vantage  on  the  duke, 
He  shall  not  pass  you.  Sliakspeare. 

In  this  covert  will  we  make  a  stand, 
Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer.      Sliakspeare. 

Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herds.  Milton. 

The  princely  Inerarch 
In  their  bright  stand  there  left  his  pow'rs  to  seize 
Possession  of  the  garden.  Milton. 

The  male  bird,  whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her 
eggs,  generally  taKCs  his  stand  upon  a  neighbouring 
bough,  and  diverts  her  with  his  songs  during  her 
sitting.  Spectator. 

I  took  my  stand  upon  an  eminence  which  was 
appointed  for  a  general  rendezvous  of  these  female 
carriers,  to  look  into  their  several  ladings  Spectator. 

Three  persons  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assas- 
sinate Timoleon,  as  he  was  offering  up  his  devo- 
tions in  a  certain  temple:  in  order  to  it,  they  took 
their  several  stands  in  the  most  convenient  places. 

Addison. 

When  just  as  by  her  stand  Arsaces  past, 
The  window  by  design  or  chance  fell  down, 
And  to  his  view  expos'd  her  blushing  beauties. 

Roice. 

The  urchin  from  his  private  stand 
Took  aim,  and  shot  with  all  his  strength.        Swift. 

2.  Rank;  post;  station.     Not  used. 

Father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 
So  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend.       Daniel. 

3.  A  stop;  a  halt. 

A  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing; 
If  any  air  of  musick  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze  Sliaksp. 

The  earl  of  Northampton  followed  the  horse  so 
closely,  that  they  made  a  stand,  when  he  furiously 
charged  aud  routed  them.  Clarendon. 

Once  more  the  fleeting  soul  came  back, 
T'  inspire  the  mortal  frame, 
And  in  the  body  took  a  doubtful  stand, 
Hov'ring  like  expiring  flame, 
That  mounts  and  falls  by  turns.  Drxjden. 

At  every  turn  she  made  a  little  stand, 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rose.  Dryden. 

4.  Stop;  interruption. 

The  greatest  part  of  trade  is  driven  by  young 
merchants,  upon  borrowing  at  interest;  so  as,  if  the 
usurer  either  call  in  or  keep  back  his  money,  there 
will  ensue  presently  a  great  stand  of  trade.    Bacon. 

Should  this  circulation  cease,  the  formation  of 
bodies  would  be  at  an  end,  and  nature  at  a  perfect 
stand.  Woodward. 

5.  The  act  of  opposing. 

We  are  come  off 
Like  Romans;  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire.  Sliakspeare. 

6.  Hi^ncsi  mark;  stationary  point;  point 
from  which  the  next  motion  is  regres- 
sive. 

Our  sons  but  the  same  things  can  wish  and  do; 
Vice  is  at  stand,  and  at  the  highest  flow: 
Then,  satire,  spread  thy  sails;  take  all  the  winds 
can  blow.  Dryden. 

In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  days  are  at  a 
stand,  with  little  variation  of  length  or  shortness; 
because  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  sun  partakes 
more  i>f  a  right  line  than  of  a  spiral  Dryden. 

The  sea,  since  the  memory  of  all  ages,  hath  con- 
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tinued  at  a  stand,  without  considerable  variation. 

Bentley. 
A  point  beyond  which  one  cannot  pro- 
ceed. 

F.very  part  of  what  we  would, 
Must  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

Sliakspeare. 
When  fam'd  Farelst  this  little  wonder  drew, 
Flora  vouch^af 'd  the  growing  work  to  view; 
Finding  'be  painter's  science  at  a  stand. 
The  goddess  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand; 
And  finishing  the  piece,  she  smiling  said, 
Behold  one  work  of  mine  that  ne'er  shall  fade. 

Prior. 

8.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  embarrassment; 
hesitation. 

A  fool  may  so  far  imitate  the  mien  of  a  wise 
man,  as  at  first  to  put  a  body  to  a  stand  what  to 
ra a k e  of  h  i  1 1 1 .  L '  Estrange. 

The  ueil-shap'd  changeling  is  a  man,  has  a  ra- 
tional soul,  though  it  appear  not:  this  is  past  doubt. 
Make  the  ears  a  little  longer,  then  you  begin  to 
boggle:  make  the  face  yet  uarrower,  and  then  you 
are  at  a  stand.  Locke. 

9.  A  frame  or  table  on  which  vessels  are 
placed. 

Such  squires  are  only  fit  for  country  towns, 
To  stink  of  ale,  and  dust  a  stand  with  clowns; 
Who,  to  be  chosen  for  the  land's  protectors, 
Tope  and  get  drunk  before  the  wise  electors.  Dryd. 

After  supper  a  stand  was  brought  in,  with  a  brass 
vessel  full  of  wine,  of  which  he  that  pleased  might 
drink;  but  no  liquor  was  forced.  Dryden. 

STAND  ARD,  stan'dard.  n.  s.  [estendart, 

French.] 

1.  An  ensign  in  war,  particularly  the  en- 
sign of  the  horse. 

His  armies,  in  the  following  day, 
On  those  fair  plains  their  standards  proud  display. 

Fairfax. 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  night, 
Yours  be  th'  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge. 

Milton. 

Behold  Camillas  loaded  home 

With  standards  well  redeem'd,   and  foreign  foes 

o'ercome .  Dryden. 

To  their  common  standard  they  repair; 

The  nimble  horsemen  scour  the  fields  of  air.  Dryd. 

2.  [from  stand.~]  That  which  is  of  un- 
doubted authority;  that  which  is  the 
test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 

The  dogmatist  gives  the  lie  to  all  dissenting  ap- 
prehenders,  and  proclaims  his  judgment  the  fittest 
intellectual  standard.  Glanville. 

The  heavenly  motions  are  more  stated  than  the 
terrestrial  models,  and  are  both  originals  and 
standards.  Holder. 

Our  measures  of  length  I  cannot  call  standards; 
for  standard  measures  must  be  certain  and  fixed. 

Holder. 

When  people  have  brought  right  and  wrong  to  a 
false  standard,  there  follows  an  envious  malevo- 
lence. UEstrange. 

The  Romans  made  those  times  the  standard  of 
their  wit,  when  they  subdued  the  world.         Sprat. 

From  these  ancient  standards  1  descend  to  our 
own  historians.  Fcltun. 

When  i  shall  propose  the  siardard  whereby  I 
give  judgment,  any  may  easily  inform  himself  of 
the  quantity  and  measure  of  it.  H  oodward- 

The  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  pro- 
priety, and  correctness  of  speech,  evf r  since  con- 
tinued the  worst  school  in  England  for  that  acruin- 
plishmcnt.  Swift. 

First  follow  nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same.   Pope- 

3.  That  which  has  oeen  tried  by  the  pro- 
per test. 

The  English  tongue,  if  refined  to  a  certain  stan- 
dard, perhaps  might  be  fixed  for  ever  Swift 

In  comely  rank  call  ev'ry  merit  forth; 
Imprint  on  ev'ry  act  its  standard  worth.  Prior. 
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4.  A  settled  rate. 

That  precise  weight  and  fineness,  by  law  appro- 
priated to  the  pieces  of  each  denomination,  is  called 
tin   standard.  Lccke. 

The  device  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  profound,  in 
making  farms  of  a  standard,  that  is,  maintained 
with  such  a  proportion  of  lands  as  may  breed  a 
subject  to  live  in  plenty.  Bacon. 

A  standard  might  be  made,  under  which  no 
horse  should  be  used  for  draught:  this  would  en- 
large the  breed  of  horses.  Temple. 

Hy  the  prest-nt  standard  of  the  coinage,  sixty- 
two  shillings  is  coined  oul  of  one  pound  weight  of 
silver.  Arbntlmot. 

5.  A  standing  stem  or  tree. 
A  standard  of  a  damask  rose,  with  the  root  on, 

was  set  upright  in  an  earthen  pan,  full  of  fair  water, 
half  a  foot  under  the  wafer,  the  standard  being 
more  than  two  foot  above  it.  Bacon. 

Plant  fruit  of  all  sorts  and  standard,  mural,  or 
shrubs  which  lose  their  leaf.  Evelyn. 

In  France,  part  of  their  gardens  is  laid  out  for 
flowers,  others  for  fruits;  some  standards,  some 
against  walls.  Temple. 

Sta'ndardbearer,  stan'dard-ba-rur.  n.s. 
[standard  and  beur.~\     One  who  bears 
a  standard  or  ensign. 
They  shall  be  as  when  a  standardbearer  fainteth. 

Isaiah. 
These  are  the  standardbearers  in  our  contending 
armies,  the  dwarfs  and  squires  who  carry  the  im- 
presses of  the  giants  or  knights.  Spectator. 
Sta'ndcrop,  stand'krop.  n.  s.  [yermicu- 
laris,  Latin.]  An  herb.  Ainsivorth. 
Sta'ndel,  stan'del.  n.  s.  [from  stand. ~^  A 
tree  of  long  standing. 

The  Druinians  were  nettled  to  see  the  princely 
slandel  of  their  royal  oak  return  with  a  branch  of 
willows.  Howel. 

STA'NDER,    stand'ur."8     n.    s.     [from 
stand.l 

1.  One  who  stands. 

2.  A  tree  that  has  stood  long. 

The  young  spring  was  pitifully  nipt  and  over- 
trodden  by  very  beasts;  and  also  the  fairest  standers 
of  all  were  rooted  up  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Ascham. 

3.  Stander  by.     One  present;  a  mere 
spectator. 

Explain  some  statute  of  the  land  to  the  standers 
by.  Hooker . 

1  would  not  be  a  stander  by  to  bear 
My  sovereign  mistress  ciouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken.  Shakspeare. 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not 
for  any  standers  by  to  curtail  his  oaths  Sliaksp. 

The  standers  by  see  dearly  this  event, 
All  parties  say  they're  sure,  yet  all  oissent.  Denh. 

The  standers  by  suspected  her  to  be  a  duchess. 

Addison. 

Sta'ndergrass,  stand'ur-gras.  n.  s.  [sa- 
tyrion,  Latin.]  An  herb.  AinawortA. 
Sta'nding,    stand'ing.    part.    adj.    [from 

stand. ^ 
I.  Settled;  established;  not  temporary. 
Standing  .<rinies  have  the  plate  of  subjects,  and 
the  government  depends  upon  the  eont  Died  and 
discontented  humours  of  the  soldiers.  Temple. 

Laugh'd  :»!!  the  pow'rs  u>  o  favour  tyranny, 
And  all  lb.  Handing  army  of  the  sky.  Dryden. 
Money  being  looked  upon  as  the  standing  mea- 
sure of  other  commodities,  men  consider  it  as  a 
standing  measure;  though,  when  it  has  varied  its 
quantity,  il  is  not  so.  Locke. 

Thus  doth  he  ad>isc  them  to  erect  among  them- 
selves standing  courts  by  consent.  KelUeworUi. 
Such  a  one,  by  pietending  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  herd,  becomes  a  standing  object  of  rail- 
lery. Addison. 
The  common  standing  rules  of  the  gospel  are  a 
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more  powerful  means  of  conviction  than  any  mi- 
racle. Jltterbury. 

Great  standing  miracle  that  heav'n  assign 'd! 
'Tis  only  thinking  gives  this  turn  of  mind.      Pope. 

2.  Lasting;  not  transitory. 

The  landlord  had  swelled  his  body  to  a  pro- 
digious size,  and  worked  up  his  complexion  to  a 
standing  crimson  Jlddison. 

3.  Stagnant;  not  running. 

He  turued  the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water. 

Psalms. 
This  made  their  flowing  shrink 
From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb.  Milton 

4.  Fixed;  not  moveable. 

There's  his  chamber, 
His  standing  bed  and  truckle  bed.  Shakspeare. 
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Sta'nding,    standing.*1 
stand.] 

1.  Continuance;  long  possession  of^an  of- 
fice, character,  or  place. 

Nothing  had  been  more  easy  than  to  command  a 
patron  of  a  long  standing.  Dryden. 

Although  the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  Egypt 
was  formerly  sea;  yet  this  tract  of  land  is  as  old  and 
of  as  long  a  standing,  as  any  upon  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Woodward. 

I  wish  your  fortune  had  enabled  you  to  have  con- 
tinued longer  in  the  university,  till  you  were  of  ten 
year>  standing.  Swift. 

2.  Station;  place  to  stand  in. 

Suci)  ordnance  as  he  brought  with  him,  because 
it  was  fitter  for  service  in  field  than  for  battery,  did 
only  beat  down  the  battlements,  and  such  little 
standings  Knolles. 

His  coming  is  in  state;  1  will  provide  you  a  good 
standing  "o  see  his  entry.  Bacon. 

3.  Power  to  stand. 

1  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  standing. 

Psalms. 
4-  J'ank;  condition. 

Sta'ndish,    stan'dish.    n.   s.    [stand   and 
dish.  |   A  case  for  pen  and  ink. 

A  Grubstreet  patriot  does  not  write  to  secure,  but 
get  something:  should  the  government  be  over-turn- 
ed, he  has  nothing  to  lose  but  an  old  slandish. 

Jlddison. 
I  bequeath  to  Dean  Swift,  esquire,  my  large  sil- 
ver standish,  consisting  of  a  large  silver  plate,  an 
ink-pot,  and  a  sand-box.  Swift. 

Stang,  stang.  n.  s.   [ptaeng,  Saxon.]   A 
perch;  a  measure  of  land. 

These  fields  were  intermingled  with  woods  of  half 

a  stang,  and  the  tallest  tree  appeared  to  be  seven 

feet  high.  Swift. 

Stank,    stangk.    adj.    [stanco,  Italian.] 

Weak;  worn  out. 

Diggon,  I  am  so  stiff  and  so  stank, 
That  unneth  I  may  stand  any  more, 
And  how  the  western  wind  bioweth  sore, 
Beating  the  withered  leaf  from  the  tree.     Spenser. 
Stank,  stangk.  The  preterit  of  stink. 
The  fish  in  the  river  died,  and  the  river  stank. 

Exodus. 
Sta'nnary,   stan'nar-e.    adj.    [from   stan- 
num,  Lat.]  Relating  to  the  tin-works. 

A  steward  keepeth  his  court  once  every  three 
weeks:  they  are  termed  stannary  courts,  of  the 
Latin  stannum,  and  hold  plea  of  action  of  debt  or 
trespass  about  white  or  black  tin.  Cartw. 

Sta'nza,  stan'za.  n.  s.  [stanza,  Italian; 
stance,  French.]  A  number  of  lines 
regularly  adjusted  to  each  other;  so 
much  of  a  poem  as  contains  every  va- 
riation of  measure  or  relation  of  rhyme. 
Stanza  is  originally  a  room  of  a  house, 
and  came  to  signify  a  subdivision  of  a 
poem;  a  staff. 

So  bold  as  yet  no  verse  of  mine  has  been, 
To  wear  that  gem  on  any  line; 


Nor,  till  the  happy  nuptial  house  be  seen, 
Shall  any  stanza  with  it  shine.  Cowley. 

Horace  confines  himself  strictly  to  one  sort  of 
verse  or  stanza  in  every  ode.  Dryden. 

In  quatrains,  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  ts  to  be 
considered  in  the  composition  of  the  first.   Dryden. 

Before  his  sacred  name  flies  ev'ry  fault. 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thought.  Pope. 

Sta'ple,  sta'pl.406  n.  s.  [estafie,  French; 
stafiel,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  settled  mart;  an  established  empo- 
rium. 

A  staple  of  romance  and  lies, 
False  tears,  and  real  perjuries.  Prior. 

The  customs  of  Alexandria  were  very  great,  it 
having  been  the  staple  of  the  Indian  trade.  Arbuth. 

Tyre,  Alexanuer  the  great  sacked,  and  establish- 
ing the  staple  at  Alexandria,  made  the  greatest  re- 
volution in  trade  that  ever  was  known.    Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  I  know  not  the  meaning  in  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

Henry  II.  granted  liberty  of  coining  to  certain 
a'obies,  allowing  them  one  staple,  and  two  pun- 
cheons, at  a  rate.  Camden. 

3.  The  original  material  of  a  manufacture. 

At  Lenster,  for  her  wool  whose  staple  doth  excel, 
And  seems  to  overmatch  the  golden  Phrygian  fell. 

Drayton. 

Sta'ple,  sta'pl.  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Settled;  established  in  commerce. 

Some  English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  loom, 
And  into  cloth  of  spungy  softness  made, 

Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  roam, 
To  ruin  with  worse  ware  our  staple  trade.  Dryden. 

2.  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce. 

What  needy  writers  would  not  solicit  to  work 
under  such  masters,  who  will  take  off  their  ware  at 
their  own  rates,  aud  trouble  not  themselves  to  ex- 
amine whether  it  be  staple  or  no?  Swift. 
Sta'ple,   sta'pl.  n.  s.   [ptapul,  Saxon;  a 
prop.]    A  loop  of  iron;  a  bar  bent  and 
driven  in  at  both  ends. 

I  have  seen  staples  of  doors  and  nails  born. 

Peacham. 

The  silver  ring  she  pull'd,  the  door  reclos'd: 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord, 
To  the  strong  stapWs  inmost  depth  restor'd, 
Secur'd  the  valves.  Pope. 

STAR,  star.78   n.  s.    [pteoppa,  Saxon; 
sterre,  Dutch.] 

1.  One  of  the  luminous  bodies  that  appear 
in  the  nocturnal  sky. 

When  an  astronomer  uses  the  word  star  in  its 
strict  sense,  it  is  applied  only  to  the  fixt  stars:  but 
in  a  large  sense  it  includes  the  planets.         Watts. 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beech 
Fillop  the  stars; 

Murdering  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work.  Shakspeare. 

Hither  the  Syracusan's  art  translates 
Heaven's  form,  the  course  of  things,  and  human 

fates; 
Th'  included  spirit,  serving  the  star-deck'd  signs, 
The  living  work  in  constant  motions  winds. 

Hakewill. 

As  from  a  cloud  his  fulgent  head, 
And  shape  star  bright,  appear'd.  Milton. 

2.  The  polestar. 

Well,  if  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there  is  no 
more  sailing  by  the  star.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Configuration  of  the  planets,  supposed 
to  influence  fortune. 

From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 
A  pair  of  star-crpst  lovers  take  their  life.     Shaksp. 

We  are  apt  to  do  amiss,  and  lay  the  blame  upon 
our  stars  or  fortune.  L'Eslrange, 

4.  A  mark  of  reference;  an  asterisk. 

Remarks  worthy  of  riper  «bservaUon,  note  with 
a  marginal  star.  Watts. 


Star  of  Bethlehem,  star.  n.  s.  [ornith9~ 
galum,  Latin.]  A  flower.  Miller. 

Sta'rapfle,  star'ap-pl.406  n.s.  A  globular 
or  olive-shaped  soft  fleshy  fruit,  inclos- 
ing a  stone  of  the  same  shape.  This 
plant  grows  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
America,  where  the  fruit  is  eaten  by 
way  of  desert.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Miller. 

Sta'rboard,  star'bord.  n.  s.  [ptecp- 
bopb,  Saxon.]  Is  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  ship,  as  larboard  is  the  left. 

Harris. 

On  shipboard  the  mariners  will  not  leave  their 

starboard  and  larboard,  because  some  one  accounts 

it  gibrish.  Bramhall. 

STARCH,  startsh.73  n.  s.  [from  stare, 
Teutonick,  stiff.]  A  kind  of  viscous 
matter  made  of  flower  or  potatoes,  with 
which  linen  is  stiffened,  and  was  for- 
merly coloured. 

Has  be 
Dislik'd  your  yellow  starch,  or  said  your  doublet 
Was  not  exactly  Frenchified?  Fletcher. 

With   starch  thin  laid  on,   and  the   skin   well 
stretched,  prepare  your  ground.  Peacham. 

To  Starch,  startsh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  stiffen  with  starch. 

Her  goodly  countenance  I've  seen, 
Set  off  with  kerchief  starch'd  and  pinners  clean. 

Gay. 

Sta'rchamber,  star'tsham-bur.  n.  s.  [ca- 
mera stellata,  Latin.]  A  kind  of  cri- 
minal court  of  equity.  Now  abolished. 
I'll  make  a  starchamber  matter  of  it;  if  he  were 
twenty  sir  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert 
Shallow,  esquire.  Shakspeare. 

Sta'rohed,  startsht.369  adj.  [from 
starch.] 

1.  Stiffened  with  starch. 

2.  Stiff;  precise;  formal. 
Does  the  gospel  any  where  prescribe  a  starched 

squeezed  countenance,  a  stiff  formal  gait,  or  a  sin- 
gularity of  manners?  Swift. 
Sta'rcher,    startsh'ur.98     n.    s.     [from 

starch.]  One  whose  trade  is  to  starch. 
Sta'rchly,  startsh'le.  adv.  [from  starch.] 

Stiffly;  precisely. 
Sta'rchness,    startsh'nes.    n.  s.    [from 
starch."]  Stiffness;  preciseness. 

To  STARE,  stare,  v.  n.  [pcapian,  Sax. 

sterren,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  look  with  fixed  eyes;  to  look  with 
wonder,  impudence,  confidence,  stupi- 
dity, or  h<  rrour. 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 
So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 
Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are.  Spenser. 

Their  staring  eyes  sparkling  with  fervent  fire, 
And  ugly  shapes,  did  nigh  the  man  dismay, 
That,  were  it  not  for  shame,  he  would  retire. 

Spenser, 

Look  not  big,  nor  stare  nor  fret: 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own.    Shakspeare. 

They  were  never  satisfied  with  staring  upon  their 
masts,  sails,  cables,  ropes,  and  tacklings.      Abbot. 

1  hesr 
The  tread  of  many  feet  steering  this  way; 
Perhaps  my  enemies,  who  come  to  stare 
At  my  affliction,  and  perhaps  t'  insult.         Milton, 

A  satyr,  that  comes  staring  from  the  woods, 
Must  not  at  first  speak  like  an  orator.  Waller. 

And,  while  he  stares  arouDd  with  stupid  eyes, 
His  brows  with  berries  and  his  temples  dyes.  Dry4 

What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard? 
Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free, 
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Stark  storing  mad,  that  thou  shouldst  tempt  the  sea? 

Dry  den. 
Struggling,  and  wildly  staring  on  the  skies 
With  scarce  recover'd  sight.  Dryden. 

Trembling  the  miscreant  stood; 
He  stared,  and  roll'd  his  haggard  eyes  around. 

Dryden. 

Break  out  in  crackling  flames  to  shun  thy  snare, 

Or  hiss  a  dragon,  or  a  tyger  stare.  Dryden. 

Why  dost  thou  not 
Try  the  virtue  of  that  gorgon  face, 
To  stare  me  into  statue'  Dryden. 

I  was  uuluckily  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a 
bear,  which,  as  I  approached  with  my  present, 
threw  his  eyes  in  my  way,  and  stared  me  out  of  my 
resolution.  Jlddison. 

The  wit  at  his  elbow  gave  him  a  touch  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  stared  him  in  the  face  with  so  be- 
witching a  grin,  that  the  whistler  relaxed  his  fibres. 

Addison. 
She  paid  a  tradesman  once,  to  make  him  stare. 

Pope. 
Gods!  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare?       Pope. 

Through  nature  and  through  art  she  rang'd, 
And  gracefully  her  subject  chang'd: 
In  vain;  her  hearers  had  no  share 
In  all  she  spoke,  except  to  stare.  Sioift. 

2.  To  Stare  in  the  face.    To  be  undeni- 
ably evident. 

Is  it  possible  for  people  without  scruple  to  offend 
against  the  law  which  they  carry  about  them  in  in- 
delible characters,  and  that  stares  them  in  the  face 
whilst  they  are  breaking  it?  Locke. 

3.  To  stand  out  prominent. 

Take  off  all  the  staring  straws  and  jaggs  in  the 
hive,  and  make  them  smooth.  Mortimer. 

Stare,  stare,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb/) 

1.  Fixed  look. 

The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roll'd  in  his  head, 
And  glar'd  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red: 
He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare, 
And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair. 

Dryden. 

2.  [sturnus,  Latin.]  Starling;  a  bird. 

Sta'rer,  sta'rur.  n.  s.  [from  stare.]  One 
who  looks  with  fixed  eyes. 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas.  Pope. 

Sta'rfish,  star'fish.  n.  s.  [star  and„/?«A.] 

A  fish  branching  out  into  several  points. 

This  has  a  ray  of  one  species  of  English  starfish. 

Woodward. 
Sta'rgazer,  star'ga-zur.  n.  s.  [star  and 
gaze.]     An  astronomer,  or  astrologer. 
In  contempt. 

Let  the  astrologers,  the  stargazers,  and  the 
monthly  prognosticators,  stand  up  and  save  thee. 

Isaiah. 
A  stargazer,  in  the  height  of  his  celestial  obser- 
vations, stumbled  into  a  ditch.  L1  Estrange. 

Sta'rhawk,  star'hawk.  n.  s.  [astur,  Lat.] 
A  sort  of  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

STARK,  stark.78  adj.   [pcepc,  pcapc, 
Saxon;  sterck,  Dutch.] 

1.  Stiff";  strong;  rugged. 

His  heavy  head  devoid  of  careful  cark, 
Whose  senses  all  were  straight  benumb'd  and  stark. 

Spenser. 

Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 

Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies.    Shakspeare. 

The  north  is  not  so  stark  and  cold.    Den  Jonson. 

So  soon  as  this  spring  is  become  stark  enough,  it 

breaks  the  case  in  two,  and  slings  the  seed. 

Derham. 

2.  Deep;  full;  still. 

Consider  the  stark  security 
The  commonwealth  is  in  now;  the  whole  senate 
Sleepy,  and  dreaming  no  such  violent  blow. 

Ben  Jonson. 


3.  Mere;  simple;  plain;  gross. 
To  turn  stark  fools,  and  subjects  fit 
For  sport  of  boys,  and  rabble  wit.  Hudibras. 

He  pronounces  the  citation  stark  nonsense. 

Collier. 
Stark,  stark,  adv.  Is  used  to  intend  or 
augment  the  signification  of  a  word:  as, 
stark  mad,  mad  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  is  now  little  used  but  in  low  lan- 
guage. 

Then  are  the  best  but  stark  naught;  for  open  sus- 
pecting others,  comes  of  secret  condemning  them- 
selves. Sidney. 

The  fruitful-headed  beast,  amaz'd 
At  flashing  beams  of  that  sun-shiny  shield, 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  senses  doz'd, 
That  dowu  he  tumbled.  Spenser. 

Men  and  women  go  stark  naked.  Abbot. 

They  both  dance  much;  and,  for  more  nimbi e- 
ne?9,  sometimes  stark  naked.  Heylin. 

He  is  stark  mad,  who  ever  says 
That  he  hath  been  in  love  an  hour.  Donne. 

Those  seditious,  that  seemed  moderate  before, 
became  desperate,  and  those  who  were  desperate 
seemed  stark  mad;  whence  tumults,  confused  hal- 
looings  and  howlings.  Hayward. 

Who,  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will  disrobe 
himself  at  once  of  all  his  own  opinions,  and  turn 
himself  out  stark  naked  in  quest  of  new  notions? 

Locke. 

In  came  squire  South,  all  dressed  up  in  feathers 

and  ribbons,  stark  staling  mad,   brandishing  his 

sword.  Arbuthnot. 

Sta'rkly,   stark'le.    adv.    [from    stark.] 

Stiffly;  strongly. 

As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep  as  guiltless  labour, 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones. 

Shakspeare. 

Sta'rless,    star'les.    adj.    [from    star.] 
Having  no  light  of  stars. 

A  boundless  continent, 
Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  night 
Starless  expos'd.  Milton. 

Cato  might  give  them  furlos  for  another  world; 
But  we,  like  sentries,  are  oblig'd  to  stand 
In  starless  nights,  and  wait  th'  appointed  hour. 

Dryden. 
Sta'rlight,  star'lite.  n.  s.  [star  and  light.'] 
Lustre  of  the  stars. 

Now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear  or  spangled  starlight  sheen. 

Shakspeare. 
Nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

Milton. 
They  dane'd  by  starlight  and  the  friendly  moon. 

Dryden. 
Sta'rlight,   star'lite.   adj.    Lighted   by 
the  stars. 

Owls,  that  mark  the  setting  sun,  declare 
A  starlight  evening  and  a  morning  fair.       Dryden. 
Sta'rlike,  star'like.  adj.  [star  and  like.] 

1.  Stellated;  having  various  points, resem- 
bling a  star  in  lustre. 

Nightshade  tree  rises  with  a  wooden  stem,  green- 
leaved,  and  has  starlike  flowers.  Mortimer. 

2.  Bright;  illustrious. 

The  having  turned  many  to  righteousness  shall 

confer  a  starlike  and  immortal  brightness.      Boyle. 

These  reasons  mov'd  her  starlike  husband's  heart; 

But  still  he  held  his  purpose  to  depart.         Dryden. 

Sta'rling,   star'ling.    n.   s.    [peopling, 

Saxon;  sturnus.]  A  small  singing  bird. 

I  will  have  a  starling  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  bis  anger  still  in  motion.  Shakspeare. 

Sta'rpaved,    star'pav'd.   adj.    [star   and 
/lave.]  Studded  with  stars. 
In  progress  through  the  road  of  heav'n  starpav'd. 

Milton. 
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Sta'rproof,    star'pr66f.    adj.    [star   and 
fir  oof.]   Impervious  to  starlight. 

Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  starproof.  Milton. 

Sta'r-read,  star'red.  n.  s.  [star  and  read.] 
Doctrine  of  the  stars;  astronomy. 

Sfienser. 
Sta'rred,  starr'd.3"0  adj.  [from  star.] 

1.  I-nfiuenced  by  the  stars  with  respect  to 
fortune. 

My  third  comfort, 
Starr,d  most  unluckily ,  is  from  my  breast 
Hal'd  out  to  murder.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Decorated  with  stars. 

That  starred  Ethiop  queen,  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymphs.  Milton. 

He  furious  hurl'd  against  the  ground 
His  sceptre  starred  with  golden  studs  around   Pope. 

Sta'rrv,  star're.83  adj.  [from  star.] 

1.  Decorated  with  stars;  abounding  with 
stars. 

Daphne  wond'ring  mounts  on  high, 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  sky!  Pope. 

2.  Consisting  of  stars;  stellar. 

Such  is  his  will,  that  paints 
The  earth  with  colours  fresh, 
The  darkest  skies  with  store 
Of  starry  lights.  Spenser. 

Heav'n  and  earth's  compacted  frame, 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  starry  flame, 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  soul 
Inspires  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole.  Dryd. 

3.  Resembling  stars. 

Tears  had  dimm'd  the  lustre  of  her  starry  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 
Sta'rring,  star'ring.83  41°  adj.  [stcltans, 
Latin;  from  star.]    Shining  with  stellar 
light;  blazing  with  sparkling  light. 

Such  his  fell  glances  as  the  fatal  light 
Of  starring  comets  that  look  kingdoms  dead. 

,  •  Crashaw. 

Sta'rshoot,    star'shdot.    n.  s.   [star  and 
shoot.]  An  emission  from  a  star. 

I  have  seen  a  good  quantity  of  that  jelly,  by  the 
vulgar  called  a  starshoot,  as  if  it  remained  upou  the 
extinction  of  a  falling  star.  Boyle. 

To     START,     start."    v.  n.     [start zen, 

German.] 
I.  To  feel  a  sudden  and  involuntary  twitch 
or  motion  of  the  animal  frame,  on  the 
apprehension  of  danger. 

Starting  is  an  apprehension  of  the  thing  feared, 
and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of  shrinking,  and 
likewise  an  inquisition,  in  the  beginning,  what  the 
matter  should  be,  and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of 
erection;  and,  therefore,  when  a  man  would  listen 
suddenly  to  any  thing,  he  starteih;  for  the  sta  ling 
is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend.  Bacon. 

A  shape  appear'd 
Bending  to  look  on  me:  I  started  back. 
It  started  back.  Shakspeare. 

An  open  enemy  to  flattery,  especially  from  a 
friend,  from  whom  he  started  to  meet  tho  slightest 
appearance  of  that  servile  kindness.  I'M. 

I  start  as  from  some  dreadful  dream, 
And  often  ask  myself  if  yet  awake.  Biyden. 

As  his  doubts  decline, 
He  dreads  just  vengeance,  and  he  staiis  at  sin. 

Dryden. 

He  starts  at  every  new  appearance,  and  is  always 

waking  and  suiicitous  for  fear  of  a  surprize.  Collier. 

2.  To  rise  suddenly:  commonly  with  ufi. 

There  started  up,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  a 

new  presbyterian  sect,  which  tendered  a  form  of 

discipline  to  the  queen  and  to  the  state.  White 

Charm'd  by  these  strings,  trees  starting  from  the 

ground 
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Have  follow'd  with  delight  the  powerful  sound. 

Roscommon. 

They  starting  up  beheld  the  heavy  sight. 

Dryden. 

The  mind  often  works  in  search  of  some  hidden 
ideas,  though  sometimes  they  start  up  in  our  minds 
of  their  own  accord.  Locke. 

Might  Dryden  bless  once  more  our  eyes, 
New  Blackmores  and  new  Milbourns  must;  arise 
Nay,  should  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 
Zoilus  again  would  start  up  from  the  dead.     Pope. 

3.  To  move  with  sudden  quickness. 

The  flowers,  cali'd  out  of  their  beds, 
Start,  and  raise  up  their  drbwsj  heads.   Cleavdand. 

A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 
And  look  the  world  to  law.  Dryden. 

She  at  the  summons  icil'd  her  eyes  aroun  •, 
And  snatch'd  the  starting  serpents  from  the  ground. 

Pope. 

4.  To  shrink;  to  winch. 

What  trick,  what  starting  hole,  canst  thou  find 
out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  shame?       Shaksp. 

With  trial  fire  toucu  me  his  finder  end; 
If  he  »e  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  htm  to  no  pain;  hut.  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart         Shakspeare. 

5.  To  deviate. 

The  lords  and  gentlemen  take  all  the  meanest 
sort  upon  themselves;  for  they  are  best  aide  *o  oring 
thein  in,  whensoever  any  of  them  starteth  out 

Spenser 

Th'  old  drudging  sun  from  his  long-beaten  way 
Shall  at  thy  voice  start  and  misgaide  toe.  day; 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  nteasur'd  pace, 
Aud  stubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place. 

Cowley 
I  rank  him  with  the  prodigies  of  fame, 
With  things  which   start   from   nature's   common 

rules, 
With  bearded  infants,  and  with  teeming  mules. 

Creech. 

Keep  your  soul  to  the  work  when  ready  to  start 

aside,  unless  you  will  be  a  slave  to  every  wild  im- 

*  agination 
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fo  set  out  from  the  barrier  at  a  race. 
It  seems  to  be  rather  a  terminus  a  quo  than  a  true 
principle,  as  lhe*tarting  post  is  none  of  the  horse's 
legs.  B°Vle- 

Should  some  god  tell  me,  that  I  should  be  born 
And  cry  again,  his  offer  I  should  scorn; 
Asbam'd,  when  I  have  ended  well  my  race, 
To  be  led  back  to  my  first  starling  place.   Denham. 

When  from  the  goal  they  start, 
The  youthful  charioteers  with  heaving  heart 
Rush  to  the  race.  Dryden. 

The  clangor  of  the  trumpet  gives  the  sign; 
At  once  they  start,  advancing  in  a  line.       Dryden. 
7.  To  set  out  on  any  pursuit. 

Fair  course  of  passion,  where  two  lovers  start 
And  run  together,  heart  still  yok'd  with  heart. 

Waller. 
People,  when  they  have  made  themselves  weary, 
set  up  their  rest  upon  the  very  spot  where  they  start- 
ed. VEstrange. 
When  two  start  into  the  world  together,  he  that 
is  thrown  behind,  unless  his  mind  proves  generous, 
will  be  displeased  with  the  other.  Collier. 
To  Si  art,  st&rt,  v.  a. 

1.  So   alarm;    to    disturb    suddenly;   to 

startle. 

Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  stait  me  Shakspeare. 

being  full  of  supper  and  distemp'ring  draughts, 
Upon  malicious  bravery  dost  thou  come 
To  ttart  my  quiet?  Shakspeare. 

The  very  print  of  a  fox-foot  would  have  started 
ye  VEstrange. 

2.  ro  make  to  fly  hastily  from  a  hiding 
place,  to  rouse  by  a  sudden  disturb- 
ance. 

The  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare.       Shakspeare. 
I  started  from  its  vernal  how 'r 
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The  rising  game,  and  chae'd  from  flow'r  to  flow'r. 

Pope. 

I.  To  bring  into  motion;  to  produce  to 
view  or  notice;  to  produce  unexpect- 
edly. 

Conjure  with  'em! 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 

Shakspeare. 

What  exception  can  possibly  be  started  against 
(his  stating?  Hammond 

It  was  unadvisedly  done,  when  I  was  enforcing  a 
weightier  design,  to  start  and  follow  another  of  less 
moment.  Sprat. 

The  present  occasion  has  started  the  dispute 
amongst  us  Lesley. 

Insignificant  cavils  may  be  started  against  every 
thing  that  is  not  capable  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration. Addison. 

1  was  engaged  in  conversation  upon  a  subject 
which  the  people  love  to  start  in  discourse.  Addison. 

4.  I'o  discover;  to  bring  within  puisuu. 
The  sensual  men  agree  in  pursuit  of  every  plea- 
sure they  can  start.  Temple. 

5.  Ti>  pin  suddenly  out  of  place. 
One,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  end  of  the 

clavicle  from  the  sternon.  Wiseman. 

Stari,  start,  n.  ».  [from  the  verb.J 

A  motion  of  terrour;  a  sudden  twitcii 
or  contraction  of  the  frame  from  fear  or 
alarm. 

These  flaws  and  starts  would  well  become 
A  woman's  stoiy  at  a  winter's  tire, 
Authorized  by  her  giandam  Shakspeare. 

The  fnght  awaken'd  Arcite  with  a  start; 
Against  his  bosom  boune'd  bis  heaving  heart. 

Dryden 

.   A  sudden   rousing   to  action;   excite- 
ment. 

How  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  rage! 
Now  fear  1  this  will  give  it  start  again.  Shakspeare 

Saliy;  vehement  eruption;  sudden  ef- 
fusion. 

Thou  art  like  enough,  through  vassal  fear, 
Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen, 
To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay.  Shakspeare. 
Several  starts  of  fancy,  off-hand,  look  well  enough: 
but  bring  them  to  the  test,  aud  there  is  nothing  in 
'em  VEstrange. 

Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions, 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts, 
To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul?     Mdis. 
We  were  well  enough  pleased  with  this  start  of 
thought.  Addison 

4.  Sudden  fit;  intermitted  action. 

Methought  her  eyes  had  cross'd  her  tongue; 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.        Shaksp. 

Thy  forms  are  stud  ed  arts, 
Thy  subtle  ways  be  narrow  straits, 

Thy  curtesy  but  sudden  starts, 
And  what  thou  call'st  thy  gifts  are  baits. 

Ren  Jonson.  \ 
Nature  does  nothing  by  starts  and  leaps,  or  in  a 
hurry;  but  all  her  motions  are  gradual.         L'Estr. 
An  ambiguous  expression,  a  little  chagrin,  or  a 
start  of  passion,  is  not  enough  to  take  leave  upon. 

Collier. 
A  quick  spring  or  motion;  a  shoot;  a 
push. 

In  strings,  the  more  they  are  wound  up  and 
strained,  and  thereby  give  a  more  quick  start  hack, 
the  more  treble  is  the  sound;  and  the.  slacker  they 
are,  or  less  wound  up,  the  baser  is  the  sound 

Bacon 
Both  cause  the  string  to  give  a  quicker  start 

Hacon. 

How  could  water  make  those  visible  starts  upon 

freezing,  but  by  some   subtle    fietzing   principle 

which  as  suddenly  shoots  into  it?  Greio. 

,   First  emission  from  the  barrier;  act  of 


Crashaw. 


Hudibras. 


setting  out. 
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You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shakspeare. 

All  leapt  to  chariot, 
And  every  man  then  for  the  start  cast  in  his  proper 
lot.  Chapman. 

If  a  man  deal  with  another  upon  conditions,  the 
start  of  first  performance  is  all.  Bacon. 

7.  To  get  the  Start.  To  begin  before 
another;  to  obtain  advantage  over  an- 
other. 
Get  the  start  of  the  majestick  world .  Sltaksp. 
All  pretorian  courts,  if  any  of  the  parties  he  iaid 
asleep,  under  pretence  of  arbitrement,  aim  the  v;ber 
party  during  that  tune  doth  cautelouslj  get  the  siart 
and  advantage  at  common  law,  yet  the  prtforiaa 
court  will  set  back  all  things  in  statu  <juo  prv 

Bacon. 
Doubtless  some  other  heart 
Will  get  the  start; 
And,  steppiug  in  before, 
V\  ill  take  possession  of  the  sacred  store 
Of  hidden  sweets. 

Ere  the  knight  could  do  his  part, 
The  squire  had  got  so  much  the  start, 
H'  had  to  the  lady  done  his  errand, 
And  told  her  all  his  tricks  aforehand. 

She  might  have  forsaken  him,  if  he  had  not  got 
the  start  of  her.  Dryden. 

The  reason  why  the  mathematicks  and  mecha- 
nick  arts  have  so  much  got  the  start  in  growth  of 
other  sciences,  may  be  resolved  into  this,  that  (heir 
progress  hath  not  been  retarded  by  that  reverential 
awe  of  former  discoveries.  Glunviile. 

The  French  year  lias  got  the  start  of  ours  more 
in  the  works  of  nature  than  in  the  new  style. 

Addison. 
Sta'rtkr,  star'.'ur. '    n.  s.  [from  start. J 
.  Oi\e  tiat  shrinks  f.  om  his  purpose. 

Stand  to  it  boldly,  and  take  quarter, 
To  let  thee  see  I  am  no  starter.  hudibras. 

One  w;,o  suddemy  moves  a  question  or 
objection. 

rv  dog  that  rouses  the  game. 
If  Sheridan  was  not  the  staunchest  hound  in  the 
pack,  he  was  at  least  the  best  starter.  belany. 

Sia'rtinuly,   start'iug-le.*'     adv    [[from 
starting.^  By  sudden  fits;  with  frequent 
imermission. 
Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash? 

Shakspeare. 
Sta'rtingpost,  start'ing-post.  n,  s.  [start 
and/zost.]  Barrier  from  which  the  race 
begins. 
To  Sta'rtle,  star'tl.406  v.  n.  [from  start. ] 
To  shrii.k;  to  mover  on  feeling  a  sud- 
den impression  ot  alarm  or  terrour. 

The  startling  steed  was  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright, 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight. 

Dryden- 
Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction! 

Addison 
My  frighted  thoughts  run  back, 
And  startle  into  madness  at  the  sound.       Addison. 
To  Sta'rile,  star'ti.  v   a. 
1.   To  fright;  to  shock;  to  impress  with 
sudden  terrour,  surprise,  or  aiarm. 

Such  whisp'ring  wak'd  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam  Milton. 

To  bear  the  iark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night 
From  bis  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the   .appled  diwn  doth  rise.  Mlton. 

The  su  position  hat  angels  assume  bodies  needs 
not  slmth  us,  since  some  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  learned  fathers  seemed  to  belieye  that  they 
had  bodies.  Locke. 

Incest!  Ob  name  it  not! 
The  very  mention  sl.akes  my  inmost  soul: 
The  gods  are  slauhd  m  their  peaceful  mansions, 
And  nature  sickens  at  the  shocking  sound.     Sinitli. 
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His  books  hail  been  solemnly  burnt  at  Rome  as 
heretical :  some  people,  he  found,  were  startled  at  it; 
so  lit-  was  forced  boldly  to  make  reprisals,  to  buoy 
up  their  courage.  Jltterbury. 

Now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles,  from  the  mournful  grove 
Oft  startling  such  as  studious  walk  below, 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 

Thomson. 

2.  To  deter;  to  make  to  deviate. 

They  would  find  occasions  enough,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  liis  known  affections  to  the  king's  service, 
from  which  it  was  not  possible  to  remove  or  startle 
biui.  Clarendon. 

Wilmot  had  more  scruples  from  religion  to  star- 
tle bim,  and  would  not  have  attained  his  end  by  any 
gross  act  of  wickedness.  Clarendon 

Sta  rtle,  star'tl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb. J 
Suckien  alarm;  shock;  sudden  impres- 
sion of  let  tour. 

After  having  recovered  from  my  first  startle,  I 
was  very  well  pleased  at  the  accident.       Spectator. 
Sta'rtcp,    stan'ap.    n.  s.  [start  and  ufl.'] 
One  mat  comes  suddenly  into  »oti<  e. 

That  young  startup  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  over- 
throw.   "  Shakspeare. 

To  STARVE,  starv.  v.n.  [pceappan, 
Saxon;  slerven,  Dutch,  to  die. J 

1.  To  perish;  to  be  destroyed.  Obsolete. 

To  her  came  message  of  the  murderment, 
Wherein  her  guiltless  friends  should  hopeless  starve. 

Fairfax. 

2.  To  perish  with  hunger.  It  has  with  or 
for  before  the  cause;  of  less   properly. 

Were  the  pains  of  honest  industry,  and  of  starv- 
ing witli  hunger  and  cold,  set  before  us,  no  body 
would  I'ount  which  to  chuse.  Locke. 

An  animal  that  starves  of  hunger,  dies  feverish 
and  delirious  Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  To  be  killed  with  cold.  It  has  with  or 
for  before  the  cause 

Have  I  seen  the  naked  starve  for  cold, 
While  avarice  my  charity  controll'd?  Sandys. 

4.  l  o  suffer  extreme  poverty. 
Sometimes  virtue  starves  while  vice  is  fed: 

What  then?  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread?      Pope. 

5.  i  .,  .)•■  destroyed  with  cold. 

Had  the  seeds  of  the  pepper-plaut  been  borne 
from  Java  to  these  northern  countries,  they  must 
have  starved  for  want  of  sun.  Woodward. 

To  Starve,  starv.  -v.  a. 

1.  To  kiil  with  hunger. 

I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  king, 
That  wish'd  him  on  the  barren  mountain  starv'd. 

Shakspeare. 

Hunger  and  thirst,  or  guns  and  swords, 
Give  the  same  death  in  different  words: 
To  push  this  argument  no  further, 
To  starve  a  man  in  law  is  murtlier  Prior. 

If  they  had  died  through  fasting,  when  meat  was 
at  hand,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  starving 
themselves.  Pope. 

2.  To  subdue  by  famine. 

Thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous. 

Shakspeare. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degrees, 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  untam'd  disease. 

Driiden. 

Attalus  endeavoured  to  starve  Italy,  by  stopping 

their  convoy  of  provisions  from  Africa.  Arbulhnot. 

3.  To  Kiil  with  cold. 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immoveable,  intix'd,  and  frozen  round.        JVilton. 

4.  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigour. 

The  powers  of  their  minds  are  siaivedby  disuse 
and  have  lost  that  reach  and  strength  which  na  ,.:re 
fitted  them  to  receive.  Locke. 


MilU  r. 
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Sta'rveung,  starvTmg.410  adj.  [from 
starve.^   Hungry;  lean;  pining. 

The  thronging  clusters  thin 
By  kind  avulsion;  else  the  starveling  brood, 
Void  of  sufficient  sustenance,  will  yield 
A  slender  autumn.  Philips. 

Poor  starveling  bard,  how  small  thy  gains! 
How  unproportion'd  to  thy  pains!  Swift. 

Sta'rveling,  starv'ling.  n.  s.  An  ani- 
mal thin  and  weak  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment. 

If  1  hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows;  for  old 
sir  John  hangs  with  me,  and  he's  no  starveling. 

Shakspeare. 

Now  thy  alms  is  given,  the  letter's  read; 

The  body  risen  again,  the  which  was  dead; 

And  ihy  poor  starveling  bountifully  fed.        Donne. 

The  fat  ones  would  ue   making  sport  with   the 

lean,  and  calling  them  starvelings.         V Estrange. 

Sta  rwort,  svai  wurt.  n   s.  [aster,  Latii  .J 

A  plant;  elecampane. 
Sta'tarv,   sta'u  (;e.'   ~  adj 

Latin. j  Fixed;  settled. 

The  set  and  stalary  times  of   paring 
cutting  oi   hair,  is  but  the  continuation  ul  ancient 
superst.tion.  Brown. 

STATE,  state,  n.  s.  [status,  Latin.  J 

1.  Condition;  circumstances  of  nature  or 
fortune. 

I  do  not 
Infer  as  if  I  thought  my  sister's  state 
Secure.  Milton. 

I  found  the  whole  city  highly  concerned  for  the 
hazardous  state  of  Candia,  tv  hieh  was  lost  soon  after 
Dominico  Cantarini,  the  present  duke,  was  sedulous 
m  mat  affair.  Brown. 

Their  sins  have  the  aggravation  of  being  sins 
against  grace,  and  forsaking  and  departing  from 
God;  which  respect  makes  the  stale  of  apostates,  as 
the  most  unexcusable,  so  the  most  desperately  dan- 
gerous state.  Hammond 

Thus  have  his  prayers  for  others  altered  ana 
amended  the  state  of  his  own  heart.  Law. 

Relate  what  Latiuni  was; 
Declare  the  past  and  present  state  of  things. 

Dryden. 

Like  the  papists  is  your  poet's  stale, 
Poor  and  disarm'd.  Pope. 

2.  Modification  of  any  thing. 

Keep  the  state  of  the  question  in  your  eye.   Boyle. 
J.   Stationary   point;   crisis;   height;   point 
from  which  the  next  movement  is  re- 
gression. 

The  deer,  that  endureth  the  womb  but  eight 
months,  and  is  complete  at  six  years,  cannot  live 
much  more  than  thirty,  as  having  passed  two  gene- 
ral motions,  that  is,  its  beginning  and  increase; and 
having  but  two  more  to  run  through,  that  is,  its  state 
and  declination.  Brown. 

Tumours  have  their  several  degrees  and  times; 
as  beginning,  augment,  state,  and  declination. 

Wiseman. 

4.  [estat,  French.]  Estate;  signiory;  pos- 
session. 

Strong  was  their  plot, 
Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit.     Daniel. 

5.  Mode  of  government. 

No  state  can  be  named  wherein  any  part  of  the 
body  of  those  imperial  laws  hath  the  just  force  of  a 
law,  otherwise  than  as  custom  hath  particularly  in- 
duced it  Seldt.i. 

6.  The  community;  the  pubiick;  the  com- 
monwealth. 

If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  slate, 
To  call  on  him,  be  uopes  it  is  no  other 
But  for  your  health's  sake.  Shakspearr. 

A  slate's  auger 
Should  not  take  knowledge  either  of  fools  or  women 

BenJonson. 
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I  hear  her  talk  of  state  matters  and  the  senate. 

Ben  Jonson- 
What  he  got  by  fortune, 
It  was  the  stale  that  now  must  make  his  right. 

Daniel. 

The  state  hath  given  you  licence  to  stay  on  land 
for  the  space  of  six  weeks.  Bacon. 

It  is  better  the  kingdom  should  be  in  good  es'.ate, 
with  particular  loss  to  many  of  the  people,  than  that 
all  the  people  should  be  well,  and  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  altogether  lost.  Hayward. 

It  is  a  bad  exchange  to  wound  a  man's  own  con- 
science, thereby  to  salve  state  sores    A'ing  Charles. 

For  you  we  stay'd,  as  did  the  Grecian  state 
Till  Alexander  came.  Waller. 

Since  they  all  live  by  begging,  it  were  better  for 
the  state  to  keep  them.  Graunt. 

These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate; 
And  awful  Hhadamanthus  rules  the  state: 
He  hears  and  judges.  Dryden 

7 .  Hence  single  state,  in  Shak*/iearc,  lor 
individuality. 

My  thought,  whose  murtlier  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  siate  of  man,  that  function 
Is  suiother'd  in  surmise.  Maeoeth. 

8.  Civil  power,  not  ecclesiastical. 
The  same  criminal    may    be   absolved  by   the 

church,  and  condemned  by  the  slate;  absolved  or 
pardoned  by  the  6ta*e,  yet  censured  by  the  church. 

Li  shy. 

9.  A  republick;  a  government  not  monar- 
chical. 

They  feared  nothing  from  a  stale  so  narrow  in 
compass  oi  land,  and  so  weak,  that  the  strength  of 
their  armies  has  ever  been  made  up  of  foi  gn 
troops.  Temple. 

10.  R  nk;  condition;  quality. 

i  air  dame,  1  am  not  to  you  known, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  1  am  perfect. 

.  link  peare. 
High  statr  the  bed  is  where  misfortune  lies 

Faiifax. 

11.  Solemn   pomp;   appearance  of  great- 
ness. 

VVuen  in  triumphant  slate  the  British  muse, 
True  to  herself,  shall  barb'rous  am  refuse. 

iiuscommon. 
There  kings    receiv'd   the   marks  of  sovereign 
pow'r: 
In  state  the  monarchsmarch'd;  the  lictors  bore 
The  awful  axe-  und  tne  rod  before.  Dryden. 

Let  my  attendants  wait,  I'll  be  alone: 
Where  least  of  staii,  there  most  of  love  is  shown. 

Dryden. 
At  home  surrounded  by  a  servile  crowd, 
Prompt  to  abuse,  and  m  detraction  lomi; 
Abroad  begirt  with  men,   and   swords,  aud  spears. 
His  very  stale  acknowledging  his  fears.  Prior. 

II  God  has  delivered  me  up  to  evil  spirits,  to  be 
dragged  by  them  to  places  of  torments,  could  it  be 
any  comfort  to  me  that  they  found  me  upon  a  bed 
of  state?  l*W> 

1 2.  Dignity;  grandeur. 

She  instructed  him  how  he  should  keep  stale,  and 
yet  with  a  modest  sense  of  his  misfortunes.    Bacoti. 

The  swan  rows  her  slate  with  oary  feet.     JnUton, 

He  vvas  staid,  and  in  his  gait 
Preserv'd  a  grave  majesiick  slate.  Butler, 

Such  cheerful  modesty,  such  humble  state. 
Moves  certain  love.  "  J"er- 

Can  this  imperious  lord  forget  foreign, 
Quit  all  Ins  state,  descend,  and  serve  again?   Pope. 

He  will  consider,  not  what  arts,  or  methods,  or 
application  will  soonest  make  him  richer  and  grea- 
ter than  his  brethren,  or  remove  him  from  a  shop 
to  a  life  of  slate  and  pleasure;  but  will  consider 
what  arts,  what  methods,  what  application  can 
make  woridlj  business  most  acceptable  to  God,  and 
make  a  life  of  trade  a  life  of  holiness,  devotion,  and 
piety  Law. 

I  j.  A  seat  of  dignity. 

This  chair  shall  be  my  stale,  this  dagger  my  seep* 
tre.  aud  this  cushion  my  crown  Shakspeare, 
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As  slie  affected  not  the  grandeur  of  a  slate  with 

a  canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no  offence  in  an 

elbow  chair.  Jlrbuthnot. 

The  brain  was  her  study,  the  heart  her  state  room. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
14.   A  canopy;  a  covering  of  dignity. 

Over  the  chair  is  a  state  made  round  of  ivy,  some- 
what whiter  than  ours;  and  the  state  is  curiously 
wrought  with  silver  and  silk.  Bacon. 

His  high  throne,  under  state 
Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th'  upper  end 
Wasplac'd.  Milton. 

L5.  A  person  of  high  rank.  Ohsolete. 
She  is  a  duchess;  a  great  state.  Latimer. 

16.  The  principal  persons  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  bold  design 
Pleas'd  highly  those  infernal  states.  Milton. 

17.  Joined  with  another  word,  it  signifies 

publick. 

I  am  no  courtier,  nor  versed  in  state  affairs:  my 
life  hath  rather  been  contemplative  than  active. 

Bacon. 

Council!  What's  that?  a  pack  of  bearded  slaves, 

The  scavengers  that  sweep  state  nuisances, 

And  are  themselves  the  greatest.  Dryden. 

I  am  accused  of  reflecting  upon  great  states-folks. 

Swift- 

To  State,  state,  v.  a.  [constater,  Fr.] 

1.  To  settle;  to  regulate. 

This  is  so  stated  a  rule,  that  all  casuists  press  it 
in  all  cases  of  damage.  Decay  of  Piety. 

This  is  to  state  accounts,  and  looks  more  like 
merchandize  than  friendship.  Collier. 

He  is  capable  of  corruption  who  receives  more 
than  what  is  the  stated  and  unquestioned  fee  of  his 
office .  Jlddison. 

2.  To  represent  in  all  the  circumstances 

of  modification. 

Many  other  inconveniences  are  consequent  to 
this  staling  of  this  question;  and  particularly  that, 
by  those  which  thus  stale  it,  there  hath  never  yet 
been  assigned  any  definite  number  of  fundamentals. 

Hammond. 

Its  present  state  stateth  it  to  be  what  it  now  is. 

Hale. 

Were  our  case  stated  to  any  sober  heathen,  he 
would  never  guess  why  they  who  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  prayer,  and  confess  the  same  God.  may 
not  ask  in  the  same  form.  Decay  oj  Piety 

To  state  it  fairly,  imitation  is  the  most  advanta- 
geous way  for  a  translator  to  shew  himself,  but  the 
greatest  wrong  which  can  be  done  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  Dryden. 

I  pretended  not  fully  to  state,  much  less  demon- 
strate, the  truth  contained  in  the  text.     Jltterbury. 

Though  I  don't  pretend  to  state  tli£  exact  degree 
of  mischief  that  is  done  by  it,  yet  its  plain  and  na- 
tural tendency  to  do  harm  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
most  absolute  condemnation  of  it.  Law. 

Sta'teliness,     state'le-nes.   n.    s.    [from 

stately.] 

1.  Grandeur;   majeslick   appearance;  au- 
gust manner;  dignity. 

We  may  collect  the  excellency  of  the  understand- 
in0,  then  by  the  glorious  remainders  of  it  now,  and 
guess  of  the  stateliness  of  the  building  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  ruins.  Sottih. 

For  stateliness  and  majesty  what  is  comparable 
to  a  horse?  _  More. 

2.  Appearance  of  pride;  affected  dignity. 

Agenor,  glad  such  punctual  ready  bliss 
Did  on  his  own  design  itself  obtrude, 
Swell'd  his  vast  looks  to  bigger  stateliness. 

Beaumont. 

She  hated  stateliness;  but  wisely  knew 
What  just  regard  was  to  her  title  due.      Betterton. 

Sta'tely,  state'le.  adj.  [from  state.'] 
}.   August;  grand;  lofty;  elevated;  nuijes- 
tick;  magnificent. 


A  statelier  pyramid  to  her  I'll  rear, 

Than  Rhodope's  or  Memphis'  ever  was.      Shaksp. 

These  regions  have  abundance  of  high  cedars, 

and  other  stately  trees  casting  a  shade.       Raleigh. 

Truth,  like  a  stalely  dome,  will  not  shew  herself 

at  the  first  visit.  South. 

He  many  a  walk  travers'd 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm.     Milton. 
2.  Elevated  in  mien  or  sentiment. 

He  maintains  majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness, 
and  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is  the  vice  of 
Lucan.  Dryden. 

Sta'tely,  state'le.   adv.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] Majestically. 
Ye  that  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep.  Milton. 

Sta'teroom,  state'room.  n.  s.  [from  state 
and  room.]  A  magnificent  room  in  a 
palace  or  great  house. 
States,  stats,  n.  s.  pi.  [from  state.]  No- 
bility. 
Sta'tesman,  stats'man.88  n.  s.  \_state  and 
man.] 

1 .  A  politician;  one  versed  in  the  arts  of 
government. 

It  looks  grave  enough 
To  seem  a  statesman.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a 
statesman.  Pope. 

2.  One  employed  in  publick  affairs. 

If  such  actions  may  have  passage  free, 
Bond-slaves  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

Shakspeare 
It  is  a  weakness  which  attends  high  and  low;  the 
statesman  who  holds  the  helm,  as  well  as  the  pea- 
sant who  holds  the  plough.  Suvth. 
Absolute  power  is  not  a  plant  that  will  grow  in  this 
soil;  and  statesmen,  who  have  attempted  to  culti- 
vate it  here,  have  pulled  on  their  own  and  their 
master's  ruin.                                             Davenant. 
A   British    minister   must   expect  to  see  many 
friends  fall  off,  whom  he  cannot  gratify;  since,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  a  late  statesman,  the  pasture  is 
not  large  enough.                                        Jlddison. 

Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home.     Pope. 
Sta'teswoman,  stals'wum-un.  n.  s.  [state 
and  woman.]     A  woman  who  meddles 
with  publick  affairs:  in  contempt. 

How  she  was  in  debt,  and  where  she  meant 
To  raise  fresh  sums:  she's  a  great  stateswoman! 

Ben  Jonson 

Several  objects  may  innocently  be  ridiculed,  as 

the  passions  of  our  slatcswomen.  Mdison. 

Sta'txcal,  stat'te-kal.  >      adj.  [from  sta- 

Sta'tick,  stat'tik.800     $  ticks.]     Relating 

to  the  science  of  weighing. 

A  man  weigheth  some  pounds  less  in  the  height 
of  winter,  according  to  experience,  and  the  statick 
aphorisms  of  Sanctorius.  Brown. 

If  one  by  a  statical  engine  could  regulate  his  in- 
sensible perspiration,  he  might  often,  by  restoring 
of  that,  foresee,  prevent,  or  shorten  a  fit  of  the  gout. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Sta'ticks,  stat'tiks.  n.  s.  [retjuoi;  statiquc, 
French.]  The  science  which  considers 
the  weight  of  bodies. 

This  is  a  catholick  rule  of  staticks,  that  if  any 
body  be  bulk  for  bulk  heavier  than  a  fluid,  it  will 
sink  to  the  bottom;  and  if  lighter,  it  will  float  upon 
it,  having  part  extant,  and  part  immersed,  as  that 
so  much  of  the  fluid  as  is  equal  in  bulk  to  the  im- 
mersed part  be  equal  in  gravity  to  the  whole. 

Bentley. 
STATION,  sta'shun.  n.  s.  [station,  Fr. 

statio,  Latin.] 
1 .  The  act  of  standing. 

Their  manner  was  to  stand  at  prayer,  whereupon 
their  meetings  unto  that  purpose  on  those  days  had 


the  names  of  stations  given  them. 


Hooker. 


In  station  like  the  herald,  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill.    Shakspeare. 

2.  A   state  of  rest. 
All  progression  is  performed  by  drawing  on  or 

impelling  forward  some  part  which  was  before  in 
station  or  at  quiet,  where  there  are  no  joints. 

Brown. 

3.  A  place  where  any  one  is  placed. 

The  seditious  remained  within  their  station, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly  mul- 
titude, might  more  fitly  be  termed  a  kennel  than  a 
camp.  Hayward. 

The  planets  in  their  station  list'ning  stood.    Milt. 

4.  Post  assigned;  office. 

Michael  in  either  hand  leads  them  out  of  Para- 
dise, the  fiery  serpent  waving  behind  them,  and 
the  cherubims  taking  their  stations  to  guard  the 
place.  Milton. 

5    Situation;  position. 

To  single  stations  now  what  years  belong, 
With  planets  join'd  they  claim  another  song. 

Creech. 
The  fig  and  date,  why  love  they  to  remain 
In  middle  station,  and  an  even  plain; 
While  in  the  lower  marsh  the  gourd  is  found, 
And  while  the  hill  with  olive  shade  is  crown'd? 

Prior- 

6.  Employment;  office. 

No  member  of  a  political  body  so  mean,  but  it 
may  be  used  in  some  station  or  other.    VEstrange. 
By  spending  this  day  in  religious  exercises,  we 
acquire  new  strength    and   resolution   to  perform 
God's  will  in  our  several  stations  the  week  following. 

Nelson. 
They  believe  that  the  common  size  of  human 
understanding  is  fitted  to  some  station  or  other. 

Swift. 
Whether  those  who  are  leaders  of  a  party  arrive 
at  that  station  more  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  or  influ- 
ence of  the  stars,  than  by  the  possession  of  any 
great  abilities,  may  be  a  point  of  much  dispute. 

Swift. 

7.  Character;  state. 
Far  the  greater  part  have  kept  their  station. 

Milton. 

8.  Rank;  condition  of  life. 

I  can  be  contented  with  an  humbler  station,  in 
the  temple  of  virtue,  than  to  be  set  on  the  pinnacle. 

Dryden. 

To    Sta'tion,  sta'shun.  v.  a.   [from   the 

noun.]  To  place  in  a  certain  post,  rank, 

or  place. 

Sta'tionary,    sta'shun-a-re.   adj.    [from 

station.] 

1.  Fixed;  not  progressive. 

Between  the  descent  and  ascent,  where  the  im- 
age seemed  stationary,  I  stopped  the  prism,  and  fix- 
ed it  in  that  posture,  that  it  should  be  moved  no 
more.  Newton. 

2.  Respecting  place. 

The  same  harmony  and  stationary  constitution, 
as  it  happened  in  many  species,  so  doth  it  fall  out 
in  individuals.  Brown. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  stationer. 

Sta'tion  er,  sta'shun-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  sta- 
tion.] 

1.  A  bookseller. 

Some  modern  tragedies  are  beautiful  on  the  stage, 
and  yet  Typhon  the  stationer  complains  they  are 
seldom  asked  for  in  his  shop.  Dryden. 

With  authors,  stationers  obey'd  the  call; 
Glory  and  gain  th'  industrious  tribe  provoke, 
And  gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke.  Pope. 

2.  A  seller  of  paper. 

Sta'tist,  st&'tist.  n.  s.  [from  state.]  A 
statesman;  a  politician;  one  skilled  in 
government. 

I  do  believe 
Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be, 
That  this  shall  prove  a  war.  Shakspeare. 
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Their  orators  thou  then  cxtoll'st,  as  those 
Tht;  top  of  eloqueuce,  statists  indeed, 
Ami  lovers  of  their  country.  Milton. 

Sta'tuart,  staftshu-a-re.  n.  s.  [atatuaire, 
Fr.  from  mania,  Latin.] 

1.  The  art  of  carving  images  or  represen- 
tations of  life. 

The  northern  nations,  that  overwhelmed  it  by 
their  numbers,  were  too  barbarous  to  preserve  the 
remuius  of  learning  more  carefully  than  they  did 
those  of  architecture  and  statuary.  Temple. 

2.  One  that  practises  or  professes  the  art 
of  making  statues. 

On  other  occasions  the  statuaries  took  their  sub- 
jects from  the  poets.  Addison. 

How  shall  any  man,  who  hath  a  genius  for  histo- 
ry, undertake  such  a  work  with  spirit  and  cheerful- 
ness, when  he  considers  that  he  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  but  a  very  few  years?  This  is  like  employ- 
ing an  excellent  statuary  to  work  upon  mouldering 
stone.  Swift. 

Sta'tue,  stat'tshu.463  n.s.  [statue,  Fr.  sta- 
tua,  Latin.]  An  image;  a  solid  repre- 
sentation of  any  living  being. 

The  princess  heard  of  her  mother's  statue,  a 
piece  many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  perform- 
ed by  that  rare  Italian  master.  Sliakspeare. 

They  spake  not  a  word; 
But  like  dumb  statues,  or  unbreathing  stones, 
Star'd  each  on  other.  Shakspeare. 

Architects  propounded  unto  Alexander  to  cut  the 
mountain  Athos  into  the  form  of  a  statue,  which  in 
his  right  hand  should  hold  a  town  capable  of  con- 
taining ten  thousand  men,  and  in  his  left  a  vessel 
to  receive  all  the  water  that  flowed  from  the  moun- 
tain. Wilkins. 

A  statue  of  Polycletus,  called  the  rule,  deserves 
the  name  of  having  so  perfect  an  agreement  in  all 
its  parts,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  And  a  fault  in  it. 

Dryden. 

To   Sta'tue,  stat'tshu.  v.   a.   [from  the 
noun.]  To  place  as  a  statue. 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,   lov'd,   and 
ador'd; 
And,  were  there,  sense  in  his  idolatry, 
My  substance  should  be  statued  in  thy  stead. 

Sliakspeare. 

Sta'ture,  stat'tshure.463  n.  s.  [stature, 
Fr.  statura,  Latin. ]  The  height  of  any 
animal. 

What  stature  we  attain  at  seven  years  we  some- 
times double,  most  times  comes  short  of  at  one-and- 
twenty.  Brown. 

A  creature  who  might,  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene, 
Govern  the  rest.  Milton. 

Foreign  men  of  mighty  stature  came.      Di'yden. 

Thyself  but  dust,  thy  stature  but  a  span; 
A  moment  thy  duration,  foolish  man!  Prior. 

We  have  certain  demonstration  from  Egyptian 
mummies,  and  Roman  urns  and  rings,  and  meas- 
ures and  edifices,  and  many  other  antiquities,  that 
human  stature  has  not  diminished  for  above  two 
thousand  years.  Bentley. 

Statutable,  stat'tshu-tH-bl.  adj.  [from 
statute.]    According  to  statute. 

I  met  with  one  who  was  three  inches  above  five 

feet,  the  statutable  measure  of  that  club.     Addison. 

Sta'tutably,  stat'tshu-la-ble.  adv.  [from 

statutable.]    In  a  manner  agreeable  to 

law. 

Sta'tute,  staYtshute.4*3  n.  s.  [statut,  Fr. 

stuiutum,  Latin.]  A  law;  an  edict  of  the 

legislature. 

Mot  only  the  common  law,  but  also  the  statutes 
and  ids  of  parliament,  were  specially  intended  for 
its  benefit.  Spenser. 

Blood  hath  been  shed, 
Ere  numau  statiUe  purg'd  the  genVal  weal.    Shaks. 

There  was  a  statute  against  vagabonds;  wherein 


note  the  dislike  the  parliament  had  of  goaling  them 
as  chargeable  and  pesterous.  Bacon. 

Know  the  statutes  of  ho.a vp.n  and  laws  of  eternity, 
those  immutable  rules  of  justice.  Tillotson. 

0  queen!  indulg'd  by  favour  of  the  gods 
To  build  a  town,  with  statutes  to  restrain 
The  wild  inhabitants  beneath  thy  reign.      Dryden. 
To  Stave,  stave,  v.  a.  [from  staff,  in  the 
plural  staves.] 

1 .  To  break  in  pieces;  used  originally  of 
barrels  made  of  small  parts  or  staves. 

If  an  irreverent  expression,  or  a  thought  too  wan- 
ton, are  crept  into  my  verses,  let  them  be  staved  or 
forfeited  like  contrabanded  goods.  Dryden. 

2.  To  push  away  as  with  a  staff:  with  off. 

How  can  they  escape  the  contagion  of  the  writ- 
ings, whom  the  virulency  of  the  calumnies  have  not 
staved  offfrom  reading?  Ben  Jonson. 

The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  off  to  a  dis- 
tance; but  the  gospel  speaks  nothing  but  allurement, 
attraction,  and  iuvitation.  South. 

3.  To  pour  out  by  breaking  the  cask. 

The  feared  disorders  that  might  ensue  thereof 
have  been  an  occasion  that  divers  times  all  the  wine 
in  the  city  have  been  staved.  Sandys. 

4.  To  furnish  with  rundles  or  staves. 

This  was  the  shameful  end  of  Aloysus  Grittus, 

Solyman's  deputy  in  Hungary;  who,  climbing  too 

fast  up  the  evil  staved  ladder  of  ambition,  suddenly 

fell  and  never  rose  more.  Knolles. 

To   Stave,   stave,  v.  n.    To  fight   with 

staves. 

Equal  shame  and  envy  stirr'd 
I'  th'  enemy,  that  one  should  beard 
So  many  warriours,  and  so  stout, 
As  he  had  done,  and  stav'd  it  out.  Hudibras. 

To  Stave  and  Tail,  stave,  v.  a.  To  part 
dogs  by  interposing  a  staff,  and  by  pull- 
ing the  tail. 

The  conquering  foe  they  soon  assail'd, 
First  Trulla  staved,  and  Cerdon  taWd.     Hudibras. 
Staves,  stavz.  n.  s.  The  plural  of  staff. 
All  in  strange  manner  arm'd, 
Some  rustick  knives,  some  staves  in  fire  warm'd. 

Spenser. 
They  tie  teasils  up  in  bundles  or  staves. 

Mortimer. 
Sta'vesacre,    stavz-a'kur.   n.   s.    \Jierba 
fiedicularis,  Latin.]    Larkspur;  a  plant. 
To  STAY,  sta.220  v.  n.  [staen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  continue  in  a  place;  to  forbear  de- 
parture. 

If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks, 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week.  .  Shaksp. 

Not  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 
Longer  on  earth  than  certain  times  t'  appear.  Milt. 

He  did  ordain,  that  as  many  might  depart  as 
would;  but  as  many  as  would  stay  should  have  very 
good  means  to  live,  from  the  state.  Bacon- 

They  flocked  in  such  multitudes,  that  they  not 
only  stayed  for  their  resort,  but  discharged  divers. 

Hayward. 

The  injur'd  sea,  which  from  her  wonted  place, 
To  gain  some  acres  avarice  did  force, 
If  the  new  banks  neglected  once  decay, 
No  longer  will  from  her  old  channel  stay.      Waller. 

Stay,  I  command  you,  stay  and  hear  me  first. 

Dryden. 

Nor  must  he  stay  at  home,  because  he  must  be 
back  again  by  one  and  twenty.  Locke. 

Every  plant  has  its  atmosphere,  which  hath  vari- 
ous effects  on  those  who  stay  near  them.  Jirbuthnot. 

Servants  sent  on  messages  stay  out  longer  than 
the  message  requires.  Swift- 

2.  To  continue  in  a  state. 

The  flames  augment,  and  stay 
At  their  full  height;  then  languish  to  decay.    Dryd. 

3.  To  waii;  to  attend;  to  forbear  to  act. 

I'll  tell  thee  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us. 

Sliakspeare. 


Would  ye  tarry  for  them  till  they  were  grown? 
would  ye  stay  for  them  from  having  husbands? 

Ruth 

We  for  his  royal  presence  only  stay 
To  end  the  rites.  Dryden. 

I  stay  for  Tumus,  whose  devoted  head 
Is  owing  to  the  living  and  the  dead ; 
My  son  and  1  expect  it  from  his  baud,         Dryden. 

The  father  cannot  stay  any  longer  for  the  fortune, 
nor  the  mother  for  a  new  set  of  babies  to  play  with. 

Locke. 

4.  To  stop;  to  stand  still. 

When  she  list  pour  out  her  larger  spright, 
She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay, 
Or  backward  turn  his  course.  Spenser. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  finding  that  when  matters 
once  go  down  the  hill,  they  stay  not  without  a  new 
force,  resolved  to  try  some  exploit  upon  England. 

Bacon. 
Satan 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel, 
Norstaj/'d,  till  on  Niphates'  top  he  lights.    Milton. 

5.  To  dwell;  to  be  long. 

Nor  will  I  stay 
On  Amphix,  or  what  deaths  he  dealt  that  day. 

Dryden. 

I  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action,  which  preferred 

the  relief  of  others  to  the  consideration  of  yourself. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  rest  confidently:  with  upon. 

Because  ye  trust  in  oppression,  and  stay  thereon, 
this  shall  be  as  a  breach  ready  to  fall.  Isaiah. 

They  call  themselves  of  the  holy  city,  and  stay 
themselves  upon  God.  Isaiah. 

To  Stay,  sta.  v.  a. 

1.  To  stop;  to  withhold;  to  repress. 

A!!  that  may  stay  their  minds  from  thinking  that 
true  which  they  heartily  wish  were  false,  but  can- 
not think  it  so  without  some  scruple.  Hooker. 

The  Syrens  sang  to  allure  them  into  danger;  but 
Orpheus  sang  so  well  that  he  staid  them.     Raleigh. 

He  took  nothing  but  a  bit  of  bread  to  stay  his 
stomach.  Locke. 

To  stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion 
That  hurry  you  from  reason,  rest  assur'd 
The  secret  of  your  love  lives  with  me  only.    Roxce. 

Stay  her  stomach  with  these  half  hundred  plays, 
till  I  can  procure  her  a  romance  big  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy her  great  soul  with  adventures.  Pope. 

Why  cease  we  then  the  wrath  of  heav'n  to  stay? 
Be  humbled  all.  Pope . 

2.  To  delay;  to  obstruct;  to  hinder  from 
progression. 

The  joyous  time  will  not  be  stayed 
Unless  she  do  him  by  the  forelock  take.      Spenser. 

Your  ships  are  staid  at  Venice.  Shakspeare. 

Unto  the  shore,  with  tears,  with  sighs,  with  moan. 
They  him  conduct;  cursing  the  bounds  that  stay 
Their  willing  fleet,  that  would  have  further  gone. 

Daniel . 

I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces.  Milton. 

I  was  willing  to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument 
that  appears  to  me  new.  Locke. 

3.  To  keep  from  departure. 

If  as  a  prisoner  I  were  here,  you  might 
Have  then  insisted  on  a  conqueror's  right, 
And  stayed  me  here.  Dryden. 

4.  [estayer,  French.]  To  prop;  to  support; 

to  hold  up. 

On  this  determination  we  might  stay  ourselves 
without  further  proceeding  herein.  Hooker. 

Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other.       Exodus. 

Sallows  and  reeds,  for  vineyards  useful  found, 
To  stay  thy  vines.  Dryden. 

Stay,    sta.   n.   s.   [estaye,  French.]   >ec 

Stays. 
I .  Continuance  in  a  place;  forbearance  of 

departure. 

Determine 

Or  for  her  stay  or  going;  the  affair  cries  haste.  Shai. 
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Should  judges  make  a  longer  stay  in  a  place  than 
usual 'y  they  do,  a  day  in  a  county  would  be  a  very 
good  addition.  Bacon. 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursu'd, 
Delighted!  but  desired  more  her  stay.  Milton. 

The  Thracian  youth  invades 
Orpheus  returning  from  th1  Elysian  shades, 
Embrace  the  hero,  and  his  stay  implore.       Waller. 

So  long  a  may  will  make 
The  jealous  king  suspect  we  have  been  plotting. 

Denham. 
What  pleasure  hop'st  thou  in  my  stay, 
When  I'm  constrain'd  and  wish  myself  away? 

Dry  den. 
When  the  wine  sparkles, 
Make  haste  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  care, 
No  mortal  int'rest  can  be  worth  thy  stay.    Dtyden. 

2.  Stand;  cessation  of  progression. 

Bones,  after  full  growth,  continue  at  a  stay;  teeth 
stand  at  a  slay,  except  their  wearing.  Bacon. 

Affairs  of  state  seemed  rather  to  stand  at  a  stay, 
than  to  advance  or  decline.  Hayward. 

Made  of  sphere-metal,  never  to  decay, 
Until  his  revolution  was  at  stay.  Milton. 

Almighty  crowd!  thou  shorten'st  all  dispute; 
Nor  faith  nor  reason  make  thee  at  a  stay, 
Thou  leap'st  o'er  all.  Dryden. 

3.  A  stop;  an  obstruction;  a  hinde ranee 
from  progress. 

His  fell  heart  thought  long  that  little  way, 
Griev'd  with  each  step,  tormented  with  each  stay. 

Fairfax- 

4.  Restraint;  prudence;  caution;  discreet 
steadiness;  sobriety  of  judgment. 

For  her  son, 
In  her  own  hand  the  crown  she  kept  in  store, 
Till  riper  years  he  raught,  and  stronger  stay. 

Spenser. 

Many  just  and  temperate  provisos  well  shewed 

and  foretokened  the  wisdom,  stay,  and  modi  ration 

of  the  king.  Bacon. 

With  prudent  stay  he  long  deferr'd 
The  rough  contention.  Philips. 

5.  A  fixed  state. 

Who  have  before,  or  shall  write  after  thee, 
Their  works,  though  toughly  laboured  will  be 
Like  infancy  or  age  to  man's  firm  stay, 
Or  early  and  late  twilights  to  mid-day.         Donne. 

Alas!  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state? 
And  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate?  Dryden. 

6.  A  prop;  a  support. 

Obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is 
the  stay  of  the  whole  world.  Huoker. 

What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay, 
When  this  was  once  a  king,  and  now  is  clay? 

Shakspeare. 

My  only  strength  and  stay!  forlorn  of  ttiee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me?  where  subsist?  Milton. 

Trees  serve  as  so  many  stays  for  their  vines,  which 
hang  like  garlands  from  tree  to  tree.  Mdison. 

7.  Tackling. 

With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  a  ship, 
And,  roll'd  on  leavers,  launch'd  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope. 

8.  Steadiness  of  conduct. 
Sta'ykd,   stade.  part.  adj.  [from  stay.] 

Fixed;  settled;  serious;  not  volatile. 

Whatsoever  is  above  these  proceedeth  of  short- 
ness of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  stayed  and  equal 
attention  Bacon. 

He  was  well  slmfd,  and  in  his  gait 
Preserv'd  a  grave  majestick  state.  Hudibras 

A  stayed  man  and  wife  are  seldom  so  indolent  as 
not  to  litid  consolation  in  each  other.  Pope. 

Sta'yf.dly,  stade'le.  adc.  [from  stayed.'] 
Composedly;  gravely;  prudently;  sober- 
ly; calmly;  judiciously. 

Sta'yf.oness,  stade'nes.  n.  s.  [from 
stayed.] 

1.  Soiidity;  weight. 


When  substantialness  combineth  with  delightful- 
ness,  and  currentness  with  stayedness,  how  can  the 
language  sound  otherwise  than  most  full  of  sweet- 
ness? Camden. 
2.  Composure;  prudence;  gravity;  judi- 
ciousness. 
Sta'yeu,  sta'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  stay.]    One 
who  stops,  holds,  or  supports. 

May  Jove,  the  guardian  of  the  capitol, 
He.  the  great  stayer  of  our  troops  in  rout, 
Fulfil  your  hopes,  and  animate  the  cohorts.  A.  Phil. 

Sta'ylace,  sta'lase.  n.  s.  [stay  and  lace  ] 
A  lace  with  which  women  fasten  their 
bodciice. 

A  slaylace  from  England  should  become  a  topick 
for  censure  at  visits.  Sicifl. 

Stays,  staze.  n.  s.    Without  singular. 

1.  Boddice;  a  kind  ot  stiff  waistcoat  made 
of  whalebone,  worn  by  women. 

No  stubborn  stays  her  yielding  shape  embrace. 

Gay 

2.  Ropes  in  a  ship  to  keep  the  mast  from 
falling  aft. 

AH  masts,  topmasts,  and  flagstaves,  have  stays, 
except  the  spritsail  topmast:  the  mainmast,  fore- 
mast, with  the  masts  belonging  to  them,  have  also 
back  stays,  which  help  to  keep  the  mast  from  pitch- 
ing forward  or  overboard.  Harris. 

3.  [pcube,  Saxon.]  Station;  fixed  an- 
chorage. 

They  were  come  upon  the  staijs,  when  one  of  the 
sailors  descried  a  galley.  Sidney. 

Our  ships  lays  anchor'd  close:  nor  needed  we 
Feare  barme  on  any  staies.  Chapman. 

4.  Any  support;  any  thine  that  keeps 
another  extended. 

Weavers,  stretch  your  stays  upon  the  west. 

Dryden. 

STEAD,  sted.23*  n.  s.  [r*ceb,  Saxon.J 

1.  Place.    Obsolete. 
Fly,  therefore,  fly  this  fearful  stead  anon, 

Lest  thy  fool  hardize  work  thee  sad  confusion. 

Spenser. 
They  nigh  approached  to  the  stead 
Where  as  those  mermaids  dwelt.  Spenser. 

The  term  of  life  is  limited, 
Ne  may  a  man  prolong  nor  shorten  it; 
The  soldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  stead, 
Nor  leave  his  stand  until  his  captain  bed.    Spenser. 

2.  Room;  place  which  another  had  or 
might  have.  It  is  scarcely  used  but 
with  the  preposition  in. 

If  we  had  taken  them  clean  away,  or  else  re- 
moved them,  so  as  to  place  in  their  stead  others,  we 
had  done  worse.  Hooker. 

There  fell  down  many  slain,  and  they  dwelt  in 
their  steads  until  the  captivity.  1  Chronicles. 

Nor  do  the  boldest  attempts  bring  forth 
Events  still  equal  to  their  worth; 
But  sometimes  fail,  and  in  their  stead 
Fortune  and  cowardice  succeed.  Butler. 

Jealousy  then  fir'd  his  soul, 
And  his  face  kindled  like  a  burning  coal; 
Now  cold  despair  succeeding  in  her  stead, 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red.       Dryden. 
3.   Use;  help,    To  stand  in  stead:  to  be  oi 
great  use;  to  help;  to  advantage. 

A  complete  man  hath  some  parts,  whereof  the 
want  could  not  deprive  him  of  his  essence;  yet  to 
have  them  standelh  him  in  singular  stead,  in  respect 
of  special  uses.  Hooker. 

He  makes  his  understanding  the  warehouse  of 
lumber  rather  than  a  repository  of  truth,  which  will 
stand  him  in  stead  when  he  has  occasion  for  it. 

Locke. 

The  smallest  act  of  charity  shall  stand  us  in  great 
stead.  Atterbury. 

The  frame  of  a  bed. 


STE 

The  genial  bed, 
Sallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the  sted.   Dryden. 

Stead,  Sted,  sted,  being  in  the  name  of 
a  place  that  is  distant  from  any  river, 
comes  from  the  !->axon  r-ceb,  rtyb, 
a  place;  but  if  it  be  upon  a  river  or 
harbour,  it  is  to  be  derived  from 
rtuSe,  a  shore  or  station  for  ships. 

Gibson's  Camden. 

To  Stead,  sted.  v.  a.  Tfrom  the  noun.] 

1.  To  help;  to  advantage;  to  support;  to 
assist.     A  word  somewhat  obsolete. 

We  are  neither  in  skill,  nor  ability  of  power, 
greatly  to  stead  yt  a.  Sidney. 

It  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries, 
Which  since  have  steaded  much.  Shakspeare. 

Can  you  so  stend  me 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella?      Shakspeare. 

Your  friendly  aid  and  counsel  much  may  stead 
me.  Rowe. 

2.  To  fill  the   place  of  another.     Obso- 


lete. 

We  shall   advise  this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up 

your  appointment,  and  go  in  your  place.       Shaksp. 

Stea  dfast,  stea'fasi.arf/'.[.vrrad  and Ja;t.~] 

1.  Fast  in  place;  firm;  fixed. 
Such  was  this  giant's  fall,  that  seemed  to  shake 

This  stedfast  globe  of  earth,  as  it  for  fear  did  quake. 

Spenser. 

Laws  ought  to  be  like  stony  tables,  plain,  slrd/ast, 
and  immoveable.  Spenser 

How  rev'rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  massy  pillars  rear  their  aged  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable, 
Looking  tranquillity;  it  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aking  sight.  Congreve. 

2.  Constant,  resolute. 
I  hope  her  stubborn  heart  to  bend, 

And  that  it  then  more  stedfast  will  endure.  Spenser. 
Be  faithful  to  thy  neighbour  in  his  poverty;  abide 
stedfast  unto  him  in  the  time  of  his  trouble. 

Ecclesiasticus. 
Him  resist,  stedfast  in  the  faith.  1  Peter. 

5.  Not  turned  aside  by  fear. 

What  form  of  death  could  him  affright, 
Who,  unconcern'd,  with  stedfast  sight 
Could  view  the  surges  mounting  steep, 
And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep?  Dryden. 

Stea'dpastly,    sted'fast-le.     adv.    [from 
steadfast.]    Firmly;  constantly. 

God's  omniscience  steadfastly  grasps  the  greatest 

and  most  slippery  uncertainties.  South. 

In  general,  stedfastly  believe,  that  whatever  God 

hatb  revealed  is  infallibly  true.  Wake. 

Stea'dfastness,  sted'fast-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
steadfast.] 

1.  Immutability;  fixedness. 
So  hard  these  heavenly  beauties  be  enfir'd, 

As  things  divine,  least  passions  do  impress, 

The  more  of  steadfast  minds  to  be  admir'd, 
The  more  they  stayed  be  on  stedfastness.     Spenser. 

2.  Fitmness;  constancy;  resolution. 

Stea'dily,  sted'e-le.  adv.  [from  steady.] 

1.  Without  loitering;  without  shaking. 
Sin  has  a  tendency  to  bring  men  under  evils,  un- 
less hindered  by  some  accident  which  no  man  can 
steadily  build  upon.  South. 

2.  Without  variation  or  irregularity. 

So  steadily  does  fickle  fortuue  steer 

Th'  obedient  orb  that  it  should  never  err. 

Blackmore . 

Stea'diness,  sted'e-nes.  n.  s.  [fiom 
steady.] 

1.  State  of  being  not  tottering  nor  easily- 
shaken. 
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3,  Firmness;  constancy. 

John  got  the  better  of  his  cholerick  temper,  and 
wrought  himself  up  to  a  great  steadiness  of  mind, 
to  pursue  his  interest  through  all  impediments. 

JlrbxUhnot- 

3.  Consistent  unvaried  conduct. 

Steadiness  is  a  point  of  prudence  as  well  as  of 
courage.  L:  Estrange. 

A  friend  is  useful  to  form  an  undertaking,  and 
secure  steadiness  of  conduct.  Collier. 

Stea'by,  sted'e.  adj.  [r-eebig,  Saxon. J 

1.  Firm;  fixed;  hot  tottering. 

Their  feet  steady,  their  hands  diligent,  their 
eyes  watchful,  and  their  hearts  resolute. 

2.  Regular;  constant;  undeviating;  unre- 
mitted. 

He  sails  'tween  worlds  and  worlds  with  steady 
wing.  Milton. 

Steer  the  bounding  bark  with  steady  toil, 
When  the  storm  thickens  and  the  billows  boil- 
Pope. 

3.  Not  wavering;  not  fickle;  not  change- 
able with  regard  to  resolution  or  at- 
tention. 

Now  clear  I  understand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  search'd  in 
vain.  Milton. 

Steady  to  my  principles,  and  not  dispirited  with 
my  afflictions,  1  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God.  over- 
come all  difficulties.  Dryden. 
A  clear  sight  keeps  the  understanding  steady. 

Locke. 

Steak,  stake.240  n.  s,  [stijek,  Islandick 
and  Erse,  a  piece;  steka,  Swedish,  to 
boil.]  A  slice  of  flesh  broiled  or  fried; 
a  col  lop. 

The  surgeon  protested  he  had  cured  him  very 
well,  and  offered  to  eat  the  first  slake  of  him. 

Tatler. 

Fair  ladies  who  contrive 

To  feast  on  ale  and  steaks.  Swift. 

To  STEAL,  stele.227  v.  a.  preterit  stole, 

participle  pass,  stolen,  [rtelan,  Saxon; 

stelen,  Dutch.J 

1 .  To  take  by  theft;  to  take  clandestinely; 
to  take  without  right.  To  steal  gene- 
rally implies  secrecy;  to  rob,  either  se- 
crecy or  violence. 

Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love, 
And  stoPst  away  the  ladies  hearts  of  France. 

Sliakspeare. 

There  are  some  shrewd   contents  in  yon  same 
paper, 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek; 
Some  dear  friend  dead.  Shakspeare. 

How  should  we  steal  silver  or  gold?         Genesis. 

A  schoolboy  finding  a  bird's  nest,  shews  it  his 
companion,  and  he  steals  it.  Sluikspean. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  convey  without  notice. 

The  law  of  England  never  was  properly  applied 
to  the  Irish,  by  a  purposed  plot  of  government,  but 
as  they  could  insinuate  and  steal  themselves  under 
the  same  by  their  humble  carriage  and  submission. 

Spenser. 
Let's  shift  away,  there's  warrant  in  that  theft, 
Which  steals  itself  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

Shakspeare 

3.  To  gain  or  effect  by  private  and  gradual 
means. 

Young  Lorenzo 
Stole  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 
And  ne'er  a  true  one.  Sliakspeare. 

Were  it  not  that  my  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good  to  steal  our  marriage.         Shakspeare. 

They  hate  being  alone,  for  fear  some  affrighting 
apprehensions  should  steal  or  force  their  way  in 

Calamy. 

Vant^y  of  objects  has  a  tendency  to  steal  away 
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the  mind  from  its  steady  pursuit  of  any  subject. 

Watts. 

To  Steal,  stele,  v.  n. 

1.  To  withdraw  privily;  to  pass  silently. 

Fixt  of  mind  to  avoid  further  entreaty,  and  to  fly 
all  company,  one  night  she  stole  away.  Sidney. 

My  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak.  Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  think  it, 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty  like 
Seeing  you  coming.  Shakspeare. 

The  most  peaceable  way,  if  you  take  a  thief,  is 
to  let  him  shew  what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your 
company.  Shakspeare. 

At  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal, 
Through  Athens'  gate  have  we  devis'd  to  steal. 

Shaksjieare. 
In  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come, 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal  and  take  no  leave. 

bhakspeare. 

Others,  weary  of  the  long  journey,  lingering  be- 
hind, were  stolen  away;  and  they  which  were  left, 
moiled  with  dirt  and  mire.  Knolles. 

A  bride 
Should  vanish  from  her  clothes  into  her  bed, 
As  souls  from  bodies  steal,  and  are  not  spy'd. 

Donne. 

The  vapour  of  charcoal  hath  kill'd  many;  and  it 
is  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  cometh  without 
any  ill  smell,  and  stealelh  on  by  little  and  little. 

Bacon. 

A  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  ware.  Milton. 

As  wise  artists  mix  their  colours  so, 
That  by  degrees  they  from  each  other  go, 
Black  steals  unheeded  from  the  neighb'ring  white, 
So  on  us  stole  our  blessed  change.  Dryden. 

At  a  time  when  he  had  no  steward,  he  stole 
away.  Swift. 

Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow, 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow.   Pope. 

2.  To  practise  theft;  to  play  the  thief;  to 
take  any  thing  thievishly;  to  have  the 
habit  of  thieving. 

Stealing  is  the  taking  from  another  what  is  his, 
without  his  knowledge  or  allowance.  Locke. 

The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest. 
— Convey,  the  wise  it  call;  steal!  a  fico  for  the 
phrase !  Shakspeare. 

Stea'ler,  ste'lur.98  n.  s.  [from  steal.] 
One  who  steals;  a  thief. 

The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer.  Shakspeare. 
Stea'lingly,  steTing-le.*10  adv.  [from 
stealing.]  Slily;  by  invisible  motion; 
by  secret  practice. 

They  were  diverse  motions,  they  did  so  slealingly 
slip  one  into  another,  as  the  latter  part  was  ever  in 
hand  before  the  eye  could  discern  the  former  was 
ended.  Sidney. 

STEALTH,  sthlth.-"^iBn.s.[ivom  steal.] 

1.  The  act  of  stealing;  theft. 

The  owner  proveth  the  stealth  to  have  been  com- 
mitted upon  him  by  such  an  outlaw,  and  to  have 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner. 

Spenser. 
The  stealth  of  mutual  entertainment 
With  character  too  gross  is  written  on  Juliet. 

Shakspeare. 

In  the  secret  dark  that  none  reproves, 

Their  pretty  stealtlis  shall  work,  and  snares  shall 

spread.  Spenser. 

The  gods  persuaded  Mercury, 

Their  good  observer,  to  this  stealth.  Chapman. 

2.  The  thing  stolen. 

On  his  back  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stealths,  and  pillage  several.     F.  Queen 

Store  of  cabbins  are  but  sluttish  dens,  that  breeo 
sickness  in  peace,  serving  to  cover  stealtlis,  and  in 
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fight  are  dangerous  to  tear  men  with  splinters. 

'  de.igh. 

3.  Secret  act;  clandestine  practice.  By 
stealth,  means  secretly;  clandestinely; 
with  desire  of  concealment:  but,  like 
steal,  is  often  used  in  a  good  sense. 

The  wisdom  of  the  same  spirit  borrowed  from 
melody  that  pleasure,  which,  mingled  will)  heavenly 
mysteries,  causeth  the  smoothness  aid  softness  of 
that,  which  toucheth  the  ear,  to  convey,  as  it  were 
by  stealth,  the  treasure  of  good  things  into  man'* 
miud.  Hooker. 

I  feel  this  youth's  perfections, 
U  ith  an  invisible  and  suutile  stealth, 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.  Shakspeare 

The  monarch,  blinded  with  desire  of  wealth, 
With  steel  invades  his  brother's  life  by  stealth 
Before  the  sacred  altar.  Dryden. 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  aukward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  i*  fame   Pope. 
Stea'ltuy,  steU/z'e.  adj.  [from   stealth.'] 
Done     clandestinely;      performed     by 
stealth. 

Now  wither'd  murder,  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  Shakspeare. 

STEAM,  steme.22"  n.  s.  [r-teme,  Saxon.] 
The  smoke  or  vapour  of  any  thing  moist 

and  hot. 

Sweet  odours  are,  in  such  a  company  as  there 
is  steam  and  beat,  things  of  great  refreshment. 

Bacon. 
His  offering  soon  propitious  fire  from  heaven 
Consum'd,  with  nimble  glance  and  grateful  steam. 

Milton. 
While  the  temple  smoak'd  with  hallow'd  steam, 
They  wash  the  virgin.  Dryden. 

Such  the  figure  of  a  feast, 
Which,  were  it  not  for  plenty  and  for  steam, 
Might  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream.    King. 
Some  it  bears  in  steams  up  into  the  air,  in  such  a 
quantity  as  to  be  manifest  to  the  smell:  especially 
the  sulphur.  Woodward. 

To  Steam,  steme.  v.  n.  [rceman,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  smoke  or  vapour  with  moist  heat. 

Let  the  crude  humours  dance 
In  heated  brass,  steaming  with  fire  intense.  Philips. 

2.  To  send  up  vapours. 
Ye  mists  that  rise  from  steaming  lake.     Milton. 
See!   see!   my  brother's  ghost  hangs  hovering 

there 
O'er  his  warm  blood,  that  steams  into  the  air. 

Dryden. 
0  wretched  we!  Why  were  we  hurried  down 
This  Inbrick  and  adult'rate  age; 

Nav,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage? 

Dryden. 

3.  To  pass  in  vapours. 

Scarcely  had  Phoebus  in  the  gloomy  east 
Got  harnessed  ir.  his  fiery-footed  team, 

He  rear'd  above  the  earth  his  flaming  crest 
When  the  last  deadly  smoke  aloft  did  steam. 

Spenser. 

The  dissolved  amber  plainly  swam  like  a  ihin 

film  upon  the  liquor,  whence  it  steamed  away  info 

the  air.  ^<"Jle- 

These  minerals  not  only  issue  out  at  these  larger 

exits,  but  steam  forth   through   the   pores  of  the 

earth,  occasioning  sulphureous  and  oilier  offensive 

stenches.  Woodward. 

Stean,  sttne,  for  stone.  S/ur.scr. 

Steato'ma,  ste-a-t6'irii.   ».  •«•   [«-«*i *>h.x.~\ 

A  ^pcties  of  wen. 

If  the  matter  in  a  ncn  resembles  milk-curds,  the 

tumour  is  called  atheroma;  if  like  honey,  meliceris; 

and  it  composed  offal,  sttatcma  slurp. 

Steed,  steed.*48  «.  *.  [r-ceba,  Sax.]      \ 

noise  for  s  ate  or  war. 

My  noble  steed  I  ;;i\i  him, 

With  all  his  trim  b      iging.  Shaksjieare. 

Impresses  quaint,  caparisons,  and  steeds.  Milton. 
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Stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds. 

Waller. 

She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled, 

And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  the  infernal 

steed.  Dryden. 

Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 

The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand?  Addison. 

See  the  bold  youth  strain  up  the  threat'ning  steep ; 

Hang  o'er  their  coursers1  heads  with  eager  speed, 

And  earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  flying  steed.  Pope. 

Some  nymphs  affect  a  more  heroic  breed, 
And  vault  from  hunters  to  the  manag'd  steed. 

Young. 
Steel,  steel.246  n.  s.  [ptal,  Saxon;  stael, 
Dutch.] 

1.  A  kind  of  iron,  refined  and  purified  by 
the  fire  with  other  ingredients,  which 
renders  it  white,  and  its  grain  closer  and 
finer  than  common  iron.  Steel,  ol  all 
other  metals,  is  that  susceptible  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  hardness,  when  well 
tempered;  whence  its  great  use  in  the 
making  of  toois>  and  instruments  of  all 
kinds.  Chambers. 

Steel  is  made  from  the  purest  and  softest  iron, 
by  keeping  it  red  hot,  stratified  with  coal-dust  and 
wood-ashes,  or  other  substances  that  abound  in  the 
phlogiston,  for  several  hours  in  a  close  furnace. 

Hill. 
At  her  back  a  bow  and  quiver  gay, 
Stuff'd    with    s/ed-heacK-d    darts,    wherewith    she 

quell'd 
The  savage  beasts  in  her  victorious  play     Spenser. 

With  mighty  bars  of  long-enduring  brass 
The  s(ee/-bound  doors  and  iron  gates  he  ties. 

Fairfax. 

They  are  not  charm 'd  against  your  points  of  steel 

nor  iron  fram'd.  Chapman. 

A  looking-glass,  with  the  steel  behind,  looketh 

whiter  than  glass  simple.  Bacon. 

Diamonds,  though  hard  bodies,  will  not  readily 

strike  fire  with  steel,  much  less  with  one  another; 

nor  a  flint  easily  with  a  steel,  if  they  both  be  wet; 

the  sparks  being  then  quenched  in  their  irruption. 

Brown. 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure, 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 

Dryden. 

2.  It  is  often  used  metonymically  for 
weapons  or  armour. 

Brave  Macbeth  with  hisbrandish'd  sleel, 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution, 
Carv'd  out  his  passage  till  he  had  fac'd  the  slave. 

Shakspeare. 
Polish'd  steel  from  far  severely  shines.     Dryden. 
He,  sudden  as  the  word, 
In  proud  Plexippus'  bosom  plung'd  the  sword; 
Toxens  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  slow, 
Stood  doubting;  and,  while  doubting  thus  he  stood, 
Receiv'd  the  steel  bath'd  in  his  brother's  blood. 

Dryden. 

3.  Chalybeate  medicines. 

After  relaxing,  steel  strengthens  the  solids,  and 
is  likewise  an  antiacid.  Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  It  is  used  proverbially  for  hardness: 
as,  heads  of  steel. 

Steel,  steel,  adj.    Made  of  steel. 

A  lance  then  took  he  with  a  keene  Steele  head, 
To  be  his  keepe  off  both  'gainst  men  and  dogges. 

Chapman. 

To  Steel,  steel,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  point  or  edge  with  steel. 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers, 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  make  hard  or  firm.  It  is  used,  if 
it  be  applied  to  the  mind,  very  often  in 
a  bad  sense. 

Lies  well  stecVd  with  weighty  arguments. 

Shakspeare. 


So  service  shall  with  steeled  fingers  toil, 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope.    Shaksp. 

From  his  metal  was  his  party  steeVd; 
Which,  ence  in  him  rebated,  all  the  rest 
Turn'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 

Shakspeare. 
O  god  of  battles!  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts, 
Possess  them  not  with  fear.  Shakspeare. 

Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms? 

Mdison. 
Man,  foolish  man! 
Scarce  know'st  thou  how  thyself  began; 
Yet,  steeVd  with  studied  boldness,  thou  dar'st  try 
To  send  thy  doubted  reason's  dazzled  eye 
Through  the  mysterious  gulf  of  vast  immensity. 

Prior. 
Let  the  steeVd  Turk  be  deaf  to  matron's  cries, 
See  virgins  ravish 'd  with  relentless  eyes-        Ticket. 

So  perish  all  whose  breasts  the  furies  steeVd, 
And  curs'd  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Pope- 
Stee'ly,  stee'le.  adj.  [from  steel.'] 

1.  Made  of  steel. 

Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk, 
Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance. 

Shakspeare. 

Here  smokes  his  forge,  he  bares  his  sinewy  arm, 
And  early  strokes  the  sounding  anvil  warm; 
Around  his  shop  the  steely  sparkles  flew, 
As  for  the  steed  he  shap'd  the  bending  shoe.     Gay. 

2.  Hard;    firm. 

That  she  would  unarm  her  noble  heart  of  that 
steely  resistance  against  the  sweet  blows  of  love. 

Sidney. 

Stee'lyard,  steel'yard.515  n.  s.  [steel  and 
yard.']  A  kind  of  balance,  in  which  the 
weight  is  moved  along  an  iron  rod,  and 
grows  heavier  as  it  is  removed  further 
from  the  fulcrum. 
Steen  or  Stkan,  steen.  n.  s.  A  vessel  of 
clay  or  stone.  Ainstvorth: 

STEEP,  steep.248  adj.  [rteap,  Saxon.] 
Rising  or  descending  with  great  incli- 
nation; precipitous. 

The  mountains  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  the 
steep  places  shall  fall.  Ezekiel. 

He  now  had  conquer'd  Anxur's  steep  ascent. 

Mdison. 

Steep,  steep,  n.  s.  Precipice;  ascent  or 
descent  approaching  to  perpendicula- 
rity. 

As  that  Theban  monster  that  propos'd 
Her  riddle,  and  him,  who  solv'd  it  not,  devour'd; 
That  once  found  out  and  solv'd,  for  grief  and  spight, 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  the  Ismenian  steep. 

Milton. 

As  high  turrets  for  their  airy  steep 
Require  foundations  in  proportion  deep; 
And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upwards  shoot 
As  to  the  nether  heavens  they  drive  the  root; 
So  low  did  her  secure  foundation  lie, 
She  was  not  humble,  but  humility.  Dryden. 

Instructs  the  beast  to  know  his  native  force; 
To  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fly 
To  the  next  headlong  steep  of  anarchy.        Dryden. 

We  had  on  each  side  naked  rocks  and  mountains, 
broken  into  a  thousand  irregular  steeps  and  precipi- 
ces. Mdison. 

Leaning  o'er  the  rails,  he  musing  stood, 
And  view'd  below  the  black  canal  of  mud, 
Where  common  shores  a  lulling  murmur  keep, 
Whose  torrents  rush  from  Holborn's  fatal  steep. 

Gay. 

To  Steep,  steep,  -v.  a.  \_stippen,  Dutch.] 
To  soak;  to  macerate;  to  imbue;  to  dip. 

When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail, 
Adown  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steep, 
For  very  fellness  loud  he  'gan  to  weep.       Spenser. 

He,  like  an  adder  lurking  in  the  weeds, 


His  wand'ring  thought  in  deep  desire  does  steep; 
And  his  frail  eye  with  spoil  of  beauty  feeds. 

Spenser. 
A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland.  Shakspeare. 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steeped  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe.  Shakspeare, 

Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 
And  yet  are  steeped  in  favours.  Shakspeare. 

Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  night; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time 

Shakspeare. 
Most  of  the  steepings  are  cheap  things,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  crop  is  a  great  matter  of  gain 

Bacon. 
Whole  droves  of  minds  are  by  the  driving  god 
Compell'd  to  drink  the  deep  Lethean  flood; 
In  large  forgetful  draughts  to  steep  the  cares 
Of  their  past  labours  and  their  irksome  years. 

Dryden. 

Wheat  steeped  in  brine  twelve  hours  prevent  the 

smuttiness.  Mortimer. 

STEE'PLE,   stee'pl.40*   n.  s.  [pceopel, 

p cypel,  Saxon.]  A  turret  of  a  church, 

generally  furnished  with  bells;  a  spire. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks;  rage,  blow! 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout! 

Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the 

cocks.  Shakspeare. 

What  was  found  in  many  places,  and  preached 

for  wheat  fallen  on  the  ground  from  the  clouds,  was 

but  the  seed  of  ivy-berries;  and  though  found  in 

steeples  or  high  places,  might  be  conveyed  thither  or 

muted  by  Oirds.  Brown. 

A  raven  I  saw  steeple-high,  just  over  your  house. 

V  Estrange. 
They,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound, 
In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found.      Dryden. 
Stee'ply,    steep'ie.    adv.    [from    steej,.] 

With  precipitous  declivity. 
Stee'pness,  steep'nes.  n.  s.  [from  steep."] 
Precipitous  declivity. 

The  craggedness  or  steepness  of  that  mountain 
maketh  mauy  parts  of  it  inaccessible.  Brerewood. 
Lord  Lovel  swam  over  Trent  on  horseback,  but 
could  not  recover  the  farther  side,  by  r.ason  of  the 
steepness  of  the  bank,  and  so  was  drowned.  Bacon. 
Vineyards,  meadows,  and  corn-fields,  lie  on  the 
borders,  and  run  up  all  the  sides  of  the  Alps,  where 
the  barrenness  of  the  rocks,  or  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent,  will  suffer  them.  Mdison. 

Stee'py,  steep'e.  adj.  [from  steep.]  Hav- 
ing a  precipitous  declivity.  A  poetical 
word  for  steep. 

Who  hath  dispos'd,  but  thou,  the  winding  way, 
Where  springs  down  from  thes(ee/?i/craggsdo  beat? 

Wotton. 
A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
From  steepy  Othrys'  top  to  Pylus  drove 
His  herd;  and  for  his  pains  enjoy 'd  his  love.  Dryd. 

No  more,  my  goats,  shall  I  behold  you  climb 
The  steepy  cliffs,  or  crop  the  flow'ry  thyme.  Dryden. 

ST EEK,  steer.2*6  w.  s.  [rtyjie,  rceori, 
fCiurie,  Saxon;  stier,  Dutch.j  A  young 

bullock. 

They  think  themselves  half  exempted  from  law 
and  obedience;  and  having  once  tasted  freedom,  do, 
like  a  steer  that  hath  been  long  out  of  his  yoke, 
grudge  and  repine  ever  after  to  come  under  rule 
again.  Spenser. 

Lacaon,  Neptune's  priest, 
With  solemn  pomp  then  sacrifie'd  a  steer.    Dryden. 

Nor  has  the  steer, 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tyger  hangs, 
E'er  plow'd  for  him.  Thomson. 

To  Steer,  steer,  v.  a.  [rceopan,  rcy- 
jian,  Saxon;  stieren,  Dutch.]  To  direct; 
to  guide  in  a  passage:  originally  used  of 
a  ship,  but  applied  to  other  things. 

A  comely  palmer  clad  in  black  attire, 
Of  ripest  years,  and  hairs  all  hoary  gray, 
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That  with  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  steer, 
Lest  his  long  way  his  aged  limbs  should  tire. 

Spenser. 

If  a  pilot  cannot  see  the  pole  star,  it  can  be  no 

fault  in  him  to  steer  his  course  by  such  stars  as  do 

best  appear  to  him.  King  Charles- 

To  Stf.er,  steer.246  v.  n. 

1.  To  direct  a  course  at  sea. 

As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought, 
Nigh  river's  mouth,  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sail.   Milt. 

In  a  creature,  whose  thoughts  are  more  than  the 
sands,  and  wider  than  the  ocean,  fancy  and  passion 
must  needs  run  bim  into  strange  courses,  if  reason, 
which  is  his  only  star  and  compass,  be  not  that  he 
st<ers  by.  Locke. 

2.  To  conduct  himself. 

Stee'rage,  steer'idje.90  n.  s.  [from  steer.-] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  steering. 

Having  got  his  vessel  launched  and  set  afloat,  he 
committed  the  steerage  of  it  to  such  as  he  thought 
capable  of  conducting  it.  Spectator. 

2.  Direction;  regulation  of  a  course. 

He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course, 
Direct  my  suit.  Shakspeare. 

3.  That  by  which  any  course  is  guided. 

His  costly  frame 
Inscrib'd  to  Phoebus,  here  he  hung  on  high, 
The  steerage  of  his  wings,  and  cut  the  sky.  Dryden. 

4.  Regulation  or  management  of  any  thing. 

You  raise  the  honour  of  the  peerage, 
Proud  to  attend  you  at  the  steerage.  Swift. 

5.  The  stern  or  hinder  part  of  the  ship. 

Siee'rsmate,  steeiz'mate.  )     n.  s.  [steer 
Stee'rsman,  steerz'man.88  3    and  man,  or 
mate.]   A  pilot;  one  who  steers  a  ship. 

What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck, 
Embark 'd  with  such  a  steersmate  at  the  helm? 

Milton. 

In  a  storm,  though  the  vessel  be  pressed  never  so 

hard,  a  skilful  steersman  will  yet  bear  up  against  it. 

L'Eslrange. 
Through  it  the  joyful  steersman  clears  his  way, 
And  comes  to  anchor  in  his  inmost  bay.       Dryden. 
Stegano'graphist,    steg-a-nog'graf-fist. 
n.  s.  [rey*vo«  and  yg«,<pa>.]  He  who  prac- 
tises the  art  of  secret  writing.     Bailey. 
Stegano'graphy,      steg-a-nog'graf-fe.618 
n.  8.  [s-£y*»«s   and  y^«p».]     The  art  of 
secret  writing,  by  characters  or  ciphers 
intelligible  only  to  the  persons  who  cor- 
respond one  with  another.  Bailey. 
Stegno'tick,  steg-not'tik.809  adj.  [reyva- 

Ttxo$.]   Binding;  rendering  costive. 
Ste'le,  stele,  n.  s.  [pcela,  Saxon;  stele, 

Dutch.]  A  stalk;  a  handle. 
STE'LLAR,  stel'lar.88  adj.  [from   stella, 
Latin.]  Astral;  relating  to  the  stars. 

In  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue,  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth;  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray.  Milton. 
Salt  dissolved,  upon  fixation,  returns  to  its  affect- 
ed cubes,  and  regular  figures  of  minerals;  as  the 
hexagonal  of  crystal,  and  stellar  figure  of  the  stone 
asteria.  Glanville. 

Ste'llate,  stei'late.  adj.  [stellatus,  Lat.J 
Pointed  in  the  manner  of  a  painted  star. 
One  making  a  regulus  of  antimony,  without  iron, 
found  his  regulus  adorned  with  a  more  conspicuous 
star  iiMii  I  have  seen  in  several  stellate  reguiuses  ot 
antimony  and  mars  Boyle. 

Stella'tion,  ate  i  la's  him.  n.  s.  [from  Stel- 
la, Latin.  ]  Emission  of  light  as  from  a 
star. 
Ste'llkd,  stel'led.  adj.  Starry. 

And' quench 'd  the  stelled  fires.  Shakspeare. 


Stelli'ferous,  stel-lif'fer-us.  adj.  [stella 
and/ero.]  Having  stars.  Diet. 

Ste'llion,  stel'yQn.  n.  s.  [stcllio,  Latin.  ] 
A  newt.  Mnsivorth. 

Ste'llionate,  steTyun-et.  n.  s.  [stellionat, 
French;  stellionatus,  Latin  ]  A  kind  of 
crime  which  is  committed  [in  law]  by 
a  deceitful  selling  of  a  thing  otherwise 
than  it  realiy  is:  as,  if  a  man  should  sell 
that  for  his  own  estate  which  is  actually 

another  man's. 

It  discerneth  of  crimes  of  slellionate,  and  the  in- 
dications towards  crimes  capital,  not  actually  com- 
mitted. Bacon. 

Stem,  stem.  n.  s.  [stemma,  Latin.] 

1.  The  stalk;  the  twig. 

Two  lovely  berries  molded  on  one  stem, 
So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart. 

Shakspeare . 

After  they  are  first  shot  up  thirty  foot  in  length, 
they  spread  a  very  large  top,  having  no  bough  nor 
twig  in  the  trunk  or  stem.  Raleigh. 

Set  them  aslope  a  reasonable  depth,  and  thp.n 
they  will  put  foitti  many  routs,  and  so  carry  more 
shoots  upon  a  stem.  Bacon. 

This,  ere  it  was  in  th'  earth, 
God  made,  and  every  herb  before  it  grew 
On  the  green  stein.  Milton. 

The  stem  thus  threaten'd,  and  the  sap  in  thee, 
Drops  all  the  branches  of  that  noble  tree.     Waller. 

Farewell,  you  flow'rs,  whose  buds  with  early  care 
I  watch'd,  and  to  the  cheurful  sun  did  rear: 
Who  now  shall  bind  your  stems?  or,  when  you  fall, 
With  fountain  streams  your  fainting  souls  recal? 

Dryden. 

The  low'ring  spring  with  lavish  rain 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain. 

Dryden. 

2.  Family;  race;  generation.  Pedigrees 
are  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  branching 
tree. 

I  will  assay  her  worth  to  celebrate; 
And  so  attend  ye  toward  her  glittering  state, 
Where  ye  may  all,  that  are  of  noble  stem, 
Approach.  Milton. 

Whosoever  will  undertake  the  imperial  diadem, 
must  have  of  his  own  wherewith  to  support  it;  which 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  it  hath  continued  these 
two  ages  and  more  in  that  stem,  now  so  mud  spoken 
of.  Howel. 

Dost  thou  in  hounds  aspire  to  deathless  fame! 
Learn  well  their  lineage  and  their  ancient  stem. 

Tickel. 

3.  Progeny;  branch  of  a  family. 
This  is  a  stem 

Of  that  victorious  stock,  and  let  us  fear 

His  native  mightiness.  Shakspeare. 

4.  [stammen,  Swedish.]  The  prow  or  fore- 
part of  a  ship. 

Orante's  barque,  ev'n  in  the  hero's  view, 
From  stem  to  stern  by  waves  was  overborn.  Dryden. 

To  Stem,  stem.  v.  a.  \_stcemma,  Isiand- 
ick]  To  oppose  a  current;  to  pass  cross 
or  forward  notwithstanding  the  stream. 

They  on  the  trading  flood, 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  cape, 
Ply,  stemming  nighly  tow'rd  the  pole.  Milton. 

Above  the  deep  they  raise  their  scaly  crests, 
And  stem  the  flood  with  tueir  erected  breasts. 

Denham. 

In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern 
And  untaught  Indian  on  the  stream  did  glide, 

Ere  sharp  keel'd  boats  to  stun  the  flood  did  learn, 
Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either  side.    Dryd. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injur'd  uanie, 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age, 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage.     Pope. 
Stench,    stensh.    n.    s.   [from    pxencan, 
Saxon.] 
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1.  A  stink;  a  bad  smell. 

Death,  death,  oh  amiable  and  lovely  death! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench,  sound  rottenness, 
Arise  forth  from  thy  couch  of  lasting  night. 

Shakspeare. 
So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome 
stench, 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driv'n  away. 

Shukspeare. 

Physicians,  by  the  stench  of  feathers,  cure  the 

rising  of  the  mother.  Bacon. 

The  ministry  will  be  found  the  salt  of  the  c.rth, 

the  things  that  keep  societies  of  men  from  stench 

and  corruption.  South. 

The  boary  Nar 
Corrupted  with  the  stench  of  sulphur  flows, 
And  into  Tiber's  stream  th'  infected  current  throws. 

JHdison. 

2.  I  find  it  used  once  for  a  good  smoll. 

Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie, 
And  clouds  of  sav'ry  stench  involve  the  sky.  Dryden. 

To  Stench,  stensh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  to  slink.  Not  proper,  or  in 
use. 

The  foulness  of  the  ponds  only  stencheth  the  water. 

Mortimer. 

2.  [for  staunch,  corruptly.]  To  stop;  to 
hinder  to  flow. 

They  had  better  skill  to  let  blood  than  stench  it. 

King  Charles. 
Restringents  to  stench,  and  incrassatives  to  thick- 
en, the  blood.  Harvey. 
Steno'graphy,  ste-nog'graf-fe.  n.  s.  [«t«« 
and  ypd<pa>.]  Shorthand. 

0  the  accurst  stenography  of  state ! 
The  princely  eagle  shrunk  into  a  bat.     Cleaveland. 

Stentoropho'nick,  sten-to-ro-fot/ik.  adj. 
[from  Stentor,  the  Homtrical  herald, 
whose  voice  was  as  loud  as  that  of  fifty 
men,  and  <pmy,  a  voice.]  Loudly  speak- 
ing or  sounding. 

Of  this  stentorophonick  horn  of  Alexander  there 
is  a  figure  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  Derham- 

To  STEP,  step.  v.  n.  [pcaeppan,  Saxon; 
stafi/ien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  move  by  a  single  change  of  the 
place  of  the  foot. 

One  of  our  nation  hath  proceeded  so  far,  that  he 
was  able,  by  the  help  of  wings,  in  i  running  pace, 
to  step  constantly  ten  yards  at  a  time.  Whkins. 

2.  To  advance  by  a  sudden  progression. 

Whosoever  first,  after  the  troubling  the  writer, 
stepptd  in,  was  made  whole.  John. 

Ventidius  lately 
Buried  his  father,  by  whose  death  he's  stepn'd 
Into  a  great  estate.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  move  mentally. 

When  a  person  is  hearing  a  sermon,  he  may  give 
his  thoughts  leave  to  step  back  so  far  as  to  recollect 
the  several  heads.  Waits. 

The;  are  stepping  almost  three  thousan.l  years 
back  into  tne  remotest  antiquity,  the  only  true  uiir- 
rour  of  that  ancient  world.  Pope. 

4.  To  go;  to  walk. 

I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.     Shakspeare. 

5.  To  come  as  it  wt re  by  chance. 
The  old  poets  step  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  me- 
dalist. Addison. 

6.  To  take  a  short  walk. 

Sec  where  he  comes;  so,  please  you,  step  aside; 
I'll  know  bis  grievance  Shakspeart, 

My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out, 
SUpi<\l,  as,  the]  said,  to  the  next  thicket  aside 
To  bring  ine  berries.  .     Milton. 

When  your  ma-trr  wants  a  servant  who  haj.jj;ns 
to  be  abroad,  answer,  tnat  he  had  but  that  minute 
sttpt  out.  Swift. 
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7.  To  walk  gravely,  slowly,  or  resolutely. 
Pyrrhus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  bashaws, 
slept  forth,  and,  appealing  unto  his  mercies,  earnest- 
ly requested  him  to  spare  his  life.  Knolles. 
When  you  stepped  forth,  how  did  the  monster  rage, 
In  scorn  of  your  soft  looks  and  tender  age!  Cowley. 

Home  the  swain  retreats, 
His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold.  Thomson. 

Step,  st£p,  n.  s.  [j*caep,  Sax.  stafi,  Dut.] 

1.  Progression  by  one  removal  of  the  foot. 

Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk.     Shaksp. 

Liug'ring  perdition,  worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,  shall  step  by  step  atcend 
You  and  your  ways.  Shakspeare. 

Who  was  the  first  to  explore  th'  untrodden  path, 
When  life  was  hazarded  in  every  step?       Jlddison. 

2.  One  remove  in  climbing;   hold  for  tne 
foot;  a  stair. 

While  Solyman  lay  at  Buda,  seven  bloody  heads 
of  bishops  slain  in  battle,  were  set  in  order  upon  a 
wooden  step.  Knolles. 

The  breadth  of  every  single  step  or  stair  should 
be  never  less  than  one  foot,  nor  more  than  eighteen 
inches.  Wolton 

Those  heights  where  William's  virtue  might  have 
staid, 
And  on  the  subject  world  look'd  safely  down, 

By  Marlbro'  pass'd,  the  props  and  steps  were  made 
Sublimer  yet  to  raise  his  queen's  renown        Prior. 

It  was  a  saying  among  the  ancients,  Truth  lies  in 
a  well;  and,  to  carry  on  this  metaphor,  we  may  just- 
ly say,  that  logick  does  supply  us  with  steps,  where- 
by we  may  go  down  to  reach  the  water.         Watts. 

3.  Quantity  of  space  passed  or  measured 
by  one  removal  of  the  foot. 

The  gradus,  a  Roman  measure,  may  be  translated 
a  step,  or  the  half  of  a  passus  or  pace.     Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  A  small  length;  a  small  space. 

There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death. 

1  Samuel. 

5.  [In  the  plural.]  Walk;  passage. 

O  may  thy  pow'r,  propitious  still  to  me, 
Conduct  my  steps  to  find  the  fatal  tree 
In  this  deep  forest.  Dryden. 

6.  Gradation;  degree. 

The  same  sin  for  substance  hath  sundry  steps  and 
degrees,  in  respect  whereof  one  man  becometh  a 
more  heinous  offender  than  another.  Perkins. 

7.  Progression;  act  of  advancing. 

To  derive  two  or  three  general  principles  of  mo- 
tion from  phenomena,  and  afterwards  to  tell  us  how 
the  properties  and  actions  of  all  corporeal  things'  fol- 
low from  those  manifest  principles,  would  be  a  very 
great  step  in  philosophy,  though  the  causes  of  those 
principles  were  not  yet  discovered.  Newton. 

One  injury  is  best  defended  by  a  second,  and  this 
by  a  third:  by  these  steps  the  old  masters  of  the  pa- 
lace in  France  became  masters  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
by  these  steps  a  general  during  pleasure  might  have 
grown  into  a  general  for  life;  and  a  general  for  life 
into  a  king.  Swift. 

The  querist  must  not  proceed  too  swiftly  towards 
the  determination  of  his  point,  that  he  may  with 
more  ease  draw  the.  learner  to  those  principles  step 
by  step,  from  whence  the  final  conclusion  will  arise. 

Watts. 

8.  Footstep;  print  of  the  foot. 

From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear.     Dryden. 

9.  Gait;  manner  of  walking. 

Sudden  from  the  golden  throne 
With  a  submissive  step  I  hasted  down; 
The  glowing  garland  from  my  hair  I  took, 
Love  in  my  heart,  obedience  in  my  look.        Prior. 

10.  Action;  instance  of  conduct. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  depends  upon  the  first 

steps  he  makes  in  the  world.  Pope. 

Step,  step,  in  composition,  signifies  one 

who  is  related  only  by  marriage,  [f  ceop, 

Sax.  from  j*cepan,  to  defirive  or  make 


an  orphan;  for  the  Saxons  not  only  said 
a  ste/i-mother,  but  a  step-daughter,  or 
step-son;  to  which  it  indeed,  according 
to  this  etymology,  more  properly  be- 
longs: but  as  it  is  now  seldom  applied 
but  to  the  mother,  it  seems  to  mean,  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  use  it,  a  woman 
who  has  stepped  into  the  vacant  place  of 
the  true  mother.] 

How  should  their  minds  chuse  but  misdoubt,  lest 
this  discipline,  which  always  you  match  with  divine 
doctrine  as  her  natural  and  true  sister,  be  found  un- 
to all  kinds  of  knowledge  a  step-mother?      Hooker. 

His  wanton  step-dame  loved  him  the  more; 
But,  when  she  saw  her  offer'd  sweets  refuse, 
Her  love  she  tum'd  to  hate  Spenser. 

You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter, 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Ill-eyed  unto  you.  Shakspeare. 

A  father  cruel ;  and  a  step-dame  false.       Shaksp 

Cato,  the  elderj  being  aged,  buried  his  wife,  and 
married  a  young  woman:  his  son  came  to  him,  and 
said,  Sir,  what  have  I  offended,  that  you  have  brought 
a  step-mother  into  your  house?  The  old  man  an- 
swered, Nay,  quite  the  rnntrary,  son;  thou  pleasest 
me  so  well,  that  I  would  be  glad  tu  have  more  such. 

Bacon. 

The  name  of  step-dame,  your  practis'd  art, 
By  which  you  have  estrang'd  my  father's  heart, 
AH  you  have  done  against  me,  or  design, 
Shows  your  aversion,  but  begets  not  mine.  Dryden. 

A  step-dame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 
Who  rules  my  hen-peck'd  sire,  and  orders  me. 

Dryden. 

Any  body  would  have  guessed  miss  to  have  been 
bred  up  under  the  influence  of  a  cruel  step-dame, 
and  John  to  be  the  fondling  of  a  tender  mother. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Ste'ppingstone,    step'ping-stone.     n.    s. 
[step  and  scone.']  Stone  laid  to  catch  the 
foot,  and  save  it  from  wet  or  dirt. 

Like  steppingstones  to  save  a  stride, 
In  streets  where  kennels  are  too  wide.  Swift. 

Stercora'ceous,  ster-ko-ra'shtis.367  adj. 
[stercoraceus,  Lat  ]  Belonging  to  dung; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  dung. 

Green  juicy  vegetables,  in  a  heap  together,  ac- 
quire a  heat  equal  to  that  of  a  human  body;  then  a 
putrid  stercoraceous  taste  and  odour,  in  taste  resem- 
bling putrid  flesh,  and  in  smell  human  feces. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

Stercora'tion,  steT-ko-ra'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  stercora,  Lat.]  The  act  of  dung- 
ing; the  act  of  manuring  with  dung. 

The  first  help  is  stercoration;  the  sheep's  dung  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  the  next,  dung  of  kine  and  that 
of  horses.  Bacon. 

Stercoration  is  seasonable.  Evelyn. 

The  exterior  pulp  of  the  fruit  serves  not  only  for 
the  security  of  the  seed,  whilst  it  hangs  upon  the 
plant,  but,  after  it  is  fallen  upon  the  earth,  for  the 
stercoration  of  the  soil,  and  promotion  of  the  growth, 
though  not  the  first  germination  of  the  seminal  plant. 

Ray. 

Stereo'graphy,  ster-re-6g'graf-fe.fi18  n.  s. 
[rtpeos  and  ypxtpeo;  stereographie,  Fr.] 
T  he  art  of  drawing  the  forms  of  solids 
upon  a  plane.  Harris. 

Stereo'metry,  ster-re-om'me-tre.618  n.  s. 
[fepiii  and  fierpeeo;  stereometric,  Fr.] 
The  art  of  measuring  all  sorts  of  solid 
bodies.  Harris. 

STE'RIL,  ster'ril.  adj.  [sterile,  French; 
sterilis,  Latin.]  Barren;  unfruitful;  not 
productive;  wanting  fecundity. 

Our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 
Shake  off  their  steril  curse.  Shakspeare. 


The  sea  marge  steril,  and  rocky  hard.      Shaksp. 

In  very  steril  years,  corn  sown  will  grow  to  an- 
other kind.  Bacon. 

To  separate  seeds,  put  them  in  water:  such  as 
are  corrupted  and  steril  swim.  Brown. 

She  is  grown  steril  and  barren,  and  her  births  of 
animals  are  now  very  inconsiderable.  More. 

When  the  vegetative  stratum  was  once  washed 
off  by  rains,  the  hiils  would  have  become  barren, 
the  strata  below  yielding  only  mere  steril  and  mi- 
neral matter,  such  as  was  inept  for  the  formation 
of  vegetables.  Woodward. 

Steri'lity,  ste-ril'e-te.  n.  s.  [sterilite, 
French;  sterilitas,  from  sterilis  Latin.] 
Barrenness;  want  of  fecundity;  unit  uit- 
fuiness. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people,  by  reason  of  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  and  because  their  natives  are 
exhausted  by  so  many  employments  in  such  vast 
territories  Bacon. 

An  eternal  sterility  must  have  possessed  the 
world,  where  all  things  had  been  fastened  everlast- 
ingly with  the  adamantine  chains  of  specific  gravi- 
ty, if  the  Almighty  had  not  said,  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit.  Bentley. 

He.  had  mare  frequent  occasion  for  repetition 
than  any  poet;  yet  one  cannot  ascribe  this  to  any 
sterility  of  expression,  but  to  the  genius  of  his 
times,  which  delighted  in  these  reiterated  verses. 

Pope. 

To  Ste'rilize.  ster'rll-ize.  -v.  a.  [from 
steril.]  To  make  bat  ren;  to  deprive  of 
fecundity,  or  the  power  of  production. 

May  we  not  as  well  suppose  the  sterilizing  the 

earth  was  suspended  for  some  time,  till  the  dtluge 

became  the  executioner  of  it?  Woodward. 

Go!  sterilize  the  fertile  with  thy  rage.      Savage. 

Ste'rling,  ster'ling.410  adj.  [Of  this  word 
many  derivations  have  been  offered;  the 
most  probable  of  which  is  that  offered 
by  Camden,  who  derives  it  from  the 
Easterlings,  who  were  employed  as 
coiners] 

1.  An  epithet  by  which  genuine  English 
money  is  discriminated. 

The  king's  treasure,  that  he  left  at  his  death, 
amounted  unto  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  bacon. 

Several  of  them  would  rather  chuse  to  count  out 
a  sum  in  sesterces  than  in  pounds  sterling.  Jlddison. 

2.  Genuine;  having  passed  the  test. 
There  is  not  one  single  witty  phrase  in  this  col- 
lection, which  hath  not  received  the  stamp  and  ap- 
probation of  one  hundred  years:  he  may  therefore 
be  secure  to  find  them  all  genuine,  sterling,  and 
authentick.  Swift. 

Ste'rling,  steYling.  n.  s.  \sterlingum, 
low  Latin,  from  the  adjective.] 

1 .  English  coin;  money. 

This  visionary  various  projects  tries, 
And  knows  that  to  be  rich  is  to  be  wise: 
By  useful  observation  he  can  tell 
The  sacred  charms  that  in  true  sterling  dwell; 
How  gold  makes  a  patrician  of  a  slave, 
A  dwarf  an  Atlas,  a  Thersites  brave.  Garth. 

Great  name,  which  in  our  rolls  recorded  stands, 
Leads  honours,  and  protects  the  learned  bands, 
Accept  this  offering  to  thy  bounty  due, 
And  Roman  wealth  in  English  sterling  view. 

C.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Standard  rate. 

STERN,  stern,  adj.  [ftypn,  Saxon.] 
1.  Severe   of  countenance;    truculent  of 

aspect. 

Why  look  you  still  so  stern<and  tragical?   Shaksp. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear, 
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Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 
To  win  thee  lady.  Shakspeare. 

It  shall  not  be  amiss  here  to  present  the  stern  but 
lively  countenance  of  this  so  famous  a  man.  Knolles. 

Gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stern  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th' 
woods.  Miltoit- 

The  judge  supreme  soon  cast  a  stedfast  eye, 
Stem,  yet  attemper'd  with  benignity.  Harte. 

2.  Severe  of  manners;    harsh;    unrelent- 
ing; cruel. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible; 
Thou,  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Shakspeare. 
The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  th'  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes 

hard, 
Falls  not  the  ax  upon  the  humbled  neck 
But  first  begs  pardon:  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  deals  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 

Shakspeare. 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.    Shaksp. 
Then  shall  the  war,  and  stem  debate,  and  strife 
Immortal,  be  the  bus'ness  of  my  life; 
And  in  thy  fame  the  dusty  spoils  among, 
High  on  the  burnish'd  roof  my  banner  shall  be  hung. 

Dryden. 
How,  stern  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard, 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward.  Dryden. 

3.  Hard;  afflictive. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time, 
Thou  shouldst  have  said,  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key; 
All  cruels  else  subscrib'd.  Shakspeare. 

Mischiefe  stood, 
And  with  his  stem  Steele  drew  in  streames  the 
blood.  Chapman. 

Stern,  stem.  n.  s.  [pceop.,  Saxon:  of  the 
same  original  with  steer.] 

1.  The  hind   part  of  the  ship  where  the 
rudder  is  placed. 

Let  a  barbarous  Indian,  who  had  never  seen  a 
ship,  view  the  separate  and  disjointed  parts,  as  the 
prow  and  stem,  the  ribs,  masts,  ropes,  and  shrouds, 
he  would  form  but  a  very  lame  idea  of  it.       Walts 

They  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  land. 

Dryden. 

2.  Post  of  management;  direction. 

The  king  from  Eltam  I  intend  to  send, 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  publick  weal.     Shaksp. 

3.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 

She  all  at  once  her  beastly  body  rais'd 
With  double  forces  high  above  the  ground, 
Though  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  stem  around. 

Spenser. 
STE'RNAGE^tern'idje.90  n.  s.  [from  stern.'] 
The  steerage  or  stern.  Not  used. 

Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  navy, 
And  leave  your  England  as  dead  midnight  still. 

Shakspeare. 
Ste'rnly,  stern'le.  adv.  [from  stem.]  In 
a  stern  manner;  severely;  truculently. 

No  mountaine  lion  tore 
Two  tambs  so  sternly.  Cliapman. 

Sternly  he  pronounc'd 
The  rigid  interdiction.  Milton. 

Yet  sure  thou  art  not,  nor  thy  face  the  same, 
Nor  thy  limbs  moulded  in  so  soft  a  frame; 
Thou  look'st  more  sternly,  dost  more  strongly  move, 
And  more  of  awe  thou  bear'st,  and  less  of  love 

Dryden. 
Ste'rnness,  stern'nes.  n.  s.  [[from  stern.] 

1.  Severity  of  look. 

Of  stature  huge,  and  eke  of  courage  bold, 
That  sons  vi  mer.  amaz'd  their  sternness  do  behold. 

Spenser. 

How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work  so  noble 
Wildly  bound  up!  or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence!  Shakspeare. 

2.  Severity  or  harshness  of  manners. 


I  have  sternness  in  my  soul  enough 
To  hear  of  soldiers  work.  Dryden. 

Ste'rnon,  ster'non.108  n.  s.  JVe'f vov.]  The 
breastbone. 

A  soldier  was  shot  in  the  breast  through  the  ster- 
non.  Wiseman. 

Sternuta'tion,    ster-nu-ta'shtin.     n.    s. 
\_stemuiatio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  sneezing. 
Sternutation  i3  a  convulsive  shaking  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles,  occasioned  by  an  irritation  of  those  in 
the  nostrils.  Quincy. 

Concerning  sternutation,  or  sneezing,  and  the 
custom  of  saluting  upon  that  motion,  it  is  generally 
believed  to  derive  its  original  from  a  disease  where- 
in sternutation  proved  mortal,  and  such  as  sneezed 
died  Brown. 

Sternu'tative,  ster-nu'ta-tiv.  adj.  [ster- 
nutatif,  French,  from  sternuto,  Latin.] 
Having  the  quality  of  provoking  to 
sneeze. 

Sternu'tatory,  ster-nu'ta-tur-e.612  8B7  n. 
s.  \jsternutatoire,  French;  from  sternu- 
to,  Latin.J  Medicine  that  provokes  to 
sneeze. 

Physicians,  in  persons  near  death,  use  sternuta- 
tories, or  such  medicines  as  provoke  unto  sneezing, 
when,  if  the  faculty  arise,  ami  sternutation  ensueth, 
they  conceive  hopes  of  life.  Brown. 

Ste'ven,  ste'vu.   n.  s.   ^fcepen,  Saxon.] 
\  cry,  or  loud  clamour. 
Ne  sooner  was  out,  but  swifter  than  thought, 
Fast  by  the  hi'le  the  woll  Lowder  caught; 
And  had  not  Roffy  renne  to  the  Steven, 
Lowder  bad  been  slain  thilke  same  even.    Spenser. 

To  Stew,  stu.  v.  a.  [esluver,  French;  slo- 
ven, Dutch.]  To  seeth  any  thing  in  a 
slow  moist  heat,  with  little  water. 

Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place,  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathless.        Shakspeare. 
I  bruised  my  skin  with  playing  at  sword  and  dag- 
ger with  a  master  offence,  three  veneys  for  a  dish 
of  stewed  prunes.  Shakspeare. 

To  Stew,  stu.  v.  n.  To  be  seethed  in  a 
slow  moist  heat. 

Stew,  stu.  n.  s.  [estuve,  French;   stufai 
Italian;  estufa,  Spanish.] 
A  bagnio;  a  hothouse. 

As  burning  ./Etna  from  his  boiling  stew 
Dotb  belch  out  flames,  and  rocks  in  pieces  broke, 

And  ragged  ribs  of  mountains  molten  new, 
En  wrapt  in  coal-black  clouds  and  filthy  smoke.  Spen. 

The  Lydians  were  inhibited  by  Cyrus  to  use  any 
armour,  and  give  themselves  to  baths  and  steics. 

Abbot. 

2  A  brothel;  a  house  of  prostitution. 
[This  signification  is  by  some  imputed 
to  this,  that  there  were  licensed  bro- 
thels near  the  stews  or  fishponds  in 
Southwark;  but  probably  stew,  like 
bagnio,  took  a  bad  signification  from 
bad  use.  It  may  be  douhted  whether  it 
has  any  singular.  South  uses  it  in  a 
plural  termination  with  a  singular  sense. 
Shaksfieare  makes  it  singular.] 

There  be  that  hate  harlots,  and  never  were  at 
the  stews;  that  abhor  falsehood,  and  never  brake 
promise.  Jischam. 

I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble, 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew.  Shakspeare. 

With  them  there  are  no  steivs,  no  dissolute  houses, 
no  curtesans.  Bacon. 

Her,  though  sev'n  years  she  in  the  stews  had  laid, 
A  nunnery  durst  receive  and  think  a  maid; 
And,  though  in  childbirth's  labour  she  did  lie, 
Midwives  would  swear  'twere  but  a  tympany. 

Donne. 


What  mod'rate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  stews, 
Who  among  troops  of  faultless  nymphs  can  choose? 

Roscomnwn. 

Making  his  own  house  a  stew,  a  bordel,  and  a 

school  of  lewdness,  to  instil  the  rudiments  of  vice 

into  the  unwary  flexible  years  of  his  poor  children. 

South . 
3.  [stown,  Dutch,  to  store.]  A  storepond; 
a  small    pond   whtre  fish   are  kept  for 
the  table. 

STE'WARD,  stu'urd.*3  n.  s.  [r-tipapfc, 
Saxon.] 

1.  One  who  manages  the  affairs  of  ano- 
ther. 

There  sat,  yclad  in  red 
Down  to  the  ground,  a  comely  personage, 

That  in  his  hand  a  white  rod  managed; 
He  steward  was,  high  diet,  ripe  of  age, 
And  in  demeanour  sober,  and  in  council  sage.  Spen 

Whilst  I  have  gold,  I'll  be  bis  steward  still. 

Shakspeare. 
Take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  governmeiii  of  this  your  land; 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain.  Shukspeare. 

How  is  it  that  !  hea  this  of  thee?  Give  an  ac- 
count of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no 
longer  steicard.  Luke. 

Improve  all  those  talents  the  providence  of  God 
hath  intrusted  us  with,  because  we  are  but  stew- 
ards, and  must  give  an  account  of  them.      Jvebon. 

When  a  steward  defrauds  his  lord,  he  must  con- 
nive at  the  rest  of  the  servants  while  ihey  are  fol- 
lowing the  same practice.  Stnifl. 

What  can  be  a  greater  honour,  than  to  be  chosen 
one  of  the  stewards  and  dispensers  of  God's  bounty 
to  mankind?  What  can  give  a  generous  spirit  more 
complacency,  than  to  consider  lhat  great  uumbers 
owe  to  him,  under  God,  their  subsistence,  and  the 
good  conduct  of  their  lives.  Sicift. 

Just  steward  of  the  bounty  he  receiv'd, 
And  dying  poorer  than  the  poor  reliev'd.       Harte. 

2.  An  officer  ol  state. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 
To  be  high  steward.  Shakspeare. 

STE'wARDSHir,  stu'urd-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
steward.]  The  office  of  a  steward. 

The  earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resign'd  his  stewardship. 

Shakspeare. 
Shew  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship.  Shak. 
If  they  are  not  employed  to  such  purposes,  we 
are  false  to  our  trust,  and  the  stewardship  commit- 
ted to  us,  and  shall  be  one  day  severely  accountable 
to  God  for  it.  Calamy. 

Ste'wpan,  stit'pan.   ?i.   s.  [from  stew  and 

/tan.]  A  pan  used  for  stewing. 
Sti'bial,   stib'be-al.   adj.   [from   stibium, 
Latin.]  Antimonial. 

The  former  depend  upon  a  corrupt  incinerated 
melancholy,  and  the  latter  upon  an  adust  stibial  or 
eruginous  sulphur.  Harvey. 

Stibia'rian,  stib-be-a're-an.  n.  s.  [from 
stibium.]  A  violent  man:  from  the  vio- 
lent operation  of  antimony.  Obsolete. 

This  stibiarian  presscth  audaciously  upon  the  roy- 
al throne,  and,  after  some  sacrification,  tendereth 
a  bitter  pill  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty;  but,  when  the 
same  was  rejected  because  it  was  violent,  then  he 
presents  his  antimonian  potion.  White. 

Sti'cados,  stik'a-dos.  n.  s.  [aticadis,  La- 
tin.]  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
Stick,  stik.400  n,  s.  [pctcca,  Saxon;  stec- 

co,  Italian;  steck,  Dutch.] 
1 .   A  piece  ot  wood  small  and  long. 

Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  shoot  forth,  and  so 
will  the  herb  orpin,  with  which  in  the  country  they 
trim  their  bouses,  binding  it  to  a  lath  or  stick  set 
against  a  wall.  Bacon. 
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Some  strike  from  flashing  flints  their  fiery  seed, 
Some  gather  sticks  the  kindled  flames  to  feed. 

Lhyden. 
2.  Many    instruments    long   and    slender 

are  called  sticks. 
To  STICK,  stik.  V.  a.  preterit  stuck;  par- 
ticiple passive  stuck.  [j*tican,  Saxon.] 
To  fasten  on  so  as  that  it  may  adhere. 

Two  troops  in  fair  array  one  moment  show'd; 
The  next,  a  field  with  fallen  bodies  strow'd: 
The  points  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the  shield, 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the  field, 
The  knights  unhors'd.  Dryden. 

Would  our  ladies,  instead  of  sticking  on  a  patch 
against  their  country,  sacrifice  their  necklaces 
against  the  common  enemy,  what  decrees  ought  not 
to  be  made  in  their  favour!  Addison. 

Oh  for  some  pedant  reign, 
Some  gentle  James  to  bless  the  land  again; 
To  stick  the  doctor's  chair  unto  the  throne, 
Give  law  to  words,  or  war  with  words  alone.  Pope. 
To  Stick,  stik.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  adhere;  to  unite  itself  by  its  tena- 
city or  penetrating  power. 

I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  unto 
tby  scales.  Ezekiel 

The  green  caterpillar  breedeth  in  the  inward 
parts  of  roses  not  blown,  where  the  dew  sticketh. 

Bacon. 

Though  the  sword  be  put  into  the  sheath,  we 
must  not  suffer  it  there  to  rust,  or  stick  so  fast  as 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  draw  it  readily  when 
need  requires.  Raleigh 

If  on  your  fame  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown, 
'Twill  ever  stick,  thro1  malice  of  your  own.  Young. 

2.  To  be  inseparable;  to    be  united  with 
any  thing.  Generally  in  an  ill  sense. 

Now  does  he  feel 
His  secret  murthers  sticking  on  his  hands.  Shaksp. 
He  is  often  stigmatized  with  it,  as  a  note  of  in- 
famy, to  stick  by  him  whilst  the  world  lasteth. 

Sanderson. 

In  their  quarrels  they  proceed  to  calling  names, 

till  they  light  upon  one  that  is  sure  to  stick.    Swift. 

3.  To  rest  upon  the  memory  painfully. 

The  going  away  of  that  which  had  staid  so  long, 
doth  yet  stick  with  me.  Bacon. 

4.  To  stop;  to  lose  motion. 

None  of  those,  who  stick  at  this  impediment, 
have  any  enemies  so  bitter  and  implacable  as  they 
found  theirs.  Ketlleivell. 

I  shudder  at  the  name! 
My  blood  runs  backward,  and  my  fault'ring  tongue 
Clicks  at  the  sound.  Smith. 

5.  To  resist  emission. 

Wherefore  could  I  not  pronounce  amen? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat.  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  be  constant;  to  adhere  with  firm- 
ness: sometimes  with  to,  and  some- 
times with  by. 

The  knave  will  stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure  thee 
that:  he  will  not  out,  he  is  true  bred.  Shakspeare. 
The  first  contains  a  sticking  fast  to  Christ,  when 
the  christian  profession  is  persecuted;  and  the  se- 
cond a  rising  from  sin,  as  he  rose  to  a  new  chris- 
tian life  Hammond- 
Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'  other  side. 

Dryden. 
They  could  not  but  conclude  that  to  be  their  in- 
terest, and,  being  so  convinced,  pursue  it  and  slick 
to  it.  Tillotson. 

We  are  your  only  friends;  stick  by  us  and  we 
will  stick  by  you  Davenant. 

The  advantage  will  be  on  our  side,  if  we  stick 
to  its  essentials.  Addison. 

7.  To  be  troublesome  by  adhering:    with 
by  or  to. 

I  am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my  time,  rather  than 
let  it  stick  by  me.  Pope 

8.  To  remain;  not  to  be  lost. 


Proverbial  sentences  are  formed  into  a  verse, 
whereby  they  stick  upon  the  memory.  Watts. 

>.  To  dwell  upon;  not  to  forsake. 

If  the  matter  be  knotty,  the  mind  must  stop  and 
buck'e  to  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with  labour  and 
ebought,  and  not  leave  it  till  it  has  mastered  the 
difficulty.  Lockt. 

Every  man,  besides  occasional  affections,  has  be- 
loved studies  which  the  mind  will  more  closely  stick 
to.  Locke. 

10.  To  cause  difficulties  or  scruple. 
This  is  the  difficulty  that  slicks  with  the  most  rea- 
sonable of  those  who,  from  conscience,  refuse  to 
join  with  the  revolution.  Swift. 

11.  To  scruple;  to  hesitate. 
It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning  for  a  man  to  shape 

the  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own  words  and  pro- 
positions; for  it  makes  the  other  party  stick  the  less. 

Bacon. 

The  church  of  Rome,  under  pretext  of  exposi- 
tion of  scripture,  doth  not  stick  to  add  and  alter. 

Bacon. 

Rather  than  impute  our  miscarriages  to  our  own 
corruption,  we  do  not  stick  to  arraign  providence 
itself.  L'Estrange 

Every  one  without  hesitation  supposes  eternity, 
and  sticks  not  to  ascribe  infinity  to  duration.  Locke. 

That  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place,  is 
a  truth  that  no  body  any  more  sticks  at,  than  at  this 
maxim,  that  it  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be.  Locke. 

To  stick  at  nothing  for  the  publick  interest,  is 
represented  as  the  refined  part  of  the  Venetian  wis- 
dom. Addison 

Some  slick  not  to  say,  that  the  parson  and  attor- 
ney forged  a  will.  Arbulhnol 

12.  To  be  stopped;  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. 

If  we  should  fail. 
We  fail! 


But  screw  your  courage  to  the  slicking  place, 
And  we'll  not  fail.  Shakspeare. 

They  never  doubted  the  commons;  but  heard  all 
stuck  in  the  lords  house,  and  desired  the  names  of 
those  who  hindered  the  agreement  between  the  lords 
and  commons.  Clarendon. 

He  threw:  the  trembling  weapon  pass'd 
Through  nine  bull-hides,  each  under  other  plac'd 
On  his  broad  shield,  and  stuck  within  the  last. 

Dryden. 

13.  To  be  embarrassed;  to  be  puzzled 
Where  they  stick,  they  are  not  to  be  farther  puz- 
zled by  putting  them  upon  finding  it  out  themselves. 

Locke. 

They  will  stick  long  at  part  of  a  demonstration, 
for  want  of  perceiving  the  connexion  of  two  ideas, 
that,  to  one  more  exercised,  is  as  visible  as  any 
thing.  Locke. 

Souls  a  little  more  capacious  can  take  in  the  con- 
nexion of  a  few  propositions;  but  if  the  chain  be 
prolix,  here  they  stick  and  are  confounded.    Hafts. 

14.  To  Stick  out.  To  be  prominent,  with 
deformity. 

His  flesh  is  consumed  away  that  it  cannot  be 
seen,  and  his  bones  that  were  not  seen  stick  out  Job. 

15.  To  Stick  out.  To  refuse  compliance. 
To  Stick,   stik.   v.   a.   [r-tician,   Saxon; 

steken,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  stab;   to  pierce  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument. 

The  Heruli,  when  their  old  kindred  fell  sick, 
stuck  them  with  a  dagger.  Grew. 

2.  To   fix    upon  a   pointed  body:  as   he 
stuck  the  fruit  upon  his  knife. 

3.  To  fasten  by  transfixion. 

Her  death ! 
I'll  stand  betwixt;  it  first  shall  pierce  my  heart: 
We  will  be  stuck  together  on  his  dart.    "     Dryden. 
1.  To  set  with  something  pointed. 
A  lofty  pile  they  rear; 
The  fabrick's  front  with  cypress  twigs  they  strew, 


And  slick  the  sides  with  boughs  of  baleful  yew. 

Dryden. 
Sti'ckiness,  stik'ke-nes.  n.  s.  [trcm 
sticky. ]  Adhesive  quality;  viscosity; 
glutinousness;  tenacity. 
To  STI'CKLE,  stik'kl.406  v.  a.  [from  the 
practice  of  prizefighters,  who  placed 
seconds  with  staves  or  sticks  to  inter- 
pose occasionally.] 

1.  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  other. 

Fortune,  as  she  is  wont,  turn'd  fickle, 
And  for  the  foe  began  to  stickle.  Hudibras. 

2.  To  contest;  to  altercate;  to  contend  ra- 
ther with  obstinacy  than  vehemence. 

Let  them  go  to  't,  and  stickle, 
Whether  a  conclave  or  conventicle.        Cleaveland. 

Heralds  stickle,  who  got  who, 
So  many  hundred  years  ago.  Hudibras. 

3.  To  trim;  to  play  fast  and  loose;  to  act 
a  part  between  opposites. 

When  he  sees  half  of  the  Christians  killed,  and 
the  rest  in  a  fair  way  of  being  routed,  he  stickles 
betwixt  the  remainder  of  God's  host  and  the  race 
of  fiends.  ;  Dryden. 

Sti'cklubag,  stlk'kl-bag.  n.  s.  [properly 
Stic/el'  back;  from  stick,  to  prick;  fiun- 
gitius,  Latin.]  The  smallest  of  fresh- 
water fish. 

A  little  fish  called  a  sticklebag,  without  scales, 
hath  his  body  fenced  with  several  prickles.  Walton. 
Sti'ckler,  stik'kl-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  stic- 
kle.'] 

1 .  A  sidesman  to  fencers;  a  second  to  a 
duellist;  one  who  stands  to  judge  a 
combat. 

Basilius  came  to  part  them,  the  sticklers  autho- 
rity being  unable  to  persuade  cholerick  hearers, 
and  part  them  he  did.  Sidney. 

Basilius,  the  judge,  appointed  sticklers  and  trum- 
pets, whom  the  others  should  obey.  Sidney. 

Our  former  chiefs,  like  sticklers  of  the  war, 
First  fought  t'  inflame  the  parties,  then  to  poise: 

The  quarrel  lov'd,  but  did  the  cause  abhor; 
And  did  not  strike  to  hurt,  but  make  a  noise. 

Dryden . 

2.  An  obstinate  contender  about  any  thing. 
Quercetanus,  though  the  grand  stickler  for  the  tria 

prima,  has  this  concession  of  the  irresolubleness  of 
diamonds.  Boyle. 

The  inferior  tribe  of  common  women  have,  in 
most  reigns,  been  the  professed  sticklers  for  such  as 
have  acted  against  the  true  interest  of  the  nation. 

Addison- 

The  tory  or  high  church  clergy  were  the  greatest 
sticklers  against  the  exorbitant  proceedings  of  king 
James  II.  Swift. 

All  place  themselves  in  the  list  of  the  national 
church,  though  they  are  great  sticklers  for  liberty 
of  conscience.  Swift. 

Sti'cky,  stik'ke.  adj.  [from  stick.]  Vis- 
cous; adhesive;  glutinous. 

Herbs  which  last  longest  are  those  of  strong  smell, 
and  with  a  sticky  stalk.  Bacon. 

STIFF,  stiff,  adj.  [rClF  Saxon;  stiff, 
Danish;  styf,  Swedish;  siifur,  Islandick; 
stiff,  Dutch.] 

1.  Rigid;  inflexible;  resisting  flexure;  not 
flaccid;  not  limber;  not  easily  flexible; 
not  pliant. 

They,  rising  .on  stiff  pinions,  tower 
The  mid  aerial  sky.  Milton. 

The  glittering  robe 
Hung  floating  loose,  or  stiff  with  mazy  gold. 

Thomson. 

2.  Not  soft;  not  giving  way;  not  fluid;  not 
easily  yielding  to  the  touch. 

Still  less  and  less  my  boiling  spirits  flow; 
And  I  grow  stiff  as  cooling  metals  do.         Dryden. 
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Mingling  with  that  oily  liquor,  they  were  wholly 
incorporate,  and  so  grew  more  stiff  and  firm,  mak- 
ing viut  one  substance.  Burnet. 

3.  Strong;  not.  easily  resisted. 

On  a  stiff  gale 
The  Theban  swao  extends  his  wings.         Denham. 

4.  Hardy;  stubborn;  not  easily  subdued. 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense, 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows!    Better  I  were  distract! 

Shakspeare. 

5.  Obstinate;  pertinacious. 

We  neither  allow  unmeet  nor  purpose  the  stiff 
defence  of  any  unnecessary  custom  heretofore  re- 
ceived Hooker. 

Yield  to  others  when  there  is  cause;  but  it  is  a 
shame  to  stand  stiffin  a  foolish  argument.     Taylor. 

A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cause, 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws.  Dryden. 

6.  Harsh;  not  written  with  ease;  constrain- 
ed. 

Stiff,  formal  style.  Gondiberl. 

7.  Formal;  rigorous  in  certain  ceremonies, 
not  disengaged  in  behaviour;  starched; 

affected. 

The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative;  the 
Italians  stiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved.      Mdison. 

Stiff  forms  are  bad,  but  let  not  worse  intrude, 
Nor  conquer  art  and  nature  to  be  rude.  Young. 

8.  In  Shakspeare  ix.  seems  to  mean, strongly 
maintained,  or  asserted  with  good  evi- 
dence. 

This  is  stiff  news.  Shakspeare. 

To  Stiffen,  stif'f'n.103  v.  a.  [pcipnm, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  make  stiff;  to  make  inflexible;  to 
make  unpliant. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  uature  with  hard-favour'd  rage. 

Shakspeare. 

He  stiffened  his  neck,  and  hardened  his  heart, 

from  turning  unto  the  Lord.  2  Chronicles. 

The  poor,  by  them  disrobed,  naked  lie, 
Veil'd  with  no  other  covering  but  the  sky, 
Expos'd  to  stiffening  frosts,  and  drenching  showers 
Which  thicken'd  air  from  her  black  bosom  pours. 

Sandys. 
Her  eyes  grow  stiffen'd,  and  with  sulphur  burn. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  make  torpid. 

Her  stiffening  grief, 
Who  saw  her  children  slaughter'd  all  at  once. 
Was  dull  to  mine  Dryden  and  Lee. 

To  Sti'ffen,  stif f'n.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  grow  stiff;  to  grow  rigid;  to  become 
unpliant. 

Aghast,  astonish'd,  and  struck  dumb  with  fear, 
I  stood;  like  bristles  rose  my  stiffening  hair. 

Dryden. 

Fix'd  in  astonishment  I  gaze  upon  thee, 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaven, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stifftns  yet  alive; 
In  dreadful  looks,  a  monument  of  wrath.      Mdison. 

2.  To  g'ow  iiard;  to  be  hardened. 

The  tender  soil,  then  stiffening  by  degrees, 
Shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  seas. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  grow  less  susceptive  of  impression; 
to  grow  obstinate. 

Some  souls  we  see 
Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity.  Dryden. 

Stiffhea'rted,  stiff-!. art'ed.    adj.    [stiff 
and  heart.']     Obstinate;  stubborn;  con- 
tumacious. 
They  are  impudent  children,  and  stiff-hearted. 

Ezekiel. 
Sti'ffly,  stiff'le.  adv.  [from  stiff.]  Rigid- 
ly; inflexibly;  stubbornly. 


In  matters  divine,  it  is  still  maintained  stiffly, 
that  they  have  no  stiffnecked  force.  Hooker. 

I  commended  them  that  stood  so  stiffly  for  the 
Lord.  2  Esdras. 

The  Indian  fig  of  itself  multiplieth  from  root  to 
root;  the  plenty  of  the  sap,  and  the  softness  of  the 
stalk,  making  the  bough,  being  overloaden  and  not 
stiffly  upheld,  to  weigh  down.  Bacon. 

Sti'ffnecked,  stiffnekt.''66  adj.  [stiff and 
neck.]  Stubborn;  obstinate;  contuma- 
cious. 

An  infinite  charge  to  her  majesty,  to  send  over 
such  an  army  as  should  tread  down  all  that  standeth 
before  them  on  foot,  and  lay  on  the  ground  all  the 
stiffnecked.  Spenstr. 

This  $tiffneck,d  pride  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend, 
Nor  bigh-flown  hopes  to  reason's  lure  descend. 

Denham. 
Sti'ffness,  stiff'nds.  n.  s.  [from  stiff.] 

1.  Rigidity;  inflexibility;  hardness;  inepti- 
tude to  bend. 

The  stiffness  and  dryness  of  iron,  to  melt,  must 
beholpen  by  moistening  or  opening  it.  fc'acon. 

The  willow  bows  and  recovers,  (he  oak  is  stub- 
born and  inflexible;  and  the  punishment  of  that 
stiffness  is  one  branch  of  the  allegory.  IS  Estrange. 

2.  Ineptitude  to  motion;  torpidness. 

The  pillars  of  this  frame  grow  weak, 
My  sinews  slacken,  and  an  icy  stiffness 
Benumbs  my  blood.  Denham. 

3.  Tension;  not  laxity. 

To  try  new  shrouds,  one  mounts  into  the  wind, 
And  one  below  their  ease  or  stiffness  notes.    Dryd. 
•i.  Obstinacy;  stubbornness;  contumacious- 
ness. 

The  vices  of  old  age  have  the  stiffness  of  it  too; 
and,  as  it  is  the  unfittest  time  to  learn  in,  so  the  un- 
fitness of  it  to  unlearn  will  be  found  much  greater. 

South. 

Firmness  or  stiffness  of  the  mind  is  not  from  ad- 
herence to  truth,  but  submission  to  prejudice.  Locke. 

These  hold  their  opinions  with  the  greatest  stiff- 
ness; being  generally  the  most  fierce  and  firm  in 
their  tenets  Locke. 

5.  Unpleasing  formality;  constraint. 

All  this  religion  sat  easily  upon  him,  without  any 
of  that  stiffness  and  constraint,  any  of  those  for- 
bidding appearances,  which  disparage  the  actions 
of  the  sincerely  pious  Jitterbury. 

6.  Rigorousness;  harshness. 

There  fill  yourself  with  those  most  joyous  sights; 
But  speak  no  word  to  her  of  these  sad  plights, 
Which  her  too  constant  stiffness  doth  constrain. 

Spenser. 

7.  Manner  of  writing  not  easy,  but  harsh 
and  constrained. 

Rules  and  critical  observations  improve  a  good 
genius,  where  nature  leadeth  the  way,  provided  he 
is  not  too  scrupulous;  for  that  will  introduce  a  stiff- 
ness and  affectation,  which  are  utterly  abhorrent 
from  all  good  writing.  Ftlton. 

To  Sti'fle,  stl'fl.406  v.  a.  [estoufer,  Fr.l 
1.  To  oppress  or  kill  by  closeness  of  air; 
to  suffocate. 

Where  have  you  been  broiling? 
— Among  the  crowd  i'  th'  abbey,  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more;  I  am  stijled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy      Shakspeare. 

Pray'r  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind, 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth. 

Milton 

That  part  of  the  air  that  we  drew  out,  left  the 

more  room  for  the  stifling  steams  of  the  coals  to  be 

received  into  it.  Boyle. 

Stifled  with  kisses  a  sweet  death  he  dies.  Dryden. 

At  one  time  they  keep  their  patients  so  close  and 

warm,  as  almost  to  stifle  them  with  care;  and,  all  on 

a  sudden,  the  cold  regimen  is  in  vogue.  Baker. 

I  took  my  leave,  being  half  stifled  with  the  close-  | 
Bess  of  the  room-  Swift- ' 


2.  To  keep  in;  to  hinder  from  emission. 

Whilst  bodies  become  coloured  by  reflecting  or 
transmitting  this  or  that  sort  of  rays  more  copiously 
than  the  rest,  they  stop  and  stifle  in  themselves  the 
rays  which  they  do  not  reflect  or  transmit.     Newton. 

3.  To  extinguish  by  hindering  communi- 
cation. 

4.  To  extinguish  by  artful  or  gentle  means. 

Every  reasonable  man  will  pay  a  tax  with  ohear- 
fulness  for  stifling  a  civil  war  in  its  birth.    Mdison. 

5.  To  suppress;  to  conceal. 

If  't  prove  thy  fortune,  Polydore,  to  conquer, 
Trust  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love's  success, 
That  I  may  ever  after  stifle  mine.  Olway. 

6.  To  suppress  artfully  or  fraudulently. 
These  conclusions  have  been  acknowledged   by 

the  disputers  themselves,  till  with  labour  and  study 
they  had  stifled  heir  first  convictions.  Rogers. 

On  these  ivvo  pillars  will  our  faith  forever  ti  ad 
firm  and  immoveable  against  all  attempts,  trh  'her 
of  vain  philosophy  to  better  the  doctrine,  oi  -:.iner 
criticism  to  corrupt  or  stifle  the  evidence. 

V-  a  .       d. 

You  excel  in  the  art  of  stifling  and  con'-  ig 
your  reseutment. 

STI'GMA,  stig'ma.  n.  *.  [stigma   •         ] 

1 .  A  brand;  a  mark  with  a  hot  iron. 

2.  A  mark  of  infamy. 
Stigma'tical,  stlg-mat'te-kal.  >  .. 
Siigma'tick,  stio-mat'tik.s°9     5      adjm 

[ from  stigma. ]  Branded  or  marked  with 
some  token  of  infamy. 

Thou  art  like  a  foul  mishapen  stigmatick, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided.         Shaksp. 

He  is  deform'd,  crooked,  old,  and  ere, 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind; 
Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind.   Shakspeare. 

To  Sti'gmatize,  stig'ma-tize.  v  a.  [stiff- 
matiser.  French;  from  srig?na.]  To 
mark  with  a  brand;  to  disgrace  with  a 
note  of  reproach 

Men  of  learning,  who  take  to  business,  discharge 
it  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the  world;  oe- 
cause  the  former,  in  reading,  have  been  used  to  find 
virtue  extolled  and  vice  stigmatized;  while  the  latter 
have  seen  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  discounte- 
nanced. Mdison. 
Sour  enthusiasts  affect  to  stigmatize  the  finest  and 
most  elegant  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  as 
dangerous  to  religion.                                  Mdison. 
The  privileges  of  juries  should  be  ascertained, 
and  whoever  violates  them  stigmatized  by  publick 
censure.  Swift. 
Sti'lar,  sti'lar.  adj.  [from  stile.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  stile  of  a  dial. 

At  fifty-one  and  a  half  degrees,  which  is  Lon- 
don's latitude,  make  a  mark:  and,  laying  a  ruler  to 
the  center  of  the  plane,  and  to  this  mark,  draw  a 
line  for  the  stilar  line.  Maxon. 

Stile,  stile,  n.  s.  [rtigele,  from  rcigan, 

Saxon,  to  climb.] 
1     A  set  of  steps  to  pass  from  one  enclo- 
sure to  another. 

There  comes  my  master,  and  another  gentleman 
from  Frogmare,  over  the  stile  this  way.       Shaksp. 
If  they  draw  several  ways,  they  be  ready  to  hang 
themselves  upon  every  gate  or  stile  they  come  at. 

VEsirange. 
The  little  strutting  pile, 
You  see  just  by  the  church-yard  stile.  Swift. 

2.  [.stile,  French.]  A  pin  to  cast  the  sha- 
dow in  a  sundial.  This  should  rather  be 

style. 

Erect  the  stile  perpendicularly  over  the  substilar 
line,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial  plane 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  your  place. 

•Moron. 

STII  E'TTO,   stil-let'to.    n.  s.    [Italian, 

stilet,  Fr.]     A  small  dagger,  of  which 
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the  blade  is  not  edged  but  round,  with  a 
sharp  point. 

When  a  senator  should  be  torn  in  pieces,  he  hired 
one,  who,  entering  into  the  senate  house,  should  as- 
sault him  as  an  enemy  to  the  state;  and,  stabbing 
him  with  stilettoes,  leave  him  to  be  torn  by  others 

Hakewill. 

To  STILL,  still,    v.  a.    [ycillan,  Saxon; 
stillen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  silence;  to  make  silent. 

Is  this  the  scourge  of  France? 
Is  this  the  Talbot  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes? 

Shakspeare. 
The  third  fair  morn  now  blaz'd  upon  the  main, 
Then  glassy  smooth  lay  all  the  liquid  plain, 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  billows  scarcely  curl'd, 
And  a  dead  silence  stilVd  the  wafry  world.     Pope. 

2.  To  quiet;  to  appease. 

In  all  refrainings  of  anger,  it  is  the  best  remedy 
to  make  a  man's  self  believe,  that  the  opportunity 
of  revenge  is  not  yet  come;  but  that  he  fdresees  a 
time  for  it,  and  so  to  still  himself  in  the  mean  time, 
and  reserve  it.  Bacon. 

3.  To  make  motionless. 

He  having  a  full  sway  over  the  water,  had  power 
to  still  and  compose  it,  as  well  as  to  move  and  dis- 
turb it.  Woodward. 

Still,  still,  adj.  [stil,  Dutch.] 

1.  Silent;  uttering  no  noise.  It  is  well 
observed  by  Junius,  that  st  is  the  sound 
commanding  silence. 

We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh: 
'Tis  old  but  true,  still  swine  eat  all  the  draugh. 

Shakspeare. 

Your  wife,  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour, 
Demurring  upon  me.  Shakspeare. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd 
Obedient  to  thy  will ; 

The  sea,  that  roar'd  at  thy  command, 
At  thy  command  was  still.  Addison. 

2.  Quiet;  calm. 

Atin  when  he  spied 
Thus  in  still  waves  of  deep  delight  to  wade, 
Fiercely  approaching  to  him,  loudly  cried.  Spenser. 

From  hence  my  lines  and  I  depart; 
I  to  my  soft  still  walks,  they  to  my  heart; 
I  to  the  nurse,  they  to  the  child  of  art.  Donne. 

Religious  pleasure  moves  gently,  and  therefore 
constantly.  It  does  not  affect  by  rapture,  but  is 
like  the  pleasure  of  health,  which  is  still  and  sober. 

South. 

Hope  quickens  all  the  still  parts  of  life,  and  keeps  I 
(he  mind  awake  in  her  most  remiss  and  indolent  | 
hours.  Mdison. 

Silius  Italicus  has  represented  it  as  a  very  gentle 
and  still  river,  in  the  beautiful  description  he  has 


given  of  it. 


Mdison. 


How  all  things  listen,  while  thy  muse  complains! 
Such  silence  waits  on  Philomela's  strains 
In  some  still  ev'ning,  when  the  whisp'ring  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  upon  the  tree3.     Pope. 
.  Motionless. 

Gyrecia  sit  still,  but  with  no  still  pensiveness. 

Sidney. 

Though  the  body  really  moves,  yet  not  changing 

perceivable  distance  with  other  bodies,  as  fast  as  the 

ideas  of  our  minds  follow  in  train,  the  thing  seems 

to  stand  still,  as  we  find  in  the  hands  of  clocks. 

Locke. 

That,  in  this  state  of  ignorance,  we  short-sighted 

creatures  might  not  mistake  true  felicity,  we  are 

endowed  with  a  power  to  suspend  any  particular 

desire.     This  is  standing  still  where  we  are  not  suf- 


ficiently assured 

Thy  stone,  0  Sisyphus,  stands  still; 
Ixion  rests  upon  his  wheel. 

Still,  still,  n.  s.  Calm;  silence. 
Heme  the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest; 


Locke 
Pope. 


Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  of  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  ragged  horns. 

Shakspeare- 

He  had  never  any  jealousy  with  his  father,  which 

might  give  occasion  of  altering  court  or  council  upon 

the  change;  but  all  things  passed  in  a  still.    Bacon. 

Still,  still,  adv.  [rtille,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  this  time;  till  now. 
It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  still  re- 
ceived, that  extreme  applauses  of  great  multitudes 
have  so  rarified  the  air,  that  birds  flying  over  have 
fallen  down.  Bacon 

Thou,  0  matron! 
Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hast  left  thy  name: 
Cajeta  still  the  place  is  call'd  from  thee, 
The  nurse  of  great  ./Eneas'  infancy.  Dryden. 

2.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding. 
The  desire  of  fame  betrays  the  ambitious  man  into 

indecencies  that  lessen  his  reputation,  he  is  still 
afraid,  lest  any  of  his  actions  should  be  thrown  away 
in  private.  Mdison. 

i.  In  an  increasing  degree. 

As  God  sometimes  addresses  himself  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  hearts  of  men;  so,  if  the  heart  will  re- 
ceive such  motions  by  a  ready  compliance,  they  will 
return  more  frequently,  and  still  more  and  more 
powerfully.  South. 

The  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  more  at- 
tentively we  consider,  the  more  perfectly  still  shall 
we  know  them.  Jitterbury. 

I.  Always;  ever;  continually. 

Unless  God  from  heaven  did  by  vision  still  shew 
them  what  to  do,  they  might  do  nothing.      Hooker. 

My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul, 
My  soul  the  father;  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  stiM-breeding  thoughts.        Shaksp. 
Whom  the  disease  of  talking  still  once  possesseth, 
be  can  never  hold  his  peace.  Ben  Jonson 

He  told  them,  that  if  their  king  were  still  absent 
from  them,  they  would  at  length  crown  apes. 

Davies. 

Chymists  would  be  rich,  if  they  could  still  do  in 

great  quantities,  what  they  have  sometimes  done  in 

little.  Boyle. 

Trade  begets  trade,  and  people  go  much  where 

many  people  are  already  gone:  so  men  run  still  to  a 

crowd  in  the  streets,  though  only  to  see.      Temple. 

The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more ; 

Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  is  a  score.  Pope. 

5.  After  that. 
In  the  primitive  church,  such  as  by  fear  being 

compelled  to  sacrifice  to  strange  gods,  after  repented, 
and  kept  still  the  office  of  preaching  the  gospel . 

Whitgift. 

6.  In  continuance. 
I  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  bead; 

And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  chear'd  up  the  heavy  time, 
Saying,  what  want  you?  Shakspeare. 

Still,  still,  n.  s.  [from  distil."]    A  vessel 
for  distillation;  an  alembick. 

Nature's  confectioner,  the  bee, 
Whose  suckets  are  moist  alchimy; 
The  still  of  his  refining  mold, 
Minting  the  garden  into  gold.  Cleaveland. 

In  distilling  hot  spirits,  if  the  head  of  the  si' 11  be 
taken  off,  the  vapour  which  ascends  out  of  the  still 
will  take  fire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  the  flame 
will  run  along  the  vapour  from  the  candle  to  the  still. 

Newton. 

This  fragrant  spirit  is  obtained  from  all  plants  in 

the  least  aromatick,  by  a  cold  still,  with  a  heat  not 

exceeding  that  of  summer.  Jirbuthnot. 

To  Still,  still,  v.  a.   [from  distil.]     To 

distil;  to  extract,  or  operate  upon,  by 

distillation. 

To  Still,  still,  v.  n.  [_stillo,  Latin.]    To 

drop;  to  fall  in  drops.    Out  of  use. 

His  sceptre  'gainst  the  ground  be  threw, 
And  tears  stiWd  from  him  which  mov'd  all  the  crew. 

Chavma» 
Short  thick  sobs,  whose  thund'ring  volleys  float, 


And  roul  themselves  over  her  lubric  throat 
In  panting  murmurs,  stiWd  out  of  her  breast, 
That  ever  bubbling  spring.  Crashaw. 

Stillati'tious,  stil-la-tish'us.  adj.  [stilla- 
titius,  Latin.]    Falling  in  drops;  drawn 
by  a  still. 
Sti'llatory,  stil'la-tur-e.*13  667  n.s.  [from 
still  or  distil.] 

1.  An  alembick;  a  vessel  in  which  distilla- 
tion is  performed. 

In  all  stillatories,  the  vapour  is  turned  back  upon 
itself,  by  the  encounter  of  the  sides  of  the  stillatory. 

Bacon. 

2.  The  room  in  which  stills  are  placed; 
laboratory. 

All  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  stillatO' 
ries,  stoves,  should  be  meridional.  Wotton. 

These  are  nature's  siUlatories,  in  whose  caverns 
the  ascending  vapours  are  congealed  to  that  uni- 
versal aquavits,  that  good  fresh  water.  More. 
Sti'llborn,    stiU'bdrn.     adj.     [still   and 
born.]    Born  lifeles;;;  dead  in  the  birth. 

Grant  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth, 
Should  be  stillborn,  and  that  we  now  possest 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation,  we  are 
A  body  strong  enough  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Shakspeare. 

Many  casualties  were  but  matter  of  sense,   as 

whether  a  child  were  abortive  or  stillborn.    Graunt 

The  pale  assistants  ou  each  other  star'd, 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepar'd: 
The  stillbor>i  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  falt'ring  tongue.  Dryden. 
I  know  a  trick  to  make  you  thrive; 

O,  'tis  a  quaint  device! 
Your  stillborn  poems  shall  revive, 

And  scorn  to  wrap  up  spice.  Swift. 

Sti'llicide,  stil'le-side.  n.  s.\jstillicidium, 
Lat.]  A  succession  of  drops. 

The  stillicides  of  water,  i  fthere  be  water  enough 
to  follow,  will  draw  themselves  into  a  small  thread, 
because  they  will  not  discontinue.  Bacon. 

Stillict'dious,  stil-le-sid'yiis.  adj.  [from 
stillicide.]  Falling  in  drops. 

Crystal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  in  some 
places  not  unlike  the  stirius  or  stillicidious  depen- 
dencies of  ice.  Brown. 

Sti'lling,  stilTing.  n.  s.  [from  still.] 


1 .  The  act  of  stilling. 

2.  A  stand  for  casks. 
Sti'llness,  still'nds.  n.  s, 


[from  still.] 
freedom    from 


1.  Calm;   quiet;    silence; 
noise. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  musick 

Creep  in  our  ears:  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.        Shaksp. 

When  black  clouds  draw  down  the  lab'ring  skies, 
An  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear, 
And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear.      Dryden. 

Virgil,  to  heighten  the  horrour  of  ^Eneas's  passing 
by  this  coast,  has  prepared  the  reader  by  Cajeta's 
funeral,  and  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Dryden. 

If  a  house  be  on  fire,  those  at  next  door  may 
escape  by  the  stillness  of  the  weather.  Swift. 

2.  Habitual  silence;  taciturnity. 
The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 

The  world  hath  noted.  Shakspeare. 

Sti'llstand,   still'stand.  n.  s.   [still  and 
stand.]     Absence  of  motion. 

The  tide,  swell'd  up  unto  his  height, 
Then  makes  a  stillstand,  running  neither  way. 

Shakspeare. 
Sti'lly,  stll'le.  adv.  [from  still.] 

1.  Silently;  not  loudly. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 
night, 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Calmly;  not  tumultuously. 
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Stilts,  stilts,  n.  *.  [styltor,  Swedish;  stel- 
ten.  Dutch;  jroelcan,  Saxon.]  Supports 
on  which  boys  raise  themselves  when 
they  walk. 

Some  could  not  be  content  to  walk  upon  the  bat- 
tlements, but  they  must  put  themselves  upon  slilts 

Howel. 
The  heron,  and  such  like  fowl  that  live  of  fishes, 
walk  on  long  stilts  like  the  people  in  the  marshes. 

•  More. 
Men  must  not  walk  upon  stilts.  VEstrange. 

To  STI'MULATL,  stim'mu-late.  v.  a. 
[s/ima/o,  Latin.] 

1.  To  prick. 

2.  To  prick  forward;  to  excite  by  some 
pungent  motive. 

3.  [In  physick.]  To  excite  a  quick  sen- 
sation, with  a  derivation  toward  the  part. 

Extreme  cold  stimulates,  produciug  first  a  rigour, 
and  then  a  glowing  heat;  those  things  which  stimu- 
late  in  the  extreme  degree  excite  pain.  Jirbulhnot. 
Seme  medicines  lubricate,  and  others  both  lubri- 
cate and  stimulate.  Sharp. 
Stimulation,     stim-mu-la'shun.     n.    s. 
[stimulation  Latin.]     Excitement;  pun- 
gency. 

Some  persons,  from  the  secret  stimulations  of  va- 
nity or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.  Walts. 

To  STING,  sting,  v.  a.  pret.  stung  or 
stang;  participle  passive  stangov  stung. 
[ptinjan,  Sax.  stungen,  sore  pricked, 
Islandick.] 

1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  point  dart- 
ed out,  as  that  of  wasps  or  scorpions. 

The  snake,  rolled  in  a  flow'ry  bank, 
With  shining  checker'd  slough,  doth  sting  a  child 
Thai  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent.  Shakspeare. 
That  snakes  and  vipers  sting,  and  transmit  their 
mischief  by  the  tail,  is  not  easily  to  be  justified; 
the  poison  lying  about  the  teeth,  and  communicated 
by  the  bite.  Brown. 

2.  To  pain  acutely. 

His  unkindness, 
That  stript  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  right 
To  his  doghearted  daughters;  these  things  sting  him 
So  venomously,  that  burning  shame  detains  him 
From  his  Cordelia.  Shakspeare. 

No  more  I  wave 
To  prove  the  hero. — Slander  stings  the  brave.  Pope. 
The  stinging  lash  apply.  Pope. 

Sting,  sting,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  sharp  point  with  which  some  ani- 
mals are  armed,  and  which  is  common- 
ly venomous. 

Serpents  have  venomous  teeth,  which  are  mis- 
taken for  their  sting.  Bacon. 

His  rapier  was  a  hornet's  sting; 
It  was  a  very  dangerous  thing; 
For  if  he  chane'd  to  hurt  the  king; 
It  would  be  long  in  healing  Drayton. 

2.  Any  thing  that  gives  pain. 

The  Jews  receiving  this  book  originally  with 
such  sting  in  it,  shews  that  the  authority  was  high. 

Forbes. 

3.  The  point  in  the  last  verse. 

It  is  not  the  jerk  or  sling  of  an  epigram,  nor 
the  seeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis 

Dryden. 

4.  Remorse  of  conscience. 

Sti'ngilt,  stin'je-le.  adv.  [from  stingy.] 
Covetously. 

Sti'nginess,  stin'je-nes.  n.  s.  [from  stin- 
gy.'] Avarice;  covetousness;  niggard- 
liness. 
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Sti'ngt-ess,  sting'les.   adj.  [from  sting.-] 
Having  no  sting. 
He  hugs  this  viper  when  he  thinks  it  stingless. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Sti'ngo,  stlng'go.  n.  *.  [from  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  taste.]  Old  beer.  A  cant 
word. 
Sti'ngy,  stin'je.  adj.  [a  low  cant  word. 
In  this  word,  with  its  derivatives,  the  g 
is  pronounced  as  in  gem.~\  Covetous; 
niggardly;  avaricious. 

A  stingy  narrow-hearted  fellow  that  had  a  deal  of 
choice  fruit,  had  not  the  heart  to  touch  it  till  it  be- 
gan to  be  rotten.  VEstrange. 
He  relates  it  only  by  parcels,  and  won't  give  us 
the  whole,  which  forces  me  to  bespeak  bis  friends 
to  engage  him  to  lay  aside  that  stingy  humour,  and 
gratify  the  publick  at  once.  Jlrbuthnot. 
To  STINK,  stingk.  v.  n.  preterit  stunk 
or  stank,     [pcinian,   Saxon;   stincken, 
Dutch.]     To  emit  an  offensive  smell, 
commonly  a  smell  of  putrefaction. 
John,  it  will  be  stinking  law  for  his  breath. 

Shakspeare. 
When  the  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  they 
stank  before  David,  they  sent  and  hired  Syrians. 

2  Samuel. 

What  a  fool  art  thou,  to  leave  thy  mother  for  a 

nasty  slinking  goat!  VEstrange. 

Most  of  smells  want  names;  sweet  and  stinking 

serve  our  turn  for  these  ideas,  which  is  little  more 

than  to  call  them  pleasing  and  displeasing.    Locke. 

Chloris,  this  costly  way  to  stink  give  o'er, 
'Tis  throwing  sweet  into  a  common  shore; 
Not  all  Arabia  would  sufficient  be; 
Thou  smell'st  not  of  thy  sweets,  they  stink  of  thee. 

Granville. 
Stink,  stingk.*08   n.   s.  [from   the  verb.] 
Offensive  smell. 

Those  stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor  are 
not  most  pernicious;  but  such  airs  as  have  some 
similitude  with  man's  body,  and  so  betray  the 
spirits.  Bacon. 

They  share  a  sin;  and  such  proportions  fall, 
That,  like  a  stink,  'tis  nothing  to  them  all.  Dryden. 

By  what  criterion  do  ye  eat,  d'ye  think, 
If  this  is  priz'd  for  sweetness,  that  for  stink?  Pope. 
STi'NKARD,stingk'urd.88  n.s.  [from  stink.] 

A  mean  stinking  paltry  fellow. 
Sti'nker,  stingk'nr.98  n.  s.  [from  stink. .] 
Something  intended  to  offend   by  the 
smell. 

The  air  may  be  purified  by  burning  of  stinkpots 
or  stinkers  in  contagious  lanes.  Harvey. 

Sti'nkingly,  stingk'ing-le.410  adv.  [from 
stinking.]     With  a  stink. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life 


So  slinkingly  depending? 


Shakspeare. 


Sti'nkpot,  stingk'pot.  n.  s.  [from  stink 
andfiot.]  An  artificial  composition  of- 
fensive to  the  smell. 

The  air  may  be  purified  by  fires  of  pitch  barrels, 
especially  in  close  places,  by  burning  of  stinkpots. 

Harvey. 
To  Stint,  stint,  v.  a.   \_stynta,  Swedish; 
stunta,  Islandick.]    To  bound;  to  limit; 
to  confine;  to  restrain;  to  stop. 

The  reason  hereof  is  the  end  whicli  he  hath  pro- 
posed, and  the  law  whereby  his  wisdom  bath  stinted 
the  effects  of  his  power  in  such  sort,  that  it  doth 
not  work  infinitely,  but  correspondency,  unto  that 
end  for  which  it  wotketb.  Hooker. 

Then  hopeless,  heartless,  'gan  the  cunning  thief 
Persuade  us  die,  to  stint  all  further  strife    Spenser 

Nature  wisely  stints  our  appetite, 
And  craves  no  more  than  undisturb'd  delight. 

Dryden 
I  shall  not  go  about  to  extenuate  the  latitude  of 
the  curse  upon  the  earth,  or  stint  it  only  to  the  pro- 
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duction  of  weeds;  but  give  it  its  full  scope,  in  au 
universal  diminution  of  the  fruitfuluess  of  the  earth. 

Woodward. 

A  supposed  heathen  deity  might  be  so  poor  in  hi* 
attributes,  so  stinted  in  his  knowkdge,  that  a  pagan 
might  hope  to  conceal  his  perjury  from  his  notice. 

Jlddison . 

Few  countries  which,  if  well  cult-vaied,  would 
not  support  double  their  inhabitants;  and  yet  fewer 
where  one  third  are  uot  extremely  stinted  in  neces- 
saries. Swift. 

She  stints  them  in  their  meals,  and  is  very  scru- 
pulous of  what  they  eat  and  drink,  and  tells  them 
how  many  fine  shapes  she  has  seen  spoiled  in  her 
time  for  want  of  such  care.  Law 

Stint,  stint,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Limit;  bound;  restraint. 

We  must  come  at  the  length  to  some  pause:  for 
if  every  thing  were  to  be  desired  for  some  other 
without  any  stint,  there  could  be  no  certain  end 
proposed  unto  our  actions;  we  should  goon  we  know 
not  whither.  Hooker. 

The  exteriors  of  mourning,  a  decent  funeral,  and 
black  habits,  are  the  usual  stints  of  common  hus- 
bands. Dryden. 

2.  A  proportion;  a  quantity  assigned. 

Touching  the  stint  or  measure  thereof,  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  other  external  things  of  the  like 
nature,  being  hurtful  unto  the  church,  either  in 
respect  of  their  quality,  or  in  regard  of  their  num- 
ber; in  the  former  there  could  be  no  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty what  would  be  done;  their  deliberation  in  the 
latter  was  more  difficult.  Hooker. 

Our  stint  of  woe 
Is  common;  every  day  a  sailor's  wife, 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe.  Shakspeare . 

He  that  gave  the  hint, 
This  letter  for  to  print, 
Must  also  pay  the  stint.  Denham. 

How  much  wine  drink  you  in  a  day?  my  stint  in 
company  is  a  pint  at  noon.  Swift. 

S'iT'PLND,  sti'pend.   n.   s.  [stifiendium, 
Latin.]  Wages;  settled  pay. 

All  the  earth 
Her  kings  and  tetrarchs,  are  their  tributaries: 
People  and  nations  pay  them  hourly  stipends. 

BinJonson. 

St.  Paul's  zeal  was  expressed  in  preaching  with- 
out any  offerings  or  stipend.  Taylor. 
Stipendiary,  sti-pen'de-^-re,  or  sti-pen'- 
je-a-re.*9*  29*   376    adj,     [sti/iendiarius, 
Lat.]     Receiving  salaries;  performing 
any  service  for  a  stated  price. 

His  great  stipendiary  prelates  came  with  troops 
of  evil  appointed  horsemen  not  half  full.     Knolles. 

Place  rectors  in  the  remaining  churches,  which 
are  now  served  only  by  stipendiary  curates.  Sicift. 
Stipendiary,  sti-pen'de-a-re.  n.  s.  [sti- 
fiendiaire,  Fr.  stifiendiarius,  Lat.]  One 
who  performs  any  service  for  a  settled 
payment. 

This  whole  country  is  called  the  kingdom  of  Tu- 
nis; the  king  whereof  is  a  kind  of  stipendiary  unto 
the  Turk.  Mot. 

If  thou  art  become 
A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary,  with  grief 
That  valour  thus  triumphant  I  behold, 
Which  after  all  its  danger  and  brave  toil, 
Deserves  no  honour  from  the  gods  or  men.    Glover 
Sti'ptick,  stip'tik.   See  Styptick. 
To    STI'PULATE,   stip'pu-late.    v.    n. 
[stifiulor,  Lat.  stifiuler,  Fr.]     To  con- 
tract; to  bargain;  to  settle  terms. 

The  Romans  very  much  neglected  their  mari- 
time affairs;  for  they  stipulated  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians to  furnish  them  with  ships  for  transport  and 
war.  Jrbulhnot. 

Stipulation,  stip-u-la'shun.  n.  s.  [sti/iu- 
lation,  Fr.  from  stimulate.]   Bargain. 

We  promise  obediently  to  keep  all  God's  com- 
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mandments;  the  hopes  given  by  the  gospel  depend  I 
on  our  performance  of  that  stipulation.        Rogers.  | 
Stipulator,  stip-u-la'tur.  n.  s.  One  who 
contracts  or  bargains. 

To  STIR,  stur.109  v.  a.   [rciruan,  Saxon; 
stooren,  Dutch/] 

1.  To  move;  to  remove  from  its  place. 

My  foot  I  had  never  yet  in  five  days  been  able  to 
stir,  but  as  it  was  lifted.  Temple. 

Other  spirits 
Shoot  through  their  tracts,  and  distant  muscles  fill: 
This  sov'reign,  by  his  arbitrary  nod, 
Restrains  or  sends  his  ministers  abroad; 
Swift  and  obedient  to  his  high  command, 
They  stir  a  finger,  or  they  lift  a  hand.    Blackmore. 

2.  To  agitate;  to  bring  into  debate. 

Preserve  the  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir  not  ques- 
tions of  jurisdiction;  and  rather  assume  thy  right  in 
silence  than  voice  it  with  claims.  Bacon. 

One  judgment  in  parliament,  that  cases  of  that 
nature  ought  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
common  law,  is  of  greater  weight  than  many  cases 
to  the  contrary,  wherein  the  question  was  not  stirred; 
yea,  even  though  it  should  be  stirred,  and  the  con- 
trary affirmed.  Hale. 

3.  To  incite;  to  instigate;  to  animate. 

With  him  is  come  the  mother  queen; 
An  Ate"  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife.  Shakspeare. 

Jf  you  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely.  Shakspeare. 

Nestor  next  beheld 
The  subtle  Pylian  orator  range  up  and  downe  the 

field, 
Embattelling  his  men  at  armes,  and  stirring  all  to 
blowes.  Chapman. 

4.  To  raise;  to  excite. 

The  soldiers  love  her  brother's  memory, 
And  for  her  sake  some  mutiny  will  stir.       Dry  den. 

5.  To  Stir  up.    To  incite;  to  animate;  to 
instigate  by  inflaming  the  passions. 

This  would  seem  a  dangerous  commission,  and 
ready  to  stir  up  all  the  Irish  in  rebellion.    Spenser. 

The  greedy  thirst  of  royal  crown, 
That  knows  no  kindred,  no  regards,  no  right, 
Stirred  Porrex  up  to  put  his  brother  down.  Spenser. 
The  words  of  Judas  were  very  good,  and  able  to 
stir  them  up  to  valour.  2  Maccabees. 

Having  overcome  and  thrust  him  out  of  his  king- 
dom, he  stirred  up  the  christians  and  Numidians 
against  him.  Knolles. 

The  vigorous  spirit  of  Montrose  stirred  him  up  to 
make  some  attempt,  whether  he  had  any  help  or  no. 

Clarendon. 
The  improving  of  his  own  parts  and  happiness 
stir  him  up  to  so  notable  a  design. 

More  against  Atheism.. 
Thou  with  rebel  insolence  didst  dare 
To  own  and  to  protect  that  hoary  ruffian, 
To  stir  the  factious  rabble  up  to  arms.  Rowe. 

6.   To  Stir  ufi.     To  put  in  action;  to  ex- 
cite; to  quicken. 

Hell  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee,  at  thy  com- 
ing; it  slirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee.  Isaiah. 

°Such  mirth  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 

Stirs  wp  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds.     Milton. 

To  stir  up  vigour  in  him,  employ  bim  in  some 

constant  bodily  labour.  Locke. 

The  use  of  the  passions  is  to  stir  up  the  mind 

and  put  it  upon  action,  to  awake  the  understanding, 

and  to  enforce  the  will.  Addison. 

To  Stir,  stur.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  move  one's  self;  to  go  out  of  the 
place;  to  change  place. 
No  power  he  had  to  stir,  nor  will  to  rise. 

Spenser. 
They  had  the  semblance  of  great  bodies  behind, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill ;  the  falsehood  of  which 
would  have  been  manifest  as  soon  as  they  should 
move  from  the  place  where  they  were,  and  from 
whence  they  were  not  to  stir.  Clarendon. 


We  acknowledge  a  man  to  be  mad  or  melancholy 

who  fancies  himself  to  be  glass,  and  so  is  afraid  of 

stirring;  or,  taking  himself  to  be  wax,  dares  not 

let  the  sun  shine  upon  him.  Law. 

To  be  in  motion;  not  to  be  still;  to  pass 

from  inactivity  to  motion. 

The  great  Judge  of  all  knows  every  different  de- 
gree of  human  improvement,  from  these  weak  stir- 
rings and  tendencies  of  the  will,  which  have  not 
yet  formed  themselves  into  regular  purposes,  to  the 
last  entire  consummation  of  a  good  habit.  Spectator. 
To  become  the  object  of  notice. 

If  they  happen  to  have  any  superior  character, 
they  fancy  they  have  a  right  to  talk  freely  upon 
every  thing  that  stirs  or  appears.  Watts. 

4.  To  rise  in  the  morning.  This  is  a  col- 
loquial and  familiar  use. 

If  the  gentlewoman  that  attends  the  general's 
wife  be  stirring,  tell  her  there's  one  Cassio  entreats 
of  her  a  little  favour  of  speech.  Shakspeare. 

Stir,  stur.  n.  s.  [stur,  Runick,  a  battle; 
ystivrf,  noise,  Welsh.") 

1.  Tumult;  bustle. 
What  hallooing  and  what  stir  is  this  to  day? 

These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their 

law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chace.      Shaksp- 

Tumultuous  stirs  upon  this  strife  ensue.    Drayton. 

He  bath  spun  a  fair  thread,  to  make  all  this  stir 
for  such  a  necessity  as  no  man  ever  denied. 

Bishop  Bramhall- 

Tell,  said  the  soldier,  miserable  sir, 
Why  all  these  words,  this  clamour,  and  this  stir? 
Why  do  disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day? 

Denham. 

The  great  stirs  of  the  disputing  world  are  but  the 
conflicts  of  the  humours  Glanville. 

After  all  this  stir  about  them,  they  are  good  for 
nothing.  Tillotson. 

Consider,  after  so  much  stir  about  genus  and 
9pecies,  how  few  words  we  have  yet  settled  defini- 
tions of.  Locke. 

Silence  is  usually  worse  than  the  fiercest  and 
loudest  accusations;  since  it  proceeds  from  a  kind  of 
numbness  or  stupidity  of  conscience,  and  an  abso- 
lute dominion  obtained  by  sin  over  the  soul,  so  that 
it  shall  not  so  much  as  dare  to  complain  or  make  a 
stir.  South. 

2.  Commotion;  publick  disturbance;  tu- 
multuous disorder;  seditious  uproar. 

Whensoever  the  earl  shall  die,  all  those  lands 
are  to  come  unto  her  majesty;  he  is  like  to  make 
a  foul  stir  there,  though  of  himself  of  no  power, 
yet  through  supportauce  of  some  others  who  lie  in 
the  wind.  Spenser. 

He  did  make  these  stirs,  grieving  that  the  name 
of  Christ  was  at  all  brought  into  these  parts.  Abbot. 

Being  advertised  of  some  stirs  raised  by  his  un- 
natural sens  in  England,  he  departed  out  of  Ireland 
without  a  blow.  Davies. 

Raphael,  thou  hear'st  what  stir  on  earth 
Satan,  from  hell  'scap'd  through  the  darksome  gulf, 
Hath  rais'd  in  Paradise,  and  how  disturb'd 
'1  bis  night  the  human  pair.  Milton 

.  Agitation  of  thoughts;  conflicting  pas- 
sion. 

He  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief 
Still  waving,  as  the  stir  and  fits  of  's  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sail'd  on, 
How  swift  his  ship.  Shakspeare. 

Sti'rious,  sti're-us.arf/".  [from  stiria,  Lat."j 
Resembling  icicles. 

Cbrystal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  in 
some  places  not  much  unlike  the  stirivus  or  stillici- 
dious  dependencies  of  ice.  Brown. 

STIRP,  sterp.108  n.  s.  [stirfis,  Lat.]  Race; 
family;  generation.  Not  used. 

Sundry  nations  got  footing  in  that  land,  of  the 
which  there  yet  remain  divers  great  families  and 
stirps.  Spenser. 


Democracies  are  less  subject  to  sedition  than 

when  there  are  stirps  of  nobles.  Bacon. 

All  nations  of  might  and  fame  resorted  hither; 

of  whom  we  have  some  stirps  and  little  tribes  with 

us  at  this  day.  Bacon. 

Sti'rrer,  stur'rur.98  n.  s.  [from  stir.'j 
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One  who  is  in  motion;   one  who  puts 
in  motion. 

2.  A  riser  in  the  morning. 
Come  on;  give  me  your  hands,  sir;  an  early  stir- 
rer. Shakspeare. 

3.  An  inciter;  an  instigator. 

4.  Stirrer  ufi.  An  inciter;  an  instigator. 
A  perpetual  spring,  not  found  elsewheie  but  in 

the  Indies  only,  by  reason  of  the  sun's  neighbour- 
hood, the  life  and  stirrer  up  of  nature  in  a  perpe- 
tual activity.  Ruleigh. 
Will  it  not  reflect  on  thy  character,  Nic,  to  turn 
barreter  in  thy  old  days;  a  stirrer  up  of  quarrels 
betwixt  thy  neighbours?                           Jlrbuthnot, 

Sti'rrup,  stur'rup.  n.  a.  [rtijeTiap,  pti- 
jiap;  from  pcigan,  Saxon,  to  climb,  and 
pap,  a  cord.]  An  iron  hoop  suspended 
by  a  strap,  in  which  the  horseman  sets 
his  foot  when  he  mounts  or  rides. 

Neither  is  his  manner  of  mounting  unseemly, 
though  he  lack  stirrups;  for,  in  his  getting  up.  his 
horse  is  still  going,  whereby  he  gaineth  way;  and 
therefore  the  stirrup  was  called  so  in  scorn,  as  it 
were  a  stay  to  get  up;  being  derived  of  the  old 
English  word  sty,  which  is  to  get  up,  or  mount. 

Spenser. 

Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  my  hand,  and  held  my  stir- 
rup? Shakspeare. 

His  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the 
stirrups  of  no  kindred.  Shakspeare. 

My  friend,  judge  not  me, 

Thou  seest  I  judge  not  thee, 

Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 

Mercy  I  ask'd,  mercy  I  found.  Camden, 

At  this  the  knight  began  to  clear  up, 

And  raising  up  himself  on  stirrup, 

Cried  out,  Victoria.  Hudibras. 

To  STITCH,  stitsh.  v.  a.  [stic ke,  Danish; 
elicken,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  sew;  to  work  with  a  needle  on  any 
thing. 

2.  To  join;  to  unite,  generally  with  some 
degree  of  clumsiness  or  inaccuracy. 

Having  stitched  together  these  animadversions 
touching  architecture  and  their  ornaments.  Wotton. 

3.  To  Stitch  ufi.     To  mend   what  was 
rent. 

It  is  in  your  hand  as  well  to  stitch  up  his  life 
again,  as  it  was  before  to  rent  it.  Sidney. 

I  with  a  needle  and  thread  stitched  up  the  artery 
and  the  wound.  Wiseman. 

To  Stitch,  stitsh.  v.  n.  To  practise  nee- 
dlework. 
Stitch,  stitsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  pass  of  the  needle  and  thread  through 
any  thing. 

2.  [from  ptician,  Saxon.]  A  sharp  lanci- 
nating pain. 

If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  yourself 
into  stitches,  follow  me;yond  gull  Malvolio  is  turned 
heathen,  a  very  renegado.  Shakspeare. 

A  simple  bloody  sputation  of  the  lungs  is  differ- 
enced from  a  pleurisy,  which  is  ever  painful,  and 
attended  with  a  stitch.  Harvey. 

A  link  of  yarn  in  knitting. 
There  fell  twenty  stitches  in  his  stocking 

Motteux. 

4.  In  Chapman  it  seems  to  mean  furrows 

or  ridges. 
Many  men  at  plough  he  made,  and  drave  earth 
here  and  there, 
An4  turn'd  up  stitches  orderly.  Chapman. 
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5.  In  the  following  line,  allusion  is  made 

to  a  knit  stock. 
A  stitch-falVn  cheek,  that  hangs  below  the  jaw, 

Such  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw, 

For  an  old  grandam  ape.  Dryden. 

Sti'tchery,  stitsh'vlr-e.  n.  s.  [from  stitch.] 

Needlework.   In  contempt. 

Come  lay  aside  your  stitchery;  play  the  idle  house- 
wife with  me  this  afternoon.  Shakspeare. 
Sti'tohwort,  stitsh'wurt. n.s.  [anthemis.~\ 

Camomile.  Ainsioorth. 

Sti'thy,  stiTH'e.  n.  s.  \_stedie*  Islandick; 

pei$,  hard,  Saxon.]    An  anvil;  the  iron 
.  body  on    which  the    smith   forges   his 

work. 

My  imaginations  are  as  foul 

As  Vulcan's  stithy.  Shakspeare. 

To  Stive,  stive,  v.  a.  [supposed  of  the 

same  original  with  steiv.] 

1.  To  stuff  up  close. 

Yon  would  admire,  if  you  saw  them  stive  it  in 
their  ships.  Sandys. 

2.  To  make  hot  or  sultry. 

His  chamber  was  commonly  stived  with  friends  or 

suitors  of  one  kind  or  other  Wotton. 

Sti'ver,  sti'vur.  n.  «.  [Dutch.]  A  Dutch 

coin  about  the  value  of  a  halfpenny. 
Stoat,  stote.  n.  s.  A  small  stinking  ani- 
mal. 
Sto'cah,  sto'kd.  n.  s.  [Irish;  stochk,  Erse.] 
An  attendant;  a  wallet-boy;  one  who 
runs  at  a  horseman's  foot;  a  horseboy. 
Not  in  use. 

He  holdeth  himself  a  gentlemen,  and  sCorneth 

to  work,  which  he  saith  is  the  life  of  a  peasant;  but 

theuceforth  becometh  an   horseboy  or  a  stocah  to 

some  kern,  inuring  himself  to  bis  sword,  and  the 

r  gentlemanly  trade  of  stealing.  Spenser. 

Stocca'do,  stok-ka'do.    n.    s.    \stoccato, 

'  from  stocco,  a  rapier,  Italian]  A  thrust 

with  the  rapier. 

You  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccados,  and 
I  know  not  what.  Shakspeare. 

STOCK,  itok.  n.  s.  [ftoc,  Saxon;  stock, 
Dutch;  estoc,  French.] 

1.  The  trunk;  the  body  of  a  plant. 

That  furious  beast 
His  precious  horn,  sought  of  his  enemies, 
Strikes  in  the  stock,  he  thence  can  be  releas'd. 

Spenser. 

There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  cut  down,  that  it  will 

sprout  again,  though  the  root  wax  old  in  the  earth, 

and  the  stock  die  in  the  ground.  Job. 

2.  The  trunk  into  which  a  graft  is  insert- 
ed. 

The  cion  over-ruleth  the  stock  quite;  and  the 
stock  is  passive  only,  and  giveth  aliment  but  no  mo- 
tion to  the  graft.  Bacon. 

As  fruits  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care, 
On  savage  stocks  inserted,  learn  to  bear; 
The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot, 
Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root.         Pope 

3.  A  log;  a  post 

That  they  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not.  Milton. 

VVhy  all  this  fury?  What's  the  matter, 
That  oaks  must  come  from  Thrace  to  dance? 

Must  stupid  stocks  be  taught  to  flatter? 
And  is  there  no  such  wood  in  Frauce?  Prior. 

4.  A  man  proverbially  stupid 

What  tyranny  is  this,  my  heart  to  thrall, 
And  eke  my  tongue  with  proud  restraint  to  tie, 

That  neither  I  may  speak  nor  think  at  all, 
But  like  a  stupid  stock  in  sileuce  die?  Spenser. 

While  we  admire 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let's  be  no  stoicks,  nor  no  stocks.  Shakspeare. 


5.  The  handle  of  any  thing. 

6.  A  support  of  a  ship  while  it  is  building. 

Fresh  supplies  of  ships, 
And  such  as  fitted  since  the  fight  had  been, 
Or  new  from  stocks  were  fall'n  into  the  road.  Dryd. 

7.  [stocco,  a  rapier,  Italian.]  A  thrust;  a 
stoccado. 

To  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there;  to  sec  thee 
pass  thy  puncto,  thy  stock,  thy  revsrse.         Shaksp 

8.  Something  made  of  linen;  a  cravat;  a 
close  neckcloth.  Anciently  a  cover  for 
the  leg,  now  stocking. 

His  lackey  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a 
kersey  boot  nose  on  the  other.  Shakspeare. 

9.  A  race;  a  lineage;  a  family. 

Say  what  stock  he  springs  of. — 
— The  noble  house  of  Marcius.  Shakspeare. 

His  early  virtues  to  that  ancient  stock 
Gave  as  much  honour  as  from  thence  he  took. 

Waller. 
The  like  shall  sing 
All  prophecy,  that  of  the  royal  stock 
Of  David,  so  I  name  this  king,  shall  rise 
A  son,  the  woman's  seed.  Milton. 

Thou  hast  seen  one  world  begin  and  end, 
And  man,  as  from  a  second  stock,  proceed.  Milton. 

To  no  human  stock 
We  owe  this  fierce  unkindness;  but  the  rock, 
That  cloven  rock,  produced  thee.  Waller, 

Thy  mother  was  no  goddess,  nor  thy  stock 
From  Dardanus;  but  in  some  horrid  rock, 
Perfidious  wretch,  rough  Caucasus  thee  bred. 

Denham- 

10.  The  principal;  capital  store;  fund  al- 
ready provided. 

Prodigal  men 
Feel  not  their  own  stock  wasting.  Ben  Jonson. 

Let  the  exportation  of  home  commodities  be 
more  in  value  than  the  importation  of  foreign,  so 
the  stock  of  the  kingdom  shall  yearly  increase;  for 
then  the  balance  of  trade  must  be  returned  in 
money  or  bullion.  Bacon. 

A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to  a  con- 
venient stock  of  treasure.  Bacon. 

'Tis  the  place  where  God  promises  and  delights 
to  dispense  larger  proportions  of  his  favour,  that  he 
may  fix  a  mark  of  honour  on  his  sanctuary,  and  re- 
commend it  to  the  sons  of  men,  upon  the  stock  of 
their  own  interest  as  well  as  his  own  glory.    South. 

Some  honour  of  your  own  acquire; 
Add  to  that  stock,  which  justly  we  bestow, 
Of  those  blest  shades  to  whom  you  all  things  owe. 

Dryden. 

Yet  was  she  not  profuse,  but  fear'd  to  waste, 
And  wisely  manag'd  that  the  stock  might  last; 
That  all  might  be  supplied,  and  she  not  grieve, 
When  crowds  appear'd,  she  bad  not  to  relieve; 
Which  to  prevent,  she  still  iucreas'd  her  store; 
Laid  up,  and  spar'd,  that  she  might  give  the  more. 

Dryden. 
Beneath  one  law  bees  live, 
And  with  one  common  slock  their  traffic  drive: 
All  is  the  state's,  the  state  provides  for  all.    Dryd. 

Nor  do  those  ills  on  single  bodies  prey; 
But  oftener  bring  the  nation  to  decay, 
And  sweep  the  present  slock  and  future  hope  away. 

Dryden. 

If  parents  die  without  actually  transferring  their 
right  to  another,  why  does  it  not  return  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  mankind.  Locke. 

When  we.  brought  it  out.  it  took  such  a  quantity 
of  air  into  its  lungs,  that  it  swelled  almost  twice  as 
big  as  before;  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this  stock  of 
air  that  it  lived  a  minute  longer  the  second  time. 

JJddison. 

Be  ready  to  give,  and  glad  to  distribute,  by  set- 
ting apart  something  out  of  thy  stock  for  the  use  of 
some  charities  ,4tterbury. 

Of  those  stars,  which  our  imperfect  eye 
Has  doom'd  and  fix'd  to  one  eternal  sky, 
Each,  by  a  native  slock  of  honour  great, 
May  dart  strong  influence,  and  diffuse  kind  heat. 

Prior. 
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They  had  law-suits;  but,  Ihough  they  spent  then 
income,  they  never  mortgaged  the  stock.     Jlrbvth. 

She  has  divided  pait  of  her  estate  amongst  them, 

that  every  one  may  be  charitable  out  of  their  own 

stock,  and  each  of  them  take   it  in   their  turns  to 

provide  for  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  parish.     Law. 

I  1.  Quantity;  store;  body. 

He  proposes  to  himself  no  small  stock  of  fame  in 
future  ages,  in  being  the  first  who  has  undertaken 
this  design.  Jhrbulhnot. 

12.  A  fund  established  by  the  government, 
of  which  the  value  rises  and  falls  by  ar- 
tifice or  chance. 

An  artificial  wealth  of  funds  and  stocks  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  been  plundering  the  pub- 
lick.  Sicift- 

Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  sleeks, 
Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box.  Pcpr 

To  Stock,  stok.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  store;  to  fill  sufficiently. 

If  a  man  will  commit  such  rules  to  his  memory, 
and  stock  his  mind  with  portions  of  scripture  an- 
swerable to  all  the  heads  of  duty,  his  conscience 
can  never  be  at  a  loss.  South 

I,  who  before  with  shepherds  in  the  groves 
Sung  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  rural  loves, 
Manur'd  the  glebe,  and  stocked  the  fruitful  plain. 

Dryden. 

The  world  begun  to  be  stocked  with  people,  and 
human  industry  drained  those  uninhabitable  places. 

Burnet . 

Springs  and  rivers  are  by  large  supplies  con- 
tinually stocked  with  water  Woodward. 

2.  To  lay  up  in  store:  as,  he  stocks  what 
he  cannot  use. 

3.  To  put  in  the  stocks.  See  Stocks. 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me:  I  serve  the  king, 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you: 
You  shall  do  small  respect,  shew  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 
Stocking  his  messenger.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  Stock  ufi.  To  extirpate. 
The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  ber  branches,  but 

stocks  up  her  roots.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Sto'ckdove,  stok'duv.  n.  s.  [fialumbes.] 
Ring-dove. 

Stockdoves  and  turtles  tell  their  am'rous  pain, 
And,  from  the  lofty  elms,  of  love  complain    Dryd. 

Sto'ckfish,  stok'fish.  n.  s.  [stock:  visch, 
Dutch.]  Dried  cod,  so  called  from  its 
hardness. 

Stockgi'llyflower,  stok-jil'e-flotii-ui- 
n.  s.  [leucoium,  Lat.]  A  plant.  Miller- 
Sto'oking,  stok'ing.410  n.  s  [The  original 
word  seems  to  be  stock;  whence  stocks, 
a  prison  for  the  legs.  Stock,  in  the  old 
language,  made  the  plural  stocken, 
which  was  used  for  a  pair  of  stocks  or 
covers  for  the  legs.  Stocken  was  in 
time  taken  for  a  singular,  and  pronounc- 
ed stocking.  The  like  corruption  has 
happened  to  chick,  chicken,  chickens.] 
The  coveting  of  the  leg. 

In  his  first  approach  before  my  lady  he  will  come 
to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  i  olour  she  ab- 
hors. Shakspeare » 
By  the  loyalty  of  that  town  he  'procured  shoes, 
stockings,  and  money  for  his  soldiers.     Clarendon. 
Unless  we  should  expect  that  nature  should  make 
jerkins  and  stockings  grow  out  of  the  ground,  what 
could  she  do  better  than  afford   us  so  fit  material! 
for  clothing  as  the  wool  of  sheep?  More. 
He  spent  half  a  day  to  look  for  his  odd  stocking, 
when  he  had  them  both  upon  a  leg        VEstrange. 

At  am'rous  Flavio  is  flic  stocking  thrown; 
That  very  night  he  longs  to  lie  alone  Pope. 

The  families  of  farmers  live  in  filth  ami  nas-ti- 
ness,  without  a  shoe  or  stocking  to  their  feet.  Swift* 
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To  Sto'cking,  stok'ing.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  dress  in  stockings. 
Stockinged  with  loads  of  fat  town  dirt  he  goes 

Drydev. 
Sto'ckjobber,  stok'jdb-bur.  n.  s.  [stock 
and  ,706.]    A  low  wretch,  who  gets  mo- 
ney by  buying  and  selling  shares  in  the 
funds. 
The  stockjobber  thus  from  'Change-alley  goes 
down, 
And  tips  you  the  freeman  a  wink; 
Let  me  have  but  your  vote  to  serve-  for  the  town, 
And  here  is  a  guinea  to  drink.  Swift- 

Sto'okish,    stok'ish.    adj.    [from    stock.] 
Hard;  blockish. 
I  he  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  musick  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

Shakspeare. 
Sto'cklook,   stok'lok.   n.  s.    [_stock    and 
lock.]  Lock  fixed  in  wood. 

There  are  locks  for  several  purposes;  as  street- 
door- locks,  called  stocklocks;  chamber-door-locks, 
called  spring-locks;  and  cupboard-locks.     Moxon. 
Stocks,  stoks.  n.  s.    [commonly  without 
the  singular.  See  Stocking.] 

1.  Prison  for  the  legs. 

Fetch  forth  the  stocks: 
As  I  have  life  and  honour  there  shall  he  sit  till  noon. 

Shakspeare. 
Tom  is  whipt  from  tything  to  tything,  stocfc-pun- 
ished,  and  imprisoned.  Shakspeare. 

Matrimony  is  expressed  by  a  young  man  stand- 
ing, his  legs  being  fast  in  a  pair  of  stocks. 

Peacham. 
The  slocks  hinder  his  legs  from  obeying  the  de- 
termination of  his  mind,  if  it  would  transfer  his 
body  to  another  place.  Locke. 

2.  Wooden  work  upon  which  ships  are 
built. 

Stocksti'll,   stok'stil.   adj.    [stock   and 
stil.'.]  Motionless  as  logs. 

Our  preachers  stand  stockstill  in  the  pulpit,  and 

will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best 

sermon.  Jiddison. 

Stoke,  Stoak,  stoke,    seem  to  come  from 

the  Saxon  pcocce,  signifying  the  stock 

or  body  of  a  tree.  Gibson. 

Stole,  stole,  n.  s.  [stola,  Lat.]    A  long 

vest. 

Over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw, 
As  one  that  inly  mourned.  Spenser. 

The  solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now  was  near, 
When  long  white  linen  stoles  the  matrons  wear. 

Dryden. 
Stole,  stole.  The  preterit  of  steal. 

A  factor  stole  a  gem  away.  Pope. 

Sto'len,  stol'n.103  The  participle  passive 
of  steal. 

Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  se- 
cret is  pleasant.  Proverbs. 
Stoli'ditv,   sto-lid'e-te.  n.  s.   [stolidus, 
Latin;  slolidite,  Fr.]  Stupidity;  want  of 
sense. 

These  are  the  fools  in  the  text,  indocile  untrace- 
able fools,  whose  stolidity  ean  baffle  all  arguments. 

Bentley. 
STO'MACH,  stum'muk.168 »«  n,  s.  [es- 
tomach,  Fr.  stomachus,  Latin/] 

1.  The  ventricle  in  which  food  is  digested. 

If  you  're  sick  at  sea, 
Or  stomach  qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper.  Shakspeare. 

This  filthy  simile,  this  beastly  line, 
Quite  turns  my  stomach.  Pope. 

2.  Appetite;  desire  of  food. 


Tell  me,  what  is 't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep? 

Shakspeare 

Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  loud; 
Such  are  the  poor  in  health:  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach;  such  the  rich, 
That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not.  Shakspeare- 

As  appetite  or  stomach  to  meat  is  a  sign  of  health 
in  the  body,  so  is  this  hunger  in  the  soul  a  vital  qua- 
lity, an  evidence  of  some  life  of  grace  in  the  heart; 
whereas  decay  of  appetite,  and  the  no  manner  of 
stomach,  is  a  most  desperate  prognostick.  Hammond. 

3.  Inclination;  liking. 
He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 

Let  him  depart.  Shakspeare. 

The  unusual  distance  of  time  made  it  subject  to 
every  man's  note,  that  it  was  an  act  against  his  sto- 
mach, and  put  upon  him  by  necessity  of  state. 

Bacon. 
The  very  trade  went  against  his  stomach. 

VEslrange. 

4.  [stomachus,  Lat  ]  Anger;  violence  of 
temper. 

Disdain  he  called  was,  and  did  disdain 
To  be  so  call'd,  and  who  so  did  him  call: 

Stern  was  his  look,  and  full  of  stomach  vain, 
His  portance  terrible,  and  stature  tall.         Spenser. 

Is't  near  dinner  time? — 1  would  it  were, 
That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid.  Shakspeare. 

Instead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum, 
That  makes  the  warrior's  stomach  come.       Butler. 

5.  Sullenness;  resentment;  stubbornness. 

Some  of  the  chiefest  laity  professed  with  greater 
stomach  their  judgments,  that  such  a  discipline  was 
little  better  than  popish  tyranny  disguised  under  a 
new  form.  Hooker. 

They  plainly  saw,  that  when  stomach  doth  strive 
with  wit,  the  match  is  not  equal.  Hooker 

Whereby  the  ape  in  wond'rous  stomach  wox, 
Strongly  encourag'd  by  the  crafty  fox.         Spenser. 

That  nobles  should  such  stomachs  bear! 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.  Shaksp. 

It  stuck  in  the  camel's  stomach,  that  bulls  should 
be  armed  with  horns,  and  that  a  creature  of  his  size 
should  be  left  defenceless.  VEslrange. 

Not  courage,  but  stomach,  that  makes  people 
break  rather  than  they  will  bend.  VEslrange. 

This  sort  of  crying  proceeding  from  pride,  obsti- 
nacy, and  stomach,  the  will,  where  the  fault  lies, 
must  be  bent.  Locke. 

6.  Pride;  haughtiness. 

Arius,  a  subtile-witted  and  a  marvellous  fair- 
spoken  man,  was  discontented  that  one  should  be 
placed  before  him  in  honour,  whose  superior  he 
thought  himself  in  desert,  because  through  envy  and 
stomach  prone  unto  contradiction.  .  Hooker. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Shakspeare. 

To  Sto'mach,  stum'muk.  ~u.  a.  [stoma- 
chor,  Latin.]  To  resent;  to  remember 
with  anger  and  malignity. 

Believe  not  all;  or,  if  you  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all.  Shakspeare. 

Jonathan  loved  David,  and  the  people  applauded 
him ;  only  Saul  stomached  him,  and  therefore  hated 
him.  Hall 

The  lion  began  to  shew  bis  teeth,  and  to  stomach 
the  affront.  VEslrange 

To  Sto'mach,  stum'muk.  v.  n.  To  be  an- 
gry- 

Let  a  man,  though  never  so  justly,  oppose  him- 
self unto  those  that  are  disordered  in  their  ways, 
and  what  one  amongst  them  commonly  doth  not 
stomach  at  such  contradiction,  storm  at  reproof,  ami 
hate  such  as  would  reform  them?  Hooker. 

Sto'mached,  stum'mukt.389  adj.  [from 
stomach.]  Filled  with  passions  of  re- 
sentment, 


High  stomached  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire; 
In  rage,  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire.  Shakspeare. 
Sto'macher,  stum'ma-tshur.   n.  s.  [from 
stomach.]      An    ornamental    covering 
worn  by  women  on  the  breast. 

Golden  quoifs  and  stomachers, 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears.  Shakspeare. 

Instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  girding  of  sackcloth. 

Isaiah, 
Thou  marry 'st  every  year 
The  lyrick  lark  and  the  grave  whispering  dove, 
The  sparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  love, 
The  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher.  Donne. 

Sto'machful,  stum'muk-fui.  adj.  \_sto- 
machosus,  Lat.  stomach  and  full.]  Sul- 
len; stubborn;  perverse. 

A  stomachful  boy,  put  to  school,  the  whole  world 
could  not  bring  to  pronounce  the  first  letter. 

V Estrange. 
Obstinate  or  stomachful  crying  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, because  it  is  another  way  of  encouraging 
those  passions  which  'tis  our  business  to  subdue. 

Locke, 

STo'MACHFULNESs,stum'muk-ful-nes.  n.s. 
[from  stomachful.]  Stubbornness;  sul- 
lenness; obstinacy. 

Stoma'chioal,  st6-mak'e-kal.  >       adj. 
Stoma'ohiok,  sto-mak'lk.609    $     [stoma- 
chigue,  French.]     Relating  to  the  sto- 
mach; pertaining  to  the  stomach. 

An  hypochondriack  consumption  is  an  extenua- 
tion occasioned  by  an  infraction  and  obstruction  of 
the  stomachick  vessels  through  melancholy  humours. 

Harvey. 
By  a  catarrh,  the  slomachical  ferment  is  vitiated. 

Floyer, 

Stoma'chick,  sto-mak'ik.  n.  s.  [from  sto- 
mach.] A  medicine  for  the  stomach. 

Sto'machless,  stum'muk-les.  adj.  [sto- 
mach and  less.]  Being  without  appetite. 

Sto'machous,  stum'ma-kus.  adj.  [sto- 
machosus,  Lat.]  Stout;  angry;  sullen; 
obstinate.  Obsolete. 

That  stranger  knight  in  presence  came, 
And  good  salved  them;  but  nought  again 

Him  answered,  as  courtesy  became; 
But  with  stern  looks,  and  stomachous  disdain, 
Grave  signs  of  grudge  a«d  discontentment  vain. 

Spenser. 
Stond,  stond.  «.  s.  [for  stand.] 

1.  Post;  station.     Obsolete. 

On  th'  other  side,  the  assieged  castle's  ward 
Their  steadfast  stonds  did  mightily  maintain. 

Spenser. 

2.  Stop;  indisposition  to  proceed. 

There  be  not  stands  nor  restiveness  in  a  man's 
nature;  but  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way  with 
the  wheels  of  his  fortune.  Bacon. 

STONE,   stone,  n.  s.   [stains,  Gothick; 

j*can,  Saxon;  steen,  Dutch.] 
1 .  Stones  are  bodies  insipid,  hard,  not  duc- 
tile or  malleable,  not  soluble  in  water. 

Woodward. 
Stones  are,  the  softer  and  the  harder.  Of  the 
softer  stoves  are,  1 .  The  foliaceous  or  flaky,  as  talk. 
2.  The  fibrose,  as  the  asbestus.  3  The  granulated, 
as  the  gypsum.  Of  the  harder  stones  are,  1.  The 
opake  stones,  as  limestone.  2.  The  semi-pellucid, 
as  agate.  9-  The  pellucid,  as  crystal  and  the  gems. 

Hill. 
Five  sharp  smooth  stones  from  the  next  brook  he 
chose, 
And  fits  them  to  his  sling.  Cowley, 

Relentless  time,  destroying  power, 
Whom  stone  and  brass  obey.  ParneH- 

l.  Piece  of  stone  cut  for  building. 
Should  I  go  to  church, 
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And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 

And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dang'rous  rocks. 

Shakspeare. 
The  English  used  the  stones  to  reinforce  the  pier. 

Hayward. 

3.  Gem;  precious  stone. 

I  thought  I  saw 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.  Shaksp. 

4.  Any  thing  made  of  stone. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  she  lives.  Shaksp. 

5.  Calculous  concretion  in  the  kidneys 
or  bladder;  the  disease  arising  from  a 
calculus. 

A  specifick  remedy  for  preventing  of  the  stone  I 
take  to  be  the  constant  use  of  alehoof-ale.   Temple. 

A  gentleman  supposed  his  difficulty  in  urining 
proceeded  from  the  stone.  Wiseman 

6.  The  case  which  in  some  fruits  contains 
the  seed,  and  is  itself  contained  in  the 
fruit. 

To  make  fruits  without  core  or  stone  is  a  curiosity. 

Bacon. 

7.  Testicle. 

8.  A  weight  containing  fourteen  pounds. 
A  stone  of  meat  is  eight  pounds. 

Does  Wood  think  that  we  will  sell  him  a  stone  of 
wool  for  his  counters?  Swift. 

9.  A  funeral  monument. 

Should  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  reliques  lie. 

Pope. 

10.  It  is  taken  for  a  state  of  torpidness  and 
insensibility. 

1  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone.  Pope. 

11.  Stone  is  used  by  way  of  exaggera- 
tion. 

What  need  you  be  so  boist'rous  rough? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone  still.    Shaksp. 

And  there  lies  Whacum  by  my  side, 
Stone  dead,  and  in  his  own  blood  dyed.    Hwlibras. 

The  fellow  held  his  breath,  and  lay  stone  still,  as 
if  he  was  dead.  L'Estrange. 

She  had  got  a  trick  of  holding  her  breath,  and 
lying  at  her  length  for  stone  dead.         VEslrange. 

The  cottagers,  having  taken  a  country-dance  to- 
gether, bad  been  all  out,  and  stood  stone  still  with 
amazement.  Pope. 

12.  To  leave  no  Stone  unturned.  To  do 
every  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the 
production  or  promotion  of  any  effect. 

Women,  that  left  no  stone  unturn'd, 
In  which  the  cause  might  be  concern'd, 
Brought  in  their  children's  spoons  and  whistles, 
To  purchase  swords,  carbines,  and  pistols.  Hudibras. 

He  crimes  invented,  left  unturned  no  stone 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  his  own. 

Dryden. 
Stone,  stone,  adj.  Made  of  stone. 
Present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs,  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Stone,  stone,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. J 
i.  To  pelt,  or  beat,  or  kill  with  stones. 
These  people  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me. 

Exodus. 

Crucifixion  was  a  punishment  unknown  to  the 

Jewish  laws,  among  whom  the  stoning  to  death  was 

the  punishment  for  blasphemy.  Stephens. 

2.  To  harden. 

Oh  perjur'd  woman'  thou  dost  stone  my  heart; 
And  mak'st  me  call  what  1  intend  to  do 
A  murder,  what  I  thought  a  sacrifice.  Shaksp. 

Sto'nebkeak,    stone'brake.   n.  s.  [saxi- 
fraga  anglicana.~\   An  herb,  Ainsivort/i. 
Sto'nechatter,     stone'tshat-tur.    n,  s. 
[rubetra,  Latin.]  A  bird. 


Sto'nechay,  stone'kri.  n.  s.  A  distemper 

in  hawks. 
Sto'necrop,  stone'krop.  n.s.    A  sort  of 
tree. 

Slonecrop  tree  is  a  beautiful  tree,  but  not  com- 
mon. Mortimer. 

Sto'necutter,  stone'kut-tur.  n.  s.  [from 
stone  and  cutter.^  One  whose  trade  is 
to  hew  stones. 

A  stonecutter's  man  had  the  vesiculae  of  his  lungs 
so  stuffed  with  dust,  that,  in  cutting,  the  knife  went 
as  if  through  a  heap  of  sand.  Derham. 

My  prosecutor  provided  me  a  monument  at  the 
stonecutter's,  and  would  have  erected  it  in  the 
parish-church .  Swift. 

Sto'nefern,  stone'fern.  n.  s.  A  plant. 

Ainsworth. 

Sto'neflv,  stone'fli.  n.  s.  An  insect. 

Ainsworth. 

Sto'nefruit,  stone'fr6dt.  n.  s.  [stone 
and  fruit, ,]  Fruit  of  which  the  seed  is 
covered  with  a  hard  shell  enveloped 
in  the  pulp. 

We  gathered  ripe  apricocks  and  ripe  plums  upon 
one  tree,  from  which  we  expect  some  other  sorts  of 
stonefruit-  Boyle. 

Sto'nehawk,  stone'hawk.  n.  s.[lithofalco, 
Latin.]     A  kind  of  hawk.     Ainsivorth. 

Sto'nehorse,  stone'horse.  n.  s.  [stone 
and  horse.~\  A  horse  not  castrated. 

Where  there  is  most  arable  land,  stonehorses  or 
geldings  are  more  necessary.  Mortimer. 

Sto'nepit,    stone'plt.    n.  s.    [stone  and 
fiit.^  A  quarry;  a  pit  where  stones  are 
dug. 
There  is  one  found  in  a  stonepit.         Woodward. 

Sto'nepitch,  stone'pitsh.  n.  s.  [from 
stone  and  fiitch.']  Hard  inspissated 
pitch. 

The  Egyptian  mummies  are  reported  to  be  as 
hard  as  stonepitch.  Bacon. 

Sto'neplover,  stone'pluv-ur.  n.  s.  [filuvi- 
ulis  cinerea.~\  A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

Sto'nesmiokle,  stone'smik-kl.  n.  s.  \mas- 
cinata.~\  A  bird.  Ainstvorth. 

Sto'nework,  stone'wurk.  n.  s.  [stone  and 
tvorkr\  Building  of  stone. 

They  make  two  walls  with  flat  stones,  and  fill  the 
space  with  earth,  and  so  they  continue  the  stone- 
work. Mortimer. 

Sto'niness,  sto'ne-nes.  n.s.  [from  stony. ] 

1.  The  quality  of  having  many  stones. 

The  name  Hexton  owes  its  original  to  the  stoni- 
ness  of  the  place.  Hearne. 

Small  gravel  or  stoniness  is  found  therein. 

Mortimer. 

2.  Hardness  of  mind. 

He  hath  some  stonyness  at  the  bottom.  Hammond. 
Sto'ny,  sto'ne.  adj.  [from  stone. ,] 
1.  Made  of  stone. 

Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit.     Shaksp. 
With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these 
walls; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out.    Shakspeare. 

Nor  slept  the  winds 
Within  their  stony  caves,  but  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vext  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines, 
Though  rooted  deep  as  high  and  sturdiest  oaks, 
Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts, 
Or  torn  up  sheer.  Milton. 

Here  the  marshy  grounds  approach  your  fields, 
And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields.    Dryden. 

As  in  spires  he  stood,  be  turn'd  to  stone; 
The  stony  snake  retaio'd  the  figure  still  his  own. 

Drydtn. 


They  suppose  these  bodies  to  be  only  water  po- 
trified,  or  converted  into  these  sparry  or  stony  ici- 
cles. Woodward. 
2.  Abounding  with  stones. 
From  the  stony  Maenalus 
Bring  your  flocks,  and  live  with  us.  Milton. 
I.  Petrifick. 

Now  let  the  stony  dart  of  senseless  cold 
Pierce  to  my  heart,  and  pass  through  every  side. 

Spenser, 
.  Hard;  inflexible;  unrelenting. 

The  stony  hardness  of  too  many  patrons  hearts', 
not  touched  with  any  feeling  in  this  case.    Hooker. 

Thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity.  Shakspeare. 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and 
ten  miles  a-foot  with  me,  and  the  stony-hearted 
villains  know  it.  Shakspeare. 

At  this  sight 
My  heart  is  turn'd  to  stone;  and,  while  'tis  mine, 
It  shall  be  stony.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  clear  their  senses  dark, 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts, 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due.  Milton. 

Indiff'rence,  clad  in  wisdom's  guise, 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies; 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt, 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt?  Surift. 

Stood,     stud.307     The    preterit   of    To 

stand. 

Adam,  at  the  news, 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood. 

Milton. 
STOOL,  stddl.sce  „.  8.  [stola,   Gothick; 
r-tol,  Sax.  stoel,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  seat  without  a  back,  so  distinguished 
from  a  chair. 

If  a  chair  be  defined  a  seat  for  a  single  person, 
with  a  back  belonging  to  it,  then  a  stool  is  a  seat 
for  a  single  person  without  a  back.  Walls. 

Thou  fearful  fool, 
Why  takest  not  of  the  same  fruit  of  gold? 

Ne  sittest  down  on  that  same  silver  stool, 
To  rest  thy  weary  person  in  the  shadow  cold? 

Spenser. 

Now  which  were  wise,  and  which  were  fools? 
Poor  Alma  sits  between  two  stools; 
The  more  she  reads,  the  more  perplext.         Prior. 

2.  Evacuation  by  purgative  medicines. 

There  be  medicines  that  move  stools,  and  not 
urine;  some  other  urine,  and  not  stools:  those  that 
purge  by  stool,  are  such  as  enter  not  at  all,  or  little, 
into  the  mesentery  veins;  but  either  at  the  first  are 
not  digestible  by  the  stomach,  and  therefore  move 
immediately  downwards  (o  the  guts;  or  else  are 
afterwards  rejected  by  the  mesentery  veins,  and  so 
turn  likewise  downwards  to  the  guts.  Bacon. 

The  peristaltick  motion,  or  repeated  changes  of 
contraction,  and  dilatation,  is  not  in  the  lower  outs, 
else  one  would  have  a  continual  needing  of  going  to 
st0°l-  Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  Stool  of  Repentance,  or  Cutty  Stool, 
in  the  kirks  of  Scotland,  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  pillory.  It  is  elevated 
above  the  congregation.  In  some  pla- 
ces there  may  be  a  seat  in  it;  but  it  is 
generally  without,  and  the  person  stands 
therein,  who  has  been  guilty  of  forni- 
cation, for  three  Sundays,  in  the  fore- 
noon; and  after  sermon  is  called  upon 
by  name  and  surname,  the  beadle  or 
kirk-officer  bringing  the  offender,  if  re- 
fractory, forward  tfrbis  post;  and  then 
the  preacher  proceeds  to  admonition 
Here  too  are  set  to  publick  view  adul- 
terers; only  these  are  habited  in  a  coarse 
canvass,  analogous  to  a  hairy  or  monas- 
tick  vest,  with  a  hood  to  it,  which  they 
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call  the  sack,  or  sackcloth;  and  that 
every  Sunday  throughout  a  year,  or 
longer. 

Unequal  and  unreasonable  judgment  of  things, 
brings  many  a  great  man  to  the  stool  of  repentance, 

V Estrange. 
Sto'olball,    stdol'ball.    n.  s.    [stool   and 
bait.']    A  play   where   balls  are  driven 
from  stool  to  stool. 

While  Betty  dances  on  the  green, 
And  Susan  is  at  slnolball  seen.  Prior. 

To  STOOP,    stoop.3  •  v.  n.    [rcupian, 
Saxon;  stuyfien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  bend  down;  to  bend  forward. 

Like  unto  the  boughs  of  this  tree,  he  bended 
downward,  and  stooped  towards  the  earth.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  lean  forward  standing  or  walking. 

When  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  sent  to  Arta- 
xerxes,  Pelopidas  did  nothing  unworthy;  but  Isme- 
nias let  fall  his  ring  to  the  ground,  and,  stooping 
for  that,  was  thought  to  make  his  adoration 

Stilling  fleet. 

He  stooping  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib.  Milton. 

3.  To  yield;  to  bend;  to  submit. 

I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth, 
Who  made  the  dauphin  and  the  French  to  sloop. 

Skakspeare. 
Mighty  in  her  ships  stood  Carthage  long, 
And  swept  the  riches  of  the  world  from  far; 
Yet  stoep^d  to  Rome,  less  wealthy,  but  more  strong. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity. 

Where  men  of  great  wealth  stoop  to  husbandry, 
it  multiplied)  riches  exceedingly.  Bacon. 

He  that  condescended  so  far,  and  stooped  so  low, 
to  invite  aud  to  bring  us  to  heaven,  will  not  refuse 
us  a  gracious  reception  there.  Boyle. 

5.  To  yield;  to  be  inferiour. 

Death  his  death-wound  shall  then  receive, 
And  stoop  inglorious.  Milton. 

These  are  arts,  my  prince, 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

Addison. 

6.  To  sink  from  resolution  or  superiority; 
to  condescend. 

They,  whose  authority  is  required  unto  the  satis- 
fying of  your  demand,  do  think  it  both  dangerous 
to  admit  such  concourse  of  divided  minds;  and  un- 
meet that  their  laws,  which,  being  once  solemnly 
established,  are  to  exact  obedience  of  all  men,  and 
to  constrain  thereunto,  should  so  far  stoop  as  to  hold 
themselves,  in  suspence  from  taking  any  effect  upon 
you,  till  some  disputer  can  persuade  you  to  be  obe- 
dient. Hooker. 

7 .  To  come  down  on  prey  as  a  falcon. 

The  bird  of  Jove  stooped  from  his  airy  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove. 

Milton. 

8.  To  alight  from  the  wing. 

Satan  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet, 
On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world.  Milton. 

Twelve  swans  behold  in  beauteous  order  move, 
And  stoop  with  closing  pinions  from  above.  Dryden. 

9.  To  sink  to  a  lower  place. 

Cow'riiig  low 
With  blandishment,  each  bird  stooped  on  his  wing. 

Milton. 

Stoop,  stoop,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  of  stooping;  inclination  downward. 

2.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority. 

Can  any  loyal  subject  see 
With  patience  such  a  sloop  from  sovereignty? 
An  ocean  pourM  upon  a  narrow  brook?       Dryden. 

3.  Fall  of  a  bird  upon  his  prey. 

Now  will  I  wander  through  the  air, 
Mount,  make  a  sloop  at  every  fair.  Waller. 

An  eagle  made  a  stoop  at  him  in  the  middle  of 
his  exaltation,  and  carried  him  away.  VEstrange. 


4.  [jcoppa,   Saxon;  stoofiet  Dutch.]    A 
vessel  of  liquor. 

Come,  lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine;  and 
here  without  are  a  brace  of  gallants,  that  would 
fain  have  a  measure  to  the  health  of  Othello. 

Shakspeare. 

There  is  nothing  more  in  me,  sir,  but  may  be 
squeezed  out  without  racking,  only  a  stoop  or  two 
of  wine.  Denham. 

A  caldron  of  fat  beef,  and  stoop  of  ale, 
On  the  huzzaing  mob  shall  more  prevail, 
Than  if  you  give  them,  with  the  nicest  art, 
Ragousts  of  peacocks  brains,  or  filbert  tart.    King. 
Sto'opingly,  sidop'ing-le.*10  adv.  [from 
stoofiiug.j  With  inclination  downward. 

Nani  was  noted  to  tread  softly,  to  walk  stooping- 
ly,  and  raise  himself  from  benches  with  laborious 
gesture.  Wotton. 

To  STOP,  stop.  v.  a.   [estoufier,  French; 
stofifiare,  Italian;  stoftfien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  hinder  from  progressive  motion. 
From  the  oracle 

They  will  bring  all;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had 
Shall  stop  or  spur  me.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  hinder  from  successive  operation. 
Can  any  dresses  find  a  way 

To  stop  th'  approaches  of  decay, 

And  mend  a  ruin'd  face?  Dorset. 

3.  To  hinder  from  any  change  of  state, 
whether  to  better  or  worse. 

4.  To  hinder  from  action  or  practice. 
Friend,  'tis  the  duke's  pleasure, 

Whose  disposition  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopped.  Shakspeare. 

As  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  no  man  shall  stop 
me  of  this  boasting.  2  Corinthians. 

5.  To  put  an  end  to  the  motion  or  action 
of  any  thing;  to  intercept. 

Almon  falls, 
Pierc'd  with  an  arrow  from  the  distant  war: 
Fix'd  in  his  throat  the  flying  weapon  stood, 
And  stopp'd  his  breath,  and  drank  his  vital  blood 

Dryden 

6.  To  repress;  to  suspend. 
Every  bold  sinner,  when  about  to  engage  in  the 

commission  of  any  known  sin,  should  arrest  his  con- 
fidence, and  stop  the  execution  of  his  purpose  with 
this  question:  Do  I  believe  that  God  has  denounced 
death  to  such  a  practice,  or  do  I  not?  South. 

7.  To  suppress. 
He,  on  occasion  of  stopping  my  play,  did  me  a 

good  office  at  court,  by  representing  it  as  long  ago 
designed.  Dryden. 

8.  To  regulate   musical  strings  with  the 
fingers. 

In  instruments  of  strings,  if  you  stop  a  string 
high,  whereby  it  hath  less  scope  to  tremble,  the 
sound  is  more  treble,  but  yet  more  dead.      Bacon. 

9.  To  close  an  aperture. 
Smite  every  fenced  city,  stop  all  wells  of  water, 

and  mar  lands  with  stones.  2  Kings. 

They  pulled  away  the  shoulder,  and  stopped  their 
ears,  that  they  should  not  hear.  Zech. 

A  hawk's  bell,  the  hole  stopped  up,  hang  by  a 
thread  within  a  bottle-glass,  and  stop  the  glass  close 
with  wax.  Bacon. 

His  majesty  stopped  a  leak  that  did  much  harm. 

Bacon. 

Stoppings  and  suffocations  are  dangerous  in  the 
body  Bacon. 

They  first  raised  an  army  with  this  design,  to 
stop  my  mouth,  or  force  my  consent.  King  Charles. 

Celsus  gives  a  precept  about  bleeding,  that  when 
the  blood  is  good,  which  is  to  be  judged  by  the  co- 
lour, that  immediately  the  vein  should  be  stopped. 

Arbuthnot. 

10.  To  obstruct;  to  encumber. 
Mountains  of  ice  that  stop  th'  imagin'd  way. 

Milton. 

1 1.  To  garnish  with  proper  punctuation. 


To  Stop,  stop.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  cease  to  go  forward. 
Some  strange  commotion 

Is  in  his  brain:  he  bites  his  lips,  and  starts; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground, 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait,  then  stops  again. 

Shakspeare. 

When  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 
stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space  were  there 
at  an  end.  Locke. 

If  the  rude  throng  pour  on  with  furious  pace, 
Aud  hap  to  break  thee  from  a  friend's  embrace, 
Stop  short,  nor  struggle  through.  Gray. 

2.  To  cease  from  any  course  of  action. 
Encroachments  are  made  by  degrees  from  one 

step  to  another;  and  the  best  time  to  stop  is  at  the 
beginning.  Lesley. 

Stop,  stop.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cessation  of  progressive  motion. 

Thought's  the  slave  of  time,  and  life  time's  fool; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop.  Shakspeare. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop.       Cleaveland. 

A  lion,  ranging  for  his  prey,  made  a  stop  on  a 

sudden,  at  a  hideous  yelling  noise,  which  startled 

him.  VEstrange. 

!.   Hinderance  of  progress;  obstruction; 

act  of  stopping. 

In  weak  and  tender  minds  we  little  know  what 
misery  this  strict  opinion  would  breed,  besides  the 
stops  it  would  make  in  the  whole  course  of  all  men's 
lives  and  actions.  Hooker. 

These  gates  are  not  sufficient  for  the  communi- 
cation between  the  walled  city  and  its  suburbs,  as 
daily  appears  by  the  slops  and  embarrasses  of 
coaches  near  both  these  gates.  Graunt. 

My  praise  the  Fabii  claim, 
And  thou,  great  hero,  greatest  of  thy  name, 
Ordain'd  in  war  to  save  the  sinking  state, 
And,  by  delays,  to  put  a  stop  to  fate.  Dryden. 

Occult  qualities  put  a  stop  to  the  improvement  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  therefore  have  been  re- 
jected. Newton. 

Brokers  hinder  trade,  by  making  the  circuit  which 
the  money  goes  larger,  and  in  that  circuit  more 
stops,  so  that  the  returns  must  necessarily  be  slower 
and  scantier.  Locke. 

Female  zeal,  though  proceeding  from  so  good 
principle,  if  we  may  believe  the  French  historians, 
often  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  their  kings, 
which  might  have  ended  in  a  reformation.  Addison. 

3.  Repression;  hinderance  of  operation. 
'Tis  a  great  step  towards  the  mastery  of  our  de- 
sires, to  give  this  stop  to  them,  and  shut  them  up  in 
silence.  Locke. 

4.  Cessation  of  action. 
Look  you  to  the  guard  to-night: 

Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 

Not  to  outsport  discretion.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Interruption. 
Thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty, 

And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  gir'stSthenl, 

breath ; 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  Prohibition  of  sale. 
If  they  should  open  a  war,  they  foresee  the  con- 
sumption France  must  fall  into  by  the  stop  of  their 
wine  and  salts,  wholly  taken  off  by  our  two  nations. 

Temple. 

7.  That  which  obstructs;  obstacle;  impe- 
diment. 

The  proud  Duessa,  full  of  wrathful  spigbt 
And  fierce  disdain  to  be  affronted  so, 

Inforc'd  her  purple  beast  with  all  her  might, 
That  stop  out  of  the  way  to  overthrow.        Spenser. 

On  indeed  they  went:  but  O!  not  far; 
A  fatal  slop  travers'd  their  headlong  coarse.  Daniel. 
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Blessed  be  that  God  who  cast  rubs,  stops,  and 

hindrances  in  my  way,  when  I  was  attempting  the 

commissioner  such  a  sin.  South. 

So  melancholy  a  prospect  should  inspire  us  with 

zeal  to  oppose  some  stop  to  the  rising  torrent,  and 

check  this  overflowing  of  ungodliness.  Rogers. 

3.  Instrument  by  which  the  sounds  of  wind 

musick  are  regulated. 

You  would  play  upon  me,  you  would  seem  to 
know  my  stops;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
my  mystery.  Shakspeare. 

Blest  are  those, 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.  Shakspeare. 

The  harp 
Had  work,  and  rested  not;  the  solemn  pipe, 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop.        Milton. 

The  sound 
Of  instruments,  that  made  melodious  chime, 
Was  heard  of  harp  and  organ;  and  who  mov'd 
Their  stops,  and  chords,  was  seen;  his  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled,  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton. 
A  variety  of  strings  may  be  observed  on  their 
harps,  and  of  stops  on  their  tibiae;  which  shews  the 
little  foundation  that  such  writers  have  gone  upon, 
who,  from  a  short  passage  in  a  classick  author,  have 
determined  the  precise  shape  of  the  ancient  musi- 
cal instruments,  with  the  exact  number  of  their 
pipes,  strings,  and  slops.  Jlddison. 

9.  Regulation  of  musical  chords  by  the 
fingers. 

The  further  a  string  is  strained,  the  less  super- 
straining  goeth  to  a  note;  for  it  rtquireth  good  wind- 
ing of  a  string  before  it  will  make  any  note  at  all: 
and  in  the  stops  of  lutes,  the  higher  they  go,  the 
less  distance  is  between  the  frets.  Bacon. 

10.  The  act  of  applying  the  stops  in  mu- 
sick. 

Th'  organ-sound  a  time  survives  the  stop, 
Before  it  doth  the  dying  note  give  up,  Daniel. 

11.  A  point  in  writing,  by  which  senten- 
ces are  distinguished. 

Even  the  iron-pointed  pen, 
That  notes  the  tragick  dooms  of  men, 
Wet  with  tears  still'd  from  the  eyes 
Of  the  flinty  destinies, 
Would  have  learn'd  a  softer  style, 
And  have  been  asham'd  to  spoil 
His  life's  sweet  story  by  the  haste 
Of  a  cruel  stop  ill-plac'd.  Crashaw. 

Sto'pcock,  stop'kok.  n.  s.  [stofi  and  cock.] 
A  pipe  made  to  let  out  liquor,  stopped 
by  a  turning  cock. 

No  man  could  spit  from  him  without  it,  but  would 
drivel  like  some  paralytick  or  fool;  the  tongue  be- 
ing as  a  stopcock  to  the  air,  till  upon  its  removal 
the  spittle  is  driven  away.  Grew. 

Sto'pgap,  stop'gap.  n.  s.  [from  stofi  and 
gafi.]  Something  substituted;  a  tempo- 
rary expedient. 
Sto'ppage,  stop'pklje.90  n.  s.  [from  sto/i.~] 
The  act  of  stopping;  the  state  of  being 
stopped. 

The  effects  are  a  stoppage  of  circulation  by  too 
great  a  weight  upon  the  heart,  and  suffocation. 

JMntflmot. 

The  stoppage  of  a  cough,  or  spitting,  increases 

phlegm  in  the  stomach.  Fioyer. 

Sto'pple  or  Stofifier,  st&p'pl.405  n.s.  [from 
stofi.]  That  by  which  any  hole,  or  the 
mouth  of  any  vessel,  is  filled  up. 

Bottles  swinged,  or  carried  in  a  wheel-barrow 
upon  rough  ground,  fill  not  full,  but  leave  some  air; 
for  if  the  liquor  come  close  to  the  stopple,  it  cannot 
flower.  Bacon. 

There  were  no  shuts  or  stopples  made  for  the 
ears,  that  any  loud  or  sharp  noise  might  awaken  it, 


as  also  a  soft  and  gentle  murmur  provoke  it  to  sleep. 

Ray 
Sto'rax,  sto'raks.  n.  s.  [slyrajc,  Latin.T 

1.  A  plant. 

2.  A  resinous  and  odoriferous  gum. 
I  yielded  a  pleasant  odour  like  the  best  myrrh,  as 

galbanum,  and  sweet  storax.  Ecclesiasticus. 

STORE,  store,  n.  s.  [stor,  in  old  Swed- 
ish and  Runick,  is  much,  and  is  prefix- 
ed to  other  words  to  intend  their  signi- 
fication; stor,  Danish;  stoor,  Islandick, 
is  great.  The  Teutonick  dialects  near- 
er to  English  seem  not  to  have  retain- 
ed this  word."] 

1.  Large  number;  large  quantity;  plenty. 
The  ships  are  fraught  with  store  of  victuals,  and 

good  quantity  of  treasure.  Bacon. 

None  yet,  but  store  hereafter  from  the  earth 
Up  hither  like  aerial  vapours  flew, 
Of  all  things  transitory  and  vain,  when  sin, 
With  vanity  had  fill'd  the  works  of  men       Milton. 

Jove  grant  me  length  of  life,  and  year's  good  store 
Heap  on  my  bended  back.  Dryden. 

2.  A  stock  accumulated;  a  supply  hoarded. 
We  liv'd  supine  amidst  our  flowing  store, 

We  slept  securely,  and  we  dreamt  of  more.    Dryd. 

Divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame: 
The  sweet  enthusiast  from  her  sacred  store 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds.  Dryden. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores: 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores! 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought! 

Mdison. 

Their  minds  are  richly  fraught 
With  philosophick  stores.  Thomson. 

3.  The  state  ol  being  accumulated;  hoard. 
Is  not  this  laid  up  in  store  with  me,  and  sealed  up 

among  my  treasures'  Deuteronomy- 

4.  Storehouse;  magazine. 
Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam, 

Concocted  and  adusted,  they  redue'd 

To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  convey'd.  Milton. 

Store,  store,  adj.  Hoarded;  laid  up;  ac- 
cumulated. 

What  floods  of  treasure  have  flowed  into  Europe 
by  that  action,  so  that  the  cause  of  Christendom  is 
raised  since  twenty  times  told:  of  this  treasure  the 
gold  was  accumulate  and  store  treasure;  but  the  sil- 
ver is  still  growing.  Bacon. 
To  Store,  store,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  J 

1.  To  furnish;  to  replenish. 
Wise  Plato  said  the  world  with  men  was  stored, 

That  succour  each  to  other  might  afford.    Denham. 

Her  face  with  thousand  beauties  blest; 
Her  mind  with  thousand  virtues  stored; 

Her  power  with  boundless  joy  confest, 
Her  person  only  not  ador'd.  Prior. 

2.  To  stock  against  a  future  time. 
Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  were  best  to  stay 

where  they  were,  until  more  aid  and  store  of  victuals 
were  come;  but  others  said  the  enemy  were  but 
barely  stored  with  victuals,  and  therefore  could  nst 
long  hold  out.  Knollts.  \ 

One  having  stored  a  pond  of  four  acres  with  carps, 
tench,  and  other  fish,  and  only  put  in  two  small 
pikes,  at  seven  years  end,  upon  the  draught,  not  one 
fish  was  left,  but  the  two  pikes  grown  to  an  excessive 
bigness.  Halt.  , 

The  mind  reflects  on  its  own  operations  about  the  j 
ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby  stores  itself  with  ; 
a  new  scat  of  ideas,  which  1  call  ideas  of  reflection. 

Locke,  j 

To  store  the  vessel  let  the  care  be  mine 
With  water  from  the  rocks,  and  rosy  wine, 
And  life-sustaining  bread.  Pope. 

3.  To  lay  up;  to  board. 
Let  the  main  part  of  the  corn  be  a  common  stock,  • 


laid  in  and  stored  up,  and  then  delivered  out  in  pro- 
portion. Bacon . 

Storehouse,  store'hotise.  n.  s.  galore  and 

house.] 
I.    Magazine;    treasury;   place  in    which 
things  are  hoarded  and  reposited  against 
a  time  of  use. 

By  us  it  is  willingly  confessed,  that  the  scripture 
of  God  is  a  storehouse  abounding  with  inestimable 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  in  many  kinds 
over  and  above  things  in  this  kind  barely  necessary. 

Hooker. 

Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their  sfore/towses  crarum'd 

with  grain!  Shakspeare  ■ 

Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 

the  Egyptians.  Genesis. 

To  these  high  pow'rs  a  storehouse  doth  pertain, 
Where  they  all  arts  and  gen'ral  reasons  lay; 

Which  in  the  soul,  ev'n  after  death,  remain, 
And  no  Lethean  blood  can  wash  away.         Davies. 

My  heart  has  been  a  storehouse  long  of  things 
And  sayings  laid  up,  portending  strange  events. 

Milton, 
The  image  of  God  was  resplendent  in  man's  prac- 
tical understanding,  that  storehouse  of  the  soul,  in 
which  are  treasured  up  the  rules  of  action  and  the 
seeds  of  morality.  South. 

As  many  different  sounds  as  can  be  made  by  sin- 
gle articulations,  so  many  letters  there  are  in  the 
storehouse  of  nature.  Holder. 

2.  A  great  mass  reposited. 

They  greatly  joyed  merry  tales  to  feign, 
Of  which  a  storehouse  did  with  her  remain. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Sto'rer,  sto'rur.98  n.  s.  [from  store.]  One 

who  lays  up. 
Sto'ried,    sto'rid.283    adj.    [from    story.] 
Furnished  with    stories;   adorned  with 
historical  pictures. 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antick  pillar,  massy  proof; 
And  storied  windows,  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light.  Milton. 

Some  greedy  minion  or  imperious  wife 
The  trophied  arches,  storiid  halls,  invade.      Pope. 
Stork,  stork,  n.  s.  [j*to]\c,  Saxon;  cico- 
nia,  Latin.]   A  bird  of  passage,  famous 
for  the  regularity  of  its  departure. 

Its  beak  and  legs  are  long  and  red;  it  feeds  upon 
serpents,  frogs,  and  insects:  its  plumage  would  be 
quite  white,  were  not  the  extremity  of  its  wings, 
and  also  some  part  of  its  head  and  thighs,  black:  it 
sits  for  thirty  days,  and  lays  but  four  eggs:  they  go 
away  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  return  in  spring. 

Calmet. 

The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 

times.  Jeremiah. 

Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus  like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknowu  before? 
Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day, 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way? 

Pope. 

Sto'rksbill,  storks'bil.  n.  s.  [geranium, 
Lat.]   An  herb.  Ainstoorth. 

STORM,  storm,   n.  s.   [ystorm,  Welsh; 
rconm,  Saxon;  storin,  Dutch;  stormo, 
Italian  ] 
1.  A   tempest;    a  commotion  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

0  turn  thy  rudder  hithcrward  a  while, 
Here  may  thy  storm-beat  vessel  safely  ride.  Spenser. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm.  Shakspeare. 

Them  she  upstays,  mindless  the  whi'e. 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flower, 
From  her  best  prop  so  far,  and  storm  so  nigh. 

Milton . 
Sulphurous  hail  shot  after  us  in  storm.      Milton 
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Then  stay,  my  child !  storms  beat,  and  rolls  the 
main; 
Oh  beat  those  storms,  and  roll  the  seas,  in  vain ! 

Pope. 
2.  Assault  on  a  fortified  place. 

How  by  storm  the  walls  were  won, 
Or  how  the  victor  sack'd  and  burnt  the  town. 

Dry  den. 
?.  Commotion;  sedition;  tumult;  clamour; 
bustle. 

Whilst  1  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
1  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm. 

Shakspeare. 
Her  sister 
Began  to  scold  and  raise  up  such  a  storm, 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  Affliction;  calamity;  distress. 

A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate. 

Pope. 

5.  Violence;     vehemence;      tumultuous 
force. 

As  oft  as  we  are  delivered  from  those  either  im- 
minent or  present  calamities,  against  the  storm  and 
tempest  whereof  we  all  instantly  craved  favour  from 
above,  let  it  be  a  question  what  we  should  render 
unto  God  for  his  blessings,  universally,  sensibly,  and 
extraordinarily  bestowed.  Hooker. 

To  Storm,  storm,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  attack  by  open  force. 

From  ploughs  and  harrows  sent  to  seek  renown, 
They  fight  in  fields,  and  storm  the  shaken  town. 

Dryden. 
There  the  brazen  tow'r  was  stormed  of  old, 
When  Jove  descended  in  almighty  gold.         Pope. 

To  Storm,  storm,  v.  n. 

1.  To  raise  tempests. 

So  now  he  storms  with  many  a  sturdy  stoure, 
So  now  his  blustering  blast  each  coast  doth  scoure. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  rage;  to  fume;  to  be  loudly  angry. 

Hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, 

As  mock'd  they  storm.  Milton. 

When  you  return,  the  master  storms,  the  lady 

scolds.  Swift. 

While  thus  they  rail,  and  scold,  and  stoim, 

It  passes  but  for  common  form.  Stcift. 

Sto'rmy,  storm'e.  adj.  [from  storm. ~\ 

1.  Tempestuous. 

Bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy  sound, 
And  with  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ground. 

Addison. 

The  tender  apples,  from  their  parents  rent 
By  stormy  shocks,  must  not  neglected  lie.    Philips. 

2.  Violent;  passionate. 

STO'RY,    sto're.    n.    s.    [ptoep,    Saxon; 

storie,  Dut.  sloria,  Italian;  <«-o£i'(*.  ] 
1.  History;  account  of  things  past. 

The  fable  of  the  dividing  of  the  world  between 
the  three  sons  of  Saturn,  arose  from  the  true  story  of 
the  dividing  of  the  earth  between  the  three  brethren, 
the  sons  of  Noah.  Raleigh. 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 
Ere  my  remembrance:  now  hear  me  relate 
My  story,  which  perhaps  thou  hast  not  heard. 

Milton. 

The  four  great  monarchies  make  the  subject  of 
ancient  stcn-y,  and  are  related  by  the  Greek  and  La- 
tiu  authors.  Temple. 

Matters  of  fact,  concerning  times,  places,  persons, 
actions,  which  depend  upon  story,  and  the  relation 
of  others,  these  things  are  not  capable  of  being  prov- 
ed by  such  scientifical  principles.  Wilkins. 

Governments  that  once  made  such  a  noise,  as 
founded  upon  the  deepest  counsels  and  the  strongest 
force,  yet  by  some  slight  miscarriage,  which  let  in 
ruin  upon  them,  are  now  so  utterly  extinct,  that 
nothing  remains  of  thein  but  a  name;  nor  are  there 
the  least  traces  of  them  to  be  found,  but  only  in 
story.  South. 


Small  tale;  petty  narrative;  account  of 

a  single  incident. 

In  the  road  between  Berne  and  Soleure,  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  republick  of  Berne  tells  us  the 
story  of  an  Englishman  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of 
our  own  writers.  Addison. 

3.  An  idle  or  trifling  tale;  a  petty  fiction. 
These  flaws  and  starts  would  well  become 

A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 

Authoris'd  by  her  grandame.  Shakspeare. 

This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames, 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  am'rous  flames! 

Denham. 

My  maid  left  on  the  table  one  of  her  story  books, 
which  I  found  full  of  strange  impertinence,  of  poor 
servants  who  came  to  be  ladies.  Sivift. 

4.  [rc°rt>  place,  Saxon.J  A  floor;  a  flight 
of  rooms. 

Avoid  enormous  heights  of  seven  stories,  and  the 
contrary  fault  of  low  distended  fronts.  Wotton. 

Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  about  two  stories; 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate;  a  catch 
Would  tile;  an  epigram  would  thatch.  Swift. 

To  Sto'ry,  sto're.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  tell  in  history;  to  relate. 
How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereaf- 
ter, rather  than  story  him  in  his  own  hearing. 

Shakspeare. 
'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous 
What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  th'  heavenly  muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 
Of  dire  chimeras  and  enchanted  isles, 
And  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell. 

Milton. 

It  is  storied  of  the  brazen  Colossus,  in  the  island 

of  Rhodes,  that  it    was  seventy  cubits  high;  the 

thumbs  of  it  being  so  big,  that  no  man  could  grasp 

one  of  them  with  both  his  arms.  Wilkins. 

Recite  them,  nor  in  erring  pity  fear 
To  wound  with  storied  griefs  the  filial  ear.      Pope. 

2.  To  range  one  under  another. 
Because  all  the  parts  of  an  undisturbed  fluid  are 

of  equal  gravity,  or  gradually  placed  or  storied  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  it,  any  concretion  that 
can  be  supposed  to  be  naturally  and  mechanically 
made  in  such  a  fluid,  must  have  a  like  structure  of 
its  several  parts;  that  is,  either  be  all  over  of  a  si- 
milar gravity,  or  have  the  more  ponderous  parts 
nearer  to  its  basis.  Bentley. 

Sto'ryteller,  sto're-tel-lur.98  n.  s.  [story 
and  tell.']  One  who  relates  tales  in  con- 
versation; a  historian,  in  contempt. 

In  such  a  satire  all  would  seek  a  share, 
And  every  fool  will  fancy  he  is  there; 
Old  storytellers  too  must  pine  and  die, 
To  see  their  antiquated  wit  laid  by; 
Like  her,  who  miss'd  her  name  in  a  lampoon, 
And  griev'd  to  find  herselfdecay'd  so  soon.  Dryden. 
Company  will  be  no  longer  pestered  with  dull, 
dry,  tedious  storytellers.  Swift. 

Stove,  stove,  n.  s.  [stoo,  Islandick,  a  fire- 
place; ptopoa,  Saxon;  estuve,  French; 
stove,  Dutch.] 
1.  A  hothouse;  a  place  artificially  made 
warm. 

Fishermen  who  make  holes  in  the  ice,  to  dip  up 
such  fish  with  their  nets  as  resort  thither  for  breath- 
ing, light  on  swallows  congealed  in  clods  of  a  slimy 
substance,  and  carrying  them  home  to  their  stoves, 
the  warmth  recovereth  them  to  life  and  flight. 

Carew. 

Stoves,  which  could  autumn  of  cold  winter  make, 
Fountains  in  autumn  to  bring  winter  back.  Beaum. 

The  heat  which  arises  out  of  the  lesser  spiracles 
brings  forth  nitre  and  sulphur;  some  of  which  it  af- 
fixes to  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  grottos,  which  are 
usually  so  hot  as  to  serve  for  natural  stoves  or  sweat- 
ing-vaults. 


The  most  proper  place  for  unction  is  a  stove. 

Wiseman. 
I.  A  place  in  which  fire  is  made,  and  by 
which  heat  is  communicated. 

If  the  season  prove  exceeding  piercing,  in  your 

great  house  kindle  some  charcoals;  and  when  they 

have  done  smoaking,  put  them  into  a  hole  sunk  a 

little  into  the  floor,  about  the  middle  of  it.  This  is 

the  safest  stove.  Evelyn. 

To  Stove,  stove,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun/] 

To  keep  warm  in  a  house  artificially 

heated. 

For  December,  January,  and  the  latter  part  of 
November,  take  such  things  as  are  green  all  winter; 
orange  trees,  lemon  trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they  be 
stoved;  and  sweet  marjoram  warm  set.  Bacon. 

To  Stound,  stound.  v.  n.  \_stunde,  I  griev- 
ed, Islandick.] 

1.  To  be  in  pain  or  sorrow.  Out  of  use. 

2.  For  stunned. 
Stound,  stound.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Sorrow;  grief;  mishap.  Out  of  use. 
The  Scots  retain  it. 

Begin  and  end  the  bitter  baleful  stound, 
If  less  than  that  I  fear.  Spenser 

The  fox  his  copesmate  found, 
To  whom  complaining  his  unhappy  stound, 
He  with  him  far'd  some  better  chance  to  find. 

Spenser. 

2.  Astonishment;  amazement. 
Thus  we  stood,  as  in  a  stound, 

And  wet  with  tears,  like  dew,  the  ground.        Gay. 

3.  Hour;  time;  season. 

Stour,  stour.  n.  s.  [stur,  Runick,  a  battle; 
f  teorian,  Saxon,  to  disturb.]  Assault; 
incursion;  tumult.  Obsolete. 

And  he  that  harrow'd  hell  with  heavy  stour, 
The  faulty  souls  from  thence  brought  to  his  heav'nly 
bow'r.  Fairy  Queen. 

Love,  that  long  since  has  to  thy  mighty  powre 
Per  force  subdued  my  poor  captived  heart, 

And  raging  now  therein  with  restless  stowre, 
Dost  tyrannize  in  every  weaker  part.  Spenser. 

The  giant  struck  so  mainly  merciless, 
That  could  have  overthrown  a  stonny  tower; 

And,  were  not  heav'nly  grace  that  him  did  bless, 
He  had  been  pouldered  all  as  thin  as  flower, 
But  he  was  wary  of  that  deadly  stowre.  Spenser. 
STOUT,  stout.313  adj.  [stout,  Dut.  stolz, 
proud,  German;  stautan,  Gothick,  is  to 
strike.] 

1.  Strong;  lusty;  valiant. 
When  I  was  young, 

I  do  remember  how  my  father  said, 

A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword.     Shaksp. 

Some  captain  of  the  land  or  fleet, 
Stout  of  his  hands,  but  of  a  soldier's  wit, 
Cries,  I  have  sense  to  serve  my  turn,  in  store, 
And  he  's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more.    Dryden. 

2.  Brave;  bold;  intrepid. 

The  stout-hearted  are  spoiled.  Psalms. 

He  lost  the  character  of  a  bold,  stout,  and  mag- 
nanimous man,  which  he  had  been  long  reputed  to 
be.  Clarendon. 

3.  Obstinate;  pertinacious;  resolute;  proud. 
The  lords  all  stand, 

To  clear  their  cause  most  resolutely  stout.   Daniel. 

There  virtue  and  stout  honour  pass'd  the  guard, 
Those  only  friends  that  could  not  be  debarr'd. 

Bathurst. 

4.  Strong;  firm. 
The  stoutest  vessel  to  the  storm  gave  way, 

And  suck'd  through  loosen'd  planks  the  rushing  sea. 

Dryden. 

Stout,  stout,  n.  s.  A  cant  name  for  strong 
beer. 

Should  but  his  muse  descending  drop 
A  slice  of  bread  and  mutton  chop, 
Woodward.       Or  kindly,  when  his  credit's  out, 
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Surprise  him  with  a  pint  of  stout; 

Exalted  in  his  mighty  mind, 

He  flies  and  leaves  the  stars  behind.  Swift. 

Stou'tly,    stout'le.   adv.    [from    stout.'] 

Lustily;  boldly;  obstinately. 
Stou'tness,  st6ut'nes.  n.  s.  [from  stout.'] 

1.  Strength;  valour. 

2.  Boldness;  fortitude. 

His  bashfulness  in  youth  was  the  very  true  sign 
of  his  virtue  anJ  stoutness  after.  Jlscham. 

3.  Obstinacy;  stubbornness. 

Come  all  to  ruin,  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness:  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  stout  a  heart  as  thou.  Shakspeare. 

To  STOW,  st6.32*  v.  a.  [r*toj>,   Saxon; 
stoe,  old  Frisick,  a  place;  stowen,  Dut. 
to  lay  up.]  To  lay  up;  to  reposite  in  or- 
der; to  lay  in  the  proper  place. 
Foul  thief!  Where  hast  thou  stow'd  my  daughter? 

Shakspeare 
V  tV  holsters  of  the  saddle-bow 
Two  aged  pistols  he  did  stow.  Hudibras. 

Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sides. 

Dry  den. 
All  the  patriots  were  beheaded,  stowed  in  dun- 
geons, or  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines  Addison 

The  goddess  shov  d  the  vessel  from  the  shores, 
And  staled  within  its  womb  the  naval  stores.  Pope 
So  urieves  the  advent'rous  merchant,  when  he 
throws 
All  his  long-toil  M-for  treasure  his  ship  stows 
Into  the  angry  main.  Carew. 

Sto'wage,  sto'idje.90  n.  s.  [from  stow] 

1.  Room  for  laying  up. 

In  everv  vessel  is  stowage  for  immense  treasures 
when  the  cargo  is  pure  bullion,  or  merchandize  of 
as  great  a  value.  Addison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  laid  up. 

'Tis  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form;  their  value's  great; 
And  1  am  something  curious,  being  strange, 
To  have  them  in  safe  stoivage.  Shakspeare 

3.  Money  paid  for  stowing  of  goods. 

Stowe,  Stoe,  sto.  whether  singly  or  joint- 
ly, are  the  same  with  the  Saxon  ptop, 
a  place.  Gibson. 

Stra'bism,  strab'izm.  n.  s.  [strabism,  Fr. 
strabismus,  Latin.]  A  squinting;  act  of 
looking  asquint. 

To  Stra'ddle,  strad'dl.*06  v.  n.  [supposed 
to  come  from  striddle  or  stride.]  To 
stand  or  walk  with  the  feet  removed  far 
from  each  other  to  the  right  and  left;  to 
part  the  legs  wide. 

Let  man  survey  himself,  divested  of  artificial 
charms,  and  he  will  find  himself  a  forked  straddling 
animal,  with  bandy  legs.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

To  STRA'GGLE,  strag'gl.*^  v.  a.  [Of 
this  word  no  etymology  is  known:  it  is 
probably  a  frequentative  of  stray ,  from 
stravviare,  Italian,  of  extra  viam,  Lat.J 
.  To  wander  without  any  certain  direc- 
tion; to  rove;  to  ramble. 

But  stay;  like  one  that  thinks  to  bring  his  friend 
A  mile  or  two,  and  sees  the  journey's  end, 
1  straggle  on  too  far.  Suckling. 

A  wolf  spied  out  a  straggling  kid,  and  pursued 
him-  L'Estrange. 

Children,  even  when  they  endeavour  their  utmost, 
cannot  keep  their  minds  from  straggling.       Locke. 
2.  To  wander  dispersedly. 

He  likewise  enriched  poor  straggling  soldiers  with 
great  quantity.  Shakspfare 

They  found  in  Rurford  some  of  the  straggling 
soldiers,  who  out  of  weariness  stayed  behind. 

Clarendon. 
VOL.  II 
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Form  straggling  mountaineers,  for  publick  good, 
To  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood, 
Houses  to  build,  and  them  contiguous  make, 
For  cheerful  neighbourhood  and  safety's  sake.  Tate. 

3.  To  exuberate;  to  shoot  too  far. 

Were  they  content  to  prune  the  lavish  vine 
Of  straggling  branches,  and  improve  the  wine. 

Anonymous. 

Trim  off  the  small  superfluous  branches  on  each 
side  of  the  hedge,  that  straggle  too  far  out.  Mortimer. 

4.  To  be  dispersed;  to  be  apart  from  any 
main  body;  to  stand  single. 

Having  passed  the  Syrens,  they  came  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the  straggling  rocks, 
which  seemed  to  cast  out  great  store  of  flames  and 
smoke.  Raleigh. 

Wide  was  his  parish,  not  contracted  close 
In  streets,  but  here  and  there  a  straggling  house: 
Yet  still  he  was  at  hand  Dryden. 

Stra'ggler,  strag'gl-Ar.98  n.  s.  [from 
straggle.] 

1.  A  wanderer;  a  rover;  one  who  forsakes 
his  company;  one  who  rambles  without 
any  settled  direction. 

The  last  should  keep  the  countries  from  passage 
of  stragglers  from  those  parts,  whence  they  use  to 
come  forth,  and  oftentimes  use  to  work  much  mis- 
chief Spenser. 

Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again, 
Lash  hence  these  over  weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars.  Shakspeare. 

Bottles  missing  are  supposed  to  be  half  stolen  by 
stragglers,  and  the  other  half  broken.  Sioift. 

2.  Any  thing  that  pushes  beyond  the  rest, 
or  stands  singly. 

Let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruning  knife, 
And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers,  nor  be  loth 
To  strip  the  branches  of  their  leafy  growth.  Dryd. 

His  pruning  hook  corrects  the  vines, 
And  the  loose  stragglers  to  their  ranks  confines. 

Pope. 
STRAIGHT,  strate.*0*  ■■■  adjm  [strack, 
old  Dutch.  It  is  well  observed  by  Ains- 
worth,  that  for  not  crooked  we  ought  to 
write  straight,  and  for  narrow,  strait; 
but  for  streight,  which  is  sometimes 
found,  there  is  no  good  authority.] 

1.  Not  crooked;  right. 
Beauty  made  barren  the  swell 'd  boast 

Of  him  that  best  could  speak;  feature,  laming 
Tbe  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pigul  Minerva. 

Shakspeare. 

A  hunter's  horn  and  cornet  is  oblique;  yet  they 
have  likewise  straight  horns;  which,  if  they  be  of  the 
same  liorc  with  the  oblique,  differ  little  in  sound, 
save  that  the  straight  require  somewhat  a  stronger 
blast.  Bacon. 

There  are  many  several  sorts  of  crooked  lines; 
but  there  is  one  only  which  is  straight.         Dryden* 

Water  and  air  the  varied  form  confound; 
The  straight  looks  crooked,  and  the  square  goes 
round.  Prior. 

When  I  see  a  strait  staff  appear  crooked  while 
half  under  the  water,  the  water  gives  me  a  false 
idea.  Watts 

2.  Narrow;  close.  This  should  properly 
he  strait,  [estroit,  Fr.   See  Strait.] 

Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  say  of  her  instructions 
to  great  officers,  that  they  were  like  to  garments, 
straight  at  the  first  putting  on,  but  did  by  and  by 
wear  loose  enough.  Bacon. 

Tense;  tight.  Of  this  sense  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  belongs  to  strait,  close, 
narrow;  or  to  straight,  not  crooked. 
Pull  the  cord  straight,  may  mean,  draw 
it  till  it  has  no  flexure;  tie  it  strait 
about  yr>u,  may  mean,  draw  it  into  a 
narrower  com/iass.  This  ambiguity  has 
perhaps  confounded  the  orthography. 
5  F 
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Straight,  strale.  adv.  [strax,  Danish, 
strack,  Dutch.]  Immediately;  directly. 
This  sense  is  naturally  derived  from 
the  adjective,  as  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  line  between  two  points. 

If  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them.    I  will  after  straight, 
And  tell  him  so.  Shakspeare. 

Those  stiuks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor 
and  expel,  are  not  the  most  pernicious.         Bacon. 

With  chalk  1  first  describe  a  circle  here, 
Where  the  aetherial  spirits  must  appear: 
Come  in,  come  in:  for  here  they  will  be  strait: 
Around,  around  the  place  I  fumigate.         Dryden- 

1  know  thy  generous  temper  well; 
Fling  but  the  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it, 
It  straight  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze. 

Addison. 

To  Strai'ghten,  stri't'n.103   v.  a.   [from 

straight.] 
1.  To  make  not  crooked;  to  make  straight. 
A  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened,  except  it  be 
as  far  bent  on  the  clean  contrary  side.         Hooker. 
Of  ourselves  being  so  apt  to  err,  the  only  way 
which  we  have  to  straighten  our  paths  is,  by  fol low- 
ing the  rule  of  his  will,  whose  footsteps  naturally 
are  right. 
2*  To  make  tense;  to  tighten. 
Strai'uhtly,     strate'le.      adv. 

straight.] 
1.  In  a  right  line;  not  crookedly. 

Tip-htly;  with  tension. 
Strai'ghtnkss,   strate'nes.    n. 
straight.] 

1.  Rectitude;  the  contrary  to  crookedness. 

Some  are  for  masts,  as  fir  and  pine,  because  of 
their  length  and  straightness.  Bacon. 

2.  Tension;  tightness. 
Strai'ghtway,  strate'wa.  adv.  [straight 

and  way.  It  is  very  often  written 
straightways,  and  therefore  is  perhaps 
more  properly  written  straightwise.] 
Immediately;  straight. 

Let  me  here  for  aye  in  peace  remain, 
Or  straightway  on  that  last  long  voyage  fare.  Spens. 

Soon  as  he  enter'd  was,  the  door  straightway 
Did  shut.  Spenser. 

Like  to  a  ship  that  having  'scap'd  a  tempest, 
Is  straightway  claim'd  and  boarded  with  a  pirate. 

Shakyc'ire. 

The  Turks  straightway  breaking  in  upon  them, 
made  a  bloody  fight.  Knolles. 

As  soon  as  iron  is  out  of  the  fire,  it  deaJeth 
straightways.  Bacon. 

The  sound  of  a  bell  is  strong;  continueth  some 
time  after  the  percussion;  but  ceaseth  straightways 
if  the  bell  or  string  be  touched.  Bacon. 

The  sun's  power  being  in  those  months  greater, 
it  then  straighhvays  hurries  steams  up  into  the  at- 
mosphere. Woodward* 
To  STRAIN,  strane.80*  v.  a.  [estreindre% 
French.] 

1.  To  squeeze  through  something. 

Their  aliment  ought  to  be  light;  rice  boiled  in 
whey,  and  strained.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  purify  by  filtration. 

Earth  doth  not  strain  water  so  finely  as  sand. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  squeeze  in  an  embrace. 

I  would  have  sfrotn'rfhim  with  a  strict  embrace; 
But  through  my  arms  he  slipt  and  vaimh'd.  Dnjden. 

Old  Evander  ivith  o  close  embrace 
Strain'tl  his  departing  friend,  and  tears  o'erflow'd 
bis  face.  Dryden. 

4.  To  sprain;  to  weaken  by  too  much  vi- 
olence. 

The  jury  make  no  more  scruple  to  pass  againit 
an  Englishman  and  the  qu"<  ;>.  -hough  it  be  to  strain 
their  oaths,  than  to  drink  milk  unstrained.  Spenser* 
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Prudes  decay'd  about  may  tack, 
Strain  their  necks  with  looking  back.  Swift. 

;.  To  put  to  its  utmost  strength. 

By  this  we  see,  in  a  cause  of  religion,  to  how 
desperate  adventures  men  will  strain  themselves 
for  rciief  of  their  own  part,  having  law  and  autho- 
rity against  them.  Hooker. 

Too  well  I  wote  my  humble  vaine, 
And  how  my  rhimes  bee;i  rugged  and  unkempt; 
Yet  as  I  con  my  cunning  I  will  strain.        Spenser. 

Thus  mine  enemy  fell, 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  's  neck; — even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  I'.is  cheek;  he  sweats, 
Strains  his  voung  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture, 
That  acts  my  words.  Shakspeare. 

My  earthly  by  his  heavenly  overpower'd, 
Which  i!-  had  long  stood  under,  strained  to  th'  height 
In  that  celestial  coloquy  sublime, 
As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense, 
Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down.  Milton. 

The  lark  and  linnet  sing  with  rival  notes; 
They  strain  their  warbling  throats 
To  welcome  in  the  spring.  Dryden 

Nor  yet  content,  she  strains  her  malice  more, 
And  adds  new  ills  to  those  contriv'd  before.  Dryden. 
It  is  the  worst  sort  of  good  husbandry  for  a  father 
not  to  strain  himself  a  little  for  his  son's  breeding. 

Locke 
Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a  smooth  continued 
stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  voice,  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand,  which 
are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Jitierbury- 

Strain'd  to  the  root,  the  stooping  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves.JT/wnwon. 

6.  To  make  straight  or  tense. 

A  bigger  string  more  strained,  and  a  lesser  string 
less  strained,  may  fall  into  the  same  tone      Bacon- 

Thou,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  reware, 
To  strain  his  fetters  with  a  stricter  care.      Dryden. 

7.  To  push  beyond  the  proper  extent. 

See  they  suffer  death; 
But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  men, 
Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  torture  grievous. 

Muison. 
There  can  be  no  other  meaning  in  this  expres- 
sion, however  some  may  pretend  to  strain  it.  Swift. 
Your  way  is  to  wrest  and  strain  some  principles, 
maintained  both  by  them  and  me,  to  a  sense  repug- 
nant with  their  other  known  doctrines.    Waterland. 

8.  To  force;  to  constrain;  to  make  uneasy 
or  unnatural. 

The  lark  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 

Shakspeare. 
He  talks  and  plays  with  Fatima.  but  his  mirth 
Is  fore'd  and  strained:  in  his  looks  appears 
A  wild  distracted  fierceness.  Denham. 

To  Strain,  strane.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  violent  efforts. 

To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little, 
For  'tis  a  bond  in  men.  Shakspeare 

You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shakspeare. 

They  strain, 
That  death  may  not  them  idly  find  t' attend 
Their  certain  last,  but  work  to  meet  their  end. 

Daniel. 
Straining  with  too  weak  a  wing, 
We  needs  will  write  epistles  to  the  king.        Pope. 

2.  To  be  filtered  by  compression. 

Caesar  thought  that  all  sea  sands  bad  natural 
springs  of  fresh  water;  but  it  is  the  sea-water;  be- 
cause the  pit  filled  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
tide;  and  the  sea-water,  passing  or  straining  through 
the  sands,  leaveth  the  saltness  behind  them.  Bacon. 

Strain,  strane.  n.  s.  [[from  the  verb.] 
1.  An  injury  by  too  much  violence. 

Credit  is  gained  by  custom,  and  seldom  recovers 
a  strain;  but,  if  broken,  is  never  well  set  again. 

Temple. 
In  all  pain  there  is  a  deformity  by  a  solution  of 


continuity,  as  in  cutting;  or  a  tendency  to  solution, 
as  in  convulsions  or  strains.  Grew. 


[fcenge,  Saxon.]   Race;    generation; 

descent.  S/ienser. 

Thus  far  I  can  praise  him;  he  is  of  a  noble  strain, 

Of  approv'd  valour.  Shakspeare. 

Twelve  Trojan  youths,  born  of  their  noblest 

strains, 

I  took  alive;  and,  yet  enrag'd,  will  empty  all  their 

veins 
Of  vital  spirits.  Chapman. 

Why  dost  thou  falsely  feign 
Thyself  a  Sidney;  from  which  noble  strain 
He  sprung,  that  could  so  far  exalt  the  name 
Of  love.  Waller. 

Turn  then  to  Pharamond  and  Charlemagne, 
And  the  long  heroes  of  the  Gallic  strain.      Prior. 

,  Hereditary  disposition. 

Amongst  these  sweet  knaves  and  all  this  courte- 
sy! the  strain  of  man  is  bred  out  into  baboon  and 
monkey.  Shakspeare. 

Intemperance  and  lust  breed  diseases,  which  pro- 
pagated, spoil  the  strain  of  a  nation.         Tillotson. 
4.  A  style  or  manner  of  speaking. 

According  to  the  genius  and  strain  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  the  words  wisdom  and  righteousness  are 
used  to  signify  all  religion  and  virtue.       Tillotson. 

In  our  liturgy  are  as  great  strains  of  true  sublime 
eloquence,  as  are  any  where  to  be  found  in  our  lan- 
guage. Swift. 

Macrobius  speaks  of  Hippocrates'  knowledge  in 
very  Softy  strains.  Baker. 

>.  Song;  no*e;  sound. 

Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman?  what,  to  make 
thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon 
thee?  Shakspeare. 

Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  beap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half  regain'd  Eurydice.  Milton. 

Their  heavenly  harps  a  lower  strain  began, 
And  in  soft  musick  mourn  the  fall  of  man.      Dryd. 

When  the  first  bold  vessel  dar'd  the  seas, 
High  on  the  stern  the  Thracian  rais'd  his  strain; 

While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descent!  from  Pel  ion  to  the  main.  Pope. 

Some  future  sti-ain,  in  which  the  muse  shall  tell 
How  science  dwindles,  and  how  volumes  swell. 

Young. 

6.  Rank;  character. 
But  thou  who,  lately  of  the  common  strain, 

Wert  one  of  us,  if  still  thou  dost  retain 
The  same  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too, 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  still  a  slave. 

Ih-yden. 

7.  Turn;  tendency;  inborn  disposition. 
Because  hereticks  have  a  strain  of  madness,  he 

applied  her  with  some  corporeal  chastisements, 
which  with  respite  of  time  might  haply  reduce  her 
to  good  order.  Hayioard. 

8.  Manner  of  speech  or  action. 
Such  take  too  high  a  strain  at  the  first,  and  are 

magnanimous  more  than  tract  of  years  can  uphold; 
as  was  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom  Livy  saith,  "  ul- 
tima primis  cedebaut."  Bacon 

Stkai'ner,  stra'nur.93  n.  s.  [from  strain.^. 
An  instrument  of  filtration. 

The  excrementitious  moisture  passeth  in  birds 
through  a  finer  and  more  delicate  strainer  than  it 
dotb  in  beasts;  for  feathers  pass  through  quills,  and 
hair  through  skin  Bacon. 

Shave  the  goat's  shaggy  beard,  lest  thou  too  late 
In  vain  should  seek  a  strainer  to  dispart 
The  husky  terrene  dregs  from  purer  must.  Philips. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  are  the  press,  and  the 
lacteal  vessels  the  strainers,  to  separate  the  pure 
emulsion  from  its  faeces.  Jlrbulhnol. 

These,  when  condens'd,  the  airy  region  pours 
On  the  dry  earth  in  rain  or  gentle  showers,; 


Th'  insinuating  drops  sink  through  the  sand, 
And  pass  the  porous  strainers  of  the  land. 

Blackmore. 
STRAIT,  strate.2°*  adj.  [eatroit,  French; 

stretto,  Italian.] 
1.  Narrow;  close;  not  wide. 
Witnesses,  like  watches,  go, 
Just  as  they're  set,  too  fast  or  slow; 
And,  where  in  conscience  they're  straight  lae'd, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  that  side  is  cast  Hudibras. 

They  are  afraid  to  meet  her.  if  they  have  missed 
the  church;  but  then  they  are  more  afraid  to  *ee 
her,  if  they  are  laced  as  strait  as  they  can  pos.>(>ly 
be.  Law. 

I.  Close;  intimate. 

He,  forgetting  all  former  injuries,  had  received 
that  naughty  Plexirtus  into  a  straight  degree  of  fa- 
vour: his  goodness  being  as  apt  to  be  deceived,  as 
the  other's  craft  was  to  deceive.  Sidney. 

3.  Strict;  rigorous. 
Therefore  hold  I  strait  all  thy  commandments; 

and  all  false  ways  I  utterly  abhor.  Psalms. 

Fugitives  are  not  relieved  by  the  profits  of  their 
lands  in  England,  for  there  is  a  straighter  order 
taken.  Spenser. 

He  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees 
That  lay  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth.    Shaksp. 

Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  Glo'ster, 
Than  from  the  evidence  of  good  esteem 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable.     Shakspeare. 

4.  Difficult;  distressful. 

5.  It  is  used  in  opposition  to  crooked,  but 
is  then  more  properly  written  straight. 
[See  Straight.] 

A  bell  or  a  cannon  may  be  heard  beyond  a  hill 

which  intercepts  the  sight  of  the  sounding  body; 

and    sounds    are    propagated   as   readily  through 

crooked  pipes  as  through  straight  ones.      Newton. 

Strait,  strate.  n.  a. 

1.  A  narrow  pass,  or  frith. 
Plant  garrisons  to  command  the  streights  and 

narrow  passages.  Spenser. 

Honour  travels  in  a  streight  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast.  Shakspeare. 

Fretum  Magellanicum,  or  Magellan  straits. 

Abbot. 

They  went  forth  unto  the  straits  of  the  moun- 
tains. Judith. 

The  Saracens  brought,  together  with  their  victo- 
ries, their  language  and  religion  into  alt  that  coast 
of  Africk,  even  from  Egypt  to  the  streights  of  Gib- 
raltar. Brerewooi. 

2.  Distress;  difficulty. 
The  independent  party,  which  abhorred  all  mo- 
tions towards  peace,  were  in  as  great  streights  as 
the  other  how  to  carry  on  their  designs.  Clarendon. 

It  was  impossible  to  have  administered  such  ad- 
vice to  the  king,  in  the  streight  he  was  in,  which, 
being  pursued,  might  not  have  proved  inconveni- 
nent.  Clarendon. 

Thyself 
Bred  up  in  poverty  and  streights  at  home, 
Lust  in  a  desart  here,  and  hunger-bit.         Milton. 
Thus  Adam,  sore  beset,  replied: 

0  Heav'n!  in  evil  streight  this  day  I  stand 
Before  my  judge.  Milton. 

'Tis  hard  with  me,  whatever  choice  I  make, 

1  must  not  merit  you,  or  must  forsake: 
But  in  this  streight  to  honour  I'll  be  true, 
And  leave  my  fortune  to  the  gods  and  you.  Dryden* 

Kings  reduced  to  streights  either  by  their  own 
or  by  the  negligence  of  their  predecessors,  have 
been  always  involved  in  dark  and  mean  intrigues. 

Davenant. 

Some  modern  authors,  observing  what  straits  they 
have  been  put  to  in  all  ages  to  find  out  water  enough 
for  Noah's  flood,  say  Noab's  flood  was  not  univer- 
sal, but  a  national  inundation.  Burnet. 

Let  no  man  who  owns  a  providence  grow  despe- 
rate under  any  calamity  or  strait  whatsoever,  but 
compose  the  anguish  of  his  though  is  upon  this  one 
consideration,  that  he  comprehends  not  those  strange 
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gnaccountable  methods  by  which  providence  may 
dispose  of  him.  South. 

Caesar  sees 
The  streights  to  which  you're  driven,  and  as  he 

knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  life.  Addison 
Ulysses  made  use  of  the  pretence  of  natural  in- 
firmity to  conceal  the  st-aits  he  was  in  at  that  time 
in  his  thoughts.  Broome. 

She  watches  their  time  of  need  and  adversity; 
and,  if  she  can  discover  that  they  are  in  great 
streights  or  affliction,  she  gives  them  speedy  relief. 

Law. 

To  Strait,  strate.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  put  to  difficulties. 

If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  strailed 
For  a  reply;  at  least,  if  you  make  care 
Of  happy  holding  her.  Shakspeare. 

To   Strai'tkn,   stra't'n.103   v.   a.    [from 
8  trait.] 

1.  To  make  narrow. 

The  city  of  Sidon  has  a  secure  haven,  yet  with 
something  a  dangerous  entrance,  straitened  on  the 
north  side  by  the  sea-ruined  wall  of  the  mole. 

Sandys. 

If  this  be  our  condition,  thus  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit,  straiten,d  by  a  foe 
Subtile  or  violent.  Milton. 

Whatever  straitens  the  vessels,  so  as  the  channels 
become  more  narrow,  must  heat;  therefore  strait 
clothes  and  cold  baths  heat.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  contract;  to  confine. 

The  straitening  and  confining  the  profession  of 
the  common  laiv,  must  naturally  extend  and  enlarge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancery.  Clarendon 

The  landed  man  finds  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
falliugof  his  rents,  and  the  straightening  of  his  for- 
tune, whilst  the  monied  man  keeps  up  his  gain. 

Locke. 

Feeling  can  give  us  a  notion  of  all  ideas  that  enter 

at  the  eye,  except  colours;    but  it  is  very  much 

streightened,  and  confined  to  the  number,  bulk,  and 

distance  of  its  objects.  Addison. 

The  causes  which  straiten  the  British  commerce 
will  enlarge  the  French.  Addison. 

3.  To    make     tight;     to     intend.     See 
Straight. 

Stretch  them  at  their  length, 
And    pull    the    straightened  cords    with   all    your 
strength.  Dryden. 

Morality,  by  her  false  guardians  drawn, 
Chicane  in  furs,  and  casuistry  in  lawn. 
Gasps,  as  they  straiten  at  each  end  the  cord. 
And  dies  when  Dulness  gives  her  page  the  word. 

Dunciad. 

4.  To  deprive  of  necessary  room. 

Waters,  when  straitened,  as  in  the  falls  of 
bridges,  give  a  roaring  noise.  Bacon. 

He  could  not  be  streightened  in  room  or  provisions, 
or  compelled  to  fight.  Clarendon. 

The  airy  crowd 
Swarm'd,  and  were  straitened.  Milton. 

Several  congregations  find  themselves  very  much 
straitened;  and,  if  the  mode  increase  I  wish  it  may 
not  drive  many  ordinary  women  into  meetings 

Addison. 

5.  To  distress;  to  perplex. 

Men,  by  continually  striving  and  fighting  to  en- 
large their  bounds,  and  encroaching  upon  one  an- 
other, seem  to  be  straitened  for  want  of  room.  Ray. 

Stkaitha'nded,      strate-han'ded.       adj. 

[from  strait  and  hand.]  Parsimonious; 

sparing;  niggardly. 
Straitla'ced,  stratc-laste.369  adj.   [strait 

and  lace.] 
I.  Griped  with  stays. 

Let  nature  have  scope  to  fashion  the  body  as  she 

thinks  bet       w<    bare   few   well-shaped  that  are 

straiilaced,  or  much  tampered  with.  Locke. 


2.  Stiff;  constrained;  without  freedom. 
Strai'tly,  strate'le.  adv.  [from  strait.] 

1.  Nar:<"\vly. 

2.  Srictly;  rigorously. 

Those  laws  he  straitly  requireth  to  be  observed 
without  breach  or  blame.  Hooker. 

3.  Closely;  intimately. 

Strai'tness,  strate'nes.  n.s.  [from  strait.] 

1.  Narrowness. 

The  town  was  hard  to  besiege,  and  uneasy  to 
come  unto,  by  reason  of  the  straitness  of  all  the 
places.  2  Maccabees. 

It  is  a  great  error,  and  a  narrowness  or  straitness 
of  mind,  if  any  man  think  that  nations  have  nothing 
to  do  one  with  another,  except  there  be  an  union 
in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction  in  pact.        Bacon. 

The  straitness  of  my  conscience  will  not  give  me 
leave  to  swallow  down  such  camels.  King  Charles. 

2.  Strictness;  rigour. 
If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  pro- 
ceeding, it  shall  become  him  well.         Shaksp-are. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  laws  of  the  twelve  bibles, 
did  exclude  the  females  from  inheriting;  and  had 
many  other  straitnesses  and  hardships,  which  were 
successively  remedied.  hale. 

3    Distress;  difficulty. 

4.  Want;  scarcity. 

The  straitness  of  the  conveniences  of  life  among 
them  had  never  reached  so  far  as  to  the  use  of  fire, 
till  the  Spaniards  brought  it  amongst  them.  Locke. 

Strake,  strake.  [the  obsolete  preterit  of 
strike.]    Struck. 

Didst  thou  not  see  a  bleeding  hind, 
Whose  right  haunch  erst  my  stedl'ast  arrow  strake? 

Spenser. 

Fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quick-sands, 

tbey  strake  sail,  and  so  were  driven.  Acts. 

Strake,  strake.  n.  s. 

1.  A  long  mark;  a  streak.     See  Streak. 

2.  A  narrow  board. 

Strand,   strand,  n.  s.  [rcpanb,  Saxon; 
strande,  Dutch;  strend,  Islandick.] 

1.  The  verge  of  the  sea,  or  of  any  water. 

I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face; 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had; 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Shakspeare . 

Some  wretched  lines  from  this  neglected  hand 
May  find  my  hero  on  the  foreign  strand,   , 
Warm'd  with  new  fires.  Prior. 

2.  \  twist  of  a  rope.    I  know  not  whence 
derived. 

To  Strand,  strand,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  drive  or  force  upon  the  shallows. 

Tarchon's  alone  was  lost,  and  stranded  stood, 
Stuck  on  a  bank,  and  beaten  by  the  flood.  Dryden. 

I  have  seen  of  both  those  kinds  from  the  sea,  but 
so  few  that  they  can  only  be  such  as  have  strayed 
from  their  main  residence,  and  been  accidentally 
intercepted  and  stranded  by  great  storms.  Woodward. 

Some  from  the  strunded  vessel  force  their  way, 
Fearful  of  fate,  they  meet  it  in  the  sea; 
Some,  who  escape  the  fury  of  the  wave, 
Sicken  on  earth,  and  sink  into  a  grave.  Prior. 

'STRANGE,  stranje.  adj.  ^estrange,  Fr. 

extraneus)  Latin.] 

1.  Foreign;  of  another  country. 

I  do  not  contemn  the  knowledge  of  strange  and 
divers  tongues.  Ascharn 

The  natural  subjects  of  the  state  should  bear  a 
sufficient  proportion  to  the  strange  subjects  that  tbey 
govern.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  domestick. 

As  the  man  loves  least  at  home  to  be, 
That  hath  a  sluttish  "house,  haunted  with  sprites; 
So  she,  impatient  her  own  faults  to  see, 
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Turns  from  herself,  and  in  strange  things  delights. 

Davies 

3.  Wonderful;  causing  wonder. 

It  is  evident,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  secrets 
in  sounds,  that  the  whole  sound  is  not  in  the  whole 
air  only;  but  is  also  iu  every  small  part  of  the  air. 

i.ucon- 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me.  Milton 

Thus  the  strange  cure  to  our  spilt  blood  applied. 
Sympathy  to  the  distant  wound  does  guide.  Cm'ley. 

It  is  strange  they  should  be  so  silent  in  this  mat- 
ter, when  there  were  so  many  occasions  to  speak  of 
it,  if  our  Saviour  had  plainly  appointed  such  an  in- 
fallible judge  of  controversies.  Ttllotson. 

Strange  to  relate!  from  young  lulus1  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed.  Dryden 

4.  Odd;   irregular;  not  according  to  the 
common  way. 

Desire  my  man's  abode,  where  I  did  leave  him: 
He's  strange  and  peevish.  Shukspiare. 

A  strange  proud  return  you  may  think  I  make 
you,  madam,  when  l  tell  you  it  is  not  from  every 
body  I  would  be  thus  obliged.  Suckling. 

5.  Unknown;  new. 
Long  custom  had  inured  them  to  the  former  kind 

alone,  by  which  the  latter  was  new  and  strange  in 
their  ears.  Hooker. 

Here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  iuke:  you  know 
the  character,  I  doubt  not;  and  the  signet  is  not 
strange  to  you.  Shakspeare ■ 

Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  but  made  himself  strange 
unto  them  Genesis. 

Here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange!  Milton. 

6.  Remote. 
She  makes  it  strange,  but  she  would  be  best 

pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.    Shakspeare. 

7.  Uncommonly  good  or  bad. 
This  made  David  to  admire  the  law  of  God  at 

that  strange  rate,  and  to  advance  the  knowledge  of 


it  above  all  other  knowledge. 


Tillotson. 


8.  Unacquainted. 

They  were  now  like  sand  without  lime,  ill  bound 
together,  at  a  gaze,  looking  strange  one  upon  an- 
other, not  knowing  who  was  faithful.  Bacon. 

Strange,  stranje.  inter j.  An  expression  of 

wonder. 

Strange!  what  extremes  should  thus  preserve  the 

sriow 

High  on  the  Alps,  or  in  deep  caves  below.   Walter. 

Strange!  that  fatherly  authority  shoul  l  be  the 

only  original  of  government,  and  yet  ali  mankind 

not  know  it.  Locke. 

To  Strange,  stranje.  v.  n.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] To  wonder;  to  be  astonished. 
Were  all  the  assertions  of  Aristotle  such  as  theo- 
logy pronounceth  impieties,  which  we  strangt  not 
at  from  one  of  whom  a  father  saiih,  JSi'ec  Ueum 
coluit,  neccwavit.  Glauvilte. 

Stra'ngely,       stianje'lc.     adv.       [from 
strange.^] 

1.  With  some  relation  to  foreigners. 

As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place, 
\'i  here  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it.       Shakspcari. 

2.  Wonderfully;  in  a  way  to  cause  won- 
der*  but  commonly    with   a  degree  of 

dis'ike. 

My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thou-hts, 
Which  can  interpret  Farther:  only,  1  say, 
Things  have  becu  strangely  borne.  Shaksjicarc. 

Hon  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace, 
W  liosc  restless  motions  less  than  wars  do  cease; 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noise; 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains,  employs, 

Drydtn . 
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We  should  carry  along  with  us  some  of  those  vir- 
tuous qualities,  which  we  were  strangely  careless  if 
we  did  not  bring  from  home  with  us.  Sprat. 

In  a  time  of  affliction,  the  remembrance  of  our 
good  deeds  will  strangely  cheer  and  support  our 
spirits.  Calamy. 

It  would  strangely  delight  you  to  see  with  what 
spirit  he  converses,  with  what  tenderness  he  re- 
proves, with  what  affection  he  exhorts,  and  with 
what  vigour  he  preaches.  Law. 

How  strangely  crowds  misplace  things  and  miscal ! 
Madness  in  one  is  liberty  in  all.  Harte. 

Stra'ngeness,  stranje'nes.  n.  s.  [from 
strange.] 

1.  Foreiguness;  the  state  of  belonging  to 
another  country. 

If  I  will  obey  the  gospel,  no  distance  of  place,  no 
strangeness  of  country,  can  make  any  man  a  stran- 
ger to  me  Sprat. 

2.  Uncommunicativeness;  distance  of  be- 
haviour. 

Ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall 
vent  to  my  lady.  Shakspeare. 

Will  you  not  observe 
|    The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance? 

Shakspeare . 

3.  Remoteness  from  common  manners  or 
notions;  uncouthness. 

Men  worthier  than  himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on; 
And  undergo,  in  an  observing  kind, 
His  humorous  predominance.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Mutual  dislike. 

In  this  peace  there  was  an  article  that  no  Eng- 
lishman should  enter  into  Scotland,  aad  no  Scotish- 
man  into  England,  without  letters  commendatory: 
this  might  seem  a  means  to  continue  a  strangeness 
between  the  nations;  but  it  was  done  to  lock  in  the 
borderers.  Bacon. 

5.  Wonderfulness;  power  of  raising  won- 
der. 

If  a  man  for  curiosity  or  strangeness  sake,  would 
make  a  puppet  pronounce  a  word,  let  him  consider 
the  motion  of  the  instruments  of  voice,  and  the  like 
sounds  made  in  inanimate  bodies.  Bacon. 

This  raised  greater  tumults  and  boilings  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  than  the  strangeness  and  seeming 
unreasonableness  of  all  the  former  articles.  South. 


n.  s.   [estranger, 


1 


Stra'nger,  stran'jur.98 
French.] 

A  foreigner;  one  of  another  country. 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger, 
Born  out  of  your  dominions;  having  here 
No  judge  indiff'rent.  Shakspeare. 

Your  daughter  hath  made  a  gross  revolt; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger 
Of  here  and  every  where.  Shakspeare. 

There  is  no  place  in  Europe  so  much  frequented 
by  strangers,  whether  they  are  such  as  come  out  of 
curiosity,  or  such  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
court  of  Rome.  Jddison. 

After  a  year's  interregnum  from  the  death  of 
Romulus,  the  senate  of  their  own  authority  chose  a 
successor,  and  a  stranger,  merely  upon  the  fame  of 
his  virtues.  Swift. 

2.  One  unknown. 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Shakspeare. 
You  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold.  Shakspeare- 

We  ought  to  acknowledge,  that  no  nations  are 
wholly  aliens  and  strangers  the  one  to  the  other. 

Bacon. 

His  perusal  of  the  writings  of  his  friends  and 

strangers.  fell. 

They  came,  and  near  him  plac'd  the  stranger 

guest.  Pope. 

Thus  the  majestick  mother  of  mankind, 

To  her  own  charms  most  amiably  blind, 


On  the  green  margin  innocently  stood, 
And  gaz'd  indulgent  on  the  crystal  flood; 
Survey'd  the  stranger  in  the  painted  wave, 
And  smiling  prais'd  the  beauties  which  she  gave. 

Young. 
3.  A  guest;  one  not  a  domestick. 
He  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  guest:  bring  forth  and  pour 
Abundance,  fit  to  honour  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  stranger.  Milton. 

,.  One  unacquainted. 

My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world ; 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years. 

Shakspeare. 
I  was  no  stranger  to  the  original:  I  had  also 
studied  Virgil's  design,  and  his  disposition  of  it. 

Dryden . 

>.  One  not  admitted  to  any  communica- 
tion or  fellowship. 

I  uuspeak  my  detraction :  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  upon  myself, 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.  Shakspeare- 

Melons  on  beds  of  ice  are  taught  to  bear, 
And  strangers  to  the  sun  yet  ripen  here.  Granville. 
To  Stra'nger,  stran'jur.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  estrange;  to  alienate. 

Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our 

oath, 
Take  her  or  leave  her?  Shakspeare. 

To    STR.VNGLE,     strang'gl.406    v.   a. 
[strangulo,  Latin."] 

1.  To  choke;  to  suffocate;  to  kill  by  inter- 
cepting the  breath. 

His  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood; 
His  eye-balls  farther  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 
Staring  full  ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man. 

Shakspeare. 

Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in, 
And  there  be  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes? 

Shakspeare. 

Dost  thou  not  know  that  thou  bast  strangled  thine 
husbands?  Tobit. 

The  lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps, 
and  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his  holes 
with  prey.  Nehemiah. 

So  heinous  a  crime  was  the  sin  of  adultery,  that 
our  Saxon  ancestors  compelled  the  adulteress  to 
strangle  herself;  and  he  who  debauched  her  was  to 
be  hanged  over  her  grave.  Jiyliffe. 

2.  To  suppress;  to  hinder  from  birth  or 
appearance. 

By  th'  clock,  'tis  day; 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp: 
Is  't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame? 

Shakspeare. 
Stra'ngler,  strang'gl-ir.98  n.  s.  [from 
strangle.]  One  who  strangles. 

The  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  to- 
gether, will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity. 

Shakspeare. 

STRA'NGLES,strang'glz.  n.  s.  [from  stran- 
gle.] Swellings  in  a  horse's  throat. 
Strangula'tion,  stran-gu-la'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  strangle.]  The  act  of  strangling; 
suffocation;  the  state  of  being  strangled. 
A  spunge  is  mischievous,  not  in  itself,  for  its 
power  is  harmless;  but  because,  being  received 
into  the  stomach,  it  swelleth,  and,  occasioning  its 
continual  distension,  induceth  a  strangulation. 

Brown. 

The  reduction  of  the  jaws  is  difficult;  and,  if  they 

be  not  timely  reduced,  there  happen  paralysis  and 

strangulation.  Wiseman. 

Strangury,  strang'gu-re.  n.s.  [f^*fyn^iet; 

stranguries,  Fr]     A  difficulty  of  urine 

attended  with  pain. 

Strap,  strap,  n.  s.  [stroppe,  Dutch;  strop- 


pa,  Italian.]      A    narrow  long  slip  of 
doth  or  leather. 

These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and 
so  be  these  boots  too;  an'  they  be  not,  let  them 
haug  Oiemselves  in  their  own  straps.  Shakspeare . 
I  found  but  one  husband,  a  lively  cobler,  that 
kicked  and  spurred  all  the  while  his  wife  was  carry- 
ing him  on;  and  had  scarce  passed  a  day  without 
giving  her  the  discipline  of  the  strap.  Spectator. 
To  Strap,  strap,  v.  a.  [from  strap..]  To 

beat  with  a  strap. 
Strappa'do,  strap-pa/do.  n.  s.   Chastise, 
ment  by  blows. 

Were  I  at  the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the 
world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.   Shdksp. 
Stra'pping,  strap'ping.410  adj.  Vast;  large; 
bulky.  Used  of  large  men  or  women  in 
contempt. 
STRA'TA,  stra'ta.   n.s.   [The  plural  of 
stratum,  Lat.]  Beds;  layers.    A  philo- 
sophical term. 

The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  into  strata,  or 
layers  placed  one  upon  another;  in  like  manner  as 
any  earthy  sediment,  settling  down  from  a  fluid, 
will  naturally  be.  Woodward, 

With  how  much  wisdom  are  the  strata  laid, 
Of  different  weight  and  of  a  different  kind, 
Of  sundry  forms  for  sundry  ends  design 'd! 

Blackniore. 
Stra'tagem,  strat'ta-jem.  n.  s.  [rf  etTjjyajjtt*; 
stratageme,  Fr.] 

1.  An  artifice  in  war;  a  trick  by  which  an 
enemy  is  deceived. 

John  Talbot,  I  did  send  for  thee, 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war.         Shakspeare. 

Ev'ry  minute  now 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem.       Shaksp. 

2.  An  artifice;  a  trick  by  which  some  ad- 
vantage is  obtained. 

Rouse  up  your  courage,  call  up  all  your  counsels, 
And  think  on  all  those  stratagems  which  nature 
Keeps  ready  to  encounter  sudden  dangers.  Denham. 

Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errours  seem; 

Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  who  dream.       Pope. 

To  Stra'tify,  strat'te-f i.  v.  a.  \_stratifiert 

Fr.  from  stratum,  Latin.]    To  range  in 

beds  or  layers.  A  chymical  term. 

STRA'TUM,  stra'tum.  n.s.  [Latin.]  A 


bed;  a  layer.     A  term  of  philosophy. 

Another  was  found  in  a  perpendicular  fissure  of  a 
stratum  of  stone  in  Langron  iron-mine,  Cumber- 
land. Woodward. 

Drill'd  through  the  sandy  stratum  ev'ry  way 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise.     Thomson* 
STRAW,  straw.2™  n.s.  [rtpeop,  Saxon; 

stroo,  Dutch.] 
1.  The  stalk  on   which  corn  grows,  and 
from  which  it  is  thrashed. 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian, 
Tremble  and  siart  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion  Shakspeare. 

Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it , 

ShaKspeare. 

Apples  in  hay  and  straw  ripened  apparently;  but 

the  apple  in  the  straw  more.  Bacon. 

My  new  straw  hat,  that's  trimly  lin'd  with  gr;:en, 

Let  Peggy  wear.  Gay. 

More  light  he  treads,  more  tall  he  seems  to  rise, 

And  struts  a  straw  breadth  nearer  to  the  skies 

Ticket. 
.  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless. 

Thy  arms,  thy  liberty,  beside 
All  that's  on  th'  outside  of  thy  hide, 
Are  mine  by  military  law, 

Of  which  I  will  not  bate  one  straw.  Hudibras. 

'Tis  not  a  straw  matter  whether  the  main  cause 

be  right  or  wrong.  ^Estrange- 
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Stra'wberry,  stra.w'be'r-r^.  n.  s.  [fraga- 
ria,  Lat.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred, 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed.  Dryden. 
Strawberries,  by  their  fragrant  smell,  seem  to 
be  cordial:  the  set-ds  obtained  by  shaking  the  ripe 
fruit  in  winter,  are  an  excellent  remedy  against  the 
stone.  The  juice  of  stiawberries  and  lemons  in 
spring-water,  is  an  excellent  drink  in  bilious  fevers. 

Arbuthnot. 
Stra'wuerry  Tree,  straw'b£r-re-tree. 
n.  s.  [arbutus,  Lat.]  It  is  ever  green, 
the  leaves  roundish  and  serrated  on  the 
edges:  the  fruit  is  of  a  fleshy  substance, 
and  very  like  a  strawberry.  Miller. 

Stra'wbuilt,  straw'bilt.  adj.  [straw  and 
built.]   Made  up  of  straw. 

They  on  the  smoothed  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  strawbuilt  citadel, 
New  rubb'd  with  balm,  expatiate.  Milton. 

Stra'wcoloured,     straw'kitl-ur'd.     adj. 
[straw  and  colour.]    Of  a  light  yellow. 
I  will  discharge  it  in  your  strawcolour,d  beard. 

Shakspeare. 
Stra'wworm,  straw'wurm.  n.  s.  [straw 
and  worm;  fihryganion,  Lat.]  A  worm 
bred  in  straw. 
Stra'wy,     straw'e.    adj.    [from    straw.] 
Made  of  straw;  consisting  of  straw. 
There  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Shakspeare 

In  a  field  of  corn,  blown  upon  by  the  wind,  there 

will  appear  waves  of  a  colour  differing  from  that  of 

the  rest;  the  wind,  by  depressing  some  of  the  ears, 

and  not  others,  makes  the  one  reflect  more  from  the 

lateral  and  straxoy  parts  than  the  rest.  Boyle. 

To  Stray,  stra.22u  -v.  n.  [stroe,  Danish,  to 

scatter;  stravviare,  Italian,  to  wander.] 

1.  To  wander;  to  rove. 

My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  along  the  wanton  valley  strays. 

Denham. 

Lo,  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray, 
Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play.    Pope. 

2.  To  rove  out  of  the  way;  to  range  be- 
yond the  proper  limits. 

What  grace  hath  thee  now  hither  brought  this 
way? 
Or  doen  tby  feeble  feet  unweetiug  hither  stray. 

Spenser. 
No  where  can  I  stray, 
Save  back  to  England:  all  the  world's  my  way. 

Shakspeare. 
She  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneeling  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.  Shakspeare. 

Wand'rest  thou  within  this  lucid  orb, 
And  strayed  from  those  fair  fields  of  light  above, 
Amidst  this  new  creation  want'st  a  guide 
To  reconduct  thy  steps?  Dryden. 

3.  To  err;  to  deviate  front  the  right. 

We  have  erred  and  strayed.       Common  Prayer. 
To  Stray,  stra.  v.  a.   To  misiead.  Obso- 
lete. 

Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  uulawful  love?    Shakspeare. 
Stray,  stra.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Any    creature    wandering    beyond    its 
limits;  any  thing  lost  by  wandering. 

She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended, 
But  taken  and  impounded  as  a  stray 
The  king  of  Scots.  Shakspeare. 

Should  I  take  you  for  a  stray, 
You  must  be  kept  a  year  and  day.  Hudibras. 

When  he  has  traced  his  talk  through  all  its  wild 
rambles,  let  him  bring  home  his  stmy.  not  like  the 
lost  sheep,  with  joy,  but  with  tear:-  of  penitence. 

Governmtnt  of  the  Tongue. 


Seeing  bim  wander  about,  I  took  him  up  for  a 
stray.  Dryden. 

He  cries  out,  neighbour  hast  thou  seen  a  stray 
Of  bullocks  and  of  heifers  pass  this  way?    Mdison. 
Act  of  wandering. 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray, 

To  match  you  where  I  hate.  Shakspeare. 

STREAK,  streke.227  n.  s.  [rtruce,  Sax. 

streke,  Dutch;  stricia,  Italian.]  A  line  of 

colour  different  from  that  of  the  ground. 

Sometimes  written  strake. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day; 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shakspeare. 

What  mean  those  colour'd  streaks  in  heav'n, 
Distended,  as  the  brow  of  God  appeas'd?     Milton. 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 
Till  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  withdrew, 
And  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  deceive. 

Dryden. 
Ten  wildings  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear: 
How  ruddy,  like  your  lips,  their  streaks  appear! 

Dryden. 
While  the  fantastick  tulip  strives  to  break 
In  two-fold  beauty,  and  a  parted  streak.         Prior. 
To  Streak,  streke.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  stripe;  to  variegate  in  hues;  to  dap- 
ple. 

All  the  yeanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Shakspeare. 

A  mule  admirably  streaked  and  dappled    with 
white  and  black.  Sandys. 

To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east, 
With  first  approach  of  light  we  must  be  ris'n, 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  flow'ry  arbours.  Milton. 

Now  let  us  leave  this  earth,  and  lift  our  eye 
To  the  large  convex  of  yon'  azure  sky; 
Behold  it  like  an  ample  curtain  spread, 
Now  streak'd  and  glowing  with  the  morning  red, 
Anon  at  noon  in  flaming  yellow  bright, 
And  chusing  sable  for  the  peaceful  night.       Prior. 

2.  To  stretch.  Obsolete. 

She  lurks  in  midst  of  all  her  den,  and  streaks 
From  out  a  ghastly  whirlpool  all  her  necks; 
Where,  gloating  round  her  rock,  to  fish  she  falls. 

Chapman. 

Stre'aky,  slr£'ke.adj.[(rom  streak.]  Stri- 
ped; variegated  by  hues. 

When  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  snow, 
The  life  is  in  the  leaf,  and  still  between 
The  fits  of  falling  snows  appears  the  streaky  green. 

Dryden. 

STREAM, streme.22?  n.s.  [r-tpeam,  Sax. 

straum,  Islandick;  stroom,  Dutch.] 
1.  A  running  water;  the  course  of  run- 
ning water;  current. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  stream, 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam.       Shaksp. 
He  brought  streams  out  of  the  rock,  and  caused 
waters  to  run  down  like  rivers.  Psalms. 

Cocytus  nam'd,  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  in  the  rueful  stream;  fierce  Pulegethon, 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage; 
Far  off  from  these,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  wat'ry  labyrinth.  Milton. 

O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  thou  art  my  theme! 
Tho'  deep  yet  clear,  tho'  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

Denham. 
Thus  from  one  common  source  our  streams  di- 
vide; 
Our's  is  the  Trojan,  your's  th'  Arcadian  side. 

Dryden. 
Divided  interests,  while  thou  think'st  to  sway, 
Draw  like  two  brooks  tby  middle  stream  away. 

Dryden- 

!2.  Any  thing  issuing   from  a  head,   and 

moving  forward  with  continuity  of  parts. 


The  breath  of  the  Lord  is  like  a  stream  of  brim- 
stone. Isaiah. 

You,  Drances,  never  want  a  stream  of  words. 

Dryden. 

The  stream  ofbeneficence  hath,  by  several  rivu- 
lets which  have  since  fallen  into  it,  wonderfully  en- 
larged its  current.  Allerbury. 
.  Any  thing  forcible  and  continued. 

Had  their  cables  of  iron  chains  had  any  great 
length,  they  had  been  unportable;  and,  being  short, 
the  ships  must  have  sunk  at  an  anchor  in  any  stream 
of  water.  Raleigh. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  insolence  for  a  man  to  ad- 
here to  his  own  opinion,  against  the  current  stream 
of  antiquity.  Locke. 

4.  Course;  current. 

The  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he 
hath  helmed,  must  give  Lima  better  proclamation. 

Shakspeare. 

To    Stream,    streme.    v.   n.    [streyma, 
Islandick.] 

1.  To  flow;  to  run  in  a  continuous  cur- 
rent. 

God  bad  the  ground  be  dry, 
All  but  between  those  banks  where  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

Milton . 
On  all  sides  round 
Streams  the  black  blood,  and  smokes  upon   the 
ground.  Pope. 

2.  To  emit  a  current;  to  pour  out  water 
in  a  stream;  to  be  overflown. 

Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  would 
raise 
Historick  marbles  to  record  his  praise.  Pope. 

3.  To  issue  forth  with  continuance,  not  by 
fits. 

Now  to  impartial  love,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  sighs  stream.  Shakspeare. 

From  opening  skies  may  streaming  glories  shine, 
And  saints  embrace  tbee.  Pope. 

To  Stream,  streme.  v.  a.  To  mark  with 
colours  or  embroidery  in  long  tracts. 
The  herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with  gold. 

Baccn. 
Stre'amer,  stre'mur.98  n.s. [from  stream.] 
An  ensign;  a  flag;  a  pennon;  any  thing 
flowing  loosely  from  a  stock. 

His  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 

Shakspeare. 
The  rosy  morn  began  to  rise, 
And  wav'd  her  saffron  streamer  through  the  skies. 

Dryden. 
Brave  Rupert  from  afar  appears, 
Whose  waving  streamers  the  glad  general  knows. 

Dryden 
The  man  of  sense  his  meat  devours, 
But  only  smells  the  peel  and  flow'rs: 
And  he  must  be  an  idle  dreamer, 
Who  leaves  the  pie,  and  gnaws  the  streamer.  Prior. 
Stre'amy,  stre'me.  adj.  [from  stream.] 

1 .  Abounding  in  running  water. 

Arcadia, 
However  streamy  now,  adust  and  dry, 
Denied  the  goddess  water:  where  deep  Melas 
And  rocky  Cratis  flow,  the  chariot  smoak'd 
Obscure  with  rising  dust.  Prior 

2.  Flowing  with  a  current. 

Before  him  flaming,  his  enormous  shield 
Like  the  broad  sun  illumin'd  all  the  field; 
His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray.  Pope. 

STREET,  street.240  n,  s.  [rtpaec,  Saxon; 
straz,  German;  strada,  Spanish  and 
Italian;  strcede,  Danish;  straet,  Dutch; 
stratum,  Latin.] 
I.  A  way,  properly  a  paved  way  between 
two  rows  of  houses. 
He  led  us  through  fair  streets;  and  all  the  wa^ 
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we  went  there  were  gathered  people  on  both  sides, 
standing  in  a  row.  Bacon. 

The  streets  are  no  larger  than  alleys.        Sandys. 
When  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine; 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom.  Milton. 

The  Italians,  say  the  ancients,  always  considered 
the  situation  of  a  building,  whether  it  were  high  or 
low,  in  an  open  square,  or  in  a  narrow  street,  and 
more  or  less  deviated  from  their  rule  of  art. 

Mdison 

When  you  tattle  with  some  crony  servant  in  the 
same  street,  leave  your  own  street-door  open.  Sivift. 

2.  Proverbially,  a  publick  place. 

That  there  be  no  leading  into  captivity,  and  no 
complaining  in  our  streets.  Psalms. 

Our  publick  ways  would  be  so  crowded,  that  we 
should  want  street-room.  Spectator. 

Let  us  reflect  upon  what  we  daily  see  practised 
in  the  world;  and  ran  we  believe,  if  an  apostle  of 
Christ  appeared  in  our  streets,  he  would  reiract  his 
caution,  and  command  us  to  be  conformed  to  the 
world?  Rogers. 

Stre'et walker,  street'wa-kur.  n.  s. 
[street  and  walk.~\  A  common  prosti- 
tute, that  offers  herself  to  sale  in  the 
open  street. 

STRENGTH,  strengi/;.  n.s.  [repen^S, 
Saxon.] 

1.  Force;  vigour;  power  of  the  body. 

But  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise.         Milton. 

Thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will 

change 
To  wither'd,  weak,  and  grey.  Milton. 

Th'  insulting  Trojan  came. 
And  menae'd  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with  flame: 
Was  it  the  strength  of  this  tongue-valiant  lord, 
In  that  black  hour,  that  sav'd  you  from  the  sword? 

Dryden. 

2.  Power  of  endurance;  firmness;  durabi- 
lity; toughness;  hardness. 

Not  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 

Milton. 
Firm  Dorick  pillars  found  the  solid  base, 
The  fair  Corinthian  crown  the  higher  space, 
And  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace. 

Dryden. 

3.  Vigour  of  any  kind;  power  of  any  kind. 

Strength  there  must  be  either  of  love  or  war, 
even  such  contrary  ways  leading  to  the  same  unity. 

Holy  day. 
God,  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 
Hinder'd  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 
Of  man,  with  strength  entire  and  free-will  arm'd. 

Milton. 
This  act 
Shall  crush  the  strength  of  Satan.  Milton. 

4.  Power  of  resistance;  sureness;  fastness. 

Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Support;  security;  that  which  supports. 

Bereave  me  not  thy  aid, 
Thy  council,  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  strength  and  stay.  Milton. 

6.  Power  of  mind;  force  of  any  mental 
faculty. 

Aristotle's  large  views,  acuteness  and  penetration 
of  thought,  and  strength  of  judgment,  few  have  equal- 
led. Locke. 

He  enjoyed  the  greatest  strength  of  good  sense, 
and  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  politeness.  Mdison. 

We,  like,  friendly  colours,  found  our  hearts  unite, 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  light. 

Pope 

7.  Spirit;  animation. 

Methinks  I  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise, 
Wings  growing,  and  dominion  given.  Milton. 


Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair.  Milton. 

3.  Vigour  of  writing;    nervous    diction; 
force,  opposed  to  softness,  in  writing,  or 
painting. 
Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and 
know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow; 
And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness 
join.  Pope. 

Caracci's  strength,  Coreggio's  softer  line, 
Paulo's  free  stroke,  and  Titian's  warmth  divine. 

Pope 

9.  Potency  of  liquors. 

10.  Fortification;  fortress. 

The  rashness  of  talking  should  not  only  be  retard- 
ed by  the  guard  of  our  heart,  but  fenced  in  by  cer- 
tain strengths  placed  in  the  mouth.         Btn  Jutison. 

He  thought 
This  inaccessible  high  strength  to  have  seiz'd. 

Milton. 
Betray 'd  in  alt  his  strengths  the  wood  beset; 
All  instruments,  all  arts  of  ruin  met  Denham. 

1 1.  Suppoi  i;  maintenance  of  power. 
What  they  boded  would  be  a  mischief  to  us,  you 

are  providing,  shall  be  one  of  our  principal  strengths. 

S])>at. 

12.  Legal  force;  validity;  security. 

13.  Confidence  imparted. 

Certain  services  were  due  from  the  soldier  to  his 
captain,  and  from  the  captain  to  the  prince;  and 
upon  the  strength  of  such  tenures,  in  after  times, 
the  descendants  of  these  people  and  their  kings  did 
subsist  and  make  their  wars.  Davenant. 

The  allies,  after  a  successful  summer,  are  too  apt, 
upon  the  strength  of  it,  to  neglect  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Mdison. 

14.  Armament;  force;  power. 

What  is  his  strength  by  land?  Shakspeare. 

Nor  was  there  any  other  strength  designed  to 
attend  about  his  highness  than  one  regiment. 

Clarendon. 

15.  Persuasive  prevalence;  argumentative 
force. 

This  presupposed,  it  may  then  stand  very  well  with 
strength,  and  soundness  of  reason,  thus  to  answer. 

Hooker. 
To  Strength,  strengM.x\c.  To  strength- 
en.   Not  used. 

Edward's  happy  order'd  reign  most  fertile  breeds 
Plenty  of  mighty  spirits,  to  strength  his  state. 

Daniel. 
To  Strengthen,  streng'/A'n.  v.  a.  [from 
strength.! 

1.  To  make  strong. 

2.  To  confirm;  to  establish. 

Authority  is  by  nothing  so  much  strengthened  and 
confirmed  as  by  custom;  for  no  man  easily  distrusts 
the  things  which  he  and  all  men  have  been  always 
bred  up  to.  Temple. 

Thee,  bold  Longinus!  all  the  nine  inspire, 
And  bless  yourcritick  with  a  poet's  fire: 
An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  trust, 

With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  always  just; 
Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws, 
And  is  himself  that  great  sublime  he  draws.   Pope. 

If  it  were  true  that  women  were  thus  naturally 
vain  and  light,  then  how  much  more  blameable  is 
that  education,  which  seems  contrived  to  strengthen 
and  increase  this  folly.  Law. 

3.  To  animate;  to  fix  in  resolution. 

Let  us  rise  up  and  build:  so  they  strengthened 
their  hands  for  this  work.  Nehemiah. 

Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  strength- 
en him.  Deuteronomy. 

4.  To  make  to  increase  in  power  or  secu- 
rity. 


Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 
With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves. 

Shakspeare . 
They  sought  the  strengthening  of  the  heathen . 

1  Maccabees. 

To  Stre'ngthen,  streng'M'n.   v.  n.   To 

grow  strong. 

Oh  men  for  flatt'ry  and  deceit  renown 'd! 

Thus  when  y'  are  young  ye  learn  it  all  like  him; 

Till,  as  your  years  increase,  that  strengthens  too, 

T'  undo  poor  maids.  Olway. 

The  disease,  that  shall  destroy  at  length, 

Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his 

strength .  Pope. 

Stre'ngthenerJ    .  •      .  ,,     ,      {. 

c         ,  >  streneV/rn-ur.  1  n.  s. 

Stre'ngthner,    $  &  c 

[fiom      strengthen,      by      contraction 

strengthnerA 

1.  That  which  gives  strength;  that  which 
makes  strong. 

Garlick  is  a  great  strengthner  of  the  stomach  upon 
decays  of  appetite  or  indigestion.  Temple. 

2.  [In  medicine.]  Sffengtheners  add  to 
the  bulk  and  firmness  of  the  solids:  cor- 
dials are  such  as  drive  on  the  vital  ac- 
tions; but  these  such  as  confirm  the  sta- 
mina. Quiiicy. 

Stre  ngthless,  strengM'les.  adj.  [from 
strength.^ 

1.  Wanting  strength;  deprived  of  strength. 

Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay.         Shakspeare. 

As  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weakened  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Wanting  potency;  weak.  Used  of  li- 
quors. 

This  liquor  must  be  inflammable  or  not,  and  yet 

subtle  and  pungent,  which  may  he  called  spirit;  or 

else  strengthless  or  insipid,  which  may  be  named 

phlegm  Boyle. 

STRE'NUOUS,  stren'u-us.  adj.  [strenu- 

us,  Latin.] 

1.  Brave;  bold;  active;  valiant;  dangerous- 
ly laborious. 

Nations  grown  corrupt 
Love  bondage  more  than  liberty; 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty.    Milton. 

2.  Zealous;  vehement. 

He  resolves  to  be  strenuous  for  taking  off  the  test, 
against  the  maxims  of  all  wise  christian  governments, 
which  always  had  some  established  religion,  leaving 
at  best  a  toleration  to  others.  Swift  to  Pcpe. 

Citizens  within  the  bills  of  mortality  have  been 
strenuous  against  the  church  and  crown.         Swift. 

Stre'nuously,  stren'u-us-le.  adv.  [from 

strenuous.^ 
1.  Vigorously;  actively. 

Many  can  use  both  hands,  yet  will  there  divers 
remain  that  can  strenuously  make  use  of  neither. 

Brown. 
Zealously;  vehemently;  with  ardour. 

Writers  dispute  strenuously  for  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  inveigh  largely  against  all  eccicsias- 
ticks,  under  the  name  of  high  church.  Swift. 

There  was  no  true  catholick  but  strenuously  ion- 
tended  for  it.  Waterland. 

Stre'perous,  strep'er-us.  adj.  [stre/w, 
Lat.]    Loud;  noisy. 

Porta  conceives,  because  in  a  streperous  eruption 
it  riseth  against  fire,  it  doth  therefore  resist  light- 
ning. Brown. 
Stri-ss,  sties,  n.s.  [pepece,  Saxon,  vio- 
lence; or  from  distress.] 
1.  Importance;  important  part. 

The  stress  of  the  fable  lies  upon  the  hazard  of 
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having  a  numerous  stock  of  children.      V  Estrange. 
This,  ou  which  the  great  stress  of  the  business  de- 
pends, would  have  been  made  out  with  reasons  suf- 
ficient. Locke. 

2.  Importance  imputed;  weight  ascribed. 

A  body  may  as  well  lay  too  little  as  too  much 
stress  upon  a  dream,  but  the  less  we  heed  them 
the  better.  VEstrange. 

It  shewed  how  veiy  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  precedents  they  bring.  Lesley. 

Consider  how  great  a  stress  he  laid  upon  this  duty, 
while  upon  earth,  and  how  earnestly  he  recommend- 
ed it.  tStterbury. 

3.  Violence;  force,  either  acting  or  suf- 
fered. 

By  stress  of  weather  driv'n, 

At  last  they  landed.  Dryden. 

Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by 

exercise,  yet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond 

their  strength.  Locke. 

To  Stress,  stres.  v.  a.  [evidently  from 
distress.]  To  distress;  to  put  to  hard- 
ships or  difficulties. 

Stirred  with  pity  of  the  stressed  plight 
Of  this  sad  realm.  Spenser. 

To  STRETCH]  stretsh.  v.  a.  [rtriecan, 
Saxon;  strecken,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  extend;  to  spread  out  to  a  distance. 

The  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth 
of  thy  land.  Isaiah. 

Stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor.      Ecelesiasticus. 

Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand.    Exodus. 
Eden  stretched  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings.  Milton. 

2.  To  elongate,  or  strain  to  a  greater  space. 

Regions  to  which 
All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth 
And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 
Stretch'd  into  longitude.  Milton. 

3.  To  expand;  to  display. 

Leviathan  on  the  deep, 
Stretched  like  a  promontory,  sleeps.  Milton. 

What  more  likely  to  stretch  forth  the  heavens,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  than  infinite  power? 

Tillotson. 

4.  To  strain  to  the  utmost. 

This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak, 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  make  tense. 

So  the  stretched  cord  the  shackled  dancer  tries 

Smith 

6.  To  carry  by  violence  further  than  is 
right;  to  strain:  as,  to  stretch  a  text;  to 
stretch  credit. 

To  Stretch,  stretsh.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  be  extended,  locally,  intellectually, 
or  consequentially. 

Idolatry  is  a  horrible  sin,  yet  doth  repentance 
stretch  unto  it.  Whitgift. 

A  third?  a  fourth? 
What!  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  th'  crack  of  doom? 

Shakspeare. 
This  to  rich  Ophir's  rising  morn  is  known, 
And  stretched  out  far  to  the  burnt  swarthy  zone. 

Cowley. 
Your  duugeon  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath. 

Milton. 

2.  To  bear  extension  without  rupture. 

The  inner  membrane,  that  involved  the  liquors 
of  the  egg,  because  it  would  stretch  and  yield  re- 
mained unbroken.  Boyle. 

3.  To  sally  beyond  the  truth. 

What  an  allay  do  we  find  to  the  credit  of  the 
most  probable  eveut  that  is  reported  by  one  who  uses 
tost>  etch.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Stretch,  stretsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.j 


1.  Extension;  reach;  occupation  of  more 
space. 

At  all  her  stretch  her  little  wings  she  spread, 
And  with  her  feathcr'd  arms  embrae'd  the  dead: 
Then  flickering  to  his  pallid  lips,  she  strove 
To  print  a  kiss.  Dnjden. 

Disruption,  as  strong  as  they  are,  the  bones  would 
be  in  some  danger  of,  upon  a  great  and  sudden  stretch 
or  contortion,  if  they  were  dry.  Ray. 

2.  Force  of  body  extended. 
He  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main, 

By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain.      Dryd. 

3.  Effort;  struggle:  from  the  act  of  run- 
ning 

Those  put  a  lawful  authority  upon  the  stretch,  to 
the  abuse  of  power,  under  the  colour  of  prerogative. 

VEstrange. 
Upon  this  alarm  we  made  incredible  stretches  to- 
wards the  south,  to  gain  the  fastnesses  of  Preston. 

Addison. 

4.  Utmost  extent  of  meaning. 
Quotations,  in  their  utmost  stretch,  can  signify  no 

more  than  that  Luther  lay  under  severe  agonies  of 
mind.  Atterbury. 

5.  Utmost  reach  of  power. 

This  is  the  utmost  stretch  that  nature  can, 
And  all  beyond  is  fulsome,  false  and  vain. 

Granville. 

Stre'tcher,  stretsh'ur.93  n.  s.  [from 
stretch.] 

1.  Any  thing  used  for  extension. 

His  hopes  enstil'd 
His  strength,  the  stretcher  of  Ulysses'  string, 
And  his  Steele's  piercer.  Chapman. 

2.  A  term  in  bricklaying. 

Tooth  in  the  stretching  course  two  inches  with  the 
stretcher  only.  Moxon. 

3.  The  timber  against  which  the  rower 
plants  his  feet. 

This  fiery  speech  inflames  his  fearful  friends; 
They  tug  at  ev'ry  oar,  and  every  stretcher  bends 

Dryden. 

To  STREW,  str6.26«  v.  a.  [The  ortho- 
graphy of  this  word  is  doubtful.  It  is 
sometimes  written  striw,  and  some- 
times strow;  I  have  taken  both:  Skinner 
proposes  strow, and  Junius  writes  straw. 
Their  reasons  will  appear  in  the  word 
from  which  it  may  be  derived.  Stratvan, 
Gothick;  stroyen,  Dutch;  ptneapian, 
Saxon;  strawm,  German;  s£ror?r,Danish. 
Perhaps  strow  is  best,  being  that  which 
reconciles  etymology  with  pronuncia- 
tion.    See  Strow. ] 

1.  To  spread  by  being  scattered. 

The  snow  which  does  the  top  of  Pindus  strew, 
Did  never  whiter  shew.  Spenser. 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 

Pope. 

2.  To  spread  by  scattering. 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet 

maid! 
And  not  have  streio^d  thy  grave.  Shakspeare. 

Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan, 
Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon; 
And  sonic  flowers,  and  some  bays, 
For  thy  herse,  to  strew  the  ways .  Milton. 

3.  To  scatter  loosely. 

The  calf  he  burnt  in  the  fire,  ground  it  to  powder, 

and  strewed  it  upon  the  water,   and  made   Israel 

I     drink  of  it  Exodits. 

With  furies  and  nocturnal  orgies  fir'd, 

Whom  e'en  the  savage  beasts  had  spar'd,  they  kill'd, 

And  strewed  his  mangled  limbs  about  the  field 

Dryden 

[Stre'wment,    stro'inent.     n.    s,     [from 


strew.]    Any  thing  scattered  in  decora- 
tion. 

Her  death  was  doubtful — For  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her; 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  chants, 
Her  maiden  streioments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial.  Shakspeare. 

STRTjE,  stri'4.  n.  s.  [Latin  ]  In  natural 
history,  the  small  channels  in  the  shells 
of  cockles  and  scallops. 

The  salt,  leisurely  permitted  to  shoot  of  itself  in 
the  liquor,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  did  shoot  into 
more  fair  chrystalline  striae,  than  those  that  were 
gained  out  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  same  liquor 
by  a  more  hasty  evaporation.  Boyle. 

Stri'ate,  stri'aie.      >  adj.    [from   strug, 
STRi'ATED,sti-ra-ted.  5      Lat.    strie,   Fr.] 
Formed  in  striae. 

These  effluviums  fly  by  striated  atoms  and  wind- 
ing particles,  as  Des  Cartes  conceiveth,  or  glide  by 
streams  attracted  from  either  pole  unto  the  equator. 

Brown. 

Des  Cartes  imagines  this  earth  once  to  have  been 

a  sun,  and  so  the  centre  of  a  lesser  vortex,  whose 

axis  still  kept  the  same  posture,  by  reason  of  the 

striate  particles  finding  no  fit  pores  for  their  passages, 

but  only  in  this  direction.  Ray. 

Crystal,  when  incorporated  with  the  fibrous  talcs, 

shews-  if  broke,  a  striated  or  fibrous  texture,  like 

those  talcs.  Woodward. 

Stri'ature,    stri'a-tshure.    n.  s.    [from 

stria;  strieur,  French.]     Disposition  of 

striae. 

Parts  of  tuberous  haematitae  shew  several  varieties 
in  the  crust,  striature,  and  texture  of  the  body. 

Woodward. 

Strick,  strik.  n.s.  [o-rpiyZ;  strix,  Latin.] 
A  bird  of  bad  omen. 

The  ill-faced  owl,  death's  dreadful  messenger, 
The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drere, 
The  leather-winged  bat,  day's  enemy, 
The  rueful  strick,  still  waiting  on  the  bier.  Spenser. 

Stri'cken,  strlk'k'n.103  The  ancient  par- 
ticiple of  strike;  but  it  has  in  the  anti- 
quated phrase  stricken  (that  is,  advanced 
in  years)  a  meaning  not  borrowed  from 
strike. 

The  cunningest  mariners  were  so  conquered  by 
the  storm,  as  they  thought  it  best  with  stricken  sails 
to  yield  to  be  governed  by  it.  Sidney. 

That  shall  I  shew,  as  sure  as  hound 
The  stricken  deer  doth  challenge  by  the  bleeding 
wound.  Spenser. 

Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  well  stricken 
in  age  Genesis. 

With  blindness  were  these  stricken.        Wisdom. 
Parker  and  Vaughan,  having  had  a  controversy 
touching  certain  arms,  were  appointed  to  run  some 
courses,  when  Parker  was  stricken  into  the  mouth 
at  the  first  course.  Bacon. 

Though  the  earl  of  Ulster  was  of  greater  power 
than  any  other  subject  in  Ireland,  yet  was  he  so  far 
stricken  in  years,  as  that  he  was  unable  to  manage 
the  martial  affairs.  Davies. 

Stri'ckle,  or  Stricklcss,  or  Stritchely 
strlk'kl.  n.  s.  That  which  strikes  the 
corn,  to  level  it  with  the  bushel. 

jimsworth. 
STRICT,  stiikt.  adj.  [strictus,  Latin.] 
I.  Kxact;  accurate;  rigorously  nice. 
Thou'lt  fall  into  deception  unaware, 
Not  keeping  strictest  watch.  Milton. 

As  legions  in  the  field  their  front  display, 
To  try  tlie  fortune  of  some  doubtful  day. 
And  mo»e  to  meet  tliiir  foes  with  sober  pace, 
Strict  (o  their  figure,  though  in  wider  space.   Dryd. 

He  checks  the  bold  design; 
And  rules  as  strict  his  labour'd  work1-  confine, 
As  if  the  Stagyrite  o'erlook'd  each  line.  Popr 
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2.  Severe;   rigorous;  not  mild;  not  indul- 
gent. 

Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy.  Shakspeare. 

Thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over-rul'd  hy  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity.  Milton. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  the 
beginning,  they  will  in  that  age  be  tractable;  and 
if,  as  they  grow  up,  the  rigour  be,  as  they  deserve  it, 
gently  relaxed,  former  restraints  will  increase  their 
love.  Locke. 

Numa  the  rites  of  strict  religion  knew; 
On  ev'ry  altar  laid  the  incense  due.  Prior. 

3.  Confined;  not  extensive. 

As  they  took  the  compass  of  their  commission 
stricter  or  larger,  so  their  dealings  were  more  or  less 
moderate.  Hooker. 

4.  Close;  tight. 

The  god,  with  speedy  pace, 
Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  strict  embrace. 

Drydtn. 
The  fatal  noose  performed  its  office,  and  with  most 
strict  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his  face. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

5.  Tense;  not  relaxed. 

We  feel  our  fibres  grow  strict  or  lax  according  to 
the  state  of  the  air.  Jlrbuthnot. 

,Strt'ctly,  strikt'le.  adv.  [from  strict.'] 

1.  Exactly;  with  rigorous  accuracy. 

His  horse-troupes,  that  the  vantgard  had,  he  strict- 
ly did  command 
To  ride  their  horses  temperately.  Chapman. 

The  other  parts,  being  grosser,  composed  not  only 
water,  strictly  so  called,  but  the  whole  mass  of 
liquid  bodies.  Burnet. 

Charge  him  strictly 
Not  to  proceed,  but  wait  my  farther  pleasure. 

Dryden. 

2.  Rigorously;   severely;   without  remis- 
sion or  indulgence. 

In  the  discharge  of  thy  place,  set  before  thee  the 
best  examples;  aud  after  a  time  set  before  thee 
thine  own,  and  examine  thyself  strictly  whether 
thou  didst  not  best  at  first.  Bacon. 

God  may  with  the  greatest  justice  strictly  require 
endeavours  from  us,  and,  without  any  inconsistency 
with  his  goodness,  inflict  penalties  on  those  who  are 
wanting.  Rogers 

A  weak  prince  again  disposed  the  people  to  new 
attempts,  which  it  was  the  clergy's  duty  to  endea- 
vour to  prevent,  if  some  of  them  had  not  proceeded 
upon  a  topick  that,  strictly  followed,  would  enslave 
all  mankind.  Sivift. 

3.  Closely;  tightly;  with  tenseness. 
Stui'ctness,  strikt'nes.  n.s.  [from  strict.l 

1.  Exactness;    rigorous    accuracy;    nice 
regularity. 

I  could  not  grant  too  much,  or  distrust  too  little, 
to  men  that  pretended  singular  piety  and  religious 
strictness.  King  Charles. 

Such  of  them  as  cannot  be  concealed,  connive 
at,  though  in  the  strictness  of  your  judgment  you 
cannot  pardon.  Dryden. 

Who  were  made  privy  to  the  secrets  of  heaven, 
but  such  as  performed  his  revealed  will  at  an  higher 
rate  of  strictness  than  the  rest?  South. 

Eusebius,  who  is  not  in  strictness  to  be  reckoned 
with  the  Ante-Nicenes.  Walerland. 

Though  in  strictness  our  Saviour  might  have 
pleaded  exemption  from  the  Jewish  tribute,  he 
exerted  his  divine  power  in  a  miracle  to  pay  it. 

Rogers. 

2.  Severity;  rigour. 

These  commissioners  proceeded  with  such  strict- 
ness and  severity  as  did  much  obscure  the  king's 
mercy.  .  Bacon. 

3.  Closeness;  tightness;  not  laxity. 
Stri'cture,    strik'tshure.*63    n.  s,   [from 

strictwa,  Latin,  a  spark.J 
\,  A  stroke;  a  touch. 


The  God  of  nature  implanted  in  their  vegetable 
natures  certain  passive  sli  ictures,  or  signatures  of 
that  wisdom  which  hath  made  and  ordered  all  things 
with  the  highest  reason.  Hale. 

2.  Contraction;  closure  hy  contraction. 
As  long  as  there  is  thirst,  with  a  free  passage  by 

urine,  and  stricture  of  the  vessels,  so  long  is  water 
safely  taken.  Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  A  slight  touch  upon  a  suhject;  not  a 
set  discourse. 

Thus  have  I  passed  through  all  your  letter,  and 

given  myself  the  liberty  of  these  strictures,  by  way 

of  reflection  on  all  and  every  passage.     Hammond^ 

Stride,  stride,  n.  s.  [rcpaebe,  Saxon.] 

A  long  step;  a  step  taken  with  great 

violence;    a   wide    divarication    of  the 

legs. 

I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 
With  a  reed  voice,  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Shakspeare. 

The  monster  mov'd  on  with  horrid  strides.  Milton. 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud, 
And  masculine  her  stride.  Swift. 

To  Stride,  stride,  v.n.  preterit  strode  or 
strid;   part.   pass,   stridden,   [from  the 
noun.] 
..  To  walk  with  long  steps. 

Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  shield 
Is  grav'd,  and  strides  along  the  liquid  field.  Dryden. 

To  Jove,  or  to  thy  father  Neptune,  pray, 
The  brethren  cried,  and  instant  strode  away.  Pope. 
2.  To  stand  with  the  legs  far  from  each 

other. 
To    Stride,  stride,  v.  a.    To  pass  by  a 
step. 

See  him  stride 

Vallies  wide.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Stri'dulous,  strid'ju-Ms.294  376  adj. 
[stridulus,  Latin.]  Making  a  smail 
noise. 

It  arises  from  a  small  and  stridulous  noise,  which, 
being  firmly  rooted,  maketh  a  divulsion  of  parts. 

Brown. 
Strife,  strife,  n.  s.  [from  strive.] 
1.  Contention;  contest;  discord;  war;  law- 
suit. 

I  and  my  people  were  at  great  strife  with  the 

children  of  Ammon.  Judges. 

Some  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife,  and 

some  of  good-will.  Philippians. 

He  is  proud,  knowing  nothing;  but  doating  about 

questions  and  strife  of  words.  1  Timothy. 

These  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all, 
How  hast  thou  disturb'd  heav'n's  blessed  peace! 

Milton. 
These  vows,  thus  granted,  rais'd  a  strife  above 
Betwixt  the  god  of  war  and  queen  of  love: 
She,  granting  first,  had  right  of  time  to  plead; 
But  he  had  granted  too,  and  would  recede.     Dryd. 

'Tis  this  that  shakes  our  country  with  alarms, 
And  gives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Roman  arms, 
Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife.      Addison. 

Inheriting  no  strife, 
Nor  marrying  discord  in  a  nobler  wife.  Pope. 

.  Contest  of  emulation. 

Thus  gods  contended,  noble  strife! 
Who  most  should  ease  the  wants  of  life.  Congreve. 
By  wise  governing,  it  may  be  so  ordered,  that 
both  sides  shall  be  at  strife,  not  which  shall  flatter 
most,  but  which  shall  do  the  prince  and  the  pub- 
lick  the  most  honest  and  the  most  faithful  service. 

Davenant. 

3.  Opposition;  contrariety;  contrast. 
Artificial  strife 

Lives  in  those  touches,  livelier  than  life.      Shaksp. 

4.  Natural    contrariety:  as,   the  strife  of 
acid  and  alkali. 

Stri'feful,   strlfe'ful.   adj.    [strife    and 
full.]     Contentious;  discordant. 


The  ape  was  slrifeful  and  ambitious, 
And  the  fox  guileful  and  most  covetous.      Spenser, 

I  know  not  what  new  creation  may  creep  forth 
from  the  strifeful  heap  of  things,  into  which,  as  into 
a  second  chaos,  we  are  fallen.  Dr.  Maine, 

Stri'gment,  strig'ment.  n.  s.  [strigmen- 
turn.,  from  stringo,  Latin,  to  scrape.] 
Scraping;  recrement. 

Many,  besides  the  strigments  and  sudorous  adhe- 
sions from  men's  hands,  acknowledge  that  nothing 
proceedeth  from  gold  in  its  usual  decoction.  Brown. 

To  STRIKE,  strike,  v.  a  preterit  struck 
or  strook;  part.  pass,  struck,  strucken, 
stricken,  or  strook.  [aftrtican,  Saxon; 
streichen,  Germ,  adstrykia,  Islandick; 
Strieker,  Danish.] 

1.  To  act  upon  by  a  blow;  to  hit  with  a 
blow. 

He  at  Philippi  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer,  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius.  Shakspeare. 

We  will  deliver  you  the  cause, 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Csesar,  when  I  struck  him, 
Proceeded  thus.  Shakspeau. 

I  must 
But  wail  his  fall,  whom  I  myself  struck  down. 

Shakspeare. 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  strook. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  punish;  to  afflict. 
To  punish   the  just  is  not  good,  nor  to  strike 

princes  for  equity.  Proverbs. 

3.  To  dasn;  to  throw  by  a  quick  motion. 
The  blood  strike  on  the  two  side-posts.    Exodus. 

4.  To  notify  by  sound. 
The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve.      Shaksp. 
The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they 

plucked  up  their  ensigns,  and  forward  they  go. 

Knolles. 

A  judicious  friend  moderates  the  pursuit,  gives 

the  signal  for  action,  presses  the  advantage,  and 

strikes  the  critical  minute.  Collier. 

5.  To  stamp;  to  impress. 
The  memory  in  some  men  is  very  tenacious;  but 

yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our 
ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and 
in  minds  the  most  retentive.  Locke. 

6.  To  contract;  to  lower;  to  vale.  It  is 
only  used  in  the  phrases  to  strike  sail, 
or  to  strike  a  flag. 

How  many  nobles  then  would  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort! 

Shakspeare. 

To  this  all  differing  passions  and  interests  should 
strike  sail,  aud,  like  swelling  streams  running  i!if- 
ferent  courses,  should  yet  all  make  haste  into  the 
sea  of  common  safety.  Temple. 

They  strike  sail  where  they  know  they  shall  be 
mastered,  and  murder  when  they  can  with  safety. 

Dryden. 

Now,  did  I  not  so  near  my  labour's  end 
Strike  sail,  and  hast'ning  to  the  harbour  tend, 
My  song  to  flow'ry  gardens  might  extend.   Dryden. 

7.  To  alarm;  to  put  into  emotion;  to  sur- 
prise. 

Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  shouldst  see  him 
black 
With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name  them. 

Shakspeare. 
The  rest  struck  with  horror  stood, 
To  see  their  leader  cover'd  o'er  with  blood   Waller. 

Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  Ins  rout, 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout      Dryden. 

His  virtues  render  our  assembly  awful. 
They  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear. 

Jiddison. 

We  are  no  sooner  presented  to  any  one  we  n>  ver 

saw  before,  but  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the 
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idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affable,  or  a  good- 
natured  man.  *       Addison. 

Nice  works  of  art  strike  and  surprise  us  aiost  upou 
the  first  view;  but  the  better  we  are  acquainted 
witti  incin,  the  less  we  wonder.  Atttrbury. 

Court  virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate, 
Born  wliere  heav'n's  influence  scarce  can  penetrate; 
In    in  's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like, 
They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike. 

Pope. 

8.  [_fadus  ferire.~\    To  make  a  bargain. 

Sign  but  his  peace,  he  vows  he'll  ne'er  again 
The  sacred  names  of  fops  aud  beaus  profane: 
Strike  up  the  bargain  quickly;  for  1  swear 
As  times  go  now,  he  offers  very  fair.  Dryden. 

I  come  to  offer  peace ;  to  reconcile 
Past  enmities;  to  strike  perpetual  leagues 
With  Vanoc.  A.  Philips. 

9.  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action. 

The  court  paved  striketh  up  a  great  heat  in  sum- 
mer, and  much  cold  in  winter.  Bacon. 

Waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
-She  strikes  an  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

MiUon. 
These  men  are  fortune's  jewels  moulded  bright, 
Brought  forth  with  their  own  fire  and  light; 
If  I  her  vulgar  stone  for  either  took, 
Out  of  myself  it  must  be  struck.  Cowley. 

Take  my  caduceus! 
With  this  th'  infernal  ghosts  I  can  command, 
And  strike  a  terror  through  the  Stygian  strand. 

Dryden. 

10.  To  affect  suddenly  in  any  particular 
manner. 

When  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a  man's 
good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child  under- 
standing, it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great 
reckoning  in  a  little  room.  Shakspeare. 

Strike  her  young  bones, 
Ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness.  Shakspeare. 

He  that  is  stricken  blind  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost.    Shaksp. 

So  ceas'd  the  rival  crew,  when  Purcell  came, 
They  sung  no  more,  or  only  sung  his  fame, 
Struck  dumb,  they  all  admir'd.  Dryden. 

Humility  disarms  envy,  and  strikes  it  dead. 

Collier. 

Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial, 
But  hold  liim  up  in  life.  Addison. 

11.  To  cause  to  sound  by  blows:  with  u/i 
only  cmphatical. 

Strike  up  the  drums,  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  int'rest,  and  our  being  here.  Shaksp. 

12.  To  forge;  to  mint. 

Though  they  the  lines  on  golden  anvils  beat, 
It  looks  as  if  they  struck  them  at  a  heat.  Tate. 

Some  very  rare  coins,  struck  of  a  pound  weight, 
of  gold  and  silver,  Constantine  sent  to  Chilperick. 

Arbuthnot. 

13.  It  is  used  in  the  participle,  I  know  not 
well  how,  for  advanced  in  years. 

The  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years;  fair,  and  not  jealous. 

Shakspeare- 

1 4.  To   Strike   off.     To  erase  from   a 
reckoning  or  account. 

Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else 
Shall  be  struck  off.  Shakspeare. 

i  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  prest; 
But  I  shall  in  a  more  convenient  time 
Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.  Shakspeare. 

When  any  wilful  sin  stands  charg'd  on  our  ac- 
count, it  will  not  be  struck  off  till  we  forsake  and 
turn  away  from  it.  Kettleworth. 

Ask  men's  opinions:  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well: 
Strike  off  his  pension  by  the  setting  sun, 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone.  Pope. 

15     To   Strike   off.     To   separate    by  a 
blow,  or  any  sudden  action. 
Germany  had  stricken  off  that  which  appeared 
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corrupt  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome; 
but  seemed  nevertheless  in  discipline  still  to  retain 
therewith  great  conformity.  Hooker. 

They  followed  so  fast  that  they  overtook  him, 
and  without  further  delay  struck  off  his  head. 

Knolles. 

He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Surinus,  lieutenant- 
general  for  the  king  of  Parthia,  who  stroke  <ff  his 
head.  Hakewill. 

A  mass  of  water  would  be  struck  off  and  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  tossed  through  the  air  like  a 
flying  river.  Burnet. 

16.  To  Strikb  out.    To  produce  by  col- 
lision. 

My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  de- 
sires, 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wand'ring  fires, 
Follow 'ii  false  lights;  and  when  their  glimpse  was 

gone, 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

Dryden. 

17.  To  Stuike  out.     To  blot;  to  efface. 
By  expurgatory  animadversions,  we  might  strike 

out  great  numbers  of  hidden  qualities;  and,  having 

once  a  conceded  list,  with  more  safety  attempt  their 

reasons.  Brown. 

To  methodize  is  as  necessary  as  to  strike  out. 

Popt. 

18.  To  Strike  out.    To  bring  to  light. 

19.  To  Strike  out.    To  form  at  once  by 
a  quick  effort. 

Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
Where  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  ev'ry  line; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  colour'd  mass, 
And  from  the  canvass  call  the  mimick  face.    Pope. 
To  Strike,  strike,  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  blow. 

I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd, 
Could  not  find  death  where  I  did  hear  him  groan, 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck.  Shakspeare. 

It  pleas'd  the  king 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction, 
When  he  tript  me  behind.  Shakspeare. 

He  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  strook. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  collide;  to  clash. 

Holding  a  ring  by  a  thread  in  a  glass,  tell  him 
that  hohleth  it,  it  shall  strike  so  many  times  against 
the  side  of  the  glass,  and  no  more.  Bacon. 

3.  To  act  by  repeated  percussion. 

Bid  thy  mistress,  when  thy  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.  Shakspeare. 

Those  antique  minstrels  sure,  were  Charles-like 
kings, 
Cities  their  lutes,  and  subjects'  hearts  their  strings; 
On  which  with  so  divine  a  hand  they  strook, 
Consent  of  motion  from  their  breath  they  took. 

Waller. 

4.  To  sound  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer. 

Cassar,  'tis  strucken  eight.  Shakspeare. 

Deep  tuoughts  will  often  suspend  the  senses  so 
far,  that  about  a  man  clocks  may  strike,  and  bells 
ring,  which  he  takes  no  notice  of.  Grew. 

5.  To  make  an  attack. 

Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names? 
Arm,  arm.  my  name;  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  tby  great  glory.  Shakspeare. 

When,  by  their  designing  leaders  taught 
To  strike  at  power  which  for  themselves    they 

sought, 
The  vulgar,  gull'd  into  rebellion,  arm'd, 
Their  blood  to  action  by  their  prize  was  warm'd. 

Dryden 

6.  To  act  by  external  influx. 

Consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphyre; 
hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colours 
vanish.  Locke. 

7.  To  sound  with  blows. 

Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up, 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field 

Shakspeare. 

8.  To  be  dashed;  to  be  stranded. 
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The  admiral  galley,  wherein  the  emperor  was, 

struck  upon  a  sand,  and  there  stuck  fat>t.      Knolles. 

y.   To  pass  with  a  quick  or  strong  eficct. 

Now  and  then  a  glittering  beam  of  wit  or  passion 
strikes  through  the  obscurity  of  the  poem:  any  of 
these  effect  a  present  likiug,  but  not  a  lasting  admi- 
ration. Dryden. 

10.  To  pay  homage,  as  by  lowering  the 
sail. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails; 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish.  Shaksp 

I'd  rather  cbop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow, 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee.    Shaksp. 

The  interest  of  our  kingdom  is  ready  to  strike  io 
that  of  your  poorest  fishing  towns:  it  is  hard  you 
will  not  accept  our  services.  Sivift. 

1 1 .  To  be  put  by  some  sudden  act  or  mo- 
tion into  any  state;  to  break  forth. 

It  struck  on  a  sudden  into  such  reputation,  that  it 

scorns  any  longer  to  sculk,  but  owns  itself  publickly. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

12.  To  Strike  in  -with.  To  conform;  to 
suit  itself  to;  to  join  with  at  once. 

Those  who,  by  the  prerogative  of  their  age, 
should  frown  youth  into  sobriety,  imitate  and  strike 
in  with  them,  and  are  really  vitious  that  they  may 
be  thought  young.  South. 

They  catch  at  every  shadow  of  relief,  strike  in 
at  a  venture  with  the  next  companion,  and  so  the 
dead  commodity  be  taken  off,  care  not  who  be  the 
chapman.  NoriHs. 

The  cares  or  pleasures  of  the  world  strike  in  with 
every  thought.  Addison. 

He  immediately  struck  in  with  them;  but  de- 
scribed this  march  to  the  temple  with  so  much 
horrour,  that  he  shivered  every  joint.         Addison. 

13.  To  Strike  out.  To  spread  or  rove; 
to  make  a  sudden  excursion. 

In  this  plain  was  the  last  general  rendezvous  of 
mankind;  and  from  thence  they  were  broken  into 
companies,  and  dispersed;  the  several  successive 
generations,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  over-reach- 
ing one  another,  and  striking  out  farther  and  farther 
from  the  land.  Burnet. 

When  a  great  man  strikes  out  into  a  sudden  irre- 
gularity, he  needs  not  question  the  respect  of  a 
retinue.  Collier. 

Strike,  strike,  n.  s.    A   bushel;   a  dry 
measure  of  capacity,  four  pecks. 
Wing,  cartnave,  and  bushel ,  peck,  strike,  ready 
at  hand.  Tusser. 

Stri'keblock,  slrike'blok.  n.  s.  A  plane 
shorter  than  the  jointer,  having  its  sole 
made  exactly  flat  and  straight,  and  is 
used  for  the  shooting  of  a  short  joint. 

Moxon. 

Stri'ker,  stri'kur.98  n.  s.  [from  strike] 
Person  or  thing  that  strikes. 

A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless,  not  given  to 
wine,  no  striker.  1  Timothy. 

He  thought  with  his  staff  to  have  struck  the 
striker.  Sandys. 

The  striker  must  be  dense,  and  in  its  best  velo- 
city. Digby. 

Stri'king,  stri'king.410  fiart.  adj.  [from 
strike.']     Affecting;  surprising. 

STRING,  string.*10  n.  s.  [renins,  Sax. 
stre'ig;  German  and  Danish;  stringhc, 
Dutch;  stringo,  Latin.] 

1.  A  slender  rope;  a  small  cord;  any 
slender  art'!  flexible  band. 

Any  lower  builet  banging  upon  the  other  above 
it,  must  be  conceived  as  't  the  weight  of  it  were  in 
that  point  where  its  string-  touches  the  upper. 

fVilkins. 

2.  A  riband. 
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Round  Ormond's  knee  thou  tiest  the  mystick 
stringy 
That  makes  the  knight  companion  to  the  king. 

Prior. 

3.  A  thread  on  which  any  things  are  filed. 

Their  priests  pray  by  their  beads,  having  a  siring 
with  a  hundred  of  nutshells  upon  it;  and  the  re- 
peating of  certain  words  with  them,  they  account 
meritorious.  Stilling  fleet. 

4.  Any  set  of  things  filed  on  a  Une. 

I  have  caught  tv/o  of  these  dark  undermining 
vermin,  and  intend  to  make  a  string  of  them,  in 
oi  der  to  hang  them  up  in  one  of  my  papers. 

Spectator 

5.  The  chord  of  a  musical  instrument. 

Thus  when  two  brethren  string?  are  set  alike, 
To  move  them  both,  but  one  of  them  we  strike. 

Cowley. 
The  string  that  jars 
When  rudely  touch'd,  ungrateful  to  the  sense, 
Willi  jjieasure  feels  the  master's  flying  finger*, 
Swells  into  harmony,  and  charms  the  nearers.  Rowe. 

By  tiie  appearance  they  make  in  marble,  there 
is  not  one  string-instrument  that  seems  comparable 
to  our  violins  Mdison. 

6.  A  small  fibre. 

Duckweed  putteth  forth  a  little  string  into  the 
water  from  the  bottom.  Bacon. 

In  pulling  broom  up,  the  least  strings  lefi  behind 
will  grow.  Mortimer. 

7.  A  net  ve;  a  tendon. 

The  most  piteous  tale,  which  in  recounting, 
His  grief  grew  pu:ssant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack.  Shakspeare. 

The  siring  of  his  tongue  loosed.  Mark. 

8.  The  nerve  oi  inte  of  the  now. 

The  wicked  bend  their  bow,  they  make  ready 
their  arrows  upon  the  string  Psalms. 

Th1  impetuous  arrow  whizzes  on  the  wing, 
Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quiv'ring 
string.  Pope. 

9.  Any  concatenation  or  series:  as,  a 
string  of  propositions. 

10.  To  have  two  Strings  to  the  Bow. 
To  have  two  views  or  two  expedients; 
to  have  double  advantage,  or  double 
security. 

No  lover  has  that  pow'r 
T'  enforce  a  desperate  amour, 
As  he  that  has  iwo  strings  to  's  bow, 
And  burns  for  love  and  money  too.       Hudibras. 

To  String,  string,  v.  a.  preterit  strung; 
part,  pass;  strung,  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  strings. 

Has  not  wise  nature  sh-ung  the  legs  and  feet 
With  firmest  nerves,  design'd  to  walk  the  street? 

Gay. 

2.  To  put  a  stringed  instrument  in  tune. 

Here  the  muse  so  oft  ber  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  ansung.  Jiddison. 

3.  To  fii«-  on  a  string, 

Men  of  great  learning  or  genius  are  too  full  to 
be  .'xact:  and  therefore  chuse  to  throw  down  their 
pearls  in  heaps  before  the  reader,  rather  than  be 
at  the  pains  of  stringing  them  Spectator. 

4.  To  aiak<-  tense. 

Toil  st  wig  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood. 

Dryden. 
Stri'ngeu,  string'd  8fl9  adj.  [from  string.~\ 
Having  strings-  produced  by  strings. 
Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs. 

Psalms. 
IXivinely  warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 
As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took.    Milton. 

Stri'ngent,  strin'jent.  adj.  [stringens, 
Latin,]     Binding;  contracting. 

Stri'nghalt,  string'halt.  n.  s.  [string  and 
halt.~\  P 


Stringhalt  is  a  sudden  twitching  and  snatching  up 

of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  horse  much  higher  than  the 

other,  or  an  involuntary  or  convulsive  motion  of  the 

muscles  that  extend  or  bend  the  hough.    Far.  Diet. 

Stri'ngless,  string'les.  adj .\_irom  string.] 

Having  no  strings. 

Nothing;  all  is  said; 
His  tongue  is  now  a  stringiest  instrument, 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

Shakspeare. 
Stri'ngy,  string'e.  adj.  [from  string.]  Fi- 
brous; consisting  of  small  threads;  fila- 
mentous. 

A  p!am  Indian  fan,  made  of  the  small  stringy 
parts  of  roots  spread  out  in  a  round  flat  form. 

Grew. 

By  melting,  expensive  sweats,  and  an  obstinate 

flux  of  the  belly,  the  stringy  parts  of  the  tendons 

and  membranes  are  left  unrecruited.      Blackmore. 

To  STRIP,  strip,  v.  a.  [streofien,  Dutch; 

fcercpipte,  stripped,  Saxon.] 

1 .  To  make  naked;  to  deprive  of  cover- 
ing: with  of  before  the  thing  taken 
away. 

They  began  to  strip  her  of  her  cloaths  when  I 
came  in  among  them.  Sidney. 

They  strip*  Joseph  out  of  his  coat.  Genesis. 

Scarce  credible  it  is  how  soon  they  were  stript 
and  laid  naked  on  the  ground.  Hayward. 

Hadst  thou  not  committed 
Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  \skelon,  who  never  did  thee  harm, 
Then  like  a  robber  stripp'dst  them  of  their  robes. 

Milton 

You  cloath  all  that  have  no  relation  to  you,  and 
strip  your  master  that  gives  you  food.    L'Estrange. 

A  rattling  tempest  through  the  branches  went, 
That  stnpt  them  bare.  Dryden. 

He  saw  a  beauteous  maid, 
With  hair  dishevell'd,  issuing  through  the  shade, 
Stnpt  of  her  cloaths.  Dryden. 

He  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred, 
Without  controul  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 

Dryden. 

The  bride  was  put  in  form  to  bed; 
He  follow'd  stript.  Swift 

2.  To  deprive;  to  devest. 
The  apostle,  in  exhorting  men  to  contentment, 

although  they  have  in  this  world  no  more  than  bare 
food  and  raiment,  giveth  us  to  understand  that 
those  are  even  the  lowest  of  things  necessary;  that, 
if  we  should  be  stript  of  all  these  things,  without 
which  we  might  possibly  be,  yet  these  must  be  left. 

Hooker. 

Now  this  curious  built  Phaeacian  ship, 
Returning  from  her  convoy,  I  will  strip 
Of  all  her  fleeting  matter.  Chapman. 

We  strip  and  divest  ourselves  of  our  own  will, 
and  give  ourselves  entirely  up  to  the  will  of  God. 

Duppa. 

It  is  difficult  to  lead  another  by  words  into  the 
thoughts  of  things,  stripped  of  those  specifick  differ- 
ences we  give  them.  Locke. 

One  would  imagine  these  to  be  the  expressions  of 
a  man  blessed  with  ease  and  affluence,  not  of  one 
just  stript  of  all  those  advantages,  and  plunged  in 
the  deepest  miseries,  and  now  sitting  naked  upon  a 
dunghill.  Jitterbury 

3.  I'o  rob;  to  plunder;  to  pillage:  as,  a 
thief  stripfied  the  house. 

That  which  lays  a  man  open  to  an  enemy,  and 
that  which  strips  him  of  a  friend,  equally  attacks 
him  in  all  those  interests  that  are  capable  of  being 
weakened  by  the  one,  and  supported  by  the  other. 

South. 

4.  To  peel;  to  decorticate. 
If  the  leaves  or  dried  stocks  be  stripped  into  small 

straws,  they  arise  unto  amber,  wax,  and  other  elec- 
trics, no  other  ways  than  those  of  wheat  or  rye 

Brown. 

5.  To  deprive  of  all- 
When  some  fond  easy  fathers  strip  themselves 


before  they  lie  down  to  their  long  sleep,  and  settle 
their  whole  estates  upon  their  sons,  has  it  not  been 
seen  that  the  father  has  been  requited  with  begga- 
ry? South. 

6.  To  take  off  covering:  with  off  empha- 
tical. 

He  stript  off  his  cloaths.  1  Samuel. 

Logic  helps  us  to  strip  off  the  outward  disguise  of 
things,  and  to  behold  and  judge  of  them  in  their 
own  nature.  Watts. 

7.  To  cast  off.    Not  in  use. 
His  unkindness, 

That  stript  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  doghearted  daughters:  these  things  sting  him. 

shakspeare. 

8.  To  separate  from  something   adhesive 
or  connected.  Not  accurately  used 

Amongst  men  who  examine  not  scrupulously  their 
own  ideas,  and  strip  them  not  from  the  marks  men 
use  for  them,  but  confound  them  with  words,  there 
must  be  endless  dispute.  Locke. 

Stkip,  strip,  n.  s.  [probably  for  stripe. ~^  A 
narrow  shied. 

These  two  apartments  were  hung  in  close  mourn- 
ing, and  only  a  strip  of  bays  round  the  other  rooms. 

Swift. 
To  Stripe,  stripe  v.  a.[strrpen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  variegate  with  lines  of  different  co- 
lours. 

2.  To  beat;  to  lash. 

Stripe,  stripe,  n.  s.  [strefie,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  lineary  variation  of  colour.  This 
seems  to  be  the  original  notion  of  the 
word. , 

Gardeners  may  have  three  roots,  among  an  hun- 
dred, that  are  rare,  as  purple  and  carnation  of  se- 
veral stripes  Bacon, 

2.  A  shred  of  a  different  colour. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  trimmings  of  their 

cloaths  was  a  long  stripe  sowed  upon  the  garment 
called  latus  clavus.  Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  A  weal,  or  discolouration  made  by  a 
lash  or  blow. 

Cruelty  marked  him  with  inglorious  stripes 

Thomson. 

4.  A  blow;  a  lash. 
A  body  cannot  be  so  torn  with  stripes,  as  a  mind 

with  remembrance  of  wicked  actions.  Hayvard. 
To  those  that  are  yet  within  the  reach  of  the 
stripes  and  reproofs  of  their  own  conscience,  I  would 
ad'fress  that  they  would  not  seek  to  remove  them- 
selves from  that  wholesome  discipline. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

STRi'pED,stri'p£d. /iarJ.  adj.  [from  stripe. J 
Distinguished  by  lines  of  different  co- 
lour. 

Stri'pling,  stripping.*10  n.  s.  [of  uncer- 
tain etymology.]  A  youth;  one  in  the 
state  of  adolescence 

'Thwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings,  lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter, 
Made  good  the  passage.  Shaksp. 

Now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears, 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 
Youth  smil'd  celestial.  Milton. 

Compositions  on  any  important  subjects  are  not 
matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  striplings,  like  blood 
out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit. 

Milton. 

As  when  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport, 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 
The  wooden  engine  whirls  Dryden. 

As  every  particular  member  of  the  body  is  nour- 
ished with  a  several  qualified  juice,  so  children  and 
stripiings,  old  men  and  young  men,  must  have  di- 
vers diets.  Arbuthntf 
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Stri'pper,  strip'pur.  n.  s.  [from  stri/i.] 

One  that  strips. 
To  STRIVE,  strive,  v.  n.  pret.  J  strove, 

anciently  /  strived;  part.  pass.«s/rn;era. 

[streven,  Dutch;  eatriver,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  struggle;  to  labour;  to  make  an  ef- 
fort. 

The  immutability  of  God  they  strive  unto,  by 
working  after  one  and  the  same  manner.      Hooker. 

M-'iiy  brave  young  minds  have,  through  hearing 
the  praises  and  eulogies  of  worthy  men,  been  stirred 
up  to  alfect  the  like  commendations,  and  so  strive  to 
the  like  deserts.  Spenser. 

Strive  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me. 

Romans. 

So  have  I  strived  to  preach  the  gospel.    Romans. 

Was  it  for  this  that  Rome's  best  blood  he  spilt, 
With  so  much  falsehood,  so  much  guilt? 

Was  it  for  this  that  his  ambition  strove 
To  equal  Caesar  first,  and  after  Jove?  Cowley. 

Our  blessed  Lord  commands  you  to  strive  to  enter 
in;  because  many  will  fail,  who  only  seek  to  enter. 

Law. 

These  thoughts  he  strove  to  bury  in  expencc, 
Rich  meats,  rich  wines,  and  vain  magnificence 

Harte^ 

2.  To  contest;  to  contend;  to  struggle  in 
opposition  to  another:  with  against  or 
•with  before  ttie  person  opposed. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law; 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Shakspeare. 

Strive  for  the  truth  unto  death.        Ecclesiasticus. 

Why  dost  thou  strive  against  him?  Job. 

Charge  them  that  they  strive  not  about  words,  to 
no  profit.  2  Timothy. 

Avoid  contentions  and  strivings  about  the  law. 

Titus. 

This  is  warrantable  conflict  for  trial  of  our  faith; 
so  that  these  strivings  are  not  a  contending  with  su- 
perior powers.  VEslrange. 

Thus  does  every  wicked  man  that  contemns  God; 
who  can  save  or  destroy  him  who  strives  with  his 
Maker?  Tillotson. 

If  intestine  broils  alarm  the  hive, 
For  two  pretenders  oft  for  empire  strive, 
The  vulgar  in  divided  factions  jar, 
And  murm'ring  sounds  proclaim  the  civil  war. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualities. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  publick  hate, 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate. 

Denham. 

4.  To  vie;  to  be  comparable  to;  to  emu- 
late; to  contend  in  excellence. 

Nor  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspir'd 
Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  paradise 
Of  Eden  strive.  Milton. 

Stri'ver,  stri'vur.  n.  s.  [from  strive.]  One 

who  labours;  one  who  contends. 
Stro'kal,  stro'kal.    n.  s.  An   instrument 
used  by  glass-makers.  Bailey. 

Stroke  or  Strook,  stroke.  The  old  pret. 
of  strike,  now  commonly  struck. 

He,  hoodwinked  with  kindness,  least  of  all  men 

knew  who  stroke  him.  Sidney 

Stroke,   stroke,  n.  s.   [from  strook,  the 

preterit  of  strike .] 
1.  A  blow;  a  knock;  a  sudden  act  of  one 
body  upon  another. 

The  oars  were  silver, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.  Shakspeare. 

His  white  man'd  steeds  that  bow'd  beneath  the 
yoke, 
He  chear'd  to  courage  with  a  gentle  stroke; 
Then  urg'J  his  fiery  chariot  on  the  foe, 
And  rising  shook  his  lance  in  act  to  throw.  Dryden. 


A  hostile  blow. 

As  cannon  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks, 
So  they  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe.        Shaksp. 
He  entered,  and  won  the  whole  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, without  striking  a  stroke.  Bacon. 
Both  were  of  shining  steel  and  wrought  so  pure, 
As  might  the  stroifces  of  two  such  arms  endure 

Dryden. 

1  had  a  long  design  upon  the  ears  of  Curl;  but 
the  rogue  would  never  allow  me  a  fair  stroke  at 
them,  though  my  penknife  was  ready.  Swift. 

3.  A  sudden  disease  or  affliction. 

Take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  heav'n's  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes.  Shaksp. 

At  this  one  stroke  the  man  look'd  dead  in  law; 
His  flatterers  scamper,  and  his  friends  withdraw. 

Harte. 

The  sound  of  the  clock. 
What  is  't  o'clock? 
— Upon  the  stroke  of  four.  Shaksp. 

5.  The  toucn  of  a  pencil. 

Oh  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine! 

Free  as  tby  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line.     Pope. 

5.  A  touch;  a  masterly  or  eminent  effort. 

Another  in  my  place  would  take  it  for  a  notable 

stroke  of  good  breeding,  to  compliment  the  reader. 

V  Estrange. 
The  boldest  strokes  of  poetry,   when   managed 
artfully,  most  delight  the  reader.  Dryden. 

As  he  purchased  the  first  success  in  the  present 
war,  by  forcing  into  the  service  of  the  confederates 
an  army  that  was  raised  against  them,  he  will  give 
one  of  the  finishing  strokes  to  it,  and  help  to  con- 
clude the  great  work.  Addison. 
A  verdict  more  puts  me  in  possession  of  my  es- 
tate; I  question  not  but  you  will  give  it  tho  finishing 
stroke.  Arbuthnot. 
Isiodore's  collection  was  the  great  and  bold  stroke, 
which  in  its  main  parts  has  been  discovered  to  be 
an  impudent  forgery.  Baker. 

7.  An    effect  suddenly  or  unexpectedly 
produced. 

8.  Power;  efficacy. 

These  having  equal  authority  for  instruction  of 
the  young  prince,  and  well  agreeing,  bare  equal 
stroke  in  divers  faculties.  Hayward. 

Perfectly  opacous  bodies  can  but  reflect  the  in- 
cident beams;  those  that  are  diaphanous  refract 
them  too,  and  that  refraction  has  such  a  stroke  in 
the  production  of  colours  generated  by  the  trajec- 
tion  of  light  through  drops  of  water,  that  exhibit  a 
rainbow  through  divers  other  transparent  bodies. 

Boyle. 

He  has  a  grtat  stroke  with  the  reader,  when  he 
condemns  any  of  my  poems,  to  make  the  world 
have  a  better  opinion  of  them.  Dryden. 

The  subtile  eftluvia  of  the  male  seed  have  the 
greatest  stroke  in  generation.  Ray. 

To  Stroke,  stroke,  v.  a.  [rtpacan,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand  by  way  of 
kindness  or  endearment;  to  sooth. 

Thus  children  do  the  silly  birds  they  find 
With  stroaki7ig  hurt,  and  too  much  cramming  kill. 

Sidney. 
The  senior  weaned  his  younger  shall  teach, 
More  stroken  and  made  of  when  aught  it  doth  aile, 
More  gentle  ye  make  it  for  yoke  or  the  paile. 

Ttisser. 
Thy  praise  or  dispraise  is  to  me  alike, 
One  doth  not  stroke  me,  nor  the  other  strike. 

Ben  Jonson 
He  set  forth  a  proclamation,  stroaking  the  people 
with  fair  promises,  and  humouring  them  with  invec- 
tives against  the  king  and  government.  Bacon. 

He  dried  the  falling  drops,  and  yet  more  kind, 
He  strok'd  her  cheeks.  Dryden. 

Come,  let  us  practise  death: 
Stroke  the  grim  lion  till  he  grow  familiar.   Dryden. 

She  pluck'd  the  rising  flowers,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  and  fondly  stroak'd  his  head. 

Addison. 

2.  To  rub  gently  in  one  direction. 
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When  the  big-uddcr'd  cows  with  patience  stand. 
Waiting  the  strokings  of  the  damsel's  hand.     Gay 
To  Stroll,  strole.   v .  n.   To  wander;  to 
ramble;  to  rove;  to  gad  idly. 
She's  mine,  and  thine,  and  strolling  up  and  down. 

Gra   ■  ■  '/< 
Your  wine  Iock'd  up,  your  butler  stroWd  abroad. 

■'ope. 
These  mothers  stroll,  to  beg  sustenance  for  their 
helpless  infants.  Swift 

Stro'lleh,  stro'lur.08  n.  s.  [from  stroll.'] 
A  vagrant;  a  wanderer;  a  vagabond. 

Two  brother  hermits,  saints  by  trade, 
Disguis'd  in  tatter'd  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent; 
Where,  in  the  stroller's  canting  strain, 
They  begg'd  from  door  to  door  in  vain.  Swift. 

The  men  of  pleasure,  who  never  go  to  church, 
form  their  ideas  of  the  clergy  from  a_few  poor  strol- 
lers they  often  observe  in  the  streets.  Swift 

Strond,  strond.  n.  s.  [for  strand.]     The 

beach;  the  bank  of  the  water.  Obsolete. 

So  looks  the  strond  whereon  the  imperious  flood 

Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation.  Shaksp. 

STRONG,  strong,  adj.  [rtp-ang,  Sax.] 

1.  Vigorous;  forceful;  of  great  ability  of 
body. 

Though  'gan  the  villain  wax  so  fierce  and  strong, 
That  nothing  may  sustain  his  furious  force, 

He  cast  him  down  to  ground,  and  all  along 
Drew  him  through  dirt  and  mire.  Spenser. 

The  stroiig-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up, 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.  Shaksp. 

That  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labour.   Psalms- 

The  Marsian  and  Sabellian  race, 
Strong-UmbW  and  stout.  Dryden. 

Orses  the  strong  to  greater  strength  must  yield; 
He,  with  Parthenius,  were  by  Rapo  kill'd.  Dryden. 

2.  Fortified;  secure  from  attack. 

Within  Troy's  strong  immures 
The  ravish'd  Helen  with  wanton  Paris  sleeps. 

Shakspeare. 

An  army  of  English  engaged  between  an  army  of 
a  greater  number,  fresh  and  in  vigour  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  town  strong  in  fortification,  and  strong 
in  men,  on  the  other.  Bacon. 

It  is  no  matter  how  things  are;  so  a  man  observe 
but  the  agreement  of  his  own  imaginations,  and 
talk  conformably,  it  is  all  truth:  such  castles  in  the 
air  will  be  as  strong  holds  of  truth  as  the  demon- 
strations of  Euclid.  Locke- 

3.  Powerful;  mighty. 

While  there  was  war  between  the  houses  of  Saul 
and  David,  Abner  made  himself  strong  for  Saul. 

2  Samuel. 

The  merchant-adventurers  being  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  well  underset  with  rich  men  and  good 
order,  held  out  bravely.  Bacon. 

Those  that  are  strong  at  sea  may  easily  bring 
them  to  what  terms  they  please.  Addison. 

The  weak,  by  thinking  themselves  strong,  are 
induced  to  proclaim  war  against  that  which  ruins 
them;  and  the  strong,  by  conceiting  themselves 
we.^k,  are  thereby  rendered  as  useless  as  if  they 
really  were  so.  South. 

4.  Supplied  with  forces.  It  has  in  this 
sense  a  very  particular  construction. 
We  say,  a  thousand  strong;  as  \\c  say, 
twenty  years  old,  or  ten  yards  long. 

When  he  was  not  six-and-twenty  strong, 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
My  father  gave  bim  welcome  to  the  shore.  Shak*i>. 

He  was,  at  his  rising  from  Exeter,  between  six 
aud  seven  thousand  strong.  Bacon. 

In  Britain's  lovely  isle  a  shining  throng 
War  in  his  cause,  a  thousand  beauties  strong. 

Ticket. 

5.  Violent;  forcible;  impetuous. 

A  river  of  so  strong  a  current,  that  it  suffcrrth 
not  the  sea  to  flow  up  its  channel.  Hcyitn. 

But  her  own  king  she  likens  to  his  Thames, 
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Serene  yet  strong,  majestick  yet  sedate, 

Swift  without  violence,  without  terror  great.  Prior. 

6.  Hale;  healthy. 

Better  is  the  poor,  being  sound  and  strong  in  con- 
stitution, than  a  rich  man  afflicted  in  his  body. 

Ecclesiasticws, 

7.  Forcibly  acting  on  the  imagination. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a  perso- 
nation that  ever  was.  Bacon. 

8.  Ardent;  eager;  positive;  zealous. 

Her  mother,  ever  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  shuffle  her  away.  Shakspeare. 

In  choice  of  committees  for  ripening  business  for 
the  council,  it  is  better  to  chuse  indifferent  persons, 
than  to  make  an  inilifferency  by  putting  in  those 
that  are  strong  on  both  sides.  Bacon. 

The  knight  is  a  much  stronger  tory  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  town,  which  is  necessary  for  the  keeping 
up  his  interest.  Mdison. 

9.  Full;  having  any  quality  in  a  great  de- 
gree; affecting  the  sight  forcibly. 

By  mixing  such  powders,  we  are  not  to  expect 
a  strong  and  full  white,  such  as  is  that  of  paper;  but 
some  dusky  obscure  one,  such  as  might  arise  from 
a  mixture  of  light  and  t!arkness,  or  from  white  and 
black,  that  is,  a  grey,  or  dun,  or  russet  brown 

Nrwton. 

Thus  shall  there  be  made  two  bows  of  colours ;  an 
interior  and  stronger  by  one  reflexion  in  the  drops, 
and  an  exterior  and  fainter  by  two;  lor  the  light  be- 
comes fainter  by  every  reflexion.  Newton. 

10.  Potent;  intoxicating. 
Get  strong  beer  to  rub  your  horse's  heels.  Swift. 

1 1.  Having  a  deep  tincture;  affecting  the 
taste  forcibly. 

Many  of  their  propositions  savour  very  strong  of 
the  old  leaven  of  innovatioLs.  Kir.g  Charles. 

12.  Affecting  the  smell  powerfully. 
The  prince  of  Cambay's  daily  food 

Is  asps,  and  basilisk,  and  toad; 
Which  makes  him  have  so  strong  a  breath, 
Each  night  he  stinks  a  queen  to  death.     Hudibras. 
Add  with  Cecropian  thyme  strong-scented  cen- 
taury. Dryden. 
The  heat  of  a  human  body,  as  it  grows  more  in- 
tense, makes  the  urine  smell  more  strong. 

Jirbuthnot. 

13.  Hard  of  digestion;  not  easily  nutri- 
mental. 

Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full 
age.  Hebrews. 

14.  Furnished  with  abilities  for  any  thing. 
I  was  stronger  in  prophecy  than  in  criticism. 

Dryden. 

15.  Valid;  confirmed. 

In  process  of  time,  an  ungodly  custom  grown 
strong  was  kept  as  a  law.  Wisdom. 

16.  Violent;  vehement. 

In  the  days  of  his  flesh  he  offered  up  prayers, 
with  strong  crying  and  tears.  Hebrews. 

The  scriptures  make  deep  and  strong  impressions 
on  the  mini's  of  men:  and  whosoever  denies  this,  as 
he  is  in  point  of  religion  atheistical,  so  in  under- 
standing brutish.  J.  Corbet. 

17.  Cogent;  conclusive. 

Messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth.  Shaksp. 

Produce  your  cause;  bring  forth  your  strong  rea- 
sons Isaiah. 

What  strong  cries  must  they  be  that  shall  drown 
so  loud  a  clamour  of  impieties?         Decay  of  Piety, 

The  strongest  and  most  important  texts  are  these 
which  have  been  controverted;  and  for  that  very 
reason,  because  they  are  the  strongest.   Waterland. 

18.  Ab.e;  skilful;  of  great  force  of  mind. 

There  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself, 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench 
Or  but  allay  the  fire  of  passion  Shaksp. 

19.  Firm;  compact;  not,  soon  broken, 


Full  on  his  ankle  fell  the  pond'rous  stone, 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crash'd  the  solid  bone. 

Pope. 
20.  Forcibly  written;    comprising   much 
meaning  in  few  words. 

Like  her  sweet  voice  is  thy  harmonious  song, 
As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong.      Smith. 
Strongfi'sted,        strong-fist'ed.       adj. 
[strong  and./?*?.]   Stroughanded. 

John,  who  was  pretty  strongfisted,  gave  him  such 
a  squeeze  as  made  his  eyes  water.  Jlrbulhnot. 

Stro'nghand,  strong'hand.  n.  s.    [strong 
and  hand.]  Force;  violence. 

When  their  captain  dieth,  if  the  seniory  should 
descend  to  bis  child,  and  an  infant,  another  would 
thrust  him  out  by  stronghand,  being  then  unable  to 
defend  his  right  Spenser. 

They  wanting  land  wherewith  to  sustain  their 
people,  and  the  Tuscans  having  more  than  enough, 
it  was  their  meaning  to  take  what  they  needed  by 
stronghand.  Raleigh. 

Stro'ngly,  strong'le   adv.  [from  strong.] 

1.  With  strength;  powerfully;  forcibly. 
The  colewort  is  an  enemy  to  any  plant,  because 

it  drawetu  strongly  the  fattest  juice  of  the  earth. 

Bacon. 
The  dazzling  light 
Had  flash'd  too  strongly  on  his  aking  sight.  Jlddison- 
Water  impregnated  with  salt  attenuates  strongly. 

Jlrbuthnot- 
When  the  attention  is  strongly  fixed  to  any  sub- 
ject, all  that  is  said  concerning  it  makes  a  deeper 
impression.  Watts. 

2.  With  strength;  with  firmness;  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  last;  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  easily  to  be  forced. 

Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies.      Shaksp. 
Let  the  foundations  be  strongly  laid.  Ezra. 

3.  Vehemently;  forcibly;  eagerly. 
All  these  accuse  him  strongly.  Shakspeare. 
The  ruinous  consequences  of  Wood's  patent  have 

been  strongly  represented  by  both  houses.       Swift. 
Strongwa'tek,     strong'wa-tilr.      n.     s. 


[strong  and  ivater.~]  Distilled  spirits. 

Metals   receive    in  readily  strongwaters;    and 

strong-waters  do  readily  pierce   into   metals  and 

stones:  and  some  will  touch  upon  gold,  that  will  not 

touch  upon  silver.  Bacon. 

Strook,  strook.    The  preterit  of  strike, 

used  in  poetry  for  struck. 

A  sudden  tempest  from  the  desart  flew 
With  horrid  wings,  and  thunder'd  as  it  blew: 
Then,  whirling  round,  the  quoins  together  strook. 

Sandys. 
That  conqu'ring  look, 
When  next  beheld,  like  lightning  strook 
My  blasted  soul,  and  made  me  bow.  Waller. 

He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  strook, 
Would  let  them  play  a  while  upon  the  hook.  Dryd. 

Stro'phe,  stro'fe.98  n.  s.  [strofihe,  French; 

e-Tfe^jj.")  A  stanza, 
Strove,  strove.  The  preterit  of  strive. 
Having  quite  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove 
to  climb  to  the  height  of  terribleness.  Sidney. 

To  Strout,  strout.  v.  n.  [strussrn, 
German.]  To  swell  with  an  appear- 
ance of  greatness;  to  v.  alk  with  affect- 
ed dignity;  to  strut.  This  is  commonly 
written  strut,  which  seems  more  pro- 
per. 
To  Strout,  stro&t.  v.  a.  To  swell  out;  to 
puff  out;  to  enlarge  by  affectation. 

I  will  make  a  brief  list  of  the  particulars  in  an 

historical  truth  nowise  strouted,  nor  made  uieater 

by  language.  Bacon 

To   Strow,    stro.288  32*    v.  n.     [See    To 

Strew.] 
I.  To  spread  by  being  scattered- 


Angel  fom.'s  lay  entrane'd, 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Va'ombrosa  Milton, 

'.  To  spread  by  scattering;  to  besprinkle. 
•       All  the  ground 
With  shiver'd  armour  strown.  Milton. 

Come,  shepherds,  come,  and  strow  with  leaves 
the  plain; 
Such  funeral  rites  your  Daphnis  did  ordain.  Dryd. 

With  osier  floats  the  standing  water  stroio, 
With  massy  stones  make  bridges  if  it  flow.    Dryd. 
\.  To  spread. 

There  have  been  three  years  dearth  of  corn,  and 
every  place  stroiced  with  beggars.  Swift. 

t.  To  scatttr;  to  thiow  at  random. 
Synah,  can  I  tell  thee  more? 
And  of  our  ladies  howre; 
But  little  need  to  strow  my  store, 

Suffice  this  bill  of  our.  Spenser. 

The  tree  in  storms 
The  glad  earth  a  out  her  strows 
With  treasure  from  her  yie'diug  boughs.       Waller. 

Possession  kept  the  beaten  road, 
And  gather'd  all  his  brother  strow,d.  Swift. 

To   Strcwl,   strole.  v  n.     To  rang  ;  to 
wander.  [See  Stroll] 
'Tis  she  who  nightly  strowls  with  saunt'ring  pace, 

Gay. 
To  Stroy,  stroe.  v.  a.  [f«.-r  destroy,^ 

Dig  garden,  stroy  mallow,  now  may  you  at  ease. 

Timer. 
Struck,  strfik.  The  old  preterit  and  par- 
ticiple passive  of  strike. 

This  message  bear:  the  Trojans  and  their  chief 
Bring  holy  peace,  and  beg  the  king's"  relief; 
Struck  with  so  great  a  name,  and  all  on  fire, 
The  youth  replies,  wha  ever  you  require     Dryden. 
In  a  regular  plantation,  I  can  place  myself  in  its 
several  centres,  so  as  to  view  all  the  walks  struck 
from  them.  Spectator. 

High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  my  view, 
Whom  scepter'd  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew. 

Pope. 
Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
And  glitt'ring  thoughts  struck  out  at  ev'ry  line. 

Pope. 
str&k'kn.    The  old  participle 
passive  of  strike. 

Down  fell  the  duke,  his  joints  dissolv'd  asunder, 
Blind  with  the  light,  and  strucken  dead  with  won- 
der. Faiifax. 
All  liquors  strucken  make  round  circles,  and  dash. 

Bacon» 
Silent,  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  sat  as  strucken  mute. 

Milton. 
Stru'ciure,  strtik'tshfire.*83  n.  s.  [struc- 
ture, French;  structura,  from  structus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Act  of  building;  practice  of  building. 
His  son  builds  on,  and  never  is  content, 

Till  the  last  farthing  is  in  structure  spent     Dryden. 

2.  Maimer  of  building;  form;  make. 
Several  have  gone  about  to  inform  them:  but, 

for  want  of  insight  into  the  structure  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  terraqueous  globe,  have  not  given  satis- 
faction. Woodward. 
i.  Edifice;  building. 

Ecbatana  her  structure  vast  there  shews, 
And  Hecatompylos  her  hundred  gates.         Milton. 
High  on  a  rock  of  ice  the  structure  lay.      Pope. 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestick  frame. 

Pope. 

Strude  or  Strode,  str66d.   n 
of  breeding  mares. 


Stru'cken, 


v.  n, 


A  stock 
Bailey. 
[of  un- 


To  Stru'ggle,  strfig'gl.40 
certain  etymology.] 

1.  To  labour;  to  act  with  effort. 

2.  To  strive;  to  contend;  to  contest. 

No  man  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  intemperance  but 
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he  might  have  forborn  it;  not  without  some  trouble 
from  the  jfruggKngJ  of  the  contrary  habit,  but  still 
the  thing  was  possible.  South. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  differences  of  religion 
tore  the  nation  into  two  mighty  factions;  and,  un- 
der the  name  of  Papist  and  Protestaut,  struggled  in 
her  bowels  with  many  various  events.  Temple. 

I  repent,  like  some  despairing  wretch 
That  boldly  plunges  in  the  frightful  deep, 
Then  pants  and  struggles  with  the  whirling  waves, 
And  catches  every  slender  reed  to  save  him.  Smith- 
3.  To  labour  in  difficulties;  to  be  in  ago- 
nies or  distress 

Strong  virtue,  like  strong  nature,  struggles  still, 
Exerts  itself,  and  then  throws  off  the  ill.     Dryden. 

'Tis  wisdom  to  beware, 
And  better  shun  the  bait  than  struggle  in  the  snare. 

Dryden. 
If  men  struggle  through  as  many  troubles  to  be 
miserable  as  to  be  happy,  my  readers  may  be  per- 
suaded to  be  good.  Spectator. 
Stru'ggle,    strug'gl.408  n.  s.    [from  the 
verb.] 

1.  Labour;  effort. 

2.  Contest;  contention. 

When,  in  the  division  of  parties,  men  only  strove 
for  the  first  place  in  the  prince's  favour,  an  honest 
man  might  look  upon  the  struggle  with  indifference. 

Addison 

It  began  and  ended  without  any  of  those  unna-  J 
tural  struggles  for  the  chair,  which  have  disturbed 
the  peace  of  this  great  city.  Atterbury. 

3.  Agony;  tumultuous  distress. 
STRU'MA,  sti-66'ma.339  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A 

glandular  swelli-.g;  the  kingsevil 

A  gentlewoman  had  a  struma  about  the  instep, 
very  hard  and  deep  about  the  tendons.      Wistman. 
Stru'mous,  stroo'mus.31*  adj.  [from  stru- 
ma.^    Having  swellings  in  the  glands; 
tainted  with  the  kingsevil. 

How  to  treat  them  when  strumous,  scirrhous,  or 
cancerous.  Wiseman. 

A  glandulous  consumption,  such  as  does  not  af- 
fect the  lungs  with  a  rupture  of  its  vessels,  and 
coughing  up  blood,  is  produced  by  strumous  or 
scrophulous  humours.  Blackmore. 

Strtj'mpkt,  struin'pit."  n.  s.  [of  doubt- 
ful original.  Strofio  vieux  mot  fialliar- 
dise:  stuprum,  Lat.]  A  whore;  a  pros- 
titute. Trevoux. 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embrac'd  by  the  strumpet  wind! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind! 

Shakspeare. 
Ne'er  could  the  strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art,  and  nature, 
Once  stir  my  temper;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite.  Shakspeare. 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord 
From  any  other  fuul  unlawful  touch, 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none.       Shakspeare. 
Common  fame  is  as  false  and  impudent  as  a  com- 
mon strumpet  VEslrange. 

Honour  had  his  due; 
Before  the  holy  priest  my  vows  were  tried: 
So  came  1  not  a  strumpet,  but  a  bride.        Dryden. 
To  Stru'mpet,  strum'pit.  v.  a.  To  make 
a  wnore;  to  debauch. 

If  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 
I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh, 
Being  shumpeted  by  the  contagion.         Shakspeare. 
Strung,  strung.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  string. 
The  strung  bow  points  out  the  Cynthian  queen. 

Gay. 
To  Strut,  strut  v.  n.  \_strussen,  Germ.] 
1.  To  walk  with  affected  dignity;  to  swell 
with  stateliness. 
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Adore  our  errours,  laugh  at 's  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion.  Shakspeare. 

Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  and  strut  in  his 
gait?  Shakspeare. 

Though  thou  strut  and  paint, 
Yet  art  thou  both  shrunk  up  and  old.     Ben  Jonson. 

The  false  syren 
Struts  on  the  waves,  and  shews  the  brute  below. 

Dryden. 

We  will  be  with  you  ere  the  crowing  cock 
Salutes  the  light,  and  struts  before  his  feather'd 
flock.  Dryden. 

,  To  swell;  to  protuberate. 

The  goats  with  strutting  dugs  shall  homeward 
speed.  Dryden. 

The  pow'r  appeas'd,  with  winds  suflie'd  the  sail, 
The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale.     Dryd. 

As  thy  strutting  bags  with  money  rise, 
The  love  of  gain  is  of  an  equal  size.  Dryden. 

Strut,  strut,  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.]     An 
affectation  of  stateliness  in  the  walk. 

Certain  gentlemen,   by   smirking  countenances 
and  an  ungainly  strut  in  their  walk,  have  got  pre- 
ferment. Sm*ft- 
STUB,  stub.  n.  s.  [rteb,  Saxon;  stubbe, 
Danish;  stob,  Dutcn;  stipes,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  thick  short  stock  left  when  the  rest 
is  cut  off. 

Dametus  guided  the  horses  so  ill,  that  the  wheel 
coming  over  a  great  stub  of  a  tree,  overturned  the 
coach.  Sidney. 

All  about  old  stocks  and  stubbs  of  trees, 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  ever  seen, 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees.      Spenser 

To  buy  at  the  stub  Ts  the  best  for  the  buyer, 
More  timely  provision,  the  cheaper  is  fire.    Tusser. 

Upon  cutting  down  of  an  old  timber  tree,  the 
stub  hath  put  out  sometimes  a  tree  of  another  kind. 

Bacon. 
We  here 
Live  on  tough  roots  and  stubs,  to  thirst  inur'd, 
Men  to  much  misery  and  hardships  born      Milton 

Prickly  stubs  instead  of  trees  are  found, 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deform'd  and  old; 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold.  Dryden. 

2.  A  log;  a  block. 
You  shall  have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and 

laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite 
desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have  now 
to  haul  our  choicest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast  of 
sow-thistles  and  brambles.  Milton. 

To  Stub,  stub.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
force  up;  to  extirpate. 

His  two  tusks  serve  for  fighting  and  feeding;  by 
the  help  whereof  he  stubs  up  edible  roots  out  of  the 
ground,  or  tears  off  the  bark  of  trees.  Grew. 

The  other  tree  was  griev'd, 
Grew  scrubby,  dried  a-top,  was  stunted; 
So  the  next  parson  stubb  d  and  burnt  it.  Swift. 

Stu'bbed,  stub'bed 366  adj.  [from  stub.] 
Truncated;  short  and  thick. 

A  pain  he  in  his  head-piece  feels, 
Against  a  stubbed  tree  he  reels, 
And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels.         Drayton. 

To  spight  the  coy  nymphs, 
Hang  upon  our  stubbed  horns 
Garlands,  ribbons,  and  fine  poesies.      Ben  Jonson. 

Stu'bbedness,  stub'bed-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
stubbed  .]  The  state  of  being  short, 
thick,  and  truncated. 

Stu'bble,  stub'bl.*05  n.  s.  [estouble,  Fr. 
stoppel,  Dutch;  stipula,  Latin.]  The 
stalks  of  corn  left  in  the  field  by  the 
reaper. 

This  suggested 
At  some  time,  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  reach  the  people,  will  be  the  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble,  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  tor  ever.  Shakspeare. 
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You,  by  thus  much  seene, 
Know  by  the  stubble  what  the  come  bath  bene. 

Chapman. 
If  a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble  fields,  called 
the  wincopipc,  open  in  the  morning,  be  sure  of  a 
fair  day.  Bacon. 

His  succeeding  years  afford  him  little  more  than 
the  stubble  of  his  own  harvest.  Dryden. 

Thrice-happy  Duck,  employ'd  in  threshing  stub- 
ble, 
Thy  toil  is  lessen'd,  and  thy  profits  double.     Swift. 
After  the  first  crop  is  off,  they  plow  in  the  wheat 
stubble.  Mortimer. 

STU'BBORN,  sttWburn.160  adj.  [This 
word,  of  which  no  obvious  etymology 
appears,  is  derived  by  Minsheiv  from 
stout-born;  referred  by  Junius  to  <rn- 
Gctqos;  and  deduced  better  by  Lye,  from 
stub,  perhaps  from  stub-horn.'] 

1 .  Obstinate;  inflexible;  contumaceous. 
Strifeful  Atin  in  their  stubborn  mind 

Coals  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tin'd. 

Spenser. 
Then  stood  he  neere  the  doore,  and  proud  to 
draw 
The  stuofcome  bow,  thrice  tried,  and  thrice  gave 
law.  Chapman. 

The  queen  is  obstinate, 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  t'  accuse  it,  ai.d 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by  'l  Shakspeare. 

He  believed  he  had  so  humbled,  the  garrison,  tnat 
they  would  be  no  longer  so  stubborn.       Clarendon. 

I'll  not  flatter  this  tempestuous  king, 
But  work  bis  stubborn  soul  a  nobler  way.    Dryden. 

2.  Persisting-;  persevering;  steady. 
All  this  is  to  be  had  only  from  the  epistles  them- 
selves, with  stubborn  attention,  and  more  than  com- 
mon application.  Locke. 

3.  Stiff;  not  pliable;  inflexible;  not  easily 
admitting  impression. 

Love  softens  me,  and  blows  up  fires  which  pass 
Through  my  tough  heart,  and  melt  the  stubborn 
mass.  Dtyden. 

Take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.    Dryd. 

4.  Hardy;  firm. 
Patience  under  torturing  pain, 

Where  stubborn  stoicks  would  complain.         Swift. 

5.  Harsh;  rough;  rugged. 
We  will  not  oppose  any  thing  that  is  hard  and 

stubborn,  but  by  a  soft  answer  deaden  their  force. 

Burnet. 

6.  In  all  its  uses  it  commonly  implies 
something  of  a  bad  quality,  though 
Locke  has  catachrestically  used  it  in  a 
sense  of  praise. 

Stu'bbornly,  stub'burn-le.  adv.  [from 
stubborn.]  Obstinately;  contumacious- 
ly; inflexibly. 

Stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth, 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law.  Shaksj). 

He  wilfully  neglects  his  book,  and  stubbornly  re- 
fuses any  thing  he  can  do.  Locke. 

So  close  tbey  cling,  so  stubbornly  retire, 
Their  love's  more  violent  than  the  cbymist's  fire. 

Garth. 

Stu'bbornness,  stub'burn-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
stubborn.]  Obstinacy;  vicious  stoutness; 
contumacy;  inflexibility.     Dryden   has 
used  it  in  commendation. 
Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  stile.  Shaksp. 

He  chose  a  course  least  subject  to  envy,  between 
stiff  stubbornness  and  filthy  flattery  Hayxcard. 

Patriots,  in  peace,  assert  the  people's  right, 
With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might.      Drijden. 

Stubbornness,  and  an  obstinate  disobedience,  must 
be  mastered  with  blows.  Locke. 
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It  failed,  partly  by  the  accident  of  a  storm,  and 
partly  by  the  stubbornness  or  treachery  of  that  co- 
lony for  whose  relief  it  was  designed.  Swift. 
Stu'bby,  sttib'be.  adj.  [from  stub.]  Short 
and  thick;  short  and  strong. 

The  base  is  surrounded  with  a  garland  of  black 

and  stubby  bristles.  Grew. 

Stu'bnail,  stilb'nale.  n.  s.  [stub  and  ncal.] 

A  nail  broken  off';  a  short  thick  nail. 
STU' CCO,  stuk'ko.  n.s.  [Ital.  stuc,  Fr.] 
A  kind  of  fine  plaster  tor  walls. 

Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors.  Pope. 

Stuck,  stuk.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

stick. 

What  more  infamous  brands  have  records  stuck 
upon  any,  than  those  who  used  the  best  parts  for  the 
worst  ends?  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  partnersof  their  crime  will  learn  obedience, 
When  they  look  up,  and  see  their  fellow-traitors 
Stuck  on  a  fork,  and  black'ning  in  the  sun.   Addis. 

When  the  polypus,  from  forth  his  cave 
Torn  with  full  force,  reluctant  beats  the  wave, 
His  ragged  claws  are  stuck  with  stones  and  sands. 

Pope. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with 
strings, 
That  thou  niay'st  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings. 

Pope. 

Stuck,  stfik.  n.  s.  A  thrust. 

I  had  a  pass  with  rapier,  scabbard  and  all;  and 

he  gives  me  the  stuck  in  with  such  a  mortal  motion, 

that  it  is  inevitable.  Shakspeare. 

Stu'ckle,  stuk'kl.  n.  s.    [stook,  Scotish.] 

A  number  of  sheaves  laid  together  in 

the  field  to  dry.  Ainsworth. 

Stud,  stud.  n.  s.  [r-tubu,  Sax.] 

1.  A  post;  a  stake.  In  some  such  mean- 
ing perhaps  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

A  barn  in  the  country,  that  hath  one  single  stud, 
or  one  height  of  studs  to  the  roof,  is  two  shillings  a 
foot.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  nail  with  a  large  head  driven  for  or- 
nament; any  ornamental  knob  or  pro- 
tuberance. 

Handles  were  to  add, 
For  which  he  now  was  making  studs.         Chapman. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 

With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs.  Raleigh. 

Crystal  and  myrrhine  cups,  emboss'd  with  gems 

And  studs  of  pearl.  Milton. 

Upon  a  plane  are  several  small  oblong  studs 

placed  regularly  in  a  quincunx  order.      Woodward. 

A  desk  he  had,  of  curious  work, 
With  glitt'ring  studs  about.  Swift. 

3.  [rtobe,  Saxon;  stod,  Islandick,  is  a 
stallion.]  A  collection  of  breeding 
horses  and  mares. 

In  the  studs  of  Ireland,  where  care  is  taken,  we 
see  horses  bred  of  excellent  shape,  vigour,  and  size. 

Temple. 
To  Stud,  stfid.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
adorn  with  studs  or  shining  knobs. 

Thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd, 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Shakspeare. 

A  silver  studded  ax,  alike  bestow'd.         Dryden. 

Stu'dent,  stu'dent.  n.  s.  [studens,  Latin.] 

A   man  given   to  books;   a  scholar;  a 

bookish  man. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  dice,  and  a  good  student 
from  his  book.  Shalcspeare. 

This  grave  advice  some  sober  student  bears, 
And  loudly  rings  it  in  his  fellow's  ears.       Dryden. 

A  student  shall  do  more  in  one  hour,  when  all 
things  concur  to  invite  him  to  any  special  study, 
than  in  four  at  a  dull  season.  Watts. 
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I  slightly  touch  the  subject,  and  recommend  it  to 
some  student  of  the  profession  Arbuthnot. 

Stu'died,  stud'id.283  adj.  [from  study.'] 
\.  Learned;  versed  in  any  study;  qualified 
by  study. 

He  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle.  Shakspeare. 

I  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks 

Which  I  do  owe  you.  Shakspeare. 

It  will  be  fit  that  some  man,  reasonably  studied 

in  the  law,  go  as  chancellor.  Bacon. 

2.  Having  any  particular  inclination.  Out 


of  use 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to 
remember  so  weak  a  composition.  Shakspeare. 

Stu'dier,  stu.d'e-u.r.  n.  s.    [from  studij.~] 
One  who  studies. 

Lipsius  was  a  great  studier  of  the  stoical  philoso- 
phy: upon  his  death-bed  his  friend  told  him,  that 
he  needed  not  use  arguments  to  persuade  him  to 
patience;  the  philosophy  which  he  had  studied 
would  furnish  him:  he  answers  him,  Lord  Jesus, 
give  me  christian  patience.  Tillotson. 

There  is  a  law  of  nature,  3s  intelligible  to  a  ra- 
tional creature  and  studier  of  that  law,  as  the  posi- 
tive laws  of  commonwealths.  Locke. 

Stu'dious,  stu'de-us,  or  stu'je-us.393  2B*  376 
adj.  \jstudieux,  Fr.  studiosus,  Lat.] 

1.  Given    to   books    and   contemplation; 
given  to  learning. 

A  proper  remedy  for  wandering  thoughts  he  that 
shall  propose,  would  do  great  service  to  the  studious 
and  contemplative  part  of  mankind.  Locke. 

2.  Diligent;  busy. 
Studious  to  find  new  friends  and  new  allies. 

Ticket. 

3.  Attentive  to;  careful:  with  of. 
Divines  must  become  studious  of  pious  and  vene- 
rable antiquity.  White. 

The  people  made 
Stout  for  the  war,  and  studious  of  their  trade. 

Lhyden. 
There  are  who,  fondly  studious  of  increase, 
Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  ill-natur'd  land 
Induce.  Philips. 

4.  Contemplative;  suitable  to  meditation. 
Let  .my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale.  Milton. 

Him  for  the  studious  shade 
Kind  nature  form'd.  Thomson. 

Stu'diously,  stvt'de-us-le,  or  stu'je-fts-le. 
adv.  [from  studious.'] 

1.  Contemplatively;  with  close  applica- 
tion to  literature. 

2.  Diligently;  carefully;  attentively. 
On  a  short  pruning  hook  his  head  reclines, 

And  studiously  surveys  his  gen'rous  vines.   Dryden. 

All  of  them  studiously  cherished  the  memory  of 

their  honourable  extraction.  Atierbury. 

Stu'diousness,  stu'de-us-nSs,  or  stu'je- 
us-n£s.  n.  s.  [from  studious.]  Addiction 
to  study. 

STU'DY,  stud'e.  n.  s.  [estude,  Fr.  studi- 
urn,  Lat.] 

1.  Application  of  mind  to  books  and  learn- 
ing. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  abode  in  the  uni- 
versity, Hammond  generally  spent  thirteen  hours  of 
the  day  in  study.  Fell. 

Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind;  conversation, 
grace.  Temple. 

Engage  the  mind  in  study  by  a  consideration  of 
the  divine  pleasures  of  truth  and  knowledge.  Watts. 

2.  Perplexity;  deep  cogitation. 
Th'  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

Into  his  study  of  imagination.  Shalcsj)eare . 
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The  king  of  Castile,  a  little  confused,  and  in  a 
study,  said,  that  can  1  not  do  with  my  honour.  Bacon. 
3.  Attention;  meditation;  contrivance. 
What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness?  All  your  studies 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this.  Shakspeare. 

Without  study  this  art  is  not  attained,  nor  fit  to 
be  attained.  fJolyday. 

Just  men  they  seem'd,  and  all  their  study  bent 
To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works.  Milton. 
Any  particular  kind  of  learning. 

Studies  serve  for  delight  in  privateness  and  retir- 
ing, for  ornament  in  discourse,  and  for  ability  in  the 
judgment  and  disposition  of  business.  Bacon. 

,  Subject  of  attention. 

The  holy  scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  her  daily  study.  Law. 
6.  Apartment  appropriated  to  literary  em- 
ployment. 
Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius.  Shakspeare. 
Knock  at  the  study,  where  they  say  he  keeps, 
To  ruminate  strange  plots.                       Shakspeare. 
Let  all  studies  and  libraries  be  towards  the  east. 

Wotton. 

Some  servants  of  the  king  visited  the  lodgings  of 

the  accused  members,  and  sealed  up  their  studies 

and  trunks.  Clarendon. 

Both  adorn 'd  their  age; 
One  for  the  study,  t'other  for  the  stage.       Dryden. 

To  Stu'dy,  stfld'e.  v.  n.  [studeo,  Latin; 
estudier,  French.] 

1.  To  think  with  very  close  application;  to 
muse. 

I  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  studied  for  a  fable 

Swift- 

2.  To  endeavour  diligently. 
Study  to  be  quiet,  and  do  your  own  business. 

1  Thessalonians. 
To  Stu'dy,  stild'e.  v.  a. 


1.  To  apply  the  mind  to. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good.      Milton. 
If  a  gentleman  be  to  study  any  language,  it  ought 
to  be  that  of  his  own  country.  Locke. 

2.  To  consider  attentively. 

He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her  out 
of  honesty  into  English.  Shakspeare. 

Study  thyself:  what  rank,  or  what  degree, 
The  wise  Creator  has  ordain'd  for  thee       Dryden. 

You  have  studied  every  spot  of  ground  in  Flan- 
ders, which  has  been  the  scene  of  battles  and  sieges. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  learn  by  application. 

You  could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some 
dozen  lines,  which  I  would  set  down.      Shakspeare. 

STUFF,  stiff,  n.  s.  [stoffe,  Dutch;  estoffe, 

French.] 
1 .  Any  matter  or  body. 

Let  Phidias  have  rude  and  obstinate  stuff  to  carve; 
though  his  art  do  that  it  should,  his  work  will  lack 
that  beauty  which  otherwise  in  fitter  matter  it  might 
have  had.  Hooker. 

The  workman  on  his  stuff  his  skill  doth  shew, 
And  yet  the  stuff  gives  not  the  man  his  skill.  Davies. 

Of  brick,  and  of  that  stuff,  they  cast  to  build 

A  city  and  tow'r.  Milton. 

Pierce  an  hole  near  the  inner  edge,  because  the 

triangle  hath  there  most  substance  of  stuff.  Moxon. 

,    Materials   out  of  which  any  thing  is 

made. 

Thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth, 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art.       Shaksp. 

Caesar  hath  wept; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.    Shaksp. 

Success  or  loss,  what  is  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes.   Shaksp. 

Thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 
Must  be  thy  subject,  who  in  spite  put  stuff 
To  some  she-beggar,  and  compounded  thee, 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.  Shakspeare. 

Degrading  prose  explains  his  meaning. ill, 
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And  shews  the  stuff,  and  not  the  workman's  skill. 

Roscommon. 

3.  Furniture;  goods. 

Fare  away  to  get  our  stuff  aboard.       Shakspeare. 

He  took  away  locks,  and  gave  away  the  king's 
stuff  Hayward. 

Groaning  waggons  loaded  high 
With  stuff.  Cowley. 

4.  T  .at  which  fills  any  thing. 

With  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff' 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Essence;  elemental  part. 

Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men, 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  th'  conscience, 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murther.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Any  mixture  of  medicine. 

I  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff)  which  being  ta'en  would  seize 
The  present  power  of  life.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Cloth  or  texture  of  any  kind. 

8.  Textures  of  wool  thinner  and  slighter 
than  cloth. 

Let  us  turn  the  wools  of  the  land  into  cloths  and 
stuffs  of  our  own  growth,  and  the  hemp  and  flax 
growing  here  into  linen  cloth  and  cordage.    Bacon. 

9.  Matter  or  thing.   In  contempt. 

O  proper  stuff! 
This  is  the  very  paintiug  of  your  fear.    Shakspeare. 

Such  stuff  ds  madmen 
Tongue  and  brain  not.  Shakspeare. 

At  this  fusty  stuff 
The  large  Achilles,  on  Imprest  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause. 

Shakspeare. 
Please  not  thyself  the  flatt'ring  crowd  to  hear; 
'Tis  fulsome  stuff  to  feed  thy  itching  ear.    Dryden. 

Anger  would  indite 
Such  woful  stuff  as  I  or  Shad  well  write.      Dryden. 

To-morrow  will  be  time  enough 
To  hear  such  mortifying  stuff.  Swift. 

The  free  things  that  among  rakes  pass  for  wit 
and  spirit,  must  be  shocking  stuff  to  the  ears  of  per- 
sons of  delicacy.  Clarissa. 

10.  It  is  now  seldom  used  in  any  sense  bui 
in  contempt  or  dislike. 

To  Stuff,  stuff,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fill  very  full  with  any  thing 

When  we've  stuff  d 
These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  blood, 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls. 

Shakspeare. 
Each  thing  beheld  did  yeeld 
Our  admiration:  shelves  with  cheeses  heapt; 
Sheds  stuft  with  lambs  and  goats,  distinctly  kept. 

Chapman. 
Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems 
To  stu/f  this  maw,  this  vast  unhide-bound  corps. 

Milton. 

What  have  we  more  to  do  than  to  stuff  our  guts 

with  these  figs?  ^Estrange. 

This  crook  drew  hazel  boughs  adown, 
And  stuff  d  her  apron  wide  with  nuts  so  brown. 

Gay. 

2.  To  fill  to  uneasiness. 

With  some  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff  d  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  uppn  the  heart.  Shakspeare. 

3.  l'o  thrust  into  any  thing. 

Put  roses  into  a  glass  with  a  narrow  mouth,  stuf- 
fing them  close  together,  but  without  bruising,  and 
they  retain  smell  and  colour  fresh  a  year.      Bacon. 

4.  To  fid  by  being  put  into  any  thing. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  oil  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Stuffs  out  lvte  vacant  garments  with  his  form. 

Sliakspeare. 
With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode.  Dryden. 

Officious  Baucis  lays 
Two  cushions,  stuff 'd  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise. 

Dryden. 


Abed 
The  stuffing  leaves,  with  hides  of  bears  o'erspread. 

D'-yden. 

.  To  swell  out  by  putting  something  in. 

1  will  be  the  man  that  shall  make  you  great. 

I  cannot  perceive  how,  unless  you  give  me  your 
doublet,  and  stuff  tnt  out  with  straw.     Shakspeare. 

The  gods  for  sin 
Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stuff  thy  skin    Dryd. 

6.  To  fill  with  something  improper  or  su- 
perfluous. 

It  is  not  usual  among  the  best  patterns  to  stuff 
the  report  of  particular  lives  with  matter  of  public 
record.  Wotton. 

Those  accusations  are  stuffed  with  odious  gene- 
rals, that  the  proofs  seldom  make  good.  Clarendon. 

For  thee  I  dim  these  eyes,  and  stuff  this  head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read.        Pope. 

7.  To  obstruct  the  organs  of  scent  or  re- 
spiration. 

These  gloves  the  count  sent  me;  they  are  an  ex- 
cellent perfume. 1  am  slufft,  cousin,  I  cannot 

smell.  Sliakspeare. 

8.  To  fill  meat  with  something  of  high 
relish. 

She  went  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit.  Shakspeare. 
He  aim'd  at  all,  yet  never  could  excel 
In  any  thing  but  stuffing  of  his  veal.  King. 

9.  To  form  by  stuffing. 

An  eastern  king  put  a  judge  to  death  for  an  ini- 
quitous sentence,  and  ordered  his  hide  to  be  stuff  d 
into  a  cushion,  and  placed  upon  the  tribunal.  Swift 

To  Stuff,  stuff,  v.  n.  To  feed  glutton- 
ously. 

Wedg'd  in  a  spacious  elbow-chair, 
And  on  her  plate  a  treble  share, 
As  if  she  ne'er  could  have  enough, 
Taught  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stuff.         Sioift- 

Stu'ffing,  stuffing.41"  n.  s.  [from  stuff.] 

1.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  filled. 

Rome  was  a  farrago  out  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions; and  Greece,  though  one  monarchy  under 
Alexander,  yet  the  people,  that  were  the  stuffing 
and  materials  thereof,  existed  before.  Hale. 

2.  Relishing  ingredients  put  into  meat. 

Arrach  leaves  are  very  good  in  pottage  and  stuf- 
fings. Mortimer. 

Stuke  or  Stuck,  stook.  n.  s.  [stuc,  Fr. 
stucco,  Ital.J  A  composition  of  lime  and 
marble,  powdered  very  fine,  commonly 
called  plaster  of  Paris,  with  which 
figures  and  other  ornaments  resembling 
sculpture  are  made.   See  Stucco. 

Bailey. 

S tulm,  stulm.  n.  s.  A  shaft  to  draw  water 
out  of  a  mine.  Bailey. 

Stulti'loquence,  stul-til'16-kwense.513 
n.  s.  [stultus  and  loquentiat  Lat.]  Fool- 
ish talk.  Bid. 

Stum,  stum,  n.  s.  [sfw/n,  Swedish;  sup- 
posed to  be  contracted  from  mustum, 
Latin.] 

1.  Wine  yet  unfermented;  must. 

An  unctuous  clammy  vapour,  that  arises  from  the 
stum  of  grapes  when  they  lie  mashed  in  the  vat,  puts 
out  a  light  when  dipped  into  it.  Mdison. 

2.  New  wine  used  to  raise  fermentation  in 
dead  and  vapid  wines. 

Let  our  wines  without  mixture  or  stum  be  all  fine, 
Or  call  up  the  master,  and  break  bis  dull  noddle. 

Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Wine  revived  by  a  new  fermentation. 

Drink  ev'ry  letter  on  't  in  stum, 
And  make  it  brisk  champaigne  become.    Hudibras. 
To  Stum,  stum.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
renew  wine  by  mixing  fresh   wine  and 
raising  a  new  fermentation 


Vapid  wines  are  put  upon  the  lees  of  noble  wines 
to  give  them  spirit,  and  we  slum  our  wines  to  renew 
their  spirits.  Floyer. 

To  STU'MBLE,  stum'bl.408  v.  n.  [This 
word  Junius  derives  from  slum/i,  and 
says  the  original  meaning  is  to  strike, 
or  tri/i,  against  a  stumfi.  I  rather  think 
it  comes  from  tumble.] 

1.  To  trip  in  walking. 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run; 
But  she'll  not  stumble.  Shakspeare. 

A  headstall  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from 
stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst.  Shakspeare. 

As  we  pae'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Glo'ster  stumbled;  and  in  falling 
Struck  me,  that  sought  to  stay  him,  overboard. 

Shakspeare. 

The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness;  they  know 
not  at  what  they  slumbi"..  Proverbs. 

Cover'd  o'er  with  blood, 
Which  from  the  patriot's  breast  in  torrents  flow'd, 
He  faints;  his  steed  no  longer  bears  the  rein, 
But  stumbles  o'er  the  heap  bis  hand  had  slain.  Prior. 

2.  To  si;p;  to  err;  to  slide  into  crimes  or 
blunders. 

He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light, 
and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him. 

1  John. 
This  my  day  of  grace 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste; 
But  hard  be  harden'd,  blind  be  blinded  more, 
That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fail    Milton. 

3.  To  strike  -against  ov  ch  nice  ;  to  light  on 
by  chance:  witli  u/i  n. 

This  extreme  dealing  had  driven  her  to  put  herself 
with  a  great  lady  of  that  country,  by  which  occasion 
she  had  stumbled  upon  such  mischances  as  were  little 
for  the  honour  of  her  or  her  family.  Sidney. 

What  man  art  thou,  that  thus  bescreen'd  in  night 
So  stumldest  on  my  counsel?  Shakspeare. 

A  mouse,  bred  in  a  chest,  dropped  out  over  the 
side,  and  stumbled  upon  a  delicious  morsel. 

V  Estrange. 

Ovid  stumbled,  by  some  inadvertency,  upon  Livia 
in  a  batb.  Dryden. 

Many  of  the  greatest  inventions  have  been  acci- 
dentally stumbled  uponby  men  busy  and  inquisitive. 

Ray. 

Write  down  p  and  6,  and  make  signs  to  him  to 
endeavour  to  pronounce  them,  and  guide  him  by 
shewing  him  the  motion  of  your  own  lips;  by  which 
he  will,  with  a  little  endeavour,  stumble  upon  one 
of  them.  Holder. 

To  Stu'mble,  stum'bl.  v.  a. 

1.  To  obstruct  in  progress;  to  make  to 
trip  or  stop. 

2.  To  make  to  boggle;  to  offend. 

Such  terms  amus'd  them  all, 
And  stumbled  many.  Milton, 

If  one  illiterate  man  was  stumbled,  'twas  likely 
others  of  his  form  would  be  so  too.  Fell. 

One  thing  more  stumbles  me  in  the  very  founda- 
tion of  this  hypothesis.  Locke. 

Stu'mble,  stum'bl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  trip  in  walking. 

2.  A  blunder;  a  failure. 

One  stumble  is  enough  to  deface  the  character  of 
an  honourable  life.  L'Estrange. 

Stu'mbler,  sttim'bl-ur.98  n.  s.  [trom 
stumble.]  One  that  stumbles. 

Be  sweet  to  all:  is  thy  complexion  sour? 
Then  keep  such  company,  make  them  thy  allay; 

Get  a  sharp  wife,  a  servant  that  will  low'r: 
A  stumbler  stumbles  least  in  rugged  way.    Herbert. 

Stu'mblingblock,  stum'bling-blok.410  > 
Stu'mbi.ingstone,  stnm'bling-stonc.     3 
n.  s.   [from  stumbled]  Cause  of  stum- 
bling; cause  of  errour;  cause  of  offence 
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We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a 
slumblingblock,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness. 

1  Corinthians- 
Shakspeare  is  a  stumblingblock  to  these  rigid  cri- 
tic ks.  Spectator. 
This  stumblingstone  we  hope  to  take  away. 

Burnet. 

STUMP,  stump,  n.  s.   [stumpe,   Danish; 

stompe,  Dutch;    stompen,   Dan   to  lop.] 

The  part  of  any   solid  body    remaining 

after  the  rest  is  taken  away. 

He  struck  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  sting 

Of  his  huge  tail  he  quite  in  sunder  cleft: 

Five  joints  thereof  he  hew'd,  and  but  the  stump  him 

left.  Spenser. 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. — Not  while  I 

have  a  stump.  Shakspeare. 

He  through  the  bushes  scrambles; 
A  stump  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace, 
Down  comes  poor  Hob  upon  his  face, 

Amongst  the  briers  and  brambles.  Drayton. 

Who,  'cause  they're  wasted  to  the  stumps, 
Are  represented  best  by  rumps.  Hudihras. 

A  coach-horse  snapt  off  the  end  of  his  finger,  and 
I  dressed  the  stump  with  common  digestive. 

Wiseman. 

A  poor  ass  now  wore  out  to  the  stumps,  fell  down 

under  his  load.  VEstrange. 

Against  a  stump  his  tusks  the  monster  grinds, 

And  in  the  sharpen'd  edge  new  vigour  finds.  Dryd. 

A  tongue  might  have  some  resemblance  to  the 

stump  of  a  feather.  Grew. 

Worn  to  the  stump  in  the  service  of  the  maids, 

'tis  thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to  kindle  a 

fire.  Swift. 

Stu'mpv,    stump'e.   adj.    [from  stump.'] 

Full  of  stumps;  hard;   stiff;  strong.  A 

bad  word. 

They  burn  the  stubble,  which,  being  so  stumpy, 
they  seldom  plow  in.  Mortimer. 

To  Stun,  stun.  v.  a.  [rtunan,   Sax.  jer- 
cun,  noise.] 

1 .  To  confound  or  dizzy  with  noise. 

An  universal  hubbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confus'd, 
Assaults  his  ear.  Milton. 

Still  shall  I  hear,  and  never  quit  the  score, 
Stunn,d  with  hoarse  Codrus'  Theseid  o'er  and  o'er? 

Dryden. 

Too  strong  a  noise  stuns  the  ear,  and  one  too 
weak  does  not  act  upon  the  organ.  Cheyne. 

So  Alma,  wearied  of  being  great, 
And  nodding  in  her  chair  of  state, 
Stunn'd  and  worn  out  with  endless  chat 
Of  Will  did  this,  and  Nan  said  that.  Prior. 

Shouts  as  thunder  loud  afflict  the  air, 
And  stun  the  birds  releas'd.  Prior. 

The  Britons,  once  a  savage  kind, 
Descendants  of  the  barbarous  Huns, 
With  limbs  robust,  and  voice  that  stuns, 
You  taught  to  modulate  their  tongues, 
And  speak  without  the  help  of  lungs.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  senseless  or  dizzy  with  a  blow. 

One  hung  a  pole-ax  al  his  saddle-bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe.        Dryden- 
Stung,  stung.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
sting 

To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love: 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.  Shakspeare- 

With  envy  stung,  they  view  each  other's  deeds ; 
The  fragrant  work  with  diligence  proceeds.  Dryden. 
Stunk,  stungk.  The  preterit  of  stink. 
To  Stunt,  stunt,  v.  a.  [stunta,  Islandick.] 
To  hinder  from  growth. 

Though  this  usage  stunted  the  girl  in  her  growth, 
it  gave  her  a  hardy  constitution;  she  had  life  and 
spirit.  Jlrbulhnot- 

There  he  stopt  short,  nor  since  has  writ  a  tittle, 
But  has  the  wit  to  make  the  most  of  little; 
Like  stunted  hide-bound  trees,  that  just  have  got 
Sufficient  sap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot.  Pope. 


The  tree 
Grew  scrubby,  dried  a  top,  and  stunted; 
And  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  it.       Swift. 
Stupe,  stupe,  n.  s.  [stupa,  Latin;]   Cloth 
or  flax  dipped   in  warm   medicaments, 
and  applied  to  a  hurt  or  sore. 

A  fomentation  was  by  some  pretender  to  surgery 

applied  with  coarse  woollen  stupes,  one  of  which  was 

bound  upon  his  leg.  Wiseman. 

To  Stupe,  stupe,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  foment;  to  dress  with  stupes. 

The  escar  divide,  and  stupe  the  part  affected  with 
wine.  Wiseman. 

Stupefa'ction,  stu-pe-fak'shun.  n.  s.  [stu- 
pefaction, Fr.  stupefuctus,  Latin.]  In- 
sensibility; dulness;  stupidity;  sluggish- 
ness of  mind;  heavy  folly. 

All  resistance  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  brings 
a  hardness  and  stupefaction  upon  it.  South. 

She  sent  to  ev'rj  child 
Firm  impudence,  or  stupefaction  mild; 
And  straight  succeeded,  leaving  shame  no  room, 
Cibberian  forehead,  or  Cimmerian  gloom.       Pope. 
Stupefa'otive,  stu-pe-fak'tlv.  adj.  [from 
stupef actus, Latin;  stufiefactif,  French.] 
Causing  insensibility;  dulling;  obstruct- 
ing the  senses;  narcotick;  opiate. 

It  is  a  gentle  fomentation,  and  hath  a  very  little 
mixture  of  some  stupefactive.  Bacon. 

Opium  hath  a  stupefactive  part,  and  a  heating 
part;  the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  a  heat  Bacon. 
Stupe'ndous,  stu-pen'dus.  adj.  [stupen- 
dus,  Lat.]   Wonderful;   amazing;  asto- 
nishing. 

All  those  stupendous  acts  deservedly  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  history  excellently  written  in  Latin  by  a 
learned  prelate  Clarendon. 

Great  joy  was  at  their  meeting,  and  at  sight 
Of  that  stupendous  bridge  his  joy  increas'd.  Milton. 

Portents  and  prodigies  their  souls  amaz'd; 
But  most  when  this  stupendous  pile  was  rais'd. 

Dryden. 
Mortals,  fly  this  curst  detested  race; 
A  hundred  of  the  same  stupendous  size, 
A  hundred  Cyclops,  live  among  the  hills.  Jlddison. 
Our  numbers  can  scarce  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
vast  quantity  of  systems  in  this  stupendous  piece  of 
architecture.  Cheyne. 

STU'PID,  slu'pld.  adj.  [stupide,  French; 
stupidus.  Latin.] 

1 .  Dull;  wanting  sensibility;  wanting  ap- 
prehension; heavy;  sluggish  of  under- 
standing. 

O  that  men  should  be  so  stupid  grown 
As  to  forsake  the  living  God.  Milton. 

Men,  boys,  and  women,  stupid  with  surprise, 
Where'er  she  passes  fix  their  wond'ring  eyes. 

Dryden. 
If  I  by  chance  succeed, 
Know,  I  am  not  stupid,  or  so  hard, 
Not  to  feel  praise,  or  fame's  deserv'd  reward. 

Dryden. 
With  wild  surprise 
A  moment  stupid,  motionless,  he  stood.     Thomson. 

2.  Performed  without  skill  or  genius. 
Wit,  as  the  chief  of  virtue's  friends, 

Disdains  to  serve  ignoble  ends; 
Observe  what  loads  of  stupid  rhymes 
Oppress  us  in  corrupted  times.  Swift. 

Stupi'dity-  stu-pid'e-ie.  n.  s.  [stupidite, 
French;  stufiiditas,  Latin]  Dulness; 
heaviness  of  mind;  sluggishness  of  un- 
derstanding. 

Shadwel  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 
Who  stands  confirm'd  in  full  stupidity.         Dryden. 
Stu'pidly,  stu'pid-le.  adv.  [from  stupid.] 
r.  With  suspension  or  inactivity  of  under- 
standing. 
That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 


From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain'd 
Stupidly  good.  Milton. 

:.  Dully;  without  apprehension 

On  the  shield  there  were  engraven  maps  of  coun- 
tries, which  Ajax  could  not  comprehend,  but  looked 
on  as  stupidly  as  his  fellow  beast  the  lion.    Dryden. 

Stu'pifieu,  stu'pe-fi-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  stu- 

pify.]  That  which  causes  stupidity. 
To  STU'PIFY,  stu'pe-fi.183  v.  a.  [stupe- 
facto,  Latin;  this  word  should  therefore 
be  spelled  stupefy;  but  the  authorities 
are  against  it.] 

1.  To  make  stupid;  to  deprive  of  sensibi- 
lity; to  dull. 

Those 
Will  slupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile.  Shakspeare. 

Consider  whether  that  method,  used  to  quiet  some 
consciences,  does  not  stupefy  more.   Decay  of  hiety. 

The  fumes  of  his  passion  do  as  really  intoxicate 
his  discerning  faculty,  as  the  fumes  of  drink  discom- 
pose and  stupify  the  brain  of  a  man  overcharged 
with  it.  South. 

Envy,  like  a  cold  poison,  benumbs  and  stupifies; 
and,  conscious  of  its  own  impotence,  folds  its  arms 
in  despair.  Collier. 

2.  To  deprive  of  material  motion. 
It  is  not  malleable;  but  yet  is  not  fluent,  but  slur 

pified.  Bacon. 

Pounce  it  into  the  quicksilver,  and  so  proceed  to 

the  stupefying  Bacon. 

STU' FOR.  stu'por.166^.*.  [Latin;  stupeur, 
French.]  Suspension  or  diminution  of 
sensibility. 

A  puugent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  a 
stupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh,  and  colick,  are 
symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
To  Stu  'prate,   stu'prate.  v.  a.  [stupro, 
Latin.]   To  ravish;  to  violate. 

Stupra'tion,  stu-pra'shun.  n.  s.  [stupra- 
tio,  from  stupro,  Latin.]     Rape;  viola- 
tion. 
Stupration  must  not  be  drawn  into  practice. 

Brown. 
Stu'rdily,  stur'de-le.  adv.  [from  sturdy.'] 

1.  Stoutly;  hardily. 

2.  Obstinately;  resolutely. 
Then  withdraw 

From  Cambridge,  thy  old  nurse:  and,  as  the  rest, 

Here  toughly  chew  and  sturdily  digest 

Th'  immense  vast  volumes  of  our  common  law. 

Donn*. 
Stu'rdiness,  stur'de-nes.  n.  s.  [from  stur- 
dy.] 

1 .  Stoutness;  hardiness. 
Sacrifice  not  his  innocency  to  the  attaining  some 

little  skill  of  bustling  for  himself,  by  his  conversa- 
tion with  vitious  boys,  when  the  chief  use  of  that 
sturdiness,  and  standing  upon  his  own  legs,  is  only 
for  the  preservation  of  his  virtue.  Locke. 

2.  Brutal  strength. 

STU'RDY,  stur'de.  adj.  [estourdi,  Fr.] 

1.  Hardy;  stout;  brutal;  obstinate.  It  is 
always  used  of  men,  with  some  dis- 
agreeable idea  of  coarseness  or  rude- 
ness. 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 
Mortal  so  iturdy  as  to  gainsay.  Hudihras. 

Aw'd  by  that  house,  accustom'd  to  command, 
The  sturdy  kerns  in  due  subjection  stand, 
Nor  bear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand.      Dryden. 

A  sturdy  hardened  sinner  shall  advance  to  (he  ut- 
most pitch  of  impiety  with  less  reluctance  than  he 
took  the  first  steps,  whilst  his  conscience  was  yet 
vigilant  and  tender.  Jitterbury. 

2.  Strong;  forcible. 
The  ill-apparelled  knight  now  had  gotten  the  re 
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putation  of  some  sturdy  lout,  he  had  so  well  de- 
fended himself.  kidney. 

Ne  aught  his  sturdy  strokes  might  stand  before, 
That  high  trees  overthrew,  and  rocks  in  pieces  tore. 

Spenser. 

3.  Stiff;  stout. 

He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contexture,  his  limbs 
rather  sturdy  than  dainty.  Wotton. 

Sturdiest  oaks 
Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts, 
Or  torn  up  sheer.  Milton. 

Stu'rgeon,  stur'jnn.389  n.  s.  [st-^io^  tut  - 
sio,  Lat.J   A  sea  fish. 

It  is  part  of  the  scutellated  bone  of  a  sturgeon, 
being  flat,  of  a  porous  or  cellular  constitution  on 
one  side,  the  cells  being  worn  down  and  smooth  on 
the  other.  Woodward 

Stuhk,  sturk.  n.  s.  [pcypc,  Saxon.]     A 
young  ox  or  heifer.  Bailey.  Thus  they 
are  still  called  in  Scotland. 
To  STUT,  stut.  )    v.  n.  [etut- 

To  STUTTER,  stut'tur.9s£  ten,  to  hin- 
der, Dutch.]  To  speak  with  hesitation; 
to  stammer. 

Divers  stut:  the  cause  is  the  refrigeration  of  the 
tongue,  whereby  it  is  less  apt  to  move;  and  there- 
fore naturals  stut.  Bacon. 
Stu'tter,  stut'tur.98         >       n.    s.   [from 
Stu'tterer,  stut'tur-ur.  $  stut.]  One  that 
speaks  with  hesitation;  a  stammerer. 

Many  stutters  are  very  cholerick,  choler  inducing 
a  dryness  in  the  tongue.  Bacon. 

Sty,  sti.  n.  s.  [pcige,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  cabin  to  keep  hogs  in. 

Tell  Richmond, 
That  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody  boar 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold. 

Shakspeare. 
When  her  hogs  had  miss'd  their  way, 
Th'  untoward  creatures  to  the  sty  I  drove, 
And  whistled  all  the  way.  Gay. 

May  thy  black  pigs  lie  warm  in  little  sty, 
And  have  no  thought  to  grieve  them  till  they  die. 

King. 

2.  Any  place  of  bestial  debauchery. 

They  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty.  Milton. 

With  what  ease 
Might'st  thou  expel  this  monster  from  his  throne, 
Now  made  a  sty.  Milton. 

3.  [I  know  not  how  derived.]  A  humour 
in  the  eyelid. 

To  Sty,  sti.x>.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  shut 
up  in  a  sty. 

Here  you  sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  while  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  th'  island.  Shakspeare. 

To  Sty,  sti.  v.  n.  To  soar;  to  ascend. 

Spenser. 
Sty'gian,  stid'je-an.  adj.  \_stygius,  Latin.] 
Hellish;  infernal;   pertaining  to   Styx, 
one  of  the  poetical  rivers  of  hell. 

At  that  so  sudden  blaze  the  Stygian  throng 
Bent  their  aspect.  Milton. 

Style,  stile,  n.  s.  [stylus,  Latin  ] 
1.  Manner  of  writing  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage. 

Happy 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Shakspeare. 

Their  beauty  I  will  rather  leave  to  poets,  than 
venture  upon  so  tender  and  nice  a  subject  with  my 
severer  style.  More. 

Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true  de- 
finition of  a  stile.  Swift. 

Let  some  lord  but  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  style  refines!  Pope. 
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2.  Manner  of  speaking  appropriate  to 
particular  characters. 

No  style  is  held  for  base,  where  love  well  named 
is.  Sidney. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothach  patiently, 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  make  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance.  Shaksp. 

3.  Mode  of  painting. 

The  great  stile  stands  alone,  and  does  not  re- 
quire, perhaps  does  not  as  well  admit,  any  addition 
from  inferior  beauties.  The  ornamental  stile  also 
possesses  its  own  peculiar  merit;  however,  though 
the  union  of  the  two  may  make  a  sort  of  compo- 
site stile,  yet  that  stile  is  likely  to  be  more  imperfect 
than  either  of  those  which  go  to  its  composition. 

Reynolds. 

4.  It  is  likewise  applied  to  musick. 

5.  Title;  appellation. 

Ford's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  stile: 
thou  shalt  know  him  for  knave  and  cuckold. 

Shakspeare . 

The  king  gave  them  in  his  commission  the  style 
and  appellation  which  belonged  to  them.  Clarendon. 

O  virgin!  or  what  other  name  you  bear 
Above  that  style,  O  more  than  mortal  fair! 
Let  not  an  humble  suppliant  sue  in  vain.     Dryden. 

Propitious  hear  our  pray'r, 
Whether  the  style  of  Titan  please  thee  more, 
Whose  purple  rays  th'  Achaemenes  adore.       Pope. 

6.  Course  of  writing.  Unusual. 

While  his  thoughts  the  ling'ring  day  beguile, 
To  gentle  Arcite  let  us  turn  our  style.  Dryden. 

7.  Style  of  Court,  is  properly  the  prac- 
tice observed  by  any  court  in  its  way  of 
proceeding.  Ayliffc. 

8.  A  pointed  iron  used  anciently  in  writ- 
ing on  tables  of  wax. 

9.  Any  thing  with  a  sharp  point:  as  a  gra- 
ver, the  pin  of  a  dial. 

Placing  two  stiles  or  needles  of  the  same  steel, 
touched  with  the  same  loadstone,  when  one  is  re- 
moved but  half  a  span,  the  other  would  stand  like 
Hercules's  pillars.  Brown. 

10.  The  stalk  which  arises  from  amid  the 
leaves  of  a  flower. 

Style  is  the  middle  prominent  part  of  the  flower 
of  a  plant,  which  adheres  to  the  fruit  or  seed:  'tis 
usually  slender  and  long,  whence  it  has  its  name. 

Quincy. 

The  figure  of  the  flower-leaves,  stamina,  apices, 
stile  and  seed-vessel.  Ray. 

To  Style,  stile,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  call;  to  term;  to  name. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  they  had  no 
mind  should  be  styled  a  knight.  Clarendon. 

Err  not  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thou  call'st  evil,  but  we  style 
The  strife  of  glory.  Milton. 

Fortune's  gifts,  my  actions 

May  stile  their  own  rewards.  Denham. 

Whoever  backs  his  tenets  with  authorities,  thinks 

he  ought  to  carry  the  cause,  and  is  ready  to  stile  it 

impudence  in  any  one  who  shall  stand  out.     Locke. 

His  conduct  might  have  made  him  stiVd 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child.  Sioift. 

Sty'ptiok,  stip'tik.  }  adj.  [rt>»7*jws; 
Sty'ptical,  stip'tik-al.  3  styfitujue,  Fr. 
This  is  usually,  though  erroneously, 
written  stifitick.~\  The  same  as  astrin- 
gent; but  generally  expresses  the  most 
efficacious  sort  of  astringents,  or  those 
which  are  applied  to  stop  hemorrhages. 

Quincy. 

Fruits  of  trees  and  shrubs  contain  phlegm,  oil, 

and  an  essential  salt,  by  which  they  are  sharp, 

sweet,  sour,  or  styptick.  Jlrbuthnot. 

There  is  a  sour  styptick  salt  diffused  through  the 
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earth,  which  passing  a  concoction  in  plants,  be- 
cometh  milder.  Brown. 

From  spirit  of  salt,  carefully  dephlegmed  and  re- 
moved into  lower  glasses,  having  gently  abstracted 
the  whole,  there  remained  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  a  great  quantity  of  a  certain  dry 
and  sliptical  substance,  mostly  of  ayellowish  colour. 

Boyle. 

In  an  effusion  of  blood,  having  dossils  ready  dipt 
in  the  royal  stiptick,  we  applied  them        Wiseman. 

Stypti'city,  stip-tis'e-te.  n.  s.  The  power 
of  stanching  blood. 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  visci- 
dities by  their  stypticity,  and  mix  with  all  animal 
acids.  Floyer. 

To  Sty'thy,  stiTH'e.  v.  a.  [See  Stithy.] 
To  forge  on  an  anvil. 

By  the  forge  that  stylhied  Mars  his  helm, 
I'll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. 

Shakspeare- 
Sua'sible,  swa'se-bl.  adj.  [from  suadeo, 

Lat.]  Easy  to  be  persuaded. 
Sua'sive,   swa'siv.428  adj.  [from  suadeo, 
Latin.]  Having  power  to  persuade. 

It  had  the  passions  in  perfect  subjection;  and 
though  its  command  over  them  was  but  suasive  and 
political,  yet  it  had  the  force  of  coaction,  and  ues- 
potical.  South. 

Sua'sory,  swa'sur-e.*29  613  se7  adj.  [suaso- 
rius,  Latin.]     Having  tendency    to  per- 
suade. 
Sua'vity,  swaVe-te.811  n.  s.  \_suavite,  Fr. 
suavitas,  Latin.] 

1.  Sweetness  to  the  senses. 

She  desired  them  for  rarity,  pulchritude,  and 
suavity.  Brown. 

2.  Sweetness  to  the  mind. 

Sub,  sub,  in  composition,  signifies  a  sub- 
ordinate degree. 
Suba'cid,  sub-as'sid.  adj.  [sub  and  acidus, 
Latin.]   Sour  in  a  small  degree. 

The  juice  of  the  stem  is  like  the  chyle  in  the 
animal  body,  not  sufficiently  concocted  by  circu- 
lation, and  is  commonly  subacid  in  all  plants. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Suba'crid,    siib-ak'krid.    adj.    [_sub    and 
acrid~]     Sharp  and   pungent  in  a  small 
degite. 

The  green  choler  of  a  cow  tasted  sweet,  bitter, 

subaend,  or  a  little  pungent,  and  turned  syrup  of 

violets  green.  Floyer. 

To   Suba'ct,    sub-akt'.   tj.    a.    \_subactus, 

Latin.]  To  reduce;  to  subdue. 

Tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort 
of  air,  but  endeavour  to  subact  it  into  a  more  dense 
body.  Bacon. 

Suba'ction,  sub-ak'shun.  n.  s.  \_subactus, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  reducing  to  any 
state,  as  of  mixing  two  bodies  complete- 
ly, or  beating  any  thing  to  a  very  small 
powder. 

There  are  of  concoction  two  periods:  the  one  as- 
similation, or  absolute  conversion  and  subaction;  the 
other  maturation:  whereof  the  former  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  living  creatures,  in  which  there  is  an 
absolute  conversion  and  assimilation  of  the  nourish- 
ment into  the  body.  Bacon. 
Suba'ltern,  suVal-tern.  adj.  \_subalterne, 
French.]  Inferiour;  subordinate;  that  in 
different  respects  is  both  superiour  and 
inferiour  It  is  used  in  the  army  of  all 
officers  below  a  captain. 

Love's  subalterns,  a  duteous  band, 
Like  watchmen  round  their  chief  appear; 

Each  bad  his  lanthorn  in  his  hand, 
And  Venus,  mask'd,  brought  up  the  rear.       Prior. 
There  had  like  to  have  been  a  duel  between  two 
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subalterns,  upon  a  dispute  which  should  be  governor 
of  Portsmouth.  Addison. 

One,  while  a  subaltern  officer,  was  every  day 
complaining  against  the  pride  of  colonels  toward 
their  officers;  yet,  after  he  received  his  commission 
for  a  regiment,  he  confessed  the  spirit  of  colonel- 
ship  was  coming  fast  upon  him,  and  it  daily  increas- 
ed to  his  death.  Swift. 
This  sort  of  universal  ideas,  which  may  either  be 
considered  as  a  genus  or  species,  is  called  subaltern. 

Watts 

SuBALTE'uNATE,siib-al-ter'nate.arf/.[su^- 

alternus,  Latin.]    Succeeding  by  turns. 

Diet. 

Sub  astri'n  gent,     sub-as-strin'jent.     adj. 

[sub  and  astringent.]     Astringent  in  a 

small  degree. 

Subbe'adle,   sub-be'dl.    n.   s.   [sub  and 

beadle.]   An  under  beadle. 

They  ought  not  to  execute  those  precepts  by  sim- 
ple messengers,  or  subbeadles,  but  in  their  own  per- 
sons. Ayliff'e. 
Subcele'stial,  sub-se-leVtshai.  adj.  [sub 
and  celestial.}  Placed  beneath  the  hea- 
vens. 

Tie  most  refined  glories  of  subcelestial  excellen- 
cies are  but  more  faint  resemblances  of  these. 

Glanville. 

Subchapter,   sub-tshan'tur.   n.  s.   \_sub 

and    chanter;    succentor,   Latin.]      The 

deputy  of  the  precentor  in  a  cathedral 

Subclavian,  sub-kla've-an.  adj.  [sub  and 

clavus,  Latin  J 

Subclavian  is  applied  to  any  thing  under  the  arm- 
pit or  shoulder,  whether  artery,  nerve,  vein,  or  mus- 
cle. Quincy. 
The  liver,  though  seated  on  the  right  side,  yet, 
by  the  subclavian  division,  dotn  equi-distantly  com- 
municate its  activity  unto  either  arm.  Brown. 
The  chyle  first  mixeth  with  the  blood  in  the  sub- 
clavian vein,    and  enters  with  it  into  the  heart, 
where  it  is  very  imperfectly  mixed,  there  being  no 
mechanism  nor  fermentation  to  convert  it  into  blood, 
which  is  effected  by  the  lungs.                 Arbuthnot 
Subconstella'tion,        sub-kon-st^i-la'- 
shun.  n.  s.   [sub  and  constellation.]      A 
subordinate  or  secondary  constellation. 
As  to  the  picture  of  the  seven  stars,  if  thereby 
be  meant  the  Pleiades,  or  subconstellation  upon  the 
back  of  Taurus,  with  what  coogruity  they  are  de- 
scribed, in  a  clear  night  an  ordinary  eye  may  dis- 
cover. Brown- 
Subco'ntrary,  sub-kon'tra-re.  adj.  [sub 
and  contrary.]  Contrary  in  an  inferiour 

degree. 

If  two  particular  propositions  differ  in  quality, 
they  are  subconlraries;  as,  some  vine  is  a  tree;  some 
viue  is  not  a  tree.  These  may  be  both  true  toge- 
ther, but  they  can  never  be  both  false.  Watts. 
Subcontracted,  sub-kon-trak'tdd.  fiart. 
adj.  I  sub  and  contracted.]  Contracted 
after  a  former  contract. 

Your  claim, 
1  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife; 
'Tis  she  is  subconl<  acted  to  this  lord, 
And  I  her  husband  contradict  your  banes.    Shaksp. 
SuBCUTA'NEOus,sub-ku-ta'ne-us.  adj.  [sub 
and  cutaneous.]    Lying  under  the  skin. 
Subde'aoon,  sub-de'k'n.170  n.  «.  [subdia- 
conus,  Latin.] 

In  the  Romish  church  they  have  a  subdeacon,  who 
is  the  deacon's  servant.  Ayliffe. 

Subde'an,  sub-dene',  n.  s.   [subdecanus, 
Latin.]  The  vicegerent  of  a  dean. 

Whenever  the  dean  and  chapter  confirm  any  act, 
that  such  confirmation  may  be  valid,  the  dean  must 
join  in  person,  and  not  in  the  person  of  a  deputy  or 
mbdwn  only.  Ayliffe. 


Subde'cuple,  sub-deVku-pl.  adj.  [sub 
and  decufilus,  Lat.]  Containing  one  part 
of  ten. 

Subderiso'rious,  sub-d£r-e-so're-us.  adj. 
[sub  and  derisor.]  Scoffing  or  ridicul- 
ing with  tenderness  and  delicacy.    Not 

used. 

This  subderisorious  mirth  is  far  from  giving  any 

offence  to  us:  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  condiment  of 

our  conversation.  More. 

Subditi'tious,  sub  de-tish'us.  adj.  [sub- 

dititius,  Latin]  Put  secretly  in  the  place 

of  something  else. 

To  Subdive'rsify,  sub-de-ver'se-fi.  v.  a. 

[sub  and  diversify.]  To  diversify  again 

what  is  already  diversified. 

The  same  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  another 

weaves  it  into  cloth,  another  into  arras;  and  these 

variously  subdiversified  according  to  the  fancy  of 

the  artificer.  Hale. 

To  Subdivide,  sub-de-vide',  v.  a.  [sub- 

diviser,  French,   sub  and  divide.]    To 

divide  a  part  into  yet  more  parts. 

In  the  rise  of  eight,  in  tones,  there  be  two  bee- 
mols,  or  half  notes;  so  as  if  you  divide  the  tones 
equally,  the  eight  is  but  seven  whole  and  equal 
notes;  and  if  you  STibdividc  that  into  half  notes,  as 
in  the  stops  of  a  lute,  it  maketh  the  number  thir- 
teen. Bacon. 

When  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  overthrown,  soon 
after  Antonius  and  Octavianus  brake  and  subdivided. 

Bacon. 

The  glad  father  glories  in  his  child, 
When  he  can  subdivide  a  fraction-         Roscommon. 

When  the  progenies  of  Cham  and  Japhet  swarm- 
ed into  colonies,  and  those  colonies  were  subdivided 
into  many  others,  in  time  their  descendants  lost  the 
primitive  rites  of  divine  worship,  retaining  only  the 
notion  of  one  deity.  Drydeii. 

Subdivision,  sub-de-vizh'un.  n.  s.   [sub- 
division, French;  from  subdivide  ] 
1.  The  act  of  subdividing. 

When  any  of  the  parts  of  any  idea  are  farther 
divided,  in  order  to  a  clear  explication  of  the  whole, 
this  is  called  a  subdivision;  as  when  a  year  is  divid- 
ed into  months,  each  month  into  days,  and  each  day 
into  hours,  which  may  be  farther  subdivided  into 
minutes  and  seconds.  Watts. 

The  parts  distinguished  by  a  second 


2. 

division 

How  can  we  see  such  a  multitude  of  souls  cast 
under  so  many  subdivisions  of  misery,  without  re- 
flecting on  the  absurdity  of  a  government  that  sacri- 
fices the  happiness  of  so  many  reasonable  beings  to 
the  glory  of  one?  Addison. 

In  the  decimal  table  the  subdivisions  of  the  cubit, 
as  span,  palm,  and  digit,  are  deduced  from  the 
shorter  cubit.  Arbuthnot. 

Su'bdolous,  sub'do-lus.803  adj.  [subdotus, 
Latin.]  Cunning;  subtle;  sly. 

To  SuBnu't'E,  sub-duse'.  >  v.  a.  [subduco, 

To  Subdu'ct,  sub-dukt'.  £         subductus, 
Latin.] 

1 .  To  withdraw;  to  take  away. 

Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain; 
Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough.  Milton. 

2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation. 

Take  the  other  operation  of  arithmetick,  subduc- 
tion;  if  out  of  that  supposed  infinite  multitude  of 
antecedent  generations  we  should  subduce  ten,  the 
residue  must  be  less  by  ten  than  it  was  before,  and 
yet  still  the  quotient  must  be  infinite.  Hale. 

Subdu'ction,  sub-duk'shun.  n.  3.  [from 

subduct.] 
1.  The  act  of  taking  away. 

Possibly  the  divine  beneficence  subducting  that 


influence  which  it  communicated  from  the  time  of 
their  first  creation,  thej  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
immortality  till  that  moment  of  the  subduction. 

Hale. 
2.  Arithmetical  subtraction. 

Suppose  we  take  the  other  operation  of  arithme- 
tick, subduction:  if  out  of  that  infinite  multitude 
of  antecedent  generations  we  should  subduct  ten, 
the  residue  must  be  less  by  ten  than  it  was  before 
that  subduction,  and  yet  still  the  quotient  be  infi- 
nite. Hale. 
To  SUBDU'E,  sub-du'.  v.  a.  [from  subdo, 
or  subjugo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  crush;  to  oppress;  to  sink;  to  over- 
power. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Shakspeare. 

Them  that  rose  up  against  me  hast  thou  subdued 
under  me.  2  Samuel. 

If  aught  were  worthy  to  subdue 
The  soul  of  man.  Milton. 

2.  To  conquer;  to  reduce  under  a  new  do- 
minion. 

Be  fruitful  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it. 

Genesis. 

Augustus  Caesar  subdued  Egypt  to  the  Roman 
empire.  Peacham. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils.  Milton. 

The  Romans  made  those  times  the  standard  of 
their  wit,  when  they  subdued  the  world.  Sprat. 

3.  To  tame;  to  subact;  to  break. 

Nor  is  't  unwholesome  to  subdue  the  land 
By  often  exercise;  and  where  before 
You  broke  the  earth,  again  to  plow.  May. 

Subdu'ement,  sub-du'm£nt.  n.  s.  [from 
subdue."]  Conquest.  Not  used,  nor  wor- 
thy to  be  used. 

I  have  seen  thee, 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed 
Bravely  despising  forfeits  and  subduements.  Shaksp. 
Subdu'er,  sub-du'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  sub- 
due.] Conqueror;  tamer. 

Great  god  of  might,  that  reigneth  in  the  mind, 
And  all  the  body  to  thy  hest  dost  frame; 
Victor  of  gods,  subduer  of  mankind, 
That  dost  the  lion  and  fell  tiger  tame, 
Who  can  express  the  glory  of  thy  might?    Spenser, 

Their  curious  eye 
Discerns  their  great  subduer^s  awful  mien 
And  corresponding  features  fair.  Philips. 

Figs  are  great  subduers  of  acrimony,  useful  in 
hoarseness  and  coughs,  and  extremely  emollient. 

Arbuthnot. 

Su'bduple,  sub'du-pl.406  ?      adj. 

Subdu'plicate,  sub-du'ple-kate.  }   [sub- 

du/ile,  French;  sub  and  dufilus,  Latin.l 

Containing  one  part  of  two. 

As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  doth  abate  half  of 
that  heaviness  which  the  weight  hath  in  itself,  and 
cause  the  power  to  be  in  a  subduple  proportion  unto 
it,  so  two  of  them  do  abate  half  of  that  which  re- 
mains, and  cause  a  subquadruple  proportion,  and 
three  a  subsextuple.  Wilkins. 

The  motion,  generated  by  the  forces  in  the  whole 
passage  of  the  body  or  thing  through  that  space, 
shall  be  in  a  subduplicate  proportion  of  the  forces. 

Newton. 
Subja'cent,  sub-ja's£nt.  adj.   [subjacens, 
Lat.]  Lying  under. 

The  superficial  parts  of  mountains  are  washed 

away  by  rains,  and  borne  down  upon  the  subjacent 

plains.  Woodward. 

To  SUBJE'CT,  sub-jekt'.  v.  a.  [subjec- 

tus,  Lat.] 
1 .  To  put  under. 

The  angel 
Led  (hem  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain.  Milton 
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The  medal  bears  each  form  and  name : 
In  one  short  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emp'rors,  heroes,  sages,  beauties  lie.     Pope. 

2.  To  reduce  to  submission;  to  make  sub- 
ordinate; to  make  submissive. 

Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  diminished  name 
Shall  lose  of  lustre,  by  subjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  expericnc'd  age       Dryden. 

3.  To  enslave;  to  make  obnoxious. 

I  live  on  bread  like  you,  feel  want  like  you, 
Taste  grief,  need  friends,  like  you;  subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me  I  am  a  king?     Shakspeare. 

I  see  thee,  in  that  fatal  hour, 
Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  pow'r, 
Led  hence  a  slave.  Dryden 

The  blind  will  always  be  led  by  those  that  see. 
or  fall  into  the  ditch;  and  he  is  the  most  subjected, 
the  most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his  understanding. 

Locke. 

4.  To  expose;  to  make  liable. 

If  the  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the  person  to  all 
the  inconveniencies  of  an  erroneous  circulation. 

Arbuthnot. 

5.  To  submit;  to  make  accountable. 

God  is  not  bound  to  subject  his  ways  of  operation 
to  the  scrutiny  of  our  thoughts,  and  confine  himself 
to  do  nothing  but  what  we  must  comprehend.  Locke. 

6.  To  make  subservient. 

He  subjected  to  man's  service  angel  wings.  Milton. 
Su'bject,  sub'jekt.  adj.  [subjtctu&>  Lat.J 

1.  Placed  or  situate  under. 

Th'  eastern  tower, 
Whose  height  commands,  as  subject,  all  the  vale 
To  see  the  fight.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Living  under  the  dominion  of  another. 

Esau  was  never  subject  to  Jacob,  but  founded  a 
distinct  people  and  government,  and  was  himself 
prince  over  them.  Locke. 

Christ,  since  bis  incarnation,  has  been  subject  to 
the  Father;  and  will  be  so  also  in  his  human  capa- 
city, after  he  has  delivered  up  his  mediatorial  king- 
dom. Water  land. 

3.  Exposed;  liable;  obnoxious. 

Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds; 
And  he  the  noble  image  of  my  youth 
Is  overspread  with  them.  Shakspeare. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay, 
And  when  fate  summons  mjnarchs  must  obey. 

Dryden. 

4.  Being  that  on  which  any  action  operates, 
whether  intellectual  or  material. 

I  enter  into  the  subject  matter  of  my  discourse . 

Dryden. 

Su'bject,  sub'jekt.492  n.  s.  [sujet,  Fr.J 

1.  One  who  lives  under  the  dominion  of 
another:  opposed  to  governour. 

Every  subjects  duty  is  the  king's, 
But  every  subjecVs  soul  is  his  own.  Shakspeare. 

Never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king, 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject.     Shakspeare. 

Those  I  call  subjects  which  are  governed  by  the 
ordinary  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  sovereign. 

Davies. 

We  must  understand  and  confess  a  king  to  be  a 
father,  a  subject  to  be  a  son ;  and  therefore  honour 
to  be  by  nature  most  due  from  the  natural  subject 
to  the  natural  king.  Holyday. 

The  subject  must  obey  his  prince,  because  God 
commands  it,  human  laws  require  it  Swift. 

Were  subjects  so  but  only  by  their  choice, 
And  not  from  birth  did  fore'd  dominion  take, 
Our  prince  alone  would  have  the  publick  voice. 

Dryden 

Heroick  kings,  whose  high  perfections  have  made 
them  awful  to  their  subjects,  can  struggle  with  and 
subdue  the  corruption  of  the  times.  Davenant. 

2.  That  on  which   any  operation,  either 
mental  or  material,  is  performed. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gam  th<-  timely  inn,  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch.  Shakspeare. 


This  subject  for  heroick  song  pleased  me.  Milton. 

Here  he  would  have  us  fix  our  thoughts;  nor  are 
they  too  dry  a  subject  for  our  contemplation. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

I  will  not  venture  on  so  nice  a  subject  with  my 
severer  style.  More. 

Make  choice  of  a  subject  beautiful  and  noble, 
which,  being  capable  of  all  the  graces  that  colours 
and  elegance  of  design  can  give,  shall  afford  a  per- 
fect art  an  ample  field  of  matter  wherein  to  expa- 
tiate. Dryden 

The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  concerning 
which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied.  Watts. 

My  real  design  is,  that  of  publishing  your  praises 
to  the  world;  not  upon  the  subject  of  your  noble 
birth.  Swift. 

3.  That  in  which  any  thing  inheres  or  ex- 
ists 

Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness,  as  it  ap- 
pears well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects,  in 
whom  it  reigns,  children,  women,  old  folks,  sick 
folks.  Bacon. 

4.  [In  grammar."]  The  nominative  case  to 
a  verb  is  called  by  grammarians  the 
subject  of  the  verb.  Clarke. 

Subje'ction,  sub-jek'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
subject."] 

1.  The  act  of  subduing. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  subjection 
of  the  rebels,  enquiry  was  made  who  there  were 
that,  fighting  against  the  king,  had  saved  themselves 
by  flight.  Hale. 

2.  [soujettion,  French.]  The  state  of  being 
under  government. 

Because  the  subjection  of  the  body  to  the  will  is 
by  natural  necessity,  the  subjection  of  the  will  unto 
God  voluntary,  we  therefore  stand  in  need  of  direc- 
tion after  what  sort  our  wills  and  desires  may  be 
rightly  conformed  to  his.  Hooker. 

How  hard  is  it  now  for  him  to  frame  himself  to 
subjection,  that  having  once  set  before  his  eyes  the 
hope  of  a  kingdom,  hath  found  encouragement. 

Spenser. 

Both  in  subjection  now  to  sensual  appetite. 

Milton. 

Subje'ctive,  sub-jek'tlv.  adj.  [from  sub- 
ject.'] Relating  not  to  the  object,  but  the 
subject. 

Certainty,  according  to  the  schools,  is  distinguish- 
ed into  objective  and  subjective:  objective  is  when 
the  proposition  is  certainly  true  in  itself;  and  sub- 
jective, when  we  are  certain  of  the  truth  of  it. 

Watts. 

Subingre'ssion,  sub-in-gresh'un.  n.  s. 
[sub  and  ingressus,  Latin.]  Secret  en- 
trance. 

The  pressure  of  the  ambient  air  is  strengthened 
upon  the  accession  of  the  air  sucked  out;  which 
forceth  the  neighbouring  air  to  a  violent  subingres- 
sion  of  its  paits.  Boyle. 

To  Subjoi'n,  sub-join',  v.  a.  [sub  and 
joindre,  Fr.  subjungo,  Lat.]  To  add  at 
the  end;  to  add  afterward. 

He  makes  an  excuse  from  ignorance,  the  only 
thing  that  could  take  away  the  fault;  namely,  that 
he  knew  not  that  he  was  the  high-priest,  and  sub- 
joins a  reason.  South. 
Subita'neous,      sub-e-ta'ne-us.314       adj. 

[subitaveus,  Lat.]   Sudden;  hasty. 
To    SU  BJUGATE,    sub'ju-gate.    v.  a. 
[subjugutr.  Fr   subjugo,  Lat.]  To  con- 
quer; to  subdue;  to  bring  under  domi- 
nion by  force. 

O  fav'rite  virgin,  that  hast  warm'd  the  breast 
Whose  sov'reign  dictates  subjugate  the  east!  Prior. 
He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  him  his  vassal. 

Bafcer. 
Subjuga'tion,  sub-ju-ga'shnn.  ?i.  s.  [from 
subjugate.]  The  act  of  subduing. 
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This  was  the  condition  of  the  learned  part  of  the 
world,  after  their  subjugation  by  the  Turks.  Hale- 
SUlUU'NCTiON,  sub-jung'shnn.  n.  ». 
[from  subjungo,  Latin.]  The  slate  of 
being  subjoined;  t:>e  act  of  subjoining. 
The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  different  forma- 
tion; and  in  dependence  upon,  or  subjunciion  to, 
some  other  verb.  Clarke. 

Subju'nctive,   sub-jung'tiv.   adj.    [sub- 
junctivus,  Lat.  subjunctif,  Fr.] 

1.  Subjoined  to  something  else. 

2.  In  grammar. 

The  verb  undergoes  a  different  formation  to  sig- 
nify the  same  intentions  as  the  indicali\e,  jet  not 
absolutely,  but  relatively  to  some  other  verb,  which 
is  called  the  subjunctive  mood.  Clarke. 

Sublapsa'rian,  suh-lap-sa're  an.    )      ,. 
Subla'psary,  sub-tap'vl-ic.  \  ad]\ 

[sub  and  lapsus,  Latin.]   Done  after  the 
fall  of  mai>. 

Tiie  decree  of  reprobation,  according  to  the  sub- 
lapsarian  doctrine,  being  nothing  else  but  a  mere 
pretention  or  non-election  of  some  persons  whom 
God  left  as  he  found,  involved  in  the  guilt  qf  the 
first  Adam's  transgression,  without  any  actual  per- 
sonal sin  of  their  own,  when  he  withdrew  some  others 
as  guilty  as  they.  Hammond. 

Subla'tion,  sub-la'shun.    n.  s.    [sublatio, 

Latin.]  The  act  of  taking  away. 
Subleva'tion,  sitb-le-va'shun.  n.s.  \sub- 

levo,  Latin  ]     The    act  of  raising   on 

high. 
Subli'mable,    sub-li'ma-bl.    adj.    [from 

sublime.]  Possible  to  be  sublimed". 
Subli'mableness,    sub-li'ma-bl-n^s.  n.s. 

[from  sublimable.]  Quality  of  admitting 

sublimation. 
He  obtained  another  concrete  as  to  taste  and 

smell,  and  easy  sublimableness,  as  common  salt  ar- 

moniack.  Boyle. 

To  Su'blimate,  sub'le-mate.91  -v.  a.  [from 

sublime.] 

1 .  To  raise  by  the  force  of  chymical  fire. 

2.  To  exalt;  to  heighten;  to  elevate. 

And  as  his  actions  rose,  so  raise  they  still  their 
vein 
In  words,  whose  weight  best  suits  a  sublimated  strain. 

Drayton. 
Not  only  the  gross  and  illiterate  souls,  but  the 
most  aerial  and  sublimated,  are  rather  the  more  pro- 
per fuel  for  an  immaterial  fire.  Decay  of  Piety. 
The  precepts  of  Christianity  are  so  excellent  and 
refin'd,  and  so  apt  to  cleanse  and  sublimate  the  more 
gross  and  corrupt,  as  shews  flesh  and  blood  never 
revealed  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Su'blimate,    sub'ie-mat.91    n.  s.    [from 

sublime.] 
1 .  Any  thing  raised  by  fiie  in  the  retort. 
Enquire  the  manner  of  subliming,  and  what  me- 
tals endure  subliming,  and  what  body  the  sho'itKnte 
makes.  baccn. 

2    Quicksilver  raised  in  the  retort. 
Su  BLiMATE,  sub'le-mate.  adj.   Raised  by 
fire  in  the  vessel. 

The  particles  of  mercury,  uniting  w'th  the  acid 
particles  of  spirit  of  salt,  compose  mercary  subli- 
mate; and,  with  the  particles  of  sulphur,  cinnabar. 

Newton. 
Sublima'tion,  sub-le-nia'shnn.  n.  s.  [sub- 
limation, Fr.  from  sublimate] 
I.  A  chymical  operation  wnich  raises  bo- 
dies in  the  vessel  by  the  force  of  fire. 

Sublimation  differs  very  little  from  distillation, 
excepting  that  in  distillation  only  the  fluid  parts  of 
bodies  arc  raised,  but  in  this  the  solid  ami  dry;  and 
that  the  matter  to  be  distiii.di.iav  be  either  solid  or 
fluid,  but  sublimation  is  only  concerned  about  solid 
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substances.  There  is  also  another  difference,  namely, 
that  rarefaction,  which  is  of  very  great  use  in  distil- 
lation, has  hardly  any  room  in  sublimation;  for  the 
substances  which  are  to  be  sublimed,  beiug  solid,  are 
incapable  of  rarefaction ;  and  so  it  is  only  impulse 
that  can  raise  them.  Quincy. 

Separation  is  wrought  by  weight,  as  in  the  settle- 
ment of  liquors,  by  heat,  by  precipitation,  or  subli- 
mation; that  is,  a  calling  of  the  several  parts  up  or 
down,  which  is  a  kind  of  attraction.  Bacon. 

Since  oil  of  sulphur  per  campanum  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  oil  of  vitriol,  may  it  not  be  inferred 
that  sulphur  is  a  mixture  of  volatile  and  fixed  parts, 
so  strongly  cohering  by  attraction,  as  to  ascend  to- 
gether by  sublimation?  Newton. 
2.  Exaltation;  elevation;  act  of  heighten- 
ing or  improving. 

She  turns 
Bodies  to  spirits,  by  sublimation  strange.       Davies. 

Shall  he  pretend  to  religious  attainments,  who  is 
defective  and  short  in  moral,  which  are  but  the  ru- 
diments and  first  draught  of  religion,  as  religion  is 
the  perfection,  refinement,  and  sublimation  of  mo- 
rality. South. 
SUBLI'ME,  sub-blime'.  adj.  [sublimis, 
Latin.] 

1.  High  in  place;  exalted  aloft. 

They  sum'd  their  pens,  and  soaring  th'  air  sublime 
With  clang  despis'd  the  ground.  Milton. 

Sublime  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd, 
And  dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward.     Dryden. 

2.  High  in  excellence;  exalted  by  nature. 

My  earthly  strained  to  the  height 
In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime.  Milton. 

Can  it  be,  that  souls  sublime, 
Return  to  visit  our  terrestrial  clime? 
And  that  the  gen'rous  mind,  releas'd  by  death, 
Can  cover  lazy  limbs?  Dryden. 

3.  High  in  style  or  sentiment;  lofty; 
grand. 

Easy  in  stile  thy  work,  in  sense  sublime.     Prior. 

4.  Elevated  by  joy. 

All  yet  left  of  that  revolted  rout, 
Heav'n-fall'n,  in  station  stood  or  just  array, 
Sublime  with  expectation.  Milton. 

Their  hearts  were  jocund  and  sublime, 
Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine.  Milton. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien;  elevated  in  manner. 

He  was  sublime,  and  almost  tumorous  in  his  looks 
and  gestures.  Wotton. 

His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declar'd 
Absolute  rule.  Milton. 

Subli'me,  sub-blime'.  n.  s.  The  grand  or 
lofty  style.  The  sublime  is  a  gallicism, 
but  now  naturalized. 

Longinus  strengthens  all  his  laws, 
And  is  himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws.      Pope. 

The  sublime  rises  from  the  nobleness  of  thoughts, 

the  magnificence  of  the  words,  or  the  harmonious 

and  lively  turn  of  the  phrase;  the  perfect  sublime 

arises  from  all  three  together.  Jlddison. 

To  Suhli'me,  sub-blime'.  v.  a.  [sublimer, 

French;  from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  raise  by  a  chymical  fire. 

Study  our  manuscripts,  those  myriads 
Of  letters,  which  have  past  'twixt  thee  and  me: 
Thence  write  our  annals,  and  in  them  lessons  be 
To  all,  whom  love's  subliming  fire  invades.  Donne. 

2.  To  raise  on  high. 

Although  thy  trunk  be  neither  large  nor  strong, 
Nor  can  thy  head,  not  help'd,  itself  sublime, 
Yet,  like  a  serpent,  a  tall  tree  can  climb.  Dcnham. 

3.  To  exalt;  to  heighten;  to  improve. 

Flow'rs,  and  then  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  svblim'd, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire.  Milton. 

The  fancies  of  most  are  moved  by  the  inward 
springs  of  the  corporeal  machine,  which,  even  in  the 
most  sublimed  intellectuals,  is  dangerously  influen- 
tial. Glanville. 

Art,  being  strengthened   by  the  knowledge  of 


things,  may  pass  into  nature  by  slow  degrees,  and  so 
be  sublimed  into  a  pure  genius,  which  is  capable  of 
distinguishing  betwixt  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
that  which  is  low  in  her.  Dryden 

Meanly  they  seek  the  blessing  to  confine, 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  part  to  shine; 
Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes, 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes.        Pope. 

To  Subli'me,  sub-blime'.  v.  n.  To  rise 
in  the  chymical  vessel  by  the  force  of 
fire. 

The  particles  of  sal  ammoniack  in  sublimation 

carry  up  the  particles  of  antimony,  which  will  not 

sublime  alone.  Newton. 

This  salt  is  fixed  in  a  gentle  fire,  and  sublimes  in 

a  great  one.  Jlrbuthnol. 

Subli'mely,    sub-blime'le.     adv.    [from 

sublime  ]    Loftily;  grai.dly. 

In  English  lays,  and  all  sublimely  great, 
Tby  Homer  charms  with  all  his  ancient  heat. 

Parnell. 
Fustian  's  so  sublimely  bad ; 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad.  Pope. 

Subli'meness,  sub-blime'n£s.  n.  s.  [sub- 
limitas,  Lat.]  The  same  as  sublimity. 

Subli'mity,  sub-blim'e-te.  n.  s.  [from 
sublime;  sublimite,  French;  sublimitas, 
Latin.] 

1    Height  of  place;  local  elevation. 

2.  Height  of  nature;  excellence. 

As  religion  looketh  upon  him  who  in  majesty  and 
power  is  infinite,  as  we  ought  we  account  not  of  it, 
unless  we  esteem  it  even  according  to  that  very 
height  of  excellency  which  our  hearts  conceive, 
when  divine  sublimity  itself  is  rightly  considered 

Hooker. 

In  respect  of  God's  incomprehensible  sublimity 
and  purity,  this  is  also  true,  that  God  is  neither 
a  mind  nor  a  spirit  like  other  spirits,  nor  a  light 
such  as  can  be  discerned.  Raleigh. 

3.  Loftiness  of  style  or  sentiment. 

Milton's  distinguishing  excellence  lies  in  the  sub- 
limity of  his  thoughts,  in  the  greatness  of  which  he 
triumphs  over  all  the  poets,  modern  and  ancient, 
Homer  only  excepted.  Jlddison. 

Sublingual,  sub-ling'gwal.  adj.  [sublin- 
gual, French;  sub  and  lingua,  Latin.] 
Placed  under  the  tongue. 

Those  subliming  humours  should  be  intercepted, 
before  they  mount  to  the  head,  by  sublingual  pills. 

Harvey. 

Sublu'nar,  sub-lu'nar.  £  adj.    [sub- 

Su'blunary,  sub'lu-nar-e."03  ^  lunaire,Fr. 

sub  and  luna,  Latin.]     Situate  beneath 

the  moon;    earthly;   terrestrial;  of  this 

world. 

Dull  sublunary  lovers!  love, 
Whose  soul  is  sense,  cannot  admit 

Of  absence,  'cause  it  doth  remove 
The  thing  which  elemented  it.  Donne. 

Night  measur'd,  with  her  shadowy  cone, 
Halfway  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault.    Milton. 

Through  seas  of  knowledge  we  our  course  ad- 
vance, 
Discov'ring  still  new  worlds  of  ignorance; 
And  these  discov'ries  make  us  all  confess 
That  sublunary  science  is  but  guess.  Denham. 

The  celestial  bodies  above  the  moon,  being  not 
subject  to  chance,  remain  in  perpetual  order,  while 
all  things  sublunary  are  subject  to  change.    Dryden 

Ovid  had  warn'd  her  to  beware 
Of  strolling  gods,  whose  usual  trade  is, 

Under  pretence  of  taking  air, 
To  pick  up  sublunary  ladies.  Swiff. 

The  fair  philosopher  to  Rowley  flies, 
Where  in  a  box  the  whole  creation  lies; 
She  sees  the  planets  in  their  turns  advance, 
And  scorns,  Poitier,  this  sublunary  dance.      Young. 
JSu'bmarine,  sub-ma-reen'.  adj.  [sub  and 


mare,  Latin.]  Lying  or  acting  under  the 
sea. 

This  contrivance  may  seem  difficult,  because  these 
submarine  navigators  will  want  winds  and  tides  for 
motion,  and  the  sight  of  the  heavens  for  direction. 

Wilkins. 

Not  only  the  herbaceous  and  woody  submarine 

plants,  but  also  the  lithophyta,  affect  this  manner  of 

growing,  as  I  observed  in  corals.  Ray, 

To  SUBME'RGE,  sub-merje'.  v.  a.  [sub- 
merger,  Fr.  submergo,  Lat.]  To  drown; 
to  put  under  water. 

So  half  my  Egypt  was  submerged,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scal'd  snakes.  Shakspeare. 

Subme'hsion,  sub-meVshun.  n.  s.  [.sub- 
mersions French;  from  submersus,  La- 
tin.] The  act  of  drowning;  state  of  be- 
ing drowned. 

The  great  Atlantick  island  is  mentioned  in  Plato's 
Timaeus,  almost  contiguous  to  the  western  parts  of 
Spain  and  Africa,  yet  wholly  swallowed  up  by  that 
ocean;  which,  if  true,  might  afford  a  passage  from 
Africa  to  America  by  land  before  that  submersion. 

Hale. 
To  Submi'nister,  sub-min'la-tur. 
To  Submi'nistrate,  sub-min'is-trate. 
v.  a.  [subministro,  Lat.]   To  supply;  to 
afford.  Not  much  in  use. 

Some  things  have  been  discovered,  not  only  by 
the  industry  of  mankind,  but  even  the  inferior  ani- 
mals have  subministercd  unto  man  the  invention  of 
many  things,  natural,  artificial,  and  medicinal. 

Hale. 
Nothing  subministrates  apter  matter  to  be  con- 
verted into  pestilent  seminaries,  than  steams  of  nasty 
folks.  Harvey. 

To  Submi'nister,  sub-min'ls-tur.  z>.  n. 
To  subserve;  to  be  useful  to. 

Passions,  as  fire  and  water,  are  good  servants,  but 
bad  masters,  and  subminister  to  the  best  and  worst 
purposes.  VEstrange. 

Submi'ss,  sub-mis',  adj.  [from  submis- 
sus,  Latin.]  Humble;  submissive;  ob- 
sequious. 

King  James,  mollified  by  the  bishop's  SMomi&sand 
eloquent  letters,  wrote  back,  that  though  he  were  in- 
part  moved  by  his  letters,  yet  he  should  not  be  fully 
satisfied  except  he  spake  with  him.  Bacon. 

Nearer  his  presence,  Adam,  though  not  aw'd, 
Yet  with  submiss  approach,  and  reverence  meek, 
As  to  a  superior  nature,  bowed  low.  Milton. 

Rejoicing,  but  with  awe, 
In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 
Submiss:  he  rear'd  me.  Milton. 

Submission,  sub-niish'un.  n.  s.  [soumis- 
sion,  French;  submissus,  Latin.] 

1.  Delivery  of  himself  to  the  power  of  an- 
other. 

Submission,  dauphin!  'tis  a  mere  French  word; 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  de- 
pendance;  humble  or  suppliant  beha- 
viour. 

In  all  submission  and  humility 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

Shakspeare. 
Great  prince,  by  that  submission  you'll  gain  more 
Than  e'er  your  haughty  courage  won  before. 

Halifax. 

3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault;  confession 
of  errour. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission,  as  in  offence- 

Shakspeare. 

4.  Obsequiousness;  resignation:  obedience. 

No  duty  in  religion  is  more  justly  required  by  God 
almighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all 
things.  Ttmpk. 
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Submissive,  sub-mls'siy."8  adj.  [submis- 
sus,  Lat.]  Humble;  testifying  submis- 
sion or  inferiority. 

On  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent? 

Shakspearc. 

Her  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress 
He  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd.  Milton. 

Sudden  from  the  golden  throne 
With  a  submissive  step  1  hasted  down; 
The  glowing  garland  from  my  hair  I  took, 
Love  in  my  heart,  obedience  in  my  look.        Prior. 

Submi'ssively,  sub-mis' siv-le.  adv.  [from 
submissive.']  Humbly;  with  confession 
of  inferiority. 

The  goddess, 
Soft  in  her  tone,  submissively  replies.  Dryden. 

But  speech  ev'n  there  submissively  withdraws 
From  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  poor  man's  cause; 
Then  pompous  silence  reigns,  and  stills  the  noisy 
laws.  Popt 

Submi'ssiveness,  sub-mis'siv-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  submissive.]  Humility;  confes- 
sion of  fault  or  inferiority. 

If  thou  sin  in  wine  and  wantonness, 
Boast  not  thereof,  nor  make  thy  shame  thy  glory; 

Frailty  gets  pardon  by  submissiveness, 
But  he  that  boasts  shuts  that  out  of  his  story; 
He  makes  flat  war  with  God,  and  doth  defy, 
With  his  poor  clod  of  earth,  the  spacious  sky. 

Herbert. 
Submi'ssly,  sub-mis'le.    adv.   [from  sub- 
7niss  ]   Humbly;  with  submission. 

Humility  consists,  not  in  wearing  mean  clothes, 
and  going  softly  and  submissly,  but  in  mean  opinion 
of  thyself.  Taylor. 

To  SUBMIT,  sub-mit'.  v.  a.  [soumettre, 
French;  submitto,  Latin.] 

1.  To  let  down;  to  sink. 

Sometimes  the  bill  submits  itself  a  while 
In  small  descents,  which  do  its  height  beguile; 
And  sometimes  mounts,  hut  so  as  billows  play, 
Whose  rise  not  hinders  but  makes  short  our  way. 

Dryden. 
Neptune  stood, 
With  all  his  hosts  of  water  at  command, 

Beneath  them  to  submit  th'  officious  flood, 
And  with  his  trident  shov'd  them  off  the  sand. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  subject;  to  resign  without  resistance 
to  authority. 

Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit  thyself  under 
her  hands.  Genesis. 

Christian  people  submit  themselves  to  conform- 
able observance  of  the  lawful  and  religious  consti- 
tutions of  their  spiritual  rulers.  White. 

Will  ye  submit  your  neck,  and  chuse  to  bend 
The  supple  knee?  Milton. 

3.  To  leave  to  discretion;  to  refer  to  judg- 
ment. 

Whether  the  condition  of  the  clergy  be  able  to 
bear  a  heavy  burden,  is  submitted  to  the  house. 

Swift. 
To  Submi't,    sub-mit'.  v.  n.    To  be  sub- 
ject; to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
another;  to  yield. 

To  thy  husband's  will 

Thine  shall  submit:  he  over  thee  shall  rule.     Milt. 

Our  religion  requires  from  us,  not  only  to  forego 

pleasure,  but  to  submit  to  pain,  disgrace,  and  even 

death.  Rogers. 

Submu'ltiple,  sub-mul'te-pl.  n.  s.  A 
submultijile  number  or  quantity  is  that 
■which  is  contained  in  another  number, 
a  certain  number  of  times  exactly:  thus 
3  is  submulti/ile  of  21,  as  being  con- 
tained in  it  seven  times  exactly.  Harris. 
Subo'ctave,  sub-ok'tave.  ?  adj.  [sub 
Subo'ctuple,  sub-ok'tu-pl.  3    and    octa- 


n.  s. 


vus,  Latin;   and   octu/ile.]    Containing 
one  part  of  eight. 

As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  abates  half  of  that 
heaviness  of  the  weight,  and  causes  the  power  to 
be  in  a  subduple  proportion;  so  two  of  them  abate 
half  of  that  which  remains,  and  cause  a  subquadru- 
plc  proportion,  three  a  subsextuple,  four  a  suboctu- 
ple.  fVilkins. 

Had  they  erected  the  cube  of  a  foot  for  their 
principal  concave,  and  geometrically  taken  its  sub- 
octave,  the  congius,  from  the  cube  of  half  a  foot, 
they  would  have  divided  the  congius  into  eight 
parts,  each  of  which  would  have  been  regularly  the 
cube  of  a  quarter  foot,  their  well-kuown  palm;  this 
is  the  course  taken  for  our  gallon,  which  has  the 
pint  for  its  suboctave.  Jirbulhnot. 

Subordinacy,  sub-6r'de-na-se. 

Subo'kdinancy,  sub-6r'de-nan-se 

[from  subordinate.    Subordinacy  is  the 
proper  and  analogical  word.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  subject. 

Pursuing  the  imagination  through  all  its  extrava- 
gancies, is  no  improper  method  of  correcting,  and 
bringing  it  to  act  in  subordinacy  to  reason. 

Spectator. 

2.  Series  of  subordination. 

The  subordinancy  of  the  government  changing 
hands  so  often,  makes  an  unsteadiness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  publick  interests.  Temple. 

SUBO'RDINAl'E,  sab-6r'de-nat.»*  adj. 
[sub  and  ordinatus,  Latin.] 

1.  Inferiour  in  order,  in  nature,  in  dignity 
or  power. 

It  was  subordinate,  not  enslaved,  to  the  under- 
standing; not  as  a  servant  to  a  master,  but  as  a 
queen  to  her  king,  who  acknowledges  a  subjection, 
yet  retains  a  majesty.  South. 

Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night  proceed  from 
any  latent  power  of  the  soul  during  her  abstraction, 
or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate  spirits,  has 
been  a  dispute.  Addison. 

2.  Descending  in  a  regular  series. 

The  two  armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of 
two  generals,  rather  courtiers  than  martial  men, 
yet  assisted  with  subordinate  commanders  of  great 
experience.  Bacon. 

His  next  subordinate 
Awak'ning,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake.      Milton. 
These  carry  such  plain  characters  of  disagree- 
ment or  affinity,  that  the  several  kinds  and  subor- 
dinate species  of  each  are  easily  distinguished. 

Woodivard. 
To   Subordinate,  sitb-or'de-nate.   v.  a. 
[sub  and  ordino,  Latin.]  To  range  un- 
der another.  Not  in  use,  but  proper  and 
elegant. 

If  I  have  subordinated  picture  and  sculpture  to 
architecture,  as  their  mistress,  so  there  are  other 
inferior  arts  subordinate  to  them.  Wotton. 

Subo'rdinately,  sttb-or'dd-nat-le.  adv. 
[from  subordinate.]  In  a  series  regu- 
larly descending. 

It  being  the  highest  step  of  ill,  to  which  all  others 
subordinate^  tend,  one  would  think  it  could  be  ca- 
pable of  no  improvement.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Subordination,  sub-or-de-na'shfin.  n.  s. 
[subordination,  French;  from  subordi- 
nate.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  inferiour  to  another. 
Nor  can  a  council  national  decide, 
But  with  subordination  to  her  guide.  Dryden. 
j2.  A  series  regularly  descending. 

The  natural  creatures  having  a  local  subordina- 
tion, the  rational  having  a  political,  and  sometimes 
a  sacred.  Holyday. 

'3.   Place  of  rank. 

!If  wc  would  suppose  a  ministry  where  every  sin- 
gle person  was  of  distinguished  piety,  and  all  great 
officers  of  state  and  la--,  diligent  in  chusing  persons 


who  in  their  several  subordinations  would  beoblig 
ed  to  follow  the  examples  of  their  superiors,  the 
empire  of  irreligion  would  be  soon  destroyed.  Swift. 

To  SUBO'RN,  sub-6rn'.  v.  a.  [suborner, 
French;  suborno,  Latin.] 

1.  To  procure  privately;  to  procure  by 
secret  collusion. 

His  judges  were  the  self-same  men  by  whom  his 
accusers  were  suborned.  Hooker. 

Fond  wretch !  thou  know'st  not  what  thou  speak'st, 
Or  else  thou  art  suborned  against  his  honour 
In  hateful  practice.  Shakspeare. 

Reason  may  meet 
Some  specious  cbject,  by  the  foe  suborned, 
And  fall  into  deception  Milton. 

His  artful  bosom  heaves  dissembling  sighs; 
And  tears  subom'd  fall  dropping  from  iiis  eyes. 

Prior. 

2.  To  procure  by  indirect  means. 

Behold 
Those  who  by  ling'ring  sickness  'r.?e  their  breath, 
And  those  who  by  despair  i,  born  their  death. 

Dryden. 
Suborna'tion,  sub-or-na'shun.  n.  s.  [ 
ornation*  French;  from  suborn.]     The 
crime  of  procuring  any  to  do  a  bad  ac- 
tion. 

Thomas  earl  of  Desmond  was  through  false  sub- 
ordination of  the  queen  of  Edward  IV  brought  to  his 
death  at  Tredah  most  unjustly.  Spenser. 

You  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man, 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murd'rous  subornation.  Siutkspeare. 

The  fear  of  punishment  in  this  life  will  preserve 
men  from  few  vices,  since  some  of  the  blackest  of- 
ten prove  the  surest  steps  to  favour;  such  as  in- 
gratitude, hypocrisy,  treachery,  and  subornation. 

Swift. 
Subo'rner,  sub-or'nur.98  ?i.  s.  [suborncur, 
French;  from  suborn.]     One  that  pro- 
cures a  bad  action  to  be  done. 

Subpoe'na.  sub-pe'na.  n.  s.  [sub  and  fice- 
na,  Latin.]  A  writ  commanding  atten- 
dance in  a  court,  under  a  penalty. 
Subqua'druple,  sub-kwod'dru-pl.  adj. 
[sub  and  cjuadrujde.]  Containing  one 
part  of  four. 

As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  abates  half  of  that 
heaviness  the  weight  hath  in  itself,  and  causes  the 
power  to  be  in  a  subduple  proportion  unto  it;  so  two 
of  them  abate  half  of  that  which  remains,  and 
cause  a  subquadruplc  proportion.  Wilkin*. 

SuBqui'NTUPLE,  sub-kwjn'tii-pl.  adj.  [sub 
and  quintuple.]  Containing  one  part  of 
five. 

If  under  the  lower  pulley  there  were  added  an- 
other, then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight  in 
a  subquintuple  proportion.  Wilkins. 

Subre'ctou,  sub-iek'lur.106  n.  s.  [sub  and 
rector.]  The  rector's  vicegerent. 
He  was  chosen  subrecior  of  the  college.  Walton. 

Subre'ption,  sub-rep'slu'tn.  n.  s.  [subre/i- 
tion,  French;  subrr/itus,  Latin.]  The 
act  of  obtaining  a  favour  by  surprise  or 
unfair  representation.  Diet. 

Subrepti'tious,  sub-rep-tish'us.  adj. 
[surre/itice,  French;  surrefititius,  Lat.] 
Fraudulently  obtained  from  a  superiour, 
by  concealing  some  truth  which  would 
have  prevented  the  grant.  Bailry. 

To  Subrogate,  sub'r6-gate.  v.  a.  [sub- 
rotco,  Latin.]   See  SURROGATE, 

To  SUBSCRI'BE,  sftb-skribe'.  v.  a.  [sou- 
scrire,  French;  subscribo,  Latin.] 


SUB 


SUB 


SUB 


J.  To  give  consent  to,  by  underwriting 

the  name. 

They  united  by  subscribing  a  covenant,  which 
they  pretended  to  be  no  other  than  had  been  sub- 
scribed in  the  reign  of  king  James,  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty himself  had  subscribed  it;  by  which  imposition 
people  of  all  degrees  engaged  themselves  in  it 

Clarendon. 

The  reader  sees  the  names  of  those  persons  by 

whom  this  letter  is  subscribed.  dddison. 

2.  To  attest  by  writing  the  name. 

Their  particular  testimony  ought  to  be  better 
credited,  than  some  other  subscribed  with  an  hun- 
dred hands.  Whitgift. 

3.  To  submit.  Not  used. 

The  king  gone  to  night!  subscribed  his  pow'r! 
Confin'd  to  exhibition!  all  is  gone.         Shakspeare. 

To  Subscribe,  sub-skribe'.  v.  n. 
\.  To  give  consent. 

Osius,  with  whose  hand  the  Nicene  creed  was 
set  down,  and  framed  for  the  whole  christian  world 
to  subscribe  unto,  so  far  yielded  in  the  end,  as  even 
with  the  same  hand  to  ratify  the  Arians  confession. 

Hooker. 

Advise  thee  what  is  to  be  done, 

And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice.       Shaksp 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time, 

Thou  shouldst  have  said,  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key, 

All  cruels  else  subscribed.  Shakspeare. 

So  spake  much  humbled  Eve;butfate 
Subscribed  not:  nature  first  gave  signs,  impress'd 
On  bird,  beast,  air.  Milton. 

2.  To   promise  a  stipulated   sum  for  the 

promotion  ot"  any  undertaking. 
Subscriber,  sub-skri'bur.98  n.  s.  [from 
subscription  Latin.] 

1.  One  who  subscribes. 

2.  One  who  contributes  to  any  undertak- 
ing. 

Let  a  pamphlet  come  out  upon  a  demand  in  a 
proper  juncture,  every  one  of  the  party  who  can 
spare  a  shilling  shall  be  a  subscriber.  Swift. 

Subscription,      sub-skrip'shun.     n.   s. 
[from  subscrifitio,  Latin.] 

1.  Any  thing  underwritten. 

The  man  asked,  Are  ye  christians?  We  answer- 
ed we  were;  fearing  the  less  because  of  the  cross  we 
had  seen  in  the  subscription.  Bacon. 

2.  Consent  or  attestation  given  by  under- 
writing the  name. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  contributing  to  any 
undertaking. 

The  work  he  plied; 
Stocks  and  subscriptions  pour  on  ev'ry  side.     Pope. 

South  sea  subscriptions  take  who  please, 
Leave  me  but  liberty.  Pope. 

4.  Submission;  obedience.   Not  in  use. 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness; 

I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children; 

You  owe  me  no  subscription.  Shakspeare. 

Subse'ction,    sub-sek'shun.     n.  s.  [sub 

and  sectio,  Latin.]    A  subdivision  of  a 

larger  section  into  a  lesser;  a  section  of 

a  section.  Diet. 

Subse'cutive,  sub-sek'ku-tiv.  adj.  [from 

subsequor,  Latin]  Following  in  train. 
Subse'ptuple,  sub-sep'tu-pl.   adj.   [sub 
and  scptulus,  Latin.]  Containing  one  of 
seven  parts. 

If  unto  this  lower  pulley  there  were  added  an- 
other, then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight  in 
a  subquintuple  proportion;  if  a  third,  zsubseptuple. 

Wilkins. 
Su'bsequence,  sub'se-kwense.M.  s.  [from 
subsequor,  Latin.]  The  state  of  follow- 
ing; not  precedence. 
By  this  faculty  we  can  take  notice  of  the  order 


of  precedence  and  subsequence  in  which  they  are 
past.  Grew. 

SUBSEQUENT,  sub'se-kwent.  udj 
[subsequent,  French;  subsequens,  Lat. 
This  word  is  improperly  pronounced 
long  in  the  second  syllable  by  Shaks- 
peare.] Following  in  train;  not  prece- 
ding. 

In  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come,  at  large.  Shakspeare 

The  subsequent  words  come  on  before  the  prece- 
dent vanish.  Bacon 

Why  does  each  consenting  sign 
With  prudent  harmony  combine 
In  turns  to  move,  and  subsequent  appear 
To  gird  the  globe  and  regulate  the  year?       Prior. 
This  article  is  introduced  as  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  Munster,  made  aboot  1648,  when  England 
was  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Swift. 

Subsequently,  sub'se-kwent-le.  adv. 
[lrom  subsequent.^  Not  so  as  to  go  be- 
fore; so  as  to  follow  in  train. 

To  men  in  governing  most  things  fall  out  acci- 
dentally, and  come  not  into  any  compliance  with 
their  preconceived  ends;  but  they  are  forced  to 
comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike  in  with  things  as 
they  fall  out,  by  postliminious  after-applications  of 
them  to  their  purposes.  South. 

To  SUBSERVE,  sub-serv'.  v.  a.  [sub- 
servio,  Lat.]  To  serve  in  subordination; 
to  serve  instrumentally. 

Not  made  to  rule, 
But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command. 

Milton. 
It  is  a  greater  credit  to  know  the  ways  of  capti- 
vating nature,  and  making  her  subserve  our  purpo- 
ses, than  to  have  learned  all  the  intrigues  of  policy. 

Glanville. 
The  memory  hath  no  special  part  of  the  brain  de- 
voted to  its  own  service,  but  uses  all   those  parts 
which  subserve  our  sensations,  as  well  as  our  think- 
ing powers.  Walsh. 
Subse'rvience,   si'ib-ser've-ense. 
Subse'rviency,   sub-ser've-en-se 

[from  subserve. ]    Instrumental  fitness, 
use,  or  operation. 

Wicked  spirits  may  by  their  cunning  carry  far- 
ther in  a  seeming  confederacy  or  subserviency  to  the 
designs  of  a  good  angel.  Dryden. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  agil  subservience  of 
the  spirits  to  the  empire  of  the  soul.  Hale. 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  body,  wherein  appears 
so   much  fitness,   use,  and  subserviency  to  infinite 
functions,  any  otherwise  than  as  the  effect  of  con- 
trivance. Bentley 
There  is  a  regular  subordination  and  subserviency 
among  all  the  parts  to  beneficial  ends.         Cheyne. 
Subse'hvient,  sub-ser've-ent.  adj.  [sub- 
serviens,  Lat.]  Subordinate;  instrumen- 
tally useful. 

Hammond  had  an  incredible  dexterity,  scarce 
ever  reading  any  thing  which  he  did  not  make  sub- 
servient in  one  kind  or  other.  Fell. 
Philosophers  and  common  heathens  believed  one 
God,  to  whom  all  things  were  referred;  but  under 
this  God  they  worshipped  many  inferior  and  subser- 
vient gods.  Stillingfleet. 
These  ranks  of  creatures  are  subservient  one  to 
another,  and  the  most  of  them  servicable  to  man. 

Bay. 
While  awake,  we  feel  none  of  those  motions  con- 
tinually made  in  the  disposal  of  the  corporeal  prin- 
ciples subservient  herein.  Grew. 
Sense  is  subservient  unto  fancy,  fancy  unto  intel- 
lect.                                                               Grew. 
We  are  not  to  consider  the  world  as  the  body  of 
God;  he  is  an  uniform  being,  void  of  orgaus,  mem- 
bers, or  parts;  and  they  are  his  creatures,  suoordi- 
uate  to  him,  and  subservient  to  his  will.      Newton. 


n.   s. 


Most  criticks,  fond  of  some  subservient  art, 
Still  make  the  whole  depend  upon  a  part; 
They  talk  of  principles;  but  notions  prize, 
And  all  to  one  lov'd  folly  sacrifice.  Pope. 

Subse'xtuple,  sub-seks'tu-pl.  adj.  [sub 
and  sextuplus,  Lat.]  Containing  one 
part  of  six. 

One  of  these  under  pulleys  abates  half  of  that 
heaviness  the  weight  hath,  and  causes  the  power  to 
be  in  a  subduple  proportion  unto  it,  two  of  them  a 
subquadruple  proportion,  three  a  subsextuple. 

To  SUBSI'DE,  sub-side',  v.  n.  [subsido, 
Lat.]  To  sink;  to  tend  downward,  [l  is 
commonly  used  of  one  part  of  a  com- 
pound, sinking  in  the  whole.  Pope  has 
used  it  rather  improperly. 

He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head, 
Willi  terror  trembled  heav'n's  subsiding  bi\), 
And  fiom  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distill. 

Dryden.. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 

Weighs  (he  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair: 

The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side; 

At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

Pope. 
Subsidence,  sub-si'dense.   >  n.  s.  [from 
Subsi'dency,  sub-si'den-se.  5       subside.^ 
The  act  of  sinking;  tendency  downward. 
This  gradual  subsidency  of  the  abyss  would  take 
up  a  considerable  time.  Burnet. 

This  miscellany  of  bodies  being  determined  to 
subsidence  merely  by  their  different  specifick  gravi- 
ties, all  those  which  had  the  same  gravity  subsided 
at  the  same  time.  Woodward. 

By  the  alternate  motion  of  those  air  bladders, 
whose  surfaces  are  by  turns  freed  from  mutual  con- 
tact, and  by  a  sudden  subsidence  meet  again  by  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  air,  the  liquor  is  still  far- 
ther attenuated.  Jirbuthnot. 
Subsidiary,  sub-sid'e-a-re,  or  sub-sid'je- 
a-re.893  as*  376  a(ij .  [subsidiaire,  Fr.  sub- 
sidiarius,  Lat.  from  subsidy. .]  Assistant; 
brought  in  aid. 

Bitter  substances  burn  the  blood,  and  are  a  sort 

of  subsidiary  gall.  Jirbuthnot. 

SU'BSIDY,  siib'se-de.  n.  s.  [subside,  Fr. 

subsidiu?n,  Lat.]     Aid,  commonly  sucb 

as  is  given  in  money. 

They  advised  the  king  to  send  speedy  aids,  and 
with  much  alacrity  granted  a  great  rate  of  subsidy. 

Bacon. 
'Tis  all  the  subsidy  the  present  age  can  raise. 

Dryden. 
It  is  a  celebrated  notion  of  a  patriot,  that  a  house 
of  commons  should  never  grant  such  subsidies  as 
give  no  pain  to  the  people,  lest  the  nation  should 
acquiesce  under  a  burden  they  did  not  feel.  Mdison. 
To  Subsi'gn,  si\b-sine'.  v.  c.  [subsigno, 
Lat.]  To  sign  under. 

Neither  have  they  seen  any  deed,  before  the 
conquest,  but  subsigned  with  crosses  and  single 
names  without  surnames.  Camden. 

To  SUBSI'ST,  sub-sist'.  v.  n.  [subsister, 
Fr.  subsisto,  Latin.] 

1.  To  be;  to  have  existence. 

2.  To  continue;  to  retain  the  present  state 
or  condition. 

Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerve.  Milton. 

The  very  foundation  was  removed,  and  it  was  a 
moral  impossibility  that  the  republick  could  subsist 
any  longer.  .  Swift. 

3.  To  have  means  of  living;  to  be  main- 
tained. 

He  shone  so  powerfully  upon  me,  that,  like  the 
heat  of  a  Russian  summer,  he  ripened  the  fruits  of 
poetry  in  a  cold  climate;  and  gave  me  wherewithal 
to  subsist  in  the  long  winter  which  succeeded. 

Dryden. 


SUB 


SUB 


SUB 


Let  us  remember  those  that  want  necessaries,  as 
we  ourselves  should  have  desired  to  be  remember- 
ed, had  it  been  our  sad  lot  to  subsist  on  other  men's 
charity.  Jtlterbury. 

4.  To  inhere;  to  have  existence  by  means 
of  something  else. 

Though  the  general  natures  of  these  qualities  are 
sufficiently  distant  from  one  another,  yet  when  they 
come  to  subsist  in  particulars,  and  to  be  clothed 
with  several  accidents,  then  the  discernment  is  not 
so  easy.  South. 

Subsistence,  sub-sis'tense.   >  n.  s.  [sub- 
Subsi'stency,  sub-sis'ien-se.  3      sistence, 

Fr.  from  subsist.^ 
1.  Real  being. 

The  flesh,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  flesh  with 
God,  began  both  at  one  instant;  his  making  and 
taking  to  himself  our  flesh  was  but  one  act;  so  that 
in  Christ  there  is  no  personal  subsistence  but  one.  and 


that  from  everlasting 


Hooker. 


We  know  as  little  how  the  union  is  dissolved,  that 
is,  the  chain  of  these  differing  subsistencies  that 
compound  us,  as  how  it  first  commenced.  Glanville. 

Not  ouly  the  things  had  subsistence,  but  the  very 
images  were  of  some  creatures  existing.  Stillingfi. 

2.  Competence;  means  of  supporting  life. 

His  viceroy  could  only  propose  to  himself  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  out  of  the  plunder  of  his  pro- 
vince Jiddison. 

3.  Inference  in  something  else. 

Su  bsi's  pent,  sub-sis'tent.  adj.  [subsistens, 
Latin.] 

1.  Having  real  being. 

Such  as  deny  spirits  subsistent  without  bodies, 
will  with  difficulty  affirm  the  separate  existence  of 
their  own.  Brown. 

2.  Inherent. 

These  qualities  are  not  subsistent  in  those  bodies, 
but  are  operations  of  fancy  begotten  in  something 
else.  Bentley. 

SU'BSTANCE,   sub'stanse.  n.   s.    [sub- 
stance, Fr.  substantia,  Latin.] 

1.  Bi-ing;  something  existing;  something 
of  which  we  can  say  that  it  is. 

Since  then  the  soul  works  by  herself  alone, 
Springs  not  from  sense,  nor  humours  well  agreeing; 

Her  nature  is  peculiar,  and  her  own; 
She  is  a  substance,  and  a  perfect  being.         Davies. 

The  strength  of  gods, 
And  this  empyreal  substance,  cannot  fail      Milton. 

2.  Tnat  which  supports  accidents. 

What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mold 
And  substance?  Milton 

Every  being  is  considered  as  subsisting  in  and  by 
itself,  and  then  it  is  called  a  substance,  or  it  subsists 
in  and  by  another,  and  then  it  is  called  a  mode  or 
manner  of  being.  Watts. 

3.  The  essential  part. 

It  will  serve  our  turn  to  comprehend  the  sub- 
stance, without  confining  ourselves  to  scrupulous  ex- 
actness in  form.  Digby. 

This  edition  is  the  same  in  substance  with  the 
Latin.  Burnet. 

They  are  the  best  epitomes,  and  let  you  see  with 
one  cast  of  the  eye  the  substance  of  a  hundred 
pages.  Jiddison. 

4.  Something  real,  not  imaginary;  some- 
thing solid,  not  empty. 

Shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  often  thousand  soldiers 
Arm'd  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 

Shakspeare. 
He  the  future  evil  shall  no  less 
In  apprehension  than  in  substance  feel.         Milton. 

Heroick  virtue  did  his  actions  guide, 
And  he  the  substance,  not  ftY  appearance,  chose: 
To  rescue  one  such  friend  he  look  more  pride, 
Than  to  destroy  whole  thousands  of  such  foes 

Dryden. 


God  is  no  longer  to  be  worshipped  and  believed 
in  as  a  god  foreshowing  and  assuring  by  types,  but 
as  a  God  who  has  performed  the  substance  of  what 
he  promised.  Nelson. 

5.  Body;  corporeal  nature. 

Between  the  parts  of  opake  and  coloured  bodies 
are  mauy  spaces,  either  empty  or  replenished  with 
mediums  of  other  densities;  as,  water  between  the 
tinging  corpuscles  wherewith  any  liquor  is  impreg- 
nateti.  air  between  the  aqueous  globules  that  con- 
stitute clouds  or  mists,  and  for  the  most  part  spaces 
void  of  both  air  and  water;  but  yet  perhaps  not 
wholly  void  of  all  substance  between  the  parts  of 
hard  bodies.  Newton. 

The  qualities  of  plants  are  more  various  than 
those  of  animal  substances.  rirbuthnot. 

There  may  be  a  great  and  constant  cough,  with 
an  extraordinary  discharge  of  flegmatick  matter, 
while,  notwithstanding,  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
remains  sound.  Blackmore. 

6.  Wealth;  means  of  life. 

He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home,  and 
hath  put  yll  my  substance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his; 
but  I  will  have  some  of  it  out  again.       Shakspeare. 

We  are  destroying  many  thousand  lives,  and  ex- 
hausting our  substance,  but  not  for  our  own  interest. 

Swift. 

Substantial,     sub-stau'shal.    adj.  [sub- 
stantia, Fr.  from  substance?^ 

1.  Real;  actually  existing. 

If  this  atheist  would  have  his  chance  to  be  a  real 
and  substantial  agent,  he  is  more  stupid  than  the 
vulgar.  Bentley. 

2.  True;  solid;  real;  not  merely  seeming. 

O  blessed,  blessed  night!  I  am  afraid, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream; 
Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial.    Shakspeare. 

To  give  thee  being.  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side,  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life.  Milton. 

If  happiness  be  a  substantial  good, 
Not  lYam'd  of  accidents,  nor  subject  to  them, 
I  err'd  to  seek  it  iu  a  blind  revenge.  Denham 

Time,  as  a  river,  hath  brought  down  to  us  what 
is  more  light  and  superficial,  while  things  more 
solid  and  substantial  have  been  immersed 

Glanville. 

The  difference  betwixt  the  empty  vanity  of  os- 
tentation, and  the  substantial  ornaments  of  virtue. 

V  Estrange. 

Observations  are  the  only  sure  grounds  whereon 
to  build  a  lasting  and  substantial  philosophy. 

Woodward. 

A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul,  looks 
down  with  neglect  on  the  censures  and  applauses  of 
the  multitude.  Jiddison. 

This  useful,  charitable,  humble  employment  of 
yourselves,  is  what  I  recommend  to  you  with  great- 
est earnestness,  as  being  a  substantial  part  of  a  wise 
and  pious  life.  Law. 

3.  Corporeal;  material. 

Now  shine  these  planets  with  substantial  rays? 
Docs  innate  lustre  gild  their  measur'd  days?  Prim: 
The  sun  appeal's  flat  like  a  plate  of  silver,  the 
moon  as  big  as  the  sun,  and  the  rainbow  a  large 
substantial  arch  in  the  sky ;  all  which  are  gross  false- 
hoods. Watts. 
1.  Strong;  stout;  bulky. 

Stibstantial  doors, 
Cross-barr'd  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault. 

Milton. 
5.   Responsible;  moderately  wealthy;  pos- 
sessed of  substance. 

Trials  of  crimes  and  titles  of  right  shall  be  made 

by  verdict  of  a  jury,  chosen  out  of  the  honest  and 

most  substantial  freeholders.  Spenser. 

The  merchants,  and  substantial  citizens,  cannot 

make  up  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  families. 

Jiddison. 

Substantiality,        sub-stan-she-al'e-te. 

n.  8.  [from  substantial.^ 
Jl.  The  state  of  real  existence. 


2.  Corporeity;  materiality. 

Body  cannot  act  on  any  thing  but  by  motion ,  mo- 
tion cannot  be  received  but  by  quantity  and  matter; 
the  soul  is  a  stranger  to  such  gross  substantiality,  and 
owns  nothing  of  these.  Glanville . 

Substantially,  sub-stan'shal-e.  adv. 
[from  substantial.^ 

1.  In  manner  of  a  substance;  with  reality 
of  existence. 

In  him  his  Father  shone  substantially  express'd. 

Milton. 

2.  Strongly;  solidly. 
Having  so  substantially  provided  for  the  north, 

they  promised  themselves  they  should  end  the  war 
that  summer.  Clarendon. 

3.  Truly;  soiidly;  really;  with  fixed  pur- 
pose. 

The  laws  of  this  religion  would  make  men,  if 
they  would  truly  observe  them,  substantially  religi- 
ous lonaiUsGod;  chaste,  and  temperate.  TUlotson. 

4.  With  competent  wealth. 

SuBSTA'NTiALNESS,sub-stan'shal-n£s.  n.  8. 
[from  substantial.^ 

1.  The  state  of  being  substantial. 

2.  Firmness;  strength;  power  of  holding 
or  lasting. 

When  substantialness  combineth  with  delightful- 
ness,  fulness  with  fineness,  how  can  the  language 
which  consisteth  of  these  sound  other  than  most  full 
of  sweetness?  Canulen. 

In  degree  of  substantialness  next  above  the  Do- 
rique,  sustaining  the  third,  and  adorning  the  second 
story  Wotton. 

SuBSTA'NTiALs^ub-stan'shalz.w.  s.  [with- 
out singular.]  Essential  parts. 

Although  a  custom  introduced  against  the  sub- 
stantial of  an  appeal  be  not  valid,  as  that  it  should 
not  be  appealed  to  a  superior  but  to  an  inferior 
judge,  yet  a  custom  may  be  introduced  against  the 
accidentals  of  an  appeal.  Jltjliffe. 

To  Substantiate,  sub-stan'she-ate.  v.  a. 
[from  substance.^  To  make  to  exist. 

The  accidental  of  any  act  is  said  to  be  whatever 
advenes  to  the  act  itself  already  substantiated. 

Jiyliffe. 
Su'bstantive,  sub'stan-tiv.  n.s.  [substan- 
tia, Fr.  substantivuvi,  Latin.]     A  noun 
betokening  the  thing,  not  a  quality. 

Claudian  perpetually  closes  his  sense  at  the  end 
of  a  verse,  commonly  called  golden,  or  two  substan- 
tives and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verb  betwixt  them 
to  keep  the  peace.  Dryden. 

Substa'ntive,  sub'stan-tiv.  adj.  [substan- 
tivus,  Latin.] 

1.  Solid;  depending  only  on  itself.  Not 
in  use. 

He  considered  how  sufficient  and  substantive  this 
land  was  to  maintain  itself,  without  any  aid  of  the 
foreigner.  Bacon. 

2.  Betokening  existence. 

One  is  obliged  to  join  many  particulars  in  one 

proposition,  because  the  repetition  of  the  substantive 

verb  would  be  tedious.  Jlrbnlhnot. 

SuBSTA'NTivELY,sflb'stan-tiv-le.flrf-y.[from 

substantive.~]  As  a  substantive. 
To  Substitute,   sub'ste-tute.  v.  a.  [sub- 
stitute, Fr.   substitutus,  from   sub  and 
statuo,  Latin.]     To  put  in  the  place  of 

another. 

In  the  original  designs  of  speaking,  a  man  can 
substitute  none  for  them  that  can  equally  con-luce 
to  his  honour.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

If  a  swarthy  tongue 
Is  underneaih  his  humid  palate  hung, 
Reject  him  then,  and  substitute  another.      Dryden. 

Some  few  verses  are  inserted  or  substituted  in  the 
room  of  others.  Congreve. 
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Substitute,  sub'ste-tute.n.  s.  [substitute 
Fr.  from  the  verb.] 

1.  One  placed  by  another  to  act  with  de- 
legated power. 

Were  you  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  to  the  deputy? 

To  him  and  his  substitutes.  Shakspeare. 

You've  taken  up, 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  father, 
And  here  upswarm'd  them.  Shakspeare. 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute, 
And  these  inferior  far  beneath  me  set?         Milton. 

Providence  delegates  to  the  supreme  magistrate 
the  same  power  for  the  good  of  men,  which  that  su- 
preme magistrate  transfers  to  those  several  substi- 
tutes who  act  under  him.  Mdison. 

2.  It  is  used  likewise  for  things:  as,  one 
medicine  is  a  substitute  for  another. 

Substitution,  sub-ste-tu'shun.  n.  s.  [sub- 
stitution, Fr.  from  substitute.]  The.  art 
of  placing  any  person  or  thing  in  the 
room   of  another:    the    state   of  being 

~.  placed  in  the  room  of  another. 
He  did  believe 
He  was  the  duke  from  substitution, 
And  executing  th'  outward  face  of  royalty, 
With  all  prerogative.  Shakspeare. 

Nor  sal,  sulphur,  or  mercury  can  be  separated 
from  any  perfect  metals;  for  every  part,  so  separat- 
ed, may  easily  be  reduced  into  perfect  metal  with- 
out substitution  of  that  which  chymists  imagine  to 
be  wanting.  Bacon. 

To  Substra'ct,  sub-strakt'.  v.  a.  [subtra- 
/io,  Lat.  soustraction,  French.] 

1.  To  take  away  part  from  the  whole. 

2.  To  take  one  number  from  another. 
Substra'ction,     sub-strak'shun.     n.    s. 

[soustraire,  soustraction,  French.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  away  part  from  the 

whole. 

I  cannot  call  this  piece  Tully's  nor  my  own,  be- 
ing much  altered  not  only  by  the  change  of  the 
style,  but  by  addition  and  subslraction.      Denham. 

2.  [In  arithmetick.J  The  taking  of  a  lesser 
number  out  of  a  greater  of  like  kind, 
whereby  to  find  out  a  third  number, 
being  or  declaring  the  inequality,  ex- 
cess, or  difference  between  the  numbers 
given.  Cocker. 

Substruction,  siib-strtik'shun.  n.s.  [sub- 
struction from  sub  and  struo,  Lat.]  Un- 
derbuilding. 

To  found  our  habitation  firmly,  examine  the  bed 
of  earth  upon  which  we  build,  and  then  the  under- 
fillings,  or  substruction,  as  the  ancients  called  it. 

fVotton. 
Substy'lar,  sub-sti'Iar.  adj.  [sub  and  sty- 
las,  Latin.]  Substylar  line  is,  in  dialing, 
a  right  line,  whereon  the  gnomon  or 
style  of  a  dial  is  erected  at  right  angles 
with  the  plane.  Diet. 

Erect  the  style  perpendicularly  over  the  substilar 
line,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial  plane 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  your  place. 

Moxon. 
Subsu'ltive,  sub'sul'tiv.612       )  adj. 

Subsu'ltory,  sub'sul-tur-e.618  j>    [subsul- 
tus,  Latin.]  Bounding;  moving  by  starts. 
Subsu'ltorily,     sub'su.l-tur-e-le.     adv. 
[from  subsultory.]  In  a  bounding  man- 
ner; by  fits;  by  starts. 

The  spirits  spread  even,  and  move  not  subsul- 
torily;  for  that  will  make  the  parts  close  and  pliant. 

Bacon. 

Subta'ngent,  sub-tan'jent.  n.  s.    In  any 

curve,  is  the  line  which  determines  the 


intersection  of  the  tangent  in  the  axis 
prolonged.  Diet. 

To  Subte'nd,  sub-tend',  v.  a.  [sub  and 
tendo,  Latin.]  To  be  extended  under. 
In  rectangles  and  triangles,  the  square  which  is 
made  of  the  side  that  subtendeth  the  right  angle,  is 
equal  to  the  squares  which  are  made  of  the  sides 
containing  the  right  angie.  Brown. 

From  Aries  rightways  draw  a  line,  to  end 
In  the  same  round,  and  let  that  line  subtend 
An  equal  triangle:  now  since  the  lines 
Must  three  times  touch  the  round,  and  meet  three 

signs, 
Where'er  they  meet  in  angles,  those  are  trines. 

Creech. 

Subte'nse,  sub-tense',  n.s.  [sub  and  ten- 
sus,  Latin.]  The  chord  of  an  arch. 

SU'BTER,  sub'ter.[Lat.]  In  composition, 
signifies  under. 

Subterflu'ent,  sub-teT'fiu-ent.518  ?       .. 

Subte'rfluous,  sub-ter  flu-us.618    } 
[subterfluo,  Lat.]  Running  under. 

Su'bterfuge,  sub'ter-fudje.  n.  s.  [subter- 
fuge, Fr.  subter  and  fugio,  Latin.]     A 
shift;  an  evasion;  a  trick. 

The  king  cared  not  for  subterfxtg»s,  but  would 
stand  envy,  and  appear  in  any  thing  that  was  to  his 
mind.  Bacon. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  sly  subterfuges  and 
studied  evasions,  yet  the  product  of  all  their  en- 
deavours is  but  as  the  birth  of  the  labouring  moun- 
tains, wind  and  emptiness.  Glanville. 
Affect  not  little  shifts  and  subterfuges  to  avoid 
the  force  of  an  argument.  Watts. 

Subterra'neal,  sub-ter-ra'ne-al.    "*| 
Subterra'nean,  sub-ter-ra'ne-an.    !        . 
Subterra'neous,  suVter-ra-ne-us.  |   a  J' 
Su'bterrany,  sub'ter-ra-ne.  J 

[sub  and  terra,  Latin;  sousterraine,  Fr. 
Subterranean  or  subterraneous  is  the 
word  now  used.]  Lying  under  the  earth; 
placed  below  the  surface. 

Metals  are  wholly  subterrany,  whereas  plants, 

are  part  above  earth,  and  part  under.  Bacon. 

In  subterranies,  as  the  fathers  of  their  tribes,  are 

brimstone  and  mercury.  Bacon. 

The  force 
Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Torn  from  Pelorus,  or  the  shatter'd  side 
Of  thund'ring  .flStna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuel'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Sublim'd  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds.  Milton. 
Alteration  proceeded  from  the  change  made  in 
the  neighbouring  subterraneal  parts  by  that  great 
conflagration.  Boyle. 

Tell  by  what  paths,  what  subterranean  ways, 
Back  to  the  fountaia's  head  the  sea  conveys 
The  refluent  rivers  Blackmore. 

Let  my  soft  minutes  glide  obscurely  on, 
Like  subterraneous  streams,  unheard,  unknown. 

Norris. 
This  subterraneous  passage  was  not  at  first  de- 
signed so  much  for  a  highway  as  for  a  quarry. 

Jlddison. 
Rous'd  within  the  subterranean  world, 
Th'  expanding  earthquake  unresisted  shakes 
Aspiring  cities.  Thomson. 

Subterra'nity,  sub-ter-ran'e-te.w.s.rswA 

'  L. 

and  terra,  Lat.]  A  place  under  ground. 
Not  in  use. 

We  commonly  consider  subterranities  not  in  con- 
templations sufficiently  respective  unto  the  creation. 

Brown. 

SU'BTlLEeS&b'tM.  adj.  [subtile,  Fr.  sub- 
tilis,  Lat.  This  word  is  often  written 
subtle.'] 

1.  Thin;  not  dense;  not  gross. 
From  his  eyes  the  fleeting  fair 


Retir'd,  like  subtle  smoke  dissolv'd  in  air.  Drydcii; 

Deny  Des  Cart  his  subtile  matter, 
You  leave  him  neither  fire  nor  water.  Prior, 

Is  not  tiie  heat  conveyed  through  the  vacuum  by 
the  vibrations  of  a  much  subtiler  medium  than  air, 
which,  aftet  tiie  air  was  drawn  out,  remained  in 
the  vacuum  Newton. 

2.  Nice;  fine;  delicate;  not  coarse. 

But  of  the  clock,  which  in  our  breasts  we  bear, 
The  subtile  motions  we  forget  the  while.      Davies. 

Thou  only  know'st  her  nature  and  her  pow'rs; 
Her  subtile  form  thou  only  canst  define.        Davies. 

I  do  distinguish  plain 
Each  subtile  line  of  her  immortal  face.        Davies. 

3.  Piercing;  acute. 

Pass  we  the  slow  disease,  and  subtile  pain, 
Which  our  weak  frame  is  destin'd  to  sustain; 
The  cruel  stone,  the  cold  catarrh.  Prior. 

4.  Cunning;  artful;  sly;  subdolous.  In  this 
sense  it  is  now  commonly  written  sub- 
tle. Milton  seems  to  have  both.  [See 
Subtle.] 

Arrhis  a  priest  in  the.  church  of  Alexandria,  a 
subtile-vi itttd  and  a  marvellous  fair-spoken  man, 
was  discontented  that  one  should  be  placed  before 
him  in  honour,  whose  superior  he  thought  himself 
in  desert,  because  through  envy  and  stomach  prone 
unto  contradiction.  Hooker. 

Think  you  this  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you?  Shakspeare. 

O  subtile  love,  a  thousand  wiles  thou  hast 
By  humble  suit,  by  service,  or  by  hire, 
To  win  a  maiden's  hold.  Fairfax. 

A  woman,  an  harlot,  and  subtile  of  heart. 

Proverbs. 

Nor  thou  his  malice,  and  false  guile  contemn: 
Subtile  he  needs  must  be,  who  could  seduce 
Angels.  Milton. 

5.  Deceitful. 

Like  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Refined;  acute  beyond  necessity. 

Things  remote  from  use,  obscure,  and  subtle. 

Milton. 
Su'btilely,    su.b'til-le.   adv.   [from  sub- 
tile.'] 

1 .  In  a  subtile  manner;  thinly;  not  densely. 

2.  Finely;  not  grossly. 

The  constitution  of  the  air  appeareth  more  sub- 
tilely  by  worms  in  oak-apples  than  to  the  sense  of 
man.  Bacon. 

In  these  plaistcrs  the  stone  should  not  be  too  sub- 
tilely  powdered;  for  it  will  better  manifest  its  at- 
traction in  more  sensible  dimensions.  Brown. 

The  opakest  bodies,  if  subtilcly  divided,  as  metals 
dissolved  in  acid  menstruums,  become  perfectly 
transparent.  Newton. 

3.  Artful;  cunningly. 

By  granting  this,  add  the  reputation  of  loving  the 
truth  sincerely  to  that  of  having  been  able  to  oppose 
it  sublilely.  Boyle. 

Others  have  sought  to  ease  themselves  of  afflic- 
tion by  disputing  subtilly  against  it  and  pertina- 
ciously maintaining  that  afflictions  are  no  real  evils. 

Tillotson. 

Su'btileness,  sub'til-nes.  n.  s.  [from  sub- 
tile.] 
1.  Fineness;  rareness. 
\2.  Cunning;  artfulness. 

To  Subti'liate,  sub-til'yate.163  v.  a. 
[from  subtile.]  To  make  thin. 

A  very  dry  and  warm  or  subtiliating  air  opens  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Harvey. 

Subtilia'tion,  sub-til-ya'shun.  n.  s.  [sub- 
tiliation,  Fr.  from  subtiliate.]  The  act 
of  making  thin. 

By  subtiliaiion  and  rarefaction  the  oil  contained 
in  grapes,  if  distilled  before  it  be  fermented,  be- 
comes spirit  of  wine.  Boyle, 
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Subtiliza'tion,  sub-til-6-za'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  subtilize.'] 

1.  Subtilization  is  making  any  thing  so 
volatile  as  to  rise  readily  in  steam  or 
vapour.  Quincy. 

Fluids  have  their  resistances  proportional  to  their 
densities,  so  that  no  subtilization,  division  of  parts 
or  refining,  can  alter  these  resistances.        Cheyne. 

2.  Refinement;  superfluous  acuteness. 
To  Subtili'ze,   sub'til-ize.    v.  a.  [subtil- 
ize?; Fr.  from  subtile.'] 

1.  To  make  thin;  to  make  less  gross  or 
coarse. 

Chyle,  being  mixed  with  the  choler  and  pancrea- 
tick  juices,  is  further  subtilized,  and  rendered  so 
fluid  and  penetrant,  that  the  thinner  and  finer  part 
easily  finds  way  in  at  the  streight  orifices  of  the 
lacteous  veins.  Ray. 

Body  cannot  be  vital;  for  if  it  be,  then  is  it  so 
either  as  subtilized  or  organized,  moved  or  endowed 
with  life.  Grew. 

2.  To  refine;  to  spin  into  useless  niceties. 

The  most  obvious  verity  is  subtilized  into  niceties, 

and  spun  into  a  thread  indiscernible  by  common 

opticks.  Glanville. 

To  Subtili'ze,  sub'til-ize.  v.  n.    To  talk 

with  too  much  refinement. 

Qualities  and  moods  some  modern  philosophers 

bave  subtilized  on.  Digby. 

Su'btilty,  sub'til-te.  n.  s.  [subtilite,  Fr. 

from  subtile.] 
\.  Thinness;  fineness;  exility  of  parts. 
The  subtilties  of  particular    sounds  may  pass 
through  small  crannies  not  confused,  but  its  magni- 
ty  not  so  well.  Bacon. 

How  shall  we  this  union  well  express? 
Nought  ties  the  soul,  her  subtilty  is  such.  Davies. 
The  corporeity  of  all  bodies  being  the  same,  and 
subtilty  in  all  bodies  being  essentially  the  same  thing, 
could  any  body  by  subtilty  become  vital,  then  any 
degree  of  subtilty  would  produce  some  degree  of  life. 

Grew. 
Bodies,  the  more  of  kin  they  are  to  spirit  in  sub- 
tilty and  refinement,  the  more  spreading  and  self- 
diffusive  are  they.  Norris. 

2.  Nicety;  exility. 

Whatsoever  is  invisible,  in  respect  of  the  fineness 
of  the  body,  or  subtilty  of  the  motion,  is  little  en- 
quired. Bacon. 

3.  Refinement;  too  much  acuteness. 

You  prefer  the  reputation  of  candour  before  that 
of  subtilty.  Boyle. 

Intelligible  discourses  are  spoiled  by  too  much 
subtilty  in  nice  divisions.  Locke. 

Greece  did  at  length  a  learned  race  produce, 
Who  needful  science  mock'd,  and  arts  of  use; 
Mankind  with  idle  subtilties  embroil, 
And  fashion  systems  with  romantick  toil.     Blackm. 

They  give  method,  and  shed  subtilty  upon  their 
author.  Baker. 

4.  Cunning;  artifice;  slyness. 

Finding  force  now  faint  to  be, 

He  thought  grey  hairs  afforded  subtilty.       Sidney. 

The  rudeness  and  barbarity  of  savage  Indians 

know  not  so  perfectly  to  hate  all  virtues  as  some 

men's  subtilty.  King  Charles. 

Sleights  proceeding 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety.  Milton. 

Su'btle,  sut'tl.3*?  405  adj.  [written  often 
for  subtile,  especially  in  the  sense  of 
cunning.]  Sly;  artful;  cunning. 

Some  subtle  headed  fellow  will  put  some  quirk, 
or  devise  some  evasion,  whereof  the  rest  will  take 
hold-  Spenser. 

Shall  we  think  the  suMc-witted  French 
Conj'rers,  and  sore'rers,  that,  afraid  of  him, 
By  magick  verse  have  thus  coutriv'd  bis  end?  Shaks. 
The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field.  Milton 
The  Arabians  were  men  of  a  deep  and  subtle  v-.it. 

Sprat. 
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Su'btly,  sut'tle.  adv.  [from  subtle.] 

1.  Slily;  artfully;  cunningly. 

Thou  sec'st  how  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise; 
Inviting  thee  to  hear,  while  I  relate.  Milton. 

2.  Nicely;  delicately. 

In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true, 
From  pois'nous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew! 

Pope. 

To  Subtra'ct,  sub-trakt'.  v.  a.  [subtrac- 
tion Latin.  They  who  derive  it  from 
the  Latin  write  subtract;  those  who 
know  the  French  original,  write  subs- 
tract,  which  is  the  common  word.]  To 
withdraw  part  from  the  rest. 

Reducing  many  things  unto  charge,  which,  by 
confusion,  became  concealed  and  subtracted  from 
the  crown.  Davies. 

What  is  subtracted  or  subducted  out  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  divine  perfection,  leaves  still  a  quotient 
infinite.  Hale. 

The  same  swallow,  by  the  subtracting  daily  of  her 
eggs,  laid  nineteen  successively,  and  then  gave  over. 

HnV. 

Subtra'cter,  sub-trakt'ilr.  n.  s.  [suhtra- 
ho,  Latin.]  The  number  to  be  taken 
out  of  a  larger  number. 

Subtraction,  sub-trak'shun.  n.  s.    See 

SlJBSTRACTION. 

Subtrahe'nd,  sub-tra-hend'.  n.s,  [subtra- 
hendum,  Lat.]  Thenumber  out  of  which 
part  is  taken. 
Subtri'ple,  stib-trip'pl.  adj.  [subtrifile, 
Fr.  sub  and  trifilus,  Lat.]  Containing  a 
third,  or  one  part  of  three. 

The  power  will  be  in  a  subtriple  proportion  to 
the  weight.  Wilkins. 

Subventa'neous,  sub-ventane'yus.  adj. 
\_subventaneous,  Lat.]  Addle;  windy. 

Suitable  unto  the  relation  of  the  mares  in  Spain, 
and  their  subventaneous  conceptions  from  the  west- 
ern wind.  Brown. 
To  Subve'rse,  sub-verse',  v.  a.  [subver- 
sus,  Latin.]    To  subvert;  to  overthrow. 
Sfienser  uses  subverst  in  the  same  sense. 

Empires  subvers'd,  when  ruling  fate  has  struck 
Th'  unalterable  hour.  Thomson. 

Subve'rsion,  sub-ver'shun.  n.  s.  [subver- 
sion, Fr.  subversus,  Lat.]    Overthrow; 
ruin;  destruction. 
These  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life. 

Shakspeare. 
It  is  far  more  honourable  to  suffer,  than  to  pros- 
per in  their  ruin  and  subversion.         King  Charles. 
These  things  refer  to  the  opening  and  shutting 
the  abyss,  with  the  dissolution  or  subversion  of  the 
earth.  Burnet. 

Laws  have  been  often  abused,  to  the  oppression 
and  the  subversion  of  that  order  they  were  intended 
to  preserve.  Rogers. 

Subversive,  sub-ver'siv.16s  adj.  [from 
subvert.]  Having  tendency  to  overturn: 
with  of. 

Lying  is  a  vice  subversive  of  the  very  ends  and 
design  of  conversation.  Rogers. 

To  SUBVERT,  sub-vert',  v-  a.  [subver- 
tir,  Fr.  subverts,  Lat.] 

1.  To  overthrow;  to  overturn;  to  destroy; 
to  turn  upside  down. 

God,  by  things  deem'd  weak, 
Subverts  the  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise.  Milt. 
No  proposition  can  he  received  for  divine  reve- 
lation, if  contradictory  to  our  clear  intuitive  know- 
ledge; because  this  would  subvert  the  principles  of 
all  knowledge.  Locke. 

Trees  are  subverted  or  broken  by  high  winds. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  corrupt;  to  confound. 
5l 


Strive  not  about  words  to  no  purpose,  but  to  the 
subverting  of  the  hearers.  2  Timothy. 

Subve'rter,  sub-vert'ur.98  n.  s.  [from 
subvert.]  Overthrower;  destroyer. 

0  traitor!  worse  than  Simon  was  to  Troy; 

0  vile  subverter  of  the  Gallick  reign, 
More  false  than  Gano  was  to  Charlemagne! 

Dryden. 
They  anathematize  them  as  enemies  to  God, 
and  subverters  of  souls.  Walerland. 

SU'BURB,  sub'urb.  n.  s.  [suburbium, 
Latin.] 

1 .  Building  without  the  walls  of  a  city. 
There  is  a  trim  rabble  let  in:  are  all  these  your 

faithful  friends  o1  th'  suburbs?  Shakspean. 

What  can  be  more  to  the  disvaluation  of  the 
power  of  the  Spaniard,  than  to  have  marched  seven 
days  in  the  heart  of  his  countries,  and  lodged  three 
nights  in  the  suburbs  of  his  principal  city?     Bacon. 

2.  The  confines;  the  outpart. 

The  suburbs  of  my  jacket  are  so  gone, 

1  have  not  left  one  skirt  tn  «if  upon.       Chaveland. 

They  on  the  smoothed  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel, 
Expatiate.  Milton. 

When  our  fortunes  are  violently  changed,  our 

spirits  are  unchanged,  if  they  always  stood  in  the 

suburbs  and  expectation  of  sorrows.  Taylor. 

Subu'rban.  sub-urb'an.88  adj.   [suburba- 

nus,  Latin;  from   suburb.]   Inhabiting 

the  suburb. 

Poor  clinches  the  suburban  muse  affords, 
And  Panton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 

Dryden. 

Then  weds  an  heiress  of  suburban  mould, 
Ugly  as  apes,  but  well  endow'd  with  gold.     Harte. 
Subwo'rker,  sub-wurk'ur.  n.  s.  [sub  and 
worker.]     Underworker;     subordinate 
helper.  r 

He  that  governs  well  leads  the  blind;  but  he  that 

teaches  gives  him  eyes:  and  it  is  glorious  to  be  a 

subworker  to  grace,  in  freeing  it  from  some  of  the 

inconveniences  of  original-sin.  South. 

Succeda'neous,    suk-se-da'ne-us.      adj. 

[succedaneus,  Latin.]    Supplying    the 

place  of  something  else. 

Nor  is  iEtius  strictly  to  be  believed  when  he  pre- 
scribeth  the  stone  of  the  otter  as  a  succedaneous  un- 
to castoneum.  Brown. 

1  have  not  discovered  the  menstruum:  I  will  pre- 
sent a  succedaneous  experiment  with  a  common  li- 
quor. Boyle. 

SUCCED A'NE UM,  suk-se-dd'ne-um.603 
n.  s.  [Latin.]  That  which  is  put  to  serve 
for  something  else. 

To  SUCCE'ED,  suk-seed'.2*6  v.  n.  [sue- 
ceder,  French;  succedo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  follow  in  order. 

If  I  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  to  be  most  huppy;  for  1  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.  Shakspeare. 

Those  of  all  ages  to  succeed  will  curse  my  head. 

Milton. 

2.  To  come  into  the  place  of  one  who  has 
quitted  or  died. 

Workmen  let  it  cool  by  degrees  in  such  relent- 
ings  of  nealings  heat,  lest  it  should  shiver  in  pieces 
by  a  violent  succeeding  of  air  in  the  room  of  the  fire. 

Digby. 
Enjoy  till  I  return 
Short  pleasures;  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed. 

Milton. 
If  the  father  left  only  daughters,  they  eq.ially 
succeed  to  him  in  copartnership,  without  prelatioo 
or  preference  of  the  eldest  to  a  double  portion. 

Halt. 
Revenge  succeeds  to  love,  and  rage  to  grief. 

Dryden. 
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While  these  limbs  the  vital  spirit  feeds, 
While  day  to  night,  and  night  to  day  succeeds, 
Burnt-off'rings  morn  and  ev'ning  shall  be  thine, 
And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temples  shine.       Dryden. 

These  dull  harmless  makers  of  lampoons  are  yet 
of  dangerous  example  to  the  publick:  some  witty 
men  may  succeed  to  their  designs,  and,  mixing  sense 
with  malice,  blast  the  reputation  of  the  most  inno- 
cent. Dryden. 

The  pretensions  of  Saul's  family,  who  received 
bis  crown  from  the  immediate  appointment  of  God, 
ended  with  his  reign;  and  David,  by  the  same  title, 
succeeded  in  his  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  Jona- 
than. Locke. 

3.  To  obtain  one's  wish;   to  terminate  an 
undertaking  in  the  desired  effect. 

'Tis  almost  impossible  for  poets  to  succeed  with- 
out ambition:  imagination  must  be  raised  by  a  de- 
sire of  fame  to  a  desire  of  pleasing.  Dryden. 

This  address  I  have  long  thought  owing;  and  if 
1  bad  never  attempted,  I  might  have  been  vain 
enough  to  think  I  might  have  succeeded.      Dryden. 

A  knave's  a  knave  to  me  in  ev'ry  state; 
Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fail; 
Sporus  at  court,  or  Japhet  in  a  jail.  Pope. 

4.  To  terminate  according   to  wish;  to 

have  a  good  effect. 

If  thou  deal  truly,  thy  doings  shall  prosperously 
succeed  to  thee.  Tobit. 

This  was  impossible  for  Virgil  to  imitate:  be- 
cause of  the  severity  of  the  Roman  language:  Spen- 
ser endeavoured  it  in  Shepherd's  Kalendar;  hut 
neither  will  it  succeed  in  English.  Dryden 

5.  To  go  under  cover. 

Please  that  silvan  scene  to  take, 
Where  whistling  winds  uncertain  shadows  make; 
Or  will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed, 
Whose  mouth  the  curling  vines  have  overspread! 

Dryden. 

To  Succe'ed,  silk-seed',  v.  a. 

1.  To  follow;  to  be  subsequent  or  conse- 
quent to. 

In  that  place  no  creature  was  hurtful  unto  man; 
and  those  destructive  effects  they  now  discover  suc- 
ceeded the  curse,  and  came  in  with  thorns  and  bri- 
ars. Brown. 

2.  To  prosper;  to  make  successful. 

Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  among, 
And  high  rais'd  Jove  from  his  dark  prison  freed, 

Those  weights  look  off  that  on  his  planet  hung, 
Will  gloriously  the  new  laid  works  succeed.  Dryden. 

Succeed  my  wish,  and  second  my  design, 
The  fairest  Deiopeia  shall  be  thine, 
And  make  thee  father  of  a  happy  line.         Dryden. 

Succe'eder,  s&k-seed'rir.98  n.  s.  [from 
succeed.]  One  who  follows;  one  who 
comes  into  the  place  of  another. 

Now  this  great  succeeder  all  repairs, 
He  builds  up  strength  and  greatness  for  his  heirs, 
Out  of  the  virtues  that  adorn'd  his  blood.     Daniel. 

Nature  has  so  far  imprinted  it  in  us,  that  should 
the  envy  of  predecessors  deny  the  secret  to  succeed- 
ers,  they  yet  would  find  it  out.  Suckling 

They  make  one  man's  particular  fancies,  per- 
haps failings,  confining  laws  to  others,  and  convey 
them  to  their  succeede.rs,  who  afterwards  misname 
all  unobsequiousness  as  presumption.  Boyle. 

SUCCESS,   suk-ses'.  n.  s.   [succes,  Fr. 

successusy  Latin/] 
1 .  The  termination  of  any  affair  happy  or 
unhappy.    Success  without  any  epithet 
is  commonly  taken  for  good  success. 

For  good  success  of  his  hands,  he  asketh  ability  to 
do  of  him  that  is  most  unable.  Wisdom. 

Perplex'd  and  troubl'd  at  his  bad  success 
The  tempter  stood.  Milton. 

Not  Lemuel's  mother  with  more  care 
Did  counsel  or  instruct  her  heir; 
^.Or  teach  with  more  success  her  son 
-  "the  vices  of  the  time  to  shun.  Waller. 

>  Every  reasonable  man  cannot  but  wish  me  suc- 


cess in  this  attempt,  because  I  undertake  the  proof 
of  that  which  it  is  every  man's  interest  that  it  should 
be  true.  Tillotson. 

Whilst  malice  and  ingratitude  confess, 
They've  strove  for  ruin  long  without  success.  Garth. 

Gas  sulphuris  may  be  given  with  success  in  any 
disease  of  the  lungs.  Arbuthnot 

Military  successes,  above  all  others,  elevate  the 
minds  of  a  people.  Atterbury. 

2.  Succession.    Obsolete. 

All  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reigned 
By  due  success,  and  all  their  nephews  late, 
Even  thrice  eleven  descents,  the  crown  retained. 

Spenser. 

Suoce'ssful,  suk-ses'ful.  adj.  [success 
and  full.]  Prosperous;  happy;  fortunate. 
They  were  terrible  alarms  to  persons  grown 
wealthy  by  a  long  and  successful  imposture,  by  per- 
suading the  world  that  men  might  be  honest  and 
happy,  though  they  never  mortified  any  corrupt  ap- 
petites. South 

He  observ'd  the  illustrious  throng, 
Their  names,  their  fates,  their  conduct,  and  thftr 

care 
In  peaceful  senates  and  successful  war.        Dryden. 
This  is  the  most  proper  and  most  successful  sea- 
son to  meet  and  attack  the  advancing  enemy 

BLwkmore. 
The  early  hunter 
Blesses  Diana's  hand,  who  leads  him  safe 
O'er  hanging  cliffs;  who  spreads  his  net  successful, 
And  guides  the  arrow  through  the  panther's  heart. 

Prior. 
Successfully,  suk-ses'ful-e.  adv.  [from 
successful.]  Prosperously;  luckily;  for- 
tunately 
He  is  too  young,  yet  he  looks  successfully. 

Shakspeare. 
They  would  want  a  competent  instrument  to  col- 
lect and  convey  their  rays  successfully,  or  so  as  to 
imprint  the  species  with  any  vigour  on  a  dull  pre- 
judicate  faculty.  Hammond. 

The  rule  of  imitating  God  can  never  be  success- 
fully proposed  but  upon  christian  principles,  such  as 
that  this  world  is  a  place  not  of  rest,  but  of  disci- 
pline. Alterbury. 
A  reformation  successfully  carried  on  in  this  great 
town  would  in  time  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  Swift. 
Bleeding,  when  the  expectoration  goes  on  suc- 
cessfully, suppresseth  it.                          Arbuthnot- 
Succe'ssfulness,    suk-ses'ful-nes.    n.  s. 
[from  successful.]   Happy   conclusion; 
desired  event;  series  of  good  fortune- 

An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  is  as 
necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it,  as 
the  authority  of  commands,  or  the  persuasiveness 
of  promises.  Hammond. 

Succession,  suk-sesh'un.  n.  s.  [succes- 
sion, French;  successio,  Latin.] 

1.  Consecution;  series  of  one   thing   or 
person  following  another. 

St.  Augustine,  having  reckoned  up  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  saith,  in  all  this  order 
of  succession  of  bishops  there  is  not  one  found  a  Do- 
natist.  Hooker. 

Reflection  on  appearances  of  several  ideas,  one 
after  another,  in  our  minds,  furnishes  us  with  the 
idea  of  succession.  Locke- 

Let  a  cannon-bullet  pass  through  a  room,  and 
take  with  it  any  limb  of  a  man,  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  strike  successively  the  two  sides  of  the  room, 
touch  one  part  of  the  flesh  first,  and  another  after, 
and  so  in  succession.  Locke. 

2.  A  series  of  things  or  persons  following 
one  another. 

These  decays  in  Spain  have  been  occasioned  by 
so  long  a  war  with  Holland;  but  most  by  two  suc- 
sessions  of  inactive  princes.  Bacon. 

The  smallest  particles  of  matter  may  cohere  by 
the  strongest  attractions,  and  compose  bigger  parti- 
cles of  weaker  virtue;  and  many  of  these  may  co- 


here and  compose  bigger  particles,  whose  virtue  is 
still  weaker;  and  so  on  for  divers  successions,  unJil 
the  progression  end  in  the  biggest  particles,  on 
which  the  operations  in  chymistry  and  the  colours 
of  natural  bodies  depend.  J\lewton, 

3.  A  lineage;  an  order  of  descendants. 

Cassibelan, 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute.  Shaksp. 

A  long  succession  must  ensue ; 
And  his  next  son  the  clouded  ark  of  God 

Shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine.         Milton. 

4.  The  power  or  right  of  coming  to  the 
inheritance  of  ancestors. 

What  people  is  so  void  of  common  sense, 
To  vote  succession  from  a  native  prince?     Dryden. 

SUCCESSIVE,  suk-ses' siv.188  adj.  [suc- 

cessif  French.] 

1.  Following  in  order;  continuing  a  course 
or  consecution  uninterrupted. 

Three  with  fiery  courage  he  assails, 
And  each  successive  after  other  quails, 
Still  wond'ring  whence  so  many  kings  should  rise. 

Daniel. 
God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night  to  men 
Successive.  Milton. 

God,  by  reason  of  his  eternal  indivisible  nature, 
is  by  one  single  act  of  duration  present  to  all  the 
successive  portions  of  time,  and  all  successively  ex- 
isting in  them  South. 

Send  the  successive  ills  through  ages  down, 
And  let  each  weeping  father  tell  his  son.       Prior. 

2.  Inherited  by  succession.  Not  in  use. 

Countrymen, 

Plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords.  Shaksp. 

The  empire  being  elective,  and  not  successive, 

the  emperors,  in  being,  made  profit  of  their  own 

times.  Raleigh. 

Successively,  suk-ses'siv-le.  adv.  [suc- 
cessivement,  French;  from  successive.] 
In  uninterrupted  order;  one  after  an- 
other. 

Three  sons  he  left, 
All  which  successively  by  turns  did  reign.  F.  Queen. 

Is  it  upon  record?  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age?  Shakspeare. 

That  king  left  only  by  his  six  wives  three  chil- 
dren, who  reigned  successively,  and  died  childless. 

Bacon 

We  that  measure  times  by  first  and  last, 
The  sight  of  things  successively  do  take, 

When  God  on  all  at  once  his  view  doth  cast, 
And  of  all  times  doth  but  one  instant  make.  Davtes,. 

I  inclined  the  paper  to  the  rays  very  obliquely, 
that  the  most  refrangible  rays  might  be  more  copi- 
ously reflected  than  the  rest,  and  the  whiteness  at 
length  changed  successively  into  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet.  Newton. 

No  such  motion  of  the  same  atom  can  be  all  of  it 
existent  at  once;  it  must  needs  be  made  gradually 
and  successiwZj/,  both  as  to  place  and  time;  seeing 
that  body  cannot  at  the  same  instant  be  in  more 
places  than  one.  Bentley. 

We  have  a  tradition  coming  down  to  us  from  our 
fathers;  a  kind  of  inheritance  successively  conveyed 
to  us  by  the  primitive  saints  from  the  apostles 
themselves.  Waterland. 

Successiveness,  sfik-ses'siv-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  successive.]  The  state  of  being 
successive. 

All  the  notion  we  have  of  duration  is  partly  by 
the  successiveness  of  its  own  operations,  and  partly 
by  those  external  measures  that  it  finds  in  motion. 
J  Hale. 

Succe'ssless,  suk-ses'les.  adj.  [from  suc- 
cess.] Unlucky;  unfortunate;  failing  of 
the  event  desired. 
A  second  colony  is  sent  hither,  but  as  successless 

as  the  first.  £eyim" 

The  hopes  of  thy  successless  love  resign.  Dryden 
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The  Bavarian  duke, 
Bold  champion!  brandishing  his  Noric  blade, 
Best  temper'd  steel,  successless  prov'd  in  field. 

Philips. 
Passion  unpity'd,  and  successless  love, 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart.  Mdlsson. 

Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove, 
To  banish  from  his  breast  his  country's  love.  Pope. 

Su'ccessour,  siik-ses'sur.*03  n.  s.  [succes- 
seur,  French;  successor,  Latin.  This  is 
sometimes  pronounced  successour,  with 
the  accent  in  the  middle.]  One  that 
follows  in  the  place  or  character  of  an- 
other:  correlative  to  firedecessor. 

This  king  by  this  queen  had  a  son  of  tender  age, 
but  of  great  expectation,  brought  up  in  the  hope  of 
themselves,  and  a  ready  acceptation  of  the  incon- 
stant people,  as  successor  of  his  father's  crown. 

Sidney. 
The  successor  of  Moses  in  prophecies.       Ecclus. 
The  fear  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unacknow- 
ledged successour  to  the  crown  clouded  much  of  that 
prosperity  then,  which  now  shines  in  chronicle. 

Clarendon. 
The  second  part  of  confirmation  is  the  prayer  and 
benediction  of  the  bishop,  the  successour  of  the  apos- 
tles in  this  office.  Hammond. 

The  surly  savage  offspring  disappear. 
And  curse  the  bright  successour  of  the  year; 
Yet  crafty  kind  with  daylight  can  dispense.    Dryd. 
Whether  a  bright  successor,  or  the  same.     Tate. 
The  descendants  of  Alexander's  successors  culti- 
vated navigation  in  some  lesser  degree.  Jlrbulhnot- 

SUCCI'NCT,  suk-singkt'.  adj.  [succinct, 
French;  succinctus,  Latin.] 

1.  Tucked  or  girded  up;  having  the 
clothes  drawn  up  to  disengage  the  legs. 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct.  Milton. 

His  vest  succinct  then  girding  round  his  waist, 
Forth  rush'd  the  swain.  Pope. 

Four  knaves  in  garbs  succinct.  Pope. 

2.  Short;  concise,  brief. 

A  strict  and  succinct  style  is  that  where  you  can 
take  nothing  away  without  loss,  and  that  loss  mani- 
fest. Ben  Jonson. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  succinct  and  clear, 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  soon. 

Roscommon. 

Succi'nctly,  suk-singkt'le.  adv.  [from 
succinct.-]  Briefly;  concisely;  without 
superfluity  of  diction. 

I  shall  present  you  very  succinctly  with  a  few  re- 
flections that  most  readily  occur.  Boyle. 

I'll  recant,  when  France  can  shew  me  wit 
As  6trong  as  ours,  and  as  succinctly  writ.     Roscom. 

Succi'nctness,      suk-singkt'nes.      n.    s. 

[from  succinct.]  Brevity;  conciseness. 
Su'ccorv,  suk'k5r-e.567  n.  s.    [cichorium, 
Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

A  garden  sallad 
Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory.  Dryden. 

The  medicaments  to  diminish  the  milk  are  let- 
tuce, purslane,  endive,  and  succory.         Wiseman. 

To  SU'CCOUR,  suk'kur.ai*  v.  a.  [secou- 
rir,  French;  succurro,  Latin.]  To  help; 
to  assist  in  difficulty  or  distress;  to  re- 
lieve. 

As  that  famous  queen 
Of  Amazons,  whom  Pyrrhus  did  destroy, 
Did  shew  herself  in  great  triumphant  joy, 
To  succour  the  weak  state  of  sad  afflicted  Troy. 

Spenser. 

A  grateful  beast  will  stand  upon  record,  against 

those  that  in  their  prosperity  forget  their  friends 

that  to  their  loss  and  hazard  stood  by  and  succoured 

them  in  their  adversity.  L  Estrange. 

Su'ccouu,  suk'kur.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb; 
stcours,  French.] 
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1.  Aid;  assistance;  relief  of  any  kind,  help 
in  distress. 

My  father, 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distress'd  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd. 

Shakspeare. 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  oppress'd, 
And  faints  for  succour.  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  person  or  thing  that  brings  help. 

Fear  nothing  else  but  a  betraying  of  succours 
which  reason  offereth.  Wisdom. 

Our  watchful  general  hath  discern'd  from  far 
The  mighty  succour  which  made  glad  the  foe. 

Dryden. 
Su'ocourer,  suk'kur-ur.9S  n.  s.  [from  suc- 
cour.]  Helper;  assistant;  reliever. 
She  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many.       Romans. 
Su'ccourless,    suk'kur-les.  adj.     [from 
succour.]  Wanting  relief;  void  of  friends 
or  help. 

Succourless  and  sad, 
She  with  extended  arms  his  aid  implores.  Thomson. 
Su'cculence,  silk'ku-l£nse.  ?    n.s.  [from 
Su'ccuLENCY^uk'ku-len-se.  $  succulent.] 

Juiciness. 
SU'CCULENT,  suk'ku-lent.   adj.  [suc- 
culent, French;  succulentus,  Lat.]  Jui- 
cy; moist. 

These  plants  have  a  strong,  dense,  and  succulent 
moisture,  which  is  not  apt  to  exhale.  Bacon. 

Divine  Providence  has  spread  her  table  every 
where,  not  with  a  juiceless  green  carpet,  but  with 
succulent  herbage  and  nourishing  grass,  upon  which 
most  beasts  feed.  More. 

On  our  account  has  Jove, 
Indulgent,  to  all  lands  some  succulent  plant 
Allotted,  that  poor  hapless  man  might  slack 
His  present  thirst.  Philips. 

To  Succu'mb,  suk-kumb'.  v.  n.  [succum- 
bo,  Lat.  succomber,  French.]    To  yield; 
to  sink  under  any  difficulty.  Not  in  use, 
except  among  the  Scotch. 
To  their  wills  we  must  succumb, 
Quocunque  trahunt,  'tis  our  doom.  Hudibras. 

Succusa'tion,  stik-kus-sa'shun.  n.  s.\_suc' 
cusso,  Laiin.]  A  trot. 

They  move  two  legs  of  one  side  together,  which 
is  tolutation  or  ambling;  or  lift  one  foot  before,  and 
the  cross  foot  behind,  which  is  succussation  or  trot- 
ting. Brown. 

They  rode,  but  authors  do  not  say 
Whether  tolutation  or  succussation.  Butler. 

Succu'ssion,  suk-kush'un.  n.  s.  [succus- 
sio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  shaking. 

2.  [In  physic]  Is  such  a  shaking  of  the 
nervous  parts  as  is  procured  by  strong 
stimuli,  like  sternutatories,  friction,  and 
the  like,  which  are  commonly  used  in 
apoplectick  affections. 

When  any  of  that  risible  species  were  brought 
to  the  doctor,  and  when  he  considered  the  spasms 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  all  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion, with  the  tremulous  succussion  of  the  whole 
human  body,  he  gave  such  patients  over. 

Martinus  Scriblerus. 
Such,  sutsh,  fironoun.  [sulleiks,  Gothick; 

sulk,  Dutch;  j* piic,  Saxon.] 
1    Of  that  kind;  of  the  like  kind.  With  as 
before   the  thing  to   which    it  relates, 
when  the  thing  follows:  as,  such  a  pow- 
er as  a  king's;  such  a   gift  as  a  king- 
dom. 
'Tis  such  another  fitchew!  marry,  a  perfum'd 
one.  Shakspeare. 

Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  God  is?  Genesis. 
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The  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest;  such  are 
drunkenness,  revellings,  and  stich  like.    Galatians. 

You  will  not  make  this  a  general  rule  to  debar 
such  from  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  have  through 
infirmity  fallen.  Whitgift. 

Such  another  idol  was  Manah,  worshipped  be- 
tween Mecca  and  Medina,  which  was  called  a  rock 
or  stone.  Stillingjleet . 

Such  precepts  as  tend  to  make  men  good,  singly 
considered,  may  be  distributed  into  such  as  enjoin 
piety  towards  God,  or  such  as  require  the  good  go- 
vernment of  ourselves.  Tillotson. 

If  my  song  be  such, 
That  you  will  hear  and  credit  me  too  much, 
Attentive  listen.  Dryden. 

Such  are  the  cold  Riphxan  race,  and  such 
The  savage  Scythian.  Dryden. 

As  to  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  in  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities 
is  the  glory  of  a  man:  such  an  one,  who  has  the 
publick  administration,  acts  like  the  representative 
of  his  Maker.  Jlddison. 

You  love  a  verse,  take  such  as  I  can  send.  Pope. 

2.  The  same  that;  with  as. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  at 

such  time  as  Barbarossa,  with  Solyman's  great  fleet, 
landed  in  Africk.  Knolles. 

3.  Comprehended   under  the  term   pre- 
mised, like  what  has  been  said. 

That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God; 
That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself.    Milton. 

To  assert  that  God  looked  upon  Adam's  fall  as  a 
sin,  and  punished  it  as  such,  when,  without  any  an- 
tecedent sin,  he  withdrew  that  actual  grace,  upon 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  fall,  highly 
reproaches  the  essential  equity  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

South- 

No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  much, 
Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  have  been  such.  Dryden. 

4.  A  manner  of  expressing  a  particulai 
person  or  thing. 

I  saw  him  yesterday 
With  such  and  such.  Shakspeare- 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums,  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  an  equal  pound  of  your  flesh.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  appointed  my  servants  to  such  and  such 
place.  1  Samuel. 

Scarce  this  word  death  from  sorrow  did  proceed, 
When  in  rush'd  one,  and  tells  him  such  a  knight 
Is  new  arriv'd.  Daniel. 

Himself  overtook  a  party  of  the  army,  consisting 
of  three  thousand  horse  and  foot,  with  a  train  of  ar- 
tillery, which  he  left  at  such  a  place,  within  three 
hours  march  of  Berwick.  Clarendon. 

That  which  doth  constitute  anything  in  its  being, 
and  distinguish  it  from  all  other  things,  is  called 
the  form  or  essence  of  such  a  thing.  Wilkins. 

The  same  sovereign  authority  may  enact  a  law, 
commanding  such  or  such  an  action  to-day,  and  a 
quite  contrary  law  forbidding  the  same  to-morrow. 

South. 

Those  artists  who  propose  only  the  imitation  of 
such  or  such  a  particular  person,  without  election  of 
those  ideas  before-mentioned,  have  been  reproached 
for  that  omission.  Dryden. 

To  SUCK,  silk.  v.  a.  [rucan,  Sax.  sugo, 
suctum,  Lat.  succer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  draw  by  making  a  rarefaction  of  the 
air. 

2.  To  draw  in  with  the  mouth. 

The  cup  of  astonishment  thou  shalt  drink,  and 
suck  it  out.  Ezekiel. 

We'll  hand  in  hand  to  the  dark  mansions  go, 
Where,  sucking  in  each  other's  latest  breath, 
We  may  transfuse  our  souls.  Dryden. 

Still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  ev'ry  flow'r,  and  suck'd  the  dew. 

Dryden. 

Transfix'd  as  o'er  Castalia's  streams  he  hung, 
He  suck'd  new  poisons  with  his  triple  tongue.  Pope. 
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3.  To  draw  the  teat  of  a  female. 

Desire,  the  more  he  sucked,  more  sought  the 
breast, 
Like  dropsy  folk  still  drink  to  be  a-thirst.     Sidney. 

A  bitch  will  nurse  young  foxes  in  place  of  her 
puppies,  if  you  can  get  them  once  to  suck  her  so 
long,  that  ber  milk  may  go  through  them.      Locke. 

Did  a  child  suck  every  day  a  new  nurse,  it  would 
be  no  more  affrighted  with  the  change  of  faces  at 
six  months  old  than  at  sixty.  Locke. 

4.  To  draw  with  the  milk. 

Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from 
me; 
But  own  thy  pride  thyself.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  empty  by  sucking. 

A  fox  lay  with  whole  swarms  of  flies,  sucking  and 
galling  of  him.  VEstrange. 

Bees  on  tops  of  lilies  feed, 
And  creep  within  their  bells  to  suck  the  balmy  seed. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  draw  or  drain. 

I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel 
sucks  eggs.  Shakspeare. 

Pumping  hath  tir'd  our  men; 
Seas  into  seas  thrown,  we  suck  in  again.  Donne. 
A  cubical  vessel  of  brass  is  tilled  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  half  an  hour;  but  because  it  sucks  up  nothing 
as  the  earth  doih,  take  an  inch  for  half  an  hour's 
rain.  Burnet. 

All  the  under  passions, 
As  waters  are  by  whirlpools  suck'd  and  drawn, 
Were  quite  devour'd  in  the  vast  gulph  of  empire. 

Dryden. 
Old  Ocean,  stick'' d  through  the  porous  globe, 
Had  long  ere  now  forsook  his  horrid  bed.  Thomson. 
To  Suck,  suk.  v.  n. 

1.  To  draw  by  rarefying  the  air. 

Continual  repairs,  the  least  defects  in  sucking 
pumps  are  constantly  requiring.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  draw  the  breast. 

Such  as  are  nourished  with  milk  find  the  paps, 
and  suck  at  them ;  whereas  none  of  those  that  are 
not  designed  for  that  nourishment  ever  offer  to  suck. 

Ray. 
I  would 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she  bear, 
To  win  thee,  lady  Shakspeare. 

A  nursing  father  beareth  with  the  sucking  child. 

Numbers. 

3.  To  draw;  to  imbibe. 

The  crown  had  sucked  too  hard,  and  now,  being 
full,  was  like  to  draw  less.  Bacon. 

Suok,  sak.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  sucking. 

I  hoped,  from  the  descent  of  the  quicksilver  in 
the  tube,  upon  the  first  suck,  that  I  should  be  able 
to  give  a  nearer  guess  at  the  proportion  of  force  be- 
twixt the  pressure  of  the  air  and  the  gravity  of 
quicksilver.  Boyle. 

2.  Milk  given  by  females. 

They  draw  with  their  suck  the  disposition  of  nur- 
ses. Spenser. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

Shakspeare. 
Those  first  unpolish'd  matrons 
Gave  suck  to  infants  of  gigantick  mold.       Dryden. 
It  would  be  inconvenient  for  birds  to  give  suck. 

Ray. 
Su'oker,  suk'kur.98  n.  s.  [suceur,  French; 
from  suck.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  draws. 

2.  The  embolus  of  a  pump. 

Oil  must  be  poured  into  the  cylinder,  that  the 
sucker  may  slip  up  and  down  in  it  more  smoothly. 

Boyle. 

The  ascent  of  waters  is  by  suckers  or  forcers,  or 
something  equivalent  thereunto.  Wilkins. 

3.  A  round  piece  of  leather,  laid  wet  on  a 
stone,  and  drawn  up  in  the  middle,  rare- 


fies the  air  within,  which  pressing  upon 
its  edges,  holds  it  down  to  the  stone. 

One  of  the  round  leathers  wherewith  boys  play, 
called  suckers,  not  above  an  inch  and  half  diameter, 
being  well  soaked  in  water,  will  stick  and  pluck  a 
stenc  of  twelve  pounds  up  from  the  ground.  Grew. 
.  A  pipe  through  which  any  thing  is 
sucked. 

Mariners  aye  ply  the  pump, 
So  they,  but  cheerful,  unfatigu'tl  still  move 
The  draining  sucker.  Philips. 

A  young  twig  shooting  from  the  stock. 
This  word  was  perhaps  originally  surcle. 
[surculus,  Lat.] 

The  cutting  away  of  suckers  at  the  root  and  body 
doth  make  trees  grow  high.  Bacon. 

Out  of  this  old  root  a  sucker  may  spring,  that 
with  a  little  shelter  and  good  seasons  may  prove  a 
mighty  tree.  Ray. 

Su'cket,  suk'kit."  n.  s.  [from  suck.'] 
A  sweetmeat,  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
mouth. 

Nature's  confectioner,  the  bee, 
Whose  suckets  are  moist  alchimy; 
The  still  of  his  refining  mold 

Minting  the  garden  into  gold.  Cleaveland. 

Su'ckingbottle,  suk'king-bot-tl.  n.  s. 
\_suck  and  bottle.]  A  bottle  which  to  chil- 
dren supplies  the  want  of  a  pap. 

He  that  will  say,  children  join  these  general  ab- 
stract speculations  with   their  suckingbottles,  has 
more  zeal  for  his  opinion,  but  less  sincerity.  Locke. 
To  Su'okle,  suk  kl.40fi  v.  a.  [from  suck.] 
To  nurse  at  the  breast. 

The  breast  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier. 

Shakspeare. 

She  nurses  me  up  and  suckles  me.      VEstrange. 

Two  thriving  calves  she  suckles  twice  a-day. 

Dryden. 

The  Roman  soldiers  bare  on  their  helmets  the 
first  history  of  Romulus,  who  was  begot  by  the  god 
of  war,  and  suckled  by  a  wolf.  Mdison. 

Su'ckling,  suk'ling.*10  n.  s.  [from  suck.] 


A  young  creature  yet  fed  by  the  pap. 

I  provide  a  suckling, 

That  ne'er  had  nourishment  but  from  the  teat.  Dryd. 

Young  animals  participate  of  the  nature  of  their 

tender  aliment,  as  sucklings  of  milk.       Jirbulhnot. 

Su'ction,  suk/shun.  n.  s.  [from  suck;  suc- 

cion,  Fr.]  The  act  of  sucking. 

Sounds  exteriour  and  interiour  may  be  made  by 
suction,  as  by  the  emission  of  the  breath.  Bacon. 
Though  the  valve  were  not  above  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  yet  the  weight  kept  up  by  suction, 
or  supported  by  the  air,  and  what  was  cast  out  of 
it,  weighed  ten  pounds.  Boyle- 

Cornelius  regulated  the  suction  of  his  child. 

Arbuthnot. 

SUDA'TION,   su-da'shun.  n.   s.  [sudo, 

Lat.]  Sweat. 
Su'datory,  su'da-tur-e.512  667  n.  s.  [sudo, 

Lat.]  Hot-house;  sweating-bath. 

SU'DDEN,  sud'din.103  adj.  [soudain,  Fr. 

poben,  Saxon.] 
1.  Happening    without    previous  notice; 
coming  without  the  common  prepara- 
tives; coming  unexpectedly. 

We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of  triumph; 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden. 

Shakspeare. 
There  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  Caesar's 
thrasonical  brag  of  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame. 

Shakspeare. 

Herbs  sudden  flower'd, 

Opening  their  various  colours.  Milton. 

His  death  may  be  sudden  to  him,  though  it  comes 

by  never  so  slow  degrees.  Duty  of  Man. 


2.  Hasty;  violent;  rash;  passionate;  preci- 
pitate. Not  in  use. 

1  grant  him 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  ev'ry  sin.    Shaksp. 

Su'dden,  sud'din.  n.  s. 

1.  Any  unexpected  occurrence;  surprise. 
Not  in  use. 

Parents  should  mark  the  witty  excuses  of  their 
children  at  suddains  and  surprisals,  rather  than 
pamper  them.  Wotton. 

2.  On  or  oj  a  Sudden.  Sooner  than  was 
expected;  without  the  natural  or  com- 
monly accustomed  preparatives. 

Following  the  flyers  at  the  very  heels, 
With  them  he  enters,  who  upon  the  sudden 
Clapt  to  their  gates.  Shakspeare. 

How  art  thou  lost!  how  on  a  sudden  lost!  Milton. 

They  keep  their  patients  so  warm  as  almost  to 
stifle  them,  and  all  on  a  sudden  the  cold  regimen  is 
in  vogue.  Baker. 

When  you  have  a  mind  to  leave  your  master, 
grow  rude  and  saucy  of  a  sudden,  and  beyond  your 
usual  behaviour.  Swift. 

Su'ddenly,  sud'din-le.  adv.  [from  sud- 
den^] 

1 .  In  an  unexpected  manner;  without  pre- 
paration; hastily. 

You  shall  find  three  of  your  Argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly.     Shakspeare . 

If  elision  of  the  air  made  the  sound,  the  touch  of 
the  bell  or  string  could  not  extinguish  so  suddenly 
that  motion.  Bacon 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near, 
And  summon  them  to  unexpected  fight.       Dryden. 

She  struck  the  warlike  spear  into  the  ground, 
Which  sprouting  leaves  did  suddenly  enclose, 
And  peaceful  olives  shaded  as  they  rose.     Dryden. 

2.  Without  premeditation. 
If  thou  canst  accuse, 

Do  it  without  invention  suddenly.  Shakspeare. 

Su'ddenness,  sud'din-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
sudden.]  State  of  being  sudden;  unex- 
pected presence;  manner  of  coming  or 
happening  unexpectedly. 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood, 
At  suddenness  of  that  unwary  sight, 
And  wond'red  at  his  breathless  hasty  mood.  Spenser. 

He  speedily  run  forward,  counting  his  suddenness 
his  most  advantage,  that  he  might  overtake  the  En- 
glish. Spenser. 

The  rage  of  people  is  like  that  of  the  sea,  which 
once  breaking  bounds,  overflows  a  country  with  that 
suddenness  and  violence  as  leaves  no  hopes  of  flying. 

Temple. 
SUDORI'FICK,  su-do-rif'ik.  adj.  [sudo- 
rifique,  Fr.  sudor  and  facio,  Latin.]  Pro- 
voking or  causing  sweat. 

Physicians  may  well  provoke  sweat  in  bed  by  bot- 
tles, with  a  decoction  of  sudorifick  herbs  in  hot 
water.  Bacon. 

Exhaling  the  most  liquid  parts  of  the  blood  by 
sudorifick  or  watery  evaporations,  brings  it  into  a 
morbid  state.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Sudori'fick,  su-do-rif'ik.609  n.  s.  A  me- 
dicine provoking  sweat. 

As  to  sudorificks,  consider  that  the  liquid  which 
goes  off  by  sweat  is  often  the  most  subtile  part  of 
the  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

Su'dorous,  su'do-rus.314  adj.  [from  sudor, 
Lat.]  Consisting  of  sweat.  Not  used. 

Beside  the  strigments  and  sudorous  adhesions 
from  men's  hands,  nothing  proceedeth  from  gold  in 
the  usual  decoction  thereof.  Brown. 

Suds,  sudz.  n.  s.  [from  reoben,  to  seeth; 
whence  j*obben,  Sax.] 

1.  A  lixivium  of  soap  and  water. 

2.  To' be  in  the  Suds.  A  familar  phrase  for 
being  in  any  difficulty. 
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To  Sue,  su.338  v.  a.  [suiver,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  prosecute  by  law. 

If  any  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also.  Matthew. 

2.  To  gain  by  legal  procedure. 

3.  [In  falconry.]  To  clean  the  beak,  as  a 
hawk. 

To  Sue,  su.  v.  n.  To  beg;  to  entreat;  to 
petition. 

Full  little  know£ st  thou  that  hast  not  try'd, 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide.  Spenser. 

If  me  thou  deign  to  serve  and  sue, 
At  thy  command,  lo!  all  these  mountains  be. 

Spenser. 
When  maidens  sue, 
Men  give  like  gods.  Shakspeare. 

We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  command. 

Shakspeare. 
Ambassadors  came  unto  him  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  suing  unto  him  for  peace. 

Knolles. 
For  this,  this  only  favour  let  me  sue, 
Refuse  it  not  but  let  my  body  have 
The  last  retreat  of  human  kind,  a  grave.     Dryden. 

Despise  not  then,  that  in  our  hands  bear  we 
These  holy  boughs,  and  sue  with  words  of  pray'r. 

Dryden. 
'Twill  never  be  too  late, 
To  sue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror.     Addison. 

The  fair  Egyptian 
Courted  with  freedom  now  the  beauteous  slave, 
Now  falt'ring  sued,  and  threat'ning  now  did  rave. 

Blackmore. 

By  adverse  destiny  constrain'd  to  sue 

For  counsel  and  redress,  he  sues  to  you.  Pope  ■ 

To  Sue,  su.   v.  a.  To  obtain  by  entreaty; 

with  out.     The  expression  is  perhaps 

improper. 

Nor  was  our  blessed  Saviour  only  our  propitiation 

to  die  for  us,  but  he  is  still  our  advocate,  continually 

interceding  with  his  Father  in  the  behalf  of  all  true 

penitents,  and  suing  out  a  pardon  for  them  in  the 

court  of  heaven.  Calamy- 

SU'ET,  su'it."  n.  s.  [suet,  an  old  French 

word,  according  to  Skinner.]     A  hard 

fat,  particularly  that  about  the  kidneys. 

The  steatoma  being  suet,  yields  not  to  escaroticks. 

Wiseman. 
Su'ety,  su'it-e.  adj.  [from  suet.']  Consist- 
of  suet;  resembling  suet. 

If  the  matter  forming  a  wen  resembles  fat  or  a 
suety  substance,  it  is  called  steatoma.  Sharp. 

To    SU'FFER,  suf'fur.ss  Vm    a.    [suffero, 
Lat.  souffrir,  French,] 

1.  To  bear;  to  undergo;  to  feel  with  sense 
of  pain. 

A  man  of  great  wrath  shall  suffer  punishment. 

Proverbs. 

A  women  suffered  many  things  of  physicians,  and 
spent  all  she  had.  Mark. 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  heav'n 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expell'd  to  suffer  here; 
Chains  and  these  torments?  Better  these  than  worse, 
By  my  advice;  since  fate  inevitable 
Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 
The  victor's  will.  To  sujjer  Is  to  do, 
Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjust 
That  so  ordains.  Milton. 

Obedience  impos'd, 
On  penalty  of  death,  and  suffering  death.     Milton. 

2.  To  endure;    to  support;    not  to  sink 
under. 

Our  spirit  and  strength  entire 
Strongly  to  sitter  and  support  our  pains.      Milton. 
"5.  To  allow;  to  permit;  not  to  hinder. 
He  wonder'd  that  your  lordship 
Would  suffer  bim  to  spend  his  youth  at  home. 

S/iafcspeare. 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erwecning  cur 
fiua  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld: 


Who  beiug  suffered,  with  the  bear's  fell  paw 
Hath  clapt  his  tail  betwixt  his  legs  and  cry'd. 

Shakspeare. 
My  duty  cannot  suffer 
T'  obey  in  all  your  daughter's  hard  commands. 

S/tofcspeare. 
Rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon 
him.  Leviticus. 

I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess.  Milton. 

He  that  will  suffer  himself  to  be  informed  by  ob- 
servation, will  find  few  signs  of  a  soul  accustomed 
to  much  thinking  in  a  new-born  child.  Locke. 

4.  To  pass  through;  to  be   affected  by;  to 
be  acted  upon. 
The  air  now  must  suffer  change.  Milton. 

To  Su'ffer,  suf'mr.  v.  n. 

1.  To  undergo  pain  or  inconvenience. 

My  breast  I  arm,  to  overcome  by  suffering. 

Milton. 

Prudence  and  good-breeding  are  in  all  stations 
necessary;  and  most  young  men  suffer  in  the  want 
of  them  Locke. 

2.  To  undergo  punishment. 
The  father  was  first  condemned  to  stiver  upon  a 

day  appointed,  and  the  son  afterwards  the  day  fol- 
lowing. Clarendon. 

He  thus 
Was  fore'd  to  suffer  for  himself  and  us! 
Heir  to  his  father's  sorrows  with  his  crown.    Dryd. 

3.  To  be  injured. 
Publick  business  suffers  by  private  infirmities,  and 

kingdoms  fall  into  weaknesses  by  the  diseases  or  de- 
cays of  those  that  manage  them.  Temple. 

Su'fferable,  suffur-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
suffer.]  Tolerable;  such  as  may  be  en- 
dured. 

Thy  rages  be 
Now  no  more  sufferable.  Chapman. 

It  is  sufferable  in  any  to  use  what  liberty  they  list 
in  their  own  writing,  but  the  contracting  and  ex- 
tending the  lines  and  sense  of  others  would  appear 
a  thankless  office.  Wotton. 

Su'fferably,  silf/fur-a-ble\  adv.  [from 
sufferable.]  Tolerably;  so  as  to  be  en- 
dured. 

An  infant  Titan  held  she  in  her  arms; 
Yet  sufferably  bright,  the  eye  might  bear 
The  ungrown  glories  of  his  beamy  hair.     Mdison. 

Su'fferance,  suf'fur-anse.  n.  s.  [from 
suffer;  souffrance,  Fr.] 

1 .  Pain;  inconvenience;  misery. 

He  must  not  only  die, 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  the  death  draw  out 
To  liug'ring  sufferance.  Shakspeare. 

How  much  education  may  reconcile  young  people 
to  pain  and  sufferance,  the  examples  of  Sparta  shew. 

Locke, 

2.  Patience;  moderation. 

He  thought  to  have  slain  her  in  his  fierce  despight; 
But  hasty  heat  tempering  with  sufferance  wise, 
He  6taid  his  hand.  Spenser. 

He  hath  given  excellent  sufferance  and  vigorous- 
ness  to  the  sufferers,  arming  them  with  strange  cou- 
rage. Taylor. 

Nor  was  his  suffeiance  of  other  kinds  less  exem- 
plary than  that  he  evidenced  in  the  reception  of  ca- 
lumny. Fell. 

And  should  I  touch  it  nearly,  bear  it 
With  all  the  sufferance  of  a  tender  friend.     Otway. 

3.  Toleration;  permission;  not  hinder- 
ance. 

In  process  of  time,  somewhiles  by  sufferance,  and 
somewhiles  by  special  leave  and  favour,  they  erect- 
ed to  themselves  oratories  not  in  any  sumptuous  or 
stately  manner  Hooker. 

Most  wretched  man, 
That  to  affections  does  the  bridle  lend; 
In  their  beginning  they  are  weak  and  wan, 
But  soon  through  sufferance  grow  to  fearful  end. 

Spenser. 


Some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  in  consent  and  sufferance  in  this.     Shakspeare. 

Both  gloried  to  have  'scap'd  the  Stygian  flood, 
As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength ; 
Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  pow'r.       Milton. 
Su'fferer,  siif'fnr-ur.  n.  s.  [from  suffer.] 

1.  One  who  endures  or  undergoes  pain  or 
inconvenience. 

This  evil  on  the  Philistines  is  fall'n, 
The  sufferers  then  will  scarce  molest  us  here: 
From  other  hands  we  need  not  much  to  fear. 

Milton. 

He,  when  his  love  was  bounded  in  a  few, 
That  were  unhappy  that  they  might  be  true, 
Made  you  the  fav'rite  of  his  last  sad  times, 
That  is,  a  sufferer  in  his  subjects  crimes.    Dryden. 

She  returns  to  me  with  joy  in  her  face,  not  from 
the  sight  of  her  husband,  but  from  the  good  luck  she 
has  had  at  cards;  and  if  she  has  been  a  loser,  I  am 
doubly  a  sufferer  by  it;  she  comes  home  out  of  hu- 
mour, because  she  has  been  throwing  away  my  es- 
tate. Addison. 

The  history  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions  does  not 
make  such  deep  and  lasting  impressions,  as  events 
of  the  same  nature  in  which  we  or  our  friends  have 
been  sufferers.  Addison. 

Often  these  unhappy  sufferers  expire  for  want  of 
sufficient  vigour  and  spirit  to  cany  on.  the  animal 
regimen.  Blackmore. 

2.  One  who  allows;  one  who  permits. 
Su'ffering,    sM'fur-ing.410    n.    s.   [from 

suffer.]  Pain  suffered. 

Rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you.         Collossians. 

With  what  strength,  what  steadiness  of  mind, 
He  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings? 

Addison. 

We  may  hope  the  sufferings  of  innocent  people, 
who  have  lived  in  that  place  which  was  the  scene 
of  rebellion,  will  se.cure  from  the  like  attempts. 

Addison. 

It  increased  the  smart  of  his  present  sufferings  to 
compare  them  with  his  former  happiness.  Atterbury. 

Then  it  is  that  the  reasonableness  of  God's  pro- 
vidence, in  relation  to  the  sufferings  of  good  men  in 
this  world,  will  be  fully  justified.  Nelson. 

To  SUFFI'CE,  suf-fize'.3"  v.  n.  [suffire, 
French;  sufficio,  Lat.]  To  be  enough; 
to  be  sufficient;  to  be  equal  to  the  end 
or  purpose. 

If  thou  ask  me  why,  sufficeth,  my  reasons  are 
good.  Shakspeare. 

To  recount  almighty  works, 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice, 
Or  heart  of  man  suffice  to  comprehend?        Milton. 
The  indolency  we  have,  sufficing  for  our  present 
happiness,  we  desire  not  to  venture  the  change;  be- 
ing content;  and  that  is  enough.  Locke. 
He  lived  in  such  temperance,  as  was  enough  to 
make  the  longest  life  agreeable;  and  in  such  a  course 
of  piety,  as  sufficed  to  make  the  most  sudden  death 
so  also.  Pope. 
To  Suffi'ce,  siif-fize'.361  v.  a. 

1.  To  afford;  to  supply. 

A  strong  and  succulent  moisture  is  able,  without 
drawing  help  from  the  earth,  to  suffice  the  sprouting 
of  the  plant.  Bacon. 

Thou  king  of  horned  floods,  whose  plenteous  urn 
Suffices  fatness  to  the  fruitful  corn, 
Shall  share  my  morning  song  and  evening  vows. 

Dryden. 

The  pow'r  appeas'd  with  winds  sufficed  the  sail; 
The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale.    Dryd. 

2.  To  satisfy;  to  be  equal  to  want  or  de- 
mand. 

Israel,  let  it  suffice  you  of  all  your  abominations. 

Ezekiel. 
Parched  corn  she  did  eat,  and  was  sufficed,  and 
left.  RiM. 

Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  know'st  us  happy. 

Milton. 
He  our  conqueror  left  us  this  our  strength, 
That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire.      Milton. 
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When  tbe  herd,  sufficed,  did  late  repair 
To  ferny  heaths,  and  to  the  forest  lare.      Dryden. 
Sufficiency,  suf-fish'en-se.  n.  s.  \_suffi- 
sance,  French;  from  sufficient.'] 

1.  Slate  of  being  adequate  to  the  end 
proposed. 

'Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow; 
But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself.  Shakspeare. 

His  sufficiency  is  such,  that  he  bestows  and  pos- 
sesses, his  plenty  being  unexhausted.  Boyle. 

This  he  did  with  that  readiness  and  sufficiency, 
as  at  once  gave  testimony  to  his  ability,  and  to  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  he  asserted.  Fell. 

2.  Qualification  for  any  purpose. 

I  am  not  so  confident  of  my  own  sufficiency,  as 
not  willingly  to  admit  the  counsel  of  others. 

King  Charles. 

The  bishop,  perhaps  an  Irishman,  being  made 
judge,  by  that  law,  of  the  sufficiency  of  tbe  minis- 
ters, may  dislike  the  Englishman  as  unworthy 

Spenser. 

Their  pensioner  De  Wit  was  a  minister  of  the 
greatest  authority  and  sufficiency  ever  known  in 
their  state.  Temp'e. 

3.  Competence;  enough. 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content.  Thomson. 

4.  Supply  equal  to  want. 

The  most  proper  subjects  of  dispute  are  questions 
not  of  the  very  highest  importance,  nor  of  the 
meanest  kind;  but  rather  the  intermediate  questions 
between  them:  and  there  is  a  large  sufficiency  of 
them  in  the  sciences.  Watts. 

5.  It  is  used  by  Temfile  for  that  conceit 
which  makes  a  man  think  himself  equal 
to  things  above  him;  and  is  commonly 
compounded  with  self. 

Sufficiency  is  a  compound  of  vanity  and  igno- 
rance. Temple- 
Sufu'cient,    stiff  ish'ent.357   adj.  \_suffi- 
sant,  French;  sufficiens,  Latin.] 

1.  Equal  to  any  end  or  purpose;  enough; 
competent;  not  deficient. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.   Matt. 
Heaven  yet  retains 
Numbers  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms.      Milton. 

Man  is  not  sufficient  of  himself  to  his  own  hap- 
piness. Tillotson. 

It  is  sufficient  for  me,  if,  by  a  discourse  something 
out  of  the  way,  I  shall  have  given  occasion  toothers 
to  cast  about  for  new  discoveries.  Locke 

She  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quantity 
that  goes  to  a  large  pincushion  sufficient  to  make 
her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  Jlddison. 

Sufficient  benefice  is  what  is  competent  to  main- 
tain a  man  and  his  family,  and  maintain  hospi- 
tality; and  likewise  to  pay  and  satisfy  such  dues 
belonging  to  the  bishop.  Jlyliffe. 

Seven  months  are  a  sufficient  time  to  correct  vice 
in  a  Yahoo.  Sivift. 

2.  Qualified  for  any  thing  by  fortune  or 
otherwise. 

In  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  understand  me,  that 

be  is  sufficient.  Shakspeare. 

Sufficiently,  suf-fish'ent-le.  adv.  [from 

sufficient.']     To    a    sufficient    degree; 

enough. 

If  religion  did  possess  sincerely  and  sufficiently 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  there  would  need  be  no  other 
restraint  from  evil.  Hooker. 

Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possess'd 
Of  happiness?  Milton. 

All  to  whom  they  are  proposed,  are  by  his  grace 
sufficiently  moved  to  attend  and  assent  to  them; 
sufficiently,  but  not  irresistibly;  for  if  all  were  irre- 
sistibly moved,  all  would  embrace  them;  and  if  none 
were  sufficiently  moved,  none  would  embrace  them. 

Rogers. 

In  a  few  days,  or  hours,  if  I  am  to  leave  this 


carcase  to  be  buried  in  the  earth,  and  to  find  myself 
either  for  ever  happy  in  the  favour  of  God,  or  eter- 
nally separated  from  all  light  and  peace;  can  any 
words  sufficiently  express  the  littleness  of  every 
thing  else?  Law. 

SUFFI'SJJYCE,  suffe-sanse.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 
Excess;  plenty.     Obsolete. 

There  him  rests  in  riotous  suffisance 
Of  all  gladfulness  and  kingly  joyance.         Spenser. 
To    SU'FFOCATE,    suf'fo-kate.    v.    a. 
[suffoquer,  Fr.  suffoco,  Lat.]  To  choke 
by  exclusion  or  interception  of  air. 
Let  gallows  gape  for  dog.  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate.      Shaksp. 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate, 
Follows  the  choking.  Shakspeare. 

Air  but  momentarily  remains  in  our  bodies,  only 
to  refrigerate  the  heart:  which  being  once  perform- 
ed, lest,  being  self-heated  again,  it  should  suffocate 
that  part,  it  hasteth  back  the  same  way  it  passed. 

Brown. 

A  swelling  discontent  is  apt  to  suffocate  and 

strangle  without  passage.  Collier. 

All  involv'd  in  smoke,  the  latent  foe 
From  every  cranny  suffocated  falls.  Thomson. 

Suffoca'tion,  suf-lo-ka'shnn.  n.  s.  [.suf- 
focation, French;  from  suffocate.']    The 
act    of    choking;    the    state    of    being 
choked. 

Diseases  of  stoppings  and  suffocations  are  dan- 
gerous. Bacon. 
White  consists  in  an  equal  mixture  of  all  the 
primitive  colours,  and  black  in  a  suffocation  of  all 
the  rays  of  light.                                          Cheyne. 
Mushrooms  are  best  corrected  by  vinegar:  some 
of  them  being  poisonous,  operate  by  suffocation,  in 
which  the  best  remedy  is  wine  or  vinegar  and  salt, 
and  vomiting  as  soon  as  possible.             Jlrbuthnot. 
Suffocative,  suf'fo-ka-tiv.61*  adj.  [from 
suffocate.]      Having     the     power     to 
choke. 

From  rain,  after  great  frost*  in  the  winter,  glan- 
dulous  tumours  and  suffocative  catarrhs  succeed. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

SUTFRAGAN,  suffra-gun.8*  n.  s.  [suf- 

fragant,  French;  suffraganeus,  Latin.] 

A  bishop  considered  as  subject  to  his 

metropolitan. 

The  four  archbishops  of  Mexico,  Lima,  S  Foy, 
and  Dominico,  have  under  them  twenty-five  suf- 
fragan bishops,  all  liberally  endowed  and  provided 
f°r-  Heylin. 

Suffragan  bishops  shall  have  more  than  one  riding 
apparitor.  Jlyliffe. 

Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  insolently 
took  upon  him  to  declare  five  articles"  void,  in  his 
epistle  to  his  suffragans.  Hale- 

To  Su'ffragate,  suf'fra-gate.  v.  n.  [suf- 
fragor,  Latin.]     To  vote  with;  to  agree 
in  voice  with. 

No  tradition  could  universally  prevail,  unless 
there  were  some  common  congruity  of  somewhat 
inherent  in  nature,  which  suits  and  suffragates  with 
it,  and  closeth  with  it.  Hale 

Su'ffbage,  suf'fridje.90  n.  s  [suffrage, 
French;  suffragium,  Lat]  Vote;  voice 
given  in  a  controverted  point. 

Noble  confederates,  thus  far  is  perfect, 
Only  your  suffrages  I  will  expect 
At  the  assembly  for  the  chusing  of  consuls. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Ttiey  would  not  abet  by  their  suffrages  or  pre- 
sence the  designs  of  those  innovations.  King  Charles 

The  fairest  of  our  island  dare  not  commit  their 
cause  to  the  suffrage  of  those  who  most  partially 
adore  them.  Mdkon. 

Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  saw 
A  beardless  consul  made  against  the  law; 
And  join  his  suffrage  to  the  votes  of  Rome.    Dryd. 

This  very  variety  of  sea  and  land,  hill  and  dale, 


is  extremely  agreeable,  the  ancients  and  moderns 
giving  their  suffrages  unanimously  herein. 

Woodward. 

Lactantius  and  St.  Austin  confirm  by  their  suf- 
frage the  observation  made  by  the  heathen  writers. 

Jlllerbury. 

To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  let  the  appeal  be 
in  the  first  place;  and  next  to  the  united  suffrage  of 
the  primitive  churches,  as  the  best  and  safest  com- 
ment upon  the  other.  Waterland. 
Suffra'ginous,  suf-frad'jin-us.  adj.  [suf- 
jrago,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  the  knee 
joint  of  beasts. 

In  elephants,  the  bought  of  the  forelegs  is  not 
directly  backward,  but  laterally,  and  somewhat  in- 
ward ;  but  the  hough,  or  suffraginous  flexture  behind, 
rather  outward.  Brown. 

SUFFUMIGA'TION,       suf-fu-me-ga;- 
shun.  n.  s.  \_suffumigation,  French;  suf- 
fumigo,   Latin.]     Operation   of  fumes 
raised  by  fire. 

If  the  matter  be  so  gross  as  it  yields  not  to  re- 
medies, it  may  be  attempted  by  suffumigation. 

Wiseman . 
Suffu'mige,   suf-fvi'midje.  n.  s.   \juffu- 
migo,  Latin.]     A  medical  fume.     Not 
used. 

For  external  means,  drying  suffumiges  or  smokes 
are  prescribed  with  good  success;  they  are  usually 
composed  out  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  pitch. 

Harvey. 
To  SUFFU'SE,  suf-fuze'.  v.  a.  \_suffusus, 
Latin.]     To  spread   over    with   some- 
thing expansible,  as  with  a  vapour  or  a 
tincture. 

Suspicions,  and  fastastical  surmise, 
And  jealousy  suffused,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes. 

Dryden. 
To  that  recess, 
When  purple  light  shall  next  suffuse  the  skies, 
With  me  repair.  Pope 

Instead  of  love-enliven'd  cheeks, 
With  flowing  rapture  bright,  dark  looks  succeed, 
Suffused  and  glaring  with  untender  fire.    Thomson- 

Suffu'sion,  suf-fu'zhun.  n.  s.  [suffusion^ 

Fr.  from  suffuse.] 
1    The    act   of  overspreading   with  any 

thing. 
2.  That  which  is  suffused  or  spread. 
A  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.  Milton. 

The  disk  of  Phcebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high, 
Appears  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye; 
And  when  his  chariot  downward  draws  to  bed, 
His  ball  is  with  the  same  suffusion  red.       Dryden. 
To  those  that  have  the  jaundice,  or  like  suffusion 
of  eyes,  objects  appear  of  that  colour.  Ray. 

Sug,  sug   n.  s.  [sugo,  Latin;  to  suck.] 
Many  have  sticking  on  them  sxigs,  or  trout-lice, 
which  is  a  kind  of  worm  like  a  clove  or  pin,  with  a 
big  head,  and  sticks  close  to  him,  and  sucks  his 
moisture.  Walton. 

SU  GAR,   shug'ur.1^  <«•*  n.  s.  [sucre,  Fr. 

saccharum,  Lathi.] 
1.  The  native  salt  of  the  sugar-cane,  ob- 
tained by  the  expression  and  evaporation 
of  its  juice.  Quincy. 

All  the  blood  of  Zelmane's  body  stirred  in  her, 
as  wine  will  do  when  sugar  is  hastily  put  into  it. 

Sidney. 
Lumps  of  sugar  lose  themselves,  and  twine 
Their  subtile  essence  with  the  soul  of  wine. 

Crashaw. 

A  grocer  in  London  gave  for  his  rebus  a  sugar- 
loaf  standing  upon  a  flat  steeple.  Peacham. 

Saccharum  candidum  shoots  into  angular  figures, 
by  placing  a  great  many  sticks  a-cross  a  vessel  of 
liquid  sugar.  Grew. 

If  the  child  must  have  sugar-plums  when  he  has 
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a  mind,  rather  than  be  out  of  humour;  why,  when 
he  is  grown  up,  must  he  not  be  satisfied  too  with 
wine?  Locke. 

In  a  sugar-baker's  drying-room,  where  the  air 
was  heated  fifty-four  degrees  beyond  that  of  a 
human  body,  a  sparrow  died  in  two  minutes. 

Jlrbulhnot. 

A  piece  of  some  geniculated  plant,  seeming  to  be 
part  of  a  sugar-cane.  Woodioard. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  sweet. 

Your  fair  discourse  has  been  as  sugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  A  chymical  dry  crystallization. 

Sugar  of  lead,  though  made  of  that  insipid  metal, 
and  sour  salt  of  vinegar,  has  in  it  a  sweetness  sur- 
passing that  of  common  sugar.  Boyle. 
To    Su'gar,    slmg'ur.  v.   a.    [from    the 
noun.] 

1.  To  impregnate  or  season  with  sugar. 

Short  thick  sobs 
In  panting  murmurs  still'd  out  of  her  breast, 
That  ever-bubbling  spring,  the  sugar'd  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie, 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody.  Crashaw. 

2.  To  sweeten. 

Thou  would'st  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot,  and  never  learn'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  followed 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.  Shakspeare. 

His  glosing  sire  his  errand  daily  Said, 
And  sugared  speeches  whisper'd  in  mine  ear. 

Fairfax 
Who  casts  out  threats,  no  man  deceives, 
But  flatt'ry  still  in  sugar'd  words  betrays, 
And  poison  in  high-tasted  meat  conveys.    Denham. 

Su'garcandy,  shug'ur-kan-de.  n.  s.  [from 

sugar  and  candy.]     Sugar  candied,  or 

crystallized. 
Su'ggary,  shug'ur-e.  adj.  [from  sw^ur.] 

Sweet;  tasting  of  sugar. 

With  the  sugg'ry  sweet  thereof  allure 

Chaste  ladies  ears  to  phantasies  impure.     Spenser. 

To  SUGGE'ST,  sug-je'st'.  v.  a.  [suggera, 
suggestum,  Lat.  suggerer,  French  ] 

1 .  To  hint;  to  intimate;  to  insinuate  good 
or  ill;  to  tell  privately. 

Are  you  not  asham'd? 
What  spirit  suggests  this  imagination?   Shakspeare. 

I  could  never  have  suffered  greater  calamities,  by 
denying  to  sign  that  justice  my  conscience  suggested 
to  me .  King  Charles. 

These  Romish  casuists  speak  peace  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  by  suggesting  something  to  them, 
which  shall  satisfy  their  minds,  notwithstanding  a 
known,  actual,  avowed  continuance  of  their  sins. 

South. 

Some  ideas  make  themselves  way,  and  are  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and 
reflection.  Locke. 

Reflect  upon  the  different  state  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  which  those  instances  of  attention,  reverie 
and  dreaming,  naturally  enough  suggest.        Locke. 

Search  for  some  thoughts,  thy  own  suggesting 
mind, 
And  others  dictated  by  heav'nly  pow'r 
Shall  rise  spontaneous.  Pope. 

2.  To  seduce;  to  draw  to  ill  by  insinuation. 
Out  of  use. 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heav'nly  shows. 

Shakspeare. 

Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower.         Shaksp. 

3.  To  inform  secretly;  out  of  use. 

We  must  suggest  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them,  that  to  's  power  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules.  Shakspeare. 

Sugge'ster,  sug-j£st'ur.  n. s.  [from  sug- 
gest.']   One  that  reminds  another. 


Suggestion,  sug-jeVtshun.  n.  s.  [sug- 
gestion, French,  from  suggest.'] 

1.  Private  hint;  intimation;  insinuation; 
secret  notification. 

It  allayeth  all  base  and  earthly  cogitations,  ba- 
nisueth  and  driveth  away  (hose  evil  secret  sug- 
gestions which  our  invisible  enemy  is  always  apt 
to  minister.  Hooker. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes;  one  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdom.  Shakspeare. 

Native  and  untaught  suggestions  of  inquisitive 
children.  Locke 

Another  way  is  letting  the  mind,  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  new  notion,  run  after  similies.  Locke. 

2.  Secret  incitement. 

Arthur,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion.  Shakspeare. 

To  Su'ggilate,  sud'je-lite.  v.  a.  \_sug- 
gillo,  Lat.]  To  beat  black  and  blue;  to 
make  livid  by  a  bruise. 

The  head  of  the  os  humori  was  bruised,  and  re- 
mained suggilaled  long  after.  Wiseman. 
Su'icide,   su'e-side.143    n.  s.   [suicidium, 
Latin.] 

1.  Self-murderer;  the  horrid  crime  of  de- 
stroying one's  self. 

Child  of  despair,  and  suicide  my  name.    Savage. 
To  be  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  injured  friendship 
is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths,  next  to  suicide. 

Clarissa- 

2.  A  self-murderer. 

If  fate  forbears  us,  fancy  strikes  the  blow; 
We  make  misfortunes,  suicides  in  woe.         Young. 

Sui'llage,  su'il-adje.  n  s.  [souillage, Fr.] 
Drain  of  filth.    Obsolete. 

When  they  have  chosen  the  plot,  and  laid  out 
the  limits  of  the  work,  some  Italians  dig  wells  and 
cisterns,  and  other  conveyances  for  the  suillage  of 
the  house.  Wotton. 

Su'ing,  su'ing.  n.  s.  [This  word  seems  to 
come  from  suer,  to  sweat,  French;  it  is 
perhaps  peculiar  to  Bacon.]  The  act 
of  soaking  through  any  thing. 

Note  the  percolation  or  suing  of  the  verjuice 
through  the  wood ;  for  verjuice  of  itself  would  never 
have  passed  through  the  wood.  Bacon. 

SUIT,  sute.343  n.  s.  [suite,  French.] 

1.  A  set;  a  number  of  things  correspond- 
ent one  to  the  other. 

Whose  verses  they  dedue'd  from  those  first  golden 
times, 
Of  sundry  sorts  of  feet,  and  sundry  suits  of  rhimes. 

Drayton. 
We,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armour  sought, 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he  brought. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Clothes  made  one  part  to  answer  ano- 
ther. 

What  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and  a  horrid 
suit  of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming  bottles, 
and  ale-wash'd  wits,  is  wonderful.         Shakspeare. 

Him  all  repute 
For  his  device  in  handsoming  a  suit, 
To  judge  of  lace,  pink,  panes,  print,  cut,  and  plait, 
Of  all  the  court  to  have  the  best  conceit.       Donne. 

Three  or  four  suits  one  winter  there  does  waste, 
One  suit  does  there  three  or  four  winter's  last. 

Coioley. 

His  majesty  was  supplied  with  three  thousand 
suits  of  clothes,  with  good  proportions  of  shoes  and 
stockings.  Clarendon. 

3.  Consecution;  series;  regular  order. 

Every  five  and  thirty  years  the  same  kind  and 
suite  of  weather  comes  about  again ;  as  great  frost, 
great  wet,  great  droughts,  warm  winters,  summers 
with  little  heat;  and  they  call  it  the  prime.  Bacon. 

4.  Out  of  Suits.    Having  no  correspond- 


ence.    A   metaphor,   I   suppose,  from 
cards. 

Wear  this  for  me;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 

That  would  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks 

means.  Shakspeare. 

5.  [suite,  French.]  Retinue;  company; 
Obsolete. 

Plexirtus's  ill  led  life,  and  worse-gotten  honour, 
should  have  tumbled  together  to  destruction,  had 
there  not  come  in  Tydeus,  and  Telenor,  with  fifty 
in  their  suite  to  his  defence.  Sidney. 

6.  [from  To  sue.]  A  petition;  an  address 
of  entreaty. 

Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than 
Your  gates  against  my  force.  Shakspeare. 

She  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose; 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit-  Shaksp. 

Had  I  a  suit  to  Mr.  Shallow,  1  would  humour  his 
men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master. 

Shaksptare. 

Many  shall  make  suit  unto  thee.  Job. 

My  mind,  neither  with  pride's  itch,  nor  yet  hatb 
been 
Poison'd  with  love  to  see  or  to  be  seen: 
I  had  no  suit  there,  nor  new  suit  to  shew; 
Yet  went  to  court.  Donne. 

It  will  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  that  God 
should  attend  and  grant  those  suits  of  ours,  which 
we  do  not  at  all  consider  ourselves.    Duty  of  Man- 

7.  Courtship. 

He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course, 
Direct  my  suit.  Shakspeare. 

Their  determinations  are,  to  return  to  their  home, 
and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit,  unless  you 
may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your  father's 
imposition.  Shakspeare. 

8.  In  Sfienser  it  seems  to  signify  pursuit; 
prosecution. 

High  amongst  all  knights  hast  hung  thy  shield, 
Thenceforth  the  suit  of  earthly  conquests  shoone, 
And  wash  thy  hands  from  guilt  of  bloody  field. 

Spenser. 

9.  [In  law.]  Suit  is  sometimes  put  for  the 
instance  of  a  cause,  and  sometimes  for 
the  cause  itself  deduced  in  judgment. 

Auliffe. 
All  that  had  any  suits  in  law  came  unto  them. 

Susanna. 

Wars  are  suits  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God's 

justice,  where  there  are  no  superiors  on  earth  to 

determine  the  cause.  Bacon. 

Involve  not  thyself  in  the  suits  and  parties  of  great 

personages.  Taylor. 

To  Alibech  alone  refer  your  suit, 
And  let  his  sentence  finish  your  dispute.  Dryden. 
A  suit  of  law  is  not  a  thing  unlawful  in  itself,  but 
may  be  innocent,  if  nothing  else  comes  in  to  make 
a  sin  thereof;  but  then  it  is  our  sin,  and  a  matter  of 
our  account,  when  it  is  either  upon  an  unjustifiable 
ground,  or  carried  on  by  a  sinful  management. 

Kettleicell. 
John  Bull  was  flattered  by  the  lawyers  that  his 
suit  would  not  last  above  a  year,  and  that  before 
that  time  he  would  be  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
business.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Suit  Covenant,  sute-kuv'e-nant.  [Inlaw.] 
Is  where  the  ancestor  of  one  man  co- 
venanted with  the  ancestor  of  another 
to  sue  at  his  court.  Bailey. 

Suit  Court,  sute'kort.  [In  law.]  Is  the 
court  in  which  tenants  owe  attendance 
to  their  lord.  Bailey. 

Suit  Service,  sute'ser-vls.  [In  law.]  At- 
tendance which  tenants  owe  to  the 
court  of  their  lord.  Bailey. 

To  Suit,  site.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  fit;  to  adapt  to  something  else. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  ac- 
tion, with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep 
not  the  modesty  of  nature.  Shakspeare. 
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The  matter  and  manner  of  their  tales,  and  of 
their  telling,  are  so  suited  to  their  different  educa- 
tions and  humours,  that  each  would  be  improper  in 
any  other.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  fitted  to;  to  become. 

Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovern'd  zeal, 
111  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well.  Dryden. 

Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 
On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and  so  suits  her  face. 

Dryden. 

If  different  sects  should  give  us  a  list  oC  those 
innate  practical  principles,  they  would  set  down 
only  such  as  suited  their  distinct  hypothesis.    Locke. 

Raise  her  notes  to  that  sublime  degree, 
Which  suits  a  song  of  piety  and  thee.  Prior. 

3.  To  dress;  to  clothe. 

Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too, 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watry  tomb: 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us.  Shakspeare. 

Be  better  suited; 
These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  misfortunes; 
I  pr'ythee  put  them  off  to  worser  hours.        Sliaksp. 

I'll  disrobe  me 
Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant.  Shakspeare. 

To  Suit,  state,  v.  n.  To  agree;  to  accord. 
Dryden  uses  it  both  with  to  and  with. 

The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss, 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either;  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike.  Milton. 

The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage  as  the  cruel  fair.  Dryden. 

Pity  does  with  a  noble  nature  suit.  Dryden. 

Constraint  does  ill  with  love  and  beauty  suit. 

Dryden. 

This  he  says,  because  it  suits  with  his  hypothesis, 

but  proves  it  not.  Locke. 

Give  me  not  an  office 
That  suits  ivith  me  so  ill;  thou  know'st  my  temper. 

Addison. 

Sui'table,  su'ta-bl.*06  adj.  [from  suit.'] 
Fitting;  according  with;  agreeable  to: 
with  to. 

Through  all  those  miseries,  in  both  there  appear- 
ed a  kind  of  nobleness  not  suitable  to  that  affliction. 

Sidney. 

What  he  did  purpose,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God 
that  Solomon  his  son  should  perform,  in  manner 
suitable  to  their  present  and  ancient  state.  Hooker. 

To  solemn  acts  of  royalty  and  justice,  their 
suitable  ornaments  are  a  beauty;  are  they  only  in 
religion  a  stain?  Hooker. 

It  is  very  suitable  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
church;  for  why  should  not  their  science  as  well  as 
service  be  in  an  unknown  tongue?  Tillotson. 

As  the  blessings  of  God  upon  his  honest  industry 
had  been  great,  so  he  was  not  without  intentions  of 
making  suitable  returns  in  acts  of  charity.  Jltterbury, 

Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable; 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  express'd, 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dress'd.  Pope. 

It  is  as  great  an  absurdity  to  suppose  holy  prayers 
and  divine  petitions  without  an  holiness  of  life  sui- 
table to  them,  as  to  suppose  an  holy  and  divine  life 
without  prayers.  Law. 

Suitableness,  su'ta-bl-n£s.  n.  s.  [from 
suitable^  Fitness;  agreeableness. 

In  words  and  styles,  suitableness  makes  them  ac- 
ceptable and  effective.  Glanville 

With  ordinary  minds,  it  is  the  suitableness,  not 
the  evidence  of  a  truth  that  makes  it  to  be  yielded 
to;  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  thing  practically  con- 
vinces a  man  that  does  not  please  him  first.  South. 

He  creates  those  sympathies  and  suitablenesses  of 
nature  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  friendship, 
and  by  his  providence  brings  persons  so  affected  to- 
gether. South. 

Consider  the  laws  themselves,  and  their  suitable- 
ness or  unsuitableness  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
g"veD-  Tillotson. 
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Sui'tably,  su'ta-ble.  adv.  [from  suitable.'] 
Agreeably;  according  to. 

Whosoever  speaks  upon  an  occasion  may  take  any 
text  suitable  thereto;  and  ought  to  speak  suitably  to 
that  text.  South. 

Some  rank  deity,  whose  filthy  face 
We  suitably  o'er  stinking  stables  place.       Dryden. 

Sui'tek,  >  su/tur#D8  ice    S  „m  s_  rfrorn  8uiu-\ 
Suitor,  ^  {  L  J 

1.  One  that  sues;  a  petitioner;  a  suppli- 
cant. 

As  humility  is  in  suiters  a  decent  virtue,  so  the 
testification  thereof,  by  such  effectual  acknowledg- 
ments, not  only  argueth  a  sound  apprehension  of  his 
supereminent  glory  and  majesty  before  whom  we 
stand,  but  putteth  also  into  his  hands  a  kind  of 
pledge  or  bond  for  security  against  our  unthankful- 
ness.  Hooker. 

She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice.  Shakspeare. 

My  piteous  soul  began  the  wretchedness 
Of  suitors  at  court  to  mourn.  Donne. 

Not  only  bind  thine  own  hands,  but  bind  the  hand 
of  suitors  also  from  offering.  Bacon. 

Yet  their  port 
Not  of  mean  suitors;  nor  important  less 
Seem'd  their  petition,  than  when  the  ancient  pair, 
Deucalion  and  chaste  Pyrrha,  to  restore 
The  race  of  mankind  drown'd,  before  the  shrine 
Of  Themis  stood  devout.  Milton. 

I  challenge  nothing; 
But  I'm  an  humble  suitor  for  these  prisoners. 

Denham. 

My  lord,  I  come  an  humble  suitor  to  you  Rowe. 
.  A  wooer;  one  who  courts  a  mistress. 

I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a 
hard  heart;  for  truly  I  love  none. 
— A  dear  happiness  to  women!  they  would  else  have 
been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor.         Shaksp. 

He  passed  a  year  under  the  counsels  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  then  became  a  switor  to  sir  Roger  Ash- 
ton's  daughter  Wotlon. 

By  many  suitors  sought,  she  mocks  their  pains, 
And  still  her  vow'd  virginity  maintains.      Dryden. 

He  drew  bra  scat,  familiar  to  her  side, 
Far  from  the  suitor  train,  a  brutal  crowd.       Pope. 

Sui'tress,  su'tres.  n.  s.  [from  suiter.^  A 
female  supplicant. 

'Twere  pity 
That  could  refuse  a  boon  to  such  a  suitress; 
Y'  have  got  a  noble  friend  to  be  your  advocate. 

Rowe. 
Su'LOATED,sul'ka-ted.  adj.  [sulcus,  Lat.] 
Furrowed. 

All  are  much  chopped  and  sulcatedby  having  lain 

exposed  on  the  top  of  the  clay  to  the  weather,  and 

to  the  erosion  of  the  vitriolick  matter  mixed  amongst 

the  clay.  Woodward. 

Sull,  sul.  n.  s.  A  plough.  Mnsworth. 

SU'LLEN,  sulTin.9"  adj.  [of  this  word 
the  etymology  is  obscure.") 

1.  Gloomily    angry;    sluggishly   discon- 
tented. 

Wilmot  continued  still  sullen  and  perverse,  and 
every  day  grew  more  insolent.  Clarendon. 

A  man  in  a  jail  is  sullen  and  out  of  humour  at 
his  first  coming  in.  VEslrange. 

Forc'd  by  my  pride,  I  my  concern  suppress'd; 
Pretended  drowsiness,  and  wish  of  rest; 
And  sullen  I  forsook  th'  imperfect  feast         Prior. 

If  we  sit  down  mllen  and  inactive,  in  expectation 
that  God  should  do  all,  we  shall  find  ourselves  mise- 
rably deceived.  Rogers. 

2.  Mischievous;  malignant. 
Such  sullen  planets  at  my  birth  did  shine, 

They  threaten  every  fortune  mixt  with  mine.  Dryd. 
The  sullen  fiend  her  sounding  wings  display'd, 
Unwilling  left  the  night,  and  sought  the  nether 
shade.  Dryden. 

3.  Intractable;  obstinate. 
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Things  are  as  sullen  as  we  are,  and  will  be  what 
they  are,  whatever  we  think  of  them.        Tillotson. 
Gloomy;  dark;  cloudy;  dismal. 
Why  are  thine  eyes  fixt  to  the  sullen  earth, 
Gazing  at  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight? 

Shakspeare. 
Night,  with  her  sullen  wings  to  double  shade, 
The  desart  fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couch'd, 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam. 

MlltOTL. 
A  glimpse  of  moon-shine,  streak'd  with  red; 
A  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light, 
That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  again. 

Dryden. 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows; 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows.  Pope 
.  Heavy;  dull;  sorrowful. 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay.  Shakspeare- 
Su'llenly,  sul'lin-le.  adv.  [from  sullen.~\ 
Gloomily;  malignantly;  intractably. 

To  say  they  are  framed  without  the  assistance  of 
some  principle  that  has  wisdom  in  it,  and  come  to 
pass  from  chance,  is  sullenly  to  assert  a  thing  be- 

More. 


cause  we  will  assert  it. 

He  in  chains  demanded  more 
Than  he  impos'd  in  victory  before: 
He  sullenly  reply'd,  he  could  not  make 
These  offers  now.  Dryden. 

The  gen'ral  mends  his  weary  pace, 
And  sullenly  to  his  revenge  he  sails, 

So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass, 
And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails.  Dryd. 
Su'llenness,  sul'lin-nds.  n.  s.  [from  *a/- 
len.^\  Gloominess;  moroseness;  sluggish 
anger;  malignity;  intractability. 

Speech  being  as  rare  as  precious,  her  silence 
without  sullenness,  her  modesty  without  affectation, 
and  her  shamefacedness  without  ignorance.  Sidney. 

To  fit  my  sullenness, 
He  to  another  key  his  style  doth  dress.  Donne. 
In  those  vernal  seasons,  when  the  air  is  calm  and 
pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against 
nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches.  Milton. 
Quit  not  the  world  out  of  any  hypocrisy,  sullen- 
ness, or  superstition,  but  out  of  a  sincere  love  of 
true  knowledge  and  virtue.  More. 

With  these  comforts  about  me,  and  sullenness 
enough  to  use  no  remedy,  Zulichem  came  to  see 
me.  Temple. 

Su'llens,  sulTinz.  n.  s.  [without  singu- 
lar.] Morose  temper;  goominess  of 
mind.  A  burlesque  word. 
Let  them  die  that  age  and  sullens  have.  Shaksp. 
Su'lliage,  sul'le-adje.90  n.  s  [souillage, 
Fr.]  Pollution;  filth;  stain  of  dirt;  foul- 
ness.   Not  in  use. 

Require  it  to  make  some  restitution  to  his  neigh- 
bour for  what  it  has  detracted  from  it,  by  wiping 
off  that  sulliage  it  has  cast  upon  his  fame. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Calumniate  stoutly;  for  though  we  wipe  away 

with  never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  us,  there 

will  be  left  some  sulliage  behind.     Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Su'lly,  sul'le.  v.  a.  \_souiller,  Fr.]  To 

soil;  to  tarnish;  to  dirt;  to  spot. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding. 

Bacon. 
The  falling  temples  which  the  gods  provoke, 
And  statues  sully'd  yet  with  sacrilegious  smoke. 

Roscommon. 

He  's  dead,  whose  love  had  sully'd  all  your  reign, 

And  made  you  empress  of  the  world  in  vain.  Dryd. 

Lab'ring  years  shall  weep  their  destin'd  race, 

Charg'd  with  ill  omens,  sully'd  with  disgrace.  Prior. 

Publick  justice  may  be  done  to  those  virtues  their 

humility  took  care  to  conceal,  which  were  sullied 

by  the  calumnies  and  slanders  of  malicious  men. 

Nelson. 
Let  there  be  no  spots  to  sully  the  brightness  of 
this  solemnity.  Jitterbury. 

Ye  walkers  too,  that  youthful  colours  wear, 
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Three  sullying'  trades  avoid  with  equal  care ; 
The  little  chimney-sweeper  skulks  along, 
And  marks  with  sooty  stains  the  heedless  tbrong. 

Gay. 

Su'lly,  siiriS.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Soil; 
tarnish;  spot. 

You  laying  these  light  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  th'  working. 

Shakspeare. 
A  noble  and  triumphant  merit  breaks  through 
little  spots  and  sullies  in  his  reputation.    Spectator. 
SU'LPHUR,  sul'fur.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Brim- 
stone. 

In  his  womb  was  hid  metallick  ore, 
The  work  of  sulphur.  Milton. 

Sulphur  is  produced  by  incorporating  an  oily  or 
bituminous  matter  with  the  fossil-salt.  Woodward. 
SULPHU'REOUS,  sul-fu're-us.  ?  adj. 
SU'LPHUROUS,  sul'fur-us.31*  $  [•»/• 
phureus,  Lat.]  Made  of  brimstone;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  brimstone;  contain- 
ing sulphur;  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

My  hour  is  almost  come, 
When  1  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself.  Shakspeare. 

Dart  and  javelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  fire. 

Milton. 
Is  not  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  action  be- 
tween light  and  sulphureous  bodies,  observed  above, 
one  reason  why  sulphureous  bodies  take  fire  more 
readily,  and  burn  more  vehemently,  than  other  bo- 
dies do?  Newton. 

The  fury  heard,  while  on  Cocytus'  brink 
Her  snakes  unty'd  sulphureous  waters  drink.  Pope. 

No  sulphureous  glooms 
Swell'd  in  the  sky,  and  sent  the  lightning  forth. 

Thomson. 
Sulphu'reousness,  sul-fu're-iis-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  sulphureous.]    The  state  of  be- 
ing sulphureous. 
Su'lphurwort,  sul'fur-wurt.  n.  s.  [fieu- 
cedanum,  Lat.]    The  same  with  Hogs- 
fennel. 
Su'lphury,  sul'mr-e.  adj.  [irom  sulphur.] 

Partaking  of  sulphur. 
SU'LTAN,   sul'tan.88  n.   s.    [Arabick.] 
The  Turkish  emperour. 

By  this  scimitar, 

That  won  three  fields  of  sultan  Solyman.     Shaksp. 

Su'ltana,  sul-ta'na.       }  n.  s.  [from  sul- 

Su'ltaness,  sul'ta-nes  $  tan.]  The  queen 

of  an  eastern  emperour. 

Turn  the  sultana's  chambermaid.       Cleaveland. 

Lay  the  tow'ring  sultaness  aside.  Irene. 

Su'ltanry,  sul'tan-re.  n.  s.  [from  sultan.'] 
An  eastern  empire. 

I  affirm  the  same  of  the  sultanry  of  the  Mama- 
lukes,  where  slaves  bought  for  money,  and  of  un- 
known descent,  reigned  over  families  of  freemen. 

Bacon. 

Su'ltriness,  sul'tre-nes.  n.  s.  [from  sul- 
try.] The  state  of  being  sultry;  close 
and  cloudy  heat. 

SU'LTRY,  sul'tre.  adj.  [This  is  imagined 
by  Skinner  to  be  corrupted  from  sul- 
phury^ or  sweltry.]     Hot  without  ven- 
tilation; hot  and  close;  hot  and  cloudy. 
It  is  very  sultry  and  hot.  Shakspeare. 

The  sultry  breath 
Of  tainted  air  had  cloy'd  the  jaws  of  death.  Sandys. 

Such  as,  born  beneath  the  burning  sky 
And  sultry  sun,  betwixt  the  tropicks  lie.     Dryden. 

Our  foe  advances  oil  us, 
And  envies  us  evV  Lybia  s  sultry  desarts.  Jiddison. 
Then  would  sulir  .  and  a  burning  air  have 

scorched  and  chapped  the  earth,  and  galled  the  ani- 
mal tribes  in  houses  or  dens.  Cheyne. 
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SUM,  sum.  n.  s.  [summa,  Latin;  somme, 
French.] 

1 .  The  whole  of  any  thing;  many  parti- 
culars aggregated  to  a  total. 

We  may  as  well  conclude  so  of  every  sentence, 
as  of  the  whole  sum  and  body  thereof.         Hooker. 

How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God! 
how  great  is  the  sum  of  them.  Psalms. 

TV  almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 
Shrin'd  in  his  sanctuary  of  heav'n  secure, 
Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 
This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advis'd.      Milton. 

Such  and  no  less  is  he,  on  whom  depends 
The  sum  of  things.  Dryden. 

Weighing  the  sum  of  things  with  wise  forecast, 
Solicitous  of  publick  good.  Philips. 

2.  Quantity  ot  money. 

I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  deny'd  me. 

Shakspeare. 
They  who  constantly  set  down  their  dany  expell- 
ees, have  yet  some  set  time  of  casting  up  the  whole 
sum.  Duty  of  Man. 

Britain,  once  despis'd,  can  raise 
As  ample  sums  as  Rome  in  Caesar's  days. 

C.  rfrbuthnot 

3.  [somme,  Fr.]  Compendium;  abridg- 
ment; the  whole  abstracted. 

This,  in  effect,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that 
which  they  bring  by  way  of  opposition  against  those 
orders  which  we  have  common  with  the  church  of 
Rome.  Hooker. 

They  replenished  the  hearts  of  the  nearest  unto 
them  with  words  of  memorable  consolation,  strength- 
ened men  in  the  fear  of  God,  gave  them  wholesome 
instructions  of  life,  and  confirmed  them  in  true  re- 
ligion: in  sum,  they  taught  the  world  no  less  virtu- 
ously how  to  die,  than  they  had  done  before  how  to 
live.  Hooker. 

This  having  learn'd,  thou  hast  attain'd  the  sum 
of  wisdom.  Milton. 

in  sum,  no  man  can  have  a  greater  veneration 
for  Chaucer  than  myself.  Dryden. 

The  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain; 
Be  humble,  and  be  just.  Prior. 

In  sum,  the  gospel,  considered  as  a  law,  pre- 
scribes every  virtue  to  our  conduct,  and  forbids 
every  sin.  Rogers. 

4.  The  amount;  the  result  of  reasoning  or 
computation. 

I  appeal  to  the  readers,  whether  the  sum  of  what 
I  have  said  be  not  this.  Tillotson. 

5.  Height;  completion. 

Thus  I  have  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 
My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss, 
Which  I  enjoy.  Milton. 

In  saying  ay  or  no,  the  very  safety  of  our  country, 
and  the  sum  of  our  well-being,  lies.     L'Eslrange. 

To  Sum,  sum.  v.  a.  [sommer,Fr.  from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  compute;  to  collect  particulars  into 
a  total;  to  cast  up.  It  has  up.  empha- 
tical 

You  cast  th'  event  of  war, 
And  summed  th'  account  of  chance.      Shakspeare. 

The  high  priest  may  sum  the  silver  brought  in. 

i  Kings. 

In  sickness,  time  will  seem  longer  without  a 
clock  than  with  it;  for  the  mind  doth  value  every 
moment,  and  then  the  hour  doth  rather  sum  up 
the  moments  than  divide  the  day.  Bacon. 

He  that  would  reckon  up  all  the  accidents  pre- 
ferments depend  upon,  may  as  well  undertake  to 
count  the  sands,  or  sum  up  infinity.  South. 

2.  To  comprise;  to  comprehend;  to  col- 
lect into  a  narrow  compass. 

So  lovely  fair! 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  sumrn'o*  up,  in  her  contain'd. 

Milton. 
Tq  conclude,  by  summing  up  what  I  would  say 
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concerning  what  I  have,  and  what  I  have  not  been 
in  the  following  paper  I  shall  not  deny,  that  I  pre- 
tended not  to  write  an  accurate  treatise  of  colours, 
but  an  occasional  essay.  Boyle 

"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  in  few  words, 
sums  up  the  moral  of  this  fable.  V Estrange. 

This  Atlas  must  our  sinking  state  uphold; 
In  council  cool,  but  in  performance  bold: 
He  sums  their  virtues  in  himself  alone, 
And  adds  the  greatest,  of  a  loyal  son.         Dryden. 

A  fine  evidence  summed  up  among  you!  Dryden. 
3.    [In  falconry.]     To  have  feathers  lull 
grown. 

With  prosperous  wing  full  summed.         Milton, 

Su'mach-trke,  shu'mak-tree.  n.  s.  [su- 
mach>  Fr.]  A  plant.  The  flowers  are 
used  in  dying,  and  the  branches  for 
tanning,  in  America.  Miller. 

Su'mless,  sum'les.  adj.  [from  sun;.]  Not 
to  be  computed. 

Make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize, 
As  is  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries.  Shaksp. 
A  sumless  journey  of  incorporeal  speed.    Milton. 
Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace  shines 
The  sumless  treasure  of  exhausted  mines        Pope. 

Su'mmarily,  sum'ma-re-le.  adv.  [from 
summary.]  Briefly;  the  shortest  way. 

The  decalogue  of  Moses  declareth  summarily 
those  things  which  we  ought  to  do;  the  prayer  of 
our  Lord,  whatsoever  we  should  request  or  desire. 

Hooker. 

While  we  labour  for  these  demonstrations  out  of 

scripture,   and  do  summarily  declare  the  things 

which  many  ways  have  been  spoken,  be  contented 

quietly  to  hear,  and  do  not  think  my  speech  tedious. 

Hooker. 
When  the  parties  proceed  summarily,  and  they 
chuse  the  ordinary  way  of  proceeding,  the  cause  is 
made  plenary.  rfylijje. 

Su'mmary,  sum'ma-re.  adj.  \_sommaire, 
Fr.  from  sum.]  Short;  brief;  compen- 
dious. 

The  judge 
Directed  them  to  mind  their  brief, 
Nor  spend  their  time  to  shew  their  reading; 
She'd  have  a  summary  proceeding.  Swift. 

Su'mmary,  sum'ma-re.  n.  s.  [from  the 
adjective.]       Compendium;     abstract; 

abridgment. 

We  are  enfore'd  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion ; 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 
When  time  shall  serve,  to  shew  in  articles.  Shaksp 
In  that  comprehensive  summary  of  our  duty  to 
God,  there  is  no  express  mention  thereof,     ic-trs. 
SU'MMER,   sum'mur.98  n.  s.   [r-umep, 

Saxon;  somer,  Dutch.] 
1.  The  season  in  which  the  sun  arrives  at 
the  hither  solstice. 

Sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud; 
And,  after  summer,  evermore  succeeds 
The  barren  winter  with  bis  nipping  cold.     Shaksp. 

Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summei-'s  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder?  Shukspcarr. 

An  hundred  of  summer  fruits.  2.  Samuel. 

He  was  sitting  in  a  summer  parlour.         Judges. 
In  all  the  liveries  deckt  of  summer's  pride. 

JiiUton. 

They  marl  and  sow  it  with  wheat,  giving  it  a 

summer  fallowing  first,  and  next  year  sow  it  pith 

pease.  MoU'vner. 

Dry  weather  is  best  for  most  summer  corn 

M    inner. 
The  dazzling  roofs. 
Resplendent  k»s  the  blaz;'  ni  summer  noun, 
Or  the  pale  radiance  of  the  midnigiit  moou.  Pope. 

Child  of  the  sun, 
See  sultry  summer  comes.  Thomson. 
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2.  [Trabs  summaria.]  The  principal  beam 
of  a  floor. 

Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  may  be 
better  trusted  in  cross  and  transverse  works  for 
summers,  or  girders,  or  binding  beams.        Wotlon. 

Then  enter'd  sin,  and  with  that  sycamore, 
Whose  leaves  first  shelter'd  man  from  drought  and 

dew, 
Working  and  winding  slily  evermore, 
The  inward  walls  and  summers  cleft  and  tore; 
But  grace  shor'd  these,  and  cut  that  as  it  grew. 

Herbert. 
To  Su'mmer,  sum'mur.   v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  pass  the  summer. 

The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all  the 
beasts  shall  winter  upon  them.  Isaiah. 

To  Su'mmer,  sum'mur.  x>.  a.  To  keep 
warm. 

Maids  well  summer'd,  and  warm  kept,  are  like 
flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  they  have 
their  eyes.  •  Shakspeare. 

Su'mmerhouse,  sum'mur-house  n.  s. 
[from  summer  and  house.]  An  apart- 
ment in  a  garden  used  in  the  summer. 

I'd  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  ine, 
In  any  summerhouse  in  Christendom.      Shakspeare. 

With  here  a  fountain  never  to  be  play'd, 
And  there  a  summerhouse  that  knows  no  shade. 

Pope. 
There  is  so  much  virtue  in  eight  volumes  of  Spec- 
tators, such  a  reverence  of  things  sacred,  so  many 
valuable  remarks  for  our  conduct  in  life,  that  they 
are  not  improper  to  lie  in  parlours  or  summerhouses, 
to  entertain  our  thoughts  in  any  moments  of  leisure 

Watts. 
SU'MMERSAULT,?^^^        <       ».  .. 

Su'mmerset,      3  I    [sou- 

bresault,  Fr.  Somerset  is  a  corruption.] 
A  high  leap  in  which  the  heels  are 
thrown  over  the  head. 

Some  do  the  summersault, 
And  o'er  the  bar  like  tumblers  vault.       Hudibras. 

Frogs  are  observed  to  use  divers  summersaults. 

Walton. 

And  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  second  summersault 
He  instantly  assays.  Drayton. 

The  treasurer  cuts  a  caper  on  the  strait  rope:  I 
have  seen  him  do  the  summerset  upon  a  trencher 
fixed  on  the  rope,  which  is  no  thicker  than  a  com- 
mon packthread.  Swift. 
Su'mmit,  sum'mit.  n.  s.  [summitas,  Lat.] 
The  top;  the  utmost  height. 

Have  I  fall'n  or  no? 
— From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn! 
Look  up  a  height,  the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Shakspeare. 

Etna's  heat,  that  makes  the  summit  glow, 
Enriches  all  the  vales  below.  Swift. 

To  SU'MMON,  sum'mun.166  v.  a.  [sum- 

moneo,  Latin.] 
1 .  To  call  with  authority;  to  admonish  to 
appear;  to  cite. 

Catesby,  sound  lord  Hastings, 
And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower. 

Shakspeare. 

The  course  of  method  summoneth  me  to  discourse 

of  the  inhabitant*.  Carew. 

The  tirsan  is  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  city 

where  the  feast  is  celebrated,  and  all  the  persons  of 

both  sexes  are  summoned  to  attend.  Bacon. 

Rely  on  what  thou  hast  of  virtue,  summon  all. 

Milton. 

Nor  trumpets,  summon  him  to  war, 

Nor  drums  disturb  his  morning  sleep.  Dryden. 

We  are  summoned  in  to  profess  repentance  and 

amendment  of  all  our  sins.  Kettlewell. 

Love,  duty,  safety,  summon  us  away; 
!Tis  nature's  voice,  and  nature  we  obey.        Pope. 


2.  To  excite;  to  call  up;  to  raise:  with  ufi 
emphatical. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.     Shaksp. 
Su'mmoner,    sum'mun-ur.98    n.  s.   [from 
summon.]     One   who   citesj   one  who 
summons. 

Close  pent  up  guilts 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  ask 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace.  Shakspeare. 

Su'mmons,  sum'munz.  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]  A  call  of  authority;  admonition 
to  appear;  citation. 

What  are  you? 
Your  name,  your  quality,  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons?  Shakspeare. 

He  sent  to  summon  the  seditious,  and  to  otfer 
pardon;  but  neither  summons  nor  pardon  was  any 
thing  regarded.  Hayward. 

The  sons  of  light 
Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high, 
And  took  their  seats.  Milton. 

This  summons,  as  he  resolved  unfit  either  to  dis- 
pute or  disobey,  so  could  he  not,  without  much  vio- 
lence to  his  inclinations,  submit  unto.  Fell. 

Strike  your  sails  at  summons,  or  prepare 
To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war.  Dryden. 

Su'mpter,  snm'tur.412  n.  s.  [sommicr,  Fr. 
somaro,  Italian.]  A  horse  that  carries 
the  clothes  or  furniture. 

Return  with  her! 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  a  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.  Shakspeare. 

With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent, 
And  feather'd  fates  among  the  mules  and  sumpters 
sent.  Dryden. 

Sumpter  mules,  bred  of  large  Flander's  mares. 

Mortimer. 
Su'mption,  sum'shun.  n.  s.  [from  sump- 
tus,  Latin.]  The  act  of  taking.  Not  in 
use. 

The  sumption  of  the  mysteries  does  all  in  a  ca- 
pable subject.  Taylor. 

Su'MPTUARY,sum'tshu  a-ri.adj.202[sump- 
tuarius,  Latin.]  Relating  to  expense; 
regulating  the  cost  of  life. 

To  remove  that  material  cause  of  sedition,  which 
is  want  and  poverty  in  the  estate,  serveth  the  open- 
ing and  well  balancing  of  trade,  the  banishing  of 
idleness,  the  repressing  of  waste  and  excess  by 
sumptuary  laws.  Bacon. 

Sumptuo'sity,  sum-tshu-6s'e-te.  n.  s. 
[from    sumptuous.]        Expensiveness; 

costliness.     Not  used. 

He  added  sumptuosity,  invented  jewels  of  gold 
and  stone,  and  some  engines  for  the  war.   Raleigh. 

SU'MPTUOUS,  sum'tshu-us.292  adj. 
[sumptuosus,  from  sumptus,  Lat.]  Cost- 
ly; expensive;  splendid. 

We  see  how  most  christians  stood  then  affected, 
how  joyful  they  were  to  behold  the  sumptuous  state- 
liness  of  houses  built  unto  God's  glory.       Hooker. 

We  are  too  magnificent  and  sumptuous  in  our 
tables  and  attendance.  Jitterbury. 

Su'mptuously,  sum'tshu-us-le.  adv. 
[from  sumptuous.] 

1.  Expensively;  with  great  cost. 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood, 

Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified.  Shakspeare. 
Ethrlwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a  famine, 
sold  all  the  rich  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  church, 
to  relieve  the  poor  with  bread;  and  said^  there  was 
no  reason  that  the  dead  temples  of  God  should  be 
sumptuously  furnished,  and  the  living  temples  suf- 
fer penury.  Bacon. 

2.  Splendidly. 
A  good  employment  will  make  you  live  tolerably 

in  London,  or  sumptuously  here.  Swift. 


Su'mptuousness,  sum'tshu-us-n£s.   n.  s. 

[from     sumptuous.']      Expensiveness; 

costliness. 
I  will  not  fall  out  with  those  that  can  reconcile 

sumptuousness  and  charity.  Boyle. 

SUN,  sun.  n.  a.  [sunno,  Gothick;  punna, 

punne,  Saxon;  son,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  luminary  that  makes  the  day. 
Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn, 

Nor  storms  do  turn  ?  Sidney. 

Bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bow'r, 
Where  honey-suckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter.  Shakspeare. 

Though  there  be  but  one  sun  existing  in  the 
world,  yet  the  idea  of  it  being  abstracted,  so  that 
more  substances  might  each  agree  in  it,  it  is  as 
much  a  sort  as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  there 
are  stars.  Locke. 

By  night,  by  day,  from  pole  to  pole  they  run; 
Or  from  the  setting  seek  the  rising  sun.         Harte. 

2.  A  sunny  place;  a  place  eminently  warm* 
ed  by  tiie  sun. 

This  place  has  choice  of  sun  and  shade.  Milton. 

3.  Any  thing  eminently  splendid. 
I  will  never  consent  to  put  out  the  sun  of  sove- 
reignty to  posterity,  and  all  succeeding  kings. 

King  Charles. 

4.  Under  the  Sun.   In  this  world.  A  pro- 
verbial expression. 

There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.        Eccles. 
To  Sun,  sun.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]    To 
insolate;  to  expose  to  the  sun;  to  warm 
in  the  sun. 

The  cry  to  shady  delve  him  brought  at  last, 
Where  Mammon  earst  did  sun  his  treasury. 

Spenser. 
What  aim'st  thou  at;  delicious  fare; 
And  then  to  sun  thyself  in  open  air.  Dryden. 

Su'nbeam,  sun'beme.  n.  s.  [sun  and  btam.] 
Ray  of  the  sun. 

The  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
Vanish'd  in  the  sunbeams.  Shakspeare. 

Gliding  through  the  ev'n 
On  a  sunbeam.  Milton. 

There  was  a  God,  a  being  distinct  from  this  visi- 
ble world ;  and  this  was  a  truth  wrote  with  a  sun- 
beam, legible  to  all  mankind,  and  received  by  uni- 
versal consent.  South. 
Su'nbeat,   sun'bete.  part.  adj.  [sun  and 
beat.]  Shone  on  fiercely  by  the  sun. 
Its  length  runs  level  with  th'  Atlantick  main, 
And  wearies  fruitful  Nilus  to  convey 
His  sunbeat  waters  by  so  long  a  way.           Dryden. 
Su'nbright,    sun'brhe.    adj.     [sun  and 
bright.']  Resembling  the  sun  in  bright- 
ness. 

Gathering  up  himself  out  of  the  mire, 
With  his  uneven  wings  did  fiercely  fall 
Upon  his  sunbright  shield.  Spenser 

Now  would  1  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
How  and  which  way  I  may  bestow  myself, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sunbright  eye.     Shakspeare. 

High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  god, 
Th'  apostate  in  his  sunbright  chariot  sat, 
Idol  of  majesty  divine!  inclos'd 
With  flaming  cherubims  and  golden  shields.   Mill: 

Sunbu'rning,   sun'burn-ing.    n.  s.   [sun 
and  burning.]   The  effect  of  the  sun 

upon  the  face. 

If  thou  can'st  love  a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate, 

whose  face  is  not  worth  sun&urning,  let  thine  eye 

be  thy  cook.  Shakspeare 

The  heat  of  the  sun  may  darken  the  colour  of 

the  skin,  which  we  call  sunburning.  Boyle. 

Su'nburnt,  sun'burnt.  part.  adj.  [sun  and 

burnt.] 
1.  Tanned;  discoloured  by  the  sun. 
Where  such  radiant  lights  have  shone, 
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No  wonder  if  her  cheeks  be  grown 

Sunburnt  with  lustre  of  her  own.  Cleaveland. 

Sunburnt  and  swarthy  though  she  be, 
She'll  fire  for  winter  nights  provide.  Dryden. 

One  of  them,  older  and  more  sunburnt  than  the 
rest,  told  him  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of  life. 

Addison. 

2.  Scorched  by  the  sun. 

How  many  nations  of  the  sunburnt  soil 
Does  Niger  bless?  how  many  drink  the  Nile? 

Blackmore. 
Su'nclad,   sun'klad.  fiart.  adj.    [sun  and 

clad.]  Clothed  in  radiance;  bright. 
Su'nday,  siln'de.  223  n.  s.   [sun  and  day.] 
The  day  anciently  dedicated  to  the  sun; 
the  first  day  of  the  week;  the  christian 
sabbath. 

If  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke, 
wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays- 

Shakspeare. 

An'  she  were  not  kin  to  me,  she  would  he  as  fair 

on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on  Sunday.  Shakspeare. 

At  prime  they  enter'd  on  the  Sunday  morn ; 
Rich  tap'stry  spreads  the  streets.  Dryden. 

Our  ardent  labours  for  the  toys  we  seek, 
Join  night  to  day,  and  Sunday  to  the  week.  Young. 
To  Su'ndeh,  sun'dur.  v.  a.  [ryinbrtian, 
Sax.]  To  part;  to  separate;  to  divide. 

Vexation  almost  stops  my  breath, 
That  sundred  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Shakspeare. 
It  is  sundred  from  the  main  land  by  a  sandy  plain 

Carew. 
She  that  should  all  parts  to  re-union  bow, 
She  that  had  all  magnetick  force  alone, 
To  draw  and  fasten  sundred  parts  in  one.      Donne. 

A  sundred  clock  is  piecemeal  laid, 
Not  to  be  lost,  but  by  the  maker's  hand 
Repolish'd,  without  error  then  to  stand.        Donne. 
When  both  the  chiefs  arc  sundered  from  the  fight, 
Then  to  the  lawful  king  restore  his  right.    Dryden. 
Th'  enormous  weight  was  cast,  ■ 

Which  Crantor's  body  sundered  at  the  waist.  Dryd- 

Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angry  brood, 
Whom  heav'n  endu'd  with  principles  of  blood, 
He  wisely  sundered  from  the  rest,  to  yell 
In  forests.  Dryden. 

Bring  me  lightning,  give  me  thunder; 
— Jove  may  kill,  but  ne'er  shall  sunder.  Granville. 
Su'nder,  sun'dur.  n.  s.  [punbep,  Saxon.] 
Two;  two  parts. 

He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in 

sunder.  Psalms. 

Sundew,  sun'du.  n.  s.  [ros  solis,  Latin.] 

An  herb.  Ainsivorth. 

Su'ndial,  sun'di-a.1.  n.  s.  [sun  and  dial.] 

A  marked  plate  on  which  the  shadow 

points  the  hour. 

All  your  graces  no  more  you  shall  have, 
Than  a  sundial  in  a  grave.  Donne. 

The  body,  though  it  really  moves,  yet  not  chang- 
ing perceivable  distance,  seems  to  stand  still;  as  is 
evident  in  the  shadows  of  sundials  Locke. 

Su'ndry,  sun'dre.  adj.  [runbep,  Saxon.] 
Several;  more  than  one. 

That  law,  which  as  it  is  laid  up  in  the  bosom  of 

God,  we  call  eternal,  receivelh,  according  unto  the 

different  kind  of  things  which  are  subject  unto  it, 

different  and  sundry  kinds  of  names.  Hooker. 

Not  of  one  nation  was  it  peopled,  but  of  sundry 

people  of  different  manners.  Spenser. 

But,  dallying  in  this  place  so  long  why  do'st  thou 

dwell, 

So  many  sundry  things  here  having  yet  to  tell? 

Drayton. 

He  caused  him  to  be  arrested  upon  complaint  of 

sundry  grievous  oppressions.  Dairies. 

How  can  she  several  bodies  know, 
If  in  herself  a  body's  form  she  bear? 

How  can  a  mirrour  sundry  faces  show, 
If  from  all  shapes  and  forms  it  be  not  clear?  Davies. 
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I  have  composed  sundry  collects,  as  the  Adven- 
tual,  Quadragesimal,  Paschal  or  Pentecostal. 

Sanderson. 
Sundry  foes  the  rural  realm  surround.     Dryden. 
Su'nflower,    snn'fi6u-ur.    n.  s.    [corona 
solis,  Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Su'nflower    Little,     sun'fl6u-ur.     n.   s. 
[helianthemum,  Lat.]   A  plant.     Miller. 
Sung,  sung.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
sing. 

A  larger  rock  then  heaving  from  the  plain, 
He  whirl'd  it  round,  it  sung-  across  the  main.  Pope. 

From  joining  stones  the  city  sprung, 
While  to  his  harp  divine  Amphion  sung.         Pope. 
Sunk,  sungk.408  The  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  sink. 

We  have  large  caves:  the  deepest  are  sunk  six 
hundred  fathom,  and  some  digged  and  made  under 
great  bills.  Bacon. 

Thus  we  act,  and  thus  we  are, 
Or  toss'd  by  hope,  or  sunk  by  care.  Prior. 

Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  nymph  he  found. 

Pope. 

His  spirit  quite  sunk  with  those  reflections  that 

solitude   and  disappointments  bring,  he  is  utterly 

undistinguished  and  forgotten.  Swift 

Su'nless,  sun'les.  adj.  [from  sun.~]  Want- 
ing sun;  wanting  warmth. 

He  thrice  happy  on  the  sunless  side, 
Beneath  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines. 

Thomson. 
Su'nlike,   sun'like.   adj.   [sun  and  like.] 
Resembling  the  sun. 

The  quantity  of  light  in  this  bright  luminary, 
and  in  the  sunlike  fixt  stars,  must  be  continually 
decreasing.  Cheyne. 

Su'nny,  sun'ne.  adj.  [from  sun.] 

1.  Resembling  the  sun;  bright. 

She  saw  Duessa  sunny  bright, 
Adorn'd  with  gold  and  jewels  shining  clear.  Spens. 

The  eldest,  that  Fidelia  bight, 
Like  sunny  beams  threw  from  her  crystal  face. 

Spenser. 
My  decay'd  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  bis  would  soon  repair.  Shakspeare. 

The  chymist  feeds 
Perpetual  flames,  whose  unresisted  force 
O'er  sand  and  ashes,  and  the  stubborn  flint 
Prevailing,  turns  into  a  fusilesea, 
That  in  his  furnace  bubbles  sunny  red.        Philips. 

2.  Exposed  to  the  sun;  bright  with  the 
sun. 

About  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murm'ring  streams.       Milton. 

Him  walking  on  a  sunny  hill  he  found.    Milton. 

The  filmy  gossamer  now  flits  no  more, 
Nor  halcyons  bask  on  the  short  sunny  shore.  Dryd. 

But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains?        Addison. 

3.  Coloured  by  the  sun. 

Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.    Shaksp. 

Su'nrise,  sun'rize.  >       n.  s.  [sun 

Sunri'sing,  sun'riz-ing.4103    and  rising.'] 

1.  Morning;  the  appearance  of  the  sun. 

Send  out  a  pursuivant 
To  Stanley's  regiment;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sunrising.  Shakspear.*. 

They  intend  to  prevent  the  sum-ising       Walton. 

V\e  now  believe  the  Coperuican  system:  yet, 
upon  ordinary  occasions,  we  shall  still  use  the  po- 
pular terms  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  Bentley. 

2.  East. 

In  those  days  the  giants  of  Libanus  mastered  all 
nations,  from  the  sunrising  to  the  sunset.   Raleigh. 
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Su'nset,  sun'set.  n.  «.  [sun  and  set.'] 

1.  Close  ot  the  day;  evening. 

When  the  sun  sets  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son 
It  rains  downright.  Shakspeare. 

The  stars  are  of  greater  use  than  for  men  to  i;aze 
on  after  sunset.  Raleigh. 

,At  sunset  to  their  ships  they  make  return, 
And  snore  secure  on  deck  till  rosy  morn.     Dryden. 

He  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sunset  of  thy  various  day.         Pope. 

2.  West. 

Su'nshine,  sun'shine.  n.  s.  [sun  and 
shine.  Milton  seems  to  accent  it  sun- 
shine.] Action  of  the  sun;  place  where 
the  heat  and  lustre  of  the  sun  are  pow- 
erful. 

That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour, 
Would  he  abuse  the  count'nance  of  the  king, 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  be  set  abroach, 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness!  Shakspeare. 

He  had  been  many  years  in  that  sunshine,  when 
a  new  comet  appear'd  in  court.  Clarendon- 

Sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade, 
But  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  th'  equator.  Milton. 

I  that  in  his  absence 
Blaz'd  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
Now  in  his  brighter  sunshine  am  not  seen.  Denham. 

Nor  can  we  this  weak  shower  a  tempest  call, 
But  drops  of  heat  that  in  the  sunshine  fall.     Dryd. 
The  more  favourable  you  are  to  me,  the  more 
distinctly  I  see  my  faults:  spots  and  blemishes  are 
never  so  plainly  discovered  as  in  the  brightest  sun- 
shine. Pope. 
Su'nshine,  sun'shine.  >     adj.  [from  sun- 
Su'nshiny,  sun'shj-ne.^       shine.]    It  was 
anciently  accented  on  the  second  syl- 
lable. 

1 .  Bright  with  the  sun. 

About  ten  in  the  morning,  in  sunshiny  weather, 
we  took  several  sorts  of  paper  stained.    '       Boyle. 

The  cases  prevent  the  bees  getting  abroad  upon 
every  sunshine  day.  Mortimer. 

2.  Bright  like  the  sun. 

The  fruitful-headed  beast,  amaz'd 
At  flashing  beams  of  that  sunshiny  shield, 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  senses  daz'd, 
That  down  he  tumbled.  Spenser. 

To  Sup,  sup.  v.  a.  [super,  Norman  Fr. 
rupan,  Sax.  soefien,  Dutch.]  To  drink 
by  moulhfuls;  to  drink  by  little  at  a 
time;  to  sip. 

Then  took  the  angry  witch  her  golden  cup, 
Which  still  she  bore  replete  with  magick  arts, 
Death  and  despair  did  many  thereof  sup.  Spens. 
There  I'll  find  a  purer  air 
To  feed  my  life  with:  there  I'll  sup 
Balm  and  nectar  in  my  cup.  Crashaw. 

We  saw  it  sniel'ing  to  every  thing  set  in  the 
room;  and  when  it  had  smelt  to  them  all,  it  sup- 
ped up  the  milk.  Ray. 

He  call'd  for  drink;  you  saw  him  sup 
Potable  gold  in  golden  cup.  Swift. 

To  SUP,  sup.  v.  n  [sou/ier,  Fr.]  To  eat 
the  evening  meal. 

You'll  sup  with  me? 
— Anger's  my  meat:  I  sup  upon  myself, 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding  Shakspeare. 

When  they  had  supped,  they  brought  Tobias  in. 

1  Tobit. 

There  's  none  observes,  much  less  repines, 

How  often  this  man  sups  or  dines.  Carew. 

I  see  all  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  tales  as 

distinctly  as  if  I  had  supped  with  them.       Dryden. 

Late  returning  home,  he  supp'd  at  ease.  Dryden. 

To  Sup,  sop.  v.  a.  To  treat  with  supper. 

He's   almost  supp'd;    why  have  you   left   the 

chamber-  Shakspeare.- 
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Sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all.    Shaksp. 
Let  what  jou  have  within  be  brought  abroad, 
To  sup  the  stranger.  Chapman. 

Sup,  sup.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A  small 
draught;  a  mouthful  of  liquor. 

Torn  Thumb  had  got  a  little  sup, 
And  Tomalin  scarce  kist  the  cup.  Drayton. 

A  pigeon  saw  the  picture  of  a  glass  with  water 
in  t,  and  flew  eagerly  up  to 't  for  a  sup  to  quench 
her  thirst.  VEstrange. 

The  least  transgression  of  jour's,  if  it  be  only 
two  bits  and  one  sup  more  than  your  stint,  is  a  great 
debauch.  Swift. 

Su'per,    su'per,    in    composition,    4iot.es 
either  more  than  another,  or  more  than 
enough,  or  on  the  top. 
Su'perable,  su'per-a-bl.*os  *64462  adj.  [su- 
perabilis,  Latin;  su/ierable,  Fr.]     Con- 
querable; such  as  may  be  overcome. 
Su'perableness,    su'per-a-bl-nes.    n.  s. 
[from  superable.]  Quality  of  being  con- 
querable. 
To  Superabo'und,  su-per- a-bound'.  v.  n. 
[sufier  and  abound.']  To  be  exuberant; 
to  be  stored  with  more  than  enough. 

This  case  returneth  again  at  this  time,  except  the 

clemency  of  his  majesty  superabound.  Bacon. 

She  superabounds  with  com,  which  is  quickly 

convertible  to  coin.  Howel. 

Superabundance,  su-per-a-bvWdanse.  n. 

s.  [super  and   abundance.']     More  than 

enough;  great  quantity. 

The  precipitation  of  the  vegetative  terrestrial 
matter  at  the  deluge  amongst  the  sand,  was  to  re- 
trench the  luxury  and  superabundance  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  Woodward. 
Superabundant,  su-per-a-bun'dant.  adj. 
[sufier  and  abundant.]  Being  more  than 

enough. 

So  much  superabundant  zeal  could  have  no  other 
design  than  to  damp  that  spirit  raised  against  Wood. 

Swift. 

SuPERABu'NDANTLY,su-per-a-bun'dant-le. 

adv.  [from  superabundant.]  More  than 

sufficiently. 

Nothing  but  the  uncreated  Infinite  can  adequate- 
ly fill  and  superabundantly  satisfy  the  desire. 
J  Cheyne. 

To  Supera'dd,  su-per-ad'.  v.  a.  [super- 
addo,  Lat.]  To  add  over  and  above;  to 
join  any  thing  extrinsick. 

The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  heart  that  he 
had  not  the  nightingale's  voice  superadded  to  the 
beauty  of  plumes.  VEstrange. 

The  schools  dispute,  whether  in  morals  the  ex- 
ternal action  superadds  any  thing  of  good  or  evil 
to  the  internal  elicit  act  of  the  will:  but  certainly 
the  enmity  of  our  judgments  is  wrought  up  to  an 
high  pitch  before  it  rages  in  an  open  denial.  South. 

The  strength  of  any  living  creature,  in  those  ex- 
ternal motions,  is  something  distinct  from  and  su- 
peradded unto  its  natural  gravity.  Wilkins. 
Superaddi'tion,  su-per-ad-dish'un.  n.  s. 
[super  and  addition.] 

1.  The  act  of  adding  to  something  else. 

The  fabrick  of  the  eye,  its  safe  and  useful  situa- 
tion,  and  the  superaddition  of  muscles,  are  a  certain 
pledge  of  the  existence  of  God.  More. 

2.  That  which  is  added. 

Of  these,  much  more  than  of  the  Nicene  super- 
additions,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  being  the  expli- 
cations of  the  father  of  the  church,  and  not  of  a  whole 
universal  council,  they  were  not  necessary  to  be  ex- 
plicitly acknowledged.  Hammond. 

An  animal,  in  the  course  of  hard  labour,  seems 
to  be  nothing  but  vessels:  let  the  same  animal  con- 
tinue long  in  rest,  it  will  perhaps  double  its  weight 


and  bulk:  this  superaddition  is  nothing  but  fat. 

Arbuthnot. 
Superadve'nient,      su-per-ad-ve'ne-ent. 
adj.  [superadveniens,  Latin.] 

1.  Coming  to  the  increase  or  assistance  of 
something. 

The  soul  of  man  may  have  matter  of  triumph, 
when  he  has  done  bravely  by  a  superadvenient  as- 
sistance of  his  God.  More. 

2.  Coming  unexpectedly. 
To  Superannuate,  su-peT-an'nu-ate.x>.a. 

[super  and  annus,  Latin.]  To  impair  or 
disqualify  by  age  or  length  of  life. 

If  such  depravities  be  yet  alive,  deformity  need 
not  despair,  nor  will  the  eldest  hopes  be  ever  super- 
annuated. Brown. 
When  the  sacramental  test  was  put  in  execution, 
the  justices  of  peace  through  Ireland,  that  had  laid 
down  their  commissions,  amounted  only  to  a  dozen, 
and  those  of  the  lowest  fortune,  and  some  of  them 
superannuated.  Swift. 
To  Superannuate, su-per-an'nu-atc.  v.n. 

To  last  beyond  the  year.  Not  in  use. 

The  dying  of  the  roots  of  plants  that  are  annual, 
is  by  the  over-expence  of  the  sap  into  stalk  and 
leaves:  which  being  prevented,  they  will  superan- 
nuate. Bac°n- 
Superannuation,    su-per-an-nu-a'shun. 
n.  s.  [from  superannuate.]     The  state 
of  being  disqualified  by  years. 
SUPE'RB,  su-perb'.    adj.    [superbe,  Fr. 
superbus,   Latin.]     Grand;    pompous; 
lofty;  august;  stately;  magnificent. 
Supe'rb-lily,  su-perbTil-le.  n.  s.  [metho- 

nica,  Latin.]    A  flower. 
Supe'rbly,   su-perb'le.    adv.    [from  su- 
perb.]   In  a  superb  manner. 
Superca'rgo,  su-peT-kar'go.  n.  s.  [super 
and  cargo.]  An  officer  in  the  ship  whose 
business  is  to  manage  the  trade. 

I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors. 

Pope. 

SuPERCELE'sTiAL,su-p£r-se-les'tshal.  adj. 
[super  and  celestial.]  Placed  above  the 

firmament. 

I  dare  not  think  that  any  supercelestial  heaven,  or 
whatsoever  else,  not  himself,  was  increate  and  eter- 
nal. Raleigh. 
Many  were  lor  fetching  down  I  know  not  what 
supercelestial  waters  for  the  purpose.       Woodward. 
Superche'ry,  su-per-tsher're.  n.  s.  [An 
old  word  of  French  original.]     Deceit; 
cheating. 
SUPERCI'LIOUS,   su-per-sil'yus.    adj. 
[from  supercilium,  Latin.]     Haughty; 
dogmatical;  dictatorial;  arbitrary;  des- 
potick;  overbearing. 

Those  who  are  one  while  courteous  within  a  small 
time  after  are  so  supercilious,  fierce,  and  exceptious, 
that  they  are  short  of  the  true  character  of  friend- 
ship. South. 
Several  supercilious  criticks  will  treat  an  author 
with  the  greatest  contempt,  if  he  fancies  the  old 
Romans  wore  a  girdle.                                 Addison. 
Superciliously,   su-per-sil'yus-le.  adv. 
I  from  supercilious.]  Haughtily;  dogma- 
tically; contemptuously. 

He,  who  was  a  punctual  man  in  point  of  honour, 
received  this  address  superciliously  enough,  sent  it 
to  the  king  without  performing  the  least  ceremony. 

Clarendon. 

Superciliousness,  su-per-sil'yus-nes.113 
n.  s.  [from  supercilious.]  Haughtiness; 
contemptuousness. 
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Superoonce'ption,  su-pSr-kon-s^p'shati. 
n.  s.  [super  and  conception.]  A  con- 
ception admitted  after  another  concep- 
tion. 

Those  super  conceptions,  where  one  child  was  like 
the  father,  the  other  like  the  adulterer,  seem  idle. 

Brown. 
SuperooNsequence,         su-per-kon'se- 
kwense.  n.  s.  [super  and  consequence .] 
Remote  consequence. 

Not  attaining  the  deuteroscopy,  and  second  inten- 
tion of  the  words,  they  omit  their  superconsequences 
and  coherences.  Brown. 

Supercre'scence,  su-p£r-kres'sense. n.s. 
[super  and  cresco,  Latin.]  That  which 
grows  upon  another  growing  thing. 

Wherever  it  groweth  it  maintains  a  regular  figure, 
like  other  supercrescences,  and  like  such  as,  living 
upon  the  stock  of  others,  are  termed  parasitical 
plants.  Biown, 


Supere'minence,  su-per-em'me-nense. } 
SupERE'MiNENOYjSu-peT-^m'me-nen  se.  5 
n.  s.    [super  and  emineo,  Latin.]     Un- 
common degree  of  eminence;  eminence 
above  others  though  eminent. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  is  primate 
over  all  England,  and  metropolitan,  has  a  super  emi- 
nency,  and  even  some  power  over  the  archbishop 
of  York.  Ayliffe. 

Supere'minent,  su-p£r-em'me-nent.  adj. 
[super  and  eminent.]  Eminent  in  a  high 
degree. 

As  humility  is  in  suitors  a  decent  virtue,  so  the 
testification  thereof  by  such  effectual  acknowledg- 
ments not  only  argueth  a  sound  apprehension  of 
his  supereminent  glory  and  majesty  before  whom 
wc  stand,  but  putteth  also  into  his  hands  a  kind  of 
pledge  or  bond  for  security  against  our  unthank- 
fulness.  Hooker. 

Supere'minently,  su-peT-em'me-n£nt-16. 
adv.  [from  supereminent.]  In  the  most 
eminent  manner. 

To  Supere'rogate,  su-per-er'ro-gate.  v. 
n.  [super  and  erogatio,  Latin.]  To  do 
more  than  duty  requires. 

So  by  an  abbey's  skeleton  of  late, 
I  heard  an  eccho  supererogate 
Through  imperfection,  and  the  voice  restore, 
As  if  she  had  the  hiccup  o'er  and  o'er.  Cleaveland. 

Aristotle  acted  his  own  instructions,  and  his  ob- 
sequious sectators  have  supererogated  in  observance. 

Glanville. 

Supereroga'tion,  su-p£r-£r-ro-ga'shun. 
n.  s.  [from  supererogate.]  Performance 
of  more  than  duty  requires. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  works  of  supererogation, 
no  man  can  do  more  than  needs,  and  is  his  duty  to 
do,  by  way  of  preparation  for  another  world. 

Tillotson. 

Supere'rogatory,  su-pir-er'ro-ga-tur-e. 
612  adj.  [from  supererogate.]  Per- 
formed beyond  the  strict  demands  of 

duty. 

Supererogatory  services,  and  too  great  benefits 
from  subjects  to  kings,  are  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence. '  Howel. 
SuPEREXALTA'TioN,su-per-egz-al-ta'shun. 
n.  s.  [super  and  exalt.]  Elevation  above 
the  common  rate. 

In  a  superexaltation  of  courage,  they  seem  as 
greedy  of  death  as  of  victory.  Holyday. 

:Supere'xcellent,  su-per-ek'sel-l£nt.  adj. 
[super  and  excellent.]  Excellent  be- 
yond common  degrees  of  excellence. 

We  discern  not  the  abuse;  suffer  him  to  persuade 
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us  that  we  are  as  gods,  something  so  superexcellent, 
that  all  must  reverence  and  adore.    Decay  of  Piety. 

Superexore'scence,  su-per-eks-kres'- 
sSnse.  n.  s.  [sufier  and  excrescence.] 
Something  superfluously  growing. 

As  the  escar  separated  between  the  scarifications, 
I  rubbed  the  superexcrescence  of  flesh  with  the  vitriol 
stone.  Wiseman. 

To  Superfe'tate,  su-per-fe'tate.  v.  n. 
[sufier  and  fetus,  Latin.]  To  conceive 
after  conception. 

The  female  brings  forth  twice  in  one  month,  and 
so  is  said  to  superfetate;  which,  saith  Aristotle,  is 
because  her  eggs  are  hatched  in  her  one  after  an- 
other. Grew. 

Superfeta'tion,  su-per-fe-ta'shun.    n.  s. 
[sufierfetation,  French;    from  sufierfe- 
tate.]  One  conception  following  another, 
so  that  both  are  in  the  womb  together, 
but  come  not  to  their  full  time  for  deli- 
very together.  Quincy. 
Superfetation  must  be  by  abundance  of  sap  in  the 
bough  that  putteth  it  forth.  Bacon. 
If  the  superfetation  be  made  with  considerable  in- 
termission, the  latter  most  commonly  becomes  abor- 
tive; for  the  first  being  confirmed  engrosseth  the  ali- 
ment from  the  other.                                      Brown. 

Su'perfice,  su'per-fis.142  n.  s.  [sufierficie, 
French;  sufierficies,  Latin.]  Outside; 
surface. 

Then  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  height 
Of  superfice,  conclude  that  soil  is  light.       Dryden. 

SUPERFICIAL,  su-per-fish'al.  adj. 
[suficrjiciel,  French;  from  sufierjicies, 
Latin.J 

1.  Lying  on  the  surface;  not  reaching  be- 
low the  surface. 

That,  upon  the  superficial  ground,  heat  and  moist- 
ure cause  putrefaction,  in  England  is  found  not  true. 

Bacon. 

From  these  phenomena  several  have  concluded 
some  general  rupture  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the 
earth .  Burnet. 

There  is  not  one  infidel  living  so  ridiculous  as  to 
pretend  to  solve  the  phenomena  of  sight,  or  cogita- 
tion, by  those  fleeting  superficial  films  of  bodies. 

Bentlty. 

2.  Shallow;  contrived  to  cover  something. 

This  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praise.       Shakspeare. 

3.  Shallow;  not  profound;  smattering;  not 
learned. 

Their  knowledge  is  so  very  superficial,  and  so 
ill-grounded,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  de- 
scribe in  what  consists  the  beauty  of  those  works. 

Dryden. 

Superficiality,  su-per-fish-e-al'e-te.  n. 
a.  [from  sufierficial.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing superficial. 

By  these  salts  the  colours  of  bodies  receive  de- 
grees of  lustre  or  obscurity,  superficiality  or  profun- 
dity. Brown. 

Superficiality,  su-per-fish/al-e.  adv. 
[from  sufier/icial.'] 

1 .  On  the  surface;  not  below  the  surface. 

2.  Without  penetration;  without  close 
heed. 

Perspective  hath  been  with  some  diligence  in- 
quired; but  the  nature  of  sounds  in  general  hath 
been  superficially  observed.  Bacon. 

His  eye  so  superficially  -jrveys 
These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  they  grow, 
Deep  underground.  Milton. 

3.  Without  going  deep;  without  searching 
to  the  bottom  of  things. 

You  have  said  well; 


But  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd  but  superficially.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  laid  down  superficially  my  present  thoughts. 

Dryden. 
Superfi'cialness,  su-per-f  ish'al-n£s.  n.  s. 
[from  sufierjicial.] 

1.  Shallowness;  position  on  the  surface. 

2.  Slight  knowledge;  false  appearance; 
show  without  substance. 

SUPERFICIES,  su-per-fish'ez.60e  n.  s. 
[Latin.]  Outside;  surface;  superfice. 

He  on  her  superficies  stretch'd  his  line.     Sandys. 

A  convex  mirrour  makes  objects  in  the  middle 
to  come  out  from  the  superficies:  the  painter  must, 
in  respect  of  the  light  and  shadows  of  his  figures, 
give  them  more  relievo.  Dryden . 

Superfi'ne,  su-peT-fine'.62*  adj.  [sufier 
and^?ne.]  Eminently  fine. 

Some,  by  this  journey  of  Jason,  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  philosopher's  stone;  to  which  also 
other  superfine  chymists  draw  the  twelve  labours  of 
Hercules.  VEstrange. 

If  you  observe  your  cyder,  by  interposing  it  be- 
tween a  candle  and  your  eye,  to  be  very  transpa- 
rent, it  may  be  called  superfine.  Mortimer. 

Superflu'ence,  su-per-flu'£nse.  n.  s. 
[sufier  and  fiuo,  Latin.]  More  than  is 
necessary. 

The  superfluence  of  grace  is  ordinarily  propor- 
tioned to  the  faithful  discharge  of  former  trusts, 
making  use  of  the  foregoing  sufficient  grace. 

Hammond. 

Superflu'itanoe,  su-per-fiu'e-tanse.  n.  s. 
[sufier  and  Jluito,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
floating  above. 

Spermaceti,  which  is  a  superfluitance  on  the  sea, 
is  not  the  sperm  of  a  whale.  Brown. 

Superflu'itant,  su-per-flu'e-tant.  adj. 
[sufierfluitans,  Lat.]   Floating  above. 

A  chalky  earth,  beaten  and  steeped  in  water, 
affordeth  a  cream  or  fatness  on  the  top,  and  a  gross 
subsidence  at  the  bottom:  out  of  the  cream,  or  su- 
perfiuitance, the  finest  dishes  are  made;  out  of  the 
residence,  the  coarser.  Brown. 

Superfluity,  su-per-flu'e-te.tt.s.  [sufier- 
finite,  Fr.    from    superfluous.]     More 
than  enough;  plenty  beyond  use  or  ne- 
cessity.   Not  in  use. 

Having  this  way  eased  the  church,  as  they 
thought,  of  superfluity,  they  went  on  till  they  had 
plucked  up  even  those  things  which  also  had  taken 
a  great  deal  deeper  root.    '  Hooker. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing;  therefore  it  is  no 
mean  happiness  to  be  sealed  in  the  mean:  super- 
fluity comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency 
lives  longer.  Shakspeare. 

A  quiet  mediocrity  is  still  to  be  preferred  before 
a  troubled  superfluity.  Suckling. 

Like  the  sun,  let  bounty  spread  her  ray, 
And  shine  that  superfluity  away.  Pope. 

Superfluous,  su-per'flu-us.61s  adj.  [su- 
fier and  fiuo,  Latin;  sufitrfiu,  French.] 
Exuberant;  more  than  enough;  unne- 
cessary; offensive  by  being  more  than 
sufficient. 

1  think  it  superfluous  to  use  any  words  of  a  sub- 
ject so  praised  in  itself  as  it  needs  no  praises. 

Sidney. 

When  a  thing  ceaseth  to  be  available  unto  the 

end  which  gave  it  being,  the  continuance  of  it  must 

then  appear  superfluous.  Hooker. 

Our  superfluous  lacqueys  and  our  peasants, 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle.  Shakspeare. 

A  proper  title  of  a  peace,  and  purchas'd 
At  a  superfluous  rate.  Shakspeare. 

As  touching  the  rainistring  to  the  saints,  it  is 
superfluous  to  write.  2  Corinlitians. 


Horace  will  our  superfluous  branches  prune, 
Give  us  new  rules,  and  set  uur  harps  in  tune. 

Roscommon- 
If  ye  know, 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 
Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain?    Milton. 
His  conscience  chear'd  him  with  a  life  well  spc  ht, 
His  prudence  a  superfluous  something  lent, 
Which  made  the  poor  who  took;  and  poor  who  gave, 
content.  llartt. 

Supe'rfluocsness,  su-peiyflu-us-nes.«.6'. 
[from  sufierfiuous.]    The  state  of  being 
superfluous. 
Supe'rflux,  su'per-fluks.  n.s.  [sufier  and 
fiuxus,  Latin.]  That  which  is  more  than 
is  wanted. 

Take  physick,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 

Shakspeare. 
Superhu'man,  su-per-hii'man.  adj.  [su- 
fier and  Inimanus,  Latin.]     Above  the 
nature  or  power  of  man. 
SuPERiMPREGNA'TioN,su-per-im-preg-na'- 
shiln.  n.  s.    [sufier  and  imfiregnation.] 
Superconception;  superfetation. 
Superincu'mbent,     su-per-in-kum'bent. 
adj.  [sufier  and  incumbens,  Latin.]  Ly- 
ing on  the  top  of  something  else. 

It  is  sometimes  so  extremely  violent,  that  it  forces 
the  superincumbent  strata;  breaks  them  throughout, 
and  thereby  perfectly  undermines  and  ruins  their 
foundations.  Woodward. 

To  Superindu'ce,    su-p£i -in-duse'.  -v.  a. 
[sufier  and  induco,  Latin.] 

1.  To  bring  in  as  an  addition  to  something 
else. 

To  superinduce  any  virtue  upon  a  person,  take  the 
living  creature  in  which  that  virtue  is  most  eminent. 

Bacon. 
Custom  and  corruption  superinduce   upon  us  a 
kiud  of  necessity  of  going  on  as  we  began. 

V  Estrange. 
Father  is  a  notion  superinduced  to  the  substance 
or  man,  and  refers  only  to  an  act  of  that  thing 
called  man,  whereby  he  contributed  to  the  genera- 
tion of  one  of  his  own  kind,  let  man  be  what  it  will. 

Locke. 
Long  custom  of  sinning  superinduces  upon  the 
soul  new  and  absurd  desires,  like  the  distemper  of 
the  soul,  feeding  only  upon  filth  and  corruption. 

South. 

2.  To  bring  on  as  a  thing  not  originally  be- 
longing to  that  on  which  it  is  brought. 

Relation  is  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of 
things,  but  something  extraneous  and  superinduced, 

Locke. 
In  children,  savages,  and  ill-natured  people,  learn- 
ing not  having  cast  their  native  thoughts  into  new 
moulds,  nor,  by  superinducing  foreign  doctrines, 
confounded  those  fair  characters  nature  had  writ- 
ten, their  innate  notions  might  lie  open.  Locke. 
SuPERiNDu'cTiONjSU-per-in-duk'shun.n.*. 
[from  sufier  and  induce.]  The  act  of  su- 
perinducing. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  draught 
of  virtue;  the  superinduction  of  ill  habits  quicldy 
defaces  it  South. 

Superinje'ction,  su-per-in-jek'shiin.  n.s. 
[sufier  and  injection.]  An  injection  suc- 
ceeding another.  Diet. 
SuPERiNSTiTu'TioNjSti-per-in-ste-tu'slu'in. 
?i.  s.  [sufier  and  institution.  In  law.] 
One  institution  upon  another;  as  if  A  be 
instituted  and  admitted  to  a  benefice 
upon  a  title,  and  B  be  instituted  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  presentation  of  another. 

Bai 
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To  SUPERINTEND,  su-per-in-tend'. 
v.  a.  [super  and  intend.]  To  oversee; 
to  overlook;  to  take  care  of  others  with 
authority. 

The  king  will  appoint  a  council,  who  may  super- 
intend the  works  of  this  nature,  and  regulate  what 
concerns  the  colonies.  Bacon. 

This  argues  design,  and  a  superintending  wisdom, 
power  and  providence  in  this  special  business  of 
food.  Derhatn. 

Angels,  good  or  bad,  must  be  furnished  with  pro- 
digious knowledge,  to  oversee  Persia  and  Grecia  of 
olci ;  or  if  any  such  superintend  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  now.  Watts. 

SupERiNTE'NDENCE,su-per-in-tend'ense.  > 

SupERiNTE'NDENCY,su-per-in-tend'en-se5 
n.  s.    [from  super  and  intend.]     Supe- 
riour  care;  the  act  of  overseeing  with 
authority. 

Such  an  universal  superintendency  has  the  eye 
and  hand  of  Providence  over  all,  even  the  most 
minute  and  inconsiderable  things.  South. 

The  divine  providence,  which  hath  a  visible  re- 
spect to  the  being  of  every  man,  is  yet  more  observ- 
able in  its  superintendency  over  societies.       Grew. 
An  admirable  indication  of  the  divine  superin- 
tendence and  management.  Derham. 

Superintendent,  su-per-in-tend'£nt.  n. 
s.  [superintendent ,  French;  from  super- 
intend.] One  who  overlooks  others  au- 
thoritatively. 

Next  to  Brama,  one  Deuendre  is  the  superintend- 
ent deity,  who  hath  many  more  under  him. 

StiUingfleet. 
The  world  pays  a  natural  veneration  to  men  of 
virtue,  and  rejoice  to  see  themselves  conducted  by 
those  who  act  under  the  care  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  who  think  themselves  accountable  to  the  great 
Judge  and  Superintendent  of  human  affairs. 

Addison. 

Superiority,  su-pe-re-or'e-te.  n.s.  [from 
superiour.]  Preeminence;  the  quality  oi 
being  greater  or  higher  than  another  in 
any  respect. 

Bellarmine  makes  the  formal  act  of  adoration  to 
be  subjection  to  a  superiour;  but  he  makes  tlu 
mere  apprehension  of  excellency  to  include  the 
formal  reason  of  it;  whereas,  mere  excellency  with- 
out superiority  doth  not  require  any  subjection,  but 
only  estimation.  Slitting fleet . 

The  person  who  advises,  does  in  that  particular 
exercise  a  superiority  over  us,  thinking  us  defective 
in  our  conduct  or  understanding.  Spectator. 

Supe'riour,  su-pe're-ur.166  adj.  [supe- 
rieur,  French;  superior,  Latin.] 

1.  Higher;  greater  in  dignity  or  excel- 
lence; preferable  or  preferred  to  an- 
other. 

la  commending  another,  you  do  yourself  right; 
for  he  that  you  commend  is  either  superiour  to  you 
in  that  you  commend,  or  inferiour:  if  he  be  infe- 
riour,  if  he  be  to  be  commended,  you  much  more: 
if  he  be  superiour,  if  he  be  not  to  be  commended, 
you  much  less  glorious  Bacon. 

Although  superior  to  the  people,  yet  not  superior 
to  their  own  voluntary  engagements  once  passed  from 
them .  Taylor. 

Heaven  takes  part  with  the  oppressed,  and  ty- 
rants are  upon  their  behaviour  to  a  superior  power. 

V Estrange. 

Superior  beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  hap- 
piness, are  more  steadily  determined  in  their  choice 
of  good  than  we,  and  yet  they  are  uot  less  happy  or 
less  free  than  we  are.  Locke. 

He  laughs  at  men  of  far  superior  understandings 
to  his,  for  not  being  a*  well  dressed  as  himself. 

Swift. 


2.  Upper;  higher  locally. 

By  the  refraction  of  the  second  prism,  the  breadth 
of  the  image  was  not  increased;  but  its  superior 
part,  which  in  the  first  prism  suffered  the  greater 
refraction,  and  appeared  violet  and  blue,  did  again 
in  the  second  prism  suffer  a  greater  refraction  than 
its  inferior  part,  which  appeared  red  and  yellow. 

Newton. 

3.  Free  from  emotion  or  concern;  uncon- 
quered;  unaffected. 

From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass'd, 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn ;  which  he  sustain'd 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  ought.  Milton. 

Here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange!  in  all  enjoyments  else 
Superior  and  unmov'd.  Milton. 

There  is  not  in  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy 
than  a  great  man  superiour  to  his  sufferings. 

Spectator. 

Supe'riour,  su-pe're-ur.  n.  s.  One  more 
excellent  or  dignified  than  another. 

Those  under  the  great  officers  of  state  have  more 
frequent  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence than  their  superiours.  Spectator. 

Superla'tion,  su-per-la'shun.  n.  s.  [super- 
latin,  Latin.]  Exaltation  of  any  thing 
beyond  truth  or  propriety. 

There  are  words  that  as  much  raise  a  style  as 
others  can  depress  it;  super lation  and  overmuchness 
amplifies:  it  may  be  above  faith,  but  not  above  a 
mean.  Ben  Jonson. 

SUPERLATIVE,  su-per'la-tiv.  adj.  [su- 
perlatif,  Fr.  superlativus,  Latin.] 

1.  Implying  or  expressing  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

It  is  an  unusual  way  to  give  the  superlative  unto 
things  of  eminence;  and,  when  a  thing  is  very 
great,  presently  to  define  it  to  be  the  greatest  of  all. 

Brown 

Some  have  a  violent  and  turgid  manner  of  talk- 
ing and  thinking;  they  are  always  in  extremes, 
and  pronounce  concerning  every  thing  in  the  super- 
lative. Watts 

2.  Rising  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  high  court  of  parliament  in  England  is  su- 
perlative. Bacon. 

Martyrdoms  I  reckon  amongst  miracles;  because 
they  seem  to  exceed  the  strength  of  human  nature; 
and  I  may  do  the  like  of  superlative  and  admirable 
holiness.  Bacon. 

The  generality  of  its  reception  is  with  many  the 
persuading  argument  of  its  superlative  desert;  and 
common  judges  measure  excellency  by  numbers. 

Gtanville. 

Ingratitude  and  compassion  never  cohabit  in  the 
same  breast;  which  shews  the  superlative  malignity 
of  this  vice,  and  the  baseness  of  the  mind  in  which 
it  dwells.  South. 

Supe'rlatively,  su-per'la-tlv-le.  adv. 
[from  superlative.] 

1 .  In  a  manner  of  speech  expressing  the 
highest  degree. 

I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them;  but  that  I 
may  truly  say,  they  are  second  to  none  in  the  christian 
world.  Bacon. 

2.  In  the  highest  degree. 

Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  his  youth;  but  super- 
latively and  monstrously  so  in  his  old  age  South. 
The  Supreme  Being  is  a  spirit  most  excellently 
glorious,  superlatively  powerful,  wise  and  good,  Cre- 
ator of  all  things.  Bentley. 
Supe'rlativeness,  su-per'la-tiv-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  superlative.]  The  state  of  being 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Superlu'nar,  su  per-lu'nar.  adj.  [super 
and  luna,  La'.]  Not  sublunary;  placed 
above  the  moon;  not  of  this  world* 


The  mind,  in  metaphysicks,  at  a  loss. 
May  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  moss, 
The  head  that  turns  at  superlunar  things, 
Pois'd  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins'  wings. 

Pope- 
Supe'rnal,  su-per'nal.88  adj.    [supernus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Having  a  higher  position;  locally  above 
us. 

By  heaven  and  earth  was  meant  the  solid  matter 
and  substance,  as  well  of  all  the  heavens  and  orbs 
supernal,  as  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  waters 
which  covered  it.  Raleigh. 

2.  Relating  to  things  above;  placed  above; 
celestial;  heavenly. 

That  supernal  Judge  that  stirs  good  thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority, 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right.     Shaksp. 

He  with  frequent  intercourse 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers, 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace.  Milton. 

Both  glorying  to  ha>e  'scap'd  the  Stygian  floods 
As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength, 
Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  pow'r.      Milton. 
SUPERNATANT,    su-per-na'tant.  adj. 
[su/iernatans, Latin.]  Swimming  above. 
Whilst  the  substance   continued  fluid,   I  could 
shake  it  with  the  supernatant  menstruum,  without 
making  between  them  any  true  union.  Boyle. 

Supernata'tion,  su-per-na-ta'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  sufiernato,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
swimming  on  the  top  of  any  thing. 

Touching  the  supernatation  of  bodies,  take  of 
aquafortis  two  ounces,  of  quicksilver  two  drams,  the 
dissolution  will  not  bear  a  flint  as  big  as  a  nutmeg. 

Bacon. 
Bodies  are  differenced  by  supernatation,  as  float- 
ing on  water;  for  crystal  will  sink  in  water,  as  car- 
rying in  its  own  bulk  a  greater  ponderosity  than 
the  space  of  any  water  it  doth  occupy;  and  will 
therefore  only  swim  in  molten  metal  and  quicksiU 
ver.  Brown. 

Supejina'tural,  su-peT-nat'tshu-ral.  adj. 
[super  and  natural.]  Being  above  the 
powers  of  nature. 

There  resteth  either  no  way  unto  salvation,  or, 
if  any,  then  surely  a  way  which  is  supernatural,  a 
way  which  could  never  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  a  man,  as  much  as  once  to  conceive  or  imagine, 
if  Goil  himself  had  not  revealed  it  extraordinarily; 
for  which  cause  we  term  it  the  mystery  or  secret 
way  of  salvation.  Hooker. 

When  supernatural  duties  are  necessarily  exact- 
ed, natural  are  not  rejected  as  needless.       Hooker. 
The  understanding  is  secured  by  the  perfection 
of  its  own  nature,  or  by  supernatural  assistance 

Tillotson. 
No  man  can  give  any  rational  account  how  it  is 
possible  that  such  a  general  flood  could  come,  by 
any  natural  means.  And  if  it  be  supernatural, 
that  grants  the  thing  I  am  proving,  namely,  such  a 
supreme  being  as  can  alter  the  course  of  nature. 

Wilkins. 
What  mists  of  providence  are  these, 
Through  which  we  cannot  see? 
So  saints  by  supernatural  power  set  free 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die.  Dryden. 

Superna'turally,  su-per-nat'shu-ral-e. 
adv.  [from  supernatural.]  In  a  man- 
ner above  the  course  or  power  of  na- 
ture 

The  Son  of  God  came  to  do  every  thing  in  mira- 
cle, to  love  supernaturally,  and  to  pardon  infinitely, 
and  even  to  lay  down  the  sovereign  while  he  as- 
sumed the  Saviour  South. 
Supernumerary,       su-per-nu'm  £r-ar-e. 
adj.    [sufirrnumeraire,    French;    si/per 
and  numerus,   Latin.]     Being  above  a 
stated,  a  necessary,  an  usuai,  or  a  round 
number. 
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Supervaoa'neously,  su-pe'r-va-ka'ne-us- 
1£.  adv.  [from  the  adjective.]  Need- 
lessly. 
Supervaoa'neousness,  su-per-va-ka'ne- 
us-nes.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Needlessness.  Bailey. 

To  SUPER VE'NE,  su-per-vene'.  v.  n. 
[supervenio,  Latin.]  To  come  as  an 
extraneous  addition. 

His  good-will,  when  placed  on  any,  was  so  fixed 
and  rooted,  that  even  supervening  vice,  to  which  he 
had  the  greatest  detestation  imaginable,  could  not 
easily  remove  it.  Fell. 

Such  a  mutual  gravitation  can  never  supervene 
to  matter,  unless  impressed  by  a  divine  power. 

Bentley. 
Superve'nient,     su-per-ve'ne-£nt.    adj. 
[superveniens,    Latin.]     Added;    addi- 
tional. 

If  it  were  unjust  to  murder  John,  the  superveni- 
ent oath  did  not  extenuate  the  fact,  or  oblige  the 
juror  unto  it.  Brown. 

That  branch  of  belief  was  in  him  supervenient  to 
christian  practice,  and  not  all  christian  practice  built 
on  that.  Hammond. 

Superve'ntion,  su-per-vSn'shvln.  n.  s. 
[from  supervene.]  The  act  of  super- 
vening. 
To  SUPERVI'SE,  su-per-vize'.  v.  a. 
[super  and  visus,  Latin.]  To  overlook; 
to  oversee;  to  intend. 

M.  Bayle  speaks  of  the  vexation  of  the  supervis- 
ing of  the  press,  in  terms  so  feeling  that  they  move 
compassion.  Congreve 

Supervisor,  su-p£r-vi'zur.166  n.  s.  [from 
supervise.]  An  overseer;  an  inspector; 
a  superintendent. 

A  supervisor  may  signify  an  overseer  of  the  poor, 
an  inspector  of  the  customs,  a  surveyor  of  the  high- 
ways, a  supervisor  of  the  excise.  Watts. 

How  satisfy'd,  my  lord! 
Would  you  be  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on?  Shaksp. 
I  am  informed  of  the  author  and  supervisors  of 
this  pamphlet.  Dryden. 

To  Supervi've,  su-per-vive'.  v.  n.  [super 
and  vivo,  Latin.]  To  overlive;  to  out- 
live. 

Upon  what  principle  can  the  soul  be  imagined  to 
be  naturally  mortal,  or  what  revolutions  in  nature 
will  it  not  be  able  to  resist  &nd  supervive?    Clarke. 
Supina'tion,  su-pe-na'shun.  n.  s.  [supi- 
nation, French;   from   supino,    Latin.] 
The  act  of  lying,  or  state  of  being  laid, 
with  the  face  upward. 
SUPI'NE,     su-pine'.140    adj.    [supinus, 

Latin.] 
I.  Lying  with  the  face  upward:  opposed 
to  prone. 

Upon  these  divers  positions  in  man,  wherein  the 
spine  can  only  be  at  right  lines  with  the  thigh,  arise 
those  remarkable  postures,  prone,  supine,  and  erect. 

Brown. 
At  him  he  lanc'd  his  spear,  and  piere'd  his 
breast; 
On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock VI  his  head, 
And  lay  supine;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled.     Dryden. 
What  advantage  hath  a  man  by  this  erection 
above  other  animals,  the  faces  of  most  of  them  be- 
ing more  supine  than  ours?  Kay. 
3.  Leaning  backward   with  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

If  the  vipe 
On  rising  ground  be  plac'd,  or  hills  supine, 
Extend  thy  loose  battalions.  Dryden. 

3.  Negligent;  careless;  indolent;  drowsy; 
thoughtless;  inattentive. 


These  men  luffer  by  their  absence,  silence,  neg- 
ligence, or  supine  credulity.  King  Charles. 

Supine  amidst  our  flowing  store 
We  slept  securely.  Dryden. 

Supine  in  Sylvia's  snowy  arms  he  lies, 
And  all  the  busy  cares  of  life  defies.  Tatler. 

He  became  pusillanimous  and  supine,  and  openly 
exposed  to  any  temptation.  Woodward. 

Su'pine,  sii-pine'.140  n.  s.  [supin,  French; 
supinum,  Latin.]  In  grammar,  a  term 
signifying  a  particular  kind  of  verbal 
noun. 

Supi'nely,  su-pine'le.  adv.  [from  supine.] 

1  .  With  the  face  upward. 

2  Drowsily;  thoughtlessly;  indolently. 
Who  on  the  beds  of  sin  supinely  lie, 

They  in  the  summer  of  their  age  shall  die.  Sandys. 

The  old  imprison'd  king 
Whose  lenity  first  pleas'd  the  gaping  crowd; 
But  when  long  try'd,  and  found  supinely  good, 
Like  iEsop's  log,  they  leapt  upon  his  back.    Dryd. 

He  panting  on  thy  breast  supinely  lies, 
While  with  thy  heav'nly  form  he  feeds  his  famish'd 
eyes.  Dryden. 

Wilt  thou  then  repine 
To  labour  for  thyself?  and  rather  chuse 
To  lie  supinely,  hoping  heaven  will  bless 
Thy  slighted  fruits  and  give  thee  bread  unearn'd? 

Philips. 
Beneath  a  verdant  laurel's  shade, 
Horace,  immortal  bard!  supinely  laid.  Prior. 

Supi'neness,  su-pine'nes.  n.  s.  [from  su- 
pine.] 

1.  Posture  with  the  face  upward. 

2.  Drowsiness;  carelessness;  indolence. 
When  this  door  is  open  to  let  dissenters  in,  con- 
sidering their  industry  and  our  supineness,  they  may 
in  a  very  few  years  grow  to  a  majority  in  the  house 
of  commons.  Swift. 

Supi'nity,  su-pin'e-te.611  n,  s.  [from  su- 
pine.] 

1.  Posture  of  lying  with  the  face  upward. 

2.  Carelessness;  indolence;  thoughtless- 
ness. 

The  fourth  cause  of  errour  is  a  supinity  or  ne- 
glect of  enquiry,  even  in  matters  wherein  we  doubt, 
rather  believing  than  going  to  see.  Brown. 

Suppeda'neous,  sup-pe-da'n6-iis.  adj. 
[sub  and  pes,  Latin.]  Placed  under  the 
feet. 

He  had  slender  legs,  but  encrcased  by  riding  af- 
ter meals;  that  is,  the  humour  descended  upon  their 
pendulosity,  they  having  no  support  or  suppedane- 
ous  stability.  Brown. 

SU'PPER,  sup'pur.98  n.  s.  [souper,  Fr. 
See  Sup.]  The  last  meal  of  the  day; 
the  evening  repast. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper.     Shakspeare. 
I'll  to  my  book: 
For  yet,  ere  supper-time  must  I  perform 
Much  business.  Shakspeare. 

The  hour  of  supper  comes  unearn'd.        Milton. 

His  physicians,  after  his  great  fever  that  he  had 
in  Oxford,  required  him  to  eat  suppers.  Fell- 

Su'pperless,  stip'pur-les.  adj.  [from  sup- 
per^] Wanting  supper;  fasting  at  night. 
Suppose  a  man's  going  supperless  to  bed,  should 
introduce  him  to  the  table  of  some  great  prince, 

Spectator. 
She  ey'd  the  bard,  where  supperless  he  sat, 
And  pin'd  unconscious  of  his  rising  fate.         Pope. 

To  SUPPLA'NT,  sup-plant',  v.  a.[sup- 
planter,  French;  sub  and  plunta,  Lat.] 
1.  To  trip  up  the  heels. 
His  legs  entwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell; 
A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone.       MiUon. 
The  thronging  populace  with  hasty  strides 


Obstruct  the  easy  way;  the  rocking  towu 
Supplants  their  footsteps;  lu  and  fro  they  reel. 

Philips. 

2.  To  displace  by  stratagem;  to  turn  out. 
It  is  Philoclea  his  heart  is  set  upon;  it  is  my 

daughter  I  have  borne  to  supplant  me.         Sidney. 

Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus'  part, 
And  so  supplant  us  for  ingratitude.         Shakspeare. 

3.  To  displace;  to  overpower;  to  force 
away. 

If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear; 
Which  fear,  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
I  will  subscribe,  and  say,  I  wrong'd  the  duke. 

Shakspeare. 

Suspecting  that  the  courtier  had  supplanted  the 
friend.  Fell. 

4.  The  sense  in  this  passage  seems  to  be 
mistaken. 

For  such  doctrines  as  depend  merely  upon  insti- 
tution and  the  instruction  of  others,  men  do  fre- 
quently differ  both  from  themselves  and  from  one 
another  about  them;  because  that  which  can  plant, 
can  supplant.  Wilkins. 

Suppla'nter,  siip-plant'ur.  n.  s.  [from 
supplant.']  One  that  supplants;  one  that 
displaces. 

SU'PPLE,  sup'pl.406  adj.  [souple,  Fr.] 

1.  Pliant:  flexible. 

The  joints  are  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity 
in  youth  than  afterwards.  Bacon. 

Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  chuse  to  bend 
The  supple  knee.  Milton. 

And  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led.       Milton. 

No  women  are  apter  to  spin  linen  well  than  the 
Irish,  who  labouring  little  in  any  kind  with  their 
hands,  have  their  fingers  more  supple  and  soft  than 
other  women  of  the  poorer  condition  in  England, 

Temple. 

2.  Yielding;  soft;  not  obstinate. 
When  we've  stuff'd 

These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  blood 
With  wiDe  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priestlike  fasts.  Shakspeare. 

Ev'n  softer  than  thy  own,  of  supp/er  kind, 
More  exquisite  of  taste,  and  more  than  man  refin'd. 

Dryden : 

If  punishment  reaches  not  the  mind,  and  makes 
not  the  will  supple,  it  hardens  the  offender.  Locke. 

3.  Flattering;  fawning;  bending. 
There  is  something  so  supple  and  insinuating  in 

this  absurd  unnatural  doctrine,  as  makes  it  extreme- 
ly agreeable  to  a  prince's  ear.  Addison. 

4.  That  makes  supple. 

Each  part  depriv'd  of  supple  government, 
Shall  stiff,  and  stark,  and  cold  appear,  like  death. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Su'pple,  sfip'pl.  v.  a.   [from  the  ad- 
jective.] 
1.  To  make  pliant;  to  make  soft;  to  make 
flexible. 

Poultices  allaying  pain,  drew  down  the  humours, 
and  suppled  the  parts,  thereby  making  the  passages 
wider.  Temple. 

To  supple  a  carcase,  drench  it  in  water. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

I.  To  make  compliant. 

Knaves  having,  by  their  own  importunate  suit, 
Convinc'd  or  suppled  them,  they  cannot  chuse, 
But  tbey  must  blab.  Shakspeare. 

A  mother  persisting  till  she  had  bent  her  daugh- 
ter's mind,  and  suppled  her  will,  the  only  end  of 
correction,  she  established  her  authority  thoroughly 
ever  after,  Locke. 

To  Su'pple,  sup'pl.  v.  n.  To  grow  soft; 
to  grow  pliant. 

The  stones 
Did  first  the  rigour  of  their  kind  expel, 
And  suppled  into  softness  as  they  fell.  Dryden. 

SUPPLEMENT,     sup'ple-ment.    n.  s. 
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Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 
To  iny  just  number  found!  Milton. 

In  sixty-three  years  there  may  be  lost  eighteen 
days,  omitting  the  intercalation  of  one  day  every 
fourth  year,  allowed  for  this  quadrant  of  six  hours 
supernumerary.  Brown. 

The  odd  or  supernumerary  six  hours  are  not 
accounted  in  the  three  years  after  the  leap  year. 

Holder. 
Besides  occasional  and  supernumerary  addresses, 
Hammond's  certain  perpetual   returns  exceeded 
David's  seven  times  a  day.  Fell. 

The  produce  of  this  tax  is  adequate  to  the  ser- 
vices for  which  it  is  designed,  and  the  additional 
tax  is  proportioned  to  the  supernumerary  expence 
this  year.  Addison. 

Antiochus  began  to  augment  his  fleet;  but  the 
Roman  senate  ordered  his  supernumerary  vessels  to 
be  burnt.  Arbuthnot. 

A  supernumerary  canon  is  one  who  does  not  re- 
ceive any  of  the  profits  or  emoluments  of  the  church, 
but  only  lives  and  serves  there  on  a  future  expecta- 
tion of  some  prebend.  Ayliffe. 
Su'perplant,    su'per-plant.   n.  s.  [sufier 
and  filant.]    A  plant  growing  upon  an- 
other plant. 
No  superplant  is  a  formed  plant  but  misletoe. 

Bacon. 
Su'perplusage,    su'per-plus-idje.    n.  s. 
[sufier  and  phis,  Latin.]     Something 
more  than  enough. 

After  this  there  yet  remained  a  superplusage  for 
the  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  parishes.     Fell. 
To  Superpc/nderate,  su-per-pon'der-ate. 
v.  a.  [sufier  and  fiondero,  Latin.]     To 
weigh  over  and  above.  Diet. 

Superpropo'rtion,  su-per-pro-por'shun. 
n.s.  [sufier  and firofiortio,  Lat.]  Over- 
plus of  proportion. 

No  defect  of  velocity,  which  requires  as  great  a 
superproportion  in  the  cause,  can  be  overcome  in  an 
instant.  Digby. 

Superpurga'tion,  su-per-pur-ga'shun. 
n.  s.  [sufier purgation,  French;  sufier 
and  purgation.]    More  purgation  than 

enough. 

There  happening  a  superpurgalion,  he  declined 

the  repeating  of  that  purge.  Wiseman. 

Superrefle'xion,      su-per-re-flek'shun. 

n.  s.  [sufier  and  rejiexion.]    Reflexion 

of  an  image  reflected. 

Place  one  glass  before  and  another  behind,  you 
shall  see  the  glass  behind  with  the  image  within  the 
glass  before,  and  again  the  glass  before  in  that,  and 
divers  such  superre flexions,  till  the  species  speciei 
at  last  die.  Bacon. 

Supersa'liency,  sii-per-sa'le-en-se.  n.  s. 
[sufier  and  salio,  Latin.  This  were  bet- 
ter written  sufiersiliency.]  The  act  of 
leaping  upon  any  thing. 

Their  coition  is  by  super saliency,  like  that  of 
horses.  Brown. 

To  Superscribe,  su-per-skribe'.  v.  a. 
[sufier  and  scribo,  Latin]  To  inscribe 
upon  the  top  or  outside. 

Fabretti  and  others  believe,  that  by  the  two  For- 
tunes were  only  meant  in  general  the  goddess  who 
sent  prosperity  or  afflictions,  and  produce  in  their 
behalf  an  ancient  monument  superscribed.  Addison. 

Superscription,  su-p£r-skrip'shun.  n.  s. 
[sufier  and  scrifitio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  superscribing. 

2.  That  which  is  written  on  the  top  or 
outside. 

Doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Portend  some  alteration  in  good  will.     Shakspeare. 
Read  me   the  superscription  of  these  letters,  I 
know  not  which  is  which.  Shakspeare. 


No  superscriptions  of  fame, 
Of  honour  or  good  name.  Suckling. 

I  learn  of  my  experience,  not  by  talk, 
How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscription;  in  prosperous  days 
They  swarm,  but  iu  adverse  withdraw  their  head. 

Milton. 
It  is  enough  her  stone 
May  honour'd  be  with  superscription 
Of  the  sole  lady,  who  had  power  to  move 
The  great  Northumberland.  Waller. 

To  Superse'de,  su-per-sede'.  v.  a.  [sufier 
and  sedeo,  Latin.]  To  make  void  or  in- 
efficacious by  superiour  power;  to  set 
aside. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  in  its  present  workings  not  controulable 
by  reason,  for  as  much  as  the  proper  effect  of  it  is, 
for  the  time,  to  supersede  the  workings  of  reason. 

South. 

In  this  genuine  acceptation  of  chance,  nothing  is 
supposed  that  can  supersede  the  known  laws  of  na- 
tural motion.  Bentley. 

SUFERSE'DEAS,  su-per-se'de-as.  n.  s. 
[In  law.] 

A  writ  which  lieth  in  divers  and  sundry  cases;  in 
all  which  it  signifies  a  command  or  request  to  stay 
or  forbear  the  doing  of  that  which  in  appearance  of 
law  were  to  be  done,  were  it  not  for  the  cause 
whereupon  the  writ  is  granted:  for  example,  a  man 
regularly  is  to  have  surety  of  peace  against  him  of 
whom  he  will  swear  that  he  is  afraid;  and  the 
justice  required  hereunto  cannot  deny  him:  yet  if 
the  party  be  formerly  bound  to  the  peace,  in  chan- 
cery or  elsewhere,  this  writ  lieth  to  stay  the  justice 
from  doing  that,  which  otherwise  he  might  not  deny. 

Cowell. 

The  far  distance  of  this  county  from  the  court 
hath  afforded  it  a  supersedeas  from  takers  and  pur- 
veyours.  Carew. 

Superse'rvioeable,  su-per-ser've-sa-bl. 
adj.  [sufier  and  serviceable.]     Overof- 
ficious;   more  than  is  necessary  or  re- 
quired. 
A  glass-gazing,  superserviceable  finical  rogue. 

Shakspeare. 

SUPERSTI'TION,  su-per-stish'un.  n.  s. 
[sufier  stition,  French;  sufierstitio,  Lat.] 
1.  Unnecessary  fear  or  scruples  in  reli- 
gion; observance  of  unnecessary  and  un- 
commanded  rites  or  practices;  religion 
without  morality. 

A  rev'rent  fear,  such  superstition  reigns 
Among  the  rude,  ev'n  then  possess'd  the  swains. 

Dryden. 
Rite  or  practice  proceeding  from  scru- 
pulous or  timorous  religion.     In  this 
sense  it  is  plural. 

They  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint.  Milton. 
If  we  had  a  religion  that  consisted  in  absurd  su- 
perstitions, that  had  no  regard  to  the  perfection  of 
our  nature,  people  might  well  be  glad  to  have  some 
part  of  their  life  excused  from  it.  Law. 

3.  False  religion;  reverence  of  beings  not 
proper  objects  of  reverence;  false  wor- 
ship. 

They  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their 
own  superstition.  Acts. 

4.  Over-nicety;  exactness  too  scrupulous. 
Supersti'tious,  su-per-stish'us.  adj.  [su- 

fierstitieux,      French;      sufierstitiosus, 
Latin.] 
1.  Addicted  to  superstition;  full  of  idle 
fancies  or  scruples  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion. 

At  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  and  lighting  of  can- 
dles, they  say  certain  prayers,  and  use  some  other 


superstitious  rites,  which  shew  that  they  koriour  the 
fire  and  the  light.  Spenser. 

Have  I 
Been  out  of  fondness  superstitious  to  him? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded?  Shakspeare. 

Nature's  own  work  it  seem'd,  nature  taught  art, 
And,  to  a  superstitious  eye,  the  haunt 
Of  wood-gods  and  wood-nymphs.  Milton. 

A  venerable  wood, 
Where  rites  divine  were  paid,  whose  holy  hair 
Was  kept  and  cut  with  superstitious  care.  Dryden. 
2.    Over-accurate;    scrupulous    beyond 

need. 
SuPERSTi'TiousLY,su-p£r-stish'us-le.flrfv. 
[from  sufier stitious .] 

1.  In  a  superstitious  manner;  with  erro- 
neous religion. 

There  reigned  in  this  island  a  king,  whose  me- 
mory of  all  others  we  most  adore,  not  superstitiously 
but  as  a  divine  instrument.  Bacon. 

2.  With  too  much  care. 
Neither  of  these  methods  should  be  loo  scrupu- 
lously and  superstitiously  pursued.  Watts. 

To  Superstra'in,  su-per-strane\  v.  a. 
[sufier  and  st7ain.]To  strain  beyond  the 
just  stretch. 

In  the  straining  of  a  string,  the  further  it  is 
strained,  the  less  superstraining  goeth  to  a  note. 

Bacon- 
To  SUPERSTRU'CT,      su-per-strukf. 
v.  a.  [sufierstruo,  sufier  struclus,  Lat.] 
To  build  upon  any  thing. 

Two  notions  of  fundamentals  may  be  conceived, 
one  signifying  that  whereon  our  eternal  bliss  is  im- 
mediately super slructed,  the  other  whereon  our 
obedience  to  the  faith  of  Christ  is  founded. 

Hammond. 
If  his  habit  of  sin  have  not  corrupted  his  princi- 
ples, the  vicious  christian  may  think  it  reasonable 
to  reform,  and  the  preacher  may  hope  to  superstruct 
good  life  upon  such  a  foundation.  Hammond. 

This  is  the  only  proper  basis  on  which  to  super- 
struct first  innocency,  and  then  virtue. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Superstru'otion,    su-peT-struk'shun.  n. 
s.  [from  sufierstruct.]  An  edifice  rais- 
ed on  any  thing. 

I  want  not  to  improve  the  honour  of  the  living  by 
impairing  that  of  the  dead;  and  my  own  profession 
hath  taught  me  not  to  erect  new  superstructions  upon 
an  old  ruin.  Denham. 

Superstru'ctive,  su-per-struk'tiv.  adj. 
[from  sufierstruct.]  Built  upon  some- 
thing else. 

He  that  is  so  sure  of  his  particular  election,  as  to 
resolve  he  can  never  fall,  must  necessarily  resolve, 
that  what  were  drunkenness  in  another,  is  not  so  in 
him;  and  nothing  but  the  removing  his  fundamental 
error  can  rescue  him  from  the  superstructive,  be  it 
never  so  gross.  Hammond. 

Superstructure,  su-pSr-struk'tshure. 
n.  s.  [sufier  and  structure.]  That  which 
is  raised  or  built  upon  something  else. 
He  who  builds  upon  the  present,  builds  upon  the 
narrow  compass  of  a  point;  and  where  the  founda- 
tion is  so  narrow,  the  superstructure  cannot  be  high 
and  strong  too.  South. 

Purgatory  was  not  known  in  the  primitive  church, 
and  is  a  superstructure  upon  the  christian  religion- 

Tillotson. 

You  have  added  to  your  natural  endowments  the 

superstructures  of  study.  Dryden. 

SuPERSUBSTA'NTiAL,su-peV-sub-stan'shal. 

adj.  [sufier  and  substantial.]  More  than 
substantial. 
SUPERVACA'NEOUS,  su-per-va-ka'- 
ne-us.  adj.  [sufiervacaneus,  Latin.]  Su- 
perfluous; needless;  unnecessary;  serv- 
ing to  no  purpose.  Diet. 
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[sup) 'dement,    French;    supplcmentum, 
Latin.] 
I.   Addition  to  any  thing  by  which  its  de- 
fects are  supplied. 

Unto  the  word  of  God,  being  in  respect  of  that 
end  lor  which  God  ordained  it,  perfect,  exact,  and 
absolute  in  itself,  we  do  not  add  reason  as  a  sup- 
plement of  any  uiaim  or  defect  therein,  but  as  a  ne- 
cessary instrument,  without  which  we  could  not  reap 
by  the  scriptures  perfection  that  fruit  and  benefit 
which  it  yieltleth.  Hooktr. 

His  blopd  will  atone  for  our  imperfection,  his 
righteousness  be  imputed  in  supplement  to  what  is 
lurking  in  ours.  Rogers. 

Instructive  satire;  trne  to  virtue's  cause! 
Thou  shining  supplement  of  publick  laws!     Young. 
2.   Store;  supply.   Not  in  use. 
VVe  had  not  spent 
Our  ruddie  wine  a  ship-board ;  supplement 
Of  large  sort  each  man  to  his  vessel  drew. 

Chapman. 

Supplemental,      sup-ple-ment'al.       ) 
Suppleme'ntary,      sup-pie-ment'ar-e.  $ 
adj.    [from    supplement.]     Additional; 
such  as  may  supply  the  place  of  what 
is  lost  or  wanting. 

Supplemental  acts  of  state  were  made  to  supply 
defects  of  law;  and  so  tonnage  and  poundage  were 
collected.  Clarendon 

Divinity  would  not  then  pass  the  yard  and  loom, 
nor  preaching  be  taken  in  as  an  easier  supplementa- 
ry trade,  by  those  that  disliked  the  pains  of  their 
own.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Provide  his  brood,  next  Smithfield  fair, 
With  supplemental  hobby  horses; 
And  happy  be  their  infant  courses.  Prior. 

Suppleness,  sup'pl-nes.  n.s.  [souplesse, 
French,  from  supplc.~] 

1.  Pliantness;  flexibility;  readiness  to  take 
any  form. 

The  fruit  is  of  a  pleasant  taste,  caused  by  the 
suppleness  and  gentleness  of  the  juice,  being  that 
which  maketh  the  boughs  also  so  flexible.      Bacon. 

2.  Readiness  of  compliance;  facility. 

Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind,  conversation 
grace;  the  first  apt  to  give  stiffness,  the  other  sup- 
pleness. Temple. 

A  compliance  and  suppleness  of  their  wills,  being 
by  a  steady  hand  introduced  by  parents,  will  seem 
natural  to  them,  preventing  all  occasions  of  strug- 
gling. Locke. 

Su'ppletory,  sup'ple-tur-e.  adj.  [from 
suppleo,  Latin.]  Brought  in  to  fill  up 
deficiencies. 

Su'ppletory,  sup'ple-tur-e.613  n.s.  [sup- 
plctorium,  Lat.j  That  which  is  to  fill  up 
deficiencies. 

That  suppletory  of  an  implicit  belief  is  by  Ro- 
manists couceived  sufficient  for  those  not  capable 
^  of  an  explicit.  Hammond 

Su'ppliant,  sflp'ple-ant.  adj.  [suppliant, 
Fr.]  Entreating;  beseeching;  precatory; 
submissive. 

To  those  legions  your  levy 
Must  be  suppliant.  Shakspeare. 

To  bow  and  sue  for  grace  with  suppliant  knee. 

Millfrn 

The  rich  grow  suppliant  and  the  poor  grow 
proud: 
Those  offer  mighty  gain,  and  these  ask  more. 

Dryden. 
Constant  to  his  first  decree, 
To  bow  the  haughty  neck,  and  raise  the  suppliant 
knee.  Prior. 

Su'ppliant,  sup'ple-ant.  n.  s.  [from  the 
adjective.]    An  humble  petitioner;  one 
who  begs  submissively. 
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A  petition  from  a  Florentine  I  undertook, 
Vanquished  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant.  Shakspeare. 

Hourly  suitors  come: 
The  east  with  incense,  anil  the  west  with  gold, 
Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom. 

Dryden. 
Spare  this  life,  and  hear  thy  suppliant's  prayer. 

Dryden 
Su'pplicant,   sup'ple-kant.   n.   s.  [from 
supplicate.]     One  that  entreats  or  im- 
plores with  great  submission;  an  hum- 
ble petitioner. 

The  prince  and  people  of  Nineveh  assembling 
themselves  a  main  army  of  supplicants,  God  did  not 
withstand  them.  Hooker. 

The  wise  supplicant,  though  he  prayed  for  the 
condition  he  thought  most  desirable,  yet  left  the 
event  to  God.  Rogers. 

Abraham,  instead  of  indulging  the  supplicant  in 
bis  desire  of  new  evidence,  refers  him  to  whit  his 
brethren  had.  Jltterbury 

To  SU'PPLICATF,  sup'ple-kate.  v.  n. 
[supplier,  Fr.  supplico,  Latin,  from  sup- 
plex.]  To  implore;  to  entreat;  to  peti- 
tion submissively  and  humbly. 

Many  things  a  man  cannot  with  any  comeliness 
say  or  do;  a  man  cannot  brook  to  supplicate  or  beg. 

Bacon. 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come, 
In  supplicating  crowds,  to  learn  their  doom.  Addis. 
Sup  plica'tion,  siip'ple-ka-shun.  n.s.  [sup- 
plication, Fr.  from  supplicate.] 

1.  Petition  humbly  delivered;  entreaty. 

My  lord  protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by, 
and  then  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the 
quill.  Shakspeare. 

My  mother  bows, 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  mole-hill  should 
In  supplication  nod.  Shaks-peare. 

2.  Petitionary  worship;  the  adoration  of  a 
suppliant  or  petitioner. 

Praying  with  all  prayer  and  supplication,  with 
all  perseverance  and  supplication  for  all  saints. 

Ephesians. 
Bend  thine  ear 
To  supplication;  hear  his  sighs  though  mute.  Milt. 

A  second  sort  of  publick  prayer  is,  that  all  in  a 
family  that  are  members  of  it  join  in  their  common 
supplications.  Duly  of  Man 

These  prove  the  common  practice  of  the  worship 
of  images  in  the  Roman  church,  as  to  the  rites  of 
supplication  and  adoration,  to  be  as  extravagant  as 
among  the  heathens.  Stillingjleet. 

We  should  testify  our  dependence  upon  God, 
and  our  confidence  of  his  goodness,  by  constant 
prayers  and  supplications  for  mercy.  Tillotson- 

To  Supply',  siip-pli'.  v.  a.  [suppleo,  Lat. 
supple er,  French.] 

1.  To  fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  happen. 

Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakehell  horseboys  are 
their  kern  supplied  and  maintained.  Spenser. 

2.  To  give  something  wanted;  to  yield; 
to  afford. 

They  were  princes  that  had  wives,  sons,  and 
nephews;  and  yet  all  these  could  not  supply  the 
comfort  of  friendship  Bacon. 

I  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  supply, 
Nor  did  she  slumber  'till  that  hour  deny.    Dryden. 

3.  To  relieve  with  something  wanted. 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom.  Shakspeare 

4.  To  serve  instead  of. 
Burning  ships  the  banish'd  sun  supply, 

And  no  light  shines  but  that  by  which  men  die. 

Waller. 

5.  To  give  or  bring,  whether  good  or  bad. 
Nearer  core  supplies 

Sighs  to  my  breast,  and  sorrow  to  my  eyes.    Prior. 
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6.  To  fill  any  room  made  vaca:;t. 
Upstart  creatures  to  supply  our  vacant  room. 

Milton. 
The  sun  was  set;  and  Vesper  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky.  Dryden. 

7.  To  accommodate;  to  furnish. 
While  trees  the  mouutain-tops  with  shades  supply, 

Your  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  never  die. 

Dryden. 
The  reception  of  light  must  be  supj>lied  by  some 
open  form  of  the  fabnek.  Wotton. 

My  lover,  turning  away  several  old  servants  sup- 
j    plied  me  with  others  from  his  own  house.       Swift. 

Supply',  sup-pli'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Relief  of  want;  cure  of  deficiencies. 

I  mean  that  now  your  abundance  may  be  a  sup- 
ply for  tneir  want,  tnat  their  abundance  also  may 
be  a  supply  tor  your  want.  2  Corinthians. 

Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides, 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides. 

Pope. 

To  SUPPO'RT,  sup-p6rt'.  v.  a.  [support- 
er, Fr.  supportare,  Italian.] 

1 .  To  sustain;  to  prop;  to  bear  up. 

Stooping  to  support  each  flow'r  of  tender  stalk. 

Milton. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 

The  original  community  of  all  things  appearing 
from  this  donation  of  God;  the  sovereignty  of  Adam, 
built  upon  his  private  dominion,  must  fall,  not  hav- 
ing any  foundation  to  support  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  endure  any  thing  painful  without 
being  overcome. 

Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains.  Milton. 
Could'st  thou  support  that  burden?  Milton. 

This  fierce  demeanour,  and  bis  insolence, 
The  patience  of  a  god  could  not  support.    Dryden. 

3.  To  endure;  to  bear. 

She  scarce  awake  her  eyes  could  keep, 
Unable  to  support  the  fumes  of  sleep.  Dryden. 

None  can  support  a  diet  of  flesh  and  water  with- 
out acids,  as  salt,  vinegar  and  bread,  without  fall- 
ing into  a  putrid  fever.  Jlrbutlmot. 

4.  To  sustain;  to  keep  from  fainting. 

With  inward  consolations  recompens'd, 
And  oft  supported.  Milton. 

Suppo'rt,  sap-port',  n.  s.  [support,  Fr. 
from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  or  power  of  sustaining. 

Though  the  idea  we  have  of  a  horse  or  stone  be 
but  the  collection  of  those  several  sensible  qualities 
which  we  find  united  in  them;  yet,  because  we  can- 
not conceive  how  they  should  subsist  alone,  we  sup- 
pose them  existing  in  and  supported  by  some  com- 
mon subject,  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name 
substance,  though  it  be  certain  we  have  no  clear 
iuea  of  that  support.  Locke. 

2.  Prop;  sustaining  power. 

3.  Necessaries  of  life. 

4.  Maintenance;  supply. 

Suppo'rtable,  sup-port'a-bl.  adj.  [sup- 
portable, Fr.  from  support, ,]  Tohra- 
ble;  to  be  endured.  It  may  be  observ- 
ed that  Shakspeare  accents  the  first 
syllable. 

As  great  to  me,  as  late;  and  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfortyou.  Shaks.  Tempest, 
Alterations  in  the  project  of  uniting  christians 
might  be  very  supportable,  as  things  in  their  own 
nature  indifferent.  Swift. 

I  wish  that  whatever  part  of  misfortunes  they 
must  bear,  may  be  rendered  supportable  to  them. 

Pope. 

SuPPo'RTABLENEss,sup-port'a-bl-nes.n.s. 
[from  supportable.]  The  state  of  being 
tolerable. 
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Suppo'rtance,  sup-port'anse.      >      n.  s. 
Supporta'tion,  sup-por-ta'shun.  £  [from 
support.]  Maintenance;  support.  Both 
these  words  are  obsolete. 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 

Shakspeare. 
His  quarrel  he  finds  scarce  worth  talking  of, 
therefore  draw  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow. 

Shakspeare. 

The  benefited  subject  should  render  some  small 

portion  of  his  gain,  for  the  supportation  of  the 

king's  expence.  Bacon. 

Suppo'rter%   sup-port'ur.98  n.  s.   [from 
support.] 

1.  One  that  supports. 

You  must  walk  by  us  upon  either  hand, 
And  good  supporters  are  you.  Shakspeare. 

Because  a  relation  cannot  be  founded  in  nothing, 
and  the  thing  here  related  as  a  supporter,  or  a  sup- 
port is  not  represented  to  the  mind  by  any  distinct 
idea.  Locke. 

2.  Prop;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  born 
up  from  failing. 

More  might  be  added  of  helms,  crests,  mantles, 

ami  supporters.  Camden. 

The  sockets  and  supporters  of  flowers  are  figured. 

Bacon 
We  shall  be  discharged  of  our  load;  but  you,  that 
are  designed  for  beams  and  supporters,  shall  bear. 

L'Estrange 
There  is  no  loss  of  room  at  the  bottom,  as  there 
is  in  a  building  set  upon  supporters.  Morlimei 

3.  Sustainer;  comforter. 

The  saints  have  a  companion  and  supporter  in  all 
their  miseries.  South. 

4.  Maintainer;  defender. 

The  beginning  of  the  earl  of  Essex  I  must  attri- 
bute in  great  part  to  my  lord  of  Leicester;  but  yet 
as  an  introducer  or  supporter,  not  as  a  teacher. 

Wotton. 

Such  propositions  as  these  are  competent  to  blast 
and  defame  any  cause  which  requires  such  aids, 
and  stands  in  need  of  such  supporters.     Hammond- 

Ail  examples  represent  ingratitude  as  sitting  in 
its  throne,  with  pride  at  its  right  hand,  and  cruelty 
at  its  left;  worthy  supporters  of  such  a  reigning  im- 
piety. South. 

Love  was  no  more,  when  loyalty  was  gone, 
The  great  supporter  of  his  awful  throne.      Dryden. 

5.  Supporters,  [in  heraldry.]  Beasts  that 
support  the  arms. 

SuppoSable,  sup-po'za-bl.*06  adj.  [from 
suppose.]  That  may  be  supposed. 

Invincible  ignorance  is,  in  the  far  greatest  num- 
ber of  men,  ready  to  be  confronted  against  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  believing  all  the  severals  of  any  sup- 
posable  catalogue.  Hammond. 

Suppo'sal,  sup-p6'zal.88  n.  s.  [from  sup- 
pose.'] Position  without  proof;  imagina- 
tion; belief. 

Young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth, 
Thinks  our  state  to  be  out  of  frame.  Shakspeare. 
Little  can  be  looked  for  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  natural  theory,  but  from  those  that  are 
likely  to  mend  our  prospect;  the  defect  of  events,  and 
sensible  appearances,  suffer  us  to  proceed  no  fur- 
ther towards  science,  than  to  imperfect  guesses  and 
timorous  supposals.  Gtanville. 

When  this  comes,  our  former  supposal  of  suffi- 
cient grace,  as  of  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and 
God's  calls,  is  utterly  at  an  end.  Hammond. 

Interest,  with  a  Jew,  never  proceeds  but  upon 
supposal  at  least  of  a  firm  and  sufficient  bottom. 

South. 

Artful  men  endeavour  to  entangle  thoughtless 

women  by  bold  supposals  and  offers.  Clarissa. 

To  SUPPO'SE,  sup-poze'.  v.  a.  [suppo- 

ser,  Fr.  suppono,  Latin.] 
V.  T» lay  down  without  proof;  to  advance 


by  way  of  argument  or  illustration, 
will. out  maintaining  the  truth  of  the 
position. 

Where  we  meet  with  all  the  indications  and  evi- 
dences of  such  a  thing,  as  the  thing  is  capable  of, 
supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  must  needs  be  very  irra- 
tional to  make  any  doubt  of  it.  Wilkins. 
2.  To  admit  without  proof. 

This  is  to  be  entertained  as  a  firm  principle,  that 
when  we  have  as  great  assurance  that  a  thing  is, 
as  we  could  possibly,  supposing  it  were,  we  ought 
not  to  make  any  doubt  of  its  existence.     Tillotson. 

Suppose  some  so  negligent  that  they  will  not  be 
brought  to  learn  by  gentle  ways,  yet  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  the  rough  discipline  of  the  cud- 
gel is  to  be  used  to  all.  Locke. 
1.  To  imagine;  to  believe  without  ex- 
amination. 

Tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 

Shakspeare. 

Let  not  my  lord  suppose  that  they  have  slain 
all  the  king's  sons;  for  Amnion  only  is  slain. 

2  Samuel. 

I  suppose  we  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  re- 
sult. Milton. 

4.  To  require  as  previous. 
This  supposeth something,  without  evident  ground. 

Hale. 

5.  To  make  reasonably  supposed. 
One  falsehood  always  supposes  another,  and  ren- 
ders ail  you  can  say  suspected.        Female  Quixote. 

6.  To  put  one  thing  by  fraud  in  the  place 
of  another. 

Suppo'se,  sup-poze'.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Supposition;  position  without  proof;  un- 
evidenced  conceit 

We  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 
That,  after  sev'u  years  siege,  yet  Troy-walls  stand. 

Shakspeare. 
Is  Egypt's  safety,  and  the  king's,  and  your's, 
Fit  to  be  trusted  on  a  bare  suppose 
That  he  is  honest?  Dryden. 

Suppo'ser,  sup-po'zur.98  n.  s.  [from  sup- 
pose.] One  that  supposes. 

Thou  hast  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 
While  counterfeit  supposers  bleer'd  thine  eyne. 

Shakspeare 

Supposi'tion,  sup-po-zish'un.  n.  s.  [sup- 
position, Fr.  from  suppose.]  Position 
laid  down;  hypothesis;  imagination  yet 
unproved. 

In  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  understand  me  that 
he  is  sufficient;  yet  his  means  are  in  supposition. 

Shakspeare. 
Sing,  syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote; 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  he; 
And  in  that  glorious  supposition  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die. 

Shakspeare. 
This  is  only  an   infallibility  upon  supposition, 
that  if  a  thing  be  true,  it  is  impossible  to  be  false. 

Tillotson. 
Such  an  original  irresistible  notion  is  neither  re- 
quisite upon  supposition  of  a  deity,  nor  is  it  pre- 
tended to  by  religion.  Bentley. 
Supposititious,    sup-poz-e-tish'us.  adj. 
[from  suppositus,  suppositious,  Latin.] 
1.  Not    genuine;  put  by  a  trick  into  the 
place  or  character  belonging  to  another. 
The  destruction  of  Mustapha  was  so  fatal  to  So- 
lymau's  line,  as  the  succession  of  the  Turks  from 
Solyman  is  suspected  to  be  of  strange  blood;  for 
that  Selymus  II.  was  thought  to  be  supposititious. 

Bacon. 
It  is  their  opinion,  that  no  man  ever  killed  his 
father;  but  that,  if  it  should  ever  happen,  the  re- 
puted son  must  have  been  illegitimate,  suppositi- 
tious, or  begotten  in  adultery.  Addison. 


There  is  a  Latin  treatise  among  the  supposititious 
pieces,  ascribed  to  Athanasius.  H  ate)  lands 

2.  Supposed;  imaginary;  not  real. 

Some  alterations  in  the  globe  tend  rather  to  the 
benefit  of  the  earth,  and  its  productions,  tnan  their 
destruction,  as  all  these  supposititious  ones  mani- 
festly would  do.  Woodward. 
Su  ppositi'tiousness,     sftp-poz-e-tish'ils- 
nes.  n.  s.  [from  supposititious.]     State 
of  being  counterfeit. 
Suppo'sitively,    sup-poz'ze-tlv-le.    adv. 
[trom  suppose.]  Upon  supposition. 

The  unreformed  sinner  may  have  some  hope  sup- 
positively,  if  he  do  change  and  repent:  the  honest 
penitent  may  hope  positively.  Hammond. 

S u ;  po'sitory,  sup-poz'ze-tur-e.  n.  s.  [« up- 
fiositoirc,  French;  suppositorium,  Lat.] 
A  kind  ot  solid  clyster. 

Nothing  relieves  the  head  more  than  the  piles; 
therefore  suppositories  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock- 
sait  ought  to  be  tried.  Jirbuthnat. 

To  SUPPKE'SS,  sup-preV.  v.  a  [sup- 
primo,  suppressus,  Lat.  suppnmtr,  t  r.] 

1.  To  crush;  to  overpower;  to  overwhelm; 
to  subdue;  to  reduce  from  any  state  of 
activity  or  commotion. 

Glo'ster  would  have  armour  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king,  and  supprtss  the  prince. 

Shakspeare. 

Every  rebellion,  when  it  is  suppressed,  dotii  make 
the  subject  weaker,  and  the  prince  stronger. 

Davies. 

Sir  William  Herbert,  with  a  well-armed  and 
ordered  company,  set  sharply  upon  them;  and,  op- 
pressing some  of  the  forwardesl  of  them  by  death, 
suppressed  the  residue  by  fear.  Hayward. 

2.  To  conceal;  noi  to  tell;  not  to  reveal. 
Things  not  reveal 'd,  which  th'  invisible  King, 

Only  omniscieut,  hath  suppress'd  in  night.   Milton. 

Still  she  suppresses  the  name,  and  this  keeps  him 

in  a  pleasing  suspense;  and,  in  the  very  close  of  her 

speech,  she  indirectly  mentions  it.  Broome. 

3.  To  keep  in;  not  to  let  out. 
Well  did'st  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voices 

For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  decypher'd  there 
More  rane'rous  spight,  more  furious  raging  broils. 

Shakspeare. 

Suppression,  sup-pr£sh'un.  n.  s.  [^sup- 
pression, Fr.  suppressio,Lal.  from  sup- 
press.] 

1.  The  act  of  suppressing. 

2.  Not  publication. 
You  may  depend  upon  a  suppression  of  these 

verses.  Pope. 

Suppressor,  sup-pres'sur.166  n.  s.  [from 
suppress.]  One  that  suppresses,  crush- 
es, or  conceals. 

To  SU'PPURATE,  sup'pu-rate.  v.  a. 
[from  pus  puris,  Lat.  suppurer,  Fr.] 
To  generate  pus  or  matter. 

This  disease  is  generally  fatal:  if  it  suppurates 
the  pus,  it  is  evacuated  into  the  lower  belly,  where 
it  produceth  putrefaction.  JlrbuthnoL 


To  Su'ppurate,  sup'pu-rate.  v.  n.  To 
grow  to  pus. 

Suppura'tion,  sup-pu-ra'shun.  n.s.  [sup- 
puration, Fr.  from  suppurate.] 

1 .  The  ripening  or  change  of  the  matter 
of  a  tumour  into  pus. 

If  the  inflammation  be  gone  too  far  towards  a  sup- 
puration, then  it  must  be  promoted  with,  suppura- 
tives,  and  opened  by  incision.  Wiseman. 

This  great  attrition  must  produce  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  the  putrescent  alkaline  condition  of  the 
fluids,  and  consequently  to  suppurations.      Jlrbuth, 

2.  The  matter  suppurated. 
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The  great  physician  of  souls  sometimes  cannot 
cure  wituout  cutting  us:  sin  has  festered  inwardly, 
and  he  must  lance  the  imposthume,  to  let  out  death 
with  the  suppwalion.  South. 

Su'ppukative,  sup'pu-ta-tiv.512  adj. [sup- 
puratif,  French;  from  suppurate.]  Di- 
gestive; generating  matter. 
Supputa'tion,  silp-pu-ta'shun.  n.  8.  [sup- 
putation,  Fr.  supputo,  Latin.]  Rec- 
koning; account;  calculation;  computa- 
tion. 

Fiom  these  differing  properties  of  day  and  year 
arise  difficulties  in  carrying  on  and  reconciling  the 
supputation  of  time  in  long  measures.  Holder. 

The  Jews  saw  every  day  their  Messiah  still  far- 
ther removed  from  them;  that  the  promises  of  their 
doctors,  ahout  his  speedy  manifestations,  were  false; 
that  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  whom  they 
could  now  no  longer  understand,  were  covered  with 
obscurity;  that  all  the  supputations  of  time  either 
terminated  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  where  without  a  pe- 
riod. West. 
To  Suppu'te,  sip-pute'.  v.  a.  [from  sup- 
puto, Latin.]  To  reckon;  to  calculate. 
SU'PRjI,  su'pra.  [Lat.]     In  composition, 

signifies  above  or  before. 
Supralapsa'rian,  su-pra-lap-sa're-an. 
Su.-rala'psary,  su-pra-lap'sar-e. 

adj.  [supra  and  lapsus,  Lat.]     Antece- 
dent to  the  fall  of  man 

The  supralapsariaus,  with  whom  the  object  of  the 
decreets  homoconditus,  man  created  not  yet  fallen; 
and  the  sublapsarians,  with  whom  it  is  man  fallen, 
or  the  corrupt  mass.  Hammond 

Supravu'lgar,  su-pra-vul'gur.  adj.  [su- 
pra and  vulgar.]    Above  the  vulgar. 

None  of  these  motives  can  prevail  with  a  man  to 
furnish  himself  with  supravulgar  and  noble  quali- 
ties. Collier, 
Supre'macy,  su-prem'a-se.611  n.  s.  [from 
supreme.]  Highest  place;  highest  au- 
thority; state  of  being  supreme. 

No  appeal  may  be  made  unto  any  one  of  higher 
power,  in  as  much  as  the  order  of  your  discipline 
admitteth  no  standing  inequality  of  courts,  no  spi- 
ritual judge  to  have  any  ordinary  superior  on  earth, 
but  as  many  supremacies  as  there  are  parishes  and 
several  congregations.  Hooker. 

As  we  under  heav'n  are  supreme  head, 
So,  under  bim,  that  great  supremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold.  Shaksp. 

I  am  asham'd  that  women 
Should  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey 

Shakspeare. 
Put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy, 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate. 

Milton. 

Henry  VIII.  had  no  intention  to  change  religion: 

he  continued  to  burn  protestants  after  he  had  cast 

off  the  pope's  supremacy.  Svift. 

You're  form'd  by  nature  for  this  supremacy,  which 

is  granted  from  the  distinguishing  character  of  your 

writing.  Dryden 

From  some  wild  curs  that  from  their  masters  ran, 

Abhorring  the  supremacy  of  man, 

In  woods  and  caves  the  rebel  race  began.    f)ruden. 

Supremacy  of  nature,  or  supremacy  of  perfection. 

is  to  he  possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the  highest 

excellency  possible.  Wattrland. 

To  deny  him   this  supremacy  is  to  dethrone  the 

Deity,  and  give  his  kingdom  to  another.       Rogtrs. 

SUPREME,  su-preme'.  adj.  [supremus, 

Latin.] 
I .  Highest  in  dignity;  highest  in  authority 
It  may    be   observed   that   sufieriour  is 
used    often  of  local   elevation,  but   su- 
preme only  of  intellectual  or  political 
As  no  man  servcth  God,  and  loveth  him  not;  so 


neither  can  any  man  sincerely  love  God,  and  not  ex- 
tremely abhor  that  sin  which  is  the  highest  degree 
of  treason  against  the  supreme  Guide  and  Monarch 
of  the  whole  world,  with  whose  divine  authority  and 
power  it  investeth  other*  Hooker. 

The  god  of  soldiers, 
With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness!  Shakspeare. 

My  soul  akes 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up, 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  entf  r  'twixt  the  gap  of  both.  Shakspeare. 

This  strength,  the  seat  of  Deity  supreme.  Milton. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays.  Dryd. 
2.  Highest;  most  excellent. 

No  single  virtue  we  can  most  commend, 
Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  friend; 
For  she  was  all  in  that  supreme  degree, 
That,  as  no  one  prevail'd,  so  all  was  she.    Dryden. 
To  him  both  heav'n 
The  right  had  giv'n, 
And  his  own  love  bequeath'd  supreme  command. 

Dryden. 
Supre'mely,  su-preme'le.  adv.  [from  the 
adjective.]  In  the  highest  degree. 

The  starving  chymist  in  his  golden  views 
Suprerr.ely  blest,  the  poet  in  his  muse.  Pope. 

Sur,  sur.  [sur,  French."1    In  composition, 

means  upon,  or  over  and  above. 
Suraddi'tion,  sur-ad-dtsh'un.  n.  s.  [sur, 
and  addition.]  Something  added  to  the 
name. 

He  serv'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  success, 
So  gain'd  the  suraddition,  Leonatus.      Shakspeare. 
Su'ral,  su'ral.88  adj.  [from  sura,  Latin.] 
Being  in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

He  was  wounded  in  the  inside  of  the  calf  of  his 
leg,  into  the  sural  artery.  Wiseman. 

Su'rance,  shu'ranse.484  n.  s.  [from  sure.] 
Warrant;  security;  assurance. 

Give  some  surance  that  thou  art  revenge; 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Surba'te,  sur-bate'.    v.   a.    [solbatir. 
Fr.]  To  bruise  and  batter  the  feet  with 
travel;  to  harass;  to  fatigue. 

Their  march  they  continued  all  that  night,  the 
horsemen  often  alighting,  that  the  foot  might  ride, 
and  others  taking  many  of  them  behind  them:  how- 
ever they  could  not  but  be  extremely  weary  and 
surbated.  Clarendon. 

Chalky  land  surbates  and  spoils  oxen's  feet 

Mortimer. 

Surbe't,  sur'bet.  The  participle  passive 
ofsurbeat,  which  Spenser  seems  to  have 
used  for  surbate. 

A  bear  and  tyger  being  met 
In  cruel  fight,  on  Lybick  ocean  wide, 

Espy  a  traveller  with  feet  surbet, 
Whom  they  in  equal  prey  hope  to  divide.   Spenser. 
To  Surcea'se,  sur-sese'.  v.  n.  [sur  and 
cesser,  Fr.  cesso,  Lat  ] 

1.  To  be  at  an  end;  to  stop;  to  cease;  to  be 
no  longer  in  use  or  being. 

Small  favours  will  my  prayers  increase: 
Granting  my  suit,  you  give  me  all; 

And  then  my  prayers  must  needs  surcease; 
For  1  have  made  your  godhead  fall.  Donne. 

2.  To  leave  oft';  to  practise  no  longer;  to 
refrain  finally. 

To  fly  altogether  from  God,  to  despair,  that  crea- 
tures unworthy  shall  be  able  to  obtain  any  thing  at 
his  hands,  and  under  the  pretence  to  surcease  from 
prayers,  as  bootless  or  fruitless  offices,  were  to  bim 
no  less  injurious  than  pernicious  to  our  own  souls. 

Hooker. 
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Nor  did  the  British  squadrons  now  surcease 
To  gall  their  foes  o'erwhelm'd.  Philips. 

So  pray'd  he,  whilst  an  angel's  voice  from  high 
Bade  him  surcease  to  importune  the  sky.        Harle. 
To  Sukcea'se,  sur-sest'.  v.  a.  To  stop;  to 
put  an  end  to.  Obsolete. 

All  pain  hath  end,  and  every  war  hath  peace; 
But  mine  no  price,  nor  prayer,  may  surcease. 

Spenser. 
Surcea'se,  sur-sese'.227  n.  s.  Cessation; 
stop. 

It  might  very  well  agree  with  your  principles,  if 
your  discipline  were  fully  planted,  even  to  send  out 
your  writs  of  surcease  unto  all  courts  of  England  for 
the  most  things  handled  in  them.  Hooker. 

To  Surcharge,  sur-t&harje'.  v.  a.  [sur- 
charger,  French.]  To  overload;  to  over- 
burden. 

They  put  upon  every  portion  of  land  a  reasonable 
rent,  which  they  called  Romescot,  the  which  might 
not  surcharge  the  tenant  or  freeholder.        Spenser. 

Tamas  was  returned  to  Tauns,  in  hope  to  have 
suddenly  surprised  his  enemy,  surcharged  with  the 
pleasures  of  so  rich  a  city.  Knolles. 

More  remov'd, 
Lest  heav'n,  surcliarg'd  with  potent  multitude, 
Might  hap  to  move  new  broils.  Milton. 

He  ceas'd,  discerning  Adam  with  such  joy 
Surcharge,  as  had,  like  grief,  been  dew'd  in  tears 
Without  the  vent  of  words.  Milton. 

When  graceful  sorrow  in  her  pomp  appears, 
Sure  she  is  dress'd  in  Melefinda's  tears: 
Your  head  reclin'd,  as  hiding  grief  from  view, 
Droops  like  a  rose  surcliarg'd  with  morning  dew. 

Dryden. 
Surcha'rge,    sur-tsharje'.    n.     s.     [sur- 
charge, French;  from  the  verb.]  Burden 
added    to    burden;    overburden;    more 
than  can  be  well  born. 

The  air,  after  receiving  a  charge,  doth  not  re- 
ceive a  surcharge,  or  greater  charge,  with  like  ap- 
petite as  it  doth  the  first.  Bacon. 

An  object  of  surcharge  or  excess  destroyeth  the 
sense;  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  eye;  a  violent 
sound  near  the  ear,  the  hearing.  Bacon. 

The  moralists  make  this  raging  of  a  lion  to  be  a 
surcharge  of  one  madness  upon  another   V Estrange. 

Surcha'rger,  sur-tshar'jur.98  n.  s.  [from 
surcharge.]  One  that  overburdens. 

Surci'ngle,  sur'sing-gl.40S  n.  s.  [sur  and 
cingulum,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  girth  with  which  the  burden  is  bound 
upon  a  horse. 

2.  The  girdle  of  a  cassock. 

Justly  he  chose  the  surcingle  and  gown.  Marvel. 
Su'rcle,  surk'k..*06  n.  a.  [surculus,  Lat.] 
A  shoot;  a  twig;  a  sucker.     Not  in  ge- 
neral use. 

It  is  an  arboreous  excrescence,  or  superplant, 
which  the  tree  cannot  assimilate,  and  therefore 
sprouteth  not  forth  in  boughs  and  surcles  of  the  same 
shape  unto  the  tree.  Brown. 

The  basilica  dividing  into  two  branches  below  the 
cubit,  the  outward  sendeth  two  surcles  unto  the 
thumb.  Brown. 

Su'rcoat,  sur'kote.  n.  s.  [surcot,  olci  Fr. 
sur  and  coat.]  A  short  coat  worr  over 
the  rest  of  the  dn  ss. 

The  honourable  habiliments,  as  robes  of  state, 

parliament-robes,  the  surcoat  and  mantle.  Camden. 

The  commons  were  besotted  in  excess  of  apparel, 

in  wide  surcoats  reaching  to  Uieir  loins.       Camden. 

That  day  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for  fame; 
Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  surcoats  were  the 
same.  Dryden. 

Surd.  surd.  adj.  [surdus,  Lat.] 

1.  Deaf;  wanting  the  sense  of  hearing. 

2.  Unheard;  not  perceived  by  the  ear. 
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3.  Not  expressed  by  any  term. 
Su'rmty,    sur'dit-e.   n.  s.   [from   surd.'] 
Deafness. 

Sdrjdnu'm&er,  sard-num'bur.  n.  s.  [from 
surd  and  number.]  That  is  incommen- 
surate with  unity. 

SURE,  shure.484  466  adj.  [seure,  Fr.] 
1.  Certain;  unfailing;  infallible. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  and  giveth  wis- 


dom 


Psalms. 


unto  the  simple. 

Who  knows, 
Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  foe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever?  Mow  ho  can 
Is  doubtful;  that  he  never  will,  is  sure.        Milton. 

2.  Certainly  doomed. 

Our  coin  beyond  sea  is  valued  according  to  the 
silver  in  it:  sending  it  in  bullion  is  the  safest  way, 
aad  the  weightiest  is  sure  to  go.  Locke. 

3.  Confident;  undoubting;  certainly  know- 
ing. 

Friar  Laurence  met  them  both; 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she: 
But,  being  raask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it.     Shaksp. 
t  Let  no  man  seek  what  may  befall: 

Evil  ne  may  be  sure-  Milton. 

Tb<;  youngest  in  the  morning  are  not  sure 
That  'till  the  night  tbeir  life  they  can  secure. 

Denham. 
While  sore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  arc  green, 
Winy  would  we  tempt  the  ooubtful  dye  agen? 
In  vars  retiew'd,  uncertain  of  success, 
Stint  of  a  share,  as  umpires  of  the  peace.  Dryden. 
If  you  find  nothing  new  in  the  matter,  1  am  sure 
much  less  will  you  in  the  style.  Wake. 

Be  silent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  sense; 
Ant)  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence. 

Pope 

A,.  Safe;  firm;  certain;  past  doubt  or  dan- 
ger. To  make  sure  is  to  secure,  so  as 
that  nothing  shall  put  it  out  of  one's 
possession  or  power. 

Thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto  thee,  after  that 
thou  shall  have  knewr.  that  the  heavens  do  rule. 

Daniel. 

He  bad  me  make  sure  of  the  bear,  before  1  sell 
his  skin.  L'Estrange. 

Tney  would  make  others  on  both  sides  sure  of 
pleasing,  in  preference  to  instruction.  Dryden. 

They  have  a  nearer  and  rarer  way  to  the  felicity 
of  life,  by  tempering  their  passions,  and  reducing 
their  appetites.  Temple. 

A  peace  cannot  fail,  provided  we  make  sure  of 
Spain.  Temple. 

Revenge  is  now  my  joy:  he's  not  for  me^ 
And  I'll  make  sure  he  ne'er  shall  be  for  thee. 

Dryden. 

I  bred  you  up  to  arms,  rais'd  you  to  power, 
All  to  make  sure  the  vengeance  of  this  day, 
Which  even  this  day  has  ruin'd.  Dryden. 

Make  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  Utica, 
Caef-ar  will  ne'er  refuse  thee  such  a  trifle.  Jiddison. 

Thty  have  reason  to  make  ai.  actions  worthy  of 
observation  which  are  sure  to  be  observed. 

Jlutrbury. 

5.  Firm;  stable;  steady;  not  liable  to  fai- 
lure. 

Thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively; 
Yet  though  thou  standst  more  sure  than  I  could  do, 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough.  Shakspeare. 

I  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of  foot, 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs.     Shaksp 

1  wrapt  in  sure  bands  both  their  hands  and  feet, 
And  east  them  under  hatches.  Chapman 

Virtue,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence; 
The  surest  guard  is  innocence.  Roscommon. 

Partition  firm  and  sure  the  waters  to  divide. 

Milton 

Doubting  thus  of  innate  principles,  men  will  call 
pulluii,  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge  and 
certainty:  I  persuade  myself  that  the  way  I  have 


pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  these  foun- 
dations surer.  Locke. 

To  prove  a  genuine  birth, 
On  female  truth  assenting  faith  relies: 
rhus  manifest  of  right,  I  build  my  claim, 
Sure  founded  on  a  fair  maternal  fame.  Pope. 

6.  To  be   Sure.  Certainly.  This  is  a  vi- 
cious expression:  more  properly  be  sure. 
Objects  of  sense  would  then  determine  the  views 
of  all  such,  to  be  sure,  who  conversed  perpetually 
with  them.  dtterbury. 

Though  the  chymist  could  not  calcine  the  caput 
mortuum,  to  obtain  its  fixed  salt,  to  be  sure  it  must 
have  some.  Jirbuthnot 

Sure,  shure.  adv.  [surement,  Fr.]  Cer- 
tainly; without  doubt;  doubtless.  It  is 
generally  without  emphasis;  and,  not- 
withstanding its  original  meaning,  ex- 
presses ratiier  doubt  than  assertion. 

Something,  sure,  of  state 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit.  Shakspeare. 

Her  looks  were  tlush'd,  and  sullen  was  her  mien, 
That  sure  the  virgin  goddess,  had  she  been 
Aught  but  a  virgin,  must  the  guilt  have  seen. 

Addison. 
Sure  the  queen  would  wish  him  still  unknown: 
She  loaths,  detests  him,  flies  his  hated  presence. 

Xmith- 

Sure  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  author  deserves  oet- 

ter  usage  than  a  bad  critick.  I' opt. 

Surefooted,  shure-fut'ed.  adj.  \_sure 
and /bo*.  J  Treading  firmly;  not  stum- 
bling. 

True  earnest  sorrows,  rooted  miseries, 
Anguish  in  grain,  vexations  ripe  and  blown, 
Sunfooted  griefs,  solid  calamities.  Herbert 

Su'rely,  shure'le.  adv.  |_from  sure.] 

1.  Certainly;  undoubtedly;  without  doubt. 
It  is 'often  used  rather  to  intend  and 
strengthen  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, 
than  with  any  distinct  and  explicable 
meaning. 

h.  tuc  day  that  thou  eatcst  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die.  Genesis 

Thou  surriy  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive.  Mdton. 

He  that  created  something  out  of  nothing,  surety 
can  raise  great  things  out  of  small.  South. 

The  curious  have  thought  the  most  minute  affairs 
of  Rome  worth  notice;  and  surely  the  consideration 
of  their  wealth  is  at  least  of  as  great  importance  as 
grammatical  criticisms.  Jlrouttinot 

Smety  wc  may  presume,  without  affecting  to  sit 
in  tne  seat  of  God,  to  think  some  very  fallible  men 
liable  to  errors.  Waterland. 

2.  Firmiy;  without  hazard. 

He  that  walketh  righteously,  walketh  surely. 

Proverbs. 

Su'ren  ess,  shure'nes.  n.  s.  [from  sure.] 
Certainty. 

The  subtle  ague,  that  for  surcness  sake 
Takes  its  own  time  th'  assault  to  mane.       Cowley. 
He  diverted  himself  with  the  speculation  of  the 
seed  of  coral:  and  for  more  sureness  he  repeats  it 

Woodward. 
Su'retiship,   shure'te-ship.    n.   s.   [from 
surety.]  The  office  of  a  surety  or  bonds- 
man; tne  act  ot  being  bound  lor  another. 
Idly,   like   prisoners  which  whole  mouths  will 
swear 
That  only  suretiship  hath  brought  them  there. 

Donne. 
If  here  not  clear'd  no  suretiship  can  bail 
Condemned  debtors  from  th'  eternal  gaol.  Denham. 
Hath  not  the  greatest  slaughter  of  armies  been 
effected  by  stratagem?  And  have  not  the  fairest 
estates  been  destroyed  by  suretiship?  South. 

'■iU'REi'Y,  shure  te.  n.  s.  \juretet  Fr.J 
1.  Certainty;  mdubitableness. 


Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger. 

Genesis. 
I.  Security;  safety. 

There  the  princesses  determining  to  bathe, 
thought  it  was  so  privileged  a  place  as  no  body  durst 
presume  to  come  thither;  yet,  for  the  more  surety 
they  looked  round  about.  Sidney. 

3.  Foundation  of  stability;  support. 

We  our  state 
Hold;  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds; 
On  other  surety  none.  Milton* 

4.  Evidence;  ratification;  confirmation. 

She  cali'd  the  saints  to  surety, 
That  she  wouid  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself.  Shakspeare- 

5.  Security  against  loss  or  damage;  secu- 
rity for  payment. 

There  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more,  in  surely  of  the  which 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us.       Shakspeare. 

6.  Hostage;  bondsman;  one  that  gives  se- 
curity for  another;  one  that  is  bound  lor 
another. 

That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not  wrong'd 

you, 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  christian  world 

Shall  be  my  surety.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  be  surety  for  him;  of  my  hand  shalt  thou 

require  him.  Genesis. 

Yet  be  not  surety,  if  thou  be  a  father; 
Love  is  a  personal  debt:  I  cannot  give 
My  children's  right,  nor  ought  he  take  it.  Herbert. 
All,  in  infancy,  are  by  others  presented  with  the 
desires  of  the  parents,  and  intercession  of  sureties, 
that  they  may  be  early  admitted  by  baptism  iuto  the 
school  of  Christ.  Hammond. 

Surface,  sur'fas.91  n.  s.  \sur  and /ace, 
French."]  Superficies;  outside;  suoer- 
fice.  It  is  accented  by  Milton  on  the 
iast  syllable. 

Which  of  us  who  beholds  the  bright  surface 
Of  this  ethereous  mold,  whereon  we  stand.  Milton. 

Errours  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow; 
He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

Dryden. 

All  their  surfaces  shall  be  truly  plain,  or  truly 

spherical,  and  look  all  the  same  way,  so  as  together 

to  compose  one  even  surface.  Newton. 

To  Su'rfeit,  sur'fit.286  v.  a.  [from  sur 
antl/flire,  Fr.  to  do  more  than  enough^ 
to  overdo.]  To  teed  with  meat  or  drink 
to  satiety  and  sickness;  to  cram  over- 
much. 

The  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.         Shakspeare. 
To  Su'rfeit,   sur'ik.  v.  n.  To  be  fed  to 
satiety  and  sickness. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

Take  heed  lest  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with 
surfeiting  and  drunkenness.  Luke. 

Though  some  had  so  surfeited  in  the  vineyards, 
and  with  the  wines,  that  they  had  been  left  behind, 
the  generosity  of  the  Spaniards  sent  them  all  home. 

Clarendon. 

They  must  be  let  loose  to  the  childish  play  they 

fancy,  which  they  should  be  weaned  from,  by  being 

made  to  surfeit  of  it.  Locke. 

u'kfeit,  sur'fit.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

Sickness  or  satiety  caused  by  overiul- 

ness 

When  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  often  the  surfeits  of 
our  own  behaviour,  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars.  Shakspeare. 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester- 
I  have  long  dream 'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  sur/etf-swell'il,  so  old,  and  so  profane.     Shaksp. 

Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made; 
How  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 

Shakspeare. 
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Why,  disease,  dost  thou  molest 
Ladies,  and  of  them  the  best? 
Do  not  men  grow  sick  of  rites, 
To  tliy  altars,  by  their  nights 
Spent  in  surfeit's?  Ben  Jonson. 

Surfeits  many  times  turn  to  purges,  both  upwards 
uki  downwards.  Bacon. 

Peace,  which  he  lov'd  in  life,  did  lend 
He.  band  to  bring  him  to  his  end; 
\\  am  ajj,e  anu  Ueathcall'd  for  the  score, 
No  surftits  were  to  reckon  for.  Crashaw. 

Our  faiber 
Has  ta'en  himself  a  surfeit  of  the  world, 
Ana  cries,  it  is  not  sale  that  we  should  taste  it. 

Otway. 

Su'rfeiter,  sur'Fit-ur.98  n.  s.  ([from  sur- 
feit.] One  who  riots;  a  glutton. 

i  did  not  think 
This  am'rous  surfeiter  would  have  donn'd  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war.  Shakspeure. 

Su  a  feu  water,  sur'f  It-wa-tur.  n.s.  [sur- 
feit and  water.']  Water  tiiat  cures  sur- 
feits. 

A  little  cold  distilled  poppywater,  which  is  the 
true  surftittvatet ,  with  ease  and  abstinence,  often 
ends  distempers  in  the  beginning.  Locke. 

Surge,  silrje.  n.  s.  [from  surgo,  Lat.J  A 
swe.uug  sea;  wave  rolling  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  water;  billow; 
wave. 

The  realm  was  left,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst 
all  the  raging  surges,  unruled  and  undirected  of 
any.  Spenser. 

The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous 
main, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fired  pole: 
1  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood .  Shakspeare. 

He  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him.      Shakspeare. 

It  was  formerly  famous  for  tne  unfortunate  loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander,  drowned  in  the  uncompas- 
siouate  surges.  Sandys. 

The  sulph'rous  hail 
Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblowu,  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  heav'n  receiv'd  us  fallen.  Milton. 

He  sweeps  the  skies,  and  clears  the  cloudy  north: 
He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar 
Pursues  the  foaming  surgts  to  the  shore.      Dryden. 

Thetis,  near  Ismena's  swelling  flood, 
With  dread  beheld  the  rolling  surges  sweep 
In  heaps  his  slaughter'd  sous  into  the  deep.     Pope 

To  Surge,  surje.  v.  n.  [from  surgo,  Lat.] 
To  swell;  to  rise  high. 

From  midst  of  all  the  main 
The  surging-  waters  like  a  mountain  rise.    Spenser. 

He,  all  in  rage,  his  sea-god  sire  besought, 
Some  cursed  vengeance  on  his  son  to  cast; 
From  surging   gulfs  two   monsters    straight  were 
brought.  Spenser. 

The  serpent  mov'd,  not  with  indented  wave, 
Prone  ou  the  ground,  as  since;  but  on  his  rear, 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze!  Milton. 

Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock, 
Though  all  to  shivers  dash'd,  th'  assault  renew, 
Vain  batt'ry,  and  in  fioth  or  bubbles  end.     Milin. 

Su'kgeon,  sur'jun.289  n.  s.  [corrupted  by 
conversation  from  chirurgton.]  One 
wno  cures  by  manual  operation;  one 
whose  duty  is  to  act  in  external  mala- 
dies by  the  direction  of  tne  physician. 

The  wound  was  past  the  cure  of  a  better  surgeon 
than  myself,  so  as  I  could  but  receive  some  few  of 
her  .tying  words.  Sidney 

ueddle  with  no  woman's  matters;  but  waii.il, 
1  am  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes.  Shakspeure. 


He  that  hath  wounded  his  neighbour,  is  tied  to 
the  expencei  of  the  surgeon,  and  other  inckh 

TayLr. 

Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were 
slain: 
The  sun^cMS  soon  dcspoil'd  them  of  thci.'  arms, 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure.  Dryden. 

Su'Rr,EONRY,sur'jun-re.  \    n.s.    [for  c/ii- 


St/rgery.  sur'jur-e. 


rurgery.]  The 


act  of  curing  by  manual  operation. 

It  would  seem  very  evil  surgery  to  cut  off  eveiy 
unsound  part  of  the  body,  which,  being  by  other  due 
means  recovered,  might  afterwards  do  good  service. 

Spenser. 

Strangely  visited  people, 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures.  Shakspeare. 

They  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgery  of 

our  sheep,  and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar?  Shaksp. 

Su'rgy,  sur'je.  adj.  [from  surge.]  Rising 
in  billows. 

Do  publick  or  domesticb  cares  coustrain 
This  toilsome  voyage  o'er  the  surgy  main?      Pope. 

Su'rlily,  sur'ie-ie.  adv.  [from  stirlyS]  In 
a  surly  manner. 

Su'rliness,  sur'ie-nes.  n.  s.  [from  surly.] 
Gloomy;  moroseness;  sour  anger. 

Thus  pale  they  meet;  their  eyes  with  fury  burn; 
None  gieets;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return; 
But  in  dumb  surliness,  each  arm'd  with  care 
His  foe  profest,  as  brother  of  the  war.         Dryden. 

Su'rling,  sur'ling.  n.  s.  [from  surly.]  A 
sour,  morose  fellow.  Not  used. 

These  sour  surlings  are  to  be  commended  to  sieur 
Gaulard.  Camden. 

SU'RLY,  sur'le.  adj.  [from  pup,  sour, 
Saxon.]  Gloomily  morose;  rough;  un- 
civil; sour;  silently  angry. 

'Tis  like  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly.  Shaksp. 

Chat  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy  tnick, 
Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins, 
Making  that  idiot  laughter  keep  men's  eyes, 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment.  Shaksp. 

Against  the  capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  wont  surly  by, 
Without  auuoying  me.  Shakspeare. 

Repuls'd  by  surly  grooms,  who  wait  before 
The  sleeping  tyrant's  interdicted  door.        Dryden. 

What  if  among  the  courtly  tribe 
You  lost  a  place,  and  sav'd  a  bribe? 
And  then  in  surly  mood  came  here 
To  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
And  fierce  against  the  whigs  haraugu'd?        Sivift. 

The  zephyrs  floating  loose,  the  timely  rains, 
Now  soften'd  into  joy  the  surly  storms.     Thomson. 

To  Surmi'se,  sur-mize'.  -v.  a.  [surmise, 
French  ]  To  suspect;  to  imagine  im- 
perfectly; to  imagine  without  certain 
knowledge. 

Man  coveteth  what  exceedcth  the  reach  of  sense, 
yea  somewhat  above  capacity  of  reason,  somewhat 
divine  and  heavenly,  which  with  hidden  exultation 
it  rather  surmiseth  than  conceiveth:  somewhat  it 
seeketh,  and  what  that  is  directly  it  knoweth  not; 
yet  very  inlentive  desire  thereof  doth  so  incite  it, 
that  all  other  known  delights  and  pleasures  are  laid 
aside,  and  tbey  give  place  to  the  search  of  this  but 
only  suspected  desire.  Hooker. 

Of  questions  and  strifes  of  words  cometh  envy, 
railings,  and  evil  sw  nmings.  1  Timothy 

Surmise  not 
His  presence  to  these  narrow  bounds  confin'd.  Milt 

It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 
That  what  before  she  but  surmised,  was  true.  Dryd 

This  change  was  not  wrought  by  altering  the 
form  oi  position  of  the  earth,  as  was  surmised  by  u 
very  learned  man,  but  by  dissolving  it. 

Woodward. 


Sukmi'se,  sur-rnize'.  n.  s.  [surmise,  I 
Imperfect  notion;  suspicion;  imagina- 
tion not  supported  by  knowledge. 

To  let  grow  private  surmiset,  whereby  the  thing 
itself  is  not  made  beitcr  or  worst :  if  just  and  allow- 
able reasons  might  lead  them  io  uo  as  they  did, 
then  are  these  censures  frusiraie.  Hooker. 

They  were  by  law  of  that  proud  tyrumess, 
Provok'd  with  wrath,  and  envy's  false  surmise, 

Condemn'd  to  that  dungeon  merciless, 
Where  they  should  live  in  woe,  and  die  in  wretch- 
edness Spenser. 
My  compassionate  heart 
Will  not  permit  my  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise.  Shaksp. 
My  thought,  whose  murtiitriug  yet  is  but  fantas- 
tical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise.                         Shakspeare. 
No  sooner  did  they  espy  the   English  turning 
from  them,  but  they  were  of  opinio*  that  they  fled 
towards  their  shipping:  this  surmise  was  occasioned, 
for  that  the  English  ships  removed  the  day  before. 

Hayward. 
We  double  honour  gain 
From  his  surmise  prov'd  false.  Milton. 

Hence  guilty  joys,  distastes,  surmises, 

False  oaths,  false  tears,  deceits,  disguises.       Pope. 

No  man  ought  to  be  charged  with  principles  he 

actually  disowns,  unless  his  practices  contradict  his 

profession;  not  upon  small  surmises.  Swift. 

roSURMOU'NT,sur-m6unt'.t>.a.[swr- 
monter,  French.] 

1.  To  rise  above. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas, 
over-reach  and  surmount  all  winds  and  clouds. 

Raleigh. 

2.  To  conquer;  to  overcome. 

Though  no  resistance  was  made,  the  English  had 
much  ado  to  surmount  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
place  the  greatest  part  of  one  day.  Hayward. 

He  hardly  escaped  to  the  Persian  court;  from 
whence,  if  the  love  of  his  country  had  not  surmounted 
its  base  ingratitude  to  him,  he  had  many  invitations 
to  return  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  fleet;  but  he 
rather  chose  a  voluntary  death.  Swift. 

3.  To  surpass;  to  exceed. 

What  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense,  1  shall  delineate  so, 
By  lik'ning  spiritual  to  corporeal  forms, 
As  may  express  them  best.  Milton. 

Suhmou'ntable,  sur-mount'a-bl.  adj. 
[from  surmount.]  Conquerable;  super- 
able. 

Surmou'nter,  sur-mount'ur.  n.  s.  [from 
surmount.]  One  that  rises  above  an- 
other. 

Surmou'nting,  sur-mount'ing.  n,  s.  The 
act  of  getting  uppermost. 

Su'rmullet,  sur'mul-lh.  n.  s.  [niugil, 
Lat.]    A  sort  of  fish.  Ainsworth. 

Su'rname,  sur'name.493  n.  s.  [surnom, 
French.] 

I.  The  name  of  the  family;  the  name  which 
one  has  over  and  above  the  christian 

name. 

Many  which  were  mere  English  joined  with  the 
Irish  against  the  king,  taking  ou  them  Irish  habits 
and  customs,  which  could  never  since  be  clean  wiped 
away ;  of  which  sort  be  most  of  the  surnames  that  end 
in  an,  as  Hernau,  Shinan,  and  Muugan,  which  now 
account  themselves  natural  Irish.  Spenser. 

He,  made  heir  not  only  of  his  brother's  kingdom, 
but  of  his  virtues  and  haughty  thoughts,  and  of  the 
surname  also  of  Baibarossa,  began  to  aspire  to  the 
empire  KnoUes. 

The  epithets  of  great  men,  monsieur  Boileau  is 
of  opinion,  were  in  the  nature  of  surnames,  and 
repeated  as  such.  Pope 


SUR 


SUR 


SUR 


2.  An  appellation  added  to  the  original 

name. 

Witness  may 
My  surname  Coriolanus:  the  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname.  Shakspeare. 

To  Su'rname,  sur-name'.  v.  a.  [surnom- 
mer,  French,  from  the  noun. J  To  name 
by  an  appellation  added  to  the  original 

name. 

Another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the 
Lord,  and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel 

Isaiah 

Pyreicus,  only  famous  for  counterfeiting  earthen 

pitchers,  a  scullery,  rogues  together  by  the  ears,  was 

sirnamed  Rupographus.  Peacham. 

How  he,  surnam'd  of  Africa,  dismiss'd 
In  his  prime  youth  the  fair  Iberian  maid.     Milton. 
God  commanded  man  what  was  good;  but  the 
devil  surnamed  it  evil,  and  thereby  baffled  the  com- 
mand. South. 
To  Surpa'ss,  stir-pas',  v.  a.    \_surpasser* 
French.]     To  excel;  to  exceed;  to  go 
beyond  in  excellence. 

The  climate's  delicate, 
Fertile  the  isle,  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears.  Shakspeare. 

O,  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these, 
Above  mankind,  or  aught  than  mankind  higher, 
Surpassest  far  my  naming'  how  may  I 
Adore  thee,  author  of  this  universe?  Milton. 

Achilles,  Homer's  hero,  in  strength  and  courage 
surpassed  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  army.       Dryden. 

A  nymph  of  late  there  was, 
Whose  heav'nly  form  her  fellows  did  surpass, 
The  pride  and  joy  of  fair  Arcadia's  plains.  Dryden. 
Under  or  near  the  line  are  mountains,  which,  for 
bigness  and  number,  surpass  those  of  colder  coun- 
tries, as  much  as  the  heat  there  surpasses  that  of 
those  countries.  Woodward. 

Surpa'ssable,  sur-pas'sa-bl.  adj.  [from 
surfiass  and  able.]  Tnat  may  be  excel- 
led. Diet. 
Surpassing,  sur-pas'ing.  participial  adj. 
[from  surpass.]  Excellent  in  a  high  de- 
gree. 

O  thou !  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world.  Milton. 

His  miracles  proved  him  to  be  sent  from  God, 
not  more  by  that  infinite  power  that  was  seen  in 
them,  than  by  that  surpassing  goodness  they  de- 
monstrated to  the  world.  Calamy. 
Surpa'ssingly,  sur-pas'lng-le.  adv.  [from 
surpassing.']     In  a  very  excellent  man- 
ner. Diet. 
Su'rvlice,  sur'plis.140  n.  s.  [surpelis,  sur- 
filis,  French;  superpellicium,  Lat.]  The 
white  garh  which  the  clergy  wear  in 
their  acts  of  ministration. 

It  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black 
gown  of  a  big  heart.  Shakspeare. 

The  cinctus  gabinus  is  a  long  garment,  not  unlike 
a  surplice,  which  would  have  trailed  on  the  ground 
had  it  hung  loose,  and  was  therefore  gathered  about 
the  middle  with  a  girdle.  Mdison. 

Su'rplus,  sur'plus.  ~)  n.  s.   [sur 

Su'rplusage,  suVplfis-idje.90  $  and  plus, 
French.]  A  supernumerary  part;  over- 
plus; what  remains  when  use  is  satis- 
fied. 

If  then  thee  list  my  offered  grace  to  use, 
Take  what  thou  please  of  all  this  surplusage; 
If  thee  list  not,  leave  have  thou  to  refuse.     Spenser. 
That  you  have  vouchsat'd  my  poor  house  to  visit, 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace.  Shaks}ieare. 

When  the  price  of  corn  falleth,  men  give  over 
surplus  tillage,  and  break  no  more  ground.  Carew. 


We  made  a  substance  so  disposed  to  fluidity,  that 
by  so  small  an  agitation  as  only  the  surplusage  of  that 
which  the  ambient  air  is  wont  to  have  about  the  mid- 
dle even  of  a  winter's  day,  above  what  it  hath  in  the 
first  part.  Boyle.. 

The  officers  spent  all,  so  as  there  was  no  surplus- 
age of  treasure;  and  yet  that  all  was  not  sufficient. 

Dairies. 
Whatsoever  degrees  of  assent  one  affords  a  pro- 
position beyond  the  degrees  of  evidence,  it  is  plain 
all  that  surplusage  of  assurance  is  owing  not  to  the 
love  of  truth.  Locke. 

Surpki'sal,  sftr-pri'zal.88  7  n.s. [surprise, 
Surpri'se,  sur-prize'.       $  French,  from 

the  verb.] 
1.  The  act  of  taking  unawares;  the  state 
of  being  taken  unawares. 

Parents  should  mark  heedfully  the  witty  ex- 
cuses of  their  children,  especially  at  suddains  and 
surprisals;  but  rather  mark  than  pamper  them. 

Wotton. 
This  let  him  know, 
Lest  wilfully  transgressing,  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmonish'd,  unforewarn'd.       Milton. 
I  set  aside  the  taking  of  St.  Jago  and  St  Domingo 
in  Hispaniola,  as  surprizes  rather  than  encounters. 

Bacon 
This  strange,  surprisal  put  the  knight 
And  wrathful  squire  into  a  fright.  Hudibras 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  them,  as  vast 
as  between  inadvertency  and  deliberation,  between 
surprize  and  set  purpose.  South- 

He  whose  thoughts  are  employed  in  the  weighty 
cares  of  empire,  is  not  presumed  to  inspect  minuter 
things  so  carefully  as  private  persons;  the  laws  there- 
fore relieve  him  against  the  surprises  and  machina- 
tions of  deceitful  men.  Davenant. 

I.  A  dish,  I  suppose,  which  has  nothing 
in  it. 

Few  care  for  carving  trifles  in  disguise, 
Or  that  fantastick  dish  some  call  surprise. 

King's  Cookery. 

3.  Sudden  confusion  or  perplexity. 
To  SURPRI'SE,sur-prize'.  v. a.  [surpris, 
Fr.  from  surprendre.] 

1.  To  take  unawares;  to  fall  upon  unex- 
pectedly. 

The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise, 
Seize  upon  Fife,  give  to  the  edge  of  th'  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes.  Shakspeart. 

Now  do  our  ears  before  our  eyes, 

Like  men  in  mists, 
Discover  who'd  the  state  surprize, 

And  who  resists.  Ben  Jonson. 

Bid  her  well  beware, 
Lest,  by  some  fair  appearing  good  surprised, 
She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will.     Milton. 

How  shall  he  keep,  what  sleeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  surprise,  a  stronger  take?         Pope. 

Who  can  speak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surprized  his  heart! 

Thomson. 

2.  To  astonish  by  something  wonderful. 
People  were  not  so  much  frighted  as  surprized  at 

the  bigness  of  the  camel.  V Estrange. 

3.  To  confuse  or  perplex  by  something 
sudden. 

Up  he  starts,  discover'd  and  surprised.     Milton- 

Surprising,  sur-pri'zing.410  participial 
adj.  [from  surprise.]  Wonderful;  rais- 
ing: sudden  wonder  or  concern. 

The  greatest  actions  of  a  celebrated  penon  how- 
ever surprising  and  extraordinary,  are  no  more  than 
what  are  expected  from  him.  Spectator. 

Surpri'singly,      sur-pri'zing-le.       adv. 

[from  surprising.']     To  a  degree  that 

raises  wonder;  in  a  manner  that  raises 

wonder. 

If  out  of  these  ten  thousand  we  should  take  the 


men  that  are  employed  in  public  business,  the  nuu« 
ber  of  those  who  remain  will  be  surprizingly  little. 

Mdison. 
Su'RquEDRY,  s&r'kwe-dre.  n.  s.  \_sur  and 
cuider,  old  Fr.  to  think.]  Overweening- 
pride;  insolence.   Obsolete. 
They  overcommen,  were  deprived 
Of  their  proud  beauty,  and  the  one  moiety 
Transform 'd  to  fish  for  their  bold  surquedry.  Spenser. 

Late-born  modesty 
Hath  got  such  root  in  easy  waxen  hearts, 
That  men  may  not  themselves  their  own  good  parts 
Extol,  without  suspect  of  surquedry.  Donne. 

Surrebu'tter,  sur-re-but'tur.  n.  s.  [In 
law.]  A  second  rebutter;  answer  to  a 
rebutter.    A  term  in  the  courts. 

Surrejoi'noer,  sur-re-jdin'dur.  n.  s. 
[surrejoindre,  French.  In  law.]  A  se- 
cond defence  of  the  plaintiff's  action, 
opposite  to  the  r<  joinder  of  the  defend- 
ant, which  the  civilians  call  triplicatio. 

Bailey. 

To   SURRE'NDER,    sur-ren'dur.    v.  a. 

[surrendre,  old  French.] 
I.  To  yield  up;  to  deliver  up. 

Solemn  dedication  of  churches  serves  not  only  t* 
make  them  publick,  but  further  also  to  surrender  up 
that  right  which  otherwise  their  founders  might 
have  in  them,  and  to  make  God  himself  their  owner. 

Hooker. 
Recall  those  grants,  and  we  are  ready  to  surren- 
der ours,  resume  all  or  none.  Davenant. 
I.  To  deliver  up  to  an  enemy:  sometimes 
with  up  emphatical. 

Ripe  age  bade  him  surrender  late, 
His  life  and  long  good  fortune  unto  final  fate. 

Fairfax. 
He,  willing  to  surrender  up  the  castle,  forbade 
his  soldiers  to  have  any  taik  with  the  enemy. 

Knollet. 
Surrender  up  to  me  thy  captive  breath; 
My  pow'r  is  nature's  pow'r,  my  name  is  death. 

Harlt. 

To  Surre'nder,    sur-ren'dur.   -v.  n.    To 
yield;  to  give  one's  self  up. 
This  mighty  Archimedes  too  surrenders  now. 

Glanvillc. 

Surre'nder,  sur-rdn'dur.88  ?  n.  s.   [from 
Suure'ndry,  sur-ren'dre.      $     tne  verb/} 

1.  The  act  of  yielding. 
Our  general  mother,  with  eyes 

Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd, 
And  meek  surrender,  half-embracing  lean'd 
On  our  first  father.  Milton. 

Having  mustered  up  all  the  forces  he  could,  the 
clouds  above  and  the  deeps  below,  he  prepares  for 
a  surrender;  asserting,  from  a  mistaken  computa- 
tion, that  all  these  will  not  come  up  to  near  the 
quantity  requisite.  Woodward. 

Juba's  surrender 
Would  give  up  Africk  unto  Caesar's  hands.  Mdison. 

2.  The  act  of  resigning  or  giving  up  to  an- 
other. 

If  our  father  cany  authority  with  such  disposi- 
tion as  he  bears,  this  last  surrender  of  his  will  but 
offend  us.  Shakspeare. 

That  hope  quickly  vanished  upon  the  undoubted 
intelligence  «f  that  surrender.  Clarendon. 

As  oppressed  states  made  themselves  homagers 
to  the  Romans  to  engage  their  protection,  so  we 
should  have  made  an  entire  surrendry  of  ourselves 
to  God,  that  we  might  have  gained  a  title  to  his 
deliverance*.  Decay  of  Piety. 

In  passing  a  thing  away  by  deed  of  gift,  is  re- 
quired a  surrender  on  the  giver's  part  of  all  the 
property  he  has  in  it;  and  to  the  making  of  a  thing 
sacred,  Ihis  surrender  by  its  right  owner  is  necessa- 
ry South. 

Surre'ption,  sur-rep'shun.  n.  s.  [siirrep- 


SUR 

tus,  Latin.]     Sudden  and  unperccived 
invasion  or  intrusion. 

Sins  compatible  with  a  regenerate  estate,  are  sins 
of  a  sudden  surreption.  Hammond. 

SURREPTl'TIOUS,  sur-rep-tlsh'us. 
adj.  [surreptitius,  Latin.]  Done  by 
stealth;  gotten  or  produced  fraudulent- 

Scaliger  bath  not  translated  the  first;  perhaps  sup- 
posing it  surreptitious,  or  unworthy  so  great  an  as- 
sertion. Brown. 

The  Masorites  numbered  not  only  the  sections 
and  lines,  but  even  the  words  and  letters  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  better  to  secure  it  from  surrep- 
titious practices.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

A  correct  copy  of  the  Dunciad,  the  many  sur- 
reptitious ones  have  rendered  necessary. 

Letter  to  Publisher  of  Pope's  Dunciad. 

Surreptitiously,        sur-re'p-tish'us-le. 

adv.  [from  surreptitious. ,]     By  stealth; 

fraudulently. 

Thou  hast  got  it  more  surreptitiously  than  he  did, 
and  with  less  effect.         Government  of  the  Tongue. 
To  Su'rrogate,  siir 'ro-gate.  v.  a.  [surro- 
go,  Latin.]     To  put  in  the  place  of  an- 
other. 
Su'rrogate,  sur'ro-gate.91  n.  s.  [surroga- 
tes, Latin.]    A  deputy;  a  delegate;  the 
deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 
Surroga'tion,  sur-ro-ga'shun.  n.s.  [sur- 
rogate, Latin.]     The  act  of  putting  in 
another's  place. 
To  Sirrou'nd,  stir-round',  -v. a.  [surron- 
der,  Fr.J  To  environ;  to  encompass;  to 
enclose  on  all  sides. 

Yelling  monsters  that  with  ceaseless  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  sawest.  Milton. 

Cloud  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off.  Milton. 

Bad  angels  seen 
On  wing  under  the  burning  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires. 

Milton. 
As  the  bodies  that  surround  us  diversely  affect 
our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions. Locke. 
Surso'lid,  sur-sol'id.  n.  s.  [In  algebra.J 
The  fourth  multiplication  or  power  of 
any  number  whatever  taken  as  the  root. 

Trevoux. 
Surso'lid  Problem,  sur-sol'id.  n.  s.  [In 
mathematicks.]  That  which  cannot  be 
resolved  but  by  curves  of  a  higher  na- 
ture than  a  conick  section.  Harris. 
SURTOU'T,  sur-tdot'.  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
large  coat  worn  over  all  the  rest. 

The  surtout  if  abroad  you  wear, 
Repels  the  rigour  of  the  air; 
Would  you  be  warmer,  if  at  home 
You  had  the  fabrick,  and  the  loom?  Prior. 

Sir  Roger  she  mortally  haled,  and  used  to  hire  fel- 
lows to  squirt  kennel-water  upon  him,  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  wear  a  surtout  of  oiled  cloth,  by  which 
means  he  came  home  pretty  clean,  except  where 
the  surtout  was  a  little  scanty.  Jirbulhnot. 

To  Surve'ne,  stir-vene'.  v.  a.  [survenir, 
French.]  To  supervene;  to  come  as  an 
addition. 

Hippocrates  mentions  a  suppuration  that  survenes 
lethargies,  which  commonly  terminates  in  a  con- 
sumption. Harvey. 
To  SUKVE'Y,    sur-va'.   v.  a.    [surveoir, 

old  French.] 
1 .  To  overlook;  to  have  under  the  view;  to 
view  as  from  a  higher  place. 


SUR 

Round  he  surveys,  and  well  might  where  he  stood, 
So  high  above.  Milton. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance 
hold, 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold; 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore, 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

Denham. 

2.  To  oversee  as  one  in  authority. 

3.  To  view  as  examining. 
The  husbandman's  self  came  that  way, 

Of  custom  to  survey  his  ground.  Spenser. 

Early  abroad  he  did  the  world  survey, 
As  if  he  knew  he  had  not  long  to  stay.         Waller. 

With  alter'd  looks 
All  pale  and  speechless,  he  survey'd  me  round. 

Dry  den. 

4.  To  measure  and  estimate  land  or  build- 


s  us 


ings. 
Surve'y,  sur-va',  or  sur'va.483  n.s.  [from 
the  verb.] 

1.  View;  prospect. 

Her  stars  in  all  their  vast  survey 
Useless  besides!  Milton. 

Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies, 
And  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hill  doth  rise.     Denham. 

No  longer  letted  of  his  prey, 
He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enrag'd  desire, 

O'erlooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  survey, 
And  nods  at  ev'ry  house  his  threat'ning  fire.  Dryd 

2.  Superintendance. 

3.  Mensuration. 
Surve'yor,  sur-va'ur.166  n.  s.  [from  sur- 


vey.'] 

1.  An  overseer;  one  placed  to  superintend 
others. 

Wer't  not  madness  then, 
To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold?   Shakspeare. 
Bishop  Fox  was  not  only  a  grave  counsellor  for  war 
or  peace,  but  also  a  good  surveyor  of  works.    Bacon. 

2.  A  measurer  of  land. 
Should  we  survey 

The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model; 
Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite.  Shakspeare. 

Decempeda  was  a  measuring-rod  for  taking  the 
dimensions  of  buildings;  from  hence  came  decem- 
pedalor,  for  a  surveyor,  used  by  Cicero.  Jlrbuthnot. 
SuRVE'YORSHip,sur-va'ur-ship.tt.s.[from 

surveyor.]  The  office  of  a  surveyor. 
Tq   Survi'ew,    sur-vit'.   v.  a.   [surveoir, 
old  French]    To  overlook;  to  have  in 
view;  to  survey.    Not  in  use. 

That  turret's  frame  most  admirable  was 
Like  highest  heaven  compassed  around, 

And  lifted  high  above  this  earthly  mass, 
Which  it  surview'd,  as  hills  do  lower  ground. 

Spenser. 
To  SURVI'VE,  sur-vive'.  v.  n.  [su/ter- 

vivo,  Latin;  survivre,  French.] 
1 .  To  live  after  the  death  of  another. 
I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survives  me, 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever.  Shakspeare. 
Those  that  survive,  let  Rome  reward  with  love. 

Shakspeare. 
Try  pleasure, 
Which  when  no  other  enemy  survives, 
Still  conquers  all  the  conquerors.  Denham. 

2.  To  live  after  any  thing. 

Now  that  he  is  dead,  his  immortal  fame  sur- 
viveth,  and  flourished  in  the  mouths  of  all  people. 

Spenser. 

The  love  of  horses  which  they  had  alive, 

And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  survive.    Dryden. 

The    rhapsodies,    called    the    characteristicks, 

would  never  have  survived  the  first  edition,  if  they 

had  not  discovered  so  strong  a  tincture  of  infidelity 

Watts 


3.  To  remain  alive. 

No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears, 
When  patriarch-wits  surviv'd  a  thousand  yean 
Now  length  of  fame,  our  second  life,  is  lost, 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  ev'n  that  can  boast; 
Our  sons  their  fathers'  failing  language  sec, 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be.       Pope. 
To  Survi've,  sur-vive'.  v.  a.   To  outlive. 
Survi'ver,  sur-vi'vur.1,iU  n.  s.  [from  sur- 
vive.]   One  who  outlives  another. 

Your  father  lost  a  father, 
That  father,  his;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filiaj  obligation,  for  some  term, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.  Shakspeare. 

Although  some  died,  the  father  beholding  so 
many  descents,  the  number  of  survivors  must  still 
be  very  great.  Brown. 

1  did  discern 
From  his  survivors,  I  could  nothing  learn.  Denham. 
Her  majesty  is  heir  to  the  survivor  of  the  late 
king.  Swift. 

Survi'vership,  sur-vi'vur-ship. n.s. [from 
surviver.]  The  state  of  outliving  ano- 
ther. 

Such  offices  granted  in  reversion  were  void,  unless 

where  the  grant  has  been  by  survivership.     Ayliffe. 

Susceptibility,  si\s-s£p-te-bil'e-te.  n.  s. 

[from  susceptible]  Quality  of  admitting; 

tendency  to  admit. 

The  susceptibility  of  those  influences,  and  the 
effects  thereof,  is  the  general  providential  law 
whereby  other  physical  beings  are  governed.  Hale. 

SUSCE'PTIBLF,  sus-se>'te-bl.  adj. 
[susceptible,  French.  Prior  has  ac- 
cented this  improperly  on  the  first  syl- 
lable] Capable  of  admitting;  disposed 
to  admit. 

He  moulded  him  platonically  to  his  own  idea,  de- 
lighting first  in  the  choice  of  the  materials,  because 
he  found  him  susceptible  of  good  form.  Wotton. 

In  their  tender  years  they  are  more  susceptible  of 
virtuous  impressions  than  afterwards,  when  solicited 
by  vulgar  inclinations.  VEstrange. 

Children's  minds  are  narrow,  and  usually  suscep- 
tible but  of  one  thought  at  once.  Locke. 
Blow  with  empty  words  the  susceptible  flame. 

Prior. 
Susce'ption,  sus-s£p'shun.  n.s.  [susceptus, 
Latin.J    Act  of  taking. 

A  canon  promoted  to  holy  orders  before  he  is  of 
a  lawful  age  for  the  susception  of  orders,  shall  have 
a  voice  in  the  chapter.  dyl'ffe . 

Susce'ptive,  sus-s£p'tiv.lfl7  adj.  [from 
suscefitus,  Latin.  This  word  is  more 
analogical,  though  less  used,  than  sus- 
ceptible.]   Capable  to  admit. 

Since  our  nature  is  so  susceptive  of  errors  on  all 
sides,  it  is  fit  we  should  have  notices  given  us  how 
far  other  persons  may  become  the  causes  of  false 
judgments.  Watts. 

Susci'pienoy,  sus-sip'pe-e'n-se.  n.s.  [from 
suscipient.]     Reception;  admission. 

SUSCI'PIENT,  sus-sip'pe-ent.  n.s.  [sus- 
cifiiens,  Lat.]  One  who  takes;  one  that 
admits  or  receives. 

To  SU'SCITATE,  sils'se-tate.  v.n.  [sus- 
citer,  French;  suscito,  Lat.]  To  rouse; 
to  excite. 

It  concurreth  but  unto  predisposed  effects,  and 
only  suscitates  those  forms  whose  determinations 
are  seminal,  and  proceed  from  the  idea  of  them- 
selves. Brown. 

Suscita'tion,  sus-se-ta'shtln.  n.  s.  [sus- 
citation,  French,  from  suscitate.]  The 
act  of  rousing  or  exciting. 

To  Suspe'ct,  sus-p£kt'.  v.  a.  [suspicio, 
suspectum,  Latin.] 


sus 

!.  To  imagine  wilh  a  degree  of  fear  and 
jealousy  what  is  not  known. 

Nothing  makes  a  mau  suspect  much,  more  than 
to  know  little;  and  therefore  men  should  remedy 
suspicion  by  procuring  to  know  more.  Bacon. 

Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state, 
As  not  secure.  Milton. 

From  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill.       Milton. 

2.  To  imagine  guilty  without  proof. 

Though  many  poets  may  suspect  themselves  for 
the  partiality  of  parents  to  their  youngest  children, 
I  know  myself  too  well  to  be  ever  satisfied  with  my 
own  conceptions.  Dryden. 

Sonic  would  persuade  us  that  body  and  extension 
arc  the  same  thing,  which  changes  the  signification 
of  words;  which  I  would  not  suspect  'hem  of,  they 
having  so  severely  condemned  the  philosophy  of 
others.  Locke. 

3.  To  hold  uncertain;  to  doubt. 

I  cannot  forbear  a  story  which  is  so  well  attested, 
that  I  have  no  manner  of  reason  to  suspect  the 
truth.  Jlddison. 

To  Suspe'ct,  sus-pekt'.  v.  n.  To  imagine 
guilt. 
If  I  suspect  without  cause,  let  me  be  your  jest. 

Shakspeare. 

Suspe'ct,  sus-pekt'.  part.  adj.  [suspect, 
French.]    Doubtful. 

Sordid  interests  or  affectation  of  strange  relations 
are  not  like  to  render  your  reports  suspect  or  par- 
tial. Glanville. 

Suspe'ct,  sus-pekt'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Suspicion;  imagination   without  proof. 

Obsolete. 

No  fancy  mine,  no  other  wrong  suspect, 
Make  me,  0  virtuous  shame,  thy  laws  neglect. 

Sidney. 
The  sale  of  offices  and  towns  in  France, 
If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great, 
Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  a  head. 

Shakspeare. 

My  most  worthy  master,  in  whose  breast 

Doubt  and  suspect,  alas!  are  plac'd  too  late, 

You  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you  did 

feast.  Sliakspeare. 

There  be  so  many  false  prints  of  praise,  that  a 

man  may  justly  hold  it  a  suspect.  Bacon. 

Nothing  more  jealous  than  a  favourite  towards 

the  waining  time  and  suspect  of  satiety.        Wotton. 

They  might  hold  sure  intelligence 

Among  themselves,  without  suspect  V  offend.  Daniel. 

If  the  king  ends  the  differences,  and  takes  away 

the  suspect,  the  case  will  be  no  worse  than  when  two 

duellists  enter  the  field.  Suckling. 

To  Suspe'nd,  siis-pend'.  v.  a.  [suspendre, 

French;  suspendo,  Latin.] 

1.  To   hang;  to  make    to    hang   by   any 

thing. 

lis  'twixt  two  armies  equal  fate 
Suspends  uncertain  victory; 
Our  souls,  which,  to  advance  our  state, 
Were  gone  out,  hung  'twixt  her  and  me.      Donne. 

It  is  reported  by  Ruffinus,  that  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis  there  was  an  iron  chariot  suspended  by  load- 
stones; which  stones  removed,  the  chariot  fell  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces.  Brown- 

2.  To  make  to  depend  upon. 

God  hath  in  the  scripture  suspended  the  promise 
of  eternal  life  upon  this  condition,  that,  without 
obedience  and  holiness  of  life,  no  man  shall  ever 
sec  the  Lord.  Tillotson- 

3.  To  interrupt;  to  make  to  Stop  for  a 
time. 

The  harmony 
Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience.  Milton. 

The  guard  nor  fights  nor  flies*  their  fate  so  near, 
At  once  suspends  their  courage  and  their  fear 

Denham. 
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The  British  dams,  fam'd  for  resistless  grace, 
Contends  not  now  but  for  the  -i  ci 
Our  love  suspended,  we  neglect  th'   fair, 
For  whom  we  burn'd,  to  gaze  adoring  here. 

Granville. 

t.  To  delay;  to  hinder  from  proceeding. 
Suspend  your  indignation   against  my  brother, 
till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony  of 
his  intent.  Sliakspeare 

His  answer  did  the  nymph  attend ; 
Her  looks,  her  sighs,  her  gestures  all  did  pray 

But  Godfrty  wisely  did  his  grant  suspend, 
He  doubts  the  worst,  and  that  a  while  did  stay  him. 

Fairfax 

To  themselves  I  left  them ; 

For  I  suspend  their  doom.  Milton. 

The  reasons  for  suspending  the  play  were  ill 

founded.  Drydcn. 

This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  the  liberty  of 

intellectual  beings,  in  their  steady  prosecution  ol 

true  felicity,  that  they  can  suspend  this  prosecution 

in  particular-  cases,  till  they  have  looked  before 

them.  Locke. 

5.  To  keep  undetermined. 
A  man  may  suspend  his  choice  from  being  deter- 
mined for  or  against  the  thing  proposed,  till  he  has 
examined  whether  it  be  really  of  a  nature  to  make 
him  happy  or  no.  Locke. 

6.  To  debar  for  a  time  from  the  execu- 
tion of  an  office  or  enjoyment  of  a 
revenue. 

Good  men  should  not  be  suspended  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  ministry,  and  deprived  of  their  live- 
lihood, for  ceremonies  which  are  on  all  hands  ac- 
knowledged indifferent.  Sanderson. 

The  bishop  of  London  was  summoned  for  not 
suspending  Dr.  Sharp.  Sicift 

Suspe'nse,  sus-pense'.  n.  s.  [suspens,  Fr. 
suspensus,  Latin.] 

1.  Uncertainty;  delay  of  certainty  or  de- 
termination; indetermination. 

Till  this  be  done,  their  good  affection  towards  the 
safety  of  the  church  is  acceptable;  but  the  way 
they  prescribe  us  to  preserve  it  by,  must  rest  ia 
suspense.  Hooker. 

Such  true  joy's  suspense 
What  dream  can  I  present  to  recompense?  Waller- 
Ten  days  the  prophet  in  suspense  remain'd, 
Would  no  man's  fate  pronounce;  at  last  constraint 
By  lthacus,  he  solemnly  design'd 
Me  for  the  sacrifice.  Denham. 

2.  Act  of  withholding  the  judgment. 
In  propositions,  where  though  the  proofs  in  view 

are  of  most  moment,  yet  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  to  suspect  that  there  is  fallacy,  or  proofs  as 
considerable  to  be  produced  on  the  contrary  side, 
there  suspense  or  disseut  are  often  voluntary.  Locke. 
Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit  of 
real  bliss,  the  same  necessity  establishes  suspense, 
deliberation  and  scrutiny,  whether  its  satisfaction 
misleads  from  our  true  happiness.  Locke. 

3.  Stop  in  the  midst  of  two  oppositcs. 
For  thee  the  fates,  severely  kind,  ordain 

A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  or  from  pain.    Pope. 

Suspe'nse,  sus-pense'.  adj.  [suspensus, 
Latin.] 

1 .  Held  from  proceeding. 
The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 

Much  of  his  race,  though  steep,  suspense  in  heav'n 
Held  by  thy  voice.  Milton. 

2.  Held  in  doubt;  held  in  expectation. 
The  self-same  orders  allowed,  but  yet  established 

in  more  wary  and  suspense  manner,  as  being  to  stand 
in  force  till  God  should  give  the  opportunity  of 
some  general  conference  what  might  be  best  for 
every  of  them  afterwards  to  do;  had  botn  pre- 
vented all  occasion  of  just  dislike  which  others 
might  take,  and  reserved  a  greater  liberty  unto  the 
authors  themselves,  of  entering  into  further  con- 
sultation afterwards.  Hooker. 


SUS 

This  sard,  he  sat;  and  expectation  held 
His  looks  suspense,  awaiting  who  appear'd 
To  second  or  oppose.  Milton- 

S.uste'nsion,  sus-pen'shun.  v.  s.  [suspen- 
sion) French,  from  suspend.^ 

1.  Act  of  making  to  hang  on  any  thing. 

2.  Act  of  making  to  depend  on  any  thing 

3.  Act  of  delaying. 
Had  we  had  time  to  pray, 

With   thousand  vows  and  tears  we  should  have 

sought, 
That  sad  decree's  suspension  to  have  wrought. 

Waller. 
t.   Act  of  withholding  or  balancing  the 
judgment. 

In  his  Indian  relations,  wherein  are  contained 
incredible  accounts,  he  is  surely  to  be  read  with 
suspension;  these  are  they  which  weakened  his  au- 
thorities with  former  ages,  for  he  is  seldom  men- 
tioned without  derogatory  parentheses.         Brown. 

The  moJe  of  the  will,  which  answers  to  dubita- 
tion,  may  be  called  suspension;  and  that  which  ia 
the  fantastick  will  is  obstinacy,  is  constancy  in  the 
intellectual.  Grew. 

5.  Interruption;  temporary  cessation. 
Nor  was  any  thing  done  for  the  better  adjusting 

things  in  the  time  of  that  suspension,  but  every 
thing  left  in  the  same  state  of  unconcernedness  at 
before.  Clarendon. 

6.  Temporary  privation  of  an  office;  as 
the  clerk  incurred  suspension. 

Suspe'nsory,  sus-pen'sur-e.512  adj.  [sus- 
pensoire,  Fr.  suspensus,  Latin.]  That 
by  which  any  thing  hangs. 

There  are  several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes  which 
are  wanting  in  man,  as  the  seventh  or  suspensory 
muscles  of  the  eye.  Ray. 

SUSPI'CION,  sns-pish'un.  n.  s.  [sus- 
picion, French;  mspic.io,  Lat/J  The  act 
of  suspecting;  imagination  of  some- 
thing ill  without  proof. 

This  suspicion  Miso  for  the  hoggish  shrewdness 
of  her  brain,  and  Mopsa  for  a  very  unlikely  envy, 
stumbled  upon.  Sidney. 

Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats  amongst 
birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight;  they  arc  to  be  re- 
pressed, or  at  the  least  well  guarded,  for  they  cloud 
the  mind.  Bacon. 

Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  a  fox, 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd  and  lock'd  up,     „ 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors  Shakspeare. 

Though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate;  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems.  Milton. 

Suspi'cious,  sus-pish'us.314  adj.  [suipi- 
ciosus,  Latin.] 

1.  Inclined  to  suspect;  inclined  to  imagine 
ill  without  proof. 

Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury,  will  for- 
ever be  suspicious,  and  no  man  can  love  the  person 
he  suspects  South. 

2.  Indicating  suspicion  or  fear. 
A  wise  man  will  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  our  faces: 

we  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  constrained  counte- 
nance, often  turning  and  slinking  through  narrow 
lanes.  Swift. 

3.  Liable  to  suspicion;  giving  reason  to 
imagine  ill. 

They,  because  the  light  of  his  candle  too  much 
drowned  theirs,  were  glad  to  lay  hold  on  so  colour- 
able matter,  and  exceeding  forward  to  traduce  him 
as  an  author  of  suspicious  innovations.        Hooker. 

I  spy  a  black  suspicious  threit'ning  cloud, 
That  .v ill  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun,   Shaksp. 

Authors  are  suspicious,  nor  greedily  to  be  swal- 
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lowed,  who  pretend  to  deliver  antipathies,  sympa- 
thies, and  the  occult  abstrusities  of  things.  Brown. 

His  life 
Private,  unactive,  calm,  contemplative, 
Little  suspicious  to  any  king.  Milton. 

Many  mischievous  insects  are  daily  at  work,  to 
make  people  of  merit  suspicious  of  each  other. 

Pope. 

Suspi'ciously,  sus-pish'us-le.  adv.  [from 
sus/iicious  .] 

1.  With  suspicion. 

2.  So  as  to  raise  suspicion. 

His  guard  entering  the  place,  found  Plangus 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  but  not  naked,  but 
standing  suspicioiisly  enough,  to  one  already  suspi- 
cious. Sidney. 

Suspiciousness,  sus-pish'us-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  sus/iicious.]  Tendency  to  sus- 
picion. 

To  make  my  estate  known  seemed  impossible, 
by  reason  of  the  suspiciousness  of  Miso,  and  my 
young  mistress.  Sidney. 

Suspiua'tion,  sus-spe-ra'shon.  n.  s.  [sws- 
fiiratio,  from  susfiire,  Lat.]  Sigh;  act 
of  fetching  the  breath  deep. 

Not  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath, 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  Shakspeare. 

In  deep  suspirations  we  take  more  large  gulps  of 
air  to  cool  our  heart,  overcharged  with  love  or  sor- 
row. More. 

To  Suspi're,  sus-spire'.  v.  n.  \_susfiiro, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  sigh;  to  fetch  the  breath  deep. 

2.  It  seems  in  Shaksfieare  to  mean  only, 
to  begin  to  breathe;  perhaps  mistaken 
for  re.tfiire. 

Since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

Shakspeare. 
To  SUSTAI'N,sus-tane'.-y.c.  [soustenir, 
French;  sustineo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  bear;  to  prop;  to  hold  up. 

The  largeness  and  lightness  of  her  wings  and 
tail  sustain  her  without  lassitude.  More. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man, 
To  crush  the  pillars  that  the  pile  sustain.     Dryden. 

2.  To  support;  to  keep  from  sinking  un- 
der evil. 

The  admirable  curiosity  and  singular  excellency 
of  this  design  will  sustain  the  patience,  and  ani- 
mate the  industry,  of  him  who  shall  undertake  it. 

Holder. 
If  be  have  no  comfortable  expectations  of  an- 
other life  to  sustain   him  under  the  evils  in  this 
world,  he  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  miserable. 

Tillotson. 

3.  To  maintain;  to  keep. 

What  food 
Will  he  convey  up  thither  to  sustain 
Himself  and  army.  Milton. 

But  it  on  her,  not  she  on  it  depends; 
For  she  the  body  doth  sustain  and  cherish.  Davies 

My  labour  will  sustain  me.  Milton. 

4.  To  help;  to  relieve;  to  assist. 

They  charged,  on  pain  of  perpetual  displeasure, 
neither  to  entreat  for  him,  or  any  way  sustain  him. 

Shakspeare. 

His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain, 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again, 
He  dooms  to  death,  asserting  publick  right.    Dryd. 

5.  To  bear;  to  endure. 

Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  wife, 
And  ni.concern'd  forsake  the  sweets  of  life!    Dryd. 

Shall  Turnus  then  such  endless  toil  sustain 
Ip  fighting  fields,  and  conquer  towns  in  vain?  Dryd. 

The  mind  stands  collected  within  herself,  and 
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sustains  the  shock  with  all  the  force  which  is  na- 
tural to  her;  but  a  heart  in  love  has  its  foundations 
sapped.  Mdison  ■ 

6.  To  bear  without  yielding. 

Sachai  issa's  beauty's  wine 
Which  to  madness  doth  incline; 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  can  sustain.  Waller. 

7.  To  suffer;  to  bear  as  inflicted. 

If  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise, 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces, 
With  these  you  bear  already.  Shakspeare. 

Were  it  I  thought  deatli  menae'd  would  ensue 
This  my  attempt,  I  would  sustain  alone 
The  worst,  and  not  persuade  thee.  Milton. 

Sustai'nable,  sus-ta'na-bl.  adj.  \_souste- 
nuble,  Fr.  from  sustain.]  That  may  be 
sustained. 

Sustai'ner,  sus-ta'nur.98  n.  s.  [from  sus- 
tain.] 

1.  One  that  props;  one  that  supports. 

2.  One  that  suffers;  a  sufferer. 

Thyself  hast  a  sustainer  been 
Of  much  affliction  in  my  cause.  Chapman. 

Su'stenanoe,  siis'te-nanse.  n.  s.  [souste- 
nance,  French.] 

1.  Support;  maintenance. 

Scarcely  allowing  himself  fit  sustenance  of  life, 
rather  than  he  would  spend  those  goods  for  whose 
sake  only  he  seemed  to  joy  in  life.  Sidney. 

There  are  to  one  end  sundry  means;  as  for  the 
sustenance  of  our  bodies  many  kinds  of  food,  many 
sorts  of  raiment  to  clothe  our  nakedness.     Hooker. 

Is  then  the  honour  of  your  daughter  of  greater 
moment  to  her,  than  to  my  daughter  her's,  whose 
sustenance  it  was?  Mdison. 

2.  Necessaries  of  life; -victuals. 

The  experiment  cost  him  his  life  for  want  of  sus- 
tenance. V Estrange. 

The  ancients  were  inventers  of  all  arts  necessary 
to  life  and  sustenance,  as  plowing  and  sowing. 

Temple. 

Sustenta'tion,  sus-ten-ta'shun.  n.  s. 
[sustentation,  French,  from  sustento, 
Latin.] 

1.  Support;  preservation  from  falling. 

These  steams  once  raised  above  the  earth,  have 
their  ascent  and  sustenlation  aloft  promoted  by  the 
air.  Boyle. 

2.  Use  of  victuals. 

A  very  abstemious  animal,  by  reason  of  its  frigi- 
dity and  latitancy  in  the  winter,  will  long  subsist 
without  a  visible  sustentalion.  Brown. 

3.  Maintenance;  support  of  life. 

When  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go 
on  to  populate,  without  foreseeing  means  of  life 
and  sustentation;  it  is  of  necessity  that  once  in  an 
age  they  discharge  a  portion  of  their  people  upon 
other  nations.  Bacon. 

Susurra'tion,  su-sur-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [horn 
susurro,  Lat.]   Whisper;  soft  murmur. 
Sute,  sute.  n.  s.  [for  suite.]    Sort.    I  be- 
lieve only  misprinted. 

Touching  matters  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  this  we  conceive,  that  they  are  not  of  one 
sw'«-  Hooker. 

Su'tler,  sut'lur."8  n.  s.  [soeteler,  Dutch; 
sudler,  German.]  A  man  that  sells  pro- 
visions and  liquor  in  a  camp. 

I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue.       Shaksp. 

Send  to  the  sutler's;  there  you're  sure  to  find 
The  bully  match'd  with  rascals  of  his  kind.     Dryd 
Su'ture,  su'tshure.483  n.  s.  [sutura,  Lat] 
I .  A  manner  of  sewing  or  stitching,  par- 
ticularly of  stitching  wounds. 
Wounds,  if  held  in  close  contact  for  some  time, 
5  M 


reunite  by  inosculation:  to  maintain  this  situatioi.. 
several  sorts  of  sutures  have  been  invented:  those 
now  chiefly  described  arc  the  interrupted,  the  glo- 
vers, the  quilled,  the  twisted  and  the  dry  sutures; 
but  the  interrupted  and  twisted  are  almost  the  only 
useful  ones.  Sharp. 

2.  A  particular  articulation:  the  bones  of 
the  cranium  are  joined  to  one  another 
by  four  sutures.  Quincy. 

Many  of  our  vessels  degenerate  into  ligaments, 
and  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  abolished  in  old  age. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
SWAB,  swob.86  n.  «.   \_swabb,  Swedish.] 

A  kind  of  mop  to  clean  floors. 
To  Swab,  swob.  v.  a.  [ppebban,  Saxon.] 
To  clean  with  a  mop.     It  is  now  used 
chiefly  at  sea. 
He  made  him  sicab  the  deck.  Shelvock- 

Swa'bber,  swob'bur.98  n.  s.  \_swabber, 
Dutch.]  A  sweeper  of  the  deck. 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain  and  I, 
Lov'd  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marrian,  and  Margery. 

Shakspeare. 

Was  any  thing  wanting  to  the  extravagance  of 

this  degenerate  age,  but  the  making  a  tarpawlin 

and  a  swabber  the  hero  of  a  tragedy?  Dennis. 

To  Swa'ddle,  swod'dl.406  v.  a.  [rpeban, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  swathe;  to  bind  in  clothes,  gene- 
rally used  of  binding  new-born  child- 
ren. 

Invested  by  a  veil  of  clouds, 
And  swaddled  as  new-born  in  sable  shoulds; 
For  these  a  receptacle  I  design'd.  Sandys. 

How  soon  doth  man  decay! 
When  cloths  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets, 
To  swaddle  infants,  whose  young  breath 

Scarce  knows  the  way ; 
Those  clouts  are  little  winding  sheets, 
Which  do  consign  and  send  them  unto  death. 

Herbert. 
They  swaddled  me  up  in  my  night-gown  with  long 
pieces  of  linen,  till  they  had  wrapt  me  in  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  swathe.  dddison 

2.  To  beat;  to  cudgel.  A  low  ludicrous 
word. 

Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle, 

That  could  as  well  bind  o'er  as  swaddle.  Hudibras. 

Swa'ddle,    swod'dl.405    n.  s.     [from  the 

verb.]    Clothes  bound  round  the  body. 

I  begged  them  to  uncase  me:  no,  no,  say  they; 

and  upon  that  carried  me  to  one  of  their  houses,  and 

put  me  to  bed  in  all  my  swaddles.  Mdison. 

Swa'ddlingband,    swod'ling-band. 
Swa'ddi.ingcloth,    swod'ling-klc 
Swa'ddlingclout,    swod'ling-klout. 
n.  s.    [from  swaddle.]     Cloth  wrapped 
round  a  new-born  child. 

From  thence  a  fairy  thee  unweeting  reft, 
There  as  thou  slept'st  in  tender  swaddling  band, 
And  her  base  elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left: 
Such  men  do  changelings  call,  so  changed  by  fairies 
theft.  Spenser. 

That  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of 
his  sivaddling-clouts.  Shakspeare. 

The  swaddling-bands  were  purple,  wrought  with 
gold.  Dryden. 

To  SWAG,  swag.85  v.  n.  [pjan,  Saxon; 
snveigiu,  Islandick  ]  To  sink  down  by 
its  weight;  to  hang  heavy. 

They  arc  more  apt,  in  swagging  down,  to  pierce 
with  their  points,  than  in  the  jacent  posture,  and 
crevice  the  wall  Wotton. 

Being  a  tall  fish,  and  with  bis  sides  much  com- 
pressed, he  hath  a  long  fin  upon  bis  back,  and  an- 
other answering  to  it  upon  his  belly;  by  which  he  is 
tin  better  kept  upright,  or  from  swagging  on  his 
sides.  Grew. 
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To  Swage,  swaje.  v.  a.  [from  asswage.~\ 

To  ease;  to  soften;  to  mitigate. 

Apt  words  have  pow'r  to  swage 
The  tumours  of  a  troubled  mind, 
And  are  as  balm  to  fester'd  wounds.  .Milton. 

Nor  wanting  pow'r  to  mitigate  and  swage 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear  from  mortal  minds. 

Milton. 
I  will  love  thee: 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
I'd  find  some  intervals,  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  swage  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 

Otway. 

To  SWA'GGER,  swag'gur.98  v.  n. 
\_swadderin,  Dutch;  to  make  a  noise; 
ppegan,  Saxon.]  To  bluster;  to  bully; 
to  be  turbulently  and  tumultously 
proud  and  insolent. 

Drunk?  squabble?  swagger?  and  discourse  fustian 
with  one's  own  shadow?  Oh  thou  invisible  spirit  of 
wine!  Shakspeare. 

'Tis  the  gage  of  one  that  I  should  fight  withal,  if 
he  be  alive;  a  rascal  that  swaggered  with  me  last 
night,  Shakspeare 

'the  lesser  size  of  mortals  love  to  swagger  for 
opinions,  and  to  boast  infallibility  of  knowledge. 

Glanville. 
Many  such  asses  in  the  world  huff,  look  big,  stare, 
dress,  cock,  and  swagger,  at  the  same  noisy  rate. 

IS  Estrange. 
He  chuck'd, 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground, 
But  swaggered  like  a  lord.  Dryden. 

Confidence,  how  weakly  soever  founded,  hath 
some  effect  upon  the  ignorant,  who  think  there  is 
something  more  than  ordinary  in  a  swaggering  man, 
that  talks  of  nothing  but  demonstration.     Tillotson. 
To  be  great,  is  not  to  be  starched  and  formal,  and 
supercilious;  to  swagger  at  our  footmen,  and  brow- 
beat our  inferiours.  Collier 
What  a  pleasure  is  it  to  be  victorious  in  a  cause? 
to  swagger  at  the  bar?  for  a  lawyer  I  was  born,  and 
a  lawyer  I  will  be.                                  Jlrbuthnot. 
Swaggerer,    swag'gur-ur.   n.  s.    [from 
swagger, .]    A  blusterer;  a  bully;  a  tur- 
bulent noisy  fellow. 

He 's  no  swaggerer,  hostess;  a  tame  cheater:  you 
may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound. 

Shakspeare . 
Swa'ggy,  swag'ge.383  adj.    [from  swag.] 

Dependent  by  its  weight. 

The  beaver  is  called  animal  ventricosum,  from 
his  swaggy  and  prominent  belly.  Brown. 

Swain,  swane.202  n.  s.  [ppein,  Saxon  and 
Runick.] 

1.  A  young  man. 

That  good  knight  would  not  so  nigh  repair, 
Himself  estranging  from  their  joyance  vain, 
Whose  fellowship  seem'd  far  unfit  for  warlike  swain. 

Spenser. 

2.  A  country  servant  employed  in  hus- 
bandry. 

It  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  pastoral  youth. 

Blest  sivains!  whose  nymphs  in  ev'ry  grace  excel; 

Blest  nymphs!  whose  swains  those  graces  sing  so 

well.  Pope. 

Leave  the  meer  country  to  meer  country  swains, 

And  dwell  where  life  in  all  fife's  glory  reigns. 

Harle 
Swainmote,  swane'mote.  n.  $.  [swain- 
motus,  law  Latin.]  A  court  touching 
matters  of  the  forest,  kept  by  the  char- 
ter of  the  forest  thrice  in  the  year 
This  court  of  swainmote  is  as  incident 
to  a  forest,  as  the  court  of  piepowder 


is  to  a  fair.  The  swainmote  is  a  court  of 
freeholders  within  the  forest.      Cowell. 

To  Swale,  swale.      >  -v.  a.  [ppelan,  Sax. 
To  Sweal,  swele.22?  \      to  kindle.]     To 

waste  or  blaze  away;  to  melt:  as,  the 

candle  swales. 

Swa'llet,  swolTit.  n.  s.  Among  the  tin- 
miners,  water  breaking  in  upon  the  mi- 
ners at  their  work.  Bailey. 

Swa'li.ow,  swol'lo.327  n.  s.  [ypalepe,  Sax. 
hirundo.~\  A  small  bird  of  passage;  or, 
as  some  say,  a  bird  that  lies  hid  and 
sleeps  in  the  winter. 

The  sioallmo  follows  not  summer  more  willingly 
than  we  your  lordship.  Shakspeare. 

Daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares.     Shakspeare. 

The  swallows  make  use  of  celendine,  and  the 
linnet  of  euphragia.  More. 

When  swalloios  fleet  soar  high  and  sport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear.       Gay. 

To  Swa'llow,  swol'lo.  v.  a.  [ppelgan, 
Saxon;  swelgen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  take  down  the  throat. 
If  little  faults 

Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye, 
Whose  capital  crimes  chew'd,  swallowed,  and  di- 
gested, 
Appear  before  us?  Shakspeare. 

Men  are,  at  a  venture,  of  the  religion  of  the 
country;  and  must  therefore  swallow  down  opini- 
ons, as  silly  people  do  empirick's  pills,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  but  believe  that  they  will  do  the  cure. 

Locke. 

2.  To  receive  without  examination. 
Consider  and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reason, 

and  not  swallow  it  without  examination  as  a  matter 
of  faith.  Locke. 

3.  To  engross;  to  appropriate:  often  with 
ufi  emphatical. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  that  I  should  swallow  up  or 
destroy.  2  Samuel. 

Homer  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in 
this,  that  he  has  swallowed  up  the  honour  of  those 
who  succeeded  him.  Pope. 

4.  To  absorb;  to  take  in;  to  sink  in  any 
abyss;  to  ingulf:  with  ufi. 

Though  yon  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches,  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.     Shakspeare. 

I  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus1  grave.       IShaksp. 

Death  is  sxoallowed  up  in  victory.   1  Cm-inthians 

If  the  earth  open  her  mouth,  and  swallow  them 
up,  ye  shall  understand  that  these  men  have  pro- 
voked the  Lord.  Numbers. 

In  boos  swallotoed  up  and  lost.  Milton. 

He  hid  many  things  from  us,  not  that  they  would 
sivallow  up  our  understanding,  but  divert  our  atten- 
tion from  what  is  more  important.    Decay  of  Piety. 

Nature  would  abhor 
To  be  forced  back  again  upon  herself, 
And  like  a  whirlpool  swallow  her  own  streams. 

Dryden. 

Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  cares,  and  draw  them  all  into  it?  Mdison. 

5.  To  occupy. 
The  necessary  provision  for  life  swallows  the 

greatest  part  of  their  time.  Lccke. 

6.  To  seize  and  waste. 
Corruption  stvallow'd  what  the  liberal  hand 

Of  bounty  scatter'd.  Thomson. 

7.  To  engross;  to  engage  completely. 
The  priest  and  the  prophet  are  swallowed  up  of 

wine.  Isaiah. 

8.  Swallow  implies,  in  all  its  figurative 
senses,  some  nauseous  or  contemptu- 


ous idea,  something  of  grossness  or  of 
folly. 

Swa'llow,  swol'lo.86  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
The  throat;  voracity. 

Had  this  man  of  merit  and  mortification  been 
called  to  account  for  his  ungodly  swallow,  in  gorging 
down  the  estates  of  helpless  widows  and  orphans, 
he  would  have  told  them  that  it  was  all  for  charita- 
ble uses.  South. 

Swallowtail,  swol'lo-tale.  n.  s.  A  spe- 
cies of  willow. 

The  shining  willow  they  call  swallowtail,  because 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  leaf.  Bacon. 

Swa'llowwort,  swol'lo-wurt.  n.  s.  [as- 
ctefiia.]   A  plant. 

Swam,  swam.   The  preterit  of  swim. 

SWAMP,  sw6mp.  n.  s.  [swamms,  Goth- 
ick;  ppam,  Saxon;  vaomm,  Islandick; 
swamme,  Dut.  suomfi,  Danish;  swamfi, 
Swedish.]  A  marsh;  a  bog;  a  fen. 

Swa'mpy,  swom'pe.  adj.   [from  swamji^ 
Bog'^y;  fenny. 
Sioampy  fens  breathe  destructive  myriads. 

Thomson. 

SWAN,  sw6n.8J  n.s.  [ppan,  Sax  suan, 
Danish;  swaen,  Dutcn,  cycnus,  Lat.] 

The  swan  is  a  large  water-fowl,  that  has  a  long 
neck,  and  is  very  white,  excepting  when  it  is  young. 
Its  legs  and  feet  are  black;  as  is  its  bill,  which  is 
like  that  of  a  goose,  but  something  rounder,  and  a 
little  hooked  at  the  lower  end  of  it:  the  two  sides 
below  its  eyes  are  black  and  shining  like  ebony. 
Swans  use  wings  like  sa>ls,  which  catch  the  wind, 
so  that  they  are  driven  along  in  the  water.  They 
feed  upon  herbs  and  some  sort  of  grain  like  a  goose, 
and  some  are  said  to  have  lived  three  hundred  years. 
There  is  a  species  of  stoans  with  the  feathers  of  their 
heads,  towards  the  breast,  marked  at  the  ends  with 
a  gold  colour  inclining  to  red.  The  swan  is  reck- 
oned by  Moses  among  the  unclean  creatures;  but 
it  was  consecrated  to  Apollo  the  god  of  musick, 
because  it  was  said  to  sing  melodiously  when  it  was 
near  expiring;  a  tradition  generally  received,  but 
fabulous.  Calmet. 

With  untainted  eye 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show, 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

Shakspeare. 

Let  musick  sound,  while  he  doth  make  bis  choice ; 

Then  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  sioan-like  end.  Shaksp. 

The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  cry, 
Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  reply; 
A  jarring  sound  results,  and  mingles  in  the  sky, 
Like  that  of  swans  remurm'riug  to  the  floods. 

Dryden. 
The  idea  which  an  Englishman  signifies  by  the 
name  swan,  is  a  white  colour,  long  neck,  black  beak, 
black  legs,  and  whole  feet,  and  all  these  of  a  certain 
size,  with  a  power  of  swimming  in  the  water,  and 
making  a  certain  kind  of  noise.  Locke. 

Swa'nskin,  swon'skin.  n.  s.  [swan  and 
sfcin.]  A  kind  of  soft  flannel,  imitating 
for  warmth  the  down  of  a  swan. 

Swap,  swop.86  adv.  \_ad  sui/ia,  to  do  at  a 
snatch,  Islandick.]  Hastily;  with  hasty 
violence:  as,  he  did  it  swa/i.  It  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  original  with  sweep. 
A  low  word. 

To  Swap,  swop.  v.  a.  To  exchange.  See 
To  Swop. 

Sward,  sward,  n.  s.  [sward,  Swedish.] 

1.  The  skin  of  bacon. 

2.  The  surface  of  the  ground:  whence 
green  sward,  or  green  swerd. 

Water  kept  too  long  loosens  and  softens  the  sward, 
makes  it  subject  to  rushes  and  coarse  grass. 

Note  on  Tusser* 
The  noon  of  night  was  past,  and  then  the  foe 
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Came  dreadless  o'er  the  level  swart,  that  lies 
Between  the  wood  and  the  swift  streaming  Ouse. 

A.  Philips. 

To  plant  a  vineyard  in  July,  when  the  earth  is 

very  dry  and  combustible,  plow  up  the  swarth,  and 

burn  it  Mortimer. 

Sware,  sware.    The  preterit  of  swear. 

Swarm,  swarm.88    n.  s.    [ryeajim,  Sax. 

swerm,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  great  body  or  number  of  bees,  or 
other  small  animals,  particularly  those 
bees  that  migrate  from  the  hive. 

A  swarm  of  bees  that  cut  the  liquid  sky, 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  in  clouds  alight.  Dryden. 

2.  A  multitude;  a  crowd. 

From  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages, 
You  grip'd  the  geueral  sway  into  your  hand. 

Shakspeare. 

If  we  could  number  up  those  prodigious  swarms 

that  had  settled  themselves  in  every  part  of  it,  they 

would  amount  to  more  than  can  be  found.  Addison. 

This  swarm  of  themes  that  settles  on  my  pen, 
Which  I  like  summer-flies,  shake  off  again, 
Let  others  sing.  Young. 

To  Swarm,  swarm,  v.  n.  [ppeariman, 
Saxon;  swermen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  rise  as  bees  in  a  body,  and  quit  the 
hive. 

All  hands  employ 'd. 
Like  labouring  bees  on  a  long  summer's  day; 
Some  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  rest  to  swarm. 

Dryden. 

Swarm"d  on  a  rotten  stick  the  bees  I  spied.  Gay. 

When   bees  hang  in  swarming  time,  they  will 

presently  rise,  if  the  weather  hold.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  appear  in  multitudes;  to  crowd;  to 
throng. 

The  merciless  Macdonel, 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon.  Shakspeare. 

Our  superfluous  lacqueys,  and  our  peasants, 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle.  Shakspeare. 

What  a  multitude  of  thoughts  at  once 
Awaken'd  in  me  swarm,  while  I  consider 
What  from  within  I  feel  myself,  and  hear 
What  from  without  comes  often  to  my  ears!  Milton. 

Then  mounts  the  throne,  high  plac'd  before  the 
shrine; 
In  crowds  around  the  swarming  people  join.  Dryd. 

3.  To  be  crowded;  to  be  overrun;  to  be 
thronged. 

These  garrisons  you  have  now  planted  throughout 
all  Ireland,  and  every  place  swarms  with  soldiers. 

Spenser. 

Her  lower  region  swarms  with  all  sort  of  fowl, 
her  rivers  with  fish,  and  her  seas  with  whole  shoals. 

Howel. 

Those  days  swarmed  with  fables,  and  from  such 
grounds  took  hints  for  fictions;  poisoning  the  world 
ever  after.  Brown. 

Life  svwrms  with  ills,  the  boldest  are  afraid, 
Where  then  is  safety  for  a  tender  maid?      Young. 

4.  To  breed  multitudes. 

Not  so  thick  swarm'd  once  the  soil 
Bedropp'd  with  blood  of  Gorgon.  Milton. 

5.  It  is  used  in  conversation  for  climbing 
a  tree,  by  embracing  it  with  the  arms 
and  legs. 

SWAkT,  swart.        }  adj.[swarts,  Goth. 
SWARTH,  swirrA.  $       ppeapt,  Saxon; 

swart,  Dutch.] 
1.  Black;  darkly  brown;  tawny. 
A  nation  strange,  with  visage  swart, 
And  courage  fierce,  that  all  men  did  affray, 
Through  the  world  then  swarm'd  in  every  part. 

Spenser. 
A  man 
Of  sicarth  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hue, 
That  him  full  of  melancholy  did  shew.        Spenser. 


Whereas  I  was  black  and  swarth  before; 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus'd  on  me, 
That  beauty  am  1  blest  with,  which  you  see. 

Shakspeare. 
No  goblin,  or  sicart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity.        Milton. 
2.  In  Milton  it  seems  to  signify  gloomy; 
malignant. 

Ye  valleys  low, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks. 

Milton. 

To  Swart,  swart,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  blacken;  to  dusk. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  may  swart  a  living  part,  or 
even  black  a  dead  or  dissolving  flesh.  Brown. 

Swa'rthilv,  swarVAe-le.  adv.  [from 
swarthy.]  Blackly;  duskily;  tawnily. 

Swa'rthiness,  swar'Me-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
swarthy.']  Darkness  of  complexion; 
tawniness. 

Swa'hthy,  swarVAe.  adj.  [See  Swart.] 
Dark  of  complexion;  black;  dusky; 
tawny. 

Set  me  where,  on  some  pathless  plain, 
The  swarthy  Africans  complain.  Roscommon. 

Though  in  the  torrid  climates  the  common  colour 
is  black  or  swarthy,  yet  the  natural  colour  of  the 
temperate  climates  is  more  transparent  and  beau- 
tiful. Hale. 

Here  swarthy  Charles  appears,  and  there 
His  brother  with  dejected  air.  Addison. 

Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him: 
Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains, 
Doubling  the  native  borrour  of  the  war, 
And  making  death  more  grim.  Addison. 

Swash,  swosh.  n.  s.  [A  cant  word.]  A 
figure,  whose  circumference  is  not 
round,  but  oval;  and  whose  moldings 
lie  not  at  right  angles,  but  oblique  to 
the  axis  of  the  work.  Moxon. 

Swash,  sw&sh.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Im- 
pulse of  water  flowing  with  violence. 

Diet. 

To  SWASH,  swosh.  v.  n.  To  make  a 
great  clatter  or  noise:  whence  swash- 
buckler.   Not  in  use. 

We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside, 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances.    Shaksp. 
Draw,  if  you  be  men:  Gregory,  remember  thy 
swashing  blow.  Shakspeare. 

Swa'sher,  swosh'ur.  n.  s.  [from  swash.] 
One  who  makes  a  show  of  valour  or 
force  of  arms.  Obsolete. 

I  have  observed  these  three  swashers;  three  such 
anticks  do  not  amount  to  a  man.  Shakspeare. 

Swatoh,  swotsb.  n.  s.    A  swath.    Not  in 

use. 
One  spreadetfr  those  bands  so  in  order  to  lie, 

As  barlie  in  swatches  may  fill  it  thereby.       Tusser. 
Swath,  swoth.  n.  s.  [.swade,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  line  of  grass  cut  down  by  the  mower. 

With  tossing  and  raking,  and  setting  on  cox. 
Grasse,  lately  in  swathes,  is  meat  for  an  ox.  Tusser. 

The  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Shakspeare. 

As  soon  as  your  grass  is  mown,  if  it  lie  thick  in 
the  sicath,  neither  air  nor  sun  can  pass  freely 
through  it  Mortimer. 

2.  A  continued  quantity. 

An  affection'd  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book, 
and  utters  it  by  great  swatfts.  Shakspeare. 

3.  [ppeban,  to  bind,  Saxon.]  A  band;  a 
fillet. 

5m2 


An  Indian  comb,  a  stick  whereof  is  cut  into  three 
sharp  and  round  teeth  lour  inches  long:  the  other 
part  is  left  for  the  handle,  adorned  with  fine  straws 
laid  along  the  sides,  and  lapped  round  about  it  in 
several  distinct  sxoaths.  Grew. 

Long  pieces  of  linen  they  folded  about  me,  till 
they  had  wrapped  me  in  above  an  hundred  yards  of 
sioalhe.  Guardian. 

To  Swathe,  swaTHe.467  v.  a.  [ppeban, 
Saxon.]  To  bind,  as  a  child  with  bands 
and  rollers. 

He  had  two  sons;  the  eldest  of  them  at  three 
years  old, 
I'  th'  swathing  cloaths  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stol'n.  Shakspeare. 

Their  children  are  never  swathed,  or  bound  about 
with  any  thing,  when  they  are  first  born;  but  are 
put  naked  into  the  bed  with  their  parents  to  lie. 

Abbot. 

Swathed  in  her  lap  the  bold  nurse  bore  him  out, 
With  olive  branches  cover'd  round  about.  Dryden. 

Master's  feet  are  swathed  no  longer, 
If  in  the  night  too  oft  he  kicks, 
Or  shews  his  loco-motive  tricks.  Prior- 

To  Sway,  swa.  v.  a.  [schweden,  German, 
to  move.] 

1.  To  wave  in  the  hand;  to  move  or  wield 
any  thing  massy:  as,  to  sway  the  scep- 
tre. 

Glancing  fire  out  of  the  iron  play'd, 
As  sparkles  from  the  anvil  rise. 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  sicay'd. 

Spenser 

2.  To  bias;  to  direct  to  either  side. 

Heav'n  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  sway'd 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me. 

Shakspeare. 

I  took  your  hands:  but  was,  indeed, 
Swayed  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Caesar. 

Shakspeare. 

The  only  way  t'  improve  our  own, 
By  dealing  faithfully  with  none; 
As  bowls  run  true  by  being  made, 
On  purpose  false,  and  to  be  sway'd.  Hudibras. 

When  examining  these  matters,  let  not  temporal 
and  little  advantages  sway  you  against  a  more  dura- 
ble interest.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  govern;  to  rule;  to  overpower;  to 
influence. 

The  lady  's  mad:  yet  if 't  were  so, 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  fol- 
lowers, 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 

Shakspeare. 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd; 

And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid.  Shaksp. 

On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sway 

The  world.  Milton. 

A  gentle  nymph,  not  far  from  hence, 
That  with  moist  curb  sways   the  smooth  Severn 

stream, 
Sabrina  is  her  name.  Milton. 

Take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  aught,  which  else  free-will 
Would  not  admit.  Milton. 

The  judgment  is  swayed  by  passion,  and  stored 
with  lubricous  opinions,  instead  of  clearly  conceiv- 
ed truths.  Glanville. 

This  was  the  race  „ 

To  stoat/  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue. 

Dryden. 
With  these  I  went, 
Nor  idle  stood  with  unassisting  hands, 
When  savage  beasts,  and  men's  more  savage  bands, 
Their  virtuous  soil  subdu'd;  yet  those  1  stoay'd 
With  pow'rful  speech:  I  spoke,  and  they  obey'd. 

Dryden. 

They  will  do  their  best  to  persuade  the  world 

that  no  man  acts  upon  principle,  that  all  is  swayed 

by  particular  malice.  Davenant. 

To  Sway,  swa.  v.  n. 

1.  To  hang  heavy;  to  be  drawn  by  weight 
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In  these  personal  respects,  the  balance  sways  on 
our  part.  Bacon. 

2.  To  have  weight;  to  have  influence. 

The  example  of  sundry  churches,  for  approbation 
of  one  thing,  doth  sway  much;  but  yet  still  as  hav- 
ing the  force  of  an  example  only,  and  not  of  a  law. 

Hooker. 

3.  To  bear  rule;  to  govern. 

The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Shakspeare. 
Hadst  thou  swayed  as  kings  should  do, 
They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies. 

Shakspeare. 

Aged  tyranny  sways  not  as  it  hath  power,  but  as 

it  is  suffered.    '  Shakspeare. 

Here  thou  shalt  monarch  reign; 
There  didst  not;  there  let  him  still  victor  sivay. 

Milton. 

Sway,  swa.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

To  strike  with  huge  two  handed  sway.      Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  moving  with  bulk  and  power. 

Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm?  Shakspeare. 

3.  Weight;   preponderation;   cast  of  the 

balance. 

Expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle.  Milton. 

4.  Power;  rule;  dominion. 

This  sort  had  some  fear  that  the  filling  up  the 
seats  in  the  consistory  with  so  great  number  of  lay- 
men, was  but  to  please  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
the  end  they  might  think  their  own  sway  somewhat. 

Hooker. 
Only  retain 
The  name  and  all  th'  addition  to  a  king; 
The  sway,  revenue,  execution  of  th'  host, 
Beloved  sons,  be  yours.  Shakspeare. 

Her  father  counts  it  dangerous 
That  she  should  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway, 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage, 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears        Shakspeare. 

Too  truly  Tamerlane's  successors  they; 

Each  thinks  a  world  too  little  for  his  sway.  Dryden. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 

The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station.       Mdison. 

5.  Influence;  direction;  weight  on  one  side. 

In  the  end,  very  few  excepted,  all  became  subject 

to  the  sway  of  time:  other  odds  there  was  none, 

saving  that  some  fell  sooner,  and  some  later,  from 

the  soundness  of  belief.  Hooker. 

An  evil  mind  in  authority  doth  not  only  follow 

the  sway  of  the  desires  already  within  it,  but  frames 

to  itself  new  desires  not  before  thought  of.    Sidney. 

They  rush  along,  the  rattling  woods  give  way, 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway. 

Dryden. 
To  SWEAR,  sware.240  v.  n.  pret.  swore 
or  sware;  part.  pass,  sworn.  \j>waran, 
Gothick;  rpepian,  Saxon;  sweeren, 
Dutch.] 
i.  To  obtest  some  superiour  power;  to 
utter  an  oath. 

If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an 
oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond,  he  shall  not  break 
his  word.  Numbers. 

Thee,  thee  an  hundred  languages  shall  claim, 
And  savage  Indians  swear  by  Anna's  name.  Tickel. 
2.  To  declare  or  promise  upon  oath. 
We  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 

Shakspeare. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it;  and  here  he  stands, 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger.  Shakspeare 

I  would  have  kept  my  word; 
But,  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable.       Shakspeare 


Jacob  said,  swear  to  me ;  and  he  sware  unto  him. 

Genesis. 

Bacchus  taken  at  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  Poliorce- 
tes,  which  he  so  esteemed,  that,  as  Plutarch  reports, 
he  sioare  he  had  rather  lose  all  his  father's  images 
than  that  table.  Peacham. 

3.  To  give  evidence  upon  oath. 

At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you!  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  obtest  the  great  name  profanely. 

Because  of  swearing  the  land  mourneth.        Jer. 

Obey  thy  parents,  keep  thy  word  justly; 
Swear  not.  Shakspeare. 

None  so  nearly  disposed  to  scoffing  at  religion,  as 
those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  swear  on 
trifling  occasions.  Tillotson. 

Hark!  the  shrill  notes  transpierce  the  yielding  air, 
And  teach  the  neighb'ring  echoes  how  to  swear. 

Young. 

To  Swear,  sware.240  v.  a. 

1 


To  put  to  an  oath;  to  bind  by  an  oath 
administered. 

Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph ;  for  he  had  strait- 
ly  sworn  the  children  of  Israel.  Exodus. 

Sworn  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck;  1  can  swim  like 
a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn.  Shakspeare. 

Let  me  swear  you  all  to  secrecy; 
And  to  conceal  my  shame,  conceal  my  life.    Dryd. 

2.  To  declare  upon  oath:  as,  he  swore  trea- 
son against  his  friend. 

3.  To  obtest  by  an  oath. 

Now,  by  Apollo,  king,  thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in 
vain. 
0  vassal!  miscreant!  Shakspeare. 

Swe'arer,  swa'rur.98    n.  s.  [from  swear.'] 

A  wretch  who  obtests  the  great  name 

wantonly  and  profanely. 

And  must  they  all  be  haug'd  that  swear  and  lie? 

Every  one. 

Who  must  hang  them? 

Why,  the  hotu-st  men. 

Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools;  for  there 

are  Inrs  and  sioearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men, 
and  hang  them  up.  Shakspeare. 

Take  not  his  name,  who  made  thy  mouth,  in 
vain: 
It  gets  thee  nothing,  and  hath  no  excuse; 

Lust  and  wine  plead  a  pleasure,  avarice  a  gain; 
But  the  cheap  swearer  through  his  open  sluice 

Lets  his  soul  run  for  naught.  Herbert. 

Of  all  men  a  philosopher  should  be  no  swearer; 
for  an  oath,  which  is  the  end  of  controversies  in  law, 
cannot  determine  any  here,  where  reason  only  must 
induce.  Brown. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  most  refined  swearers,  that 
the  same  oath  or  curse  cannot,  consistently  with  true 
politeness,  be  repeated  above  nine  times  in  tbe  same 
company  by  the  same  person.  Swift. 

SWEAT,  swet.234   n.  s.   [r-peac.  Saxon; 
sweet,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  matter  evacuated  at  the   pores  by 
heat  or  labour. 

Sweat  is  salt  in  taste;  for  that  part  of  the  nourish- 
ment which  is  fresh  and  sweet,  turneth  into  blood 
and  flesh;  and  the  sweat  is  that  part  which  is  ex- 
cerned.  Bacon. 

Some  insensible  effluvium,  exhaling  out  of  the 
stone,  comes  to  be  checked  and  condensed  by  the 
air  on  the  superficies  of  it,  as  it  happens  to  sweat 
on  the  skins  of  animals.  Boyle. 

Soft  on  the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat.  Milton. 

When  Lucilius  brandishes  his  pen, 
And  flashes  in  the  face  of  guilty  men, 
A  cold  sweat  stands  in  drops  on  ev'ry  part, 
And  rage  succeeds  to  tears,  revenge  to  smart. 

Dryden. 

Sioeat  is  produced  by  changing  the  balance  be- 
tween the  fluids  and  solids,  in  which  health  consists, 


so  as  that  projectile  motion  of  the  fluids  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  solids.  Jlrbuthnot. 

I.  Labour;  toil;  drudgery. 

This  painful  labour  of  abridging  was  not  easy,  but 
a  matter  of  sweat  and  watching.  2  Maccabees. 

The  field 
To  labour  calls  us,  now  with  sioeat  impos'd.  Milton , 

What  from  Jonson's  oil  and  sweat  did  flow, 
Or  what  more  easy  nature  did  bestow 
On  Shakespeare's  gentler  muse,  in  thee  full  grown 
Their  graces  both  appear.  Denham. 

3.  Evaporation  of  moisture. 

Beans  give  in  the  mow;  and  therefore  those  that 
are  to  be  kept  are  not  to  be  thrashed  till  March, 
that  they  have  had  a  thorough  sweat  in  the  mow. 

Mortimer. 

To  Sweat,  swet.  v.  n.  preterit  swet, 
sweated;  part.  pass,  sweaten.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  be  moist  on  the  body  with  heat  or 
labour. 

Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs, 
Why  sweat  they  under  burthens?  Shakspeare. 

Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and  blowing, 
and  looking  wildly,  would  needs  speak  with  you. 

Shakspeare. 

When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  stirr'd 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely.    Shaksp. 

About  this  time  in  Autumn,  there  reigned  in  the 
city  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  disease  then 
new;  which,  of  the  accidents  and  manner  thereof, 
they  called  the  sweating  sickness.  Bacon. 

A  young  tall  squire 
Did  from  the  eamp  at  first  before  him  go; 
At  first  he  did,  but  scarce  could  follow  strait, 
Sweating  beneath  a  shield's  unruly  weight.  Cowley. 

2.  To  toil;  to  labour;  to  drudge. 

How  the  drudging  goblin  swe* 
To  earn  his  cream  bowl  duly  set; 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mora, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  tbresh'd  the  corn.     Milton. 

Our  author,  not  content  to  see 
That  others  write  as  carelessly  as  he; 
Though  he  pretends  not  to  make  things  complete, 
Yet,  to  please  you,  he'd  have  the  poets  sweat. 

Waller. 

3.  To  emit  moisture. 

Wainscots  will  sweat  so  that  they  run  with  water. 

Bacon. 
In  cold  evenings  there  will  be  a  moisture  or  sweat- 
ing upon  the  stool.  Mortimer, 

To  Sweat,   swet.  v.  a. 
i.  To  emit  as  sweat. 

Grease  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murtherer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame.  Shakspeare. 

For  him  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  her  gums. 

Dryden, 
2.  To  make  to  sweat. 
Swea'ter,  swet'tur.98  n.  s.  [from  sweat.~\ 
One  that  sweats,  or  makes  to  sweat. 

Swea'ty,  swet'te.  adj.  [from  sweat.~] 
1 .  Covered  with  sweat;  moist  with  sweat. 
The  rabblemcnt  hooted  and  clapp'd  their  chopp'd 
hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps. 

Shakspeare- 
A  sioeaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf. 

Milton^ 

Consisting  of  sweat. 

And  then  so  nice,  and  so  genteel, 
Such  cleanliness  from  head  to  heel, 
No  humours  gross,  or  frowsy  steams,. 
No  noisome  whiffs,  or  sweaty  streams.  Swift. 

Laborious;  toilsome. 

Those  who  labour 
The  sweaty  forge,  who  edge  the  crooked  scythe, 
Bend  stubborn  steel,  and  harden  gleening  armour, 
Acknowledge  Vulcan's  aid.  Prior, 
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fo  Sweep,  sweep.248  v.  a.  pret.  and  part, 
pass,  swept,  [ppapan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  drive  away  with  a  besom. 

2.  To  clean  with  a  besom. 

What  woman,  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she 
lose  one,  doth  not  sweep  the  house,  and  seek  dili- 
gently till  she  find  it?  Luke. 

3.  To  carry  with  pomp. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while, 
And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail.     Shaksp. 

4.  To  drive  or  carry  off  with  celerity  and 
violence. 

Though  I  could, 
With  barefac'd  pow'r,  sioeep  him  from  my  sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it;  yet  I  must  not.     Shaksp. 

The  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away.      Judges. 

The  blustering  winds  striving  for  victory  swept  the 
snow  from  off  the  tops  of  those  high  mountains,  and 
cast  it  down  unto  the  plains  in  such  abundance,  that 
the  Turks  lay  as  men  buried  alive.  Knolles. 

Flying  bullets  now 
To  execute  his  rage  appear  too  slow; 
They  miss  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away; 
For  such  a  loss  Opdam  his  life  must  pay.     Waller. 

My  looking  is  the  fire  of  pestilence, 
That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  prince. 

Dry  den. 

I  have  already  swept  the  stakes,  and  with  the  com- 
mon good  fortune  of  prosperous  gamesters  can  be 
content  to  sit.  Dryden. 

Is  this  the  man  who  drives  me  before  him 
To  the  world's  ridge,  and  siceeps  me  off  like  rubbish? 

Dryden. 

Fool!  time  no  change  of  motion  knows: 
With  equal  speed  the  torrent  flows 

Tu  sweep  fame,  power,  and  wealth  away; 
The  past  is  all  by  death  possest, 
And  frugal  fate  that  guards  the  rest, 

By  giving,  bids  them  live,  to.day.  Fenton. 

A  duke  holding  in  a  great  many  hands,  drew  a 
huge  heap  of  gold;  but  never  observed  a  sharper, 
who  under  his  arm  swept  a  great  deal  of  it  into  his 
hat.  Swift. 

5.  To  pass  over  with  celerity  and  force. 
5.  To  rub  over. 

Their  long  descending  train 
With  rubies  edg'd  and  sapphires,  sivept  the  plain. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke. 

Descend,  ye  nine;  descend,  and  sing; 
The  breathing  instrument  inspire, 

Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string, 
And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre.  Pope. 

To  Sweep,  sweep,  v.  n. 

1.  To  pass  with  violence,  tumult,  or  swift- 
ness. Perhaps  in  the  first  quotation  we 
should  read  sivooft. 

Haste  me  to  know  it,  that  I  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge.  Shakspeare. 

A  poor  man  that  oppresseth  the  poor,  is  like  a 
sweeping  rain  which  leaveth  no  food.         Proverbs. 

Cowen  in  her  course 
Tow'rds  the  Sabrinian  shores,  as  sweeping  from  her 

source, 
Takes  Towa.  Drayton. 

Before  tempestuous  winds  arise, 
Stars  shooting  through  the  darkness  gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories,  and  long  trails  of  light. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  pass  with  pomp;  to  pass  with  an 
equal  motion. 

She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 
ladies, 
"More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's  wife. 

Shakspeare. 
In  gentle  dreams  I  often  will  be  by, 
And  sv  tep  along  before  your  closing  eye.     Dryden. 

3.  To  move  with  a  long  reach. 
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Nor  always  errs;  for  oft  the  gauntlet  draws 
A  sweeping  stroke  along  the  crackling  jaws. 

Dryden. 

Sweep,  sweep,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  sweeping. 

2.  The  compass  of  any  violent  or  continu- 
ed motion. 

A  door  drags,  when,  by  ill  hanging  on  its  hinges, 
or  by  the  ill  boarding  of  the  room,  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  door  rides  in  its  sweep  upon  the  floor.  Moxon. 

A  torrent  swell'd 
With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds, 
Breaking  away  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  sweep,  trees,  houses,  men.  Philips. 

3.  Violent  and  general  destruction. 

In  countries  subject  to  great  epidemical  sweeps, 
men  may  live  very  long;  but  where  the  proportion 
of  the  chronical  distemper  is  great,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  so.  Graunt. 

4.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 

Having  made  one  incision  a  little  circularly,  be- 
gin a  second,  bringing  it  with  an  opposite  sweep  to 
meet  the  other.  Sharp. 

Swee'per,  sweep'ur.  n.s.  [from  sweep.'] 
One  that  sweeps. 


Swee'pings, 


sweep'ingz.411 


n.  s. 


[fr 


om 


sweep. ~\  That  which  is  swept  away 

Should  this  one  broomstick  enter  the  scene,  cover- 
ed with  dust,  though  the  sweepings  of  the  finest  lady's 
chamber,  we  should  despise  its  vanity.  Swift- 

Swee'pnet,  sweep'net.  n.  s.  [sweep  and 
net."]  A  net  that  takes  in  a  great  com- 
pass. 

She  was  a  sweepnet  for  the  Spanish  ships,  which 
happily  fell  into  her  net.  Camden. 

Swee'pstake,  sweep'stake.  n.  s.  [sweep 
and  stake.~\  A  man  that  wins  all. 

Is  't  writ  in  your  revenge, 
That  sweepstake  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe, 
Winner  and  loser?  Shakspeare. 

Swee'py,  sweep'e.  adj.*  [from  sweep."] 
Passing  with  great  speed  and  violence 
over  a  great  compass  at  once. 

They  rush  along,  the  rattling  woods  give  way, 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway. 

Dryden. 
Sweet,  sweet.246  adj.  [rpeee,  Sax.  soet, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Pleasing  to  any  sense. 

Sweet  expresses  the  pleasant  perception  of  almost 
every  sense;  sugar  is  sweet,  but  it  hath  not  the  same 
sweetness  as  musick;  nor  hath  musick  the  sweetness 
of  a  rose,  and  a  sweet  prospect  differs  from  them  all ; 
nor  yet  have  any  of  these  the  same  sweetness  as 
discourse,  counsel,  or  meditation  hath;  yet  the  royal 
psalmist  saith  of  a  man,  we  took  sweet  counsel  toge- 
ther; and  of  God,  my  meditation  of  him  shall  be 
sweet.  Watts. 

2.  Luscious  to  the  taste. 

This  honey  tasted  still  is  ever  sweet.         Davies. 

3.  Fragrant  to  the  smell. 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters, 
And  burn  sweet  wood,  to  make  the  lodging  sweet. 

Shakspeare. 

Where  a  rainbow  hangeth  over  or  toucheth,  there 

breatheth  a  sweet  smell;  for  that  this  happeneth 

but  in  certain  matters  which  have  some  sweetness, 

which  the  dew  of  the  rainbow  draweth  forth. 

Bacon. 

Shred  very  small  with  thyme,  swee<-margory,  and 

a  little  winter  savoury.  Walton. 

The  balmy  zephyrs,  silent  since  her  death, 
Lament  the  ceasing  of  a  sweeter  breath.  Pope. 

The  streets  with  treble  voices  ring, 
To  sell  the  bounteous  product  of  the  spring; 
SieeeJ-smelling  (lowers,  and  elders  early  bud.     Gay. 
:4.  Melodious  to  the  ear. 

The  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop.      Milton. 
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Hu  speech  is  grae'd  with  sweeter  souud 
Than  in  another's  song  is  found.  Waller. 

No  more  the  streams  their  murmurs  shall  forbear, 
A  sweeter  musick  than  their  own  to  hear; 
But  tell  the  reeds,  and  tell  the  vocal  shore, 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  musick  is  no  more.  Pope. 

5.  Beautiful  to  the  eye. 
Heav'n  bless  thee; 

Thou  hast  the  stoeelesl  face  1  ever  look'd  on. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  Not  salt. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  or  blood  mingled  with  salt 
water,  gathers  the  saltness,  and  maketh  the  water 
sweeter;  this  may  be  by  adhesion.  Bacon. 

The  sails  drop  with  rain, 
Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main.  Dryden 

7.  No£  sour. 

Time  changeth  fruits  from  more  sour  to  more 
sweet;  but  contrariwise  liquors,  even  those  that  are 
of  the  juice  of  fruit,  from  more  sweet  to  more  sour. 

Bacon. 

Trees  whose  fruit  is  acid  last  longer  than  those 
whose  fruit  is  svieet.  Bacon. 

When  metals  are  dissolved  in  acid  menstruums, 
and  the  acids  in  conjunction  with  the  metal,  act 
after  a  different  manner,  so  that  the  compound  has 
a  different  taste,  much  milder  than  before,  and  some- 
times a  sweet  one ;  is  it  not  because  the  acids  adhere 
to  the  metallic  particles,  and  thereby  lose  much  of 
their  activity?  Newton. 

8.  Mild;  soft;  gentle. 

Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependency,  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqu'ror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 

Shakspeare. 
The  Pleiades  before  him  dane'd, 
Shedding  sweet  influence.  Milton. 

Mercy  has,  could  Mercy's  self  be  seen, 
No  sweeter  look  than  this  propitious  queen.    Waller. 

9.  Grateful;  pleasing. 

Nothing  so  sweete  is  as  our  countrie's  earth, 
And  joy  of  those,  from  whom  we  claime  our  birth. 

Chapman. 
Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valley.        Milton.. 
Euryalus, 
Than  whom  the  Trojan  host 
No  fairer  face  or  sweeter  air  could  boast.    Dryden. 

10.  Not  stale;  not  stinking:  as,  that  meat 
is  sweet. 

Sweet,    sweet,   n.  s. 

1.  Sweetness;  something  pleasing. 

Pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison.  Shakspeare: 

What  softer  sounds  are  these  salute  the  ear, 
From  the  large  circle  of  the  hemisphere, 
As  if  the  center  of  al  I  sweets  met  here  ?  Ben  Jonson . 

If  ev'ry  sweet,  and  ev'ry  grace, 
Must  fly  from  that  forsaken  face.  Carew. 

Hail!  wedded  love, 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestick  sweets!        Milton. 

Taught  to  live 
The  easiest  way;  nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life.  Milton. 

Now  since  the  Latian  and  the  Trojan  brood 
Have  tasted  vengeance,  and  the  sweets  of  blood, 
Speak.  .     Dryden. 

Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  wife, 
And  unconcern'd  forsake  the  sweets  of  life?  Dryden. 

We  have  so  great  an  abhorrence  of  pain,  that  a 
little  of  it  extinguishes  all  our  pleasures;  a  little 
bitter  mingled  in  our  cup  leaves  no  relish  of  the 
sweet.  Locke 

Love  had  ordain 'd  that  it  was  Abra's  turn 
To  mix  the  sxoeets,  and  minister  the  urn.        Prior 

2.  A  word  of  endearment. 

Sweet!  leave  me  here  a  while: 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep  Shakspeare. 

Wherefore  frowns  my  sweet? 
Have  I  too  long  been  absent  from  these  lips? 

Ben  Jonson, 

3.  A  perfume. 
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As,  in  perfumes, 
Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost; 
Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call, 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all: 
So  she  was  all  a  sweet.  Dryden. 

Flowers 
Innumerable,  by  the  soft  south-west 
Open'd,  and  gather'd  by  religious  hands, 
Rebound  their  sweets  from  th'  odoriferous  pavement. 

Prior. 
Swee'tbread,  sweet'bred.  n.  s.  The  pan- 
creas of  the  calf. 

Never  lie  yourself  always  to  eat  meats  of  easy 

digesture,  as  veal,  pullets,  or  sweetbreads.    Harvey 

Sweetbread  and  coilopswere  with  skewers  prickM 

About  the  sides;  imbibing  what  they  deck'd.    Dryd. 

When  you  roast  a  breast  of  veal,  remember  your 

sweetheart  the  butler  loves  a  sioeetbread.    ^  Sivift. 

Swee'tbriar,  sweet'bri-ur.   n.  s.  [sweet 
and  briar.]  A  fragrant  shrub. 

For  March  come  violets  and  peach-tree  in  blos- 
som, the  cornelian-tree  in  blossom,  and  sweetbriar. 

Bacon. 

Swee'tbroom,  sweet'br66m.  n.  s.  [grica, 

Latin.]  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Sweetci'cely,   sweet' sis-le.  n.  s.  \jnyrr- 

hus,  Latin.]  A  plant.  Millet. 

To   Swee'ten,   swee't'n.103   v.   a.    [from 

sweet.] 
1,  To  make  sweet. 

The  world  the  garden  is,  she  is  the  flow'r 
That  sweetens  all  the  place;  she  is  the  guest 
Of  rarest  price  Sidruy. 

Here  is  the  smell  of  the  blood  still:  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand. 

Sliaks]>eare. 
Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet  to  sweeten  my  imagina- 
tion. Shakspeare 

With  fairest  flow'rs,  Fidele, 
I'll  siceeten  thy  sad  grave.  Shakspeare. 


To  Swee'ten,  swee't'n.  v.  n.  To  grow 
sweet. 

Where  a  wasp  hath  bitten  in  a  grape,  or  any  fruit, 
it  will  sweeten  hastily.  Bacon. 

Swee'tener,    swee't'n-ur.    n.   s.    [from 
siveeten.~\ 

1 .  One  that  palliates;  one  that  represents 
things  tenderly. 

But  you  who,  till  your  fortune's  made, 
Must  be  a  sweefner  by  your  trade, 
Must  swear  he  never  meant  us  ill.  Sivift. 

Those  softeners,  sweeteners,  and  compounders, 
shake  their  heads  so  strongly,  that  we  can  hear  their 
pockets  jingle.  Swift. 

2.  That  which  contemperates  acrimony. 

Powder  of  crabs  eyes  and  claws,  and  burnt  egg- 
shells, are  prescribed  as  sweeteners  of  any  sharp  hu- 
mours. Temple. 
Swee'theart,  sweet'hart.  n.  s.  [sweet  and 
heart.]  A  lover  or  mistress. 
Mistress,  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert;  take  your  sweethearts, 
And  pluck  o'er  your  brows.                     Shakspeare. 

Sweetheart,  your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red 
as  any  rose.  Shakspeare- 

One  thing,  sweetheart,  I  will  ask, 
Take  me  for  a  new-fashion'd  mask.        Cleaveland. 

A  wench  was  wringing  her  hands  and  crying;  she 
had  newly  parted  with  her  sweetheart.   L'Estrange. 

She  interprets  all  your  dreams  for  these, 
Foretells  th'  estate,  when  the  rich  uncle  dies, 
And  sees  a  sweetheart  in  the  sacrifice.         Dryden. 

Swee'ting,     sweeting.410    n.    s,    [from 
sweet.] 

1.  A  sweet  luscious  apple. 

A  child  will  chuse  a  sweeting,  because  it  is  pre- 
sently fair  and  pleasant,  and  refuse  a  runnet,  be- 
cause it  is  then  green,  hard,  and  sour.        Ascham. 

2.  A  word  of  endearment. 

Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting; 
Journies  end  in  lovers  meeting.  Shakspeare. 


Be  humbly  minded,  know  your  post; 
Sweeten  your  tea,  and  watch  your  toast.         Swift.   Swee'tish,  sweet  ish.   adj.   [trom  sweet.] 


To  make  mild  or  kind 

All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper,  as 
mers  of  fresh  waters  falling  into  the  main  sea.  the 
sea  swallows  them  all,  but  is  not  changed  or  sweet- 
ened by  them .  South. 
Devotion  softens  his  heart,  enlightens  his  mind, 
sweetens  his  temper,  and  makes  every  thing  that 
comes  from  him  instructive,  amiable,  and  affecting. 

Law. 

3.  To  make  less  painful. 

She,  the  sweetness  of  my  heart,  even  siceetens 
Ibe  death  which  her  sweetness  brought  upon  me- 

Sidney. 
Thou  shalt  secure  her  helpless  sex  from  harms, 
And  she  thy  cares  will  siceeten  with  her  charms. 

Dryden. 

Interest  of  state  and  change  of  circumstances  may 

bave  sweetened  these  reflections  to  the  politer  sort, 

but  impressions  are  not  so  easily  worn  out  of  the 

minds  of  the  vulgar.  Addison. 

1  by  mercy  siveeVned  ev'ry  soil, 

Made  ev'ry  region  please; 

The  hoary  Alpin  hills  it  warm'd, 
And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  Spectator. 

4.  To  palliate;  to  reconcile. 

These  lessons  may  be  gilt  and  sweetened  as  we 
order  pills  and  potions,  so  as  to  take  off  the  disgust 
of  the  remedy.  VEstrange. 

5.  To  make  grateful  or  pleasing. 

I  would  have  my  love 
Angry  sometimes,  to  siceeten  off  the  rest 
Of  her  behaviour.  Ben  Jonson. 

6.  To  soften;  to  make  delicate. 

Corregio  has  made  his  memory  immortal,  by  the 
strength  he  has  given  to  his  figures,  and  by  sweeten- 
ing- his  lights  and  shadows,  and  melting  tbem  into 
each  other  so  happily,  that  they  are  even  imper- 
ceptible. Dryden. 


Somewhat  sweet. 

They  esteemed  that  blood  pituitous  naturally, 
which  abounded  with  an  exceeding  quantity  of 
sweetish  chyle.  Floyer. 

Swee'tly,  sweet'le.  adv.   [from   sweet,] 
In  a  sweet  manner;  with  sweetness. 
The  best  wine  for  my  beloved  goes  down  sweetly- 
Cant. 
He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look; 
But  sweetly  temper'd  awe,  and  soften'd  all  he  spoke. 

Dryden. 
No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung, 
Unless  he  were  like  Phoebus  young; 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspir'd  to  rhyme, 
Unless  like  Venus  in  her  prime.  Swift. 

Swee'tmeat,  sweet'mete.  n.  s.  [sweet  and 
tneat.]  Delicacies  made  of  fruits  pre- 
served with  sugar. 

Mopsa,  as  glad  as  of  sweetmeats  to  go  of  such  an 
errand,  quickly  returned.  Sidney. 

Why  all  the  charges  of  the  nuptial  feast, 
Wine  and  deserts,  and  sweetmeats  to  digest.    Dryd. 

There  was  plenty,  but  the  dishes  were  ill  sorted; 
whole  pyramids  of  sweetmeats  for  boys  and  women, 
but  little  solid  meat  for  men.  Dryden. 

Make  your  transparent  sweetmeats  truly  nice, 
With  Indian  sugar  and  Arabian  spice.  King. 

If  a  child  cries  for  any  unwholesome  fruit,  you 
purchase  his  quiet  by  giving  him  a  less  hurtful 
sweetmeat:  this  may  preserve  his  health,  but  spoils 
his  mind  Locke- 

At  a  lord-mayor's  feast,  the  sweetmeats  do  not 
make  their  appearance  till  people  are  cloyed  with 
beef  and  mutton  Addison 

They  are  allowed  to  kiss  the  child  at  meeting  and 
parting;  but  a  professor,  who  always  stands  by,  will 
not  suffer  them  to  bring  any  presents  of  toys  or 
sweetmeats.  Swift. 


Swee'tness,  sweet'nes.  n.  s.  [from  sweet.] 
The  quality  of  being  sweet  in  any  of  its 
senses;  fragrance;  melody;  luscious- 
ness;  deliciousness;  agreeableness;  de- 
lightfulness;  gentleness  of  manners; 
mildness  of  aspect. 

She,  the  sweetness  of  my  heart,  even  sweetening 
the  death  which  her  sweetness  brought  upon  me. 

Sidney, 
The  right  form,  the  true  figure,  the  natural  co- 
lour that  is  fit  and  due  to  the  dignity  of  a  man,  to 
the  beauty  of  a  woman,  to  the  sweetness  of  a  young 
babe.  Ascham. 

O  our  lives  sweetness! 
That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  bear, 
Rather  than  die  at  once.  Shakspeare. 

Where  a  rainbow  toucheth,  there  breatheth  forth 
a  sweet  smell:  for  this  bappeneth  but  in  certain 
matters  which  have  in  themselves  some  sweetness, 
which  the  gentle  dew  of  the  rainbow  draweth  forth. 

Bacon . 
His  sweetness  of  carriage  is  very  particularly  re- 
membered by  his  contemporaries.  Fell. 

Serene  and  clear  harmonious  Horace  flows, 

With  sweetness  not  to  be  exprest  in  prose.    Roscom. 

Suppose  two  authors  equally  sweet,  there  is  a 

great  distinction  to  be  made  in  sweetness;  as  in  that 

of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.  Dryden. 

This  old  man's  talk,  though  honey  flow'd 
In  every  word,  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 

Mdison. 
Praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness 
join.  Pope. 

A  man  of  good  education,  excellent  understand- 
ing, and  exact  taste;  these  qualities  are  adorned 
with  great  modesty,  and  a  most  amiable  sweetness 
of  temper.  Swift. 

Sweetwi'lliam,  sweet-wll'yum.  }    n.    e. 
Sweetwi'llow,  sweet-wil'lo.       $  [prme- 

ria.  Latin.J    Plants.  A  species  of  gilli- 

flowers. 
Sweetwi'llow,  sweet-wil'lo.  n.  s.  Gale  or 

Dutch  myrtle. 
To  Swell,  swell,  v.  n.  participle  passive 

swollen,  [ppellan,  Sax.  swellen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  grow  bigger;  to  grow  turgid;  to  ex- 
tend the  parts. 

Propitious  Tyber  smooth'd  his  wat'ry  way, 
He  roll'd  his  river  back,  and  pois'd  he  stood, 
A  gentle  swelling,  and  a  peaceful  flood.      Dryden. 

2.  To  tumify  by  obstruction. 
Strangely  visited  people, 

All  swoVn  and  ule'rous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures.        Shaksp. 
Swol'n  in  his  breast;  his  inward  pains  encrease, 
All  means  are  us'd,  and  all  without  success.  Dryd. 

3.  To  be  exasperated. 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 

My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  To  look  big. 
Here  he  comes  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  To  be  turgid.  Used  of  style. 
Peleus  and  Telephus.  exil'd  aBd  poor, 

Forget  their  swelling  and  gigantick  words.  Roscom. 

6.  To  protuberate. 
This  iniquity  shall  be  as  a  breach  ready  to  fall, 

swelling  out  in  a  high  wall .  Isaiah. 

7.  To  rise  into  arrogance;  to  be  elated. 
In  all  things  else  above  our  humble  fate, 

Your  equal  mind  yet  swells  not  into  state.   Dryden. 


8.  To  be  inflated  with  anger. 


swelleth 
Psalms. 


I  will  help  every  one  from  him    that 
against  him.  and  will  set  him  at  rest. 

We  have  made  peace  of  enmity 
Between  these  swelling  wrong-incensed  peers. 

Shakspeare 
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The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 
So  much  they  love  it;  but  to  stubborn  spirits 
They  swell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms.  Shaksp- 

9.  To  grow  upon  the  view. 

0  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene.    Shak. 

10.  It  implies  commonly  a  notion  of  some- 
thing wrong. 

Your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul, 
Cato's  bold  flights,  th'  extravagance  of  virtue. 

Jiddison. 
Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  fault.     Jiddison 

To  Swell,  swell,  v.  a. 

1.  To  cause  to  rise  or  increase;  to  make 
tumid. 

Wind,  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea, 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main.  Shaksp. 

You  who  supply  the  ground  with  seeds  of  grain, 
And  you  who  stoeU  those  seeds  with  kindly  rain. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  aggravate;  to  heig' ten. 

It  is  low  ebb  with  his  accuser,  when  such  pecca- 
dillos are  put  to  swell  the  charge.  Jltterbury. 

3.  To  raise  to  arrogance. 

All  these  miseries  proceed  from  the  same  natural 
causes,  which  have  usually  attended  kingdoms 
sicolen  with  long  plenty,  pride,  and  excess. 

Clarendon. 
The  king  of  men,  who,  swoln  with  pride, 
Refus'd  his  presents,  and  his  pray'rs  deny'd.  Dryd. 
Swell,  swell   n.  s.  [from  the  verb.J  Ex- 
tension of  hulk. 

The  swan's  down  feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide, 
And  neither  way  inclines.  Shakspeare. 

Swe'lling,  swelling.410  n.  s.  [from  swell.'] 

1.  Morbid  tumour. 

There  is  not  a  chronical  disease  that  more  fre- 
quently introduces  the  distemper  I  am  discoursing  of 
than  strumous  or  scrophulous  swellings  or  ulcers. 

Blackmore. 

2.  Protuberance;  prominence. 

The  superficies  of  such  plates  are  not  even,  but 
have  many  cavities  and  swellings,  which,  how  shal- 
low soever,  do  a  little  vary  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

Newtow/t 

3.  Effort  for  a  vent. 

My  heart  was  torn  in  pieces  to  see  the  husband 

suppressing  and  keeping  down  the  swellings  of  his 

grief.  Tatler. 

To  Swelt,  swelt.  v .  n.  To  break  out  in 

sweat,  if  that  be  the  meaning. 

Chearful  blood  in  faintness  chill  did  melt, 
Which,  like  a  fever  fit,  through  all  his  body  swelt. 

Spenser. 


To  SWE'LTER,  swel'tur. 
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v.  n. 


[This 


is  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  sul- 
try-\  To  be  pained  with  heat. 
If  the  sun's  excessive  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelter, 

To  an  osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter; 
There  we  may 
Think  and  pray, 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath.  Chalkhil. 

To  Swe'lter,  swel'tur.  v.  a.  To  parch, 
or  dry  up  with  heat. 

Some  would  always  have  long  nights  and  short 
days;  others  again  long  days  and  short  nights;  one 
climate  would  be  scorched  and  sweltered  with  ever- 
lasting dog-days,  while  an  eternal  December  blasted 
another.  Bentley. 

Swe'ltry,  swel'tre.  adj.  [from   swelter.] 
Suffocating  with  heat. 


Swept,  swept.  The  participle  and  preterit 

of  swee/i. 
To  Swero,  swerd.  v.  n.  To  breed  a  green 
turf.  [See  Sward.] 

The  clays  that  are  long  in  swerding,  and  little 
subject  to  weeds,  are  the  best  land  for  clover. 

Mortimer. 

To  Swerve,  swerv.  v.  n.  \_swerveny  Sax. 
and  Dutch  J 

1 .  To  wander;  to  rove. 

A  maid  thitherward  did  run, 
To  catch  her  sparrow,  which  from  her  did  swerve. 

Sidney. 
The  swerving  vines  on  the  tall  elms  prevail, 
Unhurt  by  southern  show'rs  or  northern  hail. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  deviate;  to  depart  from   rule,  cus- 
tom, or  duty. 

That  which  angels  do  clearly  behold,  and  with- 
out any  swerving  observe,  is  a  law  celestial  and 
heavenly  Hooker. 

Howsoever  swervings  are  now  and  then  incident 
into  the  course  of  nature,  nevertheless,  so  constantly 
the  laws  of  nature  are  by  natural  agents  observed, 
that  no  man  denieth  but  those  things  which  nature 
worketh  are  wrought  always,  or  for  the  most  part, 
after  one  and  the  same  manner.  Hooker. 

The  ungodly  have  laid  a  snare  for  me;  but  yet  I 
swerve  not  from  thy  commandments.   Com.  Prayer. 

Were  I  I  he  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  the  eye  swerve.  Shakspeare. 

There  is  a  protection  very  just  which  princes  owe 
to  their  servants,  when,  in  obedience  to  their  just 
commands,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  trusts,  they  swerve  from  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law.  Clarendon. 

Till  then  his  majesty  had  not  in  the  least  swerved 
from  that  act  of  parliament.  Clarendon. 

Annihilation  in  the  course  of  nature,  defect  and 
swerving  in  the  creature,  would  immediately  follow. 

Hakewill. 

Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve.    Milton. 

Many  who.  through  the  contagion  of  ill  example, 
swerve  exceedingly  from  the  rules  of  their  holy  faith, 
yet  would  upon  such  an  extraordinary  warning  be 
brought  to  comply  with  them.  Jltterbury. 

3.  To  ply;  to  bend. 
Now  their  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battle  swerved 

With  many  an  inroad  gor'd.  Milton. 

4.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]  To  climb 
on  a  narrow  body. 

Ten  wildings  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear, 
Upon  the  topmast  branch:  the  tree  was  high, 
Yet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  I  stoerv'd. 

Dryden. 

She  fled,  returning  by  the  way  she  went, 
And  swerv'd  along  her  bow  with  swift  ascent. 

Dryden. 
SWIFT,  swift,  adj.  [rpipc,  Saxon.] 
1.  Moving  far  in  a  short  time;  quick;  fleet; 
speedy;  nimble;  rapid. 

Thou  art  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompence  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Shakspeare, 

Yet  are  these  feet,   whose  strengthless  stay  is 
numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 
Sici/Mvinged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave.      Shaksp. 
Men  of  war,  whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of 
hons,  and  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains. 

We  imitate  and  practise  to  make  swifter  motions 
than  any  out  of  other  muskets.  Bacon. 

To  him  with  swift  ascent  he  up  return'd.  Milton 

I  bings  that  move  so  stvift  as  not  to  affect  the 
senses  distinctly  with  several  distinguishable  dis- 
tances of  their  motion,  and  so  cause  not  any  train  of 
.  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  not  perceived  to  move.  Locke. 

It  preserves  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  incales- 
cency  which  they,  being  solid  bodies,  would  con- 
tract from  any  swift  motion .  Bay. 


Thy  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 
As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly; 
So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud, 
Than  all  thestci/t-finn'd  racers  of  the  flood.  Dorset- 

Clouded  in  a  deep  abyss  of  light, 
While  present,  too  severe  for  human  si^lit, 
Nor  staying  longer  than  one  swi/Mving'd  night. 

Prior. 

Mantiger  made  a  circle  round  the  chamber,  and 

the  sipi/t-footed  martin  pursued  him.       Jirbuthnot. 

There  too  my  son, — ah  once  my  blest  delight, 
Once  swift  of  foot,  and  terrible  in  fight.  Pope. 

Swift  they  descend,  with  wing  to  wing  conjoin'd, 
Stretch  their  broad  plumes,  and  float  upon  the  wind. 

Pope. 
2.  Ready;  prompt. 

Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak. 

Janies. 
To  mischief  swift.  Milton. 

Swift,  swift,  n.s  The  current  of  a  stream. 
He  can  live  in  the  strongest  swifts  of  the  water. 

Walton. 
Swift,  swift,  n.  s.  [from  the  quickness  of 
its  flight;  afius.]  A  bird  like  a  swallow; 
a  martin. 

Swifts  and  swallows  have  remarkably  short  legs, 
and  their  toes  grasp  any  thing  very  strongly- 

Derham. 
Swi'ftly,    swift'le.    adv      [from    swift.] 
Fleetly;  rapidly;  nimbly;  with  celerity; 
with  velocity. 

These  move  swiftly,  and  at  great  distance;  but 
then  they  require  a  medium  well  disposed,  and  their 
transmission  is  easily  stopped.  Bacon. 

Pleas'd  with  the  passage,  we  slide  swiftly  on, 
And  see  the  dangers  which  we  cannot  shun.   Dryd. 

In  decent  order  they  advance  to  light; 
And  then  too  swiftly  fleet  by  human  sight, 
And  meditate  too  soon  their  everlasting  flight.  Prior. 
Swi'ftness,  swift'nes.  n.   s.  [from  swift.] 
Speed;  nimbleness;  rapidity;  quickness; 
velocity;  celerity. 

Let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected,  and  all  things  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings.    '  Shakspeare. 

We  may  outrun 
By  violent  sioiftness  that  which  we  run  at; 
And  lose  by  overrunning.  Shakspeare. 

Speed  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  fails. 

Milton. 
Exulting,  till  he  finds  their  nobler  sense 
Their  disproportion'd  speed  does  recompense; 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 

Denham. 
Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind, 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  our  sense  behind. 

Dryden. 
To  Swig,  swig.  v.  n.  [swiga,  Islandick.j 

To  drink  by  large  draughts. 
To  SWILL,  swill,  v,  a.  [ppilgan,  Sax.] 
1.  To  drink  luxuriously  and  grossly. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 
That  spoil'd  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines, 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash;  and  makes  his 

trough 
In  your  embowell'd  bosoms.  Shakspeare. 

The  most  common  of  these  causes  are  an  heredi- 
tary disposition,  and  swilling  down  great  quantities 
of  cold  liquors.  Jirbuthnot. 

Such  is  the  poet,  fresh  in  pay, 
The  third  night's  profit  of  his  play; 
His  morning  draughts  till  noon  can  swill, 
Among  his  brethren  of  the  quill.  Swift. 

2.  To  wash;  to  drench, 

As  fearfully  asdotb  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.     Shaksp. 

v\  ith  that  a  German  oft  has  swill'd  his  throat, 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestow'4 
The  generous  rummer.  PhiHps 
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3.  To  inebriate;  to  swell  with  plenitude. 
I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swiWd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton. 

He  drinks  a  swilling  draught;  and,  lin'd  within, 
Will  supple  in  the  bath  his  outward  skin.    Dryden. 

Swill,  swill,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Drink 
luxuriously  poured  down. 
Give  swine  such  swill  as  you  have.      Mortimer. 
Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  the  talk 
Reels  fast  from  theme  to  theme.  Thomson. 

Swi'ller,  swil'liir.98  n.  s.  [from  swill.]  A 
luxurious  drinker. 

To  SWIM,  swim.  -v.  n.  preterit  swam, 
sworn,  or  swu?n.  [ppimman,  Sax.  swem- 
men,  Dutch.J 

1.  To  float  on  the  water;  not  to  sink. 

I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola. 

Shakspeare 

We  have  ships  and  boats  for  going  under  water, 
and  brooking  of  seas;  also  swimming-girdles  and 
supporters.  Bacon. 

2.  To  move  progressively  in  the  water  by 
the  motion  of  the  limbs. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  ventur'd, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth.  Shakspeare. 

The  soldiers  counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners,  lest 
any  of  them  should  swim  out  and  escape.         Jicts. 

The  rest  driven  into  the  lake,  were  seeking  to 
save  their  lives  by  swimming;  they  were  slain  in 
coming  to  land  by  the  Spanish  horsemen,  or  else  in 
their  swimming  shot  by  the  harquebusiers.  Knolles. 

Animals  swim  in  the  same  manner  as  they  go, 
and  need  no  other  way  of  motion  for  natation  in  the 
water,  than  for  progression  upon  the  land.    Brown. 

The  frighted  wolf  now  swims  among  the  sheep, 
The  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep: 
The  stag  swims  faster  than  he  ran  before.   Dryden. 

Blue  Triton  gave  the  signal  from  the  shore, 
The  ready  Nereids  heard,  and  sioam  before 
To  smooth  the  seas.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  by  the  stream. 

With  tenders  of  our  protection  of  them  from  the 
fury  of  those  who  would  soon  drown  them,  if  they 
refused  to  swim  down  the  popular  stream  with  them. 

King  Charles. 

I  sworn  with  the  tide,  and  the  water  under  me 
was  buoyant.  Dryden 

4.  To  glide  along  with  a  smooth  or  dizzy 
motion. 

She  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait 
Following,  her  womb  then  rich  with  my  young 

squire, 
Would  imitate.  Shakspeare. 

A  hovering  mist  came  swimming  o'er  his  sight, 
And  seal'd  his  eyes  in  everlasting  night.     Dryden. 

My  slack  hand  dropt,  and  all  the  idle  pomp, 
Priests,  altars,  victims  swam  before  my  sight! 

Smith. 
The  fainting  soul  stood  ready  wing'd  for  flight, 
And  o'er  his  eye-balls  sioum  the  shades  of  night. 

Pope. 

5.  To  be  dizzy;  to  be  vertiginous. 

I  am  taken  with  a  grievous  sioimming  in  my  head, 
»nd  such  a  mist  before  my  eyes,  that  I  can  neither 
hear  nor  see.  Dryden. 

6.  To  be  floated. 

When  the  heavens  were  filled  with  clouds,  when 
the  earth  swims  in  rain,  and  all  nature  wears  a 
lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw  myself  from  these 
uncomfortable  scenes  into  the  visionary  worlds  of 
art.  Spectator. 

Sudden  the  ditches  swell,  the  meadows  sivim. 

Thomson. 

7.  To  have  abundance  of  any  quality;  to 
flow  in  any  thing. 


They  now  swim  in  joy, 
Ere  long  to  swim  at  large,  and  laugh;  for  which 
The  world  a  world  of  tears  must  weep.        Milton. 
To  Swim,  swim.  v.  a.    To  pass  by  swim- 
ming. 

Sometimes  he  thought  to  swim  (he  stormy  main, 
By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain. 

Dryden. 
Swim,  swim.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]   The 
bladder  of  fishes  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported in  the  water. 

The  braces  have  the  nature  and  use  of  tendons, 
in  contracting  the  swim,  and  thereby  transfusing 
the  air  out  of  one  bladder  into  another,  or  discharg- 
ing it  from  them  both.  Grew. 
Swi'mmer,  swim'mur.98  n.  s.[from  swim.] 

1 .  One  who  swims. 

Birds  find  ease  in  the  depth  of  the  air,  as  swim- 
mers do  in  a  deep  water.  Bacon. 
Latirostrous  and  flat-billed  birds  being  generally 
swimmers,  the  organ  is  wisely  contrived  for  action. 

Brown. 
Life  is  oft  preserv'd 
By  the  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  illapsc 
Of  accident  disastrous.  Thomson. 

2.  The  swimmer  is  situated  in  the  fore  legs 
of  a  horse,  above  the  knees,  and  upon 
the  inside,  and  almost  upon  the  back 
parts  of  the  hind  legs,  a  little  below  the 
hams:  this  part  is  without  hair,  and  re- 
sembles a  piece  of  hard  dry  horn. 

Farrier's  Diet. 
Swi'mmingly,  swlm'ming-le.  adv.  [from 
swimming.']  Smoothly;  without  obstruc- 
tion. A  low  word. 

John  got  on  the  battlements,  and  called  to  Nick, 
I  hope  the  cause  goes  on  swimmingly.     Jlrbuthnot. 

SWINE, swine,  n.  s.  [ppm,  Saxon;  swyn, 
Dutch.  It  is  probably  the  plural  of 
some  old  word,  and  is  now  the  same  in 
both  numbers.]  A  hog;  a  pig.  A  crea- 
ture remarkable  for  stupidity  and  nas- 

tiness. 
O  monstrous  beast!  how  like  a  swine  he  lies! 

Shakspeare 
He  will  be  swine  drunk;  and  in  his  sleep  he  does 
little  harm,  save  to  his  bedcloaths.         Shakspeare. 
Now  1  fat  his  swine,  for  others  cheere.  Chapman. 
Who  knows  not  Circe, 
The  daughter  of  the  sun?  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine.  Milton. 
Had  the  upper  part,  to  the  middle,  been  of  human 
shape,  and  all  below  swine,  had  it  been  murder  to 
destroy  it?  Locke. 

How  instinct  varies  in  the  grov'ling  swine, 
Compar'd,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine! 

Pope. 

Swi'nebread,  swine'bred.  n.  s.  \_cyclami- 

nus.]  A  kind  of  plant;  truffles.  Bailey. 

Swi'neorass,   swine'gras.  n.  s.  [centino- 

dir,  Latin.]  An  herb. 

Swi'neherd,  swine'herd.616   n.  s.    [ppin 

and  hypb,  Saxon.]    A  keeper  of  hogs. 

There  swineherd,  that  keepeth  the  hog.     Tusser. 

The  whole  interview  between  Ulysses  apd  Eu- 

mcus  has  fallen  into  ridicule:  Eumeus  has  been 

judged  to  be  of  the  same  rank  and  condition  with 

our  modern  swineherds.  Broome. 

Swi'nepive,      swine'pipe.    n.  s    [jurdus 
iliacus.]  A  bird  of  the  thrush  kind. 

B alley. 
To    Swing,    swing.410    -v.  n.    [ppingan, 

Saxon.] 
1.  To  wave  to  and  fro  hanging  loosely. 
I  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  swing  faster,  or  con- 


tinue swinging  longer  in  our  receiver,  in  case  of 
exsuction  of  the  air,  than  otherwise.  Boyle. 

If  the  coach  swung  but  the  least  to  one  side,  she 
useil  to  shriek  so  loud,  that  all  concluded  she  was 
overturned.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Jack  hath  hanged  himself:  let  us  go  see  how  he 
swings.  Jlrbuthnot. 

When  the  swinging  signs  your  ears  offend 
With  creaking  noise,  then  rainy  floods  impend.  Gay. 
2.  To  fly  backward  and  forward  on  a  rope. 
To  Swing,   swing,  v.  a.  preterit  swang, 
swung. 

1.  To  make  to  play  loosely  on  a  string. 

2.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air. 

His  sword  prepar'd, 
He  swang  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. 

Shakspeare. 
Take  bottles  and  s%cing  them:  fill  not  the  bottles 
full,  but  leave  some  air,  else  the  liquor  cannot  play 
nor  flower.  Bacon. 

Swinging  a  red-hot  iron  about,  or  fastening  it 
unto  a  wheel  under  that  motion,  it  will  sooner  grow 
cold.  Brown. 

Swing  thee  in  the  air,  then  dash  thee  down, 
To  th'  hazard  of  thy  brains  and  shatter'd  sides. 

Milton. 

3.  To  wave  loosely. 

If  one  approach  to  dare  his  force, 
He  swings  his  tail,  and  swiftly  turns  him  round. 

Dryden. 
Swing,  swing,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Motion  of  any  thing  hanging  loosely. 

In  casting  of  any  thing,  the  arms,  to  make  a 
greater  string-,  are  first  cast  backward.  Bacon. 

Men  use  a  pendulum,  as  a  more  steady  and  re- 
gular motion  than  that  of  the  earth;  yet  if  any  one 
should  ask  how  he  certainly  knows  that  the  two  suc- 
cessive swings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  satisfy  him.  Locke. 

2.  A  line  on  which  any  thing  hangs  loose. 

3.  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  put  in 
motion. 

The  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing-  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine. 

Shakspeare. 

In  this  encyclopaedia,  and  round  of  knowledge, 
like  the  great  wheels  of  heaven,  we're  to  observe 
two  circles,  that,  while  we  are  daily  carried  about, 
and  whirled  on  by  the  swing  and  rapt  of  the  one, 
we  may  maintain  a  natural  and  proper  course  in  the 
sober  wheel  of  the  other.  Brown 

The  descending  of  the  earth  to  this  orbit  is  not 
upon  that  mechanical  account  Cartesius  pretends, 
namely,  the  strong  swing  of  the  more  solid  globuli 
that  overflow  it.  More 

4.  Course;  unrestrained  liberty;  abandon- 
ment to  any  motive. 

Facts  unjust 
Commit,  even  to  the  full  swing  of  his  lust.  C/iapm- 

Take  thy  swing; 
For  not  to  take,  is  but  the  self-same  thing.  Dryden. 
These  exuberant  productions  only  excited  and 
fomented  his  lusts;  so  that  his  whole  time  lay  upon 
his  hands,  and  gave  him  leisure  to  contrive,  and 
with  full  swing  pursue  his  follies.  Woodward. 

Let  them  all  take  their  swing- 
To  pillage  the  king, 
And  get  a  blue  ribband  instead  of  a  string.    Swift. 

5.  Unrestrained  tendency. 

Where  the  swing  goeth,  there  follow,  fawn,  flat- 
ter, laugh,  and  lie  lustily  at  other  men's  liking. ' 

Jischam. 

Those  that  are  so  persuaded,  desire  to  be  wise  in 
a  way  that  will  gratify  their  appetites,  and  so  give 
up  themselves  to  the  swing- of  their  unbounded  pro- 


pensions. 


Glanville. 


Were  it  not  for  these,  civil  government  were  not 
able  to  stand  before  the  prevailing  swing  of  corrupt 
nature,  which  would  know  no  honesty  but  advantage. 

South. 

To   SWINGE,  swlnje.   v.  a.   [ppinsan, 


SWI 


s  wo 


s  wo 


Saxon.    The  g  in  this  word,  and  all  its 
derivatives,  sounds  as  in  gem,  giant.] 

1.  To  wnip;  to  bastinade;   to  punish. 

Sir,  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed:  I  tliank  you,  you 
swing'd  me  for  my  love,  whicb  makes  me  the  bold- 
er to  chide  you  for  yours.  Shaksptare. 

This  very  rev'rcnd  letcher,  quite  worn  out 
With  rheumatisms,  and  crippled  with  his  gout, 
Forgets  what  he  in  youthful  times  has  done, 
And  swinges  !ii^  own  vice*  in  his  son     Dryden,  jun. 

The  primer  brougut  along  with  him  a  bundle  of 
those  papers,  whicn,  in  the  phrase  of  the  whig-cof- 
fee houses,  have  swinged  off  the  Examiner,  Swift 

2.  To  move  as  a  lash.   Not  in  use. 

He,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail.  Milton. 

Swinge,  swinje.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  sway;  a  sweep  of  any  thing  in  mo- 
tion.  Not  in  use. 

The  shallow  water  doth  her  force  infringe, 
And  renders  vam  her  tail's  impetuous  swinge. 

Waller. 
Swi'ngebuckler,    swinje'buk-lur.  n.  s. 
\_swinge  and  buckler. ]    A  buily;  a  man 
who  pretends  to  feats  of  arms. 

You  had  not  four  such  swingebucklers  in  all  the 
inns  of  court  again.  Shakspeare. 

Swi'nger,  swing'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  swing.] 
He  who  swings;  a  hurler. 

Swi'nging,  swinging.  adj. [from  swinge.] 
Great;  huge.   A  low  word. 

The  countryman  seeing  the  lion  disarmed,  with  a 
swinging  cudgel  broke  off  the  match.     VEstrange. 
A  good  swinging  sum  of  John's  readiest  cash  went 
towards  building  of  Hocus's  country  house. 

Jirbuthnot. 
Swi'ngingly,    swin'jing-le.   adv.  [from 
swinging,  or  swinge.]    Vastly;  greatly. 
Henceforward  he'll  print  neither  pamphlets  nor 
linen, 
And,  if  swearing  can  do't,    shall  be  swingingty 
maul'd.  Swift 

To  Swi'ngle,  swing'gl.  v.  n.  [from 
awing.] 

1.  To  dangle;  to  wave  hanging. 

2.  To  swing  in  pleasure. 

Swi'nish,  swi'nish.  adj.  [from  swine.] 
Befitting  swine;  resembling  swine; 
gross;  brutal. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition.  Shakspeare. 

Swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  heav'n  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast; 
But,  with  besotted  base  ingratitude, 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.  Milton. 

To  Swink,  swink.  v.  n.  [ppincan,  Saxon.] 
To  laoour;  to  toil;  to  drudge.  Ooso.ete. 

Riches,  renown,  and  principality, 
For  which  men  swink  and  sweat  incessantly. 

Spenser. 
For  they  do  swinfc  and  sweat  to  feed  the  other, 
Who  live  like  lords  of  that  which  they  do  gather. 

Spenser. 
To  Swink,   swink-  v.  a.  To  overlabour. 
Obsolete. 

The  labour'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came, 
And  the  swink'd  hedger  at  his  supper  sat.    Milton. 
Swink,  swink    n.  s.  [ppinc,  Saxon.J  La- 
bour; toil;  drudgery.  Obsolete. 

Ah,  Piers,  been  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to  think 
How  great  sport  they  gaynen  with  little  swinke? 

Spenser. 
Thou'g  but  a  lazy  loord, 
And  rekes  much  of  thy  swinke-  Spenser. 

Switch,  swush.  n.  s.  A  small  flexible 
twig. 
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Fetch  me  a  dozen  crabtree  stares,  and  strong 
ones;  these  are  but  switches.  Shukspeure. 

When  a  circle  'bout  the  wrist 
Is  made  by  beadle  exorcist, 

The  body  feels  the  spur  and  switch.  Hudibras. 

Mauritania,  on  the  fifth  medal,  leads  a  horse  with 
something  like  a  thread;  in  her  other  hand  she 
holds  a  switch.  Mdison. 

To  Switch,  switsh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 
To  lash;  to  jerk. 

Lay  thy  bridle's  weight 
Most  of  thy  left  side;  thy  right  horse  then  switching, 

all  thy  throat 

Spent  in  encouragements  give  him;  and  all  the  reign 

let  float.  Chapman. 

Swi'vkl,  swiv'v'J.102n.«.  Something  hxed 

in  another  body  so  as  to  turn  round  in  it. 

Swo'bber,  swob'bur.   n.  s.  [See  Swab- 

bek.] 

1.  A  sweeper  of  the  deck. 

Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid, 
On  a  brown  george  with  lousy  swobbers  fed.    Dryd. 

2.  Four  privileged  can's  that  are  only  in- 
cidentally used  in  betting  at  the  game 
of  whist. 

The  clergyman  used  to  play  at  whist  and  swobbers: 
playing  now  and  then  a  sober  game  at  whist  for 
pastime,  it  might  be  pardoned;  but  he  could  not  di- 
gest those  wicked  swobbers.  Swift. 
Swo'llen,  >  gw6      103  C     The  participle 
Swoln,      5  '                 C  passive  of  swell. 
Unto  his  aid  she  hastily  did  draw 
Her  dreadful  beast,  who  swoln,  with  blood  of  late, 
Came  ramping  forth  with  proud  presumptuous  gait. 

Spenser. 
When  thus  the  gather'd  storms  of  wretched  love 
In  my  swoln  bosom  with  long  war  had  strove, 
At  length  they  broke  their  bounds;  at  length  their 

force 
Bore  down  whatever  met  its  stronger  course; 
Laid  all  the  civil  bonds  of  manhood  waste, 
And  scatter'd  ruin  as  the  torrent  past.  Prim . 

W  hereas  at  first  we  had  only  three  of  these 
principles,  their  number  is  already  swoln  to  five. 

Baker. 
Swom,  sworn.  The  preterit  of  swim. 
To  Swoon,  swddn.  v.  n.  [appunan,  Sax.] 
To  suffer  a  suspension  ot    thought   and 

sensation;  to  iaint. 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive.  Shakspeare. 

If  thou  stand'st  not  i'  th'  state  of  hanging,  or  of 
some  death  more  long  in  spectatorship,  and  crueller 
in  suffering,  behold  now  presently,  and  swoon  for 
what's  to  come  upon  thee.  Shakspeare. 

We  see  the  great  and  sudden  effect  of  smells  in 
fetching  men  again,  when  they  sieoon.  bacon. 

The  most  in  years  sicoon'rf  first  away  for  pain; 
Then,  scarce  recover'd.  spoke.  Dryden. 

The  woman  finds  it  all  a  trick, 
Thai  he  could  swoon  when  she  was  sick; 
And  knows  thai  in  that  grief  he  reckon 'd 
On  black-eyed  Susan  for  his  second  Prior. 

There  appeared  such  an  ecstacy  in  his  action, 

that  he  seemed  ready  to  sicoo?»  away  in  the  surprize 

ofjoy.  Tatter 

Swoon,  sw66n.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     A 

lipothymy;  a  fainting  fit. 
To   Swoop,   svv66p.p-06  v.  a.  [I    suppose 
formed  from  the  sound.] 

1.  To  seize  by  falling  at  once  as  a  hawk 
upon  his  prey. 

A  fowl  in  Madagascar,  called  a  ruck,  the  fea- 
thers of  whose  wings  are  twelve  paces,  can  with  as 
much  ease  swoop  up  an  elephant  as  our  kites  do  a 
mouse.  Wilkins. 

This  mould'ring  piecemeal  in  your  hands  did  fall, 
And  now  at  last  you  came  to  swoop  it  all.    Dryden. 

2.  To  prey  upon;  to  catch  up. 

5n 


The  physician  looks  with  another  eye  on  the  me- 
dicinal herb  than  the  grazing  ox,  which  swoops  it  in 
with  the  common  grass.  Gtanville. 

3.  To  pass  with  violence.  Not  used. 

The  nine-ston'd  trophy  thus  whilst  she  doth  en- 
tertain, 
Proud  Tamer  swoops  along  with  such  a  lusty  train, 
As  fits  so  brave  a  flood.  iJrayton. 

Swoop,  sw66p.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Fall 
of  a  bird  of  prey  upon  his  quarry. 

All  my  pretty  ones? 
Did  you  say  all?  What  all'  0  hellkite!  all? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  sivoop?  Shakspeare. 

The  eagle  fell  into  the  fox's  quarters,  and  car- 
ried away  a  whole  litter  ol  cubs  at  a  swoop 

V  Estrange. 

To  Swop,  swop.  d.  a.  [Of  uncertain  de- 
rivation.] To  change;  to  exchange  one 
thing  for  another.    A  low  word. 

When  1  drove  a  thrust  home,  he  pui  it  by, 
And  cried,  as  in  derision,  spare  the  stripling; 
Oh  that  insulting  word!    I  would  have  sicopp'd 
Youth  for  old  age,  and  all  my  life  behind, 
To  have  been  then  a  momentary  man.        Dryden. 

SWORD,  sord*78  n.  s.  [ppecjib,  Saxon; 

sweerd,  Dutch.] 
\ .  A   weapon   used  either  in  cutting  or 

thrusting;  the  usual  weapon  of  fights 

hand  to  hand. 

Old  unhappy  traitor,  the  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Each  man  look  his  sword,  and  slew  all  the  males. 

Genesis. 
But  the  sicord 
Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
Was  giv'u  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  lhat  edge:  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer:  nor  stay'd, 
But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  ent'ring  shar'd 
All  his  right  side:  then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 
And  writh'd  him  to  and  fro  convolv'd;  so  sore 
The  griding  stcord  with  discontinuous  wound 
Pass'd  through  him.  Milton. 

2.  Destruction  by  war:  as  fire  and  sword. 

The  sword  without,  and  terrour  within.       Dent. 

3.  Vengeance  of  justice. 

Justice  to  merit  does  weak  aid  afford, 
She  quits  the  balance,  and  resigns  the  sword. 

Dryden. 

4.  F.mblem  of  authority. 
This  I,  her  sword-bearer,  do  carry, 

For  civil  deed  and  military.  Hudibras. 

Swo'kded,  sord'ed.  adj.  [from  sword.] 
Girt  with  a  sword. 

The  swoided  seraphim 
Are  seen  in  glitt'ring  ranks  with  wings  display'd. 

Mill  on. 

Swo'rder,  sord'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  sword.'] 
A  cut-throat;  a  soldier.   In  contempt. 

A  Roman  sxoorder  and  banditto  slave 
Murther'd  sweet  Tully.  Shakspeare. 

Caesar  will 

Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  th'  shew 
Against  a  sworder.  Shakspeare. 

Swo'rdfish,  sord'fish.  n.  s.  [jri/i/iias.]  A 
fish  with  a  long  sharp  bone  issuing  from 
his  head. 

A  swordfish  small  him  from  the  rest  did  sunder, 
That  in  his  throat  him  pricking  softly  under, 
His  wide  abyss  him  forced  forth  to  spew.    Spenser. 

Malphigi  observed  the  middle  of  (be  optick  nerve 
of  the  strnuijjsh  to  be  a  large  membrane,  folded, 
according  to  its  length,  in  many  doubles,  like  a  fan. 

Dtrham . 
Our  little  fleet  wa9  now  engag'd  so  far, 
That  like  the  swordfish  in  the  whale  they  fought; 
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The  combat  only  seem'd  a  civil  war, 
Till  through  their  bowels  we  our  passage  wrought. 

Dryden. 

Swo'rdgkass,  sord'gras.  n.  s.  [gladiolus.] 

A  kind  of  sedge;  glader.       Ainsworth. 

Swo'rdknot,  sord'not.  n.  s.  [sword  and 
knot.']     Riband  tied  to  the  hilt  of  the 
sword. 
Wigs   with   wigs,  swordknots  with   swordknots 
strive, 
Beaus  banish  beaus,and  coaches  coaches  drive.  Pope. 
Swo'rdlaw,  sord'law.  n.  s.  Violence;  the 
law  by  which  all  is  yielded  to  the  strong- 
er. 

So  violence 
Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  swordlaw, 
Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 

Milton. 
Swo'rdman,  sord'man.  n.  s.  [sword  and 
man.]  Soldier;  fighting  man. 

Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy 
swordmen.  Shakspeare. 

At  Lecca's  house, 
Among  your  swordmen,  where  so  many  associates 
Both  of  thy  mischief  and  thy  madness  met. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Essex  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army, 

the  darling  of  the  swordmen.  Clarendon. 

Swo'rdplayer,  sord'pla-iir.  n.  s.  [sword 
and  filay.]  Gladiator;  fencer;  one  who 
exhibits  in  jiublick  his  skill  at  the  wea- 
pons by  fighting  prizes. 

These  they  called  swordplayers,  and  this  specta- 
cle a  swordfight.  Hakewill. 

Swore,  swore.  The  preterit  of  swear. 
How  soon  unsay 
What  feign'd  submission  siuore.  Milton. 

Sworn,  sworn.  The  participle  passive  of 
swear. 

What  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  I'll  be  sworn  'tis  true.  Shakspeare. 

I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  necessity;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.  Shakspeare. 

They  that  are  mad  against  me,  are  stvorn  against 
me.  Psalms. 

He  refused  not  the  civil  offer  of  a  Pharisee, 
though  his  sworn  enemy,  and  would  eat  at  the  table 
of  those  who  sought  his  ruin.  Calamy. 

To  shelter  innocence, 
The  nation  all  elects  some  patron  knight, 
Sivorn  to  be  true  to  love,  and  slave  to  fame, 
And  many  a  valiant  chief  enrols  his  name. 

Granville. 
Swum,  swfim.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
swim. 

Air,  water,  earth, 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was 

walk'd 
Prequent.  Milton. 

Swung,  swing.410     The   pret.  and  part, 
pass,  of  swing. 

Her  hand  within  her  hair  she  wound, 
Swung  her  to  earth,  and  dragg'd  heron  the  ground, 

Mdison. 
Syb,  sib.  adj.  [properly  sib,  pb,  Saxon.] 
Related  by  blood.    The  Scotish  d>alect 
still  retains  it. 

If  what  my  grandsire  to  me  said,  be  true, 
Siker  I  am  very  syb  to  you.  Spenser. 

Sy'oamine,  sik'a-mine.    >       n.  s.  A  tree. 
Sy'camore,  sik'a-more.  5  The  sycamore 
of  scripture  is  not  the  same  with  ours. 

Sycamore  is  our  acer  majus,  one  of  the  kinds  of 

maples:  it  is  a  quick  grower.  Mortimer. 

If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye 

might  say  unto  this  sycamine  tree,  Be  tbou  plucked 

up,  and  it  should  obey  you.  Luke. 


I  was  no  prophet,  but  an  herdman,  and  a  gather- 
er of  sycamore  fruit.  Jimos 
Go  to  yonder  sycamore-tree,  and  hide  your  bottle 
of  drink  under  its  hollow  root.                     Wotton. 

Sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  over  head. 

Dryden. 
SY'COPHANT,  sik'6-fant.  n.s.  [<rvxo<p«v- 
Tjj«;  sycofihanta,  Latin.]  A  talebearer;  a 
makebate;  a  malicious  parasite. 

Accusing  sycophants  of  all  men,  did  best  sort  to 
his  nature ;  but  therefore  not  seeming  sycophants, 
because  of  no  evil  they  said,  they  could  bring  any 
new  or  doubtful  thing  unto  him,  but  such  as  already 
he  had  been  apt  to  determine;  so  as  tbey  came  but 
as  proofs  of  his  wisdom,  fearful  and  more  secure, 
while  the  fear  he  had  figured  in  his  mind  had  any 
possibility  of  event.  Sidney. 

Men  know  themselves  void  of  those  qualities 
which  the  imprudent  sycophant,  at  the  same  time, 
both  ascribes  to  them,  and  in  his  sleeve  laughs  at 
them  for  believing.  South. 

To  Sy'cophant,  sik'6-fant.  v.  n.  [<rvx.o<pctv- 
riw;  from  the  noun.]  To  play  the  syco- 
phant. A  low  bad  word. 

His  sycophanting  arts  being  detected,  that  game 
is  not  to  be  played  the  second  time;  whereas  a 
man  of  clear  reputation,  though  his  barque  be  split, 
has  something  left  towards  setting  up  again. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Sycopha'ntick,  sik-6-fa.n'tik.  adj.  [from 

syco/ihant.]  Talebearing;  mischievously 

officious. 

To   Sycopha'ntise,    sik-6-fan'tize.  v.   n. 

[<rv>copxvTnto<;;  from  sycophant.]  To  play 

the  talebearer.  Diet. 

Sylla'bical,  sil-lab'e-kal.  )  adj.  [syllabi- 

Sylla'bick,  sil-lab'ik.609     5  Quei  French; 

from  syllable.]     Relating  to  syllables; 

consisting  of  syllables. 

Sylla'bically,  sil-lab'e-kal-e.  adv.  [from 

syllabical.]    In  a  syllabical  manner. 
SY'LLABLE,  sil'la-bl.406  n.  s.  [<r^A*/3«; 
syllabe,  French.] 

1.  As  much  of  a  word  as  is  uttered  by 
the  help  of  one  vowel,  or  one  articula- 
tion. 

I  heard 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

Shakspeare. 
There  is  that  property  in  all  letters,  of  aptuess  to 
be  conjoined  in  syllables  and  words,  through  the 
voluble  motions  of  the  organs  from  one  stop  or  figure 
to  another,  that  they  modify  and  discriminate  the 
voice  without  appearing  to  discontinue  it.     Holder. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  concise. 

Abraham,  Job,  and  the  rest  that  lived  before  any 
syllable  of  the  law  of  God  was  written,  did  they  not 
sin  as  much  as  we  do  in  every  action  not  command- 
ed? Hooker. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Shakspeare 

He  hath  told  so  many  melancholy  stories,  with- 
out one  syllable  of  truth,  that  he  hath  blunted  the 
edge  of  my  fears.  Sicift. 

To  Sy'llable,  sll'la-bl.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  utter;  to  pronounce;  to  ar- 
ticulate. Not  in  use. 

Airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores,  and  desart  wildernesses. 

Milton. 
Sy'llabub,  sil'la-bub.  n.  s.  [rightly  Sil- 
labub, which  see.]  Milk  and  acids. 

No  syllabubs  made  at  the  milking  pail, 
But  what  are  compos'd  of  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

Beaumont. 


Two  lines  would  express  all  they  say  in  <w© 
pages:  'tis  nothing  but  whipt  syllabub  and  froth, 
without  solidity.  Felton. 

Sy'llabus,  sil'la-bus.  n.  s.  [c-«ma*£<js.]  An 
abstract;  a  compendium  containing  the 
heads  of  a  discourse. 

SY'LLOGISM,  sil'16-jizm.  n.  s.  [<rvx\t>- 
yio-^oi;  syllogisme,  French.]  An  argu- 
ment composed  of  three  propositions: 
as,  every  man  thinks;  Peter  is  a  man, 
there/ore  Peter  thinks. 

A  piece  of  rhetorick  is  a  sufficient  argument  of 
logick,  an  apologue  of  iEsop  beyond  a  syllogism  in 
Barbara.  Brown. 

What  a  miraculous  thing  should  we  count  it,  if 
the  flint  and  the  steel,  instead  of  a  few  sparks, 
should  chance  to  knock  out  definitions  and  syllo- 
gisms! Bentley. 

Syllogi'stical,  sil-16-jis'te-kal.  }        adj. 
Syllogi'stick,  sil-16-jis'tik.609     £     [ervX- 
XoyiriKos;  from  syllogism.]  Relating  to 
a  syllogism;  consisting  of  a  syllogism. 

Though  we  suppose  subject  and  predicate,  and 
copula,  and  propositions  and  syllogistical  connexions 
in  their  reasoning,  there  is  no  such  matter;  but  the 
intire  business  is  at  the  same  moment  present  with 
them,  without  deducing  one  thing  from  another. 

Hale. 
Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be  com- 
plex, yet  where  the  composition  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment is  thus  plain,  simple,  and  regular,  it  is  pro- 
perly called  a  simple  syllogism,  since  the  complex- 
ion does  not  belong  to  the  syllogistick  form  of  it. 

Watts. 
Syllogi'stically,  sil-16-jis'te-kal-e.  adv. 
[from  syllogistical.]  In  the  form  of  a  syl- 
logism. 

A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove 
syllogistically;  so  that  syllogism  comes  after  know- 
ledge, when  a  man  has  no  need  of  it.  Locke. 
To  Sy'llogize,   sil'lo-jize.  v.  n.  [syllogi- 
zer,  French;  c-vMoytgeti.]  To  reason  by 
syllogism. 
Logick  is,  in  effect,  an  art  of  syllogising.  Baker. 
Men  have  endeavoured  to  transform  logick  into 
a  kind  of  mechanism,  and  to  teach  boys  to  syllogize, 
or  frame  arguments  and  refute  them,  without  real 
knowledge.  Watts. 
Sy'lvan,   sil'van.88  adj.   [better    silvan.] 
Woody;  shady;  relating  to  woods. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene!  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend, 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view  Milton. 

Eternal  greens  the  mossy  margin  grace, 
Watch'd  by  the  sylvan  genius  of  the  place.     Pope. 

Sy'lvan,  sil'van.  n.  s.  [sylvain,  French.] 
A  wood-god,  or  satyr;  perhaps  some- 
times a  rustick. 

Her  private  orchards,  wall'd  on  cv'ry  side, 
To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  deny'd.  Pope. 

SY'MBOL,  sim'bil.168  n.  s.  [symbole,  Fr. 
c-t/ftCoAov;  symbolum,  Latin.] 

1.  Ati  abstract;  a  compendium;  a  compre- 
hensive form. 

Beginning  with  the  symbol  of  our  faith,  upon  that 
the  author  of  the  gloss  enquires  into  the  nature  of 
faith.  Baker. 

2.  A  type;  that  which  comprehends  in  its 
figure  a  representation  of  something 
else. 

Salt,  as  incorruptible,  was  the  symbol  of  friend- 
ship; which,  if  it  casually  fell,  was  accounted  omi- 
nous, and  their  amity  of  no  duration.  Brown. 

Words  are  the  signs  and  symbols  of  things;  and 
as,  in  accounts,  ciphers  and  figures  pass  for  real 
sums,  so  words  and  names  pass  for  things  them- 
selves. South 
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The  heathens  made  choice  of  these  lights  as  apt 
symbols  of  eternity,  because,  contrary  to  all  sublu- 
nary beings,  though  they  seem  to  perish  every  night, 
they  renew  themselves  every  morning.  Jiddison. 
Symbolical,  sim-bol'e-kal.609  adj.  [sy?n- 
bolique,  French:  a-v/^/io^iKoi;  from  sym- 
bol.^ Representative;  typical;  express- 
ing by  signs;  comprehending  something 
more  than  itself. 

By  this  encroachment  idolatry  first  crept  in,  men 
converting  the  symbolical  use  of  idols  into  their  proper 
worship,  and  receiving  the  representation  of  things 
unto  them  as  the  substance  and  thing  itself   Brown. 
The  sacrament  is  a  representation  of  Christ's 
death,  by  such  symbolical  actions  as  himself  ap- 
pointed. Taylvr. 
Symbolically,      sim-b61'e-kal-e.      adv. 
[from  symbolical.^  Typically;  by  repre- 
sentation. 

This  distinction  of  animals  was  bieroglyphical, 
in  the  inward  sense  implying  an  abstinence  from 
certain  vices,  symbolically  intimated  from  tbe  na- 
ture of  those  animals.  Brown. 
It  symbolically  teaches  our  duty,  and  promotes 
charity  by  a  real  signature,  and  a  sensible  sermon. 

Taylor. 
Symboliza'tion,  sim-bol-le-za'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  symbolize.~\  The  act  of  symboliz- 
ing; representation;  resemblance. 

The  hieroglyphical  symbols  of  scripture,  excel- 
lently intended  in  the  species  of  things  sacrificed 
in  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  are  oftentimes  racked 
beyond  their  symbolizations.  Brown. 

To  Symboli'ze,  sim'bo-lize.1410  v.  n.  [sym- 
boliser,  Fr.  from  symbol. J  To  have 
something  in  common  with  another  by 
representative  qualities. 

Our  king  finding  himself  to  symbolize  in  many 
things  with  that  king  of  the  Hebrews,  honoured  him 
with  tbe  title  of  this  foundation.  Bacon. 

The  pleasing  of  colour  symbolizeth  with  the  pleas- 
ing of  any  single  tone  to  the  ear;  but  the  pleasing 
of  order  doth  symbolize  with  harmony.  Bacon. 

Aristotle  and  the  schools  have  taught,  that  air 
and  water,  being  symbolizing  elements,  in  the  qua- 
lity of  moisture,  are  easily  transmutable  into  one 
another.  Boyle- 

They  both  symbolize  in  this,  that  they  love  to 
look  upon  themselves  through  multiplying  glasses. 

Howel. 
I  affectedly  symbolized  in  careless  mirth  and  free- 
dom with  the  libertines,  to  circumvent  libertinism. 

More. 

The  soul  is  such,  that  it  strangely  symbolizes  with 

the  thing  it  mightily  desires.  South. 

To    Symboli'ze,    sim'bo-lize.   v.   a.    To 

make  representative  of  something. 

Some  symbolize  the  same  from  the  mystery  of  its 

colours.  Brown- 

Symme'trian,  sim-meYtre-an.  n.  s.  [from 

symmetry.^    One  eminently  studious  of 

proportion. 

His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact 
symtnetrians  would  allow  Sidney. 

Symmetrical,  sim-meYtre-kal.arf/.[from 
symmetry.^  Proportionate;  having  parts 
well  adapted  to  each  other. 
Sy'mmetrist,  sim'vne-trist.  n.  s.  [from 
symmetry. ~\  One  very  studious  or  ob- 
servant of  proportion. 

Some  exact  symmetmts  have  been  blamed  for 
being  too  true.  Wotton. 

SY'MMETRY,  sim'me-tre.  n.  s.  [symme- 
trie,  Fr.  a-w  and  f^cr^et.']  Adaptation  of 
parts  to  each  other;  proportion;  harmo- 
ny; agreement  of  one  part  to  another. 

She  by  whose  lines  proportion  should  be 
Examin'd,  measure  of  all  symmetry; 


Whom  had  that  ancient  seen,  who  thought  souls 

made 
Of  harmony,  he  would  at  next  have  said 
That  harmony  was  she.  Donne. 

And  in  the  symmetry  of  her  parts  is  found 
A  pow'r,  like  that  of  harmony  and  sound.     Waller. 
Symmetry,  equality,  and  correspondence  of  parts, 
is  the  discernment  of  reason,  not  the  object  of  sense. 

More. 

Nor  were  they  only  animated  by  him,  but  their 

measure  and  symmetry  were  owing  to  him.  Dryden. 

Sympathe'tical,  slm-pa-^et'e-kal.609 

Sympathe'tick,  sim-pa-^et'ik.609 

adj.  [sympathetic  ue,  Fr.  from  sympa- 
thy.j  Having  mutual  sensation;  being 
affected  either  by  what  happens  to  the 
other;  feeling  in  consequence  of  what 
another  feels. 

Hereupon  are  grounded  the  gross  mistakes  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  not  only  from  sympathetick  receipts, 
but  amulets,  charms,  and  all  incantatory  applica- 
tions. Brown. 

United  by  tbis  sympathetick  bond, 
You  grow  familiar,  intimate,  and  fond.     Roscomm- 
To  confer  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies  by  sympa- 
thetick conveyances,  may  be  as  usual  to  future  times 
as  to  us  in  a  literary  correspondence.        Glanville. 

To  you  our  author  makes  her  soft  request, 
Who  speak  the  kindest,  and  who  write  the  Dest. 
Your  sympathetick  hearts  she  hopes  to  move, 
From  tender  friendship  and  endearing  love.  Prior. 
All  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  are  not  inherent 
in  the  inanimate  bodies;  but  are  the  effects  of  their 
motion  upon  our  nerves,  and  sympathetical  and  vital 
passions  produced  within  ourselves.  Bentley. 

Sympathe'tically,  sim-pa-^t-te'kal-fi. 
509   adv.    [from    sympathetick. ~]     With 
sympathy;  in  consequence  of  sympathy. 
To  Sy'mpathize,  sim'pa-Mize.  v.n.  [sym- 
pathiser, Fr.  from  sympathy, ,] 

1.  To  feel  with  another;  to  feel  in  conse- 
quence of  what  another  feels;  to  feel 
mutually. 

The  men  sympathize  with  the  mastiffs  in  robusti- 
ous and  rough  coming  on.  Shakspeare. 

The  thing  of  courage, 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize. 

Shakspeare. 

Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 

Hath  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  master  so  to  sympathize.      Milton. 

The  limbs  of  his  body  is  to  every  one  a  part  of 

himself:  he  sympathizes,  and  is  concerned  for  them. 

Locke. 
Their  countrymen  were  particularly  attentive  to 
all  their  story,  and  sympathized  with  their  heroes  in 
all  their  adventures.  Spectator 

Though  the  greatness  of  their  minds  exempts 
them  from  fear,  yet  none  condole  and  sympathize 
more  heartily.  Collier. 

2.  To  agree;  to  fit.  Not  proper. 

Green  is  a  pleasing  colour,  from  a  blue  and  a  yel- 
low mixed  together,  and  by  consequence  blue  and 
yellow  are  two  colours  which  sympathize.  Dryden- 
SY'MPATHY,  sim'pa-^e.  n.  s.  [sympa- 
thie,  Fr.  (rvp.7r<ifanx,.~\  Fellow-feeling; 
mutual  sensibility;  the  quality  of  being 
affected  by  the  affection  of  another. 

A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul, 
If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts.  Shakspeare. 
You  are  not  young;  no  more  am  I:  go  to,  then, 
there's  sympathy:  you  are  merry,  so  am  I;  ha!  ha! 
then  there's  more  sympathy:  you  love  sack,  and  so 
do  I;  would  you  desire  better  sympathy?  Shakspeare. 

But  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which  I'll  keep, 
If  but  for  sympathy.  Shakspeare . 

I  started  back; 
It  started  back:  but,  pleas'd,  I  soon  return'd; 
Pleas'd  it  return'd  as  soon,  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love.  Milton. 
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They  saw,  but  other  sight  instead,  a  crowd 
Of  ugly  serpents:  horror  on  them  fell, 
And  horrid  sympathy.  Milton 

Or  sympathy,  or  some  connat'ral  force, 
Pow'rful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite, 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind, 
By  secretest  conveyance.  Milton 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  gene- 
rous, that  was  not  also  tender  and  compassionate:  it 
is  this  noble  quality  that  makes  all  men  to  be  of  one 
kind ;  for  every  man  would  be  a  distinct  species  to 
himself,  were  there  no  sympathy  among  individuals. 

South. 

Can  kindness  to  desert  like  your's  be  strange? 
Kindness  by  secret  sympathy  is  ty'd; 
For  noble  souls  in  nature  are  ally'd.  Dryden. 

There  are  such  associations  made  in  the  minds 
of  most  men;  and  to  this  might  be  attributed  most 
of  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  observable  in  them. 

Locke. 
Sympho'nious,    sim-fo'ne-us.    adj.   [from 
symphony.]     Harmonious;  agreeing  in 
sound. 

Up  he  rode, 
Follow'd  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tun'd 
Angelick  harmonies.  Milton- 

SY'MPHONY,  sim'fo-ne.1™  n.  s.  [sim- 
phonie,  Fr.  <r«v  and  <Pmv>.~\  Concert  of  in- 
struments; harmony  of  mingled  sounds. 
A  learned  searcher  from  Pythagoras's  school, 
where  it  was  a  maxim  that  the  images  of  all  things 
are  latent  in  numbers,  determines  the  comeliest 
proportion  between  breadths  and  heights,  reducing 
symmetry  to  symphony,  and  the  harmony  of  sound 
to  a  kind  of  harmony  in  sight.  Wotton. 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels!  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing.  Milton. 

The  trumpets  sound, 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around; 

The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their 
way; 
The  great  earl  marshal  orders  their  array.  Dryden. 

Sy'mphysis,  sim'fe-sis.  n.  s.  [o-uv  and  <puo>7\ 
Symphysis,  in  its  original  signification,  denotes  a 
connascency,  or  growing  together;  and  perhaps  is 
meant  of  those  bones  which  in  young  children  are 
distinct,  but  after  some  years  unite  and  consolidate 
into  one  bone.  Wiseman. 

Sympo'siack,  sim-po'zhe-ak.461  adj.  \_sym- 
posiaque,  French;  e-^7rao-««x«?.]  Relat- 
ing to  merry-makings;  happening  where 
company  is  drinking  together. 

By  desiring  a  secrecy  to  words  spoke  under  the 
rose,  we  only  mean  in  society  and  compotation,  from 
the.  ancient  custom  of  symposiack  meetings  to  wear 
chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads.  Brcion. 

In  some  of  those  symposiack  disputations  amongst 
my  acquaintance,  I  affirmed  that  the  dietctick  part 
of  medicine  depended  upon  scientifick  principles. 

Jlrbuthnot- 
SY'MPTOM,  sim'tum.168  *13  n.  s.  [symp- 
tome,  French;  e-««.w7«ft«.J 

1.  Something  that  happens  concurrently 
with  something  else,  not  as  the  original 
cause,  nor  as  the  necessary  or  constan 

effect. 

The  symptoms,  as  Dr.  Sydenham  remarks,  which 
are  commonly  scorbutick,  are  often  nothing  but  (he 
principles  or  seeds  of  a  growing,  but  unripe  gout. 

Blackmore. 

2.  A  sign;  a  token. 

Ten  glorious  campaigns  are  passed,  and  now,  like 

the  sick  man,  we  are  expiring  with  all  sorts  of  good 

symptoms  Sxcift. 

Symptom a'tical,  slm-to-mat'te-kal.8"9  f 

Symptoma'tick,  slm-to-mat'tik.  $ 

adj.   [symptomatique,  Fr.  from  symp- 
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tom.~]     Happening  concurrently  or  oc- 
casionally. 

Symplomatkal  is  often  used  to  denote  the  differ- 
ence between  the  primary  and  secondary  causes  in 
diseases;  as  a  fever  from  pain  is  said  to  be  sympto- 
matical,  because  it  arises  from  pain  only;  and  there- 
fore the  ordinary  means  in  fevers  are  not  in  such 
cases  to  be  had  recourse  to,  but  to  what  will  remove 
the  pain;  for,  when  that  ceases,  the  fever  will  cease, 
without  any  direct  means  taken  for  that.     Quincy. 
By  fomentation  and  a  cataplasm,  the  swelling 
was  discussed;  and  the  fever,  then  appearing  but 
symptomalical,  lessened  as  the  heat  and  pain  miti- 
gated. Wiseman. 
Symptoma'tically,   sim-to-mat'te-kal-e. 
adv.  [from  symptomatical.]    In  the  na- 
ture of  a  symptom. 

The  causes  of  a  bubo  are  vicious  humours  abound- 
ing in  the  blood,  or  in  the  nerves,  excreted  some- 
times critically,  sometimes  symptomalically. 

Wiseman. 
Synago'gical,      sin-a-gog'ge-kal.      adj. 
[from  synagogue.]  Pertaining  to  a  sy- 
nagogue. 

SY'NAGOGUE,   sin'a-gog.3^  n.  s.  [sy- 
nagogue, French;  <rvv*yuy*>.]     An  as- 
sembly of  the  Jews  to  worship. 
Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue. 

Shakspeare. 

As  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue 

on  the  sabbath.  Gospel. 

Synale'pha,   sin-a-le'fa.  n.  s.  [e-wuMi^.] 

A  contraction  or  excision  of  a  syllable 

in  Latin  verse,  by  joining  together  two 

vowels  in  the   scanning,  or  cutting  oft 

the  ending  vowel;  as,  ill'  ego.      Bailey. 

Virgil,  though  smooth,  is  far  from  affecting  it:  he 

frequently  uses  synalephas,  and  concludes  his  sense 

in  the  middle  of  his  verse.  Dryden. 

Synarthho'sis,  sin-ar-Mro'sis.  n.  s.  fe-yy 

and  a.f>8pov.]  A  close  conjunction  of  two 

bones. 

There  is  a  conspicuous  motion  where  the  con- 
junction is  called  diarthrosis,  as  in  the  elbow;  an 
obscure  one,  where  the  conjunction  is  called  synar- 
throsis, as  in  the  joining  of  the  carpus  to  the  meta- 
carpus. Wiseman. 

SYNOHONnRo'sis,  sin-kon-dro'sis.  n.  s. 
[c-oy  and  %ovJ^©j.] 

Synchondrosis  is  an  union  by  gristles  of  the  ster- 
non  to  the  ribs.  Wiseman. 

Synchro'nical,  sin-kton'e-kal.  adj.  [truv 
and  xgov®".]  Happening  together  at  the 
same  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  how  the  air  is  conveyed 
into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  heart  and  lungs  being  far  from  syn- 
chronical.  Boyle. 

Synchronism,  sing'kro-nizm.408  n.  s. 
[cuy  and  %f#y<^'.]  Concurrence  of  events 
happening  at  the  same  time. 

The  coherence  and  synchronism  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  Mosaical  chronology,  after  the  flood,  bear  a 
most  regular  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  history. 

Hale. 
Synchronous,  sing'kro-nns.  adj.  [«-«y  and 
#f«y©-/]  Happening  at  the  same  time. 

The  variations  of  the  gravity  of  the  air  keep 
both  the  solids  and  fluids  in  an  oscillatory  motion, 
synchronous  and  proportional  to  their  changes. 

Jirbuthnot. 
Sy'ncopE)  sing'ko-pe.98  408  n.  s.  [syncope, 

Fr.  crvyKOTij.] 
1.  Fainting  fit. 

The  symptoms  attending  gunshot  wounds  are  pain, 
fever,  delirium,  and  syncope.  Wiseman. 


2.  Contraction  of  a  word  by  cutting  off  a 
part  in  the  middle. 

Sy'ncopist,  sing'ko-pist.  n.  s.  [_from  syn- 
cope.'] Contractor  of  words. 

To  outshine  all  the  modern  syncopists,  and  tho- 
roughly content  my  English  readers  1  intend  to  pub- 
lish a  Spectator  that  shall  not  have  a  single  vowel 
in  it.  Spectator. 

Sy'ndicate,  sin'de-kate.  v.  n.[syndiquer, 
Fr.  coy  and  <?<*»?.]  To  judge;  to  pass  judg- 
ment on;  to  censure.  An  unusual  word. 
Not  in  use. 

Aristotle  undertook  to  censure  and  syndicate  his 
master,  and  all  law-makers  before  him     Hakewill. 

Sy'ndrome,  sin'dro-me.96  n.  s.  |_ wvfyo /*.*.] 
Concurrent  action;  concurrence. 

All  things  be  linked  together  by  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  causes,  every  single  motion  owns  a  depen- 
dence on  such  a  syndrome  of  prerequired  motors. 

Glanville. 

SYNE'CDOCHE,  se-nek'do-ke.3e2  96  n.s. 
[synecdoche,  Fr.  o-wex^oK^.]  A  figure  by 
which  parr  is  taken  lor  the  whole,  or  the 
whole  for  part. 

Because  they  are  instruments  of  grace  in  the 
hand  of  God,  and  by  these  his  holy  spirit  changes 
uur  hearts;  therefore  the  whole  work  is  attributed 
to  them  by  a  synecdoche;  that  is,  they  do  in  this 
manner  the  work  for  which  God  ordained  them. 

Taylor. 

Synecdo'chical,  se-nek-dok'ke-kal.  adj. 
[from  synecdoche.]  Expressed  by  a  sy- 
necdoche; implying  a  synecdoche. 

Should  I,  Lindamer,  bring  you  into  hospitals,  and 
shew  you  there  how  many  souls,  narrowly  lodged  in 
synecdochical  bodies,  see  their  earthen  cottages 
moulder  away  to  dust,  those  miserable  persons,  by 
the  loss  of  one  limb  after  another,  surviving  hut 
part  of  themselves,  and  living  to  see  themselves 
dead  and  buried  by  piecemeal?  Boyle. 

Synneuro'sis,  sin-nu-ro'sis.  n.  s.  [o-ov  and 
veugov~] 

Synneurosis  is  when  the  connexion  is  made  by  a 
ligament.  Of  this  in  symphysis  we  find  instances, 
in  the  connexion  of  the  ossa  pubis  together,  especi- 
ally in  women,  by  a  ligamentous  substance.  In  ar- 
ticulation, it  is  either  round,  as  that  which  unites 
the  head  of  the  os  femoris  to  the  coxa;  or  broad,  as 
the  tendon  of  the  patella,  which  unites  it  to  the  os 
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SY'NOD,  sln'nud.166  Bi4>  n.  s.  [synode,  Fr. 

c-uvoS"®".] 

An  assembly  called  for  consultation:  it 
is  used  particularly  of  ecclesiasticks.  A 
provincial  synod  is  commonly  used,  and 
a  general  council. 

The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy 
particular  prosperity.  Shaksjjeare. 

Since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
'Twixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us, 
It  hath  in  solemn  synod  been  decreed, 
T'  admit  no  traffick  to  our  adverse  towns.  Shaksp. 

The  opinion  was  not  only  condemned  by  the  sy- 
nod, but  imputed  to  the  emperor  as  extreme  mad- 
ness. Bacon. 

Flea-bitten  synod,  an  assembly  brew'd 
Of  clerks  and  elders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  presbyt'ry,  where  laymen  guide, 
With  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  side. 

Cleaveland. 

His  royal  majesty,  according  to  these  presbyteri- 
an  rules,  shall  have  no  power  to  command  his  cler- 
gy to  keep  a  national  synod.  White. 

Well  have  ye  judg'd,  well  ended  long  debate, 
Synods  of  gods!  and,  like  to  what  ye  are, 
Great  things  resolv'd.  Milton. 

Let  us  call  to  synod  all  the  blest 
Through  heav'n's  wide  bounds.  Milton. 

The  second  council  of  Nice,  he  saitb,  I  most  irre- 


verently call  that  wise  synod;  upon1  which  he  falls 
into  a  very  tragical  exclamation,  that  I  should  dare 
to  reflect  so  much  dishonour  on  a  council. 

Stilling  fleet. 
Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious  Jove! 
And  you  bright  synod  of  the  pow'rs  above, 
On  this  my  son  your  gracious  gifts  bestow.   Dryden. 
2.  Conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Howe'er  love's  native  hours  are  set, 
Whatever  starry  synod  met, 
'Tis  in  the  mercy  of  her  eye, 
If  poor  love  shall  live  or  die.  Crashaw. 

Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbeuign.  Milton. 

As  the  planets  and  stars  have,  according  to  astro- 
logers, in  their  great  synods,  or  conjunctions,  much 
more  powerful  influences  on  the  air  than  are  ascrib* 
ed  to  one  or  two  of  them  out  of  that  aspect;  so  di- 
vers particulars,  which,  whilst  they  lay  scattered 
among  the  writings  of  several  authors,  were  incon- 
siderable, when  they  come  to  be  laid  together,  may 
oftentimes  prove  highly  useful  to  physiology  in  their 
conjunctions.  Boyle. 

Sy'nodal,   sin'no-dal.  n.  s.  [from  synod.] 
Money  paid  anciently  to  the  bishop,  &c. 
at  Easter  visitation. 
Sy'nodal,  sin'no-dal.  T     adj.  [synodi- 

Syno'dical,  se-n6d'e-kal.  t  que,  Fr.  from 
Svno'dipk,  se-nod'ik.608   J      synod.] 

1.  Relating   to  synod;  transacted  in  a  sy- 
nod. 

The  various  dignity  of  their  several  churches,  and 
of  their  many  functions,  rules,  and  orders  in  them, 
by  reason  of  the  frequency  of  their  synodical  and 
processional  meetings,  have  necessarily  raised  ma- 
ny questions  of  place  among  them.  Sclden. 

St.  Athanasius  writes  a  synodical  epistle  to  those 
of  Antioch,  to  compose  the  differences  among  them 
upon  the  ordination  of  Paulinus.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  [synodique,  Fr.]     Reckoned  from  one 
conjunction  with  the  sun  to  another. 

The  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun,  to 
us  are  the  measures  of  day  and  year;  and  the  syno- 
dick  revolution  of  the  moon  measures  the  month. 

Holder. 

The  moon  makes  its  synodical  motion  about  the 

earth  in  twenty-nine  days  twelve  hours  and  about 

forty-four  minutes.  Locke. 

Syno'dically,  se-nod'e-kal-e.  adv.  [from 

synodical.]  By  the  authority  of  a  synod 

or  puplick  assembly. 

It  shall  be  needful  for  those  churches  synodically 
to  determine  something  in  those  points. 

Saunderson. 

The  alterations  made  by  the  commissioners  were 

brought  to  the  convocation,  then  sitting,  where  they 

were  synodically  agreed  upon.  Nelson. 

Syno'nyma,   se-non'ne-ma.   n.  s.   [Latin; 

<rwa)iv^(^.]     Names  which  signify  the 

same  thing. 

To   Syno'nymise,   se-non'ne-mize.  v.   a. 

[from  synonyma.]  To  express  the  same 

thing  in  different  words. 

This  word  fortis  we  may  synonymise  after  all 
these  fashions,  stout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty,  cou- 
rageous, adventurous,  brave,  bold,  daring,  intrepid. 

Camden. 
Syno'nymous,  se-non'ne-mus.  adj.  [syno- 
nyme,  Fr.  tvimvia.©*.]    Expressing  the 
same  thing  by  different  words. 

When  two  or  more  words  signify  the  same  thing, 
as  wave  and  billow,  mead  and  meadow,  they  are 
usually  called  synonymous  words.  Watts. 

These  words  consist  of  two  propositions,  which  are 
not  distinct  in  sense,  but  one  and  the  same  thing 
variously  expressed;  for  wisdom  and  understanding 
are  synonymous  words  here.  Tiltotson. 

Fortune  is  but  a  synonymous  word  for  nature  and 
necessity.  Bentky. 
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Syno'nymy,  se-nAn'ne-me.  n.  a.  [o-vtaw- 
ni*.~\  The  quality  of  expressing  by  dif- 
ferent words  the  same  tiling. 

SYNO'PSIS,  se-nopVis.  n.  s.  [a-Jw^*.]  A 
general  view;  all  the  parts  brought  un- 
der one  view. 

Syno'ptioal,  se-n&p'te-kal.  adj.  [from  sy- 
nopsis.'] Affording  a  view  of  many  parts 
at  once. 

We  have  collected  so  many  synoptical  tables, 
calculated  for  his  monthly  use.  Evelyn. 

Syntactical,  sin-lak'te-kal.  adj.  [[from 
ayntaxis,  Latin.] 

1.  Conjoined;  fitted  to  each  other. 

2.  Relating  to  the  construction  of  speech. 

Sy'ntax,  sin'taks.         )  r    •      ►    -i 

Si  i     mi    i2     >   n.  s.  \  <r(/»T«£<4. 

ynta  xis,  sin-taks  is.  5  L  J 

!.  A  system;  a  number  of  things  joined 
together. 

They  owe  no  other  dependance  to  the  first  than 
what  is  common  to  the  whole  syntax  of  beings. 

Glanville. 
2.  That  part  of  grammar  which  teaches 
the  construction  of  words. 

I  can  produce  a  hundred  instances  to  convince 
any  reasonable  man,  that  they  do  not  so  much  as 
understand  common  grammar  and  syntax       Swift. 
Svnthe'sis,    sln'Me-sis.    n.  s.  [o~o\6i<rt<;.] 
The  act  of  joining:  opposed  to  analysis. 
The  synthesis  consists  in  assuming  the  causes  dis- 
covered and  established  as  principles,  and  by  them 
explaining  the  ptiaenomeua  proceeding  from  them, 
and  proving  the  explanations.  Newton. 

Synthe'tick,  sinVAet'tik.609  adj.  [<rw8eTt- 
x«V  1  Conjoining;  compounding;  forming 
composition:  opposed  to  analytick. 

Synthetick  method  is  that  which  begins  with  the 
parts,  and  leads  onward  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole:  it  begins  with  the  most  simple  principles 


and  general  truths,  and  proceeds  by  degrees  to  that 
which  is  drawn  from  them,  or  compounded  of  them; 
and  therefore  it  is  called  the  method  of  composition. 

Watts. 

Sy'phon,  si'fun.100  n.  s.    [This  should  be 

written  si/i/wn;  <ri<pav.]  A  tube;  a  pipe. 

Take  your  glass,  syphon,  or  crane;  and  draw  it 

off  from  its  last  faeces  into  small  bottles.  Mortimer. 

Sy'rinoe,  sir'inje.  n.  s.  [<r6pty%  ]    A  pipe 

through  which  any  liquor  is  squirted. 

The  heart  seems  not  designed  to  be  the  fountain 
or  conservatory  of  the  vital  flame,  but  as  a  machine 
to  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins,  and  force  it 
out  by  the  arteries  through  the  whole  body,  as  a 
syringe  doth  any  liquor,  though  not  by  the  same  ar- 
tifice. Ray. 
To  Sy'ringe,  sir'inje.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  spout  by  a  syringe. 

A  flux  of  blood  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  eye, 
was  stopt  by  the  syringing  up  of  oxycrate.  Wiseman. 

2.  To  wash  with  a  syringe. 
Syringo'tomy,    slr-ing-got'to-me.    n.   s 

[e-o'^iy!  and  t£T9/k,«.j     The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  cutting  fistulas  or  hollow  sores. 
SY'RTIS,  ser'tis.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  quick- 
sand; a  bog. 
A  boggy  syrtis,  neither  sea,  nor  good  dry  land. 

Milton. 
SY'STEM,  sis'tem.  n.  a.  [systeme,   Fr. 

0-(/VjJ|t«t.] 

1.  Any    complexure   or   combination    of 
many  things  acting  together. 

2.  A  scheme  which  reduces  many  things 
to  regular  dependance  or  co-operation. 

3.  A  scheme  which  unites  many  things  in 
order. 

He  presently  bought  a  system  of  divinity,  with 
design  to  apply  himself  straightway  to  that  study. 

Fell. 


Aristotle  brings  morality  into  system,  by  treating 
of  happiness  under  heads,  and  ranges  it  in  classes 
according  to  its  different  objects,  distinguishing 
virtues  into  their  several  kinds,  which  had  not  been 
handled  systematically  before.  Baker. 

The  best  way  to  learn  any  science  is  to  begin 
with  a  regular  system,  or  a  short  and  plain  scheme  of 
that  science  well  drawn  up  into  a  narrow  compass. 

Watts. 
Systematical,  sis-te-mat'te-kal.  adj. 
[systematique,  Fr.  o-vrwxTtKos;  from 
system.]  Methodical;  written  or  formed 
with  regular  subordination  of  one  part 
to  another. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  a  discourse  about  the  for- 
mation of  the  world,  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  most  principal  and  systematical  phaeno- 
mena  that  occur  in  it.  Bentley. 

Now  we  deal  much  in  essays,  and  unreasonably 
despise  systematical  learning;  whereas  our  fathers 
had  a  just  value  for  regularity  and  systems.    Watts. 

Systematically,  slste-mat'te-kal-e.so9 
adv.  [from  systematical.]  In  form  of  a 
system. 

I  treat  of  the  usefulness  of  writing  books  of  essay, 
in  comparison  of  that  of  writing  systematically. 

Boyle. 

Aristotle  brings  morality  into  system,  and  ranges 
it  into  classes  according  to  its  different  objects, 
distinguishing  virtues  into  their  several  kinds,  which 
had  not  been  handled  systematically  before.    Baker. 

Sy'stole,  sis'to-le.96  n.  s.  [systole,  French; 
(rvroXt).] 

1.  [In  anatomy]  The  contraction  of  the 
heart. 

The  systole  resembles  the  forcible  bending  of  a 
spring,  and  the  diastole  its  flying  out  again  to  its 
natural  site.  Ray. 

2.  [systole,  Fr.]  In  grammar,  the  short- 
ening of  a  long  syllable. 


T. 


Tte,  a  mute  consonant,  which,  at  the 
'  beginning  and  end  of  words,  has 
always  the  same  sound,  nearly  approach- 
ing to  that  of  d;  but  before  an  i,  when 
followed  by  a  vowel,  has  the  sound  of 
an  obscure  *:  as,  nation,  salvation;  ex- 
cept when  s  precedes  t;  as,  christian, 
question. 
Ta'bby,  tab'be.  n.  s.  [tubi,  tabino,  Italian; 
tabi*,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  waved  silk. 
Brocades,  and  tobies,  and  gauses.  Swift. 

Ta'bby.  tab'be.  adj.    B rinded;  brindled; 
varkd  with  different  colours. 
A  taboy  cat  sat  in  the  chimney-corner.  Addison. 
On  her  tabby  rival's  face 
She  deep  will  mark  her  new  disgrace.  Prior- 

Tabefa'ction,  tah-e-fak'shun.  n.  s.  [tabe- 
f:cio,  Latin.]  The  act  of  wasting  away. 

To    Ta'befy,   tab'e-fi.  v.    n.    [tabrfacio, 
Latin.]  To  waste;  to  extenuate. 

Meat  eaten  in  greater  quantity  than  is  conveni- 
ent tabejies  the  body.  Harvey. 


Ta'bebd,  tab'erd.  n.  s  [taberda,  low  Lat. 
tabard,  French.]  A  long  gown;  a  her- 
ald's coat:  sometimes  written  tabard. 

Ta'berder,  tab'er-dur.  n.  s.  [from  ta- 
berd.]  One  who  wears  a  long  gown. 

Ta'bernaole,  tab'er-na-kl.40*  n.  s.  [taber- 
nacle, Fr.  tabernaculum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  temporary  habitation;  a  casual  dwell- 
ing. 

They  sudden  rear'd 
Coelestial  tabernacles,  where  they  slept 
Fann'd  with  cool  winds.  Milton. 

2.  A  sacred  place;  a  place  of  worship. 

The  greatest  conqueror  did  not  only  compose  his 

divine  odes,  but  set  tbem   to  musick:   bis  works, 

though  consecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  became  the 

national  entertainment,  as  well  as  the  devotion  of 

his  people.  ddduon. 

To    Ta'bernaole,     tab'er-nsUkl.    v.     n. 

[from  the  noun.]  To  enshrine;  to  house. 

The    Word    was  made   flesh,    and   tabernacled 

amongst  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory.  John. 

TA'BID,  tab'id.***  adj.  [tabide,  French; 


tabidus,  Latin.]     Wasted  by  disease; 
consumptive. 

The  tabid  disposition,  or  the  ulcer  or  ulcers  of 
the  lungs,  which  are  the  foundation  of  this  disease, 
is  very  different  from  a  diminution  of  the  body, 
and  decay  of  strength  from  a  mere  relaxation. 

Blackmore. 
In  tabid  persons  milk  is  the  best  restorative,  be- 
ing chyle  already  prepared.  Arbuthnot. 

Ta'bidness,  tab'id-nes.  n.  s.  [from  tabid.] 
Consumptiveness;  state  of  being  wasted 
by  disease. 

Ta'blatcre,  taVla-ture.  n.  s.  [from  ta- 
ble.]  Painting  on  walls  or  ceilings. 

TA'BLE,  ta'bl.  n.  s.  [table,  Fr.  tabula, 
Latin.] 

1.  Any  flat  or  level  surface. 

Upon  the  castle  hill  there  is  a  bagnio  paved  with 
fair  tables  of  marble.  Sandys. 

2.  A  horizontal  surface  raised  above  the 
ground,  used  for  meals  and  other  pur- 
poses. 
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We  may  again 
Uive  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights. 

Shakspeare. 

Help  to  search  my  house;  ifl  find  not  what  I 

seek,  let  me  for  ever  be  your  table  sport.      Shaksp. 

Children  at  a  table  never  asked  for  any  thing,  but 

contentedly  took  what  was  given  them.  Locke. 

This  shuts  them  out  from  all  table  conversation, 

and  the  most  agreeable  intercourses.         Spectator. 

If  there  is  nothing  else  to  discourage  us,  we  may 

safely  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  expect  to  be 

kindly  entertained  by  him  when  we  do.    Kettlewell- 

Nor  hath  the  fruit  in  it  any  core  or  kernel;  and 

differing  from  other  apples,  yet  is  a  good  table  fruit. 

Mortimer. 
The  nymph  the  table  spread, 
Ambrosial  cates,  with  nectar  roses  red.  Pope. 

3.  The  persons  sitting  at  table,  or  partak- 
ing of  entertainment. 

Give  me  some  wine,  fill  full, 
I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.  Shaksp. 

4.  The  fare  or  entertainment  itself:  as,  he 
kee/is  a  good  table. 

5.  A  tablet;  a  surface  on  which  any  thing 
is  written  or  engraved. 

He  was  the  writer  of  them  in  the  tables  of  their 
hearts.  Hooker. 

'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 
To  see  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart's  table.  Shakspeare. 

All  these  true  notes  of  immortality 
In  our  heart's  table  we  shall  written  find.       Davies. 

I  prepar'd  to  pay,  in  verses  rude, 
A  most  detested  act  of  gratitude; 
Ev'n  this  had  been  your  elegy  which  now 
Is  offer'd  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my  vow. 

Dryden. 

There  are  books  extant  which  the  atheist  must 
allow  of  as  proper  evidence;  even  the  mighty  vol- 
umes of  visible  nature,  and  the  everlasting  tables 
of  right  reason;  wherein,  if  they  do  not  wilfully 
shut  their  eyes,  they  may  read  their  own  folly  writ- 
ten by  the  finger  of  God  in  a  much  plainer  and  more 
terrible  sentence  than  Belshazzar's  was  by  the  hand 
upon  the  wall.  Bcntley. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  judge  or  praetor  granted 
administration,  not  only  according  to  the  tables  of 
the  testament,  but  even  contrary  to  those  tables. 

Axjliffe. 

By  the  twelve  tables,  only  those  were  called  unto 

succession  of  their  parents  that  were  in  the  parent's 

power.  Ayliffe. 

6.  [tableau,  Fr.]  A  picture,  or  any  thing 
that  exhibits  a  view  of  any  thing  upon 
a  flat  surface. 

I  never  lov'd  myself, 
Till  now,  infixed,  I  beheld  myself 
Drawn  in  the  flatt'ring  table  of  her  eye.       Shaksp. 

His  Jalysus  or  Bacchus  he  so  esteemed,  that  he 
had  rather  lose  all  his  father's  images  than  that  ta- 
ble. Peacham. 

Saint  Anthony  has  a  table  that  hangs  up  to  him 
from  a  poor  peasant,  who  fancied  the  saint  had  sav- 
ed bis  neck.  Addison. 

7.  An  index;  a  collection  of  heads;  a  ca- 
talogue; a  syllabus. 

It  might  seem  impertinent  to  have  added  a  table 
to  a  book  of  so  small  a  volume,  and  which  seems  to 
be  itself  but  a  table:  but  it  may  prove  advantageous 
at  once  to  learn  the  whole  culture  of  any  plant. 

Evelyn. 

Their  learning  reaches  no  farther  than  the  tables 
of  contents.  Walts. 

8.  A  synopsis;  many  particulars  brought 
into  one  view. 

I  have  no  images  of  ancestors 
Wanting  an  ear,  or  nose;  no  forged  tables 
01  long  descents,  to  boast  false  honours  from. 

Ben  Jonson. 
9-.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 


Mistress  of  a  fairer  table 
Hath  not  history  nor  fable.  Ben  Jonson. 

10.  Draughts;  small  pieces  of  wood  shift- 
ed on  squares. 

Monsieur  the  nice, 

When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice.     Shaksp. 

We  are  in  the  world  like  men  playing  at  tables; 

the  chance  is  not  in  our  power,  but  to  play  it.  is; 

and  when  it  is  fallen,  we  must  manage  it  as  we  can. 

Taylor. 

1 1.  To  turn  the  Tables.  To  change  the 
condition  or  fortune  of  two  contending 
parties:  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  vi- 
cissitude of  fortune  at  gaming  tables. 

They  that  are  honest  would  be  arrant  knaves,  if 
the  tables  were  turned.  V Estrange. 

If  it  be  thus,  the  tables  would  be  turned  upon 
me ;  but  I  should  only  fail  in  my  vain  attempt. 

Dryden. 

To  Ta'ble,  ta'bl.  -v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  board;  to  live  at  the  table  of  an- 
other. 

He  lost  his  kingdom,  was  driven  from  the  society 
of  men  to  table  with  the  beasts,  and  to  graze  with 


oxen.  South. 

You  will  have  no  notion  of  delicacies,  if  you  table 
with  them;  they  are  all  for  rank  and  foul  feeding. 

Felton. 


To  Ta'ble,   ta'bl.  v.  a.   To  make  into  a 
catalogue;  to  set  down. 

I  could  have  looked  on  him  without  admiration, 
though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been 
tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Shakspeare. 

Ta'blebed,  ta'bl-bed.  n.  s.  [from  table 
and  bed.']  A  bed  of  the  figure  of  a  ta- 
ble. 
Ta'blebeer,  ta-bl-beer'.  n.  s.  [table  and 
beer.]  Beer  used  at  victuals;  small  beer. 
Ta'blebook,  ta'bl-b6dk.  n.  s.  [table  and 
book.]  A  book  on  which  any  thing  is 
graved  or  written  without  ink. 

What  might  you  think, 

If  I  had  play'd  the  desk  or  table-book?    Shakspeare. 

Nature  wipes  clean  the  table-book  first,  and  then 

pourtrays  upon  it  what  she  pleaseth.  More. 

Put  into  your  table-book  whatsoever  you  judge 

worthy.  Dryden. 

Nature's  fair  table-book,  our  tender  souls, 
We  scrawl  all  o'er  with  old  and  empty  rules, 
Stale  memorandums  of  the  schools.  Swift. 

Ta'blecloth,  ta'bl-kloM.  n.  s.  [table  and 
cloth.]  Linen  spread  on  a  table. 

I  will  end  with  Odo  holding  master  doctor's  mule, 
and  Anne  with  her  tablecloth.  Camden. 

Ta'bleman,  ta'bl-man.  n.  s.  A  man  at 
draughts. 

In  clericals  the  keys  are  lined,  and  in  colleges 
they  use  to  line  the  tablemen.  Bacon. 

TA'BLER,ta'bl-ur.9s  n.  s.  [from  table.]  One 
who  boards.  Ainsivorth. 

Ta'bletalk,  ta'bl-tawk.  n.  s.  [table  and 
talk.]  Conversation  at  meals  or  enter- 
tainments; table  discourse. 

Let  me  praise  you  while  I  have  a  stomach. 
— No,  let  it  serve  for  tabletalk.  Shakspeare. 

His  fate  makes  tabletalk,  divulg'd  with  scorn, 

And  he  a  jest  into  his  grave  is  born.  Dryden. 

He  improves  by  the  tabletalk,  and  repeats  in  the 

kitchen  what  he  learns  in  the  parlour.     Guardian. 

No  fair  adversary  would  urge  loose  tabletalk  in 

controversy,  and  build  serious  inferences  upon  what 

was  spoken  but  in  jest.  Mterbury. 

Ta'blet,  tab'Jet.  n.s.  [from  table.] 

1.  A  small  level  surface. 

2.  A  medicine  in  a  square  form. 
It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of 


arsenick,  or  preservatives,  against  the  plague;  ae 
they  draw  the  venom  to  them  from  the  spirits. 

Bacon, 
3.  A  surface  written  on  or  painted. 

It  was  by  the  authority  of  Alexander,  that  through 
all  Greece  the  young  gentlemen  learned,  before  all 
other  things,  to  design  upon  tablets  of  boxen  wood. 

Dryden. 
The  pillar'd  marble,  and  the  tablet  brass, 
Mould'ring,  drop  the  victor's  praise.  Prior. 

TA'BOUR,  ta'bur.si*  n.  s.  [tabourin,  la- 
bour, old  French.]  A  small  drum;  a 
drum  beaten  with  one  stick  to  accom- 
pany a  pipe. 

If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  door,  you  would 
never  dance  again  after  a  labour  and  pipe.  Shaksp. 
The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabour, 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man.  Shakspeare. 

Some  blow  the  bagpipe  up,  that  plays  the  coun- 
try round: 
The  tabour  and  the  pipe  some  take  delight  to  sound. 

Drayton. 

Morrice  dancers  danced  a  maid  marian,  and  a 

tabour  and  pipe.  Temple. 

To  Ta'bour,   ta'bur.  v.  n.  [laborer,  old 

French,  from   the   noun.]     To   strike 

lightly  and  frequently. 

And  her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice 
of  doves,  tabouring  upon  their  breasts.        Nahum. 

Ta'bourer,  ta'bur-ur.98  n.  s.  [from    la- 
bour.] One  who  beats  the  tabour. 
Would  I  could  see  this  tabourer.        Shakspeare. 
Ta'bouret,  tab'ur-et.  n.  s.  [from  labour.] 
A  small  tabour. 

They  shall  depart  the  manor  before  him  with 
trumpets,  tabourets,  and  other  minstrelsy.  Spectator. 

TA'BOURI.YE,tab-\\r-^n,.lli  n.  rf!'[Fr.] 

A  tabour;  a  small  drum. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear, 
Make  musgie  with  our  rattling  tabourines, 
That  heav'u  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  to- 
gether, 
Applauding  our  approach.  Shakspeare. 

Ta'brere,  tab-rere'.  n.s.  Tabourer.  Ob- 
solete. 

I  saw  a  shole  of  shepherds  outgo, 
Before  (hem  yode  a  lusty  tabrere, 
That  to  the  merry  hornpipe  plaid, 
Whereto  they  danced.  Spenser. 

Ta'bret,  tab'ret.  n.  s.  A  tabour. 

Wherefore  didst  thou  steal  away,  that  I  might 
have  sent  theeaway  with  mirth  and  with  tabret? 

Genesis. 
Ta'bular,  tab'u-lar.  adj.  [tabularis,  Lat.] 

1.  Set  down  in  the  form  of  tables  or  sy- 
nopses. 

2.  Formed  in  laminae. 
All  the  nodules  that  consist  of  one  uniform  sub- 
stance were  formed  from  a  point,  as  the  crusted 
ones,  nay,  and  most  of  the  spotted  ones,  and  in- 
deed all  whatever  except  those  that  are  tabular  and 
plated.  Woodward. 

3.  Set  in  squares. 
To  Ta'bulate,  tab'u-latc.   v.  a.   [tabula, 

Latin  ] 

1.  To  reduce  to  tables  or  synopses. 

2.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface. 
Ta'bulated,    tab'u-la-ted.    adj.   [tabula, 

Latin.]  Having  a  flat  surface. 

Many  of  the  best  diamonds  are  pointed  with  six 
angles,  and  some  tabulated  or  plain,  and  square. 

Grew. 

Ta'che,  tatsh.  n.  s.  [from    tack.]     Any 


thing  taken  hold  of;  a  catch;  a  loop;  a 
button. 
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Make  fifty  taches  of  gold,  and  couple  the  cur- 
tains together  with  the  laches.  Exodus. 
Tachy'graphy,  tak'e-graf-e.  n.  s.  [rct^us 
and  yp*<pa>.]     The  art  or  practice  of 
quick  writing. 

Ta'cit,  tas'lt.6*4  adj.  [tacite,  French;  taci- 
tus,  Latin.]  Silent;  implied;  not  expres- 
sed by  words. 

As  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues  respec- 
tive to  certain  enemies,  so  is  there  a  natural  and 
tacit  confederation  amongst  all  men  against  the 
common  enemy  of  human  society,  pirates.  Bacon. 
In  elective  governments  there  is  a  tacit  covenant, 
that  the  king  of  their  own  making  shall  make  his 
makers  princes.  LSEstrange. 

Captiousness  not  only  produces  misbecoming  ex- 
pressions and  carriage,  but  is  a  tacit  reproach  of 
some  incivility.  Locke. 

Ta'citly,  las'it-le.  adv.  [from  tacit.]  Si- 
lently; without  oral  expression. 

While  they  are  exposing  another's  weaknesses, 
they  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own  commendations. 

Addison. 
Indulgence  to  the  vices  of  men  can  never  be  ta- 
citly implied,  since  they  are  plainly  forbidden  in 
scripture.  Rogers. 

Tacitu'rnity,  tas-e-tur'ne-te.  n.  s.  [taci- 
turnite,  French;  taciturnitas,  Latin.] 
Habitual  silence. 

The  secretest  of  natures 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity.  Shakspeare. 

Some  women  have  some  taciturnity, 
Some  nunneries,  some  grains  of  chastity.      Donne. 
Too  great  loquacity,  and  too  great  taciturnity,  by 
fits.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Tack,  tak.  v.  a.  [tacher,  Breton  J 
h  To  fasten  to  any  thing.    It  has  now  a 
sense  approaching  to  contempt. 

Of  what  supreme  almighty  pow'r 
Is  thy  great  arm,  which  spans  the  east  and  west, 
And  tacks  the  centre  to  the  sphere!  Herbert. 

True  freedom  you  have  well  defin'd: 
But  living  as  you  list,  and  to  your  mind, 
An'1  loosely  lack'a,  an  wusi  ne  ien  ueniuu.     Drya. 
The  symmetry  of  clothes  fancy  appropriates  to 
the  wearer,  tacking  them  to  the  body  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  it.  Grew. 
Frame  so  as  to  be  covered  with  the  hair-cloth,  or 
a  blanket  tacked  about  the  edges.             Mortimer. 
They  serve  every  turn  that  shall  be  demanded, 
in  hopes  of  getting  some  commendam  tacked  to  their 
sees,  to  the  great  discouragement  of  the  inferior 
clergy.                                                           Swift. 
2.  To  join;  to  unite;  to  stitch  together. 
There's  but  a  shirt  and  an  half  in  all  my  compa- 
ny; and  the  half  shirt  is  two  napkins  tacked  toge- 
ther, and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a  herald's 
coat  without  sleeves.                              Shakspeare. 
I  tacked  two  plays  together  for  the  pleasure  of 
variety.                                                          Dryden. 
To  Taok,    tak.    v.  n.    [probably    from 
tackle.~]  To  turn  a  ship. 

This  verseriam  they  construe  to  be  the  compass, 
which  is  better  interpreted  the  rope  that  turns  the 
ship;  as  we  say,  makes  it  tack  about.  Brown. 

Seeing  Holland  fall  into  closer  measures  with  us 
and  Sweden,  upon  the  triple  alliance,  they  have 
tacked  some  points  nearer  France.  Temple. 

On  either  side  they  nimbly  tack, 
Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  wind.  Dryd. 

They  give  me  signs 
To  tack  about,  and  steer  another  way.      Addison. 
Tack,  tak.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  small  nail. 

2.  The  act  of  turning  ships  at  sea. 

At  each  tack  our  little  fleet  grows  less, 
And,  like  maim'd  fowl,  swim  lagging  on  the  main. 

Dryden. 

J.  To  hold    Tack.    To  last;  to  hold  out. 


Tack  is  still  retained  in  Scotland,  and 
denotes  hold,  or  persevering  cohesion. 

Martilmas  beefe  doth  bear  good  tacke, 
When  countrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke.       Tusser. 

If  this  twig  be  made  of  wood 
That  will  hold  tack,  I'll  make  the  fur 
Fly  'bout  the  ears  of  that  old  cur.  Hudibras. 

Ta'ckle,  tak'kl.406  n.  s.  [tacel,  Welsh,  an 
arrow.] 

1.  An  arrow. 

The  takil  smote,  and  in  it  went.  Chaucer. 

2.  Weapons;  instruments  of  action. 

She  to  her  tackle  fell, 
And  on  the  knight  let  fall  a  peal 
Of  blows  so  fierce,  and  press 'd  so  home, 
That  he  retir'd.  Hudibras. 

Being  at  work  without  catching  any  thing,  he 
resolved  to  take  up  his  tackle  and  begone. 

L' Estrange. 

3.  [taeckel,  a  rope,  Dutch.]  The  ropes  of 
a  ship:  in  a  looser  sense,  all  the  instru- 
ments of  sailing. 

After  at  sea  a  tall  ship  did  appear, 
Made  all  of  heben  and  white  ivory, 

The  sails  of  gold,  of  silk  the  tackle  were, 
Mild  was  the  wind,  calm  seem'd  the  sea  to  be. 

Spenser. 
At  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers;  the  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in't;  though  tby  tackle's  torn, 
Thou  shew'st  a  noble  vessel.  Shakspeare. 

A  stately  ship 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  fill'd,  and  streamers  waving, 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play. 

Milton. 
As  for  tackle,  the  Boeotians  invented  the  oar; 
Dsdalus,  and  his  son  Icarus,  the  masts  and  sails. 

Heylin. 
Ere  yet  the  tempest  roars, 
Stand  to  your  tackle,  mates,  and  stretch  your  oars 

Dryden. 

it  ne  drew  tne  tiguic  ol  a  snip,  mere  »va»  not  a 

rope  among  the  tackle  that  escaped  him.  Spectator. 

Ta'ckled,  tak'kl'd.3*9  adj.  [from  tackle.'] 

Made  of  ropes  tacked  together. 

My  man  shall 
Bring  the  cords,  made  like  a  tackled  stair, 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night.       Shaksp. 
Ta'ckling,  tak'ling.*i°  n.  s.  [from  tackle.'] 

1 .  Furniture  of  the  mast. 

They  wonder'd  at  their  ships  and  their  tacklings. 

Abbot. 

Tackling,  as  sails  and  cordage,  must  be  foreseen, 

and  laid  up  in  store.  Bacon. 

Red  sheets  of  lightning  o'er  the  seas  are  spread; 

Our  tackling  yield,  and  wrecks  at  last  succeed. 

Garth. 

2.  Instruments  of  action:  zsjishing  tack- 
ling, kitchen  tackling. 

I  will  furnish  him  with  a  rod,  if  you  will  furnish 
him  with  the  rest  of  the  tackling,  and  make  him  a 
fisher-  Walton. 

Ta'ctical,  tak'te-kal.)  r 

Ta'ctick,  tak'tik.        5   59adJ-  LT«*7""«> 
T*T~\a;  tactique,  French.]     Relating  to 
the  art  of  ranging  a  battle. 
Ta'ctioks,  tak'tiks.  n.  s.  [t**7<*„.]    The 
art  of  ranging  men  in  the  field  of  battle. 
When  Tully  had  read  the  taclicks,  he  was  think- 
ing on  the  bar,  which  was  his  field  of  battle. 

Dryden. 

i  a  ctile,  tak'tl!.140  adj.  [tactile,  French; 
tactilis,  factum,  Latin.]  Susceptible  of 
touch. 


At  this  proud  yielding  word 
She  on  the  scene  her  tactile  sweets  presented. 

Beaumont- 
We  have  iron,  sounds,  light,  figuration,  tactile 
qualities;  some  of  a  more  active,  some  of  a  more 
passive  nature.  Hale. 

Tacti'lity,  tak-tll'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  tac- 
tile.]  Perceptibility  by  the  touch. 
Ta'ction,  tak'shun.  n.  s.  [taction,  French; 
tactio,  Latin.]  The  act  of  touching. 

Ta'dpole,  tad'pole.  n.  s.  [cab,  toad,  and 
po!a,  a  young  one,  Saxon.]      A  young 
shapeless  frog  or  toad,  consisting  only 
of  a  body  and  a  tail;  a  porwigie. 
I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point. 

Shakspeare. 
Poor  Tom  eats  the  toad  and  the  tadpole.  Shaksp. 
The  result  is  not  a  perfect  frog,  but  a  tadpole, 
without  any  feet,  and  having  a  long  tail  to  swim 
with.  Ray. 

A  black  and  round  substance  began  to  dilate,  and 
after  a  while  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  tail  to  be  dis- 
cernable,  and  at  last  become  what  the  ancients  call 
gyrinus,  we  a  porwigie  or  tadpole.  Brown. 

Ta'en,  tane.  The  poetical  contraction  of 

taken. 
Ta'ffeta,  taf'fe-te.    n.  s.  [taffetas,   Fr. 
taffetar,  Spanish.]  A  thin  silk. 

All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth! 
— Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffata.  Shakspeare. 

Never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd; 
Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three  pil'd  hyperboles.  Shakspeare. 

Some  think  that  a  considerable  diversity  of  co- 
lours argues  an  equal  diversity  of  nature;  but  I  am 
not  of  their  mind,  for  not  to  mention  the  change- 
able taffety,  whose  colours  the  philosophers  call  not 
real,  but  apparent.  Boyle. 

Tag,  tag.  n.  s.  [tag,  Islandick,  the  point 
of  a  lace.] 

1.  A  point  of  metal  put  to  the  end  of  a 
string. 

2.  Any  thing  paltry  and  mean. 
If  tag  and  rag  be  admitted,  learned  and  unlearn- 
ed, it  is  the  fault  of  some,  not  of  the  law.  Whitgift. 

Will  you  hence 
Before  the  tag  return,  whose  rage  doth  rend, 
Like  interrupted  waters?  Shakspeare. 

The  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss 
*llm-  Shakspeare. 

He  invited  lag,  rag,  and  bob-tail,  to  the  wed- 
dinS-  V  Estrange. 

3.  A  young  sheep. 

7o  Tag,  tag.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fit  any  thing  with  an  end,  or  point 
of  metal:  as,  to  tag  a  lace. 

2.  To  fit   one   thing    with    another,   ap- 
pended. 

His  courteous  host 
Tags  every  sentence  with  some  fawning  word, 
Such  as  my  king,  my  prince,  at  least  my  lord. 

Drydm . 
'Tis  tagged  with  rhyme,  like  Berecynthian  Atys, 
The  mid-part  chimes  with  art,  which  never  flat  is 

Dryden. 

3.  The  word  is  here  improperly  used. 
Compell'd  by  you  to  tag  in  rhimes 

The  common  slanders  of  the  times.  Swift. 

4.  To  join.  This  is  properly  to  tack. 
Resistance,  and  the  succession  of  the  house  of 

Hanover,  the  whig  writers  perpetually  tag  together. 

Swift. 

Ta'gtail,   tag'tale.  n.  e.  [tag  and   tail.] 

A  worm  which  has  the  tail  of  another 

colour. 

They  feed  on  tag- worms  and  lugges.         Careic. 

There  arc  other  worms:  as  the  marsh  and  tag- 

tail-  Walton. 
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Tail,  tale.203  n.  s.  [caejl,  Saxon.] 

1.  That  wi.ich  terminates  the  animal  be- 
hind; the  continuation  of  the  vertebres 
of  toe  back  hanging  loose  behind. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweeuing  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld, 
Who  having  suffer'd  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 
Hath  clapt  his  tail  betwixt  his  legs,  and  cry'd. 

Shakspeare. 

This  sees  the  cub,  and  doth  himself  oppose, 
And  men  and  boats  his  active  tail  confounds. 

Waller. 

The  lion  will  not  kick,  but  will  strike  such  a 
stroke  with  his  tail,  that  will  break  the  back  ot  his 
encuunterer.  More. 

Rous'd  by  the  lash  of  bis  own  stubborn  tail, 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail.  Lh-ydeii- 

The  tail  fin  is  half  a  foot  high,  but  underneath 
level  with  the  tail.  Grew. 

2.  The  lower  part. 

The  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the 
tail;  and  thou  shalt  be  above  and  not  beneath. 

De  aletonomy. 

3.  Any  thing  hanging  long;  a  calkin. 

Duretus  writes  a  great  praise  of  the  distilled 
water  of  those  tails  that  hang  upon  willow  trees. 

Harvey. 
\4.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 

With  the  helm  they  turn  and  steer  the  tail. 

Butler. 
5.   To  turn  Tail.  To  fly;  to  run  away. 
Would  she  turn  tail  to  the  heron,  and  fly  quite 
out  another  way;  but  all  was  to  return  in  a  higher 
pitch.  Sidney. 

To  1'ail,  tale.  i>.  n.  To  pull  by  the  tail. 
The  conqu'ring  foe  they  soon  assail'd, 
First  Trulla  stav'd,  and  Cerdon  taWd.     Hudibras. 

Ta'iled,  tal'd.35a   adj.  [from  tail.]     Fur- 
nished wiih  a  tail. 
Snouted  and  tailed  like  a  boar,  footed  like  a  goat. 

Grew. 

Ta'illage,  tale'aje.  n.  s.  [tailler,  Fr.j 
Taillage  originally  signifies  a  piece  cut  out  of  the 
whole;  and,  metaphorically,  a  share  of  a  man's  sub- 
stance paid  by  way  of  tribute.  In  law,  it  signifies 
a  toll  or  tax.  Coicell. 

Taille,  tale  n.  s. 

Taille,  the  fee  which  is  opposite  to  fee  simple, 
because  it  is  so  minced  or  pared,  that  it  is  not  in 
his  free  power  to  be  disposed  of  who  owns  it;  but 
is,  by  the  first  giver,  cut  or  divided  from  all  other, 
and  tied  to  the  issue  of  the  donee.  This  limitation, 
or  taille,  is  either  general  or  special.  Taille  gene- 
ral is  that  whereby  lands  or  tenements  are  limited 
to  a  man,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  begotten;  and 
the  reason  of  this  term  is,  because  how  many  so- 
ever women  the  tenant,  holding  by  this  title,  shall 
take  to  his  wives,  one  after  another,  in  lawful  ma- 
trimony, his  issue  by  them  all  ha\e  a  possibility  to 
inherit  one  after  the  other.  Taille  special  is  that 
whereby  lands  or  tenements  be  limited  unto  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  be- 
gotten. Cowell. 

Tai'lor,  ta'lur.100  n.  s.  [tailleur,  from 
tailler,  French;  to  cut.J  One  whose  bu- 
siness is  to  make,  clothes. 

I'll  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors, 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body.      Shakspeare 

Here's  an  English  tailor  come  for  stealing  out  of 
a  French  hose;  come,  tailor,  you  may  roast  your 
Toose.  Shakspeare. 

The  knight  came  to  the  tailor's  to  take  measure 
of  his  gown.  Camden. 

The  world  is  come  now  to  that  pass,  that  the 
tailor  and  shoemaker  may  cut  out  what  religion  they 
please.  Howel. 

It  was  prettily  said  by  Seneca,  that  friendship 
should  not  be  unript,  but  unstitcht,  though  some- 
what in  the  phrase  of  a  tailor.  Collier. 

In  Covent  Garden  did  a  tailor  dwell, 
That  sure  a  place  deserv'd  in  his  own  hell.  King. 


To  Taint,  tant.30*  v.  a.  [teindre,  French.] 

1 .  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  any  thing. 

The  spaniel,  struck 
Stiff  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose 
D'-aws  full  upon  the  latent  prey.  Thomson. 

2.  To  stain;  to  sully. 

We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tsngue  blesses. 

Shakspeare. 
Sirens  taint 
The  minds  of  all  men,  whom  they  can  acquaint 
With  their  attractions.  Chapman. 

They  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint.         Milton. 

Those  pure  immortal  elements 
Eject  him  tainted  now,  and  purge  him  off 
As  a  distemper.  Milton. 

3.  To  infect;  to  poison;  to  disease. 

Nothing  taints  sound  lungs  sooner  than  inspiring 
the  breath  of  consumptive  lungs.  Hairey. 

Salt  in  fumes  contract'the  vesicles,  and  perhaps 
the  tainted  air  may  affect  the  lungs  by  its  heat. 

viibuthnot 

With  wholesome  herbage  mixt,  the  direful  bane 
Of  vegetable  venom  taints  the  plain.  Pope. 

4.  To  corrupt. 

A  sweet-bread  you  found  it  tainted  or  fly-blown. 

Swift. 
The  yellow  tinging  plague 
Internal  vision  taints  Thomson. 

5.  A  corrupt  contraction  of  attaint. 

To  Taint,  tint.  v.  n.  To  be  infected;  to 
be  touched  with  something  corrupting. 

Till  Birnamwood  remove  to  Dunsiuane 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.  Shakspeare. 

Taint,  tant.  n.  s.  \_teinte,  French;  Irom 
the  verb.] 

1.  A  tincture;  a  stain. 

2.  An  insect. 

There  is  found  in  the  summer  a  spider  called  a 
taint,  of  a  red  colour,  and  so  little  that  ten  of  the 
largest  will  hardly  outweigh  a  grain.  Brown. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint  worm  to  the  weaning  herds  that  graze. 

JUlltal. 

3.  Infection;  corruption;  depravation. 

Her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
That  monsters  it;  or  your  forevouch'd  affection 
Fall'n  into  taint.  Shaks]>eare. 

My  hellhounds  shall  lick  up  the  draff  and  filth, 
Which  man's  polluting  sin  with  taint  hath  shed 
On  what  was  pure.  Milton. 

A  father  that  breeds  his  son  at  home,  can  keep 
him  better  from  the  taint  of  servants  than  abroad. 

Locke 

But  is  no  rank,  no  station,  no  degree, 
From  this  contagious  taint  of  sorrow  free?      Prior. 

4.  A  spot;  a  soil;  a  blemish. 

Now  I 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  1  laid  upon  myself.  Shaksp. 
Ta'intless,   tant'les.    adj.    [from    taint.] 
Free  from  infection;  pure. 

No  humours  gross,  or  frowsy  steams, 
Could  from  her  taintless  body  flow.  Swift. 

Ta'inture,  tane'tshure.461  n.  s.  \tinctura, 
Latin;  teinture,  French.]  Taint;  tinge; 
defilement. 

See  here  the  tainture  of  thy  nest, 
And  look  thyself  be  faultless.  Shakspeare. 

To  Take,  take.  v.  a.  preterit  took;  part, 
pass,  taken,  sometimes  took,  [taka, 
Islandick;  ey  tek,  I  take;  ey  took,  I 
took.] 
1.  To  receive  what  is  offered:  correlative 
to  give;  opposed  to  refuse. 

Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  hand,  and 
made  all  the  nations  to  drink.  Jeremiah. 


Be  thou  advis'd,  thy  black  design  forsake; 
Death  or  this  counsel,  from  Lucippus  take.  Waller. 

An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice, 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice.         Dryden 

Madam,  were  I  as  you,  I'd  takeher  counsel. 

Philips 

Distress'd  myself,  like  you  confin'd  I  live, 
And  therefore  can  compassion  take  and  give.  Dryd. 

2.  To  seize  what  is  not  given. 
In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  ty'd, 

And  took  him  trembling  from  his  sovereign's  side. 

Uryden. 

3.  To  receive. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mil- 
stoue  to  pledge.  Deuteronomy 

4.  To  receive  with  good  or  ill  will. 

For,  what  we  know,  must  be, 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 
Take  it  to  heart'      .  Shakspeare. 

1  will  frown  as  they  pass  by,  and  let  them  take 
it  as  they  list.  Shaksprare. 

La  you!  if  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he  takes 
it  at  heatt.  Shakspeare. 

Damasco,  without  any  more  ado,  yielded  unto 
the  furks;  which  the  bassa  took  in  so  good  part, 
that  he  would  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to  enter  it. 

Knolles. 

The  king  being  in  a  rage,  took  it  grievously  that 
he  was  mocked.  2  jtfuccabtes. 

The  queen,  hearing  of  a  declination  of  monar- 
chy, look  it  so  ill  as  she  would  never  after  hear  of 
the  other's  suit.  Bacon. 

A  following  hath  ever  been  a  thing  civil,  and 
well  taken  in  monarchies,  so  it  be  without  too  much 
popularity.  Bacon. 

The  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  nobility  they 
took  very;  heavily.  Clarendon. 

I  hope  you  will  not  expect  from  me  things  de- 
monscrated  with  certainty;  but  will  take  it  well  that 
I  should  offer  at  a  new  thing.  Graunt. 

If  I  have  been  a  little  pilfering,  I  take  it  bitterly 
of  thee  to  tell  me  of  it.  Dryden. 

The  sole  advice  I  could  give  him  in  conscience, 
would  be  that  which  he  would  take  ill,  and  not  fol- 
low. Swift. 

5.  Tn  lav  hold  on;  to  catch  by  surprise 
or  artifice. 

Who  will  believe  a  man  that  hath  no  house,  and 
lodgeth  wheresoever  the  night  taketh  him     Ecclus. 

They  silenced  those  who  opposed  them,  by  tra- 
ducing them  abroad,  or  taking  advantage  against 
them  in  the  house.  Clarendon. 

Wise  men  are  overborn  when  taken  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Collier. 

Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 

Pope. 

6.  To  snatch;  to  seize. 

I  am  contented  to  dwell  on  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  lake  up  any  occasion  to  lead  me  to  its 
contemplation.  Hale. 

7.  To  make  prisoner. 

Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Shakspeare. 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en. 

Shakspeare. 

This  man  was  taken  of  the  Jews,  and  should  have 

been  killed.  Jicts. 

They  entering  with  wonderful  celerity  on  every 

side,  slew  and  took  three  hundred  janizaries. 

Knolles. 

8.  To  captivate  with  pleasure;  to  delight; 
to  engage. 

More  than  history  can  pattern,  thou  devis'd 
And  play'd  to  take  spectators.  Shakspeare. 

I  long 
To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely.  Shakspeare. 

Let  ber  not  take  thee  with  her  eyelids.  Proverbs. 

Taken  by  Perkin's  amiable  behaviour,  he  enter- 
tained him  as  became  the  person  of  Richard  duke 
of  York.  Bacon. 
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Their  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony 
Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience.  Milton. 

If  I  renounce  virtue,  though  naked,  then  1  do  it 
yet  more  when  she  is  thus  beautified  on  purpose  to 
allure  the  eye,  and  take  the  heart.    Decay  of  Piety. 

This  beauty  shines  through  some  men's  actions, 
sets  off  all  that  they  do,  and  takes  all  they  come 
near.  Locke. 

Cleombrotus  was  so  taken  with  this  prospect,  that 
he  had  no  patience.  Wake. 

9.  To  entrap;  to  catch  in  a  snare. 

Take  us  the  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines.        Cant. 

10.  To  understand  in  any  particular  sense 
or  manner. 

The  words  arc  more  properly  (often  for  the  air 
or  aether  than  the  heavens.  Raleigh. 

You  take  me  right,  Eupolis;  for  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  an  holy  war.  Bacon 

I  take  it,  and  iron  brass,  called  white  brass,  hath 
some  mixture  of  tin  to  help  the  lustre.  Bacon. 

Why,  now  jou  take  me:  these  are  rites, 
That  grace  love's  days,  and  crown  his  nights: 
These  are  the  motions  1  would  see.       Ben  Jonson. 

Give  them  one  simple  idea,  and  see  that  they  take 
it  right,  and  perfectly  comprehend  it.  Locke 

Charity,  taken  in  its  largest  extent,  is  nothing 
else  but  the  sincere  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour 

Wake. 

1 1.  To  exact. 

Take  no  usury  of  him  or  increase.         Leviticus. 

12.  To  get;  to  have;  to  appropriate. 

And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  unto  Abram,  Give 
me  the  persons,  and  take  the  goods  to  thyself. 

Genesis. 

13.  To  u«e;  to  employ. 

This  man  always  takes  time,  and  ponders  things 
maturely  before  he  passes  judgment.  Walts. 

14.  To  blast;  to  infect. 

Strike  her  young  bones, 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness!  Shakspeare. 

15.  To  judge  in  favour  of;  to  adopt. 
The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make, 

Where  lay  the  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. 

Dryden. 

1 6.  To  admit  any  thing  bad  from  without. 

I  ought  to  have  a  care 
To  keep  my  wounds  from  taking  air.        Hudibras. 

17.  To  get;  to  procure. 

Striking  stones,  they  took  fire  out  of  them. 

2  Maccabees- 

18.  To  turn  to;  to  practise. 

If  any  of  the  family  be  distressed,  order  is  taken 
for  their  relief:  if  any  be  subject  to  vice,  or  take  ill 
courses,  they  are  reproved.  Bacon. 

19.  To  close  in  with;  to  comply  with. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word, 

And  will  to-morrow  thank  thee  with  my  sword. 

Dryden. 

She  to  her  country's  use  resign 'd  your  sword, 
And  you,  kind  lover,  took  her  at  her  word.     Dnid 

I  take  thee  at  thy  word.  Rowe. 

20.  To  form;  to  fix. 

Resolutions  taken  upon  full  debate  were  seldom 
prosecuted  with  equal  resolution.  Clarendon. 

21.  To  catch  in  the  hand;  to  seize. 

He  put  forth  a  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of 

my  head.  Ezekiel. 

I  took  not  arms  till  urg'd  by  self-defence.   Dryd. 

22.  To  admit;  to  suffer. 

Yet  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command; 
Now  take  the  mould:  now  bend  thy  mind  to  feel 
The  first  sharp  motions  of  the  forming  wheel. 

Dryden. 

23.  To  perform  any  action. 
Peradventure  we  shall  prevail   against  him,  and 

take  our  revenge  on  him.  Jeremiah 

Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark,  and  took 
bold  of  it,  for  the  oxen  shook  it.  2  Samuel 

Taking  my  leave  of  them,  1  went  into  Macedonia 

2  Corinthians. 
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Before  1  proceed,  I  would  take  some  breath. 

Bacon 

His  wind  he  never  took  wbikt  the  cup  was  at  his 

mouth,  but  observed  the  rule  of  drinking  with  one 

breath.  Hakewilt. 

A  long  sigh  he  drew, 
And,  his  voice  failing,  took  his  last  adieu.  Dryden. 

The  Sabine  Clausus  came, 
And  from  afar  at  Dryops  took  his  aim.        Dryden. 

Her  lovers'  names  in  order  to  run  o'er, 
The  girl  took  breath  full  thirty  times  and  more. 

Dryden. 
Heighteu'd  revenge  he  should  have  took; 
He  should  have  burnt  bis  tutor's  book.  Prior. 

The  husband's  affairs  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  take  a  voyage  to  Naples.  Spectator. 

1  took  a  walk  in  Lincoln's  Inn  garden.       Taller. 
The  Carthaginian  took  his  seal,  and  Pompey  en- 
tered with  great  dignity  in  his  own  person.    Taller 
I  am  possessed  of  power  and  credit,  can  gratify 
my  favourites,  and  take  vengeance  of  my  enemies. 

Sicift. 

24.  To  receive  into  the  mind. 

When  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John, 
they  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been 
with  Jesus.  Acts. 

It  appeared  in  his  face,  that  he  took  great  con- 
tentment in  this  our  question.  Bacon. 

Doctor  More,  in  his  Ethicks,  reckons  this  parti- 
cular inclination,  to  take  a  prejudice  against  a  man 
for  his  looks,  among  the  smaller  vices  of  morality, 
rnd  names  it  a  prosopolepsia.  Spectator. 

A  student  should  never  satisfy  himself  with  bare 
attendance  on  lectures,  unless  he  clearly  takes  up 
the  sense.  Watts. 

25.  To  go  into. 

When  news  were  brought  that  the  French  king 
besieged  Constance,  he  posted  to  the  sea-coast  to 
take  ship.  Camden. 

Tygers  and  lions  are  not  apt  to  take  the  water. 

Hale. 

26.  To  go  along;  to  follow;  to  pursue 
The  joyful  short-liv'd  news,  soon  spread  around, 

Took  the  same  train.  Diyden. 

Observing  still  the  motions  of  their  flight, 
What  course  they  took,  what  happy  sigus  they  shew. 

Dryden. 

27.  To  swallow;  r.o  receive. 

Consider  the  insatisfaction  of  several  bodies,  and 
of  their  appetite  to  take  in  others.  Bacon. 

Turkeys  take  down  stones,  having  found  in  the 
gizzard  of  one  no  less  than  seven  hundred.  Brown. 

28.  To  swallow  as  a  medicine. 
Tell  an  ignoramus  in  place  to  his  face  that  he  has 

a  wit  above  all  the  world,  and,  as  fulsome  a  dose  as 
you  give  him,  he  shall-readily  take  it  down,  and  ad- 
mit the  commendation,  though  he  cannot  believe 
the  thing.  South. 

Upon  this  assurance  he  took  physick.         Locke. 

29.  To  choose  one  of  more. 

Take  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 
Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriors.  Milton. 

Either  but  one  man,  or  all  men  are  kings;  take 
which  you  please,  it  dissolves  the  bonds  of  govern- 
ment. Lock. 

30.  To  copy. 

Our  Phoenix  queen  was  poiirtray'd  too  so  bright, 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right.      Dryden. 

31.  '1  o  convey;  to  cany;  to  transport. 
Carry  sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet, 

Take  all  his  company  along  with  him.    Shakspeare. 

He  sat  him  down  in  a  street;  for  no  man  took 

them  into  his  house  to  lodging.  Judges. 

32.  To  fasten  on;  to  seize. 

Wheresoever  he  taketh  him,  he  teareth  him;  and 
he  foameth.  Mark. 

No  temptation  hath  taken  you,  but  such  as  is 
common  to  man.  l  Corinthians 

When  the  frost  and  rain  have  taken  them,  they 
grow  dangerous.  Temple. 

At  first  they  warm,  then  scorch,  and  then  they 
take, 
Now  with  long  necks  from  side  to  side  they  feed;     1 
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At  length  grown  strong  their  mother  fire  forsake. 
And  a  new  colony  of  flames  succeed.  Dryden. 

No  beast  will  eat  sour  grass  till  the  frost  hath 
taken  it.  Mortimer. 

In  burning  of  stubble,  take  care  to  plow  the  land 
up  round  the  field,  that  the  fire  may  not  take  the 
hedges.  Mortimer. 

33.  Not  to  refuse;  to  accept. 

Take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer, 
he  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.  JVumbers, 

Thou  tak'st  thy  mother's  word  too  far,  said  he, 
And  hast  usurp'd  thy  boasted  pedigree.       Dryden. 

He  that  should  demand  of  him  how  begetting  a 
child  gives  the  father  absolute  power  over  him, 
will  find  him  answer  nothing:  we  are  to  take  his 
word  for  this.  Locke. 

Who  will  not  receive  clipped  money  whilst  he 
sees  the  great  receipt  of  the  exchequer  admits  it, 
and  the  bank  and  goldsmiths  will  take  it  of  him? 

Locke. 

34.  To  adopt. 
I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be 

to  you  a  God.  Exodus. 

35.  To  change  with  respect  to  place. 
When  he  departed,  he  took  out  two  pence,  and 

gave  them  to  the  host.  Luke. 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  when  he 
took  it  out,  it  was  leprous.  Exodus. 

If  you  slit  the  artery,  thrust  a  pipe  into  it,  and 
cast  a  straight  ligature  upon  that  part  containing 
the  pipe,  the  artery  will  not  beat  below  the  ligature; 
yet  do  but  take  it  off,  and  it  will  beat  immediately. 

Ray. 

Lovers  slung  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  pre- 
cipice into  the  sea,  where  they  were  sometimes 
taken  up  alive.  Jlddison. 

36.  To  separate. 

A  multitude,  how  great  soever,  brings  not  a  man 
any  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock  of 
number,  where  still  there  remains  as  much  to  be 
added  as  it  none  were  taken  out.  ■  Locke. 

The  living  fabrick  now  in  pieces  take , 
Of  every  part  due  observation  make; 
All  which  such  art  discovers.  Blackmort. 

37.  To  admit. 

Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number  under 
threescore.  l  Timothy. 

Though  so  much  of  heaven  appears  in  my  make, 
The  foulest  impressions  I  easily  take.  Swift. 

38.  To  pursue;  to  go  in. 

He  alone 
To  find  where  Adam  shelter'd/oofchisway.  Milton. 

To  the  port  she  takes  her  way, 
And  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea.       Dryden. 

Where  injur'd  Nisusfu/ces  his  airy  course.  Dryd. 

Give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destin'd  prey, 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  her  way.  Dryden. 

It  was  her  fortune  once  to  take  her  way 
Along  the  sandy  margin  of  the  sea.  Dryden. 

39.  To  receive  any  temper  or  disposition 
of  mind. 

They  shall  not  take  shame.  Micah. 

Thou  hast  scourged  me,  and  hast  taken  pity  on 
me.  Tobit. 

They  take  delight  in  approaching  to  God.  Isaiafi. 

Take  a  good  heart,  0  Jerusalem.  Baruch. 

Men  die  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they  take 
to  heart.  Bacon. 

Few  are  so  wicked  as  to  take  delight 
In  crimes  unprofitable.  Dryden. 

Children,  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride 
to  behave  themselves  prettily,  perceiving  themselves 
esteemed.  Locke. 

40.  To  endure;  to  bear. 
I  can  be  as  quiet  as  any  body  with  those  that  are 

quarrelsome,  and  be  as  troublesome  as  another  when 
I  meet  with  those  that  will  take  it.         VEstrange. 

Won't  you  then  lake  a  jest?  Sptctator. 

He  met  with  such  a  reception  as  those  only  de- 
serve who  are  content  to  take  it.  Swift. 

41.  To  draw;  to  derive. 

The  firm  belief  of  a  future  judgment  is  the  most 
forcible  motire  to  a  good  life,  because  taken  from 
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this  consideration  of  the  most  lasting  happiness  and 
misery-  Tillotscn. 

42.  To  leap;  to  jump  over. 
That  hand  which  had  the  strength,  ev'n  at  your 

door, 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch. 

Shakspeare. 

43.  To  assume. 

Fit  you  to  the  custom, 
And  take  V  ye,  as  your  predecessors  have, 
Your  honour  with  your  form.  Shakspeare. 

1  take  liberty  to  say,  that  these  propositions  are 
so  far  from  having  an  universal  assent,  that  to  a 
great  part  of  mankind  they  are  not  known.    Locke. 

44.  To  allow;  to  admit. 
Take  not  any  term,  howsoever  authorized  by  the 

language  of  the  schools,  to  stand  for  any  thing  till 
you  have  an  idea  of  it.  Locke. 

Chemists  lake,  in  our  present  controversy,  some- 
thing for  granted,  which  they  ought  to  prove.  Boyle. 

I  took  your  weak  excuses.  Dryden. 

45.  To  receive  with  fondness. 
I  lov'd  you  still,  and 

Toofc  ycu  into  my  bosom.  Dryden. 

47-   To  carry  out  ior  use. 

He  commanded  them  that  they  should  take  no- 
thing for  their  journey  save  a  staff.  Mark. 
47.  To  suppose;  to  receive  in  thought;  to 
entertain  in  opinion. 

This  1  take  it 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations.        Shaksp. 
The  spirits  that  are  in  all   tangible  bodies  are 
scarce  known:  sometimes  they  take  them  for  va- 
cuum, whereas  tbey  are  the  most  active  of  bodies. 

Bacon. 
He  took  himself  to  have  deserved  as  much  as  any 
man,  in  contributing  more,  and  appearing  sooner  iu 
their  first  approach  towards  rebellion.     Clarendon. 
Is  a  man  unfortunate  in  marriage?  Still  it  is  be- 
cause he  was  deceived;  and  so  took  that  for  virtue 
and  affection  which  was  nothing  but  vice  in  a  dis- 
guise. South. 
Depraved  appetites  cause  us  often  to  take  that 
for  true  imitation  of  nature  which  has  no  resem- 
blance of  it.                                                 Dryden. 

So  soft  his  tresses,  fiU'd  with  trickling  pearl, 
You  doubt  his  sex,  and  take  him  for  a  girl.       Tate. 
Time  is  taken  for  so  much  of  infinite  duration  as 
is  measured  out  by  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe. 

Locke. 
They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge  should 
lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  not  to  take 
words  for  things.  Locke 

Few  will  lake  a  proposition  which  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  God  is  pleased  with  the  doing 
of  what  he  himself  commands,  for  an  innate  moral 
principle,  since  it  teaches  so  little.  Locke. 

Some  tories  will  take  you  for  a  whig,  some  whigs 
will  take  you  for  a  tory.  Pope 

As  I  take  it,  the  two  principal  branches  of  preach- 
ing are,  to  tell  the  people  what  is  their  duy,  and 
then  to  convince  them  that  it  is  so.  Swift. 

48.  To  separate  for  one's  self  from  any 
quantity;  to  remove  for  one's  self  from 
any  place. 

I  will  take  of  them  for  priests.  Isaiah. 

Hath  God  assayed  to  take  a  nation  from  the  midst 
ef  another?  Deuteronomy. 

I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife.      Genesis. 

Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for 
God  took  him.  Genesis. 

Four  heifers  from  his  female  store  he  took.  Dryd. 


49.   Not  to  le?ve;  not  to  omit. 

The  discourse  here  is  about  ideas,  which  he  says 
are  real  things,  and  we  see  in  God:  in  taking  this 
along  with  me,  to  make  it  prove  any  thing  to  his 
purpose,  the  argument  must  stand  thus.  Locke. 
Young  gentlemen  ought  not  only  to  lake  along 
with  them  a  clear  idea  of  the  antiquities  of  medals 
and  figures,  but  likewise  to  exercise  their  aiithme- 
tick  in  reducing  the  sums  of  money  to  those  in  their  i 
own  country.    '  Jirbuthnot.  j 


50.  To  receive  payments. 

Never  a  wife  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does; 
do  what  9he  will,  take  all,  pay  all.         Shakspeare. 
5  I .  To  obtain  by  mensuration. 

The  knight  coming  to  the  tayloi  s  to  take  measure 

of  his  gown,  perceiveth  the  like  gown  cloth  lying 

there.  Camden. 

With  a  two  foot  rule  in  his  hand  measuring  my 

walls,  he  took  the  dimensions  of  my  room.     Swift. 

52.  To  withdraw. 
Honeycomb,  on  the  verge  of  threescore,  took  me 

aside,  and  asked  me,  whether  1  would  advise  him 
to  marry?  Spectator. 

53.  To  seize  with  a   transitory  impulse; 
to  affect  so  as  not  to  last. 

Tiberius,  noted  for  his  niggardly  temper,  only 
gave  his  attendants  their  diet;  but  once  he  wa9 
taken  with  a  fit  of  generosity,  and  divided  tuem  into 
three  classes.  Jirbulhnot 

54.  To  comprise;  to  comprehend. 
We  always  take  the  account  of  a  future  state  into 

our  schemes  about  the  concerns  of  this  world 

Jitterbury. 

Had  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  there  are 

innate  principles,  not  taken  them  together  in  gross, 

but  considered  separately  the  parts,  they  would  not 

have  been  so  forward  to  believe  they  were  innate. 

Locke. 

55.  To  have  recourse  to. 
A  sparrow  took  a  bush  just  as  an  eagle  made  a 

stoop  at  an  hare.  VEilrange. 

The  cat  presently  takes  a  tree,  and  sees  the  poor 

fox  torn  to  pieces.  VEstrange. 

56    To  produce;  to  suffer;  to  be  produced. 

No  purposes  whatsoever  which  are  meant  for  the 

good  of  that  land  will  prosper,  or  take  good  effect. 

Spenser. 

57.  To  catch  in  the  mind. 
These  do  best  who  take  material  hints  to  be  judged 

by  history.  Locke. 

58.  To  hire;  to  rent. 
If  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play, 

Take  the  whole  house  upon  the  poet's  day.      Pope. 

59.  To  engage  in;  to  be  active  in. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts;  make  the  case 

yours; 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son ; 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 
And  in  your  pow'r  so  silencing  your  son.      Shaksp. 

60.  To  incur;  to  receive  as  it  happens. 
In  streams,  my  boy,  and  rivers  take  thy  chance; 

There  swims,  said  he,  thy  whole  inheritance. 

Addison. 
Now  take  your  turn;  and,  as  a  brother  shou'd, 
Attend  your  brother  to  the  Stygian  flood.     Dryden. 

61.  To  admit  m  copulation. 
Five  hundred  asses  yearly  took  the  horse, 

Producing  mules  of  greater  speed  and  force. 

Sandys. 

62.  To  catch  eagerly. 
Drances  took  the  world;  who  grudg'd  long  since^ 

The  rising  glories  of  the  Daunian  prince.    Dryden. 

63.  To  use  as  an  oath  or  expression. 
Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain. 

Exodus. 

64.  To  seize  as  a  disease. 
They  that  come  abroad  after  these  showers,  are 

commonly  taken  with  sickness.  Bacon. 

I  am  taken  on  the  sudden  with  a  swimming  in  my 
head.  Dryden 

!65.    To  Take  away.    To  deprive  of. 

If  any  take  away  from  the  book  of  this  prophecy, 
God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life. 

Revelation. 

The  bill  for  taking  away  the  votes  of  bishops  was 
called  a  bill  for  taking  away  all  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion. Clarendon. 

Many  dispersed  objects  breed  confusion,  and  take 
away  from  the  picture  that  grave  majesty  which 
gives  beauty  to  the  piece.  Dryden. 


You  should  be  hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
By  your  own  law  I  take  your  life  away.      Dryden, 

The  fun'ral  pomp  which  to  your  kings  you  pay, 
Is  all  I  want,  and  all  you  take  away.  Dryden. 

One  who  gives  another  any  thing  has  not  always 
a  right  to  take  it  away  again.  Locke- 

Not  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  pow'r  away, 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they?  Pope. 

66.  To  Take  away.    To  set  aside;  to  re- 
move. 

If  we  take  away  consciousness  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  wherein  to  place  per- 
sonal identity  Locke. 

67.  To  Take  care.  To  be  careful;  to  be 
solicitous  for;  to  superintend. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  corn.     Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen? 

1  Corinthians. 

68.  To  Take  care.  To  be  cautious;  to  be 
vigilant. 

69.  To  Take  course.    To  have  recourse 
to  measures. 

They  meant  to  take  a  course  to  deal  with  parti- 
culars by  reconcilements,  and  cared  not  for  any 
head.  Bacon. 

The  violence  of  storming  is  the  course  which  God 
is  forced  to  take  for  the  destroying,  but  cannot, __ 
without  changing  the  course  of  nature,  for  the  con- 
verting, of  sinners.  Hammond. 

70.  To  Take  down.  To  crush;  to  reduce; 
to  suppress. 

Do  you  think  he  is  now  so  dangerous  an  enemy 
as  he  is  counted,  or  that  it  is  so  hard  to  take  him 
down  as  some  suppose?  Spenser. 

Take  down  their  mettle,  keep  them  lean  and  bare. 

Dryden. 

Lacqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical 
as  now,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  tbem  taken 
down.  Mdison. 

71.  To  Take  down.   To  swallow;  to  take 
by  the  mouth. 

We  cannot  take  down  the  lives  of  living  crea- 
tures, which  some  of  the  Paracelsians  say,  if  they 
could  be  taken  down,  would  make  us  immortal: 
the  next  for  subtilty  of  operation,  to  take  bodies 
putrefied,  such  as  may  be  easily  taken.  Bacon. 

72.  To  Take/Vow.     To  derogate;  to  de- 
tract. 

It  takes  not  from  you,  that  you  were  born  with 
principles  of  generosity;  but  it  adds  to  you,  that 
you  have  cultivated  nature.  Dryden. 

73.  To  Take  from.     To  deprive  of. 
Conversation  will  add  to  their  knowledge,  but  be 

too  apt  to  take  from  their  virtue.  Locke. 

Gentle  goils,  take  my  breath/rom  me.      Shaksp. 
1  will  smite  thee,  and  take  thine  head  from  thee. 

1  Samuel. 

74.  To  Take  heed.     To  be  cautious;  to 
beware. 

Take  heed  of  a  mischievous  man.    Ecclesiasticus. 
Take  heed  lest  passion 
Sway  thy  judgment  to  do  aught.  Milton. 

Children  to  serve  their  parents'  int'rests  live: 
Take  heed  what  doom  against  yourself  you  give. 

Dryden. 

75.  To  Take  heed  to.  To  attend. 
Nothing  sweeter  than  to  take  heed  unto  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord.  Ecclesiasticus. 

76.  To  Take  in.  To  enclose. 
Upon  the  sea-coast  are  parcels  of  land  that  would 

pay  well  for  the  taking  in.  Mortimer. 

77.  To  Take  in.  To  lessen;  to  contract: 
as,  he  took  in  his  sails. 

78.  To  Take  in.  To  cheat;  to  gull:  as, 
the  cunning  ones  were  taken  in.  A  low 
vulgar  phiase. 

79.  To  Take  in  hand.     To  undertake. 
Till  there  were  a  perfect  reformation,  nothing 

would  prosper  that  they  took  in  hand.     Clarendon . 
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80.  To  Take  in.    To  comprise;  to  com- 
prehend. 

These  heads  are  sufficient  for  the  explication  of 
this  whole  matter;  taking  in  some  additional  dis- 
courses, which  make  the  work  more  even.  Burnet. 

This  love  of  our  country  takes  in  our  families, 
friends,  and  acquaintance.  Addison. 

The  disuse  of  a  tucker  has  enlarged  the  neck  of 
a  fine  woman,  that  at  present  it  takes  in  almost 
half  the  body.  Addison. 

Of  these  matters  no  satisfactory  account  can  be 
given  by  any  mechanical  hypothesis,  without  taking 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  great  Creator. 

Derham. 

81.  ro  Take  m.    To  admit. 

An  opinion  brought  into  his  head  by  course,  be- 
cause he  heard  himself  called  a  father,  rather  than 
any  kindness  that  he  found  in  his  own  heart,  made 
himtafceusin.  Sidney 

A  great  vessel  full,  being  drawn  into  bottles,  and 
then  the  liquor  put  again  into  the  vessels,  will  not 
fill  the  vessel  again  so  full  as  it  was,  but  that  it  may 
take  in  more.  Bacon. 

Porter  was  taken  in  not  only  as  a  bed-chamber 
servant,  but  as  an  useful  instrument  for  his  skill  in 
the  Spanish.  Wotton. 

Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul,  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 
Can  take  in  all;  and  verge  enough  for  more.  Dryd. 

The  sight  and  touch  take  in  from  the  same  object 
diiferent  ideas  Locke 

There  is  the  same  irregularity  in  my  plantations: 
I  take  in  none  that  do  not  naturally  rejoice  in  the 
soil.  Spectator 

82.  To  Take  in.    To  win  by  conquest. 
He  sent  Asan-aga  with  the  janizaries,  and  pieces 

of  great  ordnance,  to  take  in  the  other  cities  of 
Tunis  Kn.lles. 

Should  a  great  beauty  resolve  to  take  me.  in  with 
the  artillery  of  her  eyes,  it  would  be  as  vain  as  for  a 
thief  to  set  upon  a  new-robbed  passenger.  Suckling. 

Open  places  are  easily  tuken  in,  and  towns  not 
strongly  fortified,  make  but  a  weak  resistance 

Felton. 

83.  To  Take  in.    To  receive  locally. 
We  went  before,  and  sailed  unto  Assos,  there  in- 
tending to  take  in  Paul.  Acts 

That  which  men  take  in  by  education  is  next  to 
that  which  is  natural.  Tillolson 

As  no  acid  is  iu  an  animal  body  but  must  he 
taken  in  by  the  mouth,  so  if  it  is  not  subdued  it 
may  get  into  the  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

84.  To  Take  in     To  receive  mentally. 
Though  a  created  understanding  can  never  take 

in  the  fulness  of  the  divine  excellencies,  yet  so 
much  as  it  can  receive  is  of  greater  value  than  any 
other  object.  Hale. 

The  idea  of  extension  joins  itself  so  inseparably 
with  all  visible  qualities,  that  it  suffers  to  see  no  one 
without  taking  in  impressions  of  extension  too. 

Locke. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  enlarged  under- 
standing to  frame  one  new  simple  iiieain  the  mind, 
not  taken  in  by  tlie  ways  aforementioned.      Locke. 

A  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  measure 
of  knowledge  before  he  is  hurried  otf  the  stage 

Addison. 

Let  him  take  in  the  instructions  you  give  him,  in 
a  way  suited  to  his  natural  inclination  Watts. 

Some  genius  can  take  in  a  long  train  of  proposi- 
tions. Walts. 

85.  To  Take  notice.   To  observe. 

86.  To  Take  notice.   To  show  by  any  act 
that  observation  is  made. 

Some  laws  restrained  the  extravagant  power 
of  the  nobility,  the  diminution  whereof  they  took 
very  heavily,  though  at  that  time  they  look  little 
notice  of  it  Clarendon. 

87.  To  Take  oath.    To  swear. 

The  king  of  Babylon  is  come  to  Jerusalem,  and 
hath  taken  of  the  king's  seed,  and  of  him  taken  an 
oath.  Ezekiel. 
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We  take  all  oath  of  secrecy,  for  the  concealing  of 
those  inventions  which  we  think  fit  to  keep  secret. 

Bacon. 

88.  To  Take  of.  To  invalidate;  to  de- 
stroy; to  remove.  When  it  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  from,  without  an  ac- 
cusative, it  may  be  considered  either  as 
elliptically  suppressing  the  accusative, 
or  as  being  neutral. 

You  must  forsake  this  room  and  go  with  us; 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off, 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.  Shakspeare. 

The  ciuel  ministers 
Took  off  her  life.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken  off,  and  the 
misled  multitudes  return  to  their  obedience,  such  an 
extent  of  mercy  is  honourable.  Bacon. 

Sena  loseth  its  wiudiness  by  decocting;  and  sub- 
tile or  windy  spirits  are  (often  off  by  mcension  or 
evaporation.  Bacon 

To  stop  schisms,  take  off  the  principal  authors  by 
winning  and  advancing  them,  rather  than  enrage 
them  by  violence.  Bacon 

What  taketh  offihe  objection  is,  that  in  judging 
scandal  we  are  to  look  to  the  cause  whence  it 
cometh.  Bishop  Sanderson 

The  promises,  the  terrors,  or  the  authority  of  the 
commander,  must  be  the  topick  whence  that  argu- 
ment is  drawn ;  and  all  force  of  these  is  taken  off 
by  this  doctrine.  Hammond. 

It  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  these  worthies,  who 
endeavour  the  advancement  of  learning,  as  being 
likely  to  find  a  clear  progression  when  so  many  un- 
truths are  taken  off  Brown. 

This  takes  not  off  the  force  of  our  present  evi- 
dence. Slillingfleet. 

If  the  mark,  by  hindering  its  exportation,  makes 
it  less  valuable,  the  melting-pot  can  easily  take  it 
off.  Locke. 

A  man's  understanding  failing  him,  would  take 
off  that  presumption  most  men  have  of  themselves. 

Locke. 

It  shews  virtue  in  the  fairest  light,  and  takes  off 
from  the  deformity  of  vice.  Addison 

When  we  would  take  off  from  the  reputation  of 
an  action,  we  ascribe  it.  to  vain-glory  Addison. 

This  takes  off  from  the  elegance  of  our  tongue, 
but  expresses  our  ideas  in  the  readiest  manner. 

Addison. 

The  justices  decreed,  to  take  off  a  halfpenny  in 
a  quart  from  the  price  of  ale.  Swijl. 

How  many  lives  have  been  lost  in  hot  blood,  and 
how  many  are  likely  to  be  taken  off  in  cold!  Blount. 

Favourable  names  are  put  upon  ill  ideas,  to  take 
off  the  odium.  Watts. 

89.  To  Take  off.    To  withhold;  to  with- 
draw. 

He  perceiving  that  we  were  willing  to  say  some- 
what, in  great  courtesy  took  us  off,  and  conde- 
scended to  ask  us  questions.  Bacon. 

Your  present  distemper  is  not  so  troublesome  as 
to  take  you  w/jTrom  all  satisfaction.  Wake. 

There  is  nothing  more  resty  and  ungovernable 
than  our  thoughts:  they  will  not  be  directed  what 
objects  to  pursue,  nor  be  taken  off  from  those  they 
have  once  fixed  on;  but  run  away  with  a  man  in 
pursuit  of  those  ideas  they  have  in  view,  let  him  do 
what  he  can  Locke. 

Keep  foreign  ideas  from  taking  off  our  miud 
from  its  present  pursuit.  Locke. 

He  has  taken  you  off  by  a  peculiar  instance  of  his 
mercy,  from  the  vanities  and  temptations  of  the 
world.  ^  Wake. 

90.  To  Take  off.    To  swallow. 

Were  the  pleasure  of  drinking  accompanied,  the 
moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glass,  with  that  sick 
stomach  which,  in  some  men,  follows  not  many 
hours  after,  no  body  would  ever  let  wine  touch  his 
lips.  Locke. 

91.  fo  Take  o/.    To  purchase. 

Corn,  in  plenty,  the  labourer  may  have  at  his 
own  rate,  else  he'll  not  lake  UojJ  the  fanner's  hands 
for  wages.  Locke. 

5o2 
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The  Spaniards  having  no  commodities  that  we 
will  take  off,  above  the  value  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum,  cannot  pay  us.  Locke. 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  for  transporting  our 
best  wheatcn  straw  to  Dunstable,  and  obliging  us  to 
take  off  yearly  so  many  ton  of  straw  hats.       Swift. 

92.  To  Take  off.    To  copy. 
Take  offM  their  models  in  wood.  Addison 

93.  To  Take  off.   To  find  place  for. 
The  multiplying  of  nobility  brings  a  state  to  ne- 
cessity; and,  in  like  manner,  when  more  are  bred 
scholars  than  preferments  can  take  off.  Bacon- 

94.  To  Take  off.    To  remove. 
When  Moses  went  in,  he  took  the  veil  off  until 

he  came  out.  Exodus. 

If  any  would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  time,  let 

him  take  them  off,  and  bring  others  on.  Bacon. 

95.  To  Take  order  with.    To  check;  to 
take  course  with. 

Though  he  would  have  turned  his  teeth  upo« 
Spain,  yet  he  was  taken  order  with  before  it  came 
to  that.  .  Bacon. 

96.  To  Take  out.  To  remove  from  within 
any  place. 

Griefs  are  green; 
And  all  thy  friends  which  thou  must  make  thy 

friends 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out. 

Shakspeare. 

97.  To  Take  fiart.     To  share. 

Take  part  in  rejoicing  for  the  victory  over  the 
Turks.  Pope, 

98.  To  Take  place.  To  prevail;  to  have 
effect. 

Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain; 
Love  -taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  maintain. 

Dryden. 

The  debt  a  man  owes  his  father,  takes  place,  and 
gives  the  father  a  right  to  inherit.  Locke. 

99.  To  Take  ufi.  To  borrow  upon  credit 
or  interest. 

The  smooth  pates  now  wear  nothing  but  hi»h 
shoes;  and  if  a  man  is  through  with  them  in  honest 
taking  up,  they  stand  upon  security.       Shakspeare. 

We  take  up  corn  for  them,  that  we  may  eat  and 
',ve*  Nehemiah. 

She  to  the  merchant  goes, 
Rich  crystals  of  the  rock  she  takes  up  there, 
Huge  agat  vases  and  old  china  ware.  Dryden. 

1  have  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  from 
Boccace  before  I  come  to  him.  Dryden. 

Men,  for  want  of  due  payment,  are  forced  to 
take  up  the  necessaries  of  life  at  almost  double  value. 

Swift. 

100.  To  Take  ufi.  To  be  ready  for;  to 
engage  with. 

His  divisions  are,  one  power  against  the  French; 
And  one  against  Glendower;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us.  Shakspeare. 

101.  To  Take  ufi.  To  apply  to  the  use 
of. 

We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselves, 
But  free  the  commonwealth.  Addison. 

Iu2.    To  Take  ufi.    To  begin. 

They  shall  take  up  a  lamentation  forme.  Ezekiel. 

Princes'  friendship,  which  they  take  up  upon  the 
accounts  of  judgment  and  merit,  they  most  times 
lay  down  out  of  humour.  South. 

103.  To  Take  ufi.  To  fasten  with  a  liga- 
ture passed  under.  A  term  of  chirur- 
gcry. 

A  large  vessel  opened  by  incision  must  be  taken 
up  before  you  proceed.  Sharp. 

104.  To  Take  ufi.  To  engross;  to  en- 
gage. 

Overmuch  anxiety  in  worldly  things  takes  up 
the  mind,  hardly  admitting  so  much  as  a  thought  of 
heaven.  Duppa 

Take  my  esteem: 
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If  from  my  heart  you  ask  or  hope  for  more, 

I  grieve  the  place  is  taken  up  before.  Dryden. 

I  intended  to  have  left  the  stage,  to  which  my 
<renius  never  much  inclined  me,  for  a  work  which 
would  have  taken  up  my  life  in  the  performance. 

Dryden. 

To  understand  fully  his  particular  calling  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  religion,  which  is  his  calling, 
as  he  is  a  man,  takes  up  his  whole  time.         Locke 

Every  one  knows  that  mines  alone  furnish  these: 
but  withal,  countries  stored  with  mines  are  poor; 
the  digging  and  refining  of  these  metals  taking  up 
the  labour,  and  wasting  the  number  of  the  people 

Locke. 

We  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  most  of  my 
fellow-soldiers  were  taken  up  with  the  same  imagi- 
nations. JlddLson. 

The  following  letter  is  from  an  artist,  now  taken 
vp  with  this  invention.  Jlddison. 

There  is  so  much  time  taken  up  in  the  ceremony, 
that  before  they  enter  on  their  subject  the  dialogue 
is  half  ended.  Jlddison. 

The  affairs  of  religion  and  war  took  up  Constan- 
tine  so  much,  that  he  had  not  time  to  think  of  trade. 

JlrbuUmot 

When  the  compass  of  twelve  books  is  taken  up 
in  these,  the  reader  will  wonder  by  what  methods 
our  author  could  prevent  being  tedious.  Pope. 

105.  To  Take   up.     To   have    final   re- 
course to. 

Arnobius  asserts,  that  men  of  the  finest  parts  and 
learning,  rhetoricians,  lawyers,  physicians,  despising 
the  sentiments  tbey  had  been  once  fond  of,  took  up 
their  rest  in  the  christian  religion.  Jlddison. 

106.  To  Take  up.    To  seize;  to  catch;  to 

arrest. 

Though  the  sheriff  have  this  authority  to  take  up 
all  such  stragglers,  and  imprison  them,  yet  shall  be 
not  work  that  terror  in  their  hearts  that  a  marshal 
will,  whom  they  know  to  have  power  of  life  and 
death.  Spenser. 

I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down.       Shaksp. 
You  have  taken  up, 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute.  Shakspeare. 

107.  To  Take  up.    To  admit. 

The  ancients  took  up  experiments  upon  credit, 
and  did  build  great  matters  upon  them.         Bacon. 

108.  To  Take   up.     To  answer  by  re- 
proving; to  reprimand. 

One  of  his  relations  took  him  up  roundly,  for 
stooping  so  much  below  the  dignity  of  his  profes- 
sion. VEstrange. 

109.  To  Take  up.     To  begin  where  the 
former  left  off. 

The  plot  is  purely  fiction;  for  I  take  it  up  where 
the  history  has  laid  it  down  Dryden. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth.  Spectator. 

110.  To  Take  ufi.    To  lift. 
Take  up  these  cloaths  here  quickly: 

Where's  the  cowlstaff?  Shakspeare. 

The  least  things  are  taken  up  by  the  thumb  and 
forefinger:  when  we  would  take  up  a  greater  quan- 
tity, we  would  use  the  thumb  and  all  the  fingers. 

Ray. 

Milo  took  up  a  calf  daily  on  his  shoulders,  and  at 
last  arrived  at  firmness  to  bear  the  bull.  Watts. 

111.  To  Take  up.    To  occupy  locally. 
The  people  by  such  thick  throngs  swarmed  to 

the  place,  that  the  chambers  which  opened  towards 
the  scaffold  were  taktn  up.  Hayward. 

All  vicious  enormous  practices  are  regularly  con- 
sequent, where  the  other  hath  taken  up  the  lodging. 

Hammond 
Committees,  for  the  convenience  of  the  common 
council,  who  took  up  the  Guildhall,  sat  in  Grocer's 
Hall.  Clarendon. 

When  my  concernment  takes  up  no  more  room 
than  myself,  then,  so  long  as  I  know  where  to 
breathe,  I  know  also  where  to  be  happy.        South. 


These  things  being  compared,  notwithstanding 
the  room  that  mountains  take  up  on  the  dry  land, 
there  would  be  at  least  eight  oceans  required. 

Burnet 

When  these  waters  were  annihilated,  so  much 

other  matter  must   be  created   to   take  up  their 

places.  Burnet. 

Princes  were  so  taken  up  with  wars,  that  few 

could  write  or  read  besides  those  of  the  long  robes. 

Temple- 
The  buildings  about  took  up  the  whole  space. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

112.  To  Take  up.     To  manage  in  the 
place  of  another. 

I  have  his  horse  to  take  up  the  quarrel.     Shaksp. 

The  greatest  empires  have  had  their  rise  from 
the  pretence  of  taking  up  quarrels,  or  keeping  the 
peace.  VEstrange. 

113.  To  Take  up.    To  comprise. 

I  prefer  in  our  countryman  the  noble  poem  of 
Palemon  and  Arcite,  which  is  perhaps  not  much 
inferior  to  the  Uias,  only  it  takes  up  seven  years. 

Dryden. 

114.  To  Take  up.    To  adopt;  to  assume. 
God's  decrees  of  salvation  and  damnation  have 

been  taken  up  by  some  of  the  Romish  and  reformed 
churches,  affixing  them  to  men's  particular  entities, 
absolutely  considered.  Hammond. 

The  command  in  war  is  given  to  the  strougest, 
or  to  the  bravest;  and  in  peace,  taken  up  and  exer- 
cised by  the  boldest.  Temple. 

Assurance  is  properly  that  confidence  which  a 
man  lakes  up  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  upon  such 
grounds  as  the  scripture  lays  down.  South 

The  French  and  we  still  change;  but  here's  the 
curse, 
They  change  for  better,  and  we  change  for  worse: 
They  take  up  our  old  trade  of  conquering, 
And  we  are  taking  theirs  to  dance  and  sing.  Dryd. 

He  that  will  observe  the  conclusions  men  take 
up,  must  be  satisfied  they  are  not  all  rational. 

Locke. 

Celibacy,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  com- 
monly forced,  and  taken  up  under  a  bold  vow. 

Jltterbury. 

Lewis  Baboon  had  taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier, 
without  serving  bis  time.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Every  man  takes  up  those  interests  in  which  his 
humour  engages  him.  Pope. 

If  those  proceedings  were  observed,  morality  and 
religion  would  soon  become  fashionable  court  vir- 
tues, and  be  taken  up  as  the  only  methods  to  get  or 
keep  employment.  Sioift. 

Take  up  no  more  than  you  by  worth  may  claim, 
Lest  soon  you  prove  a  bankrupt  in  your  fame. 

Young. 

115.  To  Take  up.     To  collect;  to  exact 
a  tax. 

This  great  bassa  was  born  in  a  poor  country  vil- 
lage, and  in  his  childhood  taken  from  his  christian 
parents  by  such  as  take  up  the  tribute  children. 

Knolles. 

116.  To  Take  upon.  To  appropriate  to; 
to  assume;  to  admit  to  be  imputed  to. 

If  I  had  no  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault 
upon  me  that  he  did,  he  had  been  bang'd  for  't. 

Shakspeare. 

He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  Hebrews- 

For  confederates,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the 
knowleds>e  how  the  princes  of  Europe,  at  this  day, 
stand  affected  towards  Spain.  Bacon 

Would  1  could  your  sufferings  bear; 
Or  once  again  could  some  new  way  invent, 
To  take  upon  myself  your  punishment.         Dryden. 

She  loves  me,  ev'n  to  suffer  for  my  sake; 
And  on  herself  would  my  refusal  take.        Dryden. 

117.  To  Take  upon.  To  assume;  to  claim 
authority.  The  sense  sometimes  ap- 
proaches to  neutral 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  i'  tb'  king!  beshrew 
them: 


He  must  be  told  on  't;  and  he  shall;  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best:  I'll  take  't  upon  me. 

Shakspeare. 
Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should. 

Shakspeare. 
This  every  translator  taketh  upon  himself  to  do. 

Fetton. 
The  parliament  look  upon  them  to  call  an  assem- 
bly of  divines,  to  settle  some  church  controversies, 
of  which  many  were  unfit  to  judge.         Sanderson. 

1 18.  This  verb,  like  prendre  in  French,  is 
used  with  endless  multiplicity  of  rela- 
tions, its  uses  are  so  numerous  that 
they  cannot  easily  be  exemplified;  and 
its  references  to  the  words  governed  by 
it  so  general  and  lax,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  explained  by  any  succedane- 
ous  terms.  But  commonly  that  is  hard- 
est to  explain  which  least  wants  expli- 
cation. I  have  expanded  this  word  to 
a  wide  diffusion,  which,  I  think,  is  all 
that  could  be  done. 
To  Take,  take.  v.n. 
1.  To  direct  the  course;  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to. 

The  inclination  to  goodness,  if  it  issue  not  towards 
men,  it  will  take  unto  other  things.  Bacon, 

The  king  began  to  be  troubled  with  the  gout; 
but  the  ilefluxion  taking  also  into  his  breast,  wasted 
his  lungs.  Bacon. 

All  men  being  alarmed  with  it,  and  in  dreadful 
suspense  of  the  event,  some  tooA;  towards  the  park. 

Dryden. 

To  shun  thy  lawless  lust,  the  dying  bride, 
Unwary,  took  along  the  river's  side.  Dryden. 

.  To  please,  to  gain  reception. 

An  apple  of  Sodom,  though  it  may  entertain  the 
eye  with  a  florid  white  and  red,  yet  fills  the  hand 
with  stench  and  foulness;  fair  in  look  and  rotten 
at  heart,  as  the  gayest  and  most  taking  things  are. 

South. 

Words  and  thoughts,  which  cannot  be  changed 
but  for  the  worse,  must  of  necessity  escape  the 
transient  view  upon  the  theatre,  and  yet  without 
these  a  play  may  take.  Dryden. 

Each  wit  may  praise  it  for  his  own  dear  sake, 
And  hint  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  should  take. 

Jlddison. 

The  work  may  be  well  performed,  but  will  never 
take  if  it  is  not  set  off  with  proper  scenes.  Jlddison. 

May  the  man  grow  wittier  and  wiser  by  finding 
that  this  stuff  will  not  take  nor  please!  and  since  by 
a  little  smattering  in  learning,  and  great  conceit  of 
himself,  he  has  lost  bis  religion,  may  he  find  it  again 
by  harder  study  and  an  humbler  mind!        Bentley. 

3.  To  have  the  intended  or  natural  effect. 

In  impressions  from  mind  to  mind,  the  impression 
taketh,  but  is  overcome  by  the  mind  passive  before 
it  work  any  manifest  effect.  Bacon. 

The  clods,  expos'd  to  winter  winds,  will  bake, 
For  putrid  earth  will  best  in  vineyards  take.  Dryd. 

4.  To  catch;  to  fix. 

When  flame  taketh  and  openeth,  it  giveth  a  noise. 

Bacon. 

5.  To  Take  after.  To  learn  of;  to  resem- 
ble; to  imiute. 

Beasts  that  converse 
With  man,  take  after  him,  as  hogs 
Get  pigs  all  th'year,  and  bitches  dogs.    Hudibras. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  taken  after  a 
good  pattern.  Jltterbury. 

6.  To  Take  in  with.  To  resort  to. 

Men  once  placed  take  in  with  the  contrary  fac- 
tion to  that  by  which  they  enter.  Bacon. 

7.  To  Take  on.  To  be  violently  affected. 
Your  husband  is  in  his  old   tunes  again;  he  so 

lakes  on  yonder  with  my  husband,  that  any  mad- 
ness I  ever  yet  beheld,  seemed  but  lameness  to  this 
distemper.  Shakspeare. 
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In  borses,  the  smell  of  a  dead  horse  maketh  them 
fly  away,  and  take  on  as  if  tbey  were  mad.    Bacon. 
9.    To  1'ake  on.   To  claim  a  character. 
I  lake  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician 
Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men; 
But  rather 

To  purge  th'  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.  Shakspeare. 

9.  To  Take  on.   To  grieve;  to  pine. 

How  will  my  mother,  lor  a  father's  death, 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied!     Shaksp. 

10.  To  Take  to.  To  apply  to;  to  be  fond 

of. 

Have  him  understand  it  as  a  play  of  older  peo- 
ple, and  he  will  take  to  it  of  himself.  Locke. 

Miss  Betsey  won't  take  to  her  book.  Swift. 

The  heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  could  never 
take  to  their  books,  yet  are  all  well  enough  quali- 
fied to  sign  a  receipt  for  half  a  year's  rent.    Swift. 

11.  To  Take  to.     To  betake  to;  to  have 
recourse. 

If  I  had  taken  to  the  church,  I  should  have  had 
more  sense  than  to  have  turned  myself  out  of  my 
benefice  by  writing  libels.  Dryden. 

The  callow  storks  with  lizzard  and  with  snake 
Are  fed,  and,  soon  as  ere  to  wing  they  take, 
At  sight  those  animals  for  food  pursue.        Dryden. 

Men  of  learning  who  take  to  business,  discharge 
it  generally  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the 
world.  Jlddison. 

12.  To  Take  ufi.  To  stop. 

The  mind  of  man  being  naturally  timorous  of 
truth,  and  yet  averse  to  that  diligent  search  neces- 
sary to  its  discovery,  it  must  needs  take  up  short  of 
what  is  really  so.  Glanville. 

This  grated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  than 
the  strangeness  of  all  the  former  articles  that  took 
up  chiefly  in  speculation.  South. 

Sinners  at  last  take  up,  and  settle  in  a  contempt 
of  religion,  which  is  called  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful.  TUlotson. 

13.  To  Take  ufi.    To  reform. 
This  rational  thought  wrought  so  effectually,  that 

it  made  him  take  up,  and  from  that  time  prove  a 

Locke. 

To  be  contented 


good  husband. 


!4.    To  Take  ufi  with 
with. 

The  ass  takes  up  with  that  for  his  satisfaction, 
which  he  reckoned  upon  before  for  his  misfortune. 

V  Estrange 

The  law  and  gospel  call  aloud  for  active  obedi- 
ence, and  such  a  piety  as  takes  not  up  with  idle  in- 
clinations, but  shows  itself  in  solid  instances  of 
practice.  South. 

I  could  as  easily  take  up  toith  that  senseless  as- 
sertion of  the  Stoicks,  that  virtues  and  vices  are  real 
bodies  and  distinct  animals,  as  with  this  of  the  Athe- 
ist, that  they  can  all  Lie  derived  from  the  power  of 
mere  bodies.  Benlley. 

A  poor  gentleman  ought  not  to  be  a  curate  of  a 
parish,  except  he  be  cunninger  than  the  devil.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  remedy  this,  because  whoever 
had  half  his  cunning  would  never  take  up  with  a 
vicarage  of  ten  pounds.  Swift. 

In  affairs  which  may  have  an  extensive  influence 
en  our  future  happiness,  we  should  not  take  up  with 
probabilities.  H  atts- 

15.  To   Take    ufi   with.     To    lodge;    to 
dwell. 

Who  would  not  rather  take  up  leiih  the  wolf  in 
the  woods,  than  make  such  a  clutter  in  the  world? 

L' Estrange. 
Are  dogs  such  desirable  company  to  take  up  with? 

South . 

16.  To  Take  with.   To  please. 

Our  gracious  master  is  a  precedent  to  his  own 
suh  ect,  and  seasonable  mementos  may  be  useful: 
and  being  discreetly  used,  cannot  but  take  well  ivith 
bim.  Bacon. 


Ta'ken,  ta'k'n.     The  participle  pass,  of 
take 

Thou  art  taken  in  thy  mischief.  2  Samuel. 

He  who  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of 
the  way.  2  Thessalonians. 

It  concerns  all  who  think  it  worth  while  to  be  in 
earnest  with  their  immortal  souls,  not  to  abuse 
themselves  with  a  false  confidence;  a  thing  so  easily 
taken  up,  and  so  hardly  laid  down.  South. 

Scaliger,  comparing  the  two  orators,  says,  that 
nothing  can  be  taken  from  Demosthenes,  nor  added 
to  Tully.  Denham. 

Though  he  that  is  full  of  them  thinks  it  rather 
an  ease  than  oppression  to  speak  them  out,  yet  his 
auditors  are  perhaps  as  much  taken  up  with  them- 
selves. Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  object  of  desire  once  ta'en  away, 
'Tis  then  not  love,  but  pity  which  we  pay.  Dryden. 

Ta'ker,  ta'kur.98  n.  s.  [from  take.']     He 

that  takes. 

He  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease; 
He  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence, 
And  the  taker  runs  presently  mad.         Shakspeare. 

The  dear  sale  beyond  the  seas  increased  the 
number  of  takers;  and  the  takers  jarring  and  brawl- 
ing one  with  another,  and  foreclosing  the  fishes, 
taking  their  kind  within  harbour,  decreased  the 
number  of  the  taken.  Carew. 

The  far  distance  of  this  country  from  the  court 
hath  afforded  it  a  supersedeas  from  takers  and  pur- 
veyors. Carew. 

Berry  coffee  and  tobacco,  of  which  the  Turks 
are  great  takers,  condense  the  spirits,  and  make 
them  strong.  Bacon. 

Few  like  the  Fabii  or  the  Scipios  are, 
Takers  of  cities,  conquerors  in  war.  Denham. 

He  to  betray  us  did  himself  betray, 
At  once  the  taker,  and  at  once  the  prey.    Denham. 

Seize  on  the  king,  and  him  your  prisoner  make, 
While  I,  in  kind  revenge,  my  taker  take.    Dryden. 

Rich  cullies  may  their  boasting  spare, 
They  purchase  but,  sophisticated  ware: 
'Tis  prodigality  that  buys  deceit, 
Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat.     Dryd. 


Ta'king,   ta'klng. 


s.   [from    take.] 


Seizure;  distress  of  mind. 
What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband 

asked  who  was  in  the  basket!  Shakspeare. 

She  saw  in  what  a  taking 

The  knight  was,  by  his  furious  quaking.        Butler. 
Ta'lbot,   tal'but.  n.  s.  [It  is  born  by  the 

house  of  Talbot  in  their  arms.]  A  hound. 

It  is  so  used   in    Wase's  translation  of 

Grotius. 
Tale,  tale.  n.  s.  [tale,  from  tellan,  to  tell, 

Saxon.] 

1.  A  narrative;  a  story.  Commonly  a  slight 
or  petty  account  of  some  trifling  or  fa- 
bulous incident:  as,  a  tale  of  a  tub. 

This  story  prepared  their  minds  for  the  reception 
of  any  tales  relating  to  our  countries.  Watts. 

2.  Oral  relation. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  ev'ry  tongue  brings  in  a  sev'ral  tale, 
And  every  tale  coudemns  me  for  a  villain.  Shaksp. 

Life  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

Hermia.  for  aught  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

Shakspeare. 
We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told 

Psalms. 
.  [calan,  to  count,  Sax.]   Number  reck- 
oned. 

Number  may  serve  your  purpose  with  the  igno- 
rant, who  measure  by  tale,  and  not  by  weight 

Hooker. 
For  ev'ry  bloom  his  trees  in  spring  afford, 
An  autumn  apple  was  by  tale  restor'd.        Dryden. 


Both  number  twice  a-day  the  milky  dams, 
And  once  she  takes  the  tale  of  all  the  lambs.  Dryd. 

The  herald  for  the  last  proclaims 
A  silence,  while  they  ansivcr'd  to  their  names, 
To  shun  the  fraud  of  musters  false: 
The  tale  was  just.  Dryden. 

Reasons  of  things  are  rather  to  be  taken  by  weight 
than  late.  Collier. 

4.  Reckoning;  numeral  account. 

In  packing,  they  keep  a  just  tale  of  the  number 
that  every  hogshead  containetb.  Carew. 

Money  being  the  common  scale 
Of  things  by  measure,  weight  and  tale; 
In  all  th'  affairs  of  church  and  state, 
'Tis  both  the  balance  and  the  weight.  Butler. 

Twelve  returned  upon  the  principal  pannel,  or 
the  tales,  are  sworn  to  try  according  to  their  evi- 
dence. Hale. 

5.  Information;  disclosure  of  any  thing 
secret. 

From  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  Shakspeare. 

Birds  live  in  the  air  freest,  and  are  aptest  by  their 
voice  to  tell  tales  what  they  find,  and  by  their  flight 
to  express  the  same.  Bacon. 

Talebe'arer,  tale'ba-rur.  n.  s.  \tale  and 
bear.]  One  who  gives  officious  or  ma- 
lignant intelligence. 

The  liberty  of  a  common  table  is  a  tacit  invita- 
tion to  all  intruders;  as  buffoons,  spies,  talebearers, 
flatterers.  VEstrange. 

In  great  families,  some  one  false,  paultry  tale- 
bearer, by  carrying  stories  from  one  to  another, 
shall  inflame  the  minds,  and  discompose  the  quiet 
of  the  whole  family.  South. 

Talebe'ahing,  tale'ba-rlng.  n.  s.  \_tale 
and  bear.]  The  act  of  informing;  offi- 
cious or  malignant  intelligence. 

The  said  Timothy  was  extremely  officious  about 
their  mistress's  person,  endeavouring,  by  flattery 
and  talebearing,  to  set  her  against  the  rest  of  the 
servants.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Ta'lent,  talent.64*  n.  s.  [talentum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  talent  signified  so  much  weight,  or 
a  sum  of  money,  the  value  differing  ac- 
cording to  the  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries. Arbuthnot. 

Five  talents  in  his  debt, 
His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  straight. 

Shakspeare. 
Two  tripods  cast  in  antick  mould, 
With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold.     Dryden. 

2.  Faculty;  power;  gift  of  nature.  A  me- 
taphor borrowed  from  the  talents  men- 
tioned in  the  holy  writ.  It  is  used 
sometimes    seriously,   and    sometimes 

lightly. 

Many  who  knew  the  treasurer's  talent  in  remov- 
ing prejudice,  and  reconciling  himself  to  wavering 
affections,  believed  the  loss  of  the  duke  was  unsea- 
sonable. Clarendon. 

He  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  differ- 
ent talents,  as  acritick,  satirist,  and  writer  of  odes. 

Dryden. 

'Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face, 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart    Mdison. 

They  are  out  of  their  element,  and  logick  is  uone 
of  their  talent.  Baker. 

Persons  who  possess  the  true  talent  of  raillery  are 
like  comets;  they  are  seldom  seeu,  and  all  at  once 
admired  and  feared.  Female  Quixote. 

He,  Agelius,  though  otherwise  a  very  worthy 
man,  yet  havine  no  fa/enf  for  disputation,  recjm- 
mended  Sisinnius,  his  lector,  to  engage  in  a  con- 
ference. Waterland. 

3.  Quality;  disposition.  An  improper  and 
mistnk-on  use. 

Though  the  nation  generally  was  without  any  ill 
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ttlent  to  the  church  in  doctrine  or  discipline,  yet 
they  were  not  without  a  jealousy  that  popery  was 
not  enough  discountenanced.  Clarendon. 

It  is  the  talent  of  human  nature  to  run  from  one 

extreme  to  another.  Swift. 

Ta'lisman,     tal'lz-man.88  n.  s.    [I  know 

not  whence  derived:  reXee-px,  Skinner.~\ 

A  magical  character. 

If  the  physicians  would  forbid  us  to  pronounce 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  stone,  would  that  serve  like 
so  many  talismans  to  destroy  the  diseases?      Swift. 

Of  talismans  and  sigils  knew  the  power, 
And  careful  watch'd  the  planetary  hour.  Pope. 

Talisma'nick,  tal-iz-man'ik.609  adj.  [from 
talisman.^   Magical. 

The  figure  of  a  heart  bleeding  upon  an  altar,  or 
held  in  the  hand  of  a  Cupid,  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  talismanick  in  dresses  of  this  nature. 

Jlddison. 

To  Talk,  tawk.8*  v.  n.  [taelen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  speak  in  conversation;  to  speak  flu- 
ently and  familiarly,  not  in  set  speeches; 
to  converse. 

I  will  buy  wiih  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you; 
but  I  will  not  eat  with  you.  Shakspeare. 

Now  is  this  vice's  dagger  become  a  squire,  and 
talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt  as  if  he  had  been 
sworn  brother  to  him;  and  he  never  saw  him  but 
once.  Shakspeare. 

The  princes  refrained  talking,  and  laid  their 
hand  on  their  mouth.  Job. 

The  children  of  thy  people  still  talk  against  thee. 

Ezekiel. 

Here  free  from  court-compliances  he  walks, 
And  with  himself,  his  best  adviser,  talks.      Waller. 

As  God  remembers  that  we  are  but  flesh,  unable 
to  bear  the  nearer  approaches  of  divinity,  and  so 
talks  with  us  as  once  with  Moses  through  a  cloud; 
so  he  forgets  not  that  he  breathed  into  us  the  breath 
of  life,  a  vital  active  spirit.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Mention  the  king  of  Spain,  he.  talks  very  notably; 
but  if  you  go  out  of  the  Gazette  you  drop  bira. 

Jlddison. 

2.  To  prattle;  to  speak  impertinently. 

Hypocrites  austerely  talk 
Of  purity.  Milton. 

My  heedless  tongue  has  talked  away  this  life. 

Rowe. 

Consider  well  the  time  when  Petavius  first  began 

to  talk  in  that  manner.  Waterland. 

3.  To  give  account. 

The  chrystalline  sphere,  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trepidation  talked.  Milton 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  much 
of  the  fall  of  these  rocks,  and  the  great  damage 
done.  Jlddison. 

We  will  consider  whether  Adam  had  any  such 
heir  as  our  author  talks  of.  Locke. 

4.  To  speak;  to  reason;  to  confer. 

Let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments.         Jer. 
Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God,  and  talk  de- 
ceitfully for  him?  Job. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  talk  to  the  purpose,  and 
to  put  life  and  perspicuity  into  our  discourses. 

Collier. 
Talking  over  the  things  which  you  have  read 
with  your  companions,  fixes  them  upon  the  mind. 

Watts. 

Talk,  tawk.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
V.  Oral  conversation;  fluent  and  familiar 
speech. 

We  do  remember;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk-       Shakspeare. 

Perceiving  his  soldiers  dismayed,  he  forbad  them 
to  have  any  talk  with  the  enemy.  Knolles. 

How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  driveth  oxen,  is  oc- 
cupied in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bul- 
locks? Ecclesiaslicus. 

This  ought  to  weigh  with  those  whose  reading  is 
designed  for  much  talk  and  little  knowledge.  Locke. 


In  various  talk  th'  instructive  hours  tbey  past, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last.        Pope. 

2.  Report;  rumour. 

I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raising  our  money, 
as  a  means  to  retain  our  wealth,  and  keep  our  mo- 
ney from  being  catried  away.  Locke. 

3.  Subject  of  discourse. 

What  delight  to  be  by  such  extoll'd, 
To  live  upon  their  tongues  and  be  their  talk, 
Of  whom  to  be  despis'd  were  no  small  praise? 

Milton. 
Talk,  tawk.  n.  a.  [talc,  Fr.]     A  kind  of 
stone. 

Stones  composed  of  plates  are  generally  paral- 
lel, and  flexible  and  elastick:  as,  talk,  cat-silver  or 
glimmer,  of  which  there  are  three  sorts,  the  yellow 
or  golden,  the  white  or  silvery,  and  the  black* 

Woodward 

Venetian  talk  kept  in  a  heat  of  a  glass  furnace, 

though  brittle  and  discoloured,  had  not  lost  much  of 

its  bulk,  and  seemed  nearer  of  kin  to  talk  than  mere 

earth.  Boyle. 

Ta'lkative,  tawk'a-tiv.  adj.  [from  talk.~\ 
Full  of  prate;  loquacious. 

If  I  have  held  you  overlong,  lay  hardly  the  fault 
upon  my  old  age,  which  in  its  disposition  is  talka- 
tive. Sidney. 

This  may  prove  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  dis- 
affected, not  to  build  hopes  on  the  talkative  zealots 
of  their  party.  Jlddison. 

I  am  ashamed  I  cannot  make  a  quicker  progress 
in  the  French,  where  every  body  is  so  courteous 
and  talkative.  Jlddison. 

The  coxcomb  bird  so  talkative  and  grave, 
That  from  his  cage  cries  cuckold,  whore,  and  knave; 
Though  many  a  passenger  he  rightly  call, 
You  hold  him  no  philosopher  at  all.  Pope. 

Ta'lkativeness,  tawk'a-tlv-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  talkative.~\  Loquacity;  garrulity; 
fulness  of  prate. 

We  call  this  talkativeness' a  feminine  vice;  but 
he  that  shall  appropriate  loquacity  to  women,  may 
perhaps  sometimes  need  to  light  Diogenes's  candle 
to  seek  a  man.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Learned  women  have  lost  all  credit  by  their  im- 
pertinent talkativeness  and  conceit.  Swift. 

Ta'lker,  tawk'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  talk.] 

1.  One  who  talks. 

Let  me  give  for  instance  some  of  those  writers  or 
talkers  who  deal  much  in  the  words  nature  or  fate- 

Watts. 

2.  A  loquacious  person;  a  prattler. 

Keep  me  company  but  two  years, 
Thou  shall  nut  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 
— Farewell;  I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  jeer.    Sliaks. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  have  a  child  a  more  brisk 
talker,  ways  might  be  found  to  make  him  so;  but 
a  wise  father  had  rather  bis  son  should  be  useful 
when  a  man,  than  pretty  company  .  Locke. 

3.  A  boastei;  a  bragging  fellow. 

The  greatest  talkers  in  tbe  days  of  peace  have 
been  the  most  pusillanimous  in  the  day  of  tempta- 
tion. Taylor. 

Ta'lky,  tawk'e.  adj.  [from  talk.]  Consist- 
ing of  talk;  resembling  talk. 

The  talky  flakes  in  the  strata  were  all  formed 
before  the  subsidence,  along  with  the  sand. 

Woodward. 
"['all,  tall.3*  adj.  [tdly  Welsh.] 

1.  High  in  stature. 

Bring  word,  how  tall  she  is.  Shakspeare- 

Two  of  nobler  shape, 
Erect  and  tall.  Milton. 

2.  High;  lofty. 

Winds  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vext  wilderness,  whose  talltst  pines, 
Though  rooied  deep  as  high,  and  sturdied  oaks, 
Bow 'd  their  stiff  necks.  Milton. 

They  lop,  and  lop,  on  this  and  that  hand,  cutting 


away  the  tall,  sound,  and  substantial  timber,  that 
used  to  shelter  them  from  the  winds.       Davenant. 
May  they  increase  as  fast,   and  spread   their 
boughs, 
As  tbe  higher  fame  of  their  great  owner  grows! 
May  he  live  long  enough  to  see  them  all 
Dark  shadows  cast,  and  as  his  palace  tall. 
Methinks  I  see  the  love  that  shall  be  made, 
The  lovers  walking  in  that  am'rous  shade.   Waller. 
3.  Sturdy;  lusty. 

I'll  swear  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and 
that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk;  but  I  know  thou  art 
no  tall  fellow  of  tby  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  be 
drunk;  but  1  would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow  of 
thy  hands.  Shakspeare. 

IVllage,  tal'lidje.'0  n.  s.  [taillage,  Fr.] 
Impost;  excise. 

The  people  of  Spain  were  better  affected  unto 

Philip  than  to  Ferdiuando,  because  he  had  imposed 

upon  them  many  taxes  and  tallages.  Bacon. 

Ta  llow,  tal'lo.86  n.  s.   [talge,    Danish.] 

The  grease  or  fat  of  an  animal;  coarse 

suet. 

She's  the  kitchen  wench,  and  all  grease;  and  I 
know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to,  but  to  make  a 
lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by  her  own  light. 
I  warrant  her  rags,  and  the  tallow  in  them,  will 
burn  a  Lapland  winter.  Shakspeare. 

The  new  world  is  stocked  with  such  store,  of  kine 
and  bulls,  brought  hither  out  of  Europe  since  the 
first  discovery,  that  the  Spaniards  kill  thousands  of 
them  yearly  for  their  tallow  and  hides  only. 

Heylin. 
Snuff  the  candles  close  to  the  tallow,  which  will 
make  them  run.  Swift. 

To  Ta'llow,  tal'lo.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  grease;  to  smear  with  tal- 
low. 

Ta'llowohandler,  tal'16-tshand-lur.  n.  s. 
[tallow  and  cltand'licr,  French.]  One 
who  makes  candles  of  tallow,  not  of 
wax. 

Nastiness,  and  several  nasty  trades,  as  tallow- 
chandlers,  butchers,  and  neglect  of  cleansing  of  gut- 
ters, are  great  occasions  of  a  plague  Harvey. 
Ta'lly,   tal'ie.  n.  s.  [from    tuiller,  to  cut, 
Fr] 

1.  A  stick  notched  or  cut  in  conformity 
to  another  stick,  and  used  to  keep  ac- 
counts by. 

So  right  his  judgment  was  cut  fit, 
And  made  a  tally  to  his  wit  Hudibras. 

The  only  talents  in  esteem  at  present  are  those 
of  Exchange  Alley;  one  tally  is  worth  a  grove  of 
bays  Garth. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  baker's  maid 
Between  two  equal  panniers  swaj'd? 
Her  tallies  useless  lie  and  idle, 
If  plac'd  exartly  in  the  middle.  Prior. 

From  his  rug  the  skew'r  he  takes, 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes; 
With  just  resentment  flings  it  on  the  ground, 
There  take  my  tally  often  thousand  pound.  Sicift. 

2.  Any  tiling  made  to  suit  another. 

So  suited  in  their  minds  and  persons, 
That  they  were  fram'd  the  tallies  for  each  other: 
If  any  alien  love  had  interpos'd, 
It  must  have  been  an  eye-sore  to  beholders.  Dryd. 

To  Ta'lly,  tai'le.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  fit;  to  suit;  to  cut  out,  so  as  to  an- 
swer any  thing. 

Nor  sister  either  bad,  nor  brother; 
They  seem'd  just  tally'd  for  each  other.         Prior. 

They  are  not  so  well  tallied  to  the  present  junc- 
ture.   '  Pope. 
To  Ta'lly,  tai'le.  v.  n.    To  be  fitted;  to 
conform;  to  be  suitable. 

1  fou.ul  pieces  of  tiles  that  exactly  tallied  with 
the  channel.  Jlddison. 
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Ta'lmud,     ?t4,,mfld    $     "•  ••  The  book 
Th/v'lmud,S  I      containing  the 

Jewish  traditions,  the  rabbinical  consti- 
tutions and  explications  of  the  law. 
Ta'lness,  tall'nes.**  408  n.  s.  [from  tall.] 
Height  of  stature;  procerity. 

An  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high, 
That  with  his  talness  seeui'd  to  threat  the  sky. 

Spenser. 

The  eyes  behold  so  many  naked  bodies,  as  for 

talness  of  stature  could  hardly  be  equalled  in  any 

country.  Hayward. 

Ta'lon,  tal'un.166  s**  n.  s.  [talony  French.] 
The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

It  may  be  tried,  whether  birds  may  not  be  made 
to  have  greater  or  longer  talons.  Bacon. 

Upward  the  noble  bird  directs  his  wing, 
And,  tow'iing  round  his  master's  earth-born  foes, 
Swift  he  collects  his  fatal  stock  of  ire, 
Lifts  his  fierce  talon  high,  and  darts  the  forked  fire. 

Prior. 

Ta'marind  tree,  tam'ma-rlnd-tree.  n.  s. 
[  tamurindus,  Latin,  j 

The  flower  of  the  tamarind-tree  consists  of  seve- 
ral leaves,  which  are  so  placed  as  to  resemble  a  pa- 
pilionaceous one  in  some  measure;  but  these  expand 
circularly,  from  whose  mauy-leaved  flower-cup  rises 
the  pointal,  which  afterward  becomes  a  flat  pod, 
oontaimug  many  flat  angular  seeds  surrounded  with 
an  acid  blackish  pulp.  Miller. 

Lenitives  are  cassia,  tamarinds,  manna. 

Wiseman. 
Lay  me  reclin'd 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind,  that  shakes, 
Fann'd  by  the  breeze,  its  fever  cooling  fruit. 

Thomson. 

Ta'marisk,  tam'ma-risk.  n.  s.  \_tama?ice, 
Lat.]   A  tree. 
The  flowers  of  the  tamarisk  are  rosaceous. 

Miller. 

Tamarisk  is  a  tree  that  glows  tall,  and  its  wood 

is  medicinal.  Mortimer. 

Ta'mbarine,  tam-ba-reen'.112  n.  s.  \_tam- 

bourin,  Fr.]     A  tabour;  a  small  drum. 

It  should  be  tambourin. 

Calliope  with  muses  moe, 
Soon  as  thy  oaten  pipe  began  to  sound, 

Their  ivory  lutes  and  tambarines  forego   Spenser. 
TAME,  tame.  adj.  [came,  Sax.  taem,  Dut. 
tarn,  Danish] 

1.  Not  wild;  domestick. 

Thales  the  Milesian  said,  That  of  all  wild  beasts 
a  tyrant  is  the  worst,  and  of  all  tame  beasts  a  flat- 
terer. Jlddison. 

2.  Crushed;  subdued;  depressed;  deject- 
ed; spiritless;  heartless. 

If  you  should  need  a  pin, 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it. 

Shakspeare. 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep; 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 

Shakspeare . 
A  most  poor  man  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows, 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.  Shakspeare. 

Piaise  him,  each  savage  furious  beast, 
That  on  his  stores  do  daily  feast; 
And  you,  tame  slavessff  the  laborious  plough, 
Your  weary  knees  to  your  Creator  bow.  Roscomm. 

3.  Spiritless;  unanimated:  as,  a  t&me  fioem. 
A  low  phrase. 

To  Tame,  tame.  v.  n.  \_gatamgan,  Goth. 

cemean,  Sax.;  tammen,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  reduce  from  wildness;  to  reclaim; 

to  make  gentle. 

Those  that  tame  wild  horses, 

Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  'em  gentle; 

But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits.     Shaksp. 


2.  To  subdue;  to  crush;  to  depress;  to 
conquer. 

If  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  the  offences, 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself.        Shaksp. 

They  cannot  tame 
Or  overcome  their  riches;  not  by  making 
Baths,  orchards,  fish-pools,  letting  in  of  seas 
Here,  and  then  there  forcing  them  out  again. 

Ben  Jonson. 

A  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece.    Shaksp. 

A  race  unconquer'd,  by  their  clime  made  bold, 
The  Caledonians,  arm'd  with  want  and  cold, 
Have  been  for  ages  kept  for  you  to  tame.      Waller. 

Ta'meable,  ta'ma-bl.405  erf;',  [from  tame.'] 
Susceptive  of  taming. 

Ganzas  are  supposed  to  be  great  fowls,  of  a  strong 
flight,  and  easily  tameable;  divers  of  which  may  be 
so  brought  up  as  to  join  together  in  carrying  the 
weight  of  a  man.  Wilkins. 

Ta'mely,  tame'le.  adv.  [from  tame.']  Not 
wildly;  meanly;  spiritlessly. 

True  obedience,  of  his  madness  cur'd, 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty.       Shakspeare. 

What  courage  tamely  could  to  death  consent, 
And  not  by  striking  first  the  blow  prevent?     Dryd. 

Once  a  champion  of  renown, 
So  tamely  can  you  bear  the  ravish'd  crown?  Dryd. 

Has  he  given  way? 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pass?  Jlddison. 
Can  you  love  and  reverence,  your  prelate,  whom 
you  tamely  suffer  to  be  abused?  Sioift. 

Ta'meness,  tame'nes   n.  s.  [from  tame.] 

1 .  The  quality  of  being  tame;  not  wild- 
ness. 

2.  Want  of  spirits;  timidity. 

Such  a  conduct  must  appear  rather  like  tameness 
than  beauty,  and  expose  his  authority  to  insults. 

Rogers. 

Ta'mer,  ta'mur.98  n.  s.  [from  tame.]  Con- 
queror; subduer. 

He,  great  tamer  of  all  human  art, 
Dulne«s!  whose  good  old  cause  I  yet  defend.  Pope. 

Ta'miny,  tam'me-ne.  n.  s.  A  woollen  stuff. 

Ta'mkin,  tam'kin.  n.  s.  The  stopple  of 
the  mouth  of  a  great  gun. 

To  Ta'mper,  tam'pur.98  v.  a.  [of  uncer- 
tain derivation,  derived  by  Skinner  from 
tem/iero,  Latin.] 

1.  To  be  busy  with  physick. 

'Tis  in  vain 
To  tamper  with  your  crazy  brain, 
Without  trepanning  of  your  skull 
As  often  as  the  moon's  at  full.  Hudibras. 

He  tried  washes  to  bring  him  to  a  better  com- 
plexion, but  there  was  no  good  to  be  done;  the  very 
tampering  cast  him  into  a  disease.         VEstrange. 

2.  To  meddle;  to  have  to  do  without  fit- 
ness or  necessity. 

That  key  of  knowledge,  which  should  give  us 
entrance  into  the  recesses  of  religion,  is  by  so 
much  tampering  and  wrenching  made  useless. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

'Tis  dangerous  tampering  with  a  muse, 
The  profits  small,  and  you  have  much  to  lose: 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place, 
Degenerate  lines  degrade  the  attainted  race. 

Roscommon. 

Earl  Waltheof  being  overtaken  with  wine,  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy:  but,  repenting  next  morn- 
ing, repaired  to  the  king,  and  discovered  the  whole 
matter:  notwithstanding  which  he  was  beheaded 
upon  the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy,  for  having  but 
thus  far  tampered  in  it.  Jlddison. 

3.  To  deal;  to  practise  secretly. 

Others  tampered 
For  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  and  Lambert. 

Hudibras. 


To  Tan,  t&n.  v.  a.  [tannen,  Dutch;  tanner, 
French.] 

1.  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  bark. 

A  human  skull  covered  with  the  skin,  having 
been  buried  in  some  limy  soil,  was  fanned  or  turned 
into  a  kind  of  leather.  Grew. 

Black-cattle  produce  tallow,  hides,  and  beef; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  hides  are  exported  raw 
for  want  of  bark  to  tan  them.  Stvift. 

They  sell  us  their  bark  at  a  good  price  for  fan- 
ning our  hides  into  leather.  Swift. 

2.  To  imbrown  by  the  sun. 

His  face  all  fann'o'  with  scorching  sunny  ray, 
As  he  had  travell'd  many  a  summers  day 
Through  boiling  sands  of  Araby  and  Ind.    Spenser. 

Like  sun-parch'd  quarters  on  the  city  gate, 
Such  is  thy  tanned  skin's  lamentable  state-  Donne. 

A  brown  for  which  heaven  would  disband 
The  galaxy,  and  stars  be  tanned.  Cleaveland. 

Tank,  tane,  for  taken,  ta'en.  Ill  spelt. 

Two    trophies  fane  from  th'  east  and    western 
shore, 
And  both  those  nations  twice  triumphed  o'er.  May. 
Tang,   tang.*08    n.     s.    [tanghe,    Dutch, 
acrid  ] 

1.  A  strong  taste;  a  taste  left  in  the  mouth. 

Sin  taken  into  the  soul,  is  like  a  liquor  poured 
into  a  vessel;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills  it  also  sea- 
sons: so  that  although  the  body  of  the  liquor  should 
be  poured  out  again,  yet  still  it  leaves  that  fang  be- 
hind it  South. 

It  is  strange  that  the  soul  should  never  once  re- 
cal  over  any  of  its  pure  native  thoughts,  before  it 
borrowed  any  thing  from  the  body;  never  bring 
into  the  waking  man's  view  any  other  ideas  but 
what  have  a  fang  of  the  cask,  and  derive  their  ori- 
ginal from  that  union.  Locke. 

2.  Relish;  taste.  A  low  word. 

There  was  not  the  least  fang  of  religion,  which 
is  indeed  the  worst  affectation  in  any  thing  he  said 
or  did.  Jltterbury. 

3.  Something  that  leaves  a  sting  or  pain 
behind  it. 

She  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 
Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  Go  hang.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Sound;  tone:  this  is  mistaken  for  tone 
or  twang. 

There  is  a  pretty  affectation  in  the  Allemain, 
which  gives  their  speech  a  different  fang  from  ours. 

Holder. 
To  Tang,  tang.  v.  n.    [This  is,  I  think, 
mistaken  for  twang.]  To  ring  with. 

Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  thy  ser- 
vants; let  thy  tongue  fang  arguments  of  state;  put 
thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity.        Shakspeare. 
Ta'ngent,   tan'jent.   n.  s.    [tangent,   Fr. 
tangens,  Latin.] 

Tangent,  in  trigonometry,  is  a  right  line  perpen- 
dicularly raised  on  the  extremity  of  a  radius,  and 
which  touches  a  circle  so  as  not  to  cut  it;  but  yet 
intersects  another  line  without  the  circle  called  a 
secant,  that  is  drawn  from  the  centre,  and  which 
cuts  the  arc  to  which  it  is  a  fangenf.  Trevovx. 

Nothing  in  this  hypothesis  can  retain  the  planets 
in  their  orbs,  but  they  would  immediately  desert 
them  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  and  vanish 
away  in  fangenfs  to  their  several  circles  into  the 
mundane  space.  #  Bentley. 

Tangibility,  tan-je-bil'e-te.  n.  s.  [from 
tangible.]     The   quality  of  being  per- 
ceived by  the  touch. 
Ta'ngible,  tan'je-bl.40S  adj.  [from  tango, 
Latin.]   Perceptible  by  the  touch. 

Tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort 

of  air,  but  endeavour  to  subact  it  into  a  more  dense 

body.  Bacon. 

By  the  touch,  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies  are 

discerned,  as  hard, soft,  smooth.  Locke. 

To  Ta'ngle,  tang'gl.*0"  v.  a.   [See  En- 
tangle.] 
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1.  To  implicate;  to  knit  together 

2.  To  ensnare;  to  entrap. 

She  means  to  tangle  mine  eyes  too, 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 

Shakspeare. 
I  do,  quoth  he,  perceive 
My  king  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen's,  lady  Anne  Bullen. 

Shakspeare. 
You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Shall  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Shakspeare. 
If  thou  retire,  the  dauphin  well  appointed, 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee. 

Shakspeare. 
Now  ly'st  victorious 
Among  thy  slain  self-kill'd, 
Not  willingly,  but  tangled  in  the  fold 
Of  dire  necessity.  Milton. 

Skill'd  to  retire,  and  in  retiring  draw 
Hearts  after  them,  tangled  in  amorous  nets.    Milt. 

With  subtile  cobweb  cheats, 
They're  catch'd  in  knotted  law-like  nets; 
In  which  when  once  they  are  entangled, 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled. 

Hudibras. 

3.  To  embroil;  to  embarrass. 

When  my  simple  weakness  strays, 
Tangled  in  forbidden  ways. 
He,  my  shepherd!  is  my  guide, 
He's  before  me,  on  my  side.  Crashaw. 

To  Ta'ngle,  tang'gl.  v.  n.  To  be  entan- 
gled. 

Shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplex'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beast.  Jlnon. 

Ta'ngle,  tang'gl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  knot  of  things  interwoven  in  one  an- 
other, or  different  parts  of  the  same 
thing  perplexed. 

He  leading  swiftly  rowl'd 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  straight, 
To  mischief  swift.  Milton. 

Sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair.  Milton. 

Ta'nist,  tan'nist.  n.  s.  [An  Irish  word;  an 
taanisther,  Erse.] 

Presently  after  the  death  of  any  of  their  captains, 
they  assemble  themselves  to  chuse  another  in  his 
stead,  and  nominate  commonly  the  next  brother, 
and  then  next  to  him  do  they  chuse  next  of  the 
blood  to  be  tanist,  who  shall  next  succeed  him  in 
the  said  captainry.  Spenser. 

Ta'nistry,  tan'nis-tre.  n.  s.  [from  tanist.] 
The  Irish  hold  their  lands  by  tanistry,  which  is 
no  more  than  a  personal   estate  for  his  life-time 
that  is  tanist,  by  reason  he  is  admitted  thereunto 
by  election.  Spenser. 

If  the  Irish  be  not  permitted  to  purchase  estates 
of  freeholds,  which  might  descend  to  their  chil- 
dren, must  they  not  continue  their  custom  of  tanis- 
try1? which  makes  all  their  possessions  uncertain. 

Davies. 

By  the  Irish  custom  of  (artistry,  the  chieftains  of 

every  country,  and  the  chief  of  every  sept,  had  no 

longer  estate  than  for  life  in  their  chieferies;  and 

when  their  chieftains  were  dead,  their  sons,  or  next 

heirs,  did  not  succeea  them,  but  their  tanist*,  who 

were   elective,  and  purchased   their  elections  by 

strong  band.  Davies. 

Tank,   tangk.403  n.   s.  \_tanque,  French.] 

A  large  cistern  or  basin. 

Handle  your  pruning  knife  with  dexterity:  go 
tightly  to  your  business:  you  have  cost  me  much, 
and  must  earn  it:  here's  plentiful  provision,  rascal ; 
sallading  in  the  garden,  and  water  in  the  tank;  and 
in  holy  days,  the  licking  of  a  platter  of  rice  when 
you  deserve  it.  Dryden. 

Ta'nkard,  tangk'urd.38  n.  s.  \janquaerd, 
French;    tankaerd,    Dutch;    tancaird, 


Irish.]  A  large  vessel  with  a  cover,  lor 
strong  drink. 

Hath  his  tankard  touch'd  your  brain? 

Sure  they're  fall'n  asleep  again.  BenJonson. 

Marius  was  the  first  who  drank  out  of  a  silver 

tankard,  after  the  manner  of  Bacchus.    Jirbnthnot. 

When  any  calls  for  ale,  fill  the  largest  tankard 

cup  top  full.  Swift. 

Ta'nner,  tan'nur.98  n.  s.  [from  tan.]  One 

whose  trade  is  to  tan  leather. 

Tanners  use  that  lime  which  is  newly  drawn  out 
of  the  kiln,  and  not  slacked  with  water  or  air. 

Moxon. 
Ta'npit,  tan'pit.  n.  s.  [from  tan  and  pit.] 
A  pit    where    leather   is   impregnated 
with  bark. 
Ta'nsy,  tan'ze.433  n.  s.  [tanacetum,  Lat.] 
An  odorous  plant.  Miller. 

Ta'ntalism,  tan'ta-fizm.  n.  s.  [from  tan- 
talize.] A  punishment  like  that  of  Tan- 
talus. 

A  lively  representation  of  a  person  lying  under 
the  torments  of  such  a  tantalism,  or  platonick  hell. 

Spectator. 

To  Ta'ntalize,  tan'ta-lize.  v.  a.  [from 
Tantalus,  whose  punishment  was  to 
starve  among  fruits  and  water  which 
he  could  not  touch.]  To  torment  by  the 
show  of  pleasures  which  cannot  be 
reached. 

Thy  vain  desires,  at  strife 
Within  themselves,  have  tantaliz'd  thy  life-  Dryden. 
The  maid  once  sped  was  not  suffered  to  tantalize 
the  male  part  of  the  commonwealth.  Mdison. 

TANTAMOUNT,  tant'a-m6unt.  n.  s. 
[French.]   Equivalent. 

If  one  third  of  our  coin  were  gone,  and  men  had 
equally  one  third  less  money  than  they  have,  it 
must  be  tantamount;  what  I  'scape  of  one  third  less, 
another  must  make  up.  Locke. 

Tanti'vy,  tan-tiv'e.  adv.  [from  the  note 
of  a  hunting  horn,  so  expressed  in  arti- 
culate sounds.  From  Tantavi,  says 
Skinner.]  To  ride  tantivy  is  to  ride  with 
great  speed. 

Ta'ntling,  tant'ling.410  n.  v.  [from  Tan- 
talus.] One  seized  with  hopes  of  plea- 
sure unattainable. 

Hard  life, 
To  be  still  hot  summer's  tantlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter.  Shakspeare. 

To  Tap,  tap.  v.  a.  \juppen,  Dutch;  tap- 
per, French.] 

1.  To  touch  lightly;  to  strike  gently. 

2.  \jappen,  Dutch.]  To  pierce  a  vessel; 
to  broach  a  vessel.  It  is  used  likewise 
of  the  liquor. 

That  blood,  already  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapt  out,  and  drunkenly  carouzed. 

Shakspeare. 
He  has  been  tapping  his  liquors,  while  I  have 
been  spilling  my  blood.  Jlddison 

Wait  with  patience  till  the  tumour  becomes  trou- 
blesome, and  then  tap  it  with  a  lancet.  Sharp. 
Tap,  tap-  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.   A  gentle  blow. 

This  is  the  right  fencing  grace,  tap  for  tap,  and 
so  part  fair.  Shakspeare. 

Each  shakes  her  fan  with  a  smile,  then  gives  her 
right  hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder. 

Spectator. 
As  at  hot  cockles  once  I  laid  me  down, 
And  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  clown, 
Buxoma  gave  a  gentle  tap.  Gay. 

So  Huron-leeches,  when  their  patient  lies 
Iu  feverish  restlessness  with  unclos'd  eyes, 


Apply  with  gentle  strokes  their  ozier  rod, 
And  tap  by  tap  invite  the  sleepy  god.  Harte. 

2.  A  pipe  at  which  the  liquor  of  a  vessel 
is  let  out. 

A  gentleman  was  inclined  to  the  knight  of  Gas- 

coigne's  distemper  upon  hearing  the  noise  of  a  tap 

running.  Derhnm. 

Tape,  tape.  n.  s.  [caeppan,   Saxon.]     A 

narrow  fillet  or  band  of  linen. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape,  or  lace  for  your  cap, 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a?  Shakspeare 

This  pouch  that's  ty'd  with  tape 
I'll  wager  that  the  prize  shall  be  my  due.         Gay. 

On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  straw, 
With  tape-ty'd  curtains  never  meant  to  draw.  Pope. 
Ta'per,  ta'ptir.'6  3H  n.  s.  [tapep.,  Saxon.] 
A  wax  candle;  alight. 

Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius: 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me.  Shakspeare. 

My  daughter  and  little  son  we'll  dress 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.  Shakspeare. 

If  any  snatch  the  pure  taper  from  my  hand,  and 
hold  it  to  the  devil,  he  will  only  burn  his  own  fin- 
gers, but  shall  not  rob  me  of  the  reward  of  my  good 
intention.  Taylor 

There  the  fair  light, 
Like  Hero's  taper  in  the  window  plac'd, 
Such  fate  from  the  malignant  air  did  find, 
As  that  exposed  to  the  boist'rous  wind.         Waller. 

To  see  this  fleet, 
Heav'n,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above, 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise.     Dryden. 
Ta'per,  ta'pur.  adj.  [from  the  form  of  a 
taper.]     Regularly  narrowed  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top;  pyramidal;  conical. 

Her  taper  fingers,  and  her  panting  breast, 
He  praises.  Dryden, 

From  the  beaver  the  otter  differs  in  his  teeth, 
which  are  canine;  and  in  his  tail,  which  is  feline, 
or  a  long  taper.  Grew. 

To  Ta'per,  ta'pur.  v.  n.  To  grow  gradu- 
ally smaller. 

The  back  is  made  tapering  in  form  of  a  pillar, 
the  lower  vertebres  being  the  broadest  and  largest; 
the  superior  lesser  and  lesser,  for  the  greater  stabi- 
lity of  the  trunk.  Ray. 

Such  be  the  dog, 
With  tapering  tail,  that  nimbly  cuts  the  wind. 

Tickel. 

Ta'pestry,  taps'tre,  or  tap'es-tre.  n.  s. 
[tafiesterie,  tapisserie,  tapis,  French; 
tapetum,  Latin.]  Cloth  woven  in  regu- 
lar figures. 

In  the  desk 
That's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry, 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats.  Shakspeare. 

The  casements  are  with  golden  tissue  spr?ad, 
And  horses  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  silken  tap'stry  tread. 

Dryden. 
One  room  is  hung  with  tapestry,  in  which  are 
wrought  the  figures  of  the  great  persons  of  the  fa- 
mily. Addison. 
Ta'pet,    tap'it.    n.  s.    [tapetia,    Latin.] 
Worked  or  figured  stuff". 

To  their  work  they  sit,  and  each  doth  chuse 
What  story  she  will  for  her  tapet  take.         Spenser. 
Ta'proot,  tap'ioot.  n.  s.  \_tap  and  root.'] 
The  principal  stem  of  the  root. 

Some  put  under  the  trees  raised  of  seed,  about 
four  inches  below  the  place  where  they  sow  their 
seeds,  a  small  piece  of  tile  to  stop  the  running 
down  of  the  taproot,  which  occasions  it  to  branch 
when  it  comes  to  the  tile.  Mortimer. 

Ta'pster,  tap'stur.  n.  s.  [from  tap.]  One 
whose  business  is  to  draw  beer  in  an 
alehouse. 

The  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word 
of  a  tapster;  they  are  both  the  confirmers  of  false 
reckonings.  Shakspeare- 
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Though  you  change  your  place,  you  need  not 
change  your  trade:  I'll  be  your  tapster  still. 

Skakspeare. 

The  world  is  come  now  to  that  pass,  that  the 
vintner  and  tapster  may  broach  what  religion  they 
please;  and  the  apothecary  may  mingle  her  as  he 
pleases.  Howel. 

Though  the  painting  grows  decny'd, 
The  house  will  never  lose  its  trade; 
Nay,  though  the  treacherous  taprter  Thomas 
Hangs  a  new  angel  two  doors  from  us.  Swift. 

Tar,  tar.  77  78  81  n.  s.  [cape,  Sax.  tarre, 

Dutch;  tierre,  Danish.]     Liquid  pitch; 

the  turpentine  of  the  pine  or  fir  drained 

out  by  fire. 

Then,   foaming  tar,    their  bridles  they  would 

champ, 

And  trampling  the  fine  element  would  fiercely  ramp. 

Spenser. 

A  man  will  not  lose  a  hog  for  a  halfpennyworth 

of  tar.  Camden. 

Tar,  tar.   n.  s.  [from   tar  used  in  ships.] 

A  sailor;  a  seaman,  in  contempt. 

In  senates  bold ,  and  fierce  in  war, 
A  land  commander,  and  a  tar.  Swift. 

To  Tar,  tax.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
Y.  To  smear  over  with  tar. 
2.  To  tease;  to  provoke.  \rccqxrru.~\ 

There  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  sides;  and 
the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  on  to  con- 
troversy. Shakspeare. 

Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other;  pride  alone 
Must  tar  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  the  bone. 

Shakspeare. 

TARA'JVTULA,  ta-ran'tshu-la.461  n.  e. 
[Italian;  tarentule,  Fr.]  An  insect  whose 
bite  is  only  cured  by  musick. 

This  word,  lover,  did  no  less  pierce  poor  Pyro- 
eles,  than  the  right  tune  of  musick  toucheth  him  that 
is  sick  of  the  tarantula.  Sidney. 

He  that  uses  the  word  tarantula,  without  having 
any  idea  of  what  it  stands  for,  means  nothing  at  all 
by  it.  Locke. 

Tarda'tion,    tar-da'shun.    n.   s.    \_tardo, 
Latin.]    The  act  of  hindering  or  delay- 
ing. 
Ta'rdigradous,      tar'de-grad-us.      adj. 
[tardigradus,  Lac]  Moving  slowly. 

It  is  but  a  slow  and  tardigradous  animal,  preying 
upon  advantage,  and  otherwise  may  be  escaped. 

Brown. 
Ta'rdily,   tar'de-le.   adv.   [from   tardy.^ 
Slowly;  sluggishly. 

He  was  indeed  the  glass, 
Wherein  the  noble  youti:  did  dress  themselves; 
Speaking  thick,  irbid  (>  iture  made  his  blemish, 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant: 
For  those  that  could  speak  slow  and  tardily, 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse, 
To  seem  like  him.  Shakspeare. 

Ta'rdiness,  tar'  Ie-nes.  n .  s.  [from  tardy. ,] 
Slowness;  sluggishness;   unwillingness 
to  action  or  motion. 
A  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke, 
That  it  intends  to  do.  Shakspeare. 

Ta'rdity,  tar'de-te.  n.  s.  [tarditas,  from 
tardus,  Lat.  tardivete,  Fr.J  Slowness; 
want  of  velocitv 

Suppose  some  obse  \able  tarditu  in  the  motion  of 
light,  and  then  ask  how  we  should  arrive  to  per- 
ceive it?  Digby. 
Our  explication  includes  time  in  the  notions  of 
velocity  and  tardily.                                       Digby. 

TA'RDY,    tai'de.    adj.    [tardus,   Latin; 

tardif,  Fr.] 
1.  Slow;  not  swift. 

Nor  should  their  age  by  years  be  told, 
VOL.  H. 
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Whose  souls  move  swift  than  motion  climb, 

And  check  the  tardy  (light  of  time.  Sandys. 

2.  Sluggish;  unwilling  to  action  or  mo- 
tion. 

Behold  that  navy  which  awhile  before 
Provok'd  the  tardy  English  close  to  fight, 

Now  draw  their  beaten  vessels  close  to  shore, 
As  larks  lie  dar'd  to  shun  the  hobbies  flight.  Dryd. 

When  certain  to  o'ercome,  inclin'd  to  save, 
Tardy  to  vengeance,  and  with  mercy  brave.  Prior. 

3.  Dilatory;  late;  tedious. 

You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way; 
Be  not  ta'eu  tardy  by  unwise  delay.       Shakspeare. 

Death  he  as  oft  accus'd 
Of  tardy  execution,  since  denoune'd 
The  day  of  his  offence.  Milton. 

The  tardy  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  plac'd, 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  the  next  age's  taste: 
There  a  small  grain  in  some  few  months  will  be 
A  firm,  a  lofty,  and  a  spacious  tree.  Waller. 

Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes, 
Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise.     Dryden. 

You  may  freely  censure  him  for  being  tardy  in 
his  payments.  Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  Unwary.     A  low  word. 

Yield,  scoundrel  base,  quoth  she,  or  die, 
Thy  life  is  mine,  and  liberty: 
But  if  thou  think'st  I  took  thee  tardy, 
And  dar'st  presume  to  be  so  hardy 
To  try  thy  fortune  o'er  a-fresh, 
I'll  wave  my  title  to  thy  flesh.  Hudibras. 

5.  Criminal;  offending.  A  low  word. 

If  they  take  them  tardy,  they  endeavour  to  hum- 
ble them  by  way  of  reprisal:  those  slips  and  mis- 
managements are  usually  ridiculed.  Collier. 

To  Ta'hdy,  tar'de.  v.  a.  [tarder,  French, 
from  the  adjective.]  To  delay;  to 
hinder. 

I  chose 
Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes;  which  bad  been  done, 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command.  Shakspeare. 

Tare,  tare.  n.  s.  [from  teeren,  Dutch,  to 
consume.  Skinner.^  A  weed  that  grows 
among  corn. 

Through  hatred  of  tares,  the  corn  in  the  field  of 
God  is  plucked  up.  Hooker. 

The  liberal  contributions  such  teachers  met  with, 
served  to  invite  more  labourers,  where  their  seed- 
time was  their  harvest;  and  by  sowing  tares  they 
reaped  gold.  Decay  of  Piety. 

My  country  neighbours  begin  not  to  think  of  be- 
ing in  general,  which  is  being  abstracted  from  all 
its  inferior  species,  before  they  come  to  think  of 
the  fly  in  their  sheep,  or  the  lares  in  their  corn. 

Locke. 
TARE,   tare.  n.  s.   [Fr.]    A  mercantile 
word,  denoting  the  weight  of  any  thing 
containing  a  commodity;  also  the  allow- 
ance made  for  it. 
Tare,  tare.  The  preterit  of  tear. 

The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they 
tare.  Dryden. 

Targe,  tarje.  >   n.    s.    [capja; 

Ta'rget,  tar'get.380  381  5  Sax.  targe, 
Ital.  targe,  Fr.  tarian,  Welsh,  which 
seems  the  original  of  the  rest;  ua  taar- 
gett,  Erse.]  A  kind  of  buckler  or  shield 
born  on  the  left  arm.  It  seems  to  be 
commonly  used  for  a  defensive  wea- 
pon, less  in  circumference  than  a 
shield. 

Glancing  on  his  helmet  made  a  large 
And  open  gash  therein,  were  not  his  targe 
That  broke  the  violence.  Spenser. 

1  took  all  their  seven  points  in  my  target. 

Shakspeare. 
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Henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns.       Shaksp. 
The  arms  she  useth  most  is  the  target,  to  shroud 
herself  under,  and  fence  away  the  blow.       Howel. 

Those  leaves 
They  gather'd,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe.  Milton* 
The  Greeks  the  gates  approach'd,  their  targets 
cast 
Over  their  heads,  some  scaling-ladders  plac'd 
Against  the  walls.  Derham. 

Targeti'er,  tar-get-teer'.  n.  s.  [from  tar- 
get, j  One  armed  with  a  target. 

For  horsemen  and  for  targetiers  none  could  with 
him  compare.  Chapman. 

Ta'rgum,  tar'gum.  n.  s.  [-DlJin]  A  pa- 
raphrase on  the  pentateuch  in  the  Chal- 
dee  language. 
Ta'riff,  tar'if.st  v.  s.  [perhaps  a  Spanish 
wordj  tarif,  French.]  A  cartel  of  com- 
merce. 

This  branch  of  our  trade  was  regulated  by  a  la- 
riff,  or  declaration  of  the  duties  of  import  and  ex- 
port. .Addison. 
Tarn,    tarn.  n.  s.  [ticrn,  Islandick.]    A 
bog;  a  fen;   a  marsh;  a  pool;  a  quag- 
mire. 
To  Ta'rnish,  tar'nish.  v.  a.  \_ternir,  Fr.] 
To  sully;  to  soil;  to  make  not  bright. 

Let  him  pray  for  resolution,  that  he  may  dis- 
cover nothing  that  may  discredit  the  cause,  tarnish 
the  glory,  and  weaken  the  example  of  the  suffer- 
ing. Collier. 
Low  waves  the  rooted  forest,  vex'd,  and  sheds 
What  of  its  tarnished  honours  yet  remain.  Thomson. 
To  Ta'rnish,  tar'nish.  v.  n.  To  lose 
brightness. 

If  a  fine  object  should  tarnish  by  having  a  great 
many  see  it,  or  the  musick  should  run  mostly  into 
one  man's  ears,  these  satisfactions  would  be  made 
inclosure.  Collier. 

Tarpa'wling,  tar-pawl'ing.  n.  s.  [from 
tar.] 

1.  Hempen  cloth  smeared  with  tar. 

Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dauby  marling  bind, 
Or  searcloth  masts  with  strong  turpawling  coats. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  sailor,  in  contempt. 

Was  any  thing  wanting  to  the  extravagance  of 
this  age,  but  the  making  a  living  tarpawlin  and  a 
swabber  the  hero  of  a  tragedy?  Dennis 

Ta'rragon,  tar'ra-gon.  n.  s.  A  plant  cal- 
led herb  dragon. 

Ta'rriance,  tar're-anse.  n.  s.  [from  tar- 
ry.^] Stay;  delay;  perhaps  sojourn. 

Dispatch  me  hence; 
Come,  answer  not;  but  do  it  presently, 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  Shakspeare. 

Ta'rrier,  tar're-ur.  n.  s. 

1.  A  sort  of  small  dog,  that  hunts  the  fox 
or  otter  out  of  his  hole.  This  should 
be  written  terrier,  from  terre,  French, 
the  earth. 

The  fox  is  earthed;  but  I  shall  send  my  two  Car- 
riers in  after  him.  Dryden. 

2.  One  that  tarries  or  stays. 

To  Ta'rry,  tar're.81  v.  n.  [fargir.  Fr.] 

1.  To  otay;  to  continue  in  a  ;iiace. 

Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death; 
But  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life.      Shakspeare. 

I  yet  am  tender,  young,  and  full  of  tear, 
And  dare  not  die,  but  fain  would  tarry  here. 

Dryden . 

2.  To  delay;  to  be  lone-  in  coming. 

Thou  art  my  deliverer,  make  no  /am/nisr.  0 
God!  Psahns. 

Who  hath  woe  and  redness  of  eyes?  they  lhat 
tarry  long  at  the  wine.  Proverbs. 
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3.  To  wait;  to  expect  attending. 

Tarry  ye  here  for  us  until  we  come  again. 

Exodvs. 

To  Ta'rry,  tar're.  v.  a.  To  wait  for. 

I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot  tarry  din- 
ner. Shakspeare. 
Ta'rsel,  tar's!!."0  n.  s.  A  kind  of  hawk. 
Hist!  Romeo,  hist!  O  for  a  falc'ner's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tarsel  gentle  back  again!     Shakspeare. 

A  falc'ner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks; 

With  her  of  tarsels  and  of  lures  he  talks.        Prior. 

Ta'rsus,   tar'sus.   n.   s.    [rKf>tr&-;    tarse, 

Fr.]  The  space  betwixt  the  lower  end 

of  the  focil  bones  of  the   leg,  and  the 

beginning  of  the  five  long  bones  that  are 

jointed  with,  and  bear  up,  the  toes;  it 

comprises  seven  bones,  and  the  three 

ossa  cuneiforniia.  Diet. 

An  obscure  motion,  where  the  conjunction  is 

called  syDanthrosis;  as,  in  joining  the  tarsus  to  the 

metatarsus.  Wiseman. 

Tart,   tart.  adj.   [teapx,   Sax.   taertig, 

Dutch.] 
I.  Sour;  acid;  acidulated;  sharp  of  taste. 
3.  Sharp;  keen;  severe. 

Why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings?  Shakspeare. 

When  his  humours  grew  tart,  as  being  now  in 
the  lees  of  favour,  they  brake  forth  into  certain 
sudden  excesses  Wotlon. 

Tart,  tart.  n.  s.  [tarte,  Fr.  larta,  Ital. 
taart,  Dan.]  A  small  pie  of  fruit. 

Figures,  with  divers  coloured  earths,  under  the 
windows  of  the  house  on  that  side  near  which  the 
garden  stands,  be  but  toys;  you  may  see  as  good 
sight  in  tarts.  Bacon. 

Ta'rtane,  tar'tan.  n.  s.  [jartana,  Italian; 
tartarte,  Fr.]  A  vessel  much  used  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  one  mast  and  a 
three-cornered  sail. 

I  set  out  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa  in  a  tartane, 
and  arrived  late  at  a  small  French  port  called  Cas- 
sis. Addison. 

Ta'rtar,  tar'tar.  n.  $.  [tartarus,  Lat.] 

1.  Hell.  A  word  used  by  the  old  poets. 
Now  obsolete. 

With  this  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth, 
And  furies  rules,  and  tartare  tempereth.      .Spenser. 

He's  in  tartar  limbo  worse  than  hell; 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him, 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel. 

Shakspeare. 

2,  \j.arlre,  Fr.]  Tartar  is  what  sticks  to 
wine  casks,  like  a  hard  stone,  either 
white  or  red,  as  the  colour  of  the  wine 
from  whence  it  comes:  the  white  is  pre- 
ferable, as  containing  less  dross  or 
earthy  parts:  the  best  comes  from  Ger- 
many, and  is  the  tartar  of  the  rhenish 
wine.  Quincy. 

The  fermented  juice  of  grapes  is  partly  turned 
into  liquid  drops  or  lees,  and  partly  into  that  crust 
or  dry  feculency  that  is  commonly  called  tartar; 
and  this  tartar  may  by  the  fire  be  divided  into  five 
differing  substances,  four  of  which  are  not  acid,  and 
the  other  not  so  manifestly  acid  as  the  tartar  itself. 

Boyle. 

Tarta'rean,  tar-ta're-an.  adj.  [tartarus, 

Latin.]  Hellish. 

His  throne  mix'd  with  tartarean  sulphur.     Milt 

Tarta'heous,    tar-ta're-us.    adj.    [from 

tartar.] 
I.  Consisting  of  tartar. 

In  fruits,  the  tartareous  parts  of  the  sap  are 
thrown  upon  the  fibres  designed  for  the  stone,  and 
the  oily  upon  the  seed  within  it.  Grew. 


2.  Hellish. 

The  spirit  of  God  downward  purg'd 
The  black  tartareous  cold  infernal  dregs, 
Adverse  to  life-  Milton. 

To  Tartari'ze,  tar'tar-lze.  x>.  a.  [from 

tartar.~\  To  impregnate  with  tartar. 
Ta'rtarous,  t&r'tar-us  adj.  [from  tartar. .] 

Containing  tartar;  consisting  of  tartar. 
Ta'rtly,  tart'le.  adv.  [from  tart.] 

1.  Sharply;  sourly;  with  acidity. 

2.  Sharply;  with  poignancy;  with  severity. 

Seneca,  an  ingenious  and  sententious  writer,  was 
by  Caligula  tartly  called  arena  sine  cake,  sand 
without  lime.  Walker. 

3.  With  sourness  of  aspect. 
How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks! 

— He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition.      Shaksp. 
Ta'rtness,  tart'nes.  n.  s.  [from  tart.~\ 

1.  Sharpness;  sourness;  acidity. 

Of  these  sweets  put  in  three  gallons,  more  or 
less,  into  a  hogshead,  as  the  tartness  of  your  cyder 
requires.  Mortimer. 

2.  Sourness  of  temper;  poignancy  of  lan- 
guage. 

They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's  tartness. 

Shakspeare. 

Task,  task.79  n.  s.  [tasche,  French;  tassa, 
Italian.] 

1 .  Something  to  be  done  imposed  by  an- 
other. 

Relieve  me  from  my  "tosfc  of  servile  toil 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin'd  me. 

Milton 

2.  Employment;  business. 

His  mental  powers  were  equal  to  greater  tasks. 

Jitterbury. 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue, 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do.       Pope. 

3.  To  take  to  Task.    To  reprove;  to  re- 
primand. 

A  holy  man  took  a  soldier  to  task  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  profession.  VEstrange. 

He  discovered  some  remains  of  his  nature  when 
he  met  with  a  football,  for  which  sir  Roger  took 
him  to  task.  Jlddison. 

To  Task,  task.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
burden  with  something  to  be  done. 

Forth  he  goes, 
Like  to  a  harvestman,  that's  tasked  to  mow, 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire.  Shakspeare. 

Some  things  of  weight, 
That  task  our  thoughts  concerning  us  and  France. 

Shakspeare  ■ 

I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was 

craftily  qualified  too;  and  behold  what  innovation  it 

makes  here.    I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity, 

and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more 

Shakspeare. 
Divert  thy  thoughts  at  home; 
There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the  bom. 

Dryden. 

Ta'sker,  task'ur.  }  n.  s.   [task 

Taskmaster,  task'mas-tur.  $      and  mas- 
ter.] One  who  imposes  tasks. 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 
As  ever  in  my  great  taskmaster's  eye.  Milton. 

The  service  of  sin  is  perfect  slavery;  and  he  who 
will  pay  obedience  to  the  commands  of  it,  shall  find 
it  an  unreasonable  taskmaster,  and  an  unmeasur- 
able  exactor.  South. 

Hear,  ye  sullen  powers  below; 
Hear,  ye  taskers  of  the  dead.         Dryden  and  Lee. 
Ta'ssel,  tas'sel.102  n  s.  [tasse,  Fr,  tas«el- 
lus,  low  Latin.]    An  ornamental  bunch 
of  silk,  or  glittering  substances. 

Then  took  the  squire  an  horn  of  bugle  small, 
Which  hung  adown  his  side  in  twisted  gold 
I     And  tassels  gay.  Spenser. 


Their  heads  are  tricked  with  tassels  and  flowers. 

Sandys. 
Ta'ssel,  ^  *  ,  .,  (  n.  s.  [carduusfuUo- 
Ta'zel,     }  '  \      nitts.~\    An   herb. 

See  Teazle.  Ainsivorth, 

Ta'sseled,  tas'sell'd.   adj.  [from  tassel.'] 
Adorned  with  tassels. 

Early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  morn 
Awakes  the  slumb'ring  leaves,  or  lassefd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about.    Milton. 
Ta'sses,  tas'sez.   n.  s.    Armour  for  the 
thighs.  Ainsiv. 

Ta'stable,   tast'a-bl.406   adj.   That   may 
be  tasted;  savoury;  relishing. 
Their  distilled  oils  are  fluid,  volatile,  and  tastable. 

Boyle. 

To   Taste,  taste,   v.  a.  [taster,   to   try. 
French.] 

1.  To  perceive  and  distinguish  by  the  pa- 
late. 

The  ruler  of  the  feast  tasted  the  water  made  wine. 

John. 

2.  To  try  by  the  mouth;  to  eat  at  least  in 
a  small  quantity. 

Bold  deed  to  taste  it,  under  ban  to  touch.  Milton- 
3   To  essay  first. 

Roscetes  was  seldom  permitted  to  eat  any  other 
meat  but  such  as  the  prince  before  tasted  of. 

Knolles. 
Thou  and  I  marching  before  our  troops, 
May  taste  fate  to  them,  mow  them  out  a  passage. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  obtain  pleasure  from. 

So  shalt  thou  be  despis'd,  fair  maid, 

When  by  the  fated  lover  tasted; 
What  first  he  did  with  tears  invade, 

Shall  afterwards  with  scorn  be  wasted.  Carew. 

5.  To  feel;  to  have  perception  of. 

He  should  taste  death  for  every  man.     Hebrews. 

6.  To  relish  intellectually;  to  approve. 

Thou,  Adam,  wilttoste  no  pleasure.         Milton. 

To  Taste,  taste,  v.  n. 

1.  To  try  by  the  mouth;  to  eat. 

Of  this  tree,  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch.   Milton. 

2.  To  have  a  smack;  to  produce  on  the 
palate  a  particular  sensation. 

When  the  mouth  is  out  of  taste,  it  maketh  things 
taste  bitter  and  loathsome,  but  never  sweet.  Bacon. 

When  kine  feed  upon  wild  garlick,  their  milk 
tasteth  of  it.  Bacon. 

If  your  butter  tastes  of  brass,  it  is  your  master's 
fault,  who  will  not  allow  a  silver  saucepan.  Swift. 
.  To  distinguish  intellectually. 

Scholars,  when  good  sense  describing, 
Call  it  tasting  and  imbibing.  Swift. 

.  To  be  tinctured,  or  receive  some  qua- 
lity or  character. 

Ev'ry  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason 
Shall,  to  the  king,  tasle  of  this  action.    Shakspeare. 

5.  To  try  the  relish  of  any  thing. 

The  body's  life  with  meats  and  air  is  fed, 
Therefore  the  soul  doth  use  the  tasting  pow'r 

In  veins,  which  through  the  tongue  and  palate 
spread, 
Distinguish  ev'ry  relish  sweet  and  sour.        Davies. 

6.  To  have  perception  of. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once    Shaksp. 

The  tasting  of  death  touched  the  righteous  also, 
and  there  was  a  destruction  of  the  multitude  in  the 
wilderness.  Wisdom. 

7.  To  take  to  be  enjoyed. 

What  hither  brought  us?  not  hope  here  to  taste 
Of  pleasure.  Milton. 

Of  nature's  bounty  men  forbore  to  taste, 
And  the  best  portion  of  the  earth  lay  waste.  Waller. 

8.  To  enjoy  sparingly. 

This  fiery  game  your  active  youth  maintain'd; 
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Not  yet  by  years  extinguish 'd,  though  restraiuM; 
You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours, 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 

Dryden. 

Taste,  taste,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  tasting;  gustation. 

Best  of  fruits,  whose  taste  gave  elocution.  Milton. 

2.  The  sense  by  which  the  relish  of  any 
thing  on  the  palate  is  perceived. 

Bees  delight  more  in  one  flower  than  another, 
and  therefore  have  taste.  Bacon. 

Delicacies  of  taste,  sight,  smell.  Milton. 

The  tardy  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  plac'd, 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  the  next  age's  taste.  Waller. 

3.  Sensibility;  perception. 

I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears: 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night  shriek.  Shakspeare. 

Musick  in  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last.  Shaksp. 

4.  That  sensation  which  all  things  taken 
into  the  mouth  give  particularly  to  the 
tongue,  the  papillae  of  which  are  the 
principal  instruments  hereof.      Quincy. 

Manna  was  like  coriander  seed,  white;  and  the 
taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  made  with  honey. 

Exodus. 

Though  there  be  a  great  variety  of  tastes,  yet,  as 

in  smells,  they  have  only  some  few  general  names. 

Locke. 

5.  Intellectual  relish  or  discernment. 

Seeing  they  pretend  no  quarrel  at  other  psalms 
which  are  in  like  manner  appointed  to  be  daily  read, 
why  do  these  so  much  offend  and  displease  their 
tastes?  Hooker. 

Sion's  songs  to  all  true  tastes  excelling, 
Where  God  is  prais'd  aright.  Milton. 

1  have  no  taste 
Of  popular  applause.  Dryden. 

As  he  had  no  taste  of  true  glory,  we  see  him 
equipped  like  an  Hercules,  with  a  club  and  a  lion's 
skin.  Jlddison. 

This  metaphor  would  not  have  been  so  general, 
had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between  the  men- 
tal taste  and  that  sensitive  taste  which  gives  us  a 
relish  of  every  flavour.  Mdison. 

Your  way  of  life,  in  my  taste  will  be  the  best. 

Pope. 

How  ill  a  taste  for  wit  and  sense  prevails  in  the 
world!  Swift. 

Pleasure  results  from  a  sense  to  discern,  and  a 
taste  to  be  affected  with,  beauty.  Seed. 

However  contradictory  it  may  be  in  geometry, 
it  is  true  in  taste,  that  many  little  things  will  not 
make  a  great  one.  Reynolds. 

6.  An  essay;  a  trial;  an  experiment.  Not 
in  use. 

I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote 
this  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.     Shakspeare. 

7.  A  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen. 
They  thought  it  not  safe  to  resolve,  till  they  had 

a  taste  of  the  people's  inclination.  Bacon. 

Besides  the  prayers  mentioned  I  shall  give  only 
a  taste  of  some  few  recommended  to  devout  per- 
sons in  the  manuals  and  offices.  Stilling fleet. 
Ta'sted,  tasi'ed.  adj.  f_from  taste.']  Ha- 
ving a  particular  relish. 

Coleworts  prosper  exceedingly,  and  are  better 
tost  a,  if  watered  with  salt  water.  Bacon. 

Ta'stkful,  tast'ful.  adj.  [taste  and  full.] 
High  relished;  savoury. 

Musick  of  sighs  thou  shalt  not  hear, 
Nor  drink  one  lovers  tasteful  tear.  Cowley. 

Not  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise, 
Which  the  kind  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies, 
Can  move.  Pope. 

Ta'steless,  tast'les.  adj.  [from  taste.] 

1.  Having  no  power  of  perceiving  taste. 

2.  Having  no  relish  or  power  of  stimulat- 
ing the  palate;  insipid. 


By  depurating  chemical  oils,  and  reducing  them 
to  an  elementary  simplicity,  they  could  never  be 
made  tasteless.  Boyle. 

3.  Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure; 
insipid. 

The  understanding  cannot,  by  its  natural  light, 
discover  spiritual  truths;  and  the  corruption  of  our 
will  and  affections  renders  them  tasteless  and  in- 
sipid to  us.  Rogers. 

If  by  his  manner  of  writing  a  critick  is  heavy  and 
tasteless,  I  throw  aside  his  criticisms.         Spectator. 

4.  Having  no  intellectual  gust. 
Ta'stelessness,  tast'les-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

tasteless.] 

1.  Insipidity;  want  of  relish. 

2.  Want  of  perception  of  taste. 

3.  Want  of  intellectual  relish. 
Ta'ster,  tast'ur.  n.  s.  [fasteur,  Fr.  from 

taste.] 

1.  One  who  takes  the  first  essay  of  food. 

Fair  hope!  our  earlier  heav'n!  by  thee 
Young  time  is  taster  to  eternity.  Crasliaw. 

Says  the  fly,  Are  not  all  places  open  to  me?  Am 
not  I  the  taster  to  princes  in  all  their  entertain- 
ments? VEstrange. 

Thy  tutor  be  thy  taster,  ere  thou  eat; 
There's  poison  in  thy  drink,  and  in  thy  meat.  Dryd. 

Apicius,  here,  the  taster  of  the  town, 
Feeds  twice  a-week,  to  settle  their  renown.  Young. 

2.  A  dram  cup.  Ainsw. 
To  Ta'tteh,  tat  tur.  v.a.  [totaepan,Sax.] 

To  tear;  to  rend;  to  make  ragged.  Tat- 
tered is  perhaps  more  properly  an  ad- 
jective. 

Through  tattered  cloaths  small  vices  do  appear: 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.  Shakspeare. 

An  apothecary  late  I  noted 
In  talter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  simples.  Shakspeare. 

Where  wav'd  the  tattered  ensigns  of  Ragfair, 
A  yawning  ruin  hangs.  Pope, 

Little  tyrants  rag'd, 
Tore  from  cold  wintry  limbs  the  talter'd  weed. 

Thomson. 
Here  Satan  vanish'd — He  had  fresh  commands, 
And  knew  his  pupil  was  in  able  hands; 
And  now,  the  treasure  found,  and  matron's  store, 
Sought  other  objects  than  the  tattered  poor.    Harte. 
Ta'tter,  tat' tur.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
rag;  a  fluttering  rag. 

This  fable  holds,  from  him  that  sits  upon  the 
throne,  to  the  poor  devil  that  has  scarce  a  tatter. 

VEstrange. 

Tatterdema'lion,  tal-tur-de-mal'yun.  n. 
s.  [tatter  and  I  know  not  what.]  A  rag- 
ged fellow. 

As  a  poor  fellow  was  trudging  in  a  bitter  cold 
morning  with  never  a  rag,  a  spark  that  was  warm 
clad  called  to  this  tatterdemalion,  how  he  could  en- 
dure this  weather?  VEstrange. 
To  Ta'ttle,  tat'tl.408  v.  n.  \_tateren,  Dut.] 
To  prate;   to  talk    idly;  to   use   many 
words  with  little  meaning. 

He  stands  on  terms  of  honourable  mind, 
Ne  will  be  carried  with  every  common  wind 
Of  court's  inconstant  mutability, 
Ne  after  every  tattling  fable  fly.  Spenser. 

The  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  says  nothing; 
and  the  other  too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore 
tattling.  Shakspeare. 

Excuse  it  by  the  tattling  quality  of  age,  which  is 
always  narrative.  Diyden. 

The  world  is  forward  enough  to  tattle  of  them. 

Locke- 
The  French  language  is  extremely  proper  to  tat- 
tle in;  it  is  made  up  of  so  much  repetition  and  com- 
pliment. Mdison 
Ta'ttle,  tat'tl.  n.   s.    [from    the    verb.] 
Prate;  idle  chat;  trifling  talk. 
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They  ask'd  her,  how  she  lik'd  the  play? 
Then  told  the  tattle  of  the  day. 
Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  far  as  Staines.  Swift. 

A  young  academick  shall  dwell  upon  trade  and 
politicks  in  a  dictatorial  stile,  while  at  c  same 
time  persons  well  skilled  in  those  different  subjects 
hear  the  impertinent  tattle  with  a  just  contempt. 

Watts- 
Ta'ttler,  tat'tl-ur.  n.  s.  [from  tattle.]  An 
idle  talker;  a  prater. 

Going  from  house  to  house,  tattlers,  busy  bodies, 
which  are  the  canker  and  rust  of  idleness,  as  idle- 
ness is  the  rust  of  time,  are  reproved  by  the  apostle. 

Taylor. 
Tatto'o,  tat-t66'.  n.  *.  [from  tafiotez  tons, 
French.]  The  beat  of  a  drum  by  which 
soldiers  are  warned  to  their  quarters. 

All  those  whose  hearts  are  loose  and  low, 
Start  if  they  hear-  but  the  tatto.  Prior. 

Ta'vern,  tav'urn.  n.  s.  \_taverne,  French; 
taberna,  Lat.]  A  house  where  wine  is 
soid,  and  drinkers  are  entertained. 

Enquire  at  London,  'mong  the  taverns  there; 
For  there  they  say  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions.  Shakspeare. 
You  shall  be  called  to  do  more  payments;  fear 
no  more  tavern  bills,  which  are  often  the  sadness  of 
parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth.  Shakspeare. 
To  reform  the  vices  of  this  town,  all  taverns  and 
alehouses  should  be  obliged  to  dismiss  their  com- 
pany by  twelve  at  night,  and  no  woman  suffered  to 
enter  any  tavern  or  alehouse.  Swift. 

Ta'verner,  tav'urn-ur.  ~) 

Ta'vernkeeper,  tav'urn-keep-ur.  t  n.  s. 
Ta'vernman,  tav'urn-man.  J 

[from  tavern,  man,  or  keep;  tabernari- 
us,  Lat.  tavernier,  Fr.]  One  who  keeps 
a  tavern. 

After  local  names,  the  most  in  number  have  been 
derived  from  occupations ;  as  tailor,  archer,  taverner. 

Camden. 

Taught,  tawt.*13  393  The  pret.  and  part, 
pass,  of  teach. 
All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord. 

Isaiah. 

How  hast  thou  satisfy 'd  me,  taught  to  live.  Milt. 

To  Taunt,  tant,  or  tawnt.'214  v.  a.  [tanser, 

French,  Skinner;  tanden,  Dut.  to  show 

teeth,  Minsheio.] 

1.  To  reproach;  to  insult;  to  revile;  to  ri- 
dicule; to  treat  with  insolence  and  con- 
tumelies. 

When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her, 
She  in  mild  terms  begg'd  my  patience.  Shakspeare. 

The  bitterness  and  stings  of  taunting  jealousy, 
Vexatious  days,  and  jarring  joyless  nights, 
Have  driv'n  him  forth.  Rowe- 

2.  To  exprobrate;  to  mention  with  up- 
braiding. 

Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase,  and  taunt  my  fault 
With  such  full  licence.  Shakspeare. 

Taunt,  tant.214,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.j  In- 
sult; scoff;  reproach;  ridicule. 

With  scoffs  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  fau»if5, 
In  open  market-place  produe'd  they  me. 
To  be  a  publick  spectacle  Shaksp,  are. 

Julian  thought  it  more  effectual  to  persecute  the 
christians  by  taunts  and  ironies,  tlian  by  tortures. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 
He  by  vile  hands  to  common  u>e  debas'd, 
Shall  send  them  flowing  round  his  drunken  feast, 
With  sacrilegious  taunt  and  impious  jest.       Prior. 
Ta'unteh,  tani'iir.ys   n.  s.  [from  taunt.] 
One  who  taunts,  reproaches,  or  insults. 
Ta'untingi.y,     linl'ing-le.     adv.     [from 
taunting.]  With  insult;  scofnngly;  with 
contumely  and  exprobrution. 
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It  tauntingly  replied 
To  th'  discontented  members,  th'  mutinous  parts, 
That  envied  uis  receipt.  Shakspeare. 

The  wanton  goddess  view'd  the  warlike  maid 
From  head  to  foot,  and  tauntingly  she  said.   Prior. 
Taurico'rnous,      taw-re-kor'nus.      adj. 
[taurus  and  cornu,  Lat.]  Having  horns 

like  a  bull. 
Their  descriptions  must  be  relative,  or  the  tauri- 
-  cornous  picture  of  the  one  the  same  with  the  other. 

Brown. 
Tautolo'gical,     taw-to-lod'je-kal.     adj 
\jautologique,  Fr.  from  tautology.']  Re- 
peating the  same  tiling. 
Tauto'logist,  taw-tol'lo-jist.  n.  s.  [from 
tautology.']  One  who  repeats  tediously. 
TAUTO'LOGY,   taw-tol'lo-je."8    n.    s. 
[ravTotoyix;  raZro  and   Pioy®-;   tautolo- 
gies Fr.J  Repetition  of  the  same  words, 
or  of  the  same  sense  in  different  words. 
All  science  is  not  tautology;  the  last  ages  have 
shewn  us,  what  antiquity  never  saw,  in  a  dream. 

Glanville. 
Saint  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time, 
Not  ev'n  the  feet  of  thy  own  Pysche's  rhime; 
Though  they  in  numbers  as  in  sense  excel, 
So  just,  so  like  tautology,  they  fell.  Dryden. 

Every  paper  addressed  to  our  beautiful  incendia- 
ries hath  been  filled  with  different  considerations, 
that  enemies  may  not  accuse  me  of  tautology. 

Mdison. 


To  Taw,  taw.219  v.  a.  \touwen,  Dutch; 
capian,  Sax.]  To  dress  white  leather, 
commonly  called  alum  leather,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  tan  leather,  that 
which  is  dressed  with  bark. 

Taw,  taw.  n.  s.  A  marble  to  play  with. 

Trembling  I've  seen  thee 

Mix  with  the  children  as  they  play'd  at  taw; 

Nor  fear  the  marbles  as  they  bounding  flew, 

Marbles  to  them,  but  rolling  rocks  to  you.      Swift. 

Ta'wdkiness,  taw'die-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
ta%vd  y.]  Tinsel  finery;  finery  ostenta- 
tious without  elegance. 

A  clumsy  beau  makes  his  ungracefulness  appear 
the  more  ungraceful  by  his  tawdriness  of  dress. 

Clarissa. 

Ta'wdry,  taw'dre.219  adj.  [from  Staw- 
dreyj  Saint  Awdiey  or  Saint  Etheldred, 
as  the  things  bought  at  Saint  Ethel- 
dred's  fair.  Henshaw,  Skinner.~\  Meanly 
showy;  splendid  without  cost;  fine  with- 
out grace;  showy  without  elegance.  It 
is  used  both  of  things,  and  of  persons 
wearing  them. 

Bind  your  fillets  fast, 
And  gird  in  your  waste, 
For  more  fineness,  with  a  taiudrie  lace.  Spenser. 
He  has  a  kind  of  coxcomb  upon  his  crown,  and 
a  few  tawdry  feathers.  L'Estrange. 

Old  Romulus,  and  father  Mars,  look  down! 
Your  herdsman  primitive,  your  homely  clown, 
Is  turn'd  a  beau  in  a  loose  tawdry  gown.     Dryden. 
He  rails  from  morning  to  night  at  essenced  fops 
and  tawdry  courtiers.  Spectator- 

Her  eyes  were  wan  and  eager,  her  dress  thin  and 
tawdry,  her  mien  genteel  and  childish.     Spectator. 
Ta'wdry,  taw'dre.  n.  s.  A  slight  orna- 
ment. 

Not  the  smallest  beck, 
But  with  white  pebbles  makes  her  tawdries  for  her 
neck.  Drayton. 

Ta'wer,  taw'ur.  n.  s.  [from  taw.]  A  dres- 
ser of  white  leather. 
Ta'wny,  taw'ne.219  adj.  [tane,  tanne,  Fr.] 
Yellow,  like  things  tanned. 


This  child  of  fancy  that  Armado  hight, 
For  interim  to  our  studies  shall  relate, 

In  high  born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 
From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 

Shakspeare. 

Eurus  his  body  must  be  drawn  the  colour  of  the 
tawny  Moor,  upon  his  head  a  red  sun.       Peacham- 

The  tawny  lion  pawing  to  get  free.  Milton. 

Whilst  ihey  make  the  river  Senaga  to  bound  the 
Moors,  so  that  on  the  soutn  side  iliey  are  black,  on 
the  other  only  tawny,  they  seem  not  to  derive  it  from 
the  sun.  Brown. 

Where's  the  worth  that  sets  this  people  up 
Above  your  own  Numidia's  tawny  sous?     Mdison. 

Tax,  taks.  n.  s.  ltdsg,   Welsh;  taxe,  Fr. 
taxe,  Dutch.] 

1.  An  impost;  a  tribute  imposed;  an  ex- 
cise; a  uillage. 

He,  says  Horace,  being  the  son  of  a  tax  gatherer 
or  collector,  smells  every  where  of  the  meanness  of 
his  birth.  Dryden. 

With  wars  and  taxes  others  waste  their  own, 
And  houses  burn,  and  household  gods  deface, 
To  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems  enchase. 

Dryden. 

The  tax  upon  tillage  was  two  shillings  in  the 
pound  in  arable  land,  and  four  in  plantations:  this 
tax  was  often  levied  in  kind  upon  corn,  and  called 
decumae  or  tithes.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  [taxo,  Lat.]  Charge;  censure. 

He  could  not  without  grief  of  heart,  and  without 
some  tax  upon  himself  and  his  ministers  for  the  not 
executing  the  laws,  look  upon  the  bold  licence  of 
some  pamphlets.  Clarendon. 

To  Tax,  taks.  v.  a.  [taxer,  Fr.  from  the 

noun.] 

1.  To  load  with  imposts. 
Jehoiakim  gave  the  silver  and  gold  to  Pharaoh, 

but  he  taxed  the  land  to  give  the*  money.    2  Kings. 

2.  [jaxo,  Lat.]  To  charge;  to  censure;  to 
accuse.  It  has  of  ov  with,  and  some- 
times for,  before  the  fault  imputed,  and 
is  used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

How  many  hath  he  killed?  I  promised  to  eat  all 

of  his  killing Niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick 

too  much;  but  he'll  be  meet  with  you.    Shakspeare. 
I  am  not  justly  to  be  taxed  ivith  any  presumption 
for  meddling  with  matters  wherein  I  have  no  deal- 
ing. Raleigh. 

Tax  not  divine  disposal:  wisest  men 
Have  err'd,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceiv'd. 

.  Milton. 
They  cannot  tax  others  omissions  towards  them 
without  a  tacit  reproach  of  their  own.  Dec  of  Piety. 
He  taxed  not  Homer  nor  Virgil  for  interesting 
their  gods  in  the  wars  of  Troy  and  Italy;  neither 
would  he  have  taxed  Milton  for  his  choice  of  a  su- 
pernatural argument  Dryden. 
Men's  virtues  I  have  commended  as  freely  as  I 
have  taxed  their  crimes.  Dryden. 

He  call'd  him  back  aloud,  and  tax'd  his  fear; 
And  sure  enough  he  heard,  but  durst  not  hear. 

Dryden. 
Like  some  rich  and  mighty  murderer, 
Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks  with  gold, 

Who  fresher  for  new  mischief  does  appear, 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the  old 

Dryden- 
If  this  be  chance,  it  is  extraordinary;  and  I  dare 
not  call  it  more,  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with  super- 
stition. Dryden. 

If  he  taxes  both  o/long  delay, 
My  guilt  is  less,  who  sooner  came  away.  Dryden- 
This  salutation  cannot  be  taxed  with  flattery, 
since  it  was  directed  to  a  prince,  of  whom  it  had 
been  happy  for  Rome,  if  he  had  never  been  born, 
or  if  he  had  never  died.  Mdison. 

Ta'xable,  taks'a-bl.406  adj.  [from    tax.] 

That  may  be  taxed. 
Taxa'tion,  taks-a'shun.  n.    s.   [taxation, 
Fr.  taxatio,  Lat.  from  tax.] 


I.  The  act  of  loading  with  taxes;  impost; 
tax. 

The  subjects  could  taste  no  sweeter  fruits  of  hav- 
ing a  king,  than  grievous  taxations  to  some  vain 
purposes;  laws  made  rather  to  find  faults  than  to 
prevent  faults.  Sidney. 

I  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage; 
my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter.      Shaksp. 

He  daily  such  taxations  did  exact, 
As  were  against  the  order  of  the  state.        Daniel. 

Various  news  I  heard, 
Of  oid  mismanagements,  taxations  new; 
All  neither  wholly  false  nor  wholly  true.         Pope. 
Accusation;  scandal. 

My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour;  speak  no 
more  of  him,  you'll  be  whipt  for  taxation  one  of 
these  days.  Shakspeare. 


Ta'xer,  taks'ur.98  n.  a.  [from  tax.]  He 
who  taxes. 

These  rumours  begot  scandal  against  the  king 
taxing  him  for  a  great  laxer  of  his  people.    Bacon, 

Tea,  te.227  n.  s.  [a  word,  1  suppose,  Chi- 
nese; the,  French.]  A  Chinese  plant,  of 
which  the  infusion  has  lately  been  much 
drunk  in  Europe. 

The  muses'  friend,  tea,  does  our  fancy  aid, 
Repress  those  vapours  which  the  head  invade. 

Waller. 

One  has  a  design  of  keeping  an  open  tea  table. 

Mdison. 

I  have  filled  a  tea  pot,  and  received  a  dish  of  it. 

Mdison. 

He  swept  down  a  dozen  tea  dishes.        Spectator. 

Nor  will  you  encourage  the  common  tea  table 
talk.  Spectator. 

Green  leaves  of  tea  contain  a  narcotick  juice, 
which  exudes  by  roasting:  this  is  performed  with 
great  care  before  it  is  exposed  to  sale.    Jlrbuthnot. 

A  living  tea  pot  stands;  one  arm  held  out, 
One  bent;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout.  Pope. 

The  mistress  of  the  tea  shop  may  give  half  an 
ounce.  Swift. 

The  fear  of  being  thought  pedants  hath  taken 
many  young  divines  off  from  their  severer  studies, 
which  they  have  exchanged  for  plays,  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  tea  tables.  Swift. 

When  you  sweep,  never  stay  to  pick  up  tea  spoons. 

Swift. 

To  Teach,  tetsh.35S  -v.  a.  pret.  and  part, 
pass,  taught,  sometimes  teached,  which 
is  now  obsolete,  [taecan,  Sax.] 
1.  To  instruct;  to  inform,  as  a  master: 
correlative  to  learn. 

I  am  too  sudden  bold: 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me.     Shakspeare. 

The  Lord  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  his  paths.  Isaiah. 

They  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learn'd. 

Milton. 
To  deliver  any  doctrine  or  art,  or  words 
to  be  learned. 

Moses  wrote  this  song  and  taught  it.  Deut. 

In  vain  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men.  Matthew. 

Teach  us  by  what  means  to  shun 
Th'  inclement  seasons.  Milton. 

To  show;   to  exhibit  so  as   to  impress 
upon  the  mind. 

He  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instruc- 
tions; I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to 
be  done,  than  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  my 
own  teaching.  Shakspeare. 

If  some  men  teach  wicked  things,  it  must  be  that 
others  should  practise  them.  South. 

4.  To  tell;  to  give  intelligence. 

Huswives  are  teached,  instead  of  a  clocke, 
How  winter  night  passeth  by  crowing  of  cocke. 

Tusser. 

To  Teach,  tetsh.227  v.  n.  To  perform  the 

office  of  an  instructor. 
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I  have  labour'd, 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  leaching, 
And  the  strong  course  of  tny  authority, 
Might  go  one  way.  Shakspeare. 

The  heads  judge  for  reward,  the  priests  teach  for 
hire,  and  the  propyls  divine  for  money.       Micah. 
Te'achable,     tetsh'a-bi.*oa     adj.     [from 
teach.]     Docile;  susceptive  of  instruc- 
tion. 

'Tis  sufficient  that  matters  of  faith  and  religion 
be  propounded  in  such  a  way,  as  to  render  them 
highly  credible,  so  as  an  honest  and  teachable  man 
may  willingly  and  safely  assent  to  them,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  prudence  be  justified  in  so 
(Join" .  Wilkins. 

We  ought  to  bring  our  minds  free,  unbiassed,  and 
teachable,  to  learn  our  religion  from  the  word  of 
God.  Watts. 

Te'achableness,     tetsh'a-bl-ne's.    n.     s. 
[from  teachable.]    Docility;  willingness 
to  learn;  capacity  to  learn. 
Teacher,  tetsh'itr.08  n.  s.  [from  teach.] 

1.  One  who  teaches;  an  instructor;  a  pre- 
ceptor. 

Nature  is  no  sufficient  teacher  what  we  should  do 
that  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting.  Hooker. 

I  went  into  the  temple,  there  to  hear 
The  teachers  of  our  law,  and  to  propose 
What  might  improve  my  knowledge  or  their  own. 

Milton. 

These  were  notions  born  with  us;  such  as  we"  were 
taught  without  the  help  of  a  teacher.  South. 

Imperious,  with  a  teaclier,s  air, 
Boastful  he  claims  a  right  to  wisdom's  chair. 

Blackmore. 

2.  One  who  without  regular  ordination  as- 
sumes the  ministry. 

Dissenting  teachers  are  under  no  incapacity  of  ac- 
cepting civil  and  military  employment.  Sioijt. 

3.  A  preacher;  one  who  is  to  deliver  doc- 
trine to  the  people. 

For  the  choice  of  a  governor  more  sufficient,  the 
teachers  in  all  the  churches  assembled  themselves. 

Raleigh. 

Our  lecture  men,  and  some  others,  whom  precise 

people  stile  powerful  teachers,  do  seldom  honour  it. 

White. 
Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers.  Milton. 

He  may  teach  his  diocese  who  ceases  to  be  able 
to  preach  to  it;  he  may  do  it  by  appointing  teachers, 
and  by  a  vigilant  exacting  from  them  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  flocks.  South. 
Tead,  or  Tede,  tede.  n.  s.  \_t<eda,  Latin.] 
A  torch;  a  flambeau.  Not  in  use. 

A  bushy  tead,  a  groom  did  light, 
And  sacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide.    Spenser. 

Hymen  is  awake, 
And  long  since  ready  from  his  mask  to  move, 
With  his  bright  tead  that  flames  with  many  a  flake. 

Spenser. 
Teague,  teeg.227  337  n.  s.  A  name  of  con- 
tempt used  for  an  Irishman. 
Teal,  teie.227  n.  s.  \_teelingh,  Dutch.]     A 
wild  fowl  of  the  duck  kind. 

Some  serve  for  food  to  us,  and  some  but  to  feed 

themselves;  amongst  the  first  sort  we  reckon  the 

dip-chick,  coots,  teal,  wigeon.  Carew. 

Team,  teme.227  n.  s.  [temo,  the  team  of  a 

carriage,  Lat.  cyme,  Sax.  a  yoke.] 
1.  A  number  of  horses  or  oxen  drawing 
at  once  the  same  carriage. 

Thee  a  ploughman;  all  unwecting  found, 
As  he  his  toilsome  team  that  way  did  guide, 
And  brought  thee  up  in  ploughman's  state  to  bide. 

Spenser. 
We  fairies  that  do  run 
By  the  triple  Hecate's  tmm. 

From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 
Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolick.  Shakspeare. 


Making  such  difference  betwixt  wake  and  sleep, 
As  is  the  diff'rence  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  hcav'nly  harness  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east.  Shakspeare. 
I  am  in  love;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck 
that  from  me,  nor  who  'tis  I  love.  Shakspeare. 

After  the  declining  sun 
Had  chang'd  the  shadows,  and  their  task  was  done, 
Home  with  their  weary  team  they  took  their  way 

Roscommon. 

He  heav'd  with  more  than  human  force  to  move 

A  weighty  stone,  the  labour  of  a  team.        Drydcn. 

In  stiff  clays  they  may  plough  one  acre  of  wheat 

with  a  team  of  horse.  Mortimer. 

2.  Any  number  passing  in  a  line. 

Like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swaos  on  high, 
Which  ciap  their  wings  and  cleave  the  liquid  sky. 

Dryden. 

Tear,  tere.227  n.  s.  [ea  in  this  word  is  pro- 
nounced ee;  teap,  Saxon;  taare,  Dan. 
tear  rhymes  to  cheer.] 

1 .  The  water  which  violent  passion  forces 
from  the  eyes. 

She  comes;  and  I'll  prepare 
My  (eor-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries.      Shaksp. 

The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refus'd  to  drown  me, 
Knowing  that  thou  wouldst  have  me  drown'd  on 

shore 
With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkindness. 

Shakspeare. 
Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forced  me. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes.  Shakspeare 

Tears  are  the  effects  of  compression  of  the  mois- 
ture of  the  brain  upon  dilatation  of  the  spirits. 

Bacon. 
She  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall.  Milton. 

2.  Any  moisture  trickling  in  drops. 

Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast, 

Her  fragrant  flow'rs,  her  trees  with  precious  tears, 

Her  second  harvests.  Dryden. 

To  Tear,  tare.  v.  a.  pret.  tore,  anciently 

tare;  part.  pass.  torn,   [taepan,  Saxon; 

tara,  Swedish:  ea  is  pronounced  as  a; 

tear  rhymes  to  square.] 

1.  To  pull  in  pieces;  to  lacerate;  to  rend; 
to  separate  by  violent  pulling. 

Come,  feeling  night! 
And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale.  Shakspeare. 

The  one  went  out  from  me;  and  I  said,  Surely  he 
is  torn  in  pieces,  and  I  saw  him  not  since.   Genesis. 

John  tore  off  lord  Strutt's  servants  clothes:  now 
and  then  they  came  home  naked.  Jirbulhnot. 

Ambassadors  sent  to  Carthage  were  like  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  laniate;  to  wound   with   any  sharp 
point  drawn  along. 

Old  men  with  dust  deform'd  their  hoary  hair, 
The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they 
tare,  Shakspeare. 

Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves  for.  them  in 
mourning,  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead.  Jeremiah. 

3.  To  break,  or  take  away  by  violence. 

As  storms  the  skies,  and  torrents  tear  the  ground, 
Thus  rag'd  the  prince,  and  scatter'd  death  around. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  divide  violently;  to  shatter. 

Is  it  not  as  much  reason  to  say,  that  God  destroys 
fatherly  authority,  when  he  suffers  one  in  possession 
of  it  to  have  his  government  torn  in  pieces,  and 
shared  by  his  subjects?  Locke. 

5.  To  pull  with  violence;  to  drive  violently. 

He  roar'd  he  beat  his  breast,  he  tore  his  hair. 

Dryden. 

From  harden'd  oak.  or  from  a  rock's  cold  womb, 
At  least  thou  art  from  some  fierce  tygress  come; 
Or  on  rough  seas  from  their  foundation  lorn, 
Got  by  the  winds,  and  in  a  tempest  born.    Dryden. 

Blush  rather,  that  you  arc  a  slave  to  passion, 


Which,  like  a  whirlwind,  tears  up  all  your  virtues, 
And  gives  you  not  the  leisure  to  consider. 

Ji.  Philips. 

6.  To  take  away  by  sudden  violence. 
Solyman 

Rhodes  and  Buda  from  the  christians  tore.   Waller. 

The  hand  of  fate 
Has  lorn  thee  from  me,  and  I  must  forget  thee. 

Mdison. 

7 .  To  make  a  violent  rent. 

In  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break  » 

The  name  of  Antony.  Shakspeare. 

To  Tear,  tare.  v.  n.  \_tieren,  Dutch.]  To 
fume;  to  rave;  to  rant  turbulcnlly. 

All  men  transported  into  outrages  for  small  tri- 
vial matters,  fall  under  the  inuendo  of  this  bull, 
that  ran  tearing  mad  for  the  pinching  of  a  mouse. 

V  Estrange. 
Tear,  tare.73'210  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 

rent;  a  fissure. 
Tea'rer,   ta'rur.98   n.  a.    [from  to  tear.] 
He  who  rends  or  tears;  one  who  blus- 
ters. 

Te'arfalling,    tere'fal-ling.    adj.    \tear 
and  fall.]  Tender;  shedding  tears. 

I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin: 
Tearfalling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye.  Shakspeare. 
Te'arful,  tere'lul.  adj.  \tear  and  full.] 
Weeping;  full  of  tears. 

Is  1  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea?       Shaksp. 

This  clears  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care, 
And  dries  the  tearful  sluices  of  despair: 
Charm'd  with  that  virtuous  draught,  th'  exalted 

mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind.  Pope. 

To  TEASE,  teze.227  v,  a.  [taepan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  comb  or  unravel  wool  or  flax. 

2.  To  scratch  cloth  in  order  to  level  the 
nap. 

3.  To  torment  with  importunity;  to  vex 
with  assiduous  impertinence. 

Not  by  the  force  of  carnal  reason, 
But  indefatigable  teasing.  Butler. 

My  friends  always  tease  me  about  him,  because 
he  has  no  estate.  Spectator. 

After  having  been  present  in  publick  debates,  he 
was  teased  by  his  mother  to  inform  her  of  what  had 
passed.  .iddison. 

We  system-makers  can  sustain 
The  thesis,  which  you  grant  was  plain; 
And  with  remarks  and  comments  tease  ye, 
In  case  the  thing  before  was  easy.  Prior. 

Te'asel,  te'zl.  n.  s.  [taepl,  Sax.  difisacus, 
Latin.]  A  plant. 

The  species  are  three:  one  is  called  carduus  ful- 
lonum,  and  is  of  singular  use  in  raising  the  nap 
upon  woollen  cloth.  Miller. 

Te'aser,  te'zur.93  n.  s.  [from  tease.]  Any 
thing  that  torments  by  incessant  impor- 
tunity. 

A  fly  buzzing  at  his  car,  makes  him  deaf  to  the 
best  advice.  If  you  would  have  him  come  to  him- 
self, you  must  take  off  his  little  teaser,  which  holds 
his  reason  at  bay.  Collier. 

Teat,  tete.227  232  n.  s.  [teth,  Welsh;  tit, 
Saxon;  tette,  Dutch;  teton,  French.] 
The  dug  of  a  beast;  anciently  the  pap 

of  a  woman. 

Even  at  thy  teat  thou  hadst  thy  tyranny    Shaksp. 

Snows  cause  a  fruitful  year,  watering  the  earth 
better  than  rain;  for  the  earth  sucks  it  as  out  of  the 
teat  Bacon. 

When  we  perceive  that  bats  have  teats,  we  infer, 
that  they  suckle  their  younglings  with  milk.  Brown. 
It  more  pleas'd  my  sense, 


TED 
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Than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teals 

Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even.    Milt. 

Infants  sleep,  and  are  seldom  awake  but  when 
hunger  calls  for  the  teat.  Locke. 

The  goat,  how  bright  amidst  her  fellow  stars, 
Kind  Amalthea,  reach'd  her  teat  distent 
With  milk,  thy  early  food.  Prior. 

Te'chily,  t&tsh'e-le.   adv.   [from  techy.'] 

Peevishly;  fretfully;  frowardly. 
TE'cHiNESs,t£tsh'e-n£s.  n.s.  [from  techy.] 

Peevishness;  fretfulness. 
Te'chnical,    t&k'ne-kal.    adj.    [rexviKoi; 
technique,  French.]    Belonging  to  arts; 
not  in  common  or  popular  use. 

In  technical  words,  or  terms  of  art,  they  refrain 
not  from  calling  the  same  substance  sometimes  the 
sulphur,  and  sometimes  the  mercury,  of  a  body. 

Locke. 
TE'CHY,  tetsh'e.36*  adj.  Peevish;  fretful; 
irritable;  easily  made  angry;  froward. 

I  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Pandar, 
And  he  is  as  techy  to  be  woo'd  to  wooe, 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  sute.    Shaksp. 
When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple, 
and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool,  to  see  it  techy,  and  fall 
out  with  the  dug!  Shakspeare. 

TECTo'NicK,t^k-l6n'ik.flo9ac(;.[TexTev/xo5.] 
Pertaining  to  building.  Bailey. 

To  Ted,  tld.  v.  a.  [ceaban,  Saxon,  to 
prepare.]  To  lay  grass  newly  mown  in 

rows. 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine, 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound.  Milt. 
Hay-makers  following  the  mowers,  and  casting  it 
abroad,  they  call  tedding.  Mortimer. 

Prudent  has  fall'n  heaps 
Collecting,  cherish'd  with  the  tepid  wreaths 
Of  tedded  grass,  and  the  sun's  mellowing  beams, 
Rivall'd  with  artful  heats.  Philips. 

Te'dder,  or  Te'ther,  tdd'dur.  n.  s.  \_tud- 
der,  Dutch;  (indt,  a  rope,  Islandick.] 

1.  A  rope  with  which  a  horse  is  tied  in  the 
field  that  he  may  not  pasture  too  wide. 
Teigher,  Erse. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  one  is  restrained. 

We  lived  joyfully,  going  abroad  within  our  ted- 
der. Bacon. 

We  shall  have  them  against  the  wall;  we  know 

the  length  of  their  tedder;  they  cannot  run  far  from 

us.  Child. 

TE  DE'UM,  te-de'um.  n.  s.    A  hymn  of 

the  church,  so  called  from  the  first  two 

words  of  the  Latin. 

The  choir, 
With  all  the  choicest  musick  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  te  Deum.  Shakspeare. 

Te  Deum  was  sung  at  St.  Paul's  after  the  vi  c- 
tory.  Bacon. 

Te'diocs,  te'de-us,  or  te'je-us.293  2-04  adj. 
\tedieux,  French;  tedium,  Latin.] 

1.  Wearisome  by  continuance;  trouble- 
some; irksome. 

The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss, 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike.  Milton. 

Pity  only  on  fresh  objects  stays, 
But  with  the  tedious  sight  of  woes  decays.  Dryden. 

2.  Wearisome  by  prolixity.  Used  of  au- 
thors or  performances. 

They  unto  whom  we  shall  seem  tedious  are  in 
nowise  injured  by  us,  because  it  is  in  their  own 
hands  to  spare  that  labour  which  tbey  are  not  wil- 
ling to  endure.  Hooker. 

That  I  be  not  further  tedious  unto  thee,  hear  us 
of  thy  clemency  a  few  words.  Acts. 

Chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havock  fabled  knights.  Milt. 

3.  Slow. 


Donne. 
[ceam,  Saxon, 


But  then  the  road  was  smooth  and  fair  to  see, 
With  such  insensible  declivity, 
That  what  men  thought  a  tedious  course  to  run, 
Was  finish'd  in  the  hour  it  first  begun.  Harte- 

Te'diously,  te'rie-us-le>  or  te'je-us-ie.29* 
adv.  [from  tedious.]  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  weary. 
Te'diousness,  te'de-us-n£s,    or  te'je-us- 
nes.  n.  s.  [from  tedious.'] 

1.  Wearisomeness  by  continuance. 

She  distastes  them  all  within  a  while; 
And  in  the  sweetest  finds  a  tediousness.        Davies. 

2.  Wearisomeness  by  prolixity. 

In  vain  we  labour  to  persuade  them,  that  any 
thing  can  take  away  the  tediousness  of  prayer,  ex- 
cept it  be  brought  to  the  same  measure  and  form 
which  themselves  assign.  Hooker. 

3.  Prolixity;  length. 

Since  brevity's  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 
I  will  be  brief.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Uneasiness;    tiresomeness;    quality  of 
wearying. 

In  those  very  actions  whereby  we  are  especially 
perfected  in  this  life,  we  are  not  able  to  persist; 
forced  we  are  with  very  weariness,  and  that  often, 
to  interrupt  them;  which  tediousness  cannot  fall  in- 
to those  operations  that  are  in  the  stale  of  bliss  when 
our  union  with  God  is  complete.  Hooker. 

More  than  kisses,  letters  mingle  souls, 
For  thus  friends  absent  speak:  this  ease  controuls 
The  tediousness  of  ray  life. 

To  Teem,  teem.346  v.n. 
offspring.] 

1.  To  bring  young. 

If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  be  pregnant;  to  engender  young. 

Have  we  more  sons?  or  are  we  like  to  have? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time, 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age? 

Shakspeare . 

When  the  rising  spring  adorns  the  mead, 
Teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear.     Dryd. 

There  are  fundamental  truths,  the  basis  upon 
which  a  great  many  others  rest:  these  are  teeming 
truths,  rich  in  store,  with  which  they  furnish  the 
mind,  and,  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  give  light  and 
evidence  to  other  things.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  full;  to  be  charged  as  a  breeding 
animal. 

We  live  in  a  nation  where  there  is  scarce  a  sin- 
gle head  that  does  not  teem  with  politicks.  Addison. 
To  Teem,  teem.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  bring  forth;  to  produce. 

What's  the  newest  grief? 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.  Shakspeare. 

Common  mother,  thou 
Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teems  and  feeds  all.  Shakspeare. 

The  earth  obey'd;  and  strait 
Op'ning  her  fertile  womb,  teem'd  at  a  birth 
Innumerous  living  creatures  Milton. 

The  deluge  wrought  such  a  change,  that  the  earth 
did  not  then  teem  forth  its  increase,  as  formerly,  of 
its  own  accord,  but  required  culture.       Woodicard. 

2.  To  pour.  A  low  word,  imagined  by 
Skinner  to  come  from  tommen,  Danish, 
to  draw  out;  to  pour.  The  Scots  retain 
it:  as,  teem  that  water  out;  hence  Swift 
took  this  word. 

Teem  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  into  the  tank- 
ard, and  fill  the  glass  with  small  beer.  Swift. 
Te'emer,  teem'ur.98    n.  s.    [from  teem.] 


One  that  brings  young. 
Te'emful,  teem'ful.  arf/\  [ceamjrul,  Sax.] 

1 .  Pregnant;  prolifick. 

2.  Brimful.  Ainsworth. 


Te'emless,  teem'les.   adj.    [from  Ceem.~\ 
Unfruitful;  not  prolifick. 

Such  wars,  such  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of  dearth 
Their  zeal  has  left,  and  such  a  teemless  earth. 

Dryden. 
Teen,  teen.  n.  s.   [tinan,  Saxon;  to  kin- 
dle;  tenen,   Flemish,  to  vex;   ceonan, 
Saxon,  injuries.]    Sorrow;  grief.    Not 
in  use. 

Arrived  there, 
That  barehead  knight  for  dread  and  doleful  teen 
Would  fain  have  fled,  ne  durst  approached  near. 

Spenser. 
Fry  not  in  heartless  grief  and  doleful  teen. 

Spenser. 
My  heart  bleeds 
To  think  o'  th'  teene  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to. 

Shakspeare . 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 
And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Teen,  teen.  v.  a.  [from  cinan,  to  kin- 
dle, Saxon.]  To  excite;  to  provoke  to 
do  a  tning.  Not  in  use. 
Teens,  teenz.  n.  s.  [from  teen  for  ten.] 
The  years  reckoned  by  the  termination 
teen;  as,  thirteen,  fourteen.       Spenser. 

Our  author  would  excite  these  youthful  scenes, 
Begotten  at  his  entrance  in  his  hens; 
Some  childish  fancies  may  approve  the  toy, 
Some  like  the  muse  the  more  for  being  a  boy. 

Granville  > 
Teeth,  teerfA.  The  plural  of  tooth. 

Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  face?  his  teeth 
are  terrible  round  about.  Job. 

To  Teeth,  tee*/i.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  breed  teeth;  to  be  at  the  time  of  den- 
tition. 

When  the  symptoms  of  teething  appear,  the  gums 
ought  to  be  relaxed  by  softening  ointment.  Jlrbuth. 
Te'gument,  teg'u-m£nt.   n.  s.  \jegumen- 
tum,  Latin.]     Cover;  the  outward  part. 
This  word  is  seldom  used  but  in  anato- 
my or  physicks. 

Clip  and  trim  those  tender  strings  in  the  fashion 
of  beard,  or  other  hairy  teguments.  Brown. 

Proceed  by  section,  dividing  the  skin,  and  sepa- 
rating the  teguments.  Wiseman. 
In  the  nutmeg  another  tegument  is  the  mace  be- 
tween the  green  pericarpium  and  the  hard  shell. 

Ray. 

To  Teh-he,  te-he'.  v.  n.    [A  cant  word 

made  from  the  sound.]    To  laugh  with 

a  loud  and  more  insolent  kind  of  cachi- 

nation;  to  titter. 

They  laugh 'd  and  teh-he'd  with  derision, 
To  see  them  take  your  deposition.  Hudibras. 

Teil  tree,  tele'tree.  n.  s.  \_tilia,  Latin.] 
The  same  with  linden  or  lime  tree. 

A  teiltree  and  an  oak  have  their  substance  in  them 
when  they  cast  their  leaves.  Isaiah. 

Teint,  tint.  n.  s.  [tei?ite,  French.]  Colour; 
touch  of  the  pencil. 

Glazed  colours  have  a  vivacity  which  can  never 

be  imitated  by  the  most  brilliant  colours,  because 

the  different  teints  are  simply  laid  on,  each  in  its 

place,  one  after  another.  Dryden. 

Te'lary,  teYla-re.  adj.  [jela,  a  web,  Lat] 

Spinning  webs. 

The  pictures  of  telary  spiders,  and  their  position 
in  the  web,  is  commonly  made  lateral,  and  regard- 
ing the  horizon;  although  we  shall  commonly  find  it 
downward,  and  their  heads  respecting  the  center. 

Brown. 

TE'LESCOPE,  til'le-skope.  n.  s.  {tele- 
scope, French;  reA<&'  and  «»«'«•]  A 
long  glass  by  which  distant  objects  are 
viewed. 
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The  klescope  discovers  to  us  distant  wonders  in 
the  heavens,  and  shews  the  milky  way,  and  the 
bright  cloudy  spots,  in  a  very  dark  sky,  to  be  a  col- 
lection of  little  stars.  Walts. 

Telesco'pical,  tel-le-skop'e-kal.618  adj. 
[from  telescope.^  Belonging  to  a  tele- 
scope; seeing  at  a  distance. 

To  Tell,  t£U.  v.  a.   pret.  and  part.  pass. 
cold,  [tellan,  Sax.  taeien,  tellen,  Dutch; 
talrn,  Danish  J 
).  To  utter;  to  express;  to  speak. 

1  will  not  eat  till  1  have  told  mine  errand.  Genesis. 
Thy  message  might  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us.  Milton. 

2.  To  relate;  to  rehearse. 

I  will  declare  what  wise  men  have  told  from  their 

fathers,  and  have  not  hid.  Job. 

When  Gideon  heard  the  telling  of  the  dream, 

and  the  interpretation,  he  worshipped.  Judges, 

He  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation.  Milton. 

You  must  know;  but  break,  O  break  my  heart, 
Before  I  tell  my  fatal  story  out, 
Th'  usurper  o(  my  throne  is  my  wife!  Diyden, 

The  rest  are  vanish'd,  none  repass  the  gate, 
And  not  a  man  appears  to  tell  their  fate.        Pope. 
3t  To  teach;  to  inform. 

He  gently  ask'd,  where  all  the  people  be, 
Which  in  that  stately  building  wont  to  dwell? 
Who  answer'd  him  full  soft,  he  could  not  tell.  Spens. 

I  told  him  of  myself;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon.  Shakspeare. 

Tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same, 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of?  Shaksp. 
The  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver  will  I  give 
to  the  man  of  God  to  tell  us  our  way  1  Samuel. 
Saint  Paul  telleth  us,  we  must  needs  be  subject 
not  only  for  fear,  but  also  for  conscience  sake. 

Bishop  Sanderson. 
Tell  me  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore.  Milt. 

4.  To  discover;  to  betray. 

They  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants.        Numbers. 

5.  To  count;  to  number. 

Here  lies  the  learned  Savile's  heir, 
So  early  wise,  and  lasting  fair, 
That  none,  except  her  years  they  told, 
Thought  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  old.       Waller. 

Numerous  sails  the  fearful  only  tell; 
Courage  from  hearts,  and  not  from  numbers,  grows. 

Dryden. 

A  child  can  tell  twenty  before  he  has  any  idea  of 
infinite.  "  Locke. 

She  doubts  if  two  and  two  make  four, 
Though  she  has  told  them  ten  times  o'er.       Prior. 

6.  To  make  excuses.    A  low  word. 

Tush,  never  tell  me;  I  take  it  much  unkindly, 
That  thou,  lago,  who  bast  had  my  purse 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of  this. 

Shakspeare. 
To   Tell,  teMl.  v.n. 

1.  To  give  an  account;  to  make  report. 

I  will  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord,  that  I  may 
publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  tell  of 
all  thy  wondrous  works.  Psalms. 

Ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures!  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here?  Milt. 

2.  To  Tell  on.  To  inform  of.  A  doubt- 
ful phrase. 

David  saved  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  to 
bring  tidings  to  Gath,  saying,  Lest  they  should  tell 
on  us,  saying,  so  did  David.  1  Samuel 

Te'ller,  tel'lur.98  „.  s,  [from  tell  j 

I.  f  ".ie  who  tells  or  relates. 

3.  One  who  numbers;  a  numberer. 

3.  A  t  Her  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
ot  which  there  are  four  in  number:  their 
business  is  to  receive  ail  monies  due  to 
the  ki.ig,  and  give  the  clerk  of  the  pell 


a  bill  to  charge  him  therewith;  they 
also  pay  all  persons  any  money  payable 
to  them  by  the  king,  by  warrant  from 
the  auditor  of  the  receipt:  they  also 
make  books  of  receipts  and  payments, 
which  they  deliver  to  the  lord  treasurer. 

Co  well. 
Te'lltale,   teTtale.    n.  s.   [tell  and  tale.~\ 
One  who  gives  malicious  information; 
one  who  carries  officious  intelligence. 

You  speak  to  Casca,  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  Hearing  telltale.  Shakspeare. 

What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  telltales  here? 

Shakspeare. 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  telltale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed.  Shakspeare. 

'Tis  done:  report  displays  her  telltale  wings, 
And  to  each  car  the  news  and  tidings  brings. 

Fairfax. 
And  to  the  telltale  sun  descry 
Our  conceal 'd  solemnity.  Milton. 

Eurydice  and  he  are  prisoners  here, 
But  will  not  long  be  so:  this  telltale  ghost 
Perhaps  will  clear  them  both.         Dryden  and  Lee. 

A  telltale  out  of  school 
Is  of  all  wits  the  greatest  fool.  Swift. 

Temera'rious,  tem-£r-a're-us.  adj.  [te- 
meraire,  French;  te?nerarius,  Latin.] 

1.  Rash;  heady;  unreasonably  adventur- 
ous; unreasonably  contemptuous  of  dan- 
ger. 

Resolution  without  foresight  is  but  a  temerarious 
folly;  and  the  consequences  of  things  are  the  first 
point  to  be  taken  into  consideration.      V Estrange. 

2.  Careless;  heedless;  done  at  random. 

Should  he  find  upon  one  single  sheet  of  parch- 
ment an  oration  written  full  of  profound  sense, 
adorned  with  elegant  phrase,  the  wit  of  man  could 
not  persuade  him  that  this  was  done  by  the  teme- 
rarious dashes  of  an  unguided  pen.  Ray. 

Teme'rity,  te-meVe-te.  n.  s.  [temeritas, 
Latin.]     Rashness;    unreasonable  con- 
tempt of  danger. 
The  figures  are  bold  even  to  temerity.      Cowley. 

To  Te'mper,  t£m'pur.98  v.  a.  [temfiero, 
Latin;  temfiercr,  French.] 

1 .  To  mix  so  as  that  one  part  qualifies  the 
other. 

1  shall  temper  so 
Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  Thee  appease.      Milton. 

2.  To  compound;  to  form  by  mixture;  to 
qualify  as  an  ingredient. 

If  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it; 
That  Romeo  should  upon  receipt  thereof 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  mingle. 

Prepare  the  sixth  part  of  an  ephah,  and  the  third 
part  of  an  hin  of  oil,  to  temper  with  the  fine  flour. 

Ezekiel. 

The  good  old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father 
and  master  of  the  family,  tempered  the  inquiries  af- 
ter his  own  affairs  with  kind  questions  relating  to 
themselves.  Addison. 

4.  To  beat  together  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. 

Th'  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen.  Shaksp. 

The  potter,  tempering  soft  earth,  fasbioneth  every 
vessel  with  much  labour.  Wisdom. 

5.  To  accommodate;  to  modify. 

Thy  sustenance  serving  to  the  appetite  of  the 
eater,  tempered  it«elf  to  every  man's  liking.  Wisdom. 

6.  To  bring  to  due  proportion;  to  moderate 
excess. 

These  soft  fires  with  kindly  heat 


Of  various  influents  foment  and  warm, 

Temper  or  nourish.  Milton. 

7.  To  soften;    to  mollify;    to  assuage;   to 
sooth;  to  calm. 

Solon,  in  his  laws  to  the  Athenians,  laboured  to 
temper  their  warlike  courage  with  sweet  delights  of 
learning  and  sciences;  so  that  as  much  as  the  one 
excelled  in  arms,  the  other  exceeded  in  knowledge. 

Spenser. 
With  this  she  wonts  to  temper  angry  Jove, 
When  all  the  gods  he  threats  with  thund'ring  dart. 

Spenser. 
Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus, 
And  temper  him  with  all  the  art  I  have.       Shaksp. 

Woman!  Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you. 

Olway. 

8.  To  form  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of 
hardness. 

The  sword 
Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
Was  given  him  tempered  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge.  Milton. 

In  the  tempering  of  steel,  by  holding  it  but  a  mi- 
nute or  two  longer  or  lesser  in  the  other  competent 
heat,  gives  it  very  different  tempers  as  to  brittleness 
or  toughness.  Boyle. 

Repeated  peals  they  hear, 
And,  in  a  heav'n  serene,  refulgent  arms  appear: 
Redd'ning  the  skies,  and  glitt'ring  all  around, 
The  tempered  metals  clash,  and  yield  a  silver  sound. 

Dryden. 

9.  To  govern.  A  latinism. 

With  which  the  damned  ghosts  be  governeth, 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  tempereth.    Spenser. 

Te'mper,  tem'pur.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Due  mixture  of  contrary  qualities. 

Nothing  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this  soil 
and  temper,  than  the  abundant  growing  of  the  palm 
trees.  Jialeigh. 

Health  itself  is  but  a  kind  of  temper,  gotten  and 
preserved  by  a  convenient  mixture  of  contrarieties. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  Middle  course;  mean  or  medium. 

If  the  estates  of  some  bishops  were  exorbitant 
before  the  reformation,  the  present  clergy's  wishes 
reach  no  further  than  that  some  reasonable  temper 
had  been  used  instead  of  paring  them  so  quick.  Sic  if 

3.  Constitution  of  body. 

This  body  would  be  increased  daily,  being  sup 
plied  from   above   and   below;  and  having  done 
growing,  it  would  become  more  dry  by  degrees, 
and  of  a  temper  of  greater  consistency  and  firmness. 

Burnet. 

4.  Disposition  of  mind. 

This,  I  shall  call  it  evangelical,  temper  is  far 
from  being  natural  to  any  corrupt  child  of  Adam. 

Hammond. 
Remember  with  what  mild 
And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard  and  judg'd, 
Without  wrath  or  reviling.  Milton- 

This  will  keep  their  thoughts  easy  and  free,  the 
only  temper  wherein  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing new  informations.  Locke. 
All  irregular  tempers  in  trade  and  business  are 
but  like  irregular  tempers  in  eating  and  drinking. 

Law. 

5.  Constitutional  frame  of  mind. 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a 
hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree.       Shakspeare. 

Our  hearts, 
Of  brothers  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  tove.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Calmness  of  mind;  moderation. 
Restore  yourselves  unto  your  tempers,  fathers, 

And  without  perturbation  hear  me  speak.  B.Jonson^ 

Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise, 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise.  Pope. 

7.  State  to   which  metals  are  reduced* 
particularly  as  to  hardness. 
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Here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  1  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal.  Shalcsp. 

Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touch'd  lightly;  for  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  coelestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness:  up  he  starts, 
Discovcr'd,  and  surpriz'd.  Milton. 

These  needles  should  have  a  due  temper;  for,  if 
they  are  too  soft,  the  force  exerted  to  carry  them 
through  the  flesh  will  bend  them ;  if  they  are  too 
brittle,  they  snap.  Sharp. 

Te'mperament,  tem'per-a-ment.  n.  s. 
[temjier  amentum,  Latin;  temperament, 
French.] 

1.  Constitution;  state  with  respect  to  the 
predominance  of  any  quality. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  present  temperament  of  that  part  of 
our  body  to  which  they  are  applied.  Locke. 

2.  Medium;  due  mixture  of  opposites. 

The  common  law  has  wasted  and  wrought  out 

those  distempers,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  its 

just  state  and  temperament.  Hale. 

Temperame'ntal,        tem-per-a-ment'al. 

adj  .[ivom  temperament.]  Constitutional. 

That  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of 

prevalent  humours,  that  may  be  collected  from  spots 

in  our  nails,  we  concede.  Brown. 

Intellectual  representations  are  received  with  as 

unequal  a  fate,  upon  a  bare  temperamental  relish  or 

disgust.  Glanville. 

Te'mperance,  tem'per-anse.88  n.  s.  [tem- 

perantia,  Latin.] 
1.  Moderation:  opposed  to  gluttony   and 
drunkenness. 

Observe 
The  rule  of  not  too  much;  by  temperance  taught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st;  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight.  Milton. 
Temperance,  that  virtue  without  pride,  and  for- 
tune without  envy,  gives  indolence  of  body  and 
tranquillity  of  mind;  the  best  guardian  of  youth  and 
support  of  old  age.  Temple. 

Make  temperance  thy  companion;  so  shall  health 
Sit  on  thy  brow.  Dodsley. 

2„  Patience;  calmness;  sedateness;  mode- 
ration of  passion. 

His  senseless  speech  and  doted  ignorance 
When  as  the  noble  prince  had  marked  well, 
He  calm'd  his  wrath  with  goodly  temperance. 

Spenser. 
What,  are  you  chaf'd? 
Ask  God  for  temperance,  that's  th'  appliance  only 
Which  your  disease  requires.  Shakspeare. 

Te'mperate,  tem'per-ate.91  adj.  [tempe- 
ratus,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  excessive;  moderate  in  degree  of 
any  quality. 

Use  a  temperate  heat,  for  they  are  ever  temperate 
heats  that  digest  and  mature;  wherein  we  mean 
temperate,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject; 
for  that  may  be  temperate  to  fruits  and  liquors  which 
will  not  work  at  all  upon  metals.  Bacon. 

His  sleep 
Was  airy,  light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
And  temperate  vapours  bland.  Milton. 

2.  Moderate  in  meat  and  drink. 

I  advised  him  to  be  temperate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing. Wiseman. 

3.  Free  from  ardent  passion. 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd, 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  course, 
Doth  want  example.  Shakspeare. 

She's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove: 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn.  Shaksp. 

From  temperate  inactivity  we  are  unready  to  put 
in  execution  the  suggestions  of  reason.         Brown. 
Te'mperately,      tem'per-ate-le.      adv. 
{[from  temperate.'] 


1.  Moderately;  not  excessively. 
By  winds  that  temperately  blow, 

The  bark  should  pass  secure  and  slow.      Addison. 

2.  Calmly;  without  violence  of  passion. 
Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 

Thus  violently  redress.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Without  gluttony  or  luxury. 
God  esteems  it  a  part  of  his  service  if  we  eat  or 

drink;  so  it  be  temperately,  and  as  may  best  pre- 
serve health.  Taylor. 

Te'mperateness,   tem'per-ate-n£s.  n.  s. 
[from  temperate.] 

1.  Freedom  from  excesses;  mediocrity. 

2.  Calmness;  coolness  of  mind. 
Langley's  mild  temperaleness 

Did  tend  unto  a  calmer  quietness.  Daniel. 

Te'mperature,     t£m'per-a-ture.      n.  s. 
[temperatura,  tempero,  Latin;  tempera- 


ture, French.] 

1.  Constitution  of  nature;  degree  of  any 
qualities. 

It  lieth  in  the  same  climate,  and  is  of  no  other 
temperature  than  Guinea.  Abbot. 

Birds  that  change  countries  at  certain  seasons,  if 
they  come  earlier,  shew  the  temperature  of  weather. 

Bacon. 

There  may  be  as  much  difference  as  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  as  to  heat  and  cold,  in  one 
mile,  as  in  ten  degrees  of  latitude;  and  he  that 
would  cool  and  refresh  himself  in  the  summer,  had 
better  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  next  hill,  than  re- 
move into  a  far  more  northern  couutry.        Brown. 

Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and  the 
temperature  of  the  brain.  Watts. 

2.  Mediocrity;  due  balance  of  contrarie- 
ties. 

As  the  world's  sun  doth  effects  beget 
Difl'rent  in  divers  places  ev'ry  day; 
Here  Autumn's  temperature,  there  summer's  heat, 
Here  flow'ry  spring-tide,  and  there  winter  gray. 

Davies. 

If,  instead  of  this  variation  of  heat,  we  suppose, 
an  equality  or  constant  temperature  of  it  before  the 
deluge,  the  case  would  be  much  altered.  Woodward. 

3.  Moderation;  freedom   from  predomi- 
nant passion. 

In  that  proud  port,  which  her  so  goodly  graceth, 

Most  goodly  temperature  you  may  descry.    Spenser. 

Te'mpered,     tem'pur'd.369     adj.     [from 

temper. .]     Disposed  with  regard  to  the 

passions. 

When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungodly  tempered, 
To  stop  his  ears  againt  admonishment?        Shaksp. 

TE'MPEST,  tem'pest.    n.  s.    [temjieste, 

French;  tempestas,  Latin.] 
1.  The  utmost  violence  of  the  wind:  the 
names  by  which  the  wind  is  called  ac- 
cording to  the  gradual  increase  of  its 
force  seem  to  be,  a  breeze;  a  gale;  a 
gust;  a  storm;  a  tempest. 

1  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks.  Shakspeare. 

Some  have  been  driven  by  tempest  to  the  south. 

Abbot. 
What  at  first  was  call'd  a  gust,  the  same 
Hath  now  a  storm's,  anon  a  tempisfs  name. 

Donne. 
We,  caught  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  hurl'd 
Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd.  Milton. 

With  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roll'd, 
Thou  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

Thomson. 
Any  tumult;  commotion;  perturbation. 
The  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
Save  what  beats  there.  Shakspeare. 


ro  Te'mpest,  tem'pest.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  disturb  as  by  a  tempest. 

Part  huge  of  bulk, 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean.  Milton. 

Te'mpest-beaten,  tem'pest-be-t'n.  adj. 
[tempest  and  beat.]  Shattered  with 
storms. 

In  the  calm  harbour  of  her  gentle  breast, 
My  tempest-beaten  soul  may  safely  rest.       Dryden. 
Te'mpest-tost,  tem'pest-tost.  adj.  [tem- 
pest and  tost.]  Driven  about  by  storms. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost.  Shakspeare. 

Tempesti'vity,  tempes-tiv'e-te.  n.  s. 
[le?npestivus,  Latin.]   Seasonableness. 

Since  their  dispersion,  the  constitutions  of  coun- 
tries admit  not  such  tempestivity  of  harvest.  Brown. 
Tempe'stuous,    tSm-pes'tshu-us.461    adj. 
[te?npestueux,    French;  from  tempest.] 
Stormy;  turbulent. 

Tempestuous  fortune  hath  spent  all  her  spight, 
And  thrilling  sorrow  thrown  his  utmost  dart. 

Spenser. 
Which  of  them  rising  with  the  sun,  or  falling, 
Should  prove  tempestuous.  Milton. 

Her  looks  grow  black  as  a  tempestuous  wind, 
Some  raging  thoughts  are  rowling  in  her  mind. 

Dryden. 
Pompey,  when  dissuaded  from  embarking  be- 
cause the  weather  was  tempestuous,  replied,  My 
voyage  is  necessary,  my  life  is  not  so.  Collier. 

Te'mplar,    t£m'plar.88   n.  s.   [from   the 
Temple,  a  house  near  the  Thames,  an- 
ciently belonging  to  -the  knights  tern- 
/ilars,  originally  from  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem.] A  student  in  the  law. 
Wits  and  templars  ev'ry  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise.       Pope. 
Te'mple,  tem'pl.406  n.  s.  [temple,  French; 
templum,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  place  appropriated  to  acts  of  reli- 
gion. 

The  honour'd  gods 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shews  of  peace. 

Shakspeare. 
Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  as- 
sembly but  hornbeasts.  Shakspeare. 

Most  sacrilegious  murther  hath  broke  ope 
The  lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  th'  building.  Shakspeare. 

2.  [tempora,  Latin.]  The  upper  part  of 
the  sides  of  the  head  where  the  puise 
is  felt. 

Her  sunny  locks 

Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.    Shaksp. 

We  may  apply  intercspients  of  mastich  upon  the 

temples;  frontals  also  may  be  applied.       Wiseman. 

To  procure  sleep,  he  uses  the  scratching  of  the 

temples  and  ears;  that  even  mollifies  wild  beasts. 

Arbuthnot. 
The  weapon  enter'd  close  above  his  ear, 
Cold  through  his  temples  glides  the  whizzing  spear. 

Pope. 

Te'mplet,  tem'pl£t.  n.  s.  A  piece  of  tim- 
ber in  a  building. 

When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brick-work,  as  lin- 
tels over  windows,  or  templets  unaer  girders,  lay 
them  in  loam.  Moxon. 

TE'MPORAL,t^m'po-ral.667  adj.  [temporal, 
French;  temporalis,  low  Latin.] 

1.  Measured  by  time;  not  eternal. 
As  there  they  sustain  temporal  life,  so  here  they 

would  learn  to  make  provision  for  eternal.    Hooker. 

2.  Secular;  not  ecclesiastical. 
This  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  of  kings.     Shakspeare. 
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All  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  hath  given  to  the  church, 
Would  they  strip  from  us.  Shakspeare. 

All  temporal  power  hath  been  wrested  from  the 
clergy,  and  much  of  their  ecclesiastick.  Swift. 

3.  Not  spiritual. 

There  is  scarce  any  of  those  decisions  but  gives 
good  light,  by  way  of  authority  or  reason,  to  some 
questions  that  arise  also  between  temporal  dignities, 
especially  to  cases  wherein  sotne  of  our  subordinate 
temporal  titles  have  part  in  the  controversy.  Selden. 

Call  not  every  temporal  end  a  defiling  of  the  in- 
tention, but  only  when  it  contradicts  the  ends  of 
God,  or  when  it  is  principally  intended:  for  some- 
times a  temporal  end  is  part  of  our  duty;  and  such 
are  all  the  actions  of  our  calling.  Taylor. 

Prayer  is  the  instrument  of  fetching  down  all  good 
things  to  us,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal. 

Duly  of  Man. 

Our  petitions  to  God,  with  regard  to  temporals, 
must  be  that  medium  of  convenience  proportioned 
to  the  several  conditions  of  life.  Rogers. 

4.  [temporal,  French.!  Placed  at  the 
temples,  or  upper  part  of  the  sides  of 
the  head. 

Copious  bleedings,  by  opening  the  temporal  ar- 
teries, are  the  most  effectual  remedies  for  a  pln-eo- 
■j.  Jirbuthnot. 

Tempora'lity,  tSm-po-ral'e-te.  >       n.  s. 

Ye'mporals,  tSm'po-raJz*  £     [tem- 

poralite,  French;  from  temporal.]  Se- 
cular possessions;  not  ecclesiastick 
rights. 

Temporals  are  such  revenues,  lands,  and  tene- 
ments, as  bishops  have  had  annexed  to  their  sees  by 
the  kings  and  others  from  time  to  time,  as  they  are 
barons  and  lords  of  the  parliament.  Cowell. 

The  residue  of  these  ordinary  finances  is  casual, 
as  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bishopricks,  the  pro- 
fits that  grow  by  the  tenures  of  lands.  Bacon. 
The  king  yielded  up  the  point,  reserving  the  cer- 
emony of  homage  from  the  bishops,  in  respect  of  the 
temporalities,  to  himself.                                 Ayliffe. 

Temporally,  tdm'po-ral-e.  adv.  [from 
temporal.]  With  respect  to  this  life. 

Sinners  who  are  in  such  a  temporally  happy  con- 
dition, owe  it  not  to  their  sins,  but  wholly  to  their 
luck.  South. 

Te'mporalty,  tem'pd-ral-te.170  n.  s. 
[from  temporal.'] 

1.  The  laity;  secular  people. 

The  pope  sucked  out  inestimable  sums  of  money, 
to  the  intolerable  grievance  of  clergy  and  temporal- 
ly. Abbot. 

2.  Secular  possessions. 
Tempora'neous,    tem-po-ra'ne-us.  adj. 

[temporis,  Latin.]  Temporary.      Diet. 

Te'mporariness,  tem'po-ru-re-n£s.  n.  a. 
[from  temporary.]  The  state  of  being 
temporary;  not  perpetuity. 
Te'mporary,  tern'po-ra-re.170  adj.  [tern- 
pus,  Latin.]  Lasting  only  for  a  limited 
time. 

These  temporary  truces  were  soon  made  and  soon 
broken;  he  desired  a  straiter  amity.  Bacon. 

If  the  Lord's  immediate  speaking,  uttering,  and 
writing,  doth  conclude  by  a  necessary  inference, 
that  all  precepts  uttered  and  written  in  this  man- 
ner are  simply  and  perpetually  moral;  then,  on  the 
contrary,  all  precepts  wanting  this  are  merely  lem- 
porary.  \yhile. 

The  republick,  threatened  with  danger,  appoint- 
ed a  temporary  dictator,  who,  when  the  danger  was 
over,  retired  again  into  the  community.      Addison. 
To  Te'mporize,  tem'po-rize.  v.  n.  [tern- 

poriser,  French;  tempus,  Latin.] 
1.  To  delay;  to  procrastinate. 

If  Cupid  hath  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in  Venice, 
tbou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 
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1  look  for  an  earthquake  too  then. 

Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours. 

Shakspeare. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  country's 

concourse,  in  which  case  he  would  have  temporized, 

resolved  to  give  the  king  battle.  Bacon. 

2.  To  comply  with  the  times,  or  occa- 
sions. 

They  might  their  grievance  inwardly  complain, 
But  outwardly  they  needs  must  temporize.    Daniel. 

3.  To  comply.  This  is  improper. 

The  dauphin  is  too  wilful  opposite, 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties: 
He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Shakspeare . 

Te'mporizer,  t£m'p6-ri-zur.98  n.  s.  [tem- 

poriseur,  French;  from  temporize.]  One 

that  complies  with  times  or  occasions; 

a  trimmer. 

I  pronounce  thee  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both.  Shakspeare. 

To  Tempt,  t£mt.413  v.  a.  [tentot  Latin; 
tenter,  French.] 

1.  To  solicit  to  ill;  to  incite  by  presenting 
some  pleasure  or  advantage  to  the  mind; 
to  entice. 

'Tis  not  the  king  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower: 
My  lady  Gray  tempts  him  to  this  harsh  extremity. 

Shakspeare. 
You,  ever  gentle  gods!  take  my  breath  from  me; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please.  Shakspeare. 

Come  together,  that  Satan  tempt  you  not. 

1  Corinthians. 
He  that  hath    not  wholly  subdued  himself,  is 
quickly  tempted  and. overcome  in  small  thiBgs. 

Bishop  Taylor. 

Fix'd  on  the  fruit  she  gaz'd,  which  to  behold 

Might  tempt  alone.  Milton. 

The  devil  can  but  tempt  and  deceive;  and  if  he 

cannot  destroy  so,  his  power  is  at  an  end.      South. 

O  wretched  maid! 
Whose  roving  fancy  would  resolve  the  same 
With  him  who  next  should  tempt  her  easy  fame. 

Prior. 

2.  To  provoke. 

I'm  much  too  vent'rous 
In  tempting  of  your  patience.  Shakspeare. 

Withhold 
Your  talons  from  the  wretched  and  the  bold; 
Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair; 
For,  though  your  violence  should  leave  'em  bare 
Of  gold  and  silver,  swords  and  darts  remain. 

Dryden. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  used  without  any  notion 
of  evil;  to  solicit;  to  draw. 

Still  his  strength  conceal'd 
Which  templed  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall. 

Milton. 
The  rowing  crew 
To  tempt  a  fare,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  bine.    Gay. 

4.  To  try;  to  attempt;  to  venture  on.  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  not  originally 
t'  attempt,  which  was  vitiously  written 
to  tempt,  by  an  elision  of  the  wrong 
syllable. 

This  from  the  vulgar  branches  must  be  torn, 
And  to  fair  Proserpine  the  present  born, 
Ere  leave  be  given  to  tempt  the  nether  skies. 

Dryden. 
Te'mptable,  t£m'ta-bl.  adj.  [from  tempt.] 
Liable  to  temptation;  obnoxious  to  bad 
influence.  Not  elegant,  nor  used. 

If  the  parliament  were  as  tempt  able  as  any  other 
assembly,  the  managers  must  fail  for  want  of  tools 
to  work  with.  Swift. 

Tempt a'tion,  tem-ta'shdn.  n.  s.  [tenta- 
tion,  French;  from  tempt.] 
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1.  The  act  of  tempting;  solicitation  to  ill; 
enticement. 

Atl  temptation  to  transgress  repel.  Milton- 

2.  The  state  of  being  tempted. 

When  by  human  weakness,  and  the  arts  of  the 
tempter,  you  are  led  into  temptations,  prayer  is  the 
thread  to  bring  you  out  of  this  labyrinth.       Duppa. 

3.  That  which  is  offered  to  the  mind  as  a 
motive  to  ill. 

Set  a  deep  glass  of  rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary 
casket;  for  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  tempta- 
tion without,  he  will  choose  it.  Shakspeare. 

Dare  to  be  great  without  a  guilty  crown; 
View  it,  and  lay  the  bright  temptation  down: 
'Tis  base  to  seize  on  all.  Dryden. 

Te'mpter,  tdm'tur.98  n.  s.  [from  tempt.] 

1.  One  who  solicits  to  ill;  an  enticer. 

These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with   their 

tongues.  Shakspeare- 

Is  this  her  fault  or  mine? 

The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most? 

Not  she;  nor  doth  she  tempt.  Shakspeare. 

Those  who  are  bent  to  do  wickedly,  will  never 

want  tempters  to  urge  them  on.  Tillotson. 

My  work  is  done; 
She's  now  the  tempter  to  ensnare  his  heart.    Dryd. 

2.  The  infernal  solicitor  to  evil. 

The  experience  of  our  own  frailties,  and  the 
watchfulness  of  the  tempter,  discourage  us. 

Hammond. 
Foretold  what  would  come  to  pass, 
When  first  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from  hell. 

Milton. 
To  this  high  mountain's  top  the  tempter  brought 
Our  Saviour.  Milton. 

Temse  bread,  temz'brdd.      >  n.  s.  [tem- 
Te'msed  bread, temz'd'bred.  $    sen,  Dut. 
tamiser,  French;   tamesare,   Italian,  to 
sift;  terns,  Dutch;  tamis,  French;  tamiso, 
Italian,  a  sieve.]  Bread  made  of  flower 
better  sifted  than  common. 
Te'mulenoy,  tem'mu-l£n-se.  n.  s.  [temu- 
lentia,  Latin.]   Inebriation;  intoxication 
by  liquor. 
Te'mulent,  tem'u-lent.  adj.  [temulentus, 
Latin.]    Inebriated;  intoxicated  as  with 
strong  liquors. 
Ten,  ten.  adj.  [cyn,  Saxon;  tien,  Dut.] 

1.  The  decimal  number;  twice  five;  the 
number  by  which  we  multiply  numbers 
into  new  denominations. 

Thou  shalt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score.  Shakspeare. 

Ten  hath  been  extolled  as  containing  even,  odd, 
long,  and  plain,  quadrate  and  cubical  numbers;  and 
Aristotle  observed,  that  barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks 
used  a  numeration  unto  ten.  Brown. 

With  twiee  ten  sail  I  cross'd  the  Phrygian  sea* 
Scarce  seven  within  your  harbour  meet.      Dryden. 

From  the  soft  lyre, 
Sweet  flute,  and  tetirstring'd  instrument,  require 
Sounds  of  delight.  Prior. 

2.  Ten  is  a  proverbial  number. 
There's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit, 

Averse  from  begging;  and  resolv'd  to  pay 
Ten  times  the  gift  it  asks.  Dryden. 

Although  English  is  too  little  cultivated,  yet  the 
faults  are  nine  in  ten  owing  to  affectation.      Swift. 
Te'nable,  ten'a-bl.""  601  adj.  [tenable.  Fr.] 
Such  as  may  be  maintained  against  op- 
position;  such  as  may  be  field  agai,  st 
attacks. 

The  town  was  strong  of  itself,  and  wanted  no  in- 
dustry to  fortify  and  make  it  ttnable.  Bacon. 
Sir  William  Ogle  seized  upon  the  castle,  and  put 
it  into  a  tenable  condition.  (  lateiulon. 
Infidelity  has  been  driven  out  of  all  its  outworks: 
the  atheist  has  not  found  his  post  tenable,  and  is 
therefore  retir'd  into  deisto.                     Spectator. 
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Tena'cious,  te-na'shus.367  adj.  [tenax, 
Latin.] 

1.  Grasping  hard;  inclined  to  hold  fast; 
not  willing  to  let  go:  with  of  before  the 
thing  held. 

A  resolute  tenacious  adherence  to  well-chosen 
principles,  makes  the  face  of  a  governor  shine  in 
the  eyes  of  those  that  see  his  actions.  South. 

Griping,  and  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Would'st  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largely 

soul'd, 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd?      Dryden. 

You  reign  absolute  over  the  hearts  of  a  stubborn 
and  freeborn  people,  tenacious  to  madness  of  their 
liberty.  Dryden. 

True  love's  a  miser;  so  tenacious  grown, 
He  weighs  to  the  least  grain  of  what's  his  own. 

Dryden. 

Men  are  tenacious  of  the  opinions  that  first  pos- 
sess them.  Locke. 

He  is  tenacious  of  his  own  property,  and  ready  to 
invade  that  of  others.  Jlrbulhnol. 

2.  Retentive. 

The  memory  in  some  is  very  tenacious;  but  yet 
there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas, 
even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in 
minds  the  most  retentive.  Locke. 

3.  [tenace,  French.]  Having  parts  dispos- 
ed to  adhere  to  each  other;  cohesive; 
viscous;  glutinous. 

Three  equal  round  vessels  filled,  the  one  with 
water,  the  other  with  oil,  the  third  with  molten 
pitch,  and  the  liquors  stirred  alike  to  give  them  a 
vortical  motion;  the  pitch  by  its  tenacity  will  lose 
its  motion  quickly,  the  oil  being  less  tenacious  will 
keep  it  longer,  and  the  water  being  less  tenacious 
will  keep  it  longest,  but  yet  will  lose  it  in  a  short 
time.  Newton. 

4.  Niggardly;  close-fisted;  meanly  parsi- 
monious. Ainsworth. 

Tena'ciously,  te-na'shus-le.  adv.  [from 
tenacious.]  With  disposition  to  hold 
fast. 

Some  things  our  juvenile  reasons  tenaciously  ad- 
here to,  which  yet  our  maturer  judgments  disallow 
of.  Glanville. 

Tena'ciousness,  le-na'shus-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  tenacious.]  Unwillingness  to  quit, 
resign,  or  let  go. 
Tena'city,  te-nas'e-te.  n.  s.  [jenacite,  Fr. 
tenacitas,  tenax,  Lat.]  Viscosity;  glu- 
tinousness;  adhesion  of  one  part  to  an- 
other. 

If  many  contiguous  vortices  of  molten  pitch  were 
each  of  them  as  large  as  those  which  some  suppose 
to  revolve  about  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  yet  these 
and  all  their  parts  would,  by  their  tenacity  and  stiff- 
ness, communicate  their  motion  to  one  another  till 
they  all  rested  among  themselves.  Newton. 

Substances  whose  tenacity  exceeds  the  powers 
of  digestion,  will  neither  pass,  nor  be  converted  in- 
to aliment  Jlrbuthnot. 
Te'nancv,  ten'an-se.  n.  s.  [tenanche,  old 
Fr.  tenantia,  law  Latin,  from  tenant.'] 
Temporary  possession  of  what  belongs 
to  another. 

This  duke  becomes  seized  of  favour  by  descent, 
though  the  condition  of  that  estate  be  commonly  no 
more  than  a  tenancy  at  will.  Wotton. 

TE'N  ANT,  ten'ant.  n.  s.  [tenant,  French.] 
1.  One  that  holds  of  another;  one  that  on 
certain  conditions  has  temporary  pos- 
session and  use  of  that  which  is  in  re- 
ality the  property  of  another:  correla- 
tive to  landlord. 

I  have  been  your  tenant, 
And  your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore  years. 

Shakspeare. 


The  English  being  only  tenants  at  will  of  the  na- 
tives for  such  conveniency  of  fishing.  Heylin. 

Such  is  the  mould,  that  the  blest  tenant  feeds 
On  precious  fruits,  and  pays  his  rent  in  weeds. 

Waller. 

Jupiter  bad  a  farm  long  for  want  of  a  tenant. 

VEslrange. 

His  cheerful  tenants  bless  their  yearly  toil, 
Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil.    Pope. 

The  tenants  of  a  manor  fall  into  the  sentiments 
of  their  lord.  Watts. 

The  father  is  a  tyrant  over  slaves  and  beggars, 
whom  he  calls  his  tenants.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  resides  in  any  place. 

O  fields,  O  woods,  oh  when  shall  I  be  made 
The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade!  Ccwley. 

The  bear,  rough  tenant  of  these  shades.  Thomson. 

To  Te'nant,  ten'ant.64*  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]    To  hold  on  certain  conditions. 

Sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who 

have  served  him  or  his  ancestors.  Mdison. 

Te'nantable,  ten'ant-a-bl.406  adj.  [from 

tenant.]     Such   as   may   be  held  by  a 

tenant. 

The  ruins  that  time,  sickness,  or  melancholy, 
shall  bring,  must  be  made  up  at  your  cost;  for  that 
thing  a  husband  is  but  tenant  for  life  in  what  he 
holds,  and  is  bound  to  leave  the  place  tenantable  to 
the  next  that  shall  take  it.  Suckling. 

That  the  soul  may  not  be  too  much  incommoded 
in  her  house  of  clay,  such  necessaries  are  secured 
to  the  body  as  may  keep  it  in  tenantable  repair. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Te'nantless,  ten'ant-les.  adj.  [from  ten- 
ant.] Unoccupied;  unpossessed. 

O  thou,  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless, 
Lest  growing  ruinous  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was!    Shakspeare. 

Te'nant-saw,  ten'ant-saw.  n.  s.  [corrupt- 
ed, I  suppose,  from  tenon-saiv.]  See 
Tenon. 

Tench,  t£nsh.382  n.  s.  [cince,  Saxon;  tin- 
ea, Lat.]   A  pond-fish. 

Having  stored  a  very  great  pond  with  carps, 
tench,  and  other  pond-fish,  and  only  put  in  two 
small  pikes,  this  pair  of  tyrants  in  seven  years  de- 
voured the  whole.  Hale. 

To  Tend,  tend.  v.  a.  [contracted  from  at- 
tend.] 

1.  To  watch;  to  guard;  to  accompany  as 
an  assistant  or  defender. 

Nymphs  of  Mulla  which,  with  careful  heed, 
The  silver  scaly  trouts  did  tend  full  well.    Spenser. 

Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee! 

Shakspeare. 

Him  lord  pronoune'd;  and,  O!  indignity, 
Subjected  to  his  service  angel  wings, 
And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthly  charge.  Milton 

He  led  a  rural  life,  and  had  command 
O'er  all  the  shepherds,  who  about  those  vales 
Tended  their  numerous  flocks.        Dryden  and  Lee. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  that  simplicity,  in  behold- 
ing princes  tending  their  flocks.  Pope. 

Our  humble  province  is  to  tend  the  fair; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  the  imprison'd  essences  exhale.  Pope. 

2.  To  attend;  to  accompany. 

Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

Milton. 
Those  with  whom  I  now  converse 
Without  a  tear  will  tend  my  herse.    *  Swift. 

3.  To  be  attentive  to. 

Unsuck'd  of  lamb  or  kid  that  tend  their  play. 

Milton. 
To  Tend,  tend.  v.  n.  [tendo,  Latin] 
1.  To  move   toward  a  certain  point  or 
place, 


They  had  a  view  of  the  princess  at  a  mask,  hav- 
ing overheard  two  gentlemen  tending  towards  that 
sight.  Wotton. 

To  these  abodes  our  fleet  Apollo  sends: 
Here  Dardanus  was  born,  and  hither  tends.  Dryden. 
\_tendre,  Fr.]  To  be  directed  to  any  end 
or  purpose;  to  aim  at. 
Admiration  seiz'd 
All  heav'n,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither 
tend.  Milton. 

Factions  gain  their  power  by  pretending  com- 
mon safety,  and  tending  towards  it  in  the  directest 
course.  Temple. 

The  laws  of  our  religion  tend  to  the  universal 
happiness  of  mankind.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  contribute. 

Many  times  that  which  we  ask  would,  if  it  should 
be  granted,  be  worse  for  us,  and  perhaps  tend  to 
our  destruction;  and  then  God,  by  denying  the 
particular  matter  of  our  prayers,  doth  grant  the 
general  matter  of  them.  Hammond. 

4.  [from  attend.]  To  wait;  to  expect. 
Out  of  use. 

The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help; 
Th'  associates  tend.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  attend;  to  wait  as  dependants  or 
servants. 

She  deserves  a  lord, 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly  mistress.  Shakspeajre. 

Give  him  tending, 
He  brings  great  news.  Shakspeare. 

Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous  knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father?  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  attend  as  something  inseparable.  In 
the  last  three  senses  it  seems  only  a  col- 
loquial abbreviation  of  attend. 

Threefold  vengeance  lend  upon  your  steps! 

Shakspeare. 
Te'ndance,  ten'danse.88  n.  s.  [from  tend.] 

1.  Attendance;  state  of  expectation. 

Unhappy  wight,  born  to  disastrous  end, 
That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend! 

Spenser. 

2.  Persons  attendant.  Out  of  use. 

His  lobbies  fill'd  with  tendance, 
Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear?  Shakspeare. 
Attendance;  act  of  waiting. 
She  purpos'd, 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance  to 
O'ercome  you  with  her  shew.  Shakspeare. 

Care;  act  of  tending. 
Nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  tendance  to.  Shakspeare. 

They  at  her  coming  sprung, 
And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew. 

Milton. 

Te'ndence,  ten'danse.88    >       n.  s.  [from 
Te'ndency,  ten'dan-se.88  }    tend.] 

1 .  Direction  or  course  toward  any  place 
or  object. 

It  is  not  much  business  that  distracts  any  man; 
but  the  want  of  purity,  constancy,  and  tendency  to- 
wards God.  Taylor. 

Writings  of  this  kind,  if  conducted  with  can- 
dour, have  a  more  particular  tendency  to  the  good 
of  their  country,  than  any  other  compositions. 

Jddison. 

We  may  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  powers  and 
properties,  the  tendencies  and  inclinations,  of  body 
and  spirit.  Watts. 

All  of  them  are  innocent,  and  most  of  them  had 
a  moral  tendency,  to  soften  the  virulence  of  parties, 
or  laugh  out  of  countenance  some  vice  or  folly. 

Swift. 

2.  Direction  or  course  toward  any  infer- 
ence  or  result;  drift. 

The  greater  congruity  or  incongruity  there  is  in 
any  thing  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  the  greater 
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tendency  it  hath  to  promote  or  hinder  the  perfection 
of  man's  nature,  so  much  greater  degrees  hath  it  of 
moral  good  or  evil ;  to  which  we  ought  to  proportion 
our  inclination,  or  aversion.  Wilkins. 

These  opinions  are  of  so  little  moment,  that,  like 
motes  in  the  sun,  their  tendencies  are  little  noticed. 

Locke. 
TE'NDER,  ten'dur.*8  adj.  [tendre,  Fr.] 

1.  Soft;   easily   impressed  or  injured;  not 
firm;  not  hard. 

The  earth  brought  fo/th  the  lender  grass.  Milton. 

From  each  tender  stalk  she  gathers.  Milton. 

When  the  frame  of  the  lungs  is  not  so  well  wo- 
ven, but  is  lax  and  tender,  there  is  great  danger 
that,  after  spitting  of  blood,  they  will  by  degrees 
putrify  and  consume.  Blackmore. 

2.  St  nsible;  easily  pained;  soon  sore. 

Unneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  street, 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender  feeling  feet! 

Shakspeare. 

Our  bodies  are  not  naturally  more  tender  than 
our  faces;  but,  by  being  Ies3  expos 'd  to  the  air, 
they  become  less  able  to  endure  it.         L'Estrange 

The  face  when  we  are  born  is  no  less  tender 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body :  it  is  use  alone  har- 
dens it,  and  makes  it  more  able  to  endure  the  cold. 

Locke. 

3.  Effeminate;  emasculate;  delicate. 

When  Cyrus  had  overcome  the  Lydians,  that 
were  a  warlike  nation,  and  devised  to  bring  them 
to  a  more  peaceable  life,  instead  of  their  short  war- 
like coat,  he  clothed  them  in  long  garments  like 
women;  and,  instead  of  their  warlike  musick,  ap- 
pointed to  them  certain  lascivious  lays,  by  which 
their  minds  were  so  mollified  and  abated,  that  they 
forgot  their  former  fierceness,  and  became  most 
tender  and  effeminate.  Spenser. 

4.  Exciting  kind  concern. 

I  love  Valentine; 
His  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul.    Shakspeare. 

5.  Compassionate;   anxious  for  another's 
good. 

The  tender  kindness  of  the  church  it  well  beseem- 
eth  to  help  the  weaker  sort,  although  some  few  of 
the  perfecter  and  stronger  be  for  a  time  displeased. 

Hooker. 

Thi6  not  mistrust  but  tender  love  enjoins.  Milton. 

Be  tender-hearted  and  compassionate  towards 
those  in  want,  and  ready  to  relieve  them.  Tillotson. 

6.  Susceptible  of  soft  passions. 

Your  tears  a  heart  of  flint 
Might  tender  make,  yet  nought 
Herein  they  will  prevail.  Spenser. 

7.  Amorous;  lascivious. 

What  mad  lover  ever  dy'd, 
To  gain  a  soft  and  gentle  bride? 
Or,  for  a  lady  tender-hearted, 
In  purling  streams  or  hemp  departed?      Hudibras. 

8.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions. 

9.  Careful  not  to  hurt:  with  of. 

The  civil  authority  should  be  tender  of  the  ho- 
nour of  God  and  religion.  Tillotson. 

As  I  have  been  tender  of  every  particular  per- 
son's reputation,  so  I  have  taken  care  not  to  give 
offence.  Addison. 

10.  Gentle;  mild;  unwilling  to  pain. 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshness:  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 

thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  burn.  Shakspeare 

You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies, 
Will  never  do  him  good.  Shakspeare. 

1 1.  Apt  to  give  pain. 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unplcasing,  break 
the  ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  less  weight, 
and  reserve  the  more  weighty  voice,  to  come  in  as 
by  chance.  Bacon. 

12.  Young;  weak:  as,  tender  age. 

When  yet  he  has  but  tender  bodied,  a  mother 
should  not  sell  him.  Shakspeare 

Beneath  the  dens  where  unfletch'd  tempests  lie. 
And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  try.     Cowley. 


To  Te'nder,  ten'dilr.  v.  a.  \tendrc,  Fr.] 

1.  To  offer;  to  exhibit;  to  propose  to  ac- 
ceptance. 

Some  of  the  chiefest  laity  professed  with  greater 
stomach  their  judgments,  that  such  a  discipline  was 
little  better  than  popish  tyranny  disguised,  and  ten- 
dered unto  them.  Hooker. 

I  crave  no  more  than  what  your  highness  offer'd; 
Nor  will  you  tender  less.  Sliakspeare. 

All  conditions,  all  minds,  lender  down 
Their  service  to  lord  Timon.  Shakspeare. 

Owe  not  all  creatures  by  just  right  to  thee 
Duty  and  service,  not  to  stay  till  bid, 
But  tender  all  their  pow'r?  Milton. 

He  had  never  heard  of  Christ  before;  and  so 
more  could  not  be  expected  of  him,  thau  to  em- 
brace him  as  soon  as  he  was  tendered  to  him. 

Duty  of  Man. 

2.  To  hold;  to  esteem. 
Tender  yourself  more  dearly; 

Or,  not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Wringing  it  thus,  you'll  tender  me  a  fool.    Shaksp. 

3.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  regard  with 
kindness.  Not  in  use. 

I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her: 
Poor  gentlewoman,  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

Shakspeare. 

Te'nder,  ten'dilr.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Offer;  proposal  to  acceptance. 

Then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 
To  answer  I'll  not  wed.  Shakspeare. 

Think  yourself  a  baby; 
That  you  have  ta'en  his  tenders  for  true  pay, 
Which  are  not  sterling.  Shakspeare. 

The  earl  accepted  the  tenders  of  my  service. 

Dryden. 

To  declare  the  calling  of  the  gentiles  by  a  free 

unlimited  tender  of  the  gospel  to  all.  South. 

Our  tenders  of  duty  every  now  and  then  miscarry. 

Mdison. 

2.  [from  the  adjective.]  Regard;  kind 
concern.    Not  used. 

Thou  hast  shew'd  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my 
life, 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me.  Shaks. 

3.  A  small  ship  attending  on  a  larger. 

Te'nder-hearted,  ten-dtir-hart'ed.  adj. 
[tender  and  hearty  Of  a  soft  compas- 
sionate disposition. 

Te'nderling,  ten'dur-ling.410  n.  *.  [from 
tender.^ 

1.  The  first  horns  of  a  deer. 

2.  A  fondling;  one  who  is  made  soft  by  too 
much  kindness. 

Te'nderly,  ten'dilr-le.  adv.  [from  ten- 
der.'] In  a  tender  manner;  mildly;  gent- 
ly; softly;  kindly;  without  harshness. 

Tenderly  applied  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life.  Shakspeare. 

She  embrae'd  him,  and  for  joy 
Tenderly  wept.  Milton. 

They  are  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  Ovid,  and 
the  style  tenderly  passionate  and  courtly. 

Preface  to  Ovid. 
Marcus  with  blushes  owns  he  loves, 
And  Brutus  tenderly  reproves.  Pope. 

Te'nderness,  ten'dur-nes.  n.s.  [tendresse, 
Fr.  from  tender.] 

1.  Trie  state  of  being  tender;  susceptibility 
of  impressions;  not  hardness. 

Pied  cattle  are  spotted  in  their  tongues,  the  ten- 
derness of  the  part  receiving  more  easily  alterations 
than  other  parts  of  the  flesh.  Bacon. 

The  difference  of  the  muscular  flesh  depends  up- 
on the  hardness,  tenderness,  moisture,  or  driness  of 
the  fibres.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  State  of  being  easily  hurt;  soreness. 
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A  quickness  and  tenderness  of  sight  could  not  en- 
dure bright  sun-shine.  Locke. 

Any  zealous  for  his  country,  must  conquer  that 
tenderness  and  delicacy  which  may  make  him  afraid 
of  being  spoken  ill  of.  Addison. 

There  are  examples  of  wounded  persons,  that 
have  roared  for  anguish  at  the  discharge  of  ord- 
nance, though  at  a  great  distance;  what  insupporta- 
ble torture  then  should  we  be  under  upon  a  like 
concussion  in  the  air,  when  all  the  whole  body  would 
have  the  tenderness  of  a  wound!  tentley. 

3.  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions. 

Weep  no  more,  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man.  Shakspeare. 

Well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse 
To  your  kindred.  Shakspeare. 

With  what  a  graceful  tenderness  he  loves! 
And  breathes  the  softest,  the  sincerest  vows!  Addis. 

4.  Kind  attention;  anxiety  for  the  good  of 
another. 

Having  no  children,  she  did  with  singular  care 
and  tenderness  intend  the  education  of  Philip  and 
Margaret,  Bacon. 

5.  Scrupulousness;  caution. 

My  conscience  first  receiv'd  a  tenderness, 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  th'  bishop  of  Bayon.  Shakspeare. 

Some  are  unworthily  censured  for  keeping  their 
own,  whom  tenderness  how  to  get  honestly  teacheth 
to  spend  discreetly;  whereas  such  need  no  great 
thriftiness  in  preserving  their  own,  who  assume  more 
liberty  in  exacting  from  others.  Wotton. 

True  tenderness  of  conscience  is  nothing  else  but 
an  awful  and  exact  sense  of  the  rule  which  should 
direct  it;  and  while  it  steers  by  this  compass,  and 
is  sensible  of  every  declination  from  it,  so  long  it  is 
properly  tender.  South. 

6.  Cautious  care. 

There  being  implanted  in  every  man's  nature  a 
great  tenderness  of  reputation,  to  be  careless  of  it 
is  looked  on  as  a  mark  of  a  degenerous  mind. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

7.  Soft  pathos  of  expression. 

Te'ndinous,  ten'de-nfis.  adj.  \tendineux, 
Fr.  tendinis,  Latin.]  Sinewy;  containing 
tendons;  consisting  of  tendons. 

Nervous  and  tendinous  parts  have  worse  symp- 
toms, and  are  harder  of  cure  than  fleshy  ones. 

Wiseman. 
Te'ndon,  ten'diln.166  n.  *.  [tendo,  Lat.]  A 
sinew;  a  ligature  by  which  the  joints  are 
moved. 

A  struma  in  her  instep  lay  very  hard  and  big 
amongst  the  tendons-  Wiseman- 

The  entrails  these  embrace  in  spiral  strings, 
Those  clasp  th'  arterial  tubes  in  tender  rings; 
The  tendons  some  compacted  close  produce, 
And  some  thin  fibres  for  their  skin  diffuse.  Blackm. 

Te'ndril,  ten'dril.  n.  a.  \_tendrillon,  Fr.] 
The  clasp  of  a  vine  or  other  climbing 
plant. 

In  wanton  ringlets  wav'd, 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils;  which  imply'd 
Subjection.  Milton. 

So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blite; 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  tby  tendrils  bite. 

Dryden. 

The  tendrils  or  claspers  of  plants  are  given  only 

to  such  as  have  weak  stalks,  and  cannot  raise  up  or 

support  themselves.  Ray. 

Tene'bhioose,  ten-neb're-kose.  }         adj. 

Te'nebrous,  te-ne'bris.427  ^  $  [fene- 
bricosus,  tenebrosus,  Lat.]  Dark;  gloo- 
my. 

Tenebro'sity,  ten-e-bros'e-te.  n.  s.  \jene- 

brcc.  Lat.]   Darkness;  gloom. 
Te'nementj  ten'e-ment.  n.  s.  [tenement, 
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Fr.  tenementu?n,  law  Lat.]     Any  thing 
held  by  a  tenant. 

What  reasonable  man  vill  not  think  that  the 
tenement  shall  be  made  much  better,  if  the  tenant 
may  be  drawn  to  build  himself  some  handsome  ha- 
bitation thereon,  to  ditch  and  inclose  his  ground? 

Spenser. 
'Tis  policy  for  father  and  son  to  take  different 
sides;  for  then  lands  and  tenements  commit  no  trea- 
son. Dryden. 
Who  has  informed  us,  that  a  rational  soul  can 
inhabit  no  tenement,  unless  it  has  just  such  a  sort  of 
frontispiece.  Locke. 

Treat  on,  treat  on,  is  her  eternal  note, 
And  lands  and  tenements  glide  down  her  throat. 

Pope. 
Te'nent,  ten'ent.  n.  s.  See  Tenet. 
Tene'rity,   te-ner'e-te.  n.   a.   [teneritas, 
tener,  Latin/]  Tenderness.    Ainsworth. 
Tene'smus,  te-nez'm&s.  n.  s. 

The  stone  shutting  up  the  orifice  of  the  bladder 
is  attended  with  a  tenesmus,  or  needing  to  go  to 
stool.  Arbuthnot- 

Te'net,  ten'et.  n.  s.  [from  tenet,  Latin, 
ht  holds.  It  is  sometimes  written  tenent, 
or  (hey  hold.j  Position;  principle;  opi- 
nion. 

That  all  animals  of  the  land  are  in  their  kind 
in  the  sea,  although  received  as  a  principle,  is  a 
tenet  very  questionable.  Brown. 

While,  in  church  matters,  profit  shall  be  the 
touch-stone  for  faith  and  manners,  we  are  not  to 
Wonder  if  no  gainful  tenet  be  deposited.  D.  of  Piety. 
This  savours  of  something  ranker  than  Socinian- 
ism,  even  the  tenets  of  the  fifth  monarchy,  and  of  so- 
vereignty founded  only  upon  saintship.  South. 

They  wonder  men  should  have  mistook 
The  tenets  of  their  master's  book.  Prior. 

Tenfold,  ten'fold.   adj.  \jen  and  fold.'] 
Ten  times  increased. 
Fire  kindled  into  tenfold  rage.  Milton. 

Te'nnis,  ten'nis.  n.  s.  [This  play  is  sup- 
posed by  Skinner  to  be  so  named  from 
the  word  lenez,  take  it,  hold  it,  or  there 
it  goes,  used  by  the  French  when  they 
drive  the  ball.]  A  play  at  which  a  ball 
is  driven  with  a  racket. 

The  barber's  man  hath  been  seen  with  him,  and 
the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  bath  already  stuffed 
tennis  balls.  Shakspeare. 

A  prince,  by  a  hard  destiny,  became  a  tennis  ball 
long  to  the  blind  goddess.  Howel. 

It  can  be  no  more  disgrace  to  a  great  lord  to  draw 
a  fair  picture,  than  to  play  at  tennis  with  bis  page. 

Peacham. 
The  inside  of  the  uvea  is  blacked  like  the  walls 
of  a  tennis  court,  that  the  rays  falling  upon  the  re- 
tina may  not,  by  being  rebounded  thence  upon  the 
uvea,  be  returned  again;  for  such  a  repercussion 
would  make  the  sight  more  confused. 

More  against  Jitheism. 
We  conceive  not  a  tennis  ball  to  think,  conse- 
quently not  to  have  any  volition,  or  preference  of 
motion  to  rest.  Locke. 

We  have  no  exedra  for  the  philosophers  adjoin- 
ing to  our  tennis  court,  but  there  are  alehouses. 

Jirbuthnot  and  Pope. 
To  Te'nnis,  ten'nis.  v. a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  drive  as  a  ball.     Not  used. 

Those  four  garrisons  issuing  forth  upon  the  ene- 
my, will  so  drive  hint  from  one  side  to  another,  and 
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tennis  him  amongst  them,  that  he  shall  find 
where  safe  to  keep  his  feet  in,  or  hide  himself. 

Spenser. 

TE'jYON,  ten'nun.  n.  s.  [French.]  The 
end  of  a  timber  cut  to  be  fitted  into 
another  timber. 

Such  variety  of  parts,  solid  with  hollow;  8ome 
with  cavities  as  mortises  to  receive,  others  with 
fmons  to  fit  them.  Ray. 


The  tenant-saw  being  thin,  hath  a  back  to  keep 
it  from  bending.  Moxon. 

Te'nour,  ten'nur.  n.  s.  [tenor,  Lat.  teneur, 
French.] 

1.  Continuity    of    state;    constant   mode; 
manner  of  continuity;  general  currency. 

We  might  perceive  his  words  interrupted  conti- 
nually with  sighs,  and  the  tenor  of  his  speech  not 
knit  together  to  one  constant  end,  but  dissolved  in 
itself,  as  the  vehemency  of  the  inward  passion  pre- 
vailed. Sidney. 

When  the  world  first  out  of  chaos  sprang, 
So  smil'd  the  days,  and  so  the  tenor  ran 
Of  their  felicity;  a  spring  was  there, 
An  everlasting  spring  the  jolly  year 
Led  round  in  his  great  circle;  no  winds  breath 
As  now  did  smell  of  winter  or  of  death.    Crashaw. 

Still  I  see  the  tenor  of  man's  woe 
Hold  on  the  same,  from  woman  to  begin.    Milton. 
Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law  posi- 
tively require  humility  and  meekness  to  all  men? 

Sprat- 
Inspire  my  numbers, 
Till  I  my  long  laborious  work  complete, 
And  add  perpetual  tenor  to  my  rhimes, 
Deduc'd  from  nature's  birth  to  Caesar's  times. 

Dryden. 
This  success  would  look  like  chance,  if  it  were 
not  perpetual,  and  always  of  the  same  tenor. 

Dryden. 

Can  it  be  poison!  poison's  of  one  tenor, 

Or  hot,  or  cold.  Dryden. 

There  is  so  great  an  uniformity  amongst  them. 

that  the  whole  tenor  of  those  bodies  thus  preserved, 

clearly  points  forth  the  month  of  May.   Woodward. 

In  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low, 
That,  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep, 

We  cannot  blame,  indeed but  we  may  sleep. 

Pope. 

2.  Sense  contained;  general  course  or  drift. 
Has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 

Is  *t  not  the  tenor  of  his  oracle, 

That  king  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir, 

Till  his  lost  child  be  found?  Shakspeare. 

By  the  stern  brow  and  waspish  action, 
Which  ihe  did  nse  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenor.  Shakspeare. 

Bid  me  tear  the  bond. 
-When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor.    Shaksp. 
Reading  it  must  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
with  a  close  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the  discourse, 
and  a  perfect  neglect  of  the  divisions  into  chapters 
and  verses.  Locke. 

3.  A  sound  in  musick. 
The  treble  cutteth  the  air  too  sharp  to  make  the 

sound  equal ;  and  therefore  a  mean  or  tenor  is  the 
sweetest  part.  Bacon. 

Water  and  air  he  for  the  tenor  chose, 
Earth  made  the  base,  the  treble  flame  arose. 

Cowley. 
Tense,    tense.481    adj.    [tensus,    Latin.] 
Stretched;  stiff;  not  lax. 

For  the  free  passage  of  the  sound  into  the  ear, 

it  is  requisite  that  the  tympanum  be  tense,  and  hard 

stretched,  otherwise  the  laxness  of  the  membrane 

will  certainly  dead  and  damp  the  sound.      Holder. 

Tense,  tense,   n.  s.   [tem/is,   Fr.   temjius, 

Latin.]     In    grammar,   tense,  in  strict 

speaking,  is  only  a  variation  cf  the  verb 

to  signify  time.  Clarke. 

As  foresight,  when  it  is  natural,  answers  to  mem- 
ory, so  when  methodical  it  answers  to  reminiscence, 
and  may  be  called  forecast;  all  of  them  expressed 
in  the  tenses  given  to  verbs.  Memory  saith,  I  did 
see;  reminiscence,  I  had  seen ;  foresight;  I  shall  see; 
forecast,  I  shall  have  seen.  Grew. 

Ladies,  without  knowing  what  tenaes  and  partici- 
ples are ,  speak  as  properly  and  as  correctly  as  gen- 
tlemen. Locke. 

He  should  have  the  Latin  words  given  him  in 
their  first  case  and  tense,  and  should  never  be  left 
to  seek  them  himself  from  a  dictionary.         Watts, 


Te'nseness,  tense'n£s.  n.  s.  [from  tensed] 
Contraction;  tension;  the  contrary  to 
laxity. 

Should  the  pain  and  tenseness  of  the  part  con- 
tinue, the  operation  must  take  place.  Sharp. 

TE'NSiBLEjten'sjS-bl.406  adj.  [tensus,  Lat.] 
Capable  of  being  extended. 

Gold  is  the  closest,  and  therefore  the  heaviest,  of 
metals,  and  is  likewise  the  most  flexible  and  tensible 

Bacon. 
Te'nsile,  ten'sil.140  adj.  [tensilis,  Latin.] 
Capable  of  extension. 

All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile,  as  metals  that  will 
be  drawn  into  wires,  have  the  appetite  of  not  dis- 
continuing. Bacon 

Te'nsion,  ten'shun.  n.  s.  [tension,  French; 


tensus,  Latin] 
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The  act  of  stretching:  not  taxation. 

It  can  have  nothing  of  vocal  sound,  voice  being 

raised  by  stiff  tension  of  the  larynx,  and  on  the 

contrary,  this  sound  by  a  relaxed  posture  of  the 

muscles  thereof.  Holder. 

The  state  of  being  stretched;  not  laxity. 

Still  are  the  subtle  strings  in  tension  found, 
Like  those  of  lutes,  to  just  proportion  wound, 
Which  of  the  air's  vibration  is  the  force.  Blackmore. 

Te'nsive,  ten'siv.163  *2S  adj.  [tensus,  Lat.] 
Giving  a  sensation  of  stiffness  or  con- 
traction. 

From  choler  is  a  hot  burning  pain;  a  beating  pain 
from  the  pulse  of  the  artery;  a  tensive  pain  from 
distention  of  the  parts  by  the  fulness  of  humours. 

Floyer. 

Te'nsure,  ten'shure.401  n.  s.  [tensus,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  stretching,  or  state  of  being 
stretched;  the   contrary  to  laxation  or 

laxity. 

This  motion  upon  pressure,  and  the  reciprocal 
thereof,  motion  upon  tensure,  we  call  motion  of 
liberty,  which  is,  when  any  body  being  forced  to  a 
preternatural  extent  restoreth  itself  to  the  natural . 

Bacon. 

Tent,  tent.  n.  s.  [tente,  French;  tentorium, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  soldier's  moveable  lodging-place, 
commonly  made  of  canvass  extended 
upon  poles. 

The  Turks,  the  more  to  terrify  Corfu,  taking  a 
hill  not  far  from  it,  covered  the  same  with  tents. 

Knollts. 

Because  of  the  same  craft  he  wrought  with  them; 
for  by  occupation  they  were  tent  makers.  Jlcts. 

2.  Any  temporary  habitation;   a  pavilion. 

He  saw  a  spacious  plain,  whereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue:  by  some  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing.  Milton. 

To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way, 
There  pitch'd  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

Dryden. 

3.  [tente,  Fr.]  A  roll  of  lint  put  into  a 
sore. 

Modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise:  the  tent  that  searches 
To  th'  bottom  of  the  worst.  Shakspeare. 

A  declining  orifice  keep  open  by  a  small  tent  dipt 
in  some  medicaments,  and  after  digestion  withdraw 
the  tent  and  heal  it  FFiseman. 

[vino   tinto,   Spanish.]     A  species   of 
wine  deeply  reel,  chiefly  from  Galicia 
in  Spain. 
To  Tent,  tent.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
lodge  as  in  a  tent;  to  tabernacle. 

The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks,  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight.  Shakspeare 

To  Tent,  tent.  v.  a.    To  search  as  with  & 
medical  tent. 
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I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick;  if  he  but  blench, 
1  know  my  course  Shakspeare. 

I  have  some  wounds   upon  me,  and  they  smart. 
— Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude, 
And  tent  themselves  with  death  Shakspeare. 

Some  surgeons,  possibly  against  their  own  judg- 
ments, keep  wounds  tented,  often  to  the  ruin  of  their 
patient.  Wiseman. 

Tenta'tion,  ten-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [tentation, 
French;  tentatio,  Latin.]  Trial;  temp- 
tation. 

The  first  delusion  Satan  put  upon  Eve,  and  his 
whole  tentatio  11,  when  he  said,  Ye  shall  not  die, 
was,  in  his  equivocation,  You  shall  not  incur  pre 
sent  death.  Brown. 

Te'ntative,  ten'ta-tlv.612  adj.  [tentative, 
effort,  French;  tento,  Latin.J  Trying; 
essaying. 

This  is  not  scientifical,  but  tentative.        Berkley. 

Te'nted,  tent'ed.  adj.  [from  tent.']  Co- 
vered with  tents. 

These  arms  of  mine  till  now  have  us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field.        Shaksp. 

The  foe  deceiv'd,  he  pass'd  the  tented  plain, 
In  Troy  to  mingle  with  the  hostile  train.  Pope. 

Te'nter,  ten'tur.99  n.  s.  [tendo,  tentus, 
Latin.") 

1.  A  hook  on  which  things  are  stretched. 

2.  To  be  on  the  Tenters.  To  be  on  the 
stretch;  to  be  in  difficulties;  to  be  in 
suspense. 

In  all  my  past  adventures, 
I  ne'er  was  set  so  on  the  tenters: 
Or  taken  tardy  with  dilemma, 
That  ev'ry  way  I  turn  does  hem  me.         Hudibras. 

To  Te'nter,  ten'tur.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  stretch  by  hooks. 

A  blown  bladder  pressed  riseth  again;  and  when 
leather  or  cloth  is  tentered,  it  springeth  back. 

Bacon. 
To  Te'nter,  ten'tur.  v.  n.    To  admit  ex- 
tension. 
Woollen  cloth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely.  Bacon. 

Tenth,  l&nth.  adj.  [ceoba,  Sax.]  First 
after  the  ninth;  ordinal  of  ten. 

It  may  be  thought  the  less  strange,  if  others  can- 
not do  as  much  at  the  tenth  or  twentieth  trial  as  we 
did  after  much  practice.  Boyle. 

Tenth,  ten/A.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  The  tenth  part. 

Of  all  the  horses, 
The  treasure  in  the  field  achiev'd,  and  city, 
We  render  you  the  tenth.  Shakspeare. 

By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death, 
If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 
Which  nature  loaths,  take  thou  the  destined  tenth. 

Shakspeare. 

To  purchase  but  the  tenth  of  all  their  store, 
Would  make  the  mighty  Persian  monarch  poor 

Dry  den. 

Suppose  half  an  ounce  of  silver  now  worth  a 
bushel  of  wheat;  but  should  there  be  next  year  a 
scarcity,  five  ounces  of  silver  would  purchase  but 
one  bushel:  so  that  money  would  be  then  nine  tenths 
le-«>  worth  in  respect  of  food.  Locke. 

2.  Tithe. 

With  cheerful  heart 
The  tenth  of  thy  increase  bestow,  and  own 
Heav'n's  bounteous  goodness,  that  will  sure  repay 
Thy  grateful  duty.  Philips. 

3.  Tenths  are  that  yearly  portion  which 
all  livings  ecclesiastical  yield  to  the 
king.  The  bishop  of  Rome  pretended 
right  to  this  revenue  by  example  of  the 
high  priest  of  the  Jews,  who  had  tenths 
from  the  Levites,  till  by  Henry  the 
eighth  they  were  annexed  to  the  crown. 

Cornell. 


Te'nthlv,  tenMie.  adv.  [from  tenth.]  In 

the  tenth  place. 
TENTi'GiNousjten-tid'je-nus.ac/y.  [^enrf^o, 

L#t.]   Stiff;  stretched. 
Te'ntwort,  teiit'wurt.166  n.  s.  [adianjum 
album,  Lat.]  A  plant.  Ainswqrth. 

Tenuifo'lious,  te-nu-e-fo'le-us.  adj.  [te- 
nuis and  folium,  Latin.]     Having  thin 
leaves. 
Tenu'ity,   te-nu'e-te.   n.  s.    [tenuite,  Fr. 

tenuitas,  from  tenuis,  Lat.] 
1.  Thinness;  exility;   smallness;  minute- 
ness; not  grossness. 

Firs  and  pines  mount  of  themselves  in  height 
without  side  boughs;  partly  heat,  and  partly  tenuity 
of  juice,  sending  the  sap  upwards.  Bacon. 

Consider  the  divers  figurings  of  the  brain;  the 
strings  or  filaments  thereof;  their  difference  in  tenu- 
ity, or  aptness  for  motion.  Glanville. 
Aliment  circulating  through  an  animal  body,  is 
reduced  to  an  almost  imperceptible  tenuity  before 
it  can  serve  animal  purposes.                   Jlrbuthnot. 
At  the  height  of  four  thousand  miles  the  aether  is 
of  that  wonderful  tenuity,  that  if  a  small  sphere  of 
common  air,  of  an  inch  diameter,  should  be  ex- 
panded to  the  thinness  of  that  aether,  it  would  more 
than  take  up  the  orb  of  Saturn,  which  is  many  mil- 
lion times  bigger  than  the  earth.  Benlley. 
2.  Poverty;  meanness.     Not  used. 

The  tenuity  and  contempt  of  clergymen  will  soon 
let  them  see  what  a  poor  carcass  they  are,  when 
parted  from  the  influence  of  that  supremacy. 

King  Charles. 
Te'nuous,  ten'ntt-us.  adj.  \jenuis,  Latin.] 
Thin;  small;  minute. 

Another  way  of  their  attraction  is  by  a  tenuous 
emanation,  or  continued  effluvium,  which  after  some 
distance  retracteth  unto  itself.  Brown. 

Te'nure,  te'nure.  n.  s.  [teneo,  Lat.  tenure, 
French;  tenura,  law  Latin.]  The  man- 
ner whereby  tenements  are  holden  of 
their  lords. 

In  Scotland  are  four  tenures;  the  first  is  pura 
eleemosina,  which  is  proper  to  spiritual  men,  pay- 
ing nothing  for  it,  but  devota  animarum  suffiagia; 
the  second  they  call  feu,  which  holds  of  the  king, 
church,  barons,  or  others,  paying  a  certain  duty  call- 
ed feudi  firma;  the  third  is  a  holding  in  blanch  by 
payment  of  a  penny,  rose,  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  or 
some  such  thing,  if  asked;  the  fourth  is  by  service 
of  ward  and  relief,  where  the  heir  being  minor  is 
in  the  custody  of  his  lord,  together  with  his  lands, 
and  lands  holden  in  this  manner  are  called  feudum 
de  hauberk  or  haubert,  feudum  militare  or  lorica- 
turn.  Tenure  in  gross  is  the  tenure  in  capite;  for  the 
crown  is  called  a  seignory  in  gross,  because  a  cor- 
poration of  and  by  itself.  Cowell. 
The  service  follows  the  tenure  of  lands;  and  the 
lands  were  given  away  by  the  kings  of  England  to 
those  lords.  Spenser. 
The  uncertainty  of  tenure,  by  which  all  worldly 
things  are  held,  ministers  very  unpleasant  medita- 
<»on.                                                               Raleigh. 

Man  must  be  known,  his  strength,  his  state, 
And  by  that  tenure  he  holds  all  of  fate,  Dryden. 
Tepefa'ction,  tep-e-fak'shun.  n.  s.  [tefie- 
facio,  Latin.]  The  act  of  warming  to  a 
small  degree. 
Te'pid,  tepid.6**  adj.  [tefiidus,  Latin.] 
Lukewarm;  warm  in  a  small  degree. 

The  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shores, 
Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch.  MiltoA. 

He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews, 
And  licks  the  dropping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews,  ' 

Dryden. 
Such  things  as  relax  the  skin  are  likewise  sudo- 
rifick;  as  warm  water,  friction,  and  tepid  vapours. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Tepi'du  v,  te-pid'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  tepid,] 
Lukewarmness.  Ainsworth.  I 


Te'por,  te'por.168'**  n.  s.  [tefior,  Latin.] 
Lukewarmness;  gentle  heat. 

The  small-pox,  mortal  during  such  a  season,  grew 
more  favourable  by  the  tepor  and  moisture  in  April. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

TEKATo'LOGY,te-rA-i61i6-je.r?.«.[T£f«T®- 
and  x'tyu.]  Bombast;  affectation  ot  false 
sublimity.  Bailexj. 

Terce,  terse,  n.  s.  [lierce,  Fr.  triens,  Lat.] 
A  vessel  containing  forty-two  gallons 
of  wine;  the  third  part  of  a  butt  or  pipe. 

Ainsworth. 

In  the  poet's  verse 
The  king's  fame  lies,  go  now  deny  his  tierce. 

Jonson. 

Terebi'nthinate,  ter-re-bln'*Ae-nate.8:\ 

Terebi'nthine,  ter-re-bin'Min.1*0  / 

adj.  [terebinthine,Fr. terebinthum,  Lat.] 

Consisting  of  turpentine;   mixed  with 

turpentine. 
Salt  serum  may  be  evacuated  by  urine,  by  ttre- 

binthinates;  as  tops  of  pine  in  all  our  ale.      Floyer. 

To  Te'rebrate,  teVre-brate,  v.  a.  [tere- 
bro,  Latin.]  To  bore;  to  perforate;  to 
pierce. 

Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trisulk, 

to  burn,  discuss,  and  terebrate.  Brown. 

Earth-worms   are   completely  adapted   to  their 

way  of  life,  for  terebrating  the  earth,  and  creeping. 

Derham. 

Terebra'tion,  ter-re-bra'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
terebrate.]  The  act  of  boring  or  pierc- 
ing. 

Terebration  of  trees  makes  them  prosper  better; 
and  also  it  maketh  the  fruit  sweeter  and  better. 

Bacon. 

Terge'minous,  ter-jem'e-nus.  adj.  [tcrge- 

minus,  Latin.]   Threefold. 
Tergiversa'tion,  ter-je-ver-sa'shun.  n.  e. 

[tergum  and  verso,  Latin.] 

1.  Shift;  subterfuge;  evasion. 

Writing  is  to  be  preferred  before  verbal  confer- 
ences, as  being  freer  from  passions  and  tergiversa- 
tions.  Bishop  Bramhali 

2.  Change;  fickleness. 

The  colonel,  after  his  tergiversations,  lost  his  life 
in  the  king's  service.  Clarendon, 

Term,  term.  n.  s.  [terminus,  Latin.] 

1.  Limit;  boundary. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation;  and  they 
two  are  as  nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries,  and  the 
guides  to  life  and  death.  Bacon. 

2.  [terme,  Fr.]  The  word  by  which  a  thing 
is  expressed.     A  word  of  art. 

To  apply  notions  philosophical  to  plebeian  terms, 
or  to  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  recon- 
ciled, that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature 
for  it,  be  but  shiAs  of  ignorance.  Bacon. 

Those  parts  of  nature  into  which  the  chaos  wa6 
divided,  they  signify  by  dark  and  obscure  names, 
which  we  have  expressed  in  their  plain  and  proper 
terms.  Burnet. 

In  painting,  the  greatest  beauties  cannot  always 
be  expressed  for  want  of  terms.  Dryden. 

Had  the  Romai  tongue  continued  vulgar,  it  would 
have  been  necessary,  from  the  many  terms  of  art 
required  in  trade  and  in  war,  to  have  made  great 
additions  to  it.  Su>ifL 

3.  Words;  language. 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groao, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  as  horrible  to  hear.  Shakspeare 

God  to  Satan  first  his  doom  appty'd, 
Though  in  mysterious  terms.  Milton. 

4.  Condition;  stipulation. 

Well,  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir? 

Dryden. 
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Enjoy  thy  love,  since  such  is  Ay  desire? 
Live,  though  unhappy,  live  on  any  terms.    Dryden. 

Did  religion  bestow  heaven,  without  any  terms  or 
conditions,  indifferently  upon  all,  there  would  be 
no  infidel.  Bentley. 

We  flattered  ourselves  with  reducing  France  to 
our  own  terms  by  the  want  of  money,  but  have  been 
still  disappointed  by  the  great  sums  imported  from 
America.  Mdison. 

5.  [termine,  old  Fr.]  Time  for  which  any 
thing  lasts;  a  limited  time. 

I  am  thy  father's  spirit, 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night. 

Shakspeare. 
Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time? 
No ;  let  us  draw  our  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last.     Mdison 

6.  [In  law.J  The  time  in  which  the  tribu- 
nals are  open  to  all  that  list  to  complain 
of  wrong,  or  to  seek  their  right  by  course 
of  law:  the  rest  of  the  year  is  called 
vacation.  Of  these  terms  there  are  four 
in  every  year,  during  which  matters  of 
justice  are  despatched:  one  is  called 
Hilary  term,  which  begins  the  twenty- 
third  of  January,  or,  if  that  be  Sunday, 
the  next  day  following,  and  ends  the 
twenty-first  of  February:  another  is 
called  Easter  term,  which  begins  eigh- 
teen days  after  Easter,  and  ends  the 
Monday  next  after  Ascension-day;  the 
third  is  Trinity  term,  beginning  the  Fri- 
day next  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  end- 
ing the  Wednesday  fortnight  after;  the 
fourth  is  Michaelmas  term,  beginning 
the  sixth  of  November,  or,  if  that  be 
Sunday,  the  next  day  after,  and  ending 
the  twenty-eighth  of  November. 

Convell. 

The  term  suiters  may  speed  their  business:  for  the 

end  of  these  sessions  delivereth  them  space  enough 

to  overtake  the  beginning  of  the  terms.         Carew- 

Too  long  vacation  hastened  on  his  term.  Milton 

Those  men  employed  as  justices  daily  in  term 

time  consult  with  one  another.  Hale. 

What  are  these  to  those  vast  heaps  of  crimes 
Which  terms  prolong?  Dryden. 

To  Term,  term.   v.   a.  [from   the  noun.] 
To  name;  to  call. 

Men  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse imaginary  space,  as  if  nobody  existed  in  it. 

Locke. 
Te'rmaganoy,  ter'ma-gan-se.  n.  s.  [from 
termagant .]    Turbulence;  tumultuous- 
ness. 

By  a  violent  termagancy  of  temper,  she  may  never 

suffer  him  to  have  a  moment's  peace.  Barker. 

TE'RMAGANT,      ter'ma-gant.88      adj. 

[cyji    and    magan,    Saxon,    eminently 

powerful.] 

1.  Tumultuous;  turbulent. 

'Twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  mc  scot  and  lot  too.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Quarrelsome;  scolding;  furious. 

The  eldest  was  a  termagant,  imperious,  prodigal, 
profligate  wench.  Arbuthnol. 

Te'rmagant,  ter'ma-gant.  n.  s.  A  scold; 
a  brawling  turbulent  woman.  It  ap- 
pears in  Shuksfieare  to  have  been  an- 
ciently used  of  men.  It  was  a  kind  ot 
heathen  deity,  extremely  vociferous  and 
tumultuous  in  the  ancient  farces  and 
puppetshows. 

I  «<>uld  have  such  a  fellow  whipt  for  o'erdoing 
termagant;  it  outherods  Herod.  Shakspeare. 

For  zeal's  a  dreadful  termagant, 


That  teaches  saints  to  tear  and  rant.         Hudibras. 

She  threw  his  periwig  into  the  fire:  well,  said 

he,  thou  art  a  brave  termagant.  Tatler. 

The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up  and  take  a  salamander's  name.       Pope. 
Te'rmer,  term'ur.  n.  s.  [from  term.]  One 
who  travels  up  to  the  term. 

Nor  have  my  title  leaf  on  posts  or  walls, 
Or  in  cleft  sticks  advanced  to  make  calls 
For  termers,  or  some  clerk-like  serving-man. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Te'rminable,   ter'me-na-bl.   adj.   [from 

terminate.']    Limitable;   that  admits  of 

bounds. 

To  Te'rminate,  ter'me-nate.  v.  a.  \_ter- 

mino,  Lat.  terminer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  bound;  to  limit. 
Bodies  that  are  solid,  separable,  terminated,  and 

moveable,  have  all  sorts  of  figures.  Locke. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to:  as,  to  terminate  any 
difference. 

To  Te'rminate,  ter'me-nate.  v.  n.  To 
be  limited;  to  end;  to  have  an  end;  to  at- 
tain its  end. 

These  are  to  be  reckoned  with  the  heathen,  with 
whom  you  know  we  undertook  not  to  middle,  treat- 
ing only  of  the  scripture-election  terminated  in  those 
to  whom  the  scripture  is  revealed.  Hammond. 

That  God  was  the  maker  of  this  visible  world, 
was  evident  from  the  very  order  of  causes;  the 
greatest  argument  by  which  natural  reason  evinces 
a  God:  it  being  necessary  in  such  a  chain  of  causes 
to  ascend  to,  and  terminate  in,  some  first;  which 
should  be  the  original  of  motion,  and  the  cause  of 
all  other  things,  but  itself  be  caused  by  none.  South. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world,  its  designs  and  efficacy, 
terminate  on  this  side  heaven.  South. 

Ere  I  the  rapture  of  my  wish  renew, 
I  tell  you  then,  it  terminates  in  you.  Dryden. 

Termination,  ter-me-na'shun.  n.s.  [from 
terminate.] 

1.  The  act  of  limiting  or  bounding. 

2.  Bound;  limit. 
Its  earthly  and  salinous  parts  are  so  exactly  re- 
solved, that  its  body  is  left  imporous,  and  not  dis- 
creted  by  atomical  terminations.  Brown. 

3.  End;  conclusion. 

4.  Last  purpose. 
It  is  not  an  idol  ratione  termini,  in  respect  of  ter- 
mination; for  the  religious  observation  thereof  is 
referred  and  subservient  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
Christ:  neither  is  it  such  ratione  modi,  for  it  is  kept 
holy  by  the  exercise  of  evangelical  duties.     White. 

5.  [In  grammar;  terminatio,  Lat.  termi- 
naison,  Fr.]  End  of  words  as  varied  by 
their  significations. 

Those  rude  heaps  of  words  and  terminations  of 
an  unknown  tongue,  would  have  never  been  so  hap- 
pily learnt  by  heart  without  some  smoothing  arti- 
fice. Watts. 

6.  Word;  term.   Not  in  use. 
She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs:  if 

her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations, 

there  were  no  living  near  her,  she  would  infect  to 

the  north  star.  Shakspeare. 

Termi'nthus,  ter-min'^Aus.  n.  s.  [rep/u*- 

6&-]  A  tumour. 

Terminthus  is  of  a  blackish  colour;  it  breaks, 

and  within  a  day  the  pustule   comes  away  in  a 

slough  Wiseman. 

Te'rmless,  term'les.    adj.  [from   term.'] 

Unlimited;  boundless. 

These  betraying  lights  look  not  up  towards  term- 
less joys,  nor  down  towards  endless  sorrows. 

Raleigh. 
Te'rmly,  term'le  adv.  [from  term.]  Term 
by  term;  every  term. 

The  fees  or  allowances  that  are  termly  given  to 
these  deputies  I  pretermit.  Bacon. 


ternio,    Latin.] 


The  clerks  are  partly  rewarded  by  that  means 
also,  besides  that  termly  fee  which  they  are  allow- 
ed. Bacon. 
Te'rnary,  ter'na-re.  adj.   \_ternaire,   Fr. 
ternarius,  Lat.]  Proceeding  by  threes; 
consisting  of  three. 
Te'rnary,  ter'na-re.  >   n.    s.    [ternarius, 
Te'rnion,  ter'ne-un.  5 
The  number  three. 

These  nineteen  consonants  stood  in  such  confu- 
sed order,  some  in  ternaries,  some  in  pairs,  and 
some  single.  Holder. 

Te'rrace,  ter'r&s.91    n.  s.   [terrace,   Fr. 
terraccia,  Italian.] 

1.  A  small  mount  of  earth  covered  with 
grass. 

He  made  her  gardens  not  only  within  the  pa- 
laces but  upon  terrasses  raised  with  earth  over  the 
arched  roofs,  planted  with  all  sorts  of  fruits- 
Tew. pie. 

2.  A  balcony;  an  open  gallery. 
Fear  broke  my  slumbers:  I  no  longer  stay, 

But  mount  the  terrace,  thence  the  town  survey. 

Dryden. 
To   Te'rrace,  ter'ras.    v.  a.    [from   the 
noun.]  To  open  to  the  air  or  light. 

The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing must  now  be  supplied,  by  terracing  any  story 
which  is  in  danger  of  darkness  Wotton. 

Clermont's  terraced  height,  and  Esher's  groves. 

Thomson. 
Terra'queous,  ter-ra'kwe-us.  adj.  [terra 
and  aqua,  Lat.]  Composed  of  land  and 
water. 

The  terraqueous  globe  is,  to  this  day,  nearly  in 
the  same  condition  that  the  universal  deluge  left  it. 

Woodward. 
Terre'ne,  ter-rene'.  adj.  [terrenus,  Lat.] 
Earthly;  terrestrial. 

They  think  that  the  same  rules  of  decency  which 
serve  for  things  done  unto  terrene  powers,  should 
universally  decide  what  is  fit  in  the  service  of  God. 

Jloofcer. 

Our  terrene  moon  is  now  eclips'd 

And  it  portends  alone  the  fall  of  Antony.     Shaksp. 

God  set  before  him  a  mortal  and  immortal  life, 

a  nature  ccelestial  and  terrene;  but  God  gave  man 

to  himself.  Raleigh. 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heav'n  they  march'd,  and  many  a  province  wide, 
Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene.  Milton. 

TE'RRE-BLUE,ter'blu.  n.  s.  [terre  and  bleu, 
Fr.]  A  sort  of  earth, 

Terre-blue  is  a  light,  loose,  friable  kind  of  lapis 
armenus.  Woodward. 

TERRE-VERTE,  ter'vert.  n.s.  [Fr.] 
A  sort  of  earth. 

Terre-verte  owes  its  colour  to  a  slight  ad  mixture 
of  copper.  Woodward. 

Terre-verte,  or  green  earth  is  light;  it  is  a  mean 
betwixt  yellow-ochre  and  ultramarine.        Di-yden. 

Te'rreous,  ter're-us.  adj.  [terreus,  Lat.] 
Earthy;  consisting  of  earth. 

There  is  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreous 
humidity  and  plantal  germinations.  Glanville. 

According  to  the  temper  of  the  terreous  parts  at 
the  bottom,  variously  begin  intumescencies.  Brown. 

Terre'strial,  ter-res'tre-al.  adj.  [terres* 

iris,  Lat.] 
1.  Earthly;  not  celestial. 

Far  passing  the  height  of  men  terrestrial, 
Like  an  huge  giant  of  the  Titan  race  Spenser. 

Terrestrial  heav'n !  dane'd  round  by  other  heav'ns 
That  shine,  yet  bear  their  bright  officious  lamps, 
Light  above  light.  Milton. 

Thou  biought'st  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands, 
So  call'd  it  heav'n;  but  mortal  men  below 
By  his  terrestrial  name  iEgeon  know.         Dryden. 
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.2.  Consisting  of  earth;  terreous.  Im- 
proper. 

I  did  not  confine  these  observations  to  land,  or 
terrestrial  parts  of  the  globe,  but  extended  them  to 
the  fluids.  Woodward. 

To  TisuRE'sTKiFYjter-res'tre-fi.  v.  a.  [ter- 
restris  and /ario,  Latin.J  To  reduce  to 
the  state  of  earth. 

Though  we  should  affirm  that  heaven  were  but 
earth  celestified,  and  earth  but  heaven  terrestrified; 
or,  that  each  part  above  had  an  influence  on  its  di- 
vided affinity  below;  yet  to  single  out  these  rela- 
tions is  a  work  to  be  effected  by  revelation.  Broicn. 

Tehre'stkious,  tei-res'tre-us.  adj.  [ter- 
restris,  Latin;  terrestre,  Fr.]  Terreous; 
earthy;  consisting  of  earth. 

This  variation  proceedeth  from  terrestrious  emi- 
nences of  earth  respecting  the  needle.  Brown- 

Te'rrible,  ter're-bl.*"6  "i0  adj.  [terrible, 
Fr.  from  terribilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Dreadful;  formidable;  causing  fear. 

Was  this  a  face  to  be  expos'd 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning?  Shakspeare. 

Fit  love  for  gods, 
Not  terrible,  though  terrour  be  in  love.         Milton. 

Thy  native  LaJium  was  thy  darling  care, 
Prudent  in  peace,  and  terrible  in  war.  Prior. 

2.  Great,  so  as  to  offend:  a  colloquial  hy- 
perbole. 

Being  indisposed  by  the  terrible  coldness  of  the 
season,  he  reposed  himself  till  the  weather  should 
mend.  Clarendon. 

1  began  to  be  in  a  terrible  fear  of  him,  and  to 
look  upon  myself  as  a  dead  man.  Tillotson. 

Te'rribleness,  ier're-bl-nes.  n.  a.  [from 
terrible.^  Formidableness;  the  quality  of 
being  terrible;  dreadfulness. 

Having  quite  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove 
to  climb  to  the  height  of  terribleness.  Sidney- 

Their  terribleness  is  owing  to  the  violent  contu- 
sion and  laceration  of  the  parts.  Sharp. 
Te'rribly,    ter're  ble.   adv.   [from    ter- 
rible.~\ 

1.  Dreadfully;  formidably;  so  as  to  raise 
fear. 

The  polish'd  steel  gleams  terribly  from  far, 
And  every  moment  nearer  shows  the  war.  Dryden. 

2.  Violently;  very  much. 

The  poor  man  squalled  terribly.  Swift 

Te'rrier,  ter're-ur.  n.  s.  [terrier,  Fr. 
from  terra,  Lat.  earth.] 

1.  A  dog  that  follows  his  game  under- 
ground. 

The  fox  is  earthed,  but  I  shall  send  my  two  ter- 
riers in  after  him.  Dryden. 

2.  [terrier,  Fr.]]  A  survey  or  register  of 
lands. 

King  James's  canons  require  that  the  bishops 
procure  a  terrier  to  be  taken  of  such  lands.  Jlyliffe. 

3.  [from  terebro,  Lat.]  A  wimble;  auger 
or  borer.  Ainaivorth. 

Terri'fick,  ter-riffik.s09  adj.  [terrificua, 
Lat.]   Dreadful;  causing  terrour. 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field, 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes 
And  hairy  mane  terrifick.  Milton. 

The  British  navy  through  ocean  vast 
Shall  wave  her  double  cross,  t'extremest  climes 
Terrijick.  Philips. 

To  Te'rrify,  ter're-fi.  v.  a.  [terror  and 
facio,  Latin.]  To  fright;  to  shock  with 
fear;  to  make  afraid. 

Thou  scarcst  me  with  dreams,  and  terrifiest  me 
through  visions.  Job. 

In  nothing  terrified  by  your  adversaries. 

PhUippians. 


Neither  doth  it  beseem  this  most  wealthy  state  to 
be  terrified  from  that  which  is  right  with  any  charges 
of  war.  Knolles. 

Though  he  was  an  offender  against  the  laws,  yet 
in  regard  they  had  treated  him  illegally,  in  scourg- 
ing him  and  Silas  uocondemned,  against  the  privi- 
lege of  Romans,  he  tetrifies  them  with  their  illegal 
proceedings.  Kettlewell. 

The  amazing  difficulty  of  his  account  will  rather 
terrify  than  inform  him,  and  keep  him  from  setting 
heartily  about  such  a  task  as  he  despairs  ever  to  go 
through  with.  South. 

Meteors  for  various  purposes  to  form; 
The  breeze  to  cheer;  to  terrify,  the  storm. 

Blackmore. 
Te'rritory,  teVre-tur-e.6fi7  n.  a.  [terri- 
torium,  law  Latin;  territoire,  Fr.]  Land; 
country;  dominion;  district. 

Linger  not  in  my  territories  longer  than  swiftest 

expedition  will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal 

court.  Shakspeare 

They  erected  a  house  within  their  own  territory, 

half-way  between  their  fort  and  the  town.     Hayw. 

He  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towns  and  rural  works  between.  Milt. 

Ne'er  did  the  Turk  invade  our  territory, 
But  fame  and  terror  doubled  still  their  files. 

Denham. 

Arts  and  sciences  took  their  rise,  and  flourished 

only  in  those  small  territories  where  the  people  were 

free.  Swift 

Te'rrour,  ter'r&r.  n.  s.  [terror,  Lat.  ter- 

reur,  French.] 

1.  Fear  communicated. 

The  thunder  when  to  roll 
With  terror  through  the  dark  aerial  hall.     Milton. 
The  pleasures  of  the  land  and  terrours  of  the 
main.  Blackmore 

2.  Fear  received. 

It  is  the  cowish  terrour  of  his  spirit 
That  dares  not  undertake.  Shakspeare- 

They  shot  thorough  both  the  walls  of  the  town 
and  the  bulwark  also,  to  the  great  terrour  of  the 
defendants.  Knolles. 

Amaze  and  terrour  seiz'd  the  rebel  host.  Milton- 

They  with  conscious  terrours  vex  me  round. 

Milton. 
O  sight 
Of  terrour,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold, 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel!  Milton. 

3.  The  cause  of  fear. 

Those  enormous  terrours  of  the  Nile.         Prior. 
So  spake  the  griesly  terrour.  Milton. 

Terse,  terse,  adj.  [ters,  French;  tersus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Smooth.  Not  in  use. 

Many  stones  precious  and  vulgar,  although  terse 
and  smooth,  have  not  this  power  attractive.  Brown. 

2.  Cleanly  written;  neat;  elegant  without 
pompousness. 

To  raw  numbers  and  unfinished  verse, 

Sweet  sound  is  added  now  to  make  it  terse.  Dryden. 

These  accomplishments  in  the  pulpit  appear  by 

a  quaint,  terse,  florid  style,  rounded  into  periods 

without  propriety  or  meaning.  Swift. 

Various  of  numbers,  new  inev'ry  strain; 
Diffus'd,  yet  terse,  poetical,  though  plain.      Harte. 
Te'rtian,  ter'shim.   n.  s.  [tertiunu,  Lat.] 
An  ague  intermitting  but  one  day,  so 
that  there  are  two  fits  in  three  days. 

Tertians  of  a  long  continuance  do  most  menace 
this  symptom.  Harvey 

To  Te'rtiate,  teVshe-ate.  v.  a.   [tcrtio, 
tertius,  Lat.]  1  o  do  any  thing  the  third 
time. 
Te'ssellated,   tes'sel-la-ted.    adj.    [tea- 
xella,  Lat.]   Variegated  by  squares. 

Van  Helmont  produced  a  stone  very  different 
from  the  tessellated  pyrites.  Woodward 

Test,  test.  n.  e.  [teat,  Fr.  testa,  Ital.j 


1.  The  cupel  by  which  refiners  try  their 
metals. 

2.  Trial;  examination:  as  by  the  cupel. 

All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test.  Shakspeare . 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stampt  upon  it.  Shakspeare. 

They  who  thought  worst  of  the  Scots,  did  not 
think  there  would  be  no  fruit  or  discovery  from  that 
test.  Clarendon. 

What  use  of  oaths,  of  promise.,  or  of  test, 
Where  men  regard  no  God  but  interest?      Waller. 

Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune 
Like  purest  gold,  that,  tortur'd  in  the  furnace, 
Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its 
weight.  Addison. 

3.  Means  of  trial. 

Whom  should  my  muse  then  fly  to,  but  the  best 
Of  kings  for  grace;  of  poets,  for  my  test?  B.  Jonson. 

To  be  read  herself  she  need  not  fear; 
Each  test,  and  every  light,  her  muse  will  bear, 

Dryden. 
Your  noble  race 
We  banish  not,  but  they  forsake  the  place; 
Our  doors  are  open:  True;  but,  ere  they  come, 
You  toss  your  'censing  test,  and  fume  the  room. 

Dryden. 
4    That  with  which  any  thing  is  compar- 
ed in  order  to  prove  its  genuineness. 

Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  clear,  unchang'd  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art.  Pope. 

5.  Discriminative  characteristick. 

Our  penal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit, 
Our  test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit.  Dryden 

6.  Judgment;  distinction. 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indift'rent  writings  and  the  best?    Dryden. 

Testa'ceous,  tes-ta'shus.3s7   adj.  [teata- 
ceua,  Lat.  teatacee,  Fr] 

1.  Consisting    of  shells;     composed    of 
shells. 

2.  Having  continuous,  not  jointed  shells; 
opposed  to  crustaceoua. 

Testaceous,  with  naturalists,  is  a  term  given  only 
•  to  such  fish  whose  strong  and  thick  shells  are  entire 
and  of  a  piece,  because  those  which  are  joined,  as 
the  lobsters,  are  crustaceous:  but  in  medicine,  all 
preparations  of  shells,  and  substances  of  the  like 
kind,  are  thus  called.  Quincy. 

Several  shells  were  found  upon  the  shores,  of  the 
crustaceous  and  testaceous  kind.  Woodivard. 

The  mineral  particles  in  these  shells  are  plainly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  testaceous  ones,  or  the 
texture  and  substance  of  the  shell.  Woodward. 

TE'ST  VMENT,  tes'ta-ment.  n.  a.  [tea* 
lament,  Fr.  teatamentum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  will;  any  writing  directing  the  dispo- 
sal of  tlie  possessions  of  a  man  deceased. 

He  bringeth  arguments  from  the  love  which  al- 
ways the  testator  bore  him,  imagining  that  these, 
or  the  like  proofs,  will  convict  a  testament  to  have 
that  in  it  which  other  men  can  no  where  by  reading- 
find.  Hooker. 

All  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church, 
Would  they  strip  from  us.  Shakspeare. 

He  ordained  by  his  last  testament,  that  his  jEneids 
should  be  burnt.  Dryden. 

2.  The  name  of  each  of  the  volumes  of  the 
holy  scripture. 

Testamf/ntary,  tes-ta-men'ta-re.  adj. 
Ttestamentaire,  Fr.  testamevtariua,  Lat.] 
Given  by  will;  contained  in  wills. 

How  many  testamentary  charities  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  negligence  or  fraud  of  executors  ;by  the 
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suppression  of  a  will;  the  subornation  of  witnesses, 
or  the  corrupt  sentence  of  a  judge !  Merbury  ■ 

Te'statb,  tes'tate.  adj.  [testatus,  Latin.] 
Having  made  a  will. 

By  the  canon  law,  the  bishop  had  the  lawful  dis- 
tribution of  the  goods  of  persons  dying  testate  and 
intestate.  Ayliffe. 

Testa'tor,   tes-ta'tur.166  n.  s.  [testator, 
Lat.  testateur,  French.]  One  who  leaves 

a  will. 

He  bringeth  arguments  from  the  love  or  good- 
will which  always  the  testator  bore  him .       Hooker. 

The  same  is  the  case  of  a  testator  giving  a  legacy 
bv  kindness,  or  by  promise  and  common  right. 
J  Taylor. 

TESTA' TRIX,  tes-ta'triks.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 

A  woman  who  leaves  a  will. 

Te'sted,  test'ed.  adj.  [from  test.']  Tried 

by  a  test. 
Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold.  Shaksp. 

Te'ster,  tester.98  n.  s.  [teste,  Fr.  a  head; 

this  coin  probably  being  distinguished 

by  the  head  stamped  upon  it.] 

1.  A  sixpence. 

Come,  manage  me  your  caliver:  hold,  there  is  a 
tester  for  thee.  Shakspeare. 

A  crown  goes  for  sixty  pence,  a  shilling  for  twelve 
pence,  and  a  tester  for  six  pence.  Locke. 

Those  who  bore  bulwarks  on  their  backs, 
And  guarded  nations  from  attacks, 
Now  practise  ev'ry  pliant  gesture, 
Op'ning  their  trunk  for  ev'ry  tester.  Swift. 

Young  man,  your  days  can  ne'er  be  long, 
In  flow'r  of  age  you  perish  for  a  song; 

Plums  and  directors,  Shylock  and  his  wife, 
Will  club  their  testers  now  to  take  thy  life.     Pope. 

2.  The  cover  of  a  bed. 
Te'sticle,  tes'te-kl.*0B  n.   s.  [testiculus, 

Lut.]  Stone. 

That  a  beaver,  to  escape  the  hunter,  bites  off  his 

testicles  or  stones,  is  a  tenet  very  ancient.      Brown. 

The  more  certain  sign  from  the  pains  reaching  to 

the  groins  and  testicles.  Wiseman. 

Testification,   tes-t6-fe-ka'shvm.   n.  *. 

[testificatio,  Lat.  from  testify.]  The  act 

of  witnessing. 

When  together  we  have  all-received  those  hea- 
venly mysteries  wherein  Christ  imparteth  himself 
unto  us,  and  giveth  visible  testification  of  our  blessed 
communion  with  him,  we  should,  in  hatred  of  all 
heresies,  factions,  and  schisms,  declare  openly  our- 
selves united.  Hooker. 
In  places  solemnly  dedicated  for  that  purpose,  is 
a  more  direct  service  and  testification  of  our  homage 
to  God.  South- 
Testificator,  tes-te-fe-ka'tur.n.  s.  [from 

testificor,  Lat.J  One  who  witnesses. 
Testifier,    tes'te-fi-ur.621    n.   s.   [from 

testify.]  One  who  testifies. 
To  TE'STIFY,  tes'te-fi.183   v.  n.  [testi- 
ficor, Latin.]    To  witness;  to  prove;  to 
give  evidence. 

Jesus  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man: 

for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.  John. 

One  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any,  to  cause 

him  to  die.  Numbers. 

Heaven  and  earth  shall  testify  for  us,  that  you 

put  us  to  death  wrongfully.  1  Maccabees. 

Th'  event  was  dire, 
As  this  place  testifies.  Milton. 

She  appeals  to  their  closets,  to  their  books  of  de- 
votions, to  testify  what  care  she  has  taken  to  estab- 
lish her  children  in  a  life  of  solid  piety  and  devo- 
tion. Law- 
To  Te'stify,  tes'te-fi.  v.  a.   To  witness; 
to  give  evidence  of  any  point. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen;  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness.      John . 


Te'stily,    tes'te-le.    adv.    [from    testy.] 

Fretfully;  peevishly;  morosely. 
Testimonial,  tes-te-mo'ne-al.  n.  s.  [tes- 
timonial, Fr.  testimonium,  Lat]  A  writ- 
ing produced  by  any  one  as  an  evidence 
for  himself. 

Hospitable  people  entertain  all  the  idle  vagrant 
reports,  and  send  them  out  with  passports  and  testi- 
monials, and  will  have  them  pass  for  legitimate. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
It  is  possible  to  have  such  testimonials  of  divine 
authority  as  may  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  more 
reasonable  part  of  mankind,  and  pray  what  is  want- 
ing in  the  testimonies  of  Jesus  Christ?  Burnet. 
A  clerk  does  not  exhibit  to  the  bishop  letters 
missive  or  testimonial,  testifying  his  good  behaviour 

Jlylijfe. 

TESTIMONY,    tes'te-mun-e.""    n.    s. 
[testimonium,  Lat.] 
.  Evidence  given;  proof  by  witness. 

The  proof  of  every  thing  must  be  by  the  testimony 
of  such  as  the  parties  produce.  Spenser. 

If  I  bring  you  sufficient  testimony,  my  ten.  thou- 
sand ducats  are  mine.  Shakspeare 
Evidence  is  said  to  arise  from  testimony,  when 
we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of  others  for 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing.  Wilkins. 
I  could  not  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  I  gave  not 
your  lordship  my  testimony  of  being  the  best  hus- 
band. Dryden. 
I  must  bear  this  testimony  to  Otway's  memory, 
that  the  passions  are  truly  touched  in  his  Venice 
Preserved.  Dryden. 
I.  Public  evidences. 

We  maintain  the  uniform  testimony  and  tradition 
of  the  primitive  church.  White. 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  fram'd, 
An  ark;  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony; 
The  records  of  his  covenant.  Milton. 

5.  Open  attestation;  profession. 

Thou  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  born 
Universal  reproach.  Milton. 

To  Testimony,  teVte-mun-e.  v.  a.    To 
witness.  Not  used. 

Let  him  be  but  testimonied  in  his  own  bringings 

forth,  and  he  shall  appear  a  scholar,  a  statesman, 

and  a  soldier.  Shakspeare. 

Te'stiness,  tes'te-nes.  n.  s.  [from  testy.] 

Moroseness;  peevishness. 

Testiness  is  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry. 

Locke. 
Testu'dinated,  tes-tu'de-na-ted.  adj.[tes- 

tudo,  Latin.]  Roofed;  arched. 
Testudi'neous,  tes-tu-din'yus.  adj.  [tes- 
tudo,  Latin.]  Resembling  the  shell  of 
a  tortoise. 
TES'TY,  tes'te.  adj.  [testie,  French;  tes- 
turdo,  Italian.]  Fretful;  peevish;  apt  to 
be  angry. 

Lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray, 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way.         Shaksp. 
Must  I  stand  and  crouch  under  your  testy  hu- 
mour? Shakspeare. 

King  Pyrrhus  cured  his  splenetick 
And  testy  courtiers  with  a  kick.  Hudibras. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasing  fellow: 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about 

thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Addison. 
Te'tchy,  tetsh'e.  adj.   Froward;  peevish: 
a  corruption  of  testy  or  touchy, 

A  grievous  burthen  was  thy  birth  to  me, 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy.   Shakspeare. 
A  silly  schoolboy,  coming  to  say  my  lesson  to  the 
world,  that  peevish  and  tetchy  master.         Graunt- 

TETE  A  TETE,  tate'a-tate.  n.  a.  [Fr.] 
Cheek  by  jowL 


Long  before  the  squire  and  dame 
Are  tett  d  t£te.  Prior. 

Deluded  mortals,  whom  the  great 
Chuse  for  companions  ttte  d  t6le; 
Who  at  their  dinners,  en  famille, 
Get  leave  to  sit  whene'er  you  will.  Swift. 

Te'ther,  teTH'fir.*89  n.  s.  [See  Tedder.] 
A  string  by  which  horses  are  held  from 
pasturing  too  wide. 

Hamlet  is  young, 
And  with  a  larger  tether  he  may  walk 
Than  may  be  given  you.  Shakspeare. 

Fame  and  censure,  with  a  tether, 
By  fate  are  always  link'd  together.  Swift. 

Imagination  has  no  limits;  but  where  it  is  con- 
fined, we  find  the  shortness  of  our  tether.        Swift. 
To  Te'ther,  teTH'ur.TJ.a.  [from  the  noun.") 

To  tie  up. 
Tetra'gonal,  te-trag'go-nal.  adj.  [rerfi- 
y#v(^.]     Four  square. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  reckoning  on 
unto  the  seventh  day,  the  moon  will  be  in  a  tetrago- 
nal or  quadrate  aspect,  that  is,  four  signs  removed 
from  that  wherein  the  disease  began;  in  the  four- 


teenth day  it  will  be  in  an  opposite  aspect,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  septenary  tetragonal  again . 

Brown. 
Tetrape'talous,   tet-tra-pet'ta-lus.   adj. 
[reTtrxfti  and   9reT«^ov.]     Such  flowers 
as   consist   of  four    leaves   round   the 
style:    plants    having    a    tetrafietalous 
flower  constitute  a  distinct  kind.  Miller. 
All  the  tetrapetalous  siliquose  plants  are  alka- 
lescent. Jlrbuthnot, 
Te'trarch,  te'trark,  or  tet'rark.8*4  n.  s. 
[tetrarcha,\Ja.l.tetrarque,Fr.reTp<ip%t)f..] 
A  Roman  governour  of  the  fourth  part 
of  a  province. 

All  the  earth, 
Her  kings  and  tetrarchs,  are  their  tributaries: 
People  and  nations  pay  them  hourly  stipends. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Tetra'rchate,  te-trar'kate. )   n.   s.  [re- 

Te'trarohy,  tet'trar-ke.603    j     *•£*££«'«.] 

A  Roman  government  of  a  fourth  part 

of  a  province. 

Tetra'stiok,  te-tras'tik.509  n.  a.  [reT^iir- 

ti%o<;.]    An  epigram  or  stanza  of  four 

verses. 

The  tetrastich  obliged  Spenser  to  extend  his  sense 

to  the  length  of  four  lines,  which  would  have  been 

more  closely  confined  in  the  couplet.  Pope. 

Te'trical,  tet'tre-kal.      )  adj.    [tetricus, 

Te'tricous,  tet'tre-kus.  S     Lat.  tetriguet 

French.]   Froward;  perverse;  sour. 

In  this  the  telrical  bassa  finding  him  to  excel, 
gave  him  as  a  rare  gift  to  Solyman.  Knolles. 

Te'tter,  tet'to.r.U8  w.s.[tecep,  Saxon.]  A 
scab;  a  scurf;  a  ringworm. 

A  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about, 
Most  lazar  like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body.  Shakspeare. 

A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick.  Dryden. 
Tew,  lu.  n.  s.   [toioe,  a  hempen   rope, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Materials  for  any  thing.  Skinner. 

2.  An  iron  chain.  Ainsworth. 
To  Tew,  tu.  v.  a.  [tapian,  Sax.]  To  work; 

to  beat  so  as  to  soften:  of  leather  we 
say  to  taw. 

Te'wel,  tu'il.  n.  s.  [tuyau  or  tuyal,  Fr.] 
In  the  back  of  the  forge,  against  the  fire-place,  is 
fixed  a  thick  iron  plate,  and  a  taper  pipe  in  it  about 
five  inches  long,  called  a  tewel,  or  tewel  iron,  which 
comes  through  the  back  of  the  forge;  in  this  ttwel 
is  placed  the  bellows.  Moxon. 

To  Te'wtaw,  tu'taw.  v.  a.  [formed  from. 
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tew    by    reduplication.]     To    beat;   to] 

break. 

The  method  and  way  of  watering,  pilling,  break- 
ing, and  tewtawing  of  hemp  and  flax,  is  a  particu- 
lar business.  Mortimer 
Text,  tekst.  n.  s.  [texte,  French;  textus, 
Latin.] 

1.  That  on  which  a  comment  is  written. 

We  expect  your  next 
Should  be  no  comment,  but  a  text, 
To  tell  how  modem  beasts  are  vext.  Waller 

2.  A  sentence  of  scripture. 

In  religion 
What  errour,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text'?     Shaksp 
Some  prime  articles  of  faith  are  not  delivered  in 
a  literal  or  catechistical  form  of  speech,  but  are  col 
lected  and  concluded  by  argumentation  out  of  sen- 
tences of  scripture,  and  by  comparing  of  sundry  texts 
wnu  one  another.  White. 

His  mind  he  should  fortify  with  some  few  texts, 
which  are  home  and  apposite  to  his  case.       South. 
Te'xtile,  teks'til.140  adj.  {jextilis,  Latin.] 
Wovs'n;  capable  of  being  woven. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or 
transverse,  as  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  textiles 

Bacon. 

The  materials  of  them  were  not  from  any  herb, 

as  other  textiles,  but  from  a  stone  called  amiantus. 

Wilkins 
Te'xtman,   tekst'man.    n.    s.    [text   and 
man.]     A  man  ready  in   quotation  of 
texts. 

Men's  daily  occasions  require  the  doing  of  a 
thousand  things,  which  it  would  puzzle  the  best 
textman  readily  to  bethink  himself  of  a  sentence  in 
the  bible,  clear  enough  to  satisfy  a  scrupulous  con- 
science of  the  lawfulness  of.  Sanderson. 
Te'xtrine,  teks'trin.  adj.  [textrina,  Lat.J 
Relating  to  weaving. 

It  is  a  wonderful   artifice,  how  newly-hatched 

maggots,  not  the  parent-animal,  because  she  emits 

no  web,  nor  hath  any  textrine  art,  can  convolve  the 

stubborn  leaf,  and  bind  it  with  the  thread  it  weaves 

from  its  body.  Derham. 

Te'xtuarist,  teks'tshu-a-rist.  >  n.s.\_tex- 

Te'xtuary,  teks'tshu-a-re.       5       tuaire, 

French,  from  text.]     One  ready  in  the 

text  of  scripture;  a  divine  well  versed 

in  scripture. 

Te'xtuary,  teks'tshu-a-re.463  adj.  [from 

text.] 

1.  Containing  in  the  text. 

He  extends  the  exclusion  unto  twenty  days,  which 
in  the  textuary  sense  is  fully  accomplished  in  one. 

Brown 

2.  Serving  as  a  text;  authoritative. 

I  see  no  ground  why  his  reason  should  be  textuary 
to  ours,  or  that  God  intended  him  an  universal  head- 
ship. Glanville 
Te'xture,   t£ks'tshure.461  n.  s.   [textus, 

Latin.] 
4.  The  act  of  weaving. 

Skins,  although  a  natural  habit  unto  all  before 
the  invention  of  texture,  were  something  more  unto 
Adam.  Brown. 

2.  A  web;  a  thing  woven. 

Others,  far  in  the  grassy  dale, 
Their  humble  texture  weave.  Thomson 

3.  Manner  of  weaving  with  respect  either 
to  form  or  matter. 

Under  state  of  richest  texture  spread.       Milton. 
A  veil  of  richest  texture  wrought  she  wears. 

Pope. 

4.  Disposition  of  the  parts  of  bodies;  com 
blnation  of  parts. 

Spirits — 
Not  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
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Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air.     Milton 

While  the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may 

compose  bodies  of  the  same  nature  and  texture  now, 

With  water  and  earth  composed  of  entire  particles 

in  the  beginning.  Newton. 

Than,  THan.4««  adv.  [fcanne,  Saxon.]    A 

particle   placed    in    comparison    after 

the  comparative   adjective   or  adverb, 

noting   a   less  degree   of  the    quality 

compared   in   the    word    that    follows 

than:    as,   Monarchy    is     better    than 

anarchij.      The  hawk  Jiies  more  swiftly 

than  the  pigeon. 

Were  we  not  better  to  fall  once  with  virtue, 
Than  draw  a  wretched  and  dishouour'd  breath  ? 

Ben  Jonson. 

More  true  delight  in  that  small  ground, 

Than  in  possessing  all  the  earth  was  found.  Daniel 

I  never  met  with  a  more  unhappy  conjuncture  of 

affairs,  than  in  the  business  of  that  unfortunate  earl. 

King  Charles. 
I  love  you  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  just  es- 
teem you  have  for  all  the  sons  of  Adam.         Swift. 

Thane,  thine.*66  n.  s.  [fcegn,  Sax.]  An 
old  title  of  honour,  perhaps  equivalent 
to  baron. 

By  Sinel's  death  I  know  I'm  thane  of  Glamis; 
But  how  of  Cawdor?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives. 

Shakspeare 

To  Thank,  Mangk.408  466  v.  a.  [fcancian, 
Saxon;  dancken,  Dutch;  thanken,  Ger- 
man.] 

1.  To  return  acknowledgments  for  any 
favour  or  kindness. 

The  forlorn  soldier,  that  so  nobly  fought, 
He  would  have  well  become  this  place,  and  grae'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king.  Slutkspeare. 

For  your  stubborn  answer 
The  king  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  thank  you. 

Shakspeare 
We  thank  God  always  for  you.   2  Thessalonians 
He  was  so  true  a  father  of  his  country, 
To  thank  me  for  defending  ev'n  his  foes, 
Because  they  were  his  subjects.  Dryden 

2.  It  is  used  often  in  a  contrary  or  ironical 
sense. 

Ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure! 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam.  Milton 

Weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  bliss, 
And  thank  yourself,  if  aught  should  fall  amiss. 

Dryden. 

That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  more  than  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  they  may  thank  themselves,  because 
they  came  so  late  into  the  treaty;  and,  that  tney 
came  so  late,  they  may  thank-  the  whigs,  whose  false 
representations  they  believed.  Swift 

Thank,  th&ngk.  >  n.  s.  [bancaf ,  Sax. 
Thanks,  Mangks.  5  dancke,  Dutch] 
Acknowledgment  paid  for  favour  or 
kindness;  expression  of  gratitude 
Thanks  is  commonly  used  of  verbal 
acknowledgments,  gratitude  of  real 
repayment.  It  is  seldom  used  in  the 
singular. 
The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks. 

Shakspeare 

Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke. 

—  Thanks,  good  Egeus,  what's  the  news?    Shaksp. 

The  fool  saith,  I  have  no  thank  for  al!  my  good 

deed;  and  they  that  eat  my  bread  speak  evil  of  me. 

Eccitsiasticus. 
He  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  in  pre- 
sence of  them  all.  Jlcts. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory. 

1  Corinthians. 

Some  embrace  suits  which  never  mean  to  deal 

effectually  in  them,  but  they  will  win  a  thank,  or 

take  a  reward.  Bacon- 
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For  this  to  th'  infinitely  guod  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks.  Miltuu 

Tha'nkful,    fAangk'ful.   adj.   [%ancpul. 
Saxon.]    Full  of  gratitude;  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge good  received. 
A  thankful  remembrance  of  his  death. 

Common  Prayer. 
Be  thankful  unto  him,  and  bless  his  name. 

Psalms. 

In  favour,  to  use  men  with  much  difference  is 

good;   for  it  maketh  the  person  preferred   more 

thankful,  and  the  rest  more  officious.  Bacon. 

Live,  thou  great  encourager  of  arts; 
Live  ever  in  our  thankful  hearts.  Dryden. 

Tha'nkfully,  J/iangk'ful-le.  adv.  [from 
thankful.]     With   lively    and    grateful 
sense  of  good  received. 
Here  is  better  than  the  open  air;  take  it  thank- 
fully. Shakspeare. 

If  you  have  liv'd,  take  thankfully  the  past; 
Make,  as  you  can,  the  sweet  remembrance  last. 

Dryden. 
Out  of  gold,  how  to  draw  as  many  distinct  sub- 
stances as  I  can  separate  from  vitriol,  I  shall  very 
thankfully  learn.  Boyle. 

THA'NKFULNESS,£Aangk'ful-n£s.n.s.[from 
thankful.]  Gratitude;  lively  sense  or 
ready  acknowledgment  of  good  re- 
ceived. 

He  scarcely  would  give  me  thanks  for  what  I 
had  done,  for  fear  that  thankfulness  might  have  an 
introduction  of  reward.  Sidney. 

Will  you  give  me  this  maid  your  daughter? 
— As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 
— Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankfulness. 

Shakspeare. 
The  celebration  of  these  holy  mysteries  bung 
ended,  retire  with  all  thankfulness  of  heart  for  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  that  heavenly  feast.     Taylor. 
Thankfulness  and  submission  make  us  happy. 

IS  Estrange. 

Tha'nkless,  J/zangk'les.  adj.  [from 
thank.] 

1.  Unthankful;  ungrateful;  making  no 
acknowledgment. 

Lest  so  great  good  as  he  for  ":«er  had  wrought, 
Should  die  unknown,     nd  buried  be  in  thankless 
thought.  Spenser. 

That  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thankless  child.  Shakspeare. 

0.  e  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  supply 'd 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  deny'd.     Pope- 

2.  Not  deserving  or  not  likeiy  to  gain 
thanks. 

The  contracting  and  extending  the  lines  and  sense 
of  others,  if  the  first  authors  might  speak  for  them- 
selves, would  appear  a  thankless  office.        Wotton. 

Wage  still  their  wars, 
And  bring  home  on  thy  breast  more  thankless  scars. 

Crashaw  ■ 

Tha'nklessness,  Mangk'l^s-n^s.  n  s. 
[from  thankless.]  Ingratitude;  failure 
to  acknowledge  good  received. 

Not  t'  have  written  then,  seems  little  less 
Than  worsi  of  civil  vices,  thanktessness.       Donne 

Thanko'kfering,  £/iang~-6f  fur  ing.  n.  «• 
[thank  and  offering.]  Offering  paid  in 
acknowledgment  of  mercy. 

A  thousand  \hankofferings  are  due  to  that  provi- 
der c  which  has  delivered  our  nation  from  these 
absurd  iniquities.  Watts. 

Thanksgi'ving,  Mangks'giv-ing.  n.  s. 
[thanks    and    give]      Celebration    of 

.   ercy. 

Then  sacred  hymns  Christianity  hath  peculiar 
to  itself,  the  other  being  songs  too  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  wherewith  as  we  serve  Gou,  so  the 
Jews  likewise  Hooker 
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Of  old  there  were  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing unto  God.  Nehemiah. 

We  should  acknowledge  our  obligations  unto  Gou 
for  the  many  favours  we  receive,  by  continual 
praises  and  thanksgiving.  TUlotson. 

The  common  practice  of  all  christian  churches 
and  states,  in  appointing  and  keeping  days  of  public 
thanksgiving  and  humiliation,  is  argument  sufficient 
to  prove,  that  in  the  common  sense  of  christians  it 
is  not  forbidden  in  scripture.  Nelson. 

Tha'nkvvorthy,     t/iangk'w&r-THe.     adj. 
\_thank  and  worthy.]     Deserving  grati- 
tude; meritorious. 
This  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man  endure  grief. 

1  Peter. 

If  love  be  compell'd,  and  cannot  chuse, 

How  can  it  grateful  or  thankworthy  prove?  Davies. 

Tharm,  t/ikvm.  n.  s.  [$e  >pm,  Sax.  darm, 

Dutch,  the  gut.]    Intestines  twisted  for 

several  uses. 

That,  TH&t.  fironoun.  [thata,  Gothick; 
ba;c,  Saxon;  dat,  Dutch."] 

1.  Not  this,  hut  the  other. 

He  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you.      Shaksp. 
Octavia,  not  only  that, 
That  were  excusable,  that  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import,  but  he  hath  wag'd 
New  wars  against  Pompey.  Skakspeare. 

2.  Which;  relating  to  an  antecedent 
thing. 

The  sinner  makes  an  aberration  from  the  scope 
or  mark  that  is  set  before  him.  Perkins. 

You'll  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer  Shakspeare. 

Nothing  they  but  dust  can  shew, 
Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so  Cowley. 

When  there  is  no  such  evident  certainty  as  to  take 
away  all  kind  of  doubting;  in  such  cases,  a  judg- 
ment that  is  equal  and  impartial  must  incline  to  the 
greater  probabilities.  Wilkins. 

3.  Who;  'elating  to  an  antecedent  person. 

Saints  that  taught  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 

Ticket. 

4.  It  sometimes  serves  to  save  the  repe- 
tition of  a  word  or  words  foregoing. 

I'll  know  your  business,  that  I  will.     Shakspeare. 

They  said  what  is  that  to  us?  see  thou  to  that. 

Matthew. 

Ye  defraud  and  that  your  brethren  1  Cor. 

Yet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  of  their 
enemies  1  will  not  cast  them  away.  Leviticus. 

We  must  direct  our  prayers  to  right  ends;  and 
that  either  in  respect  of  the  prayer  itself,  or  the 
things  we  pray  for.  Duty  of  Man. 

They  weep,  as  if  they  meant 
That  way  at  least  proud  Nabas  to  prevent.  Cowley. 

This  runick  subject  will  occur  upon  that  of 
poetry.  Temple. 

What  is  inviting  in  this  sort  of  poetry,  proceeds 
not  so  much  from  the  idea  of  a  country  life  itself,  as 
from  that  of  its  tranquillity.  Pope. 

5.  Opposed  to  this,  as  the  other,  to  one. 

This  is  not  fair;  nor  profitable  that; 
Nor  t'  other  question  proper  for  debate.       Dryden. 

6.  When  this  and  that  relate  to  foregoing 
words,  this  is  referred  like  hie  or  cecy  to 
the  latter,  and  that  like  ille  or  cela  to  the 
former. 

In  this  scale  gold,  in  t'  other  fame  does  lie, 
The  weight  of  that  mounts  this  so  high.        Cowley. 
1.   Such  as. 

By  religion  is  meant  a  living  up  to  those  princi- 
ples, that  is,  to  act  conformably  to  our  best  reason, 
and  to  live  as  becomes  those  who  believe  a  God 
and  a  future  state.  TUlotson. 

8.  That  which;  what. 

Sir  I  think  the  meal  wants  that  I  have. 
Basting.  Shakspeare. 

9,  The  thing, 


The  Nazarite  hath  vowed,  besides  that  that  his 

hand  shall  get  Numbers. 

He  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage.        Cowley. 

10.  The  thing  which  then  was. 

Secure  proud  Nabas  slept, 
And  dreamt,   vain  man,  of  that  day's  barb'rous 
sport.  Cowley. 

11.  By  way  of  eminence. 

This  is  that  Jonathan,  the  joy  and  grace, 
That  Jonathan  in  whom  does  mixt  remain 
All  that  fond  mothers  wish.  Cowley. 

Hence  love  himself,  that  tyrant  of  my  days. 

Cowley. 

12.  in  That.   Because;  in  consequence  of. 
Things  are  preached  not  in  that  they  are  taught, 

but  in  that  they  are  published.  Hooker. 

That,  THat.60466  conjunction. 

1.  Because. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less 
Than  when  before  your  feet  I  lay; 

But  to  prevent  the  sad  increase 
Of  hopeless  love,  1  keep  away.  Waller. 

Forgive  me  that  I  thus  your  patience  wrong. 

Cowley. 

2.  Noting  a  consequence. 

That  he  should  dare  to  do  me  this  disgrace! 
Is  fool  or  coward  writ  upon  my  face?  Dryden. 

The  custom  and  familiarity  of  these  tongues  do 
sometimes  so  far  influence  the  expressions  in  these 
epistles,  that  one  may  observe  the  force  of  the  He- 
brew conjugations.  Locke. 

3.  Noting  indication. 

v\  e  answered,  that  we  held  it  so  agreeable,  as  we 
both  forgot  dangers  past,  and  fears  to  come,  that  we 
thought  an  hour  spent  with  him  was  worth  years  of 
our  former  life.  Bacon. 

In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  they  saw  so  much 
light,  as  to  believe  that  when  they  died  they  went 
immediately  to  the  stars.  Heylin. 

I  have  shewed  before,  that  a  mere  possibility  to 
the  contrary  can  by  no  means  hinder  a  thing  from 
being  highly  credible.  Wilkins. 

i.    Noting  a  final  end. 

Treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay.  Cowley. 

Thatch,  ?/*atsh.466  n.  s.  [$ace,  Saxon; 
straw,  Skinner,  from  fcac,  a  rooj;  in 
lslandick,  thak,  Mr.  Lye.]  Straw  laid 
upon  the  top  of  a  house  to  keep  out  the 
weather. 

Hard  by  a  stye,  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch 
Dwelt  Obloquy,  who  in  her  early  days 

Baskets  offish  at  Billingsgate  did  watch, 
Cod,  whiting,  oyster,  mackrel,  sprat,  or  plaise. 

Pope. 
A  plough-boy,  who  has  never  seen  any  thing  but 
thatched  houses,  naturally  imagines  that  thatch  t-e- 
longs  to  the  very  nature  of  a  house.  Watts. 

Then  came  rosy  health   from   her  cottage  of 
thatch, 
Where  never  physician  had  lifted  the  latch  Smart 
To  Thatch,  thatsh.  v.  a.  [fcaccian,  Sax.] 
To  cover  as  with  straw. 

Make  false  hair,  and  thatch 
Your  poor  thin  roofs  with  burthens  of  the  dead. 

Shakspeare. 

Moss  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses  tiled 

or  thatched.  Bacon. 

Then  Rome  was  poor,   and   there  you   might 

behold 

The  palace  thalch'd  with  straw.  Dryden. 

Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  above  two  stories: 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate,  a  catch 
Would  tile,  an  epigram  would  thatch.  Sioift. 

Tha'tcher,  Matsh'tir.  n.  s.  [from  thatch.'] 
One  whose  trade  is  to  cover  houses 
with  straw. 

You  merit  new  employments  daily; 
Our  thatcher,  ditcher,  gard'ner,  baity.  Swift. 


Ash  is  universal  timber;  it  serves  the  soldier, 
seaman,  carpenter,  thatcher,  and  husbandman. 

Mortimer. 
To  Thaw,  Maw.466  v.  n.  [fcapan,  Saxon; 
degen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  grow  liquid  after  congelation;  to 
melt. 

When  thy  melted  maid 
His  letter  at  the  pillow  hath  laid; 
If  thou  begin 'st  to  thaw  for  this, 
May  my  name  step  in  Donne. 

It  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems 
Of  ancient  pile;  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice  Milton. 

Having  let  that  ice  thaw  of  itself,  and  frozen  the 
liquor  a  second  time,  we  could  not  discern  any  thing. 

Boyle. 

0  Solitude!  romantic  maid, 
Whether  by  nodding  tow'rs  you  tread, 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side, 

Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide, 

Or,  starting  from  a  half-year's  sleep, 

From  Hecla  view  the  thawing  deep, 

Or  Tadmor's  marble  wastes  survey, 

Or  in  yon  roofless  cloister  play; 

Thee,  fond  nymph!  again  i  woo, 

And  again  thy  steps  pursue.  Grainger. 

2.  T     remit  the  cold   which  had  caused 
frost. 

To  Thaw,  thhvr.  v.  a.  To  melt  what  was 
congealed. 

Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  isicles. 

Shakspeare. 
Think  not  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood, 
That  will  be  thawed  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools.  Shakspeare. 

My  love  is  thawed, 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was.       Shaksp. 

She  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 

Milton. 
Burnish'd  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  and  seem'd  to  thaw  the  freezing  air. 

Dryden. 
Her  icy  heart  is  thawed.  Granville. 

Thaw,  thkw.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Liquefaction  of  any  thing  congealed. 

A  man  of  my  kidney,  that  am  as  subject  to  heat 
as  butter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw. 

Shakspeare. 

Hardens  his  stubborn  heart,  but  still  as  ice 
More  harden 'd  after  thaw.  Milton. 

2.  Waimtn  such  as  liquefies  congelation. 

1  was  the  prince's  jester,  and  duller  than  a  great 
thaw  Shakspeare. 

That  cold  country  where  discourse  doth  freeze  in 
the  air  all  winter,  and  may  be  heard  in  the  next, 
summer,  or  at  a  great  thaw.  Wilkinf. 

When  sharp  frosts  had  long  constrain'd  the  earth, 
A  kindly  thaw  unlocks  it  with  cold  rain, 
First  the  tender  blade  peeps  Dryden. 

The,  thc,  or  thc.466  article,  [rfe,  Dutch.] 
1.  The  article  noting  a  particular  thing. 

Your  son  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt: 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd, 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 
But  like  a  man  he  dy'd.  Shakspeare. 

He  put  him  in  mind  of  the  long  pretence  be  had 
to  be  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  for  the  which  he 
could  not  chuse  but  say,  that  he  had  the  queen's 
promise.  Clarendon. 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

Cowley. 

I'll  march  the  muses,  Hannibal.  Cowley. 

The  fair  example  of  the  heav'nly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark; 
Above  the  stars  let  thy  bold  musick  sound, 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground.         Cowley. 
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The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world.  Milton. 

Night  shades  the  groves,  and  all  in  silence  lie, 
All  but  the  mournful  Philomel  and  I.  Pope. 

2.  Before  a  vowel  e  is  commonly  cut  oft' 
in  verse. 

Who  had  th '  especial  engines  been  to  rear 
His  fortunes  up  into  the  state  they  were.      Daniel. 

TA'  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 
Is  but  a barb'rous  skill: 

Tis  like  the  pois'ning  of  a  dart, 
Too  apt  before  to  kill.  Cowley. 

3.  Sometimes  he  is  cut  off. 

In  this  scale  gold,  in  f  other  fame  does  lie. 

Cowley. 

4.  It  is  used  by  way  of  consequential  re- 
ference. 

The  longer  sin  hath  kept  possession  of  the  heart, 
the  harder  it  will  be  to  drive  it  out.    Duty  of  Man. 

5.  In  the  following  passage  the  is  used  ac- 
cording to  the  French  idiom. 

As  all  the  considerable  governments  among  the 
Alps  are  commonwealths,  so  it  is  a  constitution  the 
most  adapted  of  any  to  the  poverty  of  these  coun- 
tries. Jlddison. 
Thea'tral,  f/ie'a-tral.  adj.  [theatral,  Fr. 
theatralis,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  a  thea- 
tre. 
The'atre,  rAe'a-tur.418  47°  n.  s.  [theatre, 
Fr.  theatrum,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  place  in  which  shows  are  exhibited; 
a  playhouse. 

This  wise  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play.  Shakspeare. 

When  the  boats  came  within  sixty  yards  of  the 
pillar,  they  found  themselves  all  bound,  yet  so  as 
they  might  go  about,  so  as  they  all  stood  as  in  a 
theatre  beholding  this  light.  Bacon. 

2.  A  piace  rising  by  steps  or  gradations 
like  a  theatre. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.  Milton. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fair  valley  stood 
A  native  theatre,  which,  rising  slow, 
By  just  degrees  o'erlook'd  the  ground  below.  Dryd. 

No  theatres  of  oaks  around  him  rise, 

Whose  roots  earth's  centre  touch,  whose  heads  the 

skies.  Harte. 

Thfa'trical,  *Ae«at'tre-kal.  >  adj,\thea- 

Thea'tricr,  ^e-at'trik.409     3  (rum,  Lat.] 

Scenick;  suiting  a  theatre;  pertaining  to 

a  theatre. 

Theatrical  forms  stickle  hard  for  the  prize  of  re- 
ligion: a  distorted  countenance  is  made  the  mark  of 
an  upright  heart.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatrick  state, 
Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden  gate.  Pope. 

Thea'trically,  ^e-at'tre-kal-e.  adv. 
[from  theatrical.]  In  a  manner  suiting 
the  stage. 

Dauntless  her  look,  her  gesture  proud, 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud.  Pope. 

Thee,  THee.466  36  The  oblique  singular  of 
thou. 

Poet  and  saint,  to  thee  alone  were  giv'n 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heav'n. 

Cou-ley 
Theft,  Meft.488  n.  s.  [from  thief.] 
1.  The  act  ol  stealing 

Theft  is  an  unlawful  felonious  taking  away  of  an- 
other man's  goods  against  the  owner's  knowledge  or 
will.  n  Cowell. 

His  thefts  were  too  open;  his  filching  was  like  an 
unskilful  singer,  he  kept  not  time.  Shakspeare. 

Their  nurse  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  children. 

Shakspeare. 
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Deceit  in  trade,  a  secret  theft:  extortion,  an  im- 
pudent theft.  Holyday. 

The  thefts  upon  the  publick  can  be  looked  into 
and  punished.  Davenant- 

.  The  thing  stolen. 

If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive, 
whether  ox,  ass,  or  sheep,  he  shall  restore  double. 

Exodus. 

Their,  THare.488  pronoun.  [%eona,  of 
them,  Sax.] 

1.  Of  them:  the  pronoun  possessive,  from 

they. 

The  round  world  should  have  shook 
Lions  into  civil  streets,  and  citizens  into  their  dens. 

Shakspeare. 
For  the  Italians,  Dante  had  begun  to  file  their 
language  in  verse  before  Boccace,  who  likewise  re- 
ceived no  little  help  from  his  master  Petrarch;  but 
the  reformation  of  their  prose  was  wholly  owing  to 
Boccace.  Dryden. 

2.  Theirs  is  used  when  any  thing  comes 
in  construction  between  the  possessive 
and  substantive. 

Prayer  we  always  have  in  our  power  to  bestow, 

and  they  never  in  theirs  to  refuse.  Hooker. 

They  gave  the  same  names  to  their  own  idols 

which  the  Egyptians  did  to  theirs.  Raleigh. 

The  penalty  to  thy  transgression  due, 
And  due  to  theirs,  which  out  of  thine  will  grow. 

Milton. 
Nothing  but  the  name  of  zeal  appears 
'Twixt  our  best  actions,  and  the  worst  of  theirs. 

Denham. 
Vain  are  our  neighbours'  hopes,  and  vain  their 
cares; 
The  fault  is  more  their  language's  than  theirs. 

Roscommon. 
Which  established  law  of  theirs  seems  too  strict 
at  first,  because  it  excludes  all  secret  intrigues. 

Dryden. 
And,  reading,  wish  like  theirs  our  fate  and  fame. 

Pope. 
Them,  THem.*66  The  oblique  of  they. 
The  materials  of  them  were  not  from  any  herb. 

Wilkins. 

Theme,  J/*eme.466  n.  s.  [theme,  Fr.  from 
3-i/u.ec.] 

1.  A  subject  on  which  one  speaks  or  writes. 

Every  object  of  our  idea  is  called  a  theme,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  being  or  not  being.  Watts. 

Two  truths  are  told, 
As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme.  Shakspeare. 

When  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off  Shakspeare. 

O!  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme: 
Though  deep,  yetclear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

Denham. 

Whatever  near  Eurota's  happy  stream, 
With  laurels  crown'd,  had  been  Apollo's  theme. 

Roscommon. 

Though  Tiber's  streams  immortal  Rome  behold, 
Though  foaming  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of  gold; 
From  heav'n  itself  though  seven-fold  Nilus  flows, 
And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows; 
These  now  no  more  shall  be  the  muse's  themes, 
Lost  in  my  fame,  as  in  the  sea  their  streams.  Pope. 

2.  A  short  dissertation  written  by  boys  on 

any  topick. 

Forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose 
themes,  verses,  and  oratious.  Milton 

3.  The  original  word  whence  others  are 
derived. 

Let  scholars  daily  reduce  the  words  to  their  ori- 
ginal or  theme,  to  the  first  case  of  nouns,  or  first 
tense  of  verbs.  Watt*. 

Themsk'lvks,  THem-selvz'.  n.  s.  [See 
They  and  Self.] 

5k2 


1 .  These  very  persons:  in  this  sense  it  ie 
nominative. 

Whatsoever  evil  befallcth  in  that,  themselves  have 
made  themselves  worthy  to  suffer  it.  Hooker. 

2.  The  oblique  case  of  they  and  selves. 

They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way.  Milt. 

Such  things  as  in  themselves  are  equally  true  and 
certain,  may  not  yet  be  capable  of  the  same  kind 
or  degree  of  evidence  as  to  us.  Wilkins- 

Waken  children  out  of  sleep  with  a  low  call,  and 
give  them  kind  usage  till  they  come  perfectly  to 
themselves.  Locke. 

Then,  THen.466  adv.  [than,  Gothick;  ban, 
Saxon;  dan,  Dutch.] 

1.  At  that  time. 

The  then  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Laud,  attended 
on  his  majesty  throughout  that  whole  journey. 

Clarendon. 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  I  laid.  Dryden. 

2.  Afterward;  immediately  afterward;  soon 
afterward. 

If  an  herb  be  cut  off  from  the  roots  in  winter,  and 
then  the  earth  be  trodden  down  hard,  the  roots  will 
become  very  big  in  summer.  Bacon. 

3.  In  that  case;  in  consequence. 

If  God's  immediate  speaking  and  writing  argueth 
precepts,  thus  spoken  or  written,  to  be  perpetually 
moral ;  then  his  not  writing  of  precepts  argueth  them 
to  be  temporary.  White. 

Had  not  men  been  fated  to  be  blind, 
Then  had  our  lances  piere'd  the  treacherous  wood 

Dryden. 
Had  fate  so  pleas'd  I  had  been  eldest  born, 
And  then  without  a  crime  the  crown  had  worn. 

„  Dryden . 

If  all  this  be  so,  then  man  has  a  natural  freedom. 

Locke. 

4.  Therefore;  for  this  reason. 

Whiles  then  the  apostle  moves  us  to  unity,  and 
moves  us  also  to  an  endeavour  to  it,  he  bestows  upon 
us  as  well  a  discovery,  as  an  exhortation,  shewing 
us  not  only  the  end,  but  also  the  means.     Holyday. 

If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good.      Milton. 

Now  then  be  all  thy  weighty  cares  away, 
Thy  jealousies  and  fears;  and,  while  you  may, 
To  peace  and  soft  repose  give  all  the  day.  Dryden. 

5.  At  another  time:  as  now  and  then,  at 
one  time  and  other. 

Now  shaves  with  leyel  wing  the  deep,  then  soars. 

Milton. 

One  while  the  master  is  not  aware  of  what  is 
done,  and  then  in  other  cases  it  may  fall  out  to  be 
his  own  act.  VEstrangc. 

6.  That  time:  it  has  here  the  effect  of  a 
noun. 

Till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms?  Milton. 

Thence,  THense.466  adv  [contracted,  ac- 
cording to  Minshew,  from  there  hence.] 

1.  From  that  place. 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid.  Milton. 

Sural  he  took,  and  thence  preventing  fame. 
By  quick  and  painful  marches  thither  came.  Dryd. 

2.  From  that  time. 

There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days. 

Isaiah. 

3.  For  that  reason. 

Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 
Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous,  about  him.    Milton. 

4.  From  thence  is  a  barbarous  expression, 
thence  implying  the  same;  yet  it  wants 
not  good  authorities. 

From  thence;  from  him,  whose  daughter 
His  tears  proclaim'd  his  parting  with  her:  thence 
We  have  cross'd.  Shakspeare. 

There  phmt  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse.  Milton. 
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The'nceforth,  THense'for/A.  adv.  [thence 
andforth.] 

1.  From  that  time. 

Thenceforth  this  land  was  tributary  made 

T"  ambitious  Rome.  Spenser- 

They  shall  be  placed  in  Leinster,  and  have  land 

given  them  to  live  upon,  in  such  sort  as  shall  become 

good  subjects,  to  labour  thenceforth  for  their  living. 

Spenser. 
Wrath  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire.  Milton. 

2.  From  thenceforth  is  a  barbarous  corrup- 
tion, though  it  has  crept  into  books 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  found. 

Avert 

His  holy  eyes;  resolving/rom  thenceforth 

To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways.  Milton. 

Men  grow  acquainted  with    these   self-evident 

truths  upon  their  being  proposed ;  but  whosoever  does 

so,  finds  in  himself  that  he  then  begins  to  know  a 

proposition  which  he  knew  not  before,  and  which 

from  thenceforth  he  never  questions.  Locke. 

Thencefo'rward,  THense-for'ward.  adv. 

[thence  and  forward.]     On  from  that 

time. 

When  he  comes  to  the  Lord's  table,  every  com- 
municant professes  to  repent,  and  promises  to  lead 
a  new  life  thenceforward.  Kettleivell. 

THEO'CRACY,  rAe-ok/kra-se.4?0  B1H  n.  ». 
[theocratie,  French;  $t@-  and  Kg«ri».] 
Government  immediately  superintend- 
ed by  God. 

The  characters  of  the  reign  of  Christ  are  chiefly 
justice,  peace,  and  divine  presence  or  conduct,  which 
is  called  theocracy.  Burnet. 

Theocra'tical,  Me-6-krat'te-kal.  adj. 
[theocratigue,  Fr.  from  theocracy.']  Re- 
lating to  a  government  administered  by 

God. 

The  government  is  neither  human  nor  angelical, 
but  peculiarly  theocratical.  Burnet. 

Theo'dolite,  ;Ae-6d'6-lite.  n.  s.  A  ma- 
thematical instrument  for  taking  heights 
and  distances. 

Theo'gonv,  Me-6g'g6-ne.618  n.  s.  \_theogo- 
nie,  Fr.  $£«yovi'<*.]  The  gene/ation  of  the 
gods.  Bailey. 

Theo'loger,  fAe-61'lo-jftr.    >  n.  s.  [theo- 

Theolo'gian,  *Ae-6-lo'je-an.$  logien,  Fr. 
theologus,  Lat.]  A  divine;  a  professor 

of  divinity. 

Some  theologians  defile  places  erected  only  for 
religion  by  defending  oppressions.  Hayward. 

They  to  their  viands  fell:  nor  seemingly 
The  angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss 
Of  theologians,  but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger.  Milton. 

Theolo'gical,  rVie-o-lod'je-kal.  adj.  [the- 
ologigue,  Fr.  theologia,  Lat.]  Relating 
to  the  science  of  divinity. 

Although  some  pens  have  only  symbolized  the 
same  from  the  mystery  of  its  colours,  yet  are  there 
other  affections  might  admit  of  theological  allusions. 

Brown. 

They  generally  are  extracts  of  theological  and 

moral  sentences,  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  and  other 

authors.  Swifl- 

Theolo'gibally,  Me-6-lod'je-kal-e.  adv. 

[from  theological.']     According  to  the 

principles  of  theology. 

Theo'logist,  ^e-ol'lo-jlst. }  n.  s.  [theolo- 

The'oi.ogue,  fAe'6-log.       $  gus,  Lat.]  A 

divine;  one  studious  in  the   science  of 

divinity. 

The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which  are  theologues, 
friars,  and  schoolmen,  call  all  temporal  business,  of 


Butler, 
[theo- 


wars,  embassages,  shirrery,  which  is  under  sheriff- 
ries.  Bacon. 

A  theologue  more  by  need  than  genial  bent; 
Int'rest  in  all  his  actions  was  discern'd.       Dryden. 

It  is  no  more  an  order  according  to  popish  theolo- 

gists,  than  the  prima  tonsura,  they  allowing  only 

seven  ecclesiastical  theologists.  Jlyliffe. 

THEO'LOGY,  ^e-oflo-je.*18  n.  s.  [theo- 

logie,  Fr.  9-eeMyi*.]  Divinity. 

The  whole  drift  of  the  scripture  of  God,  what  is 
it  but  only  to  teach  theology?  Theology,  what  is  it 
but  the  science  of  things  divine?  Hooker. 

She  was  most  dear  to  the  king  in  regard  of  her 
knowledge  in  languages,  in  theology,  and  in  philoso- 
phy. Hayward. 

The  oldest  writers  of  theology  were  of  this  mind. 

Tillotson. 

Theo'machist,  /Ae-om'a-kist.  n.  s.    He 
who  fights  against  the  gods.        Bailey. 
Theo'machy,    J/ze-om'a-ke.    n.  s.  [9-e©- 
and  t*.a.x,*>-]  The  fight  against  the  gods 
by  the  giants.  Bailey. 

Fheo'rbo,  Me-or'bo.  n.  s.  [tiorba,  Italian; 
tuorbe,  Fr.]  A  large  lute  for  playing  a 
thorough  bass,  used  by  the  Italians. 

Bailey. 
He  wanted  nothing  but  a  song, 
And  a  well-tun'd  theorbo  hung 
Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  the  pain 
His  tugg'd  ears  suffer'd,  with  a  strain. 
THEOREM,  the' 6-rem.1?0  n.  s 

reme,  French;  S-tvgyftu..]  A  position  laid 
down  as  an  acknowledged  truth. 

Having  found  this  the  head  theorem  of  all  their 
discourses,  who  plead  for  the  change  of  ecclesiastical 
government  in  England,  we  hold  it  necessary  that 
the  proofs  thereof  be  weighed.  Hooker. 

The  chief  points  of  morality  are  no  less  demon- 
strable than  mathematicks;  nor  is  the  subtilty 
greater  in  moral  theorems  than  in  mathematical. 

More. 
Many  observations  go  to  the  making  up  of  one 
theorem,  which,  like  oaks  fit  for  durable  buildings, 
must  be  of  many  years  growth.  Graunt. 

Here  are  three  theorems,  that  from  thence  we 
may  draw  some  conclusions.  Dryden 

Thecrema'tical,      Me-6-re-mat'e-kal 
Theorema'tick,  JAe-6-re-mat/ik. 
Theore'mick,  ^Ae-6-rem'ik.509 

adj.  [from  theorem.]  Comprised  in  the 
orems;  consisting  in  theorems. 

Theoremick  truth,  or  that  which  lies  in  the  con- 
ceptions we  have  of  things,  is  negative  or  positive. 

Grew. 

Theore'tical,  /Ae-6-ret'e-kal.-")  adj. 

Theore'tick,  fAe-6-ret'ik.  I  [theore- 

Theo'rical,  Me-6r'e-kal.  j       tigue, 

The'orick,  Me-6r'ik.609  J  French; 

from  &e»f  jjTixas;  and  theorigue,  French; 

from  $eu% tec.]    Speculative;  depending 

on  theory  or  speculation;  terminating  in 

theory  or  speculation;  not  practical. 

When  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine  is  still; 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  hi9  sweet  and  honied  sentences: 
So  that  the  act  and  practick  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorique.   Shakspeare. 
The  theorical  part  of  the  inquiry  being  interwoven 
with  the  historical  conjectures,  the  philosophy  of  co- 
lours will  be  promoted  by  indisputable  experiments. 

Boyle. 
For  theoretical  learning  and  sciences,  there  is  no- 
thing yet  complete.  Burnet. 
Theore'tically,         Me-6-r£l'e-ka.i-e. } 
Theo'rically,    Me-or'e-kal-e.  5 
adv.    [from    theoretic/:,    and   theorick.] 
Speculatively;  not  practically. 


The'orick,  ?Ae'6-r!k.610  «.'  s.  [from  the 
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adjective.]    Speculation;  not  practice. 

The  bookish  theorick, 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he;  meer  prattle  without  practice 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Shakspeare. 

The'orist,  fAe'6-rist.  n.  s.  [from  theory.] 

A  speculatist;  one  given  to  speculation. 

The  greatest  theorists  have  given  the  preference 

to  such  a  government  as  that  which  obtains  in  this 

kingdom.  Jlddison. 

THE'ORY,  Me'6-re  »°  n.  s.  [thcorie,  Fr. 
Seugix.]  Speculation;  not  practice; 
scheme;  plan  or  system  yet  subsisting 
only  in  the  mind. 

If  they  had  been  themselves  to  execute  their  own 
theory  in  this  church,  they  would  have  seen,  being 
nearer.  Hooker. 

In  making  gold,  the  means  hitherto  propounded 
to  effect  it  are  in  the  practice  full  of  errour,  and  in 
the  theory  full  of  unsound  imagination.  Bacon. 

Practice  alone  divides  the  world  into  virtuous  and 
vicious;  but  as  to  the  theory  and  speculation  of  vir- 
tue and  vice,  mankind  are  much  the  same.    South- 

True  Christianity  depends  on  fact: 
Religion  is  not  theory,  but  act.  Harte. 

Therapeu'tick,  ?Aer-a-pu'tik.  adj.  [d-epx- 
irtvliith.]  Curative;  teaching  or  en- 
deavouring the  cure  of  diseases. 

Therapeutick  or  curative  physick  restoreth  the 
patient  into  sanity,  and  taketh  away  diseases  actu- 
ally affecting.  Brown* 
The  practice  and  therapeutick  is  distributed  into 
the  conservative,  preservative,  and  curative. 

Harvey 

Medicine  is  justly  distributed  into  prophylactick, 

or  the  art  of  preserving  health ;  and  therapeutick,  or 

the  art  of  restoring  it.  Watts. 

There,  THare.   adv.  \thar,  Goth.   $aep, 

Sax.  daer,  Dutch;  der,  Danish.] 

1.  In  that  place. 
If  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 

I'll  not  be  there.  Shakspeare. 

Exiled  by  thee  from  earth  to  deepest  hell, 
In  brazen  bonds  shall  barb'rous  discord  dwell; 
Gigantick  pride,  pale  terror,  gloomy  care, 
And  mad  ambition  shall  attend  her  there.       Pope- 

2.  It  is  opposed  to  here. 
To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  traverse,  to  see  thee 

here,  to  see  thee  there.  Shakspeare. 

Could  their  relishes  be  as  different  there  as  they 
are  here,  yet  the  manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every 
palate.  Locke. 

Darkness  there,  might  well  seem  twilight  here. 

Milton. 

An  exclamation  directing  something  at 

a  distance. 

Your  fury  hardens  me. 

A  guard  there;  seize  her.  Dryden. 

.  It  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
with  the  appearance  of  a  nominative 
case,  but  serves  only  to  throw  the  no- 
minative behind  the  verb;  as,  a  man 
came,  or  there  came  a  man.  It  adds  how- 
ever some  emphasis,  which,  like  many 
other  idioms  in  every  language,  must 
be  learned  by  custom,  and  can  hardly 
be  explained.  It  cannot  always  be  omit- 
ted without  harshness:  as,  in  old  times 
there  was  a  great  king. 

For  a  reformation  of  errour  there  were  that 
thought  it  a  part  of  christian  charity  to  instruct  them. 

Hooker. 

There  are  delivered  in  holy  scripture  many  ™i%h~ 
ty  arguments  for  this  doctrine.  White. 

There  cannot  in  nature  be  a  strength  so  great,  as 
to  make  the  least  moveable  to  pass  in  an  instant, 
or  all  together,  through  the  least  place.        Digby. 
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There  have  been  that  have  delivered  themselves 
from  their  ills  by  their  good  fortune  or  virtue. 

Suckling 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  described, 

but  a  latitude  is  indulged.  Bishop  Taylor 

Wherever  there  is  sense  or  perception,  there 

some  idea  is  actually  produced.  Locke. 

5.  In  composition  it  means  (hat:  as,  there 

by,  by  that. 
Thereabout,  THare'a-bout.    7         adv. 
The'reabouts,  THare'a-bouts.  5       [there 
and  about:  thereabouts  is  therefore  less 
proper.] 

1.  Near  that  place. 

One  speech  I  lov'd;  'twas  iEneas's  tale  to  Dido; 
and  thereabout  of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of 
Priam's  slaughter.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Nearly;  near  that  number,  quantity,  or 
state. 

Between  the  twelfth  of  king  John  and  thirty- 
sixth  of  king  Edward  the  third,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  or  thereabouts,  there  was  a  con- 
tinual bordering  war.  Davies. 

Find  a  house  to  lodge  a  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, whereof  twenty  or  thereabouts  may  be  atten- 
dants Milton. 

Some  three  months  since,  or  thereabout, 
She  found  me  out.  Suckling 

Water  is  thirteen  times  rarer,  and  its  resistance 
less  than  that  of  quicksilver  thercabotits,  as  I  have 
found  by  experiments  with  pendulums.       Newton. 

3.  Concerning;  that  matter. 

As  they  were  much  perplexed  thereabout,  two 
men  stood  by.  Luke. 

Thereafter,  THare-af'tCtr.  adv.  [there 
and  after.]  According  to  that;  accord- 
ingly. 

When  you  can  draw  the  head  indifferent  well, 
proportion  the  body  thereafter.  Peacham. 

If  food  were  now  before  thee  set, 
Wou'dst  thou  not  eat?  thereafter  as  I  like 
The  giver.  Milton. 

Therea't,  THare-at'.  adv.  [there  and  at.] 

1.  At  that;  on  that  account. 

Every  errour  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature; 
for  which  cause  it  blusheth  thereat,  but  glorieth  in 
the  contrary.  Hooker. 

2.  At  that  place. 

Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  go  in  thereat. 

Matthew. 
Thereby',  THare-bi'.  adv.  [there  and  by.] 
By  that;  by  means  of  that;   in   conse- 
quence of  that. 

Some  parts  of  our  liturgy  consist  in  the  reading 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  proclaiming  of  his  law, 
that  the  people  may  thereby  learn  what  their  duties 
are  towards  him.  Hooker. 

Therewith  at  last  he  fore'd  him  to  untie 
One  of  his  grasping  feet,  him  to  defend  thereby. 

Spenser. 

Being  come  to   the  height,   they  were  thereby 

brought  to  an  absolute  necessity.  Davies. 

Dare  to  be  true;  nothing  can  need  a  lie; 
A  fault  which  needs  it  most  grows  two  thereby. 

Herbert. 

If  the  paper  be  placed  beyond  the  focus,  and  (hen 

the  red  colour  at  the  lens  be  alternately  intercepted 

and  let  pass,  the  violet  on  the  paper  will  not  suffer 

anv  change  thereby.  Newton. 

Therefore,  THer'fore.   adv.  [there  and 

for.] 
1.  For  that;  for  this;  for  this  reason. 
This  is  the  latest  parley  we  will  admit; 
Therefore  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves.  Shak 

Falstaffisdead, 
And  we  must  yern  therefore.  Shakspeare 

The  herd  that  seeks  afcer  sensual  pleasure  is  sof' 
and  unmanly;  and  therefore  I  compose  myself  to 
meet  a  storm.  Lwcw. 


2.  Consequently. 

He  blushes;  therefore  he  is  guilty.  Spectator. 

The  wrestlers  sprinkled  dust  on  their  bodies  to 
give  better  hold:  the  glory  therefore  was  greater  to 
conquer  without  powder.  West. 

3.  In  return  for  this;  in   recompense  for 
this  or  for  that. 

We  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  thee,  what 
shall  we  have  therefore?  Matthew. 

Therefro'm,   THare-frdm'.    adv.   [there 
and  fro?n.]  From  that;  from  this. 

Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  do  all  that  is 
written  in  the  law,  that  ye  turn  not  aside  therefrom, 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  Joshua. 

The  leaves  that  spring  therefrom  grow  white. 

Mortimer. 

Therei'n,  THare-in'.  adv.  [there  and  i?i.] 

In  that;  in  this. 

Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree.      Shaksp. 

The  matter  is  of  that  nature,  that  1  find  myself 

unable  to  serve  you  therein  as  you  desire.     Bacon. 

All  the  earth 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  race,  I  give:  as  lords 
Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live.    Milton. 
After  having  well  examined  them,  we  shall  there- 
in find  many  charms.  Dryden. 
Thereinto',  THare-in-td'.  adv.  [there  and 
into.]   Into  that. 

Let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  there- 
into. Luke. 
Though  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this, 
we  will  now  make  some  entrance  thereinto.  Bacon. 
Thereo'f,  THare-6f'.377  adv.  [there  and 
of]  Of  that;  of  this. 

Considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with  this 
present  age,  full  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  be- 
hold we  yield  to  the  stream  thereof.  Hooker. 

'Tis  vain  to  think  that  lasting  which  must  end; 
And  when  'tis  past,  not  any  part  remains 
Thereof,  but  the  reward  which  virtue  gains. 

Denham. 
I  shall  begin  with  Greece,  where  my  observa- 
tions shall  be  confined  to  Athens,  though  several  in- 
stances might  be  brought  from  other  states  thereof. 

Swift. 
THEREo'N,THare-6n'.  adv.  [there  and  on.] 
On  that. 

You  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I'll  guard  them  from, 
If  thereon  you  rely.  Shakspeare. 

Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  said; 
and  when  he  thought  thereon  he  wept.  Mark. 

Its  foundation  is  laid  thereon.  Woodward. 

Thereo'ut,  THare-oiit'.  adv.  [there  and 
out.]  Out  of  that. 

Thereout  a  strange  beast  with  seven  heads  arose, 
That  towns  and  castles  under  her  breast  did  cour. 

Spenser. 

Thereto',  THare-to'.  }  adv.   [there 

Thereunto',  THare-un-to'.  3       and  to,  or 
unto.]  To  that. 

Is  it  in  regard  then  of  sermons  only,  that,  appre- 
hending the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  yield  thereunto 
our  unfeigned  assent  as  to  a  thing  infallibly  true? 

Hooker. 

This  sort  of  base  people  doth  not  for  the  most 

part  rebel  of  themsehes,  having  no  heart  thereunto 

but  are  by  force  drawn  by  the  grand  rebels  into  their 

action.  Spenser. 

Next  thereunto  did  grow  a  goodly  tree.    Spenser. 

That  whereby  we  reason,  live  and  be 

Within  ourselves,  we  strangers  are  thereto.  Davies. 

A  larger  form  of  speech   were  safer  than  that 

which  punctually  prefixeth  a  constant  day  thereto. 

Brown. 
What  might  his  force  have  done,  being  brought 
thereto, 
When  that  already  gave  so  much  to  do?       Daniel. 
That  it  is  the  appointment  of  God,  might  be  ar- 
gument enough  to  persuade  us  thereunto.  Tillotson- 


Thereu'nder,  THare-un'dilr.  adv.  [there 
and  under.]  Under  that. 

Those  which  come  nearer  unto  reason,  find  para- 
dise under  the  equinoctial  line,  judging  that  there- 
under might  be  found  most  pleasure  and  the  great- 
est fertility.  Raleigli. 

Thereupo'n,  mare-up-6n'.  adv.  [there 
and  u/ion.] 

1.  Upon  that;  in  consequence  of  that. 

Grace  having  not  in  one  thing  shewed  itself,  nor 
for  some  few  days,  but  in  such  sort  so  long  contin- 
ued, our  manifold  sins  striving  to  the  contrary,  what 
can  we  less  thereupon  conclude,  than  that  God  would 
at  least-wise,  by  tract  of  time,  teach  the  world,  that 
the  thing  which  he  blesseth  cannot  but  be  of  him? 

Hooker  ■ 

He  hopes  to  find  you  forward, 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news. 

Shakspeare. 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest; 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter.  Shakspeare. 

Though  grants  of  extraordinary  liberties  made 
by  a  king  to  his  subjects  do  no  more-  diminish  bis 
greatness  than  when  one  torch  lighteth  another,  yet 
many  times  inconveniencies  do  arise  thereupon. 

Davies. 

Children  are  chid  for  having  failed  in  good  man- 
ners, and  have  thereupon  reproofs  and  precepts 
heaped  upon  them.  Locke. 

Solon  finding  the  people  engaged  in  two  violent 
factions  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  in  great  con- 
fusion thereupon,  made  due  provisions  for  settling 
the  balance  of  power.  Stoift. 

2.  Immediately. 

Therewith, THare-wkA'.  adv.  [there  and 
with.] 

1.  With  that. 

Germany  had  stricken  off  that  which  appeared 
corrupt  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
seemed  in  discipline  still  to  retain  therewith  very 
great  conformity.  Hooker. 

All  things  without,  which  round  about  we  see, 
We  seek  to  know,  and  have  therewith  to  do.  Davies. 

Therewith  at  last  he  fore'd  him  to  untie 
One  of  his  grasping  feet,  him  to  defend  thereby. 

Spenser. 

2.  Immediately. 

Therewitha'l,  TRkre-xvith-kW .  adv. 
[there  and  withal.] 

1.  Over  and  above. 

Therewithal  the  execrable  act 
On  their  late  murther'd  king  they  aggravate. 

Daniel 

2.  At  the  same  time. 
Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  give  therewithal 

That  letter.  Shakspeare. 

3.  With  that. 

His  hideous  tail  then  hurled  he  about, 
And  therewithal  enwrapt  the  nimble  thighs 
Of  his  froth-foamy  steed.  Spenser. 

4.  The  compounds  of  there  meaning  that, 
and  of  here  meaning  this,  have  been  for 
some  time  passing  out  of  use,  and  are 
no  longer  found  in  elegant  writings,  or 
in  any  other  than  formulary  pieces. 

Theri'acal,  r/ie-ri'a-kal.sne  adj.  [3-^ixx.x; 

.  from  theriaca,  Latin.]  Medicinal;  phy- 
sical. 

The  virtuous  bezoar  is  taken  from  the  beast  that 
feedetb  upon  the  mountains  where  there  arc  tlieri- 
acal  herbs.  Bacon. 

THERMO'METER,  Mer-mom'e-n'ir."* 
n,  s,  [thcrmometrc,  French;  9epp.as  and 
ftfrpev.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  heat  of  the  air,  or  of  any  matter. 

The  greatest  heat  is  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  is  past  the  meridian,  as  is  evi  •cm 
from  the  thermometer,  or  observations  of  th-.  a- 
ther  glass.  Brovsn. 
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Thermome'trical,  ^er-mo-meVtre-kai. 
488  adj.[i'vom  thermometer.^  Relating  to 
the  measure  of  heat. 

His  heat  raises  the  liquor  in  the  thermometrical 
tubes.  Cheyne. 

The'rmoscope,  ^eVmo-skope.  n.  s. 
\thermoscofie,  French;  B-e^oi  and  cxe- 
7T£6>.^  An  instrument  by  which  the  de- 
grees of  heat  are  discovered;  a  thermo- 
meter. 

By  the  trial  of  the  thermoscope,  fishes  have  more 
heat  than  the  element  which  they  swim  in. 

Arbuthnot. 

These,  theze.*SG  pronoun.  The  plural  of 
this. 

1.  Opposed  to  those,  or  to  some  others. 

Did  we  for  these  barbarians  plant  and  sow? 
On  these,  on  these  our  happy  fields  bestow?     Dryd. 

2.  These  relates  to  the  persons  or  things 
last  mentioned;  and  those  to  the  first. 

More  rain  falls  in  June  and  July  than  in  Decem- 
ber and  January;  but  it  makes  a  much  greater  shew 
upon  the  earth  in  these  months  than  in  these,  because 
it  lies  longer  upon  it.  Woodward. 

The'sis,  ;/j£'sis.  n.  s.  [these,  French;  3-e- 
e-;$.]  A  position;  something  laid  down, 
affirmatively  or  negatively. 

The  truth  of  what  you  here  lay  down, 
By  some  example  should  be  shewn, 
An  honest  but  a  simple  pair 
May  serve  to  make  this  thesis  clear.  Prior. 

The'smothete,  th&z'mo-thele.n.  s.  [thes- 
mothete,  French;  Seo-^OeTix;  Seo-ftos  and 
riitifu.']  A  law-giver. 
The'urgy,  /Ae'ur-je.  n.  s.  {_$ettg ynt.~]  The 
power  of  doing  supernatural  things  by 
lawful  means,  as  by  prayer  to  God. 

Bailey. 
THEW,  thxx.  n.  s.  [%eap,  Saxon.] 

1.  Quality;  manners;  customs;  habit  of 
life;  form  of  behaviour.  Obsolete. 

Home  report  these  happy  news, 
For  well  yee  worthy  been  for  worth  and  gentle 
thewes.  Spenser. 

From  mother's  pap  I  taken  was  unfit, 
And  streight  deliver'd  to  a  fairy  knight, 
To  be  upbrought  in  gentle  thewes  and  martial  might. 

Spenser. 

2.  In  Shaksfieare  it  seems  to  signify  brawn, 
or  bulk,  from  the  Saxon  $eop,  the 
thigh,  or  some  such  meaning. 

Nature  crescent  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.  Hamlet. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  chuse  a  man?  Care  I 
for  the  limbs,  the  thews,  the  stature,  bulk  and  big 
semblance  of  a  man?  give  me  the  spirit,  master 
Shallow.  Shakspeare. 

The'wed,  thud.  adj.  [from  thew.~j  Edu- 
cated; habituated;  accustomed.  Obso- 
lete. 

But  he  was  wise,  and  wary  of  her  will, 
And  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart; 

Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude,  and  thewed  in  ill, 
As  to  despise  so  courteous  seeming  part.     Spenser. 
They,  thL466  pronoun.   In  the   oblique 
case  them,  the  plural  of  he  or  she.  [fcx, 
Saxon.] 
1.  The  men;  the  women;  the  persons. 
They  are  in  a  most  warlike  preparation.  Shaksp. 
The  Spaniards 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness, 
The  tr;al  just  and  noble.  Shakspeare. 

They  eat  on  beds  of  silk  and  gold 
At  ivory  tables,  or  wood  sold 
Dearer  than  it.  Ben  Jonson. 


They  know 
To  joy  the  friend,  and  grapple  with  the  foe.  Prior. 

2.  Those  men;  those  women:  opposed  to 
some  others. 

Only  they 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry  play, 
Will  be  deceiv'd.  Shakspeare. 

'Tis  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  most  who  have  the  least  to  say.  Prim: 

3.  It  is  used  indefinitely;  as  the  French  on 
dit. 

There,  as  they  say,  perpetual  night  is  found 
In  silence  brooding  on  th'  unhappy  ground.  Dryden. 

4.  [The  plural  of  this,  that,  or  it.~\     The 
things. 

Why  do  you  keep  alone? 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making, 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on.  Shakspeare. 

The  flow'rs  she  wore  along  the  day, 
And  ev'ry  nymph  and  shepherd  said, 

That  in  her  hair  they  look'd  more  gay 
Than  growing  in  their  native  bed.  Prior. 

Thi'ble,   th\b'b\.  n.  s.   A  slice;  a  scum- 
mer;  a  spatula.  Ainsnvorth. 

THICK,   Mik.466  adj.  [Sicce,  Sax.  dick, 
Dut.  dyck,  Danish;  thickur,  Islandick.] 

1.  Not  thin. 

2.  Dense;  not  rare;  gross;  crass. 
God  caused  the  wind   to  blow,  to  dry  up  the 

abundant  slime  of  the  earth,  make  the  land  more 
firm,  and  cleanse  the  air  of  thick  vapours  and  un- 
wholesome mists.  Raleigh. 
To  warm  milk  pour  spirit  of  nitre,  the  milk  pre- 
sently after  will  become  thicker  than  it  was. 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  Not  clear;  not  transparent;  muddy;  fe- 
culent. 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee 
To  t/iicfc-ey'd  musing  and  curs'd  melancholy? 

Shakspeare. 

A  fermentation  makes  all  the  wine  in  the  vessel 
thick  or  foul;  but  when  that  is  past,  it  grows  clear 
of  itself.  Temple. 

Encumber'din  the  mud,  their  oars  divide, 
With  heavy  strokes,  the  thick  unwieldy  tide. 

Addison. 

4.  Great  in  circumference;  not  slender. 

My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  his  loins. 

1  Kings. 
Thou  art  waxen  fat;  thou  art  grown  thick,  cover- 
ed with  fatness.  Deuteronomy. 

5.  Deep;  noting  the  third  dimension:  as, 
a  plank  four  feet  long,  two  feet  broad, 
and  five  inches  thick. 

6.  Noting  comparative  bulk:  as,  the  door 
was  three  inches  thick. 

7.  Frequent;  in  quick  succession;  with 
little  intermission. 

They  charged  the  defendants  with  their  small 
shot  and  Turky  arrows  as  thick  as  hail.       Knolles. 

Favours  came  thick  upon  him,  liker  main  show- 
ers than  sprinkling  drops ;  he  was  knighted,  made 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and  an  annu- 
al pension  given  him.  Wolton. 

This  being  once  a  week,  came  too  thick  and  too 
often  about.  Spelman. 

His  pills  as  thick  as  handgranados  flew, 
And  where  they  fell  as  certainly  they  slew. 

Roscommon. 

Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Libyan  main, 
Nor  thicker  harvests  on  rich  Hermus  rise, 
Than  stand  these  troops.  Dryden . 

8.  Close;  not  divided  by  much  space; 
crowded. 

It  brought  them  to  a  hollow  cave, 
Amid  the  thickest  woods.  Spenser. 

The  people  were  gathered  thick  together.  Luke. 


He  fought  secure  of  fortune  as  of  fame: 
Still  by  new  maps  the  island  might  be  shewn: 

Conquests  he  strew'd  where'er  he  came, 
Thick  as  the  galaxy  with  stars  is  sown.       Dryden. 
Objects  of  pain  or  pleasure  do  not  lie  thick  enough 
together  in  life,  to  keep  the  soul  in  constant  action. 

Addison. 
).  Not  easily   pervious;   set  with   things 
close  to  each  other. 

He  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sight, 
Though  thick  of  bars  that  gave  a  scanty  light. 

Dryden. 
The  speedy  horse 
Watch  each  entrance  of  the  winding  wood: 
Black  was  the  forest,  thick  with  beech  it  stood. 

Dryden. 
Next  the  proud  palace  of  Salerno  stood 
A  mount  of  rough  ascent,  and  thick  with  wood. 

Dryden. 
Bring  it  near  some  t/wefc-headedtree.  Mortimer. 

10.  Coarse;  not  thin. 

It  tasted  a  little  of  the  wax,  which  in  a  pomegra- 
nate, or  some  such  (Aicfc-coated  fruit,  it  would  not. 

Bacon. 

TAtcfc-leaved  weeds  amongst  the  grass  will  need 
more  drying  than  ordinary  grass.  Mortimer; 

11.  Without  proper  intervals  of  articula- 
tion. 

Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish, 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant, 
To  seem  like  him.  Shakspeare. 

Thick,  th\k.*00  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  The  thickest  part,  or  time  when  any 
thing  is  thickest. 

Achimetes  having  with  a  mine  suddenly  blown 
up  a  great  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Spanish  station,  in 
the  thick  of  the  dust  and  smoak  presently  entered 
his  men.  Knolles, 

2.  A  thicket;  a  place  full  of  bushes. 

Mists  and  rotten  fogs 
Hang  in  the  gloomy  thicks,  and  make  unstedfast 
bogs.  Drayton. 

3.  Thick  and  thin.  Whatever  is  in  the 
way. 

Through  perils  both  of  wind  and  limb, 
Through  thick  and  thin  she  followed  him.    Hudib. 

When  first  the  down  appears  upon  his  chin, 
For  a  small  sum  to  swear  through  thick  and  thin. 

Dryden. 

Thick,  thik.  adv.  [It  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  the  adverb  from  the  ad- 
jective.] 

1.  Frequently;  fast. 

'Tis  some  disaster, 
Or  else  he  would  not  send  so  thick.  Denham. 

I  hear  the  trampling  of  thick  beating  feet; 
This  way  they  move.  Dryden. 

2.  Closely. 

The  neighb'ring  plain  with  arms  is  cover'd  o'er.; 
The  vale  an  iron  harvest  seems  to  yield, 
Of  thick  sprung  lances  in  a  waving  field.     Dryden. 

A  little  plat  of  ground  thick  sown,  is  better  than 
a  great  field  which  lies  fallow.  Norris. 

3.  To  a  great  depth. 

If  you  apply  it  thick  spread,  it  will  eat  to  the 
bone.  Wiseman. 

Cato  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  they're  cover'd  thick  with  art. 

Addison. 

4.  Thick  and  three/old.  In  quick  succes- 
sion; in  great  numbers 

They  came  thick  and  threefold  for  a  time,  till  one 
experienced  stager  discovered  the  plot.  VEstrange. 
To    Thi'cken,    Mik'k'n.103    v.  a.   [from 
thick  J] 

1.  To  make  thick. 

2.  To  make  close;  to  fill  up  interstices. 

Waters  evaporated  and  mounted  up  into  the  air, 
thicken  and  cool  it.  Woodward. 

3.  To  condense;  to  make  to  concrete. 
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The  white  of  an  egg  gradually  dissolves  by  beat 
exceeding  a  little  the  heat  of  a  human  body;  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  will  thicken  it  into  a  white, 
dark-coloured,  dry,  viscous  mass.  Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  To  strengiucn;  to  confirm. 

'Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream; 
And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs, 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly.  Shakspeare- 

5.  To  make  frequent. 

6.  To   make  close   or  numerous:  as,  to 
thicken  tlie  ranks. 

To  Thi'cken,  Mik'k'n.  v.  n. 

1.  To  grow  thick. 

2.  To  grow  dense  or  muddy. 

Thy  lustre  thickens 
When  he  shines  by.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  concrete;  to  be  consolidated. 

Hater  stopt  gives  birth 
To  grass  and  plants,  and  thickens  into  earth.  Prior. 

4.  To  grow  close  or  numerous. 

The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court, 
Th'  impatient  crowd  devouring  the  report.  Dryden. 

He  saw  the  crowd  thickening,  and  desired  to 
know  how  many  there  were.  Tatler. 

5.  To  g  row  quick. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward  when  the  show'ry  scuds  arise, 
Or  patt'ring  hail  comes  pouring  on  the  main, 
When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden'd  rain.    Jlddison. 
Thi'cket,  Mik'et."  n.  s.  [fciccetu.  Sax.] 
A  close  knot  or  tuft  of  trees;   a  close 
wood  or  copse. 

I  drew  you  hither, 
Into  the  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park.      Shakspeare. 

Within  a  thicket  1  repos'd;  and  found 
Let  fall  from  heav'n  a  sleep  interminate.  Chapman. 

Chus,  or  any  of  his,  could  not  in  haste  creep 
through  those  desart  regions,  which  the  length  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  flood  had 
fortified  with  thickets,  and  permitted  every  bush 
and  briar,  reed  and  tree,  to  join  themselves  into  one 
main  body  and  forest.  Raleigh. 

How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill,  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celesiial  voices,  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive,  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator!  Milton. 

My  brothers  stept  to  the  next  thicket  side 
To  bring  me  berries.  Milton. 

Now  Leda's  twins 
Their  trembling  lances  brandish'd  at  the  foe; 
Nor  had  they  miss'd,  but  he  to  thickets  fled 
Couceal'd  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to  the 
steed.  Dryden. 

I've  known  young  Juba  rise  before  the  sun, 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tyger  slept, 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts.      Jlddison. 
Thi'ckly,  thlWic.  adv.  [from  thick .] 

1.  Deeply;  to  a  great  quantity. 

Mending  cracked  receivers,  having  thickly  over- 
laid them  with  diachylon,  we  could  not  perceive 
leaks.  Boyle. 

2.  Closely;  in  quick  succession. 
Thi'ckness,  Mik'nes.  n.  s.  [from  thick.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  thick;  density. 

2.  Quantity  of  matter   interposed;   space 
taken  up  by  matter  interposed. 

In  the  darkened  room,  against  the  hole  at  which 
the  light  entered,  I  could  easily  see  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  my  hand  the  motions  of  a  body 
placed  beyond  it.  Boyle. 

3.  Quantity  laid  on  quantity  to  some  con- 
siderable depth. 

Poll  a  tree,  and  cover  it  some  thickness  with  clay, 
on  the  top,  and  sec  what  it  will  put  forth.      Bacon. 

4.  Consistence;   grossness;   not  rareness; 
spissitude. 

Nitre  mingled  with  water  to  the  thickness  of  ho- 
ney, and  anointed  on  the  bud  after  the  vine  is  cut, 
it  will  sprout  forth.  Bacon. 
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Diseases  imagined  to  come  from  the  thickness  of 
blood,  come  often  from  the  contrary  cause.  Jlrbuth. 

5.  Imperviousness;  closeness. 
The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  thickness  of  the 

shades  drew  into  them  all  the  birds  of  the  country. 

Addison. 

6.  Want  of  sharpness;  want  of  quickness. 
A  person  found  in  himself,  being  at  some  times 

subject  to  a  thickness  of  hearing,  the  like  effect. 

Holder 
What  you  write  is  printed  in  large  letters,  other- 
wise, between  the  weakness  of  my  eyes  and  thick- 
ness of  hearing,  I  should  lose  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Swift 

Thi'ok-sculled,  Mik'skul'd.   adj.  Dull; 
stupid. 
They're  pleas'd  to  hear  their  thick-scuWd  judges 

cry>  ~   , 

Well  mov'd!  oh  finely  said'  Dryden. 

This  downright  fighting  fool,    this  thick-scuWd 
hero, 
This  blunt  unthinking  instrument  of  death, 
With  plain  dull  virtue  has  outgone  my  wit.     Dryd. 

Thi'ckset,  Mik'set.  adj.  [thick  and  set.] 
Close  planted. 

His  eye-balls  glare  with  fire,  suffus'd  with  blood, 
His  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood; 
His  bristled  back  a  trench  impal'd  appears, 
And  stands  erected  like  a  field  of  spears.  Dryden. 
The  world  is  so  thickset  with  the  numerous  pro- 
ductions of  the  creatures,  that  besides  the  apparent 
beauty  of  things  viewed  by  all,  there  are  those  se- 
cret graces  in  every  part  of  nature,  which  some  few 
alone  have  the  skill  to  discern.  Grw- 

Thi'ckskin,  Mik'skin.  n.  s.  \_thick  and 
skin.]  A  coarse  gross  man;  a  numskull. 

The  shallow'st  thickskin  of  that  barren  sort, 
Who  Pyramus  presented  in  their  sport, 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake.  Shaksp. 

THIEF,  Meef.2"  toe  n.  s.  [thiubs,  Goth, 
beip,  Saxon;  dief  Dutch.  It  was  an- 
ciently written  thieof  and  so  appears  to 
have  been  of  two  syllables:  thie  was 
wont  to  be  taken  for  thrift;  so  that  thie 
of  is  he  that  takes  of  or  from  a  man 
his  thie,  that  is,  his  thrift  or  means 
whereby  he  thrives.] 

1.  One  who  takes  what  belongs  to  another: 
the  thief  steals  by  secrecy,  and  the  rob- 
ber by  violence;  but  these  senses  are 
confounded. 

Take  heed,  have  open  eye;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 
night.  Shakspeare. 

This  he  said  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the 
bag.  John. 

Can  you  think  I  owe  a  thief  my  life, 
Because  he  took  it  not  by  lawless  force? 
And  I  oblig'd  by  that  t'  assist  his  rapines, 
And  to  maintain  his  murders.  Dryden. 

2.  An  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a  can- 
dle. 

Their  burning  lamps  the  storm  ensuing  show, 
Th'  oil  sparkles,  thieves  about  the  snuff  do  grow. 

May. 

Thief-catoheh,  Meef'katsh-ur. ")        n.  s. 

Thief-leader,  Meef'Ieed  ur.      I   \thief, 

Thief-taker,  Meef'ta-kur.        J         and 

catch,  lead,  take.~\   One  whose  business 

is  to  detect  thieves,  and  bring  them  to 

justice. 

A  wolf  passed  by  as  the  thief-leaders  were  drag- 
ging a  fox  to  execution.  VEstrange. 

My  ev'nings  all  1  would  with  sharpers  spend, 
And  make  the  thief-catcher  my  bosom  friend. 

Bramston. 
To  Thieve,  r/;eev.276  v.  n.  [from  thief.] 
To  steal;  to  practise  theft, 
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Thi'every,  ^Aeev'ur-e.  n.  s.  [from  thieve.'] 

1.  The  practice  of  stealing;  theft. 

Ne  how  to  'scape  great  punishment  and  shame, 
For  their  false  treason  and  vile  thievery.     Spenser- 
Do,  villainy,  do,  since  you  profess  to  do  't, 
Like  workmen;  I'll  example  you  with  thievery. 

Shakspeare. 
He  makes  it  a  help  unto  thievery;  for  thieves 
having  a  design  upon  a  house,  make  a  fire  at  the 
four  corners  thereof,  and  cast  therein  the  fragments 
of  loadstone,  which  raiseth  fume.  Brown. 

Amongst  the  Spartans,  thievery  was  a  practice 
morally  good  and  honest.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen. 

Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up  he  knows  not  how. 

Shakspeare. 

Thi'evish,  */ieev'lsh.  adj.  [from  thi.f] 

1.  Given  to  stealing;  practising  theft. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food? 
Or  with  a  base  and  boist'rous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road?  Shakspeare. 

O  thievish  night, 
Why  should--t  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  close  up  the  siai  s. 
That  nature  hung  in  heav'n,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller?  Milton. 

The  thievish  god  suspected  him,  and  took 
The  hind  aside,  and  thus  in  whispers  spoke: 
Discover  not  the  theft.  Jlddison. 

2.  Secret;  sly;  acting  by  stealth. 

Four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  now  they  pass. 

Shakspeare . 
Thi'evishly,     Meev'ish-le.    adv.    [horn 
thievish.]  Like  a  thief. 

They  lay  not  to  live  by  their  worke, 
But  thievishly  loiter  and  lurke.  Tusser. 

Thi'evish ness,  Meev'ish-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
thievish.]  Disposition  to  steal;  habit  of 
stealing. 

Thigh,  thi.*66  n.  s.  [fceop,  Saxon;  thieo, 
Islandick;  die,  Dutch] 

The  thigh  includes  all  between  the  buttocks  and 
the  knee.  The  thigh  bone  is  the  longest  of  all  the 
bones  in  the  body:  its  fibres  are  close  and  bard:  it 
has  a  cavity  in  its  middle:  it  is  a  little  convex  and 
round  on  its  Preside,  but  a  little  hollow,  with  a  long 
and  small  ridge  on  its  backside.  Quincy. 

He  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh,  and  it  was 
out  of  joint.  Genesis- 

The  flesh  dissolv'd,  and  left  the  thigh  bone  i>are. 

Wisemar. 

Thilk,  Milk,  pronoun,  [ftilc,  Sax.]  That 
same.  Obsolete. 

I  love  thilk  lass:  alas,  why  do  I  love? 
She  deigns  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reprove, 
And  of  my  rural  musick  holdeth  scorn.       Spenser. 

THILL,  Mil.488  n.  s.  [bnle,  Sax.  a  piece 
of  timber  cut.]  The  shafts  of  a  wagon; 
the  arms  of  wood  between  which  the 
last  horse  is  placed. 

More  easily  a  waggon  may  be  drawn  in  rough 
ways,  if  the  fore  wheels  were  as  high  as  the  hinder 
wheels,  and  if  the  thills  were  fixed  under  the  axis. 

Mm-timer. 

Thill-horse,  Mil'hdrse.  ?  n.  s.  [thill  and 
Thi'ller,  f/ill'lur.  b      kor*e' J  The 

last  horse;  the  horse  that  goes  between 

the  shafts. 

Whose  bridle  and  saddle,  whitlether  and  nail, 
With  collars  and  harneiss  for  thiller  and  all. 

Tusser. 

What  a  beard  hast  thou  got!  thou  hast  got  more 
hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin  my  tliill  horse  has  on 
his  tail.    "  Shakspeare. 

Thi'mble,   thlm'bl.*03  *66    n.  s.     [This  is 
'     supposed  by  Minsheiv  to  be  corrupted 
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from  thumb  bell.']  A  metal  cover  by 
which  women  secure  their  fingers  from 
the  needle  when  they  sew. 

Your  ladies  and  pale  visag'd  maids, 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gantlets  change, 
Their  needles  to  lances.  Shakspeare. 

Examine  Venus  and  the  Moor, 
Who  stole  a  thimble  or  a  spoon.  Hudibras. 

Veins  that  run  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon, 
have  valves  sticking  to  their  sides  like  so  many 
thimbles;  which,  when  the  blood  presses  back,  stop 
its  passage,  but  are  compressed  by  the  forward  mo- 
tion of  the  blood.  Cheyne. 

Thime,  time.  n.  s.  \jhymus,  Latin;  thym> 

French.]    A  fragrant  herb  from  which 

the  bees  are  supposed  to  draw  honey. 

This  should  be  written  thyme. 

Fair  marigolds,  and  bees  alluring  thime.  Spenser. 

THIN,  ^Mn.466  adj.  [%inn,  Sax.  thunner, 
Islandick;  dun?i,  Dutch.") 

1.  Not  thick. 

Beat  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires. 

Exodus. 

2.  Rare;  not  dense. 

The  hope  of  the  ungodly  is  like  thin  froth,  that 
is  blown  away  with  the  wind.  Wisdom. 

In  the  day  when  the  air  is  more  thin,  the  sound 
pierceth  better;  but  when  the  air  is  more  thick,  as 
in  the  night,  the  sound  spendeth  and  spreadeth 
abroad  less.  Bacon. 

Understand  the  same 
Of  fish  within  their  wat'ry  residence; 
Not  hither  summon'd,  since  they  cannot  change 
Their  element,  to  draw  the  thinner  air.        Milton. 

The  waters  of  Boristhenes  are  so  thin  and  light, 
that  they  swim  upon  the  top  of  the  stream  of  the 
river  Hypanis.  More. 

To  warm  new  milk  pour  any  alkali,  the  liquor 
will  remain  at  rest,  though  it  appear  somewhat  thin- 
ner. Jirbuthnot. 

3.  Not  close;  separate  by  large  spaces. 

He  pleas'd  the  thin  and  bashful  audience 
Of  our  well  meaning,  frugal  ancestors.  Roscommon- 

Thou  art  weak,  and  full  of  art  is  he; 
Else  how  could  he  that  host  seduce  to  sin, 
Whose  fall  has  left  the  heav'nly  nation  thin? 

Dryden. 
Northward,  beyond  the  mountains  we  will  go, 
Where  rocks  lie  cover'd  with  eternal  snow, 
Thin  herbage  in  the  plains,  and  fruitless  fields; 
The  sand  no  gold,  the  mine  no  silver  yields.  Dryd- 
Thin  on  the  tow'rs  they  stand;  and  ev'n  those 
few, 
A  feeble,  fainting,  and  dejected  crew.         Dryden. 

Already  Cassar 
Has  ravag'd  more  than  half  the  globe;  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword. 

Addison. 

Sick  with  the  love  of  fame,  what  throngs  pour  in, 

Unpeople  court,  and  leave  the  senate  thin!  Young. 

4.  Not  closely  compacted  or  accumulated. 

Seven  thin  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind  sprung 
up.  Genesis. 

5.  Exile;  small. 

I  hear  the  groans  of  ghosts; 
Thin,  hollow  sounds,  and  lamentable  screams. 

Dryden. 

6.  Not  coarse;  not  gross  in  substance:  as, 
a  thin  veil. 

7.  Not  abounding. 

Ferrara  is  very  large,  but  extremely  thin  of  peo- 
ple. Addison. 

8.  Not  fat;  not  bulky;  lean;  slim;  slender. 

A  slim  thin  gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  wrig- 
gle his  body  into  a  hen-roost;  and  when  he  had 
stuffed  his  guts  well,  the  hole  was  too  little  to  get 
out  again.  V Estrange. 

Thin,  thin,  adv.   Not  thickly. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people,  by  reason  of  the 


sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the  natives  being  exhausted 
in  such  vast  territories  as  they  possess.  Bacon. 

Remove  the  swelling  epithets,  thick  laid 
As  varnish  on  a  harlot's  cheek;  the  rest 
Thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight.    Milton. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 
That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind, 
To  scorn  delights,  and  love  laborious  days; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  fury  with  th'  abhorred  sheers, 
And  slits  the  £/«n-spun  life.  Milton. 

T/iin-leaved  arbute  hazle-graffs  receives, 
And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Dryden. 

A  country  gentlewoman,  if  it  be  like  to  rain,  goes 

not  abroad  thin  clad.  Locke. 

To  Thin,  thin.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  make  thin  or  rare;  to  make   less 

thick. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  is  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
line: oil  of  vitriol  thickens,  aud  oil  of  tartar  thins 
it  a  little.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  less  close  or  numerous. 
The  bill  against  root  and  branch  never  passed, 

till  both  houses  were  sufficiently  thinned  and  over- 
awed. King  Charles. 

T'  unload  the  branches,  or  the  leaves  to  thin, 
That  suck  the  vital  moisture  of  the  vine.    Dryden. 

'Tis  Caesar's  sword  has   made  Rome's  senate 
little, 
And  thinn'd  its  ranks.  Addison. 

3.  To  attenuate. 
The  vapours,  by  the  solar  heat 

Thinn'd  and  exhaPd,  rise  to  their  airy  seat. 

Blackmore. 
Thine,  THine.486  pronoun,  \jhein,  Goth, 
fcm,  Saxon;  dijn,  Dutch.]  Belonging 
or  relating  to  thee:  the  pronoun  pos- 
sessive of  thou.  It  is  used  for  thy  when 
the  substantive  is  divided  from  it:  as, 
this  is  thy  house;  thine  is  this  house; 
this  house  is  thine. 

Thou  hast  her,  France;  let  her  be  thine,  for  we 

Wave  no  such  daughter.  Shakspeare. 

THING,  J/ung.466  n.  s.  Qfcmg,  Sax.  ding, 

Dutch.] 
1.  Whatever  is;  not  a  person.    A  general 
word. 
Do  not  you  chide ;  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 
You  have  a  thing  for  me ! 


It  is  a  common  thing — 

Ha! 

To  have  a  foolish  wife. 


Shakspeare. 

The  great  master  he  found  busy  in  packing  up  his 
things  against  his  departure.  Knolles. 

The  remnant  of  the  meat-offering  is  a  thing  most 
holy.  Leviticus. 

Says  the  master,  You  devour  the  same  things  that 
they  would  have  eaten,  mice  and  all.     VEstrange 

When  a  thing  is  capable  of  good  proof  in  any 
kind,  men  ought  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  best  evidence 
for  it  which  that  kind  of  things  will  bear,  and  be- 
yond which  better  would  not  be  expected,  supposing 
it  were  true.  Wilkins. 

I  should  blush  to  own  so  rude  a  thing, 
As  'tis  to  shun  the  brother  of  my  king.       Dryden. 

Wicked  men,  who  understand  any  thing  of  wis- 
dom, may  see  the  imprudence  of  worldly  and  irre- 
ligious courses.  Tiltotson. 

Princes,  when  they  come  to  know  the  true  state 
of  things,  are  not  unwilling  to  prevent  their  own 
ruin.  Davenant. 

2.  It  is  used  in  contempt. 
I  have  a  thing  in  prose,  begun  about  twenty-eight 

years  ago,  and  almost  finished:  it  will  make  a  four 
shilling  volume.  Swift. 

3.  It  is  used  of  persons  in  contempt,  or 
sometimes  with  pity. 

See,  sons,  what  things  you  are!  how  quickly  na- 
ture 


Falls  to  revolt,  when  gold  becomes  her  object'. 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thought,  their  brain* 
with  care.  Shakspeare. 

A  thing  by  neither  man  or  woman  priz'd, 
And  scarcely  known  enough  to  be  despis'd.     Dryd. 
Never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious 
man.  Congreve. 

The  poor  thing  sighed,  and,  with  a  blessing  ex- 
pressed with  the  utmost  vehemence,  turned  from 
me.  Addison. 

I'll  be  this  abject  thing  no  more, 
Love,  give  me  back  my  heart  again.        Granville. 
4.  It  is  used  by  Shakspeare  once  in  a  sense 
of  honour. 

I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath:  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing!  more  dances  my  wrapt  heart. 

Shakspeare. 

To  THINK,  Mlngk.  v.  n.  pret.  thought, 
[thankgan,  Gothick;  fcencean,  Saxon; 
dencken,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  have  ideas;  to  compare  terms  or 
things;  to  reason;  to  cogitate;  to  per- 
form any  mental  operation,  whether  of 
apprehension,  judgment,  or  illation. 

Thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  English  tongue, 
signifies  that  sort  of  operation  of  the  mind  about  its 
ideas,  wherein  the  mind  is  active;  where  it,  with 
some  degree  of  voluntary  attention,  considers  any 
thing.  Locke- 

What  am  I?  or  from  whence?  for  that  I  am 
I  know,  because  I  think;  but  whence  I  came, 
Or  how  this  frame  of  mine  began  to  be, 
What  other  being  can  disclose  to  me?         Dryden. 

Those  who  perceive  dully,  or  retain  ideas  in  their 
minds  ill,  will  have  little  matter  to  think  on.  Locke. 

It  is  an  opinion,  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  and 
that  it  has  the  actual  perception  of  ideas  in  itself 
constantly,  and  that  actual  thinking  is  as  insepara- 
ble from  the  soul,  as  actual  extension  is  from  the 
body.  Locke. 

These  are  not  matters  to  be  slightly  and  superfi- 
cially thought  upon.  Tillotson. 

His  experience  of  a  good  prince  must  give  great 
satisfaction  to  every  thinking  man.  Add     n. 

2.  To  judge;  to  conclude;  to  determir.' 

Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best,  or  ]  to 
their  father's  tribe  shall  they  marry.        Numbers. 

I  fear  we  shall  not  find 
This  long  desired  king  such  as  was  thought-  Daniel. 

Can  it  be  thought  that  I  have  kept  the  gospel 
terms  of  salvation,  without  ever  so  much  as  intend- 
ing, in  any  serious  and  deliberate  manner,  either  to 
know  them,  or  keep  them.  Law. 

3.  To  intend. 
Thou  thoughfst  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks  I 

give, 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live. 

Shakspeare, 

4.  To  imagine;  to  fancy. 
Something  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of, 

which 
Imports  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger, 
That  his  return  was  most  requir'd.         Shakspeare. 

Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 
His  nighted  life.  Shakspeare. 

We  may  not  be  startled  at  the  breaking  of  the  ex- 
terior earth;  for  the  face  of  nature  hath  provoked 
me«  to  think  of  and  observe  such  a  thing.  Burnet. 

Those  who  iove  to  live  in  gardens,  have  never 
thought  of  contriving  a  winter  garden.      Spectator- 

5.  To  muse;  to  meditate. 

You  pine,  you  languish,  love  to  be  alone, 

•  Think  much,  speak  little,  and  in  speaking  sigh. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  recollect;  to  observe. 
We  are  come  to  have  the  warrant. 

— Well  thought  upon;  1  have  it  here  about  me. 

Shakspeare- 
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Think  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good,  according  to 
all  that  I  have  done.  Nehemiah. 

7.  To  judge;  to  be  of  opinion. 

If  your  general  acquaintance  be  among  ladies, 
provided  they  have  no  ill  reputation,  you  think  you 
are  safe.  Swift. 

8.  To  consider;  to  doubt;  to  deliberate. 

Any  one  may  think  with  himself,  how  then  can 
any  thing  live  in  Mercury  and  Saturn?        Bentley. 

9.  To  Think  on.     To  contrive;  to  tight 
upon  by  meditation. 

Still  the  work  was  not  complete, 
When  Venus  thought  on  a  deceit.  Swift. 

10.  To  Think  of.     To  estimate. 

The  opinions  of  others  whom  we  know  and  think 
well  of  are  no  .ground  of  assent.  Locke. 

To  Think,  /Aingk.50  *66  v.  a. 

1.  To  imagine;  to  image  in  the  mind;  to 
conceive. 

Charity  thinkelh  no  evil.  1  Corinthians. 

Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear. 

Young. 

2.  To  believe;  to  esteem. 

Nor  think  superfluous  others  aid.  Milton. 

3.  To  Think  much.     To  grudge. 
He  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies. 

Milton. 

If  we  consider  our  infinite  obligations  to  God,  we 

have  no  reason  to  think  much  to  sacrifice  to  him  our 

dearest  interests  in  this  world.  Tiltotson. 

4.  To  Think  scorn.    To  disdain. 

He  thought  scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone. 

Esther. 
Me  Thinketh.  It  seems  to  me.  } 
_  Me  Thought.  It  appeared  to  me.  \ 
These  are  anomalous  phrases  of  long 
continuance  and  great  authority,  but 
not  easily  reconciled  to  grammar.  In 
me  thinketh,  the  verb  being  of  the  third 
person,  seems  to  be  referred  not  to  the 
thing,  and  is  therefore  either  active,  as 
signifying  to  cause  to  think;  or  has  the 
sense  of  seems,  vie  thinks  it  seems  to  me. 
Me  thought  I  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay. 

Sidney. 

Me  thinketh  the  running  of  the  foremost  is  like 

that  of  Ahimaaz  2  Samuel. 

Thi'nker,  ^Aingk'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  think.] 

One  who  thinks  in  a  certain  manner. 

No  body  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing  cf  rules, 
or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory;  practice  must 
settle  the  habit:  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a 
good  musician  by  a  lecture  on  the  art  of  musick,  as 
a  coherent  thinker,  or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of 
rules.  Locke. 

If  a  man  had  an  ill-favoured  nose,  deep  thinkers 
would  impute  the  cause  to  the  prejudice  of  his  edu- 
cation. Swift. 
Thi'nking,    fAingk'ing.410    n.    s.    [from 
think."]     Imagination;  cogitation;  judg- 
ment. 

He  put  it  by  once;  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  would 
fain  have  had  it.  Shakspeare. 

If  we  did  think 
His  contemplations  were  above  the  earth, 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  objects,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings;  but  I  am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  nor  worth 
His  serious  considering.  Shakspeare. 

I  heard  a  bird  so  sing, 
Whose  musick,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  king. 

Shakspeare. 
I  was  a  man  to  my  thinking,  very  likely  to  get  a 
rich  widow.  .iddison. 

Thi'nly,  /Ain'le.  adv.  [from  thin.] 

1.  Not  thickly. 

2.  Not  closely;  not  numerously. 

It  is  commonly  opinioned.  that  the  earth  was 
thinly  inhabited  before  the  flood.  Brown. 
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Our  walls  are  thinly  manned;  onrbest  men  slain: 
The  rest,  an  heartless  number,  spent  with  watching. 

Dry  den. 
Thi'nness,  Mln'nes.  n.  s.  [from  thin.] 

1.  The  contrary  to  thickness;  exility;  te- 
nuity. 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles,  arm-boles  and  sides, 
because  of  the  thinness  of  the  skin.  Bacon. 

No  breach,  but  an  expansion, 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat.  Donne 

Transparent  substances,  as  glass,  water,  air,  &c. 
when  made  very  thin  by  being  blown  into  bubbles, 
or  otherwise  formed  into  plates,  do  exhibit  various 
colours,  according  to  their  various  thinness,  although 
at  a  greater  thickness  they  appear  very  clear  and 
colourless.  Newton. 

Such  depend  upon  a  strong  projectile  motion  of 
the  blood,  and  too  great  thinness  and  delicacy  of 
the  vessels.  Arhulhnot. 

2.  Paucity;  scarcity. 
The  buzzard 

Invites  the  feather'd  Nimrods  of  his  race 
To  hide  the  thinness  of  their  flock  from  sight 
And  all  together  make  a  seeming  goodly  flight. 

Dryden. 

In  country  villages  pope  Leo  the  seventh  indulged 

a  practice,  through  the  thinness  of  the  inhabitants, 

which  opened  a  way  for  pluralities.  Jlyliffe. 

3.  Rareness;  not  spissitude. 

Those  pleasures  that  spring  from  honour  the  mind 
can  nauseate,  and  quickly  feel  the  thinness  of  a  po- 
pular breath.  South. 
Third,  Murd.108  adj.  [fcnibba,  Saxon.] 
The  first  after   the  second;  the  ordinal 
of  three. 

This  is  the  third  time:  1  hope  good  luck  lies  in 
odd  numbers.  Shakspeare. 

Such  clamours  are  like  the  feigned  quarrels  of 
combined  cheats,  to  delude  some  third  person. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Third,  rAurd.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  The  third  part. 

To  thee  and  thine  hereditary  ever, 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom. 

Shakspeare. 

Men  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again.    Shaks. 

The  protestant  subjects  of  the  abbey  make  up  a 
third  of  its  people.  Mdison. 

No  sentence  can  stand  that  is  not  confirmed  by 
two  thirds  of  the  council.  Mdison. 

2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second. 
Divide  the  natural  day  into  twenty-four  equal 

parts,  an  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  a  minute  into  six- 
ty seconds,  a  second  into  sixty  thirds.  Holder. 

Thi'rdbokough,  fAiird'bur-ro.  n.  s.  [jhird 

and  borough.]   An  under  constable. 

Thi'mdly,  Murd'le.  adv.  [from  third.]  In 
the  third  place. 

First,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plants;  se- 
condly, they  are  more  solid;  thirdly,  they  are  whol- 
ly snbterrany.  Bacon. 
To  Thirl,  th&rl.  v.  a.  [fciphan,  Sav.on.j 
To  pierce;  to  perforate.  It  is  now  pro- 
nounced and  written  thrill.    Ainsivorth. 

TH  !  RST,  /Aurst.*°8  n.  s.  [fcyjirc,  Saxon; 

dorst,  Dutch.] 
1.  The  pain  suffered  for  want  of  drink; 
want  of  drink. 

But  fearless  they  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  thirst;  alas!  they  thirst  for  blood. 

Denham.  , 
Thus  accurs'd, 
In  midst  of  water  I  complain  of  thirst.         Dryden. 
Thirst  and  hunger  denote  the  state  of  spittle  and 
liquor  of  the  stomach.     Thirst  is  the  sign  of  an  ac- 
rimony commonly  alkalescent  or  muriatitk 

Jlrbulhnot. 
For  forty  years 
I've  liv'd  an  anchorite  in  pray'rs  and  tears: 
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Von  spring,  which  bubbles  from  the  mountain's  side, 
Has  all  the  luxury  of  thirst  supply'd.  Harte. 

2.  Eagerness;  vehement  desire:  with  of, 
for,  or  after. 

Not  hope  of  praise,  nor  thirst  of  worldly  good, 
Entic'd  us  to  follow  this  emprize.  Fairfax 

Thou  hast  allay'd  the  third  I  had  of  knowledge. 

Milton. 
Say,  is  't  thy  bounty,  or  thy  thirst  of  praise? 

Granville 
This  is  an  active  and  ardent  thirst  after  happi- 
ness, or  after  a  full  beautifying  object.        Cheyne- 

3.  Drought. 

The  rapid  current,  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn, 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain.  Milton. 

To  Thirst,  ^Aurst.  v.  n.  [fcyppean,  Sax. 
dersten,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  feel  want  of  drink;  to  be  thirsty  or 
athirst:  with  for. 

They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst.  Isaiah. 

The  people  thirsted  there  for  water.        Exodus. 
They  as  they  thirsted  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

Milton. 

2.  To  have  a  vehement  desire  for  any 
thing;  with  for  or  after. 

My  soul  thirstethfor  the  living  God.         Psalms. 
Till  a  man  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteous- 
ness, till  he  feels  an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  it, 
his  will  will  not  be  determined  to  any  action  in  pur- 
suit of  this  confessed,  greater  good.  Locke. 

But  furious  thirsting  thus  ybr  gore, 
The  sons  of  men  shall  ne'er  approach  thy  shore. 

Pope. 
To  Thirst,  Murst.  v.  a.  To  want  to  drink. 
This  structure  is  not  usual. 

Untam'd  and  fierce  the  tyger  still  remains: 
For  the  kind  gifts  of  water  and  of  food, 
He  seeks  his  keeper's  flesh,  and  thirsts  his  blood. 

Prior'. 
Thi'rstiness,    *Aurs'te-nes.  n.   s.  [from 
thirst.]  The  state  of  being  thil  sty. 

Next  they  will  want  a  sucking  and  soaking  thirsl- 
iness,  or  a  fiery  appetite  to  drink  in  the  lime. 

Wotton. 
Thi'rsty,  ^Aurs'te.  adj.  [fcuprtig,  Sax.] 

1.  Suffering  want  of  drink;  pained  for 
want  of  drink. 

Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drank, 
Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance. 

Shakspeare. 
Give  me  a  little  water  to  drink,  for  I  am  thirsty. 

Judges. 
Unworthy  was  thy  fate, 
To  fall  beneath  a  base  assassin's  stab, 
Whom  all  the  thirsty  instruments  of  death 
Had  in  the  field  of  battle  sought  in  vain.       Rowe. 

2.  Possessed  with  any  vehement  desire: 
as,  blood  thirsty. 

Thirte'en,  ^Aur'teen.108  adj.  [fcjieocine, 
Saxon.]  Ten  and  three. 

Speaking  at  the  one  end,  1  heard  it  return  the 
voice  thirteen  times.  Bacon. 

Thirteenth,  *Aur-teen*A'.  adj.  [irom 
thirteen;  fcpeoteofca,  Sax.]  The  third 
after  the  tenth. 

If  she  could  prove  a  thirteenth  task  for  him 
Who  twelve  achiev'd,  the  work  would  me  beseem. 

Beaumont's  Psyche. 
The  thirteenth  part  difference  bringeth  the  busi- 
ness but  to  such  a  pass,  that  every  woman  may  have 
an  husband.  Graunf. 

Thirtieth,  /Aur'te-efA.*™  adj.  [from 
thirty;  fcriittejoi&a,  Sax.]  The  tenth 
thrice  told;  the  ordinal  of  thirty. 

Henry  shall  espouse  the  lady  Margaret  ere  the 
thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing.  Shakspeare. 

A  thirtieth  part  of  the  sun's  revolutipn.       Hale. 
More  will  wonder  at  so  short  an  ages 
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To  find  a  blank  beyond  the  thirtieth  page.  Dryden, 
Thi'rty,  ^ur'te.108  adj.  [Spicci^,  Sax.] 
Thrice  ten. 
I  have  slept  fifteen  years. 

Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me.    Shaksp. 

The  Claudiao  aqueduct  ran  f/iirfy-eight  miles. 

Addison. 
This,  this,  pronoun,  [Sir ,  Saxon.] 

1.  That  which  is  present;   what  is  now 

mentioned. 

Bardolph  and  Nim  had  more  valour  than  this, 
yet  they  were  both  hanged;  and  so  would  this  be,  if 
he  durst  steal.  Shakspeare. 

Come  a  little  nearer  this  way.  Shakspeare. 

Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming; 
I  say  a  moving  grove.  Shakspeare. 

Must  I  endure  all  this?  Shakspeare. 

This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  toil . 

Genesis. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  large  reduction.  Hale. 

There  is  a  very  great  inequality  among  men  as 
to  their  internal  endowments,  and  their  external 
conditions,  in  this  life.  Calamy. 

2.  The  next  future. 

Let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  yet 
but  this  once:  peradventure  ten  shall  be  found  there. 

Genesis. 

3.  This  is  used  for  this  time. 
By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run. 

Dryden. 

4.  The  last  past. 

I  have  not  wept  this  forty  years;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  into  my  eyes.        Dryden. 

5.  It  is  often  opposed  to  that. 

As  when  two  winds  with  rival  force  contend, 
This  way  and  that,  the  wav'ring  sails  they  bend, 
While  freezing  Boreas,  and  black  Eurus  blow, 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  reeling  vessel  throw. 

Pope. 

According  as  the  small  parts  of  matter  are  con- 
nected together  after  this  or  that  determinate  man- 
ner, a  body  of  this  or  that  denomination  is  produc- 
ed.' Boyle. 

Do  we  not  often  hear  of  this  or  that  young  heir? 
are  not  his  riches  and  his  lewdnesses  talked  of  to- 
gether? South. 

This  way  and  that  the  impatient  captives  tend, 
And  pressing  for  release  the  mountains  rend. 

Dryden. 

6.  When  this  and  that  respect  a  former 
sentence,  this  relates  to  the  latter,  that 
to  the  former  member.  See  Those. 

Their  judgment  in  this  we  may  not,  and  in  that 
we  need  not  follow.  Hooker. 

7.  Sometimes  it  is  opposed  to  the  other. 

Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to 
write  this,  or  to  design  the  other,  before  you  arraign 
him.  Dryden. 

With  endless  pain  this  man  pursues 
What,  if  he  gain'd,  he  could  not  use: 
And  t'other  fondly  hopes  to  see 
What  never  was,  nor  e'er  shall  be.  Prior. 

Thi'stle,  Mis'sl.466  472«.a.  [fciycel,  Sax. 
diestel,  Dut.  carduus,  Lat.]  A  prickly 
weed  growing  in  corn  fields. 

The  leaves  of  the  thistle  grow  alternately  on  the 
branches,  and  are  prickly;  and  the  heads  are,  for 
the  most  part,  squamose  and  prickly.  Miller. 

The  roots  of  thistles  have  my  hunger  fed, 
Two  roods  of  cultur'd  barley  give  me  bread, 
A  rock  my  pillow,  and  green  moss  my  bed.  Harte. 
Hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs. 

Shakspeare. 
Get  you  some  carduus  benedictus,  and  lay  it  to 
your  heart. 

. -There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thistle    Shaksp. 

Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth . 

Milton. 

Tough  thistles  chosib 'd  the  fields,  and  kill'd  the  corn, 

And  an  unthrifty  crop  of  weeds  was  born.    Dryden. 

Rie  grass  will  kill  thistles.  Mortimer 


Thi'stle,  golden,  thWsl.  n.  s.  A  plant. 

Miller. 
Thi'stly,    this'le.    adj.    [from     thhtle.] 
Overgrown  with  thistles. 

Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusing  floats.  Thomson. 

Thi'ther,    THiTH'ur.*66     adv.    [fcibep., 
Saxon.] 

1 .  To  that  place:  opposed  to  hither. 
We're  coming  thither.  Shakspeare. 
The  gods,  when  they  descended,  hither 

From  heav'n  did  always  chuse  their  way; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say, 

That  'tis  the  way  too  thither.  Cowley. 

When,  like  a  bridegroom  from  the  east,  the  sun 
Sets  forth;  he  thither,  whence  he  came,  doth  run. 

Denham. 

There  Phoenix  and  Ulysses  watch  the  prey; 
And  thither  all  the  wealth  of  Troy  convey.  Dryden. 

2.  To  that  end;  to  that  point. 
Thi'therto,  THiTH'ur-to.    adv.   [thither 

and  to.]  To  that  end;  so  far. 
Thi'therwahd,     THiTH'ur-ward.      adv. 
[thither  and  ward.]   Toward  that  place. 

Ne  would  he  suffer  sleep  once  thitherward 
Approach,  albe  his  drowsy  den  were  next.  Spenser. 

Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of  Florence: 
We  met  him  thitherward,  for  thence  we  came. 

Shakspeare. 

By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung, 
As  thitherward  endeavouring.  Milton. 

The  foolish  beasts  went  to  the  lion's  den,  leaving 
very  goodly  footsteps  of  their  journey  thitherward, 
but  not  the  like  of  their  return.  L'Estrange. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lay 
They  saw  and  thitherward  they  bent  their  way. 

Dryden. 

Tho,  tho.  adv.  [bonne,  Saxon.] 

1.  Then.  Spenser. 

2.  Tho'  contracted  for  though. 
To  Thole,  thole,  v.  n.  To  wait  awhile. 

jiinsworth. 
Thong,    thong,   n.   s.   [Spang,   fcponj, 
Saxon.]  A  strap,  or  string  of  leather. 

The  Tuscan  king 
Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the  sling; 
Thrice  whirl'd  the  thong  about  his  head,  and  threw 
The  heated  lead  half  melted  as  it  flew.  Dryden. 
The  ancient  cestus  only  consisted  of  so  many 
large  thongs  about  the  hand,  without  any  lead  at 
the  end.  Addison. 

The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride, 
And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs  for  shields 
provide.  Dryden. 

Thora'cick,  ^6-ras']k.609orf/.  [from  tho- 
rax, Latin.]  Belonging  to  the  breast. 
The  chyle  grows  grey  in  the  thoracick  duct. 

Arbuthnot. 
Tho'ral,  th6'vd\.  adj.  [from  thorus,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  the  bed 

The  punishment  for  adultery,  according  to  the 
Roman  law,  was  sometimes  made  by  a  thural  sepa- 
ration ^yliffe. 
THORN,  *A6rn.  n.  s.  [thaurns,  Gothick; 
fcopn,  Saxon;  doorne,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  prickly  tree  of  several  kinds. 
Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth.  Genesis. 
The  most  upright  is  sharper  than  a  thorn  hedge. 

Mieah. 

2.  A  prickle  growing  on  the  thorn  bush. 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 

Milton. 

3.  Any  thing  troublesome. 
The  guilt  of  empire;  all  its  thorns  and  cares 

Be  only  mine.  Southern. 

Tho'rnapple,  Mdrn'ap-pl.  n.  s.  A  plant. 

Mortimer. 


Tho'rnbaok,  Morn'bak,  n.s.  [raia  clavataf 
Latin.]  A  sea  fish. 

The  thornback,  when  dried,  tastes  of  sal  ammo- 
niac. Arbuthnol. 

Tho'rnbut,  Morn'but.  n.  s.  [rhombus  acu- 
leatus,  Lat.]  A  sort  of  sea  fish,  jiins- 
worth; which  he  distinguishes  from 
thornback.  A  birt  or  turbot. 

Tho'rny,  Mor'ne.  adj.  [from  thorn.~\ 


Full  of  thorns;  spiny;  rough;  prickly. 

Not  winding  ivy,  nor  the  glorious  bay; 
He  wore,  sweet  head!  a  thorny  diadem.  Randolph. 

The  boar's  eye-balls  glare  with  fire, 
His  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood; 
His  bristled  back  a  trench  impai'd  appears.  Dryd. 

The  wiser  madman  did  for  virtue  toil 
A  thorny,  or  at  best  a  barren  soil.  Dryden. 

They  on  the  bleaky  top 
Of  rugged  hills  the  thorny  bramble  crop.    Dryden. 

,  Pricking;  vexatious. 

No  dislike  against  the  person 
Of  our  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  forward.    Shaksp 

Stiff  opposition,  and  perplex 'd  debate, 
And  thorny  care,  and  rank  and  stinging  hate. 

Young. 
3.  Difficult;  perplexing. 

By  how  many   thorny  and  hard  ways  they  are 
come  thereunto,  by  how  many  civil  broils.  Spenser. 
Tho'rough,  th&v'r6.slH  prepos.  [the  word 
through  extended  into  two  syllables.] 

1 .  By  way  of  making  passage  or  penetration. 

2.  By  means  of. 
Mark  Antony  will  follow 

Tliorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state, 

With  all  true  faith.  Shakspeare. 

Tho'rough,  Mur'ro.390  466  adj.  [The  adj. 
is  always  written  thorough,  the  prepo- 
sition commonly  through.] 

1.  Complete;  full;  perfect. 
The  Irish  horseboys,  in  the  thorough  reformation 

of  that  realm,  should  be  cut  off.  Spenser. 

He  did  not  desire  a  thorough  engagement  till  he 

had  time  to  reform  some,  whom  he  resolved  never 

more  to  trust.  Clarendon. 

A  tlwrough  translator  must  be  a  thorough  poet. 

Dryden. 
A  thorough  practice  of  subjecting  ourselves  to 
the  wants  of  others,  would  extinguish  in  us  pride. 

Swift. 
How  can  I  call  a  general  disregard  and  a  tho- 
rough neglect  of  all  religious  improvements,  a  frail- 
ty or  imperfection,  when  it  was  as  much  in  my 
power  to  have  been  exact,  and  careful,  and  dili- 
gent? Law. 

2.  Passing  through. 
Let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without 

thorough  lights  on  the  sides.  Bacon. 

Tho'roughfare,  Mur'ro-fare.  n.  s.  [tho- 
rough and  fare."] 

1.  A  passage  through;  a  passage  without 
any  stop  or  let. 

Th'  Hyrcanian  deserts  are  as  thoroughfares  now 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia.    Shakspeare. 

His  body  is  a  passable  carcase,  if  it  be  not  hurt: 
it  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel,  if  it  be  not  hurt.  Shak. 

The  ungrateful  person  is  a  monster,  which  is  all 
throat  and  belly;  a  kind  of  thoroughfare  or  com- 
mon shore  for  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  pass 
into.  South. 

The  courts  are  fill'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  ent'ring  in; 
A  thoroughfare  of  news ;  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard;  some  mingle  truth  with  lies. 

Dryden, 

2.  Power  of  passing. 
Hell  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 

Of  easy  thoroughfare-  Milton, 
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Tho'roughly,  ^/iilr'rA-16-  adv.  [from 
thorough.]  Completely;  fully. 

Look  into  this  business  thoroughly.     Shakspeare. 

We  can  never  be  grieved  for  their  miseries  who 
are  thoroughly  wicked,  and  have  thereby  justly  cal- 
led their  calamities  on  themselves.  Dryden. 

One  would  think,  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity who  embraces  with  vehemence  the  princi- 
ples of  either  party,  had  thoroughly  sifted  and  ex- 
amined them.  Mdison. 

They  had  forgotten  their  solemn  vows,  as  tho- 
roughly as  if  they  had  never  made  them.  Jlllerbury. 
Thoroughpa'ced,  Mur'ro-paste.  adj. 
[thorough  and  fiace.]  Perfect  in  what  is 
undertaken;  complete;  thoroughsped. 
Generally  in  a  bad  sense. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  test  clause, 
the  ablest  of  those  who  were  reckoned  the  most 
stanch  and  thorough-paced  whigs,  fell  off  at  the  first 
mention  of  it.  Swift. 

Tho'roughspf.d,  thuv'ro-sp&d.  adj.  [tho- 
rough and  sfied.~\  Finished  in  princi- 
ples; thoroughpaced;  commonly,  finish- 
ed in  ill. 

Our  thoroughsped  republick  of  whigs,  which  con- 
tains the  bulk  of  all  hopers,  pretenders,  and  profes- 
sors, are  most  highly  useful  to  princes.  Swift. 
Thohodghsti'tch,     *Mr'r6-stltsh.     adv. 
[thorough  anastitch.]  Completely; fully. 
A  low  word. 

Perseverance  alone  can  carry  us  thoroughstitch. 

V  Estrange. 

Thorp,  Morp.  n.  s.    Thorp,  thro/i,  threfi, 

tre/i,    trofi,    are    all    from    the    Saxon, 

fcopp,  which  signifies  a  village.  Gibson. 

Those,  thozc466  fironoun. 

1.  The  plural  of  that. 

Make  all  our  trumpets  speak,  give  them  all  breath, 
Those  clam'rous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

Shakspeare. 
Sure  there  are  poets  which  did  never  dream 
Upon  Parnassus,  nor  did  taste  the  stream 
Of  Helicon;  we  therefore  may  suppose 
Those  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  those.  Denham. 
The  fibres  of  this  muscle  act  as  those  of  others. 

Cheyne. 

2.  Those  refers  to  the  former,  these  to  the 
latter  noun. 

Neither  their  sighs  nor  tears  are  true, 
Those  idly  blow,  these  idly  fall, 

Nothing  like  to  ours  at  all, 

But  sighs  and  tears  have  sexes  too.  Cowley. 

Thou,  thou.*66  fironoun.  [%u,  Saxon;  du, 
Dut.  in  the  oblique  cases  singular  thee, 
$e,  Saxon;  in  the  plural,  ye,  je,  Sax. 
in  the  oblique  cases  plural  you.  eop, 
Saxon.]  You  is  now  commonly  used  for 
the  nominative  plural. 

1.  The  second  pronoun  personal. 

Is  this  a  dagger  wbicb  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  tow'rd  my  hand?  Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee. 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still . 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  lo  sight?  Shakspeare. 

I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too: 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  tby  friend.  Shakspeare 

Thou,  if  there  be  a  thou  in  this  base  town, 
Who  dares  with  angry  Eupolisto  frown; 
Who  at  enormous  villany  turns  pale, 
And  steers  against  it  with  a  full-blown  sail.    Dryd. 

2.  It  is  used  only  in  very  familiar  or  very 
solemn  language.  When  we  speak  to 
equals  or  superiours,  we  say  you,  but 
in  solemn  language,  and  in  addresses  of 
worship,  we  say  thou. 


[Familiar.] 

Here's  to  thee,  Dick.  Cowley. 

[Solemn.] 
For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  know  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save.  Mdison. 

To  Thou,  thou.  v.  a.  [from  thou.~\    To 
treat  with  familiarity. 

Taunt  bim  with  the  licence  of  ink;  if  thou  thoxCst 
him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss.  Shakspeare. 

Though, tho  4B(i  conjunction,  [fceah,  Sax. 
thauh,  Gothick] 

1.  Notwithstanding  that;  although. 

Not  that  I  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem.    Milton. 

The  sound  of  love  makes  your  soft  heart  afraid, 
And  guard  itseif,  though  but  a  child  invade.  Waller. 

I  can  desire  lo  perceive  those  things  that  God  has 
prepared  for  those  that  love  him,  though  they  be 
such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.     Locke. 

Though  the  name  of  abstracted  ideas  is  attributed 
tn  universal  ideas,  yet  this  abstraction  is  not  great. 

Watts. 

2.  As  Though.     As  if;  like  as  if. 

In  the  vine  were  three  branches;  and  it  was  as 
though  it  budded.  Genesis. 

3.  It  is  used   at  the  end  of  a  sentence  in 
familiar  language:  however;  yet. 

You  shall  not  quit  Cydaria  for  me; 
'Tis  dang'rous  though  to  treat  me  in  this  sort, 
And  to  refuse  my  offers,  though  in  sport.      Di-yden. 

A  good  cause  would  do  well  though; 
Ft  gives  my  sword  an  edge.  Dryden 

Thought,  tjikwt.*66  The  preterit  and  par- 
ticiple passive  of  think. 
I  told  him  what  I  thought.  Shakspeare. 

Are  my  friends  embark'd? 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service? 
Whilst  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  live  in  vain.    Mdison. 
No  other  tax  could  have  been  thought  of,  upon 
which  so  much  money  would  have  been  immediate- 
ly advanced.  Mdison 

Thought,  thkwt.313  466  n.  s.  [from   the 
preterit  of  To  think.-] 

1.  The  operation  of  the  mind;  the  act  of 
thinking. 

And  cards  are  dealt,  and  chessboards  brought, 
To  ease  the  pain  of  coward  thought.  Prior. 

2.  Idea;  image  formed  in  the  mind. 
For  our  instruction  to  impart 

Things  above  earthly  thought.  Milton. 

3.  Sentiment;  fancy;  imagery;  conceit. 
Tlwught,  if  translated  truly,  cannot  be  lost  in 

another  language;  but  the  words  that  convey  it  to 
our  apprehension,  which  are  the  image  and  orna- 
ment of  that  thought,  may  be  so  ill  chosen  as  to 
make  it  appenr  unhandsome.  Dryden 

One  muy  often  find  as  much  thought  on  the  re- 
verse of  a  medal  as  in  a  canto  of  Spenser.  Mdison. 
Thoughts  come  crowding  in  so  fast  upon  me,  that 
my  only  difficulty  is  to  chuse  or  to  reject.    Dryden. 
The  thoughts  of  a  soul  that  perish  in  thinking. 

Locke. 
One  only  couplet  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought. 

Pope. 

4.  Reflection;  particular  consideration. 
Why  do  you  keep  alone? 

Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making, 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on.  Shakspeare- 

Conception;  preconceived  notion. 
Things  to  their  thought 
So  unimaginable  as  hate  in  heaven,  Milton. 

6.  Opinion;  judgment. 

He  that  is  ready  to  slip,  is  as  a  lamp  despised  in 

the  thought  of  him  that  is  at  ease.  Job. 

They  communicated  their  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
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ject  to  each  other;  and  therefore  their  reasons  are 

little  different.  Dryden. 

Thus  Bethel  spoke,  who  always  speaks  his  thought, 

And  always  thinks  the  very  thing  he  ought       Poj>e. 

T.   Meditation;  serious  consideration. 
Pride,  of  ail  others  the  most  dangerous  fault, 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 

Roscommon . 

8.  Design;  purpose. 

The  thoughts  1  think  towards  you  are  thoughts  of 

peace,  and  not  evil.  Jeremiah. 

Nor  was  godhead  from  her  thought.         Milton. 

9.  Silent  contemplation. 

Who  is  so  gross 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device? 
Yet  who  so  bold,  but  says,  he  sees  it  not? 
Bad  is  the  world,  and  all  will  come  to  nought, 
When  such  ill  dealings  must  be  seen  in  thought. 

Shakspeare. 

10.  Solicitude;  care;  concern. 

Let  us  return,  lest  he  leave  caring  for  the  asses, 
and  take  thought  for  us.  1  Samuel. 

Hawis  was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with  thought 
and  anguish  before  his  business  came  to  an  end. 

Bacon. 

Adam  took  no  thought,  eating  his  fill.        Milton, 

11.  Expectation. 

The  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.  Shakspeare. 

12.  A  small  degree;  a  small  quantity.  It 
se'ems  a  loose  term,  but  is  used  by  good 
writers. 

His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact 
symmetrians  would  allow.  Sidney. 

If  our  own  be  but  equal,  the  law  of  common  in- 
dulgence alloweth  us  to  think  them  at  the  least  half 
a  thought  the  better,  because  they  are  our  own. 

Hooker. 

A  needle  pierced  through  a  globe  of  cork,  cut 
away  by  degrees,  will  swim  under  water,  yet  not 
sink  unto  the  bottom:  if  the  cork  be  a  thought  too 
light  to  sink  under  the  surface,  the  water  may  be 
attenuated  with  spirits  of  wine.  Brown. 

My  giddiness  seized  me;  and  though  I  now  totter, 
yet  I  think  1  am  a  tlwught  better.  Swift. 

Tho'ughtful,   Mawt'ful.   adj.    [thought 
and/w/7.] 

1.  Contemplative;  full  of  reflection;  full 
of  meditation. 

On  these  be  mus'd  within  his  thoughtful  mind, 
And  then  resolv'd  what  Faunus  had  divin'd.  Dryd. 

2.  Attentive;  careful. 

Tlioughtful  of  gain,  I  all  the  live-long  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep.  Philips. 

3.  Promoting  meditation;  favourable  to 
musing:. 

War.  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invades, 
And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  muses'  shades.     Pope. 

4.  Anxious;  solici'ous 

In  awful  pomp,  and  melancholy  state, 
See  settled  reason  on  the  judgment-seat, 
Around  her  crowd  distrust,  and  doubt  and  fear, 
And  thoughtful  foresight,  and  tormenting  care. 

Prior. 

Tho'ughtfully,  r/jawt'iul-e.  adv.  I  hum 
thoughtful.]  With  thought  or  conside- 
ration; with  solicitude. 

Tho'ughtCulness,  Mawt'lul-nds.  n.  s. 
[irom  thoughtful.] 

1.  Deep  meditation. 

While  the  nervous  fibres  preserve  their  due  ten- 
sion and  firmness,  and  the  spirits  arc  transmitted  to 
them  from  the  brain,  endowed  with  due  strength, 
swiftness,  and  vivacity,  and  suffered  to  attend  their 
duly,  without  the  a>ocatious  of  Uwughtfulnus,  and 
intense  contemplation,  the  concoction  of  the  meats 
is  well  performed.  blachnore. 

2.  Anxiety;  solicitude. 
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Tho'ughtless,     ^Aawt'les.     adj.    [from  | 
thought.'] 

1.  Airy;  gay;  dissipated. 

2.  Negligent;  careless. 

It  is  something  peculiarly  shocking  to  see  gray 
hairs  without  remorse  for  the  past,  and  thoughtless 
of  the  future.  Rogers. 

3.  Stupid;  dull. 

His  goodly  fabriek  fills  the  eye, 
And  seems  design 'd  for  thoughtless  majesty: 
T\oughtless  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain, 
And  spread  in  solemn  state  supinely  reign.  Dryden. 
Fho'ughtlessly,  ?Aavvt'les-le.  adf .  [from 
thought.]  Without  thought;  carelessly; 
stupidly. 

In  restless  hurries  thoughtlessly  they  live, 
At  substance  oft  unmov'd,  for  shadows  grieve. 

Garth. 

Tho'ughtlessness,   j?Aawt'l£s-ne!s.    n.  s. 

[from  thoughtless.']    Want  of  thought; 

absence  of  thought. 

Tho'ughtsick,  Mawt'sik.  adj.   [thought 

and  sick.]  Uneasy  with  reflection. 

Heav'n's  face  doth  glow 
With  tristful  visage;  and,  as  'gainst  the  doom, 
Is  thoughtsick  at  the  act.  Shakspeare. 

Tho'usand,  Mou'zand.  adj.  or  n.  s.  [$u- 
j*enb,  Sax.  duysend,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  number  of  ten  hundred. 

About  three  thousand  years  ago,  navigation  of 
the  world  for  remote  voyages  was  greater  than  at 
this  day.  Bacon. 

2.  Proverbially,  a  great  number. 

So  fair,  and  thousand,  thousand  times  more  fair 
She  seem'd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight. 

Spenser. 
For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knock'd, 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd.    Dryd. 

Search  the  herald's  roll, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  thy  famous  pedigree, 
Drawn  from  the  root  of  some  old  Tuscan  tree, 
And  thou,  a  thousand  off,  a  fool  of  long  degree. 

Dryden. 

Though  he  regulates  himself  by  justice,  he  finds 

a  thousand  occasions  for  generosity  and  compassion. 

Spectator. 
How  many  thousands  pronounce  boldly  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  publick,  whom  God  nor  men  never  qua- 
lified for  such  judgment!  Watts. 

Thousandth,  M6u'zand;/*.4G8  adj.  [from 
thousand.]  The  hundredth  ten  times 
told;  the  ordinal  of  a  thousand:  prover- 
bially, very  numerous. 

He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand 
parts,  and  break  but  a  part  of  a  thousandth  part  in 
the  affairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  Cu- 
pid hath  clapt  him  o'  th'  shoulder,  but  I'll  warrant 
him  heart  whole.  Shakspeare. 

Such  is  the  poet's  lot:  what  luckier  fate 
Does  on  the  works  of  grave  historians  wait? 
More  time  they  spend,  in  greater  toils  engage, 
Their  volumes  swell  beyond  the  thousandth  page. 

Dryden. 

The  French  hugonots  are  many  thousand  wit- 
nesses to  the  contrary ;  and  I  wish  they  deserved  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  good  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived. Swift. 

Thowl,  thoii\.  n.  s.  A  piece  of  timber  by 
which  oars  are  kept  in  their  places 
when  rowing.  Ainsmvorth. 

Thra'ldom,  Mrawl'dum.466  n.  s.  [from 
thrall.]  Slavery;  servitude. 

How  far  am  I  inferior  to  thee  in  the  state  of  the 
mind!  and  yet  know  I  that  all  the  heavens  cannot 
bring  me  to  such  thraldom.  Sidney. 

He  swore  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 
--.-Why  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 


From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heav'n. 

Shakspeare. 

This  country,  in  a  great  part  desolate,  groaneth 
under  the  Turkish  thraldom.  Sandys. 

He  shall  rule,  and  she  in  thraldom  live.  Dryden. 

They  tell  us  we  are  all  born  slaves;  life  and 
thraldom  we  entered  in  together,  and  can  never  be 
quit  of  the  one  till  we  part  with  the  other.    Locke. 

Thrall,  thvkwl.8*  466  n.  s.   [fcriael,  Sax.] 

1.  A  slave;  one  who  is  in  the  power  of 
another.     Not  much  in  use. 

No  thralls  like  them  that  inward  bondage  have. 

Sidney. 

But  sith  she  will  the  conquest  challenge  need, 

Let  her  accept  me  as  her  faithful  thrall.     Spenser. 

Look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  thrall.       Shaksp. 

The  two  delinquents 

That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  sleep. 

Shakspeare- 
I  know  I'm  one  of  nature's  little  kings 
Yet  to  the  least  and  vilest  things  am  thrall.  Davies. 

That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire, 
Or  do  him  mightier  service,  as  his  thralls 
By  right  of  war,  whate'er  his  business  be.    Milton- 

2.  Bondage;  state  of  slavery  or  confine- 
ment. 

Her  men  took  land, 
And  first  brought  forth  Ulysses,  bed,  and  all 
That  richly  furnisht  it;  he  still  in  thrall 
Of  all-subduing  sleepe.  Chapman. 

And  laid  about  him,  till  his  nose 
From  thrall  of  ring  and  cord  broke  loose.  Hudibras. 

To  Thrall,  thrkwl.  v.  a.  Sfienser.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  enslave;  to  bring  into 
the  power  of  another.     Out  of  use. 

Let  me  be  a  slave  t'achieve  the  maid, 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thraWd  my  wounded  eye. 

Shakspeare. 
Statesmen  purge  vice  with  vice,  and  may  corrode 
The  bad  with  bad,  a  spider  with  a  toad. 
For  so  ill  thralls  not  them,  but  they  tame  ill, 
And  make  her  do  much  good  against  her  will. 

Donne. 
The  author  of  nature  is  not  thralled  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  Drummond. 

Thra'pple,  Mrap'pl.406  *88  n.  s.  The 
windpipe  of  any  animal.  They  still  re- 
tain it  in  the  Scotish  dialect;  we  say  ra- 
ther throttle. 
To  Thrash,  fArash.466  v.  a.  [fcaprcan, 
Saxon;  derschen,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  beat  corn  to  free  it  from  the  chaff. 
This  is  written  variously  thrash  or 
thresh^  but  thrash  is  agreeable  to  ety- 
mology. 

First  thrash  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  straw. 

Shakspeare. 

Gideon  threshed  wheat  to  hide  it.  Judges. 

Here  be  oxen  for  burnt  sacrifice,  and  threshing 
instruments  for  wood.  2  Samuel. 

In  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display, 
And  thrash  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  day.     Dryden. 

This  is  to  preserve  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  an 
incalescency,  which  tbey  being  hard  bodies  would 
contract  from  a  swift  motion;  such  as  that  of  run- 
ning or  threshing.  Ray. 

Out  of  your  clover  well  dried  in  the  sun,  after 
the  first  threshing,  get  what  seed  you  can.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  beat;  to  drub. 

Thou  scurvy  valiant  ass!  thou  art  here  but  to 
thrash  Trojans,  and  thou  art  bought  and  sold  among 
those  of  any  wit  like  a  barbarian  slave.       Shaksp. 

To  Thrash,  thrash,  v.  n.    To  labour;  to 
drudge. 

I  rather  would  be  Mevius,  thresh  for  rhimes 
Like  his,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times, 
Than  that  Philippick  fatally  divine, 
Which  is  inscribed  the  second,  should  be  mine. 

Dryden. 


THRA'sHER,rArash'ur.98«.«.  [from  thrash.l 
One  who  thrashes  corn. 

Our  soldiers,  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  his  flail, 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 

Shakspeare. 

Not  barely  the  plowman's  pains,  the  reaper's 

and  thresher's  toil,  and  the  baker's  sweat,  is  to  be 

counted  into  the  bread  we  eat:  the  labour  of  those 

employed  about  the  utensil  must  all  be  charged. 

Locke. 
Thra'shingfloor,  JArash'ing-flore.  n.  s. 
An  area  on  which  corn  is  beaten. 

In  vain  the  hinds  the  threshingfloor  prepare, 
And  exercise  their  flails  in  empty  air.         Dryden 

Delve  of  convenient  depth  your  threshingfloor 
With  temper'd  clay,  then  fill  and  face  it  o'er. 

Dryden. 
Thraso'nical,     *Ara-s6n'ne-kal.466     adj. 
[from  Thraso,  a  boaster  in  old  comedy.] 
Boastful;  bragging. 

His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory, 
his  general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thra- 
sonical. Shakspeare. 

Thrave,  thrive,  n.  s.  [%pap,  Saxon  ] 

1.  A  herd;  a  drove.     Out  of  use. 

2.  The   number  of  two  dozen.     I  know 
not  how  derived. 

THREAD,  thrM.^n.  s.  [$ria:b,  Saxon; 
draedy  Dutch.] 

1.  A  small  line;  a  small  twist;  the  rudi- 
ment of  cloth. 

Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord  and  vile  reproach.  Shaksp. 

Though  the  slender  thread  of  dyed  silk  looked  on 
single  seem  devoid  of  redness,  yet  when  numbers 
of  these  threads  are  brought  together,  their  colour 
becomes  notorious.  Boyle. 

Though  need  urg'd  me  never  so, 
He  not  receive  a  thread,  but  naked  go.     Chapman. 

He  who  sat  at  a  table  but  with  a  sword  hanging 
over  his  head  by  one  single  thread  or  hair,  surely 
had  enough  to  check  his  appetite.  South. 

The  art  of  pleasing  is  (be  skill  of  cutting  to  a 
thread  betwixt  flattery  and  ill  manners.  VEstrange. 

2.  Any  thing  continued  in  a  course;  uni- 
form tenour. 

The  eagerness  and  trembling  of  the  fancy  doth 
not  always  regularly  follow  the  same  even  thread  of 
discourse,  but  strikes  upon  some  other  thing  that 
hath  relation  to  it.  Burnet. 

The  gout  being  a  disease  of  the  nervous  parts 
makes  it  so  hard  to  cure;  diseases  are  so  as  tbey 
are  more  remote  in  the  thread  of  the  motion  of  the 
fluids.  tirbuthnot 

To    Thread,  fAred.468  -v.  a.   [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  pass  through  with  a  thread. 

The  largest  crooked  needle,  with  a  ligature  of 
the  size  of  that  t  have  threaded  it  with,  in  taking 
up  the  spermatick  vessels.  Sharp. 

2.  To  pass  through;  to  pierce  through. 
Thus  out  of  season  threading  dark-eyed  night. 

Shakspeare. 
Being  prest  to  th'  war, 
Ev'n  when  the  nave  of  the  state  was  touch'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates.  Shakspeare. 

Thre'adbare,   thvtd'bkve.   adj.    [thread 
and  bare.] 

Deprived  of  the  nap;  wore  to  the  naked 
threads. 

Threadbare  coat,  and  cobbled  shoes  he  ware. 

Spenser* 

The  clothier  means  to  dress  the  commonwealth, 

and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it:  so  he  had  need;  for  'tis 

threadbare.  Shakspeare, 

Will  any  freedom  here  from  you  be  borne. 
Whose  cloaths  are  threadbare,  and  whose  cloaks 
are  torn?  Dryden 
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He  walk'd  the  streets,  and  wore  a  threadbare 
cloak; 
He  din'd  and  supp'd  at  charge  of  other  folk.  Swift. 
A  Thracian  slave  the  porter's  place  maintained, 
Sworn  foe  to  threadbare  suppliants,  and  with  pride 
His  master's  presence,  nay,  his  name,  deny'd. 

Hartt. 
2.  Worn  out;  trite. 

A  hungry  lean-fae'd  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  threadbare  juggler,  and  a  fortune  teller.    Shaksp. 
Many  writers  of  moral  discourses  run  into  stale 
topicks  and  threadbare  quotations,  not  handling  their 
subject  fully  and  closely.  Swift. 

If  he  understood  trade,  he  would  uot  have  men- 
tioned this  threadbare  and  exploded  project.   Child. 

Thre'aden,  Mred'd'n.103  adj.  [from 
thread.']     Made  of  thread. 

Behold  the  threaden  sails, 
Borne  with  th'  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Threap,  ?/»reep.468  v.  a.     A  country 
word  denoting  to  argue  much  or  con- 
lend.  Ainsworth. 
THKEATVAret.23*  486  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Menace;  denunciation  of  ill. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats. 

Shakspeare. 
The  emperor  perceiving  that  his  threats  were  lit- 
tle regarded,  regarded  little  to  threaten  any  more. 

Hmyward. 
Do  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death:  ye  shall  not  die. 

Milton. 
To  Threat,  fAret.  }  v.a.  [fcriea- 

To  Thre'aten,  /Aret't'n.103  $  cian, Saxon; 
threat  is  seldom  used  but  in  poetry  .J 

1.  To  menace;  to  denounce  evil. 

Death  to  be  wish'd 
Though  threatened,  which  no  worse  than  this  can 
bring.  Milton. 

2.  To  menace;  to  terrify;  or  attempt  to 
terrify,  by  showing  or  donouncing  evil. 
It  has  with  before  the  thing  threatened, 
if  a  noun;  to,  if  a  verb. 

What  threat,  you  me  with  telling  of  the  king? 
Tell  him,  and  spare  not.  Shakspeare. 

That  it  spread  no  further,  straitly  threaten  them 
that  they  speak  henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  name. 

Jets. 
The  void  profound 
While  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being 
Threatens  him.  Milton. 

This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserv'd  a  watchful  spirit's  care.     Pope- 

3.  To  menace  by  action. 

Void  of  fear, 
He  threatened  with  his  long  protended  spear.  Dryd. 

The  noise  increases  as  the  billows  roar, 
When  rowling  from  afar  they  threat  the  shore. 

Dryden. 

Thre'atener,  ?Aret't'n-ur.93  n.  s.  [from 

threaten.]  Menacer;  one  that  threatens. 

Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  (ire; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horrour.  Shakspeare. 

The  fruit,  it  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge  by  the  threatener.  Milton. 

Threatening,  fAret't'n-ing.  n.  e.  [from 
^threaten.]  A  menace;  a  denunciation  of 
evil. 

jEneas  their  assault  undaunted  did  abide, 
And  thus  to  Lausus  loud  with  friendly  threatening 
cry'd.  Dryden . 

How  impossible  would  it  be  for  a  master,  that 
thus  interceded  with  God  for  his  servants,  to  use  any 
unkind  threatenings  towards  them,  to  damn  and 
curse  them  as  dogs  and  scoundrels,  and  treat  them 
only  as  the  dregs  of  the  creation!  Laic. 


Thre'ateningly,  MretYn-ing-le.  adv. 
[from  threaten.]  With  menace;  in  a 
threatening  manner. 

The  honour  that  thus  flames  in  your  fair  eyes, 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies.      Shaksp. 
Tmre'atful,  Mret'ful.   adj.   [threat  and 
full.]  Full  of  threats;  minacious. 

Like  as  a  warlike  brigasitine  applide 
To  fight,  lays  forth  her  threatful  pikes  afore, 
The  engines  which  in  them  sad  death  do  hide. 

Spenser. 
Three,  //tree.246  468  adj.  [fcrue,  Saxon; 
dry,  Dutch;  tri,  Welsh  and  Erse;  tres, 
Latin] 

Two  and  one. 

Prove  this  a  prosp'rous  day,  the  <Arce-nook'd  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  speak  three  words,  it  will  three  times  re- 
port you  the  whole  three  words.  Bacon. 

Great  Atreus'  sons,  Tydides  fixt  above, 
With  three-aged  Nestor.  Creech. 

Jove  hurls  the  i/iree-fork'd  thunder  from  above. 

Jlddison. 
These  three  and  three  with  osier  bands  we  ty'd. 

Pope. 
Down  to  these  worlds  I  trod  the  dismal  way, 
And  dragg'd  the  three  mouth'd  dog  to  upper  day. 

Pope. 
A  strait  needle,  such  as  glovers  use,  with  a  three- 
edged  point,  useful  in  sewing  up  dead  bodies.  Sharp. 
Proverbially,  a  small  number. 
Away,  thou  t/iree-inch'd  fool :  I  am  no  beast. 

Shakspeare. 
A  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  t/iree-suited, 
filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave.  Shakspeare. 

THRE/EFOLD,Mree'f6ld.a</;.[$n.eo}?ealb, 
Saxon.]  Thrice  repeated;  consisting  of 
three. 
A  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken.        Ecclus. 
By  a  threefold  justice  the  world  hath  been  go- 
verned from  the  beginning  by  a  justice  natural,  by 
which  the  parents  and  elders  of  families  governed 
their  children,  in  which  the  obedience  was  called 
natural  piety:  again,  by  a  justice  divine,  drawn  from 
the  laws  of  God;  and  the  obedience  was  called  con- 
science: and  lastly,  by  a  justice  civil,  begotten  by 
both  the  former;  and  the  obedience  to  this  we  call 
duty.  Raleigh. 

A  threefold  offring  to  his  altar  bring, 
A  bull,  a  ram,  a  boar.  Pope. 

Thre'epence,  ^Arep'ense.  n.  s.  [three  and 
fience.]  A  small  silver  coin  valued  at 
thrice  a  penny. 

A  threepence  bow'd  would  hire  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.  Shakspeare. 

Laying  a  caustick,  I  made  an  escar  the  compass 
of  a  threepence,  and  gave  vent  to  the  matter. 

Wiseman. 
Thre'epenny,   Mrep'en-e.    adj.   [triobo- 
laris,  Latin.]  Vulgar;  mean. 

Thre'epile,  ^ree'pile.  n.  s.  [three  and 
fiile.]  An  old  name  for  good  velvet. 

I,  in  my  time,  wore  threepile,  but  am  out  of  ser- 
vice. Shaks])eart. 
Threepi'lrd,  Mree'pil'd.  adj.    Set  with 
a  thick  pile;  in  another  place  it  seems 
to  mean  piled  one  on  another. 

Thou  art  good  velvet;  thou'rt  a  threepiVd  piece; 

I  had  as  lief  be  English  kersey,  as  be  pil'd  as  thou 

art.  Shakspeare. 

ThreepiVd  hyperboles ;  spruce  affectation .  Shaksp. 

Threesco're,    Mree'skore.    adj.    [three 

and  score.]  Thrice  twenty;  sixty. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well.  Shaksp. 

Their  lives  before  the   flood  were  abbreviated 

after,  and  contracted  unto  hundreds  and  threescores 

Broion. 
By  chace  our  long-lived  fathers  earned  their  food; 
Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purify 'd  the  blood: 


But  we  their  sons,  a  pamper'drace  of  men, 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Dryden. 
Threno'dy,  J/zren'6-de.468  n.  s.  [fywuSix.] 

A  song  of  lamentation. 
Turk's  her,  ^Aresh'i'ir.4"0  n.  s.  [properly 
thrasher.] 

Here  too  the  thresher  brandishing  his  flail, 
Bespeaks  a  master.  Dodsley. 

Thre'shing,  Mresh'ing.  See  7  o  Thrash. 
The  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands 
Lest  on  the  threshing  floor  his  sheaves  prove  chaff. 

Milton. 
Gideon    was  taken  from  threshing,  as  well  as 
Cincinnatus  from  the  plough,  to  command  armies. 

Locke. 
Threshold,  ^resh'hold.  n.  s.  [Spercp- 
alb,  Saxon.]  The  ground  or  step  under 
the  door;  entrance;  gate;  door. 

Fair  marching  forth  in  honourable  wise, 
Him  at  the  threshold  met  she  well  did  enterprize. 

Spenser. 
Many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within.  Slutksp. 

Not  better 
Than  still  at  hell's  dark  threshold  t'  have  sat  watch 
Unnam'd,  undreaded,  and  thyself half-starv'd!  Milt. 

Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  liveinspher'd 
In  regions  mild,  of  calm  and  serene  air.       Milton. 
There  sought  the  queen's  apartment,  stood  before 
The  peaceful  threshold,  and  besieg'd  the  door. 

Dryden. 

Threw,  throd.339  The  preterit  of  throw. 
A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Pyrrhus  threw: 
Full  on  his  ankle  fell  the  pond'rous  stone, 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crash'd  the  solid  bone. 

Pope. 
Thrice,  Mrise.*88  adv.  [from  three.] 

1.  Three  times. 

Thrice  he  assay'd  it  from  his  foot  to  draw, 
And  thrice  in  vain  to  draw  it  did  assay, 
It  booted  nought  to  think,  to  rob  him  of  his  prey. 

Spenser. 
Thrice  within  this  hour 
I  saw  him  down;  thrice  up  again  and  fighting. 

Shakspeare. 
Thrice  did  he  knock  his  iron  teeth;  thrice  howl, 
And  into  frowns  his  wrathful  forehead  rowl. 

Cowley. 

2.  A  word  of  amplification. 

Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  intreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me.  Shakspeare. 

Thrice  and  four  times  happy  those 
That  under  Ilian  walls  before  their  parents  dy'd. 

Dryden. 
To  Thrid,  thru],  v.  a.  [this  is  corrupted 
from  thread;  in  French,  enfier.]    To 
slide  through  a  narrow  passage. 

Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  ber  hair, 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendents  of  her  ear.         Pope. 
Thrift,  thviii.*66  n.  s.  [from  thrive.] 
I .  Profit;  gain;  riches  gotten;  state  ol  pros- 
pering. 

He  came  out  with  all  bis  clowns,  horst  upon  such 
cart  jades,  and  so  furnished,  as  I  thought  with  my- 
self, if  that  were  thrift,  I  wished  none  of  my  friends 
or  subjects  ever  to  thrive.  Sidney. 

You  some  pennit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  worse  than  other, 
And  make  them  dreaded  to  the  doer's  thrift. 

Shakspeare. 
Had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  be  fortunate.  Shakspeare- 

Should  the  poor  be  flatter'd? 
No;  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Shakspeare 
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2.  Parsimony;  frugality;  good  husbandry. 

The  rest  unable  to  serve  any  longer,  or  willing  to 
fall  to  thrift,  prove  very  good  husbands.       Spenser. 

Out  of  tbe  present  sparing  and  untimely  thrift, 
there  grow  many  future  inconveniences  and  continu- 
al charge  in  repairing  and  re-edifying  such  imper- 
fect slight-built  vessels.  Raleigh 

Thus  heaven,  though  all-sufficient,  shows  a  thrift 
In  his  oeconomy,  and  bounds  his  gift.  Dryden. 

3.  A  plant. 

Thriftily,  Mrif'te-le.  adv.  [from  thrif- 
ty,'] Frugally;  parsimoniously. 

Cromartie  after  fourscore  went  to  his  country- 
house  to  live  thriftily,  and  save  up  money  to  spend 
at  London.  Swifi- 

Thri'ftiness,    Mrif'te-nes.    n.   s.    [from 

thrifty.]  Frugality;  husbandry. 

If  any  other  place  you  have, 
Which  asks  small  pains,  but  thriftiness  to  save. 

Spenser. 

Some  are  censured  for  keeping  their  own,  whom 

tenderness  how  to  get  honestly  teacheth  to  spend 

discreetly;  whereas  such  need  no  great  thriftiness 

in  preserving  their  own,  who  assume  more  liberty  in 

exacting  from  others.  Wotlon. 

Thri'ftless,  Mrift'les.  adj.  [from  thrift.] 

Profuse;  extravagant. 

They  in  idle  pomp  and  wanton  play 
Consumed  had  their  goods  and  thriftless  hours 
And  thrown  themselves  into  these  heavy  stowers. 

Spenser. 
He  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame, 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. 

Shakspeare. 

Thri'fty,  thrlh'tL  adj.  [from  thrift.]^ 

1.  Frugal;  sparing;  not  profuse;  not  lavish. 

Though  some  men  do,  as  do  they  would. 
Let  thrifty  do,  as  do  they  should.  Tusser. 

Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 
But  like  a  thrifty  goddess  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Thanks  and  use.  Shakspeare. 

Lest  he  should  neglect  his  studies 
Like  a  young  heir,  the  thrifty  goddess, 
For  fear  young  master  should  be  spoil'd, 
Would  use  him  like  a  younger  child.  Swift. 

I  am  glad  he  has  so  much  youth  and  vigour  left, 
of  which  he  hath  not  been  thrifty;  but  wonder  he 
has  no  more  discretion.  Swift. 

2.  Well  husbanded. 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father.    Shaksp. 
To  Thrill,  thrill.*66  v.  a.  [fcyphan,  Sax. 
drilla,  Swedish."]  To  pierce;  to  bore;  to 
penetrate;  to  drill. 

The  cruel  word  her  tender  heart  so  thrill'd, 
That  sudden  cold  did  run  through  every  vein, 

And  stormy  horrourall  her  senses  fill'd 
With  dying  fit,  that  down  she  fell  for  pain.  Spenser. 

He  pierced  through  his  chaffed  chest 
With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  iron  brand, 
And  lanc'd  his  lordly  heart.  Spenser. 

A  servant,  that  he  bred,  thriWd  with  remorse, 
Oppos'd  against  the  act;  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master.  Shakspeare. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 
Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  airy  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won, 
To  think  her  part  was  done.  Milton. 

To  Thrill,  tkrl\.  v.  n. 

1.  To  have  the  quality  of  piercing. 

The  knight  his  thrillant  spear  again  assay'd 
In  his  brass-plated  body  to  emboss.  Spenser. 

With  that  one  of  his  thrillant  darts  he  threw, 
Headed  with  ire  and  vengeable  despite.      Spenser. 

2.  To  pierce  or  wound  the  ear  with   a 
sharp  sound. 

The  piteous  maiden,  careful,  comfortless, 


Does  throw  out  thrilling  shrieks,  and  shrieking  cries. 

Spenser. 
I.  To  feel  a  sharp  tingling  sensation. 
To  seek  sweet  safety  out, 
In  vaults  and  prisons;  and  to  thrill  and  shake, 
Ev'n  at  the  crying  of  our  nation's  crow, 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman.    Shaksp. 
Art  thou  not  horribly  afraid?  Doth  not  thy  blood 
thrill  at  it?  Shakspeare. 

I.  To  pass  with  a  tingling  sensation. 
A  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life.  Shakspeare 

A  sudden  horror  chill 
Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  thriWd  in  ev'ry  vein. 

Mdison. 
To  THRIVE,  thrive,  v.  n.  pret.  throve, 
and  sometimes  less  properly,  thrived; 
part,  thriven.  [Of  this  word  there  is 
found  no  satisfactory  etymology:  in  the 
northern  dialect  they  use  throdden,  to 
make  grew;  perhaps  throve  was  the 
original  word,  from  throa,  Islandick,  to 
increase.]  To  prosper;  to  grow  rich; 
to  advance  in  any  thing  desired. 
The  better  thou  thrivest,  the  gladder  am  I. 

Tusser. 

If  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 

Dismiss  his  puwer,  he  meant  to  visit  us.  Shakspeare. 

It  grew  amongst  bushes,  where  commonly  plants 

do  not  thrive.  Bacon. 

They  by  vices  thrive, 
Sail  on  smooth  seas,  and  at  their  port  arrive. 

Sandys. 
O  son?  why  sit  we  here,  each  other  viewing 
Idly,  while  Satan,  our  great  author,  thrives 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  seat  provides 
For  us,  his  offspring  dear?  Milton- 

Those  who  have  resolved  upon  the  thriving  sort 
of  piety,  seldom  embark  all  their  hopes  in  one  bot- 
tom. Decay  of  Piety. 
A  careful  shepherd  not  only  turns  his  flock  into  a 
common  pasture,  but  with  particular  advertence  ob- 
serve* the  thriving  of  every  one.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Growth  is  of  the  very  nature  of  some  things:  to 
be  and  to  thrive  is  all  one  with  them;  and  tbey  know 
no  middle  season  between  their  spring  and  their 
fall.  South. 

Experienc'd  age  in  deep  despair  was  lost, 
To  see  the  rebel  thrive,  the  loyal  crost.        Dryden. 
Seldom  a  thriving  man  turns  his  land  into  money 
to  make  the  greater  advantage.  Locke. 

The  thriven  calves  in  meads  their  food  forsake, 
And  render  their  sweet  souls  before  the  plenteous 
rack.  Dryden. 

A  little  hope but  I  have  none. 

On  air  the  poor  camelions  thrive: 
Deny'd  ev'n  that,  my  love  can  live.  Granville. 

Such  a  care  hath  always  been  taken  of  the  city 
charities,  that  they  have  thriven  and  prospered  gra- 
dually from  their  infancy  down  to  this  very  day. 

Jltterbury. 
In  the  fat  age  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease, 
Sprung  the  rank  weed,  and  thrived  with  large  in- 
crease. Pope. 
Diligence  and  humility  is  the  way  to  thrive  in  the 
riches  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  in  gold. 

Watts. 
Personal  pride,  and  affectation,  a  delight  in  beau- 
ty, and  fondness  of  finery,  are  tempers  that  must 
either  kill  all  religion  in  the  soul,  or  be  themselves 
killed  by  it;  they  can  no  more  thrive  together,  than 
health  and  sickness.  Law. 

Thri'ver,  Mii'vur.466  n.  s.  [from  thrive  ] 
One  that  prospers;  one  that  grows  rich. 
He  had  so  well  improved  that  little  stock  his 
father  left,  as  he  was  like  to  prove  a  thriver  in  the 
end.  Hayward 

Thri'vinglv,    thri'vlng-lt.    adv.    [from 

thriving.]   In  a  prosperous  way. 
Thro',  thrdo.    Contracted   by  barbarians 
from  through. 


What  thanks  can  wretched  fugitives  return, 
Who,  scatter'd  thro'  the  world,  in  exile  mourn? 

Dryden 
Throat,    thrbie.   29s  46G    n.  s.    [bp.oce, 
%p.oca,  Sax.] 

1 .  The  forepart  of  the  neck;  the  passages 
of  nutriment  and  breath. 

The  gold  I  give  thee  will  1  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill  uttering  throat.  Shakspeare. 

Wherefore  could  I  not  pronounce,  amen? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat.  Shakspeare. 

Larissa's  gutturals  convuls'd  his  throat; 
He  smooth'd  his  voice  to  the  Bizantine  note.  Hartt 

2.  The  main  road  of  any  place. 
Her  honour  and  her  courage  try'd, 

Calm  and  intrepid  in  the  very  throat 

Of  sulphurous  war,  on  Tenier's  dreadful  field. 

Thomson. 

3.  To  cut  the  Throat.    To  murder;  to 
kill  by  violence. 

These  bred  up  amongst  the  Englishmen,  when 

they  become  kern,  are  made  more  fit  to  cut  their 

throats.  Spenser. 

A  trumpeter  that  was  made  prisoner,  when  the 

soldiers  were  about  to  cut  his  throat,  says,  Why 

should  you  kill  a  man  that  kills  nobody?  VEstrange. 

Thro'atpipe,  ^Arote'pipe.    n.  s.  [threat 

and  fiifie.]  The  weason;  the  windpipe. 

Thro'atwort,  JArote'wurt.  n.  s.  [throat 

and  wort;  digitalis,  Lat.]   A  plant. 
To  Throb,  throb.*66  v.  n.  [from  $o%vGavy 
Minshew  and  Junius;  formed  in  imita- 
tion   of  the   sound,    Skinner;    perhaps 
contracted  from  throw  u/i.] 

1.  To  heave;  to  beat;  to  rise  as  the  breast 
with  sorrow  or  distress. 

Here  may  his  head  live  on  my  throbbing  breast. 

Shakspeare. 

My  heart  throbs  to  know  one  thing: 
Shall  Banquo's  issue  ever  reign?  Shakspeare. 

'Twas  the  clash  of  swords:  my  troubled  heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows, 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  akes  at  every  sound.  Addis. 

How  that  warm'd  me!  How  my  throbbing  heart 
Leapt  to  the  image  of  my  father's  joy, 
When  you  shall  strain  me  in  your  folding  arms! 

Smith. 

2.  To  beat;  to  palpitate. 
In  the  depending  orifice  there  was  a  throbbing  of 

the  arterial  blood,  as  in  an  aneurism,  the  blood 
being  choaked*in  by  the  contused  flesh.     Wiseman. 
Throb,   throb,   n.    s.    [from    the    verb.] 
Heave;  beat;  stroke  of  palpitation. 

She  sigh'd  from  bottom  of  her  wounded  breast, 
And  after  many  bitter  throbs  did  throw, 
With  lips  full  pale,  and  fault'ring  tongue  opprest. 

Spenser. 
Thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 
Th'  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul 
That  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good.  Addison, 

Throe,  thro.296  *66  n.  s.  [from  fcjiopian, 

to  suffer,  Saxon.] 
I.  The   pain   of  travail;   the   anguish  of 

bringing  children:  it  is  likewise  written 

throw. 

Lucina  lent  not  me  her  bed, 
But  took  me  in  my  throes.  Shakspeare. 

His  perswasive  and  practical  tract,  which  was 
exceeding  agreeable  to  his  desires,  cost  him  most 
throes  and  pangs  of  birth.  Fell. 

My  womb  pregnant  and  now  excessive  grown, 
Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throts.       Milton. 

Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  sudden  shootings,  and  of  grinding  pain, 
My  throes  come  thicker,  and  my  cries  increas'd. 

Dryden . 

Reflect  on  that  day,  when  earth  shall  be  again  in 
travail  with  her  sons,  and  at  one  fruitful  throe  bring 
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forth  all  the  generations  of  learned  and  unlearned, 
noble  and  ignoble  dust.  Rogers. 

2.  Any  extreme  agony;  the  final  and  mor- 
tal struggle. 

0  inau'  have  mind  of  that  most  bitter  throe. 
For  as  tne  tree  does  fall,  so  lies  it  ever  low.  Spenser. 

To  ease  them  of  their  griefs, 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes, 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  do 
Some  kindness  to  them.  Shakspeare. 

To  Throe,  thro,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  put  in  agonies. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  check  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee,  and  a  birth,  indeed, 
Which  throes  tbee  much  to  yield.  Shakspeare. 

Throne,  throne.*66  n.  s.  [thronus,  Latin; 

1.  A  royal  seat;  tlie  seat  of  a  king. 

Boundless  intemperance  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.  Shakspeare. 

Th'  eternal  Father  from  his  throne  beheld 
Their  multitude.  Milton. 

Stonehenge,  once  thought  a  temple,  you  have 
found 
A  throne  where  kings  were  crown'd.  Dryden. 

We  have  now  upon  the  throne  a  king  willing  and 
able  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  age.       Davtnant. 

2.  The  seat  ot  a  bishop 

Bishops  preached  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  stand- 
ing, having  not  as  yet  assumed  the  state  of  a  throne. 

Jyliffe. 

To  Throne,  Mrone.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  enthrone;  to  set  on  a  royal  seat. 

They  have,  as  who  have  not,  whom  their  great 

stars 

Throned  and  set  high?  Shakspeare. 

True  image  of  the  father,  whether  thron'd 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss  and  light  of  light, 
Conceiving  or  remote  from  heav'n,  enshrin'd 
In  fleshly  tabernacle  and  human  form.  Milton. 

He  thron'd  in  glass,  and  nam'd  it  Caroline   Pope. 
Throng,  */irong.466  n.  s.  [Spang,  Saxon; 
from  fcpinjan,  to  prens.j    A  crowd;  a 
multitude  pressing  against  each  other. 

Let  us  on  heaps  go  otter  up  our  lives: 
We  are  enow  yet  living  in  the  field, 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs.  Shaksp. 

A  throng 
Of  thick  short  sobs  in  thund'ring  vollies  float, 
And  roul  themselves  over  her  lubrick  throat 
In  pauting  murmurs.  Crashaw. 

This  book,  the  image  of  his  mind, 
Will  make  his  name  not  hard  to  find, 
I  wish  the  throng  of  great  and  good 
Made  it  less  eas'ly  understood.  Waller. 

With   studious  thought   observ'd   th'   illustrious 
tlu  ong. 
In  nature's  order  as  they  pass'd  along; 
Their  names,  their  fates.  Dryden. 

To  Throng,  throng,  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  crowd;  to  come  in  tumultu- 
ous multitudes. 

I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  speak.  Shakspeare. 

His  mother  could  not  longer  bear  the  agitations 
of  so  many  passions  as  thronged  upon  her,  but  fell 
upon  his  neck,  crying  out,  My  son!  Taller. 

To  Throng,  throng,  v.  a.  To  oppress  or 
incommode  with  crowds  or  tumults. 

I'll  say,  thou  hast  gold: 
Thou  wilt  be  throngUl  too  shortly.  Shakspeare. 

The  multitude  throng  thee  and  press  thee.     Luke. 
All  access  was  thro  <g*d,  the  gates 
Thick  swarm'd.  Milton. 

Thho'stle,  M!os'sl.4(i6472n.  s.  [fcpor-tle, 
Saxon.J  The  thrush;  a  sma  J  singing 
bird- 


The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 
The  wren  with  little  ijuill.  Shakspeare. 

The  blackbird  and  throstle  with  their  melodious 
voices  bid  welcome  to  the  chearful  spring.     tYalton. 
Thro'ttle,    fArot'tl.408    *6a   n.   s.    [from 
throat.]  The  windpipe;  the  larinx. 

At  the  upper  extreme  it  hath  no  larinx  or  throttle 

to  qualify  the  sound.  Brown. 

To  Thro'ttle,  fArot'tl,  v.  a.   [from  the 

noun.J     To  choke;  to  suffocate;  to  kill 

by  stopping  the  breath. 

I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
Throttle  their  practis'd  accents  in  their  fears, 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off.  Shaksp. 

As  when  Antaeus  in  lrassa  strove 
With  Jove's  Alcides,  and  oft  foil'd  still  rose, 
Receiving  from  his  mother  earth  new  strength, 
Fresh  from  his  fall  and  fiercer  grapple  join'd, 
Throttled  at  length  in  th!  air,  expir'd  and  fell.    Milt. 

His  throat  half  throttled  with  corrupted  phlegm 
And  breathing  through  his  jaws  a  belching  steam. 

Dryden. 

The  throttling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints, 
And  rheumatism  1  send  to  rack  the  joints.     Dryden. 

Throttle  thyseif  with  an  ell  of  strong  tape, 
For  thou  hast  not  a  groat  to  atone  for  a  rape.  Swift. 

Throve,  throve.    The  preterit  of  thrive. 

England  never  throve  so  well,  nor  was  there  ever 
brought  into  England  so  great  an  increase  of  wealth 
since.  Locke 

Through,  throo.315  prep.,  [fcujih,    Sax. 
door,  Dutch;  durch,  German.] 

1.  From  end  to  end  of;  along  the  whole 
mass  or  compass. 

He  hath  been  so  successful  with  common  heads, 
that  he  hath  led  their  belief  through  all  the  works 
of  nature.  Brown. 

A  simplicity  shines  through  all  he  writes.    Dryd. 

Fame  of  th'  asserted  sea  through  Europe  blown, 
Made  France  and  Spain  ambitious  of  his  love.  Dryd. 

2.  Noting  passage. 

Through  the  gate  of  iv'ry  he  dismiss'd 
His  valiant  offspring.  Dryden. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  I  removed  the 
prism  out  of  the  sun's  light,  and  looking  through  it 
upon  the  hole  shining  by  the  light  of  the  clouds  be- 
yond it.  Newton. 

3.  By  transmission. 

Through  these  hands  this  science  has  passed  with 
great  applause.  Temple. 

Material  things  are  presented  only  through  then- 
senses;  they  have  a  real  influx  on  the?e,  and  all 
real  knowledge  of  material  things  is  conveyed  into 
the  understanding  through  their  senses.        Cheyne. 

4.  By  means  of;   by  agency  of;  in  conse- 
quence of. 

The  strong  thtough  pleasure  soonest  falls,  the 
weak  through  smart.  Spenser. 

Something  you  may  deserve  of  him  through  me. 

Shakspeare. 

By  much  slotbfulness  the  building  decayelh,  and 

through  idleness  of  the  hapds  the  house  droppetli 

through.  Ecclesiasticus. 

You  will  not  make  this  a  general  rule  to  debar 

such  from  preaching  the  gospel,  as  have  through 

infirmity  fallen.  Whitgijt. 

Some  through  ambition,  or  through  thirst  of  gold, 

Have  slain  their  brothers,  and  their  country  sold. 

Dryden. 
To  him,  to  him  'tis  giv'n 
Passion  and  care,  and  anguish  to  destroy: 
Through  him  soft  peace,  and  plenitude  of  joy 
Perpetual  o'er  the  world  redeem 'd  shall  flow.  Prior. 

Through,  thrdo.*66  adv. 

I.  From  one  end  or  side  to  the  other. 

You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through.   Shakspeare. 

Inquire  how  metal  may  be  liugeit  through  and 
thrmigh,  aud  with  what,  and  into  what  colours' 

Bacon. 


Pointed  satire  runs  him  through  and  Ihrov.git 

Oldham 
To  understand  the  mind  of  him  that  writ,  is  to 
read  the  whole  letter  through,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Locke. 

2.  To  the  end  of  any  tiling;  to  the  ulti- 
mate purpose;  to  the  final  conclusion. 

Every  man  brings  such  a  degree  of  this  light  into 
the  world  with  him,  that  though  it  cannot  bring  him 
to  heaven,  yet  it  will  carry  him  so  far,  that  if  he 
follows  itfaithfully  he  shall  meet  with  another  light, 
which  shall  carry  him  quite  through.  South. 

Thro'ughbred,  *Ar66'bred.ac(/.  [through 
and  bred,  commonly  thoroughbred.] 
Completely  educated;  completely 
taught. 

A  through-bred  soldier  weighs  all  present  circum- 
stances and  all  possible  contingents.  Grew. 
Throughli'ghted,      Mroo-li'ted.      adj. 
[through  and  light.]  Lighted  on  both 
sides. 

That  the  best  pieces  be  placed  where  are  the 
fewest  lights;  therefore  not  only  rooms  windowed  on 
both  ends,  called  throughlighted ,  but  with  two  or 
more  windows  on  the  same  side,  are  enemies  to  this 
art.  Wotlon. 

Thro'ughly,  thr66'\e.  adv.  [from 
through.  It  is  commonly  written  tho- 
roughly,^ coming  from  thorough.} 

1.  Completely;  fully;  entirely;  wholly. 

The  sight  so  throughly  him  distnayM, 
That  nought  but  death  before  his  eyes  he  saw. 

Spenser. 

For  bed  then  next  they  were, 
All  throughly  satisfied  with  compleat  cheare. 

Chapman. 

Rice  must  be  throughly  boiled  in  respect  of  its 
hardness.  Bacon. 

No  less  wisdom  than  what  made  the  world  can 
throughly  understand  so  vast  a  design.      Tillotson. 

2.  Without  reserve;  sincerely. 

Though  it  be  somewhat  singular  for  men  truly 
and  throughly  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  their 
religion,  yet  singularity  in  this  is  a  singular  com- 
mendation. Tillotson. 

Througho'ut,  throo-6\il'.  prep,  [through 
and  out.]  Quite  through;  in  every  part 
of. 

Thus  it  fareth  even  clean  throughout  the  whole 
controversy,  about  that  discipline  which  is  so  ear- 
nestly urged.  Hooker. 
There  followed  after  the  defeat  an  avoiding  of 
all  Spanish  forces  throughout  Ireland.  Bacon. 

0  for  a  clap  of  thunder,  as  loud 
As  to  be  heard  tlvroughout  the  universe, 
To  tell  the  world  the  fact,  and  to  applaud  it! 

Ben  Jonson. 
Impartially  inquire  how  we  have  behaved  our- 
selves throughout  the  course  of  this  long  war. 

JJlterbury. 
Througho'ut,    thrdo-oul'.    adv.     Every 
where;  in  every  part 

Subdue  it,  and  throughout  dominion  hold 
Over  fish  of  the  sea,  and  fowl  of  the  air.      Milton. 

His  youth  and  age 
All  of  a  piece  throughout,  and  all  divine.    Drydin. 

Throughi'a'ced,         MrOo'paste.       adj. 

[through  and  pace.']  Perfect?  complete. 

He  is  very  dextrous  in  puzzling  others,  if  they  he 

not  throughpaced  speculators  in  those  great  theories. 

More. 
To  Throw,  thro.  v.  a.  prct.  threw;  part. 

pass,  thrown,  [&p:\pan,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  fling;  to   cast;  to   send  to -a  distant 
piace  by  any  projectile  force. 

Preianes  threw  down  upon  the  Turks  fire  and 
scalding  oil.  Khoi 

Shimei  threw  stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust. 

2  S,amutl 
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A  poor  widow  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a 
farthing.  Mark. 

He  fell 
From  heav'n,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements.  Milton. 

Calumniate  stoutly;  for  though  we  wipe  away 
with  never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  us,  there 
will  be  left  some  sulliage  behind.     Decay  of  Pietxj. 

Ariosto,  in  his  voyage  of  Astolpho  to  the  moon, 
tias  a  fine  allegory  of  two  swans,  who,  when  time 
had  thrown  the  writings  of  many  poets  into  the  river 
of  oblivion,  were  ever  in  a  readiness  to  secure  the 
best,  and  bear  them  aloft  into  the  temple  of  immor- 
tality. Dryden. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 
throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow. 

Pope. 

The  air-pump,  barometer,  and  quadrant,  were 
thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits,  as  tubs  and  barrels 
are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the  ship  sail  on, 
while  he  diverts  himself  with  those  innocent  amuse- 
ments. Spectator. 

2.  To  toss;  to  put  with  any  violence  or  tu- 
mult. It  always  comprises  the  idea  of 
haste,  force,  or  negligence. 

To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard, 
Wrapp'd  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm  prepar'd; 
But  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play, 
He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumb'rous  cloak  away. 

Dryden. 

The  only  means  for  bringing  France  to  our  con- 
ditions, is  to  throw  in  multitudes  upon  them,  and 
overpower  them  with  numbers.  Mdison. 

Labour  casts  the  humours  into  their  proper  chan- 
nels, throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps  nature. 

Spectator. 

Make  room  for  merit,  by  throwing  down  the 
worthless  and  depraved  part  of  mankind  from  those 
conspicuous  stations  to  which  they  have  been  ad- 
vanced. Spectator. 

The  island  Inarime  contains,  within  the  compass 
of  eighteen  miles,  a  wonderful  variety  of  hills, 
vales,  rocks,  fiuitful  plains,  and  barren  mountains, 
all  thrown  together  in  a  most  romantick  confusion. 

Berkley  to  Pope. 

3.  To  lay  carelessly,  or  in  haste. 

His  majesty  departed  to  his  chamber,  and  threw 
himself  upon  his  bed,  lamenting  with  much  passion, 
and  abundance  of  tears,  the  loss  of  an  excellent  ser- 
vant. Clarendon. 

At  th'  approach  of  night 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn.      Mdison. 

4.  To  venture  at  dice. 

Learn  more  than  thou  trowest, 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  cast;  to  strip;  to  put  off. 

There  the  snake  throios  the  enamell'd  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in.  Shakspeare. 

6 .  To  emit  in  any   careless  or  vehement 
manner. 

To  arms;  for  I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  king  Henry's  teeth.       Shaksp. 

One  of  the  Greek  trator's  antagonists,  reading 
over  (he  oration  that  procured  his  banishment,  and 
seeing  his  friends  admire  it,  asked  them,  if  they 
were  so  much  affected  by  the  bare  reading,  how 
much  more  they  would  have  been  alarmed  if  they 
had  heard  him  actually  throwing  out  such  a  storm 
of  eloquence.  Mdison. 

There  is  no  need  to  throw  words  of  contempt  on 
such  a  practice;  the  very  descr»ption  of  it  carries 
reproof.  Watts. 

7.  To  spread  in  haste. 

O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flow'ry  vest  he  threw, 
And  issued  like  a  God  to  mortal  view.  Pope. 

8.  To  overturn  in  wrestling. 

If  the  sinner  shall  not  only  wrestle  with  this  an- 
gel, but  throw  liim  too,  and  win  so  complete  a  vic- 
tory over  his  conscience,  that  all  these  considerations 
"shall  be  able  to  strike  no  terrour  into  his  mind,  he 
is  too  strong  for  grace.  South. 


9.  To  drive;  to  send  by  force. 
Myself  distrest,  an  exile  and  unknown, 

Debarr'd  from  Europe,  and  from  Asia</wowrj, 

In  Libyan  desarts  wander  thus  alone.         Dryden. 

When  seamen  are  thrown  upon  any  unknown 
coast  in  America,  they  never  venture  upon  the  fruit 
of  any  tree,  unless  they  observe  it  marked  with  the 
pecking  of  birds.  Mdison 

Poor  youth!  how   canst  thou    throw  him   from 
thee? 
Lucia,  thou  know'st  not  half  the  love  he  bears  thee. 

Mdison. 

10.  To  make  to  act  at  a  distance. 
Throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 

Even  till  we  make  th'  aerial  blue 

An  indistinct  regard.  Hhakspeare. 

1 1.  To  repose. 
In  time  of  temptation  be  not  busy  to  dispute,  but 

rely  upon  the  conclusion,  and  throw  yourself  upon 
God,  and  contend  not  with  him  but  in  prayer. 

Taylor. 

12.  To  change  by  any  kind  of  violence. 
A  new  title,  or  an  unsuspected  success,  throws  us 

out  of  ourselves,  and  in  a  manner  destroys  our  iden- 
tity. Mdisnn. 
To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  prose,  Homer 
affects  the  compound  epithets.  Pope. 

13.  To  turn,    \_tornare,  Latin.]    As  balls 
thrown  in  a  lathe.  Ainsworth. 

1  4.  To  Throw  aivay.  To  lose;  to  spend  in 
vain. 

He  warns  'em  to  avoid  the  courts  and  camps, 
Where  dilatory  fortune  plays  the  jilt 
With  the  brave,  noble,  honest,  gallant  man, 
To  throw  herself  away  on  fools  and  knaves.  Otway. 

In  vain  on  study  time  away  we  throw, 
When  we  forbear  to  act  the  things  we  know. 

Denham. 

A  man  had  better  throw  away  his  care  upon  any 
thing  else  than  upon  a  garden  on  wet  or  moist 
ground.  Temple. 

Had  we  but  lasting  youth  and  time  to  spare, 
Some  might  be  thrown  away  on  fame  and  war. 

Dryden. 

He  sigh'd,  breath'd  short,  and  would  have  spoke, 
But  was  too  fierce  to  throw  away  the  time.     Dryd. 

The  next  in  place  and  puuishment  are  they 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away; 
Fools  who,  repining  at  their  wretched  state, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborn'd  their  fate. 

Dryden. 

In  poetry  the  expression  beautifies  the  design:  if 
it  be  vicious  or  unpleasing,  the  cost  of  colouring  is 
thrown  away  upon  it.  Dryden. 

The  well-meaning  man  should  rather  consider 
what  opportunities  he  has  of  doing  good  to  his  coun- 
try, than  throw  away  his  time  in  deciding  the  rights 
of  princes.  Mdison. 

She  threw  aivay  her  money  upon  roaring  bullies 
that  went  about  the  streets.  Jlrbuthnot. 

15.  To  Throw  away.  To  reject. 
He  that  will  throw  away  a  good  book  because  not 

gilded,  is  more  curious  to  please  his  eye  than  under- 
standing. Taylor. 

16.  To  Throw  by.  To  reject;  to  lay  aside 

as  of  no  use. 

It  can  but  shew 
Like  one  of  Juno's  disguises;  and, 
When  things  succeed,  be  thrownhy,  or  let  fall. 

Ben  Jonson. 

He  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  his  tenets, 

received  without  examination,  ought,  in  reference 

to  that  question,  to  throw  wholly  by  all  his  former 

notions.  Locke. 

17.  To  Throw   down.     To  subvert;  to 
overturn. 

Must  one  rash  word,  th'  infirmity  of  age, 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years ; 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service  I  Mdison. 

18.  ro  Throw  of.  To  expel. 
The  salts  and  oils  in  the  animal  body,-  as  soon  as 


they  putrefy,  are  thrown  off,  or  produce  mortal  dis- 
tempers. Jlrbuthnot. 

19.  To  Throw  off.  To  reject;  to  discard; 
as,  to  throw  off  an  acquaintance. 

'Twould  be  better 
Could  you  provoke  him  to  give  you  th'  occasion, 
And  then  to  throw  him  off.  Dryden. 

Can  there  be  any  reason  why  the  household  of 
God  alone  should  throw  off&\\  that  orderly  depen- 
dence and  duty,  by  which  all  other  houses  are  best 
governed?  Sprat. 

20.  To   Throw  out.     To  exert;  to  bring 
forth  into  act. 

She  throws  out  thrilling  shrieks,  and  shrieking 
cries.  Spenser. 

The  gods  in  bounty  work  up  storms  about  us, 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  strength,  and  throio  out  into  practice 
Virtues  which  shun  the  day.  Mdison. 

21.  To  Throw  out.  To  distance;  to  leave 
behind. 

When  e'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Portius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance, 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honour? 

Mdison. 

22.  To  Throw  out.  To  eject;  to  expel. 
The  other  two  whom  they  had  thrown  out,  they 

were  content  should  enjoy  their  exile.  Swift. 

23.  To  Throw  out.  To  reject;  to  ex- 
clude. 

The  oddness  of  the  proposition  taught  others  to 
reflect  a  little;  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out.   Swift. 

24.  To  Throw  u/i.  To  resign  angrily. 
Bad  games  are  thrown  up  too  soon, 

Until  they're  never  to  be  won.  Hudibras. 

Experienced  gamesters  throw  up  their  cards  when 
they  know  the  game  is  in  the  enemy's  hand,  with- 
out unnecessary  vexation  in  playing  it  out.     Mdis. 

Life  we  must  not  part  with  foolishly:  it  must  not 
be  thrown  up  in  a  pet,  nor  sacrificed  to  a  quarrel. 

Collier. 

25.  To  Throw  up.  To  emit;  to  eject;  to 
bring  up. 

Judge  of  the  cause  by  the  substances  the  patient 
throios  up.  Jlrbuthnot. 

26.  This  is  one  of  the  words  which  is  used 
with  great  latitude;  but  in  all  its  uses, 
whether  literal  or  figurative,  it  retains 
from  its  primitive  meaning  some  notion 
of  haste  or  violence. 

To  Throw,  thro.32*  *66  v.  n. 

1 .  To  perform  the  act  of  casting. 

2.  To  cast  dice. 

3.  To  Throw  about.  To  cast  about;  to 
try  expedients. 

Now  unto  despair  I  'gin  to  grow, 
And  mean  for  better  wind  about  to  throw.  Spenser. 
Throw,  thro.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  cast;  the  act  of  casting  or  throwing. 
The  lop  he  tore 

From  off  a  huge  rocke;  and  so  right  a  throw 
Made  at  our  ship,  that  just  before  the  prow 
It  overflew  and  fell.  Chapman. 

He  heav'd  a  stone,  and  rising  to  the  throw 
He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe: 
A  tow'r  assaulted  by  so  rude  a  stroke, 
With  all  its  lofty  battlements  had  shook.    Mdison. 

2.  A  cast  of  dice;  the  manner  in  which 
the  dice  fall  when  they  are  cast. 

If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  band: 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page.  Shakspeare. 

If  they  err  finally,  it  is  like  a  man's  missing  his 
cast  when  he  throws  dice  for  his  life; his  being,  his 
happiness,  and  all  is  involved  in  the  errour  of  one 
throw.  •  S°uth- 

Suppose  any  particular  order  of  the  alphabet  to 
be  assigned,  and  the  twenty-four  letters  cast  at  a 
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venture,  so  as  to  fall  in  a  line;  it  is  many  million  of 
millions  odds  to  one  against  any  single  thrmv,  that 
the  assigned  order  will  not  be  cast.  Bentley 

The  world,  where  lucky  throws  to  blockheads 
fall, 
Knaves  know  the  game,  and  honest  men  pay  all. 

Young. 

3.  Tue  space  to  which  any  thing  is  thrown. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw;  and  in  his  praise 
Have,  almost,  stamp'd  the  leasing.         Shakspeare. 

The  Sirenuin  Scopuli  are  sharp  rocks  that  stand 
about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  south  side  of  the 
island.  Jlddison. 

4.  S  roke;  blow. 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  him,  and  dealt  blows 
On  either  side,  that  neither  mail  could  hold, 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws.  Spenser. 

5.  Effort;  violent  sally. 

Your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul; 
Cato's  bold  flights,  the  extravagance  of  virtue. 

Jlddison. 

6.  The  agony  of  childbirth;  in  this  sense 
it  is  written  throe.   See  Throe. 

The  most  pregnant  wit  in  the  world  never  brings 
forth  any  thing  great  without  some  pain  and  travail, 
pangs  and  throws  before  the  delivery  South. 

Bui  «hen  the  mother's  throws  be»in  to  come, 
The  creature,  pent  within  the  narrow  room, 
Breaks  his  blind  prison.  Dryden. 

S^y,  my  friendship  wants  him 
To  help  me  bung  to  light  a  manly  birth, 
Which  to  the  wond'nng  world  I  shall  disclose, 
Or,  if  he  fail  me,  perish  in  my  throws.         Dryden. 
Thrower,  Mro'ur.9*  n.  s.  [from  throw.] 
One  that  throws. 

Fate,  against  thy  better  disposition, 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower  out 
Of  my  poor  babe.  Shakspeare 

Thrum,  Mrum.*66n.  s.[MraMm,Islandick. 
the  end  of  any  thing.] 

1.  The  ends  of  weavers'  threads. 

2.  Any  coarse  yarn. 

There's  her  thrum  hat,  and  her  muffler  too. 

Shakspeare 
O  fates,  come,  come, 
Cut  thread  and  thrum, 

Quail,  crush,  conclude  and  quell.       Shakspeare 

All  moss  hath  here  and  there  little  stalks,  besides 

the  low  thrum.  Bacon. 

Would  our  t/irum-capp'd  ancestors  find  fault 
For  want  of  sugar-tongs,  or  spoons  for  salt?      King. 
To  Thrum,  Mrum.   v.  a.    To   grate;   to 
play  coarsely. 

Blunderbusses  planted  in  every  loop  hole,  go  off 
constantly  at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle  and  the  thrum- 
ming of  a  guitar.  Dryden 
Thrush,  Mrush.468  n.  s.  [bpipc,  Saxon; 
turdui,  Latin.] 

1.  A  small  singing  bird. 

Of  singing  birds  they  have  linnets,  goldfinches, 
blackbirds,  and  thrushes.  Carew. 

Pain,  and  a  fine  thrush,  have  been  severally  en- 
deavouring to  call  off  my  attention ;  but  both  in  v  ain. 

Pope. 

2.  [from  thrust:  as  we  say,  a  fiuah;  a 
breaking  out.]  By  this  name  are  called 
small,  round  superficial  ulcerations, 
which  appear  first  in  the  mouth;  but  as 
they  proceed  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  saliva,  by  the  lentor 
and  viscosity  of  the  humour,  they  may  | 
affect  every  part  of  the  alimentary  duct,  j 
except  the  thick  guts:  they  are  just  the 
same  in  the  inward  parts  as  scabs  in  the 
skin,  and  fall  off"  from  tue  inside  of  the 


proach  to  a  white  colour  the  less  dan- 
gerous. Arbuthnot. 
To  Thrust,  Mriist.  v.  a.  [trusito,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  push  any  thing  into  matter,  or  be- 
tween close  bodies. 

Thrust  in  thy  sickle,  and  reap.  Revelation. 

2.  To  push;  to  move  with   violence;  to 
drive.  It  is  used  of  persons  or  things. 

They  should  not  only  not  be  thrust  out,  but  also 
have  estates  and  grants  of  their  lands  new  made  to 
them.  Spenser. 

When  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no  violence, 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force.    Shaksp. 

Lock  up  my  doors;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  publick  streets. 

Shakspeare. 

When  the  ass  saw  the  angel,  she  thrust  herself 
unto  the  wall,  and  crusht  Balaam's  foot.  Numbers. 

On  this  condition  will  I  make  a  covenant  with 
you.  that  I  may  thi-ust  out  all  your  right  eyes. 

1  Samuel. 

She  caught  him  by  the  feet;  but  Gehazi  came 
near  to  thrust  her  away.  2  King.. 

The  prince  shall  not  take  of  the  people's  inherit- 
ance, by  oppression  to  thrust  them  out.  Isaiah. 

Thou  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven, 
shall  be  thrust  down  to  hell.  Luke. 

Rich,  then  lord  chancellor,  a  man  of  quick  ant' 
lively  delivery  of  speech,  but  as  of  mean  birth  so 
prone  to  thrust  forwards  the  ruin  of  great  persons, 
in  this  manner  spake.  Haweard. 

They 
In  hate  of  kings  shall  cast  anew  the  frame, 
And  thrust  out  Collatine  that  bore  their  name. 

Dryden. 

To  justify  his  threat,  he  thrusts  aside 
The  crowd  of  centaurs,  and  redeems  the  bride. 

Dryden. 
.  To  stab. 

Phineas  thrust  both  of  them  through.    Numbers. 

4.  To  compress. 
He  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the 

dew  out  of  it.  Judges. 

5.  To  impel;  to  urge. 
We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 

moon,  and  stars,  as  we  were  villains  on  necessity, 
and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on. 

Shakspeare. 
5.  To  obtrude;  to  intrude. 

Who's  there,  I  say?  How  dare  you  thrust  your- 
selves 
Into  my  private  meditations.  Shakspeare. 

I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears.  Shakspeare. 

Should  he  not  do  as  rationally,  who  took  phy- 
sick  from   anyone  who  bad  taken  on  himself  the 
name  of  physician,  or  thrust  himself  into  that  em- 
ployment? Locke. 
To  Thrust,  ///rust.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  hostile  push;  to  attack  with 
a  pointed  weapon. 

2.  To  squeeze  in;  to  put  himself  into  any 
place  by  violence. 

I'll  be  a  Spartan  while  I  live  on  earth; 
But,  when  in  heav'n,  I'll  stand  next  Hercules, 
And  thrust  between  my  father  and  the  god.    Dryd. 
To  intrude. 

Not  all, 
Who  like  intruders  thrust  into  their  service, 
Participate  their  sacred  influence.  Rowe. 

To  push  forward;  to  come  violently;  to 
throng;  to  press. 

Young,  old,  thrust  there, 

In  mighty  concourse  Chapman 

The  miserable  men  which  shrunk  from  the  work 

were  again  beaten  forward,  and  presently  slain,  and 

fresh  men  still  thrust  on.  Knolles. 


1.  Hostile  attack  with  any  pointed  weapon. 

Zelinane  hearkening  to  no  more,  began  with  such 
witty  fury  to  pursue  him  with  blows  and  thrusts, 
that  nature  and  virtue  commanded  him  to  look  to 
his  safety.  Sidney. 

That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  belter  than  thou  know'st. 

Shakspeare. 
Polites  Pjrrhus  with  his  lance  pursues, 
And  often  reaches,  and  his  thrusts, ;  renews   Dryden. 

2.  Assault;  attack. 

There  is  one  thi-ust  at  your  pure,  pretended 
mechanism.  More. 

THRu/sTER,/Arust'ur.98n.s.[from//!rw«/.] 

He  that  thrusts. 
Thru'stle,  Mrus'sl.  n.  s.  [from  thrush.'] 
The  tnrush;  the  throstle. 

No  thrustles  shrill  the  bramble-bush  forsake; 
No  chirping  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invokes.      Gay. 

To  Thryfa'llow,  Mri-faTlo.  v.  a.  [thrice 
amlfa/loiv.]  To  give  the  third  plough- 
ing in  summer. 

Thiyfallow  betime  for  destroying  her  weed, 
Lest  thistle  and  docke  fal  a  blooming  and  seed. 

Tusstr. 
THUMB,  ///urn.34?  n.  s.  [buma,  Saxon.] 
The  short   strong  finger  answering  to 
the  other  four. 

Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 

Wreck'd  as  homeward  he  did  come.      Shakspeare. 

When  he  is  dead  you  will  wear  him  in  thumb 

rings,  as  the  Turks  did  Scanderbeg.  Dryden. 

Every  man  in  Turkey  is  of  some  trade:  Sultan 

Achinet   was  a  maker  of  ivory  rings,  which  the 

Turks  wear  upon  their  thumbs  when  they  shoot 

their  arrows.  Broome. 

The  hand  is  divided  into  four  fingers  bending 

forwards,   and    one  opposite   bending  backwards, 

called  the  thumb,  to  join  with  them  severally  or 

united,  whereby  it  is  fitted  to  lay  hold  of  objects. 

Ray. 
To   Thumb,    Miim.466  v.  n.     To  handle 
awkwardly. 

Thumb-band,    Mum'band.   n.  s.   \thumb 
and  band.]     A  twist  of  any  materials 
made  thick  as  a  man's  thumb. 
Tie  thumb-bands  of  hay  round  them.    Mortimer. 

Thu'mbstal,  Mnm'stall.406  n.  s.  \_thumb 

and  stall.']    A  thimble. 
Thump,  Mump.466  n.s.  [thombo,  Italian.] 
A    hard   heavy   dead  dull  blow    with 
something  blunt. 

And  blund'ring  still  with  smarting  rump, 
He  gave  the  knight's  steed  such  a  thump 
As  made  him  reel.  Hudibras. 

Before,  behind,  the  blows  are  dealt;  around 
Their  hollow  sides  the  rattling  thumps  resound. 

Dryden. 
Their  thumps  and  bruises  might  turn  to  account, 
if  they  could  beat  each  other  into  good  manners. 

Addison. 

The  watchman  gave  so  great  a  thump  at  my  door, 

that  I  awaked  at  the  knock.  Taller. 


bowels  like  a  crust:  the  nearer  they  ap-  jThrust,  thrust.*66  n.   s.  [from  the  verb.] 
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ro  Thump,  Mump.  v.  a.    To  beat  with 
thill  heavy  blows. 

Those  bastard  Britons,  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Thump,  Mump.  v.  n.  To  fall  or  strike 
with  a  dull  heavy  blow. 

A  stone 
LeveM'd  so  right,  il  thump\l  upon 
His  manly  paunch,  with  such  a  force, 
As  almost  l>o;«t  liiui  off  his  horse.  Hudibras. 

A  watchman  at  midnight  thumps  with  his  pole. 

Swift. 
Thu'mper,      Mump'ur.a3     n.    s.     Tfrom 


THU 

The    person 


or   thing 


that 


thu  mfi.~\ 
thumps. 

THU'NDER,Mun'dur.466«.s.  [fcunbep. 
fcunort,  Sax.  dunder,  Swedish;  donder, 
Dutch;  tonnerre,  French. J 

1.  Thunder  is  a  most  bright  flame  rising 
on  a  sudden,  moving  with  great  vi- 
olence, and  with  a  very  rapid  velocity, 
through  the  air,  according  to  any  de- 
termination, upwards  from  the  earth, 
horizontally,  obliquely,  downwards,  in 
a  rig;ht  line,  or  in  several  right  lines,  as 
it  were  in  serpentine  tracts,  joined  at 
various  angles,  and  commonly  ending 
with  a  loud  noise  or  rattling. 

Muschenbroek. 

2.  In  popular  and  poetitk  language,  thun- 
der is  commonly  the  noise,  and  light- 
ning the  flash;  though  thunder  is  some- 
times taken  for  both. 

1  do  not  bid  the  thunder  bearer  shool 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove.  Shaksp. 

The  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  all  the  thunder  bend.       Shaksp. 

The  thunder 
Wing'd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaps  has  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep 


loud   noise   or 


Milton. 
tumultuous    vio- 


1 


3.   Any 
lence. 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  him,  and  dealt  blows 
On  either  side,  that  neither  mail  could  hold 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws. 

Spenser. 
Here  will  we  face  this  storm  of  insolence, 
Nor  fear  tin  noisy  thunder;  let  it  roll, 
Then  burst,  and  spend  at  once  its  idle  rage.  Rowe. 
To  Thunder,  //mn'dur.  v.n.  [from  the 
noun] 

To  make  thunder. 
His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world: 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Nor  Jove  for  's  power  to  thunder.  Shakspeare. 

\.  To  make  a  loud  or  terrible  noise. 

So  soon  as  some  few  notable  examples  had  thun- 
dered a  duty  into  the  subjects'  hearts,  he  soon 
shewed  no  baseness  of  suspicion.  Sidney. 

His  dreadful  name  late  through  all  Spain  did 
thunder, 
And  Hercules'  two  pillars  standing  near 
Did  make  to  quake  and  fear.  Spenser. 

His  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears.  Milton. 

Like  a  black  sheet  the  whelming  billow  spread, 
Burst  o'er  the  float,  and  thundtr'd  on  his  head. 

Pope. 

To  Thu'nder,  Mun'dur  v. a. 

1.  To  emit  with  noise  and  terrour. 

Oracles  severe 
Were  daily  thundered  in  our  general's  ear, 
That  by  his  daughter's  blood  we  must  appease 
Diana's  kindled  wrath.  Dryden. 

2.  To  publish  any  denunciation  or  threat. 

An  archdeacon,  as  being  a  prelate,  may  thunder 

out  an  ecclesiastical  censure.  Jiyliffe. 

Thu'ndkrbolt,      rAun'dur-bolt.      n.     s. 

[thunder   and  bolt,   as  it   signifies  an 

arrow.] 

Lightning;  the  arrows  of  heaven. 

If  [had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell 

who  should  down.  Shakspeare 

Let  the  lightning  of  this  thunderbolt,  which  hath 

been  so  severe  a  punishment  to  one,  be  a  terrour  to 

all.  King  Charles. 

My  heart  does  beat, 
As  if 'twere  forging  thunderbolts  for  Jove.  Denham. 


THU 

Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth,  those  thunderbolts  of  war? 

Dryden. 
The  most  remarkable  piece  in  Antonine's  pillar, 
is  Jupiter  Pluvius  sending  down  rain  on  the  faint- 
ing army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunderbolts  on 
his  enemies;  which  is  the  greatest  confirmation  of 
the  story  of  the  Christian  legion.  Jiddison. 

.  Futmination;    denunciation:     properly 
ecclesiastical. 

He  severely  threatens  such  with  the  thunderbolt 
of  excommunication.  Hakewill. 

Thu'nderc lap, ;/mn'dur-klap. n  s. [thun- 
der and  clap.j    Explosion  ot  thunder. 
The  kindly  bird  that  bears  Jove's  thunderclap, 
One  day  did  scorn  the  simple  scarabee, 

Proud  of  his  highest  service,  and  good  hap, 
That  made  all  other  fowls  his  thralls  to  be.  Spenser. 

When  some  dreadful  thunderclap  is  nigh, 
The  wiuged  fire  shoots  swiftly  through  the  sky; 
Strikes  and  consun  es  ere  scarce  it  does  appear, 
And,  by  the  sudden  ill,  prevents  the  fear    Dryden. 

When  suddenly  the  thunderclap  was  heard, 
It  took  us  unpre;>ar'd  and  out  of  guard.       Dryden. 
Thu'nuerer,    Mun'dur-ur.    n.   s.    [from 
thunder.]    The  power  that  thunders. 

How  dare  you,  ghosts, 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt  you  know 
Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts?      Sliaksp. 

Had  the  old  Greeks  discover'd  your  abode, 
Crete  had  n't  been  the  cradle  of  your  god; 
On  that  small  island  they  had  look'd  with  scorn, 
And  in  Great-Britain  thought  the  thunderer  born. 

Waller. 
When  the  bold  Typheus 
Forc'd  great  Jove  from  his  own  heav'n  to  fly, 
The  lesser  gods,  that  shar'd  his  prosp'rous  state, 
All  suffer'd  in  the  exil'd  thunderer's  fate      Dryden. 
Thu'nderous,    (Aun'durus     adj.    [from 
thunder.]     Producing  thunder. 

Look  in  and  see  each  blissful  deity, 
How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie. 

Milton. 


I. 


Thu'ndershower,  ^un'dur-shou  ur  98 
n.  s.  \_thunder  and  shower.']  A  rain  ac- 
companied with  thunder. 

The  conceit  is  long  in  delivering,  and  at  last  it 
comes  like  a  thunder  shower,  full  of  sulphur  and 
darkness,  with  a  terrible  crack.  Stillingflett. 

In  thundershowers  the  winds  and  clouds  are  often- 
times contrary  to  one  another,  especially  if  hail 
falls,  the  sultry  weather  below  directing  the  wind 
one  way  and  the  cold  above  the  clouds  another. 

Derhatn. 

Thu'nderstone,  Mun'dur-stone.  n.  s. 
[thunder  and  stone.]  A  stone  fabulously 
supposed  to  be  emitted  by  thunder; 
thunderbolt. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash, 
Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunderstone.  Shakspeare 

To    Thu'ndersthike,     ^Aun'dur-strike. 

v.  a.   [thunder  and  strike  J 
I.  To  blast  or  hurt  with  lightning. 

I  remained  as  a  man  thundtrslricken,  not  daring, 
nay  not  able,  to  behold  that  power.  Sidney. 

The  overthrown  he  rais'd,  and  as  a  herd 
Of  goats,  or  tim'rous  flock,  together  throng'd, 
Drove  them  before  him  thunderstruck.  Mi 

With  the  voice  divine 
Nigh  thunderstruck,  th'  exalted  man,  to  whom 
Such  high  attest  was  giv'n,  a  while  survey'd 
With  wonder.  ' 

'Tis  said  that  thunderstruck  Enceladus 
Lies  stretch'd  supine.  Jiddison. 

,  T ■>  astonish  with  any  thing  terrible. 

Feare  from  our  hearts  tooke 
The  very  life;  to  be  so  thunderstrooke 


Milton. 


Milton 


With  such  a  voice. 


rHURi'FKROus,  Mu-rif'fer  us. 


Chapman, 
adj.  [tiiu- 


rifer,  Lat.j    Bearing  frankincense. 


THW 

Thurifica'tion,  */m-rif-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s, 
ythuris  and  facio,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
fuming  with  incense;  the  act  of  burning 
incense. 

The  several  acts  of  worship  which  are  required 
to  be  performed  to  images  are  processions,  genuflec- 
tions, thurifications,  deosculatious,  and  oblations. 

Stillingjleet. 

.Thu'rjDay,  f/mrz-de.223  n.  s.  [thomgday, 
Danish;  from  thor.  Thor  was  the  son 
of  Odin;  yet  in  some  of  the  northern 
parts  they  worshipped  the  supreme 
deity  under  his  name,  attributing  the 
power  ove  \ll  things,  even  the  inferior 
deities,  to  him.  Stillingjleet.]  The  fifth, 
day  of  the  week. 

This,  thus.466  adv.  [$ur*,  Saxon.] 
In  this  manner;  in  this  wise. 
It  cannot  be  that  they  who  speak  Iks,  should  thus. 
judge.  Hooker. 

The  knight  him  calling  asked  who  he  was? 
Who  lifting  up  his  head,  him  answer'd  thus.  Spcns. 

1  returned  with  similar  proof  enough, 
With  tokens  thus  and  thus  Shakspeare.. 

To  be  thus  is  nothing; 
But  to  be  safely  thus.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  thus  and  thus 
have  1  done.  Joshua. 

The  Romans  used  a  like  wise  endeavour,  and 
whiles  in  a  higher,  in  a  wiser  strain,  making  con- 
cord a  deity;  thus  seeking  peace,  not  by  an  oath, 
but  by  prayer.  Holyday. 

That  the  principle  that  sets  on  work  thfse  or- 
gans, is  nothing  else  but  the  modification  of  matter 
thus  or  thus  posited,  is  false.  Judge  Hale. 

Beware,  I  warn  thee  yet,  to  tell  thy  griefs 
In  terms  becoming  majesty  to  hear: 
I  warn  thee  thus,  because  I  know  thy  temper 
Is  insolent.  Dryden. 

Thus  in  the  triumphs  of  soft  peace  I  reign. 

Dryden. 
All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man, 
When  from  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  began.  Dryden. 
!.   To  this  degree;  to  mis  quantity 

A  counsellor  of  state  in  Spain  said  to  his  master, 
I  will  tell  your  majesty  thus  much  for  your  comfort, 
your  majesty  hath  but  two  enemies;  whereof  the  one 
is  all  the  world,  and  the  other  your  own  ministers. 

Bacon. 

Even  thus  wise,  that  is,  thus  peaceable,  were  very 

heathens;  thus  peaceable  among  themselves,  though 

without  grace;  thus  peaceable  by  wise  nature  very 

like  grace  Holyday. 

He  said,  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds. 

Milton. 
Thus  much  concerning  the  first  earth,  and  its 
production  and  form.  Burnet. 

No  man  reasonably  pretends  to  know  thus  much, 
but  he  must  pretend  to  know  all  things      Tiltotson. 
This  you  must  do  to  inherit  life;  and  if  you  have 
come  up  thus  far,  firmly  persevere  in  it.         Wake. 
To   Thwack,   J/jwaK.466    v.  a.   [fcaccian, 
Sax.]    To  strike  with  something  blunt 
and  heavy;  to  thrash;  to  bang;  to  bela- 
bour.   A  ludicrous  word. 

He  shall  not  stay; 

We  '11  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs    Shakspeare. 

Nick  fell  foul  upon  John  Bull,  to  snatch  the  cudgel 

he  had  iu  his  hand,  that  he  might  thwack  Lewis 

with  it.  Arbathnot. 

These  long  fellows,  as  sightly  as  they  are,  should 

find  their  jackets  well  thwacked. 

Thwack,  thwkk.85  n.  s 

A  Heavy  hard  blow. 

But  Tal'gol  first  with  a  hard  thwack 
Twice  bruis'd  his  head,  and  twice  his  back. 

Hudibras. 

They  place  several  pots  of  rice,  with  cudgels  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  each  pot;  the  monkeys  de- 
scend from  the  trees,  take  up  the  arms,  and  be 


Jlrbuthnot. 
[from  the  verb.} 


THY 


TIC 


T  ID 


labour  one  another  with  a  storm  of  thwacks. 

Addison. 

Thwart,  fAwart.8*486  adj.  [fcpyp,  Sax. 

dwars,  Dutch.] 

1.  Transverse;  cross  to  somethjpg  else. 

This  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Mov'd  contrary  with  thxoarl  obliquities.       Milton. 

2.  Perverse;  inconvenient;  mischievous. 
To  Thwart,  Mwirt.  v.  a. 

1.  To  cross;   to   lie   or  come    cross  any 
thing. 

Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night.  Milton. 

Yon  stream  of  light,  a  thousand  ways 
Upward  and  downward  thwarting  and  convolv'd. 

Thomson. 

2.  To  cross;   to  oppose;    to  traverse;  to 
contravene. 

Some  sixteen  months  and  longer  might  have  staid, 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me.       Shaksp. 

Lesser  had  been 
The  thwartings  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  shew'd  how  you  were  dispos'd 
Ere  they  lack  power  to  cross  you.  Shakspeare. 

The  understanding  and  will  then  never  disagreed; 
for  the  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted  the  in- 
clinations of  the  other.  South. 

The  rays  both  good  and  bad,  of  equal  pow'r, 
Each  thwarting  other  made,  a  mingled  hour.    Dryd. 

In  vain  did  I  the  godlike  youth  deplore: 
The  more  I  begg'd,  they  thwarted  me  the  more. 

Mdison. 
Neptune  aton'd,  his  wrath  shall  now  refrain, 
Or  thwart  the  synod  of  the  gods  in  vain.  Pope. 

By  thwarting  passions  tost,  by  cares  opprest, 
He  found  the  tempest  pictur'd  in  his  breast.  Young. 
To   Thwart,  thvtkrt.  x>.  n.    To  be  in  op- 
position to. 

It  is  easy  to  be  imagined  what  reception  any 
proposition  shall  find,  that  shall  at  all  thioart  with 
these  internal  oracles.  Locke. 

Thwa'rting,  Mwart'ing.  n.  s.  [from 
thwart.]  The  act  of  crossing,  &c.  as 
the  verb. 
Thwa'rtingly,  Mwart-ing-le.  nrfz>.  [from 
thwarting.*]  Oppositely;  with  opposi- 
tion. 
Thy.  thi,  or  THe.466  fironoun.  [$in,  Sax.] 
Of  thee;  belonging  to  thee;  relating  to 
thee:  the  possessive  of  thou.  See 
Thou. 

Whatever  God  did  say, 
Is  all  thy  clear  and  smooth  uninterrupted  way. 

Cowley. 
Th'  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark.  Cowley. 

These  are  thy  works,  parent  of  good!       Milton. 
Thyine  wood,  thc'inc-wiid.  n.  s.    A  pre- 
cious wood. 

The  merchandize  of  gold  and  all  thuine  wood 
are  departed  from  thee.  Revelation. 

Thyme,  time.471  n.  s.  [thym,  Fr.  thymus, 
Latin.]     A  plant. 

The  thyme  hath  a  labiated  flower,  consisting  of 
one  leaf,  whose  upper-lip  is  erect,  and  generally 
split  in  two,  and  the  under-lip  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  out  of  the  flower-cup  arises  the  pointal,  ac- 
companied by  four  embrios,  which  afterward  be- 
come so  many  seeds,  inclosed  in  a  husk,  which  be- 
fore was  the  flower-cup;  to  these  marks  must  oe 
added  hard  ligneous  stalks,  and  the  flowers  gathered 
into  heads.  ""  Milter. 

No  more,  my  goats,  shall  I  behold  you  climb 
The  steepy  cliffs,  or  crop  the  Howry  thyme.    Dryd 

Thyse'lf,    riii-self.  fironoun  reciprocal. 

[thy  and  self.] 
I.  It  is   commonly    used  in  the  oblique 

cases,  or  following  the  verb. 


Come  high  or  low, 
Thyself  and  oflice  deftly  show.  Shakspeare. 

It  must  and  shall  be  so;  content  thyself.    Shakap. 
.  In  poetical  or  solemn  language  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  nominative. 
These  goods  thyself  can  on  thyself  bestow. 

Dryden . 

Ti'ar,  ti'ar.  }  n.  s.  [tiarr,  Fr.  tiara, 

Tia'ra,  ti-a'ra."65       Lat.J     A  dress  for 
the  head;  a  diadem. 

His  back  was  turn'd,  but  not  his  brightness  hid; 
Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 
Circled  his  head.  Milton. 

This  royal  robe  and  this  tiara  wore 
Old  Priam,  and  this  golden  sceptre  bore 
In  full  assemblies.  Dryden. 

A  tiar  wreath'd  her  head  with  many  a  fold, 
Her  waist  was  circled  with  a  zone  of  gold.      Pope. 

Fairer  she  seem'd,  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
And  better  mien  disclos'd,*as  better  drest: 
A  bright  tiara  round  her  forehead  ty'd 
To  juster  bounds  confin'd  its  rising  pride.      Prior. 

To  Tice,  tise.  v   a.    [from    entice.]     To 
draw;  to  allure. 

Lovely  enchanting  language,  sugar-cane, 
Honey  of  roses,  whither  wilt  thou  fly? 

Hath  some  fond  lover  tie'd  thee  to  thy  bane? 
And  wilt  thou  leave  the  church,  and  love  a  sty? 

Herbert. 
Tick,  tik.  n.  s.   [This   word  seems  con- 
tracted  from   ticket^  a   tally  on   which 
debts  are  scored.] 

1.  Score;  trust. 

If  thou  hast  the  heart  to  try 't, 
I'll  lend  thee  back  thyself  awhile, 
And  once  more  for  that  carcase  vile 
Fight  upon  tick  Hudibras. 

When  the  money  is  got  into  hands  that  have 
bought  all  that  they  have  need  of,  whoever  needs 
any  thing  else  must  go  on  tick,  or  barter  for  it. 

Locke. 
You  would   see   him   in    the  kitchen  weighing 
the  beef  and   butter,    paying   ready   money,  that 
the  maids  might  not  run  a  tick  at  the  market. 

Jirbuthnot. 

2.  [tique,    French;    teke,    Dutch.]     The 
louse  of  dogs  or  sheep. 

Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear 
again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it!  I  had  rather 
be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  The  case  which  holds  the  feathers  of  a 
bed. 

To  Tick,  tik.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  run  on  score. 

2.  To  trust;  to  score. 

The  money  went  to  the  lawyers;  council  woVt 

tick.  Jirbuthnot. 

IVcken,    J  tik'fcln.ioa  5  "•  *•.    The   same 

I  I  CKING,  )  ^       with    tick.       A 

sort  of  strong  linen  for  bedding.  Bailey. 

Ti'cket,  tik'il."  n.  s.  [etiquel,   Fr.]     A 

token  of  any  ri^ht  or  debt,  upon  the 

delivery  of  which  admission  is  granted, 

or  a  claim  acknowledged. 

There  should  be  a  paymaster  appointed,  of  spe- 
cial trust,  which  should  pay  every  man  according  to 
his  captain's  lickvl,  and  the  account  of  the  clerk  of 
his  band.  Spenser. 

In  a  lottery  with  one  prize,  a  single  ticket  is  only 
enriched,  and  the  rest  are  all  blanks.  Collier. 

Let  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  they  will, 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets  or  codille.  Pope 

'b  Ti  ckle,  tik'kl.405  v.  a.  [titillc,  Latin.] 
1.   To  affect  with  a  prurient  sensation  by 
slight  touches. 

Dissembling  courtesy!  How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  woun  Is!  Shakspeare. 

5  t2 


The  mind  is  moved  in  great  vebemency  only  by 
tickling  some  part-,  of  the  body.  Bacon. 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  good  verse,  which  tickles 
even  while  it  hurts;  and  no  man  can  be  heartily 
angry  with  him  who  pleases  him  against  his  will. 

Dryden. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  laugh  at  any  rate;  and  if  a 
straw  can  tickle  a  man,  it  is  an  instrument  of  hap- 
piness. Dryden. 

2.   To  please  by  slight  gratification^. 

Dtiinetas,  that  of  all  manners  of  stile  could  best 
conceive  of  golden  eloquence,  being  withal  tickled 
by  Musidorus's  praisi  s,  bad  his  brain  so  turned,  that 
he  lu.came  slave  io  that  which  he  that  sued  to  be 
his  servant  offered  to  give  him.  Sidney. 

Expectation  tickling  skittish  spirits, 
Sets  all  on  hazard.  Shakspeare. 

Such  a  nature 
Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  it  treads  on  at  noon.  Shakspeare. 

I  canuot  rule  my  spleen; 
My  scorn  rebels,  and  tickles  me  within.  Dryden. 
Dunce  at  the  best;  in  street^  but  scarce  allow'd 
To  tickle,  on  thy  straw,  me  stupid  crowd.  Dryden. 
A  drunkard  the  habitual  thirst  after  his  cupg 
drives  to  the  tavern,  though  he  has  in  his  view  the 
loss  of  health,  and  perhaps  of  the  joys  of  another 
life,  the  least  of  which  is  such  a  good  as  he  con- 
fesses is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  paiate 
with  a  glass  of  wine.  Locke. 

To  I  i  ckle,  tik'kl.  v.  n.  To  feel  nulla - 
tion. 

He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein, 
And  his  false  heart,  fraught  with  all  treason's  store, 
Was  till'd  with  hope,  his  purpose  to  obtain. 

Spenser. 

Ti'ckle,  tik'kl.  adj.  [I  know  not  whence 
to  deduce  the  sense  of  this  word.] 
Tottering;  unfixed;  unstable;  easily 
overthrown. 

When  the  last  O'Neal  began  to  stand  upon  some 

tickle  terms,  this  fellow,  called  baron  of  Dungan- 

non,  was  set  up  to  beard  him.  Spenser. 

Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that 

a  milkmaid,  if  she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off. 

Shakspeare. 
The  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point,  now  they  are  gone. 

Shakspeare. 
Ti'cklish,  tik'kl-ish.  adj.  [from  tickle.] 

1 .  Sensible  to  tkillation;  easily  tickled. 

The  palm  of  the  hand,  though  it  hath  as  thin  a 
skin  as  the  other  parts,  yet  is  not  ticklish,  because 
it  is  accustomed  to  be  touched.  Bacon. 

2.  Tottering;  uncertain;  unfixed. 

Ireland  was  a  ticklish  and  unsettled  state,  more 
easy  to  receive  distempers  and  mutations  than  En- 
gland was  Bacon. 

Did  it  stand  upon  so  ticklish  and  tottering  a 
foundation  as  some  men's  fancy  hath  placed  it,  it 
would  be  no  wonder  should  it  frequently  vary. 

Woodward. 

3.  Difficult;  nice. 

How  shall  our  author  hope  a  gentle  fate, 
Who  dares  most  impudently  nut  translate? 
It  had  been  civil,  in  these  ticklish  ti  .  es, 
To  fetch  his  fools  and  kua\e:?  from  foreign  climes. 

Swift. 
Ti'cklishness,  tik'kl-ish-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

ticklish.]     The  state  of  being  ticklish. 
Ti'ctack,  tik'tak.  n.  s.  [trictrac,  Fr.]    A 
game  at  tables.  Bailey. 

TID.  tid.  adj.  [cybbep,  Sax.J    Tender; 

soft;  nice. 
Ti  drit,    tid'bit.  n.  s.  [tid  and   bit.]     A 

dainty. 
To  Ti'ddle,  tid'dl.      }  v.  a.  [from   tid.] 
To  Ti'oder,  tid'dur.   $      To  use  tenner 
ly;  to  fondle. 
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TIDE,  tide.  n.  a.  [cyb,  Sax.  tijd,  Dutch 
and  Islaiidick  ] 

1.  Time;  season;  while. 

There  they  alight,  in  hope  themselves  to  hide 
From  the  fierce  heat,  and  rest  their  weary  limbs  a 
tide.  Spenser. 

They  two  forth  passing 
Received  those  two  fair  bride6,  their  love's  delight, 
Which,  at  the  appointed  tide, 
Each  one  did  make  his  bride.  Spenser. 

What  hath  this  day  deserv'd 
That  in  it  golden  letter  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  kalendar?  Shakspeare. 
At  new-year's  tide  following,  the  king  chose  him 
master  of  the  horse.  Wotton. 

2.  Alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea. 

That  motion  of  the  water  called  tides,  is  a  rising 
and  falling  of  the  sea:  the  cause  of  this  is  the  at- 
traction of  the  moon,  whereby  the  part  of  the  water 
in  the  great  ocean  which  is  nearest  the  moon,  being 
most  strongly  attracted,  is  raised  higher  than  the 
rest;  and  the  part  opposite  to  it  being  least  attract- 
ed, is  also  higher  than  the  rest;  and  these  two  op- 
posite rises  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  great 
ocean  following  the  motion  of  the  moon  from  east 
to  west,  and  striking  against  the  large  coasts  of  the 
continents,  from  thence  rebound  back  again,  and  so 
make  floods  and  ebbs  in  narrow  seas  and  rivers. 

Locke  ■ 

3.  Commotion;  violent  confluence. 

As  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want  not 
stirring  winds  to  make  them  more  rough,  so  this 
people  did  light  upon  two  ringleaders.  Bacon. 

4.  Stream;  course. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.       Shakspeare. 

The  rapid  currents  drive 
Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide   Milt- 
But  let  not  all  the  gold  which  Tagus  hides, 
And  pays  the  sea  in  tributary  tides, 
Be  bribe  sufficient  to  corrupt  thy  breast, 
Or  violate  with  dreams  thy  peaceful  rest.    Dryden. 

Continual  tide 
Flows  from  the  exhilarating  fount.  Philips. 

To  Tide,  tide.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.j  To 
drivt  with  the  stream. 

Their  images,  the  relicks  of  the  wreck, 
Torn  from  the  naked  poop,  are  tided  back 
By  the  wild  waves,  and  rudely  throwu  ashore. 

Dryden. 

To  Tide,  tide.  -u.  n.  To  pour  a  flood;  to  be 
agitated  by  the  tide. 

When  from  his  dint  the  foe  still  backward  shrunk, 
Wading  within  the  Ouse,  he  dealt  his  blows, 
And  sent  them,  rolling,  to  the  tiding  Humber. 

Philips 

Ti'degate,  tide' gate.  n.  s.  [tide  and  gate.] 
A  gate  through  which  the  tide  passes 
into  a  basin.  Bailey. 

Ti'desman,  tidz'man.88  n.  s.  [tide  and 
man.']  A  tidewaiter  or  customhouse  of- 
ficer, who  watches  on  board  of  mer- 
chant-ships till  the  duty  of  goods  be 
paid,  and  the  ships  unloaded.       Bailey. 

Ti'dewaiter,  tide'wa-ttir.  n.  s.  [tide  and 
wait.]  An  officer  who  watches  the 
landing  of  goods  at  the  customhouse. 

Employments  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen ; 
nothing  left  for  Irishmen  but  vicarages  and  tidewai- 
ters  places.  Swift. 

Tj'dily,  ti'de-le.  adv.  [from  tidy.]  Neatly; 
readily. 

Ti'diness,  ti'de-nes.  n.  s.  [from  tidy.] 
Neatness;  readiness. 

Ti'dings,  ti'dingz.  n.  s.  [tiban,  Sax.  to 
happen,  to  betide;  tidende,  Islandick  ] 
News;  an  account  of  something  that  has 
happened;  incidents  related. 
When  her  eyes  she  on  the  dwarf  had  set, 


And  saw  the  signs  that  deadly  tidings  spake, 

She  fell  to  ground  for  sorrowful  regret.       Spenser. 

1  shall  make  my  master  glad  with  these  tidings. 

Shakspeare. 
They  win 
Great  numbers  of  each  nation  to  receive, 
With  joy,  the  tidings  brought  from  heav'n.  Milton. 

Portius  thy  looks  speak  somewhat  of  importance: 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?  methinks  I  see 
Unusual  gladness  sparkling  in  thy  eyes.     Addison 

The  messenger  of  these  glad  tidings,  by  whom 
this  covenant  of  mercy  was  proposed  and  ratified, 
was  the  eternal  Son  of  his  bosom.  Rogers. 

'1TDY,  ti'de.  adj.  [tidt,  Islandick.] 

1.  Seasonable. 
If  weather  be  faire  and  tidie,  thy  grain 

Make  speedilie  carriage,  for  feare  of  a  raine. 

Tusser. 

2.  Neat;  ready. 
Whenever  by  yon  barley-mow  I  pass, 

Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lass.  Gay. 

3.  It  seems  to  be  here  put  by  mistake  oi 
irony  for  untidy. 

Thou  whorson  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,  when 
wilt  thou  leave  fighting?  Shakspeare- 

To  Tie,  ti.276  -v.  a.  [tian,  tijan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  bind;  to  fasten  with  a  knot. 
Tie  the  kine  to  the  cart,  and  bring  their  calves 

home  from  them.  1  Samuel. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women,  tied  together  in 

chains,  were,  by  the  cruel  Turks,  enforced  to  run 

as  fast  as  their  horses.  Knolles 

2.  To  knit;  to  complicate. 
We  do  not  tit  this  knot  with  an  intention  to  puz- 
zle the  argument;  but  the  harder  it  is  tied,  we  shall 
feel  the  pleasure  more  sensibly  when  we  come  to 
loose  it.  Bwnet. 

3.  To  hold;  to  fasten;  to  join  so  as  not  easi- 
ly to  be  parted. 

In  bond  of  virtuous  love  together  tied, 
Together  serv'd  they,  and  together  died.     Fairfax. 

The  intermediate  ideas  tie  the  extremes  so  firmly 
together,  and  the  probability  is  so  clear,  that  assent 
necessarily  follows  it.  Locke. 

Certain  theorems  resolve  propositions  which  de- 
pend on  them,  and  are  as  firmly  made  out  from 
thence,  as  if  the  mind  went  afresh  over  every  link 
of  the  whole  chain  that  ties  them  to  first  self-evident 
principles.  Locke. 

4.  To  hinder;  to  obstruct:  with  up  inten- 
sive. 

Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me 
wail, 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Shakspeare. 
Melantius,  stay, 
You  have  my  promise;  and  my  hasty  word 
Restrains  my  tongue,  but  ties  not  up  my  sword. 

Waller. 

Honour  and  good  nature  may  tie  up  his  hands; 

but  as  these  would  be  very  *iuch  strengthened  by 

reason  and  principle,  so  without  them  they  are  only 

instincts  Addison. 

5.  To  oblige;  to  constrain;  to  restrain;  to 

confine. 

Although  they  profess  they  agree  with  us  touching 
a  prescript  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  the  church, 
they  have  declared  that  it  shall  not  be  prescribed  as 
a  thing  whereunto  they  will  tie  their  ministers. 

Hooker. 

It  is  the  cowish  terrour  of  his  spirit, 
That  dares  not  undertake;  he  '11  not  feel  wrongs 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer.  Shakspeare. 

Cannot  God  make  any  of  the  appropriate  acts  of 
worship  to  become  due  only  to  himself?  cannot  he 
tie  us  to  perform  them  to  him?  Stilling  fleet. 

They  tie  themselves  so  strictly  to  uuity  of  place, 
that  you  never  see  in  any  of  their  plays  a  scene 
change  in  the  middle  of  an  act.  Dryden. 

No!  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 
Revenge  less  sweet  than  a  forgiving  mind.  Dryden. 
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No  one  seems  less  tied  up  to  a  form  of  words. 

Locke. 
The  mind  should,  by  several  rules,  be  tied  down 
to  this,  at  first,  uneasy  task;  use  will  give  it  a  faci- 
lity. Locke. 
They  h^ive  no  uneasy  expectations  of  what  is  to 
come,  but  are  ever  tied  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment.                                                         Jitleriury. 
A  healthy  man  ought  not  to  tie  himself  up  to  strict 
rules,  nor  to  abstain  from  any  sort  of  food  in  com- 
mon use.                                                   Jirbuthnot. 
6.  It  may  be  observed  of  tie,  that  it  has 
often  the  particles  ufi  and  down  joined 
to  it,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  little 
more  than  emphatical,  and  which,  when 
united  with  this  word,  have  at  least  con- 
sequentially the  same  meaning. 
Tie,  ti.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Knot;  fastening. 

2.  Bond;  obligation. 
The  rebels  that  had  shaken  off  the  great  yoke  of 

obedience,  had  likewise  cast  away  the  lesser  lie  of 
respect.  Bacon. 

No  forest,  cave,  or  savage  den 
Holds  more  pernicious  beasts  than  men; 
Vows,  oaths,  and  contracts  they  devise, 
And  tell  us  they  are  sacred  ties.  Waller. 

3.  A  knot  of  hair. 
The  well-swoln  ties  an  equal  homage  claim, 

And  either  shoulder  has  its  share  of  fame.    Young-. 
Tier,  teer.276  n.  s.  [tiere,   tieire,  old  Fr. 
tuyer,  Dutch.]  A  row;  a  rank. 

Fornovius,  in  his    choler,  discharged  a  tier  of 
great  ordnance  amongst  the  thickest  of  them. 

Knolles. 
Tierce,  terse,  n.  s.  [tiers,  tiercier,  Fr.] 
A  vessel  holding  the  third  part  of  a  pipe. 
Go  now  deny  his  tierce.  Ben  Jonson. 

Wit,  like  tierce  claret,  when  't  begins  to  pall, 
Neglected  lies,  and  'sof  no  use  at  all; 
But  in  its  full  perfection  of  decay 
Turns  vinegar,  and  comes  again  in  play.      Dorset. 

Ti'ercet,  teer'set.  n.  s.  [from  tiers,  Fr  ] 

A  triplet;  three  lines. 
Tiff,  tif.  n.  s.  [A   iow  word,  I  suppose 

without  etymology.] 

1.  Liquor;  drink. 
I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds, 

And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want, 
With  seamy  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
Wretched  repast!  my  meagre  corps  sustain.  Philips. 

2.  A  fit  ot  peevishness  or  sulienness;  a  pet. 

To  Tiff,  tif.  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  pet;  to  quar- 
rel   A  iow  word. 
Ti'ffany,  tlf'fa-ne.  n.  .<?.  [tiffer,  to  dress 
up,  old  Fr.  Skinner.]  Very  thin  silk. 

The  smoak  of  sulphur  will  not  black  a  paper,  and 
is  commonly  used  by  women  to  whiten  tiffanies. 

Brown. 

Tige,  tidje.  n.  s.  [In  architecture.]   The 

shaft  of  a  column  from  the  astragal  to 

the  capital.  Bailey. 

Ti'ger,  ti'sur.98  n.  s.  [tigre,  Fr.  tigris, 

Lat.j  A  fierce  beast  of  the  leonine  kind. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  your  ear, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tigtr: 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.     Shaksp. 

Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  Hyrcanian  tiger; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Shakspeare. 

Has  the  steer, 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs, 
E'er  plow'd  for  him?  Thomson. 

Tight,  tite.395  adj.  [dicht,  Dutch. J 
1.  Tense;  close;  not  loose. 

If  the  centre  holes  be  not  very  deep,  aBd  the  pikes 
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fill  them  not  very  tight,  the  strength  of  the  string 

will  alter  the  centre  holes.  Moxon. 

I  do  not  like  this  running  knot,  it  holds  too  tight; 

I  may  be  stifled  all  of  a  sudden.  Arbulhnot 

Every  joint  was  well  grooved;  and  the  door  did 

Dot  move  on  hinges,  but  up  and  down  like  a  sash, 

which  kept  my  closet  so  tight  that  very  little  water 

came  in.  Swift- 

2.  Free  from  fluttering  rags;    less   than 

neat. 

A  tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask, 
Guesses  his  meaning,  and  unoils  the  flask.  Dryden. 
The  girl  was  a  tight  clever  wench  as  any. 

Arbuth,    '. 
O  Thomas,  I'll  make  a  loving  wife; 
I'll  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  children  tight.  Gay. 

Drest  her  again  genteel  and  neat, 
And  rather  tight  than  great.  Swift. 

To  Ti'ghi'en,  ti't'n.103  v.  a.  [from  light.] 

To  straiten;  to  make  close. 
Ti'ghtkr,  the'Ur.  n.  s.  [from  tighten.']  A 
riband  or  string  by  which  women  strait- 
en their  clothes. 
Ti'ghtly,  tite'le.  adv.  [from  tight."] 

1.  Closely;  not  loosely. 

2.  Neatly;  not  idly. 

Hold,  sirrah,  bear  you  these  letters  tightly; 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores-   Shak. 

Handle  your  pruning-knife  with  dexterity:  tight- 
ly, I  say,  go  tightly  to  your  business;  you  have  cost 
me  much .  Dryden. 

Tightness,  tite'nes.  n.  s.  [from  tight.] 

1.  Closeness;  not  looseness. 

The  bones  are  inflexible;  which  arises  from  the 
greatness  of  the  number  of  corpuscles  that  compose 
them,  and  the  firmness  and  tightness  of  their  union. 

Woodward 

2.  Neatness. 

Ti'gkess,  ti'gres.  n.  s.  [from  tiger.]   The 
female  of  the  tiger. 

It  is  reported  of  the  tigress,  that  several  spots  rise 

in  her  skio  when  she  is  angry  Mdison. 

Tike,  tike.  n.  s.  \_tik,  Swedish;  teke,  Dut. 

tique,  French.] 

l.The  louse  of  do^s  or  sheep.  See  Tick. 

Lice  and  likes  are  bred  by  the  sweat  close  kept, 

and  somewhat  arefied  by  the  hair  Bacon. 

2.  It  is  in  Shaks/ieare  the  name  of  a  dog, 

in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Scotland. 

[from  tijk,  Runick,  a  little  dog.J 

A  vaunt,  you  curs! 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  hym, 
Or  oontail  tike,  or  trundle  tail  Shakspeare. 

TILE,  tile.  n.  a   [tijle,  Sax.  tegel,  Dut. 
tnile,  Pr.  tegola,  lulian.]     Thin  plates 
of  baked  clay  used  to  cover  houses. 
The  roof  is  all  tile,  or  lead,  or  stone.         Bacon. 
Earth  turned  into  brick  serveth  'for  building  as 
stone  doth;  and  the  like  of  tile.  Bacon. 

In  at  the  window  he  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles.  .Milt. 
Worse  than  all  the  clatt'ring  tiles,  and  worse 
Than  thousand  padders  was  the  poet's  curse.  Dryd. 
Tile  pins  made  of  oak,  or  fir,  they  drive  into  holes 
made  in  the  plain  tilts,  to  hang  them  upon  their 
lathing.        ^  Moxon. 

To  Tile,  tile.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  tiles. 

Moss  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses  tiled 
or  thatched.  Bacon. 

Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  above  two  stories; 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate;  a  catch 
Wou'd  tile;  an  epigram  wou'd  thatch.  Sicift. 

2.  To  cover  as  tiles. 

The  rafters  of  my  body,  bone, 
Being  still  with  you  the  muscle,  sinew  and  vein, 
Which  tile  this  house,  will  come  again.         Donne. 

Ti'LER,ti'lur.98  n.  s.  [tuilier,  French;  from 


tile.]  One  who  trade  is  to  cover  houses 
with  tiles. 

A  Flemish  tiler,  falling  from  the  top  of  a  house 
upon  a  Spaniard,  killed  him;  the  next  of  the  blood 
prosecuted  his  death;  and  when  he  was  offered  pe- 
cuniary recompence,  nothing  would  serve  him  but 
lex  talionis;  whereupon  the  judge  said  to  him,  he 
should  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  fall 
down  upon  the  titer.  Bacon. 

Ti'ling,  ti'ling.410  n.  s.  [from  tile.]  The 
roof  covered  with  tiles. 

They  went  upon  the  house-top,  and  let  him  down 
through  the  tiling  with  his  couch  before  Jesus.  Luke. 
Till,  till.  n.  s.   A  money  box  in  a  shop. 
They  break  up  counters,  doors  and  tills, 
And  leave  the  empty  chests  in  view.  Swift. 

Till,  till,  firefi.  [til,  Sax. J  Tothe  time  of. 
Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

Cowley. 
Till  now,  till'nou.    To  the  present  time. 
Pleasure  not  known  till  now.  Milton. 

Till  'hen,  tlli'THen.   To  that  time. 

The  earth  till  then  was  desert.  Milton. 

Till,  till,  conjunction. 

1.  To  the  time  when. 

Woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice.  Milton. 

The  unity  of  place  we  neither  find  in  Aristotle, 
Horace,  or  any  who  have  written  of  it,  till  in  our 
age  ;he  French  poets  first  made  it  a  precept  of  the 
stage.  Dryden. 

2.  To  the  degree  that. 

Meditate  so  long  till  you  make  some  act  of  prayer 
to  God,  or  glorification  of  him.  Taylor. 

To  this  strange  pitch  their  high  assertions  flew, 
Till  Nature's  self  scarce  look'd  on  them  as  two. 

Cowley. 
Goddess,  spread  thy  reign  till  Isis'  elders  reel. 

Pope. 
To  Till,  till.  v.  a.  [tylian,  Sax.  tenlen, 
Dutch.]  To  cultivate;  to  husband:  com- 
monly used  of  the   husbandry  of   the 
plough. 

This  paradise  I  give  thee,  count  it  thine, 
To  till,  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat.      Milton. 

Send  him  from  the  garden  forth,  to  till 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken.  Milton- 

The  husbandman  tilleth  the  ground,  is  employed 
in  an  honest  business  that  is  necessary  in  life,  and 
very  capable  of  being  made  an  acceptable  service 
unto  God.  Law. 

Ti'llable,  til'la-bl.*06  adj.  [from  till.] 
Arable;  fit  for  the  plough. 

The  tillable  fields  are  so  hilly,  that  the  oxen  can 
hardly  take  sure  footing.  Carew. 

Ti'llage,  tilTidje."0  n.  s.  [from  till.]  Hus- 
bandry; the  act  or  practice  of  ploughing 
or  culture. 

Tillage  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  corn  for  the 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation.  Bacon. 

A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First-fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf. 

Milton. 
Incite  them  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  coun- 
try, to  recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste 

Milton. 
Bid  the  laborious  hind, 
Whose  harden'd  hands  did  long  in  tillage  toil, 
Neglect  the  promis'd  harvest  of  the  soil.  Dnjden. 
That  there  was  tillage,  Moses  intimates;  but 
whether  bestowed  on  all,  or  only  upon  some  parts 
of  that  earth,  as  also  what  sort  of  tillage  that  was,  is 
not  expressed.  U'oodtvard. 

Ti'llek,  til'lur.98  n.  s.  [from  till.] 
1.  Husbandman;  ploughman. 

They  bring  in  sea-sand  partly  after  their  nearness 
to  the  places,  and  partly  by  the  good  husbandry  of 
the  tiller.  Carew. 


Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller 
of  the  ground.  Genesis. 

The  worm  that  gnaws   the  ripening  fruit,  sad 
guest! 
Canker  or  locust  hurtful  to  infest 
The  blade;  while  husks  elude  the  tiller's  care, 
And  eminence  of  want  distinguishes  the  year.  Prior. 

2.  The  rudder  of  a  boat. 

3.  The  horse  that  goes  in  the  thill.  PrO' 
perly  Thiller. 

4.  A  till;  a  small  drawer. 

Search  her  cabinet,  and  thou  shalt  find 

Each  tiller  there  with  love  epistles  lin'd.     Dryden. 

TYllyfai.lt,      >  tim.mM(,    5    adj.    A 

1 1  llvvallev,  5  c         word 

used  formerly  when  any  thing  said  was 

rejected  as  trifling  or  impertinent. 

Am  not  I  consanguineous?  am  not  I  of  her  blood? 
tillyvalley  lady.  Shakspeare. 

Tilly  folly,  sir  John,  never  tell  me;  your  ancient 
swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  Shakspeare. 

fVLM/vy,  til'tnan.  n.s  [«7/ and  man.^  One 
who  tills;  a  husbandman. 
Good  shepherd,  good  tibnan,  good  Jack  and  good 
Gill. 
Makes  husband  and  huswife  their  coffers  to  fill. 

Tttsser. 
TILT,  tilt.  n.  s.  [tyib,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  tent;  any  support  of  covering  over 
head. 

The  roof  of  linen 
Inteiwed  for  a  siielter! 
But  the  rain  made  an  ass 
Of  tilt  and  canvas, 
And  the  snow  whic'-i  you  know  is  a  melter.  Denham. 

2.  The  cover  of  a  boat 
It  is  a  small  vessel,  like  in  proportion  to  a  Graves- 
end  tilt-boat.  Sandys. 

The  rowing  crew, 
To  tempt  a  fare,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  blue.  Cay. 
3    A  military  game  *\  which  the  comba- 
tants run  against  each  other  witu  iances 
on  horseback. 

His  study  in  his  (i/(-yard,  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints.  Shakspeare. 

He  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  :f  he 
had  been  sworn  brother  to  him;  and  he  never  saw 
him  but  once  in  the  *i/*-yard,  and  then  be  broke  his 
head .  Shakspeare. 

Images  representing  the  forms  of  Hercules,  Apol- 
lo, and  Diana,  he  placed  in  the  tilt-yard  at  Constan- 
tinople. Knclles. 

The  spousals  of  Hippolite  the  queen, 
What  tilts  and  tourneys  at  the  feast  were  seen.  Dryd. 

In  tilts  and  tournaments  the  valiant  strove 
By  glorious  deeds  to  purchase  Emma's  love.  Prior. 

4.  A  thrust. 
His  majesty  seldom  dismissed  the  foreigner  till  he 

had  entertained  him  with  the  slaughter" of  two  or 
three  of  his  liege  subjects,  whom  he  very  dexterously 
put  to  death  with  the  Hit  of  his  lance.         Mdison. 

5.  Inclination  forward;  as,  the  vessel  is  a 
tilt,  when  it  is  inclined  that  the  liquor 
may  run  out. 

To  Tilt,  tilt.  7;.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  like  a  tilt  of  a  boat. 

Ajax  interpos'd 
His  sevenfold  shield,  and  screen'd  Laertes'  son, 
When  the  insulting  Trojans  urg'd  him  sore 
With  tilted  spears.  Philips. 

2.  To  point  as  in  tilts. 

Now  horrid  slaughter  reigns: 
Sons  against  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lance, 
Careless  of  duty,  and  their  native  grounds 
Distain  with  kindred  blood.  Philips 

3.  \_tillen.  Dut.]  To  turn  up  so  as  to  run 
out;  as,  the  barrel  is  tilted;  that  is,  lean- 
ed forward. 

To  Tilt,  tilt.  v.  n. 
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1 .  To  run  in  tilts  or  tournaments. 

To  describe  races  am)  games, 
Or  tilting  furniture,  emblazon'd  shields.       Milton. 

2.  To  fight  with  rapiers. 

Friends  all  but  even  now;  and  then,  but  now — 
Swords  out  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breasts, 
In  opposition  bloody.  Shakspeare. 

Scow'ring  the  watch  grows  out  of  fashion  wit: 
Now  we  set  up  for  tilting  in  the  pit, 
Where  'tis  agreed  by  bullies,  chicken-hearted, 
To  fright  the  ladies  first,  and  then  be  parted. 

Dryden. 

It  is  not  yet  the  fashion  for  women  of  quality  to 
till.  Collier. 

Satire  's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.  Pope. 

3.  To  rush  as  in  combat. 

Some  say  the  spirits  lilt  so  violently,  that  they 
make  holes  where  they  strike.  Collier. 

4.  To  play  unsteadily. 

The  floating  vessel  swam 
Uplifted;  and  secure  with  beaked  prow 
Rode  tilting  o'er  the  waves.  Milton 

The  fleet  swift  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew, 
Till  Grecian  cliffs  appear'd.  Pope. 

5.  To  fall  on  one  side. 

As  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  kept  from  tilting  for- 
ward by  the  muscles  of  the  back,  so  from  falling 
backward  by  those  of  the  belly.  Grew;. 

Ti'lter,  tilt'ur.98  n.  .v.  [from  tilt.]     One 
who  tilts;  one  who  fights. 

A  puisny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  on  one  side, 
breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose.         Shakspeare. 

He  us'd  the  only  antique  philters, 
Deriv'd  from  old  heroick  titters.  Hudib*as. 

If  war  you  chuse,  and  blood  must  needs  be  spilt 
here, 
Let  me  alone  to  match  your  tilter.  Granville. 

Tilth,  tilth,  n.  s.  [from  till.']  Husbandry; 

culture. 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none; 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil.  Shakspeare. 

Her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  its  full  tilth  and  husbandry.        Shaksp. 
Give  the  fallow  lands  their  seasons  and  their  tilth. 

Drayton. 

Tilth,   tilth,   adj.    [from    till.']     Arable; 

tilled.     1  know  not  how  this  word  can 

be  so  used. 

He  beheld  a  field, 
Part  arable  and  tilth;  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reap'd  Milton. 

Ti'mbeb,  tim'bftr.98  n.  s.  [cymbruan,  Sax 

to  build.] 
].  Wood  fit  for  building. 

I  learn 'd  of  lighter  timber  cotes  to  frame, 
Such  as  might  save  my  sheep  and  me  from  shame. 

Spenser. 

For  the  body  of  the  ships  no  nation  doth  equal 

England  for  the  oaken  timber  wherewith  to  build 

them;  but  there  must  be  a  great  providence  used, 

that  our  ship  timber  be  not  unnecessarily  wasted. 

Bacon. 

The  straw  was  laid  below, 

Of  chips  and  serewood  was  the  second  row; 

The  third  of  greens,  and  timber  newly  fell'd.  Dryd. 

There  are  hardly  any  countries  that  are  destitute 

of  timber  of  their  own  growth.  Woodward. 

Upon  these  walls  they  plant  quick  and  timber 

trees,  which  thrive  exceedingly.  Mortimer. 

Who  set  the  twigs,  shall  he  remember, 
That  is  in  haste  to  sell  the  timber? 
And  what  shall  of  thy  woods  remain, 
Except  the  box  that  threw  the  main?  Prior. 

2.  The  main  trunk  of  a  tree. 

We  take 
From  every  tree,  lop.  bark,  and  part  o'  th'  timber; 
And  though  we  leave  it  with  a. root  thus  hackt, 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap.  Shakspeare. 

3.  The  main  beams  of  a  fabrick. 

4.  Materials,  ironically. 


Such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of  human 

nature;  and  yet  they  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make 

politicks  of,  like  to  knee  timber,  that  is  good  for 

ships  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  houses  that  shall  stand 

firm.  Bacon. 

To    Ti'mber,    tim'bur.    v.  n.    [from  the 

noun.]  To  light  on  a  tree.   A  catit  word. 

The  one  took  up  in  a  thicket  of  brush-wood,  and 

the  other  timbered  upon  a  tree  hard  by.  VEstrange. 

T»   Ti'mber,    tim'bur.   v.  a.    To  furnish 

with  beams  or  limber. 
Ti'mbered.  tim'bur'd.369  adj.  [from  tim- 
ber; timbre,  French]     Built;  formed; 

contrived. 

He  left  the  succession  to  his  second  son;  not  be- 


cause he  thought  him  the  best  timbered  to  support  it 

Wotlon. 

Many  heads  that  undertake  learning,  were  never 

squared  nor  timbered  for  it.  Brown. 

Ti'mbersow,  tim'bur-sou.  n.  s.    A  worm 

in  wood;  pet  haps  the  woodlouse. 

Divers  creatures,  though  they  be  loathsome  to 

take,  are  of  this  kind;  as  earth-worms,  timbersoics, 

snails  Bacon. 

Ti'mbrel,  tim'bril  "  n.  s.  [timbre,  French; 

tympanum,  Latin.]     A  kind  of  musical 

instrument  played  by  pulsation. 

The  damsels  they  delight 
When  they  their  timbrels  smite, 
And  thereunto  dance  and  carrot  sweet.        Spenser 
In  their  hands  sweet  timbrels  all  upheld  on  hight. 

Spenser. 

Praise  with  timbreh,  organs,  flutes; 

Praise  with  violins  and  lutes  Sandys 

For  her,  through  Egypt's  fruitful  clime  renown'd, 

Let  weeping  Nilus  hear  the  timbrel  sound.      Pope. 

TIME,   time.   n.  s.   [cima,  Saxon;   tym, 

Erse.] 
1.  The  measure  of  duration. 

This  consideration  of  duration,  as  set  out  by  cer- 
tain periods,  and  marked  by  certain  measures  or 
epochas,  is  that  which  most  properly  we  call  time. 

Locke. 


Time  it  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th'  hand, 
But  with  his  arms  out  stretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  the  incomer.  Shakspeare 

Come  what  come  may, 
Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Shakspeare. 
Nor  will  polished  amber,  although  it  send  forth 
a  gross  exhalemcnt,  be  found  a  long  time  defective 
upon  the  exactest  scale.  Brown. 

Time,  which  consisteth  of  parts,  can  be  no  part 
of  infinite  duration,  or  of  eternity;  for  then  there 
would  be  infinite  time  past  to-day,  which  to-mor- 
row will  be  more  than  infinite.  Time  is  one  thing, 
and  infinite  duration  is  another.  Grew 

2.  Space  ot  time. 

Daniel  desired  that  he  would  give  him  time,  and 

that  he  would  shew  him  the  interpretation    Daniel. 

If  a  law  be  enacted  to  continue  for  a  certain  time, 

when  that  time  is  elapsed,  the  law  ceaseth  without 

any  farther  abrogation.  White. 

He  for  the  time  remained  stupidly  good.  Milton. 

No  time  is  allowed  for  digressions.  Swift. 

j.  Interval. 

Pomanders,  and  knots  of  powders,  you  may  have 
continually  in  your  hand;  whereas  perfumes  you 
can  take  but  at  times.  Bacon. 

4.  Life  considered  as  employed,  or  des- 
tined to  employment. 

A  great  devourer  of  his  time,  was  his  agency  for 
men  of  quality.  Pell. 

All  ways  of  holy  living,  all   instances  and   all 
kinds  of  virtue,   lie  open  to  those  who  are  masters 
of  themselves,  their  time,  and  their  fortune.     Law 
,  Season;  proper  time. 

To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose.  Eccleslasticus. 


They  were  cut  down  out  of  time,  whose  founda- 
tion was  overflown  with  a  flood.  Job. 

He  found  nothing  but  leaves  on  it;  for  the  time 
of  figs  was  not  yet.  Mark. 

Knowing  the  time,  that  it  is  high  time  to  awake 
out  of  sleep.  Romans. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys;  for  in  the  prime 
Of  youth  her  lord  expu'd  before  his  time.  Dryden. 

I  hope  I  come  in  time,  if  not  to  make, 
At  least  to  save,  your  fortune  and  your  honour. 

Dryden. 

The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  be  forced  to 
bring  our  evil  ways  to  remembrance,  and  then  con- 
sideration will  do  us  little  good.  Calamy. 
i.  A  considerable  space  of  duration;  con- 
tinuance; process  of  time. 

Fight  under  him,  there's  plunder  to  be  had; 
A  captain  is  a  very  gainful  trade: 
And  when  in  service  your  best  days  are  spent, 
In  time  you  may  command  a  regiment.         Dryden. 

In  time  the  mind  reflects  on  its  own  operations 
about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby  stores 
itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  ideas  of  reflection. 

Locke. 

One  imagines,  that  the  terrestrial  matter  which 
is  showered  down  along  with  rain  enlarges  the  bulk 
of  the  earth,  and  that  it  wilt  in  time  bury  all  things 
under  ground.  Woodward. 

1  have  resolved  to  take  time,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
misfortunes,  to  write  you,  at  intervals,  a  long  letter. 

Swift. 

7.  Age;    part  of  duration   distinct   from 
other  parts. 

They  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time 
and  times-  Daniel. 

If  we  should  impute  the  heat  of  the  season  unto 
the  co-operation  of  any  stars  with  the  sun,  it  seems 
more  favourable  for  our  times  to  ascribe  the  same 
unto  the  constellation  of  Leo.  Brown. 

The  way  to  please  being  to  imitate  nature,  the 
poets  and  the  painters,  in  ancient  times,  and  in  the 
best  ages,  have  studied  her.  Dryden. 

8.  Past  time. 

I  was  the  man  in  th'  moon  when  lime  was. 

Shakspeare. 

9.  Early  time. 
Stanley  at  Bosworth-field,  though  he  came  time 

enough  to  save  his  life,  yel  be  staid  long  enough  to 
endanger  it.  Bacon. 

If  they  acknowledge  repentance  and  a  more  strict 
obedience  to  be  one  time  or  other  necessary,  they 
imagine  it  is  time  enough  yet  to  set  about  these  du- 
ties. Rogers. 

10.  Time  considered  as  affording  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  earl  lost  no  time,  but  marched  day  and  night. 

Clarendon. 

He  continued  his  delights  till  alt  the  enemies 
horse  were  passed  through  his  quarters;  nor  did 
then  pursue  them  in  any  time.  Clarendon. 

I  would  ask,any  man  that  means  to  repent  at  his 
death,  how  he  knows  he  shall  have  an  hour's  time 
for  it?  Duty  of  Man. 

Time  is  lost,  which  never  will  renew, 
While  we  too  far  the  pleasing  path  pursue, 
Surveying  nature.  Dryden 

1 1 .  Particular  quality  of  some  part  of  du- 
ra'ion. 

Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky.       Shaksp. 

All  the  prophets  in  their  age,  the  times 
Of  great  Messiah  sing  Milton. 

If  any  reply,  that  the  times  and  manners  of  men 
will  not  hear'  such  a  practice,  that  is  an  answer 
from  the  mouih  of  a  professed  rime-server.     South. 

12.  Particular  time. 

Give  order,  that  no  sort  of  person 

Have,  at  any  time,  recourse  unto  the  princes. 

Shakspeare. 

When  that  company  died,  what  time  the  tire  de- 
voured two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Numbers. 
The  worst  on  me  must  light,  when  time  shall  he. 

Milton. 
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A  time  will  come,  when  my  maturer  mus« 
In  Caesar's  wars  a  nobler  theme  shall  cbuse.   Dryd. 

These  reservoirs  of  snow  they  cut,  distributing 
them  to  several  shops,  that  from  time  to  time  supply 
Naples.  Addison. 

13.  Hour  of  childbirth. 

She  intended  to  stay  till  delivered;  for  she  was 
within  one  mon;h  of  her  time.  Clarendon. 

The  first  time  1  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  one  of 
these  petticoats,  I  blamed  her  for  walking  abroad 
when  she  was  so  near  her  time;  but  soon  I  found 
all  the  modish  part  of  the  sex  as  far  gone  as  herself. 

Spectator. 

14.  Repetition  of  any   thing,  or  mention 
with  reference  to  repetition. 

Four  times  he  cross'd  the  car  of  night.      Milton. 

Many  times  1  have  read  of  the  like  attempts  be- 
gun, but  never  of  any  finished  Heytin. 

Every  single  particle  would  have  a  sphere  of 
void  space  around  it  many  hundred  thousand  mil- 
lion million  timts  bigger  than  the  dimensions  of 
that  particle  Benttey. 

Lord  Oxford,  I  have  now  the  third  time  mention- 
ed in  this  letter,  expects  you.  Swift. 

15.  Musical  measure. 

Musick  do  1  hear! 
Ha,  ha!  keep  time.     How  sour  sweet  musick  is 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept! 

Shakspeare. 

You  by  the  help  of  tune  and  time 
Can  make  that  song  which  was  but  rhyme.   Waller 

On  their  exalteii  wings 
To  the  ccelestial  orbs  they  climb, 
And  with  th'  harmonious  spheres  keep  time.    Denh. 

Heroes  who  o'ercome,  or  die, 
Have  their  hearts  lung  extremely  high; 
The  strings  of  which  in  battle's  heat 
Against  their  very  corslets  beat; 
Kt  ep  time  with  their  own  trumpet's  measure, 
And  yield  them  most  excessive  pleasure.         Prior. 
To  Time,  time.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  adapt  to  the  time;  to  bring  or  do  at 
a  proper  time. 

There  is  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time  the 
beginnings  and  onsets  of  things.  Bacon. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  that  where  his  most  nume- 
rous miracles  were  afforded,  they  should  all  waut 
the  advantage  of  the  congruous  timings  to  give  them 
their  due  vveight  and  efficacy.  Hammond. 

The  timing  of  things  is  a  main  point  in  the  dis- 
patch of  all  affairs.  V Estrange 

This  'tis  to  have  a  virtue  out  of  season: 
Mercy  is  good,  but  kings  mistake  its  timing.  Dryd. 

A  man's  conviction  should  be  strong,  and  so  well 
timed,  that  worldly  advantages  may  seem  to  have  no 
share  in  it.  Addison. 

2.  To  regulate  as  to  time. 

To  the  same  purpose  old  Epopeus  spoke, 
Who  overlook'd  the  oars,  and  tinVd  the  stroke. 

Addison 

3.  To  measure  harmonically. 

He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  lim'd  with  dying  cries.  Shakspeare. 

Ti'meful,  time'ful    adj.  [time  and  full  ] 
Seasonable;  timely;  early 

If  this  arch-politician  find  in  his  pupils  any  re- 
morse, any  feeling  of  God's  future  judgments,  he 
persuadrs  them  that  God  bath  so  great  need  of 
souls,  that  he  will  accept  them  at  any  time,  and 
upon  any  condition;  interrupting,  by  his  vigilaut  en- 
deavours, all  offer  of  tinujul  return  towards  God. 

Raleigh. 
Ti'mfless,  time'les.  adj.  [from  time.'] 

1.  Unseasonable;    done   at    an   improper 
time 

Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heav'nly  feast 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.  Pope. 

2.  Untimely;   immature;   done  before  the 
proper  time. 

A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down, 
If  unprevented  to  your  timeless  grave.     Shakspeare. 
Noble  Gloster's  death, 


Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perform'd 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end.      Shakspeare 
Ti'mely,  time'le.  adj.  [from  time.]    Sea- 
sonable; sufficiently  early. 

The  west  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day, 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shukspeare. 

Happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death, 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live.   Shaksp. 

Lest  heat  should  hinder  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbesought  provided.  Milton. 

I'll  to  my  charge, 
And  show  my  duty  by  my  timely  care.         Dryden 
Ti'mely,  time'le.  adv.  [from  time.']  Early; 
snon. 

The  beds  i'  th'  east  are  soft,  and  thanks  to  you, 
That  call'd  me  timelier  than  my  purpose  hither. 

Shakspeare. 
Sent  to  forewarn 
Us  timely  of  what  else  might  be  our  loss.     Milton. 

Timely  advis'd,  the  coming  evil  shun; 
Better  not  do  the  deed,  than  weep  it  done.     Prior. 
Ti'mepleaser,  time'ple-zur.   n.  s.  \_time 
and  please.]     O.ie  who  complies  with 
prevailing  opinions,  whatever  they  be. 

Scandal,  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  call  them 
Timepleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness.    Shaksp. 
Ti'meserving.  '.ime'serv-lng.   n.  s.  [time 
and  serve.]   Mean  compliance  with  pre- 
sent power. 

If  such  by  trimming  and  timeserving,  which  are 
but  two  words  for  the  same  thing,  abandon  the  church 
of  England,  this  will  produce  confusion.         South. 
TI'MID,  tim'id.  adj.  [tirnide,  Fr.  timidus, 
Lat.]  Fearful;  timorous;  wanting  cour- 
age; wanting  boldness. 
Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare.  Thomson. 
Timi'dity,  te-mid'e-te.  n.  s.  \_timidite,  Fr. 
timidifas,  Latin;  from  timid.]     Fearful- 
ness;  timorousness;  habitual  cowardice 
The  hare  figured  pusillanimity  and  timidity  from 
its  temper.  Brown. 

Ti'morous,  tim'ur-us.314  adj.  \_timor,  Lat.] 
Fearful;  full  of  fear  and  scruple. 

Prepossessed  heads  will  ever  doubt  it,  and  timor- 
ous beliefs  will  never  dare  to  try  it.  Brown. 
The  infant  flames,  whilst  yet  they  were  conceal'd, 
In  tirn'rous  doubts,  with  pity  I  beheld; 
With  easy  smiles  dispell'd  the  silent  fear, 
That  durst  not  tell  me  what  I  dy'd  to  hear.     Prior. 

Ti'morously,   tim'iir-tjs-le.   adv.    [from 
timorous.]  Fearfully;  with  much  fear. 

We  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons. 

Shakspeare . 

Though  they  had  ideas  enough  to  distinguish  gold 

from  a  stone,  and  metal  from  wood,  yet  they  but 

timorously  ventured  on  such  terms  which  should 

pretend  to  signify  their  real  essences.  Locke. 

Let  dastard  souls  be  timorously  wise: 
But  tell  them,  Pyrrhus  knows  not  how  to  form 
Far-fancy'd  ills,  and  dangers  out  of  sight. 

A.  Philips. 
Ti'morousness,  tim'ur-us-nes.  n.s.  [from 
timorous.]  Fearfulness 

The  clergy,  through   the  timorousness  of  many 

among  them,  were  refused  to  be  heard  by  their 

council.  Swift. 

Ti'mous,    ti'mtis.314    adj.     [from     time.] 

Early;  timely;  not  innate.     Obsolete. 

By  a  wise  and  timous  inquisition,  the  peccant  hu- 
mours and  humourists  must  be  discovered,  purged, 
or  cut  off".  Bacon. 

TIN,  tin.  n.  s.  [ten,  Dutch.] 
I.  One  of  the  primitive  metals,  called  by 
the  chymists  Jupiter. 

Quicksilver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin,  have  opacity  or 
blackness,  Feacham. 


Tin  ore  sometimes  holds  about  one-sixth  of  tin. 

Woodward. 
2.  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 

To  Tin,  tin.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cover  with  tin. 

To  keep  the  earth  from  getting  into  the  vessel, 
he  employed  a  plaie  of  iron  tinned  over  and  per- 
forated. Boyle. 

The  cover  may  be  tinned  over  only  by  nailing  of 
single  tin  plates  over  it.  Mortimer. 

New  tinning  a  saucepan  is  chargeable.      Swift. 

Ti'ncal,  ting'kal   n.  s.    A  mineral. 

The  tincal  of  the  Persians  seems  to  be  the  chryso- 
calla  of  the  ancients,  and  what  our  borax  is  made 
of.  Woodward. 

To  Tinct,  tingkt.  v.a.  \_tinctus,  Lat.  teint, 
French.] 

1.  To  stain;  to  colour;  to  spot;  to  die. 

Some  bodies  have  a  more  departible  nature  than 
others  in  colouration;  for  a  small  quantity  of  saf- 
fron will  Unci  more  than  a  very  great  quantity  of 
wine.  Kucon. 

Some  were  tincted  blue,  some  red,  others  y(  ll  >w. 

E    '  (Mi. 

I  distilled  some  of  the  tincted  liouor,  and  ;ti.  oat 
came  over  was  as  limpid  as  rock  water.  Boyle. 

Those  who  have  preserved  an  innocence,  would 
not  suffer  the  whiter  parts  of  their  soui  tu  ue  dis- 
coloured or  tincted  by  the  reflection  of  one  sin. 

Decay  of  Pittij. 

2.  To  imbue  with  a  taste. 

We  have  artificial  wells  made  in  imitation  of  the 
natural,  as  tincted  upon  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  steel. 

bacon. 
Tinct,  tingkt.408    n.  s.    [from  the  vertj.] 
Colour;  stain;  spo* 

That  great  med'eine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee.       .  Shakspeare. 

The  first  scent  of  a  vessel  lasts,  and  the  Unci  the 
wool  first  appears  of.  Ben  Jonson. 

Of  evening  tinct 
The  purple-streaming  amethyst  is  thine.   Thomson. 

Ti'noture,  tingk'tshure.4Ht  n.  s.  [trinture, 
French;  cinctura,  from  ductus,  Latin.] 

1.  Colour  or  taste  superadded  by  some- 
thing. 

The  sight  must  be  sweetly  deceived  by  an  insen- 
sible passage  from  bright  colours  to  dimmer,  which 
Italian  artizans  call  the  middle  tinctures.      Wolton. 

Hence  the  morning  planet  gilds  her  horn. 
By  tincture  or  reflection  they  augment 
Their  small  peculiar.  Milton. 

'Tis  the  fate  of  princes,  that  no  knowledge 
Come  pure  to  them,  but,  passing  through  the  eyes 
And  ears  of  other  men,  it  takes  a  tincture 
From  every  channel.  Dcnham. 

That  beloved  thing  engrosses  him,  and,  like  a 
coloured  glass  before  his  eyes,  casts  its  own  colour 
and  tincture  upon  all  the  images  of  things.     South. 

To  begin  the  practice  of  an  art  with  a  light  tinc- 
ture of  the  rules  is  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  scorn 
of  those  who  are  judges.  Drydt  n. 

Malignant  tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they 
are  engaged  in,  will  discover  their  natural  tincture 
of  mind.  Addison. 

Few  in  the  next  generation  who  will  not  write 
and  read,  and  have  an  early  tincture  of  religion. 

Addison. 

Sire  of  her  joy,  and  source  of  her  delight! 
0!  wing'd  with  pleasure,  take  thy  happy  flight, 
And.  give  each  future  morn  a  tincture  of  thy  white. 

Prior. 

All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own, 
Or  come  discolour'd  through  our  passions  shown. 

Pope. 

Have  a  care  lest  some  darling  science  so  far  pre- 
vail over  your  mind,  as  to  give  a  sovereign  tincture 
to  all  your  other  studies,  and  discolour  all  your  ideas. 

Watts. 

2.  Extract  of  some  drug  made  in  spirits. 
In  tinctures  drawn  from  vegetables,  the  super* 
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fluous  spirit  of  wine  distilled  off,  leaves  the  extract 
of  (lie  vegetable.  Boyle. 

To  Tincture,  tingk'tshure.  x>.  a.  [from 
tnc  noun."] 

1.  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  some 
colour  or  taste. 

The  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious  stone, 
Imparting  radiant  lustre  like  his  own: 
He  tinctures  rubies  with  their  rosy  hue, 
And  on  the  saphire  spreads  a  heavenly  blue. 

Blackmore. 

A  little  black  paint  will  tincture  and  spoil  twenty 
gay  colours.  Watts. 

2.  To  imbue  the  mind. 

Early  were  our  minds  tinctured  with  a  distin- 
guishing sense  of  good  and  evil;  early  were  the 
seeds  of  a  divine  love,  and  holy  fear  of  offending, 
sown  in  our  hearts.  Jltterbury. 

To  Tind,  tind.  -v.  a.  [tendgan,  Gothick; 
cenban,  Saxon.]  To  kindle;  to  set  on 
fire. 
Ti'nder,  tln'dnr.98  n.  i.  [tynbpe,  ten- 
bpe,  Saxon  ]  Any  thing  eminently  in- 
flammable placed  to  catch  fire. 

Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho! 
Give  me  a  taper.  Shakspeare. 

To  these  shameless  pastimes  were  their  youth  ad- 
mitted, thereby  adding,  as  it  were,  fire  to  tinder 

Hakewill 

Where  sparks  and  fire  do  meet  with  tinder, 
Those  sparks  more  fire  will  still  engender.  Suckling. 

Whoever  our  trade  with  England  would  hinder, 
To  inflame  both  the  nations  do  plainly  conspire; 

Because  Irish  linen  will  soon  turn  to  tinder. 
And  wool  it  is  greasy,  and  quickly  takes  fire.  Sieift. 
Ti'nderbox,  tln'dur-boks.   n.  s.    [tinder 
and  box.']  The  box  for  holding  tinder. 

That  worthy  patriot,  once  the  bellows 
And  tinderbox  of  all  his  fellows.  Hudibras. 

He  might  even  as  well  have  employed  his  time  in 
catching  moles,  making  lanterns  and  tinderboxes. 

Jltterbury. 

Tine,  tine.  n.  s.  [tinne,  Islandick.] 

1.  The  tooth  of  a  harrow;  the  spike  of  a 
fork. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  England  they  destroy 
moles  by  traps  that  fall  on  them,  and  strike  sharp 
tines  or  teeth  through  them.  Mortimer. 

2.  Trouble;  distress. 

The  tragical  effect, 
Vouchsafe,  O  thou  the  mournful'st  muse  of  nine, 

That  wont'st  the  tragick  stage  for  to  direct, 
In  funeral  complaints  and  wailful  tine.         Spenser. 
To  Tine,  tine.  v.  a.  [cynan,  Saxon.j 

1.  To  kindle;  to  light;  to  set  on  fire. 

Strifeful  Atin  in  their  stubborn  mind 
Coals  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tin'd. 

Spenser. 
The  clouds 
Justling  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 
Tine  the  slant  lightning;  whose  thwart  flame  driv'n 

down, 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir.  Milton. 

The  priest  with  holy  hands  was  seen  to  tine 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine.    Dryd. 

2.  f  tinan,  Saxon.]  To  shut. 

To  Tine,  tine.    v.  n. 

1.  To  rage;  to  smart.     Spenser. 

2.  To  fight. 

Eden  stain'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tined  on  his  strand. 

Spenser. 
To  Tinge,  tinje-  v.  a.  [tingo,  Latin.]  To 
impregnate  or  imbue  with  a  colour  or 
taste. 

Sir  Roger  is  something  of  an  humourist;  and  bis 
virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  tinged  by  a 
certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particu- 
larly his.  Spectator. 


A  red  pewder  mixed  with  a  little  blue,  or  a  blue 
with  a  little  red,  doth  not  presently  lose  its  colour; 
but  a  white  powder  mixed  with  any  colour  is  pre- 
sently tinged  with  that  colour,  and  is  equally  capa- 
ble of  being  tinged  with  any  colour  whatever. 

New  ton. 

If  the  eye  be  tinged  with  any  colour,  as  in  the 

jaundice,  so  as  to  tinge  pictures  in  the  bottom  of 

the  eye  with  that  colour,  all  objects  appear  tinged 

with  the  same  colour.  Newton. 

She  lays  some  useful  bile  aside, 
To  tinge  the  chyle's  insipid  tide; 
Else  we  should  want  both  gibe  and  satire, 
And  all  be  burst  with  pure  good  nature.         Prior. 
The  infusions  of  rhubarb  and  saffron  tinge  the 
urine  with  a  high  yellow.  Jirbulhnot. 

Ti'ngent,  tin'jent.  adj.  [tingens,  Latin.] 
Having  the  power  to  tinge. 

This  wood,  by  the  tincture  it  afforded,  appeared 

to  have  its  coloured  part  aenuine;  but  as  for  the 

white  part,  it  appears  much  less  enriched  with  the 

tingent  property  Boyle 

Ti'nglass,  tin'glas.  n.  s.  [tin  and  glass. ^ 

Bismuth. 
To   Ti'ngle,   ting'gl.40s  v.  n.  [tingelen, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  feel  a  sound,  or  the  continuance  of 
a  sound,  in  the  ears.  This  is  perhaps 
rather  tinkle. 

The  ears  of  them  that  hear  it  shall  tingle.    Bible. 
When  our  ear  tingleth,  we  usually  say  that  some- 
body is  talking  of  us;  which  is  an  ancient  conceit. 

Brawn. 

2.  To  feel  a  sharp  quick  pain  with  a  sen- 
sation of  motion. 

The  pale  boy  senator  yet  tingling  stands.    Pope 

3.  To  feel  either  pain  or  pleasure  with  a 
sensation  of  motion.  The  sense  of  this 
word  is  not  very  well  ascertained. 

They  suck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins. 

Ticket. 
In  a  palsy,  sometimes  the  sensation  or  feeling  is 
either  totally  abolished,  or  dull  with  a  sense  of  ting- 
ling, drbuthnot. 
To  Tink,  tlngk.    v.  n.  [tinnio,  Latin;  tin- 
cian,  Welsh.]     To  make  a  sharp  shrill 
noise. 
Ti'nker,  tingk-ur.  n.  s.  [from  tink,  be- 
cause  their  way  of  proclaiming  their 
trade  is  to  beat  a  kettle,  or  because  in 
their  work  they  make  a  tinkling  noise.] 
A  mender  of  old  brass. 

Am  not  I  old  Sly's  son,  by  education  a  card- 
maker,  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker? 

Shakspeare- 
My  copper  medals  by  the  pound 
May  be  with  learned  justice  weigh'd: 
To  turn  the  balance,  Otho's  head 
May  be  thrown  in;  and  for  the  mettle, 
The  coin  may  mend  a  tinkers  kettle.  Prior. 

To  Ti'nkle,  tingk'ki.406  v.  n.  [tinter,  Fr. 
tinnio,  Latin.] 

1.  To  make  a  sharp  quick  noise;  to  clink. 

The  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with 
stretched  out  necks,  making  a  tinkling  with  their 
feet.  Isaiah. 

His  feeble  hand  a  javelin  threw, 
Which  flutt'ring,  seem'd  to  loiter  as  it  flew; 
Just,  and  but  barely,  to  the  mark  it  held, 
And  faintly  tinkled  on  the  brazen  shield.     Dryden. 

The  sprightly  horse 
Moves  to  the  musick  of  his  tinkling  bells.   Dodsley. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  been  improperly  used 
by  Pofie. 

The  wand'ring  streams  that  shine  between  the 
hills 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills.  Pope. 

3.  To  hear  a  low  quick  noise. 

With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread, 


A  sudden  horrour  seiz'd  his  giddy  head, 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  the  colour  fled.    Dryden. 
Ti'nman,  tin'man.88    n.  s.    [tin  and  man.] 
A  manufacturer  of  tin,  or  iron  tinned 
over. 

Didst  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop.  Prior. 

Ti'nnkr,  tin'nur.98  n.  s.  [from  tin;  tin, 
Saxon.]  One  who  works  in  the  tin 
mines. 

The  Cornish  men,  many  of  tbem  could  for  a  need 

live  under  ground,  that  were  tinners.  Bacon* 

Ti'nny,  tin'ne.  adj.  [from  <iw.]  Abounding 

with  tin. 

These  aims  of  sea  that  thrust  into  the  tinny  strand. 

Drayton. 
Ti'npennv,  tin'pen-ne.  n.  s.  A  certain  cus- 
tomary duty  anciently  paid  to  the  tithing- 
men.  Bailey. 

Ti'nsel,  tin'sil."  n.  s.  [etincelle,  French.} 

1.  A  kind  of  shining  cloth. 
A  tinsel  vail  her  amber  locks  did  sbrowd, 

That  strove  to  cover  what  it  could  not  hide. 

Fairfax. 
It 's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  yours;  cloth 
of  gold  and  cuts,  underborne  with  a  bluish  tinsel. 

Shakspeare. 
By  Thetis'  tinsel  slip^er'd  feet, 
And  the  songs  of  syrens  sweet.  Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  shining  with  false  lustre;  any 
thing  showy  and  of  little  value. 

For  favours  cheap  and  common  who  would  strive? 
Yet  scatter'd  here  and  there  I  some  behold, 
Who  can  discern  the  tinsel  from  the  gold.    Dryden. 

If  the  man  will  too  curiously  examine  the  super- 
ficial tinsel  good,  he  undeceives  himself  to  hi?  own 
cost  Nonis. 

No  glittering  tinsel  of  May-fair 
Could  with  this  rod  of  Sid  compare.  Swift. 

Ye  tii'.sel  insects,  whom  a  court  maintains, 
That  count  your  beauties  only  by  your  stains, 
Spin  all  your  cobwebs  o'er  the  eyes  of  day, 
The  muse's  wing  shall  brush  you  all  away.     Pope. 

To  Ti'nsel.  tin's!!,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  decorate  with  cheap  ornaments;  to 
adorn  with  lustre  that  has  no  value. 

Hence,  you  fantastick  postillers  in  song, 
My  text  defeats  your  ait,  'tis  nature's  tongue, 
Scorns  all  her  tinsoird  metaphors  of  pelf, 
Illustrated  by  nothing  but  herself.  Cleavelani. 

She  tinseVd  o'er  in  robes  of  varying  hues, 
With  self-applause  her  wild  creation  views; 
Sees  momentary  monsters  rise  and  fall, 
And  with  her  own  fool's  colours  gilds  them  all. 

Pope. 
Tint,   tint.    n.  s.    [trinte,  French;   tintay 
Ital.]  A  die;  a  colour. 

Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
Where  life  awakes,  and  dawns  atev'ry  line; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tint  the  colour'd  mass, 
And  from  the  canvass  call  the  mimick  face.    Pope. 

The  virtues  of  most  men  will  only  blow, 
Like  coy  auriculas,  in  Alpine  snow; 
Transplant  them  to  the  equinoctial  line, 
Their  vigour  sickens,  anil  their  tints  decline.  Harte. 

Though  it  be  allowed  that  elaborate  harmony  of 
colouring,  a  brilliancy  of  tints,  a  soft  and  gradual 
transition  from  one  to  another,  present  not  to  the 
eye  what  an  harmonious  concert  of  musick  does  to 
the  ear;  it  must  be  remembered,  that  painting  is  not 
merely  a  gratification  of  sight.  Beynolds. 

Ti'nworm,  tin'wurm.  n.  s.  An  insect. 

Bailey. 

Ti'ny,   ti'ne.     adj.    [tint,  tynd,  Danish.] 

Little;  small;  puny.   A  burlesque  word. 

Any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws.  Shakspeare. 

When  that  1  was  a  little  tiny  boy, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy.  Shakspeare. 

But  ah!  I  fear  thy  little  fancy  roves 
On  little  females,  and  on  little  loves; 
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Thy  pigmy  children,  and  thy  tiny  spouse, 
The  baby  "playthings  that  adorn  thy  house.      Swift. 
Tip,  tip.  n.s.  \_tifi,  ti/iken,  Dutch.]  Top; 
end;  point;  extremity. 

The  tip  no  jewel  needs  to  wear, 
The  tip  is  jewel  of  the  ear.  Sidney. 

They  touch  the  beard  with  the  tip  of  their  tongue, 
and  wet  it.  Bacon. 

Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip, 
Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip.  Milton. 

AH  the  pleasure  dwells  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

South. 

She  has  fifty  private  amours,  which  nobody  yet 
knows  any  thing  of  but  herself,  and  thirty  clandes- 
tine marriages,  that  have  not  been  touched  by  the 
tip  of  the  tongue.  Addison. 

I  no  longer  look  upon  lord  Plausible  as  ridiculous, 
for  admiring  a  lady's  fine  Up  of  an  ear  and  pretty 
elbow.  Pope. 

To  Tip,  tip.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  top;  to  end;  to  cover  on  the  end. 

In  his  hand  a  reed 
Stood  waving,  tipped  with  fire.  Milton. 

With  truncheon  tipped  with  iron  head, 
The  warriour  to  the  lists  he  led .  Hudibras. 

How  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipped  with  gold, 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders! 

Mdison. 
Quartos,  octavos  shape  the  lessening  pyre, 
And  last  a  little  Ajax  ftps  the  spire.  Pope. 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Shin'd  in  description,  he  might  show  it; 
Tell  how  the  moon-beam  trembling  falls, 
And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls.  Pope. 

Tipt  with  jet, 
Fair  et mines  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press. 

Thomson. 

2.  To  strike  slightly;  to  tap. 

She  writes  love  letters  to  the  youth  in  grace, 
Nay,  tips  the  wink  before  the  cuckold's  face. 

Dryden. 
The  pert  jackanapes  tipped  me  the  wink,  and  put 
out  his  tongue  at  his  grandfather.  Tatler. 

A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the  elbow.  Swift. 

Their  judgment  was,  upon  the  whole, 
That  lady  is  the  dullest  soul; 
Then  tipt  their  forehead  in  a  jeer, 
As  who  should  say,  she  wants  it  here.  Swift. 

When  I  saw  the  keeper  frown, 
Tipping  him  with  half  a  crown, 
Now,  said  1,  we  are  alone, 

Name  your  heroes  one  by  one.  Swift. 

Ti'ppet,  tip'pit  "  n  s.  [eaeppec,  Saxon.] 
Something  worn  about  the  neck. 

His  turban  was  white,  with  a  small  red  cross  on 

the  top:  he  had  also  a  tippet  of  fine  linen.        Bacon. 

To  Ti'pple,  tip'pl.*06  v.  n.  [tefiel,  a  dug, 

old  Teutonick.]    To  drink  luxuriously; 

to  waste  life  over  the  cup. 

Let  us  grant  it  is  not  amiss  to  sit, 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave, 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon.  Shakspeare. 

To  Ti'pple,   tip'pl.*05   v.  a    To  drink  in 
luxury  or  excess. 

While  his  canting  drone-pipe  scann'd 
The  mvstick  figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tipples  palmcstry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleateland. 

To  a  short  meal  he  makes  a  tedious  grace, 
Before  the  barley-pudding  comes  in  place; 
Then  bids  fall  on;  himself  for  saving  charges 
A  pcel'd  slie'd  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice. 

Dryden. 
If  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy's  still  awake, 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale.  Philips. 

Ti'pple,    tip'pl.    n.  .<?.     [from  the  verb.] 
Drink;  liquor. 

While  the  tipple  was  paid  for,  all  went  merrily 
on.  L'Eslrange. 
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Ti'fpled,  tip'pl'd.359  adj.  [from  ti/i/ile.] 

Tipsy;  drunk. 
Merry,  we  sail  from  the  east, 

Half  tippled  at  a  rainbow  feast.  Dryden. 

Ti'ppler,  tip'pl-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  ti/i/ilr.] 

A  sottish  drunkard;   an  idle  drunken 

fellow. 
Ti'pstaff,  tip'staf.  n.  s.  \_tifi  and  staff-] 

1.  An  officer  with  a  staff  tipped  with  me- 
tal. 

2.  The  staff  itself  so  tipt. 
One  had  in  his  hand  a  tipstaff  of  a  yellow  cane, 

tipped  at  both  ends  with  blue.  Bacon. 

Ti'psy,  tip'se.  adj.  [ivomtififik^]  Drunk; 
overpowered  with  excess  of  drink. 

The  riot  of  the  tipsy  bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage.  Shaksp. 

Welcome  joy  and  feast, 
Midnight  shout  and  revelry, 

Tipsy  dance  and  jollity.  Milton. 

Ti'ptoe,  tip'to.  n.  s.  \_tifi  and  toe.]  The 
end  of  the  toe. 

Where  the  fond  ape  himself  uprearing  high, 
Upon  his  tiptoes  stalketh  stately  by.  Spenser. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 
And  rouze  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian.       Shaksp. 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains'  tops.  Shaksp. 

Religion  stands  tiptoe  in  our  land, 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand.         Herbert. 

Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the.  wood  I  found, 
And  stood  on  tiptoes  from  the  ground.         Dryden. 
Tire,  teer.  n.s.  \tuyr,  Dutch.] 

1.  Rank;  row.    Sometimes  written  tier. 
Your  lowest  tire  of  ordnance  must  lie  four  foot 

clear  above  water,  when  all  loading  is  in,  or  else 
those  your  best  pieces  will  be  of  small  use  at  sea,  in 
any  grown  weather  that  makes  the  billows  to  rise. 

Raleigh. 

Stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row, 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder.  Milton. 

In  all  those  wars  there  were  few  triremes,  most 
of  them  being  of  one  tire  of  oars  of  fifty  banks. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  [Corrupted  from  tiar  or  tiara,  or  from 
attire.     Pron.  tire.]    A  headdress. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold, 
Adoru'd  with  gems  and  ouches.  Spenser. 

Here  is  her  picture:  let  me  see; 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers.     Shakspeare. 

The  judge  of  torments,  and  the  king  of  tears, 
Now  fills  a  burnish'd  throne  of  quenchless  fire, 

And  for  his  old  fair  robes  of  light  he  wears 
A  gloomy  mantle  of  dark  flame;  the  tire 

That  crowns  his  hated  head,  on  high  appears. 

Crashaw. 

When  the  fury  took  her  stand  on  high, 
A  hiss  from  all  the  snaky  tire  went  round.      Pope. 
3.  Furniture;  apparatus.  [Pron.  tire.] 
Saint  George's  worth 
Enkindles  like  desire  of  high  exploits: 
Immediate  sieges,  and  the  tire  of  war 
Rowl  in  thy  eager  mind.  Philips. 

When  they  first  peep  forth  of  the  ground,  they 
shew  their  whole  tire  of  leaves,  then  flowers,  next 
seeds.  Woodward. 

To  Tire,  tire.  v.  a.  [tip-ian,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  fatigue;  to  make  weary;  to  harass; 
to  wear  out  with  labour  or  tediousriess. 

Ttr'd  with  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past, 
From  pray'rs  to  wishes  he  descends  at  last.  Dryden. 

For  this  a  hundred  voices  I  desire, 
To  tell  thee  what  a  hundred  tongues  would  tire; 
Yet  never  could  be  worthily  cxprest, 
How  deeply  thou  art  seated  in  my  breast.    Dryden 

2.  It  has  often  out  added,  to  intend  the 
signification. 
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Often  a  few  that  are  stiff  do  tire  out  a  greater  num- 
ber that  are  more  moderate.  Bacon. 

A  lonely  way 
The  cheerless  Albion  wander'd  half  a  day; 
Tir'd  out,  at  length  a  spreading  stream  he  spy'd. 

Ticket. 
3.  [from  attire  or  tire,  from    tiara.]     To 
dress  the  head- 
Jezebel  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head. 

2  Kings. 

To  Tire,  tire.  v.  n.  [ceopian,  Saxon.J  To 

fail  with  weariness. 
Ti'redness,  tir'd'nes.   n.  s.   [from  tired.] 

State  of  being  tired;  weariness. 
It  is  not  through  the  tiredness  of  the  age  of  the 

earth,  but  through  our  own  negligence,  that  it  hath 

not  satisfied  us  bountifully.  Hakewill. 

Ti'resome,  tirc'sum.165  adj.  [from  tire.] 
Wearisome;  fatiguing;  tedious. 

Since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept  will 
prove  tiresome  to  the  reader,  the  poet  must  some- 
times relieve  the  subject  with  a  pleasant  and  perti- 
nent digression.  Mdison 
Nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  the  works  of  those  cri- 
ticks  who  write  in  a  dogmatick  way,  without  lan- 
guage, genius,  or  imagination. 


Mdison- 

Ti'resomeness,  tire'siim-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
tiresome.']  Act  or  quality  of  being  tire- 
some. 

Ti'rewoman,  tire'wum-un.88  n.  s.  [from 
tire  and  woman.']  A  woman  whose  bu- 
siness is  to  make  dresses  for  the  head. 
Why  should  they  not  value  themselves  for  this 
outside  fashionableness  of  the  tirewoman's  making, 
when  their  parents  have  so  early  instructed  them  to 
do  so.  Locke. 

Ti'ringhouse,  ti'ring-house.  )  n.  s.  \tirc 

Ti'ringroom,  ti'ring-rddm.  £  and  house, 
or  room.]  The  room  in  which  players 
dress  for  the  stage. 

This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn 
brake  our  tiringhouse.  Shakspeare. 

Man's  life's  a  tragedy;  his  mother's  womb, 
From  which  he  enters,  is  the  iiringroom; 
This  spacious  earth  the  theatre,  and  the  stage 
That  country  which  he  lives  in;  passions,  rage, 
Folly,  and  vice,  are  actors.  Walton. 

Ti'rwit,  tir'wit.  n.  s.  [yanellus,  Latin.]  A 
bird.  Ainsivorth. 

'Tis,  tiz.  Contracted  for  it  is. 

Tis  destiny  unshunnable.  Shakspeare. 

ri'siCAL,tiz'e-kal.609  adj.  [for  phthisical.] 
Consumptive. 

Ti'sick,  tiz'ik.  72.  s.  [corrupted  from 
fihthisick.]  Consumption;  morbid  waste. 

Ti'ssue,  tish'u.4r'2  n.  s.  [tissue,  French; 
Ciyan,  to  weave,  Norman  Saxon.]  Cloth 
interwoven  with  gold  or  silver,  or  figur- 
ed colours. 

In  their  glittering  tissues  emblaz'd 
Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love, 
Recorded  eminent.  Milton 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire; 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attiic; 
From  Argos  by  the  fam'd  adultrcss  brought, 
With  golden  flow'rs  and  winding  foliage  wrought. 

Druden. 
To  Ti'ssue,  tish'u.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  interweave;  to  variegate. 

The  chariot  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tissued 
upon  blue.  Bacon. 

They  have  been  always  frank  of  their  blessings  to 
countenance  any  great  action:  and  the:.,  acco:  l.ng 
as  it  should  prosper,  to  tissue  upon  it  some  pretence 
or  other.  Wolton 

Mercy  will  sit  betweeu 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen, 
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With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering. 

Milton. 
TIT,  tit.  n.  s. 

1.  A  small  horse:  generally  in  contempt. 

No  storing  of  pasture  with  baggagely  lit, 
With  ragged,  with  aged,  and  evil  at  hit.      Tusser. 

Thou  might'st  have  ta'en  example 
From  what  thou  read'st  in  story; 
Being  as  worthy  to  sit 
On  an  ambling  tit 
As  thy  predecessor  Dory.  Denham. 

2.  A  woman:  in  contempt. 

What  does  this  envious  tit,  but  away  to  her  father 
with  a  tale ?  VEstrange. 

A  willing  til  that  will  venture  her  corps  with  you. 

Dryden. 

Short  pains  for  thee,  for  me  a  son  and  heir. 
Girls  cost  as  many  throes  in  bringing  forth; 
Beside,  when  born,  the  tits  are  little  worth.  Dryden. 

3.  A  titmouse  or  tomtit,    [/tarus,  Latin.] 
A  bird. 

Titbi't,  tit'bit.  n.  s.  [properly  tidbit;  tid, 
tender,  and  bit.']     Nice  bit;  nice  food. 

John  pampered  esquire  South  with  titbits  till  he 
<Tew  wanton.  Jirbuthnot. 

TITHE,  tiTHe.467    n.  s.    [teofca,  Saxon, 
tenth.~\ 

1.  The  tenth  part;  the  part  assigned  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministry. 

Many  have  made  witty  invectives  against  usury; 
they  say,  that  it  is  a  pity  the  devil  should  have  God's 
part,  which  is  the  tithe  Bacon. 

Sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe  pig's  tail, 
Tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleep, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice.      Shakspeare. 

2.  The  tenti*  part  of  any  thing. 

I  have  searched  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy;  the 
tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before. 

Shakspeare. 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  ques- 
tion, 
Ev'ry  tithe  soul  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Small  part;  small  portion,  unless  it  be 
misprinted  for  titles. 

Offensive  wars  for  religion  are  seldom  to  be  ap- 
proved, unless  they  have  some  mixture  of  civil  tithes. 

Bacon. 
To  Tithe,  tiTHe.  v.  a.  [teofcian,  Saxon.] 
To  tax;  to  levy  the  tenth  part. 

When  I  come  to  the  tithing  of  them,  I  will  tithe 
them  one  with  another,  and  will  make  an  Irishman 
the  tithingman.  Spenser. 

By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death, 
If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 
Which  nature  loaths,  take  thou  the  destin'd  tenth. 

Shakspeare. 

When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tithing  all  the 

tithes  of  thine  increase,  the  third  year,  the  year  of 

tithing,  give  unto  the  Levite,  stranger,  fatherless, 

and  widow.  Deuteronomy. 

To  Tithe,  tiTHe.  v.  n.   To  pay  tithe. 

For  lambe,  pig,  and  calf,  and  for  other  the  like, 

Tithe  so  as  thy  cattle  the  lord  do  not  strike.     Tusser. 

Ti'theable,  tiTHe'a-bl.  adj.  [from  tithe.'] 
Subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes;  that 
of  which  tithes  may  be  taken. 

The  popish  priest  shall,  on  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  majesty,  be  entitled  to  a  tenth  part 
or  tithe  of  all  things  titheable  in  Ireland  belonging 
to  the  papists,  within  their  respective  parishes. 

'  Swift. 

Ti'ther,  ti'THur.98  n.  s.  [from  tithe.']  One 

who  gathers  tithes. 
Ti'thing,   ti'THing.    n.  s.    [tithinga,  law 

Latin,  from  tithe.] 
1 .  Tithing  is  the  number  or  company  of  ten 

men  with  their  families  knit  together  in 


a  society,  all  of  them  being  bound  to  the 
king  for  the  peaceable  and  good  beha- 
viour of  each  of  their  society:  of  these 
companies  there  was  one  chief  person, 
who,  from  his  office,  was  called  (tooth- 
ingman)  tithingman;  but  now  he  is  no- 
thing but  a  constable.  Cowell. 
Poor  Tom,  who  is  whipt  from  tithing  to  tithing, 
and  stock  punished  and  imprisoned.       Shakspeare. 
2.  Tithe;  tenth  part  due  to  the  priest. 
Though  vicar  be  bad,  or  the  parson  be  evil, 
Go  not  for  thy  tithing  thyself  to  the  devil.      Tusser. 
Ti'thingman,  li'THing-man.  n.  s.  [tithing 
and  man.]  A  petty  peace  officer;  an  un- 
der constable. 

His  hundred  is  not  at  his  command  further  than 

his  prince's  service;  and  also  every  tithingman  may 

controul  him.  Spenser. 

Ti'thymal,  tiTH'e-mal.  n.  s.  [tithymalle, 

French;  tithymallus,  Lat.]  An  herb. 

Ainstoorth. 
To   Ti'tillate,  tit'til-late.  v.  n.  [titillo, 
Latin.]  To  tickle. 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw; 
The  gnomes  direct  to  every  atom  just 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope. 

Titilla'tion,  tit-til-la'shun.  n.  s.  [titilla- 
tion, French,  titillatio,  Latin;  from  titil- 
late."] 

1.  The  act  of  tickling. 

Tickling  causeth  laughter;  the  cause  may  be  the 
emission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath,  by  a 
flight  from  titillation.  Bacon. 

2.  The  stale  of  being  tickled. 

In  sweets,  the  acid  particles  seem  so  attenuated 
in  the  oil,  as  only  to  produce  a  small  and  grateful 
titillation.  Jirbuthnot. 

Any  slight  or  petty  pleasure. 

The  delights  which  result  from  these  nobler  en- 
tertainments, our  cool  thoughts  need  not  be  asham- 
ed of  and  which  are  dogged  by  no  such  sad  sequels 
as  are  the  products  of  those  titillations  that  reach  no 
higher  than  the  senses.  Glanville. 

Ti'tlark,  tlt'lark.  n.  s.  A  bird. 

The  smaller  birds  do  the  like  in  their  seasons; 
as  the  leverock,  titlark,  and  linnet.  Walton. 

Ti'tle,  ti'tl.405  n.  s.  [titelle,  old  Fr.  titulus, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  general  head  comprising  particulars. 

Three  draw  the  experiments  of  the  former  four 
into  titles  and  tables  for  the  better  drawing  of  ob- 
servations; these  we  call  compilers.  Bacon. 

Among  the  many  preferences  that  the  laws  of 
England  have  above  others,  I  shall  single  out  two 
particular  titles,  which  give  a  handsome  specimen  of 
their  excellencies  above  other  laws  in  other  parts 
or  titles  of  the  same.  Hale. 

2.  An  appellation  of  honour. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly?  Shakspeare. 

Man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord:  such  title  to  himself 
Reserving.  Milton- 

3.  A  name;  an  appellation. 

My  name's  Macbeth. 
— The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear.  Shakspeare 

111  worthy  I  such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgressor.  Milton. 

4.  The  first  page  of  a  book,  telling  its 
name,  and  generally  its  subject;  an  in- 
scription. "■ 

This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title  leaf, 
Foretels  the  nature  of  a  tragick  volume.      Shaksp. 
Our  adversaries  encourage  a  writer  who  cannot 


furnish  out  so  much  as  a  title  page  with  propriety. 

Swift. 
Others  with  wishful  eyes  on  glory  look, 
When  they  have  got  their  picture  towards  a  book; 
Or  pompous  title,  like  a  gaudy  sign 
Meant  to  betray  dull  sots  to  wretched  wine.  Young. 

5.   A  claim  of  light. 

Let  the  title  of  a  man's  right  be  called  in  question; 
are  we  not  bold  to  rely  and  build  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  such  as  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  the 
laws?  Hooker. 

Is  a  man  impoverished  by  purchase ?  it  is  because 
he  paid  his  money  for  a  lye,  and  took  a  bad  title  for 
a  good.  South. 

'Tis  our  duty 
Such  monuments,  as  we  can  build,  to  raise; 
Lest  all  the  world  prevent  what  we  should  do, 
And  claim  a  title  in  him  by  their  praise.     Dryden. 
If  there  were   no  laws  to  protect  them,  there 
were  no  living  in  this  world  for  good  men;  and  in 
effect  there  would  be  no  laws,  if  it  were  a  sin  in 
them  to  try  a  title,  or  right  themselves  by  tbeni. 

Kettleworth. 

To  revenge  their  common  injuries,  thougn  you 

had  an  undoubted  title  by  your  birth,  you  had  a 

greater  by  your  courage.  Dryden. 

Conti  would  have  kept  his  title  to  Orange. 

Mdison. 

O  the  discretion  of  a  girl !  she  will  be  a  slave  to  any 

thing  that  has  not  a  title  to  make  her  one.  Southern. 

Fo  Ti'ile,   ti'tl.   v.  a.  [from  the  noun. ] 

To  entitle;  to  name;  to  call. 

To  these,  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame, 
Ignobly!  Milton. 

Ti'ileless,  ti'tl-les.  adj.  [from  title.] 
Wanting  a  name  or  appellation.  Not  in 
use. 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless, 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  o'  th'  fire 
Of  burning  Rome.  Shakspeare. 

Ti'tlepage,  ti'll-padje.  n.  s.  [title  and 
fiage.]  The  page  containing  the  title  of 
a  book. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen  our 
own  names  at  the  bottom  of  the  litlepage.  Dryden. 
Ti'tmouse  or  Tit,  tit'mouse.  n.  s.  [tijt, 
Dutch,  a  chick,  or  small  bird;  titlingier, 
Islandick,  a  little  bird:  tit  signifies  little 
in  the  Teutonick  dialect.]  A  small  spe- 
cies of  birds. 

The  nightingale  is  sovereign  of  song, 
Before  him  sits  the  titmouse  silent  by, 

And  I  unfit  to  thrust  in  skilful  throng, 
Should  Colin  make  judge  of  my  foolerie.    Spenser. 

The  titmouse  and  the  pecker's  hungry  brood, 
And  Progne  with  her  bosom  stain'd  in  blood. 

Dryden. 

To  Ti'tter,  tit'tur.98  v.  n.  [formed,  I  sup- 
pose, from  tiie  sound.]  To  laugh  with 
restraint;  to  laugh  without  much  noise. 

In  flowed  at  once  a  gay  embroider'd  race, 
And  tifring  push'd  the  pedants  off  the  place.  Pope. 

Titter,  tit'tur.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  restrained  laugh. 

2.  I  know  not  what  it  signifies  in  Tusser. 

From  wheat  go  and  rake  out  the  titters  or  tine, 
If  eare  be  not  forth,  it  will  rise  again  fine.   Tusser. 

Ti'ttle,  tit'tl.4"5  n.  s.    [I  suppose   from 
tit.]   A  small  particle;  a  point;  a  dot. 
In  the  particular  which  concerned  the  church, 
the  Scots  would  never  depart  from  a  tittle.  Clarend. 

Angels  themselves  disdaining 
T'  approach  thy  temple,  give  thee  in  command 
What  to  the  smallest  tittle  thou  sbalt  say 
To  thy  adorers.  Milton. 

They  thought  God  and  themselves  linked  in  so 
fast  a  covenant,  that,  although  they  never  performed 
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their  part,  God  was  yet  bound  to  make  good  every 
tittle  of  bis.  South. 

Ned  Fashion  hath  been  bred  about  court,  and  un- 
derstands to  a  tittle  all  the  punctilios  of  a  drawing- 
room  Swift. 
You  are  not  advanced  one  tittle  towards  the  proof 
of  what  you  intend.  Waterland. 
Ti'ttletattle,  tit'tl-tat'tl.  n.  s.  [A  word 
formed  from  tattle  by  a  ludicrous  redu- 
plication.] Idle  talk;  prattle;  empty  gab- 
ble. 

As  the  foe  drew  near 
With  love,  and  joy,  and  life,  and  dear, 
Our  don,  who  knew  this  tittletattle, 
Did,  sure  as  trumpet,  call  to  battle.  Prior. 

For  every  idle  tittletattle  that  went  about.  Jack 
was  suspected  for  the  author.  Jirbuthnot. 

To  Ti'ttletattle,  tit'tl-tat'tl.  v.  n.  [from 
tattle  ]    To  prate  idly. 

You  are  full  in  your  Httletattlin°s  of  Cupid:  here 

is  Cupid,  and  there  is  Cupid:  I  will  tell  you  now 

what  a  good  old  woman  told  me.  Sidney. 

Tituba'tion,  tit-tshu-ba/shun.  n.  $.\jitu- 

bo,  Latin  ]  The  act  of  stumbling. 
Titular,  tit'tshu-lur.S8  adj.  \_titulaire,  Fr. 
from  titulus,  Lat.]  Nominal;  having  or 
conferring  only  the  title. 

They  would  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  king 
of  England  to  shadow  their  rebellion,  and  to  be  ti- 
tular and  painted  head  of  those  arms.  Bacon. 

Thrones,  virtues,  powers, 
If  these  magnifick  titles  yet  remain, 
Not  merely  titular.  Milton. 

Both  Valerius  and  Austin  were  titular  bishops. 

JJyliffe. 
Titula'rity,  tit-tshu-lar'e-te.  n.  s.  [from 
titular.]  The  state  of  being  titular. 

Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  with  great  humi- 
lity received  the  name  of  Imperator;  but  their  suc- 
cessors retain  the  same  even  in  its  titularity. 

Brown. 
Ti'tulary,  tit'shu-Ia-re.    adj.    [titulaire, 
Fr.  from  titulus,  Latin.] 

1.  Consisting  in  a  title. 

The  malecontents  of  his  kingdom  have  not  been 
base  nor  titulary  impostors,  but  of  an  higher  nature. 

Bacon. 

2.  Relating  to  a  title. 

William  the  conqueror,  howsoever,  he  used  the 
power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans,  yet 
mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence,  grounded  upon 
the  Confessor's  will.  Bacon. 

Ti'tulary,  tit'shu-la-re.  n.  s.  [from  the 
adj.]  One  that  has  a  title  or  right. 

The  persons  deputed  for  the  celebration  of  these 
masses  were  neither  titularies  nor  perpetual  curates, 
but  persons  entirely  conductitious.  Jlyliffe. 

Ti'vy,  tiv'e.  adj.  [A  word  expressing 
speed,  from  tantivy,  the  note  of  a  hunt- 
ing- horn.] 

In  a  bright  moon-shine  while  winds  whistle  loud, 
Tivy,  tivy,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly, 
All  rocking  in  a  downy  white  cloud: 
And  lest  our  leap  from  the  sky  should  prove  too  far, 
We  slide  on  the  back  of  a  new-falling  star.    Dryd. 
To.  t66.  adv.  [to,  Saxon;  te,  Dutch.] 

1.  A.  particle  coming  between  two  verbs, 
and  noting  the  second  as  the  object  of 
the  first. 

The  delay  of  our  hopes  teaches  us  to  mortify  our 
desires.  Smallridge. 

2.  It  notes  the  intention. 

Ambitious  fool1  ivith  horny  hoofs  to  pass 
O'er  hollow  arches  of  resounding  brass, 
To  rival  thunder.  Dryden. 

She  rais'd  a  war 
In  Italy,  to  call  me  back.  Dryden. 

Urg'd  by  despair  again  1  go  to  try 
The  fate  of  arms,  resolv'd  in  fight  t*  die.  Dryden. 


3.  It  notes  the  consequence. 

I  have  done  my  utmost  to  lead  my  life  so  plea- 
santly as  to  forget  all  misfortunes.  Pope. 

4.  After  an  adjective  it  notes  its  object. 

We  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man.  Shakspeare. 

The  lawless  sword  his  children's  blood  shall  shed, 
Increas'd  for  slaughter,  born  to  beg  their  bread. 

Sandys. 

5.  Noting  futurity. 

It  is  not  blood  and  bones  that  can  be  conscious  of 
their  own  hardness  and  redness;  and  we  are  still  to 
seek  for  something  else  in  our  frame  that  receives 
those  impressions.  Bentley. 

To  and  again.  >  Backward  and  for- 
To  and  fro.       j  ward. 
Ismay  binds  and  looseth  souls  condemn'd  to  woe, 
And  sends  the  devils  on  errands  to  and  fro.  Fairfax. 

The  spirits  perverse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro, 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals.  Milton. 

Dress  it  not  till  the  seventh  day,  and  then  move 
the  joint  to  and  fro.  Wiseman. 

Masses  of  marble,  originally  beat  off  from  the 
strata  of  the  neighbouring  rocks,  rolled  to  andas;ain 
till  they  were  rounded  to  the  form  of  pebbles. 

Woodward. 
The  winds  in  distant  regions  blow, 
Moving  the  world  of  waters  to  and  fro.       Jlddison- 
The  mind,  when  turn'd  adrift,  no  rules  to  guide, 
Drives  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tide; 
Fancy  and  passion  toss  it  to  and  fro, 
A  while  torment,  and  then  quite  sink  in  woe. 

Young. 

To,  too.  /ire/iosition. 

1.  Noting   motion   towards:    opposed  to 
from. 

With  that  she  to  him  afresh,  and  surely  would 
have  put  out  his  eyes.  Sidney. 

Tybalt  fled; 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 
And  to  't  they  go  like  lightning.  Shakspeare. 

Give  not  over  so;  to  him  again,  entreat  him, 
Kneel  down  before  him.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  to  him  again  in  the  name  of  Brook;  he'll  tell 
me  all  his  purpose.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  to  the  woods  among  the  happier  brutes: 
Come,  let's  away.  Smith. 

2.  Noting  accord  or  adaptation. 

Thus  they  with  sacred  thought 
Mov'd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes.  Milton. 

3    Noting  address  or  compellation. 

To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. 
1  pledge  your  grace.  Shakspeare. 

Here's  to  you  all,  gentlemen;  and  let  him  that's 
good-natur'd  in  his  drink  pledge  me.         Denham. 

Now,  to  you,  Raymond:  can  you  guess  no  reason 
Why  1  repose  such  confidence  in  you?        Dryden. 

4.  Noting  attention  or  application. 

Turn  out,  you  rogue!  how  like  a  beast  you  lie! 
Go  buckle  to  the  law.  Dryden. 

Sir  Roger's  kindness  extends  to  their  children's 
children.  Jlddison. 

Noting  addition  or  accumulation. 
Wisdom  he  has,  and  to  his  wisdom  courage; 
Temper  to  that,  and  unto  all  success.        Denham. 

6.  Noting  a  state  or  place  whither  any  one 
goes. 

Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to  horse. 

Shakspeare. 
He  sent  his  coachman's  grandchild  to  prentice. 

Jlddison. 
Noting  opposition. 
No  foe,  unpunish'd,  in  the  fighting  field 
Shall  dare  thee  foot  to  foot  with  sword  and  shield. 

Dryden. 

8.  Noting  amount. 
There  were  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  horse, 

and  as  many  thousand  foot  English.  Bacon. 

9.  Noting  proportion. 
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Enoch,  whose  days  were,  though  many  in  respect 
of  ours,  yet  scarce  as  three  (o'uine,  in  comparison 
of  theirs  with  whom  we  lived.  Hooker. 

With  these  bars  against  me, 

And  yet  to  win  her all  the  world  to  nothing. 

Shakspeare. 

Twenty  to  one  offend  more  in  writing  too  much 
than  too  little;  even  as  twenty  to  one  fall  into  sick- 
ness rather  by  overmuch  fulness  than  by  any  lack. 

jischam. 

The  burial  must  be  by  the  smallness  of  the  pro- 
portion as  fifty  to  one;  or  it  must  be  hoi  pen  by  some- 
what which  may  fix  the  silver  never  to  be  restored 
when  it  is  incorporated.  Bacon. 

With  a  funnel  filling  bottles;  to  their  capacity 
they  will  all  be  full.  Ben  Jonson. 

Physicians  have  two  women  patients  to  one  man. 

Graunt. 

When  an  ambassador  is  dispatched  to  any  foreign 
state,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  the  value  of  a  shilling 
a  day.  Jlddison. 

Among  the  ancients  the  weight  of  oil  was  to  that 
of  wine  as  nine  to  ten.  Jirbuthnot. 

Supposing  them  to  have  an  equal  share,  the  odds 
will  be  three  to  one  on  their  side.  Swift. 

10.  Noting  possession  or  appropriation. 
Still  a  greater  difficulty  upon   translators  rises 

from  the  peculiarities  every  language  hath  to  itself. 

Felton. 

1 1.  Noting  perception. 

The  flow'r  itself  is  glorious  to  behold, 
Sharp  to  the  taste.  Dryden. 

12.  Noting  the  subject  of  an  affirmation, 
I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee;  for  thy  word 

Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man: 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary.       Shakspeare. 
13    In  comparison  of. 

All  that  they  did  was  piety  to  this.    Ben  Jonson. 
There  is  no  fool  to  the  sinner,  who  every  moment 
ventures  his  soul.  Tillotson. 

1  4.   As  far  us. 

Some  Americans,  otherwise  of  quick  parts,  could 
not  count  to  one  thousand,  nor  had  any  distinct  idea 
of  it,  though  they  could  reckon  very  well  to  twenty. 

Locke. 

Coffee  exhales  in  roasting  to  the  abatement  of 

near  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  Jirbuthnot. 

15.  Noting  intention. 

This  the  consul  sees,  yet  this  man  lives! 
Partakes  the  publick  cares;  and  with  his  eye 
Mark  and  points  out  each  man  of  us  to  slaughter. 

Ben  Jonson. 

16.  After  an  adjective  it  notes  the  object. 

Draw  thy  sword  in  right, 
I'll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown, 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death.  Shakspeare. 
Fate  and  the  dooming  gods  are  deaf  to  tears 

Dryden. 
All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man, 
When  from  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  began.  Dryden. 

17.  Noting  obligation. 

The  rabbins  subtilely  distinguish  between  our 
duty  to  God,  and  to  our  parents.  Holyday. 

Almanzor  is  taxed  with  changing  sides,  and  what 
tie  has  he  on  him  to  the  contrary?  He  is  uot  born 
their  subject,  and  he  is  injured  by  them  to  a  very 
high  degree.  Dryden. 

18.  Respecting. 

He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature; 
And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more.  Shakspeare. 
The  effects  of  such  a  division  are  pernicious  to 
the  last  degree,  not  only  with  regard  to  those  ad- 
vantages which  they  give  the  common  enemy,  but 
to  those  private  evils  which  they  produce  in  every 
particular.  Spectator. 

19.  Noting  extent. 

From  the  beginuiug  to  the  end  all  is  duo  to  ,;iper- 
natural  grace.  Uainmvnd. 

20.  Toward. 

She  stretch'd  her  arm-  to  heav'n.  Dryder 

21.  Noting  presence. 
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She  still  beareth  him  an  invincible  hatred,  and 
reviletli  him  to  his  face.  Swift. 

22.  Noting  effect;  noting  consequence. 

Factions  carried  too  high  are  much  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  authority  of  princes.  Bacon. 

He  was  wounded  transverse  the  temporal  muscle, 
and  bleeding  almost  to  death.  Wiseman 

By  the  disorder  in  the  retreat,  great  numbers 
were  crowded  to  death.  Clarendon. 

Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  ev'ry  age 
Improves  the  act  and  instruments  of  rage.    Waller. 

Under  how  hard  a  fate  are  women  born, 
Priz'd  to  their  ruin,  or  expos'd  to  scorn!       Waller 

To  present  the  aspersion  of  the  Roman  majesty, 
the  offender  was  whipt  to  death.  Dryden. 

Thus,  to  their  fame  when  fiuish'd  was  the  fight, 
The  victors  from  their  lofty  steeds  alight.    Dryden. 

0  frail  estate  of  human  things! 
Now  to  our  cost  your  emptiness  we  know.  Dryden. 

A  British  king  obliges  himself  by  oath  to  execute 
justice  in  mercy,  and  not  to  exercise  either  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  other.  Mdison. 

The  abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found 
to  my  vexation,  when  1  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I 
made  to  a  neighbour.  Swift. 

Why  with  malignant  elogies  increase 
The  people's  fears,  and  praise  me  to  my  ruin? 

1     r  Smith. 

It  must  be  confessed  to  the  reproach  of  human 
nature,  that  this  is  but  too  just  a  picture  of  itself. 

Broome. 

23.  After  a  verb,  it  notes  the  object. 
Give  me  some  wine;  fill  full: 

I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo.  Shakspeare. 

Had  the  methods  of  education  been  directed  to 
their  right  end,  (his  so  necessary  could  not  have 
been  neglected.  Locke. 

This  lawfulness  of  judicial  process  appears  from 
these  legal  courts  erected  to  minister  to  it  in  the 
apostle's  davs.  Kettleworth. 

Many  of  them  have  exposed  to  the  world  the  pri- 
vate misfortunes  of  families.  Pope. 

24.  Noting  the  degree. 
This  weather-glass  was  so  placed  in  the  cavity  of 

a  small  receiver,  that  only  the  slender  part  of  the 

pipe,  to  the  height  of  four  inches,  remained  exposed 

to  the  open  air.  Boyle. 

Tell  her,  thy  brother  languishes  to  death.  Addis, 

A  crow,  though  hatched  under  a  hen,  and  who 

never  has  seen  any  of  the  works  of  its  kind,  makes 

its  nest  the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with  all 

the  nests  of  that  species.  Mdison. 

If  he  employs  his  abilities  to  the  best  advantage, 

the  time  will  come  when  the  Supreme  Governor  of 

the  world  shall  proclaim  his  worth  before  men  and 

angels.  Spectator 

25.  Before  day,  to  notes  the  present  day; 
before  morrow,  the  day  next  coming; 
before  night,  either  the  present  night, 
or  night  next  coming. 

Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight, 
If  it  find  heav'n,  must  find  it  out  to  night.    Shaksp. 

To  day  they  chas'd  the  boar.  Otway. 

This  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  full  purpose  of 
committing  sin  to  day,  than  a  resolution  of  leaving 
it  to  morrow.  Calamy. 

26.  To  day,  to  night,  to  morrow,  are  used, 
not  verv  properly,  as  substantives  in  the 
nominative  and  ether  cases. 

To  morrrow,  and  to  morrow,  and  to  morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death.  Shakspeare. 

The  father  of  Solomon's  house  will  have  private 
conference  with  one  of  you  the  next  day  after  to 
morrow.  Bacon. 

To  day  is  ours  why  do  we  fear? 
To  day  is  ours,  we  have  it  here: 
Let's  banish  bus'ness,  banish  sorrow, 
To  the  gods  belongs  to  morrow.  Cowley. 

To  morrow  will  deliver  all  her  charms 
Into  my  arms,  and  make  her  mine  for  ever.  Dryden. 


For  what  to  morrow  shall  disclose, 
May  spoil  what  you  to  night  propose: 
England  may  change,  orCloe  stray; 
Love  and  life  are  for  to  day.  Prior. 

Foad,   tocle.29fi  n.  s.  [ta$e,    Saxon.]     A 
paddock;  an  animal  resembling  a  frog; 


but  the  frog  leaps,  the  toad  crawls:  the 
toad  is  accounted  venomous,  perhaps 
without  reason. 

From  th'  extremest  upward  of  thy  head, 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-spotted  creature  Shakspeare. 

I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  others  use.  Shakspeare. 

In  the  great  plague  there  were  seen,  in  divers 
ditches  about  London,  many  toads  that  had  tails 
three  inches  long,  whereas  toads  usually  have  no  tails. 

Bacon. 
In  hollow  caverns  vermin  make  abode, 
The  hissing  serpent,  and  the  swelling  toad.   Dryden. 
To'adfish,  tode'f  ish.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  sea 

fish. 
To'adfi.ax,  tode'flaks.  n.  s.  A  plant. 
To'adstone,   tode'stone.    n.  s.  \joad  and 
stone.']     A  concretion  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  head  of  a  toad. 

The  loadstone  presumed  to  be  found  in  the  head 
of  that  animal,  is  not  a  thing  impossible.      Brown. 
To'adstool,   tode'stool.  n.  s.  \_toad   and 
stool.']  A  plant  like  a  mushroom. 

The  grisly  todestool,  grown  there  mought  I  see, 

And  loathing  paddocks  lording  on  the  same.  Spens. 

Another  imperfect  plant  like  a  mushroom,  but 

sometimes  as  broad  as  a  hat,  called  toadstool,  is  not 

esculent  Bacon. 

To  Toast,  toste.293  v.  a.  \_torreo,  tostum, 

Latin.] 

1 .  To  dry  or  heat  at  the  fire. 
'     The  earth,  whereof  the  grass  is  soon  parched 

with  the  sun,  and  toasted,  is  commonly  forced  earth. 

Bacon 
To  allure  mice  I  find  no  other  magick,  than  to 
draw  out  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese.  Brown. 

2.  To  name  when  a  health  is  drunk.    To 
toast  is  used   commonly   when   women 

are  named. 

Several  popish    gentleman   toasted  many    loyal 
healths.  Mdison. 

We'll  try  the  empire  you  so  long  have  boasted: 
And,  if  we  are  not  prais'd,  we'll  not  be  toasted. 

Prior. 

Toast,  toste.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Bread  dried  before  the  fire. 
You  are  both  as  rheumatick  as  two  dried  toasts; 

you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  infirmities 

Shakspeare. 

Every  third  day  take  a  small  toast  of  manchet, 

dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  new  drawn,  and 

sprinkled  with  loaf  sugar.  Bacon. 

2.  Bread  dried  and  put  into  licpuor. 
Where's  then  the  saucy  boat 

Co-rival 'd  greatness?  or  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune?  Shakspeare. 

Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack; 
Whose  game  is  whisk,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack. 

Pope. 

3.  A  celebrated   woman   whose  health  is 

often  drunk. 
I  shall  likewise  mark  out  every  toast,  the  club  in 

which  she  was  elected,  and  the  number  of  votes 

that  were  on  her  side.  Mdison. 

Say,  why  are  beauties  prais'd  and  honour'd  most, 

The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast? 

Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford, 

Why  angels  call'd,  and  angel-like  ador'd?       Pope. 
To'aster,  tost'ur.98  n.    s.  [from   toast.] 

He  who  toasts. 


We  simple  toasters  take  delight 
To  see  our  women's  teeth  look  white; 
And  ev'ry  saucy  ill-bred  fellow 
Sneers  at  a  mouth  profoundly  yellow.  Prior. 

rOBA'CCO,  to-bak'ko.  n.  s.  [from  To- 
baco  or  Tobago,  in  America] 

The  flower  of  the  tobacco  consists  of  one  leaf,  is 
funnel-shaped,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  five  deep 
segments,  which  expand  like  a  star;  the  ovary  be- 
comes an  oblong  roundish  membranaceous  fruit, 
which  is  divided  into  two  cells  by  an  intermediate 
partition,  and  is  filled  with  small  roundish  seeds. 

Miller. 

It  is  a  planet  now  I  see; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  by  his  proper 
Figure,  that's  like  tobacco-stopper.  Hudibras. 

Bread  or  tobacco  may  be  neglected;  but  reason 
at  first  recommends  their  trial,  and  custom  makes 
them  pleasant.  Locke. 

Salts  are  to  be  drained  out  of  the  cla\  bj  water, 
before  it  be  fit  for  the  making  fooacco-pipts  or  b:  icks. 

Wrodvard. 

Toba'oconist,  to-bak'ko-nist.  n.  s.  [fi  <^ra 
tobacco.]  A  preparer  and  vender  oi 
tobacco. 

Tod.  tod.  n.  s.  \totte  haar,  a  lock  of  hair, 
German.   Skinner.  I  believe  rierhtly.] 

1.  A  bush;  a  thick  shrub.  Obsolete. 
Within  the  ivie  tod 

There  shrouded  was  the  little  god; 

I  heard  a  busy  bustling.  Spenser. 

2.  A  certain  weight  of  woo!,  twenty-eight 
pounds. 

Every  eleven  weather  tods,  every  tod  yields  a 

pound  and  odd  shillings.  Shakspeare. 

Toe,  to.296  n.  s.  [ta,  Saxon;  teen,  Dutch.] 

The  divided  extremities  of  the  feet;  the 

fingers  of  the  feet. 

Come,  all  you  spirits, 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  tb'  toe,  topful 
Of  direst  cruelty.  Shakspeare* 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides, 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastick  toe.  .Milton. 

Last  to  enjoy  her  sense  of  feeling, 
A  thousand  little  nerves  she  sends 
Quite  to  our  toes,  and  fingers'  ends.  Prior. 

Tofo'rk,  to-fore',  adv.   [top  pan,  Sax.] 
Before.  Obsolete. 

It  is  an  epilogue,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  t  of  ore  been  sain. 

Shakspeare . 

So  shall  they  depart  the  manor  with  the  corn  and 

the  bacon  tofore  him  that  hath  won  it.       Spectator. 

Toft,  toft.  n.  s.  [to/turn,  law  Latin.]     A 

place  where  a  messuage  has  stood. 

Cowelt  and  Ainsworth. 
To'ged,  to'gSd.381  adj.  [togatus,  Latin.] 
Gowned;  dressed  in  gowns. 

The  bookish  theorick, 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he;  mere  prattle,  without  practice, 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Shakspeare. 

Toge'ther,  to-geTH'ur.381   adv.  [tojae- 

%epe,  Saxon.] 
1.  In  company 

We  turn'd  e'er  many  books  together.  Shakspeare. 
Both  together  went  into  the  wood.  Milton. 

,  Not  apart;  not  in  separation. 

That  king  joined  humanity  and  policy  together. 

Bacon. 

In  the  same  place. 
She  lodgeth  heat  and  cold,  and  moist  and  dry, 
And  life  and  death,  and  peaee  and  war  together. 

Davies. 

In  the  same  time. 
While  he  and  I  live  together,  I  shall  not  be  thought 
the  worst  poet.  Wen 
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5.  Without  intermission. 

The  Portuguese  expected  bis  return  for  almost  an 
age  together  alter  the  battle.  Dryden. 

They  had  a  great  debate  concerning  the  punish- 
ment of  one  of  their  admirals,  which  lasted  a  month 
together.  Mdison. 

6.  In  concert. 

The  subject  is  his  confederacy  with  Henry  the 
eigbtb,  and  the  wars  they  made  together  upon 
France.  Mdison. 

7.  In  continuity. 

Some  tree's  broad  leaves  together  sew'd, 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round.  Milton. 

8.  Together  with.     In  union  with;  in  a 
state  of  mixture  with. 

Take  the  bad  together  with  the  good.       Dryden. 
To  Toil,  toil.299  v.  n.  [cilian,  Sax.  tuylen, 
Dutch.]  To  labour:  perhaps,  originally, 
to  labour  in  tillage. 

This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 
Who,  like  a  brother,  toil'd  in  my  affairs, 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot.     Shaksp. 

Others  ill-fated  are  condemn'd  to  toil 
Their  tedious  life,  and  mourn  their  purpose  blasted 
With  fruitless  act.  Prior. 

He  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below. 

Thomson. 
To  Toil,  toil.  v.  a. 

1.  To  labour;  to  work  at. 

ToiVd  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forc'd  to  ride 
Til'  untractable  abyss.  Milton. 

2.  To  weary;  to  overlabour. 

He  toiVd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 
To  Italy  Shakspeare. 

Toil,  toil.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Labour;  fatigue. 

They  live  both  to  their  great  toil  and  grief,  where 
the  blasphemies  of  Arians  are  renewed.     Hooker. 

Not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight 
He  made  us.  Milton. 

The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceal'd  by  art, 
Reigns  more  or  less,  and  glows  inev'ry  heart; 
The  proud  to  gain  it  toils  and  toils  endure, 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure.      Young. 

2.  [toile,  toiles,  French;  tela,  Lat.J  Any 
net  or  snare  woven  or  meshed. 

She  looks  like  sleep, 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace.  Shakspeare. 

He  had  so  placed  his  horsemen  and  footmen  in 
the  wo  ids,  that  he  shut  up  the  christians  as  it  were 
in  a  toil.  Knolles. 

All  great  spirits 
Bear  sreat  and  sudden  change  with  such  impatience 
As  a  Numidian  lion,  when  first  caught, 
Endures  the  toil  that  holds  him.  Denham. 

A  fly  falls  into  the  toil  of  a  spider.     L'Estrange. 
Fantastick  honour,  thou  hast  fram'd  a  toil 
Thyself,  to  make  thy  love  thy  virtue's  spoil.   Dryd. 
To'ilist,  toil'et.   n.   s.    [toilette,  French.] 
A  dressing-table. 

The  merchant  from  the  exchange  returns  in  peace, 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease.         Pope. 
To'ilsome,  toil'sum.  adj.  [from  toil.]  La- 
borious; weary. 
This,  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet. 

Milton. 
The  law  of  the  fourth  commandment  was  not 
agreeably  to  the  state  of  innocency ;  for  in  that  hap- 
py state  there  was  no  toilsome  labour  for  man  or 
beast.  White. 

While  here  we  dwell, 
What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks? 

Milton. 
Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  be  dear, 
A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear; 
Recal  those  knights  that  clos'd  thy  toilsome  days, 
Still  hear  thy  Paruel  in  his  living  lays.  Pope. 

To'ijlsomeness,  toll'su ni-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
toilsome.']  Wearisomeness;  laborious- 
ness. 


To'ken,  to'k'n.103  n.  s.  [taikns,  Gothick; 

Caen,  Saxon;  teycken,  Dutch.] 
i .  A  sign. 

Shew  me  a  token  for  good  that  they  which  hate 
me  may  see  it.  Psalms. 

2.  A  mark. 

They  have  not  the  least  token  or  shew  of  the  arts 
and  industry  of  China.  Heylin. 

Wheresoever  you  see  ingratitude,  you  may  as  in- 
fallibly conclude  that  there  is  a  growing  stock  of 
ill-nature  in  that  breast,  as  you  may  know  that  man 
to  have  the  plague  upon  whom  you  see  the  tokens. 

South. 

3.  A  memorial  of  friendship;  an  evidence 
of  remembrance. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba, 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love.    Shaksp. 

Whence  came  this? 
This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend.     Shaksp. 

Pigwiggen  gladly  would  commend 
Some  token  to  queen  Mab  to  send, 
Were  worthy  of  her  wearing.  Drayton. 

To  To'ken.  to'k'n  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  make  known.     Not  in  use. 

What  in  time  proceeds, 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds.  Shakspeare. 
Told,  told.  [pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  tell.'] 
Mentioned;  related. 

The  acts  of  God,  to  human  ears, 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told.    Milton. 

To  Tole,  tole.  tj.  a.  [Tnis  seems  to  be 
some  barbarous  provincial  word.]  To 
train;  to  draw  by  degrees. 

Whatever  you  observe  him  to  be  more  frighted 
at  than  be  should,  tole  him  on  to  by  insensible  de- 
grees, till  at  last  he  masters  the  difficulty.      Locke. 

To'lekable,  tol'ur-a-bl.88  adj.  [tolerable, 
French;  tolerabilis,  Latin.] 

1.  Supportable;  that  may  be  endured  or 
supported. 

Yourselves,  who  have  sought  them,  ye  so  excuse, 
as  that  ye  would  have  men  to  think  ye  judge  them 
not  allowable,  but  tolerable  only,  and  to  be  borne 
with,  for  the  furtherance  of  your  purposes,  till  the 
corrupt  estate  of  the  church  may  be  better  reform- 
ed. Hooker. 

It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  in  the  day  of 
judgment  than  for  that  city.  Matthew 

Cold  and  heat  scarce  tolerable.  Milton 

There  is  nothing  of  difficulty  in  the  external  per- 
formance, but  what  hypocrisy  can  make  tolerable  to 
itself.  Tillotson. 

2.  Not  excellent;  not  contemptible;  pass- 
able. 

The  reader  may  be  assured  of  a  tolerable  trans- 
lation. Dryden. 
Princes  have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  a  majority 
on  their  side  by  any  tolerable  administration,  till 
provoked  by  continual  oppressions.  Swift. 
To'lerableness,  tol'ur-a-bl-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  tolerable.]  The  state  of  being 
tolerable. 

Tolerably,  tol'ur-a-ble.  adv.  [from  tol- 
erable.] 

1.  Supportably;  in  a  manner  that  may  be 
endured. 

2.  Passably;  neither  well  nor  ill;  mode- 
rately well. 

Sometimes  are  found  in  these  laxer  strata  bodies 
that  are  still  tolerably  firm.  Woodward. 

The  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged  laughed 
frequently,  and  on  particular  occasions  had  acquit- 
ted himself  tolerably  at  a  ball  Spectator. 

To'leranoe,  tol'ur  anse.587  n.  s.  [toleran- 
tia,  Latin;  tolerance,  French.]  Power  of 
enduring;  act  of  enduring.  Not  used, 
though  a  good  word. 


Diogenes  one  frosty  morning  came  into  the  mar- 
ket-place shaking,  to  shew  his  tolerance;  many  of 
the  people  came  about  him,  pitying  him.  Plato 
passing  by,  and  knowing  he  did  it  to  be  seen,  said, 
If  you  pity  him  indeed,  let  him  alone  to  himself. 

Bacon. 

There  wants  nothing  but  consideration  of  our  own 
eternal  weal,  a  tolerance  or  endurance  of  being  made 
happy  here,  and  blessed  eternally.  Hammond. 

To  To'lerate,  tol'ilr-ate.  -v.  a.  [tolerot 
Latin;  tolerer,  French.]  To  allow  so 
as  not  to  hinder;  to  suffer;  to  pass  un- 
censured. 

Inasmuch  as  they  did  resolve  to  remove  only  such 
things  of  that  kind  as  the  church  might  best  spare, 
retaining  the  residue;  their  whole  counsel  is,  in  this 
point,  utterly  condemned,  as  having  either  proceed- 
ed from  the  blindness  of  those  times,  or  from  neg- 
ligent, or  from  desire  of  honour  and  glory,  or 
from  an  erroneous  opinion  that  such  things  .night 
be  tolerated  for  a  while.  Hooker. 

We  shall  tolerate  flying  horses,  harpies,  arid  sa- 
tyrs: for  tiiese  are  poetical  fancies,  whose  shaded 
moralities  require  their  substantial  falsities.  Brown. 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  minute 
in  any  known  sin.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Crying  should  not  be  tolerated  in  children.  Locke. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  we  shall  always  tole- 
rate them,  but  not  that  they  will  tolerate  us  Swift. 
Tolera'tion.  toi  ui-a'snun.  n.  .?.  [tole  o, 
Lat.]  Allowance  given  to  that  which 
is  not  approved. 

I  shall  not  speak  against  the  indulgence  and  tole- 
ration granted  to  these  men  South. 

TOLL,  tole.*08  n.  v.  [This  word  stems 
derived  from  tollo,  Latin;  Coll,  S-.xorj; 
tol,  Dutch;  told,  Dani^  i;  toll,  \V  ;hh; 
taillie,  French.]  An  excise  of  gooils;  a 
seizure  of  some  part  for  permission  of 
the  resj. 

Toll,  in  law,  has  two  significations:  first,  a  liberty 
to  buy  and  sell  within  the  precincts  ol  a  manor, 
which  seems  to  import  as  much  as  a  fair  or  market; 
secondly,  a  tribute  or  custom  paid  for  passage 

Cowell. 
Empsom  aDd  Dudley  the  people  esteemed  as  his 
horse-leeches,  bold  men,  that  took  toll  of  their  mas- 
ter's grist.  Bacon. 
The  same  Prusias  joined  with  the  Rhoclians 
against  the  Byzantines,  and  stopper  them  from 
levying  the  toll  upon  their  trade  into  the  Euxine. 

rfrbuthnot. 

To  Toll,  tole.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  pay  toll  or  tallage. 

I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for 
him:  for  this,  I'll  none  of  him.    ,  Shakspeare. 

Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  y'  were  sold 
for. 
And  in  the  open  market  toiVd  for?  Hudibras*. 

2.  To  U.ke  toll  or  tallage. 

The  meale  the  more  yeeldeth  if  servant  be  true, 
And  miller  that  tolleth  takes  none  but  his  due 

Tusser. 
.   [I   know  not   whence   derived.]     To 
sound  as  a  single  bell. 

The  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  tolling  a  departed  friend.  Shakspeare, 

Our  going  to  church  at  the  lolling  of  a  bell,  only 
tells  us  the  time  when  we  ought  to  go  to  worship 
God.  Stillingjieet; 

Toll,  toll, 
Gentle  bell,  for  the  soul 
Of  the  pure  ones.  Denham. 

You  love  to  hear  of  some  prodigious  tale, 
The  bell  that  toWd  alone,  or  Irish  whale.    Dryden. 

They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night: 
When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  cv'ning  bells 
Dismiss  the  sleepy  swains,  and  toll  them  to  thair 
cells.  Dryden, 
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With  horns  and  trumpets  now  to  madness  swell, 
Now  sink  in  sorrows  with  a  tolling  bell.  Pope. 

To  Toll,  tole.  v.  a.  [tollo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  ring  a  bell. 

When  any  one  dies,  then  by  tolling  or  ringing  of 
a  bell  the  same  is  known  to  the  searchers.   Graunt. 

2.  To  take  tway;  to  vacate;  to  annul.  A 
term  only  used  in  the  civil  law:  in  this 
sense  the  o  is  short,  in  the  former  long. 

An  appeal  from  sentence  of  excommunication 
does  not  suspend  it,  but  then  devolves  it  to  a  supe- 
rior judge,  and  tolls  the  presumption  in  favour  of 
a  sentence.  Jiyliffe. 

3.  To  take  away;  or  perhaps  to  invite. 
Obsolete. 

The  adventitious  moisture  which  hangeth  loose 
in  a  body,  betrayeth  and  tolleth  forth  the  innate  and 
radical  moisture  along  with  it.  Bacon. 

To'llbooth,  tol'booTH.  n.  s.  [toll  and 
booth.]     A  prison.  Ainsworth. 

To  To'llbooth,  tol'bdoTH.  v.  a.  To  im- 
prison in  a  tollbooth. 

To  these  what  did  he  give?  why  a  hen, 
That  they  might  tollbooth  Oxford  men.  Bp.  Corbet. 
Tollga'therer,    t6le'gs»TH-ur-ur.    n.   s. 
[toll  and  gather.]  The  officer  that  takes 
toll. 
To'lsey,  tol'se.  n.  s.  The  same  with  toll- 
booth.  Diet. 
Toluta'tion,  tol-u-ta'shun.  n.  s.   [toluto, 
Latin.]   The  act  of  pacing  or  ambling. 
They  move  per  latera,  that  is,  two  legs  of  one  side 
together,  which  is  Mutation  or  ambling.       Brown. 

They  rode;  but  authors  having  not 
Determin'd  whether  pace  or  trot, 
That  is  to  say,  whether  Mutation, 
As  they  do  term  't,  or  succussation, 
We  leave  it.  Hudibras. 

TOMB,  toom.164  3*7  n.  s.  [tombe,  tombeau, 
French;  tumba,  low  Latin.]  A  monu- 
ment in  which  the  dead  are  enclosed. 

Methinks,  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.     Shakspeare. 
Time  is  drawn  upon  tombs,  an  old  man  bald, 
winged,  with  a  si  the  and  an  hour-glass.     Peacham. 

Poor  heart!  she  slumbers  in  her  silent  tomb: 
Let  her  possess  in  peace  that  narrow  room.    Dryd. 

The  secret  wound  with  which  I  bleed 
Shall  lie  wrapt  up,  ev'n  in  my  herse; 

But  on  my  tomo-stone  thou  shalt  read 
My  answer  to  thy  dubious  verse.  Prior. 

To  Tomb,  todrn.3*7  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  bury;  to  entomb. 

Souls  of  boys  were  there, 
And  youths  that  tombed  before  their  parents  were. 

May. 
To'mbless,   t66m'les.   adj.   [from  tomb.'] 
Wanting  a  tomb;  wanting  a  sepulchral 
monument. 

Lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them. 

Shakspeare. 
To'mboy,  tom'boe.  n.  s.  [Tom,  a  diminu- 
tive of  Thomas,  and  boy.]   A  mean  fel- 
low; sometimes  a  wild  coarse  girl. 

A  lady 
Fasten'd  to  an  empery,  to  be  partner'd 
With  tomboys,  hir'd  with  that  self-exhibition 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield!  Shakspeare. 

TOME,  tome.  n.  s.  [French;  re^os.] 

1.  One  volume  of  many. 

2.  A  book. 

All  those  venerable  books  of  scripture,  all  those 

sacred  tomes  and   volumes  of  holy  writ,  are  with 

such  absolute  perfection  framed  Hooker. 

Tomti't,  lom-tit'.  n.  s.  [See  Titmouse.] 

A  titmouse;  a  small  bird. 


You  would  fancy  him  a  giant  when  you  looked 
upon  him,  and  a  tomtit  when  you  shut  your  eyes. 

Spectator. 
Ton,  tun.166  n.  s.   [tonne,  French.     See 
Tun.]  A  measure  or  weight. 

Spain  was  very  weak  at  home,  or  very  slow  to 

move,  when  they  suffered  a  small  fleet  of  English 

to  fire,  sink,  and  carry  away,  ten  thousand  ton  of 

their  great  shipping.  Bacon. 

Ton,  ?     ,       C  in  the  names  of  places,  are 

Tun,  ^         *  £  derived    from    the    Saxon, 

cun,  a  hedge   or   wall;   and  this  seems 

to  be  from  bun,  a  hill,  the  towns  being 

anciently  built  on  hills,  for  the  sake  of 

defence  and  protection  in  times  of  war. 

Gibson's  Camden. 
Tone,  tone.   n.    s.  [ton,   French;   tonus, 

Latin] 
1.  Note;  sound. 

Souuds  called  tones  are  ever  equal.  Bacon. 

The  strength  of  a  voice  or  sound  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  the  loudness  or  softness,  but  not  in  the  tone. 

Bacon. 
In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 


Milton. 


Eh  y den. 
Harte. 


Listens  delighted. 

2.  Accent;  sound  of  the  voice. 

Palamon  replies, 
Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes. 
Each  has  a  little  soul  he  calls  his  own, 
And  each  enunciates  with  a  human  tone. 

3.  A  whine;  a  mournful  cry. 

Made  children,  with  your  tones,  to  run  for  *t, 
As  bad  as  bloody-bones  or  Lunsford.         Hudibras. 

4.  A  particular  or  affected  sound  in  speak- 
ing. 

5.  Elasticity;  power  of  extension  and  con- 
traction. 

Drinking  too  great  quantities  of  this  decoction, 
may  weaken  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  Jirbuthnot. 
roNG,tung.166  *06  n.  s.  [See  Tongs.]  The 
catch  of  a  buckle.  This  word  is  usual- 
ly written  tongue;  but,  as  its  office  is  to 
hold,  it  has  probably  the  same  original 
with  tongs,  and  should  therefore  have 
the  same  orthography. 

Their  hilts  were  burnish 'd  gold,  and  handle  strong, 
Of  mother  pearl,  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 

Spenser. 
Tongs,  tongz.  n.  s.   [cang,  Saxon;  tang, 
Dutch.]  An  instrument  by  which  hold 
is  taken  of  any  thing;  as  of  coals  in  the 
fire. 

Another  did  the  dying  brands  repair 
With  iron  tongs,  and  sprinkled  oft  the  same 
With  liquid  waves.  Spenser. 

They  turn  the  glowing  mass  with  crooked  tongs; 
The  fiery  work  proceeds.  Dryden. 

Get  a  pair  of  tongs  like  a  smith's  tongs,  stronger, 
and  toothed.  Mortimer. 

Tongue,  tung.166  337  n.s.   [cung,  Saxon; 
tonghe,  Dutch.] 

The  instrument  of  speech  in  human 
beings. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  ev'ry  tongue  brings  in  a  sev'ral  tale, 
And  ev'ry  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain.    Shaksp. 
Who  with  the  tongue  of  angels  can  relate? 

Milton 


crec,  and  the  disciple  was  to  hold  her  tongue  five 
years  together.  Jiddison. 

Though  they  have  those  sounds  ready  at  their 
tongue's  end,  yet  there  are  no  determined  ideas. 

Locke . 

I  should  make  but  a  poor  pretence  to  true  learn- 
ing, if  I  had  not  clear  ideas  under  the  words  my 
tongue  could  pronounce.  Watts. 

The  organ  by  which  animals  lick. 

They  hiss  for  hiss  returned,  with  forked  tongue 
To  forked  tongue.  Milton. 

3.  Speech;  fluency  ol  words. 

He  said;  and  silence  all  their  tongues  contain'd. 

Chapman. 

Much  tongue  and  much  judgment  seldom  go  to- 
gether; for  talking  and  thinking  are  two  quite  diffe- 
rent faculties.  VEslrange. 

First  in  the  council  hall  to  steer  the  state, 
And  ever  foremost  in  a  tongue  debate.         Dryden, 

k  Power  of  articulate  utterance. 
Parrots,  imitating  human  tongue, 
And  singing-bifds  in  silver  cages  hung.        Dryden. 
i.  Speech,  as  well  or  fll  used. 

Give  me  thy  hand;  1  am  sorry  1  beat  thee:  but, 
while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Shakspeare. 
So  brave  a  knight  was  Tydeus,  of  whom  a  sonne 
ii  sprong, 
Inferiotlr  farre  in  martial  deeds,  though  higher  in 
his  tongue.  Chapman. 

On  evil  days  though  fallen  and  evil  tongues. 

Milton. 

5.  A  language. 

The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee,  whose 
tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand.         Deuteronomy. 

With  wond'rous  gifts  endu'd, 
To  speak  all  tongues,  and  do  all  miracles.  Milton. 

So  well  he  understood  the  most  and  best 
Of  tongue  that  Babel  sent  into  the  west; 
Spoke  them  so  truly,  that  he  had,  you'd  swear, 
Not  only  liv'd,  but  been  born  ev'ry  where.  Cowley. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  various  tongues  is  no- 
thing but  a  relief  against  the  mischiefs  which  the 
building  of  Babel  introduced.  Watts. 

7.  Speech,  as  opposed  to  thoughts  or  ac- 
tion. 

Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but 
in  deed  and  in  truth.  1  John. 

8.  A  nation   distinguished   by  their   lan- 
guage. A  scriptural  term. 

The  Lord  shall  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyp- 
tian sea.  Isaiah. 

9.  A  small  point:  as,  the  tongue  of  a  ba- 
lance. 

10.  To  hold  the  Tongue.  To  be  silent. 
'Tis  seldom  seen  that  senators  so  young 

Know  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  hold  their  tongue. 

Dryden. 
Whilst  I  live  I  must  not  hold  my  tongue, 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure.  Addis. 
To   Tongue,   tung.337    v.  a.    [from  the 
noun.]  To  chide;  to  scold. 

But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss, 
How  might  she  tongue  me!  Shakspeare. 

To  Tongue,  tung.  v.  n.  To  talk;  to  prate. 
'Tis  still  a  dream;  or  else  such  stuff,  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not.  Shakspeare. 

To'ngued,  tung'd.369  adj.  [from  tongue.] 
Having  a  toneue. 
Tongued  like  the  night-crow.  Donne. 

To'ngueless,  tung'les.arf/'.[fromfong-we.] 


They  are  tongue-valiant  and  as  bold  as  Hercules    1.    Wanting  a  tongue;  speechless. 


where  there's  no  danger.  L' Estrange. 

My  ears  still  ring  with  noise;  I'm  vex'd  to  death, 
Tongue-kill'd,  and  have  not  yet  recover'd  breath 

Dryden. 

Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might, 
In  threats  the  foremost;  but  the  lag  in  fight.     Dryd. 

There  have  been  female  Pythagoreans,  notwith- 
standing that  philosophy  consisted  in  keeping  a  se- 


What  tongueless  blocks!  would  they  not  speak? 

Shakspeare, 

Our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth. 

Shakspeare. 

That  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries, 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
To  me,  for  justice.  Shakspeare. 


TOO 


TOO 


T  O  0 


2.  Unnamed;  not  spoken  of. 
One  good  deed,  dying  tongueless, 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  ugon  that.     Shaksp. 
To'nguepau,  tung'pad.  n.  s.  [tongue  and 
fiad.]  A  great  talker. 

She  who  was  a  celebrated  wit  at  London,  is,  in 
that  dull  part  of  the  world,  called  a  tonguepad. 

Tatler. 
Tongueti'ed,  tiing'tide.282  adj.  [tongue 
and  tie.~\ 

1.  Having  an  impediment  of  speech. 

They  who  have  short  tongues,  or  are  tonguetied, 
are  apt  to  fall  short  of  the  appulse  of  the  tongue  to 
the  teeth,  and  oftener  place  it  on  the  gums,  and  say 
t  and  d  instead  of  lh  and  dh;  as  nioder  for  mother. 

Holder. 

2.  Unable  to  speak  freely,  from  whatever 
cause. 

Love,  and  tongntty^d  simplicity, 
In  least  speak  most  to  my  capacity.        Shakspeare. 
He  spar'd  the  blushes  of  the  tonguety'ddame. 

Ticket. 
To'nical,  ton'ik-al.  >  adj.  \_tonique,  Fr. 
To'nick,  ton'ik.609    5  *"*""*'•] 

1.  Being  extended;  being  elastick. 

Station  is  no  rest,  but  one  kind  of  motion,  relat- 
ing unto  that  which  physicians,  from  Galen,  do 
name  extensive  or  tonical.  Brown. 

2.  Relating  to  tones  or  sounds. 
To'nnage,  tun'nidje.80 166  n.  s.  [from  ton.~^ 

A  custom  or  impost  due  for  merchan- 
dise drought  or  carried  in  tons  from  or 
to  other  nations,  after  a  certain  rate  in 
every  ton.  Coivrll. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  upon  merchandizes  were 
collected,  refused  to  be  settled  by  act  of  parliament. 

Clarendon. 
To'nsil,   ton'sil.    n.  s.  \jonsitle,    French; 
tonsilla,  Latin.] 

Tonsils  or  almonds  are  two  round  glands  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  basis  of  the  tongue,  under  the 
common  membrane  of  the  fauces,  with  which  they 
are  covered;  each  of  them  hath  a  large  oval  sinus, 
which  opens  into  the  fauces,  and  in  it  there  are  a 
great  number  of  lesser  ones,  which  discharge  them- 
selves through  the  great  sinus,  of  a  mucous  and  slip- 
pery matter,  into  the  fauces,  larynx,  and  oesopha- 
gus, for  the  moistening  and  lubricating  these  parts 

Qni/ict/. 

To'nsure,    ton'shure.45     n.   s.    \jonsure, 

French;    tonsura,  Latin. J     The  act  of 

clipping   the   hair;   the   state  of  being 

shorn. 

The  vestals,  after  having  received  the  tonsure, 
suffered  their  hair  to  come  again,  being  here  full 
grown,  and  gathered  under  the  veil.  Addison. 

Too,  too.10  adv.  [co,  Saxon.] 
1.  Over  and  above;  overmuch;  more  than 
enough.  It  is  used  to  augment  the  sig- 
nification of  an  adjective  or  adverb  to  a 
vitious  degree. 

Your  father's  rough  and  stern, 
His  will  too  strong  to  bend,  too  proud  to  learn. 

Cowley. 
Groundless  prejudices  and  weaknesses  of  con- 
science,  instead  of  tenderness,  mislead  too  many 
others,  too  many,  otherwise  good  men.  Sprat. 

It  is  too  much  to  build  a  doctrine  of  so  mighty 
consequence  upon  so  obscure  a  place  of  scripture. 

Locke. 
These  ridiculous  stories  abide  with  us  too  long, 
and  too  far  influence  the  weaker  part  of  mankind. 

Watts. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  doubled  to  increase  its 
emphasis;  but  this  reduplication  always 
seems  harsh,  and  is  therefore  laid  aside. 

Oh!  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt! 

Shakspeare. 


Sometimes  it  would  be  full,  and  thcu 
Oh!  too  too  soon  decrease  again; 
Eclips'd  sometimes,  that  'twould  so  fall, 
There  would  appear  no  hope  at  all.  Stickling. 

3.  Likewise;  also. 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate; 
And  1,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen.  Shakspeare. 

Let  on  my  cup  no  wars  be  found, 
Let  those  incite  to  quarrels  too, 
Which  wine  itself  enough  can  do.  Oldham. 

The  arriving  to  such  a  disposition  of  mind  as  shall 
make  a  man  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins,  is 
evident  from  the  text,  and  from  experience  too 

South. 

It  is  better  than  letting  our  trade  fall  for  want 
of  current  pledges,  and  better  too  than  borrowing 
money  of  our  neighbours.  Locke. 

A  courtier  and  a  patriot  too.  Pope. 

Let  those  eyes  that  view 
The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too.  Pope. 
Took,  took.  The  preterit,  and  sometimes 
the  participle  passive,  of  take. 

Thy  soldiers, 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge.  Shakspeare. 

He  is  God  in  his  friendship  as  well  as  in  his  na- 
ture, and  therefore  we  sinful  creatures  are  not  took 
upon  advantages,  nor  consumed  in  our  provocations. 

South. 
Suddenly  the  thunder-clap 
Took  us  unprepar'd.  Dryden. 

The  same  device  enclosed  the  ashes  of  men  or 
boys,  maids  or  matrons;  for  when  the  thought  took, 
though  at  first  it  received  its  rise  from  such  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  the  ignorance- of  the  sculptors  ap- 
plied it  promiscuously.  Addison. 

This  took  up  some  of  his  hours  every  day.   Spect. 

The  riders  would  leap  them  oveiuiy  hand;  and 
one  of  the  emperor's  huntsmen,  upon  a  large  cour- 
ser, took  my  fool,  shoe  and  all.  Swift. 

Leaving  Polybus,  I  took  my  way 
To  Cyrrha's  temple.  Pope. 

Tool,  todl.306  n.  s.  [col,  cool,  Saxon.] 

1.  Any  instrument  of  manual  operation. 

In  mulberries  the  sap  is  towards  the  bark  only, 
into  which  if  you  cut  a  little,  it  will  come  forth;  but 
if  you  pierce  it  deeper  with  a  tool,  it  will  be  dry. 

Bacon. 

They  found  in  many  of  their  mines  more  gold 
than  earth;  a  metal,  which  the  Americans  not  re- 
garding, greedily  exchanged  for  hammers,  knives, 
axes,  and  the  like  tools  of  iron.  Heylin. 

Arm'd  with  such  gard'ning  tools  as  art,  yet  rude, 
Guiltless  of  fire,  had  form'd.  Milton. 

The  ancients  had  some  secret  to  harden  the  edges 
of  their  tools.  Addison. 

2.  A  hireling;  a  wretch  who  acts  at  the 
command  of  another. 

He'd  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garters, 
So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres.  Swift. 

To  Toot,  tote.  v.  n.  [Of  this  word,  in  this 
sense,  I  know  not  the  derivation:  per- 
haps Cocan,  Saxon,  contracted  from 
Copecan,  to  know  or  examine?^ 

1.  To  pry;  to  peep;  to  search  narrowly  and 
slily.  It  is  still  used  in  the  provinces, 
otherwise  obsolete. 

I  cast  to  go  a  shooting, 
Long  wand'ring  up  and  down  the  land, 
With  bow  and  bolts  on  either  hand, 

For  birds  and  bushes  tooting.  Spenser. 

2.  It  was  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense, 
which  I  do  not  fully  understand. 

This  writer  should  wear  a  tooting  horn.    Howel. 
Tooth,  idoth  *6?  n.  s.  plural  teeth.  [co?>, 

Saxon;  land,  Dutch.] 
1 .  The  teeth  are  the  hardest  and  smooth- 


est bones  of  the  body;  about  the  se- 
venth or  eighth  month  they  begin  to 
pierce  the  edge  of  the  jaw:  the  dentes 
incisivi,  or  fore  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw, 
appear  first,  and  then  those  of  the  low- 
er jaw:  after  them  come  out  the  canini 
or  eye  teeth,  and  last  of  all  the  ynolares 
or  grinders:  about  the  seventh  year  they 
are  thrust  out  by  new  teeth,  and  if  these 
teeth  be  lost  they  never  grow  again: 
but  some  have  shed  their  teeth  twice; 
about  the  one-and-twentieth  year  the 
two  last  of  the  molares  spring  up,  and 
they  are  called  dentes  sa/iientig. 

Quincy. 
Avaunt,  you  curs! 
Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white, 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite.  Shakspeare. 

Desert  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence  against  the  tooth  of  time, 
And  razure  of  oblivion.  Shakspeare. 

The  teeth  alone  among  the  bones  continue  to  grow 
in  length  during  a  man's  whole  life,  as  appears  by 
the  unsightly  length  of  one  tooth  when  its  opposite 
happens  to  be  pulled  out.  Ray. 

2.  Taste;   palate. 

These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth; 
What,  hast  thou  got  an  ulcer  in  thy  mouth? 
Why  stand'st  thou  picking?  Dryden. 

3.  A  tine,  prong,  or  blade,  of  any  multifi- 
dous  instrument. 

The  priest's  servant  came  while  the  flesh  was  in 
seething,  with  a  flesh  hook  of  three  teeth.  1  Samuel. 

1  made  an  instrument  in  fashion  of  a  comb,  whose 
teeth  being  in  number  sixteen,  were  about  an  inch 
and  an  half  broad,  and  the  intervals  of  the  teeth 
about  two  inches  wide.  Newton. 

4.  The  prominent  paitof  wheels, by  which 
they  catch  upon  correspondent  parts  of 
other  bodies. 

The  edge  whereon  the  teeth  are  is  always  made 
thicker  than  the  back,  because  the  back  follows  the 
edge.  Aloxon. 

In  clocks,  though  the  screws  and  teeth  be  never 
so  smooth,  yet  if  they  be  not  oiled  will  hardly  move, 
though  you  clog  them  with  never  so  much  weight; 
but  apply  a  little  oil,  they  whirl  about  very  swiftly 
with  the  tenth  part  of  the  force.  Ray. 

5.  Tooth  and  nail.  With  one's  utmost 
violence;  with  every  means  of  attack  or 
defence. 

A  lion  and  bear  were  at  tooth  and  nail  which 
should  carry  off  a  fawn.  L'Estrange. 

6.  To  the  Teeth.   In  open  opposition. 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 

That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 

Thus  diddest  thou.  Shakspeare, 

The  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  comneUM, 
Ev'n  to  the  teetfi  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To  give  in  evidence.  Shakspeare. 

The  way  to  our  horses  lies  back  again  by  the 
house,  and  then  we  shall  meet  'cm  full  in  the  teeth. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  cast  in  the  Teeth.  To  insult  by 
open  exprobaiion. 

A  wise  body's  part  it  were  not  to  put  out  his  fire, 
because  his  fond  and  foolish  neighbour,  from  whom 
he  borrowed  wherewith  to  kindle  it,  might  cast  him 
therewith  m  the  teeth,  saying,  Were  it  not  for  me 
thou  wouldst  freeze,  and  not  be  able  to  heat  thy- 
self. Hooker. 

8.  In  spite  of  the  Teeth.  Notwithstand- 
ing threats  expressed  by  showing  teeth; 
notwithstanding  any  power  of  injury  or 
defence. 

The  guiltiness  of  my  mind  drove  the  grossness  of 
the  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  indespight  of  the 
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teeth  of  all  rhime  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies. 

Shakspeare. 
The  only  way  is,  not  to  grumble  at  the  lot  they 
must  bear  in  spite  of  their  teeth.  VEstrange. 

9.    To  show  the  Teeth.   To  threaten. 

When  the  law  shewsher  teeth,  but  dares  not  bite, 
And  South  Sea  treasures  are  not  brought  to  light. 

Fotmg 

To  Tooth,  too*/*.306  v.  a.  [from  tooth.'] 

1.  To  furnish  with  teeth;  to  indent. 

Then  saws  were  tooth,d,  and  sounding  axes  made. 

Dryden 
The  point  hooked  down  like  that  of  an  eagle; 
and  both  the  edges  toothed,  as  in  the  Indian  crow. 

Grew. 

Get  a  pair  of  tongs  like  a  smith's  tongs,  stronger, 

and  toothed  at  the  end.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  lock  in  each  other. 

It  is  common  to  tooth  in  the  stretching  course 
two  inches  with  the  stretcher  only  Moxon. 

Tootha'ch,  l66^'ake.s68  n.  s.  {tooth  and 
ach.]  Pain  in  the  teeth. 

There  never  yet  was  the  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothach  patiently, 
However  at  their  ease  they  talk'd  like  godsv 

Shakspeare. 
He  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  toothach.        Shaksp. 
I  have  the  toothach. 

What,  sigh  for  the  toothach! 

Which  is  but  an  humour  or  a  worm.      Shakspeare. 
One  was  grown  desperate  with  the  toothach. 

Temple. 

To'othd  rawer,  too^'draw-ur.  n.  s. 
{tooth  and  draw.]  One  whose  business 
is  to  extract  painful  teeth. 

Nature  with  Scots,  as  toothdrawers  hath  dealt, 
Who  use  to  string  their  teeth  upon  their  belt. 

Cleaveland. 
When  the  teeth  are  to  be  dislocated,  a  tooth- 
drawer  is  consulted.  Wiseman. 

To'othed,  t66;A't.369  467  adj.  [from  tooth.] 

Having  teeth. 
To'othless,  t66fA'les.  adj.  [from  tooth.] 
Wanting  teeth;  deprived  of  teeth. 

Deep-dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheek  she  draws, 
Sunk  are  her  eyes  and  toothless  are  her  jaws. 

Dryden. 
They  are  fed  with  flesh  minced  small,  having  not 
only  a  sharp  head  and  snout,  but  a  narrow  and 
toothless  snout.  RaV- 

To'othpick,  t66M'pik.  ~)  n.  s.[tooth 

To'othpicrer,  too^'pik-ur.  $  und/iick.] 
An  instrument  by  which  the  teeth  are 
cleansed  from  any  thing  sticking  be- 
tween them. 

I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpkker  from  the  farthest 
inch  of  Asia.  Shakspeare. 

He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess. 

Shakspeare 
Preserve  my  woods,  whereof,  if  this  course  hold, 
there  will  hardly  be  found  in  some  places  enough 
to  make  a  toothpick.  Howel. 

If  toothpicks  of  the  lentisc  be  wanting,  of  a  quill 
then  make  a  toothpick.  Sandys. 

Lentisc  is  a  beautiful  ever-green,  and  makes  the 
best  toothpickers.  Mortimer. 

To'othsome,    tooM'sum.166     adj.    [from 
tooth.]  Palatable;  pleasing  to  the  taste. 
Some  are  good  to  be  eaten  while  young,  but  no- 
thing toothsome  as  they  grow  old.  Carew. 
To'othsomeness,     t66;A'sum-nes.     n.   s. 
[from  toothsome.]    Pleasantness  to  the 

taste. 
To'oTHWoRT,t66r//wurt.166  n.  s.  [dentaria, 

Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Top,  top.  n.  s.  [tofifa  Welsh;  cop,  Saxon; 

top,  Dutch  and  Danish;  tofifier,  a  crest, 

Islandick.] 


1.  The  highest  part  of  any  thing. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 

But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats, 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs.     Shaksp. 

He  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty.  Shakspeare. 

Here  is  a  mount,  whose  toppe  seems  to  despise 
The  farre  inferiour  vale  that  underlies: 
Who,  like  a  great  man'rais'd  aloft  by  fate, 
Measures  his  height  by  others  mean  estate.  Brown. 

Here  Sodom's  tow'rs  raise  their  proud  tops  on 
high; 
The  tow'rs  as  well  as  men  outbrave  the  sky.  Cowley. 

Thou  nor  on  the  top  of  old  Olympus  dwcll'st. 

Milton. 

One  poor  roof,  made  of  poles  meeting  at  the  top, 
and  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees.  Heylin. 

That  government  which  takes  in  the  consent  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  people,  may  justly  be 
said  to  have  the  broadest  bottom ;  and  if  it  termi- 
nate in  the  authority  of  one  single  person,  it  may  be 
said  to  have  the  narrowest  top,  and  so  makes  the 
firmest  pyramid.  Temple. 

So  up  the  steepy  hill  with  pain 
The  weighty  stone  is  rowl'd  in  vain; 
Which  having  touch'd  (he  top  recoils, 
And  leaves  the  labourer  to  renew  his  toils. 

Granville. 

Marine  bodies  arc  found  upon  hills;  and  at  the 
bottom  only  such  as  have  fallen  down  from  their 
tops.  Woodward. 

2.  The  surface;  the  superficies. 
Plants  that  draw  much  nourishment  from  the 

earth  hurt  all  things  that  grow  by  them,  especially 
such  trees  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the 
ground.  Bacon. 

Shallow  brooks  that  flow'd  so  clear, 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear.  Dryden. 

3.  The  highest  place. 
He  that  will  not  set  himself  proudly  at  the  top  of 

all  things,  but  will  consider  the  immensity  of  this 
fabrick,  may  think,  that  in  other  mansions  there 
may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings.  Locke. 
What  must  he  expect,  when  he  seeks  for  prefer- 
ment, but  universal  opposition  when  he  is  mounting 
the  ladder,  and  every  hand  ready  to  turn  him  off 
when  he  is  at  the  top?  Swift. 

4.  The  highest  person. 
How  would  you  be, 

If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 

But  judge  you  as  you  are?  Shakspeare. 

5.  The  utmost  degree. 
Zeal  being  the  top  and  perfection  of  so  many  re- 
ligious affections,  the  causes  of  it  must  be  most  em- 
inent. Sprat. 

If  you  attain  the  top  of  your  desires  in  fame,  all 
those  who  envy  you  will  do  you  harm;  and  of  those 
who  admire  you  few  will  do  you  good.  Pope. 

The  top  of  my  ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that 
work.  Pope. 

6.  The  highest  rank. 
Take  a  boy  from  the  top  of  a  grammar  school, 

and  one  of  the  same  age  bred  in  his  father's  fa- 
mily, and  bring  them  into  good  company  together, 
and  then  see  which  of  the  two  will  have  the  more 
manly  carriage.  Locke. 

7.  The  crown  of  the  head. 
All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 

On  her  ingrateful  top!  Shakspeare. 

'Tis  a  per'lous  boy, 
Bold,  qufck,  ingenious,  forward,  capable: 
He's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe.    Shaksp. 

8.  The  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head;  the 
forelock. 

Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.  Shakspeare. 

9.  The  head  of  a  plant. 
The   buds  made  our  food  are  called  heads  or 

tops,  as  cabbage  heads.  Watts. 

10.  [top,  Danish.]     An  inverted  conoid 


which  children  set  to  turn  on  the  point, 
continuing  its  motion  with  a  whip. 

Since  I  pluck't  geese,  play'd  truant,  and  whip  t 
top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten  till  lately. 

Shakspeare. 
For  as  whipp'd  tops,  and  bandied  balls, 
The  learned  hold,  are  animals; 
So  horses  they  affirm  to  be 
Mere  engines  made  by  geometry.  Hudibras. 

As  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport, 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about, 
Admir'd  with  clamours  of  the  beardless  rout. 

Dryden. 
Still  humming  on  their  drowsy  course  they  keep, 
And  lash'd  so  long,  like  lops,  are  lash'd  asleep 

Pop*. 
A  top  may  be  used  with  propriety  in  a  similitude 
by  a  Virgil,  when  the  sun  may  be  dishonoured  by  a 
Maevius.  Broome. 

11.    Tofi  is   sometimes  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive to  express  lying  on  the  top,  or  be- 
ing at  the  top 
The  top  stones  laid  in  clay  are  kept  together. 

Mortimer. 

To  Top,  top.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  rise  aloft;  to  be  eminent. 

Those  long  ridges  of  lofty  and  topping  mountains 
which  run  east  and  west,  stop  the  evagation  of  the 
vapours  to  the  north  and  south  in  hot  countries. 

Derham. 

Some  of  the  letters  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  rest,  and  top  it  over  their  fellows;  these  are  to 
be  considered  as  letters  and  as  cyphers.     Mdison. 

2.  To  predominate. 

The  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  uninterruptedly 
employed  by  the  determinations  of  the  will,  in- 
fluenced by  that  topping  uneasiness  while  it  lasts. 

Locke. 

3.  To  excel. 

But  write  thy  best  and  top,  and  in  each  line 
Sir  Formal's  oratory  will  be  thine.  Dryden. 

To  Top,  top.  t>.  a. 

1.  To  cover  on  the  top;  to  tip;  to  defend 
or  decorate  with  something  extrinsick 
on  the  upper  part. 

The  glorious  temple  rear'd 
Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  topped  with  golden  spires.        Milton. 

To  him  the  fairest  nymphs  do  show 
Like  moving  mountains  topi  with  snow.        Waller. 

There  are  other  churches  in  the  town,  and  tw» 
or  three  palaces,  which  are  of  a  more  modern  make, 
and  built  with  a  good  fancy;  1  was  shown  the  little 
Notre  Dame;  that  is  handsomely  designed,  and 
topped  with  a  cupola.  Mdison. 

Top  the  bank  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  rise  above. 

A  gourd  planted  by  a  large  pine,  climbing  by  the 
boughs  twined  about  them,  till  it  topped  and  cover- 
ed the  tree.  VEstrange. 

3.  To  outgo;  to  surpass. 

He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stor'd  with  all. 

Especially,  in  pride. 

And  topping  all  others  in  boasting.  Shakspeare. 

So  far  he  topped  my  thought, 
That  I  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks 
Come  short  of  what  he  did.  Shakspeare. 

I  am,  cries  the  envious,  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  rest:  why  then  should  such  a  man  top  me? 
Where  there  is  equality  of  kind,  there  should  be  no 
distinction  of  privilege.  Collier. 

4.  To  crop. 

Top  your  rose  trees  a  little  with  your  knife  near 
a  leaf  bud.  ^2/n- 

5.  To  rise  to  the  top  of. 

If  aught  obstruct  tby  course,  yet  stand  not  still, 
But  wind  about  till  thou  hast  topp'd  the  hill. 

Denham* 

6.  To  perform  eminently:  as,  he  tops  his 
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hart.  This  word,  in  this  sense,  is  sel- 
dom used  but  on  light  or  ludicrous  oc- 
casions. '  , 
TOT  ARCH,  to'park.  n.  s.  [t««-®-  ana 
MXJi.~\  The  principal  man  in  a  place. 

They  are  not  to  be  conceived  potent  monarcbs, 

but  toparchs,  or  kings  of  narrow  territories.  Brown. 

To'parchy,  t6'par-ke.    n.  s.    [irom    to- 

fiarch.~]  Command  in  a  small  district. 
To'paz,  to'paz.  n.  s.  [topase,  Fr.  topazius, 
low  Lat.]  A  yellow  gem. 
The  golden  stone  is  the  yellow  topaz.        Bacon. 
Can  blazing  carbuncles  with  her  compare? 
The  tophas  sent  from  scorched  Meroe? 
Or  pearls  presented  by  the  Indian  sea?        Sandys. 
With  light's  own  smile  the  yellow  topaz  burns. 

6  Thomson. 

To  TOPE,  tope,  v,  n.  [tofiff,  German,  an 
earthen  pot;  to/i/ien,  Dutch,  to  be  mad. 
Skinner  prefers  the  latter  etymology; 
toper,  Fr.]    To  drink  hard;  to  drink  to 

excess. 

If  you  tope  in  form  and  treat, 
'Tis  the  sour  sauce  to  the  sweet  meat, 
The  fine  you  pay  for  being  great.  Dryden. 

To'per,  to'pur.98  n.  s.  [from  tope.']  A 
drunkard.  -,»,,, 

To'pful,  top'ful.  adj.  {top  and  full.]  Full 
to  the  top;  full  to  the  brim. 

'Tis  wonderful 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent; 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence.    Shaksp. 
Till  a  considerable  part  of  the  air  was  drawn  out 
of  the  receiver,  the  tube  continued  topful  of  water 
as  at  first.  ai   ^yle. 

One  was  ingenious  in  his  thoughts,  and  bright  id 
his  language;  but  so  topful  of  himself,  that  he  let  it 
spill  on  all  the  company.  ^fa"s- 

Fill  the  largest  tankard-cup  topful.  Swift. 

Topga'llant,  top-gal'lant.  n.  s.  [top  and 
gallant.] 

1.  The  highest  sail. 

2.  It  is  proverbially  applied  to  any  thing 
elevated  or  splendid. 

A  rose  grew  out  of  another,  like  honeysuckles, 
called  top  and  topgallants.  Bacon. 

I  dare  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  topgallant 
sparks.  L>  Estrange. 

Tophaceous,  to-fa'shus.3"  adj.  [from  to- 
phus, Latin.]  Gritty;  stony. 

Acids  mixed  with  them  precipitate  a  tophaceous 
chalky  matter,  but  not  a  cheesy  substance.  Arbulh. 

Tophe'avy,  top-hev'e.  adj.  [top  and  hea- 
vy. |  Having  the  upper  part  too  weighty 
for  the  lower. 

A  roof  should  not  be  too  heavy  nor  too  light;  but 
of  the  two  extremes  a  house  topheavy  is  the  worst. 

Wotton. 
Topheavy  drones,  and  always  looking  down, 
As  over-ballasted  within  the  crown, 
Mutt'ring  betwixt  their  lips  some  mystick  thing. 

Dryden. 
These  topheavy  buildings,  reared  up  to  an  invidi- 
ous height,  and  which  have  no  foundation  in' merit, 
are  in  a  moment  blown  down  by  the  breath  of  kings. 

Davenant. 
As  to  stiff  gales  topheavy  pines  bow  low 
Their  heads,  and  lift  them  as  they  cease  to  blow. 

Pope. 
To'phet,  to'fiet.  n.  s.  [nan  Heb.  a  drum.] 
Hell:  a  scriptural  name. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  to^/teMhcnce 
Anil  black  Gehenna  call'd  the  type  of  hell.  Milton. 
Fire  and  darkness  are  here  mingled  with  all  other 
ingredients  that  make  that  tophet  prepared  of  old. 

Burnet. 

Topic  >l   t'p  t -kal.'09  adj.  [from  tow®-.] 
VOL.    II. 
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l .  Relating  to  some  general  head. 

I.  Local;     confined   to   some    particular 

place.  . 

Topical  or  probable  arguments,  cither  from  con- 
sequence of  scripture,  or  from  human  reason,  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  or  credited,  against  the  consen- 
tient testimony  and  authority  of  the  ancient  catho- 

lick  church.  wl}\teA 

An  argument  from  authority  is  but  a  weaker  kind 
of  proof;  it  being  but  a  topical  probation,  and  an 
inartificial  argument,  depending  on  naked  asseve- 
ration. u  ,.     Btrown) 
Evidences  of  fact  can  be  no  more  than  topical 

and  probable.  Hale- 

What  then  shall  be  rebellion?  shall  it  be  more 
than  a  topical  sin,  found  indeed  under  some  monar- 
chical medicines!  Holyday. 
3.  Applied   medicinally    to   a  particular 

part. 

A  woman,  with  some  unusual  hemorrhage,  is 
only  to  be  cured  by  topical  remedies.       Jlrbuthnot. 

To'pioally,  lop'e-kal-e.  adv.  [from  topi- 
cal.] With  application  to  some  particu- 
lar part. 

This  topically  applied  becomes  a  phaenigmus,  or 
rubifying  medicine,  and  is  of  such  fiery  parts,  that 
they  have  of  themselves  conceived  fire  and  burnt  a 
house.  _    -Bmon- 

TOTICK,   top'Ik.8"8  644  n.   s.   [topique, 

Fr.  ToTTt^-.] 
1.  Principle  of  persuasion. 

Contumacious  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  fixed 
by  any  principles,  whom  no  topicks  can  work  upon. 

Wilkins. 
I  might  dilate  on  the  difficulties,  the  temper  of 
the  people,  the  power,  arts,  and  interest  of  the  con- 
trary party;  but  those  are  invidious  topicks  too  green 
in  remembrance.  Dryden. 

Let  them  argue  over  all  the  topicks  of  divine  good- 
ness and  human  weakness,  and  whatsoever  other 
pretences  sinking  sinners  catch  at  to  save  themselves 
bv,  yet  how  trifling  must  be  their  plea!  South. 

"  The  principal  branches  of  preaching,  are,  to  tell 
the  people  what  is  their  duty,  and  then  convince 
them  that  it  is  so:  the  topicks  for  both  are  brought 
from  scripture  and  reason.  Swift. 

.  A  general  head;  something  to  which 
other  things  are  referred. 

All  arts  and  sciences  have  some  general  subjects/ 
called  topicks,  or  common  places;  because  middle-* 
terras  are  borrowed,  and  arguments  derived  from 
them  for  the  proof  of  their  various  propositions. 

Watts. 
3.  A  thing  as  is  externally  applied  to  any 
particular  part. 

In  the  cure  of  struma?,  the  topicks  ought  to  be  dis- 

cutient.  Wiseman. 

To'prnot,  top'not.  n.  s.  [top  and  knot.] 

A  knot  worn  by  women  on  the  top  of 

the  head. 

This  arrogance  amounts  to  the  pride  of  an  ass  in 
his  trappings;  when  'tis  but  his  master's  taking 
away  his  topknot  to  make  an  ass  of  him  again. 

VEstravge. 
To'pless,  top'Ses.  adj.  [from  top.]    Hav- 
ing no  top. 

He  sent  abroad  his  voice, 
Which  Pallas  far  off  echoed;  who  did  betwixt  them 

hoise 
Shrill  tumult  to  a  topless  height.  Chapman 

To'pman,  top'man.88  n.  s.  [top  and  man.] 
The  sawer  at  the  top. 

The  pit-saw  enters  the  one  end  of  the  stuff,  the 
topman  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under  him,  the 
topman  observing  to  guide  the  saw  exactly  in  the 
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To'pmost,  top'most.  adj.  [An  irrcgulai 
superlative  formed  from  top.]  Upper- 
most; highest. 

A  swarm  of  bees, 
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Unknown  from  whence  they  look  their  airy  flight, 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  in  clouds  alight.    Dryden. 

From  steep  to  steep  the  troops  advane'd  with  pain, 
In  hopes  at  last  the  topmost  cliff  to  gam; 
But  still  by  new  ascents  the  mountain  grew, 
And  a  fresh  toil  presented  to  their  view.    Addison. 

Men  pil'd  on  men  with  active  leaps  arise, 
And  build  the  breathiug  fabrick  to  he  skies; 
A  sprightly  youth,  above  the  topmost  row, 
Points  the  tall  pyramid,  and  crowns  the  show. 

Addison 

Topo'grapher,  to-pog'graf-Ctr.518  n.  s. 
[tow®-  and  ye*<pa.]  One  who  writes  de- 
scriptions of  particular  places. 
Topo'graphy,  to-p&g'graf  e.618  n.  s.  [to. 
pographie,  French,  tot®-  and  yp*<p<».] 
Description  of  particular  places. 

That  philosophy  gives  the  exactest  topography  of 

the  extramundane  spaces.  Glanville. 

The  topography  of  Sulmo  in  the  Latin  makes  but 

an  awkward  figure  in  the  version.  Cromwell. 

To'pping,   top'ping.410    adj.  [from    top.] 

Fine;  noble;  gallant.  A  low  word. 

The  topping  fellow  I  take  to  be  the  ancestor  of 

the  fine  fellow.  T.aller- 

To'ppingly,  top'ping-le.  adv.  Splendidly; 

nobly.  A  low  word. 
To'ppingly,  top'ping-le.  adj.  [from  top- 
ping.]  Fine;  gay;  gallant;  showy-    Ob- 
solete. 

These  toppinglie  ghests  be  in  number  but  ten, 
As  welcome  to  dairie  as  bears  among  men.    Tusser. 
To  To'pple,  top'pl.406  v.  n.  [from  top.] 
To  fall  forward;  to  tumble  down. 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown 
down ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads. 

Shakspeare. 
The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale, 
Sometimes  for  three  footstool  mistaketh  me; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  quite,  down  topples  she. 

Shakspeare. 

To'pproud,    top'proud.    adj.    [top    and 
proud.]  Proud  in  the  highest  degree. 

This  top^proud  fellow, 
By  intelligence  I  do  know 

To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous.  Shakspeare. 

Topsa'il,  top'sale.   n.  s.  [top  and   sail.] 
The  highest  sail. 

Contarenus    meeting  with  the    Turk's  gallies, 

which  would  not  vail  their  topsails,  fiercely  assailed 

them.  Knolles. 

Strike,  strike  the  topsail;  let  the  main-sheet  fly, 

And  furl  your  sails.  Dryden. 

1  opsyi  u'rvy,  top'se-tur've.  adv.  [This 
Skinner  fancies  to  top  in  turf.]  With 
the  bottom  upward. 

All  suddenly  was  turned  topsyturvy,  the  noble 
lord  eftsoons  was  blamed,  the  wretched  people  piti- 
ed, aud  new  counsels  plotted.  Spenser. 

If  we  without  his  help  can  make  ahead 
To  push  against  the  kingdom;  with  bis  help 
We  shall  o'erturn  it  topsyturvy  down.    Shakspeare. 
Wave  woundeth  wave  again,  and  billow  billow 
gores, 
And  toysylurvy  so  fly  tumbling  to  the  shores. 

Drayton. 
God  told  man  what  was  no  id,  but  the  devil  sur- 
nanied  it  evil,  and  thereby  turned  the  world  ti  j>sij- 
lurvy,  and  brought  new  chaos  upon  the  whole  crea- 
tion. South. 
Man  is  but  a  topsyturvy  creature;  his  head  where 
his  heels  should  be,  grovelling  on  the  earth.  Swift. 
Tor,  tor.  n.  s.  [c  p.,  Saxon.] 

.  A  tower,  a  turret. 
3.   A  high  pointed  rock   or  hill,  whence 
tor  in  tire  initial  syllable  of  some  local 
names. 


Torch,  tdrtsh.^63  n.  s.  [torchc,  Fr.  torciai 
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Ital.  intortitium,  low  Lat.]  A  wax  light 
generally  supposed  to  be  bigger  than  a 
candle 

Basilius  knew,  by  the  wasting  of  the  torches,  that 
the  night  also  was  far  wasted.  Sidney. 

Here  lies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Choak'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort.  Shaksp. 

They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid  invoke 
Hymen.  Milton. 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  such  distraction; 
Noise  so  confus'd  and  dreadful;  torches  gliding 
Like  meteors  by  each  other  in  the  streets.  Dryden. 

Via  weary  of  my  part; 
My  torch  is  out;  and  the  world  stands  before  me 
Like  a  black  desatt  at  the  approach  of  night.  Dryd. 

When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar, 
They  light  a  torch  to  shew  their  shame  the  more. 

Young. 
To'rchbearer,  t6rtsh'ba-rur.  n.a.  [torch 
and  bear.]  One  whose  office  is  to  carry 
a  torch. 

He  did  in  a  genteel  manner  chastise  their  negli- 
gence, with  making  them,  for  that  night,  the  torch- 
bearers.  Sidney. 
To'rcher,  toitsh'ur98  n.  s.  [from  torch.] 
One  that  gives  light. 

Ere  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring.         Shakspeare. 
To'rchlight,    tdrtsh'lite.     n.    s.    [[from 
torch  and  light.']  Light  kindled  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  the  sun. 

When  the  emperor  Charles  had  clasped  Ger- 
many almost  in  his  fist,  he  was  forced  to  go  from 
Isburg,  and,  as  if  in  a  mask,  by  torchlight,  to  quit 
every  foot  he  had  gotten.  Bacon- 

It  thou  like  a  child  didst  fear  before, 
Being  in  the  dark,  where  thou  didst  nothing  see; 
Now  I  have  brought  thee  torchlight,  fear  no  more. 

Davies. 
Tore,  tore.  The  preterit,  and  sometimes 
participle  passive,  of  tear 

Upon  his  head  an  old  Scotch  cap  he  wore, 
With  a  plume  feather  all  to  pieces  tore.       Spenser. 
Tore,  tore.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  cannot 
guess  the  meaning] 

Proportion  according  to  rowen  or  tore  upon  the 

ground;  the  more  tore  the  less  hay  will  do.  Mortim. 

To  Torme'nt,  tor-m£nt'.  v.  a.  [tourmen- 

ter,  Fr.] 
1.  To  put  to  pain;  to  harass  with  anguish; 
to  excruciate. 

No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils.       Shaksp. 

I  am  glad  to  be  constrain'd  to  utter  what 
Torments  me  to  conceal.  Shakspeare. 

Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time? 

Matthew. 
Evils  on  me  light 
At  once,  by  my  foreknowledge  gaining  birth, 
Abortive,  to  torment  me  ere  their  being.       Milton. 
3.  To  tease;  to  vex  with  impunity. 
3.  [tormente,  Fr   a  great  storm.]  To  put 
into  great  agitation. 

They  soaring  on  main  wing 
Tormented  all  the  air.  Milton. 

TO'RMENT,   tor'ment.4^  n.  s.    [tour- 
ment,  Fr.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  gives  pain,  as  disease. 

They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were 
taken  with  divers  diseases,  and  torments,  and  he 
healed  them.  Matthew. 

2.  Pain;  misery;  anguish. 

The  more  1  see 
Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me.  Milton. 

3.  Penal  anguish;  torture. 

No  prisoners  there,  enforc'd  by  torments,  cry; 
B»*  fearless  by  their,  old  tormentors  lie.       Sandys. 


Not  sharp  revenge,  nor  hell  itself,  can  find, 
A  fiercer  torment  than  a  guilty  mind, 
Which  day  and  night  doth  dreadfully  accuse, 
Condemns  the  wretch,  and  still  the  charge  renews. 

Dryden. 
r*o'RMENTiL,   tor-men'til.   n.  s.  [tormen- 
tille,  Fr.  tormentilla,  Latin.]    A  plant; 
septfoil. 

The  root  of  tormentil  has  been  used  for  tanning 

of  leather,  and  accounted  the  best  astringent  in  the 

whole  vegetable  kingdom.  Miller. 

Refresh  the  spirits  externally  by  some  epithemata 

of  balm,  bugloss,  with  the  powder  of  the  roots  of 

tormentil.  Wiseman. 

Torme'ntor,  tor-ment'ux.166  n.  s.  [from 

torment.] 

1.  One  who  torments;  one  who  gives  pain. 

He  called  to  me  for  succour,  desiring  me  at  least 
to  kill  him,  to  deliver  him  from  those  tormentors. 

Sidney. 

2.  One  who  inflicts  penal  tortures 

No  prisoners  there,  enforc'd  by  torments,  cry; 
But  fearless  by  their  old  tormentors  lie.        Sandys. 
Let  bis  tormentor,  conscience,  find  bim  out.  Milt. 
Hadst  thou  full  power  to  kill ; 
Or  measure  out  his  torments  by  thy  will; 
Yet  whatcouldst  thou,  tormentor,  hope  to  gain? 
Thy  loss  continues  unrepaid  by  pain.  Dryden. 

The  commandments  of  God  being  conformable 
to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  man's  judgment  con- 
demns him  when  he  violates  any  of  them;  and  so 
the  sinner  becomes  his  own  tormentor  South. 

The  ancient  martyrs  passed  through  such  new  in- 
ventions and  varieties  of  pain  as  tired  their  tor- 
mentors. Mdison. 
Torn,  torn.  The  part.  pass,  of  tear. 
Ye  shall  not  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  of  beasts. 

Exodus. 
Torna'do,     tor-na'do.    n.    s.    [tornado, 
Spanish.]  A  hurricane;  a  whirlwind. 

Nimble  coruscations  strike  the  eye, 
And  bold  tornados  bluster  in  the  sky.  Garth. 

TORPE'DO,  tor-pe'do.  n.  s.  [Latin. J  A 
fish  which  while  alive,  if  touched  even 
with  a  long  stick,  benumbs  the  hand 
that  so  touches  it,  but  when  dead  is 
eaten  safely. 
To'rpent,  tor'p£nt.  adj.  [torfiens,  Latin.] 
Benumbed;  struck  motionless;  not  ac- 
tive; incapable  of  motion. 

A  comprehensive  expedient  to  assist  the  frail  and 
torpent  memory  through  so  multifarious  an  employ- 
ment. Evelyn. 
To'rpid,  tor'pid.  adj.  [torfiidus,  Latin.] 
Numbed;  motionless;  sluggish;  not  ac- 
tive. 

Without  heat  all  things  would  be  torpid,  and 

without  motion.  Ray 

The  sun  awakes  the  torpid  sap.  Thomson. 

To'rpidness,  tor'pid-nes.  n.  s.  [from  tor- 

fiid.]   The  state  of  being  torpid. 

Though  the  object  about  which  it  is  exercised  be 
poor,  little,  and  low;  yet  a  man  hath  this  advantage 
by  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  about  it,  that  it  keeps 
it  from  rest  and  torpidness,  it  enlargeth  and  habitu- 
ates it  for  a  due  improvement  even  about  nobler 
objects.  Hale. 

To'ri'itude,  tor'pe-tude.  n.  s  [from  tor- 
pid.] State  of  being  motionless;  numb- 
ness; sluggishness. 

Some,  in  their  most  perfect  state,  subsist  in  a 
kind  of  torpitude  or  sleeping  state.  Derham. 

TO'RPOR,  tor'por.166  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Dul- 
ness;  numbness;  inability  to  move;  dul- 
nesa  of  sensation. 

Motion  discusses  the  torpor  of  solid  bodies,  which, 
beside  their  motion  of  gravity,  have  in  them  a  na- 
tural appetite  not  to  move  at  all.  Bacon, 


ToRREFA'cTiON,t6r-re-fak/shun.n.,s.  [tor- 
refaction,  Fr.  torrefacio,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  drying  by  the  fire. 

When  torrefied  sulphur  makes  bodies  black,  why 
does  torrefaction  make  sulphur  itself  black?    Boyle. 
If  it  have  not  a  sufficient  insolation,  it  iooketb 
pale ;  if  it  be  sunned  too  long,  it  suffereth  torrefac- 
lion.  Brown. 

To  To'rrefy,  tor're-fi.'83  v.  a.  [tornjier, 
French;  torre/acio,  Latin.]  To  dry  by 
the  fire. 

In  the  sulphur  of  bodies  torrefied  consist  the  prin- 
ciples of  inflammability.  Broion. 
The  Africans  are  more  peculiarly  scorched  and 
torrefied  from  the  sun  by  addition  of  dryness  from 
the  soil.  Biown. 
Divers  learned  men  assign,  for  the  cause  of  black- 
ness, the  sooty  steam  of  adust  or  torrefied  sulphur. 

Boyle. 
Torrefied  sulphur  makes  bodies  black;  I  desire 
to  know  why   torrefaction   makes    sulphur    itself 
black?  Boyle. 

Another  clister  is  composed  of  two  heminae  of 
white  wine,  half  a  hemina  of  honey,  Egyptian  nitre 
torrefied  a  quadrant.  Jirbuthnot. 

To'rrent,  tor'rent.  n.  s,  [torrent,  French; 
torrens,  Latin.] 

1.  A  sudden  stream  raised  by  showers. 

The  near  in  blood 
Forsake  me  like  the  torrent  of  a  flood.  Sandys. 

Will  no  kind  flood,  no  friendly  rain, 
Disguise  the  marshal's  plain  disgrace; 

Nor  torrents  swell  the  low  Mohayne' 
The  world  will  say  he  durst  not  pass  Prior. 

2.  A  violent  and  rapid  stream;  tumultuous 
current. 

Not  far  from  Caucasus  are  certain  steep-falling 
torrents,  which  wash  down  many  grains  of  gold,  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  the  people 
there  inhabiting  use  to  set  many  fleeces  of  wool  in 
these  descents  of  waters,  in  which  the  grains  of  gold 
remaia,  and  the  water  passed  through,  which  Strabo 
witnesseth  to  be  true.  Raleigh. 

The  memory  of  those  who,  out  of  duty  and  con- 
science, opposed  that  torrent  which  did  overwhelm 
them,  should  not  lose  the  recompense  due  to  their 
virtue.  Clarendon. 

When  shrivell'd  herbs  on  with'ring  stems  decay, 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Undams  his  watry  stores,  huge  torrents  flow, 
Temp'ring  the  thirsty  fever  of  the  field.       Dryden. 

Erasmus,  that  great  injur'd  name, 
Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age.  Pope. 

To'rrent,  tor'r£nt.  adj.  [torrens,  Latin/] 
Rolling  in  a  rapid  stream. 

Fierce  Phlegeton, 
Whose  waves  oUomenth'rz  inflame  with  rage.  Milt. 

To'rrid,  tor'rid.168  adj.  [torride,  French; 

torridusi  Latin.] 
1     Parched;  dried  with  heat. 

Galen's  commentators  mention  a  twofold  dryness, 
the  one  concomitated  with  a  heat,  which  they  call 
a  torrid  tabes;  the  other  with  a  coldness,  when  the 
parts  are  consumed  through  extinction  of  their  na- 
tive heat.  Harvey. 

2.  Burning;  violently  hot. 

This  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime.  Milton. 

3.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  regions 
or  zone  between  the  tropicks. 

Columbus  first 
Found  a  temp'rate  in  atorrid  zone; 
The  fev'rish  air  fann'd  by  a  cooling  breeze.    Dryd. 

Those  who  amidst  the  torrid  regions  live, 
May  they  not  gales  unknown  to  us  receive? 
See  daily  show'rs  rejoice  the  thirsty  earth, 
And  bless  the  flow'ry  buds  succeeding  birth?  Prior. 
Torse,    tors.    n.    s.    [In    heraldry.]     A 
wreath.  , 
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To'rsel,  tor'sil."  n.  s.  [torse,  Fr.]  Any 
thing  in  a  twisted  form. 

When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brickwork,  as  lor- 
sels  for  mantle  trees  to  lie  on,  or  lintels  oyer  win- 
dows, lay  them  in  loam.  Moxon. 
To'RSioN,t6r'shui).M.  s.\_torsio,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  turning  or  twisting. 
Tort,  tort.  n.  s.  [tort,  French;  tortum, 
low  Latin.]  Mischief;  injury;  calamity; 
Obsolete. 

Then  'gan  triumphant  trumpets  sound  on  high, 
That  sent  to  heav'n  the  echoed  report 
Of  their  new  joy,  and  happy  victory 
Against  him  that  had  been  long  opprest  with  tort, 
And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort.  Spenser. 

He  dreadless  bad  them  come  to  court, 
For  no  wild  beasts  should  do  them  any  tort.  Spenser. 

Your  disobedience  anil  ill  managing 
Of  actions,  lost  for  want  of  due  support, 

Refer  I  justly  to  a  further  spring, 
Spring  of  sedition,  strife,  oppression,  tort.  Fairfax. 
To'rtile,  tor'til.140  adj.  [tortilis,  Latin.] 

Twisted;  wreathed. 
To'rtion,  t6r'shun.  n.    s.  [from    tortus, 
Lat.]  Torment;  pain.   Not  in  use. 

All  purgers  have  a  raw  spirit  or  wind,  which  is 
the  principal  cause  of  tortion  in  the  stomach,  and 
belly.  Bacon. 

To'rtious,  tor'shus.  adj.  [from  tort-~\  In- 
jurious; doing  wrong.    Spenser. 
To'rtive,    tor'tiv.158    adj.    [from    tortus, 
Latin.]  Twisted;  wreathed. 

Knots  bj  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Shakspeare. 
To'rtoise,  tor'tis.301  n.  s.  \tortue,  Fr.] 

1.  An  animal  covered  with  a  hard  shell: 
there  are  tortoises  both  of  land  and 
water. 

In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuft.  Shakspeare. 

A  living  tortoise  being  turned  upon  its  back,  not 
being  able  to  make  use  of  its  paws  for  the  returning 
of  itself,  because  they  could  only  bend  towards  the 
belly,  it  could  help  itself  only  by  its  neck  and  head; 
sometimes  one  side,  sometimes  another,  by  puthing 
against  the  ground,  to  rock  itself  as  in  a  cradle,  to 
find  out  where  the  inequality  of  the  ground  might 
permit  it  to  roll  its  shell.  Ray. 

2.  A  form  into  which  the  ancient  soldiers 
used  to  throw  their  troops,  by  bending 
down,  and  holding  their  bucklers  above 
their  heads  so  that  no  darts  could  hurt 
them. 

Their  targets  in  a  tortoise  cast,  the  foes 
Secure  advancing  to  the  turrets  rose.  Dryden. 

Tortuo'sity,  tor-tsbu-os'e-te.  n.  s.  [from 
tortuous.]  Wreath;  flexure. 

These  the  midwife  contriveth  into  a  knot  close 

unto  the  body  of  the  infant,  from  whence  ensueth 

that  tortuosity,  or  complicated  nodosity,  called  the 

navel  Brown. 

To'rtuous,     tor'tshu-us.463    adj.    [tortu- 

eux,  Fr.  from  tortuosus,  tortus,  Lat] 

1.  Twisted;  wreathed;  winding.     ' 

So  vary'd  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath.  Milton. 

Aqueous  vapours,  like  a  dry  wind,  pass  through 
so  long  and  tortuous  a  pipe  of  lead  Boyle. 

2.  Mischievous.  [Thus  I  explain  it,  on 
supposition  that  it  is  derived  from  tort, 
wrong;  but  it  may  mean  crooked:  as  we 
say,  crooked  ways  for  bad  practices; 
crooked  being  regularly  enough  oppo- 
site to  right.  This  in  some  copies  is 
tortious,  and  therefore  from  tort.] 


Ne  ought  he  car'd  whom  he  endamaged 
By  tortuous  wrong,  or  whom  bereav'd  of  right. 

Spenser. 

To'rture,  tor'tshure.461   n.    s.  [torture, 
French;  tortura,  Latin.] 

1.  Torments  judicially  inflicted;  pain  by 
which  guilt  is  punished,  or  confession 

extorted. 

Hecate 
Then  led  me  trembling  through  those  dire  abodes, 
And  taught  the  tortures  of  th>  avenging  gods.  Dryd. 

2.  Pain;  anguish;  pang. 

Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  extasy.  Shakspeare. 

Ghastly  spasm  or  racking  torture.  Milton. 

To  To'rture,  tor'tshure.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1 .  To  punish  with  tortures. 

Hipparchus,  my  enfranchise  bondman, 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture. 

Shakspeare. 

The  scourge  inexorable  and  the  torturing  hour 
Call  us  to  penance.  Milton. 

2.  To  vex;  to  excruciate;  to  torment. 

Still  must  I  cherish  the  dear,  sad  remembrance, 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  soul.  Addison. 

3.  To  keep  on  the  stretch. 

The   bow  tortureth  the   string  continually,  and 
thereby  holdeth  it  in  a  continual  trepidation.  Bacon. 
To'rturer,  tor'tshur-ur667    n.    s.    [from 
torture.]   He  who  tortures;  tormentor. 

I  play  the  torturer  by  small  and  small, 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken. 

Shakspeare 
When  king  Edward  the  second  was  amongst  his 
torturers,  the  more  to  disgrace  his  face,  they  shaved 
him,  and  washed  him  with  cold  water;  the  king 
said,  Well,  yet  I  will  have  warm  water,  and  so  shed 
abundance  of  tears.  Bacon 

To'rvitt,  tor've-te.  n.  s.  [torvitas,  Lat.] 
Sourness;  severity  of  countenance.  Not 
used. 
To'rvous,  tor'vus.314  adj.  [torvus,  Latin.] 
Sour  of  aspect;  stern;  severe  of  counte- 
nance. Not  used. 

That  torvous  sour  look  produced  by  anger,  and 
that  gay  and  pleasing  countenance  accompanying 
love.  Derham. 

To'ry,  to'r6.  n.  s.  [A  cant  term,  derived, 
I  suppose,  from  an  Irish  word  signify- 
ing a  savage.]  One  who  adheres  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  state,  and  the 
apostolical  hierarchy  of  the  church  of 
England:  opposed  to  a  whig. 

The  knight  is  more  a  tory  in  the  country  than 
the  town,  because  it  more  advances  his  interest. 

Mdison. 

This  protestant  zealot,  this  English  divine, 
In  church  aucl  in  state  was  of  principles  sound; 

Was  truer  than  steel  to  the  Hanover  line, 
And  griev'd  that  a  tory  should  live  above  ground. 

Swift. 

To  confound  his  hated  coin, 
All  parties  and  religion  join, 
Whigs,  tories.  Sioift. 

To  Tosk,  toze.  v.  n.  [of  the  same  original 
with  lease.]  To  comb  wool. 

To  Toss,  tos.  v.  a.  pret.  tossed  or  tost; 
part.  pass,  tossed  or  tost,  [tassen,  Dut. 
tasser,  Fr.  to  accumulate.  Minsheiv. 
QeaTxi,  to  dance;  JSIeric  Casaubon. 
Toscn,  German,  to  make  a  noise;  Skin- 
ner: perhaps  from  to  us,  a  word  used 
by  those  who  would  have  any  thing 
thrown  to  them.] 

5x2 


1 .  To  throw  with  the  hand,  as  a  ball  at 
play. 

With  this  she  seem'd  to  play,  and,  as  in  sport, 
Toss'd  to  her  love  iu  presence  of  the  court.  Dryden. 

A  shepherd  diverted  himstlf  with  tossing  up  eggs 
and  catching  them  again.  Addison 

2.  To  throw  with  violence. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head. 

Shakspeare. 
Vulcanos  discharge  forth  with  the  fire  not  only 
meUdlick  ami  mineral  matter,  but  huge  stones,  tot- 
sing  them  up  to  a  very  great  height  in  the  air. 

Woodward. 

3.  To  lift  with  a  sudden  and  violent  mo- 
tion. 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes.         Dryden. 

1  call'd  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain: 
He  tost  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me, 
He  would  not  stay.  Addison. 

So  talk  too  idle  buzzing  things; 
Toss  up  their  heads,  and  stretch  their  wings.  Prior. 

4.  To  agitate;  to  put  into  violent  motion. 

The  getting  of  treasures  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a 
vanity  tossed  to  and  fro.  Proverbs. 

Things  will  have  their  first  or  second  agitation; 
if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune,  and 
be  full  of  inconstancy,  doing  and  undoing.     Bacon. 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers  tost, 
And  flutter'd  into  rags.  Milton. 

I  have  made  several  voyages  upon  the  sea,  often 
been  tossed  in  storms.  Spectator. 

5.  To  make  restless;  to  disquiet. 

She  did  love  the  knight  of  the  red  cross, 
For  whose  dear  sake  so  many  troubles  her  did  loss. 

Spenser. 
Calm  region  once, 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent.   Milton. 

6.  To  keep  in  play;  to  tumble  over. 

That  scholar  should  come  to  a  better  knowledge 

in  the  Latin  tongue,  than  most  do  that  spend  four 

years  in  tossing  all  the  rules  of  grammar  in  common 

schools.  Ascham. 

To  Toss,  tos.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fling;  to  winch;  to  be  in  violent  com- 
motion. 

Dire  was  the  tossing!  deep  the  groans!  despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

Milton. 

Galen  tells  us  of  a  woman  patient  of  his  worn  he 
found  very  weak  in  bed,  continually  tossing  md 
tumbling  fiom  one  side  to  another,  a.iJ  toiiily  >.e- 
prived  of  her  rest.  Harvey. 

To  toss  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless,  only  frets 
and  enrages  our  pain.  Til'otson. 

And  thou,  my  sire,  not  destin'd  by  thy  birth 
To  turn  to  dust  and  mix  with  common  earth, 
How  wilt  thou  toss  and  rave,  and  long  to  die, 
And  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality!  Addison. 

They  throw  their  person  with  a  hoyden  air 
Across  the  room,  and  toss  into  the  chair.      Young. 

2.  To  be  tossed. 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  sea, 
There  where  your  argosies 
Do  overpeep  the  petty  traffickers.  Shakspeare 

3.  To  Toss  up.   To  throw  a  coin  into  me 
air.  and  wager  on  what  side  't  shall  fall. 

I'd  try  if  any  pleasure  could  be  found 
In  tossing  «/>  for  twenty  thousand  pound.  Brampston. 
Toss,  los.  n.  «.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  tossing. 

The  discus  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Castor  at  Dou  Livio's  is  perfectly  round; 
nor  has  it  any  tiling  like  a  sling  fastened  tr  it,  to 
add  force  to  the  toss.  Addison. 

2.  An  affected  manner  of  raising  the  head. 
His  various  modes  from  various  fathers  fallow; 

One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  new  French  wal- 
low; 
His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  designed.  Dryd. 
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There  is  hardly  a  polite  sentence  in  the  following 
dialogues  which  doth  not  require  some  suitable  toss 
of  the  head.  Swift. 

To'ssel,  tos'sll.  n.  s.  See  Tassel. 

Tie  at  each  lower  corner  a  handful  of  hops  with 
a  piece  of  packthread  to  make  a  tossel,  by  which  you 
may  conveniently  lift  the  bag  when  full.  Mortimer. 

To'sser,  tos'sur.98  n.  s.  [from  toss.^  One 
who  throws;  one  who  flings  and  writhes. 

To'sspot,  tos'pot.  n.  s.  [toss  and  fiot.~\  A 
toper  and  drunkard. 

Tost,  tost.  The  preterit   and  part.  pass, 
of  toss. 
In  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost.  Milton. 

To'tal,  to'tal.88  adj.  \jotus,  Latin;  total, 
French.] 

1.  Whole;  complete;  full. 

They  set  and  rise; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life.        Milton. 

If  all  the  pains  that,  for  thy  Britain's  sake, 
My  past  has  took,  or  future  life  may  take, 
Be  grateful  to  my  queen ;  permit  my  pray'r, 
And  with  this  gift  reward  my  total  care.        Prior. 

2.  Whole;  not  oivided. 

Either  to  undergo 
Myself  the  total  crime;  or  to  accuse 
My  other  9elf,  tne  partner  of  my  life.  Milton. 

Tota'lity,  to-tal'e-te.  n.  s.  Sjotalite,  Fr.J 

Complete  sum;  whole  quantity. 
To'tally,    to'tal-e.    adv.    [from    total.~\ 
Wholly;  fully;  completely 

The  sound  interpreters  expound  this  image  of 
God,  of  natural  reason;  which,  if  it  be  totally  or 
mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government  doth  cease. 

Bacon. 
The  obdurate  sinner,  that  hath  long  hardened  his 
own  heart  against  God,  thereby  provokes  him  totally 
to  withdraw  all  inward  grace  from  him.  Hammond. 
Charity  doth  not  end  with  this  world,  but  goes 
along  with  us  into  the  next,  where  it  will  be  per- 
fects:  but  faith  and  hope  shall  then  totally  fail;  the 
one  being  changed  into  sight,  the  other  into  enjoy- 
ment. Jltterbury. 
T'other,    tuTH'ur.     Contracted    for  the 
other. 
As  bad  the  one  as  t'other.  Farnaby. 
To  To'tter,  tot'tur.98  v.  n.  \_tateren,  to 
stagger,  Dutch.]     To  shake  so  as  to 
threaten  a  fall. 

What  news,  in  this  our  totfring  state? 
— It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord, 
And  I  believe  will  never  stand  upright.  Shakspeare. 
As  a  bowing  wall  shall  ye  be,  and  as  a  tottering 
fence.  Psalms. 

The  foes  already  have  possess'd  the  wall, 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall.    Dryd. 

To'ttery,  tot'tfir-e.  )    adj.  [from  totter.^ 

To'tty,  tot'te.  3  Shaking;  unsteady; 

dizzy.  Neither  of  those  words  is  used. 

Siker  thy  head  very  tottie  is, 
So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leans  amisse.   Spenser. 
To  Touch,  tutsh.314  v.  a.  [toucher,  Fr. 
toBtsen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Nothing  but  body  can  be  touched  or  touch. 

Creech. 

2.  To  handle  slightly,  without  effort  or 
violence. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bridge  there  is  a  draw- 
bridge made  with  such  artifice,  that  the  sentinel  dis- 
covering any  force  approaching  may,  by  only  touch- 
ing a  certain  iron  with  his  foot,  draw  up  the  bridge. 

Brown. 

3.  To  reach  with  any  thing,  so  as  that 
there  be  no  space  between  the  thing 
reached  and  the  thing  brought  to  it. 
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He  brake  the  withs  as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken 
when  it  touchelh  the  fire.  Judges- 

Him  thus  intent,  Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touched  lightly.  Milton. 

4.  To  come  to;  to  attain. 

Their  impious  folly  dar'd  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day; 
The  gods  vindictive  doom'd  them  never  more, 
Ah  men  unbless'd!  to  touch  their  natal  shore.  Pope. 

5.  1  o  try,  as  gold  with  a  stone. 

When  I  have  suit, 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted.  Shakspeare 

Words  so  debas'd  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on.  Hudibras- 

6   To  relate  to. 

In  ancient  times  was  publickly  read  first  the 
scripture,  as,  namely,  something  out  of  the  books  of 
the  prophets  of  God;  some  things  out  of  the  apostles 
writings;  and,  lastly,  out  of  the  holy  evangelists, 
some  things  which  touched  the  person  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Hooker. 

The  quarrel  loucheth  none  but  us  alone; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then.  Shakspeare. 

7.  To  meddle  with;  not  totally  to  for- 
bear. 

He  so  light  was  at  legerdemain, 
That  what  he  touched  came  not  to  light  again. 

Spenser. 

8.  To  affect. 
What  of  sweet 

Hath  touched  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this.    Milton. 

9.  To  move;  to  strike  mentally;  to  melt. 

I  was  sensibly  touched  with  that  kind  impression. 

Congreve. 

The  tender  fire  was  touched  with  what  he  said, 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  his  head, 
And  bid  the  youth  advance.  Jlddison. 

10.  To  delineate  or  mark  out, 
Nature  affords  at  least  a  glimm'ring  light: 

The  lines,  though  touched  but  faintly,  are  drawn 
right.  Pope. 

1 1.  To  censure;  to  animadvert  upon.  Not 
used. 

Doctor  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touch- 
ed them  for  their  living  so  near,  that  they  went  near 
to  touch  him  for  his  life.  Hayward. 

12.  To  infect;  to  seize  slightly. 

Pestilent  diseases  are  bred  in  the  summer;  other- 
wise those  touched  are  in  most  danger  in  the  winter. 

Bacon. 

13.  To  bite;  to  wear;  to  have  an  effect  on. 
Its  face  must  be  very  flat  and  smooth,  and  so  hard, 

that  a  file  will  not  touch  it,  as  smiths  say,  when  a 
file  will  not  eat,  or  race  it.  Moxon. 

14.  To  strike  a  musical  instrument. 
They  touched  their  golden  harps,  and  prais'd. 

Milton. 
One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  touch  the  lyre.  Pope. 

15.  To  influence  by  impulse;  to  impel  for- 
cibly. 

No  decree  of  mine, 
To  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will.  Milton. 

16.  To  treat  of  perfunctorily. 

This  tby  last  reasoning  words  touched  only.  Milt. 

17.  To  Touch  ufi.  To  repair,  or  improve 
by  slight  strokes,  or  little  emendations. 

What  he  saw  was  only  her  natural  countenance 
touched  up  with  the  usual  improvements  of  an  aged 
coquette.  Jlddison. 

To  Touch,  tutsh.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  junction  so  that  no 
space  is  between  them:  as,  two  spheres 
touch  only  at  points. 

2.  To  fasten  on;  to  take  effect  on. 

Strong  waters  pierce  metals,  and  will  touch  upon 
gold  that  will  not  touch  upon  silver.  Bacon. 
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3.  To  Touch  at.    To  come  to  without 
stay. 

The  next  day  we  touched  at  Sidon.  JlcU 

Oh  fail  not  to  touch  at  Peru; 
With  gold  there  our  vessel  we'll  store.        Cowley. 

Civil  law  and  history  are  studies  which  a  gentle- 
man should  not  barely  touch  at,  bui  constantly  dwell 
upon.  Locke, 

A  fishmonger  lately  touched  at  Hammersmith. 

Spectator. 

4.  To  Touch  on.  To  mention  slightly. 

The  shewing  by  what  steps  knowledge  comes  int«. 
our  minds,  it  may  suffice  to  have  only  touched  on. 

Locke, 

It  is  an  use  no  body  has  dwelt  upon;  if  the  anti- 
quaries have  touched  upon  it,  they  immediately  quit- 
ted it.  Jlddison. 

5.  To  Touch  on  or  upon.     To  go  for  a 
very  short  time. 

He  touched  upon  the  Moluccoes.  JJbbot. 

Which  monsters,  lest  the  Trojan's  pious  host 
Should  bear,  or  touch  upon  th'  inchanted  coast, 
Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by  night. 

Dryden  ■ 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and  touched 
on  the  several  towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts.  Jlddison. 

6.  To  Touch  on  or  ufion.    To  light  upon 
in  mental  inquiries. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  observations  in  art  or 
science  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  by  others. 

Spectator. 
Touch,  tutsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Reach  of  any  thing  so  that  there  is  no 
space  between  the  things  reaching  and 

reached. 

No  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness.  Milton 

2.  The  sense  of  feeling. 

0  dear  son  Edgar, 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I'd  say,  I  had  eyes  again.  Shakspeare. 

The  spirit  of  wine,  or  chemical  oils,  which  are  so 
hot  in  operation,  are  to  the  first  touch  cold.  Bacon. 

By  touch  the  first  pure  qualities  we  learn, 
Which  quicken  all  things,  hot,  cold,  moist  and  dry; 

By  touch,  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  we  do  dis- 
cern; 
By  touch,  sweet  pleasure  and  sharp  pain  we  try. 

Davies. 

The  spider's  touch  how  exquisitely  fine! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line   Pope. 

The  fifth  sense  is  touch,  a  sense  over  the  whole 
body.  Locke. 

3.  The  act  of  touching. 

The  touch  of  the  cold  water  made  a  pretty  kind, 
of  shrugging  come  over  her  body,  like  the  twinkling 
of  the  fairest  among  the  fixed  stars.  Sidney. 

With  one  virtuous  touch 
Th'  arch-chemick  sun  produces  precious  things. 

Milton. 

4.  State  of  being  touched. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  wouldst 

vow, 
That  never  touch  was  welcome  to  thy  hand, 
Unless  I  touch'd.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Examination,  as  by  a  stone. 

To-morrow,  good  sir  Michell,  is  a  day 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch  Shakspeare. 

Ah  Buckingham,  now  do  I  ply  the  touch, 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed.    Shakspeare. 

Albeit  some  of  these  articles  were  merely  devised, 
yet  the  duke  being  of  base  gold,  and  fearing  the 
touch,  subscribed  that  he  did  acknowledge  bis  of- 
fences. Hayward. 

6.  Test;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  exa- 
mined. 

The  law-makers  rather  respected  their  own  bene- 
fit than  equity,  the  true  touch  of  all  laws.      Cavtw, 

7.  Proof;  tried,  qualities, 
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Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch!  when  I  am  forth, 
Bid  me  farewcl,  and  smile.  Shakspeare. 

8.  [touche,  Fr.]  Single  act  of  a  pencil  upon 
the  picture. 

Artificial  strife 
Lives  in  those  touches,  livelier  than  life.  Shakspeare. 
It  will  be  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  conceive 
when  he  has  only  a  relation  given  him,  without  the 
nice  touches  which  make  the  graces  of  the  picture. 

Dryden. 

Never  give  the  least  touch  with  your  pencil,  till 

you  have  well  examined  your  design.  Dryden. 

9.  Feature;  lineament, 

Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 
By  heav'nly  synod  was  devis'd; 

Of  many  faces,  eyes  and  hearts, 
To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz'd.        Shakspeare. 

A  son  was  copy'd  from  his  voice  so  much, 
The  very  same  in  ev'ry  little  touch.  Dryden. 

VO.  Act  ot  the  hand  upon  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

Here  let  the  sounds  of  musick 
Creep  in  our  cars;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.  Shakspeare. 

Nor  wanted  power  to  mitigate  and  swage, 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts.       Milton. 

11.  Power  of  exciting  the  affections. 

Not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  t'  us.  Shakspeare. 

12.  Something  of  passion  or  affection. 
He  which  without  our  nature  could  not  on  earth 

suffer  for  the  world,  doth  now  also,  by  means  there- 
of, both  make  intercession  to  God  for  sinners,  and 
exercise  dominion  over  all  men,  with  a  true,  natu- 
ral, and  a  sensible  touch  of  mercy.  Hooker. 

He  loves  us  not: 
He  wants  the  natural  touch.  Shakspeare. 

13.  Particular  relation. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  sparing- 
ly used;  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field,  with- 
out coming  home  to  any  man.  Bacon. 

14.  [louche,  Fr]  A  stroke. 

Our  kings  no  sooner  fall  out,  but  their  mints 
make  war  upon  one  another;  one  meets  sometimes 
with  very  nice  touches  of  raillery.  Addison. 

Another  smart  touch  of  the  author  we  meet  with 
in  the  fifth  page,  where,  without  any  preparation, 
he  breaks  out  all  on  a  sudden  into  a  vein  of  poetry. 

Addison. 

Though  its  error  may  be  such, 
As  Knags  and  Burgess  cannot  hit, 

It  yet  may  feel  the  nicer  touch 
Of  Wicherley's  or  Congreve's  wit.  Prior. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad; 
To  shew  by  one  satirick  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much.  Sivift. 

15.  Animadversion;  censure. 

I  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with  greater 
regret.  King  Charles. 

Soon  mov'd  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve, 
What  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips,  Adam,  severe! 

Milton. 

16.  Exact  performance  of  agreement. 
Touch  kept  is  commended,  yet  credit  to  keepe 

Is  pay  and  dispatch  him,  yer  ever  ye  sleepe. 

Tusser. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  thou  offer'st  much, 
But  art  not  able  to  keep  touch.  Hudibras 

1  keep  touch  both  with  my  promise  to  Philopolis, 
and  with  my  own  usual  frugality  in  these  kind  of 
collations.  Moi'e. 

He  was  not  to  expect  that  so  perfidious  a  creature 
should  keep  touch  with  him.  VEstrange. 

17.  A  small  quantity  intermingled. 
Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition, 

That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof     Shaksp. 
This  coming  still  nearer  to  an  aspiration,  a  touch 
of  it  may  perhaps  be  an  ingredient  in  the  rough 
guttural  pronounciation  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish. 

Holder. 


18.  A  hint;  slight  notice  given. 

The  king  your  master  knows  their  disposition 
very  well;  a  small  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of 
them.  Bacon. 

19.  A  cant  word  for  a  slight  essay. 

Print  my  preface  in  such  a  form  as,  in  the  book- 
sellers phrase,  will  make  a  sixpenny  touch.  Swift. 
To'uchable,  tutsh'a-bl.*06  adj.  [from 
touch.]  Tangible;  that  may  be  touched. 
To'uch-hole,  tutsh'hole.  n.  s.  [touch  and 
hole.]  The  hole  through  which  the  fire 
is  conveyed  to  the  powder  in  the  gun 

In  a  piece  of  ordnance,  if  you  speak  in  the  touch- 
hole,  and  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the 
piece,  the  sound  is  far  better  heard  than  in  the  open 
air.  Bacon. 

To'uchiness,  tutsh'e-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
touching.']   Peevishness;  irascibility. 

My  friends  resented  it  as  a  motion  not  guided 
with  such  discretion  as  the  touchiness  of  those  times 
required.  King  Charles. 

To'uching,  tutsh'ing.410  firefi.  [This  word 
is  originally  a  participle  of  touch.] 
With  respect,  regard,  or  relation  to. 
It  has  often  the  particle  as  before  it, 
of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  use. 
Touching  is  now  obsolete  though  more 
concise  than  the  mode  of  speech  now 
adopted. 

Touching  things  which  belong  to  discipline,  the 
church  hath  authority  to  make  canons  and  decrees, 
even  as  we  read  in  the  apostles  times  it  did. 

Hooker. 

Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 
Whose  ruin  you  three  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.  Shakspeare. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  remained  in  the  same 
state  in  which  they  were  created,  as  touching  their 
substance,  though  there  was  afterwards  added  mul- 
tiplicity of  perfection  in  respect  of  beauty.  Raleigh. 

Touching  the  debt,  he  took  himself  to  be  acquit- 
ted thereof.  Hayward- 

Socrates  chose  rather  to  die,  than  renounce  or 
conceal  his  judgment  touching  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head. South. 
To'uching,  tutsh'ing.  adj.  [from  touch.] 

Pathetick;  affecting;  moving. 
To'uchingly,    tutsh'ing-le.    adv.    [from 
touch.]  With  feeling  emotion;  in  a  pa- 
thetick manner. 

This  last  fable  shows  how  louchingly  the  poet 
argues  in  love  affairs.  Garth. 

To'uchmenot,  tutsh'me-not.  n.  s.  [cucu- 
mis  agrestis,  Lat.]  An  herb.       jiinsw. 

To'uchstone,  tutsh'stone.  n.  s.  [touch 
and  stone;  fiierre  de  touche,  French.] 

1.  Stone  by  which  metals  are  examined. 

Cbilon  would  say,  that  gold  was  tried  with  the 
touchstone,  and  men  with  gold  Bacon. 

If  he  intends  to  deal  clearly,  why  does  he  make 
the  touchstone  faulty,  and  the  standard  uncertain? 

Collier. 

2.  Any  test  or  criterion. 
Is  not  this  their  rule  of  such  sufficiency,  that  we 

should  use  it  as  a  touchstone  to  try  the  orders  of  the 
church?  Hooker. 

The  work  the  touchstone  of  the  nature  is; 
And  by  their  operations  things  are  known.    Davies. 

Money  serves  for  the  touchstone  of  common  ho- 
nesty. VEstrange. 

Time  is  the  surest  judge  of  truth:  I  am  not  vain 
enough  to  think  I  have  left  no  faults  in  this,  which 
that  touchstone  will  not  discover.  Dryden. 

To'uchwood,  tutsh'wud.  n.  s.  [touch  and 
wood.]  Rotten  wood  used  to  catch  the 
fire  struck  from  the  flint. 


(A  race  of  resolute  stout  trees  they  are,  so  abound- 
ing with  metal  and  heat,  that  they  quickly  take  fire, 
and  become  touchwood.  Howel. 

To  make  white  powder,  the  powder  of  rotten 
willows  is  best;  spunk,  or  touchwood  prepared, 
might  make  it  russet.  Brown. 

To'uohv,  tutsh'e.  adj.  [from  touch.]  Peev- 
ish; irritable;  irascible;  apt  to  take  fire. 
A  low  word. 

You  are  upon  a  touchy  point,  and  therefore  treat 
so  nice  a  subject  with  proportionable  caution. 

Collier. 

You  are  so  touchy,  and  take  things  so  hotly,  I  am 

sure  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this.     Arbuth. 

TOUGH,  tuf.3143U1  adj.  [coh,  Saxon.] 

1 .  Yielding  to  flexure  or  extension  with- 
out fracture;  not  brittle. 

Of  bodies  some  are  fragile,  and  some  are  tough, 
and  not  fragile.  Bacon. 

2.  Stiff;  not  easily  flexible. 

The  bow  he  drew, 
And  almost  join'd  the  horns  of  the  tough  eugh. 

Dryden: 
Fate  with  nature's  law  would  strive, 
To  shew  plain-dealing  once  an  age  may  thrive, 
And  when  so  tough  a  frame  she  could  not  bend, 
Exceeded  her  commission  to  befriend.         Dryden. 

3.  Not  easily  injured  or  broken. 
O  sides,  you  are  too  tough  I 

Will  you  yet  hold?  Shakspeare. 

A  body  made  of  brass  the  crone  demands 
For  her  lov'd  nursling,  strung  with  nerves  of  wire, 
Tough  to  the  last,  and  with  no  toil  to  tire.  Dryden. 

4.  Viscous;  clammy;  ropy;  tenacious. 

To  To'ughen,  tuf'f'n.103  v.  n.  [from 
tough.]  To  grow  tough. 

Hops  off  the  kiln  lay  three  weeks  to  cool,  give  and 
toughen,  else  they  will  break  to  powder.  Mortimer. 

To   To'ughen,   tuf'f'n.   v.  a.    To  make 

tough. 
To'ughness,  tuf'ne's.  n.  s.  [from  tough.] 

1.  Not  brittleness;  flexibility. 

To  make  an  induration  with  toughness,  and  less 
fragility,  decoct  bodies  in  water  for  three  days;  but 
they  must  be  such  into  which  the  water  will  not 
enter.  Bacon. 

A  well-temper'd  sword  is  bent  at  will, 
But  keeps  the  native  toughness  of  the  steel.    Dryd. 

2.  Viscosity;  tenacity;  clamminess;  glu- 
tinousness. 

In  the  first  stage  the  viscosity  or  toughness  of  the 
fluids  should  be  taken  off  by  diluents.     Arbuthnat. 

3.  Firmness  against  injury. 

I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of 
perdurable  toughness.  Shakspeare. 

TOUPE'T,  too-pet'.315  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
curl;  an  artificial  lock  of  hair. 

Remember  second-hand  toupees  and  repaired  ruf- 
fles. Swift. 
TOUR,  toor.316  n.  s.  [tour,  French.] 

1.  Ramble;  roving  journey. 

I  made  the  tour  of  all  the  king's  palaces.  Addis. 

Were  it  permitted,  he'd  make  the  tour  of  the 

whole  system  of  the  sun.  Arbuthnet  and  Pope. 

2.  Turn;  revolution.  Inboth  these  senses 
it  is  rather  French  than  English. 

First  Ptolemy  his  scheme  ccelestial  wrought, 
And  of  machines  a  wild  provision  brought; 
Orbs  centrick  and  eccentrick  he  prepares, 
Cycles  and  epicycles,  solid  spheres 
In  order plac'd,  and  with  bright  globes  inlaid, 
To  solve  the  tours  by  heavenly  bodies  made. 

Blackmore, 

3.  In  Milton  it  is  probably  tower;  eleva- 
tion; high  flight 

The  bird  of  Jove  stoop'd  from  his  airy  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove. 

JSUlen, 
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To'urnament,  t66r'na-ment, 

or   tur'ua-ment. 
To'urney,    toor'ne,  or  tur; 

[tournamentum,  low  Latin.] 

1.  Tilt;  just;  military  sport;  mock  encoun- 
ter. 

They  might,  under  the  pretence 
Of  tilts  and  tournaments, 

Provide  them  horse  and  armour  for  defence. 

Daniel. 

For  justs,  tourneys,  and  barriers,  the  glories  of 
them  are  the  chariots  wherein  challengers  make 
their  entry.  Bacon. 

Whence  came  all  those  justs,  tiltings,  and  tour- 
naments, so  much  in  use  in  these  parts?       Temple. 

He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise, 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtain't!  the  prize, 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes.        Dryden. 

2.  Milton  uses  it  simply  for  encounter; 
shock  of  battle. 

With  cruel  tournament  the  squadrons  join: 
Where  cattle  pastur'd  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 
With  carcasses,  and  arms,  th'  insanguin'd  field. 

Milton. 
To   To'urney,  toor'ne,  or  tur'ne.   v.  n. 
f_from  the  noun.]  To  tilt  in  the  lists. 

An  elfin  born  of  noble  state, 
Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate.  Spenser. 
TO'  UNJVIQ  UE  T,  tur'ne-k  wet.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 
A  bandage  used  in  amputations,  strait- 
ened or  relaxed  by  the  turn  of  a  handle. 
If  the  orifice  does  not  readily  appear,  loosen  the 
tourniquet,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  will  direct  you 
to  it.  Sharp. 

To  Touse,  touze.313  v.  a.  [probably  of 
the  same  original  with  taw,  tease,  lose.] 
To  pull;  to  tear;  to  haul;  to  drag: 
whence  touser,  or  toivzer,  the  name  of 
a  mastiff. 

As  a  bear  whom  angry  curs  have  touz'd, 
Having  off  shak'd  tbem  and  escap'd  their  hands, 
Becomes  more  fell,  and  all  that  him  withstands 
Treads  down  and  overthrows.  Spenser. 

She  tosses,  tumbles,  strikes,  turns,  touses,  spurns, 
and  sprauls, 
Casting  with  furious  limbs  her  holders  to  the  walls. 

Drayton. 

Take  him  hence;  to  th'  rack  with  him;  we'll 

towze  you  joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his 

purpose.  Shakspeare. 

To  towze  such  things  as  flutter, 
The  honest  Bounce  is  bread  and  butter.         Swift. 

Tow,  to.  n.  s.  [cop,  Saxon.]  Flax  or  hemp 
beaten  or  combed  into  a  filamentous 
substance. 

Tew  twisted  round  the  handle  of  an  instrument 
makes  it  easier  to  be  held.  Sharp. 

To  Tow,  to.  v.  a.  [ceon,  teohan,  Saxon, 
to  lead;  toghen,  old  Dutch.]  To  draw 
by  a  rope,  particularly  through  the  wa- 
ter. 

Thou  knew'st  too  well 
My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  ty'd  by  th'  string, 
And  thou  shouldst  tow  me  after.  Shakspeare. 

The  seamen  towed,  and  1  shoved,  till  we  arrived. 

Swift. 
Towa'rd,  to'urd.32*)  prep,  [topapb, 
Towa'rds,    to'urdz.  \      Saxon.] 

1.  In  a  direction  to. 

He  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness.  Numbers. 

2.  With  local  tendency  to. 

The  currents  drive 
Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide. 

Milton. 

3.  Near  to:  as,  the  danger  now  comes  to- 
ward him. 

4.  With  respect  to;  touching;  regarding. 


TOW 

We  brought  them  to  as  great  peace  between 
themselves,  as  love  towards  us  for  having  made 
the  peace.  Sidney. 

Repent  you  not, 

As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame, 

Which  sorrow  's  always  towards    ourselves,  not 

heav'n?  Shakspeare. 

His  heart  relented  towards  her.  Milton. 

By  our  law,  no  good  is  to  be  left  undone  towaids 

all,  not  the  good  of  the  tongue,  the  hand,  the  heart. 

South 

5.  With  ideal  tendency  to. 
This  was  the  first  alarm  England  received  towards 

any  trouble,  after  it  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  years 
the  most  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Clarendon 

6.  Nearly;  little  less  than. 
I  am  towards  niue  years  older  since  I  left  you. 

"Swift. 


To'ward,  to'urd.      >  adv.  [It  is  doubtful 
To'wards,  to'urdz.  )    whether  in  this  use 
the  word  be  adverb  or  adjective.]  Near; 
at  hand;  in  a  state  of  preparation. 

What  might  be  toicard,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day? 

Shakspeare- 
To'ward,   to'urd.88  adj.    Ready  to  do  or 

learn;  not  froward. 
To'wardliness,  to'urd-le-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
towardly.]    Docility;  compliance;  rea- 
diness to  do  or  to  learn. 

The  beauty  and  towardliness  of  these  children 
moved  her  brethren  to  envy.  Raleigh 

To'wardly,  to'urd-le.  adj.  [from  toward.] 
Ready  to  do  or  learn;  docile;  compliant 
with  duty. 

Some  young  towardly  noblemen  or  gentlemen 
were  usually  sent  as  assistants  or  attendants.  Bacon. 

To'wardness,  to'urd-nes.  n.  s.  [from  to- 
ward.] Docility. 

Parents  will  not  throw  away  the  towardness  of  a 
child,  and  the  expence  of  education  upon  a  profes- 
sion, the  labour  of  which  is  increased,  and  the  re- 
wards are  vanished.  South 
To'wel,    tou'il." 32S    n.  s.    \touaille,  Fr. 
touaglio,  Italian.]  A  cloth  on  which  the 
hands  are  wiped. 

They  with  their  fine  soft  grassy  towels  stand, 
To  wipe  away  the  drops  and  moisture  from  her  hand. 

Drayton. 
His  arm  must  be  kept  up  with  a  napkin  or  toicel. 

Wiseman. 
Th'  attendants  water  for  their  hands  supply, 
And,  having  wash'd,  with  silken  towels  dry.   Dryd. 

To'wer,  tou'ur."  32s  n.  s.  [top,  Saxon; 
tour,  French;  torre,  Ital.  turris,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  high  building;  a  building  raised  above 
the  main  edifice. 

Let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven.  Genesis. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees.  Milton. 

He  them  beholding  soon 
Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tow'r 
Obstruct  heav'n  tow'rs.  Milton. 

2.  A  fortress;  a  citadel. 

A  strong  tower  from  the  enemy.  Psalms. 

3.  A  high  headdress. 

Lay  trains  of  amorous  intrigues 
In  towers,  and  curls,  and  perriwigs.  Hudibras. 

4.  High  flight;  elevation. 

To  To'wer,  tou'ur.98   v.  n.     To  soar;  to 
fly  or  rise  hit^h. 
On  th'  other  side  an  high  rock  lowered  still. 

Spenser. 
No  marvel 
My  lord  protector's  hawk  do  tower  so  well.  Shaksp. 

Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze.  Milton. 


TOW 

Towering  his  height,  and  ample  was  his  breast, 

Dryden. 
The  crooked  plough,  the  share,  the  towering 
height 
Of  waggous,  and  the  cart's  unwieldy  weight; 
These  all  must  be  prepar'd.  Dryden. 

All  those  sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above 
the  clouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself,  take 
their  rise  not  one  jot  beyond  those  ideas  which  sense 
or  reflection  have  offered  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  mind.  Locke. 

To'wer-mustard,  tou'tir-mus-turd.  n.  s. 
\turritis,  Lat.]   A  plant.  Miller. 

To'wered,  tou'ur'd.369  adj.  [from  tower.~\ 
Adorned  or  defended  by  towers. 

Might  she  the  wise  Latona  be, 
Or  the  towered  Cybele  Milton. 

To'wery,    tou'ui-e.    adj.    [from    tower.] 
Adorned  or  guarded  with  towers. 

Her  naked  rocks  and  empty  wastes  were  seen, 
Their  tow^ry  cities,  and  the  forests  green.       Pope. 
Rise,  crowu'd  with  lights,  imperial  Salem,  rise! 
Exalt  thy  tow'ry  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes!        Pope. 
Town,   toun.323   n.  s.   [cuii,  Saxon;  tuyn} 
Dutch;  from  cinan,  Saxon,  shut.] 

1.  Any  walled  collection  of  houses. 
She  let  them  down  by  a  cord;  for  her  house  was 

upon  the  toicn  wall.  Joshua. 

When  Alexandria  was  besieg'd  and  won, 
He  pass'd  the  trenches  first,  and  storm 'd  the  town. 

Betterton. 

2.  Any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a 
village. 

Speak  the  speech  trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but  if 

you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as 

lieve  the  town  crier  had  spoke  the  lines.       Shaksp. 

Into  whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  enter,  enquire 

who  in  it  is  worthy,  and  there  abide.         Matthew. 

Before  him  towns,  and  rural  works  between. 

Milton. 
My  friend  this  insult  sees, 
And  flies  from  towns  to  woods,  from  men  to  trees. 

Broome, 

3.  In  England,  any  number  of  houses  to 
which  belongs  a  regular  market,  and 
which  is  not  a  city,  or  the  see  of  a 
bishop. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town. 
To  the  clear  spring  cold  Artaea  went; 

To  which  the  whole  towne  for  their  water  sent. 

Chapman: 

5.  The  court  end  of  London. 
A  virgin  whom  her  mother's  care 

Drags  from  the  town  to  wholesome  country  air. 

Pope. 

6.  The  people  who  live  in  the  capital. 
He  all  at  once  let  down, 

Stuns  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  toivn.      Pope. 

7.  It  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town  or  city:  as  we  say,  a  new  family 
is  come  to  town. 

There  is  some  new  dress  or  new  diversion  just 
come  to  town.  Law. 

8.  It  is  used  emphatically  for  the  capital: 
as,  he  lives  six  months  in  town,  and  six 
in  the  country. 

To'wnclerk,  toun'klark.  n.  s.  [town  and 
clerk.']     An  officer  who    manages  the 
publick  business  of  a  place. 
The  townclerk  appeased  the  people.  Acts. 

Townho'usk.  toun'house.  n.  a.  [town  and 
house.]  The  hall  where  publick  busi- 
ness is  transacted. 

A  townhouse  built  at  one  end  will  front  the  church 
that  stands  at  the  other.  Jlddison, 

To'wnship,  toun'ship.  n.  s.  [town  and 
ship..]  The  corporation  of  a  town;  the 
district  belonging  to  a  town. 
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I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our  whole  township. 

Shakspeare. 
They  hail  Duiit  houses,  planted  gardens,  erected 
townships,  and  made  provision  for  their  posterity. 

Raleigh. 

To'wnsm\n,  tounz'man.88  n.  s.  [(own  and 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  place. 

Here  come  the  townsmen  on  procession, 
Before  your  highness  to  preseut  the  man      Shaksp. 

In  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  sixth,  in  a  fight 
between  the  earls  of  Ormond  and  Desmond,  almost 
all  the  townsmen  of  Kilkenny  were  slain      Davies 

They  marched  to  Newcastle,  which  being  defend- 
ed ouly  by  the  townsmen,  was  given  up  to  them. 

Clarendon . 

I  left  him  at  the  gate  firm  to  your  interest, 
T'  admit  the  toicnsmen  at  their  first  appearance. 

Dryden. 

2.  One  of  the  same  town. 

Townta'lk,  toun'tawk.  n.  s.  [town  and 
tulk.~\  Common  prattle  of  a  place. 

If  you  tell  the  secret,  in  twelve  hours  it  shall  be 
toiontalk.  VEstrange. 

To'xical,  toks'e-kal   adj.  [toxicum,  Lat.J 
Poisonous;  containing  poison. 

Toy,  toe.329  n.  s.  [toyen,  tooghen,  to  dress 
with  many  ornaments,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  petty  commodity;  a  trifle;  a  thing  of 
no  value. 

Might  I  make  acceptable  unto  her  that  toy  which 

I  had  found,  following  an  acquaintance  of  mine  at 

the  plough.  Sidney. 

They  exchange  for  knives,  glasses,  and  such  toys, 

great  abundance  of  gold  and  pearl.  Jlbbot. 

Because  of  old 
Thou  thyself  doat'dst  on  womankind,  admiring 
Their  shape,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grace; 
None  are,  thou  think'st,  but  taken  with  such  toys. 

Milton. 
O  virtue!  virtue!  what  art  thou  become, 
That  men  should  leave  thee  for  that  toy  a  woman! 

Dryden. 

2.  A  plaything;  a  bauble. 

To  dally  thus  with  death  is  no  fit  toy: 
Go  find  some  other  play-fellows,  mine  own  sweet 
boy  Spenser. 

What  a  profusion  of  wealth  laid  out  in  coaches, 
trappings,  tables,  cabinets,  and  the  like  precious 
toys!  jlddison. 

In  Delia's  hand  this  toy  is  fatal  found, 
Nor  could  that  fabled  dart  more  surely  wound 

Pope. 

We  smile  at  florists,  we  despise  their  joy, 
And  think  their  hearts  enamour'd  of  a  toy.  Young. 

3.  Matter  of  no  importance. 

'Tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap      Shakspeare. 

High  and  noble  things  I  slightly  may  not  tell, 
Nor  light  and  idle  toys  my  lines  may  vainly  swell. 

Drayton. 

4.  Folly;  trifling  practice;  silly  opinion. 

The  things  which  so  long  experience  of  all  ages 
hath  confirmed  and  made  profitable,  let  us  not  pre- 
sume to  condemn  as  follies  and  toys,  because  we 
sometimes  know  not  the  cause  and  reason  of  them. 

Hooker. 

5.  Play;  sport;  amorous  dalliance. 

Ye  sons  of  Venus,  play  your  sports  at  will; 
For  greedy  pleasure,  careless  of  your  toys, 
Thinks  more  upon  her  paradise  of  joys.       Spenser. 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent.  Milton. 

6.  Odd  story;  silly  tale. 

I  never  may  believe 
These  antick  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys.     Shaksp. 

7.  Sli^iu  representation. 

Shall  that  which  hath  always  received  this  con- 
struction, be  now  disguised  with  a  toy  of  novelty? 

Hooker. 


8.  Wild  fancy;  irregular  imagery;  odd 
conceit. 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain, 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 
An<i  hears  it  roar  beneath.  Shakspeare. 

To  Toy,  toe.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun. J     To 

trifle;  to  dally  amorously;  to  play. 
To'yish,  toe'ish.  adj.  [from  toy.]  Trifling; 

wanton 
Fo'yishness,  toe'ish-nes.  n.  s.  [from  toy- 
ish.]    Nvigacity;  wantonness. 

Your  society  will  discredit  that  toyishness  of  wan- 
ton fancy,  that  plays  tricks  with  words,  andfrolicks 
with  the  caprices  of  frothy  imagination.    Glanville. 
Toyman,  toe'man    n.  s.      [from  toy.]  A 
seller  of  toys. 
But  what  in  oddness  can  be  more  sublime, 

Than  S ,  the  foremost  toyman  of  his  time? 

Young. 
To'yshop,  tde'shop.  n.  s.  [toy  and  shop..  ] 
A  shop  where  playthings  and  little  nice 
manufactures  are  sold. 

Fans,  silk,  riband,  laces,  and  gewgaws,  lay  so 
thick  together,  that  the  heart  was  nothing  else  but 
a  toyshop.  Jlddison- 

With  varying  vanities  from  every  part, 
They  shift  the  moving  toyshop  of  their  heart.  Pope. 

To  Toze,  toze.  v.  a.  [See  Touse  and 
Tease.]  To  pull  by  violence  or  impor- 
tunity 

Think'st  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  toze  from 
thee  thy  business,  1  am  therefore  no  courtier? 

Shakspeare. 

Trace,  trase.  n.  s.  [trace,  French;  traccia, 

Italian  ] 
1.  Mark  left  by  any  thing  passing;  foot- 
steps. 

These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew, 

Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace.      Milton. 

2    Remain;  appearance  of  what  has  been. 

The  people  of  these  countries  are  reported  to 

have  lived  like  the  beasts  among  them,  without  any 

traces  of  orders,  laws,  or  religion  Temple. 

There  are  not  the  least  traces  of  it  to  be  met, 

the  greatest  part  of  the  ornaments  being  taken 

from  Trajan's  arch,  and  set  up  to  the  conqueror. 

.lddison. 
The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trace 
Of  war,  or  blood,  but  in  the  sylvan  chace.      Pope. 
3.  [from  tirasstr.,  French;  tirasses,  traces.] 
Harness  for  beasts  of  draught. 

Her  waggon  spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers; 
The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web.  Shakspeare. 

The  labour'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came.     Milton. 

While  lab'ring  oxen,  spent  with  toil  and  heat, 
In  their  loose  traces  from  the  field  retreat.      Pope. 

Twelve  young  mules, 
New  to  the  plough,  unpractis'd  in  the  trace.    Pope. 
To  Trace,  trase.  v.  a.  [tracery  Fr.  tracci- 
are,  Italian.] 

1 .  To  follow  by  the  footsteps,  or  remain- 
ing marks. 

I  feel  thy  power  to  trace  thy  ways 
Of  highest  agents.  Milton. 

You  may  trace  the  deluge  quite  round  the  globe 
in  profane  history;  and  every  one  of  these  people 
have  a  tale  to  teil  concerning  the  restauration 

Burnet 

They  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  beaten  by  the 

ancients,  or  comment,  cntick,  or  flourish  upon  them. 

Temple. 
To  this  haste  of  the  mind,  a  not  due  tracing  of 
their  arguments  to  their  true  foundation  is  owing. 

Locke. 

2.  To  follow  with  exactness. 


That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line.  Denham 
.  To  mark  out. 

He  allows  the  soul  power  to  trace  images  on  the 
brain,  and  perceive  them.  Locke. 

His  pen  can  trace  out  a  true  quotation.       Stcijt. 
4.  To  walk  over. 

Men,  as  they  trace, 
Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to  lead. 

Spenser. 
We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down.  Shakspeare. 
Tra'cer,  tra'sur.98  n.  s.  [from  trace.]  One 
that  traces. 

Ambassadors  should  not  be  held  the  tracers  of  a 
plot  of  such  malice.  Howel. 

Track,  trak.  n.  s.  [trac,  old  Fr.  traccia, 
Italian.] 

1 .  Mark  left  upon  the  way  by  the  foot,  or 
otherwise. 

Following  the  track  of  Satan.  Milton. 

Hung  by  the  neck  and  hair,  and  dragg'd  around, 
The  hostile  spear  yet  sticking  in  his  wound, 
With  tracks  of  blood  inscrib'd  the  dusty  ground. 

Dryden. 

Consider  the  exterior  frame  of  the  globe,  if  we 
may  find  any  tracks  or  footsteps  of  wisdom  in  its 
constitution.  Bentley. 

2.  A  toad;  a  beaten  path. 

With  track  oblique  sidelong  he  works  his  way. 

Milton. 

Behold  Torquatus  the  same  track  pursue, 

And  next,  the  two  devoted  Decii  view.        Dryden. 

To  Track,  trak.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  follow  by  the  footstepso.'  mat  ks  left 

in  the  way. 

As  shepherd's  cur  that  in  dark  evening's  shade 
Hath  tracked  forth  some  savage  i»eastis  treade. 

Spenser. 

He  was  not  only  a  professed  i    itator  of  Horace, 

but  a  learned  plagiary  in  Bill  the  others;  you  u-ack 

him  every  where  in  their  ~now.  Dryden. 

Tra'ckless,   trak'les.   adj.  [from   track.] 
Untrodden;  marked  with  no  footsteps. 
Lost  in  trackless  fields  of  shining  day, 
Unable  to  discern  the  way, 
Which  Nassau's  virtue  only  could  explore.     Pope. 

TRACT,  trakt.  n.  s.  [tractus,  Latin.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  extended  substance. 

Heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell.  Milton- 

2.  A  region;  a  quantity  of  land. 

Only  there  are  some  tracts  which,  by  high  moun- 
tains are  barred  from  air  and  fresh  wind.    Ral.igh. 

Monte  Circeio,  by  Homer  called  Insula  .'Eea, 
is  a  very  high  mountain  joined  to  the  main  land  by 
a  narrow  tract  of  earth.  Mdison. 

3.  Continuity;  any  thing  protracted,  or 
drawn  out  to  length. 

The  myrtle  flourisheth  still;  and  wonderful  it  is 
that  for  so  long  a  tract  of  time  she  should  still  con- 
tinue fresh.  Howel. 

Your  bodi       >ay  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 
Improv'd  b'       jt  of  time,  and  wing'd  ascend 
Ethereal  as   /e.  Milton. 

As  in  /  id  of  speech  a  dubious  word  is  easily 
known  by  die  coherence  with  the  rest,  and  a  dubi- 
ous letter  by  the  whole  word;  so  may  a  deaf  per- 
son, having  competent  knowledge  of  language,  by  an 
acute  sagacity,  by  some  more  evident  word  discern- 
ed by  his  eye,  know  the  sense.  Holder. 

4.  Course;  manner  of  process:  unless  it 
means,  in  this  place,  rather  discourse; 
explanation. 

The  tract  of  every  thing 
Would  by  a  good  discourser,  lose  some  life 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to.         Shakspeare. 

5.  It  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakspeare  for 
track 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
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And,  by  the  bright  tract  of  his  fiery  car, 

Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

6.  [tractatus,  Latin/]   A  treatise; 

book. 

The  church  clergy  at  that  time  writ  the  best  col- 
lection of  tracts  against  popery  that  ever  appeared. 

Swift. 
Tra'ctable,  trak'ta-bl.400  adj.  [tractabilis, 
Latin;  traitable,  French.] 

1.  Manageable;  docile;  compliant;  obse- 
quious; practicable;  governable. 

For  moderation  of  those  affections  growing  from 
the  very  natural  bitterness  and  gall  of  adversity,  the 
scripture  much  allegeth  contrary  fruit,  which  afflic- 
tion likewise  hath,  whensoever  it  falleth  on  them 
that  are  tractable,  the  grace  of  God's  holy  spirit  con- 
curring therewith.  Hooker. 

Tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  teach  incensed  will.  Shakspeare. 

If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons; 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  so  too.  Shakspeare. 

As  those  who  are  bent  to  do  wickedly  will  never 
want  tempters  to  urge  them  on  in  an  evil  course ;  so 
those  who  yield  themselves  tractable  to  good  mo- 
tions, will  find  the  spirit  of  God  more  ready  to  en- 
courage them.  Tillotson. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  the 
beginning,  they  will  in  that  age  be  tractable,  and 
quietly  submit.  Locke. 

2.  Palpable;  such  as  may  be  handled. 

The  other  measures  are  of  continued  quantity 
visible,  and  for  the  most  part  tractable;  whereas 
time  is  always  transient,  neither  to  be  seen  nor  felt. 

Holder. 
TRA'cTABLENESs,trak'ta-bl-nds.  n.«.[from 
tractable.']  The  state  of  being  tractable; 
compliance;  obsequiousness. 

It  will  be  objected,  that  whatsoever  I  fancy  of 
children's  tractableness,  yet  many  will  never  apply. 

Locke. 
Tra'ctably,  trak'ta-ble.  adv.  In  a  tracta- 
ble manner;  gently. 
Tra'ctate,   trak'tate.91  n.   s.   [tractatus, 
Latin.]  A  treatise;  a  tract;  a  small  book. 
Many  divines  of  our  own  nation,  in  sermons  and 
written  tractates  of  the  sabbath,  and  in  their  exposi- 
tions of  the  fourth  commandment,  maintain  the  fore- 
said position.  White. 
Though  philosophical  tractates  make  enumeration 
of  authors,  yet  are  their  reasons  usually  introduced. 

Brown. 
Wc  need  no  other  evidence  than  Glanvil's  trac- 
tate. Hale. 
Tra'ctile,  trak'til.140  adj.  [tractua,  Lai.] 
Capable  to  be  drawn  out  or  extended 
in  length;  ductile. 

The  consistences  of  bodies  are  very  divers;  fra- 
gile, tough;  flexible,  inflexible;  tractile,  or  to  be 
drawn  forth  in  length,  intractile.  Bacon. 

Tracti'lity,  trak-tl!'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  trac- 
tile.] The  quality  of  being  tractile. 

Silver  whose  ductility  and  tractility  are  much  in- 
feriour  to  those  of  gold,  was  drawn  out  to  so  slen- 
der a  wire,  that  a  single  grain  amounted  to  twenty- 
seven  feet.  Derham. 
Tra'ction,  trak'shtan.  n.  s.  [from  tractus, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  drawing;  the  slate  of 
being  drawn. 

The  malleus  being  fixed  to  an  extensible  mem- 
brane, follows  the  traction  of  the  muscle,  and  is 
drawn  inwards  to  bring  the  terms  of  that  line  near- 
er in  proportion  as  it  is  curved,  and  so  gives  a  ten- 
sion to  the  tympanum.  Holder. 
TRADE,  trade."  n.  s.  [tratta,  Italian.] 
1.  Traffick;  commerce;  exchange  of  goods 
for  other  goods,  or  for  money. 

Whosoever  commands  the  sea,  commands  the 
trade;  whosoever  commands  the  trade  of  the  world, 


commands  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  consequently  I 
the  world  itself.  Raleigh. 

Trade  increases  in  one  place,  and  decays  in  an- 
other. Temple. 

2.  Occupation;  particular  employment, 
whether  manual  or  mercantile,  distin- 
guished from  the  liberal  arts  or  learned 
professions. 

Appoint  to  every  one  that  is  not  able  to  live  of 
his  freehold,  a  certain  trade  of  life;  the  which  trade 
he  shall  be  bound  to  follow.  Spenser. 

How  dizzy !  half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade! 

Shakspeare. 
I'll  mountebank  their  loves,   and  come  home 
belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.  Shakspeare. 

Fear  and  piety, 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries.  Shakspeare. 

The  rude  Equicolae, 
Hunting  their  sport,  and  piund'ring  was  their  trade. 

Dryden. 
Fight  under  him;  there's  plunder  to  be  had; 
A  captain  is  a  very  gainful  trade.  Dryden. 

The  whole  division  that  to  Mars  pertains, 
All  trades  of  death,  that  deal  in  steel  for  gains. 

Dryden. 
The  emperor  Pertinax  applied  himself  in  his 
youth  to  a  gainful  trade;  his  father,  judging  him 
fit  for  a  better  employment,  had  a  mind  to  turn  his 
education  another  way;  the  son  was  obstinate  in 
pursuing  so  profitable  a  trade,  a  sort  of  merchandise 
of  wood.  Jirbuthnot 

3.  Instruments  of  any  occupation. 
The  shepherd  bears 

His  house  and  household  goods,  his  trade  of  war, 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur.      Dryden. 

4.  Any  employment  not  manual;  habitual 
exercise. 

Call  some  of  young  years  to  train  them  up  in  that 
trade;  and  so  tit  them  for  weighty  affairs.      Bacon. 

5.  Custom;  habit;  standing  practice. 
Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Formerly  trade  was  used  of  domestick, 
and  traffick  of  foreign  commerce. 

To  Trade,  trade,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  traffick;  to  deal;  to  hold  commerce. 
He  commanded  these  servants  to  be  called,  to 
know  how  much  every  man  had  gained  by  trading. 

Luke. 
Delos,  a  sacred  place,  grew  a  free  port,  where 
nations  warring  with  one  another  resorted  with  their 
goods,  and  traded.  Jirbuthnot. 

Maximinus  traded  with  the  Goths  in  the  product 
of  his  estate  in  Thracia.  Jirbuthnot. 

To  act  merely  for  money. 
Saucy  and  overbold!  how  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death?  Shakspeare. 

To  have  a  trade  wind. 


3. 


They  on  the  trading  flood  ply  tow'rd  the  pole. 

Milton. 


To  Trade,  trade,  v.  a.  To  sell  or  exchange 
in  commerce. 

They  were  thy  merchants:  they  traded  the  per- 
sons of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy  market. 

Ezekiel. 

Trade-wind,  trade'wind.  n.  s.  [trade  and 
wind.]  The  monsoon;  the  periodical 
wind  between  the  tropicks. 

Thus  to  the  eastern  wealth  through  storms  we  go, 
But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no  more; 

A  constant  trade-wind  will  securely  blow; 
And  gently  lay  us  on  the  spicy  shore.  Dryden. 

His  were  the  projects  of  perpetuum  mobilis,  and 
of  increasing  the  trade-wind  by  vast  plantations  of 
reeds.  Jirbuthnot. 

Comfortable  is  the  trade-wind  to  the  equatorial 
parts,  without  which  life  would  be  both  short  and 
grievous.  Cheyne. 


TRA'DED,tra'ded.arf/.  [from  trade.]  Vers- 
ed; practised. 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes; 
For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum: 
And  he  long  traded  in  it  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocence.    Shakspeare. 

Eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment.  Shakspeare. 

Tra'deful,  trade'ful.  adj.  [trade  and  full.] 
Commercial;  busy  in  traffick. 

Ye  tradeful  merchants,  that  with  weary  toil 
Do  seek  most  precious  things  to  make  your  gain, 

And  both  the  Indies  of  their  treasure  spoil, 
What  needeth  you  to  seek  so  far  in  vain?    Spenser, 
Tra'der,  tra/dfir.98  n.  s.  [trom  trade.] 

1.  One  engaged  in  merchandise  or  com- 
merce. 

Pilgrims  are  going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offer- 
ings, smdjraders  riding  to  London  with  fat  purses. 

Shakspeare. 
Now  the  victory's  won, 
We  return  to  our  lasses  like  fortunate  traders, 
Triumphant  with  spoils.  Dryden. 

Many  traders  will  necessitate  merchants  to  trade 
for  less  profit,  and  consequently  be  more  frugal. 

Child. 

That  day  traders  sum  up  the  accounts  of  the 

week.  Swift. 

2.  One  long  used  in  the  methods  of  mo- 
ney-getting; a  practitioner. 

Tra'desfolk,  tradz'foke.  n.  s.  [trade  and 
/"oik.]   People  employed  in  trades. 

By  his  advice  victuallers  and  tradesfolk  would 
soon  get  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their 
hands.  Swift. 

Tra'desman,  tradz'man.88  n.  s.  [trade  and 
man.]  A  shopkeeper.  A  merchant  is 
called  a  trader,  but  not  a  tradesman; 
and  it  seems  distinguished  in  Shaks- 
peare from  a  man  that  labours  with  his 
hands. 

I  live  by  the  awl,  I  meddle  with  no  tradesmen's 
matters.  Shakspeare. 

They  rather  had  beheld 
Dissentious  numbers  pest'ring  streets;  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions.  Shakspeare. 

Order  a  trade  thither  and  thence  so  as  some  few 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  under  colour  of  furnish- 
ing the  colony  with  necessaries,  may  not  grind  them. 

Bacon. 

Tradesmen  might  conjecture  what  doings  they 
were  like  to  have  in  their  respective  dealings. 

Graunt. 

M.  Jourdain  would  not  be  thought  a  tradesman, 
but  ordered  some  silk  to  be  measured  out  to  hit 
partner's  friends:  now  I  give  up  my  shop.       Prior. 

From  a  plain  tradesman  with  a  shop,  he  is  now 
grown  a  very  rich  country  gentleman.     Jirbuthnot. 

Domesticks  in  a  gentleman's  family  have  more 
opportunities  of  improving  their  minds,  than  the 
ordinary  tradesmen.  Swift. 

Boasiful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  squire; 
The  next  a  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar.  Pope. 

Penitens  was  a  busy  notable  tradesman,  very  pros- 
perous in  his  dealings,  but  died  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Law. 

Tradi'tion,  tra-dish'un.  n.  a.  [tradition, 
Fr.  tradilio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  delivering  ac- 
counts from  mouth  to  mouth  without 
written  memorials;  communication  from 
age  to  a^e. 

To  learn  it  we  have  tradition;  namely,  that  so 
we  believe,  because  both  we  from  our  predecessors, 
and  they  from  theirs,  have  so  received.       Hooker. 

2.  Any  thing  delivered  orally  from  age  to 
age. 
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They  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint, 
Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure.        Milton. 
It  is  well  known  to  have  heen  a  general  tradition 
Mnongst  these  nations,  that  the  world  was   made, 
and  had  a  beginning.  iVilkins. 

Our  old  solemnities 
From  no  blind  zeal  or  fond  tradition  rise; 
But,  sav'd  from  death,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honours  to  the  god  of  day.        Pope. 
Traditional,  tra-dish'un-al.   adj.  [from 
tradition.'] 

1.  Delivered  by  tradition;  descending  by 
oral  communication;  transmitted  by  the 
foregoing  to  the  following  age. 

Whence  may  we  have  the  infallible  traditional 
sense  of  scripture,  if  not  from  the  heads  of  their 
church?  Tillotson 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  natural  parts,  it 
should  seem  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  chil- 
dren born  from  wealthy  parents,  the  same  tradi- 
tional sloth  and  luxury  which  render  their  body 
weak,  perhaps  refining  their  spirits.  Swift. 

2.  Observant  of  traditions,  or  idle  rites. 
Not  used,  nor  proper. 

God  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  sanctuary! 

You  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  lord; 

Too  ceremonious  aud  traditional.  Sliakipeare 

Traditionally,  tra-dish'un-al-e.  adv. 
[from  traditional.] 

1.  By  transmission  from  age  to  age. 

There  is  another  channel  wherein  this  doctrine 
is  traditionally  derived  from  St.  John,  namely, 
from  the  clergy  of  Asia.  Burnet. 

2.  From  tradition  without  evidence  of 
written  memorials. 

It  crosseth  the  proverb,  and  Rome  might  well  be 
built  in  a  day,  if  that  were  true  which  is  tradition- 
ally related  by.Strabo,  that  the  great  cities  Anchiale 
and  Tarsus  were  built  by  Sardanapalus  both  in  one 
day.  Drown. 

Traditionary,  tra-dish'un-ar-e.  adj. 
[from  tradition.']  Delivered  by  tradi- 
tion; transmissive;  handed  down  from 
age  to  age. 

Suppose  the  same  traditionary  strain 
Of  rigid  manners  in  the  house  remain, 
Inveterate  truth,  an  old  plain  Sabine's  heart.   Dryd. 

Oral  tradition  i»  more  uncertain,  especially  if 
we  may  tnke  that  to  be  the  traditionary  sense  of 
texts  of  scripture.  Tillotson. 

The  fame  of  our  Saviour,  which  in  so  few  years 
had  gone  through  the  whole  earth,  was  confirmed 
and  perpetuated  by  such  records  as  would  preserve 
the  traditionary  account  of  him  to  after-ages.  Addis. 
Tra'ditive,  trad'e-tiv.813  adj.  [traditive, 
Fr.  from  trado,  Latin.]  Transmitted  or 
transmissible  from  age  to  age. 

Suppose  we  on  things  traditive  divide, 
And  both  appeal  to  scripture  to  decide.       Dryden. 
To  Tradu'ce,  tra-duse'.   v.  a.  [_traduco, 

Latin;  trad  aire,  French.] 
1.  To  censure;  to  condemn;  to  represent 
as  blatnable;  to  calumniate;  to  decry. 

The  best  stratagem  that  Satan  hath,  who  knoweth 
his  kingdom  to  be  no  one  way  more  shaken  than 
by  the  publick  devout  prayers  of  God's  church,  is 
by  traducing-  the  form  and  manner  of  them,  to  bring 
them  into  contempt,  and  so  slack  the  force  of  all 
men's  devotion  towards  them.  Hooker. 

Those  particular  ceremonies  which  they  pretend 
to  be  so  scandalous,  we  shall  more  thoroughly  sift, 
when  other  things  also  traduced  in  the  publick  du- 
ties of  the  church  are,  together  with  these,  to  be 
touched.  Hooker 

Whilst  calumny  has  such  potent  abettors,  we  are 
not  to  wonder  at  its  growth:  as  long  as  men  are 
malicious  and  designing,  they  will  be  traducing 
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From  that  preface  he  took  his  hint;  though  he 
had  the  baseness  not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor, 
but  instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in  libel.         Dryden. 

2.  To  propagate;  to  increase  or  continue 
by  deriving  one  from  another. 

None  are  so  gross  as  to  contend  for  this, 
That  souls  from  bodies  may  traduced  be; 

Between  whose  natures  no  proportion  is, 
When  root  and  branch  in  nature  still  agree.   Davies. 

From  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals  were 
propagatl  d  and  traduced  over  the  earth.  Hate. 

Some  believe  the  soul  is  made  by  God,  some  by 
angels,  and  some  by  the  generant:  whether  it  be 
immediately  created  or  traduced,  hath  been  the 
great  ball  of  contention  to  the  latter  ages.  Glanville. 

Tuadu'cement,  tra-duse'ment.  n.  s.  [from 
traduce.]  Censure;  obloquy. 

Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own:  'twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement, 
To  hide  your  doings.  Shakspeare. 

Tradu'cer,  tra-clu'sur.98  n.  s.  [from  tra- 
duce.] 

1.  A  false  censurer;  a  calumniator. 

2.  One  who  derives. 
Tkadu'cible,  tra-du'se-bl.406  adj.  [from 

traduce.]  Such  as  may  be  derived. 

Though  oral  tradition  might  be  a  competent  dis- 
coverer of  the  original  of  a  kinguom,  yet  such  a  tra- 
dition were  incompetent  without  written  monuments 
to  derive  to  us  the  original  laws,  because  they  are 
of  a  complex  nature,  and  therefore  not  orally  tradu- 
cible  to  so  great  a  distance  of  ages.  Hale. 

Tradi/ction,  tra-duk'shun.    n.  s.   [from 
traduce.]      , 

1.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind; 
propagation. 

The  patrons  of  traduction  accuse  their  adversaries 
of  affronting  the  attributes  of  God ;  and  the  asserters 
of  creation  impeach  them  of  violence  to  the  nature 
of  things.  Glanville. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good; 
Thy  father  was  transfus'd  into  thy  blood.       Dryden. 

2.  Tradition;  transmission  from  one  to  an- 
other 

Touching  traditional  communication  and  traduc- 
tion of  truths  connatural  and  engraven,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  many  of  them  have  had  the  help  of  that 
derivation.  Hate. 

3.  Conveyance;  act  of  transferring. 

Since  America  is  divided  on  every  side  by  consi- 
derable seas,  and  no  passage  known  by  land,  the 
traduction  of  brutes  could  only  be  by  shipping: 
though  this  was  a  method  used  for  the  traduction  of 
useful  cattle  from  hence  thither,  yet  it  is  not  credi- 
ble that  bears  and  lions  should  have  so  much  care 
used  for  their  transportation.  Hale. 

Transition. 

The  reports  and  fugues  have  an  agreement  with 
the  figures  in  rhetorick  of  repetition  and  traduction. 

Bacon. 
Tra'ffick,    traf'fik.    n.  s.    \trajiquc,  Fr. 
traffico,  Italian.] 

Commerce;  merchandising;  large  trade; 
exchange  of  commodities.    Traffick  was 
formerly  used  of  foreign  commerce  in 
distinction  from  trade. 
Traffickh  thy  god.  Shakspeare. 

My  father 
A  merchant  of  great  traffick  through  the  world   Shak. 
Tyre,  a  town  indeed  of  great  wealth  and  traffick, 
and  the  most  famous  empory  of  the  elder  times. 

Heylin 
As  he  was,  for  his  great  wisdom,  stiled  the  En- 
glish Solomon,  he  followed  the  example  of  that  wise 
king  in  nothing  more  than  by  advancing  the  traf- 
fick of  his  people.  Addison. 
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2.  Commodities;  subject  of  traffick. 
You'll  see  a  draggled  damsel 

From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  traffick  bear.  Gay- 

To  Tha'fkck,  traf'iik.   v.  n.    [_trajiquert 

French;  trafficare,  Italian.] 

1.  To  practise  commerce;  to  merchandise; 
to  exchange  commodities. 

They  first  plant  for  corn  and  cattle,  and  after 
enlarge  themselves  for  things  to  traffick  withal. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  trade  meanly  or  mercenarily. 

Saucy  and  overbold !  how  did  you  dare 
To  trade  f    \  traffick  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death?  Shakspeare 

How  hast  thou  dar'd  to  think  so  vilely  of  me, 
That  I  would  condescend  to  thy  mean  arts, 
And  traffick  with  thee  for  a  prince's  ruin?      Rowe. 

Tka'ffickkk,  Uaf'fik-ui .  n.B  \jraji- 
queur.  French,  from  traffick.]  Trader; 
merchant. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers 
That  curtsy  to  them.  Shakspeare. 

In  it  are  so  many  Jews  very  rich,  and  so  j  <'at 
traffickers,  that  they  have  most  of  the  English  trade 
in  their  hands.  Addison. 

Tra'gacanth,  ttag'ga-kanr/i.  n.  s.  {  tra- 
gacant/ia^hal.]  A  gum  which  proceeds 
from  the  incision  of  the  root  or  trunk  of 
a  plant  so  called.  Trevoux. 

Trage'dian,  tra-je'de  an.  n.  s.  [from  tra- 
gedy; tragcedus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  writer  of  tragedy 

Many  of  the  poets  themselves  had  much  nobler 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  than  to  imagine  him  to 
have  any  thing  corporeal;  as  in  these  verses  out  of 
the  ancient  tragedian.  StilLngfieet. 

2.  An  actor  of  tragedy 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  ev'ry  side, 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Intending  deep  suspicion.  Shakspeare. 

To  the  well-lung'd  tragedian^  rage 
They  recommend  their  labours  of  the  stage.  Dryden. 
TRA'GEDY,  tiac/je-de.   n.  s.   [tragediey 
French;  tragcedia,  Latin.] 

1.  A  dramatick  representation  .  ;f  a  serious 
action. 

Thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril, 
Will  now  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy       Shaksp. 

All  our  tragedies  are  of  kings  and  princes;  but  you 
never  see. a  poor  man  have  a  part  unless  it  be  as  a 
chorus,  or  to  fill  up  the  scenes,  to  dance,  or  to  be  de- 
rided. Taylor. 

Imitate  the  sister  of  painting,  tragedy;  which  em- 
ploys the  whole  forces  of  her  art  in  the  main  action. 

Di  ijden . 

An  anthem  to  their  god  Dionysius,  whilst  the  goat 
stood  at  bis  altar  to  be  sacrificed,  was  called  the 
goat-song  or  tragedy.  Rymcr. 

There  to  her  heart  sad  tragedy  addrest 
The  dagger,  wont  to  pierce  the  tyrant's  breast. 

Pope. 

2.  Any  mournful  or  dreadful  event. 

I  shall  laugh  at  this,   , 

That  they,  who  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 

1  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy.  Shakspeare. 

I  look  upon  this  now  clone  in  England  as  another 

act  of  the  same  tragedy  which  was   lately  begun  in 

Scotland.  king  Charles. 

TRA,GicAL,thid'je-kal.',°9  ?  adj.\_trugicus, 

TRA'GiCKjtr&d'jlk.*88        $  Lat.  tragique, 

French.] 
1.  Relating  to  tragedy. 

The  rout  and  tragical  effect, 
Vouchsafe,  O  thou  the  mournfull'st  muse  of  nine, 
That  woni'st  the  tragick  stage  for  to  direct, 
In  funeral  complaints  and  wailful  tine 
Reveal  to  me  Spenser* 
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Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead  that  stabb'd  my  Edward ; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  tragick  play, 
Untimely  smother'd  in  their  dusky  graves.  Shaksp. 
2.  Mournful;  calamitous;  sorrowful;  dread- 
ful. 

A  dire  induction  I  am  witness  to; 
And  will  to  France,  hoping  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical.     Shaksp. 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea: 
And  now  loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night.       Shaksp. 

Why  look  you  still  so  stern  and  tragical?  Shaksp. 

So  tragical  and  merited  a  fate 
Shall  swallow  those  who  God  and  justice  hate. 

Sandys. 

I  now  must  change  those  notes  to  tragick.    Milt. 

The  tale  of  this  song  is  a  pretty  tragical  story ;  and 
pleases,  because  it  is  a  copy  of  nature.       Mdison. 

Bid  them  dress  their  bloody  altars 
With  every  circumstance  of  tragick  pomp.      Rowe. 
Tra'gically,  trad'je-kal-e.   adv.    [from 
tragical.] 

1.  In  a  tragical  manner;  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting tragedy. 

Juvenal's  genius  was  sharp  and  eager;  and  as  his 
provocations  were  great,  he  has  revenged  them  tra- 
gically. Dryden. 

2.  Mournfully;  sorrowfully;  calamitously. 
TRA'GicALNEss,trad'je-kal-nes.  «.s.  [from 

tragical.]     Mournfulness;    calamitous- 

ness. 

Like  bold  Phaetons,  we  despise  all  benefits  of  the 
father  of  light,  unless  we  may  guide  his  chariot;  and 
we  moralize  the  fable  as  well  in  the  tragicalness  of 
the  event,  as  in  the  insolence  of  the  undertaking. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Tragico'medy,    trad-je-k&m'e-de.    n.   s. 
[tragicomedies    Fr.    from   tragedy   and 
comedy. ,]  A  drama  compounded  of  mer- 
ry and  serious  events. 

On  the  world's  stage,  when  our  applause  grows 
high, 
For  acting  here  life's  tragi-comedy, 
The  lookers-on  will  say  we  act  not  well, 
Unless  the  last  the  former  scenes  excel.     Denham. 

The  faults  of  that  drama  are  in  the  kind  of  it 
which  is  tragi-comedy;  but  it  was  given  to  the  peo- 
ple. Dryden. 

We  have  often  had  tragi-comedies  upon  the  En- 
glish theatre  with  success;  but  in  that  sort  of  com- 
position the  tragedy  and  comedy  are  in  distinct 
scenes.  Gay. 

Tragico'mlcal,  trad-je-kom'e-kal.  adj. 
[tragic  omique,  French;  tragical  and 
comical.] 

1.  Relating  to  tragicomedy. 

The  whole  art  of  the  tragi-comical  farce  lies  in 
interweaving  the  several  kinds  of  the  drama,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  distinguished.  Gay. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  mixture  of  mirth  with 
sorrow. 

Tragico'mically,  trad-je-kom'e-kal-e. 
adv.  [from  tragicomical.]  In  a  tragi- 
comical manner. 

Laws  my  Pindarick  parents  matter'd  not, 
So  I  was  tragieomically  got.  Brampslon. 

To  Traje'ct,  tra-jekt'.  v.  a.  [trajectus, 
Latin.]  To  cast  through;  to  throw. 

The  disputes  of  those  assuming  confidents,  that 
think  so  highly  of  their  attainments,  are  like  the 
controversy  of  those  in  Plato's  den,  who  having 
never  seen  but  the  shadow  of  an  horse,  trajected, 
eagerly  contended,  whether  its  neighing  proceeded 
from  ils  appearing  mane  or  tail.  Glanville. 

If  there  are  different  kinds  of  aether,  they  have  a 
different  degree  of  rarity;  by  which  it  becomes  so 
fit  a  medium  for  trajecting  the  light  of  all  celestial 
bodies.  Grew. 


If  the  sun's  light  be  trajected  through  three  or 

more  cross  prisms  successively,  those  rays  which  in 

the  first  prism  are  refracted  more  than  others,  are  in 

all  the  following  prisms  refracted  more  than  others 

in  the  same  proportion.  Newton. 

Traje'ct,    trad'jekt.492  n.  n.    [trajet,  Fr. 

trajectus,  Latin.]  A  ferry;  a  passage  for 

a  water-carriage. 

What  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee, 
Bring  to  the  traject,  to  the  common  ferry, 
Which  trades  to  Venice.  Shakspeare. 

Traje'ction,  tra-jek'shun.rc.s.  [trajectio, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  darting  through. 

Later  astronomers  have  observed  the  free  motion 
of  such  comets  as  have,  by  a  trajection  through  the 
aether  wandered  through  the  celestial  or  interstellar 
part  of  the  universe.  Boyle 

2.  Emission. 

The  trajections  of  such  an  object  more  sharply 
pierce  the  martyred  soul  of  John,  than  afterwards 
did  the  nails  the  crucified  body  of  Peter.       Brown. 
To  Trail,  trale.202  v.  a.  [trailler,  Fr.] 

1.  To  hunt  by  the  track. 

2.  To  draw  along  the  ground. 
Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully; 

Trail  your  steel  pikes.  Sliakspeare 

Faintly  he  stagger'd  through  the  hissing  throng, 

And  hung  his  head,  and  traiVd  his  legs  along.  Dryd. 

To  draw  a   long  floating  or  waving 
body. 

What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head, 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe, 
And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe?  Pope. 
4.  [treglen,  Dutch.]    To  draw;  to  drag. 
Because  they  shall  not  trail  me  through  their 
streets 
Like  a  wild  beast,  I  am  content  to  go.         Milton. 

Thrice  happy  poet,  who  may  trail 
Thy  house  about  thee  like  a  snail; 
Or,  harnass'd  to  a  nag,  at  ease 
Take  journies  in  it  like  a  chaise; 
Or  in  a  boat,  whene'er  thou  wilt, 
Canst  make  it  serve  thee  for  a  tilt.  Swift. 

To  Trail,  trale.   v.  n.  To  be  drawn  out 
in  length. 

When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail 
Adown  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steepe, 
For  very  felness  loud,  he  'gan  to  weep.       Spenser. 
Swift  men  of  foot,  whose  broad-set  backs  their 
trailing  hair  did  hide.  Chapman- 

Since  the  flames  pursu'd  the  trailing  smoke, 
He  knew  his  boon  was  granted.  Dryden. 

From  o'er  the  roof  the  blaze  began  to  move, 
And  trailing  vanish'd  in  th'  Idean  grove; 
It  swept  a  path  in  heav'n,  and  shone  a  guide, 
Then  in  a  steaming  stench  of  sulphur  dy'd.    Dryd. 
Trail,  trale.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Scent  left  on  the  ground  by  the  animal 
pursued;  track  followed  by  the  hunter. 

See  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy :  if  I  cry  out  thus 
upou  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again. 

Shakspeare. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry! 
Oh,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs.  Shaksj). 

I  do  think,  or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  1  have  us'd  to  do,  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy.      Shakspeare. 

2.  Any  thing  drawn  to  length. 

From  thence  the  fuming  trail  began  to  spread, 
And  lambent  glories  dane'd  about  her  head.  Dryd. 

When  lightning  shoots  in  glitt'ring  trails  along, 
It  shines,  'tis  true,  and  gilds  the  gloomy  night; 
But  when  it  strikes,  'tis  fatal.  Rowe. 

3.  Any  thing  drawn  behind  in  long  undula- 
tions. 

And  round  about  her  work  she  did  impale 
With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  flow'rs, 
Enwoven  with  an  ivy  winding  trail.  Spenser. 


A  sudden  star  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair.        Pope, 

To  Train,  trane.302  v.  a.  [trainer,  Fr. 3 

1.  To  draw  along. 

In  hollow  cube  he  train'd 
His  devilish  enginery.  Miltm\, 

2.  To  draw;  to  entice;  to  invite;  to  allure. 

If  but  twelve  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  draw  by  artifice  or  stratagem. 

For  that  cause  I  train'd  thee  to  my  house. 

Shakspeare. 

Oh,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note! 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears. 
Sing,  Syren,  to  thyself,  and  I  will  doat: 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair, 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie.   Shaksp. 

4.  To  draw  from  act  to  act  by  persuasion 
or  promise. 

We  did  train  him  on, 
And  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us, 
We  as  the  spring  of  all  shall  pay  for  all.      Shaksp, 

5.  To  educate;  to  bring  up:  commonly  with 
up.. 

I  can  speak  English, 
For  I  was  trained  up  in  the  English  court.    Shaksp. 

A  most  rare  speaker, 
To  nature  none  more  bound;  his  training  such, 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers. 

Shakspeare. 

A  place  for  exercise  and  training  up  of  youth  in 
the  fashion  of  the  heathen.  2  Maccabees. 

Call  some  of  young  years  to  train  them  up  in  that 
trade,  and  so  fit  them  for  weighty  affairs.      Bacon. 

Spirits  trained  up  in  feast  and  song.  Milton, 

The  first  christians  were  by  great  hardships  train- 
ed up  for  glory.  Tillotson. 

The  young  soldier  is  to  be  trained  on  to  the  war- 
fare of  life:  wherein  care  is  to  be  taken  that  more 
things  be  not  represented  as  dangerous  than  really 
are  so.  Locke. 

6.  To  exercise,  or  form  to  any  practice  by 

exercise. 

Abram  armed  his  trained  servants  born  in  his" 
house,  and  pursued.  Genesis. 

The  warrior  horse  here  bred  he's  taught  to  train. 

Dryden. 

Train,  trane.  n.  s.  [train,  French.] 

1.  Artifice;  stratagem  of  enticement. 

He  cast  by  treaty  and  by  tiains 
Her  to  persuade.  Spenser. 

Their  general  did  with  due  care  provide, 
To  save  his  men  from  ambush  and  from  train. 

Fairfax. 
This  mov'd  the  king, 
To  lay  to  draw  him  in  by  any  train.  Daniel 

Swoln  with  pride,  into  tne  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venerea)  trains, 
Soften'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life.  Milton, 

Now  to  my  charms 
And  to  my  wily  trains!  I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well  stock'd  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  graz'd 
About  my  mother  Circe.  MilUm. 

The  practice  begins  of  crafty  men  upon  the  simple 
and  good;  these  easily  follow  and  are  caught,  while 
the  others  lay  trains  and  pursue  a  game       Temple. 

2.  The  tail  of  a  bird. 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked,  lest  while  a 
man  makes  his  train  longer  he  makes  bis  wings 
shorter.  Bacon. 

Contracting  their  body,  and  being  forced  to  draw 
in  their  fore  parts  to  establish  the  hinder  in  the  ele- 
vation of  the  train,  if  the  fore  parts  do  part  and  in- 
cline to  the  ground,  the  hinder  grow  too  weak,  and 
suffer  the  train  to  fall.  Brown. 

The  bird  guideth  her  body  with  her  train,  and 
the  ship  is  steered  with  the  rudder. 
Th'  other,  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him  colour'd  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes. 


Hakewill. 


Milton, 
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The  train  steers  their  flights,  and  tum9  their  bo- 
dies like  the  ruddu  of  a  ship;  as  the  kite,  by  alight 
turning  of  his  train,  moves  his  body  which  way  he 
pleases.  Kay. 

3.  The  part  of  a  gown  that  falls  behind 
upon  the  ground. 

A  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  respect! 
That  promises  more  thousands:  honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  fore  skirts.  Shakspeare. 

4.  A  series;  a  consecution:  either  local  or 
mental. 

Rivers  now  stream,  and  draw  their  humid  (rain. 

Milton. 
Distinct  gradual  growth  in  knowledge  carries  its 
own  light  with  it,  in  every  step  of  its  progression,  in 
an  easy  and  orderly  train.  Locke. 

If  we  reflect  on  what  is  observable  in  ourselves, 
we  shall  find  our  ideas  always  passing  in  train,  one 
going  and  another  coming,  without  intermission. 

Locke. 
They  labour'd  in  vain  so  far  to  reach  the  apos- 
tle's meaning,  all  along  in  the  train  of  what  he  said. 

Locke. 
Some  truths  result  from  any  ideas,  as  soon  as  the 
mind  puts  them  into  propositions;  other  truths  re- 
quire a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  order,  a  due  com- 
paring of  them,  and  deductions  made  with  attention. 

Locke. 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do?  consider  well 
The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it. 

Jiddison. 

The  author  of  your  beings  can  by  a  glance  of  the 

eye,  or  a  word  speaking,  enlighten  your  mind,  and 

conduct  you  to  a  train  of  happy  sentiments.     Watts. 

5.  Process;  method;  state  of  procedure. 

If  things  were  once  in  this  train,  if  virtue  were 
established  as  necessary  to  reputation,  and  vice  not 
only  loaded  with  infamy,  but  made  the  infallible 
ruin  of  all  men's  pretensions,  our  duty  would  take 
root  in  our  nature-  Swift. 

6.  A  retinue;  a  number  of  followers  or  at- 
tendants. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 
That  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  names.  Shakspeare. 

Our  sire  walks  forth,  without  more  train 
Accompanj'd  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections.  Milton- 

Thou  shouldst  be  seen 
A  goddess  among  gods,  ador'd,  and  serv'd 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train  Milton. 

He  comes  not  with  a  train  to  move  our  fear. 

Dry  den. 

The  king's  daughter,  with  a  lovely  train 
Of  fellow  nymphs,  was  sporting  on  the  plain. 

dddison. 

He  would  put  a  check  to  the  fury  of  war,  that  a 
stop  might  be  put  to  those  things  which  are  of  its 
train.  Smallridge. 

7.  An  orderly  company;  a  procession. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn.  Milton. 

Who  the  knights  in  green,  and  what  the  train 
Of  ladies  dress'd  with  daisies  on  the  plain?  Dryden. 
9.  The  line  of  powder  leading  to  the  mine. 

Since  first  they  fail'd  in  their  designs, 
To  take  in  heav'n  by  springing  mines; 
And  with  unanswerable  barrels 
Of  gunpowder,  dispute  their  quarrels; 
Now  take  a  course  more  practicable, 
By  laying  trains  to  fire  the  rabble.  Hudibras. 

Shall  he  that  gives  fire  to  the  train,  pretend  to 
wash  his  hands  of  the  hurt  that's  done  by  the  play- 
ing of  the  mine?  UEstrange. 

9.  Train  of  artillery.    Cannons  accompa-  \ 
nying  an  army. 

With  an  army  abundantly  supplied  with  a  train 

of  artillery,  and  all  other  provisions  necessary,  the 

king  advanced  towards  Scotland.  Clarendon. 

Trainba'nds,  traue'bandz.  n.s.  [train  and 

band;  1  suppose  for  trained  band.']  The  I 


militia;  the  part  of  a  community  trained 
to  martial  exercise. 

He  directed  the  trainbands,  which  consisted  of 
the  most  substantial  householders  to  attend.  Clarend. 

Give  commission 
To  some  bold  man,  whose  loyalty  you  trust, 
And  let  him  raise  the  trainbands  of  the  city.  Dryd. 
A  council  of  war  was  called,  wherein  we  agreed 
to  retreat:  but  before  we  could  give  the  word,  the 
trainbands,  taking  advantage  of  our  delay,  fled  first. 

Jiddison. 

Tkainbe'arer,  trane-bare'ur.  n.s. [train 
and  bearer.]  One  that  holds  up  a  train. 
Traino'il,  trane'oil.  n.  s.  [train  and  oil.] 
Oil  drawn  by  coction  from  the  fat  of  the 
whale. 
TRA'iNY,tra'ne.  adj.  [from  train.]  Belong- 
ing to  train  oil.  A  bad  word. 

Here  steams  ascend, 
Where  the  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with  trainy  oil. 

Gay. 
To  Traipse,  traps.202  v.  a.  [A  low  word. 
See  Trape.J    To  walk  in  a  careless  or 
sluttish  manner. 

Two  slip-shod  muses  traipse  along, 
In  lofty  madness,  meditating  song.  Pope. 

Trait,  tra,  or  trate.472  n.  s.  [trait,  French.] 
A  stroke;  a  touch.  Scarce  English. 

By  this  single  trait  Homer  marks  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  that  in  the 
former  the  people  perished  by  the  folly  of  their 
kings;  in  this,  by  their  own  folly.  Broome. 

TRA'ITOR,  tra'tur.166203  n.s.  [traitre, 
French;  traditor,  Latin.]  One  who  be- 
ing trusted  betrays. 

The  law  laid  that  grievous  punishment  upon  trai- 
tors, to  forfeit  all  their  lands  to  the  prince,  that 
men  might  be  terrified  from  committing  treason. 

Spenser, 
If  you  flatter  him,  you  are  a  great  traitor  to  him. 

Bacon. 
I'll  put  him  thus  far  into  the  plot,  that  he  should 
be  secured  as  a  traitor;  but  when  I  am  out  of  reach, 
he  shall  be  released.  Dryden. 

There  is  no  difference,  in  point  of  morality,  whe- 
ther a  man  calls  me  traitor  in  one  word,  or  says  I 
am  one  hired  to  betray  my  religion,  and  sell  my 
country.  Swift. 

Tra'itorly,  tra'tur-le.  adj.  [from  traitor.] 
Treacuerous;  perfidious. 

These  traitorly  rascals'  miseries  are  to  be  smil'd 
at,  their  offences  being  so  capital.  Shakspeare. 

Tra'itorous,    tra'tur-us.314    adj.    [from 
traitor.]  Treacherous;  perfidious;  faith- 
less. 
What  news  with  him,  that  traifrous  wight? 

Daniel. 
Pontinius  knows  not  you, 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traitorous  terms. 

Ben  Jonson. 

The  traitorous  or  treacherous,  who  have  misled 

others,  he  would  have  severely  punished,  and  the 

neutrals  noted.  Bacon. 

More  of  his  majesty's  friends  have  lost  their 

lives  in  this  rebellion  than  of  his  traitorous  subjects. 

Jiddison. 

Tra'itorously,  tra'tur-us-le.  adv.  [from 
traitorous.]  In  a  manner  suiting  traitors; 
perfidiously;  treacherously. 

Good  duke  Humphrey  traiterously  is  murther'd 
By  Suffolk.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  bitter  sweet!  whom  I  had  laid 
Next  me,  me  traiterously  hast  betray'd; 
And  unsuspected  half  invisibly 
At  once  fled  into  him,  and  stay'd  with  me.  .Donne. 
They  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  ihe 
fundamental   laws,  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal 
power,  and  to  place  on  his  subjects  a  tyrannical 
power.  Clarendon. 
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Tra'ituess,  tra'tres.  n.  s.  [from  traitor.] 
A  woman  who  betrays. 

I,  what  am  I,  by  what  I  was,  o'ercome: 
Traitress,  restore  my  beauty  and  my  charms, 
Nor  steal  my  conquest  with  my  proper  arms.  Dryd. 

By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife, 
Ends  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life.  Pope- 

Tralati'tious,  tra-la-tish'ns.  adj.  [from 
translatus,  Latin.]  Metaphorical;  not 
literal. 
Tralati'tiously,  tra-la-tish'us-le.  adv. 
[from  tralatitious.]  Metaphorically;  not 
literally;  not  according  to  the  first  in- 
tention of  the  word. 

Language  properly  is  that  of  the  tongue  directed 
to  the  ear  by  speaking:  written  language  is  tralati- 
tiously  so  called,  because  it  is  made  to  represent  to 
the  eye  the  same  words  which  are  pronounced. 

Holder. 
To   Trali'neate,    tra-lin'yate.113    v.   n. 
[trans  and  line.]     To  deviate  from  any 
direction. 

If  you  tralineate  from  your  father's  mind, 
What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard  kind? 
Do  then  as  your  progenitors  have  done, 
And  by  their  virtues  prove  yourself  their  son. 

Dryden. 
Tra'mmel,  tram'mel.99  n.  s.  [tra?nail,  Fr> 
trama,  tragula,  Latin.] 

1.  A  net  in  which  birds  or  fish  are 
caught. 

The  trammel  differeth  not  much  from  the  shape 
of  the  bunt,  and  serveth  to  such  use  as  the  wear 
and  baking.  Carew. 

2.  Any  kind  of  net. 

Her  golden  locks  she  roundly  did  upty 
In  braided  trammels,  that  no  looser  hairs 
Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  dainty  ears. 

Spenser. 

3.  A  kind  of  shackles  in  which  horses  are 
taught  to  pace. 

I  may  go  shufflingly  at  first,  for  I  was  never  be- 
fore walked  in  trammels;  yet  I  shall  drudge  at  con- 
stancy, till  I  have  worn  off  the  hitching  in  my  pace. 

Dryden . 
To  Tra'mmel,  tram'mel.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]    To  catch;  to  intercept. 

If  th'  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  its  surcease  success.  Shakspeare. 

To  Tra'mple,  tram'pl.408  v.  a.  [tramfic, 
Danish.]  To  tread  under  foot  with  pride, 
contempt,  or  elevation. 

Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  tram- 
ple them  under  their  feet.  Matthew. 
My  strength  shall  trample  thee  as  mire.    Milton. 
To  Tra'mple,  tram'pl.  v.  n. 

1.  To  tread  in  contempt. 

Diogenes  trampled  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater 
of  his  own.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Your  country's  gods  I  scorn, 
And  trample  on  their  ignominious  altars.         Rcnce 

2.  To  tread  quick  and  loudly. 
I  hear  his  thund'ring  voice  resound, 

And  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground. 

Dryden. 

I'Fra'mpler,     tram'pl-ur.93    n.    s.     [from 
I      tramfilc.]     One  that  tramples. 
iTrana'tion,  tra-na'shun.w.*.  [trano, Lat.] 

The  act  of  swimming  over. 

TRANCE,  transe.78  70  n.  s.  [transe,  Fr. 
transitu.?,  Latin.  It  might  therefore  be 
written  transe.]  An  ecstasy;  a  state 
in  which  the  soul  is  wrapt  into  visions 
of  future  or  distant  things;  a  temporarv 
absence  of  the  soul  from  the  bodv. 
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Gynecia  had  been  in  such  a  trance  of  musing,  that 
Ze!:iiiiic  was  fighting  with  the  lion  before  she  knew 
of  a:.y  lion's  coming.  Sidney. 

iiapt  with  joy  resembling  heavenly  madness, 
My  soul  was  ravisht  quite  as  in  a  (ranee.     Spenser 
That  Taliessen,   once   which    made   the  rivers 
dance, 
And  in  his  rapture  rais'd  the  mountains  from  their 
trance.  Drayton. 

Sudden  he  starts, 
Shook  from  nis  tender  trance.  Thomson. 

Tra'nced,  transt.  "9  adj.  [from  trance.'] 
Lying  in  a  trance  or  ecstasy. 

His  grief  grew  puissaiit,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  cratk.  Twice  then  the  trumpets  sounded, 
And  there  1  left  him  trane'd.  Shakspeare 

Tra'ngram,  tran'gram.  n.  s.  [A  cant 
word  .J  An  odd  intricately  contrived 
thing. 

What's  the  meaning  of  all  these  trangrams  and 

gitneracks?  what  are  you  going  about,  ;timpiiig  over 

my  master's  hedges,  and  running  your  lines  cross 

his  grounds?  Jlrbuthnut. 

Tra'nnel,  trSn'iul."  n.  s.     A  sharp  pin. 

Perhaps  from  trennrt. 

With  a  small  trannel  of  iron,  or  a  large  nail 
grounded  to  a  sharp  point,  they  mark  the  brick. 

Moxon. 

Tra'nquil,  trang'kwll.  adj.  [tranquitle, 
Fr.  tranquillus,  Lat.]  Quiet;  peaceful; 
undisturbed. 

I  had  been  happy, 
So  I  had  nothing  known.    Oh  now,  for  ever 
Farewel  the  tranquil  mind!  farewel  content! 

Shakspeare- 
Tranqui'llity,    tran-kwil'e-te.408     n.    s. 
[tranquillitas,  Latin;   tranquillite,  Fr.] 
Quiet;  peace  of  mind;  peace  of  condi- 
tion; freedom  from  perturbation. 

Leave  off, 
To  let  a  weary  wretch  lrom  her  due  rest, 
And  trouble  dying  souls  tranquillity.  Spenser. 

How  rev'rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  aged  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  immoveable, 
Locking  tranquillity.'  Congreve. 

You  can  scarce  imagine  any  hero  passing  from 
one  stage  of  life  to  another  with  so  much  tran- 
quility, so  easy  a  transition,  and  so  laudable  a  be- 
haviour. Pope. 
To    i  ransa'ct,    trans-akt'.   v.  a.  [trans- 
acts, Latin.] 

1.  To  manage;  to  negotiate;  to  conduct 
a  treaty  or  affairs. 

2.  To  perform;  to  do;  to  carry  on. 

It  cannot  be  expected  they  should  mention  par- 
ticulars which  were  transacted  amongst  some  few 
of  the  disciples  only,  as  the  transfiguration  and  the 
agony.  Addison. 

Transa'otion,  trans-ak'shun.  n.  s.  [trans- 
action, French,  from  transact.]  Nego- 
tiation; dealing  between  man  and  man; 
management;  affairs;  things  managed. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  set  down 
the  particular  transactions  of  this  treaty.  Clarendon- 


transcend  their  limits,   and  become  tyrannical. 

Bacon. 
To  judge  herself  she  must  herself  transcend, 
As  greater  circles  comprehend  the  less.         Davies 

2.  1  o   surpass;  to  outgo;  to  exceed;  to 
excel. 

This  glorious  piece  transcends  what  he  could 
think; 
So  much  his  blood  is  nobler  than  his  ink.     Waller. 

These  are  they 
Deserve  their  greatness  and  unenvy'd  stand, 
Since  what  they  act  transcends  what  they  command. 

Denham. 
High  though  her  wit,  yet  humble  was  her  miud, 
As  if  she  could  not,  or  she  would  not  find 
How  much  her  worth  transcended  all  her  kind.  Dryd. 

3.  To  surmount;  to  rise  above. 

Make  disquisition  whether  these  unusual  lights 
be  meteorological  impressions  not  transcending  the 
upper  region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among  ce- 
lestial bodies.  Hoxcel. 

■•To  Transce'nd,  tran-send'.  v.  n. 

'I.  To  climb.     Not  in  use. 

To  conclude,  because  things  do  not  easily  sink, 
they  do  not  drown  at  all,  the  fallacy  is  a  frequent 
addition  in  human  expressions,  which  often  give 
distinct  accounts  of  proximity,  and  transcend  from 
one  unto  another.  Broion. 

2.   To  surpass  thought. 

The  consistence  of  grace  and  free  will,  in  this 
sense,  is  no  such  (ransccndtjig-  mystery,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  text  in  scripture  that  sounds  any  thing 
towards  making  it  so.  Hammond. 

Transcendence,  tran-sen'dense. 
ransoe'ndency,  t 
[from  transcend.] 

1.  Excellence;  unusual  excellence;  super- 
eminence. 

2.  Exaggeration;  elevation  beyond  truth. 

It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a 
man,  and  the  security  of  a  god;  this  would  have 
done  better  in  poesy,  where  transcendencies  are 
more  allowed.  Bacon. 

Transce'ndent,  tran-s£n'dent.  adj.  [tran- 
scendens,  Lat.  transcendant,  French.] 
Excellent;  supremely  excellent;  pass- 
ing others. 

The  title  of  queen  is  given  by  Ignatius  to  the 
Lord's-day,  not  by  way  of  derogation  and  diminu- 
tion, but  to  signify  the  eminent  and  transcendent  ho- 
nour of  the  day.  White. 
Thou,  whose  strong  hand,  with  so  transcendent 
worth, 
Holds  high  the  rein  of  fair  Parthenope.     Crashaw. 
There  is,  in  a  lawgiver,  a  habitual  and  ultimate 
intention  of  a  more  excellent  and  transcendent  na- 
ture.                                                 Bishop  Sanderson. 
If  thou  beest  he — But  0!  how  fall'n,  how  chang'd 
From  him  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 
Cloath'd  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 
Myriads,  though  bright!                                 Milton. 
Oh  charming  princess!  oh  transcendent  maid! 

A.  Philips 

The  right  our  Creator  has  to  our  obedience  is  of 

so  high  and  transcendent  a  nature,  that  it  can  suffer 

no  competition;  his  commands  must  have  the  first 

and  governing  influence  on  all  our  actions.  Rogers. 

Transcende'ntal,   tran-sen-den'tal.  adj. 


Transoe'ndency,  tran-sen'de'n-se 


>  n.  s. 


fRANSAJ-iMA'TioN,     trans-an-ne-ma'shun.  |     [transcendentalis,  low  Latin.] 
n.  s.  [trans  and  anima.~\  Conveyance  of  U«  General;  pervading  many  particulars, 
the  soul  from  one  body  to  another.  2.  Supereminent;  passing  others. 

If  the  transanimation  of  Pythagoras  were  true,  Though  the  Deity  perceiveth  not  pleasure  nor 

that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  species  an-  pain,  as  we  do;  yet  he  must  have  a  perfect  and  tran- 
swering  their  former  natures,  some  men  cannot  i  scendental  perception  of  these,  and  of  all  other 
escape  that  very  brood  whose  sire  Satan  entered.  things.  Grew. 

Brown.  Transce'ndently,  tran-sen'dent-le.  adv. 
To  Transce'nd,  tran-send'.  v.  a.  [t?-ans-       [from   transcendent.]   Excellently;  su- 


cendo,  Latin.] 
1.  To  pass;  to  overpass. 

It  is  a  dangerous  opinion  to  such  popes  as  si. all 


pereminently 

The  law  of  Christianity  is   -  minently   and  tran- 
scendently  called  the  word  of  truth.  South. 


To  Tra'nscolate,  trans'ko-late.  v.  a. 
[trans  and  colo,  Lat.]  To  strain  through 
a  sieve,  or  colander;  to  suffer  to  pass, 
as  through  a  strainer. 

The  lungs  are,  unless  pervious  like  a  spunge,  un- 
fit to  imbibe  and  transcolate  the  air.  Harvey. 

To  Transcribe,  tran-skribe'.  v.  a.  [tran- 
scribo,  Latin;  transcrire,  1-rencli.J  To 
copy;  to  write  from  an  exemplar. 

He  was  the  original  of  all  those  inventions,  from 

which  others  did  but  transcribe  copies.     Clarendon. 

The  most  rigid  exactors  of  mere  outward  purity 

do  but  transcribe  the  folly  of  bim  who  pumps  very 

laboriously  in  a  ship,  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  teak. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

If  we  imitate  their  repentance  as  we  trutucribe 

their  faults,  we  shall   be  received  with  the  same 

mercy.  Rogers. 

Transcriber,  tran-skri'bnr.  n.  s.  [from 
transcribe^]  A  copier;  one  who  writes 
from  a  copy. 

A  coin  is  in  no  danger  of  having  its  characters 
altered  by  copiers  and  transcribers.  Addison. 

Writings  have  been  corrupted  by  little  and  . irtle, 
by  unskilful  transcribers.  Waterland. 

Tra'nscript,  tran'skript.  n.  s  [tran- 
script, French;  transcri/itum,  Lat]  A 
copy;  anything  written  lrom  an  original. 

The  Grecian  learning  was  but  a  transcript  of  the 
Chaldean  and  Egyptian;  and  the  Roman  of  the  Gre- 
cian. Gla>irill.e. 

The  decalogue  of  Moses  was  but  a  transcript,  not 
an  original.  South. 

Dictate.  O  mighty  Judge!  what  thou  hast  seen 
Of  cities  and  of  courts,  of  books  and  men, 
And  deign  to  let  thy  servant  hold  the  pen. 
Through  ages  thus  I  may  presume  to  live, 
And  from  the  transcript  of  thy  prose  receive 
What  my  own  short-liv'd  verse  can  never  give. 

Prior 

Transcri'ption,  tran-skrip'shun.  n.  s. 
[transcription,  Fr.  from  transcri/itus, 
Latin]  The  act  of  copying. 

The  ancients  were  but  men;  the  practice  of  tran- 
scription in  our  days  was  no  monster  in  their's:  pla- 
giary had  not  its  nativity  with  printing,  but  began 
in  times  when  thefts  were  difficult.  Brown. 

The  coiTuptions  that  have  crept  into  it  by  many 
transcriptions  was  the  cause  of  so  great  difference. 

Brtrewood. 

Transcri'ptively,  tran-skrip'tiv-le.  adv. 

[from  transcript.]  In  manner  of  a  copy. 

Not  a  few  transcriptively  subscribing  their  names 

to  other  men's  endeavours,  transcribe  all  they  have 

written.  Brown. 

To  Transcu'r,  trans-kur'.  v.  n.  £trans- 
curro,  Latin.]  To  run  or  rove  to  and 
fro. 

By  fixing  the  mind  on  one  object,  it  doth  not  spa- 
tiate  and  transcur.  Bacon. 

TRANScu'RSiON,trans-kur'shun.?z.«.[iiom 
transcursus,  Latin.]  Ramble;  passage 
through;  passage  beyond  certain  limits; 
extraordinary  deviation. 

In  a  great  whale,  the  sense  and  the  affects  of  any 
one  part  of  the  body  instantly  make  a  transcursion 
throughout  the  whole.  Bacon. 

I  have  briefly  run  over  transcursions,  as  if  my  pen 
had  been  posting  with  them.  Wolvn. 

His  philosophy  gives  them  transcursions  beyond 
the  vortex  we  breathe  in,  and  leads  them  dirough 
others  which  are  only  known  in  an  hypothesis. 

Glanville. 

I  am  to  make  often  transcursions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring forests  as  1  pass  along.  Hoxcel. 

If  man  were  out  of  the  world,  who  were  then 
left  to  view  the  face  of  heaven,  to  wonder  at  the 
transcursion  of  comets?  More. 
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Transe,  transe.  n.  s.  [transe,  French.  See 
Trance.]    A  temporary  absence  of  the 

soul;  an  ecstasy. 

Abstract  as  in  a  transe,  mcthought  I  saw, 
Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 
Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood.    Milton. 

TRANSELEMENTA'TiON,trans-el-e-men-ta'- 
shtin.  n.  s.  [trans  anil  element.]  Change 
of  one  element  into  another. 

Rain  wc  allow;  but  if  they  suppose  any  other 
transelementation,  it  neither  agrees  with  Moses's 
philosophy  nor  St.  Peter's.  Burnet. 

Transe'xion,  tran-sek'shun.  n.  s.  [trans 
and  sescus,  Lat.j  Change  from  one  sex 
to  another. 

It  much  iinpcacheth  the  iterated  transexion  of 
hares,  if  that  be  true  which  some  physicians  affirm, 
that  transmutation  of  sexes  was  only  so  in  opinion, 
and  that  those  transfeminated  persons  were  really 
men  at  first.  Brown. 

To  Tra'nsfer, trans-feV. v. a.[transfcrer, 

French;  transferor  Latin.] 
1.  To  convey,  to  make  over  from  one  to 
another:  with  to,  sometimes  with  ufion 
He  that  transfers  the  laws  of  the  Lacedemonians 
to  the  people  of  Athens,  should  find  a  great  absur- 
dity and  inconvenience.  Spenser. 

Was  't  not  enough  you  took  my  crown  away, 
But  cruelly  you  must  my  love  betray? 
I  was  well  pleas'd  to  have  transferred  my  right, 
And  better  chang'd  your  claim  of  lawless  might. 

Dryden. 
The  king, 
Who  from  himself  all  envy  would  remove, 
Left  both  to  be  determin'd  by  the  laws, 
And  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  transferred  the  cause. 

Dryden. 
This  was  one  perverse  effect  of  their  sitting  at 
ease  under  their  vines  and  fig-trees,  that  they  for- 
got from  whence  that  ease  came,  and  transferred  all 
the  honour  of  it  upon  themselves.  Jillerbury. 

Your  sacred  aid  religious  monarchs  own, 
When  first  they  merit,  then  ascend  the  throne: 
But  tyrants  dread  you,  lest  your  just  decree 
Transfer  the  power,  and  set  the  people  free.  Prior. 
By  reading  we  learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the 
sentiments  of  distant  nations,  but  transfer  to  our- 
selves the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  most 
learned  men.  Watts. 

2.  To  remove;  to  transport. 

The  king  was  much  moved  with  this  unexpected 
accident,  because  it  was  stirred  in  such  a  place 
where  he  could  not  with  safety  transfer  his  own  per- 
son to  suppress  it.  Bacon. 

He  thirty  rolling  years  the  crown  shall  wear, 
Then  from  Lavinium  shall  the  seat  transfer.  Dryd. 
Tra'nsfer,  trans' fer.4J:2  n.  s.  A  change  of 
property;  a  delivery  of  property  to  an- 
other. 
Transferrer,  trans-fer'ur.  n.  s.  He  that 

transfers. 
Tr  ansfigur  a'tion,    trans-f  ig-u-ra'shun. 
n.  s.  [transfix  uration,  French.] 

1.  Change  of  form. 

In  kinds  where  the  discrimination  of  sexes  is  ob- 
scure, these  transformations  are  more  common,  and 
in  some  without  commixture;  as  in  caterpillars  or 
silkworms,  wherein  there  is  a  visible  and  triple 
transfiguration.  Brown. 

2.  The  miraculous  change  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  appearance  on  the  mount. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  other  authors  should 
mention  particulars  which  were  transacted  amongst 
some  of  the  disciples;  such  as  the  transfigwation 
and  agony  in  the  garden.  Addison. 

Did  Raphael's  pencil  never  chuse  to  fall? 
Say,  are  his  works  transfigurations  all?  Blackmore. 
To  TRANSFIGURE,  uans-fig'yure.  v. 
a.  [transfgurer,  Fr.  trans  and  figura, 


Latin.]  To  transform;  to  change  with 
respect  to  outward  appearance. 

I  am  the  more  zealous  to  transfigure  your  love 
into  devotion,  because  I  have  observed  your  passion 
to  have  been  extremely  impatient  of  confinement. 

Boyle. 
The  nuptial  right  his  outrage  strait  attends, 
The  dow'r  desir'd  is  his  tramfigta-ed  friends: 
The  incantation  backward  she  repeats, 
Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  she  did  defeats.      GaUh. 

To  Transfi'x,  trans-fiks'.  v.  a.  [trancfij.  - 
us,  Latin.]  To  pierce  through. 

Amongst  these  mighty  men  were  women  mix'd; 
The  bold  Sciniramis,  whose  sides  transfixed 
With  son's  own  blade,  her  foul  reproaches  spoke. 

Spenser. 
With  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulph.        Milton. 

Dianr.'s  dart 
In  an  unhappy  chace  tramJatJd  her  heart    Dryden. 

Nor  good  Eurytion  envy  d  him  the  prize, 
Though  he  transfixed  the  pigeon  in  the  skies.  Dryd. 

Till  fate  shall  with  a  single  dart 
Transfix  the  pair  it  cannot  part.  Fenton. 

To  Transfo'rm,  trans-form',  v.  a.  [trans- 
former, Fr.  trans  and  forma,  Latin.]  To 
metamorphose;  to  change  with  regard 
to  external  form. 

She  demanded  of  him,  whether  the  goddess  of 
those  woods  had  such  a  power  to  transform  every 
body.  Sidney. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy.     Shakspeare. 

As  is  the  fable  of  the  lady  fair, 
Which  for  her  lust  was  turn'd  into  a  cow; 

When  thirsty  to  a  stream  she  did  repair, 
And  saw  herself  transformed  she  wist  not  how. 

/>atites. 
To  Transfo'rm,  trans-form',  v.  n.  To  be 
metamorphosed. 

His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet.     Mdison. 

Transformation,  trans-for-ma'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  tran*form7\  Change  of  shape;  act 
of  changing  the  form;  state  of  being 
changed  with,regard  to  form;  metamor- 
phosis. 

Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation;  so  I  call  it, 
Since  not  th'  exterior,  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was.  Shakspeare. 

What  beast  could'st  thou  be,  that  were  not  subject 
to  a  beast? 

And  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  and  seest  not 

thy  loss  in  transformation!  Shakspeare. 

The  mensunition  of  all  manner  of  curves,  and 
their  mutual  transformation,  are  not  worth  the  la- 
bour of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three  learned 
professions.  Walts. 

Tkanskrfta'tion,  trans-fre-ta'shun.  n.  s. 
[trans  zndfretum,  Lat.]  Passage  over 
the  sea. 

Since  the  last  transudation  of  king  Richard  the 
second,  the  crown  of  England  never  sent  over  num- 
bers of  men  sufficient  to  defend  the  small  territory- 

Davies. 

To  Transfu'sk,  trans'fuze'.  x>.  a.  [tranx- 
fusus,  Latin]  To  pour  out  of  one  into 
another. 

Between  men  and  beasts  there  is  no  possibility  of 
social  communion;  because  the  well-spring  of  that 
communion  is  a  natural  delight  which  man  hath  to 
transfuse  from  himself  into  others,  and  to  receive 
from  others  into  himself,  especially  those  tilings 
wherein  the  excellency  of  his  kind  doth  most  consist. 

Hooker 

Transfused  on  thee  his  ample  spirit  rests   Milton. 

When  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin, 


As  thou  whose  Etn'ridze  dost  transfuse  to  thine- 

But  so  transfused,  as  oil  and  waters  flow, 

His  always  floats  above,  thine  tinks  below.  Dryden 

W  here  the  juice*  arc  in  a  morbid  state,  if  one 
could  suppose  all  the  unsound  juices  tai.en  away, 
and  sound  juices  immediately  transfused,  the  sound 
juices  would  grow  morbid  .  /-,  ijitthnol. 

Transku'sion,  traiin-fii'zhun.  n.  s.  [trans- 
fusion, Fr.  trunsfiuu.s,  L.\t.  |  The  act 
of  pouring  out  oi  one  into  ano  her. 

The  crooked  part  of  ihe  pipe  was  placed  in  a 
box,  to  prevent  tlic  loss  of  the  quicksilver  thatmight 
fall  aside  in  the  transfusion  from  the  vessel  into  the 
pipe.  Boyle. 

Poesy  is  of  so  subtile  a  spirit,  that  in  the  pouring 
out  of  one  language  into  another  it  will  all  evapo- 
rate; a;ui  .fa  now  spiiii  be  not  added  in  the  trans- 
fusion, there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  caput  mor- 
tuum  Denliam. 

Something  must  be  lost  in  all  transfusion,  that  is, 
in  all  translations,  but  the  sense  will  remain.  Dryd. 

What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplantation  of 
diseases,  and  transfusion  of  blood!  Baker. 

To  Thansgre'ss,  tians-greV.  v.  a.  [trans- 
gresser,  Fr   transgressus,  Latin.] 

1.  To  pass  over;  to  pass  beyond. 
Long  stood  the  noble  youth  oppress'd  with  awe, 

And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  saw, 
Surpassing  common  faith,  transgressing  nature's  law. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  violate;  to  break. 
Let  no  man  doubt  but  that  every  thing  is  well 

done,  because  the  world  is  ruled  by  so  good  a  guide 
as  transgrrsseth  not  his  own  law,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  absolute,  perfect,  and  just.      Hooker. 
This  sorrow  we  must  repeat  as  often  as  we  trans- 
gress the  divine  commandments.  Wake. 
To  Transgrf/ss,  trans-greV.  v.  n.  To  of- 
fend by  violating  a  law. 

I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed 
with  all  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed. 

Shakspeare. 
Achan  transgressed  in  the  thing  accursed. 

1  Chronicles. 

He  upbraideth  us  with  our  offending  the  law,  and 

objecteth  to  our  infamy  the  transgressings  of  our 

education.  Wisdom. 

Transgre'ssion,     trans-gresh'un.    n.    s. 

[transgression,  Fr.  from  transgress.~\ 

1.  Violation  of  a  law;  breach  of  a  com- 
mand. 

Shall  I  abuse  this  consecrated  gift 
Of  strength,  again  returning  with  my  hair 
After  my  great  transgression :  so  requite 
Favour  renew 'd,  and  aiia  a  greater  sin?       Milton- 

All  accusation  still  is  founded  upon  some  lawj  for 
where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no  transgrcss,u  n; 
and  where  there  can  be  no  transgression,  il  i  r< 
ought  to  be  no  accusation.  South 

2.  Offence;  crime;  fault. 
What  's  his  fault? 

— The  flat  transgression  of  a  school-boy,  who,  br- 
ing overjoyed  will  finding  a  bird's-nest,  shews  it 
his  companion,  and  he  steals  it. 

— Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression?  The 
transgression  is  in  the  stealer.  Shufrsp. 

Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude  transgres- 
sion, 
Some  fair  excuse.  Shakspeare. 

'1  r  ANsr-.RE'ssivE,trans-gi'es'siv.ae//.[lruni 
transgress. }     Fauhy;   culpable;  apt  to 

break  law  s. 

Thoug't  permitted  unto  his  proper  principles, 
Adam  perhaps  would  have  sinned  without  die  sug- 
gestion of  Satan,  and  from  the  l-ansgrissire  infirm- 
ities of  himself  might  have  erred  al  as  well  as 
the  angels  before  him  Brown. 
Transghe'ssor,  trans-gres  Mir.  n.  s. 
[transgrrsseur,  Fr.  from  t?-ansgress.~\ 
Lawbreaker;  violator  of  command;  of 
fender. 
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He  intended  the  discipline  of  the  church  should 
be  appiifc'i  to  the  greatest  aud  most  splendid  trans- 
gressors, as  well  as  to  the  punishment  of  meaner  of- 
fenders. Clarendon. 

I  go  to  judge 
On  earth  these  thy  transgressors;  but  thou  know'st 
Whoever  judg'd,  the  worst  on  me  must  light 
When  time  shall  be.  Milton. 

Ill  worthy  I,  such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgressor!  who  for  thee  ordain'd 
A  help,  became  thy  snare.  Milton. 

TRA'NSIENT.trai/she-ent.^atf/'.^ran- 
siens,  Lat.]  Soon  past;  soon  passing; 
short;  momentary;  not  lasting;  not  du- 
rable. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest! 
Measur'd  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fix'd.  Milton. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  country,  may,  from 
the  transient  view,  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie. 

Locke. 
Love,  hitherto  a  transient  guest, 
Ne'er  held  possession  in  his  breast.  Stvift. 

What  is  loose  love?  a  transient  gust, 
A  vapour  fed  from  wild  desire.  Pope. 

Tra'nsiently,  tran'she-ent-le.  adv.  Qfrom 
transient.]  In  passage;  with  a  short  pas- 
sage; not  with  continuance. 

I  touch  here  but  transiently,  without  any  strict 
method,  on  some  few  of  those  many  rules  of  imi- 
tating nature  which  Aristotle  drew  from  Homer. 

Dry  den. 
Tra'nsientness,    tran'she-ent-nes.    n.  s 
f  from  transient.']  Shortness  of  continu- 
ance; speedy  passage. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  words  of  this  sort,  as 

they  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  impetuousness, 

so  they  might  do  also  in  Iransientness  and  sudden 

expiration.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Transi'lience,  tran-sil'yense.       )    n.  s. 

Transi'liency,  tran-sil'y^n-se.113  3  [from 

transilio,  Latin.]     Leap  from  thing  to 

thing. 

By  an  unadvised  transiliency  from  the  effect  to 
the  remotest  cause,  we  observe  not  the  connection, 
through  the  interposal  of  more  immediate  causali- 
ties. Glanville. 

Tra'nsit,  tran'sit.  n.  s.  [transitus,  Latin.] 
In  astronomy,  the  passing  of  any  planet 
just  by  or  under  any  fixt  star;  or  of  the 
moon  covering  or  moving  close  by  any 
other  planet.  Harris. 

Transition,  tran-sizh'un,  or  tran-slsh'un. 
29  n.  8,  [transitio,  Latin.] 

1.  Removal;  passage  from  one  to  another. 

Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition  without 
communication  of  substance,  but  moisture  not. 

Bacon. 

As  for  the  mutation  of  sexes,  and  transition  into 
one  another,  we  cannot  deny  it  in  hares,  it  being 
observable  in  man.  Brown. 

I  have  given  some  intimations  of  the  changes 
which  happen  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  I 
mean  the  transitions  and  removes  of  metals  and 
minerals  there.  Woodivard. 

2.  Change;  mode  of  change. 

The  spots  are  of  the  same  colour  throughout, 
there  being  an  immediate  transition  from  white  to 
black,  and  not  declining  gradually,  and  mixing  as 
they  approach .  Woodward. 

You  can  scarce  imagine  any  hero  passing  from 
one  stage  of  life  to  another  with  so  easy  a  transition, 
and  so  laudable  a  behaviour.  Pope. 

As  once  inclos'd  in  woman's  beauteous  mould; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air.  Pope. 

3.  [transition,  French.]  Passage  in  writing 
or  conversation  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other 


II«  with  transition  sweet  new  speech  resumes. 

Milton. 

COvetousness  was  none  of  his  faults,  but  described 
as  a  veil  over  the  true  meaning  of  the  poet,  which 
was  to  satirize  his  prodigality  and  voluptuousness, 
to  which  he  makes  a  transition.  Dryden. 

TRA'NsiTivE,trans'e-tiv.  adj.  [transitivus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  passing. 
One  cause  of  cold  is  the  ;  •■<•■ »  •  ol  cold  bodies; 

for  cold  is  active  and  transitive  into  bodie1  adjacent, 
as  well  as  heat.  bacon. 

2.  In  grammar. 
A  verb  transitive  is  that  which  signifies  an  action, 

conceived  as  having  an  effect  upon  some  object;  as 
ferin  terram,  I  strike  the  earth.  Clarke. 

Tra'nsitorily,  tran'se-tur-e-le.  adv. 
[from  transitory.]  With  speedy  evanes- 
cence; with  short  continuance. 

Tra'nsitorinf.ss,  tran'se-tur-e  nes.  n.  s. 
[from  transitory.]  Speedy  evanescence. 

TRA'NSITORY,  Uan'se-tur  e.6"  adj. 
[tmnsitoire,  Fr.  transitorius,  from  tran- 
seu,  Lat  ]  Continuing  but  a  short  time; 

speedily  vanishing. 

O  Lord,  comfort  and  succour  all  them  who  in  this 
transitory  life  are  in  trouble.         Common  Prayer. 

If  we  love  things  have  sought;  age  is  a  thing 
Which  we  are  fifty  years  in  compassing: 
If  transitory  things,  which  soon  decay, 
Age  must  be  loveliest  at  the  latest  day.        Donne. 

Religion  prefers  those  pleasures  which  flow  from 

the  presence  of  God  evermore,  infinitely  before  the 

transitory  pleasures  of  this  world.  Tillahton. 

To  Transla'te,  tran-slate'.  v.  n.  [trans- 

latusy  Latin.] 

1 .  To  transport;  to  remove. 
Since  our  father  is  translated  unto  the  Gods,  our 

will  is,  that  they  that  are  in  our  realm  live  quietly. 

2  Maccabees. 

By  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  be  should  not 
see  death.  Hebrews. 

Those  argent  fields 
Translated  saints  or  middle  spirits  hold.       Milton. 

Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare 
With  that  of  their  plantation,  lest  the  tree 
Translated  should  not  with  the  soil  agree.  Dryden. 

The  gods  their  shapes  to  winter  birds  translate, 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  former  fate.      Dryden. 

To  go  to  heaven  is  to  be  translated  to  that  king- 
dom you  have  longed  for;  to  enjoy  the  glories  of 
eternity.  Wake. 

2.  It  is  particularly  used  of  the  removal 
of  a  bishop  fronrone  see  to  another. 

Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  when  the  king  would 
have  translated  him  from  that  poor  bishoprick  to  a 
better,  he  refused,  saying,  he  would  not  forsake  his 
poor  little  old  wife,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  lived. 

Camden 

3.  To  transfer  from   one  to  another;  to 
convey. 

I  will  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of 
Saul,  and  set  up  the  throne  of  David.      2  Samuel. 

Lucien  affirms  the  souls  of  usurers,  after  their 
death,  to  be  metempsychosed,  or  translated  into  the 
bodies  of  asses,  there  to  remain  for  poor  men  to  take 
their  pennyworths  out  of  their  bones  and  sides  with 
the  cudgel  and  spur.  Peacham 

As  there  are  apoplexies  from  inveterate  gouts,  the 
regimen  must  be  to  translate  the  morbifirk  matter 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  body.  Jirbuthnot. 

Perverse  mankind!  whose  wills,  created  free, 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree; 
All  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  translate, 
And  follies  are  miscall'd  the  crimes  of  fate.    Pope. 
\,  To  change. 

One  do  I  personate  of  Timon's  frame, 
Whom  fortune  with  her  iv'ry  hand  wafts  to  her, 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals,  Shakspeare- 


Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  trarislate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Shakspeare. 

[translater,  old  French.]  To  interpret 
in  another  language;  to  change  into  an- 
other language  retaining  the  sense. 

I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  familiar  stile,  and 
5'ne  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be  englished 
right,  is,  I  am  sir  John  FalstafF's. 

— He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her 
out  of  honesty  into  English.  Shakspeare. 

Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  translate. 

Roscommon, 
Read  this  ere  you  translate  one  bit 
Of  books  of  high  renown  Swift. 

Were  it  meant  that  in  despite 
Of  art  and  nature  such  dull  clods  should  write, 
Bavius  and  Maevius  had  been  sav'd  by  fate 
For  Settle  and  for  Shadwell  to  translate.       Duke, 
.  To  explain.     A  low  colloquial  use. 
There  's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound 
heaves 
You  must  translate;  'tis  fit  we  understand  them. 

Shakspeare, 

Translation,  tran-sla'shun.  n.  s.  [trans- 
latio,  Lat.  translation,  Fr.] 

1.  Removal;  act  of  removing. 

His  disease  was  an  asthma;  the  cause  a  metasta- 
sis or  translation  of  humours  from  his  joints  to  his 
lungs.  Harvey. 

Translations  of  morbifick  matter  arise  in  acute 
distempers.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  The  removal  of  a  bishop  to  another  see. 

If  part  of  the  people  be  somewhat  in  the  election* 
you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  cyphers  in  the  pri- 
vation or  translation.  Bacon. 

The  king,  the  next  time  the  bishop  of  London 
came  to  him,  entertained  him  with  this  compella- 
tion,  My  lord's  grace  of  Canterbury,  you  are  very 
welcome;  and  gave  order  for  all  the  necessary  forms 
for  the  translation.  Clarendon. 

3.  The  act  of  turning  into  another  lan- 
guage; interpretation. 

A  book  of  his  travels  hath  been  honoured  with 
translation  into  many  languages.  Brown, 

Nor  ought  a  genius  less  than  his  that  writ, 
Attempt  translation;  for  transplanted  wit 
All  the  defects  of  air  and  soil  doth  share, 
And  colder  brains  like  colder  climates  are.  Denham. 

4.  Something  made  by  translation;  version. 

Of  translations,  the  better  I  acknowledge  that 
which  cometh  nearer  to  the  very  letter  of  the  very 
original  verity.  Hooker. 

Translative,  tran-sla'tiv.  adj.  [transla- 

tivus,  Lat.]  Taken  from  others. 
Transla'tor,  tran-sla'tur.166  n.  s.  [trans- 
lated, old  Fr.  from  translate.]     One 
that  turns  any  thing  into  another  lan- 
guage 

A  new  and  nobler  way.  thou  dost  pursue, 
To  make  translations  and  translators  too.  Denham. 
No  translation  our  own  country  ever  yet  produced, 
hath  come  up  to  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; and  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  translators  of 
the  bible  were  masters  of  an  English  stile  much 
fitter  for  that  work  than  any  we  see  iu  our  present 
writings,  the  which  is  owing  to  fhe  simplicity  that 
runs  through  the  whole.  Swift. 

Transla'tor  v  ,  t.rans-la'tur-e.612  n.  s.  [hum 
translate.]  Transferring. 

The  translatory  is  a  lie  that  transfers  the  merits 
of  a  man's  good  action  to  another  more  deserving. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

Translocation,  trans-16-ka'shun.  n.  s, 
[trans  and  locus,  Latin.]  Removal  of 
things  reciprocally  to  each  other's  pla- 
ces. 

There  happened  certain  translocations  at  the  de- 
luge, the  matter  constituting  animal  and  vegetable 
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bstances  being  dissolved ,  and  mineral  matter  sub- 
•♦ituted  in  its  place,  and  thereby  like  translocation 
of  metals  in  some  springs.  Woodward. 

TRANSLu'cENCY,tr&is-lu'sen-se.w..s.[from 
translucent.']  Diaphaneity;  transparency. 
Lumps  of  rock  crystal  heated  red  hot,   then 
quenched  in  fair  water,  exchanged  their  transhicen- 
cy  for  whiteness,  the  ignition  and  extinction  having 
crocked  each  lump  into  a  multitude  of  minute  bo- 
dies BmJk- 
TH  \NSLU'CENT,  trans-lu'sent.  )       .. 
TKANSLU'CID,trans-lu'sid.         $       J' 
[trans  and  lucens,   or  lucidus,  Latin.] 
Transparent;  diaphanous;  clear;  giving 
a  passage  to  the  light. 

In  anger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax  eager ;  which 
is  seen  in  the  eyes,  because  they  are  translucid. 

Bacon. 
Wherever  fountain  or  fresh  current  flow'd 
Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure, 
With  touch  aUherial  of  heav'n's  fiery  rod, 
I  drank.  Milton. 

The  golden  ewer  a  maid  obsequious  brings, 
Replenish'd  from  the  cool  translucent  springs.  Pope. 
Tra'nsmarine,       trans-ma-reen'.        adj. 
[trans mar inus,  Latin.]     Lying  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea;  found  heyond  sea. 
She  might  have  made  herself  mistress  "of  Timau- 
rania,  her  next  transmarine  neighbour.         Howel. 
To  Tra'nsmew,  trans-mu'.  v.  a.  [trans- 
muto,  Latin;  transmuer,  Fr.]  To  trans- 
mute; to  transform;  to  metamorphose;  to 
change.     Obsolete. 

When  him  lisi  the  rascal  routs  appall, 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew, 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all.  Spens. 
Transmigrant,      tians'me-grarit.     adj. 
[transmigrans,  Latin.]  Passing  into  an- 
other country  or  state. 

Besides  an  union  in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction 

in  pacts,  there  are  other  implicit  confederations,  that 

of  colonies  or  transmigrants  towards  their  mother 

nation.  Bacon. 

To  Transmigrate,  trans'me-grate.  v.  n. 

[transmigro,  Latin.]  To  pass  from  one 

place  or  country  into  another. 

This  complexion  is  maintained  by  generation ;  so 
that  strangers  contract  it  not,  and  the  natives  which 
transmigrate  omit  it  not  without  commixture. 

Brown. 

If  Pythagoras's  transanimation  were  true,  that  the 

souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  species  answering 

their  former  natures,  some  men  must  live  over  many 

serpents.  Brown. 

Their  souls  may  transmigrate  into  each  other. 

Howel. 
Regard 
The  port  of  Luna,  says  our  learned  bard: 
Who,  in  a  drunken  dream,  beheld  his  soul 
The  fifth  within  the  transmigrating  roll.     Dryden. 
Transmigration,  trans-me-gra'shun.  n.s. 
[transmigration,  French;  from  trarismi- 
grate.]  Passage  from  one  place  or  state 
into  another. 

The  sequel  of  the  conjunction  of  natures  in  the 
person  of  Christ  is  no  abolishment  of  natural  pro- 
perties appertaining  to  either  substance,  no  transi- 
tion or  transmigration  thereof  out  of  one  substance 
into  another.  Hooker. 

Seeing  the  earth  of  itself  puts  forth  plants  with- 
out seed,  plants  may  well  have  a  transmigration  of 
species.  Bacon. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  trans- 
migration of  the  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of 
beasts,  most  suitable  unto  their  human  condition, 
after  his  death,  Orpheus  the  musician  became  a 
swan  Brown 

Easing  their  passage  hence,  for  intercourse 
Of  transmigration,  as  their  lot  shall  lead.    Milton. 
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'Twas  taught  by  wise  Pythagonw, 
One  soul  might  through  more  bodies  pass; 
Seeing  such  ti  ansmigration  there, 
She  thought  it  not  a  fable  here.  Ifrnham. 

When  'iiou  wert  form'd  heaven  did  a  man  begin, 
But  the  brute  soul  by  chance  was  shuffled  in: 
In  woods  and  wilds  thy  monarchy  maintain, 
Where  valiant  beasts  by  force  and  rapine  reign, 
In  life's  next  scene,  if  transmigration  be, 
Some  bear  or  lion  is  reserv'd  for  thee.        Dryden. 
Transmission,  trans-mish'un.  n.  s.  [trans- 
mission, Fr.  transmissus,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  sending  from  one  place  to  another,  or 
from  one  person  to  another. 

If  there  were  any  such  notable  transmission  of  a 
colony  hither  out  of  Spain,  the  very  chronicles  of 
Spain  would  not  have  omitted  so  memorable  a  thing. 

Spenser. 
Operations  by  transmission  of  spirits  is  one  of  the 
highest  secrets  in  nature.  Bacon. 

In  the  transmission  of  the  sea-water  into  the  pits, 
the  water  riseth;  but  in  the  transmission  of  the  water 
through  the  vessels,  it  falleth.  Bacon. 

These  move  swiftly;  but  then  they  require  a  me- 
dium well  disposed,  and  their  transmission  is  easily 
stopped.  Bacon. 

The  uvea  has  a  musculous  power,  and  can  dilate 
and  contract  that  round  hole  in  it  called  the  pupil, 
for  the  better  moderating  the  transmission  of  light. 

More. 
Languages  of  countries  are  lost  by  transmission 
of  colonies  of  a  different  language.  Hale. 

This  enquiry  will  be  of  use,  as  a  parallel  disco- 
very of  the  transmission  of  the  English  laws  into 
Scotland.  Hale. 

Their  reflexion  or  transmission  depends  on  the 
constitution  of  the  air  and  water  behind  the  glass, 
and  not  the  striking  of  the  rays  upon  the  parts  of 
the  glass.  Newton. 

Transmi'ssive,  trans-mis'siv.  adj.  [from 
transmissus,  Lat.]  Transmitted;  deriv- 
ed from  one  to  another. 

And  still  the  sire  inculcates  to  his  son 
Transmissive  lessons  of  the  king's  renown.    Prior. 

Itself  a  sun;  it  with  transmissive  light 
Enlivens  worlds  deny'd  to  human  sight.  Prior. 

Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  would 
raise 
Historick  marbles  to  record  his  praise; 
His  praise  eternal  on  the  faithful  stone, 
Had  with  transmissive  honour  grac'd  his  son.  Pope. 

To  Transmi't,  trans-mlt'.  v.  a.  [transmit- 
to,  Lat.  transmettre,  Fr.]  To  send  from 
one  person  or  place  to  another. 

By  means  of  writing,  former  ages  transmit  the 
memorials  of  ancient  times  and  things  to  posterity. 

Hale. 

He  sent  orders  to  his  friend  in  Spain  to  sell  his 
estate,  and  transmit  the  money  to  him.       Addison. 

Thus  flourish'd  love,  and  beauty  icign'd  in  state, 
Till  the  proud  Spaniard  gave  this  glory's  date: 
Past  is  the  gallantry,  the  fame  remains, 
Transmitted  safe  in  Dryden's  lofty  scenes.   Granv. 

Shine  forth,  ye  planets,  with  distinguish'd  light; 
Again  transmit  your  friendly  beams  to  earth, 
As  when  Britannia  joy'd  for  Anna's  birth.     Prior. 

Transmittal,  trans-mit'tal.  n.  s.  [from 
transmit.]  The  act  of  transmitting; 
transmission.  I  know  not  that  this  word 
has  any  authority. 

Besides  the  transmittal  to  England  of  two-thirds 

of  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  they  make  our  country 

a  receptacle  for  their  supernumerary  pretenders  to 

offices.  Swift. 

Transmitter,  trans-mit'tur.  n.  s.  [from 

transmit.]   One  that  transmits. 
Transmu'table,      ttans-mu'ta-bl.      adj. 
[transmxitable,    Fr.    from     transmute.] 
Capable  of  change;  possible  to  be  chang- 
ed into  another  nature  or  substance. 
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It  is  no  easy  matter  to  demonstrate  that  air  is  ni 

much  as  convertible  into  wal  r;  how  t,ansmulabU 

it  is  unto  flesh  May  be  of  deeper  doubt.         Bmwn. 

The  fluids  and  solids  of  an  animal  body  are  easily 

trantrnutable.  into  one  another  Arbvthnot. 

Transmu'tably,     trans  mu'ta-ble.    adv. 

[from   transmute.]     With   capacity    of 

being  changed  into  another  substance  or 

nature. 

Transmuta'tion,  trans-mu-ta'shun.  n.  s. 

|  transmutation,  Fr.  transmutatio,  from 

transmuto,  Latin.] 

1.  Change  into  another  nature  or  substance. 
The  great  aim  of  alchemy  is  the  trans- 
mutation of  base  metals  into  gold. 

Am  not  I  old  Sly's  son,  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  edu- 
cation a  card-maker,  by  transmutation  a  boarherd? 

Shakspeare. 

The  transmutation  of  plants  one  into  another,  is 
inter  magnolia  naturae,  for  the  trammutation  of 
species  is,  in  the  vulgar  philosophy,  pronounced 
impossible;  but  seeing  there  appear  some  manifest 
instances  of  it,  the  opinion  of  impossibility  is  to  be 
rejected,  and  the  means  thereof  to  be  found  out. 

Bacon. 

The  conversion  into  a  body  merely  new,  and 
which  was  not  before,  as  silver  to  gold,  or  iron  to 
copper,  is  better  called,  for  distinction  sake,  trans- 
mutation. Bacon- 

The  changing  of  bodies  into  light,  and  ligl-t  into 
bodies,  is  very  conformable  to  the  course  of  nature, 
which  seems  delighted  with  transmutations  Water, 
which  is  a  very  fluid  tasteless  salt,  she  changes  by 
heat  into  vapour,  which  is  a  sort  of  air,  and  by  cold 
into  ice,  which  is  a  hard,  pellucid,  brittle,  fusible 
stone;  and  this  stone  returns  into  water  by  heat,  and 
vapour  returns  into  water  by  cold.  Newton. 

The  supposed  change  of  worms  into  flies  is  no  real 
transmutation;  but  most  of  those  members,  which 
at  last  become  visible  to  the  eye,  are  existent  at 
the  beginning,  artificially  complicated  together. 

Bentley. 

2.  Successive  change.     Not  proper. 
The  same  land  suffereth  sundry  transmutations  of 

owners  within  one  term.  Bacon. 

To  Transmu'te,  trans-mute',  v.  n.  [trans- 
muto, Lat.  transmuer,  Fr.]  To  change 
from  one  nature  or  substance  to  another. 

Suidas  thinks,  that  by  the  golden  fleece  was 
meant  a  golden  book  of  parchment,  which  is  of 
sheep's-skin,  and  therefore  called  golden,  because 
it  was  taught  therein  how  other  metals  might  be 
transmuted.  Ral.igh. 

That  metals  may  be  transmuted  one  into  another, 
I  am  not  satisfied  of  the  fact.  Kay. 

Transmitter,  trans-mu'tur.  n.  s.  [trom 
transmute.]  One  that  transmutes 

Tra'nsom,  tran'sum.  n.  s.  [transenna, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  thwart  beam  or  lintel  over  a  door. 

2.  [Among  mathematicians.]  The  vane  of 
an  instrument  called  a  cross-staff,  being 
a  piece  of  wood  fixed  across  with  a 
square  socket  upon  which  it  slides. 

Bailey. 

Transfa'renoy,    trans-pa'ren-se.    n.    s. 

[transparence,  Fr.   from   transparent.] 

Clearness;    diaphaneity;    translucency; 

power  of  transmitting  light. 

A  poet  of  aaothei  nation  would  not  have  dwelt 
so  Ion"  upon  the  clearness  and  transpartney  of  the 
stream;  but  in  Italy  one  seldom  sees  a  river  that  is 
extremely  bright  and  limpid,  most  of  them  being 
muddy-  Addison. 

Another  cause  is  the  greater  transparency  of  the 
vessels,  occasioned  by  the  thinness  and  delicacy  of 
their  coats.  Arbuthnot. 

TRANSPARENT,    trans- pa'rent,    adj. 
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{transparent,  French;  trans  and  appa- 
reo,  Latin.]  Pervious  to  the  light;  ciear; 
pellucid;  diaphanous;  translucent;  not 
opaque. 

Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright, 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light: 
Thou  shin'st  in  every  tear  that  1  do  weep.    Shaksp. 
Wait  upon  him  with  whom  you  speak  with  your 
eye;  for  there  be  many  wise  men  that  have  secret 
hearts  and  transparent  countenances.  Bacon. 

Each  thought  was  visible  that  roll'd  within, 
As  through  a  chrysial  case  the  iigur'd  hours  are 

seen; 
And  heav'n  did  this  transparent  veil  provide, 
Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide    Dryden. 
Her  bosom  appeared  all  of  chrystal,  and  so  won- 
derfully transparent,  that  I  saw  every  thought  in  her 
heart.  Mdison. 

Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolv'd  in  light.  Pope. 

Tbanspi  cuous,tiaiis-pik.'u-us.  adj.  [trans 
and  specio,  Latin.]  Transparent;  per- 
vious to  the  sight. 

What  if  that  light, 
Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air, 
To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star?  Milton. 

Now  thy  wine's  transpicuous,  purg'd  from  all 
Its  earthly  gross,  yet  let  it  feed  awhile 
On  the  fat  refuse.  Philips. 

To  Tkanspi'erce,  trans-peerse',  or  trans- 
perse',  v.  n.  [transperctr,  French;  trans 
and  pierce.]  To  penetrate;  to  make  way 
through;  to  permeate. 
A  mind   which  through  each  part  infus'd  doth 
pass, 
Fashions  and  works,  and  wholly  doth  transpierce 
All  this  great  body  of  the  universe.  Raleigh. 

His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierc'd  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed  wood, 
The  sides  transpierced  return  a  rattling  sound, 
And  groans  of  Greeks  inclos'd  came  issuing  through 
the  wouud.  Drydtn. 

Transpir.y'tion,  tran-spe-ra'shun.  n.  s. 
[transpiration,  French. J  Emission  in 
vapour. 

That  a  bullet  dipped  in  oil,  by  preventing  the 
transpiration  of  air,  will  carry  farther,  and  pierce 
deeper,  my  experience  canuot  discern.  Brown. 

The  transpiration  of  the  obstructed  fluids  is  ima- 
gined to  be  one  of  the  ways  that  an  inflammation  is 
removed.  Sharp. 

7oTRANSPFRE,  tran-spire'.  v.  a. 
[transfiiro.  Latin;  transpirer,  French.] 
To  emit  in  vapour. 

To'  Transpi're,  tran-spire'.  v.  n.  [tran- 
sferer, Fr.] 

1.  To  be  emitted  by  insensible  vapour. 

The  nuts  fresh  got  are  full  of  a  soft  pulpy  matter, 
which  in  time  transpires  and  passes  through  the 
shell.  Woodward. 

2.  I'o  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice:  a 
sens-  lately  innovated  from  France, 
without  necessity. 

Jo  Transpla'ce,  trans-plase'.  v.  a.  [trans 
and  place.]  To  remove;  to  put  into  a 
new  place. 

It  was  transplaced  from  the  left  side  of  the  Vati- 
can unto  a  more  eminent  place.  Wilkins. 

To  TRANSPLANT,  transplant',  v.  a. 
[trans  and  planto,  Latin;  transplanter, 
French.] 
I     To  remove  and  plant  in  a  new  place. 
The  noblest  fruits  transplanted  in  our  isle, 
With  early  hope  and  fragrant  blossoms  smile. 

Roscommon. 
Salopian  acres  flourish  with  a  growth 


Peculiar,  stil'd  the  Otiley,  be  thou  first 

This  apple  to  transplant.  Philips. 

2.  To  remove  and  settle. 

If  any  transplant  themselves  into  plantations 
abroad,  who  are  schismaticks  or  outlaws,  such  are 
not  fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.  Bacon. 

3.  I'o  remove. 

Of  light  the  greater  part  he  took 
Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  plac'd 
In  the  sun's  orb.  Milton. 

He  prospered  at  the  rate  of  his  own  wishes,  be- 
ing transplanted  out  of  his  cold  barren  diocese  of 
Saint  David's  into  a  warmer  climate.     Clarendon. 

Transplanta't'ion,  trans-plan-ta'shun. 
n.  s.  [transplantation,  French.] 

1.  The  act  of  transplanting  or  removing 
to  another  soil. 

It  is  confessed,  that  love  changed  often  doth 
nothing;  nay,  it  is  nothing;  for  love,  where  it  is 
kept  fixed  to  its  first  object,  though  it  burn  not,  yet 
it  warms  and  cherishes,  so  as  it  needs  no  trans- 
plantation, or  change  of  soil,  to  make  it  fruitful. 

Suckling 

2.  Conveyance  from  one  to  another. 

What  noise  have  we  had  for  some  years  about 
transplantation  of  diseases,  and  transfusion  of  blood ! 

Baker. 

3.  Removal  of  men  from  one  country  to 
another. 

Most  of  kingdoms  have  thoroughly  felt  the  cala- 
mities of  forcible  transplantations,  being  either  over- 
whelmed by  new  colonies  that  fell  upon  them,  or 
driven,  as  one  wave  is  driven  by  another,  to  seek 
new  seats,  having  lost  their  own.  Raleigh. 

This  appears  a  replication  to  whatMenelaus  had 
offered  concerning  the  transplantation  of  Ulysses  to 
Sparta.  Broome. 

Transpla'nter,  trans-plant'ur.  n.s.  [from 
transplant.]  One  that  transplants. 

To  Transpo'rt,  trans- port'.492  v.  a. 
[trans  and  porto,  Latin;  transporter, 
French] 

1.  To  convey  by  carriage  from  place  to 
place. 

1  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings.     Shaksp. 

Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund? might  not  you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word.  Shakspeare. 

Rivers  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
which,  among  other  uses,  were  made  to  transport 
men.  Raleigh. 

A  subterranean  wind  transports  a  bill 
Torn  from  Pilorus.  Milton. 

Cssar  found  the  seas  betwixt  France  and  Britain 
so  ill  furnished  witr.  vessels,  that  he  was  fain  to  make 
ships  to  transport  his  army.  Heylin. 

In  the  disturbances  of  a  state,  the  wise  Pompo- 
nius  transported  all  the  remaining  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue of  his  country  into  the  sanctuary  of  peace  and 
learning.  Dryden 

2.  To  carry  into  banishment  as  a  felon. 
We  return  after  being  transported,  and  are  ten 

times  greater  rogues  than  before.  Swift. 

3.  To  sentence  as  a  felon  to  banishment. 

4.  To  hurry  by  violence  of  passion. 

You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you,  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'  th1  state.  Shakspeare. 

They  laugh  as  if  transported  with  some  fit 
Of  passion.  Milton. 

I  shew  him  once  transported  by  the  violence  of  a 
sudden  passion.  Dryden 

If  an  ally  not  immediately  concerned  contribute 
more  than  the  principal  party,  he  ought  to  have  his 
share  in  what  is  conquered;  or,  if  his  romatitick  dis- 
position transport  him  so  far  as  to  expect  little  or 
nothing  they  should  make  it  up  in  dignity.      Sxoift 

5.  To  put  ti  ecstasy;  to  ravish  with  plea- 
sure. 

Here  transported  I  behold,  transported  touch . 

Milton. 


Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures 
were  so  transported  with  them,  that  their  gratitude 
supplanteti  their  obedience.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Tra'nspokt,   trans' port.432   ?i.  s.   ^trans- 
port, French;  from  the  verb.] 

1.  Transportation;  carriage;  conveyance. 

The  Romans  neglected  their  maritime  affairs; 
for  they  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians  to  furnish 
them  with  ships  for  transport  and  war.    Jirbiuhnot. 

2.  A  vessel  of  carriage;  particularly  a  ves- 
sel in  which  soldiers  are  conveyed. 

Nor  dares  his  transport  vessel  cioss  the  waves, 
With  such  whose  bones  are  not  compos'd  in  graves. 

Dryden. 

Some  spoke  of  the  men  of  war  only,  am!  oihers 
added  the  transports.  Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  Rapture;  ecstasy. 

A  truly  pious  mind  receives  a  temporal  blessing 
with  gratitude,  a  spiritual  one  with  ecstacy  and 
transport.  Soutk. 

4.  A  felon  sentenced  to  exile. 
Transpo'rtance,    trans-p6i 'tanse.    n.   s. 

[from  transport.]  Conveyance;  carriage; 
removal. 

O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields, 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver!  Shakspeare. 

Transpor  i  a'tion,  irans-por-ta'shun.  n.s. 
[from  transport.] 

1.  Conveyance;  carriage. 

Cottington  and  Porter  had  been  sent  before  to 
provide  a  vessel  for  the  transportation.  Wotion. 

2.  Transrnisbion  or  conveyance. 

Some  were  not  so  solicitous  to  provide  against 
the  plague,  as  to  know  whether  we  had  it  from  the 
malignity  of  our  own  air,  or  by  transportation. 

Dryden, 

3.  Banishment  for  felony. 

4.  Ecstatick.  violence  of  passion. 

All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs 
weary,  because  they  transport,  and  all  transporta- 
tion is  a  violence;  and  no  violence  can  be  lasting, 
but  determines  upon  the  falling  of  the  spirits. 

South. 
Transporter,  trans-port'ur.   n.  s.  [from 
transport.]  One  that  transports. 

The  pilchard  merchant  may  reap  a  speedy  be- 
nefit by  dispatching,  saving,  and  selling  to  the  trans- 
porters. Carew. 
Transpo'sal,     trans-po'zal.   n.   s.   [from 
transpose.]     The  act  of  putting  things 
in  each  other's  place.                      Swift. 
To  TRANSPOSE,    trans-poze'.    v.    a. 
[transposer,      French;      transpositum, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  other. 

The  letters  of  Elizabetha  regina  transposed  thus, 
Jlnglicz  bera,  beasli,  signify,  0  England's  sovereign? 
thou  bast  made  us  happy.  Camden. 

Transpose  the  propositions,  making  the  medius 
terminus  the  predicate  of  the  first,  and  the  subject 
of  the  second.  Locke. 

2.  To  put  out  of  place. 

That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  trans- 
pose; 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell. 

Shakspeare. 

Transposition,    trans-po-zish'un.    n.   s. 

[transposition,^ 'rench;  from  transpose.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  one   thing  in   the 

place  of  another. 

The  state  of  being  put  out  of  one  place 
into  another 

The  rommon  centre  of  gravity  in  the  terraqueous 
globe  is  steady,  and  not  liable  to  any  accidental 
transposition,  nor  hath  it  ever  shifted  its  station. 

Woodward. 
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To  Transsha'pe,  trans-shape',  t.  a.[trans 
and  shafie.]  To  transform;  to  bring  into 
another  shape. 

I'll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  prais'dthy  wit:  I  said 
thou  hadst  a  tine  wit;  right,  said  she,  a  fine  little 
one:  nay,  said  I,  he  hath  the  tongues:  that  I  be- 
lieve, said  she;  for  he  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Mon- 
day uight,  which  he  foreswore  on  Tuesday  morning; 
there's  a  double  tongue:  thus  did  she  transshape  thy 
particular  virtues.  Shakspeare. 

To  TRANSUBSTANTIATE,  tran- 
siib-stan'she-ate.  v.  a.  [transubstantier, 
French.]  To  change  to  another  sub- 
stance. 

0  self-traitor,  I  do  bring 
The  spider  love,  which  transubstantiates  all, 
And  can  convert  manna  to  gall.  Donne. 

Nor  seemingly,  but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger,  aud  concoct!  ve  heat, 
To  transubstantiate;  what  redounds,  transpires 
Through  spirits  with  ease.  Milton. 

Tran substantiation,  tran-sub-stan-she- 
a'shtln.  n.  s.  [transubstantiation,  Fr."| 
A  miraculous  operation  believed  in  the 
Romish  church,  in  which  the  elements 
of  the  eueharist  are  supposed  to  be 
changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 

Christ. 

How  is  a  Romanist  prepared  easily  to  swallow, 
not  only  against  all  probability,  but  even  the  clear 
evidence  of  his  senses,  the  doctrine  of  transubslan- 
tiaiion?  Locke. 

Transudation,  tran-shu-da'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  transude.]  The  act  of  passing  in 
sweat,  or  perspirable  vapour  through 
any  integument. 

The  drops  proceeded  not  from  the  transudation 

of  the  liquors  within  the  glass.  Boyle. 

To  TRAN SU'DE,  trln-sude'.  v.  n.  [trans 

and  sudo,  Latin.]     To  pass  through  in 

vapour. 

Purulent  fumes  cannot  be  transmitted  through- 
out the  body  before  the  maturation  of  an  aposthem, 
nor  after,  unless  the  humour  break;  because  they 
cannot  transude  through  the  bag  of  an  aposthem. 

Harvey. 
Transve'rsal,  trans-ver'sal.  adj.  [trans- 
versal, French;  trans  and  venalis,  Lat.] 
Running  crosswise. 

An  ascending  line,  direct,  as  from  son  to  father, 
or  grandfather,  is  not  admitted  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land; or  in  the  transversal  line,  as  to  the  uncle  or 
aunt,  great-uncle  or  great-aunt.  Hale. 

Transve'rsally,  trans-veVsal-le.  adv. 
[from  transversal.]  In  a  cross  direction. 
There  are  divers  subtile  enquiries  and  demon- 
strations concerning  the  several  proportions  of 
swiftness  and  distance  in  an  arrow  shot  vertically, 
horizontally,  or  transversally.  Wilkins. 

To  Transve'rse,  trans-verse',  v.  a. 
[transversus,  Latin.]  To  change;  to 
overturn. 

Nothing  can  be  believed  to  be  religion  by  any 
people,  but  what  they  think  to  be  divine;  that  is, 
sent  immediately  from  God:  and  they  can  think  no- 
thing to  be  so,  that  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  alter 
or  transverse.  Lesley. 

TRANSVE'RSE,  trans-verse'.  adj. 
[transversus,  Latin.]  Being  in  a  cross 
direction. 

His  violent  touch 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton. 
Part  in  strait  lines,  part  in  transverse  are  found, 
One  forms  a  crooked  figure,  one  a  round; 
The  entrails  these  embrace  in  spiral  strings, 
Those  clasp  th'  arterial  tubes  in  tender  rings. 

Blackmare. 
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What  natural  agent  could  impel  them  so  strongly 
with  a  transverse  side  blow  against  that  tremendous 
weight  and  rapidity,  when  whole  worlds  are  a  fal- 
ling! Bentley. 

Transve'rsf.ly,  trans-vSrs'le.  adv.  [from 
transverse.]  In  a  cross  direction. 

At  Stonehenge  the  stones  lie  transversely  upon 
each  other.  Stillingfieet. 

In  all  the  fibres  of  an  animal  there  is  a  contrac- 
tile power;  for  if  a  fibre  be  cut  transversely,  both 
the  ends  shrink,  and  make  the  wound  gape.  Jirbuth. 

Transu'mption,  tran-sdm'shun.  n.  s. 
[trans  and  sumo,  Latin.]  The  act  of  tak- 
ing from  one  place  to  another. 

Tba'nters,  tran'turz.  n.  s.  Men  who  car- 
ry fish  from  the  sea-coast  to  sell  in  the 
inland  countries.  Bailey. 

TRAP,  trap.  n.  s.  [cpappe,  Saxon;  trafie, 
French;  trafifiola,  Italian.] 

1.  A  snare  set  for  thieves  or  vermin. 

Die  as  thou  shouldest,  but  do  not  die  impatiently, 
and  like  a  fox  catched  in  a  trap.  Taylor. 

The  trap  springs,  and  catches  the  ape  by  the  fin- 
gers. VEstrange. 

2.  An  ambush;  a  stratagem  to  betray  or 
catch  unawares. 

And  lurking  closely,  in  await  now  lay, 
How  he  might  any  in  his  trap  betray.         Spenser. 

God  and  your  majesty 
Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me.  Shakspeare. 

They  continually  laid  traps  to  ensnare  him,  and 
made  sinister  interpretations  of  all  the  good  he  did. 

Calamy. 

He  seems  a  trap  for  charity  to  lay, 
And  cons  by  night  his  lesson  for  the  day.    Dryden. 

3.  A  play  at  which  a  ball  is  driven  with  a 
stick. 

Unruly  boys  learn  to  wrangle  at  trap,  or  rook  at 
span-farthing.  Locke. 

He  that  of  feeble  nerves  and  joints  complains, 
From  nine-pins,  coits,  and  from  tra»-ball  abstains. 

King. 
To  Trap,  trap.  v.  a.  [cpappan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  ensnare;  to  catch  by  a  snare  or  am- 
bush; to  take  by  stratagem. 

My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  lab'ring  spider, 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

Shakspeare. 

If  you  require  my  deeds,  with  ambush 'd  arms 
I  trapped  the  foe,  or  tir'd  with  false  alarms.  Dryden. 

2.  [See  Trappings.]  To  adorn;  to  deco- 
rate. 

The  steed  that  bore  him 
Was  trapped  with  polish'd  steel,  all  shining  bright 
And  cover'd  with  th'  achievements  of  the  knight. 

Spenser. 
To  spoil  the  dead  of  weed  is  sacrilege: 
But  leave  these  reliques  of  his  living  might 
To  deck  his  hearse,  and  trap  his  tomb  black  steed. 

Spenser. 

Lord  Lucius  presented  to  you  four  milk-white 

horses  trapt  in  silver.  Shakspeare. 

Steeds  with  scarlet  trapped.  Cowley. 

Trapdo'or,  trap-dore'.  n.  s.  \_trafi  and 
door.]  A  door  opening  and  shutting  un- 
expectedly. 

The  arteries  which  carry  from  the  heart  to  the 
several  parts  have  valves  which  open  outward  like 
trapdoors,  and  give  tne  blood  a  free  passage;  and 
the  veins,  which  bring  it  back  to  the  heart,  have 
valves  and  trapdoors  which  open  inwards,  so  as  to 
give  way  unto  the  blood  to  run  into  the  heart.  Ray. 

To  Trape,  trape.  v.  a.  [commonly  writ- 
ten to  trai/ise:  probably  of  the  same 
original  with  drab.]  To  run  idly  and 
sluttishly  about.  It  is  used  only  of  wo- 
men. 

5  z 


Trapes,  trapes,  n.  a.  [I  suppose  from 
trafie.]  An  idle  slatternly  v.oman. 

He  found  the  sullen  Cranes 
Possest  with  th'  devil,  worms,  and  claps.  Hudibras. 

From  door  to  door  I'd  sooner  whiue  aud  beg, 
Than  marry  such  a  trapes.  Gay. 

Since  full  each  other  station  of  rcr.owu, 
Who  would  not  be  the  greatest  traces  in  town? 

Young. 

Trape'zium,  tra-pe'zhe-um.  n.  s.  [t^tci. 
£«ev;  tra/iese,  French.]    A  quadrilateral 
figure,  whose  four  sides  are  not  equal, 
and  none  of  its  sides  parallel.         Diet. 
Two  of  the  lateral  trapezia  arc  as  broad. 

Woodxvard. 

Trapezo'id,  tra-pe'zoid.  n.  s.  [r^cc7re<^iov 
and  eiS"®*;  tra/iesoide,  French.]  An 
irregular  figure,  whose  four  sides  ave 
not  parallel.  Diet. 

TRA'ppiNGSjtrap'pingz.410^  s.  [This  word 
Minshtnu  derives  from  draft,  French, 
cloth.] 

1 .  Ornaments  appendant  to  the  saddle. 

Caparisons  and  steeds, 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament.  Milton. 

2.  Ornaments;  dress;  embellishments; 
external,  superficial,  and  trifling  deco- 
ration. 

These  indeed  seem, 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  shew; 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

Shakspeare. 
He  has  fair  words,  rich  trappings,  and  large  pro- 
mises; but  works  only  for  his  master.      VEstrange. 

The  points  of  honour  poets  may  produce, 
Trappings  of  life,  for  ornament,  not  use.     Dryden. 

Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown; 
There  boast  thy  horse's  trappings,  and  thy  own. 

Dryden. 
Draw  him  strictly  so, 
That  all  who  view  the  piece  may  know 
He  needs  no  trappings  of  fictitious  fame.     Dryden. 

In  ships  decay'd  no  mariner  confides, 
Lur'd  by  the  gilded  stern  and  painted  sides; 
Yet,  at  a  ball,  unthinking  fools  delight 
In  the  gay  trappings  of  a  birth-day  night.       Swift. 

Tra'pstick,  trap'stik.  n.  s.  [trap  and 
stick.]  A  stick  with  which  boys  drive  a 
wooden  ball. 

A  foolish  swoop  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandy 
legs  and  two  long  trapsticks  that  had  no  calfs. 

Spectator. 

Trash,  trash,  n.s.  [tros,  Islandick;  drusen, 
German.] 

1.  Any  thing  worthless;  dross;  dregs. 

Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors,  and  their  trash. 

Shakspeare. 

Look  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee? 
— Let  it  alone,  thou  fool,  it  is  but  trash.  Shakspeare. 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  'tis  something, 
nothing; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands. 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Shakspeare. 

More  than  ten  Hollensheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stows, 
Of  trivial  houshold  trash  he  knows;  he  knows 
When  the  queen  frown'd  or  smil'd.  Donne. 

The  collectors  only  consider,  the  greater  fame  a 
writer  is  in  possession  of,  the  more  trash  he  may 
bear  to  have  tacked  to  him.  Sicift. 

Weak  foolish  man!  will  heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here? 

Pope. 

2.  A  worthless  person. 
I  suspect  this  trash 

To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.  Shakspeare. 
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3.  Matter  improper  for  food,  frequently 
'  eaten  by  girls  in  the  greensickness. 

O  that  instead  of  trash  thou'dst  taken  steel' 

Garth. 

4.  I  believe  that  the  original  signification 
of  trash  is  the  loppings  of  trees,  from 
the  verb. 

To  Trash,  trash,  v.  a. 

1.  To  lop;  to  crop. 

Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them;  whom  t'  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  overtopping.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  crush;  to  humble. 

Not  such  as  was  fit  to  be  imposed  on  hard-hearted 
Jews,  to  encumber  and  trash  them,  but  such  as  be- 
comes an  ingenuous  people.  Hammond. 
Tra'shy,  trash'e.  adj.  [from  trash.] 
Worthless;  vile;  useless. 

A  judicious  reader  will  discover  in  his  closet  that 

trashy  stuff,  whose  glittering  deceived  him  in  the 

action.  Dryden. 

To  Tka'vail,  trav'il.208  v.  n.  [travailler, 

French/] 

1.  To  labour;  to  toil. 

2.  To  be  in  labour;  to  suffer  the  pains  of 
childbirth. 

I  travail  not,  nor  bring  forth  children.       Isaiah. 

She  being  with  child  cried,  travailing  in  birth, 
and  pained  to  be  delivered.  Revelation. 

His  heart  is  in  continual  labour;  it  travails  with 
the  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  till  it  be  delivered. 

South. 

To  Tra'vail,  trav'il.208  v.  a.  To  harass; 

to  tire.  , 

As  if  all  these  troubles  had  no*  been  sufficient  to 

travail  the  realm,  a  great  division  fell  among  the 

nobility.  .   Hayward. 

A  gleam  of  light  turn'd  thitherward  in  baste 

His  travelVd  steps.  Milton. 

Tra'vail,  trav'il.  n.  s.  [from   the  verb.] 

1.  Labour;  toil;  fatigue. 

As  every  thing  of  price,  so  doth  this  require  tra- 
vail Hooker. 

Such  impotent  persons  as  are  unable  for  strong 
travail,  are  yet  able  to  drive  cattle  to  and  fro  to 
their  pasture.  Spenser. 

2.  Labour  in  childbirth. 

In  the  time  of  hei  travail  twins  were  in  her. 

Genesis. 

To  procure  easy  travails  of  women,  the  intention 

is  to  bring  down  the  child,  but  not  too  fast    Bacon. 

Trave,  trave.        ")  n.  s.  A  wooden  frame 
Tra'vel,  trav'il.     \      for  shoeing  unruly 
Tra'vise,  trav'is  J       horses.   Ainsnvorth. 
To  Tra'vel,  trav'il."  y.  n.  [This  word  is 
generally  supposed  originally  the  same 
•witi)  travail,  and  to  differ  only  as  par- 
ticular from  general:  in  some  writers 
the  word  is  written  alike  in  all  its  senses; 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  write  tra- 
vail for  labour,  and  travel  for  journey.] 
1.  To  make  journeys:  it  is  used  for  sea  as 
well  as  land,  though  sometimes  we  dis- 
tinguish it  from  voyage,  a  word  appro- 
priated to  the  sea. 

I  've  watch'd  and  IraveWd  hard: 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out;  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 

Shakspeare . 
In  the  forest  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travelling  com- 
panies of  Dedanim-  «««*• 
Raphael  deign'd  to  travel  with  Tobias.     Milton. 
Fain  wou'd  I  travel  to  some  foreign  shore, 
So  might  I  to  myself  myself  restore.            Dryden. 
If  others  believed  he  was  an  Egyptian  from  his 
knowledge  of  their  rites,  it  proves  at  least  that  he 
travelled  there.  PoPe- 

2.  To  pass;  to  go;  to  move. 


By  th'  clock  'tis  day; 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp. 

Shakspeare. 

Time  travels  in  divers  places  with  divers  persons; 

I'll  tell  you  who  time  ambles  withal,  who  time  (rots 

withal.  Shakspeare. 

Thus  flying  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 

News  travtlVd  with  increase  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Pope. 

3.  To  make  journeys  of  curiosity. 
Nothing  tends  so  much  to  enlarge  the  mind  as 

travelling,  that  is,  making  a  visit  to  other  towns, 
cities,  or  countries,  beside  those  in  which  we  were 
born  and  educated.  Watts. 

4.  To  labour;  to  toil.     This  should  be  ra- 
ther travail. 

If  we  labour  to  maintain  truth  and  reason,  let 
not  any  think  that  we  travel  about  a  matter  not 
needful.  Hooker. 

To  Tra'vel,  trav'il.  v.  a. 

1.  To  pass;  to  journey  over. 
Thither  to  arrive, 

I  travel  this  profound.  Milton. 

2.  To  force  to  journey. 
There  are  other  privileges  granted  unto  most  of 

the  corporations,  that  they  shall  not  be  charged 

with  garrisons,  and  they  shall  not  be  travelled  forth 

of  their  own  franchises.  Spenser 

Tra'vel,  trav'il.  n.  s.   [travail,  Fr.  from 

the  noun.] 

1 .  Journey;  act  of  passing  from  place  to 

place. 

Love  had  cut  him  short, 
Confin'd  within  the  purlieus  of  his  court, 
Three  miles  he  went,  nor  farther  could  retreat, 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat.  Dryden. 

Mingled  send  into  the  dance 
Moments  fraught  with  all  the  treasures 
Which  thy  eastern  travel  views.  Prior. 

2.  Journey  of  curiosity  or  instruction. 
Let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 

Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth.        Shaksp. 

Travel  in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education: 
in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.  Bacon. 

In  my  travels  I  had  been  near  their  setting  out 
in  Thessaly,  and  at  the  place  of  their  landing  in 
Carniola  Brown. 

A  man  not  enlightened  by  travel  or  reflexion, 
grows  as  fond  of  arbitrary  power,  to  which  he  hath 
been  used,  as  of  barren  countries,  in  which  he  has 
been  born  and  bred.  Jlddison. 

3.  Labour;  toil.     This  should  be  travail: 
as  in  Daniel. 

He  wars  with  a  retiring  enemy, 
With  much  more  travail  than  with  victory.  Daniel. 

What  think'st  thou  of  our  empire  now,  though 
earn'd 
With  travel  difficult?  Milton. 

4.  Labour  in  childbirth.  This  sense  be- 
longs rather  to  travail. 

Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight, 
The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  months  and  travel 
to  requite.  Dryden. 

5.  Travels.  Account  of  occurrences  and 
observations  of  a  journey  into  foreign 
parts. 

A  book  of  his  travels  hath  been  honoured  with 
the  translation  of  many  languages.  Brown. 

Histories  engage  the  soul  by  sensible  occurrences; 
as  also  voyages,  travels,  and  accounts  of  countries. 

Watts. 
Tra'veller,  trav'il-di.406  n.  s.  [travail- 

leur,  Fr.  from  travel.] 
1.  One  who  goes  a  journey;  a  wayfarer. 
The  weary  traveller  wandVing  that  way, 
Therein  din  often  quench  his  thirsty  heat.  Spenser. 

At  the  oli^e  roote 
Tbey  drew  them  then  in  heape,  most  far  from  foote 
Of  any  traveller.  Chapman. 
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A  little  ease  to  these  my  torments  give, 
Before  I  go  where  all  in  silence  mourn, 
From  whose  dark  shores  no  travellers  return. 

Sandys. 

This  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  gentiles, 
that  the  gods  sometimes  assumed  human  shape, 
and  conversed  upon  earth  with  strangers  and  tra- 
vellers. Bentley. 

If  a  poor  traveller  tells  her,  that  he  has  neither 
strength,  nor  food,  nor  money  left,  she  never  bids 
him  go  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came.       Law. 
2.  One  who  visits  foreign  countries. 

Farewel,  monsieur  traveller;  look  you  lisp  and 
wear  strange  suits,  and  disable  all  the  benefits  of 
your  own  country.  Shakspeare. 

These  travellers  for  cloaths,  or  for  a  mtale. 
At  all  adventures,  any  lye  will  tell.  Chapman. 

The  traveller  into  a  foreign  country  knows  more 
by  the  eye,  than  he  that  stayetb  at  home  can  by 
relation  of  the  traveller  Bacon. 

They  are  travellers  newly  arrived  in  a  strange 
country,  we  should  therefore  not  mislead  them. 

Lock*. 


Tra'veltainted,  trav'il-tant-etl.  adj. 
[travel  and  tainted.]  Harassed;  fa- 
tigued with  travel. 

I  have  foundered  nine  score  and  odd  posts:  and 
here,  traveltainled  as  1  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and 
immaculate  valour,  taken  sir  John  Colevilie. 

Shakspeare 

TRA' VERS,  tra'verse.     adv.  [French.] 
Athwart;  across.  Not  used. 

He  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely, 
quite  travers,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover. 

Shakspeare. 
Tra'verse,  tra-verse'.  adv.    [a   traversy 
French.]  Crosswise;  athwart. 

Bring  water  from  some  hanging  grounds  in  long 
furrows;  and  from  those  drawing  it  traverse  to 
spread.  Bacon. 

The  ridges  of  the  fallow  field  lay  traverse 

Hayward. 
Tra'verse,  tra-verse'.   firefi.     Through 
crosswise. 

He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experiene'd  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views  their  order  due.  Milton. 

Tra'verse,  trav'erse.  adj.  [transversus, 
Lat.  traverse,  Fr.]  Lying  across;  lying 
athwart. 

The  paths  cut  with  traverse  trenches  much  en- 
cumbered the  carriages,  until  the  pioneer"  levelled 
them.  Hayward, 

Oak  being  strong  in  all  positions,  may  be  trusted 
in  cross  and  traverse  work  for  summers.        Wolton. 
Tra'verse,  trav'erse.  n   s. 

1.  Any  thing  laid  or  built  cross. 
The  Tirsan  cometh  with  all  his  generation;  and 

if  there  be  a  mother  from  whom  the  whole  lineage 
descended,  there  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft  where 
she  sitteth.  Bacon. 

2.  Something  that  thwarts,  crosses,  or 
obstructs;  cross  accident;  thwarting 
obstacle  This  a  sense  rather  French 
than  English. 

A  just  and  lively  picture  of  human  nature  in  its 
actions,  passions,  and  traverses  of  fortune.  Dryden. 

He  sees  no  defect  in  himself,  but  is  satisfied  that 
he  should  have  carried  on  his  designs  well  enough, 
had  it  not  been  for  unlucky  traverses  not  in  his  pow- 
er. Locke. 

To  Tra'verse,  trav'erse.  v.  a.  [traverser, 
French.  It  was  anciently  accented  on 
the  last  syllable.] 

1.  To  cross;  to  lay  athwart. 
Myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 
Have  wander'd  with  our  travtrst  arms,  and  breath'd 
Our  sufferance  vainly.  Shakspeare: 
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The  parts  should  be  often  traversed  or  crossed  by 
the  flowing  of  the  folds  which  loosely  encompass 
them,  without  sitting  too  straight.  _     Dryden. 

2.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition;  to 
thwart  with  obstacles. 

This  treatise  has,  since  the  first  conception  there- 
of, been  often  traversed  with  other  thoughts    Wotton. 

John  Bull  thought  himself  now  of  age  to  look 
after  his  own  affairs;  Frog  resolved  to  traverse  this 
new  project,  and  to  make  him  uneasy  in  his  own 
family.  Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  To  oppose;  to  cross  by  an  objection. 
A  law  term. 

You  save  th'  expence  of  long  litigious  laws, 
Where  suits  are  traversed,  and  so  little  won, 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  last  undone.     Dryden. 

Without  a  good  skill  in  history,  and  a  new  geo- 
graphy to  understand  him  aright,  one  may  lose  him- 
self in  traversing  the  decree.  Baker. 

4.  To  wander  over;  to  cross. 

He  many  a  walk  traversed 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm.    Milton. 

H<-  that  shall  traverse  over  all  this  habitable  earth, 
with  aM  those  remote  corners  of  tt,  reserved  for  the 
discovery  of  these  later  ages,  may  find  some  na- 
tions without  cities,  schools,  bouses,  garments,  coin; 
but  not  without  their  G  id  Wilkins. 

The  lion  smarting  with  the  hunter's  spear, 
Though  deeply  wounded,  no  way  yet  disniay'd, 
In  sullen  fury  traverses  the  plain, 
To  find  the  vent'rous  foe.  Prior. 

Believe  me,  prince,  there  's  not  an  African 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  desarts 
In  qiK-st  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
But  belter  practises  these  boasted  virtues.  Addison- 

Whpt  seas  you  traversed,  and  what  fields  you 
fought!  Pope- 

5.  To  survey;  to  examine  thoroughly. 

My  purpose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles, 
and  properties,  of  this  detestable  vice,  ingratitude 

South. 

To  Tra'verse,  traVerse.  -v.  n.  To  use  a 
posture  of  opposition  in  fencing. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  traverse,  to  see  thee 
here,  to  see  thee  there  Shakspeare. 

Tra'vesty,  trav'es-te.  adj.  [travesti,  Fr.] 
Dressed  so  as  to  be  made  ridiculous; 
burlesqued. 
Trauma'tick,  traw-mat'ik.609  adj.  [rpciv- 
f*.ccTix.os-~\  Vulnerary;  useful  to  wounds. 
I  deterged  and  disposed  the  ulcer  to  incarn,  and 
to  do  so  I  put  the  patient  into  a  traumatick  decoc- 
tion .  Wiseman. 
Tray,    tra  22°    n.  s.    [tray,  Swedish.J     A 
shallow  wooden  vessel  in   which  meat 
or  fish  is  carried. 
Sift  it  into  a  tray  or  bole  of  wood.  Moxon. 
No  more  her  care  shall  fill  the  hollow  tray. 
To  fat  the  guzzling  hogs  with  floods  of  whey.   Gay 
Tray'trip,  tra'trip.  n.  s.  A  play,  1  know 
not  of  what  kind. 

I  shall  play  my  freedom  at  traytrip,  and  become 
thy  bond  slave.  Shakspeai-e 

Tre'acherous,  tretsh'er-us.2s*  adj.  [from 
treachery.]  Faithless;  perfidious;  guilty 
of  deserting  or  betraying. 
He  bad  the  lion  to  be  remitted 
Unto  his  seat,  and  those  same  treacherous  vile 
Be  punished  for  their  presumptuous  guile.  Spenser. 

Desire  in  rapture  gaz'd  awhile, 
And  saw  the  treach'rous  goddess  smile.  Swijl 

Treacherously,  tretsh'£r-us-le.  adv. 
[from  treacherous.']  Faithlessly;  per- 
fidiously; by  treason;  by  dishonest  stra- 
tagem. 

Then  'gan  Carausius  tyrannize  anew, 
And  him  Alectus  treacherously  slew, 
And  took  on  him  the  robe  of  emperor.       Spenser. 
Thou  bast  slain 


The  flower  of  Europe  for  bis  chivalry, 

And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquish 'd  him.  Shaksp. 

Let  others  freeze  with  angling  reeds, 
Or  treacherously  poor  fish  beset, 
With  strangling  snare,  or  winding  net.  Donne. 

I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  yon  mine; 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeavours, 
You  treacherously  practised  to  undo  me, 
Seduc'd  my  only  child,  and  stole  her.  Otway. 

They  bid  him  strike,  to  appease  the  ghost 

Of  his  poor  father  treacherously  lost.  Dryden 

Tre'acherousness,      tretsh'er-us-nes 81« 

n.  s.  [from  treacherous.]    The  quality 

of  being  treacherous;  perfidiousness. 

TRE'ACHERY,  tretsh'er-e  8fi6  n.  s.  \_tri- 

c/wrie,  Fr.]  Perfidy;  breach  of  faith. 
Tre'achetor,  tretsh'e-tur.  ?  n.  s.  [from 
Tre'achour,  tretsh'ur.  5  richer,  tri- 
cheur,  French.]  A  traitor;  one  who  be- 
trays; one  who  violates  his  faith  or  alle- 
giance.    Not  in  use. 

Good  Claudius  with  him  in  battle  fought, 
In  which  the  king  was  by  a  treachetour 
Disguised  slain.  Spenser. 

Where  may  that  treachour  then  be  found, 
Or  by  what  means  may  1  his  footing  tract?  Spenser. 

Tre'acle,  tre'kl.837  *0B  n.  s.  [triacic,  Fr. 
triackle,  Dutch;  theriaca,  Latin.] 

1.  A  medicine  made  up  of  many  ingre- 
dients. 

The  physician  that  has  observed  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  treacle,  without  knowing  the  nature  of 
each  of  the  sixty  odd  ingredients,  may  cure  many 
patients  with  it.  Boyle. 

Treacle  water  has  much  of  an  acid  in  it.  Floyer- 

2.  Molasses;  the  spume  of  sugar. 

To  Tread,  tred.234  v .  n.  pret.  trod;  part, 
pass,  trodden,  [trudan,  Goth,  tpeban, 
Saxon;  treden,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  set  the  foot. 

He  ne'er  drinks, 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip.  Shakspeare. 
Those  which  perfume  the  air  most,  being  trod- 
den upon  and  crushed,  are  burnet,  wild  thyme, 
and  water  mint;  therefore  set  whole  alleys  of  them, 
to  have  the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread.  Bacon. 

Those  dropping  gums 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease.  Milt 
Where'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flow'rs  shall  rise. 

Pope. 

2.  To  trample;  to  set  the  feet  in  scorn  or 
malice. 

Thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  along  our  street,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
And  bear  the  palm  Shakspeare. 

Thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places 

Deuteronomy. 

3.  To  walk  with  form  or  state. 

When  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine, 
And  the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading.  Shaksp. 
Ye  that  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep.        Milton. 

4.  To  copulate  as  birds. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws; 
When  turtles  tread.  Shakspeare- 

What  distance  between  the  treading  or  coupling, 
and  the  laying  of  the  egg?  bacon. 

They  bill,  they  trend;  Alcyone,  compress'd, 
Seven  days  sits  brooding  on  her  floating  nest.  Dryd. 
To  Tread,  trecl.  v.  a. 

1.  To  walk  on;  to  teel  under  the  foot. 

Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it!         Shaksp. 

He  dy'd  obedient  to  severest  law; 
Forbid  to  tread  the  promis'd  land  he  saw.      Prior. 

2.  To  press  under  the  foot. 

Tread  the  snuff  out  on  the  floor  to  prevent  stink- 
ing. Swift 
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3.  To  beat;  to  tract. 

Full  of  briars  is  this  working  world. 
— They  are  but  burs:  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trod- 
den paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Shakspeare . 

4.  To  walk  on  in  a  tormal  or  stately  man- 
ner. 

Methought  she  trod  the  ground  with  greater  grace. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  crush  under  foot;  to  trample  in  con- 
tempt or  hatred. 

Through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that 
rise  against  us.  Psalms. 

Why  wa«  1  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd, 
'Till  all  my  fires  were  spent,  and  then  cast  down- 
ward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar?  Dryden 

6.  To  put  in  action  by  the  feet. 

They  tread  their  wine-presses,  and  suffer  thirst. 

Job. 

7.  To  love  as  the  male  bird  the  female. 

He  feather'd  her  and  trod  her.  Dryden. 

Tread,  tred.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Footing;  step  with  the  foot. 

If  the  streets  were  pav'd  with  thine  eyes, 
Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread. 

Shakspeare. 
The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  want  of  tread,  are  (indistinguishable.      Milton. 

High  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was.  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.  Milton. 

The  dancer  on  the  rope,  with  doubtful  tread, 
Gets  wherewithal  to  clothe  and  buy  him  bread. 

Dryden. 

How  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  with  cautious  tread, 

A  dish  of  tea,  like  milk-pail,  on  thy  head!     Swift. 

2.  Way;  track;  path. 
Cromwell  is  the  king's  secretary;  further, 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  tread  for  more  preferment. 

Shakspeare . 

3.  The  cock's  part  in  the  egg. 

Tre'ader,    tred'ur.    n.  s.    [from    tread.] 
He  who  treads. 

The  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their 
presses.  Isaiah. 

Tre'adle,  tred'dl.405  n.s.  [from  tread.] 
L.  A  part  of  an  engine  on  which  the  feet 
act  to  put  it  in  motion. 

The  farther  the  fore-end  of  the  treadle  reaches 
out  beyond  the  fore-side  of  the  latbi  the  gt- .  ter 
will  the  sweep  of  the  fore-end  of  the  treadle  be, 
and  consequently  the  more  revolutions  are  made 
at  one  tread.  Moxon. 

2.  The  sperm  of  the.  cock. 

Whether  it  is  uot  made  out  of  the  garm,  or  trea- 
dle of  the  egg,  seemcth  of  lesser  doubt.         Bi  eun. 
At  each  end  of  the  egg  is  a  treadle,  formerly 
thought  to  be  the  cock's  sperm.  Derham. 

TRE'ASON,  tre'z'n.103  w  **•  n.  s.  [t>ahi- 
son,  French.]  An  offence  conim  tied 
against  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the 
commonwealth. 

It  is  divided  into  high  treason  and  petit  treason. 
High  treason  is  an  offence  against  the  seciif  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  of  ;he  king's  majesty,  b  c- 
ther  by  imagination,  word,  or  deed;  as  to  compass 
or  imagine  (reason,  or  the  death  of  the  prince,  or 
the  queen  consort,  or  his  son  and  heir  apparent, 
or  to  deflower  the  king's  wife,  or  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter unmarried,  or  his  eldest  son's  wife;  or  levy  .\ar 
against  the  king  in  his  realm,  or  to  adhere  to  his 
enemies  by  aiding  them;  or  to  counterfeit  the  king's 
great  seal,  privy  seal,  or  money:  or  knowingly  to 
bring  false  money  into  this  realm  counterfeited  like 
the  n.oney  of  England,  and  to  utter  the  same;  or 
to  kill  the  king's  chancellor,  treasurer,  justice  of  the 
one  bench  or  of  the  other:  justice*  in  eyre,  justices 
of  assize,  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  when  in 
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their  place  and  doing  their  duty;  or  forging  the 
kind's  seal  manual,  or  privy  signet ;  or  diminishing 
or  impairing  the  current  money:  and  in  such  trea- 
son, a  man  forfeits  his  lands  and  goods  to  the  king; 
and  it  is  called  treason  paramount.  Petit  treason  is 
when  a  servpntkiilsiiis  master,  a  wife  her  husband; 
a  clerk  secular  or  religious  kills  his  prelate:  this 
treason  gives  forfeiture  to  every  lord  within  his  own 
fee:  both  treasons  are  capital.  Cornell. 

He  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us. 

Shakspeare. 
Man  disobeying, 
Disloyal  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins 
Against  the  high  supremacy  of  heaven: 
To  expiate  his  treason  hs  h  nought  left.        Milton. 
This  being  a  treason  against  God,  by  a  commerce 
with  his  enemy.  Holyday. 

Athaliah  cried,  Treason,  treason.  2  Kings. 

Treasonable,  tre'z'n-a-bl.  ?    adj.  [from 
Treasonous,  treVn-fis.       >       t reason.'] 
Having  the  nature  or  guilt  of  treason. 
Treasonous  is  out  o!    use. 

Him  by  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July 
1  know  to  ne  i  ornipt  and  treasonous.      Shakspeare. 

Against  th'  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treas^ous  malice.  Shakspeare. 

Most  meu's  heads  had  been  intoxicated  with  im- 
aginations of  plots  and  treasonable  practices. 

C  treadon. 
Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 
I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer.  M  lion. 

A  credit  to  run  ten  millions  in  debt  witbo't  par- 
liamentary security  is  dangerous,  illegal,  and  per- 
haps treasonable.  Swift. 
TRE'ASURE,  trezh'ure.482  n.  s.  [trtsor, 
Fr.  thesaurus,  Lat.]     Wealth  hoarded; 
riches  accumulated. 

An  inventory,  importing 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 
Rich  stuffs.  Shakspeare. 

He  used  his  laws  as  well  for  collecting  of  trea- 
sure, as  for  correcting  of  manners.  Bacon. 
Gold  is  treasure  as  well  as  silver,  because  not  de- 
caying, and  never  sinking  much  in  value.       Locke. 

To  Tre'asure,  trezh'uve.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]   To  hoard;  to  repos.it;  to  lay  up. 
After  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  thou 
treaaurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath.  Romans. 

Practical  principles  are  treasured  up  in  man's 
mind,  that,  like  the  candle  of  the  Lord  in  the  heart 
of  every  man,  discovers  what  he  is  to  do,  and  what 
to  avoid.  South. 

No:  my  remembrance  treasures  honest  thoughts, 
And  holds  not  things  like  thee;  I  scorn  thy  friend- 
ship. Rowe. 
Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasu^d  there. 

Pope. 
Tre'asurehouse,  trezh'ure-house.  n.  s. 
[treasure    and    house.]      Place  where 
hoarded  riches  are  kept. 

Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  to  the 
soul  of  men,  for  which  there  is  not  in  this  treasure- 
house  a  present  comfortable  remedy  to  be  found. 

Hooker. 
Thou  silver  treasurehouse, 
Tell  me  once  more,  what  title  dost  thou  bear? 

Shakspeare. 
Gather  together  into  your  spirit,  and  its  treasure- 
house  the  memory,  not  only  all  the  promises  of  God, 
but  also  the  former  senses  of  the  divine  favours. 

Taylor. 

Tre'asurer,    trezh'u-rur.    n.   *.    [from 

treasure;  tresorier,  French.]    One  who 

has  care  of  money;  one  who  has  charge 

of  treasure. 

This  is  my  treasurer,  let  him  speak 
That  1  have  reserv'd  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

Before  the  invention  of  laws,  private  affections 
in  supreme  rulers  made  their  own  fancies  both  their 


treasurers  and  hangmen,  weighing  in  this  balance 

good  and  evil.  Raleigh. 

Trea'surership,  trezh'u-rur-ship.  n.  s. 

[from  treasurer.]    Office  or  dignity  of 

treasurer. 

He  preferred  a  base  fellow,  who  was  a  suitor  for 
the  treasurership,  before  the  most  worthy.  Hakewill. 
Tre'asury,  trezh'u-re.  n.  s.  [from  trea- 
sure; tresorerie,  French.]) 

1 .  A  place  in  which  riches  are  accumu- 
lated. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft.  Shakspeare. 

Ulysses'  goods.  A  very  treasurie 
Of  brass,  and  gold,  and  Steele  of  curious  frame. 

Chapman. 
He  had  a  purpose  to  furnish  a  fair  case  in  that 
university  with  choice  collections  from  all  parts, 
like  that  famous  treasury  of  knowledge  at  Oxford. 

Wotton. 
Tbe  state  of  the  treasury  the  king  best  knows. 

Temple. 

Physicians,   by  treasuries  of  just  observations, 

grow  to  skill  in  the  art  of  healing.  Watts. 

2.  It  is  used  by   Shaksfirare  for  treasure. 
And  make,  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize, 

As  is  the  ouzy  bottom  of  the  sea 

With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries.   Shaks. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  publlck  treasury.    Shakspeare. 

To  Treat,  trete.327  v.  a.  [trailer,  French; 

tracto,  Latin.] 
1.  To  negotiate;  to  settle. 

To  treai  tbe  peace,  a  hundred  senators 

Shall  be  commissioned.  Dryden. 


2.  [tracco,  Latin]  To  discourse  on. 


3. 


To  use  in  any  manner,  good  or  bad. 
He  treated  his  prisoner  with  great  harshness. 

Spectator. 
Since  living  virtue  is  with  envy  curs'd, 
And  the  best  men  are  treated  like  the  worst; 
Do  thou,  just  goddess,  call  our  merits  forth, 
And  give  each  deed  th'  exact,  intrinsick  worth. 

Pope. 

4.  To  handle;  to  manage;  to  carry  on. 
Zeuxis  and  Polygnotus  heated  their  subjects  in 

their  pictures,  as  Homer  did  in  his  poetry.  Dryden. 

5.  To  entertain  without  expense  to  the 
guest. 

To  Treat,  trete.  v.  n.  [traiter,  French; 
cpahcian,  Saxon.] 

1 .  To  discourse;  to  make  discussions. 
Of  love  they  treat  till  th'  ev'ning  star  appear'd. 

Milton. 
Absence,  what  the  poets  call  death  in  love,  has 
given  occasion  to  beautiful  complaints  in  those  au- 
thors who  have  treated  of  this  passion  in  verse. 

Mdison. 

2.  To  practise  negotiation. 
The  king  treated  with  them.  2  Maccabees. 

3.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
You,  master  Dean,  frequent  the  great, 

Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  treat?  Swift. 

4.  To  make  gratuitous  entertainments. 
If  we  do  not  please,  at  least  we  treat-        Prior. 

Treat,  trete.  n.  «.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  An  entertainment  given. 

This  is  the  ceremony  of  my  fate: 
A  parting  treat,  and  Vm  to  die  in  state.      Dryden. 

He  pretends  a  great  concern  for  his  country,  and 
insight  into  matters:  now  such  professions,  when 
recommended  by  a  treat,  dispose  an  audience  to 
hear  reason.  Collier. 

What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
For  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball?    Pope. 
,  Something  given  at  an  entertainment. 

Dry  figs  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates  were  set, 
In  canisters  t'  enlarge  the  little  treat.        Dryden. 


The  king  of  gods  revolving  in  his  mind 
Lycaon's  guilt  and  Lis  inhuman  treat.  Dryden, 

Tre'atable,  tre'ta~bl.406   adj.  [traitable, 
Fr.]  Moderate;  noi  violent. 

A  virtuous  mind  should  rather  wish  to  depart  this 
w  i!d  with  a  kind  of  treatable  dissolution  than  be 
suddenly  cut  oft  in  a  moment,  rather  to  be  taken 
than  snatched  away.  Hooker. 

The  beats  or  the  colds  of  seasons  are  less  treat- 
able than  with  us.  Temple. 
Tre'atise,  tre'tiz.1*0  *27  n.  s.  [tractatus, 
Latin.]  Discourse;  written  tractate. 

The  time  has  been,  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouze  and  stir 
As  life  were  in  't.  Shakspeare. 

Besides  the  rules  given  in  this  treatise  to  make  a 
perfect  judgment  of  good  pictures,  there  is  required 
a  long  conversation  with  the  best  pieces.     Dryden- 
Treatment,  trete'm£nt.  n.  s.  [trait  ement, 
Fr.]  Usage;  manner  of  using,  good  or 
bad. 

Scarce  an  humour  or  character  which  they  have 
not  used;  all  comes  wasted  to  us;  and  were  they  to 
entertain  this  age,  they  could  not  now  make  such 
plenteous  treatment.  Dryden. 

Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swain  affords.    Pope. 
Tue'aty,  tre'te.227  n.  s.  [traite,  French.] 

1.  Negotiation;  act  of  treating. 

She  began  a  treaty  to  procure, 
And  stablish  terms  betwixt  both  their  requests. 

Spenser. 
He  casts  by  treaty  and  by.  trains 
Her  to  persuade.  Spenser. 

2.  A  compact  of  accommodation  relating 
to  publick  affairs. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  being  rather  a  bargain 
than  a  treaty.  Bacon. 

Echion  then 
Lets  fall  the  guiltless  weapon  from  his  hand, 
And  with  the  rest  a  peaceful  treaty  makes.    Jlddis. 

3.  Tfor  entreaty.]    Supplication;  petition; 
solicitation. 

I  must 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dog, 
And  palter  in  tbe  shift  of  lowness.         Shakspeare, 


Tre'ble,  treb'bl.  adj.   [triple,  Fr.  trifilus, 

trifilear,  Latin.] 
..  Threefold;  triple. 

Some  I  see, 
That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry.  Siiaks. 

Who  can 
His  head's  huge  doors  unlock,  whose  jaws  with  great 
And  dreadful  teeth  in  treble  ranks  are  set?  Sandys. 

All  his  malice  serv'd  but  to  bring  forth 
Infinite  goodness,  grace,  and  mercy  shewn 
On  man  by  him  sedue'd;  but  on  himself 
Treble  confusion,  wrath,  and  vengeance  pour'd. 

Milton. 
A  lofty  tow'r,  and  strong  on  ev'ry  side 
With  treble  walls.  Dryden. 

The  pious  Trojan  then  his  jav'lin  sent, 
The  shield  gave  way;  through  treble  plates  it  went 
Of  solid  brass.  Dryden 

2.  Sharp  of  sound.   A  musical  term. 

The  sharper  or  quicker  percussion  of  air  causeth 

the  more  treble  sound,  and  tbe  lower  or  heavier  the 

base  sound.  Bacon. 

To  Tre'ble,  treb'bl.  v.  a.  [from  the  adj. 

trifilico,  Latin;    trifiler,    French.]     To 

multiply  by  three;  to  make  thrice  as 

much. 

She  conceiv'd,  and  trebling  the  due  time, 
Brought  forth  this  monstrous  mass.  Spenser. 

I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself, 
A  thousand  times  more  fair.  Shakspeart. 

Aquarius  shines  with  feebler  rays. 
Four  years  he  trebles,  and  doubles  six  score  days. 

Creech , 
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To  Tre'ble,  treb'bl.  v.n.  Tobecome  three- 
fold. 

Whoever  annually  runs  out,  as  the  debt  doubles 
and  trebles  upon  him,  so  doth  his  inability  to  pay  it. 

Swift. 

Tre'ble,  treb'bl.  n.  s.  A  sharp  sound. 

The  treble  cutteth  the  air  so  sharp,  as  it  retumeth 

too  6wi ft  to  make  the  sound  equal;  and  therefore 

a  mean  or  tenor  is  the  sweetest.  Bacon. 

The  lute  still  trembles  underneath  thy  nail: 
At  thy  well  sharpen'd  thumb,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar.    Dryd. 

Tre'bleness,  treb'bi-nes.  n.  s.  [from  tre- 
ble. ]  The  state  of  being  treble. 

The  just  proportion  of  the  air  percussed  towards 

the  baseness  or  trebleness  of  tones,  is  a  great  secret 

in  sounds.  Bacon. 

Tre'bly,   treb'ble.    adv.    [from    treble.^ 

Thrice   told;  in  threefold    number  or 

quantity. 

His  jav'lin  sent, 
The  shield  gave  way;  through  treble  plates  it  went 
Of  solid  brass,  of  linnen  trebly  roll'd.  Dryden. 

The  seed  being  so  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  several  species,  it  is  in  some  doubly  and  tre- 
bly defended.  Ray. 

TREE,  tree.  n.  s.  [trie,  Islandick;   tree, 
Danish.] 

1.  A  large  vegetable,  rising  with  one  woody 
stem  to  a  considerable  height. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  of  our  native  growth  in  En- 
gland, are  thus  distinguished  by  Ray.  Such  as  have 
their  flowers  disjointed  and  remote  from  the  fruit; 
and  these  are,  1  Nuciferous  ones;  as,  the  walnut 
tree,  the  hazel  nut  tree,  the  beech,  the  chesnut,  and 
the  common  oak.  2.  Coniferous  ones;  of  this  kind 
are  the  Scotch  firs,  male  and  female;  the  pine,  the 
common  alder  tree,  and  the  birch  tree.  3.  Bacci- 
ferous;  as,  the  juniper  and  yew  trees.  4.  Lanige- 
rous  ones;  as,  the  black,  white,  and  trembling  pop- 
lar, willows,  and  osiers  of  all  kinds.  5.  Such  as 
bear  their  seeds,  having  an  imperfect  flower,  in  leafy 
membranes;  as,  the  horse  bean.  6.  Such  as  have 
their  fruits  and  flowers  contiguous;  of  these  some 
are  pomiferous;  as,  apples  and  pears:  and  some  bac- 
ciferous;  as,  the  sorb  or  service  tree,  tbe  white  or 
hawthorn,  the  wild  rose,  sweet  brier,  currants,  the 
great  bilberry  bush,  honeysuckle,  ivy.  Pruniferous 
ones,  whose  fruit  is  pretty  large  and  soft,  with  a 
stone  in  the  middle;  as,  the  black  thorn  or  sloe  tree, 
the  black  and  white  bullace  tree,  the  black  cherry, 
8fc.  Bacciferous  ones;  as,  the  strawberry  tree  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  misletoe,  water  elder,  large 
laurel,  the  viburnum  or  wayfaring  tree,  the  dog 
berry  tree,  the  sea  black  thorn,  the  berry-bearing 
elder,  the  privet  berberry,  common  elder,  the  holly, 
the  buckthorn,  the  berry-bearing  heath,  the  bram- 
ble, and  spindle  tree  or  prickwood.  Such  as  have 
their  fruit  dry  when  ripe;  as,  the  bladder  nut  tree, 
the  box  tree,  the  common  elm  and  ash,  the  maple, 
the  gaule  or  sweet  willow,  common  heath,  broom, 
dyers  wood,  furze  or  gorse,  the  lime  tree,  fyc. 

Miller. 

Sometimes  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air.  Shakspeare. 

Who  can  bid  the  tree  unfix  his  earth-bound  root. 

Shakspeare. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  a  tree  in  summer  co- 
vered with  green  leaves,  decked  with  blossoms,  or 
Jaden  with  fruit,  and  casting  a  pleasant  shade:  but 
to  consider  how  this  tree  sprang  from  a  little  seed, 
how  nature  shaped  and  fed  it  till  it  came  to  this 
greatness,  is  a  more  rational  pleasure.  Burnet. 

Trees  shoot  up  in  one  great  stem,  and  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  earth  spread  into  branches;  thus 
gooseberries  are  shrubs,  and  oaks  are  trees.  Locke. 

2.  Any  thing  branched  out. 

Vain  are  their  hopes  who  fancy  to  inherit, 
By  tre$s  of  pedigrees,  or  fame  or  merit; 
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Though  plodding  heralds  through  each  branch  may 

trace 
Old  captains  and  dictators  of  their  race.     Dryden. 

Tree  germander,  tree'jer-man'dur.  n.  «. 

A  plant. 
Tree  of  life,  tree'ov-life.  n.  s.  [lignum 

■vita,  Lat.]    An  evergreen:  the  wood  is 

esteemed  by  turners.  Miller. 

Tree  primrose,  tree'prim-roze.  n.  s.  A 

plant. 
Treen,  treen.  The  old  plural  of  tree. 
Well  run  greenhood,  got  between 

Under  the  sand-bag  he  was  seen; 

Lowting  low  like  a  for'ster  green, 

He  knows  his  tackle  and  his  treen.        Ben  Jonson. 

Treen,  treen.  adj.  Wooden;  made  of  wood- 
Obsolete. 

Sir  Thomas  Rookesby  being  controlled  for  first 
suffering  himself  to  be  served  in  treen  cups,  an- 
swered, These  homely  cups  pay  truly  for  that  they 
contain:  I  had  rather  drink  out  of  treen,  and  pay 
gold  and  silver,  than  drink  out  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  make  wooden  payments.  Camden. 

Tre'foil,  tre'foil.  n.  s.  [trifolium,  Latin.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 

Hope,  by  the  ancients,  was  drawn  in  the  form  of 
a  sweet  and  beautiful  child  standing  upon  tiptoes, 
and  a  trefoil  or  three-leaved  grass  in  her  hand. 

Peacham. 
Some  sow  trefoil  or  rye-grass  with  their  clover. 

Mortimer. 

TRR'TT.T.AGE,  tre'lklje.  n.  s.  [French.] 
A  contexture  of  pales  to  support  es- 
palliers,  making  a  distinct  inclosure  of 
any  part  of  a  garden.  Trevoux. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poe- 
try: makers  of  flower-gardens  are  epigrammatists 
and  sonneteers;  contrivers  of  bowers,  grottos,  treil- 
lages,  and  cascades,  are  romance  writers.  Spectator- 

TRE'LLIS,  trel'lls.  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
structure  of  iron,  wood,  or  osier,  the 
parts  crossing  each  other  like  a  lattice. 

Trevoux. 

To  Tre'mble,  tr£m'bl.406  v.n.  [trembler, 
Fr.  tremo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  shake  as  with  fear  or  cold;  to  shiv- 
er; to  quake;  to  shudder. 

My  compassionate  heart 
Will  net  permit  my  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise.  Shaksp. 

God's  name 
And  power  thou  tremblest  at.  Shakspeare. 

Shew  your  slaves  how  cholerick  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.  Shakspeare. 

When  he  heard  the  king,  he  fell  into  such  a 
trembling  that  he  could  hardly  speak.     Clarendon. 

Frighted  Turnus  trembled  as  he  spoke.    Dryden. 

He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head, 
With  terror  trembled  heav'n's  subsiding  hill, 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distil. 

Dryden. 
Ye  pow'rs,  revenge  your  violated  altars, 
That  they  who  with  unhallow'd  hands  approach 
May  tremble.  Rowe. 

2.  To  quiver;  to  totter. 

Sinai's  grey  top  shall  tremble.  Milton. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  mass  of  water  to  have  stood 

upon  the  middle  of  the  earth  like  one  great  drop, 

or  a  trembling  jelly,  and  all  the  places  about  it  dry. 

Burnet. 
j.    lo  quaver;  to  shake  as  a  sound. 

Winds  make  a  noise  unequally,  and  sometimes, 
when  vehement,  tremble  at  the  height  of  their  blast. 
_  Bacon. 

I  re  mblingly,  trem'bling-le.  adv.  [from 
trembling.)  So  as  to  shake  or  quiver. 

Tremblingly  she  stood, 
And  on  the  sudden  dropt.  Shakspeare. 
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Say,  what  the  use,  were  finer  opticks  giv'n, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n: 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 
To  smart  and  agonize  at  ev'ry  pore?  Pope. 

Treme'ndous,  tre-men'dus.  adj.  [tremen- 
dus,  Latin.]  Dreadful;  horrible;  aston- 
ishingly terrible. 

There  stands  an  altar  where  the  priest  celebrates 
some  mysteries  sacred  and  tremendous.         Tatler- 

In  that  portal  should  the  chief  appear, 
Each  hand  tremendous  with  a  brazen  spear.    Pope. 
Tre'mour,  tre'mur.31*  n.  s.  [tremor,  Lat.] 

1.  The  state  of  trembling. 

He  fell  into  an  universal  tremour  of  all  his  joints, 
that  when  going  his  legs  trembled  under  him. 

Harvey. 

By  its  styptick  and  stimulating  quality  it  affects 
the  nerves,  occasioning  tremours.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Quivering  or  vibratory  motion. 

These  stars  do  not  twinkle  when  viewed  through 
telescopes  which  have  large  apertures:  for  the  rays 
of  light  which  pass  through  divers  parts  of  the  ap- 
erture tremble  each  of  themtapart,  and  by  mean*  of 
their  various,  and  sometimes  contrary  tremours,  fall 
at  one  and  the  same  time  upon  different  points  in 
the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Mwton. 

Tre'mulous,  tr£m'u-lus.314  adj.  [tremu- 
lus,  Latin.] 

1.  Trembling;  fearful. 

The  tender  tremulous  christian  is  easily  distract- 
ed and  amazed  by  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Quivering;  vibratory. 

He  owned  to  have  some  kind  of  little  discompo- 
sure in  the  choice  of  things  perfectly  indifferent; 
for  where  there  is  nothing  to  determine  him,  the 
balance  by  hanging  even  became  tremulous.  Fell. 
Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  or  undulated, 
impresses  a  swift  tremulous  motion  in^  the  lips, 
tongue,  or  palate,  which  breath  passing  smooth  does 
not.  Holder. 

As  thus  th'  effulgence  tremulous  I  drink, 
The  lambent  lightnings  shoot  across  the  sky. 

Thomson. 
Tre'mulousness,    tr£m'u-lus-n£s.    n.   s. 
[from   tremulous.^     The  state  of  quiv- 
ering. 
Tren,  tr£n.  n.  s.  A  fish  spear.       jiinsvj. 
To  Trench,  trensh.  v.  a.  [trancher,  Fr,j 

1.  To  cut. 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head.    Shaksp. 

This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  cut  or  dig  into  pits  or  ditches. 

Trench  the  ground,  and  make  it  ready  for  the 
spring-  Evelyn. 

First  draw  thy  faulchion,  and  on  ev'ry  side 
Trench  the  black  earth  a  cubit  long  and  wide.  Pope. 

The  trenchivg  plough  or  coulter  is  useful  in  pas- 
ture-ground, to  cut  out  the  sides  of  trenches  or 
drains.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  fortify  by  earth  thrown  up. 

Pioneers  with  spades  and  pickax  arm'd, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field.     Milton. 
Trench,  trensh.  n.  s.  [tranche,  Fr.] 

1.  A  pit  or  ditch. 

On  that  coast  build, 
And  with  a  trench  enclose  the  fruitful  field.    Dryd. 
When  you  have  got  your  water  up  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  land,  make  a  small  trench  to  carry  soma 
of  the  water  in,  keeping  it  always  upon  a  level. 

Mortimer. 

2.  Earth  thrown  up  to  defend  soldiers  in 
their  approach  to  a  town,  or  to  guard  a 
camp. 

The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued  forth 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle; 
I  saw  our  party  to  the  trenches  driven, 
And  then  I  came  away.  Shakspeare 
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William  carries  on  the  trench, 
Till  both  the  town  and  castle  yield.  Prior. 

Tre'nchant,  tren'shant.  adj.  [trenchant, 
Fr.J  Cutting;  sharp.    - 

He  fiercely  took  the  trenchant  blade  in  hand, 
With  which  he  struck  so  furious  and  so  fell, 
That  nothing  seem'd  the  puissance  could  withstand. 

Spenser. 
Against  a  vanquish'd  foe,  their  swords 
Were  sharp  and  to  enchant,  not  their  words. 

Hudibras. 

TRE'N0HER,tr&n'shur.98  n.s.  [from  trench; 
trenchoir,  French.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  meat  is  cut 

at  table. 

No  more 
I'll  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish.         Shakspeare. 

My  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais'd 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher.  Shakspeare. 

When  we  find  our  dogs,  we  set  the  dish  or  trench- 
er on  the  ground.  More. 

Their  homely  fare  dispatch'd;  the  hungry  land 
Invade  their  trenchers  next,  and  soon  devour.  Dryd. 

Many  a  child  may  have  the  idea  of  a  square 
trencher,  or  round  plate,  before  he  has  any  ide^  of 
infinite.  Locke. 

2.  The  table. 

How  often  hast  thou, 
Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the  board 
When  I  have  feasted!  Shakspeare. 

3.  Food;  pleasures  of  the  table. 

It  could  be  no  ordinary  declension  of  nature  that 
could  bring  some  men,  after  an  ingenuous  educa- 
tion, to  place  their  summum  bonum  upon  their 
trenchers,  and  their  utmost  felicity  in  wine.   South. 
TRE'NCHERFLY,tren'shur-fii  n.s.  [trench- 
er and  fly.']     One  that  haunts  tables;  a 

parasite. 

He  found  all  people  came  to  him  promiscuously, 

and  he  tried  which  of  them  were  friends,  and  which 

only  Irencherfiies  and  spungers.  VEstrange. 

Tre'ncherman,    tren'shur-man.88    n.    s. 

[trencher  and  man.] 

1 .  A  cook.  Obsolete. 

Palladius  assured  him,  that  he  had  already  been 
more  fed  to  his  liking  than  he  could  be  by  the  skil- 
fullest  trenchermen  of  Media.  Sidney. 

2.  A  feeder;  an  eater. 

You  had  musty  victuals,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat 
it:  he's  a  very  valiant  trencherman;  he  hath  an  ex- 
cellent stomach.  Shakspeare. 
Tre'nchermate,    tren'shi'ir-mate.    n.    s. 
[trencher  and  mate.']    A  table  compan- 
ion; a  parasite. 

Because  that  judicious  learning  of  the  ancient 
sages  doth  not  in  this  case  serve  the  turn,  these 
trenchermates  frame  to  themselves  a  way  more  plea- 
sant; a  new  method  they  have  of  turning  things 
that  are  serious  into  mockery,  an  art  of  contradic- 
tion by  way  of  scorn  Hooker. 
To  Trend,  trend,  v.  n.  To  tend;  to  lie  in 
any  particular  direction.  It  seems  a  cor- 
ruption of  tend. 

The  scouts  to  several  parts  divide  their  way, 
To  learn  the  natives  names,  their  towns,  explore 
The  coasts  and  trendings  of  the  crooked  shore. 

Dryden. 

Tre'ndle,  tren'dl.406  n.  s.  [cpenbel. 
Sax.]  Any  thing  turned  round.  Now 
improperly  written  trundle. 

Tre'ntals,  tren'talz.  n.  s.  [trente,  Fr.] 
Trentals  or  trigintals  were  a  number  of  masses, 
to  the  tale  of  thirty,  sa:d  on  the  same  account,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  order  instituted  by  St.  Gre- 
gory. Jiyliffe. 

Trepa'n,  tre-pan'.  n.  s   [trefian,  Fr.] 
\.  An  instrum  nt  by  which  chirurgeons 
cut  out  round  pieces  of  the  skull. 


2.  A  snare-;  a  stratagem  by  which  any  one 
is  ensnared.  [Of  this  signification  Skin- 
ner assigns  for  the  reason,  that  some 
English  ships  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
being  invited,  with  great  show  of  friend- 
ship, into  Trafiani,  a  part  of  Sicily,  were 
there  detained] 

But  what  a  thoughtless  animal  is  man, 
How  very  active  in  his  own  trepan!     Roscommon. 
Can  there  be  any  thing  of  friendship  in  snares, 
hooks  and  trepans?  South. 

During  the  commotion  of  the  blood  and  spirits, 
in  which  passion  consists,  whatsoever  is  offered  to 
the  imagination  in  favour  of  it,  tends  only  to  de- 
ceive the  reason:  it  is  indeed  a  real  trepan  upon  it, 
feeding  it  with  colours  and  appearances  instead  of 
argurneuts.  South. 

To  Trepa'n,  tre-pan/  v.  a.  [from  the  noun; 

trefiuncr,  French.] 
I.  To  perforate  with  the  trepan. 

A  putrid  matter  flowed  forth  her  nostrils,  of  the 
same  smell  with  that  in  trepanning  the  bone. 

Wiseman. 
Few  recovered  of  those  that  were  trepanned. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  catch;  to  ensnare. 

They  trepunn'd  the  state,  and  fac'd  it  down 
With  plots  and  projects  of  our  owr  Hudibras. 

Those  are  but  trepanned  who  are  called  to  govern, 
being  invested  with  authority  but  bereaved  of  power 
which  is  nothing  else  but  to  mock  and  betray  them 
into  a  splendid  and  magisterial  way  of  being  ridicu- 
lous. South 

Trephi'ne,  tre-fine'.  n.  s.  A  small  tre- 
pan; a  smaller  instrument  of  perforation 
managed  by  one  hand. 

I  shewed  a  trepan  and  trephine,  and  gave  them 
liberty  to  try  both  upon  a  skull.  Wiseman. 

Trepida'tion,  trep-e-da'shun.  n.  s.  [tre- 

fiidatio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  state  of  trembling,  or  quivering. 

The  bow  tortureth  the  string  continually,  and 

boldeth  it  in  continual  trepidation.  Bacon. 

All  objects  of  the  senses  which  are  very  offensive, 

cause  the  spirit,  to  retire;  upon  which  the  parts,  iu 

some  degree,  are  destitute;  and  so  there  is  induced 

in  them  a  trepidation  and  horror.  Bacon. 

Moving  of  th'  earth  brings  harms  and  fears, 
Men  reckon  what  it  did  and  meant; 

But  trepidation  of  the  spheres, 
Though  greater  far,  is  innocent.  Donne. 

They  pass  the  planets  sev'n,  and  pass  the  fix'd, 
And  that  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trepidation  talk'd,  and  that  first  mov'd.  Milton. 
!.  State  of  terrour. 

Because  the  whole  kingdom  stood  in  a  zealous 
trepidation  of  the  absence  of  such  a  prince,  1  have 
been  the  more  desirous  to  research  the  several  pas- 
sages of  the  journey.  Wotton- 
His  first  action  of  note  was  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto;  where  the  success  of  that  great  day,  in  such 
trepidation  of  the  state,  made  every  man  meritori- 
ous. Wotton. 
3.  Hurry;  confused  haste. 
To  Tre'spass,  tres'pas.  v.  n.  [trespasser, 
French.] 

1.  To  transgress;  to  offend. 
If  they  shall  confess  their  trespass  which  they 

trespassed  against  rne,  I  will  remember  my  covenant. 

Leviticus. 

They  not  only  contradict  the  general  design  and 

particular    expresses  of  the   gospel,   but    trespass 

against  all  logick.  Norris. 

2.  To    enter    unlawfully    on    another's 
ground. 

Their  morals  and  oeconomy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree: 
Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound, 
Nor  trespase'd  on  the  other's  ground.  Prior. 


Tre'spass,  tres'pas.  n.  s.  [tresfias,  Fr.J 

1.  Transgression;  offence. 
Your  purpos'd  low  correction 

Is  such,  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches 

For  pilf'rings,  and  most  common  trespass, 

Are  punish'd  with.  Shakspeare*. 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass?  Milton. 

2.  Unlawful  entrance  on  another's  ground. 
Trespasser,   tres'pas-sur.    n.    s.   [from 

trespass.] 

1.  An  offender;  a  transgressor. 

2.  One  who  enters  unlawfully  on  another's 
ground. 

If  1  come  upon  another's  ground  without  his  li- 
cence, or  the  licence  of  the  law,  i  am  a  ti-  passer, 
for  which  the  owner  may  have  an  action  oi  trespass 
against  me.  Walton. 

Tre'ssed,  tres'sed   adj.  [from  tresse,  Fr.-] 
Kno'ted  or  curled. 

Nor  this  nor  that  so  much  doth  make  me  mourn^ 
But  for  the  lad,  whom  long  I  lov'd  so  dear, 

Now  loves  a  lass  that  all  ms  lore  doth  scorn, 
He  plunged  in  pain  his  tressed  locks  doth  tear. 

Spenser. 
Tre'sses,  tres'siz.9?  n.  s.  without  a  singu- 
lar,   [tresse,    Fr.   treccia,    Italian.]      A 
knot  or  curl  of  hair. 
Hung  be  the  heav'ns  with  black,  yield  day  te 
night! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  yourrrystal  tresses  in  the  sky!  Shakspeare. 

Her  swelling  breast 
Naked,  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid.  Milton. 

Adam  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flow'rs  a  garland  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown      Milton. 

Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.  Pope. 

Then  cease,  bright  nymph!  to  mourn  the  ravish'd 
hair, 
Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere! 
Not  nil  the  tresses  that  fair  hair  can  boast 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost.      Pope 
Tre'stle,  tres'sl.472  n.  s.  [tresteuu,  Fr.] 

1.  The  frame  of  a  table. 

2.  A  moveable  form  by  which  any  thing 
is  supported. 

Tret,  tret.  n.  s.  [probably  from  tritus, 
Latin.]  An  allowance  made  by  mer- 
chants to  retailers,  which  is  four  pounds 
in  every  hundred  weight,  and  four 
pounds  for  waste  or  refuse  of  a  commo- 
dity. Bailey. 

Tre'things,  tre'^zingz.  n.  s.  [trethingi, 
low  Latin,  from  trethu,  Welsh,  to  tax.] 
Taxes;  imposts. 

Tre'vet,  trev'it."  n.  s.  [fcruepec,  Sax. 
trefiied,  Fr.]  Any  thing  that  stands  on 
three  legs:  as,  a  stool. 

Trey,  tra.  n.  s.  [tres,  Lat.  trots,  Fr.]    A 
three  at  cards. 
White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with  thee. 

Honey,  milk,  and  sugar;  there  is  three. 

Nay   then,  two  treys;  metheglin,  wort,  and 

malmsey.  Shakspeare. 

Tri'able,  tri'a-bl.40a  adj.  [from  try.] 

1.  Possible  to  be   experimented;  capable 

of  trial. 

For  the  more  easy  understanding  of  the  experi- 
ments triable  by  our  engine,  1  insinuated  that  no- 
tion, by  which  all  of  them  will  prove  explicable. 

Boyle. 

2.  Such  as  may  be  judicially  examined. 
No  one  should  be  admitted  fo  a  bishop's  chan- 
cellorship without  good  knowledge  in  the  civil  and 
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canon  laws,  since  clivers  causes  triable  in  the  spi- 
ritual court  are  of  weight.  -Ayliffe. 

Tri'ad,  triad  M  n.  s.  [trias,  Latin;  triade, 
Ft  ]   Three  united. 

Tri'al,  tri'al.88  n.  s.  [from  try.'] 

1.  Test;  examination. 

With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end; 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.         Shakspeare. 

2.  Experiment;  act  of  examining  by  ex- 
perience. 

I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance, 
Whose  trial  shall  belter  publish  his  commendation. 

Shakspeare- 

Skilful  gardeners  make  trial  of  the  seeds  by  put- 
ting them  into  water  gently  boiled;  and  if  good, 
they  will  sprout  within  half  an  hour.  Bacon. 

There  is  a  mixed  kind  of  evidence  relating  both 
to  the  senses  and  understanding,  depending  upon  our 
own  observation  and  repeated  trials  of  the  issues 
and  events  of  actions  or  things,  called  experience 

PFilkins. 

3.  Experience;  experimental  knowledge. 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourg- 
ings.  Hebrews. 

4.  Judicial  examination. 

Trial  is  used  in  law  for  the  examination  of  all 
causes,  civil  or  criminal,  according  to  the  laws  of 
our  realm:  the  trial  is  the  issue,  which  is  tried 
upon  the  inditement,  not  the  inditement  itself. 

Cowtll. 
He  hath  resisted  law 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power.       Shakspeare. 

A  canon  of  the  Jews  required,  in  all  suits  and 
judicial  triah  betwixt  rich  and  poor,  that  either 
each  should  stand,  or  both  should  sit.       Kettlewell. 

They  shall  eome  upon  their  trial,  have  all  their 
actions  strictly  examined.  Nelson. 

5.  Temptation;  :est  of  virtue. 

Lest  our  trial,  when  least  sought, 
May  find  us  both  perhaps  far  less  prepar'd, 
The  willinger  '  go.  Milton. 

No  such  company  as  them  thou  saw'st 
Intended  thee;  for  trial  only  brought, 
To  see  how  thou  couldst  judge  of  fit  aud  meet. 

Milton. 

Every  station   is  expos'd   to  some  trials,  either 

temptations  that  provoke  our  appetites,  or  disquiet 

our  fears.  Rogers. 

6.  State  of  being  tried 

(iood  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. 

It  is  to  be  all  made,  of  sighs  and  tears; 

It  is  to  bt  made  all  of  faith  and  service, 

All  humbleness,  all  patence  and  impatience; 

All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance.        Shakspeare. 

TRIANGLE,  tri'ang-gl.406  n.  s.  [trian- 
gle, Fr.  triangulum,  Lai.]  A  figure  of 
three  angles. 

The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones.  Locke. 

Tria'ngular,  tri  ang'gu-lar.  adj.  [trian- 
gularis, Lat.]    Having  three  nng.es. 

The  frame  thereof  seem'd  partly  circular, 
And  part  triangular;  O  work  divine! 
These  two  the  first  and  last  proportions  are.  Spenser. 
Though  a  rouod  figure  be  most  capacious  for  the 
honey,  and  convenient  for  the  bee;  yet  did  she  not 
chuse  that,  because  there  must  have  been  triangular 
spaces  left  void.  Ray. 

Tribe,  tribe,  n.  *.  [tribus,  Latin,  from 
trev,  British;  b  and  i>  being  labials  of 
promiscuous  use  in  the  ancient  British 
■words:  trev  from  tir  ef,  his  lands,  is 
supposed  by  Rowland  to  be  Celiick, 
and  used  belore  the  Romans  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  British  government. 
This  notion  will  not  be  much  recom- 
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mended,  when  it  is  told,  that  he  derives 
centuria  from  trev,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  same  with  our  centrev,  importing  a 
hundred  trevs  or  tribes.] 

1 .  A  distinct  body  of  the  people  as  divided 
by  family  or  fortune,  or  any  other  cha- 
racteristick. 

I  ha'  been  writing  all  this  night  unto  all  the  tribes 
And  centuries  for  their  voices,  to  help  Catiline 
In  his  election  Ben  Jonson. 

If  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken  off,  and 
the  misled  multitude  will  bee  their  error,  such  ex- 
tent of  mercy  is  honourable.  Bacon. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount? 

Milton. 

Teach  straggling  mountaineers,  for  publick  good, 
To  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood, 
Houses  to  build.  Tate. 

1  congratulate  my  country  upon  the  increase  of 
this  happy  tribe  of  men,  since,  by  the  present  par- 
liament, the  race  of  freeholders  is  spreading  into 
the  remotest  corners.  Jlddison. 

2.  It  is  often  used  in  contempt. 

Folly  and  vice  are  easy  to  describe, 
The  common  subjects  of  our  scribbling  tribe. 

Roscommon. 

Tri'blet  or  Tribo'ulet,  uib'lit.  n.  s.  A 
goldsmith's  tool  for  making  rings. 

Ainsworth. 
Tribula'i  ion,  trib-u-la'shun.  n.  s.  [tribu- 
lation, Fr.J  Persecution;  distress;  vexa- 
tion, disturbance  of  life. 

Tribulation  being  present  causeth  sorrow,  and 
being  imminent  breedeth  fear.  Hooker. 

The  just  shall  dwell, 
And,  after  all  their  tribulations  long, 
See  golden  days  fruitful  of  golden  deeds.     Milton. 

Death  becomes 
His  final  remedy;  and  after  life 
Try'd  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refin'd 
By  faith,  and  faithful  works.  Milton. 

Our  church  taught  us  to  pray,  tharGod  would, 
not  only  in  the  time  of  our  tribulation,  but  in  all 
time  of  our  wealth,  deliver  us.  Jltterbury. 

Tribu'nal,  tri-bu'nal.119  n.  s.  [tribunal, 
Latin  and  French.] 

1.  The  seat  of  a  judge. 

I'  th1  market  place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gojd 
Y\  ere  publickly  enthron'd.  Shakspeare. 

He  sees  the  room 
Where  the  whole  nation  does  for  justice  come, 
Under  whose  large  roof  flourishes  the  gown, 
And  judges  grave,  on  high  tribunals  frown.  Waller. 

There  is  a  necessity  of  standing  at  his  tribunal, 
who  is  infinitely  wise  and  just.  Grew. 

He,  who  for  our  sakes  stood  before  an  earthly 
tribunal,  might  therefore  be  constituted  judge  of  the 
whole  world.  Nelson. 

2.  A  court  or  justice. 

Summoning  arch-angels  to  proclaim 
Thy  dread  tribunal.  Milton. 

Tri'bine,  trib'une.  n.  s.  [tribun,  tribunus, 

Latin.] 
1     An    officer   of    Rome    chosen  by  the 
people. 

These  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'  th'  common  mouth:  I  do  despise 
them.  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  commander  of  a  Roman  legion. 
Tribuni'tial,  trib-u-nish'a.1.    )  adj.  [tri- 
Tribuni'tious,  trib-u-nish'us.  $  bunitius, 
Latin.]  Suiting  a  tribune;  relating  to  a 
tribune. 

Let  them  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribunir 
tious  manner;  for  that  is  to  clamour  counsels,  not  to 
inform.  Bacon. 
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Oh  happy  ages  of  our  ancestors! 
Beneath  the  kings  and  tribunitial  powers, 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain.      Drydtn. 
Tributary,  trlb'u-ta-re.  adj.  [tributaire, 
French;  tributarius,  Latin.] 
Paying  tribute  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  submission  to  a  master. 

Thenceforth  this  land  was  tributary  made 
T'  ambitious  Rome,  and  did  their  rule  obey, 
Till  Arthur  all  that  reckoning  did  defray: 
Yet  oft  the  Briton    kings  against  them   strongly 
sway'd.  Spenser- 

Whilst  Malvern,  king  of  hills,  fair  Severn  over- 
looks, 
Attended  on  in  state  with  tributary  brooks. 

Drayton 
The  two  great  empires  of  the  world  I  know; 
And  since  the  earth  none  larger  does  afford, 
This  Charles  is  some  poor  tributary  lord.    Dryden. 

Around  his  throne  the  sea-born  brothers  stood, 
That  swell  with  tributary  urns  his  flood.  Pope. 

Subject;  subordinate. 

These  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods. 
By  course  commits  to  several  government, 
And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  sapbire  crowns, 
And  wield  their  little  tridents.  Milton. 

O'er  Judah's  king  ten  thousand  tyrants  reign, 
Legions  of  lust,  and  various  pow'rs  of  ill 
Insult  the  master's  tributary  will.  Prior. 

3.  Paid  in  tribute. 

Nor  flatt'ry  tunes  these  tributary  lays.  Concanen. 

Tributary,  tiib'u-ta-re.  n.  s.  [from  tri- 
bute.] One  who  pays  a  stated  sum  in 
acknowledgment  of  subjection. 

All  the  people  therein  shall  be  tributaries  unto 
thee,  and  serve  thee.  beuteronomy. 

The  Irish  lords  did  only  promise  to  beco.ue  tri- 
butaries to  king  Henry  the  second :  and  such  as  only 
pay  tribute  are  not  properly  subjects,  but  sovereigns. 

Davies  ■ 

TRFBUTE,  trib'ute. n.  s.  [tribut,  French; 
tributum,  Lat.]  Payment  made  in  ac- 
knowledgment; subjection. 

They  that  received  tribute  money  said,  Doth  not 
your  master  pay  tribute!  Matthew 

She  receives 
As  tribute  warmth  and  light.  Milton. 

To  acknowledge  this,  was  all  he  did  exact; 
Small  tribute,  where  the  will  to  pay  was  act.  Dryd. 
Trice,  trise.  n.  s.  [I  believe  this  word 
comes  from  trait,  French,  corrupted  by 
pronunciation.]  A  short  time;  an  in- 
stant; a  stroke. 

If  they  get  never  so  great  a  spoil  at  any  time,  the 
same  they  waste  in  a  trice,  as  naturally  delighting 
in  spoil,  though  it  do  themselves  no  good.    Spenser 

Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knock'd  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 
His  summons  did  obey: 
Each  serving  man  with  dish  in  hand 
March'd  boldly  up  like  our  train'd  band, 

Presented,  and  away.  Suckling 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 
And  after  solve  them  in  a  trice.  Hudibras 

So  when  the  war  had  rais'd  a  storm, 
I've  seen  a  snake  in  human  form, 
All  stain'd  with  infamy  and  vice, 
Leap  from  the  dunghill  in  a  trice.  Swifts 

It  seems  incredible  at  first,  that  all  the  blood  in 
our  bodies  should  circulate  in  a  trice,  in  a  very  few 
minute*:  but  it  would  be  more  surprising  if  we  knew 
the  short  periods  of  the  great  circulation  of  water. 

Bentlty 

A  man  shall  make  his  fortune  in  a  trice, 
If  bless'd  with  pliant,  though  but  slender  sense, 
Feign'd  modesty,  and  real  impudence  Young. 

Tricho'tomy.  tri-k6l't6-me.s,s  119M'  n.  $. 
[Tf<£o/oM.ea>.]  Division  into  three  parts. 

Some  disturb  the  order  of  nature  by  dichotomies, 
trichotomies,  sevens,  twelves:  let  the  subject,  wi|J> 
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the  design  you  have  in  view,  determine  the  number 
of  parts  into  which  you  divide  it.  Watts. 

Trick,  trik.  n.  s.  [_treck,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  sly  fraud. 

Sir  Thomas  More  said,  that  a  trick  of  law  had  no 
less  power  than  the  wheel  of  fortune,  to  lift  men  up, 
or  cast  men  down.  Raleigh. 

A  bantering  droll  took  a  journey  to  Delphos,  to 
try  if  he  could  put  a  trick  upon  Apollo.  VEslrange. 

Such  a  one  thinks  to  find  some  shelter  in  my 
friendship,  and  I  betray  him:  he  comes  to  me  for 
counsel,  and  I  shew  him  a  trick.  South. 

He  swore  by  Styx, 
Whate'er  she  would  desire,  to  grant; 
But  wise  Ardelia  knew  his  tricks.  Sicift. 

2.  A  dexterous  artifice. 

Gather  the  lowest,  and  leaving  the  top, 
Shall  teach  thee  a  trick  for  to  double  thy  crop. 

Tusser. 

And  now  as  oft  in  some  distemper'd  state, 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  gen'ral  fate.     Pope. 

3.  A  vitious  practice. 

Suspicion  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes: 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  a  fox, 
Who  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wildtrtcfcof  his  ancestors.  Shakspeare. 
I  entertain  you  with  somewhat  more  worthy  than 
the  stale  exploded  trick  of  fulsome  panegyricks. 

Dryden. 
Some  friends  to  vice  pretend, 
That  I  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  juggle;  an  antick;  any  thing  done  to 
cheat  jocosely,  or  to  divert. 

A  rev'rend  prelate  stopp'd  his  coach  and  six, 
To  laugh  a  little  at  our  Andrew's  tricks.        Prior. 

5.  An  unexpected  effect. 

So  fellest  foes  who  broke  their  sleep, 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  A  practice;  a  manner;  a  habit.  Not  in 
use. 

I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  trick:  if  you'll 
hang. me,  you  may.  Shakspeare. 

The  tricfc  of  that  voice  I  well  remember.  Shaksp. 
Behold, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father;  eye,  nose,  lip, 
The  trick  of 's  frown,  his  forehead.       Shakspeare. 

7.  A  number  of  cards  laid  regularly  up  in 
play:  as,  a  trick  of  cards. 

To  Thick,  trik.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun; 
tricker,  French.] 

1 .  To  cheat;  to  impose  on;  to  defraud. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  whole  world  should  thus 
conspire  to  cheat  themselves,  to  put  a  delusion  on 
mankind,  and  trick  themselves  into  belief.  Stephens. 

2.  To  dress;  to  decorate;  to  adorn;  pro- 
perly, to  knot.  [TWca,  in  low  Latin, 
signifies  a  knot  oj  hair;  treccia,  Italian: 
hence  trace.  Matt.  Westmonasteriensis 
says  of  Godiva  of  Coventry,  that  she 
rode  tricas  capitis  isf  crines  dissolve?is.] 

And  trick  them  up  in  knotted  curls  anew.  Drayton. 

They  turned  the  imposture  upoa  the  king,  and 

gave  out,  that  to  defeat  the  true  inheritor  he  had 

tricked  up  a  boy  in  the  likeness  of  Edward  Planta- 

genet.  Bacon. 

Horridly  trickt 
With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons, 
Bak'd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  fires. 

Shakspeare. 

This  pillar  is  but  a  medley,  or  a  mass  of  all  the 

precedent  ornaments  making  a  new  kind  by  stealth ; 

and  though  the  most  richly  tricked,  yet  the  poorest 

in  this,  that  he  is  a  borrower  of  all  his  beauty. 

Wolton. 
Their  heads  are  trickt  with  tassels  and  flowers. 

Sandys. 


Woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead : 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  wat'ry  floor, 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.  Milton. 

Not  tricked  and  frounc'd  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt.  Milton. 

A  daw  that  had  a  mind  to  be  sparkish,  tricked 
himself  up  with  all  the  gay  feathers  he  could  muster. 

V Estrange. 

Love  is  an  airy  good  opinion  makes, 

That  tricks  and  dresses  up  the  gaudy  dream.  Dryd. 

People  lavish  it  profusely,  in  tricking  up  their 

children  in  fine  cloaths,  and  yet  starve  their  minds. 

Locke. 
3.  To  perform  with  a  light  touch;  though 
it  may  here  mean  to  dress. 

Come,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare: 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air; 
Chuse  a  firm  cloud  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch  ere  she  change  the  Cynthia  of  this  minute. 

Pope. 
To  Trick,  trik.  v.  n.  To  live  by  fraud. 
Thus  they  jog  on,  still  tricking,  never  thriving, 
And  murd'ring  plays,  which  still  they  call  reviving. 

Dryden. 
Tri'oker,  trik'ur.98  n.  s.  [This  is  often 
written  trigger;  I  know  not  which  is 
right.]  The  catch  which  being  pulled 
disengages  the  cock  of  the  gun,  that  it 
may  give  fire. 

Pulling  aside  the  tricker  we  observed,  that  the 
force  of  the  spring  of  the  lock  was  not  sensibly  abated 
by  the  absence  of  the  air.  Boyle. 

As  a  goose 
In  death  contracts  his  talons  close; 
So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw 
The  tricker  of  his  pistol  draw.  Hudibras. 

Tri'cking,  trlk'ing.410  n.  s.  [from  trick.] 
Dress;  ornament. 
Get  us  properties  and  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Shakspeare. 

Tri'okish,  trik'Ish.  adj.  [from  trick.'] 
Knavishly  artful;  fraudulently  cunning; 
mischievously  subtle. 

All  he  says  is  in  a  loose,  slippery,  and  trickish 
way  of  reasoning.  Pope. 

To  TRi'cKLE,trik'kl.40fir.n.[Of  this  word 
I  find  no  etymology  that  seems  well  au- 
thorized or  probable]  To  fall  in  drops; 
to  rill  in  a  slender  stream. 
He,  prick'd  with  pride, 
Forth  spurred  fast;  adown  his  courser's  side 
The  red  blood  trickling,  stain'd  the  way.    Spenser. 

Fast  beside  there  trickled  softly  down 
A  gentle  stream,  whose  murm'ring  wave  did  play 

Amongst  the  pumy  stones,  and  made  a  sound 
To  lull  him  soft  asleep  that  by  it  lay.  Spenser. 

Some  noises  help  sleep;  as,  the  blowing  of  the 
wind,  and  trickling  of  water,  as  moving  in  the  spi- 
rits a  gentle  attention,  which  stilleth  the  discursive 
motion.  Bacon. 

He  wakened  by  the  trickling  of  his  blood. 

Wiseman. 
Beneath  his  ear  the  fast'ned  arrow  stood, 
And  from  the  wound  appear'd  the  trickling  blood. 

Dryden. 
He  lay  stretch'd  along,  his  eyes  fixt  upward. 
And  ever  and  anon  a  silent  tear 
Stole  down,  and  trickled  from  his  hoary  beard. 

Dryden. 
The  emblems  of  hanour  wrought  on  the  front  in 
the  brittle  materials  above-mentioned,  trickled  away 
under  the  first  impressions  of  the  heat.       .Qddison. 
Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo!  Henly  stands, 
Tuning  his  voice  and  balancing  his  hands: 
How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue! 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said  nor  sung!  Pope. 
They  empty  heads  console  with  empty  sound. 


No  more,  alas!  the  voice  of  fame  they  hear, 

The  balm  of  dulness  trickling  in  their  ear.     Pope' 
Tri'cksy,   trik'se.438    adj.    [from    trick.] 

Pretty.    This  is  a  word  of  endearment 

Obsolete. 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 

An  army  of  good  words;  and  1  do  know 

A  many  fools  that  stand  in  better  place, 

Garnish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 

Defy  the  matter.  Shakspeare. 

All  this  service  have  I  done  since  I  went. 

My  tricksy  spirit!  Shakspeare. 

Trico'rporal,  tri-kor'po-ral.119  adj.  [tri- 

corfius,  Lat.]  Having  three  bodies. 
TRinE,  tride.  adj.  [among  hunters;  tride, 

French.]  Short  and  ready.  Bailey. 

Tri'dent,  tri'dent.803   n.  s.   [trident,  Fr. 

tridens,  Latin.]  A  three-forked  sceptre 

of  Neptune. 
His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world: 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

.   Shakspeare. 
Canst  thou  with  fifgigs  pierce  him  to  the  quick? 

Or  in  his  skull  thy  barbed  trident  stick?      Sandys. 
He  lets  them  wear  their  sapbire  crowns, 

And  wield  their  little  tridents.  Milton: 

Several  find  a  mystery  in  every  tooth  of  Neptune's 

trident.  Jlddison. 

Tri'dent,  tri'dent.64*  adj.  Having  three 

teeth. 
Tri'ding,  tri'ding.  n.  s.  [trufcinja,  Sax. 

rather   trithing.]  The  third  part  of  a 

county  or  shire.     This  division  is  used 

only  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  is  corrupted 

into  riding. 
Tri'duan,  trid'ju-an.293  376  adj.  [from  m- 

duum,  Lat.] 

1.  Lasting  three  days. 

2.  Happening  every  third  day. 
Trie'nnial,  tri-eVyal.11'  119  adj.  [triennis, 

Lat.  triennal,  Fr.] 

1 .  Lasting  three  years. 

I  passed  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments. 

King  Charles. 

Richard  the  third,  though  be  came  in  by  blood, 

yet  the  short  time  of  his  triennial  reign  he  was 

without  any,  and  proved  one  of  my  best  lawgivers. 

Howtl. 

2.  Happening  every  third  year. 
Tri'er,  tri'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  try.] 

1 .  One  who  tries  experimentally. 

The  ingenious  triers  of  the  German  experiment 
found,  that  their  glass  vessel  was  lighter  when  the 
air  had  been  drawn  out  than  before,  by  an  ounce 
and  very  near  a  third.  Boyle. 

2.  One  who  examines  judicially. 

Courts  of  justice  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  acts 
of  parliament,  and  whether  they  are  truly  pleaded 
or  not;  and  therefore  they  are  the  triers  of  them. 

Hale. 

There  should  be  certain  triers  or  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  to  inspect  the  genius  of  every 
particular  boy.  Spectator. 

3.  Test;  one  who  brings  to  the  test. 

You  were  used 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Tri'f allow,  tri'fal-16.  v.  a.  [tres,  Lat. 
and  pealja,  Sax.  a  harrow.]  To  plow 
land  the  third  time  before  sowing. 

Bailey. 
The  beginning^  of  August  is  the  time  of  trifallow- 
ing,  or  last  plowing  before  they  sow  their  wheat. 

Mortimer. 

Tri'fid,  tri'fid.119  adj.  [among  botanists.] , 
Cut  or  divided  into  three  parts.  Bailey, 
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Trifi'stulary,  tri-fls'tshu-la-re.  adj. 
[tres  and  fistula,  Latin.]  Having  three 

pipes. 

Many  of  that  species  whose  Irifistulary  bill  or 
craDy  we  have  beheld.  Brown. 

To  Tri'fle,  tri'fl.40*  v.  n.  {tryfelen,  Dut.J 
1.  To  act  or  talk  without  weight  or  dig- 
nity; to  act  with  levity;  to  talk  with  folly. 
YVhen  they  saw  that  we  ought  to  abrogate  such 
popish  ceremonies  as  are  unprofitable,  or  else  might 
have  other  more  profitable  in  their  stead,  they  Injle, 
and  they  beat  the  air  about  nothing  which  toucheth 
us,  unless  they  mean  that  we  ought  to  abrogate  all 
popish  ceremonies.  Hooker 

2.  To  mock;  to  play  the  fool. 

Do  not  believe, 
That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  To  indulge  light  amusement:  as,  he 
trifled  all  his  time. 

Whatever  raises  a  levity  of  mind,  a  trifling  spi- 
rit, renders  the  soul  incapable  of  seeing,  apprehend- 
ing, and  relishing  the  doctrines  of  piety.  Law. 

4.  To  be  of  no  importance. 

'Tis  hard  for  every  trifling  debt  of  two  shillings 
to  be  driven  to  law.  Spenser. 

To  Tri'fle,  tri'fl.  v.  a.  To  make  of  no 
importance.     Not  in  use. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well, 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I've  seen 
Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange;  but  this  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings.  Shakspeare- 

Tri'fle,  tri'fl.406  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
thing  of  no  moment. 

The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deep  consequence.  Shakspeare. 

Old  Chaucer  doth  of  Topas  tell, 
Mad  Rabelais  of  Pantagruel, 
A  later  third  of  Dowsabell, 

With  such  poor  trifles  playing: 
Others  the  like  have  labour'd  at, 
Some  of  this  thing,  and  some  of  that, 
And  many  of  they  know  not  what, 

But  that  they  must  be  saying.  Drayton 

The  infinitely  greatest  confessed  good  is  neglect- 
ed to  satisfy  the  successive  uneasiness  of  our  desires 
pursuing  trifles.  Locke 

Brunetta's  wise  in  actions  great  and  rare, 
But  scorns  on  trifles  to  bestow  ber  care: 
Thus  ev'ry  hour  Brunetta  is  to  blame, 
Because  the  occasion  is  beneath  her  aim. 
Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year: 
And  trifles  life.     Your  care  to  trifles  give, 
Or  you  may  die  before  you  truly  live.  Young. 

Tri'fler,  tri'fl-ur.  n.  s.  \trifrtaar,  Dut.] 
One  who  acts  with  levity;  one  that  talks 
with  folly. 

A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apelles  or  Albert 
Durer  were  the  more  triflers,  whereof  the  one  would 
make  a  personage  by  geometrical  proportions,  the 
other  by  taking  the  best  parts  out  of  divers  faces  to 
make  one  excellent.  Bacon. 

Shall  1,  who  can  enchant  the  boist'rous  deep, 
Bid  Boreas  halt,  make  bills  and  forests  move; 
Shall  I  be  baffled  by  this  trtfler,  love?      Granville. 
As  much  as  systematical  learning  is  decried  by 
some  vain  triflers  of  the  age,  it  is  the  happiest  way 
to  furnish  the  mind  with  knowledge.  Watts. 

Triflers  not  ev'n  in  trifles  can  excel; 
Tis  solid  bodies  only  polish  well.  Youn*. 

Tri'fling,  tri'Ming.*10  adj.  [from  trifle'!'] 
Waiting  worth;  unimportant;  wanting 
weight. 

To  a  soul  supported  with  an  assurance  of  the  di- 
vine favour,  the  honours  or  afflictions  of  this  life 
Will  be  equii'y  tiifling  and  contemptible.     Rogers. 
VOL.    II. 
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Tri'flivglv,  tri'fllng-Ie.  adv.  [from  tri- 
fling.] Without  weight;  without  digni- 
ty; without  importance. 

Those  who  are  carried  away  with  the  spontaneous 

current  of  their  own  thoughts,  must  never  humour 

their  minds  in  being  thus  triflingly  busy.       Locke. 

Trifo'i.iate,  tri-fo'le-ate.  adj.  [tres  and 

folium,  Lat.]  Having  three  leaves. 

Trifoliate  cytisus  restrain'd  its  boughs 
For  humble  sheep  to  crop,  and  goats  to  brouze. 

Harte. 
Tri'form,  tri'form.  adj.  [triformis,  Lat.] 
Having  a  triple  shape. 

The  moon  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing  through  mid  heav'n, 
With  borrow'd  light  her  countenance  triform 
Hence  fills,  and  empties,  to  enlighten  th'  earth. 

Milton 

Tri'gger,  trig'gur.98  n.  s.  [derived  by 
Junius  from  trigue,  Fr.  from  intricare, 
Latin.]  See  Trioker. 

1.  A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  on  steep 
ground. 

2.  The  catch  that  being  pulled  looses  the 
cock  of  the  gun. 

The  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  gun  with  which  the 

murder  is  committed,  has  no  natural  connection 

with  those  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  one, 

murder.  Locke. 

Trigi'ntals,  tri-jin'talz.119  n.   s.    [from 

triginta,  Latin,  thirty.] 

Trentals  or  trigintals  were  a  number  of  masses  to 
the  taleof  thirty,  instituted  by  St.  Gregory.  Jlyliffe. 
Tri'glyph,  tri'glif.119  n.  s.  [In  architec- 
ture.] A  member  of  the  frize  of  the 
Dorick  order,  set  directly  over  every 
pillar,  and  in  certain  spaces  in  the  inter- 
columniations.  Harris. 

The  Dorick  order  has  now  and  then  a  sober  gar- 
nishment of  lions'  heads  in  the  cornice,  and  of  tri- 
glyphs  and  metopes  always  in  the  frize.       Wotton. 
Tri'gon,  tri'gon.  n.  s,  [rpiyavov.]  A  tri- 
angle. A  term  in  astrology. 

The  ordinary  height  of  a  man  ninety-six  digits, 
the  ancient  Egyptians  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that 
mystical  cubit  among  them  stiled  passus  Ibidis,  or 
the  trigon  that  the  Ibis  makes  at  e\  ery  step,  consist- 
ing of  three  latera,  each  thirty-two  digits.  Hale. 
Tri'gonal,  trig'6-nal.fi36  63°  adj.  [from  tri- 
gon.'] Triangular;  having  three  corners. 
A  spar  of  a  yellow  hue  shot  into  numerous  trigo- 
nal pointed  shoots  of  various  sizes,  found  growing  to 
one  side  of  a  perpendicular  fissure  of  a  stratum  of 
free-stone.  Woodward. 

TRIGONO'METRY,  trIg-6-n6m'e-tre. 
n.  s.  [rpiyaves  and  f4.elpov.]  The  art  of 
measuring  triangles,  or  of  calculating 
the  sides  of  any  triangle  sought,  and 
this  is  plain  or  spherical.  Harris. 

On  a  discovery  of  Pythagoras,  all  trigonometry, 
and  consequently  all  navigation,  is  founded. 

Guardian. 
Trigonomf/thical,  trig-o-no-meVtre-kal. 
adj.  [from  trigonometry.]  Pertaining  to 
trigonometry. 
Trila'tekal,  tri-lat'e'r-al.119  adj.  [trilate- 
ral, Fr.  tres  and  latus,  Latin.]    Having 
three  sides. 
Trill,  trill,  n.  s.  \jrillo,  Italian.]  Quaver; 
tremulousness  of  tnusick. 

Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fill'd  the  stage, 
That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage; 
In  songs  and  airs  express  their  martial  fire, 
Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  fugue  expire.     Addison. 
To  Trill,  trill,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
utter  quavering. 

6    A 
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Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night, 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay.  Thomson. 
To  Trill,  trill,  v.  n. 

1.  To  trickle;  to  fall  in  drops  or  slender 
streams. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  demon- 
stration of  grief? — 
Aye,  she  took  'em;  read  'em  in  my  presence; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  triWd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To   play  in   tremulous    vibrations   of 
sound. 

Am  I  call'd  upon  the  grave  debate, 
To  judge  of  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet?  Dryd. 
Tri'llion,  tril'yun.113  n.  s.  [A  word  in- 
vented by  Locke.]  A  million  of  millions 
of  millions;  a  million  twice  multiplied 
by  a  million. 
Trilaminar,  tri-lu'min-ar.119  >  adj.  \_tri- 
Trilu'minous,  tri-lu'min-us.    $     lumina- 
ris,  Lat.]   Having  three  lights.       Diet. 
Trim,  trim.  adj.  [getpymme%,  Saxon, 
completed.]  Nice;  smug;  dressed  up.  It 
is  used  with  slight  contempt. 

T'  one  paine  in  cottage  doth  take, 
When  t'  other  trim  bowers  do  make.  Tusser. 

A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprize, 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
With  your  derision.  Shakspeare. 

The  Dorick  order  has,  in  comparison  of  those  that 
follow,  a  more  masculine  aspect,  and  little  trimmer 
than  the  Tuscan  that  went  before,  save  a  sober  gar- 
nishment now  and  then  of  lions'  heads  in  the  cor- 
nice, and  of  tryglyphs  and  metopes  always  in  the 
frize.  Wotton. 

Dost  thou  not  blush  to  live  so  like  a  beast, 
So  trim,  so  dissolute,  so  loosely  drcst?         Dryden. 
To  Trim,  trim.  v.  a.  [tjumman,  Saxon; 
to  build.] 

1.  To  fit  out. 

Malicious  censurers  ever, 
As  rav'nous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm,d.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  dress;  to  decorate. 

Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  Irimin'd  in  Julia's  gown.       Shakspeare. 

Pennyroyal  and  orpin  they  use  in  the  country  to 
trim  their  houses,  binding  it  with  a  lath  against  a 
wall.  Bacon. 

Two  arts  attend  architecture,  like  her  principal 
gentlewomen,  to  dress  and  trim  her,  picture  and 
sculpture.  Wotton. 

The  victim  ox  that  was  for  altars  prest, 
Trimmed  with  white  ribbons  and  with  garlands  dresf, 
Sunk  of  himself.  Dryden. 

3.  To  shave;  to  clip. 

Mephibosheth  had  neither  dressed  his  feet,  nor 
trimmed  his  beard  2  Samuel. 

Clip  and  trim  those  tender  strings  like  a  beard. 

Brown. 
The  barber  may  trim  religion  as  he  pleases. 

Uowel. 
Trim  off  the  small  superfluous  branches.     Mori. 

4.  To  make  neat;  to  adjust. 

I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress.  Shakspeare- 

Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely.     Shaksp. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  tbey! 
More  kemb'd,  and  bath'd,  and  rubb'd,  and  trimmed, 
More  sleek,  more  soft,  and  slacker  limb'd 

Ben  Jonson. 
To  blast  the  living  gave  the  dead  their  due, 
And  wreaths  herself  had  tainted,  trimm'rf  anew. 

Tckel. 

When  workmen  fit  a  piece  into  other  work,  they 

say  they  turn  in  a  piece.  Muxon. 

Each  rnujc  in  Leo's  golden  days 
Starts  from  her  traucc,  and  trims  her  wither'd  bays. 

Pop? 
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O'er  globes,  and  sceptres,  now,  on  thrones  it 
swells, 
Now,  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells. 

Young. 

5.  To  balance  a  vessel. 

Sir  Roger  put  his  coachman  to  trim  the  boat. 

Spectator. 

6.  It  has  often  up.  emphatical. 

He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man, 
Trimm'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue, 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle.        Shaksp. 
To  Trim,  trim.  v.  n.  To  balance;  to  fluc- 
tuate between  two  parties. 

If  such  by  trimming  and  time-serving,  which  are 
but  two  words  for  the  same  thing,  betray  the  church 
by  nauseating  her  pious  orders,  this  will  produce 
confusion.  South. 

For  men  to  pretend  that  their  will  obeys  that  law, 
while  all  besides  their  will  serves  the  faction ;  what 
is  this  but  a  gross,  fulsome  juggling  with  their  duty, 
and  a  kind  of  trimming  it  between  God  and  the 
devil.  South. 

He  who  would  hear  what  ev'ry  fool  cou'd  say, 
Wou'd  never  fix  his  thought,  but  trim  his  time  away. 

Dryden. 
Trim,  trim.  n.  s.  Dress;  geer;  ornaments. 
It  is  now  a  word  of  slight  contempt. 

They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim, 
And  to  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoaky  war, 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them.    Shaksp. 

Forget 
Your  Iaboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry.  Shakspeare. 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim, 
The  Phoenix  daughter  of  the  vanquish'd  old, 
Like  a  rich  bride  does  to  the  ocean  swim, 
And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold.   Dryden. 
Tri'mly,  trim'le.  adv.  [from  trim.]  Nice- 
ly; neatly. 

Her  yellow  golden  hair 

Was  trimly  woven,  and  in  tresses  wrought.  Spenser. 

The  mother,  if  of  the  houshold  of  our  lady,  will 

have  her  son  cunning  and  bold,  in  making  him  to 

live  trimly.  Jlscham. 

Tri'mmer,  trim'mur.98  n.  s.  [from  trim.'] 

1.  One  who  changes  sides  to  balance  par- 
ties; a  turncoat. 

The  same  bat  taken  after  by  a  weazel  begged  for 
mercy.  No,  says  the  weazel,  no  mercy  to  a  mouse: 
Well,  says  t'other,  but  you  may  see  by  my  wings 
that  1  am  a  bird ;  and  so  the  bat  'scap'd  in  both  by 
playing  the  trimmer.  L'Estrange. 

To  confound  his  hated  coin, 
A11  parties  and  religions  join, 
Whigs,  tories,  trimmers.  Swift. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  inserted. 

Before  they  pin  up  the  frame  of  ground-plates, 
they  must  fit  in  the  summer  and  the  girders,  and 
all  the  joists  and  the  trimmers  for  the  stair-case. 

Moxon. 

Tri'mming,    trim'ming.*10    n.    s.    [from 

trim.]  Ornamental  appendages  to  a  coat 

or  gown. 

Judgment  without  vivacity  of  imagination  is  too 
heavy,  and  like  a  dress  without  fancy;  and  the  last 
without  the  first  is  too  gay,  and  but  all  trimming. 

Garth. 

Tri'mness,  trlm'nes.  n.  s.  [from  trim.] 

Neatness;  petty  elegance  of  dress. 
Tri'nal,    tri'nal.88    adj.   [trinus,   Latin.] 
Threefold. 

Like  many  an  angel's  voice, 
Singing  before  th'  eternal  majesty, 
In  their  trinal  triplicity  on  high.  Spenser. 

That  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  heav'n's  high  council  table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  trinal  unity, 
He  laid  aside.  Milton. 

Trine,  trine,  n.  s.  [trine^  Fr.  trinus,  Lat.] 
An  aspect  of  planets  placed  in  three  an- 


gles of  a  trigon,  in  which  they  are  sup- 
posed by  astrologers  to  be  eminently 

benign. 

To  th'  other  five, 
Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy.  Milton. 

Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  among, 
And  high-rais'd  Jove  from  his  dark  prison  freed, 

Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung, 
Will  gloriously  the  new-laid  works  succeed.  Dryd. 

From  Aries  right-ways  draw  a  line,  to  end 
In  the  same  round,  and  let  that  line  subtend 
An  equal  triangle;  now  since  the  lines 
Must  three  times  touch  the  round,  and  meet  three 

signs, 
Where'er  they  meet  in  angles  those  are  trines. 

Creech. 

To  Trine,  trine,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  put  in  a  trine  aspect. 

This  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun; 
By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trin'd, 
And  with  stern  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  join'd. 

Dryden. 

TRI'NITY,  trin'e-te.  n.  e.  [trinitaa,  Lat. 
trinite,  French.]  The  incomprehensible 
union  of  the  Three  Persons  in  the  God- 
head. 

Touching  the  picture  of  the  trinity,  1  hold  it  blas- 
phemous and  utterly  unlawful.  Peacham. 
In  my  whole  essay  there  is  not  any  thing  like  an 
objection  against  the  trinity.  Locke. 

Tri'nket,  tring'kit.9a  n.  s.  [This  Skinner 
derives  somewhat  harshly  from  trinquet, 
Fr.  trinchetto,  Ital.  a  topsail.  I  rather 
imagine  it  corrupted  from  tricket,  some 
petty  finery  or  decoration.] 

1.  Toys;  ornaments  of  dress;  superfluities 


of  decoration 

Beauty  and  use  can  so  well  agree  together,  that 
of  all  the  trinkets  wherewith  they  are  attired,  there 
is  not  one  but  serves  to  some  necessary  purpose. 

Sidney. 
They  throng  who  should  buy  first,  as  if  my  trin- 
kets had  been  hallowed.  Shaksjnare. 

Let  her  but  have  three  wrinkles  in  her  face, 
Soon  will  you  hear  the  saucy  steward  say, 
Pack  up  with  all  your  trinkets,  and  away.  Dryden. 
She  was  not  hung  about  with  toys  and  trinkets, 
tweezer-cases,  pocket-glasses.  Arbuthnol. 

How  Johnny  wheedled,  threaten'd,  fawn'd, 

Till  Phyllis  all  her  trinkets  pawn'd.  Swift. 

2.  Things  of  no  great  value;  tackle;  tools. 

What  husbandlie  husbands,  except  they  be  fooles, 

Buthandsom  have  storehouse  (or  trinkets  and  tooles? 

Tusser. 
Go  with  all  your  servants  and  trinkets  about  you. 

L' Estrange. 
Trio'bolar,  tri-6b'6-lar.  adj.  [triobolaris, 
Lat.]  Vile;  mean;  worthless. 

Turn  your  libel  into  verse,  and  then  it  may  pass 
current  amongst  the  balladmongers  for  a  triobolar 
ballad.  Cheynel. 

To  Trip,  trip.  v.  a.  \_treper,  Fr.  tri/i/ien, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  supplant;  to  throw  by  striking  the 
feet  from  the  ground  by  a  sudden  mo- 
tion. 

He  conjunct 
Tripped  me  behind.  •  Shakspeare. 

Be  you  contented, 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought, 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  strike  from  under  the  body. 

I  tript  up  thy  heels  and  beat  thee.      Shakspeare. 
The  words  of  Hobbes's  defence  trip  up  the  heels 


of  his  cause;  I  had  once  resolved.  To  resolve  pre- 
supposeth  deliberation,  but  what  deliberation  can 
there  be  of  that  which  is  inevitably  determined  by 
causes  without  ourselves?  Bramhall. 

J.  To  catch;  to  detect. 
These  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err;  who,  with  wet  cheeks, 
Were  present  when  she  finish'd.  Shakspeare. 

To  Trip,  trip.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fall  by  losing  the  hold  of  the  feet. 

2.  To  fail;  to  err;  to  be  deficient. 
Saint  Jerome,  who  pardons  not  over-easily  his 

adversaries,  if  any  where  they  chance  to  trip,  pres- 
seth  him  as  thereby  making  all  sorts  of  men  God's 
enemies.  Hooker. 

Virgil  is  so  exact  in  every  word,  that  none  can  be 
changed  but  for  a  worse:  he  pretends  sometimes  to 
trip,  but  it  is  to  make  you  think  him  in  danger  when 
most  secure.  Dryden. 

Many  having  used  their  utmost  diligence  to  secure 
a  retention  of  the  things  committed  to  the  memory, 
cannot  certainly  know  where  it  will  trip  and  fail 
them.  South. 

Will  shines  in  mixed  company,  making  his  real 
ignorance  appear  a  seeming  one:  our  club  has 
caught  him  tripping,  at  which  times  they  never 
spare  him.  Spectator. 

Several  writers  of  uncommon  erudition  would  ex- 
pose my  ignorance,  if  they  caught  me  /ripping  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  moment.  Spectator. 

3.  To  stumble;  to  titubate. 

I  may  have  the  idea  of  a  man's  drinking  till  his 
tongue  trips,  yet  not  know  that  it  is  called  drunken- 
ness. Locke. 
-.  To  run  lightly. 

In  silence  sad, 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade.  Shakspeare. 

The  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all;  the  tri- 
plex, sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure.  Shaksp. 

He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long-drawn  dash 
Blends  all  together;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that;  then  quick  returning  skips 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  pauses  there.  Crashaw. 

On  old  Lycaeus,  or  Cyllene  hoar, 
Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks; 

Though  Erymanth  your  loss  deplore, 
A  better  soil  shall  give  ye  thanks.  Milton. 

She  bounded  by,  and  tripped  so  light, 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight.  Dryden. 

Stay,  nymph,  he  cried,  I  follow  not  a  foe; 
Thus  from  the  lion  trips  the  trembling  doe. 

Dryden. 

Well  thou  dost  to  hide  from  common  sight 
Thy  close  intrigues,  too  bad  to  bear  the  light: 
Nor  doubt  I,  but  the  silver-footed  dame 
Tripping  from  sea  on  such  an  errand  came.  Dryd. 

He'll  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph, 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot. 

Mdison. 

The  lower  plaits  of  the  drapery  in  antique  figures 
in  sculpture  and  painting,  seem  to  have  gathered 
the  wind  when  the  person  is  in  a  posture  of  trip- 
ping forward.  Jlddison. 

In  Britain's  isles,  as  Heylin  notes, 
The  ladies  trip  in  petticoats.  Prior. 

They  gave  me  instructions  how  to  slide  down, 
and  trip  up  the  steepest  slopes.  Pope. 

5.  To  take  a  short  voyage. 
Trip,  trip.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  stroke  or  catch  by  which  the  wrest- 
ler supplants  his  antagonist. 

O  thou  dissembling  cub!  what  wilt  thou  be, 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow? 

Shakspeare. 

He  stript  for  wrestling,  smears  his  limbs  with  oil, 
And  watches  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foil.        Dryden. 

It  was  a  noble  time  when  trips  and  Cornish  hugs 
could  make  a  man  immortal.  Jlddison. 

2.  A  stumble  by  which  the  foothold  is  lost 

3.  A  failure;  a  mistake. 
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He  saw  his  way,  but  in  so  swift  a  pace, 
To  chuse  the  ground  might  be  to  lose  the  race: 
They  then,  who  of  each  trip  th'  advantage  take, 
Find  but  those  faults  which  they  want  wit  to  make. 

Dry  den. 
Each  seeming  trip  and  each  digressive  start, 
Displays  their  case  the  more,  and  deep-plann'd  art. 

Harte. 
4.  A  short  voyage  or  journey. 

1  took  a  trip  to  London  on  the  death  of  the  queen. 

Pope. 
Tri'partitk,  trip'par-tite.168  adj.  [tripar- 
tite, French;  tripartitus,  Latin.]  Divid- 
ed into  three  parts;  having  three  cor- 
respondent   copies;   relating   to   three 
patties. 
Our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawu.  Shakspeare. 
Tripe,  tripe,  n.  s.  [tripe,  French;  trippa, 
Italian  and  Spanish.] 

1.  The  intestines;  the  guts. 

How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broil'd? 

1  like  it  well.  Shakspeare. 

In  private  draw  your  poultry,  clean  your  tripe 

King. 

2.  It  is  used  in  ludicrous  language  for  the 
human  belly. 

Tri'pedal,  trip'e-dal.  adj.  [tres  and  pes, 
Latin.]  Having  three  feet. 

Tripe'talous,  tri-pet'a-lus.119  adj.  [rptli 
and  zr«T«Aev.]  Having  a  flower  consist- 
ing of  three  leaves. 

Tri'phthong,  trip'*/idng.413  n.  s.  [triph- 
thongue,  French;  r^tU  and  <p6o[yi)7\  A 
coalition  of  three  vowels  to  form  one 
sound:  as,  eau,  eye. 

Tri'ple,  trip'pl.*05  adj.  [triple,  Fr.  triplex, 
triplus,  Latin.] 

1.  Threefold,  consisting  of  three  con- 
joined. 

See  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  stool.  Shakspeare. 

O  night  and  shades, 
How  are  ye  join'd  with  hell  in  triple  knot, 
Against  th1  unarm'd  weakness  of  one  virgin, 
Alone  and  helpless!  Milton. 

Tlirice  happy  pair!  so  near  ally'd 
In  royal  blood  and  virtue  too: 

Now  love  has  you  together  ty'd, 
May  none  this  triple  knot  undo!  Waller. 

By  thy  triple  shape  as  thou  art  seen, 
In  heav'n,  earth,  hell,  grant  this.  Dryden. 

Strong  Alcides,  after  he  had  slain 
The  triple  Geryon,  drove  from  conquer'd  Spain 
His  captive  herds.  Dryden. 

Out  boune'd  the  mastiff  of  the  triple  head; 
Away  the  hare  with  double  swiftness  fled.      Swift. 

2.  Treble;  three  times  repeated. 

We  have  taken  this  as  a  moderate  measure  be- 
twixt the  highest  and  lowest;  but  if  we  had  taken 
only  a  triple  proportion,  it  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient- Burnet. 

If  then  the  atheist  can  have  no  imagination  of 
more  senses  than  five,  why  doth  he  suppose  that  a 
body  is  capable  of  more?  If  we  had  double  or  triple 
as  many,  there  might  be  the  same  suspicion  for  a 
greater  number  without  end.  Dentley. 

To  Tri'ple,  trip'pl.  v.  a.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] 

I.  To  treble;  to  make  thrice  as  much,  or 
as  many. 

To  what  purpose  should  words  serve,  when  nature 

hath  more  to  declare  than  groans  and  strong  cries; 

more  than  streams  of  bloody  sweat;  more  than  his 

doubled  and  tripled  prayers  can  express?     Hooker. 

If  these  halfpence  should  gain  admittance,  in  no 

,  long  space  of  time  his  limited  quantity  would  be 
tripled  upon  us.  Sioift. 


2.  To  make  threefold. 

Time,  action,  place,  are  so  prescrv'd  by  thee, 
That  e'en  Corneille  might  with  envy  see 
Th'  alliance  of  his  tripled  unity.  Dryden. 

Tri'plet,  trip'llt."  n.  a.  [from  triple.'] 

1.  Three  of  a  kind. 

There  sit  C — nts,  D — ks,  and  Harrison, 
How  they  swagger,  from  their  garrison ; 
Such  a  triplet  could  you  tell 
Where  to  find  on  this  side  hell  ?  Swift. 

2.  Three  verses  rhyming  together:  as, 

Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  long  majestick  march  and  energy  divine.  Pope. 

Some  wretched  lines  from  this  neglected  hand 
May  find  my  hero  on  the  foreign  strand, 
Warm  with  new  fires,  and  pleas'd  with  new  com- 
mand. Prior. 
I  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhymes,  because 
they  bound  the  sense,  making  the  last  verse  of  the 
triplet  a  pindarick.                                        Dryden. 
Triplicate,   trip'le-kate.  adj.  [from  tri- 
plex, Latin]  Made  thrice  as  much. 

Triplicate  ratio,  in  geometry,  is  the  ratio  of  cubes 

to  each  other,  which  ought  to  be  distinguished  from 

triple.  Harris. 

All  the  parts,  in  height,  length,  and  breadth,  bear 

a  duplicate  or  triplicate  proportion  one  to  another. 

Grew. 

Triplic  a'tion,  trip-le-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
triplicate.]  The  act  of  trebling,  or  ad- 
ding three  together. 

Since  the  margin  of  the  visible  horizon  in  the 
heavenly  globe  is  parallel  with  that  in  the  earthly, 
accounted  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  dia- 
meter; sense  must  needs  measure  the  azimuths,  or 
vertical  circles,  by  triplication  of  the  same  diameter 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Glanville. 

Tripli'city,  tri-plls'e-te.  n.  s.  [triplicite, 
French;  from  triplex,  Latin.]  Treble- 
ness;  state  of  being  threefold. 

It  was  a  dangerous  triplicity   to  a  monarchy,  to 
have  the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  the  discontents  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  title  of  a  pretender  to  meet.    Bacon. 
Affect  not  duplicities  nor  triplicities,  nor  any  cer- 
tain number  of  parts  in  your  division  of  things. 

Watts. 

Tri'pmadam,  trip'mad-am.  n.  s.  An  herb. 
Tripmadam  is  used  in  sallads.  Mortimer. 

Tri'pod,  tri'pod,  or  trip'6d.fi4*«.s.  [tripus, 
Latin.]  A  seat  with  three  feet,  such  as 
that  from  which  the  priestess  of  Apollo 
delivered  oracles. 

Two  tripods  cast  in  antick  mould, 
With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold.    Dryden. 

TRi'poLY,tr!p'p6-le.n.  s.  [I  suppose  from 
the  place  whence  it  is  brought.]  A  sharp 
cutting  sand. 

In  polishing  glass  with  putty,  or  tripoly,  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  those  substances  can  by  grating 
and  fretting  the  glass  bring  all  its  least  particles  to 
an  accurate  polish.  Newton. 

TRi'pos,tri'p6s./?.s.  A  tripod.  See  Tripod. 
Welcome  all  that  lead  or  follow, 
To  the  oracle  of  Apollo; 
Here  he  speaks  out  of  his  pottle, 
Or  the  tripos,  his  tower  bottle.  Ben  Jonson. 

Craz'd  fool,  who  wouldst  be  thought  an  oracle, 
Come  down  from  off  the  tripos,  and  speak  plain. 

Dryden. 
Tri'pper,  trip'pur.p8  n.  s.  [from  trip.]  One 

who  trips. 

Tri'pping,  trip'ping.410  adj.  [from  trip.] 
Quick;  nimble. 

The  clear  sun  of  the  fresh  wave  largely  drew, 
As  after  thirst;  which  made  their  flowing  shrink 
From  standing  lake,  to  tripping  ebb;  that  stole 
With  soft  foot  tow'rds  the  deep.  Milton. 
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Tri'pping,  trip'plng.  n.  .?.  [from  trip.] 
Light  dance. 

Back,  shepherds,  back,  enough  you  play, 
Here  be  without  duck  or  nod, 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod, 

Of  lighter  toes.  Milton. 

Tri'ppingly,  trip'ping-le.  adv.  [from 
tripping-.]  With  agility;  with  swift  mo- 
tion. 

This  ditty  after  me 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly.  Shakspeare. 

Speak  the  speech  trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but 
if  you  mouth  it  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had 
as  lieve  the  town-crier  had  spoke  my  lines.    &hafc. 
Tri'ptote,    trip'tote.    n.    s.    [triptoton, 
Latin.]  A  noun  used  but  in  three  cases. 

Clarke. 

Tripu'diary,  tri-pu'de-a-re.  adj.  [tripudi- 
urn,  Latin.]  Performed  by  dancing. 

Claudius  Pulcher  underwent  the  like  success 
when  he  continued  the  tripudiary  augurations. 

Brown. 
Tripudia'tion,    tri-pu-de-a'shun.    n.    s. 

[tripudium,  Latin.]  Act  of  dancing. 
Trire'me,  tri'reme.  n.  s.  \_triremis,   Lat.] 
A  galley  with  three  benches  of  oars  on 
a  side. 

Trise'ction,  tri-sek'shun.  n.  s.  [tres  and 
sectio,  Latin.]  Division  into  three  equal 
parts:  the  trisection  of  an  angle  is  one 
of  the  desiderata  of  geometry. 
Tri'stful,  trist'ful.  adj.  [tristis,  Latin.] 
Sad;  melancholy;  gloomy;  sorrowful.  A 
bad  word. 

Heav'n's  face  doth  glow 
With  tristful  visage;  and,  as  'gainst  the  doom, 
I  thought  sick  at  the  act.  Shakspeare. 

TRisu'LCjtri'sulk.  n.  s.[trisulcus,  Latin.] 
A  thing  of  three  points. 

Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trisulc, 
to  burn,  discuss,  and  terebrare.  Brown. 

Frisylla'bical,  tris-sil-lab'e-kal.6"  adj. 
[tresyllabe,  French;  from  trisyllable.] 
Consisting  of  three  syllables. 
TRISY'LLABLE,  tris'sil-la-bl.^  „.  s. 
[trisyllaba,  Latin.]  A  word  consisting 
of  three  syllables. 
TRITE,  trite,  adj.  [tritus,  Latin.]  Worn 
out;  stale;  common;  not  new. 

These  duties  cannot  but  appear  of  infinite  con- 
cern when  we  reflect  how  uncertain  our  time  is; 
this  may  be  thought  so  trite  and  obvious  a  reflec- 
tion, that  none  can  want  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

Rogers. 
She  gives  her  tongue  no  moment's  rest, 
In  phrases  batter'd,  stale,  and  trite, 
Which  modern  ladies  call  polite.  Sioift. 

Tri'teness,  trite'nes.  n.  s.  [from  trite.] 
Staleness;  commonness. 

Trithe'ism,  tri-^e'izm.  n.  s.  [tritheisme, 
French,  r% «7$  and  S-eh-]  The  opinion 
which  holds  three  distinct  gods. 

Tri'turable,  trit'tshu-ra-bl.  adj.  [tritu- 
rable,  French;  from  triturate.]  Possible 
to  be  pounded  or  comminuted. 

It  is  not  only  triturable  and  reducible  to  powder 
by  contrition,  but  will  not  subsist  in  a  violent  fire. 

Brown. 

Tritura'tion,  trit-tshil-ra'shun.  n.  s. 
[trituration,  French;  trituro,  Latin.] 
Reduction  of  any  substances  to  powder 
upon  a  stone  with  a  muller,  as  colours 
are  ground:  it  is  also  called  levieation. 
He  affirmetb,  that  a  pumice  stone  powde»   '  is 
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lighter  than  one  entire;  that  abatement  can  hardly 

be  avoided  in  trituration.  Brown. 

Tri'vet,   triv'it."   n.  s.  [See   Trevet.J 

Any  thing  supported  by  three  feet. 

The  best  at  horse-race  he  ordain'd  a  lady  for  his 

prize, 

Generally  praiseful;  fair  and  young,  and  skill'J  in 

housewiferies 
Of  all  kind  fitting;  and  withal  a  trivet,  that  enelos'd 
Twenty-two  measures.  Chapman. 

The  trivet  table  of  a  foot  was  lame; 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame, 
Who  thrusts  beneath  the  limping  leg  a  sherd.  Dryd. 
Tri'vial,  triv'yai.11'*  adj.  [trivial,  French; 
trivialis,  Latin.] 

1.  Vile;  worthless;  vulgar;  such  as  may 
be  picked  up  i;    the  highway. 

Be  subjects  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice, 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  trivial  choice.  Roscom. 

2.  Light;  trifling;  unimportant;  inconsider- 
able. This  use  is  more  frequent  though 
less  just. 

This  argues  conscience  in  your  grace, 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial, 
All  circumstances  well  considered.         Shakspeare. 

This  way  of  measuring  felicities  was  so  natural 
to  him,  that  it  would  occur  even  in  the  most  trivial 
instances.  Fell- 

See  yon  mad  fools,  who,  for  some  trivial  right, 
For  love,  or  for  mistaken  honour,  fight.       Dryden. 

Were  they  only  some  slight  and  trivial  indiscre- 
tions, to  which  the  example  of  the  world  exposed 
us,  it  might  perhaps  not  much  concern  our  religion. 

Rogers. 

In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due.       Pope. 

The  ancient  poets  are  like  many  modern  ladies; 
let  an  action  be  never  so  trivial  in  itself,  they 
always  make  it  appear  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Pope. 
Trivially,  triv-yal-e.  adv.  [horn  trivial.] 

1.  Commonly;  vulgarly. 

Money  is  not  the  sinews  of  war,  as  is  trivially 
said,  where  the  sinews  of  men's  arms,  in  effeminate 
people  fail.  Bacon. 

2.  Lightly;  inconsiderably. 
Tri'vialness,    triv'yal-n^s.   n.  s.    [from 

trivial.] 

1.  Commonness;  vulgarity. 

2.  Lightness;  unimportance. 
TRI'UMPH,  tri'umf.116  n.s.  [triumphus, 

Latin;  triomphe,  French.] 

1.  Pomp  with  which  a  victory  is  publickly 
celebrated. 

Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave; 
And  there  cut  offthy  most  ungracious  head, 
Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king.  Shaksp. 

In  ancient  times  the  triumphs  of  the  generals 
from  victory,  and  the  great  donatives  upon  disband- 
ing the  armies,  were  things  able  to  inflame  all  men's 
courage  Bacon. 

2.  State  of  being  victorious. 

Sublime  with  expectation  when  to  see 
In  triumph  issuing  forth  their  glorious  chief.    Milt. 

Hercules  from  Spain, 
Arriv'd  in  triumph,  from  Geryon  slain.         Dryden. 

3.  Victory;  conquest. 

Eros  has 
Packt  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.  Shakspeare. 

Each  order  bright 
Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung'victorious  king.  Milt. 

If  fools  admire,  or  whining  coxcombs  toast, 
The  vain  coquets  the  trifling  triumphs  boast.  Logie. 

4.  Joy  for  success. 

Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  heaven.  Milt. 

5.  A  conquering  card,  now  called  trump. 
See  Trump. 


To  Tri'umph,  tri'fimf.  v.  n.  [triumpho, 
Latin;  triompher,  French.  This  word  is 
always  accented  in  prose  on  the  first 
syllable,  but  in  poetry  sometimes  on  the 
last.] 

1 .  To  celebrate  a  victory  with  pomp;  to 
rejoice  for  victory. 

The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the 
joy  of  the  hypocrite  is  but  for  a  moment.  Job. 

Your  victory,  alas!  begets  my  fears; 
Can  you  not  then  triumph  without  my  tears?  Dryd. 

2.  To  obtain  victory. 

This  great  commander  sought  many  tiroes  to  per- 
suade Solyman  to  forbear  to  use  his  forces  any  far- 
ther against  the  christians,  over  whom  he  had  suffi- 
ciently triumphed,  and  turn  them  upon  the  Persians. 

Knolles. 

Then  all  this  earthy  grossness  quit, 
Attir'd  with  stars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit, 
Triumphing  over  death,  and  chance,  and  time. 

Milton. 

There  fix  thy  faith,  and  triumph  o'er  the  world; 
For  who  can  help,  or  who  can  save  besides?  Rowe. 

While  blooming  youth  and  gay  delight 
Sit  on  thy  rosy  cheeks  confest, 

Thou  hast,  my  dear,  undoubted  right 
To  triumph  o'er  this  destin'd  breast.  Prior. 

J.  To  insult  upon  an  advantage  gained. 

How  ill  beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull!    Shakspeare. 

Sorrow  on  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery!       Shakspeare. 

Our  grand  foe, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  th'  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven.  Milton. 

Triu'mphal,  tri-umf'al.88  adj.  [triomphal, 
French;     triumphalis,  Latin;  from  tri- 
umph.'] Used  in  celebrating  victory. 
He  left  only  triumphal  garments  to  the  general. 

Bacon. 
Ye  so  near  heav'n's  door, 
Triumphal  with  triumphal  act  have  met.     Milton. 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound, 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground.        Pope. 

Lest  we  should  for  honour  take 
The  drunken  quarrel  of  a  rake; 
Or  think  it  seated  in  a  scar, 
Or  on  a  proud  triumphal  car.  Swift. 

Triu'mphal, tri-umf'al.  n.  s.  [triumphalia, 
Latin,  triumphal  ornaments.]  A  token 
of  victory.  Not  in  use. 

He  to  his  crew,  that  sat  consulting,  brought 
Joyless  triumphals  of  his  hop'd  success.        Milton. 
Triu'mphant,  tri-umf'ant.  adj.  [triumph- 
ans,  Latin;  triomphant,  French.] 

1.  Celebrating  a  victory. 

Captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car.        Shaksp. 

It  was  drawn  as  a  triumphant  chariot,  which  at 

the  same  time  both  follows  and  triumphs.      South. 

2.  Rejoicing  as  for  victory. 

Think  you  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am?         Shakspeare. 

Off  with  the  traitor's  head; 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 
There  to  be  crowned.  Shakspeare. 

Successful  beyond  hope,  to  lead  ye  forth 
Triumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit.  Milton. 

3.  Victorious;  graced  with  conquest. 

As  in  the  militant  church  men  are  excommuni- 
cate, not  so  much  for  their  offence,  as  for  their  ob- 
stinacy; so  shall  it  be  in  the  church  triumphant:  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  barred  against  men,  not 
so  mucb  for  their  sin  committed,  as  for  their  lyiag 
therein  without  repentance.  Perkins. 

He  speedily  through  all  the  hierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws.  Milton. 

Athena,  war's  triumphant  maid, 
The  happy  son  will,  as  the  father,  aid.  Pope. 

Triu'mphantly,      tri-umf'ant-le\      adv. 
[from  triumphant.'] 


1.  In  a  triumphant  manner  in  token  of 
victory;  joyfully  as  for  victory. 

Victory,  with  little  loss  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French; 
Who  are  at  hand  triumphantly  display'd.    Shaktp. 

Herself  in  person  went  to  seek  the  sacred  cross 
Whereon  our  Saviour  died,  which  found,  as  it  was 

sought, 
From  Salem  unto  Rome  triumphantly  she  brought. 

Drayton. 
Through  armed  ranks  triumphantly  she  drives, 
And  with  one  glance  commands  ten  thousand  lives. 

Granville- 

2.  Victoriously;  with  success. 

Thou  must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  along  our  street:  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
And  bear  the  palm.  Shakspeare. 

3.  With  insolent  exultation. 

A  mighty  governing  lie  goes  round  the  world, 
and  has  almost  banished  truth  out  of  it;  and  so 
reigning  triumphantly  in  its  stead,  is  the  source  of 
most  of  those  confusions  that  plague  the  universe. 

South. 

Triu'mpher,    tri'tim-fur.98    n.  s.    [from 
triumph.]  One  who  triumphs. 
These  words  become  your  lips,  as  they  pass 
through  them, 
And  enter  in  our  ears,  like  great  triumphers 
In  their  applauding  gates.  Shakspeare. 

August  was  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  the  senate, 
because  in  the  same  month  he  was  the  first  time 
created  consul,  and  thrice  triumpher  in  Rome. 

Peacham. 

Triu'mvirate,  tri-tim've-rat.  >  n.  s.  [tri- 
Triu'mviri,  tri-um've-ri.        5     umvira- 
tus,  or  triumviri,  Latin.]  A  coalition  or 
concurrence  of  three  men. 

Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd.  Shakspeare. 

The  triumviri,  the  three  corner  cap  of  society. 

Shakspeare. 
During  that  triumvirate  of  kings,  Henry  the 
eighth  of  England,  Francis  the  first  of  France,  and 
Charles  the  fifth  emperor  of  Germany,  none  of  the 
three  could  win  a  palm  of  ground  but  the  other  two 
would  balance  it.  Bacon. 

With  these  the  Piercies  them  confederate, 
And,  as  three  heads,  conjoin  in  one  intent, 

And,  instituting  a  triumvirate, 
Do  part  the  land  in  triple  government.        Daniel 

From  distant  regions  fortune  sends 
An  odd  triumvirate  of  friends.  Swift. 

Tri'une,  tri-une'.  adj.  [trea  and  unus, 
Latin.]  At  once  three  and  one. 

We  read  in  scripture  of  a  triune  deity,  of  God 

made  flesh  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  and  crucified 

by  the  Jews.  Burnet 

To  Troat,  trote.  v.  a.  [with   hunters.] 

To  cry  as  a  buck  does  at  rutting  time. 

Diet. 
Tro'car,  tro'kar.  n.  s.  [trocar,  corrupted 
from    trots  quart,  French.]  A  chirurgi- 
cal  instrument. 

The  handle  of  the  trocar  is  of  wood,  the  canula 
of  silver,  and  the  perforator  of  steel.  Sharp. 

Trocha'ioal,  tro-ka'e-kal.363  adj.  [tro- 
chaique,  French;  trcchaicus,  Latin.] 
Consisting  of  trochees. 
Trochanters,  tro-kan'turz.  n.  s.  [rfo- 
%etv]>ipcs.]  Two  processes  of  the  thigh 
bone,  called  rotator  major  and  minor, 
in  which  the  tendons  of  many  muscles 
terminate.  Diet. 

TRO'CHEE,  tro'ke.363  n.  s.  [trochaus, 
Latin;  trochee,  French;  t^**^-.]  A 
foot  used  in  Latin  poetry,  consisting  of 
a  long  and  short  syllable. 
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Trochi'licks,  tro-kil'iks.  n.  a.  [r^o^tXuy, 
rpoxes,  a  wheel.]  The  science  of  rota- 
tory motion. 

There  succeeded  new  inventions  and  horologies, 
composed  by  trochilkks,  or  the  artifice  of  wheels, 
whereof  some  are  kept  in  motion  by  weight,  others 
without  Brown. 

It  is  requisite  that  we  rightly  understand  some 
principles  in  trochilkks,  or  the  art  of  wheel  instru- 
ments; as  chiefly,  the  relation  betwixt  the  parts  of 
a  wheel  and  those  of  a  balance,  the  several  pro- 
portions in  the  semidiameter  of  a  wheel  being  an- 
swerable to  the  sides  of  a  balance.  Wilkins. 
Tro'chings,  tro'kinz.  n.  a.  The  branches 
on  a  deer's  head.  Ainsnuorth. 
Trochi'sch,  tro-kisk'.  n.  a.  \_reo^ia-K<^; 
trochisque,  French;  trochiscus,  Latin.] 
A  kind  of  tablet  or  lozenge. 

The  trochisks  of  vipers,  so  much  magnified,  and 
the  flesh  of  snakes  some  ways  condited  and  cor- 
rected. Bacon. 
Trod,  trod.                ?    The  part.  pass,  of 
Tro'dden,  trod'd'n.  3           tread. 

Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  gentiles. 

Luk$. 
Thou,  infernal  serpent,  shall  not  long 
Rule  in  the  clouds;  like  an  autumnal  star, 
Or  lightning,  thou  shalt  fall  from  heav'n  trod  down 
Under  his  feet.  Milton. 

Ev'n  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
.    And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 

Mdison. 
Trode,  trod.  The  preterit  of  tread. 

They  trode  the  grapes  and  made  merry.    Judges. 
Trode,  trod.   n.  s.  [from  trode,  pret.  of 
tread.~]  Footing. 
The  trode  is  not  so  tickle.  Spenser. 

They  never  set  foot  on  that  same  trode, 
But  baulke  their  right  way,  and  strain  abroad. 

Spenser. 
Tro'glodyte,  trog'lo-dite.155  n.  s.  [t£«- 
yAaJV?)??.]     One  who  inhabits  caves  of 
the  earth. 

Procure  me  a  troglodyte  footman,  who  can  catch 
a  roe  at  his  full  speed.  Jlrbuthnot  and  Pope. 

To  Troll,  troll.408  v.  a.  [trollen,  to  roll, 
Dutch;  perhaps  from  trochlea,  Latin,  a 
thing  to  turn  round.]  To  move  circu- 
larly; to  drive  about. 

With  the  phant'sies  of  hey  troll, 
Troll  about  the  bridal  bowl, 
And  divide  the  broad-bread  cake, 
Round  about  the  bride's  stake.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  Troll,  troll.318  v.  n. 
!.  To  roll;  to  run  round. 

How  pleasant  on  the  banks  of  Styx, 
To  troll  it  in  a  coach  and  six!  Swift. 

2.  To  fish  for  a  pike  with  a  rod  which  has 
a  pulley  toward  the  bottom,  which  I 
suppose  gives  occasion  to  the  term. 

Nor  drain  I  ponds  the  golden  carp  to  take, 
Nor  trotvle  for  pikes,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake.  Gay. 
Tro'llop,  trol'lup.166  n.  s.  [A  low  word, 
I  know  not  whence  derived.]     A  slat- 
ternly loose  woman. 
Tro'lmydames,  trol'me-dams.  n.  s.   [Of 
this  word  I  know  not  the  meaning.] 

A  fellow  I  have  known  to  go  about  with  trolmy- 
dames:  I  knew  him  once  a  servant  of  the  prince. 

Shakspeare . 
Tro'nage,  trun'idje.  n.  a.  Money  paid  for 

weighing. 
TROOP,  tr66p.306  n.  a.  [troupe,  French; 
troppa,   Italian;    troope,    Dutch;    troft, 
Swedish;  troppa,  low  Latin.] 
I.  A  company;  a  number  of  people  col- 
lected together. 


That  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have.  Shakspeare. 

Saw  you  not  a  blessed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet,  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me  like  the  sun?  Sliaksp. 

As  the  mind,  by  putting  together  the  repeated 
ideas  of  unity,  makes  the  collective  mode  of  any 
number,  as  a  score,  or  a  gross;  so  by  putting  toge- 
ther several  particular  substances,  it  makes  collec- 
tive ideas  of  substances,  as  a  troop,  an  army. 

Locke. 

2.  A  body  of  soldiers. 
/Eneas  seeks  his  absent  foe, 

And  sends  his  slaughter'd  troops  to  shades  below. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  small  body  of  cavalry. 

To  Troop,  troop,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  march  in  a  body. 

I  do  not,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men, 
But  rather  shew  a  while  like  fearful  war.     Shaksp. 

They  anon 
With  hundreds,  and  with  thousands,  trooping  came, 
Attended!  Milton. 

Armies  at  the  call  of  trumpet 
Troop  to  their  standard.  Milton. 

2.  To  march  in  haste. 

Yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger, 
At  whose  approach  ghosts,  wand'ring  here  and  there, 
Troop  home  to  churchyards.  Shakspeare. 

The  dry  streets  flow'd  with  men, 
That  trooped  up  to  the  king's  capacious  court. 

Chapman. 

3.  To  march  in  company. 
I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 

Preeminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty.  Shakspeare. 

Tro'oper,  trodp'ilr.98  n.  s.  [from  troop.'] 
A  horse  soldier.  A  trooper  fights  only 
on  horseback;  a  dragoon  marches  on 
horseback,  but  fights  either  as  a  horse- 
man or  footman. 

Custom  makes  us  think  well  of  any  thing:  what 

can  be  more  indecent  than  for  any  to  wear  boots  but 

troopers  and  travellers?  yet  not  many  years  since 

it  was  all  the  fashion.  Grew. 

Trope,  ti'ope.   n.  s.   [t£«V©-;  trope,  Fr. 

tropus,  Latin.]     A  change  of  a  word 

from  its  original   signification:   as,  the 

clouds  foretel  rain,  for  foreshow. 

For  rhetorick  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope.       Hudibras. 
If  this  licence  be  included  in  a  single  word,  it 
admits  of  tropes;  if  in  a  sentence,  of  figures. 

Dryden. 
Tro'phied,  tro'fid.283  adj.  [from  trophy.] 
Adorned  with  trophies. 

Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife, 
The  trophy'd  arches,  story'd  halls  invade, 
And  haunts  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 

Pope. 
Tro'phy,  tro'fe.413   n.  s.  [tropeum,  tro- 
phaum,  Latin.]     Something  shown  or 
treasured  up  in  proof  of  victory. 
What  trophy  then  shall  I  most  fit  devise, 
In  which  I  may  record  the  memory 

Of  my  love's  conquest,  peerless  beauty's  prize 
Adorn'd  with  honour,  love,  and  chastity?     Spenser. 

To  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword 
Before  him  through  the  city,  he  forbids; 
Giving  all  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent, 
Quite  from  himself  to  God.  Shakspeare. 

There  lie  thy  bones, 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb.       Shaksp. 

Twice  will  I  not  review  the  morning's  rise, 
Till  I  have  torn  that  trophy  from  thy  back, 
And  split  thy  heart  for  wearing  it.  Shakspeare. 

In  ancient  times,  the  trophies  erected  upon  the 
place  of  the  victory,  the  triumphs  of  the  generals 


upon  their  return,  the  great  donatives  upon  the  dis- 
banding of  the  armies,  were  things  able  to  inflame 
all  men's  courage.  Bacon. 

Around  the  posts  hung  helmets,  darts,  and  spears, 
And  captive  chariots,  axes,  shields,  and  bars, 
And  broken  beaks  of  ships,  the  trophies  of  their 
wars.  Dryden. 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace, 
To  shew  posterity  Elpenor  was.  Pope. 

Set  up  each  senseless  wretch  for  nature's  boast, 
On  whom  praise  shines  as  trophies  on  a  post. 

Young. 
TRo'pioAL,tr6p/e-kal.609arf/'.  [from  trope.] 

1.  Rhetorically  changed  from  the  original 
meaning. 

A  strict  and  literal  acceptation  of  a  loose  and 
tropical  expression  was  a  second  ground.      Brown. 

The  words  are  tropical  or  figurative,  and  import 
an  hyperbole,  which  is  a  way  of  expressing  things 
beyond  what  really  and  naturally  they  are  in  them- 
selves. South. 

The  foundation  of  all  parables  is,  some  analogy 
or  similitude  between  the  tropical  or  allusive  part 
of  the  parable,  and  the  thing  intended  by  it.  South. 

2.  [from  tropick.]  Placed  near  the  tro- 
pick;  belonging  to  the  tropick. 

The  pine  apple  is  one  of  the  tropical  fruits. 

Salmon. 
TRO'PICK,  trop'ik."*  n.  a.  [tropique, 
French;  tropicua,  Latin.]  The  line  at 
which  the  sun  turns  back,  of  Avhich  the 
north  has  the  tropick  of  Cancer,  and 
the  south  the  tropick  of  Capricorn. 

Under  the  tropick  is  our  language  spoke, 
And  part  of  Flanders  hath  receiv'd  our  yoke. 

Waller. 
Since  on  ev'ry  sea,  on  ev'ry  coast, 
Your  men  have  been  distress'd,  your  navy  tost, 
Seven  times  the  sun  has  either  tropick  view'd, 
The  winter  banish 'd,  and  the  spring  renew'd. 

Dryden. 

Tropolo'gical,  trop-6-16d'je-kal.  adj. 
[tropologique,  Fr.  t^ojt®-  and  xiy<&.] 
Varied  by  tropes;  changed  from  the 
original  import  of  the  words. 

Tropo'logy,  tro-pol'6-je.  n.  a.  [rpo7r<&> 
and  Aay®-.]  A  rhetorical  mode  of 
speech  including  tropes,  or  a  change 
of  some  word  from  the  original  mean- 
ing. 

Not  attaining  the  deuterology  and  second  inten- 
tion of  words,  they  omit  their  superconsequences, 
coherences,  figures,  or  tropologies,  and  are  not  per- 
suaded beyond  their  literacies.  Brown. 

Tro'ssers,  tros'surz.  n.  s.  [trousses,  Fr.] 
Breeches;  hose.     See  Trouse. 

You  rode  like  a  kern  of  Ireland;  your  French 
hose  off,  and  in  your  strait  trossers.        Shakspeare. 

To  Trot,  trot.  v.  n.  [trotter,  Fr.  trot  ten, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  move  with  a  high  jolting  pace. 

Poor  Tom,  that  hath  made  him  proud  of  heart, 
to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  horse,  over  four-inched 
bridges,  to  course  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor. 

Shakspeare. 
Whom  doth  time  trot  withal? 
— He  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  between  the 
contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solemn- 
ized: if  the  interim  be  but  a  sevennight,  time's 
pace  is  so  hard,  that  it  seems  the  length  of  scveu 
years.  Shakspeare. 

Take  a  gentle  trotting  horse,  and  come  up  and 
see  your  old  friends.  Dennis. 

2.  To  walk  fast;  or,  to  travel  on  foot:  in  a 
ludicrous  or  contemptuous  sense. 

Trot,  trot.  n.  s.  [trot,  French;  from  the 

verb.] 
1.  The  jolting  high  pace  of  a  horse, 
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His  honesty  is  not 
So  loose  or  easy,  that  a  ruffling  wind 
Can  blow  away,  or  glitt'ring  look  it  blind: 

Who  rides  his  sure  and  even  trot, 
While  the  world  now  rides  by,  now  lags  behind. 

Herbert. 
Here  lieth  one  who  did  most  truly  prove, 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move; 
So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot 
While  he  might  still  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot. 

Milton. 

The  virtuoso's  saddle  will  amble  when  the  world 

is  upon  the  hardest  trot.  Dryden. 

2.  An  old  woman,  in  contempt.     I  know 

not  whence  derived. 

Give  him  gold  enough,  and  many  him  to  an  old 

trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  bead:  why,  nothing 

comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal .    Shakspeare. 

How  now,  bold-face!  cries  an  old  trot;  sirrah, 

we  eat  our  own  hens,  and  what  you  eat  you  steal. 

V Estrange. 

Troth,  troth,  n.  s.  [trouth,  old  English; 
tpeofc,  Saxon.] 

1.  Belief;  faith;  fidelity. 

Saint  Withold  met  the  nigbt-mare, 
Bid  her  light  and  her  troth  plight.         Shakspeare. 

Stephen  assails  the  realm,  obtains  the  crown, 
Such  tumults  raising  as  torment  them  both: 
Th'  afflicted  state,  divided  in  their  troth 
And  partial  faith,  most  miserable  grown, 
Endures  the  while.  Daniel. 

2.  Truth;  verity. 

In  troth,  thou'rt  able  to  instruct  grey  hairs. 
And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit.  Addison. 

Tro'thless,  troth'lH.  adj.  [from  troth.'] 
Faithless;  treacherous. 
Thrall  to  the  faithless  waves  and  trothless  sky. 

Fairfax. 

Tro'thplight,  tro^'plite.  adj.  [troth  and 
plight.']  Betrothed;  affianced. 

This,  your  son  in  law, 
Is  trothplight  to  your  daughter.  Shakspeare. 

Tro'tter,  trot'flr.  n.  s.  [from  trot.'] 

1 .  One  that  walks  a  jolting  pace. 

2.  A  sheep's  foot. 

To  TRO'UBLE,trub'bl.sl*-y.n.  [troubler, 
French.] 

1.  To  disturb;  to  perplex. 

An  hour  before  the  worshipp'd  sun 
Peer'd  through  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drew  me  to  walk  abroad.   Shaksp. 

But  think  not  here  to  trouble  holy  rest.     Milton. 

Never  trouble  yourself  about  those  faults  which 
age  will  cure.  Locke. 

2.  To  afflict;  to  grieve. 

It  would  not  trouble  me  to  be  slain  for  thee,  but 
much  it  torments  me  to  be  slain  by  thee.      Sidney. 

They  pertinaciously  maintain,  that  afflictions  are 
no  real  evils,  and  therefore  a  wise  man  ought  not 
to  be  troubled  at  them .  Tillotson. 

Though  it  is  in  vain  to  be  troubled  for  that  which 
I  cannot  chuse,  yet  I  cannot  chuse  but  be  afflicted. 

Tillotson. 

3.  To  distress;  to  make  uneasy. 

He  had  credit  enough  with  his  master  to  provide 
for  his  own  interest,  and  troubled  not  himself  for 
that  of  others.  Clarendon. 

Be  not  dismay 'd  nor  troubled  at  these  tidings. 

Milton. 

He  was  sore  troubled  in  mind,  and  much  dis- 
tressed. 1  Maccabees. 

4.  To  busy;  to  engage  overmuch. 

Martha  thou  art  careful,  and  troubled  about  many 
things.  Luke. 

5.  To  give  occasion  of  labour  to.  A  word 
of  civility  or  slight  regard. 

I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  prove  that  all  terms 
are  not  defiuable,  from  that  progress  in  infinitum 
which  it  will  lead  us  into.  Locke. 

6.  To  tease;  to  vex. 


The  boy  so  troubles  me; 
'Tis  past  enduring.  Shakspeare. 

7.  To  disorder;  to  put  into  agitation  or 
commotion. 

A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled; 
Muddy,  ill  seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty. 

Shakspeare. 

An  angel  went  down  into  the  pool  and  troubled 
the  water;  whosoever  first  after  the  troubling  step- 
ped in  was  made  whole.  John. 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host. 

Milton. 

Hear  how  she  the  ear  employs; 
Their  office  is  the  troubled  air  to  take.         Davits. 

Seas  are  troubled  when  they  do  revoke 
Their  flowing  waves  into  themselves  again.  Davies. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water.     South. 

The  best  law  in  our  days  is  that  which  continues 
our  judges  during  their  good  behaviour,  without 
leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  such  who  might,  by 
an  undue  influence,  trouble  and  pervert  the  course 
of  justice.  Mdison. 

Thy  force  alone  their  fury  can  restrain, 
And  smooth  the  waves,  or  swell  the  troubled  main. 

Dryden. 

8.  [In  low  language.]    To  sue  for  a  debt. 
Tro'uble,  trub'bl.*06  n.  s.  [trouble,  Fr.] 

1.  Disturbance;  perplexity. 

They  all  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood 
A  while  in  trouble.  Milton. 

2.  Affliction;  calamity. 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 

Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Molestation;  obstruction;  inconveni- 
ence. 

Take  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 
The  choice  of  flaming  warriors,  lest  the  fiend 
Some  new  trouble  raise.  Milton. 

4.  Uneasiness;  vexation. 

I  have  dream'd 
Of  much  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night.  Milton. 

Tro'uble-state,  trub'bl-state.  n.  s. 
[trouble  and  state.]  Disturber  of  a 
community;  publick  makebate. 

Those  fair  baits  these  trouble-states  still  use, 
Pretence  of  common  good,  the  king's  ill  course, 
Must  be  cast  forth.  Daniel. 

Tro'ubler,  trub'bl-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  trou- 
ble.] Disturber;  confounder. 

Unhappy  falls  that  hard  necessity, 
Quoth  he,  the  troubler  of  my  happy  peace, 

And  vowed  foe  of  my  felicity  Spenser. 

Heav'ns  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  thou  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace! 

Shakspeare. 

The  best  temper  of  minds  desireth  good  name 
and  true  honour;  the  lighter,  popularity  and  ap- 
plause; the  more  depraved,  subjection  and  tyran- 
ny; as  is  seen  in  great  conquerors  and  troublers  of 
the  world,  and  more  in  arch-hereticks.         Brown. 

He  knowing  well  that  nation  must  decline, 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin, 
Our  nation's  solid  virtue  did  oppose 
To  the  rich  travblers  of  the  world's  repose.  Waller, 

The  sword  justly  drawn  by  us  can  scarce  safely 
be  sheathed,  till  the  power  of  the  great  troubler  of 
our  peace  be  pared,  as  to  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions for  the  future.  Arbuthnot 

Tro'ubi.esome,  trub'bl-sum.  adj.  [from 
trouble.] 

1.  Vexatious;  uneasy;  afflictive. 

Heav'n  knows 
By  what  bye-paths  and  indirect  crooked  ways 
I  met  this  crown;  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head: 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet.  Shaksp. 
He  must  be  very  wise  that  can  forbear  being 
troubled  at  things  very  troublesome.  Tillotson. 

2.  Full  of  molestation. 


Though  our  passage  through  this  world  be  rougU 
and  troublesome,  yet  the  trouble  will  be  but  short, 
and  the  rest  and  contentment  at  the  end  will  be  an 
ample  recompence.  Atterbury. 

3.  Burdensome;  tiresome;  wearisome. 

My  mother  will  never  be  troublesome  to  me. 

Pope. 

4.  Full  of  teasing  business. 

All  this  could  not  make  us  accuse  her,  though  it 
made  us  almost  pine  away  for  spight,  to  lose  any  of 
our  time  in  so  troublesome  an  idleness.  Sidney. 

5.  Slightly  harassing. 

They,  eas'd  the  putting  off 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear.  Milton. 

Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bed-fellow?         Shakspeare. 

6.  Unseasonably    engaging;    improperly 
importuning. 

She  of  late  is  lightened  of  her  womb, 
That  her  to  see  should  be  but  troublesome.  Spenser. 

7.  Importunate;  teasing. 

Two  or  three  troublesome  old  nurses  never  let  me 
have  a  quiet  night's  rest  with  knocking  me  up. 

Arbuthnot. 
Tro'ublesomely,    trub'bl-si'im-le.    adv. 
[Irom  troublesome.]  Vexatiously;  wea- 
risomely; unseasonably;  importunately. 
Though  men  will  not  be  so  troublesomely  critical 
as  to  correct  others  in  the  use  of  words,  yet,  where 
truth  is  concerned,  it  can  be  no  fault  to  desire  their 
explication.  Locke. 

Tro'ublesomeness,  trub'bl-sum-n£s.  n.  s. 
[from  troublesome.] 

1.  Vexatiousness;  uneasiness. 

The  lord  treasurer  complained  of  the  troublesome- 
ness  of  the  place  for  that  the  exchequer  was  so 
empty:  the  chancellor  answered,  Be  of  good  cheer, 
for  now  you  shall  see  the  bottom  of  your  business 
at  the  first.  Bacon. 

2.  Importunity;  unseasonableness. 
Tro'ublous,    trub'bl-us.814    adj.    [from 

trouble.]  Tumultuous;  confused;  dis- 
ordered; put  into  commotion.  An  ele- 
gant word;  but  disused. 

He  along  would  fly 
Upon  the  streaming  rivers,  sport  to  find; 
And  oft  would  dare  tempt  the  troublous  wind. 

Spenser. 

Soon  as  they  this  mock  king  did  espy, 
Their  troublous  strife  they  stinted  by  and  by.  Spens. 

No  other  noise,  nor  people's  troublous  cries, 
As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  town, 
Might  there  be  heard.  Spenser. 

As  a  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas 
Whom  raging  winds  threaten  to  make  the  prey 
Of  the  rough  rocks.  Spenser. 

Then,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troublous  world. 

Shakspeare . 

Only  one  supply 

In  four  years  troublous  and  expensive  reign.  Daniel. 

Tro'veu,  tro'vur.f)S  n.  s.  [trouver,  Fr.]  In 

the  common  law,  is  an  action  which  a 

man  hath  against  one  that  having  found 

any  of   his  goods  refuseth   to  deliver 

them  upon  demand.  Cowell. 

Trough,   trof.321391  n.  s.  [ep.05,   tpoh, 

Sax.  troch,  Dutch;  trou,  Danish;  traug, 

Islandick;  truogo,  Italian.]     Any  thing 

hollowed  and  open  longitudinally  on  the 

upper  side. 

The  bloody  boar, 
That  spoil'd  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines, 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his 

trough 

In  your  enibowel'd  bosoms.  Shakspeare. 

They  had  no  ships  but  big  troughs,  which  they 

call  canoes.  Abbot. 

Where  there  is  a  good  quick  fall  of  rain-water, 

lay  a  half  trough  of  stone,  of  a  good  length,  three 
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foot  deep,  with  one  end  upon  the  high  ground,  the 
other  upon  the  low,  cover  the  trough  with  brakes 
a  good  thickness,  and  cast  sand  upon  the  top  of  the 
brakes,  the  lower  end  of  the  trough  will  run  like  a 
spring  of  water.  Bacon. 

Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  water  swam, 
An  useless  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within, 

And  hollow'd,  first  a  floating  trough  became, 
And  cross  some  riv'let  passage  did  begin.    Dryden. 

That  also  is  accounted  virgin  quicksilver,  which, 
having  no  need  to  pass  the  fire,  is  separated  by 
water  first  in  a  sieve,  and  afterwards  in  a  long 
trough.  Brown. 

The  water  dissolves  the  particles  of  salt  mixed 
in  the  stone,  and  is  conveyed  by  long  troughs  and 
canals  from  the  mines  to  Hall,  where  it  is  received 
in  vast  cisterns,  and  boiled  off.  Jiddison. 

To  Tuoul,  ir&le.818  v.  n.  \trollen,  to  roll, 
Dutch.]  See  Troll. 

1.  To  move  volubly. 

Bred  only,  and  completed,  to  the  taste 
Of  lustful  appetence;  to  sing,  to  dance, 
To  dress,  and  troul  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Milton. 

2.  To  utter  volubly. 

Let  us  be  jocund.  Will  you  trovd  the  catch 
You  taught  me  while-ere?  Shakspeare. 

To  Trounce,  trdtknse.313  v.  a.  [derived 
by  Skinner  from  tronc  or  tronson,  Fr. 
a  club.]  To  punish  by  an  indictment  or 
information. 

More  probable,  and  like  to  hold 
Than  hand,  or  seal,  or  breaking  gold; 
For  which  so  many,  that  renoune'd 
Their  plighted  contracts,  have  been  trounced. 

Hudibras. 
If  you   talk  of  peaching,   I'll  peach  first;   I'll 
frounce  you  for  offering  to  corrupt  my  honesty. 

Dryden. 
Trouse,  trdfize.313       ~)    n.    a.    \jrouaae, 
Tro'users,  trou'surz.  £  Fr.  truish,  Erse.] 
Breeches;  hose.  See  Trossers. 

The  leather  quilted  jack  serves  under  his  shirt  of 

mail,  and  to  cover  his  trouse  on  horseback.  Spenser. 

The  unsightliness  and  pain  in  the  leg  may  be 

helped  by  wearing  a  laced  stocking;  a  laced  trouse 

will  do  as  much  for  the  thigh.  Wiseman. 

Trout,   trout.313   n.  s.  [crtuhc,   Saxon; 

trocta,  trutta,  Lat.] 

1.  A  delicate  spotted  fish,  inhabiting  brooks 
and  quick  streams. 

The  pond  will  keep  trout  and  salmon  in  their 
seasonable  plight,  but  not  in  their  reddish  grain. 

Carew. 

Worse  than  the  anarchy  at  sea, 
Where  fishes  on  each  other  prey; 
Where  ev'ry  trout  can  make  as  high  rants 
O'er  his  inferiours  as  our  tyrants.  Swift. 

2.  A  familiar  phrase  for  an  honest,  or  per- 
haps for  a  silly  fellow. 

Here  comes  the  frout  that  must  be  caught  with 
tickling.  Shakspeare. 

To  Trow,  tr6.33*t>-  n.  [cpeofcian,  Saxon; 
troe,  Danish.] 

1.  To  think;  to  imagine;  to  conceive.  A 
word  now  disused,  and  rarely  used  even 
in  ancient  writers  but  in  familiar  lan- 
guage. 

What  handsomeness,  froio  you,  can  be  observed 
in  that  speech,  which  is  made  one  knows  not  to 
whom.  Sidney. 

Is  there  any  reasonable  man,  trow  you,  but  will 
judge  it  mecter  that  our  ceremonies  of  christian  re- 
ligion should  be  popish,  than  Turkish  or  heathen- 
ish? Hooker. 

To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow.  Shaksp. 

O  rueful  day!  rueful  indeed,  I  tro\o.  Gay. 

2.  To  believe. 


Lend  less  than  thou  owest, 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest.  Shakspeare. 

Trow,  tro.  interject,  [for  /  trow,  or  trow 
you.]  An  exclamation  of  inquiry. 

Well,  if  you  be  not  turn'd  Turk,  there  is  no  more 
sailing  by  the  star. 

What  means  the  fool,  trow?       Shakspeare. 

Tro'wel,  tr6u'U."  32a  n.  s.  [truelle,  Fr. 
trulla,  Latin.] 

1.  A  trowel  is  a  tool  to  take  up  the  mortar 
with,  and  spread  it  on  the  bricks;  with 
which  also  they  cut  the  bricks  to  such 
lengths  as  they  have  occasion,  and  also 
stop  the  joints.  Moxon. 

This  was  dext'rous  at  his  trowel, 
That  was  bred  to  kill  a  cow  well.  Swift. 

2.  It  is  used  for  any  coarse  instrument. 

How  shall  I  answer  you? 
— As  wit  and  fortune  will. 
— Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Well  said,  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Shakspeare. 
The  most  accurate  engravings  or  embossments 
seem  such  rude,  bungling,  deformed  work6,  as  if 
they  had  been  done  with  a  mattock,  or  a  troioel. 

Wilkins. 
Troy-we'ight,  troe'wate.  >  n.  s.  [from 
Troy,  troe.329  \    troiea,   Fr.] 

A  kind  of  weight  by  which  gold  and 
bread  are  weighed,  consisting  of  these 
denominations:  a  pound=12  ounces; 
ounce=20  pennyweights;  pennyweight 
=  24  grains. 

The  english  physicians  make  use  of 
troy-weight  after  the  following  manner: 
Grains 


60 


480 


5760 


Scruple 

3 

Drachm 

24 

8 

Ounce 

288 

96 

12 

Pound. 


The  Romans  left  their  ounce  in  Britain,  now  our 
averdupois  ounce,  for  our  troy  ounce  we  had  else- 
where. Jirbulhnot. 
Tru'ant,  troo'ant.339  n.  a.  [truand,  old 
French;  treuwant,  Dutch,  a  vagabond.-] 
An  idler;  one  who  wanders  idly  about, 
neglecting  his  duty  or  employment. 
To  play  the  truant  is,  in  schools,  to  stay 
from  school  without  leave. 

For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry.  Shakspeare. 

Though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time, 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection; 
Yet  hath  sir  Protheus  made  fair  advantage  of  his 
days.  Shakspeare. 

Providence  would  only  initiate  mankind  into  the 
knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest  to  our 
industry,  that  we  might  not  live  like  idle  loiterers 
and  truants.  More. 

Our  ships  are  laden  with  the  Trojan  store, 
And  you  like  truants  come  too  late  ashore.  Dryden. 

Tru'ant,  tr66'ant.8S  adj.  Idle;  wandering 
from  business;  lazy;  loitering. 

What  make  you  from  Wittenberg? 
— A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord.    Shakspeare. 

He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself, 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace, 
As  if  he  master'd  there  a  double  spirit, 
Of  teaching,  and  of  learning  instantly.  Shakspeare. 

Where  thou  seest  a  single  sheep  remain 
In  shades  aloof,  or  couch'd  upon  the  plain, 
Or  late  to  lag  behind  with  truant  pace, 
Revenge  the  crime.  Dryden. 

To  Tru'ant,  tt'66'ant.  ~c.  n.  \jruander,  to 


beg  about  a  country,  French;  truwanten, 
old  German.]  To  idle  at  a  distance 
from  duty;  to  loiter;  to  be  lazy. 

'Tis  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 
And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board.     Shaksj). 

Tru'antship,  ti'66'ant-ship.  n.  a.  [truatte, 
old  French;  from  truant;  truandiae  in 
Chaucer  is  beggary.]  Idleness;  negli- 
gence; neglect  of  study  or  business. 

The  master  should  not  chide  with  him  if  the  child 
have  done  his  diligence,  and  used  no  truantslnp. 

Jischam. 

Trubs,  triibs.  n.  s.  [tuber,  Latin.]  A  sort 
of  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Tru'btail,  trdb'tale.  n.  s.  A  short  squat 
woman.  Ainaworth. 

Truce,  troose.339  n.  a.  [truga,  low  Latin; 
tregua,  Italian;  truie,  old  French.] 

1 .  A  temporary  peace;  a  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities. 

Leagues  and  truces  made  between  superstitious 
persons,  and  such  as  serve  God  aright.        Hooker. 

They  pray  in  vain  to  have  sin  pardoned,  which 
seek  not  also  to  prevent  sin  by  prayer,  even  every 
particular  sin,  by  prayer  against  ail  sin,  except  men 
can  name  some  transgression  wherewith  we  ought 
to  have  truce.  Hooker 

All  this  utter'd 
Wiih  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bent, 
Could  not  make  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace.  Shakspeare. 

This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce 
Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  followers.      Shaksp. 

Men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  without 
natural  affection,  truce  breakers.  2  Timothy. 

Lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be  mixt, 
'Tis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt.    Dryden. 

Shadwell  till  death  true  dulness  would  maintain; 
And  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence, 
Ne'er  would  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with 
sense.  Dryden. 

2.  Cessation;  intermission;  short  quiet. 

There  he  may  find 

Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 

The  irksome  hours.  Milton. 

Sicknesses,  which  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 

gave  him  but  short  and  seldom  truce.  Fell. 

Trucida'tion,  tr66-se-da'shun.  n.  a.  [from 

truccido,  Lat.]  The  act  of  killing. 
To  Trugk,  triik.  v.  n.  [troquer,  French; 
truccare,   Italian;    trocar,    Spanish;  de- 
duced by  Salmaaiua  from  rpdysiv,  to  get 
money.']     To  traffick  by  exchange;  to 
give  one  commodity  for  another. 
To  Truck,  truk.  v.  a.     To  give  in  ex- 
change; to  exchange. 
The  Indians  truck  gold  for  glasses.    VEstrange. 
Go,  miser!  go;  for  lucre  sell  thy  soul, 
Truck  wares  for  wares,  and  trudge  from  pole  to  pole; 
That  men  may  say,  when  thou  art  dead  and  gone, 
See,  what  a  vast  estate  he  left  his  son!        Dryden. 
I  see  nothing  left  us,  but  to  truck  and  barter  our 
goods,  like  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other.  Swift- 
Truck,  trtik.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Exchange;  traffick  by  exchange. 

It  is  no  less  requisite  to  maintain  a  truck  in  moral 
offices,  than  in  the  common,  business  of  commerce. 

L' Estrange. 

Love  is  covetous;  I  must  have  all  of  you:  heart 
for  heart  is  an  equal  truck.  Dryden. 

2.  [t^o^S?.]  Wooden  wheels  for  carriage 
of  cannon.  Ain&worth. 

To  Tru'ckle,  truk'kl.40*  v.  n.  [This  word 
is,  I  believe,  derived  from  trucklebed, 
which  is  always  under  another  bed.]  To 
be  in  a  state  of  subjection  or  inferiority; 
to  yield;  to  creep. 
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Shall  our  nation  be  in  bondage  thus 
Unto  a  land  that  truckles  under  us?        Cleaveland. 

For  which  so  many  a  legal  cuckold 
Has  been  run  down  in  courts,  and  truckled. 

Hudibras. 

Men  may  be  stiff  and  obstinate  upon  a  wrong 
ground,  and  ply  and  truckle  too  upon  as  false  a 
foundation.  VEstrange. 

Religion  itself  is  forced  to  truckle  to  worldly  po- 


licy. 


Norris. 


His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes, 
But  discontent  against  the  times: 
For  had  we  made  him  timely  offers, 
To  raise  his  post  or  fill  his  coffers, 
Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down, 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown.  Swift. 

They  were  subdued  and  insulted  by  Alexander's 
captains,  and  continued  under  several  revolutions  a 
small  truckling  state,  of  no  name  till  they  fell  under 
the  Romans.  Swift. 

Tru'cklebed  or  Trundlebed,  truk'kl- 
bed.  7i.  s.  [properly  troclebed;  from  tro- 
clea,  Latin,  or  r^aV]  A  bed  that  runs 
on  wheels  under  a  higher  bed. 

There  's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his 
standing  bed  and  trucklebed.  Shakspeare. 

If  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Be  in  the  bed  of  honour  lain ; 
He  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 
To  lie  in  honour's  trucklebed.  Hudibras. 

Tru'culence,  tr66'ku-lense.  n.  9.  [trucu- 
lentus,  Latin.] 

1.  Savageness  of  manners. 

2.  Terribleness  of  aspect. 
Tru'culent,  tr66'ku-lent.  adj.  [truculen- 

tus,  Latin.] 

1.  Savage;  barbarous. 

A  barbarous  Scythia,  where  the  savage  and  tru- 
culent inhabitants  transfer  themselves  from  place  to 
place  in  waggons,  as  they  can  find  pasture,  and  live 
upon  milk,  and  flesh  roasted  in  the  sun  at  the  pomels 
of  their  saddles.  Ray- 

2.  Terrible  of  aspect. 

3.  Destructive;  cruel. 

Pestilential  seminaries  according  to  their  gross- 

ness   or   subtility,   cause  more  or  less  truculent 

plagues,  some  of  such  malignity,  that  they  enecate 

in  two  hours.  Harvey. 

To   Trudge,  tr&dje.  v.  n.  [truggiolare, 

Italian.]    To  travel  laboriously;  to  jog 

on;  to  march  heavily  on. 

No  man  is  secure,  but  night-walking  heralds, 
That  trudge  between  the  king  and  mistress  Shore. 

Shakspeare. 

No  sooner  was  he  fit  to  trudge, 

But  both  made  ready  to  dislodge.  Hudibras. 

Away  they  trudged  together,  and  about  midnight 

got  to  their  journey's  end.  VEstrange. 

Once  a  poor  rogue,  'tis  true,  I  trod  the  street, 
And  trudg'd  to  Rome  upon  my  naked  feet: 
Gold  is  the  greatest  god.  Dryden. 

He  that  will  know  the  truth  must  le^ve  the  beaten 
track,  which  none  but  servile  minds  trudge  continu- 
ally in.  Locke. 

TRUE,   tr66.339   adj.  [tneopa,   tpupa, 

Saxon. "j 
1 .  Not  false;  not  erroneous;  agreeing  with 
fact,  or  with  the  nature  of  things. 

Of  those  he  chose  the  falsest  two, 
And  fittest  for  to  forge  true  seeming  lies.    Spenser. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  bead  when  thou  wast 
born; 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard, 
Thou  cam'st  into  the  world  with  thy  legs  forward. 

Shakspeare. 
Hesperian  fables  true, 
If  true,  here  only.  Milton. 

What  you  said  had  not  been  true, 
If  spoke  by  any  else  but  you.  Cowley. 


.   Not  false;    agreeing   with    our  own 

thoughts. 
.  Pure  from  the  crime  of  falsehood;  vera- 
cious. 
A  true  witness  delivereth  souls.  Proverbs. 

.  Genuine;  real;  not  counterfeit. 

The  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light  now 
shineth.  1  John. 

Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort?  What  harmony  or  true  delight?    Milton. 

Unbind  the  charms  that  in  slight  fables  lie, 
And  teach  that  truth  is  truest  poesy.  Cowley. 

Religion,  as  it  is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the 
world,  so  it  gives  the  truest  value  to  them  who  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  it  by  their  example  and  au- 
thority. JltUrbwry. 
.  Faithful;  not  perfidious;  steady. 

My  revenge  is  now  at  Milford,  would  I  had  wings 
to  follow  it!  come  and  be  true.  Shakspeare. 

So  young,  and  so  untender? 

So  young  my  lord,  and  true. 

Let  it  be  so;  thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower. 

Shakspeare. 
Do  not  see 


My  fair  rose  wither;  yet  look  up;  behold, 

That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew, 

And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true  love  tears. 

Shakspeare. 
I'll  rather  die 
Deserted,  than  oblige  thee  with  a  fact 
Pernicious  to  thy  peace,  chiefly  assur'd 
Remarkably  so  late  of  thy  so  true, 
So  faithful,  love  unequal'd.  Milton. 

The  first  great  work 

Is,  that  yourself  may  to  yourself  be  true.    Roscom. 

When  this  fire  is  kindled,  both  sides  inflame  it: 

all  regard  of  merit  is  lost  in  persons  employed,  and 

these  only  chosen  that  are  true  to  the  party.  Temple. 

Smil'd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  true  knight 
Obtain  the  conquest,  though  he  lost  the  fight. 

Dryden. 
True  to  the  king  her  principles  are  found; 
Oh  that  her  practice  were  but  half  so  sound! 
Stedfast  in  various  turns  of  state  she  stood, 
And  seal'd  her  vow'd  affection  with  her  blood. 

Dryden. 
The  truest  hearts  for  Voiture  heav'd  with  sighs; 
Voiture  was  wept  by  all  the  brightest  eyes.     Pope. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  bard  prcserv'd  her  long 
In  honour's  limits;  such  the  pow'r  of  song.       Pope. 
>.  Honest;  not  fraudulent. 

The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men:  now  could 
thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily  to  Lon- 
don, it  would  be  argument  for  a  week.  Shakspeare. 

If  king  Edward  be  as  true  and  just, 
As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous, 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up. 

Shakspeare. 
f.  Exact;  conformable  to  a  rule. 

If  all  those  great  painters,  who  have  left  us  such 
fair  platforms,  had  rigorously  observed  it,  they  had 
made  things  more  regularly  true,  but  withal  very 
unpleasing.  Dryden. 

He  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true.  Prior. 

Tickel's  first  book  does  not  wants  its  merit;  but  I 
was  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  a  translation 
nicely  true  to  the  original;  whereas  in  those  parts 
where  the  greatest  exactness  seems  to  be  demanded, 
he  has  been  the  least  careful.  Arbuthnot. 

8.  Rightful. 

They  seize  the  sceptre; 
Then  lose  it  to  a  stranger,  that  the  true 
Anointed  King  Messiah  might  be  born 
Barr'd  of  his  right.  Milton. 

Truebo'rn,   tr66'b6rn.    adj.    [true    and 
bornJ]     Having  a  right  by  birth  to  any 

title. 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  trueborn  Englishman. 

Shakspeare. 

Let  him  that  is  a  trueborn  gentleman, 


And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

Shakspeare^ 

Truebre'd,   tr6d'br£d.    adj.    [true    and 
bredJ]  Qf  a  right  breed. 

Two  of  them  I  known  to  be  as  truebred  cowards 
as  ever  turned  back.  Shakspeare. 

Bauble  do  you  call  him?  be  is  a  substantial  true- 
bred  beast,  bravely  forehanded.  Dryden. 
Truehe'arted,  troo-hart'ed.   adj.   [true 
and  heart. J  Honest;  faithful. 

I  have  known  no  honester  or  truehearted  man: 
fare  thee  well.  Shakspeare. 

Trtj'elove,  tiod'luv.  n.  s.  An  herb. 
Tkuelo'veknot,  troo-luv-n&t'.  > 

Truelo'vebsknot,    tr66-lfiv-6rz-not'.  £ 
n.  s.  [true,  love,  and  knot.~\  Lines  drawn 
through  each  other  with  many  involu- 
tions, considered  as  the  emblem  of  in- 
terwoven affection. 

I'll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees 
With  truilovtknots,  and  flourishes, 
That  shall  infuse  eternal  spring.  Hudibras. 

Tru'eness,  tr66'nes.  n.  s.  [from  true."] 
Sincerity;  faithfulness. 

The  even  carriage  between  two  factions  proceed- 
ed not  always  of  moderation,  but  of  a  trueness  to  a 
man's  self,  with  end  to  make  use  of  both,     bacon- 

Truepe'nny,  tro6'pen-ne.  n.  s.  [true  and 
fienny.^  A  familiar  phrase  for  an  honest 
fellow. 

Say'st  thou  so?  art  thou  there,  truepenny? 
Come  on.  Shakspeare. 

Tru'ffle,  tr66'fl.  n.  s.  [trufie,  truffe, 
French.] 

In  Italy,  the  usual  method  for  the  finding  of  truf- 
fles, or  subterraneous  mushrooms,  called  by  the 
Italians  tartufali,  and  in  Latin  tubera  terrae,  is  by 
tying  a  cord  to  the  hind  leg  of  a  pig,  and  driving 
him,  observing  where  be  begins  to  root.  Ray. 

Trug,  trug.  n.  s.  A  hod  for  mortar. 

Trull,  trull,  n.  *.  [trulla,  Italian.] 

1.  A  low  whore;  a  vagrant  strumpet. 
I'm  sure  I  scar'd  the  dauphin  and  his  trull. 

Shakspeare. 
A  trull  who  sits 
By  the  town  wall,  and  for  her  living  knits.  Dryden- 

So  Maevius,  when  he  drain'd  his  skull, 
To  celebrate  some  suburb  trull; 
His  similes  in  order  set, 
And  ev'ry  crambo  he  cou'd  get; 
Before  he  could  his  poem  close, 
The  lovely  nymph  had  lost  her  nose.  Swift. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  had  first  at  least  a  neu- 
tral sense:  a  girl;  a  lass;  a  wench. 

Among  the  rest  of  all  the  route, 
A  passing  proper  lasse, 

A  white-hair'd  trull  of  twenty  years, 
Or  neere  about  there  was: 

In  stature  passing  all  the  rest, 
A  gallant  girl  for  hewe; 

To  be  compar'd  with  townish  nymphs, 
So  fair  she  was  to  viewe.  Turberville. 

Tru'ly,  tr66'le.  adv.  [from  true.~] 

1.  According  to  truth;  not  falsely;  faith- 
fully; honestly. 

They  thought  they  might  do  it,  not  only  willingly, 
because  they  lov'd  him;  and  truly,  because  such  in- 
deed was  the  mind  of  the  people;  but  safely,  because 
she  who  ruled  the  king  was  agreed  thereto.  Sidney. 

No  untruth  can  avail  the  patron  long;  for  things 
most  truly  are  most  behovefully  spoken.      Hooker. 

2.  Really;  without  fallacy. 
Wisdom  alone  is  truly  fair.  Milton. 
Such  as  are  efficaciously  called,  justified,  and 

sanctified,  while  they  live,  are  truly  holy,  and,  when 
they  die,  are  perfectly  holy.  Pearson* 

3.  Exactly;  justly. 
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Right  reason  is  nothing  else  hut  the  mind  of  man 
judging  of  things  truly,  and  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves. South. 
4.  Indeed;  a  slight  affirmation,  almost  ex- 
pletive. 

I  have  not  undertaken  it  out  of  any  wanton  plea- 
sure in  mine  own  pen;  nor  truly  witkeu:  often  pon- 
dering with  myself  beforehand  what  censures  I 
might  incur.  Ifotton. 

TRUMP,  trump,  n.  s.  [tromfie,  Dutch, 

and  old  French;  tromba,  Italian.] 
I.  A  trumpet;  an  instrument  of  warlike 
musick 

Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up, 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field. 

Shakspeare. 
Yet  first  to  those  ychain'd  in  sleep, 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through 
the  deep.  Milton. 

I  beard 
The  neighing  coursers  and  the  soldiers  cry, 
And  sounding  trumps  that  seem'd  to  tear  the  sky. 

Dryden. 
Beneath  this  tomb  an  infant  lies, 
To  earth  whose  body  lent, 

Hereafter  shall  more  glorious  rise, 
But  not  more  innocent. 

When  the  archangel's  trump  shall  blow, 
And  souls  to  bodies  join, 

What  crowds  shall  wish  their  lives  below 
Had  been  as  short  as  thine!  Wesley. 

3.  [corrupted  from  triumfih.  Latimer^  in 
a  Christmas  sermon,  exhibited  a  game 
at  cards,  and  made  the  ace  of  hearts 
triumfih.  Fox.]  A  winning  card;  a  card 
that  has  particular  privileges  in  a  game. 

Him  Basto  follow'd,  but  his  fate  more  hard, 
Aain'd  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card.  Pope. 

Now  her  heart  with  pleasure  jumps, 
She  scarce  remembers  what  is  trumps.  Swift. 

3.  To  fiut  to  or  ufion  the  Trumps.  To  put 
to  the  last  expedient. 

We  are  now  put  upon  our  last  trump;  the  fox  is 

earthed,  but  I  shall  send  my  two  terriers  in  after 

him.  Dryden. 

To  Trump,  trump,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  win  with  a  trump  card. 

2.  To  Trump  up.,  [from  tromper,  French; 
to  cheat.]  To  devise;  to  forge. 

Tru'mpery,  trump'cr-e.*36  n.  s.  \trompe- 
rie,  French,  a  cheat.] 

1.  Something  fallaciously  splendid;  some- 
thing of  less  value  than  it  seems. 

The  trumpery  in  my  house  bring  hither, 
For  state  to  catch  these  thieves.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Falsehood;  empty  talk. 

Breaking  into  parts  the  story  of  the  creation,  and 
delivering  it  over  in  a  mystical  sense,  wrapping  it 
up  mixed  with  other  their  own  trumpery,  they  have 
sought  to  obscure  the  truth  thereof.  Raleigh. 

3.  Something  of  no  value;  trifles. 

Embrios  and  idiots,  eremits  and  friars, 
White,  black,  and  grey,  with  ail  their  trumpery. 

Milton. 

Another  cavity  of  the  head  was  stuffed  with  billet- 
dour,  pricked  dances,  and  other  trumpery  of  the 
same  nature.  JlddUon. 

Tru'mpet,  trump'it."  n.  s.  [tro?nftette, 

French  and  Dutch.] 
1.  An  instrument  of  martial  musick  sound- 
ed by  the  breath. 

What's  me  business, 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house?  Shaktptare. 

If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Ed- 
mund earl  of  Gloster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor, 
let  him  upbear  by  the  third  souud  of  the  trumpet. 

Shakspeare. 
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As  disperst  soldiers,  at  the  trumpet's  call, 
Haste  to  their  colours  all.  Cowley. 

He  blew 
His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since  perhaps 
When  God  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more 
To  sound  at  gen'ral  doom.   TV  angeiick  blast 
Filled  all  the  regions.  Milton. 

The  last  loud  trumpeVs  wondrous  sound 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound, 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground.    Roscommon. 

Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  prose  unfold, 
But  they  move  more  in  lofty  numbers  told; 
By  the  loud  trumpet  which  our  courage  aids, 
We  learn  that  sound,  as  well  as  sense,  persuades. 

Waller. 

The  trumpeVs  loud  clangor 
Excites  us  to  arras, 

With  shrill  notes  of  anger, 
And  mortal  alarms.  Dryekn. 

Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune,  and 
must  be  in  some  measure  the  trumpet  of  his  fame. 

Taller. 

Let  the  loud  trumpet  sound, 
Till  the  roofs  all  around 
The  shrill  echoes  rebound.  Pope. 

2.  In  military  style,  a  trumpeter. 

He  wisely  desired,  that  a  trumpet  might  be  first 
sent  for  a  pass.  Clarendon. 

Among  our  forefathers,  the  enemy,  when  there 
was  a  king  in  the  field,  demanded  by  a  trumpet  in 
what  part  he  resided,  that  they  might  avoid  firing 
upou  the  royal  pavilion.  Jlddison. 

3.  One  wt  o  celebrates;  one  who  praises. 

Glorious  followers,  who  make  themselves  as 
trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  those  tbey  follow, 
taint  business  for  want  of  secrecy,  and  export  ho- 
nour from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  in  envy. 

Bacon. 

That  great  politician  was  pleased  to  have  the 
greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  his  interests,  and  to 
be  the  trumpet  of  his  praises.  Dryden. 

To  Tru'mpet,  trump'it.  v.  a.  \trom]iet- 
ter,  French;  from  the  noun.]  To  pub- 
lish by  sound  of  trumpet;  to  proclaim. 

That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
My  downright  violence  to  form  my  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world.  Shakspeare. 

Why  so  tart  a  favour 

To  trumpet  such  good  tidings!  Shakspeare. 

They  went  with  sound  of  trumpet;  for  they  did 

nothing  but  publish  and  trumpet  all  the  reproaches 

they  could  devise  against  the  Irish.  Bacon. 

Tru'mpeter,   trump'lt-ur.98  n.  s.  [from 

trumpet.] 

1 .  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear, 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines.  Shaksp. 

As  they  returned,  a  herald  and  a  trumpeter  from 
the  Scots  overtook  them.  Haytoard. 

Their  men  lie  securely  intrench'd  in  a  cloud, 
And  a  trumpeter  hornet  to  battle  sounds  loud. 

Dryden. 

An  army  of  trumpeters  would  give  as  great  a 
strength  as  this  confederacy  of  tongue  warriors, 
who,  like  those  military  musicians,  content  them- 
selves with  animating  their  friends  to  battle.  Jiddin. 

2.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  de- 
nounces. 

Where  there  is  an  opinion  to  be  created  of  virtue 
or  greatness,  these  men  are  good  trumpeters.  Bacon. 

How  came  so  many  thousanus  to  fight,  and  die  in 
the  same  rebellion?  why  were  they  deceived  into 
it  by  those  spiritual  trumpeters,  who  followed  them 
with  continual  alarms  of  damnation  if  they  did  not 
veuture  life,  fortune,  and  all,  in  that  which  those 
impostors  called  the  cause  of  God?  Sctith. 

3.  [scolopcx.]   A  fisii.  jiinswjrth. 

Trlmp-  r  flower,  trump'h-fiou-nr.  n.a. 
|  bignonia.]  A  tubulous  Rower.  Miller. 
Tru'mpet-tongu'  d,    trump'it- tung'd.339 
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adj.   [trumpet   and    tongue.]      Having 
tongues  vociferouB  as  a  trumpet. 

This  Duncan's  virtues 
Will  plead,  like  angels,  trumpel-longu'd,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off.    Shakspeare. 

TRu'MPLiKEjliump'like.ac//.  Resembling 
a  trumpet. 

A  breast  of  brasse,  a  voyce 
Infract  and  trumpKke.  Chapman 

To  Tru'ncate, trung'katc.91 4U8 v. a. \trun- 
co,  Latin.]  To  maim;  to  lop;  to  cut 
short. 

Truncation,  trun-ka'shun.408  n.s.  [from 
truncate.]  The  act  of  lopping  or  maim- 
ing. 

Tru'ncheon,  trun'shun.295  n.  s.  [trongon, 
French.] 

1.  A  short  staff;  a  club;  a  cudgel. 

With  hi»  truncheon  he  so  rudeiy  stroke 
Cymocles  twice,  thai  twite  him  fore'd  bis  foot  re- 
voke. Spenser. 
Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser; 
Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist; 
Thy  leg  is  a  stick  compared  with  this  truncheon. 

Shakspeare, 
The  English  slew  divers  of  them  with  plummets 
of  lead  tied  to  a  truncheon  or  staff  by  a  cord. 

Hayward. 
One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  staff  of  command. 

The  hand  of  Mars 
Beckon'd  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire. 

Shakspeare. 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace, 
As  mercy  does.  Shakspeare. 

To  Tru'ncheon,  trun'shun.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  beat  with  a  truncheon. 

Captain!  thou  abominable  cheater!  If  captains 
were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out  of 
taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you  earned 
them.  Shakspeare. 

Truncheone'er,  trun-shun-eer'.  n.  s. 
[from  truncheon.]  One  armed  with  a 
truncheon. 

I  mist  the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who 

cried  out,  Chibs!  when  1  might  see  from  far  some 

forty  truncheoners  draw  to  her  succour.  Shukspeare. 

To  Tru'ndle,  trun'dl.408  v.  n.[trondelert 

Picard   French;   lj>  jnbl,  a  bowl>  Sax.] 

To  roll;  to  bowl  along 

In  the  four  first  it  is  heaved  up  by  se\eral  spon- 
dees intermixed  with  proper  breathing  places,  and 
at  last  trundles  down  in  a  continued  line  of  dactyls. 

vldJison. 
Tru'ndle,  trun'dl.  n.  s.  [ertenbJ,  Saxon.] 

Any  round  rolling  thing. 
Tku'ndl.  -tail,   trun'dl-tale.  n.  s.  Round 
tail. 

A  vaunt,  you  curs! 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brachc  or  lym, 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  Irunillc-tait.  Shakspeare . 

Trunk,  trungk.408  n.  s.  [truncus,  Latin; 

tronc,  French.] 
1.  The  body  of  a  tree. 

He  was 

The  ivy,  which  had  hid  iny  princely  trunk, 

And  suckt  my  verdure  out  on't.  Shakspeare. 

About  the  mossy  trunk  i  won. id  me  soon; 
For  hi^h  from  ground  the  branches  would  require 
Thy  utn.ost  reach.  Milton. 

Creeping 'twixt  'em  all,  the  mantling  vine 
Does  round  their  trunks  her  purple  clusters  twine. 

Dryden. 

Some  of  the  largest  trees  have  seeds  no  bigger 
tlian  some  diminutive  plants,  aud  yet  every  seed  is 
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a  perfect  plant,  with  a  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves, 
inclosed  in  a  shell.  Bentley. 

2.  The  body  without  the  limbs  of  an  ani- 
mal. 

The  charm  and  venom  which  they  drunk 
Their  biood  with  secret  filth  infected  hath, 
Being  diffused  through  die  senseless  trunk.  Spenser. 

Thou  bring'st  me  happiness  and  peace,  son  John; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  wither'd  trunk.  Shakspeare. 

3.  The  main  body  of  any  thing. 

The  large  trunks  of  the  veins  discharge  the  re- 
fluent blood  into  the  next  adjacent  trunk,  and  so  on 
to  the  heart.  Ray 

4.  [tronc,  French.]  A  chest  for  clothes; 
sometimes  a  small  chest  commonly  lined 
with  paper. 

Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault, 
but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of 
such  places.  Shakspeare. 

Some  odd  fantastick  lord  would  fain 
Carry  in  trunks,  and  all  my  drudgery  do.    Dryden. 

Where  a  young  man  learned  to  dance,  there  hap- 
pened to  stand  an  old  trunk  in  the  room ;  the  idea 
of  which  had  so  mixed  itself  with  the  turns  of  all  his 
dances,  that,  though  he  could  dance  excellently 
well,  yet  it  was  only  whilst  that  trunk  was  there; 
nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any  other  place,  un- 
less that,  or  some  such  other  trunk,  had  its  due  po- 
sition in  the  room.  Locke. 

Your  poem  sunk, 
And  sent  in  quires  to  line  a  trunk; 
If  still  you  he  dispos'd  to  rhyme, 
Go  try  your  hand  a  second  time.  Swift. 

5.  The  proboscis  of  an  elephant,  or  other 
animal. 

Leviathan  that  at  his  gills 
Draws  in,  and  at  bis  trunk  spouts  out  a  sea.   Milt. 

When  elephant  'gainst  elephant  did  rear 
His  trunk,  and  castles  justled  in  the  air, 
My  sword  thy  way  to  victory  had  shown.     Dryden. 

6.  A  long  tube  through  which  pellets  of 
ciay  are  blown. 

In  rolls  of  parchment  trunks,  the  mouth  being 
laid  to  the  one  end,  and  Ihe  ear  to  the  other,  the 
sound  is  heard  much  farther  than  in  the  open  air. 

Bacon. 

In  a  shooting  trunk,  the  longer  it  is  to  a  certain 
limit,  the  swifter  and  more  forcibly  the  air  drives 
the  pellet.  Ray. 

To  Trunk,  trungk.  v.  a.  [trunco,  Latin.] 
To  truncate;  to  maim;  to  lop.  Obsolete. 
Large  streams  of  blood  out  of  the  trunked  stock 
Forth  gushed,  like  water  streams  from  riven  rock. 

Spenser. 
Tru'nked,  trungkt.   adj.  [from   trunk.] 
Having  a  trunk. 
She  is  thick  set  with  strong  and  well  trunked  trees. 

Howel. 
Trunk-hose,  trungk'hoze.  n.  s.  [trunk 
and  hose.]     Large   breeches  formerly 
worn. 

The  short  trunk-hose  shall  show  thy  foot  and  knee 
Licentious,  and  to  common  eye-sight  free; 
And  with  a  bolder  stride,  and  looser  air, 
Mingled  with  men,  a  man  thou  must  appear.  Prior 

Tru'nnions,  trun'yunz.113  n.  «.  [trognons, 
Fr.]  The  knobs  or  bunchings  of  a  gun, 
that  bear  it  on  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage. 

Bailey. 

Tru'sion,  tr66'zhun.4S1  n.  s.  \_trudo,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  thrusting  or  pushing. 

By  attraction  we  do  not  understand  drawing, 
pumping,  sucking,  which  is  really  pulsion  and  tru- 
sion.  Bentley 

Truss,  trCis.  n.  s.  [trousse,  French.] 

1.  A  bandage  by  which  ruptures  are  re- 
strained from  lapsing. 


A  hernia  would  succeed,  and  the  patient  be  put 
to  the  trouble  of  wearing  a  truss.  Wiseman. 

3.  Bunaiejany  thing  thrust  close  together. 
All  as  a  poor  pedlar  he  did  wend, 
Bearing  a  truss  of  trifles  at  his  back, 
As  belles  and  babies,  and  glasses  in  his  packe. 

Spenser. 

The  rebels  first  won  the  plain  at  the  hill's  foot  by 

assault,  and  then  the  even  ground  on  the  top,  by 

carrying  up  great  trusses  of  hay  before  them,  to 

dead  their  shot.  Carew. 

An  ass  was  wishing  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  grass 

to  knap  upon,  in  exchange  for  a  heartless  truss  of 

straw.  UEstrange. 

The  fair  one  devoured  a  truss  of  sallet,  and  drank 

a  full  bottle  to  her  share.  Mdison. 

3.  Trouse;  breeches.   Obsolete. 

To  Truss,  trus.  -v.  a.  [trousser,  French.] 

To  pack  up  close  together. 

What  in  most  English  writers  useth  to  be  loose 
and  untight,  in  this  author  is  well  grounded,  finely 
framed,  and  strongly  trussed  up  together.    Spenser. 

Some  of  them  send  the  scriptures  before,  truss 
up  bag  and  baggage,  make  themselves  in  a  readi- 
ness, that  they  may  fly  from  city  to  city.       Hooker. 

You  might  have  trussed  him  and  all  his  apparel 
into  an  eel-skin.  Shakspeare. 

Trust,  tr&st.  n.  s.  \_traust,  Runick.J 

1.  Confidence;  reliance  on  another. 

What  a  fool  is  honesty!  and  trust,  his  sworn  bro- 
ther, a  very  simple  gentleman.  Shakspeare. 

My  misfortunes  may  be  of  use  to  credulous  maids, 
never  to  put  too  much  trust  in  deceitful  men.  Swift. 

2.  Charge  received  in  confidence. 
Expect  no  more  from  servants  than  is  just; 

Reward  them  well,  if  they  observe  their  trust. 

Denham. 
In  my  wretched  case  'twill  be  more  just 
Not  to  have  promis'd,  than  deceive  your  trust. 

Dryden. 
Those  servants  may  be  called  to  an  account  who 
have  broken  their  trust.  Davenant. 

3    Confident  opinion  of  any  event. 

His  trust  was  with  th'  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 
Equal  in  strength.  Milton. 

.  Credit  given  without  examination. 

Most  take  things  upon  trust,  and  misemploy  their 
assent  by  laziiy  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dic- 
tates of  others.  Locke. 

5.  Credit  on  promise  of  payment. 

Ev'n  such  is  time,  who  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  pays  as  but  with  age  and  dust.        Raleigh. 

6.  Sometning  committed  to  one's  faith. 

They  cannot  see  all  with  their  own  eyes;  they 
must  commit  many  great  trusts  to  their  ministers. 

Bacon, 
Thou  the  sooner 
Temptation  found'st,  or  over  potent  charms, 
To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 
Deposited  within  thee.  Milton. 

Our  taking  of  a  trust  doth  not  engage  us  to  dis- 
obey our  Lord,  or  do  any  thing  evil.        Ktttlewell. 

7.  Deposited;  something  committed  to 
charge,  of  which  an  account  must  be 
given. 

Although  the  advantages  one  man  possesseth 
more  than  another,  may  be  called  his  property  with 
respect  to  other  men,  yet  with  respect  to  God  they 
are  only  a  trust.  Swift. 

8.  Confidence  in  supposed  honesty. 
Behold,  I  commit  my  daughter  unto  thee  of  spe- 
cial trust;  wherefore  do  not  entreat  her  evil.  Tobit. 

9.  State  of  him  to  whom  something  is  en- 
trusted. 

I  serve  him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  trust.  Shak. 
Being  transplanted  out  of  his  cold  barren  diocese, 
he  was  left  in  that  great  trust  with  the  king. 

Clarendon. 
To  Trust,  trust,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  place  confidence  in;  to  confide  in. 


I'd  be  torn  in  pieces  ere  I'd  trust  a  weman 
With  wind.  Ben  Jonson, 

2.  To  believe;  to  credit. 

Give  me  your  hand:  trust  me,  you  look  well. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  To  admit  in  confidence  to  the  power 
over  any  thing. 

When  you  lie  down,  with  a  short  prayer  commit 
yourself  into  the  hands  of  your  faithful  Creator, 
and  when  you  have  done,  trust  him  with  yourself  as 
as  you  must  do  when  you  are  dying.  Taylor. 

4.  To  commit  with  confidence. 

Give  me  good  fame,  ye  pow'rs,  and  make  me  just. 
This  much  the  rogue  to  publick  ears  will  trust: 
In  private  then: — When  wilt  thou,  mighty  Jove, 
My  wealthy  uncle  from  this  world  remove?    Dryd. 

Whom  with  your  pow'r  and  fortune,  sir,  you  trust 
Now  to  suspect,  is  vain.  Dryden. 

5.  To  venture  confidently. 

Fool'd  by  thee  to  trust  thee  from  my  side.  MM. 

6.  To  sell  upon  credit. 
To  Trust,  trust.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  confident  of  something  future. 

I  trust  to  come  unto  you,  and  speak  face  to  face. 

2  John. 

From  this  grave,  this  dust, 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  (rust.  Raleigh. 

Whom  I  trusted  to  be  my  friend,  all  I  had  was  in 
his  power,  and  by  God's  blessing  I  was  never  de- 
ceived in  my  trust.  Fell.. 

2.  To  have  confidence;  to  rely;  to  depend 
without  doubt. 

The  isles  shall  wait  upon  me,  and  on  mine  arm 
shall  they  trust.  Isaiah. 

The  Lord  is  a  buckler  to  all  that  irwsr  in  him. 

2  Samuel. 

Sin  ne'er  shall  hurt  them  more  who  rightly  trust 
In  this  his  satisfaction.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  credulous;  to  be  won  to  confi- 
dence. 

Well  you  may  fear  too  far— 
Safer  than  trust  too  far.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  expect. 

The  simplicity  of  the  goat  shews  us  what  an  ho- 
nest man  is  to  trust  to  that  keeps  a  knave  company. 

L'Estrange* 
Truste'e,  trus-tee'.  n.  s.  [from  trust.] 

1.  One  entrusted  with  any  thing. 

Having  made  choice  of  such  a  confessor  that  yo* 
may  trust  your  soul  with,  sincerely  open  your  heart 
to  bim,  and  look  upon  him  only  as  he  is  a  trustee 
from  God,  commissioned  by  him  as  his  ministerial 
deputy,  to  hear,  judge,  and  absolve  you.      Taylor. 

2.  One  to  whom  something  is  committed 
for  the  use  and  behoof  of  another. 

You  are  not  the  trustees  of  the  publick  liberty; 
and  if  you  have  not  right  to  petition  in  a  crowd, 
much  less  to  intermeddle  in  the  management  of  af- 
fairs. Dryden. 

Tru'ster,  trust'ur.  n.  s.  [from  trust.]  One 
who  trusts. 

Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself.  Shakspeare. 

Tru'stinfss,  trust'£-n£s.  n.  s.  [from 
tru»t  ]   Honesty;  fidelity;  faithfulness. 

If  the  good  qualities  which  lie  dispersed  among 
other  creatures,  innocence  in  a  sheep,  trustiness  in  a 
dog,  are  singly  so  commendable,  how  excellent  hr 
the  mind,  which  ennobles  them  into  virtues!  Grew. 

Tru'stless,  trust'les.  adj.  [from  trust.] 
Unfaithful;  unconstant;  not  to  be  trust- 
ed. A  word  elegant,  but  out  of  use. 

I  beheld  this  fickle  trustless  state 
Of  vain  world's  glory  flirting  to  and  fro.       Spenstr. 

Tru'sty,  trust'e.  adj.  [from  trust.] 
I.  Honest;  faithful;  true;  fit  to  be  trusted. 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
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Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given, 

Like  to  a  trusty  'squire,  did  run  away.  Shakspeare. 

This  trusty  servant 
Shall  pass  between  us.  Shakspeare. 

He  reraoveth  away  the  speech  of  the  trusty,  and 
taketh  awav  the  understanding  of  the  aged.       Job. 
Guyomar  his  trusty  slave  has  sent.  Dryden. 

These  prodigious  treasures  which  flowed  in  to 
him,  he  buried  under  ground  by  the  hands  of  his 
most  trusty  slaves.  Addison. 

2.  Strong;  stout;  sucli  as  will  not  Fail. 
When  he  saw  no  power  might  prevail, 
His  trusty  sword  he  called  to  his  aid.  Spenser. 

The  neighing  steeds  are  to  the  chariot  ty'd, 
The  trusty  weapon  sits  on  ev'ry  side.  Dryden. 

TRUTH,  trMlA.M>  407  n.  s.  [cpeopba, 
Saxon.] 

1.  The  contrary  to  falsehood;  conformity 
of  notions  to  things. 

All  truths  are  equal,  Veritas  non  recipit  magis  ac 
minus.  Wilkins. 

That  men  are  pubescent  at  the  year  of  twice  se- 
ven, is  accounted  a  punctual  truth.  Brown. 

Persuasive  words,  impregn'd 
With  reason  to  her  seeming  and  with  truth.    Milt. 

This  clue  leads  them  through  the  mizmaze  of 
opinions  and  authors  to  truth  and  certainty.  Locke. 

2.  Conformity  of  words  to  thoughts. 

Shall  truth  fail  to  keep  her  word?  Milton 

Truth  is  the  joining  or  separating  of  signs,  as  the 

things  signified  agree  or  disagree.  Locke. 

3.  Purity  from  falsehood. 

So  young  and  true. 
Let  it  be  so,  thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower.  Shak. 

4.  Right  opinion. 

But,  self-devoted  from  the  prime  of  youth 
To  life  sequester'd,  and  ascetic  truth, 
With  fasting  mortify'd,  worn  out  with  tears, 
And  bent  beneath  the  load  of  sev'nty  years.  Harte. 

5.  Fidelity;  constancy. 

The  thoughts  of  past  pleasure  and  truth, 
The  best  of  all  blessings  below.  Song. 

6.  Honesty;  virtue. 

The  money  I  tender  for  him  in  the  court, 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.  Shakspeare. 

7.  It  is  used  sometimes  by  way  of  conces- 
sion. 

She  said,  truth,  Lord:  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  which  fall.  Mattheio. 

8.  Exactness;  conformity  to  rule. 

Ploughs  to  go  true  depend  much  upon  the  truth 
of  the  iron  work.  Mortimer. 

9.  Reahtv;  real  state  of  things. 

In  truth,  what  should  any  prayer,  framed  to  the 
minister's  hand,  require,  but  only  so  to  be  read  as 
behoveth?  Hooker. 

There  are  innumerable  truths  with  which  we  are 
wholly  unacquainted.  Beattie. 

10.  Of  a  Truth  or  in  Truth.    In  reali- 
ty; certainly. 

Of  a  truth.  Lord,  the  kings  of  Assyria  have  de- 
stroyed the  nations.  2  Kings. 
Trutina'tion,  tr66-te-na'shun.  n.  s.  [tru- 
tina,  Lat.]  The  act  of  weighing;  exami- 
nation by  the  scale. 

Men  may  mistake  if  they  distinguish  not  the  sense 
of  levity  unto  themselves,  and  in  regard  of  the  scale 
or  decision  of  trutination-  Broxcn. 

To  Try,  tri.39  v.  a.  \J?-ier,  French.] 

1.  To  ex  .mine;  to  make  experiment  of. 

Some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting, 
Come  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me. 

Shakspeare. 

He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 

Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  in  the  world       Shaky. 

Doth  not  the  ear  try  words,  and  the  month  taste 

meat?  Job. 

2.  1  0  c  xperience;  to  assay;  to  have  know- 
ledge or  experience  of. 


TUB 


Thou  know'st  only  good;  but  evil  has  not  try'd. 

Milton. 

Some  to  far  Oaxis  shall  be  sold, 
Or  try  the  Libyan  heat,  or  Scythian  cold.    Dryden. 

With  me  the  rocks  of  Scylla  you  have  try'd, 
The  inhuman  Cyclops,  and  his  den  defy'd; 
What  greater  ills  hereafter  can  you  bear?  Dryden. 

3.  To  examine  as  a  judge. 

4.  To  bring  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 

5.  To  bring  to  a  decision:   with  out  em- 

phatical. 

Nicanor,  hearing  of  their  courageousness  to  fight 
for  their  country,  durst  not  try  the  matter  by  the 
swor(j  2  Maccabees. 

I'll  try  it  out,  and  give  no  quarter.  Dryden. 

6.  To  act  on  as  a  test. 
The  fire  sev'n  times  tried  this: 

Sev'n  times  tried  that  judgment  is, 

Which  did  never  chuse  amiss.  Shakspeare. 

Sure  he  who  first  the  passage  try'd 
In  harden'd  oak  his  heart  did  hide, 
And  ribs  of  iron  arm'd  his  side.  Dryden. 

7.  To  bring  as  to  a  test. 
The  trying  of  your  faiih  worketh  patience.  James. 
They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way 

Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  try'd.        Milton. 

8.  To  essay;  to  attempt. 
Let  us  try  advent'rous  work.  Milton. 

9.  To  purify;  to  refine. 
After  life 

Try'd  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refin'd 
By  faith  and  faithful  works.  Milton. 

10.  To  use  as  means. 

To  ease  her  cares,  the  force  of  sleep  she  tries: 
Still  wakes  her  mind,  though  slumbers  seal  her  eyes. 

Swift. 

To  Try,  tri.  v.  n.  To  endeavour;  to  at- 
tempt; to  make  essay. 

He  first  deceas'd,  she  for  a  little  try'd 
To  live  without  him,  lik'd  it  not,  and  died.  Wotton. 
Up  and  try.  Woolaston. 

TUB,  ttlb.  n.  s.  [tobbe,  tubbe,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  large  open  vessel  of  wood. 
In  the  East  ludies,  if  you  set  a  tub  of  water  open 

in  a  room  where  cloves  are  kept,  it  will  be  drawn 
dry  in  twenty-four  hours.  Bacon. 

They  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynick  tub. 

Milton. 

Skilful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs 
With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygiau  dubs.     Hudibras. 

2.  A  state  of  salivation;  so  called,  because 
the  patient  was  formerly  sweated  in  a  tub. 

Season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths,  bring  down  the  rose-cheek'd 

youth 
To  th'  tub-fast,  and  the  diet.  Shakspeare. 

Tube,  tube.  n.s.  \_tube,  Fr.  tubus,  Latin.] 
A  pipe;  a  siphon;  a  long  hollow  body. 
There  bellowing  engines  with  their  fiery  tubes 
Dispers'd  auuereal  forms,  and  down  they  fell. 

Iloscommon. 
A  spot  like  which  astronomer 
Through  his  glaz'd  optick  tube  yet  never  saw. 

Milton. 

This  bears  up  part  of  it  out  at  the  surface  of  the 

earth,  the  rest  through  the  tubes  and  vessels  of  the 

vegetables  thereon.  Woodward. 

Tu'bercle,  lu'ber-kl.40S  n.  s.  [tuberculc, 
Fr.  from  tuberculum,  Latin]  A  smail 
swelling  or  excrescence  on  me  body;  a 
pimple. 

By  what  degrees  the  tubercles  arise, 
How  sloiv,  or  quick,  they  ripen  into  size.      Sewell 

A  consumption  of  the  lungs,  without  an  ulcera- 
tion, arrives  through  a  schirrosity,  or  a  crude  tuber- 
cle.  Harvey. 

Tu'berose,  tube'roze.  n.  s.  A  flower. 

The  stalks  of  tuberoir.  run  up  four  foot  high,  more 
or  le  s;  the  common  way  of  plauting  them  is  in  pots 
in  March,  in  goou  ,a.  th.  Mortimer- 

6b2 


TUC 

Eternal  spring,  with  smiling  verdure,  here 
Warms  the  mild  air,  and  crowns  the  yuuthi'nl  yeai 
The  tuberose  ever  breathes,  and  violets  blow.  Oarth. 
Tu'berous,  tu'ber-tis.31'  adj.  [lub.srcux, 
Fr.  from  tuber,  Lai.]  Having  prominent 
knots  or  excrescences. 

Parts  of  tuberous  bsmatitse  shew  several  varieties 
in  the  crusts,  striature,  and  constitution  of  the  body. 

Woodward. 

Tu'bular,  tu'bii-lar.  adj.  [from  tubus, 
Lat.]  Resembling  a  pipe  or  trunk;  con- 
sisting of  a  pipe,  long  and  hollow;  ria- 

tular. 

He  hath  a  tubular  or  pipe-like  snout  resembling 

that  of  the  hippocampus,  or  horse-fish.  Grew. 

Tu'bulated,  tu'bu-la-ted.  }      adj.  l_from 

Tu'bulous,  tu'bu-lus.*1*     5  tubulus, 

Lat.]  Fistular;  longitudinally  hollow. 

The  teeth  of  vipers  are  tubulated  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  poison  into  the  wound  they  /uake;  but 
their  hollowness  doth  not  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
tooth.  Derham. 

Tu'bule,  tu'bule.603  n.  s.  \_tubulus,  Lat.] 
A  small  pipe,  or  fistular  body. 

As  the  ludus  Helmontii,  and  the  other  nodules 
have  in  them  sea-shells  that  were  incorporated  with 
them  during  the  time  of  their  formation  at  the  de- 
luge, so  these  stones  had  then  incorporated  with 
them  testaceous  tubules,  related  to  the  siphunculi, 
or  rather  the  vermiculi  marini.  Woodward. 

Tuck,  tuk.  n.  s.  [tnveca,  Welsh,  a  knife; 
estoc,  Fr.  stocco,  Italian.] 

1.  A  long  narrow  sword. 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  tuck, 

Our  purpose  may  hold  there.  Shakspeare. 

These  being  prim'd,  with  force  he  labour'd 
To  free  's  sword  from  retentive  scabbard ; 
And  after  many  a  painful  pluck, 
From  rusty  durance  he  bail'd  tttefc.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  kind  of  net. 
The  tuck  is  narrower   meshed,  and  therefore 

scarce  lawful  with  a  long  bunt  in  the  midst.  Carew. 

To  Tuck,  tuk.  v.  a.  [from  trucktn,  Germ, 
to  press.   Skinner.~\ 

1.  To  gather  into  a  narrower  compass;  to 
crush  together;  to  hinder  from  spread- 
ing. 

She  tucked  up  her  vestments  like  a  Spartan  vir- 
gin, and  marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utnost 
summit  of  the  promontory.  Addi  on. 

The  sex,  at  the  same  time  they  ire  let'.ws;  down 
their  stays,  are  tucking  up  their  petticoats,  which 
grow  shorter  and  shorter  every  day.  Addison. 

The  following  age  of  female?  first  tucked  ep  their 
garments  to  the  elbows,  and  exposed  their  arms  to 
the  air.  Addison. 

Dick  adept!  tuck  back  thy  hair, 
And  I  will  pour  into  thy  ear.  Prior. 

2.  To  enclose,  by  tucking  clothes  ro.  nd. 
Make  his  bed  after  different  fashions,  that  he  may 

not  feel  every  little  change,  who  is  not  to  hav    his 

maid  always  to  lay  all  things  in  print,  and  tuck  <?im 

in  warm.  Locke. 

To  Tuck,  tuk.  v.  n.  To  contract.  A  bad 

word. 

An  ulcer  discharging  a  nasty  tbin  icbor,  the  edges 
tuck  in,  and  growing  skinned  and  haul,  give  it  the 
name  of  a  callous  ulcer.  Sharp. 

Tu'cker,  tQk'fir,88  n.  s.  A  small  piei  -  of 

linen  that  shades  the  breast  of  women. 

A  female  ornament  by  some  called  a  tucka .  and 

by  others  the  neck-picca,  being  a  slip  of  fine  linen 

or  muslin,  used  to  run  in  a  small  kind  of  ruffle  round 

the  uppermost  verge  of  the  stays.  Addison. 

Tu'cketson.vnce,  tuk'k-zo-nanse.  n.  s. 
The  sound  of  the  tucket.  An  ancient 
instrument  of  musick. 


TUG 


TUL 


TUM 


Let  the  trumpets  sound 

The  tucketsonance  and  the  note  to  mount.    Shaksp 
TVkl,  tu'il.  n.  s.  [tuyeau,  Fr.]  The  anus. 

Skinner. 
Tu'esday,  titse'de.223  33S  n.  s.  [cuef  baj, 

Sax.  tuy,  Saxon,  is  Mars.]   The  third 

day  of  the  week. 
TUFT,  lift.  n.  s.  [tuffe,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  number  of  threads  or  ribands,  flowery 
leaves,  or  any  small  bodies  joined  to- 
gether. 

Upon  sweet  brier,  a  fine  tuft,  or  brush  of  moss 
of  divers  colours,  you  shall  ever  find  full  of  white 
worms.  Bacon. 

It  is  notorious  for  its  goatish  smell,  and  tufts  not 
unlike  the  beard  of  that  animal.  More 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lea.  Dryden. 

Near  a  living  stream  their  mansion  place 
Edg'd  round  with  moss  and  tufts  of  matted  grass. 

Dryden. 

The  male  among  birds  often  appears  in  a  crest, 
comb,  a  tuft  of  feathers,  or  a  natural  little  plume, 
erected  like  a  pinnacle  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Spectator. 

2.  A  cluster;  a  plump. 

Going  a  little  aside  into  the  wood,  where  many 
times  before  she  delighted  to  walk,  her  eyes  were 
saluted  with  a  tuft  of  trees  so  close  set  together,  as 
with  the  shade  the  moon  gave  through  it,  it  might 
breed  a  fearful  kind  of  devotion  to  look  upon  it. 

Sidney. 
My  house  is  at  the  tuft  of  olives  hard  by.  Shaksp. 
An  island  lie 
Girt  with  th'  unmeasur'd  sea;  and  is  so  nie, 
That  in  the  midst  I  saw  the  smoke  arise, 
Through  tufts  of  trees.  Chapman. 

With  high  woods  the  hills  were  crown'd; 
With  tufts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain  side 
With  borders  'long  the  rivers.  Milton. 

Under  a  tuft  of  shade,  that  on  a  green 
Stood  nuisp'ring  soft,  by  a  fresh  fountain's  side 
Tiiey  sal  them  down  Milton. 

To  Tuft,  tuft.  *  ..  To  adorn  with  a  tuft. 
A  doubtful  word,  not  authorized  by  any 
competent  writer. 

Sit  beneath  the  shade 
Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts, 


Thrown  graceful  round. 


Thomson. 


Tufta'ffkty,    tuf-taffe-te.    n.    s.    [from 
tufted  and  taffety  ]    A  villous  kind  of 

silk. 
His  cloaths  were  strange,  tho'  coarse,  and  black, 
tho'  bare: 
Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet;  but  it  was  now,  so  much  ground  was  seen, 
Become  tufftqffety.  Donne. 

Tu'fted,  tufted,  adj.  [from  tuft.']  Grow- 
ing in  tufts  or  clusters. 

There  does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 
And  cast  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove.      Milton. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes.  Milton. 

'Midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise, 
That,  crown'd  with  tufted  trees  and  springing  corn, 
Like  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn.        Pope. 
TuVrY,  tuf'te.  adj.  [from  tuft.]  Adorned 
with  tufts.     A  word  of  no  authority. 

Let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat, 
Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores.  Thomson. 

To  Tug,  tug.  v.  a.  [ceijan.  teojan,  Sax.] 
\.  To  pull  with  strength  long  continued 
in  the  utmost  exertion;  to  draw. 
No  more  tug  one  another  thus,  nor  moil  jour- 
selves;  receive 
Prise  equal;  conquests  crown  ye  both:  the  lists  to 
others  leave.  Chapman. 

These  two  massy  pillars 


With  horrible  confusion  to  and  fro 
He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 
Upon  th'  heads  of  all  that  sat  beneath 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder. 

Milton. 
Take  pains  the  genuine  meaning  to  explore, 
There  sweat,  there  strain,  tug  the  laborious  oar. 

Roscommon. 
2.  To  pull;  to  pluck. 

Priest,  beware  thy  beard; 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cufFyou  soundly.    Shaksp. 

There  leaving  him  to  his  repose, 
Secur'd  from  the  pursuit  of  foes, 
And  wanting  nothing  but  a  song, 
And  a  well  tun'd  theorbo  hutig 
Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  the  pain 
His  tugged  ears  suffer'd  with  a  strain.      Hudibrai. 
To  Tug,  tug.  v.  n. 

1.  To  pull;  to  draw. 

The  meaner  sort  will  tug  lustily  at  one  oar. 

Sandys. 

There  is  tugging  and  pulling  this  way  and  that 
way.  More. 

Thus  galley-slaves  tug  willing  at  their  oar, 
Content  to  work  in  prospect  of  the  shore; 
But  would  not  work  at  all,  if  not  constraint  before. 

Dryden 

We  hove  been  tugging  a  great  while  against  the 
stream,  and  have  almost  weathered  our  point;  a 
stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work;  but  if,  instead 
of  that,  we  slacken  our  arms  and  drop  our  oars,  we 
shall  be  hurried  back  to  the  place  from  whence  we 
set  out.  Jlddison. 

2.  To  labour;  to  contend;  to  struggle. 

Cast  your  good  counsels 
Upon  his  passion;  let  myself  and  fortune 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come  Shakspeare. 

His  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood, 
His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  that  graspt 
And  tugg'd  for  life.  Shakspeare. 

They  long  wrestled  and  strenuously  tug^d  for 
their  liberty,  with  a  no  less  magnanimous  than  con- 
stant pertinacy.  Howe. 

Go  now  with  some  daring  drug, 
Bait  thy  disease,  and  while  they  tug, 
Thou  to  maintain  the  cruel  strife, 
Spend  the  dear  treasure  of  thy  life.  Crashaw 

Tug,  tug.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Put!  per- 
formed with  the  utmost  effort. 
Downward  by  the  feet  he  drew 
The  trembling  dastard:  at  the  tug  he  falls, 
Vast  ruins  come  along,  rent  from  the  smoking  walls. 

Dryden. 

Tu'gger,  tug'gur.98  n.  s.  [from  tug.]  One 

that  tugs  or  pulls  hard. 
Tuition,  tu-ish'un.*63  n.  s.  [tuitio,  from 
tueor>  Lat.]  Guardianship;  superinten- 
dent care;  care  of  a  guardian  or  tutor. 

A  folly  for  a  man  of  wisdom  to  put  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  a  beast.  Sidney. 

They  forcibly  endeavour  to  cast  the  churches  un- 
der my  care  and  tuition,  into  the  moulds  they  have 
fashioned  to  their  designs.  King  Charles. 

If  government  depends  upon  religion,  this  shews 
the  pestilential  design  of  those  that  attempt  to  dis- 
join the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  setting  the 
latter  wholly  out  of  the  tuition  of  the  former.  South. 

When  so  much  true  life  is  put  into  them,  freely 
talk  with  them  about  what  most  delights  them,  that 
they  may  perceive  that  those  under  whose  tuition 
they  are,  are  not  enemies  to  their  satisfaction. 

Locke. 
TU'LIP,  tuTip.  n.  s.  [tulifie,  Fr.  tuli/ia, 
Lat.]  A  flower. 

The  properties  of  a  good  tulip  are,  I.  It  should 
have  a  tall  stem-  2.  The  flower  should  consist  of 
six  leaves,  three  within,  and  three  without,  the  for- 
mer being  larger  than  the  latter.  3.  Their  bottom 
should  be  proportioned  to  their  top;  their  upper  part 
should  be  rounded  off,  and  not  terminate  in  a  point. 
4.  The  leaves  when  opened  should  neither  turn  in- 
ward nor  bend  outward,  but  rather  stand  erect;  the 
flower  should  be  of  a  middling  size,  neither  over 


large  nor  too  small.  5.  The  stripes  should  be  small 
and  regular,  arising  quite  from  the  bottom  of  the 
flower.  The  chives  should  not  be  yellow,  but  of  a 
brown  colour.  They  are  generally  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz.  pra;coces,  or  early  flowers;  mediae 
or  middling  flowers;  and  serotiues  or  late  flowers. 
The  early  blowing  tulips  are  not  near  so  fair,  nor 
rise  half  so  high  as  the  late  ones,  but  are  chiefly 
valued  for  appearing  so  early  in  the  spring.  Miller. 
The  tulip  opens  with  the  rising  and  shuts  with 
the  setting  sun.  Hakewill. 

Why  tulips  of  one  colour  produce  some  of  an- 
other, and,  running  through  all,  still  escape  a  blue. 

Brown. 
Tu'liptree,  tu  lip-tree.  n.  s.  A  tree. 
To  TU'MBLE,  tnm'bl.406  v.  n.  [tomber, 
Fr.  tommelen,  Dutch;  tombolare,  llal.] 

1.  To  fall;  to  come  suddenly  and  violently 
to  the  ground. 

Though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Answer  me.  Shakspeare 

To  stand  or  walk,  to  rise  or  tumble, 
As  matter  aud  as  motion  jumble.  Prior. 

Sisyphus  lifts  bis  stone  up  the  hill;  which  carried 
to  the  top,  it  immediately  tumbles  to  the  bottom. 

Mdison. 

2.  To  fall  in  great  quantities  tumultously. 
When  riches  come  by  the  course  of  inheritance 

aud  testaments,  they  come  tumbling  upon  a  man. 

Bocmi. 

3.  To  roll  about. 
I  saw  at  the  bottom  of  one  tree  a  gentleman  bound 

with  many  garters  hand  and  foot,  so  as  well  he 
might  tumble  and  toss.  Sidney. 

Glo'ster  stumbled,  and  in  falling  struck  me 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main.   Shakspeart. 

4.  To  play  tricks  by  various  librations  of 
the  body. 

Reform  our  sense,  and  teach  the  men  V  obey; 
They'll  leave  their  tumbling,  if  you  lead  the  way. 

Rowe. 

To  Tu'mble,  tum'bl.  v.  a. 

1.  To  turn  over;  to  throw  about  by  way  of 
examination. 

When  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Maximilian,  and 
tumbling  it  over  and  over  in  his  thoughts,  that  he 
should  at  one  blow  be  defeated  of  the  marriage  of 
bis  daughter  and  his  own,  he  lost  all  patience. 

Bacon. 

A  man  by  tumbling  his  thoughts,  and  forming 
them  into  expressions,  gives  them  a  new  fermenta- 
tion, which  works  them  into  a  finer  body.    Collier. 

They  tumbled  all  their  little  quivers  o'er, 
To  chuse  propitious  shafts.  Prior. 

2.  To  throw  by  chance  or  violence. 

The  mind  often  sets  itself  on  work  in  search  of 
some  hidden  ideas;  though  sometimes  they  are  rouz- 
ed  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  celte  into  open  day- 
light by  some  turbulent  passions.  Locke, 

3.  To  throw  down. 

Wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 
To  tumble  down  tby  husband  and  thyself 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet?  Shakspeare. 

King  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in  vain 
His  friends  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 

Dryden. 
If  a  greater  foree  than  his  holds  him  fast,  or  tum- 
bles him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free.  Locke. 
Tu'mbi.e,  tum'bl.406  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

A  fall. 

A  country-fellow  got  an  unlucky  tumble  from  ft 
tree:  why,  says  a  passenger,  I  could  have  taught 
you  a  way  to  climb,  and  never  hurt  yourself  with  a 
fall.  L'Estrange. 

Tu'MBLER,tum'bl-ur.98w.*.[from^m6/f.] 
1.  One  who  shows  postures  by  various  con- 
tortions of  body,  or  feats  of  activity. 

What  strange  agility  and  activeness  do  commoBi 
tumblers  and  dancers  on  the  rope  attain  to  by  exer- 
cise! Wilkvfif* 
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Nic  bounced  up  with  a  spring  equal  to  that  of  the 
nimblest  tumblers  or  rope-dum-ers.  .Irbuthnol. 

Never  by  tumbler  tliro'  the  hoops  was  shown 
Such  skill  in  passing  all,  and  toiiciiiug  none.  Pope. 
2.   A  large  drinking  glass. 
Tu'mbrel,  tum'brll.98    n.  s.  [tombereau, 
Fr.]   A  dungcart. 

Twifallow  once  ended,  get  tumbrel  and  man, 
And  compass  that  fallow  as  soon  as  ye  can.  Tttsser. 

My  corps  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
The  filth  and  ordure,  and  mclos'd  with  dung; 
That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry, 
For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold  1  die.  Dryden. 

What  shall  I  do  with  this  beastly  tumbril?  go  lie 
down  and  sleep,  you  sot.  Congreve. 

He  sometimes  rode  in  an  open  tumbril.     Tatler. 
Tumf.fa'ction,  tu-me-fak'shun.  n.  s.  \_tu- 
mrfactio,  Lat.]  Swelling. 

The  common  signs  and  effects  of  weak  fibres,  are 

paleness,  a  weak  pulse,  tumefactions  in  the  whole 

body.  Jlrbulhnot. 

To  Tu'mefy,  tu'me-f  i.483  v.  a.  [tumefacio, 

Lat.~]  To  swell;  to  make  to  swell. 

I  applied  three  small  causticks  triangular  about 
the  tumefied  joint.  Wiseman. 

A  consumption  actually  begun  is  when  some  parts 
ef  the  lungs  are  knotted  and  tumefied.     Blackmore. 

A  fleshy  excrescence,  exceeding  hard  and  tume- 
fied, supposed  to  demand  extirpation.  Sharp. 
Tu'mid,  tu'mid.482  adj.  [tumidus,  Lat.] 

1.  Swelling;  puffed  up. 

2.  Protuberant;  raised  above  the  level. 

So  high  as  lieav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Milton. 

3.  Pompous;  boastful;  puffy;  falsely  su- 
blime 

Though  such  expressions  may  seem  tumid  and 
aspiring;  yet  cannot  I  scruple  to  use  seeming  hy- 
perboles in  mentioning  felicities,  which  make  the 
highest  hyperboles  but  seeming  ones.  Boyle. 

Tu'mohous,  tu'mnr-us.462  adj.  [from  tu- 
mour.^ 

1.  Swelling;  protuberant. 

Wbo  ever  saw  any  cypress  or  pine,  small  below 
and  above,  and  tumorous  in  the  middle,  unless  some 
diseased  plant?  Wolton. 

2.  Fastuous;  vainly  pompous;  falsely  mag- 
nificent. 

According  to  their  subject,  these  stiles  vary;  for 
that  which  is  high  and  lofty,  declaring  excellent 
matter,  becomes  vast  and  tumorous,  speaking  of 
petty  and  inferiour  things.  Ben  Jonson. 

His  limbs  were  rather  sturdy  than  dainty,  sublime 
and  almost  tumorous  in  his  looks  and  gestures. 

Wotton. 

TU'MOUR,  tu'mur.314  «83  n.  s.  [tumor, 
Latin.") 

1 .  A  morbid  swelling. 

Tumour  is  a  disease,  in  which  the  parts  recede 
from  their  natural  state  by  an  undue  increase  of 
their  bigness.  Wiseman. 

Having  dissected  this  swelling  vice,  and  seen 
what  it  is  that  feeds  the  tumour,  if  the  disease  be 
founded  in  pride,  the  abating  that  is  the  most  na>u- 
ral  remedy.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  formation  of  knots  and  tumours  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  external  or  internal,  that  degenerate 
at  length  into  an  ulcer,  arise  from  this,  that  some 
parts  of  the  blood  becoming  by  their  size  jf  figure 
disproportioned  to  the  small  winding  channels  of 
the  glands,  cannot  freely  slip  through.     Blawmore. 

3.  Affected  pomp;  false  magnificence; 
puffy  grandeur;  swelling  mien;  unsub- 
stantial greatness. 

His  stile  was  rich  of  phrase,  but  seldom  in  bold 
metaphors;  and  so  far  from  the  tumour,  that  it  rath- 
er wants  a  little  elevation.  Wotton. 

It  is  not  the  power  of  tumour  and  bold  looks  upon 
the  passions  of  the  multitude.  V Estrange. 


To  Tump,  ti\mp.  v.  a.  [among  gardeners.] 

To  fence  trees  about  with  earth. 
To  Tu'MULATB,tu'mu-late.*82  v.n.  [tumu- 
lo,  Lat.j  To  swell.  This  seems  to  be  the 
sense  here,  but  I  suspect  the  word  to 
be  wrong. 

Urinous  spirits,  or  volatile  alkalies,  are  such  ene- 
mies lo  acid,  that  as  soon  as  they  are  put  together, 
they  lumulale  and  grow  hot,  and  continue  to  fight 
till  they  have  disarmed  or  mortified  each  other. 

Boyle. 

Vumulo'se,  tu'mu-lose.482  adj.  [tumulo- 
sus,  Lat.]     Full  of  hills.  Bailey. 

Tumulo'sity,  tu-mu-los'se-te.  n.  s.  [tu- 
mulus, Lat.]   Hilliness.  Bailey. 

TU'MULT,  tu'mult.462  n.  s.  [tumulte,  Fr. 
tumultue,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  promiscuous  commotion  in  a  multi- 
tude. 

A  tumult  is  improved  into  a  rebellion,  and  a  go- 
vernment overturned  by  it.  VEstrange. 

With  ireful  taunts  each  other  they  oppose, 
Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arose.         Pope. 

2.  A  multitude  put  into  wild  commotion. 

3.  A  stir;  an  irregular  violence;  a  wild 
commotion. 

What  stir  is  this;  what  tumults  in  the  heav'ns? 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum  and  this  noise?  Shaksp. 
Tumult  and  confusion,  all  embroil'd.  Milton. 
This  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than  the 
idea  it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus  raising 
a  tumult  among  the  elements,  and  recovering  them 
out  of  their  confusion,  thus  troubling  and  becalming 
nature?  Spectator. 

Tumu'ltuarily,  tu-mul'tshu-a-re-le.463 
adv.  [from  tumultuary.']  In  a  tumultua- 
ry manner. 
Tumu'ltuariness,  tu-mul'tshu-a-re-nes. 
463  n.  a.  [from  tumultuary.]  Turbu- 
lence; inclination  or  disposition  to  tu- 
mults or  commotions. 

The  tumultuariness  of  the  people,  or  the  factious- 
ness of  presbyters,  gave  occasion  to  invent  new  mo- 
dels. King  Charles. 
Tumu'ltuary,  tu-mul'tshu-Ei-re.  adj.  [tu- 
multuaire,  Fr.  from  tumult.] 

1.  Disorderly;  promiscuous;  confused. 

Perkin  had  learned,  that  people  under  command 
used  to  consult,  and  after  to  march  in  order,  and 
rebels  contrariwise;  and  observing  their  orderly, 
and  not  tumultuary  arming,  doubted  the  worst. 

Bacon. 

My  followers  were  at  that  time  no  way  proportion- 
able to  hazard  a  tumultuary  conflict.  King  Charles. 

Is  it  likely  that  the  divided  atoms  should  keep 
the  same  ranks  in  such  a  variety  ot  tumultuary  agi- 
tations in  that  liquid  medium?  Glanville. 

2,  Restless;  put  into  irregular  commotion. 

Men  who  live  without  religion,  live  always  in  a 

tumultuary  and  restless  state.  Jitterbury. 

To  Tumu'ltuate,  tu-mul'tshu-ate.  v.  n. 

\_tumultuor,  Lat.]  To  make  a  tumult. 
Tumultua'tion,  tu-mnl-tshu-a'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  tumultuate.]    Irregular  and  con- 
fused agitation. 

That  in  the  sound  the  contiguous  air  receives 
many  strokes  from  the  particles  of  the  liquor,  seems 
probable  by  the  sudden  and  eager  tumulhiation  of 
its  parts.  Boyle. 

Tumu'ltuous,  tu-muTtshu-us.  adj.  [from 

tumult;  tumultueux,  French.] 
I.  Violently  carried  on  by  disorderly  mul- 
titudes. 

Many  civil  broils  and  tumidtuous  rebellions, 
they  fairly  overcame,  by  reason  of  (lie  continual 
presence  of  their  king,  whose  only  person  often- 


times contains  the  unruly  people  from  a  thousand 
evil  occasions.  Spenser. 

2.  Put  into  violent  commotion;  irregularly 
and  confusedly  agitated. 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud 
Hurry'd  him  aloft.  Millon. 

His  dire  attempt;  which  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rowling,  boils  iu  his  tumultuous  breast, 
And  like  a  devilish  engine  back  recoils 
Upon  himself.  Milton. 

The  vital  blood,  that  had  forsook  my  heart, 
Returns  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides, 
It  quite  o'ercomes  me.  Mdison. 

3.  Turbulent;  violent. 

Nought  rests  for  me  in  this  tumultuous  strife, 
But  to  make  open  proclamation.  Shakspeare. 

Furiously  running  in  <ipon  him  with  tumuttuous 
speech,  he  violently  raugbt  from  his  head  his  rich 
cap  of  sables.  Knolles. 

4.  Full  of  tumults. 

The  winds  began  to  speak  louder,  and,  as  in  a 
tumultuous  kingdom,  to  think  themselves  fittest  in- 
struments of  eommaudment.  Sidney. 

Tumu'ltuously,  tu-mul'tshu-us-le.  adv. 
[from  tumultuous.]  By  act  of  the  mul- 
titude, with  confusion  and  violence. 

It  was  done  by  edict,  not  tumultuously;  the  sword 
was  not  put  into  the  people's  hand.  Bacon. 

TUN,  tun.  n.  s.  [cunne,  Saxon;  tonne, 
Dutch,  tonne,  tonneau,  French.] 

1.  A  large  cask. 

As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun,  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a  rumour'd  war.  Milton. 

2.  The  measure  of  four  hogsheads. 

3.  Any  large  quantity  proverbially. 

I  have  ever  follow'd  thee  with  hate, 
Drawn  bins  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  A  drunkard,  in  burlesque. 

Here's  a  tun  of  midnight-work  to  come, 
Og  from  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home.      Dryden. 

5.  The  weight  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

6.  A  cubick  space  in  a  ship,  supposed  to 
contain  a  tun. 

So  fenced  about  with  rocks  and  lets,  that  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  passages,  a  boat  of  ten  tu?is 
cannot  be  brought  into  the  haven.  Heylin. 

7.  Dryden  has  used  it  for  a  perimetrical 
measure,  I  believe  without  precedent 
or  propriety. 

A  tun  about  was  every  pillar  there;  ■ 
A  polish'd  mirrour  shone  not  half  so  clear. 

Dryden. 
To  Tun,  tun.  v,  a,  [from  the  noun.]    To 
put  into  casks;  to  barrel. 

If  in  the  must,  or  wort,  while  it  worketh,  before 
it  be  tunned,  the  burrage  stay  a  time,  and  be  often 
changed  with  fresh,  it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink 
for  melancholy.  Bacon. 

The  same  fermented  juice  degenerating  into  vine- 
gar, yields  an  acid  and  corroding  spirit.    The  same 
juice  tunned  up,  arms  itself  with  tartar.         Boyle. 
Tu'nable,  tu'na-bl.406  463arf/.[from  tune.] 
Harmonious;  musical. 

A  cry  more  tunable 
Was  never  hallo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  wi»V  horn. 

Shakspeare. 
Hard  arc  the  ways  of  truth,  and  rough  iu  .»uik; 
Smooth  on  the  tongue   discours'd,  pleasing  to  th' 

car, 
And  tunal>le  as  sylvan  pipe  or  song.  Milton. 

All  tunable  sounds,  whereof  human  voke  is  one, 
are  made  by  a  regular  vibration  of  the  sonorous 
body,  and  undulation  of  the  air,  proportionable  to 
the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  the  tone.  Holder. 

Seven!  lines  in  Virgil  are  not  altogether  tunable 
to  a  modem  ear.  Garth, 
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Tu'nableness,  tu'na-bl-n£s.  n.  s.  [from 

tunable.']  Harmony;  melodiousness. 
Tu'nably,  tu'na-ble.  adv.  [from  tunable.'] 

Harmoniously;  melodiously. 
Tu'n-dish,  tun'dish.  n.  s.  [from   tun  and 

dish.]  A  tunnel. 
TUNE,  tune.462  n.  s.  \_toon,  Dutch;  ton, 

Swedish;   tuono,  Italian;  tone,  French; 

tonus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  diversity  of  notes  put  together. 

Locke. 

Came  he  to  sing  a  raven's  note, 
Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  pow'rs? 

Shakspeare. 

Tunes  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  affinity 
with  the  affections;  as  merry  tunes,  doleful  tunes, 
solemn  tunes,  tunes  inclining  men's  minds  to  pity, 
warlike  tunes;  so  that  tunes  have  a  predisposition 
to  the  motion  of  the  spirits.  Bacon. 

Keep  unsteady  nature  to  her  law, 
And  the  low  world  in  measar'd  motion  draw 
After  the  heav'nly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould  with  gross  unpurged  ear.  Milton. 

That  sweet  song  you  sung  one  starry  night, 
The  tune  I  still  retain,  but  not  the  words.  Dryden. 

The  disposition  in  the  fiddle  to  play  tunes. 

Arbulhnot  and  Pope. 

2.  Sound;  note. 

Such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest, 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Harmony;  order;  concert  of  parts. 

A  continual  parliament  I  thought  would  but  keep 
the  common  weal  in  tune,  by  preserving  laws  in 
their  due  execution  and  vigour.         King  Charles. 

4.  State  of  giving  the  due  sounds:  as,  the 
fiddle  is  in  tune,  or  out  q/"tune. 

5.  Proper  state  for  use  or  application; 
right  disposition;  fit  temper;  proper 
humour. 

A  child  will  learn  three  times  as  much  when  he 
is  in  tune,  as  he  will  with  double  the  time  and 
pains,  when  he  goes  awkwardly,  or  is  dragged  un- 
willingly to  it.  Locke. 

6.  State  of  any  thing  with  respect  to 
order. 

Distressed  Lear,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 

what  we  are  come  about.  Shakspeare. 

To  Tune,  tune.462  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  put  into  such  a  state,  as  that  the 
proper  sounds  may  be  produced. 

Their  golden  harps  they  took, 
Harps  ever  tun\l,  that  glitter'd  by  their  side. 

Milton. 
Tune  your  harps, 
Ye  angels,  to  that  sound;  and  thou,  my  heart, 
Make  room  to  entertain  thy  flowing  joy.     Dryden. 

2.  To  sing  harmoniously. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Milton. 
Rouze  up,  ye  Thebans:  tune  your  Io  Paeans; 
Your  king  returns,  the  Argians  are  o'ercome. 

Dryden. 
Leave  such  to  tuns  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and 
know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  and  languishingly  slow. 

Pope. 

3.  To  put  into  order  so  as  to  produce  the 
proper  effect. 

To  Tune,  tune.  v.  n. 
1 .  To  form  one  sound  to  another. 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  no  leaf  so  small 
At  all  was  seen  to  stir; 

Whilst  tuning  to  the  water's  fall, 
The  small  birds  sang  to  her.  Drayton. 

All  sounds  on  fret  or  stop 
Temper'd  soft  tunings,  intermix'd  with  voice. 

Milton. 


To  utter  with  the  voice  inarticulate 
harmony. 

Tu'neful,  tune'ftil.  adj.  \_tu?ie  and  full.] 
Musical;  harmonious. 

I  saw  a  pleasant  grove, 
With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  love.  Milt. 
Earth  smiles  with  tlow'rs  renewing,  laughs  the 
sky, 
And  birds  to  lays  of  love  their  tuneful  notes  apply. 

Dryden. 
For  thy  own  glory  sing  our  sov'reign's  praise, 
God  of  verses  and  of  days! 
Let  all  thy  tuneful  sons  adorn 
Their  lasting  works  with  William's  name.     Prior. 
Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  suug, 
Deaf  the  prais'd  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 

Pope. 

Tu'neless,  tune'l^s.462  adj.  [from  tune.] 
Unharmonious;  unmusical. 

When  in  hand  my  tuneless  harp  I  take, 
Then  do  I  more  augment  my  foes  despight.  Spenser. 

Swallow,  what  dost  thou 
With  thy  tuneless  serenade?  Cowley. 

Tu'ner,  tu'nir.98  n.  s.  [from  tune.]  One 
who  tunes. 

The  pox  of  such  antick,  lisping,  affected  phan- 
tasies, these  new  tuners  of  accents.  Shaksp. 

TU'NICK,  tu'nik.  n.  s.  \junique,  French; 
tunica,  Latin.] 

1.  Part  of  the  Roman  dress. 

The  tunicks  of  the  Romans,  which  answer  to  our 
waistcoats,  were  without  ornaments,  and  with  very 
short  sleeves.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Natural  covering;  integument;  tunicle. 

Lohocks  and  syrups  abate  and  demulce  the 
hoarseness  of  a  cough,  by  mollifying  the  ruggedness 
of  the  intern  tunick  of  the  gullet.  Harvey. 

Their  fruit  is  locked  up  all  winter  in  their  gems, 
and  well  fenced  with  neat  and  close  tunicks. 

Derham. 

The  dropsy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  owing  to  a 
preternatural  discharge  of  that  water  continually 
separating  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tunick. 

Sharp. 

Tu'niole,  tu'ne-kl.406  n.  s.  [from  tunick.] 
Natural  cover;  integument. 

The  humours  and  tunicles  are  purely  transpa- 
rent, to  let  in  the  light  and  colour  unsoiled.      Ray. 

One  single  grain  of  wheat,  barley,  or  rye,  shall 
contain  four  or  five  distinct  plants  under  one  com- 
mon tunicle;  a  very  convincing  argument  of  the 
providence  of  God.  Bentley. 

Tu'nnage,  ttin'nidje.90  n.  s.  [from  tun.] 

1 .  Content  of  a  vessel  measured  by  the 
tun. 

The  consideration  of  the  riches  of  the  ancients 
leads  to  that  of  their  trade,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
bulk  and  tunnage  of  their  shipping.        Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Tax  laid  by  the  tun:  as,  to  levy  tunnage 
and  poundage. 

Tu'nnel,  tun'nil.99  n.  s. 

1.  The  shaft  of  a  chimney;  the  passage 
for  the  smoke. 

It  was  a  vault  ybuilt  for  great  dispence, 
With  many  ranges  rear'd  along  the  wall, 
And  one  great  chimney,  whose  long  tunnel  thence 
The  smoak  forth  threw.  Spender. 

The  water  being  rarified,  and  by  rarifaction  re- 
solved into  wind,  will  force  up  the  smoke,  which 
otherwise  might  linger  in  the  tunnel,  and  often  time? 
reverse.  Wolton. 

2.  A  funnel;  a  pipe  by  which  liquor  is 
poured  into  vessels. 

For  the  help  of  the  hearing,  make  an  instrument 
like  a  tunnel,  the  narrow  part  of  the  bigness  of  the 
hole  of  the  car,  and  the  broader  end  much  larger. 

Bacon. 

3.  A  net  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  ending 


i  u    ±  UP,  iup.      v.  n.    xo  ouu  HK.e 

Tu'rban,  tur'bun.  "j  n.  s.  [A 
Tu'rbant,  tui-'bunt.  £•  word.] 
Tu'rband,  tiir'bund.  J     ver  wor 


in  a  point,  and  so  resembling  a  funnel 
or  tunnel. 
To   Tu'nnel,  tun'nil.   v.   a.   [from   the 
noun.] 

1 .  To  form  like  a  tunnel. 

The  phalsenae  tribe  inhabit  the  tunnelled,  con- 
volved leaves.  Derham. 

2.  To  catch  in  a  net. 

3.  This  word  is  used  by   Derham  for  to 
make  network;  to  reticulate. 

Some  birds  not  only  weave  the  fibrous  parts  of 
vegetables,  and  curiously  tunnel  them  into  nests, 
but  artificially  suspend  them  on  the  twigs  of  trees. 

Derham. 

Tu'nny,    ttin'ne.  n.  s.  \tonnen,   Italian; 
thijnnus,  Latin.]  A  sea  fish. 

Some  fish  are  boiled  and  preserved  fresh  in  vine- 
gar, as  tunny  and  turbot.  Carew. 

Tup,  tip.  n.  s.  [I  know  not  of  what  ori- 
ginal.] A  ram.  This  word  is  yet  used 
in  Staffordshire,  and  in  other  provinces. 
To  Tup,  tip.88  v.  n.  To  butt  like  a  ram. 

n.  s.  [A  Turkish 
~  The  co- 
worn  by  the 
Turks  on  their  heads. 
Gates  of  monarchs 
Arch'd  are  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through, 
And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,  without 
Good-morrow  to  the  sun.  Shakspeare. 

His  hat  was  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  not  so  huge 
as  the  Turkish  turbans.  Bacon. 

From  utmost  Indian  isle,  Taprobane, 
Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbants  wreath'd. 

Milton. 
I  see  the  Turk  nodding  with  his  turbant.  Howel. 
Some,  for  the  pride  of  Turkish  courts  design'd, 
For  folded  turbants  finest  Holland  bear.      Dryden. 

Tu'rbaned,  tur'bun'd.359  adj.  [from  tur- 
ban.] Wearing  a  turban. 

A  turbatfd  Turk 

That  beat  a  Venetian,  and  tradue'd  the  state, 

I  took  by  the  throat.  Shakspeare. 

Tu'rbary,  tur'ba-re.  n.  s.  \jurbaria,  low 

Latin;  from  turf.]  The  right  of  digging 

turf.  Skinner. 

rU'RBID,  tur'bld.  adj.  [turbidus,  Lat.] 
Thick;  muddy;  not  clear. 

Though  lees  make  the  liquid  turbid,  yet  they  re- 
fine the  spirits.  Bacon. 

The  brazen  instruments  of  death  discharge 
Horrible  flames,  and  turbid  streaming  clouds 
Of  smoke  sulphureous:  intermix'd  with  these 
Large  globous  irons  fly.  Philips. 

The  ordinary  springs,  which  were  before  clear, 
fresh,  and  limpid,  become  thick  and  turbid,  as  long 
as  the  earthquake  lasts.  Woodward. 

Tu'rbidness,  tur'bld-nSs.  n.  s.  [from 
turbid.]   Muddiness;  thickness. 

Tu'rbinated,  tur'b^-na-te'd.  adj.  \_turbi- 
natus,  Latin.] 

1.  Twisted;  spiral;  passing  from  narrow- 
er to  wider. 

Let  mechanism  here  produce  a  spiral  and  turbi~ 
noted  motion  of  the  whole  moved  body,  without  an 
external  director.  Bentley. 

2.  Anions  botanists,  plants  are  called 
turbinated,  as  some  parts  of  them  re- 
semble, or  are  of  a  conical  figure.  Diet. 

Turbina'tion,      tur-bf^-na'shin.      n.     *. 

[from  turbinated.]  The  act  of  spinning 

like  a  top. 
Tu'rbith,  iuv'hith.  n.  s.  \  turfiethus,  Lat.] 

Yellow  mercury  precipitate. 
I  sent  him  twelve  grains  of  turbith  mineral,  and 
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purged  it  off  with  a  bitter  draught.  I  repeated  the 
iu> bith  once  iu  three  days  j  and  the  ulcers  shelled 
soon  off.  Wiseman. 

Tu'ubo'1,  tur'but.108  n.  s.  [turbot,  French 
and  Dutch;  rhombus,  Latin.]  A  delicate 

fish. 

Some  fish  are  preserved  fresh  in  vinegar,  as  tur- 
bot Carew. 

Of  fishes  you  shall  find  in  arms  the  whale,  the 
salmon,  the  turbot.  Peacham. 

Nor  oysters  of  the  Lucrinc  lake 
My  sober  appetite  would  wish, 
Nor  turbot. 


Dryden. 
s.  [tur- 


Tu'rbulence,  tur'bu-l£nse.  ? 
Tu'ubulency,  tnr'bii-l£n-se.  £       bulence, 

French;  turbulcntia,  Latin.] 
1»  Tumult;  confusion. 
1  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turbulence;  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  forms  of  slaughter. 

Shakspeare. 
Oft-times  noxious  where  they  light 
On  man,  beast,  plant,  wasteful  and  turbulent, 
Like  turbulencies  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Over  whose  heads  they  roar,  and  seem  to  point: 
They  oft  foresignify  and  threaten  ill.  Milton. 

2-.  Disorder  of  passions. 

I  come  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind, 
If  reason  will  resume  her  sov'reign  sway.  Dryden. 
3.  Tumultuousness;    tendency  to   contu- 
sion. 

You  think  this  turbulence  of  blood 
From  stagnating  preserves  the  flood, 
Which  thus  fermenting  by  degrees, 
Exalts  the  spirits,  sinks  the  lees.  SivijL 

TVrbulent,  tur'bu-l£nt.  adj.  [turbulen- 
tus,  Latin.] 

1.  Raising  agitation;  producing  commo- 
tion. 

From  the  clear  milky  juice  allaying 
Thirst,  and  refresh 'd;  nor  envy'd  them  the  grape, 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 

Milton. 

2.  Exposed  to  commotion;  liable  to  agi- 
tation. 

Calm  region  once, 
And  full  of  peace:  now  tost,  and  turbulent!  Milton. 

3.  Tumultuous;  violent. 

What  wondrous  sort  of  death  has  heav'n  design'd 
For  so  untam'd,  so  turbulent  a  mind?  Dryden. 

Nor  need  we  tell  what  anxious  cares  attend 
The  turbulent  mirth  of  wine,  nor  all  the  kinds 
Of  maladies  that  lead  to  death's  grim  cave, 
Wrought  by  intemperance.  Dryden. 

Men  of  ambitious  and  turbulent  spirits,  that  were 
dissatisfied  with  privacy,  were  allowed  to  engage  in 
matters  of  state.  Bentley. 

Tu'rbulently,  tur'bu-l£nt-le.  adv.  [from 

turbulent.]  Tumultuously;  violently. 
Turd,  turd.  n.  s.  [cupb,  Saxon.]  Ex- 
crement. 
TURF,  turf.  n.  s.  [typp,  Saxon;  tor/, 
Dutch;  torf,  Swedish.]  A  clod  covered 
with  grass;  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Where  was  this  lane? 
Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  with  turf. 

Shakspeare. 
7«r/and  peats  are  cheap  fuels,  and  last  long. 

Bacon. 

Could  that  divide  you  from  near  ushering  guides? 

They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf.  Milton. 

Each  place  some  monument  of  thee  should  bear; 

I  with  green  turfs  would  grateful  altars  raise. 

Dryden. 

Their  bucklers  ring  around, 

Their  trampling  turns  the  turf  and  shakes  tLe  solid 

ground.  Dryden. 

The  ambassador  every  morning  religiously  salu- 


ed  a  turf  of  earth  dug  out  of  his  own  native  soil,  to 
remind  him  that  all  the  day  he  was  to  think  of  his 
country.  Mdison. 

His  flock  daily  crops 
Their  verdant  dinner  from  the  mossy  turf, 
Sufficient.  Philips. 

Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow'rs  be  drest, 
And  the  green  turf  Vie  lightly  on  thy  breast.    Pope. 
To  Turf,  turf  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cover  with  turfs. 
The  face  of  the  bank  next  the  sea  is  turfed. 

Mortimer. 
Pu'rfiness,  turf'e-n£s   n.  s.  [from  turf.] 

The  state  of  abounding  with  turfs. 
Tu'rfy,  turf  6.  adj.  [from  turf.]    Full  of 

turfs. 
TVrgent,  tur'j£nt.  adj.  [turgens,  Lat.] 
Swelling;  protuberant;  tumid. 

Where  humours  are  turgent,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  purge  them,  but  also  to  strengthen  the  in- 
fested parts.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  clusters  clear, 
White  o'er  the  turgent  film  the  living  dew. 

Thomson. 
Purge'scence,  tur-jeVs£nse.        ?      n.  s. 
Turge'scency,  tur-jeYsen-se.610  5    [tur- 
gescens,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  swelling;  the  state  of  being 
swollen. 

The  instant  turgescence  is  not  to  be  taken  off,  but 
by  medicines  of  higher  natures.  Brown. 

2.  Empty  magnificence. 

Tu'rgid,  tur'jid.  adj.  [turgidus,  Latin.] 

1.  Swelling;  bloated;  filling  more  room 
than  before. 

A  bladder,  moderately  filled  with  air,  and 
strongly  tied,  held  near  the  fire  grew  turgid  and 
hard;  and  brought  nearer,  suddenly  broke  with  a 
vehement  noise.  Boyle. 

The  spirits  embroiled  with  the  malignity,  and 
drowned  in  the  blood  turgid  and  tumified  by  the 
febrile  fermentation,  are  by  phlebotomy  relieved. 

Harvey. 

Disburthen  thou  thy  sapless  wood 
Of  its  rich  progeny;  the  turgid  fruit 
Abounds  with  mellow  liquor.  Philips. 

Those  channels,  turgid  with  th'  obstructed  tide, 

Stretch  their  small  holes,  and  make  their  meshes 

wide.  Blackmore. 

2.  Pompous;  tumid;  fastuous;  vainly  mag- 
nificent. 

Some  have  a  violent  and  turgid  manner  of  talk- 
ing and  thinking;  whatsoever  they  judge  of  is  with 
a  tincture  of  this  vanity.  Watts. 

Turgi'dity,  tnr-jid'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  tur- 
gid.] State  of  being  swollen. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dulness, 
slowness  of  speech,  vertigos,  weakness,  wateriness 
and  turgidity  of  the  eyes.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Tu'rkky,  tur'ke.270  n.  s.  [gallina  turcica, 
Latin.]  A  large  domestick  fowl  suppo- 
sed to  be  brought  from  Turkey. 
Here  he  comes  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock. 

Shakspeare. 
The  turkey-cock  hath  swelling  gills,  the  hen  less 

Bacon. 
So  speeds  the  wily  fox, 
Who  lately  filch'd  the  turkey^  callow  care.     Gay. 

Tu'rkois,  ti'ir-keeze'.301  n.  s.  [turquoise, 
French;  from  turkey.]  A  blue  stone 
numbered  among  the  meaner  precious 
stones,  now  discovered  to  be  a  bone 
impregnated  with  cupreous  particles. 

Those  bony  bodies  found  among  copper-ores  are 
tinged  with  green  or  blue:  the  turcois  stone,  as  it 
is  commonly  stiledby  lapidaries,  is  part  of  a  bone 
so  tinged.  Woodward, 


Tu'rkscap,  turks-kap'.  n.  8.  [martagon.] 
An  herb.  Ainsworlh. 

Turm,  turm.  n.  s.  [turmx,  Lat.]  A  troop. 
Not  in  use. 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings. 

Milfn. 
Tu'rmerick,  tur'mer-ik.  n.  s.  [turmerica, 
Latin.]  An  Indian  root  which  makes  a 
yellow  die. 
Turmo'il,  tur'moil.493  n.  s.  [derived  by 
Skinner  from  tremouille,  French,  a  mill- 
hopper;  more  probably  derived  from 
moil,  to  labour.]  Trouble;  disturbance; 
harassing  uneasiness;  tumultuous  mo- 
lestation. Little  in  use. 

He  seeks,  with  torment  and  turmoil, 
To  force  me  live,  and  will  not  letmedie.  Spenser. 

There  I'll  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  elysium.  Shakspeare. 

Blinded  greatness  ever  in  turmoil, 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toil.    Daniel. 

Happy  when  1,  from  this  turmoil  set  free, 
That  peaceful  and  divine  assembly  see.     Denham. 
To  Turmo'il,   tur-moil'.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  harass  with  commotion. 

That  is  not  fault  of  will  in  those  godly  fathers, 
but  the  troublous  occasions  wherewith  that  wretched 
realm  hath  continually  been  turmoiled.       Spenser. 

It  is  her  fatal  misfortune  above  all  other  coun- 
tries, to  be  miserably  tossed  and  turmoiled  with 
these  storms  of  affliction.  Spenser. 

Haughty  Juno,  who  with  endless  broil 
Did  earth,  and  heav'n,  and  Jove  himself  turmoil, 
At  length  aton'd,  her  friendly  pow'r  shall  join. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  weary;  to  keep  in  unquietness. 

Having  newly  left  those  grammatick  shallows, 
where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few  words, 
on  the  sudden  are  transported  to  be  tost  and  <ur- 
moiled  with  their  unballasted  wits  iu  fathomless  and 
unquiet  deeps  of  controversy.  Milton. 

To  Turn,  turn.  v.  a.  [cupnan,  Saxon; 
tourner,  French;  from  torno,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  put  into  a  circular  or  vertiginous 
motion;  to  move  round;  to  revolve. 

She  would  have  made  Hercules  turn  the  spit; 
yea,  and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire  too. 

Shakspeare . 

He  turned  me  about  with  his  finger  and  thumb, 

as  one  would  set  up  a  top.  Shakspeare. 

Here's  a  knocking,  indeed:  if  a  man  were  porter 

of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key. 

Shakspeare. 
They  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years,  towards  his  all-cheering 

lamp 
Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  arc  turned 
By  his  magnetic  beam.  Milton. 

2.  To  put  the  upper  side  downward;  to 
shift  with  regard  to  the  sides. 

When  the  hen  has  laid  her  eggs  so  that  she  can 
cover  them,  what  care  does  she  take  in  turning 
them  fiequently,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of  the 
vital  warmth!  Mdison. 

3.  To  change  with  respect  to  position. 
Expert 

When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle.  Milton. 

He  bid  his  angels  turn  ascance  the  poles.    Mtlt. 

4.  To  change  the  state  of  the  balance. 
You  weigh  equally,  a  feather  will  turn  the  scale. 

Shakspeare. 
If  I  survive,  shall  Troy  the  less  prevail? 
A  single  soul's  too  light  to  turn  the  scale.  Dryden. 

5.  To  bring  the  inside  out. 
He  call'd  me  sot; 

And  told  me  1  had  (urn'<i  the  wrong  side  out. 

Shakspeare 
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The  vast  abyss 
Up  from  the  bottom  turned  by  furious  winds.  Milt. 


To   change   as   to   the  posture  of  the 
body,  or  direction  of  the  look. 

Apollo,  angry  at  the  sight,  from  top  of  Ilion 
cride; 
Tunxe  head,  ye  well-rod  peeres  of  Troy.  Chapman. 

His  gentle  dumb  expression  turned  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  his  play.  Milton. 

The  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  now  supprest, 
The  monarch  turns  him  to  his  royal  guest.      Pope. 
7.  To  form  on  a  lathe  by  moving  round. 
[torno,  Latin.] 

As  the  placing  one  foot  of  a  pair  of  compasses  on 
a  plane,  and  moving  about  the  other  foot,  describes 
a  circle  with  the  moving  point;  so  any  substance, 
pitched  steady  on  two  points,  as  on  an  axis,  and 
moved  about,  also  describes  a  circle  concentric  to 
the  axis:  and  an  edge-tool  set  steady  to  that  part  of 
the  outside  of  the  substance,  will  in  a  circumvolu- 
tion of  that  substance  cut  off  all  the  parts  that  lie 
farther  off  the  axis,  and  make  the  outside  also  con- 
centric to  the  axis.  This  is  the  whole  sum  of  turn- 
£n(r-  Moxon. 

°The  whole  lathe  is  made  strong,  because  the 
matter  it  turns  being  metal,  is  heavier  than  wood, 
and  with  forcible  coming  about,  would,  if  the  lathe 
were  slight,  make  it  tremble,  and  so  spoil  the  work. 

Moxon. 

8.  To  form;  to  shape. 

His  whole  person  is  finely  turned,  and  speaks  him 
a  man  of  quality.  Tatler. 

What  nervous  arms  he  boasts,  how  firm  his  tread, 

His  limbs  how  turn'd,  how  broad  his  shoulders 

spread !  Pope. 

9.  To  change;  to  transform;  to  metamor- 
phose; to  transmute. 

My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd 
To  the  virgin's  voice  that  babies  lull*  asleep. 

Shakspeare. 

This  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn'd  his  balls  to  gunstones.        Shakspeare. 

Turn  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolishness. 

2  Samuel. 

Impatience  turns  an  ague  into  a  fever,  a  fever  to 
the  plague,  fear  into  despair,  anger  into  rage,  loss 
into  madness,  and  sorrow  to  amazement.      Taylor. 

O  goodness!  that  shall  evil  turn  to  good.  Milton. 

Of  sooty  coal  th'  empirick  alchemist 
Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold.        Milton. 

10.  To  make  of  another  colour. 
The  choler  of  a  hog  turned  syrup  of  violets  green. 

Floyer. 

11 .  To  change;  to  alter. 
Disdain  not  me,  although  I  be  not  fair: 

Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn, 
Nor  storms  do  turn?  Sidney. 

Some  dear  friend  dead;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.  Shakspeare. 

12.  To  make  a  reverse  of  fortune. 

Fortune  confounds  the  wise, 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turns  the  dice. 

Dry  den. 

13.  To  translate. 
The  bard  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  renown; 

Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown, 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear.      Pope. 

14.  To  change  to  another  opinion,  or 
party,  worse  or  better;  to  convert;  to 
pervert. 

Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to  yourselves 
molten  gods.  Leviticus. 

15.  To  change  with  regard  to  inclination 
or  temper. 

Turn  thee  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Psalms. 

16.  To  alter  from  one  effect  or  purpose 
to  another. 

That  unreadiness  which  they  find  in  ns,  they  turn 
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it  to  the  soothing  up  themselves  in  that  accursed 
fancy.  Hooker. 

When  a  storm  of  sad  mischance  beats  upon  our 
spirits,  turn  it  into  advantage,  to  serve  religion  or 
prudence.  Taylor. 

God  will  make  these  evils  ihe  occasion  of  greater 
good,  by  turning  them  to  advantage  in  this  world, 
or  increase  of  our  happiness  in  the  next.  Tillotson. 

17.  To  betake. 
Sheep,   and  great  cattle,   it  seems  indifferent 

which  of  these  two  were  most  turned  to.     Temple. 

18.  To  transfer. 
These  came  to  David  to  Hebron,  to  turn  the 

kingdom  of  Saul  to  him.  1  Chronicles. 

19.  To  fall  upon  by  some  change. 
The  destruction  of  Demetrius,  son  to  Philip  II. 

of  Macedon,  turned  upon  the  father  who  died  of 
repentance.  Bacon. 

20.  To  make  to  nauseate. 
The  report,  and  much  more  the  sight  of  a  luxu- 
rious feeder,  would  turn  his  stomach.  Fell. 

This  beastly  line  quite  turns  my  stomach.  Pope. 

21.  To  make  giddy. 
Eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run, 

And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun.         Pope. 

22.  To  infatuate;  to  make  mad:  applied  to 
the  head  or  brain. 

My  aking  head  can  scarce  support  the  pain; 
This  cursed  love  will  surely  turn  my  brain: 
Feel  how  it  shoots.  TheocrU. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a 
man  who  has  his  head  turned  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm. Jlddison. 

Alas!  she  raves;  her  brain,  I  fear,  is  turn'd. 

Rowe. 

23.  To  change  direction  to,  or  from,  any 

point. 

The  sun 
Was  bid  turn  reins  from  th'  equinoctial  road. 

Milton. 
A  man,  though  he  turns  his  eyes  towards  an  ob- 
ject, yet  he  may  chuse  whether  he  will  curiously 
survey  it.  Locke. 

Unless  he  turns  his  thoughts  that  way,  he  will 
no  more  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  operations  of  bis 
mind,  than  he  will  have  of  a  clock  who  will  not 
turn  his  eyes  to  it.  Locke. 

They  turn  away  their  eyes  from  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect. Jlddison. 
24.  To  direct  by  a  change  to  a  certain 
purpose  or  propension. 

My  thoughts  are  turn'd  on  peace. 
Already  have  our  quarrels  fill'd  the  world 
With  widows  and  with  orphans.  Jlddison. 

This  turns  the  busiest  spirits  from  the  old  notions 
of  honour  and  liberty  to  the  thoughts  of  traffick. 

Jlddison. 

His  natural  magnanimity  turned  all  his  thoughts 

upon  something  more  valuable  than  he  had  in  view. 

Jlddison. 
He  turned  his  thoughts  rather  to  books  and  con- 
versation, than  to  politicks.  Prior. 
He  is  still  to  spring  from  one  of  a  poetical  dispo- 
sition, from  whom  he  might  inherit  a  soul  turned  to 
poetry.  Pope. 

25.  To  double  in. 
Thus  a  wise  tailor  is  not  pinching, 

But  twns  at  every  seam  an  inch  in.  Swift. 

26.  To  revolve;  to  agitate  in  the  mind. 
Turn  these  ideas  about  in  your  mind,  and  take 

a  view  of  them  on  all  sides.  Watts. 

27.  To  bend  from  a  perpendicular  edge; 
to  blunt. 

Quick  wits  are  more  quick  to  enter  speedily,  than 
able  to  pierce  far;  like  sharp  tools,  whose  edges  be 
very  soon  turned.  Jlscham. 

23.  To  drive  by  violence;  to  expel:  with 
out,  or  out  of. 

Rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week; 
This  day  of  shame.  Shakspeare. 
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They  turn'd  weak  people  and  children  unabla 
for  service  out  of  the  city.  Knolles, 

He  uosv  was  grown  deform'd  and  poor, 
And  tit  to  be  turn'd  out  of  door.  Hudibras. 

If  1  lad  taken  to  the  church,  I  should  have  had 
more  i-ense  than  to  have  turn'd  myself  out  of  my 
benefice  by  writing  libels  on  my  parishioners. 

Druden. 

'Twould  be  hard  to  imagine  that  God  would  turn 
him  out  of  paradise,  to  till  the  ground,  and  at  the 
same  tune  advance  him  to  a  throne.  Locke. 

A  great  man  in  a  peasant's  house,  finding  his 
wife  handsome,  turn'd  the  good  man  out  of  his 
dwelling.  Jlddison. 

29.  To  apply  by  a  change  of  use. 
They  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  heaven 

To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn.      Milton. 

When  the  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned 

most  to  great  cattle;  when  shut,  to  sheep.  Temple. 

30.  To  reverse;  to  repeal. 
God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion 

upon  thee.  Deuteronomy. 

31.  To  keep  passing  in  a  course  of  ex- 
change or  traffick. 

These  are  certain  commodities,  and  yield  the 
readiest  money  of  any  that  are  turn'd  in  this  king- 
dom, as  they  never  fail  of  a  price  abroad.   Temple. 

A  man  must  guard,  if  he  intends  to  keep  fair 
with  the  world,  and  turn  the  penny.  Collier. 

32.  To  adapt  the  mind 
However  improper  he  might  have  been  for  studies 

of  a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turn'd  for 
trade.  Jlddison. 

33.  To  put  toward  another. 
I  will  send  my  fear  before  thee,  and  make  all 

thine  enemies  turn  their  backs  unto  thee.  Exodus. 

34.  To  retort;  to  throw  back. 
Luther's  conscience,  by  his  instigations,  turns 

these  very  reasonings  upon  him.  Jltterbury. 

35.  To  Turn  away.     To  dismiss  from 
service;  to  discard. 

She  did  nothing  but  turn  up  and  down,  as  she 
had  hoped  to  turn  away  the  fancy  that  mastered 
her,  and  hid  her  face  as  if  she  could  have  hidden 
herself  from  her  own  fancies.  Sidney. 

Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long  absent, 
or  be  turn'd  away.  Shakspeare. 

She  turned  away  one  servant  for  putting  too  much 
oil  in  her  sallad.  Arbulhnot. 

36.  To  Turn  away.     To  avert. 
A  third  part  of  prayer  is  deprecation;  that  is, 

when  we  pray  to  God  to  turn  aivay  some  evil  from 
us.  Duty  of  Man. 

37.  To  Turn  back.      To  return  to  the 
hand  from  which  it  was  received. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
When  we  have  spoil'd  them.  Shakspeare. 

38.  To  Turn  off.     To  dismiss  contemp- 
tuously. 

Having  brought  our  treasure, 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears.      Shaksp. 

The  murmurer  is  turned  off,  to  the  corns  any  of 
those  doleful  creatures  that  inhabit  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.  Government  of  Ihe  Tongue. 

He  turned  off  his  former  wife  to  make  room  for 
this  marriage.  Jlddison. 

39.  To  Turn  off.     To  give  over;  to  re- 
sign. 

The  most  adverse  chances  are  like  the  ploughing 
and  breaking  the  ground,  in  order  to  a  m^re  plenti- 
ful harvest.  And  yet  we  are  not  so  wholly  turned 
off  to  that  reversion,  as  to  have  no  supplies  for  the 
present;  for  besides  the  comfort  of  so  certain  an 
expectation  in  another  life,  we  have  promises  also 
for  this.  Decay  of  Piety. 

40.  To  Turn  off.     To  deflect;  to  divert. 
The  institution  of  sports  was  intended  by  all 

governments  to  turn,  off  the  thoughtf  of  the  people 
from  busying  themselves  in  matters  of  state- 

3    5  Addison. 
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41.  To  be  Turned  of.  To  advance  to  an 
age  beyond.  An  odd  ungrammatical 
phrase. 

Narcissus  now  his  sixteenth  year  began, 
Just  lurn,d  of  boy,  and  on  the  verge  of  man.   Ovid. 

When  turned  of  forty  they  determined  to  retire 
to  the  country.  Addison. 

Irus,  though  now  turned  of  fifty,  has  not  appear- 
ed in  the  world  since  five  and  twenty.         Addison. 

42.  To  Turn  over.    To  transfer. 
Excusing  himself,   and  turning  over  the  fault  to 

fortune;  then  let  it  be  your  ill  fortune  too.   Sidney. 

43.  To  Turn  over.    To  reu  i 

After  he  had  saluted  Solyman,  and  was  about  to 
declare  the  cause  of  his  coming,  he  was  turned 
over  to  the  Bassa's.  Knolles 

'Tis  well  the  debt  no  payment  does  demand, 
You  turn  me  over  to  another  hand.  Drydtn. 

44  To  Turn  over.  To  examine  one  leaf 
of  a  book  after  another. 

Some  conceive  they  have  no  more  to  do  than  to 
turn  over  a  concordance.  Swift. 

45.  To  Turn  over.  To  throw  off  the 
ladder. 

Criminals  condemned  to  suffer,  ' 

Are  blinded  first,  and  then  furn'd  over.        Butler. 

46.  To  Turn  to.     To  have  recourse  to. 
He  that  has  once  acquired  a  prudential  habit, 

doth  not,  in  his  business,  turn  to  these  rules    Grew. 
Helvicus's  tables  may  be  fumed  to  on  all  occa- 
sions. Locke. 

To  Turn,  turn.  v.  n. 

1.  To  move  round;  to  have  a  circular  or 
vertiginous  motion. 

Such  a  light  and  mettled  dance 
Saw  you  never; 

And  by  lead-men  for  the  nonce, 
That  turn  round  like  grindlestones.       Ben  Jonson. 

The  gate  on  golden  hinges  turning'.  Milton. 

The  cause  of  the  imagination  that  things  turn 
round,  is,  for  that  the  spirits  themselves  turn,  being 
compressed  by  the  vapour  of  the  wine;  for  every 
liquid  body,  upon  compression,  turneth,  as  wc  see  in 
water;  and  it  is  all  one  to  the  sight,  whether  the 
visual  spirits  move,  or  the  object  moveth,  or  the 
medium  moveth.  And  we  see  that  long  turning 
round  breedeth  the  same  imagination.  Bacon. 

2.  To  show  regard  or  anger,  by  directing 
the  look  toward  any  thing. 

Pompey  turned  upon  him  and  bade  him  be  quiet. 

Bacon. 

The  understanding  turns  inwards  on  itself,  and 
reflects  on  its  own  operations.  Locke. 

Turn  mighty  monarch,  turn  this  way; 
Do  not  refuse  to  hear.  Dryden. 

3.  To  move  the  body  round. 

Nature  wrought  so,  that  seeing  me  she  titrn'd. 

Milton. 
He  said,  and  turning  short  with  speedy  pace, 
Casts  back  a  scornful  glance,  and  quits  the  place. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  move  from  its  place. 

The  ancle-bone  is  apt  to  turn  out  on  either  side, 
by  reason  of  relaxation  of  the  tendons  upon  the 
least  walking.  Wiseman- 

5.  To  change  posture. 

If  one  with  ten  thousand  dice  should  throw  five 
thousand  sises,  once  or  twice,  we  might  say  he  did 
it  by  chance;  but  if  wiih  almost  an  infinite  number 
he  should,  without  failing,  throw  the  same  sises,  we 
should  certainly  conclude  he  did  it  by  art,  or  that 
these  dice  could  turn  upon  no  other  side.     Cheyne. 

6.  To  have  a  tendency  or  direction. 

His  cares  all  turn  upon  Astyanax, 
Whom  he  has  lodged  within  the  citadel.  A-  Philips. 

7.  To  mov(  the  face  to  another  quarter. 

The  night  seems  double  with  the  fear  she  brings. 
The  morning,  as  mistaken,  turns  about, 
And  all  her  early  fires  again  go  out.  Dryden. 

8.  To  depart  from  the  way;  to  deviate. 
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My  lords,  turn  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's 
house.  Genesis. 

Virgil,  suppose  in  describing  the  fury  of  his  hero 
in  a  battle,  when  endeavouring  to  raise  our  con- 
cernment to  the  highest  pitch,  turn?  short  on  the 
sudden  into  some  similitude,  which  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  main  subject.  Dryden 

9.  To  aiter;  to   be  changed;   to  be  trans- 
formed. 

In  some  springs  of  water,  if  you  put  wood,  it  will 
turn  inio  the  nature  of  stone.  Bacon. 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit.  Miiton. 

A  storm  of  sad  mischance  will  turn  into  some- 
thing that  is  good,  if  we  list  to  make  it  so.    Taylor. 

This  suspicion  turwd  to  jealousy,  and  jealousy  to 
rage;  then  she  disdains  and  threatens,  and  again  is 
humble.  Dryden. 

For  this  I  sutfer'd  Phoebus'  steeds  to  stray, 
And  the  mad  ruler  to  misguide  the  day, 
When  the  wide  earth  to  heaps  of  ashes  turn'd, 
And  heaven  itself  the  wand'nng  chariot  burn'd. 

Pope. 

Rather  than  let  a  good  fire  be  wanting,  enliven 
it  with  the  butter  that  happens  to  turn  to  oil.  Swift. 

10.  To  become  by  a  change. 

Cygnets  from  grey  fttrn  white ;  hawks  from  brown 
turn  more  white.  Bacon. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  drachm  of  each, 
will  turn  into  a  mouldy  substance.  Boyle. 

They  turn  viragos  too;  the  wrestler's  toil 
They  try.  Dryden. 

In  tliis  disease,  the  gall  will  turn  of  a  blackish 
colour,  and  the  blood  verge  towards  a  pitchy  con- 
sistence. Arbuthnot. 
I  1.  To  change  sides. 

1  furn'rf,  and  try'd  each  corner  of  my  bed, 
To  find  if  sleep  were  there,  but  sleep  was  lost. 

Dryden. 

As  a  man  in  a  fever  turns  often,  although  with- 
out any  hope  of  ease,  so  men  in  the  extremest  mi- 
sery fly  to  the  first  appearance  of  relief,  though 
never  so  vain.  Swift. 

12.  To  change  the  mind,  conduct,  or  de- 
termination. 

Tttrn  from  thy  fierce  wrath.  Exodus. 

Turn  at  my  reproof:  behold  I  will  pour  out  my 
spirit.  Proverbs. 

He  will  relent,  and  turn  from  his  displeasure. 

Milton. 

13.  To  change  to  acid.   Used  of  milk. 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 

It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights?  Shaksf<eare. 

Asses'  milk  turneth  not  so  easily  as  cows'.  Bacon. 

14.  To  be  brought  eventually. 

Let  their  vanity  be  flattered  with  things  that 
will  do  them  good;  and  let  their  pride  set  them 
on  work  on  something  which  may  turn  to  their  ad- 
vantage. Locke_ 

Christianity  directs  our  actions  so  as  every  thing 
we  do  may  turn  to  account  at  the  great  day. 

Spectator. 

Socrates  meeting  Alcibiades  going  to  his  devo- 
tions, and  observing  his  eyes  fixed  with  great  seri- 
ousness, tells  him  that  he  had  reason  to  be  thought- 
ful, since  a  man  might  bring  down  evils  by  his 
prayers,  and  the  things  which  the  gods  send  him  at 
his  request  might  turn  to  his  destruction.    Addison. 

For  want  of  due  improvement,  these  useful  in- 
ventions have  not  turned  to  any  great  account. 

Baker. 

15.  To  depend  on,  as  the  chief  point. 
The  question  turns  upon  this  point;  when  the 

presbyterians  shall  have  got  their  share  of  employ- 
ments, whether  they  ought  not.  by  their  own  prin- 
ciples, to  use  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  reduce 
the  whole  kingdom  to  an  uniformity.  Sivift. 

Conditions  of  peace  certainly  turn  upon  events 
of  war.  Swift. 

The  first  platform  of  the  poem,  which  reduces 
into  one  important  action  all  the  particulars  upon 
which  it  turns  Pope. 

1  6.  To  grow  .;iddy. 

I'll  look  no  more, 
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Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong.  Shukspeare. 

17.  To  have  an  unexpected  consequence 
or  tendency. 

If  we  repent  seriously,  submit  contentedly,  and 
serve  him  faithfully,  afflictions  shall  turn  to  our  ad- 
vantage. Hake. 

18.  To  Turn  away.     To  deviate  from  a 
proper  course. 

The  turning  away  of  the  simple  shall  slay  him. 

Proverbs. 

19.  To  return;  to  recoil. 

His  foul  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonour  on  our  front,  but  turns 
Foul  on  himself.  Milton. 

20.  To  be  directed  to,  or  from,  any  point: 
as,  the  needle  turns  to  the  pole. 

21.  To  change  attention  or  practice. 
Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn. 

Milton. 

22.  To  Turn  off.  To  divert  one's  course. 
The  peaceful  banks  which  profound  silence  keep, 

The  little  boat  securely  passes  by; 

But  where  with  noise  the  waters  creep, 
Turn  o^with  care,  for  treacherous  rocks  are  near. 

Norris. 
This  word,  through  all  the  variety  of 
its  applications,  commonly  preserves 
that  idea  of  change  which  is  included 
in  its  primary  meaning,  all  gyration  and 
all  deflection  being  change  of  place;  a 
few  of  its  uses  imply  direction  or  ten- 
dency, but  direction  or  tendency  is  al- 
ways the  cause  and  consequence  of 
change  of  place. 
Turn,  turn.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning;  gyration. 

2.  Meander;  winding  way. 

Fear  misled  the  youngest  from  his  way; 
But  Nisus  hit  the  turns.  Dryden. 

3.  Winding  or  flexuous  course. 

After  a  turbulent  and  noisy  course  among  the 
rocks,  the  Teverne  falls  into  the  valley,  and  after 
many  turns  and  windings  glides  peaceably  into  the 
Tiber.  Addison. 

4.  A  walk  to  and  fro. 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury! 
Come,  you  and  I  must  take  a  turn  together.   Slmksp. 

Nothing  but  the  open  air  will  do  me  good,  I'll 
take  a  turn  in  your  garden.  Dryden. 

Upon  a  bridge  somewhat  broader  than  the  space 
a  man  takes  up  in  walking,  laid  over  a  precipice, 
desire  some  eminent  philosopher  to  take  a  turn  or 
two  upon  it.  Collier. 

5.  Change;  vicissitude;  alteration. 

An  admirable  facility  nmsick  hath  to  express  and 
represent  to  the  mind  more  inwardly  than  any  other 
sensible  mean,  the  very  standing,  rising,  and  falling; 
the  very  steps  and  inflections  every  way;  the  turns 
and  varieties  of  all  passions  whereunto  the  mind  is 
subject.  Hooker. 

Oh,  world,  tby  slippery  turns!  friends  now  fast 
sworn, 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity.  Shakspeare. 

The  state  of  Christendom  might  by  this  !>nve  a 
tttrn.  Bacon. 

This  turn  hath  made  amends!  thou  hast  fulfill'd 
Tby  words,  Creator  bounteous!  Milton. 

This  turn  's  too  quirk  to  be  without  design; 
I'll  sound  the  bottom  of  't  ere  I  believe        Dryden. 

Too  well  the  turns  of  mortal  chance  I  know. 
And  hate  relentless  of  my  heavenly  foe.  Pope. 

An  English  gentleman  should  be  well  verse, ;  in 
the  history  of  England,  that  he  may  observe  the 
several  turns  of  state,  and  how  produced       Locke. 

6.  Successive  course. 

The  king  with  great  nobleness  and  bounty,  which 
virtue«  hati  their  turns  in  his  nature,  restored  Ed- 
ward Stafford.  Bacon. 
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7.  Manner  of  proceeding;  change  from  the 
original  intention  or  first  appearance. 

While  this  flux  prevails,  the  sweats  are  much  di- 
minished; while  the  matter  that  fed  them  takes  an- 
other turn,  and  is  excluded  by  the  glands  of  the  in- 
testines. Blackmore. 

The  Athenians  were  offered  liberty;  but  the  wise 
turn  they  thought  to  give  the  matter,  was  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  author.  Swift. 

8.  Chance;  hap. 

Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as  he 
pleases.  Collier. 

9.  Occasion;  incidental  opportunity. 

An  old  dog,  fallen  from  his  speed,  was  loadenat 
every  turn  with  blows  and  reproaches.  V Estrange. 
10    Time  at  which,  by  successive  vicissi- 
tudes, any  thing  is  to  be  had  or  done. 

Myself  would  be  glad  to  take  some  breath,  and 
dean-e  that  some  of  you  would  take  your  turn  to 
speak.  Bacon. 

His  turn  will  come  to  laugh  at  you  again. 

Denham. 

The  spiteful  stars  have  shed  their  venom  down, 
And  now  the  peaceful  planets  take  their  turn. 

Drijden. 

Though  they  held  the  power  of  the  civil  sword 
unlawful,  whilst  they  were  to  be  governed  by  it,  yet 
they  esteemed  it  very  lawful  when  it  came  to  their 
turn  to  govern.  Jltterbury. 

"X  saline  constitution  of  the  fluids  is  acid,  alkaline, 
or  muriatic:  of  these,  in  their  turns.         Jirbuthnot. 

The  nymph  wilt  have  her  turn  to  be 
The  tutor,  and  the  pupil,  he.  Swift. 

11.  Actions  of  kindness  or  malice. 

Lend  this  virgin  aid, 
Thanks  are  half  lost  when  good  turns  are  delay  1d. 

Fab  fax. 
Some  malicious  natures  place  their  delight  in  do- 
ing ill  tern*.  V  Estrange. 
Shrewd  turns  strike  deeper  than  ill  words.  South. 

12.  Reigning  inclination. 

This  is  not  to  be  accomplished  but  by  introduc- 
ing religion  to  be  the  turn  and  fashion  of  the  age. 

Swift. 

13.  A  step  off  the  ladder  at  the  gallows. 
They  by  their  skill  in  palmistry, 

Will  quickly  read  his  destiny; 

And  make  him  glad  to  read  his  lesson, 

Or  take  a  turn  for  it  at  the  session.  Butler. 

14.  Convenience;  use;  purpose;  exigence. 
Diogenes'  dish  did  never  serve  his  master  for 

more  turns,  notwithstanding  that  he  made  it  his 
dish,  cup,  cap,  measure,  and  water-pot,  than  a 
mantle  doth  an  Irishman.  Spenser. 

They  never  found  occasion  for  their  toum; 
But  almost  starv'd  did  much  lament  and  mourn. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  tern; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour. 

Shakspeare. 
My  daughter  Catharine  is  not  for  your  turn. 

Shakspeare. 
To  perform  this  murder  was  elect; 
A  base  companion,  few  or  none  could  miss, 
Who  first  did  serve  their  tem,  and  now  serves  his. 

Daniel. 

They  tried  their  old  friends  of  the  city,  who  had 

served  their  turns  so  often,  and"  set  them  to  get  a 

petition.  Clarendon. 

Neither  will  this  shift  serve  the  turn.     Wilkins. 

This  philosophy  may  pass  with  the  most  sensual, 

while  Ihey  pretend  to  be  reasonable;  but  whenever 

they  have  a  mind  to  be  otherwise,  to  drink,  or  to 

sleep,  will  serve  the  tern.  Temple. 

15.  To  form;  cast;  shape;  manner. 

Our  young  men  take  up  some  cried-up  English 
poet  without  knowing  wherein  his  thoughts  are  im- 
proper to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  unworthy  of 
his  thoughts,  or  the  tern  of  both  is  uuharmonious. 

Dryden. 

Seldom  anv  thing    nises  wonder  in  me,  which 

docs  not  give  my  thought  a  turn  that  makes  my  heart 

the  better.  Addison. 


Female  virtues  are  of  a  domestick  turn.  The  fa- 
mily is  the  proper  province  for  private  women  to 
shine  in.  Jlddison. 

An  agreeable  turn  appears  in  her  sentiments 
upon  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Mdison. 

Wit  doth  not  consist  so  much  in  advancing  things 
new,  as  in  giving  things  known  an  agreeable  turn. 

Sptctalor 
Before  I  made  this  remark,  I  wondered  to  see  the 
Roman  poets,   in  their  description  of  a  beautiful 
man,  so  often  mention  the  turn  of  his  net  k  and 
arras.  Mdiioi  . 

A  young  man  of  a  sprightly  turn  in  conversation, 
had  an  inordinate  desire  of  appearing  iashionable. 

Spectator. 
Books  give  the  same  turn  to  our  thoughts  and 
reasoning,  that  good  company  does  to  our  conversa- 
tion. Swift. 
The  very  ter?t  of  voice,  the  good  pronunciation, 
and  the  alluring  manner  which  some  teachers  have 
attained,  will  engage  the  attention.                 Watts. 
They  who  arc  conscious  of  their  guilt,  and  ap- 
prehensive that  the  justice  of  the  nation  should  take 
notice  of  their  theft  and  rapine,  will  try  to  give  all 
things  a  false  turn,  and  to  fill  every  place  with  false 
suggestions.                                                 Davenant. 
The  first  coin  being  made  of  brass,  gave  the  de- 
nomination to  money  among  the  Romans,  and  the 
whole  turn  of  their  expressions  is  derived  from  it. 

Jirbuthnot. 

16.  The  manner  of  adjusting  the  words  of 
a  sentence. 

The  tern  of  words,  in  which  Ovid  excels  all  poets, 
are  sometimes  a  fault  or  sometimes  a  beauty,  as  they 
are  used  properly  or  improperly.  Dryden. 

The  three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  word  for 
word  with  the  original,  not  only  with  the  same  ele- 
gance, but  the  same  short  turn  of  expression  pecu- 
liar to  the  sapphick  ode.  Mdison. 

17.  New  position  of  things;  as,  something 
troublesome  happens  at  every  turn. 

18.  By  Turns.  One  after  another;  alter- 
nately. 

They  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes;  extremes  by  change  more  fierce. 

Milton. 
The  challenge  to  Dametas  shall  belong, 
Menalcas  shall  sustain  his  under-song; 
Each  in  his  turn  your  tuneful  numbers  bring; 
By  turns  the  tuneful  muses  love  to  sing.      Dryden. 

By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant,  and  the  lord; 
Threaten'd  this  moment,  and  the  next  irnplor'd. 

Prior. 
Tu'rnbench,  turn'bensh.  n.  s.  [turn  and 
bench.  ]    A  term  of  turners. 

Small  work  in  metal  is  turn'd  in  an  iron  lathe 
called  a  turnbtnch,  which  they  screw  in  a  vice,  and 
having  fitted  their  work  upon  a  small  iron  axle,  with 
a  drill  barrel,  fitted  upon  asquaie  shank,  at  the  end 
of  the  axis,  next  the  left  hand,  they  with  a  drill- 
bow,  and  drill-string,  carry  it  about.  Moxon. 
IVrncoat,    tvjrn'kote.   n.    s.    [turn  and 
coat.']    One  who  forsakes  his  party  or 
principles;  a  renegade. 

Courtesy  itself  must  turn  to  disdain,  if  you  come 
in  her  presence. — Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat. 

Shakspeare  ■ 

Tu'RNER,turn'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  turn.]  One 
whose  trade  is  to  turn  in  a  lathe 

Nor  box  nor  limes  without  their  use  are  made, 
Smooth-grain'd  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade. 

Dryden. 

Some  turners,  to  shew  their  dexterity  in  turning, 

turn  long  and  slender  pieces  of  ivory,  as  small  as  an 

hay-stalk.  Moxon. 

I  Vrning,  turning.410  n.  s.  [from  turn.'] 

Flexure;  winding;  meander. 

I  ran  with  headlong  haste 
Thro'  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day.  Milton. 
Tu'rningness,  turn'ing-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
turning.)  Quality  of  turning;  tergiver* 
sation;  subterfuge. 


So  nature  formed  him,    to   all   (urningness  of 

sleights;  that  though  no  man  had  less  goodness,  no 

man  could  better  find  the  places  whence  arguments 

might  grow  of  goodness.  Sidney. 

Tu'rnip,  turn'ip.  n.  s.  A  white  esculent 

root. 

The  flower  consists  of  four  leaves,  which  are 
placed  in  form  of  a  cross;  out  of  the  flower  cup  rises 
the  pointal,  which  afterward  turns  to  a  pod,  divided 
into  two  cells  by  an  intermediate,  partition,  to  which 
the  valves  adhere  on  both  sides,  and  are  full  of  round- 
ish ^eeds;  a  carneous  and  tuberous  root.  Miller. 
November  is  drawn  with  bunches  of  parsnips  and 
turnips  in  his  right  hand.  Peacham. 

The  goddess  rose  amid  the  inmost  round, 
With  wither'd  terniy-tops  her  temples  crown'd. 

Gay. 
Turnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  below.     Gay. 
Tu'rnpikk,  turn'pike.  n.  s.  [turn  and  /like, 
or  pique.] 

1.  A  cross  of  two  bars  armed  with  pikes 
at  the  end,  and  turning  on  a  pin,  fixed 
to  hinder  horses  from  entering. 

2.  Any  gate  by  which  the  way  is  obstructed. 
The  gates  are  shut,  and  the  turnpikes  locked. 

Jirbuthnot. 
Tu'rnsick,  turn'sik.  adj.  [turn  and  sick.] 
Vertiginous;  giddy. 

If  a  man  see  auother  turn  swiftly  and  long;  or  if 

he  look  upon  wheels  that  turn,  himself  waxetL  turn- 

sick.  Bacon. 

Tu'hnsol,  turn'sole.  n.  s.  [heliotro//iumy 

Latin.]  A  plant.  Millar. 

Tu'rnspit,  turn'spit.  n.  s.  [turn  and  sfiit.'] 
He  that  anciently  turned  a  spit,  instead 
of  which  jacks  are  now  generally  used. 
It  is  now  used  of  a  dog  that  turns  the  spit. 

I  give  you  joy  of  the  report 
That  he's  to  nave  a  place  at  court; 
Yes,  and  a  place  he  will  grow  rich  in, 
A  turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen.  Swift. 

Tu'rnstile,  turn'stiie.  n.  s.  [turn  and 
stile.]  A  turnpike  in  a  footpath. 

A  turnstile  is  more  certain 
Than,  in  events  of  war,  dame  fortune       Hudibras. 

Twirling  turnstiles  interrupt  the  way, 
The  thwarting  passenger  shall  force  them  round. 

Gay. 

Tu'rpentine,  tur'pen-tine.149  n.  s.  [tur- 

pentina,  Italian;  terebi?ithina,  Lat.]  The 

gum  exuded  by  the  pine,  the  juniper, 

and  other  trees  of  that  kind. 

As  the  turpentine  tree  I  stretched  out  my  branches. 

Ecclesiasticus. 
Vertgrease  grinded  with  terpentine,  put  into  a 
pot,  and  as  you  use  it  warm  it.  Peacham. 

ru'iiprruDE,  tur'pe-tude.  n.  s.  [turpitude, 
Fr.  turpitudo,  from  turfiis,  Lat.]  Essen- 
tial deformity  of  words,  thoughts,  or  ac- 
tions; inherent  vileness;  badness. 

How  wouldst  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  thus  dost  crown  with  gold?  Shakspeare. 

Decency  imports  a  certain  measure  of  one  thing 
to  another;  the  preservation  of  which  is  properly 
that  rule  by  which  every  thing  ought  to  act;  and 
consequently  the  violation  of  it  implies  a  turpitude 
or  indecency.  South. 

Tu'RquoisE,  tur-keeze'.301  n.  s.  SeeTuR- 

KOIS. 

One  shew'd  me  a  ring  he  had  of  your  daughter 

for  a  monkey.— Out  upen  her!  it  was  my  turquoise, 

I  had  it  when  I  was  a  bachelor.  Shakspeare. 

Tu'rret,  tur'ret."  n.  s.  [turris,   Lat.J  A 

small  eminence  raised  above  the  rest,  of 

the  building;  a  little  tower. 

Discourse,  l'pr'ythee,  on  this  turret's  top.  Shaksp. 

All  things  well  order'd,  he  withdrew  with  speed 
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Up  to  a  turret  high,  two  ports  between, 

That  so  he  might  be  near  at  every  need, 

Aud  overlook  the  lands  and  furrows  a,reen.  Fairfax. 

Make  Windsor  hills  in  loi'ty  numbers  rise, 
And  lift  her  turrets  uearer  to  the  skies.  Pope. 

Tu'rreted,  tur'ret-eU  adj.  [from  tur- 
ret.] Formed  like  a  tower;  rising  like 
a  tower. 

Take  a  turretcd  lamp  of  tin,  in  the  form  of  a 
square;  the  height  of  the  turret  being  thrice  as 
much  as  the  length  of  the  lower  part,  whereupon 
the  lamp  standeth.  Bacon. 

Tu'rtle,  turAl.*0*  ?  n.  s.  [tupcle, 

Tu'ktledove,  tur'tl-dt'tv.  5   Saxon;  torto- 

relle,  French;  tortoreila,  Italian;  turtur, 

Latin.] 

1.  A  species  of  dove. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks; 
When  turtles  tread.  Shakspeare. 

We'll  teach  him  io  know  turtles  from  jays.  Shak. 

Take  mc  an  heifer  and  a  turtledove.         Genesis- 

Galen  propos'd  the  blood  of  turtles  dropt  warm 
from  their  wings.  Wiseman. 

2.  It  is  used  among  sailors  and  gluttons 
for  a  tortoise. 

Tush,  tush,  interj.  [Of  this  word  I  can 
find  no  credibie  etymology  ]  An  ex- 
pression of  contempt. 

Tush,  say  they,  how  should  God  perceive  it?  is 
there  knowledge  in  the  Most  High?  Psalms. 

Sir  Thomas  More  found  fault  with  his  lady's 
continual  chiding,  saying;  the  consideration  of  the 
time,  for  it  was  Lent,  should  restrain  her.  Tush, 
tush,  my  lord,  said  she,  look,  here  is  one  step  to 
heaven-ward,  shewing  him  a  friar's  girdle.  I  fear 
me,  quoth  sir  Thomas,  this  one  step  will  not  bring 
you  up  a  step  higher.  Camden. 

Tush,  never  tell  me:  I  take  it  much  unkindly 
That  thou,  Iago,  who  hast  had  my  purse 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of  this. 

Shakspeare. 
Tusk,  tusk.  n.  s.  [tyxap,  Saxon;  tosken, 
old  Frisick.]  The  long  tooth  of  a  pug- 
nacious animal;  the  fang;  the  holding 
tooth. 

Some  creatures  have  over-long,  or  out-growing 
teeth,  called  fangs,  or  tusks;  as  boars  and  pikes. 

Bacon. 
The  boar  depended  upon  his  tusks.    L'Estrange. 
As  two  boars, 
With  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws, 
Their  adverse  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they  wound. 

Drydcn. 
A  monstrous  boar, 
Whetting  his  links,  and  churning  hideous  foam. 

Smith. 

Tu'sked,  tus'ked.366  >    adj.  [from  tusk.] 
Tu'sky,  tus'ke."0       5       Furnished    with 
tusks. 

Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes, 
And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear.  Dryden. 

Of  those  beasts  no  one  was  horned  and  tusked 
too:  the  superfluous  blood  not  sufficing  to  feed  both- 

Grew. 
Tu'ssuck,  tus'suk.  n.   s.  [diminutive  of 
tuz.  I  A  tuft  of  grass  or  twigs. 

The  first  is  remarkable  for  the  several  tussucks  or 
bunches  of  thorns,  wherewith  it  is  armed  round. 

Grew. 
Tut,  tut.  interj.  [This  seems  to  be  tne 
same  with  lush.]  A  particle  noting  con- 
tempt. 
Tut,  tvt!  grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no 
uncle.  Shakspeare, 

Tut,  tut!  here  s  a  mannerly  forbearance. 

Shaks]ieare. 
Tu'tan  \o,  tu'ta-nag.  n.  s. 

Tutanuge  is  the  Chinese  name  for  spelter,  which 


we  erroneously  apply  to  the  metal  of  which  canisters 
arc  made,  that  arc  brought  over  with  the  tea  from 
China;  it  being  a  coarse  pewter  made  with  the  lead 
carried  from  England,  and  tin  got  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quintang.  Woodward. 

Tu'tklage,  tu'tel-aje.00  n.  s.  [tu  telle,  tu- 
telage, Fr.  tutela,  Lat.]  Guardianship; 
state  of  being  under  a  guardian. 

The  tutelage  whereof,  as  those  past  worlds  did 
please, 
Some  to  Minerva  gave,  and  some  to  Hercules. 

Drayton. 

If  one  in  the  possession  of  lands  die,  and  leave  a 
minor  to  succeed  to  him,  his  tutelage  belongcth  to 
the  king.  Drummond. 

He  accoupled  the  ambassage  with  an  article  in 
the  nature  of  a  request,  that  the  French  king  might, 
according  unto  his  right  of  seigniory  or  tutelage,  dis- 
pose of  the  marriage  of  the  young  duchess  of  Bri- 
tany.  Bacon. 

Tu'telar,  tu'le-lar.88     ~)        adj.    \_tutela, 
Tu'telarv,  tu'te-la-re.  y  Latin.]    Having 
the  charge  or  guardianship  of  any  per- 
son   or    thing;    protecting;    defensive; 
guardian. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  magicians,  the 
tutelary  spirits  will  not  remove  at  common  appella- 
tions, but  at  the  proper  names  of  things  whereunto 
they  are  protectors.  Brown. 

Temperance,  that  virtue  without  pride,  and  for- 
tune without  envy,  that  ^jives  indolence  of  body, 
with  an  equality  of  mind;  the  best  guardian  of  youth 
and  support  of  old  age;  the  precept  of  reason,  as 
well  as  religion,  and  physician  of  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body;  the  tutelar  goddess  of  health,  and  uni- 
versal medicine  of  life.  Temple. 

These  tutelar  genii  who  presided  over  the  several 
people  committed  to  their  charge,  were  watchful 
over  them.  Dryden. 

But  you,  O  Grecian  chiefs,  reward  my  care, 
Sure  I  may  plead  a  little  to  your  grace: 
Enter'd  the  town;  I  then  unbarr'd  the  gates, 
When  I  remov'd  the  tutelary  fates.  Dryden. 

Ye  tutelary  gods,  who  guard  this  royal  fabric! 

Roice. 

Tu'tor,  tu'tur.168  n.  s.  \_tutor,  Lat.  tuteur, 
Fr.]  One  who  has  the  care  of  another's 
learning  and  morals;  a  teacher  or  in- 
structor. 

When  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me,  and  tbou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  Hob. 
Till  then  I  banish  thee  on  pain  of  deaib.      Shaksp. 

When  nobles  are  the  tailor's  tutors; 
No  hereticks  burnt  but  wenches  suitors.       Shaksp. 

A  primitive  christian,  that  coining  to  a  friend  to 
teach  him  a  psalm,  began,  I  said  1  will  look  to  my 
ways,  that  1  offend  not  with  rriy  tongue:  upon  which 
he  stopt  his  tutor,  saying,  This  is  enough,  if  I  learn 
it.  Government  Tongue. 

His  body  thus  adorn'd,  he  next  destgn'd 
With  lib'ral  arts  to  cultivate  his  mind: 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord, 
And  study'd  lessons  he  before  abborr't!        /<>"<Zen. 

No  science  is  so  speedily  learned  l)  the  noblest 

genius  without  a  tutor.  Watts. 

To  Tu'tor,  tu'tur.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1.  To  instruct;  to  teach;  to  document. 

This  boy  is  forest  !<orn, 
And  hath  been  tutored  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle.       Shaksp. 

He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  try'd  and  tutored  in  the  world.  Shaksp 
The  co.:k  has  his  spurs,  and  he  strikes  his  feet  in- 
ward wit'n  singular  strength  and  order:  yet  he  docs 
not  this  by  anj  syllogistical  method,  but  is  merely 
tutnred  by  instinct.  1    \e. 

2.  To  treat  with  superiority  or  severity. 

I  hardl)  yet  have  learn  I 
T'  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee: 
Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  mc 
To  this  submission.  Shakspeare. 

6  c  2 


I  take  a  review  of  my  little  boys  mounted  upon 
hobby-horses,  and  of  little  girls  tutoring  their  babies. 

Jlddison. 

Tu'torage,  tu'tnr-age.1'0  n.  s.  [from  tu- 
tor.]   The  authority  or  solemnity  of  a 

tutor. 

Children  care  not  for  the  company  of  their  pa- 
rents or  tutors,  and  men  will  care  less  for  theirs, 
who  would  make  tbern  children  by  usurping  a  tu- 
torage. Government  of  Hie  Tongue. 

Tu'toress,  tu'tur-es.  n.  s.  [from  tutor.] 
Directress;  instructress;  governess. 
Fidelia  shall  be  your  tutoress-  Moore. 

And,  what  still  more  his  stagg'ring  virtue  try'd, 
His  mother,  tufress  of  that  virtue,  dy'd.        Ilaite. 

Tu'tsan,  or  fiarkltaves,  tnt'zan,  or  park'- 
levz.  n.s.  [androsamum,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

Tu'tty,  tut/te.  n.  s.  [tutia,  low  Lat.  tutliie, 
Fr.]  A  sublimate  of  zinc  or  calamine 
collected  in  the  furnace. 

Tuz,  tuz.  n.  s.  [I  know  not  whether  it  is 
not  a  word  merely  of  cant.]  A  lock  or 
tuft  of  hair. 

With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek; 
And  then  thou  kemp'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek; 
Of  these  thy  barbers  take  a  costly  care.      Dryden 

Twain,  twane.  adj.  [cpgen,  bat  pa,  Sax. 
both,  twain.]  Two.  An  old  word,  not 
now  used  but  ludicrously. 

'Tis  not  the  tryal  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain.  Shaksp. 

Such  smiliug  rogues  as  these, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain., 
Too  intricate  t'  unloose.  Shakspeare. 

Of  my  condition  take  no  care; 
It  fits  not;  thou  and  I  long  since  are  twain.  Milton. 

When  old  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain; 
He  stripp'd  the  bear's-foot  of  its  leafy  growth. 

Dryden. 

The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain, 
This  woeful  cackling  cry  with  horror  heard.  Diyd. 

To  TWANG,  twang,  v.  n.  [A  word  form- 
ed from  the  sound.]  To  sound  with  a 
quick  sharp  noise. 

A  thousand  twanging  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears.  Shakspeare. 

His  quiver  o'er  his  shoulders  Phoebus  threw, 
His  bow  twanged,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they 
flew.  Dryden. 

With  her  thund'ring  voice  she  menae'd  high, 
And  every  accent  tioang^d  with  smarting  sorrow. 

Dryden. 

The  twanging  bows 

Send  showers  of  shafts,  that  on  their  barbed  points 

Alternate  ruin  bear.  Philips. 

Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quiv'ring 

string.  Pope. 

To  Twang,  twang,  v.  a.  To  make  to  sound 

sharply. 

A  swaegering  accent  sharply  twanged  off,  gives 
manhood  approbation.  Shakspeare. 

Twang,  twang.86  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  sharp  quick  sound. 

They  by  the  sound  and  twang  of  nose, 
If  all  be  sound  within,  disclose.  Butler. 

So  swells  each  wind-pipe;  ass  intones  to  ass, 
Harmonic  twang  of  leaner,  horn  and  brass.    Pope. 
i.  An  affected  modulation  of  the  voice. 

If  he  be  but  a  person  in  vogue  with  the  multitude, 
he  ean  make  popular,  ramWin;  tuff, 

seasoned  with  tiring  and   tautology,  pass  for  ;  igh 
rhctorick.  ■'•'  '>'«■. 

He  has  such  a  twang  in  his  discourse,  anu  un- 
graceful way  of  speaking  through  bis  nose,  that  one 
can  hardly  understand  him.  JJrbuthnot. 

Twang,  twang,  in'erj.  A  word  marking  a 
quick  action  accompanied  with  a  sharp 
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sound.  Little  used,  and  little  deserving 
to  be  used. 

There  's  one,  the  best  in  all  my  quiver, 
Twang!  thro'  his  very  heart  and  liver.  Prior. 

Twa'ngling,     twang'ling.     adj.      [from 
twang.]  Contemptibly  noisy. 
She  did  call  me  rascal,  fidler, 
And  twangling  jack,  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Twank,  twangk.86   v.   n.   [corrupted 
from  twang.]   To  make  to  sound. 

A  freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  disturb- 
ing a  whole  street  with  twanking  of  a  brass  kettle 

Mdison. 
Twas,  tw6z.  Contracted  from  it  was. 

If  he  asks  who  bid  thee,  say  Hwas  I.        Dryden. 
To  Twa'ttle,  twot'tl.  v.  n.  [schwatzen, 
German.]  To  prate;  to  gabble;  to  chat- 
ter. 
It  is  not  for  every  twattling  gossip  to  undertake. 

VEslrange. 
Tway,  twa.  For  Twain. 

Uyon's  angry  blade  so  fierce  did  play, 
On  th'  other's  helmet,  which  as  Titan  shone, 
That  quite  it  clove  his  plumed  crest  in  tway. 

Spenser. 
Twa'yblade,  twa'biade.  n.  s.  [ofi/iris, 
Latin.]  A  polypetalous  flower,  consist- 
ing of  six  dissimilar  leaves,  of  which 
the  five  upper  ones  are  so  disposed,  as 
to  represent  in  some  measure  an  helmet, 
the  under  one  being  headed  and  shaped 
like  a  man.  Milter. 

To  Tweag,  tweg.        )  v.  a.  [It  is  written 
To  Tweak,  tweke.227  $  tweag  by  Skinner, 
but   tweak  by  other  writers;  twacken, 
German.]      To  pinch;  to  squeeze  be- 
tween the  fingers. 

Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  across, 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose.  Shakspeare. 

To  rouse  him  from  lethargick  dump, 
He  tweak'd  his  uose.  Butler. 

Look  in  their  face,  they  tweaked  your  nose. 

Sivifl. 
Twf.ague,  tweg.  }   n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Tweak,  tweke.     $  Perplexity;  ludicrous 
distress.    A  low  word. 
This  put  the  old  fellow  in  a  rare  tweague. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
To  TwE'EDLE,twee'dl.2*6t» .a.  [I  know  not 
whence  derived.]     To   handle  lightly. 
Used  of  awkward  fiddling. 

A  fidler  brought  in  with  him   a  body  of  lusty 
young  fellows,  whom  he  had  tweedled  into  the  ser- 
vice. Mdison. 
Twe'ezers,  twee'znrz.  n.  s.  [etuy,  Fr.] 
Nippers,  or  small  pincers,  to  pluck  off" 
hairs. 

There  hero's  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vases, 
And  be.aus'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer  cases.  Pope. 

Twelfth,  twelfth,  adj.  [tpe.pta,  Sax.] 
Second  after  the  tenth;  the  ordinal  of 
twelve. 

He  found  Elisha  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of 
excn,  awi  he  with  the  twelfth.  1   Kings. 

Supposing,  according  to  the  standard,  five  shil- 
lings were  to  weigh  au  ounce,  wanting  about  six- 
teen grains,  whereof  one  twelfth  were  copper,  and 
eleven  twelfths  silver,  it  is  plain  here  the  quantity 
of  silver  gives  the  value.  Locke. 

Twk'lfthtide,  twelfVA'tid.4,71  n,  s.  The 

twelfth  day  after  Christmas. 
Plougb-monday,  next  after  that  twelfthtide. 

Bids  out  with  the.  plough.  Tusser. 

Twelve,  iwelv.  adj.  [tpelp,  Sax.]  Two 

and  ten;  twice  six. 


Thou  hast  beat  me  out  twelve  several  times. 

Shakspeare . 

Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  twenty.  Shakspeare. 

What  man  talk'd  with  you  yesternight, 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one? 

Shakspeare. 
On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did  fly: 
So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  by  Tiber's  brook, 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 

Dryden. 
Twe'lvemonth,     twe'lv'mun/A.474'    n.    s. 
[twelve  and  month.']  A  year,  as  consist- 
ing of  twelve  months. 
I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  hence. 

Shaksjjeare. 
This  year  or  ticelvemonth,  by  reason  that  the 
moon's  months  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  sun, 
is  about  eleven  days  shorter  than  the  sun's  year. 

Holder. 

Taking  the  shoots  of  the  past  spring,  and  pegging 

them  down  in  very  rich  earth  perfectly  consumed, 

watering  them  upon  all  occasions,   by   this    time 

twelvemonth  they  will  be  ready  to  remove.  Evelyn. 

In  the  space  of  about  a  twelvemonth  I  have  run 

out  of  a  whole  thousand  pound  upon  her.    Mdison. 

Not  twice  a  twelvemonth  you  appear  in  print. 

Pope. 

Twe'lvepence,  twelv'pense.  n.  s.  [twelve 
and  fience.]  A  shilling. 

Twe'lvepenny,  twelv'pen-e.  adj.  [twelve 
and  fienny.]    Sold  for  a  stalling. 

I  would  wish  no  other  revenge,  from  this  rhym- 
ing judge  of  the  twelvtpenny  gallery.  Dryden, 

I  WE'LVEScpRE,twelv'skore.  adj.  [twelve 
and  score.]  Twelve  times  twenty;  two 
hundred  and  forty. 
Tioelvescore  viragos  of  the  Spartan  race.  Dryd. 
Twentieth,  twen'te-eVA.2;"  adj.  [cpen- 
teojofca,  Sax.J  Twice  tenth;  ordinal 
ot  twenty. 

This  year, 
The  twentieth  from  the  firing  the  capitol, 
As  fatal  too  to  Rome,  by  all  predictions.  B.  Jonson. 

Why  was  not  I  the  twentieth  by  descent 
From  a  long  restive  race  of  droning  kings?  Dryd. 
This  crown  must  now  be  raised,  and  coined  one 
twentieth  lighter;  which  is  nothing  but  changing  the 
denomination,  calling  that  a  crown  now,  which 
yesterday  was  but  a  part,  viz.  nineteen  twentieths. 

Locke . 

Twe'nty,  twen'te.  adj.  [tpentig,  Saxon.] 

1.  Twice  ten. 

Hammond  seldom  did  eat  or  drink  more  than 
once  in  twenty-tour  hours,  and  some  fruit  towards 
night.  Fell. 

At  least  nineteen  in  twenty  of  these  perplexing 
words  might  be  changed  into  easy  ones.  Swift. 

2.  A  proverbial  or  indefinite  number. 

Maximilian,  upon  twenty  respects,  could  not  have 
been  the  man.  Bacon. 

Twi'bil,  twib'il.  n.  s.  [twy  for  two,  and 
bill;  bi/iennis,  Latin.]      A  halbert. 

Ainsworth. 
Twice,  twise.   adv.  [tpirifc,  Sax.  twees, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Two  times. 

Upon  his  crest  he  struck  him  so, 
That  twice  he  reeled,  ready  twice  to  fall.    Spenser. 

He  twice  essay 'd  to  cast  bis  son  in  gold; 
Twice  from  his  hands  he  dropp'd   the  forming 
mould.  Dryden. 

2.  Doubiy. 

A  little  sum  you  mourn,  while  most  have  met 
With  twice  the  loss,  and  by  as  vile  a  cheat.    Dryd. 

3.  It  is  often  used  in  composition. 

Life  is  tedious  as  a  toice-told  tale, 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  yf  a  drowsy  raan.    Shakspeare. 


Twice-born  Bacchus  burst  the  thund'rer's  thigh. 

Creech. 
Extol  the  strength  of  a  ttcice-conquer'd  race. 

Dryden. 
To  Twi'dle,  twi'dl.  v.  a.  [This  is  com- 
monly written  tweedle.]  To  touch  light- 
ly. A  low  word. 

With  my  fingers  upon  the  stoop,  I  pressed  close 

upon  it,  and  twidled  it  in,  first  one  side,  then  the 

other.  Wiseman. 

TWIG,  twig.  n.  a.  [epij  tpijja,  Saxon; 

twyg,  Dut  ]  A  small  shoot  ot  a  branch; 

a  switch  tough  and  lotig- 

The  Britons  had   boats  made  of  willow  twigi, 

covered  on  the  outside  with  hides,  and  so  had  the 

Venetians,  Raleigh. 

They  chose  the  fig-tree,  such  as  spread  her  arms, 

Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 

The  bended  twigs  take  root.  Milton. 

Canst  thou  with  a  weak  angle  strike  the  whale, 

His  huge  jaws  with  a  (wig- or  bulrush  bore?  Sandys. 

If  they  cut  the  twigs  at  evening,  a  plentiful  and 

pleasant  juice  comes  out.  More. 

From  parent  bough 
A  cyon  meetly  sever;  after  force 
A  way  into  the  crabstock's  close-wrought  grain 
By  wedges,  and  within  the  living  wound 
Inclose  the  softer  twig,  around  which  spread 
The  bindiug  clay.  Philips. 

Twi'ggkn,  twig'gin.383  adj.  [from  twig.^ 
Made  of  twigs;  wicker. 
I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle     Shaks. 
The  sides  and  rim  sewed  together  after  the  man- 
ner of  twiggen  work.  Grew. 
Twi'ggy,   tvvig'ge.383   adj.    [from   twig.] 

Full  of  twigs. 
Twi'light,  twi'lite.  n.  s.[tweelicht,  Dut. 
cpeoneieohc,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  dubious  or  faint   light  before  sun- 
rise, and  after  sunset;  obscure  light. 

Her  twilights  were  more  clear  than  our  mid-day. 

Donne . 

Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats  amongst 
birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight.  Certainly  they  are 
to  be  well  guarded.  Bacon 

2.  Uncertain  view. 

A  faint  weak  love  of  virtue  and  of  good, 
Reflects  from  her  on  them,  which  understood 
Her  worth;  and  though  she  have  shut  in  all  day, 
The  twilight  of  her  memory  doth  stay.  Donne. 

He  that  saw  bell  in's  melancholy  dream, 
And,  in  the  twilight  of  his  phancy's  theme 
Scar'd  from  bis  sins,  repented  in  a  fright, 
Had  he  view'd  Scotland,  had  turn'd  proselyte. 

Cleaveland 
Ambrosial  night,  with  clouds,  exhal'd 
From  that  high  mount  of  God, whence  light  and 

shade 
Spring  both,   the  face   of  brightest  heav'n  bad 

cbaiig'd 
To  grateful  twilight.  Milton. 

When  the  sun  was  down, 

They  just  arriv'd  by  twilight  at  a  town.       Dryden* 

In  the  greatest  part  of  our  concernment  he  has 

afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  probability,  suitable 

to  our  state  of  mediocrity.  Locke. 

Twi'light,  twi'lite.  adj. 

1.  Not  clearly  or  brightly  illuminated;  ob- 
scure; deeply  shaded 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves.  Milton. 

O'er  thf:  twilight  groves,  and  dusky  caves, 
Long-sounding  isles,  and  intermingled  graves, 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death  like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose-       Pope. 

2.  Seen  or  done  by  twilight. 
On  old  Lycaeus,  or  Cyllene  hoar, 

Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks.  Milton 

Twin,  twin.  n.  «.  [tpmn,  Saxon;  twee(in* 
gen,  Dutch/} 


TWI 

1.  Children  born  at  a  birth.  It  is  therefore 
seldom  used  in  the  singular;  though 
sometimes  it  is  used  for  one  of  twins. 

In  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin 
brother  of  thy  letter;  but  let  thiuc  inherit  first,  tor 
mine  never  shall  Shakspeare. 

In  bestowing 
He  was  most  princely:  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  Ipswich  and  Oxford. 

Shakspeare 
If  that  moment  of  the  time  of  birth  be  of  such 
moment,  whence  proceedeth  the  great  difference 
of  the  constitutions  of  twins,  which,  though  toge- 
ther born,  have  strange  and  contrary  fortunes? 

Drummond. 
The  divided  dam 
Runs  to  the  summons  of  her  hungry  lamb; 
But  when  the  twin  cries  halves,  she  quits  the  first. 

Cleaveland . 

No  weight  of  birth  did  on  one  side  prevail, 

Two  twins  less  even  lie  in  Nature's  scale.   Cowley. 

They  came  twins  from  the  womb,  and  still  they 

live 

As  if  they  would  go  txoins  too  to  the  grave.   Otway. 

Fair  Leda's  twins,  in  time  to  stars  decreed, 
One  fought  on  foot,  one  curb'd  the  fiery  steed. 

Dryden. 

Had  there  been  the  same  likeness  in  all  men,  as 

sometimes  in  twins,  it  would  have  given  occasion  to 

confusion.  Grew. 

2.  Gemini;  the  sign  of  the  zodiack. 

This,  when  the  sun  retires, 

First  shines,  and  spreaus  black  night  with  feeble  fires, 

Then  parts  the  tioins  and  crab  Creech. 

When  now  no  more  th'  alternate  twins  are  fir'd, 

Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night.    Thomson 

To  Twin,  twin.  v.  n.  [trom  tlve  noun.J 

1.  To  be  born  at  .he  same  birth. 

He  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence, 
Thougi.  he  had  twinned  with  me  both  at  a  birth, 
Shall  lose  me.  Shakspeare. 

2.  l'u  bring  two  at  once. 

Ewes  yearly  by  twinning  rich  masters  do  make. 

Timer. 

3.  To  be  paired;  to  be  suited. 

Hath  nature  given  them  eyes, 
Which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above  and  the  twinned  stones 
Upon  iiie  humbled  beach?  Shakspeare. 

O  how  inscrutable!  his  equity 
Twins  with  his  power.  Sandys. 

TwiNBo'uN,  twin'born.  adj.  [twin  and 
bom.]  Born  at  the  same  birth. 

Our  sins  lay  on  the  king;  he  must  bear  all, 
O  hard  condition,  and  twinborn  with  greatness! 

Shakspeare. 

To  Twine,  twine,  v.  a.  [CjMiian,  Saxon; 
twytnin,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  twist  or  complicate  so  as  to  unite, 
or  form  one  body  or  substance  out  of 
two  or  more. 

Thou  shall  make  a  hanging  of  blue,  and  fine 
twined  linen,  wrought  with  ueedlework.      Exodus. 

2.  1  know  not  whether  this  is  from  (wine 
or  twin. 

By  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells, 
Twin'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being.  Milt. 

3.  To  unite  itself. 

Lumps  of  sugar  lose  themselves,  and  twine 
Their  subtile  essence  with  the  soul  of  wine. 

Crashaw. 
To  Twine,  twine,  v.  n. 

1.  To  convolve  itself;  to  wrap  itself  close- 
ly about. 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine, 
The  victor  cries,  the  glorious  prize  is  mine!    Pope. 

2.  To  unite  by  interposition  of  parts. 

Friends  now  fast  sworn,  who  twine  in  love 
Inseparable,  shall,  within  this  hour, 
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On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  wind;  to  make  flexures. 

A*  rivers,  though  they  bend  and  twine, 
Still  to  the  6ea  their  course  incline: 
Or  as  philosophers,  who  find 
Some  fav'rite  system  to  ilicir  mind, 
In  ev'ry  point  to  make  it  fit, 
Will  force  all  nature  to  submit  Swift. 

The  deer  rustles  through  the  twining  brake. 

Thomson. 

i.  To  turn  round. 
O  friends! 
Someone  abides  within  here,  that  commends 
The  place  to  us,  and  breathes  a  voice  divine: 
As  she  some  web  wrought,  or  her  spindles  ticine, 
She  cherisht  with  her  song.  Chapman. 

Twine,  twine,  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  twisted  thread. 

Not  any  damsel,  which  her  vauntetb  most 
In  skilful  knitting  of  soft  silken  twine.         Spenser. 

A  pointed  sword  hung  threat'ning  o'er  his  head, 
Sustain'd  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread.  Dryden 

2.  Twist;  convolution. 

Nor  all  the  gods  beside 

Longer  dare  abide, 
Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine.     Milton. 

Welcome  joy  and  feast, 
Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 
Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine.  Milton. 

3.  Embrace;  act  of  convolving  itself  round. 

Everlasting  hate 
The  vine  to  ivy  bears,  but  with  am'rous  twine 
Clasps  the  tall  elm.  Philips. 

To  Twinge,  twinje.  v.  a.  [twingen,  Germ. 
twinge,  Danish.] 

1.  To  torment  with  sudden  and  short  pain. 

The  gnat  charged  into  the  nostrils  of  the  lion, 
and  there  twinged  him  till  he  made  him  tear  him- 
self, and  so  mastered  him.  VEstrange. 

2.  To  pinch;  to  tweak. 

When  a  man  is  past  his  sense, 
There's  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence, 
But  twinging  him  by  th'  ears  arid  nose, 
Or  laying  on  of  heavy  blows.  Hudibras. 

Twinge,  twinje  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Short  sudden  sharp  pain. 

The  wickedness  of  this  old  villain  startles  me, 
and  gives  me  a  ttcinge  for  my  own  sin,  though  far 
short  of  his .  Dryden. 

2.  A  tweak;  a  pinch. 

How  can  you  fawn  upon  a  master  that  gives  you 

so  many  blows  and  twingts  by  the  ears?  V Estrange. 

Twink,   twingk.    n.    n.   [See  Twinkle.] 

i'he  motion  of  an  eye;  a  moment.    Not 

in  use. 

She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  ticinfc  she  won  me  to  her  love,     Shaksp. 

To  Twi'nkle,  twingk'kl.*06  v.  n.  [cpin- 

clian,  Saxon.] 
1 .  To  sparkle;  to  flash  irregularly;  to  shine 
with  intermitted  light;  to  shine  faintly; 
to  quiver. 

At  first  1  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 
But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun.  Shakspeare. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  stream, 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam, 
So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty.  Shakspeare 

Some  their  forked  tails  stretch  forth  on  high. 
And  tear  the  twinkling  stars  from  trembling  sky. 

Fairfax- 

God  comprises  all  the  good  we  value  in  the  crea- 
tures, as  the  sun  doth  the  light  that  twinkles  in  the 
6tars.  Boyle 

The  star  of  love, 
That  twinkles  you  to  fair  \lmeyda's  bed.    Dryden. 

Think  you  your  new  French  proselytes  are  come 
To  starve  abroad,  because  they  starv'd  at  home? 
Your  benefices  twinkled  from  afar.  Dryden. 
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So  weak  your  charms,  that,  like  a  winter's  night 

Twinkling  with  stars,  they  freeze  me  while  they 

light.  Dryden. 

These  stars  do  not  twinkle  when  viewed  through 
telescopes  which  have  large  apertures;  for  the  rays 
of  light  which  pass  through  divers  parts  of  the  ap- 
erture, tremble  each  of  them  opart;  and  by  means 
of  their  various,  and  sometimes  contrary  tremors, 
fall  at  one  and  the  same  time  upoB  different  points 
in  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Newton. 

2.  To  open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turns. 

The  owl  fell  a  moping  and  tivinkling.      VEstr. 

3.  To  play  irregularly. 

His  eyes  will  twinkle,  and  his  tongue  will  roll, 
As  though  he  beckon'd  and  call'd  back  his  soul. 

Donne. 

Twi'nkle,  twingk'kl.406  ?  n.  8. [from 

Twi'nkling,  twingk'rhig.410S   the  verb.] 

1.  A  sparkling  intermitting  light. 

2.  A  motion  of  the  rye. 

Suddenly,  with  twinkle  of  her  eye 
The  damsel  broke  iiis  misintended  dart.     Spenser. 

I  come.  I  come;  the  least  twinkle  had  brought 
me  to  thee:  Dtyden. 

A  short  space,  such  as  is  taken  up  by 
a  motion  of  the  eye. 

Money  can  thy  wants  at  will  supply: 
Shields,  steeds,  and  arms,  and  all  things  for  thee 

meet, 
It  can  pourvey  in  twinkling  of  an  eye.        Spenser. 

These  false  beauties  of  the  stage  are  no  more 
lasting  than  a  rainbow;  when  the  actor  gilds  them 
no  longer  with  his  reflection,  they  vanish  in  atwinfc- 
ling.  Dryden. 

The  action,  passion,  and  manners  of  so  many 
persons  in  a  picture,  are  to  be  discerned  in  the 
tivinkling  of  an  eye,  if  the  sight  could  travel  over 
so  many  different  objects  all  at  once.  Dryden. 

Twi'nling,  twin'ling.410  n.  s.  [diminutive 
of  twin.]     A  twin  lamb;  a  lamb  of  two 
brought  at  a  birth. 
Twinlings  increase  bring.  Tusser. 

Twi'nner,  twin'nur.98  n.  s.  [from  twin.] 
A  breeder  of  twins. 

Ewes  yecrley  by  twinning  rich  maisters  do  make, 
The  lambe  of  such  twinners  for  breeders  go  take. 

Tusser. 
To  Twirl,  twe'rl.103  v.  a.  [from  whirl.]  To 
turn  round;  to  move   by  a  quick  rota- 
tion. 

Wool  and  raw  silk  by  moisture  incorporate  with 

other  thread;  especially  if  there  be  a  little  wreath- 

■    ing,  as  appeareth  by  the  twisting  and  twirling  about 

of  spindles.  Bacon. 

Dextrous  damsels  twirl  the  sprinkling  mop.  Gay. 

See  ruddy  maids, 

Some  taught  with  dextrous  hand  to  twirl  the  wheel. 

Dodsley . 

To  Twirl,  twSrl.  v.  n.  To  revolve  with  a 

quick  motion. 
Twirl,  twe'rl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Rotation;  circular  motion. 

2.  Twist;  convolution. 

The  twirl  on  this  is  different  from  that  of  the 
others;  this  being  an  beterostropha,  the  twirls  turn- 
ing from  the  right  hand  to  the  left.  Woodward. 

To  TWIST,  twist,  v.  a.  [gecpiran,  Sax. 
twisten,  Dutch.] 

I.  To  form  by  complication;  to  form  by 
convolution. 

Do  but  despair, 
And  if  thou  want's!  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  strangle  thee.  Shakspeare. 

To  reprove  discontent,  the  ancients  feigned,  that 
in  hell  stood  a  man  twisting  a  rope  of  hay;  and  still 
he  twisted  on,  suffering  an  ass  to  «at  up  all  that  was 
finished.  Taylor 
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Would  Clotho  wash  her  hands  in  milk, 
And  twist  our  thread  with  gold  and  silk; 
Would  she  in  friendship,  peace  and  plenty, 
Spin  out  our  years  to  four  times  twenty; 
And  should  we  both  in  this  condition 
Have  conquer'd  love,  and  worse  ambition; 
Else  these  two  passions  by  the  way 
May  chance  to  shew  us  scurvy  play.  Prior. 

The  task  were  harder  to  secure  my  own 
Against  the  power  of  those  already  known; 
For  well  you  twist  the  secret  chains  that  bind 
With  gentle  force  the  captivated  mind.      Lyltleton. 

2.  To  contort;  to  writhe. 

Either  double  it  into  a  pyramidical,  or  hoist  it 
into  a  serpentine  form.  Pope. 

3.  To   wreath;    to   wind;    to  encircle   by 
something  round  about. 

There  are  pillars  of  smoke  hoisted  about  with 
wreaths  of  flame.  Burnet. 

4.  To  form;  to  weave. 

If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it, 
And  thou  shalt  have  her:  was't  not  to  this  end 
That  thou  began 'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story?    Shaksp. 

5.  To  unite  by  intertexture  of  parts. 

All  know  how  prodigal 
Of  thy  great  soul  thou  art,  longing  to  twist 
Bays  with  that  ivy  which  so  early  kist 
Thy  youthful  temples.  Waller. 

6.  To  unite;  to  insinuate. 

When  avarice  hoists  itself,  not  only  with  the 
practice  of  men,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  chuich; 
when  ecclesiasticks  dispute  for  money,  the  mischief 
seems  fatal.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Twist,  twist,  v.  n.  To  be  contorted;  to 
be  convolved. 

In  an  ileus,  commonly  called  the  twisting  of  the 
guts,  is  a  circumvolution  or  insertion  of  one  part  of 
the  gut  within  the  other.  Arbuthnot. 

Deep  in  her  breast  he  plung'd  the  shining  sword: 
Th'  Inachians  view  the  slain  with  vast  surprise, 
Her  hoisting  volumes,  and  her  rolling  eyes.    Pope. 
Twist,  twist,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Any   thing  made   by   convolution,  or 
winding  two  bodies  together. 

Minerva  nurs'd  him 
Within  a  twist  of  twining  osiers  laid.         Addison. 

2.  A  single  string  of  a  cord. 

Winding  a  thin  string  about  the  work  hazards  its 
breaking,  by  the  fretting  of  the  several  twists  against 
one  another.  Moxon. 

3.  A  cord;  a  string. 

Through  these  labyrinths,  not  my  grov'ling  wit, 
But  thy  silk  twist,  let  down  from  heav'n  to  me, 

Did  both  conduct  and  teach  me,  how  by  it 
To  climb  to  thee.  Herbert. 

About  his  chin  the  twist 
He  ty'd,  and  soon  the  strangled  soul  dismiss'd. 

Dry  den. 

4.  Contortion;  writhe. 
Not  the  least  turn  or  twist  in  the  fibres  of  any  one 

animal,  which  does  not  render  them  more  proper 
for  that  particular  animal's  way  of  life  than  any 
ocher  cast  or  texture.  Addison. 

5.  The  manner  of  twisting. 

Jack  shrunk  at  first  sight  of  it:  he  found  fault 
with  the  length,  the  thickness,  and  the  twist. 

Arbuthnot- 
Twi'vjer,  twist' nr.DS  n.  s.  [from  twist.'] 

1.  One  who  twists;  a  ropemaker. 

2.  The  instrument  of  twisting.  To  this 
word  I  have  annexed  some  remarkable 
lines,  which    explain   twist   in   all   its 

senses. 

When  a  twister  a-twisting  will  twist  him  a  twist, 
For  the  twisting  of  his  twist  he  three  twines  doth 

intwist; 
But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist, 
The  twine  that  untwisteth  untwisteth  the  twist. 
Untwirling  the  twine  that  untwisteth  between; 
He  twirls  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a  twine; 
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Then  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine, 
He  twitcheth  the  twine  he  had  twined  in  twain. 
The  twain  that  in  twining  before  in  the  twine, 
As  twins  were  iiitwisted,  he  now  doth  untwine, 
'Twixt  the  twain  intertwisting  a  twine  more  be- 
tween, 
He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the  twine. 

Wallis. 
To  Twit,  twit.  v.  a.  [ebbican,  Sax.]  To 
sneer;  to  flout;  to  reproach. 

When  approaching  the  stormy  flowers 
We  mought  with  our  shoulders  bear  off  the  sharp 

showers, 
And  sooth  to  saine,  nought  seemeth  sike  strife, 
That  shepherds  so  twiten,  each  other's  life.  Spenser. 

When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend. 

Shakspeare. 
JEsop  minds  men  of  their  errors,  without  twit- 
ting them  for  what's  amiss.  VEstrange 
This  these  scoffers  twitted  the  christians  with. 

Tillctson. 

Galen  bled   his   patients,  till   by  fainting  they 

could  bear  no  longer;  for  which  he  was  twitted  in 

his  own  time.  Baker. 

To   TWITCH,  twitsh.  -v.  a.   [cpiccian, 

Saxon.]    To  vellicate;   to  pluck  with  a 

quick  motion;  to  snatch;  to  pluck  with 

a  hasty  motion. 

He  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue, 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new.  Milt. 
TwitcWd  by  the  sleeve,  he  mouths  it  more  and 
more.  Dryden. 

With  a  furious  leap 
She  sprung  from  bed,  disturbed  in  her  mind, 
And  fear'd  atev'ry  step  a  twitching  spright  behind. 

Dryden. 
Thrice  they  twitched  the  diamond  in  her  ear-. 

Pope. 

Twitch,  twitsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  quick  pull;  a  sudden  vellication. 
But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitch 

As  quick  as  lightning  in  the  breech.         Hudibras. 
The  lion  gave  one  hearty  twitch,  and   got  his 
feet  out  of  the  trap,  but  left  his  claws  behind. 

VEstrange. 

2.  A  contraction  of  the  fibres. 
Other  confed'rate  pairs 

Contract  the  fibres,  and  the  hoitch  produce, 

Which  gently  pushes  on  the  grateful  food 

To  the  wide  stomach,  by  its  hollow  road.  Blackm. 

Mighty  physical  their  fear  is; 
For  soon  as  noise  of  combat  near  is, 
Their  heart  descending  to  their  breeches, 
Must  give  their  stomachs  cruel  twitches.         Prior. 

A  fit  of  the  stone  is  the  cure,  from  the  inflamma- 
tion and  pain  occasioning  convulsive  twitches.  Sharp- 
Twi'tchgrass,  twitsh'gras.  n.  s.  A  plant. 

Twitchgrass  is  a  weed  that  keeps  some  land  loose, 
hollow,  and  draws  away  the  virtue  of  the  ground. 

Mortimer. 

To  Twi'tter,  twit'tiir.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  make  a  sharp  tremulous  intermitted 
noise. 

This  must  be  done; 
Swallows  twitter  on  the  chimney-tops.         Dryden. 

They  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  months 
Invite  them  back  Thomson. 

2.  To  be  suddenly  moved  with  any  incli- 
nation. A  low  word. 

A  widow  which  had  a  hcittering  toward  a  second 

husband,   took  a  gossiping  companion   to  manage 

the  job.  VEstrange. 

Twi'tter,  twit'tur.38  n.  s. 

1 .  Any  motion  or  disorder  of  passion;  such 

as,  a  violent  fit  of  laughing,  or  fit  of 

fretting. 

The  ancient  errant  knights 
Won  all  their  ladies  hearts  in  fights, 
And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters, 
To  put  them  into  amorous  twUters.  Hudibras. 
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The  moon  was  in  a  heavy  twitter,  that  her  cloath* 
never  fitted  her.  VEstrange. 

2.  An  upbraider. 

Twittletwa'ttle,  twit'tl-twot-tl.  n.  s- 
[A  ludicrous  reduplication  of  twattle.] 
Tattle;  gabble.  A  vile  word. 

Insipid  hoitlletwaltles,  frothy  jests,  and  jingling 
witticisms,  inure  us  to  a  misunderstanding  of  things. 

VEstrange. 

'Twixt,  twikst.  A  contraction  of  betwixt. 

Twilight,  short  arbiter  Hwixl  day  and  night.  Milt. 

Two,  tdo.10  adj.  [twai,  Goth,  tpu,  Sax.] 

1 .  One  and  one. 
Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch; 

Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth; 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper; 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best; 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
I  have  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment.       Shaksp. 

Three  words  it  will  three  times  report,  and  then 
the  two  latter  for  some  times.  Bacon. 

Fifteen  chambers  were  to  lodge  us  two  and  twt 
together.  Bacon. 

They  lay 
By  two  and  two  across  the  common  way.     Dryden. 

2.  It  is  used  in  composition. 
Next  to  the  raven's  age,  the  Pylian  king 

Was  longest  liv'd  of  any  hoo-legg'd  thing.   Dryden. 

A  rational  animal  better  described  man's  essence, 
than  a  <«o-legged  animal,  with  broad  nails,  and 
without  feathers.  Locke. 

The  iiuo-shap'd  Ericthonius  had  his  birth 
Without  a  mother,  from  the  teeming  earth.  Addis. 

Her  register  was  a  too-leaved  book  of  record, 
one  page  containing  the  names  of  her  living,  and 
the  other  of  her  deceased  members.  Ayliffe. 

Two'edged,  t66'edj'd.3S9  adj.  [two  and 
edge.]  Having  an  edge  on  either  side. 

Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 
A  twotdg^d  weapon  from  her  shining  case.      Pope. 

Two'fold,  tod'fold.  adj.  [two  and  fold.~] 
Double;  two  of  the  same  kind;  or  two 
different  things  coexisting. 

Our  prayer  against  sudden  death  importeth  a 
twofold  desire,  that  death  when  it  cometh  may  give 
us  some  convenient  respite,  or  if  that  be  denied  us 
of  God,  yet  we  may  have  wisdom  to  provide  always 
before-hand.  Hooker. 

Through  mirksome  air  her  ready  way  she  makes, 
Her  twofold  team,  of  which  two  black  as  pitch, 
And  two  were  brown,  yet  each  to  each  unlike 
Did  softly  swim  away.  Fairy  Queen. 

O  thou!  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whose  youthful  spirit  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  now  with  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up, 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers, 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 

Shakspeare. 

Our  twofold  seas  wash  either  side.  Dryden. 

Time  and  place  taken  for  distinguishable  por- 
tions of  space  and  duration,  have  each  of  them  a 
twofold  acceptation.  I^cke. 

Ewes,  that  erst  brought  forth  but  single  lambs, 
Now  dropp'd  their  hrofold  burdens.  Piior. 

Holiness  may  be  taken  in  a  twofold  sense ;  for 
that  external  holiness,  which  belongs  to  persons  or 
things,  offereU  to  God;  or  for  those  internal  graces 
which  sanctify  our  natures.  Atterbury. 

Two'fold,  too'fold.  adv.  Doubly. 

A  proselyte  you  make  twofold  more  the  child  of 
hell  than  yourselves.  Matthew. 

Two'handed,  t66'hand-ed.  adj.  [two  and 
/land.']  Large;  bulky;  enormous  of  mag- 
nitude. 

With  huge  twohanded  sway, 
Brandish'd  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down, 
Wide  wasting.  Milton. 

If  little,  then  she's  life  and  soul  all  o'er; 
An  Amazon,  the  large  twohanded  whore.    Dryden. 
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Two'pence,  tup'pense.  n.  s.  A  small  coin, 
valued  at  twice  a  penny. 
You  all  shew  like  gilt  Hoopences  to  me.     Shaksp. 
To  Tye,  ti.  v.  a.  To  bind.  ^>ee  Tie. 
Tye,  ti.  n.  s.  [See  Tie.]    A  knot;  a  bond 
or  obligation. 

Lay  your 
Command  upon  me;  to  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tye 
For  ever  knit.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  no  lye  upon  you  to  be  true, 
But  that  which  loosen'd  jour's,  my  love  to  you. 

Dryden- 
Honour's  a  sacred  tye,  the  law  of  kings, 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection, 
That  aids.and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  6he  is  not; 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with.  JldJison. 

Lend  me  aid,  I  now  conjure  thee,  lend, 
By  the  soft  tye  and  sacred  name  of  friend.      Pope. 
Ty'ger,  ti'gur.98  n.  s.  See  Tiger. 
Tyke,  tike.    n.  s.  [See  Tike.]      Tyke  m 
Scotish    still  denotes  a  dog,  or  one  as 
contemptible   and   vile  as  a  dog;   and 
thence  perhaps  comes  league. 
Base  tyke,  call'stthou  me  host?  now, 
By  this  hand,  I  swear  I  scorn  the  term    Shakspeare. 
TY  V1BAL,  tim'bal.88  n.  s.  ^tymbal,  Fr.] 
A  kind  of  kettledrum. 

Yet,  gracious  charity!  indulgent  guest! 
Were  not  thy  pow'r  exerted  in  my  breast, 
My  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  pray'r: 
The  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair: 
A  tymbaVs  sound  were  better  than  my  voice, 
My  faith  were  form,  my  eloquence  were  noise. 

Prior- 
TYMPANITES,  tim-pa-nt'ies.  n.  s. 
\jrvfvnrccviT>is.^  That  particular  sort  of 
dropsy  that  swells  the  belly  up  like  a 
drum,  and  is  often  cured  by  tapping. 
Ty'mpanum,  tim'pa-num.  n.  s.  A  drum; 
a  part  of  the  ear,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  drum. 

The  three  little  bones  in  meatu  auditorio,  by 
firming  the  tympanum,  are  a  great  help  to  the  hear- 
ing. Wiseman. 
Ty'mpany,  tim'pa-ne.  n.  s.  [from  tympa- 
num, Latin.]  A  kind  of  obstructed  fla- 
tulence that  swells  the  body  like  a  drum; 
the  wind  dropsy. 

Hope,  the  christian  grace,  must  be  proportioned 
and  attemperate  to  the  promise;  if  it  exceed  that 
temper  and  proportion,  it  becomes  a  tumour  and 
tympany  of  hope.  Hammond. 

He  does  not  shew  us  Rome  great  suddenly, 
As  if  the  empire  were  a  tympany; 
But  gives  it  natural  growth,  tells  us  how  and  why 
The  little  body  grew  so  large  and  high.    Suckling. 

Others  that  atfect 
A  lofty  stile,  swell  tu  a  tympany.  Roscommon. 

Pride  is  no  more  than  an  unnatural  tympany, 
that  rises  in  a  bubble,  and  spends  itself  in  a  blast. 

V  Estrange. 
Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 
Oflikeness;  thine's  a  tympany  of  sense. 
A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ, 
But  sure  thou  'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit.       Dryden. 
The  air  is  so  rarified  in  this  kind  of  dropsical  tu- 
mour as  makes  it  hard  and  tight  like  a  drum,  and 
from  thence  it  is  called  a  tympany.         Arbulhnot. 
Ty'ny,  ti'ne.  adj.  Small. 
He  that  has  a  little  tyny  wit, 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit.      Shaksp 

Type.  lipe.  n.  a.  \jype,  Fr.  typus,  Latin; 
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1.   Emblem:  mark  of  something. 
Clean  renouncing 
The  faith  they  haye  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings, 


Short  bolstcr'd  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel, 
And  understanding  again  the  honest  men.    Shaksp. 

Thy  emblem,  gracious  queen,  the  British  rose, 
Type  of  sweet  rule,  and  gentle  majesty.         Prior. 

2.  That   by   which   something   future  is 
prefigured. 

Informing  them  by  types 
And  shadows  of  that  destin'd  seed  to  bruise 
The  serpent,  by  what  means  he  shall  achieve 
Mankind's  deliverance  Milton. 

The  apostle  shews  the  christian  religion  to  be  in 
truth  and  substance  what  the  Jewish  was  only  in 
type  and  shadow.  Tillotson. 

3.  A  stamp;  a  mark.  Not  in  use. 

Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  king  of  Naples, 
Ytt  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman.    Shaksp. 

What  good  is  cover'd  with  the  face  of  heav'n 
To  be  discover'd,  that  can  do  me  good? 
— Th'  advancement  of  your  children,  gentle  lady! 
— Up  to  some  scalfold,  there  to  lose  theit  heads! 
— No,  to  the  dignity  and  height  of  fortune, 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory. 

Shaks]>eare. 
Which,  though  in  their  mean  types  small  matter 
doth  appeare, 
Yet  both  of  good  account  are  reckon'd  in  the  shierc. 

Drayton. 

4.  A  printing  letter. 

To  Type,  tipe.  v.  a.  To  prefigure. 

He  ratified  ceremonial  and  positive  laws,  in  re- 
spect of  their  spiritual  use  and  signification,  and  by 
fulfilling  all  things  typed  and  prefigured  by  them. 

White. 

Ty'pical,  tip'e-kal.609?        adj.  [typique, 

Ty'pick,  tip'ik.508         5    French;  typicus, 

Latin.]      Emblematical;   figurative   of 

.  something  else. 

The  Levitical  priesthood  was  only  typical  of  the 
christian;  which  is  so  much  more  holy  and  honour- 
able than  that,  as  the  institution  of  Christ  is  more 
excellent  than  that  of  Moses.  Jltterbury. 

Hence  that  many  coursers  ran, 
Hand-in-hand  a  goodly  train, 
To  bless  the  great  Eliza's  reign; 
And  in  the  typic  glory  show 
What  fuller  bliss  Maria  shall  bestow.  Prior. 

Ty'pically,  tip'e-kal-e.  adv.  [from  typi- 
cal.]  In  a  typical  manner. 

This  excellent  communicativeness  of  the  divine 
nature  is  typically  represented,  and  mysteriously 
exemplified  by  the  Porphyrian  scale  of  being. 

Norris. 
Ty'picalness,  tip'e-kal-nes.  n.  s.   [from 

typical.]  The  state  of  being  typical. 
To  Ty'pify,  tip'e-fi.183  v.  a.  [from  type.] 
To  figure;  to  show  in  emblem. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  hath  the  power  of  a 
pattern  to  us,  and  is  so  typified  in  baptism,  as  an 
engagement  to  rise  to  newness  of  life  Hammond. 
Our  Saviour  was  typified  indeed  by  the  goat  that 
was  slain;  at  the  effusion  of  whose  blood,  not  only 
the  hard  hearts  of  his  enemies  relented,  but  the 
stony  rocks  and  vail  of  the  temple  were  shattered 

Brown. 
Typo'ghapher,    ti-pog'graf-ur.187    n.   s. 
[ruVaj  and  yputpa.]   A  printer. 

Typographical,  tip-6-graf'e-kal.533  adj. 
[Irom  typography.] 

1.  Emblematical;  figurative. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  printer's  art. 
Typooh  a'phically,      tip-6-graf'e-kal-e. 

adv.  [from  typographical.] 

1.  Emblematically;  figuratively. 

2.  Afu-r  the  manner  of  printers. 

TYPOGRAPHY,   tl-pdg'graW.    "7    wu 

n.  .1.  [rypographie}French;typographia, 
Latin.] 


1.  Emblematical,  figurative,  or  hierogly- 
phical  representation. 

Those  diminutive  and  pamphlet  treatises  daily 
published  amongst  us,  are  pieces  containing  rather 
typography  than  verity.  Drown. 

2.  The  art  of  printing. 

Ty'ranness,  tlr'ia-nes.536  n.  s.  [from  ty- 
rant.] A  she  tyrant. 

They  were,  by  law  of  that  proud  tyranness, 
Provok'd  with  wrath  and  envy's  false  surmise. 

Spenser. 
The  tyranness  doth  joy  to  see 
The  huge  massacres  which  her  eyes  do  make. 

Spenser. 

Tyra'nnical,  ti-ran'ne-kal.  J  adj.  [tyran* 

Tyra'nnick,  ti-ran'nik.187     ^    iiux,  Latin; 

tyrannique.  French;  TvpawiKCK,.]  Suiting 

a  tyrant;  acting  like  a  tyrant;  cruel;  des- 

potick;  imperious. 

Charge  him  home  that  he  affects 
Tyrannick  power.  Shakspeare. 

You  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  iuto  a  power  tyrannical.  Shakspeare. 

Douiitian  had  been  tyrannical;  and  in  his  time 
many  noble  houses  were  overthrown  by  false  accu- 
sations. Bacon. 

Subdue  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  earth, 
Brute  violence,  and  proud  tyrannick  pow'r.  Milton. 
If  the  spirit  of  a  subject  be  rebellious,  in  a  prince 
it  will  be  tyrannical  and  intolerable.  Taylor. 

She  hath  recourse 
To  tears  and  prayers,  again  she  feels  the  smart 
Of  a  fresh  wound  from  the  tyrannick  dart.  Dtnham. 

Our  sects  a  more  tyrannick  power  assume, 
And  would  for  scorpions  change  the  rods  of  Rome. 

Roscommon. 
And  by  the  nobles,  by  his  commons  curst, 
Th'  oppressor  rul'd  tyrannick  where  he  durst; 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  poor  and  church  his  iron  rod, 
And  treats  alike  his  vassals  and  his  God.        Pope. 

TYRA'NNicALLYjti-ran'ne-kal-e.atfT^from 
tyrannical.]  In  manner  of  a  tyrant. 

Tyra'nnicide,  li-i'iin'ne-sice.143  n.  s.  \_ty- 
rannus  and  ccedo,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
killing  a  tyrant. 

To  Ty'rannise,  tir'ran-ize.  v.  n.  \tyran- 
niscr,  French,  from  tyrant.]  To  play 
the  tyrant;  to  act  with  rigour  and  im- 
periousness. 

While  we  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  through 
Christ  Jesus,  fear  will  not  be  able  to  tyrannise  over 

Hooker. 


us. 


Then  'gan  Carausius  tyrannise  anew, 
And  'gainst  the  Romans  bent  their  proper  power, 

And  so  Alectus  treacherously  slew, 
And  took  on  him  the  robe  of  emperor,        Spenser. 

I  made  thee  miserable, 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him,  that  thus  doth  tyrannise  o'er  me.    Shaksp. 

A  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joins 
With  him,  or  under  him  to  tyrannise.  Milton. 

Beauty  had  crown'd  you,  and  you  must  have  been 
The  whole  world's  mistress,  other  than  a  queen; 
All  had  been  rivals,  and  you  might  have  spar'd, 
Or  kill 'd  and  tyrannised  without  a  guard.      Waller. 

He  does  violence  to  his  own  faculties,  tyrannises 
over  his  own  mind,  and  usurps  the  prerogative  that 
belongs  to  truth  alone,  which  is,  to  command  by  its 
own  authority.  Locke. 

Ty'rannous,  tir'ran-ns/"3  adj  [from  ty- 
rant ]  Tyrannical;  despotick;  arbitrary; 
severe;  cruel;  imperious.  Not  in  use. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  unmanlike  cruelty  of  man- 
kind, who,  not  content  with  their  tyrannous  ambi- 
tion to  have  brought  the  others  virtuous  patience 
under  them,  think  their  masUrhood  nothing  without 
doing  injury  to  them.  Sidney. 

Lately  grown  into  a  loathing  and  detestation  of 
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tbe  unjust  and  tyrannous  rule  of  Harold,  an  usurper. 

Spenser. 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  conies  in  my  lather, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  tbe  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing.  Shakspeare. 

'1  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant.  Shakspeare. 

Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas! 
Than  the  queen's  life.  Shakspeare. 

Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous.  Milton. 

After  the  death  of  this  tyrannous  and  ambitiou  £ 
kii;p,  ibese  writings  came  abroad.  Tempi 

Vranny,    tir'ran-e.*03    n.    s.    [tyrannis 

Lat.  rvpttnn;  tyrannic,  Fr.] 
.  Absolute  monarchy  imperiously  admi- 
nistered. 

Our  grand  foe, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and,  in  the  excess  of  joy, 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heav'n.    Milton. 
The  cities  fell  often  uuder  tyrannies,  which  spring 
naturally  out  of  popular  governments.  Temple. 

.  Unresisted  and  cruei  power. 

Boundless  intemperance 
In  nature  is  a  tyranny;  it  hath  betn 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.  Shakspeare, 


3.  Cruel  government;  rigorous  command. 

Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country! 
Great  tyranny  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure, 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee.        Shakspeare. 
Suspicions  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  and  husbands 
to  jealousy.  Bacon. 

God,  in  judgment  just, 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords; 
Who  oft  as  undeservedly  inthral 
His  outward  freedom:  tyranny  must  be.       Milton. 

4.  Seventy;  rigour;  inclemency. 

The  tyranny  o'  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  Shakspeare. 

TYRANT,  ti'rant.6*4  n.  s.  \rvftm**}  ty- 
rannus,  Lat.  Rowland  contends  thai 
this  word,  with  the  corresponded 
Greek  and  Latin,  is  derived  from  tir, 
Welsh  and  Erse,  land,  and  rhannei 
Welsh,  to  share;  q.  d.  tirhanner,  a  shat 
er,  or  divider  of  and  among  his  vassals. 

1.  An  absolute  monarch  governing  imp 
riously. 

2.  A  cruel,  despotick,  and  severe  mastct; 
an  oppressor. 


Love  to  a  yielding  heart  is  a  king,  but  to  a  re- 
sisting is  a  tyrant  Sidney. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  tbink'st, 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyranfs  grasp, 
And  the  rich  east  to  boot.  Shakspeare. 

Dissembling  courtesy!  how  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  ucUle  where  she  wounds!  Shakspeare. 

The  house  of  woe,  and  dungeon  of  our  tyrant. 

Mdton. 

Consider  those  grand  agents  and  lieutenants  of 
the  devil,  by  whom  he  scourges  and  plagues  the 
world  under  him,  to  wit.  tyrants;  and  was  there  ever 
any  tyrant  who  was  not  also  false  and  perfidious? 

South. 

Thou  mean'sl  to  kill  a  tyrant,  not  a  king.  Dryden. 

When  tyrant  custom  bad  not  shackled  man, 
But  free  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode     Thomson. 

Tyre,  tire.  n.  s.  [properly  tire .]  See  Tire. 

1  have  seen  her  beset  and  bedecked  all  over  with 

emeralds  and  pearls,  ranged  in  rows  about  the  tyre 

of  her  head.  Hakewill. 

Ty'ro.  ti'ro.*44  n.  8   [properly  tiro,  as  in 

the  Lat  ]  One  yet  not  master  of  his  art; 

one  in  his  rudiments. 

There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hill, 
Where  tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill.    Garth. 


v. 


Vve,  has  two  powers,  expressed  in 
9  modern  English  by  two  characters,  x> 
consonant  and  u  vowel,  which  ought  to 
be  considered  as  two  letters;  but  as  they 
were  long  confounded  while  the  two 
uses  were  annexed  to  one  form,  the  old 
custom  still  continues  to  be  followed. 

U,  the  vowel,  has  two  sounds;  one 
clear,  expressed  at  other  times  by  eu,  as 
obtuse;  the  other  close,  and  approach- 
ing to  the  Italian  u,  or  English  ooy  as 
obtund. 

V,  the  consonant,  has  a  sound  nearly 
approaching  to  those  of  b  and/.  With 
b  it  is  by  the  Spaniards  and  Gascons  al- 
ways confounded,  and  in  the  Runick  al- 
phabet is  expressed  by  the  same  cha- 
racter with  /,  distinguished  only  by  a 
diacritical  point.  Its  sound  in  English  is 
uniform.  It  is  never  mute. 
Va/cancy,  va'kan-se.  n.  s.[from  vacant.'] 

1.  Empty  space;  vacuity. 

How  is  't, 
That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse. 

Sh  kspeare. 

2.  Chasm;  space  unfilled. 

The  reader  finds  a  wide  vacancy,  and  knows  not 
how  to  transport  his  thoughts  to  the  next  particular, 
for  want  of  some  connecting  idea.  Watts. 

3.  [yacance,  Fr.]     State  of  a  post  or  em- 
ployment when  it  is  unsupplied. 

They  were  content  to  bribe  them  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  some  bishops,  and  disposal  of  the  revenues 
of  some  churches  during  the  vacancies.  Lesley. 


In  the  vacancy  of  a  bishop,  the  guardian  of  the 
spiritualities  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  the 
bishop's  room.  Jlylffle. 

4.  [vacances,  Fr.]  Time  of  leisure;  relax- 
ation; intermission;  time  unengaged. 

If,  sometimes,  each  other's  eyes  we  meet, 
Those  little  vacancies  from  toil  are  sweet.  Dryden. 

The  daily  intervals  of  time  and  vacancies  from 
necessary  labour,  together  with  the  one  day  in  seven 
in  the  christian  world,  allow  sufficient  time.  Watts. 

5.  Listlessness;  emptiness  of  thought. 

When  alone,  or  in  company,  they  sit  still  with- 
out doing  any  thing,  1  like  it  worse;  for  all  disposi- 
tions to  idleness  or  vacancy,  even  before  they  are 
habits,  are  dangerous.  Wotton. 

VA'C  AN  T,v&'k.ant.adj. [vacant,  French; 
vacans,  Lat.] 

1.  Empty;  unfilled;  void. 

Why  should  the  air  so  impetuously  rush  into  the 
cavity  of  tbe  receiver,  if  there  were  before  no  va- 
cant room  to  receive  it?  Boyle. 

A  better  race  to  bring  into  their  vacant  room. 

Milton. 

2.  Free;  unencumbered;  uncrowded. 

Religion  is  tbe  interest  of  all;  but  philosophy  of 
those  only  that  are  at  leisure,  and  vacant  from  the 
affairs  of  tbe  world.  More. 

A  very  little  part  of  our  life  is  so  vacant  from  un- 
easinesses, as  (o  leave  us  free  to  the  attraction  of  re- 
moter good.  Locke. 

3.  Not  filled  by  an  incumbent,  or  posses- 
sor. 

Lest  the  fiend  invade  vacant  possession.    Milton 
Others,  when  they    allowed  the    throne  vacant 
thought  the  succession  should  immediately  go  to  the 
next  heir.  Swift 

4.  Being  at  leisure;  disengaged. 

They  which  have  the  rovernment,  scatter  the 
army  abroad,  and  place  them  in  villages  to  take 


their  victuals  of  them,  at  such  vacant  times  as  thej 
lie  not  in  camp.  Spenser. 

Sir  John  Berkley  was  the  more  vacant  for  that 
service,  by  the  reduction  of  Barnstaple.  Clarendon. 
Besides  those  portions  of  time  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  nature  and  of  civil  life  extorted  from  him, 
there  was  not  a  minute  of  the  day  which  he  left  va- 
cant. Fell. 
The  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant  mo- 
ments, and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought,  by  ideas 
of  what  is  past.                                           Jlddison. 
5.   Thoughtless;  empty  of  thought;  not 
busy. 

The  wretched  slave, 
Who  with  a  body  fill'd  and  vacant  mind, 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread. 

Sliakspeare. 
The  duke  had  a  pleasant  and  vacant  face,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  singular  assurance  in  his  temper. 

Wotton. 
To  Va'oate,  va'kate.91  v.  a.  \yaco,  Lat.] 
1.  To  annul;  to  make  void;  to  make  of  n» 
authority. 

That  after-act  vacating  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
cedent, tell  the  world  that  some  remorse  touched 
even  Strafford's  most  implacable  enemies. 

King  Charles. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  Jewish  sabbath 

was  vacated  by  the    apostolical    institution  of  the 

Lord's  day.  Nelson. 

z.  To  make  vacant;  to  quit  possession  of: 

as,  he  vacated  the  throne. 
3.  To  defeat;  to  put  an  end  to. 
He  vacates  my  revenge; 
For,  while  he  trusts  me,  'twere  so  base  a  part 
To  fawn,  and  yet  betray.  Dryden. 

Vaca'tion,  va-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [vacation.  Fr. 

vacatio.  Lat.] 
1.  Intermission  of  juridical  proceedings, 
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or  any  other  stated  employments;  re- 
cess of  courts  or  senates. 

Vacation  is  all  that  time  which  passes  between 
term  and  term,  at  London.  Cowell. 

As  these  clerks  want  not  their  full  task  of  labour 
during  the  open  term,  so  there  is  for  them  where- 
upon to  be  occupied  in  the  vacation  only.      Bacon. 

2.  Leisure;  freedom  from  trouble  or  per- 
plexity. 

Benefit  of  peace,  quiet,  and  vacation  for  piety, 
have  rendered  it  necessary,  in  every  christian  com- 
monwealth, by  laws  to  secure  propriety.  Hammond. 

Va'ooary,  vak'ka-re.  n.  s.\vacca,  Latin.] 
A  cow-house;  a  cow-pasture.       Bailcij. 

Vaci'llancy,  vas'sil-an-se.  n.  s.  [vacil- 
lans,  from  vacillo,  Latin;  vacillant,  Fr.] 
A  state  of  wavering;  fluctuation;  incon- 
stancy.  Not  much  in  use. 

I  deny  that  all  mutability  implies  imperfection, 
though  some  does,  at  that  vacillancy  inhuman  souls, 
and  such  mutations  as  are  found  in  corporeal  mat- 
ter. More. 

Vacilla'tion,  v&s-sil-la'shun.  n.  s.  [vacil- 
lation from  vacillo,  Latin;  vacillation, 
French.]  The  act  or  state  of  reeling  or 
staggering. 

The  muscles  keep  the  body  upright,  and  prevent 
its  falling,  by  readily  assisting  against  every  vacilla- 
tion. Derham. 

Vacua'tion,  vak-u-a'shun.  n.  s.  [from  va- 
cuus, Lat.J  The  act  of  emptying.   Diet. 

Va'ouist,  vak'u-ist.  n.  s.  [from  vacuum.'] 
A  philosopher  that  holds  a  vacuum: 
opposed  to  a  filenist. 

Those  spaces,  which  the  vacuists  would  have  to 
be  empty,  because  they  are  manifestly  devoid  of  air, 
the  plenists  do  not  prove  replenished  with  subtile 
matter.  Boyle. 

Vaou'ity,  va-ku'e-te.  n.  s.  [vacuitas,  from 
vacuus,  Latin;  vacuite,  Fr.] 

1.  Emptiness;  state  of  being  unfilled. 

Hunger  is  such  a  state  of  vacuity,  as  to  require  a 
fresh  supply  of  aliment.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Space  unfilled;  space  unoccupied. 

In  rilling  up  vacuities,  turning  out  shadows  and 
ceremonies,  by  explicit  prescription  of  substantial 
duties,  which  those  shadows  did  obscurely  represent. 

Hammond. 

He,  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets 
A  vast  vacuity.  Milton. 

Body  and  space  are  quite  different  things,  and  a 
vacuity  is  interspersed  among  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter. Bentley. 

God,  who  alone  can  answer  all  our  longings,  and 
fill  every  vacuity  of  our  soul,  should  entirely  possess 
our  heart.  Rogers. 

Redeeming  still  at  night  these  vacuities  of  the 
day.  Fell. 

3.  Inanity;  want  of  reality. 

The  soul  is  seen,  like  other  things,  in  the  mirror 

of  its  effects:  but  if  they  Ml  run  behind  the  glass  to 

catch  at  it,  their  expectations  will  meet  with  vacuity 

and  emptiness.  Glanville. 

Va'cuous,  vak'u-us.314  adj.  [vacuus,  Lat. 

vacue,  Fr.]    Empty;  unfilled. 

Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  AM  who  fill 
Infinitude:  nor  vacuous  the  space.  Milton. 

VA'CUUM,  vak'u-um.  n.s.  [Lat.]  Space 
unoccupied  by  matter. 

Our  enquiries  about  vacuum,  or  space  and  atoms, 
will  shew  us  some  good  practical  lessons.       Watts. 
To  Vade,  vade.  v.  n.  [vado,  Latin.]    To 
vanish;  to  pass  away.   Sfienser.  A  word 
useful  in  poetry,  but  not  received. 
Be  ever  gloried  here  thy  sovereign  name, 
That  thou  may 'st  smile  on  all  which  thou  hast  made; 
Whose  frown  alone  can  shake  this  earthly  frame' 
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And  at  whose  touch  the  hills  in  smoak  shall  vade. 

Wotton. 

Va'gabond,   vag'a-bond.  adj.  [yagabun- 

dus,  low  Lat.  vagabond,  Fr.] 

1 .  Wandering  without  any  settled  habita- 
tion; wanting  a  home. 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death; 
Vagabond  exile:  yet  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word.  Shaksp. 

A  vagabond  debtor  may  be  cited  in  whatever 
place  or  jurisdiction  he  is  found.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Wandering;  vagrant. 

This  common  body, 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lacqueying  the  varying  tide. 

Shakspeare. 
Their  prayers  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate.  Milton. 

Va'gabond,  vag'a-bond.  n.  s.  [trom  the 
adjective.] 

1.  A  vagrant;  a  wanderer:  commonly  in  a 
sense  of  reproach. 

We  call  those  people  wanderers  and  vagabonds, 
that  have  no  dwelling  place.  Raleigh. 

Reduc'd,  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 
From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  down 
A  vagabond  in  Afric  Addison. 

2.  One  that  wanders  illegally,  without  a 
settled  habitation. 

Vagabond  is  a  person  without  a  home.        Watts- 
Vaga'ry,    va-ga're.  n.    s.    [from   vagus, 
Latin.]   A  wild  freak;  a  capricious  fro- 
lick. 

They  chang'd  their  minds, 
Flew  off;  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell, 
As  they  would  dance.  Milton. 

Would  your  son  engage  in  some  frolic,  or  take  a 
vagary,  were  it  not  better  he  should  do  it  with  than 
without  your  knowledge?  Locke. 

Vaginope'nnous,  vad-je-no-pen'nus.  adj. 
[vagina  and  fienna,  Lai.]  Sheath-wing- 
ed; having  the  wings  covered  with  hard 
cases. 
Va'gous,  va'gfts.  adj.  [vagus,  Lat.  vague, 
French.]  Wandering;  unsettled.  Not 
in  use. 

Such  as  were  born  and  begot  of  a  single  woman, 
through  a  vagous  lust,  were  called  Sporii.    Ayliffe. 
Va'grancy,  va'gran-se.   n.   s.   [from  va- 
grant.] A  state  of  wandering;  unsettled 
condition. 

Va'grant,  va'gr&nt.88  adj.  Wandering; 
unsettled;  vagabond;  unfixed  in  place. 

Do  not  oppose  popular  mistakes  and  surmises,  or 
vagrant  and  fictitious  stories.  More. 

Take  good  heed  what  men  will  think  and  say, 
That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took, 
Her  father's  house,  and  civil  life  forsook.      Prior. 

Her  lips  no  living  bard,  I  weet, 
May  say  how  red,  how  round,  how  sweet; 
Old  Homer  only  could  indite 
Their  vagrant  grace,  and  soft  delight: 
They  stand  recorded  in  his  book. 
When  Helen  smil'd,  and  Hebe  spoke.  Prior. 

VA'CRANT,  va'grant.*8  n.  s.  [vagant, 
French.]  A  sturdy  beggar;  wanderer; 
vagabond;  man  unsettled  in  habitation. 
In  an  ill  sense. 

Vagrants  and  outlaws  shall  offend  thy  view, 
Train'd  to  assault,  and  disciplin'd  to  kill.       Prior. 

You'll  not  the  progress  of  your  atoms  stay, 
Nor  to  collect  the  vagrants  find  a  way.  Blackmore. 
To  relieve  the  helpless  poor;  to  make  sturdy  va- 
grants relieve  themselves;  to  hinder  idle  hands  from 
being  mischievous,  are  things  of  evident  use. 

F.  Atterbury. 
Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky, 
To  right  or  left  unheeded  take  your  way.        Pope. 
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Vague,  vag.3"  adj.  [vague,  Fr.  vagus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Wandering;  vagrant;  vagabond. 

Gray  encouraged  his  men  to  set  upon  the  vague 
villains,  good  neither  to  live  peaceab'j ,  nor  to  fight. 

Hnyward. 

2.  Unfixed;  unsettled;  undetermined;  in- 
definite. 

The  perception  of  being,  or  not  being,  belongs  no 
more  to  these  vague  ideas,  signified  by  the  terms, 
whatsoever  and  thing,  than  it  does  to  any  other 
ideas.  Locke. 

Vail,  vale.20-  n.  s.  [voile,  Fr.  This  word 
is  now  frequently  written  veil,  from  ve- 
lum, Latin;  and  the  verb  veil,  from  the 
verb  veto;  but  the  old  orthography  com- 
monly derived  it,  I  believe  rightly,  from 
the  French.] 

1.  A  curtain;  a  cover  thrown  over  any 
thing  to  be  concealed. 

While  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in  their  secret  sins, 
they  weie  scattered  under  a  dark  vail  of  forgetful- 
ness.  Wisdom. 

2.  A  part  of  female  dress,  by  which  the 
face  and  part  of  the  shape  is  concealed. 

3.  Money  given  to  servants.  It  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural.  See  Vale. 

To  Vail,  vale.  v.  a.  To  cover.  See  Veil. 

To    VAIL,  vale.  v.  a.  [avaler  le   bunet, 

Fr.  Addison  writes  it  veil,  ignorantly.] 

1.  To  let  fall;  to  suffer  to  descend. 

They  stiffly  refused  to  vail  their  bonnets,  which  is 
reckoned  intolerable  contempt  by  seafarers.  Cartw. 

The  virgin  'gan  her  bevoir  vale, 
And  thank'd  him  first,  and  thus  began  her  tale. 

Fairfax. 

2.  To  let  fall  in  token  of  respect. 

Certain  of  the  Turks'  gallies,  which  would  not 
vail  their  topsails,  the  Venetians  fiercely  assailed. 

KnoBa. 
Before  my  princely  state  let  your  poor  greatness 
fail, 
And  vail  your  tops  to  me,  the  sovereign  of  you  all. 

Drayton. 
They  had  not  the  ceremony  of  veiling  the  bon- 
net in  salutations;  for,  in  medals,  they  still  have  it 
on  their  heads.  Addison. 

3.  To  fall;  to  let  sink  in  fear,  or  for  any 
other  interest. 

That  furious  Scot 
'Gan  vail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  turu'd  their  backs.  Shakspeare. 

To  Vail,  vale.  v.  n.  To  yield;  to  give 
place;  to  show  respect  by  yielding.  In 
this  sense,  the  modern  writers  have  ig- 
norantly written  veil. 

Thy  convenience  must  veil  to  thy  neighbour's  ne- 
cessity; and  thy  very  necessities  must  yield  to  thy 
neighbour's  extremity.  South. 

VAIN,  vane.2"2  adj. [vain,  French;  vanus, 
Latin  ] 

1.  Fruitless;  ineffectual. 

Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this;  for  counsel  is  bui  vain.     Shakspeare. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man, 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain.  Dryden 

2.  Empty;  unreal;  shadowy. 

Before  the  passage  horrid  Hydra  stands, 
Gorgons,  Geryon  with  his  triple  frame, 
And  vain  Chimera  vomits  empty  flame.       Dryden. 

Unmov'd  bis  eyes,  and  wet  his  board  appears; 
And  shedding  tain,  but  seeming  ren'  mars.  Dryden. 
5.  Meanly  proud;  proud  of  i>  tty   things: 
with  o/"  before  the  cause  of    anitv. 

No  folly  like  vain  glory;  nor  any  thing  more  ridi- 
i  mIous  than  for  a  rain  man  to  he  still  bo.'stino  of 
himse'f-  ^Estrange, 
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He  wav'd  a  torch  aloft,  and,  madly  vain, 
Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train.  Dryd. 

The  minstrels  play'd  on  every  side, 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mastery  vy'd.    Dryd. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than 
pride.  Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours 
have  been  done  them,  what  great  company  they 
have  kept,  and  the  like;  by  which  they  plainly  con- 
fess, that  these  honours  were  more  than  their  due, 
and  such  as  their  friends  would  not  believe,  if  they 
"DEd  not  been  told:  whereas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks 
the  honours  below  his  merit,  and  scorns  to  boast. 

Swift. 

Ah  friend!  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design; 
To  raise  the  thoughts,  and  touch  the  heart,  be  thine. 

Pope. 

Here  learn  the  great  unreal  wants  to  feign, 
Unpleasing  truths  here  mortify  the  vain.      Savage. 

Ye  vain!  desist  from  your  erroneous  strife; 
Be  wise,  and  quit  the  false  sublime  of  life; 
The  true  ambition  there  alone  resides, 
Where  justice  vindicates,  and  wisdom  guides. 

Young. 

A.  Showy;  ostentatious. 

Load  some  vain  eunuch  with  old  theatrick  state 

Pope. 

5.  Idle;  worthless;  unimportant. 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 
Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  fame, 
Or  happiness  Milton. 

He  heard  a  grave  philosopher  maintain, 
That  a!!  the  actions  of  our  life  were  vuin, 
Which  with  our  sense  of  pleasure  not  conspir'd. 

Denham. 

To  your  vain  answer  will  you  have  recourse, 
And  tell  'tis  ingenite  active  force.  Blackmore. 

6.  False;  not  true. 

7.  In  Vain.    To  no   purpose;  to  no  end; 
ineffectually;  without  effect. 

He  tempts  in  vain.  Milton. 

Providence  and  nature  never  did  any  thing  in 

vain.  V  Estrange. 

Strong  Halys  stands  in  vain;  weak  Phlegys  flies. 

Dry  den. 
The  philosophers  of  old  did  in  vain  enquire, 
whether  summum  bonum  consisted  in  riches,  bodily 
delights,  virtue,  or  contemplation.  Locke. 

If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to  possess, 
we  act  and  think  in  vain,  and  make  life  a  greater 
dream  and  shadow  than  it  really  is.  Jlddison. 

If  from  this  discourse  one  honest  man  shall  receive 
satisfaction,  I  shall  think  that  I  have  not  written  nor 
lived  in  vain.  West. 

Vainglo'rious,  vane-glo're-us.  adj.  [ya- 
nus  and  gloriosus,  Lat.]  Boasting  with- 
out performances;  proud  in  dispropor- 
tion to  desert. 
Vain-glorious  man,  when  fluttering  wind  does 
blow, 
In  his  light  wings  is  lifted  up  to  sky.  Spenser. 

Strength  to  glory  aspires 
Vain-glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame. 

Milton 

This  his  arrogant  and  vain-glorious  expression 

witnesseth.  Hale. 

Vainglo'ry,  vane-gl6're.  n.  s.  [yana 
gloria,  Latin.]  Pride  above  merit;  empty 
piine;  pride  in  little  things. 

He  had  nothing  of  vain-glory,  but  yet  kept  state 
an^  majesty  to  the  height;  being  sensible,  that  ma- 
jesty maketh  the  people  bow,  but  vain-glory  boweth 
to  them.  Bacon 

Expose  every  blast  of  vainglory,  every  idle 
thought,  to  be  chastened  by  the  rod  of  spiritual  dis- 
cipline. Taylor 

This  extraordinary  person,  out  of  his  natural 
aversion  to  vain-glory,  wrote  several  pieces  which 
he  did  not  assume  the  honour  of.  Jlddison. 

A  monarch's  sword  when  mad  vain-glory  draws, 
Not  Waller's  wreath  can  hide  the  nation's  scar. 

Pope. 
Va'inly,  vane'le.  adv.  [from  ■vain.'] 


1 .  Without  effect;  to  no  purpose;  in  vain. 

Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  th' invulnerable  clouds  of  heav'n.  Shaksp. 

In  weak  complaints  you  vainly  waste  your  breath; 
They  are  not  tears  that  can  revenge  his  death. 

Dryden. 

2.  Proudly;  arrogantly. 

Humility  teaches  us  to  think  neither  vainly  nor 
vauntingly  of  ourselves.  Delany. 

3.  Idly;  foolishly. 

Nor  vainly  hope  to  be  invulnerable.         Milton. 

If  Lentulus  be  ambitious,  he  shall  be  vainly  cre- 
dulous; presuming  his  advancement  to  be  decreed 
by  the  Sybilline  oracles.  Grew. 

Va'inness,  vane'nfis.  n.  s.  [from  vara.] 
The  state  of  being  vain;  pride;  false- 
hood; emptiness. 

I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man, 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling.  Shakspeare. 

Vair,  or  Va'iry,  vare,  or  var'e.  adj.  [in 
heraldry.]  Variegated  with  coverings 
of  gold,  red,  or  other  colours. 

Va'ivode,  va'vod.  n.  s.  [waiwod,  a  go- 
vernour,  Sclavonian.]  A  prince  of  the 
Dacian  piovinces. 

He  desired  nothing  more  than  to  have  confirmed 
his  authority  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  by  the  pre- 
sent and  ready  attendance  of  the  vayvod.     Knolles. 

VA'LANCL,  vai'lanse.  n.  s.  [from  Va- 
lencia, whence  the  use  of  them  came. 
Skinner.]  The  fringes  of  drapery  hang- 
ing round  the  tester  and  stead  of  a  bed. 

My  bouse 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold; 
Valance  of  Venice,  gold  in  needlework.  Shakspeare. 
Thrust  the  valance  of  the  bed,  that  it  may  be  full 
in  sight.  Swift. 

To  Va'lance,  val  lanse.  v.  c.  [from  the 
noun.]    To  decorate  with  drapery.   Not 

in  use. 

Old  friend,  thy  face  is  valanc'd  since  I  saw  thee 
last;  com'st  thon  to  beard  me?  Shakspeare. 

Vale,  vale.  n.  s.  [yal,  Fr.  vallis,  Lat.] 

1.  A  low  ground;  a  valley;  a  place  be- 
tween   two   hills.      Vale  is  a    poetical 

word. 

In  Ida  vale:  who  knows  not  Ida  vale? 
An  hundred  shepherds  woneil.  Spenser. 

Met  in  the  vale  of  Arde.  Shakspeare. 

Anchises,  in  a  flow'ry  vale, 
Review'd  his  muster'd  race,  and  took  the  tale. 

Dryden. 
In  those  fair  vales  by  nature  form'd  to  please, 
Where  Guadalquiver  serpentines  with  ease.  Harle. 

2.  [From  avail,  profit;  or  vale,  farewell. 
If  from  avail,  it  must  he  written  vail, 
as  Dryden  writes.  If  from  vale,  which 
1  think  is  right,  it  must  be  vale.]  Mo- 
ney given  to  servants. 

Since  our  knights  and  senators  account 
To  what  their  sordid,  begging  vails  amount; 
Judge  what  a  wretched  share  the  poor  attends, 
Whose  whole  subsistence  on  those  alms  depends. 

Dryden . 

His  revenue,  besides  vales,  amounted  to  thirty 
pounds.  Sivift. 

Valedi'ction,  val-e-dik'shun.  n.  s.  [yal- 
edico,  Latin.]  A  farewell. 

A  valediction  forbidding  to  weep.  Donne. 

Valedi'ctory,  val-e-dik'tur-£.as7  adj. 
[from  valedico,  Latin.]  Bidding  fare- 
well. 

Va'lentine,  val'en-tin.160  n.  s.  A  sweet- 
heart chosen  on  Valentine's  day. 

Now  all  nature  seem'd  in  love, 
And  birds  had  drawn  their  valentines.         Wotton. 


Vale'rian,  va-le're-an.  n.  s.  [Valeriana, 

Latin;  valerian,  French.]  A  plant. 
VA'LET,  v&'et,  or  va-let'.   n.  «.  [yalet. 
French.]  A  waiting  servant. 

Giving  cast-clothes  to  be  worn  by  valets,  has  a 
very  ill  effect  upon  little  minds  Jlddison. 

Valetiduna'rian,  vSi-ie-tu-de-na'ie-ai  .-\ 
Valetu'dinary,  val-le-tu'c!e-na-re.  J 
adj.  [yaletudinaire,  French;  valeludo, 
Latin.]  Weakly;  sickly; infirm  oi  health. 
Physic,  by  purging  noxious  humours.  preu-uts 
sickness  in  the  healthy,  or  recourse  thereof  in  ;he 
valetudinary,  Bioim. 

Shifting  from  the  warmer  vallies  to  the  colder 
bills,  or  from  the  hills  to  the  vales,  is  a  great  bene- 
fit to  the  valetudinarian,  feeble  part  of  mankind. 

Derham. 
Some  patients  have  been  liable  to  this  symptom, 
and  reduced  by  it  to  a  valetudinary  and  very  un- 
equal state  of  health.  Blackmore. 
Cold  of  winter,  by  stopping  the  pores  of  perspi- 
ration, keeps  the  warmth  more  within;  whereby 
there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  spirits  generated  in 
healthful  animals,  for  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  in, 
valetudinary  ones.  Cheyne. 
Valetudinarians  must  live  where  they  can  com- 
mand and  scold.  Swift. 
Va'liance,  val'yanse.  n.  s.  [from  valiant; 
vaillance,  French.]     Valour;  persoKal 
puissance;  fierceness;  bravery.    Not  in 
use. 

With  stiff  force  he  shook  his  mortal  lance 

To  let  him  weet  his  doughty  valliance.        Spenser. 

V  A 'LI  A  NT,  val'yant.11* 63S  adj.  [yaillant, 

French  ]     Stout;    personally  puissant; 

brave.  We  say,  a  valiant  man;  a  valiant 

action. 

Only  be  thon  valiant  for  me,  and  fight  the  Lord's 
battles.  1  Samuel. 

Hale,  a  very  valiant  fencer,  undertook  to  teach 
that  science  in  a  book,  and  was  laughed  at.  Walton. 
The  church  of  Antioch  might  meet  at  that  time 
to  celebrate  the  memory  of  such  a  valiant  combat 
and  martyr  of  Christ.  Mlson. 

Va'liantly,  vaTyant-le\  adv.  [from  va- 
liant.] Stoutly;  with  personal  strength; 
with  personal  bravery. 

Farewel,  kind  lord,  fight  valiantly  to-day: 
Thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

Shakspeare. 

It  was  the  duty  of  a  good  soldier  valiantly  to 

withstand  his  enemies,  and  not  to  be  troubled  with 

any  evil  hap.  Knolles. 

Va'liantness,  val'y&nt-n^s.   n.  s.   [from 

valiant.]     Valour;    personal     bravery; 

puissance;  fierceness;  stoutness. 

Thy  valiantness  was  mine;  thou  suck'dst  it  from 

me.  Shakspeare. 

Achimetes  having  won  the  top  of  the  walls,  by 

the  valiantness  of  the  defenders  was  forced  to  retire. 

Knolles. 
Shew  not  thy  valiantness  in  wine.  Ecclesiasiicus. 
VALID,  val'id.64*  adj.  [valide,  French} 
validus,  Lat.] 

1.  Strong;  powerful;  efficacious;  preva- 
lent. 

Perhaps  more  valid  arms, 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes.    Milt. 

2.  Having  intellectual  force;  prevalent; 
weightv;  cow  Insive. 

A  difference  in  their  sentiments  as  to  particular 

questions,  is  no  valid  argument  against  the  general 

truth  believed  bv  them,  but  rather  a  clearer  and 

more  solid  proof  of  it.  Stephens. 

Vali'dity,  va-lid'e-t£.  n.  s.  [validite,  Fr. 

from  valid.] 
1.  Force  to  convince;  certainty. 
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You  are  persuaded  of  the  validity  of  that  famous 
verse, 
'Tis  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear.  Pope. 

2.  Value.  A  sense  not  used. 
To  thee  and  thine 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure, 
Than  that  conferr'd  on  Gonerill.  Shakspeare 

Valla'ncy,  val'lan-se.   n.  s.   [from   val- 
lance.]     A  large   wig  that  shades  the 
face. 
But  you,  loud  sirs,  who  through  your  curls  look 
big, 
Criticks  in  plume  and  white  valiancy  wig.  Dryden. 
Va'lley,  vat'le.  n.  s.  [vallee,  French;  vul- 
lis,  Lat.]    A  low  ground;  a  hollow  be- 
tween hills. 
Vallies  are  the  intervals  betwixt  mountains. 

Woodward. 
Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasure  prove 
That  hills  and  vallies  yield.  Rahigh. 

Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valley.         Milton. 
I  have  beeu  ready  to  freeze  on  the  top  of  a  hil), 
and  in  an  hour's  time   after  have  suffered  as  great 
inconvenience  from  the  heat  of  the  valley.  Broicn. 
Va'lorous,   vaTfir-fts.188   adj.  [from  va- 
lour] Brave;  stout;  valiant. 
The  famous  warriors  of  the  antique  world 

Us'd  trophies  to  erect  in  stately  wise, 
In  which  they  would  the  records  have  eiiroll'd 
Of  their  great  deeds  and  valorous  emprise 

Spenser- 
Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  valorous  gentle- 
nan.  Shakspeare. 
Va  lorously,   vai'iir-us-le.    adv.    [from 

valorous.]  In  a  brave  manner. 
VALOUR,   val'ur."*  n.  s.  [valeur,   Fr. 
valor,  Latin.  Ainsivorth.]  Personal  bra- 
very;   strength;     prowess;    puissance; 
stoutness. 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 
And  chastise,  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue, 
All  that  impedes  thee.  Shakspeare- 

Here  I  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.  Shakspeare. 

When  valour  preys  on  reason, 

It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.  Shakspeare. 

An  innate  valour  appeared  in  him,  when  be  put 

himself  upon  the  soldier's  defence,  as  he  received 

the  mortal  stab.  Howel. 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  form'd; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace.  Milt. 

Such  were  these  giants;  men  of  high  renown! 
For,  in  those  days,  might  only  shall  be  admir'd, 
And  valour,  and  heroic  virtue,  call'd.  Milton. 

Valour  gives  awe,  and  promises  protection  to 
those  who  want  heart  or  strength  to  defend  them- 
selves. This  makes  the  authority  of  men  among 
women;  and  that  of  a  master-buck  in  a  numerous 
herd-  Temple. 

Va'limble,     val'u-a-bl.    adj.    [valuable, 
French;  from  value.] 

1.  Precious;  being  of  great  price. 

2.  Worthy;  deserving  regard. 

A  just  account  of  that  valuable  person  whose  re- 
mains lie  before  us.  F.  rftttrbury. 

The  value  of  several  circumstances  in  story,  les- 
sens very  much  by  distance  of  time;  though  some 
minute  circumstances  are  W  ry  valuable.         Swift. 
Valua'tion,    val-u-a'shun.    n.   s.    [from 

value.] 
I.  The  act  of  setting  a  value;   appraise- 
ment. 

Humility  in  man  consists  not  in  denying  any  gift 
that  is  in  him,  but  in  a  just  valuation  of  it,  rather 
thinking  too  meanly  than  too  highly.  Ray 


2.  Value  set  upon  any  thing. 

No  reason  I,  since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.  Shakspeare. 

Take  out  of  men's  minds  false  valuations,  and  it 
would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor 
shrunken  things.  Bacon. 

The  writers  expressed  not  the  valuation  of  the 
denarius,  without  regard  to  its  present  valuation. 

Jirbuthnot. 

Valua'tor,    val-u-a'tur.fi21    n.   s.    [from 
value.]    An   appraiser;   one   who   sets 
upon  any  thing  its  price.  A  word  which 
I- have  found  no  w'lere  else. 
What  valuators  will  the  bishops  make  use  of? 

Swift. 

VA'LUE,    val'u.3"  n.  s.  [value,  French; 

valor,  Latin] 
!.   Price;  worth. 

Ye  are  physicians  of  no  value.  Job. 

Learn  to  live  for  your  own  sake,  and  the  service 
of  God;  and  let  nothing  in  the  world  be  of  any 
value  with  you,  but  that  which  yon  can  turn  into  a 
service  to  God,  and  a  means  of  your  future  happi- 
ness. Law. 

2.  High  rate. 

Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life: 
Let  him  but  kuow  the  price  of  Cato's  friendship, 
And  name  your  terms.  Mdison 

3.  Rate;  price  equal  to  the  worth  of  the 
thing  bought. 

He  seut  him  money;  it  was  with  this  obliging 
testimony,  that  hi«  design  was  not  to  pay  him  the 
value  of  his  pictures,  because  they  were  above  any 
price.  Dryden. 

To  Va'lue,  val'u.  v.  a.  [yaloir,  French; 

from  the  noun.] 
I .  To  rate  at  a  certain  price. 

When  the  country  grows  better  inhabited,  the 
tithes  and  other  obventions  will  be  more  augment- 
ed, and  better  valued.  Spenser. 
A  mind  valuing  his  reputation  at  the  due  price, 
will  repute  all  dishonest  gain  much  inferior  there- 
unto. Carew. 
God  alone  values  right  the  good.              Milton. 

1.  To  rate  highly;  to  have  in  high  esteem. 

Some  of  the  finest  treatises  in  dialogue,  many 
very  valued  pieces  of  French,  Italian,  and  English 
appear.  Jlddison. 

He  values  himself  upon  the  compassion  with 
which  he  relieved  the  afflicted.  Alterbury. 

To  him  your  orchard's  early  fruits  are  due, 
A  pleasing  off'ring  when  'tis  made  by  you; 
He  values  these.  Pope. 

3.  To  appraise;  to  estimate. 
n"  he  be  poorer  than  estimation,  the  priest  shall 

value  him.         .  Leviticus. 

4.  To  be  worth;  to  be  equal  in  worth  to. 
The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 

The  cost  that  did  conclude  it.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  take  account  of. 
If  a  man  be  in  sickness,  the  time  will  seem  lon- 
ger without  a  clock  than  with;  for  the  mind  doth 
value  every  moment.  Bacon- 

6.  To  reckon  at,  wi'h  respect  to  number 
or  power. 

The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong: 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours.    Shaksp. 

7.  To   consider    with    respect  to  impor- 
tance; to  iioid  important. 

The  king  must  take  it  ill, 
So  slightly  value  A  in  his  messenger.       Shakspeare. 
Neither  of  them  valued  their  promises,  according 
to  rules  of  honour  or  integrity.  Clarendoi 

8.  To  compare   with  respect  to  price,  or 
excellence. 

It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir.    Job. 
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9.  To  raise  to  estimation.  This  is  a  sense 
not  in  use. 

She  ordered  all  things,  resisting  the  wisdom  of 
the  wisest,  by  making  the  possessor  thereof  misera- 
ble; valuing  the  foby  of  the  most  foolish,  by  mak- 
ing the  success  prosperous.  Sidney. 
Some  value  themselves  to  their  country  by  jea- 
lousies of  the  crown.                                      Temple. 
Vanity,  or  a  desire  of  valuing  ourselves  by  show- 
ing others  faults.                                            Temple. 
Valueless,  val'u-les.  adj.  [from  value.] 
Bring  of  no  value. 

A  counterfeit 
Resembling  majesty;  which,  touch 'd  and  tried, 
Proves  valueless.  Shakspeare. 

Va'luer.  vai'ii-ur.93   n.s.  [from  value.] 
He  that  values. 
Hammond  was  no  valuer  of  trifles.  Fell. 

VALVE,  valv.  n.  s.  [valva,  Latin.] 

1.  A  folding  door. 

Sivift  through  the  valves  the  visionary  fair 
Repass'd.  p0pe. 

Opening  their  valves,  self-mov'd  on  either  side, 
The  adamantine  doors  expanded  wide: 
When  death  commands  they  close,  when  death 
commands  divide.  harte. 

2.  Any  thing  that  opens  over  the  mouth 
ofa  vessel. 

This  air,  by  the  opening  of  the  valve,  and  forcing 
up  of  the  sucker,  may  be  driven  out.  Boyle. 

3.  [In  anatomy.]  A  kind  of  membrane, 
which  opens  in  certain  vesse  'nit 
the  blood,  and  shuts  to  prevent  its  re- 
gress. 

The  arteries,  with  a  contractile  force,  drive  the 

blood  still  forward;  it  being  hindered  from  goin°- 

backward  by  the  valves  of  the  heart.       Jirbuthnot. 

Va'lvule,  val'vule.  n.  s.   [valvule,  Fr.] 

A  small  valve. 
Vamp,  vamp.  n.  s.    The  upper  leather  of 
a  shoe.  Amvmwrth. 

To  VAMP,  vamp.  v.  a.  [This  is  suppos- 
ed probably  enough  by  Skinner  to  be 
derived  from  avant,  French,  before; 
and  to  mean,  laying  on  a  new  outside.] 
To  piece  an  old  thing  with  some  new 
part. 

You  wish 
To  vamp  a  body  with  a  dangerous  pbysick, 
That's  sure  of  death  without.  Shakspeare. 

This  opinion  hath  beeu  vamped  up  by  Cardan. 

Bnitley. 
I  had  never  much  hopes  of  your  vampi  play. 

Swift. 
Va'mper,  vamp'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  vamfi] 

One  who  pieces  out  an   oid  thing  with 

something  new. 
Van,  van.  n.  s.  [from  avant,  French.] 

1.  The  front  of  an  army;  the  first  tine. 

Before  each  van  prick  forth  the  airy  knights. 

Milton. 
The  foe  he  had  survey'd, 
Arrang'd,  as  V  him  they  did  appear, 
With  van,  main  battle,  wings  and  rear    Hudibras. 

Van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet, 
The  midmost  battles  hast'ning  up  behind.  Drydtn. 

2.  [van,  French;  vannus,  Latin.]  Any 
thing  spread  wide  by  which  a  wind  is 
raised;  a  fan. 

The  other  token  of  their  ignorance  of  the  sea 
was  an  oar,  they  call  it  a  corn  van.  Broome. 

3.  A  wing  with  which  the  air  is  beaten. 

His  sail-broad  vans 
He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 
Up-lifted  spurns  ;hc  ground.  Milton. 

I  6  t\  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  drew  nigh. 
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Who  on  tbeir  plumy  vans  receiv'd  him  soft 

From  his  uneasy  station,  and  upbore, 

As  on  a  floating  couch,  through  the  blithe  air. 

Milton. 
His  disabled  wing  unstrung: 
He  wheel'd  in  air,  and  stretch 'd  his  vans  in  vain; 
His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  sustain.     Dryd. 
The  vanes  are  broad  on  one  side,  and  narrower 
on  the  other;  both  which  minister  to  the  progres- 
sive motion  of  the  bird.  Dtrham. 
To  Van,  van.  v.  a.  [from  vannus,  Latin; 
vanne.r,  French.]     To  fan;  to  winnow. 
Not  in  use. 

The  corn  which  in  vanning  lieth  lowest  is  the 
best.  Bacon. 

Va'ncourier,  van-kur-yere'.  n.s.  \avant- 
courier,  French.]     A  harbinger;  a  pre- 
cursor. 
Vane,  vane.  n.  s.  [yaene,  Dutch.]  A  plate 
hung  on  a  pin  to  turn  with  the  wind. 

A  man,  she  would  spell  backward; 
If  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed; 
If  speaking,  why  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds. 

Shakspeare. 

Va'nguard,  van-gyard'.  n.  s.  [avant 
garde,  French.]  The  front,  or  first  line 

of  the  army. 

The  king's  vant-guard  maintained  fight  against 
the  whole  power  of  the  enemies.  Bacon. 

The  martial  Idomen,  who  bravely  stood  before 
In  vant-guard  of  Uis  troops,  and  marcht,  for  strength 
a  savage  bore.  Chapman. 

Vanguard  to  right  and  left  the  front  unfold. 

Milton. 

Vani'lla,  va-nil'la.  n.  s.  [yanille,  French.] 
A  plant.  The  fruit  of  those  plants  is 
used  to  scent  chocolate.  Miller. 

When  mixed  with  vanillios,  or  spices,  chocolate 
acquires  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  aromatic 
oils.  Jirbuthnot. 

To  Va'nish,  van'ish.  v.  n.  [yanesco,  Lat. 
evanouir,  French.] 

1.  To  lose  perceptible  existence. 

High  honour  is  not  only  gotten  and  born  by  pain 
and  danger,  but  must  be  nursed  by  the  like,  or  else 
vanishelh  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  the  world.  Sidney. 

While  fancy  brings  the  vanished  piles  to  view, 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew.  Pope. 

2.  To  pass  away  from  the  sight;  to  dis- 
appear. 

Whither  are  they  vanisWd? 
— Into  the  air;  and  what  seem'd  corporal 
Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind.  Shakspeare. 

Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest.  Shiksp. 
He  cut  the  cleaving  sky, 
And  in  a  moment  vanished  from  her  eye.         Pope. 

3.  To  pass  away;  to  be  iost. 

All  these  delights  will  vanish.  Milton. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness,  by  which 
we  had  distinguished  ourselves,  vanished  all  at  once, 
and  a  spirit  of  infidelity  and  prophaneness  started 
up.  Jllterbury. 

Vanity,  van'e-te.  n.  8.  [yanitas,  Latin; 
vanite,  French.] 

1.  Emptiness;  uncertainty;  inanity. 

Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.     Ecclesiasticus. 

2.  Fruitless  desire;  fruitless  endeavour. 

Vanity  possesseth  many,  who  are  desirous  to  know 
4he  certainty  of  things  to  come.  Sidney 

Thy  pride, 
And  wand'ring  vanity,  when  least  was  safe, 
Rejected  my  forewarning. 

3.  Trifling  labour. 

To  use  long  discourse  against  those  things  which 
arc  both  against  scripture  and  reason,  might  rightly 
be  judged  a  vanity  in  the  answerer,  not  much  infe- 
rior to  "that  of  the  inventor.  Raleigh. 
A.  Falsehood;  untruth. 

Here  1  may  well  shew  the  vanity  of  that  which 


Milton. 


is  reported  in  the  story  of  Walsingham. 

Sir  J.  Davits. 

5.  Empty  pleasure;  vain  pursuit;  idle 
show;  unsubstantial  enjoyment;  petty 
object  of  pride. 

Were  it  not  strange  if  God  should  have  made  such 
store  of  glorious  creatures  on  earth,  and  leave  them 
all  to  be  consumed  in  secular  vanity,  allowing  none 
bat  the  baser  sort  to  be  employed  in  his  own  ser- 
vice? Hooker. 

I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyrs  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art.  Shakspeare. 

Cast  not  her  serious  wit  on  idle  things; 
Make  her  free  will  slave  to  vanity.  Davies. 

Sin  with  vanity  had  fill'd  the  works  of  men. 

Milton. 

The  eldest  equal  the  youngest  in  the  vanity  of 
their  uress;  and  no  other  reason  can  be  given  of  it, 
but  that  they  equal,  if  not  surpass  them,  in  the  va- 
nity of  their  desires.  South. 

Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled, 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead; 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards, 
Aud  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cards. 

Pope- 

6.  Ostentation;  arrogance. 

The  ground-work  thereof  is  true,  however  they, 
through  vanity.,  whilst  they  would  not  seem  to  be 
ignorant,  do  thereupon  build  many  forged  histories 
of  their  own  antiquity.  Spenser. 

Whether  it  were  out  of  the  same  vanity  which 
possessed  all  those  learned  philosophers  and  poets, 
that  Plato  also  published,  not  under  the  right  au- 
thors' names,  those  things  which  he  had  read  in 
the  scriptures:  or  fearing  the  severity  of  the  Areo- 
pagite,  and  the  example  of  bis  master  Socrates,  I 
cannot  judge.  Raleigh. 

'.  Petty  pride;  pride  exerted  on  slight 
grounds;  pride  operating  on  small  oc- 
casions. 

Can  you  add  guilt  to  vanity,  and  take 
A  pride  to  hear  the  conquests  which  y\pu  make? 

Dryden. 

'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 
That  vanity's  the  food  of  fools; 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit.  Swift. 

The  corruption  of  the  world  indulges  women  in 
great  vanity;  and  mankind  seem  to  consider  them 
in  no  other  view,  than  as  so  many  painted  idols  that 
are  to  allure  and  gratify  their  passions.  Law. 

I'o  VA'NQUISH,  vangk'wish.  v.  a.  [ya- 
incre,  French.] 

1.  To  conquer;  to  overcome;  to  subdue. 

Were't  not  a  shame,  that,  whilst  you  live  at  jar, 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished, 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you? 

Shakspeare. 

They  subdued  and  vanquished  the  rebels  in  all 
encounters.  Clarendon. 

The  gods  the  victor,  Cato  the  vanquished  chose: 
But  you  have  done  what  Cato  could  not  do, 
To  chuse  the  vanquished,  and  restore  him  too. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  confute. 

This  bold  assertion  has  been  fully  vanquished  in 
a  late  reply  to  the  bishop  of  Meaux's  treatise. 

F-  Jltterbury. 

Vanquisher,  vangk'wish-ur.  n.  s.  [from 
vanquish.]  Conqueror;  subduer. 

He  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  call'd  your  vanquisher.  Shakspeare. 

I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue 
My  vanquisher;  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil.    Milt. 
Troy's  vanquisher  and  great  Achilles'  son . 

A.  Philips. 

Va'ntage,  van'tadje.80  n.  «.  [from  advan- 
tage.'] 
1.  Gain;  profit- 


What  great  vantage  do  we  get  by  the  trade  of  a 
pastor?  Sidney. 

2.  Superiority;   state  in  which  one   hath 
better  means  of  action  than  another. 

With  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse, 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love.      Shaksp. 

He  had  them  at  vantage,  being  tired  and  haras- 
sed with  a  long  march.  Bacon, 

The  pardoned  person  must  not  think  to  stand 
upon  the  same  vantage  of  ground  with  the  inuorent. 

South- 

3.  Opportunity;  convenience. 

Be  assur'd,  madam,  'twill  be  done 
With  his  next  vantage.  Shakspeare. 

To  Va'ntage,   \an'tadje.  v.  a.  [horn  ad- 
vantage.] To  profit.  Not  in  use. 

We  yet  of  present  peril  be  afraid; 
For  needless  fear  did  never  vantage  none.  Spenser. 
Va'ntbrass,  vant'bras.  n.  s.  \ava7it  brasy 
French.]  Armour  for  the  arm. 

I'll  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
And  in  my  van<6;ace  put  this  wither'd  brawn. 

Shakspeare. 
Put  on  vantbrass,  and  greves,  and  gauntlet. 

Milton. 
VA'PID,  vap'id.64*  adj.  [yapidus,  Latin.] 
Dead;    having   the    spirit    evaporated; 
spiritless;  mawkish;  flat. 

Thy  wines  let  feed  a- while 
On  the  fat  refuse;  lest,  too  soon  disjoined, 
From  spritely  it  to  sharp  or  vapid  change.    Philips. 
The  effects  of  a  vapid  aud  viscous  constitution  of 
blood,  are  stagnation,  acrimony,  and  putrefaction. 

Jirbuthnot, 

Va'pidness,  vap'id-nes.  n.  s.  [from  vapid.] 
The  state  of  being  spiritless  or  mawk- 
ish; mawkishness. 
Vapora'tion,  vap-o^ra'shun.  n.  s.  [yafio- 
ration,  French;  vaporatioj  Latin;  from 
vapour.]  The  act  of  escaping  in  va- 
pours. 

Va'porer,  va'pilr-ur.88 166  n.  s.  [from  va- 
pour.] A  boaster;  a  braggart. 

This  shews  these  vaporers,  to  what  scorn  they  ex- 
pose themselves.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Va'porish,  va'pur-lsh.166  adj.  [from  va- 
pour.] 
I.  Vaporous;  full  of  vapours. 

It  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  the  vapourish 
place.  Sandys. 

Splenetick;  peevish;  humorsomc. 
Pallas  grew  vaporish  once  and  odd,  (- 

She  would  not  do  the  least  right  thing.  Pope. 

Va'porous,    va'pur-us,    adj.    [yaporeuxy 
French;  from  vapour.] 
.  Full  of  vapours  or  exhalations;  fumy. 
The  vaporous  night  approaches.         Shakspeare. 
This  shifting  our  abode  from  the  warmer  and 
more  vaporous  air  of  the  vallies,  to  the  colder  and 
more  subtle  air  of  the  hills,  is  a  great  benefit  to  the 
valetudinarian  part.  Derham. 

Win^y;  flatulent. 

If  the  mother  eat  much  beans,  or  such  vaporous 
food,  it  eudangeretb  the  child  to  become  1  una  tick. 

Bacon. 
Some  more  subtile  corporeal  element  may  so 
equally  bear  against  the  parts  of  a  little  valorous 
moisture,  as  to  form  it  into  round  drops.         More. 
The  food  which  is  most  vaporous  and  perspira- 
ble, is  the  most  easily  digested.  Jirbuthnot. 
A  little  tube,  jetting  out  from  the  extremity  of  an 
artery,  may  carry  off  these  vaporous  steams  of  the 
blood".  Cheyne. 
VA'POUR,  va'pur.31*  n.  s.  [vapeur,  Fr. 

vapor,  Latin.] 
1.  Any  thing   exhalable;,  any  thing  that 
mingles  with  the  air. 

Jove  a  dreadful  storm  call'd  forth 
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Against  our  navy;  cover'd  shore  and  all 

Witn  gloomy  vapours.  Cluipman. 

Vapour,  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot.      Milton. 

When  first  the  sun  too  pow'rt'ul  beams  displays, 
It  draws  up  vapours  which  obscure  its  rays: 
But  ev'n  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way, 
ReQect  new  glories,  and  augment  the  day.      Pope. 

2.  Fume;  steam. 

The  morning  is  the  best,  because  the  imagina- 
tion is  not  clouded  by  the  vapours  of  meat.     Dryd. 

In  distilling  hot  spirits,  if  the  head  of  the  still  be 
taken  off,  the  vapour  which  ascends  out  of  the  still 
will  take  fire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  the  flame 
will  run  along  the  vapour  from  the  caudle  to  the 
■till.  Newton. 

For  the  imposthume,  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  and 
any  thing  which  creates  a  cough,  are  proper.  Jirbuth. 

3.  VVinu;  flatulence. 

In  the  Thessalian  witches,  and  the  meetings  of 
witches  that  have  been  recorded,  great  wonders 
they  tell,  of  carrying  in  the  air,  transforming  them- 
selves into  other  bodies.  These  fables  are  the  ef- 
fects of  imagination:  for  ointments,  if  laid  on  any 
thing  thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores,  shut  in  the 
vapours,  and  send  them  to  the  head  extremely. 

Bacon  ■ 

4.  Mental  fume;  vain  imagination;  fancy 
unreal. 

If  his  sorrow  bring  forth  amendment,  he  hath  the 
grace  of  hope,  though  it  be  clouded  over  with  a 
melancholy  vapour,  that  it  be  not  discernible  even 
to  himself.  Hammond. 

5.  [In  the  plural.]  Diseases  caused  by 
flatulence,  or  by  diseased  nerves;  hy- 
pochondriacal maladies;  melancholy; 
spleen. 

To  this  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen,  so  frequent 
in  studious  men,  as  well  as  the  vapours,  to  which  the 
other  sex  are  so  often  subject.  Spectator. 

To  Va'pour,  va'pur.  v.  n.  \yafioro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  pass  in  a  vapour  or  fume;  to  fly  off 
in  evaporations. 

When  thou  from  this  world  wilt  go, 
The  whole  world  vapours  in  tby  breath.       Donne. 

2.  To  emit  fumes. 

Swift  running  waters  vapour  not  so  much  as  stand- 
ing waters.  Bacon. 

3.  To  bully;  to  brag. 

Not  true,  quoth  he?  Howe'er  you  vapour, 
I  can  what  I  affirm  make  appear.  Hudibras. 

These  are  all  the  mighty  pow'rs 
You  vainly  boast,  to  cry  down  ours; 
And  what  in  real  value  's  wanting, 
Supply  with  vapouring  and  ranting.  Hudibras. 

That  I  might  not  be  vapoured  down  by  insigni- 
ficant testimonies,  I  used  the  name  of  your  society 
to  annihilate  all  such  arguments.  Glanville. 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find.  JE.  Dorset. 

To  Va'pour,  va'pur.  v.  a.  To  effuse,  or 
scatter  in  fume  or  vapour. 

Break  off  this  last  lamenting  kiss, 
Which  sucks  two  souls,  and  vapours  both  away. 

Donne. 

He'd  laugh  to  see  one  throw  his  heart  away, 
Another  sighing  vapour  forth  his  soul, 
A  third  to  melt  himself  in  tears.  Ben  Jonson. 

Opium  loseth  some  of  its  poisonous  quality,  if 
vapoured  out,  and  mingled  with  spirit  of  wine. 

Baeon. 

It  must  be  holpen  by  somewhat  which  may  fix  the 
silver,  never  to  be  restored,  or  vapoured  away,  when 
incorporated  into  such  a  mass  of  gold.  Bacon. 

VA'RIABLE,  va're-a-bl.4C«  adj.  [varia- 
ble, French;  variabilis,  Latin.]  Change- 
able; mutable;  inconstant. 

O  swear  not  by  the  inconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable.    Shqksj>> 
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Haply  countries  different, 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something  settled  matter  in  his  heart.  Shaksp. 
By  the  lively  image  of  other  creatures  did  those 
ancients  represent  the  variable  passions  of  mortals; 
as  by  serpents  were  signified  deceivers.       Raleigh. 

His  heart  I  know  how  variable,  and  vain, 
Self-left.  Milton. 

Variableness,  va're-a-bl-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
variable.] 
Changeableness;  mutability. 

You  are  not  solicitous  about  the  variableness  of 
the  weather,  or  the  change  of  seasons.      Addison. 
2.  Levity;  inconstancy. 

Censurers  subject  themselves  to  the  charge  of 
variableness  in  judgmeBt.  Clarissa. 

Va'riably,  va're-a-ble.    adv.    [from  va- 
riable.']    Changeably;  mutably;  incon- 
stantly; uncertainly. 
Va'riance,  va're-anse.  n.  s.  [from  v ary.] 
Discord;  disagreement;  dissension. 
I  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father. 

Matthew. 
A  cause  of  law,  by  violent  course, 
Was,  from  a  variance,  now  a  war  become.  Daniel. 
Set  not  any  one  doctrine  of  the  gospel  at  vari- 
ance with  others,  which  are  all  admirably  consist- 
ent. Sprat. 

She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen: 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies, 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes!  Pope- 
It  the  learned  would  not  sometimes  submit  to 
the  ignorant;  the  old  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 
young;  there  would  be  nothing  but  everlasting  va- 
riance in  the  world.  Swift. 

Many  bleed, 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 

Thomson. 
Who  are  they  that  set  the  first  and  second  articles 
at  variance  with  each  other,  when  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies, and  more,  they  have  agreed  most  amicably 
together?  Waterland 

Varia'tion,  va-re-a'shun.634  n.  s.  [yaria- 
tio,  Latin;  variation,  French.] 

1.  Change;  mutation;  difference  from  it- 
self. 

After  much  variation  of  opinions,  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted  of  treason,  but  by  most  voices  found 
guilty  of  felony.  Hayward. 

The  operation  of  agents  will  easily  admit  of  in- 
tention and  remission;  but  the  essences  of  things 
are  conceived  not  capable  of  any  such  variation. 

Locke. 

The  fame  of  our  writers  is  confined  to  these  two 
islands;  and  it  is  bard  it  should  be  limited  in  time 
as  much  as  place,  by  the  perpetual  variations  of 
our  speech.  Swift 

There  is  but  one  common  matter,  which  is  diver- 
sified by  accidents;  and  the  same  numerical  quan- 
tity, by  variations  of  texture,  may  constitute  suc- 
cessively all  kinds  of  body.  Bentley. 

2.  Difference;  change  from  one  to  another. 

In  some  other  places  are  more  females  born  than 
males;  which,  upon  this  variation  of  proportion,  1 
recommend  to  the  curious.  Graunt. 

Each  sea  had  its  peculiar  shells,  and  the  same 
variation  of  soils;  this  tract  affording  such  a  terres- 
trial matter  as  is  proper  for  the  formation  of  one 
sort  of  shell-fish;  that,  of  another.         Woodxoard. 

3.  Successive  change. 

Sir  Walter  Blunt, 
Stain 'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  [In  grammar.]  Change  of  termination 
of  nouns. 

The  rules  of  grammar,  and  useful  examples  of 
the  variation  of  words,  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
speech,  are  often  appointed  to  be  repeated.   Watts. 

5.  Change  in  natural  phenomenons. 

The  duke  rati  a  long  course  of  calm  prosperity, 
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without  any  visible  eclipse  or  wane  in  himself, 
amidst  divers  variations  in  others.  Wollon. 

6.  Deviation. 

He  observed  the  variation  of  our  English  from 
the  original,  and  made  an  entire  translation  of  the 
whole  for  his  own  private  use.  Fell. 

If  we  admit  a  variation  from  the  state  of  his 
creation,  that  variation  must  be  necessarily  after  an 
eternal  duration,  and  therefore  within  the  compass 
of  time.  Hale. 

I  may  seem  sometimes  to  have  varied  from  his 
sense;  out  the  greatest  variations  may  be  fairly 
deduced  from  him.  Dryden. 

7.  Variation  of  the  comfiass;  deviation  of 
the  magnetick  needle  from  an  exact 
parallel  with  the  meridian. 

Va'ricous,  va're-kus.  adj.  [yaricosiis, 
Latin.]    Diseased  with  dilatation. 

There  are  instances  of  one  vein  only  being  vari- 
cous,  which  may  be  destroyed  by  tying  it  above  and 
below  the  dilatation.  Sharp. 

To  VA'RIE(iATE,  va're-e-gate.  v.  a. 
[yariegatus,  school  Latin.]  To  diver- 
sify; to  stain  with  different  colours. 

The  shells  are  filled  with  a  white  spar,  which 
variegates  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  stone. 

Woodward. 

They  had  fountains  of  variegated  marble  in  their 

rooms.  Arbuthnot. 

Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  show; 
'Tis  to  the  changes  half  the  charms  we  owe: 
Such  happy  spots  the  nice  admirers  take, 
Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak.  Pope. 

VARiEGA'rioN,va-re-e-ga'shun.w.«.  [from 
variegate.]  Diversity  of  colours. 

Plant  your  choice  tulips  in  natural  earth,  some- 
what impoverished  with  very  fine  sand;  else  they 
will  soon  lose  their  variegations.  Evelyn. 

Vari'ety,  va-ri'e-te.  n.  s.  [variete,  Fr. 
varietas,  Latin.] 

1.  Change;  succession  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other; intermixture  of  one  thing  with 
another. 

All  sorts  are  here,  that  all  th'  earth  yields; 
Variety  without  end.  Milton. 

Variety  is  nothing  else  but  a  continued  novelty. 

South. 

If  the  sun's  light  consisted  of  but  one  sort  of  rays, 
there  would  be  but  one  colour  in  the  whole  world, 
nor  would  it  be  possible  to  produce  any  new  colour 
by  reflexions  or  refractions;  and  by  consequence 
that  the  variety  of  colours  depends  upon  the  com- 
position of  light.  Newton. 

2.  One  thing  of  many  by  which  variety  is 
made.     In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

The  inclosed  warmth  which  the  earth  hath  in  it- 
self, stirred  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  assisteth  na- 
ture in  the  speedier  procreation  of  those  varieties 
which  the  earth  bringeth  forth.  Raleigh. 

3.  Difference;  dissimilitude. 

There  is  a  variety  in  the  tempers  of  good  men, 
with  relation  to  the  different  impressions  they  re-> 
ceive  from  different  objects  of  charity.  F.  Jilterbw-y. 

4.  Variation;    deviation;   change   from   a 

former  state. 

It  were  a  great  vanity  to  reject  those  reasons 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  to  go  about  to 
answer  those  reasons  bj  suppositions  of  a  vanity  in 
things,  from  what  they  now  appear.  Hale. 

5.  Many  and  different  kinds. 

He  now  only  wants  more  time  to  do  that  variety 
of  good  which  his  soul  thirsts  after.  Law. 

VA'RIOUS,  va're-ils.31*  adj.  [varius, 
Latin.] 

1.  Different;  several;  manifold. 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names, 
And  various  idols,  through  the  heathen  world.  Milt. 

2.  Changeable;  uncertain;  unfixed;  unlike 
itself. 
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The  names  of  mixed  modes  want  standards  in 
nature,  whereby  to  adjust  their  signification;  there- 
fore they  are  very  various  and  doubtful.        Locke. 

3.  Unlike  each  other. 

He  in  derision  sets 

Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit, 

To  rase  quite  out  their  native  language.       Milton. 

So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given.  Milton. 

Vast  crowds  of  vauquish'd  nations  march  along, 

Various  in  arms,  in  habit,  and  in  tongue.    Dryden. 

Various  of  temper,  as  of  face  or  frame, 
Each  individual:  his  great  end  the  same.         Pope. 

4.  Variegated;  diversified. 

Herbs  sudden  flowcr'd, 
Opening  their  various  colours.  Milton. 

Wriously,  va're-us-le.  adv.  [from  va- 
rious.^ In  a  various  manner. 

Having  been  variously  tossed  by  fortune,  directed 
his  course  to  a  safe  harbour-  Bacon. 

Various  objects  from  the  sense, 
Variously  representing.  Milton. 

Those  various  squadrons,  variously  design'd; 
Each  vessel  freighted  with  a  several  load; 

Each  squadron  waiting  for  a  several  wind; 
All  find  but  one,  to  burn  them  in  the  road.  Dryden. 

Different  aliments,  while  they  repair  the  fluids 

and  solids,  act  variously  upon  them  according  to 

their  different  natures.   '  Jirbuthnot. 

VA'RIX,  va'riks.  n.  s.  [Lat.  varice,  Fr.] 

A  dilatation  of  the  vein. 

In  ulcers  of  the  legs,  accompanied  with  varices 
or  dilatations  of  the  veins,  the  varix  can  only  be 
assisted  by  the  bandage.  Sharp. 

VA'RLET,  var'let.  n.  s.  [variety  old  Fr. 
now  valet.'] 

1.  Anciently  a  servant  or  footman. 

Such  lords  ill  example  do  give, 
Where  varlets  and  drabs  so  may  live.  Tusser. 

They  spy'd 
A  varlet  running  towards  them  hastily.         Spenser. 

2.  A  scoundrel;  a  rascal.     This  word  has 
,   deviated  from  its  original  meaning,  as 

fur  in  Latin. 

I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chew'd.  Shaksp. 
Where  didst  thou  leave  these  varlets?      Shaksp. 
Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour; 
Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour. 

Dryden. 

When  the  Roman  legions  were  in  a  disposition  to 

mutiny,  an   impudent  varlet,   who  was  a  private 

centinel,  resolved  to  try  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 

Mdison. 
Wrletry,  var'let- tre.  n.s.  [from  varlet  ~] 
Rabble;  crowd;  populace. 

Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
And  shew  me  to  the  shouting  varlelry 
Of  ccns'ring  Rome?  Shakspeare 


VA'RNISH,  var'nish.  n.  s.  [vernis,  Fr. 


vermx,  Latin  ] 

1.  A  matter  laid  upon  wood,   metal,  or 
other  bodies,  to  make.thern  shine. 

We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence, 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  same.  Shakspeare. 

The  fame  of  Cicero  had  not  borne  her  age  so 
well,  if  it  had  not  been  joined  with  some  vanity. 
Like  unto  varnish,  that  makes  ceilings  not  only 
shine,  but  last.  Bacon. 

This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears, 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years.  Pope. 

2.  Cover;  palliation. 

To  Va'rnish,  var'nish.  v.  a.  [vernisser, 

veriiir,  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  cover  with  something  shining. 
0  vanity! 
To  set  a  pearl  in  steel  so  meanly  varnished.  Sidney. 

Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  publick  street, 
To  gaze  on  christian  fools  with  varnished  faces. 

Shakspeare, 


2.  To  cover;   to  conceal  or  decorate  with 
something  ornamental. 

Specious  deeds  on  earth,  which  glory  excites, 
Or  close  ambition  varnished  o'er  with  zeal.  Milton. 

Young  people  are  used  to  varnish  over  their  non- 
performance and  forbearance  of  good  actions  by  a 
pretence  unto  humility.  P ell. 

His  manly  heart  was  still  above 
Dissembled  hate,  or  varnisWd  love.  Dryden 

Men  espouse  the  well-endow 'ii  opinions  in  fashion, 
and  then  seek  arguments  to  make  good  their  beauty, 
or  varnish  over  and  cover  their  deformity.     Locke- 

3.  To  palliate;  to  hide  with  colour  of  rhe- 
toric k. 

They  varnish  all  their  errors,  and  secure 
The  ills  they  act,  and  all  the  world  endure.  Denham. 

Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  employ'd 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes.  Mdison. 
Speak  the   plain   truth,  and  varnish  not  your 
crimes!  Philips. 

Va'rnisher,  var'nish-ur.  n,  s.  [from  var- 
nish.] 
i.  One  whose  trade  is  to  varnish. 

An  oil  obtained  of  common  oil  may  probably  be 
of  good  use  to  surgeons  and  varnishers.  Boyle. 

2.  A  disguiser;  an  adorner. 

Modest  dulness  lurks  in  thouglit'9  disguise; 
Tbou  varnisher  of  fools,  and  cheat  of  all  the  wise. 

Pope. 
Va'rvels,  var'velz.  n.  s.  [vervelles,  Fr.] 
Silver  rings  about  the  leg  of  a  hawk,  on 
which  the  owner's  name  is  engraved. 

Diet. 
To  VA'RY,  va're.  v.  a.  [yarior,  Latin; 
verier,  French.] 

1.  To  change;  to  make  unlike  itself. 
Let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Creator  still  new  praise.  Milton. 

I.  To  change  to  something  else. 
Gods,  that  never  change  their  state, 
Vary  oft  their  love  and  hate.  Waller. 

The  master's  hand,  which  to  the  life  can  trace 
The  airs,  the  lines,  the  features  of  the  face, 
May,  with  a  free  and  bolder  stroke,  express 
A  vary'd  posture,  or  a  flatt'ring  dress.         Denham. 
We  are  to  vary  the  customs,  according  to  the 
time  and  country  where  the  scene  of  action  lies. 

Dnjden. 
He  varies  ev'ry  shape  with  ease, 
And  tries  all  forms  that  may  Pomona  please.   Pope. 

3.  To  make  of  different  kinds. 
God  hath  divided  the  genius  of  men  according  to 

the  different  affairs  of  the  world;  and  varied  their 
inclinations,  according  to  the  variety  of  actions  to 
be  performed.  Broxcn. 

4.  To  diversify;  to  variegate. 
God  hath  here 

Vanfd  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights.       Milton. 

To  Va'ry,  va're.  v.  n. 

i.  To  be  changeable;  to  appear  in  differ- 
ent forms. 

Darkling  stands 
The  varying  shore  o'  th'  world.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  be  unlike  each  other. 
Those  who  made  laws,  had  their  minds  polished 

above  the  vulgar:  and  yet  unaccountably  the  public 
constitutions  of  nations  vary.  Collier. 

3.  To  alter;  to  become  unlike  itself. 
He  had  a  strange  interchanging  of  large  and  in- 
expected  pardons,  with  several  executions;  which 
could  not  be  imputed  to  any  inconstancy,  but  to  a 
principle  he  had  set  unto  himself,  that  he  would 
vary,  and  try  both  ways  in  turn.  Bacon. 

So  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
CurI'd  many  a  wanton  wreath.  Milton. 

That  each  from  other  differs,  first  confess; 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less.       Pope. 

4.  To  deviate;  to  depart. 


The  crime  cdns'ists  in  violating  the  law,  and  vary' 
ing  from  the  right  rule  of  reason.  Locke, 

5.  To  succeed  each  other. 
While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 

Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face.    Mdison 

6.  To  disagree;  to  be  at  variance. 
In  judgment  of  her  substance  thus  they  vary, 

And  vary  thus  in  judgment  of  her  seat; 

For  some  her  chair  up  to  the  brain  do  carry, 
Some  sink  it  down  into  the  stomach's  heat.  Davies. 

7.  To  shift  colours. 
Will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 

Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove? 
Admires  the  jay  She  insect's  gilded  wings? 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings?       Pope. 
Va'ry,    va're.    n.    s.     [from    the    verb.] 
Change;  alteration.     Not  in  use. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  every  passion; 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks, 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters.  Shaksp. 

Va'scular,  vas'ku-lar.ss  adj.  [from  vas- 
culum,  Latin.]  Consisting  of  vessels; 
fiill  of  vessels. 

Nutrition  of  the  solids  is  performed  by  the  cir- 
culating liquid  in  the  smallest  vascular  solids 

Jirbuthnot. 
Vasculi'ferous,  vas-ku-lif'er-us.  adj. 
[vasculum  and/fro,  Latin.]  Such  plants 
as  have,  beside  the  common  calyx,  a 
peculiar  vessel  to  contain  the  seed, 
sometimes  divided  into  cells;  and  these 
have  always  a  monopetalous  flower, 
either  uniform  or  difform.  Quincy. 

Vase,  vaze.  n.  s.  [vase,  French;   vasa9 
Latin.] 

1.  A  vessel;  generally  a  vessel  rather  for 
show  than  use. 

The  toilet  stands  unvcil'd, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystick  order  laid.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  used  for  a  solid  piece  of  ornamental 
marble. 

VA'SSAL,  vas'sal.S3/z.  s.  [vassal,  French; 

vassallo,  Italian.] 
1 .  One  who  holds  of  a  superiour  lord. 
Every  petty  prince,  vassal  to  the  emperor,  cam 
coin  what  money  he  pleaseth.  Swift. 

The  vassals  are  invited  to  bring  in  their  com- 
plaints to  the  viceroy,  who  imprisons  and  chastises 
their  masters.  Mdison. 

;.  A  subject;  a  dependant. 

She  cannot  content  the  lord  with  performance  of 
his  discipline,  that  hath  at  her  side  a  vassal,  whom 
Satan  hath  made,  his  vicegerent,  to  cross  whatso- 
ever the  faithful  should  do.  Hooker. 
Such  as  they  thought  fit  for  labour,  they  received 
as  vassals;  but  imparted  not  the  benefit  of  laws, 
but  every  one  made  his  will  a  law  unto  his  own 
vassal.  Spenser. 
The  common  people  were  free  subjects  to  the 
king,  not  slaves  and  vassals  to  their  pretended  lords. 

Davies. 
The  mind  hath  not  reason  to  remember,  that 
passions  ought  to  be  her  vassals,  not  her  masters. 

Ruleigh. 
Vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance.  Milton. 

As  all  his  vassals  eagerly  desired; 
With  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will,  than  gave  his  own  consent. 

Dryde*. 
He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  him  his  vassal. 

Baker. 

3.  A  servant;  one  who  acts  by  the  will  of 
another. 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  be  has  got.  Shakspeare. 

4.  A  slave;  a  low  wretch. 
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Thou  swcar'st  thy  gods  in  vain, 
O  vassal!  miscreant!  Shakspeare. 

Va'ssallaue,  vas'sal-aje.90  n.  s.  [yassel- 
age,  Fr.  from  vassal.]  The  state  of  a 
vassal;  tenure  at  will;  servitude;  slavery; 
dependance. 

He  reuounc'd  the  vassalage 
Of  Rome  again.  Spenser. 

All  my  pow'rs  dc  their  bestowing  lose, 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring 
The  eye  of  majesty.  Shakspeare- 

They  would  h;'.vc  brought  the  Archseans  from  the 
condition  of  followers  and  dependents  unto  mere 
vassalage.  Raleigli. 

Let  us  not  then  pursue, 
By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtain'd 
Unacceptable,  though  in  heav'n  our  state 
Of  splendid  vassalage.  Milton. 

Curs'd  vassalage, 
First  idolized  till  love's  hot  fire  be  o'er, 
Then  slaves  to  those  who  courted  us  before.   Dryd. 
VAST,  vast.  adj.  [yuste,  French;  vastus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Large;  great. 

What  the  parliament  meant  to  attempt  with  those 

tast  numbers  of  men,  every  day  levied.  Clarendon. 

This  is  an  ample  and  capacious  mind,  which 

takes  in  vast  and  sublime  ideas  without  pain.  Watts. 

His  open  stores, 
Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart. 

Thomson. 

2.  Vitiously  great;  enormously  extensive 
or  capacious. 

The  vicious  lauguage  is  vast  and  gaping,  swelling 
and  irregular;  when  it  contends  to  be  high,  full  of 
rock,  mountain,  and  pointedness.  Ben  Jonson. 

So  bore  the  ship  aloft  her  fiery  bound, 
About  whom  rusht  the  billowes,  blacke,  and  vaste. 

Chapman. 
They  view'd  the  vast  unmeasurable  abyss.  Milt. 
Others  with  vast  Typ^bean  rage,  more  fell, 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind,  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

Milton. 
Vast,  vast.  n.  s.  [yastum,  Lat.]  An  empty 
waste. 

They  shook  hands,  as  over  a  vast;  and  embraced, 
as  from  the  ends  of  opposed  winds.        Shakspeare. 
Through  the  vast  of  heaven  it  sounded.    Milton. 
The  wat'ry  vast, 
Secure  of  storms,  your  royal  brother  past.      Pope. 
Vasta'tion,  vas-ta'shun.    n.  s.  [yastatio, 
from  vasto,  Latin.]     Waste;  depopula- 
tion. 

This  wild-fire  made  the  saddest  vastations,  in  the 
many  fatal  outrages  which  these  eager  contentions 
occasion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Vasti'dity,  vas-tid'e-te.  n.  s.  [yastitas, 
Latin;  from  -vasty. ,]  Wideness;  immen- 
sity.     A  barbarous  word. 

Perpetual  durance, 
Through  all  the  world's  validity.  Shakspeare. 

Va'stly,  vast'le.  adv.  [from  vast.]  Great- 
ly; to  a  great  degree. 

Holland's  resolving  upon  its  own  defence,  with- 
out our  share  in  the  war,  would  leave  us  to  enjoy 
the  trade  of  the  world,  and  thereby  grow  vastly 
both  in  strength  and  treasures.  Temple. 

They  may,  and  do  vastly  differ  in  their  manners, 
institutions,  customs;  but  yet  all  of  them  agree  in 
having  some  deity  to  worship.  Wilkins. 

It  is  vastly  the  concern  of  government,  ami  of 
themselves  too,  whether  they  be  morally  good  or 
bad,  ^    f  South. 

Va'stness,  vast'nes.  n.  s.  [from  vast.] 
Immensity;  enormous  greatness. 

Behemoth,  bigge%t  born  of  earth,  npheav'd 
His  vastness.  Milton. 

She  by  the  rocks  compell'd  to  stay  behind, 
Is  by  the  vastness  of  her  bulk  confin'd.         Waller. 


When  I  compare  this  little  performance  with  the 
vastness  of  my  subject,  mctbinus  I  have  brought  but 
a  cockle-shell  of  water  from  the  ocean.    Glanville. 

Ariosto  observed  not  moderation  iu  the  vastness 
of  his  draught.  Dryden. 

Hence  we  may  discover  the  cause  of  the  vastness 
of  the  ocean.  Bentley. 

Va'sty,  vast'e.  adj.  [from  vast.]  Large; 
enormously  great. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.       Shaksp. 
Vat,  vat.  n.  s.  [vat,  Dutch;  pac,  Saxon.] 
A  vessel  in   which   liquors   are  kept  in 
the  immature  state. 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyen, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd.  Shakspeare. 

Let  him  produce  his  vats  and  tubs,  in  opposition, 
to  heaps  of  arms  and  standards.  Jlddison. 

Wouldst  thou  thy  vats  with  gen'rous  juice  should 

froth, 

Respect  thy  orchats.  Philips. 

Va'ticide,  vat'e-side.143  n.  s.   [yates  and 

cado,  Lat.]     A  murderer  of  prophets. 

The  caitiff  vaticide  conceiv'd  a  prayer.        Pope. 
'To  Vati'cinate,  va-tis'se-nate.  v.  n.  [ya- 
ticinor,  Latin.]  To  prophesy;   to  prac- 
tise prediction. 

The  most  admired  of  all  prophane  prophets, 
whose  predictions  have  been  so  much  cried  up,  did 
vaticinate  here.  Howel. 

Va'vasour,  vav'a-soor.  n.  s.  [yavasseur, 
French.]  One  who  himself  holding  of 
a  superior  lord,  has  others  holding  un- 
der him. 

Names  have  been  taken  of  civil  honours,  as  king, 
knight,  valvasor,  or  vavasor,  squire.  Camden. 

Va'udevil,  vo'de-vil.  n.  s.  [vaudeville, 
Fr.]  A  song  common  among  the  vul- 
gar, and  sung  about  the  streets,  Trev. 
A  ballad;  a  trivial  strain. 

VAULT,  vawlt,  or  vawt.  n.  s.  [youlte, 
Fr.  volta,  Italian;  valuta,  low  Latin.] 

1.  A  continued  arch. 

O,  you  are  men  of  stone! 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack.  Shakspeare. 

The  word  signifies  an  orb  or  sphere.  And  this 
shews  us  both  the  form  of  the  Mosaical  abyss,  which 
was  included  within  this  vault;  and  the  form  of  the 
habitable  earth,  which  was  the  outward  surface  of 
this  vault,  or  the  cover  of  the  abyss.  Burnet. 

2.  A  ceilar. 

Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 
— He  wilf  seek  there;  neither  press,  well,  vault, 
but  he  bath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of 

Shakspeare. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Shakspeare. 

Whether  your  fruitful  fancy  lies 
To  banish  rats  that  haunt  our  vault.  Swift. 

3.  A  cave;  a  cavern. 
The  silent  vaults  of  death,  unknown  to  light, 

And  bell  itself,  lie  naked  to  his  sight.  Sandys. 

4.  A  repository  for  the  dead. 

Shall  I  not  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in? 

Shakspeare. 
To  Vault,  vawlt.  v.  a.  [youter,  Fr.  from 

the  noun.] 
i.  To  arch;  to  shape  to  a  vault. 

Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  cope 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  th'  humbled  beach?  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  cover  with  an  arch. 
Over-head  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  vollies  flew; 
And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire.        Milton. 


To  Vault,  vawlt.  v.n.  [yoltiger,  French; 

volleggiarc,  Italian.] 
1.  To  leap;  to  jump. 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  th'  other.  Shakspeare. 

The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refus'd  to  drown  me, 
Knowing  that  thou  would'sl  have  me  drown'd  on 
shore.  Shakspeare. 

He  is  vaulting  variable  ramps, 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse.  Shakspeare. 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle 
with  my  armour  on,  1  should  quickly  leap  into  a 
wife.  Shakspeare. 

Leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree. 

Dryden. 

If  a  man  should  leap  a  garret,  or  vault  down  the 

monument,  would  he  leave  the  memory  of  a  hero 

behind  him?  Collier. 

Lucan  vaulted  upon   Pegasus  with  all   the  heat 

and  intrepidity  of  youth.  Jlddison. 

2.  To  play  the  tumbler,  or  posture-mas- 
ter. 
Vault,  vawlt.  ?i.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     A 

leap;  a  jump. 
Va'ultage,    vawlt'idje.90    n.    s.    [from 
vault.]     Arched  cellar.    Not  in  use. 

He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it, 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  to  his  ordnance.  Shakspeare. 

Va'ulted,  vawlt'ed.   adj.   [from  vault."] 
Arched;  concave. 

Restore  the  lock!  she  cries,  and  all  around 
Restore  the  lock!  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound.   Pope. 

Va'ulter,  vawlt'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  vault.j 

A  leaper;  a  jumper;  a  tumbler. 
Va'ulty,    vawl'te.    adj.    [from    vault.l 
Arched;  concave.     A  bad  word. 

I  will  kiss  tby  detestable  bones, 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulty  brows, 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  tby  houshold  worms. 

Shakspeare. 
I'll  say  that's  not  the  lark  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heav'ns  so  high  above  our  heads. 

Shakspeare. 
To  VAUNT,  vawnt.316  ai*  v.  a.  [yanter. 
French.]  To  boast;  to  display  with  os- 
tentation. 

Not  that  great  champion 
Whom  famous  poets'  verse  so  much  doth  vaunt, 
And  bath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extoll'd, 
So  many  furies  and  sharp  hits  did  haunt.    Spenser 

Nor  any  damsel  which  her  vaunttlh  most 
In  skilful  knitting  of  soft  silken  twine.        Spenser. 
My  vanquisher,  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil. 

Milton 
To  Vaunt,  vawnt.  v.  n. 

1.  To  play  the  braggart;  to  talk  with  os- 
tentation; to  make  vain  show;  to  boast. 

You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier; 
Let  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunting  true.  Shaksp. 

The  illusions  of  magick  were  put  down,  and  their 
vaunting  in  wisdom  reproved  with  disgrace. 

Wisdom. 

So  spake  th'  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain; 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair. 

Milton. 

Pride,  which  prompts  a  man  to  vaunt  and  owr- 
value  what  he  is,  does  incline  him  to  disv ahie  what 
he  has.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  I  scarcely  know  in  what  sense  Dryden 
has  used  this  word,  unless  it  be  inis- 
written  for  vaults. 

'Tis  he;  I  feel  him  now  in  ev'ry  part; 
Like  a  new  world  he  vaunts  about  my  heart.   Diyd. 

Vaunt,  vawnt.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Brag; 
boast;  vain  ostentation. 
Sir  John  Pcrrot  bent  his  course  rot  to  that  point, 
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but  rather  quite  contrary,  in  scorn,  and  in  vain 
vaunt  of  his  own  counsels.  Spenser. 

Him  I  seduc'd 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts.        Milton. 
Such  vaunts  as  his  who  can  with  patience  read, 
Who  thus  describes  his  hero  when  he's  dead? 
In  heat  of  action  slain,  he  scorns  to  fall, 
But  still  maintains  the  war,  and  fights  at  all. 

Granville. 

Vaunt,  vawnt.  n.  s.  [from  avant,  Fr.] 
The  first  part.     Not  used. 

Our  play 
Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings.        Shakspeare. 
Va'unter,   vawnt'ur.  n.  s.  [vanteur,  Fr. 
from  vaunt.]    Boaster;  braggart;  man 
given  to  vain  ostentation. 

Some  feign 
To  menage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter;  but  in  vain. 

Spenser. 
Tongue-valiant  hero!  vaunter  of  thy  might! 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  fight.   Dryd. 
Va'untful,  vawnt'fui.   adj.  [vaunt  and 
full.']  Boastful;  ostentatious. 

Whiles  all  the  heavens  on  lower  creatures  smil'd, 
Youn<*  Clarion,  with  vauntful  lustihed, 
Afterhis  guise  did  cast  abroad  to  fare.       Spenser. 


Va'untingly,  vawnt'ing-le.  adv.  [from 
vaunting.]  Boastfully;  ostentatiously. 

I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 

Shakspeare. 
Va'untmure,  vawnt'mitre.  n.  s.  [avant 
mur,  French.]     A   false  wall;  a  work 
raised  before  the  main  wall. 

With  another  engine  named  the  warwolfe,  he 
pierced  with  one  stone,  and  cut,  as  even  as  a  thread 
two  vauntmtires.  Camden. 

This  warlike  captain,  daily  attempting  the  van- 
mures,  in  the  end  by  force  obtained  the  same;  and 
so  possessed  of  the  place,  desperately  kept  it  till 
greater  help  came  running  in:  who,  with  wonder- 
ful expedition,  clapt  up  a  strong  covering  betwixt 
the  wall  and  the  vanmure.  Knolles. 

Va'ward,  va'ward.88  n.  s.  [van  and  ward.] 
Forepart.  Obsolete. 

Since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day, 
My  love  shall  hear  the  musick  of  my  hounds. 

Shakspeare. 
Marcius, 
Their  bands  i'  th'  vaward  are  the  Antiates 
Of  their  best  trust.  Shakspeare. 

U'berty,  yil'ber-te.  n.  s.   [ubertas,  Lat.] 

Abundance;  fruitfulness. 
Ubica'tion,  yu-be-ka'shun.  >  n.  s.   [from 
Ubi'ety,  yu-bi'e-te.  >  ubi,  Latin.] 

Local  relation;  whereness.     A  scholas- 
tic k  term. 

Relations,  vbications,  duration,  the  vulgar  philo- 
sophy admits  to  be  something;  and  yet  to  enquire 
in  what  place  they  are,  were  gross.  Glanville. 

Ubi'quitarv,  yu-bik'we-ta-re.  adj.  [from 
ubique,  Latin.]  Existing  every  where. 
For  wealth  and  an  ubiquitary  commerce,  none 
can  exceed  her.  Howel. 

UBi'quiTARY,  yu-bik'we-ta-re.  n.  s.  [from 
ubique,  Latin.]     One  that  exists  every 

where. 

How  far  wide  is  Aquinas,  which  saith,  by  the 
same  reason  that  an  angel  might  be  in  two  places, 
he  might  be  in  as  many  as  you  will?  See  now, 
either  Xavier  is  every  where,  or  else  the  carcase 
e-f  a  friar  is  more  subtile  than  the  nature  of  an 
angel.  To  conclude,  either  Aquinas  is  false,  or  the 
papists  ubiquitaries.  Hall. 

Ubi'quity,  yu-bik'we-te.  n.  s.  [from  ubi- 
que, Lat.]  Omnipresence;  existence  at 
the  same  time  in  all  places. 

In  the  one  there  is  attributed  to  God  death,  where- 
of divine  nature  is  not  capable;  in  the  other,  ubi* 


quily  unto  man,  which  human  nature  admitfceth  not. 

Hooker. 
Pern  she  hight, 
A  solemn  wight, 
As  you  should  meet 
In  any  street 

In  that  ubiquity.  Ben  Jonson. 

Could  they  think  that  to  be  infinite  and  immense, 
the  ubiquity  of  which  they  could  thrust  into  a  cor- 
ner of  their  closet?  South. 
U'DDER,  ud'dur.98  n.  s.    [ubep,  Saxon; 
uder,  Dutch;  uber,  Latin.]    The  breast 
or  dugs  of  a  cow,  or  other  large  ani- 
mal. 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground.  Shakspeare. 

Sithence  the  cow 
Produc'd  an  ampler  store  of  milk;  the  she-goat, 
Not  without  pain,  dragg'd  her  distended  udder- 

Prior. 

U'ddered,  ud'dur'd.  adj.  [from  udder.] 
Furnished  with  udders. 
Marian  soft  could  stroke  the  udder^d  cow.  Gay. 
Veal,  vele.  n.  s.  [veel,  a  calf,  veeler,  ves- 
ler,  to  bring  forth  a  calf,  old  French; 
vitellus,  Latin.]  The  flesh  of  a  calf 
killed  for  the  table. 

Wouldst  thou  with  mighty  beef  augment  thy  meal, 

SeekLeadenhalljSt.  James's  sends  thee  veal.  Gay. 

Ve'ction,  vek'shun.  ?  n.a.[vec- 

VECTirA'-rtON,  vek-te-ta'shun.  $  tio,   vec- 

tito,  Latin.]     The  act  of  carrying,  or 

being  carried. 

Enervated  lords  are  softly  lolling  in  their  cha- 
riots; a  species  of  vectitation  seldom  used  among  the 
antients.  Arbulhnot. 

Ve'oture,  vek'tshurc.*61  n.  s.   [vectura, 
Latin.]  Carriage. 

Three  things  one  nation  selleth  unto  another;  the 
commodity  as  nature  yieldeth  it,  the  manufacture, 
and  the  vecture  or  carriage.  Bacon. 

To  Veer,  vere.  v.  n.  [virer.  French.]  To 
turn  about. 

Nigh  river's  mouth,  where  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  he  steers  and  shifts  her  sail.  Milton. 

If  a  wild  uncertainty  prevail, 
And  turn  your  veering  heart  with  ev'ry  gale; 
You  lose  the  fruit  of  all  your  former  care, 
For  the  sad  prospect  of  a  just  despair.  Roscommon. 

I  have  no  taste  of  the  noisy  praise 
Of  giddy  crowds,  as  changeable  as  winds; 
Servants  to  change,  and  blowing  with  the  tide 
Of  swoln  success;  but  veering  with  its  ebb.  Dryden. 

A-head  the  master  pilot  steers,         . 
And  as  he  leads,  the  following  navy  veers.  Dryden. 

It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation  given  to 
change,  when  they  have  a  sovereign  that  is  prone  to 
fall  in  with  all  the  turns  and  veerings  of  the  people. 

Addison. 

The  wind  veered  about  to  north-west.     Derham. 
To  Veer,  vere.  v.  a. 

1.  To  let  out. 

As  it  is  a  great  point  of  art,  when  our  matter  re- 
quires it,  to  enlarge  and  veer  out  all  sail;  so  to  take 
it  in  and  contract  it,  is  of  no  less  praise  when  the 
argument  doth  ask  it.  Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To  turn;  to  change. 
I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand, 

To  which  I  mean  my  weary  course  to  bend ; 

Veer  the  main-sheet,  and  bear  up  with  the  land. 

Spenser. 
Sailing  farther,  it  veers  its  lily  to  the  west,  and 
regardeth  that  quarter  wherein  the  land  is  nearer 
or  greater.  Brown. 

Vegetabi'lity,  ved-je-ta-bil'e-te.   n.   s. 
[from   vegetable.]     Vegetable  nature; 
the  quality  of  growth  without  sensa- 
tion. 
The  coagulating  spirits  of  salts,  and  lapidifical 


juice  of  the  sea,  entering  the  parts  of  the  planfy 
overcome  its  vegetability,  and  convert  it  unto  a  la- 
pideous  substance.  Brown. 

VEGETABLE,  ved'je-ta-bl.  n.  s.  \yege- 
tabilis,  school  Latin;  vegetable,  Fr.] 
Any  thing  that  has  growth  without  sen- 
sation, as  plants. 

Vegetables  are  organized  bodies,  consisting  of  va- 
rious parts,  containing  vessels  furnished  with  dif- 
ferent juices;  and  taking  in  nourishment  from  with- 
out, usually  by  means  of  a  root  fixed  to  the  earth, 
or  to  some  other  body,  as  in  the  generality  of  plants; 
sometimes  by  means  of  pores  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface,  as  in  sub-marine  plants.  Hill : 

Let  brutes  and  vegetables  that  cannot  drink, 
So  far  as  drought  and  nature  urges,  think.  Waller. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  creatures  in  the  world, 
and  degrees  of  dignity  amongst  them;  some  being 
more  excellent  than  others,  animate  more  than  in- 
animate, sensitives  more  than  vegetables,  and  men 
more  than  brutes.  Wilkins. 

In  vegetables  it  is  the  shape,  and  in  bodies  not 
propagated  by  seed  it  is  the  colour,  we  most  fix  on. 

Locke. 

Other  animated  substances  are  called  vegetables, 
which  have  within  themselves  the  principle  of  an- 
other sort  of  life  and  growth,  and  of  various  pro- 
ductions of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  such  as  we 
see  in  plants,  herbs,  trees.  Watts. 

Ve'getable,  ved'je-ta-bl.  adj.  [yegetabi- 
lis,  Latin.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  plant. 
The  vegetable  world,  each  plant  and  tree, 

From  the  fair  cedar  on  the  craggy  brow, 
To  creeping  moss.  Prior. 

Both  mechanisms  are  equally  curious,  from  one 
uniform  juice  to  extract  all  the  variety  of  vegetable 
juices;  or  from  such  variety  of  food  to  make  a  fluid 
very  near  uniform  to  the  blood  of  an  animal. 

Jlrbuthnot- 

2.  Having  the  nature* of  plants. 
Amidst  them  stood  the  tree  of  life, 

High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold  Milton. 

That  vegetative  terrestrial  hath  been  ever  the 
standing  fund,  out  of  which  is  derived  the  matter 
of  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.         Woodward. 

To  Ve'getate,  ved'je-tate.  v.  n.  [vegetot 
Latin.]  To  grow  as  plants;  to  shoot  out; 
to  grow  without  sensation. 

Rain-water  may  be  endued  with  some  vegetating 
or  prolifick  virtue,  derived  from  some  saline  or 
oleose  particles.  Ray. 

As  long  as  the  seeds  remained  lodged  in  a  na- 
tural soil,  they  would  soon  vegetate,  and  send  forth 
a  new  set  of  trees.  Woodward. 

See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain; 
See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again.  Pope. 

Vegeta'tion,  ved-je-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [from 

vegeto,  Lat.] 

1.  The  power  of  producing  the  growth 

of  plants. 

The  exterior  surface  consisted  of  a  terrestrial 
matter  proper  for  the  nourishment  of  plants  being 
little  entangled  with  mere  mineral  matter,  that  was 
unfit  for  vegetation.  Woodward. 

The  sun,  deep-darting  to  the  dark  retreat 
Of  vegetation  sets  the  streaming  power 
At  large.  Thomson. 

Love  warbles  through  the  vocal  groves, 
And  vegetation  paints  the  plain.  Anonymous. 

2.  The  power  of  growth  without  sen&ation. 
Plants,  though  beneath  the  excellency  of  crea- 
tures endued  with  sense,  yet  exceed  them  in  the 
faculty  of  vegetation  and  of  fertility.  Hooker. 

These  pulsations  I  attribute  to  a  plastick  nature, 

or  vital  principle,  as  the  vegetation  of  plants  must 

also  be.  .   r    ***> 

Ve'getative,  ved'je-ta-tiv."a«rfy.  [yege- 

tatify  Fr.  from  vegetate.] 
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L-  Having  the   quality   of  growing  with- 
out life. 

Creatures  vegetative  and  growing  have  their  seeds 
in  themselves.  Raleigh. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  growth 
in  plants. 

The  nature  of  plants  doth  consist  in  having  a 
vegetative  soul,  by  which  they  receive  nourishment 
and  growth  and  are  enabled  to  multiply  their  kind. 

Wilkins. 
Homer  makes  deities  of  the  vegetative  faculties 
and  virtues  of  the  field.  Broome. 

Ve'getativeness,  ved'je-ti-tiv-n&s.  n.  s. 
(_from  vegetative.]  The  quality  of  pro- 
ducing growth. 
Vege'te,  ve-jete'.  adj.  [yegetus,  Latin.] 
Vigorous;  active;  sprigntly. 

The  soul  was  vegete,  quick  aud  lively;  full  of  the 
youthfulness  and  spriteliness  of  youth.  South. 

The  faculties  in  age  must  be  less  vegete  and  nim- 
ble than  in  youth.  Wallis. 

VE  GETIVE,  ved'je-tiv.  adj.  [from  ve- 
geto,  Latin.]  Vegetable;  having  the  na- 
ture of  plants. 

Nor  rent  off,  but  cut  off  ripe  bean  with  a  knife, 
For  hindering  stalke  of  hir  vegetive  life.        Tusser. 
Ve'getive,  ved'je-tiv.  n.  s.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] A  vegetable. 

Hence  vegelives  receive  their  fragrant  birth, 
And  clothe  the  naked  bosom  of  the  earth.    Sandys. 

The  tree  still  panted  in  th'  unfinish'd  part, 
Not  wholly  vegetive;  and  heav'd  her  heart.  Dryden. 
Ve'hemence    ve'he-m£nse.   ?    n.  s.  \_ve- 
Ve'hemency,  ve'he-m£n-se.  $     hementia, 
Latin.] 

1.  Violence;  force. 

Universal  hubbub  wild, 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confus'd, 
Assaults  his  ear  with  loudest  vehemence.      Milton. 

2.  Ardour;  mental  violence;  fervour. 

Think  ye  are  men ;  deem  it  not  impossible  for  you 
to  err:  sift  impartially  your  own  hearts,  whether  it 
be  force  of  reason,  or  vehemency  of  affection,  which 
hath  bred,  and  still  doth  feed  these  opinions  in  you. 

Hooker. 
The  best  persuasions 
Fail  not  to  use;  and  with  what  vehemency 
Th'  occasion  shall  instruct  you.  Shakspeare. 

Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemence  of  your  af- 
fection, that  I  should  win  what  you  would  enjoy? 

Shakspeare. 

The  extremity  of  the  condition  produced  some 
earnestness,  and  vehemency  of  expression  more  than 
ordinary.  Clarendon. 

This  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence, 
That  dumb  things  would  be  mov'd  to  sympathize. 

Milton. 

He  hurries  on  his  action  with  variety  of  events, 
and  ends  it  in  less  compass  than  two  months.  This 
vehemence  of  his  is  most  suitable  to  my  temper. 

Dryden. 

Marcus  is  over-warm;  his  fond  complaints 
Have  so  much  earnestuess  and  passion  in  them, 
I  hear  lu.n  with  a  secret  kind  of  horror, 
And  trciiiole  at  his  vehemence  of  temper.    Jlddison. 

VE'HEMENT,  ve'he-ment  adj.  [vehe- 
ment, French;  vehement,  Latin.] 

1.  Violent;  forcible. 

A  strong  imagination  hath  more  force  upon  !i«-ht 
and  subtile  motions,  than  upon  motions  vehement  or 
ponderous.  Bacon. 

Gold  will  endure  a  vehement  fire  for  a  long  time, 
without  any  change.  Grew. 

2.  Ardent;  eager;  fervent. 

By  their  vehement  instigation, 
In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  grace.  Shaksp. 

I  find 
In  all  things  else  delight  indeed;  but  such 
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As,  us'd  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change, 
Nor  vehement  desire.  Milton. 

Ve'hemently,  ve'he-ment-le.  adv.  [from 
vehement.^ 

1.  Forcibly. 

2.  Pathetically;  urgently. 

The  christian  religion  inculcates  kindness  more 

vehemently,  and  forbids  maiice   and  hatred  more 

strictly,  than  any  religion  did  before.        Tillotson. 

Ve'hicle,  ve'he-kl.*°fi  n.  s.  [yehiculum, 

Latin.] 

1.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  carried. 

Evil  spirits  might  very  properly  appear  in  vehU 
cles  of  flame,  to  terrify  and  surprise.  Jlddison. 

2.  That  part  of  a  medicine  which  serves  to 
make  the  principal  ingredient  potabie. 

That  the  meat  descends  by  one  passage;  the  drink, 
or  moistening  vehicle,  by  another,  is  a  popular  tenet. 

Brown. 

3.  That  by  means  of  which  any  thing  is 
conveyed. 

The  gaiety  of  a  diverting  word  serves  as  a  vehicle 
to  convey  the  force  and  meaning  of  a  thing.  VEstr. 
To  Veil,  vile.249  v.  n.  [yelo,  Latin.]  See 
Vail. 

1.  To  cover  with  a  veil,  or  any  thing  which 
conceals  the  face. 

Her  fare  was  vciVdj  yet,  to  my  fancied  sight, 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness  in  her  person  shin'd. 

Milton. 

It  became  the  Jewish  fashion,  when  they  went  to 
pray,  to  veil  their  heads  and  faces.  Boyle. 

2.  To  cover;  to  invest. 

I  descry, 
From  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veils  the  hill, 
One  of  the  heav'nly  host.  Milton. 

3.  To  hide;  to  conceal. 
Of  darkness  visible  so  much  be  lent, 

As  half  to  shew,  half  veil  the  deep  intent.       Pope. 

Veil,  vale.  n.  s.  [velum,  Latin.] 

1.  A  cover  to  conceal  the  face. 

To  feed  his  fiery  lustful  eye, 
He  suatch'd  the  veil  that  hung  her  face  before. 

Spenser. 
The  Paphian  queen  from  that  fierce  battle  borne, 
With  gored  hand,  and  veil  so  rudely  torn, 
Like  terror  did  among  the  immortals  breed.  Waller. 

The  famous  painter  could  allow  no  place 
For  private  sorrow  in  a  prince's  face; 
Yet,  that  his  piece  might  not  exceed  belief, 
He  cast  a  veil  upon  supposed  grief.  Waller. 

As  veits  transparent  cover,  but  not  hide, 
Such  metaphors  appear  when  right  apply'd. 
When  through  the  phrase  we  plainly  see  the  sense, 
Truth  with  such  obvious  meanings  will  dispense 

Granville. 
She  accepts  the  hero,  and  the  dame 
Wraps  in  her  veil,  and  frees  from  sense  of  shame. 

Pope. 

2.  A  cover;  a  disguise. 
1  will  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from 

the  so  seeming  Mrs.  Page;  divulge  Page  himself  for 
a  secure  aud  wilful  Acteon.  Shakspeare. 

Knock  on  my  heart;  for  thou  hast  skill  to  find 
If  it  sound  solid,  or  be  fill'd  with  wind; 
And  thro'  the  veil  of  words  thou  view'st  the  naked 
mind-  Dryden. 

The  ill-natured  man  exposes  those  failings  in  hu- 
man nature,  which  the  other  would  cast  a  veil  over. 

Jlddison . 
VEIN,  yane.^n.  s.  [yeine,  French;  vena, 

Latin.] 
1.  The  veins  are  only  a  continuation  of 
the  extreme  capillary  arteries  reflected 
back  agaii.  io»vards  the  heart,  and  unit- 
ing their  channels  as  they  approach  it, 
till  at  last'  ukv  all  form  three  large 
veins;  the  cava  dr?ce7idens}  which  brings 
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the  blood  back  from  all  the  parts  above 
the  heart;  the  cava  ascendens,  which 
brings  the  blood  from  all  the  parts  be- 
low the  heart;  and  the  fwrta,  which  car- 
ries the  blood  to  the  liver.  The  coats  of 
the  veins  are  the  same  with  those  of  the 
arteries,  only  the  muscular  coat  is  as 
thin  in  all  the  veins  as  it  is  in  the  capil- 
lary arteries;  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
against  the  sides  of  the  veins  being  less 
than  that  against  the  sides  of  the  arte- 
ries. In  the  veins  there  is  no  pulse,  be- 
cause the  blood  is  thrown  into  them 
with  a  continued  stream,  and  because 
it  moves  from  a  narrow  channel  to  a 
wider.  The  capillary  veins  unite  with 
one  another,  as  the  capillary  arteries. 
In  all  the  veins  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  excepting  those  of  the  uteru3 
and  of  the  porta,  are  small  membranes 
or  valves;  like  so  many  half  thimbles 
stuck  to  the  side  of  the  veins,  with  their 
mouths  towards  the  heart.  In  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  towards  the  heart,  they 
are  pressed  close  to  the  side  of  the  veins; 
but  if  blood  should  fall  back,  it  must  fill 
the  valves;  and  they  being  distended, 
stop  up  the  channel,  so  that  no  blood 
can  repass  them.  Quincy. 

When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 

I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had 

Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman.     Shakspeare. 
Horror  chill 

Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relax'd. 

Milton. 

2.  Hollow;  cavity. 
Found  where  casual  fire 

Had  wasted  woods,  on  mountain,  or  in  vale,, 
Down  to  the  veins  of  earth.  Milton. 

Let  the  glass  of  the  prisms  be  free  from  veins,  and 
their  sides  be  accurately  plane,  and  well  polished, 
without  those  numberless  waves  or  curls,  which 
usually  arise  from  sand-holes.  Newton. 

3.  Course  of  metal  in  the  mine. 
There  is  a  vein  for  the  silver.  Job. 
Part  hidden  veins  digg'd  up,  nor  hath  this  earth 

Entrails  unlike,  of  mineral  and  stone.  Milton. 

It  is  in  men  as  in  soils,  where  sometimes  there  is 

a  vein  of  gold,  which  the  owner  knows  not  of.  Swift. 

4.  Tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  or  genius. 

Invoke  the  muses,  and  improve  my  vein.  Waller. 
We  ought  to  attempt  no  more  than  what  is  in  the 
compass  of  our  genius,  and  according  to  our  vein. 

Dryden. 

5.  Favourable  moment;  time  when  any  in- 
clination is  predominant. 

Artizans  have  not  only  their  growths  and  perfec- 
tions, but  likewise  their  veins  and  times.     Wotton. 

6.  Humour;  temper. 

I  put  your  grace  in  mind 
Of  what  you  promis'd  me. 
— I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day.     Shakspeare. 

Certainly  he  that  hath  a  satyncal  vein,  as  he 
maketh  others  afraid  of  bis  wit,  so  he  had  need  to 
be  afraid  of  others.  Bacon. 

They  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  scoffing.  Milton 

Speak'st  thou  in  earnest  or  in  jesting  vein? 

Dryden- 

The  currier  struck  the  usurer  upon  the  right  vein. 

VEatrange. 

7.  Continued  disposition. 

The  vein  I  have  had  of  running  into  speculations 
of  this  kind,  upon  a  greater  scene  of  trade,  has  cost 
me  this  present  service.  Temple. 

8.  Current;  continued  production. 
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He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking. 

Swift. 

9.  Strain;  quality. 

My  usual  vein.  Oldliam. 

as,  the  veins  of 


Wined,  van'd.369 
Winy,  va'ne. 
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10.  Streak;  variegation 
the  marble 

adj.    [veineux,   Fr 
from  vein.] 

1.  Full  of  veins. 

2.  Streaked;  variegated. 

The  root  of  an  old  white  thorn  will  make  very 
fine  boxes  and  combs,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
finely  veined.  Mortimer. 

Effulgent,  hence  the  veiny  marble  shines. 

Thomson. 
Velle'ity,  vel-le'e-te.  n.  s.  [yelleite,  Fr. 
velleitas,  from  velle,  Latin.] 

Velleity  is  the  school-term  used  to  signify  the 
lowest  degree  of  desire.  Locke. 

The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing 
of  it;  but  it  is  that  which  is  called  by  the  schools  an 
imperfect  velleity,  and  imports  uo  more  than  an  idle, 
unoperative,  complacency  in,  and  desire  of  the  end, 
without  any  consideration  of  the  means.        South. 

To  VE'LLICATE,  vel'le-kate.  -v. a.  [yel- 
lico,  Latin.]  To  twitch;  to  pluck;  to  act 
by  stimulation. 

Those  smells  are  all  strong,  and  do  pull  and  vel- 
licate  the  sense.  Bacon. 

Convulsions  arising  from  something  vellicating  a 
nerve  in  its  extremity,  are  not  very  dangerous. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Vellica'tion,  vel-le-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [velli- 
catio,  Latin.]    Twitching;  stimulation. 

All  purgers  have  a  kind  of  twitching  and  vellica- 
tion,  besides  the  griping,  which  cometh  of  wind. 

Bacon. 

There  must  be  a  particular  motion  and  vellication 

imprest  upon  the  nerves,  else  the  sensation  of  heat 

will  not  be  produced.  Watts- 

Ve'llum,  vel'lum.  n.  s.  [velin,  French; 
velamen,  Latin,  rather  vitulinum,  low 
Latin.]  The  skin  of  a  calf  dressed  for 
the  writer. 

The  skull  was  very  thin,  yielding  to  the  least 
pressure  of  my  finger,  as  a  piece  ot  vellum 

Wiseman. 

Velo'city,  ve-los'e-te.  n.  s.  [velocite,  Fr. 
velocitas,  Lat.]  Speed;  swiftness;  quick 
motion. 

Had  the  velocities  of  the  several  planets  been 
greater  or  less  than  they  are  now,  at  the  same  dis- 
tances from  the  sun;  or  had  their  distances  from  the 
sun,  or  the  quantity  of  the  sun's  matter,  and  conse- 
quently his  attractive  power,  been  greater  or  less 
than  they  are  now,  with  the  same  velocities;  they 
would  not  have  revolved  in  concentric  circles,  but 
moved  in  hyperbolas,  or  parabolas,  or  in  ellipses, 
very  eccentric.  Bentley, 

Ve'lvet,  vel'vit.99  n.  s.  [yeluto,  Italian; 
■villus,  Latin;  velours,  Fr.]  Silk  with  a 
short  fur  or  pile  upon  it. 

Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head.    Drydzn. 

The  different  ranging  the  superficial  parts  of  bo- 
dies, as  of  velvet,  watered  silk,  we  think  probably  is 
nothing  but  the  different  refraction  of  their  insensi- 
ble parts.  Locke. 
Ve'lvet,  vel'vit.  adj. 

1.  Made  of  velvet. 

This  was  moulded  on  a  porringer, 
A  velvet  dish.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Soft;  delicate. 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
AH  unseen,  'gan  passage  find.  Shakspeare. 

Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.  Then  being  alone, 


Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends; 

'Tis  right,  quoth  he:  thus  misery  doth  part 

The  flux  of  company  Shakspeare. 

Such  blessings  nature  pours, 
O'er-stock'd  mankind  enjoy  but  half  her  stores; 
In  distant  wilds  by  human  eyes  unseen, 
She  rears  her  flow'rs,  and  spreads  her  velvet  green. 

Young. 

To  Ve'lvet,  vel'vit.  v.  n.  To  paint  velvet. 

Verditure,  ground  with  a  weak  gum  arabic  water, 

is  the  palest  green  that  is,  but  good  to  velvet  upon 

black  in  any  drapery.  Peacham. 

Ve'lure,   ve-lure'.   n.  s.   [velours,  Fr.] 

Velvet.  An  old  word. 

His  horse  with  one  girt,  six  times  pieced,  and  a 
woman's  crupper  of  velure,  pieced  with  packthread. 

Shakspeare. 

VE'NAL,  ve'nal.88  adj.  [venal,  French; 
venalis,  Lat  ] 

1.  Mercenary;  prostitute. 

This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thou  refuse 
This,  from  no  venal,  or  ungrateful  muse.         Pope. 

2.  [from  vein.]  Contained  in  the  veins.  A 
technical  word. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  affirm,  that  the  cool  venal 
blood  should  be  heated  so  high  in  the  interval  of  two 
pulses.  R*y 

Vena'lity,  ve-naTe-te.  n.  s.  [venalite,  Fr. 
from  venal.]  Merc.enariness;  prostitu- 
tion. 

Vena'tick,  ve-nat'ik.609  adj.  [yenaticus, 
Lat.]  Used  in  hunting. 

Vena'tion,  ve-na'shun.  n.  s.  [yenatio, 
Lat.]  The  act  or  practice  of  hunting. 

The  manner  of  their  venation  we  shall  find  to  be 
otherwise  than  by  sawing  away  of  trees.       Brown. 

To  VEND,  vend.  v.  a.  [yendre,  French; 
vendo,  Lat.]  To  sell;  to  offer  to  sale. 

He  had  a  great  parcel  of  glasses  packed  up, 
which  not  having  the  occasion  he  expected  to  vend, 
and  make  use  of,  lay  by  him.  Boyle 

Vende'e,  ven-dee'.  n.  s.  [from  vend.']  One 
to  whom  any  thing  is  sold. 

If  a  vicar  sows  his  glebe,  or  if  he  sells  his  corn, 
and  the  vendee  cuts  it,  he  must  pay  the  tithes  to  the 
parson.  Ayliffe. 

Ve'nder,  vend'ur.98  n.  s.  [yendeur,  Fr. 
from  vend.]  A  seller. 

Where  the  consumption  of  commodity  is,  the 
venders  seat  themselves.  Graunt. 

Those  make  the  most  noise  who  have  the  least  to 
sell,  which  is  very  observable  in  the  venders  of  card- 
matches.  Mdison. 

VE'NDIBLE,  vend'e-bl.408  adj.  [yendi- 
bilis,  Lai.]   Saleable;  marketable. 

Silence  only  is  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

Shakspeare. 
This  so  profitable  and  vendible  a  merchandize 
riseth  not   to  a  proportionable  enhancement  with 
other  less  beneficial  commodities.  Carew. 

The  ignorant  mine-man,  aiming  only  at  the  ob- 
taining a  quantity  of  such  a  metal  as  may  be  vendi- 
ble under  such  a  determinate  name,  has  neither  the 
design  nor  skill  te  make  nice  separations  of  the  he- 
terogeneous bodies.  Boyle. 

Ve'ndibleness,  vend'e-bl-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
vendible.]    The  state  of  being  saleable. 

Ve'ndibl\,  vend'e-ble.  adv.  [from  ven- 
dible.] In  a  saleable  manner. 

Vendita'tion,  ven-de-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [yen- 
ditatio,  from  vendito,  Lat.]  Boastful 
display. 

Some,  by  a  cunning  protestation  against  all  read- 
ing, and  venditation  of  their  own  naturals,  think  to 
divert  the  sagacity  of  their  readers  from  themselves, 
and  cool  the  scent   of  their  own  fox-like  thefts; 


when  yet  they  are  so  rank  as  a  man  may  find  whok 
pages  together  usurped  from  one  author.  B.  Jonson. 
Vendition,  ven-dish'un.  n.s.  [vendition, 
French;  venditio,  Lat.]  Sale;  the  act  of 
selling. 
To  Vene'er,  ve-neer'.  v.  a.  [among  cabi- 
net makers.]    To  make  a  kind  of  mar- 
quetry or  inlaid  work,  whereby  several 
thin  slices  of  fine  woods  of  different  sorts 
are  fastened  or   glued  on  a  ground  of 
some  common  wood.  Bailey. 

Ve'nefice,  ven'e-fis.142  n.  s.  [yenejicium, 

Lat.]  The  practice  of  poisoning. 
Venefi'cial,   ven-e-fish'al.    adj.    [from 
vemjicium,  Lat.]  Acting  by  poison;  be- 
witching. 

The  magical  virtues  of  misselto,  and  conceived 
efficacy  unto  veneficial  intentions,  scemeth  a  pagan 
relique  derived  from  the  ancient  druides.  Brown. 
Venefi'ciously,  ven-e-fish'us-le.  adv. 
[from  venejicium,  Lat.j  By  poison  or 
witchcraft. 

Lest  witches  should  draw  or  prick  their  names 

therein,  and  veneficiously  mischief  their  persons, 

they  broke  the  shell.  Brown. 

Ve'nemous,  ven'um-us.  adj.  [from  veninr 

Fr.]  Poisonous.  Commonly,  though  not 

better,  venomous. 

The  barbarians  saw  the  venemous  beast  hang  on 

his  hand.  rfcts. 

To    VE'NENATE,    ven'e-nate.603    v.  a. 

[veneno,  Lat.]  To  poison;  to  infect  with 

poison. 

These  miasms  entering  the  body,  are  nor  so  ener- 
gic  as  to  venenate  the  entire  mass  of  blood  in  an  in- 
stant. Harvey. 
By  giving  this  in  fevers  after  calcination,  where- 
by the  venenate  parts  are  carried  off.  Woodward. 
Venena'tion,  ven-e-na'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
venenate.]  Poison;  venom. 

This  venenation  shoots  from  the  eye ;  and  this  way 
a  basilisk  may  impoison.  Broivn. 

Vene'ne,  ve-nene'.  ~)    adj.   [yene- 

Veneno'se,  ven-e-nose'.427  y  neux,  Fr. 
from  venenum,  Lat.]  Poisonous;  vene- 
mous. 

Dry  air  opens  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  disincar- 
cerate venene  bodies,  or  to  attract  or  evacate  them 
hence.  Harvey. 

Malphigi,  in  his  treatise  of  galls,  under  which  he 
comprehends  all  preternatural  and  morbose  tumours 
of  plants,  demonstrates  that  all  such  tumours  where 
any  insects  are  found,  are  raised  up  by  some  vene- 
nose  liquor,  which,  together  with  their  eggs,  such 
insects  shed  upon  the  leaves.  Ray. 

VE'NERABLE,  ven'er-a-bl.*os  BBB  adj. 
[venerable,  Fr.  venerabilis,  Lat.]  To  be 
regarded  with  awe;  to  be  treated  with 
reverence. 

As  by  the  ministry  of  saints,  it  pleased  God  there 
to  shew  some  rare  effect  of  his  power:  or  in  regard 
of  death,  which  those  saints  have  suffered  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  did  thereby  make  the 
places  where  they  died  venerable.  Hooker. 

To  make  the  passage  easy,  safe,  and  plain, 
That  leads  us  to  this  venei able  wall.  Fairfax. 

Ye  lamps  of  heav'n!  he  said,  and  lifted  high 
His  hands,  now  free;  thou  venerable  sky! 
Inviolable  pow'cs,  ador'd  with  dread, 
Be  all  of  you  adjur'd.  Dryden. 

Ve'nerably,  ven'er-a-ble.  adv.  [from 
venerable.]  In  a  manner  that  excites 
reverence. 

The  Palatine,  proud  Rome's  imperial  seat, 
An  awful  pile!  stands  venerably  great: 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come.  Addis. 
To  Ve'nerate,  ven'er-ate.  v.  a.  [venerea 
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Fr.  veneror,  Latin.]    To  reverence;  to 
treat  with   veneration;   to  regard  with 

awe. 

When  baseness  is  exalted,  do  not  bate 
The  place  its  honour  for  the  person's  sake: 
The  shrine  is  that  which  thou  dost  vemrate, 
And  not  the  beast  that  bears  it  on  its  back.  Herbert. 

The  lords  and  ladies  here  approaching  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made, 
And  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.    Dryden. 

A  good  clergyman  must  love  and  venerate  the 
gospel  that  he  teaches,  and  prefer  it  to  all  othei 
learning.  Clarissa. 

Even  the  peasant  dares  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learn  to  venerate  himself  as  man.     Goldsmith. 
Venera'tion,   ven-er-a'shun.  n.  s.  [vene- 
ration, Fr.  veneratio,  Lat.]    Reverend 
regard;  awful  respect. 

Theology  is  the  comprehension  of  all  other  know- 
ledge, directed  to  its  true  end,  i.  e.  the  honour  and 
veneration  of  the  Creator,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Locke. 

We  find  a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  one  who 

moves  above  us  in  a  regular  and  illustrious  course 

of  virtue.  Jlddison. 

Venera'tor,  ven'er-a-tur.621  n.  s.  [from 

venerate.]  Reverencer. 

If  the  state  of  things,  as  they  now  appear,  involve 
a  repugnancy  to  an  eternal  existence,  the  argu- 
ments must  be  conclusive  to  those  great  priests  and 
venerators  of  nature.  Hale. 

Vene'real,   ve-ne're-al.    adj.   [yenereus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Relating  to  love. 

These  are  no  venereal  signs; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand. 

Shakspeare. 

Then  swoln  with  pride,  into  the  snare  1  fell, 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains, 
Soften'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life.  Milton. 

They  are  averse  to  venereal  pleasure.     Addison. 

Venereal  distempers  confirmed  by  frequent  re- 
lapses, where  the  transieut  satisfaction  is  overbad 
lanced  by  a  sad  variety  of  tragical  suffering  that  at- 
tend it,  often  produce  a  downright  consumption  of 
the  lungs.  Blackmore. 

2.  Consisting  of  copper,  called   Venus  by 
chymists. 

Blue  vitriol,  how  venereal  and  unsophisticated 

soever,  rubbed  upon  the  whetted  blade  of  a  knife, 

will  not  impart  its  latent  colour.  Boyle. 

Vene'reous,  ve-ne're-us.  adj.  [from  ve- 

nery.~\   Libidinous;  lustful. 

The  male  is  lesser  than  the  female,  and  very 
venerous.  Derham. 

VE'NERY,    ven'er-e.656   n.    s.   [wn«w, 
from  vener,  Fr.] 

1.  The  sport  of  hunting. 

To  the  woods  she  goes  to  serve  her  turn, 
And  seek  her  spouse,  that  from  her  still  does  fly, 
And  follows  other  game  and  venery.  Spenser. 

Describing  beasts  of  venery,  and  fishes,  he  hath 
sparingly   inserted    the  vulgar  conditions  thereof. 

Brown. 

The  Norman  demolished  many  churches  and 
chapels  in  New  Forest,  to  make  it  fitter  for  his 
pleasure  and  venery.  Howel. 

2.  [from  Venus.]  The  pleasures  of  the  bed. 

Contentment,  without  the  pleasure  of  lawful  ve- 
nery, is  continence;  of  unlawful,  chastity.      Grew. 
Venese'ction,  ve-ne-sek'shun.  n.  s.  \yenu 
and  sectio,  Lat.]    Blood-letting;  the  act 
of  opening  a  vein;  phlebotomy. 

If  the  inflammation  be  sudden,  after  evacuation 

by  lenient  purgatives,  or  a  clyster  and  venesection, 

have  recourse  to  anodynes.  Wiseman. 

Ve'nev,  ve'ne.  n.  s.  [yenez,  Fr.]  A  bout; 

a  turn  at  fencing. 

I  brujs'd  my  shin  with  playing  at  sword  and  dag- 


ger, three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes. 

Shakspeare. 
To  VENGE,  venje.  v.  a.  [yenger,  Fr.] 
To  avenge;  to  punish. 
You  are  above, 
You  justices,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge.  Shakspeare. 

Wngeable,      venje'a-bl.      adj.     [from 
venge.]  Revengeful;  malicious. 

A  thriliant  dart  he  threw, 
Headed  with  ire  and  vengeable  despite.      Spenser 
VE'NGEANCE,  ven'janse.2**  n.  s.  [ven- 
geance, Fr.] 

1.  Punishment;  penal  retribution;  avenge- 

ment. 

The  right  conceit  which  they  had,  that  to  perjury 
vengeance  is  due,  was  not  without  good  effect  as 
touching  their  lives,  who  feared  the  wilful  violation 
of  oaths.  Hooker. 

All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heav'n  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top!  Shakspeare. 

The  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Shakspeare. 

Let  me  see  thy  vengeance  on  them.       Jeremiah. 

Resolutions  of  future  reforming  do  not  always  sa- 
tisfy thy  justice,  nor  prevent  thy  vengeance  for  for- 
mer miscarriages.  King  Charles. 

Jove's  and  Latona's  son  his  wrath  express'd, 
In  vengeance  of  his  violated  priest.  Dryden. 

The  chorus  interceded  with  heaven  for  the  inno- 
cent, and  implored  its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. 

Spectator. 

Round  him  a  crowd  of  threat'ning  furies  stands, 
With  instruments  of  vengeance  in  their  hands. 

Harte. 

2.  It  is  used  in  familiar  language.  To  do 
with  a  vengeance,  is  to  do  with  vehe- 
mence. This  phrase  was  formerly  so- 
lemn and  dignified;  what  a  vengeance, 
emphatically  what? 

Till  the  day  appear,  of  respiration  to  the  just, 
And  vengeance  to  the  wicked.  Milton. 

When  the  same  king  adventured  to  murmur,  the 
people  could  threaten  to  teach  him  his  duty  with  a 
vengeance.  Raleigh. 

Asmodeus  the  fishy  fume 
Drove,  though  enamour'd,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Meda's  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 

Milton. 

But  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fly 
From  me  too,  as  thine  enemy?  Hudibras. 

Ve'ngeful,  v£nje'ful.  adj.  [from  ven- 
geance and  full.~\  Vindictive;  revenge- 
ful; retributive. 

Doubt  not  but  God 


Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire. 


Milton. 


Dissembling  for  her  sake  his  rising  cares, 
And  with  wise  silence  pond'ring  vengeful  wars. 

Prior. 
Ve'niable,  ve'ne-a-bl.  >   adj.  [yeniel,  Fr. 
Ve'nial,  ve'ne-al.88        $  from venia, Lat.] 
1.   Pardonable;  susceptible  of  pardon;  ex- 
cusable. 
If  they  do  nothing  'tis  a  venial  slip.    Shakspeare. 
More  veniable  is  a  dependence  upon  potable  gold, 
whereof  Paracelsus,  who  died  himself  at  forty-seven, 
gloried  that  he  could  make  other  men  immortal. 

Brown. 

What  honour  will  invade  the  mind, 

When  the  strict  judge,  who  would  be  kind, 

Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  find!      Roscommon. 

While  good  men  are  employed  in  extirpating 

mortal  sins,  I  should  rally  the  world  out  of  indecen- 


cies and  Denial  transgressions. 


Jlddison. 


2.  Permitted;  allowed. 

No  more  of  talk  where  God,  or  angel-guest, 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  us'd 
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To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
Rural  repast;  permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  unblam'd.  Milton- 

Ve'nialness,  ve'ne-al-nes.  n.  s.  [from  ve- 
nial.'] State  of  being  excusable. 
Ve'nison,  ven'z'n,  or  ven'e-z'n.  n.  s.  [ve- 
naison,  Fr.]  Game;  beast  of  chase;  the 
flesh  of  deer.  Chafiman  writes  it  as  it 
is  spoken,  venzon. 

Shall  we  kill  us  venison? 
And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools 
Shou'd  have  their  round  haunches  gor'd.     Shaksp. 
We  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner.    Shaksp. 
To  our  Vernon's  store 
We  added  wine,  till  we  could  wish  no  more. 

Chapman. 

In  the  records  of  Ireland,  no  mention  is  made  of 

any  park,  tho'  there  be  vert  and  venison  within  this 

land.  Davies. 

He  for  the  feast  prepar'd, 
In  equal  portions  with  the  ven'son  shar'd.   Dryden. 

VE'NOM,  ven'um.166  n.  s.  \yenin,  Fr.] 
Poison. 

Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  born  in  them 
The  fatal  balls  of  murthering  basilisks: 
The  venom  of  such  looks  we  fairly  hope 
Have  lost  their  quality.  Shakspeare. 

Beware  of  yonder  dog; 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites;  and,  when  he  bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death.    Shaksp 

Like  some  tall  tree,  the  monster  of  the  wood, 
O'ershading  all  that  under  him  would  grow, 
He  sheds  his  venom  on  the  plants  below.    Dryden. 
'lo  Ve'nom,  vei/um.  v.  a.  To  infect  with 

venom;  to  poison;  to  envenom. 
VE'NOMous,ven'um-us.  adj.  [from  venom.] 

1 .  Poisonous. 

Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thy  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Malignant;  mischievous. 

A  posterity  not  unlike  their  majority  of  mischiev- 
ous progenitors ;  a  venomous  and  destructive  progeny. 

Brown. 
This  falsity  was  broached  by  Cochleus,  a  venom- 
ous Vriter;  one  careless  of  truth  or  falsehood. 

Jlddison. 
Ve'nomously,  veVum-us-le.  adv.  [from 
venomous.]  Poisonously;  mischievous- 
ly; malignantly. 

His  unkindness, 
That  stripp'd  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 

To  foreign  casualties; these  things  sting  him 

So  venomously,  that  burning  shame  detains  him 
From  his  Cordelia.  Shaksp. 

His  praise  of  foes  is  venomously  nice; 
So  touch'd,  it  turns  a  virtue  to  a  vice.         Dryden. 

Ve'nomousness,  veVum-us-nets.rc..s.[from 

venomous.]   Poisonousness;  malignity. 
VENT,  v£nt.  n.  s.  \fente,  Fr.] 

1.  A  small  aperture;  a  hole;  a  spiracle; 
passage  at  which  any  thing  is  let  out. 

On  her  breast 
There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown; 
The  like  is  on  her  arm.  Shaksp. 

They  at  once  their  reeds 
Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  apply'd 
With  nicest  touch.  Milton. 

Have  near  the  bung-hole  a  little  vent-hole  stopped 
with  a  spile.  Mortimtr. 

Scarce  any  countries  that  are  much  annoyed 
with  earthquakes,  that  have  not  ne  of  these  fiery 
vents,  disgorging  that  fire  whereby  it  gains  an  exit. 

Woodward. 

To  draw  any  drink,  be  not  at  the  trouble  of  open- 
ing a  vent;  or,  if  you  take  out  the  vent,  stay  not  to 
put  it  in.  swift 

Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  be  rent, 
And  all  the  furies  issued  at  the  vent.  Pope. 

2 .  Passage  out  of  secrecy  to  publick  notice . 
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It  failed  by  late  setting-out,  and  some  contrariety 
ef  weather,  whereby  the  particular  design  took  vent 
beforehand.  Wotton. 

3.  The  act  of  opening. 

The  farmer's  cades  mature, 
Now  call  for  vent;  his  lands  exhaust,  permit 
T'  indulge  a-while.  Philips. 

4.  Emission;  passage. 

The  smother'd  fondness  burns  within  him; 
When  most  it  swells  and  labours  for  a  rent, 
The  sense  of  honour,  and  desire  of  fame, 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart.  Addison. 

5.  Discharge;  means  of  discharge. 

Had,  like  grief,  been  dew'd  in  tears, 
Without  the  vent  of  words.  Milton. 

Land-floods  are  a  great  improvement  of  land, 
where  a  vtnt  can  be  had.  Mortimer. 

6.  [yente,  Fr.  -venditio,  Lat.J  Sale. 

For  the  mart,  it  was  alledged  that  the  vent  for 
English  cloths  would  hereby  be  open  in  all  times  of 
war.  Hayward. 

By  this  war  there  is  no  vent  for  any  commodity 
but  of  wool.  Temple. 

He  drew  offa  thousand  copies  of  a  treatise,  which 
not  one  in  threescore  can  understand,  can  hardly 
exceed  the  vent  of  that  number.  Pope. 

To  Vent,  vent,  v.  a.  [venter,  Fr.  from  the 

noun;  sventare,  Italian.] 

1.  To  let  out  at  a  small  aperture. 

2.  To  let  out;  to  give  way  to. 

Hunger  broke  stone  walls;  that  the  gods  send  not 
Corn  for  the  rich  men  only:  with  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings.  Shakspeare. 

When  men  are  young,  and  have  little  else  to  do, 
they  might  vent  the  overflowings  of  their  fancy  that 
way.  Denham 

Lab'ring  still,  with  endless  discontent, 
The  queen  of  heav'n  did  thus  her  fury  vtnt.  Dryden. 

3.  To  utter;  to  report. 

Had  it  been  vented  and  imposed  in  some  of  the 
most  learned  ages,  it  might  then,  with  some  pre- 
tence of  reason,  have  been  said  to  be  the  invention 
of  some  crafty  statesman.  Stephens. 

4.  To  emit;  to  pour  out. 

Revoke  thy  doom,  # 

Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  publish. 

Their  sectators  did  greatly  enrich  their  inven- 
tions, by  venting  the  stolen  treasures  of  divine  let- 
ters, altered  by  profane  additions,  and  disguised  by 
poetical  conversions.  Raleigh. 

6.  To  sell;  to  let  go  to  sale. 

This  profitable  merchandize  not  rising  to  a  pro- 
portionable enhancement  with  other  less  beneficial 
commodities,  they  impute  to  the  owners  not  venting 
and  venturing  the  same.  Carew. 

Therefore  did  those  nations  vent  such  spice,  sweet 
gums  and  pearls,  as  their  own  countries  yielded. 

Raleigh. 

To  Vent,  vent,  v.  n.    To  snuff:  as,  he 

venteth  in  the  air.  Sfienser. 

Ve'ntail,  ven'tale.  n.  s.  [from  vantail, 

Fr.]    That  part  of  the  helmet  made  to 

lift  up.  Sfienser. 

VENTA'NNA,  ven-tan'na.  n.  s.  [Span.] 

A  window. 

What  after  pass'd 
Was  far  from  the  vent  anna,  where  I  sate; 
But  you  were  near,  and  can  the  truth  relate. 

Dryden. 

rE'NTER,  ven'tur."8  n.  s.  [Latin.] 

1.  Any  cavity  of  the  body,  chiefly  applied 
to  the  head,  breast,  and  abdomen,  which 
are  called  by  anatomists,  the  three 
venters. 

2.  Womb;  mother. 

A  has  issue  B  a  son,  and  C  a  daughter,  by  one 
venter;  and  D  a  son  by  another  venter.    If  B  pur- 


chases in  fee,  and  dies  without  issue,  it  shall  de- 
scend to  the  sister,  and  not  to  the  brother  of  the 
half  blood.  Hale. 

Ve'ntiduct,   veVte-dukt.   n.   s.   [yentus 
and  ductus,  Latin.]    A  passage  for  the 

wind. 

Having  been  informed  of  divers  ventiducts,  I  wish 

I  had  had  the  good  fortune,  when  I  was  at  Rome, 

to  take  notice  of  these  organs.  Boyle. 

To  VE'NTlLA.TE,ven'te-late.-y.o.[-»«?n- 

tilo,  Lat.J 

1.  To  fan  with  wind. 

In  close,  low,  and  dirty  alleys,  the  air  is  penn'd 
up,  and  obstructed  from  being  ventilated  by  the 
winds.  Harvey. 

Miners,  by  perflations  with  large  bellows,  letting 
down  tubes,  and  sinking  new  shafts,  give  free  pas- 
sage to  the  air,  which  ventilates  and  cools  the  mines. 

Woodward. 

2.  To  winnow;  to  fan. 

3.  To  examine;  to  discuss. 

Nor  is  the  right  of  the  party,  nor  the  judicial 

process  in  right  of  that  party,  so  far  perempted, 

but  that  the  same  may  be  begun  again,  and  ventil- 

lated  de  novo.  Ayl'ffe. 

Ventila'tion,  v£n-te-la'shun.  n.  s.  [yen- 

tilatio,  Latin;  from  ventilate."] 

1 .  The  act  of  fanning;  the  state  of  being 
fanned. 

The  soil,  worn  with  too  frequent  culture,  must 
lie  fallow,  till  it  has  recruited  its  exhausted  salts, 
and  again  enriched  itself  by  the  ventilations  of  the 
air.  Addison. 

2.  Vent;  utterance.  Not  in  use. 
To  his  secretary  doctor  Mason,  whom  he  let  lie 

in  a  pallet  near  him,  for  natural  ventilation  of  bis 
thoughts,  he  would  break  out  into  bitter  eruptions. 

Wotton. 

3.  Refrigeration. 

Procure  the  blood  a  free  course,  ventilation  and 
transpiration  by  suitable  and  ecphractic  purges. 

Harvey 

Ventila'tor,  veVte-la-tur.521  n.  s.  [from 
ventilate.^  An  instrument  contrived  by 
Dr.  Hale  to  supply  close  places  with 
fresh  air. 

Ve'ntricle,  ven'tre-kl.*06  n.  s.  [yentri- 
cule,  Fr.  ventriculus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  stomach. 
Whether  1  will  or  not,  while  I  live,  my  heart 

beats,  and  my  ventricle  digests  what  is  in  it    Hale. 

2.  Any  small  cavity  in  an  animal  body, 
particularly  those  of  the  heart. 

Know'st  thou  how  blood,  which  to  the  heart  doth 
flow, 
Doth  from  one  ventricle  to  the  other  go?      Donne. 

The  heart  being  a  muscular  part,  the  sides  are 
composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres  running  spirally 
from  base  to  top,  contrarily  one  to  the  other;  and 
so  being  drawn  or  contracted,  constringe  the  t>en- 
tricles,  and  strongly  force  out  the  blood.  Ray 

The  mixture  of  blood  and  chyle,  after  its  circu- 
lation through  the  lungs,  being  brought  back  into 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  drove  again  by  the 
heart  into  the  aorta,  through  the  whole  arterial 
system.  Arbuthnot. 

Ventriloquist,  ven-tril'16-kwist.   n.  s. 

\yentriloque,  French;  venter  and  loquor, 

Lat.]  One  who  speaks  in  such  a  manner 

as  that  the  sound  seems  to  issue  from 

his  belly. 
VE'NTURE,  ven'tshure.461  n.  «.  [aven- 

ture,  French.] 
1.  A   hazard;  an  undertaking  of  chance 

and  danger. 

When  he  reads 

Tby  personal  venture  in  the  rebel's  fight, 


His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend 

Which  should  be  thine  or  his.  Shakspeare 

For  a  man  to  doubt  whether  there  be  any  hell, 
and  thereupon  to  live  so  as  if  absolutely  there  were 
none;  but  when  he  dies  to  fin<J  himself  confuted  in 
the  flames,  this  must  be  the  height  of  woe  and  dis- 
appointment, and  a  bitter  conviction  of  an  irrational 
venture  and  absurd  choice.  South. 

I,  in  this  venture,  double  gains  pursue, 
And  laid  out  all  my  stock  to  purchase  you.  Dryden. 

When  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  scale, 
against  infinite  misery  in  the  other;  if  the  worst  that 
comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the  best 
that  the  wicked  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right, 
who  can,  without  madness,  run  the  venture?  Locke. 

2.  Chance;  hap. 
The  king  resolved  with  all  speed  to  assail  the  re- 
bels, and  yet  with  that  providence  and  surety  as 
should  leave  little  to  venture  or  fortune.         Bacon. 

3.  The  thing  put  to  hazard;  a  stake. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place.  Shakspeare. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  a-float: 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures.  Shaksp. 

Thrice  happy  you,  that  look  as  from  the  shore, 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  to  see.    Duniel. 

4.  At  a  Venture.  At  hazard;  without 
much  consideration;  without  any  thing 
more  than  the  hope  of  a  lucky  chance. 

You  have  made  but  an  estimate  of  those  lands  at 
a  venture,  so  as  it  should  be  hard  to  build  any  cer- 
tainty of  charge  upon  it.  Spenser. 

A  bargain  at  a  venture  made 
Between  two  partners  in  a  trade.  Hudibras. 

A  covetous  and  an  envious  man  joined  in  a  peti- 
tion to  Jupiter,  who  ordered  Apollo  to  tell  them 
that  their  desire  should  be  granted  at  a  venture. 

V  Estrange. 

Here  was  no  scampering  away  at  a  venture,  with- 
out fear  or  wit.  VEstrange. 

If  Ahab  be  designed  for  death,  though  a  soldier 
in  the  enemy's  army  draws  a  bow  at  a  venture,  yet 
the  sure  unerring  directions  of  providence  shall  car- 
ry it  in  a  direct  course  to  his  heart.  South. 
To  Ve'nture,  ven'tshure.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  dare. 

A  man  were  better  rise  in  his  suit;  for  he  that 
would  have  ventured  at  first  to  have  lost  the  suitor, 
will  not  in  the  conclusion  lose  both  the  suitor  and 
his  own  former  favour.  Bacon. 

Origen  mentioning  their  being  cast  out  of  Jeru- 
salem, ventures  to  assure  tbem  that  they  would 
never  be  re-established,  since  they  had  committed 
that  horrid  crime  against  the  Saviour  gf  the  world. 

Addison. 

2.  To  run  a  hazard. 

Nor  is  indeed  that  man  less  mad  than  these, 
Who  freights  a  ship  to  venture  on  the  seas, 
With  one  frail  interposing  plank  to  save 
From  certain  death,  roll'd  on  by  ev'ry  wave.  Dryd. 

I  am  so  overjoy 'd,  I  can  scarce  believe  I  am  at 
liberty;  like  a  bird  that  has  often  beaten  her  wing 
in  vain  against  her  cage,  dare  hardly  venture  out, 
though  she  see  it  open.  Dryden. 

3.  To  Ve'nture  at.  )  To  engage 
To  Ve'nture  on  or  ufion.  ^  in;  or  make 
attempts  without  any  security  of  suc- 
cess, upon  mere  hope. 

That  slander  is  found  a  truth  now;  and  held  for 
certain, 
The  king  will  venture  at  it.  Shakspeare. 

It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit,  save  that  it  is 
too  conjectural  to  venture  upon,  if  one  could  discern 
what  corn,  herbs,  or  fruits  are  like  to  be  in  plenty 
and  scarcity,  by  some  signs  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Bacon. 

I  never  yet  the  tragick  strain  essay'd, 
Deterr'd  by  that  inimitable  maid: 
And  when  I  venture  at  the  comick  style, 
Thy  scornful  lady  seems  to  mock  my  toil.     Waller. 

Though  they  had  ideas  enough  to  distinguish  gold 
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iroui  a  stone,  yeHbcy  but  timorously  ventured  on 
sucb  terms  as  anrietas  and  saxietas.  Locke. 

Turco-Papismus  1  would  desire  him  to  read,  be- 
fore he  ventures  at  capping  of  characters.  Mterbury. 
To  Ve'ntuhe,  ven'tshure.  v.  a. 

1,  To  expose  to  hazard. 

In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight; 
By  venturing  both,  1  oft  found  both.       Shakspeare. 

2.  To  put  or  send  on  a  venture. 

The  fish  ventured  for  France  they  pack  in  stauuch 
hogsheads,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  their  pickle. 

Carew. 
Ve'nturer,  v£n'tshur-ur.fiSS  n.  s.  [from 

venture.]  He  who  ventures. 
Ve'nturesome,  vSn'tshur-sum.  adj.  [from 

venture.]  Bold;  daring. 
Ve'nturesomely,  ven'tshur-siim-le.  adv. 

In  a  bold  or  daring  manner. 
Ve'nturous,  ven'tshur-us.31*  adj.  [from 
venture.']   Daring;  bold;  fearless;  ready 
to  run  hazards. 

Charles  was  guided  by  mean  men,  who  would 
make  it  their  master-piece  of  favour  to  give  ventu- 
rous counsels,  which  no  great  or  wise  man  would. 

Bacon. 
He  paus'd  not;  but  with  venfrous  arm 
He  pluck'd,  he  tasted.  Milton. 

Columbus  having  led  the  way,  was  seconded  by 
Americus  Vespusius,  an  old  venturous  Florentine. 

Heylin. 

The  venfrous  humour  of  our  mariners  costs  this 

island  many  brave  lives  every  year.  Temple. 

Savage  pirates  seek,  through  seas  unknown, 
The  lives  of  others,  venVrous  of  their  own.     Pope. 
Ve'nturously,      v£n'tshur-us-le.     adv. 
[from  venturous.}  Daringly;  fearlessly; 
boldly. 

Siege  was  laid  to  the  fort,  by  the  lord  Gray  then 

deputy,  with  a  smaller  number  than  those  were 

within  the  fort;  venturously  indeed;  but  haste  was 

made  to  attack  them  before  the  rebels  came  in  to 

them.  Bacon. 

Ve'nt.urousness,  v£n'tshur-us-n£s.   n.  s. 

[ivomventurous.]  Boldness;  willingness 

to  hazard. 

Her  coming  into  a  place  where  the  walls  and 

cielings  were  whited  over,  much  offended  her  sight, 

and  made  her  repent  her  venfrousness.  Boyle. 

Ve'nus'  basin,  ve-nus-baVn.  [diusacus 

major,  Lat.] 
Ve'nus'  comb,  ve-nus-kome'.  [fiecten 

Veneris,  Lat.] 
Ve'nus'  hair,  ve-nu3-hare\  [adiantum.]  s> 
Ve'nus'  looking-glass,  v£-nus-166k' 

ing-glas. 
Ve'nus'     navel-wort,    ve-nus-na'vl 

wurt.  n.  s.    Plants. 
Vera'cious,   ve-ra'shus.367  adj.   [verax, 

Lat.J  Observant  of  truth. 
Vera'city,  ve-ras'e-te.  n.  s.  [verax,  Lat.] 

1.  Moral  truth;  honesty  of  report. 

2.  Physical  truth;  consistency  of  report 
with  fact.  Less  proper. 

When  they  submitted  to  the  most  ignominious 
and  cruel  deaths  rather  than  retract  their  testimo- 
ny, there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of 
those  facts  which  they  related.  Addison. 

Verb,  verb.  n.  s.  [yerbe,  Fr.  verbum,  Lat.] 
A  part  of  speech  signifying  existence, 
or  some  modification  thereof,  as  action, 
passion.  And  withal  some  disposition  or 
intention  of  the  mind  relating  thereto, 
as  of  affirming,  denying,  interrogating, 
commanding.  Clarke. 

Men  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb.    Shaksp. 


Ve'rbal,  verb'al.88  adj.  [verbal,  Fr.  ver* 
balis,  Lat.J 

1.  Spoken;  not  written. 

2.  Oral;  uttered  by  mouth. 

Made  she  no  verbal  quest? 
Yes;  once  or  twice  she  heav'd  the  name  of  fa- 
ther 
Panlingly  forth  as  if  it  prest  her  heart.         Shaksp. 
.  Consisting  in  mere  words. 

If  young  African  for  fame 
His  wasted  country  freed  from  Punick  rage, 
The  deed  becomes  unprais'd,  the  man  at  least; 
And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward.     Milton. 

Being  at  first  out  of  the  way  to  science,  in  the 
progress  of  their  inquiries  they  must  lose  themselves, 
and  the  truth,  in  a  verbal  labyrinth.  Glanville. 

It  was  such  a  denial  or  confession  of  him  as  would 
appear  in  preaching:  but  this  is  managed  in  words 
and  verbal  profession.  South. 

4.  Verbose;  full  of  words.     Out  of  use. 

I  am  sorry 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Minutely  exact  in  words. 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critick  lays, 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise.  Pope. 

6.  Literal;  having  word  answering  to  word. 

Whosoever  offers  at  verbal  translation,  shall  have 
the.  misfortune  of  that  young  traveller,  who  lost  his 
own  language  abroad,  and  brought  home  no  other 
instead  of  it.  Denham. 

The  verbal  copier  is  incumbered  with  so  mauy 
difficulties  at  once,  that  he  can  never  disentangle 
himself  from  all.  Dryden. 

7.  [verbal,  French;  in  grammar.]  A  ver- 
bal noun  is  a  noun  derived  from  a  verb. 

Verba'lity,  ver-bal'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  ver- 
bal.] Mere  words;  bare  literal  expres- 
sion. 

Sometimes  he  will  seem  to  be  charmed  with  words 
of  holy  Scripture,  and  to  fly  from  the  letter  and 
dead  verbality,  who  must  only  start  at  the  life  and 
animated  materials  thereof.  Brown. 

Ve'rbally,  v& r'bal-e.  adv.  [from  verbal.-} 

1.  In  words;  orally. 

The  manner  of  our  denying  the  deity  of  Christ 
here  prohibited,  was  by  words  and  oral  expressions 
verbally  to  deny  it.  South. 

2.  Word  lor  word. 

'Tis  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally,  and 
well,  at  the  same  time.  Dryden. 

VERBATIM,  ver-ba'tim.  adv.  [Latin.] 
Word  for  word. 

Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen. 

Shakspeare. 

See  the  transcripts  of  both  charters  verbutim  in 

Mat.  Paris.  Hale. 

To  Ve'rberate,  veVber-ate.91  v.  a.  [ver- 

bero,  Latin.]  To  beat;  to  strike. 
Verbera'tion,  ver-ber-a'shun.  n.  s.  [ver- 
beration,  Fr.  from  verberate.]     Blows; 
beating. 

Riding  or  walking  against  great  winds  is  a  great 
exercise,  the  effects  of  which  are  redness  and  in- 
flammation; all  the  effects  of  a  soft  press  or  verbe- 
ration.  Jlrbuthnot. 

VERBO'SE,  ver-bose' «7  adj.  [verbosus, 
Latin.]  Exuberant  in  words;  prolix;  te- 
dious by  multiplicity  of  words. 

Let  envy, 
Ill-judging  and  verbose,  from  Lethe's  lake 
Draw  tuns  unmeasurable.  Prior. 

They  ought  to  be  brief,  and  not  too  verbose  in 
their  way  of  speaking;  and  to  propound  the  matter 
of  their  argument  in  a  mild  and  gentle  manner 

Jyliffe. 


Verbo'sity,  ver-b6s'e-te.  n.  s.  [verbosite, 
French;  from  verbose.]  Exuberance  of 
words;  much  empty  talk. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity 
Fiuer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  Shakspeare. 
To  give  a  hint  more  of  the  vei-bosities  of  this 
philosophy,  a  short  view  of  a  definition  or  two  will 
be  sufficient  evidence.  Glanville. 

Homer  is  guilty  of  verbosity,  and  of  a  tedious 
prolix  manner  of  speakiug:  he  is  the  greatest  talk- 
er of  all  antiquity.  Broome. 
Ve'rdant,  ver'dant.  adj.  [verdoiant,  Fr. 
viridans,  Lat.]  Green.  This  word  is  so 
lately  naturalized,  that  Skinner  could 
find  it  only  in  a  dictionary. 

Each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Fenc'd  up  by  the  verdant  wall.  Milton. 

Ve'rderer,  ver'der-ur.esB  n.  s.  [yerdier, 
French;  viridarius,  low  Latin.]    An  of- 
ficer in  the  forest. 
Ve'rdict,  ver'dlkt.  n.  s.  \yerum  dictum, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  determination  of  the  jury  declared 
to  the  judge. 

Before  the  jury  go  together,  'tis  all  to  nothing 
what  the  verdict  shall  be.  Spenser. 

They  nave  a  longing  desire  to  overcome,  and  to 
have  the  verdict  pass  for  them,  be  it  right  or  wrong. 

Kettleivell. 

2.  Declaration;  decision;  judgment;  opi- 
nion. 

Deceived  greatly  they  are,  who  think  that  all  they 
whose  names  are  cited  amongst  the  favourers  of  this 
cause,  are  on  any  such  verdict  agreed.         Hooker. 
These  were  enormities  condemned  by  the  most 
natural  verdict  of  common  humanity;  and  so  very 
gross  and  foul,  that  no  man  could  pretend  igno- 
rance avoided.  South. 
A  very  likely  matter,  indeed,  that  the  emperor 
should  ask  the  Arians,  whether  they  would  be  tried 
by  the  verdict  of  those  who  bad  before  condemned 
the  Arians  by  name.                                Waterland. 
Ve'rdigrise,  ver'de-grees.112  n.  s.    The 
rust  of  brass,  which  in  time  being  con- 
sumed and  eaten  with  tallow,  turneth 
into  green;  in  Latin  erugo;  in  French 
vert  de  gris,  or  the  hoary  green. 

Peacham. 
Brass  turned  into  green,  is  called  verdigrise. 

Bacon.. 
Ve'rditer,  ver'de-tur.  n.  s.  Chalk  made 
green. 

Verditure  ground  with  a  weak  gum  arabic  water, 
is  the  faintest  and  palest  green.  Peacham. 

VE'RDURE,  ver'jure.*61  n.  s.  [verdure, 
French.]  Green;  green  colour. 

Its  verdure  clad 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green.      Milton. 

Let  twisted  olive  bind  those  laurels  fast, 
Whose  verdure  must  for  ever  last.  Prior. 

Ve'rdurous,  ver'ju-rus.31*  adj.  [from 
verdure.]  Green;  covered  with  green; 
decked  with  green. 

Higher  than  their  tops 
The  verdVous  wall  of  paradise  up-sprung; 
Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large. 

Milton. 
There  the  lowing  herds  chew  verdurous  pasture. 

Philips. 

Verecu'nd,   ver'e-kund.   adj.   [vcrecondt 

old  French;  verecundus,  Lat.]  Modest; 

bashful.  Diet. 

VERGE,  verje.  n.  s.   [verge,  Fr.  virgat 

Latin.] 
I.  A  rod,  or  something  in  form  of  a  rod, 
carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority.  The 
mace  of  a  dean. 
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Suppose  him  now  a  dean  compleat, 
Devoutly  lolling  in  his  seat; 
The  silver  verge,  with  decent  pride, 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  side.  Swift. 

2.  [yergo,  Lat.]  The  brink;  the  edge;  the 
utmost  border. 

Would  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow, 
Were  red  hot  steel  to  seer  me  to  the  brain. 

Shakspeare. 
I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye.       Shaksp. 

You  are  old: 
Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine.  Shakspeare. 

Serve  they  as  a  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  watry  cloud, 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  show'r  the  earth.  Milt. 

Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul,  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more.  Dryd. 
Every  thing  great,  within  the  verge  of  nature,  or 
out  of  it,  has  a  proper  part  assigned  it  in  this  poem. 

Addison. 
Then  let  him  chuse  a  damsel  young  and  fair, 
To  bless  his  age,  and  bring  a  worthy  heir 
To  sooth  his  care,  and,  free  from  noise  and  strife, 
Conduct  him  gently  to  the  verge  of  life.  Pope- 

3.  In  law. 

Verge  is  the  compass  about  the  king's  court, 
bounding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  steward  of  the 
king's  houshold,  and  of  the  coroner  of  the  king's 
house,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  12  miles  round. 
Verge  hath  also  another  signification,  and  is  used 
for  a  stick,  or  rod,  whereby  one  is  admitted  tenant, 
and,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  sweareth  fealty  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor;  who,  for  that  reason,  is  called 
tenant  by  the  verge.  Cowell. 

Fear  not;  whom  we  raise, 
We  will  make  fast  within  a  hallow'd  verge. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Verge,  verje.  v.  n.  [vergo,  Lat.]   To 
tend;  to  bend  downward. 

They  serve  indifferently  for  vowels  in  respect  of 
the  aperture,  and  for  consonants,  in  respect  of  the 
pene-appulse;  and  so  much  the  more  verging  either 
way,  according  to  the  respective  occasions.  Holder 
The  nearer  I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period 
of  life  which  is  to  be  labour  and  sorrow,  the  more  I 
prop  myself  upon  those  few  supports  that  are  left. 

Swift. 

Such  are  indicated,  when  the  juices  of  a  human 

body  verge  to  putrefaction.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Man, 
Perhaps,  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown; 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal: 
'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole.       Pope. 
Ve'rger,  ver'jur.98   n.  s.   [from  verge.] 
He  that  carries  the  mace  before   the 
dean. 

I  can  tip  the  verger  with  half  a  crown,  and  get 

into  the  best  seat.  Farquhar. 

Veri'dical,  ve-rld'e-kal.  adj.  [yeridicus, 

Lat.]  Telling  truth. 
Verification,    ver-e-fe-ka'shun.     n.    s. 
[from  verify.']    Confirmation  by  argu- 
ment or  evidence. 

In  verification  of  this  we  will  mention  a  pheno- 
menon of  our  engine.  Boyle. 
Ve'rifier,  ver'e-fi-ur.  n.  s.  [from  veri- 
fy.]    One  who  assures  a  thing  to  be 
true. 
To  VE'RIFY,  ver'e-fi.   v.  n.   {verifier, 
French.]     To  justify  against  charge  of 
falsehood;  to  confirm;  to  prove  true. 

What  seemeth  to  have  been  uttered  concerning 
sermons,  and  their  efficacy  or  necessity,  in  regard 
of  divine  matter,  must  consequently  be  verified  in 
sundry  other  kinds  of  teaching,  if  the  matter  be 
fhe  same  in  all.  Hooker. 


This  is  verified  by  a  number  of  examples,  thai 
whatsoever  is  gained  by  an  abusive  treaty  ought  to 
be  restored.  Bacon. 

So  shalt  thou  best  fulfil,  best  verify 
The  prophets  old,  who  sung  thy  endless  reign. 

Milton. 

So  spake  this  oracle,  then  verified 
When  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  second  Eve, 
Saw  Satan  fall.  Milton. 

Though  you  may  mistake  a  year, 
Though  your  prognosticks  run  too  fast, 
They  must  be  verify'd  at  last.  Sicift. 

Spain  shall  have  three  kings;  which  is  now  won- 
derfully verefied;  for  besides  the  king  of  Portugal 
there  are  now  two  rivals  for  Spain.  Swift. 

Ve'rily,  ver'e-le.  adv.  [from  very.] 
1 


In  truth;  certainly 

Verily  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief.    Shaksp. 
2.  With  great  confidence. 

It  was  verily  thought,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
four  great  disfavourers  of  that  voyage,  the  enter- 
prize  had  succeeded.  Bacon. 
By  repealing  the  sacramental  test,  we  are  verily 
persuaded  the  consequence  will  be  an  entire  alter- 
ation of  religion  among  us.  Swift. 
Verisimilar,  ver-e-sim'e-lur.88  )     adj. 
Vfri<;i'jmilous,  ver-e-sim'e-lus.  5    [yeri- 
similia,  Lat.]   Probable;  likely. 

Many  erroneous  doctrines  of  pontificians  are,  in 
our  days,  wholly  supported  by  verisimilous  and  pro- 
bable reasons.  White. 
Verisimilitude,  ver-e-sim-mire-tude.") 
Verisimi'lity,  ver-e-sim-mire-te.  j 
n.s.  [yerisimilitudo,  Latin.]  Probability; 
likelihood;  resemblance  of  truth. 

Touching  the  verisimility  or  probable  truth  of 
this  relation,  several  reasons  seem  to  overthrow  it. 

Brown 
A  noble  nation,  upon  whom  if  not  such  verities, 
at  least  such  verisimilities  of  fortitude  were  placed. 

Brown . 
Verisimilitude  and  opinion  are  an  easy  purchase ; 
but  true  knowledge  is  dear  and  difficult.  Like  a 
point,  it  requires  an  acuteness  to  its  discovery: 
while  verisimilitude,  like  the  expanded  superficies, 
is  obvious,  sensible,  and  affords  a  large  and  easy 
field  for  loose  enquiry.  Glanvilte. 

The  plot,  the  wit,  the  characters,  the  passions, 
are  exalted  as  high  as  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
can  carry  them,  with  proportion  to  verisimility. 

Dryden. 
Though  Horace  gives  permission  to  painters  and 
poets  to  dare  every  thing,  yet  he  encourages  neither 
to  make  things  out  of  nature  and  verisimility. 

Dryden. 
Ve'ritable,  ver'e-ta-bl.40s  adj.  [veritable, 
French.]  True;  agreeable  to  fact. 
Indeed!  is't  true? 

Most  veritable;  therefore  look  to  't  well. 

Shakspeare. 
The  presage  of  the  year  succeeding  made  from 
insects  in  oak  apples,  is  I  doubt  too  indistinct,  nor 
veritable  from  event.  Brown. 

Ve'ritably,  ver'e-ta-ble.  adv.  [from  ve- 
ritable^] In  a  true  manner. 
Ve'rity,  ver'e-te.    n.  s.   [yerite,  French; 

Veritas,  Latin.] 
1.    Truth;    consonance  to  the  reality   of 
things. 

If  any  refuse  to  believe  us  disputing  for  the  verity 
of  religion  established,  let  them  believe  God  him- 
self thus  miraculously  working  for  it.  Hooker. 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn;  there  was  a  noise; 
That's  verity.                                           Shakspeare. 
The  precipitancy  of  disputation,  and  the  stir  and 
noise  of  passions  that  usually  attend  it,  must  needs 
be  prejudicial  to  verily;  its  calm  insinuations  can 
no  more  be  heard  in  such  a  bustle,  than  a  whistle 
among  a  crowd  of  sailors  in  a  storm.        Glanville. 
It  is  a  proposition  of  eternal  verity,  that  none 


can  govern  while  he  is  despised.  We  may  as  well 
imagine  that  there  may  be  a  king  without  majesty, 
a  supreme  without  sovereignty.  South. 

2.  A  true  assertion;  a  true  tenet. 

And  that  age,  which  my  grey  hairs  make  seem 
more  than  it  is,  hath  not  diminished  in  me  the 
power  to  protect  an  undeniable  verity.  Sidney. 

Wherefore  should  any  man  think,  but  that  read- 
ing itself  is  one  of  the  ordinary  means,  whereby  it 
pleaseth  God,  of  his  gracious  goodness,  to  instil 
that  celestial  verity,  which  being  but  so  received,  i8 
nevertheless  effectual  to  save  souls?  Hooker. 

If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well  ?      Shakspeare. 

Must  virtue  be  preserved  by  a  lie? 
Virtue  and  truth  do  ever  best  agree; 

By  this  it  seems  to  be  a  verity, 
Since  the  effects  so  good  and  virtuous  be.     Davies. 
,  Moral  truth;  agreement  of  the  words 
with  the  thoughts. 
Ve'rjuice,  ver'jus.  n.   s.  [yerjus,  Fr.] 
Acid  liquor  expressed  from   crab-ap- 
ples. It  is  vulgarly  pronounced  varges. 
Hang  a  dog  upon  a  crab-tree,  and  he'll  never 
love  verjuice.  VEstrange. 

The  barley-pudding  comes  in  place: 
Then  bids  fall  on;  himself,  for  saving  charges, 
A  peel'il  alie'd  onion  cats,  aud  tipples  verjuice. 

Dryden. 
The  native  verjuice  of  the  crab,  deriv'd 
Through  th'  infix'd  graff,  a  grateful  mixture  forms 
Of  tart  and  sweet.  Philips. 

VERMICE'LLI,  ver-me-tshel'e.s88  n.  s. 
[Italian.]  A  paste  rolled  and  broken  in 
the  form  of  worms. 

With  oysters,  eggs,  and  vermicelli, 

She  let  him  almost  burst  his  belly.  Prior. 

Vermi'cular,  ver-mik'u-lar.88  adj.  \yer- 

miculus,  Latin.]     Acting  like  a  worm; 

continued  from  one  part  to  another  of 

the  same  body. 

By  the  vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines,  the 

grosser  parts  are  derived  downwards,  while  the 

finer  are  squeezed  into  the  narrow  orifices  of  the 

lacteal  vessels.  Cheyne. 

To  Vermi'culate,  ver-mik'u-late.  v.  a. 

[vermirule,  French;  vermiculatus,  Lat.] 

To  inlay;  to  work  in  checker  work,  or 

pieces  of  divers  colours.  Bailey. 

Vermicula'tion,  ver-mik-u-la'shfin.  n.  s. 

[from    vermiculate.]     Continuation    of 

motion  from  one  part  to  another. 

My  heart  moves  naturally  by  the  motion  of  pal- 
pitation; my  guts  by  the  motion  of  vermiculation. 

Hale. 
Ve'rmicule,  ver'me-kule.  n.  s.   [yermi- 
culus,  vermis,  Latin.]      A  little  grub, 
worm. 

I  saw  the  shining  oak-ball  ichneumon  strike  its 
terebra  into  an  oak-apple,  to  lay  its  eggs  therein: 
and  hence  are  many  vermicules  seen  toward  the 
outside  of  these  apples.  Derham. 

Vermi'culous,  ver-mik'u-lus.  adj.  [ver- 
miculosus,  Latin.]  Full  of  grubs;  re- 
sembling grubs. 

Ve'rmiform,  ver'me-form.  adj.  [yermi- 
forme,  French;  vermis  and  formo,  Lat.] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  worm. 

Ve'rmifuge,  ver'me-fudje.  n.  s.  [from 
vermis  andfugo,  Latin.]  Any  medicine 
that  destroys  or  expels  worms. 

JVe'rmil,  ver'mil.  ?  n.  s.  [yer- 

Vermi  lion,  ver-miryijn.1135  meil,  ver- 
milion, French.] 

1.  The  cochineal;  a  grub  of  a  particular 
plant. 
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2.  Factitious  or  native  cinnabar;  sulphu  r 
mixed  with  mercury.  This  is  the  usual, 
though  not  primitive,  signification. 

The  imperfect  metals  are  subject  to  rust,  except 
mercury,  winch  is  made  into  ver million  by  solution 
or  calcination.  Bacon. 

The  fairest  and  most  principal  red  is  vermillion, 
called  in  Latin  minium  It  is  a  poison,  and  found 
where  great  store  of  quicksilver  is.  Peacham. 

3.  Any  beautiful  red  colour. 

How  red  the  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 
And  the  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermil  stain, 
Like  crimson  dy'd  in  grain.  Spenser. 

There  grew  a  goodly  tree  him  fair  beside, 
Loadcn  with  fruit  and  apples  rosie  red, 

As  they  in  pure  vermillion  had  been  dy'd, 
Whereof  great  virtues  over  all  were  read.  Spenser. 

Simple  colours  are  strong  and  sensible,  though 
they  are  clear  as  vermillion.  Dryden. 

Td  Vermi'lion,  ver-mil'yun.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  die  red. 

A  sprightly  red  vermilions  all  her  face, 
And  her  eyes  languish  with  unusual  grace.    Grant). 

VE  RMIN,  ver'min.1*0  n.  s.  [vermin,  Fr. 

vermis,  Latin.] 

1.  Any  noxious  animal.  Used  commonly 
for  small  creatures. 

What  is  your  study? 

— How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  vermin. 

Shakspeare. 

The  head  of  a  wolf,  dried  and  hanged  up  in  a 
dove-house,  will  scare  away  vermin,  such  as  wea- 
zels  and  polecats.  Bacon. 

An  idle  person  only  lives  to  spend  his  time,  aud 
eat  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  like  a  vermin  or  a  wolf. 

Taylor. 

A  weaze)  taken  in  a  trap  was  charged  with  mis- 
demeanors, and  the  poor  vermin  stood  much  upon 
her  innocence.  L'  Estrange. 

Great  injuries  these  vermin,  mice  and  rats,  do  in 
the  field.  Mortimer. 

He  that  has  so  little  wit 
To  nourish  vermin,  may  be  bit.  Swift. 

2.  It  is  used  in  contempt  of  human  beings. 

The  stars  determine 
You  are  my  prisoners,  base  vermin.  Hudibras. 

To  VE'RMINATE,  ver'me-nate.  v.  n. 
[from  vermin. ~\  To  breed  vermin. 

Vermina'tion,  ver-me-na'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  verminate.]  Generation  of  ver- 
min. 

Redi  discarding  anomalous  generation,  tried  ex- 
periments relating  to  the  vennination  of  serpents 
and  flesh.  Derham. 

Ve'rminous,  ver'min-us.  adj.  [from  ver- 
min.] Tending  to  vermin;  disposed  to 
breed  vermin. 

A  wasting  of  children's  flesh  depends  upon  some 
obstruction  of  the  entrails,  or  verminous  disposition 
of  the  body.  Harvey. 

Vermi'parous,  ver-mip'pa-rus.  adj.  [ver- 
mis and  fiario,  Lat.]  Producing  worms. 
Hereby  they  confound  the  generation  of  vermh- 
parous  animals  with  oviparous.  Brown. 

Verxa'cular,  ver-nak'u-lar.  adj.  [yer- 
naculus,  Latin.]  Native;  of  one's  own 
country. 

London  weekly  bills  number  deep  in  consump- 
tions; the  same  likewise  proving  inseparable  acci- 
dents to  most  other  diseases;  which  instances  do 
evidently  bring  a  consumption  under  the  notion  of 
a  vernacular  disease  to  England.  Harvey. 

The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  our  vernacular  idiom.  I  do  not 
find  in  any  of  our  chronicles,  that  Edward  the  third 
ever  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  though  he  often  dis- 
covered the  posture  of  the  French,  and  as  often 
vanquished  them.  MJison. 


Ve'rnal,  ver'nal.89  adj.  [vernus,  Latin.] 
Belonging  to  the  spring. 

With  the  year 
Seasons  return;  but  not  to  me  returns, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose.  Milton, 

Ve'rnant,  ver'nant.  adj.  [vernans,  Lat.] 
Flourishing  as  in  the  spring. 

Else  had  the  spring 
Perpetual  smil'd  on  earth,  with  vernant  flow'rs, 
Equal  in  days  and  nights.  Milton. 

Verni'lity,  ver-nil'e-te.  n.  s.  [verna, 
Latin.]  Servile  carriage;  the  submis- 
sive fawning  behaviour  of  a  slave. 

Bailey. 

Versabi'lity,  ver-sa-bil'e-te.  >  n.s.[ver- 

Ve'rsableness,  ver'sa-bl-nes.  J  sabilis, 
Latin.]  Aptness  to  be  turned  or  wound 
any  way.  Diet. 

Ve'rsal,  ver'sal.88  adj.  [a  cant  word  for 
universal.]    Total;  whole. 

Some,  for  brevity, 
Have  cast  the  versal  world's  nativity.       Hudibras. 

VE'RSATILE,  ver'sa-til.146  adj.  [versa- 
(His,  Latin.] 

1.  That  may  be  turned  round. 

Th'  advent'rous  pilot  in  a  single  year 
Learn'd  his  state  cock-boat  dext'rously  to  steer; 
Versatile,  and  sharp-piercing  like  a  screw, 
Made  good  th'  old  passage,  and  still  fore'd  a  new. 

Harte . 

2.  Changeable;  variable. 

One  colour  to  us  standing  in  one  place,  hath  a 
contrary  aspect  in  another;  as  in  those  versatile 
representations  in  the  neck  of  a  dove,  and  folds  of 
scarlet.  Glanville. 

3.  Easily  applied  to  a  new  task. 
Ve'rsatileness,  ver'sa-til-nes.  >    n.  s. 
Versatility,  ver-sa-til'e-te.     3      [from 

versatile.]     The  quality  of  being  ver- 
satile. 

VERSE,  verse,  n.  s.  [vers,  Fr.  versus, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  line  consisting  of  a  certain  succession 
of  sounds,  and  number  of  syllables. 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  [verset,  Fr.]  A  section  or  paragraph  of 
a  book. 

Thus  far  the  questions  proceed  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  earth;  in  the  following  verses 
they  proceed  upon  the  demolition  of  that  earth. 

Burnet. 

3.  Poetry;  lays;  metrical  language. 

Verse  embalms  virtue:  and  tombs  and  thrones  of 
rhymes, 
Preserve  frail  transitory  fame  as  much 
As  spice  doth  body  from  air's  corrupt  touch.  Donne. 

If  envious  eyes  their  hurtful  rays  have  cast, 
More  pow'rful  verse  shall  free  thee  from  the  blast. 

Dryden. 
Whilst  she  did  her  various  pow'r  dispose; 
Virtue  was  taught  in  verse,  and  AtheBs'  glory  rose. 

Prior. 
You  compose 
In  splay-foot  verse,  or  hobbling  prose.  Prior. 

4.  A  piece  of  poetry. 

This  verse,  my  friend,  be  thine.  Pope. 

To  Verse,  verse,  v*  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  tell  in  verse;  to  relate  poetically. 

In  the  shape  of  Corin  sate  all  day, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love.  Shaksp. 
To   be   Ve'rsed,   verst.369   v.  n.    [yersor, 
Lat.]    To  be  skilled  in;  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with. 
She  might  be  ignorant  of  their  nations,  who  was 


not  versed  in  their  names,  as  not  being  present  at 
the  general  survey  of  animals,  when  Adam  assigned 
unto  every  one  a  name  concordant  unto  its  nature. 

8mm. 
This  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relates, 
And  then  for  proof  fulfill'd  their  common  fates. 

Drijdcn. 

Ve'rskman,  vers'man.88  n.  s.  [verse  and 
man.']     A  poet;  a  writer  in  verse.     In 
ludicrous  language. 
The  god  of  us  versemen,  you  know,  child,  the  sun. 

Prior. 
From  limbs  of  this  great  Hercules  are  fram'd 
Whole  groups  of  pigmies,  who  are  versemen  nam'd. 

Harte. 

Ve'rsicle,   ver'se-kl.    n.  «.   [versiculus, 

Latin.]     A  little  verse. 
VERSIFICA'TION,    ver-se-fe-ka'shun. 
n.  s.  [versification,  French;  from  x>er- 
sify-]     The  art  or  practice  of  making 
verses. 

Donne  alone  had  your  talent,  but  was  not  happy 
to  arrive  at  your  versification.  Dryden. 

Some  object  to  his  versification;  which  is  in  poe- 
try, what  colouring  is  in  painting,  a  beautiful  orna- 
ment. But  if  the  proportions  are  just,  though  the 
colours  should  happen  to  be  rough,  the  piece  may  be 
of  inestimable  value.  Granville. 

Versificator,  ver'se-fe-ka/tur.  }      n.  s. 
Ve'rsifier,  ver'se-fi-ur.183  $     [yer- 

sificateur,  French;  versificator,  Latin.] 
A  versifier;  a  maker  of  verses  with  or 
without  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

Statius,  the  best  versificator  next  Virgil,  knew 

not  how  to  design  after  him.  Dryden. 

In  Job  and  the  Psalms  we  shall  find  more  sublime 

ideas,  more  elevated  language,  than  in  any  of  the 

heathen  versifiers  of  Greece  or  Rome.  Watts. 

To  Ve'rsify,   ver'se-fi.  v.   n.   [versifier, 

French;  versificor,  Latin.]     To  make 

verses. 

You  would  wonder  to  hear  how  soon  even  chil- 
dren will  begin  to  versify.  Sidney. 
To  follow  rather  the  Goths  in  rhyming,  than  the 
Greeks  in  true  versifying,  were  even  to  eat  acorns 
with  swine,  when  we  may  freely  eat  wheat  bread 
among  men.                                                dscham. 

I'll  versify  in  spite,  and  do  my  best, 
To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as  the  rest.     Dryd. 

To  Ve'rsify,  ver'se-fi.183  v.  a.  To  relate 
in  verse. 

Unintermix'd  with  fictious  fantasies, 
I'll  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize.  Daniel. 

Ve'rsion,  ver'shun.  n.  s.  [version,  French; 
versio,  Latin.] 

1.  Change;  transformation. 

Springs,  the  ancients  thought  to  be  made  by  the 
version  of  air  into  water.  Bacon. 

2.  Change  of  direction. 

Comets  are  rather  gazed  upon,  than  wisely  ob- 
served in  their  effects;  that  is,  what  kind  of  comet, 
for  magnitude,  colour,  version  of  the  beams,  pro- 
duced what  kind  of  effects.  Bacon. 

3.  Translation.  ' 

This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  re- 
garded, but  must  confess,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  make  him  appear  wholly  like  himself.  For  where 
the  original  is  close,  no  version  can  reach  it  in  the 
same  compass.  Dryden. 

It  will  be  as  easy,  nay  much  easier,  to  invent  some 
pretence  or  other  against  the  reading,  version,  or 
construction .  Waterland. 

4.  The  act  of  translating. 

Vert,  vert.  n.  s.  [vert,  French.] 

Vert,  in  the  laws  of  the  forest,  signifies  every 

thing  that  grows,  and  bears  a  green  leaf  within  the 

forest,  that  may  cover  and  hide  a  deer.         Cowell. 

I  find  no  mention  in  all  the  records  of  Ireland  - 
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of  a  park  or  free  warren,  notwithstanding  the  great 
plenty  of  vert  and  venison.  Sir  John  Davies. 

Ve'rtebral,  veVte-bral.88  adj.  [from  ver- 
tebra, Latin.]   Relating  to  the  joints  of 

the  spine. 

The  carotid,  vertebral,  and  splenick  arteries  are 

not  only  variously  contorted,  but  here  and  there 

dilated,  to  moderate  the  motion  of  the  blood.   Ray. 

Ve'rtebre,  veYte-bur.    n.  s.   [vertebre, 

French;   vertebra,  Latin.]     A  joint  of 

the  back. 

The  several  vertebres  are  so  elegantly  compacted 
together,  that  they  are  as  strong  as  if  they  were  but 
one  bone.  Ray. 

VE'R  TEX,  ver'teks.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 

1.  Zenith;  the  point  over  head. 

These  keep  the  vertex;  but  betwixt  the  bear 
And  shining  zodiack,  where  the  planets  err, 
A  thousand  figur'd  constellations  roll .  Creech. 

2.  A  top  of  a  hill;  the  top  of  any  thing. 

Mountains  especially  abound  with  different  spe- 
cies of  vegetables;  every  vertex  or  eminence  afford- 
ing new  kinds.  Derham. 
VE'RTIC  AL,  ver'te-kal.88  adj.  [vertical, 
Fr.  from  vertex.-] 

1 .  Placed  in  the  zenith. 

'Tis  raging  noon ;  and  vertical  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays.    Thorns. 

2.  Placed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 

the  horizon. 

From  these  laws,  all  the  rules  of  bodies  ascend- 
ing or  descending  in  vertical  lines  may  be  deduced. 

Cheyne. 

Vertica'lity,  ve*r-te-kar6-t£.  n.  s.  [from 
vertical.]  The  state  of  being  in  the 
zenith. 

Unto  them  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  a  year;  ma- 
king two  distinct  summers  in  the  different  points  of 
the  verticality.  Brown. 

Vertically,  veYte  kal-e.  adv.  [from 
vertical.]  In  the  zenith. 

Although  it  be  not  vertical  unto  any  part  of  Asia, 
yet  it  vertically  passeth  over  Peru  and  Brasilia. 

Brown. 

Vertici'llate,  ve>-te-sil'late.  adj.  [from 
verticillum,  Latin.] 

Verticillate  plants  are  such  as  have  their  flowers 
intermixt  with  small  leaves  growing  in  a  kind  of 
whirls  about  the  joints  of  a  stalk,  as  pennyroyal, 
horehound,  §c.  Quincy. 

Verti/city,  ver-tis'e-t6.  n.  s.  [from  ver- 
tex.] The  power  of  turning;  circumvo- 
lution; rotation. 

Those  stars  do  not  peculiarly  glance  on  us,  but 
carry  a  common  regard  unto  all  countries,  unto 
whom  their  verticity  is  also  common.  Brown. 

We  believe  the  verticity  of  the  needle,  without  a 
certificate  from  the  days  of  old.  Glanville. 

Whether  they  be  globules,  or  whether  they  have 
a  verticity  about  their  own  centers,  that  produce 
the  idea  of  whiteness  in  us,  the  more  particles  of 
light  are  reflected  from  a  body,  the  whiter  does  the 
body  appear.  Locke. 

Vertiginous,  ver-tid'jin-us.  adj.  [verti- 
ginosus,  Latin.] 

1.  Turning  round;  rotatory. 

This  vertiginous  motion  gives  day  and  night  suc- 
cessively over  the  whole  earth,  and  makes  it  habit- 
able all  around.  Bentley. 

2.  Giddy. 

These  extinguish  candles,  make  the  workmen 
faint  and  vertiginous;  and,  when  very  great,  suffo- 
cate and  kill  them.  Woodward. 

VE'RTIGO,  ver-ti'go,  vSr-te'go,  or  ver'- 
te-go.112  e03  n.  s.  [Latin.]    A  giddiness; 
a  sense  of  turning  in  the  head. 
Vertigo  is  the  appearance  of  visible  objects  that 
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are  without  motion,  as  if  tbey  turned  round,  attend- 
ed with  a  fear  of  falling,  and  a  dimness  of  sight 

Quincy. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dulness,  ver- 
tigos,  tremblings.  Arbuthnot. 

That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead.  Swift. 

Ve'rvain,  veVvin.208  )  n.  s.  [verveine,¥r. 
Ve'rvine,  veVvin.1*0  5  verbena,  Lat.]    A 

plant. 

She  night-shades  strows  to  work  him  ill, 
Therewith  the  vervain,  and  her  dill, 
That  hindreth  witches  of  their  will .  Drayton. 

Some  scatt'ring  pot-herbs  here  and  there  he 
found, 
Which  cultivated  with  his  daily  care, 
And  bruis'd  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal  fare. 

Dryden. 

Ve'rvain  mallow,  veVvin-maTlo.  n.  s.  A 
plant.  It  hath  the  whole  habit  of  the 
mallow  or  althaea;  but  differs  from  it 
in  having  its  leaves  deeply  divided. 

Miller. 

Ve'rveles,  veVvilz.  n.  s.  [yervele,  Fr.] 
Labels  tied  to  a  hawk.  Ainsivorth. 

VE'RY,  veVe.  adj.  [yeray,  or  vrai,  Fr. 
whence  veray  in  ancient  English.  It 
has  it  degrees  verier  and  veriest.] 

1.  True;  real. 
Why  do  I  pity  him, 

That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me?  Shakspeare. 
In  very  deed,  as  the  Lord  liveth.  1  Samuel. 

O  that  in  very  deed  we  might  behold  it! 

Dryden  and  Lee. 

2.  Having  any  qualities,  commonly  bad, 
in  an  eminent  degree;  complete;  per- 
fect; mere. 

Those  who  had  drunk  of  Circe's  cup,  were  turn- 
ed into  very  beasts.  Duvies. 

There,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades, 
She  may  pass  on.  Milton. 

I.  To  note  things  emphatically,  or  emi- 
nently. 

'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman; 
Especially  against  his  very  friend.  Shakspeare. 

Was  not  my  love 
The  verier  wag  o'  th'  two?  Shakspeare. 

We  can  contain  ourselves, 
Were  he  the  veriest  antick  in  the  world.  Shakspeare. 
In  a  seeing  age,  the  very  knowledge  of  former 
times  passes  but  for  ignorance  in  a  better  dress. 

South. 

The  pictures  of  o*r  great  grandmothers  in  queen 

Elizabeth's  time,  are  eloath'd  down  to  the  very 

wrists,  and  up  to  their  very  chin.  Jlddison. 

4.  Same,  emphatically. 

Women  arc  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Shakspeare- 
The  cocks  beat  the  partridge,  which  she  laid  to 
heart:  but  finding  these  very  cocks  cutting  one  an- 
other, she  comforted  herself.  L1  Estrange . 
So  catholick  a  grace  is  charity,  that  whatever 
time  is  the  special  opportunity  of  any  other  chris- 
tian grace,  that  very  time  is  also  the  special  oppor- 
tunity of  charity.  Sprat. 
Ve'ry,  veVe.  adv.  In  a  great  degree;  in 
an  eminent  degree. 

The  Gieek  orator  was  so  very  famous  for  this, 
that  his  antagonist  reading  over  the  oration  which 
had  procur'd  his  banishment,  asked  them,  if  tbey 
were  so  n;uch  affected  by  the  bare  reading  of  it, 
how  much  more  they  would  have  been  alarmed  bai' 
they  heard  him?  Addison 

That  bold  challenge  was  thought  very  strange. 

Lesley. 
To  VE'SICATE,  ves'se-kate."  v.  a.  [ye. 
sica,  Latin.]  To  blister. 
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Celsus  proposes,  that  in  all  these  internal  wounds 
the  external  parts  be  vesicated,  to  make  more  pow- 
erful revulsion  from  within.  Wiseman. 
1  saw  the  cuticular  vesicated,  and  shining  with  a 
burning  heat.  Wiseman. 
Vesica'tion,  v£s-e-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
vesica.]     Blistering;  separation  of  the 
cuticle. 

I  applied  some  vinegar  prepared  with  litharge, 

defending  the  vesication  with  pledgets.      Wiseman. 

Vesi'catory,  ve-sik'a-tur  e.  n.  s.  [vesica- 

torium,  technical  Latin.]     A  blistering 

medicine. 

Vf/sicle,  veYe-kl.40s  n.  s.  [yesicula,  Lat.] 

A  small  cuticle  filled  or  inflated. 

Nor  is  the  humour  contained  in  smaller  veins,, 

but  in  a  vesicle,  or  little  bladder.  Brown. 

The  lungs  are  made  up  of  such  air  pipes  and 

vesicles  interwoven  with  blood-vessels,  to  purify, 

ferment,  or  supply  the  sanguineous  mass  with  ni- 

troaerial  particles.  Ray. 

Vesi'oular,  ve-sik'u-lar.88  adj.  [from  ve- 

sicula,  Latin.]     Hollow;  full  of  small 

interstices. 

A  muscle  is  a  bundle  of  vesicular  threads,  or  of 
solid  filaments,  involved  in  one  common  membrane. 

Cheyne. 
VE'SPER,  ves'pur.88  n.  s.  [Latin.]   The 


evening  star;  the  evening. 
These  signs  are  black  Vesper's  pageants. 

Shakspeare, 
Ve'sfers,  veVpurz.  n.  s.  [without  the  sin- 
gular, from  vesfierus,  Lat.]  The  even- 
ing service  of  the  Romish  church. 
Ve'spertine,  veVpur-tine.1*9  adj.  [yes- 
pertinus,  Latin.]  Happening  or  com- 
ing in  the  evening;  pertaining  to  the 
evening. 
VE'SSEL,  veVsil."  n.  s.  [vasselle,  Fr. 

vas,  Latin.] 
1.  Any  thing  in  which  liquids,  or  other 
things,  are  put. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  Ifill'd  my  mind; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace, 
Only  for  them.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  have  two  vessels  to  fill,  and  you  empty  one 
to  fill  the  other,  there  still  remains  one  vessel  empty. 

Burnet. 

!.  The  containing  parts  of  an  animal  body. 

Of  these  elements  are  constituted  the  smallest 

fibres;  of  those  fibres  the  vessels;  of  those  vessels  the 

organs  of  the  body.  Arbuthnot. 

Another  cause  of  a  wasting  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  is, 

the  disruption  of  a  vessel,  whence  the  blood  issues 

into  the  cavities  and  interstices  of  the  lungs,  and  is 

thence  expectorated  by  a  cough.  Blackmore. 

3.  Any  vehicle  in  which  men  or  goods  are 
carried  on  the  water. 

The  sons  and  nephews  of  Noah,  who  peopled  the 
isles,  had  vessels  to  transport  themselves.     Raleigh. 

The  Phoenicians  first  invented  open  vessels,  and 
the  Egyptians  ships  with  decks.  Heylin. 

The  vessel  is  represented  as  stranded.  The  figure 
before  it  seems  to  lift  it  off  the  shallows.    Jlddison. 

From  storms  of  rage,  and  dangerous  rocks  of 
pride, 
Let  thy  strong  hand  this  little  vessel  guide; 
It  was  thy  hand  that  made  it:  through  the  tide 
Impetuous  of  this  life  let  thy  command 
Direct  my  course  and  bring  me  safe  to  land.  Prior. 

Now  secure  tbe  painted  vessel  glides; 
The  sun-beams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides. 

Pope. 

4.  Any  capacity;  any  thing  containing. 

I  have  my  fill 
Of  knowledge,  what  this  vessel  can  contain.  Milton. 
>.  [  In  theology.]     One  relating  to  God's 
household. 
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If  the  rigid  doctrines  be  found  apt  to  cool  all 
those  men's  love  of  God,  who  have  not  the  confi- 
dence to  believe  themselves  of  the  number  of  the 
few  chosen  vessels,  and  to  beget  security  and  pre- 
sumption in  others  who  have  conquered  those  diffi- 
culties. Hammond. 
To  Vf/ssel,  veVsil.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  put  into  a  vessel;  to  barrel. 
Take  earth,  and  vessel  it;  and  in  that  set  the  seed. 

Bacon. 
Ve'ssets,  ves'sets.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  cloth 
commonly  made  in  Suffolk.  Bailey. 
Ve'ssicnon,  ves'sik-non.  n.  s.  [among 
horsemen.]  A  windgall,  or  soft  swell- 
ing on  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  horse's 
hoof.  Diet. 

VEST,  vest.  n.  s.  [yestis,  Latin.]  An  outer 

•  garment. 

Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd.  Milton. 

When  the  queen  in  royal  habit's  drest, 
Old  mystick  emblems  grace  th'  imperial  vest. 

Smith. 

To  Vest,  v£st.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dress;  to  deck;  to  enrobe. 

The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heav'n  may  vie, 
With  either  vested,  and  a  purple  sky.  Drydcn. 

Light!  Nature's  resplendent  robe; 
Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  gloom.  Thomson. 

2.  To  dress  in  a  long  garment. 

Just  Simeon  and  prophetic  Anna  spoke, 
Before  the  altar  and  the  vested  priest  Milton. 

3.  To  make  possessor  of;  to  invest  with: 
it  has  with  before  the  thing  possessed. 

To  settle  men's  consciences,  'tis  necessary  that 
they  know  the  person  who  by  right  is  vested  with 
power  over  them .  Locke. 

Had  I  been  vested  with  the  monarch's  pow'r, 
Thou  must  have  sigh'd,  unlucky  youth!  in  vain. 

Prior. 

4.  To  place  in  possession:  with  in  before 
the  possessor. 

The  militia  their  commissioners  positively  re- 
quired to  be  entirely  vested  in  the  parliament. 

Clarendon. 
Empire  and  dominion  was  vested  in  him,  for  the 
good  and  behoof  of  others.  Locke. 

Ve'stal,  ves'tal.88  n.  s.  [vestalis,  Lat.]  A 
virgin  consecrated  to  Vesta;  a  pure  vir- 
gin. 

Women  are  not 
In  their  best  fortunes  strong;  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal.  Shakspeare . 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestaVs  lot! 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.       Pope. 
Ve'stal,  ve  .'tal.  adj.  [vestalis,  Lat.]  De- 
noting pure  virginity. 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it.  Shakspeare. 

Ve'stibule,   ves'te-buie.   n.   s.  [vestibu- 
lum,  Lat.]    The  porch  or  first  entrance 
of  a  house. 
Ve'stige,  ves'tidje.  n.s.  [vestigium,  Lat.] 
Footstep;  mark  left  behind  in  passing. 

The  truth  passes  so  slightly  through  men's  ima- 
ginations, that  they  must  use  great  subtilty  to  track 
its  vestige*.  Harvey. 

Ve'stment,   vest'ment.  n.  s.   [vestimen- 
tum,  Latin.]  Garment;  part  of  dress. 

Were  it  not  better  that  the  love  which  men  bear 
unto  God  should  make  the  least  things  that  are  em- 
ployed in  his  service  amiable,  than  that  their  over- 
scrupulous dislike  of  so  mean  a  thing  as  a  vestment, 
should  from  the  very  service  of  God  withdraw  their 
hearts  and  affections?  Hooker. 

Heaven  then  would  seem  thy  ima?e,  and  reflect 
Those  sable  vestments,  and  that  bright  aspect. 

Waller. 
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The  sculptors  could  not  give  vestments  suitable 
to  the  quality  of  the  persons  represented.    Dryden 
Ve'stry,  ves'tre.  n.  s.  [yestiare,  Fr.  vesti- 
arium,  Latin.] 

1.  A  room  appendant  to  the  church,  in 
which  the  sacerdotal  garments  and  con- 
secrated things  are  reposited. 

Bold  Amycus  from  the  robb'd  ■ctstry  brings 
The  chalices  of  heav'n;  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight.  Dryden. 

2.  A  parochial  assembly  commonly  con- 
vened in  the  vestry. 

They  create  new  senators,  vestry  elders,  without 

any  commandment  of  the  word.  White. 

The  common-council  are  chosen  every  year,  so 

many  for  every  parish,  by  the  vestry  and  common 

convention  of  the  people  of  that  parish.   Clarendon. 

Go  with  me  where  paltry  constables  will  not 

summon  us  to  vestries.  Blount. 

Ve'sture,   ves'tshure.461   n.   s.  [vesture, 

old  Fr.  vestura,  Italian.] 

1.  Garment;  robe. 
Her  breasts  half  hid,  and  half  were  laid  to  show; 

Her  envious  vesture  greedy  sight  repelling-  Fairfax. 

W  iiat,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded?  Shakspeare. 

To  bear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss. 

Shakspeare. 
Here  ruddy  brass  and  gold  refulgent  blaz'd; 
There  polish'd  chests  embroider'd  vestures  grae'd. 

Pope. 

2.  Dress;  habit;  external  form. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings; 
But  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grosly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.     Shaksp. 
Rocks,  precipices,  and  gulfs,  apparel'd  with  a 
vesture  of  plants,  would  resemble  mountains  and 
vallies.  Bentley. 

Vetch,  vetsh.  n.  s.  [vicia,  Lat.]  A  plant 
with  a  papilionaceous  flower,  producing 
a  legume. 

Where  vetches,  pulse,  and  tares  have  stood, 

And  stalks  of  lupines  grew.  Dryden. 

An  ervum  is  a  sort  of  vetch,  or  small  pea.  Jlrbuth. 

Ve'tchy,     vetsh'e.     adj.    [from    vetch.'] 

Made  of  vetches;  abounding  in  vetches; 

consisting  of  vetch  or  pea-straw. 

If  to  my  cottage  thou  wilt  resort, 
There  may'st  thou  ligge  in  a  vetchy  bed, 
'Till  fairer  fortune  shew  forth  his  head.      Spenser. 

Ve'teran,  veVftr-arv88  n.  s.  [veteranus, 
Lat.]  An  old  soldier;  a  man  long  prac- 
tised in  any  thing. 

The  Arians,  for  the  credit  of  their  faction,  took 
the  eldest,  the  best  experienced,  the  most  wary,  and 
the  longest  practised  veterans  they  had  amongst 
them.  Hooker. 

If  king  Charles  II.  had  made  war  upon  France, 
he  might  have  conquered  it  by  the  many  veterans 
which  had  been  inured  to  service  in  the  civil  wars. 

Jlddison. 

Ensigns  that  piere'd  the  foe's  remotest  lines, 

The  hardy  veteran  with  tears  resigns.  Mdison. 

We  were  forced  to  uncover,  or  be  regarded  as 

veterans  in  the  beau  monde.  Mdison. 

Ve'teran,  vet'ur-an.  adj.  Long  practised 

in  war;  long  experienced. 

There  was  a  mighty  strong  army  of  land-forces, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  veteran  soldiers. 

Bacon. 
The  British  youth  shall  hail  thy  wise  command; 
Thy  temper'd  ardour,  and  thy  veteran  skill. 

Thomson. 

Veterina'rian,    vel-er-e-na're-an.   n.   s. 
[veterinarius,  Lat.]   One  skilled  in  the 
diseases  of  cattle. 
That  a  horse  has  no  gall,  is  not  only  swallowed 
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by  common  farriers,  but  also  received  by  good  ve- 
terinarians, and  some  who  have  laudably  discoursed 
upon  horses.  Brown- 

To  VEX,  veks.  v.  a.  [vexo,  Latin] 

1.  To  plague;  to  torment;  to  harass. 
Do  you  think 

The  king  will  suffer  but  the  little  finger 

Of  this  man  to  be  vex'd?  Shakspeare. 

Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom  the  foul  fiend 
vexes.  Shakspeare- 

When  she  pressed  him  daily,  so  that  his  soul 
was  vexed  unto  death,  he  told  her  all  his  heart. 

Judges. 

Still  may  the  dog  the  wand'ring  troops  constrain 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guilty  train!      Dryden. 

You  are  the  cause  of  all  my  care: 
Your  eyes  ten  thousand  dangers  dart; 
Ten  thousand  torments  vex  my  heart; 

I  love,  and  I  despair.  Prior 

2.  To  disturb;  to  disquiet. 
Alack,  'tis  he;  why,  he  was  met  ev'n  now, 

As  mad  as  the  vexl  sea,  singing  aloud.    Shakspeare. 

Rang'd  on  the  banks,  beneath  our  equal  oars, 
White  curl  the  waves,  and  the  vex'o"  ocean  roars. 

Pope. 

3.  To  trouble  with  slight  provocations. 
To  VEX,  veks.  v.  n.  To  fret;  to  be  oh 

tenters;  to  be  uneasy. 

Ulysses  gave  good  care,  and  fed 
And  drunke  his  wine,  and  vext,  and  ravished 
His  food  for  mere  vexation.  Chapman. 

Ve'xation,  vek-sa'shun.  n.  s.  [from  vex.] 

1.  The  act  of  troubling. 
O  that  husband, 

My  supreme  crown  of  grief,  and  those  repeated 
vexations  of  it!  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  state  of  being  troubled;  uneasiness; 
sorrow. 

Vexation  almost  stops  my  breath, 
That  sundred  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death . 

Shakspeare . 
Passions  too  violent,  instead  of  heightening  our 
pleasures,  afford  us  nothing  but  vexation  and  pain. 

Temple. 

3.  The  cause  of  trouble  or  uneasiness. 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth: 

But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age.     Shaksp. 

4.  An  act  of  harassing  by  law. 
Albeit  the  party  grieved  thereby  may  have  some 

reason  to  complain  of  an  untrue  charge,  yet  may  he 
not  well  call  it  an  unjust  vexation.  Bacon. 

5.  A  slight  teasing  trouble. 

Vexa'tious,  vek-sa'shus.314   adj.  [from 
vexation.] 

Afflictive;  troublesome;  causing  trou- 
ble. 

Consider  him  maintaining  his  usurped  title  by 
continual  vexatious  wars  against  the  kings  of  Judah. 

South. 
Vexatious  thought  still  found  my  flying  mind, 
Nor  bound  by  limits,  nor  to  place  confin'd; 
Haunted  my  nights,  and  terrified  my  days, 
Stalk'd  through  my  gardens,  andpursu'd  my  ways; 
Nor  shut  from  artful  bow'r,  nor  lost  in  winding 
maze.  Prior. 

2.  Fall  of  trouble;  full  of  uneasiness. 
He  leads  a  vexatious  life,  who  in  his  noblest  ac- 
tions is  so  gored  with  scruples,  that  he  dares  not 
make  a  step  without  the  authority  of  another. 

Digby. 

3.  Teasing;  slightly  troublesome. 

Vexa'tiously,  vek-sa'shus-le.  adv.  [from 
vexatious.]  Troublesomely;  uneasily. 

Vexa'tiousness,   vek-sa'shus-nes.   n.   s. 

[from  vexatious.]     Troublesomeness; 

uneasiness. 
Ve'xer,  veks'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  vex.]   He 

who  vexes. 
U'glily,  ug'le-le.  adv.  [from  ugly.]  Fil- 
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thily;  with  deformity;  in  such  Sr  manner 
as  to  raise  dislike. 
U'gliness,  ug'le-nes.  n.  a.  [from  ugly.] 

1.  Deformity;  contrariety  to  beauty. 

All  that  else  seem'd  fair  and  fresh  in  sight, 
Was  turned  now  to  dreadful  ugliness.        Spenser. 

She  takes  her  topicks  from  the  advantage  of  old 
age  and  ugliness.  Dryden. 

2.  Turpitude;  loathsomeness;  moral  de- 
pravity. 

Their  dull  ribaldry  cannot  but  be  very  nauseous 
and  offensive  to  any  one,  who  does  not,  for  the  sake 
of  tne  sin  itself,  pardon  the  ugliness  of  its  circum- 
stances. South. 

U'GLY,  tig'le.  adj.  [This  word  was  an- 
ciently written  ougly;  whence  Dier  in- 
geniously deduces  it  from  oufihlike; 
that  is,  like  an  oii/i'i,  elfi/i,  or  goblin.  In 
Saxon  oga  is  terrour;  and  in  Gothick 
ogan  is  to  fear.]  Deformed;  offensive 
to  the  sight;  contrary  to  beautiful;  hate- 
ful. 

If  Cassio  do  remain, 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 
That  makes  me  ugly.  Shakspeare. 

0, 1  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams.     Shaksp. 

Was  this  the  cottage,  and  the  safe  abode 
Thou  toldst  me  of?  What  grim  aspects  are  these, 
These  ug/y-headed  monsters?  Milton. 

Vi'al,  vi'til.88  n.  a.  [<pi#M.]  A  small  bot- 
tle. 

You  gods!  look  down, 
And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  grace 
Upon  my  daughter's  head.  Shakspeare 

Take  thou  this  vial,  being  then  in  bed, 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off.  Shakspeare. 

Another  lamp  burnt  in  an  old  marble  sepulchre 
belonging  to  some  of  the  antient  Romans  inclosed 
in  a  glass  vial.  Wilkim. 

I  placed  a  thin  vial,  well  stopped  up,  within  the 
smoke  of  the  vapour,  but  nothing  followed.    Addis. 

Chemical   waters,   that  are   each    transparent, 

when  separate,  ferment  into  a  thick  troubled  liquor, 

when  mixed  in  the  same  vial.  Addison. 

To  Vi'al,  vi'ul.  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  vial. 

This  she  with  precious  viaVd  liquors  heals; 
For  which  the  shepherds,  at  the  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustick  lays.       Milton. 
Vi'and,   vi'tlnd.88  n.  s.  [viande,   French; 
vivanda,  Italian.]  Food:  meat  dressed. 

The  belly  only  like  a  gulf  remain'd, 
I'  th'  midst  of  the  body  idle  and  unactive, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  Shakspeare- 

No  matter,  since 
They've   left   their  viands   behind,  for  we  have 

stomachs. 
Will't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here?        Shaksp. 

These  are  not  fruits  forbidden;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure; 
Their  taste  no  knowledge  works,  at  least  of  evil. 

Milton. 

From  some  sorts  of  food  less  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
persons  in  health,  and  in  no  necessity  of  using  such 
viand:.,  had  better  to  abstain  Ray. 

The  tables  in  fair  order  spread; 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste, 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour;  rich  repast!         Pope. 
VIA  TICUM,  vi-at'e-kum.116  n.  a.  [Lat.j 

1 .  Provision  for  a  journey. 

2.  The  last  rites  used  to  prepare  the  pas- 
sing soul  for  its  departure. 

To   Vi'brate,   vi'brate.91    v.   a.    [yibro, 

Latin.] 
1.  To  brandish;  to  move  to  and  fro  with 

quick  motion. 
Si  To  make  to  quiver. 

Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  or  uwlolated, 


May  differently  affect  the  lips,  and  impress  a  swift 
tremulous  motion,  which  breath  passing  smooth 
doth  not.  Holder. 

To  Vi'brate.  vi'brate.  v.  n. 

1.  To  play  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro. 

The  air,  compressed  by  the  fall  and  weight  of  the 
quicksilver,  would  repe'  it  a  little  upwards,  and 
make  it  vibrate  a  little  up  and  down.  Boyle 

Do  not  all  Axed  bodies,  when  heated  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  emit  light,  and  shine?  And  is  not 
this  emission  performed  by  the  vibrating  motions  of 
their  parts?  Newton. 

2.  To  quiver. 

The  whisper  that  to  greatness  still  too  near. 
Perhaps,  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign's  ear.  Pope 

Vibra'tion,  vi-bta'shiin.138  n.  s.  [front 
vibro,  Latin.]  The  act  of  moving,  or 
state  of  being  moved  with  quick  re- 
ciprocations, or  returns;  ihe  act  of  quiv- 
ering. 

It  sparkled  like  the  coal  upon  the  altar,  with  the 
fervours  of  piety,  the  heats  of  devotion,  and  the  sal- 
lies and  vibrations  of  an  harmless  activity.   South. 

Do  not  the  rays  of  light,  in  falling  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eye,  excite  vibrations  in  the  tunica  re- 
tina? which  vibrations  bejng  propagated  along  the 
solid  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  into  the  brain,  cause 
the  sense  of  seeing.  Newton 

Mild  vibrations  sootb  the  parted  soul, 
New  to  the  dawning  of  celestial  day.         Thomson. 

VTCAR,    vik'ur.8*   138    n.  s.    [yicariu*, 

Latin.] 

1.  The  incumbent  of  an  appropriated  or 
impropriated  benefice. 

Procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony.      Shakspeare. 

Yours  is  the  prize; 
The  vicar  my  defeat,  and  all  the  village  see. 

Dryden. 
A  landed  youth,  whom  bis  mother  would  never 
suffer  to  look  into  a  book  for  fear  of  spoiling  his 
eyes,  upon  hearing  the  clergy  decried,  what  a  con- 
tempt must  he  entertain,  not  only  for  his  vicar  at 
home,  but  for  the  whole  order!  Swift. 

2.  One  who  performs  the  functions  of  an- 
other; a  substitute. 

An  archbishop  may  not  only  excommunicate  and 
interdict  his  suffragans,  but  bis  vicar-general  may 
do  the  same.  Ayliffe. 

Vi'oarage,  vik'fir-ldje.80  n.  a.  [from  vi- 
car.] The  benefice  of  a  vicar. 

This  gentleman  lived  in  his  vicarage  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  having  never  deserted  his  flock,  died 
vicar  of  Bray.  Swift. 

Vica'rious,  vi-ka're-us.138  adj.  [yicariu^ 
Latin.]  Deputed;  delegated;  acting  in 
the  place  of  another. 

The  soul  in  the  body  is  but  a  subordinate  effi- 
cient, and  vicarious  and  instrumental  in  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty,  being  but  his  substitute  in  this  re- 
giment of  the  body.  Hale. 
What  can  be  more  unnatural,  than  for  a  man  to 
rebel  against  the  vicarious  power  of  God  in  his  soul  ? 

Norris. 
Vi'oarship,   vik'ur-ship.  n.  a.   [from  vi- 
car.] The  office  of  a  vicar. 

VICE,  vise.  n.  a.  \_vitium,  Latin.] 

1.  The  course  of  action  opposite  to  vir- 
tue; depravity  of  manners;  inordinate 
life. 

No  spirit  more  gross  to  love 
Ftce  for  itself  Milton. 

The  foundation  of  error  will  lie  in  wrong  mea- 
sures of  probability;  as  the  foundation  of  vice  in 
wrong  measures  of  good.  Locke. 

2.  A  fault;  an  offence.    It  is  generally 


used  for  an  habitual  fault,  not  for  a  sir*- 

gle  enormity. 

No  vice,  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts.  Shaksp* 

Ye-:  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before; 
More  suffer  l>y  him  that  shall  succeed.  Shakspeare 

Where  the  excess  and  defect  do  make  victs,  or 
such  things  as  ought  not  to  be,  there  the  mediocrity 
must  denote  something  that  ought  to  be,  and  con- 
sequently must  be  a  virtue.  Wilkins. 

Ungovern'd  appetite,  a  brutish  vice.        Milton. 

1  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighing  so  sharply 
against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age.    Dryden. 

Proud  views  and  vain  desires  in  our  worldly  em- 
ployments, are  as  truly  vices  and  corruptions,  as  by 
pocrisy  in  prayer,  or  vanity  in  alms.  Lav. 

3.  The  fool,  or  punchinello  of  old  show* 

I'll  be  with  you  again 
In  a  trice,  like  to  the  old  vice, 

Your  need  to  sustain; 
Who  with  dagger  of  lath,  in  bis  rage  and  his  wrath, 
Cries,  Ah,  ha!  to  the  devil.  Shakspeare, 

His  face  made  of  brass,  like  a  vice  in  a  game. 

Tusser 

4.  [yija,  Dutch.]  A  kind  of  small  iron 
press  with  screws,  used  by  workmen. 

He  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percussion; 
bottle-screws,  the  rice;  whirligigs,  the  axis  in  peri- 
trochio.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

5.  Gripe;  grasp.. 
If  I  but  sift  him  once;  if  he  come  but  within  my 

vice.  Shakspeare. 

6.  [vice,  Latin]  It  is  used  in  composition 
for  one,  qui  vicem  gerit,  who  performs, 
in  his  stead,  the  office  of  a  superiour, 
or  who  has  the  second  rank  in  com- 
mand: as,  a  viceroy,  vicechancellor. 

To  Vice,  vise.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.],-To 
draw  by  a  kind  of  violence. 

With  all  confidence  he  swears, 
As  he  had  seen't,  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  you  to't,  that  you  have  touch'd  his  queeo 
Forbiddenly  Shakspeare. 

VICEA'DMIRAL,  vise-ad'me-ial.  n,  a. 
[vice  and  admiral.~\ 

1.  The  second  commander  of  a  fleet. 

The  foremost  of  the  fleet  was  the  admiral ;  the 
rearadmiral  was  Cara  Mahometes,  an  arch-pirate. 
The  vkeadmiral  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  with 
a  great  squadron  of  gallies,  struck  sail  directly. 

Knollee. 

2.  A  naval  officer  of  the  second  rank. 
Vicea'dmiralty,  vise-ad'me-ral-te.  n.  *(. 

[from  victadmiral.~\  The  office  of  a  vice- 
admiral. 
The  viceadmiralty  is  exercised  by  Mr.  Trevanioa. 

Carew. 
Vicea'oent,   vise-a'jent.  n.  a.  [vice  and 
agent.']     One  who  acts  in  the  place  of 
another. 

A  vassal  Satan  hath  made  his  viceagent,  to  crose 

whatever  the  faithful  ought  to  do.  Hooker. 

Viceoha'ncellor,    vise-tshan'sei'lflr.  n. 

a.  [victcanceilariua,  Latin.]  The  second 

magistrate  of  the  universities. 

Vi'ce'd,  vist.3*9  adj.  [from  vice.]  Vitious; 

corrupt.   Not  used. 

Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-viced  city  bang  bis  poison 
In  the  sick  air.  Shakspeare. 

Vicege'renoy,  vise-je'ren-se.  n.  s.  [from 
vicegerent.]  The  office  of  a  vicegerent; 
lieutenancy;  deputed  power. 

The  authority  of  conscience  stands  founded  upon 

its  vicegerency  and  deputation  under  God.      South. 

VICEGERENT,  vise-je'rent  n.  a.  [vi- 
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tern gerena,  Latin]  A  lieutenant;  one 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  power  of  the 
supcriour,  by  whom  he  is  deputed. 

All  precepts  concerning  kings  are  comprehended 
in  these:  remember  thou  art  a  man;  remember 
thou  art  God's  vicegerent.  Bacon. 

Employ  it  in  unfeigned  piety  towards  God;  in  un- 
shaken duty  to  his  vicegerent;  in  hearty  obedience 
to  his  church.  Sprat. 

Great  Father  of  the  gods,  when  for  our  crimes 
Thou  send'st  some  heavy  judgment  on  the  times; 
Some  tyrant  king,  the  terroui  of  his  age, 
The  type  and  true  vicegerent  of  thy  rage, 
Thus  punish.  Dryden. 

Vioege'rent,  vise-je'rent.  adj.  [yicege- 
rensj  Latin.]  Having  a  delegated  pow- 
er; acting  by  substitution. 

Whom  send  I  to  judge  thee?  Whom  but  thee, 
Vicegerent  Son!  To  thee  I  have  transferr'd 
All  judgment,  whether  in  heav'n,  or  earth,  or  hell. 

Milton. 

Vi'oenary,  vi'se-ni-re.  adj.  [yicenarius, 

Latin.]  Belonging  to  twenty.      Bailey. 

Vl'CEROY,  vise'roe.  n.  s.  [viceroi,  Fv.) 

He  who   governs  in  place  of  the  king 

with  regal  authority. 

Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquish'd, 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative, 
As  to  be  call'd  but  viceroy  of  the  whole?  Shaksp. 
Mendoza,  viceroy  of  Peru,  was  wont  to  say,  that 
the  government  of  Peru  was  the  best  place  the 
king  of  Spain  gave,  save  that  it  was  somewhat  too 
near  Madrid-  bacon. 

We  are  so  far  from  having  a  king,  that  even  the 
viceroy  is  generally  absent  four  fifths  of  his  time. 

Swift. 
VYceroyalty,  vise-r6e'a1-te.  n.  *.  [from 
viceroy. ,]   Dignity  of  a  viceroy. 

These  parts  furnish  our  viceroyalties  for    the 
grandees;  but  in  war  are  incumbrances  to  the  king- 
dom. Jiddison. 
Vi'cety,  vi'se-te.  n.  s.    [Of  this  word  I 
know  not  well  the  meaning  or  original: 
a  nice  thing  is  now   called   in   vulgar 
language,  fioint  vice,  from  the  French 
point  devise,  or  fioint  de  vice;  whence 
the  barbarous  word   vicety  may  be  de- 
rived.] Nicety;  exactness.   A  word  not 
used. 

Here  is  the  fruit  of  Pem, 
Grafted  upon  stub  his  stem; 
With  the  peakish  nicety, 

And  old  Sherewood's  vicety.  Ben  Jonson. 

Vi'cinage,  vls'in-idje.80    n.   a.    [yicinia, 
Latin.]  Neighbourhood;  places  adjoin- 
ing. 
Vici'nal,  vis'e-nal.158  }  adj.  [yicinus, 

Vi'oine,  ve-sine'.  $  Latin.]  Near; 
neighbouring. 

Opening  other  vicine  passages  might  obliterate 
any  track;  as  the  making  of  one  hole  in  the  yield- 
ing mud  defaces  the  print  of  another  near  it.  Glanv. 
Vici'nity,    ve-sin'e-te,   or   vi-sin'e-te.138 

n.  *.  [yicinus,  Latin.] 
i.  Nearness;  state  of  being  near. 

The  position  of  things  is  such,  that  there  is  a 
vicinity  between  agents  and  patients,  that  the  one 
incessantly  invades  the  other.  Hale. 

The  abundance  and  vicinity  of  country  scats. 

Swift. 
2.  Neighbourhood. 

He  shall  find  out  and  recall  the  wandering  par- 
ticles home,  and  fix  them  in  their  old  vicinity. 

Rogers, 
Gravity  alone  must  have  carried  them  down- 
wards tu  the  vicinity  of  the  sun.  Bcntley. 
Vi'cious,  vish'tis.  adj.  [from  vice.]     See 


Vinous.  Devoted  to  vice;  not  addict- 
ed to  virtue. 

He  beard  this  heavy  curse, 
Servants  of  servants,  on  his  vicious  race.      Milton. 
Vtui'ssiTUDE,   ve-sis'e-t.ude,   or  vl-sis'e- 
tude.m  n.  a.  [vicissitude,  Latin.] 

1,  Regular  change;   return  of  the   same 
things  in  the  same  succession. 

It  makes  through  heav'n 
Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night.       Milton. 

The  rays  of  light  are  alternately  disposed  to  be 
reflected  or  refracted  for  many  vicissitudes.  Neioion. 

This  succession  of  things  upon  the  earth,  is  the 
result  of  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  and  is  as  con- 
stant as  is  the  cause  of  that  vicissitude,  the  sun's 
declination.  Woodward. 

2.  Revolution;  change. 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  did  the  vicissitudes 
of  good  and  bad  fortune  affect  us  with  humility  or 
thankfulness.  AtUrbury. 

Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound, 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings; 

Nor,  as  she  I  urns  the  giddy  wheel  around, 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitvde  of  things.  Giffard. 
Vi  oontiels,  vi'kont-yels.  In  law,  vicon- 
tiel  rents  are  certain  farms  for  which 
the  sheriff  pays  a  rent  to  the  king,  and 
makes  what  profit  he  can  of  them.  Vi- 
contiel  writs  are  such  writs  as  are  tri- 
able in  the  county  court,  before  the 
sheriff.  Bailey. 

Wotim,  vlk'tlm.  n.  s.  [victima,  Latin.] 

1.  A  sacrifice;  something  slain  for  a  sac- 
rifice. 

Ail  that  were  authors  of  so  black  a  deed, 
Be  sacrifie'd  as  victims  to  his  ghost.  Denham. 

And  on  the  victim  pour  the  ruddy  wine.  Dryden. 

Clitumnus'  waves,  for  triumphs  after  war, 
The  victim  ox,  and  snowy  sheep  prepare.  Jiddison. 

2.  Something  destroyed. 

Behold  where  age's  wretched  victim  lies; 
See  his  head  trembling,  and  his  half-ck>s'd  eyes. 

Prior. 

VICTOR,  vik'tur.16*  n.  s.  [victor,  Lat.] 
1.  Conqueror;  vanquisher;  he  that  gains 
the  advantage  in  any  contest.  Victor  is 
seldom  used  with  a  genitive;  we  say  the 
conqueror  of  kingdoms,  not  the  victor 
of  kingdoms;  and  never  but  with  regard 
to  some  single  action  or  person:  as  we 
never  say,  Caesar  was  in  general  a  great 
victor,  but  that  he  was  victor  at  Phar- 
salia.  We  rarely  say  Alexander  was 
victor  of  Darius,  though  we  say  he  was 
victor  at  Arbela;  but  we  never  say  he 
was  victor  of  Persia. 

This  strange  race  more  strange  conceits  did  yield; 
Who  victor  seem'd,  was  to  his  ruin  brought; 
Who  seemd  o'erthrown,  was  mistress  of  the  field. 

Sidney. 
Some  time  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind. 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 
Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquered.   Shakspeare. 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Caesar. 

Shakspeare. 
Say  where  and  when 
Their  fight;  what  stroke  shall  bruise  the  victor's 
heel.  Milton. 

Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps  in  Babylon, 
That  pleas'd  so  well  our  victor  ■<  ear.  declare 
That  rather  Greece  from  us  these  arts  deriv'd. 

Milton. 
Their  hearts  at  last  the  Vanquish'd  rc-assurae, 
And  now  the  ciders  fall.  Denham. 

In  love,  the  victors  from  the  vanquish'd  fly; 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die. 

Waller. 
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Fortune's  nnjust;  she  ruins  oft  the  brave, 
And  bim  who  should  be  victor,  makes  the  slave. 

Dryden. 
Lose  not  a  thought  on  me,  I'm  out  of  danger; 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  hand. 

Jiddison  ■ 
1.  Pope  has  used  this  word  in  a  manner 
perhaps  unauthorized. 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  his  fortune,  friends, 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

Pope. 
Victo'kious,  vik-to're-us.   adj.   [vietori- 
eux,  French.] 

1.  Conquering;  having  obtained  conquest; 
superiour  in  contest. 

Victory  doth  more  often  fall  by  errour  of  the 
vanquished,  thau  by  the  valour  of  the  vicloii^us. 

Hayward. 
The  Son  return'd  victorious  with  his  saints. 

Milton. 
That  happy  sun,  said  he,  will  rise  again, 
Who  twice  victorious  did  our  navy  see: 

And  1  alone  must  view  him  rise  in  vain, 
Without  one  ray  of  all  his  star  for  me.        Dryden. 

2.  Producing  conquest. 

Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snatch'd  away, 
And  curs;  for  ever  this  victorious  day.  Pope. 

3.  Betokening  conquest. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments.  Shaksp. 

Victo'riously,  vik-to're-tis-le.  adv.  [from 
victorious.]  With  conquest;  success- 
ful^: triumphantly. 

That  grace  will  carry  us,  if  we  do  not  wilfully 
betray  our  succours,  victoriously  through  all  diffi- 
culties. Hammond. 
Vioto'riousness,  vik-to're-ils-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  victorious.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  victorious. 
VYctory,  vik't&r-e.6"  n.  s.  [victoria, 
Latin.]  Conquest;  success  in  contest; 
triumph. 

At  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory, 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him.  Shakspears. 

Then  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  he  shall  ascend, 
With  victory,  triumphing  o'er  his  foes.  Milton. 
Obedience  is  a  complicated  act  of  virtue,  and 
many  graces  are  exercised  iu  one  act  of  obedience. 
It  is  an  act  of  humility,  of  mortification,  aud  self- 
denial,  of  charity  to  God,  of  care  of  the  publick,  of 
order  and  charity  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  great  in- 
stance of  a  victory  over  the  most  refractory  passions. 

Taylor. 
Vi'ctress,  vik'tres.   n.  s.  [from  vict  r,] 
A  female  that  conquers.  Not  used. 
I'll  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed; 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress;  Caesar's  Caesar. 

Shakspeare. 

VYctual,  vit'tl.406  >  n.  s.  [victuaillcs. 
VYctuals,  vil'tlz.406  \  French;  vittonag- 
lia,  Italian.]  Provision  of  food;  stores 
for  the  support  of  life;  meat;  sustenance. 
Chapman  has  written  it  as  it  is  collo- 
quially pronounced. 

He  landed  in  these  islands,  to  furnish  himself 

with  victuals  and  fresh  water.  .Hbbot. 

You  bad  musty  victuals,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat 

it:  he  bath  an  excellent  stomac  h.  Shakspeare. 

A  huge  great  flagon  full  I  bore, 
And,  in  a  good  large  knansacke,  Victles  store. 

Chapman. 

He  w»s  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three    t.ys 

for  lack  of  victual.  Ktuttles. 

They,  unprovided  of  tackling  and  victual,  are 

forced  to  sea  by  a  storm.  King  Charles. 

To  VYctual,  vi    ii.  -f.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  store  with  provision  for  food. 
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Talbot,  farewel ; 
I  mast  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith.      Shakspeare. 
Victualler,  vit'tl-ur.  n.  s.  [from  vic- 
tuals,,1 

1.  One  who  provides  victuals. 

They  planted  their  artillery  against  the  haven, 
to  impeach  supply  of  victuals;  yet  the  English 
victuallers  surceased  not  to  bring  all  things  neces- 
sary. Hayward. 

Their  conquest  half  is  to  the  victualler  due 

King. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment. 

VIDE 'LICET,  ve-del'e-set.  adv.  [Lat.] 
To  wit;  that  is.  This  word  is  generally 
written  viz. 

Vidu'ity,  vi-du'it-e.  n.  s.  [from  viduus, 
Latin.]  Widowhood. 

To  Vie,  vi.276  v.  a.  [Of  this  word  the  ety- 
mology is  very  uncertain.] 

1.  To  show  or  practise  in  competition. 

They  vie  power  and  expence  with  those  that  are 
too  high.  V Estrange. 

You  vie  happiness  in  a  thousand  easy  and  sweet 
diversions.  Evelyn. 

2.  In  this  passage  the  meaning  seems  to 
be,  to  add;  to  accumulate. 

She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  and  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast, 

That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love.     Shaksp. 
To  Vie,  vi.  v.  n.  To  contest;  to  contend; 
to  strive  for  superiority. 

In  a  trading  nation,  the  younger  sons  may  be 
placed  in  such  a  way  of  life,  as  may  enable  them  to 
vie  with  the  best  of  their  family.  Mdison. 

The  wool  when  shaded  with  Ancona's  dye, 
May  with  the  proudest  Tyrian  purple  vie.  Mdison. 

Now  voices  over  voices  rise; 
While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies.  Swift. 

To  VIEW,  vu.2a6  v.  a.  [veu,  Fr.  from 
veoir,  or  voir.~\ 

1.  To  survey;  to  look  on  by  way  of  exa- 
mination. 

Go,  and  view  the  country.  Joshua. 

Th'  almighty  Father  bent  down  his  eye, 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view. 

Milton. 

View  not  this  spire  by  measures  giv'n 
To  buildings  rais'd  by  common  hands.  Prior. 

Whene'er  we  view  some  well  proportion'd  dome, 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprize; 
All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes.  Pope. 

2.  To  see;  to  perceive  by  the  eye. 

They  here  with  eyes  aghast 
Viewed  first  their  lamentable  lot.  Milton. 

No  more  I  hear,  no  more  I  view; 
The  phantom  flies  me,  as  unkind  as  you.        Pope. 
VIEW,  vu.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Prospect. 

You  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view;  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus.  Shakspeare. 

Vast  and  indefinite  views,  which  drown  al!  appre- 
hensions of  the  uttermost  objects,  are  condemned  by 
good  authors.  Wotton 

The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  view.  Dryden. 

Cut  wide  views  through  mountains  to  the  plain, 
You  'II  wish  your  bill  a  shelter'd  hill  again.    Pope. 

2.  Sight;  power  of  beholding. 

I  go,  to  take  for  ever  from  your  view, 
Both  the  lov'd  object,  and  the  hated  too.    Dryden. 

These  things  duly  weighed,  will  give  us  a  clear 
view  into  the  state  of  human  liberty.  Locke. 

Instruct  me  other  joys  to  prize, 
With  other  beauties  charm  my  partial  eyes; 
Full  in  my  view  set  all  the  bright  abode, 
And  make  my  soul  quit  Abelard  for  God.       Pope. 

3.  Intellectual  sight;  mental  ken. 

Some  safer  resolution  I've  in  view.  Milton. 
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4.  Act  of  seeing. 
Th'  unexpected  sound 

Of  dogs  and  men,  his  wakeful  ear  does  wound; 
Rouz'd  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believes  his  ear, 
Willing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  giv'n  this  false  alarm;  but  straight  his  view 
Confirms  that  more  than  all  he  fears  is  true. 

Denham. 

5.  Sight;  eye. 
Objects  near  our  view  are  thought  greater  than 

those  of  a  larger  size,  that  are  more  remote.  Locke. 

6.  Survey;  examination  by  the  eye. 
Time  never  will  renew, 

While  we  too  far  the  pleasing  path  pursue, 
Surveying  nature  with  too  nice  a  view.       Dryden. 

7.  Intellectual  survey. 
If  the  mind  has  made  this  inference  by  finding 

out  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  view  of 
the  connection  of  them,  it  has  proceeded  rationally. 

Locke. 

8.  Space  that  maybe  taken  in  by  the  e)e; 
reach  of  sight. 

The  fame  through  all  the  neighb'ring  nations  flew, 
When  now  the  Trojan  navy  was  in  view.   Dryden. 
?.  Appearance;  show. 

In  that  accomplish'd  mind, 
Helpt  by  the  night,  new  graces  find; 
Which,  by  the  splendour  of  her  view 
Dazzled,  before  we  never  knew.  Waller. 

10.  Display;   exhibition  to  the  sight  or 
mind. 

To  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of  li- 
berty, would  any  one  be  a  changeling,  because  he 
is  less  determined  by  wise  considerations  than  a 
wise  man!  Locke. 

11.  Prospect  of  interest. 
No  man  sets  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upon 

some  view  or  other,  which  serves  him  for  a  reason. 

Locke 

12.  Intention;  design. 
He  who  sojourns  in  a  foreign  country,  refers  what 

he  sees  to  the  state  of  tilings  at  borne;  with  that 
view  he  makes  all  his  reflections.  Mterbwry 

With  a  view  to  commerce,  in  returning  from  his 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  he  passed  through 
Egypt.  Jtrbuthnot 

Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  in  the  year  1626,  seconded  (he 
cardinal  in  the  same  plea,  and  upon  the  same  views. 

Wattrland. 

Vie'wer,  vu'uf.  n.  s.  [from  view.}    One 

who  views. 
Vie' w less,  vu'les.  adj  [from  view.}  Un- 
seen; not  discernible  by  the  sight. 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  about 
The  pendant  world.  Shakspeare. 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 
There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  heav'n  sometimes 
Viewless.  Milton. 

Swift  through  the  valves  the  visionary  fair 
Repass'd,  and  viewless  mix'd  with  common  air. 

Pope. 

Light-bounding  from  the  earth,  at  once  they  rise; 

Their  feet  half  viewless  quiver  in  the  skies.    Pope. 

Vigesima'tion,  vi-jes-se-ma'shun.  n.  s. 

[yigesimus,  Lat.]  The  act  of  putting  to 

death  every  twentieth  man.         Bailey. 

Vi'gil,  vid'jil.  n.  s.  [vigilia,  Lat.J 

1 .  Watch;  devotions  performed  in  the  cus- 
tomary hours  of  rest. 

So  they  in  heav'n  their  odes  and  vigils  tun'd. 

Milton. 
Shrines!   where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins 
keep, 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep. 

Pope. 

2.  A  fast  kept  before  a  holy  day. 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age, 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 
And  say,  to-morrow  is  St.  Crispin.        Shakspeare. 
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Mdison. 
a.  [vigi- 
lance* Fr. 
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And  that,  which  on  the  Baptist's;  vigil  sends 
To  nymphs  and  swains  the  vision  of  their  friends. 

Harte, 

3.  Service  used  on  the  night  before  a  ho- 
lyday. 

No  altar  is  to  be  consecrated  without  reliques, 
which  placed  before  the  church  door,  the  vigils  are 
to  be  celebrated  that  night  before  them.  Stillingjl. 

The  rivals  call  my  muse  another  way, 
To  sing  their  vigils  for  th'  ensuing  day.      Dryden. 

4.  Watch;  forbearance  of  sleep. 

Though  Venus  and  her  son  should  spare 
Her  rebel  heart,  and  never  teach  her  care; 
Yet  Hymen  may  perforce  her  vigils  keep, 
And  for  another's  joy  suspend  her  sleep.      Waller. 
Nothing  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the  vigils  of 
the  card-table,  and  those  cutting  passions  which  at- 
tend them. 

Vi'gilance,  vid'jil-anse. 

Vi'gilancy,  vid'jil-an-se. 
vigilantia,  Lat.] 

1.  Forbearance  of  sleep. 

Ulysses  yielded  unseasonably  to  sleep,  and  the 
strong  passion  for  his  country  should  have  given  him 
vigilance.  Broome. 

2.  Watchfulness;  circumspection;  inces- 
sant care. 

Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel  die? 

Shakspeare. 
In  this  their  military  care,  there  were  few  re- 
markable occasions  under  the  duke,  saving  his  con- 
tinual vigilancy,  and  voluntary  hazard  of  his  person. 

Wotton. 
Of  these  the  vigilance 
I  dread;  and  to  elude,  thus  wrapp'd  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapour,  glide  obscure.  Milton. 

We  are  enabled  to  subdue  all  other  creatures; 
and  use  for  our  behoof  the  strength  of  the  ox,  the 
sagacity  and  vigilancy  of  the  dog.  Ray. 

3.  Guard;  watch. 

No  post  is  free,  no  place, 
That  guard  and  most  unusual  vigilance 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.  Shakspeare- 

In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  plac'd,  but  such  as  come 
Well  known  from  heav'n.  Milton. 

Vl'GILANT,  vid'jil-ant.88  adj.  [vigilans> 
Lat.]  Watchful;  circumspect;  diligent; 
attentive. 

They  have  many  prayers,  but  every  of  them  very 
short,  as  if  they  were  darts  thrown  out  with  a  kind 
of  sudden  quickness;  lest  that  vigilant  and  erect  at- 
tention of  mind,  which  in  prayer  is  very  necessary, 
should  be  wasted  or  dulled  through  continuance. 

Hooker. 
Take  your  places  and  be  vigilant: 
If  any  noise  or  soldier  you  perceive, 
Let  us  have  knowledge.  Shakspeare. 

The  treasurer,  as  he  was  vigilant  in  such  cases, 
had  notice  of  the  clerk's  expiration  so  soon,  that  he 
procured  the  king  to  send  a  message  to  the  master 
of  the  rolls.  Clarendon. 

Vi'gilantly,  vid'jil-ant-le.  adv.  [from  vi- 
gilant.] Watchfully;  attentively;  cir- 
cumspectly. 

Thus  in  peace,  either  of  the  kings  so  vigilantly 

observed  every  motion  of  the  others,  as  if  they  had 

lived  upon  the  alarm.  Hayward. 

Vi'gorous,  vig'ur-us.314  adj.  [from  vigor, 

Latin.]  Forcible;  not  weakened;  full  of 

strength  and  life. 

Fam'd  for  his  valour  young; 

At  sea  successful,  vigorous  and  strong!        Waller. 

Their  appetite  is  not  dulled  by  being  gratified, 

but  returns  always  fresh  and  vigorous.    Mterbury. 

Though  the   beginnings  of  confederacies  have 

been  always  vigorous  and  successful,  their  progress 

has  been  generally  feeble,  and  event  unfortunate. 

°  Davenant. 
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Vigorously,  vig'ur-us-le.  adv.  [from  vi- 
gour.']    Wnh  force;  forcibly;   without 

weakness 

The  prince  had  two  giant  ships: 
With  his  one  so  vigorously  he  press'd, 
And  flew  so  b  ,me,  they  could  not  rise  again.  Dryd. 
If  the  fire  burns  bright  and  vigorously,  it  is  no 
ma'ter  by  what  means  it  was  at  first  kindled.  South. 
That  prince  whose  cause  you  espouse  so  vigorous- 
ly is  (he  principal  in  the  war,  and  you  but  a  second. 

Swift. 
Vi'gorousness,  vig'ur-us-n£s.  n.  s.  [irom 
vigour.]  Force;  strength. 

He  hath  given  excellent  sufferance  and  vigour- 

ousntss  to  the  sufferers,  arming  them  with  strange 

courage,  heroical  fortitude,  invincible  resolution, 

and  glorious  patience.  Taylor. 

VIGOUR,  vig'ur.314  n.  s.  [vigor,  Lat.J 

1.  Force;  strength. 

Shame  to  be  overcome, 
Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  rais'd  unite.  Milt. 

Pernicious  fire  wither'd  all  their  strength, 
And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd. 

Milton. 
The  mind  and  spirit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns.  Milton. 

No  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour.  Milton. 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain: 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter.  Dryden. 

2.  Mental  force;  intellectual  ability. 

3.  Energy,  efficacy. 

In  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find.  Milton. 

How  does  Cartesius  all  his  sinews  strain, 
The  earth's  attractive  vigour  to  explain!  Blackmore. 
VILE,  vile.  adj.  [vil,  Fr.  vilis,  Lat.J 

1.  Base;  mean;  worthless;  sordid;  despi- 
cable. 

Our  case  were  miserable,  if  that  wherewith  we 
most  endeavour  to  please  God,  were  in  his  sight  so 
vile  and  despicable  as  men's  disdainful  speech  would 
make  it.  Hooker. 

I  disdaining  scorn'd,  and  craved  death, 
Rather  than  I  would  be  so  vile  esteemed.     Shaksp. 

He  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition.        Shakspeare. 

O  ye  Pegasian  nymphs,  that,  hating  viler  things, 
Delight  in  lofty  hills,  and  in  delicious  springs! 

Drayton. 

The  inhabitants  account  gold  but  as  a  vile  thing. 

Jibbot. 

That  sinful  creature  man,  elected  is 
And  in  our  place  the  heavens  possess  he  must; 
Vile  man,  begot  of  clay,  and  born  of  dust.  Fairfax. 

A  spontaneous  production  is  against  matter  of 
fact;  a  thing  without  example  not  only  in  man,  but 
the  vilest  of  weeds.  Bentley. 

2.  Morally  impure;  wicked. 

Restor'd  by  thee,  vile  as  I  am,  to  place 
Of  new  acceptance.  Milton. 

Vi'led,  vild.  adj.  [from  vile;  whence  re- 
vile] Abusive;  scurrilous;  defamatory. 
He  granted  life  to  all  except  to  one.  who  had 
used  vile  speeches  against  king  Edward.  Hayward. 
Vi'lely,  vile'le.  udv   [from  vile.]  Basely; 
meanly;  shamefully. 
The  Volscians  vilely  yielded  the  town.     Shaksp. 
How  can  I 
Forget  my  Hector,  treated  with  dishonour, 
Depriv'd  of  funeral  rites,  and  vilely  dragg'd, 
A  bloody  corse,  about  the  walls  of  Troy?  Jl.  Philips. 
Vi'leness,  viie'nes.  n.  s.  [from  vile.] 
1.  Baseness;  meanness;  despicableness. 
Hb  vileness  us  shall  never  awe: 
But  here  our  sports  shall  be, 

Such  as  the  golden  world  first  saw, 
Most  innocent  and  free.  Drayton. 

Reflect  on  the  essential  vileness  of  matter,  and 
its  impotence  to  conserve  its  own  being.      Creech. 
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Considering  the  vileness  of  the  clay,  I  wondered 
that  no  tribune  of  that  age  durst  ever  venture  to  ask 
the  potter,  What  dost  thou  make?  Swift 

.   Moral  or  intellectual  baseness. 

Then,  vileness  of  mankind! 
Could  none,  alas!  repeat  me  good  or  great, 
Wash  my  pale  body,  or  bewail  my  fate?        Prior. 
Vi'lifier,  vil'e-fi-ur.  n.  s.  [from  vilify.] 

One  that  vilifies. 
To  Vi'lify,  vil'e-fi.183  v.  a.  [from  vile.] 

1.  To  debase;  to  degrade;  to  make  vile. 

Their  maker's  image 
Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  vilify' d 
To  serve  ungovern'd  appetite,  and  took 
His  image  whom  they  serv'd.  Milton. 

2.  To  defame;  to  make  contemptible. 
Tomalin  could  not  abide 

To  hear  his  sovereign  vilify'd.  Drayton. 

The  displeasure  of  their  prince,  those  may  expect, 
who  would  put  in  practice  all  methods  to  vilify  his 
person  Jlddison. 

Many  passions  dispose  us  to  depress  and  vilify 
the  merit  of  one  rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankind. 

Jlddison. 

Vill,  vill.  n.  s.  [ville,  Fr.  villa,  Lat.J  A 
village;  a  small  collection  of  houses. 
Little  in  use. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  manurable 
lands  in  every  manor,  town,  or  vill.  Hale. 

Vi'lla,  vil'la.  n.  s.  [villa,  Lat.J  A  country 

seat. 

The  antient  Romans  lay  the  foundations  of  their 
villas  and  palaces  within  the  very  borders  of  the 
sea.  Mdison. 

At  six  hours  distance  from  Bizantium's  walls, 
Where  Bosphorus  into  the  Euxine  falls, 
In  a  gay  district,  call'd  th'  Elysian  vale, 
A  furnish'd  villa  stands,  propos'd  for  sale.     Harte. 

All  vast  possessions;  just  the  same  the  case, 
Whether  you  call  them  villa,  park,  or  chace.  Pope. 

VI'LLAGE,  vilTidje.9°  n.  s.  [village,  Fr.] 
A  small  collection  of  houses  in  the 
country,  less  tban  a  town. 

Beggars,  with  roaring  voices,  from  low  farms, 
Or  pelting  villages,  sheepcots,  and  mills, 
Inforce  their  charity.  Shakspeare. 

The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn.      Shaksp. 

You  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so;  but,  like  the  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do.  Shakspeare. 

The  country  villages  were  burnt  down  to  the 
ground.  Knolles. 

Those  village-words  give  us  a  mean  idea  of  the 
thing.  Dryden. 

Seam'd  o'er  with  wounds  which  his  own  sabre 
gave, 
In  the  vile  habit  of  a  village  slave.  Pope. 

Vi'llager,  vil'lid-jur.98  n.  s.  [from  vil- 
lage.]  An  inhabitant  of  the  village. 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  such  hard  conditions.  Shakspeare. 

When  once  her  eye 
Hatb  met  the  virtue  of  this  magick  dust, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 
Whom  thrift  keeps  us  about  his  country  geer. 

Milton. 
If  there  are  conveniencies  of  life,  which  common 
use  reaches  not,  it  is  not  reason  to  reject  them,  be- 
cause every  villager  doth  not  know  them.       Locke. 
Vi'llagery,  vil'lid-jur-e.  n.  s.  [from  vil- 
lage.] District  ol  villages. 

Robin  Goodfellow,  are  you  not  he 
That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villagery?     Shaksp. 

VI'LLAIN,   vil'lin.208  n.  s.    [vilain,  Fr. 

villanus,  low  Lat.] 
1.  One  who  held  by  a  base  tenure. 

The  Irish  inhabiting  the  lands  fully  conquered, 

being  in  condition  of  slaves  and  t'tWains,  did  render 
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a  greater  revenue  than  if  they  had  been  made  the 
king's  free  subjects.  Davits. 

Z.  A  wicked  wretch. 

We  were  prevented  by  a  dozen  armed  knights,  or 
rather  villains,  who,  using  this  time  of  their  extreme 
feebleness,  all  together  set  upon  them.         Sidney. 

O  villain!  villain!  his  very  opinion  in  the  letter. 
Abhorred  villain!  unnatural,  detested,  brutish  vil- 
lain! Shakspeare. 

What  in  the  world, 
That  names  me  trailor,  viltain-\ikc  he  lies   Shaksp. 

He  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  hand  of  a 
villain,  upon  the  mere  impious  pretence  of  his  being 
odious  to  the  parliament.  Clarendon. 

Calm  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fix; 
Of  crooked  counsels,  and  dark  politicks.  Pope. 

Vi'llanage,  vil'lan-kije.90  n.  s.  [from  vil- 
lain.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  villain;  base  servitude. 

Tbey  exercise  most  bitter  tyranny 
Upon  the  parts  brought  into  their  bondage: 
No  wretchedness  is  like  to  sinful  vitlanage.  Spenser. 

Upon  every  such  surrender  and  grant,  there  was 
but  one  freeholder,  which  was  the  loid  himself:  all 
the  rest  were  but  tenants  in  villanage,  and  were  not 
fit  to  be  sworn  in  juries.  Davits. 

2.  Baseness;  infamy. 

If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine; 
But  infamy  and  villanage  are  thine.  Dryden. 

To  Vi'llanize,  vil'iaii-ize.  v.  a.  [trom 
villain.]  To  debase;  to  degrade;  to  de- 
fame. 

Were  virtue  by  descent,  and  noble  name 
Could  never  villanize  his  father's  fame; 
But,  as  the  first,  the  last  of  all  the  line, 
Would,  like  the  sun,  ev'n  in  descending  shine. 

Dryden* 

These  are  the  fools,  whose  stolidity  can  baffle  all 
arguments;  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  in  the 
debasing  and  villanizing  of  mankind  to  the  condi- 
tion of  beasts.  Bentley. 
Vi'llanous,  vil'lan-us.  adj.  [from  villain.'] 

1.  Base;  vile;  wicked. 

2.  Sorry:  in  a  familiar  sense. 
Thou  art  my  son:  1  have  partly  thy  mother's 

word,  partly  my  own  opinion,  but  chiefly  a  villanous 
trick  of  thine  eye  doth  warrant  me.        Shakspeare. 

3.  It  is  used  by  Shakspeare  to  exaggerate 
any  thing  detestable. 

We  shall  lose  our  time, 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles  or  apes, 
With  foreheads  villanous  low.  Shakspeare. 

Vi'llanously,  vil'lan-us-le.  adv.  [from 
villanous.]   Wickedly;  basely. 

The  wandering  Numidian  falsified  his  faith,  and 
villanously  slew  Selymes  the  king,  as  he  was  bath- 
ing himself.  Knolles- 

Vi'llanousness,  vil'lan-us-nds.  n.  s.  [from 
villanous.]  Baseness;  wickedness. 

Vi'llany,  vil'lan-e.  n.  s.  [from  villain; 
villonnie,  old  French.] 

1.  Wickedness;  baseness;  depravity;  gross 
atrociousness. 

Trust  not  these  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes; 
For  villany  is  not  without  such  a  rheum: 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocence.    Shakspeare. 

He  is  the  prince's  jester;  and  the  commendation 
is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany.        Shakspeare. 

2.  A  wicked  action;  a  crime.  In  this  sense 
it  has  a  plural. 

No  villany,  or  flagitious  action  was  ever  yet  com- 
mitted, but  a  lie  was  first  or  last  the  principal  en- 
gine to  effect  it.  South. 

Such  villanies  rous'd  Horace  into  wrath; 
And  'tis  more  noble  to  pursue  his  path, 
Than  an  old  tale.  Dryden 

Villa'tick,  vil-lat'tik.609  adj.  [vUlaticus> 
Lat.J  Belonging  to  villages. 
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Evening  dragon  came, 
Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts, 
And  nests  in  order  rang'd, 

Of  tame  villatick  fowl.  Milton. 

FILL  I,  vll'li.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  In  anatomy, 
are  the  same  as  fibres;  and  in  botany, 
small  hairs  like  the  grain  of  plush  or 
shag,  with  which,  as  a  kind  of  excres-f 
cence,  some  trees  do  abound.  Quincy. 
Vi'llous,  vil'lus.314  adj.  [yillosua,  Latin.] 
Shaggy;  rough;  furry. 

The  liquor  of  the  stomach,  which  with  fasting 

grows  sharp,  and  the  quick  sensation  of  the  inward 

villous  coat  of  the  stomach,  seem  to  be  the  cause  of 

the  sense  of  hunger.  Jirbuthnot. 

Vimi'neous,  ve-min'e-os,  or  vi-min'e-us. 

138  adj.  [yimineus,  Lai.]  Made  of  twigs. 

As  in  the  hive's  vimineous  dome 
Ten  thousand  bees  enjoy  their  home; 
Each  does  her  studious  action  vary, 
To  go  and  come,  to  fetch  and  carry.  Prior. 

VI'NCIBLE,  vin'se-bl.*06  adj.  [from  vin- 
co,  Lat.]  Conquerable;  superable. 

He  not  vincible  in  spirit,  and  well  assured  that 
shortness  of  provision  would  in  a  short  time  draw 
the  seditious  to  shorter  limits,  drew  his  sword. 

Hayward. 
Because  'twas  absolutely  in  my  power  to  have  at- 
tended more   needfully,  there  was  liberty  in   the 
principle,  the  mistake  which  influenced  the  action 
was  vincible.  Norris. 

Vi'ncibleness,  vin'se-bl-nes.  n.  a.  [from 
vincible.']  Liableness  to  be  overcome. 

Diet. 

Wncture,  vingk'tshure.  n.  s.  [yinctura, 

Lat.]  A  binding.  Bailey. 

Vinde'mial,  vin-de'me-al.88  adj.  [yinde- 

mia,  Lat.]   Belonging  to  a  vintage. 

To    Vinde'miate,    vin-de'me-ate.    v.  n. 

Vvindemia,  Lat.]  To  gather  the  vintage. 

Now  vindemiate,  and  take  your  bees  towards  the 

expiration  of  this  month.  Evelyn. 

Vindemia'tion,  vin-de-me-a'shun.   n.  a. 

[yindemia,  Latin.]  Grape-gathering. 

Bailey. 
To    VI'NDICATE,    vin'de-kate.   v.   a. 
[vindico,  Lat.] 

1.  To  justify;  to  support;  to  maintain. 

Where  the  respondent  denies  any  proposition,  the 
opponent  must  directly  vindicate  and  confirm  that 
proposition;  i.  e.  he  must  make  that  proposition  the 
conclusion  of  his  next  syllogism.  Watts. 

2.  To  revenge;  to  avenge. 

We  ought  to  have  added,  how  far  an  holy  war  is 
to  be  pursued;  whether  to  enforce  a  new  belief,  and 
to  vindicate  or  punish  infidelity.  Bacon. 

Man  is  not  more  inclinable  to  obey  God  than 
man;  but  God  is  more  powerful  to  exact  subjection, 
and  to  vindicate  rebellion.  Pearson. 

The  more  numerous  the  offenders  are,  the  more 
bis  justice  is  concerned  to  vindicate  the  affront. 

Tillotson. 

Assemble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race, 
To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace.  Dryden- 

3.  To  assert;  to  claim  with  efficacy. 

Never  any  touch 'd  upon  this  way,  which  our  poet 
justly  has  vindicated  to  himself.  Dryden. 

The  beauty  of  this  town,  without  a  fleet, 
From  all  the  world  shall  vindicate  her  trade.  Dryd. 

4.  To  clear;  to  protect  from  censure. 

God's  ways  of  dealing  with  us,  are  by  proposition 
of  terrors  and  promises.  To  these  is  added  the  au- 
thority of  the  commander,  vindicated  from  our  ne- 
glect by  the  interposition  of  the  greatest  signs  and 
wonders,  in  the  hands  of  his  prophets,  and  of  his 
Son.  Hammond. 

I  may  assert  eternal  providence, 
And  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.        Milton. 
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Vihdica'tion,  vln-de-ka'shun.  n.  ».  [vin- 
dication, Fr.  from  vindicate.']  Defence; 
assertion;  justification. 

This  is  no  vindication  of  her  conduct.  She  still 
acts  a  mean  part,  and,  through  fear,  becomes  an 
accomplice  in  endeavouring  to  betray  the  Greeks. 

Broome. 

Vindicative,  vln'cle-ka-tiv.S13  adj.  [from 
vindicate.]     Revengeful;  given  to  re- 


venge. 

He,  in  heat  of  action, 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love.     Shakspeare. 

Publick  revenges  are  for  the  most  part  fortunate; 
but  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so.  Vindicative 
persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they  arc 
mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate.  Bacon 

The  fruits  of  adusted  choler,  and  the  evaporations 
of  a  vindicative  spirit.  Howel. 

Do  not  too  many  believe  no  zeal  to  be  spiritual, 
but  what  is  censorious  or  vindicative?  whereas  no 
zeal  is  spiritual,  that  is  not  also  charitable.    Sprat. 

Distinguish  betwixt  a  passion  purely  vindicative, 

and  those  counsels  where  divine  justice  avenges  the 

innocent.  VEstrange. 

Vindica'tor,  vin'de-ka-tur  s21  n.  s.  [from 

vindicate.]  One  who  vindicates;  an  as- 

sertor. 

He  treats  tyranny,  and  the  vices  attending  it, 
with  the  utmost  rigour;  and  consequently  a  noble 
soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  jealous  vindicator  of 
Roman  liberty,  than  with  a  temporizing  poet. 

Dryden. 

Vi'ndioatort,  vin'de-ka-tur-e.  adj.  [from 
vindicator.] 

1.  Punitory;  performing  the  office  of  ven- 
geance. 

The  afflictions  of  Job  were  no  vindicatory  punish- 
ments to  take  vengeance  of  his  sins,  but  probatory 
chastisements  to  make  trial  of  his  graces.  Bramhall. 

2.  Defensory;  justificatory. 
Vindi'ctive,  vin-dlk'tiv.  adj.  [from  vin- 

dicta,   Lat.]     Given    to   revenge;    re- 
vengeful. 

I  am  vindictive  enough  to  repel  force  by  force. 

Dryden. 

Augustus  was  of  a  nature  too  vindictive,  to  have 
contented  himself  with  so  small  a  revenge.  Dryden. 

Suits  are  not  reparative,  but  vindictive,  when 
they  are  commenced  against  insolvent  persons. 

Kettlewell. 
Vine,  vine.  n.  s.  [yinea,  Lat.]  The  plant 
that  bears  the  grape. 

The  flower  consists  of  many  leaves  placed  in  a 
regular  order,  and  expanding  in  form  of  a  rose ;  the 
ovary,  which  is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower, 
becomes  a  round  fruit,  full  of  juice,  and  contains 
many  small  stones  in  each.  The  tree  is  climbing, 
sending  forth  claspers  at  the  joints,  by  which  it 
fastens  itself  to  what  plant  stands  near  it,  and  the 
fruit  is  produced  in  bunches.  The    species  are,  1. 
The  wild  vine,  commonly  called  the  claret  grape. 
2.  The  July  grape  3.  The  Corinth  grape,  vulgarly 
called  the  currant  grape.  4.  The  parsley-leaved 
grape.  5.  The  miller's  grape.  This  is  called  the 
Burgundy  in  England:  the  leaves  of  this  sort  are 
very  much  powdered  with  white  in  the  spring,  from 
whence  it  had  the  name  of  miller's  grape.  6.  Is 
what  is  called  in  Burgundy  Pineau,  and  at  Orleans, 
Auverna:  it  makes  very  good  wine.  1.  The  white 
chasselas,  or  royal  muscadine:  it  is  a  large  white 
grape:  the  juice  is  very  rich.  8.  The  black  chas- 
selas, or  black  muscadine:  the  juice  is  very  rich. 
9.  The  red  chasselas,  or  red  muscadine.  10.  The 
burlake  grape.    11.   The  white  muscat,  or  white 
Frontiniac.  12.  The  red  Frontiniac.  13.  The  black 
Frontiniac.  14.  The  damask  grape.  15.  The  white 
sweetwater.  16.  The  black  sweet  water.  17.  The 
white  muscadine.  18.  The  raisin  grape.  19.  The 
Greek  grape.  20.  The  pearl  grape.  21.  The  St. 
Peter's  grape,  or  hesperian.    22.  The  malmsey 
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grape.  23.  The  malmsey  muscadine.  24.  The  red! 
Hamburg  grape.  25.  The  black  HanUig,  of 
warmer  grape.  26.  The  Switzerland  graft.  27. 
The  white  muscat,  or  Frontiniac  of  Alexandria; 
called  also  the  Jerusalem  muscat  and  gross  muscat. 

28.  The  red  muscat,  or  Frontiuiac  of  Alexandria. 

29.  The  white  imlie  grape.  30.  The  white  n.oril- 
lon.  31.  The  Alicant  grape  32.  The  white  Auverr 
nat.  33.  The  grey  Auveruat.  34.  The  raisin  n.u»- 
cat.  The  late  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  very  curi- 
ous in  collecting  all  the  sorts  of  Italian  and  Greek 
grapes  into  his  vineyards,  was  possessed  of  upward* 
of  three  hundred  several  varieties.  Miller. 

The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry. 

Spenttr. 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants.      Shakspeare. 
The  captain  left  of  the  poor  to  be  vine  dresser*. 

2  Kings. 
Depending  vines  the  shelving  cavern  screen, 
With  purple  clusters  blushing  through  the  green. 

Pope. 

Vinefre'tter,  vine-fret'ur.  n.  a.  [from 

vine  and  fret.]   A  worm  that  eats  vine 

leaves. 

Vinegar,  vin'ne-gur.88  n.  *.  [yinaigret 

French.] 
i.  Wine  grown  sour;  eager  wine. 

Vinegar  is  made  by  setting  the  vessel  of  wine 
against  the  hot  sun;  and  therefore  vinegar  will  not 
burn,  much  of  the  finer  parts  being  exhaled.  Bacon. 
Heav'n's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more  sour. 

Pope. 
2.  Any  thing  really  or  metaphorically  sour. 
Some  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper, 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 

Shaksptare. 
Vi'neyard,    vin'yerd.91   61S    n.    a.    [jnn- 
geapb,  Saxon.]  A  ground  planted  with 
vines. 

Let  us  not  live  in  France;  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barb'rous  people. 

Shakspeare. 

Though  some  had  so  surfeited  in  the  vineyard* 

and  with  the  wines,  that  they  had  been  left  behind, 

the  generosity  of  the  Spaniards  seat  them  all  home, 

again.  Clarendon. 

Vi'nnewed,   or    Finney,    vin'nude.    adj. 

Mouldy.  Mnsworth. 

Vi'nous,  vi'nus  ai4  adj.  [from  vinum,  Lat.] 

Having  the  qualities  ot  wine;  consisting 

of  wine. 

The  motion  of  the  oily  drops  may  be  in  part  due 
to  some  partial  solution  made  by  the  vinous  spirit. 

Boyle. 
Water  will  imbibe 
The  small  remains  of  spirit,  and  acquire 
A  villous  flavour.  Philips. 

Vi'mtage,  vin'tidje.90  n.  s.  [yinage,  Fr.} 
The  produce  of  the  vine  for  the  year; 
the  time  in  which  grapes  are  gathered. 
The  best  wines  are  in  the  driest  vintages.  Bacon. 
Our  first  success  in  war  make  Bacchus  crown, 
And  half  the  vintage  of  the  year  our  own.    Waller. 
Vi'ntager,    vin'tft-j&r.  n.  a.  [from  vin~ 
tage.]  He  who  gathers  the  vintage. 

Ainsworth. 
Vi'ntner,  vint'nur.98  n.  s.  [from  vinum, 
Lat.]  One  who  sells  wine. 
The  vintner  may  draw  what  religion  he  please*. 

Howel. 
The  vintner,  by  mixing  poison  with  his  wine*, 
destroys  more  lives  than  any  malignant  disease- 

Swift. 

Vi'ntry,  vint'ie.  n.  s.  The  place  where 
wine  is  sold.  Ainaworth. 

Vi'ol,  vi'ul.166  n.  a.  [yiolle,  French;  viola, 
Itai.]  A  stringed  instrument  of  musick. 
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My  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more, 

Than  an  jiistnngtd  viol,  or  a  harp         Shakspeare. 

To  strain  a  siring,  stop  it  with  the  finger,  as  in  the 

necks  of  lutes  and  viola  Bacon. 

The  trembling  lute  some  touch,  some  strain  the 

viol  best.  Drayton 

Loud  o'er  the  rest  Cremona's  trump  doth  sound; 

Me  softer  airs  befit,  and  softer  strings 

Of  lute,  or  viol,  still  more  apt  for  mournful  things. 

Miltou 

Wolable,  vi'6  Id-bl.*06  adj.  [from  viola- 
bilm,  Lat.]  Such  as  may  be  violated  or 
hurt. 
Viola'ceous,     vl-6-la'shus.    adj.    [from 

viola,  Lat.]    Resembling  violets. 
To  Vi'olate,  vi'6-late.91  v.  a.  [yiolo,  Lat.] 
1.  To  injure;  to  hurt. 

I  question  thy  bold  entrance, 
Employ M  to  violate  the  sleep  of  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  bath  planted  here  in  bliss. 

Milton. 
Kindness  for  man,  and  pity  for  his  fate, 
May  mix  with  bliss,  and  yet  not  violate       Dryden. 

Cease 
To  know,  what  known  will  violate  thy  peace   Pope. 
'S.  To  infringe;  to  break  any  thing  vene- 
rable. 

Some  of  violated  tows 
Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend.  Shakspeare. 
Those  offences  which  are  by  their  special  qua- 
lities breaches  of  supernatural  laws,  do  also,  for  that 
the\  are  generally  evil,  violate  in  general  that  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  which  willed)  universally  to  fly  from 
evil.  Hooker. 

Those  reasonings  which,  by  violating  common 
sense,  tend  to  subvert  every  principle  of  rational  be- 
lief, to  sap  the  foundations  of  truth  and  science,  and 
to  leave  the  mind  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  scep- 
ticism. Beattie. 

3.  To  injure  by  irreverence. 

I  would  violate  my  own  arm  rather  than  a  church. 

Brown. 
Forbid  to  violate  the  sacred  fruit.  Milton. 

4.  To  ravish;  to  deflour. 

The  Sabine's  violated  charms 
Obscur'd  the  glory  of  his  rising  arms.  Prior. 

Viola'tion,  vi-6-la'shun.170  n.  a.  \yiolatio, 
Latin.] 

1.  Infringement  or  injury  of  something  sa- 
cred or  venerable. 

Their  right  conceit  that  to  perjury  vengeance  is 
due,  was  not  without  good  effect,  as  touching  the 
course  of  their  lives,  who  feared  the  wilful  violation 
or  oaths.  Hooker. 

Men.  who  had  no  other  guide  but  their  reason, 
considered  the  violation  of  an  oath  to  he  a  great 
crime.  Jlddison. 

2.  Rape;  the  act  of  deflouring. 

If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forcing  violation.  Shakspeare. 

Vioi.a'tor,  vi'6-ia-tur.*ai   n.  a.  [violator, 

Latin.] 
1.  One  who  injures  or  infringes  something 
sacred. 

Many  such  places,  built  for  divine  worship,  derive 
a  blessing  upon  the  head  of  the  builders,  as  lasting 
as  the  curse  that  never  fails  to  rest  upon  the  sacri- 
legious violators  of  them!  South. 

3.  A  ravisner. 

Angelo  is  an  adult'rous  thief, 

An  hypocrite,  a  virgin  violator.  Shakspeare. 

How  does  she  subject  herself  to  the  violator's  up- 

braidings  and  insults!  Clarissa. 

Wulknce,  vi'6-lense.170  n.  a.  [violentia, 

Latin.] 
J.  Force;  strength  applied  to  any  purpose. 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  wind, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  about.  Shakspeare. 

AH  the  elements 
At  least  had  gone  to  wreck,  disturb'd  and  torn 


With  violenee  of  this  conflict,  had  not  soon 

Th'  Eternal  hung  his  golden  scales  Milton. 

2.  An  attack;  an  assault;  a  murder. 
A  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb ; 

And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me: 
But,  as  it  seems,  did  violence  on  herself.      Shaksp. 

3.  Outrage;  unjust  force. 
Griev'd  at  his  heart,  when  looking  down  he  saw 

The  whole  earth  fill'd  with  violencei  and  all  flesh 
Corrupting  each  their  way.  Milton. 

4.  Eagerness;  vehemence. 
That  seal 

You  ask  for  with  such  violence,  the  king 

With  his  own  hand  gave  me.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Injuiy;  infringement. 
We  cannot,  without  offering  violence  to  all  re- 
cords divine  and  human,  deny  an  universal  deluge. 

Burnet. 

6.  Forcible  defloration. 

Vi'olent,  vi'6-lent.287  adj.  [yiolentua, 
Latin.] 

1.  Forcible;  acting  with  strength. 

A  violent  cross  wind  blows.  Milton. 

2.  Produced,  or  continued  by  force. 
The  posture  we  find  them  in,  according  to  his 

doctrine,  must  be  looked  upon  as  unnatural  and 
violent;  and  no  violent  state  can  be  perpetual. 

Burnet. 

3.  Not  natural,  but  brought  by  force. 
Conqueror  death  discovers  them  scarce  men; 

Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward.  Milton. 

4.  Assailant;  acting  by  force. 
Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphry's  life. 

Shakspeare. 
A  foe  subtile  or  violent.  Milton. 

5.  Unseasonably  vehement. 
We  might  be  reckoned  fierce  and  violent,  to  tear 

away  that,  which,  if  our  mouths  did  condemn,  our 
consciences  would  storm  and  repine  thereat.  Hooker. 
The  covetous  extortioner  should  remember,  that 
such  violents  shall  not  take  heaven,  but  bell,  by 
force  Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  Extorted;  not  voluntary. 

How  soon  unsay 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void!      Milton. 
Violently,  vi'6-lent-le.  adv.  [from  vio- 
lent.'] With  force;  forcibly;  vehemently. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress.  Shakspeare. 

Flame  burneth  more  violently  towards  the  sides, 
than  in  the  midst.  Bacon. 

Ancient  privileges  must  not,  without  great  neces- 
sities, be  revoked,  nor  forfeitures  be  exacted  vio- 
lently,  nor  penal  laws  urged  rigorously.        Taylor. 
Vi'olet,  vi'6-let.17"  287  n.  s.  [yislette,  Fr. 
viola,  Latin.]  A  flower. 

It  hath  a  polypetalous  anomalous  flower,  some- 
what resembling  the  papilionaceous  flower;  for  its 
two  upper  petals  represent  the  standard,  the  two  side 
ones  the  wings;  but  the  lower  one,  which  ends  in  a 
tail,  resembles  the  iris.  Out  of  the  empalement 
arises  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  three-cornered 
fruit  opening  into  three  parts,  and  full  of  roundish 
seeds.  There  are  nine  species.  Miller. 

When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
Do  paint  tbe  meadows  much  bedigbt.    Shakspeare. 

Sweet  echo,  sweetest  nymph  that  liv'st  unseen, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green, 
And  in  the  rio/et-embroider'd  vale.  Milton. 

It  alters  not  our  simple  idea,  whether  we  think 
that  blue  be  in  the  violet  itself,  or  in  our  mind  only; 
and  only  the  power  of  producing  it  by  tbe  texture 
of  its  parts,  to  ie  in  the  violet  itself.  Locke. 

Vi'oun,  vi-A-Ui/.*88  n.s.  [yiolon,  French; 
from  viol.]  A  fiddle;  a  stringed  instru- 
ment of  niusick. 

Praise  with  timbrels,  organs,  flutes; 
Praise  with  inolins  and  lutes.  Sandys 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation, 

For  the  fair  disdainful  dame.  Dryden, 


Vi'olist,  vi'6-llst.   n.  a.  [from  viol!]  A 

player  on  the  viol. 
VIOLONCELLO,  ve -6-l6n-tsheT6  388  n. 
8.  [Italian.]    A  stringed  instrument  of 
niusick. 

VI'FER,  vi'pnr.<»8  n.  a.  [vi/iera,  Latin.] 
1    A  serpent  of  that  species  wliich  brings 
its  young  alive,  of  which  many  are  poi- 
sonous. 

A  viper  came  ont  of  the  heat,  and  fastened  on 
bis  hand.  dels. 

He  Ml  gall  of  wasps  with  thirsty  lips  suck  in; 
The  viper's  deadly  teeth  shall  pierce  his  skin. 

Sandys. 
Ftper-catchers  have  a  remedy,  in  which  they 
place  such  great  confidence,  as  to  be  no  more  afraid 
of  the  bite  of  a  viper,  than  of  a  common  puncture. 
This  is  no  other  than  axungia  vipenna,  presently 
rubbed  into  the  wound.  Derham. 

2.  Any  thing  mischievous. 
Where  is  this  viper, 
That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himself?  Shakspeare. 

Vi'perine,  vi'pur-ine.148  adj.  [yifierinua, 

Latin.]   Belonging  to  a  viper. 
Vi'perous,  vi'pur-us.314    adj.    [vi/iereus, 
Latin;  from  vi/ier.]  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  viper. 

My  tender  years  can  tell, 
Civil  dissention  is  a  vip'rous  worm, 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. 

Shakspeare. 
We  are  peremptory  to  dispatch 
This  viperous  traitor.  Shakspeare. 

Some  vip'rous  critick  may  bereave 
Th'  opinion  of  thy  worth  for  some  defect     Daniel. 
Vi'per's  bugloss,  vi-pfirz-bug'los.  n.  s. 
[echium.  Latin.]  A  plant. 

Each  flower  is  succeeded  by  four  seeds,  which  are 
in  form  of  a  viper 's  head.  Miller. 

Viper's  grass,  vi'purz-gras.  n.  a.  [scor- 
zonera,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

VIRA'GO,  ve-ra'go,  or  vi-ra'gd.138  n.  s. 
[Latin.] 

1.  A  female  warriour;  a  woman  with  the 
qualities  of  a  man. 

Melpomene  is  represented  like  a  virago,  or  man- 
ly lady,  with  a  majestic  and  grave  countenance. 

Peacham. 

To  arms!  to  arms!  the  fierce  virago  cries, 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies.       Pope. 

2.  It  is  commonly  used  in  detestation  for 
an  impudent  turbulent  woman. 

Vi'relay,  vir'e-la.  n.  s.  [yirelay,  virelai, 
French.]  A  sort  of  little  ancient  French 
poem,  that  consisted  only  of  two  rhymes 
and  short  verses,  with  stops       VAcad. 

The  mournful  muse  in  mirth  now  list  ne  mask, 
As  she  was  wont  in  youngth  and  summer  days; 
But  if  thou  algate  lust  like  virelays, 
And  looser  songs  of  love  to  undersong.        Spenser. 

The  band  of  flutes  began  to  play, 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virelay: 
And  still  at  every  close  she  would  repeat 
The  burden  of  the  song,  The  daisy  is  so  sweet. 

Dryden. 

VYrent,     vi'rent.  adj.    [yircna,    Lalin."| 

'    Green;  not  faded. 

In  these,  yet  fresh  and  virent,  they  carve  out  the 
figures  of  men  and  women.  Brovm. 

Virge,  verje.10S  n.  a.  [yirga,  Latin;  bet- 
ter verge,  from  verge,  Fr.]  A  dean'p 
mace. 

Suppose  him  now  a  dean  compleat, 
Devoutly  lolling  in  his  seat; 
The  silver  virge,  with  decent  pride, 
Stuck  underneath  bis  cushion  side.  Stflf:. 
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VI'RGIN,  ver'jin.108  n-  ••  {.vierge*  Fr' 

virgo,  Latin.]  _ 

1   a  maid;  a  woman  unacquainted  with 

men. 
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This  aspect  of  mine  hath  fear'd  the  valiant; 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd  it  too.  Shakspeare. 

Senseless  bauble! 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without?  Sfiakspeare. 

The  damsel  was  very  fair,  and  a  virgin.  Genesis. 

Angelo  is  an  adult'rous  thief, 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin  violator.  Shakspeare. 

Much  less  can  that  have  any  place, 
At  which  a  virgin  hides  her  face.  Cowley. 

2.  A  woman  not  a  mother.  Unusual. 

Likest  to  Ceres  in  her  prime, 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove.  _  Milton. 

3.  Any   thing  untouched  or  unmingled; 
any  thing  pure:  as,  virgin  honey. 

Tapers  of  white  wax,  commonly  called  virgin 
wax  burn  with  less  smoke  than  common  yellow 
wax.  Boyle 

1  have  found  virgin  earth  in  the  peat-marshes  ot 
Cheshire.  Woodward. 

Below  the  upper  was  a  deep  bed  of  sand  only, 
which  I  weighed,  together  with  the  virgin-mould. 

Derhatn. 

4.  The  sign  of  the  zodiack  in  which  the 
sun  is  in  August. 

Thence  down  amain  by  Leo  and  the  Virgin. 

Milton- 

Vi'rgin,  ver'jin.2"  adj.  Befitting  a  virgin; 
suitable  to  a  virgin;  maidenly. 

Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a  maid,  yet  rosed 
over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  de- 
ny the  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy?     Shaksp. 
What  says  the  silver  with  her  virgin  hue? 

Shakspeare. 

With  ease  a  brother  overcame 
The  formal  decencies  of  virgin  shame.        Cowley. 
As  I  look  upon  you  all  to  be  bo  many  great  bles- 
sings of  a  married  state;  so  1  leave  it  to  your  choice 
either  to  do  as  I  have  done,  or  to  aspire  after  higher 
degrees  of  perfection  in  a  virgin  state  of  life.  Law. 
To  Vi'rgin,  ver'jin.  v.  n.  [a  cant  word.] 
To  play  the  virgin. 
A  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge, 
I  carried  from  thee,  my  dear;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since.  __  Shakspeare. 

Vi'rginal,   ver'jin-al.88  adj.   [from   vir- 
gin.]   Maiden;  maidenly;  pertaining  to 

a  virgin. 

On  the  earth  more  fair  was  never  seen, 
Of  chastity  and  honour  virginal.         Fairy  Queen. 

Tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire; 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax.  Shaksp. 

Purity  is  a  special  part  of  this  superstructure,  re- 
straining of  all  desires  of  the  flesh  within  the  known 
limits  of  conjugal  or  virginal  chastity.     Hammond. 

To  Vi'rginal,  ver'jin-al.  v.  n.  To  pat;  to 

strike  as  on  the  virginal.  A  cant  word. 

Still  virginalling  upon  thy  palm.         Shakspeare. 

Vi'rginal,  ver'jin-al.  n.  s.  [more  usually 
virginals.']  A  musical  instrument  so 
called,    because    commonly    used    by 

young  ladies. 

The  musician  hath  produced  two  means  of  strain- 
ing strings.  The  one  is  stopping  them  with  the  fin- 
ger, as  in  the  necks  of  lutes  and  viols;  the  other  is 
the'shortness  of  the  string,  as  in  harps  and  virgi- 
nals. Bacon. 
Virgi'nity,  ver-jin'e-te.  n.  s.  [yirginitas, 
Latin.]     Maidenhead;   unacquaintance 
with  man. 
You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much, 


To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night, 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virgiv  ity.  Shakspeare. 
Natural  virginity  of  itself  is  not  a  stace  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God;  but  that  which  is  chrsen  in  order 
to  the  conveniences  of  religion,  and  separation  from 
worldly  incumbrances.  Taylor. 

VI'RILE,  vi'rii.140  adj.  [yirilis,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  man;  not  puerile;  not  femi- 
nine. 
Viri'lity,  vi-ril'e-te,  or  ve-rii'e-te.i38  n.s. 
[yirilite,  Fr.  virilitas,  Lat.  from  virile.] 

1.  Manhood;  character  of  man. 
The  lady  made  generous  advances  to  the  borders 

of  virility.  Rambler. 

2.  Power  of  procreation. 
The  great  climacterical  was  past,  before  they 

begat  children,  or  gave  any  testimony  of  their  vi- 
rility; for  none  begat  children  before  the  age  of  six- 
ty-five. Brown. 
Virmi'lion,  ver-mil'yun.  n.  s.  [properly 
vermilion.]  A  red  colour. 

jEgle,  the  fairest  Nais  of  the  flood, 
With  a  virmilion  dye  his  temples  stain'd. 

Roscommon. 
Vi'rtual,  ver'tshu-al.88  adj.  [virtuel,  Fr. 
from  virtue.]  Having  the  efficacy  with- 
out the  sensible  or  material  part. 

Metalline  waters  have  virtual  cold  in  them.  Put 
therefore  wood  into  smith's  water,  and  try  whether 
it  will  not  harden.  Bacon. 

Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition,  without 
communication  of  substance.  Bacon. 

Love  not  the  heav'nly  spirits?  And  how  their  love 
Express  they?  by  looks  only?  or,  do  they  mix 
Irradiance?  virtual,  or  immediate  touch?     Milton. 

Every  kind  that  lives, 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  pow'r,  and  warm'd. 

Milton. 
Neither  an  actual  or  virtual  intention  of  the  mind, 
but  only  that  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  out- 
ward acts.  Stilling  fleet. 
Virtua'lity,  vir-tshu-al'e-te.  n.  s.  [from 
virtual.]  Efficacy. 

In  one  grain  of  corn  there  lieth  dormant  a  virtu- 
ality  of  many  other,  and  from  thence  sometimes 
proceed  an  hundred  cars.  Brown. 

Virtually,  ver'tshu-al-e.  adv.  [from 
virtual.]  In  effect,  though  not  materi- 
ally. 

They  are  virtually  contained  in  other  words  still 
continued.  Hammond. 

Such  is  our  constitution,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  virtually  give  their  approbation  to  every 
thing  they  are  bound  to  obey.  Mdison 

To  Vi'rtuate,  ver'tshu-ate.  v.  a.  [from 
virtue.]  To  make  efficacious.  Not  used. 
Potable  gold  should  be  endued  with  a  capacity  of 
being  assimilated  to  tbe  innate  heat,  and  radical 
moisture;  or  at  least  virtuated  with  a  power  of  ge- 
nerating the  said  essentials.  Harvey. 
VI'RTUE,  ver'tshu.108  461   n.s.  [virtus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Moral  goodness:  opposed  to  vice. 
Either  I'm  mistaken,  or  there  is  virtue  in  that 

Falstaff.  Shakspeare. 

If  there's  a  power  above  us, 
And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue, 
And  that  which  be  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

Mdison. 

Virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below.  Pope. 

The  character  of  prince  Henry  is  improved  by 
Shakspeare;  and  through  the  veil  of  his  vices  and 
irregularities,  we  see  a  dawn  of  greatness  and  vir- 
tue. Shakspeare  Illustrated. 

2.  A  particular  moral  excellence. 
In  Belmont  is  a  lady, 

And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 

Of  wond'rous  virtues.  Shakspeare. 
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Remember  all  his  virtues, 
And  shew  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care. 

Mdison. 
Medicinal  quality. 

All  blest  secrets, 
All  you  unpublish'd  virtue*  of  the  earth, 
Be  aidant  and  remediate.  Shakspeare. 

The  virtuous  bezoar  is  taken  from  the  beast  that 
feedeth  upon  the  mountains;  and  that  without  vir- 
tue from  those  that  feed  in  the  vallies.  Bacon. 

4.  Medicinal  efficacy. 
An  essay  writer  must  practise  the  chymical  me- 
thod, and  give  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few 
drops.  Mdison. 

5.  Efficacy;  power.  Before  virtue  is  used 
sometimes  by  and  sometimes  in;  by  in 
virtue  is  meant  in  consequence  of  the 
virtue. 

If  neither  words  nor  herbs  will  do,  I'll  try  stones; 
for  there's  a  virtue  in  them.  VEstrange. 

Where  there  is  a  full  purpose  to  please  God, 
there,  what  a  man  can  do,  shall,  by  virtue  thereof, 
be  accepted.  South. 

They  are  not  sure  by  virtue  of  syllogism,  that  the 
conclusion  certainly  follows  from  the  premises. 

Locke. 

This  they  shall  attain,  partly  in  virtue  of  the  pro- 
mise made  by  God;  and  partly  in  virtue  of  piety. 

Mterbury. 

He  used  to  travel  through  Greece,  by  viriui  of 
this  fable,  which  procured  him  reception  in  all  the 
towns.  Mdison. 

6.  Acting  power. 
Jesus  knowing  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him, 

turned  him  about.  Mark. 

7.  Secret  agency;  efficacy,  without  visi- 
ble or  material  action. 

She  moves  the  body,  which  she  doth  possess; 
Yet  no  part  toucheth,  but  by  virtue's  touch.  Davies. 

8.  Bravery;  valour. 
Trust  to  thy  single  virtue;  for  tby  soldiers 

Took  their  discharge.  Shakspeare. 

The  conquest  of  Palestine  with  singular  virtue 

they  performed,  and  held  that  kingdom  some  few 

Raleigh. 


generations. 

9.  Excellence,  that  which  gives  excel- 
lence. 

In  tbe  Greek  poets,  as  also  in  Plautus,  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  poems  is  better  observed  than  in  Terence; 
who  thought  the  sole  grace  and  virtue  of  their  fable, 
the  sticking  in  of  sentences,  as  ours  do  the  forcing 
in  of  jests.  BenJonson. 

10.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hie- 
rarchy. 
Thrones,     dominations,     princedoms,     virtues, 
pow'rs.  Milton. 

A  winged  virtue  through  th'  etherial  sky, 
From  orb  to  orb  unwearied  dost  thou  fly.      Ticket. 
Vi'rtueless,    ver'tshu-les.     adj.    [from 
virtue.] 

1 .  Wanting  virtue;  deprived  of  virtue. 

2.  Not  having  efficacy;  without  operating 

qualities. 

All  second  causes,  together  with  nature  herself, 
without  that  operative  faculty  which  God  gave  them, 
would  become  altogether  silent,  virtueless,  and  dead. 

Raleigh. 

Virtueless  she  wish'd  all  herbs  and  charms,     ' 
Wherewith  false  men  increase  their  patients'  harms. 

Fairfax. 

Some  would  make  those  glorious  creatures  virtue* 
less.  Hakewill. 

VIR  TUO'SO,  ver-tshu-6'so.  n. s.  [Italian.] 
A  man  skilled  in  antique  or  natural  cu- 
riosities; a  man  studious  of  painting,  sta- 
tuary, or  architecture. 

Methinks  those  generous  virtuosi  dwell  in  a  high- 
er region  than  other  mortals.  Glanville. 
Virtuoso,  the  Italians  call  a  man  who  loves  the 
noble  arts,  and  is  a  critick  in  them.     And  amongst 
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our  French  painters,  the  word  rerlueux  is  understood 
io  the.  same  signification.  Dnjden. 

This  building  was  beheld  with  admiration  by  the 
virtuosi  of  that  time.  Taller. 

Showers  of  rain  are  now  met  with  in  every  water- 
work;  and  the  virtuosos  of  France  covered  a  little 
vault  with  artificial  snow.  Edison. 

VIRTUOUS,  ver'tshu-us.463  adj.  [from 

virtue.] 
1.  Morally  goad:  applied  to  persons  and 
practices. 

If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully.     Shakspeare. 
Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror.      Shaksp. 
What  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Is  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best.  Milton. 

FavourVI  of  beav'n,  who  finds 
One  virtuous  rarely  found, 
That  in  domestick  good  combines: 
Happy  that  house!  his  way  to  peace  is  smooth. 

Milton. 
Since  there  is  that  necessity  of  it  for  God's  ser- 
vice, and   all  virtuous  ends,  it   cannot  in  its  own 
Bature  be  a  thing  offensive  and  unlawful  to  us. 

Kettieivorlh. 

%.  [applied  to  a  woman.]  Chaste. 

Mistress  Ford,  the  modest  wife,  the  virtuous  crea- 
ture, that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband! 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Done  in  consequence  of  moral  good- 
ness. 

Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind, 
B'U  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind.  Dryden. 

Consider  how  often,  how  powerfully  you  are  cal- 
led to  a  virtuous  life,  and  what  great  and  glorious 
things  Gud  has  done  for  you,  and  to  make  you  in 
love  with  every  thing  that  can  promote  his  glory. 

Lair. 

4.  Efficacious;  powerful. 

Before  her  gates,  hill-wolves  and  lions  lay, 
Which,  with  her  virtuous  drugs  so  tame  she  made, 
That  wolf,  nor  lion,  would  one  man  invade. 

Chapman. 

With  one  virtuous  touch,  th'  arch-chemic  sun 
Produces  with  terrestrial  humour  mix'd, 
Here  in  the  dark,  so  many  precious  things.  Milton. 

5.  Having  wonderful  or  eminent  proper- 
ties. 

Out  of  his  hand, 
That  virtuous  steel  he  rudely  snatch'd  away. 

Spenser. 
Lifting  up  his  virtuous  staff  on  high, 
He  smote  the  sea,  which  calmed  was  with  speed. 

Spenser. 
He  ewn'd  that  virtuous  ring  and  glass.      Milton. 

6.  Having  medicinal  qualities. 

Some  observe  that  there  is  a  virtuous  bezoar,  and 
another  without  virtue;  the  virtuous  is  taken  from 
the  beast  that  feedeth  where  there  are  theriaeal 
herbs;  and  that  without  virtue,  from  those  that  feed 
where  no  such  herbs  are.  Bacon. 

The  ladies  sought  around 
For  virtuous  herbs;  which,  gather'd  from  the  ground, 
They  squeez'd  the  juice,  and  cooling  ointment  made. 

Dryden. 
VYrtuously,   ver'lshu-us-le.  adv.  [from 
virtuous.]  In  a  virtuous  manner;  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  virtue. 

The  gods  are  my  witnesses,  I  desire  to  do  virtu- 
ously Sidney. 
In  sum,  they  taught  the  world  no  less  virtuously 
how  to  die,  than  they  had  done  before  how  to  live. 

Hooker. 
They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so, 
The  devil  their  virtue  tempts  not,  they  tempt  heav'n. 

Shakspeare. 
Not  from  gray  hairs  authority  doth  flow, 
Nor  from  bald  heads,  nor  from  a  wrinkled  brow; 
But  our  past  life,  when  virtuously  spent, 
Must  to  our  age  those  happy  fruits  present.  Denliam. 
The  coffeeman  has  a  little  daughter  four  years 
aid,  who  has  been  virtuously  educated.       Mdison. 

YOL.  II. 


Vi'RTUousNESs,veYtslu\-us-ne!s.rc.s.[frorn 
virtuous.]  The  state  or  character  of  be- 
ing virtuous. 

Many  other  adventures  are  intermeddled;  as  the 

love  of  Britomert;   and  virtuousness  of  Belpuaebe; 

and  the  lasciviousness  of  Hclenora.  Spenser. 

Vi'rulence,  vir'u-lense.110    }n.a.\  from 

Vi'kulency,  vir'u-len-se.110  $    virulent.] 

Mental  poison;   malignity;  acrimony  of 

temper;  bitterness. 

Disputes  in  religion  are  managed  with  virulency 
and  bitterness.  Decay  of  Piety, 

Men  by  unworthy  malice  and  impotent  virulence 
had  highly  disobliged  him.  ^11. 

It  instils  into  their  minds  the  utmost  virulence, 
instead  of  ihat  charity  which  is  the  perfection  and 
ornament  of  religion.  Jlddison. 

The  whigs  might  easily  have  maintained  a  majo- 
rity among  the  clergy,  if  they  had  not   too  much 
encouraged  intemperance  of  speech,  and  virulence 
oi  pen,  in  the  most  prostitute  of  their  party.    Stoifl. 
Vi'RULENT,vir'u-l6nt.ll0ae[/.  [virulent,  Vv. 
virulcntua,  Latin. ] 

1 .  Poisonous;  venemous. 

2.  Poisoned   in  the  mind;   bitter;   malig- 
nant. 

Vi'rulently,  vir'u-lent-le.  adv.  [from 
virulent.]  Malignantly;  with  bitterness. 
Vi'sage,  viz'idje.90  n.  s.  [visage,  French; 
visaggio,  Italian.]  Face;  countenance; 
look.  It  is  now  rarely  used  but  with 
some  ideas  of  dislike  or  horrour. 

Phebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass, 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass. 

Shakspeare. 

When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails, 

She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.  Shakspeare. 

Whereto  serves  mercy, 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence?      Shakspeare. 

With  hostile  frown, 
And  visage  all  inflam'd,  first  thus  began.      Milton. 

By  the  rout,  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent; 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore. 

Milton. 
Love  and  beauty  still  that  visage  grace; 
Death  cannot  fright  'em  from  their  wonted  place. 

Waller 
To  Vi'scerate,  vis'se-rate.  v.  a.  [viscera, 

Latin.]  To  embowel;  to  exenterate. 
VI'SCID,  vis'sid.  adj.  [viscidus,  Latin.] 

Glutinous;  tenacious. 
Visci'dity,  ve-sid'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  viscid.] 

1.  Glutinousness;  tenacity;  ropiness. 
This  motion  in  some  human  creatures  may  be 

weak,  in  respect  to  the  viscidity  of  what  is  taken, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  propel  it.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Glutinous  concretion. 
Catharticks  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  viscidi- 
ties by  their  stypticity.  Floyer. 

Visco'sity,    vis-kos'e-le.   n.  «.  [viscosite, 
French;  from  viscous.] 

1.  Glutinousness;  tenacity. 
The  air  being  mixed  with  the  animal  fluids  deter- 
mines their  condition  as  to  rarity,  density,  viscosity, 
tenuity.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  A  glutinous  substance. 
A   tenuous  emanation,  or  continued   effluvium, 

after  some  distance,  retracteth  unto  itself,  as  is  ob- 
servable in  drops  of  syrups,  and  seminal  viscosities. 

Brown . 
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Viscount  also  signifies  a  degree  of  nobility  next  t< 
an  earl,  which  is  an  old  name  of  office,  but  a  new 
one  of  dignity,  never  heard  of  amongst  us  till  Hen- 
ry VI.  his  days.  Coxcell. 
Visco'untess,    vi'kount-£s.    n.   s.    [from 
viscount.     Viscount  and  viscountess  are 
pronounced     vicount  and  vicountess.] 
The  lady  of  a  viscount;  a  peeress  of  the 
fourth  order. 
Vi'scous,  vis'kus.*1*  adj.  [visqueux,  Fr. 
viscosus,  Latin]  Glutinous;  sticky;  te- 
nacious. 

The  cause  of  the  scouring  virtue  of  nitre  is,  that 
it  hath  a  subtile  spirit,  which  severeth  and  divide* 
any  thing  that  is  foul  and  viscous.  Bacon. 

Holly  is  of  so  viscous  a  juice  as  they  make  bird- 
lime of  the  bark.  Bacon. 
j  Visibility,  viz  e-bii'e-te.  n.  s.  [yiaibilite, 
French;  from  visible.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  percepti- 
ble by  the  eye. 

The  colours  of  outward  objects  brought  into  a 
darkened  room,  do  much  depend  for  their  risibility 
upon  the  dimness  of  the  light  they  are  beheld  by. 

Boyle. 

2.  State  of  being  apparent,  or  openly  dis- 
coverable; conspicuousness. 

They  produced  this  as  an  instance  against  the 
perpetual  visibility  of  the  church,  and  he  brings  it 
to  prove  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  true  church. 

Stillingfteet. 

In  these,  the  visibility  and  example  of  our  virtues 
will  chiefly  consist.  Rogers. 

VI'SIBLE,  vlz'e-bl.  n.  s.  Perceptibility 
by  the  eye. 

Visibles  work  upon  a  looking-glass,  which  is  like 
the  pupil  of  the  eye;  and  audibles  upon  the  places 
of  echo,  which  resemble  the  cavern  of  the  ear. 

Bacon. 


VFSCOUNT,    vi'kount.458    n.    s.    [vice- 
comes,  Latin.] 

Viscount  signifies  as  much  as  sheriff;  between 
which  two  words  there  is  no  other  difference,  I"" 
that  the  one  comes  from  our  conquerors  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  other  from  our  ancestors  the  Saxons. 
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Vi'sible,  viz'e-bl.406  adj.  [visible,  French; 
visibilis,  Latin.] 

1.  Perceptible  by  the  eye. 

On  this  mount  he  appeared;  ander  this  tr$e 
Stood  visible;  and  I 
Here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd.  Milton. 

Each  thought  was  visible,  thatroll'd  within, 
As  through  a  crystal  case  the  figur'd  hours  are  seen. 

Dryden. 

A  long  series  of  ancestors  shews  the  native  lustre 
with  great  advantage;  hut  if  he  degenerate  from 
his  line,  the  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine.   Dryden. 

What's  true  beauty  but  fair  virtue's  face, 
Virtue  made  visible  in  outward  grace?  Young. 

2.  Discovered  to  the  eye. 

If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  the  vile  offences, 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Apparent;  open;  conspicuous. 

The  factions  at  court  were  greater,  or  more  visibU 
than  before.  Clarendon. 

Vi'sibleness,    viz'e-bl-nes.   n.    s-    [from 
visible.]     State  or  quality  of  being  vi- 
sible. 
Vi'siBLY,viz'e-ble.fl</z>.  [from  visible.]  In 
a  manner  perceptible  by  the  eye. 

The  day  being  visibly  governed  by  the  sun,  is  a 
little  longer  than  the  revolution  of  the  equator;  se 
much  as  is  occasioned  by  the  advance  of  the  sun  in 
his  annual  contrary  motion  along  the  ecliptick. 

Holder. 
By  the  head  we  make  known  more  visibly  our 
supplications,  our  threatening^  enough  to  seethe 
face,  and  to  understand  the  mind  at  half  a  word. 

Dryden. 

VI'SION,  vlih'An."*-1  n.s.[vision, French; 

viaio,  Latin.] 
I.  Sight;  the  laculty  of  seeing. 
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Anatomists,  when  tbey  have  taken  oft  from  the 
bottom  of  the  eye  that  outward  and  most  thick  coat 
called  the  dura  mater,  can  then  see  through  the 
thinner  coats,  the  pictures  of  objects  lively  painted 
thereon.  And  these  pictures,  propagated  by  motion 
along  the  fibres  of  the  optick  nerves  into  the  brain, 
are  the  cause  of  vision.  Newton. 

These  theorems  being  admitted  into  optics,  there 
would  be  scope  enough  of  handling  that  science  vo- 
luminously, after  a  new  manner;  not  only  by  teach- 
ing those  things  which  tend  to  the  perfection  of  vi- 
sion, but  also  by  determining  mathematically  all 
kinds  of  phaenomena  of  colours  which  could  be  pro- 
duced by  refractions.  Newton. 

2.  The  act  of  seeing. 

Vision  in  the  next  life  is  the  perfecting  of  faith 
in  this;  or  faith  here  is  turned  into  vision  there,  as 
hope  into  enjoying.  Hammond. 

3.  A  supernatural  appearance;  a  spectre; 

a  phantom. 

The  day  seems  long,  but  night  is  odious; 
No    sleep,  but  dreams;  no  dreams,   but  visions 
strange  Sidney. 

Last  night  the  very  gods  shew'd  me  a  vision. 

Shakspeare. 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me ; 
And,  in  a  vision,  full  of  majesty 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation.    Shakspeare. 

Him  God  vouchsaf'd 
To  call  by  vision,  from  his  father's  house, 
Into  a  land  which  he  will  shew  him.  Milton. 

4.  A  dream;  something  shown  in  a  dream. 
A  dream  happens  to  a  sleeping,  a  vision 
may  happen  to  a  waking  man.  A  dream 
is  supposed  natural,  a  vision  miracu- 
lous; but  they  are  confounded. 

His  dream  returns;  his  friend  appears  again: 
The  murd'rer's  come;  now  help,  or  I  am  slain! 
'Twas  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are  but  vain. 

Dry  den. 

The  idea  of  any  thing  in  our  mind  no  more  proves 

the  existence  of  that  thing,  than  the  visions  of  a 

dream  make  a  true  history.  Locke. 

Wsionary,    vizh'un-a-re.    adj.   [vision- 

naire,  French;  from  vision.'] 

1.  Affected  by  phantoms;  disposed  to  re- 
ceive impressions  on  the  imagination. 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid.  Pope. 

2.  Imaginary;  not  real;  seen  in  a  dream; 
perceived  by  the  imagination  only. 

The  .hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bray'd; 
The  hunter  close  pursu'd  the  visionary  maid. 

Dryden. 

If  you  have  any  skill  in  dreams,  let  me  know 
whether  1  have  the  same  place  in  the  real  heart, 
that  I  had  in  the  visionary  one.  Addison. 

Our  victories  only  led  us  to  further  visionary 
prospects;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  sanguine 
temper  which  success  had  wrought  the  nation  up  to. 

Swift. 

Vi'sionary,  vizh'un-a-re.  >    n.  s.  [vision- 

Vi'sionist,  vizh'un-ist.       $        naire,  Fr.] 

One  whose  imagination  is  disturbed. 

This  account  exceeded  all  the  Noctambuli  or 
visionaries  I  have  met  with.  Turner. 

The  lovely  visionary  gave  him  perpetual  uneasi- 
ness. Female  Quixote. 

To  VFSIT,  viz'it.  v.  a.  [visiter,  Fr.  visito, 

Latin.] 
] .  To  go  to  see. 

You  must  go  visit  the  lady  that  lies  in — I  visit 
her  with  my  prayers;  but  1  cannot  go  thither. 

Shakspeare. 
Virgins  visited  by  angel  pow'rs.  Pope. 

i.  [In  scriptural  language.]  To  send  good 
or  evil  judicially. 
Wfcen  God  visiteth,  what  shall  I  anrwer  him? 

Job, 


Thou  shalt  be  visited  of  the  Lord  with  thunder. 

Isaiah. 

God  visit  thee  in  good  things.  Judith. 

That  venerable  body  is  in  little  concern  after 
what  manner  their  mortal  enemies  intend  to  treat 
them,  whenever  God  shall  visit  us  with  so  fatal  an 
event.  Swift. 

3.  To  salute  with  a  present. 

Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid.  Judges. 

4.  To  come  to  survey,  with  judicial  au- 
thority. 

The  bishop  ought  to  visit  his  diocese  every  year 
in  person.  Jiyliffe. 

To  Vi'sit,  viz'it.  v.  n.  To  keep  up  the  in- 
tercourse of  ceremonial  salutations  at 
the  houses  of  each  other. 

Whilst  she  was  under  her  mother  she  was  forced 
to  be  genteel,  to  live  in  ceremony,  to  sit  up  late  at 
nights,  to  be  in  the  folly  of  every  fashion,  and  al- 
ways visiting  on  Sundays.  Law . 
Vi'sit,  viz'it.  v.  n.  [visit  e,  French;  from 
the  verb.]  The  act  of  going  to  see  an- 
other. 

In  a  designed  or  accidental  visit,  let  some  one 
take  a  book,  which  may  be  agreeable,  and  read  in 
it.  Watts. 

If  this  woman  would  make  fewer  visits,  or  not  be 
always  talkative,  they  would  neither  of  them  find  it 
half  so  hard  to  be  affected  with  religion.  Law. 

Vi'sitable,  viz'e-ta-bl.  adj.  [from  visit.] 
Liable  to  be  visited. 

All  hospitals  built  since  the  reformation,  are  visit' 
able  by  the  king  or  lord  chancellor.  Ayliffe. 

Vi'sitant,  viz'e-tant.88  n.  s.  [from  visit?] 
One  who  goes  to  see  another. 

He  alone 
To  find  where  Adam  shelter'd,  took  his  way, 
Not  unperceiv'd  of  Adam,  who  to  Eve, 
While  the  great  visitant  approach'd,  thus  spake. 

Milton. 
One  visit  begins  an  acquaintance;  and  when  the 
visitant  comes  again,  he  is  no  more  a  stranger. 

South. 

Edward  the  first,  who  had  been  a  visitant  in 

Spain,  upon  action  in  the   Holy   Land,  fixed  both 

our  pounds  by  the  measures  of  the  east.  Jirbuthnot. 

Griev'd  that  a  visitant  so  long  should  wait 
Unmark'd,  unhonour'd,  at  a  monarch's  gate, 
Instant  he  flew.  Pope. 

Acquainted  with  the  world,  and  quite  well  bred, 
Drusa  receives  her  visitants  in  bed.  Young. 

Visita'tion,  viz-e-ta'shun.  n.  s.  [visito, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  visiting. 

He  comes  not 
Like  to  his  father's  greatness;  his  approach, 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us, 
'Tis  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  fore'd 
By  need  and  accident.  Shakspeare. 

What  would  you  with  the  priucess? 

Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visitation. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Object  of  visits. 

0  flow'rs, 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last.  Milton. 

3.  [visitation,  French.]  Judicial  visit  or 
perambulation. 

Your  grace,  in  your  metropolitical  visitation,  hath 
begun  a  good  work,  in  taking  this  into  your  religi- 
ous consideration ;  and  you  have  endeavoured  a  re- 
formation. White. 

The  bishop  ought  to  visit  his  diocese  every  year 
in  person,  unless  he  omits  the  same  because  he 
would  not  burthen  his  churches;  and  then  ought  to 
send  his  archdeacon,  which  was  the  original  of  the 
archdeacon's  visitation.  Ayliffe. 

4.  Judicial  evil  sent  by  God;  state  of  suf- 
fering judicial  evil. 

That  which  thou  dost  not  understand  when  thou 
I    readest,  thou  shalt  understand  in  the  day  of  thy 


visitation.  For  many  secrets  of  religion  are  not 
perceived  till  they  be  felt,  and  are  not  felt  but  in 
the  day  of  a  great  calamity.  Taylor, 

5.  Communication  of  divine  love. 

The  most  comfortable  visitations  God  hath  sent 
men  from  above,  have  taken  especially  the  time9 
of  prayer  as  their  most  natural  opportunities. 

Hooker. 

Visitatorial,  viz-e-ta-to're-al.  adj. 
[from  visitor.]  Belonging  to  a  judicial 
visitor. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  an  archdeacon  does  of 
common  right  execute  this  visitatorial  power  in  his 
archdeaconry:  but  others  say  that  an  archdeacon 
has  a  visitatorial  power  only  of  common  right  per 
modum  simplicis  scrutinii,  as  being  bishop's  vicar. 

Jiyliffe.. 
Vi'siter,  viz'k-tur.98  n.  s.  [from  visit.] 

1.  One  who  comes  to  see  another. 
Here  's  ado  to  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 

the  access  of  gentle  visitors-  Shakspeare. 

You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visit- 
ers. Shakspeare. 

Consumptives  of  this  degree  entertain  their  visit- 
ers with  strange  rambling  discourses  of  their  intent 
of  going  here  and  there.  Harvey. 

I  have  a  large  house,  yet  I  should  hardly  prevail 
to  find  one  visiter,  if  I  were  not  able  to  hire  him 
with  a  bottle  of  wine.  Swift. 

2.  [visiteur,  Fr.]  An  occasional  judge; 
one  who  regulates  the  disorders  of  any 
society. 

The  visiters  expelled  the  orthodox;  they,  with- 
out scruple  or  shame,  possessed  themselves  of  their 
colleges.  Wotton. 

To  him  you  must  your  sickly  state  refer; 
Your  charter  claims  him  as  your  visiter.        Garth. 
Whatever  abuses  have  crept  into  the  universities, 
might  be  reformed  by  strict  injunctions  to  the  visi- 
tors and  heads  of  houses.  Sicift. 
Vi'sive,  vi'siv.140  167  428  adj.  [visif,  French; 
visus,  Latin.]     Formed  in   the  act  of 
seeing. 

This  happens  when  the  axis  of  the  visive  cones, 

diffused  from  the  object,  fall  not  upon  the  same 

plane;  but  that  which  is  conveyed  into  one  eye  is 

more  depressed  or  elevated  than  that  which  enters 

the  other.  Brown. 

Vi'snomv,    viz'no-me.    n.  s.    [corrupted 

from  fihysiognomy .]  Face;  countenance. 

Not  in  use. 

Twelve  gods  do  sit  around  in  royal  state, 
And  Jove  in  midst  with  awful  majesty, 

To  judge  the  strife  between  them  stirred  late: 
Each  of  the  gods  by  his  like  visnomy 
Each  to  be  known,  but  Jove  above  them  all, 
By  his  great  looks  and  pow'r  imperial.        Spenser, 
VI'SOR,   viz'ur.168  n.  s.     [This  word  is 
variously  written  visard,  visar,  visor, 
vizard,  vizor.     I  prefer  visor,  as  near- 
est the  Latin  visus,  and  concurring  with 
visage,  a  kindred  word:    visiere,   Fr.] 
A  mask  used  to  disfigure  and  disguise. 
See  Vizard. 

I  fear,  indeed,  the  weakness  of  my  government 
before,  made  you  think  such  a  mask  would  be  grate- 
ful unto  me;  and  my  weaker  government  since, 
makes  you  pull  off  the  visor.  Sidney. 

This  loutish  clown  is  such  that  you  never  saw  so 
ill-favoured  a  visar;  his  behaviour  such,  that  he  is 
beyond  the  degree  of  ridiculous.  Sidney. 

By  which  deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fair, 
And  cast  her  colours  dyed  deep  in  grain, 
To  seem  like  truth,  who  shape  she  well  can  fain. 

Spenser. 

But  that  thy  face  is,  mzor-like,  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  with  nse  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  essay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush. 

J  Shakspeare 

One  visor  remains. 
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And  that  is  Claudio;  I  know  him  by  his  bearing. 

Shakspeare. 

The  Cyclops,  a  people  of  Sicily,  remarkable  for 

cruelly,  might,  perhaps,  in  their  wars  use  a  head- 


piece, or  vizor. 


Broome. 


Swarms  of  knaves  the  vizor  quite  disgrace, 
And  hide  secure  behind  a  naked  face.  Young. 

Vi'sored,  viz'tir'd.359  adj.  [from  visor.'] 
Masked. 
Hence  with  thy  brew'd  enchantments,  foul  de- 
ceiver! 
Hast  thou  bctray'd  my  credulous  innocence 
With  visor'd  falsehood  and  base  forgery?     Milton. 
VTSTA,   vis'ta.   n.  s.    [Italian.]     View; 
prospect  through  an  avenue. 

In  St.  Peter's,  when  a  man  stands  under  the 
dome,  if  he  looks  upwards,  he  is  astonished  at  the 
spacious  hollow  of  the  cupola,  that  makes  one  of 
/  the  beautifulest  vistas  that  the  eye  can  pass  through 

Addison. 
The  finish'd  garden  to  the  view 
Its  vistas  opens,  and  its  alleys  green.         Thomson. 

Vi'sual,  vizh'ii-al.*"  adj.  [ylsuet,  Fr.] 
Used  in  sight;  exercising  the  power  of 
sight;  instrumental  to  sight. 

An  eye  thrust  forth  so  as  it  hangs  a  pretty  dis- 
tance by  the  visual  nerve,  hath  been  without  any 
power  of  sight;  and  yet,  after  being  replaced,  re- 
covered sight.  Bacon. 

Nor  thinke  my  hurt  offends  me;  for  my  sire 
Can  soone  repose  in  it  the  visual  fire.       Chapman. 

The  air, 
No  where  so  clear,  sharpen'd  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  far.  Milton. 

Then  purg'd  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve;  for  he  had  much  to  see.  Milton. 

VI'TAL,  vi'tal.88  adj.  [yitalis,  Latin.] 

1 .  Contributing  to  life;  necessary  to  life. 

His  heart,  broken  with  unkindness  and  affliction, 
stretched  so  far  beyond  his  limits  with  this  excess 
of  comfort,  as  it  was  able  no  longer  to  keep  safe 
his  vital  spirits.  Sidney. 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  fair; 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air.      Pope. 

2.  Relating  to  life. 

Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach. 

Shakspeare 

On  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  turn  the  wheel  a-pace.    Dryden. 

3.  Containing  life. 

Spirits  that  live  throughout; 
Vital  in  every  part;  not  as  frail  man, 
In  intrails,  heart,  or  head,  liver  or  reins, 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die.  Milton. 

On  the  watry  calm 
His  brooding  wings  the  spirit  of  God  outspreads; 
And  vital  virtue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass.  Milton. 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life. 

The  dart  flew  on,  and  piere'd  a  vital  part.  Pope. 

5.  So  disposed  as  to  live.  Little  used,  and 
rather  Latin  than  English. 

Pythagoras  and  Hippocrates  not  only  affirm  the 
birth  of  the  seventh  month  to  be  vital,  that  of  the 
eighth  mortal;  but  the  progression  thereto  to  be 
measured  by  rule.  Brown. 

-5.  Essential;  chiefly  necessary. 
Know,  grief's  vital  part 
Consists  in  nature,  not  in  art.  Bishop  Corbet. 

Vita'lity,  vi-taTe-te.  n.  s.  [from  vital.'] 
Power  of  subsisting  in  life. 

Whether  that  motion,  vitality  and  operation  were 
by  incubation,  or  how  else,  the  manner  is  only- 
known  to  God.  Raleigh 

For  the  security  of  species  produced  only  by 
seed,  providence  hath  endued  all  seed  with  a  last- 
ing vitality,  that  if  by  any  accident  it  happen  not  to 
germinate  the  first  year,  it  will  continue  its  fecun- 
dity tweDty  or  thirty  years.  Ray. 
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VYtali.y,  vi'tal-e.  adv.  [from  vital.']  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  life. 

The  organical  structure  of  human  bodies,  where- 
by they  are  fitted  to  live  and  move,  and  be  vitally 
informed  by  the  soul,  is  the  workmanship  of  a  most 
wise,  powerful,  and  beneficent  maker.         Bentley. 
Vi'tals,   vi'talz.  n.  s.    [Without  the  sin- 
gular.]    Parts  essential  to  life. 

By  fits  my  swelling  grief  appears, 
In  rising  sighs  and  falling  tears, 
That  show  too  well  the  warm  desires, 
The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires, 
Which  on  my  inmost  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  soul  away.  Philips. 

Vi'tellary,  vi-tel'lar-e.  n.  s.  [from  vi- 
tellus,  Latin.]  The  place  where  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  swims  in  the  white. 

A  greater  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  eggs  is, 
how  the  sperm  of  the  cock  attaineth  into  every 
egg;  since  the  vitellary  or  place  of  the  yolk  is  very 
high.  Brown. 

To  VITIATE,  vish'e-ate.  v.  a.  [yitio, 
Latin.]  To  deprave;  to  spoil;  to  make 
less  pure. 

The  sun  in  his  garden  gives  him  the  purity  of 
visible  objects,  and  of  true  nature  before  she  was 
vitiated  by  luxury.  Evelyn. 

The  organs  of  speech  are  managed  by  so  many 
muscles,  that  speech  is  not  easily  destroyed,  though 
often  somewhat  vitiated  as  to  some  particular  let- 
ters. Holder. 

Spirits  encountering  foul  bodies,  and  exciting  a 
fermentation  of  those  vitiated  humours,  precipitate 
into  putrid  fevers.  Harvey. 

This  undistinguishing  complaisance  will  vitiate 
the  taste  of  the  readers,  and  misguide  many  of 
them  in  their  judgments,  where  to  approve  and 
where  to  censure.  Garth. 

A  transposition  of  the  order  of  the  sacramental 
words,  in  some  men's  opinion,  vitiates  baptism. 

Jlyliffe. 

Vitia'tion,  vish-e-a'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
vitiate.]     Depravation;  corruption. 

The  foresaid  extenuation  of  the  body  is  imputed 

to  the  blood's  vitiation  by  malign  putrid  vapours 

smoking  throughout  the  vessels.  Harvey. 

To   VITILI'TIGATE,    vi-te-llt'te-gate. 

v.  n.  [yitiosus  and  litigo,  Latin.]     To 

contend   in  law  litigiously   and  cavil- 

lously. 

Vitilitiga'tion,  vi-te-lit-te-ga'shfin.  n.  s. 

[from  vitilitigate.]  Contention;  cavilla- 

tion. 

1  '11  force  you,  by  right  ratiocination, 
To  leave  your  vitilitigation.  Hudibras. 

Vitio'sity,  vish-e-os'e-te.  n.  s,  [from 
vitiosus,  Latin.]  Depravity;  corruption 
He  charges  it  wholly  upon  the  corruption,  per- 
verseness,  and  viliosity  of  man's  will,  as  the  only 
cause  that  rendered  all  the  arguments  his  doctrine 
came  clothed  with,  unsuccessful.  South. 

VI'TIOUS,  vish'us.46!  adj.  \_vicieujc,  Fr. 

vitiosus,  Latin.] 
1.  Corrupt;  wicked;  opposite  to  virtuous. 
It  is  rather  applied  to  habitual  faults, 
than  criminal  actions.  It  is  used  of  per- 
sons and  practices. 
Make  known 
It  is  no  vilious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness 
That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace.    Shakspeare. 

Witness  th'  irreverent  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark;  who  for  the  shame 
Done  to  his  father,  heard  his  heavy  curse, 
'  Servant  of  servants,'  on  his  vitious  race.   Milton. 

Wit's  what  the  vitious  fear,  the  virtuous  shun; 
By  fools  'tis  hated,  and  by  knaves  undone.      Pope. 
No  troops  abroad  are  so  ill  disciplined  as  the 
English;  which  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  while  the 
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common  soldiers  have  before  their  eyes  the  villous 
example  of  their  leaders.  Swift. 

2.  Corrupt;  having  physical  ill  qualities. 
When  vilious  language  contends  to  be  high,  it  is 
full  of  rock,  mountain,  and  pointcdness.  B.  Jonson, 

Here,  from  the  vilious  air  and  sickly  skies, 
A  plague  did  on  the  dumb  creation  rise.      Dryden . 
Vi'tiously,    vish'us-le.   adv.    [from    vi- 
tious.]    Not  virtuously;  corruptly. 
Vi'tiousness,    vish'us-n£s.   n.   s.    [from 
vitious.]     Corruptness;    state  of  being 

vitious. 

When  we  in  our  vitiousness  grow  hard, 
The  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes.  Shakspeare . 

What  makes  a  governor  justly  despised  is  vitious- 
ness and  ill  morals.  Virtue  must  tip  the  preacher's 
tongue  and  the  ruler's  scepter  with  authority.  South. 

VITREOUS,  vit'tre-us.  adj.  [vitre,  Fr. 
vitreus,  Latin.]  Glassy;  consisting  of 
glass;  resembling  glass. 

The  hole  answers  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  the 
crystalline  humour  to  the  lenticular  glass;  the  dark 
room  to  the  cavity  containing  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  the  white  paper  to  the  retina.  Ray. 

When  the  phlegm  is  too  viscous,  or  separates 
into  too  great  a  quantity,  it  brings  the  blood  into  a 
morbid  state:  this  viscous  phlegm  seems  to  be  the 
vitreous  petuite  of  the  ancients.  Jirbuthnot. 

Vi'treousness,  vit'tre-us-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
vitreous.]  Resemblance  of  glass. 

Vi'trifioable,  ve-trif'fe-ka-bl.  adj.  [from 
vitrificate.]  Convertible  into  glass. 

To  VITRI'FICATE,  ve-trif'fe-kate.  v.  a. 
[vitrum  and  facio,  Latin.]     To  change 

into  glass. 

We  have  metals  vitrificated,  and  other  materials, 

besides  those  of  which  you  make  glass.        Bacon. 

Vitrifica'tion,  vit'tre-fe-ka'shun.   n.  s. 

[vitrification,  French;  from  vitrificate.] 

Production  of  glass;  act  of  changing,  or 

state  of  being  changed  into  glass. 

For  vitrification  likewise,  what  metals  will  en- 
dure it?  Also  because  vitrification  is  accounted  a 
kind  of  death  of  metals,  what  vitrification  will  ad- 
mit of  turning  back  again,  and  what  not?     Bacon. 

If  the  heat  be  more  fierce,  it  maketh  the  grosser 
part  itself  run  and  melt;  as  in  the  making  of  ordi- 
nary glass;  and  in  the  vitrification  of  earth  in  the 
inner  parts  of  furnaces ;  and  in  the  vitrification  of 
brick  and  metals.  Bacon. 

Upon  the  knowledge  of  the  different  ways  of 
making  minerals  and  metals  capable  of  vitrification, 
depends  the  art  of  making  counterfeit  or  fictitious 
gems.  Boyle. 

To  Vi'trify,  vlt'tre-fi.183  v.  a.  [yitrfier, 
French;  vitrum  and  facio,  Latin.]  To 
change  into  glass. 

Metals  will  vitrify;  and  perhaps  some  portion  of 
the  glass  of  metal  vitrified,  mixed  in  the  pot  of 
ordinary  glass  metal,  will  make  the  whole  mass 
more  tough.  Bacon. 

Iron-flag,  vitrified,  has  in  it  cortices  incompassing 
one  another,  like  those  in  agats.  Woodward. 

To  Vi'trify,  vit'tre-fi.  v.  n.  To  become 
glass;  to  be  changed  into  glass. 

Chymists  make  vessels  of  animal  substances  cal- 
cined, which  will  not  vitrify  in  the  fire:  for  all 
earth  which  hath  any  salt  or  oil  in  it,  will  turn  to 
glass.  Jirbuthnot. 

Vi'triol,  vit'tre-ul.168  n.  s.  [vitriol,  Fr. 
vitriolum,  Latin.] 

Vitriol  is  produced  by  addition  of  a  metallick 
matter  with  the  fossil  acid  salt.  Woodward. 

I  rubbed  it  with  a  vitriol-stone.  Wiseman. 

Vi'triolate,  vlt'tre-o-late.       >       adj. 
Vi'triolated,  vit'tre-o-la-t^d.  $  [vitriole, 
French;  from  vitriolum,  Latin.]     Im- 
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pregnated    with   vitriol;    consisting   of 

vitriol. 

Iron  may  be  dissolved  by  any  tart,  salt,  or  vitri- 
elated  water.  Bacon. 

The  water  having  dissolved  the  imperfectly  cal- 
cined body,  the  vitriolate  corpuscles  swimming  in 
the  liquor,  by  their  occursions  constituted  little 
masses  of  vitriol,  which  gave  the  water  they  im- 
pregnated a  fair  vitriolate  colour.  Boyle. 

Vitrio'lick,  vit-tre-61'ik.  >     adj.  [yitrU 
Vi'triolous,  ve-tri'6-lus.  £      olique,  Fr. 
from   vitriolum,  Latin.]      Resembling 
vitriol;  containing  vitriol. 

Copperose  of  Mars,  by  some  called  salt  of  steel, 
made  by  the  spirits  of  vitriol  or  sulphur,  will,  after 
ablution,  be  attracted  by  the  loadstone:  and  there- 
fore whether  those  shooting  salts  partake  but  little 
of  steel,  and  be  not  rather  the  vitriolous  spirits  fix- 
ed unto  salt  by  the  diluvium  or  odour  of  steel,  is 
not  without  good  question.  Brown. 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste,  but 
mixed  with  a  smatch  of  a  vitrolick.  Grew. 

By  over-fermentation  or  long-keeping,  wine  be- 
comes sharp,  as  in  hock,  like  the  vitriolick  acidity. 

Ftoyer. 

Wtuline,   vit'tshu-line.149  adj.    [vituli- 

nus,  Latin.]     Belonging  to  a  calf,  or  to 

veal.  Bailey. 

Vitu'perable,  ve-tu'p£r-a-bl,  or  vi-tu'- 

per-a-bl.133  40S  adj.  [vitufjerabilis,  Lat.] 

Blameworthy.  Ainsworth. 

To  Vitu'perate,  ve-tu'per-ate,  or  vi-tu'- 

per-ate.133  v.  a.  [vitu/ierer,  French;  vi- 

tufiero,  Lat.]     To  blame;  to  censure. 

Vitupera'tion,  ve-tu-p^r-a'shun,  or  vl- 

tu-p£r-a'shun.  n.  s.  [vitu/ieratio,  Lat.] 

Blame;  censure. 

Such  a  writing  ought  to  be  clean,  and  free  from 

any  cavil  or  vituperation  of  rasure.  Jiyliffc. 

VIVA'CIOUS,    ve-va'shus,    or    vi-va'- 

shus.138  adj.  [vivax,  Latin.] 
J.  Long-lived. 

Though  we  should  allow  them  their  perpetual 

calm  and  equability  of  heat,  tbey  will  never  be  able 

to  prove,  that  therefore  men  would  be  so  vivacious 

as  they  would  have  us  believe-  Bentley. 

2.  Sprightly;  gay;  active;  lively. 

Viva'ciousness,  ve-va'shus-nls,  or  vi 

-    va'shus-nes.138 

Viva'city,  ve-vas'e-te,  or  vi 

n.  s.  [yivacite,  Fr.  from  vivacious.^ 

1.  Liveliness;  sprightliness. 

He  had  a  great  vivacity  in  his  countenance. 

Dryden. 

2.  Longevity;  length  of  life. 

Fables  are  raised  concerning  the  vivacity  of  deer: 
for  neither  are  their  gestation  nor  increment  such 
as  may  aflbrd  an  argument  of  long  life.       Brown. 

3.  Power  of  living. 

They  are  esteemed  very  hot  in  operation,  and 
will,  in  a  convenient  air,  survive  some  days  the  loss 
of  their  heads  and  hearts;  so  vigorous  is  their  vi- 
vacity. Boyle. 


ivciy. 

is-nls,  or  vi-") 
ri-vas'e-te.      J 


n.  s 


•0 


ivarium. 


Lat.] 


Wvary,  vi'va-re, 

A  warren,  Ainsworth, 

Vive,  vive.  adj.  [vif,  Fr.  vivus,  Latin.] 
Lively;  forcible;  pressing. 

By  a  vive  and  forcible  persuasion,  he  moved  him 
to  a  war  upon  Flanders.  Bacon. 

Vi'vency,  vi'v£n-se.  n.  s.  [vivo,  Latin.] 
Manner  of  supporting  or  continuing 
life,  or  vegetation. 

Although  not  in  a  distinct  and  indisputable  way 
of  vivency,  or  answering  in  all  points  the  property 
of  plants,  yet  in  inferior  and  descending  constitu- 
tions they  are  determined  by  seminalities.   Brown. 


Wves,  vivz.  n.  &.  A  distemper  among 
horses. 

Vives  is  much  like  the  strangles;  and  the  chief 
difference  is,  that  for  the  most  part  the  strangles 
happen  to  colts  and  young  horses  while  they  are  at 
grass,  by  feeding  with  their  heads  downwards:  by 
which  means  the  swelling  inclines  more  to  the  jaws; 
but  the  vives  happens  to  horses  at  any  age  and  time, 
and  is  more  particularly  seated  in  the  glands  and 
kernels  under  the  ears.  Farriers  Dictionary. 

VI'ViD,  vivid.8**  adj.  [yividus,  Latin.] 

1.  Lively;  quick;  striking. 

The  liquor,  retaining  its  former  vivid  colour,  was 
grown  clear  again.  Boyle. 

To  make  these  experiments  the  more  manifest, 
such  bodies  ought  to  be  chosen  as  have  the  fullest 
and  most  vivid  colours,  and  two  of  those  bodies 
compared  together.  Newton. 

Ah!  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dyes; 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold; 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold. 

Pope. 

2.  Sprightly;  active. 

Body  is  a  fit  workhouse  for  sprightly  vivid  facul- 
ties to  exercise  and  exert  themselves  in.        South- 
Where  the  genius  is  bright,  and  the  imagination 
vivid,  the  power  of  memory  may  lose  its  improve- 
ment. Watts. 
Vi'vidly,   viv'id-le.    adv.    [from   vivid.~\ 
With  life;  with  quickness;  with  strength. 
In  the  moon  we  can,  with  excellent  telescopes, 
discern  many  hills  and  vallies,  whereof  some  are 
more  and  some  less  vividly  illustrated;  and  others 
have  a  fainter,  others  a  deeper  shade.  Boyle. 
Sensitive  objects  affect  a  man,  in  the  state  of  this 
present  life,  much  more  warmly  and  vividly  than 
those  which  affect  only  his  nobler  part,  his  mind. 

South 
VYvidness,  viv'id-neV  n.  s.  [from  vivid.^\ 

Life;  vigour;  quickness. 
Vivi'fical,  vi-vif'fe-kal.  adj.  [vivificus, 
Lat.]  Giving  life.  Bailey. 

To  VIVI'FIC  ATE,  vi-viffe-ka-te.138  if.  a. 
[vivifico,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  make  alive;  to  inform  with  life;  to 
animate. 

2.  To  recover  from  such  a  change  of  form 
as  seems  to  destroy  the  essential  pro- 
perties.    A  chymical  term. 

Vivifica'tion,  vWe-fe-ka^shun.  n.  s. 
[yivification,  Fr.  from  viv\ficatc.~^  The 
act  of  giving  life. 

If  that  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  fol- 

loweth  vivijicalion  and  figuration.  Bacon. 

Vivi'fick,  vi-vif ik.138  509  adj.  [yivifique, 

French;  vivificus,  Latin.]     Giving  life; 

making  alive. 

Without  the  sun's  salutary  and  vivifick  beams, 

all  motion  would  cease,  and  nothing  be  left  but 

darkness  and  death.  Ray. 

To    Vi'vify,    viv'e-fi.183   v.   a.    [vivifier, 

French;  vivus  and  facio,  Latin.]     To 

make  alive;  to  animate;  to  endue  with 

life. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  there 
is  a  worm  that  breedeth  in  old  snow,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  dull  of  motion;  which  would  show  that 
snow  hath  in  it  a  secret  warmth,  else  it  could  hardly 
vivify.  Bacon- 

Sitting  on  eggs  doth  vivify,  not  nourish.     Bacon. 

Gut-worms,  as  soon  as  vivified,  creep  into  the 

stomach  for  nutriment.  Harvey. 

Vivi'parous,  vi-vip'pa-rus.138  adj.  [vivus 

and  fiario,  Latin.]  Bringing  the  young 

alive:  opposed  to  ovifiarous. 

When  we  perceive  that  batts  have  teats,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer  they  give  suck;  but  whereas 


no  other  flying  animals  have  these  parts,  we  cannot 
from  them  infer  a  viviparous  exclusion.         Brown. 

Their  species  might  continue,  though  they  had 
been  viviparous;  yet  it  would  have  brought  their 
individuals  to  very  small  numbers.  More. 

If  birds  had  been  viviparous,  the  burthen  of  their 
womb  had  been  so  great  and  heavy,  that  their  wings 
would  have  failed  them.  Ray. 

VYxen,  vlk's'n.108  n.  s. 

Vixen,  or  Jucen,  is  the  name  of  a  she-fox:  other- 
wise applied  to  a  woman  whose  nature  and  condi- 
tion is  thereby  compared  to  a  she-fox.      Verstegan. 

O!  when  she 's  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd; 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce.  Shaksp. 

See  a  pack  of  spaniels,  called  lovers,  in  a  hot  pur- 
suit of  a  two-legged  vixen,  who  only  flies  the  whole 
loud  pack,  to  be  singled  out  by  oue.  Wycherley. 
Viz,  viz.  *dv.  [Tliis  word  is  videlicet,  writ- 
ten with  a  contraction.]  To  wit;  that  is. 
A  barbarous  form  of  an  unnecessary 
word. 

That  which  sn  oft,  by  sundry  writers, 
Has  been  applied  t'  almost  all  fighters, 
More  justly  may  b'  ascrib'd  to  this, 
Than  any  other  warrior,  viz. 
None  ever  acted  both  parts  bolder, 
Both  of  a  chieftain  and  a  soldier.  Hudibras 

The  chief  of  all  signs  which  the  Almighty  endued 
man  with,  is  human  voice,  and  the  several  modifi- 
cations thereof  by  the  organs  of  speech,  viz.  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  formed  by  the  several  motions 
of  the  mouth.  Holder. 

Let  this  be  done  relatively,  viz.  one  thing  greater 
or  stronger,  casting  the  rest  behind,  and  rendering 
it  less  sensible  by  its  opposition.  Dryden. 

Vi'zard,  viz'urd.8    n.  s.  [visiere,  French. 
See  Visor.]  A  mask  used  for  disguise. 
Let  tbe  suits  of  the  maskers  be  graceful,  and  such 
as  become  the  person  when  the  vizards  are  off. 

Bacon. 
iEschylus 
Brought  vizards  in  a  ci viler  disguise.    Roscommon. 
A  lie  is  like  a  vizard,  that  may  cover  the  face 
indeed,  but  can  never  become  it.  South. 

Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  iruits,  not  by  their 
well  or  ill  living;  for  they  put  on  the  vizard  of  seem- 
ing sanctity.  Jltterbury. 
He  mistook  it  for  a  very  whimsical  sort  of  mask; 
but  upon  a  nearer  view  he  found,  that  she  held  her 
vizard  in  her  hand.  Jlddison. 
To    Vi'zard,  viz'urd.    v,  a.    [from    the 
noun.]  To  mask. 

Degree  being  vizarded, 
Th'  unworthiest  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

Shakspeare. 
Vi'zier,  viz'y£re.  n.  s.  [properly  ivazir.^ 
The  prime  minister  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. 

He  made  him  vizier,  which  is  the  chief  of  all 
the  bassas.  Knollts. 

This  grand  vizier  presuming  to  invest 
The  chief  imperial  city  of  the  west; 
With  the  first  charge  compell'd  in  haste  to  rise, 
His  treasure,  tents,  and  cannon,  left  a  prize. 

Waller. 
U'LCER,  ul'sur.98  n.  s.  [ulcere,  French; 
ulcus,  Latin.]  *  A  sore  of  continuance; 
not  a  new  wound. 

Thou  answer's!,  she  is  fair; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice! 

Shakspeare. 

My  ulcers  swell, 

Corrupt  and  smell.  Sandys. 

Intestine  stoue  and  ulcer,  colick  pangs.     Milton. 

l\  hile  he   was  dressing  that  opening,  other  ab-* 

scesses  were  raised,  and  from  the  several  aposte- 

mations  sinuous  ulcers  were  made.  Wiseman. 

To  U'lcerate,  ftl'sur-ate.  v.  n.  To  turn 

to  an  ulcer, 


ULT 


UMB 


UMP 


To  U'loerate,  ill'stir-ate.  v.  a.  [ulcerer, 
French;  ulcero,  Latin.]  To  disease  with 
sores. 

Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the 

part  ulcerated;  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of 

lacerative  humours.  Harvey. 

An  acrid  and  purulent  matter  mixeth  with  the 

blood,  in  such  as  have  their  lungs  ulcerated. 

.Srbuthnot. 
Ulcera'tion,  ill-stir-a'shun.  n.  s.  [ulcera- 
tion, Fr.  ulctratio,   from  ulcero,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  oreaking  into  ulcers. 

2.  Ulcer;  sore. 

The  effects  of  mercury  on  ulcerations  are  mani- 
fest. Jlrbuthnot. 
U'lcered,  ul'sm-'d.^arf/.  [ulcere, French; 
from  ulcer.]  Grown  by  time  from  a  hurt 
to  an  ulcer. 

jEsculapius  went  about  with  a  dog  and  a  she- 
goat;  the  first  for  licking  ulcered  wounds,  and  the 
goat's  milk  for  the  diseases  of  the  stomach.  Temple. 
U'lcerous,   ftl'sur-fts."*   adj.  [ulcerosus, 
Latin. J  Afflicted  with  old  sores. 

Strangely  visited  people, 

All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  he  cures.  Shakspeare. 

An  ulcerous  disposition  of  the  lungs,  and  an  ulcer 

of  the  lungs,  may  be  appositely  termed  causes  of  a 

pulmonique  consumption.  Harvey. 

U'lcerousness,  dl'sdr-vls-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

ulcerous. J  The  state  of  being  ulcerous. 

Uli'ginous,  yu-lid'jin-iis.ac(/.  [uliginosus, 

Latin.]  Slimy;  muddy. 

The  uliginous  lacteous  matter  taken  notice  of  in 
the  coral  fishings  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  was  only 
a  collection  of  the  coralline  particles.  Woodward. 
U'LTIMATE,  ul'te-mat.yi  adj.  [ultimus, 
Latin.]  Intended  in  the  last  resort; 
being  the  last  in  the  train  of  consequen- 
ces. 

I  would  be  at  the  worst;  worst  is  my  port, 
My  harbour,  and  my  ultimate  repose.  Milton. 

Ma»y  actions  apt  to  procure  fame,  are  not  con- 
ducive to  this  our  ultimate  happiness.  Mdisun 
The  ultimate  allotment  of  God  to  men,  is  really 
a  consequence  of  their  own  voluntary  choice,  in 
doing  good  or  evil.  Rogers. 
U'ltimately,  ill'le-mat-Ie.  adv.  [from 
ultimate.]  In  the  last  consequence. 

Charity  is  more  extensive  than  either  of  the  two 
other  graces,  which  centre  ultimately  in  ourselves; 
for  we  believe,  and  we  hope  for  our  own  sakes:  but 
love,  which  is  a  more  disinterested  principle,  car- 
ries us  out  of  ourselves,  into  desires  and  endeavours 
of  promoting  the  interests  of  other  beings.  Jitterb. 
Trust  in  our  own  powers  ultimately  terminates  in 
the  friendship  of  other  men,  which  these  advanta- 
ges assure  to  us.  Rogers. 

Ulti'mity,  ili-tim'e-te.  n.  s.  [ultimus, 
Latin.]  The  last  stage;  the  last  con- 
sequence. A  word  very  convenient,  but 
not  in  use. 

Alteration  of  one  body  into  another,  from  crudity 
to  perfect  concoction,  is  the  ultimity  of  that  process. 

Bacon. 
U'ltramarine,  il-tra-ma-reen'.112  n.  s. 
[ultra  and  marinus,  Lat.]  One  of  the  no- 
blest blue  colours  used  in  painting,  pro- 
duced by  calcination  from  the  stone  call- 
ed lapis  lazuli.  Hill. 
Others,  notwithstanding  they  are  brown,  cease 
not  to  be  soft  and  faint,  as  the  blue  of  ultramarine. 

Dryden. 

U'ltramariwe,  ul-tra-ma-reen'.  adj.  [ul- 
tra marinus,  Latin.]  Being  beyond  the 
sea;  foreign.  Jtinsworth. 

Ultramo'ntane,    ul-tra-mon'tine,    adj. 


[ultramontain,  French;  ultra  montanus. 
Latin.]  Being  beyond  the  mountains. 

Ultramu'ndane,  lil-tra-mun'dane.  adj. 
[ultra  and  mundus,  Latin.]  Being  be- 
yond the  world. 

Ujltro'neous,  fll-tro'ne-us.  adj.  [ultro, 
Latin.]  Spontaneous;  voluntary. 

U'mbkl,  um'bel.  n.  s.  In  botany,  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  stalk  or  branch  divided  in- 
to several  pedicles  or  rays,  beginning 
from  the  same  point,  and  opening  so  as 
to  form  an  inverted  cone.  Diet. 

Umbe'llated,  fim'bel-la-ted.  adj.  In  bo- 
tany, is  said  of  flowers  when  many  of 
them  grow  together  in  umbels.     Diet. 

Umbelliferous,  fiin-bSl-lif'fier-us.  adj. 
[umbel  and  fero,  Latin.]  In  botany,  be- 
ing a  plant  that  bears  many  flowers, 
growing  upon  many  footstalks,  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  centre;  and  chiefly 
appropriated  to  such  plants  whose  flow- 
ers are  composed  of  five  leaves,  as  fen- 
nel and  parsnip.  Diet. 

U'mber,  um'bilr."8  n.  s. 

1.  Umber  is  a  sad  colour;  which  grind 
with  gum  water,  and  lighten  it  with  a 
little  ceruse,  and  a  shive  of  saffron. 

Peacham. 
I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face.  Shaksp. 
Umbre   is   very   sensible    and  earthy;  there    is 
nothing  but  pure  black  which  can  dispute  with  it. 

Dryden. 

The  umbres,  ochres,  and  minerals  found  in  the 

fissures,  are  much  finer  than  those  found  in  the 

strata.  Woodward. 

2.  A  fish,  [thymallus,  Latin.] 

The  umber  and  grayling  differ  as  the  herring  and 
pilcher  do:  but  though  they  may  do  so  in  other  na- 
tions, those  in  England  differ  nothing  but  in  their 
names.  Walton. 

U'mbered,  tim'bur'd.369  adj.  [from  umber 
or  umbra,  Latin.]   Shaded;  clouded. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 
night, 
Fire  answers  fire;  and  through  their  paly  flames, 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face.  Shaksp. 
Umbi'lical,  tim-bil'e-kal.  adj.  [umbilicale, 
French;  from    umbilicus,  Latin.]     Be- 
longing to  the  navel. 

Birds  are  nourished  by  umbilical  veins,  and  the 
navel  is  manifest  a  day  or  two  after  exclusion. 

Brown. 

In  a  calf,  the  umbilical  vessels  terminate  in  cer- 
tain bodies  divided  into  a  multitude  of  carneous 
papillae,  received  into  so  many  sockets  of  the  coty- 
ledons growing  on  the  womb.  Ray. 

U'MBLEs,iWblz.*06  n.  s.  [umbles,  French.] 
A  deer's  entrails.  Diet. 

U'MBO,  um'bo.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  The  point- 
ed boss,  or  prominent  part  of  a  buckler. 

Tby  words  together  ty'd  in  small  hanks, 
Close  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx; 
Or  like  the  umbo  of  the  Romans, 
Which  fiercest  foes  could  break  by  no  means. 

Swift. 
U'mbrage,  tim'bridje.90  n.  s.   [ombrage, 

French.] 
1.  Shade;  skreen  of  trees. 
O,  might  I  here 
In  solitude  live  savage;  in  some  glade 
Obscur'd,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  umbrage  broad, 
And  brown  as  evening!  Milton. 


Men  swclt'ring  run 
To  grots  and  caves,  and  the  cool  umbrage  seek 
Of  woven  arborets.  Philips. 

2.  Shadow;  appearance. 

The  rest  are  umbrages  quickly  dispelled;  the  as- 
trologer subjects  liberty  to  the  motions  of  heaven. 
Bramhatl  against  Hobbes. 

The  opinion  carries  no  show  of  truth  nor  <im- 
brage  of  reason  on  its  side.  Woodward. 

Such  a  removal  of  the  metal  out  of  one  part  of 
the  mass,  and  collecting  of  it  in  another,  has  misled 
some,  and  given  umbrage  to  an  opinion,  that  there 
is  a  growth  of  metal  in  ore  exposed  to  the  air. 

Woodward. 

3.  Resentment;  offence;  suspicion  of  in- 
jury. 

Although  he  went  on  with  the  war,  yet  it  should 
be  but  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  to  bend  the 
stiffness  of  the  other  party  to  accept  of  peace;  and 
so  the  king  should  take  no  umbrage  of  his  arming 
and  prosecution.  Bacon. 

UMBRA'GEOUS,     um-bra'je-us.     adj. 
[umbragieux,  French.]    Shady;  yield- 
ing shade. 
Umbrageous  grots,  and  caves  of  cool  recess. 

Milton. 

Walk  daily  in  a  pleasant,  airy,  and  umbrageous 

garden.  Harvey. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard, 
Beneath  th'  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

Thomson. 
Umbra'geousness,  vim-bra/je-vis-n^s.  n. 
s.  [from  umbrageous.]   Shadincss. 

The  exceeding  umbrageousness  of  this  tree,  he 
compareth  to  the  dark  and  shadowed  life  of  man; 
through  which  the  sun  of  justice  being  not  able  to 
pierce,  we  have  all  remained  in  the  shadow  of 
death,  till  it  pleased  Christ  to  climb  the  tree  of  the 
cross,  for  our  enlightening  and  redemption  Raleigh. 
Umbra'tile,  ftm'bra-til.14* adj.  [umbrati- 

Us,  Latin.]  Being  in  the  shade. 
U'mbrel,  um'brdl.  ?  n.  s.  [from  urn- 

Umbre'lla,  um-breTla.  }  bra,  Latin.]  A 
skreen  used  in  hot  countries  to  keep  off 
the  sun,  and  in  others  to  bear  off  the 
rain. 

I  can  carry  your  umbrella,  and  fan  your  lady- 
ship. Dryden. 

Good  housewives, 
Defended  by  th'  umbrella's  oily  shed, 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 

Gay. 

Umbrie're,  vim-brere'.  n.  s.  The  visor  of 

the  helmet.  Sfienser. 

Umbro'sity,  ilm-bros'e-te.  n.  s.  [umbro- 

sus,  Latin.]     Shadiness;   exclusion   of 

light. 

Oiled  paper  becometh  more  transparent,  and 
admits  the  visible  rays  with  much  less  umbrosity. 

Brown.. 
U'mpirage,  u.m'pe-ridje.90  n.  s.  [from  um- 
pire.] Arbitration;  friendly  decision  of 
a  controversy. 
U'mpire,  iWpire.140  n.  s.  [This  word 
Minshew,  with  great  applause  from 
Skinner,  derives  from  un/iere,  French, 
a  father.]  An  arbitrator;  one  who,  as  a 
common  friend,  decides  disputes.  It  is 
by  Brown  taken  simply  for  a  judge,  i\\ 
a  sense  not  usual. 

Give  me  some  present  counsel;  or,  behold, 
'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me,  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire;  arbitrating  that, 
Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring.  Shakspeare. 

Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries, 
With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  mo  hence. 

Shakspeare. 
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But  as  swayne  unkent  fed  on  the  plaines, 
And  made  the  echo  umpire  of  my  straines.  Brown. 

The  learned  Sennertus,  in  that  book,  takes  not 
upon  him  to  play  the  advocate  for  the  chymists, 
but  the  umpire  betwixt  tbem  and  the  peripateticks. 

Boyle. 

The  vast  distance  that  sin  hath  put  between  the 
offending  creature  and  the  offended  Creator,  re- 
quired the  help  of  some  great  umpire  and  interces- 
sor, to  open  him  a  new  way  of  access  to  God ;  and 
this  Christ  did  for  us  as  mediator.  South. 

The  jealous  sects,  that  dare  not  trust  their  cause 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  from  the  laws, 
You  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take.  Dryden. 

Among  those  persons,  going  to  law  was  utterly  a 
fault,  being  ordinarily  on  such  accounts  as  were 
too  light  for  the  hearing  of  courts  and  umpires. 

Ktttlewell. 
Un,  un.  A  Saxon  privative  or  negative 
particle  answering  to  in  of  the  Latins, 
and  te  of  the  Greeks,  on,  Dutch.  It  is 
placed  almost  at  will  before  adjectives 
and  adverbs.  All  the  instances  of  this 
kind  of  composition  cannot  therefore 
be  inserted;  but  I  have  collected  a  num- 
ber sufficient,  perhaps  more  than  suffi- 
cient, to  explain  it. 

The  examples  however,  though  numerous,  might 
have  easily  been  made  more;  for  almost  every  ad- 
jective has  a  substantive  and  an  adverb  adhering  to 
it,  as  unfaithful,  unfaithfulness,  unfaithfully-  Un  is 
prefixed  to  adjectives  with  their  derivatives,  as  un- 
apt, unaptness,  unaptly;  and  to  passive  participles, 
as  hurt,  unhurt;  favoured,  unfavoured:  it  is  pre- 
fixed likewise  to  participial  adjectives,  as  pleasing, 
unpleasing,  but  rarely  in  the  verbal  sense  expres- 
sing action;  we  cannot  say,  the  dart  flew  unwound- 
ing,  though  we  say,  the  man  escaped  unwounded. 
In  and  un  may  be  thus  distinguished:  To  words 
merely  English  we  prefix  un,  as  unfit;  to  words 
borrowed  in  the  positive  sense,  but  made  negative 
by  ourselves,  we  prefix  un,  as  generous,  ungenerous. 
When  we  borrow  both  words,  we  retain  the  Latin 
or  French  in,  as  elegant,  inelegant;  politick,  impoli- 
tick.  Before  substantives,  if  they  have  the  English 
termination  ness,  it  is  proper  to  prefix  un,  as  unfit' 
ness;  ungraciousness:  If  they  have  the  Latin  or 
French  terminations  in  tude,  ice,  or  ence,  and  for 
the  most  part  if  they  end  in  ty,  the  negative  in  is 
put  before  them,  as  unapt,  unaptness,  inaptitude; 
unjust,  injustice;  imprudence;  unfaithful,  unfaith- 
fulness, infidelity. 
Unaba'shed,  un-a-basht'.lfi9  adj.  [from 
abashed.]  Not  shamed;  not  confused  by 
modesty. 

Earless  on  high,  stood  unabashed  Defoe, 
And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  scourge  below.  Pope. 

Una'ble,  un-a'bl.*05  adj.  [from  able.~] 

1.  Not  having  ability.     With  to  before  a 
verb,  and  for  before  a  noun. 

The  Amalekites  set  on  them,  supposing  that  they 
had  been  weary,  and  unable  to  resist.         Raleigh. 

Zeal  mov'd  thee: 
To  please  thy  gods  thou  didst  it;  gods  unable 
T'  acquit  themselves,  and  prosecute  thy  foes. 

Milton. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair, 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again.     Dryden. 
I  intended  to  put  it  in  practice,  though  far  un- 
able for  the  attempt  of  such  a  poem.  Dryden. 
Man  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  weak  and  fal- 
len nature,  was  unable  even  to  form  an  idea  of  hap- 
piness worthy  his  reasonable  ambition.        Rogers. 

2.  Weak;  impotent. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  un- 
able; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you.    Shaksp. 
Unabolished,   un-a-bol'isht.  adj.  [from 
abolished.']  Not  repealed;  remaining  in 
force. 
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The  number  of  needless  laws  unabolished,  doth 
weaken  the  force  of  them  that  are  necessary. 

Hooker. 

Unacceptable,  un-ak'sep-ta-bl.  adj. 
Tfrom  acceptable.]  Not  pleasing;  not 
such  as  is  well  received. 

The  marquis  at  that  time  was  very  unacceptable 
to  his  countrymen.  Clarendon. 

'Tis  as  indecent  as  unacceptable;  and  all  men 
are  willing  to  slink  out  of  such  company,  the  sober 
for  the  hazards,  and  the  jovial  for  the  unpleasant- 
ness. Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Every  method  for  deterring  others  from  the  like 
practices  for  the  future,  must  be  unacceptable  and 
displeasing  to  the  friends  of  the  guilty.      Mdison. 

If  he  shrinks  from  an  unacceptable  duty,  there  is 

a  secret  reserve  of  infidelity  at  the  bottom.  Rogers. 

Unacce'ptableness,  vin-ak'sep-ta-bl-nes. 

n.  s.  [from  unacceptable.]    State  of  not 

pleasing. 

This  alteration  arises  from  the  unacceptableness 
of  the  subject  I  am  upon.  Collier. 

Unaccepted,  un-ak'sep-ted.  adj.  [from 
accepted.]  Not  accepted. 

By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant,  and  the  lord; 
OS'er'd  again  the  unaccepted  wreath, 
And  choice  of  happy  love  or  instant  death.  Prior. 
Unacce'ssibleness,  un-ak-ses'se-bl-nes. 
n.  s.  [from  accessibleness.]  State  of 
not  being  to  be  attained  or  approached. 
Many  excellent  things  are  in  nature,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  remoteness  from  us,  and  unaccessible- 
ness  to  them,  are  not  within  any  of  our  faculties  to 
apprehend.  Hale. 

Unaoco'mmo dated,  un-ak-kom'mo-da- 
l&d.adj.  [from  accommodated.]  Unfur- 
nished with  external  convenience. 

Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  than  such  a 

poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art.    Shakspeare- 

Unacco'mpanied,     un-ak-kum'pa-nid.283 

adj.  [from  accompanied.]  Not  attended. 

Seldom  one   accident,   prosperous  or    adverse, 

cometh  unaccompanied  with  the  like.         Hayward. 

Unaccomplished,  un-ak-kom'plisht.369 
adj.  [from  accomplished.]  Unfinished; 
incomplete. 

Beware  of  death:  thou  canst  not  die  unperjur'd, 
And  leave  an  unaccomplished  love  behind. 
Thy  vows  are  mine.  Dryden. 

The  gods,  dismay'd  at  his  approach,  withdrew, 
Nor  durst  their  unaccomplished  crime  pursue. 

Dryden. 

Unacco'untable,  un-ak-koun'ta-bl.406 
adj.  [from  accountable.] 

1.  Not  explicable;  not  to  be  solved  by 
reason;  not  reducible  to  rule. 

I  shall  note  difficulties,  which  are  not  usually  ob- 
served, though  unaccountable.  Glanville. 

The  folly  is  so  unaccountable,  that  enemies  pass 
upon  us  for  friends.  VEstrange. 

There  has  been  an  unaccountable  disposition  of 
late,  to  fetch  the  fashion  from  the  French.  Mdison. 

What  is  yet  more  unaccountable,  would  he  com- 
plain of  their  resisting  his  omnipotence.      Rogers. 

The  Chinese  are  an  unaccountable  people, 
strangely  compounded  of  knowledge  and  ignorance. 

Baker. 

The  manner  whereby  the  soul  and  body  are  unit- 
ed, and  how  they  are  distinguished,  is  wholly  wn- 
accountable  to  us.  Swift. 

2.  Not  subject;  not  controlled. 
Unacco'untably,  un-ak-koun'ta-ble.  adv. 

Strangely. 

The  boy  proved  to  be  the  son  of  the  merchant, 

whose  heart  had  so  unaccountably  melted  at  the 

sight  of  him.  Mdison. 

UNA'CC URATE,    un-ak'ku-rat.91   adj. 

[from  accurate.]  Not  exact. 
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Galileo  using  an  unaccurate  way,  defined  the  air 
to  be  in  weight  to  water  but  as  one  to  four  hun- 
dred. Boyle. 
Una'ccurateness,  un-ak'ku-rat-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  unaccurate.]   Want  of  exactness. 
For  this  are  commonly  used  inaccurate 
and  inaccuracy. 

It  may  be  much  more  probably  maintained  than 
hitherto,  as  against  the  unaccurateness  and  uncon- 
cludingness  of  the  analytical  experiments  vulgarly 
to  be  relied  on.  Boyle. 

Unaccu'stomed,    un-ak-kus'tum'd.   adj. 
[from  accustomed.] 

1 .  Not  used;  not  habituated:  with  to. 

I  was  chastised  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke.  Jeremiah. 

The  necessity  of  ah-  to  the  most  of  animals  unac- 
customed  to  the  want  of  it,  may  best  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  experiments.  Boyle. 

2.  New;  not  usual. 
I'll  send  one  to  Mantua, 

Where  that  same  banish'd  runagate  doth  live, 


Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustomed  dram. 


Shaksp. 


That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tibalt  company. 

Their  pristine  worth 
The  Britons  recollect,  and  gladly  change 
Sweet  native  home,  for  unaccustomed  air.     Philips. 
An  old  word  ought  never  to  be  fixed  to  an  un- 
accustomed idea,  without  just  and  evident  necessity. 

Watts. 
Unackno'wledged,     un-ak-nol'lidj'd.3*'' 
369  adj.  [from  acknowledge.]  Not  owned. 
The  fear  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unknown, 
at  least  an  unacknowledged  successor  to  the  crown, 
clouded  much  of  that  prosperity.  Clarendon- 

UNAcquA/iNTANCE,un-ak-kwan'tanse.n..s. 
[from  acquaintance.]  Want  of  famili- 
arity; want  of  knowledge:  followed  by 
with. 

The  first  is  an  utter  unacquaintance  with  his  mas- 
ter's designs,  in  these  words:  The  servant  knoweth 
not  what  his  master  doth.  South. 

Unacquainted,  un-ak-kwan'ted.  adj. 
[from  acquainted.] 

1.  Not  known;  unusual;  not  familiarly 
known. 

She  greatly  grew  amazed  at  the  sight, 
And  th'  unacquainted  light  began  to  fear.    Spenser. 

2.  Not  having  familiar  knowledge:  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

Festus,  an  infidel,  a  Roman,  one  whose  ears 
were  unacquainted  with  such  matter,  heard  him,  but 
could  not  reach  unto  that  whereof  he  spake.  Hooker, 

Where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet, 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  world?     Milton. 

Art  thou  a  courtier, 
Or  I  a  king?  My  ears  are  unacquainted 
With  such  bold  truths,  especially  from  thee. 

Denham. 
Youth,  that  loith  joys  had  unacquainted  been, 
Envy'd  grey  hairs,  that  once  good  days  had  seen. 

Dryden. 

Let  us  live  like  those  who  expect  to  die,  and  then 

we  shall  find  that  we  feared  death  only  because  we 

were  unacquainted  toith  it.  Wake. 

Una'ctive,  un-ak'tiv.  adj.  [from  active.] 

1.  Not  brisk;  not  lively. 

Silly  people  commend  tame,  unactive  children, 
because  they  .make  no  noise,  nor  give  them  any 
trouble.  Locke. 

2.  Having  no  employment. 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account.   Milton . 

3.  Not  busy;  not  diligent. 

His  life, 
Private,  unactive,  calm,  contemplative; 
Little  suspicious  to  any  king.  Milton. 
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An  homage  which  nature  commands  all  under- 
standings to  pay  to  virtue;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  faint, 
inactive  thing;  for,  in  defiance  of  the  judgment,  the 
will  may  still  remain  as  much  a  stranger  to  virtue 
as  before.  Sow/A. 

4.  Having  no  efficacy. 

In  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find.  Milton. 

Una'ctuated,   Ctn-ak'tu-a-ted.   adj.    Not 
actuated. 

The  peripatetick  matter  is  a  mere  unacluated 
power.  Glanvitle. 

Unadmi'red,  un-ad-mir'd'.369  adj.  Not  re- 
garded with  honour. 

Oh !  had  I  rather  unadmir'd  remain'd 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land, 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way !  Pope. 
Unado'red,  un-a-dor'd'.3fi9  adj.  Not  wor- 
shipped. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  or  unador,d, 
In  ancient  Greece.  Milton. 

Unaoo'rned,  un-d-dorn'd'.  adj.  Not  de- 
corated; not  embellished. 

The  earth,  till  then 
Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorned, 
Brought  forth  the  tender  grass.  Milton. 

But  hoary  winter,  unadorn''d  and  bare, 
Dwells  in  the  dire  retreat,  and  freezes  there. 

Jlddison. 

Unadve'nturous,  un-ad-v£n'tu-rus.  adj. 
Not  adventurous. 

The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty 
Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadvenfrous-  Milton. 

U.nadvi'sed,  tin-ad-viz'd'.369  adj. 

1.  Imprudent;  indiscreet. 

Madam,  I  have  unadvised 
Deliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not.       Shaksp. 

2.  Done  without  due  thought;  rash. 

This  contract  to-night 
Is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be, 
Ere  one  can  say,  it  lightens.  Shakspeare. 

These  prosperous  proceedings  were  turned  back 
by  the  unadvised  forwardness  of  divers  chief  coun- 
sellors, in  making  sudden  and  unreasonable  altera- 
tions. Hayward. 
Specifick  conformities  can  be  no  unadvised  pro- 
ductions; but  are  regulated  by  the  immediate  effici- 
ciency  of  some  knowing  agent.  Glanville. 
Unadvisedly,  un-ad-viz'd'le.  adv.  Im- 
prudently; rashly;  indiscreetly. 

A  strange  kind  of  speech  unto  christian  ears;  and 
such  as,  I  hope,  they  themselves  do  acknowledge 
unadvisedly  uttered.  Hooker. 

What  man's  wit  is  there  able  to  sound  the  depth 
of  those  dangerous  and  fearful  evils,  whereinto  our 
weak  and  impotent  nature  is  inclinable  to  sink  itself, 
rather  than  to  shew  an  acknowledgment  of  error  in 
that  which  ouce  we  have  unadvisedly  taken  upon 
us  to  defend,  against  the  stream  of  a  contrary  pub- 
lick  resolution?  Hooker. 

What  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended; 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes, 
Which  after-hours  gives  leisure  to  repent  of. 

Shakspeare. 
A  word  unadvisedly  spoken  on  the  one  side,  or 
misunderstood  on  the  other,  has  raised  such  an  aver- 
sion to  him,  as  in  time  has  produced  a  perfect  ha- 
tred of  him.  South. 
Unadulterated,  tan-a-ddl'tur-a-ted.369 
adj.  Genuine;  not  spoiled  by  spurious 
mixtures. 

I  have  only  discovered  one  of  those  channels  by 
which  the  history  of  our  Saviour  might  be  conveyed 
pure  and  unadulterated.  Mdison. 

Unaffe'cted,  un-af-fek'ted.  adj. 
1.  Real;  not  hypocritical. 

They  bore  the  king 
To  lie  in  solemn  state,  a  publick  sight: 


Groans,  cries,  and  bowlings  fill  the  crouded  place, 
And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  ev'ry  face.      Drydtn. 

2.  Free  from  affectation;  open;  candid; 
sincere. 

The  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom, 
And  sanctity  of  manners.  Mdison. 

Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind; 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind.     Pope. 

3.  Not  formed  by  too  rigid  observation  of 
rules;  not  laboured. 

Men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching 
The  solid  rules  of  civil  government, 
In  their  majestic,  unaffected  stile, 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Milton. 

4.  Not  moved;  not  touched;  as,  he  sat  un- 
affected to  hear  the  tragedy. 

Unaffe'otedly,  un-af-fek/ted-le.  adv. 
Really;  without  any  attempt  to  produce 
false  appearances. 

He  was  always  unaffectedly  cheerful;  no  marks 
of  any  thing  heavy  at  his  heart  broke  from  him. 

Locke. 
Unaffe'cting,  un-af-fek/ting.410  adj.  Not 

pathetick;  not  moving  the  passions. 
Unaffli'cted,  in-af-flikt'ed.  adj.    Free 
from  trouble. 

My  unafflkted  mind  doth  feed 
On  no  unholy  thoughts  for  benefit.  Daniel. 

Unagree'able,  un-a-grt/a-bl.  adj.  Incon- 
sistent; unsuitable. 

Advent'rous  work !  yet  to  thy  pow'r  and  mine 
Not  unagreeable,  to  found  a  path 
Over  this  main,  from  hell  to  that  new  world.  Milt. 
Unagree'ableness,  un-a-gre'a-bl-nes.  n 
s.  Unsuitableness  to;  inconsistency  with. 
Papias,  a  holy  man,  and  scholar  of  St.  John,  hav- 
ing delivered  the  millennium,  men  chose  rather  to 
admit  a  doctrine  whose  unagreeableness  to  the  gos- 
pel ceconomy  rendered  it  suspicious,  than  think  an 
apostolick  man  could  seduce  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Una'idable,  tin-a'da-bl.  adj.     Not  to  be 
helped. 

The  congregated  college  have  concluded, 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unaidable  estate.  Shakspeare. 

Una'ided,  vln-a'ded.  adj.  Not  assisted;  not 
helped. 

Their  number,  counting  those  th'  unaided  eye 
Can  see,  or  by  invented  tubes  descry, 
The  widest  stretch  of  human  thought  exceeds. 

Blackmore. 
Unarming,  un-ame'ing.  adj.    Having  no 
particular  direction. 

The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharged,  lets  fly, 
And  bursts,  unaiming,  in  the  rended  sky; 
Such  frantick  flights  are  like  a  madman's  dream; 
And  nature  suffers  in  the  wild  extreme.  Granville. 
Una'king,  fin-ake'ing.  adj.  Not  feeling  or 
causing  pain. 

Shew  them  th'  unaking  scars  which  I  would  hide, 
As  if  I  had  received  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only.  Shakspeare. 

Unalienable,  tin-ale'yen-a-bl.113  adj. 
Not  to  be  transferred. 

Hereditary  right  should  be  kept  sacred,  not  from 
any  unalienable  right  in  a  particular  family,  but  to 
avoid  the  consequences  that  usually  attend  the  am- 
bition of  competitors.  Swift. 
Unalla'ved,  un-al-la'd'.  adj.  Not  impair- 
ed by  bad  mixtures. 

Unallayed  satisfactions  are  joys  too  heavenly  to 
fall  to  many  men's  shares  on  earth.  Boyle. 

Unalli'ed,  un-al'li'd'.'88  adj. 
\*  Having  no  powerful  relation. 
2.  Having  no  common  nature;  not  con- 
genial. 


He  is  compounded  of  two  very  different  ingredi- 
ents, spirit  and  matter;  but  how  such  unallied  and 
disproportioned  substances   should  act   upon   each 
other,  no  man's  learning  yet  could  tell  him.  Collier. 
Una'lterable,  fin-al'tur-a-bl.  adj.    Un- 
changeable; immutable. 

The  law  of  nature,  consisting  in  a  fixed,  unal- 
terable relation  of  one  nature  to  another,  is  indis- 
pensable. South. 

The  fixt  unalterable  laws, 
Settling  the  same  effect  on  the  same  cause.  Creech. 
The  truly  upright  man  is  inflexible  in  his  upright- 
ness, and  unalterable  in  his  purpose.         JitUrbury. 
UNA'LTERABLENESs,vm-al  ttir-a-bl-nes.  n. 
s.  Immutability;  unchangeablencss. 

This  happens  from  the  unalterableness  of  the  cor- 
puscles which  constitute  and  compose  those  bodies. 

Woodward. 
Una'lterably,  tin-al'ttir-a-ble.  adv.  Un- 
changeably; immutably. 
Retain  unalterably  firm  his  love  intire.     Milton. 
The  day  and  year  are  standard  measures,  because 
they  are  unalterably  constituted  by  those  motions. 

Holder. 
Una'ltered,  un-al'tilr'd.  adj.  Not  chang- 
ed; not  changeable. 

It  was  thought  in  him  an  unpardonable  offence 
to  alter  any  thing;  in  us  intolerable,  that  we  suffer 
any  thing  to  remain  unaltered.  Hooker. 

To  whom  our  Saviour,  with  unaltered  brow: 
Thy  coming  hither,  though  I  know  tby  scope, 
I  bid  not,  or  forbid.  Milton. 

To  shew  the  truth  of  my  unaltered  breast, 
Know,  that  your  life  was  giv'n  at  my  request. 

Dry  den. 

Since  these  forms  begin  and  have  their  end, 

On  some  unaltered  cause  they  sure  depend.  Dryden. 

Grains  and  nuts  pass  often  through  animals  unal- 

ter'd.  Muthnot. 

Amongst  the  shells  that  were  fair,  unaltered,  and 

free  from  such  mineral  insinuations,  there  were 

some  which  could  not  be  matched  by  any  species 

of  shell-fish  now  found  upon  the  sea-shores. 

Woodward. 
Unama'zed,  un-a-maz'd.  adj.   Not  aston- 
ished; free  from  astonishment. 

Though  at  the  voice  much  marvelling;  at  length, 
Not  tmomas'rf,  she  thus  in  answer  spake.     Milton. 
Unambi'tious,  un-am/bish-ds.  adj.  Free 
from  ambition. 

My  humble  muse,  in  unambitious  strains, 
Paints  the  green  forests,  and  the  flow'ry  plains. 

Pope. 
I  am  one  of  those  unambitious  people,  who  will 
love  you  forty  years  hence .  Pope. 

Uname'ndable,  van-a-mend'a-bl.  adj.  \ine- 
mendabilis,  Latin.]  Not  to  be  changed 
for  the  better. 

He  is  the  same  man;  so  is  every  one  here  that 
you  know:  mankind  is  unamendable.  Pope  to  Swift. 
Una/miable,  un-a'me-a-bl.  adj.  Not  rais- 
ing love. 

Those  who  represent  religion  in  an  nnamiable 
light,  are  like  the  spies  sent  by  Moses,  to  make  a 
discovery  of  the  land  of  promise,  when,  by  their  re- 
ports, they  discouraged  the  people  from  entering 
upon  it.  Spectator. 

These  men  are  so  well  acquainted  with  tbe  un- 
amiable  part  of  themselves,  that  they  have  not  the 
confidence  to  think  they  are  really  beloved. 

Spectator. 
Nor  arc  the  hills  unamiable,  whose  tops 
To  heav'n  aspire.  Philips. 

Una'nalysed,  un-an'a-liz'd.  adj.  Not  re- 
solved into  simple  parts. 

Some  large  crystals  of  refined  and  unanalysed 
nitre,  appeared  to  have  each  of  them  six  flat  sides. 

Boyle. 

Una'nchored,  un-an'kflr-red.  adj.  Not. 
anchored. 
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A  port  there  is,  inclos'd  on  either  side, 
Where  ships  may  rest,  unanchor'd  and  unty'd.  Pope. 
UNANB/LED,4n-a-n6ld'.arf/.[«nandA:«e«.] 

Without  the  bell  rung.     This  sense  1 

doubt. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 
Cut  off,  ev'n  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  unanointed,  unaneVd.        Shakspeare. 

UnaNimated,  un-an'e-inat-ed.  adj.     Not 
enlivened;  not  vivified. 

Look  on  those  half  lines  as  the  imperfect  products 
of  a  hasty  muse:  like  the  frogs  in  the  Nile,  part 
kindled  into  life,  and  part  a  lump  of  uninformed 
unanimated  matter.  Dryden. 

Unani'mity,  yu-na-nim'e-te.  n.  s.   [una- 
nimite,  French.]    Agreement  in  design 

or  opinion. 

An  honest  party  of  men  acting  with  unanimity, 
are  of  infinitely  greater  consequence,  than  the  same 
party  aiming  at  the  same  end  by  different  views. 

r  Jiddison. 

UNA'NIMOUS,  yu-nan'e-mus.  adj. 
Vunanime,  Fr  unanimis,  Lat.]  Being  of 
one  mind;  agreeing  in  design  or  opinion. 

They  wont  to  meet 
So  oft  in  festivals  of  joy  and  love 
Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  sire, 
Hymning  th'  eternal  Father.  Milton. 

With  those  which  Mino's  fields  and  Phyrgi  gave, 
AU  bred  in  arms,  unanimous  and  brave.      Dryden. 
Una'nimously,      yu-nan'e-mtis-ie.      adv 
[from  unanimous.]   With  one  mind. 

This  particular  is  unanimously  reported  by  all 

the  ancient  christian  authors.  Jiddison. 

Una'nimousness,  yu-nai/e-mus-nes.  n.  s. 

[from  unanimous.']    The  state  of  being 

unanimous. 

Unano'inted,  un-a-noin'ted.  adj. 

1.  Not  anointed. 

2.  Not  prepared  for   death  by  extreme 

unction. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 
Cut  off,  ev'n  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  unanointed,  unanel'd.         Shakspeare. 
Unanswerable,  un-an'sur-a-bl.  adj.  Not 

to  be  refuted. 

This  is  a  manifest  and  unanswerable  argument. 

Raleigh. 

I  shall  not  conclude  it  false,  though  I  think  the 
emergent  difficulties,  which  are  its  attendants,  un- 
answerable. Glanville. 

The  pye's  question  was  wisely  let  fall  without  a 
reply,  to  intimate  that  it  was  unanswerable. 

VEstrange. 

These  speculations  are  strong  intimations,  not 
only  of  the  excellency  of  a  human  soul,  but  of  its 
independence  on  the  body;  and  if  they  do  not  prove, 
do  at  least  confirm,  those  two  great  points,  which 
are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that  are  un- 
answerable Spectator. 

As  to  the  excuse  drawn  from  the  demands  of  cre- 
ditors, if  it  be  real,  it  is  unanswerable .     Jltterbury. 

Unanswerably,    iin-an'sur-a-ble.    adv. 
Beyond  confutation. 

It  will  put  their  little  logick  hard  to  it,  to  prove 
that  there  can  be  any  obedience  where  there  is  no 
command.  And  therefore  it  unanswerably  follows, 
that  the  abettors  of  the  forementioned  principle 
plead  conscience  in  a  direct  and  bare-faced  contra- 
diction to  God's  express  command.  South. 

Unanswered,  un-an'sur'd.  adj. 

1.  Not  opposed  by  a  reply. 

Unanswered  lest  thou  boast.  Milton. 

Must  I  tamely  bear 
This  arrogance  unansicer'd?  Thou  'rt  a  traitor. 

Jiddison. 

2.  Not  confuted. 

All  these  reasons,  they  say,  have  been  brought, 
and  were  Jhitherto  pever  answered;  besides  a  num- 
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ber  of  merriments  and  jests  unanswered  likewise. 

Hooker. 

3.  Not  suitably  returned. 

Quench,  Corydon,  thy  long  unanswered  fire; 
Mind  what  the  common  wants  of  life  require. 

Dryden. 
Unappa'lled,   un-ap-pawid'.    adj.     Not 
daunted;  not  impressed  by  fear. 
If  my  memory  must  thus  be  thralled 
To  that  strange  stroke,  which  conquer'd  all  my 

senses; 
Can  thoughts  still  thinking  so  rest  vnappaWd? 

Sidney. 
Infernal  ghosts 
Environ'd  thee;  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd,  some 

shriek'd; 
Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts;  while  thou 
Sat'st  unappaWd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace.  Milton. 

As  a  lion,  unappall'd  with  fear, 
Springs  on  the  toils,  aud  rushes  on  the  spear. 

Dryden. 

Does  this  appear  like  guilt,  when  thus  serene, 
With  eyes  erect,  and  visage  unappaWd, 
Fixt  on  that  awful  face,  I  stand  the  change; 
Amaz'd,  not  fearingr  Smith 

Unappa'relled,  un-ap-par'ei'd.  adj.  Not 
dressed;  not  clothed. 

In  Peru,  though  they  were  unavparelled  people, 
and  had  some  customs  very  barbarous,  yet  the  go- 
vernment of  the  lncas  had  many  parts  of  civility. 

Bacon. 
Till  our  souls  be  unapparelled 
Of  bodies,  they  from  bliss  are  banished.       Donne. 

Unappa'rent,   un-ap-pa'rent.   adj.     Ob- 
scure; not  visible. 

Thy  potent  voice  he  hears, 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  and  the  rising  birth 
Of  nature,  from  the  unapparent  deep.  Milton. 

Unappe'asable,  un-ap-pe'za-bl.  adj   Not 
to  be  pacified;  implacable. 

The  unappeaseabte  rage  of  Hildebrand  and  his 
successors  never  left  persecuting  him,  by  raising  one 
rebellion  upon  another.  Raleigh. 

I  see  thou  art  implacable;  more  deaf 
To  pray'rs  than  winds  to  seas;  yet  winds  to  seas 
Are  reconcil'd  at  length,  and  seas  to  shore. 
Thy  anger,  unappeaseabte,  still  rages, 
Eternal  tempest  never  to  be  calm'd.  Milton. 

Unappk'ased,  un  ap-peez'd'.  adj.  Not  pa- 
cified. 

Sacrifice  his  flesh, 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeas'd.  Shakspeare. 

His  son  forgot,  his  empress  unappeas^d; 
How  soon  the  tyrant  with  new  love  is  seiz'd!  Dryd. 
Una'pplicable,      un-ap'ple-ka-bl.      adj. 
[from  apply.]     Such  as  cannot  be  ap- 
plied. 

Gratitude,  by  being  confined  to  the  few,  has  a 
very  narrow  province  to  work  on,  being  acknow- 
ledged to  be  unapplicable,  and  so  consequently  inef- 
fectual to  all  others.  Hammond. 
Their  beloved  earl  of  Manchester  appeared  now 
as  unapplicable  to  their  purposes  as  the  other 

Clarendon. 
The  singling  out,  and  laying  in  order  those  inter- 
mediate ideas  that  demonstratively  shew  the  equa- 
lity or  inequality  of  unapplicable  quantities,  has  pro- 
duced discoveries.  Loche 
Unapprehended,        un-ap-pre-hend'ed. 
adj.  Not  understood. 

They  of  whom  God  is  altogether  unapprehended, 
are  but  few  in  number,  and  for  grossness  of  wit  such, 
that  they  hardly  seem  to  hold  the  place  of  human 
being.  Hooker. 

Unapprehensive,  un-ap-pre-hen'siv.  adj. 
[from  apprehend.] 

1.  Not  intelligent;  not  ready  of  conception. 
The  same  temper  of  mind  makes  a  man  unap- 
prehensive and  insensible  of  any  misery  suffered  by 
others.  South. 
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2.  Not  suspecting. 

Unappro'aohed,  un-ap-protsh'ed.3»  adj.. 

Inaccessible. 

God  is  light, 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity.  Milton. 

Unapproved,      un-ap-pr66v'd'.3S9      adj. 

[tiom  approve.]  Not  approved. 
Evil  into  the  mind 

May  come  and  go  so  unapproved,  and  leave 

No  spot  behind.  Milton. 

UN  ATT,  un-apt'.  adj.  [from  apt.] 

1.  Dull;  not  apprehensive. 

2.  Not  ready;  not  propense. 
1  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep.     Shakspeare. 
My  blood  hath  been  too  cool  and  temperate. 

Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Unfit;  not  qualified:   with  to  before  a 
verb,  for  before  a  noun. 

Fear  doth  grow  from  an  apprehension  of  deity 
indued  with  irresistible  power  to  hurt;  and  is,  of  all 
affections  (anger  excepted)  the  unaptest  to  admit 
any  conference  with  reason.  Hooker. 

A  ionsiipg  after  sensual  pleasures  is  a  dissolution 
of  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  makes  it  loose,  soft  and 
wandering,  unapt  for  noble,  wise,  or  spiritual  em- 
ployments. Taylor. 

4.  Improper;  unfit;  unsuitable. 
Una'ptly,  uu-apt'le.  adv.  [from  unapt.] 

Unfitly;  improperly. 

He  swims  on  his  back;  and  the  shape  of  his  back 

seems  to  favour  it,  being  very  like  the  bottom  of  a 

boat;  nor  do  his  hinder  legs  unaptly  resemble  a  pair 

of  oars.  Grew. 

Una'ptness,  un-apt'nes.n.s.  [from  unapt.] 

1.  Unfitness;  unsuitableness. 
Men's  apparel  is  commonly  made  according  to 

their  conditions;  and  their  conditions  are  often  go- 
verned by  their  garments;  for  the  person  that  is 
gowned,  is  by  ins  gown  put  in  mind  of  gravity,  and 
also  restrained  from  lightness  by  the  very  unaptness 
of  his  weed.  ,        Spenser. 

2.  Dulness;  want  of  apprehension. 
That  unaptness  made  you  minister 

Thus  to  excuse  yourself.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Unreadiness;  disqualification;  want  of 

propension. 

The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its 
strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight 
too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken,  and  thereby 
gets  an  unaptness  or  an  aversion  to  any  vigorous  at- 
tempt e\er  after.  Locke. 
Una'rgued,  un-ar'gude.369  adj.  [trom 
argue.] 

1 .  Not  disputed. 
What  tbou  bid'st, 

Unargued  1  obey;  so  God  ordains.  Milton. 

2.  Not  censured. 
Not  that  his  work  liv'd  in  the  hands  of  foes, 

Unargued  then,  and  yet  hath  fame  from  tho*e. 

Ben  Jonson. 

To  Una'rm,  un-arm'.  v.  a.  [from  arm.] 
To  disarm;  to  strip  of  armour;  to  de- 
prive of  arms. 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day.  Shaksp. 
Unarm  me,  Eros;  the  long  day's  task  is  done, 
And  we  must  sleep.  Shakspeare. 

Galen  would  not  leave  unto  the  world  too  subtle 
a  theory  of  poisons;  unarming  thereby  the  malice 
of  venomous  spirits.  Brown. 

Una'rmm),  un-arm'd'.369  adj.   [from  un- 
arm.]    Having  no  armour;  having  no 

weapons. 

On  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy:  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtful,  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarmed,  and  unresolv'd  to  !>eat  them  back,  blwk. 

He  all  unarmed 
Shall  chace  thee  with  the  terror  of  his  voice. 
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from  thy  demoniack  holds,  possession  foul; 
Thee  and  thy  legions,  yelling  they  shall  fly, 
And  beg  to  hide  them  in  a  herd  of  swine.    Millon. 

Titougn  unarmed  I  am, 
Here,  without  my  sword  or  pointed  lance, 
Hope  not,  base  man,  unqucstion'd  hence  to  go. 

Dryden. 

Whereas  most  other  creatures  are  furnished  with 

weapons  for  their  defence ;  man  is  born  altogether 

unarmed.  Grew. 

Unahra'igned,   un-ar-ran'd'.   adj.     Not 

brought  to  a  trial. 

As  lawful  lord,  and  king  by  just  descent, 
Should  here  be  judg'd,  unheard,  and  unarraing'd. 

Daniel. 

UNARRA'YED,iin-ar-ra'd'.a(//.  Not  dressed. 
As  if  this  infant  world  yet  unarray'd, 
Naked  and  bare,  in  Nature's  lap  were  laid.  Dryd. 

Half  unarray'd,  he  ran  to  his  relief, 
So  hasty  and  so  artless  was  his  grief.  Dryden. 

Una'rtful,  un-irt'ful.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  art,  or  cunning. 

A  chearful  sweetness  in  his  looks  he  has, 
And  innocence  unartful  in  his  face.  Dryden. 

2.  Wanting  skill. 

How  unartful  would  it  have  been  to  have  set  him 
in  a  corner,  when  he  was  to  have  given  light  and 
warmth  to  all  the  bodies  round  him!  Cheyne. 

Una'rtfullt,   tin-art' ful-le.  adv.    In   an 
unartful  manner. 

In  the  report,  although  it  be  not  unarlfully  drawn, 
and  is  perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  a  pleader,  there  is 
no  great  skill  required  to  detect  the  many  mistakes. 

Stoift. 
Un  artificially,        un-ar-te-fish'al-le. 
adv.  Contrarily  to  art. 

Not  a  feather  is  unartificially  made,  misplaced, 
redundant,  or  defective.  Derha-m. 

Una'sked,  un-askt'.359  adj. 

1.  Not  courted  by  solicitation. 

With  what  eagerness,  what  circumstance 
Unasked,  thou  tak'st  such  pains  to  tell  me  only 
My  son  's  the  better  man.  Denham. 

2.  Not  sought  by  entreaty  or  care. 

The  bearded  corn  ensu'd 
From  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renew'd . 

Dryden. 
How,  or  why 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lye? 
Unasked  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice; 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price. 

Dryden. 
Unaspi'ring,  un-as-pi'ring.  adj.  Not  am- 
bitious. 

To  be  modest  and  unaspiring,  in  honour  prefer- 
ring one  another.  Rogers. 
Unassailable,  un-as-sa'la-bl.   adj.   Ex- 
empt from  assault. 

In  the  number,  I  do  but  know  one, 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion.  Shakspeare. 

Unassa'iled,  un-as-sal'd'.  adj.    Not  at- 
tacked; not  assaulted. 

As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day, 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassaiCd.  Shaksp. 

I  believe 
That  he,  the  supreme  good,  t'  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 
Would  send  a  glist'ring  guardian,  if  need  were, 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassaifd.        Milton. 
Unassa'yed,  un-as-sa'd'.  adj.  Unattempt- 
ed. 

What  is  faith,  love,  virtue  unassay'd 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustain'd '        Milton. 
Una-.si'sted,  un-as-sis'ted.  adj.  Not  help- 
ed. 

Its  victories  were  the  victories  of  reason,  unas- 
sisted by  the  force  of  human  power,  and  as  gentle  as 
the  triumphs  of  light  over  darkness.  Jddison. 

What  unassisted  reason  could  not  discover,  that 
Y©L.    II. 


God  has  sel  clearly  before  us  in  the  revelation  of 
the  gospel:  a  felicity  equal  to  our  most  enlarged  de- 
sires; a  state  of  immortal  and  unchangeable  glory. 

Rogers. 

Unassi'sting,  un-as-sls'ting.  adj.  Giving 
no  help. 

With  these  I  went,  a  brother  of  the  war: 
Nor  idle  stood,  with  unassisting  hands, 
When  savage  beasts,  and  meu's  more  savage  bands, 
Their  virtuous  toil  subuu'd:  yet  these  I  sway'd. 

Dryden. 
Unassu'ming,  un-as-sume'ing.  adj.    Not 
arrogant. 

Unassuming  worth  in  secret  liv'd 
And  died  neglected.  Thomson. 

Unassu'red,  un-ash-ur'd'.369  adj. 

1.  Not  confident. 

The  ensuing  treatise,  with  a  timorous  and  unas- 
sured countenance,  adventures  into  your  presence. 

Glanville. 
1.  Not  to  be  trusted. 

The  doubts  and  dangers,  the  delays  and  woes, 
The  feigned  friends,  the  unassured  foes, 
Do  make  a  lover's  life  a  wretched  hell.       Spenser. 

Unato'ned,  un-a-ton'd'.  adj.  Not  ex- 
piated. 

Could  you  afford  him  such  a  bribe  as  that, 
A  brother's  blood  yet  unaton'd?  Rowe. 

Unattainable,  un-at-ta'ni-bl.  adj.  Not 
to  be  gained  or  obtained;  being  out  of 
reach. 

Praise  and  prayer  are  God's  due  worship;  which 
are  unattainable  by  our  discourse,  simply  consider- 
ed, without  the  benefit  of  divine  revelation.    Dryd. 

I  do  not  expect  that  man  should  be  perfectly  kept 
from  error;  that  is  more  than  human  nature  can, 
by  any  means,  be  advanced  to;  I  aim  at  no  such 
unattainable  privilege;  I  only  speak  of  what  they 
should  do.  Locke. 

Unatta'inablenrss,  un-at-ta'na-bl-nes. 
n.  s.  State  of  being  out  of  reach. 

Desire  is  stopped  by  the  opinion  of  the  impossi- 
bility, or  imattainableness  of  the  good  proposed. 

Locke. 
Unatte'mpted,  un-at-temp'ted.  adj.  Un- 
tried; not  assayed. 

He  left  no  means  unatlempted  of  destroying  his 
son.  Sidney. 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand, 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm; 
But  that  my  hand,  as  unattemptei  yet, 
Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich.      Shaksp. 

It  pursues 
Things  unatlempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Millon. 

Leave  nothing  unatlempted  to  destroy 
That  perjur'd  race.  Denham. 

Shall  we  be  discouraged  from  any  attempt  of 
doing  good,  by  the  possibility  of  our  failing  in  it? 
How  many  of  the  best  things  would,  at  this  rate, 
have  been  left  unatlempted.'  Atterbury. 

Unattended,  un-at-ten'ded.  adj. 
t.  Having  no  retinue,  or  attendants. 
With  goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went, 
Not  unattended.  Milton. 

2.  Having  no  followers. 

Such  unattended  generals  can  never  make  a  re- 
volution in  Parnassus.  Dryden. 

3.  Unaccompanied;  forsaken. 

Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended.  Shakspeare. 

Unatte'nding,  un-at-ten'ding.  adj.  Not 
attending. 

Ill  is  lost  that  praise, 
That  is  address'd  to  unattending  ears.         Milton. 

Ev'ry  nymph  of  the  flood,  her  tresses  rending, 
Throws  off  her  armlet  of  pearl  in  the  main; 

Neptune  in  anguish  his  charge  unattending, 
Vessels  are  foand'ring,  and  vows  are  in  vain. 

Dryden. 
6  H 


Unatte'ntive,  un-at-tcn'liv.  adj.  Not  re- 
garding. 

Man's  nature  is  so  unattentivc.  to  good,  that 
there  can  scarce  be  too  many  monitors. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Such  things  are  not  accompanied  with  show,  and 
therefore  seldom  draw  the  eyes  of  the  unatteuttve. 

Tatler. 

Unavailable,  un-a-va'la-bl.ac//.  Useless; 
vain  with  respect  to  any  purpose. 

When  we  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
strongest  causes,  wherefore  they  should  imagine  that 
reading  is  so  unavailable,  the  most  we  can  learn  is, 
that  sermons  are  the  ordinance  of  God,  the  scrip- 
tures dark,  and  the  labour  of  reading  easy.  Hunker. 

Unavailing,   un-a-va'ling.',lu   adj.  Use- 
less; vain. 

Since  my  inevitable  death  you  know, 
You  safely  unavailing  pity  show: 
'Tis  popular  to  mourn  a  dying  foe.  Dryden. 

Supine  be  tumbles  on  the  crimson  sands, 
Before  his  helpless  friends  and  native  bands, 
And  spreads  for  aid  his  unavailing  hands.       Pope. 

Unavoidable,  un-a-vdid'a-bl.  adj. 

1.  Inevitable;  not  to  be  shunned. 

Oppression  on  one  side,  and  ambition  on  the 
other,  are  the  unavoidable  occasions  of  war.   Dryd. 

It  is  unavoidable  to  all,  to  have  opinions  without 
certain  proofs  of  their  truth.  Lockt. 

Single  acts  of  transgression  will,  through  weak- 
ness and  surprize,  be  unavoidable  to  the  best  guard- 
ed. ■  Rogers. 

The  merits  of  Christ  will  make  up  the  unavoid- 
able deficiencies  of  our  service;  will  prevail  for  par- 
don to  our  sincere  repentance.  Roger;. 

All  sentiments  of  worldly  grandeur  vanish  at  that 
unavoidable  moment  which  decides  the  destiny  of 
men.  Clarissa- 

2.  Not  to  be  missed  in  ratiocination. 

That  something  is  of  itself,  is  self-evident,  be- 
cause we  see  things  are;  and  the  things  we  see  must 
either  have  had  some  first  cause  of  their  being,  or 
have  been  always,  and  of  themselves:  one  of  them 
is  unavoidable.  Tillotson. 

I  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  rational  creature, 
that  mil  examine  his  own  or  any  other  existence, 
to  have  the  notion  of  an  eternal,  wise  being,  who 
had  no  beginning.  Ijocke. 

Unavo'id  ab  leness,      un-a-void'a-bl-nes. 
n.  a.  Inevitability. 

How  can  we  conceive  it  subject  to  material  im- 
pressions? and  yet  the  importunity  of  pain,  and 
unavoidableness  of  sensations,  strongly  persuade 
that  we  are  so.  Glanville. 

Unavoidably,  un-a-void'a-ble.  adv.  Inev- 
itably. 

The  most  perfect  administration  must  unavoida- 
bly produce  opposition  from  multitudes  who  are 
made  happy  by  it.  Mdison. 

Unavo'ided,  un-a-vdid'£d.  adj.   Inevita- 
ble. 

We  sec  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now.  Shakspeare- 

Rare  poems  ask  rare  friends ; 
Yet  satyrs,  since  the  most  of  mankind  he 
Their  unavoided  subject,  fewest  see.     Ben  Jonson. 
Unauthorized,    un-aw'Mur-iz'd.     adj. 
Not  supported  by  authority;  not  proper- 
ly commissioned. 

To  kiss  in  private? 
An  unauthorized  kiss.  Sliakspeare. 

It  is  for  you  to  ravage  seas  and  land, 
Unauthorized  by  my  supreme  command.      Dryden. 

Unawa'he,  un-a-warc.'Mk  >      adv.    [from 
Unawa'res,  un-a-warz'.    )        aware,    or 

wary.] 
1.    Without    thought;    without    previous 
meditation. 

Take  heed  lest  you  fall  unawares  inio  that  incon- 
venience you  formerly  found  fault  with.     Spcwtr 
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It  is  my  father's  face, 
Whom,  in  this  conflict,  I  unawares  have  kill'd. 

Shakspeare. 

Firm  we  subsist;  yet  possible  to  swerve, 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware.  Milton- 

A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepar'd  before, 
Of  wine  and  honey  mix'd;  with  added  store 
Of  opium:  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 
Who  swallow'd  unawares  the  sleepy  draught, 
And  snor'd  secure.  Dryden. 

'Tis  a  sensation  like  that  of  a  limb  lopped  oft";  one 
is  trying  every  minute  unawares  to  use  it,  and  finds 
it  is  not.  P°P*- 

2.  Unexpectedly;  when  it  is  not  thought 

of;  suddenly. 

Let  destruction  come  upon  him  at  unaicares,  and 
let  his  net  that  he  hatli  bid.,  catch  himself.  Psalms. 

My  hand,  unawares  to  me,  was,  by  the  force  of 
thai  endeavour  it  just  before  employed  to  sustain 
the  fallen  weight,  carried  up  with  such  violence, 
that  1  bruised  it.  Boyle. 

Though  we  live  never  so  long,  we  are  still  sur- 
prized: we  put  the  evil  day  far  from  us,  and  then 
it  catches  us  unawares,  and  we  tremble  at  the  pros- 
pect- Wake. 

3.  In  this  sense  I   believe  at  unawares  is 
the  proper  use. 

He  breaks  at  unawares  upon  our  walks, 
And,  like  a  midnight  wolf,  invades  the  fold. 

Dryden. 

Una' wed,  un-aw'd'.359  adj.  Unrestrained 

by  fear  or  reverence. 

The  raging  and  fanatick  distemper  of  the  house 
of  commons  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  such 
good  ministers  of  the  crown,  as,  being  unaw'd  by 
any  guilt  of  their  own,  could  have  watched  other 
men's.  Clarendon. 

Unforc'd  by  punishment,  utNuc'd  by  fear, 
His  words  were  simple  and  his  soul  sincere.  Dryd. 
Unba'cked,  un-bakt'.359  adj. 

1.  Not  tamed;  not  taught  to  bear  the  rider. 

Then  I  beat  my  tabor; 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their 

ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt  musick.  Shakspeare. 

A  well-wayed  horse  will  safely  convey  thee  to 
thy  journey's  end,  when  an  unbacked  filly  may  give 
thee  a  fall.  Suckling. 

They  flinch  like  unbacked  fillies.  Dennis. 

2.  Not  countenanced;  not  aided. 

Let  the  weight  of  thine  own  infamy 
Fall  on  thee  unsupported,  and  unbacked.      Daniel. 

Unbalanced,  un-bal'lanst.  adj.  Not  pois- 
ed; not  in  equipoise. 

Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sky.  Pope. 

Not 


UNi$A'LLAST,un-bariast.  ?    adj. 

Unballasted,  un-bal'last-ed.  $  kept  stea- 
dy by  ballast;  unsteady. 

They  having  but  newly  left  those  grammatick 
flats,  where  they  struck  unreasonably,  to  learn  a 
few  words  with  lamentable  construction;  and  now 
on  the  sudden  transported  under  another  climate, 
to  be  tost  and  turmoileu  with  their  unballasted  wits 
in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy,  do, 
for  the  most  part,  grow  into  hatred  of  learning. 

Millon. 
As  at  sea  th'  unballasted  vessel  rides; 
Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides; 
So,  in  the  bounding  chariot  toss'd  on  high, 
The  youth  is  hurried  headlong  through  the  sky. 

Addison. 

UNBA'NDED^n-band'dd.  adj.  [from  band.'] 
Wanting  a  string,  or  band. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  un- 
handed, and  every  thing  demonstrating  a  careless 
desolation.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unba'r,  fin-bar',  v.  a.  [from  bar.']  To 
open,  by  removing  the  bars;  to  unbolt. 


'Tis  not  secure,  this  place  or  that  to  guard, 
If  any  other  entrance  stand  unban  d         Denham. 

These  rites  the  king  refus'd, 
Deaf  to  their  cries;  nor  would  the  gates  unbar 
Of  sacred  peace,  or  loose  th'imprison'dwar.  Dryd. 
Unbar'bed,  tin-barb'd'.  adj  [  barba,  Lat.J 
Not  shaven.  Outofust. 

Must  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarbed  sconce? 
Must  my  base  tongue  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie?  Shakspeare. 

Unba'rked,  un-barkt'.  adj.  [from  bark.] 
Decorticated;  stripped  of  the  bark. 

A  branch  of  a  Ire.',  unbarked  some  space  at  the 
bottom,  and  so  set  in  the  ground,  hath  grown. 

Bacon. 
Unba'shful,  un-bash'fvil.  adj.  Impudent; 
shameless. 

Nor  did  I  with  unbashfvl  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility.     Shakspeare. 
Unba'ted,    un-ba'ted.    adj.    [from   bale.] 
Not  repressed;  not  blunted. 

Where  is  the  horse,  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  th'  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?  Shakspeare. 

Unba'thed,  un-baTH'd'.  adj.  [from  bach.] 

Not  wet. 

Fierce  Pasimond,  their  passage  to  prevent, 
Thrust  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  descent; 
The  blade  return 'd  unbath'd  and  to  the  handle  bent. 

Dryden. 
Unba'ttered,  un-bat'tur'd.  adj.  Not  in- 
jured by  blows. 

I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves:  or  thou,  Macbeth; 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbuffered  edge, 
1  sheath  again  undeeded.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unba'y,  un-ba'.  v.  a.  To  set  open;  to 
free  from  the  restraint  of  mounds. 

I  ought  now  to  loose  the  reins  of  my  affections,  to 
unbay  the  current  of  my  passion,  and  love  on  with- 
out boundary  or  measure.  Norris. 

Unbea'ring,  un-bare'Ing.  adj.  Bringing 
no  fruit. 

He  with  his  pruning  hook  disjoins 
Unbearing  branches  from  their  head, 
And  grafts  more  happy  in  their  stead.        Dryden. 

Unbea'ten,  un-be't'n.  adj. 

1.  Not  treated  with  blows. 

His  mare  was  truer  than  his  chronicle; 
For  she  had  rode  five  miles  unspur'd,  unbeaten, 
And  then  at  last  turn'd  tail  towards  Neweaton. 

Bishop  Corbet. 

2.  Not  trodden. 

We  must  tread  unbeaten  paths,  and  make  a  way 
where  we  do  not  find  one;  but  it  shall  be  always 
with  a  light  in  our  hand.  Bacon. 

If  your  bold  muse  dare  tread  unbeaten  paths. 

Roscommon. 

Virtue,  to  crown  her  fav'rites,  loves  to  try 
Some  new,  unbeaten  passage  to  the  sky.         Swift. 

Unbeco'mino,  un-be-kum'ing.  adj.  Inde- 
cent; unsuitable;  indecorous. 

Here  's  our  chief  guest. 

If  he  had  been  forgotten, 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 

And  all  things  unbecoming.  Shakspeare. 

No  thought  of  flight, 
None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 
That  argu'd  fear.  Milton. 

I  should  rather  believe  that  the  nose  was  the  seat 
of  wrath  in  beasts  than  in  mankind;  and  that  it  was 
unbecoming  of  any  but  Pan,  who  had  very  much  of 
the  beast  in  him,  to  wrinkle  up  his  nose  in  anger. 

Dryden. 
My  grief  lets  unbecoming  speeches  fall: 
I  should  have  dy'd  and  not  complain'd  at  all. 

Dryden. 
This  petulancy  in  conversation  prevails  among 
some  of  that  sex,  where  it  appears  the  most  unbe- 
coming and  unnatural.  Addison. 


Men  of  wit,  learning,  and  virtue,  might  strike  out 
every  offensive  or  unbecoming  passage  from  plays. 

Swift. 

Such  proceed  upon  debates  without  unbecoming 

warmth.  Swift. 

Unbeco'mingness,     um-be-kum'ing-n£s. 

n.  s.  Indecency;  indecorum. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought  to 

be  grave,  kind  and  sober,  representing  the  ill  or 

unbecomingness  of  the  fault.  Locke. 

To  Unbe'd,  un-bed'.  i>.  a.  To  raise  from 

a  bed. 

Eels  unbed  themselves,  and  stir  at  the  noise  of 
thunder.  Walton. 

Unbefi'tting,  an-be-fit'ting.   adj.     Not 
becoming;  not  suitable. 

Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains, 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  in  vain.  Shaksp. 
Far  be  it  that  I  should  write  thee  sin,  or  blame! 
Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place.  Milton. 
lie  might  several  times  have  made  peace  with 
his  discontented  subjects,  upon  terms  not  at  all  un- 
befitting his  dignity  or  interest,  but  he  rather  chose 
to  sacrifice  the  whole  alliance  to  his  private  passion. 

Swift. 
To  Unbege't,  un-be-get'.  v.  n.  To  de- 
prive of  existence. 

Wishes  each  minute  he  could  unbeget 
Those  rebel  sons  who  dare  t'  usurp  his  seat.  Dryd. 
Unbego't,  un-be-got'.  )  adj.  [fiom. 

Unbeuo'tten,  un-be-got't'n.  5  begot.] 
1.  Eternal;  without  generation. 

Why  should  he  attribute  the  same  honour  to 
matter,  which  is  subject  to  corruption,  as  to  the 
eternal,  unbegotten,  and  immutable  God? 

Stilling  fleet . 
2   Not  yet  generated. 

God  omnipotent,  must'ring 
Armies  of  pestilence;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot.  Shakspeare. 

In  thy  power 
It  lies  yet,  ere  conception,  to  prevent 
The  race  unblest,  to  being  yet  unbegot.       Milton. 
3.  Not  attaining  existence. 

Where  a  child  finds  his  own  parents  his  pervert- 
ers,  better  were  it  for  him  to  have  been  unborn 
and  unbegot,  than  ask  a  blessing  of  those  whose  con- 
versation breathes  nothing  but  a  curse.  South. 
To  Unbegui'le,  un-be-gyile'.  v.  a.  To 
undeceive;  to  set  free  from  the  influence 
of  any  deceit. 

Then  unbeguile  thyself,  and  know  with  me, 
That  angels,  though  on  earth  employ'd  they  be, 
Are  still  in  heaven.  Donne. 

Their  comeliness  unbeguiled  the  vulgar  of  the 
odd  opinion  the  loyalists  had  formerly  infused  into 
them,  by  their  concionatory  invectives.         Howel. 
Unbehe'ld,  un-be-held'.  adj.  Unseen;  not 
discoverable  to  the  sight. 

These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night, 
Shine  not  in  vain.  Milton. 

Unbelie'f,  un-be-leef.  n.  s. 

1.  Incredulity. 
'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous, 

What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  th'  heav'nly  muse, 

Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 

Of  dire  chimaeras,  and  enchanted  isles, 

And  rifted  rocks,  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell; 

For  such  there  be:  but  unbelief  is  blind.       Milton. 

I'm  justly  plagued  by  this  your  unbelief, 
And  am  myself  the  cause  of  my  own  grief.  Dryden. 

Such  an  universal  acquaintance  with  things  will 
keep  you  from  an  excess  of  credulity  and  unbelief; 
i.  e.  a  readiness  to  believe  or  to  deny  every  thing  at 
first  hearing.  Watts. 

2.  Infidelity;  irreligion. 
Where  profess'd  unbelief  is,  there  can  be  no  visi- 
ble church  of  Christ;  there  may  be  where  sound  be- 
lief wanteth.  Hooker 

To  Unbelie've,  un-be-leev'.  v.  a 
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1.  To  discredit;  not  to  trust. 

Heav'n  shield  your  grace  from  woe, 
As  I,  thus  wroug'd,  hence  unbelieved  go!      Shaksp. 

So  great  a  prince  and  favourite  so  suddenly  me- 
tamorphosed into  travellers  with  no  greater  train, 
was  enough  to  make  any  man  unbelieve  his  five  seu- 
ses.  Wotton. 

2.  Not  to  think  real  or  true. 

Nor  less  than  sight  and  hearing  could  convince 
Of  such  an  unforeseen,  and  unbe/iev'd  offence.  Dryd. 

Unbelie'ver,  un-be-leev'ur.  n.  s.  An  in- 
fidel; one  who  believes  not  the  scrip- 
ture of  God. 

The  antient  fathers  being  often  constrained  to 
shew  what  warrant  they  had  so  much  to  rely  upon 
the  scriptures,  eudeavoured  still  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  books  of  God,  by  arguments  such  as 
unbelievers  themselves  must  needs  think  reasonable, 
if  they  judged  thereof  as  they  should.         Hooker. 

What  endless  war  would  jealous  nations  tear, 
If  none  above  did  witness  what  they  swear? 
Sad  fate  of  unbelievers,  and  yet  just, 
Among  themselves  to  find  so  little  trust.       Waller. 

In  the  New  Testament,  religion  is  usually  ex- 
pressed by  faith  in  God  and  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
them.  Hence  it  is  that  true  christians  arc  so  fre- 
quently called  believers;  and  wicked  and  ungodly 
men  unbelievers.  Tillotson. 

He  pronounces  the  children  of  such  parents  as 
were,  one  of  them  a  christian,  and  the  other  an 
vtibeliever,  holy,  on  account  of  the  faith  and  holi- 
ness of  that  one.  .Itteibunj. 

Men  always  grow  vicious  before  they  become 
unbelievers;  but  if  you  would  once  convince  profli- 
gates by  topicks  draivn  from  the  view  of  their  own 
quiet,  reputation,  and  health,  their  infidelity  would 
soon  drop  off  Swift. 

Unbelie'ving,  un-be-leev'ing.  adj.  Infi- 
del. 

No  pause, 
No  stay  of  slaughter  found  his  vigorous  arm; 
But  th'  unbelieving  squadrons  turn'd  to  flight, 
Smote  in  the  rear.  Philips. 

This  wrought  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  and  the  greatest  conviction  in  the  gen- 
tiles. Addison. 

In  the  days  of  the  apostle,  when  all  who  professed 
themselves  disciples  of  Christ  were  converts  of  con- 
science, this  severe  censure  might  be  restrained  to 
the  unbelieving  part  of  mankind.  Rogers. 

Unbelo'ved,  un-be-luv'edj  or  un-be-luvd. 
adj.  Not  loved. 

Whoe'er  you  are,  not  unbelov''d  by  heav'n, 
Since  on  our  friendly  shore  your  ships  are  driven. 

Dryden. 
To  Unbe'nd,  tin-bend',  v.  a. 

1.  To  free  from  flexure. 

It  is  lawful  to  relax  and  unbend  our  bow,  but  not 
to  suffer  it  to  be  unready,  or  unstrung.  Taylor. 

I  must  be  in  the  battle;  but  I'll  go 
With  empty  quiver,  and  unbended  bow.       Dryden. 

2.  To  relax;  to  remit;  to  set  at  ease  for  a 
time. 

Here  have  I  seen  the  king,  with  great  affairs, 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  his  cares, 
Attended  to  the  chace  by  all  the  flow'r  of  youth. 

Denham. 
From  those  great  cares  when  case  your  soul  un- 
bends, 
Your  pleasures  arc  design'd  to  noble  ends.  Dryden. 

3.  To  relax  vitiously  or  effeminately. 

You  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things.  Shakspeaie. 

Unbe'xding,  un-ben'ding.410  adj. 

1.  Not  suffering  flexure. 

Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending-  corn,  and  skims  along  the 
main. 

2.  Not  yielding;  resolute. 

Ye  noble  few,  who  here  unbending'  stand 


Beueath  life's  pressures,  yet  a  little  while, 

And  all  your  woes  are  past.  Thomson. 

3.  Devoted  to  relaxation. 

Since  what  was  omitted  in  the  acting  is  now  kept 
in,  I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordship  at  an  un- 
bending hour.  Rowe. 

Unbe'neficed,  un-ben'ne-fist.  adj.   Not 
preferred  to  a  benefice- 
More  vacant  pulpits  would  more  converts  make; 
All  would  have  latitude  enough  to  take: 
The  rest  unbenefie'd  your  sects  maintain.    Dryden. 

Unbene'volent,    un-be-nev'vo-lent.  adj. 
Not  kind. 

A  religion  which  not  only  forbids,  but  by  its  na- 
tural influence  sweetens  all  bitterness  and  asperity 
of  temper,  and  corrects  that  selfish  narrowness  of 
spirit  which  inclines  men  to  a  fierce  unbenevolent 
behaviour.  Rogers. 

Unbeni'ghted,  un-be-nite'ed.  adj.  Never 
visited  by  darkness. 

Beyond  the  polar  circles;  to  them  day 
Had  unbeniglitcd  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  still  the  horizon.  Milton. 

Unbeni'gn,  un-be-nine'.  adj.  Malignant; 
malevolent. 

To  th'  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy;  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign.  Milton. 

Unbe'nt,  un-bent'.  adj. 

1.  Not  strained  by  the  string. 

Apollo  heard,  and  conquering  his  disdain, 
Unbent  his  bow,  and  Greece  inspir'd  again.   Dryd. 

2.  Having  the  bow  unstrung. 

Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far, 
To  be  unbent  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand, 
Th'  elected  deer  before  thee?  Shakspeare. 

3.  Not  crushed;  not  subdued. 

But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes, 
The  more  thy  fortune  frowns,  the  more  oppose. 

Dryden. 

4.  Relaxed;  not  intent. 

Be  not  always  on  affairs  intent, 
But  let  thy  thoughts  be  easy  and  unbent; 
When  our  mind's  eyes  are  disengag'd  and  free, 
They  clearer,  farther,  and  distinctly  see.   Denham. 
Unbesee'mixg,  un-be-seem'ing.  adj.  Un- 
becoming. 

No  emotion  of  passion  transported  me  by  the  in- 
dignity of  his  carriage,  to  do  or  say  any  thing  un- 
beseeming myself.  King  Charles. 

Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chace  from  them; 
Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  skill.       Thomson. 
Unbeso'ught,  un-be-sawt'.  adj.     Not  in- 
treated. 

Lest  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbesought,  provided;  and  his  hands 
Cloath'd  us  unworthy;  pitying  while  he  judg'd. 

Milton. 
Unbksto'weu,    nn-be-sto'd'.    adj.     Not 
given;  not  disposed  of. 

He  had  now  but  one  son  and  one  daughter  un- 
bestowed.  Bacon. 

Unbetra'yed,  un-be-tra'd'.  adj.  Not  be- 
trayed. 

Many  being  privy  to  the  fact, 
How  hard  is  it  to  keep  it  unbetrayed!  Daniel. 

Unbewa'ilf.d,  un-be-wal'd'.  adj.  Not  la- 
mented. 

Let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbeicaird  their  way.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unbewi  tch,  iin-be-whsh'.  v.  a.  [from 
witch.']  To  free  from  fascination. 

To  Unbi'ass,  fin-Was.  v.  a.  To  free  from 
any  external  motive;  to  disentangle  from 

prejudice. 
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That  our  understandings  maybe  free  to  examine, 
and  reason  unbiassed  give  its  judgment,  being  that 
whereon  a  right  direction  of  our  conduct  to  true 
happiness  depends;  it  is  in  this  we  »-lioiild  employ 
our  chief  care.  Locke. 

The  standing  evidences  of  the  gospel,  every  lime 
they  are  considered,  gain  upon  sincere,  unbiow'd 
minds.  Atterbiuy. 

The  truest  service  a  private  man  may  do  his 
country,  is  by  unbiassing  bis  mind,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, between  the  rival  power*.  Sicifl. 

Where's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Unbiass'd  or  by  favour  or  by  spite; 
Not  dully  prepossess'd,  nor  blindly  right?         Pope . 

Unbi'assedly,  Un-bi'ast-le.  adv.  Without 
external  influence;  without  prejudice. 

I  have  sought  the  true  meaning;  and  hate  un- 
biassedly  embraced  what,  upon  a  fair  enquiry,  ap- 
peared so  to  me.  Locke. 

Unbi'd,  fin-bid'.  }      .. 

Unbi'dden,  fin-bid'd'n.  $ 

1.  Uninvited. 

Unbidden  guests 
Arc  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone.    Shaksp. 

2.  Uncommanded;  spontaneous. 
Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  tbee  forth 

Unhid.  Milton. 

Roses,  unbid,  and  ev'ry  fragrant  flow'r, 
Flew  from  their  stalks,  to  strow  thy  nuptial  bow'r. 

Dryden . 
Unbidden  earth  shall  wreathing  ivy  bring, 
And  fragrant  herbs,  the  promises  of  spring.    Dryd. 
Unbi'gotted,    un-big'ut-ed.     adj.    Free 
from  bigotry. 

Erasmus,  who  was  an  unbigotted  Roman  catho- 
lick,  was  so  much  transported  with  this  passage  of 
Socrates,  that  he  could  scarce  forbear  looking  upon 
him  as  a  saint,  and  desiring  him  to  pray  for  him. 

Addison. 
To  Unbi'xd,  fin-bind',  v.  a.  [from  bind.] 
To  loose;  to  untie. 

His  own  woe's  author,  whoso  bound  it  finds, 
As  did  Pyrocles,  and  it  wilfully  unbinds.      Spenser 

Ye  Latian  dames, 
If  there  be  here,  who  dare  maintain 
My  right,  nor  think  the  name  of  mother  vain, 
Unbind  your  fillets,  loose  your  flowing  hair, 
And  orgies  and  nocturnal  rites  prepare.       Dryden. 
On  the  sixth  instant  it  was  thought  fit  to  unbind 
his  head.  Taller. 

To   Unbi'shop,  un-bish'up.   v.  a.   [from 
bisho/i.]  To  deprive  of  episcopal  orders. 
I  cannot  look  upon  Titus  as  so  far  unbishopid  vet, 
but  that  he  still  exhibits  to  us  all  the  essentials  of 
jurisdiction.  South. 

Unbi'tted,   fin-bit'ted.   adj.   [from    bit.'] 
Unbridled;  unrestrained. 

We  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our 

carnal  strings,  our  unbilled  lusts;  whereof  I  take 

this  love  to  be  a  sect  or  cyon.  Skakapeart, 

Unbla'mabi.e,    fin-bia'nia-bl.    adj.     Not 

culpable;  not  to  be  charged  with  a  fault. 

Much  more  could  I  say  concerning  this  unlilam- 
able  inequality  of  fines  and  rates.  Bacon. 

He  lov'd  his  people,  him  they  idollz'd; 
And  thence  proceeds  my  mortal  hatred  to  him ; 
That,  thus  unblamable  to  all  beside, 
He  err'd  to  me  alone.  Dnden. 

Unbla'mablv,  Qn-bla'roa-ble,  adi\  With- 
out taint  of  fault. 

Ye  are  wi(ne?ces.  and  God  also,  how  botfly,  and 
justly,  and  tmblamabJy  we  behaved  ■•  ■ 

1  TI&SMilt  nians. 
Unbla'mkd,  fln-blarn'd'.  adj.  Blameless; 
free  from  fault. 

Shall  spend  your  days  in  joy  vnblam'd,  a;..l  dwell 
Long  time  111  i"  ace  MUli  n. 

L'nblam'i',  abundance  erowi  ral  board, 

w  hat  inm  Mi-i  I  her  prudent  lord, 

Who  now  is  doom'cl  to  mourn.  Ppj,e. 
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Unble'mished,  un-bl£m'isht.  adj.  Free 
from  turpitude;  free  from  reproach; 
free  from  deformity. 

0  welcome,  puie-ey'd "faith,  white-handed  hope! 
Thou  hoveling  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou  unbkmisVd  form  of  chastity!        Milton. 

Under  this  stone  lies  virtue,  youth, 
Unblemished  probity,  and  truth.  Waller. 

Is  none  worthy  to  be  made  a  wife 
In  all  this  town!  Suppose  her  free  from  strife, 
Rich,  fair,  and  fruitful;  of  unblemished  life.    Dryd. 
They  appointed,  out  of  these  new  converts,  men 
of  the  best  sense,  and  of  the  most  unblemished  lives, 
to  preside  over  these  several  assemblies.     Addison. 
Unble'nched,  un-blentsht'.  adj.  Not  dis- 
graced; not  injured  by  any  soil. 

There,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblenched  majesty; 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption.  Milton. 
Unble'nded,  un-blend'ed.  adj.   Not  min- 
gled. 

None  can  boast  a  knowledge  depurate  from  de- 
filement, within  this  atmosphere  of  flesh;  it  dwells 
no  where  in  unblended  proportions  on  this  side  the 
empyreum.  Glanville. 

Unble'st,  un-blest'.  adj. 

1.  Accursed;  excluded  from  benediction. 

It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing,  to  take  the 
scum  of  people,  and  wicked,  condemned  men,  to  be 
the  people  with  whom  you  plant.  Bacon. 

2.  Wretched;  unhappy. 

In  thy  pow'r 
It  lies  yet,  ere  conception,  to  prevent 
The  race  unblest,  to  being  yet  unbegoc.        Milton. 

What  is  true  passion,  if  unblest  it  dies? 
And  where  is  Emma's  joy,  if  Henry  flie9?      Prior. 
Unbloo'died,  un-blud'kl.  adj.  Not  stain- 
ed with  blood. 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unblvodied  beak. 

Shakspeare. 
Unbloo'dy,  un-blud'e.  adj.     Not  cruel; 
not  shedding  blood;  not   stained  with 
blood. 

Under  the  ledge  of  Atlas  lies  a  cave, 
The  venerable  seat  of  holy  hermits, 
Who  there,  secure  in  separated  cells, 
From  the  purling  streams,  and  savage  fruits, 
Have  wholesome  bev'rage  and  unbloody  feasts. 

Dryden. 
UNBLo'wNjUn-blone'.arf/.  Having  the  bud 
yet  unexpanded. 

Ah!  my  poor  princess!  Ah!  my  tender  babes! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets! 

Shakspeare. 
Unblu'nted,  un-blunt'ed.  adj.    Not  be- 
coming obtuse. 
A  sword,  whose  weight  without  a  blow  might 
slay; 
Able,  unblunted,  to  cut  hosts  away.  Cowley. 

Unbo'died,  un-bod'id.383  adj. 

1.  Incorporeal;  immaterial. 

If  we  could  conceive  of  things  as  angels  and  un- 
bodied spirits  do,  without  involving  them  in  those 
clouds  language  throws  upon  them,  we  should  sel- 
dom be  in  danger  of  such  mistakes  as  are  perpetu- 
ally committed.  Watts. 

2.  Freed  from  the  body. 

She  hath  the  bonds  broke  of  eternal  night ; 
Her  soul  unbodied  of  the  burdenous  corpse.  Spens. 

All  things  are  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies, 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbedy^d  spirit  flies.  Dryd. 

Unbo'iled,  un-bdil'd'.  adj.  Not  sodden. 
A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rice  unboiled,  will  arise  to 
a  pint  boiled.  Bacon. 

To  Unbo'lt,  un-bdll'.  v.  a.  To  set  open; 
to  unbar. 


I'll  call  my  uncle  down; 
He  sha!'  unbolt  the  gate.  Shakspeare. 

Unbo'lted,  un-bolt'ed.  adj.  Coarse;  gross; 
not  refined,  as  flower,  by  boning,  or 
sifting. 

1  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and 
daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him.         Shakspeare. 
Unbo'nneted,  un-bon'net-ed.  adj.  Want- 
ing a  hat  or  bonnet. 

This  night,  wherein 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry ;  unbounded  he  runs, 
And  bids  what  will,  take  all.  Shakspeare. 

Unboo'kish,  un-b66k'ish.  adj. 

1.  Not  studious  of  books. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  erudition. 
As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad; 

And  his  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour, 
Quite  in  the  wrong.  Shakspeare. 

Unbo'rn,  tin-born',  adj.  Not  yet  brought 
into  life;  future;  being  to  come. 

Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  tow'rd  me,  Shakspeare. 

The  woes  to  come,  the  children  yet  v,nborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

Shakspeare. 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn, 
Did  I  offend  you.  Shakspeare. 

He  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 
Up-lifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  chaos,  and  the  world  unborn.        Milton. 

To  what  wretched  state  reserv'd ! 
Better  end  here  unborn!  Why  is  life  giv'n 
To  be  thus  wasted  from  us?  Milton. 

A  queen,  from  whom 
The  souls  of  kings  unborn  for  bodies  wait.  Dryden. 
Unbo'rrowed,  un-bor'rode.   adj.  Genu- 
ine; native;  one's  own. 

But  the  luxurious  father  of  the  fold 
With  native  purple,  and  unborrowed  gold, 
Beneath  his  pompous  fleece  shall  proudly  sweat. 

Dryden. 
In  substances,  especially  those  which  the  com- 
mon and  unborrowed  names  of  any  language  are  ap- 
plied to,  some  remarkable  sensible  qualities  serve 
to  distinguish  one  from  another.  Locke. 

To  Unbo'som,  un-buz'um.189  v.  a. 

1.  To  reveal  in  confidence. 
I  lov'd  thee,  as  too  well  thou  knew'st, 

Too  well,  unbosomed  all  my  secrets  to  thee, 

Not  out  of  levity,  but  overpower'd 

By  thy  request,  who  could  deny  thee  nothing. 

Milton. 

Do  we  unbosom  all  our  secrets  to  him,  and  hide 

nothing  that  passeth  in  the  depth  of  our  hearts  from 

him?  Jllterbury. 

2.  To  open;  to  disclose. 
Should  I  thence,  hurried  on  viewless  wing, 

Take  up  a  weeping  on  the  mountains  wild, 
The  gentle  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  unbosom  all  their  echoes  mild.  Milton. 
Unbo'ttomed,  un-bot'tum'd.  adj. 

1.  Without  bottom;  bottomless. 
The  dark,  unbottomed,  infinite  abyss.        Milton. 

2.  Having  no  solid  foundation;  having  no 
reliance. 

This  is  a  special  act  of  christian  hope,  to  be  thus 
unbottomed  of  ourselves,  and  fastened  upon  God 
with  a  full  reliance,  trust,  and  dependence  on  his 


mercy.  Hammond. 

Unbo'ught,  un-bawt'.  adj. 

1.  Obtained  without  money. 

The  unbought  dainties  of  the  poor.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  finding  any  purchaser. 

The  merchant  will  leave  our  native  commodities 

unbought  upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  rather  than 

export  them  to  a  market  which  will  not  afford  him 

returns  with  profit.  Locke. 

Unbo'und,  i\n-bound'.  adj. 


\.  Loose;  not  tied. 

2.  Wanting  a  cover;  used  of  books. 
He  that  has  complex  ideas,  without  partieular 

names  tor  them,  would  be  in  no  better  case  than  a 
bookseller  who  had  volumes  that  lay  unbound.,  and 
without  rities;  wkich he  could  make  known  toothers, 
only  by  showing  the  loose  sheets.  Locke. 

3.  Preterit  of  unbind. 
Some  from  their  chains  the  faithful  dogs  unbound. 

Dryden. 
Unbo'unded,  tin-bound'ed.  adj. 

1.  Infinite;  interminable. 
Long  were  to  tell  what  I  have  done; 

I  voyaged  (be  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion.  Milton. 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me: 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Mdison, 

2.  Unlimited;  unrestrained. 
He  was  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 

Himself  with  princes.  Shakspeare. 

He  had  given  his  curiosity  its  full,  unbounded 

range,  and  examin'd  not  only  in  contemplation,  but 

by  sensitive  experiment,  whatever  could  be  good 

for  the  sons  of  men.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Unbo'undedly,     un-b6und'ed-le.      adv. 

Without  bounds;  without  limits. 

So  unboundedly  mischievous  is  that  petulant 
member,  that  heaven  and  earth  are  not  wide  enough 
for  its  range,  but  it  will  find  work  at  home  too. 

Government,  of  the  Tongue. 

Unbo'undedness,  un-bdund'ed-nes.  n.  s. 
Exemption  from  limits. 

Finitude,  applied  to  created  things,  imports  the 
proportions  of  the  several  properties  of  these  things 
to  one  another.  Infinitude,  the  unboundedntss  of 
these  degreees  of  properties.  Cheyne. 

Unbo'wed,  un-bode'.  adj.  Not  bent. 
He  knits  bis  brow,  and  shews  an  angry  eye, 
And  passeth  by  with  stiff,  unbowed  knee, 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs.         Shakspeare. 
To  Unbo'wel,  un-bdu'el.  v.  a.  To  exen- 
terate;  to  eviscerate. 

In  this  chapter  I'll  unbowel  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion. Hakewill. 
It  is  now  become  a  new  species  of  divinity,  to 
branch  out  with  fond  distinctions  our  holy  faith, 
which  the  pious  simplicity  of  the  first  christians  re- 
ceived to  practice ;  not  to  read  upon  as  an  anatomy, 
unbowel  and  dissect  to  try  experiments. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Unbra'ce,  un-brise'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  loose;  to  relax. 
With  whose  reproach  and  odious  menace, 

The  knight  emboiling  in  his  haughty  heart, 

Knit  all  his  forces,  and  'gan  soon  unbrace 

His  grasping  hold.  Spensev. 

Somewhat  of  mournful  sure  my  ears  does  wound; 
Drums  unbrae'd,  with  soldiers'  broken  cries. 

Dry2e.nl 

Nought  shall  the  psaltry  and  the  harp  avail,  ' 
When  the  quick  spirits  their  warm  march  forbear, 
And  numbing  coldness  hat  unbraced  the  ear.  Prior. 

Wasting  years,  that  wither  human  race, 
Exhaust  thy  spirits,  and  thy  arms  unbrace.      Pope. 

2.  To  make  the  clothes  loose. 
Is  it  physical, 

To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 

Of  the  dank  morning?  Shakspeare. 

Hamlet,  with  his  doublet  all  unbrae'd; 
No  hat  upon  his  head,  his  stockings  loose.    Shaksp. 

Unbre'athed,  un-breTH'd'.  adj.  Not  ex- 
ercised. 

They  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreat/t'd  memories 
With  this  same  plea  against  our  nuptials.     Shaksp. 

UNBitE'ATHiNG,un-breTH'ing.ac(/.  Unani- 
mated. 

They  spake  not  a  word; 
But  like  dumb  statues,  or  unbreathing  stones, 
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Star'd  each  on  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 

Shakspeare. 

Unbre'd,  iin-br£d'.  adj. 

1.  Not  instructed  in  civility;  ill  educated. 

Unbred  minds  must  be  a  little  sent  abroad. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Children  learn  from  unbred  or  debauched  ser- 
vants, untowardly  tricks.  Locke. 

Sure  never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  that  odi- 
ous man.  Congreve. 

2.  Not  taught:  with  to. 

A  warriour  dame, 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskill'd.  Dryden. 
Unbree'ched,  un-brltsht'.3*9  adj.  Having 

no. breeches. 
Looking  on  my  boy's  face,  methought  I  did  re- 
coil 
Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreecWd, 
In  my  green  velvet  coat.  Shakspeare. 

Unbri'bed,  un-brib'd'.  adj.  Not  influen- 
ced by  money  or  gifts;  not  hired. 

The  soul  gave  all: 
Unbrib'd  it  gave;  or,  if  a  bribe  appear, 
No  less  than  heav'n.  Dryden. 

To  succour  the  distress'd; 
Unbrib,d  by  love;  unterrify'd  by  threats.  A.  Philips. 

Unbri'dled,    un-bri'dl'd.339    adj.   Licen- 
tious; not  restrained. 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king.       Shakspeare. 

To  what  licence 
Dares  thy  unbridled  boldness  run  itself?  B.  Jonson. 
We  have  considered  religious  zeal,  which  trans- 
gresses in  unbridled  excess.  Sprat. 

Unbro'ke,  un-broke'.      ?  adj.  [from 

Unbro'ken,  un-bro'k'n.  $  break.'] 

1.  Not  violated. 

God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me ; 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made  to  thee. 

Shakspeare. 

Some  married  persons,  even  in  their  marriage, 

do  please  God,  by  preserving  their  faith  unbroken. 

Taylor. 
He  first  broke  peace  in  heav'n,  and  faith,  till 
then 
Unbroken.  Milton. 

2.  Not  subdued;  not  weakened. 

From  his  seat  the  Pylian  prince  arose; 
Two  centuries  already  he  fulfill'd; 
And  now  began  the  third,  unbroken  yet.      Dryden. 

How  broad  his  shoulders  spread!  by  age  unbroke! 

Pope. 

3.  Not  tamed. 

A  lonely  cow, 
Unworn  with  yokes,  unbroken  to  the  plow.    Addis. 

Unbro'theruke,  un-bruTH'nr-like.      > 
Unbro'therly,  un-bruTH'ur-le.  \ 

adj.  Ill  suiting  with  the   character  of  a 

brother. 
Victor's  uhbrotherlike  heat  towards  the  eastern 

churches,  fomented  that  difference  about  Easter 

into  a  schism.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Unbru'ised,  un-br66z'd'.  adj.  Not  bruised; 
not  hurt. 

On  Dardan  plains, 
The  fresh,  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions  Shakspeare. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  ev'ry  old  man's  eye: 
And  where  care  lodgeth,  sleep  will  neverlie; 
But  where  unbruised  youth,  with  unstuft  brain, 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Unbu'ckle,  un-buk'kl.  v.  a.  To  loose 
from  buckles. 

We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
Unbuckling  helms;  fisting  each  other's  throat, 
And  wak'd  half  dead  with  nothing.         Shakspeare. 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doff't  for  our  purpose,  shall  hear  a  storm.  Shah. 
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His  starry  helm  unbuckled,  shew'd  him  prime 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

All  unbuckling  the  rich  mail  they  wore, 
Laid  their  bright  arms  along  the  sable  shore.  Pope. 
To  Unbui'ld,  un-bild'.  t».  a.  To  raze;  to 
destroy. 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench; 
T  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat.  Shakspeare. 

What  will  they  then  but  xmbuild 
His  living  temples,  built  by  faith  to  stand; 
Their  own  faith,  not  another's?  Milton. 

Unbui'lt,  un-bllt'.  adj.  Not  yet  erected. 

Built  walls  you  shun,  xmbuilt  you  see.    Dryden. 
Unbu'ried,  un-ber'rld.283  adj.  Not  inter- 
red; not  honoured  with  the  rites  of  fune- 
ral. 

Why  sufler'st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet, 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx?  Shakspeare. 
The  moss,  which  groweth  upon  the  skull  of  a 
dead  man  unburied,  will  staunch  blood  potently. 

Bacon. 

Him  double  cares  attend, 
For  his  unburied  soldiers,  and  his  friend.    Dryden. 

Breathless  he  lies,  and  his  tinouru'd  ghost, 
Depriv'd  of  funeral  rites,  pollutes  your  host.  Dryd. 

The  wand'ring  ghosts 
Of  kings  unbury'd  on  the  wasted  coasts.  Pope. 

Unbu'rned,    un-burn'd'.  ?      .  • 
Unbu'rnt,    un-burnt'.      5 

1.  Not  consumed;  not  wasted;  not  injured 
by  fire. 

Creon  denies  the  rites  of  fun'ral  fires  to  those, 
Whose  breathless  bodies  yet  he  calls  his  foes; 
Unburn'd,  unburied  on  a  heap  they  lie.      Dryden. 

2.  Not  heated  with  fire. 

Burnt  wine  is  more  hard  and  astringent,  than 
wine  unburnt.  Bacon. 

Unbu'rning,  un-burn'ing.  adj.  Not  con- 
suming by  heat. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  unburning  fire  called 
light,  streaming  from  the  flame  of  a  candle,  may 
easily  be  applied  to  all  other  light  deprived  of  sen- 
sible heat.  Digby. 

To  Unbu'rthen,  un-bur'THtjn.  v.  a. 

1.  To  rid  of  a  load. 

We'll  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age, 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths;  while  wc 
Unburdened  crawl  tow'rd  death.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  throw  off. 

Sharp  Buckingham  unburthens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart.    Shaksp. 

3.  To  disclose    what  lies  heavy  on   the 
mind. 

From  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
T'  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unbu'tton,  un-but't'n.  v.  a.  To  loose 
any  thing  buttoned. 

Thou  art  fat-witted  with  drinking  old  sack,  and 

unbuttoning  thee  after  supper.  Shakspeare. 

Many  catch  cold  on  the  breast  by  leaving  their 

doublets  unbuttoned.  Harvey. 

His  silk   waistcoat  was  unbuttoned  in   several 

places.  Addison. 

Uncaloi'ned,  un-kal'sin'd.  adj.  Free  from 

calcination. 

A  saline  substance,  subtler  than  sal  ammoniack, 
carried  up  with  it  uncalcined  gold  in  the  form  of 
subtile  exhalations.  Boyle. 

Unoa'lled,  un-kawl'd'.  adj.  'Not  sum- 
moned; not  sent  for;  not  demanded. 

Basilius  had  servants,  who  though  they  came  not 

uncalled,  yet  at  call  were  ready.  Sidney. 

He,  bolder  now,  uncall'd  before  her  stood.  Milt. 

Mild  Lucina  came  uncalVd,  and  stood 

Beside  the  struggling  boughs,  and  heard  the  groan, 

Then  reach'd  her  midwife  hand  to  speed  the  throw. 

Dryden, 
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To  Unca'lm,  un-kam'.  v.  a.  To  disturb. 
A  harsh  word. 

What  strange  disquiet  has  uncalm'd  yoor  breast, 
Inhuman  fair,  to  rob  the  dead  of  rest?         Dryden. 
Uncancelled,    un-kan'sil'd."    adj.  Not 
erased;  not  abrogated. 

I  only  mourn  my  yet  uncancelled  score ; 
You  put  me  past  the  pow'r  of  paying  more.    Dryd. 
Uncano'nioal,  un-ka-non't-kal.  adj.  Not 

agreeable  to  the  canons. 
Unca'pable,  un-ka'pa-bl.  adj.  \_incafwblc, 
Fr.  incafiax,  Latin.]     Not  capable;  not 
susceptible.  Now  more  frequently  inca- 
pable. 

Thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch, 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy.  Shakspeare . 

He  who  believes  himself  uncapable  of  pardon, 
goes  on  without  any  care  of  reforming.  Hammond. 
This,  whilst  they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it, 
makes  them  uncapable  of  conviction;  and   they  ap- 
plaud themselves  as  zealous  champions  for  truth, 
when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  eiror.    Locke. 
Unca'red  for,  un-kar'd'foi.  adj.  Not  re- 
garded; not  attended  to. 

Their  kings,  to  better  their  worldly  estpfe,  left 
their  own  and  their  people's  ghostly  condition  «n- 
caredfor.  dnou. 

UNCA'RNATE,un-kar'nat.91ac(/'.Not  fleshly. 
Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  that  to  the  in- 
carnate son,  which  sometimes  is  attributed  unto  the 
uncarnate  father.  Brown. 

To  Unca'se,  un-kase'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  disengage  from  any  covering. 

See  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat.  Shaksp. 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
'Tis  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so:  Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee;  take  my  coiour'd  hat  and  cloak. 

Shakspeare. 
Uncase  me,  and  do  with  me  what  you  pL  ise 

•Addison. 

2.  To  flay;  to  strip. 

All  men  him  uncased  'gan  deride.       Hub.  Talt 

Partly  by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  his  ears,  the 

ass  was  discovered;  and  consequently  uncand,  well 

laughed  at,  and  well  cudgelled.  L' Estrange. 

Unca'ught,     un-kawt'.    adj.     Not    yet 

catched. 

Let  him  fly  far; 
Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught; 
And  found,  dispatch'd.  Shakspeare. 

His  bosom  glows  with  treasures  yet  unc-ugb' 

Gay. 
Unca'used,  nn-kawz'd'.  adj.    Having  no 

precedent  cause. 
Unca'utious,  un-kaw'shus.  adj.  Not  wa- 
ry; heedless. 

Unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepared: 
Uncaulious  Arcite  thought  himself  alone.    Dryden. 
Unce'lebhated,     un-s£i'e-br&-t£d.    adj. 
Not  solemnized. 

Thus  was  the  first  day,  ev'n  and  morn; 
Nor  pass'd  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  choirs.  Milton. 

Unce'nsured,  nn-sen's!mr'd.ai'//.  Exempt 
from  publick  reproarli. 

How  difficult  must  it  be  for  any  ruler  to  Ktc  »m- 
censurcd,  where  every  one  of  the  communitt  is 
thus  qualified  for  modelling  the  rons'it  inon!  A 

Fear  most  to  tax  an  honour? *>le  tank. 
Whose  right  it  is  uncetuur'd  >.o  be  duil-  Pope. 

To  be  uncensured,  and  to  he  obs*  ure,  is  the  tunc 
thing. 
Uncs'rtain,   un-sCr'lin.    adj.    [_incrrtain% 

Fr.  incertua,  Lat.] 
1.   Doubtful;  not  certainly  known. 
That  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high, 
That  whether  'tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sl>\ , 
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Uncertain  seems;  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 
Aspiring  mountain,  or  descending  cloud.   Denham. 

2.  Doubtful;  not  having  certain  knowledge. 

Man,  withoat  the  protection  of  a  superior  being, 
is  secure  of  nothing  that  he  enjoys,  and  uncertain 
of  every  thing  that  he  hopes  for.  Tillotson. 

Condemn'd  on  Caucasus  to  lie, 
Still  to  be  dying,  not  to  die;    • 
With  certain  pain,  uncertain  of  relief, 
True  emblem  of  a  wretched  lover's  grief.    Granv. 

3.  Not  sure  in  the  consequence. 

I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass: 
Murther  her  brothers,  and  then  many  her! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain!  •  Shakspeare. 

In  the  bright  air  the  faulchion  shone, 
Or  whistling  slings  dismiss'd  th'  uncertain  stone. 

Gay. 

The  search  of  our  future  being  is  but  a  needless, 
anxious,  and  uncertain  haste  to  be  knowing,  sooner 
than  we  can,  what,  without  all  this  solicitude,  we 
shall  know  a  little  later.  Pope. 

4.  Not  exact;  not  sure. 

Ascanius  young,  and  eager  of  his  game, 
Soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  his  aim; 
But  the  dire  fiend  the  fatal  arrow  guides, 
Which  pierc'd  his  bowels  through  his  panting  sides. 

Dryden. 

5.  Unsettled;  unvegular. 

As  the  form  of  our  publick  service  is  not  volunta- 
ry, so  neither  are  the  parts  thereof  uncertain;  but 
they  are  all  set  down  in  such  order,  and  with  such 
choice,  as  hath,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  church,  seem- 
ed best.  Hooker. 
Unce'rtained,  un-ser'tin'd.  adj.  Made 
uncertain.  A  word  not  used. 

The  diversity  of  seasons  are  not  so  uncertained  by 

the  sun  and  moon  alone,  who  always  keep  one  and 

the  same  course,  but  that  the  stars  have  also  their 

working  therein.  Raleigh. 

Unoe'rtainly,  un-ser'tln-le.  adv. 

L.  Not  surely;  not  certainly. 

Go,  mortals,  now,  and  vex  yourselves  in  vain 
For  wealth,  which  so  uncertainly  must  come: 
When  what  was  brought  so  far,  and  with  such  pain, 
Was  only  kept  to  lose  it  nearer  home.         Dryden. 

Names  must  be  of  very  unsteady  meaning,  if  the 
ideas  be  referred  to  standards  without  us,  that  can- 
not be  known  at  all,  or  but  very  imperfectly  and 
uncertainly.  Locke. 

2.  Not  confidently. 

They  that  are  past  all  hope  of  good,  are  past 
All  fear  of  ill;  and  yet,  if  he  be  dead, 
Speak  softly,  or  uncertainly.  Denham. 

Unce'rtainty,  un-ser'tin-te.  n.  s. 

1.  Dubiousness;  want  of  knowledge. 

All  great  concernments  must  delays  endure; 
Rashness  and  haste  make  all  things  unsecure; 
And  if  uncertain  thy  pretensions  be, 
Stay  till  fit  time  wear  out  uncertainty.       Denham. 

You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate, 
Here  then  remain  with  your  uncertainty; 
Let  ev'ry  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts.  Shaksp. 

2.  Inaccuracy. 

That  which  makes  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty 
in  the  signification  of  some,  more  than  other  words, 
is  the  difference  of  ideas  they  stand  for.         Locke. 

3.  Contingency;  want  of  certainty. 

God's  omniscience  is  a  light  shining  into  every 
dark  corner,  stedfastly  grasping  the  greatest  and 
most  slippery  uncertainties.  Smith. 

4.  Something  unknown. 

Our  shepherd's  case  is  every  man's  case,  that 
quits  a  moral  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  and  leaps 
from  the  honest  business  he  was  brought  up  to,  into 
a  trade  he  has  no  skill  in.  L' Estrange. 

To  Uncha'in,  un-tshane'.  v.  a.   To  free 

from  chains. 

Minerva  thus  to  Perseus  lent  her  shield, 
Secure  of  conquest,  sent  him  to  the  field: 
The  hero  acted  what  the  queen  ordain'd; 


So  was  his  fame  complete,  and  Audromede  un- 
chain'd.  Prior 

Unchangeable,  un-tshan'ja-bl.  adj.  Im- 
mutable; not  subject  to  variation. 

If  the  end  for  which  a  law  provideth,  be  perpetu- 
ally necessary;  and  the  way  whereby  it  provideth 
perpetually  also  most  apt,  no  doubt  but  that  every 
such  law  ought  for  ever  to  remain  unchangeable. 

Hooker. 

Uncha'ngeableness,  un-tshan'ja-bl-nes. 
n.  s.  Immutability. 

This  unchangeableness  of  colour  I  am  now  to  de- 
scribe. Newton. 
Unchangeably,     un-tshan'ja-ble.    adv. 
Immutably;  without  change. 

All  truth  is  unchangeably  the  same;  that  propo- 
sition, which  is  true  at  any  time,  being  so  for  ever. 

South. 
Her  first  order,  disposition,  frame, 
Must  then  subsist  unchangeably  the  same.  Blackm. 
Unchanged,  un-tshanj'd'.369  adj. 

1.  Not  altered. 

When  our  fortunes  are  violently  changed,  our 
spirits  are  unchanged.  Taylor. 

More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice  unchanged 
To  hoarse,  or  mute.  Milton. 

2.  Not  alterable. 

Dismiss  thy  fear, 
And  heav'n's  unchanged  decrees  attentive  hear; 
More  pow'rful  gods  have  torn  thee  from  my  side. 

Dryden. 
Honour  unchanged,  a  principle  profest, 
Fixt  to  one  side,  but  mod'rate  to  the  rest.       Pope. 
Uncharging,  un-tshan'jing.  adj.  Suffer- 
ing no  alteration. 

But  that  thy  face  is,  vizor-like  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  essay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush. 

Shakspeare. 
True  expression,  like  th'  unchanging  sun, 
Clears  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon: 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none.  Pope. 

To  re- 


To  Uncha'rge,  un-tsh&rie'.  v.  a 
tract  an  accusation. 

Even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident.  Shakspeare. 

Unoha'ritable,  un-tshar'e-ta-bl.  adj. 
Contrary  to  charity;  contrary  to  the  uni- 
versal love  prescribed  by  Christianity. 

All  the  rich  mines  of  learning  ransack'd  are 
To  furnish  ammunition  for  this  war; 
Uncharitable  zeal  our  reason  whets, 
And  double  edges  on  our  passion  sets.        Denham. 

This  fills  the  minds  of  weak  men  with  uncharita- 
ble interpretations  of  those  actions  of  which  they  are 
not  competent  judges.  Mdison. 

Uncha'ritableness,  un-tshar'e-ta-bl-nes. 
n.  s.  Want  of  charity. 

The  penitence  of  the  criminal  may  have  num- 
ber'd  him  among  the  saints,  when  our  unretracted 
uncharitabkness  may  send  us  to  unquenchable 
flames.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

God  commands  us  to  love  our  enemies,  so  that  if 
we  hate  them  we  sin,  and  are  justly  kept  back  by 
our  own  uncharitabkness.  Kcttlewell. 

Heaven  and  hell  are  the  proper  regions  of  mercy 
and  uncharitabkness.  Jltterbury. 

Uncharitably,  un-tshar'e-ta-ble.  adv.  In 
a  manner  contrary  to  charity. 

I  did  not  mean  the  cutting  off  all  that  nation  with 
the  sword;  which,  far  be  it  from  me  that  I  should 
ever  think  so  desperately,  or  wish  so  uncharitably. 

Spenser. 
Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me; 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd. 

Shakspeare. 

Men,  imprudently  and  uncharitably  often,  employ 

their  zeal  for  persons.  Sprat- 


Uncha'ry,  un-tslia're.  adj.  Not  wary;  not 
cautious;  not  frugal. 

I've  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  my  honour  too  unchary  out.     Shakspeare. 

Uncha'ste,  un-tshiste'.  adj.  Lewd;  libi- 
dinous; not  continent;  not  chaste;  not 
pure. 

One,  that  in  divers  places  I  had  heard  before 
blazed,  as  the  most  impudeuMj  unchaste  woman  of 
all  Asia.  v  Sidney- 

In  my  master's  garments, 
Which  he  enfore'd  from  me.  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purposes,  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour.  Shakspeare. 

Whosoever  is  unchaste,  cannot  reverence  himself; 
and  the  reverence  of  a  man's  self  is,  next  religion, 
the  chiefest  bridle  of  all  vices.  Bacon. 

Lust,  by  unchaste  looks, 

Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts.        Milton. 

If  she  thinks  to  be  separated  by  reason  of  her 

husband's  unchaste  life,  then  the  man  will  be  uncu- 

rably  ruined.  Taylor. 

Uncha'stity,  un-tshaVte-te.  n.  s.  Lewd- 
ness; incontinence. 

That  generation  was  more  particularly  addicted 
to  intemperance,  sensuality,  and  unchastity. 

Woodward. 

When  the  sun  is  among  the  horned  signs,  he  may 

produce  such  a  spirit  of  unchastity,  as  is  daugeroug 

to  the  honour  of  your  worship's  families.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Unohe'cked,  un-tshekt'.369  adj. 

1.  Unrestrained;  not  hindered. 

Apt  the  mind,  or  fancy,  is  to  rove 
Unchecked,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end.       Milton. 

Thee  on  the  wing  tby  uncheck'd  vigour  bore, 
To  wanton  freely,  or  securely  soar. 

Smith  to  J.  Philips. 

2.  Not  contradicted. 

What  news  on  the  Ryalto? 

Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that  Antonio 

hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreck  'd.         Shakspeare. 

Unchee'rfulness,  un-tsher'ful-nes.  n.  a. 
Melancholy;  gloominess  of  temper. 

Many,  by  a  natural  uncheerfulness  of  heart,  love 
to  indulge  this  uncomfortable  way  of  life.  Spectator. 

Unche'wed,  un-tshiide'.36B  adj.  Not  mas- 
ticated. 

He  fills  his  famish'd  maw,  his  mouth  runs  o'er 
With  unchew'd  morsels,  while  he  churns  the  gore. 

Dryden. 
To  Unchi'ld,  un-tshlld'.  v.  a.  To  deprive 
of  children. 

He  hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one, 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury.  Shaksp. 

Unchri'stian,  uii-kris'tshan.46*  adj. 

1.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christianity. 
It 's  uncharitable,  unchristian,  and  inhuman,  to 

pass  a  peremptory  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
a  try'd  friend,  where  there  is  any  room  left  for  a 
more  favourable  judgment.  VEstrangt. 

These  unchristian  fishers  of  men  are  fatally 
caught  in  their  own  nets.  South. 

I  could  dispense  with  the  unphilosophicalness  of 
this  their  hypothesis,  were  it  not  unchristian. 

Norris. 

2.  Unconverted;  infidel. 
Whereupon  grew  a  question,  whether  a  christian 


soldier  might  herein  do  as  the  unchristian  did,  and 
wear  as  they  wore.  Hooker. 

Unchri'stianness,  un-kris'tshan-nes.  n.s. 
Contrariety  to  Christianity. 

The  unchristianness  of  those  denials  might  arise 
from  a  displeasuie  to  see  me  prefer  my  own  divines 
before  their  ministers.  King  Charles. 

Uncircumci'sed,  un-ser'kum-siz'd.    adj. 
Not  circumcised;  not  a  Jew. 
Th'  uncircumctfd  smil'd  grimly  with  disdain. 

Cowley. 
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Uncircumci'sion,  an-ser-knm-slzh'un.  n. 
s.  Omission  of  circumcision. 

God,  (hat  gives  the  law  tliat  a  Jew  shall  be  cir- 
cumcised, thereby  constitutes  uncircwneiriotl  an  ob- 
liquity; which,  had  he  not  giveu  that  law,  had  never 
been  such.  Hammond. 

UNciRcuMscRi'BED^m-ser-kum-skrib'd'. 
adj.   Unbounded;  unlimited. 

Though  I,  uncircumscrib1d  myself,  retire, 
And  put  not  forth  my  goodness.  Milton. 

An  arbitrary  prince  is  the  master  of  a  non-resist- 
ing people;  for  where  the  power  is  uncircumscnbed, 
the  obedience  ought  to  be  unlimited.  Addison. 

The  sovereign  was  flattered  by  a  set  of  men  into 
a  persuasion  that  the  regal  authority  was  unlimited 
and  uncircumscribed.  Addison. 

Unci'rcumspect,  un-ser'kum-spekt.  adj. 
Not  cautious;  not  vigilant. 

Their  uncircumspect  simplicity  had  been  used,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  religion.  Hayward. 

Uncircumsta'ntial,    un-s£r-kum-stan'- 
shal.  adj.   Unimportant.   A  bad  word. 

The  like  particulars,  although  they  seem  untir- 
cwnstantial,  are  oft  set  down  in  holy  scripture. 

Brown. 
Unci'vil,  un-siv'il.  adj    [incivily  Fr.  inci- 
vilift,  Latin  ]  Unpoiite;  not  agreeable  to 
rules  of  elegance,  or  complaisance. 

Your  undutiful,  uncivil,  and  uncharitable  dealing, 
in  this  your  book,  hath  detected  you.  Whitgijt. 

They  love  me  well,  yet  I  have  much  to  do, 
To  keep  me  from  uncivil  outrages.  Shaksp. 

My  friends  are  so  unreasonable,  that  they  would 
have  me  be  imcivil  to  him.  Spectator. 

Uncivilized,  un-siv'il-iz'd.  adj. 

1.  Not  reclaimed  from  barbarity. 

But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  despis'd, 
And  kept  unconquer'd,  and  uncivilized: 
Fierce  for  the  liberties  of  wit,  and  bold, 
We  still  defy'd  the  Romans,  as  of  old.  Pope. 

2.  Coarse;  indecent. 

Several,  who  have  been  polished  in  France,  make 
use  of  the  most  coarse,  uncivilized  words  in  our  lan- 
guage. Mdison. 
Uncivilly,  un-siv'il-e.  adv.  Unpolitely; 
not  complaisant! y. 

Somewhat  in  it  he  would  not  have  done,  or  de- 
sired undone,  when  he  broke  forth  as  desperately, 
as  before  he  had  done  uncivilty.  Brown. 

Uncla'rified,  un-klar'e-fide.  adj.    Not 
purged;  not  purified. 

One  ounce  of  whey  unclarified;  one  ounce  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  make  no  apparent  alteration.         Bacon. 
To   Uncla'sp,   un-klasp'.   v.  a.   To  open 
■what  is  shut  with  clasps. 

Thou  know'st  no  less,  but  all:  I  have  unclasped 
To  thee  the  book,  ev'n  of  my  secret  soul.     Shaksp. 
Prayer  can  unclasp  the  girdles  of  the  north,  say- 
ing to  a  mountain  of  ice,  Be  thou  removed  hence, 
and  cast  into  the  sea.  Taylor. 

Uncla'ssick,  un-klas'sik.  adj.    Not  clas- 
sick. 

Angel  of  dulness,  sent  to  scatter  ronnd 
Her  magick  charms  o'er  all  unclassick  ground. 

Pope 

U'ncle,  ung'kl.406  408  11.  s.  [oncle,  French.] 

The  brother  of  one's  father  or  mother. 

Hamlet  punishes  his  uncle  rather  for  his  own 

death,  than  the  murther  of  his  father.  Shaksp. 

Uncle'an,  un-klene'.  adj. 

1.  Foul;  dirty;  filthy. 

Charon, 
A  sordid  god:  down  from  his  hoary  chin 
A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncomb'd,  unclean. 

Dryden 
Priests  are  patterns  for  the  rest; 
The  g'il<l  of  taeav'n,  who  bear  the  god  impress'd: 
Bu     '      '    'he  piecious  coin  is  kept  unclean, 
The  sov'reign's  image  is  no  longer  seen. 
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If  they  be  foul,  on  whom  the  people  trust, 

Well  may  the  baser  brass  contract  a  rust.  Drydtn. 

.  Not  purified  by  ritual  practices. 

3.  Foul  with  sin. 

Besides,  how  vile,  contemptible,  ridiculous, 
What  act  more  execrably  unclean,  profane?  Milton. 

What  agonies  must  he  endure,  what  difficulties 
OTercome,  before  he  can  cleanse  himself  from  the 
pollutions  of  sin,  and  be  a  fit  inhabitant  of  that  holy 
place,  where  no  unclean  thing  shall  enter?  Rogers. 

4.  Lewd;  unchaste. 

Let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
And,  fairy  like  too,  pinch  the  unclean  knight, 
And  ask  him,  why  that  hour  of  fairy-revel 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread, 
In  shape  profane.  Shakspeare. 

Some  tree,  whose  broad,  smooth  leaves  together 
sew'd, 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round, 
Those  middle  parts;  that  this  new-comer,  shame, 
There  sit  not,  and  approach  us  as  unclean.  Milton. 
Adultery  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  inordinate 
and  unclean  affections.  Perkins. 

Unci.e'anliness,     un-klen'le-nes.     n.   s. 
Want  of  cleanliness. 

This  profane  liberty  and  uncleanliness,  the  arch- 
bishop resolved  to  reform.  Clarendon. 
Uncle'anly,  un-klen'le.  adj. 

1.  Foul;  filthy;  nasty. 

Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar; 
The  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Indecent;  unchaste. 

'Tis  pity  that  these  harmonious  writers  have  ever 
indulged  any  thing  uncleanly  or  impure  to  defile 
their  paper.  Watts. 

Unole'anness,  vin-klene'nes.  n.  s. 

1.  Lewdness;  incontinence. 

In  St.  Giles's  I  understood  that  most  of  the  vilest 
and  most  miserable  houses  of  uncleanness  were. 

Graunt. 

2.  Want  of  cleanliness;  nastiness. 
Be  not  curious  nor  careless  in  your  habit;  be  not 

troublesome  to  thyself,  or  to  others,  by  unhandsome- 
ness,  or  uncleanness.  Taylor. 

Sin;  wickedness. 

I  will  save  you  from  all  your  uncleannesses. 

Ezehiel. 

Want  of  ritual  purity 


Uncle'ansed,      fin-khSnz'd'.     adj.     Not 
cleansed. 

Pond  earth  is  a  good  compost,  if  the  pond  have 
been  long  uncleansed;  so  the  water  be  not  too  hun- 
gry- Bacon. 
To  Uncle'w,  un-klu'.  v.  a.  [from  cle<w.~) 
To  undo. 

If !  should  pay  you  for  't  as  'tis  extoIFd, 
It  would  unclew  me  quite.  Shakspeare. 

To  Uncle'nch,  un-klensh'.  v.  a.  To  open 
the  closed  hand. 

The  hero  so  his  enterprize  recalls; 
His  fist  unclenches,  and  the  weapon  falls.      Garth. 
Uncli'pped,  un-klipt'.S69  adj.  Whole;  not 
cut. 

As  soon  as  there  began  a   distiaction  between 
clipped  and  undipped  money,  bullion  arose.  Locke. 
To  Unclo'the,  un-kloTHe'.  v.  a.  To  strip; 
to  make  naked. 

The  boughs  and  branches  are  never  unclonthed 
and  left  naked.  Raleigh. 

Poor  orphans'  minds  are  left  as  uncloath'd  and 
naked  altogether,  as  their  bodies.  Attcrbury 

Cover  the  couch  over  with  thick  woollen  clothes, 
the  warmth  whereof  will  make  it  come  presently, 
which  once  perceived,  forthwith  uncloath  it. 

Mortimer. 
To  a  distinct  knowledge  of  things,  wc  must  un- 
cloath them  of  all  these  mixtures,  that  we  may  con- 
template them  naked,  and  in  their  own  nature. 

Watts. 
To  Unclo'o,  lin-klog'.  v.  a. 
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1.  To  disencumber;  to  exonerate. 

Could  I  meet  'em 
But  once  a-day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  't.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  set  at  liberty. 

Then  air,  because  unclog^d  in  empty  space, 
Flies  after  fire,  and  claims  the  second  place.  Uryd. 
To   Unci.o'ister,  un-klois'tur.  v.  a.   To 
set  at  large. 

Why  did  not  I,  undoistcr'rf  from  the  womb, 
Take  my  next  lodging  in  a  tomb?  Norris. 

To  Unclo'se,  un-kloze'.  v.  a.  To  open. 
Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose, 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes.  Pope. 
Unclo'sed,  un-kloz'd'.  adj.  Not  separat- 
ed by  enclosures. 

The  king's  army  would,  through  those  unclosed 
parts,  have  done  them  little  barm.  Clarendon 

Unolo'uded,  un-klou'ded.  adj.  Free  from 
clouds;  clear  from  obscurity;  not  dark- 
ened. 

The  father  unfolding  bright 
Tow'rd  the  right  hand  his  glory,  on  the  son 
Blaz'd  forth  unclouded  deity.  Milton. 

True  virtues,  with  unclouded  light, 
All  great,  all  royal,  shine  divinely  bright.  Roscom. 

Blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day.         Pope- 
Unclo'udedness,  un-kldu'ded-nes.  n.  s. 
Openness;  freedom  from  gloom. 

The  love  I  would  persuade,  makes  nothing  more 
conducive  to  it,  than  the  greatest  uncloudedness  of 
the  eye,  and  the  perfectest  illustration  of  the  object; 
which  is  such,  that  the  clearest  reason  is  the  most 
advantageous  light  it  can  desire  to  be  seen  by 

Boyle- 

Unclo'udy,  un-klou'de.  adj.  Free  from  a 
cloud. 

Now  night  in  silent  state  begins  to  rise, 
And  twinkling  orbs  bestrow  th'  uncloudy  skies; 
Her  borrow'd  lustre  growing  Cynthia  lends.  Gay. 
To  Unclu'tch.  un-klutsh'.  v.  a  To  open. 
If  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  could  not  melt  his  bow- 
els, unclulch  his  griping  hand,  or  disseize  him  of 
his  prey;  yet  sure  it  must  discourage  him  from 
grasping  of  heaven  too.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Unco'if,  un-kwoif .  v.  a.  To  pull  the 
cap  off. 

Yonder  arc  two  apple-women  scolding,  and  just 

ready  to  uncoif  one  another,      Arbuthnot  to  Pope. 

To  Unco'il,  un-koil'.  v.  a.  [from  coil.'] 

To  open  from  being  coiled  or  wrapped 

one  part  upon  another. 

The  spiral  air-vessels  are  like  threads  of  cobweb, 

a  little  uncoiled.  Dcrham. 

Unco'ined,  un-koln'd'.369  adj.  Not  coined. 

While  thou  liv'st,  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain 

uncoined  constancy.  Shakspeare. 

An  ounce  of  coined  standard  silver,  must  be  of 

equal  value  to  an  ounce  of  uncoined  standard  silver. 

Locke. 
Uncollected,  un-kol-lek'ted.  adj.    Not 
collected;  not  recollected. 

Asham'd,  confus'd,  I  started  from  my  bed, 
And  to  my  soul  yet  uncollected  said, 
Into  thyself,  fond  Solomon!  return: 
Reflect  again,  and  thou  again  shalt  mourn.     Prim-. 

Unco'lourkd,  dn-kul'l&r'd.  adj.  Not 
stained  with  any  colour,  or  die. 

Out  of  things  uncolourtd  and  transparent,  weean 

represent  unto  you  all  several  colours.  Bacon. 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolourtd  skv 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  show'rs; 

Rising,  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise.  Milton. 

Unco'mbed,  un-kom'd'.  adj.  Not  parted 
or  adjusted  by  the  comb. 

They  might  perceive  his  head 
To  be  unarm'd,  and  curled,  uncombed  hairs, 
Upstarting  stiff.  Sptnstr, 
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Their  locks  are  beds  of  uncombed  snakes,  that 
wind 
About  their  shady  brows  in  wanton  rings.  Crashaw. 
Thy  locks  uncombed  like  a  rough  wood  appear. 

Dryden 

Unco'meatable,  un-kum-at'a-bl.  adj.  In- 
accessible;  unattainable.     A  low,  cor- 
rupt word. 
Unco'meliness,     un-kum'le-nes.    n.     s. 
Want  of  grace;  want  of  beauty. 

The  ruined  churches  are  so  unhandsomely  patch- 
ed, and  thatched,  that  men  do  even  shun  the  places, 
for  the  uncomeliness  thereof.  Spenser. 

He  prais'd  women's  modesty,  and  gave  orderly, 
well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeliness.  Shaksp. 
Those  arches  which  the  Tuscan  writers  call  di 
terzo,  and  di  quarto  acuto,  because  they  always  con- 
cur in  an  acute  angle,  both  for  the  natural  imbeci- 
lity of  the  angle  itself,  and  likewise  for  their  very 
uncomeliness,  ought  to  be  exiled  from  judicious  eyes. 

Wotton. 
Forgetting  that  duty  of  modest  concealment  which 
they  owed  to  the  father  of  their  country,  in  case 
they  had  discovered  any  real  uncomeliness. 

King  Charles. 
The  beauty  or  uncomeliness  in   good  and  ill- 
breeding,  will  make  deeper  impressions  on  them, 
in  the  examples  of  others,  than  from  any  rules. 

Locke 

Unco'mely,  An-kum'le.  adj.  Not  comely; 
wanting  grace 

Though  he  thought  Inquisitiveness  an  uncomely 
guest,  he  could  not  but  ask  who  she  was.  Sidney. 
Neither  is  the  same  accounted  an  uncomely  man- 
ner of  riding;  for  great  warriors  say,  they  never 
saw  a  more  comely  man  than  the  Irishman,  nor 
that  cometh  on  more  bravely  in  his  charge.  Spens 
Many,  who  troubled  them  most  in  their  counsels, 
dnrsl  not  go  thither,  for  fear  of  uncomely  affronts. 

Clarendon. 

Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  skill .   Thomson. 

Unco'mfortable,  un-kum'nlr-ta-bl.  adj. 

1.  Affording  no  comfort;  gloomy;  dismal; 

miserable. 

He  much  complaineth  of  his  own  uncomfortable 
exile,  wherein  he  sustained  many  most  grievous  in- 
dignities, and  endured  the  want  of  sundry,  both 
pleasures  and  honours,  before  enjoyed.         Hooker. 

Christmas  is  in  the  most  dead,  uncomfortable 
time  of  the  year,  when  the  poor  people  would  suffer 
very  much,  if  they  had  not  good  cheer  to  support 
them.  Jlddison. 

Ours  is  a  melancholy  and  uncomfortable  portion 
here  below!  A  place,  where  not  a  day  passes,  but 
we  eat  our  bread  with  sorrow  and  cares:  the  present 
troubles  us,  the  future  amazes;  and  even  the  past 
fills  us  with  grief  and  anguish.  Wake. 

The  sun  ne'er  views  th'  uncomfortable  seats, 
When  radiant  he  advances  or  retreats.  Pope. 

2.  Receiving  no  comfort;  melancholy. 
Unco'mfortableness,  fin-kitm'fur-ta-bl- 

n£s.  n.  s.  Want  of  cheerfulness. 

The  want  of  just  dispositions  to  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, may  occasion  this  uncomfortableness.  Taylor. 

Unco'mfortably,  un-kfim'mr-ta-ble. 
adv.    Without  cheerfulness. 

Ukcomma'noed,  un-kfim-man'ded.  adj. 
Not  commanded, 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  judgment  is  to  be  passed 
upon  all  those  affected,  uncommanded,  absurd  aus- 
terities of  the  Romish  profession.  South. 
Unoo'mmos,  iin-kom'mun.  adj.    Not  fre- 
quent; rare;  not  often  found  or  known. 

Some  of  them  are  uncommon,  but  such  as  the 
reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees  them  explained. 

Jlddison. 

Unoo'mmokly,  un-kom'mfln-le.  adv.  Not 
frequently;  to  an  uncommon  degree. 

Unco'mmonnesb,  vn-k6m'mun-n£s„  n.  s. 
Infrequency;  rareness;  rarity. 


Our  admiration  of  the  antiquities  about  Naples  j 
and  Rome,  does  not  so  much  arise  out  of  their  great- 
ness as  uncommonness.  Jlddison. 

Unoommu'nicated,     tin-kom-mu'ne-ka- 
ted.  adj.  Not  communicated. 

There  is  no  such  mutual  infusion  as  really  causeth 
the  same  natural  operations  or  properties  to  be 
made  common  unto  both  substances;  out  whatsoever 
is  natural  to  deity,  the  same  remaineth  in  Christ 
uncommunicated  unto  his  manhood ;  and  whatsoever 
natural  to  manhood,  his  deity  thereof  is  incapable. 

Hooker. 
Uncompa'ct,  vin-kom-pakt'.  adj.  Not  com- 
pact; not  closely  adhering. 

These  rivers  were  not  streams  of  running  matter; 
for  how  could  a  liquid,  that  lay  hardening  by  de- 
grees, settle  in  such  a  furrowed,  uncompact  surface? 

Jiddison. 

Unco'mpanied,  iln-kum'pa-nid.  adj.  Hav- 
ing no  companion. 
Thence  she  fled,  uncompanied,  unsought. 

Fairfax. 
Unoompa'ssionate,  tin-kom-pash'u-n-ate. 
adj.  Having  no  pity. 

Neither  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire.  Shaksp. 
Hero  and  Leander  were  drowned  in  the  uncom- 
passionate surges.  Sandys. 

If  thou  in  strength  all  mortals  doth  exceed; 
In  uncompassionate  anger  do  not  so.  Milton. 

Uncompe'lled,  un-kom-pel'd'.  adj.  Free 
from  compulsion. 

The  amorous  needle,  once  joined  to  the  loadstone, 
would  never,  uncompelled,  forsake  the  inchanting 
mineral.  Boyle. 

Keep  my  voyage  from  the  royal  ear, 
Nor,  uncompeWd,  the  dangerous  truth  betray, 
Till  twice  six  times  descends  the  lamp  of  day. 

Pope. 
Uncomplaisa'nt,  un-kom-ple-zant'.  adj. 
Not  civil;  not  obliging. 

A  natural  roughness  makes  a  man  uncomplaisant 
to  others,  so  that  he  has  no  deference  for  their  in- 
clinations. Locke. 
Unoomple'te,   un-kom-plete'.   adj.    Not 
perfect;  not  finished. 

Various  incidents  do  not  make  different  fables, 

but  are  only  the  uncomplete  and  unfinished  parts  of 

the  same  fable.  Pope. 

Uncompo'unded,  un-kom-p6und'ed.  adj. 

1.  Simple;  not  mixed. 
Hardness  may  be  reckoned  the  property  of  all  un- 

compounded  matter.  Newton. 

Your  nncompounded  atoms,  you 
Figures  in  numbers  infinite  allow; 
From  which,  by  various  combination,  springs 
This  unconfin'd  diversity  of  things.  Blackmore. 

2.  Simple;  not  intricate. 
The  substance  of  the  faith  was  comprised  in  that 

uncompounded  style,  but  was  afterwards  prudently 
enlarged,  for  the  repelling  heretical  invaders. 

Hammond. 

UNcoMPREHE'NSivE,un-k&m-pre-h£n'slv. 

adj. 

1.  Unable  to  comprehend. 

2.  In  Shaksfieare  it  seems  to  signify  in- 
comprehensible. 

The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Pluto's  gold; 
Finds  bottom  in  th'  uncomprehensive  deep.    Shaks. 
Uncompre'ssed,  iin-kom-pr^st'.ac(;.  Free 
from  compression. 

We  might  be  furnished  with  a  reply,  by  setting 
down  the  differing  weight  of  our  receiver,  when 
emptied,  and  when  full  of  uncompressed  air.  Boyle. 
UNCONCE'ivABLE,dn-k6n-se'va-bl.ac-//.  Not 
to  be  understood;  not  to  be  comprehend- 
ed by  the  mind. 
In  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  we 


can  have  no  other  conception,  but  of  the  passing  <£ 
motion  out  of  one  body  into  another;  which  is  as 
obscure  and  unconceivable,  as  how  our  minds  move 
or  stop  our  bodies  by  thought.  Locke. 

Those  atoms  wondrous  small  must  be, 
Small  to  an  unconceivable  degree; 

Since  though  these  radiant  spoils  dispers'd  in  air, 
Do  ne'er  return,  and  ne'er  the  sun  repair. 

Blackmore. 

Unconoe'ivableness,  un-kon-se'va-bl- 
n£s.  n.  s.   Incomprehensibility. 

The  unconceivableness  of  something  they  find  io 
one,  throws  men  violently  into  the  contrary  hypo- 
thesis, though  altogether  as  unintelligible.     Locke. 

Unconce'ived,  tin-kon-seVd'.  adj.  Not 
thought;  not  imagined. 

Vast  is  my  theme,  yet  unconceiv'd,  and  brings 
Untoward  words,  scarce  loosen'd  yet  from  things. 

Creech. 

Unconoe'rn,  in-kon-s^rn'.  n.  s.  Negli- 
gence; want  of  interest;  freedom  from 
anxiety;  freedom  from  perturbation. 

Such  things  had  been  charged  upon  us  by  the 
malice  of  enemies,  the  want  of  judgment  in  friends, 
and  the  unconcern  of  indifferent  persons.        Swift. 

Unconce'rned,  un-k&n-sern'd'.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  interest. 
An  idle  person  is  like  one  that  is  dead,  uncon- 
cerned in  the  changes  and  necessities  of  the  world. 

Taylor. 

The  earth's  motion  is  to  be  admitted,  notwith- 
standing the  seeming  contrary  evidence  of  uncon- 
cerned senses.  Glanville. 

It  seems  a  principle  in  human  nature  to  incline, 
one  way  or  more  than  another,  even  in  matters  where 
we  are  wholly  unconcerned-  Swift. 

2.  Not  anxious;  not  disturbed;  not  affected. 
Before  the  thing  it  has  with  in  Milton, 

for  in  Dryden,  and  at  in  Rogers. 

See  the  morn, 
All  unconcerned  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling.  Milton. 

You  call'd  me  into  all  your  joys,  and  gave  me 
An  equal  share;  and  in  this  depth  «f  misery 
Can  I  be  unconcerned?  Denhair. 

The  virgin  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound: 
And  unconcern'1 d  for  all  she  felt  before, 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore.         Dryden, 

Happy  mortals,  unconcerned  for  more, 
Confin'd  their  wishes  to  their  native  shore.  Dryden. 

We  shall  be  easy  and  unconcerned  at  all  the  ac- 
cidents of  the  way,  and  regard  only  the  event  of  the 
journey.  Rogers. 

UNooNCE'RNEDLY,un-k6n-6eYned-le.atfz>. 
Without  interest  or  affection;  without 
anxiety;  without  perturbation. 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes 
So  unconcernedly  can  relate  our  woes, 
As  not  to  lend  a  tear.  Denham. 

Death  was  denoune'd,  that  frightful  sound, 
Which  ev'n  the  best  can  hardly  bear: 
He  took  the  summons  void  of  fear, 

And  unconcernedly  cast  his  eyes  around, 
As  if  to  find  and  dare  the  griesly  challenger. 

Dryden. 

Is  heaven,  with  its  pleasures  for  evermore,  to  be 
parted  with  so  unconcernedly?  Is  an  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory  too  light  in  the  balance 
against  the  hopeless  death  of  the  atheist,  and  utter 
extinction?  B^ntley. 

Unconce'rnedness,  u.n-k6n-s£rn'cl'n£s. 
n.  s.  Freedom  from  anxiety,  or  perturba- 
tion. 

No  man,  having  done  a  kindness  to  another,  would 
think  himself  justly  dealt  with  in  a  total  neglect  and 
unconcerncdness  of  the  person  who  had  received  that 
kindness.  South. 

UNcoNCE'RNiNG,un-k6n-seVning.ac(;.Not 
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interesting;  not  affecting;  not  belong- 
ing to  one. 

Things  impossible,  in  their  nature,  or  unconcern- 
ing  to  us,  cannot  beget  it.  Decay  of  Pi>ty 

The  science  of  medals,  which  is  charged  with  so 
many  unconceming  parts  of  knowledge,  and  built 
on  such  mean  materials,  appears  ridiculous  to  those 
that  have  not  examined  it.  Mdison. 

Unconce'rnment,  un-k6n-sern'm£nt.  n.s. 
The  state  of  having  no  share. 

Being  privileged  by  an  happy  unconcernment  in 
those  legal  murders,  you  may  take  a  sweeter  relish 
of  your  own  innocence.  South, 

Unoonclu'dent,  un-kon-kliVdent.  )       ,. 
Unconclu'ding,  iln-k6n-klu'ding.  }        •'" 
Not  decisive;  inferring  no  plain  or  cer- 
tain conclusion  or  consequence. 
Our  arguments  are  inevident  and  unconcludent. 

Hale. 
He  makes  his  understanding  only  the  warehouse 
of  other  men's  false  and   unconcluding  reasonings, 
rather  than  a  repository  of  truth  for  his  own  use. 

Locke. 
Unconclu'dingness,       un-kon-klu'ding- 
nes.  n.  s.  Quality  of  being  unconclud- 
ing. 

Either  may  be  much  more  probably  maintained 
than  hitherto,  as  against  the  unaccurateness  and  the 
unconcludingness  of  the  analytical  experiments  vul- 
garly relied  on.  Boyle. 
Unconco'cted,  dn-kon-kokt'ed.  adj.  Not 
digested;  not  matured. 

We  swallow  cherry-stones,  but  void  them  uncon- 

cocted.  Brown. 

In  theology,  I  put  as  great  a  difference  between 

our  new  lights  and  antient  truths,  as  between  the 

sun  and  an  unconcocted,  evanid  meteor.    Glanville. 

Did  she  extend  the  gloomy  clouds  on  high, 
Where  all  th'  amazing  fireworks  of  the  sky, 
In  unconcocted  seeds  fermenting  lie.       Blackmore. 
Unconde'mned,  un-kon-dem'd'.  adj.  Not 
condemned. 

It  was  a  familiar  and  uncondemned  practice 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  expose,  with- 
out pity,  their  innocent  infants.  Locke. 
Unconditional,   un-k.6n-dish'un-ai.  adj. 
Absolute;  not  limited  by  any  terms. 

O  pass  not,  Lord!  an  absolute  decree, 
Or  bind  thy  sentence  unconditional ; 

But  in  thy  sentence  our  remorse  foresee, 
And,  in  that  foresight,  this  thy  doom  recal.  Dryden. 
Our  Saviour  left  a  power  in  his  church  to  absolve 
men  from  their  sins;  but  this  was  not  an  absolute 
and  unconditional  power  vested  in  any,  but  founded 
upon  repentance,  and  on  the  penitent's  belief  in  bim 
alone.  Jlyliffe. 

Unconfi'nable,  tin  kon-f  i'na-bl.  adj.  Un- 
bounded. 

You  rogue!  you  stand  upon  your  honour!  why, 
thou  unconjinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do  to  keep  mine  honour.  Shakspeare. 

Unconfi'ned,  un-kon-fin'd'.  adj. 

1.  Free  from  restraint. 

I  wonder  at  it. 
That  shews  thou  art  unconfin'd.  Shakspeare. 

Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boccace,  and  has  mended 
the  stories  he  has  borrowed:  though  prose  allows 
more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the  expression  is  more 
easy  when  unconfined  by  numbers.  Our  country- 
man carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at  disad- 
vantage. Dryden. 

Poets,  a  race  long  unconjin'd  and  free, 
Still  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty, 
Receiv'd  his  laws.  Pope. 

2.  Having  no  limits;  unbounded. 

If  tnat  which  men  esteem  their  happiness,  were 
like  the  light,  the  same  sufficient  and  unconfined 
good,  whether  ten  thousand  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it, 
or  but  one,  we  should  sec  men's  goodwill  and  kind 
endeavours  would  be  as  universal.  Spectator. 
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Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  unconfined; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind.  Pope. 
Unconfirmed,  un-kon-fermd'.  adj. 

1 .  Not  fortified  by  resolution;  not  strength- 
ened; raw;  weak. 

The  unexpected  speech 
The  king  had  made  upon  the  new-rais'd  force, 
In  th'  unconfirmed  troops  much  fear  did  breed. 

Daniel. 

2.  Not  strengthened  by  additional  testi- 
mony. 

He  would  have  resign'd 
To  him  his  heav'nly  office,  nor  was  long 
His  witness  uncnfirm'd.  Milton. 

3.  Not  settled  in  the  church  by  the  rite  of 
confirmation. 

Unconfo'rm,  un-kon-form'.  adj.  Unlike; 
dissimilar;  not  analogous. 
Not  unconform  to  other  shining  globes.    Milton. 

Unconformable,  un-kon-for'ma-bl.  adj. 
Inconsistent;  not  conforming. 

Unto  those  general  rules,  they  know  we  do  not 
defend,  that  we  may  hold  any  thing  unconformable. 

Hooker. 
Moral  good,  is  an  action  conformable  to  the  rule 
of  our  duty.    Moral   evil,  is  an  action  unconform- 
able to  it,  or  a  neglect  to  fulfil  it.  Walts. 

Unconfo'rmity,  un-kon-for'me-te.  n.  s. 
Incongruity;  inconsistency. 

The  moral  goodness  or  evil  of  men's  actions, 
which  consist  in  their  confotmity  or  unconformity 
to  right  reason,  must  be  eternal,  necessary,  and  un- 
changeable. South. 

Unconfu'sed,  un-kon-fuzd'.  adj.  Distinct; 
free  from  confusion. 

It  is  more  distinct  and  unconfused  than  the  sensi- 
tive memory.  Hale. 
If  in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at 
hand,  consists  quickness  of  parts;  in  this  of  having 
them  unconfused,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distin- 
guish one  thing  frcm  another,  consists  the  exact- 
ness of  judgment.                                             Locke. 

Unconfu'sedly,  un-kon-fuzd'le.  adv. 
Without  confusion. 

Every  one  finds  that  he  knows  when  any  idea  is 
in  his  understanding,  and  that,  when  more  than 
one  are  there,  he  knows  them,  distinctly  and  un- 
confusedly,  from  one  another.  Locke. 

Unconfutable,  un-kon-fu'ta-bl.  adj.  Ir- 
refragable; not  to  be  convicted  of  er- 
rour. 
One  political  argument  they  boasted  of  as  wncon- 
futable,  that  from  the  marriages  of  ecclesiasticks 
would  ensue  poverty  in  many  of  the  children,  and 
thence  a  disgrace  and  burden  to  the  church.  Sprat. 

Unconge'aled,  un-kon-jeel'd'.  adj.  Not 
concreted  by  cold. 

By  exposing  wine,  after  four  months  digestion  in 
horse-dung,  unto  the  extremity  of  cold,  the  aqueous 
parts  will  freeze,  but  the  spirit  retire,  and  be  found 
uncongealed  in  the  center  Brown. 

Unco'njugal,  un-kon'ju-gal.  adj.  Not 
consistent  with  matrimonial  faith;  not 
befitting  a  wife  or  husband. 

My  name 
To  all  posterity  may  stand  defam'd: 
With  malediction  mention'd,  and  the  blot 
Of  falshood  most  unconjugal  tradue'd.  Milton. 

Unconnected,  un-kon-nek'ted.  adj.  Not 
coherent;  not  joined  by  proper  transi- 
tions or  dependence  of  parts;  lax;  loose; 
vague. 

Those,  who  contemplate  only  the  fragments  bro- 
ken off  from  any  science,  dispersed  in  short  uncon- 
nected discourses,  can  never  survey  an  entire  body 
of  truth.  Watts 

Unconni'ving,  un-kon-ni'ving.  adj.  Not 
forbearing  penal  notice. 
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To  that  hideous  place  not  so  confin'd, 
By  rigour  unconniving ;  but  that  oft, 
Leaving  my  dolorous  prison,  1  enjoy 
Large  liberty,  to  round  this  globe  of  earth.  Milton. 
Unco'nquerable,    un-k&nk'ilr-a-bl.    adj. 
Not  to  be  subdued;   insuperable;  not  to 
be  overcome;  invincible. 

Louis  was  darting  his  thunder  on  the  Alps,  and 
causing  his  enemies  to  feel  the  force  of  his  uncon- 
querable arms.  Dryden. 

Spadillo  first,  unconquerable  lord! 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 

Pope- 
UNco'NQUERABLY,un-k6nk'ur-a-b!e.  adv. 
Invincibly;  insuperably. 

The  herds  of  Iphyclus,  detain'd  in  wrong; 
Wild,  furious  herds,  unconquerably  strong.     Pope 
UNoo'NquERED,  un-konk'ilr'd.  adj. 
Not  subdued;  not  overcome. 
To  die  so  tamely, 
O'ercome  by  passion  and  misfortune, 
And  still  unconquer'ld  by  my  foes,  sounds  ill. 

Denham- 
Vnconquer''d  yet,  in  that  forlorn  estate, 
His  manly  courage  overcame  his  fate.        Dryden. 
2.  Insuperable;  invincible. 

These  brothers  had  a-while  served  the  king  of 
Pontus;  and  in  all  his  affairs,  especially  of  war, 
whereunto  they  were  only  apt,  they  had  shewed  as 
unconquered  courage,  so  a  rude  faithfulness. 

Sidney. 
What  was  that  snaky-headed  gorgon  shield, 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd,  virgin! 
Wherewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd  stone 
But  rigid  looks,  and  chaste  austerity, 
And  noble  grace,  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe?        Milton. 
Unco'nscionable,  nn-kon'bhun-a-bl.  adj. 

1.  Exceeding  the  limits  of  any  just  claim 
or  expectation. 

A  man  may  oppose  an  unconscionable  request  for 
an  unjustifiable  reason.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Forming  unreasonable  expectations. 

You  cannot  be  so  unconscionable  as  to  charge  me 
for  not  subscribing  of  my  name,  for  that  would 
reflect  too  grossly  upon  your  own  party,  who  never 
dare  it.  Dryden. 

3.  Enormous;  vast.  A  low  word. 

His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crest-fall'n, 
Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides, 
And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  sultry  chase.         Milton. 

4.  Not  guided  or  influenced  by  conscience. 

How  infamous  is  the  false,  fraudulent,  and  un- 
conscionable?  hardly  ever  did  any  man  of  no  con- 
science continue  a  man  of  any  credit  long.  South. 
Unco'nscionableness,  un-kon'shun-a-bl- 
nes.  n.  s.  Unreasonableness  of  hope  or 
claim. 
Unco'nscionably,  iin-kon'shun-a-ble. 
adv.  Unreasonably. 

Indeed  'tis  pity  you  should  miss 
Th'  arrears  of  all  your  services; 
And,  for  th'  eternal  obligation 
Y'  have  laid  upon  th'  ungrateful  nation, 
Be  used  so  unconscionably  hard, 
As  not  to  find  a  just  reward.  Hudibras 

This  is  a  common  vice;  though  all  things  here 
Are  sold,  and  sold  unconscionably  dear.       Dryden. 
Unoo'nscious,  un-kon'shus.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  mental  perception. 

Unconscious  causes  only  still  impart 
Their  utmost  skill,  their  utmost  power  exert: 
Those  which  can  freely  chuse,  discern,  and  know, 
Can  more  or  less  of  art  aud  care  bestow.    Bluckm. 

2.  Unacquainted;  unknowing 

A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 

Untam'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.       Pope. 

Unco'nsecrated,  tln-kon  se-kra-ted.     dj. 

Not  sacied;  not  dedicated;  not  devoted. 

The  sin  of  Israel  had  even  unconsecrated  and  pro- 
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Unconsented,  un-kon-sent'ed.  adj.  Not 

yielded. 

We  should  extend  it  even  to  the  weaknesses  of 

our  natures,  to  our  proneness  to  evil:  for  however 

these,  unconsented  to,  will   not  be  imputed   to  us, 

yet  are  they  matter  of  sorrow.  Wake. 

Unconsidered,  iin-k6n-s"id'ur'd.«tf/'.  Not 

considered;  not  attended  to. 

Love  yourself;  and  in  that  love, 
Not  unconsidered  leave  your  honour.      Shakspeare. 
It  will  not  be  unconsidered,  that  we  find  no  open 
track  in  this  labyrinth.  Brown. 

Unconsonant,  un-kon'so-nant.  adj.  Incon- 
gruous; unfit;  inconsistent. 

It  seemeth  a  thing  unconsonant,  that  the  world 
should  honour  any  other  as  the  Saviour,  but  him 
whom  it  honoureth  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 

Hooker. 
Unco'nstant,  un-kon'stant.   adj.  [incon- 
stant, Ft.  inco7istans,  Lat.J  Fickle;  not 
steady;  changeable;  mutable. 

More  unconslant  than  the  wind;  who  woos 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north; 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Shakspeare. 
TV  unconstant  skies 
Do  change  their  course  as  sev'ral  winds  arise. 

May's  Virgil. 
Unconstrained,    un-kon-stran'u'.     adj. 
Free  from  compulsion. 

Will  you,  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul, 
Give  me  your  daughter?  Shakspeare. 

These  be  the  miseries  which  our  first  parents 
brought  upon  ail  mankind,  unto  whom  God,  in  his 
creation,  gave  a  free  and  unconstrained  will. 

Raleigh. 

His  highness  is  return'd. 

And  unconstrained.  But  with  what  change 
Of  countenance  did  he  receive  the  message? 

Denham. 
Made  for  his  use,  yet  he  has  form'd  us  so, 
We  unconstrained,  what  he  commands  us,  do. 

Dryden. 
Unconstrained  ly,       un-kon-stran'd'le. 
adv.  Witliout  force  suffered. 

Sucn  a  patron  has  frankly,  generously,  and  un- 
constrainedly  relieved  me-  South. 

Unconstra'in t,  un-kon-strant.  n.  s.  Free- 
dom from  constraint;  ease. 

Mr.  Dryden  writ  more  like  a  scholar;  and  though 
the  greatest  master  of  poefn ,  lie  wanted  that  easi- 
ness, tha:  air  of  freedom  and  unconstraint,  which  is 
more  sensibly  to  be  perceived  than  described. 

Felton. 
Unconsu'lting,     tin-kon-stilt'ing.      adj. 
[inconsultus,  Lat.]  Heady;  rash;  impro- 
vident; imprudent. 

It  was  the  fair  Zelmane,  Plexirtus's  daughter, 
whom  unconsulting  affection,  unfortunately  born  to 
mewards,  had  made  borrow  so  much  of  her  natural 
modesty,  as  to  leave  her  more  decent  rayments. 

Sidney. 
Unconsu'med,  tjn-kon-sum'd'.   adj.  Not 
wasted;  not  destroyed  by  any  wasting 
power. 

Hope  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsum'ld.      Milton. 
Fixedness,  or  a  power  to  remain  in  the  fire  un- 
consumed,  is  an  idea  that  always  accompanies  our 
complex  ideas,  signified  by  the  word  gold.     Locke. 
Unconsu'mmate,  un-k6n-si\m/rnate.  adj. 
Not  consummated. 

Acron  came  to  the  fight, 
Wbo  left  his  spouse  belroth'd,  and  unconsummate 
night,  Dmden. 
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Unconte'mned,  un-kon-temd'.  adj 

despised. 

Which  of  the  peers 
Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Stood  not  neglected?  Shakspeare. 

Uncontested,  un-kon-tent'ed.  adj.  Not 
contented;  not  satisfied. 

Permit  me,  chief, 
To  lead  this  uncontented  gift  away.  Dryden. 

Unconte'ntingness,        tin-kon-tent'ing- 
nes.  n.  s.  Want  of  power  to  satisfy. 

The  decreed  uncontentingness  of  all  other  goods, 
is  richly  repaired  by  its  being  but  an  aptness  to  prove 
a  rise  to  our  love's  settling  in  God.  Boyle. 

Uncontestable,    un-kon-tes'ta-bl.    adj. 
Indisputable;  not  controvertible. 

Where  is  the  man  that  has  uncontestable  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falshood 
of  all  he  condemns?  Locke. 

Uncontested,  un-k6n-test'ed.  adj.  Not 
disputed;  evident. 

'Tis  by  experience  uncontested  found, 
Bodies  orbicular,  when  whirling  round, 
Still  shake  off  all  things  on  their  surface  plac'd. 

Blackmore. 
Uncontri'te,  ftn-kon-trite'.  adj.  Not  re- 
ligiously penitent. 

The  priest,  by  absolving  an  uncontrite  sinner, 
cannot  make  him  contrite.  Hammond. 

Uncontro'llable,  un-kon-trol'a-bl.  adj. 

1.  Resistless;  powerful  beyond  opposition. 

Gaza  mourns, 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontroulable  intent.  Milton. 

2.  Indisputable;  irrefragable. 

The  pension  was  granted,  by  reason  of  the  king 
of  England's  uncontroulable  title  to  England. 

Hamcard- 

This  makes  appear  the  errour  of  those,  who  think 

it  an  uncontroulable  maxim,  that  power  is  always 

safer  lodg'd  in  many   hands,    than  in  one;  those 

many  are  as  capable  of  enslaving  as  a  single  person. 

Swift. 
Uncontro'llably,         un-kon-trol'a-ble. 
adv. 

1.  Without  possibility  of  opposition. 

2.  Without  danger  of  refutation. 

Uncontroulably,  and  under  general  consent,  many 
opinions  are  passant,  which,  upon  due  examination, 
admit  of  doubt.  lirown. 

Since  this  light  was  to  rest  within  them,  and  the 
judgment  of  it  wholly  to  remain  in  themselves,  they 
might  safely  and  uncontroulably  pretend  it  greater 
or  less.  South. 

Uncontrolled,  un-kon-trol'd'.  adj. 

1.  Unresisted;  unopposed;  not  to  be  over- 


ruled 

Should  I  try  the  uncontrouled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause,  't  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence, 
That  dumb  things  would  be  mov'd  to  sympathize. 

Milton. 
O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flow'ry  plain, 
Extends  thy  uncontroiWd,  and  boundless  reign. 

Dt  yden. 
The  British  navy,  xmcontruuVd, 
Shall  wave  her  double  cross  th'  extremest  clime 
Terrific,  and  return  with  odorous  spoils.      Philips. 
2.  Not  convinced;  not  refuted 

That  Julius  Cssar  was  so  born,  is  an  uncontroul- 
ed report.  Hayioard. 

Unoontro'lledly,  un-kon-trol'dMe.  adv. 
Without  control;  without  opposition. 

Mankind  avert  killing,  and  being  killed;  but 
when  the  phantasm  honour  has  once  possessed  the 
mind,  no  reluctance  of  humanity  is  able  to  make 
head  against  it;  but  it  commands  uncontrouledly. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
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Not  Uncontrove'rted,     Un-kon-tro-ver'ted. 
adj.  Not  disputed;  not  liable  to  debate. 
One  reason  of  the  uncontrovcrted  certainty  of  ma- 
thematical science  is,  because  'tis  built  upon  clear 
and  settled  significations  of  names.  Glanville. 

Unconve'rsable,    fin-kon-ver'sa-bl.  adj. 
Not  suitable  to  conversation;  not  social. 
Faith  and  devotion  are  traduced  and  ridiculed, 
as  morose,  unconversable  qualities.  Rogers. 

Unconve'rted,  un-kon-ver'teu.  adj. 
(l.  Not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Salvation  belongeth  unto  none,  but  such  as  call 
upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  which  na- 
tions, as  yet  unconverted,  neither  do,  nor  possibly 
can  do,  till  they  believe.  Hooker. 

The  unconverted  heathens,  who  were  pressed  by 
the  many  authorities  that  confirmed  our  Saviour's 
miracles,  accounted  for  them  after  the  same  man- 
ner. Mdison. 
The  apostle  reminds  the  Ephesians  of  the  guilt 
and  misery  of  their  former  unconverted  estate, 
when  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

Rogers. 
Not  religious;  not  yet  induced  to  live 
a  holy  life.  Thus  Baxter  wrote  a  Call 
to  the  Unconverted. 
Unconvi'nced,  Ctn-kon-vins'd'.  adj.  Not 
convinced. 

A  way  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  seminaries 
of  those  who  are  to  propagate  religion,  or  philoso- 
phy, amongst  the  ignorant  and  unconvinced.  Locke. 
To  Uncord,  un-kord'.   v.   a.   To  loose  a 

thing  bound  with  cords. 
Uncorrected,  tin-kor-rek'ted.  adj.  In- 
accurate; not  polished  to  exactness. 

I  have  written  this  loo  hastily  and  too  loosely:  it 
comes  out  from  the  first  draught,  and  uncorrected. 

Dryden. 
Uncorru'pt,  Un-kor-rupt'.   adj.   Honest; 
upright;  not   tainted    with    wickedness; 
not  influenced  by  iniquitous  interest. 

The  pleasures  of  sin,  and  this  world's  vanities  are 
censured  with  uncorrupt  judgment.  Hooker. 

Men  alledge  they  ne'er  can  find 
Those  beauties  in  a  female  mind, 
Which  raise  a  flame  that  will  endure 
For  ever  uncorrupt  and  pure.  Swift. 

Uncorru'pted,  un-kor-rdp'ted.  adj.  Not 
vitiated;  not  depraved. 

Such  a  hero  never  springs, 
But  from  the  uncorrupted  blood  of  kings.    Roscom, 

Man,  yet  new, 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reason  knew, 
And  wi;h  a  native  bent  did  good  pursue.     Dryden. 
Nothing  is  more  valuable  than  the  records  of  an- 
tiquity: I  wish  we  had  more  of  them,  and  more  un- 
corrected. Locke. 
Uncorru'ptness,    un-kor-rapt'nes.  n.  s. 
Integrity;  uprightness. 

In  doctrine,  shew  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sinceri- 
ty Tints. 
To  Unco'ver,  un-knVtir.  v.  a. 

1.  To  devest  of  a  covering. 
After  you  are  up,  uncover  your  bed,  and  open  the 

curtains  to  air  it.  Harvey. 

Seeing  an  object  several  millions  of  leagues,  the 

very  instant  it  is  uncovered,  may  be  shewn  to  be  a 

mistake  in  matter  of  fact.  Locke. 

2.  To  deprive  of  clothes. 
Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer, 

with  thy  uncovered  body,  this  extremity  of  the  skies. 

Shakspeare. 
To  strip  of  the  roof. 

Porches  and  schools, 
Uncovered,  and  with  scaffolds  cumber'd  stood. 

Prior. 
To  show  openly;  to  strip  of  a  veil,  or 
concealment. 
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He  cover'd;  but  his  robe 
Uncover'd  more:  so  rose  the  Danitc  strong, 
Shorn  of  his  strength.  Milton 

There  will  certainly  come  some  clay  or  other,  to 
uncovtr  every  soul  of  us.  Pope. 

5.  To  bare  the  head,  as  in  the  presence  of 
a  superiour. 

Rather  let  my  head  dance  on  a  bloody  pole, 
Than  stand  uncover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom.  Sltaksp- 
Unoou'nsellable,  un-koun'sel-la-bl.  adj. 
Not  to  be  advised. 

It  would  have  been  uncounscllable  to  have  march 
ed,  and  have  left  such  an  enemy  at  their  backs. 

Clarendon 

Unco'untable,  tin-kdun'ta-bl.  adj.  Innu- 
merable. 

Those  uncountable,  glorious  bodies  were  not  set 
in  the  firmament  for  no  other  end  than  to  adorn  it 

Raleigh. 

Un.co'unter*eit,    un-kovin'ter-fit.     adj. 
Genuine;  not  spurious. 

True  zeal  is  not  any  one  single  affection  of  the 
soul,  but  a  strong  mixture  of  many  holy  affections, 
filling  the  heart  with  ail  pious  intentions;  all,  not 
only  uncountciftit,  but  most  fervent.  Sprat. 

To  Undo'uple,  un-kup'pt.  v.  a.  To  loose 
dogs  from  their  couples. 

Uncouple  in  the  western  valley,  go; 
Dispatch,  I  say,  ana  fiud  the  forester.    Shakspeare 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  Mid  gray; 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green ; 
Uncouple  bere,  a..d  let  ui  make  a  bay    Shakspeare 
The  land  on  which   ihey  fought,  th1  appointed 
place, 
In  which  th'  uncoupled  hounds  began  the  chace. 

Dryden 
Unco'uhteous,  un-kitr'lshe-us.  adj.  Lin 
civil;  unpolite. 

In  behaviour  some  will  say,  ever  sad,  surely  sober, 

and  somewhat  given  to  musing,  but  never  uncourte- 

ous-  Sidney. 

Uncu'urteously,  tin  kur'tshe-iis-le.  adv. 

Uncivilly;  unp'.-litely. 

Though  somewhat  merrily,  yet  uncourleously  he 

railed  upon  lingland,  objecting  extreme  beggary, 

and  mere  barbarousness  unto  it.  Ascham. 

Unco'uutliness,     uu-kort'le-nes.    n.    s. 

Unsuitablcness  of  manners  to  a  court; 

inelegance. 

The  quakers  presented  an  address,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  uncourtliness  of  their  phrases,  the 
sense  was  very  honest.  Addison 

Unco'uktly,  un-kort'Ie.  adj.  Inelegant  of 
manners;  uncivil. 

The  lord  treasurer  not  entering  into  those  refine 
ments  of  paying  the  publick  money  upon  private 
considerations,  hath  been  so  uncourtly  as  to  stop  it. 

Sicift. 
Unco'uth,    un-k66M'.316     adj.    [uncuft. 
Sax.]  Odd;  strange;  unusual. 
A  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold, 
How  he  did  fashion  his  untoward  pace; 
For  as  he  forward  mov'd  bis  footing  old, 
So  backward  still  was  turn'd  his  wrinkled  face. 

Spenser. 
The  lovers  standing  in  this  doleful  wise, 
A  warrior  bold  unwares  approached  near, 
Uncouth  in  arms  yclad,  and  strange  disguise. 

Fair/ax. 
I  am  surprized  with  an  uncouth  fear; 
A  chilling  sweat  o'erruns  my  trembling  joints; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Shakspeare 
The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night 
Affects  me  equally;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung,  I  fear.  Milton. 

Say  on ; 
For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befel, 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth,  and  obscure, 
Far  on  excursion  toward  the  gates  of  hell.  Milton. 


It  was  so  uncouth  a  sight,  for  a  fox  to  appear  with- 
out a  tail,  that  the  very  thought  made  him  weary  of 
his  Tile.  VLstrange. 

The  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal, 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful  to  reveal.  Dryden. 

I  am  more  in  danger  to  misunderstand  his  true 
meaning,  than  if  I  had  come  to  him  with  a  mind 
unpossessed  by  doctors  of  my  sect,  whose  reasonings 
will  of  course  make  all  chime  that  way,  and  make 
the  genuine  meaning  of  the  author  seem  harsh, 
strained,  and  uncouth  to  me.  Locke. 

He  made  that  a  pleasant  study,  which  in  the 

hands  of  Bartolus  and   Baldus,  was  uncouth  and 

rugged.  Baker. 

Unco'uthly,   un-k66;//le.    adv.    Oddly; 

strangely. 

Venetians  do  not  more  uncoulhly  ride, 
Than  did  their  lubber  state  mankind  bestride. 

Dryden  ■ 

Unco'uthness,  nn-k66fA'nes.  n.  s.  Odd- 
ness;  strangeness. 

To  deny  himself  in  the  lesser  instances,  that  so 
when  the  greater  come,  they  may  not  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  uncouthness,  ami  perfect  strangeness, 
to  enhauce  their  difficulty,  must  be  acknowledged 
reasonable.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Uncrea'te,  an-k.re-a.te'.  v.  a.  To  anni- 
hilate; to  reduce  to  nothing;  to  deprive 
of  existence. 

Tempt  me  with  such  affrights  no  more, 
Lest  what  I  made  1  uncreute.  Carew. 

Who  created  thee,  lamenting  learn; 
W"nu  can  uncreate  thee  thou  shalt  know.      Milton. 
Light  aies  before  her  uncreating  word.        Pope. 
Uncrea'ted,  un-kre-a'ted.  adj. 

1 .  Not  yet  created. 

How  hast  thou  disturb'd 
Heav'n's  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 
Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 
Of  thy  rebellion.  Milton. 

2.  [incrte,  French.]  Not  produced  by 
creation. 

What  cause  within,  or  what  without  is  found, 

That  can  a  being  uncreated  bound?         Rlachnore. 

The  next  paragraph  proves,  that  tbe  idea  we  have 

of  God  is  God  himself;  it  being  something,  as  he 

says,  uncreated.  Locke. 

UNCRE'niTABLENEss,  itn-kred'e-ta-bl-nes. 

n.  s.  Want  of  reputation. 

To  all  other  dissuasives,  we  may  add  this  of  the 
uncreditableness:  the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
they  use  wit  foolishly,  whereof  the  one  part  devours 
the  other.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Uncro'pped,  un-kropt'.3fi9  adj.  Not  crop- 
ped; not  gathered. 

Thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropp'd  falls  to  the  ground.  Milton. 
Uncro'ssed,    un-krosl'.369    adj.     Uncan- 
celled. 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  them  fine, 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncrossed.  Shakspeare. 

Uncro'uded,  un-krou'ded.  adj.  Not 
strained  by  want  of  room. 

An  amphitheatre, 
On  its  publick  shows,  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held  uncrouded  nations  in  its  womb.  Addison. 
To  Uxcro'wn,   un-kroun'.  v.  a.   To  de- 
prive of  a  crown;   to  deprive   of  sove- 
reignty. 

He  hath  done  me  wrong; 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him  ere  't  be  long. 

Shakspeare. 
Ye  powers! 
See  a  sacred  king  unerottn'd; 
See  your  offspring,  Albion,  bound.  Dryden. 

U  notion,  ling'shu,..4"8  n.  s.  \_onction,  Fr."j 
1.  The  ac  of  anointing. 

The  unction  of  the  tabernacle,  the  table,  the 
laver,  the  altar  of  God,  with  all  the  instruments  ap- 
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pertaining  thereunto,  made  them  for  ever  holy. 

/looker. 
2    Unguent;  ointment. 

The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made: 
As  king  by  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade.     Dryden. 

3.  The  act  of  anointing  medically. 

Such  as  are  of  hot  constitutions,  should  use  bath- 
ing in  hot  water,  rather  than  unctions.    Arbuthnot. 

4.  Any  thing  softening,  or  lenitive. 

Motlu  r, 
Lay  not  tint  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  The  rite  of  anointing  in  the  last  hours. 

Their  extreme  unction,  administered  as  the  dying 
man's  viaticum,  which  St.  J:.n.es  mentioned  as  the 
ceremony  of  his  recover}   may  be  added.  Hatnmond. 

6.  Any  tiling  that  excites  piety  and  devo- 
tion; that  which  melts  to  devotion. 

Unctuo'sity.  ung-tshu-oVe-te.  n.  s.  [from 
unctuous.']   Fati  .»s;  oiliness. 

Fuliginous  exhalations  contain  in  unctuosity  in 
them,  and  arise  from  the  matter  of  fuel.       Brown. 
U'nctuous,  ung'tsku-us.'*"*'*/^/.  Fat;  clam- 
my; oily. 

Dry  up  thy  harrow'd  veins,  and  plough-torn  leas, 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liqu'rish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips.       Shaksjnare. 

A  wand'ring  fire, 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
Kindled  through  agifaiicn  to  a  flame.  Milton. 

So  fat  and  unctuous,  that  with  the  bellies  of  five 
of  them  there  is  made  usually  a  hogshead  of  train 
oil  Heytin. 

The  trees  were  unctuous  fir,  and  mountain  ash. 

Dryden. 
Whether  thy  unctuous  exhalations  are, 
Fir'u  by  the  sun.  or  seeming  so  alone.         Dryden. 

TV  infernal  winds, 
Dilating,  and  with  unctuous  vapour  fed, 
Disnain'd  their  narrow  cells.  Philips. 

Caniphire,  ulive-oil,  linseed-oil,  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, and  amber,  are  fat,  sulphureous,  unctuous  bo- 
dies. Newton. 
U'nctuousness,  ung'tshu-us-nes.  n.  s. 
Fatness;  oiliness;  clamminess;  greasi- 
ness. 

A  great  degree  of  unclxwusness  is  not  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  like  effects.  Boylt. 

Uncu'ckolued,  nn-kuk'kul-ded.  adj.  Not 
made  a  cuckold. 

As  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a  handsome  man 
loose-wiv'd,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a  foul 
knave  uncuckolded.  Shakspeare. 

Uncu'lled,  un-knl'd'.  adj.  Not  gathered. 
A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
UncuWd,  as  came  to  hand.  Milton. 

Uncu'lpable,  un-kal'pa-bl.  adj.  Not  bla- 
mable. 

Those  canons  do  bind,  as  they  are  edicts  ofnaiure; 
which  the  Jews  observing  as  yet  unwritten,  and 
thereby  framing  such  church  orders,  as  in  llieir  law 
were  not  prescribed,  are  notwithstanding  in  that  re- 
spect  unouipable.  Hooker. 

Uncultivated,     un-kui'te-vu-tecl.     adj. 
[incultus,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  cultivated;  not  improved  by  tillage. 

Our  isle,  in  iced,  too  fruitlul  was  before; 
But  all  uncultivated  !ay, 
Out  of  the  solar  walk.  Dryden. 

Qod  gavi  the  world  to  men  in  common;  but  3nicc 
he  ix.n\  e  it  for  their  benefit,  it  i  annol  be  sopi  osci  he 
meant  it  should  always  remain  common  and  uncut- 
tivated.  Locke. 

2.  Not  instructed;  not  civilized. 
Th<  firs!  h  i.  e  bans  found  that  serious  stile 

Too  grave  for  their  uncultivated  age.    Ro^c^mmon. 
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These  arc  instances  of  nations,  where  uncultivated 

nature  has  been  left  to  itself,  without  the  help  of 

letters.  Locke. 

Uncu'mbered,  un-kum'bur'd.  adj.    Not 

burdened;  not  embarrassed. 

Lord  of  yourself,  uncwriber'd  with  a  wife.  Dryd. 

Uncu'rbable,    un-kur'ba-bl.    adj.    That 

cannotbe  curbed,  or  checked.  Not  used. 

So  much  uncurbable  her  garboiles,  Caesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy.  Shakspeare. 

Uncu'reed,  un-kurb'd'.  adj.  Licentious; 
not  restrained. 

With  frank,  and  with  uncurbed  plainness, 
Tell  us  the  dauphin's  mind.  Shakspeare. 

To  Uncu'rl,  un-kurl'.  v.  a.  To  loose  from 
ringlets,  or  convolutions. 

There  stands  a  rock;  the  raging  billows  roar 
Above  his  head  in  storms;  but  when  'tis  clear, 
Uncurl  their  ridgy  backs,  and  at  his  feet  appear. 

Dryden. 
The  lion's  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain, 
He  sheaths  his  paws,  uncurls  his  angry  mane; 
And,  pleas'd  with  bloodless  honours  of  the  day, 
Walks  over,  and  disdains  th'  inglorious  prey.  Dryd. 

The  furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds, 
And  snakes  uncwr/'d  hang  list'niug    round   their 
heads.  Pope- 

To  Uncu'rl,  un-kurl'.  v.  n.   To  fall  from 
the  ringlets. 

My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  now  uncurls, 
Ev'u  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution.  Shakspeare 

Uncu'rled,  un-kurld'.  adj.  Not  collected 
into  ringlets. 

Alike  in  feature  both,  aud  garb  appear; 
With  honest  faces,  though  uncurled  hair     Dryden. 

But  since,  alas,  frail  beauty  must  decay; 
Curl'd  or  uncurled,  since  locks  will  turn  to  grey; 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  pow'r  to  use, 
And  keep  good-humour  still,  whate'er  we  lose? 

Pope. 
Unou'krent,  un-kur'rent.  adj.   Not  cur- 
rent; not  passing  in  common  payment. 

Your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  is  not 
crack'd  within  the  ring.  Shakspeare 

I  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks; 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks:  and  oft  good  turns 
Are  shuflied  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay.     Shaksp. 
To  Uncu'rse,   un-kutse'.   v.  a.    To  free 
from  any  execration. 

Uncurse  their  souls;  their  peace  is  made 
With  head  and  not  with  hands.  Shakspeare. 

Uncu'rst,  un-kvirst'.  adj.  Not  execrated. 

Sir  John  Hothara  unreproached,  unthreatened, 
uncursed  by  any  language  or  secret  imprecation  of 
mine,  not  long  after  pays  his  own  and  his  eldest  son's 
heads.  King  Charles. 

Heaven  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst, 
To  shew  how  all  things  were  created  first.    Waller. 

Uncu't,  un-kut'.  adj.  Not  cut. 

We  must  resign !  heav'n  his  great  soul  doth  claim, 
In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame: 
His  dying  groans,  his  last  breath  shake  our  isle, 
And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  fun'ral  pile.       Waller. 

A  nail  uncut,  and  head  uncomb'd  she  loves; 
And  would  draw  on  jack-boots  as  soon  as  gloves. 

Young. 
To  Unda'm,  un-dam'.  v.  a.    To  open;  to 
free  from  the  restraint  of  mounds. 

When  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play, 
And  shrivell'd  herbs  on  with'ring  stems  decay; 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
UnUams  his  watry  stores.  Dryden. 

Unda'maged,  un-clam'idj'd.90   adj.    Not 
made  worse;  not  impaired. 

Plants  will  frequent  changes  try, 
Undamag'd,  and  their  marriageable  arms 
Conjoin  with  otbert,  Pkilips, 


Unda'unted,  un-dan'ted.214  adj.   Unsub- 
dued by  fear;  not  depressed. 

Bring  forth  men  children  only; 
For  thy  undaunted  metal  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.  Shakspeare. 

With  him  went 
Harman,  who  did  the  twice  fir'd  Harry  save, 
And  in  his  burning  ship  undaunted  fought.  Dryden. 

Mirror  of  antient  faith  in  early  youth! 
Undaunted  worth,  inviolable  truth! 
No  foe  unpunish'd,  in  the  fighting  field, 
Shall  dare  thee.  Dryden. 

UNDA'uNTEDLY,un-dan'ted-le.  adv.  Bold- 
ly; intrepidly;  without  fear. 

It  shall  bid  his  soul  go  out  of  his  body  undaunt- 
edly, and  lift  up  its  head  with  confidence  before 
saints  and  angels.  South, 

Unda'untedness,  un-dan'ted-nes.    n.   s. 
Boldness;  bravery;  intrepidity. 

Luther  took  up  a  brisker  air  of  assurance,  and 

shewed  a  particular  undauntedness  in  the  cause  of 

truth,  when  it  had  so  mighty  an  opposer.  Jllterbury. 

The  art  of  war  which  they  admired  in  him,  and 

his  undauntedness  under  dangers,  were  such  virtues 

as  these  islarders  were  not  used  to.  Pope 

Unda'zzled,     un-daz'zl'd.169    adj.     Not 

dimmed,  or  confused  by  splendour. 

Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  devil  met 

Undazzled  Milton 

As  undazzled  and  untroubled  eyes,  as  eagles  can 

be  supposed  to  cast  on  glow-worms,  when  they  have 

been  newly  gazing  on  the  sun.  Boyle. 

To  Unde'af,  un-def' .  v.  a.  To  free  from 

deafness. 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel   would  not 
hear, 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

Shakspeare. 
Undeba'uched,  un-de-bawtsht'.  adj.  Not 
corrupted  by  debauchery. 

When  the  world  was  buxom,  fresh  and  young, 
Her  sons  were  undebaucK'd,  and  therefore  strong. 

Dryden. 
Unde'oagon,  dn-dek'a-gon.  n.  s.   [from 
undecim,  Latin;  and  y»vi'«.]     A  figure 
of  eleven  angles  or  sides. 
Undeca'yed,  un-de-kade'.  adj.     Not  di- 
minished, or  impaired. 

How  fierce  in  fight,  with  courage  undecay^d! 
Judge  if  such  warriours  want  immortal  aid.   Dryd. 

If,  in  the  melancholy  shades  below, 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow; 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last;  mine  undecay'd 
Burn  on  through  life,  and  animate  my  shade.  Pope. 
Unoeca'ying,  un-de-ka'ing.  adj.  Not  suf- 
fering diminution  or  declension. 

The  fragrant  myrtle,  and  the  juicy  vine, 
Their  parents'  undecaijing  strength  declare, 
Which  with  fresh  labour  and  unweary'd  care, 
Supplies  new  plants.  Blackmore- 

Undece'xvable,  un-de-se'va-bl.  adj.  Not 
liable  to  deceive,  or  be  deceived. 

It  serves  for  more  certain  computation,  by  how 
much  it  is  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  period, 
and  under  a  more  undeceivable  calculation.  Holder. 

To  Undece'ive,  un-de-seve'.  v.  a.    To 
set  free  Irom  the  influence  of  a  fallacy. 

All  men  will  try,  and  hope  to  write  as  well, 
And  not  without  much  pains  be  undeceived. 

Roscommon. 
My  muse  enraged,  from  her  urn, 
Like  ghosts  of  murder'd  bodies  does  return 
T'  accuse  the  murderers,  to  right  the  stage, 
And  undeceive  the  long  abused  age.  Denham. 

Our  coming  judgments  do  in  part  undeceive  us 
and  rectify  the  grosser  errors.  Glanville. 

So  far  as  truth  gets  ground  in  the  world,  so  far 
sin  loses  it.  Christ  saves  the  world  by  undeceiving 
»*•  South, 


Undeoe'ived,   un-de-sev'd\    adj.      Not 
cheated;  not  imposed  on. 

All  of  a  tenour  was  their  after  life, 
No  day  discolour'd  with  domestick  strife; 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  believ'd; 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  undeceived.      Dryden. 
Undeci'ded,  un-de-si'ded.  adj.    Not  de- 
termined; not  settled. 

For  one  thing,  which  we  have  left  to  the  order 
of  the  church,  they  had  twenty  which  were  unde- 
cided by  the  express  word  of  God.  Hooker. 

To  whose  muse  we  owe  that  sort  of  verse, 
Is  undecided  by  the  men  of  skill.  Roscommon. 

Aristotle  has  left  undecided  the  duration  of  the 
action.  Dryden. 

When  two  adverse  winds  engage  with  horrid 
shock, 
Levying  their  equal  force  with  utmost  rage, 
Long  undecided  lasts  the  airy  strife.  Philips. 

Undeci  sive,  un-de-si'siv.  adj.  Not  de- 
cisive; not  conclusive. 

Two  nations  differing  about  the  antiquity  of  their 
language,  made  appeal  to  an  undecisive  experiment, 
when  they  agreed  upon  the  trial  of  a  child  brought 
up  among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  desert. 

Glanville. 
To  Unde'ck,  un-dek'.  v.  a.    To  depuve 
of  ornarm  nts. 

I  find  myself  a  traitor; 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent, 
T'  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king.       Shaksp. 
Undecked,  un-dekt'.369  adj.   Not  adorn- 
ed; not  embellished. 
Eve  has  nndec/e'd,  save  with  herself.        Milton. 
Undecli'ned,  un-de-klin'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  grammatically  varied  by  termina- 
tion. 

2.  Not  deviating;  not  turned  from  the  right 
way. 

In  his  track  my  wary  feet  have  slept; 
His  undeclined  ways  precisely  kept.  Sandys. 

Unde'dica ted,  un-ded'e-ka-ted.  adj. 

1 .  Not  consecrated;  not  devoted. 

2.  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron. 

I  should  let  this  book  come  forth  undedicated,  were 
it  not  that  I  look  upon  this  dedication  as  a  duty. 

Boyle. 
Undee'df.d,  un-deed'ed.  adj.  Not  signal- 
ized by  action. 

My  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheath  again  undeeded.  Shakspeare. 

Undefa'ced,  un-de-faste'.  adj.     Not  de- 
prived of  its  form;  not  disfigured. 

Those  arms,  which  for  nine  centuries  had  brav'd 
The  wrath  of  time,  on  antick  stone  engrav'd; 
Now  torn  by  mortars,  stand  yet  undefac^d, 
On  nobler  trophies  by  thy  valour  rais'd.   Granville. 

Undefe'asible,  un-de-fe'ze-bl.  adj.   Not 
defeasible;  not  to  be  vacated  or  annull- 
ed. 
Undefi'ed,  un-de-fide'.  adj.    Not  set  at 
defiance;  not  challenged. 

False  traitor,  thou  broken  hast 
The  law  of  arms,  to  strike  foe  undejied; 
But  thou  thy  treason's  fruit,  I  hope,  shalt  taste 
Right  sour,  and  feel  the  law,  the  which  thou  hast 
defae'd.  Spenser. 

Tarifa 
Cbang'd  a  blunt  cane  for  a  steel-pointed  dart, 

And  meeting  Ozmyn  next, 
Who  wanting  time  for  treason  to  provide, 
He  basely  threw  it  at  him  undefy'd.  Dryden. 

Undefi'led,  un-de-fil'd'.  adj.    Not  pol- 
luted; not  vitiated;  not  corrupted. 

Virtue  weareth  a  crown  for  ever,  having  gotten 

the  victory,  striving  for  undented  rewards.  Wisdom. 

Whose  bed  is  undefifd,  and  chaste,  pronoune'd. 

Milton 


UND 


UND 


UND 


Her  Arcthusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiPdj 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child. 

Dryden. 

Undefi/nable,  un-de-fi'na-bl.  adj.  Not 
to  be  marked  out,  or  circumscribed  by 
a  definition. 

That  which  is  indefinite,  though  it  hath  bounds, 
as  not  being  infinite,  yet  those  bounds  to  us  are  un- 
definable.  Orew. 

Why  simple  ideas  are  undefinable  is,  that  the 
several  terms  of  a  definition,  signifying  several  ideas, 
they  can  all.  by  no  means,  represent  an  idea,  which 
has  no  composition  at  all.  Locke- 

Undefined,  un-de-fin'd'.  adj.  Not  cir- 
cumscribed, or  explained  by  a  defini- 
tion. 

There  is  no  such  way  to  give  defence  to  absurd 

doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  with  legions  of 

obscure,  doubtful,  undefined  words.  Locke. 

Undefo'rmed,  un-de-form'd'.  adj.     Not 

deformed;  not  disfigured. 

The  sight  of  so  many  gallant  fellows,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  glare  of  war,  yet  undeformed  by  bat- 
tle, may  possibly  invite  your  curiosity.  Pope. 

Undeli'berated,  un-de-lib'er-a-ted.  adj. 
Not  carefully  considered. 

The  prince's  undeliberated  throwing  himself  into 
that  engagement,  transported  him  with  passion. 

Clarendon. 
Undeli'ghted,    un-de-li'ted.    adj.     Not 
pleased;  not  touched  with  pleasure. 

The  fiend 
Saw  undelighttd  all  delight;  all  kind 
Of  living  creatures,  new  to  sight.  Milton. 

Undeli'ghtful,  un-de-Ike'ful.  adj.  Not 
giving  pleasure. 

He  could  not  think  of  involving  himself  in  the 
same  undelightful  condition  of  life.        Clarendon. 

Undemo'lished,  un-de-mol'isht.  adj.  Not 
razed;  not  thrown  down. 

She  undemolish''d  stood,  and  ev'n  till  now 

Perhaps  had  stood.  Philips. 

They  stood  by,  and  suffered  Dunkirk  to  lie  wn- 

demolished.  Swift. 

Undemo'nstrable,       un-de-mon'stra-bl. 

adj.  Not  capable  of  fuller  evidence. 

Out  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  natusc,  as  of 
certain  common  and  undemonstrable  principles, 
man's  reason  doth  necessarily  proceed  unto  certain 
more  particular  determinations;  which  particular 
determinations  being  found  out  according  unto  the 
reason  of  man,  they  have  the  names  of  human  laws. 

Hooker. 
Undeni'able,  un-de-ni'a-bl.  adj.  Such  as 
cannot  be  gainsaid. 

That  age  which  my  grey  hairs  make  seem  more 

than  it  is,  hath  not  diminished  in  me  the  power  to 

protect  an  undeniable  verity.  Sidney. 

He   supposed    the    principles,    upon   which   he 

grounded  his  arguments,  to  have  been  undeniable. 

White. 

Of  those  of  the  second  class,  we  have  a  plain 

and  undeniable  certainty.  Woodward. 

Undeni'ably,  un-de-ni'a-ble.  adv.  So 
plainly,  as  to  admit  no  contradiction. 

It  is  undeniably  founded  in  the  express  affirma- 
tions of  holy  writ.  Hammond. 

This  account  was  differently  related  by  the  an- 
cients; that  is  undeniably  rejected  by  the  moderns. 

Brown. 

I  grant  that  nature  all  poets  ought  to  study;  but 
then  this  also  undeniably  follows,  that  those  things 
which  delight  all  ages,  must  have  been  an  imitation 
of  nature.  Dryden. 

Undkplo'red,  un-dc-plor'd'.  adj.  Not  la- 
mented. 

Rise,  wretched  widow!  rise;  nor  undeplor'ld 
Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford; 


But  rise  prepar'd  to  mourn  thy  pcrish'd  lord. 

Dryden. 

Undepra'ved,  un-de-prav'd'.  adj.  Not 
corrupted. 

Knowledge  dwelt  in  our  undepravc.d  natures,  as 
light  in  the  sun;  it  is  now  hidden  in  us  like  sparks 
in  a  flint.  Glanville. 

Undepri'ved,  un-de-priv'd\  adj.  Not  de- 
vested by  authority;  not  stripped  of  any 
possession. 
He,  undepriv'd,  his  benefice  forsook.       Dryden. 

U'nder,  un'di\r.ys  firefiosition.  [undar, 
Gothick;  unben,  Saxon;  onder,  Dut.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  subjection  to. 

When  good  Saturn,  banish'd  from  above, 
Was  driven  to  hell,  the  world  was  under  Jove. 

Dryden. 
Every  man  is  put  under  a  necessity,  by  his  con- 
stitution, as  an  intelligent  being,  to  be  determined 
by  his  own  judgment,  what  is  best  for  him  to  do; 
else  he  would  be  under  the  determination  of  some 
other  than  himself,  which  is  want  of  liberty. 

Locke. 

2.  In  the  state  of  pupilage  to. 

To  those  that  live 
Under  thy  care,  good  rules  and  patterns  give. 

Denham. 

The  princes  respected   Helim,  and  made  such 

improvements  under  him,  that  they  were  instructed 

in  learning.  Guardian. 

3.  Beneath;  so  as  to  be  covered,  or  hidden; 
not  over;  not  above. 

Fruit  put  in  bottles,  and  the  bottles  let  down  into 
wells  under  water,  will  keep  long.  Bacon. 

The  doctor  had  before  him  the  barbarous  usage 
of  his  brethren,  clapped  on  shipboard  under  hatches. 

Fell. 

If  it  stood  always  under  this  form,  it  would  have 
been  under  fire,  if  it  had  not  been  under  water. 

Burnet. 

Thy  bees  lodge  under  covert  of  the  wind.   Dryd. 

Many  a  good  poetick  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade, 
and  never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of  improve- 
ment. Locke. 

4.  Below  in  place;  not  above.  This  is  the 
sense  of  under  sail;  that  is,  having  the 
sails  spread  aloft. 

As  they  went  under  sail  by  him,  they  held  up 
their  hands  and  made  their  prayers.  Sidney. 

By  that  fire  that  burn'd  the  Carthage  queen, 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen. 

Shakspeare. 
Misseltoe  hath  been  found  to  put  forth  under  the 
boughs,  and  not  only  above  the  boughs;  so  it  can- 
not be  any  thing  that  falleth  upon  the  bough. 

Bacon. 
Be  gather'd  now,  ye  waters,  under  heav'n. 

Milton. 

5.  In  a  less  degree  than. 

Medicines  take  effect  sometimes  under,  and  some- 
times above,  the  natural  proportion  of  their  virtue. 

Hooker. 

If  you  write  in  your  strength,  you  stand  revealed 
at  first;  and  should  you  write  under  it,  you  cannot 
avoid  some  peculiar  graces.  Dryden. 

6.  For  less  than. 

We  are  thrifty  enough  not  .to  part  with  any  thing 
serviceable  to  our  bodies,  under  a  good  considera- 
tion; but  make  little  account  of  what  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  our  souls.  Ray. 

7.  Less  than;  below. 

Man,  once  fallen,  was  nothing  but  a  total  pollu- 
tion, and  not  to  be  reformed  by  any  thing  under  a 
new  creation.  South. 

These  men  of  forehead  love  to  insure  a  cause, 
and  seldom  talk  under  certainty  and  demonstration. 

Collier. 
There  are  several  hundred  parishes  in  England 
under  twenty  pounds  a  vear,  and  many  under  ten 

Swift. 


8.  By  the  show  of. 

That  which  spites  me  more  than  all  the  wants, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love   8hafnpeare. 
Til  hard  to  bind  any  syllogism  so  close  upon  ilie 
mind,  as  not  to  be  evaded  under  some  plausible  dis- 
tinction. Baker. 
y.  With  less  than. 

Several  young  men  could  never  leave  the  pulpit 
under  half  a  dozen  conceits  Swift. 

10.  In  the  state  of  inferiority  to;   noting 
rank  or  order  of  precedence. 

It  was  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man  under  a 
duke.  Mdison. 

11.  In  a  state  of  being  loaded  witii 

He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business.       Shaksp. 

He  holds  the  people 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world, 
Than  camels  in  their  war,  who  have  their  provender 
Only  for  bearing  burthens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them.  Shakspeare. 

12.  In  a  state  of  oppression  by,  or  subjec- 
tion to. 

After  all,  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  any 
considerable  comfort  to  the  mind,  under  any  of  the 
great  pressures  of  this  life.  Tillotson. 

At  any  rate,  we  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  present 
evil,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  nothing  absent  can 
equal;  because,  under  the  present  pain,  we  find  not 
ourselves  capable  of  any  the  least  degree  of  happi- 
ness. Locke. 

Women  and  children  did  not  shew  the  least' signs 
of  complaint,  under  the  extremity  of  torture. 

Collier. 

Illustrious  parent!  now  some  token  give, 
That  I  may  Clymene's  proud  boast  believe, 
Nor  longer  under  false  reproaches  grieve.  Mdison. 

13.  In  a  state  in  which  one  is  seized  or 
overborn. 

The  prince  and  princess  must  be  under  no  less 
amazement.  Pope. 

1  4.  In  a  state  of  being  liable  to,  or  limited 
by. 

That  which  we  move  for  our  belter  instruction's 
sake,  turneth  unto  choler  in  them;  they  answer 
fumingly.  Yet  in  this  their  mood  they  cast  forth 
somewhat  wherewith,  under  pain  of  greater  displea- 
sure, we  must  rest  contented.  Hooker. 

The  greatest  part  of  mankind  is  slow  of  appre- 
hension; and  therefore,  in  many  cases,  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  seeing  with  other  men's  eyes.         South. 

A  generation  sprung  up  amongst  us,  that  flattered 
princes  that  they  have  a  divine  right  to  absolute 
power,  let  the  laws  and  conditions  under  which 
they  enter  upon  their  authority  be  what  they  will. 

Locke. 

It  is  not  strange  to  find  a  country  half  unpeopled, 
where  so  great  a  proportion  of  both  sexes  is  tied 
under  such  vows  of  chastity.  Mdison. 

Things  of  another  world  are  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  distant,  and  therefore  operate  but 
faintly.  Atterbury. 

15.  In  a  state  of  depression,  or  dejection 
by;  in  a  state  of  inferiority. 

There  is  none  but  he, 
Whose  being  I  do  fear,  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd  as  Antony's  was  by  Caesar. 

Shakspeare  ■ 

1 6.  In  the  state  of  bearing,  or  being  known 
by. 

This  faction,  under  the  name  of  Puritan,  became 
very  turbulent  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Swift. 

The  raising  of  silver  coin  has  been  only  by  coin- 
ing it  with  less  silver  in  it,  under  the  same  denomi- 
nation. Locke. 

17.  In  a  state  of. 

If  they  can  succeed  without  blood,  as  under  the 
present  disposition  of  things,  it  is  very  possible  they 
may,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will   be  satisfied. 

Swift 
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18.  Not  having  reached  or  arrived  to; 
noting  time. 

Three  sons  he  dying  left  under  age; 
By  means  whereof,  their  uncle  Vortigern 
Usnrp'd  the  throne  during  their  pupillage.  Spenser. 

19.  Represented  by. 

Morpheus  is  represented  by  the  ancient  statuaries 
under  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep,  with  a  bundle  of 
poppy  in  his  hand.  Addison. 

20.  In  a  state  of  protection. 

Under  favour,  there  are  other  materials  for  a 
commonwealth,  besides  stark  love  and  kindness. 

Collier. 
2  I.  With  respect  to;  referred  to. 

Mr.  Duke  may  be  mentioned  under  the  double 
capacity  of  a  poet  and  a  divine.  Felton. 

Under  this  head  may  come  in  the  several  contests 
and  wars  betwixt  popes  and  the  secular  princes. 

Lesley. 

22.  Attested  by. 

Cato  Major,  who  had  with  great  reputation  borne 
all  the  great  offices  of  the  commonwealth,  has  left 
us  an  evidence,  under  his  own  hand,  how  much  he 
was  versed  in  country  affairs.  Locke 

23.  Subjected  to;  being  the  subject  of. 
To  describe  the  revolutions  of  nature,  will  re- 
quire a  steady  eye;  especially  so  to  connect  the 
parts,  and  present  them  all  under  one  view.  Burnet 

Memory  is  the  storehouse  of  our  ideas.  For  the 
narrow  mind  of  man,  not  being  capable  of  having 
many  ideas  under  view  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  repository  to  lay  them  up.  Locke 

The  thin"  under  proof  is  not  capable  of  demon- 
stration, and  must  be  submitted  to  the  trial  of  pro- 
babilities. Locke. 

Distinct  conceptions,  that  answer  their  verbal 
distinctions,  serve  to  clear  any  thing  in  the  subject 
under  consideration.  Locke. 

I  rather  suspect  my  own  judgment,  than  believe 
a  fault  to  be  in  that  poem,  which  lay  so  long  under 
Virgil's  correction,  and  had  his  last  hand  put  to  it. 

Addison. 

24.  In  the  next  stage  of  subordination. 
This  is  the  only  safe-guard,  under  the  spirit  of 

God,  that  dictated  these  sacred  writings,  that  can 
be  relied  on.  Locke 

25.  In  a  state  of  relation  that  claims  pro- 
tection. 

26.  It  is  generally  opposed  to  above  or 
over. 

U'nder,  un'dur.418  adv. 

1.  In  a  state. of  subjection,  or  inferiority. 

Ye  purpose  to  keep  under  the  children  of  Judah 
for  bond-men  and  bond-women.  2  Chronicles. 

2.  Below;  not  above. 

3.  Less:  opposed  to  over  or  more. 

He  kept  the  main  stock  without  alteration,  under 
or  over.  Spectator. 

4.  It  has  a  signification  resembling  that  of 
an  adjective;  lower  in  place;  inferiour; 
subject;  subordinate.  But,  perhaps,  in 
this  sense  it  should  be  considered  as 
united  to  the  following  word. 

1  will  fight 
Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  tinder  fiends.  Sliakspeare. 

5.  It  is  much  used  in  composition,  in  se- 
veral senses,  which  the  following  exam- 
ples will  explain. 

Under  a'ction,  un-dur-ak'shun.  n.  s.  Sub- 
ordinate action;  action  not  essential  to 
the  main  story. 

The  least  episodes,  or  underactions,  interwoven 
in  ir,  are  parts  necessary,  or  convenient  to  carry  on 
the  main  design.  Dryden 

To  Underbea'r,  un-dur^bare'.  v.  a.  [un- 
der and  bear.] 

I,  To  support;  to  endure. 


What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves! 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  ibe  craft  of  smiles, 
And  patient  uo.derbearing  of  his  fortune.     Shaksp. 

2.  To  line;  to  guard.  Out  of  use. 

The  dutchess  of  Milan's  gown;  not  like  your 
cloth  of  gold,  set  with  pearls,  down-sleeves,  side- 
sleeves,  and  skirls  round,  undenborne  with  a  bluish 
tinsel.  Shakspeare. 

Underbea'rer,  un-dur-ba'rur.  n.  s.  [wi- 
der and  bearer.]  In  funerals,  those  that 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  body,  distinct 
from  those  who  are  bearers  of  ceremo- 
ny, and  only  hold  up  the  pall. 

To  Underbi'd,  un-dur-bid'.  v.  a.  [under 
and  bid.~\  To  offer  for  any  thing  less 
than  it  is  worth. 

Undercle'rk,  un-dur'klark.  n.  s.  [under 
and  clerk.]  A  clerk  subordinate  to  the 
principal  clerk. 

Coleby,  one  of  his  under-swearers,  was  tried  for 
robbing  the  treasury,  where  he  was  an  undercterk- 

Swift 

To  Underdo',  tin-dur-doo'.  v.  n.  [under 
anil  do.] 

1.  To  act  below  one's  abilities. 

You  overact,  when  you  should  underdo; 
A  little  call  yourself  again,  and  think.     JS.  Jonson. 

2.  To  do  less  than  is  retjuisite. 

Nature  much  oftencr  overooes  than  underdoes: 
you  shall  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks,  fur  one 
that  hath  none.  Chew. 

Underfa'ction,   un-dur-fak'shiin.    n.   s. 
[under  and  faction.]     Subordinate  fac- 
tion; subdivision  of  a  faction. 
Christianity  loses  by  contests  of  undcrj actions. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Underfe'llow,  un-dur-fel-lo.  n.  s.  [un- 
der and  fellow.]    A  mean  man;  a  sorry 
wretch. 

They  carried  him  to  a  house  of  a  principal  offi- 
cer, who  with  no  more  civility,  though  with  much 
more  business  than  those  underfellcws  had  shewed, 
in  captious  manner  put  interrogatories  unto  him. 

Sidney. 
Underfilling,  un-dur-fil'ling.  n.  s.  [un~ 
der  and  Jill.]  Lower  part  of  an  edifice. 
To  found  our  habitation  firmly,  first  examine  the 
bed  of  earth  upon  which  we  will  build,  and  then 
the  under/Mings,  or  substructions,  as  the  ancients 
called  it.  Wotton. 

To  Underfo'ng,  un-dur-f6ng'.  v.  a.  [un- 
der and  pangan,  Saxon.]  To  take  in 
hand.     Obsolete. 

Thou,  Menalcas,  that  by  thy  treachery 
Didst  undtrfong  my  lady,  to  wexe  so  light, 
Shouldst  well  be  known  for  such  thy  villainy. 

Spenser. 
To  Underfu'rnish,  un-dur-fur'nish.  7'.  a. 
[under  and  furnish.]    To  supply  with 
less  than  enough. 

Can  we  suppose  God  would  underfurnish  man 
for  the  state  he  designed  him,  and  not  afford  him  a 
soul  large  enough  to  pursue  his  happiness?   Collier. 

To  Undergi'rd,  ftn-dur-gerd'.  v.  a.  [un- 
der and  gird.]  To  bind  below;  to  round 
the  bottom. 

When  they  had  taken  it  up,  they  used  helps,  un- 
dergirding  the  ship.  Acts. 

To  Undergo',  un-diar-go'.  v.  a.  [under 
and  go.] 

1.  To  suffer;  to  sustain;  to  endure  evil. 

With  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will,  than  gave  his  own  consent.  Dryd. 

2.  To  support;  to  hazard.  Not  in  use. 

I  have  mov'd  certain  Romans 


To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprize 
Of  honourable,  dang'rous  consequence.        Shaksp. 
Such  they  were,  who  might  presume  t'  have  done 
Much  for  the  king  and  honour  of  the  state, 
Having  the  chiefest  actions  undergone.        Daniel. 

3.  To  sustain;  to  be  the  bearer  of;  to  pos- 
sess.    Not  in  use. 

Their  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  mi'mite  as  man  may  undergo, 
Shall,  in  the  general  censure,  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  sustain;  to  endure  without  fainting. 

It  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  pass  through. 

I  carried  on  my  enquiries  to  try  whether  this  ris- 
ing world,  when  finisned,  would  continue  always 
the  same;  or  what  changes  it  would  successively 
undergo,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  same  cau- 
ses. Burnet. 

Bread  put  into  the  stomach  of  a  dying  man,  will 
undergo  the  alteration  that  is  merely  the  effect  of 
heat.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  To  be  subject  to. 

Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge,  and  either  I 

must  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him 

a  coward.  Shakspeare. 

Undj-.rgro'und,    un'dur-ground.    n.     s. 

[under    and    ground.]     Subterraneous 

space. 

They  have  promised  to  shew  your  highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  underground.  Shaksp. 

Wash'd  by  streams 
From  underground,  the  liquid  ore  he  drains 
Into  fit  moulds  piepared.  Milton. 

Undergro'w  ih  ui/dur-gro*/*'.  n.  s.  [un- 
der  and  growth.]  That  which  grows 
under  the  tall  wood. 

So  thick  entwin'd, 
As  one  continu'd  brake,  the  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs,  and  tangling  bushes,  had  perplex'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beast,  that  pass'd  that  way. 

Milton. 
Underha'nd,    un'der-hand.  adv.  [under 
and  hand.] 

1.  By  means  not  apparent:  secretly. 

These  multiplied  petitions  of  worldly  things  in 
prayer,  have,  besides  their  direct  use,  a  service 
whereby  the  church  underhand,  through  a  kind  of 
heavenly  fraud,  taketh  therewith  the  souls  of  men, 
as  with  certain  baits.  Hooker. 

2.  Clandestinely;  with  fraudulent  secrecy. 

She  underhand  dealt  with  the  principal  men  of 
that  country,  that  they  should  persuade  the  king  to 
make  Plangus  his  associate.  Sidney. 

They,  by  their  precedents  of  wit, 
T'  out-fast,  out-loiter,  and  out-sit, 
Can  order  matters,  underhand, 
To  put  all  business  to  a  stand.  Hudibras. 

It  looks  as  if  I  had  desired  him  underhand  to 
write  so  ill  against  me;  but  I  have  not  bribed  him 
to  do  me  this  service.  Dryden. 

Such  mean  revenge,  committed  underhand, 
Has  ruin'd  many  an  acre  of  good  land.       Dryden. 

Wood  is  still  working  underhand  to  force  his 
halfpence  upon  us.  Swift- 

I'll  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers, 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  and  underhand 
Blow  up  their  discontents.  Addison. 

Underha'nd,  titi'der-hand.  adj.  Secret; 
clandestine;  sly. 

I  had  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose,  and  have, 
by  ur.derhand  means,  laboured  to  dissuade  him. 

Shaksjieare. 

I  should  take  it  as  a  very  great  favour  from  some 
of  my  underhand  detractors,  if  they  would  break 
all  measures  with  me.  Addison. 

Undkri'ved,  un-de-riv'd'.  adj.  [from  de- 
rived.]  Not  borrowed. 

The  ideas  it  is  busied  about  should  be,  sometimes 
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at  least,  those  more  congenial  ones,  which  it  had  in 

itself,  under/red  from  the  body.  Locke. 

Undkrla'bourkr,  un-dur-la'bnr-ur  n.s. 

[under  unci   labourer.]     A    subordinate 

workman. 

About  the  carriage  of  one  stone  for  Amasls,  the 
distance  of  twenty  days  journey,  for  three  years 
were  employed  two   thousand  chosen  men,  govern- 
ors, besides  many  underlabourers.  Wilkins. 
To  Undkrla'y,  un-di'ir-la'.  v.  a.  [under 
and  lay]    To  strengthen  by  something 
laid  under. 
Underle'af,    un-dur-leef'.    n.    s.   [under 
and  leaf.  ]   A  species  of  apple. 

The  underleaf,  whose  cyder  is  best  at  two  years, 
is  a  plentiful  bearer.  Mortimer. 

To  Undkuli'ne,  un-dur-line'.  v.  a.  [under 
and  line.] 

1.  To  mark  with  lines  below  the  words. 

2.  To  influence  secretly. 

By  mere  chance  in  appearance,  though  under- 
lined with  a  providence,  they  had  a  full  sight  of  the 
infanta.  Wotton. 

U'nderling,  un'dvtr  ling.416  n.  s.  [from 
under.]  An  iuferiour  agent;  a  sorry, 
mean  fellow. 

The  great  men,  by  ambition  never  satisfied,  grew 
factious;  and  the  underlings,  glad  indeed  to  be  un- 
derlings  to  them  they  hated  least,  to  preserve  them 
from  such  they  hated  most.  Sidney. 

Hereby  the  heads  of  the  Septs  are  made  stronger, 
whom  it  should  be  a  most  special  policy  to  weaken, 
and  to  set  up  and  strengthen  divers  of  their  undcr- 
lings  against  them  Spenser. 

The  fault  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.      Shaksp. 

O'er  all  his  brethren  he  shall  reign  as  king, 
Yet  ev'ry  one  shall  make  him  underling.     Milton 
They  may  print  this  letter,  if  the  underlings  at 
the  post-office  take  a  copy  of  it.      Pope  and  Swift- 
To  Undermine,  Qn-dur-mine'.  v.  a.  [un- 
der and  mine.] 

1.  To  dig  cavities  under  any  thing,  so  that 
it  may  fall,  or  be  blown  up;  to  sap. 

Though  the  foundation  on  a  rock  were  laid, 
The  church  was  undermined,  aud  then  betray'd. 

Denham. 

An  injudicious  endeavour  to  exalt  YTirgil,  is  much 
the  same  as  if  one  should  think  to  raise  the  super- 
structure by  undermining  the  foundat'Gn.        Pope. 

2.  To  exi  i%  ate  und<  r 

A  vast  rock  undermin'd  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  a  highway  running  through  it,  as  long  and  as 
broad  as  the  Mall  Addison. 

3.  To  injure  hy  clandestine  means. 

Making  the  king's  sword  strike  whom  they  hat- 
ed, the  king's  purse  reward  whom  they  loved;  and, 
which  is  worst  of  all,  making  the  royal  counte- 
nance serve  to  undermine  the  royal  sovereignty. 

Sidney. 
They,  knowing  E.leanor's  aspiring  humour, 
Have  hir'd  me  to  undermine  the  dutchess.   Shaksp. 

The  f:  ther,  secure, 
Ventures  his  filial  virtue 
Against  whate'er  may  tempt,  whate'er  seduce, 
Allure  or  terrify,  or  urulermine.  Milton. 

The  undtrmining  smile  becomes  habitual;  and 
the  drift  of  bis  plausible  conversation  is  only  to  flat- 
ter one,  that  he  may  betray  another.  Dryden. 
He  should  be  warned  who  are  like  to  undermine 
him,  and  who  to  serve  hi<n.  Locke. 
Uxdermi'xer,  un-dur-mi'niir.  n.  s.  [from 
undermine.] 

1.  He  that  saps;  he  that  digs  away  the 
supports. 

2.  A  clandestine  enemy. 

The  enemies  and  undermincrs  thereof  are  Rom- 
ish catholicks.  Bacon. 
When  I  perceiv'd  all  set  on  enmity, 


As  on  my  enemies  wherc-cver  chane'd, 
I  us'd  hostility,  and  took  their  spoil, 
To  pay  my  undermines  in  their  coin.  Milton. 

The  most  experienced  disturbers  and  underminert 
of  government  have  always  laid  their  first  train  in 
contempt,  endeavouring  to  blow  it  up  in  the  judg- 
ment a>ul  esteem  of  the  subject.  South. 

U'ndkhmost,  un'dur- most.  adj.  [This  is 
a  kind  of  superlative,  anomalously 
formed  from  under.] 

1.  Lowest  in  place. 

Using  oil  of  almonds,  we  drew  ap  with  the  un- 
dermost stone  a  much  greater  weight.  Boyle. 

2.  Lowest  in  state  or  condition. 

It  happens  well  for  the  party  that  is  undermost, 
when  a  work  of  this  nature  falls  into  the  hands  of 
tho<e  who  content  themselves  to  attack  their  prin- 
ciples, without  exposing  their  persons.         Addison. 

This  opinion,  taken  by  other  sectaries,  was  to  last 
no  longer  than  they  were  undermost.        Atterbury 

Underne'ath,  un-ilur-nefA'.  adv.  [Com- 
pounded from  under  and  neath,  of 
which  we  still  retain  the  comparative 
nether,  but  in  adverbial  sense  use  be- 
neath.] In  the  lower  place;  below;  un- 
der; beneath. 

Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 
With  him  I  flew,  and  wtxderneath  beheld 
The  earth  outstretch'd  immense,  a  prospect  wide. 

Milton. 
And  as  I  wake  sweet  musick  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneat.i; 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good.  Milton. 

Or  sullen  Mole  that  runneth  underneath; 
Or  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  maiden's  death.  Milton. 

The  monster  caught  in  open  day, 
Inclos'd.  and  in  despair  to  fly  away, 
Howls  horrible  from  underneath.  Dryden. 

The  slate  did  not  lie  flat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free 
passage  underneath.  Addison. 

Underne'ath,  un-dur-neJ/*.467  prep. 
Under. 

Fellows  in  arms, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  marc'a'd  on  Shakspeare. 

Pray  God  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long! 
If  underneat/i  the  standard  of  the  French 
She  carry  armour,  as  she  hath  begun.    Shakspeare. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die; 
Which  in  life  did  harbour  give 
To  more  virtue  than  could  live.  Ben  Jonson. 

What  is,  hath  been;  what  hath  been,  shall  ensue; 
And  nothing  underneath  the  sun  is  new.        Sandys. 
The  north  and  soutti,  and  each  contending  blast, 
Are  underneath  his  wide  dominion  cast.       Dryden. 

Under'officfr,  im-dur-of'is-ur  n.  s. 
[under  and  officer.]  An  iuferiour  officer; 
one  in  subordinate  authority. 

This  certificate  of  excommunication  by  bishops, 
of  all  others,  is  most  in  use:  and  would  be  more  so, 
were  it  not  for  the  manifold  abuses  about  its  execu- 
tion committed  by  under  officers.  Jlyliffe. 

UNDE'ROGATORY,un-de-r6g'ya-tur-e.  adj. 
Not  derogatory. 

Of  our  happiness  the  apostle  gives  a  negative  de- 
scription; and,  to  create  in  us  apprehensions  unde- 
rogatory  from  what  we  shall  possess,  exalts  them 
above  all  that  we  can  fancy.  Boyle. 

U 'xderpart,  un'dur-part.  n.  .?.  [under 
and  part.]  Subordinate  or  unessential 
part. 

The  English  will  not  bear  a  thorough  tragedy, 
but  are  pleased  that  it  should  be  lightened  with 
underparts  of  mirth.  Dryden. 

UxuKixi'i.  i  i  icoai,  un-dur-pet'te-kote. 
n.  s.  [under  and  ftctticoat.]  The  petti- 
coat worn  next  the  body. 


They  go  to  bed  as  tired  with  doing  nothing,  as  I 
after  quilting  a  whole  underpetticoat.         Spectator. 
To  U'nderpin,  iin-dur-pin'.  v.  a.  [under 
and  pin]  To  prop;  to  support. 

Victors,  to  secure  themselves  against  disputes  of 
that  kind,  underpin  their  acquest  jure  belli.     Hale- 
U'nderplot,    tin'dur-plot.    n.    s.    [under 
and  plot.] 

1.  A  series  of  events  proceeding  collate- 
rally with  the  main  story  of  a  play,  and 
subservient  to  it. 

In  a  tragi-comedy,  there  is  to  be  but  one  main 
design;  and  though  there  be  an  underplot,  yet  it  is 
subservient  to  the  chief  fable.  Dryden. 

2.  A  clandestine  scheme. 

The  husband  is  so  misled  by  tricks,  and  so  lost 
in  a  crooked  intrigue,  that  he  still  suspects  an  un- 
der/dot. Addison. 
'To  Underpra'ise,  un-dur-praze'.  v.  a. 
[under  and  praise.]  To  praise  below 
desert. 

!n  underpraising  thy  deserts, 
Here  find  the  first  deficience  of  our  tongue.     Dryd. 
To  Uxderpri'ze,  un-dur-prize'.f  a.  [un- 
der and  prize.]     To  value  at  less  than 
the  worth. 

How  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow, 
In  underprizing-  it;  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance.  Shakspeare. 

To  Uxderpro'p,  un-dtir-prop'.  v.  a.  [un- 
der and  prop.]    To  support;  to  sustain. 

Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  the  land, 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself. 

Shakspeare. 

There  was  made  a  shoring  or  underproju,:,  act 

for  the  benevolence;  to  make  the  sums  not  brought 

in  to  be  leviable  by  course  of  law.  Bacon. 

Thou  that  art  us'd  t'  attend  the  royal  throne, 
And  underprop  the  head  that  bears  the  crown. 

Fenton. 
Under  propo'rtioxed,     un-diir-pro-por' 
shun'd.    adj.    [under  and    proportion.] 
Having  too  little  proportion. 

To  be  haughty,  and  to  make  scanty  and  underpro- 
portioned  returns  of  civility,  plainly  tells  people, 
they  must  be  very  mannerly.  Collier. 

Under pu'ller,  un-dut'-pul'lur.  n.  s.  [un- 
der and  fiuller.]  Iuferiour  or  subordi- 
nate puller. 

The  mystery  of  seconds  and  thirds  is  such  a  mas- 
ter-piece, that  no  description  can  reach.  These 
underpullers  in  destruction  are  such  implicit  mor- 
tals as  are  not  to  be  matched.  Collier. 
To  Underra'te,  iin-diu-rate'.  v.  a.  [tin- 
der and  rate.]  To  rate  too  low. 
Underra'te,  un-dur'rate.4'8  n.  s.  [from 
the  verb,  j  A  price  less  than  is  usual. 

To  give  all  will  befit  thee  well, 
But  not  at  underrates  to  sell.  Cowley. 

The  useless  brute  is  from  Newmarket  brought, 
And  at  an  underrate  in  Smithfield  bought, 
To  turn  a  mill.  Dryden. 

To  Undersa'y,  un-dur-sa'.  v.  n.  [under 
and  say.]  To  say  by  way  of  derogation 
or  contradiction.     Obsolete. 

They  say,  they  con  to  heaven  the  highway 
But  I  tiare  wulersay, 
They  never  set  loot  on  that  same  trode, 
But  halke  their  right  way,  and  strain  abroad.  Spens. 
Underse'cretary,  u.ii-dur-sek'kre-t;1-re. 
n.  s.  f under  and  secretary.]     An  infe- 
riotir  or  subordinate  secretary. 

The  Jews  have  a  tradition,  that  Elias  sits  in  hea- 
ven, and  keeps  ■  register  of  aU  Bee's  action*,  good 
or  bad.  lie  hath  Ins  wuderttentmim  tot  the  several 
nations,  ihat  take  minutes  of  all  thai  passes.  Bacon. 
To  Underse'll,  un-dur-seT.  v.  a.  [under 
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and  sell.]  To  defeat,  by  selling  for  less; 
to  sell  cheaper  than  another. 

Their  stock  being  rated  at  six  in  the  hundred, 
they  may,  with  great  gain,  undersell  us,  our  stock 
being  raied  at  ten.  Child. 

Underse'rvant,  un-dur-ser'vant.  n.  s. 
[under  and  servant.]  A  servant  of  the 
lower  class. 

Besides  the  nerves,  the  bones,  as  under  servants, 
with  the  muscles,  are  employed  to  raise  him  up. 

Grew. 
To  U'nderset,  un-dur-set'.  v.  a.  [under 
and  set.']  To  prop;  to  support. 

The  merchant-adventurers,  being  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  well  underset  with  rich  men,  and  good 
order,  heid  out  bravely.  Bacon. 

Underse'tter,  un-dur-set'tur.  n.  s.  [from 
underset.]  Prop;  pedestal;  support. 
The  four  corners  thereof  had  undersetters. 

1  Kings. 
Underse'tting,  un-dur-set'ting.410  n.  s. 
[from  underset.']  Lower  part;  pedestal. 
Their  undersettings,  or  pedestals,  are,  in  height, 
a  third  part  of  the  column.  Wotton. 

Undershe'riff,  un-dur-sher'if.  n.  s.  [un- 
der and  sheriff'.]     The  deputy  of  the 

sheriff. 
Since  'tis  my  doom,  love's  undershrieve, 
Why  this  reprieve? 
Why  doth  my  she  advowson  fly?  Cleaveland. 

Undershe'riffry,  un-dur-sher'if-re.  n.  s. 
[from  undersheriff.]  The  business,  or 
office  of  an  undersheriff. 

The  cardinals  of  Rome  call  all  temporal  business, 
of  wars  and  embassages,  shirreria,  which  is  uruler- 
sheriffries;  as  if  they  were  but  matters  for  under- 
sheriffs  and  catchpoles;  though  many  times  those 
undersheriffries  do  more  good  than  their  high  spe- 
culations. Bacon. 

Undersho't,  un-dur-shot'. part.  adj.  [un- 
der and  shoot.]  Moved  by  water  passing 

under  it. 

The  imprisoned  water  payeth  the  ransom  of  driv- 
ing an  undershot  wheel  for  his  enlargement    Carew. 
Underso'ng,  ui/dur-song.   n.   s.   [under 
and  song.]  Chorus;  burden  of  a  song. 

So  ended  she;  and  all  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong.         Spenser. 

The  challenge  to  Damaetas  shall  belong; 
Menalcas  shall  sustain  his  undersong; 
Each  in  his  turn  your  tuneful  numbers  bring. 

Dryden. 
To    Understa'nd,   un-dur-stand'.    v.   a. 
preterit  understood,   [unbepytanban, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  conceive  with  adequate  ideas;  to 
have  full  knowledge  of;  to  comprehend; 
to  know. 

I  nam'd  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  endu'd 
My  sudden  apprehension.  Milton. 

When  did  his  pen  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
Or  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand.  Dryden. 

He  hopes  you  will  your  foreign  taste  command, 
To  bear  for  once  with  what  you  understand.  Jlddis. 

2.  To  know  the  meaning  of;  to  be  able  to 
interpret. 

He  gather'd  his  own  doom ;  which  understood, 
Not  instant,  but  of  future  time,  to  hell 
He  now  return'd.  Milton. 

The  Ulysses  of  Ovid  upbraids  his  ignorance,  that 
he  understood  not  the  shield  for  which  he  pleaded. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  suppose  to  mean. 

The   most  learned  interpreters  understood  the 
words  of  sin,  and  not  of  Abel.  Locke. 

4.  To  know  by  experience. 


Love  unlibidinous  reigned,  nor  jealousy 
Was  understood,  the  injur'd  lover's  hell.     Milton. 

5.  To  know  by  instinct. 

Amorous  intent,  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire.  Milton. 

6.  To  interpret,  at  least  mentally;  to  con- 
ceive with  respect  to  meaning. 

The  truth, 
Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure, 
Though  not  but  by  the  spirit  understood.      Milton- 
His  sin  might  have  been  greater  in  that  respect: 
but  that  it  was  not  so  to  be  understood,  appears  by 
the  opposition.  Stillingjleet. 

7.  To  know  another's  meaning. 
Each  to  other  calls 

Not  understood,  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage 

As  mock'd,  they  storm.  Milton. 

8.  To  hold  in  opinion  with  conviction. 
For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end 

Of  nature  her  th'  inferior.  Milton. 

9.  To  mean  without  expressing. 

War  then,  war 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolv'd.  Milton. 

10.  To  know  what  is  not  expressed. 

I  bring  them  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fealty 
With  low  subjection;  understand  the  same 
Of  fish,  within  their  wat'ry  residence, 
Not  hither  summon'd.  Milton. 

To  Understa'nd,  un-dur-stand'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  have  the  use  of  intellectual  facul- 
ties; to  be  an  intelligent  or  conscious 
being. 

I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  understanding  heart. 

Chronicles. 
All  my  soul  be 
Imparadis'd  in  you,  in  whom  alone 
1  undexstand,  and  grow,  and  see.  Donne. 

2.  To  be  informed  by  another. 

I  understood  of  the  evil  Eliashib  did.  Nehemiah. 

I  understand  by  Sanga,  you  have  been 
Solicited  against  the  commonwealth 
By  one  Umbrenus.  Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Not  to  be  ignorant;  to  have  learned. 

1  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharg'd.  Milton. 

I  understood  not  all  was  but  a  shew, 
Rather  than  solid  virtue.  Milton 

Understanding,       un-dur-stan'ding.410 

n.s.  [from  understand.] 
I.  Intellectual   powers;   faculties  of  the 
mind,  especially  those  of   knowledge 
and  judgment. 

I  speak  as  my  understanding  instructs  me,  and  as 
mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utterance.  Shakspeare. 

Make  bim  of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  Isaiah. 

When  she  rates  things,  and  moves  from  ground 
to  ground, 
The  name  of  reason  she  obtains  by  this: 

But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found, 
And  standeth  fix'd,  she  understanding  is.     Davies. 

Life  and  sense, 
Fancy  and  understanding:  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being.     Milton. 

We  find  wisdom  withdrawing  the  will  from  the 
quarrels  of  the  understanding,  and  more  esteeming 
of  peace  than  of  opinion.  Holyday 

By  understanding,  I  mean  that  faculty  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge; generals  as  well  as  particulars;  absent  things 
as  well  as  present;  and  to  judge  of  their  truth  or 
falsehood,  good  or  evil.  Wilkins. 

God  is  to  the  understanding  of  man,  as  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  to  our  eyes,  its  first  and  most  glorious 
object.  Tillolson. 

The  understandings  of  a  senate  are  often  enslaved 
by  three  or  four  leaders.  Swift. 


2.  Skill;  knowledge;  exact  comprehen- 
sion. 

Right  understanding  consists  in  the  perception  of 
the  visible  or  probable  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  ideas.  Locke. 

Very  mean  people  have  raised  their  minds  to  a 
great  sense  and  understanding  of  religion.    Locke. 

3.  Intelligence;  terms  of  communication. 

He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  would  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  preserving  of  a  good  under- 
standing between  him  and  his  people.     Clarendon. 
We  have  get  into  some  understanding  with  the 
enemy,  by  means  of  don  Diego.  Jlrbulhnot. 

Understanding,  un-dur-stan'ding.  adj. 
Knowing;  skilful. 

The  present  physician  is  a  very  understanding 
man,  and  well  read.  Mdison. 

Understa'ndingly,  un-dur-stan'ding-le. 
adv.  [from  understand.]  With  know- 
ledge. 

Sundays  may  be  understanding^  spent  in  theo- 
logy. Milton. 
UNDERSTOo'D,i'in-dur-stud'.  Thepret.and 

part.  pass,  of  understand. 
Understra'pper,  un'dur-strap-pur.  n.  s 
[under  and  strafi.]     A  petty  fellow;  an 
inferiour  agent. 

Every  understrapper  perked  up,  and  expected  a 

regiment,  or  his  sou  must  be  a  major.  Swift 

To  Underta'ke,  un-dur-take'.  v.  a.  pret. 

undertook;  part.  pass,  undertaken,  [un- 

derfangen,  German.] 

1.  To  attempt;  to  engage  in. 

The  task  he  undertakes 
Is  numb 'ring  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry. 

Shakspeare. 
The  charity  of  his  mother,  who  undertook  the 
manage  of  his  family,  became  a  seasonable  assist- 
ant and  expedient  in  this  single  state.  Fell. 

Hence  our  gen'rous  emulation  came; 
We  undertook,  and  we  perform'd  the  same. 

Roscommon. 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  hard, 

The  English  undertake  th'  unequal  war.      Dryden. 

Of  dangers  undertaken,  fame  achiev'd, 
They  talk  by  turns.  Dryden. 

2.  To  assume  a  character.    Not  in  use. 

His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'd. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  To  engage  with;  to  attack. 

It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should  undertake  every 

companion  that  you  give  offence  to.        Shakspeare. 

You'll  undertake  her  no  more?  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  have  the  charge  of. 

To  th'  waterside  I  must  conduct  your  grace, 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end.  Shakspeare. 

To  Underta'ke,  un-dur-take'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  assume  any  business  or  province. 

0  Lord,  I  am  oppressed,  undertake  for  me. 

Isaiah. 

1  undertook  alone  to  wing  th'  abyss.        Miiton. 

2.  To  venture;  to  hazard. 

It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit, 
That  dare  not  undertake.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  promise;  to  stand  bound  to  some 
condition. 

If  the  curious  search  the  hills  after  rains,  I  dare 

undertake  they  will  not  lose  their  labour      Woodw. 

Underta'ken,  un-dur-ta'k'n.    The  part. 

pass,  of  undertake. 
Underta'ker,     un-dur-ta'kur.98     n.    s. 

[from  undertake.] 
1.  One  who  engages  in  projects  and  af- 
fairs. 
Antrim  was  naturally  a  great  undertaker. 

Clarendon. 
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Undertakers  in  Rome  purchase  the  digging  of 
fields,  and  arrive  at  great  estates  by  it.      Jide'  son. 

This  serves  to  free  the  enquiry  from  the  pi  rplexi- 
ties  that  some  undertakers  have  encumbered  it  with. 

Woodward. 

Oblige  thy  fav'rite  undertakers 
To  throw  me  in  but  twenty  acres.  Prior. 

2.  One  who  engages  to  build  for  another 
at  a  certain  price. 

Should  they  build  as  fast  as  write, 
'Twould  ruin  undertakers  quite.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  manages  funerals. 

While  rival  undertakers  hover  round, 
And  with  his  spade  the  sextou  marks  the  ground. 

Young. 
Undertaking,     un-dur-ta'king.     n.    s. 
[from    undertake.']       Attempt;    enter- 
prise; engagement. 

Mighty  men  they  are  called;  which  sheweth  a 
strength  surpassing  others;  and  men  of  renown, 
that  is,  of  great  undertaking  and  adventurous  ac- 
tions. Raleigh. 
If  this  seem  too  great  an  undertaking  for  the 
humour  of  our  age,  then  such  a  sum  of  money 
ought  to  lie  ready  for  taking  off  all  such  pieces  of 
cloth  as  shall  be  brought  in.  Temple. 
Undertenant,  un-dur-ten'ant.  n.  ».  [un- 
der  and  tenant  1     A  secondary  tenant; 
one  who  holds  from  him  that  holds  from 
the  owner. 

Settle  and  secure  the  undertenants;  to  the  end 

there  may  be  a  repose  and  establishment  of  every 

subject's  estate,  lord  and  tenant.  Davies. 

Undertoo'k,  un-dilr-t66k'.    The  preterit 

of  undertake. 
Undervaluation,  un-dur-val-u-a'shun. 
n.  s.  [under  and  -value.]  Rate  not  equal 
to  the  worth. 

There  is  often  failing  by  an  undervaluation;  for 

in  divers  children  their  ingenerate  powers  are  of 

slow  disclosure.  Wotton. 

To    Undervalue,    un-dur-val'u.    v.  a. 

[under  and  value.] 
1.  To  rate  low;  to  esteem  lightly;  to  treat 
as  of  little  worth. 

Her  name  is  Portia,  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter.  Shafapearc. 

My  chief  delight  lay  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
Kiy  station;  so  that,  in  comparison  of  it,  I  under- 
valued all  ensigns  of  authority.  Jltierbury. 
3.  To  depress;  to  make  low  in  estimation; 
to  despise. 

I  write  not  this  with  the  least  intention  to  under- 
value the  other  parts  of  poetry.  Dryden. 
In  a  kingdom  grown  glorious  by  the  reputation 
of  a  sovereign,  multitudes  lessen  and  undervalue  it. 

Jlddison. 

Schooling  Luther,  an  undervaluing  term,  would 

Make  one  think  that  Erasmus  bad  a  mean  opinion 

of  him.  Jltterbury. 

Undi.kva'lce,  un'dur-vSl-u.493  n.  a.  [from 

the  verb.]     Low  rate;  vile  price. 

The  unskilfulness,  carelessness,  or  knavery  of  the 
traders,  added  much  to  the  undervalue  and  discre- 
dit of  these  commodities  abroad.  Temple. 
Underva'luer,  un-durvaTu-ur.  n.  s. 
[from  undervalue.]  One  who  esteems 
lightty. 
An  undervaluer  of  money  was  sir  Henry  Wotton. 

Walton. 
Underwe'nt,  un-dur-went'.     The  pret. 

of  undergo. 
U'nderwood,   un'dur-wud.   n.   s.   [under 
and  wood.]     The  low  trees  that  grow 
among  the  timber 
When  you  fell  underwood,  sow  haws  and  sloes. 

Mortimer. 
U'nderwork,  un'dur-wurk.498  n.  s.  [un- 
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der  and  work.]     Subordinate  business; 
petty  affairs. 

Those  that  are  proper  for  war  fill  up  the  labori- 
ous part  of  life,  and  carry  on  the  undenoork  of  the 
nation.  Addison- 

To  Underwo'rk,  un-dur-wiirk'.  v.  a. 
preterit  and  part.  pass,  underworked  or 
underwrought. 

1 .  To  destroy  by  clandestine  measures. 

Thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far, 
That  thou  hast  underwrought  its  lawful  king, 
To  cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity.     Shakspeare* 

2.  To  labour  or  polish  less  than  enough. 

Apelles  said  of  Protogenes,  that  he  knew  not 
when  to  give  over.  A  work  may  be  overwrought 
as  well  as  underwrought  Dryden- 

3.  To  work  at  a  price  below  the  common. 
Underwo'rkman,  un-dur-wiirk'man.  n.  s. 

[under  and  workman.]   An  inferiour  or 
subordinate  labourer. 

Nor  would  they  hire  underworkmen  to  employ 
their  parts  and  learning  to  disarm  their  mother  of 
all.  Lesley. 

Underworkmen  are  expert  enough  at  making  a 
single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant  how 
to  adjust  the  several  parts.  Swift. 

To  Underwrite,  un-dur-rite'.  v.  a.  [un- 
der and  write.]  To  write  under  some- 
thing else. 

He  began  first  with  his  pipe,  and  then  with  his 
voice,  thus  to  challenge  Dorus,  and  was  by  him  an- 
swered in  the  underwritten  sort.  Sidney. 
What  addition  and  change  I  have  made,  I  have 
here  underwritten.                                    Sanderson. 

Underwriter,  un-dilr-ri'tur.  n.  n.  [from 
underwrite.]  An  insurer;  so  called 
from  writing  his  name  under  the  con- 
ditions. 

Undescri'bed,  un-de-skrib'd'.  adj.  Not 
described. 

They  urge,  that  God  left  nothing  in  his  word  tin- 
described,  whether  it  concerned  the  worship  of  God, 
or  outward  polity.  Hooker. 

This  is  such  a  singular  practice,  that  I  had  rather 
leave  it  undescribed,  than  give  it  its  proper  cha- 
racter. Collier. 

Undescri'ed,  un-de-skride'.  adj.  Not 
seen;  unseen;  undiscovered. 

Undese'rved,  un-de-zerv'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  merited;  not  obtained  by  merit. 

This  victory  obtained  with  great,  and  truly  not 
undeserved,  honour  to  the  two  princes,  the  whole 
estates,  with  one  consent,  gave  the  crown  to  Musi- 
dorus.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  incurred  by  fault. 
The  same  virtue  which  gave  him  a  disregard  of 

fame,   made  him  impatient  of  an  undeserved  re- 
proach Addison. 

UNDESE'RvfcDi.Y,nn-de-zer'ved-le.36*adi/. 
J_from   undeserved.]     Without  desert, 
whether  of  good  or  ill. 

Our  desire  is  to  yield  them  a  just  reason,  even  of 
the  least  things,  wherein  undeservedly  they  have 
but  as  much  as  dreamed  that  we  do  amiss.  Hooker. 

He  which  speakcth  no  more  than  edifieth,  is  un- 
deservedly reprehended  for  much  speaking.  Hooker. 

These  oft  as  undeservedly  inthral 
His  outward  freedom.  Milton. 

Science  distinguishes  a  man  of  honour  from  one 
of  those  athletick  brutes,  whom  undeservedly  we 
call  heroes.  Dryden 

Undese'rver,  un-de-zer'vur.  n.  s.  One 
of  no  merit. 

You  see  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after;  the 
undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is 
called  on.  Shakspeare. 

Undese'rving,  un-de-zer'ving.  adj. 

6k 


1.  Not    having   merit;    not    having   am 
worth. 

It  exerts  itself  promiscuously  towards  the  deserv- 
ing and  the  undeserving,  if  it  relieves  alike  the  idle 
and  the  indigent.  .hldison- 

Shall  we  repine  at  a  little  misplaced  charity, 
when  an  all-wise  Being  showers  down  every  day 
his  benefits  on  the  unthankful  and  undeserving? 

Atterbury- 

Who  lose  a  leugth  of  undeserving  days, 
Would  you  usurp  the  lover's  dear-bought  praise? 

Popt. 

2.  Not  meriting  any  particular  advantage 
or  hurt:  with  of. 

I  was  carried  to  mislike,  then  to  hate;  lastly,  to 
destroy  this  son  undeserving  of  destruction.  Sidney. 
My  felicity   is  in   retaining  the  good  opinion  of 
honest  men,  who  think  me  not  quite  undeservir-g  of 
«t-  Pope. 

Undesi'gned,  uu-de-sln'd'."9  adj.     Not 
intended;  not  purposed. 

Great  effects  by  inconsiderable  means  arc  some- 
times brought  about;  and  those  so  wholly  undesign- 
ed by  such  as  are  the  immediate  actors.         South. 

Where  you  conduct  find, 
Use  and  convenience;  will  you  not  agree, 
That  such  effects  could  not  be  undesigned, 
Nor  could  proceed  but  from  a  knowing  mind? 

Blackmore- 
Undesi'gning,  un-de-si'ning.  adj. 

1.  Not  acting  with  any  set  purpose. 

Could  atoms,  which,  with  undirected  flight, 
Roam'd  through  the  void,  and  rang'd  the  realms  of 

night, 
In  order  march,  and  to  their  posts  advance, 
Led  by  no  guide,  but  undetigning  chance? 

Blackmore. 

2.  Having  no  artful  or  fraudulent  schemes; 
sincere. 

He  looks  upon  friendship,  gratitude,  and  sense  of 
honour,  as  terms  to  impose  upon  weak,  undesigning 
minds.  South. 

Undesi'rable,  nn-de-zi'ra-bl.  adj.    Not 
to  be  wished;  not  pleasing. 

To  add  what  wants 
In  female  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  love, 
And  render  me  more  equal;  and  perhaps, 
A  thing  not  undesirable,  some  time 
Superior;  for  inferior,  who  is  free?  Milton. 

Undesi'red,    un-de-zird'.36B    adj.      Not 
wished;  not  solicited. 

O  goddess-mother,  give  me  back  to  fate; 
Your  gift  was  undesir'd,  and  came  too  late.    Dryd. 
Undesi'ring,  un-de-zi'ring.  adj.    Negli- 
gent; not  wishing. 

The  bans  of  gifts  and  money  to  despise, 
And  look  on  wealth  with  undenting  eyes: 
When  tbou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine. 
Be  wise,  and  free,  uy  heav'n's  conseut  aud  mine. 

Dryden. 
UNDEsnto'YABLE,   un-de-stroe'a-bi.   adj. 
Indestructible;    not  susceptive  of   de- 
struction.    Not  in  use. 

Common  glass,  once  made,  so  far  resists  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fire,  that  most  chymists  think  it  a  body 
more  undestroyabk  than  gold  itself.  Boyle. 

Undestko'ved,  uij-de-stroid'.  adj.     Not 
destroyed. 

The  essences  of  those  species  are  preserved  whole 

and  undestioyed,  whatever  changes  happen  to  any, 

or  all  of  the  individuals.  Locke. 

Undeterminable,      un-de-ter'min-a-bl. 

adj.  Impossible  to  be  decided. 

On  cither  side  the  fight  was  fierce,  and  surelv  «n- 
detenninable  without  the  death  of  one  of  the  chief*. 

Wotton. 
Rather  an  heir  had  no  -ich  right  by  ditinc  insti- 
tution, than  tliat  Q  U  should  gi    ■  mm  b  a  right,  but 
yet  leave  it  doubtful  and  niifiifiiiiiimiftfii  wn.   -'ich 
heir  is.  Lockt. 
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Undete'rminate,  un-de-ter'min-at. S1adj. 

1.  Not  settled;  not  decided;   contingent. 
Regularly,  indeterminate. 

Surely  the  Son  of  God  could  not  die  by  chance, 
nor  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  came  to  pass  in 
nature  be  left  to  an  undeterminate  event.       South. 

2.  Not  fixed. 

Fluid,  slippery,  and  undeterminate  it  is  of  itself. 

More. 
Undete'rminateness,   un-de-ter'min- 

at-nes. 
Undetermina'tion,  un-de-ter-min 
shun.  n.  s.  [from  undeterminate.     We 
say   more    regularly  indeterminateness 
and  indetermination.~\ 

1.  Uncertainty;  indecision. 

He  is  not  left  barely  to  the  undetermination,  in- 
certainty  and  unsteadiness  of  the  operation  of  his 
faculties,  without  a  certain,  secret  predisposition  of 
them  to  what  is  right.  Hale. 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  fixed,  or  invin- 
cibly directed. 

The  idea  of  a  free  agent  is  undeterminateness  to 

one  part,  before  he  has  made  choice.  More. 

Undete'rmined,    un-de-ter'min'd.    adj. 

1.  Unsettled;  undecided. 

He  has  left  his  succession  as  undetermined,  as  if 
he  had  said  nothing  about  it.  Locke. 

Extended  wide 
In  circuit,  undetermined,  square  or  round.    Milton. 

2.  Not  limited;  not  regulated;  not  defined. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  such  thing 
should  be  as  matter,  undetermined  by  something 
called  form.  Hale. 

Undevo'ted,  un-de-v6'ted.  adj.  Not  de- 
voted. 

The  lords  Say  and  Brooke,  two  popular  men,  and 

most  undevoted  to  the  church,  positively  refused  to 

make  any  such  protestation.  Clarendon. 

UndiaVhanous,  un-di-af'fa-nus.  adj.  Not 

pellucid;  not  transparent. 

When  the  materials  of  glass  melted,  with  calcined 

tin,  have  composed  a  mass  undiaphanous  and  white, 

this  white  enamel  is  the  basis  of  all  concretes,  that 

goldsmiths  employ  in  enamelling.  Boyle. 

Undi'd,  un-did'.  The  preterit  of  undo. 

This  so  undid  all  I  had  done  before; 

I  could  attempt,  and  he  endure  no  more.  Roscomm. 

Undigested,    nn-de-jes'ted.    adj.     Not 

concocted;  not  subdued  by  the  stomach. 

Ambition,  the  disease  of  virtue,  bred 
Like  surfeits  from  an  undigested  fulness, 
Meets  death  in  that  which  is  the  means  of  life. 

Denham. 
The  glaring  sun  breaks  in  at  ev'ry  chink, 
Yet  plung'd  in  sloth  we  lie,  and  snore  supine 
As  fill'd  with  fumes  of  undigested  wine.  Dryden. 
Meat  remaining  in  the  stomach  undigested,  de- 
jection of  appetite,  wind  coming  upwards,  are  signs 
of  a  phlegmatick  constitution.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Undi'ght,  un-dite'.  fireterit.  Put  off.  It 
is  questionable  whether  it  have  a  pre- 
sent tense.  Obsolete. 

From  her  fair  head  her  fillets  she  undight, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside.  Spenser. 

Undiminished,  un-de-min'isht.  adj.  Not 
impaired;  not  lessened. 

I   still   accounted  myself  undiminished  of  my 
largest  concessions.  King  Charles. 

Think  not,  revolted  spirit!  thy  shape  the  same, 
Or  undiminished  brightness,  to  be  known 
As  when  thou  stood'st  in  heav'n,  upright  and  pure. 

Milton- 
Sergius,  who  a  bad  cause  bravely  try'd, 
All  of  a  piece,  and  undiminished,  dy'd.      Dryden. 

The  deathless  muse,  with  undiminished  rays, 
Through  distant  times  the  lovely  dame  conveys. 

Jiddison. 
When  sacrilegious  hands  had  raised  the  church 
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even  to  the  foundation,  these  charities  they  suffered 
to  stand  undiminished,  untouched.  Jltterbury. 

UNDi'NTED,un-dint'ed.  adj.  Not  impress- 
ed by  a  blow. 

I  must  rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates:  this  'greed  upon, 
To  part  with  unhackt  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  barge  undinted.  Shakspeare. 

Undi'pped,  tin-dipt'.3*9  adj.  [un  and  di/i.^ 
Not  dipped;  not  plunged. 

I  think  thee 
Impenetrably  good;  but  like  Achilles, 
Thou  hadst  a  soft  Egyptian  heel  undipped, 
And  that  has  made  thee  mortal.  Dryden. 

Undirected,  un-de-rek'ted.   adj.     Not 
directed. 

The  realm  was  left,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst 
all  the  raging  surges,  unruled  and  undirected  of  any: 
for  they  to  whom  she  was  committed,  fainted  or  for- 
sook their  charge  Spenser. 

Could  atoms,  which,  with  undirected  flight, 
Roam'd  through  the  void,  and  rang'd  the  realms  of 

night, 
Of  reason  destitute,  without  intent, 
In  order  march?  Blackmore. 

Undisce'rned,   un-diz-zern'd'.  adj.  Not 
observed;  not  discovered;  not  descried. 

Our  profession,  though  it  leadeth  us  into  many 
truths  undiscerned  by  others,  yet  doth  disturb  their 
communications.  Brown. 

Broken  they  break,  and  rallying  they  renew, 
In  other  forms,  the  military  shew: 
At  last  in  order  undiscerned  they  join, 
And  march  together  in  a  friendly  line.         Dryden. 

Undisce'rnedly,      un-diz-zer'ned-le.384 
adv.  So  as  to  be  undiscovered. 

Some  associated  particles  of  salt-petre,  by  lurk- 
ing undiscernedly  in  the  fixed  nitre,  had  escaped  the 
analysing  violence  of  the  fire.  Boyle- 

Undisoe'rnible,    un-diz-zern'e-bl.    adj. 
Not  to  be  discerned;  invisible. 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 
To  think  I  should  be  undiscernible, 
When  I  perceive  your  grace.  Shakspeare. 

The  apostle  knowing  that  the  distinction  ef  these 
characters  was  undiscernible  by  men  in  this  life, 
admonishes  those,  who  had  the  most  comfortable 
assurances  of  God's  favour,  to  be  nevertheless  ap- 
prehensive. Rogers. 
Undisce'rnibly,  un-diz-zern'e-ble.  adv. 
Invisibly;  imperceptibly. 

Many  secret  indispositions  will  undiscernibly  steal 
upon  the  soul,  and  it  will  require  time  and  close  ap- 
plication to  recover  it  to  the  spiritualities  of  reli- 
gion. South 
Undisce'rning,  un-diz-zern'ing.  adj.  In- 
judicious; incapable  of  making  due 
distinction. 

Undiscerning  muse,  which  heart,  which  eyes, 

In  this  new  couple  dost  thou  prize?  Donne. 

His  long  experience  informed  him  well  of  the 

state  of  England ;   but  of  foreign  transactions  he 

was  entirely  undiscerning  and  ignorant.  Clarendon. 

Thus  her  blind  sister,  fickle  fortune,  reigns,    • 
And  undiscerning  scatters  crowns  and  chains. 

Pope. 

Undisciplined,    fin-dis'sip-plin'd.    adj. 

1.  Not  subdued  to  regularity  and  order. 

To  be  dispensed  withal  is  an  argument  of  natural 
infirmity,  if  it  be  necessary;  but  if  it  be  not,  it 
signifies  an  undisciplined  and  unmortified  spirit. 

Taylor. 

Divided  from  those  climes  where  art  prevails, 
Undisciplined  by  precepts  of  the  wise, 
Our  inborn  passions  will  not  brook  controul; 
We  follow  nature.  Philips. 

2.  Untaught;  uninstructed. 

A  gallant  man  had  rather  fight  to  great  disadvan- 
tages in  the  field,  in  an  orderly  way  than  skuffle 
with  an  undisciplined  rabble.  King  Charles 

Pry  is  a  man  of  a  clear  bead,  but  fen  words; 


and  gains  the  same  advantage  over  Puzzle,  that  « 
small  body  of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a  num- 
berless undisciplined  militia.  Spectator. 

Undisoo'rding,  un-dis-kord'ing  adj.  Not 
disagreeing;  not  jarring  in  musick. 

We  on  earth,  with  undiscording  voice, 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise; 

As  once  we  did,  till  disproportion^  sin 
Jarr'd  against  nature's  chime.  Milton. 

Un  disco'  verable,       un-dls-kuv'ur-a-bl. 
adj.  Not  to  be  found  out. 

He  was  to  make  up  his  accounts,  and  by  an  easy,, 
undiscoverable  cheat,  he  could  provide  against  the 
impending  distress.  Rogers. 

Undisco'vered,     un-dls-kuv'ur'd.     adj. 
Not  seen;  not  descried;  not  found  out. 

Coming  into  the  falling  of  a  way,  which  led  us 
into  a  place,  of  each  side  whereof  men  might  easily 
keep  themselves  undiscovered,  I  was  encompassed 
suddenly  by  a  great  troop  of  enemies.  Sidney. 

When  the  griefs  of  Job  were  exceeding  great,  his 
words  accordingly  to  open  them  were  many:  how- 
beit,  still  unto  his  seeming'  they  were  undiscovered. 

Hooker. 

Time  glides,  with  undiscovered  haste; 
The  future  but  a  length  behind  the  past.     Dryden. 

By  your  counsels  we  are  brought  to  view 
A  rich  and  undiscovered  world  in  you.  Dryden. 

In  such  passages  I  discover'd  some  beauty  yet  wi- 
discovered.  Dryden. 

Undisoree't,    un-dis-kreet'.    adj.     Not 
wise;  imprudent. 
If  thou  be  among  the  undiscreet,  observe  the  time. 

Ecclesiasticus . 
Undisgui'sed,  un-dis-gyiz'd'.  adj.  Openj 
artless;  plain;  exposed  to  view. 

If  thou  art  Venus, 
Disguis'd  in  habit,  undisguised  in  shape; 

0  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  t'  escape. 

Dryden. 

If  once  they  can  dare  to  appear  openly  and  un- 

disguised,  when  they  can  turn  the  ridicule  upon 

seriousness  and  piety,  the  contagion  spreads  like  a 

pestilence.  Rogers. 

Undisho'noured,    un-diz-6n'nur'd.    adj. 

Not  dishonoured. 

Keep  then  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true 

bed: 

1  live  distained,  thou  undishonoured.      Shakspeare. 

Undisma'yed,   un-diz-made'.    adj.     Not 
discouraged;  not  depressed  with  fear. 
He  in  the  midst  thus  undismayed  began.  Milton. 
Though  oft  repuls'd,  again 
They  rally  undismayed.  Philips. 

He  aim'd  a  blow  against  his  undismayed  adver- 
sary. Jlrbuthnot. 
Undisobli'ging,  un-dis-6-blee'jing.  adj. 
Inoffensive. 

All  this  be  would  have  expatiated  upon,  with 
connexions  of  the  discourses,  and  the  most  easy, 
undisobliging  transitions.  Broome. 

Undispensed,    un-dis-perst'.    adj.    Not 
scattered. 

We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we 
burn  upon  his  altars;  the  smoke  doth  vanish  ere  it 
can  reach  the  sky ;  and  whilst  it  is  undispersed,  it 
but  clouds  it.  Boyle. 

Undispo'sed,  un-dis-poz'd'.  adj.  Not  be- 
stowed. 

The  employments  were  left  undisposed  of,  to  keep 
alive  the  hopes  of  impatient  candidates.         Swift. 
Undispu'ted,  un-dis-pu'ted.  adj.  Incon- 
trovertible; evident. 
You,  by  an  undisputed  title,  are  the  king  of  poets. 

Dryden. 

That  virtue  and  vice  tend  to  make  those  men 

happy,  or  miserable,  who  severally  practise  them, 

is  a  proposition  of  undoubted,  and  by  me  undisputed, 

truth.  Mftrbwrtj. 
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Undisse'mbled,  un-dls-sem'bl'd.  adj. 

1.  Openly  declared. 

2.  Honest;  not  feigned. 

Ye  are  the  sons  of  a  clergy,  whose  undissembled 
and  unlimited  veneration  for  the  holy  scriptures 
hatb  not  hindered  them  from  paying  an  inferiour, 
but  profound  regard  to  the  best  interpreters  of  it, 
the  primitive  writers.  Atterbury. 

Undi  ssipated,  un-dis'se-pa-ted.  adj.  Not 
scattered;  not  dispersed. 

Such  little  primary  masses  as  our  proposition 

mentions,  may  remain  und'issipated-  Boyle. 

Undisso'lvable,    un-diz-zol'va-bl.     adj. 

That  cannot  be  dissolved. 
Undissolving,  un-diz-zol'ving.  adj.  Ne- 
ver melting. 

Not  cold  Scythia's  undissolving  snows, 
Nor  the  parchVI  Lybian  sands  thy  husband  bore, 
But  mild  Parthenope.  Addison. 

Uxdiste'mpered,  un-dis-tem'pur'd.  adj. 

1.  Free  from  disease. 

2.  Free  from  perturbation. 

Some  such  laws  may  be  considered,  in  some  par- 
liament that  shall  be  at  leisure  from  the  urgency  of 
more  pressing  affairs,  and  shall  be  cool  and  undis- 
tempered.  Temple. 

Undisti'nguishable,  un-dls-ting'gwlsh- 
a-bl.  adj. 

1.  Not  to  be  distinctly  seen. 

These  things  seem  small  and  undistinguishable, 
Like  far  off  mountains  turned  into  clouds.    Shaksp. 

The.  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable.      Shaksp. 

Its  lineaments  are  destroyed,  and  the  materials 
mixt  in  an  undistinguishable  confusion.        Rogers. 

2.  Not  to  be  known  by  any  peculiar  pro- 
.   perty. 

No  idea  can  be  undistinguishable  from  another, 
from  which  it  ought  to  be  different.  Locke. 

Undistinguished,  un-dis-ting'gwisht.693 
adj. 

1.  Not  marked  out  so  as  to  be  known  from 
each  other. 

The  undistinguished  seeds  of  good  and  ill, 
Ileav'n  in  his  bosom  from  our  knowledge  hides. 

Dry  den. 

'Tis  longer  since  the  creation  of  angels  than  of 
the  world,  by  seven  hundred  years;  whereby,  we 
would  mark  out  so  much  of  that  undistinguished  du- 
ration, as  we  suppose  would  have  admitted  seven 
hundred  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun.  Locke. 

2.  Not  to  be  seen  otherwise  than  confu- 
sedly; not  separately  and  plainly  de- 
scried 

'Tis  like  the  milky  way,  all  over  bright: 
But  sown  so  thick  with  stars,  His  undistinguished 
light.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  plainly  discerned. 

Wrinkles  undistinguished  pass, 
For  I'm  asham'd  to  use  a  glass.  Swift. 

4.  Admitting  nothing  between;  having  no 
intervenient  space. 

Oh  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will! 

Shakspeare. 

5.  Not  marked  by  any  particular  property. 

Sleep  to  those  empty  lids 
Is  grown  a  stranger;  and  day  and  night, 
As  undistinguished  by  my  sleep,  as  sight.  Denham. 

6.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  respect. 

Sad  chance  of  war!  now  destitute  of  aid, 
Falls  undistinguished  by  the  victor  spade.        Pope. 

Undisti'nguishing,  un-ais-ting'gwish- 
ing.  adj.  Making  no  difference. 

The  promiscuous  and  itn distinguishing  distribu- 
tion of  good  and  evil,  which  was  necessary  for  car- 
rying ou  the  designs  of  providence  in  this  life,  will 
be  rectified  in  another.  Addison. 
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Undistinguishing  complaisance  will  vitiate  the 
taste  of  the  readers.  ,.    ?, 

Undistra'cted,  un-dis-trak''.ed.  adj.  Not 
perplexed  by  contrariety  of  thoughts  or 

desires. 

When  Enoch  had  walked  with  God,  he  was  so 
far  from  being  tired  with  that  lasting  assiduity,  that 
he  admitted  him  to  a  more  immediate  and  more 
undistracted  communion  with  himself.    ^        Boyle 
Undistra'ctedly,        un-dls-trak  ted-le. 
adv.  Without  disturbance  from  contra- 
riety of  sentiments. 

St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  there  is  difference  betwixt 
married  and  single  persons;  the  affections  of  the 
latter  being  at  liberty  to  devote  themselves  more 
undistractedly  to  God.  BinjU- 

Undistra'otedness,  un-dls-trak  ted-nes. 
n.  s  Freedom  from  interruption  by  dif- 
ferent thoughts. 

The  strange  confusions  of  this  nation  disturb  that 
calmness  of  mind,  and  undistractedness  of  thoughts. 

Boyle. 

Undistu'rbed,  un-dis-turb'd'.  adj. 

1 .  Free  from  perturbation;  calm;  tranquil; 

placid. 

To  our  high  rais'd  phantasy  present 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  content.        Milton. 

The  peaceful  cities  of  th'  Ausonian  shore, 
Lull'd  in  their  ease,  and  undisturb'd  before, 

Are  all  on  fire.  '«_,,.  Pryf^ 

A  state  where  our  imitation  of  God  shall  end  in 
the  undisturbed  fruition  of  him  to  all  eternity. 

Atterbury. 

To  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  sedately  to  consider 
what  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  steadily, 
is  a  complex  idea  of  an  action,  which  may  exist. 
But  to  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  without  using  one  s 
reason,  is  as  real  an  idea  as  the  other.  Locke. 

2.  Not  interrupted  by  any  hinderance  or 

molestation. 

Nature  stints  our  appetite, 
And  craves  no  more  than  undtsturb'd  delight; 
Which  minds,  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fears,  obtain; 
A  soul  serene,  a  body  void  of  pain.  Dryden. 

Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  undisturbed  with  noise, 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys.  Dryd. 

3.  Not  agitated. 
A  good  conscience  is  a  port  which  is  land-lock'd 

on  every  side,  where  no  winds  can  possibly  invade. 
There  a  man  may  not  only  see  his  own  image,  but 
that  of  his  Maker,  clearly  reflected  from  the  undis- 
turbed and  silent  waters.  Dryden. 
Undistu'rbedly,  un-dis-turb'd'le.  adv. 
Calmly;  peacefully. 

Our  minds  are  so  weak,  that  they  have  need  of 

all  the  assistances  can  be  procured,  to  lay  before 

them  undisturbedly  the  thread  and  coherence  of  any 

discourse.  Locke. 

Undivi'dable,    un-de-vi'da-bl.    adj.    Not 

separable;  not  susceptive  of  division. 

The  best  actors  in  the  world  for  tragedy,  pastoral, 
scene  undividable,  or  poem  unlimited.    Shakspeare. 

How  comes  it,  husband, 
That  thou  art  thus  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself,  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me; 
That  undividabZe,  incorporate, 
And  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part.  Shaksp. 
Undivided,  un-de-vi'ded.  adj.  Unbroken; 
whole;  not  parted. 

Love  is  not  divided  between  God  and  God's  ene- 
my: we  must  love  God  with  all  our  heart;  that  is, 
give  him  a  whole  and  undivided  affection.     Taylor. 

He  extends  through  all  extent; 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.  Pope. 

Undivu'lged,  un-de-vulj'd'.  adj.  Secret; 
not  promulgated. 

Let  the  great  gods 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.  Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwbjpp'd  of  justice.  Shakspeare. 
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To  Undo',  6n-dd6'.  v.  a.  pret.  undid;  par,t. 
pass,  undone.  |_from  do.~\ 

1.  To  ruin;  to  bring  to  destruction. 
As  this  immoderate  favour  of  the  multitude  did 

him  no  good,  so  will  it  undo  so  many  as  shall  truit 
unto  it.  Hayward. 

Subdued,  undone,  they  did  at  last  obey, 
And  change  their  own  for  their  invader's  way. 

Roscommon. 

Where,  with  like  haste,  through  several  ways  they 
run, 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone.     Denliam. 

Hither  ye  come,  dislike,  and  so  undo 
The  players,  and  disgrace  the  poet  too.      Denham- 

When  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I'm  ten  times  more  undone;  while  hope  and  fear, 
With  variety  of  pain  distract  me.  Addison. 

2.  To  loose;  to  open  what  is  shut  or  fast- 
ened; to  unravel. 

They  false  and  fearful  do  their  hands  undo; 
Brother,  his  brother;  friend  doth  friend  forsake. 

Sidney. 

Pray  undo  this  button.  Shaktpeare- 

We  implore  thy  powerful  hand, 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 
Of  true  virgin  here  distress'd.  Milton. 

Were  men  so  dull ,  they  could  not  sec 
That  Lyce  painted,  should  they  flee, 
Like  simple  birds,  into  a  net, 
So  grossly  woven,  and  ill-set; 
Her  own  teeth  would  undo  the  knot, 
And  let  all  go  that  she  had  got. 


3.  To  change  any  thing  done  to  its  former 
state;  to  recall,  or  annul  any  action. 

They  may  know,  that  we  are  far  from  presuming 
to  think  that  men  can  better  any  thing  which  God 
hath  done,  even  as  we  are  from  thinking,  that  men 
should  presume  to  undo  some  things  of  men,  which 
God  doth  know  they  cannot  better.  Hooker. 

It  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo.  Shakspeare. 

We  seem  ambitious  God's  whole  work  t'  undo; 
Of  nothing  he  made  us,  and  we  strive,  too, 
To  bring  ourselves  to  nothing  back.  Donne. 

They  make  the  Deity  do  and  undo,  go  forward 
and  backward.  Burnet. 

By  granting  me  so  soon, 
He  has  the  merit  of  the  gift  undone.  Dryden. 

Without  this  our  repentance  is  not  real,  because 
we  have  not  done  what  we  can  to  undo  our  fault. 

Tillotson. 
Now  will  this  woman,  with  a  single  glance, 
Undo  what  I've  been  labouring  all  this  while. 

Addison. 

When  in  time  the  martial  maid 
Found  out  the  trick  that  Venus  play'd, 
She  shakes  her  helm;  she  knits  her  brows, 
And,  fir'd  with  indignation,  vows, 
To-morrow,  ere  the  setting  sun, 
She'd  all  undo  that  she  had  done.  Swift. 

Undo'ing,  un-ddo'ing.  adj.  Ruining;  de- 
structive. 

The  great  and  undoing  mischief  which  befalls 
men,  is  by  their  being  misrepresented.  South. 

Undo'ing,  un-ddo'ing.  n.  s.  Ruin;  destruc- 
tion; fatal  mischief. 

To  the  utter  undoing  of  some,  many  things  by 
strictness  of  law  may  lie  done,  which  equity  and 
honest  meaning  forbiddetli.  Hooker. 

False  lustre  could  dazzle  my  poor  daughter  to  her 

■  .  _  Addison, 

undoing.  ■  ■ 

Fools  that  wc  are,  we  know  that  ye  deceive  us; 
Yet  act,  as  if  the  fraud  was  pleasing  to  us, 
And  our  undoing  joy.  R°™- 

Ign'rant  of  happiness,  and  blind  to  nun, 
How  oft  are  our  petitions  our  undoing.'  Harte. 

Undone,  un-dun'.  adj.  [from  undo.] 
I.  Not  done;  not  performed. 

Do  you  smell  a  fault? 1  cannot  wish  the  fault 

undone,  the  issue  of  it  being  so  proper   Shakspeare. 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  call  either  of  these 
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two  great  persons  to  account  for  what  they  had  done, 
or  what  they  had  left  undone.  Clarendon. 

2.  Ruined;  brought  to  destruction. 
Already  is  the  work  begun; 
And  we  rest  all  undone,  till  all  be  done.       Daniel. 
Undoubted,  un-dout'ed.  adj.  Indubitable; 
indisputable;  unquestionable. 
His  fact,  till  now,  came  not  to  an  undoubted  proof. 

Skakspeare. 
Thou,  Spirit,  who  led'st  this  glorious  eremite 
Into  the  desai  t,  his  victorious  field, 
Against  the  spiritual  foe,  and  brought'st  him  thence, 
By  proof  th'  undoubted  Son  of  God,  inspire.  Milton 
The  relations  of  your  trials  may  be  received  as 
undoubted  records  of  certain  events,  and  as  securely 
to  be  depended  on  as  the  propositions  of  Euclid. 

Glanville. 
Made  the  world  tremble  with  a  num'rous  host, 
And  of  undoubted  victory  did  boast.  Waller. 

Though  none  of  these  be  strict  demonstration, 
yet  we  have  an  undoubted  assurance  of  them,  when 
they  are  proved  by  the  best  arguments  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  bear.  Tillotson. 
Undoubtedly,  un-dout'ed-le.  adv.  Indu- 
bitably; without  question;  without  doubt. 
Some  fault  undoubtedly  there  is  in  the  very  re- 
semblance of  idolaters  Hu<  ker. 

This  cardinal,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour.  Shakspeare 

Undoubtedly  God  will  relent,  and  turn 
From  bis  displeasure.  Milton. 

The  original  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
this  age  has  produced.  Dryden. 

He  that  believes  the  christian  doctrine,  if  he  ad- 
here to  it,  and  live  accordingly,  shall  undoubtedly 
be  saved.  Tillotson 

Undo'ubting,  tin-dout'ing.  adj.   Admit- 
ting no  doubt. 

They  to  whom  all  this  is  revealed,  and  received 
with  an  undoubling  faith,  if  they  do  not  presently 
set  about  so  easy  and  so  happy  a  task,  must  acknow- 
ledge themselves  in  the  number  of  the  blind. 

Hammond 

Undra'wn,  tin-drawn',  adj.    Not  pulled 
by  any  external  force. 

Forth  rush'd 
The  chariot  of  paternal  deity  undrawn, 
Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel; 
It3elf  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy'd 
By  four  cherubick  shapes.  Milton. 

Undre'aded,  un-dred'ed.  adj.  Not  feared. 
Better  far, 
Than  still  at  hell's  dark  threshold  t'  have  set  watch, 
Unnam'd,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half-starv'd. 

Milton. 

Undhe'amed,      un-drem'd'.      adj.      Not 
thought  on. 

A  course  more  promising, 
Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores;  most  certain 
To  miseries  enough.  Shakspeare. 

To  Undre'ss,  un-dres'.  v.  a.  [from  dress.] 

1,  To  devest  of  clothes;  to  strip. 

Undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed.    Shakspeare. 
All  were  stol'n  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride.  Suckling. 

Her  fellows  press'd. 
And  the  reluctant  nymph,  by  force  undressed. 

Addison. 

2.  To  devest  of  ornaments,  or  the  attire  of 
ostentation. 

Undress'd  at  evening  when  she  found 
Their  odours  lost,  their  colours  past, 
She  chang'd  her  look.  Prior. 

U'ndkess,  un'dres.*58  n.  ».  A  loose  or  ne- 
gligent dress. 

Reform  her  into  ease, 
And  put  her  in  undress  to  make  her  please.  Dryden. 
Undke'ssed,  un-drest'.  adj. 
1 .  Not  regulated. 


Thy  vineyard  lies  half  prun'd,  and  half  undressed. 

Dryden. 
2.  Not  prepared  for  use. 

The  common  country  people  wore  perones,  shoes 
of  undressed  leather  Jirbuthnot. 

Undui'ed.  un-dride'   adj.   Not  uried. 
Their  titles  in  the  field  were  try'd: 
Witness  the  fresh  laments,  and  fun'ral  tears  undnfd. 

Dryden . 
Four  pounds  of  undried  hops,  thorough  ripe,  will 
make  one  of  dry.  Mortimer. 

Undhi'ven,  un-dfivVn.103  adj.  Not  im- 
pelled either  way. 

As  wint'ry  winds  contending  in  the  sky, 
With  equal  force  of  lungs  their  titles  try; 
The  doubtful  rack  of  heav'n 
Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  undriv'n. 

Dryden. 
Undro'ssy,  un-dros'se.   adj.   Free   from 
recrement. 

When  a  noontide  sun  with  summer  beams 
Darts  through  a  cloud,  her  wat'ry  skirts  are  edg'd 
With  lucid  amber,  or  undrossy  gold.  Philips. 

Of  heav'n's  undrossy  gold  the  gods'  array 
Refulgent,  flash'd  intolerable  day.  Pope. 

Undu'bitable,  un-du'be-ta-bl.  adj.   Not 
admitting  doubt;  unquestionable. 

Let  that  principle,  that  all  is  matter,  and  that 

there  is  nothing  else,  be  received  for  certain  and 

undubitable,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  be  seen,  what 

consequences  it  will  lead  us  into.  Locke. 

Undu'e,  un-du'.  adj.  [indue,  Fr.] 

1.  Not  right,  not  legal. 
That  proceeding  being  at  that  time  taxed  for 

rigorous  and  undue,  in  matter  and  manner,  makes 
it  very  probable  there  was  some  greater  matter 
against  her.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  agreeable  to  duty. 
He  will  not  prostitute  his  power  to  mean  and  un- 
due ends,  nor  stoop  to  little  and  low  arts  of  courting 
the  people.  Jitterbury. 

U'ndulary,  un'ju-la-re.376  adj.  [from  un- 
dulo,  Lat.]  Playing  like  waves;  playing 
with  intermissions. 

The  blasts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof  maintain 

no  certainty  in  their  course.  Brown 

To  U'ndulate,  un'ju-late.3?6  v.  a.  [from 

undulo,  Lat.]    To  drive  backward  and 

forward;  to  make  to  play  as  waves. 

Breath  vocalized,  i.  e.  vibrated  and  undulated, 

may  in  a  different  manner  affect  the  lips,  or  tongue, 

or  palate,  and  impress  a  swift,  tremulous  motion 

which  breath  alone  passing  smooth  doth  not.  Holder. 

To  U'ndulate,  un'ju-l&te.  v.  n.  To  piay 

as  waves  in  curls. 

Through  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent, 
And  spread  o'er  all  the  fluid  element.  Pope. 

Undula'tion,  un-jii-la'shun.  n.  «.  [from 
undulate.]   Waving  motion. 

Worms  and  leeches  will  move  both  ways;  and  so 
will  most  of  those  animals  whose  bodies  consist  of 
round  and  annulary  fibres,  and  move  by  undulation, 
that  is,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Brown. 

All  tuneable  sounds  are  made  by  a  regular  vibra- 
tion of  the  sonorous  body,  and  undulation  of  the  air, 
proportionable  to  the  acuteness  aiid  gravity  of  the 
tone.  Holder. 

Two  parallel  walls  beat  the  sound  back  on  each 
other,  till  the  undulation  is  quite  worn  out.  Jiddison. 
U'NDULATORY.iAn'ju-la-t6-re.612ac(/.[from 
undulate.]     Moving  in  the  manner  of 
waves. 

A  constant  undulatory  motion  is  perceived  by 
looking  through  telescopes.  Jirbuthnot. 

Undu'ly-  un-du'le.  adv.    Not  properly; 
not  according  to  duty. 

Men  unduly  exercise  their  zeal  against  persons; 
not  only  against  evil  persons,  but  against  those  that 
are  the  most  venerable-  Sprat 


UNDu'TE0Us,iin-du'te-us.376ac(/.  Not  per- 
forming duty;  irreverent;  disoueaient. 

She  and  1,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Ot  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title.        Shakspeare 

In  Latium  safe  he  lay, 
From  his  unduteous  sou,  and  his  usurping  sway. 

Dryden. 
Undu'tiful,  vm-du'te-ful.  adj.  Not  obe- 
dient; not  reverent. 

England  thinks  it  no  good  policy  to  have  that 
realm  planted  with  English,  lest  they  should  grow  so 
undutiful  as  the  Irish,  and  become  more  dangerous. 

Spenser. 

No  man's  reason  did  ever  dictate  to  him,  tl>at  it 

is  fit  for  a  creature  not  to  love  God;  to  be  undutiful 

to  bis  great  sovereign,  and  ungrateful  to  his  lest 

benefactor.  Tillotson. 

Undu'tifully,      un-du'te-ful-le.      adv. 

[from  undutiful.']  Not  according  to  duty. 

The  fish  had  long  in  Caesar's  ponds  been  fed, 
And  from  its  lord  unduti/ully  fled.  Dryden. 

Undu'tifulness,  un-du'ie-ful-nes.  n.  s. 
Want  of  respect;  irreverence;  disobe- 
dience. 

1  should  have  thought  they  would  rather  have 
held  in,  and  staid  all  the  other  from  undutifulness^ 
than  need  to  be  forced  thereunto  themselves. 

Spenser. 

Forbidding  undutifulness  to  superiours,  seditioa 

and  rebellion  against  magistracy.  Tillotson. 


Undy'ing,  lin-di'lng.  adj.  Not  destroyed; 
not  perishing. 

Driven  down 
To  chains  of  darkness,  and  the  undying  worm. 

Milton. 
Unea'rned,  un-£rn'd'.  adj.  Not  obtained 
by  labour  or  merit. 

As  I  am  honest  Puck, 
If  we  have  unearned  luck, 
Now  to  scape  the  serpent's  tongue, 
We  will  make  amends  ere  long.  Shakspeare. 

Our  work  is  brought  to  little,  though  begun 
Early,  and  th'  hour  of  supper  comes  unearned. 

Milton. 
Wilt  thou  rather  chuse 
To  lie  supinely,  hoping  heaven  will  bless 
Thy  slighted  fruits,  and  give  thee  bread  unearned. 

Philips. 
Unea'rthed,    iin-er^t'.369  adj.    Driven 
from  the  den  in  the  ground. 

The  robber  of  the  fold 
Is  from  his  craggy,  winding  haunts  unearthed. 

Thomson. 
Unea'rthly,  un-£rf/t'le.  adj.  Not  terres- 
trial. 

The  sacrifice 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'  th'  offering!  Shakspeare,. 

Une'asily,  un-e'ze-le.  adv.  Not  without 
pain. 
He  lives  uneasily  under  the  burden.  L' Estrange. 
They  make  mankind  their  enemy  by  their  unjust 
actions,  and  consequently  live  more  uneasily  in  the 
world  than  other  men.  Tilt  olson 

Une'asiness,  un-e'ze-nes.  n.  s.  Trouble; 
perplexity;  state  of  disquiet. 

Not  a  subject 
Sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness, 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government.  Shaktp. 

The  same  uneasiness  which  every  thing 
Gives  to  our  nature,  life  must  also  bring    Denham. 

We  may  be  said  to  live  like  those  who  have  their 
hope  in  another  life,  if  we  bear  the  uneasinesses  that 
befall  us  here  with  constancy.  Atttrbury. 

Men  are  dissatisfied  with  their  station,  and  create 
to  themselves  all  the  uneasiness  of  want.  They  fancy 
themselves  poor,  and  under  this  persuasion  feel  all 
the  disquiet  ef  real  poverty.  Rogers, 
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His  majesty  will  maintain  his  just  authority  over 
Ibem;  an<l  whatever  uneasiness  they  may  give  them- 
selves, they  can  create  none  in  hiin.  Jiddison. 

The  libels  agaiust  his  grandfather,  that  fly  about 
bis  very  court,  give  him  uneasiness.  Sivift. 

Une'asy,  un-e'ze  adj. 

1.  Painful;  giving  disturbance. 

The  wisest  of  the  gentiles  forbad  any  libations  to 
be  made  for  dead  infants,  as  believing  they  passed 
into  happiness  through  the  way  of  mortality,  and 
for  a  few  months  wore  an  uneasy  garment.   Taylor. 

On  a  tottering  pinnacle  the  standing  is  uneasy, 
and  the  fall  deadly  Decay  of  Piety. 

His  present  thoughts  are  uneasy,  because  his  pre- 
sent state  does  not  please  him.  VEstrange. 

Uneasy  life  to  me, 
Still  watch'd  and  importun'd,  but  worse  for  thee. 

Dryden. 

2.  Disturbed;  not  at  ease. 

Happy  low!  lie  down; 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.     Shaksp. 

Uneasy,  justice  upward  flew, 
And  both  the  sisters  to  the  stars  withdrew.  Dryden. 

The  passion  and  ill  language  proceeded  from  a 
galled  and  utuasy  mind.  Tillotson. 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  as  makes  a  man  restless  and 
nneasy,  exciting  fresh  desires  Jiddison. 

One  would  wonder  how  any  person  should  desire 
to  be  king  of  a  country,  iu  which  the  established 
teligion  is  directly  opposite  to  that  he  professes. 
Were  it  possible  for  such  a  one  to  accomplish  his 
designs,  his  own  reason  might  tell  him,  there  could 
not  be  a  more  uneasy  prince,  nor  a  more  unhappy 
people.  Jiddison. 

If  we  imagine  ourselves  intitled  to  any  thing  we 
bave  not,  we  shall  be  uneasy  in  the  want  of  it;  and 
that  uneasiness  will  expose  us  to  all  the  evil  persua- 
sions of  poverty.  Rogers. 

The  soul,  uneasy  and  confin'd  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.  Pope. 

3.  Constraining;  cramping. 

Some  servile  imitators 
Prescribe  at  first  such  strict,  uneasy  rules, 
As  they  must  ever  slavishly  observe.     Roscommon. 

4.  Constrained;  not  disengaged;  stiff. 

In  conversation,  a  solicitious  watchfulness  about 
one's  behaviour,  instead  of  being  mended,  will  be 
constrained,  uneasy,  and  ungraceful.  Locke. 

5.  Peevish;  difficult  to  please. 

A  sour,  untractable  nature  makes  him  uneasy  to 
those  who  approach  him.  Spectatqr- 

6.  Difficult.  Out  of  use. 

We  will,  not  appearing  what  we  are,  have  some 
question  with  the  shepherd:  from  his  simplicity,  I 
thiuk  it  not  uneasy  to  get  the  cause  of  my  son's  re- 
sort thither.  Shakspeare. 

This  swift  business  * 

I  must  uneasy  make;  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light.  Shakspeare. 

Divers  things,  knowable  by  the  bare  light  of  na- 
ture, are  yet  so  uneasy  to  be  satisfactorily  under- 
stood, that,  let  them  be  delivered  in  the  clearest 
expressions,  the  notions  themselves  will  appear  ob- 
scure. Boyle. 
Une'aten,  un-e't'n.103  adj.  Not  devoured. 
Though  they  had  but  two  horses  left  uneaten,  they 
bad  never  suffered  a  summons  to  be  sent  to  them. 

Clarendon. 
Une'ath,  un-efA'.  adv.  [from  eath;  eafc, 
Saxon,  easy.] 

1.  Not  easily.  Out  of  use. 

Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  street, 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender  feeling  feet! 

Shakspeare. 

2.  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  the  same 
as  beneath.   Under;  below. 

A  roaring,  hideous  sound, 
That  all  the  air  with  terror  filled  wide, 
And  seem'd  uneath  to  shake  the  stedfast  ground. 

Spenser, 
Unf/difying,    un-ed'e  fi-ing.    adj.    Not 
improving  in  good  life. 


Our  practical  divinity  is  as  sound  and  affecting, 
as  that  of  our  popish  neighbours  is  flat  and  unedi- 
fying.  Jitterbury- 

Unele'cted,  nn-e-lek/ted.  adj.  Not  cho- 
sen. 

Putting  him  to  rage, 
You  should  have  ta'en  th'  advantage  of  his  choler, 
And  pass'd  him  unelected.  Shakspeare. 

Une'ligible,  un-el'e-je-bl.  adj.  Not  pro- 
per to  be  chosen. 

Both  extremes,  above  or  below  the  proportion  of 
our  character,  are  dangerous;  and  'tis  bard  to  de- 
termine which  is  most  uneligible.  Rogers. 
Unemplo'yed,  un-em-pioid'.  adj. 
I.  Not  busy;  at  leisure;  idle. 

Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest.  Milton. 

Wilt  thou  then  serve  Philistines  with  that  gift, 
Which  was  expressly  given  thee  to  annoy  them? 
Better  at  home  lie  bedrid,  not  only  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemployed,  with  age  out-worn.  Milton. 
Our  wise  Creator  has  annexed  to  several  objects, 
and  to  the  ideas  we  receive  of  them,  as  also  to  se- 
veral of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  pleasure,  that 
those  faculties  which  we  are  endowed  with,  might 
not  remain  idle  and  unemployed.  Locke. 

Men,  soured  with  poverty,  and  unemployed,  easily 
give  into  any  prospect  of  change.  Jiddison. 

S.  Not  engaged  in  any  particular  work. 
Pales  unhonour'd,  Ceres  unemployed, 
Were  all  forgot.  Dryden. 

Un'emptiable,  un-emp'te-a-bl.  adj.  Not 
to  be  emptied;  inexhaustible.  Obsolete. 
Whatsoever  men  or  angels  know,  it  is  as  a  drop 
of  that  unemptiable  fountain  of  wisdom,  which  hath 
diversely  imparted  her  treasures.  Hooker. 

Unendo'wed.  un-en-doud'.  adj.  Not  in- 
vested; not  graced. 

A  man  rather  unadorned  with  any  parts  of  quick- 
ness, and  unendowed  with  anj  notable  virtues,  than 
notorious  for  any  defect  of  understanding.  Clarend. 

Aspiring,  factious,  fierce  and  loud, 
With  grace  and  learning  unendow'd.  Swift. 

Unenga'ged,  un-en-ganj'd'.  adj.  Not  en- 
gaged; not  appropriated. 

When  we  have  sunk  the  only  unengaged  reve- 
nues 'eft,  our  incumbrances  must  remain  perpetual. 

Swift. 

Unentjo'yed,  un-en-joid'.  adj.  Not  obtain- 
ed; not  possessed. 

Each  day  's  a  mistress  unenjoy'd  before; 
Like  travellers,  we  're  pleas'd  with  seeing  more. 

Dryden. 

Unenjo'ying,     un-en-joe'ing.     adj.   Not 
using;  having  no  fruition. 

The  more  we  have,  the  meaner  is  our  store; 
The  unenjoying,  craving  wretch  is  poor.       Creech. 
Unenla'hged,  un-en-larj'd'.  adj.  Not  en- 
larged; narrow;  contracted. 

Unenlarged  souls  are  disgusted  with  the  wonders 
which  the  microscope  has  discovered  concerning  the 
shape  of  little  animals,  which  equal  not  a  pepper- 
corn. Halts. 
Unenlightened,  un-en-li't'n'd.38"  adj. 
Not  illuminated. 

Moral  virtue,  natural  reason,  unenlightened  by 
revelation,  prescribes.  Jitterbug. 

UNENSLA'vED,un-en-slav'd'.ac(/.  Free;  not 
enthralled. 

By  thee 
She  sits  a  sov'reign,  imens/ap'd  and  free,  Mdison. 
Unentekta'injng,  un-en-lur-ta'ning.  adj. 
diving  no  delight;  giving  no  entertain- 
ment. 

It  was  not  unenterlaining  to  observe  by  what  de- 
grees I  ceased  to  be  a  witty  writer.  Pope. 
iUnento'mbed,  un-en-t66m'd'.   adj.   Un- 
]     buried;  uninterred. 


Think 'st  thou  unentomyd  to  cross  the  floods? 

Dryden. 

UNE'NviED,un-en'vid. madi.  Exempt  from 
envy. 

The  fortune  which  nobody  sees  makes  a  man  hap- 
py  and  uneniied.  Bacon. 

This  loss 
Thus  far  at  least  tecover'd,  hatb  much  more 
Establish'd  in  a  safe,  unenvied  throne, 
Yielded  with  full  consent.  Milton. 

These  une?aied  stand; 
Since  what  they  act,  transcends  what  they  command. 

Denham. 

What  health  promotes,  and  gives  unenvied  peace, 

Is  all  cxpenceless,  and  procur'd  with  ease   Blackm. 

Beneath  our  humble  cottage  let  us  haste, 
And  here,  unenuied,  rural  dainties  taste.         Pope. 
Une'quable,  un-e'kwa-bl.  adj.  Different 
from  itself;  diverse. 

March  and  September,  the  two  equinoxes,  are 
the  most  unsettled  and  unequable  of  seasons. 

Benlley. 
Une'qual,   un-'e-kwal.   adj.   [inxqaalis, 
Latin/] 

1.  Not  even. 

There  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body ; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size.     Shakspeare. 

You  have  here  more  than  one  example  of  Chau- 
cer's unequal  numbers.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  equal;  inferiour. 

Among  unequals,  what  society?  Milton. 

To  bliss  unknown  my  lofty  soul  aspires; 
My  lot  unequal  to  my  vast  desires.  Jirbutlinot. 

3.  Partial;  not  bestowing  on  both  the  same 
advantages. 

When  to  conditions  of  unequal  peace 
He  shall  submit,  then  may  he  not  possess 


Kingdom  nor  life! 


Denham. 


4.  [inegal,  French.]  Disproportioned;  ill 
matched. 

Unequal  work  we  find, 
Against  unequal  aims  to  fight  in  pain.  Milton. 

From  his  strong  arm  I  saw  his  rival  run, 
And  in  a  crowd  th'  unequal  combat  shun.   Dryden, 

And  oft  the  furious  wasp  the  hive  alarms 
With  louder  hums,  and  with  unequal  arms.   *$ddis. 

Fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  flies, 
Nor  fear'd  th'  chief  th'  unequal  fight  to  try.    Pope. 

5.  Not  regular;  not  uniform. 

So  strong,  yet  so  unequal  pulses  beat.      Dryden. 
Une'qualable,  un-e'kwal-a-bl.  adj.  Not 
to  be  equalled;  not  to  be  paralleled. 
Christ's  love  to  God  is  filial  and  unequalable.  Boyle. 
Une'qualled,  un-e'kvval'd.   adj.    Unpa- 
ralleled; unrivalled  in  excellence. 

By  those  unequalled  and  invaluable  blessings,  he 
manifested  how  much  he  hated  siu,  and  how  much 
he  loved  sinners.  Boyle. 

Dorinda  came,  divested  of  the  scorn 
Which  the  unequalled  maid  so  long  had  worn. 

Roscommon. 
Une'qually,  u.n-e'kwal-e.  adv.  In  differ- 
ent degrees;  in  disproportion  one  to  the 
other. 

When  we  view  some  well-proportion'd  dome 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprize; 
All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes.  Pope. 

U.ME'quALNESs,  iJn-e'k wal-nes.  n,  s.  Ine- 
quality; state  of  being  unequal. 
Une'quitahle,  un-ek'kwe-ta-bl,  adj.  Not 
impartial;  not  just. 

We  force  him  to  stand  to  those  measures  which 
we  think  too  unequitable  to  press  upon  a  murderer. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Unequivocal,  un-e-kwiv'6-kal.  adj .  Not 
equivocal. 

This  conceit  is  erroneous,  making  putrefactive 
generations  correspondent  unto  seminal  productions, 
and  conceiving  unequivocal  effects,  and  univocal 
conformity  unto  the  efficient.  Brown, 
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Une'rrableness,  an-er'ra-bl-nes.  n.  s.  In- 
capacity of  errour. 

The  many  innovations  of  that  church  witness  the 
danger  of  presuming  upon  the  unerrabkness  of  a 
guide.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Une'rring,  un-er'ring.410  adj.  [inerrans, 
Latin.] 

1.  Committing-  no  mistake. 

The  irresistible  infirmities  of  our  nature  make  a 
perfect  and  unerring  obedience  impossible.  Rogers. 

Fast  in  chains  constrain  the  various  god; 
Who  bound  obedient  to  superior  force, 
Unerring  will  prescribe  your  destin'd  course.  Pope. 

His  javelin  threw: 
Hissing  in  air  th'  unerring  weapon  flew.     Dryden. 

2.  Incapable  of  failure;  certain. 

The  king  a  mortal  shaft  lets  fly 
From  his  unerring  hand.  Denham. 

Is  this  th'  unerring  power?  the  ghost  reply'd; 
Nor  Phoebus  flatter'd;  nor  his  answers  ly'd.  Dryden. 
Of  lovers  of  truth,  for  truth's  sake,  there  is  this 
one  unerring  mark:  the  not  entertaining  any  propo- 
sition with  greater  assurance  than  the  proofs  it  is 
built  upon  will  warrant.  Locke. 

Une'rringly,  un-er'ring-le.  adv.   With- 
out mistake. 

What  those  figures  are,  which  should  be  mecha- 
nically adapted  to  fall  so  unerringly  into  regular 
compositions,  is  beyoud  our  faculties  to  conceive. 

Glanville. 
Unesche'wable,  un-es-tshu'a-bl.  adj.  In- 
evitable; unavoidable;  not  to  be  escaped. 
Not  in  use. 

He  gave  the  mayor  sufficient  warning  to  shift  for 

safety,  if  an  uneschew able  destiny  had  not  altered 

bim.  Carew. 

Unespi'ed,   un-e-spide'.   adj.   Not  seen; 

undiscovered;  undescried. 

Treachery,  guile,  and  deceit,  are  things  which 
may  for  a  while,  but  do  not  long,  go  unespied. 

Hooker. 
From  living  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide, 
And  live  in  rocks  and  caves  long  unespied.  Spenser. 

Nearer  to  view  his  prey,  and  untspied 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn. 

Milton. 
The  second  shaft  came  swift  and  unespied; 
And  piere'd  his  hand,  and  nail'd  it  to  his  side. 

Dryden. 
Unesse'ntial,  un-es-sen'shal.  adj. 

1.  Not  being  of  the  last  importance;  not 
constituting  essence. 

Tillotson  was  moved  rather  with  pity  than  indig- 
nation, towards  the  persons  of  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  the  unessential  parts  of  Christianity. 

Addison. 

2.  Void  of  real  being. 

The  void  profound 
Of  unessential  night  receives  him  next.        Milton. 
Unesta'blished,  un-e-stabTisht.  adj.  Not 
established. 

From  plain  principles,  doubt  may  be  fairly  solv- 
ed, and  not  clapped  up  from  petitionary  foundations 
unestablished.  Brown. 

Une'ven,  I'ln-e'v'n.103  adj. 

1.  Not  even;  not  level. 

These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough,  uneven  ways, 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome. 

Shakspeare. 

Some  said  it  was  best  to  fight  with  the  Turks  in 
that  uneven  mountain  country,  where  the  Turk's 
chief  strength  consisting  in  the  multitude  of  his 
horsemen  should  stand  him  in  small  stead.  Knolles. 

They  made  the  ground  uneven  about  their  nest, 
insomuch  that  the  slate  did  not  lie  flat.      Addison. 

2.  Not  suiting  each  other;  not  equal. 

The  Hebrew  verse  consists  of  uneven  feet. 

Peacham. 
Une'venness,  un-eVn-nes.  n.  s. 
1.  Surface  not  level;  inequality  of  surface. 


This  softness  of  the  foot,  which  yields  to  the  rug- 
gedness  and  unevtnness  of  the  roads,  renders  the 
feet  less  capable  of  being  worn  than  if  they  were 
more  solid.  Ray. 

That  motion  which  can  continue  long  in  one  and 
the  same  part  of  the  body,  can  be  propagated  a  long 
way  from  one  part  to  another,  supposing  the  body 
homogeneal ;  so  that  the  motion  may  not  be  reflected, 
refracted,  interrupted,  or  disordered  by  any  wneven- 
ness  of  the  body.  Newton. 

2.  Turbulence;  changeable  state. 

Edward  II.  though  an  unfortunate  prince,  and  by 
reason  of  the  troubles  and  unevenness  of  his  reign, 
the  very  law  itself  had  many  interruptions;  yet  it 
held  its  current  in  that  state  ins  father  had  left  it  in. 

Hale. 

3.  Not  smoothness. 
Notwithstanding  any  such  unevenness  or  indis- 
tinctness in  the  style  of  those  places,  concerning  the 
origin  and  form  of  the  earth.  Burnet. 

Une'vitable,  un-eVe-ta-bl.  adj.  [inevua- 
bins,  Latin;  inevitable,  Fr.]  Inevitable; 
not  to  be  escaped. 

So  jealous  is  she  of  my  love  to  her  daughter,  that 
I  never  yet  begin  to  open  my  mouth  to  the  unevilable 
Philoclea,  but  that  her  unwished  presence  gave  my 
tale  a  conclusion  before  it  had  a  beginning  Sidney. 
Unexa'cted,  un-eg-zak'ted.  adj.  Not  ex- 
acted; not  taken  by  force. 

All  was  common,  and  the  fruitful  earth 
Was  free,  to  give  her  unexacted  birth.         Dryden. 
Unexa'mined,  un-eg-zam'in'd.  adj.   Not 
inquired;  not  tried;  not  discussed. 

Yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free  at  liberty.  Shakspeare. 

They  utter  all  tbey  think,  with  a  violence  and 
indisposition,  unexamined,  without  relation  to  per- 
son, place,  or  fitness.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  ni09t  pompous  seeming  knowledge,  that  is 
built  on  the  unexamined  prejudices  of  sense,  stands 
not.  Glanville. 

Unexa'mpled,  un-eg-zam'pl'd.  adj.  Not 
known  by  any  precedent  or  example. 

Charles  returned  with  unexampled  loss  from  Al- 
giers. Raleigh. 

0  unexampled  love! 
Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  divine.  Milton. 
God  vouchsafed  Enoch  an  unexampled  exempt!  >n 
from  death  Boyle. 

Your  twice  conquer'd  vassals, 
First,  by  your  courage,  then  your  clemency, 
Here  humbly  vow  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
The  gift  of  this  your  unexampled  mercy, 
To  your  command  Denham. 

1  tune  my  pipe  afresh,  each  night  and  day, 
Thy  unexampled  goodness  to  extol.  Philips. 

Unexceptionable,  un-ek-sep'shun-a-bl. 
adj.  Not  liable  to  any  objection. 

Personal  prejudices  should  not  hinder  us  from 
pursuing,  with  joint  hands  and  hearts,  the  unexcep- 
tionable design  of  this  pious  institution.    Jltterbury. 

Unexci'sed,  un-ek-siz'd'.  adj.  Not  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  excise. 
And  beggars  taste  thee  unexcis'd  by  kings. 

Brrwn. 
Unexoo'gitable,        un-eks-kod'je-ta-bl. 
adj.  Not  to  be  found  out. 

Wherein  can  man  resemble  his  unexcogitable 
power  and  perfectness?  Raleigh. 

Une'xecuted,  un-ek'se-ku-ted.  adj.  Not 
performed;  not  done. 
Leave  unexecuted  your  own  renowned  knowledge. 

Shakspeare. 
Unexe'mplified,       un-eg-zem'ple-fide. 
adj.  Not  made  known  by  instance  or 
example. 

Those  wonders  a  generation  returned  with  so  un- 
exemplified  an  ingratitude,  that  it  is  not  the  least  of 
his  wonders,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  work  any 
of  them.  •  Boyle. 


This  being  a  new,  unexemplify'd  kind  of  policy 

must  pass  for  the  wisdom  of  this  particular  age, 

scorning  the  examples  of  all  former  ages.      South. 

Unexe'mpt,  un-eg-zempt'.  adj.  Not  free 

by  peculiar  privilege. 

You  invert  the  cov'nants  of  her  trust, 
And  harshly  deal,  like  an  ill  borrower, 
With  that  which  you  receiv'd  on  other  terms, 
Scorning  the  unexempt  condition 
By  which  all  mortal  frailty  must  subsist.      Milton. 
Unexercised,  un-ek'ser-siz'd.  adj.   Not 
practised;  not  experienced. 

Messapus,  with  his  ardour,  warms 
A  heartless  train,  unexercised  in  arms.  Dryden. 
Abstract  ideas  are  not  so  obvious  to  the  yet  un- 
exercised mind,  as  particular  ones.  Locke. 
Unexhau'sted,  un-eks-haws'ted.  adj. 
[inexhaustus,  Latin.]  Not  spent;  not 
drained  to  the  bottom. 

What  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  vallies  reigns? 

Jiddisen. 
Unexpa'nded,  un-eks-pan'ded.  adj.    Not 
spread  out. 

Every  foetus  bears  a  secret  hoard; 
With  sleeping,  unexpanded  issue  stor'd.  Blackmore. 

Unexpected,  un-ek-spek'ted.  adj.  Not 
thought  on;  sudden;  not  provided 
against. 

Have  wisdom  to  provide  always  beforehand,  that 
those  evils  overtake  us  not,  which  death  unexpected 
doth  use  to  bring  upon  careless  men;  and  although 
it  be  sudden  in  itself,  nevertheless,  in  regard  of  our 
prepared  minds,  it  may  not  be  sudden.        Hooker. 

Sith  evils,  great  and  unexpected,  do  cause  often- 
times even  them  to  think  upon  divine  power  witk 
fearfullest  suspicions,  which  have  been  otherwise 
the  most  sacred  adorers  thereof;  bow  should  we  look 
for  any  constant  resolution  of  mind  in  such  cases, 
saving  only  where  unfeigned  affection  to  God  hath 
bred  the  most  assured  confidence  to  be  assisted  by 
his  hand?  Hooker. 

O  unexpected  stroke!  worse  than  of  death! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  paradise?  Milton. 

Them  unexpected  joy  surpriz'd, 
When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd.   Milton. 

Some  amazement; 
But  such  as  sprung  from  wonder,  not  from  fear, 
It  was  so  unexpected.  Denham. 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near, 
And  summon  them  to  unexpected  fight.        Dryden. 

Deep  was  the  wound ;  he  stagger'd  with  the  blow, 
And  turn'd  him  to  his  unexpected  foe.  Dryden. 

When  Barcelona  was  taken  by  a  most  unexpected 
accident  of  a  bomb  lighting  on  the  magazine,  then 
the  Catalonians  revolted.  Swift. 

Unexpectedly,  tin-£k-speVted-le.  adv. 
Suddenly;  at  a  time  unthought  of. 

Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  face, 
But  unexpectedly  returns.  Milton. 

A  most  bountiful  present,  when  I  was  most  in 
want  of  it,  came  most  seasonably  and  unexpectedly 
to  my  relief.  Dryden. 

If  the  concernment  be  poured  in  unexpectedly 
upon  us,  it  overflows  us.  Dryden. 

You  have  fairer  warning  than  others  who  are  un- 
expectedly cut  off.  Wake. 
My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy,  to 
see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of 
mirth.                                                           Addison. 
Unexpe'ctedness,      un-ek-spek"ted-nes. 
n.  s.  Suddenness;  unthought  of  time  or 
manner. 

He  describes  the  unexpectedness  of  his  appear- 
ance. Watts. 
Unexpe'dient,  un-eks-pe'de-ent.  adj.  In- 
convenient; not  fit. 

Musick  would  not  be  unexpedient  after  meat,  to 

assist  and  cherish  nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and 

send  their  minds  back  to  study  in  good  tune.  Milton- 

Unexpe'rienoed,  un-eks-pe're-finst.  adj. 
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Not  versed;  not  acquainted  by  trial  or 

practice. 

The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth;  with  novice  modesty, 
Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadvent'rous.  Milton. 

Long  use  may  strengthen  men  against  many  such 
inconveniences,  which,  to  unexperienced  persons, 
may  prove  very  hazardous.  Wilkins. 

The  pow'rs  of  Troy; 
Not  a  raw  and  unexperiene'd  train, 
Bui  firm  body  of  embattled  men.  Dryden. 

These  reproaches  are  the  extravagant  speeches 
of  those  unexperienced  in  the  things  they  speak 
against.  Tillotson 

Unexperienced  young  men,  if  unwarned,  take  one 
thing  for  another.  Locke. 

The  smallest  accident  intervening,  often  produces 
such  changes,  that  a  wise  man  is  just  as  much  in 
doubt  of  events,  as  the  most  ignorant  and  unexpe- 
rienced. Swift 
Unexpe'rt,  un-£ks-pert\  adj.  [inex/ier- 
/««,  Lat.]  Wanting  skill  or  knowledge. 

Receive  the  partner  of  my  inmost  soul: 
Him  you  will  find  in  letters,  and  in  laws, 
Not  unexperl.  Prior. 

Unexplo'red,  un-6ks-pl6r'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  searched  out. 

Oh',  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord?         Pope. 

2.  Not  tried;  not  known. 

Under  thy  friendly  conduct  will  1  fly 
To  regions  unexplored.  Dryden. 

Unexposed,  un-£ks-poz'd.  adj.  Not  laid 
open  to  censure. 

They  will  endeavour  to  diminish  the  honour  of 
the  best  treatise,  rather  than  suffer  the  little  mis- 
takes of  the  author  to  pass  unexposed.  Watts. 
Unexpre'ssible,  un-eks-preVse-bl.  adj. 
Ineffable;  not  to  be  uttered. 

What  unexpressible  comfort  does  overflow  the 
pious  soul,  from  a  conscience  of  its  own  iunocency! 

Tillotson. 
Unexpre'ssive,  un-eks-preVsiv.  adj. 
I.  Not  having  the   power  of  uttering  or 
expressing.  This  is  the  natural  and  ana- 
logical signification. 

3.  Inexpressible;  unutterable;  ineffable; 
not  to  be  expressed.  Improper,  and  out 
of  use. 

Run,  run,  Orlando,  carve  on  ev'ry  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.  Shaksp. 

With  nectar  pure  his  ouzy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unexpressive,  nuptial  song, 
In  the  blest  kingdoms,  meek,  of  joy  and  love.  Milt. 
The  helmed  cherubim, 
And  sworded  seraphim, 
Are  seen  in  glitt'ring  ranks,  with  wings  display M, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
With  unexpressive  notes,  to  heaven's  new-born  heir. 

Milton. 
Unexte'nded,  un-£ks-t£n'ded.  adj.  Oc- 
cupying no  assignable  space;  having  no 
dimensions. 

How  inconceivable  is  it,  that  a  spiritual,  t.  e.  an 
unexlended  substance,  should  represent  to  the  mind 
an  extended  one,  as  a  triangle!  Locke. 

Unexti'nguishable,  un-eks-tlng'gwish- 
a-bl.  adj.  [inextinguible,  French.J  Un- 
quenchable; not  to  be  put  out. 

Pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us,  without  hope  of  end.  Milton. 
What  native  unextinguishable  beauty  must  be 
impressed  through  the  whole,  which  the  defoedation 
of  so  many  parts  by  a  bad  printer,  and  a  worse  edi- 
tor, could  not  hinder  from  shining  forth!  Bentley. 
Unextinguished,  nn-£ks-ting'gwisht.3*9 

adj.  [inextinctus,  Latin.] 
I.  Not  quenched;  not  put  out. 

The  souls,  whom  that  unhappy  flame  invades, 


Make  endless  moans,  and  pining  with  desire, 
Lament  too  late  their  unextinguished  fire.    Dryden. 

EvVo'er  your  cold,  your  ever  sacred  urn 
His  constant  flame  shall  unextinguished  burn. 

Lyttleton. 

2.  Not  extinguishable. 

An  ardent  thirst  of  honour;  a  soul  unsatisfied 
with  all  it  has  done,  and  an  unextinguished  desire 
ofdoiugmore.  Dryden. 

Unfa'ded,  un-fa'ded.  adj.  Not  withered. 
A  lovely  flow'r, 
Unfaded  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below, 
No  more  to  mother  earth  or  the  green  stem  shall 
owe .  Dryden. 

Unfa'ding,  un-fa'dlng.410  adj.  Not  liable 
to  wither. 

For  her  the  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms, 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes.     Pope. 
Unfa'iling,  un-fa'llng.*10  adj.     Certain; 
not  missing. 

Nothing  the  united  voice  of  all  history  proclaims 
so  loud,  as  the  certain,  unfailing  curse,  that  has  pur- 
sued and  overtook  sacrilege.  South. 

Thou,  secure  of  my  unfailing  word, 
Compose  tby  swelling  soul,  and  sheath  thy  sword. 

Dryden. 

Unfa'ir,  un-fare'.  adj.  Disingenuous;  sub- 

dolous;  not  honest. 
You  come,  like  an  unfair  merchant,  to  charge 

me  with  being  in  your  debt.  Sioift. 

Unfa'irly,  un-fare'le.  adv.  [from  unfair.'] 

Not  in  a  just  manner. 
Unfa'ithful,  un-fif/i'ful.  adj. 

1.  Perfidious;  treacherous. 

If  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  I  will  think 
you  the  most  atheistical  break-promise,  and  the  most 
unworthy  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band 
of  the  unfaithful-  Shakspeare. 

My  feet,  through  wine, \mfaithful  to  their  weight, 
Betray'd  me  tumbling  from  a  tow'ry  height.    Pope. 

2.  Impious;  infidel. 

Thence  shall  come 
To  judge  th'  unfaithful  dead;  but  to  reward 
His  faithful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss.       Milton. 
Unfa'ithfully,       un-faM'ful-e.        adv. 
Treacherously;  perfidiously. 

There  is  danger  of  being  unfaithfully  counselled; 

and  more  for  the  good  of  them  that  counsel,  than 

for  him  that  is  counselled.  Bacon. 

Unfaithfulness,    un-fa£/*'ful-n£s.    n.  s. 

Treachery;  perfidiousness. 

As  the  obscurity  of  what  some  writers  deliver, 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  be  understood;  so  the  un- 
faithfulness of  too  many  others,  makes  it  unfit  to  be 
relied  on .  Boyle. 

Unfa'llowed,  un-fal'lode.  adj.  Not  fal- 
lowed. 

The  un/a^ow'd  glebe 
Yearly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  stores 
Of  golden  wheat.  Philips. 

Unfami'liar,  un-fa'mil'yar.  adj.  Unac- 
customed; such  as  is  not  common. 

The  matters  which  we  handle,  seem,  by  reason 
of  newness,  dark,  intricate,  unfamiliar.       Hooker. 
Chaucer's  uncouth,  or  rather  unfamiliar,  language 
deters  many  readers.  Warton. 

UNFA'sHioNABLE^n-fash'iln-a-bl.a*//.  Not 
modish;  not  according  to  the  reigning 
custom. 

A  man  writes  good  sense,  but  he  has  not  a  happy 

manner  of  expression.     Perhaps  he  uses  obsolete 

and  unfashionable  language.  Watts. 

UNFA'sHiONABLENEsSjUn-fash'un-a-bl-nes. 

n.  a.  Deviation  from  the  mode. 

Natural  unfashionoblcness  is  much  better  than 

apish,  affected  postures.  Locke. 

Unfa'shionably,    un-fash'un-a-ble.    adv. 

[from  unfashionable"] 
I.  Not  according  to  the  fashion. 


2.  Unartfully. 

Deform 'd,  unfiuish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionably, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me.  Shakspeare. 

Unfa'shioned,  un-f&sh'un'd.  adj. 

1.  Not  modified  by  art. 

Mark  but  how  terribly  his  eyes  appear; 
And  yet  there's  something  roughly  uoble  there; 
Which  in  unfashion'd  nature  looks  divine, 
And  like  a  gem,  does  in  the  quarry  shine.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  no  regular  form. 

A  lifeless  lump,  twi/oiAton'd  and  unfram'd, 
Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  chaos  nam'd.     Dryden. 

To  Unfa'sten,  un-f3sVn.*72z>.a.  To  loose; 
to  unfix. 

He  bad  no  sooner  unfastened  his  hold,  but  that 
a  wave  forcibly  spoiled  his  weaker  hand  of  hold. 

Sidney. 
Then  in  the  key-hole  turns 
Th'  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar, 
Of  massy  iron,  or  solid  rock,  with  ease 
Unfastens.  Milton. 

Unfa'thered,  un-fa'THurd.  adj.  Father- 
less; having  no  fattier. 
They  do  observe 
Unfathered  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature. 

Shakspeare. 
Unfa'thomable,  un-faTH'um-a-bl.  adj. 

1 .  Not  to  be  sounded  by  a  line. 

In  the  midst  of  the  plain  a  beautiful  lake,  which 
the  inhabitants  thereabouts  pretend  is  unfathomable. 

Jiddison. 

Beneath  unfathomable  depths  they  faint, 
And  secret  in  their  gloomy  caverns  pant.    Jiddison. 

2.  That  of  which  the  end  or  extent  cannot 
be  found. 

A  thousand  parts  of  our  bodies  may  be  diversi- 
fied in  all  the  dimensions  of  solid  bodies,  which 
overwhelms  the  fancy  in  a  new  abyss  of  unfathom- 
able number.  Bentley. 

Unfa'thomably,  un-faTH'um-a-bl£.  adv. 
So  as  not  to  be  sounded. 
Cover'd  pits  unfathomably  deep.  Thomson. 

Unfa'thomed,  un-faTH'um'd.  adj.  Not  to 
be  sounded. 

The  Titan  race 
He  sing'd  with  lightning,  rowl  within  the  un/aMom'd 
space.  Dryden. 

Unfati'gued,  un-fa-teeg'd'.  adj.  Unwea- 
ried; untired. 

Over  dank,  and  dry, 
They  journey  toilsome,  xmfaligued  with  length 
Of  march.  Philips. 

Unfavourable,  un-fa'vur-a-bl.  adj.  Not 

kind. 
Unfavourably,  un-fa'vur-a-ble.  adv. 

1.  Unkindly;  unpropitiously. 

2.  So  as  not  to  countenance,  or  support. 

Bacon  speaks  not  unfavourably  of  this.  Glanville. 
Unfe'ared,  un-fer'd'.  adj. 

1 .  Not  affrighted;   intrepid;  not  terrified. 
Not  in  use. 

Just  men, 
Though  heaven  should  speak  with  all  his  wrath  at 

once, 
That  with  his  breath  the  hinges  of  the  world 
Did  crack,  wc  should  stand  upright  and  unfeared. 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  Not  dreaded;   not  regarded   with  ter- 
rour. 

Unfe'asible,  un-fe'ze-bl.  adj.  Impracti- 
cable. 

Unfe'athered,  un-fcVrH'ur'd.  adj.  Implu- 
mous;  naked  of  feathers. 

The  mother  nightiugale  laments  alone; 
Whose  nest  some  prying  churl  had  found,  and  thence 
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Bv  stealth,  convey'd  th'  vnfeather'd  innocence. 

Dryden. 
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UNFE'ATURED,dn-f6'tshur'd.arf/.  Deform- 
ed; wanting  regularity  of  features. 

Visage  rough, 
Deform'd,  unfeatuT'd,  and  a  skin  of  buff.     Dryden. 

Unfe'd,  un-fed'.  adj.   Not  supplied  with 

food. 

Each  bone  might  through  his  body  well  be  read, 
And  every  sinew  seen,  through  his  long  fast; 
For  nought  he  car'd,  his  carcass  long  unfed.  Spots. 

A  grisly  foaming  wolf,  unfed, 
Met  me  unarm'd,  yet  trembling  fled.     Roscommon. 
Unfe'ed,  un-feed'.  adj.  Unpaid. 

It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfeed  lawyer;  you  gave 
me  nothing  for't.  Shakspeare. 

Unfe'emng,  un-fee'ling.  adj.  Insensible; 
void  of  mental  sensibility. 

Dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
]s  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me.       Shakspeare. 

Unlucky  Welsted  Uhy  unfeeling  master, 
The  more  thou  ticklest,  gripes  his  fist  the  faster. 

Pope. 

Unfe'igned,  un-fan'd'.  adj.  Not  counter- 
feited; not  hypocritical;  real;  sincere. 

Here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath, 
Never  to  marry  ber.  Shakspeare. 

Thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mix'd  with  love, 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeigned 
Union  of  mind.  Milton. 

Sorrow  unfeigned,  and  humiliation  meek.  Milton. 
Employ  it  in  unfeigned  piety  towards  God.  Sprat. 

Unfe'ignedly,      un-fa'ned-le.364      adv. 
Really;  sincerely;   without  hypocrisy. 

He  pardoneth  all  them  that  truly  repent,  and  un- 
feignedly  believe  his  holy  gospel.  Common  Prayer. 

How  should  they  be  unfeignedly  just,  whom  reli- 
gion doth  not  cause  to  be  such;  or  they  religious, 
which  are  not  found  such  by  the  proof  of  their  just 
actions?  Hooker. 

Prince  Dauphin,  can  you  love  this  lady? 

I  love  her  most  unfeignedly!  Shakspeare. 

Thou  hast  brought  me  and  my  people  unfeignedly 
to  repent  of  the  sins  we  have  committed. 

King  Charles. 

Unfe'lt,  un-felt'.  adj.    Not  felt;  not  per- 
ceived. 

All  my  treasury 
Is  but  yet  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd, 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompence.  Shaksp. 

Her  looks,  from  that  time  infus'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before.        Milton. 

'Tis  pleasant,  safely  to  behold  from  shore 
The  rowling  ships,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar; 
Not  that  another's  pain  is  our  delight, 
But  pains  unfelt  produce  the  pleasing  sight.  Dryden. 
Unfe'nced,  un-fenst'.369  adj. 

1.  Naked  of  fortification. 

I'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades; 
Even  till  unfenced  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  surrounded  by  any  enclosure. 
Unferme'nted,  un-fer-ment'ed.  adj.  Not 

fermented. 

All  such  vegetables  must  be  unfermented;  for 
fermentation  changes  their  nature.  Jlrbulhnot. 

Unfe'rtile,  mi-fir'til.  adj.   Not  fruitful; 
not  prolifick. 

Peace  is  not  such  a  dry  tree,  such  a  sapless  un- 
fertile thing,  but  that  it  might  fructify  and  increase. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Unfe'tter,  mi-fet'tur.  v.  a.  To  un- 
chain; to  free  from  shackles. 

Unfetter  me  with  speed ! 
I  see  you  troubled  that  I  bleed.  Dryden. 

This  most  useful  principle  may  be  unfettered,  and 
restored  to  its  native  freedom  of  exercise. 

Spectator. 


The  soul  in  these  instances  is  not  entirely  loose  1 
and  unfettered  from  the  body.  Spectator. 

Th'  unfettered  mind  by  thee  sublim'd.    Thomson. 

Unfi'gured,   un-fig'yur'd.    adj.   Repre- 
senting no  animal  form. 

In  unfigur'd  paintings  the  noblest  is  the  imitation 
of  marbles,  and  of  architecture,  as  arches,  friezes. 

Wotton. 

Unfilled,  un-fU'd'.  adj.  Not  filled;  not 
supplied. 

Come  not  to  table,  but  when  Ihy  need  invites 

thee;  and  if  thou  beest  in  health,  leave  something 

of  thy  appetite  unfilled  Taylor. 

The  air  did  not  precisely  fill  up  the  vacuities  of 

the  vessel,  since  it  left  so  many  unfilled.        Boyle. 

The  throne  of  my  forefathers 
Still  stands  unfilVd.  Addison. 

Unfi'lial,  un-fil'yal.  adj.  Unsuitable  to  a 

son. 

You  offer  him  a  wrong, 
Something  unfilial.  Shakspeare. 

Teach  the  people,  that  to  hope  for  heaven  is  a 
mercenary,  legal,  and  therefore  unfilial,  affection. 

Boyle. 

Unfinished,  un-fin'isht.  adj.  Incomplete; 
not  brought  to  an  end;  not  brought  to 
perfection;  imperfect;  wanting  the  last 

hand. 

It  is  for  that  such  outward  ornament 
Was  lavish'd  on  their  sex,  that  inward  gifts 
Were  left  for  haste  unfinished.  Milton. 

I  did  dedicate  to  you  a  very  unfinished  piece. 

Dryden. 

His  hasty  hand  left  his  pictures  so  unfinished, 

that  the  beauty  in  the  picture  faded  sooner  than  in 

the  person  after  whom  it  was  drawn.         Spectator. 

And  now  let  conscious  Cecil  view  the  piece, 
Where  virtue  in  her  loveliest  light  is  shewn; 

Let  these  unfinished  lays  in  part  express 
Your  great  forefather's  bounties,  and  your  own. 

Heigh. 

This  collection  contains  not  only  such  pieces  as 

come  under  our  review,  but  many  others,  even  un- 

finished.  Swift. 

Unfi'rm,  un-fierm'.  adj. 

I.  Weak;  feeble. 

Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm 
Than  women's  are.  Shakspeare. 

So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided;  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness.       Shakspeare. 
Not  stable. 

Take  the  time,  while  stagg'ringyet  they  stand, 
With  feet  unfirm,  and  prepossess  the  strand. 

Dryden. 

Unfi't,  tin-fit',  adj. 

1.  Improper;  unsuitable. 

They  easily  perceive  how  -unfit  that  were  for  the 

present,  which  was  for  the  first  age   convenient 

enough.  Hooker. 

Neither  can  I  think  you  would  impose  upon  me 
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pared  to  a  body  that  hath  all  its  blood  drawn  up 
into  the  arms,  breast  and  back.  Howel. 

Uwfi'i  ness,  un-fit'nes.  n.  s. 
i.    Want  of  qualifications. 

In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  prayer,  there 
was  no  need  that  the  book  should  meuiion  either 
the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the  unfitness  of  an  ignorant 
minister.  Hooker. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  weakness,  and  unfit- 
ness for  business,  for  a  man  to  be  so  open,  as  really 
to  think  not  only  what  he  says,  but  what  he  swears. 

South. 
2.  Want  of  propriety. 

Unfitting,  un-fit'ting.410  adj.  Not  pro- 
per. 

Although  monosyllables,  so  rife  in  our  tongue, 
are  unfitting  for  verses,  yet  are  they  the  most  fit  for 
expressing  briefly  the  first  conceits  of  the  mind. 

Camden. 


To 

1 


Unfi'x, 


un-fiks' 


v.  a. 


2, 


Milton. 


Spenser 
Dryden. 


an  unfit  and  over-ponderous  argument 
J.  Unqualified. 

Unfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing 
An  eke  unable  once  to  stir  or  go. 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit, 
The  pow'r  of  beauty  I  remember  yet. 

A  genius  that  can  hardly  take  in  the  connection 
of  three  propositions,  is  utterly  unfit  for  speculative 
studies.  Watts. 

To  Unfi't,  un-fit'.  v.  a.  To  disqualify 

Those  excellencies,  as  they  qualified  him  for  do- 
minion, so  they  unfitted  him  for  a  satisfaction  or 
acquiescence  in  his  vassals.       Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Unfi'tly,  un-fit'le.  adv.  Not  properly; 
not  suitably. 

Others,  reading  to  the  church  those  books  which 
the  apostles  wrote,  are  neither  untruly  nor  unfitly 
said  to  preach.  Hooker. 

The  kingdom  of  France  may  be  not  unfitly  com- 


To  loosen;  to  make  less  fast. 
Plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend .  Shakspeare. 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  make  fluid. 

Stiftwith  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow, 
The  mountain  stands:  nor  can  the  rising  sun 
Unfix  her  frosts,  and  teach  them  how  to  run.  Dryd. 

Unfi'xed,  un-fikst'.  adj. 
1.  Wandering;    erratick;   inconstant;   va- 
grant. 

So  vast  the  noise,  as  if  not  fleets  did  join, 
But  lands  unfixed,  and  floating  nations  strove. 

Dryden 
Her  lovely  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed,  as  those.    Popi. 
Not  determined. 

Irresolute  on  which  she  should  rely: 
At  last  tm/ix'd  in  all,  is  only  fix'd  to  die.    Dryden. 
Unfle'dged,  un-fledj'd'.359  adj.  That  ha6 
not  yet  the   full  furniture  of  feathers; 
young;  not  completed  by  time;  not  hav- 
ing attained  full  growth. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  try'd, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel: 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch 'd  unfledged  comrade.      Shaksp. 
In  those  unfledged  days  was  my  wife  a  girl. 

Shakspeare. 
Unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry.      Di-yd. 
Unfle'shed,  un-fleshf.8*9  adj.  Not  flesh- 
ed; not  seasoned  to  blood;  raw. 

Nature  his  limbs  only  for  war  made  fit; 
With  some  less  foe  thy  unfleshed  valour  try. 

Cowley. 
As  a  generous,  unfleshed  hound,  that  hears 
From  far  the  hunters'  horn  and  cheerful  cry, 
So  will  I  haste.  Dryden. 

Unfo'iled,  un-foi!'d'.  adj.  Unsubdued;  not 
put  to  the  worst. 

The  usurped  powers  thought  themselves  secure 
in  the  strength  of  an  unf oiled  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  in  a  revenue  proportionable.         Temple. 
To  Unfo'ld,  tin-fold',  v.  a. 
I.  To  expand;  to  spread;  to  open. 
I  saw  on  him  rising 
Out  of  the  water,  heav'n  above  the  clouds, 
Unfold  her  crystal  doors;  thence  on  his  head 
A  perfect  dove  descend.  Milton. 

Invade  his  hissing  throat,  and  winding  spires, 
Till  stretch'd  in  length  th'  unfolded  foe  retires. 

Dryden. 
Ah,  what  avail — 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold?     Pope- 
Sloth  unfolds  her  arms,  and  wakes; 
List'ning  Envy  drops  her  snakes.  Pope. 

,  To  tell;  to  declare. 

What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buckingham? 
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Such  as  my  heart  cloth  tremble  to  unfold. 

Shakspeare. 
Unfold  to  me  why  you  are  heavy.       Shakspeare. 
Unfold  the  passionof  my  love; 
Surprize  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith. 

Shakspeare. 
Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold.  Shaksp. 
Ship  and  men  unfold 
That  to  this  isle  convaid  you.  Chapman. 

How  comes  it  thus?    Unfold,  celestial  guide! 

Milton. 
Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  prose  unfold; 
But  they  move  more  in  lofty  numbers  told.    Waller. 

3.  To  discover;  to  reveal. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides: 
Who  covers  faults,  at  last  with  shame  derides. 

Shakspeare. 

If  the  object  be  seen  through  two  or  more  such 
convex  or  concave  glasses,  every  glass  shall  make  a 
new  image,  and  the  object  shall  appear  in  the  place, 
and  of  the  bigness  of  the  last  image;  which  consi- 
deration unfolds  the  theory  of  microscopes  and 
telescopes.  Mwton. 

4.  To  display;  to  set  to  view. 

We  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  endowed 
with  understanding;  doth  it  then  properly  belong 
to  us,  to  examine  and  unfold  the  works  of  God? 

Burnet. 

5.  To  release  or  dismiss  from  a  fold. 

The  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Unfo'ol,  fin-fool',   v.  a.     To   restore 

from  folly. 
Have  you  any  way  to  unfool  me  again  ?     Shaksp. 

Unforbi'd,  un-for-bid'.  )  adj   Not 

Unforbidden,  un-for-bid'd'n.  $  prohibi- 
ted. 

If  unforbid  thou  may'st  unfold 
What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets,  ask 
Of  his  eternal  empire.  Milton. 

These  are  the  unforbidden  trees:  and  here  we 
may  let  loose  the  reins,  and  indulge  our  thoughts. 

Norris. 
A  good  man  not  only  forbears  those  gratifications 
which  are  forbidden  by  reason  and  religion,  but 
even  restrains  himself  in  unforbidden  instances. 

Jilterbury. 

Unforbi'ddenness,      un-f6r-bid'd'n-nes. 
n.  s.  The  state  of  being  unforbidden. 

The  bravery  you  are  so  severe  to,  is  no  where 
expressly  prohibited  in  scripture;  and  this  unfor- 
biddenness  they  think  sufficient  to  evince,  that  the 
sumptuousness  you  condemn  is  not  in  its  own  na- 
ture sinful.  Boyle. 

Uxb-o'RCED,  un-forst'.99  3BS  adj. 

1.  Not  compelled;  not  constrained. 

This  gentle  and  unfore'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart.  Shakspeare. 

Unforced  by  punishment,  unaw'd  by  fear; 
His  words  were  simple  and  his  soul  sincere. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Not  impelled;  not  externally  urged. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 
In  that  pure  region  of  a  worthy  love, 
Than  earthly  substance  can,  unforc'd,  aspire, 
And  leave  his  nature,  to  converse  with  fire.  Donne. 

3.  Not  feigned;  not  artificially  heightened. 

Upon  these  tidings  they  broke  forth  into  such 
unforced  and  unfeigned  passions,  as  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  good-nature  did  work  in  them. 

Hayward. 

4.  Not  violent;  ea?y;  gradual. 

Windsor  the  next  above  the  valley  swells 
Into  my  eye,  and  doth  itself  present 
With  such  an  easy  and  i:nforc'd  ascent, 
That  no  stupendous  precipice  denies 
Access,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes.       Denliam. 

5.  Not  contrary  to  ease. 

If  one  arm  is  stretched  out,  the  body  must  be 
somewhat  bowed  on  the  opposite  side,  in  a  situation 
which  is  unforced.  Dryden. 
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Unfo'rcible,  un-for'se-bl.  adj.  Wanting 
strength. 

The  same  reason  which  causeth  to  yield  that  they 
are  of  some  force  in  the  one,  will  constrain  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  arc  not  in  the  other  altogether 
unforcible.  Hooker. 

Unforebo'ding,     un-fore-bo'ding.     adj. 
Giving  no  omens. 

UnnumberM  birds  glide  through  th'  aerial  way, 
Vagrants  of  air,  and  unfortboding  stray.  Pope. 

Unforekno'wn,  un-fore-n6ne'.  adj.   Not 
foreseen  by  prescience. 
It  had  no  less  prov'd  certain,  unforekntnon. 

Milton. 
Unforesee'n,    I'in-fore-seen'.     adj.     Not 
known  before  it  happened. 
Unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepar'd.         Dryden. 

Unforksri'nned,     un-fore-skta'd'.     adj. 
Circumcised. 
Wron  by  a  Philistine  from  the  unforeskin'd  race. 

Milton. 
Unf'orfeited,  un-for'fit-ed.  adj.  Not  for- 
feited. 

This  was  the  antient,  and  is  yet  the  unforfeited 
glory  of  our  religion.  Rogers. 

Unforgi'ving,    un-for-giv'ing.   adj.    Re- 
lentless; implacable. 

The  sow  with  her  broad  snout  for  rooting  up 
Th'  intrusted  seed,  was  judg'd  to  spoil  the  crop; 
The  covetous  ch'irl,  of  unforgiving  kind, 
Th1  offender  to  the  bloody  priest  resign'd.       Dryd. 
Unforgo'tten,  un-for-got't'n.  adj.    Not 
lost  to  memory. 

The  thankful  remembrance  of  so  great  a  benefit 
received,  shall  for  ever  remain  unforgotten. 

Knolles. 
Unfo'rmed,  un-form'd'.  adj.  Not  modi- 
fied into  regular  shape. 

All  putrefaction  being  a  dissolution  of  the  first 
form,  is  a  mere  confusion,  and  unformed  mixture  of 
the  parts.  Bacon. 

The  same  boldness  discovers  itself  in  the  several 
adventures  he  meets  with  during  his  passage  through 
the  regions  of  unformed  matter.  Spectator. 

Unforsa'ken,  fin-for-sa'k'n.  adj.  Not  de- 
serted. 

They  extend  no  further  to  any  sort  of  sins  con- 
tinued in  or  unforsaken,  than  as  they  are  reconcile- 
able  with  sincere  endeavours  to  forsake  them. 

Hammond. 
Unfo'rtified,  un-fot'te-fide.28S  adj. 

1.  Not  secured  by  walls  or  bulwarks. 

Their  weak  heads,  like  towns  unfortify,d, 
'Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  daily  change  their  side. 

Pope. 

2.  Not  strengthened;  infirm;  weak;  feeble. 

It  shews  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heav'n; 
A  heart  unfortify'd.  a  mind  impatient; 
An  understanding  simple,  and  unschool'd.    Shaksp. 

3.  Wanting  securities. 

They  will  not  restrain  a  secret  mischief,  which, 
considering  the  unfortified  state  of  mankind,  is  a 
great  defect.  Collier. 

UNKo'RTUNATK,un-f6r'tshu-nat.9,arf/.  Not 
successful,  unprosperous;  wanting  luck; 
unhappy.  It  is  used  both  of  a  train  of 
events,  as  an  unfortunate  life;  or  of  a 
single  event,  as  an  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion; or  of  persons,  as,  an  unfortunate 
man,  an  unfortunate  commander. 

All  things  religiously  taken  in  hand,  are  prosper- 
ously ended;  because  whether  men  in  the  end  have 
that  which  religion  did  allow  to  desire,  or  that 
which  it  teacheth  them  contentedly  to  suffer,  they 
are  in  neither  event  unfortunate.  Hooker 

Whosoever  will  live  altogether  out  of  bimsi  If, 
and  study  other  men's  humours,  shall  never  be  un- 
fortunate. Raleigh.. 
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Vindictive  persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who, 
as  they  are  mischievous,  end  unfortunate.      Bacon. 

He  that  would  hunt  a  hare,  wiih  an  elephant,  is 
not  unfortunate  for  missing  the  mark,  but  foolish  (cm 
choosing  such  an  unapt  instrument.  Taylor. 

The  virgins  shall  on  fearful  i 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers,  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice, 
From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes.       Milton. 

UNFo'RTUNATELY,un-f6r'tshu-nat-le.  adv. 
Unhappily;  without  good  luck. 

Unconsulting  affection  unfortunately  born  to  me- 
waids,  made  Zelmane  borrow  so  much  of  her  natu- 
ral modesty,  as  to  leave  her  more  decent  raiments. 

Sidney. 

Most  of  these  artists  unfortunately  miscarried, 

by  falling  down  and  breaking  their  arms.    IVilkins. 

She  kept  her  countenance  when  Ihc  lid,  remov'd, 

Disclos'd  the  heart  unfortunately  lov'd         Dryden. 

Unfo'rtunateness,  un-for'ishu-nat-nes. 
n.  g.  [from  unfortunate]   lil  luck. 

O  me,  the  only  subject  of  the  destinies  displea- 
sure, whose  greatest  foriunaieness  is  more  unfor- 
tunate than  my  sister's  greatest  unfortunatencss. 

Sidney. 

Unfo'ught,  un-fawt'.  udj.  Not  fought. 

They  used  such  diligence  in  taking  the  passages, 

that  it  was  not  possible  they  should  escape  w>f might 

with.  Knolles. 

Unfo'uled,  un-foul'd'.  adj.  Unpolluted; 

uncomipted;  not  soiled. 

The  humour  and  tunicles  aiv  purely  transparent 

to  let  in  light  unfouled  and  unsophisticated  by  auy 

tincture.  More. 

Unfou'nd,  un-found'.  adj.  Not  found;  not 

met  with. 

Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind, 
Excited  a  desire  till  then  unknown; 
Somewhat  unfound,  or  found  in  her  alone.  Dryden. 
Unfra'mable,  un-fra'ma  bl.  adj.  Not  to 
be  moulded.  Not  used. 

The  cause  of  their  disposition  so  unframable  unto 
societies,  wherein  they  live,  is  for  that  they  discern 
not  aright  what  force  these  laws  ought  to  have. 

Hooker. 
Unfra'med,  un-fram'd'.  adj.  Not  formed; 
not  fashioned. 

A  lifeless  lump,  unfashion'd,  and  un/ratn'iZ, 
Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  chaos  nam'd.    Dryden. 
Unfre'quent,    un-friVkwent.    adj.     Un- 
common; not  happening  often. 

Part  thereofis  visible  unto  any  situation;  but, 
being  only  discoverable  in  the  night,  and  when  the 
air  is  clear,  it  becomes  unfrequent.  Broion. 

To  Unfreque'nt,  un-lre-kwent'.  v.  a. 
To  leave;  to  cease  to  frequent.  A  bad 
word. 

Glad  to  shun  his  hostile  gripe, 
They  quit  their  thefts,  and  unfrequent  the  fields. 

Philips. 
Unfreque'nted,    un-fre-kwent'ed.    adj. 
Rarely  visited;  rarely  entered. 
Many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy.      Shaksjjeare. 

Retiring  from  the  pop'lar  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease    Miltcn. 

How  well  your  cool  and  unfrequented  shade 
Suits  with  the  chaste  retirements  of  a  maid! 

Roscommon . 
Can  he  not  pass  an  astronomick  line, 
Nor  farther  yet  in  liquid  a-ther  roll, 
'Till  he  has  gain'd  some  unfieqmntcd  place? 

Blncknwre. 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide  herself 

a  nest  iu  places  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noise! 

Mdison. 
UNFKF.'qUENTLY,    un-fi  e'kw  e:.l-le.     adv. 
Not  t  ominonly. 

They,  like  Judas,  desire  death,  and  not  iot/r«- 
quently  pursue  it.  Brovn 
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Unfrie'nbed,  un-frend'ed.  adj.  Wanting 
friends:  uncountenanced;  unsupported. 

These  parts  to  a  stranger, 
Unguarded  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable.  Shakspeare. 

Great  acts  require  great  means  of  enterprize; 
Thou  art  unknown,  unfriended,  low  of  birth.  Milt 

O  God! 
Who  me  unfriended  brought'st,  by  wond'rous  ways, 
The  kingdom  of  my  fathers  to  possess.  Dryden. 
Unfrie'ndliness,  un-frend'le-nes.  nr  s. 
[from  unfriendly.']  Want  of  kindness; 
want  of  favour. 

You  might  be  apt  to  look  upon  such  disappoint- 
ments as  the  effects  of  an  unf  iendliness  in  nature 
or  fortune  to  your  particular  attempts.  Boyle. 

Unfrie'ndly,  un-frend'le.  adj.    Not  be- 
nevolent; not  kind. 

What  signifies  an  unfriendly  parent  or  brother? 
'Tis  friendship  only  that  is  the  cement  which  effec- 
tively combines  mankind.  God.  of  th*  Tongue. 
This  fear  is  not  that  servile  dread  which  flies 
from  God  as  an  hostile,  unfriendly  being,  delighting 
in  the  misery  of  his  creatures.  „        Rogers. 

Unfrozen,  un-fro'z'n.103  adj.    Not  con- 
gealed io  ice. 

Though  the  more  aqueous  parts  will,  by  the  loss 
of  their  motion,  be  turned  into  ice,  yet  the  more 
subtile  parts  remain  unfrozen.  Boyle. 

Unfruitful,  fin-iroot'ful.  adj. 

1.  Not  prolifick. 

Ah!  hopeless,  lasting  flames!  like  those  that  burn 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  unfruitful  urn. 

Pope. 

2.  Not  fructiferous. 

The  naked  rocks  are  not  unfruitful  there; 
Their  barren  tops  with  luscious  food  abound. 

Waller. 

3.  Not  fertile. 

Lay  down  some  general  rules  for  the  knowin"  of 
fruitful  anu  unjruiljui  soils.  Mortimer. 

4.  Not  producing  good  effects. 
Unfulfilled,  un-ful-fil'd'.  adj.  Not  ful- 
filled. 

Fierce  desire, 
Still  unfulfilled  with  pain  of  longing,  pines.    Milt. 
To  Unfu'ul,  un-furl'.  v.  a.    To  expand; 
to  unfold;  to  open. 

The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in 
which  are  several  little  flirts  and  vibrations.  Addis. 

Her  ships  anchor'd,  and  her  sails  unfurVd 
In  either  Indies.  Prior. 

His  sails  by  Cupid's  hand  unfurVd, 
To  keep  the  fair,  he  gave  the  world.  Prior. 

To  Unfu'rnish,  un-fur'nish.  v.  a. 

1.  To  deprive;  to  strip;  to  devest. 

Thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Unfurnish  me  of  reason.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  leave  naked. 

The  Scot  on  his  unfurnished  kingdom 
Came  pouring  like  a  tide  into  a  breach.      Shaksp. 
Unfu'rnished,  un-fiir'nlsht.  adj. 

1.  Not  accommodated  with  utensils,  or 
decorated  with  ornaments. 

It  derogates  not  more  from  the  goodness  of  God, 
that  he  has  given  us  minds  unfurnished  with  those 
ideas  of  himself,  than  that  he  hath  sent  us  into  the 
world  with  bodies  unclothed  Locke. 

I  live  in  the  corner  of  a  vast  unfurnished  house. 

Swift. 

2.  Unsupplied. 

Unga'in,   un-gane'.  >  adj.  [ungeng, 

Unga'inly,   fin-gane'le.  }       Sax.]  Awk- 
ward; uncouth. 
An  ungainly  strut  in  their  walk.  Swift. 

Unga'lled,  un-gawl'd'.  adj.  Unhurt;  un- 
wounded. 


Let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 

The  bart  ungalled  play; 
For  some  must  watch,  whilst  some  must  sleep; 

So  runs  the  world  away.  Shakspeare. 

Unga'rtered,  lin-gar'tur'd.  adj.    Being 
without  garters. 
You  chid  at  sir  Protheus  for  going  ungartered. 

Shakspeare. 

Unga'thered,   fin-gaxH'ur'd.   adj.     Not 
cropped;  not  picked. 

We  wonder'd  why  she  kept  her  fruit  so  long: 
For  whom  so  late  th'  wngai/ier'd  apples  hung. 

Dryden. 
Unge'nerated,  un-jen'er-a-ted.  adj.  Un- 
begotten;  having  no  beginning. 

Millions  of  souls  must  have  been  ungenerated, 
and  have  had  no  being.  Raleigh. 

Unge'nerative,  un-jen'er-a-tiv.  adj.  lie- 
getting  nothing. 
He  is  a  motion  ungenerative,  that 's  infallible. 

Shakspeare. 

Unge'nerous,  un-jen'er-tis.  adj. 

1.  Not  noble;  not  ingenuous;  not  liberal. 

To  look  into  letters  already  opened  or  dropped, 
is  held  an  ungenerous  act.  Pope. 

2.  Ignominious 

The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
Ungenerous  terms.    His  enemies  confess 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Caesar's.        Addison. 

Unge'nial,  un-je'ne-al.  adj.  Not  kind  or 
favourable  to  nature. 

The  northern  shires  have  a  more  cloudy,  ungeni- 

al  air  than  any  part  of  Ireland.  Swift  to  Pope. 

Sullen  seas  that  wash  the  ungenial  pole.  Thorns. 

Ungen'tle,  un-jen'tl.  adj.    Harsh;  rude; 

rugged. 

Smile,  gentle  heaven!  or  strike,  ungentle  death! 
For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is  clouded. 

unaKspeare. 
He  is 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolishly  blunt,  unkind.  Shaksp. 

Love,  to  thee  I  sacrifice 
All  my  ungentle  thoughts.  Denham. 

Unge'ntlemanly,  un-jen'tl-man-le.   adj. 
Illiberal;  not  becoming  a  gentleman. 

The  demeanour  of  those  under  Waller  was  much 

more  ungentlemanly  and  barbarous.        Clarendon. 

This  he  contradicts  in  the  almanack  published  for 

the  present  year,  and  in  an  ungentlemanly  manner. 

Swift. 
Unge'ntleness,  un-jen'tl-nes.  n.  s. 

1.  Harshness;  rudeness;  severity. 

Reward  not  thy  sheepe,  when  ye  take  off  his  cote, 
With  twitches  and  patches  as  broad  as  a  groat: 
Let  not  such  ungentleness  happen  to  thine.  Tusser. 

2.  Unkindness;  incivility. 

You  have  done  me  much  ungentleness 
To  shew  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you.    Shakspeare. 
Unge'ntly,    un-jent'le.    adv.     Harshly; 
rudely. 

You've  ungently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed.  Shakspeare. 

Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently?  Shakspeare. 
Nor  was  it  ungently  received  by  Lindamira. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Ungeome'trical,       un-je-6-met'tre-kal. 
adj.    Not  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  ge- 
ometry. 

All  the  attempts  before  sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  ex- 
plain the  regular  appearances  of  nature,  were  un- 
genmetrical,  and  all  of  them  inconsistent  and  unin- 
telligible. Cheyne. 

Ungi'lded,  un-gil'ded.  adj.  Not  overlaid 
with  gold. 

You,  who  each  day  can  theatres  behold, 
Like  Nero's  palace,  shining  all  with  gold, 
Our  mean,  ungilded  stage  will  scorn.         Dryden. 


To  Ungi'rd*,  un-gerd'.  v.  a.  To  loose  any 
thing  bound  with  a  girdle. 

The  man  ungirded  his  camels,  and  gave  them 
straw  and  provender-  Genesis. 

The  blest  parent 
Ungirt  her  spacious  bosom,  and  discharg'd 
The  pond'rous  birth.  Prior. 

Ungi'rt,  tin-gert'.  adj.  Loosely  dressed. 
One  tender  foot  was  bare,  the  other  shod; 
Her  robe  ungirt.  Waller. 

Mulciber  assigns  the  proper  place 
For  Carians,  and  th'  ungirt  Numidian  race.  Dryd. 
Ungi'ving,  un-giv'ing.  adj.  Not  bringing 
gifts. 

In  vain  at  shrines  th'  ungiving  suppliant  stands: 

This  'tis  to  make  a  vow  with  empty  hands.    Dryd. 

Unglo'rified,  tm-glo're-fide.2"3  adj.  Not 

honoured;  not  exalted  with  praise  and 

adoration. 

Lest  God  should  be  any  way  unglorified,  the 
greatest  part  of  our  daily  service  consisteth,  ac- 
cording to  the  blessed  apostle's  own  precise  rule, 
in  much  variety  of  psalms  and  hymns;  that,  out 
of  so  plentiful  a  treasure,  there  might  be  for  every 
man's  heart  to  chuse  out  for  his  own  sacrifice. 

Hooker. 
Unglo'ved,  un-gluv'd'.  adj.  Having  the 
hand  naked. 

When  we  were  come  near  to  his  chair,  he  stood 

up,  holding  forth  his  hand  ungloved,  and  in  posture 

of  blessing.  Bacon. 

To  Unglu'e,  un-glu'.  v.  a.  To  loose  any 

thing  cemented. 

Small  rains  relax  and  unglue  the  earth,  to  give 
vent  to  inflamed  atoms.  Harvey. 

She  stretches,  gapes,  unglues  her  eyes, 
And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise.  Swift. 

To  Ungo'd,  un-god'.  v.  a.  To  devest  of 
divinity. 

Were  we  awaicen  a  Dy  tms  tyranny, 
T'  ungod  this  child  again,  it  could  not  be 
I  should  love  her  who  loves  not  me.  Donne. 

Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise, 
And  sects  may  be  preferr'd  without  disguise.  Dryd. 
Ungo'dlily,  un-g&d'le-le.  adv.  Impious- 
ly; wickedly. 

'Tis  but  an  ill  essay  of  that  godly  fear,  to  use 
that  very  gospel  so  irreverently  and  ungodlily. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Ungo'dhnkss,  un-god'le-nes.   n.  s.    Im- 
piety; wickedness;  neglect  of  God. 

How  grossly  do  many  of  us  contradict  the  plain 
precepts  of  the  gospel  by  our  ungodliness  and  world- 
ly lusts.  Tillotson. 
Ungo'dly,  un-god'le.  adj. 

1 .  Wicked;  negligent  of  God  and  his  laws. 

His  just  avenging  ire 
Had  driven  out  th'  ungodly  from  his  sight, 
And  the  habitations  of  tne  just.  Milton. 

The  sinner  here  intended  is  the  ungodly  sinner; 
he  who  forgets  or  defies  his  God.  Rogers. 

2.  Polluted  by  wickedness. 

Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  in  peace.  Shakspeare. 

Ungo'red,  un-gor'd'.  adj.    Unwounded; 
unhurt. 

I  stand  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement; 
'Till,  by  some  elder  masters  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungw'd.  Shakspeare. 

Ungo'bged,  im-gorj'd'.  adj.    Not  filled; 
not  sated. 
The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorg,d  with  flesh  and 
blood, 
Pursue  their  prey.  Dryden. 

Oh  ungorg^d  appetite !  0  ravenous  thirst 
Of  a  son's  blood.  Smith. 

Ungo't,  un-got'.  adj. 
1 .  N  ot  gained;  not  acquired. 
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2.  Not  begotten. 

He  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot.  Shaksptare. 

His  loins  yet  full  of  ungot  princes;  all 
His  glory  in  the  bud.  Waller. 

Ungo'vernable,  fin-gfiv'fir-na-bl.  adj. 

1.  Not  to  be  ruled;  not  to  be  restrained. 

They  '11  judge  every  thing  by  models  of  their 
own;  and  thus  are  rendered  unmanageable  by  any 
authority,  and  ungovernable  by  other  laws  but  those 
of  the  sword.  Glanville. 

2.  Licentious;  wild;  unbridled. 

So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  cannot  be  trans- 
lated literally;  his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear  a 
chain.  Dryden. 

He  was  free  from  any  rough,  ungovernable  pas- 
sions, which  hurry  men  on  to  say  and  do  very  of- 
fensive things.  Jitterbury. 
Ungo'verned,  un-guv'itrn'd.  adj. 

1.  Being  without  government. 

The  estate  is  yet  ungovern'd.  Shakspeare. 

It  pleaseth  God  above, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovern'd  isle.  Shaksp. 

2.  Not  regulated;  unbridled;  licentious. 

Seek  for  him, 
Lest  his  ungovern'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it.  Shakspeare. 

Themselves  they  vilify'd 
To  serve  ungovern'd  appetite.  Milton. 

Nor  what  to  bid,  or  what  forbid,  he  knows; 
Th'  ungovern'd  tempest  to  such  fury  grows.    Dryd. 
From  her  own  back  the  burthen  would  remove, 
And  lays  the  load  on  his  ungovern'd  love.   Dryden. 
Uxgra'ceful,  un-grase'fui.  adj.    Want- 
ing elegance;  wanting  beauty. 

Raphael  answer'd  heav'n, 
Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men.    Milton. 
A  solicitous  watchfulness  about  one's  behaviour, 
instead  of  being  mended,  it  will  be  constrained, 
uneasy,  and  ungraceful.  Locke. 

He  enjoyed  tne  greatest  strength  of  good  sense, 
and  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  politeness.  Without 
the  first,  learning  is  but  an  incumbrance;  and  with- 
out the  last  is  ungraceful.  Mdison. 
Ungra'cefulness,  un-grase'ful-nes.  n.s. 
Inelegance;  awkwardness. 

To  attempt  the  putting  another  genius  upon  him, 

will  be  labour  in  vain;  and  what  is  so  plaistered  on, 

will  have  always  hanging  to  it  the  ungratefulness  of 

constraiut.  Locke. 

Ungra/cious,  un-gra'shus.  adj. 

1.  Wicked;  odious;  hateful. 

He,  catching  hold  of  her  ungracious  tongue, 
Thereon  an  iron  lock  did  fasten  firm  and  strong. 

Spenser. 
I'll,  in  the  mature  time, 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practised  duke.  Shakspeare. 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Shew  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heav'n ; 
Whils'.  he,  a  puft  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede.  Shakspeare. 

To  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  offspring,  and  our  wives  are  known; 
Th'  audacious  strumpet,  and  ungracious  son.  Dryd. 

2.  Oil.  n  jive;  u.ipieasing. 

Show  me  no  parts  which  are  ungracious  to  the 
sight,  as  all  prcshortenings  usually  are.       Dryden. 

Neither  is  it  rare  to  observe  among  excellent  and 
learned  divines,  a  certain  ungracious  manner,  or  an 
unhappy  tone  of  voice,  which  they  never  have  been 
able  to  shake  off.  Stcift. 

3.  Unacceptable;  not  favoured. 

They  did  not  except  against  the  persons  of  any, 
though  several  were  most  ungracious  to  them. 

Clarendon. 

Any  thing  of  grace  towards  the  Irish  rebels,  was 
as  ungracious  at  Oxford  as  at  London.    Clartndon. 

Ungramma'tical,     fin-gram -mat'te-kal. 
adj.     Not  according  to  grammar. 


UNGRA'NTED,un-grant'£d.  adj.  Not  given; 
not  yielded;  not  bestowed. 

This  only  from  your  goodness  let  me  gain, 
And  this  ungranted,  all  rewards  arc  vain.  Dryden. 

Ungra'teful,  fin-grate'ful.  adj. 

1.  Making  no  returns,  or  making  ill  re- 
turns for  kindness. 

No  person  is  remarkably  ungrateful,  who  was  not 
also  iusufferably  proud.  South. 

2.  Making  no  returns  for  culture. 
Most,  when  driv'n  by  winds,  the  flaming  storm 

Of  the  long  files  destroys  the  beauteous  form; 
Nor  will  the  wither'd  stock  be  green  again; 
But  the  wild  olive  shoots,  and  shades  th'  ungrateful 
plain.  Dryden. 

Unple?siug;  unacceptable. 
It  cannot  be  ungrateful,  or  without  some  pleasure 
to  posterity,  to  see  the  most  exact  i  elation  of  an  ac- 
tion so  full  of  danger.  Clarendon. 
What  is  in  itself  harsh  and  ungrateful,  must  make 
harsh  and  ungrateful  impressions  upon  us.    Jitterb. 
Ungra'tkfully,  fin-grate'ffil-e.  adv. 

1.  Witti  ingratitude. 

Whnn^call'd  to  distant  war, 
His  vanquish'd  heart  remain'd  a  victim  here: 
Oriana's  eyes  that  glorious  conquest  made; 
Nor  was  his  love  ungratefully  repaid.       Granville. 
We  often  receive  the  benefit  of  our  prayers  when 
yet  we  ungratefully  charge  heaven  with  denying  our 
petitions.  Wake. 

2.  Unacceptably;  unpleasingly. 
Ungra'tefulness,  fin-grate'ful-nes.  n.  s. 

1.  Ingratitude;  ill  return  for  good. 

Can  I,  without  the  detestable  stain  of  ungrate- 
fulness, abstain  from  loving  him,  who  far  exceed- 
ing the  beautifuloess  of  his  shape  with  the  beauti- 
fulness  of  his  mind,  is  content  so  to  abase  himself 
as  to  become  Dametas's  servant  for  my  sake? 

Sidney. 

2.  Unacceptableness;  unpleasing  quality. 
Ungra'vely,  un-erave'le.  adv.   Without 

seriousness. 

His  present  portance 
Gibingly,  and  ungravely,  he  did  fashion.      Shaksp. 

UNGRou'NDED,un-gr6un'ded.  adj.  Having 
no  foundation. 

Ignorance,  with  an  indifferency  for  truth,  is  near- 
er to  it  than  opinion  with  ungrounded  inclination, 
which  is  the  great  source  of  errour.  Locke. 

This  is  a  confidence  the  most  ungrounded  and 
irrational.  For  upon  what  ground  can  a  man  pro- 
mise himself  a  future  repentance,  who  cannot  pro- 
mise himself  a  futurity!  South. 

Ungru'dgingly,  un-grud'j'lng-le.  adv. 
Without  ill-will;  willingly;  heartily; 
cheerfully. 

If,  when  all  his  heart  and  time  is  spent, 
He  say  'twill  ne'er  be  found,  jet  be  content; 
Receive  from  him  the  doom  ungrudgingly, 
Because  he  is  the  mouth  of  destiBf.  Donne. 

Ungua'rdk.d,  un-g\ar'ded.  udj. 

1.  Undefended. 

Proud  art  thou  met?    Thy  hope  was  to  have 
reach'd 
The  throne  of  God  ungvarded,  and  his  side 
AbandonM.  Milton. 

All  through  th'  unguarded  gates  with  joy  resort, 
To  see  tt'e  slighted  camp,  the  vacant  port.  Denham. 

No  door  there  was  th'  unguarded  house  to  keep, 
Or  creaking  hinges  turn'd,  to  break  his  sleep.  Dryd 

2.  Careless;  negligent;  not  attentive  to 
danger. 

All  the  evils  that  proceed  from  an  untied  tongue, 
and  an  unguarded,  unlimited  will,  we  put  upon  the 
accounts  of  drunke.iness.  Taylor. 

The  spy,  which  does  this  treasure  keep, 
Does  she  ne'er  say  her  pray'rs,  nor  sleep? 
Or  have  not  gold  and  fl  »tt'ry  pow'r 
To  purchase  one  unguarded  hour?  Prior. 
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With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  devour'd 
My  nearer  face;  and  now  recall'd  her  eye, 
And  hcav'd,  and  strove  to  hide  a  sudden  sigh.  Prior. 
It  was  intended  only  to  divert  a  few  young  ladies, 
of  good  sense  and  good  humour  enough  to  I;  igh 
not  only  at  their  sex's  little  unguardtd  fuller,  but 
at  their  own.  Pcpe. 

Are  we  not  encompassed  by  multitudes,  who 
watch  every  careless  "word,  every  unguarded  action 
of  our  lives?  Rogers. 

U'nguent,  fin'gwent.  n.  s.  [unguentum, 
Latin.]     Ointment. 

Pre-occupation  of  mind  ever  requireth  preface 

of  speech,  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the  ungt.ent 

enter.  Bacon. 

There  is  an  intercourse  between  the  magi. click 

unguent  and  the  vulnerated  body.  Glanville. 

With  unguents  smooth  the  lucid  marble  sho:ie. 

Pope. 
Ungue'ssed,  fin-ges'd'.  adj.  Not  attained 
by  conjecture. 
He  me  sent  for  cause  to  me  unguess'd.    Spenser. 
Ungui'ded,  un-gyi'ded.  adj.    Not  direct- 
ed; not  regulated. 

The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape, 
In  forms  imaginary,  th'  unguided  days 
And  rotten  limes  that  you  shall  look  upon, 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors.  Shaksp. 
Can  unguided  matter  keep  itself  to  such  exact 
conformities,  as  not  in  the  least  spot  to  vary  from 
the  species?  Glanville. 

They  resolve  all  into  the  accidental,  unguided 
motions  of  blind  matter.  Locke. 

Nature,  void  of  choice, 
Does  by  unguided  motion  things  produce, 
Regardless  of  their  order.  Blackmore. 

Umia'bitable,  fin-hab'e-ta-bl.  adj.  [inha- 
bitable, French;  inhabitabilis,  I, at.]  Not 
capable  to  support  inhabitants;  uninha- 
bitable. 

The  night  and  day  was  always  a  natural  day  ot 
twenty-four  hours,  in  all  places  remote  from  the 
unhabitable  poles  of  the  world,  and  winter  and 
summer  always  measured  a  year.  Holder. 

Though  the  course  of  the  sun  be  curbed  between 
the  tropicks,  yet  are  not  those  parts  directly  subject 
to  his  perpendicular  beams,  unhabitable,  or  ex- 
tremely hot.  Ray. 

Unha'cked,  fin-hakt'.  adj.  Not  cut;  not 
hewn;  not  notched  with  cuts. 

With  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire, 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again.  Shaksp. 

Part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targe  undinted.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unha'llow,  fin-hal'16.  v.  a.  To  de- 
prive of  holiness;  to  profane;  to  dese- 
crate. 

Perhaps  the  fact 
Is  not  so  heinous  now,  foretasted  fruit, 
Profan'd  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common,  and  unhallow'd,  ere  our  taste. 

Mdton. 

The  vanity  unhalloics  the  virtue.       L'Estraage. 

This  one  use  left  such  an  indelible  sacredness 

upon  them,  that  the  impiety  of  the  design  could  be 

no  sufficient  reason  to  unhailow  and  degrade  tliem 

to  common  use.  South. 

UNHA'j.L0WED,un-l.aTl6de.  adj.    Unholy; 

profane. 

Thy  currish  spirit 
Govern M  a  wolf,  who  bang'd  for  human  slaughter: 
Ev'n  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  sou!  fleet; 
And  while  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam 
Infus'd  itself  in  thee.  Shakspeare. 

I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlock'd  my  lips 
In  this  unhallow'd  air,  but  that  Ibis  ju : 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment,  as  mine  eyes, 
Obtruding  false  rules,  prauk'd  in  reason's  garb. 

Milton. 
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Nor  shall  presume  to  violate  these  bands, 
Or  touch  thy  person  with  unhallowed  bands.    Dryd. 
Here  cease  thy  flight,  nor  with  nnhaUow'd  lays 
Touch  the  fair  fame  of  Albion's  golden  days.  Pope. 
To  Unha'nd,  tin-hand',  v.  a.    To  loose 
from  the  hand. 
Still  am  I  call'd.     Unhand  me  gentlemen. 

Shakspeare. 
Unhand  me  traitors.  Denham. 

Unha'ndled,     un-hand'led.     adj.       Not 
handled;  not  touched. 

A  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  hounds.  Shakspeare. 

Cardinal  Campeius 
Hath  left  the  cause  o'  the  king  unhandled.  Shaksp. 
Unha'ndsome,  un-han'sum.  adj. 

1.  Ungraceful;  not  beautiful. 

I  was  glad  I  had  done  so  good  a  deed  for  a  gen- 
tlewoman not  unhandsome,  whom  before  I  had  in 
like  sort  helped  Sidney. 

She  that  so  far  the  rest  outshin'd; 
Sylvia  the  fair,  while  she  was  kind, 
Seems  only  uot  unhandsome  now.  Waller. 

As  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  thing  un- 
handsome or  irregular;  so  much  less  can  I  grant  that 
there  is  any  thing  incommodious  in  the  globe. 

Woodward. 

2.  Illiberal;  disingenuous. 
Unha'ndsomely,  un-han'sum-Ie.  adv. 

1.  Inelegantly;  ungracefully. 

The  ruined  churches  are  so  unhandsomely  patched 
and  thatched,  that  men  do  even  shun  the  places 
for  the  uncomelincss  thereof.  Spenser. 

2.  Disingenuously;  illiberally. 

He  raves,  sir;  and  to  cover  my  disdain, 
Unhandsomely  would  his  denial  fein.  Dryden. 

Unha'ndsomeness,  un-han'sum-nea.  n.  s. 

1.  Want  of  beauty. 

The  sweetness  of  her  countenance  did  give  such 
a  grace  to  what  she  did,  that  it  did  make  handsome 
the  unhandsomeness  of  it ;  and  make  the  eye  force 
the  mind  to  believe,  that  there  was  a  praise  in  that 
unskilfulness.  Sidney. 

2.  Want  of  elegance. 

Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself,  or  to  others,  by 
unhandsomeness  or  uucleanness.  Taylor. 

3.  Illiberalness;  disingenuity. 
Unha'ndy,  un-hand'e.  adj.  Awkward;  not 

dexterous. 

To  Uwia'ng,  un-hatig'.  v.  a.  [from  un  and 
hang.']    To  devest  of  hangings. 

Unha'nged,  un-hang'd'.  adj.  Not  put  to 
death  by  the  gallows. 

There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in 
England.  Shakspeare. 

Unha'p,  tin-hap',  n.  s.  Misluck;  ill  for- 
tune. 

She  visited  that  place,  where  first  she  was  so 
happy  as  to  see  the  cause  of  her  unhap.       Sidney. 

Unha'ppied,  un-hap'pid.  [This  word 
seems  a  participle  from  unhafi/iy, 
which  yet  is  never  used  as  a  verb.J 
Made  unhappy. 

You  have  misled  a  prince, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineament, 
By  you  unhappied,  and  disfigured  clean.      Shaksp. 

Unha'ppily,  un-hap'pe-le.  adv.  [from  un- 
happy.'] Miserably;  unfortunately; 
wretchedly;  calamitously. 

You  hold  a  fair  assembly;  you  do  well,  lord, 
You  are  a  churchman,  or  I'll  tell  you,  cardinal, 
t  should  judge  now  most  unhappily.       Shakspeare 

He  was  unhappily  too  much  used  as  a  check  upon 
the  lord  Coventry.  Clarendon. 

I  unweeting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceived!  Milton 

There  is  a  day  a  coming,  when  all  these  witty 
ftols  shall  be  unhappily  undeceived.  Tillotson. 


Unha'ppiness,  un-hap'pe-n^s.  n.  s. 
1.  Misery;  infelicity. 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 
And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness!  Shakspeare. 
The  real  foundation  of  our  unhappiness  would  be 
laid  in  our  reason,  and  we  should  be  more  miserable 
than  the  beasts,  by  how  much  we  have  a  quicker 
apprehension.  Tillotson. 

It  is  our  great  unhappiness,  when  any  calamities  fall 
upon  us,  that  we  are  uneasy  and  dissatisfied.  Wake. 
Misfortune;  ill  luck. 
St.  Austin  hath  laid  down  a  rule  to  this  purpose, 
though  he  had  the  unhappiness  not  to  follow  it  al- 
ways himself.  Burnet. 
Mischievous  prank. 
She  hath   often   dreamed  of  unhappiness,  and 
waked  herself  with  laughing,                 Shakspeare. 
Unha'ppy,  un-hap'pe.  adj. 
1.    Wretched;     miserable;     unfortunate; 
calamitous;  distressed.     Of  persons  or 
things. 
Desire  of  wand'ring  this  unhappy  morn.  Milton. 
You  know  not,  while  you  here  attend, 
Th'  unworthy  fate  of  your  unhappy  friend : 
Breathless  he  lies,  and  bis  unbury'd  ghost 
Depriv'd  of  funeral  rites.                             Dryden. 
i.  Unlucky;  mischievous;  irregular.  Ob- 
solete. 
To  Unha'rbour,   un-har'bur.  -v.  a.    To 

drive  from  shelter. 
Unha'rboured,  un-har'bur'd.  adj.     Af- 
fording no  shelter. 
'Tis  chastity: 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel; 
And,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph,  with  arrows  keen, 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour^d  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds.     Milton. 
Unha'rdened,   un-har'den'd.    adj.     Not 
confirmed;  not  made  hard. 

Messengers 
Of  strong  prevail ment  in  unhardenedyouth.  Shaksp. 
Unha'rdy,  un-har'de.  adj.    Feeble;  ten- 
der; timorous. 

The  wisest,  unexperiene'd,  will  be  ever 
Tim'rous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty; 
Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadvent'rous.  Miltcn. 

Unha'rmed,   un-harm'd'.   adj.    Unhurt; 
not  injured. 

In  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  armed, 
From  lives  weak,  childish  bow  she  lives  unharmed. 

Shakspeare. 

Though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes, 

yet  the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  disease 

them;  for,  causing  no  disorderly  motion,  it  leaves 

that  curious  organ  unharmed.  Locke. 

The  syrens  once  deluded,  vainly  charm 'd; 
Ty'd  to  the  mast,  Ulysses  sail'd  unharm'd.  Granv. 
Unha'rmful,     un-harm'ful.     adj.       In- 
noxious; innocent. 

Themselves  unharmful,  let  them  live  unharm'd; 
Their  jaws  disabled,  and  their  claws  disarm'd. 

Dryden. 
Unharmo'nious,  un-har-mo'ne-us.  adj. 


1.  Not  symmetrical;  disproportionate. 

Those  pure,  immortal  elements  that  know 
No  gross,  no  unharmonious  mixture  foul, 
Eject  him,  tainted  now,  and  purge  him  off.  Milton. 

2.  Unmusical;  ill  sounding. 

His  thoughts  are  improper  to  his  subject,  his  ex- 
pressions unworthy  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of 
both  is  unharmonious.  Dryden. 

That  barbarous  custom  of  abbreviating  words,  to 
fit  them  to  the  measure  of  verses,  has  formed  harsh 
unharmonious  sounds.  Swift. 

To  Unha'rness,  un-har'n£s.  v.  a. 
1.  To  loose  from  the  traces. 

The  sweating  steers  unharnessed  from  the  yoke, 
Bring  back  the  crooked  plough.  Dryden. 


The  mules  uiiAarness'd  range  beside  the  mam 

Pope. 
If  there  were  six  horses,  the  postillion  always  un- 
harnessed four,  and  placed  them  on  a  table.    Swift. 
2.  To  disarm;  to  devest  of  armour. 

Unha'tohed,  un-hatsht'.  adj. 

1.  Not  disclosed  from  the  eggs. 

2.  Not  brought  to  light. 
Some  unhatch^d  practice 

Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit.  Shakspeare. 

Unha'zarded,  un-haz'urd-ed.  adj.     Not 
adventured;  not  put  in  danger. 

Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee  day  and  night 
Whole  to  myself,  unhazarded  abroad, 
Fearless  at  home.  Milton. 

Unhea'lthful,  un-hekA'ful.  adj.    Mor- 
bid; unwholesome. 

The  diseases  which  make  years  unhealthful,  are 
spotted  fevers;  and  the  unhealthful  season  is  the 
autumn.  Graunt. 

At  every  sentence  set  his  life  at  stake, 
Though  the  discourse  were  of  no  weightier  things 
Than  sultry  summers,  or  unhealthful  springs.  Dryd. 
Unhealthy,    un-heUA'e.    adj.     Sickly; 
wanting  health. 

No  body  would  have  a  child  cramm'd  at  break- 
fast, who  would  not  have  him  dull  and  unhealthy. 

Loeke. 
He,  intent  on  somewhat  that  may  ease 
Unhealthy  mortals,  and  with  curious  search 
Examines  all  the  properties  of  herbs.  Philips. 

Unhea'rd,  tin-herd',  adj. 

1.  Not  perceived  by  the  ear. 
For  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 

Their  children's  cries  nnheaid.  Milton. 

2.  Not  vouchsafed  an  audience. 
What  pangs  I  feel,  unpitied  and  unheard!  Dryd. 

3.  Unknown  in  celebration. 
Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  or  unador'd.  Milton. 

4.  Unhea'rd  of.    Obscure;  net  known  to 

fame. 

Free  from  hopes  or  fears,  in  humble  ease, 
Unheard  of  may  I  live,  and  die  in  peace!     Granv. 

5.  Unhea'rd  of.     Unprecedented. 
There  is  a  foundation  laid  for  the  most  unheard  of 

confusion  that  ever  was  introduced  into  a  nation. 

Swift. 
To  Unhea'rt,   un-hart'.  v.  a.    To  dis- 
courage; to  depress. 
To  bite  his  lip, 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 

Shakspeare. 
Unhea'ted,    un-he'ted.  adj.    Not  made 
hot. 

Neither  salts,  nor  the  distilled  spirits  of  them, 
can  penetrate  the  narrow  pores  of  unhealed  glass. 

Boyle. 
Unhe'eded,  un-heed'ed.  adj.  Disregard- 
ed; not  thought  worthy  of  notice;  escap- 
ing notice. 

True  experiments  may,  by  reason  of  the  easy 
mistake  of  some  unheeded  circumstance,  be  unsuc- 
cessfully tried.  Boyle. 
He  of  his  fatal  guile  gave  proof  unheeded.  Milton. 
Her  hair 
In  a  simple  knot  was  ty'd  above; 
S.veet  negligence !  unheeded  bait  of  love.     Dryden. 
The  triumph  ceas'd — tears  gush'd  from  ev'ry  eye, 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by.  Pope. 
Unhe'edful,  un-heed'ful.  adj.  [from  un- 

hced.]     Not  cautious. 
Unhf/eding,  un-heed'ing.*10  adj.    Negli- 


gent; careless. 

I  have  not  often  seen  him;  if  I  did, 
He  pass'd  unmark'd  by  my  unheeding  eyes.   Dryd. 
Unhe'edy,  un-heed'e.  adj.     Precipitate; 
sudden. 
Learning  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to  save, 
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Which  all  along  the  southern  sea-coast  lay, 

Threading  unheedy  wreck,  and  rash  decay, 

He  named  Albion.  Spenser. 

Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheeded  haste.  Shaksp. 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip, 
Sav'd  with  care  from  winter's  nip, 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Pluck'd  up  by  some  unheedy  swain.  Milton. 

To  Unhe'lk,  un-hele'.  v.  a.   To  uncover; 
to  expose  to  view.  S/ienser. 

Unhe'lped,  an-h6lpt'.:569  adj.  Unassisted; 
having  no  auxiliary;  unsupported. 
Unhelp'd  I  am,  who  pity'd  the  distress'd, 
And  none  oppressing,  am  by  all  oppress'd.     Dryd. 
Unhe'lpful,  un-help'ful.  adj.  Giving  no 
assistance. 

I  bewail  good  Glo'ster's  case 
With  sad,  unhelpful  tears.  Shakspeare. 

Unhe'wn,  hn-hune'.ftart.  adj.  Not  hewn. 
In  occasions  of  merriment,  this  rough-cast,  un- 
hewn poetry  was  instead  of  stage  plays.       Dryden. 
Unhi'debound,  tln-hide'bound.  adj.  Lax 
of  maw;  capacious. 

Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems 
To  stutf  this  maw,  this  vast  unhidebound  corps. 

Milton. 
To  Unhi'ngk,  un-hinje'.  v.  a. 
1.  To  throw  from  the  hinges. 
3.  To  displace  by  violence. 

For  want  of  cement,  ribs  of  rock  disjoin'd 
Without  an  earthquake,  from  their  base  would  start, 
And  hills  unhinged,  from  their  deep  roots  depart. 

Blackmore. 
3.  To  disorder;  to  confuse. 

Rather  than  not  accomplish  my  revenge, 
Just  or  unjust,  I  would  the  world  unhinge.    Waller. 
If  God's  providence  did  not  order  it,  cheats 
would  not  only  justle  private  men   out  of  their 
rights,  but  unhinge  states,  and  run  all  into  contu- 
sion. Rail. 
Unho'liness,  un-ho'le-nes.  n.  s,  Impiety; 
profaneness;  wickedness. 
Too  foul  and  manifest  was  the  unholiness  of  obtrud- 
ing upon  men  remission  of  sins  for  money.  Raleigh. 
Unho'lv,  un-ho'le.  adj. 

1.  Profane;  not  hallowed. 

Doth  it  follow  that  all  thiugs  now  in  the  church 
are  unholy,  which  the  Lord  hath  not  himself  pre- 
cisely instituted?  Hooker. 

From  the  paradise  of  God, 
Without  remorse  drive  out  the  sinful  pair, 
From  hallow'd  ground  th'  unholy.  Milton. 

2.  Impious;  wicked- 

We  think  not  ourselves  the  holier  because  we  use 
it;  so  neither  should  they  with  whom  no  such  thing 
is  in  use,  think  us  therefore  unholy,  because  we 
submit  ourselves  unto  that  which,  in  a  matter  so 
indifferent,  the  wisdom  of  authority  and  law  have 
thought  comely.  Hooker. 

Far  other  dreams  my  erring  soul  employ; 
Far  other  raptures  of  unhvly  joy.  Pope. 

Unho'noured,  Citi-on'nui'd.  adj. 

1.  Not  regarded  with  veneration;  not  ce- 
lebrated. 

Unhonour'd  though  I  am,  at  least,  said  she, 
Not  unreveng'd  that  impious  act  shall  be.  Dryden. 

Pales  uii/ionour'd,  Ceres  unemploy'd, 
Were  all  forgot  Dryden. 

2.  Not  treated  with  respect. 

Griev'd  that  a  visitant  so  long  should  wait, 
Unmark'd,  unhonoured,  at  a  monarch's  gate.  Pope- 
To  Unho'op,  un-ii66p'.  v.  a.  To  devest  of 
hoops. 

Unhoop  the  fair  sex,  and  cure  the  fashionable 

tympany  got  among  them.  Addison. 

Unho'ped   un-hopt'.389  )   adj.       Not 

Unho'ped  for,  im-hop'.'for.  $      expected; 

greater  than  hope  had  promised. 


With  unhoped  success 
Th'  ambassadors  return  with  promis'd  peace.  Dryd. 

Heav'n  has  inspir'd  with  a  sudden  thought, 
Whence  your  unhopedfor  safety  may  be  wrought. 

Dryden. 
Unho'peful,  vm-h6pe'ful.  adj.     Such  as 
leaves  no  room  to  hope. 

Benedict  is  not  the  unhopefullest  husband  that  I 
know:  thus  far  I  can  praise  him;  he  is  of  approved 
valour.  Shakspeare. 

I  thought  the  rousing  stile  I  wrote  in,  might  prove 
no  unhopeful  way  to  procure  somewhat  consider- 
able from  those  great  masters  of  chymical  arcana. 

Boyle. 

To   Unho'use,  un-horse'.  v.  a.    To  beat 

from  a  horse;  to  throw  from  the  saddle. 

He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger.  Shaksp. 

The  emperor  rescued  a  noble  gentleman,  whom, 

unhorsed  and  sore  wounded,  the  enemy  was  ready 

to  have  slain.  Knolles. 

On  a  fourth  he  flies,  and  him  unhorses  too.  Daniel. 

They  are  fore'd 

To  quit  their  boats,  and  fare  like  men  unhorsed. 

Waller. 
The  knights  unhorsed  may  rise  from  off  the  plain, 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain.      Dryden. 
Unho'spitable,  fin-hos'pe-ta-bl.  adj.  [in- 
hosfiitalis,  Latin.]     Affording  no  kind- 
ness   or    entertainment    to   strangers; 
cruel;  barbarous. 

The  cruel  nation,  covetous  of  prey, 
Stain'd  with  my  blood  th'  unhospitable  coast.  Dryd. 
Unho'stile,   un-hos'lil.140  adj.    Not  be- 
longing to  an  enemy. 

The  high-prancing  steeds 
Spurn  their  dismounted  riders;  they  expire 
Indignant,  by  unhostile  wounds  destroy'd.     Philips. 

To  Unho'use,  un-houze'.  v.  a.    To  drive 
from  the  habitation. 

Seek  true  religion:  0  where?  Marreus! 
Thinking  her  wn/iotts'd  here,  and  fled  from  us, 
Seek  her  at  Rome.  Donne. 

Death  unawares,  with  his  cold,  kind  embrace, 
Unhoused  tby  virgin  soul  from  her  fair  biding  place. 

Milton. 
Unhou'sed,  un-houz'd'.  adj. 

1.  Homeless;  wanting  a  house. 

Call  the  creatures, 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spight 
Of  wreakful  heav'n;  whose  bare,  unhoused  trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd, 
Answer  mere  nature.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Having  no  settled  habitation. 

But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused,  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine.      Shakspeare- 

Hear  this 
You  unhoused,  lawless,  rambling  libertines! 

Southern. 
Unhou'selled,  un-hou'zl'd.  adj.  Having 
not  the  sacrament. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dispalch'd; 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhoustl'd,  unannointed,  unanell'd.      Sfiakspeare. 
Unhu'mbled,    iln-uni'bl'd.3"9    adj.     Not 
humbled;  not  touched   with  shame  or 
confusion. 

Should  I  of  these  the  liberty  regard, 
Who  freed,  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 
Unhumbled,  unrepented,  unreformed, 
Headlong  would  follow?  Milton. 

Unhu'rt,     tin-hurt',     adj.     Free     from 
harm. 

Of  fifteen  hundred,  eight  hundred  were  slain  in 
the  field:  and  of  the  remaining  seven  hundred  two 
men  only  came  off  unhurt.  Bacon 

I  tread  more  lightly  on  the  ground; 
My  nimble  feet  from  unhurt  flowcre  rebound; 
I  walk  in  air.  Dryden. 


Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 

And  breath'd  in  tainted  air  Spectator 

The  stars  shall  fade  away; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt,  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds.  Jlddis. 
Unhu'rtful,  un-hiirt'ful.  adj.  Innoxious; 
harmless;  doing  no  harm. 

You  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more,  or  you 
imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite.  Shakspeare- 
Flames,  unhurtful,  hovering,  dance  in  air. 

Blackmore. 
Unhu'rtfully,  dn-hurt'ful-e.  adv.  With- 
out harm;  innoxiously. 
We  laugh  at  others  as  innocently  and  as  unliurt- 
fully  as  at  ourselves.  Pope  to  Swift. 

U'nicorn,   yu'ne-k6rn.    n.  s.    [unicornis, 
unus  and  cornu,  Latin.] 

1.  A  beast,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  that 
has  only  one  horn. 

Wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath  would 
confound  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees, 
Bears  with  glasses,  men  with  flatterers.       Shaksp. 

Nature  in  cornigerous  animals  hath  placed  the 
horns  inverted  upwards,  as  in  the  rhinoceros,  In- 
dian ass,  and  unicorn  beetles.  Broxon. 

It  is  not  of  consequence,  that  because  Diosco- 
rides  hath  made  no  mention  of  unicorns  horn,  there 
is  therefore  no  such  thing  in  nature.  Brown. 

Some  unicorns  we  will  allow  even  among  in- 
sects, as  those  nasicornous  beetles  described  by 
Muffetus.  Brown. 

Will  the  fierce  unicorn  thy  voice  obey, 
Stand  at  the  crib,  and  feed  upon  the  hay?  Sandys. 

2.  A  bird. 

Of  the  unicorn  bird,  (he  principal  marks  are 
these:  headed  and  footed  like  the  dung-hill  cock, 
tailed  like  a  goose,  horned  on  his  forehead,  with 
some  likeness  as  the  unicorn  is  pictured;  spurred 
on  his  wings,  bigger  than  a  swan.  Greta. 

U'niform,   yu'ne-form.    adj.   [units  and 
forma. ] 

1.  Keeping  its  tenour;  similar  to  itself. 

Though  when  confusedly  mingled,  as  in  this 
stratum,  it  may  put  on  a  face  never  so  uniform  and 
alike,  yet  it  is  in  reality  very  different.    Woodward. 

2.  Conforming  to  one  rule;  acting  in  the 
same  manner;  agreeing  with  each  other. 

The  only  doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their 
unity,  how  far  churches  are  bound  to  be  uniform 
in  their  ceremonies,  and  what  way  they  ought  to 
take  for  that  purpose.  Hooker. 

Creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each 
in  different  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent, 
admire  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

Hooker. 

Numbers,  being  neither  uniform  in  their  designs, 

nor  direct  in  their  views,  neither  could  manage  nor 

maintain  the  power  they  got.  Swift, 

Unifo'hmity,  yu-ne-for'me-te.  n.  s.  [uni- 

formite,  Fr.] 

1.  Resemblance  to  i  self;  even  tenour. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  design  of  Spenser; 
he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action. 

Drydtn, 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for  that  sti  i.li- 
ness  and  uniformity  which  ran  through  all  her  ac- 
tions. .Jddison. 

2.  Conformity    to    one     pattern;     resem- 
blance of  one  to  another. 

The  unity  of  that  visible  body  and  church  of 
Christ,  consistcth  in  that  uniformity  which  all  tin- 
several  persons  thereunto  belonging  have,  by  re* 
son  of  that  one  Lord  whose  servants  they  all  pro- 
fess ihemselves;  that  one  faith  which  they  all  ac- 
knowledge; that  one  baptism  wherewith  they  art 
all  initiated.  Hook, 

The  great  council  of  Nice  ordained  that  there 
should  be  a  constant  unifurmtiy  in  this  case.  .Veison, 
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U'niformly,   yu'ne-form-le.   adv.  [from 


uniform.'] 

1 .  Without  variation;  in  an  even  tenour. 

That  faith  received  from  the  apostles,  the  church, 
though  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  doth  not- 
withstanding keep  as  safe,  as  if  it  dwelt  within  the 
walls  of  some  one  house,  and  as  uniformly  hold,  as 
if  it  had  but  one  only  heart  and  soul.  Hooker. 

Thecapillamentaof  the  nerves  are  each  of  them 
solid  and  uniform;  and  the  vibrating  motion  of  the 
ethereal  medium  may  be  propagated  along  them 
from  one  end  to  the  other  uniformly,  and  without 
interruption.  Newton. 

2.  Without  diversity  of  one  from  another. 
Unima'ginable,  un-im-mad'jin-a-bl.  adj. 

Not  to  be  imagined  by  the  fancy;  not  to 
be  conceived. 

Things  to  their  thought 
So  unimaginable,  as  hate  in  heaven.  Milton. 

The  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave-fancied  des- 
cant in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony,  with 
artful  and  unimaginable  touches,  adorns  and  graces 
the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer. 

Milton. 

An  infinite  succession  of  the  generations  of  men, 

without  any  permanent  foundation,  is  utterly  im- 

imaginable.  _    Tillotson. 

Unima'ginably,        un-im-mad'jtn-a-ble. 

adv.  To  a  degree  not  to  be  imagined. 

Little  commissures,  where  they  adhere,  may  not 
be  porous  enough  to  be  pervious  to  the  unimagin- 
ably subtle  corpuscles,  that  make  up  the  beams  of 
light.  ^  Boyle. 

Uni'mitable,   un-im'e-ta-bl.  adj.  [inimi- 
table, Fr.  inimitabiliS)  Latin.]  Not  to  be 

imitated. 
Both  these  are  unimitable.  Burnet. 

Unimmo'rtal,  un-im-mor'tal.  adj.    Not 
immortal;  mortal. 

They  betook  them  several  ways, 
Both  to  destroy,  or  unimmortal  make 
All  kinds.  Milton. 

Unimpa'irable,  un-im-pa'ra-bl.  adj.  Not 
liable  to  waste  or  diminution. 

If  the  superior  be  unimpairable,  it  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  inferiors  are  likewise  unim- 
paired. Hakewill. 
Unimpaired,  an-im-par'd'.  adj.  Not  di- 
minished; not  worn  out. 

Yet  unimpaired  with  labours,  or  with  time, 
Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  youth  to  climb.  Dryd. 
If  our  silver  and  gold  diminishes,  our  publick 
credit  continues  unimpaired.  Jlddisou. 

Unimplo'red,   un-im-plor'd'.  adj.     Not 

solicited. 

If  answerable  stile  I  can  obtain 
Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 
Her  nightly  visitation  unimplor'd.  Milton. 

Unimpo'rtant,  un-im-por'tant.  adj. 

1.  Not  momentous. 

2.  Assuming  no  airs  of  dignity. 

A  free,  unimportant,  natural,  easy  manner;  di- 
verting others  just  as  we  diverted  ourselves. 

Pope  to  Sicift. 

Unimpo'ktuned,    un-im-pdr-tun'd'.   adj. 

Not  solicited;  not  teased  to  compliance. 

Who  ever  ran 
To  danger  unimportun'd,  he  was  then 
No  better  than  a  sanguine,  virtuous  man.     Donne. 

Unimpro'vable,  un-im-proov'a-bl.  adj. 
Incapable  of  melioration. 

Unimpro'vableness,  un-im-pr&6v'a-bl- 
nes.  n.  s.  [from  unimprovable^  Quality 
of  not  being  improvable. 

This  must  be  imputed  to  their  ignorance  and  un- 
improvableness  iu  knowledge,  being  generally  with- 
out literature.  Hammond. 


Unimpro'ved,  un-im-pr66v'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  made  better. 

2.  Not  made  more  knowing. 
Not  a  mask  went  unimproved  away.  Pope. 

3.  Not  taught;  not  meliorated  by  instruc- 
tion. 

Young  Fortinbrass, 
Of  unimproved  metal,  hot  and  fill.        Shakspeare. 
Shallow,  unimproved  intellects  are  confident  pre- 
tenders to  certainty.  4    Glanville. 
Unincre'asable,     un-in-kre'sa-bl.    adj. 
Admitting  no  increase. 

That  love,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  to 
God,  results  chiefly  from  an  altogether,  or  almost 
unincreasable  elevation  and  vastness  of  affection. 

Boyle. 

Unindi'fferent,   un-in-dif'fer-ent   adj. 
Partial;  leaning  to  a  side. 

His  opinion  touching  the  catholic  church  was  as 
unindifferent,  as,  touching  our  church,  the  opinion 
of  them  that  favour  this  pretended  reformation  is. 

Hooker. 

Unindu'strious,     un-in-dus'tre-us.    adj. 
Not  diligent;  not  laborious. 

Pride  we  cannot  think  so  sluggish  or  unindustn- 
ous  an  agent,  as  not  to  find  out  expedients  for  its 
purpose.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Uninfla'med,  un-in-flam'd'.  adj.  Not  set 

on  fire. 

When  weak  bodies  come  to  be  inflamed,  they 
gather  a  much  greater  heat  than  others  have  unin- 

Uninfla'mmable,  un-in-flanVma-bl.  adj. 
Not  capable  of  being  set  on  fire. 

The  uninflammable  spirit  of  such  concretes  may 
be  pretended  to  be  but  a  mixture  of  phlegm  and 

salt.  B°yu- 

Uninfo'rmed,  un-in-form'd'.  adj. 

1.  Untaught;  uninstructed. 
Nor  uninformed 

Of  nuptial  sanctity,  and  marriage  rites.        Milton. 

No  uninformed  minds  can  represent  virtue  so 

noble  to  us,  that  we  necessarily  add  splendour  to 

her.  .  F°Pe- 

2.  Unanimated;  not  enlivened. 
Uninge'nuous,  un-in-jen'u-us.  adj.  Illi- 
beral; disingenuous. 

Did  men  know  how  to  distinguish  between  re- 
ports and  certainties,  this  stratagem  would  be  as 
unskilful  as  it  is  uningenuous.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Uninhabitable,    un-in-hab'it-a-bl.    adj. 
Unfit  to  be  inhabited. 

If  there  be  any  place  upon  earth  of  that  nature 
that  paradise  had,  the  same  must  be  found  within 
that  supposed  uninhabitable  burnt  zone,  or  within 
the  tropicks.  .  ,  Ral"S>>- 

Had  not  the  deep  been  form'd,  that  might  contain 
All  the  collected  treasures  of  the  main ; 
The  earth  had  still  o'erwbelm'd  with  water  stood, 
To  man  an  uninhabitable  flood.  Blackmore. 

Uninha'bitableness,  un-in-hab'it-a-bl- 
nes.  n.  s.  Incapacity  of  being  inhabited. 
Divers  radicated  opinions,  such  as  that  of  the  un- 
inhabitableness  of  the  torrid  zone,  of  the  solidity  ol 
the  celestial  part  of  the  world,  are  generally  grown 
out  of  request.  B°yte- 

Uninha'bited,  un-ln-hab'it-ed.  adj.    Ha- 
ving no  dwellers. 
Tlie  whole  island  is  now  uninhabited.       Sandys. 
Uninhabited,  untill'd,  unsown 
It  lies,  and  breeds  the  bleating  goat  alone       Pope. 
I  cast  anchor  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island,  which 
seem'd  to  be  uninhabited.  Swifl- 

Uni'njured,   un-in'jur'd.  adj.    Unhurt; 

suffering  no  harm. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  heaps 
Of  miser's  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe;  as  bid  me  hope 


Danger  will  let  a  helpless  maiden  pass 

Uninjured  in  this  wild,  surrounding  waste.  Milton. 

Then  in  full  age,  and  hoary  holiness, 
Retire,  great  teacher!  to  iby  promiss'd  bliss: 
Untouch'd  thy  tonilt,  uninjured  be  thy  dust, 
As  thy  own  fame  among  the  future  just!         Prior, 
UNiNScRi'Biiiy;      - -in-skrlb'd'.   adj.    Ha- 
ving no  inscription. 

Make  sacred  Charles's  tomb  for  ever  known; 
Obscure  the  place,  and  uninscrib'd  the  stone, 
Oh  fact  accurst!  Poper 

Uninspi'red,  un-in-spir'd'.  adj.  Not  ha- 
ving received  any  supernatural  instruc- 
tion or  illumination. 

Thus  all  the  truths  that  men,  uninspired,  are  en- 
lightened with,  came  into  their  minds.  Locke. 

My  pastoral  muse  her  humble  tribute  brings, 
And  yet  not  wholly  uninspired  she  sings.     Dryden. 
UNiNSTRu'cTED,un-in-struk'ted.  adj.  Not 
taught;  not  helped  by  instruction. 

That  fool  intrudes,  raw  in  this  great  affair, 
And  uninstructed  how  to  stem  the  tide.       Dryden. 
It  will  be  a  prejudice  to  none  but  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  others  uninstructed  in  the  arts  and 
management  of  more  skilful  men.  Locke. 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  born  in  those 
parts  where  wisdom  flourishes;  though  there  are 
even  in  these  parts  several  poor  uninstructed  per- 
sons. Addison- 
Though  we  find  few  amongst  us  who  profess 
themselves    anthropophagites,    yet  we   may  find 
amongst  the  ignorant  and  uninstructed  christians, 
many  of  that  opinion.  Locke. 
UNiNSTRu'cTiVEjUn-in-stri'ik'tiv.  adj.  Not 
conferring  any  improvement. 

Were  not  men  of  abilities  thus  communicative, 
their  wisdom  would  be  in  a  great  measure  useless, 
and  their  experience  uninstructive.  Addison. 

Unintelligent,  un-ln-tel'Ie-jent.  adj. 
Not  knowing;  not  skilful;  not  having 
any  consciousness. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses 
may  be  unintelligent  of  our  insufficience.  Shaksp. 
The  visible  creation  is  far  otherwise  apprehend- 
ed by  the  philosophical  enquirer,  than  the  unintel- 
ligent vulgar.  Glanville. 
This  conclusion  if  men  allowed  of,  they  would 
not  destroy  ill-formed  productions.  Ay,  but  these 
monsters.  Let  them  be  so;  what  will  your  drivel- 
ling, unintelligent,  untractable  changeling  be? 

Locke. 
Why  then  to  works  of  nature  is  assign 'd 
An  author  unintelligent  and  blind; 
When  our's  proceed  from  choice?  Blackmore. 

The  obvious  products  of  unintelligent  nature. 

Bentley. 
Unintelligibi'lity,  un-In-tel-le-je-bil'- 
e-te.  n.  s.    Quality  of  not  being  intel- 
ligible. 

Credit  the  unintelligibility  of  this  union   and 

motion.  Glanville. 

If  we  have  truly  proved  the  unintelligibility  of  it 

iu  all  other  ways,  this  argumentation  is  undeniable. 

Burnet . 
Unintelligible,  un-in-teTle-je-bl.  adj. 
[unintelligible,  Fr.]  Not  such  as  can  be 
understood. 

The  Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  Tully, 
was  as  unintelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  English  and 
French  of  the  same  period  are  now.  Swift. 

Did  Thetis 
These  arms  thus  labour'd  for  her  son  prepare; 
For  that  dull  soul  to  stare  with  stupid  eyes, 
On  the  learn'd  unintelligible  prize!  Dryden. 

This  notion  must  be  despised  as  harmless,  unin- 
telligible enthusiasm.  Rogers. 
Unintelligibly,  un-in-teTIe-je-ble.  acfo. 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  understood. 

Sound  is  not  unintelligibly  explained  by  a  vibrat- 
ing motion  communicated  to  the  medium.     Locke. 
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To  talk  of  spccifick  (inferences  in  nature,  without 
reference  to  general  ideas,  is  to  talk  unintelligibly 

Locke 
Unintentional,   fin-in-ten'shun-al.  adj. 
Not  designed;    happening  without  de- 
sign. 

Besides  the  unintentional  deficiencies  of  my  style, 
I  have  purposely  transgressed  the  laws  of  oratory, 
in  making  my  periods  overlong.  Boyle. 

Uni'nteresskd,  im-in'ier-es-sed.    >      .. 
Uninterested,  iin-in'ter-£s-ted.    5 
Not  having  interest. 

The  greatest  part  of  an  audience  is  always  unin- 
teressed,  though  seldom  knowing.  Dryden. 

Unintekmi'tted,    un-in-ter-mit'ted.  adj. 
Continued;  not  interrupted. 

This  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  seems  to  be 
partly  continued  and  unintermitted,  as  that  motion 
of  the  first  moveable  partly  interpolated  and  inter- 
rupted. Hale. 
Umntermi'xed,    un-in-ier-mikst'.     adj. 
Not  mingled. 

Unintermi.v'd  with  fictious  fantasies, 
I  verify  the  truth,  not  poetize.  Daniel. 

Unin  ierhu'pteu,  un-in-ter-rup'ted.  adj. 
Not  broken;  nor  interrupted. 

Thy  constant  quiet  fills  my  peaceful  breast 
With  uumixi  joy,  uninterrupted  rest.    Roscommon. 
Governments  so  divided  among  themselves  in 
matters  of  religion,  maintain   uninterrupted  union 
and  correspondence,  that  no  one  of  them  is  for  in- 
vading the  rights  of  another.  .Iddi.on 
The  hills  rise  insensibly,  and  leave  the  eye  a  vast 
uninterrupted  prospect.  .Addison. 
The  uninterrupted  stitch  in  superficial  wounds  is 
rejected.  Sharp. 

Uninterruptedly,  un-in-ter-riip'ted-le. 
adv.   Without  interruption. 

A  successive  augmentation  uninterruvtedly  con- 
tinued, in  an  aciuai  existence  ol  oeiievmg,  anu  con- 
gregations in  all  ages  unto  the  end  of  the  world 

Pearson. 
The  will  thus  determined,  never  lets  the  under- 
standing lay  by  the  object;  but  all  the  thoughts  of 
the  mind,  and  powers  of  the  body,  are  uninterrupt- 
edly employed.  Locke. 
Unintre'nched,  un-in-trensht'.  adj.  Not 
intrenched. 

It  had  been  cowardice  in  the  Trojans  not  to  have 
attempted  any  thing  against  an  army  that  lay  un- 
fortified and  uninlrenched.  Pope. 
Uninve'stigable,  uu-in-ves'te-ga-bl.  adj. 
Not  to  be  searched  out. 

The  uumber  of  the  works  of  this  visible  world 
being  uninvestigable  by  us,  allbrd  us  a  demonstra- 
tive proof  of  the  uulimited  extent  of  the  Creator's 
skill.  Ray. 

Uninvi'ted,  un-in-vi'ted.  adj.  Not  asked. 
His  honest  friends,  at  thirsty  hour  of  dusk, 
Come  uninvited.  Philips. 

Unjoi'nted,  un-join'ttd.  adj. 

1.  Disjointed;  separated. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  words,  their  sense  the  air 
Dissolves  unjointed,  ere  it  reach  my  ear.     Milton. 

2.  Having  no  articulation. 

They  are  all  three  immoveable  or  unjointed,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  little  pin.  Grew 

U'nion,  yu'ne-un.s  n.  a.  [unio,  Latin.J 
1.  The  act  of  joining  two  or  more,  so  as 
to  make  them  one. 

Adam,  from  whose  dear  side  I  boast  me  sprung, 
And  gladly  of  our  union  hear  thee  speak 
One  heart,  one  soul,  in  both!  Milton. 

One  kingdom,  joy,  and  union  without  end.  Milt. 
1.  Concord;  conjunction  ot  mind  or  inte- 
rests. 

The  experience  of  those  profitable  emanations 
from  God,  most  commonly  are  the  first  motive  of 


our  love;  but  when  we  once  have  tasted  his  good- 
ness, we  love  the  spring  for  its  own  excellency, 
passing  from  considering  ourselves,  to  an  union 
with  Gol.  Taylor. 

3.    A  pearl.   Not  in  use. 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw, 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.  Shakspeare. 

I.  In  law. 

I  rmon  is  a  combining  or  consolidation  of  two 
churches  in  one,  which  in  done  by  the  consent  of 
the  bishop,  the  patron,  and  incumbent.  And  this  is 
properly  called  an  union:  but  there  are  two  other 
sorts,  as  when  one  church  is  made  subject  to  the 
other,  and  when  one  man  is  made  prelate  of  both, 
and  when  a  conventual  is  made  cathedral.  Touch- 
ing union  in  the  first  signification,  there  was  a  sta- 
tute, an.  37  Hen.  VIII.  chap.  21,  that  it  should  be 
lawful  in  two  churches,  whereof  the  value  of  the 
one  is  not  above  six  pounds  in  the  king's  books,  of 
the  first  fruits,  and  not  above  one  mile  distant  from 
the  other.  Union  in  this  signification  is  persoual, 
and  that  is  for  the  life  of  the  incumbeut;  or  real, 
that  is,  perpetual,  whosoever  is  incumbent.  Cowell. 

Unt'parous,  yu-nip'pa-nls.618  adj.   \_unus 
and  /iario.~\  Bringing  one  at  a  birth. 

Others  make  good  the  paucity  of  their  breed  with 
the  duration  of  their  days*  whereof  there  want  not 
examples  in  animals  uniparous.  Brown. 

U'nison,  yu'ne-sun.  adj.  \_ujius  and  sonus, 
Latin.]  Sounding  alone. 

Sounds  intermix'd  with  voice 
Choral,  or  unison.  Milton, 

U'nison,  yu'ne-sun.  n.  s. 

1.  A  string  that  has  the  same  sound  with 
another. 

When  moved  matter  meets  with  any  thing  like 
that  from  which  it  received  its  primary  impress,  it 
will  in  like  manner  move  it,  as  in  musical  strings 
iiiiitu  unisons.  Gtonvilk. 

2.  A  single  unvaried  note. 

Lost  was  the  nation's  sense,  nor  could  be  found, 
While  a  long,  solemn  unison  went  round.       Pope. 

Diversify 'd  'midst  unison  of  chime, 
Freer  than  air,  yet  manacled  with  rhyme.     Harle. 
U'.ntt,   yu'nit.8  39  49a   n.  s.   [unus,  unitus, 
Latin.]    One;  the  least  number;  or  the 
root  of  numbers. 

If  any  atom  should  be  moved  mechanically,  with- 
out attraction,  'tis  above  a  hundred  million  millions 
odds  to  an  unif,  that  it  would  not  strike  upon  any 
other  atom,  but  glide  through  an  empty  interval 
without  contact.  Bentley. 

Units  are  the  integral  parts  of  any  large  num- 
ber. Ifutts. 
To  Unite,  yu-nite'.  v.  a.  [unitus,  Lat.J 

1 .  To  join  two  or  more  into  one. 

The  force  which  wont  in  two  to  be  dispersed, 
In  one  alone  right  hand  he  now  unites.        Spenser. 

Whatever  truths 
Redeem'd  from  error,  or  from  ignorance, 
Thin  in  their  authors,  like  rich  veins  of  ore, 
Your  works  unite,  and  still  discover  more.  Dryden, 

A  proposition  for  xmiting  both  kingdoms  was 
begun.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  to  agree. 

The  king  proposed  nothing  more  than  to  unite 
his  kingdom  in  one  form  of  worship.         Clarendon. 

3.  To  make  to  adhere. 

The  peritonaeum,  which  is  a  dry  body,  may  be 
united  with  the  musculous  flesh.  Wiseman. 

4.  To  join. 

In  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  unind  ceremony.      Shakspeare. 

Charity  is  of  a  fastening  and  uniting  nature. 

Pea 

Let  the  ground  of  the  picture  be  well  tuiif<</  with 
colours  of  a  friendly  nature.  Dryden. 

5.  To  join  in  interest. 


Unto  their  assembly  mine  honour  be  not  thou 
united.  flk  nesis. 

To  Um'ti.,  yu-nite/.  v.  n. 

1.  To  join  in  an  act;   to  concur;  to  act  in 
concert. 

If  you  will  now  untie  in  your  complaints, 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them.  Shakspeare 

2.  To  coalesce;   to  be   cemented;   to  be 
consolidated. 

>.  To  grow  into  one. 

Uni'tedly,  yu-ni'ted-le.  adv.    With  uni- 
on; so  as  to  join. 

The  eyes  which  are  of  a  watry  nature  ought  to 
be  much  painted,  and  unitedly  on  their  lower  parts; 
hut  boldly  touched  above  by  the  light  and  shadows. 

Dryden. 
Uni'ter,  yu-ni'tCir.08  n.  s.  The  person  or 
thing  that  unites. 

Suppose  an  uniter  of  a  middle  constitution,  that 
should  partake  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  both. 

Glanville. 
Uni'tion,   yu-nish'un.    n.  s.    [union,   Fr. 
from  unite.]  The  act  or  power  of  unit- 
ing;   conjunction;    coalition.     A    word 
proper,  but  little  used. 

As  long  as  any  different  substance  keeps  off  the 
unition,  hope  not  to  cure  a  wound.  Wiseman. 

U'mtive,    yu'ne-tiv.  adj.    [from    unite.'] 
Having  the  power  of  uniting. 

That  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  unitize  way  of 
religion,  which  consists  of  the  contemplation  and 
love  of  God.  jYorris. 

U'ntty,  yu'ne-te.s  n.  s.  \unitas,  Latin.] 

1.  The  slate  of  being  one. 

Those  hereticks  introduced  a  plurality  of  gods; 
and  so  made  the  profession  of  the  unity  part  of  the 
svmbolum,  that  should  discriminate  the  orthodox 
lrom  tnem.  Hammond. 

The  production  of  one  being  the  destruction  of 
another,  although  they  generate,  they  increase  not; 
and  must  not  be  said  to  multiply,  who  do  not  trau- 
scend  an  unity.  Brown. 

Man  is  to  beget 
Like  of  his  like;  his  image  multiply'd: 
In  unity  defective;  which  requires 
Collateral  love,  and  dearest  amity.  Milton. 

Whatever  we  can  consider  as  one  thing,  suggests 
to  the  understanding  the  idea  of  unity.  Locke. 

2.  Concord;  conjunction. 

That  which  you  hear,  you'll  swear 
You  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.    Shaksp. 

Nor  can  we  call  those  many,  who  endeavour  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
By  this,  said  our  Saviour,  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another 
and  this  is  the  unity  of  charity.  Pearson. 

Take  unity  then  out  of  the  world,  and  it  dissolves 
into  a  chaos.  Holyday. 

We,  of  all  christians,  ought  to  promote  unity 
among  ourselves  and  others.  Sprat. 

3.  Agreement;  uniformity. 

To  the  avoiding  of  dilution,  it  availeth  much, 
that  there  be  amongst  them  an  unity,  as  well  in 
ceremonies  as  in  doctrine.  Hooker. 

l.  Principle  of  dramatick  writing,  by 
which  the  tenour  of  the  story,  and  pro- 
priety of  representation  is  preserved. 

The  unities  of  time,  place,  and  actiou,  are  exactly 
observed.  Drydm. 

Although  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  neeessarj  ibaJ 
the  unities  of  tune,  |<!ace,  and  action,  should  be 
thoroughly  understood,  there  i-  still  something  moro 
essential,  that  elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy. 

■  Iditison. 
5.   Ill  law. 

Unity  of  possesion  is  a  joint  possession  of  two 

its  by  several  titles,     Poi  exan  pie,  I  take  a 

lease  of  laud  from  one  upon  a  certain  rent;  after- 
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wards  I  buy  the  fee  simple.  This  is  an  unity  of 
possession,  whereby  the  lease  is  extinguished;  by 
reason  that  I,  who  had  before  the  occupation  only 
for  my  rent,  am  become  lord  of  the  same,  and  am 
to  pay  my  rent  to  none.  Cowell. 

Unju'dged,  un-judj'd'.369  adj.  Not  judi- 
cially determined. 

Causes  unjudg^d  disgrace  the  loaded  file, 
And  sleeping  laws  the  king's  neglect  revile.  Prior. 

Unive'rsal,  yu-ne-ver-sal.8  adj.  [univer- 
salis, Latin.] 

1.  General;  extending  to  all. 

All  sorrowed:  if  all  the  world  could  have  seen  't, 
the  woe  had  been  universal.  Shakspeare. 

Appetite,  an  universal  wolf, 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 
And  last  eat  up  itself.  Shakspeare. 

Divine  laws  and  precepts  simply  and  formally 
moral,  are  universal,  in  respect  of  persons,  and  in 
regard  of  their  perpetual  obligation.  White. 

This  excellent  epistle,  though,  in  the  front  of  it, 
it  bears  a  particular  inscription,  yet  in  the  drift  of 
it  is  universal,  as  designing  to  convince  all  mankind 
of  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  happiness  in  the  gos- 
pel. South. 

No  subject  can  be  of  universal,  hardly  can  it  be 
of  general  concern.  Reynolds. 

2.  Total;  whole. 

From  harmony,  from  heav'nly  harmony, 
This  universal  frame  began.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  particular;  comprising  all  parti- 
culars. 

From  things  particular 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds.  Davies. 

An  universal  was  the  object  of  imagination,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  reality.  ArbuL  and  Pope. 

Unive'rsal,  yu-ne-ver'sal.  n.  s.  The 
whole;  the  general  system  of  the  uni- 
verse.    Not  in  use. 

To  what  end  hath  the  angel  been  sent  to  keep 
the  entrance  into  paradise,  after  Adam's  expulsion, 
if  the  universal  had  been  paradise?  Raleigh. 

Plato  calleth  God  the  cause  and  original,  the 
nature  and  reason  of  the  universal.  Raleigh. 

Universality,  yu-ne-ver-sal'e-te.  n.  s. 
[universalitas,  school  Latin.]  Not  par- 
ticularity; generality;  extension  to  the 
whole. 

This  Catholicism,  or  second  affection  of  the 
church,  consisteth  generally  in  universality,  as  em- 
bracing all  sorts  of  persons,  as  to  be  disseminated 
through  all  nations,  as  comprehending  all  ages,  as 
containing  all  necessary  and  saving  truths,  as 
obliging  all  conditions  of  men  to  all  kind  of  obedi- 
ence, as  curing  all  diseases,  and  planting  all  graces 
in  the  souls  of  men.  Pearson. 

This  catalogue  of  sin  is  but  of  sin  under  a  limi- 
tation, an  universality  of  sin  under  a  certain  kind; 
that  is,  of  all  sins  of  direct  and  personal  commis- 
sion .  South. 

The  universality  of  the  deluge  I  insist  upon;  and 
that  marine  bodies  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Woodward. 

A  special  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  from  a 
moral  universality,  nor  always  from  a  physical  one; 
though  it  may  be  always  inferred  from  an  univer- 
sality that  is  metaphysical.  Watts. 

He  might  have  seen  it  in  an  instance  or  two; 
and  he  mistook  accident  for  universality.  Reynolds. 

Univf/rsally,  yu-ne-ver'sal-e.acfo.  [from 
universal.^  Throughout  the  whole; 
without  exception. 

Those  offences  which 'are  breaches  of  supernatu- 
ral laws,  violate  in  general  that  principle  of  reason, 
which  willeth  universally  to  fly  from  evil.    Hooker. 
There  best  beheld,  where  universally  admir'd. 

Milton. 
What  he  borrows  from  the  ancients,  he  repays, 


with  usury  of  his  own,  in  coin  as  good,  and  as  uni- 
versally valuable.  Dryden. 

This  institution  of  charity-schools  universally 
prevailed.  Jiddison. 

U'niverse,  yu'ne-verse.8  n.  s.  [univers, 
French;  universum,  Latin.]  The  gene- 
ral system  of  things. 

Creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark, 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe.      Shakspeare. 

God  here  sums  up  all  into  man:  the  whole  into  a 
part;  the  universe  into  an  individual.  South. 

Father  of  heav'n! 

Whose  word  call'd  out  this  universe  to  birth.  Prior. 

Unive'rsity,  yu-ne-ver'se-te.  n.  s.   \uni- 

versitas,  Latin.]     A   school,  where  all 

the  arts  and  faculties  are   taught  and 

studied. 

While  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my  son 
and  servants  spend  all  at  the  university.      Shaktp. 

In  the  treatises  also  of  place  between  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities,  or  degrees  of  the  universities,  such 
reasons  and  authorities  are  commonly  used  as  may 
be  applied  likewise  to  temporal  diguities.     Selden. 

The  universities,  especially  Aberdeen,  flourished 

under  many  excellent  scholars,  and  very  learned 

men.  Clarendon. 

Uni'vocal,  yu-niv'6-kal.  adj.   \univocusy 

Latin.] 

1.  Having  one  meaning. 

Univocal  words  are  such  as  signify  but  one  idea, 
or  but  one  sort  of  thing:  equivocal  words  are  such 
as  signify  two  or  more  diflerent  ideas,  or  different 
sorts  of  objects.  Watts. 

2.  Certain;  regular;  pursuing  always  one 
tenour. 

This  conceit  makes  putrefactive  generations  cor- 
respondent unto  seminal  productions;  and  conceives 
inequivocal  effects,  and  univocal  comformity  unto 
the  efficient.  Brown. 

Uni'vocally,  yu-niv'6-kal-e.  adv.  [from 

univocal^ 
i.  In  one  term;  in  one  sense. 

How  is  sin  univocally  distinguished  into  venial 
and  mortal,  if  the  venial  be  not  sin?  Hall. 

It  were  too  great  presumption  to  think,  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  any  created  nature,  that  can  bear 
any  perfect  resemblance  of  the  incomprehensible 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature;  very  being  itself 
does  not  predicate  univocally  touching  God,  and 
any  created  being,  and  intellect,  and  will,  as  we 
attribute  them  to  him.  Hale. 

2.  In  one  tenour. 

All  creatures  are  generated  univocally  by  pa- 
rents of  tbeir  own  kind;  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
spontaneous  generation.  Ray. 

Unjo'yous,  un-joe'iis.  adj.  Not  gay;  not 
cheerful. 

Morn,  late  rising  o'er  the  drooping  world, 
Lifts  her  pale  eye  unjoyous.  Thomson. 

Unju'st,  un-just'.  adj.  \jnjuste,  French; 
injustus,  Lat.]  Iniquitous;  contrary  to 
equity;  contrary  to  justice.  It  is  used 
both  of  persons  and  things. 

I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 
Destroying  them  for  wealth.  Shakspeare. 

The  Piercies, 

Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust, 

Endeavour'd  my  advancement  to  the  throne.  Shaksp. 

He  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in 

much.  Luke. 

Succeeding  kings'  just  recovery  of  their  right 

from  unjust  usurpations  and  extortions,  shall  never 

be  prejudiced  by  any  act  of  mine.      King  Charles. 

Th'  unjust  the  just  hath  slain.  Milton. 

He  who  was  so  unjust  as  to  do  his  brother  an 

injury,  will  scarce  be  so  just  to  condemn  himself 

for  it.  Locke. 

Unju'stifiable,    un-jus'te-fi-a-bl.     adj. 

Not  to  be  defended;  not  to  be  justified. 


If  these  reproaches,  which  aim  only  at  ostea^ 

tation  of  wit,  be  so  unjustifiable,  what  shall  we  say 

to  those  that  are  drawn,  that  are  founded  in  malice? 

Government  of  the  Tongue, 

If  we  could  look  into  effects,  we  might  pronounce 
boldly:  but  for  a  man  to  give  his  opinion  of  what 
he  sees  but  in  part  is  an  unjustifiable  piece  of  rash- 
ness. Jiddison. 

In  a  just  and  honourable  war  we  engaged;  not 
out  of  ambition,  or  any  other  unjustifiable  motive, 
but  for  the  defence  of  all  that  was  dear  to  us.  Jltterb, 

Unju'stifiableness,  un-jus'te-fi-a-bl- 
nes.  n.  s.  The  quality  of  not  being 
justifiable. 

He  wished  them  to  consider  of  the  illegality  of 
all  those  commissions,  and  of  the  unjustifiableness 
of  all  the  proceedings  which  had  been  by  virtue  of 
them.  Clarendon. 

When  it  is  unlawful  upon  the  unjusti/iaWeness  of 
the  ground,  we  sin  in  it  till  we  put  an  end  to  it. 

Ketllewell. 
Unju'stifiably,  un-jus'te-fi-a-ble.  adv. 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  defended. 
Unju'stly,  un-just'le.  adv.   In  a  manner 
contrary  to  right. 

If  aught  against  my  life 
Thy  country  sought  of  thee,  it  sought  unjustly. 

Milton 

Whom,  but  for  voting  peace  the  Greeks  pursue, 

Accus'd  unjustly,  then  unjustly  slew.        Denham, 

Your  cholcr  does  unjustly  rise, 

To  see  your  friends  pursue  your  enemies.    Dryden, 

Moderation  the  one  side  very  justly  disowns,  and 

the  other  as  unjustly  pretends  to.  Sioift, 

Unke'mpt,  un-kempt'.  adj.  Not  combed. 

Obsolete. 

Thenot,  to  that  I  chose  thou  dost  me  tempt; 
But  ah!  too  well  I  wot  my  humble  vaine, 
And  how  my  rhimes  been  rugged  and  unkempt. 

Spenser 
To  Unke'nnel,  un-ken'nel.  v.  a. 

1.  To  drive  from  his  hole. 

Search,  seek,  find  out.  I  warrant  we'll  unkennel 
the  fox.  Let  me  stop  this  way  first.  So  now  uncape. 

Shakspeare. 
I  warrant  you,  colonel,  we'll  unfcennei  him.  Dryd. 

2.  To  rouse  from  its  secrecy  or  retreat. 

If  his  occult  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen.       Shaksp. 
Unke'nt,  un-kent'.  adj.  [tin  and  ken,  to 
know.]  Unknown.    Obsolete. 
Go,  little  book,  thyself  present, 
As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent, 
To  him,  that  is  the  president 
Of  nobleness  and  chivalrie.  Spenser. 

Unke'pt,  un-kept'.  adj. 

1.  Not  kept;  not  retained. 

2.  Unobserved;  unobeyed. 
Many  things  kept  generally  heretofore,  are  now 

in  like  sort  generally  unkept,  and  abolished,  every 
where.  Hooker. 

Unki'nd,  un-kyind'.160  adj.    Not  favour- 
able; not  benevolent. 

In  nature  there 's  no  blemish  but  the  mind; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform 'd,  but  the  unkind.  Shak. 

To  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Nimrod  our  author  seems  a  little  unkind; 

and  says,  that  he  against  right  enlarged  his  empire. 

Locke. 
A  real  joy  I  never  knew, 
Till  I  believ'd  tby  passion  true; 
A  real  grief  I  ne'er  can  find, 
Till  thou  prov'st  perjur'd  or  unkind.         Prior. 
Or,  if  they  serve  you,  serve  you  disinclin'd, 
And,  in  their  height  of  kindness,  are  unkind.  Young. 
Unki'ndly,    un-kyind'le.    adj.    [un    and 
kind.~] 


UNK 
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i.  Unnatural;  contrary  to  nature. 
Tbey,  with  their  filthiness, 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soil  long  time, 
That  their  own  mother  loath'd  their  beastliness, 
And  'gan  abhor  her  brood's  unkindly  crime, 
All  were  they  born  of  her  own  native  slime. 

Spenser. 
2.   Malignant;  unfavourable. 
The  goddess,  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwell 'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan,  by  blest  song 
Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Milton. 
Unki'ndly,  lin-kyind'le.  adv. 

1.  Without  kindness;  without  affection. 

The  herd,  unkindly  wise, 
Or  chases  him  from  thence,  or  from  him  flies. 

Uenham. 
If  we  unkindly  part, 
Will  not  the  poor  fond  creature  break  her  heart? 

Dryden. 

2.  Contrarily  to  nature. 

All  works  of  nature, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd.      MiUon. 
Uxkin'dness,   tin-kyind'n£s.   n.  s.    [from 
unkind."]     Malignity;   ill-will;    want  of 
affection. 
Take  no  unkindness  of  bis  hasty  words.    Shaksp. 
His  unjust  unkindness,  that  in  all  reason  should 
have  quenched  her  love,  hath,  like  an  impediment 
in  the  current,  made  it  more  violent  and  unruly. 

Shakspeare. 
After  their  return,  the  duke  executed  the  same 
authority  in  conferring  all  favours,  and  in  reveng- 
ing himself  upon  those  who  had  manifested  any  un- 
kindness towards  him.  Clarendon. 
Eve — As  one  who  loves,  and  some  unkindness 
meets, 
With  sweet,  austere  composure,  thusreply'd.  Milt. 
Christ,  who  was  the  only  person  to  have  resented 
this  unkindness,  finds  an  extenuation  of  it.     South. 
She  sigh'd,  she  wept,  she  low'd;  'twas  all  she 
cou'd; 
And  with  unkindness  seem'd  to  tax  the  god .  Dryd. 
To  Unki'ng,  un-king'.  v.  a.    To  deprive 
of  royalty. 

God  save  king  Henry,  unking\l  Richard  says, 
And  send  him  mauy  years  of  sunshine  days! 

Shakspeare. 
It  takes  the  force  of  law:  how  then,  my  lord! 
If  as  they  would  xmking  my  father  now, 
To  make  you  way.  Southern. 

Unki'ssed,  lin-kist'.  adj.    Not  kissed. 

Foul  words  are  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is 
but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome;  there- 
fore I  will  depart  unkist.  Shakspeare. 
U'nkle,  uiig'kl.40*  n.  s.  \oncle,  Fr.j   The 
brother  of  one's  father  or  mother.    See 
Uncle. 

The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by  Malcolm, 
His  unkle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff.    Shaksp. 
Give  me  good  fame,  ye  pow'rs!  and  make  me 
just: 
Thus  much  the  rogue  to  public  ears  will  trust: 
Id  private  then:— When  wilt  thou,  mighty  Jove! 
My  wealthy  unkle  from  this  world  remove?    Dryd. 

Unkni'ghtly,  un-nite'le.  adj.   Unbecom- 
ing a  knight. 

With  six  hours  hard  i  ling  through  wild  places, 
I  overgot  them  a  little  before  night,  near  an  old  ill- 
favoured  castle,  the  plite  where  I  perceived  they 
meant  to  perform  their  unknighlly  errand.  Sidney. 

To  Unkni't,  un-nlt'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  unweave;  to  separate. 

Would  he  had  continui  1  to  his  country 
As  )u"  begin,  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made!  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  opeu. 

Unknil  that  threat'niug,  unkind  brow, 
And  dart  no)  scornful  glauccs  from  tho:.e  ryes. 

Shakspeare. 

VOL.   IT. 


To  Unkno'w,  un-no'.  v.  a.    To  cease  to 
know. 

It 's  already  known; 
Oh!  can  you  keep  it  from  yourselves,  unknotc  it? 

Smith. 
Unkno'wable,  un-no'abl.  adj.  Not  to  be 
known. 

Distinguish   well   between  knowables   and   un- 
knowables.  Watts. 

Unkxo'wing,  Un-no'ing.  adj. 
1.  Ignorant;  not  knowing:  with  of. 
Let  me  speak  to  th'  yet  unknowing  world, 
How  these  things  came  about.  Shakspeare. 

Though  unknowing  persons  may  accuse  others, 
yet  can  they  never  the  more  absolve  themselves. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Unknowing  I  prepar'd  thy  bridal  bed ; 
With  empty  hopes  of  happy  issue  fed.         Dryden. 

Unknowing  he  requires  it;  and  when  known, 
He  thinks  it  his;  and  values  it,  'tis  gone.    Dryden. 

His  hounds,  unknowing  oj  his  change  pursue 
The  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew.  Dryd. 

Proteus,  mounting  from  the  hoary  deep, 
Surveys  his  charge,  unknowing  of  deceit.       Pope. 
I.  Not  practised;  not  qualified. 

So  Lybian  huntsmen,  on  some  sandy  plain, 
From  shady  coverts  rouz'd,  the  lion  chace: 

The  kingly  beast  roars  out  with  loud  disdain, 
And  slowly  moves,  unknowing  to  give  place.  Dryd. 
These  were  they,  whose  souls  the  furies  steel 'd, 
And  curs'd  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Pope. 


Uxkno'wixgly,  tin-no'ing-le.  adv.  Igno- 
rantly  without  knowledge. 

The  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead: 
Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance.  Dryd. 
They  are  like  the  Syrians,  who  were  first  smitten 
with  blindness,  and  unknowingly  led  out  of  their 
way,  into  the  capital  of  their  enemies'  country. 

Jiddison. 
Unkno'wn,  un-none'.  adj. 

1.  Not  known. 

'Tis  not  unknown  to  you, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  my  estate.    Shakspeare. 

Many  are  the  trees  of  God,  that  grow 
In  Paradise,  and  various,  yet  unknown 
To  us.  Milton. 

Here  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grass, 
Unknown,  unseen,  my  easy  minutes  pass!  Roscom. 

If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamcdes,  not  unknoxon  to  fame, 
Accus'd  and  sentene'd  for  pretended  crimes.  Dryd. 

Though  incest  is  indeed  a  deadly  crime, 
You  are  not  guilty,  since  unknown  'twas  done, 
And,  known,  had  been  abhorr'd.  Dryden. 

At  fear  of  death,  that  saddens  all 
With  terrors  round,  can  reason  hold  her  throne; 
Despise  the  known,  nor  tremble  at  th'  unknown? 

Pope. 

2.  Greater  than  is  imagined. 

The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be  an  un- 
known advantage  to  the  kingdom.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  having  cohabitation. 

I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman;  never  was  forsworn.  Shaksp. 

4.  Not  having  communication. 

At  a  little  inn,  the  man  of  the  house,  formerly  a 
servant  in  the  family,  to  do  honour  to  his  old  ioas- 
ter,  had,  unknown  to  sir  Roger,  put  him  up  in  a 
sign-post.  Jlddison. 

Unla'boured,  un-la/bfir'd.  adj. 

1.  Not  produced  by  labour. 

Unlaboured  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn, 
And  clustcr'd  grapes  shall  blush  ou  ev'ry  thorn. 

Dryden. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  labour. 

Not  eastern  monarchs,  on  their  nuptial  day, 
In  dazzling  gold  and  purple  shine  so  gay, 
As  the  bright  natives  of  the  unlabour'd  field, 
Unvers'd  in  spinning,  and  in  looms  unskill'd. 

Dlackmore. 

b'  m 


3.   Spontaneous;  voluntary. 

Their  charms,   if  charms  they  have,  the  truth 
supplies, 
And  from  the  theme  unlnhour'd  beauties  rise. 

Tickel. 
1  o  Unla'oe,  lin-lasc'.  v.  a. 
1.    To    loose    any    thing    fastened     with 
strings. 

He  could  not  endure  so  cruel  case, 
Rut  thought  his  arms  to  leave,  and  helmet  to  unlace. 

Spenser. 
A  little  river  roll'd, 
By  which  there  sat  a  knight  with  helm  unlac'd, 
Himself  refreshing  with  the  liquid  cold.      Sptnser. 
The  helmet  from  my  brow  unlac'd.  Pope. 

2.  To  loose  a  woman's  dress. 

Can  I  forget,  when  they  in  prison  placing  her, 
With  swelling  heart,  in  spite,  and  due  disdainful- 
ness, 
She  lay  for  dead,  till  I  hclp'd  with  unlacing  her? 

Sidney. 
Unlace  yourself,  for  that  harmonious  chime 
Tells  me  from  you,  that  now  it  is  bed-time.  Donnt 

3.  To  devest  of  ornaments. 

You  unlace  your  reputation, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 


Of  a  night-brawler. 


Shakspeare. 


sup- 


To  Unla'de,  tin-lade',  v.  a. 

1.  To  remove  from  the  vessel  which  car- 
ries. 

He  's  a  foolish  seaman, 
That,  when  his  ship  is  sinking,  will  not 
Unlade  his  hopes  into  another  bottom.        Denham. 

2.  To  exonerate  that  which  carries. 

The  vent'rous  merchant,  who  design'd  for  far, 
And  touches  on  our  hospitable  shore, 

Charm'd  with  the  splendour  of  this  northern  star, 
Shall  here  unlade  him,  and  depart  no  more.  Dryd. 
5.  To  put  out.     Used  of  a  vessel. 

We  landed  at  Tyre;  for  there  the  ship  was  to 
unlade  her  burden.  Jicts. 

Unla'id,  un-lade'.  adj. 

1.  Not  placed;  not  fixed. 

Whatsoever  we  do  behold  now  in  this  present 
world,  it  was  inwrapped  within  the  bowels  of  di- 
vine mercy,  written  in  the  book  of  eternal  wisdom, 
and  held  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  power,  the 
first  foundations  of  the  world  being  as  yet  unlaid. 

Hooker. 

2.  Not    pacified;    not    stilled;    not 
pressed. 

No  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 
Blue,  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost, 
Hath  hurtful  pow'r  o'er  true  virginity.  Miltov. 

Unlame'nted,  un-la-ment'ed.   adj.     Not 
deplored. 

After  six  years  spent  in  outward  opulcncy,  and 
inward  murmur  that  it  was  not  greater,  he  died  un- 
lamenled  by  any.  Clarendon. 

,  Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away, 
The  pride  of  fool6,  and  pageant  of  a  day.        Pope. 
To  Unla'tch,  un-latsh'.   v.  a.    To 
by  lifting  up  the  latch. 

My  worthy  wife 
The  door  unlatched;  and.  with  repeated  calls, 
Invites  her  former  lord  within  my  walls.      Dryden. 

Unla'wful,  tin-l&w'fu!.  adj.  Contrary  to 
law;  not  permitted  bj  the  law. 
Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law, 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 

^haksi)eare. 
It  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  Jew  to  c<  me  onto 
one  of  another  nation.  Jtcts. 

Shew  me  when  it  is  our  duty,  and  when  unlaw- 
ful, to  take  tl.ese  eoonet,  bj  some  general  rule  of 
a  perpi  mi',  ii.  .   i  -failing  truth.  I   uth. 

The  seen  nil  -  I  conceal, 

Uncouth,  perhaps  unlmcful  to  reveal.  DrWm. 

Unla'wfui.ly,  i.     law  ful-e.  adv. 
1.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  right. 
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He  that  gains  all  that  he  can  lawfully  this  year, 
nest  year  will  be  tempted  to  gain  something  un- 
lawfully. Taylor. 
2.  Illegitimately;  not  by  marriage. 

I  had  rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my 
son  should  be  unlawfully  born.  Shakspeare. 

Give  me  your  opinion,  what  part  I,  being  un- 
lawfully born,  may  claim  of  the  man's  affection, 
who  begot  me.  Mdison. 

Unla'wfulness,  un-law'ful-nes.  n.  s. 

1.  Contrariety  to  law;  state  of  being  not 
permitted. 

If  those  alledged  testimonies  of  scripture  did  in- 
deed concern  the  matter  to  such  effect  as  was  pre- 
tended, that  which  they  should  infer  were  unlaw- 
fulness Hooker. 

The  original  reason  of  the  unlawfulness  of  lying 
is,  that  it  carries  with  it  an  act  of  injustice,  and  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  him  to  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  signify  our  minds.  South. 

2.  Illegitimacy. 

To  Uni.e'arn,  un-lern'.  v.  a.    To  forget, 
or  disuse,  what  has  been  learned. 

Antisthenes,  being  asked  of  one,  what  learning 
was  most  necessary  for  man's  life?  answered,  To 
unlearn  that  which  is  naught.  Bacon. 

This  were  to  imply,  that  all  books  in  being 
should  be  destroyed;  and  that  all  the  age  should 
take  new  pains  to  unlearn  those  habits  which  have 
cost  them  so  much  labour.  Holder. 

The  government  of  the  tongue  is  a  piece  of  mo- 
rality which  sober  nature  dictates,  which  yet  our 
greatest  scholars  have  unlearnt.       Decay  of  Piety. 

Some  cyders  have  by  art,  or  age,  unlearn'd 
Their  genuine  relish,  and  of  sundry  wines 
Assum'd  the  flavour  Philips. 

What  they  thus  learned  from  him  in  one  way, 
they  did  not  unlearn  again  in  another.     Jltterbury. 

A  wicked  man  is  not  only  obliged  to  learn  to  do 
well,  but  unlearn  his  former  life.  Rogers. 

Unle'arned,  un-ler'ned.  adj. 

1.  Ignorant;  not  informed;  not  instructed. 

This  selected  piece,  which  you  translate, 
Foretells  your  studies  may  communicate, 
From  darker  dialect  of  a  strange  land, 
Wisdom  that  here  th'  unlearned  shall  understand. 

Davenant. 
And  by  succession  of  unlearned  times, 
As  bards  began,  so  monks  rung  on  the  chimes. 

Roscommon. 
Some  at  the  bar  with  subtilty  defend 
The  cause  of  an  unlearntd,  noble  friend.  Dryden. 
Though  unlearned  men  well  enough  understood 
the  words  white  and  black,  yet  there  were  philo- 
sophers found  who  had  subtilty  enough  to  prove  that 
white  was  black.  Locke. 

2.  Not  gained  by  study;  not  known. 

They  learn  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as 
were  better  unlearned.  Milton. 

3.  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man. 

I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned, 
neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  or  invention. 

Shakspeare. 

Unlea'rnedly,  un-ler'ned-Ie.  adv.  Ig- 
norantly;  grossly. 

He,  in  his  epistle,  plainly  affirmeth,  they  think 
unlearnedly  who  are  of  another  belief.        Brown. 

Unle'avened,  un-lev'ven'd.  adj.  Not 
fermented;  not  mixed  with  fermenting 
matter. 

They  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough,  for 
it  was  not  leavened.  Exodus. 

Unle'isuredness,  un-le-zhurd'nes  n.  s. 
Business;  want  of  time;  want  of  leisure. 
Not  in  use. 

My  essay  touching  the  scripture  having  been 
written  partly  in  England,  partly  in  another  king- 
dom, it  were  strange  if  there  did  not  appear  much 
uncvenness,  and  if  it  did  not  betray  the  unltisured- 
ness  of  the  wandering  author.  Boyle. 


Unle'ss,  fin-lee',  conjunct.  Except;  if  not; 

supposing  that  not. 

Let  us  not  say,  we  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  one,  when  we  break  the  commandments  of  the 
other:  for  unless  we  observe  both,  we  obey  neither. 

Hooker. 
Unless  I  look  on  Sylvia  in  the  day, 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon.     Shakspeare. 

What  hidden  strength, 
Unless  the  strength  of  heav'n,  if  you  mean  that? 

Milton . 
For  sure  I  am,  unless  I  win  in  arms, 
To  stand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms; 
Nor  can  my  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 
Endu'd  with  force  I  gain  the  victory  Dryden. 

The  commendation  of  adversaries  is  the  greatest 
triumph  of  a  writer,  because  it  never  comes  unless 
extorted.  Dryden. 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung 
Unless  he  were,  like  Phoebus,  young; 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspir'd  to  rhyme, 
Unless,  like  Venus,  in  her  prime.  Swift. 

Unle'ssoned,  fin-les's'n'd.103  369  adj.  Not 
taught. 

The  full  sum  of  me 
Is  an  unlessou'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd; 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn.  Shakspeare. 

Unle'ttered,  un-let'tur'd.  adj.  Unlearn- 
ed; untaught. 

When  the  apostles  of  our  lord  were  ordained  to 
alter  the  laws  of  heathenish  religion,  St.  Paul  ex- 
cepted, the  rest  were  unschooled  and  unlettered 
men.  Hooker. 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose,  unlettered  hinds, 
Who  thank  the  gods  amiss.  Milton. 

Th'  unletter,d  christian,  who  believes  in  gross, 
Plods  on  to  heav'n,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss.  Dryden. 
Unle'velled,  un-leVeTd.  adj.   Not  laid 
even. 
All  unlevelVd  the  gay  garden  lies.  Ticket. 

Unlibi'dinous,  un-le-bid'in-us.  adj.     Not 
lustful;  pure  from  carnality. 

In  those  hearts 
Love  unlibidinous  reign 'd;  nor  jealousy 
Was  understood,  the  injur'd  lover's  hell.      Milton. 
Unlicensed,  fin-li'senst.  adj.  Having  no 
regular  permission. 

Ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither 
Unlicensed.  Milton. 

Warn  the  thoughtless,  self-confiding  train, 
No  more,  unlicensed,  thus  to  brave  the  main.  Pope. 
Unli'cked,    un-likt'.369    adj.     Shapeless; 
not  formed:   from  the  opinion  that  the 
bear  licks  her  young  to  shape. 
Shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size, 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 
Like  to  a  chaos,  or  unlick^d  bear-whelp.      Shaksp. 
Those  unlickt  bear-whelps.  •    Donne. 

The  bloody  bear,  an  independent  beast, 
Unlick'd  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  exprest.  Dryd. 

Unli'ghted,  fin-li'ted.  adj.  Not  kindled; 
not  set  on  fire. 

There  lay  a  log  vmlighted  on  the  earth: 
For  th'  unborn  chief  the  fatal  sisters  came, 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame.    Dryd. 

The  sacred  wood,  which  on  the  altar  lay, 
Untouch'd,  unlighted  glows.  Prior. 

Unli'ghtsome,  fin-lite'sfim.   adj.    Dark; 
gloomy;  wanting  light. 
First  the  sun, 
A  mighty  sphere!  he  fram'd,  unlightsome  first, 
Though  of  aethereal  mould.  Milton. 

Unli'ke,  un-llke'.  adj. 
1.  Dissimilar;  having  no  resemblance. 
Where  cases  are  so  unlike  as  theirs  and  ours,  I 
see  not  how  that  which  they  did  should   induce, 
much  less  inforce  us  to  the  same  practice.  Hooker. 
So  the  twins'  humours,  in  our  Terence,  are 


Unlike;  this  harsh  and  rude,  that  smooth  and  fair. 

Denham. 
Unlike  the  Diceness  of  our  modern  dames; 
Affected  nymphs,  with  new  affected  names.    Dryd. 
Our  ideas,  whilst  we  are  awake,  succeed  one  an- 
other not  much  unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a 
lantborn.  Locke. 

Some   she   disgrae'd,   and  some  with  honours 
crown'd; 
Unlike  successes  equal  merits  found.  Pope. 

2.  Improbable;  unlikely;  not  likely. 

Make  not  impossible  that  which  but  seems  unlike. 

Shakspeare. 
What  befel  the  empire  of  Almaigne  were  not 
unlike  to  befal  to  Spain,  if  it  should  break.  Bacon. 
UNLi'KELiHOOD.un-like'le-hud.  > 
nli  keliness,  un-like  le-nes.  3 
[from  unlikely. ~\  Improbability. 

The  work  was  carried  on,  amidst  all  the  unlike- 
lihoods and  discouraging  circumstances  imaginable; 
the  builders  holding  the  sword  in  one  hand,  to  de- 
fend the  trowel  working  with  the  other.  South. 
There  are  degrees  herein,  from  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  demonstration,  quite  down  to  impro- 
bability and  unlikeliness,  even  to  the  confines  of  im- 
possibility. Locke. 
Unli'kely,  un-like'le.  adj. 

1.  Improbable;  not  such  as  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected. 

A  very  unlikely  envy  she  hath  stumbled  upon. 

Sidney. 

2.  Net  promising  any  particular  event. 

Effects  are  miraculous  and  strange,  when  they 
grow  by  unlikely  means.  Hooker. 

My  advice  and  actions  both  have  met 
Success  in  things  unlikely.  Denham. 

This  collection  we  thought  not  only  unlikiiy  to 
reach  the  future,  but  unworthy  of  the  present  age. 

Swift. 
Unli'kely,  un-like'le.  adv.  Improbably. 
The  pleasures  we  are  to  enjoy  in  that  conversa- 
tion, not  unlikely  may  proceed  from  the  discoveries 
each  shall  communicate  to  another,  of  God  and 
nature.  Pope. 

Unh'keness,  un-like'nes.  n.  s.    Dissimi- 
litude; want  of  resemblance. 

Imitation  pleases,  because  it  affords  matter  for 
enquiring  into  the  truth  or  falshood  of  iniitation,  by 
comparing  its  likeness  or  unlikeness  with  the  ori- 
ginal. Dryden. 
Unli'mitable,  un-lim'it-a-bl.  adj.    Ad- 
mitting no  bounds. 
He  tells  us  'tis  unlimited  and  unlimitable.  Locke. 
Unlimited,  un-lim'it-ed.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  bounds;  having  no  limits. 
So  unlimited  is  our  impotence  to  recompence  or 

repay   God's  dilection,    that   it  fetters  our   very 
wishes-  Boyle. 

It  is  some  pleasure  to  a  finite  understanding,  to 
view  unlimited  excellencies,  which  have  no  bounds, 
though  it  cannot  comprehend  them.  Tillotson. 

2.  Undefined;  not  bounded  by  proper  ex- 
ceptions. 

With  gross  and  popular  capacities,  nothing  doth 
more  prevail  than  unlimited  generalities,  because 
of  their  plainness  at  the  first  sight;  nothing  less, 
with  men  of  exact  judgment  because  such  rules  are 
not  safe  to  be  trusted  over  far.  Hooker. 

3.  Unconfined;  not  restrained. 

All   the  evils  that  can  proceed  from  an  untied 

tongue,  and  an  unguarded,  unlimited  will,  we  put 

upon  the  account  of  drunkenness.  Taylor. 

Ascribe  not  unto  God  such  an  unlimited  exercise 

of  mercy,  as  may  destroy  his  justice.  Rogers. 

Husbands  are  counselled  not  to  trust  too  much 

to  their  wives,  owning  the  doctrine  of  unlimited 

conjugal  fidelity.  Jirbuthnot. 

Unli'mitedly,        un-lim'it-ed-le.      adv. 

Boundlessly;  without  bounds.     . 

Many  ascribe  too  unlimitedly  to  the  force  of  a 

I     good  meaning,  to  think  that  it  is  able  to  bear  the 
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stress  of  whatsoever  commissions  they  shall  lay  upon 
it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Unli'neal,  lin-lin'e-al.11-  adj.    Not  coin- 
ing in  the  order  of  succession. 

They  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unlink,  un-link'.    v.  a.    To  untwist; 

to  open. 

About  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself; 
\\  ho  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth;  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlinkd  itself.         Shakspeare. 
UNLi'quiFiED,  un-lik'we-fide.   adj.    Un- 
melted;  undissolved. 

These  huge,  unwieldy  lumps  remained  in  the 
melted  matter  rigid  and  unliquijied,  floating  in  it 
like  cakes  of  ice  in  a  river.  Addisoix. 

To  Unlo'ad,  tin-lode',  v.  a. 

1.  To   disburden;   to   exonerate;  to   free 
from  load. 

Like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  untoadeth  thee.  (shakspeare. 

Vain  man,  forbear,  of  cares  unload  thy  mind; 
Forget  thy  hopes,  and  give  thy  fears  to  wind. 

Creech. 

Some  to  unload  the  fertile  branches  run.     Pope- 

2.  To  put  off  any  thing  burdensome. 

To  you  duke  Humphry  must  unload  his  grief. 

Shakspeare. 
Nor  can  my  tougue  unload  my  heart's  great 
burthen.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unlo'ok,  nn-lok'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  open  what  is  shut  with  a  lock. 

I  have  seen  her  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth 
paper.  Shakspeare. 

She  springs  a  light, 
Unlocks  the  door,  and,  ent'ring  out  of  breath, 
The  dying  saw,  and  instruments  of  death.  Dryden. 

2.  To  open  in  general. 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions.         Shakspeare. 

I  yielded,  and  unlock  d  her  all  my  heart, 
Who,  with  a  grain  of  manhood  well  resolv'd, 
Might  easily  have  shook  off  all  ber  snares.  Milton. 
Sand  is  an  advantage  to  cold  clays,  in  that  it 
warms  them,  and  unlocks  their  binding  qualities. 

Mortimer. 

A  lixivium  of  quick-lime  tmlocks  the  salts  that 

arc  entangled  in  the  viscid  juices  of  some  scorbutick 

persons.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Thy  forests,  Windsor!  and  thy  green  retreats 
Invite  my  lays.  Be  present,  sylvan  maids! 
Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades. 

Pope 
Unlo'cked,  un-lokt'.  adj.    Not  fastened 

with  a  lock. 
Unlo'okkd,  un-)66kt'.  ?  adj.  Unex- 

UNLo'oKED/br,  un-166kt'f6r.  }    pected;  not 
foreseen. 

Yet  perhaps  had  their  number  prevailed,  if  the 
king  of  Pontus  had  not  come  unlooked  for  to  their 
succour.  Sidney. 

How  much  unlooked  for  is  this  expedition! 

Shakspeare. 

God,  I  pray  him 

That  none  of  you  may  live  your  natural  age. 

But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off.         Shaksp- 

Whatsoevor  is  new  is  unlooked  for;  and  ever  it 

mends  some,  and  pares  others.  Bacon. 

From  that  high  hope,  to  what  relapse 
Unlook'd  for  arc  we  fall'n!         Paradise  Regained. 
Your  affairs  I   have  recommended  to  the  king, 
but  with  untooked  success.  Denham. 

Nor  fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favours  call; 
She  comes  unlook'd  fur,  if  she  comes  at  all.    Pope- 
To  Unloo'se,  un-l66se'    v.  a.    To  loose. 
A  word  perhaps  barbarous  andungram 
matical,  the  particle  prefixed  implying 


negation;  so  that  to  unloose,  is  properly 
to  bind. 

York,  unloose  your  long  imprison'd  thoughts, 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 

Shakspeare. 
The  weak,  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  am'rous  fold; 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane 
Be  shook  to  air.  Shakspeare. 

Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy; 
The  gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
Familiar  as  his  garter.  Shakspeare. 

It  rested  in  you 
T'  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleas'd. 

Shakspeare. 
The  latchet  of  his  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop 
down  and  unloose.  Mark. 

He  that  should  spend  all  his  time  in  tying  inex- 
tricable knots  only  to  baffle  the  industry  of  those 
that  should  attempt  to  unloose  tbem,  would  be 
thought  not  much  to  have  served  his  generation. 

Decay  of  Piety- 

To  Unloo'se,  fin-166se\  v.  n.    To  fall  in 
pieces;  to  lose  all  union  and  connexion. 
Without  this  virtue,  the  publick  union  must  un- 
loose; the  strength  decay;  and  the  pleasure  grow 
faiMt.  Collier. 

Unlo'sable,  u,i-l66z'a-bl.  adj.  [A  word 
rarely  used. J  Not  to  be  lost. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  unlosable  mobility 
of  atoms,  yet  divers  parts  of  matter  may  compose 
bodies  that  need  no  other  cement  to  unite  them, 
than  the  juxta  position  and  resting  together  of  their 
parts,  whereby  the  air,  and  other  fluids  that  might 
dissipate  them,  are  excluded.  Boyle. 

Unlo'ved,  un-luv'd'.3a9  adj.  Not  loved. 
As  love  does  not  always  reflect  itself,  Zelmane, 
though  reason  there  was  to  love  Palladius,  yet 
could  not  ever  persuade  her  heart  to  yield  with 
that  pain  to  Palladius,  as  they  feel,  that  feel  un- 
loved love.  Sidney. 

What  though  I  be  not  fortunate; 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  unloved!     Shakspeare. 
He  was  generally  unloved,  as  a  proud  and  super- 
cilious person.  Clarendon. 
Unlo'veliness,  un-lfiv'le-nes.  n.  s.    Un- 
amiableness;  inability  to  create  love. 

The  old  man,  growing  only  in  age  and  affection, 
followed  his  suit  with  all  means  of  unhonest  ser- 
vants, large  promises,  and  each  thing  else  that 
might  help  to  countervail  his  own  unlovelimss. 

Sidney. 

Unlo'vely,  un-luv'le.  adj.    That  cannot 

excite  love.  There  seems  by  this  word 

generally  more    intended    than    barely 

negation.     See  Un loveliness. 

Unlo'ving,  un-luv'ing.  adj.  Unkind;  not 

fond. 

Thou,  blest  with  a  goodly  son, 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him; 
Which  argu'd  thee  a  most  unloving  father.  Shaksp. 

Unlu'ckily,  un-luk'e-Ie.  adv.  Unfortu- 
nately; by  ill  luck. 

Things  have  fallen  out  so  unluckily, 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 

Shakspeare. 
An  ant  dropt  wxluckily  into  the  water.      L'Estr- 
A  fox  unluckily  crossing  the  road,  drew  off"  a  con- 
siderable detachment.  .Addison. 
Unlu'cky,  un-luk'e.  adj. 

1.  Unfortunate,  producing  unhappiness. 
This  word  is  generally  used  of  acci- 
de  its  slightly  vexatious. 

You  may  make  an  experiment  often,  without 
meeting  with  any  of  those  unlucky  acciden  i  hich 
make  such  experiments  miscarry. 

2.  Unhappy;  miserable;  subject  to  fre- 
quent misfortunes.   . 

Then  shall  I  you  recount  a  rueful  case, 

6m2 


Said  he;  the  which  with  this  unlucky  eve 

I  late  beheld.  Sp  , 

3.  Slightly  mischievous;  mischievously 
waggish. 

His  friendship  is  counterfeit,  seldom  lo  ti 
His  doings  unluckie,  and  c*er  uojutt  Tussn. 

\\  by,  cries  an  unlucky  wag,  a  less  ba^  might 
have  served.  I  .'Estrange. 

There  was  a  lad,  tlf  wnluckiest  of  bis  crew, 
Was  still  contriving  something  b;id,  but  new.  King. 

4.  Ill-omened;  inauspicious. 

When  I  appear,  see  you  avoid  the  place, 
And  haunt  me  not  with  that  unlucky  face    Drwlen 
Unlu'stuous,  un-lus'lrus.  adj.     Wanting 
splendour;  wanting  lustre. 

Should  I  join  gripes  with  bands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falabood,  as  with  labour; 
Then  glad  myself  with  peeping  in  an  ne, 
Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  liglii 
That  's  fed  with  stinking  tallow.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unlu'te,  un-iute'.  v.  a.  To  separate 
vessels  closed  with  chymical  cement. 

Our   antimony   thus    handled,    atfordcth 
ouuee  of  sulphur,  of  so  sulphureous  a  sn. 
upon  the  untuting  the  \essels,  it  infected  itic  .  om 
with  a  scarce  supportable  stink.  Boyle. 

Unm'ade,  un-made'.  adj. 

1.  Not  yet  formed;  Dot  created. 

Thou  wast  begot  in  Demogorgon's  ball, 
And  saw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade. 

Spenser. 
Then  might'st  thou  tear  thy  hair, 
And  fall  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now, 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave.     Shaksp. 

2.  Deprived  of  form  or  qualities. 

The  first  earth  was  perfectly  unmade  again,  taken 
all  to  pieces,  and  fram'd  a-new.  Woodward. 

3.  Omitted  to  be  made. 

You  may  the  world  of  more  defects  upbraid, 
That  other  works  by  nature  are  unmade; 
That  she  did  never  at  her  own  expence 
A  palace  rear.  Blackmore. 

Unmai'med,  un-mam'd'.  adj.  Not  depriv- 
ed of  any  essential  part. 

An  interpreter  should  give  his  author  entire  and 
unmaimed;  the  diction  and  the  versification  only 
are  his  proper  province.  Pope. 

Unma'kable,  un-ma'ka-bl.  adj.  Not  pos- 
sible to  be  made. 

If  the  principles  or  bodies  are  unalterable,  they 
are  also  unmahable  by  any  but  a  divine  power. 

Grew. 

To  Unma'ke,  un-make'.  v.  a.  To  deprive 
of  former  qualities  before  possessed;  to 
deprive  of  form  or  being. 

They  've  nude  themselves,  and  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you.  Shakspeare. 

God  does  not  make  or  unmake  things,  to  try  ex- 
periments. Iiu  iu! 

Empire!  thou  poor  and  despicable  thing, 
When  such  as  these  make,  or  unmake  a  king    Dryd. 

Bring  this  guide  of  the  light  within  to  the  trial; 
God,  when  be  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  unmake 
the  man.  Locke. 

To  Unma'n,  uri-man'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  constituent  qualities 
of  a  human  being,  as  reason. 

What  quite  unminn'd  in  folly.  Shak^eare. 

Gross  errors  unman,  and  stript  them  oJ  iht  m  ry 

principles  of  reason  and  sober  discourse.  nth. 

2.  To  emasculate. 

3.  To  break  into  irresolution;  to  deject. 

Herolsunoan  pierce  the  Tro 
Unman  their  couraj,  ugmenl    . 

Dnidtn. 

Ulysses  vail'd  his  |  i 
Again  unman, i  a  a  Mi  hit  of  borrows  shed.    Pope. 

U  vma'nageablk,  un-man'e-ja-bl.  adj. 

11.  Not  manageable;  not  easily  governed. 
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They'll  juo'ge  every  thing  by  models  of  their 
own,  and  thus  are  rendered  unmanageable  by  any 
authority  but  that  of  absolute  dominion.   Glanville. 
None  can   be  concluded  unmanageable  by  the 
milder  methods  of  government,  till  they  have  been 
thoroughly  tried  upon  him;  and  if  they  will  not  pre- 
vail, we  make  no  excuses  for  the  obstinate.  Locke. 
2.  Not  easily  wielded. 
Unma'naged,  un-man'idj'd.90  adj. 

1.  Not  broken  by  horsemanship. 

Like  colts,  or  wn?nanag-e<2  horses,  we  start  at  dead 
bones  and  lifeless  blocks. 

2.  Not  tutored;  not  educated. 

Savage  princes  flash  out  sometimes  into  an  irre- 
gular greatness  of  thought,  and  betray,  in  their  ac- 
tions, an  unguided  force,  and  unmanaged  virtue. 

Felton. 

Unma'nlike,  un-man'like. 

Unma'nly,  un-man'le. 

1.  Unbecoming-  a  human  being. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  unmanlike  cruelty  of  man- 
kind, who,  not  content  with  their  tyrannous  ambi- 
tion, to  have  brought  the  others'  virtuous  patience 
under  them,  think  their  masterhood  nothing  with- 
out doing  injury  to  them.  Sidney. 

Where  the  act  is  unmanly,  or  the  expectation 
contradictious  to  the  attributes  of  God,  our  hopes 
we  ought  never  to  entertain.  Collier. 

2.  Unsuitable  to  a  man;  effeminate. 
By  the  greatness  of  the  cry,  it  was  the  voice  of 

man;  though  it  was  a  very  unmanlike  voice,  so  to 
cry.  Sidney. 

New  customs, 
Though  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  y«t  are  follow'd. 

Shakspeare  ■ 
This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.  Shakspeare. 

My  servitude,  ignoble, 
Unmanly,  ignominious,  infamous.  Milton. 

Unmanly  dread  invades  the  French  astony'd, 
And  streight  their  useless  arms  they  quit.    Philips. 

Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  feel  the  soft 
Unmanly  warmth  and  tenderness  of  love.  Mdison. 
Unma'nnered,  un-man'nur'd.  adj.  Rude; 
brutal;  uncivil. 

You  have  a  slanderous,  beastly,  unwash'd  tongue 
In  your  rude  mouth,  and  savouring  yourself, 
Unmanned  lord  Ben  Jonson. 

If  your  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease, 
Th'  unmanner'd  malefactor  is  arraign'd.    Dryden. 
UNMA'NNERLiNEss,un-man'nur-le-nes.n.s. 
Breach  of  civility;  ill  behaviour. 

A  sort  of  unmannerliness  is  apt  to  grow  up  with 
young  people,  if  not  early  restrained;  and  that  is 
a  forwardness  to  interrupt  others  speaking.    Locke. 

Unma'nnerly,   un-man'imr-le.    adj.    Ill- 
bred;  not  civil;  not  complaisant. 

Sweetheart, 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out)X 
And  not  to  kiss  you.  Shakspeare. 

He  call'd  them  untaught  kuaves,  unmannerly, 
To  bring  a  slovenly,  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility.  Shakspeare. 

He  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  he 
«rows  old,  being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in 
his  youth.  Shakspeare 

Bare-fac'd  ribaldry  is  both  unmannerly  in  itself, 
and  fulsome  to  the  reader.  Dryden. 

A  divine  dares  hardly  shew  his  person  among  fine 
o-entlemen;  or,  if  he  fall  into  such  company,  he  is 
Tn  continual  apprehension  that  some  pert  man  of 
pleasure  should  break  an  unmannerly  jest,  and  ren- 
der him  ridiculous.  Swift. 
Unma'nnerly,  un-man'nur-le.  adv.  Unci- 
villy. 

Forgive  me, 
If  I  have  us'd  myself  unmannerly.         Shakspeare. 
Unmanu'red,  un-ma-nur'd'.  adj.  Not  cul- 
tivated. 


The  land, 
In  antique  times,  was  savage  wilderness; 
Unpeopled,  unmanur'd,  unprov'd,  unprais'd. 

Spenser. 

Unma'rked,  un-markt'.369   adj.   Not  ob- 
served; not  regarded. 

I  got  a  time,  unmarked  by  any,  to  steal  away,  I 
cared  not  whither,  so  I  might  escape  them.  Sidney. 

This  place  unmarked,  though  oft  I  walk'd  the 
green, 
In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen.  Dryden. 

Ent'ring  at  the  gate,  conceal'd  in  clouds. 
He  mix'd,  unmark'd,  among  the  busy  throng, 
Borne  by  the  tide,  and  pass'd  unseen  along.  Dryd. 

Unmarked,  unhonour'd  at  a  monarch's  gate.  Pope. 

Unmarried,  un-mar'rid.283  adj.  Having 
no  husband,  or  no  wife. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters, 

best  servants,  but  not  always  best  subjects,  for  they 

are  light  to  run  away.  Bacon. 

Husbands  and  wives,  boys  and  unmarry'd  maids. 

Dryden. 
To  Unma'sk,  un-mask'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  strip  of  a  mask. 

2.  To  strip  of  any  disguise. 
With  full  cups  they  had  unmasked  his  soul. 

Roscommon. 

Though  in  Greek  or  Latin  they  amuse  us,  yet  a 

translation  unmasks  them   whereby   the   cheat   is 

transparent.  Glanville. 

To  Unmask,  un-mask'.  v.  n.  To   put  off 

the  mask. 

My  husband  bids  me;  now  I  will  unmask, 
This  is  that  face  was  worth  the  looking  on.  Shaksp. 
Unma'sked,    un-maskt'.3S9    adj.    Naked; 
open  to  the  view. 

0, 1  am  yet  to  learn  a  statesman's  art; 
My  kindness  and  my  hate  unmask'd  I  wear, 
For  friends  to  trust,  and  enemies  to  fear.    Dryden. 

Unma'sterable,     un-mas'tur-a-bl.     adj. 
Unconquerable;  not  to  be  subdued. 

The  faetor  is  unmasterable  by  the  natural  heat  of 
man;  not  to  be  dulcified  by  concoction,  beyond  un- 
savoury condition.  Brown. 
Unma'stered,  un-mas'tur'd.  adj. 
\.  Not  subdued. 
2.  Not  conquerable. 

Weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain,  if  you 
Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster^d  importunity.  Shakspeare. 

He  cannot  his  unmaster^d  grief  sustain, 
But  yields  to  rage,  to  madness  and  disdain.  Dryden. 

Unma'tchaule,  un-matsh'a-bl.  adj.  Un- 
paralleled; unequalled. 

The  soul  of  Christ,  that  saw  in  this  life  the  face 
of  God,  was,  through  so  visible  presence  of  Deity, 
filled  with  all  manner  of  graces  and  virtues  in  that 
unmatchable  degree  of  perfection;  for  which,  of  him 
we  read  it  written,  that  God  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness anointed  him.  Hooker. 
England  breeds  very  valiant  creatures;  their  mas- 
tiffs are  of  unmatchable  courage.             Shakspeare. 
Unma'tched,  un-matsht'.  adj.  Matchless; 
having  no  match,  or  equal. 

That  glorious  day,  which  two  such  navies  saw, 
As  each,  unmatched,  might  to  the  world  give  law; 
Neptune,  yet  doubtful  whom  he  should  obey, 
Held  to  them  both  the  trident  of  the  sea.    Dryden. 
Unme'aning,     un-ine'ning.410    adj.     Ex- 
pressing no  meaning;  having  no  mean- 
ing. 

With  round  unmeaning  face.  Pope. 

Unme'ant,  un-mfint'.  adj.  Not  intended. 
The  flying  spear  was  after  Ilus  sent: 
But  Rhaetus  happen'd  on  a  death  unmeant.  Dryden. 
Unme'asurable,    un-tnezh'ur-a-bl.    adj. 
Boundless;  unbounded. 

Common  mother!  thou 


Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast 
Teems  and  feeds  all.  Shakspeare* 

You  preserv'd  the  lustre  of  that  noble  family, 
which  the  unmeasurable  profusion  of  ancestors  had 
eclipsed.  Swift. 

Unmk'asured,  un-mezh'ur'd.  adj. 

1.  Immense;  infinite. 

Does  the  sun  dread  the  imaginary  sign, 
Nor  farther  yet  in  liquid  aether  roll, 
Till  he  has  gain'd  some  unfrequented  place, 
Lost  to  the  world,  in  vast,  unmeasured  space? 

Blackmore. 

2.  Not  measured;  plentiful  beyond  mea- 
sure. 

From  him  all  perfect  good,  unmeasured  out,  de- 
scends. Milton. 
Unme'ddled    with,  un-med'dl'd.359   adj. 
Not  touched;  not  altered. 

The  flood-gate  is  opened,  and  closed  for  six  days, 
continuing  other  ten  days  unmeddled  ivith.    Carew. 
Unme'ditated,  un-m£d'e-ta-t£d.  adj.  Not 
formed  by  previous  thought. 

Neither  various  style, 
Nor  holy  rapture,  wanted  they,  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounc'd,  or  sung 
Unmeditated.  Milton. 

Unme'et,  un-meet'.  adj.  Not  fit;  not  pro- 
per; not  worthy. 
Madam  was  young,  unmeet  the  rule  of  sway. 

Spenser. 
I  am  unmeet; 
For  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride.  Shakspeare. 

0  my  father! 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  convers'd 
At  hours  unmeet,  refuse  me,  hate  me.  Shakspeare: 

Alack!  my  hand  is  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn; 
Vow,  alack!  for  youth  unmeet, 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet.  Shakspeare. 

Its  fellowship  unmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  should'st  dislike.  Milt. 

That  muse  desires  the  last,  the  lowest  place, 
Who,   though  unmeet,  yet  touch'd  the   trembling 

string 
For  the  fair  fame  of  Anne.  Prim: 

Unme'llowed,  un-mel'lode.  adj.  Not  fully 
ripened. 

His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old; 
His  head  unmellow^d,  but  his  judgment  ripe. 

Shakspeare. 

Unme'lted,  un-m£lt'ed.  adj.  Undissolved 
by  heat. 

Snow  on  .ffitna  does  unmelted  lie, 
Whence  rowling  flames  and  scatter'd  cinders  fly. 

Waller. 

Unme'ntioned,  un-men'shun'd.  adj.  Not 
told;  not  named. 

They  left  not  any  error  in  government  unmen- 
tioned  or  unpressed,  with  the  sharpest  and  most  pa- 
thetical  expressions.  Clarendon. 

Oh  let  me  here  sink  down 
Into  my  grave,  unmentioned  and  unmourn'd! 

Southern. 

Unmerchantable,      un-meVtshan-ta-bl. 
adj.  Unsaleable;  not  vendible. 
They  feed  on  salt,  unmerchantable  pilchard. 

Carew. 

Unme'rciful,  un-meVse-ful.  adj. 

1.  Cruel;  seveie;  inclement. 

For  the  humbling  of  this  unmerciful  pride  in  the 
eagle,  providence  has  found  out  a  way.  VEstrange. 

The  pleasant  lustre  of  flame  delights  children  at 
first;  but  when  experience  has  convinced  them,  by 
the  exquisite  pain  it  has  put  them  to,  how  cruel 
and  unmerciful  it  is,  they  are  afraid  to  touch  it. 

Locke. 

Whatsoever  doctrine  represents  God  as  unjust 
and  unmerciful,  cannot  be  from  God,  because  it 
subverts  the  very  foundation  of  religion.       Rogers. 

2.  Unconscionable;  exorbitant. 
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Not  only  the  peace  of  the  honest,  unwriting  sub- 
ject was  daily  molested,  but  unmerciful  demands 
were  made  ot'  his  applause.  Pope- 

Unmercifully,  im-mer'se-ful-e.  adv. 
Without  mercy;  without  tenderness. 

A  little  warm  fellow  fell  most  unmercifully  upon 
his  Gal  lick  majesty.  Jlddison. 

Unmk/koifulness,  un-mer'se-ful-nes.  n.  s. 
Inclemency;  cruelty;  want  of  tenderness. 
Consider  the  rules  of  friendship,  lest  justice  turn 
into  unmercifulness.  Taylor. 

Unme'ritable,  un-mer'it-a-bl.  adj.  Hav- 
ing no  desert.   Not  in  use. 

Your  love  deserves  my  thanks;  but  my  desert, 
Unmerilable,  shuns  your  high  request.    Shakspeare. 
Unme'riteo,  uu-mer'it-ed.  adj.   Not  de- 
served; not  obtained  otherwise  than  by 
favour. 

This  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest, 
Favour  unmerited  by  me,  who  sought 
Forbidden  knowledge  by  forbidden  means.  Milton. 
A  tottering  pinnacle  unmerited  greatness  is. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Unme'ritedness,  un-mer'it-ed-nes.  n.  s. 
State  of  being  undeserved. 

As  to  the  freeness  or  unmeritedness  of  God's  love; 
we  need  but  consider,  that  we  so  little  could  at  first 
deserve  his  love,  that  he  loved  us  even  before  we 
had  a  being.  Boyle. 

Unmi'lkk.d,  un-milkt'.  adj.  Not  milked. 
The  ewes  still  folded  with  distended  thighs, 
Unmilk,d,  lay  bleating  in  distressful  cries.      Pope. 
Unmi  nded,  un-mind'ed.  adj.  Not  heeded; 
not  regarded. 

He  was 
A  poor,  unminded  outlaw,  sneaking  home; 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore.  Shaksp. 

He  after  Eve  seduc'd,  unminded,  slunk 
Into  the  wood.  Milton. 

Unmi'ndful,  un-mind'ful.  adj.  Not  heed- 
ful; not  regardful;  negligent;  inatten- 
tive. 

Worldly  wights  in  place 
Leave  off  their  work,  unmindful  of  this  law, 
To  gaze  on  them.  Spenser. 

I  shall  let  you  see,  that  1  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
things  you  would  have  me  remember.  Boyle. 

Who  now  enjoys  thee,  credulous,  all  gold; 
Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable, 
Hopes  thee;  of  flattering  gales 
Unmindful  Milton. 

Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  virtue  gives, 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants, 
Amongst  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats.  Milt. 

He,  not  unmindful  of  his  usual  art, 
First  in  dissembled  fire  attempts  to  part; 
Then  roaring  beasts  he  tries  Ihyden. 

When  those  who  dislike  the  constitution,  are  so 
very  zealous  in  their  offers  for  the  service  of  their 
country,  they  are  not  wholly  immindful  of  their  par- 
ty, or  themselves.  Swift. 
To  Unmi'ngle,  un-ming'gl.806   v.  a.   To 
separate  things  mixed. 

It  will  ummingU  the  wine  from  the  water;  the 
wine  ascending,  and  the  water  descending.  Bacon. 
Unmi'ngleable,     un-ming'gl-a-bl.    adj. 
Not  susceptive  of  mixture.     Not  used. 
The  sulphur  of  the  concrete  loses  by  the  fermen- 
tation, the  property  of  oil  being  unmingleable  with 
water-  Bnjle- 

The  unmingleable  liquors  retain  their  distinct 
surfaces.  Bnyle 

Unmi'ngled,  an-tnlng'gl'd.**9  adj.  Pure; 
not  vitiated  by  any  thing  mingled. 

As  easy  may'st  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulph, 
Anil  take  unmingled  thence  your  drop  again, 
Without  addition  or  diminishing.  ShakspUKTt. 

Springs  on  high  hills  are  pure  and  unmingled. 

Bacon. 


His  cup  is  full  of  pure  and  unmingled  sorrow. 

Taylor. 
Vessels  of  unmingled  wine, 
Mellifluous,  undecaying,  and  divine.  Pope. 

Unmi'ry,  un-mi're.  adj.  Not  fouled  with 
dirt. 

Pass,  with  safe,  unmiry  feet, 
Where  the  rais'd  pavement  leads  athwart  the  street. 

Gay. 
Unmi'tigated,  un-mit'e-ga-ted.  adj.  Not 
softened. 

With  publick  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  un- 
mitigated rancour.  Shakspeare. 

Unmi'xed,   <  un.mikst/  BB9 1       adj.      Not 
Unmi'xt,      \  5  rmrigled  with 

any  thing;  pure;  not  corrupted  by  addi- 
tions. 

Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter.  Shakspeare. 

It  exhibits  a  mixture  of  new  conceits  and  old; 
whereas  the  instauration  gives  the  new,  unmixed 
otherwise  than  with  some  little  aspersion  of  the  old. 

Bacon. 
Thy  constant  quiet  fills  my  peaceful  breast 
With  unmixed  joy,  uninterrupted  rest.  Roscommon. 

What  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 
The  people's  praise,  if  always  praise  unmixl?  Milt. 

Thy  Arethusan  stream  remains  unfoil'd; 
Unmixl  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd.     Dryden. 

Together  out  they  fly, 
Inseparable  now,  the  truth  and  lie: 
And  this  or  that  unmixl  no  mortal  ear  shall  find. 

Pope. 
Unmo'anei),    un-mon'd'.     adj.    Not    la- 
mented. 

Fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd; 
Your  widow  dolours  likewise  be  unwept.      Shaksp. 
Unmoi'st,  fin-moist',  adj.  Not  wet. 
Volatile  Hermes,  fluid  and  unmoist, 
Mounts  on  the  wings  of  air.  Philips. 

Unmoi'stened,  un-moi's'n'd.359  adj.  Not 
made  wet. 

The  incident  light  that  meets  with  a  grosser  li- 
quor, will  have  its  beams  more  or  less  interruptedly 
reflected,  than  they  would  be  if  the  body  had  been 
xnnnoistened.  Boyle. 

Unmole'sted,  un-mo-Iest'ed.  adj.  Free 
from  disturbance;  free  from  external 
troubles. 

Cleopatra  was  read  o'er, 
While  Scot,  and  Wake,  and  twenty  more, 
That  teach  one  to  deny  one's  self, 
Stood  unmolested  on  the  shelf.  Prior. 

The  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
are  supplied  with  every  thing,  unmolested  by  hopes 
or  fears.  Rogers. 

Safe  on  my  shore  each  unmolested  swain 
Shall  tend  the  flocks,  or  reap  the  bearded  grain. 

Pope. 
To  Unmo'or,  un-m66r'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  loose  from  land,  by  taking  up  the 
anchors. 

We  with  the  rising  morn  our  ships  unmoored, 
And  brought  our  captives  and  our  stores  aboard. 

Pope. 

2.  Prior  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  casting 
anchor. 

Soon  as  the  British  ships  unmoor, 
And  jolly  long-boat  rows  to  shore.  Prior. 

Unmo'ralized,  un-mor'a-liz'd.  adj.  Un- 
tutored by  morality. 

This  is  censured  as  the  mark  of  a  dissolute  and 
unmoralized  temper.  Norris 

Unmortgaged,  un-m6r/gadj'd.po  adj. 
Not  mortgaged. 

Is  there  one  god  unsworn  to  my  destruction? 
The  least  unmortgag''d  hope?  for,  if  there  be, 
Methinks  I  cannot  fall.  Dryden. 


This  he  has  repeated  so  often,  that  at  present 
there  is  scarce  a  single  gabel  unmortgaged    Jiddis. 
Unmo'rtified,   un-mdr'te-fidc.  adj.  Not 
subdued  by  sorrow  and  severities. 

If  our  conscience  reproach  us  with  unmorlified 
sin,  our  hope  is  the  hope  of  an  hypocrite.     Rogers. 

Unmo'veable,   un-md6v'a-bl.   adj.    Such 
as  cannot  be  removed  or  altered. 

Wherein  consists   the   precise  and   immoveable 
boundaries  of  that  species.  Locke. 

Unmo'ved,  un-moov'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  put  out  of  one  place  into  another. 

Vipers  that  do  fly 
The  light,  oft  under  unmov'd  stalls  do  lie.        May- 

Nor  winds,  nor  winter's  rage  o'erthrows 

His  bulky  body,  but  unmoved  he  grows.       Dryden. 

Chess-men  standing  on  the  same  squares  of  the 

-chess-board,  we  say  they  are  all  in  the  same  place, 

or  unmoved;  though  perhaps,  the  chess-board  hath 

been  carried  out  of  one  room  into  another.     Locke. 

2.  Not  changed  in  resolution. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unsedue'd.  Milton. 

3.  Not  affected;  not  touched  with  any  pas- 
sion. 

Caesar,  the  world's  great  master  and  his  own, 
Unmoved,  superiour  still  in  every  state, 
And  scarce  detested  in  his  country's  fate.        Pope  ■ 

4.  Unaltered  by  passion. 

I  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmov'd,  and  eyes  unwet.  Dryd. 
Unmo'ving,  un-moo'ving.410  adj. 

1.  Having  no  motion. 

The  celestial  bodies,  without  impulse,  had  con- 
tinued unactive,  unmoving  heaps  of  matter.  Cheyne. 

2.  Having  no  power  to  raise  the  passions; 
unaffecting. 

Fo  Unmo'uld,  tin-mold',  v.  a.  To  change 
as  to  the  form. 

Its  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoidding  reason's  mintage, 
Character'd  in  the  face.  Milton 

Unmo'urned,    un-morn'd'.    adj.    Not  la- 
mented; not  deplored. 

O  let  me  here  sink  down 
Into  my  grave  unmention'd  and  unmourn'd. 

Southern . 
To  Unmu'ffle,   nn-muPfl.  v.  a.  To  put 
off  a  covering  from  the  face. 

Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars!  and  thou,  fair  moon, 
That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveller's  benizon, 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud, 
And  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night,  of  darkness  and  of  shades.  Milton 
Unmu'sical,  on-mu'ze-kal.  adj.  Not  har- 
monious; not  pleasing  by  sound. 
Let  argument  bear  no  unmusical  sound, 
Nor  jars  interpose,  sacred  friendship  to  grieve. 

Ben  Jonson- 
One  man's  ambition  wants  satisfaction,  another's 
avarice,  a  third's  spleen;  and  this  discord  makes  up 
the  very  unmusical  harmony  of  our  murmurs. 

Decay  of  Piety . 
To  Unmu'zzle,  un-muz'zl.  v.  a.  To  loose 
from  a  muzzle. 
Now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom .  Shakspeare 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts 
Thy  tyrannous  heart  can  think?  Shakspeart 

Unna'med,    un-nam'd'.    adj.    Not     men- 
tioned. 

Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 
Unnam\l  in  hoaven.  Milton. 

Unna'tural,  un-na.t'tshu-ral.  adj. 

I.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature;  contrary 
to  the  common  instincts. 
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Her  offence    • 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
That  monsters  it.  Sliakspeare. 

People  of  weak  heads  on  the  one  hand,  and  vile 
affections  on  the  other,  have  made  an  unnatural 
divorce  between  being  wise  and  good.       Glanville. 

'Tis  irreverent  and  unnatural,  to  scoff  at  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age.  V Estrange. 

2.  Acting  without  the  affections  implanted 

by  nature. 

Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Tow'rds  her  deserving  children  is  enroll'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam, 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own.  Sliakspeare. 

If  the  tyrant  were, 
To  a  son  so  noble,  so  unnatural. 
What  will  he  be  to  us?  Denham. 

3.  Forced;  not  agreeable  to  the  real  state 
of  persons  or  things;  not  representing 

nature. 

They  admire  only  glittering  trifles,  that  in  a  seri- 
ous poem  are  nauseous,  because  they  are  unnatural. 
Would  any  man,  who  is  ready  to  die  for  love,  de- 
scribe his  passion  like  Narcissus?  Dryden. 

In  an  heroic  poem,  two  kinds  of  thoughts  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided;  the  first,  are  such  as  are 
affected  and  unnatural;  the  second,  such  as  are 
mean  and  vulgar.  Jlddison. 

Unna'turally,  un-nat'tshu-ral-e.  adv.  In 
opposition  to  nature. 

All  the  world  have  been  frighted  with  an  appari- 
tion of  their  own  fancy,  or  they  have  most  unnatu- 
"  rally  conspired  to  cozen  themselves.  Tillotson. 

UNNA'TURALNEss,un-nat'tshu-ral-nes.n.&'. 
Contrariety  to  nature. 

The  God  which  is  the  God  of  nature  doth  never 
teach  unnaluralness.  Sidney. 

Unna'vigable,  un-nav'e-ga-bl.  adj.  Not 
to  be  passed  by  vessels;  not  to  be  navi- 
gated. 

Pindar's  unnavigable  song 
Like  a  swift  stream  from  mountains  pours  along. 

Cowley. 
Some  who  the  depths  of  eloquence  have  found, 
In  that  unnavigable  stream  were  drown 'd    Dryden. 

Let  wit  her  sails,  her  oars  let  wisdom  lend; 
The  helm  let  politick  experience  guide: 
Yet  cease  to  hope  thy  short-liv'd  bark  shall  ride 
Down  spreading  fate's  unnavigable  tide.        Prior. 
The  Indian  seas  were  believed  to  be  unnavigable. 

Arbuthnot. 
Unne'cessarily,  un-nes'ses-sa-re-le.  adv. 
Without  necessity;  without  need;  need- 
lessly. 

To  abrogate,  without  constraint  of  manifest  harm 
thereby  arising,  had  been  to  alter  unnecessarily,  in 
their  judgment,  the  ancient  received  custom  of  the 
whole  church.  Hooker. 

'Tis  highly  imprudent,  in  the  greatest  of  men, 
unnecessarily  to  provoke  the  meanest.    V Estrange. 
These  words  come  in  without  any  connexion  with 
the  story,  and  consequently  unnecessarily.  Broome. 

Unne'cessariness,  un-nes'ses-sa-re-nes. 
?:.  .<?.  Needlessness. 

These  are  such  extremes  as  afford  no  middle  for 
industry  to  exist,  hope  being  equally  out-dated  by 
the  desperateness  or  unnecessariness  of  an  under- 
taking. Decay  of  Piety 

Unnecessary,  un-nes'ses-sa-re.  adj. 
Needless;  not  wanted;  useless. 

The  doing;  of  things  unnecessary,  is  many  times 
the  cause  why  the  most  necessary  are  not  done. 

Hooker 
Thou  whoreson  zed,  thou  unnecessary  letter. 

Shakspeare. 
Let  brave  spirits,  fitted  for  command  by  sea  or 
land,  not  be  laid  by  as  persons  unnecessary  for  tin 
time.  Baccn 

Lay  that  unnecessary  fear  aside; 
Mine  be  the  care  new  people  to  provide.    Dryden. 


Unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary  re- 
vival of  words,  runs  into  affectation;  a  fault  to  be 
avoided  on  either  band.  Dryden. 

They  did  not  only  shun  persecution,  but  affirmed 

that  it  was  unnecessary  for  their  followers  to  bear 

their  religion  through  such  fiery  trials.        Addison. 

Unneighbourly,  un-na'bur-le.  adj.  Not 

kind;   not  suitable   to   the    duties  of  a 

neighbour. 

Parnassus  is  but  a  barren  mountain,  and  its  in- 
habitants make  it  more  so  by  their  unneighbourly 
deportment.  Garth. 

Unneighbourly,  un-na'bur-le.  adv.  In  a 
manner  not  suitable  to  a  neighbour; 
with  malevolence;  with  mutual  mis- 
chief. 

These  two  christian  armies  now  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  "f  league, 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneiglibiurly.    Shakspeare. 
Unne'rvate,    tin-ner'vat.91    adj.    Weak; 
feeble.  A  bad  word. 

Scaliger  calls  them  fine  and  lively  in  Musarns; 
but  abject,  unnervate,  and  unharmonious  in  Homer. 

Broome. 

To  Unner've,  un-nerv'.  v.  a.  To  weaken; 
to  enfeeble. 

The  precepts  are  often  so  minute  and  full  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  weaken  and  unnerve  his 
verse.  Addison. 

TTnne'rved,  un-nerv'd'.  adj.  Weak;  fee- 
ble. 

Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives,  in  rage  strikes  wide; 
But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
The  unnerved  father  falls.  Shakspeare. 

Unne'th,  un-neTH'.        >      adv.  [This  is 

Unne'thes,  un-neTHs'.  $        from  un  and 

eafc.  Saxon,  easy;  and  ought  therefore 

to  be  written  uneath.~\  Scarcely;  hardly; 

not  without  difficulty.  Obsolete. 

Diggon,  1  am  so  stifle  and  stanke, 
That  unnelh  I  may  stand  any  more ; 
And  how  the  western  wind  bloweth  sore, 

Beating  the  withcr'd  leaf  from  the  tree.  Spenser. 
A  shepherds'  boy 
When  winter's  wasteful  spight  was  almost  spent, 
Led  forth  his  flocke,  that  had  been  long  ypent; 
So  faint  they  waxe,  and  feeble  in  the  fold, 
That  now  unnethes  their  feet  could  'em  uphold. 

Spenser. 
Unno'ble,  un-no'bl.  adj.     Mean;  ignomi- 
nious; ignoble. 

I  have  offended  reputation; 
A  most  unnoble  swerving.  Shakspeare. 

Unno'ted,  un-no'ted.  adj. 

1.  Not  observed;  not  regarded;  not  heeded. 

They  may  jest, 
'Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted- 

Shakspeare. 
He  drew  his  seat  familiar  to  her  side, 
Far  from  the  suitor  train,  a  brutal  crowd; 
Where  the  free  guest  unnoted  might  relate, 
If  haply  conscious  of  his  father's  fate .  Pope. 

2.  Not  honoured. 

A  shameful  fate  now  hides  my  hopeless  head, 
Unwept,  unnoted,  and  forever  dead.  Pope. 

Unnu'mbered,  un-num'but'd.  adj.  Innu- 
merable. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks; 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine. 

Shakspeare. 
Our  bodies  are  but  the  anvils  of  pains  and  dis- 
eases, and  our  minds  the  hives  of  unnumbered  cares 
and  passions.  Rakigh. 

Of  various  forms,  unnumbered  spectres,  more 
Centaurs,  and  double  shapes,  besiege  the  door. 

Dryden. 
Pitchy  and  dark  the  night  sometimes  appears; 
Our  joy  and  wonder  sometimes  she  excites, 
With  stars  unnumbered.  Prior. 


Unobe'yed,  un-6-bade'.389  adj.  Not  obey- 
ed. 

Not  leave 
Unworshipp'd,  unobeyed,  the  throne  supreme.  Milt. 

Unobjected,  u.n-6b-jek'ted.  adj.  Not 
charged  as  a  fault,  or  contrary  argu- 
ment. 

What  will  he  leave  unobjected  to  Luther,  when 
he  makes  it  his  crime  that  he  defied  the  devil? 

Atterbury. 

Unobno'xious,  un-ob-nok'shus.  adj.  Not 
liable;  not  exposed  to  any  hurt. 

So  unobnoxious  now,  she  hath  buried  both ; 
For  none  to  death  sins,  that  to  sin  is  loth.     Donne. 

In  fight  they  stood 
Unweary'd,  unobnoxious  to  be  pain'd.         Milton. 

UNOBSE'quiousNEss,  un-ob-se'kwe-us- 
nes.  n.  s.  Incompliance;  disobedience. 

They  make  one  man's  particular  failings,  con- 
fining laws  to  others;  and  convey  them  as  such  to 
their  succeeders,  who  are  bold  to  misname  all  un- 
obsequiousness  to  their  incogitancy,  presumption. 

Brown. 

Unobse'rvable,  un-ob-zeVva-bl.  adj. 
Not  to  be  observed;  not  discoverable. 

A  piece  of  glass  reduced  to  powder,  the  same 
which,  when  entire,  freely  transmitted  the  beams 
of  light,  acquiring  by  contusion  a  multitude  of  mi- 
nute surfaces,  reflects,  in  a  confused  manner,  little 
and  singly  unobservable  images  of  the  lucid  body, 
that  from  a  diaphanous  it  degenerates  into  a  white 
body.  Boyle. 

Unobse'rvant,  un-6b-zer'vant.  adj. 

1.  Not  obsequious. 

2.  Not  attentive. 

The  unobservant  multitude  may  have  some  gene- 
ral confused  apprehensions  of  a  beauty,  that  gilds 
the  outside  frame  of  the  universe.  Glanville. 

Unobse'rved,  un-ob-zerv'd'.  adj.  Not 
regarded;  not  attended  to;  not  heeded; 
not  minded. 

The  motion  in  the  minute  parts  of  any  solid  body, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  violent  motion, 
though  unobserved,  passeth  without  sound.     Bacon> 

They  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour  meek, 
Sung  victor;  and  from  heavenly  feast  refresh'd 
Brought  on  his  way  with  joy:  he,  unobserved, 
Home  to  his  mother's  house  private  return'd. 

Milton. 

Every  unwonted  meteor  is  portentous,  and  the 
appearance  of  any  unobserved  star,  some  divine 
prognostick.  Glanville. 

Such  was  the  Boyne,  a  poor,  inglorious  stream, 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obscurely  stray'd, 
And  unobserved,  in  wild  meanders  play'd.  Mdison, 

Had  I  erred  in  this  case,  it  had  been  a  well- 
meant  mistake,  and  might  have  passed  unobserved. 

Atterbury. 
Unobse'rving,  un-6b-zer'ving.  adj.    In- 
attentive; not  heedful. 

His  similitudes  are  not  placed,  as  our  unobserving 
criticks  tell  us,  in  the  heat  of  any  action;  but  com- 
monly in  its  declining.  Dryden. 

Unobstructed,  un-6b-struk'ted.  adj. 
Not  hindered;  not  stopped. 

Unobstructed  matter  flies  away, 
Ranges  the  void,  and  knows  not  where  to  stay. 

Blackmore. 

Unobstru'ctive,  un-ob-struk'tiv.  adj. 
Not  raising  any  obstacle. 

Why  should  he  halt  at  either  station?  why 
Not  forward  run  in  unobstructive  sky?    Blackmore. 

Unobta'ined,  un-ob-tan'd'.  adj.  Not 
gained;  not  acquired 

As  the  will  doth  now  work  upon  that  object  by 
desire,  which  is  motion  towards  the  end,  as  yet 
unobtained;  so  likewise,  upon  the  same  hereafter 
received,  it  shall  work  also  by  love.  Hooker, 
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Uno'bvious,  un-ob've-us.  adj.  Not  readily 
occurring. 

Of  all  ihe  metals,  not  any  so  constantly  discloseth 
its  unobt'ious  colour,  as  copper.  Boyle. 

Uno'ccupikd,  un-6k'ku-pide.  adj.  Un- 
possessed. 

If  we  shall  discover  further  to  the  north  pole,  we 

shall  find  all  that  tract  not  to  be  vain,  useless,  or 

unoccupied  Ray. 

The  fancy  hath  power  to  create  them  in  the  sen- 

sories,  then  unoccupied  by  external  impressions. 

Grew. 
Unoffe'nding,  un-6f-fend'ing.  adj. 

1.  Harmless;  innocent. 

Thy  unoffending  life  I  could  not  save; 
Nor  weeping  could  I  follow  to  thy  grave.     Dryden. 

2.  Sinless;  pure  from  fault. 

If  those  holy  and  unoffending  spirits  the  angels, 
veil  their  faces  before  the  throne  of  his  majesty; 
with  what  awe  should  we,  sinful  dust  and  ashes,  ap- 
proach that  infinite  power  we  have  so  grievously  of- 
fended! Rogers. 
Uno'ffered,  un-6f'fur'd.  adj.  Not  pro- 
posed to  acceptance. 

For  the  sad  business  of  Ireland,  he  could  not  ex- 
press a  greater  sense,  there  being  nothing  left  on 
his  part  umffered  or  undone.  Clarendon. 

To  Uno'il,  un-oil'.  v.  a.  To  free  from  oil. 
A  tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask, 
Guesses  his  meaning,  and  unoils  the  flask.  Dryden. 
Uno'fening,  un-6'p'n-ing.  adj.  Not  open- 
ing. 

Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er, 
Curse  the  sav'd  candle,  and  unopening  door.  Pope. 
Uno'perative,  un-op'e'r-a-tiv.  adj.    Pro- 
ducing no  effects. 

The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing 
of  it,  but  an  imperfect  velleity;  and  imports  no 
more  than  an  idle,  unoperative  complacency  in  the 
end,  with  a  direct  abhorrence  of  the  means   South. 
Unoppo'sed,  un-6p-poz'd'.  adj.    Not  en- 
countered by  any  hostility  or  obstruction. 
Proud,  art  thou  met?  thy  hope  was  to  have  reach'd 
The  height  of  thy  aspiring,  unopposed, 
The  throne  of  God  unguarded.  Milton. 

To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town 
•The  curling  billows  roll  their  restless  tide: 
In  parties  now  they  struggle  up  and  down, 
As  armies,  unoppos'd,  for  prey  divide  Dryden. 

The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go, 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow: 
But  unoppos'd  they  either  lose  their  force, 
Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  course.    Dryd. 
Uno'bderlt,    un-6r'dur-le\    adj.    Disor- 
dered; irregular. 

Since  some  ceremonies  must  be  used,  every  man 
would  have  his  own  fashion;  whereof  what  other 
would  be  the  issue,  but  infinite  distraction  and  un- 
orderly  confusion  in  the  church?  Sanderson. 

Uno'rdinary,  un-6r'de-na-re.  adj.  Un- 
common; unusual.     Not  used. 

I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  excused  from 
murder,  who  kill  monstrous  births,  because  of  an 
unordinary  shape,  without  knowing  whether  they 
have  a  rational  soul  or  no.  Locke. 

Uno'rganized,  un-or'gan-iz'd.  adj.  Hav- 
ing no  parts  instrumental  to  the  motion 
or  nourishment  of  the  rest. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  organ  to  regulate  itself: 
much  less  may  we  refer  this  regulation  to  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  an  unorganized  fluid.  Grew. 
Unoriginal,  un-6-rid'je-nal. 
Unori'ginated,  un-6-rid'je-na-ted, 
Having  no  birth;  ungenerated. 

I  toil'd  out  my  uncouth  passage,  fore'd  to  ride 
Th'  untractable  abyss,  plung'd  in  the  womb 
Of  unoriginal  night,  and  chaos  wild.  Milton. 

In  scripture,  Jehovah  signifies,  that  God  is  un- 
derived,  unoriginaUd,  and  self-existent.    Stephens, 


adj. 


Uno'rthodox,  un-or7/;6-doks.  adj.    Not 
holding  pure  doctrine. 

A  fat  benefice  became  a  crime  against  its  incum- 
bent; and  be  was  sure  to  be  unorthodox  that  was 
worth  the  plundering.  Dtcay  of  Piety. 

Uno'wed,  un-ode'.  adj.  Having  no  owner. 
England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scramble,  and  to  part  by  th'  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud,  swelling  state. 

Shakspeare. 

Uno'wned,  nn-on'd'.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  owner. 

2.  Not  acknowledged;  not  claimed. 

Of  night  or  loneliness  it  recks  me  not; 
I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both, 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  sister.  Milton. 

O  happy,  unotcn'd  youths!  your  limbs  can  bear 
The  scorching  dog  star,  and  the  winter's  air; 
While  the  rich  infant,  nurs'd  with  care  and  pain, 
Thirsts  with  each  heat,  and  coughs  with  ev'ry  rain. 

Gay. 
To  Unpa'ck,  un-pak'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  disburden;  to  exonerate. 

1,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murther'd, 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  open  any  thing  bound  together. 

He  had  a  great  parcelof  glasses  packed  up,  which 
when  he  had  unpacked,  a  great  many  cracked  of 
themselves.  Boyle. 

Unpa'cked,  un-pakt'.3"9  adj.  Not  collect- 
ed by  unlawful  artifices. 

The  knight 
Resolv'd  to  leave  him  to  the  fury 
Of  justice,  and  an  unpacked  jury.  Hudibras- 

Unpa'id,  un-pade'.  adj. 

1.  Not  discharged. 

Receive  from  us  knee  tribute  not  unpaid.    Milt. 

Nor  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid, 
On  Greeks,  accurs'd,  this  dire  confusion  bring. 

Dryden. 

What  can  atone,  oh  ever-injured  shade! 
Thy  fate  unpity'd,  and  thy  rites  unpaid?         Pope. 

2.  Not  receiving  dues  or  debts. 

How  often  are  relations  neglected,  and  trades- 
men unpaid,  for  the  support  of  this  vanity!  Collier. 

Th'  embroider'd  suit,  at  least,  he  deem'd  his  prey ; 
That  suit  an  unpaid  taylor  snatch'd  away.       Pope, 

3.  Unpa'id  for.  That  for  which  the  price 
is  not  yet  given;  taken  on  trust. 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble; 
Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid  for  silk.       Shaksp. 

Unpa'ined,   un-pan'd'.  adj.  Suffering  no 
pain. 

Too  unequal  work  we  find, 
Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain; 
Against  unpain'd  impassive.  Milton. 

Unpa'inful,  un-pane'ful.  adj.  Giving  no 
pain. 

That  is  generally  called  hard,  which  will  put  us 
to  pain,  sooner  than  change  figure;  and  that  soft, 
which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts,  upon  an 
easy  and  an  unpainful  touch.  Locke. 

Unpa'latable,  un-pal'a-ta-bl  adj.  Nause- 
ous; disgusting. 

The  man  in  ho  laugh'd  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grain'd  thistles  pass, 
Might  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law.  Dryden. 

A  good  man  will  be  no  more  disturbed  at  the 
methods  of  correction,  than  by  seeing  his  fiiend 
take  unpalatable  physick.  Collkr. 

Unpa'ragoned,  un-par'a-gon'd.  adj.   Un- 
equalled; unmatched. 

Either  your  unparagon'd  mistress  is  dead,  or  she's 

out-pnz'd  by  a  trifle.  Shakspeare. 

|Unpa'ralleled,  un-par'al-leTd.  adj.  Not 


matched;  not  to  be  matched;  having  no 
equal. 

I  have  bt  in 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame,  unparalleled,  haply  amplified.      Sliaksp. 

Who  had  thought  this  clime  had  held 
A  deity  so  unparalleled?  Milton. 

The  father  burst  out  again  in  tears,  upon  receiv- 
ing this  instance  of  au  unparalleled  fidelity  from 
one,  who  he  thought  had  given  herself  up  to  the 
possession  of  another.  Addison. 

O  fact  unparaUeVd!  Charles!  best  of  kings! 
What  stars  their  black,  disastrous  influence  shed 
On  thy  nativity?  Philips. 

Unpa'rdonable,     un-par'd'n-a-bl.      adj. 
[imfiardonable,  Fr.]      I n  cnnssible. 

It  was  thought  in  him  an  unpardonable  offence  to 

alter  any  thing;  in  us  as  intolerable,  that  we  suffer 

any  thing  to  remain  unaltered.  Hooker. 

Ob,  'tis  a  fault  too  unpardonable-        Shakspeare. 

The  kinder  the  master,  the  more  unpardonable  is 

the  traitor.  L'Estrange. 

Consider  how  unpardonable  the  refusal  of  so 

much  grace  must  render  us.  Rogers. 

Unpa'rdonably,    un-par'd'n-a-bl^.    adv. 

Beyond  forgiveness. 

Luther's  conscience  turns  these  reasonings  upon 
him,  and  infers  that  Luther  must  have  been  unpar- 
donably  wicked  in  using  masses  for  fifteen  years. 

Jlllerbury. 
Unpa'rdoned,  un-par'd'n'd.369  adj. 

1 .  Not  forgiven. 

How  know  we  that  our  souls  shall  not  this  night 
be  required,  laden  with  those  unpardoned  sins  for 
which  we  proposed  to  repent  to-morrow  ?      Rogers. 

2.  Not  discharged;   not  cancelled  by  a 
legal  pardon. 

My  returning  into  England  unpardoned,  hath  de- 
stroyed that  opinion.  Raleigh. 
Unpa'rdoning,  un-par'd'n-ing.410  adj.  Not 
forgiving. 
Curse  on  th'  unpard'ning  prince,  whom  tears  can 
draw 
To  no  remorse;  who  rules  by  lion's  law; 
And  deaf  to  pray'rs,  by  no  submission  bow'd, 
Rends  all  alike,  the  penitent  and  proud!     Dryden. 
Unpa'rli amenta riness,  un-par-le-m6nt'- 
Ii-r6-nes.  n.  s.  Contrariety  to  the  usage 
or  constitution  of  parliament. 

Sensible  he  was  of  that  disrespect;  reprehending 
them  for  the  unparliamentariness  of  their  remon- 
strance in  print.  Clarendon. 
Unparliamentary,  un-par-le'-menl'a-re. 
adj.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  secret  of  all  this  unprecedented  proceeding 
in  their  masters,  they  must  uot  impute  to  their  free- 
dom in  debate,  but  to  that  unparliamentary  abuse 
of  setting  individuals  upon  their  shoulders,  who  were 
hated  by  God  apd  man.  Swift. 

Unpa'kted,  un-par'ted.  adj.    Undivided; 
not  separated. 

Too  little  it  eludes  the  dazzled  sight, 
Becomes  mix'd  blackness,  or  imparted  light.  Prior. 
Unpa'rtial,    un-par'slu'il.    adj.       Equal; 
honest.     Not  in  use. 

Clear  evidence  of  truth,  after  a  serious  and  im- 
partial examination.  Sanderson. 
Unpa'rtially,        un-par'shal-6.        adv. 
Equally;  indifferently. 

Deem  it  not  impossible  for  you  to  err;  sift  un- 
partially  your  own  hearts,  whether  it  be  force  of 
reason  or  vehemencj  of  affection,  which  hath  bred 
these  opinions  in  you.  Hooker. 

Unpa'ssable,  un-paVsa-bl.  adj. 

I.  Admitting;  no  passage. 

Every  country,  which  shall  not  do  according  to 
these  things,  shall  be  made  not  only  unpassable  for 
men,  but  most  hateful  to  wild  beasts.  Esther 
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They  are  vast  and  unpassable  mountains,  which 
the  labour  and  curiosity  of  no  mortal  has  ever  yet 
known.  Temple 

You  swell  yourself  as  though  you  were  a  man  of 
learning  already;  you  are  thereby  building  a  most 
impassable  barrier  agaiust  all  improvement.  Watts. 
2.  Not  current;  not  suffered  to  pass. 

Making  a  new  standard  for  money,  must  make 
all  money  which  is  lighter  than  that  standard,  un- 
passable.  Locke. 

Unpa'ssionate,  dn-pash'un-at.91       >      ,- 
Unpa'ssionated,  un-pash'iin-at-ed.  $ 
Free  from  passion;  calm;  impartial. 

He  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  and  was 
sworn  a  counsellor  in  that  kingdom;  where,  as  1 
have  been  instructed  by  unpassivnate  men,  he  did 
carry  himself  with  singular  sweetness.  Wotlon. 

More  sober  heads  have  a  set  of  misconceits,  which 
are  as  absurd  to  an  unpassionated  reason  as  those  to 
our  unbiassed  senses.  Glanville. 

The  rebukes,  which  their  faults  will  make  hardly 
to  be  avoided,  should  not  only  be  in  sober,  grave, 
and  unpassionate  words,  but  also  aloae  and  in  pri- 
vate. Locke. 
Unpa'ssionately,  vm-pash'un-at-le.  adv. 
Without  passion. 

Make  us  uapassionately  to  see  the  light  of  reason 
and  religion.  King  Charles. 

Unpa'thed,  un-paTH'd'.  adj.  Untracked; 
unmarked  by  passage. 

A  course  more  promising, 
Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
Tounpath^d  waters,  undream'd  shores;  most  certain 
To  miseries  enough.  Shakspeare. 

Unpa'wned,  un-pawn'd'.  adj.  Not  given 
to  pledge. 

He  roll'd  his  eyes,  that  witness'd  huge  dismay, 
Where  yet,  unpawn'd,  much  learned  lumber  lay. 

Pope. 

To  Unpa'y,  fin-pa',  v.  a.  To  undo.  A  low 
ludicrous  word. 

Pay  her  the  debt  you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the 
villany  you  have  done  her:  the  one  you  may  do 
with  sterling  money,  and  the  other  with  current 
repentance.  Shakspeare. 

Unpe'aoeable,  fin-pe'sa-bl.  adj.  Quar- 
relsome; inclined  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  others. 

Lord,  purge  out  of  all  hearts  those  unpeaceable, 
rebellious,  mutinous,  and  tyrannizing,  cruel  spirits, 
those  prides  and  haughtinesses,  judging  and  con- 
demning, and  despising  of  others.  Hammond. 
The  design  is  to  restrain  men  from  things  which 
make  tbem  miserable  to  themselves,  unpeaceable 
and  troublesome  to  the  world.  Tillotson. 
To  Unpe'g,   fin-peg',  v.  a.    To  open  any 
thing  closed  with  a  peg. 

Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  fop; 
Let  the  birds  fly.  Shakspeare. 

Unpe'nsioned,  fin-p&n'shfin'd.  adj.  Not 
kept  in  dependance  by  a  pension. 

Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain 
Flatt'rers  and  bigots,  even  in  Louis'  reign; 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave, 
Unplac'd,  unpension''d,  no  man's  heir  or  slave? 

Pope. 
To    Unpe'ople,  fin-pee'pl.  ~u.  a.     To  de- 
populate; to  deprive  of  inhabitants. 

The  land 
In  antique  times  was  savage  wilderness, 
Unpeopled,  unmanur'd.  Spenser. 

Shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm?     Shakspeare. 
To  few  unknown 
Long  after;  now  unpeopled  and  untrod.        Milton. 

The  lofty  mountains  feed  the  savage  race, 
Yet  few  and  strangers,  in  th'  unpeopled  place. 

Dryden. 

He  must  be  thirty-five  years  old,  a  doctor  of  the 

faculty,  and  eminent  for  his  religion  and  honesty; 


that  his  rashness  and  ignorance  may  not  unpeople 
the  commonwealth.  Addison. 

Unperce'ived,   fin-per-sev'd'.   adj.    Not 
observed;  not  heeded;  not  sensibly  dis- 
covered; not  known. 
The  ashes,  wind  unperceived  shakes  off.    Bacon. 
He  alone 
To  find  where  Adam  shelter'd,  took  his  way, 
Not  unperceived  of  Adam  Milton. 

Thus  daily  changing,  by  degrees,  I'd  waste, 
Still  quitting  ground,  by  unperceiv'd  decay, 
And  steal  myself  from  life,  and  melt  away.  Dryden. 
Unperceived  the  heav'Ds  with  stars  were  hung. 

Dryden. 
Oft  in  pleasing  tasks  we  wear  the  day, 
While  summer  suns  roll  unperceiv'd  away.      Pope. 

Unpekce'ivedly,        fin-per-se'ved-le.3B* 
adv.   So  as  not  to  be  perceived. 

Some  oleaginous  particles,  unperceivedly  asso- 
ciated themselves  to  it.  Boyle. 
Unpe'rfect,  fin-per'fekt.  adj.  [imfiarfait. , 
French;   imfierfectus,  Latin.]]     Incom- 
plete. 

Apelles'  picture  of  Alexander  at  Ephesus,  and 

his  Venus,  which  he  left  at  his  death  unperfect  in 

Chios,  were  the  chiefest.  Peacham. 

Unpe'rfectness,  fin-peVfekt-nes.    n.  s. 

Imperfection;  incompleteness. 

Virgil  and  Horace  spying  the  unperfectness  in 
Ennius  and  Plautus,  by  true  imitation  of  Homer 
and  Euripides,  brought  poetry  to  perfectness. 

Jischam. 
Unperfo'rmed,  fin-per-form'd'.  adj.  Un- 
done; not  done. 
A  good  law  without  execution  is  like  an  unper- 
formed promise.  Taylor. 
Unpe'rishable,      un-peVlsh-a-bl.      adj. 
Lasting    to   perpetuity;    exempt   from 
decay. 

We  are  secured  to  reap  in  another  world  ever- 
lasting, unperishable  felicities.  Hammond. 
Unpe'rjured,    fin-per'jfir'd.    adj.     Free 
from  perjury. 

Beware  of  death;  thou  canst  not  die  unperjured, 
And  leave  an  unaccomplished  love  behind. 
Thy  vows  are  mine.  Dryden. 

Unperple'xed,  un-per-plekst'.  adj.  Dis- 
entangled; not  embarrassed. 

In  learning,  little  should  be  proposed  to  the  mind 

at  once;  and  that  being  fully  mastered,  proceed  to 

the  next  adjoining  part,  yet  unknown,  simple,  un- 

perplexed  proposition.  Locke. 

Unperspi'rable,     fin-per-spi'ra-bl.    adj. 

Not  to  be  emitted  through  the  pores  of 

the  skin. 

Bile  is  the  most  unperspirable  of  animal  fluids. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Unpersuadable,  fin-p£r-swa'da-bl.  adj. 
Inexorable;  not  to  be  persuaded. 

He,  finding  his  sister's  unpersuadable  melancholy. 

through  the  love  of  Ampbialus,  had  for  a  time  left 

her  court.  Sidney. 

Unpe'trified,  fin-pet'tre-fide.  adj.    Not 

turned  to  stone. 

In  many  concreted  plants,  some  parts  remain 
unpetrify'd;  that  is,  the  quick  and  livelier  parts 
remain  as  wood,  and  were  never  yet  converted. 

Brown. 
Unphiloso'phioal,       fin-fil-lo-z6f'e-kal. 
adj.    Unsuitable  to  the  rules  of  philo- 
sophy, or  right  reason. 

Your  conceptions  are  unphilosophical.  You  for- 
get that  the  brain  has  a  great  many  small  fibres  in 
its  texture;  which,  according  to  the  different  strokes 
they  receive  from  the  animal  spirits,  awaken  a  cor- 
respondent idea.  Cottier. 
It  became  him  who  created  them  to  set  tiiem  in 
order:  and  if  he  did  so,  it  is  unphilosophical  to  seek 


for  any  other  origin  of  the  world,  or  to  pretend  that 

it  might  arise  out  of  a  chaos  by  the  mere  laws  of 

nature.  Newton. 

Unph iloso'phicall y,  fin-f 11-16-zof'e-kal- 

e.   adv.    In  a  manner  contrary  to  the 

rules  of  right  reason. 

They  forget  that  he  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things 
and  discourse  most  unphilosophically,  absurdly,  and 
unsuitably  to  the  nature  of  an  infinite  being;  whose 
influence  must  set  the  first  wheel  a-going.      South. 
Unphiloso'ph  io  alness,     fin-f  !l-l6-z6Pe- 
kal-nes.   n.  s.    Incongruity  with  philo- 
sophy. 

I  could  dispense  with  the  unphilosophicalness  of 
this  their  hypothesis,  were  it  not  unchristian. 

Norris. 

To  Unphilo'sophize,   un-fil-los'so-fize. 

v.  a.    To  degrade  from  the  character 

of  a   philosopher.     A   word   made  by 

Pofie. 

Our  passions,  our  interests  flow  in  upon  us,  and 
unphilosophize  us  into  mere  mortals.  Pope. 

Unpie'rced,  fin-perst'.359  adj.  Not  pene- 
trated, not  pierced. 
The  itnpierc'J  shade   imbrown'd  the  noontide 
bow'rs.  Milton. 

True  Witney  broad-cloth  with  its  shag  unshorn, 
Unpierc'd,  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn.        Gay. 
Unpi'llared,  un-pil'lar'd.  adj.  Deprived 
of  pillars. 

See  the  cirque  falls!  th'  unpillar^d  temple  nods! 

Streets  pav'd  with  heroes!    Tiber  choak'd   with 

gods!  Pope. 

Unpi'llowed,  fin-pil'lode.  adj.  Wanting 

a  pillow. 

Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 
Or  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Leans  her  unpillow^d  head  fraught  with  sad  fears. 

Milton. 

To  Unpi'n,  fin-pin',  v.  a.  To  open  what  is 

shut  or  fastened  with  a  pin. 

My  love  doth  so  approve  him, 

That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks  and  frowns, 

(Prythee  unpin  me)  have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

Shakspeare. 
Unpin  that  spangled  breast-plate  which  you  wear, 
That  th'  eyes  of  busy  fools  may  be  stopt  there. 

Donne. 
Who  is  the  honest  man? 
He  that  doth  still  and  strongly  good  pursue, 
To  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself  most  true: 

Whom  neither  force  nor  fawning  can 
Unpin,  or  wrench  from  giving  all  their  due. 

Herbert. 
Unpi'nked,  fin-pinkt'.3'59  adj.  Not  mark- 
ed with  eyelet  holes. 
Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  th'  heel. 

Shakspeare. 
Unpi'tied,  fin-pit'tid.283  adj.    Not  com- 
passionated; not  regarded  with  sympa- 
thetical  sorrow. 

Richard  yet  lives;  but  at  hand,  at  hand 
Insues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end.        Shakspeare. 

Rich  in  the  world's  opinion,  and  men's  praise, 
And  full  in  all  we  could  desire,  but  days: 
He  that  is  warn'd  of  this,  and  shall  forbear 
To  vent  a  sigh  for  him,  or  shed  a  tear; 
May  he  live  long  scorn'd,  und  unpity'd  fall, 
And  want  a  mourner  at  bis  funeral !      Bp.  Corbet. 

But  he  whose  words  and  fortunes  disagree, 
Absurd,  unpity'd,  grows  a  publick  jest.  Roscommon. 
He  that  does  not  secure  himself  of  a  slock  of  re- 
putation in  his  greatness,  shall  most  certainly  fall 
unpitied  in  his  adversity.  VEstrangt. 

As  the  greatest  curse  that  I  can  give, 
Unpitied  be  depos'd,  and  after  live.  Dryden. 

As  some  sad  turtle  his  lost  love  deplores; 
Thus,  far  from  Delia,  to  the  winds  I  mourn,    ■ 
Alike  unheard,  unpily^d,  and  forlorn.  Pope. 

Passion  unpift/'d  and  successless  love, 
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Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs.  Mdison. 

Unpi'tifully,  un-plt'e-ful-e.  adv.  Un- 
mercifully, without  mercy. 

He  beat  him  most  pitifully. 
— Nay,  that  be  did  not;  he  beat  him  most  unpiti- 
fully.  Shakspeare. 

Unpi'tying,  un-pit'te-lng.41"  adj.  Having 
no  compassion. 

To  shame,  to  chains,  or  to  a  certain  grave, 
Lead  on,  unpitying  guides!  behold  your  slave. 

Granville. 
Unpla'ced,  nn-plast'.369  adj.   Having  no 
place  of  dependence. 

Unplaced,  unpeusion'd.  Pope. 

Unpla'gued,  un-plag'd'.399  adj.  Not  tor- 
mented. 

Ladies,  that  have  your  feet 
Unplagued  with  corns,  we'll  have  a  bout  with  you. 

Shakspeare. 
Unpla/nted,  un-plan'ted.  adj.  Not  plant- 
ed; spontaneous. 

Figs  there  implanted  through  the  fields  do  grow, 
Such  as  fierce  Cato  did  the  Romans  show.    Waller. 
Unpla'i'Siblk,    un-piaVze-bl.    adj.    Not 
plausible;  not  such  as  has  a  fair  appear- 
ance. 

There  was  a  mention  of  granting  five  subsidies; 
and  that  meeting  being,  upon  very  unpopular  and 
implausible  reasons,  immediately  dissolved,  those 
five  subsidies  were  exacted,  as  if  an  act  had  passed 
to  that  purpose.  Clarendon. 

I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends, 
And  well  plac'd  words  of  glosing  courtesy, 
Baited  with  reasons  not  implausible, 
Win  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man, 
And  hug  him  into  snares.  Milton. 

Unpla'usive,  un-plau'siv.  adj.  Not  ap- 
proving. 

'Tis  like  he'll  question  me, 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent  on  him.  Shaksp. 
Unplea'sant,  un-plez'ant.  adj.    Not  de- 
lighting; troublesome;  uneasy. 

Their  skilful  ears  perceive  certain  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant discords  in  the  sound  of  our  common  pray- 
er, such  as  the  rules  of  divine  harmony,  such  as 
the  laws  of  God  cannot  bear.  Hooker. 

0  sweet  Portia! 
Here  arc  a  few  of  the  unpleasanVst  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper.  Shakspeare. 

Wisdom  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  unlearned. 

Ecclesiasticus. 
Upon  Adam's  disobedience,  God  chased  him  out 
of  paradise,  the  most  delicious  part  of  the  earth,  into 
some  other,  the  most  barren  and  unpleasant. 

Woodward. 

Unplea'santly,  Qn-plez'ant-le.  adv.  Not 
delightfully;  uneasily. 

We  cannot  boast  of  good  breeding,  and  the  art 
of  lift,  but  yet  we  don't  live  unpleasantly  in  primi- 
tive simplicity  and  good  humour.     -  Pope. 

Unplea'santness,  un-jjlez'ant-nes.  n.  a. 
Want  of  qualities  to  give  delight. 

As  for  unpleasantness  of  sound,  if  it  doth  happen 
the  good  of  men's  souls  doth  deceive  our  ears,  that 
we  note  it  not,  or  arm  them  with  patieuce  to  endure 
it.  Hooker. 

Many  people  cannot  at  all  endure  the  air  of 
London,  not  only  for  its  unpleasantness,  but  for  the 
suffocations  which  it  cans'  ■>  Graunt. 

All  men  are  willing  (o  skulk  out  of  such  company, 
the  sober  for  the  hazards,  and  the  jovial  for  the  un- 
pleasantness o(  it.  Governmt  nt  of  the  Tongue. 

Unplea'sed,  un-plez'd'.36°art[/.  Not  pleas- 
ed; not  delighted. 

Me  rather  had.  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  feel  your  courtesy.  Shaksp. 

Condeinn'd  to  live  with  subjects  ever  mute, 
A  salvage  prince,  unpleas'd.  though  absolute.  Dryd. 
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Unple'asing,  un-ple'zing.-110  adj.   Offen- 
sive; disgusting;  giving  no  delight. 

Set  to  dress  this  garden: 
How  dares  thy  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  news? 

Shakspeare. 
Hence  the  many  mistakes,  which  have  made 
learning  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful.  Milton. 
If  all  those  great  painters,  who  have  left  us  such 
fair  platforms,  had  rigorously  observed  it  in  their 
figures,  they  had  made  things  more  regularly  true, 
but  witbal  very  unpleasing.  Dryden. 

Howe'er  unpleasing  be  the  news  you  bring, 
I  blame-  -iot  you,  but  your  imperious  king.   Dryden. 
Unpm'ant,    un-pli'ant.    adj.    Not   easily 
bent;  not  conforming  to  the  will. 

The  chisel  hath  more  glory  than  the  pencil;  that 
being  so  hard  an  in  truuient,  and  working  upon  so 
unplianl  stuff,  can  yet  leave  strokes  of  so  gentle  ap- 
pearance. Wotlon. 
Unplo'wkd,  unplou'd'.  adj.  Not  plowed. 
Good  sound  laud  that  hath  lain  long  unplowed. 

Moilimer. 
To  Unplu'me,  tin-plume',  v.  a.  To  strip 
of  plumes;  to  degrade. 

In  the  most  ordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  we 

shall  find  enough  to  shame  confidence,  and  unplume 

dogmatizing  Glanville. 

Unpoe'tiual,  un-po-et'te-kal.  )  adj.    Not 

Unpoe'tick,  un-po-et'ik.5U9       $      such  as 

becomes  a  poet. 

Nor  for  an  epithet  that  fails, 
Bite  off  your  unportick  nails. 
Unjust!  why  should  you,  in  such  veins, 
Reward  your  fingers  for  your  brains?     Bp.  Corbet. 
Unpo'lished,  un-p6risht.3fi!)  adj. 

1.  Not  smoothed;  not  brightened  by  at- 
trition. 

Palladio,  having  noted  in  an  old  arch  at  Verona 
some  part  of  the  materials  cut  in  fine  forms,  and 
some  unpolished,  doth  conclude,  that  the  ancients 
did  leave  the  outward  face  of  their  marbles,  or  free- 
stone, without  any  sculpture,  till  they  were  laid  in 
the  body  of  the  building.  Wotlon. 

He  affirms  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  custom  of 
all  the  Greeks,  to  set  up  unpolished  stones,  instead 
of  images,  to  the  honour  of  the  gods.    Stilling Jleet- 

2.  Not  civilized;  not  refined. 

Finding  new  words, 
Such  as  of  old  wise  bards  employ'd  to  make 
Unpolish\l  men  their  wild  retreats  forsake.  Waller. 

Those  first  unpolished  matrons,  big  and  bold, 
Gave  suck  to  infants  of  gigantic  mould.       Dryden- 
Unpoli'te,  un-po-lite'.   adj.   Fzm/ioft,  Ft. 
im/iolitus,  Latin.]  Not  elegant;  not  re- 
fined; not  civil. 

Discourses  for  the  pulpit  should  be  cast  into  a 
plain  method,  and  the  reasons  ranged  under  the 
words,  first,  secondly,  and  thirdly;  however  they 
may  be  now  fancied  to  sound  impolite,  or  unfashion- 
able. Watts. 
Unpollu'ted,  un-pol-lu'ted.  adj   \_imfiol- 
lutus,  Latin.]     Not  corrupted;  not  de- 
filed. 

Lay  her  i'  th'  earth; 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets spi in-!  Shakspeare. 

'Till  oft  converse  with  heav'nly  babitasts 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  (o  the  soul's  essence, 
'Till  all  be  made  immortal.  Milton. 

Though  unpollutid  yet  with  actual  ill, 
She  half  commits,  who  sins  but  in  her  will.    Dryd. 
Unpo'pula<<,    un-pop  u-ldr.*"*    adj.     Not 
fitted  to  please  the  pet  pie. 

The  practices  of  these  men,  under  the  covert  of 
feigned  zeal,  made  the  appearance  of  sincere  de- 
votion ridiculous  and  unpopular.  Jlddison. 
Unpo'ktable,  un-port'a-bl.  adj.    Not  to 
be  carried. 


Had  their  cables  of  iron  chains  had  any  great 
length,  they  had  been  importable;  and  being  abort, 
the  ships  must  have  sunk  at  an  anchor  in  any  stream 
of  weather  or  counter-tide.  Raleigh. 

Unposse'ssed,    unpoz-zest'.    adj.     Not 
had;  not  held;  not  enjoyed. 

He  claims  the  crown. 

— Is  the  chair  empty?  is  the  sword  unsway'd? 

Is  the  king  dead?  the  empire  umpouut'dJ    Shaksp, 

Such  vast  room  in  nature  unpotsesa'd 
By  living  soul,  desert,  and  desolate, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light.  Milton. 

The  cruel  something  it/iyjosjess'rf 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest.  Prior. 

Unposse'ssing,  un-poz-zes'sing.  adj.  Ha- 
ving no  possession. 

Thou  unpossessing  bastard,  dost  thou  think, 
That  I  would  stand  against  thee?  Shakspeare. 

Unpra'cticable,  un-prak'te-ka-bl.  adj. 
Not  feasible. 

I  tried  such  of  the  things  that  came  into  my 
thoughts,  as  were  not  in  that  place  and  time  un- 
practical. Boyle. 

Unpua'ctised,  un-prak'list.  adj. 

1.  Not  skilful  by  use  and  experience; 
raw;  being  in  the  state  of  a  novice. 

The  full  sum  of  me 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised. 

Shakfpea 
Unpractised,  unprepar'd,  and  still  to  seek.    Mill. 
I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade; 
The  fool  of  love,  unpractWd  to  persaade, 
And  want  the  soothing  arts.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  known;  not  familiar  by  use. 

His  tender  eye,  by  too  direct  a  ray, 
Wounded,  and  flying  from  unpractised  day.    Pnor. 
Unpra'ised,  un-praz'd'.  adj.     Not  cele- 
brated; not  praised. 

The  land 
In  antique  times  was  savage  wilderness; 
Unpeopled,  unmanur'd,  unprov'd,  un/jrats'd. 

Spenser 
If  young  African  for  fame 
His  wasted  country  freed  from  Puuick  rage, 
The  deed  becomes  unpraised,  the  man  at  least, 
And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward    Milton. 

Nor  pass  unprois'd  the  vest  and  veil  divine, 
Which  wand'nng  foliage  and  rich  flow'rsenbwine. 

Dryden. 
Unpreca'rious,  un-pre-ka're-us.  adj.  Not 
dependant  on  another. 

The  stars,  which  grace  the  high  expansion  bright, 
By  their  own  beams,  and  unprecarious  light, 
At  a  vast  distance  from  each  other  lie.  Blackmore. 
Unpre'cedrn  i 'EDjUn-pres'se-den-ted  adj. 
Not  justifiable  by  any  exa-.nple. 

The  secret  of  all  this  unprecedented  proceeding 
in  their  masters,  they  must  not  impute  to  freedom. 

Swift. 
To   Unpredi'ct,  un-pre-dikt'.  v.  a.    To 
retract  prediction. 

Means  1  must  use,  thou  say'st  prediction  else 
Wiil  unpredicl,  and  fail  me  of  the  throne     Milton. 
Unpuefe'rreo,   tin-pre-lerd'.  adj.     Not 
advanced. 

To  make  a  scholar,  keep  him  under,  while  he  is 
young,  or  tmprefeired.  Ctttitt 

Unpre'gnant,  un-preg'nant.  adj.  Not 
prolifick;  not  quick  of  wit. 

This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpreg- 
nanl. 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.  Fh  tfupeare. 

Unpheju'dicate,  un-pre-ju'de-k&te.  adj. 
Not  prepossessed  by  any  settled  no- 
tions. 

A  pure  mind  in  a  chaste  body  is  the  mother  of 
wisdom,  sincere  principles,  and  unpiejudlcute  un- 
derstanding. Taylor 
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UNPRE'juDioED,un-pred'ju-dist. adj. Free  I 
from   prejudice;  free  from  preposses- 
sion; not  preoccupied  by  opinion;   void 
of  preconceived  notions. 

The  meaning  of  them  may  be  so  plain,  as  that 
any  unprejudiced  and  reasonable  man  may  certain- 
ly understand  them.  Tillotson. 
Several,  when  they  had  informed  themselves  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  and  examined,  with  unpre- 
judiced minds,  the  doctrines  and  manners  of  his 
disciples,  were  so  struck,  that  they  professed  them- 
selves of  that  sect.  Mdison. 
Unprela'tical,  un-pre-lat'e-kal.  adj.  Un- 
suitable to  a  prelate. 

The  archbishop  of  York,  by  such  unprelalical, 
ignominious  arguments,  in  plain  terms  advised  him 
to  pass  that  act.  Clarendon. 

Unpremeditated,  un-pre-me-d'e-ta-ted. 
adj.  Not  prepared  in  the  mind  before- 
hand. 

Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible, 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated.         Shakspeare. 

She  dictates  to  me  slumb'riDg,  or  inspires 
Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse.  Milton 

The  slow  of  speech  make  unpremeditated  ha- 
rangues, or  converse  readily  in  languages  that  they 
are  but  little  acquainted  with.  Mdison. 

Unprepa'red,  un-pre-pu/d'.  adj. 

1.  Not  fitted  by  previous  measures. 

In  things  which  most  concern 
Unpractis'd,  unprepared  and  still  to  seek.     Milton. 

To  come  unprepared  before  him,  is  an  argument 
that  we  do  not  esteem  God.  Duppa. 

Fields  arc  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears; 
For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard, 
For,  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepared.     Dryden. 

2.  Not  made  fit  for  the  dreadful  moment 
of  departure. 

I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit; 
No;  heavens  forefend.  Shakspeare. 

My  unprepared  and  unrepenting  breath 
Was  snatch'd  away  by  the  swift  hand  of  death. 

Roscommon. 
Unprepa'red ness,    vin-pre-pa'red-nes.366 
n.  s.  State  of  being  unprepared. 

I  believe  my  innocency  and  unpreparedness  to 
assert  my  rights  and  honour,  make  me  the  most 
guilty  in  their  esteem;  who  would  not  so  easily  have 
dec'ared  a  war  against  me,  if  I  had  first  assaulted 
them.  King  Charles. 

Unpreposse'ssed,  un-pre-poz-z£st'.  adj. 
Not  prepossessed;  not  preoccupied  by 
notions. 

The  unprepossessed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
well-disposed  on  the  other,  are  affected  with  a  due 
fear  of  these  things.  South. 

It  finds  the  mind  naked,  and  unprepossessed  with 
any  former  notions,  and  so  easily  and  insensibly 
gains  upon  the  assent.  South. 

Unpre'ssed,  un-prest'.  adj. 

1.  Not  pressed. 

Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Rome. 

Shakspeare. 
In  these  soft  shades,  unpress'd  by  human  feet, 
Tby  happy  Phoenix  keeps  his  balmy  seat.     Ticket. 

2.  Not  enforced. 

They  left  not  any  error  in  government  unmen- 
tioned,  or  unpressed,  with  the  sharpest  and  most 
pathelical  expressions.  Clarendon. 

Unprete'nding,  un-pre-ten'ding.  adj. 
Not  claiming  any  distinctions. 

Bad  writers  are  not  ridiculed,  because  ridicule 
ought  to  be  a  pleasure;  but  to  undeceive  and  vindi- 
cate the  honest  and  unpretending  part  of  mankind 
from  imposition.  Pope. 

Unpreva'iling,  un-pre-va'ling.  adj.   Be- 
ing of  no  force. 
Throw  (o  *arth  this  unprerailing  woe.     Shaksp. 


Unpreve'nted,  un-pre-v^nt'ed.  adj. 

1.  Not  previously  hindered. 

A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down, 
If  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  preceded  by  any  thing. 

Thy  grace, 

Comes  unprevented,  unimplor'd,  unsought.  Milton. 

Unpri'ncely,  un-prins'le.  adj.  Unsuitable 
to  a  prince. 

I  could  not  have  given  my  enemies  greater  ad- 
vantages, than  by  so  unprincely  an  inconstancy. 

King  Charles. 
Unprincipled,    nn-prin  se-pl'd.359    adj. 
Not  settled  in  tenets  or  opinions. 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek, 
Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue's  book, 
As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts. 

Milton. 
Others  betake  them  to  state  affairs,  with  souls  so 
unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding, 
that  flattery,  and  court  shifts,  and  tyrannous  apho- 
risms, appear  to  them  the  highest  points  of  wisdom. 

Milton. 
Unpri'nted,  un-print'£d.  adj.  Not  printed. 
Defer  it,  till  you  have  finished  these  that  are  yet 
unprinted.  Pope. 

Unpri'sable,  un-pri'za-bl.  adj.    Not  va- 
lued; not  of  estimation. 

A  baubling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprisable.    Shaksp 
Unpri'soned,   un-priz'z'n'd.369   adj.     Set 
free  from  confinement. 

Several  desires  led  parts  away. 
Water  declin'd  with  earth,  the  air  did  stay; 
Fire  rose,  and  each  from  other  but  untied, 
Themselves  wn/M-isori'd  were,  and  purify'd.  Donne. 
Unpri'zed,  iln-priz'd'.  adj.  Not  valued. 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  wat'nsh  Burgundy 
Can  buy  this  unprized,  precious  maid  of  me. 

Shakspeare. 
UNPR0CLA'iMED,un-pr6-klam'd'.  adj.  Not 
notified  by  a  publick  declaration. 

The  Syrian  king,  who  to  surprize 
One  man,  assassin-like,  had  levied  war, 
War  unproclaim'd.  Milton. 

Unprofa'ned,   un-pro-fan'd'.    adj.     Not 
violated. 

Unspoil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unprofaned 
Her  holy  limbs  with  any  human  hand: 
And  in  a  marble  tomb  laid  in  her  native  land. 

Dryden. 
Unprofitable,  un-prof'e-ta-bl.  adj.  Use- 
less; serving  no  purpose. 

The  church  being  eased  of  unprofitable  labours, 

needful  offices  may  the  better  be  attended.  Hooker. 

Should  he  reason  with  unprofitable  talk?         Job. 

My  son  Onesimus  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds; 

which  in  time  past  was  to  thee  unprofitable,  but  now 

profitable  to  thee  and  me.  Philemon. 

They  receive  aliment  sufficient,  and  yet  no  more 

than  they  can  well  digest;  and  withal  sweat  out  the 

coarsest  and  unprofilablest  juice.  Bacon. 

It  is  better  to  fall  honourably,  than  to  survive  in 

an  unprofitable  and  unglorious  life.        V Estrange. 

Then  they  who  brothers'  better  claim  uisown, 
Defraud  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  sold, 
Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold.  Dryden. 

With  shame  and  sorrow  fill'd, 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime.  Dryden. 

An  ox  that  waits  the  coming  blow, 
Old  and  unprofitable  to  the  plough.  Dryden 

With  tears  so  tender 
As  any  heart,  but  only  her's  could  move; 
Trembling  before  her  bolted  doors  be  stood, 
And  there  pour'd  out  th'  unprofitable  flood.     Dryd. 
Unprofitableness,  un-prof'e-ta-bl-nes. 
n.  s.  Uselessness. 

We  are  so  persuaded  of  the  unprofitableness  of 
your  science,  that  you  can,  but  leave  us  where  you 


find  us;  but  if  you  succeed,  you  increase  the  num- 
ber of  your  party.  Mdison. 
Un  profitably,     un-prof'e-ta-ble.     adv. 
Uselessly;  without  advantage. 
I  should  not  now  unprofitably  spend 
Myself  in  words,  or  catch  at  empty  hope, 
By  airy  ways,  for  solid  certainties.        Ben  Jonson. 

Our  country's  cause, 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  'em  from  our. 

hands, 
And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 
Unprofitably  shed.  Mdison. 

Unpro'fited,  un-prof'it-£d.  adj.  Having 
no  gain. 

Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
Rather  than  make  unprojited  return.      Shakspeare. 
Unproli'fick,  un-pro-lif'ik.  adj.  Barren; 
not  productive. 

Great  rains  drown  many  insects,  and  render 
their  eggs  unprolifick,  or  destroy  them.  Hale. 

Unpro'mising,  un-prom'is-ing.  adj.  Giv- 
ing no  promise  of  excellence;  having 
no  appearance  of  value. 

If  he  be  naturally  listless  and  dreaming,  this  un- 
promising disposition  is  none  of  the  easiest  to  be 
dealt  with.  Locke. 

An  attempt  as  difficult  and  unpromising  of  suc- 
cess, as  if  he  should  make  the  essay,  to  produce 
some  new  kinds  of  animals  out  of  such  senseless 
materials.  Bentley. 

UNPRONo'uNCED,un-pr6-n6unst'.  adj.  Not 
uttered;  not  spoken. 

Mad'st  imperfect  words,  with  childish  trips, 
Unpronounced,  slide  through  my  infant  lips.    Milt. 
Unpro'per,  tin-pro p'ur.98  adj. 

1.  Not  peculiar. 

Millions  nightly  lie  in  those  improper  beds, 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Unfit;  not  right. 

Unpro'perly,  un-prop'ur-le.  adv.  Con- 
trarily  to  propriety;  improperly. 

I  kneel  before  thee,  and  unproperly 
Shew  duty  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  Shakspeare. 

Unpropi'tious,  un-pro-pish'us.  adj.  Not 
favourable;  inauspicious. 

'Twas  when  the  dog-star's  unpropitious  ray 
Smote  ev'ry  brain,  and  withe r'd  ev'ry  bay, 

Sick  was  the  sun.  Pope. 

UNPROPo'RTioNED,un-pr6-p6r'shun'd.cc(/. 
Not  suited  to  something  else. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act.       Shaksp. 
Unpropo'sed,   un-pro-poz'd'.    adj.     Not 
proposed. 
The  means  are  unpropos^d.  Dryden. 

Unpro'pped,  dn-propt.369  adj.  Not  sup- 
ported; not  upheld. 

He  lives  at  random,  carelessly  diffus'd, 
With  languish'd  head  unprop^d, 
As  one  past  hope,  abandon'd, 
And  by  himself  given  over.  Milton. 

The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh, 
And  cut  the  nerves;  the  nerves  no  more  sustain 
The  bulk;  the  bulk,  unpropp^d,  falls  headlong  on 
the  plain.  Dryden. 

Unpro'sperous,  un-pros'ptir-us  adj.  [im- 
firos/ier,  Latin.]  Unfortunate;  not  pros- 
perous. 

The  winter  had  been  very  unprosperous  and  un- 
successful to  the  king.  Clarendon. 

Nought  unprosperous  shall  thy  ways  attend. 
Born  with  good  omens,  and  with  heav'n  thy  friend. 

Pope. 
Un  pro's  PER0usLY,iin-pr6s'pur-as-le.arfT. 

Unsuccessfully. 

When  a  prince  fights  justly,  and  yet  unprosper- 
ously,  if  he  could  see  all  those  reasons  for  which 
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God  hath  so  ordered  it,  he  would  think  it  the  most 
reasonable  thing  in  the  world.  Taylor. 

Lsprote'ctkd,  tln-pio-tek'led  adj.  Not 
protected;  not  supported;  not  defended. 
By  woeful  experience,  they  both  did  learn,  that 
to  forsake  the  true  God  of  heaven,  is  to  fall  into  all 
such  evils  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  men,  either 
destitute  of  grace  divine,  may  commit,  or  unpro- 
tected from  above,  endure.  Hooker. 

Unpro'ved,  un-prdov'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  tried;  not  known  by  trial. 

The  land 
In  antique  times  was  savage  wilderness, 
Unpeopled,  unmanur'd,  unproved,  unprais'd. 

Spenser- 
There  I  found  a  fresh  unproved  knight, 
Whose  manly  hands  imbrued  in  guilty  blood 
Had  never  been.  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  Not  evinced  by  argument. 

There  is  much  of  what  should  be  demonstrated, 
left  unprovtd  by  those  chyraical  experiments.  Boyle. 

To  Unprovi'de,  un-pro-vide'.  x».  a.  To 
devest  of  resolution  or  qualifications;  to 
unfurnish. 

I'll  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest 
Her  beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again.  Shakspeare. 

Prosperity,  inviting  every  sense 
With  various  arts  to  unprovide  my  mind ; 
What  but  a  Spartan  spirit  can  sustain 
The  shocks  of  such  temptations?  Southern. 

Uxprovi'ded,  un-pro-vi'ded.  adj. 

1.  Not  secured  or  qualified  by  previous 
measures. 

Where  shall  I  find  one  that  can  steal  well?  0,  for 
a  fine  thief  of  two  and  twenty,  or  thereabout;  lam 
heinously  unprovided.  Shakspeare. 

With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  my  arm.     Shakspeare. 

Tears,  for  a  stroke  foreseen,  afford  relief; 
But  unprovided  for  a  sudden  blow, 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow, 
And  petrify  with  grief.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  furnished;  not  previously  sup- 
plied. 

Those  unprovided  of  tackling  and  victual  are 

forced  to  sea.  King  Charles. 

The  seditious  had  neither  weapons,  order,  nor 

counsel;  but  being  in  all  things  unprovided,  were 

slain  like  beasts.  Hayward. 

Th'  ambitious  empress  with  her  son  is  join'd, 
And  in  his  brother's  absence,  has  design'd 
The  unprovided  town  to  take.  Dryden. 

True  zeal  is  not  a  solitary,  melancholy  grace,  as 
if  only  fit  to  dwell  in  mean  minds;  such  as  are  ut- 
terly unprovided  of  all  other  natural,  moral,  or 
spiritual  abilities.  Sprat. 

Courts  are  seldom  unprovided  of  persons  under 
this  character,  on  whom  most  employments  natu- 
rally fall.  Sioift. 
Unprovo'ked,   lin-pro-vokt'.    adj.      Not 
provoked. 

The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough, 
And  unprovoked,  did  fruitful  stores  allow.  Dryden. 
Let  them  forbear  all  open  and  secret  methods  of 
encouraging  a  rebellion  so  destructive,  and  so  un- 
provoked.  Jlddison. 

Uxprovo'king,  un-pro-vo'king.  adj.  Giv- 
ing no  offence. 

I  stabbed  him  a  stranger,  unprovoking,  inoffen- 
sive. Fleetwood. 
Unpru'ned,   un-prun'd'.   adj.     Not  cut; 
not  lopped. 

The  whole  land  is  full  of  weeds; 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd  Shakspeare. 

Unpu'blick,  un-pub'lik.  adj.  Private;  not 
generally  known,  or  seen. 

Virgins  must  be  retire.!  and  unpublick:  for  all 
freedom  of  society  is  a  violence  done  to  virginity 
not  in  its  natural,  but  in  its  moral  capacity;  that  is, 
it  loses  part  of  its  severity  and  strictness,  by  pub- 


lishing that  person,  whose  work  is  religion,  whose 
thoughts  must  dwell  in  heaven.  Taylor. 

Unpu'blished,  un-pub'lisht.  adj. 

1.  Secret;  unknown. 

All  blest  secrets; 
All  yon  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  given  to  the  publick. 

Apply  your  care  wholly  to  those  which  arc  mii- 
published.  Pope. 

Unpu'nished,  un-pun'isht.  adj.  \_imfiunis, 
French.]     Not    punished;    suffered  to 
continue  in  impunity. 
Bind  not  one  sin  upon  another,  for  in  one  thou 
'shalt  not  be  unpunished.  Ecclesiastic  us. 

Divine  justice  will  not  let  oppression  go  ttn- 
punish,d.  ISEsti  ange 

The  vent'rous  victor  march M  unpunished  hence, 
And  seem'd  to  boast  his  fortunate  offence.  Dryden 
Unpurchased,  un-pur'tshast.  adj.    Un- 
bought. 

Unpurchased  plenty  our  full  tables  loads, 
And  part  of  what  they  lent,  rcturn'd  t'  our  gods. 

Denham. 
Unpu'rged,  un-purj'd'.  adj.  Not  purged; 
unpurified. 

Is  Brutus  si cTk ? 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air, 
To  add  unto  his  sickness?  Shakspeare. 

In  her  visage  round  those  spots,  unpurged, 
Vapours  not  yet  into  her  substance  turn'd.   Milton. 
Unpu'rified,  un-pu're-fide.  adj. 

1.  Not  freed  from  recrement. 

2.  Not  cleansed  from  sin. 

Our  sinful  nation  having  been  long  in  the  furnace, 
is  now  come  out,  but  unpurified.       Decay  of  Piety. 
Unpu'rposed,  un-pur'pus'd.  adj.  Not  de- 
signed; not  intentional. 

Do  it, 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurposed.  Shakspeare. 

UNPURSu'ED,i\n-pur-sude'.  adj.  Not  pur- 
sued. 

All  night  the  dreadless  angel  unpursued 
Through  heav'ns  wide  champain  held  his  way. 

Milton. 
Unpu'trified,   un-pu'tre-fide.  adj.    Not 
corrupted  by  rottenness. 

Meat  and  drink  last  longer  unputrified,  or  un- 
soured,  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Bacon. 

No  animal  unputrified,  being  burnt,  yields  any 
alkaline  salt,  but  putrified,  yields  a  volatile  alkali. 

Jirbuthnot. 

Unqualified,  un-kwol'e-fide.  adj.  Not 
fit. 

Till  he  has  denudated  himself  of  all  these  incum- 
brances, be  is  utterly  unqualified  for  these  agonies. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

All  the  writers  against  Christianity,  since  the  re- 
volution, have  been  of  the  lowest  rank  in  regard  to 
literature,  wit,  and  sense;  and  upon  that  account 
wholly  unqualified  to  propagate  heresies,  unless 
among  a  people  already  abandoned.  Swift. 

Tories  are  more  hated  by   the  zealous  whigs, 

than  the  very  papists,  and  as  much  unqualified  for 

the  smallest  offices.  Sioift. 

To  Unqua'lify,  nn-kwol'e-fi.  v.  a.    To 

disqualify;  to  devest  of  qualification. 

Arbitrary  power  so  diminishes  the  basis  of  the 
female  figure,  as  to  unqualify  a  woman  for  an  even- 
ing walk.  Mdison. 

Our  private  misfortunes  may  unqualify  us  for 
charity:  but  reflect,  whether  they  may  not  have 
been  inflicted  by  God,  as  a  just  punishment  of  our 
former  unnioirifulness.  Jltterbwy. 

Deafness  unqualifies  me  for  all  company.   Swift. 

Unqua'rrelable,  un-k wor'ril-a-bl.  adj. 
Such  as  cannot  be  impugned. 
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There  arise  unto  the  examination  such  satisfac- 
tory and  unquarrelable  reasons,  as  may  confirm  the 
causes  generally  received.  Brown. 

To  Unquk'en,  un-k«  eon',  v.  a.  To  devest 
of  the  dignity  of  queen. 

Embalm  me, 
Then  lay  me  forth;  although  unijueen'cf,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me.  Shnksp 

Unquf/nchable,  un-kwensh'a-bl.  adj. 
Unextinguishable. 

We  represent  wildfires  burning  iu  water,  and 
unquenchable.  Bacon. 

The  people  on  their  holidays, 
Impetuous,  insolent,  unquenchable.  Milton. 

The  criminal's  penitence  may  have  numbered 
him  among  the  saints,  when  our  unretrncted  un- 
charitableuess  may  send  us  to  unquenchable  flames. 
Government  of  the  Tongue 
Our  love  of  God,  our  unquenchable  desires  to  pro- 
mote our  well-grounded  hopes  to  enjoy  his  glory, 
should  take  the  chief  place  in  our  zeal.  Sprat. 

UNquE'NCHABLENEss,  un-kwensh'a-bl- 
nes.  n.  s.     Unextinguishableness. 

I  was  amazed  to  see  the  unquenchableness  of  this 
fire.  Hakewill. 

Unque'nched,  un-kwensht'.  adj. 

1.  Not  extinguished. 

We  have  heats  of  dungs,  and  of  lime  unquenclud. 

Bacon. 

2.  Not  extinguishable. 

Sadness,  or  great  joy,  equally  dissipate  the  spi- 
rits, and  immoderate  exercise  in  hot  air,  with  un- 
quenched  thirst.  Jlrbulhnot. 

Unquestionable,  un-kwes'tshun-a-bl.403 
adj. 

1.  Indubitable;  not  to  be  doubted. 

The  duke's  carriage  was  surely  noble  throughout: 
of  unquestionable  courage  in  himself,  and  rather 
fearful  of  fame  thau  danger.  Wolton. 

One  reason  that  mathematical  demonstrations  are 
uncontrovcrted,  is  because  interest  hath  no  place  in 
those  unquestionable  verities.  Glanville. 

There  is  an  unquestionable  magnificence  in  every 
part  of  Paradise  Lost.  Mdison. 

2.  Such  as  cannot  bear  to  be  questioned 
without  impatience:  this  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  here. 

What  were  his  marks? 

-A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not;  an  un- 


questionable spirit,  which  you  have  not.  Shakspeare. 
Unquestionably,  un-kwes'tshun-a-ble. 
adv.    Indubitably;  without  doubt. 

If  the  fathers  were  unquestionably  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  and  all  to  do  good  to  them;  then  cer- 
tainly their  children  cannot  be  strangers  in  this 
household.  Sprat. 

St.  Austin  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  parts,  but, 
interposing  in  a  controversy  where  his  talent  did 
not  lie,  shewed  his  zeal  against  the  antipodes  to 
very  ill  purpose.  Burnet. 

Unque'stioned,  un-kwes'tshun'd.  adj. 

1     Not  doubted;  passed  without  doubt. 
Other  relations  in  good  authors,  though  we  do 
not  positively  deny,  jet  have  they  not  been  unques- 
tioned  by  some.  Brown. 

2.  Indisputable;  not  to  be  opposed. 

It  did  not  please  the  gods,  who  instruct  the  peo- 
ple; 
And  their  unquestioned  pleasures  must  be  serv'd. 

Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Not  interrogated;  not  examined. 

She  mutt'ring  pray'rs  as  holy  rites  she  meant, 
Through  the  divided  crowd  uitqaisliun'd  went. 

Dryden. 
Unqui'ck,  un-kwlk\  adj.  Motionless;  not 
alive. 

His  senses  droop,  bis  steady  eyes  unquick; 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick.     Daniel 
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Unqui'ckened,  un-kwik'en'd.  adj.     Not 
animated;  not  ripened  to  vitality. 

Every  foetus  bears  a  secret  hoard, 
With  sleeping,  unexpanded  issue,  stor'd; 
Which  num'rous,  but  unquicktn''d  progeny, 
Clasp'd,  and  enwrapp'd  within  each  other  lie. 

Blackmore. 
Unqui'et,    un-kwi'et.  adj.   [inquiet,    Fr. 
inquietus,  Latin.] 

1.  Moved   with   perpetual    agitation;  not 
calm;  not  still. 

From grammatick  flats  and  shallows,  they  are  on 
the  sudden  transported  to  be  tossed  and  turmoilcu 
with  their  unballasted  wits,  in  fathomless  and  un- 
quiet  depths  of  controversy.  Milton. 

2.  Disturbed;  full  of  purturbation;  noi  at 
peace. 

Go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife, 
And  then  away  to  Veni<  e  to  your  friend; 
F  •  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 

With  an  unquiet  soul.  Shakspeare. 

Thy  love  hopeful  to  regain, 
From  thee  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  ris'n. 

Milton. 

3.  Restless;  unsatisfied. 

She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring; 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glitt'ring,  wretched  thing       Pope. 

Mirth  from  company  is  but  a  fluttering,  unquiet 
motion,  that  beats  about  the  breast  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  after  leaves  it  empty.  Pope. 
UNqui'ETLY,  un-kwi'et-ie.  adv.  Without 
rest. 

Who's  there  besides  foul  weather? 

One  minded  like  the  weather,  most 


Unquietly.  Shakspeare. 

UNqui'ETNESS,  Qn-kwi'et-nes.  n.  s. 

1.  VVant  of  tranquillity. 

Thou,  like  a  violent  noise,  cam'st  rushing  in, 
And  mak'st  them  wake  and  start  to  new  unquiet- 
ness. Denham. 

2.  Want  of  peace. 
It  is  most  enemy  to  war,  and  most  hateth  unqui- 

etness.  Spenser. 

3.  Re-tlessness;  turbulence. 

What  pleasure  can  there  be  in  that  estate, 
Which  your  unquietness  has  made  me  hate?  Dryd. 

4.  Perturbation;  uneasiness. 

Is  my  lord  angry? 

— He  went  hence  but  now, 

And  certainly  in  strange  unquietness.     Shakspeare. 
From  inordinate  love,  and  vain  fear,  conies  all 
unquietness  of  spirit,  and  distraction  of  our  senses. 

Taylor  ■ 
Unra'cked,  un-rakt'.  adj.     Not   poured 
from  the  lees. 

Rack  the  one  vessel  from  the  lees,  and  pour  the 
lees  of  the  racked  vessel  iuto  the  unracked  vessel. 

Bacon. 

Unra'ked,    un-rakt'.    adj.     Not    thrown 

together  and   covered.     Used  only  of 

fires. 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimnies  shall  thou  leap: 
Where  fires  thou  findst  unrak'd  and  hearths  un- 

swept, 
There  pinch  the  maids.  Shakspeare. 

Unr.y'nsacked,    un-ran'sakt'.   adj.     Not 

pillaged. 

He  gave  that  rich  city  for  a  prey  unto  his  soldiers, 

who  left  neither  house  nor  corner  thereof  unran- 

sacked.  Knolles. 

Unra'nsomed,  uu-ran'sum'd.    adj.     Not 

set  free  by  payment  for  liberty. 

Unransom'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fair, 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.      Pope. 
To  Unra'vel,  un-rav'v'l.103  v.  a. 
I.  To  disentangle;  to  extricate;  to  clear. 
He  has  unravelled  the  studied  cheats  of  great 
artificers. 


There  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate.       Mdison. 
With  Machiavelian   sagacity   tbou   unravelVdsl 
intrigues  of  state.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  To  disorder;  to  throw  out  of  the  pre- 
sent order. 

How  can  any  thing  succeed  well  with  people  that 
are  to  be  pleased  with  nothing,  unless  the  ball  of 
the  universe  may  be  unravelled,  and  the  laws  of 
Providence  reversed?  UEslrange. 

O  the  tray  tor's  name! 
I'll  know  it;  I  will:  art  shall  be  conjur'd  for  it, 
And  nature  all  unrstveird  Dryden  and  Lee 

So  prophane  and  sceptical  an  age  takes  a  pride 
in  unravelling  all  the  received  principles  of  reasou 
and  religion.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  clear  up  the  intrigue  of  a  play. 
The  solution  or  unravelling  of  the  intrigue  com- 
mences, when  die  reader  begins  to  see  the  doubts 
cleared  up.  Pope 

Thus  superuaturally  is  the  plot  brought  to  per- 
fection; nor  is  the  unravelling  of  it  less  happily 
imagined.  Shakspeare  Illustrated. 

Unra'zoreo,  un-ra'zur'd.   adj.     Unsha- 
ven. 
As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazored  lips. 

Milton. 

Un'reached,  un-retsht'.35B  adj.    Not  at- 
tained. 

Labour  with  unequal  force  to  climb 
That  lofty  hill,  umeacVd  by  former  time.      Dryd. 

Unre'ad,  un-red'.  adj. 

1.  Not  read;  not  publickly  pronounced. 
These  books  are  safer  and  better  to  be  left  pub- 
lickly unread.  Hooker 

His  muse  had  starv'd,  had  not  a  piece  unread, 
And  by  a  player  bought,  supply'd  her  bread   Dryd. 

2.  Untaught;  not  learned  in  books. 
Uncertain  whose  the  narrower  span, 

The  clown  unread,  or  half-read  gentleman.    Dryd. 

Unre'adiness,  un-red'e-nes.  n.  s. 

1.  Want  of  readiness;  want  of  prompt- 
ness. 

This  impreparation  and  unreadiness  when  they 
find  in  us,  then  turn  it  to  the  soothing  up  of  them- 
selves in  that  accursed  fancy.  Hooker. 

2.  Want  of  preparation. 
Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  tranquillity,  and 

a  contented  spirit,  as  the  amazement  and  confusions 
of  unreadiness  and  mconsideration.  Taylor. 

Unre'ady,  un-red-e.  adj. 

1.  Not  prepared;  not  fit. 
The  fairy  knight 

Departed  thence,  albe  his  wounds  wide, 
Not  thoroughly  heal'd,  unready  were  to  ride. 

Spenser. 
How  now,  my  lords?  what  all  unready  so? 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  prompt;  not  quick. 
From  a  temperate  inactivity,  we  are  unready  to 

put  in  execution  the  suggestions  of  reason;  or  by 
a  content  in  every  species  of  truth,  we  embrace  the 
shadow  thereof.  Brown. 

3.  Awkward;  ungain. 
Young  men  in  the  conduct  of  actions,  use  ex- 
treme remedies  at  first  and,  that  which  doubleth 
all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  them; 
like  an  unready  horse,  that  will  neither  slop  nor 
turn.  Bacon. 

Unre'al,    un-re'al.    adj.     Unsubstantial; 
having  only  appearance. 

Hence  terrible  shadow! 
Unreal  mock'ry,  hence'  Shakspeare. 

I  with  pain 
Voyag'd  the  unreal,  vast  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion.  Milton. 

Unreasonable,  un-re'z'n-a-bl.  adj. 
1.  Not  agreeable  to  reason. 
Fell.  1        No  reason  known  to  us;  but  that  there  is  no  rea- 


son thereof,  I  judge  most  unreasonable  to  imagine. 

Hooket. 
It  is  unreasonable  for  men  to  be  judges  in  their 
own  cases;  self-love  ••  <!i  make  men  partial  to  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  Locke. 
Sue  entertained  many  unreasonable  prejudices 
against  him,  before  she  was  acquainted  with  his 
personal  worth.                                             Jiddison. 
I.   Exorbitant;    claiming   or  insisting  on 
more  than  is  fit 

Since  every  language  is  so  full  of  its  own  pro- 
prieties, that  what  is  beautiful  in  one,  is  often  bar- 
barous in  another,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  limit 
a  translator  to  the  narrow  compass  of  his  author's 
words.  Dryd-n. 

My  intention  in  prefixing  your  name,  is  not  to 
desire  your  protection  of  the  following  papers,  which 
I  take  to  be  a  very  unreasonable  request;  since,  by 
being  inscribed  to  you,  you  cannot  recommend 
them  without  some  suspicion  of  partiality.  Sioift. 
3.  Greater  than  is  fit;  immoderate. 

Those  that  place  their  hope  in  another  world 

have,  in  a  great  measure,  conquered  dread  of  death, 

and  unreasonable  love  of  life.  Jltterbury. 

Unre'asonableness,     un-re'z'n-a-bl-nes. 

n.  s. 

1 .  Inconsistency  with  reason. 

The  unreasonableness  and  presumption  of  those 
that  thus  project,  have  not  so  much  as  a  thought, 
ail  their  lives  long,  to  advance  so  far  as  attrition. 

Hammond. 

2.  Exotbitance;  excessive  demand. 

The  unreasonableness  of  their  propositions  is  not 
more  evident,  than  that  they  are  not  the  joint  de- 
sires of  the  major  number.  King  Charles. 
A  young  university  disputant  was  complaining 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  a  lady,  with  whom  he 
was  engaged  in  a  point  of  controversy.  Mdison. 
Unreasonably,  un-re'z'n-a-ble.  adv. 

1 .  In  a  manner  contrary  to  reason. 

2.  More  than  enoucrh. 

I'll  not  over  the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return 
from  the  wars. — Fye!  you  confine  yourself  most 
unreasonably.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unre'ave,  un-reve'.  v.  a.  (_now  unm 
ravel;  from  un  and  reave,  or  ravel; 
perhaps  the  same  with  rive,  to  tear, 
or  break  asunder.]  To  unwind;  to  dis- 
entangle. 

Penelope,  for  her  Ulysses'  sake, 
Devis'd  a  web  herwoers  to  deceive; 

In  which  the  work  that  she  all  day  did  make, 
The  same  at  night  she  did  unreavc.  Spenser. 

Unreba'ted,     un-re-ba'ted.    adj.      Not 

blunted. 

A  number  of  fencers  try  it  out  with  unrebated 
swords.  Hakewill. 

Unrebu'kable,  un-re-bu'kd-bl.  adj.  Ob- 
noxious to  no  censure. 

Keep  this  commandment  without  spot,  unrebuk- 
able,  until  the  appearing  of  Christ.         1  Timothy. 

Unrecei'ved,  vm-re-sev'd'.  adj.  Not  re- 
ceived. 

Where  the  signs  and  sacraments  of  his  grace  are 

not,  through  contempt,  unreceived,  or  received  with 

contempt,  they  really  give  what  they  promise,  and 

are  what  they  signify.  Hooker. 

Unrecla'imed,  un-re-klam'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  tamed. 

A  savageness  of  unreclaimed  blood, 
Of  general  assault.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  refouned. 

This  is  the  most  favourable  treatment  a  sinner 
can  hope  for,  who  continues  unreclaimed  by  the 
goodness  of  God.  Rogers. 

UNRF.coNci'LABLE,un-rek-6n-si'ia-bl.arf/. 
1.  Not  to  be  appeased;  implacable. 
Let  me  lament, 
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That  our  stars,  unreconcilable,  should  have  divided 
Our  cqualncss  to  this.  Shakspeare. 

2.   Not  to  be  made  consistent  with. 

He  had  many  infirmities  and  sins,  unrcconcilablc 
with  perfect  righteousness.  Hammond. 

Unre'coxciled,  UD-rek'on-sil'd.  adj.  Not 
reconciled. 

If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime 
UnreconcWd  as  yet  to  heav'n  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight.  Shakspeare. 

Unrecorded,  Un-re-kor'ded.  adj.  Not 
kept  in  remembrance  by  publick  mo- 
numents. 

Unrecorded  left  through  many  an  age, 
Worthy  t'  have  not  remain'd  so  long  unsung. 

Milton. 
The  great  Anlilocus!  a  name 
Not  unrecorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame.  Pope. 

Unreco'unted,  un-ie-koimt'ed.  adj.  Not 
told;  not  related. 

This  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  unrecounted.  Shakspeare. 

Unreouu'itable,  un-re-kr66t'a-bl.  adj. 
Incapable  of  repairing  the  deficiencies 

of  an  army. 

Empty  and'  unrecnutable  colonels  of  twenty  men 
in  a  compauy.  Milton. 

Unrecu'ring,  un-re-ku'ring.  adj.  Irre- 
mediable. 

I  found  her  straying  in  the  park, 
Seeking  to  hide  herself;  as  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  receiv'd  some  unrccuring  wound. 

Shakspeare. 

Unreduced,  un-re-dust'.  adj.  Not  re- 
duced. 

The  earl  divided  all  the  rest  of  the  Irish  countries 
unreduced,  into  shires.  ^         Davies. 

Unrefo'rmable,    un-re-for'ma-bl.     adj. 
Not  to  be  put  into  a  new  form. 
The  rule  of  faith  is  alone  unmoveable  and  wire 
formabie;  to  wit,  of  believing  in  one  only  God  omni- 
potent, creator  of  the  world,  and  in  his  son  Jesus 
Christ]  born  of  the  virgin  Mary.  Hammond. 

Unrefo'rmed,  un-re-form'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  amended;  not  corrected. 

This  general  revolt,  when  overcome,  produced  a 
general  reformation  of  the  Irishry,  which  ever  be- 
fore had  been  unrtjormed.  Davies. 

We  retain  the  Julian  constitution  of  the  year, 
unrefonned,  without  consideration  of  the  defective 
minutes.  f  ,.f        Holder- 

2.  Not  brought  to  newness  ot  lite. 

If  he  may  believe  that  Christ  died  for  him,  as 
now  he  is  an  vnreformed  christian,  then  what  needs 

he  reformation5  ^TrT^ 

Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unreformed.      Milton. 

Unrefra'cted,  un-re-frak'ted.   adj.   Not 

refracted. 
The  sun's  circular  image  is  made  by  an  unre- 
fracted  beam  of  light.  JVewton. 

Unrefre'shed,  un-re-fresht  .  adj.  Not 
cheered;  not  relieved. 

Its  symptoms  are  a  spontaneous  lassitude,  being 
^refreshed  by  sleep  ^""T* 

Unkega'rdbd,  un-re-gai'ded.  adj.  Not 
heeded;  not  respected;  neglecte'd. 

We,  ever  by  his  might, 
Had  thrown  to  ground  the  unregarded  right. 

Spenser. 
Dost  sec,  how  unregarded  now 
That  piece  of  beauty  passes? 

There  was  a  time  when  I  did  vow 
To  that  alone; 
But  mark  the  fate  of  faces  Suckling. 

On  the  cold  earth  lies  th'  unregarded  king; 
A  headli  ss  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing    Denham 

Me  you  have  often  counsel^  to  remove 
Jvly  vain  pursuit  of  u   reg  irded  love.  Dryden. 

Laws  against  immorality  have  not  been  executed, 


and  proclamations  to  inforcc  them  are  wholly  unre- 
garded. Sicift. 

Unrege'nerate,     un-re-jen'er-ate.    adj. 
Not  brought  to  a  new  life. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  promiscuously  of  all 
men,  unrtgenerate  persons  as  well  as  regenerate. 

Stephens. 

Unregistered,  un-red'jis-tur'd.  adj.  Not 
recorded. 

Hotter  hours, 
Unregistered  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out.  Shakspeare. 

Unrei'ned,  un-ran'd'.369  adj.  Not  restrain- 
ed by  the  bridle. 

Lest  from  thy  flying  steed  unmn'd,  as  once 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  clime 
Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  fall.  Milton. 

Unrele'nting,  un-re-l^nt'ing.  adj.  Hard; 
cruel;  feeling  no  pity. 

By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdued; 
But  only  slaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  wwe tenting  Clifford.  Shakspeare. 

Place  pitchy  barrels  on  the  fatal  stake, 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 
Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts?  Shaksp. 

These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate ; 
And  awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  state.   Dryden. 

False  tears  shall  wet  his  unrelenting  eyes, 
And  his  glad  heart  with  artful  sighs  shall  heave. 

Smith. 

Unrelie'vable,  un-re-le'va-bl.  adj.   Ad- 
mitting no  succour. 

As  no  degree  of  distress  is  unrelicvable  by  his 
power,  so  no  extremity  of  it  is  inconsistent  with  his 
compassion.  Boyle. 

Unrelie'ved,  un-re-leev'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  succoured. 

The  goddess  griev'd, 
Her  favour'd  host  should  perish  unrelieved.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  eased. 

The  uneasiness  of  unrelieved  thirst  is  not  lessened 
by  continuance,  but  grows  the  more  uusupportable. 

Boyle. 
Unrema'rkable,  i'in-re-matk'a-bl.  adj. 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  observed. 

Our  understanding,  to  make  a  complete  notion, 
must  add  something  else  to  this  fleeting  and  unre- 
markable  superficies,  that  may  bring  it  to  our  ac- 
quaintance. Digby. 

2.  Not  worthy  of  notice. 
Unreme'duble,    un-re-me'de-a-bl.    adj. 

Admitting  no  remedy. 

He  so  handled  it,  that  it  rather  seemed  he  had 
more  come  into  a  defence  of  an  unremediable  mis- 
chief already  committed,  than  that  they  had  done 
it  at  first  by  his  consent.  Sidney. 

Lnreme'mbered,  un-re-mem'but'd.  adj. 
Not  retained   in   the    mind;  not  recol- 
lected. ^ 
I  cannot  pass  unremtmbered  their  manner  of  dis- 
guising the  shafts  of  cbimnies  in  various  fashions, 
whereof  the  noblest  is  the  pyramidal.           IVotton. 
Unreme'mbering,      uu-re-mem'bur-ing. 
adj.  Having  no  memory. 

That,  unremenib'ring  of  its  former  pain, 
The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesh  again.       Dryden. 
Unreme'mrkance,  un-re-mem'bran:it .  ?i. 
s.  Forgetfulncss;  want  of  remembrance. 

Some  words  are  negative  in  their  original  lan- 
guage, but  seem  positive,  because  the  negation  is 
unknown;  as  amnesty,  an  u/iremenuVauce,  or  ge- 
neral pardon  Watts. 
Unremo'veable,  un-re-m66v'a-bi.  adj. 
Not  to  be  taken  away. 

Never  was  there  any  woman,  that  with  more  wn- 
removeable  determination  gave  herself  to  line,  after 
6he  had  once  set  before  ber  mind  the  wortbini  -  of 
Amphialus.  Sidney. 


You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke, 
How  unremoveable  and  tixt  he  is 
In  his  own  course.  Shakspeare. 

Unremo'veably,  un-re-m6dv'a-Dle.  adv. 
In  a  manner  that  admits  no  removal. 

His  discontents  arc  unremoveably  coupled  to  his 
nature.  Shaksj>tare. 

Unremo'ved,  un-re-modv'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  taken  away. 

It  is  impossible,  where  this  opinion  is  imbibed 
and  unremoved,  to  found  any  convincing  argument. 

Hammond. 
We  could  have  had  no  certain  prospect  of  his 
happiness,  while  the  last  obstacle  was  unrtmov'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  removed. 

Like  Tencriffe  or  Atlas  unremoved.  Milton. 

Unrepa'id,  un-ie-pade'.  adj.  Not  recom- 
pensed; not  compensated. 

Had'st  thou  full  pow'r 
To  measure  out  his  torments  by  thy  will; 
Yet  what  couldst  thou,  tormentor,  hope  to  gain? 
Thy  loss  continues,  unrepaid  by  pain.  Dryden. 

Unrepe'aled,  un-re-pel'd'.  adj.   Not  re- 
voked; not  abrogated. 

When  you  are  pinched  with  any  unrepealed  act 
of  parliament,  you  declare  you  will  not  be  obliged 
by  it.  Dryden. 

Nature's  law,  and  unrepealed  command, 
That  gives  to  lighter  tilings  the  greatest  height. 

Blackmore. 
Unrepe'ntant,  un-re-pent'ant.  ?  adj.  Not 
Unrepe'ntjng,  un-ie-pent'ing.  $    repent- 
ing; not  penitent;  not  sorrowful  for  sin. 

Should  I  of  these  the  liberty  regard, 
Who  freed,  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 
Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unreform'd, 
Headlong  would  follow.  Milton. 

My  unprepar'd  and  unrepenling  breath 
Was  snatch 'd  away  by  the  swift  hand  of  death. 

Roscommon  \ 
All  his  arts  reveal, 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 
To  his  last  hour  of  uniepevting  death.         Dryden. 

Nor  tyrants  fierce,  that  unrepenting  die, 
E'er  felt  such  rage  as  thou.  Pope. 

Unrepe'nted,    un-re-pent'ed.    adj.    Not 
expiated  by  penitential  sorrow. 

They  are  no  fit  supplicants  to  seek  his  mercy  in 
the  behalf  of  others,  whose  own  unrepented  sins  pro- 
voked his  just  indignation.  Hooker 

If  I,  veut'ring  to  displease 
God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer, 
Set  God  behind:  which  in  his  jealousy 
Shall  never,  unrepented,  find  forgiveness.    Milton. 

As  in  unrepented  sin  she  died, 
Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  place,  is  punish'd  for  her 
pride.  Dryden. 

With  what  confusion  will  he  hear  all  his  unre- 
pented sins  produced  before  men  and  angels! 

Rogers. 
Unrepi'ning,     un-re-pl'nlng.    adj.     Net 
peevishly  complaining. 

Barefoot  as  she  trod  the  flinty  pavement, 
Her  footsteps  all  along  were  mark'd  with  blood; 
Yet  silent  on  she  pass'd,  and  unrepining.       Rowe. 
Unuepi.e'nished,     uii-ie-pl£n'is>ht.     adj. 
Not  filled. 

Some  air  retreated  thither,  kept  the  mercury  out 
of  the  unreplmished  space.  Boyle. 

Unkeprie'vable,   dn-re-preeVa-bl.  adj. 
Not  to  be  respited  from  pen;;!  death. 

Within  me  is  a  hell;  ami  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confiu'd,  to  tyrannize 
In  unrtpiierable  condemned  blood  Shakspeare. 

Unrkpho'ached,  un-re-protsht'.  adj.  Not 
upbraided;  not  censured. 

Sir  John  Hotham,  unreproached,  uncurscd  by 
any  imprecation  of  mine,  pays  his  head 

King  Charles. 
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Unrepro'veable,   un-re-proov'a-bl.  adj. 
Not  liable  to  blame. 

You  hath  he  reconciled,  to  present  you  holy,  un- 
blameable,  and  unreproveable  in  his  sight. 

Collossians- 

Unrepro'ved,  un-re-pr66v'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  censured. 

Christians  have  their  churches,  and  unreproved 
exercise  of  religion.  Sandys. 

2.  Not  liable  to  censure. 

The  antique  world,  in  his  first  flow'ring  youth, 
With  gladsome  thanks,  and  unreproved  truth, 
The  gifts  of  sovereign  bounty  did  embrace.  Spenser. 

If  1  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free.  Milton. 

Unrepugnant,  un-re-pug'nant.  adj.  Not 

opposite. 

When  scripture  doth  yield  us  natural  laws,  what 

particular  order  is  thereunto  most  agreeable;  when 

positive,  which  way  to  make  laws  unrepugnant  unto 

them.  Hooker. 

Unre'putable,  un-rep'u-ta-bl.  adj.  Not 

creditable. 

When  we  see  wise  men  examples  of  duty,  we  are 
convinced  that  piety  is  no  unreputable  qualification, 
and  that  we  are  not  to  be  ashamed  of  our  virtue. 

Rogers. 

Unreque'sted,  un-re-kwest'ed.  adj.  Not 

asked. 

With  what  security  can  our  embassadors  go,  un- 

requesttd  of  the  Turkish  emperor,  without  his  safe 

conduct?  Knolles. 

Unrequitable,  un-re-kwi'ta-bl.  adj.  Not 

to  be  retaliated. 

Some  will  have  it  that  all  mediocrity  of  folly  is 
foolish,  and  because  an  unrequitable  evil  may  en- 
sue, an  indifferent  convenience  must  be  omitted. 

Brown. 
So  unrequitable  is  God's  love,  and  so  insolvent 
are  we,  that  that  love  vastly  improves  the  benefit, 
by  which  alone  we  might  have  pretended  to  some 
ability  of  retribution.  Boyle. 

Unrese'nted,  un-re-zent'ed.  adj.  Not  re- 
garded with  anger. 

The  failings  of  these  holy  persons  passed  not  un- 
resenttd  by  God;  and  the  same  scripture  which  in- 
forms us  of  the  sin,  records  the  punishment.  Rogers. 
Unrese'rved,  un-re-zerv'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not   limited   by   any   private    conve- 
nience. 

The  piety  our  heavenly  Father  will  accept,  must 
consist  in  an  entire,  unreserved  obedience  to  his 
commands;  since  whosoever  offends  in  one  precept, 
is  guilty  of  the  whole  law.  Rogers. 

2.  Open;  frank;  concealing  nothing. 
Unrese'rvedly,  un-re-zer'ved-le.36*crfT. 

1.  Without  limitations. 

I  am  not  to  embrace  absolutely  and  unreservedly 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  Boyle. 

2.  Without  concealment;  openly. 

I  know  your  friendship  to  me  is  extensive;  and 

it  is  what  1  owe  to  that  friendship,  to  open  my  mind 

■unreservedly  to  you.  Pope. 

Unrese'rvedness,    un-re-zer'ved-nes.364 

n.  s. 

1.  Unlim  tedness;  frankness;  largeness. 

The  tenderness  arid  unreservedness  of  his  love 
made  him  think  those  his  friends,  or  enemies,  that 
were  so  to  God.  Boyle. 

2.  Openness;  frankness. 

I  write  with  more  unreservedness  than  ever  man 
wroie.  Pope. 

Unr1  si'sted,  un-re-zis'ted.  adj. 
1.  N  t  op.x  sed. 

The  aeiheria!  spaces  are  perfectly  fluid;  they  nei- 
ther assist  nor  retard  the  planets,  which  roll  through 


as  free  and  unresisted  as  if  they  moved  in  a  vacuum. 

Bentley. 
2.  Resistless;  such  as  cannot  be  opposed. 
Those  gods!  whose  unresisted  might 
Hath  sent  me  to  these  regions  void  of  light.  Dryden. 

What  wonder  then,  thy  hairs  should  feel 
The  conquering  force  of  unresisted  steel?        Pope. 
Unresisting,  un-re-zis'ting.    adj.     Not 
opposing;  not  making  resistance. 
The  sheep  was  sacrifie'd  on  no  pretence, 
But  meek  and  unresisting  innocence: 
A  patient  useful  creature.  Dryden. 

Since  the  planets  move  horizontally  through  the 
liquid  and  unresisting  spaces  of  the  heavens,  where 
no  bodies  at  all,  or  inconsiderable  ones,  occur,  they 
may  preserve  the  same  velocity  which  the  first  im- 
pulse impressed.  Bentley 
Unreso'lvable,  un-re-zol'va-bl.  adj.  Not 
to  be  solved;  insoluble. 

For  a  man  to  run  headlong,  while  his  ruin  stares 

him  in  the  face;  still  to  press  on  to  the  embraces  of 

sin,  is  a  problem  unrssolvable  upon  any  other  ground, 

but  that  sin  infatuates  before  it  destroys.        South. 

Unreso'lved,  uiwe-zolv'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  determined;  having  made  no  reso- 
lution: sometimes  with  of. 

On  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy:  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtful,  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unresolved  to  beat  them  back. 

Shakspeare  ■ 
Turnus,  unresolved  of  flight, 
Moves  tardy  back,  and  just  recedes  from  sight. 

Dryden. 

2.  Not  solved;  not  cleared. 
I  do  not  so  magnify  this  method,  to  think  it  will 

perfectly  clear  every  hard  place,  and  leave  no  doubt 
unresolved.  Locke. 

Unreso'lving,  un-re-zol'ving.   adj.   Not 
resolving;  not  determined. 
She  her  arms  about  her  unresclving  husband 
threw.  Dryden. 

Unrespe'ctive,  un-re-spek'tiv.  adj.  Inat- 
tentive; taking  little  notice. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
And  unrespective  boys;  none  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes.     Shaksp. 
Unrb'st,  tin-rest',  n.  s.  Disquiet;  want  of 
tranquillity;  unquietness.   Not  in  use. 
Wise  behest,  those  creeping  flames  by  reason  to 
subdue, 
Before  their  rage  grew  to  so  great  unrest.  Spenser. 

Repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest, 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  empress'  chest. 

Shakspeare. 
Dismay'd  confusion  all  possess'd 
Th1  afflicted  troop,  hearing  their  plot  descry'd: 
Then  runs  amaz'd  distress,  with  sad  unrest, 
To  this,  to  that;  to  fly,  to  stand,  to  hide.       Daniel. 
Silence,  in  truth,  would  speak  my  sorrows  best; 
For  deepest  wounds  can  least  their  feelings  tell; 

Yet,  let  me  borrow  from  mine  own  unrest 
But  time  to  bid  him,  whom  I  lov'd,  farewell. 

Wotlon 
Up  they  rose, 
As  from  unrest;  and  each  the  other  viewing, 
Soon  found  their  eyes  how  open'd,  and  their  minds 
How  darken'd!  Milton. 

Unri  sto'red,  un-re-stor'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  restored. 

2.  Not  cleared  from  an  attainder. 
The  son  of  an  unrestored  traitor  has  no  pretences 

to  the  quality  of  his  ancestors.  Collier. 

Unrestra'ined,  un-re-stran'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  confined;  not  hindered. 
My  tender  age  in  luxury  was  train'd, 

With  idle  ease  and  pageants  entertain'd; 
My  hours  my  own,  my  pleasures  unrestrained. 

Dryden. 

2.  Licentious;  loose. 


The  taverns  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained,  loose  companions.    Shakspeare- 
3,  Not  limited. 

Were  there  in  this    aphorism  an    unrestrained 

truth,  yet  were  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  from  a 

caution  a  non-usance,  or  abolition.  Brown. 

Unretra'cted,  un-re-trak'ted.  adj.  Not 

revoked;  not  recalled. 

The  penitence  of  the  criminal  may  have  num-> 
bered  him  amongst  the  saints,  when  our  unretracted 
uncharitableness  may  send  us  to  unquenchable 
flames.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Nothing  but  plain  malevolence  can  justify  dis- 
union; malevolence  shewn  in  a  single  outward  act, 
unretracted,  or  in  habitual  ill-nature.  Collier. 

Unreve'aled,  un-re-vel'd'.  adj.  Not  told; 
not  discovered. 
Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasures, 
Aud  unreveated  pleasures, 
Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  praises  sing. 

Spenser. 
Dear  fatal  name!  rest  ever  unreveaVd; 
Nor  pass  these  lips,  in  holy  silence  seal'd.       Pope. 

Unreve'nged,  un-re-venj'd'.  adj.  Not  re- 
venged. 

So  might  we  die,  not  envying  them  that  live; 
So  would  we  die,  not  unrevenged  all.  Fairfax. 

Unhonour'd  though  1  am, 
Not  unrevenged  that  impious  act  shall  be.    Dryden. 
Great  Pompey's  shade  complains  that  we  are  slow, 
And  Scipio's  ghost  walks  unrevenged  amongst  us. 

Jiddisoni 
Unre'verend,   un-rev'er-end.   adj.  Irre- 
verent; disrespectful. 
See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverend  robes. 

Shakspeare. 
Fie!  unreverend  tongue!  to  call  her  bad, 
Whose  sov'reignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd, 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

Shakspeare. 
Unre'verently,    un-rev'er-ent-le.    adv. 
Disrespectfully. 

I  did  unreverently  blame  the  gods, 
Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  for  thyself. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Unreve'rsed,  un-re-verst'.  adj.  Not  re- 
voked; not  repealed. 

She  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom, 
Which  unreversed  stands  in  effectual  force, 
A  sea  of  melting  tears.  Shakspeare. 

Unrevo'ked,   un-re-vokt'.   adj.   Not   re- 
called. 
Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevoked  shall  stand. 

Mitton. 
Unrewa'rded,  un-re-ward'ed.    adj.  Not 
rewarded;  not  recompensed. 

Providence  takes  care  that  good  offices  may  not 
pass  unrewarded.  ^Estrange. 

Since  for  the  common  good  I  yield  the  fair, 
My  private  loss  let  grateful  Greece  repair; 
Nor  unrewarded  let  your  prince  complain, 
That  he  alone  has  fought,  and  bled  in  vain.    Pope. 

To  Unri'ddle,  un-rid'dl.  u.  a.  To  solve 

an  enigma;  to  explain  a  problem. 

Some  kind  power  unriddle  where  it  lies, 

Whether  my  heart  be  faulty,  or  her  eyes!  Suckling. 

The  Platonick  principles  will  not  unriddle  the 

doubt.  Glanville. 

A  reverse  often  clears  up  the  passage  of  an  old 

poet,  as  the  poet  often  serves  to  unriddle  the  reverse. 

Addison. 
Unridi'cclous,  un-re-dik'u-lus.  adj.  Not 
ridiculous. 

If  an  indifferent  and  unridiculous  object  could 
draw  this  austereness  unto  a  smile,  he  hardly  could 
with  perpetuity  resist  proper  motives  thereof. 

Brown. 
To  Unri'g,  un-rig'.  v.  a.  To  strip  of  the 
tackle. 
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Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  no  more; 
Their  ships  -unrigged,  and  spent  tkeir  naval  store. 

Dryden. 
Unri'ght,  tin-rite'. adj.  Wrong.  In  S/ien- 
ser,  this  word  should  perhaps  be   un- 
tight. 

What  in  most  English  writers  useth  to  be  loose, 
and  as  it  were  untight,  in  this  author  is  well- 
grounded,  timely  framed,  and  strongly  trussed  up 
together.  Glossary  to  Kalendar. 

Shew  that  thy  judgment  is  not  unright.  Wisdom. 
Unri'ghteous,    un-ri'tshe-us.    adj.    Un- 
just; wicked;  sinful;  bad. 

Octavious  here  lept  into  his  room, 
And  it  usurped  by  unrighteous  doom; 
But  he  his  title  justify'd  by  might.  Spenser. 

Within  a  month! 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 

She  married Oh  most  wicked  speed!      Shaksp 

Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  way,  and  the  un- 

righteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto 

the  Lord.  Isaiah. 

Uxri'ghteously,    un-ri'tshe-us-le.    adv. 

Unjustly;  wickedly;  sinfully. 

For  them 
Their  foes  a  deadly  Shibboleth  devise: 
By  which  unrighteously  it  was  decreed, 
That  none  to  trust  or  profit  should  succeed, 
Who  would  not  swallow  first  a  pois'nous  wicked 
weed.  Dryden. 

A  man  may  fall  undeservedly  under  public k  dis- 
grace, or  is  unrighteously  oppressed.  Collier- 

Unki  ghteousness,  un-ri'tshe-us-nes.  n. 
s.  Wickedness;  injustice. 

Our  Romanists  can  no  more  abide  this  proposition 
converted,  than  themselves.  All  sin,  say  they,  is  a 
transgression  of  the  law;  but  every  transgression  of 
the  law  is  not  sin.  The  apostle,  therefore,  turns  it 
for  us;  all  unrighteousness,  says  he,  is  sin;  but  every 
transgression  of  the  law  is  unrighteousness,  saith 
[    Austin  upon  this  place.  Hall. 

Some  things  have  a  natural  deformity  in  them,  as 
perjury,  perfidiousness,  unrighteousness,  and  ingra- 
titude. Tillotson. 
Uniu'ghtful,  un-rite'ful.  adj.  Not  right- 
ful; not  just. 

Thou  which  know'st  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  th'  usurped  throne. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Unri'ng,  un-ring'.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
a  ring. 

Be  fore'd  to  impeach  a  broken  hedge, 
And  pigs  unring'tl  at  vis.  franc  pledge.  Hudibras. 
To  Unri'p,  un-rip'.  v.  a.  [This  word  is 
improper;  there  being  no  difference  be- 
tween rip.  and  unrifi;  and  the  negative 
particle  is  therefore  of  no  force;  yet  it 
is  well  authorized]  To  cut  open. 

Like  a  traitor 
Didst  break  that  vow,  and,  with  thy  treacherous 

blade, 
Unrip'st  the  bowels  of  thy  sov'reign's  son. 

Shakspeare. 
He  could  not  now,  with  his  honour,  so  unrip,  and 
put  a  lye  upon  all  that  he  had  said  and  done  before, 
as  to  deliver  him  up.  Bacon. 

We  are  angry  with  searchers  when  they  break 
open  trunks,  and  unrip  packs,  and  open  sealed  let- 
ters Taylor. 
Cato  well  observes,  that  friendship  ought  not  to 
be  unripped,  but  unstitched.                            Collier. 
TJnri'pe,  un-ripe'.  adj. 
1.  Immature;  not  fully  concocted. 

Purpose  is  of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity; 
Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree, 
But  full  unshaken  when  they  mellow  be.      Shaksp. 

In  this  northern  tract,  our  hoarser  throats 
Utter  unripe  and  ill  constrained  notes.         Waller. 


2.  Not  seasonable;  not  yet  proper. 

He  fix'd  bis  unripe  vengeance  to  defer, 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  rctir'd  unseen, 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gather'd  spleen.   Dryden. 

3.  Too  early. 
Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  valiant,  wise,  and 

just  Doriluus,  whose  unripe  death  doth  yet,  so  many 
years  since,  draw  tears  from  virtuous  eyes?  Sidney. 
Unhi'pened,  un-ri'p'n'd.380  adj.  Not  ma- 
tured. 

Were  you  with  these,  you'd  soon  forget 
The  pale,  unripen\l  beauties  of  the  north.  Jlddison. 
Unki'peness,  un-ripe'nes.  n.  s.  Immatu- 
rity; want  of  ripeness. 

The  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion  must 
ever  be  well  weighed;  and  generally  it  is  good  to 
commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  actions  to  Ar- 
gus, with  his  hundred  eyes;  and  the  ends  to  Briar- 
eus,  with  his  hundred  hands.  Bacon. 

Unri'valled,  un-ri'vaTd.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  competitor. 

Honour  forbid !  at  whose  unrivaVd  shrine 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign.       Pope. 

2.  Having  no  peer  or  equal. 
To  Unro'l,  un-role'.*06   v.  a.     To  open 

what  is  rolled  or  convolved. 

O  horror! 
The  queen  of  nations,  from  her  ancient  seat, 
Is  sunk  for  ever  in  the  dark  abyss: 
Time  has  unroWd  her  glories  to  the  last, 
And  nowclos'd  up  the  volume.  Dryden. 

Unroma'ntick,  un-ro-man'tik.  adj.  Con- 
trary to  romance. 
It  is  a  base  nnromantick  spirit  not  to  wait  on  you. 

Swift 
To  Unroo'f,  un-r66P.  v.  a.    To  strip  off 
the  roof  or  covering  of  houses. 

The  rabble  should  have  first  unroofed  the  city, 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me.  Shakspeare. 

Unro'osted,   un-rodst'£d.    adj.     Driven 
from  the  roost. 

Thou  dotard !  thou  art  woman-tir'd,  unroosted, 
By  thy  old  dame  Partlet  here.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unro'ot,  un-rd6t'.  v.  a.  To  tear  from 
the  roots;  to  extirpate;  to  eradicate. 

Since  you've  made  the  days  and  niguts  as  one, 
To  wear  yout  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs, 
Be  bold;  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital, 
That  nothing  can  unroot  you.  Shakspeare. 

Unroot  the  forest  oaks,  and  bear  away 
Flocks,  folds,  and  trees,  an  undistinguislrd  prey. 

Dryden. 
Unro'ugh,  un-ruf'31*  adj.  Smooth. 
Siward's  son, 
And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood.  Shakspeare. 

Unro'unded,  un-round'ed.  adj.  Not  shap- 
ed; not  cut  to  a  round. 

Those  unfit 'd  pistoiets, 
That  more  than  cannon-shot  avails  or  lets; 
Which,  negligently  left  unrounded,  look 
Like  many-angled  figures  in  the  book 
Of  some  dread  conjurer.  Donne. 

Unro'yal,    un-roe'al.    adj.     Unprincely: 
not  royal. 

By  the  advice  of  his  envious  counsellors,  he  sent 

them  with  unroyal  reproaches  to  Musidorus  and 

Pyrocles,  as  if  they  had  done  traiterously.    Sidney. 

'To  Unru'ffle,  un-rui'fl.  v.  n.  To  cease 

from  commotion,  or  agitation. 

Where'er  he  guides  his  finny  coursers, 
The  waves  unruffle,  and  the  sea  subsides.  Dryden. 
Unruffled,    un-ruf'fTd.369  adj.     Calm; 
tranquil;  not  tumultuous. 

Vent  all  thy  passion,  and  I'll  stand  its  shock, 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer's  sea, 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  surface. 

.Iddison. 


Unru'led,  un-rodl'd'.  adj.  Not  directed 
by  any  superiour  power. 

The  realm  was  left,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst 
all  the  raging  surges,  unruled  and  undirected  of 
any;  for  they  to  whom  she  was  committed,  fainted 
in  their  labour,  or  forsook  their  charge.       Spenser  . 

Unru'liness,  un-r66'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
unruly.^  Turbulence;  tumultuousncss; 
licentiousness. 

By  the  negligence  of  some  who  were  hardly  to 
be  commanded,  and  by  the  unruliness  of  others 
who  without  leave  were  gone  ashore,  so  fair  an  oc- 
casion of  victory  was  neglected.  Knolles. 
No  care  was  had  to  curb  the  unruliness  of  anger, 
or  the  exorbitance  of  desire.  Amongst  all  their  sa- 
crifices they  never  sacrificed  so  much  as  one  lust. 

South 
Unru'ly,  un-r66'le.  adj.  Turbulent;  un- 
governable; licentious;  tumultuous. 

In  sacred  bands  of  wedlock  ty'd 
To  Therion,  a  loose  unruly  swain; 

Who  had  more  joy  to  range  the  forest  wide, 
And  chase  the  savage  beast  with  busy  pain.  Spenser. 

Down  I  come,  like  glist'nng  Phaeton, 

Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades.   Shakspeare. 

The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but 

rash;  then  must  we  look  from  his  age  to  receive 

but  unruly  waywardness.  Shakspeare. 

The  tongue  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly 

poison.  James. 

Thou  dost  a  better  life,  aud  nobler  vigour  give: 

Dost  each  unruly  appetite  controul.      Roscommon. 

Love  insults,  disguised  in  the  cloud, 
And  welcome  force  of  that  unruly  crowd.  Waller. 
Passions  kept  their  place,  and  transgressed  not 
the  boundaries  of  their  proper  natures ;  nor  m-re 
the  disorders  begun,  which  are  occasioned  l»y  ihe 
licence  of  unruly  appetites  GlanvUU. 

You  must  not  go  where  you  may  dangers  meet, 
Th'  unruly  sword  will  no  distinction  make, 
And  beauty  will  not  there  give  wounds,  but  take. 

Dryden. 
Unsa'fe,  tin-safe',    adj.    Not  secure;  ha- 
zardous; dangerous. 

If  they  would  not  be  drawn  to  seem  his  adver- 
saries, yet  others  should  be  taught  how  unsafe  it  was 
to  continue  bis  friends.  Hooker. 

With  speed  retir'd, 
Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  th'  angelick  throng, 
And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion.  .Milton. 

Uncertain  ways  unsafest  are, 
And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  than  despair.  Denham. 
Phlegyan  robbers  made  unsafe  the  road.  Dryden. 
Unsa'felv,  un-s&fe'le.  adv.    Not  secure- 
ly; dangerously. 

Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praise,  before  my  rage, 
Unsafely  just,  break  loose  on  this  bad  age; 
So  bad,  that  thou  thyself  hadst  no  defence 
From  vice,  but  barely  by  departing  hence.  Dryden. 
As  no  man  can  walk,  so  neither  can  he  think, 
uneasily  or  unsafely,  but  in  using,  as  bis  legs,  so 
his  thoughts,  amiss;  which  a  virtuous  man  never 
doth.  Crew. 

Unsa'id,  un-s£d'.203  adj.  Not  uttered;  not 
mentioned. 
Chanticleer  shall  wish  his  words  unsaid.  Dryden. 
That  I  may  leave  nothing  material  unsaid,  among 
the  several  ways  of  imitation,  I  shall  place  transla- 
tion and  paraphrase  Felton. 
Unsa'j.ted,  un-salt'ed.  adj.   Not  pickied 
or  seasoned  with  salt. 

The  muriatick  scurvy,  induced  by  too  great 
quantity  of  sea-salt,  and  common  among  mariners, 
is  cured  by  a  diet  of  fresh  unsalted  things,  and 
watery  liquor  acidulated.  .irbuthnot. 

Unsalu'ted,   un-sa-lut'ed.   adj.    [insalu- 
tatus,  Latin.]    Not  saluted. 

Gods!  I  prate; 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unscluted.  Sliakspeare, 
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Unsa'nctified,  tin-sank'te-fide.  adj.  Un- 
holy; not  consecrated;  not  pious. 

Her  obsequies  have  been  so  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warrantry;  her  death  was  doubtful; 
And  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctifyd  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trump.  Skakspeare. 

Unsa'tiable,  un-sa'she-a-bl.  adj.  [insati- 
abilis,  Lat.J  Not  to  be  satisfied;  greedy 
without  bounds. 

Unsatiabk  in  their  longing  to  do  all  manner  of 
good  to  all  the  creatures  of  God,  but  especially 
men.  Hooker. 

Crassus  the  Roman,  for  his  unsatiabk  greediness, 
was  called  the  gulph  of  avarice.  Raleigh. 

Unsatisfa'ctoriness,  un-sat-tis-fak'tur- 
e-n£s.  n.  s.  Failure  of  giving  satisfac- 
tion. 

That  which  most  deters  me  from  such  trials,  is 
their  unsatisfactoriness,   though  they  should  suc- 
ceed. Boyle. 
UNSATisFA'croRYjUn-sat-tis-fak'tur-e.  adj. 

1.  Not  giving  satisfaction. 

2.  Not  clearing  the  difficulty. 

That  speech  of  Adam,  The  woman  thou  gavest 
me  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I 
did  eat,  is  au  unsatisfactory  reply,  and  therein  was 
involved  a  very  impious  error.  Brown. 

Latria  to  the  cross,  is  point  blank  against  the  de- 
finition of  the  council  of  Nice;  and  it  is  an  unsatis- 
factory answer  to  say,  they  only  were  against  latria 
given  to  images  for  themselves.  Stilling  fleet. 

Unsa'tisfied,  un-sat'tis-fide.  adj. 
1.  Not  contented;  not  pleased. 

Queen  Elizabeth  being  to  resolve  upon  a  great 
officer,  and  being  by  some  put  in  some  doubt  of  that 
person  whom  she  meant  to  advance,  said,  She  was 
like  one  with  a  lanthorn  seeking  a  man,  and  seem- 


If  we  concede  a  national  unsavouriness  in  any 
people,  yet  shall  we  find  the  Jews  less  subject  here- 
to than  any.  Brown. 
Unsa'vouky,  vin-sa'vu.r-£.  adj. 

1.  Tasteless. 

Can   that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  without 
salt?  or  is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg? 

Job. 

2.  Having  a  bad  taste. 

Unsavoury  food,  perhaps, 
To  spiritual  natures.  Milton. 

3.  Having  an  ill  smell;  fetid. 

Some  may  emit  an  unsavoury  odour,  which  may 
happen  from  the  quality  of  what  they  have  taken. 

Brown  ■ 

4.  Unpleasing;  disgusting. 

Things  of  so  mean  regard,  although  necessary  to 
be  ordered,  are  notwithstanding  very  unsavoury, 
when  they  come  to  be  disputed  of;  because  dispu- 
tation pre-supposeth  some  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

Hooker. 
Unsavoury  news;  but  how  made  he  escape? 

Skakspeare. 

To  Unsa'y,  un-sa'.  v.  a.   To  retract;  to 
recant;  to  deny  what  has  been  said. 

Call  you  me  fair?  that  fair  again  unsay; 

Demetrius  loves  you,  fair.  Shakspeare. 

Say,  and  unsay,  feign,  flatter,  or  abjure.  Milton. 

How  soon 

Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 

What  feigu'd  submission  swore!  Milton. 

To  say,  and  straight  unsay,  pretending  first 

To  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy, 

Argues  no  leader,  but  a  liar  trae'd.  Milton. 

There  is  nothing  said  there,  which  you  may  have 

occasion  to  unsay  hereafter.  rftterbury. 

Unsca'ly,    un-ska/le.    adj.     Having   no 

scales. 
The  jointed  lobster,  and  unscaly  soale.         Gay 


ed  unsatisfied  in  the  choice  of  a  man  for  that  place.  |Unsca'rred,  tin-skar'd'.  adj.   Not  mark 


.Bacon 

Flashy  wits,  who  cannot  fathom  a  large  discourse, 
must  be  very  much  unsatisfied  of  me.  Digby- 

2.  Not  settled  in  opinion. 

Concerning  the  analytical  preparation  of  gold 
they  leave  persons  unsatisfied.  Boyle. 

3.  Not  filled;  not  gratified  to  the  full. 

Though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
Yet  in  bestowing  he  was  most  princely.  Shakspeare. 

Whether  shall  I,  by  justly  plaguing 
Him  whom  I  hate,  be  more  unjustly  cruel 
To  her  I  love;  or  being  kind  to  her, 
Be  cruel  to  myself,  and  leave  unsatisfied 
My  anger  and  revenge?  Denham. 

Eternity  human  nature  cannot  look  into,  with- 
out a  religious  awe:  our  thoughts  are  lost  in  the 
endless  view,  and  return  to  us  weary  and  unsatis- 
fied,  without  finding  bounds  or  place  to  fix  on. 

Rogers. 
UNSA'TisFiEDNESs,un-sat'tis-fide-nes.  n.s. 
[from  unsatis/ied.~\    The  state  of  being 
not  satisfied. 

Between  my  own  unsalisfiedness  in  conscience, 
and  a  necessity  of  satisfying  the  importunities  of 
some,  I  was  persuaded  to  chuse  rather  what  was 
safe,  than  what  seemed  just.  King  Charles. 

That  unsatisfiedness  with  transitory  fruitions,  that 
men  deplore  as  the  unhappiness  of  their  nature,  is 
indeed  the  privilege  of  it,  as  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  men  not  to  be  pleased  with  such  fond  toys  as 
children  doat  upon.  Boyle. 

Unsa'tisfying,  un-sat'tis-fi-ing.  adj.  Un- 
able to  gratify  to  the  full. 

Nor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself,  but  the 
desire  of  it  lays  us  open  to  many  accidental  trou- 
bles. Jlddison. 
Unsa'vouriness,   tin-sa'vur-£-ne:s.    n.   s. 
[from  unsavoury.^ 

1.  Bad  taste. 

2.  Bad  sme 


ed  with  wounds 

And  must  she  die  for  this?  0  let  her  live: 
So  she  may  live  unscarfd  from  bleeding  slaughter, 
I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

Shakspeare. 

Unschola'stick,  un-sko-las'tik.afif/.  Not 

bred  to  literature. 

Notwithstanding  these  learned  disputants,  it  was 
to  the  unscliolastick  statesman  that  the  world  owed 
their  peace  and  liberties.  Loc/ce. 

Unscho'oled,  un-sk661'd'.  adj.  Unedu- 
cated; not  learned. 

When  the  apostles  were  ordained  to  alter  the  laws 
of  heathenish  religion,  they  were,  St.  Paul  except- 
ed, unschooled  and  unlettered  men.  Hooker. 
Unsco'rched,    rin-skortsht'.389  adj.  Not 

touched  by  fire. 

His  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorcK'd.    Shaksp. 
Unsco'ured,  un-skour'd'.  adj.  Not  clean- 
ed by  rubbing. 

Th'  enrolled  penalties, 
Which  have,  like  unscour^d  armour,  hung  by  th' 

wall, 
And  none  of  them  been  worn.  Shakspeare. 

Unscra'tched,   un-skratsht'.    adj.     Not 
torn. 

1  with  mueh  expedient  march 
Have  brought  a  counter-check  before  your  gates, 
To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks. 

Shakspeare. 
Unscre'ened,  vin-skreen'd'.  adj.  Not  co- 
vered; not  protected. 

Those  balls  of   burnish'd  brass,   the   tops    of 

churches  are  adorned  with,  derive  their  glittering 

brightness  from  their  being  exposed,  unscreened,  to 

the  sun's  refulgent  beams.  Boyle. 

Unscri'ptural,    un-skrip'tshu-ral.    adj. 

Not  defensible  by  scripture. 


The  doctrine  delivered  in  my  sermon  was  neither 
new  nor  unscriplural,  nor  in  itself  false,  Jilterbury. 
To  Unse'al,  un-sele'.  v.  a.  To  open  any 
thing  sealed. 

This  new  glare  of  light 
Cast  sudden  on  his  face,  unsealed  his  sight.  Dryden 
Unse'aled,  tin-sel'd'.3*9  adj. 
1.  Wanting  a  seal. 

Your  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions  but  unseaVd. 

Shakspeare. 
2    Having  the  seal  broken. 
To  Unsf/am,  un-seine'.  v.  a.    To  rip;  to- 
cut  open. 

He  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bid  farewel  to  him, 
'Till  he  unseamed  him  from  '.he  nape  to  th'  chops, 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements.     Shaksp. 
Unsea'rchable,  tjn-sertsh'a-bl.  adj.    In- 
scrutable; not  to  be  explored. 

All  is  best,  though  we  often  doubt 
What  th'  unsearchable  dispose 

Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about, 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  close.  Milton. 

Thou  hast  vouchsafe 
This  friendly  condescension,  to  relate 
Things  else  by  me  unsearchable.  Milton, 

Job  discourseth  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  un- 
searchable perfections  of  the  works  of  God.  Tillotson. 
These  counsels  of  God  are  to  us  unsearchable; 
neither  has  he  left  us  in  scripture  any  marks,  by 
which  we  may  infallibly  conclude  ourselves  in  that 
happy  number  he  has  chosen.  Rogers. 

It  is  a  vast  hindrance  to  the  enrichment  of  our 
understandings,  if  we  spend  too  much  of  our  time 
among  infinites  and  unsearchabks.  Watts. 

Unsea'rchableness,    fin-sertsh'a-bl-nes. 
n.  s.    Impossibility  to  be  explored. 

The  unsearchabkness  of  God's  ways  should  be  a 
bridle  to  restrain  presumption,  and  not  a  sanctuary 
for  spirits  of  error.  Bramhall. 

Unseasonable,  nfi-se'z'n-a-bl.  adj. 

1.  Not  suitable  to  time  or  occasion;  unfit; 
untimely;  ill-timed. 

Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly  guided,  when  it  endea- 
vours the  most  busily  to  please  God,  forceth  upon 
him  those  unseasonable  offices  which  please  him  not. 

Hooker. 

Their  counsel  must  seem  very  unseasonable,  who 
advise  men  to  suspect  that  wherewith  the  world 
hath  had,  by  their  own  account,  twelve  hundred, 
years  acquaintance.  Hooker. 

It  is  then  a  very  unseasonable  time  to  plead  law, 
when  swords  are  in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar.  Spens. 

The  commissioners  pulled  down  or  defaced  all 
images  in  churches,  in  such  unseasonable  fashion, 
as  is  done  in  hostility.  Hayward. 

This  digression  I  conceived  not  unseasonable  for 
this  place,  nor  upon  this  occasion.  Clarendon. 

Haply  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask.  Milton. 

Timothy  lay  out  a-nights,  and  went  abroad  often 
at  unseasonable  hours.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  Not  agreeable  to  the  time  of  the  year. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 

Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolv'd  in  tears.  Shaksp. 

3.  Late:  as,  unseasonable  time  of  night. 
Unse'asonableness,     tin-se'z'n-a-bl-ne's. 

n.  s.  Disagreement  with  time  or  place. 

The  moral  goodness,  unfitness,  and  unseasonabk- 

ness  of  moral  or  natural  actions  falls  not  within  the 

verge  of  a  brutal  faculty.  Hale. 

Unse'asonart.y,  Vrn-se'z'n-a-ble.  adv.  Not 
seasonably;  not  agreeably  to  time  or 
occasion. 

Some  things  it  asketh  unseasonably,  when  they 
need  not  to  be  prayed  for,  as  deliverance  from  thun- 
der and  tempest  when  no  danger  is  nigh     Hooker 

Leave  to  fathom  such  high  points  as  these, 
Nor  be  ambitious,  ere  the  time,  to  please; 
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Unseasonably  wise,  till  age  and  cares 
Ha\c  form'd  thy  soul  to  manage  great  affairs.  Dryd. 
By  the  methods  prescribed,  more  good,  and  less 
mischief,  will  be  done  in  acute  distempers,  than  by 
medicines  improperly  and  unseasonably  applied. 

Ar but  knot. 
Ulysses  yielded  unseasonably,  and  the  strong  pas- 
sion for  his  country  should  have  given  him  vigi- 
lance. Broome. 
Unse'asoned,  un-se'z'n'd.3a9  adj. 

1.  Unseasonable;  untimely;  ill-timed.  Out 
of  use. 

Your  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill, 
And  these  unseasoned  hours  perforce  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness.  Shakspeare. 

I  think  myself  in  a  hotter  plight  for  a  lender  than 
you  are;  the  which  hath  something  emboldened  me 
to  this  unseasoned  intrusion.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Unformed;  not  qualified  by  use. 

'Tis  an  unseasoned  courtier;  advise  him.  Shaksp. 

3.  Irregular;  inordinate. 

The  commissioners  pulled  down  or  defaced  all 
images  in  churches,  in  such  unseasonable  and  un- 
seasoned fashion,  as  if  done  in  hostility.    Hayward. 

4.  Not  kept  till  fit  for  use. 

5.  Not  salted:  as,  unseasoned  meat. 
Uxse'conded,  un-sek'un-ddd.  adj. 

1.  Not  supported. 

Him  did  you  leave 
Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you, 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  exemplified  a  second  time. 

Strange  and  unseconded  shapes  of  worms  suc- 
ceeded. Brown. 
To   Unse'cret,  un-se'krit.  v.  a.    To  dis- 
close; to  divulge. 

He  that  consulteth  what  he  should  do,  should  not 

declare  what  he  will  do;  but  let  princes  beware, 

that  the  unsecreting  of  their  affairs  comes  not  from 

themselves.  Bacon. 

Unse'cret,  un-se'krit-99  adj.    Not  close; 

not  trusty. 

Who  shall  be  true  to  us, 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves?         Shaksp. 
Unseou're,  un-se-kure'.  adj.  Not  safe. 
Love,  though  most  sure, 
Yet  always  to  itself  seems  unsecure.  Denham. 

Unsedu'oed,  un-se-dust'.  adj.  Not  drawn 
to  ill. 

If  she  remain  unsedi^d,  you  not  making  it  ap- 
pear otherwise;  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault 
you  have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall  answer  me 
with  your  sword.  Shakspeare. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd, 
Unshaken,  unseducV,  unterrify'd.  Milton. 

Uxsee'ing,  un-see'ing.410  adj.    Wanting 
the  power  of  vision. 

1  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.  Shaksp. 
To  Unsee'm,  fin-seem',  v.  n.  Not  to  seem. 
Not  in  use. 

You  wroug  the  reputation  of  your  name, 
In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid.  Shaksp. 
Unsee'mliness,  un-seem'le-nes.  n.  s.  In- 
decency; indecorum;  uncomelincss. 

All  as  before  his  sight  whom  we  fear,  and  whose 
presence  to  offend  with  any  the  least  unseemliness, 
we  would  be  surely  as  loth  as  they,  who  most  repre- 
hend or  deride  that  we  do.  Hooker. 
Unsee'mlt,  un-seem'le.  adj.  Indecent;  un- 
comely; unbecoming. 

Contentions  as  yet  were  never  able  to  prevent 
two  evils;  the  one,  a  mutual  exchange  of  unseemly 
and  unjust  disgraces  offered  by  men,  whose  tongues 
and  passions  are  out  of  rule;  the  other,  a  common 
hazard  of  both,  to  be  made  a  prey  by  such  as  study 
how  to  work  with  most  advantage  in  private. 

Hooker. 
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Adultery  of  the  tongue,  consisting  in  corrupt  dis- 
honest, and  unseemly  speeches.  Perkins. 

Let  us  now  devise 
What  best  may  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 
The  parts  of  each  from  other,  that  seem  most 
To  shame  obnoxious,  and  unseemliest  seen.  Milton. 

Her  gifts 
Were  such,  as  under  government  well  seemed; 
Unseemly  to  bear  rule.  Milton. 

My  sons,  let  your  unseemly  discord  cease; 
If  not  in  friendship,  live  at  least  in  peace.  Dryden. 

I  wish  every  unseemly  idea  and  wanton  expres- 
sion had  been  banished  from  amongst  them.  Watts. 

Unsee'mlt,  un-seem'le.  adv.  Indecently; 
unbecomingly. 

Charity  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh 
not  her  own.  l  Corinthians. 

Unmanly  dread  invades  the  French  astony'd; 
Unseemly  yelling;  distant  hills  return 
The  hideous  noise.  Philips. 

Unsee'n,  un-seeV.  adj. 

1.  Not  seen;  not  discovered. 

A  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 
steeple.  Shakspeare. 

Her  father  and  myself 
Will  so  dispose  ourselves,  that  seeing,  unseen, 
We  may  of  the  encounter  frankly  judge.      Sliaksp. 

A  painter  became  a  physician;  whereupon  one 
said  to  him,  You  have  done  well;  for,  before,  the 
faults  of  your  work  were  seen,  but  now  they  are  un- 
seen. Bacon. 

Here  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grass, 
Unknown,  unseen,  my  easy  minutes  pass!    Roscom. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

Milton. 
At  his  birth  a  star 
Unseen  before  in  heaven,  proclaims  him  come; 
And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  enquire 
His  place,  to  offer  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold.  Milt. 

On  she  came, 
Led  by  her  heav'nly  Maker,  though  unseen, 
And  guided  by  his  voice.  Milton. 

The  footsteps  of  the  deity  he  treads, 
And  secret  moves  along  the  crowded  space, 
Unseen  of  all  the  rude  Phceacian  race.  Pope. 

2.  Invisible;  undiscoverable. 

The  weeds  of  heresy  being  grown  into  ripeness, 
do,  even  in  the  very  cutting  down,  scatter  often- 
times those  seeds  which  for  a  while  lie  unseen  and 
buried  in  the  earth;  but  afterward  freshly  spring  up 
again  no  less  pernicious  than  at  the  first.      Hooker. 

3.  Unskilled;  unexperienced. 

He  was  not  unseen  in  the  affections  of  the  court, 
but  had  not  reputation  enough  to  reform  it. 

Clarendon. 
Unse'lfish,  un-s£lf'ish.  adj.  Not  addict- 
ed to  private  interest. 

The  most  interested  cannot  purpose  any  thing  so 
much  to  their  own  advantage,  notwithstanding 
which  the  inclination  is  nevertheless  unselfish. 

Spectator. 
Unse'nt,  un-s£nt'.  adj. 

1.  Not  sent. 

2.  Unse'nt  for.     Not  called  by  letter  or 
messenger. 

If  a  physician  should  go  from  house  to  house  un- 
sent  for,  and  enquire  what  woman  hath  a  caucer, 
or  what  man  a  fistula,  he  would  be  as  unwelcome 
as  the  disease  itself.  Taylor. 

Somewhat  of  weighty  consequence  brings  you 
here  so  often,  and  unsentfor.  Dryden. 

Unse'parable,  nn-s£p'ar-a-bl.  adj.     Not 
to  be  parted;  not  to  be  divided. 
Oh  world,  thy  slippery  turns!  Friends  now  fast 
sworn, 
Who  twine  as  'twere  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall,  within  this  hour, 
Break  out  to  bitterest  enmity.  Shakspeare. 
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Unsep'arated,  un-sep'ar-a-te'd. adj.  Not 
parted. 

There  seek  the  Thcban  bard; 
To  whom  Persephone,  entire  and  whole, 
Gave  to  retain  th'  unseparated  soul.  Pope. 

Unserviceable,  un-seVvis-u-bl.  adj. 
Useless;  bringing  no  advantage  or  con- 
venience. 

The  beast,  impatient  of  his  smarting  wound, 
Thought  with  his  wings  to  fly  above  the  ground, 
But  his  late  wounded  wing  unserviceable  found. 

Spenser. 
'Tis  certainly  demonstrated,  that  the  condensa- 
tion and  expansion  of  any  proportion  of  the  air,  is 
always  proportional  to  the  weight  incumbent  upon 
it;  so  that,  if  the  atmosphere  had  been  much  greater 
or  less  than  it  is,  it  would  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  have  been  unserviceable  for  vegetation  and 
I'fc-  Benlley. 

It  can  be  no  unserviceable  design  to  religion,  to 
undeceive  men  in  so  important  a  point.        Rogers. 

Unse'rvioeably,  un-seVvis-a-ble.  adv. 
Without  use;  without  advantage. 

It  does  not  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  the  glohe, 
or  lie  idly  and  unserviceubly  there,  but  part  of  it  is 
introduced  into  the  plants  which  grow  thereon; 
and  the  rest  either  remounts  again,  with  the  as- 
cending vapour,  or  is  wash'd  down  into  rivers. 

Woodward. 

Unse't,  un-seY.  adj.   Not  set;  not  placed. 

They  urge  that  God  left  nothing  in  his  word  un- 

described,    nothing    unset    down;    and    therefore 

charged  them  strictly  to  keep  themselves  to  that 

without  any  alteration.  Hooker. 

To  Unse'ttle,  un-seYtl.  v.  a. 

1.  To  make  uncertain. 

Such  a  doctrine  unsettles  the  titles  to  kingdoms 
and  estates;  for  if  the  actions  from  which  such  set- 
tlements spring  were  illegal,  all  that  is  built  upon 
them  must  be  so  too;  but  the  last  is  absurd,  there- 
fore the  first  must  be  so  likewise.  Jlrbuthnet . 

2.  To  move  from  a  place. 

As  big  as  he  was,  did  there  need  any  great  mat- 
ter to  unsettle  him?  VEstrange. 

3.  To  overthrow. 

Unse'ttled,  An-sdt'tl'd.888  adj. 

1.  Not  fixed  in  resolution;  not  determined; 
not  steady. 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains.  Shakspeare. 

Prepar'd  1  was  not 
For  such  a  business;  there  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled.  Shakspeare. 

With  them,  a  bastard  of  the  king  deceas'd, 
And  all  th'  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery,  voluntary.     Shakspeare. 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  he  remains, 
Deep  vers'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 

J>/i//on. 

A  covetous  man  deliberated  betwixt  the  qualms 
of  a  wambling  stomach,  and  an  unsettled  mind. 

VEstrange. 

Unsettled  virtue  stormy  may  appear; 
Honour,  like  mine,  serenely  is  severe.         Dryden. 

Impaitially  judge,  whether  from  the  very  first 
day  that  our  religion  was  unsettled,  and  church  go- 
vernment flung  out  of  doors,  the  civil  government 
has  ever  been  able  to  fix  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

South. 

2.  Unequable;  not  regular;  changeable. 
March  and  September,  the  two  equinoxes,  are 

the  most  windy  and  tempestuous,  the  most  utisettled 
and  unequable  seasons  in  most  countries.    Beniley. 
Not  established. 
My  cruel  fate, 
And  doubts  attending  an  unsettled  state, 
Forc'd  me  to  guard  my  coast.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  fixed  in  a  place  of  abode. 

David  supposed  that  it  could  not  stand  with  the 
duty  which  he  owed  unto  God,  to  set  himself  in  an 
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house  of  cedar  trees,  and  to  behold  the  ark  of  the 
Lord's  covenant  unsettled.  Hooker. 

Unse'ttledness,  un-seYtl'd-nSs.  n.  s. 

1.  Irresolution;    undetermined    state   of 
mind. 

2.  Uncertainty;  fluctuation. 

The  unsettledness  of  my  condition  has  hitherto 
put  a  stop  to  my  thoughts  concerning  it.      Dryden. 

3.  Want  of  fixity. 

When  the  sun  shines  upon  a  river,  though  its 
waves  roll  this  way  and  that  by  the  wind,  yet,  for 
all  their  unsettledness,  the  sun  strikes  them  with  a 
direct  and  certain  beam.  South. 

Unse'vered,  un-seVur'd.  adj.    Not  part- 
ed; not  divided. 

Honour  and  policy,  like  utisever'd  friends 
I'  th'  war,  do  grow  together.  Shakspeare. 

Their  bands,  though  slack,  no  dissolution  fear; 
Th1  unsever'd  parts  the  greatest  pressure  bear; 
Though  loose,  and  fit  to  flow,  they  still  cohere. 

Blackmore. 
To   Unse'x,    un-seks'.    v.  a.     To   make 
otherwise  than  the  sex  commonly  is. 

All  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top  full 
Of  direst  cruelty.  Shakspeare. 

Unsha'dowed,    tin-shad'ode.    adj.     Not 
clouded;  not  darkened. 

He  alone  sees  all  things  with  an  unshadowed, 
comprehensive  vision,  who  eminently  is  all.  Glanv. 

Unsha'keable,    un-sha'ka-bl.    adj.     Not 
subject  to  concussion.     Not  in  use. 

Your  isle  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unshakeable,  and  roaring  waters. 

Shakspeare. 

Unsha'ked,  un-shakt'.  adj.    Not  shaken. 
Not  in  use. 

I  know  but  one, 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak^d  of  motion.  Shakspeare. 

Unsha'ken,  un-sha'k'n.103  adj. 

1.  Not  agitated;  not  moved. 

Purpose  is 
Of  violent  birth;  but  poor  validity: 
Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree, 
But  fall  unshaken  when  they  mellow  be       Shaksp. 
The  wicked's  spite  against  God  is  but  like  a  mad- 
man's running  his  head  against  the  wall,  that  leaves 
the  wall  unshaken,  but  dashes  his  own  brains  out. 

Boyle  ■ 

2.  Not  subject  to  concussion. 

3.  Not  weakened  in  resolution;  not  moved. 

Ill  wast  thou  shrouded  then, 
O  patient  Son  of  God!  yet  only  stood'st 
Unshaken.  Milton. 

Employ  it  in  unfeigned  piety  towards  God,  in 
unshaken  duty  to  his  vicegerent.  Sprat. 

His  principles  were  founded  in  reason,  and  sup- 
ported by  virtue,  and  therefore  did  not  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  ambition;  his  notions  were  no  less  steady 
and  unshaken,  than  just  and  upright.  Jlddison. 

7'oUNSHA'cKLE,un-shak'kl.-y.a.  To  loose 
from  bonds. 

A  laudable  freedom  of  thought  unshackles  their 
minds  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  education, 
and  opens  their  eyes  to  a  more  extensive  view  of 
the  publick  good.  Jlddison. 

Unsha'med, tin-sham' d'. adj.  Not  shamed. 
The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause; 
Unshani'd,  though  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he  can: 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man.    Dryden. 

Unshaken, u.n-sha'p'n.103  adj.  Mishapen; 
deformed. 

This  unshapen  earth  we  now  inhabit,  is  the  form 
it  was  found  in  when  the  waters  had  retired. 

Burnet. 


Gasping  for  breath,  th'  unshapen  Phocae  die. 
And  on  the  boiling  waves  extended  lie.      Jlddison. 
Unsha'red,   un-shar'd'.    adj.     Not    par- 
taken; not  had  in  common. 

Bliss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss; 
Tedious  unshared  with  thee,  and  odious  soon. 

Milton. 

To  Unshe'ath,  un-sheTH'.  v.  a.  To  draw 
from  the  scabbard. 
Executioner,  unsheath  thy  sword.       Shakspeare. 
Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law: 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath'd.  Shaksp. 

Far  hence  be  souls  profane! 
Now,  Trojan,  take  the  way  thy  fates  afford; 
Assume  thy  courage,  and  icnsheath  thy  sword. 

Dryden  ■ 
The  Roman  senate  has  resolv'd, 
Till  time  give  better  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The  sword  unsheathed,  and  turn  its  edge  on  Caesar. 

Jlddison. 
Each  chief  his  sev'nfold  shield  display'd, 
And  half  unsheathed  the  shining  blade.  Pope. 

Unshe'd,  un-sh£d'.  adj.  Not  spilt. 

To  blood  unshed  the  rivers  must  be  turn'd. 

Milton. 

Unshe'ltered,  un-sheTtur'd.  adj.  Want- 
ing a  screen;  wanting  protection. 

He  is  breeding  that  worm,  which  will  smite  this 
gourd,  and  leave  him  unsheltered  to  that  scorcning 
wrath  of  God,  which  will  make  the  improvement  of 
Jonah's  passionate  wish,  that  God  would  take  away 
his  life,  his  most  rational  desire.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Unshi'elded,  un-sheeld'£d.  adj.  Not 
guarded  by  the  shield. 

He  try'd  a  tough,  well-chosen  spear; 
Though  Cygnus  then  did  no  defence  provide, 
But  scornful  offer'd  his  unshielded  side.      Dryden. 
To  Unshi'p,  un-ship'.  v.  a.    To  lake  out 
of  a  ship. 

At  the  Cape  we  landed  for  fresh  water;  but  dis- 
covering a  leak,  we  unshipped  our  goods,  and 
watered  there.  Swift. 

Unsho'cked,  un-shokt'.369  adj.    Not  dis- 
gusted; not  offended. 
Thy  spotless  thoughts  unshock'd  the  priest  may 
hear.  Ticket. 

Unshu'd,  un-shod'.  adj.  [from  unshoed.'] 
Having  no  shoes. 

Their  feet  unshod,  their  bodies  wrapt  in  rags; 

And  both  as  swift  on  foot  as  chased  stags.  Spenser. 

Withhold  thy  foot  from  being  unshod.    Jeremiah. 

The  king's  army,    naked   and   unshod,   would 

through  those  inclosed  parts,  have  done  them  little 

harm.  Clarendon. 

Unsho'ok,    tin-shook',    fiart.   adj.     Not 

shaken. 

Pit,  box,  and  gall'ry  in  convulsions  hurl'd, 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 

Pope. 
Unsho'rn,  tin-shorn',  adj.    Not  clipped. 
This  strength,  diffus'd 
No  less  through  all  my  sinews,  joints,  and  bones, 
Than  thine,  while  I  preserv'd  these  locks  unshorn, 
The  pledge  of  my  unviolated  vow.  Milton. 

Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  stood, 
Of  oaks  unshorn,  a  venerable  wood.  Dryden. 

Unsho't,  tin-shot',  part.  adj.    Not  hit  by 
shot. 

He  that  on  her  his  bold  hand  lays, 
With  Cupid's  pointed  arrow  plays; 
They,  with  a  touch,  they  are  so  keen, 
Wound  us  unshot,  and  she  unseen.  Waller. 

To  Unsho'ut,  tin-shout',  v.  a.    To  anni- 
hilate, or  retract  a  shout. 

Unshout  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius 
Repeal  him,  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother. 

Shakspeare. 
Unsho'wered,  un-shour'd'.  adj.  Not  wa- 
tered by  showers. 


Nor  is  Osiris  seen 
In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 
Trampling  th'  unshower^d  grass  with  lowings  loud. 

Milton. 

Unshri'nking,  un-shrink'ing.  adj.    Not 

recoiling;  not  shunning  danger  or  pain. 

Your  son,  my  lord,  hath  paid  a  soldier's  debt: 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd, 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 
But,  like  a  man,  he  died.  Shakspeare. 

Unshu'nnable,  un-shun'na-bl.  adj.     In- 
evitable. 

'Tis  the  plague  of  great  ones, 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base; 
'Tis  destiny  unshunnable  like  death.      Shakspeare . 
Unsi'fted,  un-sift'e'd.  adj. 

1.  Not  parted  by  a  sieve. 
The  ground  one  year  at  rest,  forget  not  thou 

With  richest  dung  to  hearten  it  again, 

Or  with  unsifted  ashes.  May: 

2.  Not  tried;  not  known  by  experience. 
Affection!  puh!  you  speak  like  a  green  girl, 

Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance.  Shaksp. 
Unsi'ght,  tin-site',  adj.  Not  seeing.  A 
low  word,  used  only  with  unseen,  as  in 
the  example  following.  Probably  form- 
ed by  corruption  of  unsighted. 

They  '11  say,  our  business  to  reform 
The  church  and  state,  is  but  a  worm 
For  to  subscribe,  unsight,  unseen, 
To  an  unknown  church  discipline.  Hudibras, 

Unsi'ghted,    un-si't£d.   adj.     Invisible; 
not  seen. 

Beauties  that  from  worth  arise, 
Are  like  the  grace  of  deities, 
Still  present  with  us,  though  unsighted.     Suckling. 
Unsi'ghtliness,  un-site'le-n6s.  n.  s.  [_from 
unsightly.^     Deformity;    disagreeable- 
ness  to  the  eye. 

The  unsightliness  in  the  legs  may  be  helped  by 
wearing  a  laced  stocking.  Wiseman. 

Unsi'ghtly,  un-site'le.  adj.  Disagreeable 
to  the  sight. 

On  my  knees  I  beg, 
That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food. — 
— Good  sir,  no  more:  these  are  unsightly  tricks. 

Shakspeare. 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums, 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly,  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease. 

Milton. 

Amongst  the  rest,  a  small,  unsightly  root, 

But  of  divine  effect,  he  cull'd  me  out.  Milton. 

It  must  have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening, 

that  could  have  form'd  such  an  unsightly  hollow 

into  so  beautiful  an  area.  Spectator. 

Unsince're,  un-sin-s£re'.  adj.  [insincerus, 

Latin.] 

1.  Not  hearty;  not  faithful. 

2.  Not  genuine;  impure;  adulterated. 
I  have  so  often  met  with  chymical  preparations, 

which  I  have  found  unsincere,  that  I  dare  scarce 
trust  any.  Boyle. 

3.  Not  sound;  not  solid. 
Myrrha  was  joy'd  the  welcome  news  to  hear; 

But,  clogg'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  unsincere. 

Diyden. 
Unsince'rity,  vin-sin-seY£-te\  n.  s.  Adul- 
teration; cheat;  dishonesty  of  profes- 
sion. 

A  spirit  of  sea-salt  may,  without  anyunsincerity, 
be  so  prepared,  as  to  dissolve  crude  gold.       Boyle. 
To  Unsi'new,  un-sln'u.  v.  a,.  To  deprive 
of  strength. 

Nor  are  the  nerves  of  his  compacted  strength 
Stretch'd  and  dissolv'd  into  unsinew'd  length. 

Denham, 
Now  Joys  and  trifles  from  their  Athens  come, 
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And  dates  and  pepperhavcunsnietcVRome.  Dryd. 
The  affected  purity  of  the  French  has  imsinewetl 
their  heruick  verse.  The  language  of  an  epick  poem 
is  almost  wholly  figurative:  yet  are  they  so  fearful 
of  a  metaphor,  that  no  example  of  Virgil  can  en- 
courage them  to  be  bold  with  safety.  Dryden. 
Unsi'newed,  un-sin'ude.  adj.  Nerveless; 
weak. 

Two  special  reasons 
May  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd, 
And  yet  to  me  are  strong.  Shakspeare. 

UNSi'NGED,un-sinj'd'.3S9erf/.  Not  scorch- 
ed; not  touched  by  fire. 

By  the  command  of  Domitian,  when  cast  into  a 
cauldron  of  burning  oil,  he  came  out  unsinged. 

Brown. 
Three  men  passed  through  a  fiery  furnace,  un- 
touched, unsinged.  Stephens. 
Unsi'nking,    un-sink'ing.410     adj.      Not 
sinking. 

Anxur  feels  the  cool,  refreshing  breeze 
Blown  off  the  sea,  and  all  the  dewy  strand 
Liescover'd  with  a  smooth,  unsinking  sand.  Mdis. 
Unsi'nning,  un-sin'ning.410  adj.    Impec- 
cable. 

A  perfect  unsinning  obedience,  free  from  parti- 
cular acts  of  transgression.  Rogers. 
Unska'nned,  un-skan'd'.  adj.    Not  mea- 
sured; not  computed. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unskann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to.'s  heels.  Shakspeare. 

Uwski'lful,  un-skil'ful.  adj.  Wanting 
art;  wanting  knowledge. 

This  overdone,  or  come  tardy  ofl,  though  it  make 
the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve.  Shakspeare. 

Hear  his  sighs,  though  mute: 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him.  Milton. 

A  man  unskilful  in  syllogism  could  perceive  the 
weakness  and  inconclusiveness  of  a  long,  artificial 
and  plausible  discourse.  Locke. 

Using  a  man's  words  according  to  the  propriety 
of  the  language,  though  it  be  not  always  under- 
stood, leaves  the  blame  on  him  who  is  so  unskilful 
in  the  language  as  not  to  understand  it  when  used 
as  it  ought.  Locke. 

Unski'lfully,  un-skil'ful-le.  adv.  With- 
out knowledge;  without  art. 

You  speak  unskilfully;  or,  if  your  knowledge 
be  more,  it  is  much  darkened  in  your  malice.  Shaks. 
Unski'lfulness,     un-skil'iul-nes.    n.    s. 
Want  of  art;  want  of  knowledge. 

The  sweetness  of  her  countenance  did  give  such 
a  grace  to  what  she  -lid,  that  it  did  make  handsome 
the  unhandsomeness,  and  make  the  eye  force  the 
mind  to  belie  >e  that  there  was  a  praise  in  that  un- 
skilfulness.  Sidney. 

Let  no  price  be  heightened  by  the  necessity  or 
unskilfidness  of  the  contractor.  Taylor. 

Unskilled,  ur-skil'd'.  adj.  Wanting 
skill;  wanting  Knowledge:  with  in  be- 
fore a  noun,  and  to  before  a  verb. 

Unstated  in  helebore,  if  thou  sbouldst  try 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  quantity, 
The  rules  of  physick  would  against  thee  cry.  Dryd. 

UmkilVd  and  young,  yet  something  still  I  writ 
Of  Ca'ndish  beauty  join'd  to  Cecil's  wit.        Prior. 

Not  eastern  monarchs  on  their  nuptial  day 
In  dazzling  gold  and  purple  shine  so  gay, 
As  the  bright  uatives  of  th'  unlabour'd  field, 
Unvers'd  in  spinning,  and  in  looms  unskilled. 

Blackmore. 

Poets,  like  painters,  thus  unskilled  to  trace 
The  naked  nature,  aud  the  living  grace, 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  eveiy  part, 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art.     Pope. 
'Unsla/in,  un-slane'.  adj.     Not  killed. 

If  there  were  any  who  felt  a  pity  of  so  great  a 


Milton. 
Not 
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fall,  and  had  yet  any  sparks  of  unslain  duty  left 
in  them  towards  me,  yet  durst  they  nut  shew  it. 

Sidney. 
Not  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid, 
On  Greeks  accurs'd  this  dire  contagion  bring.  Dryd. 
Unsla'ked,  un-slakt'.  adj.  Not  quenched. 
Her  desires  new  rous'd, 
And  yet  unslak'd,  will  kindle  in  her  fancy, 
And  make  her  eager  to  renew  the  feast.      Dryden. 
Wheat  steeped  in  brine,  drawing  the  brine  from 
it,  they  mix  with  unslaked  lime  beat  to  powder,  and 
so  sow  it.  Mortimer. 

Unslke'ping,  un-sleep'ing.410  adj.    Ever 
wakeful. 

And  roseate  dews  dispos'd 
All  but  th'  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest. 
Unsli  pping,    un-slip'ing.410     adj. 
liable  to  slip;  fast. 

To  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take,  Antony, 
Octavia  to  wife.  Shakspeare. 

Unsmi'rched,  un-sm2rtsht'.  adj.  Unpol- 
luted; not  stained. 
That  drop  of  blood  that 's  calm  proclaims  me 
bastard; 
Cries  cuckold  to  my  father;  brands  the  harlot 
Ev'n  here,  between  the  chaste  and  unsmirch\l  brow 
Of  my  true  mother.  Shakspeare . 

Unsmo'ked,     un-smokt'.369     adj.       Not 
smoked. 

His  ancient  pipe  in  sable  dy'd, 
And  half  ummoak''d,  lay  by  his  sida.  Swift- 

Unsmo'oth,  un-smooTH'.  adj.  Rough;  not 
even;  not  level.     Not  used. 

Those  blossoms,  and  those  dropping  gums 
That  lie  bestronn,  unsightly,  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease.  Milton. 
Unso'ciable,  un-so'she-a-hl.  adj.  [inso- 
ciabilis,  Latin.]  Not  kind;  not  com- 
municative of  good;  not  suitable  to  so- 
ciety. 

By  how  much  the  more  we  are  accompanied  with 
plenty,  by  so  much  the  more  greedily  is  our  end 
desired,  whom  when  time  hath  made  unsociable  to 
othci*,  we  becuine  a  burden  10  ourselves.  Raleigh. 
Such  a  behaviour  deters  men  from  a  religious  life, 
by  representing  it  as  an  unsociable  state,  that  ex- 
tinguishes all  joy.  Jlddison. 
Unso'ciably,  un-so'she-a-ble.  adv.  Not 
kindly;  without  good-nature. 

These  are  pleased  with  nothing  that  is  not  unso- 
ciably  sour,  ill-natured,  and  troublesome.     VEstr. 

Unso'iled,  un-soll'd'.  adj.  Not  polluted; 
not  tainted;  not  stained. 

Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel? 
My  unsoWd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
Will  your  accusation  overweigh.  Shakspeare. 

The  humours  are  transparent  to  let  in  the  light, 
unsoiled  and  unsophisticated  by  any  inward  tinc- 
ture. Ray. 

Her  Arethusean  stream  remains  unsoiVd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undcfil'd.   Dryden. 
Unso'ld,  un-sold'.  adj.     Not  exchanged 
for  money. 

Mopsus  the  sage,  who  future  things  foretold, 
And  t'  other  seer,  yet  by  his  wife  ■unsold.    Dryden. 

Adieu,  my  children!  better  thus  expire 
Unstall'd,  unsold;  thus  glorious  mount  in  fire.  Pope. 
Unso'ldierlike,  un-sol'je'r-like.arf/.  Un- 
becoming a  soldier. 

Perhaps  they  had  sentinels  waking  while  they 
slept;  but  even  this  would  be  unsoldierlike  in  out- 
age. Broome. 
Unso'lid,  un-sol'id.  adj.    Fluid;  not  co- 
herent. 

The  extension  of  body  is  nothing  but  the  cohe- 
sion of  solid,  separable,  moveable  parts;  and  the 
extension  of  space,  the  continuity  of  unsolid,  inse- 
parable and  immoveable  parts.  Locke. 
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Unso'lved,  un-solv'd\  adj.     Not  expli- 
cated. 

Why  may  not  a  sincere  searcher  of  truth,  by  la- 
bour and  prayer,  find  out  the  solution  of  those 
perplexities  which  have  hitherto  been  unsolved? 

>    „■    ••  »'««»■ 

As  Virgil  propounds  a  riddle  which  he  leaves  un- 
solved, so  I  will  give  you  another,  and  leave  the  ex- 
position to  your  acute  judgment.  Dryden. 
Unsoo't,  un-s66t'.  for  unsivnt.     Sfienser. 
Unsophisticated,       un-so-fis'te-ka-ted. 
adj.     Not  adulterated;  not  counterfeit. 
The  humour  and  tunicles  are  purely  transparent 
to  let  in  light  and  colours,  unfouled  and  unsophisti- 
cated by  any  inward  tincture.  More. 
Blue  vitriol,  how  venereal  and  unscphisticalcd  so- 
ever, rubbed  upon  the  whetted  blade  of  a  knife, 
will  not  impart  its  latent  colour.                      Bovle. 

If  authors  will  not  keep  close  to  truth  by  un-. 
terms,  and  plain,  unsophisticated  arguments;  yet  it 
concerns  readers  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  fallacies. 

Locke. 
Unso'rted,    un-sort'ed.  adj.    Not  distri- 
buted by  proper  separation. 

Their  ideas,  ever  indifferent  and  repugnant,  lie 
in  the  brain  unsorted,  and  thrown  together  without 
order.  W'0Us. 

Unso'ught,  un-sawt'.  adj. 
I .   Had  without  seeking. 

Mad  man,  that  does  seek 
Occasion  of  wrath,  and  cause  of  strife; 
She  comes  unsought;  and  shunned,  follows  eke. 

Spenser. 
Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won. 

Milton. 
They  new  hope  resume, 
To  find  whom  at  the  first  they  found  unsought. 

Milton. 
The  sea  o'er-fraught  would  swell,  and  th'  un- 
sought diamonds 
Would  so  emblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep.   Milt. 

Slumber,  which  forgot 
When  call'd  before  to  come,  now  came  unsought. 

Milton. 
If  some  foreign  and  unsought  ideas  offer  them- 
selves, reject  them,  and  keep  them  from  taking  off 
our  minds  from  its  present  pursuit.  Locke. 

Thou  that  art  ne'er  from  velvet  slipper  free, 
Whence  comes  this  unsought  honour  unto  me? 

Fenton. 
I.   Not  searched;  not  explored. 

Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought, 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men.      Shaksp 

Unso'und,  tin-sound',  adj. 

1.  Sickly;  wanting  health. 

Intemp'rate  youth 

Ends  in  an  age,  imperfect,  and  unsound.  Denham. 

An  animal  whos?  juices  are  unsound,  can  never 

be  duly  nourished ;  for  unsound  juices  can  never 

duly  repair  the  fluids  and  solids.    '  Jrbiahnot. 

2.  Not  free  from  cracks. 

3.  Rotten;  corrupted. 

4.  Not  orthodox. 

These  arguments  being  sound  and  good,  it  can- 
not be  unsound  or  evil  to  hold  still  the  same  asser- 
tion. Hooker. 

Eutychcs  of  sound  belief,  as  touching  their  true 
personal  copulation,  become  unsound,  by  denying 
the  difference  which  sfill  coutinueth  between  the 
one  and  the  other  nature.  Hooker. 

5.  Not  honest;  not  upright. 
Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 

Lest  it  should  make  me  so  unsound  a  man, 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  WadncimM 
That  I  have  done  for  you.  Sh<ikspea>#- 

Not  true;  not  certain;  not  solid. 
Their  vain  humours,  fed 
With  fruitless  follies  aud  unsound  delights.  Sptns 
7.  Not  fast;  not  calm. 

The  now  sad  king, 
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Toss'd  here  and  there,  his  quiet  to  confound, 

Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering; 

Lists  not  to  eat;  still  muses;  sleeps  unsound.  Daniel. 

8.  Not  close;  not  compact. 

Some  lands  make  unsound  cheese,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  care  of  the  good  housewife.     Mortimer 

9.  Not  sincere;  not  faithful. 

This  Boobyclod  soon  drops  upon  the  ground, 
A  certain  token  that  his  love's  unsound; 
While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly.  Gay. 

10.  Not  solid;  not  material. 
Of  such  subtle  substance  and  unsound, 

That  like  a  ghost  he  seem'd,  whose  grave-cloaths 
are  unbound.  Spenser. 

11.  Erroneous;  wrong. 

What  fury,  what  conceit  unsound, 
Presenteth  here  to  death  so  sweet  a  child?  Fairfax. 

His  puissance,  trusting  in  th'  Almighty's  aid, 
I  mean  to  try,  whose  reason  I  have  try'd 
Unsound  and  false.  Milton. 

12.  Not  fast  under  foot. 
Unso'unded,  un-sound'ed.  adj.  Not  tried 

by  the  plummet. 

Glo'ster  is 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit.       Shaksp. 

Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews, 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones; 
Make  tygers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 

Shakspeare. 

Unsoundness,  un-sound'nes.  n.  s. 

1.  Erroneousness  of  belief;  want  of  ortho- 
doxy. 

If  this  be  unsound,  wherein  doth  the  point  of  un- 
soundness lie?  Hooker. 

2.  Corruptness  of  any  kind. 

Neither  is  it  to  all  men  apparent,  which  com- 
plain of  unsound  parts,  with  what  kind  of  un- 
soundness every  such  part  is  possessed.        Hooker. 

3.  Want  of  strength;  want  of  solidity. 

The  unsoundness  of  this  principle  has  been  often 
exposed,  and  is  universally  acknowledged.     Jiddis. 
Unso'uued,  un-sdur'd'.360  adj. 

1 .  Not  made  sour. 

Meat  and  drink  last  longer  unputrifled  and  un- 
soured  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  made  morose. 

Secure  these  golden  early  joys, 
That  youth  unsound  with  sorrow  bears.      Dryden. 
Unso'wn,  un-sone'.  adj.   Not  propagated 
by  scattering  seed. 

Mushrooms  come  up  hastily  in  a  night,  and  yet 
are  tmsown.  Bacon. 

If  the  ground  lie  fallow  and  unsown,  corn-flowers 
will  not  come.  Bacon 

The  flow'rs  unsown    in    fields   and    meadows 
reign'd, 
And  western  winds  immortal  spring  maintain'd. 

Dryden. 

Unspa'red,  un-spar'd'.  adj.  Not  spared. 
Whatever  thing 
The  scythe  of  time  mows  down,  devour  vnspared. 

Milton. 

Unspa'ring,  un-spa'ring.410  adj. 

1.  Not  parsimonious. 

She  gathers  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand.  Milton. 

2.  Not  merciful. 

To  Unspea'k,  un-speke'.  v.  a.     To  re- 
tract; to  recant. 

I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeakmy  own  detraction!  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself.    Shaksp. 
Unspe'akable,  un-spe'ka-bl.  adj.  Not  to 
be  expressed;  ineffable;  unutterable. 

A  thing,  which  uttered  with  true  devotion  and 
zeal  of  heart,  affordeth  to  God  himself  that  glory, 
that  aid  to  the  weakest  sort  of  men,  to  the  most 
perfect  that  solid  comfort,  which  is  unspeakable. 

Hooker. 
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A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  impos'd, 
Than  1  to  speak  my  grief  unspeakable.  Shakspeare. 

Both  addrest  for  fight 
Unspeakable:  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate?  Milton. 

The  comfort  it  conveys  is  something  bigger  than 
the  capacities  of  mortality;  mighty,  and  unspeak- 
able; and  not  to  be  understood,  till  it  comes  to  be 
felt.  South. 

This  fills  the  minds  of  weak  men  with  groundless 
fears  and  unspeakable  rage  towards  their  fellow 
subjects.  Addison. 

Unspe'akably,  un-spe'ka-ble.  adv.    In- 
expressibly; ineffably. 

When  nature  is  in  her  dissolution,  and  presents 
us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  prospects, 
there  is  something  unspeakably  chearful  in  a  spot  of 
ground  which  is  covered  with  trees,  that  smile 
amidst  all  the  rigours  of  winter.  Spectator. 

Unspe'cified,  un-speVse-fide.  adj.  Not 
particularly  mentioned. 

Were  it  not  requisite  that  it  should  be  concealed, 

it  had  not  passed  unspecified.  Brown. 

Unspe'culative,    un-spek'u-la-tiv.    adj. 

Not  theoretical. 

Some  unspeculative  men  may  not  have  the  skill 
to  examine  their  assertions.       Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
Unspe'd,  tin-sped',  adj.  Not  despatched; 
not  performed. 

Venutus  withdraws 
Unsped  the  service  of  the  common  cause.      Garth. 
Unspe'nt,  un-spent'.    adj.    Not    wasted; 
not  diminished;  noi  weakened;  not  ex- 
hausted. 

The  sound  inclosed  within  the  sides  of  the  bell, 
comcth  forth  at  the  holes  unspent  and  more  strong. 

Bacon. 
Thy  fame,  not  circumscrib'd  with  English  ground, 
Flics  like  the  nimlile  journeys  of  the  light, 
And  is,  like  that,  unspent  too  in  its  flight.    Dryden. 

v.  a.     To  re- 


To  Unsphe're,  un-sfere' 
move  from  its  orb. 

You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows;  but  I, 
Though  yon  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with 

oaths, 
Should  yet  say,  sir,  no  going.  Shakspeare. 

Let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow'r, 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  bear, 
With  thrice  great  Hermes;  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind.  Millon. 

Unspi'ed,  un-spide'.  adj. 

1.  Not  searched;  not  explored. 

With  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspifd.  Milton. 

2.  Not  seen;  not  discovered. 

Resolv'd  to  find  some  fault,  before  unspifd; 
And  disappointed,  if  but  satisfy'd.  Ticket. 

Unspi'lt,  tin-spilt'.369  adj. 

1.  Not  shed. 

That  blood  which  thou  and  thy  great  grandsire 
shed, 
And  all  that  since  these  sister  nations  bled, 
Hath  been  unspilt,  had  happy  Edward  known, 
That  all  the  blood  he  spilt  had  been  his  own. 

DenhavK 

2.  Not  spoiled;  not  marred. 

To  borrow  to-daie,  and  to-morrow  to  mis, 
For  lender  or  borrower  noiance  it  is; 
Then  have  of  thine  owne  without  lending,  unspilt. 

Tusser. 

To  Unspi'rit,  un-splr'it.  v.  a.  To  dis- 
pirit; to  depress;  to  deject. 

Denmark  has  continued  ever  since  weak  and  un- 
spirited,  bent  only  upon  safety.  Temple. 

Could  it  be  in  the  power  of  any  temporal  loss,  so 
much  to  discompose  and  unspirit  my  soul?  Norris. 

Unspoi'led,  un-spoil'd'.  adj. 
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1.  Not  plundered;  not  pillaged. 

All  the  way  that  they  fled,  for  very  despight,  in 

their  return  they  utterly  wasted  whatsoever  they 

had  before  left  unspoiled.  Spenser. 

The  English  searched  the  rivers  in  such  sort,  as 

they  left  few  ships  unspoiled  or  untaken.  Hayward. 

Unspoil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unprophan'd 
Her  holy  limbs.  Dryden. 

Not  marred;  not  hurt;  not  made  use- 
less; not  corrupted. 
Bathurst,  yet  unspoWd  by  wealth.  Pope. 

Unspo'tted,  un-spot'ted.  adj. 

1.  Not  marked  with  any  stain. 

A  milk-white  hind, 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within.  Dryden. 

Seven  bullocks  yet  unyok'd  for  Phoebus  chuse, 
And  for  Diana  seven  unspotted  ewes.  Dryden. 

2.  Immaculate;  not  tainted  with  guilt. 

Satyran  bid  him  other  business  ply, 
Than  hunt  the  steps  of  pure  unspotted  maid.  Spens. 

A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted.  Shaksp. 

There  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never  so  spotless, 
if  it  comes  to  the  arbitrement  of  swords,  can  try  it 
out  with  all  unspotted  soldiers.  Shakspeare. 

Pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  this,  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.  James. 

Wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  to  men,  and  an  unspot- 
ted life  is  old  age.  Jipocrypha. 

Make  her  his  eternal  bride; 
And  from  her  fair  umpotted  side 
Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  born.  Milton* 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 
His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soul 
For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell.      Milton. 

Vindicate  the  honour  of  religion,  by  a  pure  and 
unspotted  obedience  to  its  precepts.  Rogers 

Unsqua'red,  un-skwar'd'.  adj  Not  form- 
ed; irregular. 

When  he  speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a-mending,  with  terms  unsquar"1  d; 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropt, 
Would  seem  hyperboles.  Shakspeurs. 

Unsta'ble,  un-sta'bl.  adj .[instabilis^jx.  ] 

1.  Not  fixed;  not  fast. 
A  popular  state  not  founded  on  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  people,  is  of  all  others  the  most  uncer- 
tain, unstable,  and  subject  to  the  most  easy  changes. 

Temple. 
Thus  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unstable. 

Dryden. 
See  harness'd  steeds  desert  the  stony  town, 
And  wander  roads  unstable,  not  their  own.       Gay. 

2.  Inconstant;  irresolute. 
Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom, 

Cannot  conclude  by  the  yea  or  no 
Of  gen'ral  ignorance,  it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
T'  unstable  slightness.  Shakspeare. 

A  double-minded  man  is  unstable.  James. 

Unsta'id,  un-stade'.  adj.  Not  cool;  not 
prudent;  not  settled  into  discretion;  not 
steady;  mutable. 

His  unstayed  youth  had  long  wandered  in  the 
common  labyrinth  of  love;  in  which  time,  to  warn 
young  people  of  his  unfortunate  folly,  he  compiled 
these  twelve  ceglogues.  Spenser. 

To  the  gay  gardens  his  unstaid  desire 
Him  wholly  carried,  to  refresh  his  sprights.  Spenser. 
Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may  breathe  my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth?  Shaksp. 

Tell  me,  how  will  the  world  repute  me, 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey? 
I  fear  it  will  make  me  scandalized.       Shakspeare. 

Wo  to  that  land, 
Which  gasps  beneath  a  child's  unstaid  command! 

Sandys 
Unsta'idness,  un-stade'nes.  n.  s. 

1.  Indiscretion;  volatile  mind. 

2.  Uncertain  motion. 
The  oft  changing  of  his  colour,  with  a  kind  of 

shaking  unstaidness  over  alJ  his  body,  he  might  seo 
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in  his  countenance  some  great  determination  mixed 
with  fear.  Sidney. 

Unsta'ined,  un-stan'd'.  adj.  Not  stained; 
not  died;  not  discoloured;  not  dishon- 
oured; not  polluted. 

Pure  and  unstained  religion  ought  to  he  the  high- 
est of  all  cares  appertaining  to  publick  regimen. 

Hooker 
Ne  let  her  waves  with  any  filth  be  dy'd, 
But  ever,  like  herself,  unstained  hath  been  try'd. 

Spenser. 
I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
TV  unstained  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear, 
With  this  remembrance,  that  you  use  the  same 
With  a  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 
To  live  an  unstain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love.  Shaksp. 

Your  youth, 
And  the   true  blood  which  peeps    forth    faintly 

through  it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd. 

Shakspeare. 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood.  Milton. 

That  good  earl,  once  president 
Of  England's  counsel,  and  her  treasury; 
Who  liv'd  in  both  unstain'd  with  gold  or  fee, 
And  left  them  both  more  in  himself  content.    Mill. 
Her  people  guiltless,  and  her  fields  unstaiii'd. 

Roscommon. 
These,  of  the  garter  call'd,  of  faith  unstain'd, 
In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obtain'd.    Dryden. 

To  Unsta'te,  tin-state',  v.  a.  To  put  out 

of  dignity. 

High-battled  Caesar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  th'  shew 
Against  a  sworder.  Shakspeare. 

I  would  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 

Shakspeare. 

Unstatutable,  un-stat'tshu-ta-bl.  adj. 
Contrary  to  statute. 

That  plea  did  not  avail,  although  the  lease  were 

notoriously  unstatutable,  the  rent  reserved  being  not 

a  seventh  part  of  the  real  value.  Sioift. 

Uksta'nched,  un-stansht'.216    adj.     Not 

stopped;  not  stayed. 

With  the  issuing  blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstaunched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy.  Shaksp. 

Unste'adfast,  un-sted'fast.  adj.  Not  fix- 
ed; not  fast;  not  resolute. 
I'll  read  you  matter, 
As  full  of  peril  and  advent'rous  spirit, 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear.    Shakspeare. 

Unsteadily,  tin-sted'de-le.  adv. 

1.  Without  any  certainty. 

2.  Inconstantly;  not  consistently. 

He  that  uses  his  words  loosely  and  unsteadily, 
will  not  be  minded,  or  not  understood.  Locke. 

UxsTE'ADiNESs,un-sted'd6-n£s.  n.  s.  Want 
of  constancy;  irresolution;  mutability. 

A  prince  of  this  character  will  instruct  us,  by  his 
example,  to  fix  the  unsteadiness  of  our  politicks. 

Addison. 
In  the  result,  we  find  the  same  spirit  of  cruelty, 
the  same  blindness,  and  obstinacy,  and  unsteadi- 
ness. Swift. 
Unste'ady,  un-sted'de.  adj. 

1.  Inconstant;  irresolute. 

And  her  unsteady  hand  bath  often  plac'd 
Men  in  high  pow'r,  but  seldom  holds  them  fast. 

Denham, 

No  measures  can  be  taken  of  an  unsteady  mind; 
still  'tis  too  much,  or  too  little.  VEstrange. 

While  choice  remains,  he  will  be  still  unsteady, 
And  nothing  but  necessity  can  fix  him.  Rovoe. 

2.  Mutable;  variable;  changeable. 

If  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  as  that 


of  a  ship  driven  by  unsteady  winds,  it  would  not  at 
all  help  us  to  measure  time.  Locke. 

3.  Not  fixed;  not  settled. 
Unstee'ped,     un-steept'.u'3    adj.       Not 
soaked. 

Other  wheat  was  sown  unstccped,  but  watered 

twice  a-day.  Bacon. 

To  Unsti'ng,  iin-sting'.  v.  a.  To  disarm 

of  a  sting. 

He  has  disarmed  his  afflictions,  unstung  his  mi- 
series; and  though  he  has  not  the  proper  happiness 
of  the  world,  yet  he  has  the  greatest  that  is  to  be 
enjoyed  in  it.  South. 

Unsti'nted,  un-stint'ed.  adj.  Not  limited. 
In   the  works  of  nature   is  unstinted  goodness 
shewn  us  by  their  author.  Skelton. 

Unsti'rred,  un-stCtr'd'.  adj.   Not  stirred; 
not  agitated. 

Such  seeming  milks  suffered  to  stand  unstirred, 
let  fall  to  the  bottom  a  resinous  substance.     Boyle. 
To  Unstx'tch,  un-stitsh'.  -v.  a.    To  open 
by  picking  the  stitches. 

Cato  well  observes,  though  in  the  phrase  of  a 
taylor,  friendship  ought  not  to  be  unripped,  but  un- 
stitched. Collier. 
Unsto'oping,    lin-stoo'ping.    adj.      Not 
bending;  not  yielding. 

Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  priv'lege  him,  nor  partialize 
Th'  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul.  Shaksp. 
To  Unsto'p,  un-stop'.  v.  a.  To  free  from 
stop  or  obstruction;  to  open. 

Such  white  fumes  have  been  afforded,  by  unstop- 
ping a  liquor  diaphanous  and  red  Boyle. 
The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped.                           Isaiah. 
One  would  wonder  to  find  such  a  multitude  of 
niches  unstopped.                                         .Addison. 
Unsto'pped,  un-stopt'.  adj.    Meeting  no 
resistance. 

The  flame  unstopp'd,  at  first  more  fury  gains, 
And  Vulcan  rides  at  large  with  loosen'd  reins. 

Dryden. 
Unstra'ined,  un-stran'd'.  adj.    Easy;  not 
forced. 

By  an  easy  and  tmstrained  derivation,  it  implies 
the  breath  of  God.  Hakewill. 

Unstra'itened,  un-stra/t'n'd.360  adj.  Not 
contracted. 

The  eternal  wisdom,  from  which  we  derive  out- 
beings,  enriched  us  with  all  these  ennoblements 
that  were  suitable  to  the  measures  of  an  unstra'iten- 
ed goodness,  and  the  capacity  of  such  a  creature. 

Glanville. 

Unstre'ngthened,      un-strengVA'n'd.3s9 
adj.  Not  supported;  not  assisted. 

The  church  of  God  is  neither  of  capacity  so  weak, 
nor  so  unstrenglhened  ^ith  authority  from  above, 
but  that  her  laws  may  exact  obedience  at  the  hands 
of  her  own  children.  Hooker. 

To  Unstri'ng,  tin-string',  v.  a. 

1.  To  relax  any  thing  strung;  to  deprive 
of  strings. 

My  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  harp.  Shakspeare. 

Eternal  structures  let  them  raise 
On  William  and  Maria's  praise; 
Nor  fear  they  can  exhaust  the  store, 
Till  nature's  musick  lies  unstrung.  Ptior. 

His  idle  horn  on  fragrant  myrtles  hung; 
His  arrows  scatter'd  and  his  bow  unstrung;.  Smith. 

2.  To  loose;  to  untie. 

Invaded  thus,  for  waut  of  better  bands 
His  garland  they  unstring,  and  bind  his  hands. 

Dryden. 

Unstru'ck,  nn-struk'.   adj.    Not  moved; 
not  affected. 

I  Over  dank  and  dry, 

They  journey  toilsome,  unfatigucd  with  length 


Of  march,  unstruck  with  horror  at  the  sight 
Of  Alpine  ridges  bleak.  Philtj>. 

Unstu'dikd,  ftn-stud'ld.888  adj.    Not  pre- 
meditated; not  laboured. 

In  your  conversation  I  could  observe  a  clearness 
of  notion  expressed  in  ready  and  unstudied  words. 

Dryden. 

Unstu'ffed,   un-stCtft'.-""  adj.    Unfilled; 
not  crowded. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye; 
And  where  care  lodgetb,  sleep  will  never  lie: 
But  where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuft  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign. 

Shakspeare- 
Unsubsta'ntial,  un-sub-stan'shal.  adj. 

1.  Not  solid;  not  palpable. 

Welcome,  thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace! 
The  wretch  that  thou  hath  blown  unto  the  worst, 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts.  Shakspeare. 

Darkness  now  rose 
As  daylight  sunk,  and  brought  in  lowering  night, 
Her  shadowy  offspring,  unsubstantial  both, 
Privation  mere  of  light  and  absent  day.        Milton. 

2.  Not  real. 

If  empty  unsubstantial  beings  may  be  ever  made 

use  of  on  this  occasion,  there  were  never  any  more 

nicely  imagined  and  employed.  Mdison. 

Unsuccee'ded,  un-suk-see'ded.  adj.  Not 

succeeded. 

Unjust  equal  o'er  equals  to  let  reign; 
One  over  all,  with  unsucceeded  power.  Milton. 

Unsuccessful,  un-suk-ses'fvjl.  adj.  Not 
having  the  wished  event;  not  fortunate. 

0  the  sad  fate  of  unsuccessful  sin! 
You  see  yon  heads  without:  there's  worse  within. 

Cleaveland. 
Ye  pow'rs  return'd 
From  unsuccessful  charge!  be  not  dismay 'd.    Milt. 

Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes,  which  have 
made  learning  generally  so  unplessing  and  so  un- 
successful. Milton. 

My  counsels  may  be  unsuccessful,  but  my  pray'rs 
Shall  wait  on  all  your  actions.  Denham. 

The  corruption,  perverseness,  and  vitiosity  of 
man's  will,  he  charges  as  the  only  cause  that  ren- 
dered all  the  arguments  his  doctrine  came  cloathed 
with,  unsuccessful.  South. 

Had  Portius  been  the  unsuccessful  lover, 
The  same  compassion  would  have  fallen  on  him. 

Mdison. 

Successful  authors  do  what  they  can  to  exclude 
a  competitor;  while  the  unsuccessful,  with  as  much 
eagerness,  lay  their  claim  to  him  as  their  brother. 

Mdison. 

Those  are  generally  more  unsuccessful  in  their 
pursuit  after  fame,  who  are  more  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing it.  Mdison. 

Leave  dang'rous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satire. 

Pope. 
Unsuccessfully,  un-suk-ses'ful-e.  adv. 
Unfortunately;  without  success. 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  himself 
innocently;  while  the  ambitious  man  attempts  to 
please  others  sinfully,  and  perhaps,  in  the  issue  un- 
successfully too.  South. 
Unsucce'ssfulness,  un-siik-ses'ful-'.e's. 
n.  s.  Want  ot  success;  event  contrary  to 
wish. 

Admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  then  more 
publick  reprehensions,  and,  upon  the  umiun  Wit- 
ness of  all  these  milder  medicaments,  the  censures 
of  the  church.  Hammond. 

Unsucoe'ssive,  un-suk-sc-s'siv.  adj.   Not 
proceeding  by  flux  of  parts. 

We  cannot  sum  up  the  unsuccesstre  and  stable 
direction  of  God.  Broicn. 

The  unsuccessive  duration  of  God  with  relation  to 

himself,  doth  not  communicate  unto  other  created 

beings  the  same  manner  of  duration.  ILtle. 

Unsu'cked,  iln-sukt'.369  adj.  Not  having 

the  breasts  drawn. 


UNS 


UNS 
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Vnsuck'd  oflamb  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play. 

Milton. 
Unsu'fferable,  un-suf'fur-a-bl.  adj.  Not 
supportable;  intolerable;  not  to  be  en- 
dured. 

The  irksome  deformities,  whereby,  through  end- 
less and  senseless  effusions  of  indigested  prayers, 
they  oftentimes  disgrace,  in  most  unsvfferable  man- 
■m   ner,  the  worthiest  part  of  christian  duty  towards 
God.  Hooker. 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsvfferable, 
And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  heaven's  high  council  table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  trinal  unity, 
He  laid  aside.  Milton. 

A  stinking  breath,  and  twenty  ill  smells  besides, 
are  more  unsvfferable  by  her  natural  sluttishness. 

Swift. 
juffi'cience,   un-suf-fish'ense.    n.    s. 
''insuffisance,  Fr.J      Inability  to  answer 
the  end  proposed. 

The  error  and  unsufficience  of  the  arguments, 
doth  make  it  on  the  contrary  side  against  them,  a 
strong  presumption  that  God  hath  not  moved  their 
hearts  to  think  such  things  as  he  hath  not  enabled 
them  to  prove.  Hooker. 

Unsuffi'cient,  un-suf-fish'ent.  adj.  [in- 
suffisant,  Fr.]   Unable;  inadequate. 

Malebranche  having  shewed  the  difficulties  of  the 
other  ways,  and  how  unsufficient  they  are  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  ideas  we  have,  erects 
this,  of  seeing  all  things  in  God,  upon  their  ruin, 
as  the  true.  Locke. 

Unsu'gared,     un-shug'ur'd.    adj.      Not 
sweetened  with  sugar. 

Try  it  with  sugar  put  into  water  formerly  sugar- 
ed, and  into  other  water  unsugared.  Bacon. 
Unsuitable,  un-su'ta-bl.  adj.  Not  con- 
gruous; not  equal;  not  proportionate. 

Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out 
of  fashion;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable,  just  like 
the  brooch  and  the  tooth-pick,  which  we  wear  not 
now.  Shakspeare. 

He  will  smile  upon  her;  which  will  now  be  so 
unsuitable  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a 
melancholy,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  con- 
tempt. Shakspeare. 

That  would  likeliest  render  contempt  instead; 
Hard  recompence,  unsuitable  return 
For  so  much  good.  Millon. 

AH  that  heaven  and  happiness  signifies  is  unsuzt- 
able  to  a  wicked  man;  and  therefore  could  be  no  fe- 
licity to  him.  Tillotson. 
Consider  whether  they  be  not  unnecessary  ex- 
pences;  such  as  are  unsuitable  to  our  circumstances. 

Jltlerbury. 

To  enter  into  a  party,  as  into  an  order  of  friars, 

with  so  resigned  an  obedience  to  superiours,  is  very 

unsuitable  with  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  we 

so  zealously  assert.  Strict. 

Unsu'itableness,   un-su'ta-bl-nes.   n.    s. 

Incongruity;  unfitness. 

The  unsuitableness  of  one  man's  aspect  to  another 

man's  fancy,  has  raised  such  an  aversion,  as  has 

produced  a  perfect  hatred  of  him.  South. 

Unsu'iting,  un-su'ting.410  adj.  Not  fitting; 

not  becoming. 

Whilst  you  were  here,  o'erwhelmed  with  your 

grief, 

A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man.  Shakspeare. 

Leave  thy  joys,  unsuiting  such  an  age, 
To  a  fresh  comer,  and  resign  the  stage.      Dryden. 
Unsu'llied,  un-sul'lid.283  adj.  Not  fouled; 
not  disgraced;  pure. 

My  maiden  honour  yet  is  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily.  Shakspeare. 

To  royal  authority  a  most  dutiful  observance,  has 

ever  been  the  proper,  unsullied  honour  of  your 

church.  Sprat. 

Rays  which  on  Hough's  unsully^d  mitre  shine. 

Pope. 


These  an  altar  raise: 
An  hecatomb  of  pure,  unsully'd  lays 
That  altar  crowns.  Pope. 

Unsu'ng,  un-sung.'  adj.   Not  celebrated 
in  verse;  not  recited  in  verse. 

Thus  was  the  first  day  cv'n  and  morn, 
Nor  pass'd  uncelebrated  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  choirs.  Milton. 

Half  yet  remains  unsung;  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.  Milton. 

Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung. 

Addison . 
Uns'unned,  un-sun'd'.3fi9  adj.  Not  expos- 
ed to  the  sun. 
I  thought  her  as  chaste  as  unsunned  snow. 

Shakspeare. 
You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  heaps 
Of  misers  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  wink  an  opportunity, 
And  let  a  single,  helpless  maiden  pass 
Uninjur'd  in  this  wild,  surrounding  waste.    Millon. 
Unsupe'rfluous,    un-su-per'flu-us.    adj. 
Not  more  than  enough. 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispens'd 
In  unsMjje?;/?uous,  even  proportion, 
And  she  no  whit  encumber'd  with  her  store.  Milton. 
Unsuppla'nted,  un-sup-plan'ted.  adj. 

1.  Not  forced  or  thrown  from  under  that 
which  supports  it. 

Gladsome  they  quaff,  yet  not  encroach  on  night, 
Season  of  rest;  but  well  bedew'd  repair 
Each  to  his  home  with  unsupplanted  feet.    Philips. 

2.  Not  defeated  by  stratagem. 
Unsuppli'ed,  un-sftp-pli'd'.  adj.  Not  sup- 
plied; not  accomodated  with  something 

necessary. 

Prodigal  in  ev'ry  other  grant, 
Her  sire  left  unsupphfd  her  only  want.       Dryden. 
Every  man  who  enjoys  the  possession  of  what  he 
naturally  wants,  and  is  unmindful  of  the  unsupplied 
distress  of  other  men,  betrays  the  same  temper. 

•    Spectator. 
Unsuppo'ktable,   un-sup-port'a-bl.  adj. 
[insupfiortable,   French.]      Intolerable; 
such  as  cannot  be  endured. 

The  uneasiness  of  unrelieved  thirst,  by  continu- 
ance grows  the  more  unsuppoitable.  Boyle. 
The  waters  mounted  up  into  the  air,  thicken  and 
cool  it,  and,  by  their  interposition  betwixt  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  fence  off  the  ardent  heat,  which  would 
be  otherwise  umupportable.  Woodward. 
Uxsuppo'ktably,  vin-sup-port'a-ble.  adv. 

Intolerably. 

For  a  man  to  do  a  thing,  while  his  conscience  as- 
sures him  that  he  shall  be  infinitely,  unsupportably 
miserable,  is  certainly  unnatural.  South. 

Unsupported,  un-sup-port'ed.  adj. 

1.  Not  sustained;  not  held  up. 
Them  she  up-stays 

Gently  with  myrtle  band;  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flow'r.  Milton. 

2.  Not  assisted. 
Nor  have  our  solitary  attempts  been  so  discou- 
raged, as  to  despair  of  the  favourable  look  of  learn- 
ing upon  our  single  and  unsupported  endeavours. 

Brown. 
Unsu're,  un-shure'.  adj.  Not  fixed;  not 
certain. 

What  is  love?  'tis  not  hereafter: 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 
What's  to  come  is  still  unsure.  Shakspeare. 

The  men  he  prest  but  late, 
To  hard  assays  unfit,  unsure  at  need, 
Yet  arm'd  to  point  in  well  attempted  plate.  Fairfax. 
The  king  supposing  his  estate  to  be  most  safe, 
when  indeed  most  unsure,  advanced  many  to  new 
honours.  Hayward. 

How  vain  that  second  life  in  other's  breath! 


Th'  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death! 
Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign' 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine!       Popt 

Unsurmo'untable,      un-sur-mount'a-bl, 
adj.  [insurmontable,  Fr.^\    Insuperable;    ; 
not  to  be  overcome. 

What  safety  is  it,  for  avoiding  seeming  absurdi- 
ties, and  unsurmountable  rubs  in  one  opinion,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  contrary,  which  is  built  on  some- 
thing altogether  as  inexplicable?  Locke 
Unsusce  ptible,    un-sus-sep'te-bl.     adj. 
Incapable;  not  liable  to  admit. 

She,  a  goddess  died  in  grain, 
Was  xinsusceptible  of  stain.  Swift. 

Unsuspe'ct,  un-sus-pekt'.  ~)  adj.Not 

Unsuspe'cted,  un-sus-pek't£d-  $      consi- 
dered as  likely  to  do  or  mean  ill. 
Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings.    Shaksp. 

Author  unsuspect 
Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  or  guile.    Milton. 

On  the  coast  averse 
From  entrance,  or  cherubick  watch,  by  stealth 
Found  unsuspected  way.  Milton, 

This  day,  my  Persicus,  thou  sbalt  perceive, 
Whether  1  keep  myself  those  rules  I  give, 
Or  else  an  unsuspected  glutton  live.  Dryden 

They  are  persons  of  unquestionable  abilities,  alto- 
gether unsuspected  of  avarice  or  corruption.    Swift. 
Unsuspe'cting,  un-sus-pekt'ing.  adj.  Not 
imagining  that  any  ill  is  designed. 
When  Albion  sends  her  eager  sons  to  war, 
Pleas'd  in  the  gen'ral's  sight,  the  host  lie  down 
Sudden  before  some  unsuspecting  town; 
The  captive  race  one  instant  makes  our  prize, 
And  high  in  air  Britannia's  standard  flies.       Pope. 
Unsuspi'oious,  un-sus-pish'us.  adj.  Hav- 
ing no  suspicion. 

He  his  guide  requested  to  let  him  lean 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars, 
That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support: 
He  unsuspicious  led  him.  Milton 

The  easy  queen  receiv'd  my  faint  address 
With  eager  hope  and  unsuspicious  faith.       Smith. 
Unsusta'ined,    un-sus-tan'd'.   adj.    Not 
supported;  not  held  up. 

Its  head,  though  gay, 
Hung  drooping,  unsustain'd.  Milton, 

All  unsustain^d  between  the  wave  and  sky, 
Beneath  my  feet  the  whirling  billows  fly.        Pope. 
To  Unswa'the,  un-swame'.  v.  a.  To  free 
from  folds  or  convolutions  of  bandage. 
In  the  morning  an  old  woman  came  to  unswathe 
me.  Addison. 

Unsway'able,  un-swa'a-bl.  adj.  Not  to  be 
governed  or  influenced  by  another. 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable  and  free.  Shakspeare. 
Unswa'yeu,  un-swade'.  adj.  Not  wielded; 
not  held  in  the  hand. 

He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown— 
— Is  the  chair  empty?  is  the  sword  unswayed? 
Is  the  king  dead?  the  empire  unpossess'd?    Shaksp. 
To   Unswe'ar,  un-sware'.  v.  n.  Not  to 
swear;  to  recant  any  thing  sworn. 

The  ape  was  glad  to  end  the  strife  so  light, 
And  thereto  swore;  for  who  would  not  oft  swear, 
And  oft  unswear,  a  diadem  to  bear?  Spenser. 

To  Unswe'at,  un-swet.  v.  a.  To  ease  af- 
ter fatigue;  to  cool  after  exercise. 

The  interim  of  unsioeating  themselves  regularly, 
and  convenient  rest  before  meat,  may,  with  profit 
and  delight,  be  taken  up  with  solemn  musick. 

Milton. 
Unswe'ating,     un-swet'ing.     adj.     Not 
sweating.* 

In  frost  and  snow,  if  you  complain  of  heat, 
They  rub  th'  un5U>eating  brow,  and  swear  they 
sweat.  Dryden, 


UNT 

Unswee't,  un-sweet\  adj.  Not  sweet;  dis- 
agreeable. 

Long  were  to  tell  the  troublous  storms  that  toss 
The  private  state,  and  make  the  life  unswett. 

Spenser. 

Unswe'pt,  tin-swept',  adj.  Not  brushed 
away;  not  cleaned  by  sweeping. 

What  custom  wills  in  all  things,  should  we  do  't, 
The  dust  of  antique  time  would  lie  unswept. 

Shakspeare. 
Unswo'rn,  tin-sworn',  adj.  Not  bound  by 

an  oath. 

You  are  yet  unsworn: 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with 
men.  Shakspeare. 

Unta'inted,  un-tant'ed.  adj. 

1.  Not  sullied;  not  polluted. 

Sweet  prince,  th'  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit. 

Shakspeare. 

What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  untaint- 
ed? Shakspeare. 

Ireland's  untainted  loyalty  remain'd.  Roscommon. 

Compare  the  ingenuous  pliableness  to  virtuous 
counsels  in  youth,  as  it  comes  fresh  and  untainted 
out  of  the  bonds  of  nature,  with  the  confirmed  ob- 
stinacy in  an  aged  sinner.  South. 

This  untainted  year  is  all  your  own; 
Your  glories  may,  without  our  crimes,  be  shown. 

Dryden. 

The  most  untainted  credit  of  a  witness  will  scarce 
be  able  to  find  belief.  Locke. 

Keep'  the  air  of  the  room  tmtainted  with  fire, 
smoke,  or  the  breaths  of  many  people.    Jlrbulhnot. 

2.  Not  charged  with  any  crime. 

And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd 
Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free  at  liberty.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Not  corrupted  by  mixture. 

The  conscious  walls  conceal  the  fatal  secret; 
Th'  untainted  winds  refuse  th'  infecting  load. 

Smith . 
Unta'ken,  un-ta'k'n.10D  adj. 

1.  Not  taken. 

Until  this  day  remaineth  the  vail  untaken  away. 

2  Corinthians. 

The  English  searched  the  rivers  in  such  sort,  as 

they  left  few  ships  unspoiled  or  untaken.  Hayward. 

Dispose  already  of  th'  untaken  spoil.     Waller. 

Otherwise  the  whole  business  had  miscarried,  and 

Jerusalem  remained  untaken.  Dryden- 

A  thousand  schemes  the  monarch's  mind  employ; 

Elate  in  thought,  he  sacks  untaken  Troy.        Pope. 

2.  Unta'ken  ufi.  Not  filled. 

The  narrow  limits  of  this  discourse  will  leave  no 
more  room  untaken  up  by  heaven.  Boyle. 

Unta'lked  o/",  un-tawkt'6v.  adj.  Not  men- 
tioned in  the  world. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night, 
That  the  runaway's  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  o/and  unseen. 

Shakspeare. 
No  happiness  can  be,  where  is  no  rest; 
Th'  unknown,  untalk'd  of  mart  is  only  blest.  Dryd. 
Unta'meable,  un-ta'ma-bl.  adj.  Not  to  be 
tamed;  not  to  be  subdued. 

Gold  is  so  untameable  by  the  fire,  that,   after 

many   meltings  and  violent  heats,  it  does  scarce 

diminish.  Wilkins. 

He  is  swifter  than  any  other  bull,  and  untameable 

Grew. 
Unta'med,    un-tam'd'.369    adj.   Not   sub- 
dued; not  suppressed;  not  softened  by 
culture  or  discipline. 

A  people  very  stubborn  and  untamed;  or,  if  ever 
tamed,  yet  lately  have  quite  shooken  off  their  yoke, 
and  broken  the  bonds  of  their  obedience.    Spenser. 

What  death  has  heaven  design'd, 
For  so  uMnm'rf  so  turbulent  a  mind?  Dryden. 

Man  alone  acts  more  contrary  to  nature,  than 
the  wild  and  most  untamed  part  of  the  creation 

Locke. 
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To   Unta'ngle,  un-tang'gl.406   v.  a.  To 
loose  from  intricacy  or  convolution. 

0  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I; 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.       Shakspeare. 

This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  cakes  the  elflocks  in  foul,  sluttish  hairs, 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

Shakspeare. 
I'll  give  thee  up  my  bow  and  dart; 
Untangle  but  this  cruel  chain, 
And  freely  let  me  fly  again.  Prior. 

Unta'sted,   un-tas'ted.  adj.  Not   tasted; 
not  tried  by  the  palate. 
The  tall  stag  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next;  but  if  the  cry 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear, 
He  straight  resumes  his  wonted  care; 
Leaves  the  untasted  spring  behind, 


And,  wiug'd  with  fear  outflies  the  wind. 


Waller. 


If  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
Blesses  his  stars  and  thinks  it  luxury.  Addison. 

Unta'sting,  i'in-tas'ting.410  adj. 

1.  Not  perceiving  any  taste. 

Cydonian  oil, 
Whose  balmy  juice  glides  o'er  th'  untasting  tongue. 

Smith. 

2.  Not  trying  by  the  palate. 
Unta'ught,  un-tawt'.  adj. 

1.  Uninstructed;  uneducated;  ignorant; 
unlettered. 

A  lie  is  continually  in  the  mouth  of  the  untaught. 

Ecclesiaslicus. 
Taught,  or  untaught,  the  dunce  is  still  the  same; 
Yet  still  the  wretched  master  bears  the  blame. 

Dryden. 
On  ev'ry  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 
In  ev'ry  stream  a  sweet  instruction  flows; 
But  some  untaught  o'erhear  the  whispering  rill, 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisure,  blockheads  still.     Young. 

2.  Debarred  from  instruction. 

He,  that  from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inha- 
bitant of  the  woods,  will  expect  principles  of  scien- 
ces, will  find  himself  mistaken.  Locke. 

3.  Unskilled;  new;  not  having  use  or  prac- 
tice. 

Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stern  and  rough, 
Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Unte'ach,  un-tetsh'.  v.  a.  To  make 
to  quit,  or  forget  what  has  been  incul- 
cated. 

That  elder-berries  are  poison,  as  we  are.  taught 
by  tradition,  experience  will  unteach  us.      Broion. 

Their  customs  are  by  nature  wrought; 
But  we,  by  art,  unteach  what  nature  taught. 

Dryden . 
Unte'achable,  un-tctsh'a-bl.   adj.   That 

cannot  be  taught. 
Unte'mpered,    un-tem'p&r'd.   adj.    Not 
tempered. 

One  built  up  a  wall,  and  others  daubed  it  with 
untempered  mortar.  Ezekiel. 

Untf'mpted,  un-temt'ed.  adj. 

1.  Not  embarrassed  by  temptation 

In  temptation  dispute  not,  but  rely  upon  God;  and 
contend  not  with  him,  but  in  prayer,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  prudent  untempted  guide.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  invited  by  any  thing  alluring. 

Untempted,  or  by  wager,  or  by  price, 
He  would  attempt  to  climb  the  precipice.     Cotton. 

Un  i-e'nable,  un-ten'a-bl.  adj. 

1.  Not  to  be  held  in  possession. 

2.  Not  capable  of  defence. 

lie  produced  a  warrant,  that,  the  town  being  un- 
tenable,  he  should  retire.  Clarendon. 

Casaubon  abandous  a  post  that  was  untenable. 

Dryden. 
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Untenanted,  un-ten'ant-ed.  adj.  Having 
no  tenant. 

The  country  seems  to  be  full  stock'd  with  cattle, 
no  ground  being  untenanted.  Temple. 

Unte'nded,  un-teud'ed.  adj.   Not  having 
any  attendance. 
They  fall,  unblest,  unttnded,  and  unmourn'd. 

Thomson , 
Unte'nder,  fin-ten 'duT.98  adj.    Wanting 
softness;  wanting  affection. 

So  young,  and  so  untender? 
— So  young,  my  lord,  and  true.  Shakspeare. 

Unte'ndered,  un-tend'ur'd.  adj.  Not  of- 
fered. 

Cassibelan  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unte'nt,  un-tent'.  v.  a.  To  bring  out 
of  a  tent. 

Will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us? 

Shakspeare. 

Unte'nted,  nn-tent'ed.  adj.  [from  tent. "J 
Having  no  medicaments  applied. 

Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee! 
Th'  unitnted  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee!  Shakspeare. 

Unte'rrified,  un-ter're-fide.  adj.  Not 
affrighted;  not  struck  with  fear. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrify^d.  Milton. 

To  succour  the  distrest; 
Unbrib'd  by  love,  unterrijy^d  by  threats; 
These  are  exploits  worthy  Achilles'  son. 

A.  Philips. 
Untha'nked,  un-Mankt'.  adj. 

1 .  Not  repaid  with  acknowledgment  of 
kindness. 

If  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  freeze, 
Th'  All-giver  would  be  unlhank^d,  would  be  un- 
prais'd.  Milton- 

Their  batter'd  admiral  too  soon  withdrew, 
Unthank\l  by  ours  for  his  unfinish'd  fight.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  received  with  thankfulness. 
Forc'd  from  her  presence,  and  condemn'd  to  live: 

Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve. 

Dryden. 

Untha'nkful,  un-f/rank'ful.  adj.  Un- 
grateful; returning  no  acknowledgment 
for  good  received. 

The  casting  away  of  things  profitable  for  sus- 
tenance, is  an  unthankful  abuse  of  the  fruits. 

Hooker. 

He  is  kind  to  the  unthankful.  Luke. 

They  which  he  created,  were  unthankful  unto 

him  which  prepared  life  for  them.  2  Esdras. 

If  you  reckon  that  for  evil,  you  are  unthankful 

for  the  blessing.  Taylor. 

The  bare  suppo^al  of  one  petty  loss  makes  us  un- 

thankful  for  all  that  is  left.  VEslrange. 

Untha'nkfully,  un-^unk'ful-e.  adv. 
Without  thanks;  without  gratitude. 

I  judged  it  requisite  to  say  something,  to  prevent 
my  being  thought  to  have  unthankfully  taken  one  of 
the  chief  passages  of  my  discourse  from  a  book  to 
which  I  was  utterly  a  stranger.  Boyle. 

Untha'nkfulness,  un-Mank'ful-nes.  n.  s. 
Neglect  or  omissionof  acknowledgment 
for  good  received;  want  of  sense  of  be- 
nefits; ingratitude. 

Thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfulness;  and  thine  ig- 
norance makes  thee  away.  Shakftart. 

Immoderate  favours  breed  first  unthankfulnett, 
and  afterwards  hate.  Hayxcard. 

The  unthankful  stand  reckoned  among  the  most 
enormous  sinners;  which  evinces  the  virtue  opposite 
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to  unthankjulness  to  bear  the  same  place  in  the 
rauk  of  duties.  South. 

Untha'wed,  un-thaw'd'.  adj.  Not  dissolv- 
ed after  frost. 

Your  wine  lock'd  up, 
Or  fish  deny'd,  the  river  yet  unlhaw^d.  Pope. 

To  Unthi'nk,  un-fMnk'.  v.  a.  To  recall, 
or  dismiss  a  thought. 
Unthink  your  speaking,  and  say  so  no  more. 

Shakspeare. 

UNTHi'NKiNG,un-?/2ink'ing.  adj.  Thought- 
less; not  given  to  reflection. 

Grey-headed  infant,  and  in  vain  grown  old! 
Art  thou  to  learn,  that  in  another's  gold 
Lie  charms  resistless?  that  all  laugh  to  find 
Unthinking  plainness  so  o'erspread  thy  mind. 

Creech. 

An  effectual  remedy  for  the  wandering  of  thoughts 
whoever  shall  propose,  would  do  great  service  to 
the  studious,  aud  perhaps  help  unthinking  men  to 
become  thinking.  Locke. 

The  unthinking  part  contract  an  unreasonable 
aversion  to  that  ecclesiastical  constitution.  Mdison. 

With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face, 
He  first  the  snuff-box  open'd,  then  the  case.  Pope. 
Untho'rny,    vhw/tor'ne.    adj.     Not   ob- 
structed by  prickles. 

It  were  some  extenuation  of  the  curse,  if  in  su- 
dore  vultus  tui  were  confinable  unto  corporal  exer- 
citations,  and  there  still  remained  a  paradise,  or 
unthorny  place  of  knowledge.  Brown. 

Untho'ught  of,  un-/Aawt'6v.  adj.    Not 
regarded;  not  heeded. 

That  shall  be  the  day,  when'er  it  lights, 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight, 
And  your  unthought  of  Harry  chance  to  meet. 

Shakspeare. 

To    Unthre'ad,    un-thred'.    v.   a.      To 

loose. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  tby  joints, 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.  Milton. 

Uxthre'atened,    un-Mret't'n'd.369    adj. 

Not  menaced. 

Sir  John  Hotham  was  unreproached,  and  un- 
threatened,  by  any  language  of  mine.  King  Charles. 

U'nthrift,  utwMift'.  n.  s.   An  extrava- 
gant; a  prodigal. 

My  rights  and  royalties 
Pluckt  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  giv'n  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts.  Shakspeare. 

The  curious  unthrift  makes  his  cloathes  too  wide, 
And  spares  himself,  but  would  his  taylor  chide. 

Herbert. 
Yet  nothing  still;  then  poor  and  naked  come; 
Thy  father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home, 
And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty 
sum.  Dryden. 

U'nthrift,  un-irArift.  adj.  Profuse;  waste- 
ful; prodigal;  extravagant. 

In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And,  with  an  unthrift  love,  did  run  from  Venice. 

Shakspeare. 
Unthri'ftily,  un-^rift'e-le.  adv.  With- 
out frugality. 

Our  attainments  cannot  be  over  large,  and  yet 
we  manage  a  narrow  fortune  very  unthriftily. 

Collier. 
Unthri'ftiness,     un-//nift'e-nes.    n.    s. 
Waste;  prodigality;  profusion. 

The  third  sort  are  the  poor  by  idleness  or  un- 
thriftiness,  as  riotous  spenders,  vagabonds,  loiterers.  j2 

Hayward. 

The  more  they  have  hitherto  embezzled  their 

parts,  the  more  should  they  endeavour  to  expiate 

that  unlhriftiness  by  a  more  careful  managery  for 

the  future.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Unthri'fty,  un-Mrift'e.  adj. 

*     Prodigal;  profuse;  lavish;  wasteful. 


The  castle  I  found  of  good  strength,  having  a 
great  mote  round  about  it;  the  work  of  a  noble 
gentleman  of  whose  unthrifty  son  he  had  bought  it. 

Sidney . 

Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty  son?  Shaksp. 

2.  Not  in  a  state  of  improvement. 
Our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our  know- 
ledge. Shakspeare. 

3.  Not  easily  made  to  thrive  or  fatten.  A 
low  word. 

Grains  given  to  a  hide-bound  or  unthrifty  horse 

recover  him.  Mortimer. 

Unthri'ving,    un-Mri'ving.    adj.      Not 

thriving;  not  prospering;  not  growing 

rich. 

Let  all  who  thus  unhappily  employ  their  inven- 
tive faculty,  consider,  how  unthriving  a  trade  it  is 
finally  like  to  prove,  that  their  false  accusations  of 
others  will  rebound  in  true  ones  on  themselves. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
To  Unthro'ne,  un-Mrone'.  v.  a.  To  pull 
down  from  a  throne 

Him  to  unthrone,  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everlasting  fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  chance,  and  chaos  judge  the  strife.   Milt. 


His  sons  were  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  until 
the  day  of  the  captivity.  Judges. 

2.  To.  Used  of  objects    Obsolete. 

So  soon  as  he  from  fardescrs'd 
Those  glist'ring  arms,  that  heav'n  with  light  did  fill, 


He  rous'd  himself  full  blithe,  and  hasten'd  them 

Spenser. 
un-til'd'.369  adj.    Not  culti- 


3. 


To  Unti'e,  un-ti'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  unbind;  to  free  from  bonds. 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 

Against  the  churches;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.    Shakspeare. 

2.  To  loosen;  to   make  not  fast;  to  un- 
fasten. 

All  that  of  myself  is  mine, 
Lovely  Amoret,  is  thine; 
Sacharissa's  captive  fain 
Would  untie  his  iron  chain; 
And,  those  scorching  beams  to  shun, 
To  thy  gentle  shadow  run.  Waller. 

The  chain  I'll  in  return  untie, 
And  freely  thou  again  shalt  fly.  Prior. 

To  loosen  from  convolution  or  knot. 

The  fury  heard;  while,  on  Cocytus'  brink, 
Her  snakes  united,  sulphureous  waters  drink.  Pope. 

4.  To  set  free  from  any  obstruction. 
All  the  evils  of  an  untied  tongue  we  put  upon  the 

accounts  of  drunkenness.  Taylor. 

5.  To  resolve;  to  clear. 
They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  unite; 

Make  roughness  smooth,  and  hardness  mollifie. 

Denham. 
A  little  more  study  will  solve  those  difficulties, 
untie  the  knot  and  make  your  doubts  vanish.  Watts. 
Unti'ed,  un-tide'.282  adj. 

1.  Not  bound;  not  gathered  in  a  knot. 
Her  hair 

Unty'd,  and  ignorant  of  artful  aid, 

A-down  her  shoulders  loosely  lay  display'd.    Prior. 

2.  Not  fastened  by  any  binding,  or  knot. 
Your  hose  should  be  ungartereJ,  your  shoe  un- 
tied, and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a 
careless  desolation.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Not  last. 

4.  Not  held  by  any  tie  or  band. 

Unti'l,  un-til'.  adv. 
1.  To  the  time  that. 

The  scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judah.  nor  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come. 

Genesis. 
Treasons  are  acted 
As  soon  as  thought;  though  they  are  never  believ'd 
Until  they  come  to  act.  Denham. 

To  the  place  that. 
In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 
Until  the  earth  seems  join'd  unto  the  sky.  Dryden. 
3.  To  the  degree  that. 

Thou  shalt  push  Syria  until  they  be  consumed. 

Chronicles. 
Unti'l,  un-til'.  firefi. 
I.  To.  Used  of  time. 


until. 
Unti'lled, 
vated. 
The  glebe  untilVd  might  plenteous  crops  have 
born ; 
Rich  fruits  and  flow'rs,  without  the   gardener's 

pains, 
Might  ev'ry  hill  have  crown'd,  have  honour'd  all  the 
plains.  Blackmore. 

Lands  lain  long  unfilled  contract  a  sour  juice, 
which  causes  the  land  to  run  to  unprofitable  trum- 
pery. Mortimer. 

The  soil  untilVd  a  ready  harvest  yields; 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields. 

Pope. 
Unti'mbered,  un-tim'bur'd.  adj.  Not  fur- 
nished with  timber;  weak. 

Where's  then  the  saucy  boat, 
Whose  weak  untimber'ld  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rival'd  greatness?  or  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune?  Shakspeare. 

Unti'mely,  un-time'le.  adj.    Happening 
before  the  natural  time. 

Boundless  intemperance  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne.  Shaksp. 

Matrons  and  maids 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  untimely  fate. 

Dryden. 
Such  were  the  notes  thy  once  lov'd  poet  sung, 
Till  death  ivntimely  stopp'd  his  tuneful  tongue. 
Oh  just  beheld  and  lost!  Pope. 

Unti'mely,  un-time'le.  adv.  Before  the 
natural  time. 

He  only  fair,  and  what  he  fair  hath  made; 
All  other  fair,  like  flowers,  untimely  fade.  Spenser, 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it; 
Prodigious  and  untimely  brought  to  light-     Shaksp. 

Butchers  and  villains! 
Ho  w  sweet  a  plant  you  have  untimely  cropt! 

Shakspeare. 
Call  up  our  friends, 
And  let  them  know  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  what's  untimely  done.  Shakspeare. 

Why  came  I  so  untimely  forth 
Into  a  world,  which,  wanting  thee, 
Could  entertain  us  with  no  worth?  Waller. 

Unti'nged,  un-tinj'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  stained;  not  discoloured. 
It  appears  what  beams  are  unlinged,  and  which 

paint  the  primary  or  secondary  iris.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  infected. 
Your  inattention  I  cannot  pardon:  Pope  has  the 

same  defect,  neither  is  Bolingbroke  untinged  with 
it.  Swift  to  Gay. 

Unti'rable,   un-ti'ra-bl.    adj.     Indefati- 
gable; unwearied. 

A  most  incomparable  man,  breath'd  as  it  were 
To  an  wntirable  and  continuate  goodness.     Shaksp. 
Unti'red,   un-tir'd'.282   adj.     Not   made 
weary. 

Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd, 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ?  Shakspeare. 

See  great  Marcellus!  how  untied  in  toils 
He  moves  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with  regal 
spoils.  Dryden. 

Unti'tled,  un-ti'tl'd.359  adj.    Having  no 

title. 

O  nation  miserable! 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  scepter'd: 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again? 

Shakspeare. 

Un'to,  un'too.  Jirefi.  [It  was  the  old  word 
for  to;  now  obsolete.]  To.  See  To. 
0  continue  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them! 

Psalms, 
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ll  was  their  hurt  untruly  to  attribute  such  great 
power  unto  false  sods  Hooker. 

She,  by  her  wicked  arts,  and  wily  skill, 
Unwares  me  wrought  unto  he:  wicked  will.    Spent. 

The  use  of  the  uavel  is  to  continue  the  infant 
unto  the  mother,  and  by  the  vessels  thereof  convey 
its  sustentation.  Brown. 

Children  permitted  the.  freedom  of  both  hands, 
often  confine  unto  the  left.  Brown. 

Me  when  the  cold  Digentian  stream  revrves, 
What  does  my  friend  believe  I  think  or  ask? 
Let  me  yet  less  possess,  so  I  may  live 
Wbate'er  of  life  remains  unto  myself.  Temple. 

Unto'ld,  un-told'.  adj. 

1.  Not  related. 

Better  a  thousand  such  as  I, 
Their  grief  untold,  should  pine  and  die; 
Than  her  bright  morning,  overcast 
With  sullen  clouds,  should  be  defae'd.  Waller. 

2.  Not  rcvenied. 

Obscene  words  are  very  indecent  to  be  heard: 
for  that  reason,  such  a  tale  shall  be  left  untold  by 
me.  Dry  den. 

3.  Not  numbered. 
Untouched,  un-tutsht'."9  aary. 

1.  Not  touched;  not  reached. 

Achilles,  though  dipt  in  Styx,  yet  having  his  heel 
untouched  by  that  water,  was  slain  in  that  part. 

Brown 

Three  men  passed  through  a  fiery  furnace  un- 
touched, unsinged.  Stephens. 

2.  Not  moved;  not  affected. 

They,  like  persons  wholly  untouched  with  his 
agonies,  and  unmoved  with  his  passionate  entrea- 
ties, sleep  away  all  concern  for  him  or  themselves. 

Sidney. 

3.  Not  meddled  with. 

We  must  pursue  the  sylvan  lands; 
Tli'  abode  of  nymphs,  untouched  by  former  hands. 

Dry  den. 
Several  very  antient  trees  grow  upon  the  spot, 
from  whence  they  conclude,  that  these  particular 
tracts  must  have  lain  untouched  for  some  ages. 

Addison, 

Unto'ward,  un-to'wurd.  adj. 

1.  Froward;   perverse;  vexatious;  not  ea- 
sily guided,  or  taught. 

Have  to  my  window;  and  if  she  be  froward, 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

Shakspeare. 

The  ladies  prove  averse, 
And  more  untoward  to  be  won, 
Than  by  Caligula  the  moon.  Hudibras. 

They  were  a  cross,  odd,  untoward  people.  South 

Some  men  have  made  a  very  untoward  use  of 
this,  aud  such  as  be  never  intended  tbey  should. 

Woodward. 

2.  Awkward;  ungraceful. 

Vast  is  my  theme,  yet  unconceiv'd,  and  brings 
Untoward  words,  scarce  loosen'd  from  the  things. 

Creech. 

Some  clergymen  hold  down  their  beads  within  an 
inch  of  the  cushion;  which,  besides  the  untoward 
manner,  hinders  them  from  making  the  best  advan- 
tage of  their  voice.  Swift. 

3.  Inconvenient;  troublesome;  unmanage- 
able. 

The  rabbins  write,  when  any  Jew 
Did  make  to  God  or  m.in  a  vow, 
Which  afterwards  he  found  un'nward, 
Or  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard; 
Any  three  other  Jews  o1  th'  nation 
Might  free  him  from  the  obligation.  Hudibras. 

Unto'wardly,  un-to'  Aurd-Ie.  adj.  Awk- 
ward; perverse;  froward. 

They  learn,  from  unbred  or  debauched  servants, 

untnwardly  tricks  and  vices.  Locks. 

U.\  ro'wARDLY,  U"-t6'wurd-le.  adv.  Awk- 

waidly;  ungainly;  perversely. 

He  that  provides  for  this  short  life,  but  takes  no 
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care  for  eternity,  acts  as  unlowardly  and  as  crossly 

to  the  reason  of  things  as  can  be.  Tillotson. 

He  explained  them  very  untowardly.     Tillotson. 

Untraceable,  un-tra'sa-bl.  adj.    Not  to 

be  traced. 

The  workings  of  providence  are  secret  and  un- 
traceable, by  which  it  disposes  of  the  lives  of  men. 

South. 
Untra'ced,  un-trast'.  adj.    Not  marked 
by  any  footsteps. 

Nor  wonder,  if  advantag'd  in  my  flight, 
By  taking  wing  from  thy  auspicious  height, 
Through  untiac'd  ways  and  airy  paths  I  fly, 
More  boundless  in  my  fancy  than  my  eye.  Denham. 
Untra'ctable,    un-trak'ta-bl.    adj.    \jn- 
traitable,  French;  intr  act  ability  Latin] 

1.  Not  yielding  to  common  measures  and 
management;  not  governable;  stubborn. 

The  French  supposing  that  they  had  advantage 
over  the  English,  began  to  be  stiff,  and  almost  wi- 
tractable,  sharply  pressing  for  speedy  resolutions 
and  short  meetings.  Hoyward. 

If  any  father  have  a  son  thus  perverse,  aud  «n- 
tractable,  I  know  not  what  more  he  can  do  but  pray 
for  him.  Locke. 

Ulcers  untractable  in  the  legs,  with  a  gangrenous 
appearance  in  the  skin.  Jlrbuttinot. 

2.  Rough;  difficult. 

1  fore'd  to  ride  th'  untractable  abyss.        Milton. 
Untra'p  i  ablkness,        un-irak'ta-bl-n£s. 
n.  s.    Unwillingness,  or  unfitness  to  be 
regulated  or  managed;  stubbornness. 

The  great  difference  in  men's  intellectuals  arises 
from  a  defect  in  tne  organs  of  Ae  body  particularly 
adapted  to  think;  or  in  the  dulness  and  unlractable- 
ness  of  those  faculties,  for  want  of  use.  Locke. 

Untra'ding,  UM-ua'ding.410  adj.  Not  en- 
gaged in  commerce. 

Men  leave  estates  to  their  children  in  land,  as 
not  so  liable  to  casualties  as  money  in  untratling 
and  unskilful  hands.  Locke. 

Untra'ined,  nn-tran'd'.  adj. 

1 .  Not  educated;  not  instructed;  not  dis- 
ciplined. 

My  wit  untrained  in  any  kind  of  art.  Shakspeare. 

The  king's  forces  charged  lively,  and  they  again 
as  stoutly  received  the  charge;  but  being  an  un- 
trained multitude,  without  any  soldier  or  guide, 
they  were  soon  put  to  flight.  Hayward. 

Life, 
To  noble  and  ignoble,  is  more  sweet 
Untrained  in  arms,  where  rashness  leads  not  on. 

Milton. 

No  expert  general  will  bring  a  company  of  raw, 
untrained  men  into  the  field;  but  will,  by  little 
bloodless  skirmishes,  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of 
the  fight.  Dtcay  of  Piety. 

2.  Irregular;  ungovernable. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  ev'ry  quest  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion: 

To  court  each  place  of  fortune  that  doth  fall, 
Is  wantonness  in  contemplation.  Herbert. 

UNTRANSFE'RRABLE,iln-trans-fer'a-bl.  oaf/. 

Incapable   of  being  given  from  one  to 

another. 

In  parliament  there  is  a  rare  co-ordination  of 

power,  though  the  sovereignty  remain  still  entire 

and  untransferable  in  the  prince.  llowel. 

Untransiva'rent,   un-trans-pa'rent.   adj. 

Not  diaphanous;  opaque. 

Though  held  against  the  light  they  appeared  of  a 

transparent  yellow,  yet  looked  on  with  one's  back 

turned  to  the  light,  they  exhibited  an  untranspamit 

blue.  Bcyk. 

Untra'velled,  un-trav'il'd.  adj. 

1.  Never  trodden  by  passengers. 

We  find  no  opt  n  track  or  constant  manuduction 
in  this  labyrinth,  but  are  ofttimes  fain  to  wander  in 
America  aud  untit.nl" d  parts.  Brown. 
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2.  Having  never  seen  foreign  countries. 
An  unti  avelled  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  (he 
beauties  of  Italian  pictures;  because  the  postures 
expressed  in  them  are  often  such  as  are  peculiar  to 
that  country.  Md'non- 

To   Untke'ad,  un-tred'.   v.  a.     To  tread 
back;  to  go  back  in  the  same  steps. 
We  will  untn  <id  the  steps  of  damned  flight, 
And,  like  a  uahed  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  thoie  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 

Shakspeare. 
Untre'asured,  un-trezh'ur'd.  adj.    Not 
laid  up;  not  reposited. 

Her  attendants 
Saw  her  a-'oed,  and  in  the  morning  early 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

Shakspeare. 

Untre'atable,    un-tre'ta-bl.     adj.     Not 
treatable;  not  practicable. 

Men  are  of  so  unbeatable  a  temper,  that  nothing 
can  be  obtained  of  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Untri'ed,  un-tride'.2--  adj. 

1.  Not  yet  attempted. 

It  behoves, 
From  hard  essays,  and  ill  successes  past, 
A  faithful  leader,  not  to  hazard  all 
Through  ways  of  danger  by  himself  untry'd.    Milt. 
That  she  no  ways  nor  means  may  leave  untry'd, 
Thus  to  her  sister  she  herself  apply'd.       Denham. 

2.  Not  yet  experienced. 

Never  more 
Mean  I  to  try,  what  rash  untry'd  I  sought, 
The  pain  of  absence  from  thy  sight.  Milton. 

The  happiest  of  mankind  overlooking  those  solid 
blessings,  which  they  already  have,  set  their  hearts 
upon  somewhat  which  they  want;  some  untried 
pleasure,  which,  if  they  could  but  taste,  they  should 
then  be  completely  blest.  Jlltcrbury. 

Self-preservation,  the  long  acquaintance  of  soul 
and  body,  the  unti  ied  condition  of  a  separation,  are 
sufficient  reasons  not  to  turn  our  backs  upou  life 
out  of  an  humour.  Collier. 

Eternity!  thou  pleasing  dreadful  thought! 
Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  aud  changes  must  we 
pass?  Jlddison. 

3.  Not  having  passed  trial. 

The  Father,  secure, 
Ventures  his  filial  virtue,  though  untry'd, 
Against  what'er  may  tempt.  Milton. 

Untri'umphable,    un-tri'umf-a-bl.    adj. 
Which  allows  no  triumph. 

What  towns,  what  garrisons  might  you 
With  hazard  of  this  blood,  subdue; 
Which  now  y'  are  bent  to  throw  away 
In  vain,  untriumphable  fray?  Hudibras. 

Untro'd,  tin-trod'.  ~)    adj.     Not 

Untro'dden,  un-trod'd'n.1"3  $         passed; 
uot  marked  by  the  foot. 

The  way  he  came  not  having  mark'd,  return 
Was  difficult,  by  human  steps  untrod.      .  Milton. 
Now  while  the  heav'n,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 
Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch.  Milton. 

A  garland  made  of  such  new  l>ays, 
And  sought  in  such  untrodden  ways, 
As  no  man's  temples  e'er  did  crown.  Waller. 

Who  was  the  first  to  explore  th'  untrodden  \  ith, 
When  life  was  hazarded  in  ev'ry  step?       *idtiison 

Untro'lled,  un-troi'd'.  adj.  Not  bowled; 
not  rolled  alon^. 

Hard  fate!  untroWd  is  now  the  charming  dye; 
The  playhouse  and  the  pains  unrisited  mill 

DiyJcn. 
Untro'ubi.ed,  un-mib'bl'd.  adj. 
1.  Not  disturbed  by  care,  sorrow,  ortrviit. 

Quiet,  untroubled  soul,  awake!  awake! 
I    Arm,  fight  and  conquer,  fur  fair  England's  sake. 
1  Shaksptart 
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2.  Not  agitated;  not  confused;  free  from 

passion. 

Our  Saviour  meek,  and  with  untroubled  mind, 
After  his  airy  jaunt,  though  hurry 'd  sore, 
Hungry  and  cold,  betook  him  to  his  rest.      Milton. 

3.  Not  interrupted  in  the  natural  course. 

Would  they  think  with  how  small  allowance 
Untroubled  nature  doth  herself  suffice, 
Such  superfluities  they  would  despise.  Spenser. 

4.  Transparent;  clear;  not  mudded. 

The  equal  distribution  of  the  spirits  in  the  liquor 
with  the  tangible  parts,  ever  representeth  bodies 
clear  and  untroubled.  Bacon. 

Untru'e,  fin-trdd'.339  adj. 

1.  False;  contrary  to  reality. 

By  what  construction  shall  any  man  make  those 
compaiisons  true,  holding  that  distinction  untruef 

Hooker 

That  a  vessel  filled  with  ashes  will  receive,  the 
like  quantity  of  water  that  it  would  have  done  if 
it  bail  been  empty,  is  utterly  untrue,  for  the  water 
will  not  go  in  by  a  fifth  part.  Bacon. 

2.  False;  not  faithful. 

I  cannot  break  so  sweet  a  bond, 

Unless  1  prove  untrue; 
Nor  can  I  ever  be  so  fond, 

To  prove  untrue  for  you.  Suckling. 

Flora  commands  those  nymphs  and  knights, 
Who  liv'd  in  slothful  ease,  and  loose  delights, 
Who  never  a'cts  of  honour  durst  pursue, 
The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  untrue. 

Dryden. 

Untru'ly.  tm-troo'le.   adv.    Falsely;  not 

according  to  truth. 

It  was  their  hurt  untruly  to  attribute  so  great 
power  unto  false  gods-  Hooker. 

On  these  mountains  it  is  generally  received  that 
the  ark  rested,  but  untruly.  Raleigh. 

Untru'&tiness,  iln-trus'te-nes.  n.  s.    Un- 
faithfulness. 

Secretary  Peter  under  pretence  of  gravity  co- 
vered much  untrustiness  of  heart.  Hayward. 

Untru'th,  un-tr66M'.  n.  8. 

1.  Falsehood;  contrariely  to  reality. 

2.  Moral  falsehood;  not  veracity. 

He  who  is  perfect,  and  abhors  untruth, 
With  heavenly  influence  inspires  my  youth.  Sandys. 

3.  Treachery;  want  of  fidelity. 

I  would, 
So  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it, 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  False  assertion. 

In  matter  of  speculation  or  practice,  no  untruth 
can  possibly  avail  the  patron  and  defender  long; 
and  things  most  truly  are  likewise  most  behovefully 
spoken.  Hooker- 

There  is  little  hope  for  common  justice  in  this 
dispute,  from  a  man,  who  lays  the  foundations  of 
his  reasonings  in  so  notorious  an  untruth,  .itterbury. 

Untu'*jable,  u.n-tu'na-bl.  adj.  Unharmo- 
nious;  not  musical. 

My  news  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury, 
For  they  are  harsh,  untunable,  and  bad.      Shaksp. 
A  lute  string,  merely  unequal  in  its  parts,  giveth 
a  harsh  and  untunable  sound;  which  strings  we  call 
false.  Bacon. 

His  harsh  untunable  pipe  is  no  more  fit  than  a 
raveH's  to  join  with  the  musick  of  a  choir.    Taller. 

To  Untu'ne,  tin-tune',  v.  a. 

1.  To  make  incapable  of  harmony. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  what  discord  follows.  Shakspeare. 

When  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 
fht  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  musick  shall  untune  the  sky.  Dryden. 

The  captives,  as  their  tyrant  shall  require 
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That  they  should  breathe  the  song,  and  touch  the 

lyre, 
Shall  say;  can  Jacob's  servile  race  rejoice, 
Untuned  the  musick,  and  disus'd  the  voice?  Prior. 
2.  To  disorder. 

0  you  kind  gods! 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature, 
Th'  untun'd  and  jarring  senses  O  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father!  Shakspeare 

Untu'rnbd,  un-tuin'd'.  udj.  Not  turned. 
New  crimes  invented,  left  untuni'd  no  stone, 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  bis  own.  Dryd. 
So  eager  hath  the  inquisitive  part  of  mankind 
been  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  fair  issue,  that  uo 
stone  hath  been  leu  uniurn'd,  no  way  whereby 
these  things  could  have  uecn  brought  forth  of  the 
sea,  but  one  or  other  hath  pitched  upon. 

Woodward. 

Untu'tored,  tLtn-tu'tur'd.3S'J  adj.    Unin- 
stiucted;  untaught. 

Th)  mother  took  into  ber  blameful  bed 
Some  stern  untutored  churl;  and  nouie  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip,  whose  fruit  tbou  art. 

Hhakspeare. 
Thy  even  thoughts  with  so  much  plainness  tlow, 
Their  sense  untuioi'd  infancy  ui..y  know: 
Yet  to  such  height  is  all  that  plainness  wrought, 
Wit  may  admire,  and  letter'd  pride  be  taught. 

trior. 

To  Untwi'ne,  un-twine'.  v.  a. 
1.  To  open  what  is  held  together  by  con- 
volution. 

But  since  the  sisters  did  so  soon  untwine 
So  fair  a  ihreau,  I'll  strive  to  piece  the  line. 

Waller. 
Z.  To  open  what  is  wrapped  on  itself. 

It  turns  fintiy    and  softly   three  or  four  turns, 
caused  by  me  untwining  of  the  beard  by  the  mois- 
ture. Bacon. 
3.    To  separate  that  which  clasps  round 
any  thing. 

Divers  worthy  gentlemen  of  England,  all  the 

syren  songs  of  Italy  could  never  untwine  from  the 

mast  of  God's  word.  Jlscham. 

To  Untwi'st,  un-twist'.  v.  a.  To  separate 

any  tnings  involved  in  each  other,  or 

wrapped  up  on  themselves. 

Untwisting  his  deceitful  clue, 

He  'gan  to  weave  a  web  of  wicked  guile.    Spenser. 

The  interest  of  prince  and  people  is  so  enfolded 

in  a  mutual  embrace,  that  they  caunot  be  untwisted 

without  pulling  a  limb  off.  Taylor. 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.  Milton. 

No,  I'll  untwist  you; 
I  have  occasion  for  your  stay  on  earth.        Dryden- 
Tarred  hempen  ropes  cut  small  and  untwisted, 
are  beneficial  for  lands.  Mortimer. 

Untwist  a  wire,  and  from  her  gums 
A  set  of  teeth  completely  comes  Swift. 

To  Unty',  un-ti'.  v.  a.  [See  Untie.]  To 
loose. 

O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I: 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  unty.        Shakspeare. 

Unlac'd  her  stays,  her  knight-gown  is  unty'd, 
And  what  she  has  of  head-dress  is  aside.       Foung. 
To  Unva'il.  un-vale'.  v.  a.    To  uncover; 
to  strip  of  a  vail.    This  word  is  unvail, 
or  unveil,  according  to  its  etymology. 
See  Vail  and  Veil. 
Troy  reviv'd,  her  mourning  face  unvaiVd. 

Denham. 
Unva'luable,  An-val'u-a-bl.  adj.    Inesti- 
mable; being  above  price. 

Secure  the  innocence  of  children,  by  imparting 
to  them  the  unvaluable  blessing  of  a  virtuous  and 
pious  education.  Jitterbury. 

Unva'lued,  un-val'ude.  adj. 
1.  Not  prized;  neglected. 

He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do, 
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Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depend 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state. 

Shakspeare. 
2.  Inestimable;  above  price. 

I  thought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks; 
!.        nab      .ones,  unvaiu'd  jewels.       Shakspeare. 
Unv       HVJisHED,un-vang'kwisht. adj.  Not 
conquered;  not  overcome. 

Shall  1  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquisK'd, 
Delpact  so  much  from  thai  prerogative, 
As  to  be  cali'u  but  viceroy  of  the  whole?      Shaksp. 
Victory  doth  more  often  fall  by  error  of  the  un* 
vanquished,  thd.i  by  the  valour  of  the  victorious. 

Hayward. 

They  rise  unvanquish'd.  Milton. 

Unva'riable,  un-va  te-a-bl.  adj   \invari- 

abley    French.]     Not    changeable;    not 

mutable. 

The  two  great  hinges  of  morality  stand  fixt  and 
unvariuble  as  the  two  poles:  whatever  is  naturally 
conducive  to  the  common  interest,  is  good;  and 
whatever  has  a  contrary  influence  is  evil.    Norris. 
Unva'ried,  iin-va'riu.2;>3  adj.   Not  chang- 
ed; not  diversified. 

If  authors  cannot  be  prevail'd  with  to  keep  close 
to  truth  and  instruction,  by  unvaried  terms,  and 
plain,  unsophisticated  arguments,  yet  it  concern? 
readers  not  to  be  imposed  on.  Locke. 

They  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes, 
With  sure  returns  of  still-expected  rhymes.    Pope. 
Unva'rnished,  un-var'nisht.  adj. 

1.  Not  overlaid  with  varnish. 

2.  Not  adorned;  not  decorated. 

I  will  a  round,  unvarnished  tale  deliver, 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love;  what  drugs,  what 

charms 
I  won  his  daughter  with.  Shakspeare. 

Unva'rying    un-va're-ing.410  adj.     Not 
liable  to  change. 

We  cannot  keep  by  us  any  standing,  unvarying 
measure  of  duration,  which  consists  in  a  constant 
fleeting  succession,  as  we  can  of  certain  lengths  of 
extension,  as  inches  marked  out  in  permanent  par- 
cels of  matter.  Locke. 
To  Unve'il,  un-vale'.  v.  a.  [See  Veil  and 
Vail.] 

1.  To  uncover;  to  devest  of  a  veil. 

The  moon, 
Apparent  queen,  unveiVd  her  peerless  light. 

Milton, 
To  the  limpid  stream  direct  thy  way, 
When  the  gay  mornttwuei/s  her  smiling  ray.  Pope. 

2.  To  disclose;  to  shew. 

The  providence,  that 's  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Pluto's  gold; 
Does  ev'n  our  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 

Shakspeare. 
Now  unveiVd,  the  toilet  stands  display'd, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystick  order  laid.  Pope. 

Unve'iledly,  un-va'led-ie.10*  adv.  Plain- 
ly; without  disguise. 

Not  knowing  what  use  you  will  make  of  what 
has  been  unveiledly  communicated  to  you,  I  was 
unwilling  that  some  things,  which  had  cost  me 
pains,  should  fall  into  any  man's  hands  that  scorns 
to  purchase  knowledge  with  pains.  Boyle. 

Unve'ntilated,    un-ven'te-ia-ted.     adj. 
Not  fanned  by  the  wind. 

This,  animals,  to  succour  life,  demand; 
Nor  should  the  air  unventilated  stand; 
The  idle  deep  corrupted  would  contain 
Blue  deaths.  Blackmore. 

Unve'ritable,  un-veVe-ta-bl.  adj.     Not 
true. 
All  these  proceeded  upon  unveritable  grounds. 

Brown. 
Unve'rsed.  tan-verst'.3"9  adj.  Unacquaint- 
ed; unskilled. 

Not  eastern  inonarchs,  on  their  nuptial  day, 
In  dazzling  gold  and  purple  shine  so  gay 
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As  the  bright  natives  ot'th'  ualabcur'd  field, 
Unversed  in  spinning,  and  in  looms  unskill'd. 

lilackmore. 
Unve'xed,  un-v£kst'.359  adj.  Untroubled; 
undisturbed. 

With  a  blest  and  unvext  retire, 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again.  Shaksp. 
Unvex'd  with  thought  of  wants  whicu  may  be- 
tide; 
Or  for  to-morrow's  dinner  to  provide.  Dryden. 

Unvt'olated,  ui)-vi'6-la-t£d.  %dj.  Not  in- 
jured; not  broken. 

Herein  you  war  against  yo'tr  reputation, 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife.        Sliakspeare. 
He,  with  singular  constancy,  preserved  his  duty 
and  fidelity  to  his  majesty  unviolated.     Clarendon. 

This  strength  diffus'd 
No  less  through  all  my  siuews,  joints  and  bones, 
Than  thine,  while  I  preserv'd  these  locks  unshorn, 
The  pledge  of  my  unviolated  vow  Milton 

UNvi'RTUous,un-veYtshu-us.a<//'.  Want- 
ing virtue. 

If  they  can  find  in  their  hearts  that  the  poor,  un- 
mrluous,  fat  knight  shall  be  any  further  afflicted, 
we  two  will  be  the  ministers.  Shakspeare 

Unvi'sitkd,  un-vlz'it-£d.   adj.    Not   re- 
sorted to. 

In  some  wild  zone 
Dwell,  not  tmvisited  of  heavVs  fair  light, 
Secure.  Milton. 

The  playhouse  and  the  park  unvisited  must  lie. 

Dryden. 

Unu'niform,  un-yu'ne-form.  adj.    Want- 
ing uniformity. 

Such  an  ununiforin  piety  is  in  many  so  exactly 
apportioned  to  Satan's  interest,  that  he  has  no  cause 
to  wish  the  change  of  his  tenure.       Decay  of  Piety. 

Unvo'yageable,  un-voe'a-ja-bl.  adj.   Not 
to  be  passed  over  or  voyaged. 
Not  this  unvoyageable  gulph  obscure, 
Detain  from  following  thy  illustrious  track.  Milton. 

Unu'rged,  un-firj'd'.359  adj.  Not  incited; 
not  pressed. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  wouldst 
vow, 
That  never  words  were  musick  to  thine  ear, 
Unless  I  spake.  Shakspeare. 

U.vu'sed,  un-uz'd'.359  adj. 

1.  Not  put  to  use;  unemployed. 

She  whose  husband  about  that  time  died,  forget- 
ting the  absent  Plangus,  or,  at  least,  not  hoping  of 
him  to  attain  so  aspiring  a  purpose,  left  no  art  un- 
tue'.',  wbich  might  keep  the  line  from  breaking, 
whereat  the  fish  was  already  taken.  Sidney. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason, 
To  rust  in  us  unus'd.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  accustomed. 

He,  unuserf  to  such  entertainment,  did  shortly 
and  plainly  answer  what  he  was.  Sidney. 

One.  whose  eyes, 
AI!h  it  unuserf  to  the  melting  mood, 
Dropt  tears  as  fist  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.  Shakspeare. 

What  art  thou? 
Not  from  above;  no,  thy  wan  looks  betray 
Diminish'd  light,  and  eyes  tmus'd  to  day.   Dryden. 

Unu'seful,    un-use'ful.    adj.      Useless; 
serving  no  purpose. 

I  was  persuaded,  by  experience,  that  it  mi^ht  not 
be  unuseful  in  the  capacities  it  was  intended  for. 

Glaiivi'le. 

Birds  flutter  with  their  wings  when  there  is  but 
a  little  down  upon  them,  and  they  are  as  yet  utterly 
nmueful  for  flying.  More 

As  "hen  the  building  g:'.ins  a  surer  stay, 
We  take  the  unuseful  scaffolding  away.     Dryden. 


Pleas'd  to  find  bis  age 
Declining,  not  unuseful  to  his  lord.  Philips. 

Unu'sual,  un-u'zhu-il.451'  adj.    Not  corn- 
men;  not  frequent;  rare. 

With  this  unusual  and  strange  course,  they  went 
on,  till  God,  in  whose  heaviest  worldly  judgments 
I  nothing  doubt  but  that  there  may  lie  hidden 
mercy,  gave  theun  over  to  their  own  inventions. 

Hooker. 

You  gain  your  point,  if  your  industrious  art 
Can  make  unusual  words  easy  and  plain.  Roscom. 

A  sprightly  red  vermillions  all  her  face; 
Aud  her  eyes  languish  with  unusual  grace.  Grant). 

That  peculiar  turn,  that  the  words  shall  appear 
new,  yet  not  unusual,  but  very  proper  to  his  audi- 
tors. Ftlton. 

The  river  flows  redundant,  aud  attacks 
The  lingering  remnant  with  unusual  tide.  Philips. 

Unu'sualness,  un-u'zhu4l-nes.  n.  s.  Un- 
communness;  infrequency. 

It  is  the  unusualntss  of  the  time,  not  the  appear- 
ance, that  surprises  Alcinous.  Broome. 
Unusually,  un-u'zhu-al-le.    adv.    [from 

unusual.']    Not  in  the  usual  manner. 
Unu'tterable,  un-ut'tilr-a-bl.  adj.   Inef- 
fable; inexpressible. 

Sighs  now  breath'd 
Unutterable;  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
I^spir'd,  and  wing'd  for  heaven  with  speedier  flight 
Than  lou  Jest  oratory.  Milton. 

What  thinks  he  of  the  happiness  of  another  life, 
wherein  God  will  fill  us  with  unutterable  joy? 

Kettlewell. 
It  wounds  my  soul 
To  think  of  your  unutterable  sorrows, 
When  you  shall  find  Hippolitus  was  guiltless. 

Smith. 
Unvu'lnerable,     un-vul'nur-a-bl.      adj. 
Exempt  from  wound;  not.  vulnerable. 

The  god  of  soldiers  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with   nobleness,   that  thcu   may'st 

prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i'  th'  wars 
Like  a  great  sea  mark,  standing  every  flaw! 

Shakspeare. 
Unwa'kened,  im-wa'k'n'd.103  3fia  adj.  Not 
roused  from  sleep. 

The  more 
His  wonder  was,  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discompos'd.  Milton. 

Unwa'lled,  un-wawl'd'.  adj.    Having  no 
walls. 

He  came  to  Taurus,  a  great  and  rich  city,  but 
unwalled,  and  of  no  strength.  Kvolles 

Unwa'res,  nn-warz'.  adv.  Unexpectedly; 
before  any  caution,  or  expectation. 

She,  by  her  wicked  arts, 
Too  false  and  strong  for  earthly  skill  or  might, 
Unwares  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked  will.  Spenser. 

The  deity 
Hath  given  so  many  other  sighs  and  cares 
To  my  attendant  state,  that  well  unwares 
You  might  be  hurt  for  me.  Chapman. 

His  loving  mother  came  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  woods,  to  see  her  little  son, 

And  chane'd  unwares  to  meel  him  in  the  way, 
After  his  sports  and  cruel  pastime  done.     Fairfax. 

Still  we  sail,  while  prosperous  blows  the  wind, 
Till  on  some  secret  rock  unwares  we  light.  Fairfax. 

Unwa'rily,  un-vva're-le.  adv.     Without 
caution;  carelesly;  heedlesly. 

The  best  part  of  my  powers 
Were  in  the  washes  all  unwarily 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.         Shakspeare. 

If  1  bad  not  univarily  engaged  myself  for  the 
present  publishing  it,  1  should  have  kept  it  till  I 
had  looked  o\er  it.  Digby 

By  such  principles,  they  renounce  their  legal 
claim  to  liberty  and  property,  aud  unicarily  submit 
to  what  they  really  abbor.  Freeholder. 
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Unwa'riness,  nn-wi're-nes.  n.  8.  [from 
unwary.']  Want  of  caution;  careics- 
ness. 

The  same  temper  which  inclines  us  to  a  desire 
of  fame,  naturally  betrays  us  into  such  slips  and 
unwarinesses,  as  are  not  incident  to  men  of  a  con- 
trary disposition.  Spectator. 
Unwa'rhre,  un-war'like.  adj.  Not  fit  for 
war;  not  used  to  war;  not  military. 

He  safely  might  old  troops  to  battle  lead 
Against  th'  unwarlike  Persian  and  the  Medc; 
Whose  haslj»  flight  did  from  a  bloodless  field, 
More  spoils  than  honour  to  the  victor  yield.  Waller. 

Avert  unwarlike  Indians  from  his  Rome, 
Triumph  abroad,  secure  our  peace  at  home.  Dryd. 
Unwa'rned,  un-warn'd'.3'9  adj.  Not  cau- 
tioned; not  made  wary. 

Unexperienced  young  men,  if  unwarned,  take 
one  thing  for  another,  and  judge  by  the  outside. 

Locke. 
May  hypocrites, 
That  slily  speak  one  thing,  another  think, 
Drmk  on  unuarn'd,  till  by  inchactuig  cups 
Infatuate,  they  their  wily  thoughts  disclose!  Philips. 
Unwarrantable,  un-wor'ra:*-ta-bi.  adj. 
Not  defensible;  not  to  be  justified;  not 
allowed. 

At  very  distant  removes  an  extemporary  inter- 
course is  feasible,  and  may  be  compassed  without 
unwarrantable  correspondence  with  the  people  of 
the  air.  Glanville. 

He  who  docs  an  unwarrantable  action  through  a 
false  information,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  be- 
lieved, cannot  in  reason  make  the  guilt  of  one  sin 
the  excuse  of  another.  South. 

UNWA'RRANTABLY^n-wor'ran-ta-ble.ad-p. 
Not  justifiably;  not  defensibly. 

A  true  and  humble  sense  of  your  own  unworthi- 
ness,  will  not  suffer  you  to  rise  up  to  that  confidence, 
which  some  men  uni<;arran(a6/j/  pretend  to,  nay, 
unwarrantably  require  of  others.  Wake. 

Unwarranted,  un- w&r'rant-ed.  adj.  Not 
ascertained;  uncertain. 

The  subjects  of  this  kingdom  believe  it  is  not  le- 
gal for  them  to  be  enforced  to  go  beyond  the  seas, 
without  their  own  consent,  upon  the  hope  of  an  un- 
warranted conquest;  but  to  resist  an  invading  enemy, 
the  subject  must  be  commanded  out  of  the  counties 
where  they  inhabit.  Bacon. 

Unwa'ry,  un-wa'te.  adj. 

1.  Wanting    caution;    imprudent;    hasty; 
precipitate. 

Nor  think  me  so  unwary. 
To  briug  my  feet  again  into  the  snare 
Where  tmce  1  have  been  caught.  Milton. 

So  spake  the  false  archangel,  and  infus'd 
Bad  influence  into  th'  unwary  breast.  Milton. 

Turning  short  he  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  the  unwary  knight; 
Deep  wa>  the  wound.  Dryden. 

Proposition!  about  religion  are  insinuated  into  ihe 
unwary  as  well  as  unbiassed  understandings  of  chil- 
dren, and  rivctted  there  by  long  custom.       Locke. 

2.  Unexpected.     Obsolete. 
All  iu  the  open  hall  amazed  stood, 

At  suddenness  of  that  unwary  sight, 
And  wouder'd  at  his  bi  eathless  hasty  mood  Spenser. 
Unwa'shkd,      un-wosht'.     )    udj.       Not 
Unwa'shen,     un-wos'./en.   \         \v  ashed; 
not  cleansed  by  washing. 

Another  lean  unwashed  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  talc,  and  talk:-  of  Arthur's  death. 

cUt  il.tpertre. 
To  eat  with  imicas/ien  hands  dcfileth  not  a  man. 

JMitttktV. 

He  accepts  of  no  unclean,  no  unwashni  sacraflbe; 

and  if  repentance  usher  not  in,  prayer  will  never 

find  admittance.  Duppa. 

When  the  fleece  is  shorn,  if  sweat  remains, 
Unwashed,  it  soaks  into  their  empty  veins.  Dryden. 
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Unwa'sted,  un-w&'sted.  adj.     Not  con- 
sumed; not  diminished. 

Why  have  those  rocks  so  long  unwasted  stood, 
Since,  lavish  of  their  stock,  they  through  the  flood 
Have,  ages  past,  their  melting  crystals  spread, 
And  with  their  spoils  the  liquid  regions  fed? 

Blackmore. 
Unvva'sting,     im-wa'sting.410    adj.     Not 
growing  less;  not  decaying. 

Purest  love's  unwasting  treasure; 
Constant  faith,  fair  hope,  long  leisure; 
Sacred  Hymen!  these  are  thine.  Pope. 

Unwav'ed,  tin-wa.de'.  adj.    Not   used  to 
travel;  not  seasoned  in  the  road. 

Beasts,  that  have  been  rid  off  their  legs,  are  as 

much  for  a  man's  use,  as  colts  that  are  unwayed, 

and  will  not  go  at  all.  Suckling. 

Unwe'akened,     un-we'k'n'd.103  SB»     adj. 

Not  weakened. 

By  reason  of  the  exsuction  of  some  air  out  of  the 
glass,  the  elastical  power  of  the  remaining  air  was 
very  much  debilitated,  in  comparison  of  the  un- 
weakmed  pressure  of  the  external  air.  Boyle. 

Unwe'aponed,  un-wep'p'n'd.  103  3S9  adj. 
Not  furnished  with  offensive  arms. 

As  the  beasts  are  armed  with  fierce  teeth,  paws, 
horns,  and  other  bodily  instruments  of  much  ad- 
vantage against  unueaponed  men;  so  hath  reason 
taught  man  to  strengthen  his  hand  with  such  otfen- 
sive  arms,  as  no  creature  else  can  well  avoid. 

Raleigh 
Unwe'ariable,  un-we're-a-bl.  adj.     Not 
to  be  tiled;  indefatigable. 

Desire  to  resemble  him  in  goodness,  maketh 
them  umceariable.  Hooker. 


Unwe'aried,  Cin-we'rid.~"  adj. 

1.  Nut  tired;  not  fatigued. 

The  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unxcearied,  up  return'd.    Milton. 
Their  bloody  task  unwearied,  still  they  ply. 

Waller. 
Still  th1  unwearied  sire  pursues  the  tuneful  strain. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Indefatigable;  continual;  not  to  be  spent; 
not  sinking  under  fatigue. 

He  joy'd  to  range  abroad  in  fresh  attire, 
Through  the  wide  compass  of  the  airy  coast, 
And  with  unwearied  limbs  each  part  t'  enquire. 

Spenser. 
Godlike  his  unviearied  bounty  flows; 
First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Denham 
A  winged  virtue,  through  th'  etherial  sky, 
From  orb  to  orb,  unwearied  dost  thou  fly.       Tickel 
An  unwearied  devotion  in  the  service  of  God  re- 
commended the  gospel  to  the  world.  Rogers. 
The  righteous  shall  certainly  be  saved;  but  then 
the  christian  character  of  a  righteous  man  implies 
a  constant,  unwearied  perseverance  in  many  painful 
instances  of  duty.  Rogers. 
To  Unwe'ary,  un-we're.  v.  a.  To  refresh 
after  weariness. 

It  unwearies  and  refreshes  more  than  any  thing, 
after  too  great  labour.  Temple . 

Unwe'd,  fin- wed',  adj.    Unmarried. 
This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Shakspeare. 
Unwe'dgeable,  un-wed'ja-bl.  adj.     Not 
to  be  cloven. 

Merciful  heaven! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulph'rous  bolt 
Split'st  the  unwedgtable  and  gnarled  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle.  Shakspeare. 

Unwee'ded,  un-weed'ed. adj.  Not  cleared 
from  weeds. 

Fie!  'tis  an  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  na- 
ture, 
Possess  it  merely.  Shakspeare. 


Unweep'ed,    An-weept'.     adj.     Not    la- 
mented.    Now  unnvefit. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watry  bier 
Umeeept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear.  Milton. 

Unwee'ting,  on-wee'ting.*10  adj.     Igno- 
rant; unknowing. 

Her  seeming  dead  he  found  with  feigned  fear, 
As  all  unweeting  of  that  well  she  knew; 
And  pain'd  himself  with  busy  care  to  rear 
Her  out  of  careless  swoon.  Spenser. 

But  contrary,  unletting  he  fulfill'd 
The  purpos'd  counsel,  pre-ordain'd  and  fix'd, 
Of  the  most  high.  Milton. 

Unwe'ighed,  un-vvade'.  adj. 

1.  Not.  examined  by  the  balance. 

Solomon  left  all  the  vessels  unwe'ighed,  because 
they  were  exceeding  many  1  Kings 

2,  Not  considerate;  negligent. 

What  umvfighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish 
drunkard  pickt  out  of  my  conversation,  that  he 
dares  in  this  manner  essay  me?  why,  he  hath  not 
been  thrice  in  my  company  Shaksy  are 

Daughter,  what  words,  have  pass'd  thy  lips  un- 
weighhl, 
Deem  not  unjustly  by  my  doom  opprest, 
Of  human  race  Ihe  wisest  and  the  best.  Pope. 

Unwe'ighing,  un-wa'ing.*1'  adj.    Incon- 
siderate; thoughtless. 

Wise?  why,  no  question  but  he  was — a  very  su- 
perficial, ignorant,  unweighing  fellow.  Shakspeare. 
Unwe'lcome,     un-weTkum.    adj.       Not 
pieasing;   not    grateiul;    not    well    re- 
ceived. 

Such  welcome  and  umoelcome  things  at  once, 
'Tis  hard  to  reconcile.  Shakspeare. 

Soon  as  th1  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arriv'd  at  heaven-gate,  displeas'd, 
All  were  who  heard.  Milton. 

Though  he  that  brings  unwelcome  news 
Has  but  a  losing  office,  yet  he  that  shews 
Your  danger  first,  and  then  your  way  to  safety, 
May  heal  that  wound  he  made.  Denham- 

Forc'd  from  her  presence,  and  condemn'd  to  live; 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve. 

Dryden 
From  the  very  first  instances  of  perception,  some 
things  are  grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to  them; 
some  things  that  they  incline  to,  and  others  that 
they  fly.  Locke 

Such  hasty  nights  as  these,  would  give  very  un- 
welcome interruptions  to  our  labours.  Benlley. 
Unwe'pt,  tin- wept',  adj.    Not  lamented; 
not  ben'oaned. 

Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd; 
Your  widow  dolorous  likewise  be  unwept. 

Shakspeare. 
We,  but  the  slaves  that  mount  you  to  the  throne: 
A  base,  ignoble  crowd,  without  a  name; 
Unwept,  unworthy  of  the  fun'ral  flame; 
By  duty  bound  to  forfeit  each  his  life.  Dryden. 

Unwe't,  un-wet'.  adj.  Not  moist. 
Once  I  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmov'd,  and  eyes  unwet; 
Yet  since  I  have  thee  here  in  narrow  room, 
My  tears  shall  set  thee  first  afloat  within  thy  tomb. 

Dryden 
Unwhi'pt,  un-hwipt'.3a9  adj.  Not  punish- 
ed; not  corrected  with  the  rod. 

Tremble  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes 
Unwhipt  of  justice.  Shakspeare. 

Once  I  caught  him  in  a  lie; 
And  then,  unwhipt,  he  had  the  sense  to  cry.  Pope. 
Unwho'lesome,  un-hole'sftm.  adj. 
1.  Insalubrious;  mischievous  to  health. 
The  discovery  of  the  disposition  of  the  air  is  good 
for  the  prognosticks  of  wholesome  and  unwholesome 
years  Bacon. 

There  I  a  prisoner  chain'd  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprison'd  also,  close  and  damp, 


Unwholesome  draught;  but  here  I  find  amends, 
The  breath  of  heav'n  fresh-blowing,  pure  and  sweet., 
With  day-spring  born;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 

Milton. 
How  can  any  one  be  assured,  that  his  meat  and 
drink  are  not  poisoned,  ami  made  unwholesome  be- 
fore they  are  brought  to  him?  South. 
Rome  is  never  fuller  of  nobility  than  in  summer; 
for  i he  country  towns  are  so  infested  with  unwhole- 
some vapours,  thai  they  dare  not  trust  themselves  in 
them  while  the  heats  last.                           Mdison. 
Children,  born  benlthy,  often  contract  diseases 
from  an  unwholesome  nurse.                     Arhuthnot. 
2    Corrupt;  tainted. 

We'll  use  this  umcholesome  humidity,  this  gross, 
watry  pumpion;  we'll  teach  him  to  know  turtles 
from  jays.  Shakspeare. 

Unwi'eldily,  un-weel'de-le.  adv.  Hea- 
vily; with  difficult  motion. 

Unwieldily  they  wallow  first  in  ooze; 
Then  in  the  shady  covert  seek  repose.        Dryden . 
Unwi'eldiness,     un-weel'de-nes-     n      s. 
Heaviness;    difficulty  to   move,   or  be 
moved. 

To  what  a  cumbersome  unwieldiness, 
And  burdenous  corpulence,  my  love  had  grown, 
But  thai  1  made  it  feed  upon 
That  which  love  worst  endures,  discretion!  Donne. 
The  supposed  unwieldiness  of  its  massy    hulk, 
grounded  upon  our  experience  of  the  inaptitude  of 
great  and  heavy  bodies  to  motion,  is  a  mere  im- 
posture of  our  senses  Glanville. 

Unwieldy,  un-weel'de.  adj.  Unmanage- 
able; not  easily  moving  or  moved;  bulky; 
weighty;  ponderous. 

An  ague,  meeting  many  humours  in  a  fat,  un- 
wieldy body  of  fifty-eight  years  old,  in  four  or  five 
fits  carried  him  out  of  the  world.  Clarendon. 

Part,  huge  of  bulk! 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean.  Milton. 

Unwieldy  sums  of  wealth,  which  higher  mount 
Than  files  of  marshall'd  figures  can  account 

Dryden. 
Nothing  here  th'  unwieldy  rock  avails, 
Rebounding  harmless  from  the  plaited  scales, 
That,  firmly  join'd,  preserv'd  him  from  a  wound, 
With  native  armour  crusted  all  around.     Mdison. 
What  carriage  can  bear  away  all  the  rude  and 
unwieldy  loppings  of  a  branchy  tree  at  once? 

Watts. 
Unwi'lling,  un-wil'ling.410   adj.    Loath; 
not  contented;  not  inclined;  not  comply- 
ing by  inclination. 

The  nature  of  man  is  unwilling  to  continue  doing 
that  wherein  it  shall  always  condemn  itself 

Hooker. 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons: 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  so  too.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  sun  rise  unwilling  to  his  race, 
Clouds  on  his  brows,  and  spots  upon  his  face, 
Suspect  a  drizzling  day.  Dryden. 

Heaven's  unchang'd  decrees  attentive  hear: 
More  pow'rful  gods  have  torn  thee  from  my  side, 
Unwilling  to  resign,  and  doom'd  a  bride.    Dryden. 

A'  length  I  drop,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 
This  saving  counsel,  keep  your  piece  nine  years. 

Pope. 
Unwi'llingly,  un-wil'ling-le.  adv.    Not 
wi'h  good-will;  not  without  loathness. 

The  whining  school-bov   with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  Shakspeare. 

A  feast  the  people  hold  to  Dagon,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works,  unwillingly  this  rest 
Their  superstition  yields.  Milton. 

Stiil  dismay'd 
By  seas  or  skies,  unwillingly  they  stay'd.  Denham. 
These  men  were  once  the  prince's  foes,  and  then 
Unwillingly  they  made  him  great:  but  now, 
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Being  Lis  friends,  shall  willingly  undo  him. 

Denham. 

The  dire  contagion  spreads  so  fast, 
That,  where  it  seizes,  all  relief  is  vain; 
And  therefore  imisl  unwillingly  laj  waste 
That  country,  which  would  else  the  foe  maintain. 

Dryden. 

Unwi'llixgnkss,    un-wil'lmg-nes.    n.    s. 
jLoathncss;  disinclination. 

Obedience,  with  professed  unwillingness  to  obey; 
is  no  better  than  manifest  disobedience.  Hooker. 
What  moved  the  man  to  yield  to  her  persua- 
sions? Even  the  same  cause  that  hath  moved  all 
men  since,  an  unwillingness  to  grieve  her,  and  make 
her  sad,  lest  she  should  pine,  and  be  overcome  with 
sorrow.  Raleigh. 

I  see  with  what  unwillingness 
You  lay  upon  me  this  command,  and  through  your 

fears 
Discern  your  love,  and  therefore  must  obey  you. 

Denham, 
There  is  in  most  people  a  reluctance  and  unwil- 
lingness to  be  forgotten.     We  observe,  even  among 
the  vulgar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an  inscription 
over  their  grave.  Swijt 

To    Unw'ind,  fin-wind',  v.  a.   pret.  and 
part,  passive  unwound. 

1.  To  separate  any  thing  convolved;   to 
untwist;  to  untwine. 

All  his  subjects  having  by  some  years  learned  so 
to  hope  for  good  and  fear  harm,  only  from  her,  that 
it  should  have  needed  a  stronger  virtue  than  his,  to 
have  unwound  so  deeply  an  entered  vice.     Sidney. 

Empinck  politicians  use  deceit: 
Yon  boldly  shew  that  skill  which  they  pretend, 
And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end; 
Which  should  you  veil,  we  might  unwind  the  clue 
As  men  do  nature,  till  we  came  to  you.       Dryden 

2.  To  disentangle;  to  loose  from  entangle- 
ment. 

Desiring  to  serve  God  as  they  ought,  but  being 
not  so  skilful  as  in  every  point  to  unwind  them- 
selves where  the  snares  of  giosing  speech  lie  to  en- 
tangle them,  are  in  rniud  not  a  little  troubled,  when 
they  hear  so  bitter  invectives  against  that,  which 
this  church  hath  taught  them  to  reverence  as  holy. 

Hooker. 

As  yon  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
Bottom  it  on  me.  Shakspeare. 

To   Unwi'nd,  un-wind'.   v.  a.    To  admit 
of  evolution. 

Put  the  bottoms  into  clean  scalding  water,  and 
they  will  easily  unwind.  Mortimer. 

Unwi'ped,  un-wipt'.ss9  adj.  Not  cleaned 
by  rubbing. 

Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood, 
So  were  their  daggers,  which  unwind  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows.  Sliakspeare. 

Unwi'se,  un-wize'.  adj.  Weak;  defective 
in  wisdom. 

O  good,  but  most  unwise  patricians!  why, 
You  grave,  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Giv'n  Hydra  here  to  chuse  an  officer?    Shakspeare. 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay.  Bhkkspeare. 
He  who  of  those  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise.  Milton. 

This  the  Greeks  say,  this  the  barbarians;  the 
wise  and  the  unwise.  Tillolson. 

When  kings  grow  stubborn,  slothful  or  unwise, 
Each  private  man  for  publick  good  should  rise. 

Drydt  n. 
When  the  balance  of  power  is  duly  frxt  in  a  slate, 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  or  unwise,  than  to  give 
way  to  the  first  steps  of  popular  encroachments. 

Swift. 
Unwi'sfi.v,    lin-wize'le.    adv.     Weak 
not  prud  ntlv;    at  wisely. 

Lady  Zelmanc,  ■-,  umcisely  liberal,  tti  • 

more  delight  to  give  presents  than  pay  debts,  chose 


rather  to  bestow  her  love  upon  me,  than  to  recom- 
pense him.  Sidney. 

I  nvrisely  we  the  wiser  East 
Pity,  supposing  them  oppress'd 
With  tyrant's  force.  II  alter. 

To  Unwi'sii,  tin-wish',  v.  a.  To  wish  that 
which  is,  not  to  be. 

My  liege,  would  you  and  I  alone, 
Without  more  help,  could  fight  this  royal  battle. — 

Why  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  rive  thousand 

men; 
Which  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. 

Shakspeare. 

To  desire  there  were  no  God,  were  plainly  to  «n- 

wish  their  own  being,  which  must  be  annihilated  in 

the  substraction  of  that  essence,  which  substantially 

supporteth  them.  Brown. 

Unwi'shed,  un-wtsht'.'389  adj.  Not  sought; 
not  desired. 

So  jealous  is  she  of  mj  love  to  her  daughter,  that 
I  never  yet  begin  to  open  my  mouth  to  the  unevitable 
Philoclea,  but  that  her  unwished  presence  gave  my 
tale  a  conclusion,  before  it  had  a  beginning. 

Sidney. 
To  his  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sov'reignty.     Shaksp. 

W  hile  heaping  unwished  wealth  I  distant  roam, 
The  best  of  brothers  at  his  natal  home, 
By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife, 
Ends  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life.  Pope. 

Un'wist,  fln-wlst'.  adj.  Unlhought  of; 
not  known.  Spenser. 

To  Unwi't,  tin-wit',  v.  a.    To  deprive  of 
understanding.     Not  used. 
Friends  all  but  now;  even  now 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed;  and  then  but  now, 
As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men, 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breasts. 

Shakspeare. 
Unwithdra'wing,       un-wiTH-driw'ing. 
adj.  Continually  liberal. 

Wherefore  did  Natuie  pour  her  bounties  forth, 
With  such  a  full  and  umoith  drawing  hand, 
Covering  the  earth  with  odours,  fruits,  and  flocks? 

Milton. 
Unwithstoo'd,  tin-wiTH-stud'.  adj.    Not 
opposed. 

Cressy  plains, 
And  Agincourt,  deep  ting'd  with  blood,  confess 
What  the  Silures  vigour  unwithstood 
Could  do  in  rigid  fight.  Philips. 

Us  witnessed,  un-wit'nest.  adj.  Want- 
ing testimony;  wanting  notice. 

Lest  their  zeal  to  the  cause  should  any  way  be 
unwitnessed.  Hooker. 

Unwi'ttingly,  un-wit'ting-le.  adv.  [Pro- 
perly unweetingiy,  from  unweeting.~\ 
Without  knowledge;  without  conscious- 
ness. 

In  these  fatal  things  it  falls  out  that  the  high- 
working  powers  make  second  causes  unwittingly 
accessary  to  their  determinations.  Sidney. 

Those  things  are  termed  most  properly  natural 
agents,  which  keep  the  law  of  their  kind  unwit- 
tingly, as  the  heavens  and  elements  of  the  world 
which  can  do  no  otherwise  than  they  do       Hooker. 
Atheists  repudiate  all  title  to  heaven,  merely  for 
present  pleasure;  besides  the  extreme  madness  of 
running  such  a  desperate  hazard  after  death,  the] 
unwittingly  deprive  themselves  here  of  that  tran- 
quillity they  seek  for.  Bentlty. 
Unwo'nted,  un-vvun'iecl.  adj. 
I.  Uncommon;  unusual;  ran;  infrequent. 
His  sad,  dull  eyes,  sunk  deep  in  hollow  pits, 
Could  not  endure  th'  unwonted  sun  to  view. 

Spenser 
My  father's  of  a  better  nature 
"l.an  he  appears  by  ipeech;  this  is  itnuft 
Which  now  came  from  bun.  Shakspeare. 


Every  unwonted  meteor  is  portentous,  and  sonic 
divine  prognostick.  Glow 

Thick  breath,  quick  pulse,  and  heaving  of  my 
heart, 
All  signs  of  some  unwonted  change  appear.   Dryd. 
2.  Unaccustomed;  unused. 

Philoclea,  who  blushing,  and  withal  smiling,  ma- 
king shainefacediicss  pleasant,  ami  pleasure  shame- 
raced,  tenderly  mined  her  feet,  unwonted  to  led 
the  naked  ground.  Sidniy. 

Sea  calves  unwonted  to  fresh  waters  fly.      Muy- 
O  how  oft  shall  he 
On  faith  and  changed  gods  complain;  and  seas, 
Rough  with  black  winds  and  storms, 
Unwonted  shall  admire.  Milton. 

Unwo'hking,  lin-wurk'ing.  adj.  Living 
without  labour. 

Lazy  and  unworking  shopkeepers  in  this  being 

worse  than  gamesters,  do  not  only  keep  so  much 

of  the  money  of  a  country  in  their  hands,  but  make 

the  publick  pay  them  for  it.  Locfce. 

Unwo'ks.hipfed,  un-wur'shipt.  adj.     Not 

adored. 

He  resolv'd  to  leave 
Umi'orshipp'd,  unobey'd,  the  throne  supreme. 

Milton. 

Unworthily,  un-wur'Tiie-le.  adv.  Not 
according  to  desert;  either  above  or  be- 
low merit. 

I  vow'd,  base  knight, 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven  leg, 
Which  I  have  done,  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed.  Shakspeare. 

Fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man, 
1  gave  him  gentle  looks.  Shakspeare. 

If  we  look  upon  the  Odyssey  as  all  a  fiction,  we 
consider  it  unworthily      It  ought  to  be  read  as  a 
story  founded  upon  truth,  adorned  with  embellish- 
ments of  poetry.  Broome. 
Unwo'rthiness,    un-wfir'THe-nes.    n.    s. 
Want  of  worth;  want  of  merit. 

A  mind  fearing  the  umvorthiness  of  every  word 
that  should  be  presented  to  her  ears,  at  length 
brought  it  forth  in  this  manner.  Sidney. 

0  let  not  an  excellent  spirit  do  itself  such  wrong, 
as  to  think  where  it  is  placed,  embraced,  and  loved, 
there  can  be  any  umcorthiness;  since  the  weakest 
mist  is  not  easilier  driven  away  by  the  sun,  than 
that  it  is  chased  away  with  so  high  thoughts. 

Sidney. 
Every  night  he  comes  with  songs  compos'd 
To  her  unworthiness:  it  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves,  for  he  persists. 

Shakspeare. 

1  fcar'd  to  find  you  iu  another  place; 

But  since  you  're  here,  my  jealousy  grows  less: 
You  will  be  kind  to  my  umworthiness.  Dryden. 

Have  a  true  and  humble  sense  of  your  owi'i  un- 
ivorthintss,  which  will  not  Buffer  you  to  rise  to  a 
confidence  unwarrantably  pretended  to  by  some. 

Wake. 
Unwo'hthy,  fin-wui-'iHe.  adj. 
I.  Not  deserving:  whether  good  or  bad. 
The  Athanasiau  creed  and  dosology  should  re- 
main in  use;  the  one  as  a  most  divine  explication 
of  the  chiefest  articles  of  our  christian  belief;  the 
other  as  an  heavenly  acclamation  of  joyful  applause 
to  his  praises,  in  whom  we  believe:  neithl  • 
nor  the  other  unworthy  to  be  heard  sounding,  as 
they  are  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Hooker. 

Every  particular  accident,  not  unworthy  the  re- 
membrance, for  brevity  I  wittingly  pass  over 

Knvlles, 
.  Wanting  merit 

I I  jret  beii  .  rirorded, 

Th'  unwi,! thiol  slims  as  fairly  in  the  mask 

Shakspir.it 
So  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me. 
Miss  that  which  i>ne  unwortluer  maj  attain; 
\  d  die  with  grii  vi  Skaksprare, 

Arc  there  unworthy  men  chosen  to  office- : 

Wkitgift, 
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3.  Mean;  worthless;  contemptible. 

Tell  me,  Philoclea,  did  you  ever  see  such  a 
shepherd?  did  you  ever  hear  o:  such  a  prince?  and 
then  tell  me  if  a  small  or  unworthy  assault  have 
conquered  me?  Sidney 

4.  Not  suitable;  not  adequate. 

I  laid  at  her  feet  a  work,  which  was  unworthy 
her,  hut  which  I  hope  she  will  forgive.        Dryden. 
Our  friend's  papers  are  in  my  hands,  and  I  will 
take  care  to  suppress  things  unworthy  of  him. 

Pope  to  Swift. 
Care  is  taken  to  intersperse  additions  in  such  a 
manner,  that  scarce  any  book  can  be  bought,  with- 
out purchasing  something  unworthy  of  the  author. 

Swift. 

5.  Unbecoming;  vile. 

The  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind: 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid, 
He,  though  unarm'd,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 

Dryden. 

Unwo'und,    tin-wound',    pret.   and    part, 
pass,  of  unwind.     Untwisted. 

Thatchers  tie  with  withs,  but  old  pitched  ropes 
unwound  are  more  lasting.  Mortimer. 

Unwo'unded,  un-woon'ded.  adj. 

1.  Not  wounded. 

We  may  offend 
Our  yet  unwounded  enemies.  Milton. 

2.  Not  hurt. 

Oh  blest  with  temper! 
She  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear.      Pope. 
To  Unwra'p,  un-rap'.  v.  a.  To  open  what 

is  folded. 
To  Unwre'ath,  un-reTH'.  v.  a.    To  un- 
twine. 

The  beards  of  wild  oats,  and  of  divers  other  wild 
plants,  continually  wreath  and  unwreath  themselves, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  air. 

Boyle. 

Unwri'ting,  un-ri'ting.*10  adj.  Not  assu- 
ming the  character  of  an  author. 

The  peace  of  the  honest  unwriting  subject  was 
daily  molested.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Unwri'tten,  un-rk't'n.103  adj. 

1 .  Not  written;  not  conveyed  by  writing; 
oral;  traditional. 

A  rule  of  right  unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tra- 
dition from  one  to  another.  Spenser. 

The  laws  of  England  may  be  divided  into  the 
written  law,  and  the  unwritten.  Hale. 

2.  Not  containing  writing. 

As  to  his  understanding,  they  bring  him  in  void 
of  all  notion,  a  rude,  unwritten  blank;  making  him 
to  be  created  as  much  an  infant,  as  others  are  born. 

South . 

Unwro'ught,  un-rawt'.  adj.  Not  labour- 
ed; not  manufactured. 

Or  prove  at  least  to  all  of  wiser  thought, 
Their  hearts  were  fertile  land,  although  unwrought. 

Fairfax. 
Yet  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command; 
Unwrought  and  easy  to  the  potter's  hand: 
Now  take  the  mold,  now  bend  thy  mind  to  feel 
The  first  sharp  motions  of  the  forming  wheel. 

Dryden. 
Unwru'ng,  un-rung'.  adj.  Not  pinched. 
We  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not;  let 
the  galled  jade  winch,  our  withers  are  unwi  ung. 

Shakspeare. 
Unyie'lded,  un-yeeld'ed.  adj.  Not  given 

up. 
O'erpower'd  at  length,  they  force  him  to  the 
ground, 
Unyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bouDd. 

Dryden. 
To  Unyo'ke,  tin-yoke',  x-.  a. 
1.  To  loose  from  the  yoke. 

Our  army  is  dispers'd  already; 


Like  youthful  steers  unyoked,  they  took  their  course 

East,  west,  north,  south.  Shakspeare. 

Homer  calls  them  like  gods,  and  yet  gives  them 

the  employment  of  slaves;  they  unyoke  the  mules. 

Broome. 
Z.  To  part;  to  disjoin. 

Shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood, 
So  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both, 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regraet? 

Shakspeare. 

Unyo'ked,  un-yokt'.369  adj. 

1.  Having  never  worn  a  yoke. 
Sev'n  bullocks  yet  unyok'd  for  Phoebus  chuse, 

And  for  Diana  sev'n  unspotted  ewes.  Dryden. 

2.  Licentious;  unrestrained. 
*    I  will  awhile  uphold 

The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness.  Shakspeare. 
Unzo'ned,  un-zon'd'.3*9  adj.    Not  bound 
with  a  girdle. 

Easy  her  motion  seein'd,  serene  her  air; 
Full,  though  unzon'd  her  bosom.  Prior. 

Voca'bulary,  vo-kab'u- la-re.  n.  s.  [voca- 
bularium,  Latin;  vocabulaire,  French.] 
A  dictionary;  a  lexicon;  a  wordbook. 

Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  spirits,  and 
that  they  stand  in  awe  of  conjurations  which  sig- 
nify nothing,  not  ouly  in  the  dictionary  of  man,  but 
in  the  subtiler  vocchulary  cf  Satan.  Brown. 

Among  other  books,  we  should  be  furnished  with 
vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  several  sorts. 

Watts. 
VO'CAL,  vo'kal.  adj.  [vocal,  Fr.  vocalis, 
Latin.] 

1.  Having  a  voice. 
Eyes  are  vocal,  tears  have  tongues; 

And  there  be  words  not  made  with  lungs; 

Sententious  show'rs!  O  let  them  fall! 

Their  cadence  is  rhetorical.  Crashaw. 

Witness  if  1  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 
To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade, 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Milton. 

Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocal  reeds, 
That  strain  1  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood.  Milton. 

None  can  animate  the  lyre, 
And  the  mute  strings  with  vocal  souls  inspire, 
As  Helen,  in  whose  eyes  ten  thousand  cupids  dwell. 

Dryden. 

Memnon,  though  stone,  was  counted  vocal; 
But  'twas  the  god,  mean  while,  that  spoke  all, 
Rome  oft  has  heard  a  cross  haranguing, 
With  prompting  priest  behind  the  hanging.    Prior. 

2.  Uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice. 
They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  law  ceremo- 
nial being  abrogated,  require  the  abrogation  of  in- 
strumental musick,  approving  nevertheless  the  use 
of  vocal  melody  to  remain,  must  shew  some  reason 
wherefore  the  one  should  be  thought  a  legal  cere- 


mony. 


and  not  the  other. 


Hooker. 


They  join'd  theii  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  vice.  Milton. 

Vooa'lxty,  vo-kal'e-te.  n.  s.  [vocalitas, 
Latin;  from  vocal,  j  Power  of  utterance; 
quality  of  being  utterable  bji  the  voice. 
L  and  R  being  in  extremes,  one  of  roughness,  the 
other  of  smoothness  and  freeness  of  voculity,  are 
not  easy  in  tract  of  vocal  speech  to  be  pronounced 
spiritally.  Holder. 

To  Vo'calize,   vo'kal-ize.    v.   a.   [from 
vocal.]  To  form  into  voice. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  an  impulse  to  breath  alone; 

another  thing  to  vocalize  that  breath,  i    e.  iu  its 

passage  through  the  larynx  to  gi>e  it  the  sound  of 

human  voice.  Holder. 

Vo'cally,  vo'kal-le.  adv.  [from    vocal.] 

In  words;  articulately. 

Although  it  is  as  natural  to  mankind  to  express 
their  desires  vocally,  as  it  is  for  brutes  to  use  their 
natural  vocal  signs;  yet  the  forming  »i  languages 
into  this  or  thai  fashion,  is  a  business  of  institution. 

Hale. 


Voca'tion,  vo-ka/shun.  n.  a.  [vocation, 
French;  vocatio,  Latin.] 

1.  Calling  by  the  will  of  God. 
Neither  doth  that  which  St.  Paul,  or  other  apos- 
tles, teach,  enforce  the  utter  disability  of  any  other 
men's  vocation  thought  requisite  in  this  church  for 
the  saving  of  souls.  Hooker. 

They  which  thus  were  in  God  eternally  by  their 
intended  admission  to  life,  have,  by  vocation  or 
adoption,  God  actually  now  in  them.  Hooker. 

2.  Summons. 
What  can  be  urged  for  them,  who  not  having  the 

vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wanton- 
ness «ial;e  themselves  ridiculous?  Dryden. 
,   Trade;  employment;  calling. 

He  would  think  his  service  greatly  rewarded,  if 
he  might  obtain  by  that  means  to  live  in  the  sight 
of  his  prince,  and  yet  practise  his  own  chosen  voca- 
tion. Sidney. 

God's  mother,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  V'  cation      Shakspeare. 

God  has  furnished  men  wi  ih  faculties  sufficient  to 
direct  them  in  the  way  they  should  take,  if  they 
will  seriously  employ  them,  when  their  ordinary 
vocations  allow  them  the  leisure.  Locke. 

.  It  is  used  ironically  in  contempt. 

But  lest  you  should  for  honour  take, 
The  drunken  quarrels  of  a  rake, 
Or  when  a  wbore  in  her  vocation 
Keeps  punctual  to  an  assignation.  Swift. 

Vo'cativEj  vok'a-tiv."7  n.  s.  [vocatif, 
French;  vocativus,  Latin.]  The  gram- 
matical case  used  in  calling  or  speak- 
ing to. 

Vocifeha'tion,  vo-sif-er-a'shun.  n.  s.  [vo- 
cifcratio,  vocifero,  Latin.]  Clamour; 
outcry. 

The  lungs,  kept  too  long  upon  the  stretch  by  vo- 
ciferation, or  loud  singing,  may  produce  the  same 
effect.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Voci'ferous,  vo-sif'er-us.  adj.  [vocifero, 
Latin.]  Clamorous;  noisy. 
Thrice  three  vociferous  heralds  rose  to  check  the 
rout.  Chapman. 

Several  templars,  and  others  of  the  more  vocife- 
rous kind  of  criticks,  went  with  a  resolution  to  hiss, 
and  confessed  they  were  forced  to  laugh.         Pope. 

VOGUE,  vog.J37  n.  s.  [vogue,  Fr.  from 
voguer,  to  float,  or  fly  at  large.]  Fashion; 
mode;  popular  reception. 

It  is  not  more  absurd  to  undertake  to  tell  the 
name  of  an  unknown  person  by  bis  looks,  than  to 
vouch  a  man's  saintship  from  the  vogue  of  the  world. 

South. 

Use  may  revive  the  obsoletest  words, 
And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  vogue. 

Roscommon. 

What  factions  th'  have,  and  what  they  drive  at 
In  public  vogue,  or  what  in  private.  Hudibras. 

In  the  vogue  of  the  world,  it  passes  for  an  exploit 
of  honour,  for  kings  to  run  awuy  with  whole  coun- 
tries that  they  have  no  pretence  to.        VEstrange. 

No  periodical  writer,  who  always  maintains  his 
gravity,  and  does  not  sometimes  sacrifice  to  the 
giaces,  must  expect  to  keep  in  vogue  for  any  time. 

Mdison. 

At  one  time  they  keep  their  patients  so  close  and 
warm,  as  almost  to  stifle  then;;  and  all  on  a  sudden 
the  cold  regimen  is  in  vogue.  Baker. 

VOICE,  vois.299  n.  s.  [voix,  French;  vox, 
vocis,  Latin.] 

1.  Sound  emitted  by  the  mouth. 
I  assay  to  see 

The.  works  of  men;  or  hear  mortalitie 

Expire  a  voice.  Chapman. 

2.  Sound  ot  the  mouth,  as  distinguished 
from  that  uUei  ed  by  another  mouth. 

Air  in  soi.au s  that  are  not  tones,  which  arc  all 
equal,  admitteth  much  variety,  as  in  the  voices  of 
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living  creatures,  and  in  the  ibices  of  several  men ; 
for  we  can  discern  several  men  by  their  mines. 

Bacon. 

3.  Any  sound  made  by  •><  ;ath. 

O  Marcus,  I  am  warui'd,  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  aud  burns  for  glory. 

Mdison. 

4.  Vote;  suffrage;  opinion  expressed. 

Are  you  all  resolv'd  to  give  your  voices? 
But  that's  no  matter,  the  greater  part  carries  it. 

Shakspeare. 
I've  no  words; 
My  voice  is  in  my  sword!  tuou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out.  Shakspeare. 

The  state  was  betrayed  by  the  multitude  and 
Corruption  of  voices,  and  must  shortly  perisn,  if  not 
com  niiied  to  the  grave  judgment  of  some  few:  for 
two  hundred  give  voices,  reducing  that  multitude  to 
fifty ,  who,  for  their  experience,  were  hoiden  for 
Him  of  greatest  gravity.  Knolles. 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 
Of  holy  senates,  aud  elect  by  voice.  Dryden. 

9v  L^.iguage;  words;  expression. 

Let  us  call  on  God  in  the  voice  of  his  church. 

Fell. 
To  Voice,  vols.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun/] 
F.  To  rumour;  to  report.  Out  of  use. 
Is  this  th'  \thenian  mimor.,  whom  the  world 
Voiced  so  regardfully?  Shakspeare. 

It  was  voiced  that  the  king  purposed  to  put  to 
death  Edward  Plantagenet,  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
whereat  there  was  great  murmur.  Bacon. 

Many  sought  to  feed 
The  easy  creditors  of  novelties, 
By  voicing  him  alive.  Daniel. 

2.   To  vote.  Obsolete. 

Your  minds,  pre-occupied  with  what 
You  rather  must  do,  than  what  you  should  do, 
Made  you,  against  the  grain,  to  voice  him  consul. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Voice,  vols.  v.  n.     To  clamour;  to 
make  outcries.   Obsolete. 

Stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction;  and  rather  as- 
sume thy  right  in  silence,  thau  voice  it  with  claims. 

Bacon. 
It  is  not  the  gift  of  every  person  to  harangue  the 
multitude,  to  voice  it  loud  and  high.  South. 

Voi'ced,  voist.369  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 
Furnished  with  a  voice. 
That 's  Erythaea, 
Or  some  angel  voie'd  like  her.    'Tis  she!  my  strug- 
gling soul 
Would  fain  go  out  to  meet  and  welcome  her! 

Denham. 
VOID,  void.293  adj.  [vuide,  French.] 

1.  Empty;  vacant. 

The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Genesis. 

I'll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Ca;sar  as  he  comes  along.     Shaksp 

2.  Vain;  ineffectual;  null;  vacated. 

If  it  be  void,  and  to  no  purpose,  that  the  names 
of  men  are  so  frequent  in  their  books,  what  did 
move  them  to  bring  them  in?  Hooker. 

My  word  shall  not  return  void,  but  accomplish 
that  which  I  please.  Isaiah 

This  custom  made  their  whole  government  void, 
as  an  engine  built  agaiust  human  society,  worthy 
to  be  fired  and  pulled  down  Bacon. 

Though  the  wisdom  of  a  future  parliament  may 
find  cause  to  declare  this  or  that  act  of  parliament 
void,  yet  there  will  be  the  same  temper  requisite  to 
repeal  it.  Clarendon. 

The  two  houses  declared,  that  nothing  which 
shouUi  from  that  time  pass  under  the  great  seal, 
should  be  good  and  valid,  but  void  and  null 

Clarendon 

Some  kind  of  subjection  is  due  from  every  man 
to  every  man,  which  cannot  be  made  void  by  any 
power  whatsoever.  Swift. 

2.  Unsupplied;  unoccupied. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  importuned  much  to  supply 


divers  great  offices  that  had  been  loug  void,  an- 
swered nothing  to  the  matter,  but  rose  up  on  the 
sudden  and  said,  I  am  sure  my  ollire  will  not  be 
long  void.  Camden. 

4.  Wanting;  unfurnished;  empty. 

If  some  be  admitted  into  the  ministry,  void  of 
learning,  or  lewd  in  life,  are  all  the  rest  to  be  con- 
demned? Whitgift. 

How  void  of  reason  arc  our  hopes  and  fears! 

Dryden. 

Being  void  of  all  friendship  and  enmity,  they 
never  complain.  Swift. 

5.  Unsubstantial;  unreal. 

Senseless,  lifeless  idol,  void  and  vain.  Pope. 

Void,   void.   n.  s.   [from  the  adjective.] 
An  empty  space;  vacuum,  vacancy. 

Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense.  Pope. 

With  what  power 
Were  first  th'  unwieldy  planets  launch'd  along 
Th'  illimitable  void?  Thomson. 

To  Void,  void.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective; 
vuider,  French.] 

1.  To  quit;  to  leave  empty. 

If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down, 
Or  void  the  field.  Shakspeare. 

Towards  this  passage,  somewhat  darker  than  the 
chamber  which  he  voided,  this  assassinate  gave  him, 
with  a  back  blow,  a  deep  wound  into  his  left  side. 

Wotlon. 

2.  To  emit;  to  pour  out. 

The  ascending  water  is  vented  by  fits,  every  cir- 
cumvolution voiding  only  so  much  as  is  contained 
in  one  helix.  Wilkins. 

3.  To  emit  as  excrement. 

Excrements  smell  ill  to  the  same  creature  that 
voideth  them ;  and  the  cat  burieth  what  she  voideth. 

Bacon. 

Believ'd  the  heav'ns  were  made  of  stone, 
Because  the  sun  had  voided  one.  Hudibras. 

Fleshy  filaments,  or  matter,  voided  by  urine,  arc 
suspicious  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  kidnies,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  has  been  subject  to  voiding  of 
gravel.  Arbvthnot 

4.  To  vacate;  to  nullify;  to  annul. 

It  was  become  a  practice,  upon  any  specious 
pretences,  to  void  the  security  that  was  at  any  time 
given  for  money  so  uorrowed.  Clarendon 

To  Void,  void.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  emitted. 

By  the  use  of  emulsions,  and  frequent  emollient 
injections,  his  urine  voided  more  easily.    Wiseman. 

2.  To  receive  what  is  emitted. 

How  in  our  voiding-  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 
And  duly  waited  for  my  coiniug  forth?         Shaksp. 
Vo'idable,  v6id'a-bl.4'06  adj.  [from  void.'] 
Such  as  may  be  annulled. 

If  the  metropolitan,  pretending  the  party  deceas- 
ed had  6o/ia  notabilia  in  divers  dioceses,  grants, 
letters  of  administration,  such  administration  is  not 
void,  hut  voidable  by  a  sentence.  Ayliffe. 

Vo'idxnok,  vdid'iiise.  n.  s.  [from  void.] 

1.  The  act  of  emptying. 

2.  Ejection  from  a  benefice. 
Vo'ider,  vdid'tar.9*  n.  s.  [from  void.]  A 

basket,  in  which  broken  meat  is  carried 
from  the  table. 

A  voider  for  the  nonce, 
I  wrong  the  devil  should  1  pick  their  bones. 

Cleaveland. 
Vo'idness,  vold'nes.  n.  s.  [from  void.] 

1.  Emptiness;  vacuity. 

2.  Nullity;  incfticacy. 

3.  Want  of  substantiality. 

If  thereby  you  understand  their  nakedness  and 
void?tes:>  of  all  mixt  bodies,  good  divines  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  work  of  the  creation  was  not  in  itself 
distinguished  by  days.  Hakm-ill 

VO'ITURE,  voe-turc'.  n.  s.  [Fr.]    Car- 


riage;  transportation  by  carriage.     Not 
in  use. 
They  ought  to  use  exercise  by  v  >iture  or  carriage. 

Jhrbnihnot. 
Vo'lant,  vo'lant.  adj.  [yolans,  Latii.;  vo- 
lant, French."] 

1 .  Flying;  passing  through  the  air. 

The  volant  or  flying  automata,  arc  such  mechan- 
ical contrivances  as  have  a  self-motion,  whereby 
they  arc  carried  aloft  in  the  air,  like  birds.  Wilkins 

2.  Nimble;  active. 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled,  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton. 
Blind  British  bards,  with  volant  touch, 
Traverse  loquacious  strings,  whose  solemn  notes 
Provoke  to  harmless  revels.  Philips. 

Vo'latile,  voi'a-til.1*6  adj.  [volatilis,  Lat.J 

1.  Flying;  passing  through  the  air. 

The  caterpillar  towards  the  end  of  summer  wax- 
eth  volatile,  and  turneth  to  a  butterfly.  Bacon. 

There  is  no  creature  only  volatile,  or  no  flying 
animal  but  hath  feet  as  well  as  wings,  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  food  for  them  always  in  the 
air.  Ray. 

2.  [volatile,  French.]  Having  the  power 
to  pass  off  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

In  vain,  though  by  their  pow'rful  art  they  bind 
Volatile  Hermes.  Milton. 

When  arsenick  with  soap  gives  a  regulus,  and 
with  mercury  sublimate  a  volatile  fusible  salt,  like 
butler  of  antimony;  doth  not  this  shew  that  arse- 
nick, which  is  a  substance  totally  volatile,  is  com- 
pounded of  fixed  and  volatile  parts,  strongly  coher- 
ing by  a  mutual  attraction;  so  that  the  volatile  will 
not  ascend  without  carrying  up  the  fixed?  Aewton. 

3.  Lively;  fickle;  changeable  of  mind; 
full  of  spirit;  airy. 

Active  spirits,  who  are  ever  skimming  over  the 
surface  of  things  with  a  volatile  temper,  will  fix  no- 
thing in  their  mind.  Watts. 
You  are  as  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever,  just  the  re- 
verse of  Mr.  Pope,  who  hath  always  loved  a  do- 
mestick  life.  Swift. 
VO'LATILE,   vol-a-til.    n.   s.    [volatile, 
French.]   A  winged  animal. 

The  air  conveys  the  heat  of  the  sun,  maintains 

fires,  and  serves  for  the  flight  of  volaliles.     Broun. 

Vo'latileness,  vol'a-t'Sl-nes.  )  n,s.\_vola- 

Volatility,  vdi-a-til'e-te.      \     tilite,  Fr. 

from  volatile.] 

1.  The  quality  of  flying  away  by  evapora- 
tion; not  fixity. 

Upon  the  compound  body,  chiefly  observe  the  co- 
lour, fragility,  or  pliantness,  the  volatility  or  fixa- 
tion, compared  with  simple  bodies.  Bacon. 

Of  volatility  the  utmost  degree  is,  when  it  wili  fly 
away  without  returning.  Bacon. 

Heat  causeth  the  spirits  to  search  some  issue  out 
of  the  body,  as  in  the  volatility  of  metals.     Bacon. 

The  animal  spirits  cannot,  by  reason  of  their  sub- 
tilty  and  volatileness,  be  discovered  to  the  sense. 

Halt 

The  volatility  of  mercury  argues  that  they  arc 
not  much  bigger;  nor  may  they  be  much  less,  lest 
they  lose  their  opacity.  .Wicton. 

By  the  spirit  of  a  plant,  wc  understand  that  pure, 
elaborated  oil,  which,  by  reason  of  its  extreme  vo- 
latility, exhales  spontaneously,  in  which  the  odour 
or  smell  consists  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Mutability,  of  mind;  airiness;  liveliness. 

Volatilization,  vol-a-til-e-za'shun.  n.  t, 
[from  volatilize.]  The  act  of  making 
volatile. 

(  'hv  mists  have,  by  a  variety  of  ways,  attempted 

in  vain  the  volatilization  of  the  salt  of  tartar,  lioyle. 

To  Vo'latilizk,  vol'a-til-izc  v. a.  \_vola- 

tiliser,  Fr.  from  volatile,]  To  make  vo- 
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latile;   to  subtilize  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

Spirit  of  wine  has  a  refractory  power,  in  a  middle 
degree  between  those  of  water  and  oily  substances, 
and  accordingly  seems  to  be  composed  of  both,  unit- 
ed by  fermentation,  the  water,  by  means  of  some 
saline  spirits  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  dissolv- 
ing the  oil,  and  volatilizing  it  by  the  action. 

Neivton. 

Spirituous  liquors  are  so  far  from  attenuating, 

volatilizing,  and  rendering  perspirable  the  animal 

fluids,  that  they  rather  condense  them.    Jirbuthnot- 

VOLCA'XO,  vol-ka'no.  n.  s.  [Ital.  from 

Vulcan.]  A  burning  mountain. 

Navigators  tell  us  there  is  a  burning  mountain  in 
an  island,  and  many  volcanos  and  fiery  hills. 

Brown. 
When  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  sweat, 
From  the  volcano  gross  eruptions  rise, 
And  curling  sheets  of  smoke  obscure  the  skies. 

Garth. 
Subterraneous  minerals  ferment,  and  cause  earth- 
quakes, and  cause  furious  eruptions  of  volcanos,  and 
tumble  down  broken  rocks.  Bentley. 

Why  want  we  then  encomiums  on  the  storm 
Or  famine,  or  volcanos?  They  perform 
Their  mighty  deeds;  they  hero-like  can  slay, 
And  spread  their  ample  deserts  in  a  day.      Young. 
Vole,  v6ie.  n.  s.  \yole^  French.]    A  deal 
at  cards,  that  draws  the  whole  tricks. 

Past  six,  and  not  a  living  soul! 
I  might  by  this  have  won  a  vole.  Swift. 

Vo'lery,  v6re-r-e.S6fi  n.  s.  [yolerie,  Fr.] 
A  flight  of  birds. 

An  old  boy,  at  his  first  appearance,  is  sure  to 
draw  on  him  the  eyes  and  chirping  of  the  whole 
town  volery,  amongst  which,  there  will  not  be  want- 
ing seme  birds  of  prey,  that  will  presently  be  on  the 
wing  for  him.  Locke. 

Volit.a'tion,  vol-e-ta'shun.  n,  s.  [yolito, 
Latin.]  The  act  or  power  of  flying. 

Birds  and  flying  animals  are  almost  erect,  ad- 
vancing the  head  anil  breast  in  their  progression, 
and  only  prone  in  the  act  of  volitation.         Brown. 

Voli'tion,  vo-lisl)'un.  n.  s.  [yolitio,  Lat.J 
The  act  of  willing;  the  power  of  choice 
exerted. 

To  say  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  have  li- 
berty, because  we  do  not  understand  the  manner  of 
volition,  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  we  cannot  tell 
whether  we  see  or  hear,  because  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  manner  of  sensation.  Wilkins. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  appro- 
bation of  the  judgment,  and  the  actual  volitions  of 
the  will,  as  between  a  man's  viewing  a  desirable 
thing  with  his  eye,  and  reaching  after  it  with  his 
hand.  South. 

Volition  is  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  the 
mind  has  to  order  the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or 
the  forbearing  to  consider  it;  or  to  prefer  the  mo- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  by  directing 
any  particular  action,  or  its  forbearance.       Locke. 

Vo'litive,  vol'e-tiv.168  adj.  Having  the 
power  to  will. 

They  not  only  perfect  the  intellectual  faculty, 
but  the  volitive;  making  the  man  not  only  more 
knowing,  but  more  wise  and  better.  Hale. 

Vo'lley,  vol'le.  n.  s.  [yolee,  French.] 
1.  A  flight  of  shot. 

From  the  wood  a  volley  of  shot  slew  two  of  his 


company. 


Raleigh. 


More  on  his  guns  relies  than  on  his  sword, 
From  whence  a  fatal  volley  we  receiv'd.       Waller. 
2.  A  burst;  an  emission  of  many  at  once. 
A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off.  Shakspeare. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks; 
It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  makes; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  vollies  breaks.       Pope. 
To  Vo'lley,  vol'le.  v.  n.  To  throw  out. 


The  holding  every  man  shall  beat  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley.  Shakspeare. 

Vo'llied,  vol'lid.283  adj.  [from  volley.] 
Disploded;  discharged  with  a  volley. 

I  stood 
Thy  fiercest,  when  in  battle  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  volleyed  thunder  made  all  speed.  Milt. 

The  Gal!ickna\y,  impotent  to  bear 
His volleifd thunder,  torn,  dissever'd,  scud.  Philips. 

Volt,  volt.  n.  s.  [volte,  French.] 

Volt  signifies  a  round  or  a  circular  tread;  a  gate 
of  two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going  sideways  round 
a  center;  so  that  these  two  trcau-  make  parraliel 
tracks,  the  one  which  is  made  by  the  fore  feet  lar- 
ger, and  the  other  by  the  hindir  feet  smaller;  the 
shoulders  bearing  outwards,  and  the  croupe  ap- 
proaching towards  the  ceirer.  Earner's  Diet 

Volubi'lity,  vol-u-bii  e-te.  n.  s.  \volu- 
bilite,  Fr.  volubihtas,  from  volubilis, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  rolling. 

Volubility,  or  aptness  to  roll,  is  the  property  of 
a  bowi,  and  is  derived  from  its  roundness.      Watts 

Then  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted 
motions,  and  oy  irregular  volubility  turn  themselves 
any  way,  as  it  might  happen.  Hooker. 

2.  Activity  of  tongue;  fluency  of  speech. 

Say  she  be  mute,  and  wiil  not  speak  a  word, 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility.  Shakspeare. 

He  expressed  himself  with  great  volubility  of 
words,  natural  and  proper.  Clarendon. 

He  bad  ail  the  French  assurance,  cunning,  and 
volubility  of  tongue.  Mdiscn. 

She  ran  over  the  catalogue  of  diversions  with 
such  a  volubility  of  tongue,  as  drew  a  gcutle  repri- 
mand from  her  father  Female  Q,uixote 

3.  Mutability;  liubleness  to  revolution. 

He  that's  a  victor  this  moment,  may  be  a  sb.ve 
the  next;  and  this  volubility  of  human  affairs,  is  ihe 
judgment  of  providence,  in  the  punisument  of  op- 
pression. VEstrange 

Vo'luble,  vol'u-bl.406 adj.  [volubilis,  Lat.] 
I .  Formed  so  as  to  roll  easily;  formed  so 
as  to  be  easily  pui  in  motion. 

Neither  the  weight  of  the  matter  of  which  a  cy- 
linder is  made,  nor  its  round  voluble  form,  which, 
meeting  with  a  precipice,  do  necessarily  continue 
the  motion  of  it,  are  any  more  imputable  to  that 
dead,  choiceless  creature  in  its  first  motion. 

Hammond 
The  adventitious  corpuscles  may  produce  stabili- 
ty in  the  matter  they  pervade,  by  expelling  thence 
those  voluble  particles,  which,  whilst  they  continu- 
ed, did  by  their  shape  unfit  for  cohesion,  or  by 
their  motion,  oppose  coalition.  Boyle. 

I.   Rolling;  having  quick  motion. 
This  less  voluble  earth, 
By  shorter  flight  to  th'  east,  had  left  him  there. 

Milton- 
Then  voluble  and  bold;  now  hid,  now  seen, 
Among  thick-woven  arborets.  Milton 

3.  Nimble;  active.  Applied  to  the  tongue. 
A  friend  promised  to  dissect  a  woman's  tongue, 
and  examine  whether  there  may  not  be  in  it  cer- 
tain juices,  which  render  it  so  wonderfully  voluble 
and  flippant.  Mdison. 

These,  with  a  voluble  and  flippant  tongue,  be- 
come mere  echoes.  Watts. 
I.   Fluent  of  words.    It  is  applied  to  the 
speech,  or  the  speaker. 

Cassio,  a  knave  very  voluble;  no  further  conscion- 
able,  than  in  putting  on  the  meer  form  of  civil  and 
humane  seeming,  for  the  better  compassing  of  his 
loose  affection.  Shakspeare 

If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard. 

Shakspeare. 
VO'LUME,  vol'yume.11*  n.  s.  [yolitmen, 

Latin.] 
1.  Something  rolled,  or  convolved. 


2.  As  much  as  seems  convolved  at  once; 
as  a  fold  of  a  serpent,  a  wave  of  water. 

Threescore  and  ten  lean  remember  well; 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I've  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange.        Shakspeare 

Unoppos'd  they  either  lose  their  force, 
Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  course.  Dryden. 

Behind  the  gen'ral  mends  his  weary  pace, 
And  silently  to  his  revenge  he  sails: 

So  glides  some  trodden  serpenl  on  the  grass, 
And  long  behind  his  woundeu  volume  trails.    Dryd. 

Thames'  fruitful  tides 
Slow  through  the  vale  in  silver  volumes  play.  Fenton. 

By  the  insinuations  of  these  crystals,  the  volumet 
of  air  are  driven  out  of  the  watry  particles  ai.d  many 
of  them  uniting,  form  larger  volumes,  which  thereby 
have  a  greater  force  to  expand  themselves.  Chcyne. 

3.  [volu?ne,  French.]  A  book;  so  can  d, 
because  books  were  anciently  rolled 
upon  a  staff. 

Guyon  all  this  while  his  book  did  read, 
Ne  yet  has  ended;  for  it  was  a  great 

And  ample  volume,  that  doth  far  exceed 
My  leisure,  so  long  leayes  here  to  repeat.  Spenser- 

Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Aye,  as  an  bosiler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  th'  volume.        Shakspeare. 

The  most  sagacious  man  is  not  able  to  find  out 
any  blot  or  error  in  this  great  volume  of  the  world. 

Wilkins. 

I  shall  not  now  enlarge  on  the  wrong  judgments 
whereby  men  misled  themselves.  This  would  make 
a  volume.  Locke. 

If  one  short  volume  could  comprize 
All  that  was  witty,  learn'd  and  wise, 
How  would  it  be  esteem'd  and  read?  Swift. 

Volu'minous,   vo-nlt'me-nus.  adj.  [from 

volume.] 
1    Consisting  of  many  complications. 

The  serpent  roll'd  voluminous  and  vast.  Milton. 

2.  Coiisis'ing  of  many  volumes,  or  books. 

If  heav'n  wiite  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars 
Voluminous,  or  single  characters 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell.  Milton. 

There  is  pleasure  in  doing  something  new,  though 
never  so  little,  without  pestering  the  world  with  vo- 
luminous transcriptions.  Graunt. 

The  most  severe  reader  makes  allowances  for 
many  rests  and  nodding-places  in  a  voluminous  wri- 
ter. Spectator. 

3.  Copious;  diffusive. 

He  did  not  bear  contradiction  without  much  pas- 
sion, and  was  too  voluminous  in  discourse.  Clarend. 

Volu'minously,  vo-lu'me-nus-le.  adv. 
[from  voluminous.']  In  many  volumes 
or  books. 

The  controversies  are  hotly  managed  by  the  di- 
vided schools,  and  voluminously  every  where  hand- 
led. Granville. 

Vo'luntarily,  vol'un-ta-re-le.  adv.  [vo- 
lontiers,  Fr.  from  voluntary^  Sponta- 
neously; of  one's  own  accord;  without 
compulsion. 

Sith  there  is  no  likelihood  that  ever  voluntarily 
they  will  seek  instruction  at  our  hands,  it  remaineth 
that  unless  we  will  suffer  them  to  perish,  salvation 
itself  must  seek  them.  Hooker. 

To  be  agents  voluntarily  in  our  own  destruction, 
is  against  God  and  nature.  Hooker. 

Self-preservation  will  oblige  a  man  voluntarily, 
and  by  choice,  to  undergo  any  less  evil,  to  secure 
himself  but  from  the  probability  of  an  evil  incom- 
parably greater.  South. 

VO'LUNTARY,  vol'un-ta-re.  adj.  [vo- 
lorJaire,  Fr.  voluntarius,  Latin.] 

1.  Acting  without  compulsion;  acting  by 
choice. 

God  did  not  w«rk  as  a  necessary,  but  a  voluntary 
agent  intending  before-hand,   and  decreeing  with. 
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liimself,  that  which   did  outwardly  proceed  from 
him.  Hooker. 

The  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  causing.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Willing;  acting  with  willingness. 

Then  virtue  was  no  more;  her  guard  away, 
She  fell  to  lust  a  voluntary  prey.  Pope. 

3.  Done  by  design;  purposed. 

If  a  man  be  lopping  a  tree,  and  his  ax-head  fall 
from  the  helve,  out  of  his  hand,  and  kills  another 
parsing  by,  here  is  indeed  man-slaughter,  but  no 
voluntary  muithcr.  Perkins. 

4.  Done  without  compulsion. 

Voluntary  forbearance  denotes  the  forbearance 
of  an  action,  consequent  to  an  order  of  the  mind. 

Locke. 

The  old  duke  is  banished;  the  new  duke,  and 
three  or  four  loving  lords,  have  put  themselves  into 
voluntary  exile  with  him.  Shakspeare. 

They  must  have  recourse  to  abstinence,  which  is 
but  voluntary  fasting,  and  to  exercise,  which  is  but 
voluntary  labour.  Seed. 

5.  Acting  of  his  own  accord;  spontaneous. 

The  publick  prayers  of  the  people  of  God,  in 
churches  thoroughly  settled,  did  never  use  to  be  vo- 
luntary dictates,  proceeding  from  any  man's  extem- 
poral  wit.  Hooker. 

Thoughts  which  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  Milton. 

Vo  luntary,  voi'tln-ta-re.  n.  s.  [from  the 
adjective.] 

1.  A  volunteer;  one  who  engages  in  any 
affair  of  his  own  accord. 

All  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land; 
Rash,  inconsid'rate,  fiery  voluntaries.     Shakspeare. 

Ajax  was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under 
an  impress.  Shakspeai-e. 

The  bordering  wars  were  made  altogether  by  vo- 
luntaries, upon  their  own  head.  Davies 

Aids  came  in  partly  upon  missives,  and  partly 
voluntaries  from  all  parts.  Bacon.' 

2.  A  piece  of  musick  played  at  will,  with- 
out any  settled  rule. 

Whistling  winds  like  organs  play'd, 
Until  their  voluntaries  made 
The  waken'd  earth  in  odours  rise, 
To  be  her  morning  sacrifice  Cleaveland. 

By  a  voluntary  before  the  first  lesson,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  admission  of  those  divine  truths,  which 
we  are  shortly  to  receive.  Spectator. 

Voluntee'r,  v6l-un-teer'.  n.  s.  [volon- 
taire,  Fr .]  A  soldier  who  enters  into  the 
service  of  his  own  accord. 

Congreve,  and  the  author  of  the  Relapse,  being 
the  principals  in  the  dispute,  I  satisfy  them;  as  for 
the  volunteers,  they  will  find  themselves  affected 
with  the  misfortune  of  their  friends.  Collier. 

All  Asia  now  was  by  the  ears; 
And  gods  heat  up  for  volunteers 
To  Greece  and  Troy  Prior. 

To  Voluntek'r,  v5l-un-teer'.  v.  n.  To  go 
for  a  soldier     A  cant  word. 
Leave  off*  these  wagers,  for  in  conscience  speak- 
ing, 
The  city  needs  not  your  new  tricks  for  breaking: 
And  if  you  gallants  lose,  to  all  appearing. 
You'll  want  an  equipage  for  volunteering.  Dryden. 
VoLu'pruAUY.  vo-f'ip'tshu-a-ie.  n.  s.  [yo- 
lufituaire,  Fr.  volufituarius,   Latin.]   A 
man  given  up  to  pleasure  and  luxury. 

Does  not  the  voluptuary  understand,  in  all  the 
liberties  of  a  loose  and  a  lewd  conversation,  that 
he  runs  the  risk  of  body  and  soul?  V Estrange. 

The  parable  was  intended  against  the  voluptua- 
ries; men  who  lived  like  heathens,  dissolutely,  with- 
out regarding  any  of  the  restraints  of  religion. 

.  littrbury. 

VOLU'PTUOUS,    vo  lup'tshu-us.    adj. 

[yolu/ituosus,  Latin;   volufituru  c,   Fr.] 

Given  to  excess  of  pleasure;  luxurious. 
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He  them  deceives;  deceiv'd  in  his  deceit; 
Made  drunk  with  drugs  of  dear  voluptuous  receipt. 

Spensir. 

If  a  new  sect  have  not  two  properties,  it  will  not 
spread.  The  one  is,  the  supplanting,  or  the  opposing 
of  authority  established;  the  other  is,  the  giving  li- 
cence to  pleasures,  and  a  voluptuous  life.      Bacon. 

Thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 
The  gods,  who  live  at  case,  where  I  shall  reign 
At  ihy  right  haud  voluptuous,  without  end.  Milton. 

Then  swol'n  with  pride  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks;  venereal  trains, 
Soflen'd  with  pleasure,  and  voluptuous  life.  Milton. 

Speculative  atheism  subsists  only  in  our  specula- 
tion; whereas  really  human  nature  cannot  be  guilty 
of  the  crime.  Indeed  a  few  sensual  and  voluptuous 
persons  may  for  a  season  eclipse  this  native  light  of 
the  soul,  but  can  never  wholly  smother  and  extin- 
guish it.  Bentley. 
Volu'ptuously,  vo-lup'tslm-us-le.  adv 
[trom  volufltuous.]  Luxuriously;  with 
indulgence  of  excessive  pleasure. 

Had  I  a  dozen  sons,  I  had  rather  eleven  died 
nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously  sur- 
feit out  of  action.  Shakspeare. 

This  cannot  be  done,  if  my  will  be  so  worldly  or 
voluptuously  disposed,  as  never  to  suffer  me  to  think 
of  them;  but  perpetually  to  carry  away  and  apply 
my  mind  to  otber  things.  South. 

Volu  piuousness,  vo-lup'tshu-us-ne's.  n. 
s.  [from  volu/ituous.j  Luxuriousness; 
addictedness  to  excess  of  pleasure. 

There  's  no  bottom 
In  my  voluptuousness:  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Shakspeare. 

If  he  fill'd  his  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness, 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones, 
Call  on  him  for  't.  Shakspeare. 

Here,  where  still  ev'ning  is  not  noon  nor  night; 
Where  no  voluptuousness,  yet  all  delight.     Donne. 

These  sons  of  Epicurus,  for  voluptuousness  and 
irreligion,  must  pass  for  the  only  wits  of  the  age. 

South 
You  may  be  free,  unless 
Your  other  lord  forbids,  voluptuousness.      Dryden. 
Voluta'tion,   vo-lii-ta  shun,  n.   s.  [yolu- 

tatio.  Latin.]   Wallowing;  rolling. 
Vo'lute,  vo-lute'.  n.  s.  [volute,  French.] 
A  member  of  a  column. 

That  part  of  the  capitals  of  the  Ionick,  Corinth- 
ian, and  Composite  orders,  which  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  bark  of  trees  twisted  and  turned  into 
spiral  lines,  or,  according  to  others,  the  head-dres- 
ses of  virgins  in  their  long  hair.  According  to  Vitru- 
vius,  those  that  appear  above  the  stems  in  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  are  sixteen  in  every  capital,  four  in 
the  Ionick,  and  eight  in  the  Composite.  These  vo- 
lutes are  more  especially  remarkable  in  the  Ionick 
capital,  representing  a  pillow  or  cushion  laid  be- 
tween the  abacus  and  echinus:  whence  that  ancient 
architect  calls  the  volula  pulvinus.  Harris. 

It  is  said  there  is  an  Ionick  pillar  in  the  Santa 
Maria  Transtevere,  where  the  marks  of  the  compass 
arc  still  to  be  seen  on  the  volutr;  and  that  Palladio 
learnt  from  thence  the  working  of  that  difficult  pro- 
blem. Mdison. 
VO'MICA,  vom'e-ka.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  An 
encysted  tumour  in  the  lungs. 

If  the  ulcer  is  not  broke,  it  is  commonly  called 
a  vomica,  attended  with  the  same  symptoms  as  an 
empyema;  because  the  vomica  communicating  with 
the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  must  necessarily  void  some 
of  the  putrid  matter,  and  taint  the  blood.  Jirbuthnol 
Vo'mick  nut,  vom'ik-nut.  n.  s. 

Vomick  nut  is  the  nucleus  of  a  fruit  of  an  East- 
India  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  the  lignum  colu- 
brinum,  or  snakewood  of  the  shops  It  is  flat,  com- 
pressed and  round,  of  the  breadth  of  a  shilling,  and 
about  the  thickness  of  a  crown-piece.  It  is  certain 
poison  to  quadrupeds  and  birds;  and  taken  internal- 
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ly,   in  small  doses,   it  disturbs  the  whole  human 

frame,  and  brings  on  convulsion ;.  Hill. 

/'o  VO  Mi  i",  v&m'lt.  v.  n.  [vomo,  Latin.  ! 

To  cast  up  the  contents  oi  the  stomach. 

The  dog,  when  he  is  sick  at  the  stomach,  knows 

his  cure,  fulls  to  his  grass,  vomits,  and  is  well.  More. 

To  Vo'mit,  vomit,  v.  a.  [vcmir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  throw  up  from  the  stomach:  often 
with  u/i  or  out. 

As  though  some  world  unknown, 
By  pamper'd  nature's  store  too  prodigally  fed, 
And  surfeiting  therewith,  her  rarcrease  pi  mited. 

Ih  aylon. 
The  fish  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry  laud 

Jonah. 
Vomiting  is  of  use  when  the  foulness  of  the  sto- 
mach icquires  it.  Wisanan. 
Weak  stomachs  vomit  up  the  wiuc  that  tbey  drink 
in  too  great  quantities,  in  the  form  of  vinegar. 

J]  ib  ntlinot. 

2.  To  throw  up   with   violence    from  any 
hollow. 

Vo'mit,  vom'it.  n.  s.  Tfrom  the  verb.] 

1.  The  matter  thrown  up   from   the  sto- 
mach. 

He  shall  cast  up  the  wealth  by  him  devour'd, 
Like  vomit  from  his  yawning  entrails  pour'd. 

Sandys, 

2.  An  cmetick  medicine;  a  medicine  that 
causes  vomits. 

This  vomit  may  be  repeated  often,  if  it  be  found 
successful.  Blaclcmore. 

Whether  a  vomit  may  be  safely  given,  must  be 
judged  by  the  circumstances:  if  there  be  any  symp- 
toms of  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  a  vomit 
is  extremely  dangerous  Arbuthnot. 

Vomi'tion,  vo-mish'un.  n.s.  [from  vomo, 
Lat.]  The  act  or  power  of  vomiting. 

How  many  have  saved  their  lives,  by  spewing  up 
their  debauch !  Whereas,  if  the  stomach  had  wanted 
the  faculty  of  vomition,  they  had  inevitably  died. 

Grew. 
Vo'mitive,    vom'e-tiv.158    adj.     [yomitifi, 
Fr.]   Emetick;  causing  vomits. 

From  this  vitri.olus  quality,  mercurius  dulcis,  and 

vitriol  vomitive,  occasion  black  ejections.     Brown. 

Vb'MiTORY,    vom'e-tur-e."12    adj.    [vonti- 

(oire,  Fr.  vomitorius,  Latin.]  Procuring 

vomits;  emetick. 

Since  regulus  of  stibium,  or  glass  of  antimony, 
will  communicate  to  water  or  wine  a  purging  orvo- 
mitory  operation,  yet  the  body  itself,  after  iterated 
infusions,  abates  not  virtue  or  weight.  Brovn 

Some  have  vomited  up  such  bodies  as  these, 
namely,  thick,  short,  blunt  pins,  which,  by  strain- 
ing, they  vomit  up  again,  or  by  taking  vomitories 
privately.  Harvey. 

VORA'CIOUS,  v&-ri'shas.»«  adj.  \yo- 
race,  Fr.  vorax,  Latin.] 

1.  Greedy  to  eat;  ravenous;  edacious. 

So  voracious  is  this  humour  grown,  that  it  draws 
in  every  thing  to  feed  it.  Goo.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Rapacious;  greedv. 
Vora'ciously,  vo-ra'shus-Ic.  adv.  [from 

voracious.]  Greedily;  ravenously. 
Vora'ctousness,  vo-ri'shus-ncs.  >     n.  s. 
Vora'ctty,  vo-ias'e-te.  $  i  voru- 

cite,  Fr.  voracitas,  Lat.  from  voracious.^ 
Greediness;  ravine;  ravenousness. 

He  is  as  well  contented  with  (bis,  as  those  that 
witli  the  rarities  of  the  earth  pamper  their  voi  nrl- 
t'us  Smmdys. 

Creatures  by  tbeir  voracity  pernicious,  have  com- 
monly fewer  young.  Dtrkmn. 
VO'liTKX.  vor'teks.  n.   s.   In   the  plural 
vortices.  \  Lat.]  Any  thing  whirled  round. 
If  many  contiguous                 i'  molten  pitch  were 
each  of  them  as  large  as  those  which  syu; 


VOT 


vou 


vow 


to  revolve  about  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  yet  these, 
and  all  their  parts,  would  by  their  tenacity  and 
stiffness  communicate  their  motion  to  one  another. 

Newton. 

Nothing  else  could  impel  it,  unless  the  etherial 
matter  be  supposed  to  be  carried  about  the  sun,  like 
a  vortex,  or  vvhirpool,  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  it  and 
the  rest  of  the  planets.  Bentley. 

The  gath'ring  number,  as  it  moves  along, 
Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng; 
Who  gently  drawn,  and  struggling  less  and  less, 
Roll  in  her  vorttx,  and  her  power  confess.       Pope. 

Vo'rtical,  vor'te-kal t,s   adj.  [from  vor- 
tex.~\  Having  a  whirling  motion. 

If  three  equal  round  vessels  be  filled,  the  one 

with  cold  water,  the  other  with  oil,  the  third  with 

molten  pitch,  and  the  liquors  be  stirred  about  alike, 

to  give  them  a  vortical  motion;  the  pitch,  by  its 

tenacity,  will  lose  its  motion  quickly;  the  oil,  being 

less  tenacious,  will  keep  it  longer,  and  the  water 

being  still  less  tenacious,  will  keep  it  longest  but 

yet  will  lose  it  in  a  short  time.  JSieivton. 

It  is  not  a  magnetical  power,  nor  the  effect  of  a 

vortical  motion;  these  common  attempts  towards  the 

explication  of  gravity.  Bentley. 

Vo'taKIST,  vo'ta-rist.  n.  s.  [devotus,  Lat.J 

One  devoted  to  any  person  or  thing;  one 

given  up  by  a  vow    to  any   service   or 

worship;  votary. 

I  wish  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  St.  Clare. 

Shakspeare. 
Earth,  yield  me  roots!  What  is  here? 
Gold!  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold! 
No,  gods,  1  am  no  idle  cotarist-  Shakspeare. 

The  grey- hooded  ev'n, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed, 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wain. 

Milton. 
Vo'tary,  vo'ta-re.  n.  s.  One  devoted,  as 
by    a  vow,   to   any    particular   service, 
worship,  study,  or  state  of  life. 

Wherefore  waste  1  time  to  counsel  thee? 
Thou  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire.  Shakspeare. 

Thou,  faint  god  of  sleep!  forget  that  I 
Was  ever  known  to  be  thy  votary. 
No  more  my  pillow  shall  thine  altar  be, 
Nor  will  1  offer  any  more  to  thee 
Myseif  a  melting  sacrifice.  Crashaw. 

'T<vas  the  coldness  of  the  votary,  and  not  the 
prayer,  that  was  in  fault,  whenever  fervor  was  de- 
ficient at  the  publick  office  of  the  church.  Fell. 
By  these  means,  men  worship  the  idols  which  have 
been  setup  in  their  minds,  ami  stamping  the  chaiac- 
ters  of  divinity  upon  absurdities  and  errors,  become 
zealous  votaries  to  bulls  and  monkeys  Locke 

The  enemy  of  our  happiness  has  his  servants  and 
votaries  among  those  who  arc  called  by  the  name  of 
the  son  of  God .  Rogers. 

How  can  heav'nly  wisdom  prove 
An  instrument  to  earthly  love? 
Knovv'st  thou  not  yet,  thai  men  commence 
Thy  votaries  for  want  of  sense?  Swift. 

Vo'tary,  vo'ta-re.  adj.  Consequent  to  a 

vow. 

Superstition  is  now  so  well  advanced,  that  men 
of  the  first  blood  are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  occupa- 
tion; and  votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to 
custom,  even  in  matter  of  blood.  Bacon 

Votaress,  vo'ta-res.  n.  s.  [female  of  vo- 
taryr\  A  woman  devoted  to  any  wor- 
ship or  state. 

The  imperial  voVress  passed  on 
In  maid  n  meditation,  fancy  free.  Shakspeare. 

H's  mother  was  a  vofx-ss  of  my  order; 
And,  in  the  spired  Indian  air  by  night, 
Full  often  she  hath  gossip'd  by  my  side.  Shakspeare 

No  rosary  this  votaress  needs, 
Her  ver\  syllables  are  brads.  Cleaveland 

Thy  tioi'm>  from  my  tender  years  I  am; 
And  love,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylvan  game 

Dryden. 


What  force  have  pious  vows?  the  queen  of  love 
His  sister  sends,  her  voVress  from  above  Pope. 

VO  IE,  vote.  n.  a.  [yotum,  Latin.j  Sui- 
frage;  voice  given  and  numbered. 

He  that  joins  instruction  with  delight, 
Profit  with  pleasure,  carries  all  the  vules.  Roscomm. 

How  many  have  no  other  ground  for  then  tenets 
than  the  supposed  honesty  or  learning  of  those  of 
the  same  profession!  as  it  truth  were  to  be  establish- 
ed by  the  vote  of  the  multitude.  Locke 

The  final  determination  arises  from  the  majoriiy 
of  opinions  or  votes  in  the  assembly,  because  they 
ought  to  be  swayed  by  the  superiour  weight  of  rea- 
son. Watts 
To  Vote,  vote.  v.  a. 

1.  To  choose  by  suffrage;  to  determine  by 
suffrage. 

You  are  not  only  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  your  mas- 
ter, but  you  are  also  a  favourite,  the  favourite  ol  the 
time,  and  so  art-  in  his  bosom  also;  the  world  hath 
also  ruled  you,  and  doth  so  esteem  ol  you.     bacon. 

2.  To  give  by  vote. 
The  parliament  voted  them  one  hundred  thousand 

pounds,  by  way  of  recompence  for  their  sufferings. 

Swift. 
Vo'ter,  vo'tur.98  n.  s.  [from  vote.}  One 
who  has  the  right  of  giving  his  voice  or 
suffrage. 

Elections  growing  chargeable,  the  voters,  that  is, 
the  bulk  of  the  common  people,  have  been  univer- 
sally seduced  into  bribery,  perjury,  drunkenness, 
malice,  and  slander.  Sivift. 

He  hates  an  action  base; 
Can  sometimes  drop  a  voter's  claim, 
And  give  up  party  to  his  fame.  Sicift. 

Vo'iivk,  vo'tiv.147  adj.   [yotivus,  Latin. J 
Given  by  vow. 

Such  in  Isis'  temple  you  may  find, 
On  votive  tablets  to  the  life  pourtray'd 

Venus!  take  my  votive  glass; 
Since  I  am  not  what  I  was, 
W  bat  from  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Venus!  let  me  never  see. 
To  VOUCH,  voutsh.313   v.   a. 
Norman  French.] 

1.  To  call  to  witness;  to  obtest. 
The  sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me; 

Let  him  who  fights  unseen  relate  his  own, 
And  vouch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious  moon. 

Drydm. 

2.  To  attest;  to    warrant;  to  declare;  to 
maintain  by  repeated  affirmations. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer;  the  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  'tis  making, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome.  Shakspeare. 

The  consistency  of  the  discourse,  and  the  perti- 
nency of  it  to  the  design  he  is  upon,  vouches  it  wor- 
thy of  our  great  apostle.  Locke. 
They  made  him  ashamed  to  vouch  the  truth  of  the 
relation,  and  afierwards  to  credit  it.         Jitlerbury. 
To  Vouch,  voutsh.  v.  n.  To  bear  witness; 
to  appear  as  a  witness;   to  give  testi- 
mony 

He  declares  he  will  not  believe  her,  until  the 

elector  of  Hanover  shall  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what 

she  hath  so  solemly  affirmed.  Swift. 

Voi  ch,  voutsii.  n.    s.  [from    the  verb.] 

Warrant;  attestation. 

What  praise  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserving 
woman  indeed?  one  that,  in   the  authority  of  her 
merit  did  justly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very  malice  it- 
self? Shakspeare. 
Vo'uchkr,  vouts!i'ur.9SM. s.  [from  -vouch.  J 

1.  One  wiio  gives  witness  to  any  thing 
All  the  great  writers  of  that  age  stand  up  together 

as  vouchers  for  one  another's  reputation.    Spectator. 

I  have  added  nothing  to  the  malice  or  absurdity 

of  them;  which  it  behoves  me  to  deciare,  since  the 

vouchers  themselves  will  be  so  soon  lost.         Pope. 

2.  Testimony. 


Drytlen. 


Prior, 
[voucher, 


Better  to  starve, 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve; 
Why  in  this  wolfish  gown  should  I  stand  here; 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear 
Their  needless  voucher?  Shakspeare. 

The  stamp  is  a  mark,  and  a  public  voucher,  that 
a  piece  of  such  denomination  is  of  such  a  weight, 
and  of  such  a  fineness,  i.  e.  has  so  much  silver  in  it. 

Locke. 

To  Vouchsa'fe,  voutsh-safe'.  v.  a.  [vouch 
and  sqft.~\ 

1.  To  permit  any  thing  to  be  done  without 
danger. 

2.  To  condescend  to  grant. 

He  grew  content  to  mark  their  speeches,  them 
marvel  at  such  wit  in  shepherds,  after  to  tike  their 
company,  and  lastly  to  vouchsafe  conference. 

Sidney. 

Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two? — 
— Two  thousand,  fair  woman,  and  I'll 
Vouchsafe  thee  hearing,  Shakspeart. 

Biit  if  the  sense  of  touch  seem  such  delight 
Beyond  all  other,  thim.  the  same  vouchsaf'd 
To  cattle  and  each  beast.  Milton. 

It  is  not  said  by  the  apostle,  that  God  vouchsafed 
to  the  heathens  the  means  of  salvation;  and  yet  I 
will  not  affirm  that  God  will  *ave  none  of  those, 
to  whom  the  sound  of  the  gospel  never  reached. 

South- 
To   Vouchsa'fe,   voutsh-safe'.  v.   n.    To 
deign;  to  condescend;  to  yield. 

Po  I  not  see  Z<  Imane,  who  does  not  think  a 
thought  which  is  not  first  weighed  by  wisdom  and 
virtue'  doth  not  she  vouchsafe  to  love  me  with  like 
ardour?  Sidney. 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman, 
Of  these  supposed  crimes  to  give  me  leave 
By  circumstance  nut  to  acquit  myself    Shakspeare. 

Vouchsafe,  illustrious  Orniond.  to  behold 
What  pow'r  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of  old.  Dryd. 

Vouchsa'fement,  » ou'.sh-sah 'merit,  n. 
[s.  from  vouchsafe  P}  Grant;  condescen- 
sion. 

The  infinite  superiority  of  God's  nature,  pla- 
ces a  vast  disparity  betwixt  his  greatest  communi- 
cated vouchfafements,  and  his  boundless,  and  there- 
fore to  his  creatures  incommunicable,  perfections. 

Boyle. 

Vow,  vou.323  n.  s.  [vau,  Fr.  vofum,  Lat.] 
I.  Any  promise  mack  to  a  divine  power; 
an  act  of  devotion,  by  which  some  part 
of  life,  or  some  part  of  possessions,  is 
consecrated  to  a  particular  purpose. 

The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows; 
They  are  polluted  offerings.  Shakspeare. 

Where  honour  or  where  conscience  does  not  bind, 
No  other  law  shall  shackle  me, 
Slave  to  myself  I  will  not  be, 
Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  confin'd 

By  my  own  present  mind. 
Who  by  resolves  or  ucies  engag'd  does  stand 

For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate, 
Does,  like  an  unthrift,  mortgage  his  estate 

Before  it  comes  into  his  hand. 
The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so 

All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe; 
And  still,  as  time  comes  in,  it  goes  away, 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debt's  to  pay. 
Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 

Which  his  liour'e  work,  as  well  as  hours,  does 
tell; 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

Cowley. 

If  yoii  take  that  vow  and  that  wish  to  be  all  one, 

you  are  mistaken;  a  wish  is  a  far  lower  degree  than 

a  vote.  Hammond. 

She  vows  for  his  return  with  vain  devotion  pays. 

Drydm. 

,   A  solemn  promise,  commonly  used  for 
a  promise  of  love  or  matrimony. 


VOY 


UP 


UP 


By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
Iu  number  more  than  ever  woman  spoke.      Shaksp. 

Those  who  wear  the  woodbine  on  tneir  brow, 
Were  kniguts  ol  love  who  never  broke  their  vow; 
Firm  to  their  plighted  faith.  Dryden. 

To  Vow,  vbu.  v.  a.  [youer,  French;  voveo, 

Latin.] 

1.  To  consecrate  by  a  solemn  dedication; 
to  give  to  a  divine  power. 

David  often  voweth  unto  God  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  in  the  congregation. 

Hooker. 

Vow  and  pray  unto  the  Lord.  Psalms. 

When  we  have  not  only  vowed,  but  delivered 
them  over  into  the  possession  of  Almighty  God,  lor 
the  maintenance  of  his  puolic  worship,  aud  the 
miuisters  thereof,  they  are  not  now  arbitrable,  nor 
to  be  revoked.  Spelman. 

Whoever  sees  these  irreligious  men, 
With  burdeu  of  a  sickness,  weak  and  faint, 

But  hears  them  talkiug  of  religion  tnen, 
And  vowing  of  their  soul  to  ev'ry  saint.         Davits. 

This  plant  Litmus,  when  his  town  he  wall'd, 
Then  found,  aud  from  the  tree  Laureutum  call'd: 
And  last,  in  honour  of  his  new  abode, 
*He  woic'J  ihe  laurel  to  the  laurel's  god.       Dryden. 

2.  To  devote:  a  ceremonial  .mrase. 

To  master  Harvey,  upon  some  special  considera- 
tion, I  have  vjioed  this  my  labour.  Spenser. 
To  Vow,  vou.  v.  n.     To  make   vows  or 
solemn  promises. 

Dost  see  how  unregarded  now 
That  piece  of  beauty  p  isses? 

There  was  a  time,  when  1  did  vow 
To  that  alone,  but  mark  the  fate  of  faces.  Suckling. 
Vo'wkd,    voii'd'     frirt.  fiaes,  [from    the 
verb.]     Consecrated  by  solemn  decla- 
ration. 
Vo'wel,    vou'il.09'"    n.s.    [voyelle,  Fr. 
■vocalis.  La' in.]     A  letter  which  can  be 
uttered  by  itself. 

I  distinguish  letters  into  voxoels  and  consonants, 
yet  not  woolly  upon  tneir  reason,  that  a  vowel  may 
be  sounded  alone,  a  consonant  not  without  a  vowel, 
which  will  not  be  found  all  irue;  for  many  of  ihe 
consonants  may  be  sounded  alone,  ai.d  some  joined 
together  without  a  vowel;  as,  bl,  st;  and  as  we  pro- 
nounce the  latter  syllable  of  people,  riffle.  Holder 
Virgil  makes  the  two  voivets  meet  without  an 
elisiou  Broome 

Vuwfe'llow,  vou'fel-16.  n.  s.  [vow  and 
felljw]     One  ootmd  by  the  same  vow. 

Who  are  the  votaries, 
That  are  vowftllows  with  this  virtuous  king? 

Shakspeare. 
VO'Y  \.GE,    voe'adje.90    n.   s.    [you.igc, 
French.] 

1.  A  travel  by  sea. 

Guyon  forward  'gan  his  voyage  make, 
With  his  black  palmer,  that  him  guided  still. 

Spenser, 

Our  ships  went  sundry  voyages,  as  well  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  as  to  other  parts  in  the  Atlan- 
tick  aud  Mediterranean  seas.  Bacon. 

This  groat  man  acted  like  an  able  pilot  in  a  long 
voyage;  contented  to  sit  in  the  cabin  when  the 
winds  were  allayed,  but  ready  to  resume  the  helm 
when  the  storm  arose.  Prior. 

2.  Course;  attempt;  undertaking.     A  low 
phrase. 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife, 
I  would  luru  her  loose  to  him;  and  what  he  gels 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Sliiiksiuare. 

If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and  prevail, 
I  am  no  further  your  enemy.  Shaks]nare 

3.  The  practice  of  travelling. 

All  nations  have  iuterknowledge  of  one  another, 
by  voyage  into  foreign  parts,  or  strangers  that  c 
to  them.  Bacon. 


To  Vo'yagk,  v6a'idje.  v.  n.  [voyager, 
French,  from  the  noun.]  To  travel 
by  sea. 

For,  voyaging  to  learn  the  direful  art, 
To  Unit  with  deadly  drugs  the  barbed  dart; 
llus  refus'd  t'  imparl  ihe  baneful  trust.  Pope. 

To  Vo'yage,  voe'adje.  v.  a.  To  travel; 
to  pass  over. 

I  with  pain 
Voyaged  to'  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  hornole  confusion.  Milton. 

Vo'yauer,  vbe'a-jur.98  n.  s.  [yoyageur, 
French,  from  voyage.^  One  who  tra- 
vels by  sea. 

Disdain  not  in  thy  constant  travelling 
To  do  as  other  voyagers,  and  make 
Some  turns  into  less  creeks,  and  wisely  take 
Fresh  water  at  the  Heliconian  spring.  Donne. 

How  comfortable  this  is,  voyagers  can  best  tell. 

Chtyne. 
Deny  your  vessels,  ye  deny  in  vain; 
A  private  voyager  I  pass  the  main.  Pope. 

Up,  tip.  adv.  ^up,  Saxon;  oft,  Dutch  and 
Danish. j 

1.  Aloft;  on  high;  not  down. 

From  those  two  brethren,  admire  the  wonderful 
changes  of  wordly  things;  now  up,  now  down,  as  if 
the  life  of  man  were  not  of  much  more  certainty  than 
a  stage  play.  Knotles. 

Thither  his  course  he  bends;  but  up  or  down, 
By  center,  or  ccceutrick,  hard  to  tell, 
Or  longitude.  Milton. 

2.  Out  of  bed;  in  a  state  of  being  risen 
from  rest. 

Helen  was  not  up,  was  she?  Shakspeare. 

His  chamber  being  commonly  stived  with  suiters, 
when  he  was  up,  he  gave  his  legs,  arms,  and  breast 
to  his  servant  to  dress  bim,  his  eyes  to  his  letters, 
and  ears  to  petitioners.  Wotton. 

3.  In  the  state  of  being  risen  from  a  scat. 

Upon  his  first  rising,  a  general  whisper  ran 
among  the  country  people,  that  sir  Roger  was  up. 

•Addison. 
t.   From  a  state  of  decumbiture  or  con- 
cealment. 

5.  In  a  state  of  being  built. 
Up  with  my  tent;  here  will  I  lie  to-night; 

But  where  to-morrow? — well,'  all's  one  for  that. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  Above  the  horizon. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  is  up,  set  upon  the  city. 

Judges. 
Now  morn  with  rosy  light  had  streak'd  the  sky, 
Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emily; 
Address'd  her  early  steps  to  Cynthia's  fane.   Dryd. 

7.  To  a  state  of  proficiency. 
Till  we  have  wrought  ourselves  up  into  this  de- 
gree of  christian  indifference,  we  are  in  bondage. 

Jitterbury. 

8.  In  a  state  of  exaltation- 
Those  that  were  up  themselves  kept  others  low; 

Those  that  were  low  themselves  held  others  hard, 
Ne  suffer'd  them  to  rise,  or  greater  grow.  Spenser. 

Henry  the  fifth  is  crown 'd;  up,  vanity! 
Down,  royal  state!  all  you  sage  counsellors,  hence! 

Shakspeare. 

9.  In  a  state  of  climbing. 

Straight  the  rumour  flew 
Up  to  the  city;  which  heard,  up  they  drew 
By  daies  first  hreake.  Chapman. 

10.  In  a  ■state  of  insurrection. 
The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up 

With  well-appointed  powers.  Shakspeare. 

Rebels  there  are  up, 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword.      Shaksp. 

Thou  hast  lir'd  me:  my  soul's  up  in  arms, 
And  mans  each  part  about  me.  Dryden. 

il.  In  a  state  of  being  increased,  or 
raised. 
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Grief  and  passion  are  like  floods  raised  in  litte 
brooks  by  a  sudden  rain;  the)  are  quickly  upland 
if  the  concernment  be  poured  unexpectedly  in  upon 
us,  it  overflows  us.  h; 

12.  From  a  remoter  place,  coming  to  any 
person  or  place. 

As  a  boar  was  whetting  his  teclh,  up  comes  a 
fox  to  him.  L'Ebt range. 

13.  Into  order:  as,  he  drew  ufi  ins  regi- 
ment. 

14.  From  younger  to  elder  years. 

1  am  ready  to  die  from  my  youth  up.        Psalms. 

15.  Up  and  down.   Dispersediy;  here  and 
there. 

Abundance  of  them  are  seen  scattered  up  and 
down  like  so  many  little  islands  when  the  tide  is 
low.  Addison. 

16.  Up  and  down.     Backward   and  for- 
ward. 

Our  desire  is,  in  this  present  controversy,  not  to 
be  carried  up  and  down  with  the  waves  of  uncer- 
tain arguments,  but  rather  positively  to  iead  on  the 
minds  of  the  simpler  soit  by  plain  and  easy  degrees, 
till  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itself  do  make  ma- 
nifest what  is  truth.  Hooker. 

The  skipping  king  he  rambled  up  and  down, 
With  shallow  jesters.  SUaLspeare. 

Up  and  down  he  traverses  his  ground; 
Now  warns  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  again; 

Then  nimbly  shifts  a  thrust,  then  lends  a  wound; 
Now  back  he  gives,  then  rushes  on  amain.   Daniel. 

Thou  and  death 
Shall  dwell  at  ease,  aud  up  and  down  unseen 
Wing  silently  the  buxom  air.  Milton. 

On  this  windy  sea  of  land  the  fiend 
Walk'd  up  and  dowti  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

Milton. 

What  a  miserable  life  dost  thou  lead,  says  a  dog 

to  a  lion,  to  run  starving  up  and  down  thus  iu  woods. 

V  Estrange. 
She  moves!  life  wanders  up  and  down 
Through  all  her  face,  and  lights  up  every  charm. 

Addison. 

17.  Up  to.  To  an  equal  height  with. 
Tantalus  was  punished  with  the  rage  of  an  eter- 
nal thirst,  and  set  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  that  fled 
from  his  lips  whenever  he  attempted  to  drink  it. 

Addison. 

18.  Up  to.    Adequately  to. 

The  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  lived  up  to  the 
religion  of  their  country,  when  they  saw  nothing  in 
it  opposite  to  morality.  Addtscn. 

They  are  determined  to  live  up  to  the  holy  rule 
by  which  they  have  obliged  themselves  to  walk. 

Jitterbury. 

We  must  not  only  mortify  all  these  passions  that 
solicit  us,  but  we  must  learn  to  do  well,  aud  act  up 
to  the  positive  precepts  of  our  duty.  Rogers. 

19.  Up  with.    A  phrase  that  signifies  the 
act  of  raising  any  thing  to  give  a  blow. 

She,  quick  and  proud,  and  who  did  Fas  despise, 
Up  with  her  fist,  and  took  him  on  the  face; 

Another  time,  quoth  she,  become  more  wise: 
Thus  Pas  did  kiss  her  hand  with  little  grace. 

Sidney. 

20.  It  is  added  to  verbs  implying  some 
accumulation,  or  increase. 

If  we  could  number  up  those  prodigious  swarms 
that  settled  in  every  part  of  the  Campania  of  old 
Rome,  they  would  amount  to  more  than  can  be 
found  in  any  six  parts  of  Europe  uf  the  same  ex- 
tent. Addison. 
Up,  up.  in  toy  ret. 

1.  A  word  exhorting  to  rise  from  bed. 

Up,  up!  erics  gluttony,  'tis  break  of  day; 
Go  drive  the  deer,  and  tirag  the  linn)  prey.     Pope. 

2.  A   word   of  exhortation,   exciting   or 
rousing  to  action. 

Up,  then,  Melpomene,  the  mournful  muse  of  nine. 
Such  cause  of  mourning  never  Ladst  afore: 
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Up,  grisly  ghosts;  and  up,  my  rueful  rime; 
Matter  of  mirth  now  shall  thou  have  no  more. 

Spenser. 

But  up,  and  enter  now  into  full  bliss.       Milton. 

Up,  up,  for  honour's  sake;  twelve  legions  wait 

you, 

And  long  to  call  you  chief.  Dryden. 

Up,  up.  firefi.    From  a  lower  to  a  higher 
part;  not  clown. 

In  going  up  a  hill,  the  knees  will  be  most  weary; 
in  going  down,  the  thighs:  for  that  in  lifting  the 
feet,  when  a  man  goeth  up  the  hill,  the  weight  of 
the  body  beareth  most  upon  the  knees,  and  in  going 
down,  upon  the  thighs.  Bacon. 

To  Upbe'ar,  up-bare',  v.  a.  pret.  ufibore; 
part.  pass,  ufiborn.  [ufi  and  bear.~\ 

1.  To  sustain  aloft;  to  support  in  eleva- 
tion. 

Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings.  Milton. 

Rang'd  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  stand, 
Start  from  the  goal,  and  vanish  o'er  the  strand: 
Swift  as  on  wings  of  wind  upborn  they  fly, 
And  drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky.         Pope. 

2.  To  raise  aloft. 

This  with  pray'r, 
Or  one  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  upborn 
Ev'n  to  the  seat  of  God.  Milton. 

A  monstrous  wave  upbore 
The  chief,  and  dash'd  him  on  the  craggy  shore. 

Pope. 

3.  To  support  from  falling. 

Vital  powers  'gan  wax  both  weak  and  wan, 
For  want  of  food  and  sleep;  which  two  upbear, 
Like  weighty  pillars,  this  frail  life  of  man.  Spenser. 
To    Upbra'id,    up-brade'.202    -v.  a.    [up- 

gebpeeban,  upjebpeban,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  charge  contemptuously  with  any 
thing  disgraceful.  It  has  commonly 
with,  sometimes  of,  before  the  thing 
imputed;  sometimes  it  has  only  an  ac- 
cusative of  the  thing,  as  in  Milton;  and 
sometimes  the  person  without  the  thing, 
or  the  thing  without  the  person. 

The  fathers,  when  they  were  upbraided  with  that 
defect,  comforted  themselves  with  the  meditation 
of  God's  most  gracious  nature,  who  did  not  there- 
fore the  less  accept  of  their  hearty  affection.  Hooker. 

It  seem'd  in  me, 
But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boist'rous  hand, 
And  1  had  many  living  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances, 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  refuse  your  aid,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  loith  our  distress.  Shakspeare  ■ 

Vain  man!  how  long  wilt  thou  thy  God  upbraid? 
And,  like  the  roaring  of  a  furious  wind, 
Thus  vent  the  vile  distemper  of  thy  mind?  Sandys. 

How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine. 

Milton. 

'Tis  a  general  complaint  against  you,  and  1  must 

upbraid  you  with  it,  that,  because  you  need  not 

write,  you  will  not.  Dryden. 

You  may  the  world  of  more  defects  upbraid, 
That  other  works  by  nature  are  unmade; 
That  she  did  never  at  her  own  expence 
A  palace  rear.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  object  as  matter  of  reproach:  with 
to  before  the  person. 

Those  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more 
apt  to  envy  their  equals,  when  raised:  for  it  doth 
upbraid  unto  them  their  own  fortunes,  and  pointeth 
at  them.  -      Bacon 

Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of 
churchmen,  grudge  or  upbraid  to  them  those  small 
remains  of  ancient  piety,  which  the  rapacity  of 
some  ages  has  scarce  left.  Sprat. 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid, 
Shortness  of  night,  and  penury  of  shade.        Prior. 
3.  To  urge  with  reproach. 
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I  have  too  long  born 
Your  blunt  upbraidings,  and  your  bitter  scoffs. 

Shakspeare. 
He  that  knowingly  commits  an  ill,  has  the  up- 
braidings of  his  own  conscience.       Decay  of  Piety. 
.  To  reproach  on  account  of  a  benefit 
received  from  the  reproacher. 

Ev'ry  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other; 
His  knights  grow  riotous,    and   he    himself  up- 

braids  us 

On  ev'ry  trifle.  Shakspeare. 

If  any  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that 

giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.  James. 

Be    ashamed  of   upbraiding    speeches    before 

friends:  and  after  thou  hast  given,  uporaid  not. 

Ecclus. 

i.  To  bring  reproach  upon;  to  show 
faults  by  being  in  a  state  of  compa- 
rison. 

Ah,  my  son,  how  evil  fits  it  me  to  have  such  a  son! 
and  how  much  doth  thy  kindness  upbraid  my  wick- 
edness! Sidney. 

The  counsel  which  I  cannot  take, 
Instead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  by  weakness. 

Addison. 

5.  To  treat  with  contempt.    Not  in  use. 
There  also  was  that  mighty  monarch  laid, 
Low  under  all,  yet  above  all  in  pride; 

That  name  of  native  fire  did  foul  upbraid, 
And  would,  as  Amnion's  sou,  be  magnify 'd. 

Spenser. 
Upbra'ider,  up-bra'dur.  n.  *.  [from  ufi- 

braid.]  One  that  reproaches. 
Upbra'idingly,  up-bra'ding-le.  adv.  By 
way  of  reproach. 

The  time  was  when  men  would  learn  and  study 
good  things,  not  envy  those  that  had  them.  Then 
men  were  had  in  price  for  learning;  now  letters 
only  make  men  vile.  He  is  upbraidingty  called  a 
poet,  as  if  it  were  a  contemptible  nick-name. 

Ben  Jonson. 

To    Upbra'y,    up-bra'.    v.    a.    [A    word 

formed   from   upbraid  by  S/ienser,  for 

the  sake  of  a  rhiming  termination.]  To 

shame. 

Vile  knight, 
That  knights  and   knighthood   dost  with    shame 

upbray, 
And  shew'st  th'  ensample  of  thy  childish  might, 
With  silly,  weak  old  women,  thus  to  fight.  Spenser. 
Upbro'ught,    up-otawt'     part.    pass,    of 
ufibring.     Educated;  nurtured. 

Divinely  wrought, 
And  of  the  brood  of  angels,  heav'nly  born, 

And  with  the  crew  of  blessed  saints  upbrought, 
Each  of  which  did  her  with  her  gifts  adorn.  Spenser- 
Upoa'st,  up-kast'."191*  [participle  from  To 
cast  ufi.     The  verb  To  upcast  is  not  in 
use.]     Thrown  upward. 

Beasts  with  upcast  eyes  forsake  their  shade, 
And  gaze,  as  if  1  were  to  be  obey'd.  Dryden. 

Old  Satan  here,  with  upcast  eyes, 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skies.  Addison. 

Upca'st,   up-kast'.497  n.  s.     A    term    of 
bowling;  a  throw;  a  cast. 

Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck?  when  I 
kissed  the  jack,  upon  an  upcast  to  be  hit  away! 

Shakspeare. 
To    Upga'ther,  up-gaTn'ur.   v.   a.    [ufi 
arfd^gather.]     To  contract. 
•    Himself  he  close  upgalhei^d  more  and  more 
Into  his  den,  that  his  deceitful  train, 
By  his  there  being  might  not  be  bewraid, 
Ne  any  noise,  ne  any  question  made.  Spenser. 

Upha'nd,  up-hand',  adj.    [ufi  and  hand  ] 
Lifted  by  the  hand. 

The  uphand  sledge  is  used  by  underworkmen, 
when  the  work  is  not  of  the  largest,  yet  requires 
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help  to  batter.    They  use  it  with  both  their  hands 

before  them,  and  seldom  lift  their  hammer  higher 

than  their  head.  Moxon. 

Uphe'ld,  up-held',  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

ufihold.     Maintained;  sustained. 

He  who  reigns 
Monarch  in  heav'u,  till  then,  as  one  secure, 
Sat  on  bis  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute.        Milton. 
Uphi'll,  up'hill.  adj.  [ufi  and  hill.']    Dif- 
ficult;  like  the    labour  of  climbing  a 
hill. 

What  an  uphill  labour  must  it  be  to  a  learner, 
who  has  those  first  rudiments  to  master  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  which  others  are  taught  at  ten. 

Clarissa. 
Yet,  as  immortal,  in  our  uphill  chase 
We  press  coy  fortune  with  unslacken'd  pace. 

Young-. 
To  Uphoa'rd,  up-hord'.285  v.  a.  [ufi  and 
h'jard.]  To  treasure;  to  store;  to  accu- 
mulate in  private  places. 

Heaps  of  huge  words  uphoarded  hideously 
With  i. oi  rid  sound,  though  having  little  sense, 

They  think  to  be  chief  praise  of  poetry; 
And  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence, 
Have  marr'd  the  face  of  goodly  poesie, 
And  made  a  monster  of  their  fantasie.     Spenser. 
If  thou  nasi  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth, 
Speak  of  it.  Shakspeare. 

To  Upho'ld,  up-hold'.497  v.  a.  preter. 
ufiheld;  pari.  pass,  ufiheld  and  ufiholden. 
[ufi  and  hold.] 

1.  To  lift  on  high. 
The  mournful  train,  with  groans  and  hands  up- 
held, 

Besought  his  pity.  Dryden. 

2.  To  support;  to  sustain;  to  keep  from 
falling:. 

While  life  upholds  this  arm, 

This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster.    Shaksp. 

This  great  man  found  no  means  to  continue  and 

uphold  his  ill-purchased  greatness,  but  by  rejecting 

the  English  law,  and  assuming,  in  lieu  thereof,  the 

barbarous  customs  of  the  Irish.  Davies. 

Poetry  and  painting  were  upheld  by  the  streugth 

of  imagination.  Dryden. 

>.  To  keep  from  declension. 

There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate 
some  commendation,  where  causes  are  fair  pleaded; 
for  that  upholds  in  the  client  the  reputation  of  hia 
counsel,  and  beats  down  in  him  the  conceit  of  his 
cause.  Bacon. 

Never  was  a  time,  when  the  interposition  ol  me 
magistrate  was  more  necessary,  to  secure  the  honour 
of  religion,  and  uphold  the  authority  of  those  great 
principles,  by  which  his  own  authority  is  best  up- 
held. Atlerbury. 
4    To  support  in  any  state  of  life. 

Many  younger  brothers  have  neither  lands  nor 
means  to  uphold  themselves.  Raleigh. 

5.  To  continue;  to  keep  from  defeat. 
Divers,  although  peradventure  not  willing  to  be 

yoked  with  elderships,  yet  were  contented  to  uphold 
opposition  against  bishops,  not  without  greater  hurt 
to  the  course  of  their  whole  proceedings.     Hooker. 

6.  To  keep  from  being  lost. 
Faulconbridge, 

In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day.  Shakspeare. 

7.  To  continue  without  failing. 
A  deaf  person,  by  observing  the  motions  of  ano- 
ther man's  mouth,  knows  what  he  says,  and  upholds 
a  current  communication  of  discourse  with  him. 

Holder. 

8.  To  continue  in  being. 
As  Nebuchodnosor  liveth,  who  hath  sent  thee  for 

the  upholding  of  every  living  thing.  Judith. 

A  due  proportion  is  held  betwixt  the  parts,  as 
well  in  the  natural  body  of  man,  as  the  body  po- 
litick of  the  state,  for  the  upholding  of  the  whole. 

Hakewill. 
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Upho'ldkr,  ftp-hold'ftr.M  n,  s.  [l'rom  u/i- 
hold.'] 

1.  A  supporter. 

Su^ose  tlieu  Atlas  ne'er  so  iria 
Yet  when  the  weight  of  kingdoms  lies 
Tuo  long  upon  his  single  shoulder*, 
Sink  down  lie  must,  or  find  upholders.  Swift- 

2.  A  auatainer  in  being. 

The  knowledge  tliertof  is  so  many  manuductions 
to  the  knowledge  and  admiratiou  of  the  infinite  wis- 
dom of  the  creator  and  upholder  of  them.        Hale. 

3.  An  undertaker;  one  who  provides  for 
funerals. 

The  company  of  upholders  have  a  right  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  subjects.  .Lbulhnot. 

Where  the  brass  knocker  wrapt  in  flanuel  band 
Forbids  the  thunder  of  the  footman's  hand; 
Th'  upholder,  rueful  harbinger  of  death, 
Waits  witu  impatience  for  the  dying  breath.     Gay. 
Upho'lsterer,   ftp-hftls'tftr-ftr.    n.  a.   [a 
corruption    of     u/i/iolder.]     One     who 
furnishes  houses:  one  who  fits  up  apart- 
ments with  beds  and  furniture. 

If  a  comer  of  the  hanging  warns  a  single  nail, 
send  for  the  upholsterer.  Swift. 

Mere  wax  as  yet,  you  fashion  him  with  ease, 
Your  barber,  cook,  upholsterer.  Pope. 

U'plaxd,  up'land.  n.  s.  \u/i  and  land.] 
Higher  ground. 

Men,  at  tii st,  after  the  flood,  lived  in  the  uplands 
and  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  by  degrees  sunk 
into  the  plains.  Burnet. 

U  pland,  up  land.  adj. 

1.  Higher  in  situation. 

Those  in  Cornwall  do  no  more  by  nature  than 
others  elsewhere  by  choice,  conceive  themselves 
an  estranged  society  from  the  upland  dwellers,  and 
carry  an  emulation  against  them.  Carew. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite.  Milton. 

2.  Rude;  savage.  This  is  the  meaning  in 
Chajiman;  probably  because  the  up- 
landers,  having  less  commerce,  were 
less  civilized 

And  long'd  to  see  this  heap  of  fortitude, 
That  so  illiterate  was,  and  upland  rude, 
That  lawes  divine  nor  humane  he  had  learn'd. 

Chapman. 
Upla'nDish,  up-land'ish.   adj.  [from  up- 
land.] Mountainous;  inhabiting  moun- 
tains. 

Lion-like,  xiplandish,  and  mere  wild, 
Slave  to  his  pride:  and  all  his  nerves  being  natu- 
rally compil'd 
Of  eminent  strength;  stalks  out  and  preys  upon  a 
silly  sheep.  Chapman. 

To  Upla'y,  ftp-la',  v.  a.  [ufi  and  lay.]  To 
hoard;  to  lay  up. 

We  are  but  farmers  of  ourselves;  yet  may, 
If  we  can  stock  ourselves  and  thrive,  uplay 
Much,  much  good  treasure  for  the  great  rent-day. 

Donne. 
To  Upli'ft,  ftp-lift'.497  v.  a.  [ufi  and  lift.] 
To  raise  aloft. 

Mechanick  slaves, 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view.  Shakspeare. 

The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself, 
And,  with  uplifted  arms,  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenspurg  Shakspeare 

Together  both,  with  next  t'  almighty  arm 
Uplifb  (I  imminent,  one  stroke  they  aim'd.     Jlilton. 

Satan  talking  to  bis  nearest  mate, 
With  head  uplift  above  the  (rave,  and  eyes 
Th.it  sparkling  blaz'd.  .Milton. 

When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure, 
And  lay  th'  uplifted  thunder-bolt  aside.     JUddism. 
Songs,  sonnets,  epigrams,  the  winds  uplift, 


And  whisk  them  back  to  Evans,  Young,  and  Swift. 

Pope. 
(J'pmosTj  ftp'most.  adj.  [an  irregular  su- 
perlative   formed   from    u/i.]   Highest; 
topmost. 

Awaj !  ye  skum, 
That  still  rise  upmost  when  the  nation  bolls; 
That  have  but  just  enough  of  sense  to  know 
The  master's  voice,  when  rated  to  depart.  Drydtn. 

Upo'n,  ftp-pin',  ftrefi.  [u/i  and  on.] 

1.  Not  under:  noting  being  on  the  top. 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Bimam;  and  anon  methought 
The  wood  began  to  move.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  within;  being  on  the  outside. 

Blood  that  is  upon  the  altar.  Bible. 

3.  Thrown  over  the  body,  as  clothes. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her 
night-gown  upon  her.  Shakspeare. 

4.  By  way  of  imprecation  or  infliction. 

Hard-hearted  Clifford!  take  me  from  the  world; 
My  soul  to  hcav'n,  my  blood  upon  your  heads. 

Shakspeare 

No  man,  who  had  a  mind  to  do  wrong ,  would  be 
awed  from  doing  it  by  a  law  that  is  always  to  be  a 
sword  in  a  scabbard,  and  must  never  be  pleaded 
against  him,  or  executed  upon  him.       Kettleworth. 

5.  It  expresses  obtestation,   or  protesta- 
tion. 

How?  that  I  should  murder  her? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command! — I,  her! — her  blood! 

Shakspeare . 

6.  It  is  used  to  express  any  hardship  or 
mischief. 

If  we  would  neither  impose  upon  ourselves,  nor 
others,  we  must  lay  aside  that  fallacious  method  of 
censuring  by  the  lump.  Burnet. 

That  is  not  a  fault  inseparable  from  suits,  but  is 
the  sin  of  the  managers:  it  lies  not  naturally  upon 
the  thing,  but  only  iipon  the  contingent  circum- 
stances and  manner  of  doing.  Kettleicorth. 

7.  In  consequence  of.  Now  little  in  use. 

Let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again  upon  any 
complaint  whatsoever.  Shakspeare. 

Then  the  princes  of  Germany  had  but  a  dull  fear 
of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  upon  a  general  apprehen- 
sion of  the  ambitious  designs  of  that  nation.  Bacon. 

I  wish  it  may  not  be  concluded,  lest,  upon  second 
cogitations,  there  should  be  cause  to  alter.     Bacon. 

These  forces  took  hold  of  divers;  in  some  upon 
discontent,  in  some  upon  ambition,  in  some  upon 
levity  and  desire  of  change,  and  in  some  few  up<  n 
conscience  and  belief,  but  in  most  upon  simplicity; 
and  in  divers  out  of  dependancc  upon  some  of  the 
better  sort,  who  did  in  secret  favour  these  bruits. 

Bacon, 

He  made  a  great  difference  between  people  that 
did  rebel  upon  wantonness,  and  them  that  did  rebel 
upon  want.  Bacon. 

Upon  pity  they  were  taken  away,  i<pon  ignorance 
they  are  again  demanded.  Huyward. 

Promises  can  be  of  no  force,  unless  they  be  be- 
lieved to  be  conditional,  and  unless  that  duty  pro- 
posed to  be  inforced  by  them,  be  acknowledged  to 
be  part  of  that  condition,  upon  performance  of  which 
those  promises  do,  and  upon  the  neglect  of  which 
those  promises  shall  not  belong  to  any.    Hammond 

The  king  had  no  kindness  for  him  upon  ao  old 
account,  as  remembering  the  part  he  had  ncted 
against  the  earl  of  Strafford.  Clarendon. 

Though  sin  offers  itself  in  never  so  pleasing  and 
alluring  a  dress  at  first,  yet  the  remorse  and  inward 
regrets  of  the  soul,  upon  the  commission  of  it,  in- 
finitely overbalance  those  faint  and  transient  grati- 
fications South. 

The  common  corruption  of  human  nature,  upon 
the  bare  stock  of  its  original  depravation,  docs  not 
usually  proceed  so  far.  South. 

When  we  make  judgments  upon  general  pre- 
sumptions, thej  are  made  rathei  from  the  fempei 
of  our  own  spirit,  than  from  reason.  Burnet. 


'Tis  not  the  thing  that  is  done,  but  the  intention 
in  doing  it,  that  makes  good  or  evil.     There  is  a 
great  difference  betwixt  what  «t  do  upon  I 
and  what  upon  inclination.  /.  /.  hange. 

The  determination  of  the  will  upon  enquiry,  is 
following  the  direction  of  that  gin  Locke. 

There  broke  out  an  inreparabU  quarrel  between 
their  parents;  (I  iluing  himself  too  much 

upon  his  birth,  and  the  other  upon  Ins  possession*. 

'atui  . 

The  design  was  discovered  by  a  person,  as  much 
noted  for  his  skill  in  j  as  in  politicks,  upon 

the  base,  mercenary  end  of  getting  money  by  wa- 
gers. 

8.  In  immediate  consequence  of. 

Waller  should  not  make  advantage  upon  that  cn- 
tcrprizc,  to  find  the  way  open  to  him  to  march  into 
the  west.  Clan  ndon. 

A  louder  kind  of  sound  was  produced  by  the  im- 
petuous eruptions  of  the  halituous  flames  of  the  salt- 
petre, upon  casting  a  live  coal  thereon.  Boyle. 

So  far  from  taking  little  advantages  against  u» 
for  every  failing,  that  he  is  willing  to  pardon  our 
most  wilful  miscarriages,  upon  our  repentance  and 
amendment.  Tillolson. 

lessening  interest  to  four  per  cent,  you  fall 
the  price  of  your  native  commodities,  or  lessen  your 
trade.  LocA*. 

The  mind,  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  new  no- 
tion, runs  immediately  after  similies  to  make  it  the 
clearer.  Lock?. 

If,  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writings,  he  docs  not 
find  himself  delighted;  or,  if,  upon  reading  the  ad- 
mired passages  in  such  authors,  he  finds  a  coldness 
and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he  ought  to  con- 
clude, that  he  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering 
them.  Spectator. 

This  advantage  we  lost  upon  the  invention  of 
fire-arms.  Addison. 

9.  In  a  state  of  view. 

Is  it  upon  record?  or  else  reported 
Successively,  from  age  to  age?  Shakspeare. 

The  next  heroes  we  meet  with  upon  record  were 
Romulus  and  Numa.  Temple. 

The  atheists  taken  notice  of  among  the  ontients 
arc  left  branded  upon  the  records  of  history  Locke. 

10.  Supposing  a  thing  granted. 

If  you  say  necessity  is  the  mother  of  arts  and  in- 
ventions, and  there  was  no  necessity  before,  and 
therefore  these  things  were  slowly  invented,  this  is 
a  good  answer  upon  our  supposition.  Burnet. 

11.  Relating  to  a  subject. 

Ambitious  Constance  would  not  cea-c, 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  ail  the  world, 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  ber  son.      Shakspeare. 

Vet  when  we  can  intreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  uyion  that  bu-incss, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time.  Shukspeart. 

Upon  this,  1  remember  a  strain  of  refined  civility, 
that  when  any  woman  went  to  see  another  of  equal 
birth,  she  worked  at  her  own  work  in  ll.e  other's 
house.  Teinptc. 

12.  With  respect  to. 

The  king's  servants,  who  were  sent  for,  were  ex- 
amined upon  all  question  proposed  to  them.  I>njd. 

13.  In  coi  sideration  <  f. 

(  pon  the  whole  matter,  ami  humanly  speaking, 
I  doubl  there  was  a  fault  lomewhi  /  i 

t  n  the  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid 
that  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  epithets  which 
we  find  in  Homer.  Pene. 

14.  In  noting  a  particular  day. 

Constontia  he  looked  u|  ri  D  away  to  his 

rival,  upon  the  day  on  which  their  marriage  was 
to  i  e  solemnised. 

15.  Noting  reliance  or  trust. 

We  now  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope 
Of  what  i*  to  come  in  Skabptmt. 

< ads  us,  bj  I  lis 

ttuth  .n,  i  bis  holy  word,  to  believe  a  Pact  that  we 
do  not  understand:  and  this  is  no  more  than  what 
we  do  ever]  dej  in  thi  works  of  nature,  n;/intbe 
Credit  of  men  of  leurm.  ft. 
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16.  Near  to:  noting  situation. 

The  enemy  lodged  themselves  at  Alderrnaston, 
and  those  from  Newberry  and  Reading,  in  two 
other  villages  upon  the  river  Kennet,  over  which 
he  was  to  pass.  Clarendon- 

The  Lucquese  piead  prescription  for  hunting  in 
one  of  the  duke's  forests,  that  lies  upon  their  fron- 
tiers, rfddison . 

17.  In  a  state  of. 

They  were  entertaiued  with  the  greatest  magni- 
ficence that  could  be,  upon  no  greater  warning. 

Bacon. 

18.  On  occasion  of. 

The  earl  of  Cleveland,  a  man  of  signal  courage, 
and  an  excellent  officer  upon  any  bold  enterprize, 
advanced  Ciarend  n 

19.  Noting  assumption:  as,  he  takes  siaie 
upon  hint;  he  took  an  office  upon  him. 

Since  he  acts  as  his  servant,  he  takes  his  judicial 
determination  upon  himself,  as  if  it  were  his  own. 

Kettieiccrtk. 

20.  Noting  the  time  when  an  event  came 
to  pass.  It  is  seldom  applied  to  any  de- 
nomination of  time  longer  than  a  day. 

In  the  twelfth  month,  upon  the  thirteenth  day. 

Esther- 

21.  Noting  security. 

We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  tribute, 
and  that  upon  our  lands  and  upon  our  vineyards. 

Nehemiah. 

22.  Noting  attack. 

The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.     Judges. 

23.  On  pain  of. 

To  such  a  ridiculous  degree  of  trusting  her  she 
had  brought  him,  that  she  caused  him  send  us  word, 
that  upon  our  lives  we  should  do  whatsoever  she 
commanded  us.  Sidney. 

24.  At  the  time  of:  on  occasion  of 
Impartially  examine  the  merits  and  conduct  of 

the  presbyterians  upon  these  two  great  events,  and 
the  pretensions  to  favour  which  they  challenge  upon 
them.  SwifL 

25.  By  inference  from. 

Without  it,  all  discourses  of  government  and  obe- 
dience upon  his  principles,  would  be  to  no  purpose 

Locke. 

26.  Noting  attention. 

He  presently  lost  the  sight  of  what  he  was  upon; 
his  mind  was  filled  with  disorder  and  confusion. 

Locke. 

27.  Noting  particular  pace. 

Provide  ourselves  of  the  virtuoso's  saddle,  which 
will  be  sure  to  amble,  when  the  world  is  upon  the 
hardest  trot.  Dryden 

28.  Exactly;  according  to. 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy; 
And  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I. judge  the  number 
Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand.     Shaksp. 

29.  By:  noting  the  means  of  support. 
Upon  a   closer  inspection  of  these  bodies,  the 

shells  are  affixed  to  the  surfaces  of  them  in  such  a 
manner,  as  bodies  lying  on  the  sea-shores  upon 
which  they  live.  Woodward. 

30.  Upon  is,  in  many  of  its  significations, 
now  contracted  into  on,  especially  in 
poetry.  See  On.  The  meaning  of  this 
particle  is  very  multifarious;  for  it  is 
applied  both  to  place,  which  seems  its 
original  signification;  to  time,  which 
seems  its  secondary  meaning;  and  to 
intellectual  or  corporeal  operations.  It 
always  retains  an  intimation,  more  or 
less  obscure,  of  some  substratum., 
something  precedent,  or  some  subject. 
It  is  not  easy  to  reduce  it  to  any  gene- 
ral idea. 

U'rrEU,  up'pur.33  adj.  [a  comparative 
from  up.] 
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1.  Superiour  in  place;  higher. 
Give  the  forehead  a  uiajestick  grace,  the  mouth 

smiling;  which  you  shali  do  by  making  a  thin  uppt* 
lip,  and  shadowing  the  mouth  line  a  little  at  the 
corners.  Peacham 

Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back; 
Which  now  bad  aiuiosl  got  the  upper 
Hand  of  his  head  for  want  of  crupper.       Hudibros 

The  understanding  was  then  clear,  and  the  soul's 
upper  region  lofty  and  serene,  free  from  the  vapours 
of  the  inferior  atiections.  South. 

With  speed  to-night  repair; 
For  not  the  gods  nor  angry  Jove  will  bear 
Thy  lawless  wand'riug  walks  in  upper  air.  Dryden. 

Deep  as  the  dark  infernal  waters  lie 
From  the  bright  regions  of  the  cheerful  sky, 
So  far  the  proud  ascending  rocks  invade 
Heav'n's  upper  realms,  aud  cast  a  dreadful  shade. 

Jlddison. 

2.  Higher  in  power  or  dignity. 
The  like  corrupt  and  unreasonable  custom  pre- 
vailed far,  and  got  the  upper  hand  of  right  reason  [u'JpRIGHTLY 
with  the  greatest  part.  [looker. 

Uppermost,    up'pur-most.    adj.    [super- 
lativ  e  from  upper.] 

1.  Highest  in  place. 
The  waters  called  the  waters  above  the  heavens, 

are  but  the  clouds,  and  waters  engendered  in  the 
uppermost  air.  Raleigh 

In  all  things  follow  nature,  not  painting  clouds 
in  the  bottom  of  your  piece,  and  waters  in  the  up- 
permost parts.  Dryden. 

2.  Highest  in  power  or  authority. 
The  lower  powers  are  gotten  uppermost,  and  we 

see,  like  men  on  our  heads,  as  Plato  observed  of 
old,  that  on  the  right  hand,  which  is  indeed  on  our 
left.  Glanville. 

'Tis  all  one  to  the  common  people  who's  upptr- 
most-  L"  Estrange 

This  species  of  discretion  will  carry  a  man  safe 
through  all  parties;  so  far,  that  whatever  faction 
happens  to  be  uppermost,  his  claim  is  allowed  for  a 
share.  Swift. 

3.  Predominant;  most  powerful. 
As  in  perfumes  compos'd  with  art  and  cost, 

'Tis  hard  10  say  what  scent  is  uppermost; 

Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call, 

Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all; 

So  she  was  all  a  sweet.  Dryden. 

U'ppish,  up'pish.  adj.  [from  up.]  Proud; 

arrogant.   A  low  word. 
To  Upha'ise,  up-raze'.203    v.  a.   [up   and 

raise.]  To  raise  up;  to  exalt. 
This  would  interrupt  his  joy 

In  our  confusion,  aud  our  joy  upraise 

In  his  disturbance.  Milton- 

To   Upre'ar,  up-rere'.22?  v.  a.   [up   and 

rear.]    To  rear  on  high. 
Heaven-born  charity!  thy  blessing?  shed; 

Bid  meagre  want  uprear  her  sickly  head.  Gay. 

U'phigh  i,  up'iite.393  adj  \_ufi  and  right.] 
This  word,  with  its  derivatives,  is  in 
prose  accented  on  the  first  syllable;  but 
in  poetry  seems  to  be  accented  indiffer- 
ently on  the  first  or  second. 
1.  Straight  up;  perpendicularly  erect. 

Court i  down  his  hair;  look!  look!  it  stands  up- 
right Shakspeare. 

They  are  upright  as  the  palm-tree.        Jeremiah 

In  the  morning,  taking  of  somewhat  of  easy  di- 
gestion, as  milk,  furthers  nourishment:  but  this 
should  be  done  sifting  uptight,  that  the  milk  may 
pass  more  speedily  to  the  stomach.  Bacon. 

A  tree,  at  first  setting,  should  not  be  shaken;  and 
therefore  put  two  little  fork?  about  the  bottom  of 
your  trees,  to  keep  them  uptight-  Uac<>n- 

Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  sun;  whose  charms 
Whoever  taste!,  lost  his  upright  shape, 
And  downward  fell  into  a  grov'ling  swine.   Milton. 
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Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature.  Milton. 

2.  Erected;  pricked  up. 
All  have  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the 

watchword  shall  come,  that  they  should  all  arise 
unto  rebellion.  Spenser. 

Stood  Theodore  surpriz'd  in  deadly  fright, 
With  chaU'ring  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright. 

Dryden . 

3.  Honest;  not  declining  from  the  right. 
Such  neighbour  nearness  should  not  partialize 

Th'  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul.  Shaksp, 

How  hast  thou  instilTd 
Thy  malice  into  thousands,  once  upright 
And  faithfijl,  now  prov'd  f.tlse!  Milton, 

The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he; 
The  most  siucere  and  holy  woman  she.        Dryden. 
U'pkight,  lip'rite.  n.  s.  Elevation;  ortho-. 
graphy. 

You  have  the  orthography,  or  upright,  of  this 
ground-plat,  and  the  explanation  thereof,  with  a 
scale  of  feet  and  inches.  Moxon. 

up'iite-le.    adv.   [from  up- 
right.] 
1    Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 
2.  Honestly;   without  deviation  from  the 
right. 

Men  by  nature  apter  to  rage  than  deceit;  not 
greatly  ambitious,  more  than  to  be  well  aud  up- 
rightly dealt  with.  Sidnty. 
Princes  in  judgment,  and  their  delegate  judges, 
must  judge  the  causes  of  all  persons  uprightly  and 
impartially,  without  any  personal  consideration. 

Taylor. 
To  live  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best, 
To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  ihe  rest.  Dryd. 
U'piughtness,    up'riie-n&s.    n.   s.   [from 

upright  ] 
I.   Perpendicular  erection.    This  was  an- 
cientl)  accented  on  the  second. 
So  the  fair  tree,  which  still  preserves 
Her  fruit  and  state  while  no  wind  blows, 

In  storms  from  that  uprightness  swerves, 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  strows 
With  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs.      Waller. 
Honesty;  integrity. 

The  hypocrite  bends  his  principles  and  practice 
to  the  fashion  of  a  corrupt  world;  but  the  truly  up- 
right man  is  inflexible  in  his  uprightness,  and  unal- 
terable in  his  purpose.  Jilterbury. 

and 


n. 


[up 


To  Upri'se,    up-rize'.49a   v. 
rise.] 

1.  To  rise  from  decumbiture. 
Early,  before  the  morn  with  crimson  ray 

The  windows  of  bright  heaven  opened  had, 

Through  which  into  the  world  the  dawning  day 
Might  look,  that  maketh  every  creature  glad. 
Uprose  sir  Guyon.  Spenser. 

Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting,    and  mine  up- 
rising. Psalms. 

Uprose  the  virgin  with  the  morning  light, 
Obedient  to  the  vision  of  the  night.  Pope. 

2.  To  rise  from  below  the  horizon. 
Uprose  the  sun.  Ccnrley. 

3.  To  rise  with  acclivity. 
Was  that  the  king  that  spurr'd  his  horse  so  hard 

Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill?  Shakspeare. 
Upri'se,   up'riz<-.479   ».    s.     Appearance 
above  the  horizon. 

Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark, 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise? 

Shakspeare. 

U'PROAR,  up'rore.295  n.  s.  [oproer.  Dut. 
This  word  likewise  is  accented  on  the 
first  syllable  in  prose;  in  verse,  indiffer- 
ently on  either.]  Tumult;  bustle;  dis- 
turbance; confusion. 

The  Jews,  which  believed  not,  set  all  the  city  on 
an  uproar.  Sets 
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It  were  well  if  his  holiness  had  not  set  the  wsrld 
ui  an  uproar,  bj  nourishing  of  war.  Raleigh. 

11  levied  forces  in  ■  disordered  uproar,  aJbi  il 
the  tie  isou  rested  in  him  and  some  other  bi«  com* 
pin  Hayward. 

The  uproar  was  so  load,  that  the  accusaiion  u- 
Belf  could  not  be  heard.  Holiday. 

Others,  with  vast  Typharan  rage  more  fell, 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind:  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

Milton. 
Borror  thus  prerail'd, 
And  wild  uproar.'  ah,  who  at  length  will  end 
This  long  pernicious  fray  ?  Philips. 

The  impiety  of  tins  sentiment  set  the  audi 
in  an  upri  or;  and  made  Socrates,  though  an  inti- 
mate friend  ol  the  poet,  go  out  of  the  theatre  with 
indignation.  Jldduon. 

To  U'proak,  flp-rire'.497  v.  a.  [from  t he 
noun.J  To  throw  into  contusion.  Not 
in  use. 

Had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweei  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth.  Shakspeare. 

To  Uproo't,  ftp-rAftt'.808  v.  a.  [ufi  and 
roo'.]    To  teai  up  by  the  root. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race, 
Am   trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre: 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  higher; 
When  to  hi  r  organ  vocal  breath  was  giv'n, 

An  angel  heard, 

Ami  straight  appear'd. 
Mistaking  earth  for  hcav'n.  Dryden. 

To  Upko'usk,   up-roiize  .   v.  a.   \_u/i    and 
rou.se]  To  waken  lrom  sleep;  to  excite 
to  action. 
Thou  art  uprmts'd  by  some  distemperature. 

Shakspeare. 

U'pshot,  up'shot.4117  n.  s.  [ufi  and  s/iot.] 
Conclusion;  end;  last  amount;  final  event. 

With  this  he  kindlcih  his  ambitious  sprighte 
To  like  desire  and  praise  of  noble  fame, 
The  only  upshot  wln-reto  he  doth  aim.   Hubb   Tale 

I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the 
upshot.  Shakspeare. 

In  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall  on  th1  inventois  hea  Is.  Shakspeare. 

Every  leading  demonstration  to  the  main  upshot 
of  all,  which  is  the.  proportion  betwixt  the  sphere 
and  cylinder,  is  a  pledge  of  the  wit  and  reason  of 
that  mathematician  More. 

Upon  the  upshot,  afflictions  are  but  the  methods 
of  a  merciful  providence,  to  force  us  upon  the  only 
means  of  setting  matters  right.  V Estrange 

Here  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  says  the  prophet: 
here  is  the  upshot  and  result  of  all;  here  terminate 
both  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  St.  John    Burnet. 

Let's  now  make  an  end  cf  matters  peaceably,  as 
we  shall  quickly  come  to  the  upshot  of  our  affair. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

At  the  upshot,  after  a  life  of  perpetual  applica- 
tion, to  reflect  that  you  have  been  doing  nothing  for 
yourself,  and  that  the  same  or  less  ini.iistiy  might 
have  gained  you  a  friendship  that  can  never  deceive 
or  end;  a  glory,  which,  though  not  to  be  had  till 
after  death,  yet  shall  be  felt  and  enjoyed  to  et.  r- 
nity.  Pope. 

Upsi'de  down,  t'lp-side-doun'.  [an  ad- 
verbial form  of  speech.] 

1.  With  the  lower  part  above  the  higher. 

In  the  day-time  they  fish  in  their  boats,  which 
they  draw  unto  the  land  at  night;  and,  turning  them 
upside  doxen,  sleep  under  them  Hey'in. 

2.  In  confusion;  i:i  complete  disorder. 

In  his  lap  a  mass  of  coin  he  told. 
And  turned  upsi.h  doum,  to  feed  his  eye 
And  covetous  desire  with  his  huge  treasure. 

no  r. 

The  flood  did  not  so  turn  upside  down  the  face  of 
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the  earth,  as  thereby  it  was  made  past  knowledge, 
after  the  waters  w<  ut<  d.  Rol 

The  severe  notions  ol  Christianity  turned  all  this 

upsiiU  down,  tilling  all   with   surprise   and   BOD 
ment.     They  came  upon  the  world  like  light  dart- 
ing full  upon  tin  face  of  a  man  asleep,  who  had  a 
mind  not  to  be  disturbed.  South. 

U'PSPRING,     up'spring.     n.    s.     [ufi     and 

s/irihg-.]  This  word  seems  to  signify 
upstart;  a  man  suddenly  exalted.  Not 
used. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse; 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swagg'riug  upspring  n-els. 

Sltukspeare. 

To  Upsta'nd,  ftp-stand'.49'  v.  a.  \jifi  and 
at  and.  \     To  be  erected. 

Sea-calves  unwonted  to  fresh  rivers  fly; 
The  water  snakes  with  scales  upstanding  die.  May. 

To  Upsta'rt,  ftp-start'.497  v.  n.  [ufi  and 
start.]      To  spring  up  suddenly. 

He  upstarted  brave 
Out  of  the  well,  wherein  he  drenched  lay, 
As  eagle  fresh  out  ol  the  ocean  wave.         Spenser. 

Thus  having  spoke,  he  sat;  thus  snswcr'd  then, 
Upstarting  from  his  throne,  the  king  of  men, 
His  breast  with  fury  fill'd.  Dryden. 

U'pstart,  ftp' start,  n.  s.  [ufi  and  start.] 
One  suddenly  raised  to  wealth,  power, 
or  honour;  what  suddenly  rises  and 
appears. 

Two  hundred  in  a  place  will  be  enough  for  the 
safeguard  of  that  country,  and  keeping  under  all 
sudden  upstarts,  that  shall  seek  to  trouble  the  peace 
thereof.  Spenser. 

My  rights  and  royalties 
Pluckt  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts  Shakspeare. 

Mushrooms  have  two  strange  properties;  the 
one,  that  they  yield  so  delicious  a  meat;  the  other, 
that  they  come  up  so  hastily,  even  in  a  night,  and 
yet  they  are  unsown:  and  therefore  such  as  are 
upstarts  in  state,  they  call  in  reproach  mushrooms. 

Bacon. 

The  king  did  not  neglect  Ireland,  the  soil  where 

these  mushrooms  and  upstart  weeds,  that  spring  up 

in  a  night,  did  chiefly  prosper.  Bacon. 

A  place  of  bliss 
In  the  purlieus  of  heav'n,  and  therein  plac'd 
A  race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 
Perhaps  our  vacant  room.  Milton. 

Inordinate  desires, 
And  upstart  passions,  catch  the  government 
From  reason.  Milton. 

Mean  upstarts,  when  they  come  once  to  be  pre- 
ferred, forget  their  fathers.  L' Estrange- 
Trade,  he  said,  carried  from  us  the  commodities 
of  our  country,  and  made  a  parcel  of  upstarts  a*  rich 
as  men  of  the  most  ancient  families.  Addison. 

To  Upsta'v,  ilp-sta'.  v.  a.  [ufi  and  stay.'] 
To  sustain;  to  support. 

Them  she  upsfoui 
Gently  with  myrtle  band:  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flow'r    Milton. 

To  Upswa'rm,  ftp-swarm',  v.  a.  [ufi  and 
sivarm.]  To  raise  in  a  swarm.  Out  oi 
use. 

You  've  taken  up  the  subjects  of  my  father, 
And  both  against  the  .voice  of  hcav'n  and  him 
Have  here  upswarm'd  them.  Shaksptart. 

To  Upta'ke,  ftp-take',  v.  a.  [ufi  and  take.'] 
To  take  into  the  hands. 

He  hearken'd  to  hi*  reason,  and  the  child 
Uptaking,  to  the  palmer  gave  to  bear.        Spenser. 

To  Uptha'in,  ftp-trane'.  v.  a.  [ufi  and 
train.]  To  bring  up;  to  educate.  Not 
used. 

King  Lear  in  happy  peace  long  rcign'd, 
But  had  no  issue  mule  him  to  succeed, 


unu 

But  thru-  fair  daughter!,  which  were  well  ujr 

leain'd 

In  all  ih.ii  -(i  med  lit  for  kingly  seed. 
To    Uptu'hn,    up-tuiu'.' ■■■    v.  a.  [ufi   and 
turn.]    lo  throw  up;  to  furrow. 

(culed  the  grim  feature,  and  uptum'tl 
lli^  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air.  Milton. 

Ucyoud  all  marks,  with  many  a  giddy  rouud 
Down  lusiiing,  il  upturns  a  hill  of  ground.      Pope. 
U'pWABOj    ftp-wftrd'.497    adj.     [ufi,     and 
j-eartb,  Saxon.J     Directed  to  a  higher 
part. 

Spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  ol  fowl  bcliold  their  foe  on  high.       Dryd. 

The  ungi.l  said; 
With  upward  speed  bis  agile  vviugs  he  spread. 

J'lior. 

U'pward,  up-wurd'.  n. «.    The  top.   Out 
ol  use. 

From  the  extreincst  ujneard  of  thy  head 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  load-spotted  traitor.  Shakspeare. 

U'pward,   lip  ward.        )    adv.    [ufi     and 
U'p wards,    ftp'wftrdz.  5       peapb.J 

1.  Toward    a    higher   place;  opposed  to 
downward. 

1  thought 
To  smooth  your  pa-sage,  and  to  soften  death: 
For  1  would  have  you,  when  you  upward  move, 
apeak  kimiiy  oi  me  lo  our  friends  above.     Dryden. 

In  sheets  ol  ram  tlie  sky  descends, 
And  ocean  swell'd  with  waters  upwards  tends; 
One  rising,  falling  one,  the  heav'ns  and  sea 
Meet  at  their  confines,  in  ihe  middle  way     Dryden. 

A  man  on  a  did  is  ai  liberty  to  leap  twenty 
yards  downwards  into  the  sea,  not  because  he  has 
power  to  do  the  contrary  action,  winch  is  to  leap 
twenty  yards  upwards,  for  that  he  cannot  do;  but 
he  is  therefore  tree,  because  he  has  a  power  to  leap, 
or  not  to  leap  Locke. 

2.  Toward  heaven  and  God. 

Looking  inward,  we  are  sincken  dumb;  looking 
upward,  we  speaa  and  prevail.  Hooker. 

3.  Willi  respect  to  lue  higher  part. 
Dagon,  sea-monster!  upward  man, 

And  downward  lish.  Milton. 

i.   More  than;  with  tendency  to  a  higher 
or  greater  number. 

Their  counsel  must  seem  very  unseasonable,  who 
auvise  men  now  to  suspect  that,  wherewith  the 
woild  hath  had,  by  their  own  account,  twelve  hun- 
dred yean  acquaintance  and  upwards,  enough  to 
take  away  suspicion.  hooker. 

I  have  been  your  wife  in  this  obedience 
Lpward  of  twenty  years;  and  have  been  blest 
With  many  children  by  you.  Shakspeare. 

5.    1  owaici  tiic  source. 

13c  Homer's  wor&s  your  study; 
Thence  form  your  judgmeut,  thence  your  notions 

bring, 
And  nan-  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring.  Pope. 
To    Li'wi'nd,  ftp-wind',    v.    a.    put.   and 
pass,  ufiwound.  [ufi  and  ;i'irid.]  T0  COR. 
voive. 

As  she  lay  upon  the  dirty  ground, 
Her  huge  long  tailhei  den  all  overspread, 
\  el  was  in  mints  aud  many  boughs  upwound. 

Spenser. 

Urba'nitYj   ftr-ban  e-te.  n.  s.  [urSani 
French;  urbanitat,  Lai.]     Civility,  ele- 
gance; politeness;  merriment;  facetious* 

ness. 

A  rustical  seventy  banishes  nil  urbanity,  whose 
harmless  condition  is  consistent  with  religion 

I      irn. 

Raillery  i-  the  sauce  of  ciril  entertainment;  and 
without  some  such  liaetate  of  wrb&nUp,  good  hu- 

111'  1. 1   faolti  I  -  /     7-  ,, 

/.  r. strange. 
il  doctrine,  and  urbanity,  or  wcll-maiiiured 
nil    |  onslitutc  the  Koniau  satire.  Dryden 
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U'hchin,   ur'tshin.363    n.  s.   [heureuchin, 
Armorick;  crinaceus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  hedgehog. 

Urchins  shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may 
work, 
All  exercise  on  thee.  Shakspeare. 

A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes,    * 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins, 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries, 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 
Would  straight  fall  mad.  Shakspeare. 

That  nature  designs  the  preservation  of  the  more 
infirm  creatures  by  the  defensive  armour  it  has 
given  them,  is  demonstrable  in  the  common  hedge- 
hog, or  urchin.  Ray. 

2.  A  name  of  slight  anger  to  a  child. 

Pleas'd  Cupid  heard,  and  check'd  his  mother's 
pride; 
And  who  's  blind  now,  mamma?  the  urchin  cried, 
'Tis  Chole's  eye,  and  cheek,  and  lip,  and  breast: 
Friend  Howard's  genius  fancied  all  the  rest.  Prior. 
Ure,  yure.  n.  s.   Practice;  use;  habit.   Ob- 
solete. 

Is  the  warrant  sufficient  for  any  man's  conscience 
to  build  such  proceedings  upon,  as  are  and  have 
been  put  in  ure  for  the  establishment  of  that 
cause?  Hooker. 

He  would  keep  his  hand  in  ure  with  somewhat 
of  greater  value,  till  he  was  brought  to  justice. 

VEstrange. 
U'reter,  yu're-tur.98«. .?.  [«fjjT«f;  uretere, 
French.]  Ureters  are  two  long  and 
small  canals  from  the  bason  of  the  kid- 
nies, one  on  each  side.  Their  use  is  to 
carry  the  urine  from  the  kidnies  to  the 
bladder.  Quincy. 

The  kidnies  and  ureters  serve  for  expurgation. 

Wiseman. 
U'rethra,     yu-re'/Ara.603    n.    s.    \_a^nS^*; 
uretre,  French.]     The  passage  of  the 
urine. 
Caruncles  are  loose  flesh  arising  in  the  urethra. 

Wiseman. 

To  Urge,  urje.  v.  a.  \urgeo,  Latin.] 

1.  To   incite;   to   push;   to  press  by  mo- 
tives. 

You  do  mistake  your  business:  my  brother 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act.  Shakspeare. 

What  I  have  done  my  safety  urg'd  me  to 

Shakspeare. 

This  urges  me  to  fight,  and  fires  my  mind.  Dryd. 

High  Epidaurus  urges  on  my  speed, 
Fam'd  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  horse's  breed.  Dry. 

The  heathens  had  but  uncertain  apprehensions  of 
what  urges  men  most  powerfully  to  forsake  their 
sins.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  provoke;  to  exasperate. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 
But  think  upon  my  grief.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  follow  close,  so  as  to  impel. 

Man?  and  for  ever?  wretch!  what  wouldst  thou 
have? 
Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave.     Pope. 

4.  To    labour   vehemently;    to    do   with 
eagerness  or  violence. 

He,  seiz'd  with  horror,  in  the  shades  of  night 
Through  the  thick  desarts  headlong  urg'd  his  flight. 

Pope. 

5.  To  press;  to  enforce. 

The  enemy  's  in  view;  draw  up  your  powers; 
Your  haste  is  now  wgM  on  you.  Shakspeare. 

Uige  your  pelitions  in  the  street.        Shakspeare. 
And  great  Achilles  urge  the  Trojan  fate.    Dryd. 

6.  To  press  as  an  argument. 

He  pleaded  still  not  guilty; 
The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 
Urgyd  on  examinations,  proofs,  confessions, 
Of  divers  witnesses.  Shakspeare. 

Urge  the  necessity  and  slate  of  times, 
And  be  not  peevish.  Shakspeare. 


But  against  all  this  some  may  urge  two  places, 
which  seem  to  take  away  all  suits  among  christians. 

Ketttewell. 

7.  To  importune;  to  solicit. 

He  urg'd  sore, 
With  piercing  words  and  pitiful  implore, 
Him  hasty  to  arise.  Spenser. 

8.  To  press  in  opposition,  by  way  of  ob- 
jection. 

Though  every  man  have  a  right  in  dispute,  to 
urge  a  false  religion,  with  all  its  absurd  conse- 
quences; yet  it  is  barbarous  incivility  scurrilously 
to  sport  with  that  which  others  account  religion. 

Tillotson. 
To  Urge,  urje.  v.  n.     To  press  forward. 
A  palace,  when  'tis  that  which  it  should  be, 
Stands  such,  or  else  decays: 

But  he  which  dwells  there  is  not  so;  for  he 
Strives  to  urge  upward,  and  his  fortune  raise. 

Donne. 

U'rgency,  ur'jen-se.  n.  s.  [from  urgent.'] 
Pressure  of  difficulty  or  necessity. 

Being  for  some  hours  extremely  pressed  by  the 

necessities  of  nature,  I  was  under  great  difficulties 

between  urgency  and  shame.  Gulliver. 

U'rgent,   ur'jent.   adj.  [urgent,  French; 

urgens,  Latin.] 

1.  Cogent;  pressing;  violent. 

Things  so  ordained  are  to  be  kept;  howbeit  not 
necessarily  any  longer  than  till  there  grow  some 
urgent  cause  to  ordain  the  contrary.  Hooker. 

Not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  but  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  t'  us.  Shakspeare. 

Tiiis  ever  hath  been  that  true  cause  of  more  wars 
than  upon  all  other  occasions,  though  it  least  par- 
takes of  the  urgent  necessity  of  state.  Raleigh. 

Let  a  father  seldom  strike,  but  upon  very  urgent 
necessity,  and  as  the  last  remedy.  Locke. 

2.  Importunate;   vehement  in  solicitation. 

The  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people,  that 
they  might  send  them  out  in  haste.  Exodus. 

U'RGENTLY^r'jent-le.arfx^fromur^'^.] 
Cogently;  violently;  vehemently;  impor- 
tunately. 

Acrimony  in  their  blood,  and  afflux  of  humours 
to  their  lungs,  urgently  indicate  phlebotomy. 

Harvey 
U'rger,  ur'jur.98  n.  s.  [from  urge.]  One 
who  presses;  importuner. 
1  wish  Pope  were  as  great  an  urger  as  I.    Sivift. 
U'rgewonder,  uije'wun-dur.  n.  s.   A  sort 

of  grain. 
This  barley  is  called  by  some  urgewonder. 

Mortimer. 

U'rim,  yu'rim.  n.  s. 

Urim  and  thummim  were  something  in  Aaron's 
breast-plate;  but  what,  criticks  and  commentators 
are  by  no  means  agreed.  The  word  urim  signifies 
light,  and  thummim  perfection.  It  is  most  proba- 
ble that  they  were  only  names  given  to  signify  the 
clearness  and  certainty  of  the  divine  answers  which 
were  obtained  by  the  high  priest  consulting  God 
with  his  breast-plate  on,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
obscure,  enigmatical,  uncertain,  and  imperfect  an- 
swers of  the  heathen  oracles.  Newton. 

He  in  ccelestial  panoply  all  arm'd, 
Of  radient  urim,  work  divinely  wrought.      Milton. 
U'rin\l,  yu're-nal.8  n   s.  [urinal,  French, 
from  urine.]     A  bottie,  in  which  water 
is  kept  for  inspection. 

These  follies  shine  through  you,  like  the  water 
in  an  urinal.  Shakspeare. 

A  candle  out  of  a  musket  will  pierce  through  an 
inch  board,  or  an  urinal  force  a  nail  through  a 
plank.  Brown. 

This  hand,  when  glory  calls, 
Can  brandish  arms  as  well  as  urinals.  Garth 

Some  with  scymitars  in  their  hands,  and  others 
with  urinals,  ran  to  and  fro.  Spectator. 


U'rinary,  yu're-na-re.  adj.  [from  urine.'] 
Relating  to  the  urine. 

The  urachus  or  ligamentous  passage  is  derived 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  whereby  it  dis- 
charged the  waterish  and  urinary  part  of  its  con- 
tents. Brown. 
Diureticks  that  relax  the  urinary  passages,  should 
be  tried  before  such  as  stimulate.             Jirbuthnot. 

U'rinative,  yu're-na-trv.  adj.  Working 
by  urine;  provoking  urine 

Medicines  urinative  do  not  work  by  rejection  and 
indigestion,  as  solutive  do.  Bacon. 

Urina'tor,  yu-re-na'tur.  n.  s.  [urinateur, 
French;  urinator,  Lat.  ]  A  diver;  one 
who  searches  under  water. 

The  precious  things  that  grow  there,  as  pearl, 
may  be  much  more  easily  fetched  up  by  the  help 
of  this,  than  by  any  other  way  of  the  urinators. 

Wilkins. 

Those  relations  of  urinators  belong  only  to  those 

places  wheie  they  have  dived,  which  are  always 

rocky.  Ray. 

U'RINE,  yu'rin  14°  n.  s.   [urine,  French; 

urina,  Latin.]     Animal  water. 

Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  nose-painting, 
sleep,  and  urine.  Shakspeare. 

As  though  there  were  a  seminality  in  urine,  or 
that,  like  the  seed,  it  carried  with  it  the  idea  of 
every  part,  they  foolishly  believe  we  can  visibly 
behold  therein  the  anatomy  of  every  particle. 

Br  men. 
The  chyle  cannot  pass  by  urine  nor  sweat. 

Jirbuthnot. 
To  U'rine,  yu-rin.  v.  n.  [uriner,  French, 
from  the  noun.]     To  make  water. 

Places  where  men  urine  commonly  have  some 

smell  of  violets.  Bacon. 

No  oviparous  animal,  which  spawn  or  lay  eggs, 

doth  urine,  except  the  tortoise.  Brown. 

U'rinous,  yu'rin  us.   adj.   [from   urine.] 

Partaking  of  urine. 

The  putrid  matter  being  distilled,  affords  a  water 
impregnated  with  an  urinous  spirit,  like  that  ob- 
tainable from  animal  substances.  Jirbuthnot. 

Urn,  urn.  n.  s.  \_urne,  French;  urna, 
Latin.] 

1.  Any  vessel  of  which  the  mouth  is  nar- 
rower than  the  body 

Vesta  is  not  displeas'd,  if  her  chaste  urn 
Do  with  repaired  fuel  burn; 
But  my  faint  frowns,  though  to  her  honour'd  name 
I  consecrate  a  never-dying  flame.  Carew. 

Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears, 
And  lives  and  crimes,  wiih  his  assessors  hears; 
Round  in  his  urn  the  blendid  balls  he  rolls; 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  water-pot,  particularly  that  in  the 
sign  of  Aquarius. 

The  fish  oppose  the  maid,  the  watry  urn 
With  adverse  fires  sees  raging  Leo  burn.      Creech. 

3.  The  vessel  in  which  the  remains  of 
burnt  bodies  were  put. 

Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them. 

Sliukspeare. 
A  rustick  digging  in  the  ground  by  Padim,  found 
an  urn,  or  earthen  pot,  in  which  there  was  another 
urn;  and,  in  this  lesser,  a  lamp  clearly  burning. 

Wilkins- 
Hisscatter'd  limbs  with  my  dead  body  burn; 
And  once  more  join  us  in  the  pious  urn.     Dryden. 
Uro'scopy,  yu-ros'ko-pe.  n.  s.   [k^ov  and 
o-xeV/».]    Inspection  of  urine. 

In  this  work,  attempts  will  exceed  performances; 
it  being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical 
vacations,  and  uroscopy,  would  permit.         Brown. 
U'rry,  ur'te.  n.  s.    A  mineral. 

In  the  coal-mines  they  dig  a  blue  or  black  clay. 
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that  lies  near  the  coal,  commonly  calU  I  tary,  v»hich 
is  an  unripe  coal,  and  is  very  proper  for  hot  lands, 
especially  pasture-ground.  Mortimer. 

Us,  us.    The  oblique  case  of  we. 

The  Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with  our  fathers, 

but  with  us,  e\en  us,  who  are  all  of  us  here  alive 

this  day.  Deuteronomy. 

U'SAGE,    yu'zldje.,J0  **»    n.  «.    [usage, 

French] 

1.  Treatment. 

Which  way 
Might'st  thou  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage. 

Shaks]>eare. 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heav'n  in  your  check, 
Plead  you  fair  usage.  Shakspeare. 

My  brother 
I9  pris'ner  to  the  bishop,  at  whose  hands 
He  bath  good  usage,  and  great  liberty.         Shaksp. 
The    rest    were    sav'd,    and  made  enthralled 
swaines 
To  all  the  basest  usages  there  bred.         Chapman. 
What  usage  have  I  met  with  from  this  adversary, 
who  passes  by  the  very  words  1  translated,  and  pro- 
duces other  passages;  and  then  hectors  and  cries 
out  of  my  disingenuity  ?  SlillingfUet- 

Are  not  hawks  brought  to  the  hand  and  to  the 
lure,  and  lions  reclaimed,  by  good  usage? 

IS  Estrange. 

He  was  alarmed  with  the  expectation  of  that 

usage,  which  was  then  a  certain  consequent  of  such 

meritorious  acts.  Fell. 

Neptune  took  unkindly  to  be  bound, 
And  Lurus  never  such  hard  usage  found 
In  his  /Eolian  prison.  Dryden. 

2.  Custom;  practice  long  continued. 

Of  things  once  received  and  confirmed  by  use, 
long  usage  is  a  law  sufficient.  In  civil  affairs,  when 
there  is  no  other  law,  custom  itself  doth  stand  for 
law.  Hooker. 

3.  Manners;  behaviour.    Obsolete. 

A  gentle  nymph  was  found, 
Hight  Astery,  excelling  all  the  crew 
In  courteous  usage,  and  unstained  hue.        Spenser. 

U'sager,  yu'zid-jilr.  n.  s.  [usager,  French, 
from  usage.~\  One  who  has  the  use  of 
any  thing  in  trust  for  another. 

He  consuni'd  the  common  treasury, 
Whereof  he  being  the  simple  usager 
But  for  the  state,  not  in  propriety, 
Did  alien  t'  his  minions.  Daniel. 

U'sance,  yu'sanse.442  n.  s.  [usance ,  Fr.J 

1,  Use;  proper  employment. 

What  art  thou, 
That  here  in  desart  hast  thine  habitance, 
And  these  rich  heaps  of  wealth  dost  hide  apart 
From  the  world's  eye,  and  from  her  right  usance? 

Spenser. 

2.  Usury;  interest  paid  for  money. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance.  Shakspeare. 

Use,  yuse.8  437  n.  s.  [usus,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  employing  any  thing  to  any 
purpose. 

The  fat  of  the  beast  that  dieth  of  itself  may  be 
used  in  any  other  use.  Leviticus. 

Number  the  mind  makes  use  of  in  measuring  all 
things  by  us  measurable.  Locke. 

Consider  the  history,  with  what  use  our  author 
makes  of  it.  Locke. 

Things  may,  and  must,  differ  in  their  use;  but 
yet  they  are  all  to  be  used  according  to  the  will  of 
God.  I-Jtw 

2.  Qualities  that  make  a  thing  proper  for 

any  purpose* 

Rice  is  of  excellent  use  for  illnesses  of  the  sto- 

nach,  that  priced  from  cold  or  moist  humour ■;  a 

great  digester  and  restorer  of  appetite.         Temple. 

5.  Need  of,  occasion  on  which  a  thing  can 

be  employed. 

Th's  will  sei  ure  a  father  to  my  child; 
That  done,  I  have  no  farther  use  for  life.  A.  Philips. 
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4.  Advantage  received;  power  of  receiv- 
ing advantage. 

More  figures  in  a  picture  than  are  necessary,  our 
author  calls  figures  to  be  let;  because  the  picture 
has  no  xise  for  them.  J '  jdeti. 

5.  Convenience;  help;  usefulness. 

Distinct  growth  in  knowledge  carries  its  own 
light  in  every  step  of  its  progression;  than  which 
nothing  is  of  more  use  to  the  understanding.  iMcke. 

Nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some 
effectual  method  for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  as- 
certaining our  language.  Swift. 

When  will  my  friendship  be  of  use  to  thee? 

.    A-  Philips. 

You  shew  us  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse; 
And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  we. 

Pope. 

6.  Usage;  customary  act. 

That  which  those  nations  did  use,  having  been 
also  in  use  with  others,  the  ancient  Roman  laws  do 
forbid.  Hooker. 

He  that  first  brought  the  word  sham,  wheedle,  or 
banter,  in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  those 
ideas  he  made  it  stand  for.  ijocke. 

7.  Practice;  habit. 
Sweetness,  truth,  and  ev'ry  grace 

Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach, 
The  eye  may  in  a  moment  reach, 

And  read  distinctly  in  her  face.  Waller. 

8.  Custom;  common  occurrence. 
O  Caesar!  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 

And  I  do  fear  them.  Shakspeare. 

9.  Interest;  money  paid    for   the  use  of 
money. 

If  it  be  good,  thou  hast  received  it  from  God, 
and  then  thou  art  more  obliged  to  pay  duty  and  tri- 
bute, use  and  principal,  to  him.  Taylor. 

Most  of  the  learned,  heathen  and  christiau,  assert 
the  taking  of  use  to  be  unlawful;  yet  the  divines  of 
the  reformed  church  beyond  the  seas,  do  gene- 
rally affirm  it  to  be  lawful.  South. 

To  Use,    yuze.437   v.  a.   [user,    French; 
us'  s,  Latin.] 

1.  To  employ  to  any  purpose. 

You're  welcome, 
Most  learned,  rev'rend  sir,  into  our  kingdom; 
Use  us  and  it.  Shakspeare. 

They  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left 
in  hurling  stones  and  shooting  arrows.  1  Chronicles. 

This  occasion  gave 
For  me  to  use  my  wits,  which  to  their  height 
I  striv'd  to  skrew  up.  Chapman. 

Two  trumpets  of  silver,  that  thou  mayest  use  for 
the  calling  of  the  assembly.  Numbers. 

He  was  unhappily  too  much  used  as  a  check  upon 
the  lord  Coventry;  and  when  that  lord  perplexed 
their  counsels  with  inconvenient  objections,  the  au- 
thority of  the  lord  Manchester  was  still  called  upon. 

Clarendon. 

These  words  of  God  to  Cain,  are,  by  many  inter- 
preters, understood  in  a  quite  different  sense  than 
what  our  author  uses  them  in.  Locke. 

That  prince  was  using  all  his  endeavours  to  in- 
troduce popery,  which  he  openly  professed.    Swift. 

2.  To  accustom;  to  habituate. 

He  that  intends  to  gain  th'  Olympick  prize, 
Must  use  himself  to  hunger,  heat,  and  cold. 

Roscommon. 

Those  who  think  only  of  the  matter,  use  them- 
selves only  to  speak  extempore.  Locke. 

I've  hitheito  been  les'd  to  think 
A  blind  officious  zeal  to  serve  my  king, 
The  ruling  principle.  Addison. 

A  people  long  used  to  hardships  lose  by  degrees 
the  very  notions  of  liberty;  they  look  upon  them- 
selves as  at  mercy.  Swift. 

3.  To  treat. 

Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus?  I  know  tbee  not. 

Dhahtpeart. 
When  he  came  to  ask  leave  of  Solyman  that  he 
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might  depart,  he  was  courteously  used  of  him. 

Knolle*. 
I  know 
My  Aurengzebc  would  ne'er  have  lo'dme  so.  Dryd. 

If  Virgil  or  Ovid  be  thus  used,  'tis  do  longei  to 
be  called  their  work,  when  neither  the  th< 
words  are  drawn  from  the  original  Dryden. 

St.  Paul  was  not  afraid  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
and  serve  himself  of  law,  when  other*  went  aboul 
to  use  him  with  violence,  contrary  to  it.  Ktlthwtll- 

I  love  to  we  people  according  to  their  own 
of  good  breeding.  Taller. 

Cato  has  us'd  me  ill;  he  has  refus'd 
His  daughter  Murcin  to  my  ardent  vows.    Addiscn* 

Gay  is  used  as  the  friends  of  lories  are  by  whigs, 
and  generally  by  tories  too.  Pope  to  Sxtift. 

4.  To  practise  customarily. 

Use  hospitality  one  to  another,  without  grudging 

1  Peter. 

5.  To  behave:  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun. Out  of  use. 

Pray  forgive  me,  if  I  have  used  myself  unman- 
nerly. Shukspeare- 

To  Use,  yuze.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  accustomed:  to  practise  custom- 
arily. 

They  use  to  place  him  that  shall  be  their  captain 
upon  a  stone,  always  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and 
placed  commonly  upon  a  hill.  Spenser. 

In  polling  of  trees,  many  do  use  to  leave  a  bough 
or  two  on  the  top,  to  help  to  draw  up  the  sap.  Bacon . 

A  prudent  go\ernor,  to  advance  religion,  will  not 
consider  men's  duty,  but  their  practice;  not  what 
they  ought  to  do,  but  what  they  use  to  do.      South. 

2.  To  be  customarily  in  any  manner;  to 
be  wont. 

Fears  use  to  be  represented  in  such  an  imaginary 
fashion,  as  they  rather  dazzle  men's  eyes  than  open 
them.  Bacon. 

The  waters  going  and  returning  as  the  waves  and 
great  commotions  of  the  sea  use  to  do,  retired  lei- 
surely. Burnet. 

3.  To  frequent;  to  inhabit.  Obsolete. 

Conduct  me  well 
In  these  strange  ways,  where  never  foot  did  use. 

Spenser 
Snakes  that  use  within  the  house  for  shade 
Securely  lurk,  and  like  a  plague  invade 
Thy  cattle  with  venom.  May. 

Ye  rallies  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks. 

Milton. 

U'seful,  yuse'ful.  adj.  [use  and  full.] 
Convenient;  profitable  to  any  end;  con- 
ducive or  helpful  to  any  purpose;  valu- 
able for  use. 

Providence  would  only  enter  mankind  into  the 

useful  knowledge  ofher  treasures,  leaving  the  rest 

to  employ  our  industry.  More. 

Gold  and  silver  being  little  useful  to  the  life  of 

man,  in  proportion  to  food,  raiment,  and  carriage, 

has  its  value  only  from  the  consent  of  men.   Locfce. 

That  the  legislature  should  have  power  to  change 

the  succession,  is  very  useful  towards  preserving  our 

religion  ami  liberty.  Su-ifl. 

Deliver  a  particular  account  of  the  great  and 

useful  things  already  performed.  Steifl. 

Next  to  reading,  meditation  and  prayer,  there 

is  no'hinz  that  so  secures  our  hearts  from  foolish 

passions,  nothing  tbat  preserves  so  holy  mi  win  a 

frame  of  mind,  as  some  useful,  humble  employment 

of  ourselves.  Law. 

U'sEFULLY.yuse'ful-e.  adv.  [from  useful.'] 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  help  forward 
some  end. 

In  this  account  they  must  constitute  two  at  least, 
male  and  female,  in  ou\  -|i  ;<s;  which  chance 
could  not  have  made  M  ren  nearly  alike  without 
copying,  nor  so  ustfullu  differing  withoui  contri- 
vance. Benin- 
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Usefulness,  yuse'ful-nes.   n.  s.    Condu- 
civeness  or  helpfulness  to  some  end. 

The  grandeur  of  the  commonwealth  shows  itself 
chiefly  in  works  that  were  necessary  or  convenient. 
On  the  contrary,  the  magnificence  of  Rome,  under 
the  emperors,  was  rather  for  ostentation  than  any 
real  usefulness.  Addison. 

U'seless,  yuse'l£s.  adj.  [from  use.]    An- 
swering no  purpose;  having  no  end. 

So  have  I  seen  the  lost  clouds  pour 
Into  the  sea  an  useless  sbow'r; 
And  the  vext  sailors  curse  the  rain 
For  which  poor  shepherds  pray'd  in  vain.      Waller. 

The  hurtful  teeth  of  vipers  are  useless  to  us,  and 
'  yet  are  parts  of  their  bodies.  Boyle. 

His  friend,  on  whose  assistance  he  most  relied, 
either  proves  false  and  forsakes  him,  or  looks  on 
with  an  useless  pity,  and  cannot  help  him.    Rogers. 

The  waterman  forlorn  along  the  shore 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar.  Gay. 

U'selessly,  yuse'les-le.   adv.  [from  use- 
less.] Without  the  quality  of  answering 

any  purpose. 

In  a  sauntering  humour,  some,  out  of  custom,  let 
a  good  part  of  their  lives  run  uselessly  away,  with- 
out business  or  recreation-  Locke 
U'selessness,    yuse'ieVnes.    n.  s.  [from 
useless.]  Unfitness  to  any  end 

He  made  a  learned  discourse  on  the  trouble,  use- 
lessness,  and  indecency  of  foxes  wearing  tails 

UEslrange. 
He  would  convince  them  of  the  vanity  and  use- 
lessmss  of  that  learning,  which  makes  not  the  pos- 
sessor a  better  man.  South. 
U'skr.  yvVzur.98  n.  s.  [from  use.]     One 
who  uses. 

Such  things  which,  by  imparting  the  delight  to 
others,  make  the  user  thereof  welcome,  as  musick, 
dancing,  hunting,  feasting,  riding.  Sidney. 

That  wind-like  user  of  his  feet,  fair  Thetis'  pro- 
genie.  Chapman. 
My  lord  received  from  the  countess  of  Warwick, 
a  lady  powerful  in  the  court,  and  indeed  a  virtuous 
user  of  her  power,  the  best  advice  that  was  ever 
given.  Wolton. 
U'SHER,  ush'ur.98  n.  s.  [huissier,  Fr.] 

1 .  One  whose  business  is  to  introduce 
strangers,  or  walk  before  a  person  of 
high  rank. 

The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  her  approach, 
Lous  ere  she  did  appear.  Shakspeare. 

You  make  guards  and  ushers  march  before,  and 
then  enters  your  prince  Tatler. 

Gay  paid  his  courtship  with  the  crowd, 
As  far  as  modest  pride  allow'd; 
Rejects  a  servile  usher's  place, 
And  leaves  St.  James's  in  disgrace.  Swift 

2.  An  under-teacher;  one  who  introduces 
yuung  scholars  to  higher  learning. 

Though  grammar's  profits  less  than  rhetorick's 
are, 
Yet  ev'n  in  those  his  usher  claims  a  share.      Dryd 

To  U'sher,  ush'ur.  x>.  a.  [from  the  noun. J 
To  introduce  as  a  forerunner  or  harbin- 
ger; to  forerun. 

No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  my  honours, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.  Shakspeare- 

The  sun, 
Declin'd,  was  hasting  now  with  prone  career 
To  th'  ocean  isles;  and,  in  th1  ascending  scale 
Of  heav'n,  the  stars,  that  usher  evening,  rose.  Milt. 

As  the  deluge  is  represented  a  disruption  of  the 
abyss,  so  the  future  combustion  of  the  earth  is  to  be 
ushered  in,  and  accompanied,  with  violeut  impres- 
sions upon  nature,  and  the  chief  will  be  earth- 
quakes. Burnet. 

With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day, 
And  with  due  honours  usher  in  the  May.     Dryden. 


The  Examiner  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  a 
letter,  setting  forth  the  great  genius  of  the  author. 

Addison 
Oh  name  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear! 
Still  breath'd  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a  tear. 

Pop 
Usqukba'ugh,  us-kwe-ba'.390  n.  s. 


[An 
Irish  and  Erse  word,  which  signifies  the 
water  of  life.]     It  is  a  compounded  dis- 
tilled  spirit,   being  drawn  on  aromat- 
icks;   and   the  Irish  sort  is  particularly 
distinguished  for  its  pleasant  and  mild 
flavour.  The  Highland  sort  is  somewhat 
hotter;  and,   by   corruption,  in  Scotish 
they  call  it  whisky. 
U'stion,  us'tshun.  n.  s.  \ustion,  Fr.  ustus, 
Latin. J  The  act  of  burning;  the  state  ot 
being  burned. 
Ustorious,     us-to're-us.    adj.     [ustum, 
Latin.]   Having  the  quality  of  burning. 

The  power  of  a  burning  glass  is  by  an  ustorious 
quality  in  the  minor  or  glass,  arising  from  a  certain 
unknown  substantial  form.  Watts. 

U'sual,  yu'znu-al.4''2  adj.  \_usuel,  Fr.] 
Common;  frequent;  customary;  fre- 
quently occurring. 

Consultation  with  oracles  was  a  thing  very  usual 
and  frequent  in  their  times.  Hooker. 

Could  I  the  care  ol  Providence  deserve, 
Heav'n  must  destroy  me,  if  it  would  preserve; 
And  that's  my  fate,  or  sure  it  would  liave  sent 
Some  usual  evil  for  my  punishment.  Dryden. 

For  roots  and  nertiage,  rais'd  at  hours  to  spare,  . 
With  humble  milk,  compos'd  Ins  usual  fare    Harte. 
U'sually,  yu  znu-ai-e.  adv.  |_irom  usual,  j 
Commonly;  frequently;  customarily. 

The  finding  out  the  similitudes  of  different  things, 
wherein  the  fancy  is  conversant,  is  usually  a  oar  to 
the  discerning  the  disparities  of  similar  appear- 
ances, winch  is  the  business  of  discretion.  Fell. 
If  men"s  desires  are  usually  as  large  as  their  abi- 
lities, what  course  we  look  to  allure  the  former,  by 
thai  we  might  engage  tne  latter.  South 

Where  men  err  against  this  method,  it  is  usually 
on  purpose,  and  to  shew  their  learning.  Swift. 

U'sualness,  yu'ztiu-al-n6s.  n.  s.  [from 
usual.]  Commonness;  frequency. 

Csuca'ption,  yu-sti-kap'siiuii.  n.  s.  [usw* 
and  ca/iio,  Latin.]  In  the  civil  law,  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  of  a  tiling 
by  possession  and  enjoyment  thereof  lor 
a  certain  term  of  years  prescribed  by 
law.  Diet. 

Usufru'ot,  yu-su-frukt'.  n.  s.  [usufruit, 
French;  usus  andfructus,  Latin.]  The 
temporary  use;  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
fits, without  power  to  alienate. 

The  persons  receiving  the  same  have  only  the 
usufruct  thereof,  and  not  any  fee  or  inheritance 
therein,  Ayl'ffe, 

Usufru'ctuary,  yu-su-fruk'tshu  -a- re. 
n.  s.  [usufructuaire,  Fr.  usufructuariits, 
Latin.]  One  that  has  the  use  and  tem- 
porary profit,  not  the  property  of  a 
thing. 

The  parsons  of  parishes  are  not  in  law  accounted 
proprietors,  but  only  usufructuaries,  as  having  no 
right  of  fee  simple  vested  in  them.  Ayliffe. 

To  U'sure,  yu'zhure.  v.  n.  [usura,  Lat.] 
To  practise  usury;  to  take  interest  for 
money. 

Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds?  Shakspeare. 

Usurer,  yu'zhu-rur.*86  n.  s.  [usurier,  F 


at  interest.  Commonly  used  for  one  that 
takes  exorbitant  ii merest. 

Fie!  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit; 
Which,  like  an  usurer,  abound'stin  all, 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed, 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  tby  love,  thy  wit. 
,  Shakspeare, 

When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  th'  field, 
And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build.    Shaksp. 

If  thou  lend  money  to  any  that  is  poor,  thou  shalt 
not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  nor  lay  upon  him  usury. 

Exodus. 

There  may  be  no  commutative  injustice,  vvhile 
each  retains  a  mutual  benefit;  the  ttsurer  for  his 
money,  the  borrower  for  his  industry.  Child. 

The  asses  usura?  occasioneu  great  tumults  amoug 
the  people;  yet  he  that  took  it  was  not  reckoned  to 
transgress  any  law;  and  there  were  some  greedy 
uswers  that  exacted  double,  triple.  Arbuthnot. 

Usu'rious,  yu-zu' re-us.456  adj.  [u.suairet 
French;    from    usury.]     Given  to    the 
practice  of  usury;  exorbitantly  greedy 
ot  profit. 
For  every  hour  that  thou  wilt  spare  me  now, 
1  will  allow, 
Usurious  god  of  love,  twenty  to  thee, 
When  with  my  urown  my  grey  hairs  equal  be. 

Donne. 

To  Usu'rp,  yu-ztirp'.  -v.  a.  \_usurfier,  Fr. 
usurfio,  Latin.]  To  possess  by  force 
or  intrusion;  to  seize  or  possess  without 
right. 

So  ugly  a  darkness,  as  if  it  would  prevent  the 
night's  coming,  usurped  the  day's  right         Sidney. 

Not  having  ihe  natural  superiority  offathers,  ibeir 
power  must  be  usurped,  and  then  unlawful;  or,  if 
lawful,  then  granted  or  consented  unto  by  them 
over  whom  they  exercise  the  same,  or  else  given 
them  extraordinarily  from  God.  Hocker. 

In  as  nmch  as  the  due  estimation  of  heavenly 
truth  depeiideth  wholly  upon  the  known  and  ap- 
proved authority  of  those  famous  oracles  of  God,  it 
greatly  hehoveth  the  church  to  have  always  most 
Bpecial  care,  lest  human  invention  usurp  the  room 
and  title  of  divine  worship.  Hooker. 

Vii  torious  prince  of  York! 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
These  eyes  shall  never  close.  Shakspeare. 

W  hat  art  thou,  that  usurps'!  this  time  of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  ami  warlike  form?    Shaksp. 

Their  fox-like  thefts  are  so  rank,  as  a  man  may 
find  whole  pages  usurped  from  one  author. 

Ben  Jonson. 
So  he  dies, 
But  soon  revives;  death  over  him  no  pow'r 
Shall  longusur;>:  ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  his  grave.  Milton. 

Ali  fountains  of  the  deep 
Broke  up,  shall  heave  the  ocean  to  usurp 
Beyond  all  bounds,  til)  inundation  rise 
Above  the  highest  hills.  Milton. 

Farewell  court, 
Where  vice  not  only  hath  usurpt  the  place, 
But  the  reward,  and  even  the  name,  of  virtue. 

Denham. 

Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threading  floods  and  inundations  near: 
If  so,  a  just  reprize  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  usurped  upon  the  sea.       Dryden. 

Who  next  usurps  will  a  just  prince  appear, 
So  much  your  ruin  will  his  reign  endear.    Dryden. 

Struggling  in  vain,  impatient  of  her  load, 
And  laT>  ring  underneath  the  pond'rous  god, 
The  more  she  strove  to  shake  him  from  her  breast, 
With  more  and  far  superiour  force  he  press'd, 
Commands  his  entrance,  and  without  controul 
Usurps  her  organs,  and  inspires  her  soul.     Dryden, 

W  ho's  tins,  that  dares  usurp 
The  guards  and  habit  of  Numidia's  prince?    Addis. 


usura,  Lat]    One  who  puts  money  out  (Usurpation,  yu-zur-pa'shun.  n.  s.  \_usur- 
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■fiation,  French;  from  usur/i.]  Forcible; 
unjust;  illegal  seizure  or  possession. 

The  Piercies, 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust, 
Endeavour'd  my  advancement  to  the  throne. 

Shakspeare. 

Succeeding  kings  recovery  of  their  right  from  un- 
just usurpations,  shall  never  be  prejudiced  by  any 
act  of  mine.  King  Charles 

To  raise  a  tempest  on  the  sea  was  usurpation  on 
the  prerogative  of  Neptune,  who  bad  given  him  no 
leave.  Dryden. 

O  baseness  to  support  a  tyrant  throne, 
And  crush  your  freeuorn  brethren  of  the  world! 
Nay,  to  become  a  part  of  usurpation, 
T'  espouse  the  tyrant's  person  and  her  crimes. 

Dryden. 

Whatever  opposition  was  made  to  (he  uswpations 
of  king  James,  proceeded  altogether  from  the 
church  of  Englaud.  Swijt. 

Usu'rper,  yu-zurp'ur.09.  n.  s.  [irom 
usur/i.j  One  who  seizes  or  possesses 
that  to  which  he  has  no  right.  It  is  ge- 
nerally used  of  one  who  excludes  the 
right  heir  from  the  throne. 

Ever  sitbence  he  hath  continued  his  first  usurped 
power,  and  now  exacteth  upon  all  men  what  he  list: 
so  that  now  to  subdue  or  expel  an  usurper,  should 
be  no  unjust  enterprize,  but  a  restitution  of  antient 
right  unto  the  crown.  Spenser. 

Richard  duke  of  York  ■ 
Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown; 
And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper  Sliakspeare. 

But  this  usurper  his  encroachment  proud 
Stays  not  on  man;  to  God  his  tow'r  intends 
Siege  and  defiance.  Milton. 

Few  usurpers  to  the  shades  descend 
By  a  dry  deatb,  or  with  a  quiet  end.  Dryden. 

He  erieVd,  the  land  he  fived  should  be  oppress'd, 
Aud  he  less  for  it  than  usurpers  do.  Dryden. 

Usu'rpingly,  yu-zuip'ing-le.  adv.  [[from 
usurfi.]   Without  just  claim. 
Lay  aside  the  sword, 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles, 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand, 
Thy  right  royal  sovereign.  Sliakspeare. 

U'sury,  yu'zhu-ie.-166  *79  4S0  4a  n.  s.  [usu- 
re,  French;  usura,  Latin.] 

1 .  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money;  in- 
terest. 

He  that  high  does  sit,  and  all  things  see 
With  equal  eyes  their  merits  to  restore; 
Behold,  what  ye  this  day  have  done  for  me, 
And  what  I  cannot  quit,  requite  with  usury.  Spens. 

The  wished  day  is  come  at  last, 
That  shall,  for  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  past, 
Pay  to  her  usury  of  long  delight.  Spenser. 

Our  angels  are  like  money  put  to  usury;  they 
may  thrive,  though  we  sit  still  and  do  nothing. 

Walton. 

What  he  borrows  from  the  antients,  he  repays 
with  usury  of  his  own;  in  coin  as  good,  and  almost 
as  universally  valuable.  Dryden. 

2.  The  practice  of  taking  interest.  It  is 
commonly  used  with  some  reproach. 

Usury  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  into  few 
hands:    for  the  usurer   being   at  certainties,  and 
others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  most  of  the  mo- 
ney will  be  in  the  box.  Bacon. 
Ute'nsil,  yu'ten-sil.8  n.  s.  [ulensile,  Fr. 
utensile,  low  Latin.]   An  instrument  for 
any   use,    such  as   the   vessels   of  the 
kitchen,  or  tools  of  a  trade. 
Burn  but  his  books;  he  has  brave  utensils, 
.Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal. 

Shalarptare. 
Mules  after  these,  camels  and  dromedaries; 
And  waggons  fraught  with  utou-ils  of  war.    Milton 
Tithes  aud  lands  given  to  God  are  never,  and 
plate,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  utensils,  are  sel- 
dom consecrated.  South. 


The  springs  of  life  their  former  vigour  feel; 
Such  zeal  he  had  for  that  vile  utensil.  Garth. 

U'tekine.  yu'ter-ine.l4S  adj.  [uteri?!,  Fr. 
uterinuH,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  the 
womb. 

In  hot  climates,  and  where  the  uterine  parts  ex- 
ceed in  heat,  by  the  coldness  of  some  simple,  they 
may  be  reduced  unto  a  conceptive  constitution. 

Brown. 
The  vessels  of  the  interiourglandulous  substance 
of  the  womb,  are  contorted  with  turnings  and  me- 
anders, that  they  might  accommodate  themselves 
without  danger  of  rupture  to  the  necessary  extension 
of  the  uterine  substance.  Ray. 

U'TERUS,   yu'te-rus.603    n.  s.     [Latin.] 

The  womb. 
Uti'lity,  yu-til'e-te.  n.  s.  [utilite,  French; 
utilitas,  Latin.]  Usefulness;  profit;  con- 
venience; advantageousness;  applied  to 
things  only;  as,  this  book  is  of  great 
utility;  not,  this  book  was  written  for  the 
utility  of  scholars. 

Those  things  which  have  long  gone  together,  are 
confederate,  whereas  new  things  piece  not  so  well; 
but  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  yet  they  trou- 
ble by  their  iuconformity.  Bacon. 
Should  we  blindly  obey  the  restraints  of  physi- 
cians and  astrologers,  we  should  confine  the  utility 
of  pbysick  unto  a  very  few  days.  Broivn. 
M.  Zulichem  desired  me  that  I  would  give  a  re- 
lation of  the  cure  of  the  gout,  that  might  be  made 
publick,  as  a  thing  which  might  prove  of  common 
utility  to  so  great  numbers  as  were  subject  to  that 
disease.  _  Temple. 
U'tis,  yu'tis.  n.  s.  A  word  which  proba- 
bly is  corrupted,  at  least  is  not  now  un- 
derstood. Utis  was  the  octave  of  a  saint's 
day,  and  may  perhaps  be  taken  for  ati) 
festivity. 

Then  here  will  be  old  utis:  it  will  be  an  excel- 
lent stratagem.  Shakspeare. 

U'tmost,  ut'most.  adj.  [ucmoeft,  Sax. 
from  uttert.] 

Extreme;  placed  at  the  extremity. 
Much  like  a  subtile  spider,  which  doth  sit 
In  middle  of  her  web,  which  spreadeth  wide; 

If  aught  do  touch  the  utmost  thread  of  it, 
She  feels  it  instantly  on  every  side.  Davies. 

As  far  remov'd  from  God,  and  light  of  heav'n, 
As  from  the  center  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole.  Milton- 

I  went,  by  your  command, 
To  view  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land.        Dryden. 
2.  Being  in  the  highest  degree. 
I'll  undertake  to  bring  him, 
Where  he  shall  answer  by  a  lawful  form, 
In  peace,  to  his  utmost  peril.  Shakspeare. 

U'tmost,  ut'most  n.  s.  The  most  that 
can  be;  the  greatest  power;  the  highest 
degree;  the  greatest  effort. 

What  miscarries, 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  th'  utmost  of  a  man.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  be  free, 
Even  to  the  utmost  as  I  please  in  words.  Shaksp. 
Such  a  conscience,  as  has  employed  the  utmost 
of  its  ability  to  give  itself  the  best  information,  and 
clearest  knowledge  of  its  duty,  that  it  can,  is  a  ra- 
tional ground  for  a  man  to  build  such  an  hope  upon. 

South. 

Try  your  fortune. 

— I  have  to  the  utmost.  Dost  thou  think  me  despe- 
rate 
Without  just  cause?  Drvden. 

A  man,  having  carefully  enquired  into  all  the 
grounds  of  probability  and  unlikeliness,  and  done 
his  utmost  to  inform  himself  in  all  particulars,  may 
come  to  acknowledge  on  which  side  the  probability 
rests.  Locke. 

The  enemy  thinks  of  raising  threescore  thousand 
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men:  let  us  perform  our  utmost,  and  we  shall  over- 
whelm them  with  our  multitudes.  Addison 
U'tter,  flt'tur."  adj.  [utcep,  Saxon.] 
I  ■   Situate  on  the  outside,  or  remote  from 
the  centre. 

In  my  flight 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
I  sung  of  chaos  and  eternal  night.  Milton. 

2.  Placed  beyond  uny  compass;  out  of  any 
place. 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness;  drive  them  out 
From  all  hcav'n's  bounds  into  the  titter  deep. 

Milton. 

3.  Extreme;  excessive;  utmost.  This 
seems  to  be  Milton's  meaning  here, 
though  the  former  sense  may  serve. 

Such  place  eternal  justice  had  prepar'd 
For  those  rebellious;  here  their  prison  ordain'd 
In  utter  darkness;  and  their  portion  set 
As  far  remov'd  from  God,  and  light  of  heav'n, 
As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole.  Milton. 

4.  Complete;  total. 

The  parliament  thought  the  utter  taking  it  away 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom 

Clarendon. 

5.  Peremptory. 

There  could  not  be  any  other  estimate  made  of 
the  loss,  than  by  the  utter  refusal  of  the  auxiliary 
regiments  of  London  and  Kent  to  march  farther. 

Clarendon. 

6.  Perfect;  mere. 

They  feel  fewer  corporal  pains,  and  are  uttei 
strangers  to  all  those  anxious  thoughts  which  dis- 
quiet mankind.  Merbury. 
To  U'tter,  ut'tur.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive; to  make  publick,  or  let  out;  fialam 
facrre] 
1.  To  speak;  to  pronounce;  to  express. 
Men  spake  not  with  the  instruments  of  writing, 
neither  writ  with  the  instruments  of  speech;  and 
yet  things  recorded  with  the  one,  and  uttered  with 
the  other,  may  be  preached  well  enough  with  both. 

Hooker. 
These  very  words  I  've  heard  him  utter.  Shaksp 
There's  more  gold:  but,  sirrah, 
We  say  the  dead  are  well.    Bring  it  to  that, 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat  Shakspeare. 

Shall  not  they  teach  thee,  and  tell  thee,  and 
utter  words  but  of  their  heart?  J0J. 

Who  knows  but  his  poor,  bleeding  heart, 
Amidst  its  agonies,  remember'd  Marcia, 
And  the  last  words  he  utter'd  called  me  cruel! 

Addison. 

2.  To  disclose;  to  discover;  to  publish. 
When  do  partial  and  sinister  affections  more  utter 

themselves,  than  when  an  election  is  committed  to 
many.  fFhitgift. 

Were  it  folly  to  be  modest  in  uttering  what  is 
known  to  all  the  world?  Raleigh. 

I  meant  my  words  should  not  reach  your  ears; 
but  what  I  uttered  was  most  true.  Dryden. 

3.  To  sell;  to  vend. 

Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them.        Shakspeare. 

They  bring  it  home,  and  utter  it  commonly  by 
the  name  of  Newfoundland  fish.  Abbot. 

The  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  grasiers  feed 
yearly  great  droves  of  cattle  in  the  north  quarter  of 
Cornwall,  and  utter  them  at  home.  Came. 

4.  To  disperse;  lo  emit  at  large. 

To  preserve  us  from  ruin,  the  whole  kingdom 
should  continue  iv.  a  firm  resolution  never  to  re- 
ceive or  utter  this  fatal  coin.  Strift. 

U'tteraui.e,  ut'ttlr-a-bl.555  adj.  [from 
utter."]  Expressible;  such  as  may  be 
uttered. 
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1.  Pronunciation;  manner  of  speaking. 
He  with  utterance  grave,  and  countenance  sad, 
From  point  to  point  discoursed  his  voyage.  Spenser. 
Many  a  man  thinks  admirably  well,  who  has  a 
poor  utterance;  while  others  have  a  charming  man- 
ner of  speech,  but  their  thoughts  are  trifling 

Walts. 

2.  [entrance,  French.]   Extremity;  terms 
of  extreme  hostility.    Out  of  use. 

Of  hi<n  I  gather'd  honour; 
Which  he   o  seek  of  me  again  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.  Shakspeare. 

Come,  fate,  into  the  list, 
And  champion  me  to  th'  utterance.         Shakspeare. 

3.  Vocal  expression;   emission  from  the 
mouth. 

Till  Adam,  though  no  less  than  Eve  abash'd, 
At  leng.tti  gave  utterance  to  these  words  constraint. 

Milton. 

Speaking  is  a  sensible  expression  of  the  notions 
of  the  mind,  by  several  discriminations  of  utterance 
of  voice,  used  as  si°rns,  having  by  consent  several 


determinate  significaucies. 


Holder. 


There  have  been  some  inventions,  which  have 
been  able  fur  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds,  as 
the  speaking  of  certain  words.  Witkins. 

U'TTfcRER,  ut'tui  -ur.  n.  s.  [from  utter.] 

1.  One  who  pronounces. 

2.  A  divulger;  a  discloser. 

Utterers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debarr'd; 
Babblers  of  folly,  aud  blazers  of  crime.       Spenser. 

3.  A  seller;  a  vender. 

U'iterly,  ut'tur-le.  adv.  [from  utter.] 
Fully;  completely;  perfectly.  For  the 
most  part  in  an  ill  sense. 

God,  whose  property  is  to  shew  his  mercies  then 
greatest,  when  they  are  nearest  to  be  utterly  de- 
spaired. Honker. 

Arguments  taken  from  the  authority  of  men, 
may  not  only  so  far  forth  as  hath  been  declared, 
but  further  also,  be  of  some  force  in  human  sciences; 
which  force,  be  it  never  so  small,  doth  shew  that 
they  are  not  utterly  naught.  Hooker. 

All  your  int'rest  in  those  territories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you;  all  is  lost.  Shakspeare. 

He  was  so  utterly  tired  with  an  employment  so 
contrary  io  his  humour,  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
means  that  would  lead  him  out  of  it.       Clarendon. 

There  is  no  where  any  nation  so  utterly  lost  to 
all  things  of  law  and  morality,  as  not  to  believe  the 
existence  of  God.  Witkins. 

While  in  the  flesh,  wc  cannot  be  utterly  insensible 
of  the  affliciions  that  befal  us.  Alltrbury. 

U'ttermost,  ut'tur-most.  adj.  [trom  ut- 
ter] 

1.  Extreme;  being  in  the  highest  degree. 

Bereave  me  not, 
Whereon  I  live!  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress.         Milton. 

2.  Most  remote. 

The  land,  from  the  uttermost  end  of  the  straits 
on  Peru  side,  did  go  towards  the  south.         Jibbot. 

U'ttf.rmost,  ut'tur-most.  n.  s.  The 
greatest. 

There  needed  neither  promise  nor  persuasion  to 
make  her  do  her  uttermost  for  her  father's  service. 

Sidney. 

He  cannot  have  sufficient  honour  done  unto  him, 

but  the  uttermost  we  can  do,  we  must.         Hooker. 

U'vkous,  yu've-us.  adj.  [from  uva,  Lat.] 

The  nveous  coat,  or  iris,  of  the  eye,  hath  a  mus- 

culous  power,  and  can  dilate  and  contract  that  round 

hole  in  it,  called  the  pupil.  Ray. 

FULCJ'jVO,  vul-ka'no.  n.s.  [Italian.]  A 


burning  mountain:  it  is  commor1'-  "'-it-  \ 
ten  after  the  Italian,  volcano. 

Earth  calcined  flies  off  into  the  air;  the  asb.es  of 
burning  mountains,  in  vulcanos,  will  be  carried  to 
great  distances.  Jlrbutluwi 

Vulgar,   vul'gur.88  adj.    [vu/gaire,   h  v 
vulgaris,  Latin.] 

1.  Plebeian;  suiting  to  the  common  peo- 
ple; practised  among  the  common 
people. 

Men  who  have  passed  all  their  time  in  low  and 
vulgar  life,  cannot  have  a  suitable  idea  of  the  seve- 
ral beauties  and  blemishes  in  the  actions  of  great 
men.  Addison. 

2.  Vernacular;  national. 

It  might  be  more  useful  to  the  English  reader, 
who  was  to  be  his  immediate  care,  to  write  in  our 
vulgur  language.  Fell. 

3.  Mean;  low;  being  of  the  common  rate. 

It  requiring  too  great  a  sagacity  for  vulgar  minds, 
to  draw  the  line  between  vir'ue  and  vice,  no  wonder 
if  most  men  attempt  not  a  laborious  scrutiny  into 
things  themselves,  but  only  take  names  and  words, 
and  so  rest  in  them.  South. 

Now  wasting  years  my  former  strength  confound, 
And  added  noes  have  bow'd  me  to  the  ground: 
Yet  by  the  stubble  you  may  guess  the  grain, 
And  mark  the  ruins  of  no  vulgar  man.        Broome. 

4.  P'ibiick;  commonly  bruited. 

Do  you  hear  ought  of  a  battle  toward? 

— Most  sure  and  vulgar;  every  one  hears  that. 

67iafcspeare. 
Vu'lgar,  vul'gur.  n.  s.  [vulgaire,   Fr.J 
The  common  people. 
I'll  about; 
Drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets.       Shaksp. 
Those   men,    and    their    adherents,  were  then 
looked    upon  by  the  affrighted   vulgar  as  greater 
protectors  of  their  laws  and  liberties  than  myself. 

King  Charles. 
The  most  considering  and  wisest  men,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  have  constantly  differed  from  the  vul- 
gar in  their  thought.  Wilkms 
The  vulgar  imagine  the  pretender  to  have  been 
a  child  imposed  upon  the  nation  by  the  fraudulent 
zeal  of  his  parents,  and  their  bigotted  counsellors. 

Swift. 
Vu'lgarism,  vul'ga-rizm.    n.   s.    [from 
vulgar.]     Grossness;    meanness;    vul- 
garity. 

The  great  events  of  Greek  and  Roman  fable  and 
history,  which  early  education,  and  the  usual  course 
of  reading,  have  made  familiar  and  interesting  to  all 
Europe,  without  being  degraded  by  the  vulgarism 
of  ordinary  life  in  any  country.  Reynolds- 

Vulga'rity,  vul  gaV'e-te.  n.  s.  [from 
vulgar.] 

1.  Meanness;  state  of  the  lowest  people. 

Although  their  condition  may  place  tbem  many 
spheres  above  the  multitude;  yet  are  they  still 
within  the  line  of  vulgarity  and  democratical  ene- 
mies to  truth.  Biown. 

True  it  is,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  their 
vulgarities  if  I  say,  they  are  daily  mocked  into 
errour  by  devisers.  Brown. 

2.  Mean  or  gross  mode. 

Is  the  grandesophos  of  Persius,  and  the  sublimity 
of  Juvenal  to  be  circumscribed  with  the  meanness 
of  words,  and  vulgarity  of  expression?         Dryden. 
Vu'lgarly,  vui'gur-le.  adv.  [from   vul- 
gar.]   Commonly;  m  the  ordinary  man- 
ner; among  the  common  people. 

He  was,  which  people  much  respect 
In  princes,  and  which  pleases  vulgarly, 
Of  goodly  personage  and  of  sweet  aspect.    Daniel. 


He  that  believes  himself  uncapable  of  pardon, 
~"p?  on  without  thought  of  reforming;  sue;    wi  une 
w(  i  all  vulgarly  a  desperate  person.       Hammond. 
As  it  is  vulgarly  understood,  that  he  cut :« j>*wjge 
for  his  army  through  these  mighty  mountains,  it 
ay  seem  incredible.  Brown. 

Vc'lnkrable,  vul'nur-a-bl.  adj.  [vul- 
nerable, French;  vulnerabilis,  Latin.] 
Susceptive  of  wounds;  liable  to  exter- 
nal injuries. 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests; 
I  bear  a  charmed  iife,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born.  Shakspeare. 

Achilles,  though  dipt  in  Styx,  yet  having  his  heel 
untouched  by  that  water,  although  he  werefo<-;ified 
elsewhere,  he  was  slain  in  that  part,  as  only  vul- 
nerable  in  the  inferior  and  brutal  part.         Brown. 

Vu'lnerary,  vul'nar-a-re.S85  adj.  [vul- 
neraire,  French;  vulnerurius,  Latin.] 
Useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

Try  whether  the  same  effect  will  not  ensue  by 

common  vulnerary  plaisters.  Brown. 

I  kept  the  orifice  open,  and  prescribed  him  vul- 

neraries.  Wueman. 

To  Vu'lnerate,  vul'nur-ate.  v.  a.  [vul- 
nero,  Latin.]    To  wound;  to  hurt. 

There  is  an  intercourse  between  the  magnetick 
unguent  and  the  vulnerable  body.  Glanvillt. 

Vu'lpine,    vul'pin,    or    vul  pine.1*9  adj. 

[vulfiinus,  Latin.]    Belonging  to  a  fox. 

Vu'lture,  vul'tshure.  n.  s.  [vuliut,  Lat.] 

A  large  bird  of  prey,  remarkable  for 

voracity. 

Nor  the  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  yells, 
Nor  griesly  vultures,  make  us  once  aOear'd. 

Spenser. 
We've  willing  dames  enough,  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves.     Shaksp. 

A  rav'nous  vulture  in  bis  open'd  side 
Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  tried.     Dryden. 

Vu'lturine,   vul'tsnur-ine.149  adj.  [yul- 

turinus,  Lat.]    Belonging  to  a  vulture. 

U'vula,  yu'vu-la.  n.  s.  [uvula,  Latin.]  In 

anatomy,  a  round  soft  spongeous  body, 

suspended   from   the   palate,  near  the 

foramina    of    the    nostrils,    over    the 

glottis.  Diet. 

By  an  instrument  bended  up  at  one  end,  I  got 

up  behind  the  uvula.  Wiseman. 

UXO'RIOUS,  ug-z6're-us.*"arf/.  [uxo- 
rius,  Latin.J  Submissively  fond  of  a 
wife;  infected  with  connubial  dotage. 

Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uxorious,  nor 
scarce  indulgent;  but  companionable  and  respective. 

Bacon. 
That  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 
Beguil'd  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  foul.  Milton. 

How  wouldst  thou  insult, 
When  I  must  live  uxorious  to  thy  will 
In  perfect  thraldom!  h6w  again  betray  me!  Milton. 

Uxo'riously,  ng  zo'ie-us-le.  adv.  [from 
uxorious.]  With  fond  submission  to  a 
wife. 

If  thou  art  thus  uxoriously  inclin'd 
To  bear  thy  bondage  with  a  willing  mind, 
Prepare  thy  neck.  Dryden. 

Uxo'riousni-.ss,  ng-zo're-us-nes.  n.  a. 
[from  uxorious.]  Connubial  dotage; 
fond  submission  to  a  wife. 
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Wdub'bl-yu,  is  a  letter  ot  which  the 
9  form  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  al- 
phabets of  the  learnc'  .anguages; 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  by  our 
w  is  expressed  the  sound  of  the  Ro- 
man v,  and  the  Holick  f.  Both  the 
form  and  sound  are  excluded  from  the 
languages  derived  from  the  Latin.  W 
is  sometimes  improperly  used  in  diph- 
thongs as  a  vowel  for  a;  view,  strew: 
the  sound  of  w  consonant,  if  it  be  a 
consonant,  is  uniform. 
To  Wabble,  wob'bl.*"8  v.  n.  [a  low  bar- 
barous word  J  To  move  from  side  to 
side;  to  change  direction. 

If  in  your  work  you  find  it  wabble;  that  is,  that 
•ne  side  of  the  flat  inclines  to  the  right  or  left  band, 
with  »oft  blows  of  an  bummer  set  it  to  rights,  and 
then  screw  it  hard  up.  Moxon. 

Wad,  w6d.  n.  s.  [peob,  hay,  Saxon.J 

1.  A  bundle  of  straw  or  other  loose  mat- 
ter thrust  close  together. 

2.  IVadd,  or  black  lead,  is  a  mineral  of 
great  use  and  value.  Woodward 

Wadding,  wod'ding.410  n.  s.  [from  wud, 
■vud,  Islandick.J  A  kind  of  soft  stuff 
loosely  woven,  with  wnich  the  skirts  of 
coats  are  stuffed  out. 

To  Wa'ddle,  wod'dl.406  v.  n.  [wag- 
ghclen,  Dutch,  to  waggle;  whence,  by 
a  casual  corruption,  waddle. ]  To  shake, 
in  walking,  from  side  to  side;  to  deviate 
in  motion  from  a  right  line. 

She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. 

Shakspeare. 

The  strutting  petticoat  smooths  and  levels  all 
distinctions;  while  I  cannot  but  be  troubled  to  see 
to  many  well-shaped,  innocent  virgins  bloated  up, 
and  waddling  up  and  down,  like  big-bellied  wo- 
men. Spectalt/r. 

The  farmer's  goose, 
Grown  fat  with  com  and  silling  still. 
Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  barn-door  sill, 
Ami  hardly  waddles  forth  to  cool 
Her  belly  in  th'  neighbouring  pool.  Swift. 

I)  linens,  of  business  the  directing  soul, 
To  human  beads  like  bias  to  the  bowl; 
Which,  as  more  pond'rous,  makes  their  aim  more 

true, 
Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mark  in  view.         Pope. 

She  drawls  her  words,  and  waddles  in  her  pace; 
Unwash'd  her  hands,  and  much  bi-snufl't  ber  face. 

Young. 

To  Wade,  wade.  v.  n.  [from  vadum,  Lat 

pronounced  wadum  ] 
1.  To  walk  through  the  waters;  to  pass 
water  without  swimming. 
\Yc  Ml  trade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's 
blood  Shakspeare 

She  toaded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  "tl 

Shakspeare 
I  am  in  blood 
Step'  in  so  far,  thai,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Relui.  in_  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.     Shakspeare. 
He  staid  seven  days  at  the  Crassus,  until  a  bridge 


was  made  for  the  transporting  of  his  army,  for  that 
the  river  was  not  to  be  waded  over.  Knolles. 

Then,  since  fortune's  favours  fade, 
You  that  in  ber  arms  do  sleep, 

Learn  to  swim,  and  not  to  wade, 
For  the  hearts  of  lings  are  deep.  Wotton. 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

Millon 

It  is  hard  to  wade  deep  in  baths  where  springs 
arise.  brown. 

Fowls  that  frequent  waters,  and  only  wade,  have 
as  well  long  legs  as  long  necks;  and  those  that  are 
made  for  swimming  have  feet  like  oars.         More. 
2.  To  pass  difficultly  and  laboriously. 

They  were  not  permitted  to  enter  into  war,  nor 
conclude  any  league  of  peace,  nor  to  wade  through 
any  act  of  moment  between  them  and  foreign  slates, 
unless  the  oracle  of  God,  or  his  prophets,  were  first 
consulted  with.  Hooker 

I  have  waded  through  the  whole  cause,  searching 
the  truth  by  the  causes  of  truth.  Hooker 

Virtue  gives  herself  light,  through  darkness  for  to 
wade.  Spenstr. 

Occasions  you  have  met  with  to  excite  your  facul- 
ties to  wade  a  little  farther  into  the  positive  part  of 
these  doctrines  Hammond 

I  should  chuse  rather  with  spitting  and  scorn  to 
be  tumbled  into  the  dust  in  blood,  bearing  witness 
to  any  known  truth  of  our  Lord;  than,  by  a  denial 
of  those  truths,  through  blood  and  perjury  wade  to 
a  sceptre,  and  lord  it  in  a  throne.  Si-utlt- 

'Tis  not  to  my  purpose  to  wade  into  those  bot- 
tomless controversies  which,  like  a  gulph,  have 
swallowed  up  so  much  time  of  learned  men. 

Decay  of  Piety 
The  dame 
Now  tried  the  stairs,  and  wading  through  the  night, 
Search'd  all  the  deep  recess,  and  usher'd  into  light. 

Di  yden ■ 

The  wrathful  God  then  plunges  from  above, 
And  where  in  thickest  waves  the  sparkles  drove, 
There  lights,  and  wades  through  fumes,  and  gropes 

his  way, 
Half-sing'd,  half-stifled.  Dryden. 

The  king's  admirable  conduct  has  waded  through 
all  these  difficulties  Davenant. 

Simonides,  the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature 
of  the  deity,  found  that  he  waded  but  the  more  out 
of  his  depth,  and  that  he  lost  himself  in  the  thought. 

Addison. 
Wa'fer,  wa'ftir.98  n.  a.  [wafel,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  thin  cake. 

Wife,  make  us  a  dinner;  spare  not  flesh,  neither 
corn ; 
Make  loafers  and  cakes,  for  our  sheep  must  be 
shorne.  Titsser. 

Poor  Sancho  they  persuaded  that  he  enjoyed  a 
great  dominion,  and  then  gave  him  nothing  to  sub- 
sist upon  but  wafers  and  marmalade  Pope 

2.  The   bread  given  in  the  eucharist   by 
the  Romanists. 

That  the  same  body  of  Christ  should  be  in  a 
thousand  places  at  once;  that  the  whole  body  should 
lie  hid  in  a  little  tin u  wafer,  yet  so  thai  the  members 
thereof  should  not  one  run  into  another,  hut  continue 
distinct,  and  have  an  order  agreeable  to  a  man's 
body,  it  doth  exceed  reason.  Hall 

1.   Paste  made  to  close  letters. 
To  Waft,  waft."''  v.  a.   pret.  wnfod,  or 
perhaps  waft;  participle  passive  wafted 
or  waft,  [probably  from  wave.'] 


1.  To  carry  through   the  air,  or  on  vlit 
water. 

A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirit*, 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er, 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide.  Shakspeare. 

Our  high  admiral 
Shall  wajt  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet.    Shaksp. 

Thence  wafted  with  a  merry  gale, 
Sees  Leinster  and  the  golden  vale.  Drayton. 

Nor  dares  his  transport-vessel  cross  the  waves, 
With  such  whose  bones  are  not  compos'd  in  graves: 
A  huudred  years  they  wander  on  the  shore; 
At  length,  their  penance  done,  are  wafted  o'er. 

Dryden, 

LtO''  to  this  wretch  your  hand,  and  waft  him  o'er 
To  the  sweet  banks  of  yon  forbidden  shore.    Dryd. 

From  hence  might  first  spring  that  opinion  of  the 
vehicles  of  spirits;  the  vulgar  conceiving  that  the 
breath  was  that  wherein  the  soul  was  wafted  and 
carried  away.  Ray. 

They  before  wafted  over  their  troops  into  Sicily 
in  open  vessels.  Jlrbuthnot. 

In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover, 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over: 
Alas!  what  winds  can  happy  prove, 
That  bear  mc  far  from  what  I  love?  Prior- 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  Pope. 

2.  To  buoy;  to  make  float;  to  hinder  from 
sinking. 

Whether  cripples,  who  have  lost  their  thighs, 
will  not  sink  but  float;  their  lungs  being  able  to 
waft  up  their  bodies,  which  are  in  others  overpoised 
by  the  binder  legs,  we  have  not  made  experiment. 

Brown. 

3.  To  beckon;  to  inform  by  a  sign  of  any 
thing  moving. 

To  Waft,  waft.  v.  n.  To  float. 

It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew, 
Thai  what  before  she  but  surmis'd,  was  true.  Dryd. 

Those  trumpets  his  triumphant  entry  tell, 
And  now  tbe  shouts  waft  near  the  citadel.    Dryden. 
Waft,  waft    n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  floating  body.  I  know  not  whether 
authorized. 

From  the  bellowing  east  oft  the  wirlwind's  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burthen  of  whole  wintry  plains, 
In  one  wide  waft.  Thomson. 

2.  Motion  of  a  streamer.  Used  as  a  token 
or  mean  of  information  at  sea. 

Wa'ftage,  wai't'idje.00  n.  .<?.  [from  waft.'] 
Carriage  by  water  or  air.   Not  in  use. 

\\  hat  ship  of  Epidainnum  stays  for  me? — 
— A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waftage.     Shaksp. 

I  stalk  about  her  door, 

Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks, 

Staying  for  waftage.  Shakspeare. 

Wa'ftek,  walt'tlr.  n.  s.  [from  waft.]     A 

passage  boat.  .hnsworth. 

Wa'filke,    waf'tshure.4Gl     n.    #.     [from 

waft  ]    The  act  of  waving.   Not  in  use. 

You  answer'd  not; 
But  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand 
Gave  sign  for  mc  to  leave  you.  Shakspeare. 

To  \V\c,  uig.si  v.  a.  [pagian,  Sax.  wag- 
gen,  Dutch  J  To  move  lightly;  to  shake 
slightly. 

Yuii  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise. 


WA  G 

When  they  arc  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heav'n. 

Shakspeare. 
All  that  pass  hiss  and  wag  their  heads  ai  mee. 

Lamentations. 
Thou  canst  not  wag  thy  finger,  or  begin 
The  least  light  motion,  but  it  tends  to  sin.  Dryden. 

So  have  1  seen  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpye  hight, 

Majestically  stalk; 
A  stately,  worthless  animal, 
T...U  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk.  Swift. 

To  Wag,  wag.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  in  quick  or  ludicrous  motion. 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all; 
For  women  are  shrews,  bofb  short  and  tall; 
'Tis  merry  in  hall,  where  beards  wag  all.     Skaksp. 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian, 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw.     Shaksp. 

I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme, 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  ivag.      Shaksjyeare 

2.  To  go;  to  pack  oft'. 

I  will  provoke  him  to 't,  or  let  him  wag.  Shaksp 

3.  To  be  moved. 

Her  charms  she  mutter'd  o'er; 
And  yet  theresty  sieve  wagg'd  ne'er  the  more: 
I  wept  for  woe.  Dryden. 

Wag,  wag.  n.  s.  [poegan,  Sax.  to  cheat.] 
Any    one    ludicrously    mischievous;  a 
merry  droll. 
Cupid  the  wag,  that  lately  conquer'd  had 
Wise  counsellors,  stout  captains  puissant; 
And  tied  them  fast  to  lead  his  triumphs  bad, 
Glutted  with  them,  now  plays  with  meanest  things. 

Sidney, 
Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  th'  two? 

Shakspeare. 
We  wink  at  wags  when  they  offend, 
And  spare  the  boy,  in  hopes  the  man  will  mend 

Dryden. 

A  counsellor  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of 

packthread  in  his  hand  which  he  used  to  twist  about 

a  finger  all  the  while  he  was  speaking:  the  wags 

used  to  call  it  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  Addison. 

Wage,  wadje.  n.  s.  the  plural  wages  is 
now  only  used,  [wegen,  or  wagen,  Ger. 
gages,  French.] 

1.  Pay  given  for  service. 

All  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings.  Shakspeare. 

The  last  petition  is  for  my  men;  they  are  the 
poorest, 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me; 
That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them, 
And  something  over  to  remember  me.    Shakspeare. 

He  with  a  mighty  wage 
Won  such,  themselves  by  oath  as  deeply  durst  en- 
gage- Drayton. 
By  Tom  Thumb,  a  fairy  page, 
He  sent  it,  and  doth  him  engage, 
By  promise  of  a  mighty  wage, 
It  secretly  to  carry.  Drayton. 
The  thing  itself  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our 
glory:  and  he  who  hath  done  this  work,  has  in  the 
very  work  partly  received  his  wages.  South. 

2.  Gage;  pledge.  Ainsw. 
To  Wage,  wadje.  v.  a.  [The  origination 

of  this  word,  which  is  now  only  used  in 
the  phrase  to  wage  war,  is  not  easily 
discovered;  waegen,  in  German;  is  to 
attempt  any  thing  dangerous.] 

1.  To  attempt;  to  venture. 

We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful, 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain, 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To   make;  to  carry  on.     Applied   to 
war. 

Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd! 
No:  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 


WAG 

To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  th'  air, 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf!  Shakspeare. 

The  sonnes  of  Greece  wag\i  war  at  Troy. 

Chapman. 
Your  reputation  wages  war  with  the  enemies  of 
your  royal  family,  even  within  their  trenches. 

Dryden. 
He  ponder'rt  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit.  Dryd. 

3.  [from  wage,  wages.]  To  set  to  hire. 
Not  in  use. 

Thou  must  ioage 
Thy  works  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage. 

Spenser. 

4.  To  take  to  hire;  to  hire  for  pay;  to 
hold  in  pay;  to  employ  for  wages.  Ob- 
solete. • 

I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner;  and 
He  wag'd  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
1  had  been  mercenary.  Shakspeare. 

The  officers  of  the  admiralty  having  places  of  so 
good  benefit,  it  is  their  parts,  being  well  waged  and 
rewarded,  exactly  to  look  into  the  sound  building  of 
ships.  Raleigh. 

The  king  had  directed  his  courts  of  ordinary  re- 
sort, and  was  at  the  charge  not  only  to  wage  justice 
anil  their  ministers,  but  also  to  appoint  the  safe 
custody  of  records.  Bacon. 

This  great  lord  came  not  over  with  any  great 
number  of  waged  soldiers.  DavUs. 

5.  In  law. 

When  an  action  of  debt  is  brought  against  one, 
as  for  money  or  chattels  left  or  lent  the  defendant, 
the  defendant  may  wage  his  law;  that  is,  swear, 
and  certain  persons  with  him,  that  be  owes  nothing 
to  the  plaintiff  in  manner  as  he  hath  declared.  The 
offer  to  make  the  oath  is  called  wager  of  law;  and 
when  it  is  accomplished,  it  is  called  the  making  or 
doing  of  law.  Blount 

WA'GER,  wa'jur.93  n.  s.  [from  nage,  to 

venture.] 
I.  A    bett,    any   thing    pledged    upon   a 
chance  or  performance. 

Love  and  mischief  made  a  wager,  which  should 
have  most  power  in  me.  Sidney. 

Full  fast  she  fled,  neever  look'd  behind; 
As  if  her  life  upon  the  wager  lay.  Spenser. 

As  soon  hereafter  will  I  wagers  lay 
'Gainst  what  an  oracle  shall  say; 
Fool  that  1  was,  to  venture  to  deny 
A  tongue  so  us'd  to  victory! 
A  tongue  so  blest  by  nature  and  by  art, 
That  never  yet  it  spoke  but  gain'd  a  heart.  Cowley. 

Besides  these  plates  for  horse-races,  the  wagers 
may  be  as  the  persons  please.  Temple. 

Factious,  and  fav'nng  this  or  t'  other  side, 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes.  Dryden. 

If  any  atheist  can  stake  his  soul  for  a  wager, 
against  such  an  inexhaustible  disproportion,  let  him 
never  hereafter  accuse  others  of  credulity.  Benllcy. 
2    Subject  on  which  bets  are  laid. 

The  sea  strove  with  the  winds  which  should  be 
louder;  and  the  shrouds  of  the  ship  with  a  ghastful 
noise,  to  them  that  were  in  it  witnessed  that  then- 
ruin  was  the  wager  of  the  other's  contention. 

Sidney. 
3.  [In  law.]  An  offer  to  make  oath.  See 
To  Wage  in  law. 

Multiplication  of  actions  upon  the  case  were  rare 
formerly,  and  there  by  wager  of  law  ousted;  which 
discouraged  many  suits.  Hale. 

To  Wa'ger,  wa'jur.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  lay;  to  pledge  as  a  bett;  to  pledge 
upon  some  casualty  or  performance. 
'Twas  merry,  when  you  wagered  on  your  angling. 

Shakspeare. 

He  that  will  lay  much  to  stake  upon  every  flying 

story,  may  as  well  wager  his  estate  which  way  the 

wind  will  sit  next  moruing.  "    Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

I  teed  my  father's  flock; 
What  can  I  wager  from  the  common  stock?    Dryd. 


WAG 

Wa'ges,  wa'jiz."  n.  s.  See  Wage. 

WAGGERY.wag'gur-e.^Tz.s  [from  wag.'] 
Mischievous  merriment;  roguish  trick; 
sarcastical  gayety. 

'Tis  not  the  waggeries  or  cheats  practised  among 
school-boys,  that  makes  an  able  man;  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  generosity,  and  sobriety.      Locke. 

Wa'ggish,  wai^'ish.383  adj.  [from  wag.] 
Knarisiily  merry;  merrily  mischievous; 
froheksome. 

Change  fear  and  niceness, 
The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or  more  truly, 
Woman  its  pretty  self,  to  waggish  courage.  Shaksp. 

This  new  conceit  is  the  waggish  suggestion  of 
some  sly  and  skulking  atheists.  More. 

A  company  of  waggish  boys  watching  of  frogs  at 
the  side  of  a  pond,  still  as  any  of  them  put  up  their 
heads,  they  would  be  pelting  them  down  with  stones. 
Children,  says  one  of  the  frogs,  you  never  consider, 
that  though  this  may  be  play  to  you,  'tis  death  to  us, 

V Estrange. 

As  boys,  on  holidays  let  loose  to  play, 
Lay  waggish  traps  for  girls  that  pass  that  way; 
Then  shout  to  sec  in  dirt  and  deep  distress 
Some  silly  cit.  Dryden. 

Wa'ggishly,  wag'ish-le.  adv.  [from  wag- 
gish.] In  a  waggish  manner. 

Wa'ggishness,  wag'ish-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
waggish.]   Merry  mischief. 

A  christian  boy  in  Constantinople  had  like  to 
have  been  stoned  for  gagging,  in  a  waggishness,  a 
long  billed  fowl.  Bacon. 

To  Wa'ggle,  wag'gl.406  v.  n.  [wagghelen, 
German.]  To  waddle;  to  move  from 
side  to  side. 

The  sport  Basilius  would  shew  to  Zelmane,  wat 
the  mounting  of  his  hawk  at  a  heron,  which  getting 
upon  his  waggling  wings  with  pain,  as  though  the 
air  next  to  the  earth  were  not  fit  for  his  great  body 
to  fly  through,  was  now  grown  to  diminish  the  sight 
of  himself.  Sidney. 

Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  so,  as  if 
hip-shot?  says  the  goose  to  her  gosseling.      VEstr. 

Wa'gon,  wag'un.166  n.  s.  [poegen,  Saxon; 
waeghens,  Dutch;  vagn,  Islandick.] 

1.  A  heavy  carriage  for  burdens. 

The  Hungarian  tents  were  enclosed  round  with 

waggons,  one  chained  to  another.  Knolles. 

Waggons  fraught  with  utensils  of  war.      Milton. 

2.  A  chariot.  Not  in  use. 

Now  fair  Phoebus  'gan  decline  in  haste 
His  weaiy  waggon  to  the  western  vale.       Spenser, 

Then  to  her  waggon  she  betakes, 
And  with  her  bears  the  witch.  Spenser. 

O  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now  that  frighted  thou  let'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon  Shakspeare. 

Her  waggon  spokes  made  of  long  spinners  legs; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers.      Shaksp. 

Wa'gonaue,    wag'un-idje.    n.   s.    [from 
wagon.]    Money  paid  for  carriage  in  a 
wagon. 
Wa'goner,  wag'iin-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  wag~ 
on.]  One  who  drives  a  wagon. 
By  this,  the  northern  waggoner  had  set 
His  sevenfold  team  behind  the  stedfast  star, 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet.     Spenser. 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 
Tow'rd  Phoebus'  mansion!  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west.       Shaksp. 
A  waggoner  took  notice,  upon  the  creaking  of  a 
wheel,  that  it  was  the  worst  wheel  that  made  most 
noise.  U  Estrange. 

The  waggoners  that  curse  their  standing  teams 
Would  wake  e'en  drowsy  Drusus  from  bis  dreams. 

Dryden. 

Wa'gtail,  wag' tale,  n,  *.  [motacilla,  Lat.J 

A  bird.  Ains  worth. 
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Waid,    wide.292   adj.     [I    suppose     for 
•weighed.]     Crushed. 

His  horse  waid  iu  tlic  back,  and  shoulder  shot',  a. 

Shaktjii  m 
Waif,  wife.  n.  s.  \jwavium,waivium,  law 
Latin,  from  wave.]     Goods  found]  but 
claimed  by  nobody;  that  of  which  every 
one  waves  the  claim.    Sometimes  writ- 
ten weif,  or  weft. 
To  Wail,  wile.  v.  a.  \_gualare,  Italian.] 
To  moan;  to  lament;  to  bewail. 
Wise  men  ne'er  wail  their  present  woes, 
•     Bui  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail.        Shaksp. 
Say,  if  my  spouse  maintain  her  royal  trust? 
Or  if  no  more  her  absent  lord  she  wails, 
Bui  the  false  woman  o'er  the  wife  prevails     Popt. 
To  \V.\il,  wile.202  v.  n.  To  grieve  audi- 
bly; to  express  sorrow. 

Tom  shall  make  him  weep  and  wail.  Shaksp. 
I  will  wail  and  howl.  Alkali. 

WAIL,  wile    n.  s.   Audible  sorrow. 
Around  the  woods 
She  sighs  her  song,  which  with  her  wail  resound. 

Thomson. 
Wa'ilixg,   wi'ling.*10 >  n.  s.  [from  wail.] 
L.i mentation;  moan;  audible  sorrow. 

Otner  cries  among  the  Irish  favour  of  the  Scy- 
thian barbarian;  as  the  lamentations  of  then  Uu- 
rials,  with  despairful  outcries,  and  immoderate 
wai'ings.  Spenser. 

The  c  <nip  filled  with  lamentations  and  mourn- 
ing, winch  would  be  increased  by  the  weeping  ami 
wailing  of  them  which  should  never  see  their 
brethren.  Knolles. 

Take  up  wailing  for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run 
dowu  with  tears.  Jeremiah 

The  waitings  of  a  maiden  I  recite.  Gay. 

Wa'ilful,  wile'ful.  adj.    from  wail  and 
futl.j   Sorrowful;  mournful. 
Lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhimes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Shakspeare 
Wain,  wine.  n.  a.  [contracted  from  to- 
gon.]   A  carriage. 

Their  antient  night  arriving,  did  alight 
From  her  high  weary  wain  Spenser. 

Yours  be  the  harvest,  'tis  the  beggar's  gain 
To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded  wain.    Dryden. 
Wa'inagk,  wine'idje.  n.  s.  [irom  wain.] 
A  finding  of  carriages.  Ainsworth. 

Wa  in  hope,    wine'iope.    n.  s.  [wain  and 
rofie.]  A  large  cord  with  which  the  load 
is  tied  on  the  wagon;  cartrope. 
Oxen  and  wainropes  cannot  hale  them  together. 

Shakspeare. 
Wa'inscot,   wen'sktlt.  v.  s.  \_wageschot, 
Dutch.]  The  inner  wooden  covering  of 
a  wall. 

Some  have  the  veins  more  varied  and  chamblet- 
ted;  as  oak,  whereof  wainscot  is  made  liucon. 

She  never  could  part  with  plain  wainscot  and 
clean  hangings.  Jibutiinot. 

A  rat  your  utmost  rage  defies, 
That  safe  behind  the  wainscot  lies.  Swift. 

To  Wa'inscot,  wen'skut.  v.  a.[ivo\x\wae- 
genschotten,  Dutcli.] 

1.  To  line  walls  with  boards. 

Musick  soundeth  better  in  chambers  wainscotted, 
than  hanged.  Bacon. 

2.  To  line  buildings  with  different  mate- 
rials. 

It  is  most  curiously  lined,  or  wainscotted,  with  a 
white  testaceous  crust,  of  the  same  substance  and 
thickness  with  the  tuliuli  manni.  Grew. 

One  side  commands  a  view  of  the  garden,  and 
the  other  is  wainscotted  with  io<  king-glass   .litdison 

Wair,    wire.    n.   8.   [In  carpentry.]    A 


piece  of  timber  two  yards  long,  and  a 

foot  broad.  Bailt  u. 

Waist,  waste,  n.  s.  [froa.se,  Welsh;  from 

the  verb  gwasen,  to  press  or  bind.] 
I.  The  smallest  part  of  the    body;    the 
part  beiow  the  ribs. 

The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair, 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold, 
Voluminous  and  vast  .Villon. 

She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevclld.  Milton. 

They  seiz'd,  and  with  entangling  folds  embrac  VI, 
His  neck  twice  compassing,  and  twice  his  waist. 

Denliam. 
Stiff  stays  constrain  her  slender  waist.  Gay. 

2.   The  middle  deck,  or  flour,  of  a  ship: 
Sheets  of  water  from  the  clouds  are  sent, 
Which,  hissing  through  the  planks,  the  flames  pre- 
vent, 
And  stop  the  fiery  pest;  four  ships  alone 
Bum  to  the  waist,  and  for  the  fleet  atone.   Dryden. 
Wa'istcoai-,   wes'kot.    n.  ».   [waittt   and 
coat  J  An  inner  coat;  a  coat  close  to  the 
body. 

Selby  leaned  out  of  the  coach  to  shew  his  laced 
waistcoat,  Richardson 

To  Wait,  vvite.  v.  a.  [wachten,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  expect;  to  stay  for. 

Bid  them  prepare  within; 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for.  '     Shakspeare. 
Aw'd  with  these  words,  in  camps  they  still  abide, 
And  wait  with  longing  looks  theii  promis'd  guide. 

Dryden. 
Such  courage  did  the  antient  heroes  shew, 
Who,  when  they  might  prevent,  would  wait  the 
blow.  Dryden. 

2.  To  attend;  to  accompany  with  submis- 
sion or  respect. 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flow'r  of  all 
His  warlike  troops,  to  xoait  the  funeral.       Dryden. 

3.  To  attend  as  a  consequence  of  some- 
thing. 

Such  doom 
Wails  luxury,  and  lawless  care  of  gain.       Philips. 
Remorse  and  heaviness  of  heart  shall  wait  thee, 
And  everlasting  anguish  be  thy  portion.  Rowc. 

4.  To  watch  as  an  enemy. 

He  is  failed  for  of  the  sword.  Job. 

To  Wait,  wite.  v.  n. 
i.  To  expect;  to  stay  in  expectation. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till 

my  change  come.  Job. 

He  never  suffered  any  body  to  wait  that  came 

to  speak  with  him,  though  upon  a  mere  visit.    Fell. 

The  poultry  stand 
Waiting  upon  her  charitable,  hand.  Gay. 

I  know,  if  I  am  depriv'd  of  you,  I  die: 
But  oh!  I  die  if  I  wait  longer  for  you.     Ji.  Philips. 

2.  To  pay  servile  or  submissive  attend- 
ance:  with  on  before  the  subject. 

Though  Syrinx  your  Pan's  mistress  were, 
Yet  Syrinx  well  might  tcait  on  her.  Milton. 

One  morning  waiting-  on  him  at  Causham,  smil- 
ing upon  me,  he  said,  he  could  tell  me  some  news 
of  myself.  Denliam. 

Fortune  and  victory  lie  did  pursue, 
To  bring  them,  as  his  slaves,  to  tcait  on  you.  Dryd 

A  parcel  of  soldiers  robbed  a  farmer  of  his  poul- 
try, and  then  made  him  wait  at  table  Swift, 

We  cm  now  not  only  converse  with,  but  gladly 
attend  and  wait  upon,  the  poorest  kind  of  peoplr. 

Law. 

3.  To  attend;  with  on.  A  phrase  of  cere- 
mony. 

The  dinner  is  on  the  table;  my  father  desires 
your  worship's  company  — 
— I  » ill  wail  on  him  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  stay;  not  to  depart  from 


How  shall  \vc  know  when  to  wait  for,  when  U 
decline,  pi  i  u  i  ution?  South. 

With  Vulcan's  rage  tin  ri  ii     irindi  conspire, 
And  near  our  palace  rolls  the  flood  of  I 
Haste,  my  dear  father,  'tii  no  tune  to  wuit, 
And  load  my  shoulders  tvith  a  willing  fr<  ight. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  stay  by  reason  of  some  hinderance. 

6.  To  look  watchfully. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him,  with 
whom  you  speak,  with  your  eye,  asthejcsuit'  give 
it  in  precept.  Bacon. 

7 .  To  lie  in  ambush  as  an  enemy. 

Such  ambush  waihd  to  intercept  the  way.    Milt. 

8.  To  follow  as  a  consequence. 

It  will  import  those  men,  who  dwell  carele- 
enter  into  serious  consultation  how  they  mar  avert 
that  ruin,  which  waits  on  such  a  supine  temper 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Wait,  wite.  n.  s.   Ambush;  insidious  and 

secret  attempts.    It  is  commonly  used 

in  these  phrases,  to  lay  wait,  and  to  lie 

in  wait. 

If  lie  hurl  at  him  by  laying  of  wait,  that  he  die, 
he  that  smote  him  shall  be  put  to  death.  Numbers. 

As  a  lion  shall  lay  in  wait  for  them.  Ecclws. 

W7hy  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wait?        Milton. 

Wa'iter,  wi'tur  "8  n.  s.  [from  waif.]  An 
attendant;  one  who  attends  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  others. 
Let  the  drawers  he  ready  with  wine  and  fresh 
glasses; 
Let  the  waiters  have  eyes,  though  their  tongues 
must  be  tied.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  least  tart  or  pie, 
By  any  waiter  there  stolen  and  set  by.  Bp.  Corbet. 
A  man  of  fire  is  a  general  enemy  to  all  the  wait- 
ers where  you  drink.  Taller. 

The  waiters  stand  in  ranks;  the  yeomen  cry, 
Make  room,  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  by.      Sicift. 
W a'iting  gentlewoman, ~\  f 

W  a'iting  maid,  I  \vi'ting.<  n.  s. 

W a'iting  woman,  J  (_ 

[from  wait  ]    An  upper  servant,   who 
attends  on  a  lady  in  her  chamber. 

He  made  me  mad 
To  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds.  Shakspeare. 

Flibbertigibbet,  prince  of  moping  and  mowing, 
siuce  possesses  chambermaids  and  waiting' women. 

Shakspeare. 
All  the  little  lime  twigs  laid 
By  Vlachiavel,  the  waiting  maid.  Coicley. 

The  loaiting-icoman  might  be  conversant  iu  ro- 
mances. Swift. 
The  icaiting-maid  hopes  to  ingratiate  herself. 

Swift. 
To  WAKE,  wike.  v.n.  \_wakan,  Gotnick; 
pacian,  Saxon;  waecken,  Dutch] 

1.  To  watch;  not  to  sleep. 

All  night  she  watch'd,  ne  once  a-down  would  lay 
Her  dainty  limbs  iu  her  sad  dreriment, 
But  praying  still  did  wake,  and  waking  did  lament. 

N/i'  nser. 

The  father  waketlt  for  the  daughter,  and  the  care 
for  her  takcth  away  sleep.  EccUsiasticus. 

Thou  boldest  mine  eyes  waging-  Psalms. 

I  cannot  think  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping 
without  being  sensible  of  it.  Locke. 

Though  wisdom  waket,  suspicion  sleeps.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  roused  from  sleep. 

Each  tree  stnr'd  appetite,  whereat  1  wal.'d. 

Milton, 
y.  To  cease  to  sleep. 

The  sish  i  -  iwaked  from  dreams,  which  flattered 
them  with  more  comfort  than  their  waAoi;  would 
consent  to.  Sidnty. 

Come,  thou  powerful  god, 
\.n!  ill)  leaden  charming  rod, 
Dipt  in  the  Lethean  lake, 
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O'er  his  watchful  temples  shake, 

Lest  he  should  sleep,  and  never  wake.      Denham. 

4.  To  be  quick;  to  be  alive. 

In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate; 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep, 
For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep.  Dryden. 

5.  To  be  put  in  action;  to  be  excited. 

Gentle  airs  to  fan  the  earth  now  waWd.  Milton. 

To  Wake,  wake.  v.  a.  [peccian,  Saxon; 
•wecken,  Dutch.]] 

1 .  To  rouse  from  sleep. 

They  waked  each  other,  and  1  stood  and  heard 
them.  Shakspeare. 

Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too  long, 
Leap'd  up,  and  wak'd  his  mistress  with  his  (ongue. 

Pope. 

2.  To  excite;  to  put  in  motion  or  action. 

Prepare  war;  wake  up  the  mighty  men,  let  them 
come  up.  Joel 

Thine,   like  Amphion's  hand,  had  wak'd  the 
stone, 
And  from  destruction  call'd  the  rising  town; 
Nor  could  be  burn  so  fast  as  thou  could'st  build. 

Prior. 
What  you  've  said 
Has  wak'd  a  thought  in  me  which  may  be  lucky. 

Rowe 
To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart. 

Prologue  to  Cato. 

3.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  if  from  the 
sleep  of  death. 

To  second  life 
Wak'd,  in  the  renovation  of  the  just.  Milton. 

Wake,  wake.  n.  s.  Qfrom  the  verb.] 

1.  The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church,  formerly  kept  by  watching  all 
night. 

Fill  oven  full  of  flawnes,  Ginnie  passe  not  for 
sleepe, 
To-morrow  thy  father  his  wake  daie  will  keepe. 

Tusscr. 

The  droiling  peasant  scarce  thinks  there  is  any 

world  beyond  his  village,  nor  gaiety  beyond  that  of 

a  wake.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Putting  all  the  Grecian  actors  down, 
And  winning  at  a  wake  their  parsley  crown. 

Dryden. 
Sometimes  the  vulgar  will  of  mirth  partake, 
And  have  excessive  doings  at  their  wake.       King. 

2.  Vigils;  state  of  forbearing  sleep. 

By  dimpled  brook,  and  fountain  brim, 
The  wood-nymphs  deckt  with  daisies  trim 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep: 
What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep.  Milton. 

Wa'keful,  wake'ful.  adj.  \_wake  andyW/.] 
Not  sleeping;  vigilant. 

Before  her  gate  high  God  did  sweat  ordain, 
And  wakeful  watches,  ever  to  abide.  Spenser. 

Why  dost  thou  shake  thy  leaden  sceptre?  go, 
Bestow  thy  poppy  upon  wakejul  woe, 
Sickness  and  sorrow,  whose  pale  lids  ne'er  know 
Thy  downy  fingers;  dwell  upon  their  eyes, 
Shut  in  their  tears,  shut  out  their  miseries. 

Crashaw. 
All  thy  fears, 
Thy  wakeful  terrors,  and  affrighting  dreams, 
Have  now  their  full  reward.  Denham. 

Dissembling  sleep,  but  wakeful  with  the  fright, 
The  day  takes  off  the  pleasure  of  the  night.   Dryd. 

Wakefulness,  wake'ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
•wakeful.] 

1.  Want  of  sleep. 

Other  perfumes  are  fit  to  be  used  in  burning 
agues,  consumptions,  and  too  much  wakefulness. 

Bacon. 

2.  Forbearance  of  sleep. 

To  Wa'ken,  wa'k'n.103  v.  n.  [from  wake.'] 


To  wake;  to  cease  from  sleep;  to  be 
roused  from  sleep. 

Early  Turnus,  warning  with  the  light, 
All  clad  in  armour,  calls  his  troops  to  fight.  Dryd. 
To  Wa'ken,  wa'k'n.  v.  a. 

1.  To  rouse  from  sleep. 

When  he  was   ■<ik-ri'd  with  the  noise, 

And  saw  iL?  .cast  so  small; 
What's  this,  qn  ttfa  he,  that  gives  so  weak  a  voice, 

That  waken   Tien  withal?  Spenser. 

A  man  that  i»     xkened  out  of  sleep.     Zechariah. 
We  make  no  .    iger  stay;  go,  waken  Eve. 

Milton. 

2.  To  excite  to  action. 
Then  Homer's  and  Tyrtaeus's  martial  muse 

Waken' d  the  world,  and  sounded  loud  alarms. 

Roscommon. 

3.  To  produce;  to  excite. 
They  introduce 

Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high. 

Milton, 
Wa'kerobin,  vvake'rob-bin.  n.  s.  [arum, 

Latin.]    A  plant.  Miller. 

Wale,  wale.  n.  s.  [pel,  Sax.  a  web.]    A 

rising  part  in  the  surface  of  cloth. 
To  Walk,  wawk.  v.  a.  [walen,  German; 

pealcan,  Saxon,  to  roll.] 

1.  To  move  by  leisurely  steps,  so  that  one 
foot  is  set  down  before  the  other  is 
taken  up. 

A  man  was  seen  walking  before  the  door  very 
composedly.  Clarendon 

The  self-same  sun 
At  once  doth  slow  and  swiftly  run. 

Swiftly  his  daily  journey  he  goes, 
But  treads  his  annual  with  a  statelier  pace, 

And  does  three  hundred  rounds  enclose 
Within  one  yearly  circle's  space      . 

Thus  with  a  double  course,  in  the  same  sphere, 

He  runs  the  day,  and  walks  the  year.      Cowley. 

2.  It  is  used  in  the  ceremonious  language 
of  invitation,  for  come  or  go. 

Sir,  walk  in. — 
—I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  yon.  Shakspeare. 
To  move  for  exercise  or  amusement. 
What  mean  you,  Caesar?  think  you  to  walk  forth? 

Shakspeare. 
These  bow'rs  as  wide  as  we  need  walk.   Milton. 

4.  To  move  the  slowest  pace;  not  to  trot, 
gallop,  or  amble.     Applied  to  a  horse. 

5.  To  appear  as  a  spectre. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead 
May  walk  again;  if  such  things  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night.  Shakspeare. 

It  then  draws  near  the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  is  wont  to  walk.       Shakspeare. 

There  were  walking  spirits  of  the  house  of  York, 
as  well  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  Davies. 

Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 
In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorish  fen, 
Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 
That  breaks  bis  magick  chains  at  curfew  time, 
No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity.        Milton. 

In  vain  the  cock  has  summon'd  sprights  away, 
She  loalks  at  noon,  and  blasts  the  bloom  of  day. 

Young'. 

6.  To  act  on  any  occasion. 

Do  you  think  I'd  walk  in  any  plot, 
Where  madam  Sempronia  should  take  place  of  me, 
And  Fulvia  come  i'  th'  rear?  Ben  Jonson. 

7.  To  be  in  motion.  Applied  to  a  cla- 
morous or  abusive  female  tongue;  and 
is  still  in  low  language  retained. 

As  she  went  her  tongue  did  walk 
In  foul  reproach,  and  terms  of  vile  despight; 
Provoking  him  by  her  outrageous  talk.        Spenser 

8.  To  act  in  sleep. 

When  was  it  she  last  walked? 


1  have  seen  her  rise  from  ber  bed,  unlock 

her  closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon  't, 
read  it,  and  return  to  bed;  yet  all  this  white  in  a 
most  fast  sleep.  Shakspeare. 

9.  To  range;  to  be  stirring. 

Affairs  that  walk, 
As  they  say  spirits  do  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  milder  nature  than  the  business 
That  seeks  dispatch  by  day.  Shakspeare. 

10.  To  move  off;  to  depart. 

When  he  comes  forth,  he  will  make  their  cow« 
and  gatrans  to  walk,  if  he  doth  no  other  harm  t» 
their  persons.  Spenser. 

1 1.  To  act  in  any  particular  manner. 

Do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  witk 
thy  God.  Micah. 

I'll  love  with  fear  the  only  God,  and  walk 
As  in  his  presence.  Milton. 

1 2.  To  travel. 

The  Lord  hath  blessed  thee;  he  knoweth  thy 
walking  through  this  wilderness.         Deuteronomy^ 
To  Walk,  wawk.8*  v.  n. 

1.  To  pass  through. 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets. 

Shakspeare. 
No  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  grave      Pope. 

2.  To  lead  out,  for  the  sake  of  air  or  exer- 
cise: as,  he  walked  his  horse  in  the 
meadow. 

Walk,  wiwk.8*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  of  walking  for  air  or  exercise. 

Not  walk  by  moon,  without  thee,  is  sweet.  Milton. 
Her  keeper  by  her  side, 
To  watch  her  icalks,  his  hundred  eyes  applied. 

Dryden. 

Philander  used  to  take  a  walk  in  a  neighbouring 

wood.  JlMison. 

I  long  to  renew  our  old  intercourse,  our  morning 

conferences,  and  our  evening  walks.  Pope. 

2.  Gait;  step;  manner  of  moving. 

Morpheus,  of  all  his  numerous  train,  express'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture  could  supply, 
The  habit  mimick,  and  the  mien  belie        Dryden. 

3.  A  length  of  space,  or  circuit,  through 
which  one  walks. 

He  usually  from  hence  to  th'  palace  gate 
Makes  it  his  walk.  Shakspeare. 

She  would  never  miss  one  day 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay.  Prim: 

4.  An  avenue  set  with  trees. 

He  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  that  side  the  Tiber.  Shakspeare. 

Goodliest  trees,  planted  with  walks  and  bow'rs. 

Milton. 

5.  Way;  road;  range;  place  of  wandering. 

The  mountains  are  his  walks,  who  wand'ring 
feeds 
On  slowly-springing  herbs.  Sandys. 

If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  far. 

Milton. 
Set  women  in  hi*  eye,  and  in  his  walk, 
Among  daughters  of  men  the  fairest  found.  Milton. 

Our  souls,  for  want  of  that  acquaintance  here, 
May  wander  in  the  starry  walks  above.      Dryden. 

That  bright  companion  of  the  sun, 
Whose  glorious  aspect  seal'd  our  new-born  king, 

And  now  a  round  of  greater  years  begun, 
New  influence  from  his  walks  of  light  did  bring. 

Dryden, 
b.  Region;  space. 

Wanting  an  ampler  sphere  to  expatiate  in,  he 

opened  a  boundless  ivalk  for  his  imagination.  Pope. 

They  are  to  be  cautiously  studied  by  those  who 

are  ambitious  of  treading  the  great  walk  of  history. 

Reynolds. 
7.  [turbo,  Latin.]    A  fish.         Ainsivorth. 
.->.    Walk  is  the  slowest  or   least  raised 
pace,  or  going,  of  a  horse. 
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In  a  walk,  a  horse  lifts  two  legs  of  a  side,  one 
after  the  other,  beginning  with  the  hind  leg  first; 
as  suppose  that  be  leads  with  the  legs  on  Ins  right 
side,  then  he  lifts  hii  Bar  hind  foot  first;  and  in  the 
time  that  he  is  setting  it  down,  which  in  a  step  is 
always  short  of  the  iread  of  his  fore  foot  upon  the 
same  side,  he  lifts  his  far  fore  foot,  and  sets  it  down 
before  his  near  foot,  and  just  as  he  lifts  up  his  near 
hind  foot,  and  sets  it  down  again  just  short  of  his 
near  fore  foot,  and  just  as  he  is  setting  it  down,  he 
lifts  his  near  fore  foot,  and  sets  it  down  just  before 
his  far  fore  foot.  Farrier's  Diet. 

Wa'lker,  wawk'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  walk.'] 
One  that  walks. 

I  ride  and  walk,  and  am  reputed  the  best  walker 
in  this  town.  Swift  to  Gay. 

May  no  such  vicious  walkers  crowd  the  street. 

Gay. 
Wa'lkingstaff,  wawk'ing-stafF.  n.  s.    A 
stick  which  a  man  holds  to  support  him 
in  walking. 

The  club  which  a  man  of  ordinary  size  could 

not  lift,  was  but  a.  walking-stuff  tor  Hercules.  Glanv 

WALL,  wail.33  "  S4  n>  8t   r-wer/}    Welsh; 

■vallum,    Latin;     pall,     Saxon;     wallc, 

Dutch.] 

1.  A  series  of  brick  or  stone,  or  other 
materials  carried  upward, and  cemented 
with  mortar;  the  side  of  a  building. 

Poor  Tom!  that  eats  the  wall-newt  and  the  water- 
newt.  Shakspeare. 

Where  though  I  mourn  my  matchless  loss  alone, 
And  none  between  my  weakness  judge  and  uie; 

Yet  ev'n  these  gentle  xoalls  allow  my  moan, 
Whose  doleful  echoes  with  my  plaints  agree. 

Wot  ton. 

Part  rise  in  crystal  wall  or  ridge  direct.  Milton. 

2.  Fortification;  works  built  for  defence. 
In  this  sense  it  is  commonly  used  plu- 
rally 

With  love's  light  wings  did  I   o'erperch  these 
waits ; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  out  love.    Shakspeare. 

General,  the  walls  are  thine: 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master.  Shakspeare. 

A  prey 
To  that  proud  city,  whose  high  walls  thou  saw'st 
Left  in  confusion.  Milton. 

I  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls.      Dryden 

3.  To  lake  the  wall.  To  lake  the  upper 
place;  not  to  give  place. 

I  will  take  the  ivall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Mon- 
tague's Shakspeare. 

When  once  the  poet's  honour  ceases, 
From  reason  far  his  transports  rove: 

And  Boileau,  for  eight  hundred  pieces. 
Makes  Louis  take  the  wall  of  Jove.  Prior. 

To  Wall,  wall.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  enclose  with  walls. 

There  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  which,  Birsa 
call'd, 
From  the  bull's  hide  they  first  inclos'd  and  waird. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  defend  by  walls. 

The  walled  towns  do  work  my  greater  woe: 
The  forest  wide  is  fitter  to  resound 
The  hollow  echo  of  my  careful  cries.  Spenser. 

His  council  advised  him  to  make  himself  master 
of  some  good  xc  ailed  town.  Bacon. 

The  Spaniards  cast  themselves  continually  into 
roundels,  their  strongest  ships  walling  in  the  rest. 

Bacon. 

The  terror  of  his  name,  that  walls  us  in 
From  danger.  Denham 

WALLCRKE'i>ER,wall'kreep-ur.  n.8.[fticus 
martins,  Lat.]     A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

Wa'llet,  wol'lit.88  89  n.  a.   [pealhan,   to 
travel,  Saxon.] 
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1.  A  bag  in  which  the  necessaries  of  a 
traveller  are  put;  a  knaps.ick. 

Having  entered  into  a  long  gallery,  he  laid  down 
his  wallet,  and  spread  his  carpet,  in  order  to  repose 
himself  upon  it.  Jlddison. 

2.  Any  thing  protuberant  and  swagging. 

Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dcw-lapt  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 

them 
Wallets  of  flesh?  Shakspeare. 

Wa'llete,   wall-1.   n.  s.  [from   wall  and 
eye.]     A   disease  in  the  crystalline  hu- 
mour of  the  eye;  the  glaucoma. 
Wa'lleyeii,  wall'ide.  adj.  \wall  and  eye.] 
Having  white  eyes. 

Wall-eyed  slave!  whither  wouldst  thou  convey 
This  growiug  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face?  Shaksp. 

WA'LLFi.owERjWall'flou-ur.rc.jr.  [fiaricta- 

ria,  Latin.]     A   species   of  stockgilli- 

flower. 
Wa'llfruit,  wall'fr66t.  n.  s.  Fruit  which, 

to  be  ripened,  must  be  planted  against 

a  wall. 
To  wall-fruit  and  garden  plants  there  cannot  be 

a  worse  enemy  than  snails.  -Mortimer. 

To  Wallop,   wol'lup.166  v.  n.  [pealan. 

to  boil,  Saxon.]  To  boil. 
Wa'llou^e,  wall-louse,  n.s.[cimex,  Lat  ] 

An  insect;  a  bug.  Ainsworth 

To  W  VLLOW,  wol'lo."  -v.  n.  [walugan, 

Gothick;  pahcian,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  mrve  heavily  and  clumsily. 

Part,  huge  of  bulk! 
Walloicing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean  Milton. 

2.  To  roll  himself  in  mire,  or  any  thing 
filthy. 

Gird  thee  with  sackcloth,  and  icallow  thyself  in 
ashes.  Jeremiah. 

Dead  bodies  in  all  places  of  the  camp,  wallowed 
in  their  own  blood.  KnolUs 

A  boar  was  wallowing  in  the  water,  when  a  horse 
was  going  to  drink.  VEstrapge 

3.  To  live  in  any  state  of  filth   or  gross 
vice. 

God  sees  a  man  wallowing  in  his  native  impurity, 
delivered  over  as  an  absolute  captive  to  sin,  pol- 
luted with  its  guilt,  and  enslaved  i>y  its  power;  and 
in  this  most  loathsome  condition  fixes  upon  him  as 
an  object  of  his  distinguishing  mercy.  South. 

Wa'llow,  \v6rio.hfi  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  kind  of  rolling  walk. 
One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  French  new 
xoaUow; 
His  swoid-kuot  this,  his  cravat  that  design 'd.  Dryd. 

Wallru'k,  wall'roo.  n.  s.  \adiantum  al- 
bum. Lat. ]  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
Wa'llwort,  wall'wurt.  n.  s.  [ebulum, 
Latin.]  A  plant,  the  same  with  dwarf- 
elder,  or  danewort. 
Wa'lnut,  wall'nut.  n.  s.  [palh  hnuta, 
Saxon;  nux  juglans,  Latin.]  A  tree 
and  fruit. 

The  characters  are,  it  hath  male  flowers,  or  kat- 
kins,  which  arc  produced  at  remote  distances  from 
the  fruit  on  the  same  tree;  the  outer  cover  of  the 
fruit  is  very  thick  and  green,  under  which  is  a  rough 
hard  shell,  in  which  the  fruit  is  enclosed,  surrounded 
with  a  thin  skin:  the  kernel  is  deeply  divided  into 
four  lobes;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  pinnated 
or  winged.  The  species  are,  1.  The  common  wal- 
nut 2.  The  large  French  walnut.  3  The  thin- 
shelled  walnut.  4  The  double  walnut.  5  The  late 
ripe  walnut  6.  The  hard-shelled  walnut.  7.  The 
Virginian  black  walnut.  8.  Virginian  black  walnut, 
with  a  long  furrowed  fruit.  9.  The  hickery,  or  white 
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\  irginian  walnut.   10.  The  small  hickery,  or  while 
Virginian  walnut.  Miller. 

'Tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-shcU; 

A  knack,  a  toy.  Shakspeare. 

Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time;  if  I  find 

not  what  I  seek,  let  them  say  of  me,  as   jealoai  as 

Ford,  that  searchcth  a  holiow  xoulnul  for  his  wife's 

leman.  Shahpeare. 

Some  woods  have  the  veins  smooth,  as  fir,  and 

walnut.  i.acon. 

Wa'ltron,  wall'trun.10"  n.  s. 

The  morse,  or  waltron,  is  called  the  sea-horse. 

Woodward. 
To  Wa'mble,  \vom'bl.4(!fl  v.n.  \wemmelen, 
Dutch.]    To  toll  with  nausea  and  sick- 
ness.     It  is  used  of  the  stomach. 

A  covetous  man  deliberated  betwixt  the  qualms 
of  a  wamhling  stomach,  and  an  unsettled  mind. 

V  Estrange. 

Wan,  w6n.ss  adj.  [pann,  Saxon;  gv>au% 
weakly,  Welsh.]  Pale,  as  with  sick- 
ness; languid  of  look. 

Sad  to  view  his  visage  pale  and  wane, 
Who  erst  in  flowers  of  freshest  youth  was  clad. 

Spenser. 
All  the  charms  of  love, 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan  lip! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty.  Shakspeare. 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Pr'ythee,  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail?  Suckling. 

Their  course  through  thickest  constellations  Leld, 

Spreading  their  bane;  the  blasted  stars  looked  wan. 

Milton. 
How  chang'd  from  him, 
Companion  of  my  arms!  how  wan,  how  dim, 
How  faded  all  thy  glories.  Dryden. 

Wan,  won,  for  won;  the  old  preterit  of 
win. 

And  those  with  which  the  Eubaean  young  man  ican 
Swift  Atalanta,  when  through  craft  he  her  outran. 

Spenser. 

Tl.'  report  of  his  great  acts  that  over  Europe  ran, 

In  that  most  famous  field  he  with  the  emperor  wan. 

Drayton. 

He  wan  the  king  with  secrecy  and  diligence;  but 

chiefly  because  he  was  his  old  servant  in  his  less 

fortunes.  Bacon. 

WanDt,  woikL  n.  s.  \yaand,  Danish.] 

1.  A  small  slick,  or  (wig;  a  long  rod. 

The  skilful  shepherd  pcel'd  me  certain  icotirfs. 

Shakspeare. 

With  a  whip  or  wand  if  you  strike  the  air.  the 
sharper  and  quicker  you  strike  it,  the  louder  sound 
it  giveth.  Bacon. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand.     Milton. 

A  child  runs  away  laughing  with  good  smart  blows 
of  a  wand  on  his  back,  who  would  have  cried  forau 
unkind  word.  Locke. 

2.  Any  staff  of  authority,  or  use. 

Though  he  had  both  spurs  and  wand,  they  seemed 
rather  marks  of  sovereignty,  than  instruments  of 
punishment.  Sidney. 

He  held  before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wan  >l. 

Milton. 

3.  A  charming  rod. 

Nay,  lady,  sit;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  chain'd  up  in  alabaster.  Milton. 

Picus  bore  a  buckler  in  his  hand; 
His  other  wav'd  a  long  divining  wand.        Dryden. 
To  Wa'ndeu,  won'dur.1'"  v.  n.  [punbpian, 

Saxon;  wandeien,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  rove;  to  ramble  here  and  there;  to 
go  without  any  certain  course.  It  hath 
always  a  sense  either  evil  or  slight,  and 
imports  either  idleness,  viuou^ncss,  or 
misery. 
1  have  no  will  to  tttmdtr  forth  of  doors.   Shaksp. 


WAN 


WAN 


WAN 


I  will  go  lose  myself, 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city.  Shaksp. 
The  old  duke  is  banished:  funr  loving  lords  have 
put  themselves  into  exile  with  him.  whose  revenues 
enrich  the  new  duke;  therefore  he  gives  them  good 
leave  to  wander.  Shakspeare. 

Then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood,  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud.  Shaksp. 
They  wandered  about  in  sheeps'  and  goats'  skins. 

Hebrews. 
Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for  meat.  Psalms. 
From  this  nuptial  bow'r, 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world?  Milton. 

They  give  the  reins  to  wanVring  thoughts, 
Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involv'd, 
They  ravel  more.  Milton. 

Here  should  my  wonder  dwell,   and  here  my 
praise; 
But  my  fixt  thoughts  my  wandering  eye  betray? 

Denham . 

A  hundred  years  they  wander  on  the  shore.  Dryd 

Virgil  introduces  his  /Ene:is  in  Carthage,  before 

he  brings  him  to  Laurentum;  and  even  after  that 

he  wanders  to  the  kingdom  of  Evander.       Dryden. 

2.  To  deviate;  to  go  astray. 

O  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  commandments. 

Psalms. 
To  Wa'nder,  won'dur.  v.  a.    To  travel 
over,  without  a  certain  course. 

The  nether  flood 
Runs  diverse,  wandhing  many  a  famous  realm. 

Milton. 
Those  few  escap'd 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume, 
Wand'ring  that  wat'ry  desert.  Milton. 

See  harness'd  steeds  desert  the  stony  town, 
And  wander  roads  unstable,  not  their  own.       Gay. 

Wa'nderer,  vvon'dur-ur.6*5  n.  s.  [from 
wander.]   Rover;  rambler. 
Nor  for  my  peace  will  I  go  far, 

As  wanderers  that  still  do  roam; 
But  muke  my  strengths,  such  as  they  are, 

Here  in  my  bosom,  and  at  home.       Ben  Jonson. 

He  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer, 
By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup.      Milton 

The  whole  people  is  a  race  of  such  merchants  as 
are  wanderers  by  profession,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  in  all  places  incapable  of  lands  or  offices. 

Spectator. 

Taste,  that  eternal  wanderer,  which  flies 
From  head  to  ears,  and  now  from  ears  to  eyes. 

Pope. 

Wa'ndering,   won'dur-ing.   n.  s.  [from 
wander.'] 

1.  Uncertain  peregrination. 

He  asks  the  god,  what  new  appointed  home 
Should  end  his  wanderings,  and  his  toils  relieve? 

Mdison. 

2.  Aberration;  mistaken  way. 

If  any  man's  eagerness  of  glory  has  made  him 
oversee  the  way  to  it,  let  him  now  recover  his  wan- 
derings. Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Uncertainty;  want  of  being  fixed. 

A  proper  remedy  for  this  wandering  of  thoughts 
would  do  great  service  to  the  studious.  Locke. 

When  a  right  knowledge  of  ourselves  enters  into 
our  minds,  it  makes  as  great  a  change  in  all  our 
thoughts  and  apprehensions,  as  when  we  awake 
from  the  wanderings  of  a  dream.  Law. 

To  WANE,  wane.  v.  n.  [panian,  to  grow 
less,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  grow  less;  to  decrease.  Applied  to 
the  moon;  opposed  to  wax. 

The  husbandman,  in  sowing  and  setting,  upon 
good  reason  observes  the  waxing  and  waining  of 
the  moon.  Hakewill. 

Waining  moons  their  settled  periods  keep, 
To  swell  the  billows,  and  ferment  the  deep.  Mdis. 

2.  To  decline;  to  sink. 


A  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waining  age.  Shakspeare. 

1  will  interchange 
My  icained  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown.    Shaksp. 

Your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all;  and  in  his  icaining  age 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.  Shakspeare. 

In  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurk'd, 
To  watch  the  waining  of  m-iue  enemies.       Shaksp. 
Nothing  more  jealous  than  a  favourite  towards 
the  waining  time,  and  suspect  of  satiety.      Walton. 
I'm  waining  in  his  favour,  yet  I  love  him.    Dryd. 
You  saw  but  sorrow  in  its  waining  form, 
A  working  sea  remaining  from  a  storm; 
When  the  now  weary  waves  roll  o'er  the  deep, 
And  faintly  murmur,  ere  they  fall  asleep.  Dryden. 
Land  and  trade  ever  will  wax  and  wane  together. 

Child. 
Her  ivaining  form  no  longer  shall  incite 
Envy  in  woman,  or  desire  in  man.  Rowe. 

Wane.  wane.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Dectease  of  the  moon. 
The  sowing  at  the  icane  of  the  moon  is  thought 

to  make  the  corn  sound.  Bacon. 

Young  cattle  that  are  brought  forth  in  the  full 
of  the  moon,  are  stronger  and  larger  than  those  that 
are  brought  forth  in  the  wane.  Bacon. 

This  is  fair  Diana's  case; 
For  all  astrologers  maintain, 

Each  night  a  bit  drops  off  her  face, 
\V  hen  mortals  say  she's  in  her  wane.  Swift. 

2.  Decline;  diminution;  declension. 
You  're  cast  upon  an  age  in  which  the  church  is 

in  its  wane.  South. 

Wang,  w6ng.  n.  s.  Jaw  teeth.  Ainsworth. 
Wa'nned,  won'd'.85  3B9  uaj.  [from  wan.] 
Turned  pale  and  faint-coloured. 
Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  bis  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd? 

Shakspeare. 
Wa'nness,   won'ne's.    n.  s.    [from  wan.] 

Paleness;  languor. 
To  Want,  wont.  -v.  a.  [pana,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  be  without  something  fit  or  neces- 
sary. 
Want  no  money,  sir  John;  you  shall  want  none. 

Shakspeare . 
A  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches;  so  that 
he  wanteth  nothing  for  his  soul  of  all  that  he  desir- 
eth,  yet  God  giveth  him  not  power  to  eat  thereof. 

Ecclesiastes. 
Smells  do  most  of  them  want  names.         Locke- 
To  be  defective  in  something. 
Nor  can  this  be, 
But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  did'st  leant, 
Obedience  to  the  law.  Milton. 

To  fall  short  of;  not  to  contain. 
Nor  think,  though  men  weie  none, 
That  heav'n  would  want  spectators,    God  want 
praise.  Milton. 

To  be  without;  not  to  have. 
By  descending  from  the  thrones  above, 
Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deign'd  a  while 
To  want,  and  honour  these.  Milton. 

How  loth  I  am  to  have  recourse  to  rites 
So  full  of  horror,  that  I  once  rejoice 
I  icant  the  use  of  sight.  Dryden  and  Lee. 

The  unhappy  never  want  enemies      Richardson. 
,  To  need;  to  have  need  of;  to  lack- 

It  hath  caused  a  great  irregularity  in  our  calen- 
dar, and  wants  to  be  reformed,  and  the  equinox  to 
be  rightly  computed.  Holder. 

The  sylvans  to  their  shades  retire; 
Those  very  shades  and  streams  new  shades  and 

streams  require, 

And  want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan  the  raging 

fire.  Dryden. 

God,  who  sees  all  things  intuitively,  does  not 

want  helps;  he  neither  stands  in  need  of  logick,  nor 

uses  it.  Baker. 


5.  To  wish;  to  long;  to  desire. 
Down  I  come,  like  glist'ring  Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades.    Shakspeare. 

What  wants  my  son?  for  know 
My  son  thou  art,  and  I  must  call  thee  so.  Mdison. 
Men  who  want  to  get  a  woman  into  their  power, 
seldom  scruple  the  means.  Richardson. 

To  Want,  w6nt.86  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  wanted;  to  be  improperly  absent; 
not  to  be  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Nor  did  there  want  cornice  or  freeze.      Milton. 

Finds  wealth  where  't  is,  bestows  it  where  it 
wants; 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants.     Denham. 

We  have  the  means  in  our  hands,  and  nothing 
but  the  application  of  them  is  wanting.      Mdison. 

\s  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with  wind. 

Pope. 

The  design,  the  disposition,  the  manners,  and  the 
thoughts,  are  all  before  it;  where  any  of  those  are 
wanting-,  or  imperfect,  so  much  wants  in  the  imita- 
tion of  human  life.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fail;  to  be  deficient. 
Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterprisest 

Be  wanting,  but  afford  thee  equal  aid.  Milton. 

Though  England  is  not  wanting  in  a  learned  no- 
bility, yet  unhappy  circumstances  have  confined  me 
to  a  narrow  choice  Dryden. 

W  hatever  fortune,  good  or  bad,  betide, 
No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  to  my  truth.    Dryd. 

Religion  will  never  be  without  enemies,  nor  those 
enemies  be  wanting  in  endeavours  to  expose  it  to 
the  contempt  of  mankind.  Rogers. 

Several  are  against  his  severe  usage  of  you,  and 
would  be  glad  of  an  occasion  to  convince  the  rest  of 
their  error,  if  you  will  not  be  wanting  to  yourself. 

Swift. 

3.  To  be  missed;  to  be  not  had. 
Twelve,  wanting  one,  he  slew, 

My  brethren:  I  alone  surviv'd.  Di^yden. 

Granivorous  animals  have  a  long  colon  and 
caecum,  which  in  carnivorous  are  wanting 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Want,  wont.  n.  s. 

1.  Need. 

It  infers  the  good 
By  thee  communicated,  and  our  want.         Milton. 
Parents  should  distinguish  between  the  wants  of 
fancy,  and  those  of  nature.  Locke. 

Here  learn  the  great  unreal  wants  to  feign, 
Unpleasing  truths  here  morlify  the  vain.      Savage. 

Ev'n  to  brute  beasts  his  righteous  care  extends, 
He  feels  their  suflf'rings,  and  their  wants  befriends. 

Harte. 

2.  Deficiency. 
This  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge, 

but  of  judgment.  Dryden. 

One  objection  to  Civita  Vecchia  is.  that  the  air 
is  not  wholesome:  this  proceeds  from  want  of  in- 
habitants Mdison. 

The  blood  flows  through  the  vessels  by  the  excess 
of  the  force  of  the  heart  above  the  incumbent  pres- 
sure, which  in  fat  people  is  excessive;  and  as  want 
of  a  due  quantity  of  motion  of  the  fluids  increaseth 
fat,  the  disease  is  the  cause  of  itself.        Jlrbuthnot. 

Wants  of  all  kinds  are  made  to  frame  a  plea, 
One  learns  to  lisp,  another  not  to  see.  Young. 

3.  Tne  state  of  not  having. 
You  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  me,  for 

want  of  a  generous  disdain  of  this  world.  Pope. 

4.  Poverty;  penury;  indigence. 
Nothing  is  so  hard   for  those  who  abound  in 

riches,  as  to  conceive  how  others  can  be  in  want. 

Swift, 

5.  [panb,  Sax.]   A  mole. 
A  kind  of  hare  resembling  a  want  in  his  feet, 

and  a  cat  in  his  tail.  Heylin. 

Wa'nton,  won'tun.166  adj.  [This  word  is 

derived  by  Minshew  from  want  one^  a 

man  or  woman  that  wants  a  companion. 

This  etymology,  however  odd,  Juniu* 


WAN 


WAR 


WAR 


silently  adopts.  Skinner,  who  bad  more 
acuteness,  cannot  forbear  to  doubt  it, 
but  offers  nothing  better.] 

1.  Lascivious;  libidinous;  lecherous;  lust- 
ful. 

Thou  art  froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace, 
Lascivious,  wanton;  more  than  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession.  Shaks]>eare. 

Entic'd  to  do  him  wanton  rites.  Milton. 

2.  Licentious;  dissolute. 

My  plenteous  joys, 
Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow.  Shakspeare. 

Men  grown  wanton  by  prosperity 
Study'd  new  arts  of  luxury  and  ease.     Roscommon. 

3.  Froiicksomc;  gay;  sportive;  airy. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  we  are  to  th'  gods: 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.  Shakspeare. 

Note  a  wild  ami  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  uuhandlcd  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds  Shaksptare. 

How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgrace, 
As  if  it  fed  ye!  and  how  sleek  anil  icanton 
Y'  appear,  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin. 

Shaksptare. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold; 
The  flow'rs  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields.  Raleigh. 

4.  Loose;  unrestrained. 

How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her  praise ! 

Jlddison . 

5.  Quick  and  irregular  of  motion. 

She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 

Dishrevell'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd, 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.  Milton. 

6.  Luxuriant;  superfluous. 

What  we  by  day  lop  overgrown, 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides, 
Tending  to  wild.  Milton. 

Women  richly  gay  in  gems  and  wanton  dress. 

Millon. 

7.  Not  regular;  turned  fortuitously. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  want  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable.     Milton. 
Wa'nton,  won'tun.  n.  s. 

1.  A    lascivious   person;   a    strumpet;  a 
whoremonger. 

To  lip  a  wanton  iu  a  secure  couch, 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste.  Shakspeare. 

An  old  wanton  will  be  doating  upon   women, 
when  he  can  scarce  see  without  spectacles.    South. 

2.  A  trifler;  an  insignificant  ilutterer. 

Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  your  fields, 
Mocking  (he  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check?  Shakspeare. 

Pass  with  your  best  violence; 
I  am  afraid  you  make  a  wanton  of  tne.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  word  of  slight  endearment. 

Peace,  my  wantons;  he  will  do 
More  than  you  can  aim  unto.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  Wa'nton,  w6n'tun.  v.  n.   [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  play  lasciviously. 

He  from  his  guards  and  midnight  tent 
Disguised  o'er  hills  and  »a!lies  went 
To  wanton  with  the  sprightly  dame, 
And  in  his  pleasure  lost  h.sfame.  Prior. 

2.  To  revel;  to  play.  In  Otway  it  may  be 
an  adjective. 

Oh;  I  heard  him  wanton  in  his  praise, 
Speak  things  of  tiini  might  charm  the  cars.   Otway. 

Nature  lure 
Wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.  Milton. 

O  ye  muses!  deign  your  blcss'd  retreat, 
Where  Horace  wantona  ut  your  spring, 
Ami  i'limfli  sweeps  a  bolui  r  string.  Fenton. 

3.  To  move  nimbly  and  irregularly. 


Wa'ntonly,  w&n'tun-le.  adv.  [from  wan- 
ton.'] Lasciviously;  frolicksomely;  gay- 
ly;  sportively;  carelesly. 
Into  what  sundry  gyres  her  wondered  self  she 
throws, 
And  oft  inisles  the  shore,  as  wantonly  she  flows. 

Drayton. 
Thou  dost  but  try  how  far  I  can  forbear, 
Nor  art  that  monster  which  thou  wouldst  appear: 
But  do  not  wantonly  my  passion  move, 
I  pardon  nothing  that  relates  to  love.  Dryden. 

\\  v'ntonness,  won  tun-nes.    n.  s.  [from 
wanton.] 

1.  Lasciviousness;  lechery. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is  scar'd  out  of  him. 

Shakspeare. 

Bulls  and  goats  bled  apace;  but  neither  the  vio- 
lence of  the  one,  nor  the  wantonness  of  the  other, 
ever  tiled  a  victim  at  any  of  their  altars.        South. 

2.  Sportiveness;  frolick;  humour. 

As  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  icantonness.  Shakspeare. 

Love,  :;iis'd  ou  beauty,  will  like  that  decay; 
Our  hearts  may  bear  its  slender  chain  a  day: 
As  flnw'ry  bands  in  wantonness  Me  worn, 
A  morning's  pleasure,  and  at  evening  torn.     Pope. 

3.  Licentiousness;  negligence  of  restraint 

The  tumults  threatened  to  abuse  all  acts  of  grace, 
and  turn  them  inlo  wantonness.  King  Charles. 

Wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace.  Milt. 
Wa'ntwit,  wont'wit.  n.  s.  [want  and  wit.] 
A  fool;  an  idiot. 

Such  a  wanlwit  sadness  makes  of  me, 

That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself.  Shakspeare. 

W  a'xtv,  won'te.  n.  s.  [1  know  not  whence 

derived.]     A  broad  girth  of  leatlier,  by 

which  the  load  is  bound  upon  the  horse; 

a  surcingle. 

A  panel  and  wanly,  pack-saddle  and  ped, 
With  line  to  fetch  litter.  7Vsser. 

Wa'ped,  wa'ped.  adj.  [Of  this  word  I 
know  not  the  original,  except  that  to 
whafie,  to  shock,  or  deject),  is  found  in 
S/ienser;  from  which  the  meaning  may 
be  gathered.]  Dejected;  crushed  by 
misery. 
This  makes  the vaped  widow  wed  again.  Shaksp. 
Wa'pentake,  wap'in-take.  n.  s.  [from 
pocpun,  Saxon,  and  take;  waficntakium, 
wa/ientaginm,  iow  Latin.] 

Wapentake  is  all  one  with  what  we  call  a  hun- 
dred: as,  upon  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  they 
touched  each  other's  weapons,  in  token  of  their  fi- 
delity and  allegiance.  Cowelt. 
Hundred  signifieth  a  hundred  pledges,  which 
were  under  the  command  and  assurance  of  their  al  - 
derman;  which,  as  I  suppose,  was  also  called  a 
wapentake;  so  named  of  touching  the  weapon  or 
spear  of  their  alderman,  and  swearing  to  follow 
him  faithfully,  and  serve  their  prince  truly.  But 
others  think  that  a  wapentake  was  ten  hundreds,  or 
boroughs.  Spmser. 
War,  war.86  n.  s.  [werre,  old  Dut.  guerre, 

French.] 
1 .  War  may  be  defined  the  exercise  of  vio- 
lence under  sovereign  command  against 
withstanders;  force,  authority,  and  re- 
sistance, being  the  essential  parts  there- 
of. Violence,  limited  by  authority,  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  robbery, 
and  the  like  outrages;  yet,  consisting  in 
relation  towards  others,  it  necessarily 
requires  a  supposition  of  resistance, 
whereby  the  force  of  war  becomes  dif- 
ferent from  the  violence  inflicted  upon 
slaves  or  yielding  malefactors.  Raleigh. 
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On,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fetcht  from  fathers  of  war  proof. 

Sfolbjpaare 
After  a  denunciation  or  indiclion  of  war,  the  war 
is  no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  bo  I 
left  at  large.  Bacon. 

I  saw  the  figure  and  armour  of  him  that  headed 
the  peasants  in  the  war  upon  Bern,  with  the  M  n 
ral  weapons  found  on  his  followers.  Mduon 

2.  The   instruments  of  war,   in  poetical 
language. 

The  god  of  love  inhabits  there, 
With  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and  can 
His  complement  of  stores,  and  total  war.       Prior. 

3.  Forces;  army.  Poetically. 

On  th1  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return, 
And  overwhelm  the  tear.  Milton. 

4.  The  profession  of  arms. 

Thine  almighty  word  leapt  down  from  heaven; 
as  a  fierce  man  of  war  into  the  midst  of  a  land  of 
destruction.  Wisdom. 

5.  Hostility;  state  of  opposition;  act  of  op- 
position. 

Duncan's  horses 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  man.  Shakspeare. 

To  War,  war.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.j  To 
make  war;  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility. 

Was  this  a  face 
To  be  e3rpo9'd  against  the  icarring  winds?    Shaksp. 

Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within?       Shaksp. 
Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must  die,  my 
lord  — 
— Have  you  that  holy  feeling  in  your  soul, 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God; 
And  are  you  yet  to  your  own  souls  so  blind, 
That  you  will  war  with  God  by  murd'ring  me? 

Shakspeare. 
He  teacheth  my  hand?  to  war.  2  Samuel. 

This  charge  I  commit  unto  thee,  son  Timothy, 
tfaat  :hou  by  them  mightest  uar  a  good  warfare. 

1  Timothy. 
He  limited  his  forces,  to  proceed  in  aid  of  the 
Britons,  but  in  no  wise  to  rear  upon  the  French. 

Bacon. 
We  seem  ambitious  God's  whole  work  t'  undo; 
With  new  diseases  on  ourselves  we  war, 
And  with  new  physick,  a  worse  engine  far.  Donne. 

His  next  design 
Was  all  theTheban  race  in  arms  to  join, 
And  war  on  Theseus.  Dryden. 

To  the  island  of  Delos,  by  being  reckoned  a 
sacred  place,  nations  warring  with  one  another  re- 
sorted with  their  goods,  and  traded  as  in  a  neutral 
country.  x1rbuthnot. 

To  War,  war.  v.  a.  To  make  war  upon. 
Not  used.  In  S/ienser  it  is  probably 
falsely  printed  for  war  raid. 

And  them  long  time  before  great  Nirarod  was, 
That  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire  warred. 

Spenser. 

To  them  the  same  was  render'd,  to  the  end, 

To  war  the  Scot,  and  borders  to  defend.       Daniel. 

To  Wa'rblE,  war'bl.408  v.  a.  [werben,  old 

Teutonick;  wervelen, German,  to  twirl, 

or  turn  rouno.] 

1.  To  quaver  any  sound. 

Fountains,  and  ye  thai  toarMt  a?  n  flow, 
Melodious  murmur-,  winding  tune  his  praise.  Milt 

2.  To  cause  to  quaver. 

Follow  me  as  I  ling, 
And  touch  the  warblot  string.  Mm*. 

3.  To  n tt  r  musi(    lly. 

She  can  thaw  the  numbing  spell, 
If  she  be  right  invok'd  with  warblal  song-         Milt. 
To  Wa'hui.k,  wai'bl.  v.  n. 
l.  To  lv  quavered* 

Such  strains  ne'er  warble  in  the  linnet's  '.hroit 

Gay. 
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2.  To  be  uttered  melodiously. 

A  plaining  song  plain  singing  voice  requires, 
For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow. 

Sidney. 

There  birds  resort,  and  in  their  kind  thy  praise 
Among  the  branches  chant  in  warbling  lays.  Wotton. 

3.  To  sing. 

Creatures  that  liv'd,  and  mov'd,  and  walk'd,  or 
flew; 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling;  all  things  smil'd. 

Millon. 
She  warbled  in  her  throat, 
And  tun'd  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note, 
But  indistinct.  Dryden. 

A  bard  amid  the  joyous  circle  sings 
High  airs  attemper'd  to  the  vocal  strings; 
Whilst  warbling  to  the  varied  strain  advance 
Two  sprightly  youths  to  form  the  bounding  dance. 

Pope. 
Wa'ubler,  war'bl-ur.98  n.  s.  [[from  w«r- 
ble.]  A  singer;  a  songster. 
Hark!  on  every  bough, 
In  lulling  strains,  the  featber'd  warblers  woo.  Ticket. 
Ward,  ward.     A  syllable  much  used  as 
an  affix  in  composition,  as  heavenward, 
with  tendency  to   heaven;   fiith^rward, 
this  way;  from  pe  nb,   Saxon:  it  notes 
tendency  to  otfrom.,  ' 

Before  she  could  come  to  the  arbour,  she  saw 
walking  from  her-warrf  a  man  in  shepherdisb  ap- 
parel. Sidney. 

To  Ward,  ward.  i>.  a.  [peancuan,  Sax. 
waren,  Dutch;  garder,  French.] 

1.  To  guard;  to  watch. 

He  marched  forth  towards  the  castle  wall, 
Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut;  ne  living  wight 
To  ward  the  same,  nor  answer  comer's  call. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  defend;  to  protect. 

Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
Prom  thousand  dangers,  bid  him  bury  it.       Shaksp. 

3.  To  fence  off";  to  obstruct  or  turn  asn!e 
any  thing  mischievous.  It  is  now  used 
with  off,  less  elegantly. 

Not  once  the  baron  lift  his  armed  hand 
To  strike  the  maid,  but  gazing  on  her  eyes, 

Where  lordly  Cupi'i  seem'd  in  arms  to  stand, 
No  way  to  ward  or  shun  her  blows  he  tries. 

Fairfax. 
Up  and  down  he  traverses  his  ground; 
Now  wards  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  again. 

Daniel. 
Toxcus  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  slow, 
Or  to  revenge  or  ward  the  coming  hlow, 
Stood  doubting;  and,  while  doubting  thus  he  stood, 
Receiv'd  the  steel  bath'd  in  his  brother's  blood 

Dryden- 
The  pointed  javelin  loarded  off  his  rage.  Jlddison. 
The  provision  of  bread  lor  food,    cloathing  to 
ward  off  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  were  to  be  first 
looked  after.  Woodward. 

It  instructs  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods  of 
warding  off  the  force  of  objections,  and  of  discover- 
ing and  repelling  the  subtile  tricks  of  sophisters. 

Walts. 
To  Ward,  ward.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  vigilant;  to  keep  guard. 

2.  To  act  upon  the  defensive  with  a 
weapon. 

So  redoubling  her  blows,  drove  the  stranger  to  no 
other  shift  than  to  ward  and  go  back.  Sidney. 

Short  crooked  swords  in  closer  fight  they  wear, 
And  on  their  warding  arms  light  bucklers  bear. 

Dryden. 
Ward,  ward.86  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Watch;  act  of  guarding. 

Still  when  she  slept  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward. 

Spenser. 
Sublime  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd, 
And  dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward; 


Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown,  by  night  and  day 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward  way. 

Dryden. 
Garrison;  those  who  are  intrusted  to 
keep  a  place. 

By  reason  of  these  two  forts,  though  there  be  but 
small  wards  left  in  them,  there  are  two  good  towns 
now  grown,  which  are  the  greatest  stay  of  both 
those  two  countries.  Spenser. 

Th'  assieged  castles  ward 
Their  stedfast  stonds  did  mightily  maintain. 

Speiscr. 
Guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencis.;. 

Thou  know'st  my  old  ward;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I 
bore  my  point.  Shaksp*are. 

Come  from  thy  xoard, 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick.  Shaksp. 

Now  by  proof  it  shall  appear. 
Whether  thy  horns  are  sharper,  or  my  spear. 
At  this  I  threw:  for  want  of  other  toard. 
He  lifted  up  his  hand  his  front  to  guard.     Dryden. 
Fortress;  strong  hold. 
She  dwells  securely  on  the  excellency  of  her  ho- 
nour.   Now  could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection 
in  my  hand,  I  could  drive  h  Tfrom  the  ward  of  her 
purity,  her  reputation,  and  thousand  other  her  de- 
fences, which  now  are  too  strongly  embattli  d  against 
me.  Shaksprare. 

[warrfa,  law  Lat.  |     District  of  a  town. 
Throughout  the  trembling  city  plac'd  a  guard, 
Dealing  an  equal  share  to  every  ward.        Dryden. 

6.  Custody;  confinement. 
That  wretched  creature,  being  deprehended  in 

that  impiety,  was  held  in  ward.  Hooker. 

Stopt  there  was  his  too  veh'ment  speech  with 
speed, 
And  he  sent  close  to  ward  from  whence  he  stood. 

Daniel. 

7.  The  part  of  a  lock,  which,  correspond- 
ing to  the  proper  key,  hinders  any  other 
from  opening  it. 

In  the  key-hole  turns 
Th'  intricate  wards,  and  ev'ry  bolt  and  bar.  Milton. 
As  there  are  locks  for  several  purposes,  so  are 
there  several  inventions  in  the  making  and  con- 


triving their  wards  or  guards. 
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The  keys,  as  well  as  the  locks,  were  fitted  ward 
to  ward  by  the  same  wisdom.  Greio. 

8.  One  in  the  hands  of  a  guardian. 
The  king  causeth  bring  up  his  ivards,  but  be- 

stowetu  no  more  of  their  rents  upon  them  than  is 
useful.  Drummond 

You  know  our  father's  ward, 
The  fair  Monimia;  is  your  heart  at  peace? 
Is  it  so  guarded  ihat  you  could  not  love  her?  Otway. 

Tby  Violante's  heart  was  ever  thine, 
Compell'd  to  wed  before  she  was  my  icard.    Dryd. 

When,  stern  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard, 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward.  Dryden. 

Titles  of  honour,  and  privileges,  the  rich  and 
the  great  can  never  deserve,  unless  they  employ 
them  for  the  protection  of  these,  the  true  wards 
and  children  of  God.  Sprat. 

9.  The  state  of  a  child  under  a  guardian. 

I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command,  to  whom 
I  am  now  in  xoard,  ever  more  in  subjection. 

Skakspeare. 
Lewis  the  eleventh  of   France    having   much 
abated  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  peers,  would 
say,  that  he  had  brought  the  crown  out  of  ward. 

Bacon. 

10.  Guardianship;  right  over  orphans. 

It  is  also  inconvenient,  in  Ireland,  that  the  wards 
and  marriages  of  gentlemen's  children  should  be 
in  the  disposal  of  any  of  those  lords.  Spenser. 

Wa'rden,     wa.r'd'n.103    n.    s.     [waerden, 

Dutch.] 
1.   A  keeper;  a  guardian. 
I.   A  htad  officer. 

The  warden  of  apothecaries  hall.  Garth . 

3.  Warden  of  the  cinque  ports. 


A  magistrate  that  has  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
havens  in  the  east  part  of  England,  commonly 
called  the  cinque  ports,  or  five  havens,  who  has 
thire  all  that  jurisdiction  which  the  admiral  of 
England  has  in  places  not  exempt.  The  reason 
why  one  magistrate  should  be  assigned  to  these 
havens  seems  to  be,  because,  in  respect  of  their 
situation,  they  formerly  required  a  more  '.^iiant 
care  than  other  havens,  being  in  greater  dauber  of 
invasion  by  our  enemies.  Cowell. 

4.  \pyrum  volemum,  Latin.     T  know  not 
whence  denominated. J    A  large  pear. 

Nor  must  all  shoots  of  pears  alike  be  set, 
Crustumian,  Syrian  pears,  and  wardens  great.  May. 
Ox-cheek  when  hot,  and  wardens  bak'd,  some  cry. 

.'ting. 
Wa'rder,  ward'ur.98  n.s.  [from  ward.~\ 

1.  A  keeper;  a  guard. 

Upon  those  gates  with  force  he  fiercely  flew, 
And  rending  them  in  pieces,  felly  slew 
Tho«e  warders  strange,  and  all  that  else  he  met. 

Spenser. 

Where  be  these  warders  that  they  wait  not  here? 

Open  the  gates.  Skakspeare. 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown 

down, 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders  heads. 

Siiukspeare. 
The  icarders  of  the  gate  but  scarce  maimpin 
Th'  unequal  combat,  and  resist  in  vain.       Dryden. 

2.  A  truncheon  by  which  an  officer  of  arms 
forbade  fight. 

Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have 
staid 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down, 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw.  Shaksp. 
Wa'rdmote,   ward'mote.    n.  s.    [pe^nb 
and  mot,  o:  gemot.  Sax.  wardtmotus^ 
low  Latin.]   A  meeting;  a  court  held  in 
each  ward  or  district  in  London,  tor  the 
direction  of  their  affairs. 
Wa'kdrobe,  ward'robe.  n.  s.  [garderobe, 
French;  garderoba,  low  Lat.]     A  room 
where  clothes  are  kept. 

The  third  had  of  their  wardrobe  custody, 
In  which  were  not  rich  tires  nor  garments  gay, 

The  plumes  of  pride,  and  wings  of  vanity, 
But  clothes  meet  to  keep  keen  coid  away.  Spenser. 

I  will  kill  all  his  coats, 
I'll  murder  all  his  wardrobe  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  king.  Shakspeare. 

Behold, 
What  from  his  wardrobe  her  belov'd  allows, 
To  deck  the  wedding-day  of  his  unspotted  spouse. 

Dryilen. 
It  would  not  be  an  impertinent  design  to  make 
a  kind  of  an  old  Roman  wardrobe,  where  you 
should  see  togas  and  tunicas,  the  cl.lamys  and 
trabea,  and  all  the  different  vests  and  ornament?  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

J&dMton. 
Wa'rdship,  watd'ship.  n.s.  [from  ward.l 

1.  Guardianship. 

By  reason  of  the  tenures  in  chief  revived,  the 
sums  for  respect  of  homage  be  encreased,  and  the 
profits  of  wardships  cannot  but  be  much  advanced. 

Bacon. 

2.  Pupillage;  state  of  being  under  ward. 
The  houses  sued  out  their  livery,  and  redeemed 

themselves  from  the  wardship  of  tumults. 

King  Charles. 

Ware,  ware.  The  preterit  of  wear,  more 
frequently  wore. 
A  certain  man  ware  no  cloaths.  Luke. 

Ware,  ware.  adj.  [for  tins  we  commonly 

say  aware.] 
1.  Being    in   expectation   of;   being  pro- 
vided against. 
The  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when 
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be  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an  Lour  that  he  is 
not  wart  of  him.  Matlheio. 

2.  Cautious  wary. 

What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware, 
As  to  ili-cry  the  ciafty  caoniog  train 
By  which  deceit  dotli  mask  in  riser  fck.    Spenser. 
Bid  her  well  he  ware  and  still  erect.  Milion. 

To  Ware,  wire.  v.  n.  To  take  heed  of; 
to  In  ware. 

A  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light 
That  dances  through  the  clouds  and  shuts  again, 
Then  wart  a  rising  tempest  on  the  main.   Dryden. 

Ware,  wire.?/.  .?.  [papi:.  Saxon;  ivarre, 
Dutch;  wara,  Swedish.]  Commonly 
soim  thing  to  l)t-  sold. 

Let  us,  like  merchants,  shew  our  foulest  wares, 
And  tiiink,  perchance,  they'll  sell.        Shalapeare. 

If  the  people  bring  wars  or  any  victuals  to  sell, 
that  we  would  not  buy  it.  Nihemiah. 

I  kmiw  thou  whole  art  hut  a  shop 
Of  toys  and  trifles,  trips  and  snares, 

!     taki   the  weak,  and  make  them  stop; 
Yet  art  thou  falser  than  thy  wines.         BenJonson 

W'!i\  should  my  black  thy  Iom-  impair? 
Lei  the  dark  shop  commend  the  wars.    CleavcUnd. 

London,  that  vents  of  false  wore  so  much  store, 
In  no  ware  deceives  us  moie.  Cowley. 

He  turns  himself  to  other  icares  which  he  finds 
your  markets  take  off.  Locke 

Wa'rkkul,  ware  Til!  adj  [  ware  and  fuel.'] 

Cautious;  timorously  prudent. 
Wakefulness,  ware'tul-nes   n.a.  [from 
warrful.  j    Cautiousness.    Obsolete. 

With  pretence  from  Strcphon  her  to  guard, 
He  met  her  full;  but  full  of  warefulness.       Sidney. 
Wa'ri  house,    ware'house.    n.   ft.    [ware 
and  house.]    A  storehouse  of  merchan- 
dise. 

His  understanding  is  only  the  warehouse  of  other 
men's  lumber,  1  mean  false  and  uuconcluding  rea- 
sonings, rather  than  a  repository  of  truth  for  his 
own  use.  Jjocke. 

Sue  had  never  more  ships  at  sea,  greater  quan- 
tities of  merchandise  in  her  warehouses  than  at  pre- 
sent. Addison. 

She  the  big  warehouse  built, 
Raisd  the  strong  crane.  Thomson. 

Wa  reless,  ware'les.  adj.  [from  ware.] 
Unrautious;  unwary.  Spenser. 

Wa'rely,  ware'le.  adv.  [from  ware.] 
Waiily;  cautiously;  timorously. 

They  bouud  him  hand  and  foot  with  iron  chains, 
And  with  continual  watch  did  warely  keep.  Spenser. 

Wa'kfare,  warfare,  n.  s.  [war  aadjare.] 
Military  service;  military  life;  state  of 
contest  and  solicitude. 

In  the  wilderness 
He  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  his  great  waifare,  ere  I  send  him  forth 
To  conquer  sin  and  death.  Milton. 

Faithful  hath  been  your  warfare,  and  of  God 
Accepted,  fearless  in  his  righteous  cause      Milton. 

Tully,  when  be  read  the  Tactics,  was  thinking 
on  the  bar.  which  was  his  tiel'l  of  battle:  the  know- 
ledge of  warfare  is  thrown  away  on  a  general  who 
does  not  make  use  of  what  he  knows  Dryden. 

The  state  of  christians,  even  when  they  art-  not 
actually  persecuted,  is  a  perpetual  state  ol  wa  fare 
and  voluntary  sufferings.  Atterbwy. 

The  scripture  has  directed  us  to  refer  these  mis- 
carriages in  our  christian  warfare  to  the  power  of 
three  enemies  Rogers. 

To  Wa'rfahe,  narTare  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]    To  had  a  military  life. 

That  was  the  only  amulet,  in  that  credulous  war- 
faring  age,  to  escape  dangers  in  battles.    Camden. 
Wa'rhab:.' ..  il.    adj.    [war,   and 

hatnlt .  from  /labilis,  Lat.  or  able.]  Mili- 
tary; fit  for  war. 


The  weary  Britons,  whose  varhable  youth 
w 'as  bj  Maximilian  lately  led  away, 

u  iih  wretched  miseries  and  woeful  ruth, 
PI  ere  to  those  pagans  made  an  open  prey.  Spenser. 
Wa'rii.y,    wa're-le.    adv.    |  from    wary.] 
Cautiously;    with   timorous   prudence; 
with  wise  forethought. 

The  charge  thereof  unto  a  courteous  sprite 
Commended  was,  who  thereby  did  attend, 

And  warily  awaited  day  and  night, 
From  other  •  ovetous  fiends  it  to  defend.      Spenser. 

The  change  of  laws,  especia;ly  concerning  mat- 
ters of  religion,  must  be  warily  proceeded  in.  Hooker. 

So  rich  a  prize  could  not  >-o  warily  be  fenced,  but 
that  Portugals,  French,  English,  and  now  of  late 
the  Low  Countrymen,  have  laid  in  their  own  barns 
part  of  the  Spaniards  harvest  Ihylin 

They  searched  diligently,  and  concluded  v 

Sprat. 

It  will  concern  a  man  to  treat  conscience  awfully 
and  warily,  by  still  observiug  what  it  command-,, 
but  especially  ubat  il  forbids.  Soulk. 

Wa  riness,  wa're-nes.  n.  s.  [from  wary.] 
Caution:  prudent  forethought;  timorous 
scrupulousness. 

For  your  owu  conscience  he  gives  innocence, 
But  for  your  fame  a  discreet  wariness.         Donne. 

li  will  deserve  our  special  care  and  wariness  to 
deliver  our  thoughts  in  this  manner.        Hammond. 

To  determine  what  are  little  things  in  religion, 
great  wariness  is  to  he  used.  Sprat. 

The  path  was  so  very  slippery,  the  shade  so  ex- 
ceeding gloomy,  and  the  whole  wood  so  full  of 
echoes,  thai  they  were  forced  to  march  with  the 
greatest  icariness,  circumspection,  aud  silence. 

Addison. 

Most  men  have  so  much  of  ill-nature,  or  of  ica- 
riness, as  not  to  sooth  the  vanity  of  the  ambitious 
man  Addison. 

I  look  upon  it  to  be  a  most  clear  truth;  and  ex- 
pressed it  with  more  wariness  and  reserve  than  was 
necessary.  Atterbury. 

Wark,  wark.  n.  s.  [anciently  used  for 
work;  whence  bulwark.]    Building. 

Thou  findest  fault  where  any  's  to  be  found, 
And  buildest  strong  icorfc  upon  a  weak  ground. 

Spenser. 
Wa'rlike,  war'like.  adj.  [war  and  like] 

1.  Fit  for  war;  disposed  to  war 

She  using  so  strange,  and  yet  so  well  succeeding 
a  temper,  made  her  people  by  peace  warlike-  Sidney. 

Old  Siward  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
All  ready  at  appoint,  was  setting  forth.        Shaksp. 

When  a  warlike  state  grows  soft  and  effeminate, 
they  may  be  sure  of  a  war.  Bacon. 

O  imprudent  Gauls, 
Relying  on  false  hopes,  thus  to  incense 
The  warlike  English.  Philips. 

2.  Military;  relating  to  war. 
The  great  arch-angel  from  his  warlikt  toil 

Surceas'd.  Milton. 

Wa'rling,  war'Ung.  n.  s.  [from  war.] 
This  word  is  I  believe  only  found  in  the 
following  adage,  and  seems  to  mean, 
one  often  quarrelled  with. 

Better  be  an  old  man's  darling  than  a  young  man's 


war  line 


Canuli  n. 


Wa'klockJ      ,   ,,,,     <J  n.  s.  [vardlookr, 
WA'ELUOK,SW4mk,J       Islanclick,      a 
Charm;  peplog,  Saxon,  an  evil  spirit. 
This  etymology  was  communicated  by- 
Mr.  Il'ixc]    A  male  witch;  a  wizzard. 

Warluck  in  Scotland  is  applied  to  a 
man  whom  the  vulgar  supposed  to  be 
conversant  with  spirits, as  a  woman  who 
carries  on  the  same  commerce  is  called 
a  witch:  he  is  supposed  to  hare  the  in- 
vulnerable quality  which  Dryden  men- 
tions, who  did  not  understand  the  word. 


He  was  no  warluck,  as  tin   Scots  commonly  call 
such  men,  who  they  -:i)  an    iron  fret   01  I 

/' 

WARM]  warm.-"  adj.  [warm,  Gothic k; 

peapm,  Saxon;  warm.  Dutch.] 
!.   Not  cold;  though  not  hot;  heated  to  a 
small  degn  e 

lit    itretohed   himself  upon   the  child,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  child  waved  warm  I  kings. 

Main  oo  w.  Sow'd  not  idle,  but  with  warm 
Prolines:  humour  soft'ning  all  her  glo'ie.      Milton. 

W  e  envy  not  the  loormer  clime  that  Ik  - 
In  leu  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies.      Addison. 
2.    Zealous;  ardent. 

I  never  thought  myself  so  tearm  in  any  party's 
cause  as  to  deal  r\e  their  money.  Po]>e. 

Each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  I 

Pope. 
Scaligcr  in  his  poetics  is  very  trarm  against  it. 

Bioomc- 

0.  Habitually  passionate;  ardent;  keen. 

4.  Violent;  furious;  vehement. 
Welcome  day-light;  we  shall  have  warm  work 

on't: 
The  Moor  will  'gage 
Mis  utmost  forces  on  bis  next  assault, 
To  win  a  queen  and  kingdom.  Dryden. 

5.  Busy  in  action;  heated  with  action. 
I  bate  the  ling'ring  summons  to  attend, 

Death  all  at  once  would  be  a  nobler  end; 

Fate  is  unkind:  methinks  a  general 

Should  warm,  and  at  the  head  of  armies  fall.  Dryd. 

6.  Fanciful;  enthusiastick. 

If  there  be  a  sober  and  a  wise  man,  what  differ- 
ence will  there  he  between  his  knowledge  and  that 
of  the  most  extravagant  fancy  in  the  world?  If  there 
be  any  difference  between  them,  the  advantage  will 
be  on  the  warm-headed  mail's  side,  as  having  the 
more  ideas,  and  the  more  lively.  Locke. 

7.  Vigorous;  sprightly. 

Now  warm  in  youth,  now  with 'ring  in  thy  bloom, 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom.  Pope. 

To   Warm,  warm.  v.  a.  [from   the  ad- 
jective.] 

1 .  To  free  from  cold;  to  heat  in  a  gentle 
degree. 

It  shall  be  for  man  to  burn,  for  he  shall  take 
thereof  and  warm  himself.  Isaiah. 

The  mounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays,  to  warm 
Earth's  inmost  womb  Milton. 

These  soft  fires,  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm.        Milton. 

2.  To  heat  mentally;  to  make  vehement. 

The  action  of  Homer  being  more  full  of  vigour 

than  that  of  Virgil,  is  more  pleasing  to  the  reader: 

one  warms  you  by  degrees,  the  other  sets  you  on 

fire  all  at  once,  and  never  intermits  his  heat.  Dryd. 

To  Warm,  warm.  v.  n.  To  grow  P  ss  cold. 

There  shall  not  be  a  coal  to  tearm  at,  uor  lire  to 

sit  before  it.  h.iiah. 

War  m  i  ngpan,  War'mlng-pan.  n.  *.  [warm 

and   /.-an.]     A    covered   mass    pan    for 

wanning  a  bed  by  means  of  hot  coals. 

W a'kminc.stone,   war'mlng-stone.    n.  s. 

[warm  and   .itone.]     To  stones  add  the 

warmingatone,    digged    in     Cornwall, 

which   being    well    heated    at    the    fire 

retains  warmth  B  great  while,  and  nath 

been  found  to  i^ive  ease  in  the  internal 

haemorrhoids.  Hay. 

\\  \  kmi.y,  watin'le.  adv.  [from  warm.] 
I.   With  gentle  heat. 

There  the  warming  ran  fir»t  uarmly  smote 
The  open  field.  M 

J.    Eagei  Iv;  ardent  l\ . 

No*  1  have  two  right  honest  wiv>  - 
•  I  u iii  lead, 
And  t'other  to  my  Trojan  friend; 


WAR 


WAR 


WAR 


Each  prince  shall  thus  with  honour  have 

What  both  so  ivarmly  seem  to  crave.  Prior. 

The  ancient  expect  you  should  do  them  right  in 
the  account  you  intend  to  write  of  their  characters: 
I  hope  you  think  more  warmly  than  ever  of  that  de- 
sign. Pope. 
Wa'rmness,   warm'nes.  ?  n.     s.      [from 
Warmth,   warmer.           3       tvarm.^ 
).  Gentle  heat. 

Then  am  I  the  prisoner,  and  his  bed  my  gaol; 
from  the  loathed  warmth  whereof  deliver  me.  Shaks. 

Cold  plants  have  a  quicker  perception  of  the  heat 
of  the  sun  encreasing  than  the  hot  herbs  have;  as  a 
cold  hand  will  sooner  find  a  little  warmth  than  an 
hot.  Bacon. 

He  vital  virtue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth, 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass.  Milton. 

Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  fer- 
ments, 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents.  Jlddison. 

2.  Zeal;  passior;  fervour  of  mind. 

What  icarmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards 
any  of  these  princely  suitors  that  are  already  come? 

Shakspeare. 

Our  duties  towards  God  and  man  we  should  per- 
form with  that  unfeigned  integrity  which  belongs 
to  christian  piety;  with  that  temper  and  sobriety 
which  becomes  christian  prudence  and  charity;  with 
that  warmth  and  affection  which  agrees  with  chris- 
tian zeal.  Sprat. 

Your  opinion,  that  it  is  entirely  to  be  neglected, 
would  have  been  my  own,  had  it  been  my  own 
case;  but  I  felt  more  warmth  here  than  I  did  when 
first  I  saw  his  book  against  myself.  Pope 

The  best  patriots,  by  seeing  with  what  warmth 
and  zeal  the  smallest  corruptions  are  defended,  have 
been  wearied  into  silence.  Davenant. 

3.  Fancifulness;  enthusiasm. 

The  same  warmth  of  head  disposes  men  to  both. 

Temple. 
To  WARN,  warn.85  v.  a.  [paepman,  Sax. 
ivaernen,  Dut.  ivarna,  Swedish;  varna, 
Islandick.] 

1.  To  caution  against  any  fault  or  danger; 
to  give  previous  notice  of  ill. 

What,  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my  gentle  counsel? 
And  sooth  the  devil  that  1  warn  thee  from?  Shaksp. 

The  hand  can  hardly  lift  up  itself  high  enough  to 
strike,  but  it  must  be  seen,  so  that  it  warns  while  it 
threatens;  but  a  false  insidious  tongue  may  whisper 
a  lie  so  close  and  low,  that  though  you  have  ears  to 
hear,  yet  you  shall  not  hear.  South. 

Juturna  warns  the  Daunian  chief 
Of  Lausus'  danger,  urging  swift  relief.       Dryden. 

He  had  chidden  the  rebellious  winds  for  obeying 
the  command  of  their  usurping  master;  he  had 
warned  them  from  the  seas ;  he  had  beaten  down  the 
billows.  Dryden. 

If  we  consider  the  mistakes  in  men's  disputes  and 
notions,  how  great  a  part  is  owing  to  words,  and  their 
uncertain  or  mistaken  significations;  this  we  are  the 
more  carefully  to  be  warned  of,  because  the  arts  of 
improving  it  have  been  made  the  business  of  men's 
study.  Locke. 

The  father,  whilst  he  warned  his  erring  son, 
The  sad  examples  which  he  ought  to  shun 
Describ'd.  Prior. 

When  first  young  Maro  sung  of  kings  and  wars, 
Ere  learning  Phoebus  touch'd  his  trembling  ears, 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  critick's  law, 
And  but  from  nature's  fountains  scorn'd  to  draw. 

Pope. 

2.  To  admonish  of  any  duty  to  be  perform- 
ed, or  practice  or  place  to  be  avoided 
or  forsaken. 

Cornelius  was  warned  from  God,  by  an  holy  an- 
gel, to  send  for  thee.  Jicts. 

3.  To  inform  previously  of  good  or  bad. 

He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  assembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him, 
His  grace  not  being  warned  thereof  before.  Shaksp. 

He  charg'd  the  soldiers,  wilh  preventing  care 


Their  flags  to  follow,  and  their  arms  prepare, 
Warned  of  the  ensuing  fight,  and  bade  'em  hope  the 
war.  Dryden. 

Man,  who  knows  not  hearts,  should  make  ex- 
amples, 
Which  like  a  10arning-pie.ee  must  be  shot  off, 
To  fright  the  rest  from  crimes.  Dryden. 

4.  Milton  put  no  preposition  before  the 
thing. 

Our  first  parents  had  been  warned 
The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  'scap'd 
His  mortal  snare.  Paradise  Lost. 

Wa'rning,  war'ning.410  n.  s.  [from  warn.] 

1.  Caution  against  faults  or  dangers;  pre- 
vious notice  of  ill. 

1  will  thank  the  Lord  for  giving  me  warning  in 
the  night.  Psalms. 

He,  groaning  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 
This  warning  in  these  mournful  words  exprest. 

Dryden. 

Here  wretched  Pblegias  warns  the  world  with 
cries, 
Could  warning  make  the  world  more  just  or  wise. 

Dryden. 

You  have  fairer  warning  than  others  who  are 
unexpectedly  cut  off,  and  so  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity, as  well  as  greater  engagements,  to  provide  for 
your  latter  end.  Wake. 

A  true  and  plain  relation  of  my  misfortunes  may 
be  of  use  and  warning  to  credulous  maids,  never  to 
put  too  much  trust  in  deceitful  men.  Swift. 

2.  Previous  notice:  in  a  ?enst   indifferent. 

Suppose  he  have  a  more  leisurely  death,  that 
some  disease  give  him  warning  of  its  approach,  yet 
perhaps  he  will  not  understand  that  warning,  but 
will  still  flatter  himself,  as  very  often  sick  people 
do,  with  hopes  of  life  to  the  last.         Duly  of  Man 

Death  called  up  an  old  man,  and  bade  him  come; 
the  man  excused  himself,  that  it  was  a  great  jour- 
ney to  take  upon  so  short  a  warnh.g.     V Estrange. 

I  saw,  with  some  disdain,  more  nonsense  than 
either  I,  or  as  bad  a  poet,  could  have  crammed  into 
it  at  a  month's  learning;  in  which  time  it  was  wholly 
written.  Dryden. 

Warp,  warp.8S  n.  s.  [peartp,  Sax  iver/i, 
Dutch.]  That  order  of  thread  in  a  thing 
woven  that  crosses  the  woof. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or 
transverse,  as  it  is  in  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  tex- 
ture, more  inward  or  more  outward.  Bacon. 

To  Warp,  warp.  v.  n.  [peappan,  Saxon; 
•wer/ien,  Dutch,  to  throw;  whence  we 
sometimes  say,  the  work  casts.l 

1 .  To  change  from  the  true  situation  by 
intestine  motion;  to  change  the  position 
of  one  part  to  another. 

This  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they 
join  wainscot,  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk 
pannel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp     Shakspeare. 

They  clamp  one  piece  of  wood  to  the  end  of 
another  piece,  to  keep  it  from  casting  or  warping. 

Moxon. 

2.  To  lose  its  proper  course  or  direction. 

There's  our  commission 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp.  Shaksp. 

This  is  strange!  methinks 
My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.  Shakspeare. 

All  attest  this  doctrine,  that  the  pope  can  give 
away  the  right  of  any  sovereign,  if  he  shall  never 
so  little  warp.  Dryden. 

This  we  should  do  as  directly  as  may  be,  with 
as  little  warping  and  declension  towards  the  crea- 
ture as  is  possible.  Norris. 

3.  To  turn.  I  know  not  well  the  meaning 
here. 

The  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day 
Wav'd  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night.  Milton. 


To  Warp,  warp,  -v.  a. 
To  contract;  to  shrivel. 


1 

2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction. 

This  first  avow'd,  nor  folly  warp'd  my  mind; 
Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female  kind 
Betray'd  my  virtue.  Dryden 

Not  foreign  or  riomestick  treachery 
Could  xearp  thy  soul  to  their  unjust  decree.  Dryden 

A  great  argument  of  the  goodness  of  bis  cause, 
which  required  in  its  defender  zeal,  to  a  degree  of 
warmth  able  to  warp  the  sacred  rule  of  the  word  of 
God.  Locke. 

I  have  no  private  considerations  to  warp  me  in 
this  controversy,  since  my  first  entering  upon  it. 

Mdison. 

Not  warp'd  by  passion,  aw'd  by  rumour, 
Nor  grave  through  pride,  or  gay  through  folly; 

An  equal  mixture  of  good  humour, 
And  sensible  soft  melancholy.  Swift. 

A  constant  watchfulness  against  all  those  preju- 
dices that  might  warp  the  judgment  aside  from 
truth.  Watts. 

Aristotle's  moral,  rhetorical,  and  political  writ- 
ings, in  which  his  excellent  judgment  is  very  little 
warped  by  logical  subtleties,  are  far  the  most  useful 
part  of  his  philosophy.  Bealtie. 

3.  It  is  used  by  Shaktfieare  to  express  the 
effect  of  frost. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky! 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot: 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friends  remember'd  not.        .fls  you  like  it. 
To  WA'RRANT,  wor'rant.T.  n.  [garan- 
tir,  French.] 

1.  To  support  or  maintain;  to  attest. 

She  needed  not  disdain  any  service,  though  never 
so  mean,  which  was  warranted  by  the  sacred  name 
of  father.  Sidney. 

He  that  readeth  unto  us  the  scriptures  delivereth 
all  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  not  any  thing  amongst 
them  all  more  than  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  war- 
rant. Hooker. 

If  this  internal  light  be  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which  is  at- 
tested revelation,  reason  warrants  it,  and  we  may 
safely  receive  it  for  true.  Locke. 

2.  To  give  authority. 

Now  we'll  together,  and  the  chance  of  goodness 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  justify. 

How  can  any  one  warrant  himself  in  the  use  of 
those  things  against  such  suspicions,  but  in  the  trust 
he  has  in  the  common  honesty  and  truth  of  men  in 
general.  South. 

True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits, 
That  justice  warrants  and  that  wisdom  guides; 
All  else  is  tow'ring  frenzy  and  distraction.     Mdis. 

4.  To  exempt;  to  privilege;  to  secure. 

If  my  coming,  whom,  she  said,  he  feared,  as  soon 
as  he  knew  me  by  the  armour,  had  not  warranted 
her  from  that  near  approaching  cruelty.        Sidney. 

These  thoughts  cannot,  in  this  your  loneliness, 
warrant  you  from  suspicion  in  others,  nor  defend 
you  from  melancholy  in  yourself  Sidney. 

I'll  warrant  him  from  drowning.         Shakspeare. 
In  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it.     Milt. 

5.  To  declare  upon  surety. 

What  a  gallad  neck  have  we  here!  Look  ye, 
mine's  as  smooth  as  silk,  I  warrant  ye.  UEstrange. 

The  Moors  king 
Is  safe  enough,  I  warrant  him  for  one.         Dryden. 
Wa'rrant,  wor'rant.168  n.  s.  [from  the 

verb.] 
1.  A  writ  conferring  some  right  or  au- 
thority. 

Are  you  now  going  to  dispatch  this  deed? 
— We  arc,  my  lord,  and  con.e  io  have  the  warrant, 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is.  Shakspeare. 
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He  sent  him  a  icairant  for  one  thousand  pounds 
a  year  pension  for  his  life.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  writ  giving  the  officer  of  justice  the 
power  of  caption. 

There  was  a  daum'd  design,  cries  one,  no  doubt; 
For  warranto  are  already  issued  out.  Dryden. 

3.  A  secure  inviolable  grant. 

His  promise  is  our  plain  warrant,  that  in  his  name 
what  we  ask  we  shall  receive.  Hooker. 

4.  A  justificatory  commission. 

Is  this  a  warrant  sufficient  for  any  man's  con- 
science to  build  such  proceedings  upon,  as  have 
been  and  are  put  in  use  for  the  establishment  of 
that  cause?  Hooker. 

When  at  any  time  they  either  wilfully  break  any 
commandment,  or  ignorantly  mistake  it,  that  is  no 
warrant  for  us  to  do  so  likewise.  Ketttewell. 

5.  Attestation. 

The  place  of  paradise  might  be  seen  unto  Moses, 
and  unto  the  prophets  who  succeeded  him;  both 
which  I  take  for  my  warrant  to  guide  me  in  this 
discovery  Raleigh. 

His  icarrant  does  the  christian  faith  defend; 
On  that  relying,  all  their  quarrels  end.  Waller. 

The  Jewish  religion  was  yet  in  possession;  and 
therefore,  that  this  might  so  enter  as  not  to  intrude, 
it  was  to  bring  its  wanant  from  the  same  hand  of 
Omnipotence.  South. 

6.  Right;  legality.    Obsolete. 

I  attach  thee 
For  au  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  Warrant.     Shakspeare. 

Therefore  to  horse, 
And  let  us  not  be  daiuty  of  leave-takiDg, 
But  shift  away:  there's  warrant  in  that  theft, 
Which  steals  itself  wheu  there's  no  mercy  left.  Shak. 

Warrantable,  wor'rant-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
•warrant.']     Justifiable;  defensible. 

To  purchase  a  clear  and  warrantable  body  of 
truth,  we  must  forget  and  part  with  much  we  know. 

Brown. 
His  meals  are  coarse  and  short,  his  employment 
warrantable,  his  sleep  certain  and  refreshing.  South. 
If  1  can  mend  my  conditiou  by  any  warrantable 
industry,  the  way  is  fair  and  open;  and  that's  a 
privilege  every  reasonable  creature  has  in  his  com- 
mission .  IS  Estrange. 

Wa'rraxtableness,  wor'rant-a-bl-nes.  n. 

t.  {"from  warrantable.]    Justtfiableness. 

By  the  foil  thereof  you  may  see  the  nobleness  of 

my  desire  to  you,  and  the  warrantableness  of  your 

favour  to  me.  Sidney. 

Wa'rrantably,  wor'rant-a-ble.  ado. 
[from  warrantable.]  Justifiably. 

The  faith  which  God  requires  is  only  this,  that 
he  will  certainly  reward  all  those  that  believe  in 
him,  and  obey  his  commandments;  but  for  the  par- 
ticular application  of  this  faith  to  ourselves,  that 
deserves  no  more  of  our  assent,  nor  can  indeed 
warrantably  have  it,  than  what  is  founded  upon  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  own  performances. 

Wake. 

Warranter,  wor'rant-ur.  n.  s.  [from 
warrant.] 

1.  One  who  gives  authority. 

2.  One  who  gives  security. 

Wa'rrantise,  wor'rant-iize.  n.  s.  [war- 
rantiso,  law  Latin;  from  warrant.]  Au- 
thority; security. 

There's  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  I: 
Break  up  the  gates,  I'll  be  your  warrantise. 

Shakspeare. 

Wa'rranty,  wor'rant-e.  n.  s.  [warrantia, 
law  Latin;  gar  an  tie,  gar  ant,  Fr.J 

1 .  [In  the  common  law.]  A  promise  made 
in  a  deed  by  one  man  unto  another,  for 
himself  and  his  heirs,  to  secure  him  and 
his  heirs  against  all  men,  for  the  enjoy- 


ing  of  any   thing   agreed   of  between 
them.  Cornell. 

2.  Authority;  justificatory  mandate. 

Her  obsequies  have  been  so  far  enlarg'd 
As  we  have  warranty:  her  death  was  doubtful; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ensways  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctify'd  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trump  Shakspeare. 

In  the  use  of  those  epithets  we  have  the  wairanty 
and  consent  of  all  the  churches,  since  they  ever  had 
a  liturgy.  Tuylur. 

If  they  disobey  any  precept,  that  is  no  excuse  to 
us,  nor  gives  us  any  warranty,  for  company's  sake, 
to  disobey  likewise.  Kettlewell. 

3.  Security. 

Every  one  cannot  distinguish  between  fine  and 
mixed  silver:  those  who  have  had  the  care  and  go- 
vernment of  politick  societies,  introduced  coinage 
as  a  remedy;  the  stamp  was  a  ivarranty  of  the  pub- 
lick,  that  ii  in  It  i-  such  a  denomination  tlicy  would 
receive  a  piece  of  such  a  weight  and  fineness. 

Locke. 

To  Warra'y,   wor-ra'.  v.  a.   [from  war; 

or  from  guerroyer,  old  Fi\]      To  make 

war  upon.     A  word  very   elegant   and 

expressive,  though  obsolete. 

But  Ebranc  salved  both  their  infancies 
With  noble  deeds,  and  warray'd  on  Brunchild 
In  Hainault,  where  yet  of  his  victories 
Brave  monuments  remain,  which  yet  that  land  en- 
vy s.  Spenser. 
Of  these  a  mighly  people  shortly  grew, 
And  puissant  kings,  which  all  the  word  warraid, 
And  to  themselves  all  nations  did  subdue.  Spenser. 

This  continual,  cruel,  civil  war, 
The  which  myself  against  myself  do  make, 

Whilst  my  weak  powers  of  passions  icarraid  are, 
No  skill  can  stint,  nor  reason  can  aslake.    Spenser. 

Six  years  were  run  since  first  in  martial  guise 
The  christian  lords  van-aid  the  eastern  land. 

Fairfax. 
Warre,  wor.  adj.  [pcepp,  Sax.]  Worse. 
Obsolete. 

They  say  the  world  is  warre  than  it  wont, 
All  for  her  shepherds  is  beastly  and  bloont: 
Others  faine,  but  how  truly  I  note, 
All  for  they  holden  shame  of  their  cote.      Spenser. 
WA'RRLN,   wor'rin."  n.  s.  [waerande, 
Dutch;  guerenne,  Fr."]    A  kind  of  park 
for  rabbits. 

I  found  him  here,  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a 

warren.  Shakspeare. 

The  coney  convenes  a  whole  warren,  tells  her 

story,  and  advises  upon  a  revenge.         V Estrange. 

Men  should  set  snares  in  their  warrens  to  catch 

polecats  and  foxes.  Dryden. 

Wa'rrener,    wor'rin-ur.98    n.    s.    [from 

waren.]  The  keeper  of  a  warren. 
Wa'rriangle,  wor're-ang-gl.  n.  s.  \_la~ 
niu.]  A  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

Wa'rriour,  war'yur.314  n.  s.  [from  war.] 
A  soldier;  a  military  man. 

I  came  from  Corinth, 
Brought  to  this  town  by  that  most  famous  warriour, 
Duke  Menaphon.  Shakspeare. 

Fierce  fiery  warriours  fight  upon  the  clouds 
In  ranks  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol.        Shaksp. 
I  sing  the  warriour  and  his  mighty  deeds. 

Lauderdale . 
The  warriour  horses  tied  in  order  fed     D)-yden 
The  mute  walls  relate  the  uorrinw'a  fame, 
And  Trojan  chiefs  the  Tynans  pity  claim    Dryden. 

Camilla  ltd  her  troops,  a  warriour  dame; 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unsi.ill'd. 
She  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  field.      Dryden. 

Desire  of  praise  first  broke  the  patriot's  rest, 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  the  icarriour's  breast. 

Young. 

WART,  wart.86  n.s.  [peartt,  Sax.  werte, 
Dutch.] 


1.  A  corneous  excrescence;  a  small  pro- 
tuberance on  the  Beth. 

If  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  sun, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart.  Sluikspta,* 

In  old  statues  of  stone,  which  have  been  put  in 
cellars,  the  feet  of  them  being  bound  with  leaden 
bands,  there  it  appeared  the  lead  did  swell,  inso- 
much as  it  hanged  upon  the  stone  like  warts.  Bacon. 

Like  vile  stones  l)ing  in  saln-ou'd  tin, 
Or  warts,  or  weals,  it  hangs  upon  her  skin     Donne. 

In  painting,  the  warts  and  moles,  adding  a  like- 
ness (o  the  face,  are  not  to  be  omitted.         Dryden. 
2.  A  protuberance  of  trees. 

Malpighi,  in  his  treatise  of  galls,  under  which  he 
comprehends  all  preternatural  and  morbose  tu- 
mours of  plants,  doth  demonstrate  that  all  such 
warts,  tumours,  and  excrescences,  where  any  in- 
sects are  found,  are  excited  or  raised  up  by  some 
vencnose  liquors,  which  with  their  eggs  such  insects 
shed;  or  boring  with  their  terrebrae,  instil  into  the 
very  pulp  of  such  buds.  Ray. 

Wa'rtwort,   wart'wurt.    n.  s.  \_isart  and 
wort;  verrucaria,  Latin.]      Spurge. 

Ainswort/i. 
Wa'rty,  war'te.  adj.  [from  wart.]  Grown 

over  with  warts. 
Wa'rwor.v,    war'worn.    adj.    \_war    and 
worn.]  Worn  with  war. 

Their  gesture  sad, 
Invest  in  lank  lean  cheeks  and  warworn  coats, 
Presented  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.  Shakspeare. 

VVa'ry,  wa're.  adj.  [peep,  Saxon.]   Cau- 
tious; scrupulous:  timorously  prudent. 

He  is  above,  and  we  upon  earth;  and  therefore 
it  beboveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few.   Hooker. 

Leontius,  their  bishop,  although  an  enemy  to  the 
better  part,  yet  wary  and  subtle,  as  all  the  beads 
of  the  Arians  faction  were,  could  at  no  time  be 
plainly  heard  to  use  either  form.  Hooker. 

Good  cause  he  had  to  hasten  thence  away; 
For  on  a  day  his  icary  dwarf  had  spy'd, 

Where  in  a  dungeon  deep  huge  numbers  lay 
Of  captive  wretched  thrals,  that  wailed  night  and 
day.  Spenser. 

Each  thing  feigned  ought  more  wary  be.    Spens. 

Each  warn  a  warier  carriage  in  the  thing, 
Les'  blind  presumption  work  their  ruining.   Daniel. 

Others  grow  wary  in  their  praises  of  one,  who  sets 
too  great  a  value  on  them,  lest  they  should  raise 
him  too  high  in  his  own  imagination.  Spectator. 

Was,  woz.   The  preterit  of  To  Ek. 

Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  teas  not,  for  God 
took  him.  Genesis. 

To  WASH,  wosh.8"  v.  a.  [par-can,  Sax. 
wasschen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  cleanse  by  ablution. 

How  fain  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murthcr  done!  Shaksp. 

Look  how  she  rubs  her  hands 

It  is  an  accustomed  aciion  with  her  to  seem 

thus  a-asliing  her  hands.  Shalxpeare. 

Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and 
cleanse  me  fro.n  my  sin.  Psalms. 

Thou  didst  wash  thyself.  £:>  kit  t 

2.  To  moisten;  to  wet:  as,  the  rain  waahea 
the  flowers;  the  sea  washes  man)  islands. 

3.  To  affect  by  ablution. 

Be  baptized,  and  walk  away  thy  sins.  .1ct< 

Sins  of  irre'igion  must  still  be  so  accounted  for, 
as  to  crave  pardon,  and  be  washed  off  by  repent- 
ance, "i  I 

Recollect  the  thiugs  you  have  heard,  thai  they 
in  iv  not  be  washed  all  away  from  the  mind  bj  a 
torrent  of  other  engagemi  nil.  Waits. 

4.  To  colour  by  washing. 

To  wash  over  a  cobtm  or  insignificant  meaning, 
is  to  counterfeit  nature's  com.  G  ' 
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sideration  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  tempter,  dis-  il 
courage  us.  Hammond. 

Lo\c,  fantastick  pow'r!  that  is  afraid 
To  stir  abroad  till  watchfulness  be  laid, 
Undaunted  then  o'er  clifis  and  valleys  strays, 
And  leads  his  vot'ries  safe  through  pathless  ways. 

Prior. 

Husbands  are  counselled  not  to  trust  too  much  to 
their  wives  owning  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  con- 
jugal fidelity,  and"  so  to  neglect  a  due  watchfulness 
over  their  manners.  Arbuthnot- 

Prejudices  are  cured  by  a  constant  jealousy  and 
watchfulness  over  our  passions,  that  they  may  never 
interpose  when  we  are  called  to  pass  a  judgment. 

Walls. 

By  a  solicitous  watchfulness  about  one's  beha- 
viour, instead  of  being  mended,  it  will  be  constrain- 
ed, Locke. 

2.  Inability  to  sleep. 

Watchfulness,  sometimes  called  a  coma   vigil, 

often  precedes  too  great  sleepiness.  Arbuthnot. 

Wa'tohhouse,  wotsh'house.  n.  s.  [ivatch 

and  house.]     Place  where  the  watch  is 

set 
Where  statues  breath'd,  the  works  of  Phidias' 
hands, 
A  wooden  pump  or  lonely  walchhouse  stands.    Gay. 
Wa'tching,     wotsh'ing.410    n.    s.    [from 
ivatch.~]     Inability  to  sleep. 

The  bullet,  not  having  been  extracted,  occasion- 
ed great  pain  and  watchings.  Wiseman. 
Wa'tch. maker,  wotsh'ma-kur. n.  s.  [watch 
and  maker.~\  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
watches,  or  pocket  clocks. 

Smithing  comprehends  all  trades  which  use  forge 

or  file,  from  the  anchorsmith  to  the  watchmaker; 

they  all  using  the  same  tools,  though  of  several 

sizes.  Moxon. 

Wa'tchman,    wotsh'man.88   n.  s.  [watch 

and  man.']     Guard;  sentinel;  one  set  to 

keep  ward. 

On  the  top  of  all  I  do  espy 

The  watchman  waiting,  tydings  glad  to  hear.  Spens. 

Turn  him  into  London  streets,  that  the  watchmen 

might  carry  him  before  a  justice.  Bacon 

Drunkenness  calls  off  the  watchmen  from  their 

lowers;  and  then  all  evils  that  proceed  from  a  loose 

heart,  an  untied  tongue,  and"  a  dissolute  spirit,  we 

put  upon  its  account  Taylor. 

Our  watchmen  from  the  towr's,  with  longing  eyes, 

Expect  his  swift  arrival.  Di-yden. 

The  melancholy  tone  of  a  watchman  at  midnight 

Sicift. 
Wa'tchtower,   wotsh'tour.  n.  s.  [watch 
and  tower.]  Tower  on  which  a  sentinel 
was  placecl  for  the  sake  of  prospect. 

In  the  day-time  she  sitteth  in  a  watchtowtr,  and 
flieth  most  by  night  Bacon. 

Up  unto  the  watchlower  get, 
And  see  all  things  despoil'd  of  fallacies.       Donne. 

To  bear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night 
From  his  icatchtower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise.  Milton. 

The  senses  in  the  head,  as  sentinels  in  a  watch- 
tower,  convey  to  the  soul  the  impressions  of  exter- 
nal objects.  Ray. 
Wa'tchword,   wotsh'wurd.  n.  s.  [watch 
and  word.]  The  word  given  to  the  sen- 
tinels to  know  their  friends. 

All  have  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the 

watchword  shall  come,  that  they  should  all  arise 

into  rebellion.  Spenser. 

We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  master 

Shallow.— 

That  we  have,  sir  John:  our  watchword,  hem! 

boys.  Shakspeare. 

A  watchword  every  minute  of  the  night  goeth 

about  the  walls,  to  testify  their  vigilancy.     Sandys. 

WA'TER,  wa'tur.3s  S5  »  SB  n.  s.  [waeter, 

Dutch;  poecep,  Saxon.] 


Sir  Isaac  Newion  defines  water,  when 
pure,  to  be  a  very   fluid  salt,   volatile, 
and  void  of  all  savour  or  taste;  and  it 
seems  to  consist  of  small,  smooth,  hard, 
porous,  spherical  particles,  of  equal  dia- 
meters, and  of  equal  specifick  gravities, 
as  Dr.  Cheyne  observes;  and  also  that 
there  are  between  them  spaces  so  large, 
and  ranged  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be 
pervious  on  all  sides.  Their  smoothness 
accounts  for  their  sliding  easily  over  one 
another's    surfaces;     their     sphericity 
keeps  them  also  from  touching  one  an- 
other in  more  points   than  one;  and  by 
both  these  their  friction  in  sliding  over 
one  another  is  rendered  the  least  possi- 
ble.    Their  hardness   accounts  for  the 
incompressibility   of  water,   when  it  is 
free  from  the  intermixture  of  air.    The 
porosity  of  water  is  so  very  great,  that 
there  is  at  least  forty   times    as  much 
space  as  matter  in  it;  for  water  is  nine- 
teen times  specifically  lighter  than  gold, 
and  consequently  rarer  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Quincy. 

My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs, 
My  mercy  dry'd  their  wafer-flowing  tears.    Shalcsp. 

Your  ivater  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  wliorson 
dead  body.  Shakspeare. 

The  sweet  manner  of  it  fore'd 
Those  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  have  stopp'd, 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me; 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears.  Shakspeare. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.  Shakspeare. 

Those  healths  will  make  thee  and  thy  state  look 
ill,  Timon:  here's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a 
sinner,  honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  th'  | 
mire.  Shakspeare.  i 

Water  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  all  the  animal 
fluids  and  solids;  for  a  dry  bone,  distilled,  affords  a 
great  quantity  of  insipid  water:  therefore  ivater 
seems  to  be  proper  drink  for  every  animal.  Arbuth. 

2.  The  sea. 

Travel  by  land  or  by  icater.       Common  Prayer. 

By  wcUer  they  found  the  sea,  westward  from  Peru, 

always  very  calm.  Abbot. 

3.  brine. 

If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Go  to  bed,  after  you  have  made  water.       Swift. 

4.  To  hold  Water.  To  be  sound;  to  be 
tight.  From  a  vessel  that  will  not  leak. 

A  good  christian  and  an  honest  man  must  be  all 
of  a  piece,  and  inequalities  of  proceedings  will  never 
hold  water.  V  Estrange. 

5.  It  is  used  for  the  lustre  of  a  diamond. 

'Tis  a  good  form, 
And  rich:  here  is  a  icater,  look  ye!        Shakspeare. 

6.  Water  is  much  used  in  composition 
for  things  made  with  water,  being  in 
water,  or  growing  in  water. 

She  might  see  the  same  water-spaniel,  which  be- 
fore had  hunted,  come  and  fetch  away  one  of  Phi- 
loclea's  gloves,  whose  fine  proportion  shewed  well 
what  a  dainty  guest  was  wont  there  to  be  lodged. 

Sidney. 
Oh  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow, 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
And  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops.   Shakspeare. 
Poor  Tom  eats  the  wall-newt,  and  the  water-newt. 

Shakspeare. 
Touch  me  with  noble  anger! 
0  let  not  women's  weapons,  wafer-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.  Shakspeare. 


Let  not  the  water-flood  overflow  me.        Psalms'. 
They  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass,  as  wil- 
lows by  the  water-courses.  Isaiah. 
As  the  hart  panteth  after   the   water-brook,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  God.              Psalms. 
Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  at  the  noise  of  thy  water- 
spouts                                                             Psalms- 
He  turneth  rivers  into  a  wilderness,  and  the  wa- 
fer-springs into  dry  ground.                            Psalms. 
There  were  set  six  water-pots  of  stone.        John. 
Hercules's  page,  Hylas,  went  with  a  ?rafer-pot  to 
fill  it  at  a  pleasant  fountain  that  was  near.    Bacon. 
As  the  carp  is  accounted  the  wafer-fox  for  bis 
cunning,  so  the  roach  is  accounted  the  wafev-sheep. 

Walton. 
Sea-calves  unwonted  to  fresh  rivers  fly; 
The  water-snakes  with  scales  upstanding  die   May. 
By  making  the  water-wheels  larger,  the  motion 
will  be  so  slow,  that  the  screw  will  not  be  able  to 
supply  the  outward  streams.  Wilkins. 

Rain  carried  away  apples,  together  with  a  dung- 
bill  that  lay  in  the  toater-course.  VEslrange. 

Oh  help,  in  this  extremest  need, 
If  water-gods  are  deities  indeed.  Dryden. 

Because  the  outermost  coat  of  the  eye  might  be 
pricked,  and  this  humour  let  out,  therefore  nature 
hath  made  provision  to  repair  it  by  the  help  of  cer- 
tain renter-pipes,  or  lympha?-ducts,  inserted  into  the 
bulb  of  the  eye,  proceeding  from  glandules  that  se- 
parate this  water  from  the  blood.  Ray: 
The  lacerta  aquatica,  or  W'ater-newt,  when  young, 
hath  four  neat  ramified  fins,  two  on  one  side,  grow- 
ing out  a  little  above  its  forelegs,  to  poise  and  keep 
its  body  upright,  which  fall  off  when  the  legs  are 
grown.  Derham. 
Other  mortar,  used  in  making  wafer-courses,'  cis- 
terns, and  fish-ponds,  is  very  hard  and  durable. 

Moxon. 
The  most  brittle  wafer-carriage  was  used  among; 
the  Egyptians,  who,  as  Strabo  saith,  would  sail 
sometimes  in  boats  made  of  earthen  ware.  Jlrbuth. 
A  gentleman  watered  saintfoiu  in  dry  weather  at 
new  sowing,  and,  when  it  came  up,  with  a  wafer- 
cart,  carrying  his  water  in  a  cask,  to  which  there 
was  a  tap  at  the  end,  which  lets  the  water  run  into 
a  long  trough  full  of  small  holes.  Mortimer. 

In  Hampshire  they  sell  wafer-trefoil  as  dear  as 
hops.  Mortimer. 

To   Wa'ter,  wa'tur.64  v.  a.  [from    the 
noun.] 

1 .  To  irrigate;  to  supply  with  moisture. 

A  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  wafer  the  garden. 

Genesis. 

A  man's  nature  runs  to  herbs  or  weeds;  therefore 
let  him  seasonably  loafer  the  one,  and  destroy  the 
other.  Bacon. 

Chaste  moral  writing  we  may  learn  from  hence, 
Neglect  of  which  no  wit  can  recompense; 
The  fountain  which  from  Helicon  proceeds, 
That  sacred  stream,  should  never  wafer  weeds. 

Waller. 

Could  tears  water  the  lovely  plant,  so  as  to  make 
it  grow  again  after  once  'tis  cut  down,  your  friends 
would  be  so  far  from  accusing  your  passion,  that 
they  would  encourage  it,  and  share  it.         Temple. 

You  may  wafer  the  lower  land  when  you  will. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  for  drink. 

Now  'gan  the  golden  Phoebus  for  to  steep 
His  fiery  face  in  billows  of  the  west, 

And  his  faint  steeds  watered  in  ocean  deep, 
Whilst  from  their  journal  labours  they  did  rest.  Spen. 

Doth  not  each  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  ox  from 
the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering.        Luke. 

His  horsemen  kept  them  in  so  strait,  that  no  man 
could,  without  great  danger,  go  to  wafer  his  horse. 

Knotles. 

Water  him,  and,  drinking  what  he  can, 
Encourage  him  to. thirst  again  with  bran.    Diyden. 

3.  To    fertilize    or    accommodate     with 
streams. 

Mountains,  that  run  from  one  extremity  of  Italy 
to  the  other,  give  rise  to  aD  incredible  variety  of 
rivers  that  wafer  it.  Addison. 
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4.  To  diversify  as  with  waves. 

The  different  ranging  the  superficial  parts  of  vel- 
vet at.-  watered  silk,  does  the  like.  Locke. 
To  Wa'ter,  wa'tar.as  v.  n. 

1.  To  shed  moisture. 

I  stain'd  this  napkin  with  the  blood 
That  valiant  Clifford  with  his  rapier's  point 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy; 
And  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 
I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal.      Shaksp. 

Mine  eyes, 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Began  to  water.  Shaksj)eare. 

The  tickling  of  the  nostrils  within,  doth  draw  the 
moisture  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes  by  consent; 
for  they  also  will  ivater.  Bacon 

How  troublesome  is  the  least  mote,  or  dust,  fall- 
ing into  the  eye!  and  how  quickly  does  it  weep  and 
water  upon  the  least  grievance!  SotUh. 

2.  To  get  or  take  in  water;  to  be  used  in 
supplying  water. 

He  set  the  rods  he  had  pulled  before  the  flocks  in 
the  gutters  in  the  watering  troughs.  Genesis. 

Mahomet  sent  many  small  boats,  manned  with 
harquebusiers  and  small  ordnance,  into  the  lake 
near  unto  the  camp,  to  keep  the  christians  from  wa- 
tering there.  Knolles. 

3.  The  mouth  Waters.  The  man  lo.gs; 
there  is  a  vehement  desire.  From  dogs 
that  drop  their  slaver  when  they  see 
meat  which  they  cannot  get. 

Cardinal  VVolsey's  teeth  toatering  at  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Winchester,  sent  one  unto  bishop  Fox,  who 
had  advanced  him,  for  to  move  him  to  resign  the 
bishoprick,  because  extreme  age  had  made  him 
blind;  which  Fox  did  take  in  so  ill  part,  that  he 
willed  the  messenger  to  tell  the  cardinal,  that,  al- 
though I  am  blind,  I  have  espied  his  malicious  un- 
thankfulness.  Camden. 

These  reasons  made  his  month  to  ivater 
"With  amorous  longings  to  be  at  her.         Hudibras. 

Those  who  contend  for  4  per  cent,  have  set  men's 
mouths  a-watering  for  money  at  that  rate.      Locke. 

Wa'tercolours,  wa'lur-kul-urz.  n.  «• 
[water  and  colours.] 

Painters  make  colours  into  a  soft  consistence  with 
water  or  oil;  those  they  call  watercolours,  and  these 
they  term  oil  colours.  Boyle. 

Less  should  I  dawb  it  o'er  with  transitory  praise, 
And  icatercolours  of  these  days: 
These  days!  where  e'en  the  extravagance  of  poetry 
Is  at  a  loss  for  figures  to  express 
Men's  folly,  whimsies,  and  inconstancy.         Swift. 

Wa'tercresses,  wa'tur-kres-siz."  n.  s. 
[sisymbrium,  Lat.]   A  plant.         Miller. 
The  nymphs  of  floods  are  made  very  beautiful; 
upon  their  heads  are  garlands  of  wattr-cresses 

Peucham. 
Wa'terer,  wa/tur-ur.6as  n.  s.  [from  wa- 
ter.'] One  who  waters. 

This  ill  weed,  rather  cut  off  by  the  ground  than 
plucked  up  by  the  root,  twice  or  thrice  grew  forth 
asain;  but  yet,  raaugre  the  warmers  and  waterers, 
hath  been  ever  parched  up.  Carew. 

Wa'tkrfall,  wa'tur-fall.  n.  s.  [water  and 
/all.]  Cataract;  cascade. 

I  have  seen  in  the  Indies  far  greater  waterfalls 
than  those  of  Nilus.  Raleigh. 

Not  Lacedaemon  charms  me  more 
Than  hi^h  Albana's  airy  walls, 
Resounding  with  her  waterfalls.  Jlddison. 

\\  a'i  erflag,  wa'tur-flag.  n.  ■?.  [from  wa- 
ter and Jlag;  trie  aauatica,  Lat.]  Water 
flower-deluce. 
Wa'  i  krfowl,  wa'tur-foul.  n.  s.  Fowl  that 
live  or  ^et  their  food  in  water. 

Waterfowl  joy  most  in  that  air  which  is  likest 

water  Bacon. 

Waterfowls  supply  the  weariness  of  a  long  flight 


by  taking  water,  and  namben  of  them  arc  found  in 
islands,  and  in  the  main  ocean.  Hale. 

Fisfa  ami  waterfowl,  who  feed  of  turbid  and  mud- 
dy slimy  water,  are  accounted  the  cause  of  phhgm. 

I'hijer. 
Watergru'kl,  wa-tur-gr66'il.  n.  s.  [wa- 
ter and  gruel.]  Food  made  with  oatmeal 
boiled  in  water. 

For  breakfast,  milk,  milk-pottage,  wutcrgruel, 
and  flummery,  are  very  lit  to  make  for  children. 

Locke. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  slender,  as  watergruel 

acidulated.  Jirbulhnot. 

Wa'terhen,  wa'tur-hen.  n.  s.  [from  water 
and  henjfulica,  Lat.]  A  coot;  a  water- 
fowl. 

Wa'teriness,  wa'tur-e-nes.  n.  e.  [from 
watery.]    Humidity;  moisture. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dulness, 
nightmares,  weakness,  wateriness,  and  turgidity  of 
the  eyes.  Jirbulhnot. 

Wa'terish,  wa.'tur-ish.  «<"//'. [from  water.] 

1.  Resembling  water. 

Where  the  principles  are  only  phlegm,  what  can 
be  expected  from  the  wultrish  matter,  but  an  insi- 
pid manhood,  and  a  stupid  old  infancy?       Dryden. 

2.  Moist;  boggy. 

Some  parts  of  the  earth  grow  moorish  or  waterish, 

others  dry.  Title- 

W  v'terishness,     wa'tur-ish-nes.    ?i.    s. 

[from  waterish.]  Thinness;  resemblance 

of  water. 

A  pendulous  sliminess  answers  a  pituitous  state, 

or  an  acerbity,  which  resembles  the  tartar  of  our 

humours;  or  waterishness,  which  is  like  the  serosity 

of  our  blood.  Floxjer. 

Wa'terleaf,  wa'tnr-lefe.  n.  s.  A  plant. 

Miller. 
Wa'terlily,    wa'tur-lil-le.  n.   s.    \nym- 
phisa,  Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Let  them  lie  dry  twelve  months  to  kill  the  water- 
weeds,  as  walerlilies  and  bull-rushes.  Walton. 

Wa'terman,  wa'lur-man.88  ?i.  s.  [water 
and  man.]  A  ferryman;  a  boatman. 

Having  blocked  up  the  passage  to  Greenwich, 
they  ordered  the  watermen  to  let  fall  their  oars  more 
gently.  Dryden. 

Bubbles  of  air  working  upward  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  lake,  the  watermen  told  us  that  they 
are  observed  always  to  rise  in  the  same  places. 

Jlddison. 

The  icaterman  forlorn,  along  the  shore, 

Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar.  Gay. 

Wa'tekmark,  wa'tux-mark.  n.  s.  [water 

and  mark.]  The  utmost  limit  of  the  rise 

of  the  Hood. 

Men  and  beasts 
Were  borne  above  the  tops  of  trees  that  grew 
On  th'  utmost  margin  of  the  watermark.      Dryden. 
Waterme'lon,   wa'tur-mel-un.  n.   s.   A 
plant. 

It  hath  trailing  branches,  as  the  cucumber  or  me- 
lon, and  is  distinguished  from  other  cueurbitaceous 
plants,  by  its  leaf  deeply  cut  and  jagged,  and  by  its 
producing  uneatable  fruit.  Miller. 

\\  a'teumill,  wa'tur-mill.  n.s.  Mill  turn- 
ed by  water. 

Forth  flowed  fresh 
A  gushing  river  of  black  gory  blood. 
That  drowned  all  the  land  whereon  he  stood: 
The  stream  thereof  would  drive,  a  watermill.  Spens. 
Corn  ground  by  windmills,  erected  on  hills,  or  in 
the  plains  where  the  watermills  stood.       Mortimer. 
Wa'terminT,  wa'tur-mint.  n.  s.  [mentha 

aouatica.]   A  plant. 
Waierra'dish,    wa'tur-riul-ish.  n.  s.    A 
species  of  waterensses. 
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Wa'terhaTj  wa't&r-rat.  ".  •*•  [mu*  aqua- 
lieu.',.]   A  rat  that  makes  holes  in  hanks. 

There  be  land-rnta  and  water-rats.     Shaksjtcure. 

The  pike  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the 
water,  watching  the  motion  of  any  frog,  or  water- 
rat,  or  mouse.  Walton. 

Watkrko'cke t,  wa-tui 'rok-it.  n.  s. 

1.  A  species  of  watercresses.  [erucu  uijua- 
tica.] 

2.  A  kind  of  firework  to  be  discharged  in 
the  water. 

W  YIERVI'OLKT,  W  i'l  UI-  VI-  6-let .  U.  H.  [hOt- 

tonia,  Latin.]   A  plant.  Miller. 

Watkrsa'i'I'iiiui-.,  wa'tvir-saf-f  if.  n.  s.  A 
sort  of  stone. 

Wallersapphire  is  the  occidental  sapphire,  and  is 
neither  of  so  bright  a  blue,  nor  so  hard,  as  the  orien- 
tal. Woodward. 

Waterwi'llow,  wa-tur-w  il'lo.  n.  s.    from 

water  and  willow;  tysimachia,  Lat.]     A 

plant.  Aim  worth. 

Wa'terwith,   wa.'tur-w'U//.   n.  s.   [water 

and  with  ]  A  plant. 

The  waltrwilh  of  Jamacia,  growing  on  dry  hills 
in  the  woods,  where  no  water  is  to  be  met  with,  its 
trunk,  if  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  yards  long, 
and  held  by  either  end  to  the  mouth,  affords  so  plen- 
tiful a  limpid,  innocent,  and  refreshing  water,  or 
sap,  as  gives  new  life  to  the  droughty  traveller  or 
hunter.  Derham. 

Wa'terwork,  wa'tur-wurk.  n.  s.  [water 
and  work.]  Play  of  fountains;  artificial 
spouts  of  water;  any  hydraulics  perfor- 
mance. 

Engines  invented  for  mines  and  waterworks  often 
fail  in  the  performance.  Wilkins. 

The  French  took  from  the  Italians  the  first  plans 
of  their  gardens  as  well  as  waterworks.      Jlddison. 

Wa'tfry,  wa'tur-e.  adj.  [from  water.] 

1.  Thin;  liquid;  like  water. 

Quicksilver,  which  is  a  most  crude  and  watery 
body,  heated,  and  pent  in,  hath  the  like  force  with 
gunpowder.  Bacon. 

The  bile,  by  its  saponaceous  quality,  mixctb  the 
oil)  and  watery  parts  of  the  aliment  together. 

Jirbulhnot. 

2.  Tasteless;  insipid;  vapid;  spiritless. 

We  '11  use  this  unwholesome  humidity,  this  gross, 
watery  pumpion.  Shaksj/eare. 

No  heterogeneous  mixture  use,  as  some 
With  watery  turneps  have  debas'd  their  wines. 

P/ii/i>s. 

3.  Wet;  abounding  with  water. 

When  the  big  lip  and  wotY)  eye, 
Tell  mc  the  rising  storm  is  nigh; 
'lis  then  thou  art,  yon  angry  main, 
Deform M  by  winds,  and  dash'd  by  rain.         Prior. 

4.  Relating  to  the  water 

On  the  brims  her  sire,  the  icaVry  god, 
Roll'd  from  a  silver  urn  his  crystal  flood.    Dryden, 

5.  Consisting  ot  wau  r. 

The  wah-y  kingdom  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits;  but  they  come, 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia.         Shakspeare. 

Those  few  escap'd 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume, 
H  and'ring  that  wat'ry  desart.  Milton. 

Betwixt  us  and  you  wide  oceans  flow, 
And  wat'ry  desarts  Dryden. 

Perhap's  you  'II  soy, 
That  the  attracted  ico/'ry  vapours  rise, 
From  lakes  and  seas,  and  fill  the  lower  skies. 

Blackmore. 

Wa'ttle,  wot'tl.4"*  n.  ».  [from  waghelen, 

to  shake,  German.    Skinner.] 
1.  The  barbs,  or  loose  red  flesh  that  hangs 

below  the  cock's  bill. 
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The  loach  is  of  the  shape  of  an  eel,  and  has  a 
beard  o£  wattles  like  a  barbel.  Walton. 

The  barbel  is  so  called,  by  reason  of  his  barb,  or 
wattles,  at  his  mouth,  which  is  under  his  nose  or 
chops.  Walton. 

The  cock's  comb  and  wattles  are  an  ornament  be- 
coming his  mil  1 1  a  I  spirit.  More. 

2.  A  hurdle.  Ainsworth. 

To  Wa'ttle,  wot'tl.  v.  fl.[patelap,  Sax. 
twigs. ]  To  bind  with  twigs;  to  form  by 
platting  twigs  one  within  another. 

Might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks  penn'd  in  their  wattled  cotes, 
Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops.  Milton. 
A  plough  was  found  in  a  very  deep  bog,  and  a 
hedge  wattled  standing.  Mortimer. 

WAVE,  wave.  n.  a.  [pseje,  Sax.  waegh, 
Dutch;  vague,  French.] 

1 .  Water  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surface;  billow;  water  driven  into  ine- 
qualities. 

The  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd. 

Skakspeare. 

The  leaves  that  rise  would  drown  the  highest  hill; 
But  at  thy  check  they  flee,  and  when  they  hear 
Thy  thund'ring  voice,  they  post  to  do  thy  will. 

Wotton. 

Amidst  these  toils  succeeds  the  balmy  night; 
Now  hissing  waters  the  quench'd  guns  restore; 

And  weary  waves  withdrawing  from  the  fight, 
Are  lull'd  and  pant  upon  the  silent  shore     Dryden. 

The  icave  behind  impels  the  wave  before.   Pope 

Luxuriant  on  the  wave-worn  bank  he  lay 
Stretch'd  forth  and  panting  in  the  sunny  ray.  Pope. 

2.  Unevcnness;  inequality. 

Thus  it  happens,  if  the  glass  of  the  prisms  be  free 
from  veins,  and  their  sides  be  accurately  plane  and 
well  polished,  without  those  numberless  waves  or 
curls,  which  usually  arise  from  sandholes  a  little 
smoothed  in  polishing  with  putty.  Newton. 

To  Wave,  wave.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  play  loosely;  to  float. 

I  may  find 
Your  warlike  ensigns  waving  in  the  wind.  Dryden. 

Messapus'  helm 
He  laces  on,  and  wears  the  waving  crest.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  moved  as  a  signal. 

A  bloody  arm  it  is,  that  holds  a  pine 
Lighted  above  the  capitol,  and  now 
It  waves  unto  us;  Ben  Jonson. 

3.  To  be  in  an  unsettled  state;  to  fluctu- 
ate; to  waver. 

They  ivave  in  and  out,  noway  sufficiently  ground- 
ed, no  way  resolved,  what  to  think,  speak,  or  write, 
more  than  only  that,  because  they  have  taken  it 
upon  them,  they  must  be  opposite.  Hooker. 

If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love  or  no, 
he  waved  indifferently  betwixt  doing  them  neither 
good  nor  harm.  Shakspeare. 

To  Wave,  wave.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  raise  into  inequalities  of  surface. 

He  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  wclk'd  and  avav'i  like  the  enridged  sea. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  move  loosely. 

They  wav'd  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles.  Milton. 

jEneas  wav'd  his  fatal  sword 
High  o'er  his  head.  Dryden. 

He  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving  of  his 
hand,  directed  me  to  approach  the  place  where  he 
sat.  Jlddison. 

3.  To  waft;  to  remove  any  thing  floating. 

Some  men  never  conceive  how  the  motion  of  the 
earth  below  should  wave  one  from  a  knock  perpen- 
dicularly directed  from  a  body  in  the  air  above. 

Brown. 
4,.  To  beckon;  to  direct  by  a  waft  or  mo- 
tion of  any  thing. 

Look  with  what  courteous  action 


U  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground: 

But  do  not  go  with  it.  Shakspeare. 

5.  [guesver,  Fr.  Skinner.']  To  put  off;  to 
quit;  to  depart  from. 

He  resolved  not  to  wave  his  way  upon  this  reason, 
that  if  he  should  but  once,  by  such  a  diversion,  make 
his  enemy  believe  he  were  afraid  of  danger,  he 
should  never  live  without.  Wvllun. 

These,  waving  plots,  found  out  a  better  way; 
Some  god  descended,  and  preserv'd  the  play.  Dryd. 

6.  To  put  aside  for  the  present. 

I  have  wav^d  the  subject  of  your  greatness,  to  re- 
sign myself  to  the  contemplation  of  what  is  more 
peculiarly  yours.  Dryden. 

Since  she  her  interest  for  the  nation's  wav'd, 
Then  I,  who  sav'd  the  king,  the  nation  sav'd.  Dryd. 

If  any  had  a  better  right,  they  were  content  to 

wave  it  and  recognize  the  right  of  the  other.  Lesley. 

To  Wa'ver,  wa'vttr.83  v.  n.  [papian,  Sax.] 

1.  To  play  to  and  fro;  to  move  loosely. 

I  took  two  triangular  glasses,  and  one  of  them 
being  kept  fixt  in  the  same  posture,  that  the  iris  it 
projected  on  the  floor  might  not  waver,  I  cast  on  the 
same  floor  another  iris,  with  another  prism,  moving 
it  to  and  fro.  Boyle. 

The  whitening  shower  descends, 
At  first  thin  wavering.  Thomson. 

2.  To  be  unsettled;  to  be  uncertain  oi  in- 
constant; to  fluctuate;  not  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  which  amazement  when  the  miscreant 
Perceived  him  to  waver,  weak  and  frail, 

Whilst  trembling  horror  did  his  conscience  daunt, 
And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soul  assail.       Spenser. 

Remember  where  we  are; 
In  France,  among  a  fickle  wavering  nation.  Shaksp. 

Thou  almost  mak'st  me  leaver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men.  Shakspeare. 

Hold  fast  the  faith  without  wavering-     Hebrews. 

The  wavering  faith  of  people  vain  and  light. 

Daniel. 

Faith  as  absolutely  determines  our  minds,  and  as 
perfectly  excludes  all  wavering,  as  our  knowledge 
itself;  and  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own  being, 
as  we  can  whether  any  revelation  from  God  be  true 

Locke. 

What  if  Hospinian- should  have  said,  that  Luther 
wavered,  in  the  point  of  the  sacrament?  does  it  follow 
that  he  really  did  so?  Mterbury. 

They,  who  at  this  distance  from  the  first  rise  of 
the  gospel,  after  weighing  the  several  evidences  of 
it,  waver  in  their  faith,  would  have  wavered  though 
they  had  seen  the  first  promulgers  work  wonders. 

JUterbury. 

3.  To  totter;  to  be  in  danger  of  falling 

Has  any  disloyalty  dared  to  feign  that  religion 
wavers?  They  foully  mistake;  as  commonly  they  do, 
that  are  more  cunning  in  other  meu's  lives  than  in 
their  own;  'tis  not  religion  wavers,  but  their  loyalty. 

Holy  day. 

Wa'verer,  wa'vur-ur.  n.  s.  [from  waver.] 
One  unsettled  and  irresolute. 

Come,  young  tcaverer,  come,  and  go  with  me; 
In  one  respect  1  Ml  thy  assistant  be.        Shakspeare. 

Wa'vy,  wa've.  adj.  [from  ivave.] 

1.  Rising  in  waves. 

In  safe  conduct  of  these 

Did  thirtie  hollow-bottom'd  barkes  divide  the  toavie 

seas.  Chapman. 

For  thee  the  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy 

breast; 

And  heav'u  itself  with  more  serene  and  purer  light 

is  blest.  Dryden. 

2.  Playing  to  and  fro,  as  in  undulations. 

Where  full-ear'd  sheaves  of  rye 
Grow  wavy  on  the  tilth,  that  soil  select 
For  apples.  Philips 

Let  her  glad  vallies  smile  with  wavy  corn; 
Let  fleecy  floefcs  her  rising  hills  adorn.  Prior. 

Wawes  or  Waes,  waws.   n.  s.    A  word 


used  by  S/ienser,  according  to  the  Sax- 
on pronunciation. 

1.  For  waves. 

Another  did  the  dying  brands  repair 
With  iron  tongs,  and  sprinkled  oft  the  same 
With  liquid  ivaes.  Spenser. 

2.  In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  be 
for  woes,  [pa,  Saxon.] 

Whilst  they  fly  that  gulf's  devouring  jaws, 
They  on  this  rock  are  rent,  and  sunk  in  helpless 
wawes.  Spenser. 

To  Wawl,  wawl.  v.  n.  [pa,  grief,  Sax.] 
To  cry;  to  howl. 

The  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
We  wawle  and  cry.  Shakspeare. 

W  \X,  waks.8S  n.  s.  [paexe,  Saxon;  wex, 
Danish;  wacks,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  thick  tenacious  matter  gathered  by 
the  bee,  and  formed  into  cells  for  the 
reception  of  the  honey. 

Wax  consists  of  an  acid  spirit  of  a  nauseous  taste, 
and  an  oi),  or  butter,  which  is  emollient,  laxative, 
and  anodyne.  Jirbuthnot. 

Thej  gave  us  food  which  may  with  nectar  vie; 
And  wax,  that  does  the  absent  sun  supply.  Roscom. 

All  the  magistrates,  every  new  or  full  moon,  give 
honour  to  Confucius  with  bowings,  wax  candles,  and 
incense.  Stillingjleet 

While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days, 
When  num'rous  wax  lights  in  bright  order  blaze; 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  live. 

Pope. 

2.  Any  tenacious  mass,  such  as  is  used  to 
fasten  letters. 

We  soften  the  wax  before  we  set  on  the  seal. 

More. 

3.  A  kind  of  concretion  in  the  flesh. 

A  fontanel  in  her  neck  was  much  inflamed,  and 
many  w:aa>kernels  about  it.  Wiseman. 

To  Wax,  waks.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  smear;  to  join  with  wax. 

He  form'd  the  reeds,  proportion'd  as  they  arc, 
Unequal  in  their  length,  and  wax'd  with  care; 
They  still  retain  the  name  of  his  ungrateful  fair. 

Dryden. 
To  Wax,  waks.  v.  n.  pret.  wax,  waxed; 
part.  pass,  waxed,  waxen,      [peaxan, 
Saxon;  wachuen,  (ierman.] 

1.  To  grow;  to  increase;  to  become  big- 
ger, or  more.  Used  of  the  moon  in  op- 
position to  wane,  and  figuratively  of 
things  which  grow  by  turns  bigger  and 
less. 

The  husbandman  in  sowing  and  setting,  upon 
good  reason,  observes  the  waxing-  and  waning  of 
the  moon.  Hakewill. 

They  wax  and  wane 
'Twixt  thrift  and  penury.  Carew. 

2.  To  pass  into  any  state;  to  become;  to 
grow.  It  is  in  either  sense  now  almost 
disused. 

Where  things  have  been  instituted,  which,  bein» 
convenient  and  good  at  the  first,  do  afterward  in 
process  of  time  wax  otherwise,  we  make  no  doubt 
but  they  may  be  altered,  yea,  though  councils  or 
customs  general  have  received  them.  Hooker. 

Careless  the  man  soon  wax,  and  his  wit  weak 
Was  overcome  of  things  that  did  him  please. 

Spenser. 

Art  thou  like  the  adder  waxen  deaf?         Shaksp. 

We  will  destroy  this  place;  because  the  cry  of 
them  is  waxen  great  before  the  Lord.  Genesis. 

Flowers  removed  wax  greater,  because  the  nou- 
rishment ia  more  easily  come  by  in  the  loose  earth. 

Bacon. 

This  answer  given,  Argantes  wild  drew  near, 
Trembling  for  ire,  and  waxing  pale  for  rage; 
Nor  could  he  hold  Fairfax. 

If  I  wax  but  cold  in  my  desire, 
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Hunk  heav'n  hath  motion  lost,  and  tlic  world  Ore. 

Dunne. 

Their  manners  wax  more  and  more  corrupt,  in 

proportion  as  their  blessings  abound.        Jltterbury. 

Wa'xo handler,    wiiks'tshand-lur.    n.    s. 

[from  wax  and  chandler.]    A  maker  of 

wax  candles. 
Wa'xen,   wak's'n.103    adj.    [from    wax.~\ 

Made  of  wax. 

Swarming  next  appear'd 
The  female  bee,  that  feeds  her  husband  drone 
Deliriously,  aud  builds  her  waxen  cells, 
With  honey  stor'd.  Milton- 

1  can  yet  shoot  beams,  whose  heat  can  melt 
The  icaxen  wings  of  this  ambitious  boy.     Denham. 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose; 
But  if  night-robbers  lift  the  well-stor'd  hive, 

An  bumming  through  their  waxen  city  grows, 
And  out  upon  each  others  wings  they  drive.    Dryd. 
Way,  wa.220  n.  s.    [pcej,  Saxon;  weigh) 

Dutch.] 
J.  The  road  in  which  one  travels.  This 
word  is  applied  in  many  relations  which 
seem  unlike  one  another,  but  have  all 
the  original  of  road  or  travel,  noting 
either  progression,  or  the  mode  of  pro- 
gression, local  or  intellectual. 

I  am  amaz'd,  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. 

Shakspeare. 
You  cannot  see  your  way. — 
— I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes: 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw.  Shakspeare. 

To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way, 
A  broad  and  ample  road.  Milton. 

Flutt'ring  the  god,  and  weeping  said, 
Pity  poor  Cupid,  generous  maid! 
Who  happen'd,  being  blind,  to  stray, 
And  on  thy  bosom  lost  his  loay.  Prior. 

2.  Road  made  for  passengers. 

Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover? — 
—Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way,  and  foot-path. 

Shakspeare. 
Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way 
Which  through  a  path  but  scarcely  printed  lay. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  length  of  space. 

Birnbaumer  forest  extends  a  great  way,  wherein 
are  many  deer,  wild  boars,  foxes,  wolves,  and  bears. 

Brown. 

An  old  man,  that  had  travelled  a  great  way  under 
a  huge  burden,  found  himself  so  weary,  that  he  call- 
ed upon  death  to  deliver  him.  V Estrange. 

4.  Course;  direction  of  motion;  local  ten- 
dency. 

I  now  go  toward  him,  therefore  follow  me, 
And  mark  what  way  I  make.  Shakspeare. 

Come  a  little  nearer  this  way,  1  warrant  thee  no 
body  bears  Shakspeare. 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  ask'd  of  ev'ry  one 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone. 

Dryden. 

With  downward  force  he  lock  his  loay, 
And  roll'd  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea.       Dryden. 

My  seven  brave  brothers,  in  one  fatal  day, 
To  death's  dark  mansions  took  the  mournful  way. 

Dryden. 

To  observe  every  the  least  difference  that  is  in 
things,  keeps  the  understanding  steady  and  right  in 
its  way  to  knowledge.  Locke. 

3.  Advance  in  life. 

The  boy  was  to  know  his  father's  circumstances, 
and  that  he  was  to  make  his  way  by  his  own  indus- 
try Spectator. 

£.  Passage;  power  of  progression  made  or 

given. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head: 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way, 
Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever.  Shakspeare. 

Th'  angelick  choirs, 


On  each  hand  parting,  to  his  speed  gave  way, 
Through  all  th'  empyreal  road.  Milton. 

Youth  and  vain  confidence  thy  life  betray: 
Through  armies  this  has  made  Melantius  way. 

b  Wallei: 

The  reason  may  be,  that  men  seldom  come  into 
those  posts  till  after  forty;  about  which  time  the 
natural  heat  beginning  to  decay,  makes  way  for 
those  distempers.  Temple. 

The  air  could  not  readily  ;:et  out  of  those  prisons, 
but  by  degrees,  as  the  earth  and  water  above  would 
give  way.  Bnrnet. 

As  a  soldier,  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Makes  way  for  others.  Dryden. 

Some  make  themselves  way,  and  are  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion. Locke. 

7.  Vacancy  made  by  timorous  or  respect- 
ful recession. 

There  would  be  left  no  difference  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  if  what  we  certainly  know  give  way 
to  what  we  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in.        Locke. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied,  unless  he  made  the  pure 
profession  of  the  gospel  give  icay  to  superstition  and 
idolatry,  wherever  he  had  power  to  expel  the  one, 
and  establish  the  other.  Jltterbury. 

The  senate,  forced  to  yield  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  thought  it  their  wisest  course  to  give  way 
aho  to  the  time.  Swift. 

I  would  give  way  to  others,  who  might  argue  very 
well  upon  the  same  subject.  Sxoijt. 

8.  Course;  regular  progression. 

But  give  me' leave  to  seize  my  destin'd  prey, 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way.  Dryden. 

9.  Course  or  progress  considered  as  ob- 
structed or  hindered. 

The  imagination  being  naturally  tumultuous,  in- 
terposeth  itself  without  asking  leave,  casting  thoughts 
in  our  way,  and  forcing  the  understanding  to  reflect 
upon  them.  Duppa. 

10.  Tendency  to  any  meaning,  or  act. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  words  that  sound  that 

way,  or  points  particularly  at  persecution.     Atterb. 

11.  Access;  means  of  admittance. 

Being  once  at  liberty,  'twas  said,  having  made 
my  icay,  with  some  foreign  prince,  I  would  turn 
pirate  Raleigh. 

12.  Sphere  of  observation. 

These  inquisitions  are  never  without  baseness, 
and  very  often  useless  to  the  curious  inquirer  For 
men  stand  upon  their  guards  against  them,  laying 
all  their  counsels  and  secrets  out  of  their  way. 

Taylor. 

The  general  officers  and  the  publick  ministers 
that  fell  in  my  way,  were  generally  subject  to  the 
gout.  Temple. 

13.  Means;  mediate  instrument;  interme- 
diate step. 

By  noble  ways  we  conquest  will  prepare; 
First  offer  peace,  and  that  refus'd,  make  war. 

Dryden. 

What  conceivable  toays  are  there,  whereby  we 
should  come  to  be  assured  that  there  is  such  a  being 
as  God?  Tillolson. 

A  child  his  mother  so  well  instructed  this  way  in 
geography,  that  he  knew  the  limits  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  world.  Locke. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  God  to  make  a  creature 
with  more  ways  to  convey  into  the  understanding 
the  notice  of  corporeal  things  than  those  five  he 
has  given  to  man.  Locke- 

14.  Method;  scheme  of  management. 

He  durst  not  take  open  icay  against  them,  and  as 
hard  it  was  to  take  a  secret,  they  being  so  continu- 
ally followed  by  the  best,  and  every  way  ablest,  of 
that  region  Sidney. 

A  physician  unacquainted  with  your  body,  may 
put  you  in  a  way  for  a  present  cure,  but  overthrow- 
eth  your  health  in  some  other  kind.  Bacon. 

\\  ill  not  my  yielded  crown  redeem  my  breath? 
SI  ill  am  I  fcar'd?  is  there  no  xoay  but  death? 

Daniel. 

As  by  calling  evil  good,  a  man  is  misrepresented 


to  iiiinsi  II  in  the  way  of  flattery,  so  by  calling  good 
evil,  he  is  misrepresented  to  others  in  the  way  of 
slander.  South- 

Now  what  impious  ways  my  wiilies  took! 
How  they  the  monarch  and  the  man  forsook!  Prior. 

15.  Private  determination;  particular  will 
or  humour. 

He  was  of  an  high  mind,  and  loved  his  own  will 
and  his  way,  as  one  that  revered  himself,  and  would 
reign  indeed.  Bacon. 

If  I  had  my  icay, 
He  had  mew'd  in  flames  at  home,  not  in  the  senate; 
I  had  sing'd  his  furs  by  this  time.  Ben  Jonson- 

1  6.  Manner;  mode. 

She  with  a  calm  carelessness  let  every  thing  slide, 
as  we  do  by  their  speeches,  who  neither  in  matter 
nor  person  do  any  way  belong  uuto  us.  Sidney. 

God  hath  so  many  times  and  ways  spoken  to  men. 

Hooker . 

Few  writers  make  an  extraordinary  figure,  who 
have  not  something  in  their  way  of  thinking  or  ex- 
pressing, that  is  entirely  their  own.  Spectator. 

His  way  of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not  his 
invention  of  them,  is  what  we  admire.       Addison. 

17.  Method;  manner  of  practice. 

Having  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove  to 
climb  to  the  height  of  terribleness.  Sidney. 

Matter  of  mirth 
She  could  devise,  and  thousand  ways  invent 
To  feed  her  foolish  humour  and  vain  jolliment. 

Spenser- 
Taught 
To  live  th'  easiest  way,  not  with  perplexing  thoughts. 

Milton 

18.  Method  or  plan  of  life,  conduct,  or 
action. 

To  attain 
The  height  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways, 
All  human  thought  comes  short.  Milton- 

When  a  man  sees  the  prodigious  expense  our 
forefathers  have  been  at  in  these  barbarous  build- 
ings, one  cannot  but  fancy  what  miracles  they  would 
have  left  us,  had  they  only  been  instructed  in  the 
right  way.  Addison 

19.  Process  of  things  good  or  ill. 

The  affairs  here  began  to  settle  in  a  prosperous 
way.  Hexjlin. 

20.  Right  method  to  act  or  know. 

We  are  quite  out  of  the  icay,  when  we  think  that 
things  contain  withiu  themselves  the  qualities  that 
appear  to  us  in  tl:em.  Locke- 

They  arc  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
who  are  marching  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide 
that  will  mislead  them,  than  he  that  has  not  yet 
taken  a  stq>,  and  is  likelier  to  enquire  after  the 
right  way.  Locke. 

By  me  they  offer  all  that  you  can  ask, 
And  point  an  easy  way  to  happiness.  Roxce. 

21.  General  scheme  of  actin;.!;. 

Men  who  go  out  of  the  way  to  hint  free  things, 
must  be  guilty  of  absurdity,  or  rudeness.    Clarissa. 

22.  By  the  way.  Without  any  necessary 
connexion  with  the  main  design;  en 
passant. 

Note,  by  the  way,  that  unity  of  continuance  is 
easier  to  procure,  than  unity  of  species.         Bacon. 

Will  Honeycomb,  now  on  the  verge  of  three- 
score, asked  me,  in  his  most  serious  look,  whether 
1  would  advise  him  to  marry  lady  Betty  Single, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes 
about  town.  Spectator. 

23.  To  go  or  come  one's  way,  or  ways:  to 
come  along,  or  depart.  A  familiar 
phrase. 

Nay,  come  your  xcays; 

This  is  his  majetty,  say  your  mind  to  him.  Shaksp. 

To  a  boy  fast  asleep  upon  the  brink  of  a  river, 

fortune  came  and  wak'd  him;  prithee  get  up,  aud 

go  thy  xcays,  thou  'It  tumble  in  and  be  drawn  d  aba. 

L  Estrange. 

24.  Way  and  ways  are  now  often  used  cor. 
ruptly  for  wise. 
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But  if  he  shall  any  ways  make  them  void  after 
he  hath  heard  them,  then  he  shall  bear  her  iniquity. 

Numbers. 

They  erect  conclusions  no  way  inferrible  from 

their  premises.  Brown. 

Beiug  sent  to  reduce  Paros,  he  mistook  a  great 

fire  at  a  distance  for  the  fleet,  and  being  no  tvays  a 

match  for  them,  set  sail  for  Athens.  Sioift. 

'Tis  no  way  the  interest  even  of  priesthood. 

Pope. 

Wa'y bread,    wa'bred.   n.  s.    [filantago.] 

A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

Wayfa'rer,    wa'fa-rur.88   n.  s.   \_ivay  and 

fare,  to  go.]   Passenger;  traveller. 

Howsoever,  many  wayfarers  make  themselves 
glee,  by  putting  the  inhabitants  in  mind  of  this 
privilege;  who  again,  especially  the  women,  for- 
slow  not  to  bain  them.  Carew. 

V/ayfa'ring,  wa'fa-ring.410  adj.  Travel- 
ling; passing;  being  on  a  journey. 

They  to  whom  all  this  is  revealed,  if  they  will 
not  t>e  directed  into  a  path  so  planed  and  smoothed, 
that  the  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err 
therein,  must  needs  acknowledge  themselves  in  the 
number  of  the  blind,  that  will  not  enter  into  God's 
rest.  Hammond. 

Wayfa'ringtree,  \v a' fa- ring-tree  n.  s. 
[yiburnu?n,  Lat.]    A  plant.  Miller. 

To  Wayla'y,  wa-la/.  v.  a.  \way  and  lay.] 
To  watch  insidiously  in  the  way;  to  be- 
set by  ambush 

I  will  waylay  thee  going  home,  where  if  it  he  thy 
chance  to  kill  me, — thou  kill'st  me  like  a  rogue  and 
a  villain.  Shakspeare. 

The  employment  of  money  is  chiefly  merchan- 
dizing or  purchasing,  and  usury  waylays  both,  it 
dulls  and  damps  all  industries.  Bacon- 

How  thou  lurk'st 
In  valley  or  green  meadow,  to  waylay 
Some  beauty  rare.  Milton. 

Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy  rides, 
Waylays  their  merchants,  and  their  land  besets, 
Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  pro- 
vides, 
They  lay  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  nets.    Dryden. 

Like  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  store, 
Their  waylaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  they  bring. 

Dryden. 
Wayla'yer,  wa-la'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  way- 
lay.] One  who  waits  in  ambush  for  an- 
other. 
Wa'yless,  wa'les.  adj.  [Q'om  way.]  Path- 
less; uutraqked. 

When  on  upon  my  wayless  walk 
As  my  desires  me  draw, 

1,  like  a  madman,  fell  to  talk 
With  every  thing  I  saw.  Drayton, 

Wa'ymark,    wa'mark.    n.    s.    [way    and 
mark-.]      Mark  to  guide  in  travelling. 
Set  thee  up  icaymarks,  make  thee  high  heaps. 

Jeremiah. 
To  Wa'yment,  wa'ment.  -v.  a.  [pa,  Sax.] 
To  lament,  or  grieve.     Obsolete. 

What  boots  it  to  weep  and  to  wayment, 
When  ill  is  chanc'd,  but  doth  the  ill  increase, 
And  the  weak  mind  with  double  woe  torment. 

Spenser. 

WA'Y  WARD,  wa'wurd."  adj.  [pa,  wo, 

and  peupb,  Saxon.]  Fro  ward;  peevish; 

morose;  vexatious;  liking  his  own  way. 

That  night,  the  elder  it  was,  the  more  toayward 

it  shewed  itself  towards  them.  Sidney. 

How  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 
That  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod! 
Wayward  beauty  doth  not  fancy  move; 
A  frown  forbids,  a  smile  engendereth  love.  Fairfax. 

To  mischief  bent, 
He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent; 
Wayward,  but  wise;  by  long  experience  taught 


To  please  both  parties,  for  ill  ends  he  fought. 

Dryden. 
Wa'ywardly,    wa'wuid-le.    adv.     [from 
wayward.]     Frowardly;   perversely. 

Waywardly  proud;  and  therefore  bold:  because 
extremely  faulty.  Sidney. 

Howsoever,  some  will  still  be  icaywardly  dis- 
posed; yet  if  such  as  be  in  authority  will  do  their 
duties,  they  may  by  convenient  discipline  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  modesty,  or  else  removed. 

Whitgift. 
Wa'ywardness,  wa'wurd-nes! "n.  s.  [from 
wayward.]  Frowardness;  perverseness. 
Such  the  behaviour  of  ladies,  as  builded  their 
chastity  not  upon  waywardness,  but  choice  of  wor- 
thiness. Sidney. 
The  best  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rash;  then 
must  we  look  from  his  age  to  receive  not  alone  the 
imperfections  of  long  engrafted  condition,  but  the 
unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  cholerick  years 
bring.                                                        Sliakspeare. 
A  child  will  have  as  much  wit  as  he  hath  way- 
wardness                                                        Walton. 

We,  wee.96  2*6  Jironoun.  [in  oblique  cases 
us.]  See  /. 

1.  The  plural  of  /. 

Retire  ice  to  our  chamber, 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed.      Shakspeare- 

Fair  and  noble  hostess, 

We  are  your  guests  to  night.  Sliakspeare. 

Notwithstanding  animals  had  nothing  like  the  use 

of  reason,  ice  find  in  them  all  the  lower  parts  of  our 

nature  in  the  greatest  strength.  Mdison. 

2.  1  and  others,  indefinitely. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.    Pope. 

3.  Improperly   and   ungrammatically  for 
the  oblique  case,  us. 

To  poor  we, 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital.  Shakspeare. 

WEAK,  weke.22;  adj.  [paec,  Sax.  week, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Feeble;  not  strong. 

He  is  weary  and  weak  handed.  2  Samuel. 

Here  only  roeak, 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 

Milton. 

Wert  thou  not  weak  with  hunger,  mad  with  love, 

My  hand  should  force  thee.  Dryden. 

Fame  and  reputation  are  weak  ties:  many  have 

not  the  least  sense  of  them:  powerful  men  are  only 

awed  by  them  as  they  conduce  to  their  interest. 

Dryden. 

Children,  being  by  the  course  of  nature  born  weak, 

and  unable  to  provide  for  tl  emselves,  they  have,  by 

the  appointment  of  God,  a  right  to  be  maintained 

by  their  parents.  Locke. 

2.  Infirm;  not  healthy. 

Here  I  stand  your  brave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  iceak,  and  despis'd  old  man. 

Shakspeare. 
He  is  now  daily  watching  over  the  weak  and  in- 
firm; humbling  himself  to  perverse,  rude,  ignorant 
people,  wherever  he  can  find  them.  Law. 

3.  Soft;  pliant;  not  stiff'. 

4.  Low  of  sound. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  and  womanish; 
but  audible,  strong,  and  manlike.  Jischam. 

5.  Feeble  of  mind;  wanting  spirit;  wanting 
discernment. 

As  the  case  stands  with  this  present  age,  full  of 
tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  we  yield  to  the  stream 
thereoi.  Hooker. 

This  murder'd  prince,  though  weak  he  was, 
He  was  not  ill,  nor  yet  so  weak,  but  that 
He  shew'd  much  martial  valour  in  his  place. 

Daniel. 

She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse.  Milton. 

That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  more  than  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  they  may  thank  the  Whigs,  whose 
false  representations  they  were  so  iceak  to  believe. 

Swift. 


Origen  was  never  weak  enough  to  imagine  that 
there  were  two  Gods,  equal  in  invisibility,  in  eter- 
nity, in  greatness.  Waterland. 
To  think  every  thing  disputable,  is  a  proof  of  a 
weak  mind,  and  captious  temper.  Bealtie. 
6:  Not  much  impregnated  with  any  ingre- 
dient: as,  a  weak  tincture,  weak  beer. 

7.  Not  powerful;  not  potent. 

I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile, 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak  and  I  more  strong. 

Shakspeare. 

The  weak,  by  thinking  themselves  strong,  are  in- 
duced to  venture  and  proclaim  war  against  that 
which  ruins  them;  and  the  strong,  by  conceiting 
themselves  weak,  are  thereby  rendered  inactive  and 
useless.  South. 

If  the  poor  found  the  rich  disposed  to  supply  their 
wants,  or  if  the  weak  might  always  find  protection 
from  the  mighty,  they  could  none  of  them  lament 
their  own  condition.  Swift. 

8.  Not  well  supported  by  argument. 

A  case  so  weak  and  feeble  hath  been  much  per- 
sisted in.  Hooker. 

9.  Unfortified. 

To  quell  the  tyrant  love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails, 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato's  son.     Mdison. 

To  Wea'ken,  we'k'n.10?  v.  a.   To  debili- 
tate; to  enfeeble;  to  deprive  of  strength. 
The  first  which  weakened  them  was  their  secu- 
rity. Hooker. 
Their  hands  shall  be  weakened  from  the  work, 
that  it  be  not  done.                                   Neliemiah. 

Intestine  broils, 
Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  night.  Milton. 

Every  violence  offered  to  the  body,  weakens  and 
impairs  it,  and  renders  it  less  durable.  Ray. 

Let  us  not  weaken  still  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions.  Mdison. 

Solemn  impressions,  that  seem  to  weaken  the 
mind,  may,  by  proper  reflection,  be  made  to 
strengthen  it.  Clarissa. 

Wea'kling,    weke'llng.410    n.   s.    [from 
weak.]    A  feeble  creature. 

Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight: 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 

Shakspeare: 
Ulysses;  who  I  thought  was  mand 
With  great  and  goodly  personage;  and  bore 
A  vertue  answerable;  and  this  shore 
Should  shake  with  weight  of  such  a  conqueror, 
When  now  a  weakling  came,  a  dwarfie  thing. 

Chapman- 

iEsop  begged  his  companions  not  to  overcharge 

him;   they  found  him  a  weakling,  and  bade  him 

please  himself.  L'Estrange. 

Wea'kly,  weke'le.  adv.  [from  weak.~] 

1.  Feebly;  faintly;  without  strength. 

2.  With  want  of  efficacy. 

The  motion  of  gravity  worketh  weakly,  both  far 
from  the  earth,  and  also  within  the  earth.      Bacon. 

Was  plighted  faith  so  iceakly  seal'd  above, 
That  for  one  error  I  must  lose  your  love?     Dryden. 

3.  Indiscreetly;  injudiciously;  timorously; 
with  feebleness  of  mind. 

This  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me, 
Under  the  seal  of  silence,  could  not  keep, 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it.         Milton. 

Tancred,  I  neither  am  disposM  to  make 
Request  for  life,  nor  offer 'd  life  to  take: 
Much  less  deny  the  deed;  but  least  of  all 
Beneath  pretended  justice  weakly  fall.         Dryden-. 
Wea'kly,  weke'le.  adj. [from  weak.]  Not 
strong;  not  healthy. 

Being  old  and  weakly,  twenty  years  in  prison,  it 
was  ten  to  one  that  ever  I  should  have  returned. 

Raleigh. 

Wea'kness,  weke'nes.  n.  s.  [from  weak.] 
I.   Want  of  strength;  want  of  force;  fee- 
bleness. 
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rroj  in  our  weakness  lives,  not  in  her  strength. 

Shakspeare. 
Argument 
Of  human  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.     Mitt. 

The  general's  force,  as  kept  alive  by  fight, 
Now,  notoppos'd,  nu  longer  can  pursue: 

Lasting  till  heav'n  had  done  his  courage  right, 
When  he  had  conquer'd,  he  his  weakness  knew. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Want  of  sprig  htliness. 

New  graces  yearly  like  tby  works  display, 
Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay.     Pope. 

3.  Want  of  steadiness 

By  such  a  review  we  shall  discern  and  strengthen 
our  weaknesses  with  good  resolution,  and  so  order 
our  future  conversation  as  may  render  us  least  ex- 
posed to  falling.  Rogers. 

4.  Infirmity;  unhcalthincss. 

Persons  in  those  posts  derive  a  weakness  of  con- 
stitution from  the  case  a;;d  luxury  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  delicacy  of  their  own  education.      Temple. 

5.  Want;  oi  cogency- 

She  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the  weakness  of 
those  testimonies.  Tillotson. 

6.  Want  ot  judgment;  want  of  resolution; 
foolishness  of  mind. 

A  woman,  and  thence  weak 

■  Weakness  is  thy  excuse, 


And  I  believe  it;  toeakness  to  resist 
Philistian  gold:  if  weakness  may  excuse, 
What  murderer,  what  traitor,  parracide, 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  it? 
All  wickedness  is  weakness.  Milton. 

7.  Defect;  failing. 

If  you  will  work  on  3ny  man,  you  must  know  his 
nature,  and  so  lead  him;  or  his  iceaknesses  and  dis- 
advantages, and  so  awe  him  Bacon. 
Many  find  a  pleasure  in  contradicting  the  com- 
mon reports  of  fame,  and  in  spreading  abroad  the 
weaknesses  of  an  exalted  character.           Spectator. 
Weaksi'de,  weke-side'.  n.  s.   [weak  and 
side.]  Foible;  deficience;  infirmity. 

This  dog  would  have  fought  for  his  master  in  any 
other  case;  but  the  love  of  mutton  was  his  weakside. 

V  Estrange. 
Trade  has  increased  their  shipping,  which  they 
found  to  be  their  iceakside  in  their  last  attempts. 

Temple. 
Weal,  wele.227  n.  s.  [pelan,  Saxon;  wea- 
lust,  Dutch.] 

1 .  Happiness;  prosperity;  flourishing  state. 

Our  weal  on  you  depending, 
Counts  it  your  weal,  that  he  have  liberty      Shaksp. 

As  we  love  the  weal  of  our  souls  and  bodies,  let 
us  so  behave  ourselves  as  we  may  be  at  peace  with 
God.  Bacon. 

Thine,  and  of  all  tby  sons, 
The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  plac"d ;  beware!      Milt. 

Ireland  ought  to  be  considered  not  only  in  its 
own  interest,  but  likewise  in  relation  to  England, 
upon  whose  weal  in  the  main  that  of  this  kingdom 
depends.  Temple. 

2.  Republick;  state;  publick  interest. 

Blood  hath  been  shed 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  general  weal?  Shaksp. 
How  should  the  muse  from  such  a  monarch  steal 
An  hour,  and  not  defraud  the  public  weat?      Pope. 

Weal,  wele.  n.  s.  [palan,  Saxon.]    The 
mark  of  a  stripe. 
Like  warts  or  iceals  it  hangs  upon  her  skin. 

Donne. 
Weal  aroai/,  wele.  interj.  Alas.  Obsolete. 

Sfienaer. 

Weald,  Wald,  Walt.   Whether  singly  or 

jointly,  signify  a  wood  or  grove,  from 

the  Saxon  pealb.  (lib/ton. 

WEALTH,    weir/;.2'*  a16  n.  s.    [paleS, 

rich,  Saxon.] 
I.  Prosperity;  external  happiness. 

In  all  time  of  our  tribulation,  in  all  time  of  our 


wealth,  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  good  Lord  deliver  us.    Common  Prayer. 
Riches;  money,  or  precious  goods. 
In  desart  hast  thine  habitancc, 
And  these  rich  heaps  of  wealth  dost  hide  apart 
From  the  world's  eye  and  from  her  right  usance. 

Fairy  Queen. 
I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 
Destroying  them  (or  wealth.  Shaks]>eare. 

Once  they  flourished  in  ireallh  and  wit.   Holyday. 
I  wish  thee,  Vin,  above  all  wealth, 
Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health: 
Not  too  much  wit  or  wealth  come  to  thee; 
For  much  of  cither  may  undo  thee.    Bishop  Cm-bet. 
Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  pro- 
vides, 
They  lie  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  nets.     Dryden. 
Wka'lthily,     weUA'e-le.     adv.      [from 
wealthy.]  Richly. 

I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua, 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua.       Shakspeare. 

Wea'lthiness,  wel/A'e-nes.  n.   .?.  [from 
wealthy. ,]   Richness. 

Wea'lthy,  wel//i'e.  adj.  [from  wealth.] 
Rich;  opulent;  abundant. 

If  a  gentleman,  or  any  wealthy  yeoman,  have 
any  children,  the  eldest  shall  be  kept  in  some  order, 
but  all  the  rest  shall  shift  and  fall  to  this  occupa- 
tion of  stealing.  Spenser. 

I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow 
Ere  three  days  pass.  Shakspeare. 

My  speculations,  when  sold  single,  like  cherries 
upon  the  stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and  wealthy; 
after  some  time  they  come  to  market  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  are  every  ordinary  man's  money. 

Spectator 

Not  Neptune's  self  from  all  his  floods  receives 
A  wealthier  tribute  than  to  thine  he  gives.        Pope. 

To  WEAN,  wene.22?  v.  a.  [penan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  put  from  the  breast;  to  ablactate. 

She  was  weaned  when  it  did  taste  the  wormwood 
on  the  nipple,  pretty  fool!  to  see  it  fall  out  with  the 
dug.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  behaved  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  of  his 
mother.  Psalms 

In  weaning  young  creatures,  the  best  way  is 
never  to  let  them  suck  the  paps  at  all;  for  then  tbe> 
will  drink  up  milk  without  any  difficulty.  Ray 

A  fortnight  before  you  wean  calves  from  milk,  let 
water  be  mixed  with  it.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  withdraw  from  any  habit  or  desire. 

Here  the  place  whose  pleasant  sights 
From  other  shades  have  weaii'd  my  wand'ring  mind ; 
Tell  me  what  wants  me  here  Spenser. 

I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair, 
For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb. 

Shakspeare 
Seriously  reflect  on  the  happy  state   he    shall 
most  certainly  arrive  to,   if  he  but  wean  himself 
from  these  worldly  impediments  here  that  clog  his 
soul's  flight.  Digby. 

Children  newly  weaned  from  their  parents,  put 
out  their  hands  towards  them  in  their  dreams,  as 
if  they  were  still  present.  Stillingfleet. 

There   the  coarse  cake,  and  homely  husks  of 
beans, 
From  pamp'ringriot  the  young  stomach  weans. 

Dryden 
The  troubles  of  age  were  intended  by  the  Author 
of  our  being  to  wean  us  gradually  from  our  fond- 
ness of  life,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  end  of 
it.  Swift. 

"k.a'm.i.,  wene'il.  ?  n.    s.    [from 

Wa  v'ni.ing,    wene'ling.410  $       wean.] 
An  animal  newly  weaned. 
Though  when  as  Lowder  was  far  away, 
This  wolfish  sheep  would  catchen  his  prey; 
A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  weanel  wast, 
With  that  to  the  wood  would  he  speed  haste. 

Spenser. 
To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  and  weanling  kids, 


On   hills   where  flocks  are   fed,    flies  tou'rd  the 

springs 
Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes.  Milton- 

2.   A  child  newly  weaned. 
WEA'PON,  wc-p'p'n.211  7i.  «.   [peapon, 
Saxon.]   Instrument  of  offence;  some- 
thing  with  which  one  is  armed  to  hurt 
another. 

The  giant 
Down  let  fall  his  arm,  and  soft  withdre v. 
His  weapon  huge,  that  heaved  was  on  high, 
For  to  ha\e  sluin  the  man  that  on  the  ground  did 
lie.  Spautr. 

The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  tic  for  a  sword; 
For  I  have  loailcn  me  with  many  spo  ; 
Using  no  other  weapon  hut  Ins  name      Shakspeare. 

Take  this  weapon 
Which  I  have  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor. 

Shakspear*. 
Touch  me  with  noble  anger; 
O  let  not  women's  weapons,  water  drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.  Shakspeare. 

His  foes,  who  came  to  bring  him  death, 
Bring  him  a  weapon  that  before  had  none.  Daniel. 

With  his  full  force  he  whid'd  it  first  around; 
Imperial  Juno  turn'd  the  course  before, 
And  fix'd  the  wand'ring  weapon  in  the  door. 

Dryden 

Wea'poned,  wep'p'n'd.359  adj.  [from 
wea/ion.]  Armed  for  offence;  furnished 
with  arms. 

In  what  sort,  so  ill  weaponed,  could  you  achieve 

this  enterprize?  Sidney. 

Both  the  combatants  entered,   apparelled  only 

in  their  doublets   and  hoses,  and  wtaponed  with 

sword,  buckler,  and  dagger.  Hayward. 

Weaponless,  wep'p'n-les.  adj.  [from 
wea/ion.]  Having  no  weapon;  unarmed. 

Sampson 
Ran  on  embattled  armies,  clad  in  iron, 
And  weaponless  himself 
Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammer'd  cuirass, 
Chalybean  tempcr'd  steel,  and  frock  of  mail, 
Adamantean  proof.  Milton. 

Wea'ponsalve,  wep'pn-salv.  n.  s  [wea- 
pon and  salve.~]  A  salve  which  was 
supposed  to  cure  the  wound,  being  ap- 
plied to  the  weapon  that  made  it. 

That  the  sympathetick  powder  and  the  iceapon.' 

salve  constantly  perform  what  is  promised,    I  leave 

others  to  believe.  Boyle. 

To  Wear,    ware.2*0  v    a.    preterit  wore; 

participle  worn,  [pep.au,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  waste  with  use,  or  time,  or  instru- 
ments; to  impair  or  lessen  by  gradual 
diminution. 

0  wicked  world!  one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to 
pieces  with  age,  to  shew  himself  a  young  gallant. 

Sh  ak  tpeare. 

Pro'.ogcnes  could  lay  his  colours  so  artificially, 
that  one  being  woi~n  off,  a  fresh  should  succeed  to 
the  number  of  five.  Peacham. 

Waters  wear  the  stones.  Job. 

An  hasty  word,  or  an  indiscreet  action,  does  not 
dissolve  the  bond,  but  that  friendship  may  be  still 
sound  in  heart;  and  so  outgrow  and  wear  orl"  these 
little  distempers.  'lh. 

They  have  had  all  advantages  to  the  making 
them  wise  unto  salvation,  yet  suffer  their  manhood 
to  tcear  out  and  obliterate  all  those  rudiments  of 
their  youth.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  his  name  inscrib'd,  their  tears  they  pay, 
Till  years  and  kisses  wear  his  nanii  away. 

Dryden. 

Kings'  titles  commonly  begin  by  force, 
Which  time  wears  off  and  mellows  into  right. 

Dryden. 

No  differences  of  age,  tempers,  or  education,  can 
icear  out  religion,  and  set  any  considerable  number 
of  men  free  from  it.  Tillotson 
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Theodosius  exerted  himself  to  animate  his  peni- 
tent in  the  course  of  life  she  was  entering  upon, 
and  wear  out  of  her  mind  groundless  fears. 

Spectator. 

I.  To  consume  tediously. 

What  masks,  what  dances, 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours.  Shaks. 

In  most  places,  their  toil  is  so  extreme  as  they 
cannot  endure  it  above  four  hours;  the  residue 
they  wear  out  at  coites  and  kayles.  Carew. 

Wisest  and  best  of  men  full  oft  begml'd, 
With  goodness  principled,  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive, 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days.         Milton. 

3.  To  carry  appendant  to  the  .body. 

This  pale  and  angry  rose 
Will  I  for  ever  wear.  Shakspeare. 

Why  art  thou  angry? 

That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  icear  a  sword, 

Who  wears  not  honesty.  Shakspeare. 

What  is  this 
That  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty?  Shakspeare. 

I  am  the  the  first-born  son  of  him  that  last 
Wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome.     Shakspeare. 
Their  adorning,  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorn- 
ing of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold. 

1  Peter. 

Eas'd  the  putting  off 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear. 

Milton. 

He  ask'd  what  arms  the  swarthy  Memnon  wore; 
What  troops  he  landed.  Dryden. 

This  is  unconscionable  dealing,  to  be  made  a 
slave,  and  not  know  whose  livery  I  wear.  Dryden. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 

Pope. 

4.  To  exhibit  in  appearance. 

Such  an  infectious  face  her  sorrow  wears, 
I  can  bear  death,  but  not  Cydaria's  tears. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  affect  by  degrees. 

Trials  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  possibly,  in 
the  first  essay,  displeased  us.  Locke. 

A  man  who  has  any  relish  for  true  writing,  from 
the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author,  every  time 
he  peruses  him,  wears  himself  into  the  same  man- 
ner. Spectator. 

6.  To  Wear  out.     To  harass. 
He  shall  wear  out  the  saints .  Daniel. 

7.  To  Wear  out.  To  waste  or  destroy  by 

degrees. 

This  very  rev'rent  lecher,  quite  rcorn  out 
With  rheumatisms,  and  crippled  with  his  gout. 

Dryden. 

To  Wear,  ware.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  wasted   with  use  or  time.     It 
has  commonly  some  particle,  as,  out, 

away,  off. 

Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away.  Exodus. 

In  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  when  young, 
in  whom  the  idea  of  colours  having  been  but 
slightly  taken  notice  of,  and  ceasing  to  be  repeated, 
do  quite  icear  out.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  tediously  spent. 

Thus  wore  out  night;  and  now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground-nest  bigb-tow'ring  to  descry 
The  morn's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his  song. 

Milton. 

3.  To  pass  away  by  degrees. 

If  passion  causes  a  present  terror,  yet  it  soon 

wears  off;  and  inclination  will  easily  learn  to  slight 

such  scarecrows.  Locke- 

The  difficulty  will  every  day  grow  less  and  wear 

off,  and  obedience  become  easy  and  familiar. 

Rogers- 
Wear,  ware.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  The  act  of  wearing;  the  thing  worn. 
It  was  th'  enchantment  of  her  riches 
That  made  m'  apply  t'  your  crony  witches; 
That  in  return  would  pay  tli'  cxpence, 
The  wear  and  tear  of  censcience.  Hudihras. 
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2.  [paeji,  Saxon,  a  fen;  war,  German,  a 
mound.]  A  dam  to  shut  up  and  raise 
the  water:  often  written  weir  or  wier. 

They  will  force  themselves  through  flood-gates, 
or  over  wears,  hedges,  or  stops  in  the  water. 

Walton. 

3.  A  net  of  twigs  to  catch  fish.' 
Weard,  warde.    v.  s.     Weard,    whether 

initial  or  final,  signifies  watchfulness  or 
care;  from  the  Saxon  peajiban,  to 
ward  or  keep.  Gibson. 

Wea'rer,  wa'rur.98  n.  s.  [from  wear.'] 
1.  One  who   has  any  thing  appendant  to 
his  person. 

Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonio's  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  't  to-day.  Shakspeare. 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,   with  their  wearers 
tost, 
And  flutter'd  into  rags.  Milton. 

Armour  bears  off  insults,  and  preserves  the 
wearer  in  the  day  of  battle;  but,  the  danger  once 
repelled,  it  is  laid  aside  as  being  too  rough  for  civil 
conversation.  Dryden 

We  ought  to  leave  room  for  the  humour  of  the 
artist  or  wearer.  Jlddison. 

That  which  wastes  or  diminishes. 

Take  away  this  measure  from  our  dress  and  ha- 
bits, and  all  is  turned  into  such  paint  and  glitter, 
and  ridiculous  ornaments,  as  are  a  real  shame  to 
the  wearer.  Law. 

Wea'riness,  we're-nes.   n.  s.  [from  wea- 
ry.] 

1.  Lassitude;    state  of  being  spent  with 

labour. 

Come,  our  stomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely  savoury;  weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.  Shakspeare. 

Water-fowls  supply  the  weariness  of  a  long  flight 
by  taking  water.  Hale. 

Heaven,  when  the  creature  lies  prostrate  in  the 
weakness  of  sleep  and  weariness,  spreads  the  cover- 
ing of  night  and  darkness  to  conceal  it.         South. 

To  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke: 
At  length  with  weariness  and  wine  oppress'd, 
They  rise  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  rest. 

Dryden. 

2.  Fatigue;  cause  of  lassitude. 
The  more  remained  out  of  the  weariness  and 

fatigue  of  their  late  marches.  Clarendon. 

3.  Impatience  of  any  thing. 

4.  Tediousness. 
Wea'ring,  wa'ring.410  n.  s.  [from  wear.] 

Clothes. 

It  was  his  bidding; 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing  and  adieu.      Shaksp. 

Wea'rish,  we'rish.  adj.  [I  believe  from 
psep.,  Saxon,  a  quagmire.  See  Wee- 
rish.] 

1.  Boggy;  watery. 

2.  Weak;  washy. 
A  garment  over  rich  and  wide  for  many  of  their 

icearish  and  ill-disposed  bodies.  Carew. 

Wea'risome,  we're-sum.l6s  adj.  [from 
weary r]  Troublesome;  tedious;  causing 
weariness. 

The  soul  preferreth  rest  in  ignorance  before 
loearisome  labour  to  know.  Hooker. 

These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways, 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome. 

Shakspeare. 

Troops  came  to  the  army  the  day  before,  harassed 
with  a  long  and  tceamome  march.  Bacon- 

Costly  I  reckon  not  them  alone  which  charge 
the  purse,  but  which  are  wearisome  and  importune 
in  suits.  Bacon. 

Shrinking  up  or  stretching  out  are  wearisome  po- 
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sitions,  and  such  as  perturb  the  quiet  of  those  parts'. 

Brown. 
This  must  be  our  task 
In  heav'n,  this  our  delight;  how  wearisome 
Eternity  so  spent,  in  worship  paid 
To  whom  we  hate!  Milton. 

Satiety  from  all  things  elsedolh  come, 
Then  life  must  to  itself  grow  wearisome.    Denham. 

Wea'risomely,  we're-sfim-le.  adv.  [from 
wearisome^]  Tediously;  so  as  to  cause 
weariness. 

As  of  Nimrod,  so  are  the  opinions  of  writers 
different  touching  Assur,  and  the  beginning  of  that 
great  state  of  Assyria;  a  controversy  wearisomely 
disputed,  without  any  direct  proof  or  certainty. 

Raleigh. 

Wea/risomenkss,  we're-sum-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  wearisome.] 

1.  The  quality  of  tiring. 

2.  The  state  of  being  easily  tired. 
A   wit,  quick  without  lightness,  sharp  without 

britlleness,  desirous  of  good  things  without  new- 
fangleness,  diligent  in  painful  things  without  wea- 
risomeness.  Jlscham. 

To  Wea'ry,  we're,  x>.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] 
1.  To  tire;  to  fatigue;   to  harass;  to  sub- 
due by  labour. 

Better  that  the  enemy  seek  us; 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
Doing  himself  offence.  Shakspeare. 

The  people  labour  in  the  very  fire,  weary  them- 
selves for  very  vanity.  Habakkuk. 

Dewy  sleep  oppress'd  them  toeary'd.        Milton. 

Sea  would  be  pools  without  the  brushing  air, 
To  curl  the  waves;  and  sure  some  little  care 
Should  weary  nature  so,  to  make  her  want  repose. 

Dryden. 

You  have  already  tcean/'d  fortune  so, 
She  cannot  farther  be  your  friend  or  foe, 
But  sits  all  breathless.  Dryden. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  continue  a  paper  by 
resuming  the  same  subjects,  and  wearying  out  the 
reader  with  the  same  thoughts  in  a  different  phrase. 

Jlddison. 

I.  To  make  impatient  of  continuance. 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee.      Shaksp. 
Should  the  government  be  wearied  out  of  its 
present  patience,  what  is  to  be  expected  by  such 
turbulent  men.  Jlddison. 

3.  To  subdue  or  harass  by  any  thing  irk- 
some. 

Must'ripg  all  her  wiles, 
With  blandish'd  parleys,  feminine  assaults, 
Tongue  batteries,  she  surceas'd  not  day  nor  night 
To  storm  me  over-watch'd  and  weary'd  out.   Mill. 

Wea'ry,    we're.227    adj.    [perug,    Sax. 
waeren,  to  be  tired,  Dutch. j 

1.  Subdued  by  fatigue;  tired  with  labour. 
Fair  Phoebus  'gan  decline,  in  haste, 

His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  vale.      Spenser. 

Gentle  Warwick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  iceary  arms! 
I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe.    Shak. 

I  am  weary,  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd: 
Have  we  no  wine  here.  Shakspeare. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye: 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity.         Shakspeare. 

Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing.       Galatians. 

Our  swords  so  wholly  did  the  fates  employ, 
That  they  at  length  grew  iceary  to  destroy: 
Refus'd  the  work  we  brought,  and  out  of  breath, 
Made  sorrow  and  despair  attend  for  death.  Dryden. 

2.  Impatient  of  the   continuance   of  any 
thing  painful  or  irksome. 

The  kino-  was  as  weary  of  Scotland,  as  he  bad 
been  impatient  to  go  thither,  finding  all  things  pro- 
posed to  him  without  consideration  of  his  honour  or 
interest. 
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My  hopc9  all  flat,  nature  within  me  seems, 
In  all  her  functions,  wtary  of  uii  Alilton. 

3.  Desirous  to  discontinue. 

See  the  revolution  of  the  times, 
Make  mouutains  level,  and  the  continent, 
lF«orf  of  solid  Brmness,  meli  itself 
Into  the  seas.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Causing  weariness;  tiresome. 

Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore 
That  by  the  weary  way  were  travelling; 
And  one  sat  waiting  ever  them  before, 
To  call  in  comers  by  that  needy  were  and  poor. 

Spttmr. 
The  weariest  and  most  lothed  life 
That  age,  ach,  peoury,  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death.  Shakspeare. 

Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please, 
You  and  your  fellows;  I'd  have  it  come  to  question. 

Shakspeare. 
Wea'sand,  we'z'n.5'-'7  n.  s.  [paren,  Sax. 
This  word  is  very  variously  written,  but 
this  orthography  is  nearest  to  the  ori- 
ginal word.]  The  windpipe;  the  pas- 
sage through  which  the  breath  is  drawn 
and  emitted;  the  larynx. 

Marry  Diggon,  what  should  him  affray, 
To  take  his  own  where-ever  it  lay; 
For  had  his  weasand  been  a  little  wider, 
He  would  have  devoured  both  ladder  and  shidder- 

Spenser. 

Cut  his  weasand  with  thy  knife.  Shakspeare. 

Matter  to  be  discharged  by  expectoration  must 

first  pass  into  the  lungs,  then  into  the  aspera  arteria, 

or  wasand,  and  from  thence  be  coughed  up,  and 

spit  out  by  the  mouth  Wiseman. 

The  shaft  that  slightly  was  impress'd, 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  increas'd, 
Drove  through  his  neck  aslant;  he  spurns  the  ground, 
And  the  soul  issues  through  the  treason's  wound. 

Dryden. 
Wea'sel,  we'z'l.102  227  n.  s.  [perel,  Sax. 
ivesel,  Dutch;  mustela,  Lat.J     A  small 
animal  that  eats  corn  and  kills  mice. 

Ready  in  gybes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelsome  as  the  iceasel.  Shakspeare. 

A  xceasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn-loft  through  a  chink.  Pope. 

WEA'THER,  weTH'ar.*8***.*.  [peben, 
Saxon.] 

1.  State  of  the  air,  respecting  either  cold 
or  heat,  wet  or  dryness. 

Who's    there,    besides    foul    weather? One 

minded  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly.      Shaksp. 

1  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king; 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while, 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong. 

Shakspeare. 

Again  the  northern  winds  may  sing  and  blow, 
And  fear  no  haveo  but  from  the  weather  now. 

Cowley. 

Men  must  content  themselves  to  travel  in  all 
Weathers,  and  through  all  difficulties.     VEstraxige. 

The  sun 
Foretels  the  change  of  weather  in  the  skies; 
Whene'er  through  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams, 
Suspect  a  drisling  day.  Dryden. 

2.  The  change  of  the  state  of  the  air. 

It  is  a  reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  not 
in  decay;  how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, which  have  stood  against  the  waves  and 
weathers  of  time?  Bacon. 

3.  Tempest;  storm. 

What  gusts  of  xoeather  from  that  gath'ring  cloud 
My  thoughts  presage!  Dryden. 

To  Wea'ther,  werH'ur.409  v. a.  [from  the 

noun.] 
I.  To  expose  to  the  air. 

He  perched  on  some  branch  thereby, 

To  weather  him,  and  his  moist  wings  to  dry.  Sptnsrr. 
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Mustard-seed  gather  for  being  too  ripe, 
And  weatlur  it  wel,  ycr  ye  give  it  a  stripe.    Tusser. 

2.  To  pass  with  difficulty. 

lit  weuther'd  fell  Charybdis,  but  ere  long 
The  skies  were  darken 'd  and  the  tempests  strong. 

Garth. 

Could  they  xoeather  and  stand  the  shock  of  »n 
eternal  duration,  and  yet  be  at  any  time  subject  to 
a  dissolution?  Hale. 

3.  To  Weather  a  point.  To  gain  a  point 
against  the  wind;  to  accomplish  against 
opposition. 

We  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  against  the 
stream,  and  have  almost  xoealhered  our  point;  a 
stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work.  Addison. 

4.  To  Weather  out.    To  endure. 
When  we  have  pass'd  these  gloomy  hours, 

And  xceather'd  out  the  storm  that  beats  upon  us. 

Addison. 

Wea'therbeaten,   weTH'ur-be-t'n.  adj. 

Harassed  and  seasoned  by  hard  weather. 

Tbey  perceived  an  aged  man  and  a  young,  both 

poorly  arrayed,  extremely  weatherbeatexi;  the  old 

man  blind,  the  young  man  leading  him.       Sidney. 

She  enjoys  sure  peace  for  evermore 
As  weatherbeuten  ship  ariiv'd  on  happy  shore.  Spens. 

Thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  saudy-i  ottom'd  Severn,  have  1  sent 
Him  bootless  home,  and  xoeatherbeaten  back.  Shak. 
I  hope,  when  you  know  the  worst,  yon  will  at 
once  leap  into  the  river,  and  swim  through  hand- 
somely, and  not  xoeatherbeaten  with  the  divers  blasts 
of  irresolution,  stand  shivering  upon  the  brink. 

Suckling. 

A  wealherbeatexi  vessel  holds 

Gladly  the  port.  Milton. 

Dido  receiv'd  his  weatherbeatexi  troops.   Dryden. 

The  old  weatherbeatexi  soldier  carries  in  his  hand 

the  Roman  eagle.  Addison. 

Wea'therboarDjOI'  Weat herb ow,  wexH'- 

or-bord.  n.  a.  In  the  sea  language,  that 

side  of  a  ship  that  is  to  the  windward. 

Dice. 
Wea'thercock,  weni'ttr-kok.  n.s.  [wea- 
ther and  coca-. J 

1.  An  artificial  cock  set  or  the  top  of  a 
spire,  which  by  turning  shows  the  point 
from  which  the  wind  blows. 

But,  alas!  the  sun  keeps  his  light,  though  thy 
faith  be  darken'd;  the  rocks  staud  still,  though  thou 
change  like  a  wealhexxock.  Sidxiey. 

A  kingfisher  hanged  by  the  bill,  converting  the 
breast  to  that  point  of  the  horizon  from  whence  the 
wind  doth  blow,  is  a  very  strange  introducing  of 
natural  weatheixocks.  Broxcn. 

2.  Any  thing  fickle  or  inconstant. 

Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock? — I  can- 
not tell  what  his  name  is  my  husband  had  bim  of. 

Shakspeax-e. 

He  break  my  promise  and  absolve  my  vow! 

The  word  which  I  have  given  shall  stand  like  fate, 

Not  like  the  king's,  that  xoeathercock  of  state.  Dryd. 

Wea'therdrivf.n,         werH'ur-driv-v'n. 

fiart.     Forced  by  storms    or   contrary 

winds. 

Philip,  during  his  voyage  towards  Spain,  was 

xoeatherdriven  into  Weymouth.  Careie. 

Wea'thergage,    weTH'ur-gadje.    it.    s. 

[weather  and  gage.]     Any   thing   that 

shows  the  weather. 

To  veer,  and  tack,  and  steer  a  cause 
Against  the  xrcalhex-gage  of  laws.  Hudibras. 

Wea'therglass,     werH'ur-glas.     ft.    s. 

[weather  and  glass.] 
I.  A  barometer;  a  glass  that  shows  the 
weight  of  the  air. 

John's  temper  depended  very  much  upon  the 
air;  his  spirits  rose  and  fell  with  the  xceatlurglass. 

Arbuthnot. 
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We  shall  hardly  wish  for  a  perpetual  equinox  to 
save  the  charges  of  weatherglasses;  for  the  two  equi- 
noxes of  our  year  are  the  mobt  windy 
pestnous.  jfcy. 

2.  A  thermometer.    Less  used. 

As  in  some  weatherglass  my  love  I  hold, 
Which  falls  or  rises  with  the  heat  or  cold, 
I  will  be  constant  yet.  Dryden. 

Wea'tHERSPY,  weTH'ar-spl.  n.  s.  [wea- 
ther and  e fly.']  A  stargazer;  an  astrolo- 
ger; one  that  foretells  the  weather. 

And  sooner  may  a  'julliug  xoeathersxxy, 
By  drawing  Forth  heafn's  scheme,  tell  certainly 
V\hat  fasluon'd  hals,  or  ruffs,  or  suiK  next  \ear 
Our  giddy-headed  antick  youth  will  wear.    Donne 

Wea'ther  wise,      wer-H'ur-wize.      adj. 

[weather  and   wise  ]      Skilful   in   fore- 
telling the  weather. 
Wea'therwisek,  wern'ui-wize-ur.  n.  s. 
[w<ather  and  when,   Dutch,  to   show.] 
Any  thing  that  foreshows  the  weather. 
Most  vegetables  expand  their  flowers  and  down 
in   warm  sunshiny  weather,  and  again  close  them 
toward  the  evening,  or  in  rain,  as  is  in  the  flowers 
of  pimpernel,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  which  are 
the  countryman's  wealhtrwiser.  D>  rham. 

To  WEAVE,  weve.  v.  a.  prct.  wove, 
weaved;  part.  pass,  woven,  wcaved. 
[pepan,  Sax.  weven,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  form  by  texture;  to  form  by  in- 
serting one  part  of  the  materials  within 
another. 

Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  inlrap  the  hearts  of  men 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs.  Shakspeare. 

The  women  wove  hangings  for  the  grove .  2  Kings. 

There  our  secret  thoughts  uaseen 
Like  nets  be  weau'd  and  iutcrtwin'd, 
Wherewith  we  catch  each  other's  mind.        Carew 

White  seem'd  her  robes,  yet  woven  so  they  were, 
As  snow  and  gold  together  had  been  wrought  Dry. 

These  purple  vests  were  weav'd  by  Dardan  dames. 

Dx-ydexx . 

Dan  Pope,  for  thy  misfortune  griev'd, 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  has  weaved 
A  silken  web,  and  ne'er  shall  fade 
Its  colours;  gently  has  he  laid 
The  mantle  o'er  thy  sad  distress: 
And  Venus  shall  the  texture  bless.  Privi . 

2.  To  unite  by  intermixture. 

W7hen  religion  was  woven  into  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  flourished  under  the  protection"  of  the 
emperors,  men's  thoughts  and  discourses  were  full 
of  secular  affairs;  but,  in  the  three  first  centuries  of 
Christianity,  men  who  embraced  this  religion  had 
given  up  all  their  interests  in  this  world,  and  lived 
in  a  perpetual  preparation  for  the  next.      Addison- 

3.  To  interpose;  to  insert. 

The  duke  be  here  to-night!  the  better!  best' 

This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business.    Sltak 

To  Weave,  weve.2-'"  v.n.    To  work  with 

a  loom. 
Wea'ver,  we'vur.03  n.s.   [from  wen- 
One  who  makes  thread  into  cloth. 

Upon  these  taxations, 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fulh  i  s.       Shu: 

My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weavu's  shuttle,  and 

are  spent  wiihonl  1'  Job. 

The  xccaitr  nrjy  cast  religion  upon  what  loom  he 

please.  Hcvotl. 

Her  flag  aloft  spreads  rtfffiing  to  (hi  wind', 
And  sanguine  streamers  seem  the  flood  to  I 

The  loeover,  dhana'd  v<  iili  what  \w>  loom  design 'd, 

(iocs  on  to  sec,  and  knows  not  to  n  tire.       Dryden. 

Wi  VvhUFisn,  we'vut  -fish.  n.  s.  [uraru  us 

Jtiscis,  Lat.J    A  fish.  .Unsworth. 
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WEB,  web.  n.  s.  [pebba,  Saxon.] 

1.  Texture;  any  thing  woven. 

Penelope,  for  her  Ulysses'  sake, 
Devis'd  a  web  her  wooers  to  deceive; 

In  which  the  work  thai  she  all  day  did  make, 
The  same  at  night  she  bid  again  unreave.  Spenser. 

Staid  at  gate, 
And  heard  within  the  goddesse  elevate 
A  voice  divine,  as  at  her  web  she  wrought, 
Subtle,  and  glorious,  and  past  earthly  thought. 

Chapman. 
Spiders  touch'd,  seek  their  web's  inmost  part. 

Davies. 
By  day  the  treo  and  loom, 
And  homely  household  task,  shall  be  her  doom. 

Dryden. 

The  fate?,  when  they  this  happy  web  have  spun, 

Shall  bless  the  sacred  ciue,  and  bid  it  smoothly  run. 

Di  ijden. 

2.  Some  part  of  a  sword      Obsolete. 

The  sword,  whereof  the  iveb  was  steel; 
Pommel,  rich  stone;  hilt,  gold,  approv'd  by  touch. 

Fairfax. 

3.  A  kind  of  dusky  film  that  hinders  the 

sight;  suffusion. 

This  is  the  foul  llibcrtigibbet;  he  gives  the  web 
and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  hare- 
lip. Shakspeare. 

We' b  bed,    web'd.3M    adj.    [from    ivcb.~] 

Joined  by  a  film. 

Such  as  are  whole-footed,  or  whose  toes  are 
webbed  together,  their  legs  are  generally  short,  the 
most  convenient  size  for  swimming.  Derham- 

Wr/a footed,  web'fut-ed.  adj.  [web  and 
Joot.~\   Palmipede;  having  films  between 
the  toes. 

Webfoolul  fowls  do  not  live  constantly  upon  the 
land,  nor  fear  to  enter  the  water.  Ray. 

WVbster,  web'stur.  n.  s.  [pebptpe, 
Saxon,  a  woman  weaver.]  A  weaver. 
Obsolete. 

After  local  names,  the  most  in  number  have  been 
derived  from  occupations;  as,  Taylor,  Webster, 
Wheeler.  Camden. 

To  WED,  wed.  v.  a.  [pebian,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  marry;  to  take  for  husband  or  wife. 

If  one  hy  one  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are,  took  something  good 
To  make  a  perfect  woman;  she  you  kill'd 
Would  be  unparallel'd.  Shakspeare. 

Never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  icedded  thee,  adorn'd 
With  all  perfection,  so  inflame  my  senses.  Milton. 

Chloe,  blind  to  wit  and  worth, 
Weds  the  rich  dulness  of  some  sou  of  earth.    Pope. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage. 

In  Syracusa  was  I  born  and  ived 
Unto  a  woman  happy  but  for  me.  Shakspeare. 

Then  I  shall  be  no  more; 
And  Adam  wedded  to  another  Eve, 
Shall  live  with  her.  Milton. 

The  woman  in  us  still  prosecutes  a  deceit  like 
that  begun  in  the  garden;  and  our  understandings 
are  wedded  to  an  Eve,  as  fatal  as  the  mother  of 
their  miseries.  Glanville. 

3.  To  unite  for  ever. 

Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  take  for  ever. 

Though  the  principal  men  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons were  again  elected  to  serve  in  this  parliament, 
yet  they  were  far  from  wedding  the  war,  or  taking 
themselves  to  be  concerned  to  make  good  any  de- 
claration made  by  the  former.  Clarendon. 

They  positively  and  concernedly  wedded  his 
cause.  Clarendon. 

5.  To  unite  by  love  or  fondness. 

Men  are  icedded  to  their  lusts,  and  resolved  upon 
a  wicked  course;  and  so  it  becomes  their  interest 
to  wish  there  were  no  God .  .  Tillotson. 


To  Wed,  w£d.  v.  n.    To  contract  matri-  | 

mony. 

When  I  shall  wed, 
That  lord  whose  hand  shall  take  my  plight,  shall 

carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 

Shakspeare. 
To  love,  to  wed, 
For  Hymen's  rites,  and  for  the  marriage  bed, 
You  were  ordain'd.  Suckling. 

Nor  took  I  Guiscard,  by  blind  fancy  led, 
Or  hasty  choice  as  many  women  wed; 
But  with  deliberate  care.  Dryden. 

We'dding,  we'd'ding.*10  n.  s.  [from  ived.'] 
Marriage;  nuptials;  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony. 

Come,  away! 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding  day.  Shaks. 
I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding. 

Shakspeare. 
Let  her  beauty  be  her  loedding  dower; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not.  Shaksp. 
When  my  son  was  entered  into  his  wedding-cham- 
ber,  he  fell  down  and  died.  2  Esdras 

These  three  country  bills  agree,  that  each  wed- 
ding produces  four  children.  Graunt. 
His   friends   were  invited   to   come  and   make 
merry  with  him,  and  this  was  to  be  the  wedding- 
feast.                                                        L' Estrange. 
If  she  affirmed  herself  a  virgin,  she  must  on  her 
ivedding-dsiy,  and  in  her  wedding  cloaths  perform 
the  ceremony  of  going  alone  into  the  den,  and  stay 
an  hour  with  the  lion.  Swift. 
A  woman  seldom  asks  advice  before  she   has 
bought  her  toeddmg-cloaths.                       Spectator. 

Wedge,  wedje.  n.  s.  [y egge,  Daman; 
ivegge,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  body  which,  having  a  sharp  edge 
continually  growing  thicker,  is  used  to 
cleave  timber;  one  of  the  mechanical 

powers. 

A  barbarous  troop  of  clownish  fonc 
The  honour  of  these  uoble  boughs  down  threw; 
Under  the  wedge  I  heard  the  trunk  to  groan   Spenser. 

The  fifth  mechanical  faculty  is  the  wedge  u»ed  in 
the  cleaving  of  wood  Wilkins. 

He  left  his  wedge  within  the  cloven  oak.     Dryd. 

The  oak  let  many  a  heavy  groan,  when  he  was 
cleft  with  a  wedge  of  his  own  timber.      Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  mass  of  metal. 

As  sparkles  from  the  anvil  us'd  to  fly 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  swaid. 

Spenser. 

When  I  saw  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment,  and 
a  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  sheckles  weight,  then  I 
coveted  them.  Joshua. 

3.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

In  warlike  musters  they  appear, 
In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings. 

Milton. 

To  Wedge,  wedje.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cleave  with  a  wedge. 

My  heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain, 
Lest  Hector,  or  my  father,  should  perceive  me. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  drive  as  a  wedge  is  driven. 

Where  have  you  been  broiling? — 
— Among  the  crowd  i'  th'  abbey,  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  force  as  a  wedge  forces. 

Part 
In  common  rang'd  in  figure  wedge  their  way, 
Intelligent  of  seasons.  Milton. 

4.  To  fasten  by  wedges. 

Wedge  on  the  keenest  scythes, 
And  give  us  steeds  that  snort  against  the  foe.  A.  Phil. 

5.  To  fix  as  a  wedge. 
Your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another  man's 

will;  it  is  strongly  ivedged  up  in  a  blockhead. 

Shakspeare. 


Sergesthus  in  the  centaur,  soon  he  pass'd, 
Wcdg'd  in  the  rocky  shoals  and  sticking  fast.  DryS. 

What  impulse  can  be  propagated  from  one  parti- 
cle, entombed  and  wedged  in  the  very  center  of  the 
earth,  to  another  in  the  centre  of  Saturn?    Bentley. 

Wk'dlock,  wed'lok.  n.  s.  [peb  and  lac, 
Saxon,  marriage  and  gift.]  Marriage; 
matrimony. 

She  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.  Shakspeare. 

Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  ivedtock  bear  him, 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers.  Shak, 

Can  wedlock  know  so  great  a  curse, 
As  putting  husbands  out  to  nurse?  Cleaveland- 

He  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
Shall  meet  already  liuk'd,  and  wedlock  bound 
To  a  fell  adversary.  Milton. 

May  not  a  prison  or  a  grave, 
Like  wedlock,  honour's  title  have?  Denhant. 

One  thought  the  sex's  prime  felicity 
Was  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  be  free, 
And  uncontroll'd  to  give  account  to  none.  Dryden. 

A  man  determined,  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age,  to  enter  upon  wedlock.  Jlddison. 

We'dnesday,  wenz'da.223  n.  s.  [pobe-ip- 
fcvij,  Saxon;  odensday,  Swedisii;  ivoens- 
day.  Dutch;  ivensday,  Islandick.]  The 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  so  named  by 
the  Gotlnck  nations  from  Woden  or 
Odin. 

Where  is  the  honour  of  him  that  died  on  Wed- 
nesday? Shakspeare. 
The  offices  of  prayer  he  had  in  his  church,  not 
only  upon  the  Sundaies,   and   festivals,  and  their 
eves,  as  also  Wednesdaits  and  Fridaies.  Fell. 

Wee,  wee.  adj.  [A  Saxon  word  of  the 
same  root  with  iveei?ig,  Dutch;  ivenigy 
German.]  Little;  small;  whence  the 
word  ivcasle  or  iveesel  is  used  for  little; 
as,  a  iveesel  face.  In  Scotland  it  de- 
notes small  or  little:  as  wee  ane,  a  little 
one,  or  child;  a  ivee  bit,  a  little  bit. 

Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring  knife? — No,  forsooth;  he  hath  but 
a  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard.  Shaksp. 

We'echelm,  weetsh'elm.    n.  s.  [This  is 

often  written  ivitch  elm.]    A  species  of 

elm. 

A  cion  of  a  weechelm  grafted  upon  an  ordinary 
elm,  will  put  forth  leaves  as  broad  as  the  brim  of  a 
hat.  Bacon. 

Weed,  weed.  n.  s.  [peob,  Saxon,  tares.] 

An  herb  noxious  or  useless. 

If  he  had  an  immoderate  ambition,  which  is  a 

weed,  if  it  be  a  loeed,  apt  to  grow  in  the  best  soils,  it 

doth  not  appear  that  it  was  in  his  nature.  Clarendon. 

He  wand 'ring  feeds 
On  slowly  growing  herbs  aud  ranker  weeds.  Sandys. 
Too  much  manuring  fill'd  that  field  with  iveeds, 
While  sects,  like  locusts,  did  destroy  the  seeds. 

Denhant. 

Stinking  weeds  and  poisonous  plants  have  their 

use.  More. 

When  they  are  cut,  let  them  lie,  if  weedy,  to 

kill  the  weeds.  Mortimer. 

Their  virtue,  like  their  Tiber's  flood 
Rolling,  its  course  design'd  the  country's  good; 
But  oft  the  torrent's  too  impetuous  speed 
From  the  low  earth  tore  some  polluting  weed; 
And  with  the  blood  of  Jove  there  always  ran 
Some  viler  part,  some  tincture  of  the  man.    Prior. 
If  they  are  often  seen  to  lose  that  little  religion 
they  were  taught  in  their  youth,  'tis  no  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  than  to  see.a  little  flower  choaked  and 
killed  amongst  rank  weeds.  Law. 

.  [pceba,  Saxon;  ivaed,  Dutch.]    A  gar- 
ment; clothes;  habit;  dress.  Now  scarce 
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in  use,   except   in  widow's  weeds,  the 
mourning  dress  of  a  widow. 

My  mind  Cor  weeds  your  virtue's  livery  wears. 

Sidney. 

Neither  is  it  any  man's  business  to  cloath  all  his 
servants  with  one  weed;  nor  theirs  to  cloath  them- 
selves so,  if  left  to  their  own  judgments.      Hooker. 

They  meet  upon  the  way 
An  aged  sire,  in  long  black  weeds  yclad; 

His  feet  all  bare,  his  beard  all  hoary  gray, 
And  by  his  belt  his  book  he  hanging  had.     Spenser. 

Livery  is  also  called  the  upper  iceed  which  a 
serving  man  wears,  so  called  as  it  was  delivered 
and  taken  from  him  at  pleasure.  Spenser. 

The  snake  throws  her  enaniell'd  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in.    Shakspeare. 

Throngs  of  knights,  and  barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold, 
With  store  of  ladies.  Milton. 

Lately  your  fair  hand  in  woman's  toeed 
Wrapp'd  my  glad  head.  Waller. 

3.  It  is  used  by   C/iafiman  for  the  upper 
garment. 

The  morning,  in  her  throne  of  gold, 
Survaid  the  vast  world,  by  whose  orient  light 
The  nymph  adorn'd  me  with  attires  as  bright; 
Her  own  hands  putting  oa  both  shirt  and  weede. 

Chapman. 

To  Weed,  weed.2'6  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. J 

1.  To  rid  of  noxious  plains. 

When  you  sow  the  berries  of  bays,  iceed  not  the 
borders  for  the  first  half  year;  for  the  weed  givcth 
them  shade.  bacon. 

Your  seedlings  having  stood  till  June,  bestow  a 
weeding  or  a  slight  howing  upon  them.     Mortimer. 

2.  To  take  away  as  noxious  piants. 

Oh  Marcius, 
Each  word  thou  'st  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.  Sliakspeare. 

Sarcasms,  contumelies,  and  invectives,  fill  so 
many  pages  of  our  controversial  writings,  that,  were 
those  weeded  out,  many  volumes  would  be  reduced 
to  a  more  moderate  bulk  and  temper.    D.  of  Piety. 

3.  To  free  from  any  thing  hurtful  or  of- 
fensive. 

He  weeded  the  kingdom  of  such  as  were  devoted 
to  Elaiana,  and  manumized  it  from  that  most  dan- 
gerous confederacy.  Howel. 

4.  To  root  out  vice. 

Wise  fathers  be  not  as  well  aware  in  weeding 
from  their  children  ill  things,  as  they  were  before 
in  graftii  g  in  them  learning.  Jlschnm. 

One  by  one,  as  they  appeared,  they  might  all 
be  weeded  out,  without  any  signs  that  ever  they  had 
been  there.  Locke. 

We'bder,  weed'ur."  n.  s.  [from  weed.] 
One  that  tak^s  away  any  thing  noxious. 

A  weeder  out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends.  Sliuks)>care. 

We'edhook,  weed'iiook.  n.  s.  \_weed  and 
hook  J  A  hook  by  which  weeds  are  cut 
away  or  extirpated. 

In  May  get  a  iceedhook,  a  crotch,  and  a  glove, 
And  weed  out  such  weeds  as  the  corn  doth  not  love. 

Tuner, 
We'edi.ess,  weed'ISs.   adj.  [from  weed.l 
Free  from  weeds;  free   from  any  thing 
useless  or  noxious. 

So  many  weedless  paradises  be, 
Which  of  themselves  produce  no  venomous  sin. 

Donne. 
A  crystal  brook, 
When  troubled  most  it  docs  the  bottom  show; 
'Tis  weedless  all  above,  and  rockless  all  below. 

Dryden. 

We'edy,  weed'e.  adj.  [from  weed.] 
1.  Consisting  of  weeds. 

There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weed 
Clamb'ring  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke, 


When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.  Shakspeare. 

2.   Abounding  with  weeds. 

Hid  in  a  tceedy  lake  all  night  I  lay, 
Secure  of  safety.  Dryden. 

If  it  is  weedy,  letit  lieupon  the  ground.  Murium  r. 
WEEK)    \*eek.248  n.  s.  [peoc,  Sax.  weke, 
Dutch;  wecka,  Swedish.]      The    space 
of  sevt  n  days. 
Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee  this  also. 

Genesis. 
The  division  of  time  by  weeks  hath  been  univer- 
sally observed  in  the  world,  not  only  amongst  the 
civilized  but  likewise  among  the  most  barbarous 
nations.  WUkins. 

We'ekday,  week'da.  n.  s.  \week  and  day.] 
Any  day  not  Sunday. 

One  solid  dish  his  iceekday  meal  affords, 
And  added  puuding  solemniz'd  the  Lord's.      Pope. 
We'ekly,    week'le.    adj.    [from     week.] 
Happening,   produced,  or  done  once  a 
week;  hebdomadary. 

The  Jews  had  always  their  vieekly  readings  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  Hooker. 

So  liv'd  our  sires,  ere  doctors  learn'd  to  kill, 
And  mnltiply'd  with  heirs  their  wetkly  bill.    Dnjd. 

Nothing  more  frequent  in  their  toeekly  papers 
than  affecting  to  confound  the  terms  of  clergy  and 
high-church,  and  then  loading  the  latter  with  ca- 
lumny. Swift. 

We'ekly,    week'le.   adv.    [from    week.] 
Once  a  week;  by  hebdomadal  periods. 

These  are  obliged  to  perform  divine  worship  in 
their  turns  wtelAy,  and  are  sometimes  called  heb- 
domadal canons.  Jiyliffe. 

Weel,  wee),  n.  s.  [peel,  Saxon.] 

1 .  A  whirlpool. 

2.  [perhaps   from    willow.]     A    twiggen 
snare  or  trap  for  fish. 

To  Ween,  ween.246  v.  n.  [penan,  Saxon; 
waenen,  Dutch.]  To  think;  to  imagine; 
to  form  a  notion;  to  fancy.  Obsolete. 
Ah  lady  dear,  quoth  then  the  gentle  knight, 
Well  may  I  ween  your  grief  is  wond'rous  great. 

Spenser. 
So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 
Some  angel  she  had  been.  Spenser. 

When  weening  to  return  whence  they  did  stray, 
They  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was  shown; 
But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown, 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  toeen. 

Spenser. 
Thy  father,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress, 
Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem 
And  reinstall  me  in  the  diadem.  Shakspeare. 

Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean  in  perjur'd  witness,  than  your  master, 
Whose  minister  you  are,  while  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth.  Sliakspeare. 

They  teeen'd 
That  self-same  day,  by  fight  or  by  surprize, 
To  win  the  mount  of  God;  and  on  bis  throne, 
To  set  the  envicr  of  his  state,  the  pi  ou  I 
Aspirer;  but  their  thoughts  prov'd  lend  and  vain. 

Milton. 

To  WEEP,   weep.  v.  ?/.  prct.   and  part. 

pass,  wept,  weejicd.  [peopan,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  show  sorrow  by  tears. 
In  that  sad  time 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear; 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  bene      vhalc, 
That  beauty  hath,  and  made  then  ith  toeep- 

ing-  .  '  speare. 

I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weepin  rwhen 

he  grow>.  old,  being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness 
in  his  youth.  Shakspeare. 

The  days  of  weeping  and  mourning  for  Moses 
were  ended.  Ueronomy. 

Have  you  wept  for  your  sin,  so  that  you  were  in- 
deed sorrowful  in  your  spirit?  Arc  you  so  sorrow- 
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ful  that  you  hate  it?  Do  you  so  hate  it  that  you 
have  left  it?  Tuylerr. 

Away!  with  women  weep,  and  leave  me  here, 
Fix'd  like  a  man,  to  die  without  u  tear, 
Or  save  or  slay  us  both.  f)t 

A  corps  it  was,  but  whose  it  was,  unknown; 
Vet  mov'd,  howe'er,  she  made  ihe  case  her  own; 
Took  the  had  omen  of  a  shipwreck 'd  man, 
As  Cora  stranger  wept.  Dn. 

When  Darius  wept  over  his  army,  that  within  a 
single  aj;e  not  a  man  of  all  that  confluence  would 
be  left  alive-  Artabanns  improved  his  meditation 
by  adding,  that  yet  all  of  them  should  meet  with 
so  many  evils,  that  every  one  should  wish  limn  II 
dead  long  before.  WuL< 

2.  To  shed  tears  from  any  passion. 

Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep, 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung, 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-peep, 

And  go  the  fools  among.  Shaksjieare 

3.  To  lament;  to  complain. 

They  weep  unto  me,  saying,  Give  us  flesh  that  we 
may  cat.  JYumben. 

To  Weep,  weep.84*  7-.  a. 

1.  To  lament  with  tears;  to  bewail;  to  be- 
moan. 

If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 
Nor  was  I  near  to  close  his  dying  eyes, 
To  wash  his  wounds,  to  weep  his  obsequies.    Dryd. 

We  wand'ring  go 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's  woe. 

Pope- 

2.  To  shed  moisture. 

Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  variou    view, 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  v:ept  od'rous  gums  and 
balm.-  Milton. 

3.  To  drop. 

Let  India  boast  her  plants;  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber  or  the  balmy  tree, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope. 

4.  To  abound  with  wet. 
Rye-grass  grows  on  clayey  and  weeping  grounds. 

Mortimer. 
We'eper,  weep'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  weefi.] 

1.  One  who  sheds  tears;  a  lamenter;  a  be- 
wailer;  a  mourner. 

If  you  have  served  God  in  a  holy  life,  send  away 
the  women  and  the  weepers:  tcil  them  it  is  as  much 
intemperance  to  weep  too  much  as  to  laugh  too 
much:  if  thou  art  alone,  or  with  fitting  company, 
die  as  thou  shouldst;  but  do  not  die  impatiently,  and 
like  a  fox  catchrd  in  a  trap  Taylor. 

Laughter  is  easy;  but  the  wonder  lies, 
What  store  of  brine  supply'd  the  weeper's  eves. 

Dry  den. 

2.  A  white  border  on  the  sleeve  oi  a 
mourning  coat. 

We'erish,  weer'ish.  adj.  [See  Wf.au- 
ish.]  This  old  word  is  useu  by  ,'lsc/iam 
in  a  sense  which  tbe  lexicographers 
seem  not  to  have  known.  Applied  to 
tastes,  it  means  insipid;  applied  to  the 
body,  weak  and  washy:  here  it  seems 
to  mean,  sour,  surly. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  womanish;  but 
audible,  strong,  and  manlike:  a  countenance  not 
weerish  and  crabbed,  but  fair  and  comely,  .ischam. 

To  Weft,  weet.  v.  n.  preterit  wot  or  wotc. 
[pican.  Sax.  wrtcn,  Dutch.]  To  know; 
to    be    informed;    to    have   knowledj 
Obsolete. 

Him  the  prince  with  gentle  court  did  board; 
Sir  knigh     uioughl  I  of  you  this  court'sv  read, 

To  on  your  shield,  so  goodly  scor'd, 

Bear  ye  the  picture  of  that  lady's  bead?      Spenser 

I  hind. 
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On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet 

We  stand  up  peerless.  Shakspeare. 

But  well  I  weet  thy  cruel  wrong 
Adorns  a  nobler  poet's  song.  Prior. 

We'etless,    weet'les.   adj.  [from    weet.~] 
Unknowing.  S/icnser. 

We'evil,  we'v'l.  n.  s.  [pepel,  Sax.  vevel, 
Dutch;  curculio,  Latin,  j    A  grub. 

A  worm  called  a  weevil,  bred   under  ground, 

feedeth  upon  roots,  as  parsnips  and  carrots.    Bacon. 

Corn  is  so  innocent  from  breeding  of  mice,  that 

it  doth  not  produce  the  very  weevils  that  live  in  it 

and  consume  it.  Bentley. 

We'ezel,  we'z'l.102  n.  s.  [See  Weasel  ] 

I  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel  sucks 

eggs.  Shakspeare 

The  corn-devouring  weezel  here  abides, 
And  the  wise  ant.  Dryden. 

Weft,  w£ft.   The   old  preterit  and  part. 

pass,  from  To  Wave.  Sfienser. 

Weft,  weLt.  n.  s.  [guaive,  French;  voja, 

to  wander,  Islandick;  vagus,  Latin.] 

1.  That  of  which   the  claim  is  generally 

waved;   any  thing   wandering   without 

an  owner,  and  seized  by  the  lord  of  the 

manor. 

His  horse,  it  is  the  herald's  weft; 
No,  'tis  a  mare.  Ben  Jonson. 

2.  It  is  in  Bacon  for  waft,  a  gentle  blast. 

The  smell  of  violets  exceedeth  in  sweetness  that 
of  spices,  and  the  strongest  sort  of  smells  are  best 
in  a  weft  afar  off.  Bacon. 

WEFT,  weft,  n.  s.  [pepca,  Saxon.]  The 

woof  of  cloth. 
We'ftage,  wef'tidje.90  n.  s.  [from  w/;.] 
Texture. 

The  whole  muscles,  as  they  lie  upon  the  bones, 
might  be  truly  tanned;  whereby  the  weftage  of  the 
fibres  might  more  easily  be  observed.  Grew- 

To  Weigh,  wa.24y  30°  v.  a.  [poejan,  Sax. 
wey/ien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  examine  by  the  balance. 

Earth  taken  from  land  adjoining  to  the  Nile,  and 
preserved  so  as  not  to  be  wet  nor  wasted,  and  weigh- 
ed daily,  will  not  alter  weight  until  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  when  the  river  beginneth  to  rise;  and  then 
it  will  grow  more  and  more  ponderous,  till  the  river 
cometh  to  its  height.  Bacon. 

Th'  Eternal  hung  forth  his  golden  scales, 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  tveigh'd.  Milton. 

She  does  not  weigh  her  meat  in  a  pair  of  scales, 
but  she  weighs  it  in  a  much  better  balance;  so  much 
as  gives  a  proper  strength  to  her  body,  and  renders 
it  able  and  willing  to  obey  the  soul.  Law. 

2.  To  be  equivalent  to  in  weight. 

They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictions, 
They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here; 
They  are,  as  all  my  comforts  are,  far  bence. 

Shakspeare. 

By  the  exsuction  of  the  air  out  of  a  glass  vessel, 
it  made  that  vessel  take  up,  or  suck  up,  to  speak  in 


Regard  not  who  it  is  which  speaketh,  but  weigh 
only  what  is  spoken.  Hooker. 

1  have  in  equal  balance  justly  iveigh^d 
What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we 

suffer, 
And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences. 

Shakspeare. 

The  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion  must 

ever  be  well  weighed.  Bacon. 

His  majesty's  speedy  march  left  that  design  to  be 

better  weighed  and  digested.  Clarendon. 

You  chose  a  retreat,  and  not  till  you  had  maturely 

weighed  the  advantages  of  rising  higher  with  the 

hazards  of  the  fall.  Dryden. 

All  grant  him  prudent;  prudence  interest  weighs, 

And  interest  bids  him  seek  your  love  and  praise. 

Dryden . 
The  mind,  having  the  power  to  suspend  the  satis- 
faction of  any  of  its  desires,  is  at  liberty  to  examine 
them  on  all  sides,  and  weigh  them  with  others. 

Locke. 
He  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  our  perfections, 
who  weighs  the  goodness  of  our  actions  by  the  since- 
rity of  our  intentions.  Spectator. 

6.  To  compare  by  the  scales. 

Here  in  nice  balance  truth  with  gold  she  toeighs, 
And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise.  Pope. 

7.  To  regard;  to  consider  as   worthy  of 
notice. 

T  weigh  not  you 


the  common  language,   a  body  weighing  divers 
ounces.  Boyle. 

3.  To  pay,  allot,  or  take  by  weight. 

They  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Zechariah. 

4.  To  raise;  to  take  up  the  anchor. 

Barbarossa,  using  this  exceeding  cheerfulness  of 
his  soldiers,  weighed  up  the  fourteen  gallies  he  had 
sunk-  Knolles. 

They  having  freight 
Their  ships  with  spoil  enough,  weigh  anchor  streight. 

Chapman. 
Here  he  left  me,  ling'ring  here  delay'd 
His  parting  kiss,  and  there  his  anchor  weighed. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  examine;  to  balance  in  the  mind;  to 
consider. 


You  do  not  weigh  me;  that  is,  you  care  not  for  me. 

Shakspeare. 

8.  To  Weigh  down.  To  overbalance. 
Fear  weighs  dmen  faith  with  shame.  Daniel. 

9.  To  Weigh  down.    To  overburden;  to 
oppress  with  weight;  to  depress. 

In  thy  blood  will  reign 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry; 
To  weigh  thy  spirits  down.  Milton- 

Her  father's  crimes 
Sit  heavy  on  her,  and  weigh  down  her  prayers; 
A  crown  usurp'd,  a  lawful  kingdepos'd, 
His  children  murder'd.  Dryden. 

My  soul  is  quite  weighed  doxen  with  care,  and  asks 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  moment's  sleep.     Jlddis. 

Excellent  persons,  weighed  down  by  this  habitual 
sorrow  of  heart,  rather  deserve  our  compassion  than 
reproach.  Addison. 

To  Weigh,  wa.  v.  n. 

1.  To  have  weight. 

Exactly  weighing,  and  strangling  a  chicken  in  the 
scales,  upon  an  immediate  ponderation,  we  could 
discover  no  difference  in  weight;  but  suffering  it  to 
lie  eight  or  ten  hours,  until  it  grew  perfectly  cold, 
it  weighed  most  sensibly  lighter.  Brown. 

2.  To  be  considered  as  important;  to  have 
weight  in  the  intellectual  balance. 

This  objection  ought  to  weigh  with  those,  whose 
reading  is  designed  for  much  talk  and  little  know- 
ledge. Locke. 

A  wise  man  is  then  best  satisfied,  when  he  finds 
that  the  same  argument  which  weighs  with  him  has 
weighed  with  thousands  before  him,  and  is  such  as 
hath  born  down  all  opposition.  Addison. 

3.  To  raise  the  anchor. 
When  gathring  clouds  o'ershadow  all  the  skies, 

And  shoot  quick  lightning,  weigh,  my  boys,  he  cries. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  bear  heavily;  to  press  hard. 
Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd, 

And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff' 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart?  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  sink  by  its  own  weight. 
The  Indian  fig  boweth  so  low,  as  it  taketh  root 

again;  the  plenty  of  the  sap,  and  the  softness  of  the 
stalk,  making  the  bough,  being  overloaden,  iceigh 
dmon.  Bacon. 

We'ighed,  wade.369  adj.   [from   weig/i.~\ 
Experienced. 
In  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was  made  of 


some  sad  person  of  known  experience,  and  not  of  a 
young  man,  not  weighed  in  state  matters.       Bacon. 

We'ighek,  wa'ur.98  n.s.  [from  weigh.'] 
He  who  weighs. 

WEIGHT,  wate.  n.  s.  [piht,  Saxon.] 

1.  Quantity  measured  by  the  balance. 

Tobacco  cut  and  weighed,  and  then  dried  by  the 
fire,  loseth  weight:  and,  after  being  laid  in  the  open 
air,  recovereth  iceight  again.  Bacon 

Fain  would  I  chuse  a  middle  course  to  steer; 
Nature's  too  kind,  and  justice  too  severe: 
Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  bring, 
On  either  side,  the  father  and  the  king: 
Heav'n  knows  my  heart  is  bent  to  favour  thee; 
Make  it  but  scanty  weight,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Dryden. 

So  was  every  thing  of  the  temple,  even  to  the 
weight  of  a  fiesh-hook,  given  to  David,  as  you  may 
see.  Lesley. 

Boerhaave  fed  a  sparrow  with  bread  four  days, 
in  which  time  it  eat  more  than  its  own  weight;  and 
yet  there  was  no  acid  found  in  its  body.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  mass  by  which,  as  the  standard,  other 
bodies  are  examined. 

Just  balances,  just  weights  shall  ye  have. 

Leviticus. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  such  weights  which  the 

physicians  used,  who,   though  they   might  reckon 

according  to  the  weight  of  the  money,  they  did  not 

weigh  their  drugs  with  pieces  of  money.  Arbuthnot. 

When  the  balance  is  entirely   broke,  by  mighty 

toeights  fallen  into  either  scale,  the  power  will  never 

continue  long  in  equal  division,  but  run  entirely 

into  one.  Swift. 

.  Ponderous  mass. 

A  man  leapetb  better  with  iveights  in  his  hands 
than  without;  for  that  the  weight,  if  proportionable, 
strengthened  the  sinews  by  contracting  them; 
otherwise,  where  no  contraction  is  needful,  weight 
hindcreth;  as  we  see,  in  horse-races,  men  are  cu- 
rious to  foresee  that  there  be  not  the  least  weight 
upon  the  one  horse  more  than  upon  the  other.  In 
leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  first  cast  back- 
wards, and  then  forwards,  with  so  much  the  greater 
force.  Bacon. 

Wolsey,  who  from  his  own  great  store  might  have 
A  palace  or  a  college  for  his  grave, 
Lies  here  interr'd: 

Nothing  but  earth  to  earth,  no  pond'rous  weight 
Upon  him,  but  a  pebble  or  a  quoit: 
If  tfcus  thou  liest  neglected,  what  must  we 
Hope  after  death,  who  are  but  shreds  of  thee? 

Bishop  Corbet. 
All  their  confidence 
Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep.    Milt. 
Pride,  like  a  gulf,  swallows  us  up;  our  very  vir- 
tues, when  so  leavened,  becoming  weights  and  plurn- 
mcts  to  sink  us  to  the  deeper  ruin    G.  of  the  Tong. 

Then  shun  the  ill;  and  know,  my  dear, 
Kindness  and  constancy  will  prove 

The  only  pillars  fit  to  bear, 
So  vast  a  weight  as  that  of  love.  Prior. 

1.  Gravity;    heaviness;    tendency   to   the 
centre. 

Heaviness  or  weight  is  not  here  considered  as 
being  such  a  natural  quality,  whereby  condensed 
bodies  do  of  themselves  tend  downwards;  but  ra- 
ther as  being  an  affection,  whereby  they  may  be 
measured  Wilkins. 

The  shaft  that  slightly  was  impress'd, 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  increas'd, 
Drove  through  his  neck .  Dryden. 

What  natural  agent  impel  them  so  strongly  with 
a  transverse  side  blow  against  that  tremendous 
weight  and  rapidity,  when  whole  worlds  are  falling? 

Bmtley. 

5.  Pressure;  burden;  overwhelming  power. 

Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight.  Shaksp. 

As  some  of  the  angels  did  scarce  sooner  receive 

than  break  the  law  of  obedience;  so  some  men,  by 

an  unhappy  imitation  of  such   angels,  are  more 

ready  to  slander  the  xoeight  of  their  yoke  than  to 

bear  it.  Holydai). 

So  shall  the  world  go  on, 
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To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign, 

Under  her  own  weight  growing-  Milton. 

We  must  thou,  who  groan  beneath  tin'  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate       Denham. 

The  prince  may  carry  the  plough,  but  the  i 
lies  upon  the  people.  L'Esliu 

PoueWMD'l  load  was  grown  so  great, 
He  sunk  beneath  the  cumb'rous  weight.  Swift. 

They  arc  like  so  many  weight!  upon  our  minds, 

that  make  us  less  able  and  less  inclined  to  raise  up 

our  thoughts  and  affections  to  the  things  that  are 

above.  law. 

6.   Importance;  power;  influence;  efficacy; 

consequence;  moment. 

How  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 
In  such  a  point  oCiceight,  so  near  mine  honour, 
In  truth  1  know  not.  Shakspeare. 

If  Hiis  right  of  heir  carry  any  weight  with  it,  it 
it  be  the  ordinance  of  God,  must  not  all  be  subject 
to  it?  Locke 

To  make  the  sense  of  esteem  or  disgrace  sink  the 
deeper,  and  be  of  the  more  weight,  other  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  things  should  constantly  accompany 
these  different  states.  Locke. 

An  author's  arguments  lose  their  weight,  when 
we  are  persuaded  that  he  only  writes  for  argument's 
sake.  Jiddison. 

See,  Lord,  the  sorrows  of  my  heart, 
Ere  yet  it  be  too  late; 

And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans, 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight.  Spectator. 

The  solemnities  that  encompass  the  magistrate 
add  dignity  to  all  his  actions,  and  weight  to  all  his 
words  Jltlerburij. 

We'ightily,  wa'te-le.  adv.  [from  weigh- 
ty] 

1.  Heavily;  ponderously. 

2.  Solidly;  importantly. 

Is  his  poetry  the  worse,  because  he  makes  his 
agents  speak  xoeightily  and  sententiously?    Broome. 
Weightiness,    wa'te-nes.    n.   s.    [from 
weighty.] 

1.  Ponderosity;  gravity;  heaviness. 

2.  Solidity;  force. 

I  fear  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  passage  than 
the  weightiness  of  any  argument  in  it  requires. 

Locke. 

3.  Importance. 

The  apparent  defect  of  her  judgment,  joined  to 

the  weightiness  of  the  adventure,  caused  many  to 

marvel.  Hayward. 

We'ightless,  vi  bx&' \hs.  adj. \Jrom  weight.^ 

Light;  having  no  gravity. 

How  by  him  balanc'd  in  the  weightless  air? 
1  anst  thou  the  wisdom  of  his  works  declare? 

Sandys. 
It  must  both  weightless  and  immortal  prove, 
Because  the  centre  of  it  is  above.  Dryden. 

We'iohty,  wa'te.  adj.  [from  weight.] 

1.  Heavy;  ponderous. 

You  have  already  weary'd  fortune  so, 
She  canuol  farther  be  your  friend  or  foe, 
But  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  feel 
A  fate  so  weighty  that  it  stops  her  wheel.     Dryden. 

2.  Important;  momentous;  efficacious. 

I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love, 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.  Sliakspeare. 

It  only  forbids  suits  in  lighter  losses  and  indigni- 
ties, such  as  our  Lord  there  mentions,  and  making 
the  law  the  instrument  of  revenge  in  weightier  mat- 
er-. KelUewell 

No  fool  Pythagoras  was  thought: 
Whilst  be  his  weighty  doctrines  taught, 
He  made  his  list'ning  scholars  stand, 
Their  mouth  still  cover  d  with  their  hand: 
F.lse  may  be,  some  odd  thinking  youth, 
Less  friend  to  doctrine  than  to  truth, 
Might  have  refus'd  to  let  his  ears 
Attend  the  musick  of  the  spheres.  Prior. 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight  full  of  can, 
Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair.  Su-ift. 


3.  Rigorous;  severe.  Not  in  use. 

ii    after  two  days  shine,  Athens  contains  thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment  StafapMTt. 

Wk'l away,  wel'a-wa.  inierj.  [This  I  once 
bettered  a  corruption  of  weal  away, 
that  is,  hafifiineaa  ia  gone:  so  Junius 
explained  it;  but  the  Saxon  exclamation 
is  p  ilapa,  wo  on  wo.  From  we/away  is 
formed  by  corruption  welladay.~\    Alas. 

Harrow  now  out,  and  welaicay,  he  cried, 
What  dismal  day  hath  sent  this  cursed  light!  >'/«  H». 

Ah,  welaway,  most  noble  lords,  how  can 
Your  cruel  eyes  endure  so  piteous  sight?     Spenser. 

Welaway,  the  while  I  was  so  fond, 
To  leave  the  good  that  I  had  in  bond.         Spenser. 

WE'LCOME,  wel'kum.108  adj.  [bien 
venu,  Trench;  pilcume,  Saxon;  welkom, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Received  with  gladness;  admitted  wil- 
lingly to  any  place  or  enjoyment;  grate- 
ful; pleasing. 

I  serve  you,  madam: 
Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  Shakspeare. 

He,  though  not  of  the  plot,  will  like  it, 
And  wish  it  should  proceed;  for,  unto  men 
Prest  with  their  wants,  all  change  is  ever  welcome. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Here  let  me  earn  my  bread, 
Till  oft  invoked  death 
Hasten  the  welcome  end  of  all  my  pains.      Milton. 

He  that  knows  how  to  make  those  he  converses 
with  easy,  has  found  the  true  art  of  living,  and  being 
welcome,  and  valued  every  where.  Locke. 

2.  To  did  Welcome.  To  receive  with 
professions  of  kindness. 

Some  stood  in  a  row  in  so  civil  a  fashion,  as  if  to 
welcome  us;  and  divers  put  their  arms  a  little  abroad, 
which  is  their  gesture  when  they  bid  any  icelcome. 

Bacon. 

We'lcome,  wel'kum.  interj.  A  form  of 
salutation  used  to  a  new  comer,  ellipti- 
cal ly  used  for  you  are  welcome. 

Welcome,  he  said, 
0  long  expected,  to  my  dear  embrace!         Dryden. 
Welcome,  great  monarch,  to  your  own.    Dryden. 

We'lcome,  wel'kum.  n.  s. 

1.  Salutation  of  a  new  comer. 

Welcome  ever  smiles,  and  farewell  goes  out  fight- 
ing. Shakspeare. 

Leontes  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  xcelcome  forth.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Kind  reception  of  a  new  comer. 

I  should  be  free  from  injuries,  and  abound  as 
much  in  the  true  causes  of  wtlaomn,  as  1  should 
find  want  of  the  effects  thereof.  Sidney. 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  pro\  i 
For  your  fit  welcome.  Shakspeare  ■ 

Madam,  new  years  may  well  expect  to  Bad 
Welcome  from  you,  to  whom  they  are  so  kind: 
Still  as  they  pass  they  court  and  smile  on  you, 
And  make  your  beauty,  as  themselves,  seem  row. 

Her. 

Where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the  under* 
standing,  and  impartially  keeps  it,  truth  finds  an 
entrance  and  a  welcome  too. 
'To  We'loomEj  wci'kum.  7;.  a.  To  salute 
a  new  comer  with  kindness. 

I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief, 
Save  bidding  farewel  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard.  Shah 

They  stood  in  a  row  in  so  civil  a  fashion,  as  if  to 
welcome  us  Bacon. 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  caily  song, 
And  welcome  tln-r,  .".nd  with  ihce  long.         .Villon. 

To  welcome  home 
His  warlike  brother,  is  Piritbous  cm.  c.        Dryden. 

The  lark  and  linnet  strain  their  tvarbling  throats, 
To  welcome  in  the  spring.  Dryden. 


W  i.  i. co. mk,  weTkom.   to  our  house,    n.  s. 

[lactuca  marina,  Latin. ]     An  herb. 

Amsworth. 
We'lco.mi  si  *9,  «f£l  kwm-ues.  n.  s.  [from 

welcomed  Gratefulness. 

Our  joys,  after  some  centuiies  of  years,  may 

seem  to  have  grown  older,  b)    bavins  been  enjoyed 

so  many  ages;  yet  will  they  nail)  still  continue  new, 

not  only  upon   the  scores  of  their  welromemss,  but 

by  their  perpetually  equal,  because  infinite,  distance 

from  a  period.  Boyle. 

We'loomkk,    \vL-rkiim-ur.'n   n.   s.  [from 

welcome.']  The  saluter  or  receiver  of  a 

new  comer. 

Farewel,  thou  woeful  wtlcomer  of  glory!  Shaksp. 

Weld,   or  Would,    weld.   n.    s.    \_luteola, 

Latin.]  Yellow  weed,  or  diers  weed. 
To  Weld,  weld,  for  To  wicid.     S/ienser. 
To  Weld,  weld.  v.  a.    To  beat  one  mass 
into  another,  so  as  to  incorporate  them. 
Sparkling  or  welding  heat  is  used  when  you  double 
up  your  iron  to  make   it  thick  enough,  and  so  weld 
or  work  in  the  doublings  into  one  another.    Moxon. 
!.i)cii,  weld'ur.  n.  s.   [a  term  perhaps 
;ely  Irish;  though  it  may  be  derived 
from    To    wield,    to    turn    or    manage: 
whence  witlder,  welder.]   Manager;  ac- 
tual occupier. 

Such  immediate  tenants  have  others  under  them, 

and  so  a  third  and  fourtli   in  subordination,  till  it 

comes  to  the  welder,  as  they  call  him,  who  sits  at  a 

rack-rent,  and  lives  miserably.  Swift. 

Welfvue,  wel'fare.  n.  s.  [well  and  farc.~\ 

Happiness;  success;  prosperity. 

If  friends  to  a  government  forbear  their  assistance, 
tbey  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  few  desperate  men  to 
ruin  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  superior  to  them 
in  strength  and  interest.  Addison. 

Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason:  cunning 
is  a  kind  of  instinct  that  only  looks  out  after  our 
immediate  interest  and  welfare.  Spectator. 

To  WtLK,  welk.  v.  a.  [Of  this  word  in 
Sftenaer  I  know  not  well  the  meaning: 
pealcan,  in  Saxon,  is  to  roll;  wolken,  in 
German,  and  pelcen,  in  Saxon,  are 
clouds;  whence  1  suppose  welk,  or  whilky 
is  an  undulation  or  corrugation,  or  cor- 
rugated or  convolved  body.  Whilk  is 
used  for  a  small  shelfish  ]  To  cloud; 
to  obscure.  It  seems  in  SftenttT  both 
active  and  neuter. 

Now  sad  winter  welked  hath  the  day, 
And  Phoeans,  weary  of  his  yearly  task, 

I.  tablish'd  hath  his  steeds  in  lowly  lay, 
And  taken  up  his  iun  in  fishes  bask.  Spenser. 

As  penile  shepherd  in  sweet  eventide; 
When  ruddy  Phoebus  'gins  to  welk  in  west, 
Marks  which  do  bite  their  hasty  supper  best. 

Spt 
The  icelked  Phoebus  'gan  avale 
His  weary  wain.  Spenser. 

Wk'i.kkd,  wc-ikt.  -■'  adj.  Set  with  protu- 
berances. Properly,  1  believe,  wh>lkcd, 
from  wh,lk. 

Mi  thoaght  hi-  - 
Wan  twj  full  moons;  he  had  a  thousaud  n< 
Horn*  UtkVi  and  waVd  like  the  BUfUged  m;i. 

.A  -y  ii are. 

Wi ,'i.kiv,  weTkni.  ;;.  a,  [from  pe.ucan, 
to  roll,  or  pelcen,  clouds,  Saxon] 

I.  The  visible  regions  of  the  air.  Out  of 
u  iii  mm  trj . 

in  all  the  insttstl  was  no  cloud.         Chaucer. 
II    leaves  the  wtlkin  way  Btosl  beaten  plain, 
i  rani  srith  ■ :  "  ling  whet  Is  inflan  ■  n 

\\  ith  Bit  ii'  I  in. i  .i  to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to  shine. 

Spenser 
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The  swallow  peeps  out  of  her  nest, 
And  cloudy  welkin  cleareth.  Spenser, 

Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood: 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves.  Shaksp. 

With  feats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  heav'n  the  welkin  burns.  Milt. 

Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend.     Milton. 

Their  hideous  yells 
Rend  the  dark  welkin.  Philips. 

2.   Welkin  Eye,  is,  I  suppose,  blue  eye; 
skycoloured  eye. 

Yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me!  Come,  sir  page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye,  sweet  villain. 

Shakspeare. 

WELL,  well,  n.  s.  [pelle,  poell,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  spring;  a  fountain;  a  source. 

Begin  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring. 

Milton. 
As  the  root  and  branch  are  but  one  tree; 
And  well  and  stream  do  but  one  river  make: 
So  if  the  root  and  well  corrupted  be, 
The  stream  and  branch  the  same  corruption  take. 

Duties. 

2.  A  deep  narrow  pit  of  water. 

Now  up,  now  down,  like  buckets  in  a  well. 

Dryden. 

The  muscles  are  so  many  loeft-buckcts;  when  one 
of  them  acts  and  draws,  'tis  necessary  that  the  other 
must  obey.  Drydcn 

3.  The  cavity  in  which  stairs  are  placed. 

Hollow  newelled  stairs  are  made  about  a  square 
hollow  newel;  suppose  the  weft-bole  to  be  eleven 
foot  long,  and  six  foot  wide,  and  we  would  bring  up 
a  pair  of  stairs  from  the  first  floor  eleven  foot  high, 
it  being  intended  a  sky-light  shall  fall  through  the 
hollow  newel.  Moxon. 

To  Well,  w£ll.  v.  n.    [peallan,  Saxon.] 
To  spring;  to  issue  as  from  a  spring. 

Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play, 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welltd  forth  alway. 

Spenser. 
A  dreary  corse, 
All  wallow'd  in  his  own  yet  inkewarm  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas!    Spens 

Himself  assists  to  lift  him  from  the  ground, 
With  clotted  locks,  and  blood  that  weft'd  from  out 
the  wound.  Dryden. 

From  his  two  springs 
Pure  welling  out,  he  through  the  lucid  lake 
Of  fair  Dambea  rolls  bis  infant  stream.     Thomson. 
To  Well,  well.  v.  a.    To  pour  any  thing 
forth. 

To  her  people  wealth  they  forth  do  well, 
And  health  to  every  foreign  nation.  Spenser. 

Well,  well.  adj.  [  Well  seems  to  be  some- 
times an  adjective,  though  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  determine  its  relations.] 
1.  Not  sick;  being  in  health. 

Lady,  I  am  not  well,  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full  flowing  stomach.  Shakspeare. 

In  poison  there  is  physick;  and  this  news, 
That  would,  had  I  been  well,  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  hath  in  some  measure  made  me  well. 

Shakspeare. 
While  thou  art  well,  thou  mayest  do  much  good; 
but  when  thou  art  sick,  thou  canst  not  tell  what 
thou  shalt  be  able  to  do:  it  is  not  very  much  nor 
very  good.  Few  men  mend  with  sickness,  as  there 
are  but  few  who  by  travel  and  a  wandering  life  be- 
come devout.  Taylor. 
Men  under  irregular  appetites  never  think  them- 
selves well,  so  long  as  they  fancy  they  might  be 
better,  then  from  better  they  must  rise  to  best. 

VEslrange. 
'Tis  easy  for  any,  when  well,  to  give  advice  to 
them  that  are  not.  Wake. 

2:  Happy. 


Mark,  we  use 
To  say  the  dead  are  well.  Shakspeare. 

Holdings  were  so  plentiful,  and  holders  so  scarce, 
as  well  was  the  landlord,  who  could  get  one  to  be 
bis  tenant.  Carew. 

Charity  is  made  the  Constant  companion  and  per- 
fection of  all  virtues;  and  weft  it  is  for  that  virtue 
where  it  most  enters  and  longest  stays.  Sprat. 

3.  Convenient;  advantageous. 

This  exactness  is  necessary,  and  it  would  be  well 
too  if  it  extended  itself  to  common  conversation. 

Locke. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Genoa,  if  she  had 
followed  the  example  of  Venice,  in  not  perni.tting 
her  nobles  to  make  any  purchase  of  lands  in  the 
dominions  of  a  foreign  prince.  Mdison. 

4.  Being  in  favour. 

He  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  family;  and  was 
well  with  Henry  the  fourth.  Drydcn. 

5.  Recovered  from  any  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune. 

I  am  sorry 
For  your  displeasure;  but  all  will  sure  be  well. 

Shakspeare. 

Just  thoughts  and  modest  expectations  are  easily 

satisfied.    If  we  don't  over-rate  our  pretensions,  all 

will  be  well.  Collier. 

Well,  w£ll.   adv.    [will,   Gothick;    pell, 

Saxon;  ivel,  Dutch;  vel,  I&landick.] 

1.  Not  ill;  not  unhappily. 

Some  sense,  and  more  estate,  kind  heav'n 
To  this  we  /Hotted  peer  has  given: 
What  then?  he  must  have  rule  and  sway; 
Else  all  is  wrong  till  he's  in  play.  Prior. 

2.  Not  ill;  not  wickedly. 

My  bargains,  and  wtft-won  thrift,  he  calls  inte- 
rest. Shakspeare. 
Thou  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  covcr\  Milton- 

3.  Skilfully;  properly;  in  a  laudable  man- 
ner. 

Beware,  and  govern  weft  thy  appetite.      Milton. 

Whether  the  learn 'd  Minerva  be  her  theme, 
Or  chaste  Diana  bathing  in  tiie  stream; 
None  can  record  their  heavenly  praise  so  well. 

Dryden. 

What  poet  would  not  mourn  to  see 
His  brother  write  as  well  as  he?  Swift. 

4.  Not  amiss;  not  unsuccessfully;  not  er- 
roneously. 

Solyman  commended  them  for  a  plot  so  well  by 
them  laid,  more  than  he  did  the  victory  of  others 
got  by  good  fortune,  not  grounded  upon  any  good 
reason.  Kuolles. 

The  soldier  that  philosopher  loeft-blam'd, 
Who  long  and  loudly  in  the  schools  declaim'd. 

Denham. 

'Tis  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally  and 

well.  Dryden. 

5.  Not  insufficiently;  not  defectively. 

The  plain  of  Jordan  was  well  watered  every 
where.  Genesis. 

We  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.  Numbers. 

The  merchant  adventurers,  being  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  well  underset  with  rich  men,  held  out 
bravely.  Bacon. 

6.  To  a  degree  that  gives  pleasure. 

I  like  well,  in  some  places,  fair  columns  upon 
frames  of  carpenters  work.  Bacon. 

7.  With  praise;  favourably. 

All  the  world  speaks  well  of  you.  Pope. 

8.  Well  is  sometimes,  like  theFrench  bien, 
a  term  of  concession. 

The  knot  might  loell  be  cut,  but  untied  it  could 
not  be.  Sidney. 

9.  Conveniently;  suitably. 

Know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  can  well  contain.  Milton. 

10.  To  a  sufficient  degree;  a  kind  of  slight 
sense. 

A  private  caution  I  know  not  well  bow  to  sort, 


»    unless  I  should  call  it  political,  by  no  means  to  build 
too  near  a  great  neighbour  Wotton. 

11.  It  is  a  word   by   which   something  is 
admitted  as  the  ground  for  a  conclusion. 

Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much  is  done. 

Shakspeare. 

Well,  by  this  author's  confession,  a  number  su- 
perior are  for  the  succession  in  the  house  of  a  .mo- 
ver. Swift. 

12.  As  well  as.  Together  with;  not  less 
than. 

Long  and  tedious,  as  ic ell  osgrievious  and  uneasy 
courses  of  pbysick,  how  necessary  soever  to  the 
cure,  much  enfeeble  the  patient,  and  reduce  him  to 
a  low  and  languishing  state.  Blackmore. 

Coptos  was  the  magazine  of  all  the  trade  from 
Ethiopia,  by  the  Nile,  as  welt  as  of  those  commo- 
dities that  came  from  the  west  by  Alexandria 

Jlrbuthnot. 

13.  Well  enough.  In  a  moderate  degree; 
tolerably. 

1 4.  Well  is  him  or  me;  bene  est,  he  is  happy. 
WAl  is  him  that  dweUeth  with  a  wife  of  under- 
standing, and  that  hath  not  slipped  wiih  his  tongue. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

15.  Well  nigh.   Nearly;  almost. 
I  freed  well  nigh  half  th'  angelick  name.  Milton. 

16.  It  is  used  much  in  composition,  to  ex- 
press any  thing  right,  laudable,  or  not 
defective. 

Antiochus  understanding  him  not  to  be  weft-af- 
fectcd  to  his  affairs,  provided  for  his  own  safety. 

2  Mac. 

There  may  be  safety  to  the  weft-affected  Persians; 
but  to  those  which  do  conspire  against  us,  a  memo- 
rial of  destruction.  Esther. 

Should  a  whole  host  at  once  discharge  the  bow, 
My  weft-aim'd  shaft  with  death  prevents  the  foe. 

Pope* 

What  weft-appointed  leader  fronts  us  here?  Shak. 

Weft-apparell'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads.  Shakspeare. 

The  pow'r  of  wisdom  march 'd  before, 
And,  ere  the  sacrificing  throng  he  join'd, 
Admonish'd  thus  his  weft-attending  mind.       Pope. 

Such  nmsick 
Before  was  never  made, 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
Whilst  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, 
And  the  weft-balanc'd  world  on  hinges  hung.    Milt. 

Learners  must  at  first  be  believers,  and  their 
master's  rules  having  been  once  main-  axioms  to 
them,  they  mislead  those  who  think  it  sufficient  to 
excuse  them,  if  they  go  out  of  their  way  in  a  wrfl- 
beatcn  track.  Locke. 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flow'r  of  all 
His  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral: 
To  bear  him  back,  and  share  E\ander's  grief; 
A  weft-becoming,  but  a  weak  relief.  Dryden. 

Those  opposed  files, 
•   Which  lately  met  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 
Shali  now  in  mutual  weft-beseeming  rank 
March  all  one  way.  Shakspeare. 

O'er  the  Elean  plains  thy  weft-breath'd  horse 
Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course.   Dryden. 

More  dismal  than  the  loud  disploded  roar 
Of  brazen  enginery,  that  ceaseless  storms 
The  bastion  of  a  weft-built  city.  Philips. 

He  conducted  his  course  among  the  same  ireft- 
chosen  friendships  and  alliances  with  which  he  be- 
gan it.  Mdison. 

My  son  corrupts  a  weii-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement.  Shakspeare. 

If  good  accrue,  'tis  conferred  most  commonly  on 
the  base  and  infamous;  and  only  happening  some- 
times to  weii-deservers.  Dryden. 

It  grieves  me  he  should  desperately  adventure 
the  loss  of  bis  weft-deserving  life.  Sidney. 

What  a  pleasure  is  weft-directed  study  in  the 
search  of  truth!  Locke. 

A  certain  spark  of  honour,  which  rose  in  her  weft- 
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disposed  mind,  made  her  fear  to  be  alone  with  him, 
with  whom  alone  she  desired  10  be.  ney. 

The  unprepossessed,  the  iceM-disposed,  who  uuiU 
together  make  much  the  major  part  of  the  world, 
are  affected  with  a  due  fear  of  these  things  South, 
A  clear  idea  is  that,  whereof  the  miud  hath  luch 
a  full  and  evident  perception,  as  it  does  receive 
from  an  outward  object,  operating  duly  on  a  un- 
disposed organ.  Locke. 

Amid  the  main  two  mighty  fleets  engage; 
Actium  surveys  the  loeii-disputed  prize.  Dryden. 
The  ways  ol  ice/Z-doing  are  in  number  even  as 
many  as  are  the  kinds  of  voluntary  actions:  so  that 
whatsoever  we  do  in  this  world,  and  may  do  it  ill, 
we  shew  ourselves  therein  by  tee/Z-doiug  to  be  wise. 

Hooker. 
The  conscience  of  iceZZ-doing  may  pass  for  a  re- 
compence.  L? Estrange. 

Beg  God's  grace,  that  the  day  of  judgment  may 
not  overtake  us  unawares,  but  that  by  a  patient 
teeZZ-doir.g  we  may  wait  for  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality. Nelson. 
God  will  judge  every  man  according  to  bis  works; 
to  them,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  tceZZ-doing 
endure  through  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  he 
will  give  the  reward  of  their  labour.  Rogers. 

As  far  the  spear  1  throw, 
As  flies  an  arrow  from  the  to .//-drawn  bow.     Pope. 
Fair  nymphs  and  iye/Z-dress'd  youths  around  her 
shone, 
But  ev'rv  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone.  Pope. 

Such  a  doctrine  in  St.  James's  air 
Should   chance  to   make   the   u'eZZ-dress'd  rabble 
stare.  Pope. 

The  desire  of  esteem,  riches,  or  power,'  makes 
men  espouse  the  teeZZ-endowed  opinions  in  fashion. 

Locke. 
We  ought  to  stand  firm  in  toeZZ-cstablishcd  prin- 
ciples, and  not  be  tempted  to  change  for  every  ciilii- 
culty.  Ileitis. 

Echenus  sage,  a  venerable  man! 
Whose  weZZ-taught  miud  the  present  age  surpass'd. 

Pope. 
Some  reliques  of  the  true  antiquity,  though  dis- 
guised, a  well-eyed  man  may  happily  discover. 

Spenser. 
How  sweet  the  products  of  a  peaceful  reign! 
The  heaven-taught  poet  and  enchanting  strain; 
The  ircZZ-fill'd  palace,  the  perpetual  feast; 
A  laud  rejoicing,  and  a  people  blest.  Pope. 

Turkish  blood  did  his  young  hands  imbrue: 
From  thence  returning  with  deserv'd  applause, 
Against  the  Moors  his  iceZZ-flesh'd  sword  he  draws. 

Dryden. 

Fairest  piece  of  tceZZ-form'd  earth, 

Urge  not  thus  your  haughty  birth.  WalL  r 

A  rational  soul  can  be  no  more  discerned  in  a 

icelZ-formed  than  ill-shaped  infant.  Locke. 

A  tcf/Z-formed  proposition  is  sufficient  to  com- 


municate the  knowledge  of  a  subject. 


Watts. 


Oh!  that  I'd  died  before  the  iff //-fought  wall! 
Had  some  distinguish'd  day  renown'd  my  fall, 
All  Greece  had  paid  my  solemn  funeral.         Pope. 

Good  men  have  a  ice/Z-grouiided  hope  in  another 
life ;  and  are  as  certain  of  a  future  recompencc,  as 
of  the  being  of  God.  Jtllerbury 

Let  firm,  ioeZ/-hammer'd  souls  protect  thy  feet 
Through  freezing  snows.  Gay. 

The  camp  of  the  heathen  was  strong,  and  uellr 
harnessed,  and  compassed  round  with  horsemen. 

1  Mac. 

Among  the  Romans,  those  who  saved  the  life  of 
a  citizen,  were  dressed  in  an  oaken  garland;  but 
among  us,  this  has  been  a  mark  of  such  mil  intcn- 
tioned  persons  as  would  betray  their  country.  Jidda. 

lie.  full  offraudfol  arts, 
This  treZt-inventcd  tale  for  truth  imparts.    Dryden. 

He,  by  enquiry,  got  to  the  toetf-known  bouse  of 
Kalander  Sidney 

n  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose, 
That  loetf-knowa  name  awakens  all  my  woes.  Pope. 

Where  proud  Athene  rears  her  tow'ry  head, 
With  opening  streets  and  shining  structure-  spread, 
She  pat,  delighted  with  the  loeM-known  seats.  Pope. 

From  a  coufin'd  loetf-manag'd  -tore 
Vou  both  employ  and  feed  the  poor.  Waller. 


A  noble  soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  zealous  vin- 
•  lo     n  of  liberty,  than  with  a  temporizing  poet,  or 

WeU-mannered  court  slave,  and  one  who  is  n  ■ 

cein  le  is  oatarall]  lervile.  / 

-i  u. mi  is  think  n  i  harm;  but  for  the  rest, 
Things  sacred  they  pervert,  and  silence  is  th< 

Dryden. 
By  craft  they  may  prevail  on  the  weakness  of 
some  iceZZ-meaning  men  to  engage  in  their  di 

Rogers. 
He  examines  that  u'e/Z-mcant,  but  unfurl" 
lie  of  the  conquest  of  France.  Jhrbuthnot. 

A  critic  supposes  he  has  done  his  part,  if  be 
proves  a  writer  to  have  failed  in  an  expression;  and 
can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  the  poets  seem  resolved 
not  to  own  themselves  in  any  error?  for  as  long  as 
one  side  despises  a  m  //-meant  endeavour,  the  other 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  approbation 

Pope. 

Many  sober,  treZZ-minded  men,  who  were  real 

lovers  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  were  imposed 

upon.  Clarendon. 

Jarring  int'rests  of  themselves  create 
Th'  according  musick  of  a  tyeZZ-mix'd  state.    Pope. 

When  the  blast  of  winter  blows, 
Into  the  naked  wood  he  goes; 
And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear, 
With  icc/Z-mouth'd  hounds  and  pointed  spear.  Dry. 
The  applause  that  other  people's  reason  gives  to 
virtuous  and   teeZZ-ordered   actions,  is  the  proper 
guide  of  children,  till  they  grow  able  to  judge  for 
themselves.  Locke. 

The  fruits  of  unity,  next  unto  the  iceZZ-pleasing 
of  God,  which  is  all  in  all,  are  towards  those  that 
are  without  the  church;  the  other  towards  those 
that  are  within.  Bacon. 

The  exercise  of  the  offices  of  charity  is  Always 
weZZ-pleasiug  to  God,  and  honourable  among  men. 

Mterbury 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear; 

And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 

To  your  ii-e/Z-practis'd  wise  directions    Shaksptare. 

The  loeZZ-proportiou'd  shape,  and  beauteous  face, 

Shall  never  more  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes.  Dryden 

'l'was  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day, 

But  the  wtZZ-npen'd  fruit  of  wise  delay       Dryden. 

Procure  those  that  are  fresh  gathered,  straight, 

smooth,  and  we/Z-rooted.  Mortimer. 

If  I  should  instruct  them,  to  make  iceZZ-ruuijiiig 

verses,  they  want  genius  to, give  them  strength 

Dry  din. 
The  eating  of  a  weZZ-season'd  dish,  suited  to  a 
man's  palate,  may  move  the  mind,  by  the  delight 
itself  that  accompauies  the  eating,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  end.  Locke. 
Instead  of  wiM-set  hair,  baldness.               Isaiah. 
A  sharp-edg'd  sword  he  girt  about 
His  iceZZ-spred  shoulders                           Chapman. 
Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  toetf-slricken 
in  age.                                                           <.  test's. 
Many  vt //-shaped  innocent  virgins  are  waddling 
like  big-bellied  wuinen-  tutor. 
We  never  see  beautiful  and  we/Z-tastcd  fruits  from 
a  tree  choaked  with  thorns  ami  briars.         ]>> 

The  ict/Z-tim'd  oars 
Writh  sounding  strokes  divide  the  sparkling  waxes. 

Smith. 
Wisdom's  triumph  is  treZZ-tim'd  retreat, 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great.  Pope 

Mean   time   we   thank  you  for  your  ire/Z-took 
labour: 
Go  to  your  rest.  Shakspeare. 

Oh  you  are  ic.ZZ-tun'd  now;  but  I'll  let  down  the 
pegs  that  make  Ihis  musick.  Shak 

Her  toetf-turn'd  neck  he  view'd, 
And  no  her  shoulders  lor  dishevell'd  hair.       Dryd. 
\   toeU-weigh'd  judicious  poem,  which  ai  first 
gains   no   more  upon  the  world  than   to  he  just   re- 

i.  n  sum  iiis  itself  by  insensible  degrees  into 
the  liking  of  the  reader.  Drydt  n. 

He  rails 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  mj  weZZ-won  thrift, 

Which  he  calls  interest.  Shaksptare. 

!    efa  by  tuins  the  oiher's  hound  invade, 
As,  in  iuuic  loeti- wrought  picture,  light  and  shade. 

Pops. 


Wi   i.i.ai)  \  v,  weTa-da.  interject.  [Thi 
a  corruption  ol  velaxoay.     Sec  Wki. \- 
vTAY.1     Alas. 
0  wttladay,  in.  .  I,  having  an  b< 

to  your  husband,  to  gne  him  some  such  cau  ■ 
suspicion!  Shaktptart. 

Ah,  welladay,  I'm  shenl  with  baneful  small!  Gut/ 
Wellbk'ing,  wcl-bc-mt';.""  //.  a.  i  well  and 
bej    Happiness;  prosperity. 

Man  is  not  to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  disposi- 
tions of  men  for  his  weUbtmg,  but  only  on  God  and 
his  own  spirit.  /or. 

For  whose  irtllbting 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  solibeial, 
Thou  hast  provided  all  thin  Jdii 

The  most  sacred  ties  of  duty  are  founded  upon 
gratitude:  such  as  the  duties  of  a  child  to  his  pa- 
rent, and  of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign  From  ihe 
former  there  is  required  love  and  honour,  in  rc- 
compence  of  being;  and  from  the  latter  obedieucc 
and  subjection,  in  recompencc  of  protection  and 
wellbeing.  South. 

All  things  are  subservient  to  the  beau'y,  order, 
and  u'etlbeing  of  the  whole.  V Estrange . 

He  who  does  not  co-operate  with  this  holy  spirit, 
recedes  none  of  those  advantages  which  are  the 
pei  fecting  of  his  nature,  and  necessary  to  his  iceZZ- 
being.  Spectator. 

Wellbo'rn,  \vell-b6rn'.  adj.  Not  meanly 
descended. 

One  whose  extraction  from  an  ancient  line 
Gives  hope  again  that  wellborn  men  may  shiue. 

Waller. 
Heav'n,  that  wellborn  souls  inspires, 
Prompts  me  through  lifted  swords,  and  rising  fires, 
To  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls.        Dryden. 

Wkllbhe'd,  wel-bred'.  adj.  [well  and 
bred]     Elegant  of  manners;  polite. 

None  have  been  with  admiration  read, 
But  who,  besides  their  learning,  were  wellbred. 

Roscommon. 
Both  the  poets  were  wellbred  and  well-natured. 

Dryden. 
Wellbred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite.  Pope. 
Wklldo'nk,  wel'uun.  interject.    A  word 
of  praise. 

Wtlldonc,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.    Matt. 

We'llfare,  weTfarc.  n.  s.  [well  and 
fare.  ]      Happiness;  prosperity. 

They  will  ask,  what  is  the  final  cause  of  a  king; 
and  they  will  answer  the  people's   u  (  n 

tainly  a  true  answer;  and  as  certainly  an  impi 
one.  Hoi 

Wellfa'vourED,  wel-fj  vur'd.  adj.  [we// 
and  favour.']  Beautiful;  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

His  wife  seems  to  be  wtllfavowed.  I  will  use 
her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldy  rogue's  cotTcr. 

Shakspeare. 

Wellme't,  we'l-meV.  interject,  [pell  and 
meet. J     A  term  of  salutation. 

Once  more  to-day  toeUmet,  distemper'd  lor 
The  king  by  mc  requests  your  pi.  •■  right. 

Shot 
VVELLNA'Ti'REDjWei-na'tshur'd 
and  nature.]     Good-natured;  kind. 

On  their  life  i 
Who  arc  weUnatw,d,  temperate,  and  ■• 
Bui  an  inhuman  and  ill-'em;  i  r'd  mind 
Nol  anj  i  in  life  inn  find. 

The  mono  s  u, re  not  a  liki 

ofthemwei  ^narurerf,  amorous,  and 

libertine,  at  least  in  their  writinj 
in  their  u'  Dn 

Still  with  esteem  |  i   M  than  read; 

With  wit  intlniilur'd.  ami  with  books  wcll- 

Wi  ii.Mi.ii,  wel-ni'.  adv.  '• 

I      Almost. 
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The  same  so  sore  annuyed  has  the  knight, 
That,  weilnigh  choaked  with  the  deadly  stink, 
His  forces  fail.  Spenser. 

My  feet  were  almost  gone:  my  steps  had  well- 
nigh  slipt.  Psalms. 

England  was  wellnigh  ruined  by  the  rebellion  of 
the  barons,  and  Ireland  utterly  neglected.     Davies. 

Whoever  shall  read  over  St.  Paul's  enumeration 
of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  it,  might  conclude, 
that  icellnigh  the  whole  of  Christianity  is  laid  on  the 
shoulders  of  charity  alone.  Sprat. 

Notwithstanding  a  small  diversity  of  positions,  the 
whole  aggregate  of  matter,  as  long  as  it  retained 
the  nature  of  a  chaos,  would  retain  icellnigh  an 
uniform  tenuity  of  texture.  Bentley. 

Wellspe'nt,  wel-spent'.ao?/'.  Passed  with 
virtue. 

They  are  to  lie  down  without  any  thing  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  age,  but  the  conscience  of  a  well- 
spent  youth.  VEstrange. 

What  a  refreshment  then  will  it  be,  to  look  back 
upon  a  wellspent  life?  Calamy 

The  constant  tenour  of  their  wellspent  days 
No  less  deserv'd  a  just  return  of  praise.  Pope. 

We'llspring,  wel'spiing.  n-  «.  [pceil- 
SeTPri,S'  Saxon.]     Fountain;  source. 

The  fountain  and  locllspring  of  impiety,  is  a  re- 
solved purpose  of  mind  to  reap  in  this  world  what 
sensual  profit,  or  sensual  pleasure  soever  the  world 
yieldeth.  Hooker. 

Understanding  is  a  toellspring  of  life.    Proverbs. 
Wellwi'ller,  weTwil-lur.  ?i.s.[ivetl  and 
wilier.^     One  who  means  kindly. 

Disarming  all  his  own  countrymen,  that  no  man 
might  shew  himself  a  wellwiller  of  mine.      Sidney. 

There  are  fit  occasions  ministered  for  men  to 

purchase  to  themselves  ivellwillers,  by  the  colour 

under  which  they  oftentimes  prosecute  quarrels  of 

envy.  Hooker. 

Wellwi'sh,  w£l-wish'.   n.  s.  [we//  and 

w/sA.]    A  wish  of  happiness. 

Let  it  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  one,  that 
hath  SLwellwish,  for  his  friends  or  posterity,  to  think 
of  a  peace  with  France,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy 
be  entirely  torn  from  it.  Jlddison. 

Wellwi'sher,  wel-wish'ur.  n.  s.  [from 
•wellivish.~\  One  who  wishes  the  good 
of  another. 

The  actual  traitor  is  guilty  of  perjury  in  the  eye 
of  the  law;  the  secret  ivellwislicr  of  the  cause  is  so 
before  Hie  tribunal  of  conscience.  Jlddison. 

Betray  not  any  of  your  tcillwishers  into  the  like 
inconveniences.  Spectator. 

No  man  is  more  your  sincere  loellunsher  than 
myself,  or  more  the  sincere  wellwisher  of  your  fa- 
mily. Pope. 

Welt,  welt.  n.  s.    A  border;  a  guard;  an 

edging. 

Little  low  hedges  made  round  like  welts,  with 
some  pretty  pyramids,  I  like  well.  Bacon. 

Certain  scioli,  or  smatterers,  are  busy  in  the 
skirts  and  outsides  of  learning,  and  have  scarce  any 
thing  of  solid  literature  to  recommend  them.  They 
may  have  some  edging  or  trimming  of  a  scholar,  a 
welt  or  so,  but  no  more.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  Welt,  w&lt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  sew  any  thing  with  a  border. 
To  We'lter,  wdlt'ur.98  v.  n.  [pealtan, 
Sax.  welteren,  Dutch;  volutari,  Latin.] 
1.  To  roll  in  water  or  mire. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'ry  bier 
Unweep'd,  nor  welter  to  the  parching  winds.  Milt. 

The  companions  of  his  fall  o'erwhelm'd 
He  soon  discerns,  and  wtlVring  by  his  side 
The  next  himself.  Milton. 

The  gasping  head  flics  off;  a  purple  flood 
Flows  from  the  trunk,  that  ivelters  in  the  blood. 

Dryden. 
He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good, 
By  too  severe  a  fate. 


WEN 

Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  welVring  in  his  blood.  Drijden. 

Bellona  wades  in  blood;  that  mangled  body, 
Deform 'd  with  wounds  and  wdVring  in  its  gore, 
I  knew  it  well!  Oh  close  the  dreadful  scene! 
Believe  me,  Phoebus,  I  have  seen  too  much. 

Murphy 
2.  To  roll  voluntarily;  to  wallow. 

If  a  man  inglut  himself  with  vanity,  or  welter  in 

filthiness  like  a  swine,  all  learning,  all  goodness,  is 

soon  forgotten  Jischam. 

Wemm,  w£m.  n.  s,  [pern,  Sax.]    A  spot; 

a  scar. 

Although  the  wound  be  healed,  yet  the  wemmc 
or  scar  still  remaineth.  Brercwood. 

Wen,  wen.  n.  s   [pen,  Sax.]  A  fleshy  or 
callous  excrescence  or  protuberance. 

Warts  are  said  to  be  destroyed  by  the  rubbing 
them  with  a  green  elder  stick,  and  then  burying  the 
stick  to  rot  in  muck.  It  would  be  tried  with  corns 
and  wens,  and  such  other  excrescences.  Bacon 
Mountains  seem  but  so  many  wr.ns  and  unnatural 
protuberances  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  More. 
The  poet  rejects  all  incidents  which  are  foreign 
to  his  poem:  they  are  wens  and  other  excrescences, 
which  belong  not  to  the  body.  Dryden 

A  promontory  wen,  with  griesly  grace, 
Stood  high  upon  the  handle  of  his  face.       Dryden 
WLNCH,  w£nsh.  n.  *.  [pencle,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  young  woman. 

What  do  1,  silly  wench,  know  what  love  hath  pi  e- 
paredforme?  Sidney. 

Now — how  dost  thou  look  now?  Oh  ill-starr'd 
wench! 
Pale  as  thy  smock!  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heav'n, 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.  Cold,  cold,  my  girl, 
Ev'n  like  thy  chastity.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  wouldst  persuade  her  to  a  worse  offence 
Than  that  whereof  thou  didst  accuse  her  wench. 

Donne. 

2.  A  young  woman  in  contempt;  a  strum- 
pet. 

But  the  rude  wench  her  answer'd  nought  at  all. 

Spenser. 

Do  not  pray  in  icenc/i-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious .  Shakspeare. 

Men  have  these  ambitious  fancies, 
And  wanton  wenches  read  romances.  Prior. 

3.  A  strumpet. 

It  is  not  a  digression  to  talk  of  bawds  in  a  dis- 
course upon  wenches.  Spectator. 
To  Wench,  w&ush.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  frequent  loose  women. 

They  asked   the   knight,  whether  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  go  a  wenching  at  his  years.      Jlddison. 
We'ncher,  wSnsb'ur.88  n.s.[from  ive?ich.~\ 
A  fornicator. 

He  must  be  no  great  eater,  drinker,  or  sleeper; 
no  gamester,  wencher,  or  fop.  Grew. 

To  Wend,  w£nd.  v.  n.  pret.  ivent.  [pen- 
ban,  Saxon.] 

1 .  To  go;  to  pass  to  or  from.  This  word 
is  now  obsolete,  but  its  preterit  went  is 
stiil  in  use. 

Back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend 
With  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 

Shaks]>eare. 

They  went  on,  and  inferred,  that  if  the  world 

were  a  living  creature,  it  had  a  soul.  Bacon. 

When  Rome  shall  wend  to  Bcnevento, 
Great  feats  shall  he  achieve!  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  To  turn  round.  It  seems  to  be  an  old 
sea  term. 

A  ship  of  600  tons  will  carry  as  good  ordnance 
as  a  ship  of  1200  tons;  and  though  the  greater 
have  double  the  number,  the  lesser  will  turn  her 
broadsides  twice,  before  the  greater  can  wend  once. 

Raleigh. 

We'nnel,  w£n'nil."  n.  s.  [a  corrupted 
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word  for   weanel.l     An  animal  newly 
taken  from  the  dam. 

Pinch  never  thy  wenneh  of  water  or  meat, 
If  ever  ye  hope  for  to  have  them  good  neat.  Timer. 
We'nn\,  wen'ne.  adj.  [from  roo;,]     Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  wen. 

Some  persons,  so  deformed  with  these,  have  sus- 
pected them  to  be  wenny.  Wiseman. 
Went,  went,  preterit.    See    Wend  and 

Go. 

Wept,  wept.  The  preterit  and  participle 
of  wee/i. 
She  for  joy  tenderly  wept.  Milton. 

Were,  wer,94  of  the  verb  to  be.  The  plu- 
ral in  all  persons  of  the  indicative  im- 
perfect, and  all  persons  of  the  subjunc- 
tive imperfect  except  the  second,  which 
is  wert. 

To  give  our  sister  to  one  uncircumcised,  were  a 

reproach  unto  us.  Genesis. 

In  infusions  in  things  that  are  of  too  high  a  spirit, 

you  were  better  pour  off  the  first  infusion,  and  use 

the  latter.  Bacon. 

Henry  divided,  as  it  were, 

The  person  of  himself  into  four  parts.  Daniel. 

As  though  there  were  any  seriation  in  nature,  or 

jnUitiums  imaginable  in  professions,  this  season  is 

termed  the  physicians  vacation.  Brown. 

He  had  been  well  assur'd  that  art 
And  conduct  tvere  of  war  the  belter  part.    Dryden. 
Were,  ware.  n.  s.    A  dam.    See  Wear. 
O  river!  let  thy  bed  be  turned  from  fine  gravel  to 
weeds  and  mud:  let  some  unjust  niggards  make 
weres  to  spoil  thy  beauty.  Sidney. 

Wert,  wert.    The  second  person  singu- 
lar  of   the   subjunctive    imperfect   of 
To  be. 
Thou  wert  heard.  Ben  Jonson. 

O  that  thou  ivert  as  my  brother.  Canticles. 

All  join'd,  and  thou  of  many  wert  but  one    Dryd. 

Werth,  xvdrth,  ivtorth,  wyrth,  whether 
initial  or  final,  in  the  names  of  places, 
signify  a  farm,  court,  or  village;  from 
the  Saxon  peopfcig,  used  by  them  in 
the  same  sense.  Gibson. 

We'sil,  we'zl.  n.  s.  See  Weasand. 
The  wesil,  or  windpipe  we  call  aspera  arteria. 

Bacon. 
West,  w£st.  n.  s.  [pept,  Sax.  west,  Dut.l 
The  region  where  the  sun  goes  below 
the  horizon  at  the  equinoxes. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day, 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 

To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shakspeare. 

The  moon  in  levell'd  west  was  set.  Milton. 

All  bright  Phoebus  views  in  early  morn, 

Or  when  his  evening  beams  the  west  adorn.     Pope. 

West,  west.  adj.    Being  toward,  or  com- 
ing from,  the  region  of  the  setting  sun. 
A  mighty  strong  west  wind  took  away  the  locusts. 

Exodus. 
This  shall  be  your  west  border.  Numbers. 

The  Phenicians  had  great  fleets;  so  had  the  Car- 


thagenians,  which  is  yet  farther  west. 


Bacon. 


West,  w£st.  adv.    To   the   west  of  any 
place;  more  westward. 

West  of  this  forest, 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy.      Shakspeare. 
What  earth  yields  in  India  east  or  west.  Milton. 
West  from  Orontes  to  the  ocean.  Milton. 

We'stering,  west'ilr-ing.410  adj.  Passing 
to  the  west. 

The  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 
Toward  heav'n's  descent  hath  sloped  his  westering 
wheel.  Milton. 

We'sterly,  we"st'ur-16.  adj.  [from  west.} 
Tending  or  being  toward  the  west. 
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I  licsc  bills  give  us  a  view  of  the  most  easterly, 
southerly,  and  westerly  parts  of  Eugland.    Oraunt. 

We'sterw,   weat'drn.  adj.  [from   w 

Being  in  the  west,  or  toward   the   part 
where  the  sun  sets. 

Now  (air  Phoebus  'gan  decline  in  haste 
His  weary  iraggoo  to  the  western  vale.       Spetiser. 

The  western  part  is  a  continued  rock.      Jlddison. 

We'stwaho,    west'wQxd.88    adv.  [peprj- 
peapb.  Sax.]     Toward  the  west. 

By  water  they  (bund  tuc  sea  westward  from  Peru, 
which  is  always  very  calm.  Jlbbot. 

The  grove  of  sycamore, 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city  side.    Shaksp. 
When  westward  like  the  sun  you  took  your  way, 
And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day.  Dryden. 

The  storm  flies 
From  westward,  when  the  showery  Lids  arise. 

Mdisou. 

At  home  then  stay, 

Nor  westward  curious  take  thy  way.  Prior. 

We'stwardly,  west'wurtl  le  adv.  [from 

ivrstward.]  With  tendency  to  the  west. 

If  our  loves  faint,  and  westwardly  decline, 
To  me  thou  falsely  thine, 

And  I  to  thee  mine  actions  shall  disguise.     Donne. 
Wet,  wet.  adj.  [pace,  Sax.  waed,  Danish.] 

1.  Humid;  having  some  moisture  adher- 
ing: opposed  to  dry. 

They  are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the  mountains. 

Job. 

The  soles  of  the  feet  have  great  affinity  with  the 
bead,  and  the  mouth  of  the  stomach;  as  going  ivet- 
shod,  to  those  that  use  it  not,  affecteth  both.  Bacon. 

Fishermen,  who  know  the  place  wet  and  dry, 
Lave  given  unto  seven  of  these  valleys  peculiar 
names.  Brown. 

2.  Rainy;  watery. 

Wet  weather  seldom  hurts  the  most  unwise. 

Dryden. 
WET,  wet.  n.  s.   Water;  humidity;  mois- 
ture; rainy  weather. 

Plants  appearing  weathered,  stubby,  and  curled, 
is  the  effect  of  immoderate  wet.  Bacon. 

Now  the  sun,  with  more  effectual  beams, 
Had  checr'd  the  face  of  earth,  and  dry'd  the  wet 
From  drooping  plant.  Milton. 

Tuberoses  will  not  endure  the  wet;  therefore  set 
your  pots  into  the  conserve,  and  keep  them  dry 

Evelyn 

Your  master's  riding  coat  turned  inside  out,  to 

preserve  the  outside  from  wet.  Swift. 

To  Wet,  wet.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  humectate;  to  moisten;  to  make  to 
have  moisture  adherent. 

Better  learn  of  him,  that  learned  be, 
And  had  been  water'd  at  the  muses  well; 

The  kindly  dew  drops  from  the  higher  tree, 
And  icets  the  little  plants  that  lowly  dwell.  Spenser. 

A  drop  of  water  running  quickly  over  straw,  wet- 
leth  not.  Bacon. 

Wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers.  Milt. 

2.  To  moisten  with  drink. 

Let 's  drink  the  other  cup  to  icet  our  whistles,  and 
so  sing  away  all  sad  thoughts.  Walton. 

We'ther,  weTH'ur."  ,G?  n.  s.  [pebep, 
Sax.  weder,  Dut.]     A  ram  castrated. 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Mectest  for  death.  Shakspeare. 

He  doth  not  apprehend  how  the  tail  of  an  African 
wether  outweigheth  the  body  of  a  good  calf,  that  is, 
an  hundred  pound.  Brown. 

Although  there  be  naturally  of  horses,  bulls,  or 
rams,  more  males  than  females;  yet  artiOcially, 
that  is,  by  making  geldings,  oxen,  and  wethers,  there 
are  fewer.  Graunt. 

When  Blowzelind  cxpir'd  the  wether's  bell 
Before  the  drooping  flock  toll'd  forth  her  knell. 

Gay. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  find  a  fat  wether, 
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than  if  half  thai  species  were  fairly  knocked  on  the 
head  Swfl 

Wetness,  wet'nes.  n.  a.  [from  wet.]  Tlie 
state  of  being  wet;  moisture;  humidity. 
The  wetness  of  these  bottoms  often  spoils  (hem  for 
com.  Mortimer. 

To  Wex,  weks.  v.  a.  [corrupted  from 
wax  by  S/ienser,  for  a  rhyme  and  imi- 
tated by  Dryden.]  To  grow;  to  increase. 

She  first  taught  men  a  woman  to  obey; 
But  when  her  son  to  man's  estate  did  wex, 
She  it  Burrender'd.  Spensir. 

She  trod  a  wexing  moon,  that  soon  would  wane, 
And  drinking  borrow'd  light,  be  fill'd  again.  Dryd 

Counting  sev'n  from  noon, 
'Tis  Venus'  hour,  and  in  the  wexing  moon.  Dryden, 
We'zand,   ue'z'n.   n.  s.   See  Wkasand. 
The  windpipe. 

Air  is  ir.gustible,  and  by  the  rough  artery,  or  we- 

zand,  conducted  into  the  lungs.  Brotcn. 

Whale,  hwale.8"  n.  s.  [hpale,  Sax.  ba- 

l&na.  Latin.]    The  largest  of  fish;  the 

largest  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  this 

globe. 

God  created  the  great  whales.  Genesis. 

Ban'd  up  with  ribs  of  whale-bcmc,  she  did  leese 

None  of  the  whale's  length,  for  it  reach'd  her  knees. 

Bishop  Corbet. 
The  greatest  whale  that  swims  the  sea 
Does  instantly  by  pow'r  obey.  Swift. 

Wha'ly.  hwa'le.  adj.  [See  Weal.]  Mark- 
ed in  streaks:  properly  mealy. 

A  bearded  goat,  whose  rugged  hair, 
And  whaly  eyes,  the  sign  of  jealousy, 
Was  like  the  person's  self  whom  he  did  bear. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Whame,  hwame.  n.  s. 

The  whame,  or  burrel-fly,  is  vexations  to  horses 
in  summer,  not  by  slinging,  but  by  their  bombylious 
noise,  or  tickling  them  in  sticking  their  nits  on  the 
hair.  Derham- 

Wharf,  hworf.  n.  s.  [war/,  Swedish; 
werf,  Dutch.]  A  perpendicular  bank  or 
mole,  raised  for  the  convenience  of  lad- 
ing or  emptying  vessels;  a  quay,  or  key. 

Duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.  Shakspeare. 

There  were  not  in  London  used  so  many  wharfs, 
or  keys,  for  the  landing  of  merchants  goods.    Child. 

Wha'rfage.  hwoii  idge.90  n.  s.  [from 
wharf.]   Dues  for  landing  at  a  wharf. 

Wha'rfinoeh,  hwdrf'in-jur.  n.  s.  [from 
wharf.]  One  who  attends  a  wharf. 

What,  hwoW9'  fironomi.  [hp*ec,  Saxon; 
wat,  Dutch.] 

1.  That  which:  pronoun  indefinite. 

What  you  can  make  her  do, 
1  am  content  to  look  on;  ichat  to  speak, 
I  am  content  (o  hear.  Shakspeare. 

Let  them  say  u/iat  they  will,  she  will  do  what 
she  list.  Drayton. 

In  these  cases  wc  examine  the  why,  the  what, 
and  the  how  of  things.  h  Estrange. 

He's  with  a  supei  titious  fear  not  aw'd, 
For  what  befals  at  home,  or  what  abroad.    Dryden. 

It  can  be  no  more  sin  to  ask  what  God  grants. 

Keltlewell. 

A  satire  on  one  of  the  common  stamp  never  meets 
with  that  approbation,  as  what  is  aimed  at  a  person 
whose  merit  places  him  upon  an  eminence.    Jiddis. 

Mark  what  it  is  Ins  mind  aims  at  in  the  question, 
and  not  what  words  he  cxj>r<  sses,  Locke. 

If  any  thing  be  staled  in  a  different  manner  Iron 
what  you  like,  tell  me  freely.  Po/h  to  Swift. 

Whatever  commodities  lie  under  the  ftreatesi 
discouragements  from  England,  those  are  what  tin  v 
arc  most  industrious  in  cultivating.  Swift. 

2.  Which  part. 
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If  wc  rightly  estimate  things,  what  in  them  il 
purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  labour,  «< 
shall  find  ninety-nine  parti  of  a  hundred  are  wholly 
to  be  put  on  the  account  of  labour.  /.. 

3.  Something  that  is  in  one's  mind  inde- 
finitely. 

1  tell  thee  what,  corporal,  I  could  tear  her.   Shak. 

4.  Which  of  several. 

Comets  are  rather  gazed  upon  than  wisely  ob- 
served; that  is,  what  kind  of  comet  for  magnitude, 
colour,  placing  in  the  heaven,  or  lasting,  ; 
what  kind  of  effect.  / 

See  ti'/in/  natures  arrompanj  wh<d  colours;  fbi 
by  that  you  shall  induce  colours  by  producing  those 
natures.  /;  km. 

Shew  what  aliment  is  proper  for  that  intention, 
and  what  intention  is  proper  to  be  pursued  in 
a  constitution.  Jlrbuthnot. 

5.  \n  interjection  by  way  of  surprize  or 
question. 

What!  canst  thou  not  forbearmc  half  an  hour, 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself. 

Shakspeari . 

What  if  I  advance  an  invention  of  my  own  to 
supply  the  defect  of  our  new  miters?  Dryden. 

6.  "SV  hat  though.  What  imports  it  though'? 
notwithstanding.  An  elliptical  mode  of 
speech. 

What  though  a  child  may  be  able  to  read?  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  meanest  among  the  people  un- 
der the.  law  had  been  as  able  as  the  priests  them- 
selves were  to  otfer  sacrifice,  did  this  make  sacrifice 
of  no  effect.  Hooker. 

What  though  none  live  my  innocence  lo  tell? 
I  know  it;  tiuih  may  own  a  generous  pride, 
I  clear  myself  and  care  for  none  beside.      Dryden 

7.  WHAT  lime.     What  day.     At  the   time 
when;  on  the  day  when. 

What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her  more  lovely  than  Pandora.         Milton. 

Then  balmy  sleep  had  charm'd  my  eyes  to  rest, 
What  time  the  morn  mysterious  visions  brings, 
While  purer  slumbers  spread  tLeir  golden  wings. 

I'opt. 

Me  sole  the  daughter  of  the  deep  address'd; 
What  time,  with  hunger  pin'd,  my  absent  mates 
Roam'd  the  wild  isle  in  search  of  rural  cales.  Pope. 

8.  [pronoun    interrogative.]     Which    of 
many?  interrogatively. 

What  ari  thou, 
That  here  in  desart  hast  Uiy  habitance?      Spei\ser. 

What  is  't  to  thee  if  he  neglect  thy  urn, 
Or  without  .pices  lels  thy  body  bum?  Dryden. 

\\  bate'er  I  begg'd.  thou  like  a  dotard  spcak'st 
More  than  is  requisite;  and  ichat  of  this? 
Why  is  it  mention 'd  now?  Dryden. 

What  one  of  an  hundred  of  the  zealous  bigots,  in 
all  parties,  cverexamined  the  tenets  he  is  so  (tiffin 

Locke. 

When  any  new  thing  comes  in  their  way,  chil- 
dren ask  the  common  question  of  a  stranger,  what 
is  it?  Lode. 

9.  To  how  great  a  degree:  used  cither  in- 
terrogatively or  indefinitely. 

Am  I  so  much  deform'd? 
What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hale!     Dryd. 

10.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  whatever. 

\\  aether  it  were  the  shortness  of  his  foi  r-i^iit,  the 
strength  of  his  will,  or  the  dazzling  of  his  suspici- 
ons, or  what  it  was,  certain  it  is  thai  the  perpetual 
troubles  of  bis  fortunes  could  not  hate  been  uith- 
out  some  main  errors  in  his  nature.  Bacon. 

11.  It  is   used   adverbially   for  partly;    in 
part. 

The  enemy  haiing  his  country  v 
himelfaad  what  by  the  soldiers,  Bndetfa  iuccoui  in 
no  place. 

Thus,  what  with  the  war.  what  with  tbi  - 
what  wiih  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I 
m  shrunk.  ■         tare. 

The  yea:-  before,  he  bad  so  used  the  matter,  thai 
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ivhat  by  force,  what  by  policy,  he  had  taken  from 
the  christians  above  thirty  small  castles.      Knolles. 

When  they  come  to  cast  up  the  profit  and  loss, 
what  betwixt  force,  interest,  or  good  manners,  the 
adventurer  escapes  well  if  he  can  but  get  off. 

V 'Estrange. 

What  with  carrying  apples,  grapes,  and  fewel, 
he  finds  himself  in  a  hurry.  UEstrange. 

What  with  the  benefit  of  their  situation,  the  art 
and  parsimony  of  their  people,  they  have  grown  so 
considerable,  that  they  have  treated  upon  an  equal 
foot  with  great  princes.  Temple. 

They  live  a  popular  life,  and  then  what  for  busi- 
ness, pleasures,  company,  there's  scarce  room  for 
a  morning's  reflection.  Norris. 

If  these  halfpence  should  gain  admittance,  in  no 
long  space  of  time,  ichut  by  the  clandestine  practices 
of  the  coiner,  what  by  his  own  counterfeits  and 
those  of  others,  his  limited  quantity  would  be  tripled 

Swift. 

12.  What  ho!  An  interjection  of  calling. 

What  ho!  thou  genius  of  the  clime,  what  ho! 
Liest  thou  asleep  beneath  these  hills  of  snow? 
Stretch  out  thy  lazy  limbs.  Dryden. 

Whate'ver,  hwot-eVur.03      "1  pronouns. 
Whatso',  hwoi-so'.  V         [from 

WHATSOE'vEK,hvv6t-s6-eVur.  J  what  and 
soever.']    Whatso  is  not  now  in  use. 

1.  Having  one  nature  or  another;  being 
one  or  another,  either  generically,  spe- 
cifically, or  numerically. 

To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements, 
Castles,  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  oi  the  king's  protection.  Shakspeare. 

Whatsoever  is  first  in  the  invention,  is  last  in  the 
execution.  Hammond. 

If  thence  he  'scape  into  whatever  world.  Milton. 

In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk  I'll  know.      Milton. 

Wisely  restoring  whatsoever  grace 
It  lost  by  change  of  times,  or  tongues,  or  place. 

Denham. 

Holy  writ  abounds  in  accounts  of  this  nature,  as 
much  as  any  other  history  whalsoever.         Mdison. 

No  contrivance,  no  prudence  whatsoever  can  de- 
viate from  his  scheme,  without  leaving  us  worse 
than  it  found  us.  .>ltterbury. 

Thus  whatever  successive  duration  shall  be  bound- 
ed at  one  end,  and  be  all  past  and  present,  must 
come  infinitely  short  of  infinity.  Bent  ley. 

Whatever  is  read  differs  as  much  from  what  is 
repeated  without  book,  as  a  copy  does  from  an  ori- 
ginal. Swift. 

I  desire  nothing,  I  press  nothing  upon  you,  but  to 
make  the  mest  of  human  life,  and  to  aspire  after 
perfection  in  whatever  slate  of  life  you  chuse.  Law. 

2.  Any  thing,  be  it  what  it  will. 

Whatsoever  our  liturgy  hath  more  than  theirs, 
they  cut  it  off.  Hooker. 

Whatever  thing 
The  scythe  of  time  mows  down,  devour.       Milton. 

3.  The  same,  be  it  this  or  that. 

Be  wlmte'er  Vitruvius  was  before.  Pope. 

4.  All  that;  the  whole  that;  all  particulars 

that. 

From  hence  he  views  with  his  black-lidded  eye 
Whatso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vault  contains. 

Spenser. 

Whatever  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips, 

Is  thine.  Shakspeare. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps.         Milton. 

Wheal,  hwele.3"  n.  s.  [See  Weal.]  A 

pustule;  a   small   swelling  filled   with 

matter 

The  humour  cannot  transpire,  whereupon  it 
corrupts,  and  raises  little  wheals  or  blisters. 

Wiseman. 

WHEAT,  hwete.23?  n.  s.  [hpeate,  Sax. 
iveyde,  Dutch;  triticum,  Latin.]  The 
grain  of  which  bread  is  chiefly  made. 

It  hath  an  apetalous  flower,  disposed  into  spikes; 
each  of  them  consists  of  many  stamina,  which  are 


included  in  a  squamose  flower  cup,  having  awns: 
the  pointal  rises  in  the  center,  which  afterwards 
becomes  an  oblong  seed,  convex  on  one  side,  but 
furrowed  on  the  other:  it  is  farinaceous,  and  inclos- 
ed by  a  coat  which  before  was  the  flower-cup;  these 
are  produced  singly,  and  collected  in  a  close  spike, 
being  affixed  to  an  indented  axis.  The  species 
are,  1.  White  or  red  wheat,  without  awn.  2.  Red 
wheat,  in  some  places  called  Kentish  wheat.  3. 
White  wheat.  4.  Red-eared  bearded  wheat,  b. 
Cone  wheat.  6.  Gray  wheat,  and  in  some  places 
duck-bill  wheat  and  gray-pollard.  7.  Polonian 
wheat.  8.  Many-eared  wheat.  9  Summer  wheat. 
10.  Naked  barley.  11.  Long-grained  wheat.  12. 
Six-rowed  wheat.  13.  White-eared  wheat  with 
long  awns.  Of  all  these  sorts,  cultivated  in  this 
country,  the  cone  wheat  is  chiefly  preserved,  as  it 
has  a  larger  ear  and  a  fuller  grain  than  any  other: 
but  the  seeds  of  all  should  be  annually  changed; 
for  if  they  are  sown  on  the  same  farm,  they  will  not 
succeed  so  well  as  when  the  seed  is  brought  from  a 
distant  country.  Miller. 

He  mildews  the  white  icheat,  and  hurts  the  poor 
creature  of  the  earth.  Shakspeare. 

Reuben  went  in  the  days  of  wheat-harvest 

Genesis. 

August  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  mau  of  a 
fierce  aspect;  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  ivheat  and 
rie.  Peacham. 

Next  to  rice  is  wheal;  the  bran  of  which  is  highly 
acescent  Jlrbulhnot. 

The  damsels  laughing  fly:  the  giddy  clown 
Again  upon  a  tc/teal-sheaf  drops  adown.  Gay. 

Whea'  i  en,  hweVn.ll);J  adj.  [from  wheat.] 
Made  ot  wheat. 
Of  wheaten  flour  shalt  thou  make  them.    Exodus. 
Here  summer  in  her  wheaten  garland  crown 'd. 

Jlddison. 
The  assize  of  wheaten  bread  is  in  London. 

Jirbulhnot. 
His  task  it  was  the  wheattn  loaves  to  lay, 
And  from  the  banquet  take  the  bowls  away.  Pope. 
There  is  a  project  on  foot  for  transporting  our 
best  wheaten  straw  to  Dunstable,  and  obliging  us 
by  law  to  take  off  yearly  so  many  tun  of  the  straw 
hats.  Swift. 

Whea'tear,  hwit'yere.  n.  s.  \ocuanihe, 
Latin. J   A  small  bird  very  delicate. 

What  cook  would  lose  her  time  in  picking  lacks, 
wheatears,  and  other  small  birds?  Sicift- 

Whea'tplum,  hwit'plum.  n.  s.  A  soit  of 
plum.  Ainsworth. 

To  Whee'dle,  hwee'dl.  v.  a.  [Of  this 
word  I  can  find  no  etymology,  though 
used  by  good  writers.  Locke  seems  to 
mention  it  as  a  cant  word.]  To  entice 
by  soft  words;  to  flatter;  to  persuade  by 
kind  words. 

His  bus'ness  was  to  pump  and  wheedle, 
And  men  with  their  own  keys  unriddle, 
To  make  them  to  themselves  give  answers, 
For  which  they  pay  the  necromancers.      Hudibras. 

A  fox  stood  licking  of  his  lips  at  the  cock,  and 
wheedling  him  to  get  him  down.  V  Estrange. 

His  fire 
From  Mars  his  forge  sent  to  Minerva's  schools, 
To  learn  the  unlucky  art  of  wheedling  fools.    Dryd. 

He  that  first  brought  the  word  sham,  or  wheedle, 
in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  ideas  he 
made  it  stand  for.  Locke. 

A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whimp'ring  she, 
Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's  message.  Rowe. 

The  world  has  never  been  prepared  for  these  tri- 
fles by  prefaces,  whetdled  or  troubled  with  excuses. 

Pope. 

Johnny  wheedled,  threaten'd  fawn'd, 
Till  Phillis  all  her  trinkets  pawn'd.  Sioift. 

Wheel,  hweel.397  n.  s.  [hpeol,  Sax.  wiei, 

Dutch;  hioel>  lslandick.j 
1.  A  circular  body  that  turns  round  upon 

an  axis. 


Carnality  within  raises  all  the. combustions  with- 
out: this  is  the  great  wheel  to  which  the  clock  owes 
its  motion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Where  never  yet  did  pry 
The  busy  morning's  curious  eye; 
The  wheels  of  thy  bold  coach  pass  quick  and  free, 
And  all's  an  open  road  to  thee.  Cowley. 

The  gasping  charioteer  beneath  the  ivheel 
Ofhisowncar.  Dryden. 

Fortune  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  feel 
A  fate  so  weighty,  that  it  stops  her  wheel.  Dryden. 

Some  watches  are  made  with  four  wheels-  Locke. 

A  wheel  plough  is  one  of  the  easiest  draughts. 

Mortimer. 

2.  A  circular  body. 
Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down 

a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  A  carriage  that  runs  upon  wheels. 
Through  the  proud  street  she  moves  the  pablick 

gaze. 
The  turning  wheel  before  the  palace  stays.       Pope. 

4.  An  instrument  on  which  criminals  are 
tortured. 

Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears,  present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses  heels.  Shaks- 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire.  Shakspeare. 

For  all  the  torments  of  her  wheel 
Mi.y  you  as  many  pleasures  share.  Waller. 

His  examination  is  like  that  which  is  made  by 
the  rack  and  wheel  Mdison. 

5.  Tiie  instrument  of  spinning. 
Verse  sweetens  care,  however  rude  the  sound; 

All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings, 

Nor,  as  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around, 
Resolves  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things.        Giffard. 

6.  Rotation;  revolution. 
Look  not  too  long  upon  these  turning  wheels  of 

vicissitude,  lest  we  become  giddy.  bacon. 

According  to  the  common  vicissitude  and  wheel 
of  things,  the  proud  and  the  insolent,  after  long 
trampling  upon  others,  come  at  length  to  be  tram- 
pled upon  themselves.  South. 

7 .  A  compass  about;  a  track  approaching 
to  circulai  ity. 

He  throws  his  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel. 

Milton. 

To  Wheel,  hweel.  -v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  move  on  wheels. 

2.  To  turn  on  an  axis. 
The  moon  carried  about  the  earth  always  shews 

the  same  face  to  us,  not  once  wheeling  upon  her 
own  center.  Bentley. 

3.  To  revolve;  to  have  a  rotatory  motion. 
The  course  of  justice  wheeVd  about, 

And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time.    Shakspeare. 

4.  To  turn;  to  have  vicissitudes. 

5.  To  fetch  a  compass. 
Spies 

Held  me  in  chace,  that  I  was  fore'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about.  Shakspeare. 

You,  my  Myrmidons, 
Mark  what  I  say,  attend  me  where  I  wheel.  Shaks. 

Continually  wheeling  about,  he  kept  them  in  so 
strait,  that  no  man  could,  without  great  danger,  go 
to  water  his  horse.  Knolles. 

He  at  hand  provokes 
His  rage,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes; 
Wheels  as  he  icheels  Dryden. 

Half  these  draw  off,  and  coast  the  south 
With  strictest  watch;  these  other  wheel  the  north; 
Our  circuit  meets  full  west:  as  flame  they  part, 
Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear.  Milt. 

Now  smoothl)  steers  through  air  his  rapid  flight 
Then  wheeling  down  the  steep  of  heav'n  he  flies, 
And  draws  a  radiant  circle  o'er  the  skies.       Pope. 

6.  To  roll  forward. 
Thunder 

Musttofteei  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls. 

Miltcn. 
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To  Wheel,  hweel.  v.  a.  To  put  into  a 
rotatory  motion;  to  make  to  whirl  round. 

Hcr.v'n  rowl'd 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand 
First  wheels  their  course.  Milton. 

Whee'lbarkow,  hweel'bar-ro.  n.  s. 
[wheel  and  barrow.']  A  carriage  driven 
forward  on  one  wheel. 

Carry  bottles  in  a  wheelbarrow  upon  rough  ground, 

but  uot  filled  full,  but  leave  some  air.  Bacon. 

Pippins  did  in  icheetbarrows  abound.  King. 

Whee'ler,   hweel'ur.  ?i.  s.  [from  wheel.] 

A  maker  of  wheels. 

After  local  names,  the  most  have  been  derived 
from  occupations, as  Potter,Smith,  Brasier,  Wheeler, 
Wright.  Cam  Jen. 

Whee'lwright,  hweel'rite.  n.  s.  \_wheel 
and  wright.]  A  maker  of  wheel  car- 
riages. 

It  is  a  tough  wood,  and  all  heart,  being  good  for 
the  wheelright.  Mortimer. 

Whee'ly,  hweel'e.  adj.  [from  wheel.] 
Circular;  suitable  to  rotation. 

Hinds  exercise  the  pointed  steel 
On  the  hard  rock,  and  give  a  wheely  form 
To  the  expected  grinder.  Philips. 

To  Wheeze,  hweeze.  v.  n.  [hpeopon; 
Saxon.]    To  breathe  with  noise. 

The  constriction  of  the  trachaea  streightens  the 
passage  of  the  air,  and  produces  the  wheezing  in 
the  asthma.  Flctjer. 

It  is  easy  to  run  into  ridicule  the  best  descrip- 
tions, when  once  a  man  is  in  the  humour  of  laugh- 
ing, till  he  wheezes  at  his  own  dull  jest.        Drydtn. 

The  fawning  dog  runs  mad;  the  wheezing  swine 
With  coughs  is  choak'd.  Dryden. 

Prepare  balsamic  cups,  to  wheezing  lungs 
Medicinal,  and  short-breath'd.  Philips. 

Wheezing  asthma  loth  to  stir.  Swift. 

Whelk,  hwelk.  n.  s.  [See  To  Welk.] 

1.  An  inequality;  a  protuberance. 

His  face  is  all  bubuckles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs, 
and  flames  of  fire.  Shakspeare. 

2.  A  pustule.  [See  Weal.] 

To  Whelm,  hwelm.  v.  a.  [aphilpan,  Sax. 
wilma,  Islandick.] 

1.  To  cover  with  something  not  to  be 
thrown  off;  to  bury. 

Grievous  mischiefs  which  a  wicked  fay 
Had  wrought,  and  many  whelmed  in  deadly  pain. 

Spenser. 
This  pink  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all. 

Shakspeare. 
On  those  cursed  engines  triple  row 
They  saw  them  whelm'd,  and  all  their  confidence 
Under  the  weight  of  mountains  bury'd  deep.   Milt. 

So  the  sad  offence  deserves, 
Plung'd  in  the  deep  for  ever  let  me  lie, 
Whclm'd  under  sea?.  Jlddison. 

Discharge  the  load  of  earth  that  lies  on  you,  like 
one  of  the  mountains  under  which  the  poets  say  the 
giauts  and  men  of  the  earth  are  whelmed.         Pope. 

Deplore 
The  whelming  billow  and  the  faithless  oar.      Gay. 

2.  To  throw  upon  something  so  as  to  cover 
or  bury  it. 

Whelm  some  things  over  them,  and  keep  them 

there .  Mortimer. 

Whelp,  hwelp.  n.  s.  [welfi,  Dut.  huolfiar, 

Islandick;  hwalfi,  Swedish.] 
1.  The  young  of  a  dog;  a  puppy. 

They  call'd  us,  for  our  fierceness,  English  dogs; 
Now,  like  their  whelps,  we  crying  run  away.  Shaks. 
Whelps  come  to  their  growth  within  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year.  Bacon. 
Whetpt  are  blind  nine  days,  and  then  beirin  to 
see,  a«  generally  believed;  but,  as  we  have  else- 
where declared,  it  is  rare  that  their  eye-lid*  open 
until  the  twelfth  day.                                      Broxon. 


2.  The  young  of  any  beast  of  prey. 
The  lion's  whelp  shall  be  to  himself  unknown. 

Shakspeare. 
Those  unlickt  bear  whehjt.  Donne. 

3.  A  son.  In  contempt. 
The  young  whelp  of  Talbot's  raging  brood 

Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  A  young  man.  In  contempt. 

Slave,  I  will  strike  your  soul  out  with  my  foot, 
Let  me  but  find  you  again  with  such  a  lace, 
You  whelp!  Ben  Jonson. 

That  awkward  whelp,  with  his  money  bags,  would 
have  made  his  entrance.  Jlddison. 

To  Whelp,  hwelp.  v.  n.  To  bring  young. 
Applied  to  beasts,  generally  beasts  of 
prey. 

A  lioness  hath  whelp'd  in  the  streets, 
And  graves  have  yawn'd.  Shakspeare. 

In  their  palaces, 
Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  sea-monsters  wlielp\l 
And  stabled.  Milton. 

In  a  bitch  ready  to  whelp  we  found  four  puppies. 

Boyle. 
When,  hwen.397   adv.    [whan,  Gothick; 
hpsenne,  Saxon;  wanneer,  Dutch.] 

1.  At  the  time  that. 

Divers  curious  men  judge  that  one  Theodosius 
should  succeed  when  indeed  Theodosius  did. 

Camden. 

One  who  died  several  ages  ago,  raises  a  secret 
fondness  and  benevolence  for  him  in  our  minds, 
when  we  read  his  story.  Mdison. 

2.  At  what  time?  interrogatively. 

When  was  it  she  last  walk'd? — 
— Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field.       Shaksp. 

If  there's  a  power  above  us, 
And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue, 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
But  when?  or  where?  Jlddison. 

3.  W'hich  time. 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent; 
Since  when  bis  oath  is  broke.  Shakspeare. 

4.  After  the  time  that. 

When  I  have  once  handed  a  report  to  another, 
how  know  I  how  he  may  improve  it? 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

5.  At  what  time. 

Kings  may 
Take  their  advantage  when  and  how  they  list. 

Daniel. 

6.  At  what  particular  time. 

His  seed,  wlien  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head. 

Mitten. 

7.  When  as.  At  the  time  when;  what 
time.     Obsolete. 

This  when  as  Guyon  saw,  he  'gan  enquire 
What  meant  that  prcace  about  that  lady's  throne. 

Spenser. 
When  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flow'rs,  that  breath'd 
Their  morning  incense,  came  the  human  pair. 

Milton. 

Whence,  hwense.  adv.  [formed  from 
where,  by  the  same  analogy  with  hence 
from  hcre.~\ 

1.  From  what  place. 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape. 

Milton. 

2.  From  what  person? 

ir/ifiic«,  feeble  nature!  shall  we  summon  aid, 
If  by  our  pity  and  our  pride  betray 'd?  Prior. 

3.  From  what  cause? 

Whence  comes  this  unsought  honour  unto  me? 
Whence  does  Uiis  mighty  condescension  flo»  ; 

Raton. 

4.  From  which  premises. 

Their  practice  was  to  look  no  farther  before 
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them  than  the  next  line;  ichtnee  it  will  follow,  thai 
they  can  drive  to  no  ccrtaiu  point.  Dryden. 

5.  Prom  what  place  or  person:  indefi- 
nitely. 

Grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good  de- 
scends. Milton. 

6.  For  which  cause. 
Recent  urine,    distilled   with  a  fixed  alkali,   i> 

turned  into  an  alkaline  nature;  whence  alkaline 
salts,  taken  into  a  human  body,  have  the  power  of 
turning  its  benign  salts  into  fiery  ana  volatile. 

Jlrbulhnot. 

7.  From  what  source:  indefinitely. 
I  have  shewn  whence  the  understanding  may  get 

all  the  ideas  it  has.  Locke. 

8.  From  which  cause. 
Ulcers  which   corrode,  and  make  the  windpipe 

dry  and  less  flexible,  whence  that  sutfering  proceeds. 

Blackmore. 

9.  From  Whence.  A  vitious  mode  of 
speech. 

From  whence  he  views,  with  his  black-lidded  eye. 
Wuatso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vault  contains. 

Spenser. 
To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  ichence  himself  does  fly.  Shakspeare. 

O  how  unlike  the  place/rom  whence  they  fell! 

Milton 

10.  Of  Whence.     Another  barbarism. 

He  ask'd  his  guide, 

What  and  of  whence  was  he  who  press'd  the  hero's 

side?  Dryden. 

Whencesok'ver,  hwense-so-ev'nr.  adv. 

[whence  and  ever.]    From  what  place 

soever;  from  what  cause  soever. 

Any  idea,  ichencesoever  we  have  it,  contains  in 
it  all  the  properties  it  has.  Locke. 

Wretched  name,  or  arbitrary  thing! 
Whence  ever  I  thy  cruel  essence  bring, 
I  own  tby  influence,  for  I  feel  thy  stiug.         Prior 

Whene'ver,  hwen-ev'ur.  }      adv. 

Whensoe'ver,  hwen-so-ev'ur.  $  [whe?i 
and  ever,  or  soever.]  At  whatsoever 
time. 

O  welcome  hour  whenever!  Why  delays 

His  band  to  execute?  Millon. 

Men  grow  first  acquainted  with  many  of  these 

self-evident  truths,  upon  their  being  proposed;  not 

because  innate,  but  because  the  consideration  of 

the  nature  of  the  things,  contained  in  those  word-., 

would  not  suffer  him  to  think  otherwise,  how  or 

whensoever  he  is  brought  to  reflection.  Locke. 

Our  religion  ichenever  it  is  truly  received  into 

the  heart,  will  appear  in  justice,  friendship  and 

charity.  Rogers. 

Where,  hwire.73  9*adv.  [hperp,  Saxon; 

waer,  Dutch.] 

1.  At  which  place  or  places. 

She  visited  that  place  where  first  she  was  so  happy 

as  to  see  the  cause  of  her  unbap.  Sidney. 

God  doth  in  public  prayer  respect  the  solemnity 

of  place?,   where  his  name  should  be  called  on 

amongst  his  people.  Hooker. 

In  every  land  we  have  a  larger  space 
Where  we  with  green  adorn  our  fairy  bow'rs. 

Dryden. 
In  Lydia  born, 
Where  plenteous  harvests  the  fat  fields  adorn. 

Diyden. 

The  solid  parts,  where  the  fibres  art  mow  close 

and  compacted.  Blackmore. 

2.  At  what  place? 

When  men  >e,  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless 
deep 
Clos'd  o'er  llie  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidasr  Milton. 
Ah!  when  was  EIuim  Pope. 

3.  \t  the  place  in  which. 

Where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  ape 
Should  have  been  cherubM  l>\  her  ehild-llfct  duty, 
1  now  am  full  rcsolv'd  to  take  a  wife.    Shaksjn 
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4.  Any  Where.     At  any  place. 

Those  subterraneous  waters  were  universal,  as  a 
dissolution  of  the  exterior  earth  could  not  be  made 
any  where  but  it  would  fall  into  waters.      Burnet. 

5.  Where,  like  here  and  there,  has  in 
composition  a  kind  of  pronominal  sig- 
nification: as,  whereof,  of  which. 

6.  It  has  tbe  nature  of  a  noun.     Not  now 


in  use. 
He  shall  find  no  where  safe  to  hide  himself. 

Spenser. 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind; 
Thou  losest  here  abetter  where  to  find.  Shakspeare. 
WHEREABOu'i^hware'a-bout.  adv.[where 
and  nbout.] 

1.  Near  what  place?  as  whereabout  did 
you  lose  what  you  are  seeking? 

2.  Near  which  place. 

Thou  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout.     Shaksp. 

3.  Concerning  which. 

The  greatness  of  all  actions  is  measured  by  the 
worthiness  of  the  subject  from  which  they  proceed, 
and  the  object  whereabout  they  are  conversant:  we 
must  of  necessity,  in  both  respects,  acknowledge 
that  this  present  world  afforcletb  not  any  thing 
comparable  unto  the  duties  of  religion.       Hooker. 

Wherea's,  hware-az'.  adv.    [where  and 
as.-] 

1.  When  on  the  contrary. 

Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots 
who  are  most  notoriously  ignorant:  whereas  true 
zeal  should  always  begin  with  true  knowledge. Sprat. 

The  aliment  of  plants  is  nearly  one  uniform 
juice;  whereas  animals  live  upon  very  different  sorts 
of  substances.  Jirbulhnol 

2.  At  which  place.     Obsolete. 

They  came  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegeton, 
Whereas  the  damned  ghosts  in  torments  fry. 

Fairy  Quern. 
Prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Albans, 
Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  The  thing  being  so  that.     Always  re- 
ferred to  something  different. 

Whereas  we  read  so  many  of  them  so  much  com- 
mended, some  for  their  mild  and  merciful  disposi- 
tion, some  for  their  virtuous  severity,  some  for  in- 
tegrity of  life;  all  these  were  the  fruits  of  true  and 
infallible  principles  delivered  unto  us  in  the  word 
of  God.  Hooker. 

Whereas  all  bodies  seen  to  work  by  the  commu- 
nication of  their  natures,  and  impressions  of  their 
motions;  the  diffusion  of  species  visible  seemeth  to 
participate  more  of  the  former,  and  the  species  au- 
dible of  (he  latter.  Bacon. 

Whereas  wars  are  generally  causes  of  poverty, 
the  special  nature  of  this  war  wuh  Spain,  if  made 
by  sea,  is  like  to  be  a  lucrative  war.  Bacon. 

Whereas  seeing  requires  light,  a  free  medium, 
and  a  right  line  to  the  objects,  we  can  hear  in  the 
dark,  immured,  and  by  curve  lines.  Holder. 

Whereas  at  first  we  had  only  three  of  these  prin- 
ciples, their  number  is  already  swoln  to  five. 

Baker. 

4.  But  on  the  contrary. 

One  imagines  that  the  terrestrial  matter,  which 
is  showered  down  with  rain,  enlarges  the  bulk  of 
the  earth:  another  fancies  that  the  earth  will  ere 
lon°"  all  be  washed  away  by  rains,  and  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  turned  forth  to  overwhelm  the  dry 
land;  ichereas,  by  this  distribution  of  matter,  con- 
tinual provision  is  every  where  made  for  the  supply 
of  bodies.  Woodward. 

Wherea't,  hware-aY.  adv.   [where  and 

1.  At  which. 

This  he  thought  would  be  the  fittest  resting-place, 
till  we  might  go  further  from  his  mother's  fury ; 
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whereat  he  was  no  less  angry,  and  ashamed,  than 
desirous  to  obev  Zelmane.  Sidney 

This  is,  in  man's  conversion  unto  God,  the  first 
stage  ivhereat  his  race  towards  heaven  beginneth. 

Hooker. 
Whereat  I  wak'd,  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes,  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  lively  shadow'd.  Milton. 

When  we  have  done  any  thing  whereat  they  are 
displeased,  if  they  have  no  reason  for  it  we  should 
seek  to  rectify  their  mistakes  about  it,  and  inform 
them  better.  Kettlewell. 

2.  At  what?  as  whereat  are  you  offended? 
Whereby',   hware-bi'.  adv.  [where  and 
by.] 

1.  By  which. 
But  even  that,  you  must  confess,  you  have  re- 
ceived of  her,  and  so  are  rather  gratefully  to  thank 
her,  than  to  press  any  further,  till  you  bring  some- 
thing of  your  own,  whereby  to  claim  it.         Sidney. 

Prevent  those  evils  whereby  the  hearts  of  men 
are  lost.  Hooker. 

You  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  1  live. 

Shakspeare 

If  an  enemy  hath  taken  all  that  from  a  prince 
xohereby  he  was  a  king,  be  may  refresh  himself  by 
considering  all  that  is  left  him,  whei  eby  he  is  a  man 

Taylor. 

This  is  the  most  rational  and  most  profitable  way 
of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best 
hope  to  give  account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent 
herein.  Milton. 

This  delight  they  take  in  doing  of  mischief 
whereby  1  mean  the  pleasure  they  take  to  put  any 
thing  in  pain  that  is  capable  of  it,  is  no  other  than 
a  foreign  and  introduced  disposition.  Locke. 

2.  By   what?   as,   whereby  wilt  thou  ac- 
complish ihy  design? 

Where'ver,  hware-ev'ur.   adv.    [where 
and  ever.]     At  whatsoever  place. 

Which  to  avenge  on  him  they  dearly  vow'd, 
Whertver  that  on  ground  they  mought  him  find. 

Spenser. 

Him  serve,  and  fear! 
Of  other  creatures,  as  him  iileases  best, 
Wherever  plac'd.  let  him  dispose.  Milton. 

Not  only  to  the  sons  of  Abraham's  loins 
Salvation  shall  be  preach 'd;  but  to  the  sons 
Of  Abraham's  faith,  wherever  through  the  world. 

Milton, 
Where-e'er  thy  navy  spreads  her  canvass  wings, 
Homage  to  thee,  and  peace  to  all,  she  brings. 

Walter. 

The  climate,  about  thirty  decrees,  may  pass  for 

the  Hesperides  of  our  age,  whatever  or  where-erer 

the  other  was.  Temple. 

He  cannot  bul  love  virtue,  wherever  it  is. 

F  Jilterbury. 
Wherever  he  hath  receded  from  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  earth,  he  bath  receded  from  nature  and 
matter  of  fact.  Woodward. 

Wherever  Shakspeare  has  invented,  be  is  greatly 
below  the  novelist;  since  the  incidents  he  has  ad- 
ded arc  neither  necessary  nor  probable. 

Shakspeare  Illustrated. 

Whe'refore,    hware'fore.    adv.    [where 
and /or.] 

1.  For  which  reason. 
The  ox  and  the  ass  desire  their  food  neither 

purpose  they  unto  themselves  any  end  wherefore. 

Hooker. 

There  is  no  cause  wherefore  we  should  think  God 

more  desirous  to  manifest  his  favour  by  temporal 

blessings  towards  them  than  towards  us.     Hooker 

Shall  I  tell  you  why? 

Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore;  for,  they  say,  every 

why  hath  a  xchercfore.  Shakspeare. 

2.  For  what  reason. 


Wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 
As  if  they  saw  some  wond'rous  monument. 

Shakspeare 
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O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  heav'n  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel?  Milton. 

Wherei'n,  hware-in'.  adv.  [where  and  in."] 

1.  In  which. 
When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied? 

Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king? 

Shakspeare. 

Try  waters  by  weight,   wherein  you  may  find 

some  difference,  and  the  lighter  account  the  better. 

Bacon. 
Heav'n 
Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set, 
Wherein  to  read  his  wond'rous  works.         Milton. 

Too  soon  for  us  the  circling  hours 
This  dreaded  time  have  compast,  wherein  we 
Must  bide  the  stroke  of  that  long  threaten'd  wound. 

Milton. 
This  the  happy  morn 
Wherein  the  son  of  heav'n's  eternal  King 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring! 

Milton. 
Had  they  been  treated  with  more  kindness,  and 
their  questions  answered,  they  would  have  taken 
more    pleasure    in    improving    their   knowledge, 
wherein  there  would  be  still  newness.  Locke. 

Their  treaty  was  finished,  wherein  I  did  them 
several  good  offices  by  the  credit  I  now  had  at 
court,  and  they  made  me  a  visit.  Swift. 

There  are  times  wherein  a  man  ought  to  be  cau- 
tious as  well  as  innocent.  Sivift. 

2.  In  what? 
They  say,  wherein  have  we  wearied  him? 

Malachi. 
Wherei'nto,  hware-in-t66'.  adv.  [where 
and  into.]   Into  which. 

Where's  the  palace  whereinlo  foul  things 

Sometimes  intrude  not?  Shakspeare. 

Another  disease  is  the  putting  forth  of  wild  oats, 

whereinlo  corn  oftentimes  degenerates.  Cat  on. 

My  subjects  does  not  oblige  me  to  point  forth 

the  place  whereinto  this  water  is  now  retreated. 

Woodward. 
Whe'reness,    hware-nes'.    n.   s.    [from 
where.]  Ubiety;  imperfect  locality. 

A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  where- 
ness,  and  is  next  to  nothing.  Crew. 

WHEREo'F,hware-6f.  adv.  [where  and  of.] 
i.  Of  which. 

A  thing  whereof  the  church  bath,  ever  sithence 
the  first  beginning,  reaped  singular  commodity. 

Hooker. 

I  do  not  find  the  certain  numbers  whereof  their 

armies  did  consist.  Davies. 

'Tis  not  very  probable  that  I  should  succeed  in 

such  a  project,  ichereof  I  have  not  had  the  least 

hint  from  any  of  my  predecessors,  the  poets.  Dryd. 

2.  Ol  what:  indefinitely. 
How  this  world,  when  and  w/ie?-fc/created. 

Milton. 

3.  Of  what?  interrogatively:  as,  whereof 
was  the  house  built? 

Whereo'n,  hware-6n.'  adv.  [where  and 

on.] 
1.  On  which. 

As  for  those  things  whereon,  or  else  wherewith, 
superstition  worketh,  polluted  they  are  by  such 
abuse.  Hooker. 

Infected  be  the  air,  whereon  they  ride.    Shaksp. 
So  looks  the  strand  whereon  the  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  wituess'd  usurpation.  Shakspeare. 

He  lik'd  the  ground  ichereon  she  trod.      Milton. 
2    On  what?  as,  whereon  did  he  sit? 
Whe'reso,  hware'so.  }       . 

Wheresoe'ver,  hware-so-£v'ur.  ) 

[where  and  soever.] 
I.   In  what  place  soever.      Whereso  is  ob- 
solete. 

That  short  revenge  the  man  may  overtake, 
Whereso  he  be,  and  soon  upon  him  light    Spenser 

Poor  naked  wretches,  inheiesoe^er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 


Dryden. 

adv. 
[where 
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How  shall  your  houseless  heads  defend  you 

From  seasons  such  as  these?  Shukspeare. 

He  oft 
Frequented  their  assemblies,  whereto  met.  Milton. 
2.   To  What  place  soever.      Not  proper. 
Can  misery  no  place  of  safety  know? 
The  noise  pursues  me  icheresoe'er  1  go. 
Whereto',  hware-tod'.  ? 

Where  unto',  hware-un-too'.  5 
and  to,  or  unto.~\ 

1.  To  which. 

She  bringeth  forth  no  kind  of  creature  whereunto 
she  is  wanting  in  that  which  is  needful        Hooker. 

What  scripture  doth  plainly  deliver,  to  that  the 
first  place  both  of  credit  and  obedience  is  due;  the 
next  whereunto  is,  whatsoever  any  man  can  neces- 
sarily conclude  by  force  of  reason;  after  these,  the 
voice  of  the  church  succeedeth.  Hooker. 

I  hold  an  old  accustom'd  feast, 
Wh nlo  I  have  invited  many  a  guest.    Shakspeare. 

Whereto  th'  Almighty  answer'd,  not  displeas'd. 

Milton. 

2.  To  what?  to  what  end?  as,  whereto  is 
this  expense? 

Whereupo'n,  hware-up-6n\  adv.  [where 
ami  u/wn.j      Upon  which. 

The  townsmen   mutinied,   and   sent  to   Essex; 

whereupon  he  came  thither.  Clarendon. 

Whereupon  there  had  risen  a  war  betwixt  them, 

if  the  earl  of  Desmond  had  not  been  sent  into 

England.  Davits. 

Wherewi'th,  hwkre-wuh'.  ) 

Where  witha'l,       hware- with -all'.405  5 
adv.  \_where  and  with,  or  withal.'] 

1.  With  which. 

As  for  those  things  wherewith  superstition  work- 
eth,  polluted  they  are.  Hooker. 

Her  bliss  is  all  in  pleasure,  and  delight, 
Wherewith  she  makes  her  lovers  drunken.  Spenser. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  ichereicithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne. 

Shakspeare. 

In  regard  of  the  troubles  wherewith  this  king  was 
distressed  in  England,  this  army  w«s  not  of  sufficient 
strength  to  make  an  entire  conquest  of  Ireland. 

Davies. 

The  br.ildcrs  of  Babel  still,  with  vain  design, 
New  Babels,  bad  tney  wherewithal,  would  build. 

Milton. 

You  will  have  patience  with  a  debtor,  who  has 
an  inclination  to  pay  you  his  obligations,  if  he  had 
wherewithal  ready  about  him.  Wycherley. 

The  prince  could  save  from  such  a  number  of 
spoilers  wherewithal  to  carry  on  his  wars  abroad. 

Daoenant. 

The  frequency,  warmth,  and  affection,  where- 
with they  are  proposed.  Rogers. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  a  man,  who  openly  de- 
clares against  religion,  to  give  any  reasonable  se- 
curity that  he  will  not  be  false  and  cruel,  whenever 
a  temptation  offers  which  he  values  more  than  he 
does  the  power  wherewith  he  was  trusted.      Swift. 

2.  With  what?  interrogatively. 

If  the  -alt  hath  lost  its  savour  wherewith  shall  it 

be  salted?  Matthew. 

J.   1    know   not  that  wherewithal  is  ever 

used  in  question. 
To  Whk'kret,  bwer'rlt."  v.  a.  [corrupt- 
ed, I  suppose,  from  ferret.'] 
\.  To  hurry;  to  trouble;  to  tease.     A  low 

colloquial  word. 
2.  To  give  a  box  on  the  ear.     Jinsworth. 
Whe'rry,  bwer're.  n.  s.  [of  uncertain  de- 
rivation.] A  light  boat  used  on  rivers. 
And  falling  down  into  a  lake, 
'Which  him  up  to  the  neck  doth  take, 
His  fury  somewhat  it  doth  slake, 

Mi  calleth  for  a  ferry; 
What  was  his  club  he  made  his  boat, 
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And  in  his  oaken  cup  doth  lloat 

As  safe  as  in  a  wh  Drayton. 

Let  the  vessel  split  on  shelves, 
With  the  freight  enrich  themselves: 
Safe  within  my  little  wherry, 
All  their  madness  makes  me  merry.  Swift- 

To  WHET,  liwet.  v.  a.  \  hpettan,  Sax. 
wetten,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  sharpen  by  attrition. 

Fool,  thou  wheVst  a  knife  to  kill  thyself.   Shaks. 

Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  frail  life.      Shaksp. 

This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose.  Shaky. 

Unsophisticated  vitriol,  rubbed  on  the  whetted 
blade  of  a  knife,  will  not  impart  its  colour.    Boyle. 

There  is  the  Roman  slave  whetting  his  knife,  and 
listening.  Mdison. 

Eloquence,  smooth  and  cutting,  is  like  a  razor 
whetted  with  oil.  Swift. 

2.  To  edge;  to  make  angry  or  acrimo- 
nious: it  is  used  with  on  and  forward, 
but  improperly. 

Peace,  good  queen! 

0  whet  not  on  these  too,  too  furious  peers; 
For  blessed  are  the  peace-makers!         Shakspeare. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  tehet  me  against  Caesar, 

1  have  not  slept  Shakspeare. 

I  will  whet  on  the  king.  Shaksi>eare. 

He  favoured  the  christian  merchants;  and,  the 
the  more  to  whet  him  foricards,  the  hassa  had 
cunningly  insinuated  into  his  acquaintance  one 
Mulearabe.  Knolles. 

Let  not  thy  deep  bitterness  beget 
Careless  despair  in  me;  for  that  will  xohel 
My  mind  to  scorn.  Donne. 

The  cause  why  onions,  salt,  and  pepper,  in  baked 
meats,  move  appetite,  is  by  vcllication  of  those 
nerves;  for  motion  whelleth.  Bacon. 

A  disposition  in  the  king  began  to  be  discovered, 
which,  nourished  and  whetted  on  by  bad  counsellors, 
proved  the  blot  of  his  times;  which  was  the  crush- 
ing treasure  out  of  his  subjects  purses  by  penal 
laws.  Bacon 

'Tis  sad  that  we  should  sacrifice  the  church's 
peace  to  the  whetting  and  inflaming  of  a  little  vain 
curiosity.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Great  contemporaries  whet  and  cultivate  each 
other.  Dryden. 

Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share, 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  care; 
Nor  suffer'd  sloth  to  rust  his  active  reign.  Dryden 
Whet,  hwet.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  sharpening. 

2.  Any  thing  that  makes  hungry,  as  a 
dram. 

An  Wry  table  is  a  certain  whet; 
You  would  not  think  how  heartily  he  'II  eat     Dryd 

He  assisted  at  four  hundred  howls  of  punch,  not 
to  mention  sips,  drams,  and  whets.  Spectator. 

Whe'ther,  hweTH'iii'.409  flrfy.  [hpcebep, 
Saxon.]  A  particle  expressing  one  part 
of  a  disjunctive  question  in  opposition 
to  the  other:  answered  by  or. 

As  they,  so  we  have  likewise  a  puhlick  form,  how 
to  serve  God  both  morning  and  evening,  whether 
sermons  may  be  had  or  no.  Hooker. 

Resolve  whether  you  will  or  no.  Shakspeare. 

Perkins'  three  counsellors  registered  thetnselvi  - 
sanctuary-men;  and  whether  upon  pardon  obtained. 
or  continuance  within  the  privilege,  they  were  not 
proceeded  with.  Bacon. 

If  we  adjoin  to  the  lords,  whether  lliey  prevail  or 
not,  we  engulph  ourselves  into  assured  danger. 

ffayioard. 

Then  didst  thou  found  that  order:  whether  love 
Or  victory  thy  royal  thoughts  did  move, 
Each  was  a  noble  cause.  Ihnham. 

It  has  been  the  question  of  some  curious  wits. 
Whether  in  the  world  there  are  more  heads  or  feet? 

//  t'tdau. 
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Epich  i  forbidi  a  man,  <»i  such  an  occasion,  i" 
consult  with  the  oracl  ihouM  do 

no,  it  being  neci    arj  e.      Dec  of  Pitty. 

Whether  bj   hi  dlh  oi   ticknei  .  life  or  di 
mercy  is  still  contriving  and  carrying  on  the  ipi- 
ritual  good  of  all  who  I        I  South. 

This  assistance  is  only  offered  to  men,  and  di  I 
forced  upon  them  whether  the]  will  or  no    Tillrtsnn. 

When  our  foreign  trad<   i  our  exportation 

of  commodities,  our  money  must  go  to  pay  our 
debts,  whetlier  niilti  I  «>  not.  l/>cke. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  richest  if  thc.sc  disi 
ies  fall  not  into  the  pope's  hands,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  the  prince  of  Farnese  will  keep  this  seat 
from  being  turned  up,  till  one  of  his  own  family  i* 
in  the  chair.  Mdison. 

Whe'ther,  hwe-nt'tir.  pronoun.    Which 

of  two. 

Whither  when  they  came,  they  fell  at  words 
Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords. 

Spenser. 
IVhe ther  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father.' 

Matthew. 

Whether  is  more  beneficial,  that  we  should  have 

the  same  yearly  quantity  of  heat  distributed  equally, 

or  a  greater  share  in  summer,  and  in  winter  a  less? 

Bentley. 
Let  them  take  whether  they  will:    if  they  de- 
duce all  animals  from  single  pairs,  even  to  make 
the  second  of  a  pair,  is  to  write  after  a  copy.  Bentley. 
Whe'tstone,  hwet'stone.  n.  s.  \_whct  and 
stone.]     Stone  on  which  any  thing  is 
whetted,  or  rubbed  to  make  it  sharp. 

The  minds  of  the  afflicted  do  never  think  they 
have  fully  conceived  the  weight  or  measure  of  their 
own  woe:  they  use  their  affection  as  a  whetstone 
both  to  wit  and  memory.  Hooker. 

What  avail'd  her  resolution  chaste, 
Whose  soberest  looks  were  whetstones  to  desire? 

Fairfax. 
These  the  whilstone  sharps  to  cat, 
And  cry,  millstones  arc  good  meat.       Ben  Jonson. 
Diligence  is  to  the  understanding  as  the  whet- 
stone to  the  razor;  but  the  will  is  the  hand  that 
must  apply  the  one  to  the.  other.  South. 

A  whetstone  is  not  an  instrument  to  carve  with,  but 
it  sharpens  those  that  do.       Shaksjteare  Illustrated. 

Whe'tter,  hwet'tur.98  v.  s   [from  whet.'] 
One  that  whets  or  sharpens. 

Love  and  enmity  are  notable  whetters  and  oaick- 
eneis  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  all  animals.         More. 
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WHEY,   hwa.sM  n.  s. 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  thin  or  serous  part  of  milk,  from 
which  the  oleose  or  grumous  part  is 
separated. 

1  'II  make  you  feed  on  curds  and  whey.     Shaksp. 

Milk  is  nothing  but  blood  turned  white,  by  In  iog 
diluted  with  a  greater  quantity  of  scrum  or  whey  in 
the  glandules  of  the  breast.  //,/, 

2.  It  is  used  of  any  thing  white  and  thin. 

Those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.    What  soldiers,  whey  face! 

Shabpeart . 
Whe'yey,  hwa'e.      }      adj.  [from  whey.] 
Whe'yish,  hwalsh.  $  Partaking  of  whey; 
resembling  whey. 

Those  medicines  being  opening  ai  I   pier 
fortify  the  operation  of  the  Inn,  in  seuding  down 
the  wheyiij  part  of  the  blood  to  the  reins.       Bacun. 

lie  tint  quaffi 
Such  whtyilh  liquors,  oft  with  cholick  pangs 
He 'II  roar.  Phtt 

WHICH,  bwltsh. /iron.  [hpik,Sax.  welkt 

Dutch.] 
1.  The  pronoun  relative,  relating  to  tilings. 
The  apostles  tern  it  the  pledge  of  om  bean  i  u 
inheritance,  torn    nuts  the  handsel  or  t 

that  which  is  to  runic.  //,,, 

In  destruction  i ,  the  remnant  which  ban 

to  be  rewired  are  ignoi.  Bacon 
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To  which  their  want  of  judging  abilities,  add  also 
■4lieir  want  of  opportunity  to  apply  to  such  consider- 
ation as  may  let  them  into  the  true  goodness  and 
evil  of  things,  which  are  qualities  which  seldom  dis- 
play themselves  to  the  first  view.  South. 

The  queen  of  furies  by  their  side  is  set, 
And  snatches  from  their  mouths  th'  untasted  meat, 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears. 

Dry  Jen. 

After  the  several  earths,  consider  the  parts  of  the 
surface  of  this  globe  which  are  barren,  as  sand  and 
rocks.  Locke. 

2.  It  had  formerly  sometimes  the  before  it. 

Do  they  not  blaspheme  that  worthy  name  by  the 
which  ye  are  called.  James. 

3.  It  formerly  was  used  for  who,  and  re- 
lated likewise  to  persons:  as  in  the  first 
words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Almighty,  which  giveth  wisdom  to  whomso- 
ever it  pleaseth  him,  did,  for  the  good  of  his  church, 
stay  those  eager  affections.  Hooker. 

Do  you  hear,  sir,  of  a  battle? 

Every  one  hears  that, 
Which  can  distinguish  sound.  Shakspeare. 

Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman, 
The  soldiers  should  have  to^s'd  me  on  their  pikes 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act.      Shaksp. 

4.  The  genitive  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
who,  is  whose;  but  whose,  as  derived 
from  which,  is  scarcely  used  but  in 
poetry. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste.  Milton. 

5.  It  is  sometimes  a  demonstrative:  as, 
take  which  you  will. 

What  is  the  night? — 


Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which. 

Shakspeare . 
6.  It  is  sometimes  an  interrogative:   as, 
which  is  the  man? 
Which  of  you  couvinceth  me  of  sin?  John. 

For  which  of  these  works  do  ye  stone  me?  John, 
Two  fair  twins, 
The  puzzled  strangers  lohich  is  which  enquire. 

Ticket. 

Whichsoever,  hwitsh-so-eVur.  /iron, 
[which  and  soever.']  Whether  one  or 
the  other. 

Whichsoever  of  these  he  takes,  and  how  often 
soever  he  doubles  it,  he  finds  that  he  is  not  one  jot 
nearer  the  end  of  such  addition  than  at  first  setting 
out.  Locke. 

WHIFF,  hwif.  n.  s.  [chwyth,  Welsh.]  A 
blast;  a  puff'  of  wind. 

Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives,  in  rage  strikes  wide; 
But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
Th'  unnerv'd  father  falls.  Shakspeare 

If  some  unsav'ry  whiff  betray  the  crime, 
Invent  a  quarrel  straight.  Dryden. 

Three  pipes  after  dinner  he  constantly  smokes, 
Aud.seasons  his  whiffs  with  impertinent  jokes. 

Prior. 

Nick  pulled  out  a  boatswain's  whistle:  upon  the 
first  whiff  the  tradesmen  came  jumping  in.  Iflrbuth. 

To  Whi'ffle,  hwif'fl.*0*  v.  n.  [from 
whiff.~\  To  move  inconstantly,  as  if 
driven  by  a  puff  of  wind. 

Nothing  is  more  familiar,  than  for  a  whiffling 
fop,  that  has  not  one  grain  of  the  sense  of  a  man 
of  honour,  to  play  the  hero.  UEstrange. 

Was  our  reason  given  to  be  thus  puff'd  about, 
Like  a  dry  leaf,  an  idle  straw,  a  feather, 
The  sport  of  ev'ry  lohiffling  blast  that  blows. 

Rowe. 

A  person  of  a  whiffling  and   unsteady  turn  of 

mind  cannot  keep  close  to  a  point  of  controversy, 

but  wanders  from  it  perpetually.  Watts- 

Whi'fflek,  hwif'fi-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  whif- 
fle^ 


1.  A  harbinger;  probably  one  with  a  horn 
or  trumpet. 

The  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  outvoice  the  deep-mouth'd 

sea, 
Which,  like  a  mighty  whkffter  'fore  the  king, 
Seems  to  prepare  the  way.  Shakspeare. 

2.  One  of  no   consequence;    one   moved 
with  a  whiff  or  puff. 

Our  fine  young  ladies  retain  in  their  service  a 
great  number  of  supernumerary  and  insignificant 
fellows,  which  they  use  like  whifflers,  and  com- 
monly call  shoeing-horns.  Spectator. 

Every  whiffier  in  a  laced  coat,  who  frequents  the 
chocolate-house,  shall  talk  of  the  constitution. 

Swift. 

WHIG,  hwig.  n.  s.  [hpceg,  Saxon.] 

1.  Whey. 

2.  The  name  of  a  faction. 

The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom 
corn  enough  to  serve  theni  through  the  year:  and 
the  northern  parts  producing  more  than  they  need, 
those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at 
Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north;  and 
from  a  word,  whiggam,  used  in  driving  their  horses, 
all  that  drove  were  called  the  whiggamors,  and 
shorter  the  ichigs.  Now  in  that  year,  before  the 
news  came  down  of  duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the 
ministers  animated  their  people  to  rise  and  march 
to  Edinburgh;  and  they  came  up  marching  at  the 
head  of  their  parishes  with  an  unheard-of  fury,  pray- 
ing and  preaching  all  the  way  as  they  came.  The 
marquis  of  Argylc  and  his  party  came  and  headed 
them,  they  being  about  six  thousand.  This  was 
called  the  wiggamors  inroad;  and,  ever  after  that, 
all  that  opposed  the  court  came  in  contempt  to  be 
called  whigs:  and  from  Scotland  the  word  was 
brought  into  England,  where  it  is  now  one  of  our 
unhappy  terms  of  disunion.  Burnet. 

Whoever  has  a  true  value  for  church  and  state, 
should  avoid  the  extremes  of  whig  for  the  sake  of 
the  former,  and  the  extremes  of  tory  on  the  account 
of  the  latter.  Swift. 

Whi'ggish,     hwig'gish.382     adj.     [from 
whig.]     Relating  to  the  whigs. 

She  '11  prove  herself  a  tory  plain, 
From  principles  the  whigs  maintain; 
And,  to  defend  the  whiggish  cause, 
Her  topicks  from  the  tories  draws.  Swift. 

Whi'ggism,  hwig'gizm.  n.s.  [from  whig.] 
The  notions  of  a  whig. 

I  could  quote  passages  from  fifty  pamphlets, 
wholly  made  up  of  ichiggism  and  atheism.     Swift. 

While,  hwile.  n.  s.  \weil,  Germ,  hpile, 
Saxon.]     Time;  space  of  time. 

If  my  beauty  be  any  thing,  then  let  it  obtain 
this  much  of  you,  that  you  will  remain  some  while 
in  this  company,  to  ease  your  own  travel  and  our 
solitariness.  Sidney. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  and  again  re- 
turn to  bed;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most  fast  sleep. 

Shakspeare. 
One  while  we  thought  him  innocent, 
And  then  w'  aecus'd  the  consul.  Ben  Jonson. 

We  saw  him  feeding  come, 
And  on  his  necke  a  burthen  lugging  home, 
Most  highly  huge,  of  sere-wood;  which  the  pile 
That  fed  his  fire  supplide  all  supper  while.   Chapm. 

I  hope  all  ingenuous  persons  will  advertise  me 
fairly,  if  they  think  it  worth  their  while,  of  what 
they  dislike  in  it.  Digby. 

Pausing  a  while  thus  to  herself  she  mus'd.    Mill. 

How  couldst  thou  look  for  other,  but  that  God 
should  condemn  thee  for  the  doing  of  those  things 
for  which  thine  own  conscience  did  condemn  thee 
all  the  while  thou  wast  doing  of  them?      Tillotson. 

That  which  1  have  all  this  while  !>een  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  men  to,  is  no  oilier  but  what  God 
himself  doth  particularly  recommend.       Tillotson 

Few,  without  the  hope  of  another  life,   would 


think  it  worth  their  while  to  live  above  the  allure- 
ments of  sense.  Jllterbury. 
What  fate  has  dispos'd  of  the  papers,  'tis  not 
worth  while  to  tell.  Locke. 
While,  hwile.     ")  adv.    [hpile,    Saxon.] 
Whiles,  hwils.     y    Whiles  is  now  out  of 
Whilst,  hwilst.  J         use. 

1.  During  the  time  that. 

Whiles  I  was  protector, 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me.    Shakspeare. 

What  we  have,  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lackt  and  lost, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value.  Shakspeare. 

Repeated,  while  the  sedentary  earth 
Attains  her  end.  Milton, 

2.  As  long  as. 

Use  your  memory;  you  will  sensibly  experience 
a  gradual  improvement,  while  you  take  care  not  to 
overload  it.  Watts. 

3.  At  the  same  time  that. 

Whiles  by  the  experiment  of  this  ministration 
they  glorify  God,  for  your  professed  subjection  unto 
the  gospel.  2  Corinthians- 

Can  he  imagine  that  God  sends  forth  an  irresisti- 
ble strength  against  some  sins,  whilst  in  others  he 
permits  men  a  power  of  repelling  his  grace? 

Decay  of  Piety. 

All  hearts  shall  bend,  and  ev'ry  voice 
In  loud  applauding  shouts  rejoice; 
While  all  his  gracious  aspect  praise, 
And  crowds  grow  loyal  as  they  gaze.  Jlddison. 

He  sits  attentive  to  his  own  applause; 
While  wits  and  templars  ev'ry  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise.       Pope. 

To  While,  hwile.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  loiter. 

Men  guilty  this  way  never  have  observed  that 
the  whiling  time,  the  gathering  together,  and  wait- 
ing a  little  before  dinner,  is  the  most  awkwardly 
passed  away  of  any.  Spectator. 

While're,  hwile-ere'.  adv.  [while  and 
ere,  or  before.]  A  little  while  ago;  ere 
while.     Not  in  use. 

That  cursed  wight  from  whom  I  'scap'd  whilere, 
A  man  of  hell,  that  calls  himself  Despair.  Spenser. 

Let  us  be  jocund:  will  you  troul  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere?  Shakspeare. 

Those  armies,  that  ichile-ere 
Affrighted  all  the  world,  by  him  struck  dead  with 
fear.  Drayton. 

Here  lies  Hobbinnol,  our  shepherd  whilere. 

Raleigh. 
He,  who,  with  all  heaven's  heraldry,  whilere 
Enter'd  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease. 

Milton. 
Whi'lom,  hwi'lum.166  adv.  [hpilom,  Sax. 
that  is,  once  on  a  time.]  Formerly;  once; 
of  old.     Not  in  use. 
Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bow- 
ers, 
There  ichilom  wont  the  Templar  knights  abide, 
Till  tbey  decayed  through  pride.  Spenser. 

In  northern  clime  a  val'rous  knight 
Did  whilom  kill  his  bear  in  fight. 
And  wound  a  fiddler.  Hudibras. 

Yet  art  thou  not  inglorious  in  thy  fate; 
For  so  Apollo,  with  unweeting  hand, 
Whilom  did  slay  his  dearly  loved  mate.  Milton. 
WHIM,  hwim.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  de- 
rived by  Skinner  from  a  thing  turning 
round;  nor  can  I  find  any  etymology 
more  probable.]  A  freak;  an  odd  fancy; 
a  caprice;  an  irregular  motion  of  desire. 

All  the  superfluous  whims  relate, 
That  fill  a  female  gamester's  pate.  Sioift. 

He  learnt  his  whims  and  high-flown  notions  too, 
Such  as  fine  men  adopt,  and  tine  men  me.     Harte. 
To  Whi'mpeii,  hwim'pur.  v.n.  \wimmer- 
en,  German.]   To  cry  without  any  loud 
noise. 
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The  father  by  his  authority  should  always  stop 
ibis  sort  of  crying,  and  silence  their  whimpering. 

Lockt. 

A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  wUimp'ring  she 
Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's  message.  Rmoe. 

In  peals  of  thunder  now  she  roars,  and  now 
She  gently  whimpers  like  a  lowing  cow.  Swift. 

Whi'mpled,  hwim'pl'd.1"'1  adj.  [I  suppose 
from  toAimfier.~\  This  word  seems  to 
mean  distorted  with  crying. 

This  lohimpltd,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy, 
This  siguior  Junio's  giant  dwarf,  Dan  Cupid, 
Regent  of  love-rhimes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
Th'  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans. 

Shakspeare. 
Whi'msev,   hwim'ze.433    n.  s.    [oi.iy    an- 
other form  of  the  word  ivhim.~\  A  freak; 
a  caprice;  an  odd  fancy;  a  whim. 

At  this  rate  a  pretended  freak  or  whimscy  may 
be  palliated.  V  Estrange. 

All  the  ridiculous  and  extravagant  shapes  that 
can  be  imagined,  all  the  fancies  and  whimsies  of 
poets  and  painters,  and  Egyptian  idolaters,  if  so  be 
they  are  consistent  with  life  and  propagation,  would 
be  now  actually  in  being  if  our  atheists  notion  were 
true.  Ray. 

So  now,  as  health  or  temper  changes, 
In  larger  compass  Alma  ranges; 
This  day  below,  the  next  above, 
As  light  or  solid  whimsies  move.  Prior. 

What  i  speak,  my  fair  Chloe,  and  what  I  write 
shows 
The  difference  there  is  betwixt  nature  and  art; 

1  court  others  in  verse,  but  I  love  thee  in  prose; 
And  they  have  my  ichimsies,  but  thou  hast  my  heart. 

Prior. 

Oranges  in  i(;/tim$ei/-boards  went  round.       King. 

He  spoke  this  with  such  a  sedate  and  undisturbed 
mind,  that  I  could  not  impute  it  to  melancholy,  or 
a  splenetiek  whimsty.  Blackmore. 

Th1  extravagance  of  poetry 
Is  at  a  loss  for  figures  to  express 
Men's  folly,  whimsies,  and  inconstancy.  Swift. 

Whi  MSICAL,  tiwim'ze-kal.  adj.  [from 
ivhimsey.~\  Freakish;  capricious;  oddly 
fanciful. 

In  another  circumstance  I  am  particular,  or,  as 
my  neighbours  call  me,  whimsical:  as  my  garden 
invites  into  it  all  the  birds,  I  do  not  suffer  any  one 
to  destroy  their  nests.  Mdison. 

Whin,  hwin.w.  s.  \_chwyn,  Welsh;  ge?iista 
sfiinoaa,  Latin.]]  Furze;  gorse. 

With  whins  or  with  furzes  thy  hovel  renew. 

Tusser. 

Plants  that  have  prickles  in  their  leaf  arc  holly, 
juniper,  te/uu-bush,  and  thistle.  Bacon. 

To  Whine,  hwine.  v.  n.  [panian,  Saxon; 
wcenen,  Dutch;  civyno,  Welsh.]  To 
lament  in  low  murmurs;  to  make  a 
plaintive  noise;  to  moan  meanly  and 
effeminately. 

They  came  to  the  wood,  where  the  hounds  were 
in  couples  staying  their  coming,  but  with  a  whining 
accent  craving  liberty.  Sidney. 

At  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whined  and  roar'd  away  your  victory, 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him.  Shakspeare. 

Twice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin\l.     Shaksp. 
Whip  him, 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  ichine  aloud  for  mercy.  Shakspeare. 

The  common  people  have  a  whining  tone  and 
accent  in  their  speech,  as  if  they  did  still  suffer 
some  oppression.  Davies. 

Then  if  we  whim,  look  pale, 
And  tell  our  tale, 
Men  are  in  pain. 
For  us  again; 

So  neither  speaking  doth  become 
The  lovers  state,  nor  being  dumb.  Suckling. 

He  made  a  viler  noise  than  swine 
In  windy  weather,  when  they  whine.        Hudibras. 


Some,  under  sheep's  cloathing,  had  the  proper- 
tics  of  wolves;  that  is,  they  could  whine  and  howl, 
u  >vell  as  bite  and  devour.  South. 

I  was  not  born  so  base  to  flatter  crowds, 
And  move  your  pity  by  a  whining  tale.        Dryden. 
Laughing  at  their  whining  may  perhaps  be  the 
proper  method.  Locke. 

Lile  was  given  for  nobler  purposes;  and  therefore 
it  must  not  be  sacriGced  to  a  quarrel,  nor  whined 
away  in  love.  Collier. 

Upon  a  general  mourning,  mercers  and  woollen- 
drapers  would  in  four-and-twenty  hours  raise  their 
cloths  and  silks  to  aliovc  a  double  price;  and,  if 
the  mourning  continued  long,  come  whining  with 
petitions  to  the  court,  that  they  were  ready  to 
starve.  Swift. 

Whine,  hwine.  n.s.  [from  the  verb. J 
Plaintive  noise;  mean  or  affected  com- 
plaint. 

The  favourable  opinion  of  men  comes  oftentimes 
by  a  few  demure  looks  and  affected  whines,  set  off 
with  some  odd  devotional  postures  and  grimaces. 

South 
Thy  hateful  whine  of  woe 
Breaks  in  upon  my  sorrows,  and  distracts 
My  jarring  senses  with  thy  beggar's  cry.         Rowe. 
To  Wiii'nnv,  hwin'ne.  v    n.   \Jiinnio,  Lat. 
from  the  sound.]  To  make  a  noise  like 
a  horse  or  colt. 
Whi'nyahd,   hwin'yurd.88   n.  s.    [pmnan, 
and  ape,  to  gain  honour,  Saxon,  ski'i. 
ner.   1  know  not  whether  this  word  was 
ever  used  seriously,  and  therefore  per- 
haps it  might  be  denominated  in  con- 
tempt from  whin,  a  tool  to  cut  ivhins.~\ 
A  sword:  in  contempt. 

He  snatch'd  l   s  whinyard  up,  that  fled 
When  he  was  falling  off  his  steed.  Hudibras. 

To  WHIP,  hwip.  v.  a.  [hpeopan,  Saxon; 
wififien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  strike  with  any  thing  tough  and 
flexible. 

He  took 
The  harness'd  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook, 
And  plies  them  with  the  la~h,  anil  isAtps'em  on: 
And,  as  he  whips,  upbraids  them  with  his  son.  Mdis. 

2.  To  sew  slightly. 

In  balf-toAtpf  muslin  needles  useless  lie.        Gay. 

3.  To  drive  with  lashes. 

This  unheard  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops, 
The  king  doth  smile  at;  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories.     Shakspeare. 

Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again; 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France, 
These  faniish'd  beggars.  Shakspeare. 

Since  I  piuckt  geese,  play'd  truant,  and  whipt  top, 
I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten  till  lately. 

Shaksjyeare. 

If  ordered  every  day  to  whip  his  top  so  long  as 
to  make  him  weary,  he  will  wish  for  his  book,  if 
you  promise  it  him  as  a  reward  of  having  ichipt  his 
top  lustily  quite  out.  Locke. 

Whipt  cream;  unfortified  with  wine  or  sense! 
Froth'd  by  that  slattern  muse,  Indifference.    Harte. 

4.  To  correct  with  lashes. 

I'll  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause, 
Hoping  you  Ml  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

Shakspeare. 
Reason  with  the  fellow, 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this, 
Lest  you  should  chance  to  whip  your  information. 

Shakspeare. 
Hourly  we  see  some  raw  pin-fcather'd  thing 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  sing, 
Who  for  false  quantities  was  whipt  at  school, 
But  t'other  day,  ami  breaking  grammar-rule.  Dryd. 

How  did  he  return  this  haughty  brave, 
Who  whipl  the  winds,  and  made  the  sea  his  slave? 

Dry  ilen. 
This  requires  more  than  setting  children  a  task. 


and  whipping  them,  without  any  more  ado,  if  it  be 
not  done  U)  oar  fancy.  Locke- 

Oh  chain  me!  whip  me!  lei  me  be  the  scuiu 
Of  sordid  rabblea  and  insulting  crowds! 
Give  me  but  life.  Smith. 

Heirs  to  titles  and  large  '  ■-talcs  1 1 n v t-  a  weakness 
in  their  eje»,  and  are  not  able  to  bear  the  pain  and 
indignity  of  whipping.  Swijt. 

5.  To  lasli  witu  sarcasm. 

They  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I 
was  as  ertst-fallen  as  a  dried  pear.        Bhai  y  ■  I 

6.  To  inurap. 

Its  string  is  firmly  whipt  about  with  small  gut,  that 
it  may  the  easier  move  in  the  edge  of  the  roller. 

Moxon. 

To  Whip,  hwip.  v.  a.  To  take  any  t  ling 
nimbly;  always  with  a  particle  as  er« 
taining  the  sense;  as,  out,  on,  u/i,  uwcuj 

A  ludicrous  use. 

In  liis  lawless  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir, 
He  whipt  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  a  rat! 
And  in  this  braiuish  apprehension  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man.  Shakspeare. 

She  in  her  hurry  whips  up  her  darling  under  her 
arm  L1  Estrange. 

Raise  yourself  upon  your  hinder  legs,  and  then 
stretch  out  your  head:  1  can  easily  whip  up  to  \our 
horns,  and  so  out  of  the  well.  I. 'EH range. 

Brisk  Susan  whips  lier  liuen  from  the  rope, 
Whilst  the  first  drizzling  show'r  is  born  aslope. 

Swift. 

Thus  disposed,  it  lies  ready  for  you  to  whip  it  out 
in  a  moment.  Swift. 

To  Whip,  hwip.  v.  n.  To  move  nimbly. 
A  ludicrous  word. 

Two  friends  travelling  together,  met  a  bear  upon 
the  way;  the  one  whips  up  a  tree  and  the  other 
throws  himself  flat  upon  the  ground       VEstrange. 
The  simple  'squire  made  a  sudden  start  to  fol- 
low; but  the  justice  of  the  quorum  whipped  between. 

Taller. 

Whip,  hwip.  n.  s.  [hpeop,  Saxon.]  An 
instrument  of  correction  tough  and 
pliant. 

There  sat  infernal  Pain, 
And  fast  beside  liimsat  tumultuous  Strife; 
The  one  in  hand  an  iron  whip  did  strain, 
The  other  brandished  a  bloody  knife.  Spenser. 

Put  in  cv'ry  honest  hand  a  ichip, 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world.  Shaks. 
Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and  deserves  as  well 
a  dark-house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do.      Shnkfp. 
High  on  her  head  she  rears  two  twisted  snakes; 
Her  chain  she  rattles,  and  her  whip  she  shakes. 

Dryden. 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  whip,  with  which 

he  is  supposed  to  drive  the  horses  to  the  sun.  Dryd. 

Whip  and  sfiur.     With  the  utmost  haste. 
Each  staunch  polemick 
Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash'd  through  thin  and 
thick.  Dunciad. 

Whi'pcohd,  hwip'kord.  n.s.  [y>hifi  and 
cord.~]   Cord  of  which  lashes  are  made. 
In  Raphael's  first  works  are  many  small  foldings, 
often  repeated,  which  look  like  so  many  whijtcords. 

Dtydcn. 
Whi'pgrafting,  hwip'graf-tlng.  n.s.  [In 

gardening.]     A  kind  of  grafting. 
Whipha'nd,  hwip'liand.  n.  s.  [tvAifi   and 
/tand.^     Advantage  over. 

The  archangel,  when  Discord  was  restive,  and 
would  not  be  drawn  Gross  her  beloved  mOBMBtn 
with  fair  words,  has  the  whiplmnd  >>!'  her,  am!  draw* 
her  out  with  many  stripes.  Dryden. 

Whi'plash,  hwip'lash.  n.  s.    The  lash  or 
small  end  of  a  whip. 
Have  whipUah  wel  knotted  and  en  trope  inough. 

Twstr. 
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Whi'ppek,  hwip'pur.98  n.s.  [from  %vhiji.~\ 
Onu  who  punishes  with  whipping. 

Love  is  ineiely  a  madness,  and  deserves  as  well 

a  daik-bouse  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do,  and  the 

reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  i'-,   that  the 

whippets  ore  in  love  loo.  Shakspeare. 

Whippingpost,     hwip'ping-posl.     n.    s. 

[zvhifi   and  fiost.']     A    pillar  to  which 

criminals   are    bound    when    they    are 

lashed 

Could  not  the  whippingpost  prevail, 
With  all  its  ret'rick,  nor  the  jail, 
To  keep  from  flaying  scourge  thy  skin, 
And  ankle  free  from  iron  gin.  Hudibras. 

Whi'psaw,  hwip'saw.    n.   s.    [whifi   and 

saw.] 

The  whipsaw  is  used  by  joiners  to  saw  such  great 
pieces  of  stuff  that  the  handsaw  will  not  easily  reach 
through.  Moxon. 

Whi'pstaff,  hwip'staf.  n.s.  [On  ship- 
board] A  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the 
helm,  which  the  steersman  holds  in  his 
hand  to  move  the  helm  and  turn  the 
ship.  Bailey. 

Whi'pstjer,  hwlp'stur.98  n.s.  [from  w/iiji.'] 
A  nimble  fellow. 

I  am  not  valiant  neither; 
But  every  puny  ichipster  gets  my  sword.       Shaksp. 

Give  that  whipster  but  his  errand, 
He  takes  my  lord  chief  justice'  warrant.         Prior. 

Whipt,  hwipt.3fl9  for  whifified. 
In  Bridewel  a  number  be  stript, 
Lesse  worthie  than  theese  to  be  whipt.  Tusser. 

To  WHIRL,  hwerl.  v.  a.  [hpyrtpan, 
Sax.  ivirbelen,  Dutch.]  To  turn  round 
rapidly. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel: 
I  know  not  where  !  am,  or  what  I  do.     Shakspeare. 

He  whirls  his  sword  around  without  delay, 
And  hews  through  adverse  foes  an  ample  way  Dryd. 

With  his  full  force  he  whirled  it  first  around; 
But  the  soft  yielding  air  receiv'd  the  wound.  Dryd. 

The  Stygian  flood, 
Falling  from  on  high,  with  bellowing  sound 
Whirls  the  black  waves  and  rattling  stones  around. 

Addison. 
With  impetuous  motion  whirled  apace, 
This  magick  wheel  still  moves,  yet  keeps  its  place. 

Granville. 

They  have  ever  been  taught  by  their  senses,  that 

the  sun,  with  all  the  planets  and  the  fixed  stars,  are 

whirled  round  this  little  globe.  Walts. 

To  Whirl,  hwerl.  v.  n. 

1.  To  run  round  rapidly. 

He,  rapt  with    whirling  wheels,   inflames  the 
skyen 
With  fire  not  made  to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to  shine. 

Spenser. 
Five  moons  were  seen  to-night, 
Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wond'rous  motion.      Shakspeare. 

As  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about, 
Admir'd  with  clamours  of  the  beardless  rout.  Dryd. 

Wild  and  distracted  with  their  fears, 
They  justling  plunge  amidst  the  sounding  deeps; 
The  flood  away  the  struggling  squadron  sweeps, 
And  men,  and  arms,  and  horses,  whirling  bears. 

Smith. 

2.  To  move  hastily. 

She  what  he  swears  regards  no  more 
Than  the  deaf  rocks  when  the  loud  billows  roar; 
But  whirled  away  to  shun  his  hateful  sight, 
Hid  in  the  forest.  Dryden. 

Whirl,  hwerl.108  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Gyration;  quick  rotation;  circular  mo- 
tion; rapid  circumvolution. 


'Twere  well  your  judgments  but  in  plays  did 
range; 
But  ev'n  your  follies  and  debauches  change 
With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 
Ate  tir'd,  and  cannot  score  them  on  the  stage.  Dryd. 
Wings  raise  my  feet;  I'm  pleas'd  to  mount  on 
lngh. 
Trace  all  the  mazes  of  the  liquid  sky; 
Their  various  turnings  and  their  whirls  declare, 
And  live  in  the  vast  region  of  the  air.  Creech. 

Nor  whirl  of  time,  nor  flight  of  years,  can  waste. 

Creech. 

I  have  been  watching  what  thoughts  came  up  in 

the  whirl  of  fancy,  that  were  worth  communicating. 

Pope. 
How  <hc  car  rattles,  how  its  kindling  wheels 
Smoke  in  the  whirl:  the  circling  sand  ascends, 


formed   in  imitation  of  the  sound 
pressed  by  it. 


ex 


And  in  the  noble  dust  the  chariot's  lost- 


Smith. 


2.  Any  thing  moved  with  rapid  rotation. 
For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
1  knew  thou  werl  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save.  Spectator. 

Whi'hlbat,  hwerl'bat.  n.  s.  [whirl  and 
bat. J  Any  thing  moved  rapidly  round 
to  give  a  blow.  It  is  frequently  used 
by  the  poets  for  the  ancient  cestus. 

At  whirlbat  he  had  slain  many,  and  was  now  him- 
self slain  by  Pollux  LSEstrange. 

The  whirlbaVs  falling  blow  they  nimbly  shun, 
And  win  the  race  ere  they  besrin  to  run.       Creech. 

The  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms  he  rejected,  as 
Dares  did  the  uhirlbats  of  Eryx,  when  they  were 
thrown  before  him  by  Entellus.  Dryden. 

The  whirlbat  and  the  rapid  race  shall  be 
Reserv'd  for  Caesar,  and  ordain'd  by  me.     Dryden. 

Whi'rlbone,  hwerl'bone.  n.  s.     The  pa- 
tella; the  cap  of  the  knee.     Ainsworih. 
Whi'ri.igig,    hwerl'le-gig.   n.  s.    [whirl 
and  gig.~\     A  toy  which  children  spin 
round. 

He  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percussion,  and 
whirligigs  the  axis  in  pcritrochio.     Jlrb  and  Pope. 

That  since  they  gave  things  their  beginning, 
And  set  this  whirligig  a-spinning.  Prior 

Whi'rlpit,  hwerl'pit.  ?  n.  s.  [hpypp- 
Whi'rlpool,  hvverl'poo:.  $  pole,  bax.J 
A  place  where  the  water  moves  cir- 
cularly, and  draws  whatever  comes 
within  the  circle  toward  its  centre;  a 
vortex. 

Poor  Tom!  whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through 
ford  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bug  and  quagmire.  Shaks. 

In  the.  fathomless  profound 
Down  sunk  they,  like  a  falling  stone, 
By  raging  whirlpits  overthrown.  Sandys. 

This  calm  of  heaven,  this  mermaid's  melody, 
Into  an  unseen  whirlpool  draws  you  fast, 
And  in  a  moment  sinks  you.  Dryden. 

Send  forth,  ye  wise?  send  forth  your  lab'riug 
thought: 
Let  it  return  with  empty  notions  fraught 
Of  airy  columns  every  moment  broke, 
Of  circling  whirlpools,  and  of  spheres  of  smoke. 

Prior. 

There  might  arise  some  virtiginous  motions  or 
whirlpools  in  the  matter  of  the  chaos,  whereby  the 
atoms  must  be  thrust  and  crowded  to  the  middle  of 
those  whirlpools,  and  there  coustipate  one  another 
into  great  solid  bodies.  Bentley. 

Whi'rlwlnd,  hwerl'wind.  n.  s.  [werbel- 
wind,  German.]  A  stormy  wind  mov- 
ing circularly. 

In  the  very  torrent  and  whirlwind  of  your  pas- 
sion, beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smooth- 
ness. Shakspeare. 
With  whirlwinds  from  beneath  she  toss'd  the 
ship, 
And  bare  expos'd  the  bosom  of  the  deep.    Dryden. 

Whi'rbing,    hweVring.    adj.     A    word 


From  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings.       Pope. 

WHISK,  hwisk.  n.  s.  [wisc/ien,  to  wipe, 
German.] 

1.  A  small  besom  or  brush. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  though  in  part  transparent, 
yet  being  long  agitated  with  a  ivhisk  or  spoon,  loses 
its  transparency.  Lvyle. 

If  you  break  any  china  with  the  top  of  the  whisk 
on  the  mantle-tree,  gather  up  the  fragments.  Swift. 

2.  A  pari  of  a  woman's  dress. 

An  easy  means  to  prevent  being  one  farthing  the 
worse  for  the  abatement  of  interest,  is  wearing  a 
lawn  whisk  instead  of  a  point  de  Venice.  Child. 
To  Whisk,  hwisk.  v.  a.  [_ivisc/ien,to  wipe. 
German.] 

1.  To  sweep  with  a  small  besom. 

2.  To  move  nimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps. 
Cardan  believ'd  great  stales  depend 

Upon  the  tip  o'  th'  bear's  tail's  end; 

That,  as  she  ivhislc'd  it  t'  wards  the  sun, 

Strow'd  mighty  empires  up  and  down.      Hudibras. 

Wiii'sker,  hwis'kur.'JS  n.  s.  [from  w/iislr.'j 
The  hair  growing  on  the  upper  lip  un- 
shaven; the  mustachio. 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state, 
Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters 
Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers.         Hudibras. 

Behold  four  kings,  in  majesty  rever'd, 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard.  Pope. 

A  painter  added  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face. 

Mdison, 
To  WHI'SPER,hwis'pur. v.n.[wis/ieren, 
Dutch.]  To  speak  with  a  low  voice, 
so  as  not  to  be  heard  but  by  the  ear 
close  to  the  speaker;  to  speak  with  sus- 
picion or  timorous  caution 

He  sometime  with  fearful  countenance  would 
desire  the  king  to  look  to  himself;  for  that  all  the 
court  and  city  were  full  of  whisperings,  and  expec- 
tation of  some  sudden  change.  Sidney. 

All  that  hate  me  whisper  together  against  me. 

Psalms. 

In  speech  of  man,  the  whispering  or  susunus,  whe- 
ther louder  or  softer,  is  an  interior  sound;  but  the 
speaking  out  is  an  exterior  sound;  and  therefore 
you  can  never  make  a  tone,  nor  sing,  in  whispering, 
hut  in  speech  you  may.  Bacon. 

The  kin g  Acestis  calls; 
Then  softly  whispei'd  in  her  faithful  ear, 
And  hade  his  daughters  at  the  rites  appear.      Pope. 

\\  is  as  offensive  to  speak  wit  in  a  fool's  company, 
as  it  would  be  ill  manners  to  whisper  in  it:  he  is 
displeased  at  both,  because  he  is  ignorant  of  what 
is  said  Pope. 

The  hollow  whispering  breeze,  the  pliant  rills 
Purl  down  amid  the  twisted  roots.  Thomson. 

To  Whi'spkr,  hwls'pur.  v.  a. 
1.   To  address  in  a  low  voice. 

When  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads, 
Aud  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear.       Shakspeare. 
Give  sorrow  words;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Shakspeare. 
He  first  whispers  the  man  in  the  ear,  that  such  a 
man  should  think  such  a  card.  Bacon. 

The  steward  ichispered  me  young  Templar,  that's 
true  to  my  knowledge.  Tatler. 

To  utter  in  a  low  voice. 
You  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad,  I  mean  the 
whispered  ones:  for  they  are  yet  but  ear-kissing  argu- 
ments. Shakspeare. 

Sit  and  eat  your  bread, 
Nor  whisper  more  a  word;  or  get  ye  gone, 
And  weepe  without  doors.  Chapman. 

They  might  buzz  and  whisper  it  one  to  another, 
and,  tacitly  withdrawing  from  the  apostles,  noise  it 
about  the  city.  Bentley. 
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S.  To  prompt  secretly. 

diaries  the  emperor, 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen  his  aunt, 
For  't  was  nulecd  lus  colour,  but  he  came 
To  ichisper  Wolsey,  here  makes  visitation.  Shaksp. 
Whi'sper,    hwis'pur.'JB    n.  a.    [from  the 
verb.j     A  low  soft  voice;  cautious  and 
timorous  speech. 

The  extension  is  more  in  tones  than  in  speech; 
therefore  the  inward  voice  or  whisper  cannot  give  a 
tone.  Bacon. 

Strictly  observe  the  first  hints  and  whispers  of 
good  and  evil  thai  pass  in  the  heart,  and  this  will 
keep  conscience  quick  and  vigilant.  South. 

Soft  whispers  through  th'  assembly  went.    Dryd. 

He  uncall'd  his  patron  to  coetroul, 
Divulg'd  the  secret  ichispers  of  his  soul.       Dryden. 

With  such  like  false  whispers,  in  former  reigns, 
the  ears  of  princes  have  been  puisoued.  Davenant. 
Whi'sperer,    hwis'pur-ur.   n.   s.    [Irom 
whisfier.  ] 

1.  One  that  speaks  low. 

2.  A  private  talker;  a  teller  of  secrets;  a 
conveyor  of  intelligence. 

Kings  trust  in  eunuchs  hath  rather  been  as  to 
good  spials  and  good  whisperers  than  good  magis- 
trates. Bacon. 
Whist,  hwist.  [This  word  is  called  by 
Skinner,  who  seldom  errs,  an  interjec- 
tion commanding  silence,  and  so  it  is 
commonly  used;   but   Shaksfnure  uses 
it  as  a  verb,  and  Milton  as  an  adjective 
or  a  participle.] 

1.  Are  silent. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 
And  then  take  hands; 
Curt'sied  when  you  have,  and  kist, 
The  wild  waves  whist.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Still;  silent;  put  to  silence. 

The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd, 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean.      Milton. 

3.  Be  still. 

Whist,  hwist.  n.  s.  A  game  at  cards, 
requiring  close  attention  and  silence: 
vulgarly  pronounced  roliisk. 

The  clergyman  used  to  play  at  whist  and  swob- 
bers.  Swift. 

If  hist  awhile 
Walks  his  grave  round,  beneath  a  cloud  of  smoke 
Wreath'd  fragrant  from  the  pipe.  Thomson. 

To  WHI'STLE,  hwis'sl.^72  x>.  n.  [hptpc- 

lan,  Sax.Jistulo,  Latin.] 
J.  To  form  a  kind  of  musical  sound  by  an 
inarticulate  modulation  of  the  breath. 

I  've  watch'd  and  travell'd  hard: 
Some  time  1  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 

Shakspeare. 

Let  one  whistle  at  the  one  end  of  a  trunk,  and 

hold  your  ear  at  the  other,  and  the  sound  shall  strike 

so  sharp  as  you  can  scarce  endure  it.  Bacon. 

While  the  plowman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land.  Milton. 

Should  liertrnn  sound  his  trumpets, 
And  Torrisiiioiid  but  whistle  through  his  fingers, 
He  draws  his  army  otf.  Dryden. 

He  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought. 

Dry  den. 
The  ploughman  leaves  the  task  of  clay, 
And  trudging  homeward  whistles  on  the  way.   Gay. 

2.  To  make  a  sound   with   a   small  wind 
instrument. 

3.  To  sound  shrill. 

His  big  manly  voice 
Changing  again  toward  childish  treble  pipes, 
He  whistles  in  his  sound.  Shaksjieare- 

Soil  whispers  run  along  the  leafy  woods, 
And  mountains  whistle  to  the  murni'riug  floods. 

Dryden. 
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Rhastus  from  the  hearth  a  burning  brand 
Selects,  and  whirling  waves;  till  from  his  hand 
The  lire  took  flame,  then  dash'd  it  from  the  right 
On  fair  Charaxus'  temples,  near  the  sight 
Then  whistling  past  came  on.  I>ryden. 

H  hen  winged  deaths  in  whittling  arrows  Ily, 
Wilt  thou,  though  wounded,  yet  undaunted  stay, 
Perform  thy  part,  and  share  the  dangerous  day? 

Prior. 

The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar, 
The  splitting  raft  the  furious  tempest  tore.       Pope. 
To  Whi'stle,  hwis'sl.  v.  a.    To  call  by  a 
whistle. 

Let  him  ichistle  them  backwards  and  forwards, 
till  he  is  weary.  South. 

He  chanced  to  miss  his  dog:  we  stood  still  till  he 
had  whistled  him  up.  Mdison. 

When  simple  pride  for  flatt'ry  makes  demands, 
May  dunce  by  dunce  be  whistled  oil" my  hands! 

Pope. 
Whi'stle,  hwis'sl.405  n.  s.  [hpipcle,Sax.] 

1.  Sound  made  by  the  modulation  of  the 
breath  in  the  mouth. 

My  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  wind, 
Can  with  a  breath  their  clain'rous  rage  appease; 
They  fear  his  v-histle,  and  forsake  the  seas.     Dryd. 

2.  A  sound  made  by  a  small  wind  instru- 
ment. 

3.  The  mouth;  the  organ  of  whistling. 

Let's  drink  the  other  cup  to  whet  our  whistles, 
and  so  sing  away  all  sad  thoughts.  M  atiun. 

4.  A  small  wind  instrument. 

The  masters  and  pilots  weie  so  astonished,  that 
they  knew  not  how  to  direct;  and  if  they  knew, 
they  could  scarcely,  when  they  directed,  hear  their 
own  whistles.  Sidney. 

Behold 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle  shipboys  climbing; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  whicli  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd.  ^hnksp'are. 

Small  whistles,  or  shepherds  oaten  pipes,  give  a 
sound,  because  of  their  extreme  sleuderness,  where- 
by the  air  is  more  pent  than  in  a  wider  pipe.  P.itcon. 

Her  infant  grandaine's  whistle  next  it  grew, 
The  bells  slit  gingled,  and  the  whistle  blew.    Pope. 

5.  The  noise  of  winds. 

6.  A  call,  such  as  sportsmen  use  to  their 
dogs. 

Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. — 
— I  have  been  worth  the  whistle.  Shakspeare. 

The  knight,  pursuing  this  epistle, 
Believ'd  he'd  brought  her  to  his  ichistle.  Hudibras. 
Whi'stler,  hwis'sl-ur.98  397  n.  s.    [from 
ivhistlr.^    One  who  whistles. 

The  prize  was  a  guinea  to  be  conferred  upon  the 

ablest  whistler,  who  could  whistle  clearest,  and  go 

through  his  tunc  without  laughing.  Mdison. 

Whit,  hwit.397?z.  s.  [phic,  a  thing;  apiht, 

any  thing,  Sax.]    A  point;  a  jot. 

We  love,  and  are  no  whit  regarded.  Sidney. 

Her  sacred  book  with  blood  ywrit, 
That  none  could  read  except  she  did  him  teach, 

She  unto  him  dibdosed  every  whit, 
And  heavenly  documents  thereout  did  preach. 

Spenser. 

The  motive  cause  of  doing  it  is  not  in  ourselves, 
but  carrieth  us  as  if  the  wind  should  drive  a  feather 
in  the  air;  we  no  whit  furthering  that  whereby  we 
are  driven.  Hooker. 

Although  the  lord  became  the  king's  tenant,  bis 
country  was  no  whit  reformed  thereby,  but  remained 
in  the  former  barbarism.  Davies. 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispens'd 
In  uus'iperfluous,  even  proportion, 
And  *lie  no  whit  encuuiber'd  with  her  store.  Milton. 

It  does  not  me  a  whit  displease, 
That  the  rich  all  honours  seize.  Cowley. 

In  accounts  of  ancient  times,  it  ought  to  satisfy 

any  enquirer,  if  they  can  be  brought  auy  whit  near 

one  another.  TUtolson. 

It  is  every  whit  as  honourable  to  assist  a  good 

minister,  as  to  oppose  a  bad  one.  Mdison. 
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White,  Invite.™7  adj.  [Iipic,  Saxon;  wit, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Having  such  an  appearance  as  arises 
from  the  mixture  of  all  colours;  snowy. 

When  the  paper  was  held  nearer  to  any  colour 
than  to  the  rest,  it  appeared  of  that  colour  to  which 
it  approached  nearest;  but  when  it  was  equally,  or 
almost  equally,  distant  from  all  the  colours,  so  that 
it  might  be  equally  illuminated  by  them  all,  i:  ap- 
peared white.  .\  i  wton. 

Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  die  white  glov'd 
beans?  Pope. 

2.  Having  the  colour  of  fear;  pale. 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour,  but  1  .shame 
To  wear  a  bean  so  white.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Having  the  colour  appropriated  to  hap- 
piness and  innocence. 

Welcome,  pure-eyed  faith,  w/iife-haiuied  hope; 
Thou  hovering  angel  girt  with  golden  vv .ugs, 
And  thou  uuhlcmish'd  form  of  chastity         MUton. 

S\  ert  thou  that  sweet-smiling  v  uth? 
Or  that  crown 'd  matron  sa^e.  white-robed  Truth? 

Jhtton. 

Let  this  auspicious  morning  be  exprest 
With  a  white  stone  dislingui^h'd  from  th    re»t, 
White  at  thy  fame,  and  as  thy  honour  cleai ; 
Aud  let  new  joys  attend  on  lliy  new-added  )ear. 

Dryden. 

To  feasiful  mirth  be  this  white  hour  assign'd, 
And  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  mind,  i'ope. 

Pence  o'er  the  world  her  oiive  wand  exit  od, 
And  uVti/e-rob'd  innocence  from  hcav'n  descend. 

Pope. 

4.  Gray  with  age. 

I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles  'gainst  a  bead, 
So  old  and  white  as  this.  Shale  peart. 

So  minutes,  hours,  and  days,  weeks,  months,  aad 
years, 
Past  over,  to  the  end  they  were  created, 
Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave.  Shaks. 

5.  Pure;  unblemished. 

Unhappy  Dryden!  in  all  Charles's  days, 
Roscommon  only  boasts  nnspotti  d  lays: 
And  in  our  own,  excuse  some  courtly  stains, 
No  ichiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.         Pope. 

White,  hwite.  n.  s. 

1.  Whiteness;  any  thing  white;  white  co- 
lour. 

My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white.  S.i<ik  pcare. 

A  friend  coining  to  visit  me,  I  stopped  him  at  the 
dour,  and  before  I  told  him  what  the  colours  were, 
or  what  I  was  doing,  I  asked  him  which  of  the  two 
whites  were  the  best,  and  wherein  they  differed? 
and  after  he  had  at  that  distance  viewed  tlieni  well, 
he  answered,  that  they  were  both  goo>l  whites,  and 
that  he  could  not  say  which  was  best,  nor  wherein 
their  colours  differed.  Ion. 

2.  The  mark   at   which  an  arrow  is  shot, 
which  used  tw  be  painted  white. 

If  a  mark  be  set  up  for  an  archer  at  a  g:eat  dis- 
tance, let  him  aim  as  exactly  as  h<  can,  the  least 
wind  shall  take  his  arrow,  aud  divert  it  from  the 
while.  Dryden. 

Remove  him,  then,  and  all  your  plots  fly  sure, 
Point  blank,  ami  level  to  the  very  white 
Of  your  designs.  Southern. 

The  aibut;ineous  part  of  an  e 

I'll  fetch  some  flax  and  whites  of  i 
T'  apply  to  's  bleeding  face.  Shakspeare. 

The  strongest  repellents  are  the  whites  of  new 
hud  ega;s  beaten  to  a  froth  with  alum        rfttemm. 

When  fates  among  the  stars  do  grow, 
Thou  into  the  close  nests  of  time  doal  pi  I  p; 

And  there,  with  pil  rcing  e- 

Through  the  Arm  shell  ado  the  thick  white  dost 

spy 
Years  to  come  a-forming  lie, 

Close  in  their  sacred  M  condine  asleep.        Cowley. 

i         H  hat  principle  maingts  the  xohUe  and  yolk  of 
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an  egg  into  such  a  variety  of  textures,  as  is  requisite 
to  fashion  a  chick?  Boyle. 

The  two  inmost  regions  represent  the  yolk  and 
the  membrane  that  lies  next  above  it;  so  the  exte- 
rior region  of  the  earth  is  as  the  shell  of  the  egg, 
and  the  abyss  under  it  as  the  white  that  lies  under 
the  shell.  Burnet. 

4.  The  white  part  of  the  eye. 
Our  general  himself 
Sanctifies  himself  with  's  hands, 
And  turns  up  th'  white  o1  th'  eye  to  his  discourse. 

Shakspeare. 

The  horny  or  pellucid  coat  of  the  eye  doth  not 

lie  in   the  same  superficcs  with  the  white  of  the 

eye,  but  riseth  up,  as  a  hillock,  above  us  convexity. 

Ray. 

To  White,  hwite.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  make  white;  to  dealbate;  to 
white-wash. 

His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as 
snow;  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them 

Mark. 
Like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  appear  beau- 
tiful  outward,   but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's 
bones.  Matthew. 

Whitelea'd,  hwite-led'.  n.  s. 

White  lead  is  made  by  taking  sheet-lead,  and  hav- 
ing cut  it  into  long  and  narrow  slips,  they  make  it 
up  into  rolls,  but  so  that  a  small  distance  may  re- 
main between  every  spiral  revolution.  These  rolls 
are  put  into  earthen  pots,  so  ordered  that  the  lead 
may  not  sink  down  above  half  way,  or  some  small 
matter  more  in  them:  these  pots  have  each  of  them 
■very  sharp  vinegar  in  the  bottom,  so  full  as  almost 
to  touch  the  lead.  When  the  vinegar  and  lead 
have  both  been  put  into  the  pot,  it  is  covered  up 
close,  and  so  left  for  a  certain  time;  in  which  space 
the  corrosive  fumes  of  the  vinegar  will  reduce  the 
surface  of  the  lead  into  a  mere  white  calx,  which 
they  separate  by  knocking  it  with  a  hammer.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  this  sold  at  the  colour  shops;  the 
one  called  ceruse,  which  is  the  most  pure  part,  and 
the  other  is  called  white  lead.  Quincy. 

WHiTELi'vEREDjlnvite'liv-fird.a*//.  [fro:ii 
•white  and  liver.']     Envious;  malicious; 
cowardly. 
Whi'tely,    hwite'le.   adj.  [from    white.'] 
Coming  near  to  white. 

A  whitely  wanton,  with  a  velvet  brow, 
With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 
Now  governor,  I  see  that  I  must  blush 
Quite  through  this  veil  of  night  a  ichitely  shame, 
To  think  1  could  design  to  make  those  free, 
Who  were  by  nature  slaves.  Southern. 

Whi'temeat,   hwite'mete.    n.   s.    \_ivhite 
and  meat.]   Food  made  of  milk. 
Much  saltness  in  whitemeal  is  ill  for  the  stone. 

Tusser. 

The  Irish  banished  into  the  mountains,  lived  only 

upon  whitemeats.  Spenser. 

To  Whi'ten,  hwi't'n.103"t\a.  [from  white.'] 
To  make  white. 

The  smoke  of  sulphur  will  not  black  a  paper, 
and  is  commonly  used  by  women  to  ivhiten  tiffanies. 

Brown. 

Flax  the  soil  and  climate  are  proper  for  whiten- 
ing, by  the  frequency  of  brooks,  and  also  of  winds. 

Temple. 

Women  of  my  complexion  ought  to  be  more  mo- 
dest, especially  since  our  faces  debar  us  from  all 
artificial  whitenings.  Guardian. 

Striking  her  cliff,  the  storm  confirms  her  pow'r; 
The  waves  but  whiten  her  triumphant  shore.  Prior. 

Whether  the  darken'd  room  to  muse  invite, 
Or  whitened  wall  provoke  the  skewer  to  write; 
In  durance,  exile,  Bedlam,  or  the  mint, 
Like  Lee  or  Cudgel!,  I  will  rhime  and  print.  Pope. 

To  Whi'ten,  hwi't'n.  v.n.  To  grow  white. 
The  bark  expects  its  freight; 
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The  loosen'd  canvas  trembles  with  the  wind 

And  the  sea  whitens  with  auspicious  gales.     Smith. 

Whi'tener,  hwi't'n-ur.98  n.  s.  [from  whi- 
ten.]  One  who  makes  any  thing  white. 

Whi'ten  ess,  hwke'nes.  n.s.  [from  white.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  white;  freedom  from 
colour. 

This  doth  lead  me  to  her  hand, 
Of  my  first  love  the  fatal  band, 
Where  whiteness  doth  for  ever  sit; 
Nature  herself  enamell'd  it.  Sidney. 

Whiteness  is  a  mean  between  all  colours,  having 
disposed  itself  indifferently  to  them  all,  so  as  with 
equal  facility  to  be  tinged  with  any  of  them. 

Newton . 

2.  Paleness. 
Thou  tremblest,  and  the  whiteness  of  thy  cheek 

Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand.  Shaksp. 

3.  Purity;  cleanups. 
The  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine:  but  to  pre- 
serve this  whiteness  in  its  original  purity,  you  have, 
like  that  ermine,  forsaken  the  common  track  of  bu- 
siness which  is  not  always  clean.  Dryden. 

Whi'tepot,   hwite'pot.  n.  s.     A  kind  of 

food. 
Cornwall  squab-pye,  and  Devon  whitepot  briugs. 

King. 

Whites,  hwits.  n.  s.  [fluor  albus.]  It 
arises  from  a  laxness  of  the  glands  of 
the  uterus,  and  a  cold  pituitous  blood. 

Quincy. 
Whi'tethohn,  hwite'r/jorn.   n.  s.   [spina 
alba,  Latin.]  A  species  of  thorn. 

As  little  as  a  whitethorn  and  a  pear-tree  seem  of 
kin,  a  cion  of  the  latter  will  sometimes  prosper 
well,  being  grafted  upon  a  stock  of  the  former. 

Boyle- 

Whitewash,  hwlte'wosh.  n.  s.  [white  and 
wash.] 

1.  A  wash  to  make  the  skin  seem  fair. 
The  clergy,  during  Cromwell's  usurpation,  were 

very  much  taken  up  in  reforming  the  female  world: 
I  have  heard  a  whole  sermon  against  a  whitewash. 

Mdison. 

2.  A  kind  of  liquid  plaster  with  which 
walls  are  whitened. 

Four  rooms  above,  below,  this  mansion  grae'd, 
With  white-wash  deckt,  and  river-sand  o'er-cast. 

Harte. 

Whi'tewine,  hwite'wine.  n.  a.  [white  and 
wine.]  A  species  of  wine  produced  from 
the  white  grapes. 

The  seeds  and  roots  are  to  be  cut,  beaten,  and 
infused  in  white-wine.  Wiseman. 

Whi'theh,  hwiTH'fir.*69  adv.  [hpybep., 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  what  place?  interrogatively. 
Sister,  well  met;  whither  away  so  fast? — 

— No  farther  than  the  Tower.  Shakspeare. 

The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies; 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun?     Snaksp. 

Ah!  whither  am  I  hurried?  ah!  forgive, 
Ye  shades,  and  let  your  sister's  issue  live.   Dryden. 

2.  To  what  place:  absolutely. 
I  stray'd  I  knew  not  ichilher.  Milton. 

I.  To  which  place:  relatively. 

Whither  when  as  they  came,  they  fell  at  words, 
Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords. 

Spenser. 
At  Canterbury,  whither  some  voice  was  run  on 
before,  the  mayor  seized  on  them,  as  they  were  talc- 
ing fresh  horses.  Wotton. 
That  lord  advanced  to  Winchester,  whither  sir 
John  Berkley  brought  him  two  regiments  more  of 
foot.                                                            Clarendon. 
4.  To  what   degree?     Obsolete:   perhaps 
never  in  use. 
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Whither  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience? 
Still  shall  thy  fury  mock  us?  Ben  Jonson. 

Whithersoe'ver,  hwiTH-ur-so-ev'ur. 
adv.  [whither  and  soever.]  To  what- 
soever place. 

For  whatever  end  faith  is  designed,  and  whither- 
soever the  nature  and  intention  of  the  grace  does 
drive  us,  thither  we  must  go,  and  to  that  end  we 
must  direct  all  our  actions.  Taylor. 

Whi'ting,   hwi'ting.410    n.   s.    [wittingh, 
Dut.  alburnus,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  small  sea  fish. 
Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle, 

as  whiting  and  mackerel.  Caiew. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  fishes  are  more  tender 
than  those  of  terrestrial  animals,  and  their  whole 
substance  more  watery.  Some  fishes,  as  whitings, 
can  be  almost  entirely  dissolved  into  water. 

Arbulhnot. 

2.  [from  white.]  A  soft  chalk. 
That  this  impregnated  liquor  may  be  improved, 

they  pour  it  upon  whiting,  which  is  a  white  chalk 

or  clay,  finely  powdered,  cleansed,  and  made  up 

into  balls.  B^yle. 

When  you  clean  your  plate,  leave  the  ichiting 

plainly  to  be  seen  in  all  the  chinks.  Swift- 

Whi'tish,  hwi'tish.    adj.    [from    white.] 

Somewhat  white. 

The  same  aqua-fortis,  that  will  quickly  change 
the  redness  of  red  lead  into  a  darker  colour,  will, 
being  put  upon  crude  lead,  produce  a  whitish  sub- 
stance, as  with  copper  it  did  a  bluish.  Boyle. 
Whi'tishness,  hwi'dsh-n£s.   n.   s.   [from 
whitish.]     The  quality  of  being  some- 
what white. 

lake  good  venereal  vitriol  of  a  deep  blue,  and 
compare  with  some  of  the  entire  crystals,  purposely 
reserved,  some  of  the  subtile  powder  of  the  same 
salt,  which  will  exhibit  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  tohitishness.  Boyle. 


Whi'tleather,  hwit'l^TH-vir.816  n.  s. 
[white  and  leather.]  Leather  dressed 
with  alum,  remarkable  for  toughness. 

Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitlether  and  nal, 
With  collars  and  harneis.  Tusser. 

He  bor'd  the  nerves  through,  from  the  heel  to  tu' 
ankle,  and  then  knit 
Both  to  his  chariot  with  a  thong  of  tchitleather. 

Chapman. 
Nor  do  I  care  much,  if  her  pretty  snout 
Meet  with  her  furrow'd  chin,  and  both  together 
Hem  in  her  lips  as  dry  as  good  whitleather.  Suckling. 
Whi'tlow,  hwit'lo.   n.  s.  [hpic,  Saxon, 
and  loufi,  a  wolf.   Skinner,  ppit,  Saxon, 
and  low,  a  flame.  Lye.]   A  swelling  be- 
tween the  cuticle  and  cutis,  called  the 
mild  whitlow;   or  between   the  perios- 
teum and  the  bone,  called  the  malignant 
whitlow. 

Paronychia  is  a  small  swelling  about  the  nails 
and  ends  of  the  fingers,  by  the  vulgar  people  gene- 
rally called  whitflaw  Wiseman. 
Whi'tsour,  hwit'sour.    n.  s.    A   kind  of 

apple. 
Whi'tster,  hwk'stur.*18  or  Whiter,  n.  s. 
[from  white.]   A  whitener. 
Carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead. 

Shakspeare . 

Whi'tsul,   hwlt'sul.    n.  s.     A  provincial 
word. 

Their  meat  was  whitsul,  as  they  call  it;  namely, 
milk,  sour  milk,  cheese,  curds,  butter.  Carew. 

Whi'tsuntide,  hwit'sun-tide.  n.  s.  [white 
and  Sunday;  because  the  converts  new- 
ly baptized  appeared  from  Easter  to 
Whitsuntide  in  white.  Skinner.]  The 
feast  of  Pentecost. 
Strepbon,  with  leafy  twigs  of  laurel  tree, 
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A  garland,  made  on  temples  for  to  wear; 

For  he  then  chosen  was  the  dignity 
Of  village  lord  that  IVIiitsontidc  to  bear.      Sidney. 

This  they  employ  in  brewiug  and  baking  agamsl 
Whitsuntide  Careiv. 

Aud  let  us  do  it  with  no  shew  of  fear; 
Nor  with  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitson  morrice  dance. 

Shakspeare. 

\\  hi'ttentree,  hwlt'tn-tree.  n.  s.  [sam- 
bucus  agualica.']   A  sort  of  tree.  Ainsw. 

WHITTLE,  hwit'tl.*"  n.  s.  [hpytel, 
Saxon.] 

1.  A  white  dress  for  a  woman.  Not  in  use. 

2.  [hpyxel,  Saxon  ]  A  knife. 

There's  not  a  whittle  in  th'  unruly  camp 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.  Shakspeare. 

A  dagger  hanging  at  his  belt  he  had, 
Made  of  an  ancient  sword's  well-teraper'd  blade; 
He  wore  a  Sheffield  whittle  in  his  hose.    Betterton 

To  Whi'ttle,  hwit'tl.408  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  cut  with  a  knife. 

2.  To  edge;  to  sharpen.  Not  in  use. 

When  they  are  come  to  that  once,  and  are  tho- 
roughly whittled,  then  shall  you  have  them  cast  their 
wanton  eyes  upon  men's  wives.  Hakewill 

To  Whiz,  hwiz.  v.  n.  [from  the  sound 
that  it  expresses.]  To  make  a  loud 
humming  noise. 

The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air, 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

Shakspeare. 
-    Turn  him  about; 
I  know  him,  he  '11  but  whiz,  and  straight  go  out. 

Dryden. 
Soon  all  with  vigour,  bend  their  trusty  bows, 
And  from  the  quiver  each  his  arrow  chose: 
Hippocoon's  was  the  first;  with  forceful  sway 
It  flew,  and  whizzing  cut  the  liquid  way.     Dryden. 

Who,  hodr7*  pronoun,  genitive  whose; 
other   cases  whom.    [Iipa,  Saxon;   wie, 
Dutch.] 
.  A  pronoun  relative,  applied  to  persons. 

We  have  no  perfect  description  of  it,  nor  any 
knowledge  how,  or  by  whom,  it  is  inhabited.  *%bot. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
Being  all  descended  to  "he  lab'ring  heart, 
Who.  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy. 

Shakspeare. 

Were  the  grae'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present, 
Whom  I  may  rather  challenge  for  unkindness, 
Than  pity  for  mischance  Shakspeare. 

The  son  of  Duncan, 
Prom  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth, 
Lives  in  the  English  court.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Which  of  many. 

A  man  car.  never  be  obliged  to  submit  to  any 
power,  unless  he  can  be  satisfied  who  is  the  person 
who  has  a  right  to  exercise  it.  Locke. 

We  are  still  as  much  at  a  loss  who  civil  power 
belougs  to.  Locke. 

3.  As  who  should  say,  elliptically  for  as 
one  who  should  say. 

Hope  throws  a  generous  contempt  upon  ill  usage, 
and  looks  like  a  handsome  defiance  of  a  misfor- 
tune; as  who  should  say,  you  are  somewhat  trouble- 
some now,  but  1  shall  conquer  you. 

Collitr  against  Despair. 

4.  Whose  is  the  genitive  of  which, as  well 
as  of  who,  and  is  applied  to  things. 

Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted; 
and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained. 

John. 

The  question  ichose  solution  I  require, 
Is,  what  the  sex  of  women  most  desire?      Dryden- 


Is  there  any  other  doctrine,  whose  followers  are 
punished?  Addison- 

5.  It  has  sometimes  a  disjunctive  sense. 

There  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire; 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 

Daniel. 

Tell  wlw  loves  who;  what  favours  some  partake, 
And  who  is  jilted.  Dryden. 

6.  It  is  used  often  interrogatively;  as,  who 
is  this?  meaning,  what  is  the  character 
or  name  of  this  person?  Who  shall  do 
this?  that  is,  where  shall  any  be  found 
that  can  do  this? 

In  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks?  Psalms. 

Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord?  Psalms. 

Wlio  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge?  Job. 

Who  first  sedue'd  them  to  that  dire  revolt? 
The  infernal  serpent.  Milton. 

Who  feeds  that  alms-house  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  waiitsit  smiling  at  the  gate? 
Who  taught  that  heav'n-directed  spire  to  rise? 
The  man  of  Ross,  each  lisping  babe  replies.    Pope. 

Whoe'ver,  h66-ev'ur.  pronoun.  \_%oho  and 
cver.~\  Any  one,  without  limitation  or 
exception. 

Wlwever  doth  to  temperance  apply 
His  stedfast  life,  and  all  his  actions  frame, 

Trust  me,  shall  find  no  greater  enemy, 
Than  stubborn  perturbation  to  the  same.     Spenser. 

I  think  myself  beholden,  xohotver  shews  me  my 
mistakes.  Locke. 

Whoever  thou  art,  that  fortune  brings  to  keep 
The  rights  of  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  deep; 
Thee  first  it  fits,  0  stranger,  to  prepare 
The  due  libation,  and  the  solemn  prayer.         Pope. 

Whuevtr  is  really  brave,  has  always  this  comfort 
when  he  is  oppressed,  that  he  knows  himself  to  be 
superior  to  those  who  injure  him,  by  forgiving  it. 

Pope. 

Whole,  hole.*74  adj.  [palg,  Saxon;  heel, 
Dutch.] 

1.  All;  total;  containing  all. 

All  the  ichole  army  stood  agaz'd  at  him.  Shaksp 
This  I  my  glory  account, 
My  exaltation,  aud  my  whole  delight.  Milton. 

Looking  down  he  saw 
The  ichole  world  fill'd  with  violence,  and  all  flesh 
Corrupting  each  their  way.  Milton. 

Wouldst  thou  be  soon  destroy'd,  and  perish  whole, 
Trust  Maurus  with  thy  life,  and  Milbourne  with  thy 
soul.  Dryden. 

Fierce  extremes 
Contiguous  might  distemper  the  whole  frame.  Milt. 

2.  Complete;  not  defective. 
The  elder  did  whole  regiments  afford, 

The  younger  brought  his  fortune  and  his  sword. 

Waller. 

3.  Uninjured;  unimpaired. 
Anguish  is  come  upon  me,  because  my  life  is  yet 

whole  in  me.  2  Samuel. 

For  while  unhurt,  divine  Jordain, 
Thv  work  ana  Seneca's  remain; 
Thou  keep'st  his  body,  they  his  soul, 
He  lives  and  breathes,  rcstor'd  and  whole.     Prior. 
,    Well  of  any  hurt  or  sickness. 

When  they  had  done  circumcising  all  the  people, 
they  abode  in  the  camp  till  they  were  whole.  Joshua. 
Whole,  hole.  n.  s. 

I.  The  totality;  no  part  omitted;  the  com- 
plex of  all  tne  parts. 

Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this 
is  the  whole  of  man.  Ecclesiastei . 

It  contained  the  wlwle  of  religion  amongst  the 
anticnts;  and  made  philosophy  more  agreeable 

Broome 

There  is  a  metaphysical  whole,  when  the  essence 
of  a  thing  is  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  genu" 
and  the  difference,  »".  e ■  the  general  and  the  special 
nature,  which,  beiu;;  joined  together,  make  up  a 
definition.  Watts. 
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2.  A  system;  a  regular  combination. 
Begin  with  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul, 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole.  Poj>r 

Who'lesale,  hole'sale.  n.  s.  \_iohole  and 
sale.] 

1.  Sale  in  the  lump,  not  in  separate  small 
parcels. 

2.  The  whole  mass. 

Some  fiom  vanity,  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable, 
book,  and  throw  contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale. 

Watts 
Who'lesale,   hole'sale.  adj.   Buying  or 
selling  in  the  lump,  or  in  large  <|uanti- 
ties. 

These  are  wholesale,  chapmen  to  Satan,  that  do 
not  truck  and  barter  one  crime  for  another,  but  lake 
the  whole  herd  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

This  cost  me,  at  the  wholesale  merchant's,  a  hun- 
dred drachmas;  I  make  two  hundred  by  selling  it  in 
retail  Addison- 

Who'lesome,  hole'sum.163  adj.  [hedsam, 
Dutch;  heylsam,  Tcutonick:  both  from 
hael,  Saxon,  health.^ 

1.  Sound.  Contrary  to  unsound,  in  doc- 
trine. 

So  the  doctrine  contained  be  but  wholesome  and 
edifying,  a  want  of  exactness  in  speaking  may  be 
overlooked  »1llerbunj. 

2.  Contributing  to  health. 

Night  not  now,  as  ere  man  fell, 
Wholesome,  and  cool,  and  mild;  but  with  black  air 
Accompany'd,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom. 

Milton. 

Besides  the  tcholesome  luxury  which  that  place 

abounds  with,  a  kitchen  garden  is  a  more  pleasant 

sight  than  the  finest  orangery.  Mdison. 

She  held  it  wholesomer  by  much 
To  rest  a  little  on  the  couch.  Prior. 

3.  Preserving:  salutary.    Obsolete. 

The  Lord  helpeth  his  anointed,  and  will  hear 
him  from  his  holy  heaven;  even  with  the  ulwlcsome 
strength  of  his  right  hand  Psalms. 

4.  Useful;  conducive  to  happiness  or  vir- 
tue. 

They  suffer  us  to  famish,  repeal  daily  any  whole- 
some act  established  against  the  rich,  and  provide 
more  piercing  statutes  to  chain  up  the  poor.    S 

'Tis  no  less 
To  govern  justly,  make  your  empire  flourish, 
With  wholesome  laws,  in  riches,  peace  and  plenty; 
Than,  by  the  expence  of  wealth  and  blood,  ti  make 
New  acquisitions  D     ' MMI 

5.  Kindly;  pleasing.    A  burlesque  I 

I  cannot  make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  nvj  wit's 
diseased.  Shaki^eare. 

To  wail  friends  lost, 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable, 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found.       Shaksp. 

Who'lesomely,  holc'sum-ie.  adv.  [from 
wholesome.^  Salubriously;  salutifer- 
ously. 

Who'lesomeness,  h6le'sum-n£s.  n.  s. 
[from  wholesome.^ 

1.  Quality  of  conducing  to  health;  salu- 
brity. 

His  palate  was  so  tractable,  and  subdued  to  the 
dictates  of  an  higher  choice,  that  he  really  thought 
no  meat  pleasant,  but  in  proportion  to  its  whoU- 
someness.  Fell. 

We  made  a  standard  of  the  healthfulness  of  the 
air  from  the  proportion  of  acute  and  epidi  mical 
diseases,  and  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food  from 
that  of  the  chronical.  Ormmf. 

At  Tonon  they  shewed  us  a  great  fountain  of 
water  that  is  in  great  esteem  for  its  wholesomeness; 
weighing  two  ounces  in  a  pound  less  than  tin  same 
measure  of  the  lake  water.  .IdJison 

Little  foresaw  he  that  the  Almighty  pow'r 
Who  feeds  the  faithful  at  his  chosen  hour, 
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Consults  not  taste,  but  wholesomencss  of  food, 
Nor  means  to  please  their  sense,  but  do  them  good 

Harte . 

2.  Salutariness;  conduciveness  to  good. 

Who'lly,  hole'e.174  adv.  [from  whole.'] 

1.  Completely;  perfectly. 

The  thrust  was  so  strong,  that  he.  could  not  so 
wholly  beat  it  away,  but  that  it  met  with  his  thigh, 
through  which  it  ran.  Sidney. 

Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  chance; 
By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  by  turns  advance; 
Victors  and  vanquished  in  the  various  field, 
Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  wholly  yield.       Dryden. 

This  story  was  written  before  Boccace;  but  its 
author  being  wholly  lost,  Chaucer  is  now  become  an 
original.  Dryden. 

2.  Totally;  in  all  the  parts  or  kinds. 

Metals  are  wholly  subterrany.  Bacon. 

Nor  wholly  lost  wc  so  deserv'd  a  prey; 
For  storms  repenting  part  of  it  restor'd.       Dryden 
They  employed  themselves  wholly  in  domestick 
life;  and,  provided  a  woman  could  keep  her  house  in 
order,  she  never  troubled  herself  about  regulating 
the  commonwealth.  Jlddison. 

Whom,  hoom.  The  accusative  of  who, 
singular  and  plural. 

As  God  is  originally  holy  in  himself,  so  he  might 
communicate  his  sanctity  to  the  sons  of  men,  ivhom 
he  intended  to  bring  into  the  fruition  of  himself. 

Pearson. 
There  be  men  in  the  world,  whom  you  had  rather 
have  your  son  be,  with  five  hundred  pounds,  than 
some  other  with  five  thousand.  Locke. 

Whomsok'ver,  h66m-s6-ev'ur.  pron. 
[oblique  case  of  whosoever.]  Any  with- 
out exception. 

With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  goods,  let  him 

not  live.  Genesis. 

Nature  has  bestowed  mines  on  several  parts;  but 

their  riches  are  only  for  the  industrious  and  frugal. 

Whomsoever  else   the  y  visit,  'tis  with  the  diligent 

and  sober  only  they  stay.  Locke. 

Whoo'bub.  Imb'biib.  n.  s.  Hubbub.     See 

Hubbub 

In  this  time  of  lethargy,  I  picked  and  cut  most 
of  their  festival  purses:  and  had  not  the  old  man 
come  in  with  a  irhoobub  against  his  daughter,  and 
scared  my  chough*  from  the  chaff,  I  had  not  left  a 
purse  in  the  whole  army.  Shakspeare. 

WHOOP,  hddp  n.  s.   See  Hoop. 

1.  A  shout  of  pursuit. 

Let  them  breathe  awhile,  and  then 
Cry  whoop  and  set  them  on  again.  Hudibras. 

A  fox  crossing  the  road,  drew  offa  considerable 
detachment,  who  clapped  spurs  to  their  horses,  and 
pursued  him  with  whoops  and  hallos.  Jlddison. 

2.  [u/iupa,  Latin.]   A  bird.  Diet. 
To  Whoop,  hoop.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  shout  with  malignity.     It  is  written 
by  Drayton,  whoot. 

Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together, 
As  two  yoke  devils  sworn  to  either's  purpose: 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  nat'ral  cause, 
That  admiration  did  not  whocp  at  them.     Shaksp. 
Satyrs,  that  in  shades  and  gloomy  dimbles  dwell, 
Run  whooting  to  the  hills  to  clap  their  ruder  hands. 

Drayton. 
To  Whoop,  h66p.  v.  a.   To  insult  with 
shouts. 

While  he  trusts  me,  'twere  so  base  a  part 
To  fawn,  and  yet  betray;  I  should  be  hiss'd 
And  whooped  in  hell  for  that  ingratitude.    Dryden. 
WHORL,  hoor,  or  hore.  n.  s.  [hoji,  Sax. 

hocre,  Dutch.] 
1.  A  woman   who  converses  unlawfully 
with  men;  a  fornicatress;  an  adulteress; 
a  strumpet. 

To  put  out  the  word  whore,  thou  dost  me  wo 
Throughout  my  book;  troth,  put  out  woman  too. 

Ben  Jonson. 
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2.  A   prostitute;   a  woman  who  receives 
men  for  money. 

Orontes 
Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tiber's  hungry  shores, 
And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores.         Dryden. 

We  weary 'd  should  lie  down  in  death: 
This  cheat  of  life  would  take  no  more; 

If  you  thought  fame  but  empty  breath, 
Your  Phillis  but  a  perjur'd  whore.  Prior. 

To  Whore,  hoor.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  converse  unlawfully  with  the  other 
sex. 

'Tis  a  noble  general's  prudent  part, 
To  cherish  valour,  and  reward  desert: 
Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high,  and  whore; 
Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor-      Dryden. 
To  Whore,  hoor.  v.  a.  To  corrupt  with 
regard  to  chastity. 
Have  I  whored  your  wife.  Congreve. 

Who'kedom,  hoor'dum.  n.  s.  [from 
whore.]  Fornication. 

Some  let  go  whoredom  as  an  indifferent  matter 
which  yet  strive  for  a  holy-day  as  for  their  life. 

Hall. 
Nor  can  that  person  who  accounts  it  his  recrea- 
tion to  see  one  man  wallowing  in  his  filthy  revels, 
and  another  infamous  by  his  sensuality,  be  so  im- 
pudent as  to  alledge,  that  all  the  enormous  draughts 
of  the  one  can  leave  the  least  relish  upon  the  tip  of 
his  tongue;  or  that  all  the  fornications  and  whore- 
doms of  the  other  can  quench  his  own  lust.     South. 
Who'kemaster,  hoor'mas-tur.        ) 
Who'remonger,  h66r'mung-giir.  $ 

[whore  and  master,  or  monger.]  One 
who  keeps  whores,  or  converses  with  a 
fornicatress. 

What  is  a  whoremaster,  fool? — A  fool  in  good 

cloaths,  and  something  like  thee.  Shdkspeare. 

As  if  ive  were  drunkards  by  a  planetary  influence, 

an  admirable  evasiou  of  whoremaster,  man,  to  lay 

his  goatish  disposition  on  the  change  of  a  star. 

Shakspeare- 
Art  thou  fully  persuaded  that  no  whoremonger 
nor  adulterer   shall  have  any  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  God?  and  dost  thou  continue  to  prac- 
tise these  vices.  Tillotson. 

A  rank  notorious  whoremaster,  to  choose 
To  thrust  his  neck  into  the  marriage  noose.  Dryd. 
If  he  were  jealous,  he  might  clip  his  wife's  wings; 
but  what  would  this  avail,  when  there  were  flocks 
of  whoremasters  perpetually  hovering  over  his 
house.  Jlddison. 

Who'reson,   h66r-sun.  n.  s.  [whore  and 
son.]    A  bastard       It  is  generally  used 
in  a  ludicrious  dislike. 
Whoreson,  mad  compound  of  majesty,  welcome. 

Shakspeare . 
Thou  whoreson  Zed!  thou  unnecessary  letter. 

Shakspeare  ■ 
How  now,  you  whoreson  peasant, 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering. 

Shakspeare. 
Frog  was  a  sly  whoreson,  the  reverse  of  John. 

Jlrbuthnot 
Who'rish,  hoor-ish.  adj.   [from  whore.] 
Unchaste;  incontinent. 

You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins, 
Breed  your  inheritors.  Shakspeare. 

By  means  of  a  whorish  woman  a  man  is  brought 
to  a  piece  of  bread.  Proverbs. 

WHORisHLY,h66r'ish-le.  adv.  [from  who- 
rish.] Harlot-like. 
Who'rtleberry,    hwur'tl-ber-re    n.   s. 
[heortcbenian,     Saxon,    vitis     idaa.] 
Bilberry.     A  plant.  Miller. 

Whose,  h66z.  n.  s. 
l .  Genitive  of  who. 

Though  I  cou'd 
With  barefae'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight, 


And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not; 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop .  Shakspedre. 

i.  Genitive  of  which. 

Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death. 

Shakspeare. 
Those  darts  whose  points  make  gods  adore 
His  might,  and  deprecate  his  power.  Prior. 

Who'so,  hod-so.  >    pronoun. 

WHOsoE'vER,h66-so-ev'ur.  $  [who  and  so- 
ever.] Any,  without  restriction.  Whoso 
is  out  of  use. 

Whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  virtue, 
will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand,  by  depressing 
another's  fortune.  baevn. 

Let  there  be  persons  licensed  to  lend  upon  usury: 
let  the  rate  be  somewhat  more  easy  for  the  mer- 
chant than  he  formerly  paid;  for  all  borrowers 
shall  have  some  ease,  be  he  merchant  or  whosoever. 

Bacon. 
He  inclos'd 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this  tree, 
That  whoso  eats  thereof,  forthwith  attains 
Wisdom  Milton. 

Whosoever  hath  Christ  for  his  friend,  shall  be 
sure  of  counsel;  and  whosoever  is  his  own  friend 
will  be  sure  to  obey  it.  South. 

Whurh,  hwiar.  v.  n.     To  pronounce  the 
letter  r  with  too  much  force.  Diet. 

Whurt,   hwurt.  n.  s.   A  whortleberry;  a 
bilberry. 

For  fruits,  both  wild,  as  whurts,  strawberries, 
pears,  and  plums,  though  the  meaner  sort  come 
short,  the  gentlemen  step  not  far  behind  those  of 
other  parts.  Carew- 

Why,  hwi.39:?*75  adv.  [hfu  porthpi.  Sax.] 


1.  For  what  reason?  interrogatively. 

If  it  be  lawful  to  support  the  faith  of  the  church 
against  an  irresistable  party,  why  not  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  church?  Lesley. 

They  both  deal  justly  with  you:  ichy?  not  from 
any  regard  they  have  for  justice,  but  because  their 
fortune  depends  on  their  credit.  Sivift. 

2.  For  which  reason:  relatively. 

In  every  sin,  men  must  not  consider  the  unlaw- 
fulness thereof  only,  but  the  reason  why  it  should 
be  unlawful.  Perkins. 

Mortar  will  not  have  attained  its  utmost  com- 
pactness till  fourscore  years  after  it  has  been  em- 
ployed; and  this  is  one  reason  why.  in  demolishing 
ancient  fabricks,  it  is  more  easy  to  break  the  stone 
than  the  mortar.  Boyle. 

No  ground  of  enmity 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill.  Milton. 

Such,  whose  sole  bliss  is  eating;  who  can  give 
But  that  one  brutal  reason  why  (hey  live.    Dryden. 
For  what  reason:  relatively. 

I  was  dispatch'd  for  their  defence  and  guard, 
And  listen  why  for  I  will  tell  you  now.         Milton. 

We  examine  the  why,  the  what,  and  the  how  of 
things  ^Estrange. 

Turn  the  discourse,  I  have  a  reason  ivhy 
I  would  not  have  you  speak  so  tenderly.      Dryden. 

4.   It  is  sometimes  used  emphatically. 

Ninus'  tomb,  man;  why,  you  must  not  speak 
that  yet:  that  you  answer  to  Pyram.      Shakspeare. 

You  have  not  been  a-bed  then? 
Why,  no;  the  day  had  broke  before  we  parted. 

Shakspeare. 
If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move, 
Why  I'll  enjoy  the  very  love.  Cowley. 

V\  hence  is  this?  why,  from  that  essential  suitable- 
ness which  obedience  has  to  the  relation  which  is 
between  a  rational  creature  and  his  Creator.  South. 

Why'not,  hvvi'not.  adv.  A  cant  word  for 
violent  or  peremptory  procedure. 

Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod. 
And  snapp'd  their  canons  with  awhynot.  Hudibras. 

Wi,  \vi.  [Saxon.]   Holy.    Thus  wimund, 
holy  peace;   widert,  eminent  for  sane- 
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tity;  a/wi,  altogether  holy;  as  Hicrocles, 

Hicronymus,  Hosius,  Sec.  Gibson. 

Wic,  wik.    Wich,  comes  from  the  Saxon 

pic,   which  according  to  the  different 

nature  and  condition  of  places,  hath  a 
three-fold  signification;  implying  either 
a  village,  or  a  bay  made  by  the  winding 
banks  of  a  river,  or  a  castle.  Gibson. 
Wick,  wik.  n.  s.  [peoce,  Saxon,  wieckr, 
Dutch  J  The  substance  round  which  is 
applied  the  wax  or  tallow  of  a  torch  or 
candle. 

But  true  it  is,  that  when  the  oil  is  spent 
The  light  goes  out,  and  tricfc  is  thrown  away; 

So  when  he  had  resign'd  his  regiment, 
His  daughter  'gaii  despise  his  drooping  day.  Speiis. 

There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  tct'eA:  or  snuff  that  will  abate  it.      Shaksp. 
Bodies  are    inflamed  wholly  and    immediately, 
without  auy  wick  to  help  the  inflammation      Bacon. 
Little  atoms  of  oil  or  melted  wax  continually  as- 
cend apace  up  the  wick  of  a  burning  candle    Digby. 
The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles 
only  signifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  air  about  them. 

Brown . 
Wi'cked,  wlk'ld.88  adj.  ["Of  this  common 
word  the  etymology  is  very  obscure: 
picca,  is  an  enchanter;  pseccan  is  to 
ofifiress;  pipian,  to  curse;  ptceb,  is 
crooked:  all  these,  however,  Skinner 
rejects  for  vitiatus,  Latin.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  compound  of  p;c.  vile,  bad,  and 
heud;   malum  cafiut.] 

1.  Given  to  vice;  not  good;  flagitious; 
morally  bad. 

The  dwelling  place  of  the  wicked  shall  come  to 
nought.  Job. 

And  as  the  better  spirit  when  she  doth  bear 
A  scorn  of  death,  doth  shew  she  cannot  die; 

So  when  the  wicked  soul  death's  face  doth  fear, 
Ev'u  then  she  proves  ber  own  eternity  Davies. 

He  of  their  wicked  ways  shall  them  admonish. 

Milton. 

But  since  thy  veins  paternal  virtue  fires, 
Go  and  succeed!  the  rivals  aims  despise; 
For  never,  never  wicked  man  was  wise.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  a  word  of  ludicrous  or  slight 
blame. 

That  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus,  that  blind 
rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes  because 
his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in 
love.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Cursed;  baneful;  pernicious;  bad  in 
effect,  as  medicinal  things  are  called 
virtuous. 

The  tricked  weed  which  there  the  fox  did  lay, 
From  underneath  his  head  he  took  away.     Spenser. 

As  un'cfced  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  brush 'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both.  Shakspeare. 

Wi'ckedi.y,  wik'id-le.  adv  [from  wick- 
ed ]  ''riminally;  corruptly;  badly. 

I  would  now  send  him  where  they  all  should  see, 
Clear  as  the  light,  his  heart  shine;  where  no  man 
Could  be  so  wickedly  or  fondly  stupid, 
But  should  cry  out,  he  saw,  touch'd,  felt  wickedness, 
Aud  grasp'd  it.  Ben  Joruon. 

He  behaved  himself  with  great  modesty  and  won- 
derful repentance;  being  convinced  in  his  con- 
science that  he  had  done  wickedly.         Clarendon. 

That  thou  may'st  the  better  bring  about 
Thy  wishes,   thou  art  xnkkedly  devout.         Dryden. 

'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great: 
Who  wickedly  is  wise  or  madly  brave, 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave.        Pope. 

Wi'ckzbmsssj  wlkld-nea.  n.  s.  [from 
wicked.]  Corruption  of  manners;  guilt; 
moral  ill. 


It  is  not  good  that  children  should  know  any 
wickedness;  old  folks  have  discretion  and  know  the 
world.  Shakspeare. 

These  tents  thou  saw'st  so  pleasant,  were  the  tents 

Of  wickedness;  wherein  shall  dwell  his  race 

Who  slew  his  brother,  Milton. 

Wi'cker,    wik'ur.88  adj.   [vigre,  a  twig, 

Danish;    twiggen,   Dutch.]     Made    of 

small  sticks. 

Each  one  a  little  wicker  basket  had, 
Made  of  line  twigs  entrailed  curiously, 
In  which  they  gather'd  flowers.  Spenser. 

Then  quick  did  dress 
His  halfe  milkc  up  for  cheese,  and  in  a  presse 
Of  wicker  prest  it.  Chapman. 

The  long  broad  shields,  made  up  of  wicker  rods, 
which  are  commonly  used  among  the  northern 
Irish,  but  especially  among  the  Scots,  are  brought 
from  the  Scythians.  Spenser. 

If  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 
Though  a  rush  candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long-lcvell'd  rule  of  streaming  light. 

Milton. 

A  foolish  painter  drew  January  sitting  in  a  wicker 
chair,  with  four  nightcaps  on,  by  the  fire;  and  with- 
out doors  green  trees,  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  midst 
of  July.  Peacham 

Wi'cket,  wik'it.a9  n.  s.  [wicked,  Welsh; 
guicliet,  French;  wicket,  Dutch.]  A 
small  gate. 

When  none  yielded,  her  unruly  page 
With  his  rude  claws  the  wicnel  open  rent, 
And  let  her  in.  Spenser. 

These  wickets  of  the  soul  are  plac'd  on  high. 
Because  all  sounds  do  lightly  mount  aloft.     Davies. 

Now  St.  Peter  at  heav'n's  wicket  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys.  .Milton. 

The  cave  w;is  now  a  common  way; 
The  wicket,  often  open'd,  knew  the  key.      Dryden. 

The  chaffering  with  dissenters,  and  dodging 
about  this  or  the  other  ceremony,  is  like  opening  a 
few  toickets,  by  which  no  more  than  one  can  get  in 
at  a  time.  Swift. 

WIDE,  wide.atf/'.[pibe,  Sax.  wijd,  Dut.] 

1.  Broad;  extended  far  each  way. 

They  found  fat  pasture,  and  the  land  was  wide 
and  quiet.  1  Chronicles. 

He  wand'ring  long  a  wider  circle  made, 
And  many-languag'd  nations  he  survey 'd.       Pope. 

2.  Broad  to  a  certain  degree:  as  three 
inches  wide. 

3.  Deviating;  remote. 

Many  of  the  fathers  were  far  wide  from  the  un- 
standing  of  this  place.  /?«.' 

Consider  the  absurdities  of  that  distinction  be- 
twixt the  act  and  the  obliquity;  and  the  contrary 
being  so  wide  from  the  truth  of  scripture  and  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  so  noxious  to  good  life,  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  to  the  perpetration  of 
whatsoever  sin  there  is  not  at  all  any  predestination 
of  God.  Hammond 

To  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide.  Milton- 

Oft  wide  of  nature  must  be  act  ;i  part, 
Make  love  in  tropes,  in  bombast  brake  his  heart 

Tickle. 
Wide,  wide.  adv. 

1 .  At  a  distance.  In  this  sense  wide  seems 
to  be  sometimes  an  adverb. 

A  little  icii/e 
There  was  a  holy  chapel  edilied, 
Wherein  the  hermit  wont  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  mom  and  even  tide.    Spenser. 
The  Chinese,  a  people  whose  way  of  thinking 
seems  to  lay  as  wide  of  ours  in  Europe  as  their 
country  d  I  TtmpU. 

1.   With  great  extent. 

Of  all  these  bounds  eniiili'd 
With  plenb  on*  riven,  and  wide  skirted  met 
We  make  mee  lady.  Shai 


On  the  east  side  of  the  garden  place 
Cherubic  watch,  and  of  a  iword  tin  il  u 
Hide-waving;  all  approach  far  off  I  -  fright.  Milton. 
open'd  but  to  shut 

Exccll'd  her  pow'r;   the  u.'tcs  wide  open  stood. 

M'tton. 

With  huge  two-handed  sway 
Brandish'd  ajoft,  the  horrid  edge  canit  down, 
Wide  wasting.  Milton. 

The  south  wind  rose,  and  with  black  wings 
Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 
From  under  heav'n.  JMBon. 

Stretch'd  at  ease  the  panting  lady  lies, 
To  shun  the  fervour  of  meridian  ■-kics; 
While  sweating  slaves  catch  ev'ry  breeze  of  air, 
And  with  !fi</t-spreading  fans  refresh  the  fair. 

Gay. 

Yet  wide  was  spread  their  fame  in  ages  past, 
And  poets  once  had  promis'd  they  should  last.  Pope. 
Wi'dely,  wide'le.  adv.  [frOm  wide.] 

1.  With  great  extent  each  way. 

Any  that  considers  how  immense  the  intervals  of 
the  chaos  are,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
atoms,  will  hardly  induce  himself  to  believe,  that 
particles  so  widely  disseminated  could  ever  throng 
one  another  to  a  compact  texture.  Bentley. 

2.  Remotely;  far. 

Let  him  exercise  the  freedom  of  bis  reason,  and 
his  mind  will  be  strengthened;  and  the  light  which 
the  remote  parts  of  truth  will  give  to  one  another, 
will  so  assist  his  judgment,  that  he  will  seldom  be 
iridely  out.  Locke. 

Td  Wi'den,  wi'd'n.103  v.  a.  [from  wide.] 
To  make  wide;  to  extend. 

So  now  the  gates  are  ope ;  now  prove  good  se- 
conds; 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them, 
Not  for  the  flyers.  Shakspeare. 

These  accidents,  when  they  first  happen,  seem 
but  small  and  contemptible;  but  by  degrees  they 
branch  out  and  widen  themselves  into  a  uumerous 
train  of  mischievous  consequences.  South. 

He  was  accustomed  to  sleep  with  a  peaceable 
nose,  softening  in  his  slumbers  the  wrinkles  of  it, 
and  the  anger  which  commonly  mounted  to  that 
part;  but  now  his  nostrils  were  widened  to  the  last 
degree  of  fury.  Dryden. 

To  Wi'den,  wi'd'n.  v.  n.   To  grow  wide; 
to  extend  itself. 

It  is  in  this  that  the  species  of  brutes  are  discri- 
minated from  man,  and  that  proper  difference 
wherein  they  are  wholly  separated,  and  which  at 
last  widens  to  so  vast  a  distance.  Locke. 

With  her  the  temple  ev'ry  moment  crew, 
Upward  the  columns  shoot,  the  roofs  ascend, 
And  arches  widen,  and  long  aisles  extend.      Pope . 

Wi'den  ess,  wide'nes.  n.  s.  [from  wide.] 
1.   Breadth;  large  extent  each  way. 
The  rugged  hair  began  to  fail  amj  ; 
The  sweetness  of  ber  eyes  did  only  stsy, 
Though  not  so  large;  her  crooked  horns  decrease; 
The  wideness  of  her  jaws  and  nostrils  cease.   Dry*. 

Comparative  breadth. 
Within  the  same  annual  lime,  the  centre  of  the 
earth  is  carried  above  lit  ty  timet  aa  far  round  the 
orbia  magnus,  whose  wuli  nest  we  aw  to  be 

twenty  thousand  terrestrial  <    meters.  «&». 

Widgeon,  wid  jri.-;l  n   ».    \  waterfowl, 
not  unlike  a  wild  duck,  but  not  so  !ar 

Amongst  the  tit  -t  sort  we  seek*  i  >  rej  m 

an  !  widgeons.  Came 

vVl  DOW,  wid    ».         .  v.  [ptbpt.  Saxon; 

weduwe,  Out.  .  \A  I  Ish;       fuo, 

Latin.]     A    woman    whose    husband   is 

dead. 

To  take  the  widow, 
Exasperates,  makes  mad  hei  sistei  G  cierfl.  Shake. 

Cutherine  no  more 
Shall  be  call'd  <|u<  i  a;  but  princess  dosi 
And  indow  to  prince  Arthur.  owsfa 

Our  fatherless  distress  »•>-  i«fi  ai  moan*d, 
Your  H'idoic-duloura  likewise  be  unwept.     Shaksp 
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And  will  she  yet  debase  her  eyes  on  me, 
That  cropt  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 
And  made  herwidoio  to  a  woeful  bed?  Skakspeare. 

And  you,  fair  ividow,  who  stay  here  alive, 
Since  he  so  much  rejoices,  cease  to  grieve; 
Your  joys  and  pains  were  wont  the  same  to  be, 
Begin  not  now,  blest  pair!  to  disagree.         Cowley. 

The  barren  they  more  miserable  make, 
And  from  the  widow  all  her  comfort  take.    Sandys. 

He  warns  the  widow,  and  her  household  gods, 
To  seek  a  refuge  in  remote  abodes.  Dryden. 

Who  has  the  paternal  power  whilst  the  vridow 
queen  is  with  child.  Locke. 

To  Wi'dow,  wld'6.  v.  a.  [from  widow.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  husband. 

In  this  city  he 
Hath  widowed  and  unchilded  many  a  one, 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury.    Shakspeare. 

You  are  beguil'd, 
Both  you  and  I,  for  Romeo  is  exil'd: 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed; 
But  1,  a  maid,  die  maiden  widowed.       Shakspeare. 

Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights, 
Has  fore'd  me  to  recourse  of  marriage  rites, 
To  fill  an  empty  side.  Dryden. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  widow-right. 

For  his  possessions, 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal, 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  strip  of  any  thing  good. 

The  widow'd  isle  in  mourning 
Dries  up  her  tears.  Dryden. 

Inclement  weather  and  frosty  blasts  deface 
The  blithesome  year,  trees  of  their  shrivell'd  fruits 
Are  widmo'd,  dreary  storms  o'er  all  prevail. 

Philips. 

Wi/do  wer,  wid'6-  u  r.98  n.s.  [from  widow.'] 
One  who  has  lost  his  wife. 

The  king,  sealing  up  all  thoughts  of  love  under 
the  image  of  her  memory,  remained  a  widower 
many  years  after.  Sidney. 

The  main  consents  are  had,  and  here  we'll  stay 
To  see  our  xoidower's  second  marriage  day.  Shaks. 

They  that  marry,  as  they  that  shall  get  no  chil- 
dren; and  they  that  many  not,  as  the  widowers. 

2  Esdras. 

WYdowhood,  wid'6-hud.  n.  s.  [from  wi- 
dow.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  widow. 

Cccropia,  having  in  her  widowhood  taken  this 
young  Artesia  into  her  charge,  had  taught  her  to 
think  that  there  is  no  wisdom  but  in  including  both 
heaven  and  earth  in  one's  self.  Sidney. 

Ne  ween  my  right  with  strength  adown  to  tread, 
Through  weakness  of  my  widowhood  or  woe, 
For  truth  is  strong.  Spenser. 

She  employed  her  last  widowhood  to  works  no 
less  bountiful  than  charitable.  Carew. 

It  is  of  greater  merit  wholly  to  abstain  from 
things  desirable,  than  after  fruition  to  be  content  to 
leave  them;  as  they  who  magnify  single  life  prefer 
virginity  much  before  widowhood-  Wollon. 

Cherish  thy  hasten'd  widowhood  with  the  gold 
Of  matrimonial  treason:  so  farewel.  Milton. 

2.  Estate  settled  on  a  widow.   Not  in  use. 

For  that  dow'ry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survives  me, 
In  all  my  lands.  Shakspeare. 

Wi'oowhunter,  wid'6-hunt-ur.  n.  s.  [wi- 
dow and  hunter.]  One  who  courts 
widows  for  a  jointure. 

The  widowhunters  about  town  often  afford  them 
great  diversion.  Addison. 

"Wi'dowmaker,  wid'6-ma-kur.  n.  s.  [wi- 
dow and  maker.]  One  who  deprives 
•women  of  their  husbands. 

It  giieves  my  soul 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widoumaker.  Shakspeare. 


Wi'dow-wail,  wid'6-wale.  n.  s.  [widow 
and  wail.]   A  plant.  Miller. 

VVmTH,  width,  n.  s.  [from  wide.]  Breadth; 
wideness.  A  low  word. 

For  the  width  of  the  mortess  gage  this  side,  then 
for  the  tenant  gage  on  that  end  of  the  quarter  you 
intend  the  tenant  shall  be  made.  Moxon. 

Let  thy  vines  in  intervals  be  set; 
Indulge  their  width  ami  add  a  roomy  space, 
That  their  extrcmest  lines  may  scarce  embrace. 

Dryden. 

To   WIELD,    weelc!.275  v.  a.    [pealfcan, 
Saxon,  to  manage  in  the  hand. J 

1.  To  use  with  full  command,  as  a  thing 
not  too  heavy  for  the  holder. 

His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty, 
His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown, 
His  hand  to  wield  a  scepter,  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne.  Shakspeare. 

'Mong6t  forests,  hills,  and  floods,  was  ne'er  such 
heave  and  shove, 
Since  Albion  wielded  arms  against  the  son  of  Jove. 

Drayton. 

There  is  that  hand  boldcn'd  to  blood  and  war, 
That  must  the  sword  in  wond'rous  actions  wield. 

Daniel. 

They  are  in  the  dark  before  tbey  are  aware,  and 
then  they  make  a  noise  only  with  terms;  which,  like 
too  heavy  weapons  that  they  cannot  icield,  carry 
their  strokes  beyond  their  aim.  Digby. 

The  least  of  whom  could  wield 
These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions.    .  Milton. 

Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed. 

Milton. 

If  Rome's  great  senate  could  not  wield  that  sword, 
Which  of  the  conquer'd  world  had  made  them  lord; 
What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  pow'r  was  new. 
To  rule  victorious  armies,  but  by  you!  Waller. 

He  worthiest,  after  him,  his  sword  to  wield, 
Or  wear  bis  armour,  or  sustain  his  shield.  Dryden. 

2.  To  handle:  in  an  ironical  sense. 
Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield? 

Shakspeare. 

Wie'ldy,    weel'de.    adj.    [from    wield.] 
Manageable. 

Wi'ery,  wi're.  adj.  Tfrom  wire.] 

1.  Made  of  wire:  it  were  better  written 
wiry. 

Your  gown  going  off,  such  beauteous  state  reveals, 
As  when  through  flow'ry  meads  th'  hill's  shadow 

steals; 
ufl*  wiih  that  wiery  coronet,  and  shew 
The  hairy  diadem  which  on  your  head  doth  grow. 

JDonne. 

2.  Drawn  into  wire. 

Polymnia  shall  be  drawn  with  her  hair  hanging 
loose  about  her  shoulders,  resembling  wiery  gold. 

Peacluim. 

3.  [from  psep.,  a  pool.]     Wet;   wearish; 
moist.     Obsolete. 

Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fall'n, 
Ev'n  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiery  friends 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  grief     Shakspeare. 

Wife,  wife.  n.  s.  plural  wives,  [pip ,  Sax. 

wiff,  Dutch.] 
1.  A  woman  that  has  a  husband. 
There's  no  bottom,  none, 
In  my  voluptuousness:  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Shakspeare. 

The  kings  of  Spain  have  been  used  to  say,  that 
they  loved  the  East  Indies  for  their  mistress  ouly, 
in  whose  favours  they  could  patiently  enough  en- 
dure a  rival ;  but  esteemed  America  as  their  wife, 
in  whose  love  they  could  not  brook  a  competitor 
without  foul  dishonour.  Heylin. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays.  Milton, 


The  wife  her  husband  murders,  lie  the  wife. 

Dryden 
Fond  of  his  friend,  and  civil  to  his  wife.      Pope. 
2.  It  is  used  for  a  woman  of  low  employ- 
ment. 

Strawberry  wives  lay  two  or  three  great  straw- 
berries at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  the  rest 
are  little  ones.  Bacon. 

Wig,  wig.  n.  s.  Wig,  being  a  termination 
in  the  names  of  men,  signifies  war,  or 
else  a  hero;  from  piga,  a  word  of  that 
signification.  Gibson. 

Wig,  wig.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  fieriwig.] 
i .  False  hair  worn  on  the  head. 

Triumphing  lories  and  desponding  wbigs 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigsi 

Swift. 
2.  A  sort  of  cake.  Ainsworth. 

WIGHT,  wite.3"3  n.  «.  [piht,  Saxon.]  A 
person;  a  being.      Now   used   only  in 
irony  or  contempt. 
Beshrew  the  witch!  with  venomous  wight  sh* 
stays, 
Tedious  as  hell;  but  flies  the  grasp  of  love, 
With  wings  more  momentary  swift  than  thought. 

Shakspeare 
This  world  below  did  need  one  wight, 
Which  might  thereof  distinguish  ev'ry  part.  Davies. 

This  meaner  wight,  of  trust  and  credit  bare, 
Not  so  respected,  could  not  look  t'  effect.     Daniel. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him  mirror  of  knighthood.  Hudihras. 

The  water  flies  all  taste  of  living  wight.  Milton. 
How  couldst  thou  suffer  thy  devoted  knight, 
On  thy  own  day,  to  fall  by  foe  oppress'd, 
The  wight  of  all  the  world  who  lov'd  thee  best? 

Dryden . 
His  station  he  yielded  up  to  a  wight  as  disagree- 
able as  himself.  Jlddison. 

In  fame's  full  bloom  lies  Florio  down  at  night, 
And  wakes  next  day  a  most  inglorious  wight; 
The  tulip's  dead.  Young. 

Wight,  wite.  adj.  Swift;  nimble.    Out  of 
use. 

He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 
And  oft  the  pumics  latched.  Spenser. 

Wight,  wite.    An  initial  in  the  nam<s  of 

men,  signifies  strong;    nimble;    lusty; 

being  purely  Saxon.  Gibson. 

Wi'ghtly,    wite'le.   adv.    [from    wight.] 

Swiftly;  nimbly.     Obsolete. 
Her  was  her,  while  it  was  day-light, 

But  now  ber  is  a  most  wretched  wight; 

For  day  that  was  is  wighlly  past, 

And  now  at  last  the  night  doth  hast.  Spenser, 

WILD,    wild.   adj.   [pilb,    Saxon;   wild, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Not  tame;  not  domestick. 

For  I  am  be,  and  born  to  tame  you,  Kate, 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  cat  to  a  kate, 
Conformable  as  other  household  kates    Shakspeare. 

Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that 
way.  Shakspeare. 

All  beasts  of  the  world  since  wild.  Jviillon. 

2.  Propagated  by  mature;  not  cultivated. 

Whatsoever  will  make  a  wild  tree  a  garden  tree, 
will  make  a  garden  tree  to  have  less  core  or  stone. 

Bacon. 

Goose  grass  or  wild  tansy  is  a  weed  that  strong 
clays  are  very  subject  to.  Mortimer. 

The  wild  bee  breeds  in  the  stocks  of  old  willows, 
in  which  they  first  bore  a  canal,  and  furnish  after- 
wards with  hangings,  made  of  rose  leaves:  and  to 
finish  their  work,  divide  the  whole  into  several 
rooms  or  nests.  Grew. 

3.  Desert;  uninhabited. 
The  wild  beast  where  he  wons  in  forest  wild. 

Milton. 
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'4.  Savage;  uncivilized:  used  of  persons, 
or  practices. 

VllUirs  that  walk, 
As  they  say  spirits  do,  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature  than  the  business 
That  seeks  dispatch  by  day.  Shakspeare. 

Though  the  inundation  destroyed  man  and  beast 
generally,  yet  some  few  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  escaped.  Bacon. 

When  they  might  not  converse  with  any  civil 
men  without  peril  of  their  lives,  whither  should 
they  fly  but  into  the  woods  and  mountains,  and 
there  live  in  a  tcild  and  barbarous  manner.  Davies. 

May  those  already  curst  Esscxian  plains, 
Where  hasty  death  and  pining  sickness  reigns, 
Prove  as  a  desart,  and  none  there  make  stay 
But  savage  beasts,  or  men  as  wild  as  they.    Waller. 

5.  Turbulent;  tempebtuous;  irregular. 

His  passions  and  his  virtues  lie  confus'd, 
And  mizt  together  in  so  wild  a  tumult, 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigur'd  in  him. 

Jlddison. 

6.  Licentious;  ungoverned. 

The  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard. 

Milton. 
Valour  grown  wild  by  pride,  and  pow'r  by  rage, 
Did  the  true  charms  of  majesty  impair: 

Rome  by  degrees  advancing  more  in  age, 
Show'd  sad  remains  of  what  had  once  been  fair. 

Prior. 

7.  Inconstant;  mutable;  fickle. 

In  the  ruling  passion,  there  alone, 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known. 

Pope. 

8.  Inordinate;  loose. 

Other  bars  he  lays  before  me, 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies.  Shakspeare. 

Besides,  thou  art  a  beau;  what's  that,  my  child? 
A  fop  well  drest,  extravagant,  and  wild: 
She  that  cries  herbs  has  less  impertinence, 
And  in  ber  calling  more  of  common  sense.  Dryden. 

9.  Uncouth;  strange. 

What  are  these, 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  earth, 
And  yet  are  on  't?  Shakspeare. 

10.  Done  or  made  without  any  consistent 
order  or  plan. 

With  mountains  as  with  weapons  arm'd,  they 
make 
Wild  work  in  heav'n.  Milton. 

The  sea  was  very  necessary  to  the  ends  of  provi- 
dence, and  it  would  have  been  a  very  wild  world 
had  it  been  without.  Woodward. 

1  1.  Merely  imaginary. 

As  «niversal  as  these  appear  to  be,  an  effectual 
remedy  might  be  applied:  I  am  not  at  present  upon 
a  wild  speculative  project,  but  such  a  one  as  may 
be  easily  put  in  execution.  Swift. 

Wild,  wild.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
A  desert;  a  tract  uncultivated  and  un- 
inhabited. 

Whereas  the  scorching  sky 
Doth  singe  the  sandy  wilds  of  spiceful  Barbary. 

Drayton. 
We  sometimes, 
Who  dwell  this  wild,  constraint  by  want  come 

forth 
To  town  or  village  nigh.  Milton. 

This  gentle  knight 
Forsook  bis  easy  couch  at  early  day, 
An^  to  the  woods  and  wilds  pursued  his  way.  Dryd. 

Then  Lybia  first,  of  all  her  moisture  drain'd, 
Became  a  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand.     Jlddison. 

Is  there  a  nation  in  the  wilds  of  Afric, 
Amidst  the  barren  rocks  and  burning  sands, 
That  does  not  tremble  at  the  Roman  name.   Jlddis. 
You  rais'd  these  hallow'd  walls;  the  desart smil'd, 
And  paradise  was  open'd  in  the  wild.  Popt. 

Wild  basil,  wild'baz-il.  n,  s.  [_aci?ius, 
Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 


Wild  cucumber,  wild-kou'kuin-bui. 
n.  8.     [elaterium1  Latin.]     A  plant. 

The  branches  arc  somewhat  like  those  of  the  cu- 
cumber, but  have  no  tendrils;  the  fruit  is  prickly, 
and  when  ripe  bursts  with  great  elasticity,  and 
abounds  with  fetid  juice.  Miller. 

Wild  olive,  wild'61-lv.  n.  s  [elraifnus, 
Latin;  from  i^xicc,  olix>a,  and  «yxx, 
vitejc.~\  This  plant  hath  leaves  like 
those  of  the  chaste  tree,  and  a  fruit 
like  an  olive.  Miller. 

To  Wi'lder,  wU'dftr.*1'  v.  a.  [from  ivild.^ 
To  lose  or  puzzle  in  an  unknown  or 
pathless  tract. 

The  little  courtiers,  who  ne'er  come  to  know 
The  depth  of  factions,  as  in  mazes  go, 
Where  interests  meet,  and  cross  so  oft,  that  they 
With  too  much  care  are  wilder^  in  the  way.  Dryd. 

O  thou!  who  free'st  me  from  my  doubtful  state, 
Long  lost  and  wilder^d  in  the  maze  of  fate, 
Be  present  still.  Pope. 

Wi'lderness,  wil'dur-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
•wild.'] 

1.  A  desert;  a  tract  of  solitude  and  savage- 
ness. 

He  travell'd  through  wide  wasteful  ground, 
That  uought  but  desart  wilderness  shew'd  all  around. 

Spenser. 

When  as  the  land  she  saw  no  more  appear, 
But  a  wild  loililerness  of  waters  deep, 
Then  'gan  she  greatly  to  lament  and  weep.  Spenser. 

O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care? 
0,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again, 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants!     Shaksp 

But  who  can  always  on  the  billows  lie? 
The  wat'ry  wilderness  yields  no  supply.        Waller. 

All  those  animals  have  been  obliged  to  change 
their  woods  and  ivildernesses  for  lodgings  in  cities. 

Jlrbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  The  state  of  being  wild  or  disorderly. 
Not  in  use. 

The  paths  and  bow'rs  doubt  not  but  our  joint 
hands 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease.  Milton. 

Wi'ldfire,  wild'fire.  n.  s.  [wild  and  Jire.~\ 
A  composition  of  inflammable  materials, 
easy  to  take  fire,  and  hard  to  be  extin- 
guished. 

When  thou  rann'st  up  Gadshill  in  the  night  to 
catch  my  horse,  I  did  think  thou  hadst  been  an 
ignis-fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wildfire.  Shakspeare 

Though  brimstone,  pitch,  wildfire,  burn  quickly, 
and  are  hard  to  quench,  yet  they  make  no  such  fiery 
wind  as  gunpowder.  Bacon. 

Yet  shall  it  in  his  boiling  stomach  turn 
To  bitter  poison,  and  like  wildfire  burn; 
He  shall  cast  up  the  wealth  by  him  devour'd. 

Sandys. 
No  matter  in  the  world  so  proper  to  write  with 
as  wildfire,  as  no  characters  can  be  more  legible 
than  those  which  are  read  by  their  own  light. 

.■Iddison. 
In  flames,  like  Semele's,  be  brought  to  bed, 
While  opening  hell  spouts  wildfire  at  your  head. 

Pope. 
Wildgooseciia'se,  wild-g66s'tshase.  n.  s. 
A  pursuit  of  something  as  unlikely  to 
be  caught  as  the  wild  goose. 

If  our  wits  run  the  wildgoosechace,  I  have  done; 
for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wildgoose  in  one  of  thy 
wits,  than  I  have  in  my  whole  live.  Shakspeare. 
Let  a  man  consider  the  time,  money,  and  vexa- 
tion, that  this  wildgoosechace  has  cost  him,  and  then 
say,  what  have  I  gotten  to  answer  all  this  cxpcncc, 
but  giddy  frolick?  I/Estrange. 

Wi'lding,  wild'ing.*10  «.  a.  [•toildelinghci 
Dutch.]  A  wild  sour  apple. 


Ton  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  fouud, 
And  stood  on  tip-tod,  reaching  from  the  ground. 

Di 
The  red  streak,  of  all  cyder  fruit,  hath  obtain)  d 
the  preference,  being  but  a  kind  of  wilding,  never 
pleasing  to  the  palate.  ."■/<  /limn 

The  wilding's  fibres  arc  contriv'd 
To  draw  th'  earth's  purest  spirit,  and  n 
Its  feculence.  Philips. 

Wi'ldly,  wild'lc.  adv.  [from  wild.'] 
I.  Without  cultivation. 

That  which  grows  wildly  of  itself,  is  worth  no- 
thing. Mote. 
2    Without  lameness;  with  ferity. 

3.  With   disorder;    with    perturbation  or 
distraction. 

Put  your  discourse  into  some  frame,  and  btart  not 
so  wildly  from  my  affair.  Shakspeare  . 

Mrs  Page,  at  the  door,  sweating,  blowing,  and 
looking  wildly,  would  needs  speak  with  you    Shaksj). 

Vouiig  mothers  wildly  stare  with  fear  upprest, 
And  strain  their  helpless  infants  to  their  breast. 

Dryden. 

His  fever  being  come  to  a  height,  he  grew  deli- 
rious, and  talked  very  wildly.  Female  Q,uixote. 

4.  Without  attention;  without  judgment; 
heedlessly. 

As  th'  unthought  accident  is  guilty 
Of  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Capriciously;  irrationally. 

Who  is  there  so  wildly  sceptical  as  to  question 
whether  the  sun  shall  rise  in  the  east?        Wilkins. 

6.  Irregularly. 

She,  wildly  wanton,  wears  by  night  away 
The  sign  of  all  our  labours  done  by  day.      Dryden. 
Wi'ldness,  wild'nes.  n.  s.  [from  wild.l 

1.  Rudeness;  disorder  like  that  of  uncul- 
tivated ground. 

The  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our  plot, 
1  wish  to  be  framed,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  a  natu- 
ral wildness.  Bacon. 

Vainly  thou  tell'st  me  what  the  woman's  care 
Shall  in  the  wildness  of  the  wood  prepare.     Piior. 

2.  Inordinate  vivacity;  irregularity  of  man- 
ners. 

This  same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  but 
prated  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the 
feats  he  hath  done  about  Turnbal-strect;  and  e\ery 
third  word  a  lie.  Shakspeare. 

He  is  giv'n 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company.  Shaksp. 

3.  Savageness;  brutality. 
He  came  in  like  a  wild  man,  but  such  a  wildness 

as  shewed  his  eye-sight  had  tamed  him;  full  of 
withered  leaves,  which,  though  they  fell  not,  still 
threatened  falling.  Sidney 

4.  Ferity;  the  state  of  an  animal  untamed: 
contrary  to  tametiess. 

5.  Uncultivated  state. 
Their  wildness  lose,  and  quitting  nature's  part. 

Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art  Dry.Un 

6.  Deviation  from  a  settled  course;  irre- 
gularity. 

A  delirium  is  but  a  short  wildness  of  the  imagi- 
nation; a  settled  irregularity  of  fancy  is  distinction 
and  madness.  WtUt 

Alienation  of  mind. 
Ophelia,  1  wish 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  w%U$u$$i  so  afaaJI  1  hope  your  virtuei 
May  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again.      SAataa. 
VVildsk'kv  it'i.,  wiid-ser'vis.  n.8.  [era 

g «•••'.  Latin.]   A  plant.  Miller. 

Wile,  wile.  n.  s.  [pile,  Saxon;  ::•/>/, 
Islandick.]  \  deceit;  a  fraud;  a  triik; 
a  stratagem;  a  practice  artful,  sly,  and 
insidious. 
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Their  leader  by  his  wiles  had  much  obtain'd, 
And  done  much  mischief  on  the  Engiisli  state. 

Daniel. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war;  of  wiles, 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not;  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need.  Milton. 

Life  essay'd  the  surest  wile, 
Gilding  itself  with  Laura's  smile.         Roscommon. 

So  Sforza,  curs'd  with  a  too  fertile  brain, 
Lost  by  his  iciles  the  pow'r  his  wit  did  gain.    Dryd. 

The  heart  of  man  is  so  full  of  wiles,  artifices,  and 
deceit,  there  is  no  guessing  at  what  he  is  from  his 
speeches.  Mdison. 

Wisdom's  above  suspecting  wiles, 
The  queen  of  learning  gravely  smiles.  Swift. 

Wi'lful,  wil'ful.  adj.  [will  and  full.] 

1.  Stubborn;  contumacious;  perverse;  in- 
flexible. 

The  wilful  never  want  woe.  Proverbs. 

2.  Done  or  suffered  by  design. 

Sthenobcea  herself  did  choak 
With  wilful  cord,  for  wanting  of  her  will.  Spenser. 

Thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  heav'n,  all  places  thou, 
Who  for  my  toilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence.  Milt. 

The  silent  stranger  stood  amaz'd  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  wilful  poverty.     Dryden. 

By  chance  he  ancient  amities  forgot,  , 

Or  else  expung'd  them  with  one  wilful  blot: 
Nor  knew  he  God  nor  man,  nor  faith,  nor  friends, 
But  for  by-purposes  and  worldly  ends.  Harte. 

Wi'lfully,  wil'ful-e.  adv.  [from  wilful.'] 

1.  Obstinately;  stubbornly. 

The  mother,  who  being  determinately,  least  I 
should  say  of  a  great  lady  wilfully,  bent  to  marry 
her  to  Demagoras,  tried  all  ways  which  a  witty  and 
hard-hearted  mother  could  devise.  Sidney 

Evil  could  she  conceal  her  fire,  and  wilfully  per- 
severed she  in  it.  Sidney. 

Religion  is  matter  of  our  freest  choice;  and  if 
men  will  obstinately  and  wilfully  set  themselves 
against  it,  there  is  no  remedy.  Tillotson. 

2.  By  design;  on  purpose. 

That  will  carry  us,  if  we  do  not  wilfully  betray 
our  succours,  through  all  difficulties.       Hammond. 

If  you  do  not  wilfully  pass  over  any  of  your  great- 
er offences,  but  confess  particularly,  and  repent  se- 
riously of  them,  God  will  more  easily  pass  by  your 
lesser  infirmities.  Bishop  Taylor. 

This  let  him  know; 
Lest,  wilfully  offending,  he  pretend 
Surprisa!.  Milton. 

Wilfulness,  wil'ful-n&s.  72.  s.  [from 
wi/ful.']  Obstinacy;  stubbornness;  per- 
verseness. 

So  full  of  wilfulness  and  self-liking  is  our  najture, 
that  without  some  definitive  sentence,  which,  being 
given,  may  stand,  small  hope  there  is  that  strifes 
will  end.  Hooker. 

Thy  causeless  ruth  repress; 
He  that  his  sorrow  sought  through  wilfulness, 
And  his  foe  fetter'd  would  release  again, 
Deserves  to  taste  his  folly's  fruit.  Spenser. 

Never  hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 
As  in  this  king.  Shakspeare. 

Sins  of  presumption  are  such  as  proceed  from 
pride,  arrogancy,  loilfulness,  and  haughtiness  of 
man's  heart.  Perkins. 

A  stiff  and  stubborn  obstinacy  is  not  so  much 
firmness  and  resolution,  as  wilfulness.    VEstrange. 

That  is  not  hastily  to  be  interpreted  obstinacy  or 
wilfulness,  which  is  the  natural  product  of  their  age. 

Locke. 

Wi'lily,  wi'le-le.  adv.  [from  wily.]  By 
stratagem;  fraudulently. 

They  did  work  wilily,  and  went  and  made  as  if 

they  had  been  ambassadors.  Joshua. 

Wi'liness,   wi'le-nes.  n.  s.  [from  wily.] 

Cunning;  guile. 

The  ungodly,  for  his  own  lust,  doth  persecute  the 


poor:  let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty  wiliness  that 
they  have  imagined  Psalms 

She  supplied  the  weakness  of  force  by  wiliness 
of  art,  and  advantage  of  treaty  Howel. 

WILL,    will.    n.  s.    [pilla,  Saxon;  wille, 
Dutch.] 

1 .  That  power  by  which  we  desire  and 
purpose;  velleity. 

What  freedom  tlie  will  naturally,  under  this  cor- 
rupt state,  hatb,  I  do  not  consider.  Hammond. 
The  will  cannot  be  constrained.  Perkins 
Two  principal  fountains  there  are  of  human  ac- 
tions, knowledge  and  will;  which  will,  in  things 
tending  towards  any  end,  is  termed  choice.  Hooker 

2.  Choice;  arbitrary  determination. 
Will  is  the  power  which  the  mind  has  to  order 

the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to 
consider  it,  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of  any  part  of 
the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice  versa.  Locke. 

Is  it  her  nature,  or  is  it  her  will, 
To  be  so  cruel  to  an  humble  foe? 

If  nature,  then  she  may  it  mend  with  skill; 
If  will,  then  she  at  will  may  ivill  forego.     Spenser. 

These  things  have  a  shew  of  wisdom  in  wilt,  wor- 
ship and  humility.  Collossians. 

Will  holds  the  scepter  in  the  soul. 
And  on  the  passions  of  the  heart  doth  reign.  Dacies. 

The  truth  is,  such  a  man  understands  by  his  will, 
and  believes  a  thing  true  or  false,  merely  as  it 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  a  violent  inclination;  and 
therefore  whilst  that  inclination  lasts  in  its  strength, 
he  discovers  nothing  of  the  different  degrees  of  evi- 
dence. Atterbury. 

.  Discretion;  choice. 

Religion  was  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  before  there  were  civil  laws  amongst  them; 
I  mean  any  other  than  the  meer  wills  of  their 
princes  and  governors.  Wilkins. 

Go,  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise.      Pope. 

4.  Command;  direction. 
At  his  first  sight  the  mountains  are  shaken,  and 

at  his  will  the  south  wind  bloweth.      Ecclesiasticus. 

Our  prayers  should  be  according  to  the  will  of 

God;  they  should  have  nothing  in  them  but  what  is 

wise,  and  holy,  and  heavenly.  Law. 

5.  Disposition;  inclination;  desire. 
I  make  bold  to  press  upon  you  with  so  little  pre- 
paration. 

You're  welcome;  what's  your  will?  Shakspeare. 

He  hath  a  will,  he  hath  a  power  to  perform. 

Drummond. 

He  said,  and  with  so  good  a  will  to  die 
Did  to  his  breast  the  fatal  point  apply, 
It  found  his  heart.  Dryden. 

6.  Power;  government. 
Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine  ene- 
mies. Psalms. 

He  had  his  will  of  his  maid  before  he  could  go; 
he  had  the  mastery  of  his  parents  ever  since  he 
could  prattle;  and  why,  now  he  is  grown  up,  must 
he  be  restrained?  Locke. 

7.  Divine  determination. 
I  would  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an 

acre  of  barren  ground.     The  wills  above  t.e  done; 
but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  Shaky  are. 

8.  Testament;  disposition  of  a  dying  man's 
effects. 

Another  branch  of  the  revenue  still 
Remains  beyond  their  boundless  tight  to  kill, 
Their  father,  yet  alive,  impower'd  to  make  a  will. 

Dryden 

Do  men  make  their  last  wills  by  word  of  mouth 
only?  Stephens 

?    GooD-wi/l.  Favour;  kindness. 
I'll  to  the  doctor,  he  hath  my  good-will, 
And  none  but  he  to  marry  with  Nan  Page.  Shaksp. 

10.  Oooo-will.   Right  intention. 
Some  preach  Christ  of  envy,  and  some  of  good- 
will. Philipptans. 

11.  Ill  will.  Malice;  malignity. 


Will  with  the  wisfi,  will.  n.  s.  Jack  with 
a  lantern. 

Will  with  the  wisp  is  of  a  round  figure,  in  big- 
ness like  the  flame  of  a  candle;  but  sometimes 
broader,  and  like  a  bundle  of  twigs  set  on  fire.  It 
sometimes  gives  a  brighter  light  than  that  of  a  wax- 
candle;  at  other  times  more  obscure,  and  of  a  pur- 
ple colour.  When  viewed  near  at  hand,  it  shines 
less  than  at  a  distance.  They  wander  about  in  the 
air,  not  far  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are 
more  frequeut  in  places  that  are  unctuous,  mouldy, 
marshy,  and  abounding  with  reeds.  They  haunt 
burying-places,  places  of  execution,  and  dunghills. 
They  commonly  appear  in  summer  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn,  and  are  generally  at  the  height 
of  about  six-feet  from  the  ground.  Now  they  dilate 
themselves,  and  now  contract;  now  they  go  on  like 
waves,  and  rain  as  it  were  t>parks  of  fire,  but  they 
burn  nothing.  They  follow  those  that  run  away, 
and  fly  from  those  that  follow  them.  Some  that 
have  been  catched  were  observed  to  consist  of  a 
shining,  viscous,  and  gelatinous  matter,  like  the 
spawn  of  frogs,  not  hot  or  burning,  but  only  shining; 
so  that  the  matter  seems  to  be  phosphorus,  prepared 
and  raised  from  putrifieil  plants,  or  carcasses  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun;  which  is  condensed  by  the  cold  of 
the  evening,  and  then  shines.  Muschenbroek. 

Will-a  wisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns 
O'er  hills  and  sinking  bogs.  Gay. 

To  Will,  will.   v.  a.   [wilgan,  Gothick; 

pilan,  Saxon;  willen,  Dutch.] 
i.  To  desire  that  any  thing  should  be,  or 
be  done;  or  not  be,  or  not  be  done. 

To  will,  is  to  bend  our  souls  to  the  having  or  do- 
ing of  that  which  they  see  to  be  good.         Hooker. 

Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood, 

As  will  the  rest;  so  willeth  Winchester.       Shaksp. 

1  speak  not  of  God's  determining  his  own  will, 

but  his  predetermining  the  acts  of  our  will.    There 

is  as  great  a  difference  betwixt  these  two,  as  betwixt 

my  xoilling  a  lawful  thing  myself,  and  my  inducing 

another  man  to  do  that  which  is  unlawful.  Hammond. 

Whosoever  wills  the  doing  of  any  thing,  if  the 

doing  of  it  be  in  his  power  he  will  certainly  ao  it; 

and  whosoever  does  not  do  that  thing  which  he  has 

in  his  power  to  do,  does  not  properiy  will  it.  South. 

A  man  that  sits  still  is  said  to  be  at  liberty,  be* 

cause  he  can  walk  if  he  xvills  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have. 

She's  too  rough  for  me; 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife?  Shaks. 

3.  To  command;  to  direct. 

St.  Paul  did  well  them  of  Corinth,  every  man  to 
lay  up  somewhat  oq  the  Sunday,  and  to  reserve  it 
in  store  for  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  there.  Hooker. 

How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  gu>se, 
When  man  was  wiWd  to  love  bis  enemies?  Shaksp. 

Our  b  -Utle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour's  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best; 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  should  be  as  good. 

Shakspeare. 
He  willed  him  to  be  of  good  comfort,  promising 
to  bestow  upon  him  whatsoever  he  should  win. 

Knolles. 

If  they  had  any  business,  his  majesty  willed  that 

they  should  attend  Clarendon. 

'Tis  yours,  O  queen!  to  will 

The  work  which  duty  binds  me  to  fulfil.      Dryden. 

It.  has  a  loose  and  slight  signification. 

Let  the  circumstances  of  life  be  what  or  where 

they  will,  a  man  should  never  neglect  improvement. 

Watts. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  future  tense, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  show  or  limit 
the  signification. 

I  will  comr.l  am  determined  to  come: 
importing  choice. 

Thou  wilt  come.  It  must  be  so  that 
thou  must  come,   importing  necessity; 
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or,  it  shall  be  that  thou  shalt  come,  im- 
porting choice. 

Wilt  thou  come?  Hast  thou  deter- 
mined to  come?  importing  choice. 

He  will  come.  He  is  resolved  to  conn ; 
or,  it  must  be  that  he  must  come:  im- 
porting either  choice  or  necessity. 

It  tvill  come.  It  must  so  be  that  it 
must  come:  importing  necessity. 

The  plural  follows  the  analogy  of  the 
singular. 
Wi'li.i  and  Vili,  wll'le.  among  the  En- 
glish Saxons,  as  viele  at  this  clay  among 
the  Germans,  signified  many.  So  Wil- 
iielmus  is  the  defender  of  many;  Wilfred, 
peace  to  many;  which  are  answered  in 
sense  and  signification  by  Polymachus, 
Polycrates,  and  Polyphilus.  Gibson. 
Wi'lling,  wil'ling.-*10  adj.  [from  tvill.'] 

1.  Inclined  to  any  thing;  consenting;   not 
disposed  to  refuse. 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pays 
The  rigid  satisfaction.  Milton. 

Can  any  man  trust  a  better  support,  under  afflic- 
tion, than  the  friendship  of  Omnipotence,  who  is 
both  able  and  willing,  and  knows  how  to  relieve 
him?  Bentley. 

2.  Pleased;  desirous. 

He,  willing  to  please  one  in  authority,  forced  all 
his  skill  to  make  the  resemblance  of  the  best  fashion. 

Wisdom. 
He  stoop'd  with  weary  wings  and  willing  feet. 

Milton. 

3.  Favourable;  well  disposed  to  any  thing. 

As  many  as  were  wiMing-hearted  brought  brace- 
lets arjd  earings.  Exodus. 

4.  Ready;  complying. 

Religion  hath  force  to  qualify  all  sorts  of  men, 
to  make  governors  the  apter  to  rule  with  conscience, 
inferiors  for  conscience  sake  ihe  willinger  to  obey. 

Hooker. 

We've  willing  dames  enough.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Chosen. 

They're  held  with  his  melodious  harmony 
In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity.  Milton. 

6.  Spontaneous. 

Forbear,  if  thou  hast  pity; 
These  groans  proceed  not  from  a  senseless  plant, 
No  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a  tree.   Dryd. 

7.  Consenting. 

How  can  hearts  not  free  serve  willing?    Milton. 
Wi'llingly,  willing- le.  adv.  [from  will.] 

1.  With  one's  own  consent;  without  dis- 
like; without  reluctance. 

That  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  amongst 
christian  churches  should  be  by  all  good  means 
procured,  we  join  most  willingly  and  gladly  with 
them.  Hooker. 

I  dare  not  make  myself  so  guilty, 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
Your  master  wed  me  to.  Shakspeare. 

This  ransom,  if  my  whole  inheritance 
May  compass  it,  shall  willingly  be  paid.      Milton. 

2.  By  one's  own  desire. 

The  condition  of  that  people  is  not  so  much  to 
be  envied,  as  some  would  willingly  represent  it. 

•ftddison. 
Wi'llingness,   wil'ling-nes.  n.  *.  [from 
willing'.]     Consent;   freedom  from  re- 
luctance; ready  compliance. 

We  praise  the  things  we  hear  with  much  more 
willingness  than  those  we  see;  because  we  envy  the 
present,  and  reverence  the  past,  thinking  ourselves 
instructed  by  the  one,  and  overlaid  by  the  other. 

Ben  Jotuon. 

It  is  not  doing  good  after  that  same  wonderful 

manner,  that  Christ's  example  obligctb  us  unto,  but 
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to  a  like  willingness  and  readiness  to  do  good,  as 
far  as  our  power  reacheth.  Calamy. 

Tear  never  yet  a  generous  mind  did  gain; 
We  yield  on  parley,  but  are  storni'd  in  vain; 
Constraint,  in  all  things,  makes  Ihe  pleasure  less; 
Sweet  is  the  love  which  comes  with  willingness. 

Dry  den. 
VVi'li.ow,  wll'lo.327   n.  s.  [pehe,   Saxon; 
aalix,  Latin;  gwilou,   Welsh.]      A  tree 
worn  by  forlorn  lovers. 

It  hath  amentaceous  flowers,  consisting  of  several 
stamina,  which  are  collected  into  a  spike,  but  are 
barren.  The  embryos  arc  produced  upon  different 
trees  from  the  male  Bowers,  and  aferwards  become 
a  fruit  or  husk,  shaped  like  a  cone,  opening  in  two 
parts,  and  containing  downy  seeds.  Millet. 

I  offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow  tree,  to 
make  him  a  garland,  as  being  forsaken;  to  bind  him 
up  a  rod,  as  being  worthy  to  be  whipt.    Shakspeare- 

In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  wiUow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks.  Shakspeare. 

Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
I  Wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake.  Shakspeare 

When  heaven's  burning  eve  the  field  invades, 
To  marshes  he  resorts  obscur'd  with  reeds, 
And  hoary  willows  which  the  moisture  feeds. 

Sandys. 
Afflicted  Israel  shall  sit  weeping  down, 
Their  harps  upon  the  neighbouring  willows  hung, 
No  joyous  hymn  encouraging  their  tongue.     Prior. 
Wx'llowish,   wil'16-ish.  adj.   [trom   wil- 
low."] Resembling  the  colour  ol  willow. 
Make  his  body  with  greenish  coloured  crewel,  or 
willoioish  colour.  Walton. 

Wi'llowweed,  wil'lo-weed.  n.  s.  [from 
willow  and  wt- cd;  lysimac/iia,  Latin.]  A 
plant.  Ainsworth. 

Wi'llowwort,  wil'lo-wurt.  n.  s.  A  plant. 

Miller. 
Wi'lv,  wi'le.  adj.  [from  wile.]    Cunning; 
sly;  full  of  stratagem;  fraudulent;   insi- 
dious; subtle;  mischievously  artful. 

They  are  so  cautelous  and  wily  headed,  especi- 
ally being  men  of  small  practice  in  law  matters,  that 
you  would  wonder  wheiice  they  borrow  such  subtil- 
ties  and  shifts.  Spenser. 

In  the  wily  snake 
Whatever  slights,  none  would  suspicions  mark, 
As  from  his  wit  aud  native  subtilty 
Proceeding.  Milton. 

Since  this  false,  wily,  doubling  disposition  of 
mind  is  so  intolerably  mischievous  to  society,  God 
is  sometimes  pleased,  in  mere  compassion  to  men, 
to  give  them  warning  of  it,  by  setting  some  odd 
mark  upon  such  Cains.  South. 

My  icily  nurse  by  long  experience  found, 
And  first  discovered  to  my  soul  its  wound: 
'Tis  love,  said  she.  Dryden. 

Wi'mble,  wim'bl.405  n.  s.  \_wimfiel,  old 
Dutch,  from  wemelen,  to  bore.]  An  in- 
strument with  which  holes  are  bored. 

At  harvest-home,  trembling  to  approach 
The  little  barrel  which  he  fears  to  broach, 
He  'ssays  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back, 
And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  smack    Dryden. 

As  wben  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er, 
Who  ply  the  tcimble,  some  huge  beam  to  bore; 
Urg'd  on  all  hands  it  nimbly  spins  about, 
The  grain  deep  piercing  till  it  scoops  it  out.    Pope. 
The  trepan  is  like  a  wimble  used  by  joiners. 

Sliarp. 
Wi'mble,  wim'bl.  adj.    Active;  nimble; 
shifting  to  and  fro.     Such  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  here. 

He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 

And  oft  the  pumies  latched: 
Therewith  afraid  I  ran  away; 
But  he,  that  earst  seein'u  but  to  play, 

A  shaft  in  earnest  snatched.  Spetiser. 
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Wi'mple,  wlm'pl.*°*n.  a.fyiefilion,  Latin. 

A  plant. 
Wimple,  wlm'pl.n.*.  [tftiimfile,  French.] 
A  hood;  a  veil.   It  is  printed  in  H/iense*, 
perhaps  by  mistake,  wimble. 

So  fair  and  fresh,  as  fairest  flower  in  May, 
For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside, 
And  widow-like  sad  wimble  thrown  away,  fi^wn 
The  Lord  will  take  away  the  changeable  suits  of 
apparel,  and  the  wimples,  and  the  crisping  pin. 

huioh- 

To  Wi'mple,  wlm'pl.  v,  a.  To  'yaw  down 
as  a  hood  or  veil. 

The  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimbled  was  full  low.      Sptnser. 

Win,  win.  whether  initial  or  final,  in  the 
names  of  men,  may  either  denote  a 
masculine  temper,  from  pin,  which  sig- 
nifies in  Saxon,  war,  strength,  &c.  or 
else  the  general  love  and  esteem,  he 
hath  among  the  people,  from  the  Saxon 
p:ne,  i.  e.  dear  beloved.  In  the  names 
of  places  it  implies  a  battle  fought  there. 

Gibson. 

To  Win,  win.  v.  a.  prct.  wan  and  won; 
part.  pass.  won.  [pinna,  Sax.  winnen, 
Dutch] 

1.  To  gain  by  conquest. 

The  town  of  Gaza,  where  the  enemy  lay  en- 
camped, was  not  so  strong  but  it  might  be  won. 

Knolles- 

He  gave  him  a  command  in  his  navy,  and  under 

bis  good  conduct  won  many  islands.  Heylin. 

His  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win. 

Milton. 
Follow  cheerful  to  the  trembling  town; 
Press  but  an  entrance,  and  presume  it  icon.   Dryd. 

2.  To  gain  the  victory  in  a  contest. 

Loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  sbin'd  upon.  Hudibras. 

I  five  years  at  Tarentum  wan 
The  questorship,  and  then  our  love  began.  Denham. 

Thy  well-breath'd  horse 
Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course.  Dryden. 

3.  To  gain  something  withheld,  or  some- 
thing valuable. 

When  you  see  my  son,  tell  him,  that  his  sword 
can  never  win  the  honour  that  he  loses.  Shakspeare. 

Resolv'd  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray.  Pope. 

4.  To  obtain;  to  allure  to  kindness  or  com- 
pliance. 

Thy  virtue  wan  me;  with  virtue  preserve  me. 
Dost  thou  love  me?  Keep  me  then  still  worthy  to 
be  beloved.  Sidney. 

Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  To  gain  by  play. 

He  had  given  a  disagreeable  vote  in  Parliament, 
for  which  reason  not  a  man  would  have  so  much 
correspondence  with  him  as  to  icin  his  money.  .Iddis. 

6.  To  gain  by  persuasion. 

They  icni  great  numbers  to  receive 
With  joy  the  tidings  brought  from  heav'n.    Milton. 

7.  To  gam  by  courtship. 

She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won.     Shakspeart 

No  tears,  Cclia,  now  shall  win 
My  resolv'd  heart  to  return; 

I  have  search  (I  thy  soul  within, 
And  find  BOQgul  but  pride  and  scorn.  CareW- 

That  flood  witiu-ss'd  bis  inconstant  flame, 
When  thus  he  swore,  and  won  the  yielding  dame. 

Gay- 

To  Win,  win.  v.  n. 
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l.'To  gain  the  victory. 

Nor  is  it  aught  but  just, 
That  he,  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won, 
Should  win  in  arms.  Milton. 

2.  To  gain  influence  or  favour. 

You  express  yourself  very  desirous  to  win  upon 
the  judgment  of  your  master,  and  not  upon  his  affec- 
tions only.  bacon. 

You  have  a  softness  and  beneficence  winning  on 
the  hearts  of  others.  Dryden. 

Thy  words  like  musick  every  breast  controul, 
Steal  thro'  the  air,  and  win  upon  the  soul.      Pope. 

3.  To  gain  ground. 

The  rabble  will  in  time  win  upon  power.    Shaks. 

4.  To  be  conqueror  or  gainer  at  p;ay. 

Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night: 
My  mind's  not  on't,  you  ate  ioo  hard  for  me. 
— Sir,  1  did  never  win  of  you  before 
— But  little,  Charles; 

Nor  shall  not,  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play.  Shaks. 
To  Wince,  winse.  v.  n.  [gwingo,  Welsh.] 
To  kick,   as   impatient  of  a  rider,  or  of 
pain. 

I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  icince,  nor  speak  a  word. 

Shakspeare. 
Room,  room,  for  my  horse  will  imnce, 
If  he  came  within  so  many  yards  of  a  prince. 

BenJonson. 
The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent 
The  wrong  done  to  his  fundament, 
Began  to  kick,  and  fling,  and  loince, 
As  if  h'  had  been  beside  his  sense.  Hudibras. 

Wi'noek,  wins'ur.  n.  s.  [from  wince.^  A 

kicking  beast. 
Winch,  winsh.  n.    s.  [guincher,  French; 
to  twist.]     A  windlass;  something  held 
in  the  hand  by  which  a  wheel  or  cylin- 
der is  turned. 
Put  a  winch  with  the  wheel.  Mortimer. 

To  Winch,  winsh.352  v.  a.  The  same  with 
wince;  or  perhaps  from  guincher,  Fr. 
to  (wist;  winch  signifying  sometimes  to 
writhe  or  contort  the  body.]  To  kick 
with  impatience;  to  shrink  from  any 
uneasiness. 

We  who  have  free  souls 
It  touches  not,  let  the  gall'd  jade  winch; 
Our  withers  are  unwrung.  Shakspeare. 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 
So  often  in  the  quarrel  bled! 
Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it.  Hudibras. 

This  last  allusion  gall'd  the  panther  more; 
Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  ivinch,  though  shrewdly  pain'd. 

Dryden. 
Their  consciences  are  galled;  and  this  makes 
them  winch  and  fling,  as  if  they  had  some  mettle. 

Tillotson. 
Wi'noopipe,  win-ko'pipe.  n.  s. 

There  is  a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble  fields, 
which  country  people  call  the  ivincopipe;  which  if 
it  opens  in  the  morning,  you  may  be  sure  a  fair  day 
will  follow.  Bacon. 

Wind,  wind,  or  wind.  n.  s.  [pinb,  Saxon; 
wind,  Dutch;  gwynt,  Welsh.] 

1 .  Wind  is  when  any  tract  of  air  moves 
from  the  place  it  is  in,  to  any  other, 
with  an  impetus  that  is  sensible  to  us: 
wherefore  it  was  not  ill  called  by  the 
ancients  a  swifter  course  of  air;  a  flow- 
ing wave  of  air;  a  flux,  effusion,  or  stream 
of  air.  Muschtnbroek. 

The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general.  He's  the  rock, 
the  oak,  not  to  be  wind  shaken.  Shakspeare. 

Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun  beams, 
Driving  back  shadows  over  low'ring  hills 
Therefore  do  nimble  pinion'd  doves  draw  lo>e; 
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And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 

Sh:tkspeare. 

Falmouth  lieth  farther  out  in  the  trade  way,  and 
so  offeretb  a  sooner  opportunity  to  wind-driven- ships 
than  Plymouth.  Careio. 

Wind  is  nothing  but  a  violent  motion  of  the  >ir. 
produced  by  a  rarefaction  more  in  one  place  than 
another,  by  the  sun-beams,  the  attractions  of  the 
moon,  and  the  combinations  of  the  earth's  motions. 

Cheyne. 
%.  Direction  of  the  blast  from  a  particular 
point;  as  eastward,  westward. 
I'll  give  thee  a  wind, 

I  myself  have  all  the  other, 

And  the  very  points  they  blow; 

All  tbe  quarters  that  they  know 

I'  tlf  shipman's  card.  Shakspeare. 

In  the  year  1300,  one  Flavio  of  Malphi,  in  the 
realm  of  Naples,  found  out  the  compass,  or  jiixis 
nautica,  consisting  of  eight  winds  only,  the  four 
principal,  and  four  collateral;  and  not  long  after, 
the  people  of  Bruges  and  Antwerp  perfected  that 
excellent  inveution,  adding  twenty-four  other  sub- 
ordinate winds  or  points.  Hey  tin. 

3.  Breath;  power  or  act  of  respiration. 
If  my  tvwd  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  pray- 
ers, 1  would  repent.  Shakspeare 

His  toind  he  never  took  whilst  the  cup  was  at  his 
mouth,  but  justly  observed  the  rule  of  drinking  with 
one  breath.  Hakewill. 

The  perfume  of  the  flowers,  and  their  virtues  to 
cure  shortness  of  wind  in  pursy  old  men,  seems  to 
agree  most  with  the  orange.  Temple. 

It  stopp'd  at  once  the  passage  of  his  wind, 
And  the  free  soul  to  flitting  air  resign'd.      Dryden. 

4.  Air  caused  by  any  action. 
On  each  side  her 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers  colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 

Shakspeare. 
In  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind, 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes. 

Milton. 

5.  Breath  modulated  by  an.  instrument. 
Where  the  air  is  pent,  there,  breath  or  other 

blowing,  which  carries  but  a  gentle  percussion,  suf- 
fices to  create  sound;  as  in  pipes  and  wind  instru- 
ments. Bacon 

Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind; 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind. 

Dryden. 

6.  Air  impregnated  with  scent. 
A  hare  had  long  escap'd  pursuing  hounds, 

By  often  shifting  into  distant  grounds, 

Till  finding  all  his  artifices  vain, 

To  save  his  life,  he  leap'd  into  the  main, 

But  there,  alas!  he  could  no  safety  find, 

A  pack  of  dog-fish  had  him  in  the  wind.         Swift. 

7.  Flatulence;  windiness. 
It  turns 

Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind.   Milton. 

8.  Any  tiling  insignificant  or  light  as  wind. 
Think  not  with  toind  of  airy  threats  to  awe 

Milton. 

9.  Down  the  Wind.    To  decay. 
A  man  that  had  a  great  veneration  for  an  image 

in  his  house,  found  that  the  more  he  prayed  to  it  to 
prosper  bim  in  the  world,  the  more  he  went  down 
the  wind  still.  L 'Estrange. 

10.  To  take  or  huve  the  Wind.  To  gain 
or  have  the  upper  hand. 

Let  a  king  in  council  beware  how  he  opens  his 
own  inclinations  too  much;  for  else  counsellors  will 
but  take  the  wind  of  him,  instead  of  giving  free 
counsel.  Bacon. 

To  Wind,  wind.  v.  a.  pret.  wound,  in  Pope 
winded;  part,  wound,  [pinban,  Saxon; 
winden,  Dutch;  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  blow;  to  souid  by  inflation. 
The  'squire  gan  nigher  to  approach, 
And  wind  his  horn  under  the  castle  wall, 
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That  with  the  noise  it  shook  as  it  would  fall. 

Spenser. 
Every  Triton's  horn  is  ivinding, 
Welcome  to  the  wat'ry  plain.  Dryden. 

Ye  vig'rous  swains!  while  youth  ferments  your 
blood, 
Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net. 

Pope. 

2.  To  turn  round;  to  twist. 

Nero  could  touch  and  time  the  harp  well;  but 
in  government  sometimes  he  used  to  wind  the  pins 
too  high,  and  sometimes  let  them  down  too  low. 

Bacon. 

The  figure  of  a  sturdy  woman,  done  by  Michael 
Angelo,  washing  and  winding  of  linen  cloaths;  in 
which  act  she  wrings  out  the  water  that  made  the 
fountain.  Wotton. 

Wind  the  woodbine  round  this  arbour.    JSjilton. 

3.  To  regulate  in  motion;  to  turn  to  this 
or  that  direction. 

He  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 
As  if  an  angel  dropt  down  from  the  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Shakspeare. 

In  a  commonwealth  or  realm, 
The  government  is  call'd  tbe  helm; 
With  which,  like  vessels  under  sail, 
They  're  turn'd  and  winded  by  the  tail.    Hudibras. 

4.  To  nose;  to  follow  by  scent. 

5.  To  turn  by  shifts  or  expedients. 

Whence  turning  of  religion  's  made 
The  means  to  turn  and  icind  a  trade.       Hudibras. 

Mr.  Whiston  did  not  care  to  give  more  than  short, 
general  hints  of  this  famous  challenge,  and  the  issue 
of  it;  but  he  endeavours  to  wind  and  turn  himself 
every  way  to  evade  its  force.  Waterland. 

6.  To  introduce  by  insinuation. 

You  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  offices,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.  Shakspeare. 

Edmund,  seek  him  out,  wind  me  into  him,  frame 
the  business  after  your  own  wisdom.       Shakspeare. 

Little  arts  and  dexterities  they  have  to  wind  in 
such  things  into  discourse.     Govern  of  the  Tongue. 

7.  To  change. 

Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  prince,  he 
might  toind  and  turn  our  constitution  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  shape  our  government  to  his  fancy. 

Addison- 

8.  To  entwist;  to  enfold;  to  encircle. 

Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  loind  thee  in  my  arms. 

Shakspeare. 
You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance.  Shaksp. 

Sometime  am  I 
All  wownd  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness.  Shakspeare. 

9.  To  Wind  out;  to  extricate. 

When  he  found  himself  dangerously  embarked, 
he  bethought  himself  of  all  possible  ways  to  disen- 
tangle himself,  and  to  wind  himself  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth he  was  in.  Clarendon. 

10.  To  Wind  up..     To  bring  to  a  small 
compass,  as  a  bottom  of  thread. 

Without  solemnly  winding  up  one  argument, 
and  intimating  that  he  began  another,  he  lets  bis 
thoughts,  which  were  fully  possessed  of  the  matter, 
run  in  one  continued  strain.  Locke. 

1 1.  To  Wind  up.  [used  of  a  watch.]    To 
convolve  tiie  spring. 

I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  wind  up  my 
watch,  or  play  with  some  rich  jewel.     Shakspeare. 

12.  To  Wind  up.    To  put  into  a  state  of 
renovated  or  continued  motion. 

Fate  seem'u  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years, 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more: 
Till,  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  calling  time, 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still.  Dryden. 

Will  not  the  author  of  tbe  universe,  having  made 
an  automaton  which  can  wind  up  itself,  see  whether 
it  hath  stood  still  or  gone  true?  Greic. 
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Is  there  a  tongue,  like  Delia's  o'er  lier  cup, 
That  ruus  for  ages  without  winding  up?       Young. 

13.  To  Wind  ufi.   To  raise  by  degrees. 
These  he  did  so  wind  up  to  his  purpose,  that  they 

withdrew  from  the  court.  Hayvbard. 

When  they  could  not  coolly  convince  him,  they 
railed,  and  called  him  an  heretick:  thus  they  wound 
up  his  temper  to  a  pitch,  and  treacherously  made 
use  of  that  infirmity.  Mlerbury. 

14.  To  Wind  ufi.  To  straiten  a  string  by 
turning  that  on  which  it  is  rolled;  to  put 
in  tune. 

Hylas!  why  sit  we  mute, 
Now  that  each  bird  saluteth  the  spring? 

Wind  up  the  slackcn'd  strings  of  thy  lute, 
Never  canst  thou  want  matter  to  sing  Waller. 

Your  lute  may  wind  its  strings  but  little  higher, 
To  tune  their  notes  to  that  immortal  quire.    Prior. 

15.  To  Wind  ufi.  To  put  in  order  for 
regular  action:  from  a  watch. 

O  you  kind  gods! 
Cure  this  great  breach  of  his  abused  nature; 
Th'  untun'd  and  jarring  senses  O  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father  Shakspeare. 

The  weyrd  Bisters,  hand  in  hand, 
Posters  of  the  sea  aud  laud, 
Thus  do  go  ahout,  about, 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 
Aud  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine: 
Peace!  the  charm  's  wound  up.  Shakspeare. 

To  Wind,  wind.  v.  n. 

1.  To  turn;  to  change. 

So  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind, 
You  cast  our  fleetest  wits  a  mile  behind.     Dryden. 

2.  To  turn;  to  be  convolved. 

Some  plants  can  support  themselves;  and  some 
others  creep  along  the  ground,  or  wind  about  other 
tree*,  and  cannot  support  themselves.  Bacon. 

Stairs  of  a  solid  newel  spread  only  upon  one  small 
newel,  as  the  several  folds  of  fans  spread  about  then- 
centre;  but  these,  because  they  sometimes  wind,  and 
sometimes  fly  off  from  that  winding,  take  more 
room  up  in  the  staircase.  Moxon. 

3.  To  move  round. 

If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  yet  stand  not  still, 
But  wind  about  till  thou  hast  topp'd  the  hill.  Denham. 

4.  To  proceed  in  flexures. 

It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent, 
As  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here.       Shakspeare. 

Ever  more  did  winde 
About  his  bosome  a  most  crafty  minde.    Chapman. 

He  loinds  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way, 
Amongst  innumerable  stars.  Milton. 

It  was  a  rock  winding  with  one  ascent.    Milton. 

The  silver  Thames,  her  own  domestick  flood, 
Shall  bear  her  vessels,  like  a  sweeping  train; 

And  often  wind,  as  of  his  mistress  proud, 
With  longing  eyes  to  meet  her  face  again    Dryden. 

You  that  can  search  those  many  corner'd  minds, 
Where  woman's  crooked  fancy  turns  and  icinds- 

Dryden. 

Still  fix  thy  eyes  intent  upon  the  throng, 
And,  as  the  passes  open,  wind  along.  Gay. 

5.  Wcund  is  commonly  the  preterit.  Pofie 
has  used  winded. 

Swift  ascending  from  the  azure  wave, 
He  took  the  path  that  winded  to  the  cave.      Pope. 

6.  To  be  extricated;  to  be  disentangled; 
with  out. 

Long  lab'ring  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 
Out  of  such  prison.  Milton. 

Wi  ndholnd,  winri'h6und.  adj.  [wind  and 
bound.']     Confined  by  contrary  winds. 

Yet  not  for  this  the  windbound  navy  weigh 'd: 
Slack  were  their  sails,  and  Neptune  disobey 'd   Dryd. 

When  I  bestir  myself,  it  is  high  sea  in  his  house; 
and  when  I  sit  still,  his  affairs  forsooth  arc  wind- 
bound.  Sptctator. 

Is  it  reasonable  that  our  English  fleet,  which 
used  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should  be  »i,ti/- 
bound?  Spectator. 


Wi'ndkgg,  wind'eg.  n.  s.  An  egg  not 
impregnated;  an  egg  t hat  does  not  con- 
tain   he  principles  of  life. 

Sound  cg»s  sink,  and  such  as  are  addled  swim; 
as  do  also  those  termed  hypencmia,  or  wimUggs. 

Brown. 

Wi'nder,  wind'ur.98  ?i.  s.  [from  wind.] 

1.  An  instrument  or  person  by  which  any 
thing  i»>  turned  round. 

The  winder  shows  his  workmanship  so  rare 
As  doth  the  fleece  excel,  and  mocks  her  looser  clew; 
As  neatly  bottom'd  up  as  nature  forth  it  drew.  Drayl 
To  keep  troublesome  servants  out  of  the  kitchen, 
leave  the  xoinder  sticking  on  the  jack,  to  fall  on  their 
heads.  Swift 

2.  \  plant  that  twists  itself  round  others. 
Plants  that  put  forth  their  sap  hastily,  have  their 

bodies  not  proportionable  to  their  length;  and  there- 
fore they  are  winders  and  creepers,  as  ivy  and 
bryony.  Bacon 

Windfall,   wind'fall.    n.  s.   [wind  and 
fall.} 

1.  Fruit  blown  down  from  the  tree. 

Gather  now,  if  ripe,  your  winter  fruits,  as  apples, 
to  prevent  their  falling  by  the  great  winds;  also 
gather  your  windfalls.  Evelyn 

2.  An  unexpected  legacy. 
Wi'ndflower,  wind'flou-ur.  n.  s.     The 

anemone. 
Wi'ndgall,   wind'ga.11.   n.  s.   [wind  and 
gall.] 

Windgalls  are  soft,  yielding,  flatulent  tumours 
or  bladders,  full  of  corrupt  jelly,  which  grow  upon 
each  side  of  the  fetlock  joints,  and  are  so  painful 
in  hot  weather  and  hard  ways,  that  they  make  a 
horse  to  halt.  They  are  caused  by  violent  straining, 
or  by  a  horse's  standing  on  a  sloping  floor,  or  from 
extreme  labour  and  heat,  or  by  blows.  Far.  Dirt. 
His  horse  infected  with  the  fashions,  full  of  wind- 
galls,  and  sped  with  spavins.  Shakspeare. 

Wi'ndgun,  wind'gun.  n.  s.  [wind  and 
gun.]  Gun  which  discharges  the  bul- 
let by  means  of  wind  compressed. 

The  windgun  is  discharged  by  the  forcible  com- 
pression of  air,  being  injected  through  a  syringe; 
the  strife  and  distention  of  the  imprisoned  air 
serving,  by  the  help  of  little  falls  or  shuts  within, 
to  stop  and  keep  close  the  vents  by  which  it  was 
admitted.  Wilkins. 

Forc'd  from  windguns,  lead  itself  can  fly, 
And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky.  Pope. 

Wi'ndiness,  win'de-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
windy.] 

1 .  Fulness  of  wind;  flatulence. 

A  icindiness  and  puffing  up  of  your  stomach  after 
dinner,  and  in  the  morning  Harvey. 

Orifices  are  prepared  for  the  letting  forth  of  the 
rarified  spirits  in  ructus,  or  windiness,  the  common 
effects  of  all  fermented  liquors.  Floyer. 

2.  Tendency  to  generate  wind. 

Sena  loseth  somewhat  of  its  windiness  by  decoct- 
ing; and,  generally,  subtile  or  windy  spirits  are 
taken  ofTby  incension  or  evaporation.  Bacon. 

3.  Tumour;  pufliness. 

Fr>m  this  his  modest  and  humble  charity,  virtues 
which  rarely  cohabit  with  the  swelling  windiness  of 
much  knowledge,  issued  this.  Brerewood. 

Wi'nding,  winding.*18  n.  s.  [from  wind.] 
Flexure;  meander. 

It  was  the  pleasantcst  voyage  in  the  world  to  fol- 
low the  windings  of  this  river  Inn,  through  such  a 
variety  of  pleasing  scenes  as  the  course  of  it  natural  lv 
led  us.  Mdison. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate; 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain. 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  win<t:ngs  run. 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends        .iddison. 

Wi'ndingsheet,     wind'ing-sheei.     n.  s. 
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[wind  and  sheet.]     A  sheet  in  which 
the  dead  are  enwrapped. 

These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  ictl; 

My  heart,  sweet  boy,  sli  til  Ik-  |h)  lettalcl 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 

Shakupeari . 

The  great  wimlingsliKh.  thai  bury  all  tint 
oblivion,  are  deluges  and  earthquakes  liacun. 

The  chaste  Penelope  having,  as  she  thought,  lost 
Ulysses  at  sea,  employed  her  tunc  in  preparing  a 
windingsheet  for  Laertes,  the  father  of  her  husband. 

Qputator. 

Wi'ndlass,  wlnd'las.31"  n.  s.  [wind  and 
lace.] 

1.  A  handle  by  which  a  rope  or  lace  is 
wrapped  together  round  a  cylinder. 

2.  A  handle  by  which  any  thing  is  turned. 

Thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
With  windlasses,  and  with  assays  of  bias, 
By  indirections  find  directions  out.         Shakspeare. 

Wi'ndle,  wln'dl.  n.  s.  [from  To  wmd.] 
A  spindle.  Ainaworth. 

Wi'ndmill,  win'mill.  n.  s.  [wind  and 
mill.]     A  mill  turned  by  the  wind. 

We,  like  Don  Quixotte,  do  advance 
Against  a  windmill  our  vain  lance.  Waller. 

Such  a  sailing  chariot  might  be  more  conve- 
niently framed  with  moveable  sails,  whose  force 
may  be  impressed  from  their  motion,  equivalent  to 
those  in  a  windmill.  H'ilkins. 

Windmills  grind  twice  the  quantity  in  an  hour 
that  watermills  do.  Mortimer. 

His  fancy  has  made  a  giant  of  a  windmill,  and 
he's  now  engaging  it.  F.  Jlllerbury. 

Wi'ndow,  win'do.327  n.  &■.  [vinduei 
Danish.  Skinner  thinks  it  originally 
wind-door.] 

1.  An  aperture  in  a  building  by  which 
air  and  light  are  intromitled. 

Being  one  day  at  my  window  all  alone, 
Many  strange  things  happened  me  to  see.  Spenser. 

A  fair  view  her  window  yields, 
The  town,  the  river,  and  the  fields.  Waller. 

He  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sight, 
Though  thick  of  bars  that  gave  a  scanty  light; 
But  ev'n  that  glimmering  serv'd  him  to  descry 
Th'  inevitable  charms  of  Emily.  Lh-yden. 

When  you  leave  the  windows  open  for  air,  leave 
books  on  the  lotnaW-seat,  that  they  may  get  air 
too.  Swift. 

2.  The  frame  of  glass  or  any  other  mate- 
rials that  cover  the  aperture. 

To  thee  1  do  commend  my  watchful  soul, 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes: 
Sleeping  or  waking,  oh  defend  me  still.       Shaksp. 

In  the  sun's  light,  let  into  my  darkened  chamber 
through  a  small  round  hole  in  my  window-ah  ater, 
at  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  window,  I 
placed  a  lens.  .Wwton. 

3.  Lines  crossing  each  other. 

The  favourite,  that  just  begins  to  prattle, 
Is  very  humoursome,  ai.d  makes  great  clutter, 
Till  he  has  windmes  on  his  bread  and  butrrr.    A. 

4.  An  aperture  resembling  a  window 

To  Wi'ndow,  win'do.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  windows. 

Between  these  half  columns  above,  the  whole 
room  wa-  id  round.  ('..-ten. 

V\il!i  pert  flat  eye-,  SBC  imndow'd  iw  II  its  In  ad: 
A  brain  of  feathers,  and  a  heart  of  lead.         Pope. 

2.  To  place  at  a  wfetdo 

Wouldst  thou  be  window'd  in  grr:it  Rome,  and 

see 

Thy  master  thus  with  |  nig  down 

His  corrigible  iinck,  his  , 

To  penetrative  shame?  Shakspeare. 

j.  To  break  into  open: 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wh<  reaoe'er  you  arc, 
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That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  stona, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'u  aud  window' d  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these?  Shakspeare. 

Wi'ndpipk,  wind'pipe,  or  wind'pipc.  n.  s. 
[wind  and  fii/ie.]  The  passage  for  the 
breath;  the  usfiera  arteria. 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dogs,  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate.      Shaksp. 

The  wezzon,  rough  artery,  or  windpipe,  is  a  part 
inservient  to  voice  and  respiration;  thereby  the  air 
descendeth  unto  the  lungs,  and  is  communicated 
unto  the  heart.  Brown- 

The  quacks  of  government,  who  sat 
At  th'  unregarded  helm  of  state, 
Considered  timely  how  t'  withdraw, 
And  save  their  windpipes  from  the  law.    Hudibras. 

Because  continual  respiration  is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  our  lives,  the  windpipe  is  made  with  an- 
nulary cartilages.  Ray. 

The  windpipe  divides  itself  into  a  great  number 
of  branches,  called  bronchia:  these  end  in  small 
air-bladders,  capable  to  be  inflated  by  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  and  to  subside  at  the  expulsion  of  it. 

Arbuthnot. 

Wi'ndward,    wind'wurd.88    adv.    [from 

•wind.']     Toward  the  wind. 

Wi'ndy,  win'de.  adj.  [from  ■wind.'] 

1.  Consisting  of  wind. 

See  what  showers  arise, 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  soul 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eyes  and  heart. 

Shakspeare. 

Subtile  or  windy  spirits  are  taken  off  by  incen- 

sion  or  evaporation.  Bacon. 

2.  Next  the  wind. 

Lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart  — 

Yes,  my  lord,  1  thank  it,  poor  fool! 

It  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care.         Shakspeare. 

3.  Empty;  airy. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words? 
Windy  attornies  to  their  client  woes, 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries,         Shakspeare. 

What  windy  joy  this  day  had  1  conceiv'd, 
Hopeful  of  his  deliv'ry,  which  now  proves 
Abortive,  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost!  Milton. 

Look,  here  's  that  windy  applause,  that  poor 
transitory  pleasure,  for  which  I  was  dishonoured. 

South. 

Of  ev'ry  nation  each  illustrious  name 
Such  toys  as  these  have  cheated  into  fame, 
Exchanging  solid  quiet  to  obtain 
The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  brain.  Dryden. 

4.  Tempestuous;  molested  with  wind. 

On  this  windy  sea  of  land  the  fiend 
Walk'd  up  and  down.  Milton. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water;  and 
when  we  see  it  wimbi  and  dusty,  the  wind  does  not 
make  but  only  raise  dust.  South. 

5.  Puffy;  flatulent. 

In  such  a  windy  colic,  water  is  the  best  remedy 
after  a  surfeit  of  fruit.  Arbuthnot 

Wine,  wine.  n.  s.  [pin,  Sax.  vinn,  Dut.] 
1.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

The  icine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  nieer  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Shakspeare. 

Do  not  fall  in  love  with  me; 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine.      Shaksp. 

The  increase  of  the  vineyards  for  the  wine  cel- 
lars. Chronicles 

Be  not  amongst  wine-bibbers,  amongst  riotous 
eaters.  Proverbs 

Thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine 
fat.  Isaiah. 

They  took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine- 
bottles  old  and  rent,  and  bound  up.  Joshua. 

Where  the  wine-press  is  hard-wrought,  it  yields 
a  harsh  wine  lhat  tastes  of  the  grape-stone.   Bacon. 

His  troops  on  my  strong  youth  like  torrents  rusht; 
As  in  a  wise-press  Judah's  daughter  crusht.  Sandys. 


With  large  wine-offerings  pour'd,  and  sacred 
feast.  Milton. 

Shall  I,  to  please  another  wine-sprung  mind, 
Lose  all  mine  own?  God  hath  given  me  a  measure 

Short  of  his  canne  and  body,  must  1  find 
A  pain  in  that,  wherein  he  finds  a  pleasure? 

Herbert. 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  are  doom'd  to  die; 
Rich  fragrant  wines  the  cheering  bowls  supply 

Pope. 
If  the  hogshead  falls  short,  the  wine-cooper  had 
not  filled  it  in  proper  time.  Swift. 

Preparations  of  vegetables  by  fermen- 
tation, called  by  the  general  name  of 
wines,  have  quite  different  qualities 
from  the  plant;  for  no  fruit,  taken 
crude,  has  the  intoxicating  quality  of 
wine.  Arbuthnot. 

WING,  wing.410  n.  s.  [gehpinj,  Saxon; 

winge,  Danish/] 
1.  The  limb  of  a  bird  by  which  it  flies. 
As  Venus'  bird,  the  white  swift  lovely  dove, 
Doth  on  her  wings  her  utmost  swiftness  prove, 
Finding  the  gripe  of  falcon  fierce  not  fur.    Sidney. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 

Shakspeare. 

An  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  spreadeth  abroad 

her  icings,  taketh  them  and  beareth  them  on  her 

wings.  Deuteronomy. 

A  spleenless  wind  so  stretcht 
Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  so  urg'd  our  keel.   Chap. 

The  prince  of  augurs,  Helitherses,  rose: 
Prescient  he  view'd  th'  aerial  tracts,  and  drew 
A  sure  presage  from  ev'ry  wing  that  flew.      Pope. 
.  A  fan  to  winnow. 

Wing,  cartnave,  and  bushel,  peck,  ready  at  hand. 

Tusser. 

3.  Flight;  passage  by  the  wing. 
Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  xoing  to  the  rooky  wood: 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowze, 
While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouze. 

Shakspeare. 

Thy  affections  hold  a  icing 

Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors.    Shaksp. 

I  have  pursued  her  as  love  hath  pursued  me,  on 

the  wing  of  all  occasions.  Shakspeare. 

While  passion  is  upon  the.  wing,  and  the  man 

fully  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  some  unlawful 

object,  no  remedy  or  controul  is  to  be  expected 

from  his  reason.  South. 

You  are  too  young  yosr  power  to  understand; 
Lovers  take  wing  upon  the  least  command.     Dryd. 

And  straight  with  inborn  vigour,  on  the  wing, 
Like  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 

Drxjden. 
Then  life  is  on  the  icing;  then  most  she  sinks 
When  most  she  seems  reviv'd.  Smith. 

<t.  The  motive  or  incitement  of  flight. 
Fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary: 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king.  Shakspeare. 

5.  The  side  bodies  of  an  army. 

The  footmen  were  Germans,  to  whom  were  join- 
ed as  wings  certain  companies  ot  Italians.  Knolles. 

The  left  wing  put  to  flight, 
The  chief's  o'erborn,  he  rushes  on  the  right.  Dryd. 

6.  Any  side-piece. 

The  plough  proper  for  stiff  clay  is  long,  large, 
and  broad,  with  a  deep  head  and  a  square  earth- 
board,  the  couller  long  and  very  little  bending,  with 
a  very  large  wing.  Mortimer. 

To  Wing,  wing.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun/] 
I.  To  furnish  with  wings;  to  enable  to  fly. 
The  speed  of  gods 
Time   counts   not,    though   with   swiftest   minutes 
wing'd.  Milton. 

Who  knows  but  he,  whose  hand  the  lightning 
forms, 


Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms , 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind, 
Or  turns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind. 

Pope. 
2.  To  supply  with  side  bodies. 
We  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle,  which  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Wing,  wing.  v.  n. 

1.  To  transport  by  flight. 

I,  an  old  turtle, 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough,  and  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  till  I  am  lost.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  exert  the  power  of  flying. 

Warm'd  with  more  particles  of  heav'nly  flume, 
He  winged  his  upward  flight,  aud  soar'd  to  fame; 
The  rest  remain'd  below,  a  crowd  without  a  name. 

Dryden. 

Struck  with  the  horror  of  the  sight 
She  turns  her  head,  and  wings  her  flight.       Pnor. 

From  the  Meotis  to  the  northern  sea, 
The  goddess  wings  her  desp'rate  way.  Prior. 

Wi'nged,  wing'ed.36;J  adj.  [from  wing:] 

1.  Furnished  with  wings;  flying. 

And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her 
way 
The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers, 
To  visit  all  thy  creatures?  Milton. 

We  can  fear  no  force 
But  winged  troops,  or  Pegasean  horse.  Waller. 

The  winged  lion's  not  so  fierce  in  fight 
As  Lib'ri's  hand  presents  him  to  our  sight.  Waller. 

The  cockney  is  surprised  at  many  actions  of  the 
quadruped  and  winged  animals  in  the  fields.  Watts. 

2.  Swift;  rapid 

Now  we  bear  the  king 
Tow'rd  Calais:  grant  him  there,  and  there  being 

seen, 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  icinged  thoughts 
Athwart  the  sea.  Shakspeare. 

Hie,  good  sir  Michael,  bear  this  scaled  brief 
With  winged  haste  To  the  lord  marshal.        Shaksp. 

Wingedpea',  wing'ed-pe.   n.  s.   \_ochrus, 

Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Wi'ngshei.l,  wing'shel.   n.  s.   \_wing  and 

shell.]     The  shell  that  covers  the  wing 

of  insects. 

The  long  shelled  goat-chaffer  is  above  an  inch 
long,  and  the  wingshells  of  themselves  an  inch, 
and  half  an  inch  broad;  so  deep  as  to  come  down 
below  the  belly  on  both  sides.  Grac. 

Wi'ngy,  wing'e.  adj.  [from  wing.]    Hav- 
ing wings;  resembling  wings. 

They  spring  together  out,  and  swiftly  bear 
The  flying  youth  through  clouds  and  yielding  air; 
With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind, 
And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  morn  behind.  Jlddis. 
To  WINK,  wingk.4"8  v.  n.  [pinccan,  Sax. 

wincken,  Dutch.J 
I.  To  shut  the  eyes. 

Let's  see  thine  eyes;  wink  now,  now  open  them: 

In  my  opinion  yet  thou  see'st  not  well.   Shakspeare. 

They're  fairies;  he  that  speaks  to  them  shall  die: 

I'll  winfc  and  couch;  no  man  their  sports  must  eye. 

Shakspeare. 
His  false  cunning 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a  twenty  years  removed  thing, 
While  one  would  winfc.  Shakspeare. 

He  with  great  imagination, 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  pow'rs  to  death, 
And,  winking,  leapt  into  destruction.     Shakspeare. 
In  despite  of  all  this,  he  runs  foolishly  into  his 
sin  and  ruin,  merely  because  he  winks  hard,  and 
rushvs  violently  like  a  horse  into  the  battle.  Taylor. 
Toe  Scripture  represents  wicked  men  as  without 
understanding;  not  that  they  are  destitute  of  the 
natural  faculty;  they  are  not  blind,  but  they  winfc. 
J  Tiltolson. 
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If  any  about  them  should  make  them  think  there 
is  any  difference  between  being  in  the  dark  and 
winking,  get  it  out  of  their  minds.  Locke. 

2.  To  hint,  or  direct,  by  the  motion  of  the 
eyelids. 

You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you. 

Shakspeare. 

Send  him  a  spoon  when  he  wants  a  knife:  wink 

at  the  footman  to  leave  him  without  a  plate.  Swift. 

3.  To  close  and  exclude  the  light. 

While  Hermes  pip'd  and  sung,  and  told  his  tale, 
The  keeper's  winking  eyes  began  to  fail, 
And  drowsy  slumber  on  the  lids  to  creep, 
Till  all  the  watchmen  was  at  length  asleep.  Dryd. 

When  you  shoot,  and  shut  one  eye, 
You  cannot  think  he  would  deny 
To  lend  the  other  friendly  aid, 
Or  wink,  as  coward  and  afraid.  Prior. 

4.  To  connive;  to  seem  not  to  see;  to  to- 
lerate. 

They  be  better  content  with  one  that  will  ioink 
at  their  faults,  than  with  him  that  will  reprove  them. 

Whitgift. 

I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen.  Shakspeare. 

Let  not  night  see  my  black  and  deep  desires; 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand!  Shakspeare. 

The  king  gave  him  great  gifts,  and  winked  at  ihe 
great  spoil  of  Bosworth-field,  which  came  almost 
wholly  to  this  man's  hands.  Bacon. 

Let  us  not  write  at  a  loose  rambling  rate, 
In  hope  the  world  will  wink  at  all  our  faults. 

Roscommon. 

Obstinacy  cannot  be  winked  at,  but  must  be  sub- 
dued. Locke. 

Cato  is  stern  and  awful  as  a  god: 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty, 
Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt.       Mdison 

5.  To  be  dim. 

The  sullen  tyrant  slept  not  all  the  night, 
But,  lonely  walking  by  a  winking  light, 
Sobb'd,  wept,  and  groan'd,  and  beat  his  wither'd 
breast.  Dryden. 

Wink,  wingk.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  of  closing  the  eye. 

You  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  ay  might  put 
This  ancient  moral.  Shakspeare. 

At  every  wink  of  an  eye  some  new  grace  will  be 
born.  Shakspeare. 

Since  I  receiv'd  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  ioink.  Shakspeare. 

The  beams  so  reverend  and  strong, 
Dost  thou  not  think 

I  could  eclipse  and  cloud  them  with  a  ioink, 
But  that  I  would  not  lose  her  sight  so  long?  Donne. 

It  raged  so  all  night,  that  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink. 

Temple. 
Not  write!  but  then  I  think; 
And  for  my  soul  I  cannot  sleep  a  wink.  Pope. 

2.  A  i'int  given  by  motion  of  the  eye. 

Her  wink  each  bold  attempt  forbids.        Sidney. 
The  stockjobber  thus  from  'Change-alley  goes 
down, 

And  tips  you  the  freeman  a  wink; 
Let  me  have  but  your  vote  to  serve  for  the  town, 
And  here  is  a  guinea  to  drink.  Swift. 

VVi'nker,    wingk'ur.   n.   *.   [from   wink.] 
One  who  winks. 

A  set  of  nodders,  winkers,  and  whisperers,  whose 

business  is  to  strangle  all  others  offspring  of  wit  in 

their  birth.  Pope. 

Wi'nkingly,    wlngking-le.    adv.   [from 

winking.]   With  the  eye  almost  closed. 

If  one  bcholdeth  the  light,  he  vieweth  it  wink- 

ingly,  as  those  do  that  are  purblind;  but  if  any 

thing  that  is  black,  he  looketh  upon  it  with  a  broad 

and  full  eye.  Peacham. 

Wi'nnkr,    win'nur.98   n.   s.  [from    win.] 

One  who  wins. 

A  gamester,  having  lost  all,  borroweth  of  his  next  j 
fellow  gamester  somewhat  to  maintain  play;  which  | 
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he  setting  unto  him  again,  shortly  winneth  all  from 
the  winner.  Spenser. 

Go  together, 
You  precious  winners  all;  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.  Shakspeare. 

Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  play'd  me  false. 

Shakspeare. 
Whether  the  winner  laughs  or  no,  the  loser  will 
complain;  and  rather  than  quarrel   with  his  own 
skill,  will  do  it  at  the  dice.  Temple. 

Wi'nnino,    wln'ning.410  fiarticipial   adj. 
[from  <win.~\    Attractive;  charming. 

Yet  less  fair, 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 
Than  that  smooth  watery  image.  Milton- 

On  her,  as  queen, 
A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  still; 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  eyes,  to  wish  her  still  in  sight.  Milton. 

Cato's  soul 
Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks. 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues.     Jlddison. 
Wi'nning,   win'ning.    n.    a.    [from   win.'] 
The  sum  won. 

A  smile  in  one  of  Congreve's  prologues  compares 

a  writer  to  a  buttering  gamester,  that  stakes  all  his 

winnings  upon  every  cast;  so   that  if  he  loses  the 

last  throw,  he  is  sure  to  be  undone.  Mtison. 

To  Wi'nnow,  wln'nd.8"*  v.  a.  [pinbnian, 

Saxon;  evanno,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  separate  by  means  of  the  wind;  to 
pari  the  grain  from  the  chaff. 

Were  our  royal  faith  martyrs  in  love, 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition.      Shakspeare. 

In  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display, 
And  thrash  it  out  and  winnow  it  by  day.      Dryden. 

2.  To  fan;  to  beat  as  with  wings. 
Now  on  the  golar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 

Winnoios  the  buxom  air.  Milton. 

3.  To  sift;  to  examine. 
Winnow  well  this  thought,  and  you  shall  find 

'Tis  light  as  chaff  that  flies  before  the  wind.  Dryd. 

4.  To  separate;  to  part. 
Bitter  torture  shall 

Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood.  Shakspeare. 

To  Wi'nnow,  win'no.  v.  n.  To  part  corn 
from  chaff. 

Winnow  not  with  every  wind,  and  go  not  into 
every  way.  Ecclesiastkus. 

Wi'nnow er,  win'no-ur.9s  n.  s.  [from  win- 
now.] He  who  winnows. 
WI'NTER,  win'tAr.Wn.  s.  [pinten,  Sax. 
winter,  Danish,  German,  and   Dutch.] 
The  cold  season  of  the  year. 

Though  he  were  already  stept  into  the  winter  of 
his  age,  he  found  himself  warm  in  those  desires, 
which  were  iu  his  son  far  more  excusable.   Sidney. 

After  summer  evermore  succeeds 
The  barren  winter  with  his  nipping  cold.     Shaksp. 

A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire.     Shakspeare. 

He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana:  a 
nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously ; 
the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  the  in.         Sliakspeare. 

The  two  beneath  the  distant  poles  complain 
Of  endless  winter  and  perpetual  rain.  Dryden. 

Liest  thou  asleep  beneath  those  hills  of  snow? 
Stretch  out  thy  lazy  limbs;  awake,  awake, 
And  winter  from  thy  furry  mantle  shake.     Dryden. 

Suppose  our  poet  was  your  foe  before, 
Yet  now  the  bus'ness  of  the  field  is  o'er: 
'Tis  time  to  let  your  civil  wars  alone, 
When  troops  are  into  winter  quarters  gone.     Dryd. 

He  that  makes  no  reflections  on  what  he  reads, 
only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  talcs,  fit  in 
winter-nights  for  the  entertainment  of  others.  I^ocke. 

Stem  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime, 
The  fields  arc  florid  with  unfading  prime.       Pope. 
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To  define  winter,  I  consider  first  wherein  it 
agrees  with  manner,  spring,  autumn,  and  1  find 
they  are  all  seasons  of  the  year;  therefore  a  season 
of  the  year  is  a  genus:  then  I  observe  wherein  it 
differs  from  these,  and  that  is  in  the  shortness  of 
the  days;  therefore  this  may  be  called  its  special 
nature,  or  difference;  then,  by  joining  these  toge 
ther,  I  make  a  definition.  Winter  is  that  season  of 
the  year,  wherein  the  days  are  shortest.  Watts 

To    Wi'nter,    win'tur.  v,    n.    [from   the 
noun.]     To  pass  the  winter. 

The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all  the 
beasts  of  the  earth  shall  winter  upon  them.   Itaiah. 
Because  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to  win- 
ter in,  the  more  part  advised  to  depart.  Jicts. 
To  VV'i'ntek,  win'tur.    v.  a.     To  feed  or 
manage  in  the  winter. 

The  cattle  generally  sold  for  slaughter  within,  or 
exportation  abroad,  had  never  been  handled  or  win- 
tered at  hand -meat.  Temple. 
Young  lean  cattle  may  by  their  growth  pay  for 
their  wintering,  and  so  be  ready  to  fat  next  sum- 
mer-                                                                Mortimer. 
Winter,  win'tur.    is  often    used  in  com- 
position. 

The  king  sat  in  the  winter  -house,  and  there  was 

a  fire  burning  before  him.  Jeremiah. 

If  in  November  and  December  they  fallow,  'tis 

called  awi?iter-fallowing.  Mortimer. 

Shred  it  very  small  with  thyme,  sweet  marjoram, 

and  a  little  winter-savoury.  Walton. 

Wi'ntehbeaten,      win'tur-be-t'n.      adj. 

[winter  and  beat.]   Harassed  by  severe 

weather. 

He  compareth  his  careful  case  to  the  sad  season 
of  the  year,  to  the  frosty  ground,  to  the  frozen  trees, 
and  to  his  own  winterbcalen  flocke.  Spenser. 

Winterche'rry,  win'ttlr-tsher-re.  n.  s. 
[a/kekenge.]  A  plant.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  bigness  of  a  cherry,  and  inclosed  in 
the  cup  of  the  flower,  which  swells  over 
it  in  form  of  a  bladder.  Miller. 

Winterci'tron,  win'tur-sit-turn.417   n.  s. 

A  sort  of  pear. 
Wi'ntergreen,  win'tur-green.  n.  s.  F/iy- 
rola,  Latin.]   A  plant.   '  Miller. 

Wi'nterly,  wm'tur-le.  adj.  [winter  and 
like.]  Such  as  is  suitable  to  winter;  of  a 
wintry  kind. 

If  't  be  summer  news, 
Smile  to  't  before;  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  count'nance  still.  Shakspeare, 

Wi'ntry,    win'tre.    adj.    [from    winter.] 
Brumal;  hyemal;  suitable  to  winter. 
He  saw  the  Trojan  fleet,  dispers'd,  distress'd 
By  stormy  winds  and  wintry  heaven  oppress 'd. 

Dn^./en. 

Wi'ny,  wi'ne.  adj.  [from  wine.]  Having 
the  taste  or  qualities  of  wine. 

Set  cucumbers  among  muskuielons.  and  see  whe- 
ther the  melons  will  not  be  more  winu,  and  better 
.  tasted'  Bacon. 

To  WIPE,  wipe.  v.  a.  [pipan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  cleanse  by  rubbing  with  something 
soft. 

Such  a  handkerchief, 
I'm  sure  it  was  your  wife's,  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with.  Shakspeare. 

She  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  icip'rf  them  with  her  hair. 

Milton. 
Then  with  her  vest  the  wound  she  wipes  and  dries. 

Dnxlunn. 

2.  To  take  away  by  tcrsion. 
Calumniate  stoutly;  for  though  we  wipe  away 

with  never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  us,  there 
will  be  left  some  sulliage  bchiud.     Decau  of  Piety* 

3.  To  strike  off  gently. 
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Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.    Shaksp 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wip'd  them 
soon.  Milton. 

A  young  man,  having  suffered  many  tortures,  es- 
caped with  life,  and  told  his  fellow  christians,  that 
the  pain  of  them  had  been  rendered  tolerable  by 
the  presence  of  an  angel,  who  stood  by  him  and 
wiped  off  the  tears  and  sweat.        «  Jlddison. 

4.  To  clear  away. 

Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples;  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.  Shakspeare. 

5.  [emungo.]     To  cheat;  to  defraud. 

The  next  bordering  lords  commonly  encroach  one 
upon  another,  as  one  is  stronger,  or  lie  still  in  wait 
to  wipe  them  out  of  their  lands.  Spenser. 

G.  To  Wipe  out.     To  efface. 

This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your  house, 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  in  the  next  parliament.  Shaksp 

As  thou  lov'st  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out  the  rest 
of  thy  services  by  leaving  me  now.         Shakspeare. 

Take  one  in  whom  decrepid  old  age  has  blotted 
out  the  memory  of  his  past  knowledge,  and  clearly 
loiped  out  the  ideas  his  mind  was  formerly  siored 
with,  and  stopped  up  all  the  passages  for  new  ones 
to  enter;  or  if  there  be  some  of  the  inlets  yet  left 
open,  the  impressions  made  are  scarce  perceived. 

Locke. 

Wipe,  wipe.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  of  cleansing. 

2.  A  blow;  a  stroke;  a  jeer;  a  gibe;  a  sar- 
casm. 

To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  wipe, 
You  print  it  in  Italick  type: 
When  letters  are  in  vulgar  shapes, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  the  wit  escapes; 
But  when  in  capitals  exprest, 
The  dullest  reader  smokes  the  jest.  Swift 

3.  [vanellus.]    A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

Wi'per,  wi'pur.98  n.  s.  [from  ivi/ie.~\  An 
instrument  or  person  by  which  any  thing 

is  wiped. 

The  maids  and  their  makes, 
At  dancing  and  wakes, 
Had  their  napkins  and  posies, 
And  the  ivipers  for  their  noses.  Ben  Jonson. 

WIRE,  wi'ur.  n.  s.  [yirer,  French,  to  draw 
round.  Skinner.']  Metal  drawn  into  slen- 
der threads. 

Tane  was  the  damsel ;  and  without  remorse 
The  king  condemn'd  her,  guiltless,  to  the  fire: 

Her  veil  and  mantle  plackt  they  off  by  force, 
And  bound  her  tender  arms  in  twisted  wire.  Fairfax. 

Thou  shalt  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  stew'tl  in 
brine, 
Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle.  Shakspeare. 

The  soldier,  that  man  of  iron, 
"Whom  ribs  of  horror  all  environ, 
That's  strong  with  wire  iustead  of  veins, 
In  whose  embraces  you're  in  chains. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

And  the  cherubick  host,  in  thousand  quires, 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires.   Milt. 

Some  roll  a  mighty  stone,  some  laid  along, 
And,  bound  with  burning  wires,  on  spokes  of  wheels 
are  hung.  Dryden. 

To  Wi'redraw,  wi'ur-draw.  v.  a.  [wire 

and  draw.] 

1 .  To  spin  into  wire. 

2.  To  draw  out  into  length. 

A  fluid  moving  through  a  flexible  canal,  when 
small,  by  its  friction  will  naturally  lengthen  and 
wiredraw  the  sides  of  the  canal,  according  to  the 
direction  of  its  axis.  Arbulhnot. 

3.  To  draw  by  art  or  violence. 

I  have  been  wrongfully  accused,  and  my  sense 
wiredrawn  into  blasphemy.  Dryden. 


Wi'redrawer,  wi'ur-draw-ur.  n.  s.  [wire 
and  draw.]  One  who  spins  wire. 

Those  who  have  need  of  umni  led  silver,  as  gilders 
and  wiredrawers,  must,  besides  an  equal  weight  of 
silver  mixed  with  other  metais,  give  an  overplus  to 
reward  the  refiner's  skill.  Locke. 

To  Wis,  wis.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part,  pass 
wist,  [wissen,  German;  vjysen,  Dutch.] 
To  think;  to  imagine    «  >osoiete. 

Thus  proud  and  fierce,  urn <  the  hearts  he  stept 
Of  them  poor  souls;  and  eutti  ig  reason's  reins, 
Made  them  his  own  before  they  bad  it  ivist  Sidney. 

When  Mammon  boa    W  ;>urpose  mist, 
Him  to  entrap  unwares,  another  way  he  wist. 

Spenser. 
This  book,  advisedly  read,  and  diligently  ft .Mow- 
ed but  one  year  at  home,  would  do  a  young  gentle- 
man more  good,  I  wiss,    than  three  years  travel 
abroad.  Jlsckam. 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silver'd  o'er,  and  so  was  this.  Shakspeare. 

Marry  with  a  king, 
A  bachelor,  a  handsome  stripling  too, 
I  wis  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match.      Shaksp. 

When  for  more  worlds  the  Macedonian  cried, 
He  wist  not  Thetys  in  her  lap  did  hide 
Another  yet,  a  world  reserv'd  for  you, 
To  make  more  great  than  that  he  did  subdue. 

Waller. 

Wi'sdom,  wiz'dum.160  n.  s.  [ptpbom,  Sax. 
wiisdom,  Danish  ] 

1  Sapience;  the  power  of  judging  right- 
ly; the  knowledge  of  divine  and  human 

things. 

That  which  moveth  God  to  work  is  goodness,  and 
that  which  ordereth  his  work  is  wisdom,  and  that 
which  perfecteth  his  work  is  power.  f looker. 

As  from  senses  reason's  work  doth  spring, 
So  many  reasons  understanding  gain. 

And  many  understandings  knowledge  bring, 
And  by  much  knowledge  wisdom  «e  obtain.   Dames. 

Wisdom  is  that  which  makes  men  judge  what  are 
the  best  ends,  and  what  the  best  means  to  attain 
them,  and  gives  a  man  advantage  of  counsel  and 
direction.  Temple. 

As  science  is  properly  that  knowledge  which  re- 
lateth  to  the  essences  of  things,  so  wisdom  to  their 
operations.  Grew. 

O  sacred  solitude!  divine  retreat! 
Choice  of  the  prudent,  envy  of  ihc  great! 
By  the  pure  stream,  or  in  the  waving  shade, 
We  court  fair  wisdom,  that  celestial  maid     Young. 
2.  Prudence;   skill    in    affairs;    judicious 

conduct. 

'Tis  much  he  dares, 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.  Shakspeare. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together, 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
No  chance  may  shake  it.  Shakspeare. 

Wise,  wize.  adj.  [pip,  Saxon;  wiis,  Dut. 
and  Danish.] 

1.  Sapient;  judging  rightly;  having  much 
knowledge. 

Heav'n  is  for  thee  too  high;  be  lowly  uh'sc.  Milt 
All  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Goths  were  com- 
posed in  ver=e,  which  were  called  runes,  or  viises, 
and  from  thence  the  term  of  wise  came.       Temple. 

Since  the  floods  demand 
For  their  descent  a  prone  and  sinking  land, 
Does  not  this  due  declivity  declare 
A  wise  director's  providential  care?         Blackmore. 
The  wisest  and  best  men,  in  all  ages,  have  lived 
up  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  when  they  saw 
nothing  in  it  opposite  to  morality.  Mdison. 

2.  Judicious;   prudent;   practically  know- 


l  would  have  you  icise  unto  that  which  is  good, 
and  simple  concerning  evil.  Romans. 

The  young  and  gay  declining,  Alma  flies 
At  nobler  game,  the  mighty  and  the  wise: 
By  nature  more  an  eagle  than  a  dove, 
She  impiously  prefers  the  world  to  love.       Young, 
.   Skilful;  dexterous. 

Speak  unto  all  that  are  wise-hearted,  whom  I 
have  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  that  they  may 
make  Aaron's  garments  Excdus. 

Do  we  count  him  a  toise  man,  who  is  wise  in  any 
thing  but  bis  own  proper  profession  and  employ- 
ment, and  wise  for  every  body  but  himself? 

Tillotson. 

They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they 
have  no  knowledge.  Jeremiah. 

.  Skilled  in  hidden  arts:  a  sense   some- 
what ironical. 

There  was  an  old  fat  woman  even  now  with 


me- 


mg. 

There  were  ten  virgins;  five  of  them  were  icisc, 
and  five  were  foolish.  Matthew. 


— Pray,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  of  Brainford? 

S/ia/cs»eare. 
Grave;  becoming  a  wise  man. 

One  eminent  in  wise  deport  spake  much.  Milton. 

It  must  be  a  wise  Being  that  is  the  cause  of  those 
wise  effects.  Wilkins. 

WISE,  wise.  n.  s.  [pipe,  Saxon;  wyse, 
Dutch;  weise,  German;  guise,  French; 
guisa,  Italian.]  Manner;  way  of  being 
or  acting.  This  word,  in  the  modern 
dialect,  is  often  corrupted  into  ways. 

This  song  she  sings  in  most  commanding  wise; 
Come,  shepherd's  boy,  let  now  thy  heart  be  bow'd 
To  make  itself  to  my  least  look  a  slave.        Sidney. 

Ere  we  farther  pass,  1  will  devise 
A  passport  for  us  both,  in  fittest  wise.  Spenser. 

On  this  wlit  ye  shall  bless  Israel.  Numbers. 

The  lovers  standing  in  this  doleful  wise, 
A  warrior  bold  approached.  Fairfax. 

With  foam  upon  thy  lips,  and  sparkling  eyes, 
Thou  say'st  and  dost  in  such  outrageous  wise, 
That  mad  Orestes,  if  he  saw  the  show, 
Would  swear  thou  wert  the  madder  of  the  two. 

Dryden.. 

'Tis  in  no  wise  strange  that  such  a  one  shoulu  be- 
lieve, that  things  were  blindly  shuffled.    Woodward. 

Wi'seacre,  wize'a-kur.*17  n.   s.    [It  was 
anciently     written     wisesegger,   as  the 
Dutch  wiseggher,  a  soothsayer.] 
A  wise  or  sententious  man.    Obsolete* 
A  fool;  a  dunce. 
Why,  says  a  wiseacre  that  sat  by  him,  were  I  as 
the  king  of  France,  I  would  scorn  to  take  part  with 
footmen.  Addison. 

Wi'sely,  wize'le.  adv.  [from  wise.]     Ju- 
diciously; prudently. 

If  thou  covet  death,  as  utmost  end 
Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronoune'd,  doubt  not  God 
Hath  iciselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire.  Milton. 

He  sits  like  discontented  Damocles, 
When  by  the  sportive  tyrant  xvisely  shown 
The  dangerous  pleasure  of  a  flatter'd  throne. 

Dryden. 

Admitting  their  principles  to  be  true,  they  act 

wisely:  they  keep  their  end,  evil  as  it  is,  steadily  in 

view.  Rogers. 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame, 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame: 
We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice, 
But  he  would  never  take  advice.  Swift. 

Wi'seness,   vvize'nes.  n.  s.  [from   wise] 
Wisdom;  sapience.  Obsolete. 

No  less  deserveth  his  wittiness  in  devising,  his 

pithiness  m  uttering,  his  pastoral  rudeness,  and  his 

moral  wiseness-  Spenser. 

To  WISH,  wish.  v.  n.  [ptpcian,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  have  strong  desire;  to  long. 

The  sun  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonab,  that  he 
fainted,  and  wished  in  himself  to  die. 


Jonah. 
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If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  he  as  tedious  as  to  work; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish\l-(or  come. 

Shakspeare. 

They  have  more  thau  heart  could  wish.    Psalms. 
Eve 
With  lowliness  majestick  from  her  seat, 
And  grace,  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 
Rose,  and  went  forth.  Milton. 

There  are  ships  prepared  hy  my  command, 
That  shall  convey  you  to  the  ids/i'd-for  port. 

Addison. 

That  Noah  or  Janus  understood  navigation,  may 
be  very  well  supported  hy  his  image  found  upon  the 
first  Roman  coins.  One  side  was  stampt  with  a  Ja- 
nus bifrons,  and  the  other  with  a  rostrum,  or  prow 
of  a  ship.  This  is  as  good  an  argument  as  an  anti- 
quary could  wish  for.  Jlrbuthnot. 

And  much  he  urisA'd,  hut  durst  not  ask  to  part. 

Parnel. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined. 

Those  potentates,  who  do  not  ivish  well  to  his  af- 
fairs, have  shewn  respect  to  his  personal  character. 

Mdison. 

3.  It  has  a  slight  signification  of  hope  or 
fear. 

I  wish  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  foretoken 
of  misfortune,  to  have  met  with  such  a  miser  as  I 
am  ■  Sidney. 

To  Wish,  wish.  v.  a. 

1.  To  desire;  to  long  for. 

He  was  fain  to  pull  him  out  by  the  heels,  and 
shew  him  the  beast  as  dead  as  he  could  wish  it. 

Sidney. 

2.  To  recommend  by  wishing. 

Had  1  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  ivish  them  to  a  fairer  death.       Shaksp. 

3.  To  imprecate. 

If  heavens  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store, 
Exceeding  those  that  I  caniuisA  upon  thee; 
O  let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sins  be  ripe, 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation.    Shakspeare. 

4.  To  ask. 

Digby  should  find  the  best  way  to  make  Antrim 
communicate  (he  allair  to  him,  and  to  wish  his  as- 
sistance. Clarendon. 
Wish,  wish.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Longing  desire. 

To  his  tcish, 
Beyond  his  hope,  Eve  separate  he  spies.       Milton. 
A  wish  is  properly  the  desire  of  a  man  sitting  or 
lying  still;  but  an  act  of  the  will,  is  a  man  of  busi- 
ness vigorously  going  about  his  work.  South. 

2.  Thing  desired. 

What  nextl  bring  shall  please  thee;  be  assur'd, 
Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self, 
Thy  xoish,  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire.         Milton. 

3.  Desire  expressed. 

Shame  come  to  Romeo! — 

— Blister'd  be  thy  tongue 

For  such  a  wish!  Shakspeare. 

I  adniire  your  whig  principles  of  resistance  in  the 

spirit  of  the  Barcelonians:  I  join  in  your  wish  for 

them.  I' ope. 

Wi'shkdly,  wisht'le.  adv.  [from  wished,  j 

According  to  desire.  Not  used. 

What  could  have  happened  unto  him  more  icish- 
edly,  than  with  his  great  honour  to  keep  the  town 
still.  Knolles. 

Wi'sheh,  wish'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  wish.] 

1.  One  who  longs. 

2.  One  who  expresses  wishes. 

M  ishers  and  woulders  are  never  good  household- 
ers. Proverbs. 
With  half  that  wish  the  wislier's  eyes  be  ilress'd. 

Shakspeare. 
Wi'shful,  wish'ful.  adj.  [from  wish  and 

full.'] 
1.  Losing;  showing  desire. 

From  Scotland  am  1  stol'n,  even  of  pure  love, 


To  greet  mine  own  land  with  m\  wuhful  sight. 

Shakspeare. 
2.  Desirable;  exciting  wishes. 

Nor  could  I  see  a  soile,  where  e'er  I  came, 
More  sweeteand  wishful.  Chapman. 

Wl'sHFULLY,  wish'ful-e.  adv.  [from  wish- 

fid.]   Earnestly;  with  longing. 
Wi'skk.t,  wls'ldt."  n.  8.  A  basket. 

Ainswortli. 
Wisp,  wisp.  n.  s.  [wis/i,  Swedish  and  old 
Dutch.]  A  small  bundle,  as  of  hay  or 
straw. 
A  wisp  of  straw  for  a  ballad.  Shakspeare. 

A  gentleman  would  fast  five  days,  without  meat, 
bread,  or  drink;  hut  the  same  used  to  have  conti- 
nually a  great  whp  of  herbs  that  he  smellcd  on; 
and  amongst  those  some  esculent  herb  of  strong 
scent,  as  onions  Bacon. 

Jews,  who  their  whole  wealth  can  lay 
In  a  small  basket  on  a  wisp  of  hay.  Dryden. 

Wist,  wist.  The  pret.  and  part.  of  wis. 
Wi'stful,  wist'ful.  adj. 

1 .  Attentive;  earnest;  full  of  thought. 

Why,  Grubbinel,  dost  thou  so  wistful  seem? 
There's  sorrow  in  thy  look.  Cay. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Swift,  as  it  seems  for 
wishful;  though  it  may  mean  earnest, 
eager. 

Lifting  up  one  of  my  sashes,  I  cast  many  a  xoist- 
ful  melancholy  look  towards  the  sea.  Swift. 

Wistfully,  wist'ful-e.  adv.  [from  wist- 
ful.'] Attentively;  earnestly. 

With  that  he  fell  again  to  pry 
Through  perspective  more  wistfully.        Hudibras. 

Wi'stlv,  wist'le.  adv.  [from  wis.]  Atten- 
tively; earnestly. 

Speaking  it,  he  xvistly  look'd  on  me; 
As  who  shall  say,  I  would  thou  wert  the  man. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Wit,  wit.  v.  n.  [pitan,  Saxon.]     To 

know.     This  word  is  now  only  used  in 

the  phrase  to  wit,  that  is  to  say. 

,    There  is  an  officer,  toicit,  the  sheriff  of  the  shire, 

whose  office  it  is  to  walk  up  and  down  his  bailiwick. 

Spenser. 
Yet  are  these  feet;  whose  strengthless  stay  is 
numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 
Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave: 
As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have".       Shakspeare. 
WIT,  wit.    n.  s.   [rjepic,   Saxon;    from 

pitan,  to  know.] 
1     The  powers  of  the  mind;   the  mental 
faculties;    the   intellects.     This   is  the 
original  signification. 
Who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird? 

Shakspeare. 

The  king  your  father  was  reputed  for 
A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 
And  unmatcird  wit  and  judgment.  Shakspeare. 

u  ill  puts  in  practice  what  the  wil  deviseth; 
Will  evei  acts,  and  toii  contemplates  still; 

And  as  from  wit  the  power  of  wisdom  riseth, 
All  other  virtues  daughters  are  of  will. 

Will  is  the  prince,  ami  wit  the  counsellor 
Which  doth  for  common  good  in  council  sit; 

And  when  wit  is  resolv'd,  will  lends  her  power 
To  execute  what  isadvis'd  by  wit.  Dm 

For  wit  ami  pow'r  their  last  endeavours  bend 
T'  outshine  each  other.  Dryden. 

2.  Imagination;  quickness  of  fancy. 

They  never  meet,  hut  there's  a  skirmish  otwit 
between  them Alas,  in  our  last  conflict,  four  of 

hisfivetoift  wen'  halting  off   and  now  is  the  old 
ma  i.    ovei    d  hy  one  Shaktptart. 

Lewd,  shallow,  hair-brained  huffs  make  atheism, 
and  contempt  of  religion,  the  only  badge  and  cha- 
racter of  wit.  South. 


And  though  a  tun  in  thy  large  hulk  he  writ, 
Vet  thou  art  hut  a  kilderkin  of  wit.  Dryden. 

Hit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and 
putting  those  together  with  <|uicknc<.s  and  variety, 
wherein  can  he  found  any  n  u  no  >lai  ceoi  ( ongrui- 
ty,  thereby  to  make  np  pleasant  pk  tun  i  ii  ih(  I  ni- 
cy. Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  iii  separating 
carefully  one  from  another  ideas  wherein  ean  be 
found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  beiug 
misled  by  similitude.  Locke- 

Could  any  hut  a  knowing  prudent  cause 
Begin  such  motions,  and  assign  such  laws? 
If  the  great  Mind  had  form'd  a  different  dame, 
Might  not  your  wanton  wit  the  system  blame! 

Blackmore. 

3.  Sentiments   produced  by  quickness  of 
fancy,  or  by  genius;  the  effect  of  wit. 

All  sorts  of  men  take  a  pleasure  to  gird  at  me. 
The  brain  of  this  foolish  compounded  clay,  man,  is 
not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  more  to 
laughter  than  what  I  invent,  and  is  invented  on  me. 
I  urn  not  only  witty  in  myself,  hut  the  cause  that  toil 
is  in  other  men.  Shakspeare. 

His  works  become  the  frippery  of  wit.  B.  Jonscm. 

The  Romans  made  those  times  the  standard  of 
their  wit,  when  they  subdued  the  world.  Sprat. 

The  definition  of  wit  is  only  this,  that  it  is  a  pro- 
priety of  thoughts  and  words;  or,  in  other  terms, 
thoughts  and  words  elegantly  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject. Dryden. 

Let  a  lord  once  but  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens,  and  the  style  refines!  Pope. 

4.  A  man  of  fancy. 

Intemperate  wits  will  spare  neither  friend  nor 
foe,  and  make  themselves  the  common  enemies  of 
mankind  L'Estrange. 

A  poet,  being  too  witty  himself,  could  draw  no- 
thing bnttotls  in  a  comedy:  even  his  fools  were  in- 
fected with  the  disease  of  their  author.         Dnjden. 

To  tell  them  would  a  hundred  tongues  require; 
Or  one  vain  toil's,  that  might  a  hundred  tire.  Pope. 

5.  A  man  ot  genius. 

Hence  'tis  a  vit,  the  greatest  word  of  fame, 
Grows  such  a  common  name; 
And  xvits  hy  our  creation  they  become, 
Just  so  as  titular  bishops  made  at  Rome: 

'Tis  not  a  rule,  'tis  not  a  jest 

Admir'd  with  laughter  at  a  feast, 
Nor  florid  talk  which  can  that  title  gain; 
The  proofs  of  wit  for  ever  must  remain.       Coicley. 

Searching  wits,  of  more  mechanick  parts, 
Who  grae'd  their  age  with  new-invented  arts; 
Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend, 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

Dryden . 

How  vain  that  second  life  in  others  breath, 
Tir  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death! 
Ease,  health,  and  life  for  this  they  must  resign; 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  \a-t  the  tine! 
The  great  man's  curse  without  the  gain  endure; 
Be  emy'd,  wretched;  and  he  flatter'd,  poor.    Pope. 

Nought  but  a  genius  can  a  genius  fit; 
A  toil  herself,  Amelia  weds  a  toil.  Youns. 

6.  Sense;  judgment. 

Strong  was  their  plot, 
Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not, 
Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  toil.    Daniel 

Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage, 
And  this  more  loathsome  age; 
Where  pride  ;md  impudence,  in  faction  knit, 
Usurp  'lie  chair  <»i  wit  />,  n  Jentem. 

Though  bis  youthful  blood  he  lu'd  with  m,  t, 
lie  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline.       Dn 

7.  Faculty  of  the  mini  . 

If  our  wits  run  i  .  I  have  done; 

more  of  the  wildgoou   in  one    ''thy 

iriis,  ilian  I  have  in  mj   whole  five.        Shaksutan. 

8.  [In  the  plural.]     Soundness  of  under< 
I    not    crazed;    sound 

mind. 

I  had  a  son, 
\ on  outlaw *d  from  my  blood;  he  sought  my  life: 
The  grief  hath  eras'dmj  ikmtmt. 
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Are  his  wits  safe?  is  he  not  light  of  brain? 

Shakspeare. 
Sound  sleep  cometh  of  moderate  eating;  he  riseth 
early,  and  his  icits  are  with  him:  but  the  pain  of 
watching,  and  choler,  and  pangs  of  the  belly,  are 
with  an  unsatiable  man.  Ecclesiasticus. 

No  man  iu  his  tcits  can  make  any  doubt,  whe- 
ther there  be  such  things  as  motion,  and  sensation, 
and  continuity  of  bodies.  Wilkins. 

Wickedness  is  voluntary  frenzy,  and  every  sin- 
ner does  more  extravagant  things  than  any  man 
that  is  crazed,  and  out  of  his  wits,  only  that  he 
knows  better  what  he  does.  Tillolson. 

No  man  in  his  wits  can  seriously  think  that  his 
own  soul  hath  existed  from  all  eternity.       Bentley. 
9.  Contrivance;   stratagem;  power  of  ex- 
pedients; invention;  ingenuity. 

How  can  it  chusc  but  bring  the  simple  to  their 
wits  end?  how  can  it  chuse  but  vex  and  amaze 
them?  Hooker. 

I  was  like   to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of 
Brainford;  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit, 
counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman,  deliver- 
ed me.  Shakspeare. 
Sleights  from  his  wit  and  subtlety  proceed. 

Milton- 
The  neighbourhood  were  at  their  wits  end,  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  issue.  VEstrange. 

WITCH,  witsh.  n.  s.  [piece,  Saxon.] 
L.  A  woman  given  to  unlawful  arts. 

Wise  judges  have  prescribed,  that  men  may  not 
rashly  believe  the  confessions  of  witches,  nor  the 
evidence  against  them.  For  the  icitchts  themselves 
are  imaginative;  and  people  are  credulous,  and 
ready  to  impute  accidents  to  witchcraft.  Bacon 
View  the  ruder  ivilch,  the  conjurer  by  root,  and 
has  she  not  store  of  ignorance,  and  zeal  of  mischief? 

Holyday. 
The  night-hag  comes  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  lab'ring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.  Milton. 

When  I  consider  whether  there  are  such  persons 
as  witches,  my  mind  is  divided:  I  believe  in  gene- 
ral that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  but  can 
give  no  credit  to  any  particular  instances  of  it. 

Spectator. 
2.  [from  pic,  Saxon.]  A  winding  sinuous 

bank. 

Leave  me  those  hills  where  harbrough  nis  to  see: 
Nor  holy  bush,  nor  briar,  nor  winding  witch. 

Spenser. 

To  Witch,  witsh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  bewitch;  to  enchant. 

Me  ill  befits,  that  in  der-doing  arms, 
And  honour's  suit,  my  vowed  days  do  spend, 

Unto  thy  bounteous  baits,  and  pleasing  charms, 
With  which  weak  men  thou  witchest,  to  attend. 

Spenser. 
'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  church-yards  yawn.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

Shakspeare. 

Witchcraft,   witsh'kraft.   n.   s.    [witch 
and  craft.] 

1.  The  practices  of  witches. 

People  arc  credulous,  and  ready  to  impute  acci- 
dents aud  natural  operations  to  witchcraft.     Bacon. 

2.  Power  more  than  natural. 

Urania  name,  whose  force  he  knew  so  well, 
He  quickly  knew  what  ivilclicraft  gave  the  blow. 

Sidney. 

Have  not  some  of  learning  and  gravity  thought 

themselves  wise,  in  thinking  witchcraft  rather  a 

mistake  than  a  crime?  Holyday. 

If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him,  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in  's  tongue.  Shakspeare. 

What  subtile  witchcraft  man  constrains 
To  change  his  pleasure  into  pains?  Dtnham. 

Witchery,  witsh'tir-e.  n.  s.  [from  witch.] 
Enchantment. 
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Another  kind  of  petty  witchery,  if  it  be  not  alto- 
gether deceit,  they  call  charming  of  beasts  and  birds. 

Raleigh. 

Great  Comus! 

Deep  skill'd  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries.  Milton. 

Wi'tcracker,  wit'krak-ur.  n.  s.  [wit  and 

cracker.']     A  joker;  one  who  breaks  a 

jest. 

A  college  of  witcrackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of 

my  humour;  dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an 

epigram?  Shakspeare. 

Wi'tcraft,  wit'kratt.  n.  s.  [wit  and  craft.] 

Contrivance;  invention.     Obsolete. 

He  was  no  body  that  could  not  hammer  out  of 

his  name  an  invention  by  this  witcraft,  and  picture 

it  accordingly.  Camden. 

To  Wite,  wite.  v.  a.  [pican,  Saxon.]  To 

blame;  to  reproach. 

The  palmer  'gao  most  bitterly 
Her  to  rebuke,  for  being  loose  and  light; 

Which  not  abiding,  but  more  scornfully 
Scoffing  at  him,  that  did  her  justly  wite, 
She  turn'd  her  boat  about.  Spenser. 

Wite,  wite.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Blame; 
reproach.  Sfienaer. 

With,    wIth  and   with,   pre/iosit.    Tpifc, 
Saxon.] 

1.  By:  noting  the  cause. 
Truth,  tir'd  with  iteration, 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  (o  the  moon.    Shaksp. 

With  thy  pow'rful  blast, 
Heat  apace,  and  cool  as  fast.  Carew. 

They  adhered  to  John,  their  deprived  bishop; 
and  could  not  be  charmed  with  the  saintship  of  any 
second  bishop,  during  his  life.  Lesley. 

With  ev'ry  stab  her  bleeding  heart  was  torn, 
With  wounds  much  harder  to  be  seen  than  born. 

Rowe. 

2.  Noting  the  means. 
Rude  and  unpolished  arc  all  operations  of  the 

soul  in  their  beginnings,  before  they  are  cultivated 
with  art  and  study.  Dryden. 

Noting  the  instrument. 

Boreas  through  the  lazy  vapour  flies, 
And  sweeps,  with  healthy  wings,  the  rank  polluted 
skies.  Rowe. 

By  perflations  with  large  bellows,  miners  give 
motion  to  the  air.  Woodward. 

.  On  the  side  of;  for:  nothing  confedera- 
cy or  favour. 
Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee.  Genesis. 

5.  In  opposition  to:  in  competition  or  con- 
test. 

1  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  'gainst  thy  valour.  Shakspeare. 

He  shall  lie  with  any  friar  in  Spain.         Dryden. 

6.  Noting  comparison. 
Can  blazing  carbuncles,  with  her  compare? 

Sandys. 
T.  In  society;  noting  connexion. 

God  gave  man  a  soul  that  should  live  for  ever, 
although  the  body  be  destroyed;  and  those  who  were 
good  should  be  with  him.  Stilting  fleet. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasing  fellow; 
Hast  so  much  wit.  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  loith  thee,  nor  without  thee 

Tatter. 

8.  In  company  of. 
At  the  instant  that  your  messenger  came,  in  lov- 
ing visitation  was  with  me  a  young  doctor  from 
Rome.  Shaks])eare . 

9.  In  appendage:   noting   consequence  or 
concomitance. 

Men  might  know  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to 
regal  power,  and,  with  it  to  their  obedience.  Locke. 

10.  In  mutual  dealing. 
I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you, 

walk  with  you,  and  so  following;  but  I  will  not  eat 
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with  yon,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you. 

Shakspeare. 

11.  Noting  confidence;  as  I  trust  you 
with  all  my  secrets;  or,  /  trust  all  my 
secrets  with  you. 

12.  In  partnership. 
Though  Jove  himself  no  less  content  would  be, 

To  part  his  throne  ana  share  his  heaven  with  thee. 

Pope. 

13.  Noting  connexion. 
Pity  your  own,  or  pity  our  estate, 

Nor  twist  our  fortunes  with  your  sinking  fate. 

Dryden. 

14.  Immediately  after. 
With  that  she  told  me,  that,  though  she  spake  of 

her  father  Cremes,  she  would  hide  no  truth  from 
me.  Sidney. 

With  that,  he  crawled  out  of  his  nest, 
Forth  creeping,  on  his  caitiff  hands  and  thighs. 

Fairy  Queen. 
In  falling,  both  an  equal  fortune  tried; 
Would  fortune  for  my  fall  so  well  provide! 
With  this  he  pointed  to  his  face  and  show'd 
His  hands  and  all  his  habit  smear'd  with  blood. 

Dryden 
With  that  the  god  his  darliug  phantom  calls, 
And  from  his  falt'ring  lips  this  message  falls. 

Garth. 

15.  Among. 
Jasper  duke  of  Bedford,  whom  the  king  used  to 

employ  with  the  first  in  his  wars,  was  then  sick. 

Bacon. 

Tragedy  was  originally,  with  the  ancients,  a 

piece  of  religious  worship.  Rymer. 

Immortal  powers  the  term  of  conscience  know, 
But  interest  is  her  name  with  men  below.  Dryden. 
1  6.  TJ  poii. 

Such  arguments  had  invincible  force  with  those 
pagan  philosophers  who  became  christians.    Jiddis. 

17.  In  consent:  noting  parity  of  state. 
See  where  on  earth  the  flow'ry  glories  lie! 

With  her  they  flourish'd,  and  with  her  they  die. 

Pope. 

18.  This  preposition  might  perhaps  be 
exemplified  in  many  more  relations, 
for  its  use  is  very  frequent,  and  there- 
fore very  lax  and  various.  With  and 
by  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish, 
nor  perhaps  is  any  distinction  always 
observed.  With  seems  rather  to  de- 
note an  instrument  and  by  a  cause: 
thus,  he  killfd  his  enemy  with  a  sword, 
but  he  died  by  an  arrow.  The  arrow 
is  considered  rather  as  a  cause,  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  an  agent.  If 
the  agent  be  more  remote,  by  is  used; 
as,  the  -vermin  which  he  could  not  kill 
with  his  gun,  he  killed  by  poison:  if 
these  two  prepositions  be  transposed, 
the  sentence,  though  equally  intelligi- 
ble, will  be  less  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon modes  of  speech. 

With,  in  composition,  signifies  oppo- 


19. 

sition  or  privation;  except  withal. 

A  present  natural  good  may  be  parted  with,  upon 
a  profitable  expectation  of  a  future  moral  good. 

Wilkins. 
Witha'l,  wiTH-all'.406  adv.  [with  and  all.] 
1.  Along  with  the  rest;  likewise;  at  the 
same  time. 

Yet  it  must  be  withal  considered,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  world  are  they  which  be  farthest  from 
perfection.  Hooker. 

How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors! 
How  modest  in  exception,  and  vnthal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution.       Shakspeare. 

The  one  contains  my  picture,  prince; 
If  you  chuse  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal.    Shaksp. 
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This  that  prince  did  not  transmit  as  a  power,  to 
make  conquest,  but  as  a  retinue  for  his  son;  and, 
xoithal,  to  enable  him  to  recover  some  part  of  Ulster. 

Davies. 

The  river  being  wholly  of  fresh  water,  and  so 
large  withal,  chilled)  the  air.  Heylin. 

God,  when  he  gave  me  strength  to  shew  withal 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  hair.  MUton. 

'Tis  necessarj  men  should  be  out  of  their  nonage 
before  they  can  attain  to  an  actual  use  of  this  prin- 
ciple; and,  withal,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  ex- 
ert and  i  BJfiaeulti  If'ilkins. 

I  cannot,  cannot  bear;  'tis  past,  'tis  done; 
Perish  this  impions,  this  detested  son! 
Perish  his  sire,  and  perish  I  withal, 
And  let  the  house's  heir  and  the  hop'd  kingdom 
fall.  Dryden. 

Christ  had  not  only  an  infinite  power  to  work 
miracles,  but  also  an  equal  wisdom  to  know  the 
just  force  and  measure  of  every  argument  to  per- 
suade, and  withal  to  look  through  and  through  all 
the  dark  corners  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  to  discern 
what  prevails  upon  them,  and  what  does  not.  South- 
2.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  writers  where 
we  now  use  with,  but  I  think  impro- 
perly. 

Time  brings  means  to  furnish  him  withal; 
Let  him  but  wait  th'  occasions  us  they  fall.  Daniel. 

It  is  to  know  what  God  io*es  and  delights  in,  and 
is  pleased  withal,  and  would  have  us  do  in  order  to 
our  happiness.  Tillotson. 

We  owe  to  Christianity  the  discovery  of  the  most 
perfect  rule  of  life  that  ever  the  world  was  ac- 
quainted withal.  Tillotson. 

To  Withdra'w,  wiTH-draw'.  v.  a.  [with 
and  draw;  from  pib,  or  ptftep,  Sax. 
against,  and  draw. ] 

1 .  To  take  back;  to  bereave. 

It  is  not  possible  they  should  observe  the  one, 
who  from  the  other  withdraw  unnecessary  obedi- 
ence Hooker. 

Impossible  it  is  that  God  should  withdraw  his 
presence  from  any  thing,  because  the  very  sub- 
stance of  God  is  infinite.  Hooker. 

2.  To  call  away;  to  make  to  retire. 

Nausicaa  is  withdrawn,  and  a  whole  nation  in- 
troduced, for  a  more  general  praise  of  Ulysses. 

Broome. 
To  Withdra'w,  wirn-draw'.  v.  n.    To 
retire;  to  retreat. 
She  from  her  husband  soft  withdrew.       Milton. 
At  this  excess  of  courage  all  amaz'd, 
The  foremost  of  his  foes  awhile  withdraic: 

With  such  respect  in  enter'd  Rome  they  gaz'd, 
Who  on  high  chairs  the  godlike  fathers  saw.  Dryd. 
Duumvir  has  passed  the  noon  of  life;  but  cannot 
withdraw  from  entertainments  which  are  pardon- 
able ouly  before  that  stage  of  our  being.       Tatler. 

Withdra'wingroom,  wiTH-draw'ing- 
r66m.  n.  s.  [withdraw  and  room.] 
Room  behind  another  room  for  retire- 
ment. 

For  an  ordinary  gentleman,  a  hall,  a  great  par- 
lour, with  a  withdrawingi-oom,  with  a  kitchen,  but- 
teries, and  other  conveniences,  is  sufficient.  Mortim. 

Wi'the,  with.  n.  s. 

1 .  A  willow  twig. 

An  Irish  rebel  put  up  a  petition  that  he  might  be 
hanged  in  a  withe,  and  not  a  halter,  because  it 
had  been  so  used  with  former  rebels.  Bacon. 

There  let  him  lie 
Till  I,  of  cut-up  osiers,  did  imply 
A  with,  a  fathome  long,  with  which  his  fcete 
I  made  together  in  a  sure  league  meete.  Chapman 

2.  A  band,  properly  a  band  of  twigs, 
[pttfce  signifies  a  band.] 

These  cords  and  wythes  will  hold  men's  con- 
sciences, when  force  attends  and  twists  them. 

Aiiig-  Charles. 

Birch  is  of  use  for  ox-yoaks,  hoops,  screws,  wythes 
for  faggots.  Mortimer- 
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To  Wi'nii-.R,  wiTH'ur.  v.  n.  [jepifcepob, 

Sax.  dry,  faded.] 
I.  To  fade;  to  grow  sapless;  to  dry  up. 
That  which  is  of  God  we  defend,  to  the  utter- 
most of  that   ability   which    he   hath    given:  that 
which  is  otherwise,  let  it  wither  even  in  the  root 
from  whence  it  hath  sprung.  Hooker. 

When  I  have  pluck'd  thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  a^ain; 
It  needs  must  wither.  Shakspi  an  t 

It  sjiall  wither  in  all  the  leaves  of  her  spring. 

Ezekiel. 
The  soul  may  sooner  leave  off"  to  subsist  than  to 
love;  and,  like  the  vine,  it  tvithers  ami  dies,  if  it 
has  nothing  to  embrace.  South 

2    To  waste,  or  pine  away. 

Arc  there  so  many  left  of  your  own  family,  that 
you  should  desire  wholly  to  reduce  it,  by  suffering 
the  last  branch  of  it  to  wither  away  before  its  timer 

Temple. 
3.  To  loose  or  want  animal  moisture. 
Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave, 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave. 

Dryden. 

To  Wi'ther,  wiTH'ur.  v.  a. 

1.  To  make  to  fade. 

The  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat, 
but  it  witherelh  the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof 
falleth.  James. 

2.  To  make  to  shrink,  decay,  or  wrinkle, 
for  want  of  animal  moisture. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  her  in- 
finite variety.  Shaksj)eare. 

Look  how  1  am  bewitch'd:  behold,  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  withered  up.   Shakspeare. 

What  are  these, 
So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on  't?  Shakspeare. 

Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will 
change 
To  withered,  weak,  and  grey.  Milton. 

In  Spain  our  springs,  like  old  men's  children,  be 
Decay 'd  and  withered  from  their  infancy: 
No  kindly  showers  fall  on  our  barren  earth, 
To  hatch  the  seasons  in  a  timely  birth.        Dryden. 

Wi'therband,  wiTn'ur-band  n.  s.  A 
piece  of  iron  which  is  laid  under  a 
saddle,  about  four  fingers  above  the 
horse's  withers,  to  keep  the  two  pieces 
of  wood  tight  that  form  the  bow. 

Farrier's  Diet. 
Wi'THBREDNESs,wiTH'iir'd-nes.7Z.s.r_from 
withered.]  The  state  of  being  withered; 
marcidity. 

Water  them  as  soon  as  set,  till  they  have  reco- 
vered their  icitheredness.  Mortimer. 
Withers,  wiiH'orz.  n.  s.    Is  the  joining 
of  the  shoulder-bones  at  the  bottom  of 
the  neck  and  mane,  towards  the  upper 
part  of  tiie  shoulder.        Farrier's  Diet. 

Let  the  gall'd  beast  wince; 

We  arc  unwrung  in  the  with  n.  Shakspeare. 

Rather  than  let  your  master  take  long  journics, 

contrive  that  the  saddle  may  pinch  the  beast  in  his 

withtrs.  Swift. 

WYtherwruxg,  wiTH'ur-rung.  The  hurt 
expressed  by  witherwrung  sometimes 
is  caused  by  a  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by  a 
saddle  being  unfit,  especially  when  the 
bows  arc  too  wider  for  when  they  are 
so,  they  bruise  the  flesh  against  the 
spines  of  the  second  and  third  vertebrae 
of  the  back,  which  forms  that  promi- 
nence that  rises  above  their  shoulders. 

Furrirr's  Diet. 

ro  Wi'tiihold,  wmi-hold'.  v.  a.  [with 
7   A 


and    hold.']      Withheld   or    withholden, 
pret.  and  part.     Sficnaer  has,  For  the 

sake  of  rhyme,  very  licentiously  wti: 
hhuult. 

1.   To  restrain;   to   keep   from   action;   to 
hold  bai  k. 

That  hand,  whir1',  as  no  kind  of  imminent 
gcr  could  cause  ai  first  la  witldu  Ubei 

have  any  prachei  ny,  so  Ml  •  ving 

since,  been  c.       •  ,,..!.   ••.,  Hooker, 

Sith  mine  he  i,,  or  free  oj  DC 

Withhold,  0  sovereign  prince,  your  hasty  ' 

From  knitting  leagae  with  him.  tnter. 

The  prince 
Would  fain  h  ne  come  with  me  to  meet  vnur  grace; 
And  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld      - 

A  great  number  of  suits  are  for  abu-iw   •.. 
or  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  other  trivial  matters,  which 
leave  no  permanent  in  effect.-,  bat,  i  ions 

may  be  withheld  from  estimating   mem, 
without  making  us  the  worse,  or  doing  us  an\  pre- 
judice, kettlewell- 

Be  careful  to  withhold 
Your  talons  from  the  wretched  and  the  bold: 
Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair; 
For,  though  your  violence  should  leave  them  bai. 
Of  gold  and  silver,  swords  and  darts  remain.  Dryd. 

Volition  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  knowingly  exert- 
ing that  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  o\er  any 
part  of  man,  by  employing  it  iu,  or  withholding  it 
from,  any  particular  action.  Locke. 

2.  To  hinder;  to  obstruct. 
What  difficulties  there  are  which  as  yet  withhold 

our  assent,  till  we  be  further  and  better  satisfied,  I 
hope  no  indifferent  amongst  them  >\ill  scorn  or  re- 
fuse to  hear.  Hi  oker. 

3.  To  take  away;  to  refuse. 

Soon  as  Titan  'gan  his  head  exault, 
And  soon  again  as  he  his  light  withhuull, 
Their  wicked  engines  they  against  it  bent.  Spenstr. 
Withho'lden,  wiTH-hol'd'n.  pan.  /uist. 
of  withhold. 

The  word  keep  back,  shewelh  that  it  was  a  Mo  j 
formerly  due  unto  God;  for  we  cannot  say  thai 
thing  is  kept  back,  or  withholden,  that  was  not  due 
before.  Spdman. 

Withho'lder,  wiTH-hold'tir.  n.  s.  [from 

withhold.']     He  who  withholds. 
Withi'n,  wlTH-ln'.  firefi.  [pittinnan,  Sax.] 

1 .  In  the  inner  part  of. 

Who  then  shall  blame 
His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  stai  t, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there?  Shaksjicare. 

By  this  means,  not  only  many  helpless  persons 
will  be  provided  ibr,  but  a  generation  of  men  will 
be  bred  up,  within  ourselves,  not  perverted  by  aaj 
other  hopes.  at. 

Till  this  be  cured  by  religion,  it  is  as  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  happy,  that  is,  phased  and  con- 
tented within  himself,  as  it  is  for  a  sick  man  to  be 
at  ease.  Till  i.son. 

The  river  is  afterwards  w!:olly  lost  tcithin  tin 
waters  of  the  lake,  that  one  discovers  nothing  like 
a  stream,  till  within  about  a  (j'larter  of  a  mil*;  from 
Geneva.  JiUison. 

2.  In  the  compass  of;  not  beyond:  used 
both  of  place  and  time. 

Next  day  we  saw,  within  a  kenning  before  us, 
thick  clouds,  which  put  us  in  hope  of  land     Bacon. 

A  beet-root  and  a  radish-net,  which  had  all  their 
leaves  cut  close  to  the  roots,  within  si\  :.ad 

fair  leaves.  /;  -n„. 

Most  birds  come  to  their  growth  within  a  fort- 

Bacon. 

It  itliin  some  while  the  km,'  I. ad   taken   op 
liking  of  his  person,  that  he  resolred  to  make  bun 
a  maaterpii  WbJfsn. 

The  invention  of  arts  necessary  or  useful  to  hu- 
man lift,  hath  been  irithin  the  knowledge  of  men. 

net. 

As  to  infinite  space,  ■  DM  rte  a 
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positive  idea  of  the  greatest,  than  he  has  of  the 
least  space.  For  in  this  latter,  which  is  more  within 
our  compreheosion,  we  are  capable  only  of  a  com- 
parative idea  of  smailness,  which  will  always  be 
less  than  any  one  whereof  we  have  the  positive 
idea.  Locke. 

This,  with  the  green  hills  and  naked  rocks  within 
the  neighbourhood,  makes  the  most  agreeable  con- 
fusion. Mdison. 
Bounding  desires  within  the  line  which  birth  and 
fortune  have  marked  out,  as  an  indispensable  duty. 

JLtterbury. 
3.  Not  reaching  to  any  thing  external. 
Were  every  action  concluded  within  itself,  and 
drew  no  consequences  after  it,  we  should  undoubt- 
edly never  err  in  our  choice  of  good.  Locke. 
A.  Not  longer  ago  than. 

Within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free  at  liberty.       Shaksp. 

Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 
Alone  I  fo  ught  in  your  Corioli  walls, 
And  made  what  work  I  pleas'd.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Into  the  reach  of. 

When  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met, 
The  desp'rate  savage  rush'd  within  my  force, 
And  bore  me  headlong  with  him  down  the  rock. 

Olway. 

6.  In  the  reach  of. 

Secure  of  outward  force,  within  himself 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  pow'r; 
Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm.     Milton. 

1  have  suffer'd  in  your  woe: 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  within  my  pow'r 
For  your  relief.  Dryden. 

Thou  Aurengzebe  return  a  conqueror, 
Both  he  and  she  are  still  within  my  pow'r.     Drijd. 

7.  Into  tne  heart  or  confidence  of. 

When  by  such  insinuations  they  have  once  got 
within  him,  and  are  able  to  drive  him  on  from  one 
lewdness  to  another,  no  wonder  if  they  rejoice  to 
see  him  guilty  of  all  villainy.  South. 
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8.  Not  exceeding. 

Be  informed  how  much  your  husband's  revenue 
amounts  to,  and  be  so  good  a  computer  as  to  keep 
within  it.  Swift. 

9.  In  the  enclosure  of. 

No  interwoven  reeds  a  garland  made, 
To  hide  his  brows  within  the  vulgar  shade; 
But  poplar  wreaths  around  his  temples  spread. 

Mdison. 
Sedentary  and  within-Cioor  arts,  and  delicate 
manufactures,  that  require  rather  the  finger  than 
the  arm,  have  a  contrariety  to  a  military  disposi- 
tion. Bacon. 
ithi'n,  wiTH-in'.  adv. 
In  the  inner  parts;  inwardly;  internally. 

This  is  yet  the  outward,  fairest  side 
Of  our  design.    Within  rests  more  of  fear, 
More  dread  of  sad  event  yet  undescried.      Daniel. 

Yet  sure,  tho'  the  skin 
Be  clos'd  without,  the  wound  festers  within.  Careic. 

Death  thou  hast  seen 
In  his  first  shape  on  man ;  but  many  shapes 
Of  death,  and  many  are  the  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  cave;  all  dismal!  yet  to  sense 
More  terrible  at  th'  entrance  than  within.  Milton. 
2.  In  the  mind. 

Language  seems  too  low  a  thing  to  express  your 
excellence;  and  our  souls  are  speaking  so  much 
within,  that  they  despise  all  foreign  conversation. 

Dryden. 

These  as  thy  guards  from  outward  harms  are  sent; 

His  from  within  thy  reason  must  prevent.    Dryden. 

Withinsi'de,  wiTH-In'side.  adv.  [within 
and  side.~]    In  the  interiour  parts. 

The  forceps  for  extracting  the  stone  is  repre- 
sented a  little  open,  that  the  teeth  may  be  better 
seen  withinside.  Sharp. 

Witho'ut,  wiTH-out'.  firefi.   [pifcuean, 

Saxon. ^ 
!.  Not  with. 

Many  there  are  whose  destinies  have  prevented 


their  desires,  and  made  their  good  motives  the 
wards  of  their  executors,  not  without  miserable 
success.  Hall 

2.  In  a  state  of  absence  from. 

Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about 
thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  ihee. 

Tatler. 

3.  In  the  state  of  not  having. 

The  virtuous  bezoar  is  taken  from  the  beast  that 
feedeth  upon  the  mountains;  and  that  without  virtue, 
from  those  that  feed  in  the  vallies.  Bacon. 

Infallibility  and  incrrableness  are  assumed  and 
inclosed  by  the  Romish  church,  without  any  in- 
errable ground  to  bold  it  on.  Hammond. 
If  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  mind  was  without  those  principles;  and  then 
they  will  not  be  innate,  but  be  derived  from  some 
other  original.  Locfce. 
,  Beyond;  not  within  the  compass  of. 

Eternity,  before  the  world  and  after,  is  without 
our  reach:  but  that  little  spot  of  ground  that  lies 
betwixt  those  two  great  oceans,  this  we  are  to  cul- 
tivate. Bumet. 
.  Supposing  the  negation  or  omission  of. 
Without  the  separation  of  the  two  monarchies, 
the  most  advantageous  terms  from  the  French  must 
end  in  our  destruction.                                 Mdison. 

6.  Not  by;  not  by  the  use  of;  not  by  the 
help  of. 

Excess  of  diet,  in  co?tly  meats  and  drinks  fetched 
from  beyond  the  seas,  would  be  avoided:  wise  men 
will  do  it  ivithout  a  law;  I  would  there  might  be  a 
law  to  restrain  fools.  Bacon. 

There  is  in  a  manner  two  sorts  of  virgin  mer- 
cury; the  one  running  out  and  discovering  itself 
without  labour;  the  other  requiring  some  way  of 
extraction  and  separation,  though  not  so  high  an 
one  as  by  fire.  Brown. 

7.  On  the  outside  of. 
Without  the  gate 

Some  drive  the  cars,  and  some  the  coursers  rein. 

Dryden. 

8.  Not  within. 
When  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking  my 

diversions  without  doors,  I  frequently  make  a  little 
party  with  select  friends.  Mdison. 

9.  With  exemption  from. 
The  great  lords  of  Ireland  informed  the  king,  that 

the  lrishry  might  not  be  naturalized  without  damage 
to  themselves  or  the  crown.  Davies- 

Happiness  under  this  view  every  one  constantly 
pursues.  Other  things,  acknowledged  to  be  good, 
he  can  look  upon  without  desire,  pass  by,  and  be 
content  without.  Locke. 

Witho'ut,  wiTH-out'.  adv. 

1.  Not  on  the  inside. 
Forming  trees  and  shrubs  into  sundry  shapes,  is 

done  by  moulding  them  within,  and  cutting  them 
without.  Bacon. 

Wise  men  use  studies;  for  they  teach  not  their 
own  use;  but  that  is  a  wisdom  icithout  them,  and 
above  them,  won  by  observation.  Bacon. 

These  were  from  ivithout  the  growing  miseries 

Milton. 

Having  gone  as  far  as  they  could  without,  they 
began  to  observe  them  within.  Grew. 

2.  Out  of  doors. 
The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing was  very  prompt  from  without  and  from  within. 

Wotton. 
Their  doors  are  barr'd  against  a  bitter  flout; 
Snarl,  if  you  please,  but  you  shall  snarl  without. 

Dryden. 

Externally;  not  in  the  mind. 
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yourselves  in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  hear! 
with  joyfulness.  Sidney. 

Withou'i'.n,    wiTH-out'tn.    prep.  [pr35- 
uCan,  Sax  ]    Without.    Obsolete. 

Her  face  so  fair,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not, 
But  heavenly  pourtrait  of  bright  angel's  hue, 
Clear  us  the  sky,  withouten  blame  or  blot, 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexion's  dew. 

Spenser. 
To  Withstand,  w'iTH-stand.  v.  a.  [with 
and  stand.]     To  gainstand;  to  oppose; 
to  resist. 

The  violence  of  sorrow  is  not  at  the  first  to  be 
striven  withal;  being,  like  a  mighty  beast,  sooner 
tamed  with  following,  than  overthrown  by  with- 
standing. Sidney. 
The  wonderful  zeal  and  fervour  wherewith  ye 
have  withstood  the  received  orders  of  this  church, 
was  the  first  thing  which  caused  me  to  enter  into 
consideration,  whether  every  christian  man,  fearing 
God,  stand  bound  to  join  with  you.  Hooker. 
It  is  our  frailty  that  in  many  things  we  ail  do 
amiss,  but  a  virtue  that  we  would  do  amiss  in  no- 
thing, and  a  testimony  of  that  virtue,  that  when  we 
pray  that  what  occasion  of  sin  soever  do  ofler  itself, 
we  may  be  strengthened  from  above  to  withstand  it. 

Hooker. 
They  soon  set  sail ;  nor  now  the  fates  withstand; 
Their  forces  trusted  with  a  foreign  hand.  Dryden. 
When  Elymas  withstood  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
when  Paul  says  of  Alexander,  he  hath  greatly  with- 
stood our  words,  do  we  think  the  withstanding  there 
was  without  speaking?  Mterbury. 

Withsta'nder,  w'iTH-stand'ur.  n.s  [from 
withstand.]  An  opponent;  resisting 
power. 

War  may  be  defined  the  exercise  of  violence  un- 
der sovereign  command  against  withstanders;  force, 
authority,  and  resistance  being  the  essential  parts 
thereof.  •  Raleigh. 

WiTHWi'ND,wU/2-wind'.  n.s.  [convolvulus, 

Latin.]    An  herb. 
Wi'thy,  xvith'e.  n.  s.  [pi^ig,  Sax.]    Wil- 
low.    A  tree. 
Wi'tless,  wit'les.  adj.  [from  wit.~]  Want- 
ing understanding;  inconsiderate;  want- 
ing thought. 

Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  misween 
That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  seen? 

Spenser. 
I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  brav'ry  keep9. 

Shakspeare. 
So  't  pleas'd  my  destiny. 
Guilty  of  my  sin  of  going,  to  think  me 
As  vain,  as  witless,  and  as  false  as  they 
Which  dwell  in  court.  Donne. 

He  kept  us  slaves,  by  which  we  fitly  prove 
That  witless  pity  breedeth  fruitless  love.      Fairfax. 

The  apple's  outward  form, 
Delectable,  the  witless  swain  beguiles, 
Till  with  a  writhen  mouth  and  spattering  noise 
He  tastes  the  bitter  morsel  and  rejects        Philips. 


Witho'ut,  wiTH-out'.  conjunct.  Unless; 
if  not;  except.  Not  in  use,  except  in 
conversation. 

I  find  my  love  shall  be  proved  no  love,  without 

I  leave  to  love,  being  too  unfit  a  vessel  in  whom  so 

high  thoughts  should  be  engraved.  Sidney. 

You  will  never  live  to  my  age  without  you  keep 


Wi'iling,  wit'ling.410  n.  s.  [diminutive  of 
wit.]  A  pretender  to  wit;  a  man  of  petty 
smartness. 

You  have  taken  off  the  senseless  ridicule  which 
for  many  years  the  witlings  of  the  town  have  turned 
upon  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Spectator. 

Those  balf-learn'd  witlings,  num'rous  in  our  isle 
As  half-form'd  insects  on  the  banks  of  Nile.  Pope. 

A  beau  and  witling  perisb'd  in  the  throng; 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song  Pope. 

Wi'tness,  wit'ne's.  n.  s.  [pitneppe,  Sax.] 
1.  Testimony;  attestation. 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose; 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart.        Shakspeare. 

May  we,  with  the  warrant  of  womanhood,  and 
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the  witness  of  a  good  conscience,  pursue  him  with 
any  further  revenge?  Shakspeare. 

If  i  bear  witness  of  niyself,  my  xcitness  is  not 
true.  Jvkn. 

Many  bear  false  witness,  but  their  xcilness  agreed 
not.  .  Mark. 

Nor  was  long  his  witness  unconfirm'd.       Milton. 

Ye  moon  and  stars,  bear  witness  to  the  truth! 
His  only  crime,  if  friendship  can  ofiend, 
Is  too  much  love  to  his  unhappy  friend.        Dryden. 

Our  senses  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  each 
other's  report,  concerning  the  existence  of  sensible 
things.  Locke. 

2.  One  who  gives  testimony. 

The  king's  attorney 
Urg'd  on  examinations,  proofs,  confessions 
Of  diverse  witnesses.  Sliakspeare. 

God  is  witness  betwixt  me  and  thee.         Genesis. 
Thy  trial  choose 
With  me,  best  witness  of  thy  virtue  tried.    Milton. 

A  fat  benefice  became  a  crime,  and  witness  too 
against  its  incumbent.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Nor  need  1  speak  my  deeds,  for  these  you  see; 
The  sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me.         Dryden 

3.  With  a  Witness.  Effectually;  to  a 
great  degree,  so  as  to  leave  some  last- 
ing mark  or  testimony  behind.  A  low 
phrase. 

Here  was  a  blessing  handed  out  with  the  first 
pairs  of  animals  at  their  creation;  and  it  had  effect 
xoith  a  witness.  Woodward. 

Now  gall  is  bitter  with  a  icitness; 
And  love  is  all  delight  aud  sweetness.  Prior. 

To  Wi'tness,  wit'nes.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  attest;  to  tell  with  assevera- 
tion. 

There  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out, 
Which  was  to  my  belief  wiiness'd  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot.       Shaksp. 

Though  by  the  father  he  were  hir'd  to  this, 
He  ne'er  could  witness  any  touch  or  kiss.  Donne. 
These  be  those  discourses  of  God,  whose  effects 
those  that  live  witness  in  themselves;  the  sensible 
in  their  sensible  natures,  the  reasonable  in  their 
reasonable  souls.  Raleigh. 

To  Wi'tness,  wit'nes.  v .  n.  To  bear  tes- 
timony. 

The  sea  strave  with  the  winds  which  should  be 
louder,  and  the  shrouds  of  the  ship,  with  a  ghastly 
noise,  to  them  that  were  in  it  witnessed  that  their 
ruin  was  the  wager  of  the  others  contention.  Sidney. 

Mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  icitness 
Mo^t  truly  limn'd  and  liviug  in  your  face.    Shaksp. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about! 
Witness  that  here  lago  now  doth  give 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  and  heart 
To  Othello's  service.  Shakspeare. 

Lorenzo 
Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you.  Shakspeare. 

I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in.  Shakspeare. 

Another  beareth  witness  of  me,  and  I  know  that 
the  witness  which  he  witnesseth  of  me  is  true.  John. 

The  Americans  do  acknowledge  and  speak  of  the 
deluge  in  their  continent,  as  Acosta  xcitnesseth,  and 
Laet,  in  the  histories  of  them.  Burnet. 

Witness,  ye  heavens!  I  live  not  by  my  fault, 
I  strove  to  have  deserv'd  the  death  I  sought.    Dryd 

Lord  Falkland  witnesseth  for  me,  that  in  a  hook 
then  were  many  subjects  that  I  had  thought  on  for 
the  stage  Dryden. 

Witness  for  me,  ye  awful  gods! 
I  took  not  arms  till  urg'd  by  self-defence, 
The  eldest  law  of  nature.  Roxoe. 

Wi'tness,  wit'nes.  interj.  An  exclama- 
tion signifying  thai  person  or  thing  may 
attest  it 

For  w  ..it  of  words,  of  lack  of  breath, 
Witness,  when  1  was  worried  with  thy  peals.   Mill. 


Wi  tsnapper,  wlt'snap-pur.  n.  s.  [nvit  and 
ana//.]  One  who  affects  repartee. 

Go  in,  sirrah;  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. — 
— That  is  done,  sir;  they  have  all  stomachs. — 
— What  a  witsnapper  are  you!  Shakspeare. 

Wi'tted,  wit' ted.  adj.  [from  wit.]    Hav- 
ing wit:  as,  a  quick  wilted  boy. 
Wi'tticism,     wil'te-sizm.     n.    s.     [from 
witty.]    A  mean  attempt  at  wit.    This 
word  Dryden  innovated.       4  A  mighty 
witticism,  pardon  a  new  word.'      Dry- 
den's  preface  to  the  State  of  Innocence. 
We  have  a  libertine  fooling  even  in  his  last  ago- 
nies, with  a  witticism  between  his  teeth,  without  any 
regaid  to  sobriety  and  conscience.  IS  Estrange. 

He  is  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram,  aud 
xcitticisms,  all  which  are  below  the  dignity  of  he- 
roick  verse.  Addison. 

Wi'ttily,  wit'te-le.  adv.  [from  witty.] 

1.  Ingeniously;  cunningly;  artfully. 

But  is  there  any  other  beast  that  lives, 
Who  his  own  harm  so  wittily  contrives?       Dryden. 

2.  With  flight  of  imagination. 

In  conversation  wittily  pleasant,  pleasantly  game- 
some. Sidmy. 
The  old  hermit,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very 
wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  king  Gordobuck,  that  that 
is,  is                                                          Shakspeare. 
Obstinate  contemners  of  all  helps  and  arts,  such 
as,  presuming  on  their  natural  parts,  dare  deride  all 
diligence,  and  seem  to  mock  at  the  terms  when  they 
understand  not  the  things,  think  that  way  to  get  off 
xoitlily  with  their  ignorance.                   Ben  Jonson. 
Wi'ttiness,  wit'te-iies.  n.  s.  [from  witty.] 
The  quality  of  being  witty. 

No  less  deserveth  his  wittiness  in  devising,  his 
pithiness  in  uttering,  his  pastoral  rudeness,  and  his 
moral  wiseness.  Spenser. 

Wi'ttingly,  wit'ting-le.410  adv.  [from 
witting,  knowing;  pican,  Saxon,  to  weel 
or  know.]  Knowingly;  not  igncrantly; 
with  knowledge;  by  design. 

Whatsoever  we  work  as  men,  the  same  we  do 
wittingly  work  and  freely;  neither  are  we,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  natural  agents,  any  way  so 
tied,  but  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  leave  things  we 
do  undone.  Hooker. 

Withhold  revenge,  'tis  not  my  fault, 
Nor  wittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow.         Shaksp. 
During  that  dreadful  siege,  every  particular  ac- 
cident for  brevity  F  wittingly  pass  over.        Knclles. 
He  knowingly  and  wittingly  brought  evil  into  the 
world.  More. 

No  forger  of  lies  willingly  and  xoittingly  furnished 
out  the  means  of  his  own  detection.  Wist. 

WI'TTOL,  wit'tol.168  n.  s.  [pittol,  Sax. 
from  pican,  to  know.]  A  man  who 
knows  the  falsehood  of  his  wife,  and 
seems  contented;  a  tame  cuckold. 

0  Mars,  for  what  doth  serve  thy  armed  ax? 
To  let  that  wilold  beast  consume  in  flames 
Thy  Venus  child.  Sidney. 

Araaimon  sounds  well;  Lucifer  well;  yet  they  are 
the  names  of  fiends;  but  cuckold,  wittol,  the  devil 
himself  hath  not  such  a  name.  Shakspeare. 

The  Tbeban  wittol,  when  he  once  descries 
Jove  is  his  rival,  falls  to  sacrifice.  Cleaveland. 

Wi'ttolly,  wit'tol-e.  adj.  [from  wittol.] 
Cuckolclly. 
The  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  money. 

Shakspeare . 
Wi'tty,  wit'te.  adj.  [from  wit.] 
i.  Judicious;  ingenious;  inventive. 
The  deep-revolving,  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 

Shakspeare 
Thou  art  beautiful  in  thy  countenance,  and  witty 
in  thy  words.  Judith. 

,2.  Full  of  imagination. 
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Histories  make  men  wise,  poets  witty,  the  raathi 
matick  subtile.  Bacon. 

Where  there  is  a  real  stock  of  wit,  yet  the  wit- 
tiest sayings  will  be  found  in  a  great  measure  the 
issues  of  chance.  South 

In  gentle  verse  the  witty  told  their  flame, 
And  grae'd  their  choicest  songs  with  Emma's  name. 

Prior. 
3.  Sarcastick;  full  of  taunts. 

Honeycomb,  who  war,  so  unmercifully  witty  upon 

the  women,  has  given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction 

by  marrying  a  fanner's  daughter.  Spectator. 

Wi'twal,   wit'wall.   n.  a.    [yirco,  Latin.] 

A  bird.  Ainavoorth. 

Wi'twoum,    wh'wnrm.  n.   s.     [wit    and 

worm.]  One  that  feeds  on  wit;  a  canker 

of  wit. 

Thus  to  come  forth  so  suddenly  a  witworm. 

Ben  Jonson. 
To  Wive,  wive.  v.n.  [from  wife.]     To 
marry;  to  take  a  wife. 
Were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatick  seas, 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua.      Shakspeare. 

The  ancient  sayiug  is  no  heresy, 

Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny.     Shakspeare. 

A  shop  of  all  qualities  that  man  loves  woman  for; 

besides  that  hook  of  wiving,  fairness,  which  strikes 

the  eye.  Shakspeare. 

Design  or  chance  makes  others  wive, 
But  nature  did  this  match  contrive.  Waller. 

To  Wive,  wive.  v.  a. 
1.  To  match  to  a  wife. 

She  dying  gave  it  me; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wiv'd, 
To  give  it  her.  Shakspeare. 

I.  To  take  for  a  wife. 

If  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me 
than  wive  me.  !<haks}>eare. 

Wi'vely,  wive'le.  adv.  [from  wives.     It 
were  written  more  analogically  wifely, 
that  is,  wife-like.]   Belonging  to  a  wife. 
Basilius  could  not  abstain  from  praising  Parthe- 
ni»,  as  the  perfect  picture  of  a  womanly  virtue,  and 
wively  faithfulness.  Sidney. 

Wives,  wivz.  n.  s.  The  plural  of  wife. 
A  man  of  his  learning  should  not  so  lightly  have 
been  carried  away  with  old  wives  tales,  from  approv- 
ance  of  his  own  reason.  Spenser. 

Wi'zakd,  wiz'ilrd.88  n.  s.  [from  wise.]  A 
conjurer;  an  inchanter;  a  he  witch.     It 
had  probably  at  first  a  laudable  mean- 
ing. 
Patience,  good  lady;  xcizards  know  their  times. 

Shakspeare. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dream-,, 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G; 
And  says,  a  xvizard  told  him  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be.  Shakspeare. 

That  damn'd  wizard,  hid  in  sly  disguise, 
For  so  by  certain  signs  1  knew,  had  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  could  prevent, 
The  aidless  innocent  lady,  his  wish'd  prey.  Milton. 

The  prophecies  of  wizards  old 
Incrcas'd  her  terror,  and  her  fall  foretold.     Waller. 

The  wil)  vizard  must  be  caught, 
For,  unconstrain'd,  he  nothing  tells  for  naught. 

Dryden, 
WO,  wo  n.  s.  lf.\,  Saxon.] 
I.  Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  calamity. 
The  king  is  mad:  how  snrT'<  my  vile  seuse, 
That  I  stand  up  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows!  better  I  were  distract; 
So  should  my  though's  be  scver'd  from  my  griefs; 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves.  Sltak    .are. 

So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  voice, 
That  my  woe-weary'd  tongue  is  still.      Shakspeare. 
Her  rash  hand  ia  evil  hour 
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Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  Eve  pluck'd,  she  eat: 
Earth  felt  the  wound;  anil  nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost.  Milton. 

O'er  dreary  wastes  they  weep  each  other's  wo. 

Pope. 

2.  It  is  often  used  in  denunciations,  wo  be; 
or  in  exclamations  of  sorrow,  wo  is;  an- 
ciently wo  wurth;  pa  pup.%,  Saxon. 

All  is  but  lip  wisdom  which  wants  experience: 
1  now,  wo  is  me,  do  try  what  love  can  do.     Sidney. 

Wo  is  my  heart; 
That  poor  soldier,  that  so  richly  fought, 
Whose  tags  sham'd  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast 
Stept  before  shields  of  proof,  cannot  be  found. 

Shakspeare. 

Many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while! 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood.  Shaksp. 

Happy  are  they  which  have  been  my  friends;  and 
woe  to  my  lord  chief-justice.  Shakspeare. 

Howl  ye,  ico  worth  the  day.  Ezekiel. 

Wo  he  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel  that  do  feed 
themselves.  Ezekiel. 

Wo  is  me  for  my  hurt,  my  wound  is  grievous. 

Jeremiah. 

He  took  and  laid  it  by,  and  wept  for  ico.  Chapm. 

If  God  be  such  a  being  as  I  have  described,  too 
to  the  world  if  it  were  without  him:  this  would  be 
a  thousand  times  greater  loss  to  mankind  than  the 
extinguishing  of  the  sun.  Tillotson. 

Woe  to  the  vanquish'd,  woe!  Dryden. 

3.  A  denunciation  of  calamity;  a  curse. 
Can  there  be  a  wo  or  curse  in  all  the  stores  of 
vengeance  equal  to  the  malignity  of  such  a  prac- 
tice, of  which  one  single  instance  could  involve  all 
•mankind  in  one  confusion?  South. 

i.  Wo  seems  in  phrases  of  denunciation  or 
imprecation  to  be  a  substantive,  and  in 
exclamation  an  adjective;  as  particular- 
ly in  the  following  lines,  which  seem  im- 
proper and  ungrammatical. 

Woe  are  we,  sir!  you  may  not  live  to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out.  Shakspeare. 

Woad,  wade,  n.  a.  [pab,  Saxon;  glastum, 
Lat]  A  plant  cultivated  for  the  diers, 
who  use  it  for  the  foundation  of  many 
colours.  •  Miller. 

In  times  of  old,  when  British  nymphs  were  known 
To  love  no  foreign  fashions  like  their  own; 
When  dress  was  monstrous,  and  fig-leaves  the  mode, 
And  quality  put  on  no  paint  hut  woad.  Garth. 

Wo'begone,  wo'be-gon.  adj.  [wo  and  be- 
gone.] Lost  in  wo;  distracted  in  wo; 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

Such  a  man, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woebegone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd; 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue.  Shaksp. 

Who  so  woebegone 
For  Ochy,  as  the  isle  of  ancient  Avalon?  Drayton. 

Tancred  he  saw  his  life's  joy  set  at  nought. 
So  woebegone  was  he  with  pains  of  love.     Fairfax. 
Woft,  woft.  The  obsolete  participle  pas- 
sive from  To  waft. 

A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  woft, 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide.  Shakspeare. 
Wo'ful,  vvo'i'ul.  adj.  [wo  and/a//.] 

1.  Sorrowful;  afflicted;  mourning. 

The  ivoful  Gynecia,  to  whom  rest  was  no  ease, 
had  left  her  lothed  lodging,  and  gotten  herself  into 
the  solitary  places  those  deserts  were  full  of.  Sidney. 

How  many  woful  widows  left  to  bow 
-     To  sad  disgrace!  Daniel. 

In  a  tow'r,  and  never  to  be  loos'd, 
The  woful  captive  kinsmen  are  inclos'd.      Dryden- 

2.  Calamitous;  afflictive. 

Wilful  extravagance  ends  in  ivoful  want.     Prov. 
6  woful  day'.  0  day  of  woe!  Philips. 


3.  Wretched;  paltry;  sorry. 

What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  he, 
In  some  starv'd  hackney-sonneteer,  or  me? 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  style  refines!  Pope. 

Wo'fully,  wo'fut-e.  adv.  [from  woful.] 

1.  Sorrowfully;  mournfully. 

2.  Wretchedly:  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 
He  who  would  pass  such  a  judgment  upon  his 

condition,  as  shall  be  confirmed  at  that  great  tribu- 
nal, from  which  there  lies  no  appeal,  will  find  him- 
self wofully  deceived,  if  he  judges  of  his  spiritual 
estate  by  any  of  these  measures.  South. 

Wo'fulness,  w6'ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from  wo- 
ful.']    Misery;  calamity. 

Wold,  wold.  n.  s.  Wold,  whether  singly 
or  jointly,  in  the  names  of  places,  sig- 
nifies a  plain  open  country;  from  the 
Saxon  polb,  a  plain  and  a  place  with- 
out wood.  Gibson. 
Wold  and  wald  with  the  Saxons  signified  a  ruler 
or  governour;  from  whence  bertwold  is  a  famous 
govemour;  ozthelwold  a  noble  governour;  henvald, 
and  by  inversion  waldher,  a  general  of  an  army. 

Gibson 

WOLF,  wulf.169  n.  s.  [palp,  Saxon;  wolf 
Dutch.] 

1.  A  kind  of  wild  dog  that  devours  sheep: 
thence  any  thing  ravenous  or  destruc- 
tive. 

Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls, 
Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves. 

Shakspeare. 

No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch.  Shakspeare. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time, 
Thou  shouldst  have  said,  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key, 
All  cruel's  else  subscrib'd.  Shakspeare. 

2.  An  eating  ulcer. 
How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use  meta- 
phorical expressions,  and  what  absurd  conceits  the 
vulgar  will  swallow  in  the  literals,  an  example  we 
have  in  our  profession,  who  having  called  an  eating 
ulcer  by  the  name  of  wolf,  common  apprehension 
conceives  a  reality  therein.  Brown. 

Wo'lfdog,  wulf  dog.  n.  s.  [wolf  and  dog.] 


1.  A  dog  of  a  very 


large 


breed  kept  to 


guard  sheep 

The  luckless  prey  how  treach'rous  tufnblers  gain, 
And  dauntless  wolfdogs  shake  the  lion's  mane. 

Ticket. 
2.  A  dog  supposed  to  be  bred  between  a 

dog  and  a  wolf. 
Wo'lfish,    wulf'ish.   adj.    [from   wolf] 
Resembling  a  wolf  in  qualities  or  form. 

Thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous.  Shaksp. 

I  have  another  daughter, 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable; 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.  Shakspeare. 

Nothing  more  common  than  those  wolfish  back- 
friends in  all  our  pretensions.  L'Estrange. 
A  pretence  of  kindness  is  the  universal  stale  to 
all  base  projects;  all  wolfish  designs  walk  under 
sheeps  clothing.  ■           Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Wo'lfsbane,  v/ulfs'bane.  n.  s.  [wolf  and 
bane;  aconitum,  Latin.]     A  poisonous 
plant;  aconite.  Miller. 
Wolfsbane  is  an  early  flower.                 Mortimer. 
Wo'LFSMiLK,w\x\fc'mi\k. n.s.[tithymallus, 
Latin.]  An  herb.                      Ainsworth. 
Wo'lvish,  wul'vish.  adj.  [from  wolves,  of 
wolf;  wolfish  is  more  proper.]   Resem- 
bling a  wolf. 

Why  in  this  wolvish  gown  do  I  stand  here, 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick?  Shakspeare. 


My  people  are  grown  half  wild,  they  would  not 
worry  one  another  so  in  that  wolvish  belluine  man- 
ner else.  Howel. 
There  is  a  base  wolvish  principle  within  that  is 
gratified  with  another's  misery.  South. 
WOMAN,  wum'un.88  16a  n.  s.  [pi.  man, 
pimman,   Saxon;   whence  we  yet  pro- 
nounce women,  in  the  plural  wimmen. 
Skinner  and   Wallis.] 
I.  The  female  of  the  human  race. 
That  man  who  hath  a  tongue  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman.  Shaksp. 

Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman-tir'd,  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Parlet  here.  Shakspeare. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Shakspeare. 

And  Abimelech  took  men  servants  and  ivomen 

servants.  Genesis. 

0  woman,  lovely  woman,  nature  form'd  thee 
To  temper  man:  we  had  been  brutes  without  thee. 

Otway. 
Ceneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man; 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began.  Dryden. 

Women  are  made  as  they  themselves  would  chuse, 
Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse  Garth. 

Women  in  their  nature  are  much  more  gay  and 
joyous  than  men ;  whether  it  be  that  their  blood  is 
more  refined,  their  fibres  more  delicate,  and  their 
animal  spirits  more  light;  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  wo- 
men, gravity  that  of  men.  Mdison. 
2.  A  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 
1  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me;  but  by  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message.                                Shakspeare. 
To    Wo'man,    wum'un.   v.  a.     [from  the 
noun.]     To  make  pliant  like  a  woman. 

I've  felt  such  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither  on  the  start 
Can  woman  me  unto 't.  Shakspeare: 

Wo'maned,  wum'un'd.3fiB  adj.  [from  wo- 
man.]    Accompanied  or  united  with  a 

woman. 

I  do  attend  here  on  the  general, 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd.  Shakspeare. 

Womanha'tek,  wum'An-ha-tur.  n.  s.  [wo- 
man and  hater  ]  One  that  has  an  aver- 
sion for  the  female  sex. 

How  could  it  come  into  your  mind, 
To  pitch  on  me,  of  all  mankind, 
Against  the  sex  to  write  a  satire, 
And  brand  me  for  a  womanhater?  Swift. 

Wo'manhead,  wum'un-h&d.  >  n.  s.  [from 
Wo'manhood,  wim'un-hud. )       woman."] 
The  character  and  collective  qualities 
of  a  woman.     Obsolete. 

Ne  in  her  speech,  ne  in  her  haviour, 
Was  lightness  seen,  or  looser  vanity, 
But  gracious  womanhood  and  gravity.  Spenser. 

There  dwells  sweet  love  and  constant  chastity, 
Unspotted  faith,  and  comely  womanhood, 
Regard  of  honour,  and  mild  modesty  Spenser. 

'Tis  present  death  I  beg;  and  one  thing  more, 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell : 
0  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lusti 

Shaksfeare. 
When  my  grave  is  broke  up  again, 
Some  second  guest  to  entertain; 
For  graves  have  learn'd  that  womanhead, 
To  be  to  more  than  one  a  bed.  Donne. 

To  Wo'manise,  wum'un-ize.  v.  a.  [from 
woman.]  To  emasculate;  to  effeminate; 
to  soften.     Proper.,  but  not  used. 

This  effeminate  love  of  a  woman  doth  womanize 
a  man.  Sidney. 

Wo'manish,  wum'un-lsh.  adj.  [from  wo- 
man.] Suitable  to  a  woman;  having 
the  qualities  of  a  woman;  resembling  a 
woman. 


W  0  M 


WON 


WON 


Neither  doubt  you,  because  I  wear  a  woman's  ap- 
parel. I  will  be  the  more  icomanLsh;  since  I  assure 
you  tbere  is  nothing  1  desire  more  than  fully  to  prove 
myself  a  man.  Sidney 

Zelniane  making  a  icomanish  habit  to  be  the  ar- 
mour of  uer  boldness,  giving  up  her  life  to  the  lips 
of  Philoclea,  humbly  besought  her  to  keep  her  speech 
awhile  within  the  paradise  of  her  mind.       Sidney. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  and  womanish, 
but  audible,  strong,  and  manlike  Jlscham. 

She  then  to  him  these  womanish  words  'gan  say, 
For  love  of  me,  leave  off'.  Spenser. 

Our  fathers  minds  are  dead, 
And  we  are  govern'd  with  our  mothers  spirits; 
Our  yoke  and  suflf'rance  shew  us  womanish    Shaks. 

1  do  not  think  he  fears  death; 
He  never  was  so  womanish.  Shakspeare. 

During  his  banishment,  he  was  so  softened  and 
dejected,  as  he  wrote  nothing  but  a  few  womanish 
epistles.  Bacon 

In  a  sad  look  or  womanish  complaint.     Denliam. 

I  melt  to  womanish  tears,  and  if  I  stay, 
I  find  my  love  my  courage  will  betray.  Dryden. 

The  godlike  hero  in  his  breast 
Disdain'd,  or  was  asham'd  to  show 
So  weak,  so  womanish  a  wo.  Dryden. 

Womanki'nd,  wiWcm-kyind.  n.  s.  [wo- 
mun  and  kind.]  The  female  sex;  the 
race  of  women. 

Musidorus  had  over  bitterly  glanced  against  the 
reputation  of  womankind.  Sidney. 

So  easy  is  t'  appease  the  stormy  wind 
Of  malice,  in  the  calm  of  pleasant  womankind. 

Sidney. 
Because  thou  doat'st  on  icomankind,  admiring 
Their  shape,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grace, 
None  are,  thou  think'st,  but  taken  with  such  toys. 

Milton. 
Each  inconvenience  makes  their  virtue  cold; 
But  womankind  in  ills  is  ever  bold.  Dryden. 

Juba  might  make  the  proudest  of  our  sex, 
Any  of  womankind  but  Marcia,  happy.      Mdison. 

She  ae^vane'd,  that  womankind 
Would  by  her  model  form  their  mind.  Swift. 

Wo'maxly,  wum'tin-le.  adj.  [from  wo- 
man.] 

1 .  Becoming  a  woman;  suiting  a  woman; 
feminine;  not  masculine. 

I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable;  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly:  why  then,  alas! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence, 
To  say  I'd  done  no  harm  ?  Shakspeare. 

She  brings  your  froward  wives, 
As  prisoners,  to  her  womanly  persuasion.     Shaksp. 

All  will  spy  in  thy  face 
A  blushing  ivomanly  discovering  grace.         Donne. 

Rage  choaks  my  words;  'tis  toomanly  to  weep 

Dryden. 

Let  him  be  taught  to  put  off  all  those  tender  airs, 
affected  smiles,  and  all  the  enchanting  womanly  be- 
haviour that  has  made  him  the  object  of  his  own 
admiration.  Jlrlndhnot  and  Pope. 

2.  Not  childish;  not  girlish. 

Young  persons,  under  a  womanly  age,  are  often 
troubled  with  some  of  the  same  symptoms.  Jlrbuth 

Wo'mavly,  wum'un-le.  adv.  [from  wo- 
man.] In  the  manner  of  a  woman;  ef- 
feminately. 

WOMB,  w66m.10*  s«  n.  s.  [wamba, 
Gothick;  pamb,  Sax.  wemb,  Islandick.] 

1.  The  place  of  the  fetus  in  the  mother. 

When  yet  he  was  but  tender  bodied,  and  the  only 
son  of  my  womb.  Shakspeare. 

New-born  children  bring  not  many  ideas  into  the 
world,  bating  some  faint  ideas  of  hunger  and  thirst 
which  they  may  have  felt  in  the  xcomb  Locke 

Conceiving,  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 
Swcll'd  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome.  Addis. 

2.  Tne  place  whence  any  thing  is  pro- 
duced. 


The  earth  was  form'd,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embiyon  immature  involv'd, 
Appealed  not  Milton. 

The  womb  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives. 

Dryden. 
3.   Any  cavity. 

An  amphitheatre  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held,  uncrowded,  nations  in  its  womb.    Jlddis. 
To  Womb,  wodm.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  enclose;  to  breed  in  secret. 
Not  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  will  1  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd.  Shakspeare. 

Wo'mby,    w66m'e.   adj.    [from    womb.] 
Capacious.    Not  in  use. 

He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it, 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock, 
In  second  accent  to  his  ordnance.  Shakspeare. 

Wo'men,  wim'min.  Plural  of  woman. 
Thus  it  shall  befal 
Him  who  to  worth  in  women  over-trusts.       Milton. 
Won,  wiln.   The    preterit  and    participle 
passive  of  win. 

All  these  the  Parthian 
From  the  luxurious  kings  of  Antioch  won.    Milton. 

Against  myself  I  victories  have  toon, 
And  by  my  fatal  absence  am  undone.  Dryden. 

My  mother  is  wen  over  to  my  side,  but  dares  not 
mention  me  to  my  father  for  fear  of  provoking  him. 

Spectator. 
To  Won,  wun.  v.  n.  [punian,  Saxon;  wo- 
nen,  German."]     To   dwell;   to  live;  to 
have  abode.  Not  in  use. 

Him  fortuned 
To  come  where  vile  Arcasia  does  wonn.     Spenser. 

Out  of  the  ground  uprose, 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild.  Milton. 

A  people  near  the  northern  pole  that  won; 
Whom  Ireland  seut  from  loughes  and  forests  hore. 

Fairfax. 
Won,  wun.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Dwell- 
ing; habitation.  Obsolete. 

What  secret  place,  quoth  he,  can  safely  hold 
So  huge  a  mass,  and  hid  from  heaven's  eye? 

Or  where  hast  thou  thy  won,  that  so  much  gold 
Thou  canst  preserve  from  wrong  and  robbery? 

Spenser. 
The  solitary-  tccn 
Of  dreaded  beasts,  the  Lybian  lion's  moan. 

Beaum.  Psyche. 
To  WO'NDER,  wun'dur.98  v.  n.  [pun- 
bpian,  Saxon;  wonder,  Dutch.]  To  be 
struck  with  admiration;  to  be  pleased 
or  surprised  so  as  to  be  astonished:  with 
at,  rarely  with  after. 

The  want  of  these  magazines  of  victuals  I  have 

complained  of  in  England,  and  wondered  at  mother 

countries.  Spenser. 

His  deadly  wound  was  healed:  and  all  the  world 

wondered  after  the  beast.  Revelation. 

No  wonder  to  us,  who  have  conversed  with  too 

many  strange  actions,  now  to  wender  at  any  thing: 

wonder  is  from  surprise,  and  surprise  ceases  upon' 

experience.  South. 

King  Turnus  wondered  at  the  fight  renew'd 

Dryden. 
Who  can  loonder  that  the  sciences  have  been  so 
overcharged   with    insignificant   and   doubtful    ex- 
pressions, capable  to  make  the  most  quick-sighted 
little  the  more  knowing?  Locke. 

I  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  intrepidity 
of  these  diminutive  mortals,  who  durst  venture  to 
mount  and  walk  upon  my  body.  Sicift. 

Wq'nber,  wnn'dtlr.9*  n.  s.  [punbop,  Sax. 

wonder,  Dutch.] 
I.  Admiration;  astonishment;  amazement; 

surprise  caused  by  something  unusual 

or  unexpected. 


What  is  be,  whose  griefs 
Bear  such  an  empbasib;  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  stars  and  maki  land 

Like  wonder-wounded  hearers.  Shu!c'  i  tare. 

Wonder  causcth  astonishment,  or  an  immovable 
posture  of  the  body;  for  in  rounder  the  spirits  fly  not 
as  in  fear,  but  only  settle.  Bacon. 

2.  Cause  of  wonder;  a  strange  thing; 
something  more  or  greater  than  can  be 
expected. 

The  Cornish  tconf/er-gatherer  describeth  tin- 
same.  Carew. 

Great  effects  come  of  industry  in  civil  business; 
and  to  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  doth 
toonders.  Bacon . 

Lo,  a  wonder  strange! 
Of  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  small 
Came  sevens,  and  pairs.  Milton 

What  woman  will  you  find, 
Though  of  this  age  the  wonder  and  the  fame, 
On  whom  his  leisure  will  vouchsafe  an  eye 
Of  fond  desire?  Milton. 

No  wonder  sleep  from  careful  lovers  flies, 
To  bathe  himself  in  Sacarissa's  eyes; 
As  fair  Astrea  once  from  earth  to  heav'n 
By  strife  and  loud  impiety  was  driven.  Waller. 

Drawn  for  your  prince,  that  sword  could  wonders 
do: 
The  better  cause  makes  mine  the  sharper  now. 

Waller. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  part  of  the  matter  of  this  dis- 
ease, which  so  easily  adheres  to  the  glands,  and 
augments  and  distends  them  to  an  unnatural  dimen- 
sion, should  at  length  stop  in  the  lungs.  Blackmore 

3.  Any  thing  mentioned  with  wonder. 
There,  Babylon,  the  wonder  of  all  tongues. 

Milton. 

Ample  souls  among  mankind  have  arrived  at  that 

prodigious  extent  of  knowledge,  which  renders  them 

the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  nation  where  they  live. 

Watts. 
Wo'nderful,   wun/dur-ful.  adj.  [wonder 
and/W/.]  Admirable;  strange;  astonish- 
ing. 

I  uttered  that  which  I  understood  not,  things  too 
wonderful  for  me  which  I  knew  not.  Job. 

Strange 
Hath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  hear.  Mill. 

Wo'nderful,  wun'dur-ful. adv.  To  a  won- 
derful degree.   Improperly  used. 

The  house  which  I  am  about  to  build  shall  be 

wonderful  great.  2  Chronicles. 

Wo'NDEKFULLY,wun'dur-ful-e.arfz>.  [from 

•wonderful.']   In  a  wonderful  manner;  to 

a  wonderful  degree. 

The  pope  knowiug  himself  to  be  unprofitable  to 
the  christian  world,  was  wonderfully  glad  to  hear 
that  there  were  such  echoes  of  him  sounding  in  re- 
mote parts.  Bacon. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  divine  in  the  airs 
of  this  picture.  Addison. 

If  a  man  out  of  vanity,  or  from  a  desire  of  being 
in  the  fashion,  or  in  order  to  pass  for  wonderfully 
wise,  shall  say  that  Berkley's  doctriue  is  true,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  belief  is  precisely  the  same 
with  mine,  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
hypocrisy.  Beattie. 

Wo'ndermknt,  wan'dur-ment.  n.  s.  [from 
wonder  J  Astonishment;  amazement. 
Not  in  use,  except  in  low  language. 

When  my  pen  would  write  her  titles  true, 
It  ravish 'd  is  with  fancy's  woiulerment.        Spenser. 
Those  things  which  I  here  set  down,  do  naturally 
take  the  sense,  and  not  respect  petty  wondermetUs. 

Bacons. 

The  neighbours  made  a  wonderment  of  it,  and 

asked  him  what  he  meant.  V Estrange. 

\uk.hsiruck,      wtWdflr-striik.     adj. 

[wonder  and  strike."]   Amazed. 

Ascanius,  wonderstruck  to  sec 
That  image  of  his  filial  piety.  Dryden 
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Wo'ndeu-working,  wun'dur-wurk-lng. 
adj.  [from  wonder  and  working.']  One 
that  does  surprising  things. 

Wo'ndrous,  wun'drus.31*  adj.  [This  is 
contracted  from  ivonderous  of  wonder.] 

1.  Admirable;  marvellous;  strange;  sur- 
prising. 

The  credit  of  whose  virtue  rest  with  thee; 
Wondrous  indeed,  if  cause  of  such  effects.    Milton. 

In  such  charities  she  pass'd  the  day, 
Twas  wond'rous  how  she  found  an  hour  to  pray. 

Dry  den. 

Researches  into  the  springs  of  natural  bodies, 
and  their  motions,  should  awaken  us  to  admire  the 
ivondrous  wisdom  of  our  Creator  in  all  the  works  of 
nature.  -  Watts. 

2.  [Wondrous  is  barbarously  used  for  an 
adverb.]  In  a  strange  degree. 

From  that  part  where  Moses  rcmembereth  the 
giants,  begotten  by  the  sons  of  good  men  upon  the 
daughters  of  the  wicked,  did  they  steal  those  won- 
drous great  acts  of  their  ancient  kings  and  powerful 
giants.  Raleigh. 

There  is  a  place  deep,  wondrous  deep,  below, 
Which  genuine  night  and  horrours  do  o'erflow. 

Cowley. 
To  shun  th'  allurement  is  not  hard 
To  minds  resolv'd,  forewarn'd,  and  well  prepar'd; 
But  wondrous  difficult,  when  once  beset, 
To  struggle  through  the  straits,  and  break  th'  in- 
volving net.  Dryden. 
Vou  are  so  beautiful, 
So  toondrous  fair,  you  justify  rebellion.        Dryden. 

Sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race, 
Are,  as  when  women,  woitdrous  fond  of  place.  Pope. 

Wo'ndrously,   wun'drus-le.   adv.  [from 
wondrous,  j 

1 .  To  a  strange  degree. 

My  lord  led  wondrously  to  discontent.      Shaksp. 
This  made  Proserpina 
Make  to  them  the  greater  speed, 
For  fear  that  they  too  much  should  bleed, 
Which  wondrously  her  troubled.  Drayton. 

Such  doctrines  in  the  pidgeon  house  were  taught: 
You  need  not  ask  how  wondrously  they  wrought. 

Dryden. 
Of  injur'd  fame,  and  mighty  wrongs  receiv'd 
Cloe  complains,  and  toondrously's  aggriev'd. 

Granville. 

2.  In  a  strange  manner. 

Then  medicines  wondrously  compos'd  the  skilfull 
leech  applyed.  Chapman. 

To  Wont,      >      .   .   J  v.  »■  [preterit  and 
To  be  Wont,  $  '  C      participle  wont; 

punian,  Saxon;  gewooncn,  Dutch.]    To 
be  accustomed;  to  use;  to  be  used. 

A  yearly  solemn  feast  she  wont  to  make, 
The  day  that  first  doth  lead  the  year  around.  Spens. 

Through  power  of  that,  his  cunning  thieveries 
He  wonts  to  work,  that  none  the  same  espies. 

Spenser. 

Jason  the  Thessalian  was  icont  to  say,  that  some 
things  must  be  done  unjustly,  that  many  things  may 
be  done  justly.  Bacon. 

I  this  night  have  dream'd, 
If  dream'd,  not  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee, 
But  of  offence  and  trouble.  Milton. 

The  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one, 
Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 

Espy'd  a  feather  of  his  own, 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high.  Waller. 

For  others  that  he  saw  perplex'd  about  the  ma- 
nage of  their  difficult  affairs,  he  was  wont  to  ask 
them,  when  they  would  begin  to  trust  God,  or  per- 
mit him  to  govern  the  world?  Fell. 

A  mothefwas  icont  always  to  indulge  her  daugh- 
ters, when  any  of  them  desired  squirrels  or  birds, 
but  then  they  must  keep  them  well.  Locke. 

Another  sort  of  sophism  is  wont  to  be  called  an 
imperfect  enumeration  or  false  induction,   when 


from  a  few  experiments  men  infer  general  theorems. 

Watts. 

WONT,   wunt.   n.  s.   [from    the    verb.] 
Custom;  habit;  use.  Out  of  use. 

Passing  their  time  according  to  their  wont ,  they 
waited  for  the  coming  of  Phalautus.  Sidney. 

Things  natural  in  that  regard  forget  their  ordi- 
nary natural  icont,  that  which  is  heavy  mounting 
sometime  upwards  of  its  own  accord.  Hooker. 

'Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Whate'er  occasion  keeps  bim  from  us  now.  Shaksp. 
They  are  by  sudden  alarm  or  watchword  to  be 
called  out  to  their  military  motions  under  sky  or 
covert,  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman 
wont.  Milton 

Wo'n't,  wont.  A  contraction  of  would  not, 

used  for  will  not. 
Wo'nted,  Wunt'ed.  fiart.  adj.  [from  the 
verb.]    Accustomed;  used;  usual:  used 
both  of  persons  and  things. 

Her  champion  stout,  to  aid  bis  friend, 
Again  bis  wonted  weapon  proved.  Spenser. 

So  pray'd  they,  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recover'd  soon,  and  wovUd calm.  Mill. 
The  pond-frog  would   fain  have  gotten  tne  other 
frog  over;  but  she  was  ivonted  to  the  place,   and 
would  not  remove.  V Estrange. 

Who  have  no  house,  sit  round  where  once  it  was, 
And  with  full  eyes  each  wontd  room  require; 
Haunting  the  yet  warm  ashes  of  the  place, 
As  murther'd  men  walk  where  they  did  expire.  Dry. 

Wo'ntedness.  wunt'ed-nes.  n.  s  [from 
wonted.]  State  of  being  accustomed  to. 
Not  in  use. 

Did  I  see  any  thing  more  of  Christ  in  those  that 

pretend   to  other  modes  of  government,  I  might 

suspect   my  judgment  biassed  with  prejudice  or 

wontedness  of  opinion.  King   Charles. 

Wo'ntless,   wfint'les.  adj.   [from  wont.] 

Unaccustomed;  unusual.   Obsolete. 

Whither,  love,  wilt  thou  now  carry  me? 
What  wontkss  fury  dost  thou  now  inspire 
Into  my  feeble  breast,  when  full  of  thee?     Spenser. 
To  Woo,  w66.:0  v.  a.  [apogob,  courted, 

Saxon.] 
I     To  court;  to  sue  to  for  love. 

We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do; 
We  should  be  woo,d,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 

Shakspeare . 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems; 
That  woo'd  to  the  slimy  botto.ji  of  the  deep, 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Shakspeare. 
Fancies  and  notions  he  pursues, 
Which  ne'er  had  being  but  in  thought: 

Each  like  the  Grecian  artist  woos 
The  image  he  himself  has  wrought.  Prior. 

My  proud  rival  woos 
Another  partner  to  his  throne  and  bed.         Philips. 

How  is  the  loadstone,  nature's  subtle  pride, 
By  the  rude  iron  woo'd,  and  made  a  bride.   Cowley. 
Oh  stretch  thy  reign,  fair  peace!  from  shore  to 
shore, 
Till  conquest  cease,  and  slav'ry  be  no  more; 
Till  the  freed  Indians  in  their  native  groves 
Reap  their  own  fruits,  and  woo  their  sable  loves. 

Pope. 
,  To  court   solicitously;    to   invite  with 
importunity. 

Yet  can  she  love  a  foreigu  emperor, 
Whom  of  great  worth  and  pow'rshe  hears  to  be; 

If  she  be  woo'd  but  by  ambassador, 
Or  but  his  letters  or  his  pictures  see: 

So  while  the  virgin  soul  on  earth  doth  stay, 
She  won'd  and  tempted  is  ten  thousand  ways 
By  these  great  pow'rs  which  on  the  earth  bear 
sway, 
The  wisdom  of  the  world,  wealth,  pleasure,  praise. 

Doxies. 


Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy! 
Thee,  chauntress  oft  the  woods  among, 
1  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song.  Miltoiv- 

To  Woo,  woo.  v.  n.    To   court;  to  make 
love. 

With  pomp,  and  trains,  and  in  a  crowd  they  woo, 

When  true  felicity  is  but  in  two.  Dryden. 

Wood,    wud.   adj.   [roorfs,   Ciothick;    p<b 

Saxon;    woid,  Dutch.]     Mad;    furious; 

raging.  Obsolete. 

Winds  do  rage  as  winds  were  wood, 
And  cause  spring  tides  to  raise  great  flood.  Tusser. 

Coal-black  steeds  yborn  of  hellish  brood, 
That  on  (heir  rusty  bits  did   champ  as  they  were 
wood.  Spenser. 

Calm  the  tempest  of  his  passion  wood; 
The  banks  are  overflown,  when  stopped  is  the  flood. 

Spenser. 

WOOD,  wud.307  7i.  s.  [pube,  Sax.  woud, 
Dutch.] 

1 .  A  Large  and  thick  collection  of  trees. 
The  loood-bom  people  fall  before  her  flat, 

And  worship  her  as  goddess  of  the  wood.     Spenser 

St.  \  alentine  is  past: 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now?   Shaksp. 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull: 
There  speak  and  strike  Shakspeare. 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.  Shakspeare. 

Amongst  his  well-grown  woods  the  shag-hair'd 
satyrs  stand.  Drayton 

Hecate,  when  she  gave  to  rule  the  woods, 
Then  led  me  trembling  through  those  dire  abudes. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  substance  of  trees;  timber. 
Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters, 

And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet. 

Shakspeare. 
The  cavity  of  the  tin  plate  was  filled  with  a  melt- 
ed cement,  made  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  wood-ashes, 
well  incorporated.  Boyle. 

Having  filled  it  about  five  inches  with  thoroughly 
kindled  wood  coals,  we  let  it  down  into  the  glass. 

Boyle, 
Of  long  growth  there  stood 
A  laurel's  trunk,  a  venerable  wood.  Dryden. 

The  soft  wood  turners  use  commonly.       Moxon. 
The  size  of  faggots  and  icood-stacks  differs. 

Mortimer. 
Herrings  must  be  smoaked  with  wood.        Child. 

Wooda'nemone,   wud-a-nem'6-ne.    n.    s. 
A  plant. 

Woo'dbind,)  -jLvyWnii  Sn>s-[Pubbinb> 
Woo'dbine,  I  wud  b,ne'  }     Saxon;  fieri- 
clymenon,  Latin.]   Honeysuckle. 

Beatrice,  e'en  now 

Couch'd  in  the  woodbine  coverture.         Shakspeare. 

The  nymphs  of  the  mountains  would  be  drawn, 

upon  their  heads  garlands  of  woodbine  and  wild 

roses.  Peacham. 

Woo'dcock,  wud'kok.  n.  s.  [pobucoc, 
Saxon;  stolo/iax,  Latin.]  A  bird  of  pas- 
sage with  a  long  bill;  his  food  is  not 
known.  It  is  a  word  ludicrously  used 
for  a  dunce. 

He  hath  bid  me  to  a  calve's  head  and  a  capon; 
shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too?  Shakspeare. 

Soon  as  in  doubtful  day  the  woodcock  flies, 
Her  cleanly  pail  the  pretty  housewife  bears.     Gay. 
WooD'DhiNK,  wud'drink.  n.  s.  Decoction 
or  infusion  of  medicinal  woods,  as  sas- 
safras. 

The  drinking  elder-wine  or  wood-drinks  are  very 
useful  Floyer. 

Woo'deo,  wud'ed.atf/.  [from  wood.]  Sup- 
plied with  wood. 

Wooded  so, 
It  makes  a  spring  of  all  kindes  that  grow.     Chapm. 


woo 
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The  lord  Straits  have  been  possessed  of  a  very 
great  hauled  estate,  well-conditioned,  wooded  and 
watered.  .-irbuthnot. 

Woo  den,  wud'd'n.10'  adj.  [from  wood.'] 

1.  Ligneous;  made  of  wood;  timber. 

Like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  he  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  strctch'd  footing  and  the  scaftbldage. 

Shakspeare . 
They  used  to  vault  or  leap  up;  and  therefore  they 
had  wooden  horses  in  their  houses  and  abroad. 

Brown. 
Press'd  with  the  burden,  Caeneus  pants  for  breath, 
And  on  his  shoulders  bears  the  wooden  death. 

Dryden . 

The  haberdasher  stole  off  his  hat  that  hung  upon 

a  wooden  peg.  Spectator. 

2.  Clumsy;  awkward. 

I'll  win  this  lady  Margaret:  for  whom?  * 

Why,  for  my  king:  tush,  that's  a  wooden  thing. 

Shakspeare. 

When  a  bold  man  is  out  of  countenance,  he  makes 
a  very  wooden  figure  on  it.  Collier. 

Woo'dfretter,  wud'fret-tur.  n.  s.  [teres, 
Latin.]     An  insect;  a  woodworm. 

Ainsworth. 

Woo 'dhole,    wud'hole.  n.  s.   [wood   and 
hole.\   Place  where  wood  is  laid  up. 
What  should  I  do,  or  whither  turn?  amaz'd, 
Confounded  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  woodhole.  Philips. 

Woo'dland,  wud'land.  n.  s.  [wood  and 
land.]  Woods;  ground  covered  with 
woods. 

This   household   beast  that  us'd   the  looodland 
grounds, 
Was  view'd  at  first  by  the  young  hero's  hounds, 
As  down  the  stream  he  swam.  Dryden. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  country,  may,  from 
the  transient  view,  tell  how  the  parts  lie;  here  a 
morass,  and  there  a  river;  woodland  in  one  part  and 
savanas  in  another.  Locke. 

By  her  awak'd,  the  woodland  choir 
To  hail  the  common  god  prepares; 

And  tempts  me  to  resume  the  lyre, 
Soft  warbling  to  the  vernal  airs.  Fenton. 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain, 

Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again.     Pope. 

Woo'dl.vrk,  wud'iark.  n.  s.  [galerita  ar- 

borea,  Latin.]   A  melodious  sort  of  wild 

lark. 

Woo'dlouse,  wud'louse.  n.  s.  [wood  and 

louse.]   An  insect. 

The  millepes  or  tooodlouse  is  a  small  insect;  it 
has  only  fourteen  pair  of  short  legs;  it  is  a  very  swift 
runner,  but  it  can  occasionally  roll  itself  up  into  the 
form  of  a  ball.  They  are  found  under  old  logs  of 
wood  or  large  stones,  or  between  the  bark  and  wood 
of  decayed  trees.  Hill. 

Wrap  thyself  up  like  a  woodlouse,  and  dream  re 


venge. 


Congreve. 


There  is  an  insect  they  call  a  ivoodlouse, 
That  folds  up  itself  in  itself,  for  a  house, 
As  round  as  a  ball,  without  head,  without  tail, 
Inclos'd  cap-a-pe  in  a  strong  coat  of  mail.      Swift. 

Woo'dman,  wud'man.83  n.  s.  [wood  and 
man.]   A  sportsman;  a  hunter. 

Their  cry  being  composed  of  so  well  sorted 
mouths,  that  any  man  would  perceive  therein  some 
kind  of  proportion,  but  the  skilful  woodmen  did  find 
a  musick.  Sidney. 

The  duke  is  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest 
him  for.  Shakspeare. 

This  is  some  one,  like  us,  night-foundered  here, 
Or  else  some  neighbour  icoodman.  Milton. 

So  when  the  woodman's  toil  her  cave  surrounds, 
And  with  the  hunter's  cry  the  grove  resounds, 
With  grief  and  rage  the  mother-lion,  stung, 
Fearless  herself,  yet  trembles  for  her  young.  Pope, 


Woo'umongeu,     wad'mung-gar.     n.    s. 
[wood  and  monger.]  A  woodseller. 

Woodm'ghtshadk,  wud-nite'shade.  n.  s. 
[solanum  sylva'icum,  Latin.]     A  plant. 
Woo'dnote,    wud'note.  n.  s.     Wild  mu- 
sick. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on: 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native woodnotes  wild.  Milton. 

Woo'dnymph,  wud'nimf.  n.  s.  [wood  and 
nymfih.]  A  fabled  goddess  of  the  woods. 
Soft  she  withdrew,  and  like  a  woodnymph  light, 
Oread,  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  traiu, 
Betook  her  to  the  groves.  Milton. 

By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim, 
The  woodnymphs,  deck'd  with  daisies  trim, 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep.         Milton. 
Woodo'ffering,    wud'of-fur-ing.     n.    s. 
Wood  burnt  on  the  altar. 
We  cast  the  lots  for  the  wood-offering-  Nehemiah. 
Woo'dpecker,  wud'pek-kur.  n.  s.  [wood 
&x\d/iecfc;  /licus  martins,  Latin.]  A  bird. 
The  structure  of  the  tongue  of  the  woodpecker  is 
very  singular,  whether  we  look  at  its  great  length, 
its  bones  and  muscles,  its  incompassing  parts  of  the 
neck  and  head,  the  better  to  exert  itself  in  length, 
and  again  to  retract  it  into  its  cell;  and  lastly,  whe- 
ther we  look  at  its  sharp,  horny,  bearded  point,  and 
the  gluey  matter  at  the  end  of  it,  the  better  to  stab 
and  draw  little  maggots  out  of  wood.  Derham. 

Woo'dpigeon,  wud'pid-jin.  or    Woodcul- 
ver.  n.  s.  [/talumbes,  Latin.]  A  wild  pi- 
geon. 
Woo'droof,    wud'roof.    n.   s.   [asfierula, 
Latin.]  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Woo'dsare,  wud'sare.  n.  s. 

The  froth  called  icoodsare,  being  like  a  kind  of 
spittle,  is  found  upon  herbs,  as  lavender  and  sage. 

Bacon. 
Woo'dseere,  wud'sere.  n.  s.  [wood  and 
sere.]  The  time  when  there  is  sap  in  the 
tree.  Obsolete. 

From  May  to  October  leave  cropping,  for  why, 
In  woodsere  whatsoever  thou  croppest  shall  die. 

Tusser. 

Woo'dsorrel,  wud's6r-ril.00  n.  s.  [oxys, 

Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Woo'dward,   wud'ward.  n.  s.  [wood  and 

ward.]   A  forester. 
Woo'dworm,  wud'wurm.  n.  s.  [from  wood 
and  worm;  cossis,  Latin.]  A  worm  bred 
in  wood. 
Woo'dy,  vvud'e.  adj.  [from  wood.] 

1.  Abounding  with  wood. 

Oft  in  glimmering  bow'rs  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  icoody  Ida's  inmost  grove.  Milton. 

Four  times  ten  days  I've  pass'd 
Wand'ring  this  woody  maze,  and  human  food 
Nor  tasted,  nor  had  appetite.  Milton. 

Diana's  woody  realms  he  next  invades, 
And  crosses  through  the  consecrated  shades. 

Addison. 

2.  Ligneous;  consisting  of  wood. 

In  the  woody  parts  of  plants,  which  arc  their 
bones,  the  principles  are  so  compounded  as  to 
make  them  flexible  without  joints,  and  also  elastick. 

Grew. 
Herbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks  arc  soft,  and 
have  nothing  xooody  in  them,  as  grass  and  hemlock 

Locke. 

3.  Relating  to  woods;  sylvan. 

With  the  woody  nymphs  when  she  did  play. 

Spenser. 
All  the  satyrs  scorn  their  woody  kind, 
And  henceforth  nothing  fair  but  her  on  earth  they 
find.  Spenser. 


Woo'er,  wdo'cr.  n.  *.  [from  woo.]     One 
who  courts  a  woman. 

The  wooers  most  are  toucht  ou  this  ostcnt, 
To  whom  are  dangers  great  and  imminent   Chapm. 

Aristippos  said,  that  those  thai  studied  particular 
sciences,  and  neglected  philosophy,  were  like  Pene- 
lope's u'ooers,  that  made  love  tu  the  raiting  wo- 
man Bacon. 

Usurping  wooers  felt  his  thund'ring  sword, 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  native  lord.  Creech. 
Woof,  woof.  n.  s.  [from  wove.] 

1.  The   set  of  threads  that   crosses  the 
warp;  the  weft. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parti  in  length  or 
transverse,  as  in  the  warp  and  the  xoooj  of  textile, 
is  more  inward  or  more  outward.  Bacon. 

2.  Texture;  clotn. 

A  vest  of  purple  flow'd, 
Iris  had  dipp'd  the  woof.  Milton. 

I  must  put  off 
These  my  sky-robes,  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof.  Milton- 

To  spread  the  pall  beneath  the  regal  chair, 
Of  softest  woof,  is  bright  Alcippe's  care.         Pope. 
Woo'ingly,    w66'ing-le.410    adv.    [from 
wooing.]     Pleasingly;   so  as   to   invite 
stay. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  ivooingly  here.  Shakspeare. 

WOOL,  wul.'"7  n.  s.  [pul,  Saxon;  wolleii, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  fleece  of  sheep;  that  which  is  wo- 
ven into  cloth. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold.  Raleigh. 

Concerning  their  complaint  for  price  of  wool,  he 
would  give  orders  that  his  commissioners  should 
cause  clothiers  to  take  wool,  paying  only  two  parts 
of  the  price.  Hayward. 

Struthium  is  a  root  used  by  the  icooJ-dresscrs. 

JMuthnof. 

2.  Any  short  thick  hair. 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake; 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog.  Shakspeare- 

Woo'lfei.,  wulTel.  n.  s.  [wool  and  /ell.] 
Skin  not  stripped  of  the  wool. 

Wool  and  woolfels  were  ever  of  little  value  in 
this  kingdom.  Davies. 

Woo'llen,  wulTin.93  i0i  adj.  [from  wool.] 
Made  of  wool  not  finely  dressed,  and 
thence  used  likewise  for  any  thing 
coarse;  it  is  likewise  used  in  general 
for  made  of  wool,  as  distinct  from  linen. 

I  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats.  Shakspeare- 

I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his 
face:  I  had  rather  lie  in  woollen.  Shakspeare. 

Woollen  cloth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely-  Bacon . 
At  dawn  of  day  our  general  cleft  his  pate, 
Spite  of  his  woollen  uight-cap.  Dryden. 

Woo'llen,  wulTin.  n.  s.  Cloth  made  of 
wool. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  wonllen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen.        Hadibras. 

Odious!  in  woollen!  'twould  a  saint  provoke! 
No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  shade  my  liiVless  face. 

Pope. 
He  is  a  bel-espril  and  a  irooMen-draper.     S 

Woo'i.i.y,  wui'le.  adj.  [from  wool.] 

1.  Clothed  with  wool. 

When  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  too  ers, 

The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Consisting  of  wool. 
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Some  few,  by  temperance  taught,  approaching 
slow, 
To  distant  fate  by  easy  journeys  go: 
Gently  ikey  lay  'cm  down,  asev'ning  sheep 
On  their  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep.      Dryden. 
3.  Resembling  wool. 

What  signifies 
My  fleece  o(  woolly  hair,  that  now  uncurls?  Shaksp. 

Nothing  profits  more 
Than  frequent  snows:  Oh  may'st  thou  often  see 
Thy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain, 
Nutritious!  Philips. 

Woo'lpack,  wtil'pak.  ?    n.  s.  [wool,jiack, 
Woo'lsack,  wul'sak.  5   and  sack.~] 

1.  A  bag  of  wool;  a  bundle  of  wool. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  judges  in  the  house  of 
lords. 

At  bar  abusive,  on  the  bench  unable, 
Knave  on  the  woolsack,  fop  at  council-table.  Dryd. 

3.  Any  thing  bulky  without  weight. 

Chaos  of  presbyt'ry,  where  laymen  guide 
With  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  side. 

Cleaveland. 

Woo'lward,  wul'wurd.   adv.  [wool  and 

ward.~\  In  wool.  Not  used. 
I  have  no  shirt:  I  go  woolward  for  penance. 

Shakspeare. 
Woop,  wop.   n.  s.   \_rubicilla,   Latin.]    A 

bird. 
Woos,  wos.  n.  s.  [alga,  Latin.]  Sea-weed. 

An  herb. 
WORD,  wurd.  n.  s.  [portb,  Saxon;  woord, 

Dutch.] 

1.  A  single  part  of  speech. 

If  you  speak  three  words  it  will  three  times  re- 
port you  the  three  words.  Bacon. 

As  conceptions  are  the  images  of  things  to  the 
mind  within  itself,  so  are  words  or  names  the  marks 
of  those  conceptions  to  the  minds  of  them  we  con- 
verse with.  South. 

Amongst  men  who  confound  their  ideas  with 
icords,  there  must  be  endless  disputes,  wrangling, 
and  jargon.  Locke. 

Each  wight  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and 
spells, 
Each  word  catcher  that  lives  on  syllables.      Pope. 

2.  A  short  discourse. 

Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  icord  or  two? 
— Two  thousand,  and  I'll  vouchsafe  thee  the  hear- 
ing. Shakspeare. 
A  word,  Lucilius, 
How  he  receiv'd  you.  Shakspeare. 
A  friend  who  shall  own  thee  in  tby  lowest  condi- 
tion, answer  all  thy  wants,  and,  in  a  word,  never 
leave  tbee.  South. 
In  a  word,  the  gospel  describes  God  to  us  in  all 
respects  such  a  one  as  we  would  wish  him  to  be. 

Tillotson. 

3.  Talk;  discourse. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words? 
— Let  them  have  scope;  though  what  they  do  im- 
part 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  they  do  ease  the  heart. 

Shukspeare. 
He  commanded  the  men  to  be  ranged  in  batta- 
lions, and  rid  to  every  squadron,  giving  them  such 
words  as  were  proper  to  the  occasion.     Clarendon. 

If  you  dislike  the  play, 
Pray  make  no  icords  on't  till  the  second  day 
Or  thiru  be  past;  for  we  would  have  you  know  it, 
The  loss  will  fall  on  us,  not  on  the  poet.    Denham. 

Cease  this  contention:  be  thy  words  severe, 
Sharp  as  he  merits; but  the  sword  forbear.  Dryden. 
If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought  to 
be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing  the  ill,  or 
unbecomingness  of  the  faults.  Locke. 

If  I  appear  a  \ittle  ioo»d-bound  in  nvy  first  solu- 
tions, I  hope  it  w  ill  be  imputed  to  the  long  disuse  of 
speech.  Spectator- 

4.  Dispute;  verbal  contention. 
Iu  argument  upon  a  case, 


Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me. 

Shakspeare, 
5     Language;    oral     expression;     living- 
speech. 

Found  you  no  displeasure  by  word  or  counte- 
nance? Shakspeare. 

I'll  write  thee  a  challenge,  or  I'll  deliver  thy  in- 
dignation to  him  by  word  of  mouth.       Shakspeare. 

Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund?     Might  not 
you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word?  Shakspeare. 

An  easy  way,  by  icord  of  mouth  commuuicated  to 
me.  Boyle. 

3.  Promise. 

Obey  thy  parents,  keep  thy  word  justly,  swear 
not.  Shakspeare. 

I  take  your  princely  word  for  these  redresses. — 
— I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word.  Shaks. 

All  of  them  stout  and  hard  people,  false  of  theii 
words,  treacherous  in  their  practices,  and  merciless 
in  their  revenges.  Htylin. 

The  duke  shall  wield  his  conqu'ring  sword, 
The  king  shall  pass  his  honest  word.  Dryden. 

7.  Signal;  token;  order. 
Every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners; 

Give  the  word  through.  Shakspeare. 

8.  Account;  tidings;  message. 
Bring  me  word  thither 

How  the  world  goes,  that  to  tUc  pace  of  it 

1  may  spur  on  my  journey.  Shakspeare. 

Two  optick  nerves  she  ties, 
Like  spectacles,  across  the  eves; 
By  which  the  spirits  bring  her  word, 
Whene'er  the  balls  are  fix'd  orstirr'd.  Prior. 

9.  Declaration;  purpose  expressed. 
1  know  you  brave,  and  take  you  at  your  word; 

That  present  service,  which  you  vaunt,  afford  Dry. 

10.  Affirmation. 
Every  person  has  enough  to  do  to  work  out  his 

own  salvation;  which,  if  we  will  take  the  apostle's 
word,  is  to  be  done  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

I  desire  not  the  reader  should  take  my  icord,  and 

therefore  I  will  set  two  of  their  discourses  in  the 

same  light  for  every  man  to  judge.  Dryden. 

11.  Scripture;  word  of  God. 
They  say  this  church  of  England  neither  hath  the 

word  purely  preached,  nor  the  sacraments  sincerely 
ministered.  Whitgijt. 

12.  The  second  person  of  the  ever  ador- 
able Trinity.  A  scripture  term. 

Thou  my  Word,  begotten  son,  by  thee 
This  I  perform.  Milton. 

To  Word,  wurd.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  dispute. 

He  that  descends  not  to  word  it  with  a  shrew, 
does  worse  than  beat  her. 

To  Word,  wvlrd.  v.  a. 
proper  words. 

Whether  his  extemporary  wording  might  not  be 
a  defect.  Fell. 

Let  us  blacken  him  what  we  can,  said  Harrison 
of  the  blessed  king,  upon  the  wording  and  di  awing 
up  his  charge  against  approaching  trial.         South. 

Whether  I  have  improved  these  fables  or  no,  in 
the  wording  or  meaning  of  them;  the  book  must 
stand  or  fall  to  itself.  VEslrange. 

The  apology  for  the  king  is  the  same  but  worded 
with  greater  deference  to  that  great  prince.  Jlddis. 

Wo'rdy,  wurd'e.  adj.  [from  word-.']  Ver- 
bose; full  of  words. 

Phocion,  beholding  a  wordy  orator,  while  he  was 
making  a  magnificent  speech  full  of  vain  promises, 
said,  I  now  fix  nvy  eyes  upon  a  cypress-tree:  it  has 
all  the  pomp  imaginable  in  its  branches,  leaves, 
and  height;  but  it  bears  no  fruit.  Spectator. 

We  need  not  lavish  hours  in  wordy  periods, 
As  do  the  Romans,  ere  they  dare  to  fight.    Philips 
Intemp'rate  rage,  a  wordy  war,  began.        Pope. 
Wore,  wore.  The  preterit  of  wear. 
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This  op.  his  helmet  wore  a  lady's  glove, 
And  that  a  sleeve  embroidcr'd  by  his  love.  Dryden. 

My  wife,  the  kindest,  dearest,  and  the  truest 
That  ever  ivore  the  name.  Rowe. 

To  WORK,  work,  v.  n.  ptet.  worked,  or 
wrought,  [peojican,  Saxon;  werken. 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  labour;  to  travail;  to  toil. 

Good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness?  life  will  be  too  short. 

Shakspeare. 
Go  and  work;  for  no  straw  shall  be  given  you. 

Exodus. 
Whether  we  work  or  play,  or  sleep  or  wake, 
Our  life  cloth  pass,  and  with  time's  wings  doth  fly. 

Davies. 

2.  To  be  in  action;  to  be  in  motion. 

Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes, 
When  lor  fame's  sake 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart.  Shaksp. 

In  Moral  your  hopes  a  crown  design'd, 
And  all  the  woman  worked  within  your  mind.  Dryd. 
.    To  act;  to  carry  on  operations. 

Our  better  part  remains, 
To  work  iu  close  design.  Milton. 

':.  To  operate  as  a  manufacturer. 

They  that  work  in  fine  flax.  Isaiah. 

i.    i  o  ferment. 

Into  wine  and  strong  beer  put  some  like  sub- 
stances, while  they  work,  which  may  make  them 
fume  and  inflame  less.  Bacon. 

i  rj  the  force  of  imagination  upon  staying  the 
working  oi  beer,  when  the  barm  is  put  in.      Bacon. 
If  in  the  wort  of  beer,  while  it  worketh,  before  it 
be  tunned,  theburrage  be  often  changed  with  fresh, 
it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melancholy .  Bacon. 
>.  To  operate;  to  have  effect. 

With  some  other  business  put  the  king 
From  these  sad  thoughts  that  work  too  much  upon 
him.  Shakspeare. 

All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God.  Romans. 

Gravity  worketh  weakly,  both  far  from  the  earth, 
and  also  within  the  earth.  Bacon. 

Although  the  same  tribute  laid  by  consent,  or  by 
imposing,  be  all  one  to  the  purse,  yet  it  works  di- 
versely on  the  courage:  no  people  overcharged  with 
tribute  is  fit  for  empire.  Bacon. 

These  positive  undertakings  wrought  upon  many 
to  think  that  this  opportunity  should  not  be  lost. 

Clarendon. 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind. 

Milton. 
We  see  the  workings  of  gratitude  in  the  Israelites. 

South. 
Objects  of  pity,  when  the  cause  is  new, 
Would  work  too  fiercely  on  the  giddy  crowd.  Dryd. 

Poison  will  work  against  the  stars:  beware, 

For  ev'ry  meal  an  antidote  prepare.    Dryden,  jun. 

When  this  reverence  begins  to  work  in  him,  next 

consider  his  temper  of  mind.  Locke. 

This  so  wrought  upon  the  child,  that  afterwards 

he  desired  to  be  taught.  L«cke. 

Humours  and  manners  work  more  in  the  meanec 

sort  than  with  the  nobility.  Addison. 

The  ibibaboca  is  a  foot  round,  and  three  v. .ids 

and  a  half  long;  his  colours  are  white,  black,  and 

red:  of  all  serpents  his  bite  is  the  most  pernicious, 

yet  worketh  the  slowest.  Grew. 

7.  To  obtain' by  diligence. 

Without  the  king's  assent 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate.  Shakspeare. 

8.  To  act  internally;  to  operate  as  a  purge, 
or  other  physick. 

Work  on, 
My  medicine,  work!  thus  credulous  fools  are  caught. 

Shakspeare. 
I  should  have  doubted  the  operations  of  antimo- 
ny, where  such  a  potion  could  not  work.       Brown. 
It  is  benign,  nor  far  from  the  nature  of  aliment, 
into  which,  upon  defect  of  working,  it  is  oft  times 
converted.  Brown. 
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Most  purges  heat  a  little;  and  all  of  them  ivork 
best,  thai  is,  cause  the  hlood  so  to  do,  as  do  fer- 
menting liquors,  in  warm  weather,  or  in  a  warm 
room.  Grew. 

9.  To  act  as  on  a  subject. 

Lei  it  ;>c  pain  of  body  or  distress  of  mind,  there's 
matter  yet  left  for  philosophy  and  constancy  toiowfc 
upon.  VEstrange. 

Natural  philosophy  has  sensible  objects  to  irork 
upon;  but  ilicn  it  often  puzzles  the  reader  wiih  the 
intricacy  of  its  notions  Mdison. 

The  predictions  Bickcrstatf  published,  relating 
to  his  death,  too  much  atfected  and  worked  on  his 
imagination.  Swift. 

10.  l'o  make  way. 

Body  shall  up  to  spirit  work.  Milton. 

Who  would  trust  chance,  since  all  men  have  the 
seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first? 

Dry  den. 

1 1 .  To  be  tossed  or  agitated. 
Vex\!  by  wint'ry  storms,  Benacus  raves, 

Confus'd  with  working  sands  and  rolling  waves. 

Mdison. 

To  Work,  wurk.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part,  pas- 
sive worked  or  wrought. 

1.  To  labour;  to  manufacture;  to  form  by- 
labour. 

He  could  have  told  them  of  two  or  three  gold 
mines,  and  a  silver  mine,  and  given  the  reason  why 
they  forbare  to  toorfc  them  at  that  time,  and  when 
they  left  off  from  working  them.  Raleigh. 

The  chaos,  by  the  Divine  power,  was  wrought 
from  one  form  into  another,  till  it  settled  into  an 
habitable  earth  Burnet 

This  mint  is  to  xoork  off  part  of  the  metals  found 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Mdison. 

The  young  men  acknowledge  in  love-letters,  seal- 
ed with  a  particular  wax,  with  certain  enchanting 
words  lorought  upon  the  seals,  that  they  died  for 
her  Tatler 

They  now  begin  to  work  the  wond'rous  frame, 
To  shape  the  parts,  and  raise  the  vital  flame. 

Blackmore. 

The  industry  of  the  people  works  up  all  their  na- 
tive commodities  to  the  last  degree  of  manufacture. 

Swift. 

2.  To  bring  by  action  into  any  state. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirrour  shines.    Mdis. 

3.  To  influence  by  successive  impulses. 
If  you  would  loorfc  any  man,  know  his  nature  and 

fashions,  and  so  lead  him.  Bacon- 

To  hasten  his  destruction,  come  yourself, 
And  icorfcyour  royal  father  to  his  ruin.  Ji.  Philips. 

A.  To  make  by   gradual   labour,  or  con- 
tinued violence. 
Sidelong  he  works  his  way.  Milton. 

Through  winds,  and  waves,  and  storms,  he  works 
his  way, 
Impatient  for  the  battle:  one  day  more 
Will  set  the  victor  thundering  ai  our  gates.    Mdis. 

5.  To  produce  by  labour;  to  effect. 
Fly  the  dreadful  war, 
That  in  thyself  thy  lesser  parts  do  move, 
Outrageous  anger,  aud  woe-ioorfcing'  jar.     Spenser. 

Our  light  affliction  for  a  moment  toorketh  for  us 
afar  more  eternal  weight  of  glory      2  Corinthians. 

We  might  work  any  effect,  not  holpen  by  the  co- 
operation of  spirits,  but  only  by  the  unity  of  nature. 

Bacon. 

Moisture,  although  it  doth  not  pass  through  bo- 
dies without  communication  of  some  substance,  as 
heat  and  cold  do,  yet  it  worketh  effects  by  qualify- 
ing of  the  heat  and  cold.  Bacon. 

Such  power,  being  above  all  that  the  understand- 
ing of  uiau  can  conceive,  may  well  work  such  won- 
ders. Drummond, 

Gou   only  wise,  to  punish  pride  of  wit, 
Among  men  -  wits  hath  this  confusion  icrouglit; 
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As  the  proud  tow'r,  whose  points  the  clouds  did 
hit, 
By  tongues  confusion  was  to  ruin  brought.    Davus. 

Of  the  tree, 
Which,  tasted,  works  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
Thou  may'st  not:  in  the  day  thou  cat'st,  thou  diest. 

Milton. 
Each  herb  he  knew  that  works  or  good  or  ill, 
More  learn'd  than  Mesve,  half  as  learn'd  as  Hill. 

Harle. 

6.  To  manage  in  a  state  of  motion;  to  put 
into  motion. 

Mere  personal  valour  could  not  supply  want  of 
knowledge  in  building  andicorking  ships.    Jlrbuth. 

7 .  To  put  to  labour;  to  exert. 

Now,  Marcus,  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof; 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  toork  every  nerve. 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul.  Mdison. 

8.  To  embroider  with   a   needle:    as,  she 
worked  an  apron. 

I  worked  a  violet  leaf.  Spectator. 

9.  To  Work  out.     To  effect  by  toil. 

Not  only  every  society,  but  every  single  person, 
has  enough  to  do  to  work  out  his  own  salvation. 

Decay  of  Pitly 
The  mind  takes  the  hint  from  the  poet,  and  works 
out  the  rest  by  the  strength  of  her  own  faculties. 

Mdison. 

iO.  To  Work  out.     To  erase;  to  efface. 
Tears  of  joy,  for  your  returning  spilt, 
Work  out  and  expiate  our  former  guilt.       Dryden. 
li.   To  Work  ufi.     To  raise. 

That  which  is  wanting  to  work  up  the  pity  to  a 
greater  height,  was  not  afforded  me  by  the  story. 

Dryden. 

This  lake  resembles  a  sea  when  worked  up  by 

storms.  Mdison- 

The  sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads, 
Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks. 

Mdison. 

We  should  inure  ourselves  to  such  thoughts,  till 

they  have  worked  up  our  souls  into  filial  awe  and 

love  of  him.  Alttrbury. 

2.   To   Work   uji.     To  expend   in  any 
work,  as  materials. 
Work,  wurk.  n.  s.  [peonc,  Saxon;  wer/c, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Toil;  labour;  employment. 

Bread,  correction,  and  work  for  a  servant. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

In  the  bottom  of  some  mines  in  Germany  there 

grow  vegetables,  which   the  wwfc-folks   say  have 

magical  virtue.  Bacon. 

The  ground,  unbid,  gives  more  than  we  can  ask: 

But  work  is  pleasure,  when  we  chuse  our  task. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  state  of  labour. 

All  the  world  is  perpetually  at  icork,  only  that 
our  poor  mortal  lives  should  pass  the  happier  for 
that  little  time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  the 
better  when  we  lose  them:  upon  this  occasion  riches 
came  to  be  coveted,  honours  esteemed,  friendship 
pursued,  and  virtues  admired.  Temple. 

3.  Bungling  attempt. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  work  our  adversaries 
make  with  this  innocent  canon:  sometimes  'tis  a 
mere  forgery  of  hereticks,  and  sometimes  the  bish- 
ops that  met  there  were  not  so  wise  as  they  should 
have  been  Slillingfieet. 

4.  Flowers  or  embroidery  of  the  needle. 

Round  her  work  she  did  empale 
With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  flowers, 
Inwoven  with  an  ivy-winding  trail.  Spenser. 

That  handkerchief  you  gave  me:  I  must  take 
out  the  work!  A  likely  piece  of  work,  that  you 
should  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and  know  not  who 
left  it  there!  This  is  some  minx's  token,  and  I  must 
take  out  the  work?  There,  give  it  your  hobbyhorse: 
wheresoever  you  had  it,  I'll  take  out  no  work  on  t 

Sliaksjitart. 

Flavia  is  very  idle,  and  yet  very  fond  of  fine 
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xcork:  this  makes  her  often  sit  woil»ing  in  bed  until 
noon.  Law. 

5.  Any  fabrick  or  compagesof  art. 

Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storms  al<.ne, 
But  felt  th'  approaches  of  too  warm  a  a  in.     Pope. 

6.  Action;  font;  deed. 

The  rastromentalness  of  riches  to  works  of  cha- 
rity, has  rendered  it  necessary  in  every  christian 
commonwealth  by  lairs  to  secure  propriety.  Hamm. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found  in  won 
Than  good  worki  in  her  husband  to  promote.    Milt. 

Not  in  the  works  of  bloody  Man employ'd, 
The  wanton  youih  inglorious  peace  enjoy'd.     Pope. 

7.  Any  thing  made. 

Where  is  that  holy  fire,  which  verw  is   ai  I 
To  have?   Is  that  enchanting  force  ditay'd? 
Verse,  that  draw's  nature's  works  from  natnre's  law, 
Thee,  her  best  work,  to  her  work  cannot  draw. 

Donne. 

O  fairest  of  creation!  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works!  creature  in  whom  excels 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  lie  lorm'd; 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet, 
How  art  thou  lost!  Milton. 

8.  Operation. 

As  to  the  composition  or  dissolution  of  mixt  bo- 
dies, which  is  the  chief  work  of  elements,  and  re- 
quires an  intire  application  of  the  agents,  water 
hath  the  principality  and  excess  over  earth.   Digby. 

9.  Effect;  consecpuence  of  agency. 

Fancy 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams.  Mrfi. 

10.  Management;  treatment. 

Let  him  alone;  I'll  go  another  way  to  work  with 
him  Shakspiure. 

11.  To  set  on  Work.    To  employ;  to  en- 
gage. 

It  selleth  those  wits  on  work  in  better  things, 
which  would  be  else  employed  in  worse.       Hooker. 

Wo'rker,  wurk'ur.95*  n.  s.   [from  work.'] 
One  that  works. 

Ye  fair  nymphs,  which  oftentimes  have  lov'd 
The  cruel  xvorker  of  your  kindly  smarts, 
Prepare  yourselves,  and  open  wide  your  hearts. 

Spenser. 
His  father  was  a  worker  in  brass.  1  Kings. 

You  spoke  me  fair,  but  betrayed  me:  depari  from 
me,  you  professors  of  holiness,  but  icorkers  of  in- 
iquity. South. 
Wo'rkfellow,   wuik'fel-lo.  n.   s.   [work 
and  fellow,  J    One  engaged  in  the  same 
work  with  another. 

Timotheus,  my  workftllow,  and  Lucius,  salute 
you.  Romans. 

Wo'rkhouse,  wurk'hbuse. 
Wo'rkinghouse,  wurk'ing-house. 
[from  work  and  house.~\ 

1.  A  place  in  which  any    manufacture  is 
carried  on. 

The  quick  forge  aud  workinghouse  of  thought. 

Shakspeare- 

Protogcnes  had  his  xcorkhouse  in  a  garden  out  of 
town,  where  he  was  daily  finishing  those  pieces  he 
begun.  Dryden. 

2.  A   place   where   idlers   and  vagabonds 
are  condemned  to  labour. 

Hast  thou  suffered  at  any  time  by  vagabonds  and 
pilferers?  Esteem  and  promote  those  useful  chari- 
ties which  remove  such  pests  into  prisons  and  work- 
houses, dtterbury. 
Wo'kkingday,  wurk'ing-da.  n.  s.  [work 
and  day.~\  Day  on  which  labour  ib  per- 
mitted; not  the  sabbath:  it  therefore  is 
taken  for  coarse  and  common. 

How  full  of  briars  is  tuis workingdny  world! 

Shaksptaic 

Will  you  have  me,  lady- 

No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another  for 

workingdays;  your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every 
day.  Shaksptarc. 
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Wo'rkman,  wurk'man.88  n.  s.  [work  and 
man.]  An  artificer;  a  maker  of  any 
thing. 

Wlien  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well, 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness. 

Shakspeare. 
If  prudence  works,  who  is  a  more  cunning  work- 
man? Wisdom 
There  was  no  other  cause  preceding  than  his  own 
will,  no  other  matter  than  his  own  power,  no  other 
workman  than  his  own  word,  and  no  other  consider- 
ation than  his  own  infinite  goodness.            Raleigh. 
They  have  inscribed  the  pedestal,  to  shew  their 
value  for  the  workman.                              Mdison. 

Wo'kkmanly,  wurk'man-le.  adj.  [from 
workman.]  Skilful;  well  performed; 
workmanlike. 

Wo'kkmanly,  wurk'man-le.  adv.  Skilful- 
ly; in  a  manner  becoming  a  workman. 

In  having  but  fortie  foot  workmanly  (light, 
Take  saffron  enough  for  a  lord  and  a  knight.  Tusser. 

We  will  fetch  thee  straight 
Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood, 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds, 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Shakspeare. 
Wo'rkmanship,    wurk'man-ship.     n.     s. 
[from  workman^ 

1.  Manufacture;  something  made  by  any 

one. 

Nor  any  ski II 'd  in  workmanship  emboss'd, 
Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fing'ring  fine. 
Might  in  their  divers  cunning  ever  dare 
With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare.    Spenser. 

By  how  much  Adam  exceeded  all  men  in  perfec- 
tion, by  being  the  immediate  workmanship  of  God, 
by  so  much  did  that  chosen  garden  exceed  all  parts 
of  the  world  Raleigh. 

He  moulded  him  to  his  own  idea,  delighting  in 
the  choice  of  the  materials;  and  afterwards,  as 
great  architects  used  to  do,  in  the  workmanship  of 
his  regal  hand.  Wotton. 

Wliat  more  reasonable  than  to  think,  that  if  we 
be  God's  workmanship,  he  shall  set  this  mark  of 
himself  upon  all  reasonable  creatures?     Tillotson. 

2.  The  skill  of  a  worker;  the  degree  of 
skill  discovered  in  any  manufacture. 

The  Tritonian  goddess  having  heard 
Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  world  had  fill'd, 

Came  down  to  prove  the  truth,  and  due  reward 
For  her  praise-worthy  workmanship  to  yield.  Spens. 

The  wand'ring  streams  in  whose  entrancing  gyres 
Wise  Nature  oft  herself  her  workmanship  admires. 

Drayton. 

3.  The  art  of  working. 

If  there  were  no  metals,  'tis  a  mystery  to  me  how 
Tubalcain  could  ever  have  taught  the  workmanship 
and  use  of  them.  Woodward. 

Wo'rkmaster,  wurk'ma-stur.  n.  s.  [work 
and   master.]     The   performer  of  any 

work. 

What  time  this  world's  great  workmaslcr  did  cast 
To  make  all  things,  such  as  we  now  behold, 
It  seems  that  he  before  his  eyes  had  plac'd 
A  goodly  pattern,  to  whose  perfect  mould 
He  fashion'd  them  so  comely.  Spenser. 

Every  carpenter  and  toorkmaster  that  laboureth. 

Ecclesiasticus. 
Desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  toorkmaster  leads  to  no  excess.     Milton. 
Wo'rkwoman,  wurk'wum-un.  n.  s.  [work 
and  woman."] 

1.  A  woman  skilled  in  needlework. 

The  most  fine-fingered  workwoman  on  ground, 
Arachne,  by  his  means  was  vanquished,      Spenser. 

2.  A  woman  that  works  for  hire. 
Wo'rkyday,  wnrk'e-da.  n.  s.   [corrupted 


from   workingday.]     The  day  not    the 
sabbath. 

Tell  her  but  a  workyday  fortune.        Shakspeare. 

Sunday,  the  other  days,  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man,  whose  face  thou  art; 
The  ivorkydays  are  the  back  part.  Herbert. 

Holydays,  if  haply  she  were  gone, 
Like  ivorkydays,  I  wish  would  soon  be  done.     Gay. 

WORLD,  wurld.165  n.  s.  [ponlb,  Saxon, 
wcreld,  Dutch.] 

1 .  World  is  the  great  collective  idea  of  all 
bodies  whatever.  Locke. 

2.  System  of  beings. 

Begotten  before  all  worlds.  Nicene  Creed. 

God  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son,  by  whom  he  made  the  toorlds.  Hebrews. 

Know  how  this  world 
Of  heav'u  and  earth  conspicuous  first  began.  Milt. 

3.  The  earth;  the  terraqueous  globe. 

He  the  world 
Built  on  circumfluous  waters.  Milton. 

Ferdinand  Magellanus  was  the  first  that  compass- 
ed the  whole  world.  Heylin. 

4.  Present  state  of  existence. 

I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable;  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly.  Shakspeare. 

The  making  of  a  will  is  generally  an  uneasy  task, 
as  being  at  once  a  double  parting  with  the  ivorld.  Fell. 

I  was  not  come  into  the  world  then.    L' Estrange. 

He  wittingly  brought  evil  into  the  world.    .More. 

Chris'ian  fortitude  consists  in  suffering,  for  the 
love  of  God,  whatever  hardships  can  befal  in  the 
world.  Dryden. 

5.  A  secular  life. 

Happy  is  she  that  from  the  world  retires, 
And  carries  with  her  what  the  world  admires; 
Thrice  happy  she,  whose  young  thoughts  fixt  above, 
While  she  is  lovely  does  to  heav'n  make  love: 
I  need  not  urge  your  promise,  ere  you  find 
An  entrance  here,  to  leave  the  world  behind.  Waller. 

By  the  ivorld,  we  sometimes  understand  the  things 
of  this  world;  the  variety  of  pleasures  and  interests 
which  steal  away  our  affections  from  God.  Some- 
times we  arc  to  understand  the  men  of  the  world, 
with  whose  solicitations  we  arc  so  apt  to  comply. 

Rogers. 

6.  Public  life;  the  public. 

Why  dost  thou  shew  me  thus  to  th5  world? 
Bear  me  to  prison.  Shakspeare. 

Hence  bauish'd  is  banish'd  from  the  world, 
And  worW-exil'd  is  death.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Business  of  life;  trouble  of  life. 

Here  I'll  set  up  my  everlasting  rest, 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  man's  suspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh.  Shakspeare. 

8.  Great  multitude. 

You  a  world  of  curses  undergo, 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means.      Shaksp. 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  ivorlds  of  company; 
For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  world.      Shaksp. 

I  leave  to  speak  of  a  ivorld  of  other  attempts  fur- 
nished by  kings.  Raleigh. 

Garments  richly  woven 
And  worlds  of  prize.  Chapman. 

In  double  fiftie  sable  barks:  with  him  a  world  of 
men 
Most  strong  and  full  of  valure  went.  Chapman. 

What  a  world  of  contradictions  would  follow  upon 
the  contrary  opinion,  and  what  a  world  of  confu- 
sions upon  the  contrary  practice!  Bishop  Sanderson. 

Just  so  romances  are,  for  what  else 
Is  in  them  all  but  love  and  battles? 
O'  th'  first  of  these  we  have  no  great  matter 
To  treat  of,  but  a  world  o'  th'  latter.         HiaKbras. 

It  brought  into  this  world  &  world  of  woe.    Milt. 

There  were  a  ivorld  of  paintings,  and  among  the 
rest  the  picture  of  a  lion.  LP  Estrange. 

Marriage  draws  a  world  of  business  on  our  hands, 
subjects  us  to  law-suits,  and  loads  us  with  domestick 
cares.  Dryden. 

From  thy  corporeal  prison  freed. 


Soon  hast  thou  reach'd  the  goal  with  mended  pace; 
A  world  of  woes  dispatch 'd  in  little  space    Dryden. 

Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms? 

Mdison. 

).  Mankind;  a  hyperbolical  expression  for 
many:  all  the  world  is  a  favourite  phrase, 
in  French,  for  many. 

This  hath  bred  high  terms  of  separation  between 
such  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  whereby  the  one  sort 
are  named  the  brethren,  the  godly ;  the  other,  world- 
lings, time-servers,  pleasers  of  men  more  than  of 
God.  Hooker. 

'Tis  the  duke's  pleasure, 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopp'd.  Shakspeare. 

Thus  the  world  may  see  what  'tis  to  innovate! 

Drayton . 

He  was  willing  to  declare  to  all  the  ivorld,  that,  as 
he  had  been  brought  up  in  that  religion  established 
in  the  church  of  England,  so  he  could  maintain  the 
same  by  unanswerable  reasons.  Clarendon. 

We  turn  them  over  to  the  study  of  beauty  and 
dress,  and  the  whole  world  conspires  to  make  them 
think  of  nothing  else.  Law. 

10.  Course  of  lite. 

Persons  of  conscience  will  be  afraid  to  begin  the 
world  unjustly.  Clarissa. 

11.  Universal  empire. 

Rome  was  to  sway  the  world.  Milton. 

This  through  the  east  just  vengeance  hurl'd, 
Love  lost  poor  Antony  the  world.  Prior. 

12.  The  manners  of  men;  the  practice  of 
life. 

Children  should  not  know  any  wickedness.  Old 
folks  have  discretion,  and  know  the  world.    Shaksp. 

What,  start  at  this!  when  sixty  years  have  spread 
Their  grey  experience  o'er  thy  hoary  head? 
Is  this  the  all  observing  age  could  gain? 
Or  hast  thou  known  the  world  so  long  in  vain' 

Dryden . 

If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  perfidious, 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance.  Mdison. 

The  girl  might  pass,  if  we  could  get  her 
To  know  the  ivorld  a  little  better; 
To  know  the  world!  a  modern  phrase 
For  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  plays.  Swift. 

13.  Every  thing  that  the  world  contains. 
Had  I  now  a  thousand  worlds,  1  would  give  them 

all  for  one  year  more,  that  1  might  present  to  God 
one  year  of  such  devotion  and  good  works,  as  1  never 
before  so  much  as  intended.  Law. 

14.  A  large  tract  of  country;  a  wide  com- 
pass of  things. 

'Tis  1  who  love's  Columbus  am,  'tis  I 
That  must  new  worlds  in  it  descry.  Cowley. 

15.  A  collection  of  wonders;  a  wonder. 
Obsolete. 

The  Bassa  having  recommended  Barbarussa,  it 
was  a  world  to  see,  how  the  court  was  changed  upon 
him.  Knolles. 

16.  lime.  A  sense  originally  Saxon;  now 
only  used  in  World  without  end. 

17.  In  the  world.     In  possibility. 

All  the  precautions  in  the  world  were  taken  for 
the  marriage  of  his  younger  brother.  Mdison. 

18.  For  all  the  world.  Exactly.  A  ludi- 
crous sense,  now  little  used. 

He  had  a  pair  of  horns  like  a  bull,  his  feet  cloven, 

as  many  eyes  upon  his  body  as  my  grey  mare  hath 

dapples,  and  for  all  the  world  so  placed.        Sidney. 

Wo'rldliness,  wurld'le-nes.  n.   s.  [from 

worldly.]     Covetousness;  addictedness 

to  tj'din. 

Wo'rldling,    wurld'ling.*10  n.  s.    [from 

world.]   A  mortal  set  upon  profit. 

Base  minded  wretches!  are  your  thoughts  so  deep- 
ly bemired  in  the  trade  of  ordinary  worldlings,  as 
for  respect  of  gain  to  let  so  much  time  pass?  Sidney 
The  one  sort  are  named  the  brethren,  the  godly' 
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the  otber  worldlings,  time-servers,  ami  pleasers  of 
men  more  than  pleasers  of  God.  Hooker. 

i .    I  of  the  world  and  worldlings. 
Great  Mammon!  greatest  god  below  the  sky.  Spcns. 

For  his  weepiug  in  the  needless  stream; 
Poor  dear,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.  Shakspcare . 

That  other  on  his  friends  his  thoughts  bestows: 
The  covetous  worldling,  in  his  anxious  mind, 
Thinks  only  on  the  wealth  he  left  behind.    Drydcn. 

If  we  consider  the  expectations  of  futurity;  the 
worldling  gives  up  the  argument.  Rogers. 

Wo'rldly,  warld'le.  adj.  [from  world.'] 

1.  Secular;  relating  to  this  life,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  life  to  come. 

He  is  divinely  bent  on  meditation; 
And  in  no  worldly  suits  would  he  be  moved, 
To  draw  him  from  bis  holy  exercise.      Shakspeare. 

Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command? 

Shakspeare. 

The  fortitude  of  a  christian  consists  in  patience; 
not  in  enterprizes  which  the  poets  call  heroic,  and 
which  are  commonly  the  ellects  of  interest,  pride, 
and  worldly  honour.  Dryden. 

Compare  the  happiness  of  men  and  beasts  no 
farther  than  it  results  from  worldly  advantages. 

Jitterbury. 

As  to  worldly  affairs,  which  my  friends  thought 
so  heavy  upon  me,  they  are  most  of  them  of  our  own 
making  and  fall  away  as  soon  as  we  kuow  ourselves. 

Law. 

2.  Bent  upon  this  world;    not  attentive  to 
a  future  state. 

They'll  practise  how  te  live  secure, 
Worldly  or  dissolute,  on  that  their  lords 
Shall  le  <ve  them  to  enjoy.  Milton. 

2.  Human;    common;    belonging    to  the 

world. 

Many  years  it  hath  continued,  standing  by  no 
other  worldly  mean  but  that  one  only  hand  which 
erected  it  Hooker. 

Times  and  places  are  approved  witnesses  of 
worldly  actions.  Raleigh. 

Wo'rldly,  warld'le.   adv.  [from  world.] 
With  relation  to  the  present  life. 

It  is  a  token  of  a  worldly  wise  man,  not  to  con- 
tend in  vain  against  the  nature  of  times  wherein  he 
liveth.  Raleigh. 

Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek.  Milton. 

This  cannot  be  done,  if  my  will  be  worldly  or 
voluptuously  disposed.  South. 

Since  your  mind  is  worldly  bent, 
Therefore  of  the  two  gifts  in  my  dispose, 
Think  ere  you  speak,  I  grant  you  leave  to  choose. 

Dryden. 

WORM,  wurm.166  n.  s.  [pypm,    Saxon. 
worm,  Dutch;  vermis,  Latin.] 

1.  A  small  harmless  serpent  that  lives  in 
the  earth 

Both  the  princes 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  to  worms. 

Shakspeare. 
Help  me  into  some  house, 
Or  I  shall  faint!  A  plague  o'  both  your  houses! 
They  have  made  worms  meat  of  me.     Shakspeare. 
Though  wmrns  devour  me,  though  I  turn  to  mold. 
Yet  in  my  flesh  1  shall  his  face  behold: 
I  from  my  marble  monument  shall  rise 
Again  intire,  and  see  him  with  these  eyes.  Sandys. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect  or  worm.  Milton. 

2.  A  poisonous  serpent. 

The  mortal  worm-  Sliakspeare. 

3.  Vnimal  bred  in  the  body. 

Physicians  observe  these  worms  engendered  with- 
in the  body  of  man.  Harvey. 

4.  The  animal  thai  spi'is  silk;  bilk  worm 

Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  sheep  no  wool. 

Shaksj)eare . 


5.  Grubs  that  gnaw  wood  and  furniture. 

'Tis  no  awkward  claim, 
Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long  vanish'd  day-, 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak'd.       SHaksp. 

6.  Something  tormenting. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul. 

Shakspt  art  ■ 
The  chains  of  darkness,  and  th'  undying  worm. 

Milton. 

7.  Any  thing  vermiculated,  or  turned 
round;  any  thing  spiral. 

The  threads  of  screws,  when  bigger  than  can  be 
made  in  screw-plates,  arc  called  worms.  The  length 
of  a  worm  begins  at  the  one  end  of  the  spindle, 
aud  ends  at  the  other;  the  breadth  of  the  worm  is 
contained  between  any  two  grooves  on  the  spindle; 
the  depth  of  the  v>orm  is  cut  into  the  diameter  of 
the  spindle,  viz.  the  depth  between  the  outside  of 
the  vjorm,  and  the  bottom  of  the  groove.  Moxi/n. 
To  Worm,  wurm.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  work  slowly,  secretly,  and  gradually. 

W  hen  debates  and  fretting  jealousy 
Did  worm  and  work  within  you  more  and  more, 
Your  colour  faded.  Herbert. 

To  Worm,  wurm.  v. a. 

1.  To  drive  by  slow  and  secret  means, 
perhaps  as  by  a  screw. 

They  find  themselves  icormed  out  of  all  power, 
by  a  new  spawn  of  independents,  sprung  from  your 
own  bowels.  Swift. 

2.  To  deprive  a  dog  of  something,  nobody 
knows  what,  under  his  tongue,  which 
is  said  to  prevent  him,  nobody  knows 
why,  from  running  mad. 

Every  one  that  keepeth  a  dog  should  have  him 
wormed.  Mortimer 

Wo'rmeaten,  wurm'e-t'n.  adj.  [worm  and 

eaten.] 
1.  Gnawed  by  worms. 

For  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave 
as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  wormeaten  nut.     Shaksp. 
Old;  worthless. 
His  chamber  all  was  hang'd  about  with  rolls, 
And  old  records  from  actient  times  deriv'd; 
Some  made  in  books,  some   in  long  parchment 

scrolls, 
That  were  all  wormeaten,  and  full  of  canker  holes. 

Spenser. 

Things  among  the  Greeks,   which  antiquity  had 

worn  out  of  knowledge,  were  called  ogygia,  which 

we  call  wormeaten,  or  of  defaced  date-       Raleigh. 

Thine  's  like  wormeaten  trunks  cloath'd  in  seal's 

skin; 

Or  grave,  that  's  dust  without,  and  stink  within. 

Donne. 
Wo'rmwood,  wurm'wud.  n.  s.   [from  its 
virtue  to  kill  worms  in  the  body;  per- 
haps properly  wormwort.]    A  plant. 

Wormwood  hath  an  indeterminate  stalk,  branch- 
ing out  into  many  small  shoots,  with  spikes  of  naked 
flowers  banging  downward;  the  leaves  are  hoary 
and  bitter.  Of  this  plant  there  are  thirty-two 
species,  one  of  which,  the  common  wormwood,  grows 
in  the  roads;  but  it  is  also  planted  in  gardens  for 
common  use.  Great  variety  of  sea  wormwo  ds  are 
found  in  the  salt  marshes  of  England,  and  sold  in 
the  markets  for  the  true  Roman  irormwood,  though 
they  differ  greatly  Miller. 

She  was  wean'd;  I  had  then  laid 
Wormwood  to  my  dug  Shakspeare. 

Pituitous  cacocliymia  must  be  corrected  by  bit- 
ters, as  wormwood  wine.  t  oyer. 
I  ask  whether  one  be  not  invincibly  conscious  to 
himself  of  a  different  perception,  when  he  actually 
tastes  wormwood,  or  only  thinks  on  that  savour? 

/.'  eke 
Wo'rmy,  wurm'e.  adj.  [from  worm.]  Fu:l 

ol     '•>     >1  'IIS. 

Spirits  that  in  crosswajs  and  floods  have  banal, 
Already  to  their  wormy    eds  are  gone.         Shaksp.  I 
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\  et  can  I  not  persuade  me  thou  art  dead, 
Or  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  earth's  dark  womb, 
Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormy  bed.  illon 

Worn,  worn.  part,  pass   of  wear.      Worn 
out  is  quite  consumed. 

I  lis  is  a  maiden    Licld, 
Guiltless  in  fight:  mine  batter'd,  hewVl,  and  !. 
Worn  out  of  service,  must  forsake  his  lord.     Dryd. 

What  I  now  oiler,  is  the  wretctu  I  i 

a  sickly  age,  worn  out  with  study,  and  oppress'd  by 
fortune.  D, 

The  greatest  part  of  mankind  n  up  to  la- 

boar,  whose  lives  are  worn  out  only  in   the  provi- 
sions for  living.  I.or.ko. 

Vonr  cold  hypocrisy  's  a  stale  device, 
A  worn   out  trick;  would'st  thou   be    thought   in 

earnest, 
Cloath  thy  feign'd  zeal  in  rage,  in  lire,  in  fury. 

Addison, 

Wo'unil,  wor'nil.  n.  s. 

In  the  backs  of  cows,  in  the  summer,  are  mag- 
gots generated,  which  in  Essex,  we  call  wornils, 
being  first  only  a  small  knot  in  the  skin.     Derhum 

To    Wo'rrv,   wur're.166  v.  a.  [p"rugen, 
Sax.  whence   perhaps   the   word    war- 
ray.] 
.  To  tear,  or  mangle,  as  a  beast  tears  its 
prey. 

If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home, 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  do<*, 
Let  us  be  worried.  Shakspeare 

The  fury  of  the  tumults  might  fly  so  high  as  to 
worry  and  tear  those  in  pieces,  whom  as  yet  they 
but  played  with  in  their  paws.  King  Charles. 

'Tis  no  new  thing  for  the  dogs  that  are  to  keep 
the  wolves  from  worrying  the  sheep,  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  enemy,  for  fear  the  sheep  should  worry 
the  wolves.  VEstrange. 

This  revives  and  imitates  that  inhuman  barba- 
rity of  the  old  heathen  persecutors,  wrapping  up 
christians  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that  so  they 
might  be  loorried  and  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs.  South. 
2.  To  harass,  or  persecute  brutally. 

Then  embraces  his  son-in-law;  then  again  wor- 
ries be  his  daughter  with  clipping  her.  Shakspeare. 

For  want  of  words,  or  lack  of  breath, 
Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals.    Milt. 
It  has  pleased  Providence  at  length  to  give  us 
righteousness  instead  of  exaction,  and  hopes  of  re- 
ligion to  a  church  worried  with  reformation.  South. 

All  his  care 
Was  to  preserve  me  from  the  haibarous  rage, 
Which  worried  him  only  for  being  mine.  Southern. 
I  shall  not  sutler  him  to  icorry  any  man's  repu- 
tation, nor  indeed  fall  on  any  person  whatsoever. 

Addison. 
Let  them  rail, 
And  worry  one  another  at  their  pleasure.       Rare. 

Madam,  contrive  and  invent, 
And  worry  him  out,  till  he  gives  his  consent.  Sn 

Worse,  worse.166  adj.   The  comparal 
of  bad:  bad,  worse,  worst,  [pipf,  ^a^- 
More  bad;  more  ill. 

Why  should  he  see  your  faces  icorse  lildncr  than 
the  children  of  your  sort?  Do 

In  happiness  and  misery,  the  question  still  re- 
mains, how  men  come  often  to  prefer  the  worse  to 
the  better,  and  to  chuse  that,  wbirh,  by  their  own 
confession,  has  made  them  miserable?  Locke. 

Worse,  worse,  adv.     In  a  manner  more 
bad. 
The  more  one  sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is. 

Shakspeare 
The  Worse,  wurse.  n.s.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] 
I.  The  loss;  not  the  advantage;  not  the 
better. 

Was  never  man,  who  most  conquests  atchiev'd. 
But  sometimes  had  the  worse,  and  lost  by  war. 

>j')iStr. 
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Judah  was  put  to  the  worse  before  Israel;  and  \To  Wo'rship,  wur'ship.   V.  a.   [from   the 
they  fled  to  their  tents.  2  Kings.        noun.l 

To  adore;  to  honour  or  venerate  with 


Something  less  good 
A  man,  whatever  are   his   professions,   always 
thinks  the  worse  of  a  woman,  who  forgives  him  for 
making  an  attempt  on  her  virtue.  Clarissa. 

To  Worse,  wurse.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  put  to  disadvantage.  This 
word,  though  analogical  enough,  is  not 

now  used. 

Perhaps  more  valid  arms, 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes.  Milton. 
Wo'hser,    wiirs'ur.     adj.     A    barbarous 
word,    formed     by    corrupting     worse 
with  the   usual   comparative   termina- 
tion. 

Gods!  take  my  breath  from  me; 
Let  not  my  icorser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please.  Shakspeare. 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and,  ivorser  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war.  Drydcn. 

Wo'RSHip,wur/shlp.l6ii?z.s.[j>eop.%r<cype, 
Saxon.] 

1.  Dignity;  eminence;  excellence. 

Elfin  born  of  noble  state, 
And  muckle  worship  in  his  native  land, 
Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate.  Spenser. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know; 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worship  of  their  names.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  madest  him  lower  than  the  angels,  to  crown 
him  with  glory  and  worship.  Psalms- 

2.  A  character  of  honour. 

1  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour,  honesty.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  title  of  honour. 

Dinner  is  on  tabic;  my  father  desires  your  wor- 
ships company.  Shakspeare. 

Th'  old  Roman's  freedom  did  bestow, 
Our  princes  worship,  with  a  blow.  Fludibras. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondnm  barber,  but  his  worship  now.     Dryd. 

4.  A  teim  of  ironical  respect. 

Against  your  toorship  when  had  S — k  writ? 
Or  P — ge  pour'd  forth  the  torrent  of  his  wit?  Pope. 

5.  Adoration;  religious  act  of  reverence. 

They  join  their  vocal  ivorship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.  Milton. 

Under  the  name  of  church,  I  understand  a  body 
or  collection  of  human  persons  professing  faith  in 
Christ,  gathered  together  in  several  places  of  the 
world  for  the  worship  of  the  same  God,  and  united 
into  the  same  corporation.  Pearson- 

He  wav'd  a  torch  aloft,  and,  madly  vain, 
Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train.  Dryd. 
The  worship  of  God  is  an  eminent  part  of  reli- 
gion, and  prayer  is  a  chief  part  of  religious  wor- 
ship: hence  religion  is  described  by  seeking  God. 

Tillolson. 

There  was  a  voyage  of  the  Egyptians  under  Osiris 

up  the  Danube;  from  them  the  Suevi  had  their 

worship  of  Isis.  Arbuthnot. 

6.  Honour;  respect;  civil  deference. 

The  humble  guest  shall  have  worship  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  sit  at  meat  with  him.         Luke. 


1. 

religious  rites. 

Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  God.  Exodus. 

Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward,  in  a 
voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  angels. 

Colossians 

The  law  of  nature  teacheth,  that  the  true  and 
living  God  ought  to  be  worshipped,  and  that  a  suf- 
ficient and  convenient  time  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
same.  White. 

Adore  and  ivorship  God  supreme.  Milton. 

First  worship  God;  he  that  forgets  to  pray, 
Bids  not  himself  good-morrow  nor  good-day. 

T.  Randolph. 

On  the  smooth  rind  the  passengers  shall  see 
Thv  name  engrav'd,  and  toorship  Helen's  tree   Dry. 

2.  To  respect;   to  honour;  to  treat  with 
civil  reverence. 

Our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth, 
Not  worshipped  with  a  waxen  epitaph.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  honour  with  amorous  respect. 

With  bended  knees  I  daily  worship  her, 
Yet  she  consumes  her  own  idolater.  Carew. 

To  Wo'rship,  wur'ship.  v.  n.  To  perform 
acts  of  adoration. 

The  people  went  to  worship  before  the  golden 
calf.  1  Kings. 

Wo'rshipful,  wur'ship-ful.  adj.  [worship 
and  full.~\ 

1.  Claiming  respect  by  any  character  or 
dignity. 

This  is  worshipful  society, 
And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself.  Shaksp. 
When  old  age  comes  upon  him,  it  comes  alone, 
bringing  no  other  evil  with  it;  but  when  it  comes 
to  wait  upon  a  great  and  worshipfid  sinner,  who  for 
many  years  has  ate  well  and  done  ill,  it  is  attended 
with  a  long  train  of  rheums.  South. 

2.  A  term  of  ironical  respect. 

Every  man  would  think  me  an  hypocrite;  and 
what  excites  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think 
so?  Shakspeare. 

Suppose  this  icorshipful  idol  be  made,  yet  still  it 
wants  sense  and  motion.  Stillingfleet 

Wo'rshipfully,      wur'shlp-ful-e.     adv. 
[from  wor/thi/iful.~]     Respectfully. 

Hastings  will  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent 
His  master's  son,  as  worshipfully  be  terms  it, 
Shall  loose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne.  Shaksp. 
Wo'rshipper,  wur'ship-pur.  n.  s.  [from 
worship.}     Adorer;  one  that  worships. 

What  art  thou,  tbou  idol  ceremony? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs  than  do  thy  worshippers?    Shaksp 

Those  places  did  not  confine  the  immensity  of 
God,  nor  give  his  worshippers  a  nearer  approach  to 
heaven  by  their  height.  South- 

If  posterity  takes  its  notions  of  us  from  our  me- 
dals, they  must  fancy  one  of  our  kings  paid  a  great 
devotion  to  Minerva,  that  another  was  a  professed 
worshipper  of  Apollo.  Addison. 

By  sanctifying  the  seventh  day  after  they  had 
laboured  six,  they  avowed  themselves  worshippers 
of  that  only  God  who  created  heaven  and  earth. 

Nelson. 


Since  God  hath  appointed  government  among 
men,  it  is  plain  that  his  intention  was,  that  some  Worst,  wurst.166  adj.  [the  superlative  OI 


kind  of  ivorship  should  be  given  from  some  to  others; 
for  where  there  is  a  power  to  punish  and  reward, 
there  is  a  foundation  of  worship  in  those  who  are 
under  that  power;  which  worship  lies  in  expressing 
a  due  regard  to  that  power,  by  a  care  not  to  pro- 
voke it,  and  an  endeavour  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
it;  which,  among  mankind,  is  called  civil  worship. 

Stillingfleet- 
7.  Idolatry  of  lovers;  submissive  respect. 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship.  Shaksp. 


bad,  formed    from   worse;   bad,  worse, 
worst.~\     Most  bad;  most  ill. 

If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men, 
Thou  hadst  been  knave  and  flatterer      Shakspeare. 

The  pain  that  any  one  actually  feels  is  stili  of  all 
other  the  worst;  and  it  is  with  anguish  they  cry  out 

Locke. 

Worst,  wurst.  n.  s.  The  most  calamitous 
or  wicked  state;  the  utmost  height  or 
degree  of  any  thing  ill. 
Who  is 't  can  say  I  'm  at  the  icorst? 


WOR 

I  'm  worse  than  e'er  I  was, 

And  worse  I  may  be  yet:  the  worst  is  not, 

So  long  as  we  can  say.  this  is  the  worst.  Shakspeare. 

That  you  may  be  armed  against  the  worst  in  this 
unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  our  distressed  country,  I 
send  you  these  considerations  on  the  nature  and 
immortality  of  the  soul .  Digby. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own: 
He  who  secure  within  can  say. 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  liv'd  to  day. 

Dryden. 

Sir  Roger  gets  into  the  frontiers  of  his  estate 
before  he  beats  about  in  search  of  a  hare,  on  pur- 
pose to  spare  his  own  fields,  where  he  is  always 
sure  of  finding  diversion  when  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst.  Spectator. 

To  Worst,  wurst.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.]    To  defeat;  to  overthrow. 

The  case  will  be  no  worse  than  where  two  duel- 
lists enter  the  field,  where  the  worsted  party  hath 
his  sword  given  him  again  without  further  hurt. 

Suckling. 

The  bear  was  in  a  greater  fright, 
Beat  down  and  worsted  by  the  knight.      Hudibras. 

It  is  downright  madness  to  contend  where  we  are 
sure  to  be  worsted.  V Estrange. 

The  victorious  Philistines  were  worsted  by  the 
captivated  ark,  which  foraged  their  country  more 
than  a  conquering  army.  South. 

She  could  have  brought  the  chariot  again,  when 
she  saw  her  brother  worsted  in  the  duel.       Dryden. 

Wo'rsted,  wus'tid."  l6B  n.  s.  [from  Wor- 
sted, a  town  in  Norfolk  famous  for  the 
woollen  manufacture.]     Woollen  yarn; 

wool  spun. 

A  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three  suited, hun- 
dred pound,  filthy,  wrstfd-stecking  knave.   Shaksp. 
There  Ridpatb,  Roper  cndgel'd  might  ye  view; 
The  very  worsted  still  look'd  black  and  blue   Pope. 

Wort,  wurt.165  n.s.  [pip-t,  Saxon;  wurt, 
Dutch.] 

Originally  a  general  name  for  an  herb; 
whence  it  still  continues  in  many,  as 
liverwort,  spleenwort. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

3.  [hype,  Sax.]  New  beer,  either  unfer- 
mented.  or  in  the  act  of  fermentation. 

If  in  tbe  wort  of  beer,  while  it  worketh,  before 
it  be  tunned,  the  burrage  be  often  changed  with 
fresh,  it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melan- 
choly. Bacon. 
To  Worth,  or  fourth,  wurth.l6s  46?  v.  n. 
[peor-%an,  Sax.]    To  be.  This  word  is 
only   now    retained    in    wo    worth,   or 
wurth;  wo  be. 

Wo  worth  the  man 
That  first  did  teach  the  cursed  steel  to  bite 
In  his  own  flesh,  and  make  way  to  the  living  sp'rit. 

Spenser. 

Worth,  wuvth,  in  the  termination  of  the 

names  of  places,  comes  from  ponft,  a 

court  or  farm;  or  pojifcij,  a  street  or 

road.  Gibson. 

WORTH,  wurM.  n.  s.   [peopfc,  Saxon.] 

1.  Price;  value. 
Your  clemency  will  take  in  good  worth  the  offer 

of  these  my  simple  and  mean  labours.  Hooker. 

What  is  worth  in  any  thing, 

But  so  much  money  as  't  will  bring?  Hudibras. 

A  common  marcasite  shall  have  the  colour  of 

gold  exactly;  and  yet  upon  trial  yield  nothing  of 

worth  but  vitriol  and  sulphur.  Woodward. 

2.  Excellence;  virtue. 
How  can  you  him  unworthy  then  decree, 

In  whose  chief  part  your  toortfcs  implanted  be? 

Sidney. 

Is  there  any  man  of  worth  and  virtue,  although 

not  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ,  that  had  not 
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rather  end  the  clays  of  this  transitory  life  as  Cyrus, 
than  to  sink  dowu  with  thein  of  whom  Elihu  hath 
said  memento  moriuntur?  Hooker. 

Having  now  these  suck  d  all  they  had  of  worth, 
And  brought  home  that  faith  which  you  carried  forth, 
I  througniy  iove.  Donne. 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  wood.  Milton. 

A  nymph  ol  your  own  train 
Gives  us  your  character  in  such  a  strain, 
As  none  out  she,  woo  in  that  court  did  dwell, 
CouiU  know  such  worth,  or  worth  describe  so  well. 

Walltr. 
Detected  worth,  like  beauty  disarray'd, 
To  covert  Hies,  of  praise  itsell  afraid.  Young. 

3.  Importance;  vaiuubie  quality. 

Peradveuture  those  things,  whereupon  time  was 
then  well  spent,  have  si  thence  thai  lost  their  dignity 
and  worth,  hooker. 

lake  a  mau  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  oi  any 
thing,  ami  the  worth  and  excellency  of  that  thing 
appears  much  greater  than  when  that  desire  is  quite 
extinguished.  bouta. 

Worth,  wtxvt/i.  adj. 
1.  Equal  in  price  to;  equal  in  value  to. 
Women  will  love  her  thai  she  is  a  woman, 
More  worth  man  any  man;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women.  bhukspeare. 

You  have  not  thought  it  woith  your  labour  to 
enter  a  professed  dissent  against  a  pnilosopny, 
which  the  greatest  part  of  fcurope  have  uescrteo, 
as  a  mere  maze  of  words.  Utanvitle. 

As  if  tis  nothing  tvuith  that  lies  conceal  u, 
And  scieuee  is  not  science  till  reveal'd.  Dryden- 
It  is  ivorlh  while  10  oousider  how  admirably  ne 
has  turned  the  course  of  his  narration,  aud  made 
his  husoandman  concerned  even  in  what  relates  to 
the  battle  Addison. 

If  your  arguments  produce  no  conviction,  iney 
arc  worth  uothiug  to  me.  Btattie. 

2.  Deserving  of:  eitner  in  a  good  or  Uau 
sense. 

Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  sutlers.  ahakipeare. 

The  castle  appeared  to  be  a  place  woith  die 
keeping,  and  capaole  to  be  made  secure  against  a 
good  army.  Clarendon. 

Hue  we  may  reign  secure;  and,  in  my  choice, 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell,  Milton. 

Haste  hither  eve,  and  worth  thy  sight  behold, 
Eastwaru  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Comes  this  way  moving.  Milton. 

Whatsoever 
Is  worthy  of  their  love  is  worth  their  anger.    Denh. 

This  is  nfe  indeed,  life  worth  preserving; 
Such  lite  as  Juba  never  felt  till  now.  Addison. 

1  have  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  (rouble  you 
with  a  letter;  but  was  discouraged  for  want  ol 
something  that  1  could  mink  worth  sending  hfieen 
hundred  miles.  Berkley  to  tope. 

Many  things  are  worth  enquiry  to  one  man,  which 
are  not  so  to  another.  Watts. 

S.  Equal  in  possessions  to. 
Dang'rous  rocks. 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks, 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  noiv  worth  nothing  Shakspeare. 

Although  worth  nothing,  he  shall  be  protfered  the 
best  eudowed  aud  most  beautiful  virgin  of  their 
island.  Sandys. 

At  Geneva  are  merchants  reckoned  worth  twenty 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  Jiddison. 

Wo'kthily,      wir'THe-le.      adv.     [from 
worthy.  J 

1.  Suitably;  not  below  the  rate  of. 

The  divine  original  of  our  souls  hath  little  influ- 
ence upon  us  to  engage  us  to  walk  worthily  of  our 
extraction,  and  to  do  nothing  that  is  base.        Ray. 

2.  Deservedly;  according  to  merit. 

They  are  be  tray 'd, 
While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules, 
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To  loathsome  sickness,  worthily,  since  they 

God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves.  Milt. 

You  worthily  succeed,  not  only  to  the  honours  of 
your  ancestors,  but  also  to  their  virtues.  Dryden. 
.  Justly;  not  without  cause. 

Christian  men  having,  besides  the  common  light 
of  all  men,  so  great  help  of  heavenly  direction  from 
above,  together  with  the  lamps  of  so  bright  exam- 
ples as  the  church  of  God  doth  yield,  it  cannot  but 
worthily  seem  reproachful  for  us  to  leave  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  Hooker. 

The  king  is  present;  if 't  be  known  to  him 
Tha!  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood.  Shakspeare. 

A  christian  cannot  lawfully  hate  any  one;  and 
yet  I  affirm  that  some  may  very  worthily  deserve  to 
be  hated;  and,  of  all,  the  deceiver  deserves  it  most. 

South. 

Wo'rthiness,  wilr'THe-ncs.  n.  s.  [from 
worthy.] 

I     Desert;  merit. 

The  prayers  which  our  Saviour  made  were,  for 
his  own  worthiness,  accepted ;  ours  God  accepteth 
not,  but  with  this  condition,  if  they  be  joined  with 
a  belief  in  Christ.  Hooker 

2.  Excellence;  dignity;  virtue. 

Determining  never  'o  many  but  him  whom  she 
thought  worthy  of  her,  and  that  was  one  in  whom 
all  worthinesses  were  harboured  Sidney. 

He  that  is  at  all  times  good,  must  hold  his  virtue 
to  you,  whose  woilhiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it 
wanted,  rather  than  slack  it  where  there  is  such 
abundance.  Shakspeare. 

Who  is  sure  he  hath  a  soul,  unless 
Ft  see  and  judge,  and  follow  worthiness, 
And  by  deeds  praise  it?  he  who  doth  not  this, 
May  lodge  an  inmate  soul,  but  'tis  not  his.  Donne. 

What  set  my  thoughts  on  work  was  the  worthiness 
and  curiosity  of  the  subject  in  itself.  Holder. 

.3.   State  of  being  worthy;  quality  of  de- 
serving 

She  is  not  worthy  to  be  loved,  that  hath  not  some 
feeling  of  her  own  worthiness.  Sidney. 

Wo'rthless,  wurM-les.  adj.  [from 
worth.'] 

1.  Having  no  virtues,  dignity,  or  excel- 
lence. 

You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  honour, 
Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation        Shaksp. 

A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot.      Shaksp. 

On  Laura's  lap  you  lay. 
Chiding  the  worthless  crowd  away.       Roscommon. 

2.  Having  no  value. 

Anxious  pains  we  all  the  day, 
In  search  of  what  we  like,  employ; 

Scorning  at  night  the  ivorthless  prey, 
We  find  the  labour  gave  the  joy  Prior. 

Am  I  then  doom'd  to  fall 
By  a  boy's  hand,  and  for  a  worthless  woman  ?  Addis. 

Wo'rthlessness,  wuiv/i'les-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  worthless.]  Want  of  excellence; 
want  of  dignity;  want  of  value. 

But  that  mine  own  worthlessness  spoils  the  con- 
ceit, I  could  think  our  company  parallel  to  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece.  More. 

A  notable  account  is  given  us  by  the  apostle  of 
this  windy  insignificant  charity  of  the  will,  and  of 
the  worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds.  South. 

Wo'rthy,  wrVrHe.  adj.  \  from  worth.'] 
1.  Deserving;  such  as  merits:  with  of  be- 
fore the  thintr  deserved. 

She  determined  never  to  marry  any  but  him 
whom  she  thought  worthy  of  her,  and  that  was  one 
in  whom  all  worthinesses  were  harboured.    Sidney. 

Further,  I  will  not  flatter  you, 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love, 
Than    his;  that  nothing  do  I  sec  in  you 
That  should  merit  hate.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  art  ivorthy  of  the  sway, 
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To  whom  the  hcav'ns  in  thy  nativity 
Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown.  Shaksp 
2.   Valuable;    noble;    illustrious;    having 
excellence  or  dignity. 

If  the  best  things  have  the  perfectest  and  best 
operations,  it  will  follow,  that,  seeing  man  is  the 
worthiest  creature  on  earth,  and  every  society  of 
men  more  toorthy  than  any  man,  and  of  society  that 
most  excellent  which  we  call  the  church.    Hooker. 

He  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along, 
No  worthier  than  the  dust!  Shakspeare. 

A  war  upon  the  Turks  is  more  worthy  than  upon 
any  other  gentiles,  in  point  of  religion  and  honour; 
though  hope  of  success  might  invite  some  other 
choice.  Bacon. 

Think  of  her  worth,  and   think   that   God   did 
mean, 
This  worthy  mind  should  worthy  things  embrace: 
Blot  not  her  beauties  with  thy  thoughts  unclean, 
Nor  her  dishonour  with  thy  passion  base.      Davits. 
Happier  thou  mayst  be,  worthier  canst  not  be. 

.Milton: 
I.   Having  worth;  having  virtue. 

The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her, 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come   to  crave 
her.  Shakspeare. 

The  matter  I  handle  is  the  most  important,  with- 
in the  whole  extent  of  human  nature,  for  a  worthy 
person  to  employ  himself  about.  Digby. 

We  see,  though  order 'd  fur  the  best, 
Permitted  laurels  grace  the  lawless  brow, 
Th'  unworthy  rais'd,  the  worthy  cast  below.     Dryd. 

4.  Not  good.   A  term  or  ironical  commen- 
dation. 

My  worthy  wife  our  arms  mislaid, 
And  from  beneath  my  I  pad  my  sword  eonvcy'd; 
The  door  unlatch'd,  and  with  repeated  calls 
Invites  her  former  lord  within  my  walls.      Dryden. 

5.  Suitable  for  any  quality    good   or  bad; 
equal  in  value;  equal  in  dignity. 

Flowers  worthy  of  paradise.  Milton. 

Thou,  Drances,  art  below  a  death  from  me: 
Let  that  vile  soul  in  that  vile  body  rest, 
The  lodging  is  well  worthy  of  the  guest.      Dryden. 

My  suff'rings  for  you  make  your  heart  my  due; 
Be  ivorthy  me,  as  I  am  worthy  you.  Dryden. 

6    Suitable  to  any  thiag  bad. 
The  merciless  Macdonald, 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel;  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  villauies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Deserving  of  ill. 

What  has  he  done  to  Rome  that's  worthy  death? 

Shakspeare. 

If  the  wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be   beaten,  the 

judge  shall  cause  him  to  be  beaten.    Deuteronomy. 

Wo'rthy,  wur'THe.  n.  s.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] A  man  laudable  for  any  emi- 
nent quality,  particularly  for  valour. 

Such  as  are  constellated  unto  knowledge  come 
short  of  themselves  if  they  go  not  beyond  others, 
and  must  not  sit  down  under  the  degree  of  worthies. 

Brown. 

It  were  a  matter  of  more  trouble  (ban  neressily, 

to  repeat  in  this  quarrel  what  has  been  allcdgtd  by 

the  worthies  ofourehurch  Holyday. 

What  do  these  worthies 
But  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations?  Mitten. 

JVo  worthies  form'd  by  any  muse  but  thine 
Could  purchase  robes  to  make  themselves  so  fine. 

Waller. 
For  this  day's  palm,  and  for  thy  former  acts, 
Thou,  Arthur,  hast  acquir'd  a  future  fame, 
And  of  three  christian  worthies  art  the  first  lhyden. 
The  next  worthy  came  in  with  a  retinue  of  his- 
torians. Tatltr. 
To  Wo'rthy,   wux'thA.   v.  a.  [from  the 
adjective.]    To   render  worthy;  to  ag- 
grandise; to  exalt.  Not  used. 
He  conjunct  tripp'd  roe  behind ; 
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And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  ivorthied  him;  got  praises  of  the  king, 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued.  Skaksp. 
To  Wot,  wot.  v.  n.  [pitan,  Saxon:  whence 
weet,  to  know;  of  which  the  preterit 
was  wot,  knew;  which  by  degrees  was 
mistaken  for  the  present  tense.]  To 
know;  to  be  aware.  Obsolete. 

The  salve  of  reformation  they  mightily  call  for, 
but  where,  and  what  the  sores  are  which  need  it, 
as  they  root  full  little,  so  they  think  not  greatly  ma- 
terial to  search.  Hooker. 

Well  I  wot,  compar'd  to  all  the  rest 
Of  each  degree,  that  beggar's  life  is  best.    Spenser. 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of.  Shakspeare. 

Wot  you  what  I  found? 
Forsooth,  an  inventory,  thus  importing.  Shakspeare 
Wove,  wove.  The  preterit  and  participle 
passive  of  weave. 

Adam,  waiting  her  return,  had  ivove 
Of  choicest  flow'rs  a  garland.  Milton. 

Wo'ven,  wo'v'n.103  The  participle  passive 

of  weave. 
Would,  >vud.330  The  preterit  of  will. 

1.  It  is  generally  used  as  an  auxiliary 
verb  with  an  infinitive,  to  which  it  gives 
the  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

If  God's  providence  did  not  so  order  it,  cheats 
vjould  daily  be  committed,  which  would  justle  pri- 
vate men  out  of  their  rights,  and  unhinge  states. 

Ray. 

2.  /Would  do  it.  My  resolution  is  that 
it  should  be  done  by  me. 

Thou  Wou'ldest  do  it.  Such  must  be 
the  consequence  to  thee,  that  such 
should  be  thy  act. 

He  Would,  or  it  would.  This  must  be  the 
consequence  to  him  or  it,  that  such 
should  be  his  act,  or  its  effect. 

3.  The  plural  as  the  singular. 

To  themselves  they  live, 
And  to  their  island,  that  enough  would  give 
A  good  inhabitant.  Chapman. 

He,  by  the  rules  of  his  own  mind,  could  con- 
strue no  other  end  of  men's  doings  but  self-seeking, 
suddenly  feared  what  they  could  do,  and  as  sud- 
denly suspected  what  they  would  do,  and  as  sud- 
denly hated  them,  as  having  both  might  and  mind 
so  to  do  Sidney. 

There  are  several  who  would,  or  at  least  pretend 
they  toould,  bear  much  in  their  own  business,  who 
will  bear  nothing  at  all.  Ketllewell. 

4.  Was  or  am  resolved;  I  wish  or  wished 
to;  I  am  or  was  willing. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late 
that  should  make  her  keep  within  doors  for  one 
fortnight.  Sidney. 

Jealous  I'hiloclea,  that  was  even  jealous  of  her- 
self; for  Zelmane  v;ould  needs  have  her  glove. 

Sidney. 
You  would  be  satisfied? — 
—  Would?  nay,  and  will  Shakspeare. 

They  know  not  what  they  are,  nor  what  they 
would  be,  any  furtlier  than  that  they  would  not  be 
what  they  are.  VEsirange. 

It  will  be  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  simple 
idea<  belonging  lo  each  sense:  nor  indeed  is  it  pos- 
sible, if  ive  would;  (here  being  a  great  many  more 
of  them  belonging  to  most  of  the  senses  than  we 
have  names  for.  Locke. 

By  pleasure  and  pain  I  would  be  understood  to 
signify,  whatsoever  delights  or  molests  us,  whether 
from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or  any  thing  operat- 
ing on  our  bodies.  Locke. 

5.  It  is  a  familiar  term  for  wish  to  do,  or 
to  have. 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us?  Shakspeare . 

Mr.  Slender,  what  would  you  with  me? — 
— I  would  little  or  nothing  with  you.      Shakspeare. 


6.  Should  wish. 

Celia,  if  you  apprehend 
The  muse  of  your  incensed  friend; 
Nor  would  that  he  record  your  blame, 
And  make  it  live:  repeat  the  same: 
Again  deceive  him,  and  again, 
And  then  he  swears  he'll  not  complain.         Waller. 

7.  It  is  used  in  old  authors  for  should. 

The  excess  of  diet  would  be  avoided.         Bacon. 

As  for  percolation,  which  beloneetu  to  separation, 
trial  would  be  made  by  clarifying  by  adhesion  with 
milk  put  into  new  beer  and  stirred  with  it.    Bacon. 

8.  It  has  the  signification  of  /  wish,  or  I 
pray.  This,  1  bedeve,  is  improper,  and 
formed  by  a  gradual  corruption  of  the 
phrase,  would  God;  which  originally 
imported,  thai  God  would,  might  God 
will,  might  God  decree.  From  this 
phrase,  ill  understood,  came  would  to 
God,  thence  I  would  to  God;  and  thence 
I  would,  or  clliptically  would,  came  to 
signify  /  wish:  and  so  it  is  used  even 
in  good  authors,  but  ought  not  to  be 
imitated. 

I  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 
1  would  this  musick  would  come. 
I,  this  sound  I  better  know.  Shakspeare. 

Wise  men  will  do  it  without  a  law;  I  would  there 
might  be  a  law  to  restrain  fools.  Bacon. 

List!  I  would  1  could  hear  mo.  BenJonson 

Would  to  heaven  that  youth  such  spirit  did  feed 
Now  in  my  nerves,  and  that  my  joints  were  knit 
With  such  a  strength,  as  made  me  then  held  fit 
To  lead  men  with  Ulysses.  Chapman. 

This  is  yet  the  outward,  fairest  side 
Of  our  design:  within  rests  more  of  fear 
Than,  my  most  worthy  lords,  I  would  there  were. 

Daniel- 
Would  thou  hadst  hearken'd  to  my  words,  and 
stay'd 
With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange 
Desire  of  wand'ring,  this  unhappy  morn, 
Possess'd  thee.  Milton. 

Would  God  we  might  prevent  the  need  of  such 
unkindly  expedients,  and,  by  a  thankful  sense  of 
what  we  have,  provide  to  conserve  it.  D.  of  Piety. 

1  scarce  am  pleas'd,  I  tamely  mount  the  throne; 
Would  Aurengzebe  had  all  their  souls  in  one. 

Dryden. 

And  would  to  heav'n  the  storm  you  felt  would 
bring 
On  Carthagenian  coasts  your  wand'ring  king. 

Dryden. 

Wou'lding,  wud'ing.  n.s.  [from  would.~\ 

Motion   of  desire;    disposition    to    any 

thing;  propension;  inclination;  incipient 

purpose. 

It  will  be  every  man's  interest  to  join  good  per- 
formances to  spiritual  purposes;  to  subdue  the  ex- 
orbitances of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  to  continue  the 
wouldings  of  the  spirit.  Hammond. 

Wound,  wound,  orw66nd.31fi  n.s.  [punb, 
Saxon;  wonde,  Dutch.]  A  hurt  given 
by  violence. 

I  am  faint;  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 
— So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds, 
They  smack  of  honour  both.  Shakspeare. 

Now  shew  the  wound  mine  eyes   have  made  in 
thee; 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  *car  of  it.  Shakspeare. 

He,  stooping,  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib:  wide  was  the  wound, 
But  suddenly  fill"d  up  and  heal'd.  Milton 

Not  poison,  but  a  wound,  the  soldier  slew.  Rowe 

The  aliment  of  such  as  have  fresh  wounds  should 
be  mild,  without  stimulating  or  saline  substances 

Jiibuthnot. 

They  feel  the  smart  and  see  the  scar  of  their 
former  wounds;  and  know  tbat  they  must  be  made 


a  sacrifice  to  the  least  attempt  towards  a  change. 

Sioift. 

To    WOUND,  wound,   or    w66nd.  v.  a. 

[from  the  noun.]  To  hurt  by    violence. 

Th'  untended  wowndings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  ev'ry  sense  about  thee.  Shaksjjeare. 

1  kill,  and  I  make  alive;  I  wound,  and  1  heal. 

Deuteronomy. 
The  battle  went  sore  against   Saul,   and  the  ar- 
chers hit  him,  and  he  was  sore  wounded.  1  Samuel. 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  hi  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities.  Isaiah. 

When  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound 
their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ. 

1  Corinthians* 
Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz,  yearly  wounded-  Milton 

Heroes  of  old,  when  wounded,  shelter  sought. 

Dryden. 
The  savages  wounded  Atkins,  and  slew  Ins  fol- 
lowers. Robinson  Crusoe. 

Wound,  wound.  The  preterit  and  parti- 
ciple passive  of  wind. 

He  had  rais'd  to  every  ayry  blow 
A  front  of  great  height;  and  in  such  a  place 
That  round  ye  might  behold,  of  circular  grace, 
A  walk  so  wound  about  it.  Chapman- 

These  mathematical  engines  cannot  be  so  easily 
and  speedily  wound  up,  and  so  certainly  levelled, 
as  the  other.  Wilkins. 

The  parliament  being  called  here,  and  the  main 
settlement  of  Ireland  wound  up  in  England,  and 
put  into  the  duke  of  Ormond's  hands  to  pass  here 
into  an  cct,  all  persons  came  over  in  a  shoal. 

Temple. 
Wou'NDER,w6und'ur.  n.  s.  [from  wound. j 

He  that  wounds. 
Wou'ndless,      wddnd'le's.     adj.      [from 

wound.'j  Exempt  from  wounds. 
Wou'ndwort,  woond'wurt.  n.  s.  [yulne- 
raria,  Latin.]   A   plant.  Miller. 

Wou'ndy,  woon'de.  adj.  Excessive.  A 
low  bad  word. 

We  have  a  world  of  holidays;  that  'tis  a  woundy 
hindrance  to  a  poor  man  that  lives  by  bis  labour. 

L1 Estrange. 

These  stockings  of  Susan's  cost  a  woundy  deal  of 

pains  the  pulling  on.  Gay. 

Wox,   }     *.      5        The  preterit  of  wax. 
Woxe,  )  "  I      Became.  Obsolete. 

The  ape  in  wondrous  stomach  wox, 
Strongly  encourag'd  by  the  crafty  fox.         Spenser. 

Not  one  puff  of  wind  there  did  appear, 
That  all  the  three  the  great  wox  much  afraid. 

Spenser. 

Wo'xen,  wok'sn.  The  participle  of  Te 
wax.  Obsolete.  S/ienser. 

Wrack,  rak.  n.s.  \_wrack,  Dutch;  priaec- 
ce,  Saxon;  a  wretch.  The  poets  use 
wrack  or  wreck  indifferently,  as  rhyme 
requires;  the  later  writers  of  prose  com- 
monly wreck.   See  Wreck. 

1.  Destruction  of  a  ship  by  winds  or  rocks. 

Now  with  full  sails  into  the  port  I  move, 
And  safely  can  unlade  my  breast  of  love, 
Quiet  and  calm:  why  should  1  then  go  back, 
To  tempt  the  second  hazard  of  a  wrack?     Dryden. 

2.  Ruin;  destruction.  This  is  the  true 
Saxon  meaning. 

With  use  of  evil,  growing  more  and  more  evil, 
they  took  delight  in  slaughter,  and  pleased  them- 
selves in  making  others  wrack  the  effect  of  their 
power  Sidney. 

A  world  devote  to  universal  wrack.  Milton. 

To  Wrack,  rak.474  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  destroy  in  the  water;  to  wreck.  See 
Wreck. 
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2.  It  seems  in  Milton  to  mean,  to  rock; 
to  shake. 

Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  sport  ami  prey 
Of  wracking  whirlwinds.  Milton. 

3.  To  torture;  to  torment.  This  is  com- 
monly written  rack;  and  the  instrument 
of  torture  always  rack. 

Merab  rejoic'd  in  her  wracked  lovers  pain. 
And  fortify \l  ber  virtue  with  disdain.  Cowley. 

Pharaoh's  and  Joseph's  dreams  are  oftentimes 
wracked  beyond  their  symbolization.  Brown. 

To  Wrangle,  rang'gl.*"6  -v.  n.  [from 
wr  .ngeseur,  Dutch,  Minshew;  wrongs 
Skinner, ~\  To  dispute  peevishly;  to 
quarrel  perversely;  to  altercate;  to 
squabble. 

Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should  wrangle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play.  Shakspeare. 

Some  unhateb'd  practice 

Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit;  and  in  such  cases 

Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 

Though  great  ones  are  their  object.         Shakspeare. 

How  wounding  a  spectacle  is  it  to  see  those,  who 

were  by  Christ  designed  for  fishers  of  men,  picking 

up  shells  on  the  shore,  and   unmanly  icrangiing 

about  them  too!  Decay  of  Piety. 

In  incompleat  ideas  we  impose  on  ourselves,  and 

wrangle  with  others.  Locke. 

Amongst   unthinking    men,   who    examine    not 

scrupulously  ideas,  but  confound  them  with  words, 

there  must  be  endless  dispute  and  wrangling.  Locke. 

His  great  application  to  the  law  had  not  infected 

his  temper  with  any  thing  litigious;   he  did    not 

know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  on  indifferent  points, 

Addison. 
Fill'd  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 
A  scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth.      Pope. 

And  all  the  question,  wrangle  e'er  so  long, 

Is  only  this,  if  God  has  plac'd  him  wrong?       Pope. 

He  advises   therefore    to  set   aside  all    logical 

wranglings,  and  to  produce  the  testimonies  of  the 

antients.  Waterland. 

Wra'ngle,  rang'gl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  quarrel:  a  perverse  dispute. 

The  giving  the  priest  a  right  to  the  tithe,  would 
produce  law-suits  and  wrangles.  Swift. 

Wra'ngler,  rang'gl-ur.  n.  s.  [from 
wrangle.']  A  perverse,  peevish,  dispu- 
tative  man. 

Tell  him  h'  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a 
wrangler, 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb'd 
With  chases.  Shakspeare. 

Lord,  the  house  and  family  are  thine, 
Though  some  of  them  repine; 
Turn  out  these  wranglers  which  defile  thy  seat, 
For  where  thou  dwellest  all  is  neat.  Herbert. 

You  should  be  free  in  every  answer,  rather  like 
well-bred  gentlemen  in  polite  conversation,  than 
like  noisy  and  contentious  wranglers.  Watts. 

The  captious  turn  of  an  habitual  wrangler  dead- 
ens the  understanding,  sours  the  temper,  and  hard- 
ens the  heart.  Beattie. 

To  Wrap,  rap.*7*  v.  a.  preterit  and  part, 
pass  wraftfted  or  wraftt.  [hpeoppian, 
Saxon,  to  turn;  wrrfflvr*  Danish.] 

1.  To  roll  together;  to  complicate. 

Peter  sectb  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  head 
wrapped  together  by  itself.  John. 

This  said,  he  took  his  mantle's  foremost  part, 
He  'gan  the  same  together  fold  and  wrap.  Fairfax: 

2.  To  involve;  to  cover  with  something 
rolled  or  thrown  round.  It  has  often  the 
particle  u/i  intensive. 

Nilus  opens  wide 
His  arms  and  ample  bosom  to  the  tide, 
And  spreads  his  mantle  o'er  the  winding  coast, 
In  which  he  wraps  his  queen,  and  hides  the  flying 
host.  Dryden. 


Wise  poets,  that  wrap  truth  in  (ale-., 
Knew  her  themselves  through  all  her  veils.   Carew. 

The  sword  made  bright  is  wrapt  up  for  the 
slaughter.  Ezekiel. 

Their  vigilance  to  elude,  I,  wrapt  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapour,  glide  obscure.  Milton. 

Wrap  candles  up  in  paper.  Swift. 

3.  To  comprise;  to  contain. 

Leontinc's  young  wife,  in  whom  all  his  happi- 
ness was  icrapt  up,  died  in  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  her  daughter.  Addison. 

4.  To  Wrap  uft.  To  involve  totally. 

Some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile; 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.  Shakspeare. 

King  John  fled  to  Luscus,  who  was  careful  how 
to  comfort  him,  wrapt  up  in  so  many  calamities, 
after  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  Knrlles. 

Things  reflected  on,  in  gross  and  transiently, 
carry  the  shew  of  nothing  but  difficulty  in  them, 
and  are  thought  to  be  wrapt  up  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity. Locke. 

5.  [It  is  often  corruptly  written  for  raft  Gi- 
ro!/^, from  rafiio,  Latin.]  To  snatch  up 
miraculously. 

Whatever  things  were  discovered  to  St.  Paul, 
when  he  wasiorappedup  into  the  third  heaven,  all 
the  description  he  makes  is,  that  there  are  such 
things  as  eye  hath  not  secu,  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.     Locke. 

6.  To  transport;  to  put  in  ecstacy:  for 
rafit. 

Much  more  the  reverend  sire  prepar'd  to  say, 
Wrapped  with  his  joy,  how  the  two  armies  lay. 

Cowley. 

7.  Perhaps  the  following  passage  should 
properly  be  ratified;  though  wraftfted  is 
now  frequently  used  in  this  sense. 

Wrapt  up  in  silent  fear  he  lies.  Waller. 

Wrapped  in  amaze  the  matrons  wildly  stare. 

Dryden. 
Wra'fper,  rap'pur.98  n.  s.  [from  wrafi.~\ 

1.  One  that  wraps. 

2.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  wrapped. 

My  arms  were  pressed  to  my  sides,  and  my  legs 
closed  together  by  so  many  xorappers,  that  I  looked 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Spectator. 

WRATH,  roth,  or  r&th.*?*  n.  s.  [pjiaft, 
Saxon;  wrede,  Danish;  wrced,  cruel, 
Dutch.]   Anger;  fury;  rage. 

Thou  dost  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  seed 
Present  before  the  majesty  divine, 
And  his  avenging  wrath  to  clemency  incline. 

Spenser. 

With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 
But  I  go  away  with  two: 
Sweet  adieu!  I'll  keep  my  oath, 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wrath.  Shakspeare. 

I  fear,  lest  there  be  debates,  envyings,  toraths, 
strifes.  Corinthians. 

He  hop'd  not  to  escape,  but  shun 
The  present,  fearing  guilty  what  his  ivrath 
Might  suddenly  inflict.  Milton. 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumberd,  heavenly  goddess!  sing.  Pope. 

Wra'thful,  rdfA'ful,  or  raf/i'ful.  adj. 
[wrath  and full.]  Angry;  furious;  rag- 
ing. 

He  cried,  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  roar, 
When  wintry  storm  his  wrathful  wreck  doth  threat. 

Spenser. 
Fly  from  wrath: 
Sad  be  the  sights,  and  bitter  fruits  of  war, 
And  thousand  furies  wait  on  wrathful  swords. 

Speiisi  r 
How  uow?  your  wrathful  weapons  drawn. 

Shakspeare. 

The  true  evangelical  zeal  should  abound  more 

in  the  mild  and  good-natured   affections,  than  the 

vehement  and  wrathful  passions.  Sprat. 


Wha'tiifullv,  roM'ful-e,  Qt  raM'ful-c. 
adv.  [from  wrathful.']  Furiously;  pas- 
sionately. 

Gentle  friends, 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully.      Shaksp 
Wra'thless,    rolA'lSs,    or   rubles,    adj. 
[from  wrath.]  Free  from  anger. 

Before  his  feet  so  sheep  and  lions  lay, 
Fearless  and  wrathless,  while  they  heard  him  play 

Waller. 

To  Wreak,  reke.  -u.  a.  old  preterit  and 
part.  pass,  wroke  and  wroken,  now 
wreaked.  It  is  likely  that  the  word 
wrought,  which  is  only  used  in  the  past 
tense,  is  originally  the  preterit  of  wreak. 
[pnaecan,  Saxon;  wrccken,  Dutch;  reek- 
en,  German.] 

1.  To  revenge. 

In  an  ill  hour  thy  foes  thee  hither  sent, 
Another's  wrongs  to  wreak  upon  thyself.     Spenser 

Him  all  that  while  occasion  did  provoke 
Against  Pyrocles,  and  new  matter  fram'd 
Upon  the  old,  him  stirring  to  be  wroke 
Of  his  late  wrongs.  Spenser. 

Pale  death  our  valiant  leader  hath  opprest; 
Come  wreak  his  loss,  whom  bootless  ye  complain. 

Fairfax. 
You  could  pursue 
The  son  of  Perops  then,  and  did  the  goddess  stir 
That  villany  to  wreak  the  tyrant  did  to  her.   Drayt. 

2.  To  execute  any  violent  design.  This  is 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  used. 

On  me  let  death  wreak  all  his  rage.         Milton. 
He  left  the  dame, 
Resolv'd  to  spare  her  life,  and  save  ber  shame, 
But  that  detested  object  to  remove, 
To  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her  love. 

Ih-yden. 
Think  how  you  drove  him  hence,  a  wand'ring 
exile, 
To  distant  climes;  then  think  what  certain  ven- 
geance 
His  rage  may  wreak^on  your  unhappy  orphan. 

Smith 
Her  husband  scour'd  away 
To  ivreak  his  hunger  on  the  destin'd  prey.       Pope. 

3.  It  is  corruptly  written  for  reck,  to  heed; 
to  care. 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  wreaks  to  find  the  way  to  hcav'n 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality.  Shakspeare. 

Wreak,  reke.*7*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Revenge;  vengeance.  Obsolete. 

Fortune,  mine  avowed  foe, 
Her  wrathful  ivreaks  themselves  do  now  allay. 

Spenser, 
Join  with  the  Goths,  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  loreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude, 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine.      8kaksp. 
Some,  ill's  behind,  rude  swaine,  for  thee  to  beare; 
That  fear'd  not  to  devoure  thy  guests,  and  brcake 
All  laws  ofhumanes;  Jove  sends  therefore  wreaks. 

Chapman. 

2.  Passion;  furious  fit.  Obsolete. 

What  and  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits, 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreak*, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness?  Shakspeare. 

Wre'akful,  reke'ful.  adj.  I  from  wreak.] 
Revengeful;  angry.  Not  in  use. 

Call  the  creatures, 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Oticrtakful  heat  en.  Shakspeare. 

She  in  Olympus'  top 
Must  visit  Vulcan  for  new  arms,  to  serve  ber  wreak- 
ful  son.  (  7i,i;  man . 

Wkk'akless,  rtkc'les.  adj.  [I  know  not 
whether  this  word  be  miswrittei.  for 
reckless,  careless;  or  comes  from  -rrcak, 
revenge,  and  means  unrevenging.] 
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So  flies  the  wreakless  shepherd  from  the  wolf; 
So  first  the  harmless  flock  doth  yield  his  fleece, 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. 

Shakspeare. 

WREATH,   re;A,  or  r^TH.16'  437  493  n.  s. 

[ppeofc,  Saxon.] 

1.  ~Ai>y  thing  curled  or  twisted. 

The  wreath  of  three  was  made  a  wreath  of  five: 
to  these  three  first  titles  of  the  two  houses,  were 
added  the  authorities  parliamentary  and  papal. 

Bacon. 
Clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths  reluctant  flames.  Milton. 

He  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath.  Milton. 

Let  altars  smoak, 
And  richest  gums,  and  spice,  and  incense  roll 
Their  fragrant  wreaths  to  heav'n.  Smith. 

2,  A  garland;  a  chaplet. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments.   Shuksp. 

Dropp'd  from  his  head,  a  wreath  lay  on  the  ground. 

Roscommon. 

The  boughs  of  Lotos,  form'd  into  a  wreath, 
This  monument  thy  maiden  beauty's  due, 
High  on  a  plane-tree  shall  be  hung  to  view. 

Drijden. 

When  for  thy  head  the  garland  1  prepare, 
A  second  wreath  shall  bind  Aminta's  hair; 
And  when  my  choicest  songs  thy  worth  proclaim, 
Alternate  verse  shall  bless  Aminta's  name.     Prior. 

To  Wreath,  reTHe.  v.  a.  preterit  wreath- 
ed; part.  pass,  wreathed,  wreathen.  ("from 
the  noun.] 
1.  To  curl;  to  twist;  to  convolve. 
Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile, 
Nor  ever  laid  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart.  Shaksp. 

About  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreathed  itself, 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble,  in  threats  approach'd 
The  opeuing  of  his  mouth;  but  suddenly, 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself, 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away.       Shaksp. 
The  beard  of  an  oat  is  wreathed  at  the  bottom, 
and  one  smooth  entire  straw  at  the  top;  they  take 
only  the  part  that  is  wreathed,  and  cut  off  the  other 

Bacon. 


2.  It  is  here  used  for  to  writhe. 

Impatient  of  the  wound, 
He  rolls  and  wreaths  his  shining  body  round; 
Then  headlong  shoots  beneath  the  dashing  tide. 

Gay. 

3.  To  interweave;   to  entwine  one  in  an- 
other. 

Two  chains  of  pure  gold,  of  wreathen  work,  shalt 
thou  make  them,  and  fasten  the  wreathen  chains  to 
the  ouches.  Exodus. 

As  snakes  breed  in  dunghills  not  singly,  but  in 
knots,  so  in  such  base  noisome  hearts  you  shall  ever 
see  pride  and  ingratitude  indivisibly  wreathed  and 
twisted  together.  South. 

4.  To  encircle  as  a  garland. 

In  the  flowers  that  wreath  the  sparkling  bowl 
Fell  adders  hiss,  and  pois'nous  serpents  rowL  Prior. 

5.  To  encircle  as  with  a  garland;  to  dress 
in  a  garland. 

For  thee  she  feeds  her  hair, 
And  with  thy  winding  ivy  wreathes  her  lance.  Dryd. 

The  soldier,  from  successful  camps  returning, 
With  laurel  wreathed  and  rich  with  hostile  spoil, 
Severs  the  bull  to  Mars.  Prior. 

To  Wreath,  reTHe.  x.  n.  To  be  interwov- 
en; to  be  intertwined. 
Here,  where  the  labourer's  hands  have  form'd  a 
•  iowV 
Of  wreathing  trees,  in  singing  waste  an  hour.  Dry. 
Wre'athv,   re'THe.  adj.  [from   wreath.] 
Spiral;  curled;  twisted. 


That  which  is  preserved  at  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris, 

hath  wreathy  spires,  and  cochleary  turnings  about, 

which  agreeth  with   the  description  of  an  unicorn's 

horn  in  ./Elian.  Brown. 

Wreck,  r£k.474  n.  s.  [pnsecce,  Saxon,  a 

miserable  person;  wracke,  Dutch,  a  ship 

broken.] 

1.  Destruction  by  being  driven   on  rocks 
or  shallows  at  sea;  destruction  by  sea. 

Fair  be  ye  sure;  but  hard  and  obstinate, 
As  is  a  rock  amidst  the  raging  floods; 

'Gainst  which  a  ship,  of  succour  desolate, 
Doth  suffer  wreck  both  of  herself  and  goods.  Spens. 

Like  those  that  see  their  wreck 
Ev'n  on  the  rocks  of  death;  and  yet  they  strain, 
That  death  may  not  them  idly  find  t'  attend 
To  their  uucertain  task,  but  work  to  meet  their  end. 

Danitt. 
Think  not  thai  flying  fame  reports  my  fate; 
I  present,  1  appear,  and  my  own  wreck  relate. 

Dryden. 

2.  Dissolution  by  violence. 

Not  only  paradise, 
In  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 
Had  gone  to  wreck.  Milton. 

The  soul  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

Addison. 

3.  Ruin;  destruction. 

Whether  he  was 
Combin'd  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage;  or  that  with  both 
He  labour'din  his  country's  tereefc,  I  know  not. 

Shakspeare. 
i.  It  is  misprinted  here  for  wreak. 
He  cried  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  roar, 
When  wintry  storm  his  wrathful  wreck  doth  threat. 

Spenser. 
5.  The  thing  wrecked:  as,   the  ship  was 

considered  as  a  wreck. 
To  Wreck,  rek.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To   destroy   by   dashing   on   rocks   or 

sands. 

Have  there  been  any  more  such  tempests  wherein 
she  hath  wretchedly  been  wrecked?  Spenser. 

A  pilot's  thumb, 
Wreck'd  as  homeward  he  did  come.       Shakspeare. 

The  coral  found  growing  upon  wrecked  ships  and 
lost  anchors,  that  are  daily  dragged  up  out  of  the 
sea,  demonstrates  that  coral  continues  to  be  formed 
to  this  day.  Woodward. 

2.  To  ruin. 
Weak  and  envied,  if  they  should  conspire, 

They  lorecfc  themselves,  and  he  hath  his  desire. 

Daniel. 

3.  In  the  following  passages  it  is  ignorantly 
used  for  wreak,  in  its  different  senses 
of  revenge  and  execute. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen 
And  each  hour's  joy  icrecfc'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 

Shakspeare. 
I  faint!  I  die!  the  goddess  cried: 
0  cruel,  couldst  thou  find  none  other 
To  wreck  thy  spleen  on,  parricide? 
Like  Nero,  thou  hast  slain  thy  mother.  Prior. 

To  Wkeck,  r£k.  v.  n.  To  suffer  wreck. 
V\  ith  manlier  objects  we  must  try 
His  constancy,  with  such  as  have  more  shew 
Of  worth,  of  honour,  glory  and  popular  praise, 
Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  often  wrecked. 

Milton. 

Wren,  reri.474  n.  s.  [pnenna,  Saxon;  re- 
gulus,  Latin.]   A  small  bird. 

The  poor  toren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nesi,  against  the  owl  Shaksp. 
All  agi  s  have  conceived  that  the  wren  is  the  least 
of  birds;  yet  the  Jiscoveries  of  America  have  shewed 
us  one  far  less,  the  hum-bird,  not  much  exceeding 
a  beetle.  Brown. 


To  Wrench,  rensh.  v.  a.  [pninjan,  Sax. 
wrenghen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  pull  by  violence;  to  wrest;  to  force. 
Wrench  his  sword  from  him.  Shakspeare. 

Oh  form! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit, 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming!  Shakspeare. 

Give  me  that  mattock  and  the  icrenching  iron. 

Shakspeare . 

Caesar's  army,  wanting  something,  demanded  a 

mission  or  discharge,  with  no  intention  it  should  be 

granted;  but  thought  by  that  means  to  wrench  him 

to  then  other  desires.  Bacon. 

Sing  the  Parthian,  when  transfix'd  he  lies, 
Wrenching  the  Roman  jav'liu  from  his  thighs. 

Dryden. 

Struggling  to  get  loose,  I  broke  the  strings,  and 

xvrenched  out  the  pegs  that  fastened  my  arm  to  the 

ground.  Swift. 

2.  To  sprain;  to  distort. 
O  most  small  fault, 

How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show! 
Which,  like  an  engine,  wnnchl  my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fix'd  place;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love, 
And  added  to  the  gall  Shakspeare. 

You  wrenched  your  foot  against  a  stone,  and  were 
forced  to  stay.  Swift. 

Wrench,  r£nsh.474  n.  s.  [from  the  verb."! 

1.  A  violent  pull  or  twist. 

2.  A  sprain. 
Some  small  part  of  the  foot  being  injured  by  a 

ivrench,  the  whole  leg  thereby  looses  its  strength. 

Locke. 

3.  Wrenches,  in  Chaucer,  signifies  means, 
sleights,  subtilties;  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  sense  here. 

He  resolved  to  make  his  profit  of  this  business  of 
Britain,  as  a  quarrel  for  war;  and  that  of  Naples 
as  a  wrench  and  mean  for  peace.  Bacon. 

To  WREST,  r£st.  v.  a.  [ppaeptan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  twist  by  violence;  to  extort  by 
writhing  or  force. 

To  wring  this  sentence,  to  wrest  thereby  out  of 
men's  hands  the  knowledge  of  God's  doctrine,  is 
without  all  reason.  Jlscham. 

To  what  wretched  state  reserv'd, 
Better  end  here  unborn!  Why  is  life  giv'n, 
To  be  thus  wrested  from  us?  Milton. 

Where  you  charged  in  person,  you  were  a  con- 
queror: the  rebels  afterwards  recovered  strength, 
and  wrested  that  victory  from  others  that  tbey  had 
lost  to  you.  Dryden. 

Our  country's  cause, 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  'em  from  our 

hands, 
And  bid  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 
Unprofitably  shed.  Addison. 

O  prince,  I  blush  to  think  what  I  have  said; 
But  fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me. 

Addison. 

2.  To  distort;  to  writhe;  to  force. 
So  far  to  extend  their  speeches  is  to  wrest  them 

against  their  meaning.  Hooker. 

My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook, 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority.       Shakspeare. 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority; 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong.    Shakspeare- 

Wrest,  rest.474  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Distortion;  violence. 
Whereas  it  is  concluded,  out  of  weak  premises, 

that  the  retaining  of  divers  things  in  the  church  of 
England  which  other  reformed  churches  have  cast 
out,  must  needs  argue  that  we  do  not  well,  unless 
we  can  shew  that  they  have  done  ill;  what  needeth 
this  wrest  to  draw  out  from  us  an  accusation  of  for- 
eign churches?  Hooker. 

2.  It  is  used  in  S/ienser  and  Shaksfieai-e  for 
an  active  or  moving  power:  I  suppose. 


WRE 


WRE 


Will 


from  the  force  of  a  tilter  acting  with  his 
lance  in  his  rest. 

Adown  he  kest  it  with  so  puissant  wrest, 
That  back  against  it  did  aloft  rebound, 
And  gave  against  his  mother  earth  a  groneful  sound. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Antenor's  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs, 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slacken, 
Wanting  his  manage.  Troitus  and  Cressida. 

3.   An  instrument  to  tune. 
Wre'sier,   res'tur.   n.  s.   [from  wrest.'] 

He  who  wrests. 
To  Wre'stle,  reVsl.472T.  n.  [from  wrest  J] 

1.  To  contend  who  shall  throw  the  other 

down. 

If  ever  he  goes  alone  again,  I'll  never  wrestle  for 
prize  more.  ~  Shakspeare. 

Another,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  end  of 
the  clavicle  from  the  sternon.  Wiseman. 

To  play  or  wrestle  well,  it  should  be  used  with 
those  that  do  it  better.  Temple. 

None  in  the  leap  spring  with  so  strong  a  bound, 
Or  firmer  in  the  torestling  press  the  ground.    Pope. 

2.  To   struggle;  to  contend:  followed  by 
with. 

I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection, 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it.     Shakspeare. 

James  knew  not  how  to  ivreslle  with  desperate 
contingencies  and  so  abhorred  to  be  entangled  in 
such.  Clarendon- 

Wre'stler,  reVlur.GS  n.  s.  [from  wrestle.] 

1.  One  who   wrestles;  one  who  professes 
the  athletick  art. 

When  the  young  wrestlers  at  their  sport  grew 
warm, 
Old  Milo  wept  to  see  his  naked  arm.         Denham. 

'Tis  not  from  whom,  but  where  we  live; 
The  place  does  oft  those  graces  give: 
Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps,  or  herd,  had  led; 
He,  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.  Waller. 

2.  One  who  contends  in  wrestling. 

So  earnest  with  thy  God,  can  no  new  care, 
No  sense  of  danger,  interrupt  thy  prayer? 
The  sacred  wrestler,  (ill  a  blessing  giv'n, 
Quits  not  his  hold,  but  halting  conquers  heav'n. 

Waller. 
Two  torestlers  help  to  pull  each  other  down 

Dry  den. 
WRETCH,  retsh.  n.  s.  [ppecca,  Saxon.] 

1 .  A  miserable  mortal. 

When  I  loved,  I  was  a  wretch.  Accidence. 

She  weeps,  and  says  her  Henry  is  depos'd; 
He  smiles,  and  says  his  Edward  is  install'd; 
That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more. 

Shakspeare . 
The  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strives. 

Shakspeare . 
Illustrious  wretch!  repine  not,  nor  reply; 
View  not  what  heav'n  ordains  with  reason's  eye; 
For  bright  the  object  is,  the  distance  is  too  high 

Prior. 

2.  A  worthless  sorry  creature. 

Sase-minclcd  icr etches!  are  your  thoughts  so  deep- 
ly beraired  in  the  trade  of  ordinary  worldlings,  as 
for  respect  of  .rain  some  paultry  wool  may  yield 
you,  to  let  so  much  time  pass  without  knowing  per- 
fectly her  estate?  Sidney. 

He  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question:  never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quak-:  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth, 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak.  Shaks. 

Title  of  honour,  worth  and  virtue's  right, 
Should  not  be  given  to  a  wretchso  vile.        Daniel. 
When  they  arc  gone,  a  company  of  starved  hun- 
gry wretches  shall  take  their  places.       L'Estrange. 
3.  It  is  used  by    w.ty  of  slight,  or  ironical 
pity,  or  contempt. 
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When  soon  away  the  wasp  doth  go: 
Poor  wretch  was  never  frighted  so; 
He  thought  his  wings  were  much  too  slow, 
O'erjoy'd  they  so  were  parted.  Drayton. 

Then,  if  the  spider  find  him  fast  beset, 
She  issues  forth,  and  runs  along  her  loom: 

She  joys  to  touch  the  captive  in  her  net, 
And  drags  the  little  wretch  in  triumph  home.  Dryd. 
4.  It  is  sometimes  a  word  of  tenderness,  as 
we  now  say  poor  thing. 

Excellent  wretch.  Shakspeare. 

Chastened  but  thus,  and  thus  his  lesson  taught, 
The  happy  wretch  she  put  into  her  breast.    Sidney. 

Wre'tched,     retsh'ed.308     adj.     [from 
wretch.] 

1.  Miserable;  unhappy. 
These  we  should  judge  to  be  most  miserable,  but 

that  a  wretcheder  sort  there  are,  on  whom  whereas 
nature  hath  bestowed  ripe  capacity,  their  evil  dis- 
position seriously  goeth  about  therewith  to  appre- 
hend God,  as  being  not  God.  Hooker. 

O  cruel  death  I  to  those  you  are  more  kind 
Than  to  the  loretched  mortals  left  behind.     Waller- 
Why  dost  thou  drive  me 
To  range  all  o'er  a  waste  and  barren  place, 
To  find  a  friend?  The  wretched  have  no  friends. 

Dryden . 

2.  Calamitous:  afflictive. 

3.  Sorry;  pitiful;  paltry;  worthless. 
When  God  was  served  with  legal  sacrifices,  such 

was  the  miserable  and  wretched  condition  of  some 
men's  minds,  that  the  best  of  every  thing  they  had 
being  culled  out  for  themselves,  if  there  were  in 
their  flocks  any  poor,  starved,  or  diseased  thing 
not  worth  the  keeping,  they  thought  it  good  enough 
for  the  altar  of  God.  Hooker. 

Affected  noise  is  the  most  wretched  thing 
That  to  contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bring. 

Roscommon. 

Forgive  the  many  failings  of  those  who,  with  their 
wretched  art,  cannot  arrive  to  those  heights  that  you 
possess.  Dryden. 

4.  Despicable;  hatefully  contemptible. 
An  adventure  worthy  to  be  remembered  for  the 

unused  examples  therein,  as  well  of  true  natural 
goodness  as  of  wretched  ungratefulness.        Sidney. 

Wre'tchedly,    retsh'£d-le.    adv.    [from 
wretched.] 

1.  Miserably;  unhappily. 
From  these  two  was,  so  wretchedly  entered  into, 

the  duke's  ruin  took  its  date.  Clarendon. 

2.  Meanly;  despicably. 
When  such  little  shuffling  arts  come  once  to  be 

ripped  up,  and  laid  open,  how  poorly  and  wretched- 
ly  must  that  man  sneak,  who  finds  himself  guilty 
and  baffled  too.  South. 

Wre'tchedness,  retsh'ed-nes.  n.s.  [from 
wretched.] 

1.  Misery;  unhappiness;  afflicted  state. 
My  misery  cannot  be  greater  than  it  is:  fear  not 

the  danger  of  my  blind  steps,  I  cannot  fall  worse  than 
I  am;  and  do  not  obstinately  continue  to  infect  thee 
with  my  wretchedness.  Sidney. 

He  'gun  inquire 
What  hard  mishap  him  brought  to  such  distress, 
And  made  that  caitif 's  thrall  the  thrall  of  wretched- 
ness. Spenser. 
Clarion  did  at  last  decline 
To  lowest  wretchedness;  and  is  there  then 
Such  rancour  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men?  Spenser. 

When  they  are  weary  of  wars,  and  brought  down 
to  extreme  wretchedness,  then  they  creep  a  little, 
and  sue  for  grace,  till  they  have  recovered  their 
strength  again.  Spenser. 

I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'ercharg'd, 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing.  Shakspeare. 

We  have  with  the  feeling  lost  the  very  memory 
of  such  ivretchedness  as  our  forefathers  endured  by 
those  wars,  of  all  others  the  most  cruel.      Raleigh. 

2.  Fitifulness;  despicableness. 
Wre'tchless,  retsh'le's.  adj.  [This  is,  by 
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I  know  not  whose  corruption,  written 
for  reckless.]  Careless;  mindless;  heed- 
less. 

For  any  man  to  put  off  his  present  repentance,  on 
contemplation  of  a  possibility  that  his  latter  repent- 
ance may  serve  the  turn,  is  the  most  wretchless  pre- 
sumption, and  hath  no  promise  of  mercy  annexed  to 
it.  Hammond. 

If  persons  of  so  circumspect  a  piety  have  been 

thus  overtaken,  what  security  can  there  be  for  our 

wretchless  oscitancy?       Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Wre'tohlessness,     retsh'les-nes.     n.    s. 

[from  wretchless.]  Carelessness. 

The  devil  drives  them  into  desperation,  or  into 
toretchlessness  of  unclean  living.     Common  Prayer. 

To  WRI'GGLE,  rig'gl.40*  v.n.  [pp-i^an, 
Saxon;  ruggelen,  Dutch.]  To  move  to 
and  fro  with  short  motions. 

If  sheep  or  thy  lamb  fall  a  xcriggling  with  tail, 
Go  by  and  by  search  it,  whiles  help  may  prevail. 

Tusser. 

The  busy  importunities  of  these  extensional  phan- 
tasms I  look  upon  as  contemptuously,  as  upon  the 
quick  wrigglings  up  and  clown  of  pismires.      More. 

The  excellency  of  sawing  is  to  keep  in  the  line 
marked  to  be  sawn,  without  wriggling  on  cither 
side.  Moxon. 

To  bed  went  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride: 
Was  never  such  an  ill-pair'd  couple  tied; 
Restless  he  toss'd,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro, 
And  roll'd  and  ivriggled  farther  off  for  woe.  Dryden. 

How  wildly  will  ambition  steer! 
A  vermin  wriggling  in  the  usurper's  ear.     Dryden. 

And  both  he  and  his  successors  would  often  icrig- 
gle  in  their  seats  as  long  as  the  cushion  lasted.  Swift. 
To  Wri'ggle,  rig'gl.47*  v.  a.  To  put  in 
a  quick  reciprocating  motion;  to  intro- 
duce by  shifting  motion. 

Ralpho  was  mounted  now,  aud  gotten 
O'erthwart  bis  beast  with  active  vaulting, 
Wriggling  his  body  to  recover 
His  seat,  and  cast  his  right  leg  over.        Hudibras. 

A  slim  thin-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  wrig- 
gle his  body  into  a  hen-roost.  VEslrange. 
Wri'ggletail,  rig'gl-tale.  n.  s.  For  wrig- 
glingtail.  See  Wriggle. 

My  ragged  ronts  all  shiver  and  shake: 
They  wont  in  the  wind  wagg  their  wrigglttails, 
Peark  as  a  peacocke,  but  nought  it  avails.  Spenser. 
Wright,  rite.2fl3474n.s.[ppihca,  pyrthca, 
Saxon.]  A  workman;  an  artificer;  a  ma- 
ker; a  manufacturer. 

Nor  place  the  neighbour  Cyclops  their  delights 
In  brave  vermilion  prow  deckl  ships;  nor  wrights 
Useful  and  skilful.  Chapman. 

It  is  impossible  duly  to  consider  these  things,  with- 
out being  rapt  into  admiration  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  the  Divine  Architect,  and  contemning  the  arro- 
gant pretences  of  the  world  and  animal  wrights,  and 
much  more  the  productions  of  chance.  Cheyne. 

The  verb  To  write  has  the  same  sound  with 
wright,  a  workman;  right  or  equity;  aud  rite,  or 
ceremony;  but  spelled  very  differently.  U  luffs. 

To  WRING,  ring.  v.  a.  preter.  and  part, 
pass,  wringed  and  wrung,  [ppinjan, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  twist;  to  turn  round  with  violence. 

The  priest  shall  wring  off  his  head,  and  burn  it 
on  the  altar.  Leviticus. 

2.  To  force  by  contortion:  with  a  particle, 
as  out. 

He  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the 
dew  out  of  it,  a  bowl  full  of  water.  Judges. 

The  figure  of  a  sturdy  woman,  done  by  Michael 
Angelo,  washing  and  winding  of  linen  (lothes;  in 
which  act  she  wrings  out  the  water  that  made  the 
fountain.  Wntton. 

Apply  mild  detergents  on  pledgets  of  lint  our  it, 
with  a  compress  wrung  mit.  Wiseman- 

3.  To  squeeze;  to  press. 


WRI 


WRI 


WRI 


In  sleep  I  heard  him  say,  sweet  Desdemona, 
Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves! 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe  and  wring  my  hand. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  To  writhe. 

The  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  To  pinch. 

The  king  began  to  find  where  his  shoe  did  wring 
him,  and  that  it  was  his  depressing  the  house  of 
York  that  did  rankle  and  fester  the  affections  of 
his  people.  Bacon. 

If  he  had  not  been  too  much  grieved,  and  wrung 
by  an  uneasy  and  streight  fortune,  he  would  have 
been  an  excellent  man  of  business.         Clarendon. 

6.  To  force  by  violence;   to  extort. 

1  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection.  Shakspeare. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custonrd  right, 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong, 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath?    Shaksp. 

That  which  1  must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ'd, 
Or  wring  redress  from  you.  Shakspeare. 

Thirty  spies, 
Threatening  cruel  death,  constraint  the  bride 
To  wring  from  me,  and  tell  to  them,  my  secret. 

Milton. 

7.  To  harass;  to  distress;  to  torture. 

He  dives  into  the  king's  soul,  and  there  scatter1- 
Doubts,  dangers,  wringing  of  the  conscience, 
Fear  and  despair,  and  all  these  for  his  marriage. 

Shakspeare. 
Pleasure  enchants,  impetuous  rage  transports, 
And  grief  dejects  and  wrings  the  tortur'd  soul. 

Roscommon. 
Didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thus 
coldly.  Jiddison. 

8.  To  distort;  to  turn  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

To  wring  this  sentence,  to  wrest  thereby  out  of 
men's  hands  the  knowledge  of  God's  doctrine,  is 
without  all  reason.  Jlscham. 

Lord,  how  dare  these  men  thus  wring  the  scrip- 
tures? Whitgift- 

9.  To  persecute  with  extortion. 

The  merchant  adventurers  have  been  often  wrong- 
ed and  wringed  to  the  quick;  but  were  never  quick 
and  lively  in  thanks  to  those  by  whose  endeavours 
they  were  freed.  Hayward. 

To  Wring,  ring.47*  v.  n.  To  writhe  with 
anguish. 

'Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow; 
But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself.  Shakspeare. 

Wbi'ngek,  ring'ur.98  n.  s.  [from  wring. ~\ 
One  who  squeezes  the  water  out  of 
clothes. 

One  Mrs   Quickly  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse, 

bis  laundress,  bis  washer,  and  his  wringer.  Shaksp. 

Wrinkle,  rink'kl.405  n.  s.  [pruncle,  Sax. 

wrinkeli  Dutch.] 
1 .  Corrugation  or  furrow  of  the  skin  or 
the  face. 

Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read: 
No  deeper  wrinkles  yet!  Hath  sorrow  struck 
So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 
And  made  no  deeper  wounds?  Shakspeare. 

She  hath  continued  a  virgin  without  any  visible 
token,  or  least  wrinkle,  of  old  age.  Howel. 

To  see  a  beggar's  brat  in  riches  flow, 
Adds  not  a  wrinkle  to  my  even  brow.  Dryden. 

Though  you,  and  all  your  senseless  tribe, 
Could  art,  or  time,  or  nature  bribe, 
To  make  you  look  like  beauty's  queen, 
Ajid  hold  for  ever  at  fifteen; 


No  bloom  of  youth  can  ever  blind 
The  cracks  and  wrinkles  of  your  mind: 
All  men  of  sense  will  pass  your  door, 
And  crowd  to  Stella's  at  fourscore.  Siuift. 

Rumple  of  cloth. 
3.  Any  roughness. 

Our  British  heaven  was  all  serene; 
No  threatening  cloud  was  nigh, 
Not  the  least  wrinkle  to  deform  the  sky.      Diyden. 

To  Wri'nkle,  rink'kl.  -v.  a.  [ppmclian, 
Saxon. J 

1.  To  corrugate;  to  contract  into  furrows. 
It  is  still  fortune's  use, 

To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty.  Shakspeare. 

Scorn  makes  us  wrinkle  up  the  nose  and  stretch 
the  nostrils  also,  at  the  same  time  drawing  up  the 
upper  lip.  Bacon. 

Here  streams  ascend, 
That  in  mixt  fumes  the  wrinkled  nose  offend.   Gay. 

Here  stood  Ill-nature,  like  an  ancient  maid, 
Her  torinkled  form  in  black  and  white  array'd. 

Pope. 

2.  To  make  rough  or  uneven. 

A  keen  north  wind,  blowing  dry, 
Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge,  as  decay'd.     Milton. 

WHIST,  rist.4?4  n.  s.   [pyprc>  Saxon.] 
The  joint  by  which  the  hand  is  joined 
to  the  arm. 
He  took  me  by  the  ivrist,  and  held  me  hard. 

Shakspeare. 
The  brawn  of  the  arm  must  appear  full,  shadow- 
ed on  one  side;  then  shew  the  wmi-bone  thereof. 

Peacham. 

The   axillary  artery,  below  the  cubit,  divideth 

unto  two  parts;  the  one,  running  along  the  radius, 

and  passing  by  the  ivrist,  or  place  of  the  pulse,  is 

at  the  fingers  subdivided  unto  three  branches. 

Brown. 

Wri'stband,  rist'band.  n.  s.  [wrist  and 
band.']  The  fastening  of  the  shirt  at  the 
hand. 

Writ,  rlt.474  n.  s.  [from  write.'] 

1.  Any  thing  written;  scripture.  This 
sense  is  now  chiefly  used  in  speaking 
of  the  Bible. 

The  church,  as  a  witness  preacheth  his  mere  re- 
vealed truth,  by  reading  publickly  the  sacred  scrip- 
ture; that  a  second  kind  of  preaching  is  the  reading 
of  holy  writ.  Hooker. 

Divine  Eliza,  sacred  empress, 
Live  she  for  ever,  and  her  royal  places 
Be  fill'd  with  praises  of  Jivinest  wits, 
That  her  eternize  with  their  heavenly  ivrits.  Spens. 

Bagdat  rises  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of 
Babylon,  so  much  spoken  of  in  holy  tent.    Knolles. 

Others  famous  after  known, 
Although  in  holy  writ  not  nam'd.    Parad.  Regained. 

He  cannot  keep  his  fingers  from  meddling  with 
holy  writ.  More. 

Sacred  writ  our  reason  does  exceed.         Waller. 

His  story,  fill'd  with  so  many  surprising  incidents, 
bear  so  close  an  analogy  with  what  is  delivered  in 
holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing  the  most 
delicate  reader,  without  giving  offence  to  the  most 
scrupulous.  Spectator. 

Of  ancient  writ  unlocks  the  learned  store, 
Consults  the  dead,  and  lives  past  ages  o'er.     Pope. 

2.  A  judicial  process,  by  which  any  one 
is  summoned  as  an  offender. 

Hold  up  your  head,  bold  up  your  hand: 
Would  it  were  not  my  lot  to  shew  ye 

This  cruel  writ,  wherein  you  stand 
Indicted  by  the  name  of  Chloe.  Prior. 

3.  A  legal  instrument. 

The  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament: 
Let  us  pursue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth.    Shaksp. 
I  folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  th'  other. 


Subscrib'd  it,  gave  the  impression,  placed  it  safely, 
The  changeling  never  known  Shakspeare. 

For  every  writ  of  entry,  whereupon  a  common 
recovery  is  to  be  suffered,  the  queen's  fine  is  to  be 
rated  upon  the  xorit  original,  if  the  lands  comprised 
therein  be  held.  Jiyliffe. 

Writ,  rit.  The  preterit  of  write. 
When  Sappho  writ, 
By  their  applause  the  criticks  shew'd  their  wit. 

Prior. 

Wri'tative,  rit'a-tiv.  A  word  of  Po/ie's 
coining,  not  to  be  imitated. 

Increase  of  years  makes  men  more  talkative,  but 
less  writative;  to  that  degree,  that  I  now  write  no 
letters  but  of  plain  how  d'  ye's.         Pope  to  Swift. 

To  WRITE,  rite.  v.  a.  preterit  writ  or 
wrote;  participle  passive  written,  writ, 
or  wrote,  [prutan,  appican,  Saxon; 
ad  rita,  Islandick;  wreta,  a  letter,  Goth- 
ick.] 

1.  To  express  by  means  of  letters. 

I  'II  write  you  down 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth,  at  every  sitting, 
What  you  must  say  Shakspeare. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues  we 
write  in  water.  Shakspeare. 

When  a  m.  n  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  she  find  no- 
favour  in  his  eyes,  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of 
divorcement.  Deuteronomy. 

David  wrote  a  letter.  2  Samuel. 

The  time,  the  place,  the  manner  how  to  meet, 
Were  all  in  punctual  order  plainly  writ.     Dryden. 

2.  To  engrave;  to  impress. 

Cain  was  so  fully  convinced  that  every  one  bad 
a  right  to  destroy  such  a  criminal,  that  he  cries  out, 
every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me;  so  plain 
was  it  writ  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.         Locke. 

3.  To  produce,  as  an  author. 

When,  more  indulgent  to  the  writer's  ease, 
You  are  so  good  to  be  so  hard  to  please; 
No  such  convulsive  pangs  it  will  require 
To  write  the  pretty  things  that  you  admire.  Granv. 

4.  To  teli  by  letter. 

I  chose  to  write  the  thing  I  durst  not  speak 
To  ber  I  lov'd.  Prior. 

To  Wtrite,  rite.474  ~u.  n. 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  writing. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  forth  pa- 
per, fold  it,  and  icrite  upon  't.  Shakspeare. 

Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it;  and  his  clerk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  play  the  author. 

Hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 
cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number 
His  love  to  Antony.  Shakspeare. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  in  the 
learned  world,  than  a  man  who  has  icritten  himself 
down.  Jiddison. 

3.  To  tell  in  books. 

I  past  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  To  send  letters. 

He  ivrote  to  all  the  Jews  concerning  their  free- 
dom. 1  Esdras. 

5.  To  call  one's  self;  to  be  entitled;  to  use 
the  style  of. 

About  it,  and  write  happy  when  thou  'st  done. 

Shakspeare. 

Let  it  not  your  wonder  move, 
Less  your  laughter,  that  I  love; 
Though  I  now  write  fifty  years, 
I  have  had,  and  have,  my  peers.  Ben  Jonson. 

Those  who  began  to  xcrite  themselves  men,  but 
thought  it  no  shame  to  learn.  Fell. 

He  writes  himself  divina  providentia,  whereas 
other  bishops  use  only  divina  permissione.     Jlylijfe. 

6.  To  compose;  to  form  compositions. 


Will 


WHO 


WHO 


Chaste  moral  writing  we  may  learn  from  hcuce, 
Neglect  of  which  no  wit  can  recompence; 
The  fountain  which  from  Helicon  proceeds, 
That  sacred  stream,  should  never  water  weeds. 

Waller. 
They  can  write  up  to  the  dignity  and  character 
of  the  authors.  Felton. 

Whi'ter,  rl'tftr.98  n.  s.  [from  write.'] 

1.  One  who  practises  the  art  of  writing. 

2.  An  author. 

All  three  were  ruined  by  justice  and  sentence,  as 
delinquents;  and  all  three  famous  writers.     Bacon. 

Peaceable  times  are  the  best  to  live  in,  thougn 
not  so  proper  to  furnish  materials  for  a  writer. 

Addison- 

Writers  are  often  more  influenced  by  a  desire  of 
fame,  than  a  regard  to  the  publick  good,    Addison. 

Would  a  writer  know  how  to  behave  himself  with 

relation  to  posterity,  let  him  consider  in  old  books 

what  he  finds  that  he  is  glad  to  know,  and  what 

omissions  he  most  laments.  Swift. 

To     Writhe,    rirHe.*67    v.   a.     [ppi%an, 

Saxon.] 

1.  To  distort;  to  deform  with  distortion. 

It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhed  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  in  his  enemies.      Shaksp. 

Hatefullest  disrelish  writh'd  their  jaws 
With  snot  and  cinders.  Milton. 

Her  mouth  she  writli'd,  her  forehead  taught  to 
frown, 
Her  eyes  to  sparkle  fires  to  love  unknown; 
Her  sallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  shew, 
And  ev'rv  feature  spoke  aloud  the  curstness  of  a 
shrew  Dryden. 

2.  To  twist  with  violence. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 
And  ivritWd  him  to  and  fro  convolv'd.  Milton- 

Amid  the  plaited  scales  it  took  its  course, 
And  in  the  spinal  marrow  spent  its  force; 
The  monster  hiss'd  aloud,  and  rag'd  in  vain, 
And  writhed  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain; 
He  bit  the  dart.  Addison. 

3.  To  wrest;  to  force  by  violence;  to  tor- 
ture; to  distort. 

The  reason  which  he  yielded,  sheweth  the  least 
part  of  his  ineaniDg  to  be  that  whereunto  bis  words 
are  writhed.  Hooker. 

4.  To  twist. 

The  king  of  heav'n 
Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and  bunching  from  the  sky 
His  writhen  bolt,  not  shaking  emp^ty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaming  felon  strook. 

Dryden. 

To  Writhe,  i'Ithc  v.  n.  To  be  convolv- 
ed with  agony  or  torture. 

Let  each  be  broken  on  the  rack; 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  inipal'd,  and  left, 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake.  Addis. 
To  Wri'thle,  H'thI.  -v.  a.  [from  writhe.'] 
To  wrinkle;   to  corrugate.     Obsolete. 

Her  writhled  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind. 
So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  loalh'd  all  woman- 
kind. Spenser. 
Wri'ting,  ri'ting.410  n.  s.  [from  writ.] 

1.  \  legal  instrument:  as,  the  writings  of 
an  estate. 

Gentlemen  keep  ivritings  in  their  closets,  ladies 
meliuines.  Seller. 

2.  A  composure;  a  book. 

They  thought  no  other  writings  in  the  world 
should  be  studied;  insomuch  as,  one  of  their  great 
prophets  exhorting  them  to  cast  away  all  respects 
unto  human  writings,  to  his  motion  they  conde- 
scended. Hooker. 

Such  arguments  had  an  invincible  force  with 
those  pagan  philosophers  who  became  christians,  as 
we  find  in  most  of  their  writings.  Addhon. 

3.  A  written  paper  of  any  kind. 

Fn  at  his  windows  throw 
Writing*,  all  lending  to  the  yieat  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name.  Shakspeare. 


Wri'tingmaster,  ri'ting-mas-tur.  n.  s. 
One  who  teaches  to  write. 

The  facility  of  which  I  spoke  consists  not  in  bold 
strokes,  if  it  makes  not  a  great  effect  at  a  distance: 
that  sort  of  freedom  belongs  rather  to  a  writing- 
master  than  a  painter.  Dryden. 
Wri'tien,  rit't'n.103  The  part.  pass,  of 
write. 

Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left, 
They  d'e-  Milton. 

Language  is  a  connexion  of  audible  signs,  the  uiosl 
apt  in  nature  for  communication  of  our  thoughts: 
written  language  is  a  description  of  the  said  audible 
signs  by  signs  visible.  Holder. 

Wro'ken,  ro'kn.     The  part.  pass,  of  To 
wreak.  Sfienser. 

WRONG,  rong.  n.  s.  [ppanje,  Saxon.] 
An  injury;  a  designed  or  known  detri- 
ment; not  right;  not  justice. 

It  is  a  harm,  and  no  wrong,  which  he  hath  re- 
ceivccl  Sidney. 

She  resolved  to  spend  all  her  years,  which  her 
youth  promised  should  be  many,  in  brwai'ing  the 
wrong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  wrongdoer  Sidney 
If  be  may  not  command  them,  then  that  law  doth 
wrong  that  bindeth  him  to  bring  them  forth  to  be 
justified.  Spenser. 

They  ever  do  pretend 
To  have  receiv'd  a  wrong,  who  wrong  intend. 

Daniel. 
One  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong.        Milton. 
Imitation  of  an  author  is  the  most  advantageous 
way  for  a  translator,  to  shew  himself,  but  the  great- 
est torong  which  can  be  done  to  the  reputation  of 
the  dead.  [jryden. 

Cowley  preferred  a  garden  and  a  friend  to  those 
whom,  in  our  own  wrong,  we  call  the  great.   Dryd 

Expecting  more  in  my  own  wrong, 
Protracting  life,  I  've  liv'd  a  day  too  long.   Dryden 
In  the  judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  every  man 
has  a  self.  \yaUs 

.  Errour;  net  right;  not  truth. 

Be  not  blindly  guided  by  the  throng; 
The  multitude  is  always  in  the  ivrong.  Roscommon. 
Here  was  wrong  on  both  sides;  and  what  would 


Lesley. 


Prior. 


follow  but  confusion? 

Proceed;  quoth  Dick,  sir,  I  aver 
You  have  already  gone  too  far; 
When  people  once  are  in  the  wrong, 
Each  line  they  add  is  much  too  long: 
Who  fastest  walks,  but  walks  astray, 
Is  only  farthest  from  his  way. 
Wrong,  rong.4?4  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Not  morally  right;  not  just;  not  agree- 
able to  propriety  or  truth;  not  true. 

I  find  you  are  an  invincible  Amazon,  since  you 
will  overcome,  though  in  a  wrong  matter.     Sidney. 

If  it  be  right  to  comply  with  the  wrong,  then  it 
is  torong  to  comply  with  the  right.  Lesley. 

When  the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  to 
those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  give  wrong,  am- 
bitious, and  false  ideas  of  what  is  good  and  lauda- 
ble. Spectator. 

Their  hearts  are  constantly  employed,  perverted, 
and  kept  in  a  ivrong  state,  by  the  indiscreet  use  of 
such  things  as  are  lawful  to  be  used.  Laio. 

2.  Not  physically  right;  unfit;  unsuitable. 
Of  Gloster's  treachery, 

And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son, 

When  I  inform  1d  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot, 

And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 

Shakspeare . 
We  never  think  of  the  main  business  of  life,  till 
a  vain  repentance  minds  us  of  it  at  the  ivrong  end 

V Estrange. 
Dividing  a  living  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
into  ten  parts,  is  a  contrivance,  the  meaning  where- 
of hath  got  on  the  wro?ig- side  of  my  comprehension 

Swift. 
Singularity  shews  something  wrong  in  the  mind. 

Clarissa. 
Acting  improperly. 

7c2 


Who  want,  while  through  black  life  they  dream 
along, 
Sense  to  be  right,  and  passion  to  be  wrong.  Young- 
Wrong,  long.  adv.     Not  lightly;  amiss. 
If  he  «o  wrong,  she  will  give  him  our  to  hi-  own 
ruin.  Ecil- 

A  thousand  odd  capricios  men's  minds  are  acted 
by,  may  make  one  man  quote  another  man's  irordl 
wrong.  Locke. 

Ten  censure  wrong,  for  one  that  writes  ami 

Pope  - 

To  Wrong,  rong.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To   injure;    to  use   unjustly,  cither   by 

doing  injury,  or  imputing  evil  without 

justice. 

So  worthy  a  part  of  divine  service  we  should 
greu'ly  wrong,  if  <ve  did  not  esteem  preaching  as 
the  blessed  ordinance  of  God.  If'" 

For  fear  the  stones  he:  tender  foot  should  wrong, 
Be  strew'd  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along.  Sp<  :sec. 
Judge  me,  you  gods  I  wrong  l  mine  enemy  ; 

Shakspeare- 
Once  more  farcwel! 
And  know  thou  wrongest  me,  if  thou  think'st 
Ever  was  love  or  ever  grief  like  mine.         Addison. 

Wrongdo'er,  rong'd66-Ur.  n  s.  [wrong 
and  dorr]  An  injurious  person 

She  resolved  to  spend  all  her  years  in  bewailing 
the  wrong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  wrongdoer. 

Sidney. 

If  any  seaf  be  taken  away  by  a  stranger,  the 

churchwarden  may  have  action  against  the  irr  ng- 

doer  Ayliffe. 

Wro'nger,    rong'iar.98  *n9    n.    s.     [from 

wrong.]     He  that  injures;  he  that  does 

wrong. 

That  cuckold  lives  in  bliss, 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger. 

SI  akspcare. 

Many  times  a  prince  is  driven  to  spend  far  more 

of  his  treasure  in  punishing  by  war  the  lorongen  of 

his  people;  than  the  loss  of  his  people  did  amount 

unto.  Raleigh. 

Wro'xgful,  rong'ful.  adj.  [wrong  and 
full.]      Injurious;  unjust. 

I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request, 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit.    Shaksp. 

He  that  hath  wronged  so  in  dailj  trade,  that  he 
knows  not  in  what  measure  he  hath  done  it,  must 
redeem  his  fault  by  alms,  according  to  the  value  of 
his  wrongful  dealing.  Taylor. 

Those  whom  forms  of  laws 
Condemn'd  to  die.  when  traitors  judg'd  their  cause, 
Nor  want  they  lots,  nor  judges  to  review 
The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  anew.    Dryden. 

Wro'ngfuli.y,    rong'ful-e.    adv.    [from 
wrong fu  I.]      U  n  j  u  s  1 1  y . 

Dorus,  said  Pamela,  you  blame  your  fortune  vciv 
wrongfully,  since  the  fault  is  not  in  fortune,  but  in 
you,  that  cannot  frame  yourself  to  your  fortune ; 
and  as  wrongfully  do  require  Mopsa  to  so  ui  eat  a 
disparagement  as  to  her  father's  servant.      Sidney. 

This  poor  fellow 
He  had  thought  to  murder  wrongfully.  Shaktpeare. 

Salius  then,  exclaiming  loud, 
Urges  his  cause  may  in  the  court  be  b. 
And  pleads,  the  prize  is  wrongfully  conferr'd. 

I  cry  thee  merry,  for  suspecting  a  liiar  of  the 
least  good-nature;    what,  would  you   accuse 
wrongfully. 

He  who  suffers  wrongfully  in  a  mai 
resolves  to  give  him  reason  for  his  BUspic 

Sp,clutcr 
Wko'nguiad,  r6ng'h<  )       adj. 

VVronqhi  v'oi'.d.  rdng-hWid. 3 
and  head.]     Having  a  perverse  undi 
si  mding. 

Much  l  do  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  waspish,  u 

/ 


WHO 

Wro'nglessly,  rong'les-le.   adv.   [from 
<wrongless.~\     Without  injury  to  any. 

Deoily  esteemed  of  her  for  his  exceeding  good 
parts,  being  honourably  courteous,  and  wrongksdy 
valiant;  considerately  pleasant  in  conversation,  and 
an  excellent  courtier,  without  unfaithfulness.  Sidney. 

Wro'ngly,  rong'le.  adv.  [from  wrong.'] 


WRO 

This  wrought  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  and  the  greatest  conviction  in  the.  gen- 
tiles, who  every  where  speak  with  astonishment  of 
these  truths  they  met  with  in  this  new  magazine  of 
learning  which  was  opened.  Mdison. 

His  too  eager  love 
Has  made  him  busy  to  his  own  destruction, 

y-ht  this  change  of  mind  in 


Unjustly;  amiss. 

What  thou  wouldst  highly, 
That  wouldst  thou  holily;  wouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win.  Shakspeare. 

Madmen  having  joined  together  some  ideas  very 
wrongly,  err,  as  men  do  that  argue  right  from  wrong 
principles.  Locke. 

Wrote,   role.      The  pret.  and  part,  of 
write. 

No  man  has  the  estate  of  his  soul  drawn  upon  his 
face,  nor  the  decree  of  his  election  wrote  upon  his 
forehead.     He  who  would  know  a  man  thoroughly, 
must  follow  him  into  the  closet  of  his  heart;  the  in- 
spection of  which  is  only  the  prerogative  of  om- 
niscience. South. 
Wroth,  roth,  adj.   [ppab,   Saxon;  vrod, 
Danish.]   Angry.  Out  of  use. 
The  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art  thou  wrolhJ 

Genesis. 

Wrought,  rawt.319  39s  [ppogb,  Saxon.] 
The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  as  it  seems,  of 
work;  as  the  Dutch  wercken  makes 
gerocht;  or,  more  analogically,  of  the 
old  word  wreak. 

1.  Effected;  performed. 

Why  trouble  ye  the  woman?  for  she  hath  wrought 
a  good  work  upon  me.  Matthew. 

The  Jews  wanted  not  power  and  ability  to  have 
convinced  the  world  of  the  falsehood  of  these  mi- 
racles, had  they  never  been  wrought.        Stephens. 

2.  Influenced;  prevailed  on. 

Had  I  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  for  the  stone  is  mine, 
I'd  not  have  shewed  it.  Shakspeare. 

If  thou  be  one  that  hast,  by  the  help  of  God's 
grace,  been  wrought  upon  by  these  calls,  and  brought 
from  a  prophane,  or  worldly,  to  a  christiau  course 
of  life,  thou  art  surely  in  the  highest  degree  tied  to 
magnify  and  praise  his  goodness.        Duly  of  Man. 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth.  Milton. 

Do  not  I  know  him?  could  his  brutal  miud 
Be  wrought  upon?  could  he  be  just  or  kind?   Dryd. 

This  Artemisa  by  her  charms, 
And  all  her  sex's  cunning,  wrought  the  king.  Rowe. 
3.  Produced;  caused. 

All  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  mc, 
And  wrought  but  malice.  Milton. 

They  wrought  by  their  faithfulness  the  publick 
safety.  Dryden. 


His  threats  have  ivrougi 

Pyrrhus.  Philips. 

4.  Worked;  laboured. 

They  that  icr ought  in  silver,  and  whose  works  are 

unsearchable,  are  gone  down  to  the  grave.        Bar. 

Moses  and  Eleazar  took  the  gold,  even  all  wrought 


Numbers. 
Millon 


WRY 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  sanguine  temper 
which  so  many  successes  had  wrought  the  nation 
up  to.  Swift. 

Whatever  littleness  and  vanity  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  minds  of  women,  it  is,  like  the  cruelty  of 
butchers,  a  temper  that  is  wrought  into  them  by  that 
life  which  they  are  taught  and  accustomed  to  lecd. 

Lai,". 

13.  Guided;  managed. 

A  ship  by  skilful  steersman  wrought.        Millon. 

14.  Agitated;  disturbed. 
We  stay  upon  your  leisure 


jewels. 

Celestial  panoply,  divinely  wrought 
What  might  be  wrought 
Fusil,  or  graven  in  metal.  Milton- 

,  Gained;  attained. 

We  ventur'd  on  such  dang'rous  seas, 
That  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one. 

Shakspeare. 

.  Operated. 

Such  another  field 
They  dreaded  worse  than  hell:  so  much  the  fear 
Of  thunder,  and  the  sword  of  Michael, 
Wrought  still  within  them.  Millon. 

'.  Used  in  labour. 

Take  an  heifer  which  hath  not  been  wrought 
with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke. 

Deuteronomy 

5.  Worked;  driven. 

As  infection  from  body  to  body  is  received  many 
times  by  the  body  passive,  yet  is  it  by  the  good  dis- 
position thereof  repulsed  and  wrought  out,  before 
it  be  formed  in  a  disease.  Bacon. 

?.  Actuated. 

Vain  Morat,  by  his  own  rashness  wrought, 
Too  soon  discover'd  his  ambitious  thought; 
Believ'd  me  his  before  I  spoke  him  fair, 
And  pitch'd  his  head  into  the  ready  snare.  Dryden. 

10.  Manufactured. 
It  had  been  no  less  a  breach  of  peace  to  have 

wrought  any  mine  of  his,  than  it  is  now  a  breach  of 
peace  to  take  a  town  of  his  in  Guiana,  and  burn  it. 

Raleigh. 

1 1.  Formed. 
He  that  hath  wrought  ns  for  the  same  thing,  is 

God.  2  Corinthians. 

12.  Excited  by  degrees;  produced  by  de- 
grees. 

The  spirit  is  wrought, 
To  dare  things  high,  set  up  an  end  my  thought. 

Chapman. 
The  two  friends  had  wrought  themselves  to  such 
an  habitual  tenderness  for  the  children  under  their 
direction,  that  each  of  them  had  the  real  passion  of 
)    a  father.  Mdison. 


— Give  me  your  favour;  my  dull  brain  was  wrought 
With  things  forgot.  Shakspeare.    ' 

Wrung,  rung.  The  pret.  and  part,  pass- 
of  wring. 
He  first  called  to  me;  then  my  hand  he  wrung,  1 

Chapman. 

No  mortal  was  ever  so  much  at  ease,  but  his  shoe 

wrung  him  somewhere.  L^  Estrange. 

The  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 

Thomson. 

Wry,  ri.47*  adj.  [from  writhe.] 

1.  Crooked;  deviating  from  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Sometimes  to  her  news  of  myself  to  tell 
I  go  about,  but  then  is  all  my  best 
Wry  words,  and  stamm'ring,  or  else  doltish  dumb; 
Say  then,  can  this  but  of  enchantment  come? 

Sidney. 

2.  Distorted. 
It  is  but  a  kick  with  thy  heels,  and  a  wry  mouth, 

and  sir  Roger  will  be  with  thee.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Instructive  work!  whose  iwry-mouth'd  portraiture 
Display'd  the  fates  her  confessors  endure.       Pope. 

Cutting  the  xcry  neck  is  never  to  be  practised  but 
when  the  disorder  is  a  contraction  of  the  mastoideus 
muscle.  Sharp. 

3.   Wrung;  perverted;  wrested. 

He  mangles  and  puts  a  wry  sense  upon  protestant 
writers.  Mterhury, 

To  Wry,  ri.  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  be  contorted  and  writhed;  to  deviate 
from  the  right  direction. 

These  wry  too  much  on  the  right  hand,  ascribing 
to  the  holy  scripture  such  kind  of  perfection  as  it 
cannot  have.  Sandys. 

To  Wry,  ri.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
make  to  deviate;  to  distort. 
To  what  pass  are  our  minds  brought,  that  from 


the  right  line  of  virtue  are 
shifts? 
Wry'neck,  ri'nek.  n 
A  bird. 


wryea 


to  these  crooked 
Sidney. 

s.  \_tcrquilla^  Lat.]] 


X. 


x, 


£ks.  Is  a  letter  which,  though  found  in  Saxon  words,  begins  no  word  in  the  English  language. 


Y. 


Y  AR 

Ywi.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  is 
9  commonly  taken,  though  I  think  er- 
roneously, for  a  consonant;  at  the  end, 
and  when  it  follows  a  consonant,  is  a 
vowel,  and  has  the  sound  of  i.  It  is  used 
at  the  end  of  words,  and  whenever  two 
u's  would  come  together;  and  in  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  to  express  the 
u.  Y  was  much  used  by  the  Saxons, 
•whence  y  is  found  for  i  in  the  old  En- 
glish writers.  Y  is,  in  old  English, 
sometimes  prefixed  as  an  increasing 
syllable  to  preterits  and  passive  partici- 
ples of  verbs.  It  seems  borrowed  from 
ge,  the  Saxon  augmentum  of  the  pre- 
terit. It  is  sometimes  put  before  pre- 
sent tenses,  but  I  think  erroneously. 

Yacht,  yot.366  n.  s.  [a  Dutch  word.]  A 
small  ship  for  carrying  passengers. 

Yard,  yard.78  n.  s.  [geapb,  Saxon.] 

1.  Enclosed  ground  adjoining  to  a  house. 

One  of  tbe  lions  leaped  down  into  a  neighbour's 
yard,  where,  nothing  regarding  the  crowing  of  the 
cocks,  he  eat  them  up.  Brown. 

Xanthus  one  day  sent  iEsop  into  the  yard,  and 
bade  him  look  well  about  him.  ^Estrange. 

His  wanton  kids,  with  budding  horns  prepar'd, 
Fight  harmless  battles  in  his  homely  yard.  Drijden. 

2.  [jepb,  Saxon.]  A  measure  of  three 
feet. 

A  peer,  a  counsellor,  and  a  judge,  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the  pole  of 
special  grace.  Bacon. 

The  arms  spread  cross  in  a  straight  line,  and 
measured  from  one  end  of  the  long  finger  on  one 
hand  to  that  of  the  other,  made  a  measure  equal  to 
the  stature,  and  is  named  a  fathom.  Half  of  that, 
viz.  from  the  end  of  the  long  finger  of  either  arm, 
so  spread,  to  the  middle  of  the  breast,  is  with  us 
called  a  yard.  Holder. 

An  aqueduct  of  a  Gothic  structure,  that  conveys 
water  from  mount  St.  Francis  to  Spoletto,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  lowest  arch  to  the  top,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  yards.  Addison. 

3.  The  supports  of  the  sails. 

A  breeze  from  shore  began  to  blow; 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  sails 
Let  fall  to  court  the  wind.  Dryden. 

Ya'rdwand,  yard'wand.  n.  s.  [yard  and 
wand.']  A  measure  of  a  yard. 

All  the  revolutions  in  nature  can  give  it  nothing 
more  than  different  degrees  of  dimensions.  What 
affn.ity  has  thinking  with  such  attributes?  no  more 
than  there  is  between  a  syllogism  and  a  yardwand. 

Collier. 
Yare,  yare.  adj.  [jeappe,  Sax.]   Ready; 
dexterous;  eager. 

Fare,  yare,  good  Iros,  quick. — Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call.  Shakspeare. 

1  do  desire  to  learn,  sir;  and  I  hope,  if  you  have 
occasion  to  use  me  for  your  turn,  you  shall  find  me 
yare-  Shakspeare. 

Ya'rely,  yare'le.  adv.  [from  yare.]  Dex- 
terously; skilfully. 


Y  A  W 

The  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.  Shakspeare. 

Yarn,  yarn.78  n.  s.  [jeapn,  Saxon.]  Spun 
wool;  woollen  thread. 

You  would  be  another  Penelope;  yet  they  say, 
all  the  yarn  she  spun  in  Ulysses's  absence  did  but 
fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Shakspeare. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good 
and  ill  together;  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our 
faults  whipttbem  not;  and  our  crimes  would  despair, 
if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues.  Shaksp. 
Yam  is  a  commodity  very  proper  to  this  country, 
which  of  all  others  ought  to  be  most  encouraged. 

Temple. 
It  may  be  useful  for  the  reeling  of  yarn.  Wilkins. 
The  fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue, 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you. 
Spare  me  but  one  small  portion  of  the  twine, 
And  let  the  sisters  cut  below  your  line: 
The  rest  among  the  rubbish  may  they  sweep, 
Or  add  it  to  the  yarn  of  some  old  miser's  heap. 

Dryden. 
To  Yarr,  yar.  v.  n.  [from  the  sound;  Mr- 
no,  Lat.]  To  growl  or  snarl  like  a  dog. 

Ainsworth. 
Ya'rrow,  yar'ro.81  n.  s.  [millefolium,  Lat.] 

A  plant. 
Yawl,  yawl.21"  n.  s.     A  little  vessel  be- 
longing to  a  ship,  for  convenience   of 
passing  to  and  from  it. 
To  YAWN,  yawn.2'9  v.  n.  [jeonan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  gape;  to  oscitate;  to  have  the  mouth 
opened  involuntarily  by  fumes,  as  in 
sleepiness. 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executor's  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.  Shakspeare. 

In  yawning,  the  inner  parchment  of  the  ear  is 
extended.  When  a  man  ijawneth,  he  cannot  hear 
so  well.  paeon. 

At  length  shook  ofT  himself,  and  ask'd  the  dame, 
And  asking  yawn'd,  for  what  intent  she  came? 

Dryden. 

To  whom  the  yawning  pilot,  fast  asleep, 
Me  didst  thou  bid  to  trust  the  treacherous  deep? 

Dryden. 

2.  To  open  wide. 
The  gashes, 

That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face.    Shakspeare. 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churchyards  yawn.  Shakspeare. 

Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yaioning  mouth, 
For  swallowing  up  the  treasure  of  the  realm. 

Shakspeare- 
He  shall  cast  up  the  wealth  by  him  devour'd, 
Like  vomit  from  his  yawning  entrails  pour'd. 

Sandys. 
Hell  at  last 
Yawning  recciv'd  them  whole,  and  on  them  clos'd. 

Miltcn. 
The  sword  piere'd  his  tender  sides; 
Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth,  the  yawning  wound 
Gush'd  out  a  purple,  stream.  Dryden. 

High  she  rear'd  her  arm,  and  with  her  sceptre 
struck 
The  yawning  cliff:  from  its  disparted  height 
Adown  the  mount  the  gushing  torrent  ran.     Prior. 

3.  To  express  desire  by  yawning. 
The  chiefest  thing  at  which  lay-reformers  yawn, 


YEA 

is,  that  the  clergy  may,  through  conformity  in  con- 
dition, be  poor  as  the  apostles  were.  In  which  one 
circumstance  if  they  imagine  so  great  perfection, 
they  must  think  that  church  which  hath  such  ston 
of  mendicant  friars,  a  church  in  that  respect  mo«t 
happy.  Hooker. . 

Yawn,  yawn.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Oscitation. 

Thee,  Paridel,  she  mark'd  thee  there, 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  loo  easy  chair; 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness.  Pope 

2.  Gape;  hiatus. 

Hence  to  the  borders  of  the  marsh  they  go, 
That  mingles  with  the  baleful  streams  below; 
And  sometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tis  said, 
Opens  a  dismal  passage  to  the  dead; 
Who,  pale  with  fear,  the  rending  earth  survey, 
And  startle  at  the  sudden  flash  of  day.       Mdison. 

Ya'wning,  yawning.410  adj.  [from  ya-in. 
Sleepy;  slumbering. 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Shakspeare. 

Yclad,  e-klad'.  part,  for  clad.   Clothed. 
Her  sight  did  ravish,  but  her  grace  in  speech, 
Her  words  yclad  with  wisdom's  majesty, 
Make  me  from  wond'ring  fall  to  weeping  joys. 

Shakspeare. 

Ycle'ped,  e-klept'.  [the  participle  passive 
of  clepe,  to  call;  clepan,  Sax.  with  the 
increasing  particle  y,  which  was  used  in 
the  old  English,  in  the  preterits  and  par- 
ticiples, from  the  Saxon  je.]  Called; 
termed;  named. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heav'n  yclepUl  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men  heart-easing  mirth.  Milton. 

Ydiia'd,  e-drad'.  The  old  preterit  of  To 
dread.  S/wnser. 

Ye,  ye.  The  nominative  plural  of  thou. 
Ye  are  they  which  justify  yourselves.  Lukt. 

Yea,  ye.-27  adv.  [ea,  or  gea,  Saxon;  ja. 
Danish,  German,  and  Dutch.] 

1.  Yes.  A  particle  of  affirmation;  mean- 
ing, it  is  so,  or,  is  it  so? 

Yea,  hath  God  said,  ye  shall  not  cat  of  every 
tree  in  the  garden  ?  Genesis. 

Let  your  conversation  be  yea,  yea;  nay,  nay. 

.Vattheic. 

Why  do  disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  da 
Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t'other  nay-  Ihnham. 

2.  A  particle  by  which  the  sense  is  intend- 
ed or  enforced:  not  only  so,  but  more 
than  so. 

I  am  weary;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd.       Shaksp. 

A  rascally,  yea,  forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a  gentle- 
man iu  hand,  and  then  stand  upon  security.  Shaksp 

From  these  Philippina:  are  brought  costly  spice*, 
yea,  aud  gold  too.  .1bbot. 

All  the  promises  of  God  are  yea,  and  amcu,  that 
is,  are  verified  which  is  the  importance  of  yea;  and 
confirmed,  which  is  meant  by  amcu,  into  an  immu- 
tability. Hammond. 

They  durst  abide 
Jehovah  thuud'ring  out  of  Sion,  thrunV 


YEA 


YEL 


YEL 


Between  the  cherubim;  yea,  often  plac'd 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines.  Milton. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  proximity  of  man  to 
himself;  yea,  and  notwithstanding  the  observations 
made  in  all  ages,  we  still  remain  ignorant  of  many 
things  concerning  ourselves.  Hale- 

To  Yead,  or  Yede,  yede.  v.  n  preterit 
yode.  [This  word  seems  to  have  been 
corruptly  formed  from  geob,  the  Saxon 
preterit  of  Jan.]  To  go;  to  march. 
Obsolete. 

They  wander  at  will,  and  stay  at  pleasure, 
And  to  their  folds  yeade  at  their  own  leisure.  Spens- 

Then  ba<!  the  knight  this  lady  yede  aloof, 
And  to  an  hill  herself  withdraw  aside. 
From  whence  she  mi^ht  behold  that  battle's  proof, 
And  eke  be  safe  from  danger  fardescry'd.  Spenser. 

Yet  for  she  yode  thereat  half  aghast, 
And  Kiddy  the  door  sporrod  after  b<  r  fast   Spenser. 

That  same  mighty  man  of  God, 
That  bloud  red  billows  like  a  walled  front, 
On  either  side  disparted  with  his  rod, 
Till  that  his  army  dry-foot  through  them  yod. 

Spenser. 

To  Yean,  yene.227  v\  n.   [eai-nan,  Saxon.] 
To  bring  young.    Used  of  sheep. 

This  I  scarcely  drag  along, 
Who,  yeaning  on  the  rocks  has  left  her  young. 

Dryden. 
Ewes  yean  the  polled  lamb  with  the  least  danger 

Mortimer 

Yea'nling,  yeneTing.410  n.  s.  [from  yean.'] 
The  young  of  sheep. 

All  the  yeanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Shakspeare. 

Year,  yere227  n.  s.  [jeap,  Saxon.] 
1.  If  one  by  the  word  year  mean  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  i.  e.  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days;  another  intend 
a  solar  year  of  three  hundred  sixty-five 
days;  and  a  third  mean  a  lunar  year,  or 
twelve  lunar  months,  i.  e.  three  hundred 
fifty-four  days,  there  will  be  a  great 
variation  and  error  in  their  account  of 
things,  unless  they  are  well  apprised  of 
each  other's  meaning.  Watts. 

See  the  minutes,  how  they  run: 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  compleat, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live.      Shaksp. 

With  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 

Milton. 

Though  we  suppose  but  the  addition  of  one  man 
for  every  thousand  years,  yet  long  before  this  time 
there  should  have  been  a  greater  number  than  there 
could  be  sands  in  the  earth.  Wilkins. 

The  doctor,  upon  occasion,  calculating  his  ex- 
pences  on  himself,  found  them  to  be  not  above  five 
pound  in  the  year.  Fell. 

Oviparous  creatures  have  eggs  enough  at  first  con- 
ceived in  them,  to  serve  them  for  many  years  lay- 
ing, allowing  such  a  proportion  for  every  year  as  will 
serve  for  one  or  two  incubations.  Ray. 

He  accepted  a  curacy  of  thirty  pounds  a  year. 

Swift. 

2.  It  is  often  used  plurally,  without  a  plu- 
ral termination. 

I  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.  Shalcspeare. 

3.  In  the  "plural,  old  age. 
Some  muuible-news, 


He  look'd  in  years,  yet  in  his  years  were  seen 
A  youthful  vigour,  and  autumnal  green.      Dryden. 
Ye'arling,  yere'ling.41"  adj.  [from  y<  ar.~] 
Being  a  year  old. 

A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
Untam'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.      Pope. 

Ye'arly,  yere'le.  adj.  [from  year.]  An- 
nual; happening  every  year;  lasting  a 
year. 

The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about, 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday.  Shakspeare 

Why  the  changing  oak  should  shed 
The  yearly  houour  of  his  stately  head; 
Whilst  the  distinguish'd  yew  is  ever  seen, 
Unchang'd  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  green. 

Prior 
Ye'auly,  yere'le.  adv.    Annually;  once  a 
year. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 
And  say,  to-morrow  is  Saint  Crispin      Sliakspeare. 

For  numerous  blessings  yearly  shower'd, 
And  property  with  plenty  crown'd; 
For  freedom  still  maiutain'd  alive; 
For  these,  and  more,  accept  our  pious  praise. 

Dryden. 

Not  numerous  are  our  joys  when  life  is  new, 
And  yearly  some  are  falling  of  the  few.        Young. 

To  Yearn,  yern.'-J4  v.  n.  [eupnan,  Sax.] 
To  feel  great  internal  uneasiness.  In 
Sfie?iser  it  is  sometimes  earn.  It  is 
by  Sfienser  used  for  desire,  or  the  pain 
of  longing;  it  now  implies  tenderness 
or  pity. 

He  despis'd  to  tread  in  due  degree, 
But  chaff'd,  and  foam'd,  with  courage  fierce  and 

stern, 
And  to  be  eas'd  of  that  base  burden  still  did  yearn. 

Spenser. 
Make  the  libbard  stern 
Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did 
yearn.  Spenser. 

Though  peeping  close  into  the  thick, 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quick: 
But  were  it  fairy,  fiend,  or  snake, 
My  courage  earned  it  to  wake, 
And  manfully  thereat  shot. 

FalstafT,  he  is  dead, 

And  we  must  yearn  therefore.  Shakspeare. 

Joseph  made  haste;  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon 

his  brother:  and  he  sought  where  to  weep,  and  he 

entered  into  his  chamber.  Genesis. 

When  the  fair  Leucothoe  he  spy'd, 
To  check  his  steeds  impatient  Phoebus  yearned. 
Though  all  the  world  was  in  his  course  concern'd. 

Waller. 
Yet  for  all  the  yearning  pain 
Y'  have  suffer'd  for  their  loves,  in  vain, 
I  fear  they'll  prove  so  nice  and  coy, 
To  have,  and  t'  hold,  and  to  enjoy.  Hudibras. 

Where  our  heart  does  but  relent,  his  melts; 
where  our  eye  pities,  his  bowels  yearn.  South. 

At  beholding  the  miseries  of  others,  they  find 
such  yearnings  in  their  bowels,  and  such  sensible 
commotions  raised  in  their  breasts,  as  they  can  by 
no  means  satisfy  Calamy. 

Your  mother's  heart  yearns  towards  you.  Jlddison. 
Unmov'd  the  mind  of  Ithacus  reinain'd; 
But  Anticus,  unable  to  coutroul, 
Spoke  loud  the  language  of  his  yearning  soul  Pope. 
To  Yearn,  yern   v.  a.  To  grieve;  to  vex. 
She  laments  for  it,  that  it  would 
Yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Shakspeare. 

I  am  not  covetous  of  gold, 
It  yearnt  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear.  Shaks. 


Spenser. 


That  smiles  his  check  in  years,  and  knows  the  trick   Yeast,  yest.  n.  s.     See  Ykst. 


To  malic  my  lady  laugh  when  she's  dispos'd, 
Told  our  intents  Shakspeare 

Theie  died  also  Cecile,  mother  to  king  Edward 
IV.  being  of  extreme  years,  and  who  had  lived  to 
see  three  princes  of  her  body  crowned,  and  four 
murthered.  Bacon. 


Yelk,  ye-ik.  n.  s.  [from  geaiepe,  yellow, 

Sax.]    The  yellow  pari  of  the  egg.    It 

is   commonly    pronounced,    and    often 

written,  yolk. 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  conduceth  little  to  the  gene- 


ration of  the  bird,  but  only  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  same:  for  if  a  chicken  be  opened,  when  it  is 
new-hatched,  you  shall  find  much  of  the  yolk  re- 
maining. Bacon. 
That  a  chicken  is  formed  out  of  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  with  some  ancient  philosophers,  the  people  still 
opinion.                                                           Brovm. 

All  the  feather'd  kind 
From  the  included  yolk,  not  ambient  white,  arose. 

Dryden. 
To  YELL,  yell.  v.  n.    To  cry   out  with 
horrour  and  agony. 

Nor  the  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  yells, 
Nor  grisly  vultures,  make  us  once  aflear'd. 

Spenser, 
Each  new  morn, 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry;  new  sorrows 
Strike  heav'n  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds, 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yeWd  out 
Like  syllables  of  dolour.  Shakspeare. 

Now  worse  than  ere  he  was  before, 
Poor  Puck  doth  yell,  poor  Puck  doth  roar,    ' 
Thai  wak'd  queen  Mab,  who  doulited  sore 
Some  treason  had  been  wi ought  her.  Drayton. 

Yelling  monsters  that  with  ceaseless  cry 
Surround  me.  Milton. 

Night-struck  fancy  dreams  the  yelling  ghost. 

Thomson. 
Yell,  yell.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     A  cry 
of  horrour. 

With  like  tim'rous  accent  and  dire  yell, 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spread  in  populous  cities.  Shakspeare. 

Hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the  pains 
Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains. 
The  Trojan  stood  astonish'd  at  their  cries, 
And  ask'd  his  guide  from  whence  those  yells  arise. 

Dryden. 
Others  in  frantick  mood 
Run  howling  through  the  streets;  their  hideous  yells 
Rend  the  dark  welkin  Philips. 

YE'LLOW,  yel'16.  adj.  [jealepe,  Saxon; 
gheleuwe,  Dutch;  giallo,  Italian.]  Being 
of  a  bright  glaring  colour,  as  gold. 

Only  they  that  come  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow, 
Will  be  deceiv'd.  Shakspeare. 

He  brought  the  green  ear  and  the  yellow  sheaf. 

Milton- 

After  a  lively  orange,  followed  an  intense,  bright, 

and  copious  ydloio,  which  was  also  the  best  of  all  the 

yellows.  .Newton. 

Negligent  of  food, 
Scarce  seen,  be  wades  among  the  yellow  broom. 

Thomson . 
YE'LLowBOY,yeT16-b6e.  n.s.  A  gold  coin. 
A  very  low  word. 

John  did  not  starve  the  cause;  there  wanted  not 
yellowboys  to  fee  counsel.  Jlrbuthnot- 

Ye'llowhammer,  yei'16-ha.m-mur.  n.  s. 

[cenchrymus  bellonii.]     A  bird. 
Ye'llowish,  yeTlo-ish.  adj.  [from  yellow.] 
Approaching  to  yellow. 

Although  amber  be  commonly  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, yet  there  is  found  of  it  also  black,  white,  brown, 
green,  blue,  and  purple.  Woodward. 

YE'LLOwisHNESs,yeTlo-ish-n£s.  rc..s.[iiom 
yellowish.]  The  quality  of  approaching 
to  yellow. 

Bruised  madder,  being  drenched  with  the  like 
alcalizate  solution,  exchanged  its  yellowishness  for 
a  redness.  Ilcyle. 

Ye'li.owness,  yel'lo-nes.  n.  s.  [from  yel- 
low.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  yellow. 

Apples,  covered  in  lime  and  ashes,  were  well 
matured,  as  appeared  in  the  yellowness  and  sweet- 
ness Hacon. 
Ye'lowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  and  a  saffron 
coloured  mine,  are  signs  of  an  inflamma  . rv  dis- 
position of  the  liver.                              Jlrbtithnot. 


YER 


YES 


VE  T 


2.  It  is  used  in  Shaksfieare  for  jealousy. 

Ford  I  will  possess  with  yellowness.  Shakspeare. 
Ye'llows,  yel'loze.  n.  s.  A  disease  in 
horses.  When  the  gallpipe  is  stopped 
up,  that  matter  which  should  be  turned 
into  gall  is  carried  back  into  the  blood, 
and  tinctures  it  yellow;  so  that  the 
eyes,  inside  of  the  lips,  slaver,  and  all 
the  parts  of  the  horse  that  are  capable 
of  shewing  the  colour,  appear  yellow. 

Farrier's  Diet. 

His  horse  sped  with  spavins,  aud  raied  with  the 

yellows.  Shakspeare. 

To  Yelp,  yelp.  v.  n.  [geaipan,  Sax.]  To 

bark  as  a  beagle-hound  after  his  prey. 

A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs. 

Shakspeare. 
YEOMAN,  yA'man.*«*°    n.    s.    [Of  this 
word  the  original  is  much  doubted;  the 
true   etymology  seems    to   be   that  of 
Junius,    who-  derives   it   from    ge?nan, 
Frisick,  a  villager.] 
1.  A  man  of  a  small  estate  in  land;  a  far- 
mer; a  gentleman  farmer. 
Gentlemen  should  use  their  children  as  the  honest 
farmers  and  substantial  yeomen  do  theirs.      Locke. 
He  that  has  a  spaniel  by  his  side  is  a  yeoman  of 
about  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  honest  man: 
he  is  just  qualified  to  kill  an  hare.  Mdison. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  been  anciently  a  kind 
of  ceremonious  title  given  to  soldiers: 
whence  we  have  still  yeomen  of  the 
guard 

Tall  yeomen  seemed  they,  and  of  great  might, 
And  were  enranged  ready  still  for  fight.      Spenser. 

You,  good  yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  shew  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture.  Shakspeare. 

He  instituted,  for  the  security  of  his  person,  a 
band  of  fifty  archers,  under  a  captain,  to  attend  him, 
by  the  name  of  yeomen  of  his  guard.  Bacon. 

Th'  appointment  for  th'  ensuing  night  he  heard; 
And  therefore  in  the  cavern  had  prepar'd 
Two  brawny  yeomen  of  his  trusty  guard.     Dryden. 

At  Windsor  St.  John  whispers  me  i'  th'  ear; 
The  waiters  stand  in  ranks,  the  yeomen  cry 
Make  room!  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  by.     Swift 

3.  It  was  probably  a  freeholder  not  ad- 
van?  td  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

His  grandfather  was  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  England; 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root? 

Shakspeare. 

4.  It  seems  to  have  had  likewise  the  notion 
of  a  gentleman  servant. 

A  jolly  yeoman,  marshal  of  the  hall, 
Whose  name  was  appetite,  he  did  bestow 
Both  guests  and  meats.  Spenser. 

Yeo'manry,  yo'man-re.260  n.  s.  [from 
yeoman.]  The  collective  body  of  yeo- 
men. 

This  did  amortize  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom  unto  the  hold  and  occupation  of  the  yeo- 
manry, or  middle  people,  of  a  condition  between 
gentlemen  and  cottagers.  Bacon. 

To  Yerk,  yfirk.  v.  a.  [of  unknown  ety- 
mology.] To  throw  out  or  move  with 
a  spring. 

A  leaping  horse  is  said  to  yerk,  or  strike  out  his 
bind  legs,  when  he  flings  and  "kicks  with  his  whole 
hind  quarters,  stretching  out  the  two  hinder  legs 
near  together,  and  even  to  their  full  extent. 

Far.  Diet. 
Their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 

Shaksptare. 


Yerk,  yerk.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  quick 

motion. 
To  Yern,  yern.  v.  a.  See  Yearn. 
Yes,  yis.101  adv.  [jif  e,  Sax.] 

1.  A  term  of  affirmation:  the  affirmative 
particle  opposed  to  wo. 

Pray,  madam,  are  you  married! — Yes.       More. 

2.  It  is  a  word  of  enforcement:  even  so; 
not  only  so;  but  more. 

This  were  a  fit  speech  for  a  general  in  the  head 
of  an  army,  when  going  to  battle:  yes,  and  it  is  no 
less  fit  speech  in  the  head  of  a  council,  upon  a  de- 
liberation of  entrance  into  a  war.  Bacon. 

Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confin'd, 
Who  from  his  study  rails  at  human  kind, 
Though  what  he  learns  he  speaks.  Pope. 

Yest,  yest.  n.  s.  [jepc,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  foam,  spume,  or  flower  of  beer  in 
fermentation;  barm. 

Yeast  and  outward  means  do  fail, 
And  have  no  power  to  work  on  ale.  Hudibras. 

When  drays  bound  high,  then  never  cross  behind, 
Where  bubbling  yeast  is  blown  by  gusts  of  wind. 

Gay. 

2.  The  spume  on  troubled  water;  foam; 
froth. 

Now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  main- 
mast, and  anon  swallowed  with  yeast  and  froth,  as 
you'd  thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead.  Shakspeare. 
Ye'ster,  yes'tur.  adj.  [ghister,  Dutch; 
hesternus,  Latin.]  Being  next  before 
the  present  day.  It  is  not  often  used 
but  in  composition  with  another  word, 
as  day  or  night. 

Love  might  as  well  be  sow'd  upon  our  sands, 
As  in  a  breast  so  barren: 
To  love  an  enemy,  the  only  one 
Remaining  too,  whom  yester  sun  beheld 
lYlust'ring  her  charms.  Dryden 

YE'sTERDAY,ye^'iur-da.n.«[  gipcanbaeg, 
Sax.]  The  day  last  past;  the  day  next 
before  to-day. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death.  Shakspeare. 

We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing,  be- 
cause our  days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow.  Job. 

You  are  both  fluid,  chang'd  since  yesterday; 
Nexi  day  repairs  but  ill  last  day's  decay; 
Nor  are,  although  the  river  keep  the  name, 
Yesterday's  waters  and  to-day's  the  same.      Donne. 

If  yesterday  could  be  recall'd  again, 
Ev'n  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy  reign.  Dryd. 
Yesterday  was   set  apart  as  a  day  of  publick 
thanksgiving  for  the  late  extraordinary  successes. 

Mdison. 

Mrs.  Simper  sends  complaint  in  your  ytstenlai/s 

Spectator.  Addison. 

Naked  from  the  womb 
We  yesterday  came  forth,  and  in  the  tomb 
Naked  again  we  must  to-morrow  lie; 
Born  to  lament,  to  labour,  and  to  die.  Prior. 

Ye'sterday,  yeVuir-da.  adv.  On  the  day 
last  past. 

Martius  gave  us  yesterday  a  representation  of  the 
empire  of  the  Turks,  with  no  small  vigour  of  words. 

Bacon 
Ye'sternight,   yeYtur-nite.   n.  s.     The 

night  before  this  night. 
Ye'sternight,  yes'tur-nite.  adv.    On  the 
night  last  past. 

Eleven  hours  1  've  spent  to  write  it  over; 

For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  nic.    Shahip. 

The  distribution  of  this  conference  was  made  by 

Eupolis  </■■-.'•  night  Bacon. 

Ye'sty,  yeYte.  adj.  [from  yest.']    Frothy; 

spumy;  loamy. 


Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.  Shaksp. 

Yet,  yet.  conjunct,  [jyc,  gee,  jeca, 
Sax.]  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding; 
however. 

They  had  a  king  was  more  than  him  before; 
But  yet  a  king,  where  they  were  nought  the  more. 

Daniel. 
French  laws  forbid  the  female  reign, 
Yet  love  does  them  to  slavery  draw.  Cowley. 

Though  such  men  have  liv'd  never  so  much  upon 
the  reserve,  yet,  if  they  be  observed  to  have  a  parti- 
cular fondness  for  persons  noted  for  any  sin,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  there  was  a  communication  in  the  sin,  be 
fore  there  was  so  in  alfection.  South. 

The  heathens  would  never  sufler  their  gods  to  be 
reviled,  which  yet  were  no  gods;  and  shall  it  be  al- 
lowed to  any  man  to  make  a  mock  of  him  that  made 
heaven  and  earth?  TiUotson. 

He  is  somewhat  arrogant  at  his  first  entrance ,  and 
is  too  inquisitive  through  the  whole  tragedy ,  yet 
these  imperfections  being  balanced  by  great  virtues, 
they  hinder  not  our  compassion  for  bis  miseries. 

Dryden. 
Let  *  irtuoso's  in  five  years  be  writ, 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit.    Dryden. 
Yet,  yet.  adv. 

1.  Beside;  over  and  above. 

This  furnishes  us  with  yet  one  more  reason  why 
our  Saviour  lays  such  a  particular  stress  on  nets  of 
mercy.  .itterbury. 

2.  Still;  the  state  still  remaining  I      same. 

They  attest  facts  they  had  heard  while  they  were 
yet  heathens;  and  had  they  not  foum'  reason  to  be- 
lieve them,  they  would  still  have  continued  heathens, 
and  made  no  mention  of  them  in  their  writings 

Addison. 

3.  Once  again. 

Yet,  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  light 
Indulge,  dread  chaos  and  eternal  night.  Pope. 

4.  At  this  time;  so  soon;  hitherto:  with  a 
negative  before  it. 

Thales  being  asked  when  a  man  should  many, 
said,  Young  men,  not  yet;  old  men,  not  at  all.  Bacon. 

5.  At  least;  at  all.  Noting  uncertainty  or 
indetermination. 

A  man  that  would  form  a  comparison  betwixt 
Quinlilian's  declamations,  if  yet  they  be  Quintil- 
ian's,  and  the  orations  of  Tuliy,  would  be  in  dan- 


ger of  forfeiting  his  discretion. 


Baker. 


6.  It  denotes  continuance  and  extension, 
greater  or  smaller. 

Shake  not  bis  hour-glass,  when  his  hasty  sand 
Is  ebbing  to  the  last: 
A  little  longer,  yet  a  little  longer, 
And  nature  drops  him  down  without  your  sin, 
Like  mellow  fruit  without  a  winter  storm.      Diyd. 

Yet  a  few  days,  and  those  which  now  appear 
In  youth  and  beauty  like  the  blooming  year, 
In  life's  swift  scene  shall  change.  Dnidtn. 

[7.  Still;  in  a  new  degree. 

He  that  takes  from  a  thief  that  which  the  thief 
took  from  an  honest  man,  and  keeps  it  to  himself, 
is  the  wickeder  thief  of  the  tivo,  by  how  much  the 
rapine  is  made  yet  blacker  by  the  pretence  of  piety 
and  justice.  L'Esttangt. 

8.  Even;  after  all.     A  kind  of  cmphatical 
addition  to  a  negative. 

If  any  man  neglects  hi?  duty,  his  (halt  must  not 
be  ascribed  to  the  rule  appointed,  neither  ytt  to  the 
whole  church.  WkUgift. 

Men  may  not  too  rashly  believe  the  confession! 
of  witches,  nor  yet  the  evidence  against  tbein;  for 
the  witches  themselves  arc  imaginative,  aiul  people 
are  credulous,  and  ready  to  impute  accidents  aud 
natural  operations  to  witchcraft.  Bacon. 

Nor  yet  amidst  this  joy  and  brightest  morn 
Was  absent,  after  all  his  mischit  1  done, 
The  prince  of  darkness.  Milton. 

9.  Hitherto:  sometimes  with  as  before  it 

Hope  beginning  here,  with  a  trembling  expecta- 


YIE 


YIE 


YOK 


tioti  of  thiugs  far  removed,  and  as  yet  but  only  heard 
of,  endeth  with  real  and  actual  fruition  of  that  which 
no  tongue  can  express.  Hooker. 

Ye'ven,  yev'vn.  for  given. 

Wants  not  a  fourth  grace  to  make  the  dance 
even? 
Let  that  room  to  my  lady  be  yeven; 
She  shall  be  a  grace, 
To  fill  the  fourth  place, 
And  reign  with  the  rest  in  heaven.  Spenser. 

Yew,  yoo.  n.  s.  [lp,  Saxon;  yiv,  Welsh. 
This  is  often  written  eugh;  but  the 
former  orthography  is  at  once  nearer 
to  the  sound  and  the  derivation.  See 
Eugh  ]  A  tree  of  tough  wood,  used 
for  bows,  and  therefore  planted  in 
churchyards. 

It  hath  amentaceous  flowers,  which  consist  of 
many  apices,  for  the  most  part  shaped  like  a  mush- 
room, and  are  barren;  but  the  embryos,  which  are 
produced  at  remote  distances  on  the  same  tree,  do 
afterward  become  hollow  bell-shaped  berries,  which 
are  full  of  juice,  and  include  seeds  somewhat  like 
acorns,  having,  as  it  were,  a  little  cup  to  each. 

Miller. 
The  shooter  eugh,  the  broad-leav'd  sycamore, 
The  barren  plantanc,  and  the  walnut  sound; 

The  myrtle,  that  her  foul  sin  doth  still  deplore; 
Alder,  the  owner  of  all  waterish  ground.     Fairfax. 

Slips  of  yew, 
Silver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse.  Shakspeare. 

He  drew, 
And  almost  join'd  the  horns  of  the  tough  yew. 

Dryden. 
The  distinguished  yew  is  ever  seen 
Unchang'd  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  green. 

Prior. 
Ye'v/en,  yoo'n.  adj.  [from  yew .]  Made  of 

the  wood  of  yew. 

His  stiff  arms  to  stretch  with  eug/tenbow, 
And  manly  legs  still  passing  to  and  fro. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 

Yex,  yeks.  n.  s.  [See  Yux.]  The  hic- 
cough. 

To  Yex,  y£ks.  v.  n.  To  have  the  hic- 
cough. 

Yfe're,  e-fere'.  adv.  [yperie,  Sax.J  To- 
gether. S/ienser. 

To  YIELD,  yeeld.276  v.  a.  [jelban,  Sax. 
to  pay.] 

1.  To  produce;  to  give  in  return  for  cul- 
tivation or  labour. 

When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  hence- 
forth yield  unto  thee  her  strength.  Genesis. 

No  country,  for  the  bigness  of  it,  can  be  better 
watered,  or  yield  fairer  fruits.  Heylin. 

Strabo  tells  us  the  mines  at  Carthagcna  yielded 
the  Romans  per  diem  to  the  value  of  twenty-five 
thousand  drachms,  eight  hundred  and  seven  pounds 
five  shillings  and  ten  pence.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  produce  in  general. 

He  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood.      Shakspeare. 

The  wilderness  yieldcth  food  for  them.  Job. 

All  the  substances  of  an  animal,  fed  even  with 
acescent  substances,  rjield  by  fire  nothing  but  alka- 
line salts.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  afford;  to  exhibit. 

Philoclea  would  needs  have  her  glove,  and  not 
without  so  mighty  a  lour  as  that  face  could  yield. 

Sidney . 

The  mind  of  man  desireth  evermore  to  know  the 
truth,  according  to  the  most  infallible  certainty 
which  the  nature  of  things  can  yield.  Hooker. 

If  you  take  the  idea  of  white,  which  one  parcel 
of  snow  yielded  yesterday  to  your  sight,  and  another 
idea  of  white  from  another  parcel  of  snow  you  see 
to-day,  and  put  them  together  in  your  mind,  they 
run  into  one,  and  the  idea  of  whiteness  is  not  at  all 
increased.  Locke. 

4.  To  give,  as  claimed  of  right. 


I  the  praise 
Yield  thee,  so  well  thou  hast  this  day  purvey'd. 

Milton. 

To  allow;  to  concede. 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit.      Milton. 

I  that  have  not  only  yielded,  but  challenged  the 

undoubted  truth  of  the  proposition,  can  make  no 

question  of  its  corollaries.  Hammond. 

6.  To  permit;  to  grant. 

Life  is  but  air, 
That  yields  a  passage  to  the  whistling  sword, 
And  closes  when  'tis  gone.  Dryden. 

7.  To  emit;  to  expire. 

Often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air. 

Shakspeare. 

He  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded 

up  the  ghost.  Genesis. 

8.  To  resign;  to  give  up:  sometimes  with 
a  particle,  as  u/i  or  over: 

He  not  yielding  over  to  old  age  his  country  de- 
lights, especially  of  hawking,  was,  at  that  time  fol- 
lowing a  merlin,  brought  to  see  this  injury  offered 
unto  us.  Sidney. 

Thus  I  have  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory.  Shakspeare. 

She  to  realities  yields  all  her  shows.         Milton. 

'Tis  the  pride  of  man  which  is  the  spring  of  this 
evil,  and  an  unwillingness  to  yield  up  their  own 
opinions.  Walts. 

9.  To  surrender:  sometimes  with  u/i. 

The  enemies  sometimes  offered  unto  the  soldiers, 
upon  the  walls,  great  rewards,  if  they  would  yield 
up  the  city,  and  sometimes  threatened  them  as  fast. 

Knolles. 

They  laugh,  as  if  to  them  I  had  quitted  all, 
At  random  yielded  up  to  their  misrule.         Milton. 

To  Yield,  yeeld.  v.  n. 

1.  To  give  up  the  contest;  to  submit. 

He  yields  not  in  his  fall; 
But  fighting  dies,  and  dying  kills  withal.      Daniel. 

All  is  not  lost;  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield.  Milton. 

If  the  inspiring  and  expiring  organ  of  any  animal 
be  stopped,  it  suddenly  yields  to  nature,  and  dies. 

Walton. 
There  he  saw  the  fainting  Grecians  yield, 
And  here  the  trembling  Trojans  quit  the  field, 
Pursued  by  fierce  Achilles.  Dryden. 

2.  To  comply  with  any  person,  or  motive 
power. 

Considering  this  present  age  so  full  of  tongue, 
and  weak  of  brain,  behold  we  yield  to  the  stream 
thereof.  Hooker. 

I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France: 
Mark,  how  they  whisper.  Shakspeare. 

This  supernatural  soliciting,  if  ill, 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success? 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  upfix  my  hair?      Shaksp. 

With  her  much  fair  speech  she  caused  him  to 
yield.  Proverbs. 

The  Jews  have  agreed  to  desire  thee  that  thou 
wouldst  bring  down  Paul;  but  do  not  thou  yield 
unto  them.  Acts. 

They  shew  the  world  that  tbey  are  not  of  a 
yielding  temper,  which  will  be  wronged  or  batlled. 

Kettleioell. 

3.  To  comply  with  things  required  or  en- 
forced. 

There  could  be  no  secure  peace,  except  the 
Lacedemonians  yielded  to  those  things,  which  being 
granted,  it  would  be  no  longer  in  their  power  to 
hurt  the  Athenians.  Bacon. 

If  much  converse 
Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yield.    Milt. 

4.  To  concede;  to  admit;  to  allow;  not  to 
deny. 

If  we  yield  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  this 
God  is  almighty  and  just,  it  cannot  be  avoided  but 


that,  after  this  life  ended,  he  administers  justice 
unto  men.  Hakewill. 

5.  To  give  place,  asinferiour  in  excellence 
or  any  other  quality. 

The  fight  of  Achilles  and  Cygnus,  and  the  fray 
betwixt  the  Lapitha?  and  Centaurs,  yield  to  no  other 
part  of  this  poet.  Dryden. 

Tel!  me  in  what  more  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields.    Pope. 
Yie'lder,    yeeld'ur.   n.    s.   [from  yield.'] 
One  who  yields. 

Briars  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch, 
Some  sleeves,  some  hats;  from  yielders  all  things 
catch.  Shakspeare. 

Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death, 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

Shakspeare- 

YOKE,  yoke.  n.  s.  [jeoc,   Saxon;  jocky 
Dutch;  jugum,  Latin;  joug,  French/] 

1.  The  bandage  placed   on  the  neck  of 
draught  oxen. 

Bring  a  red  heifer,  wherein  is  no  blemish,  and 
upon  which  never  came  yoke.  Numbers. 

A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
Untam'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.       Pope. 

2.  A  mark  ol  servitude;  slavery. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds.  Shakspeare. 

In  bauds  of  iron  fetter'd  you  shall  be; 
An  easier  yoke  than  what  you  put  on  me.     Dryden. 

3.  A  chain;  a  link;  a  bond. 

This  yoke  of  marriage  from  us  both  remove, 
Where  two  are  bound  to  draw,  though  neither  love. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  couple;  two;  a  pair.  It  is  used  in  the 
plural  with  the  singular  termination. 

Those  that  accuse  him  in  his  intent  towards  our 
wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men.  Shakspeare. 

His  lands  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  till'd.       Dryd. 

A  yoke  of  mules  outgoes  ayoke  of  oxen,  when  set 
to  work  at  the  same  time;  for  mules  are  swifter. 

Broome. 

To  Yoke,  yoke.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bind  by  a  yoke  to  a  carriage. 

This  Stetes  promised  to  do,  if  he  alone  would 
yoke  together  two  brazen-hoofed  bulls,  and,  plow- 
ing the  ground,  sow  dragons  teeth.         UEstrange. 

Four  milk-wbite  bulls,  the  Thracian  use  of  old, 
Were  yok'd  to  draw  his  car  of  burnish'd  gold.  Dry. 

2.  To  join  or  couple  with  another. 

My  name 
Be  yok'd  with  his  that  did  betray  thee  best.  Shaks. 

Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire.      Shaksp. 

Seek  not  in  Latian  bands  to  yoke 
Our  fair  Lavinia.  Dryden. 

3.  To  enslave;  to  subdue. 

These  are  the  arms 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Raseth  your  cities.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  restrain;  to  confine. 

Men  marry  not;  but  chuse  rather  a  libertine  sin- 
gle life  than  to  be  yoked  in  marriage.  Bacon. 

Xerxes,  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  yoke, 
Over  Hellespont  bridg'd  his  way.  Milton. 

The  words  aud  promises,  that  yoke 
The  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke.  Hudibras. 

Yo'ke-elm,    yoke'£lm.    n.    s.    [Var/n'wws, 

Latin  .J  A  tree.  Ainsworth. 

Yo'kefellow,  yoke'fel-16.  }      n.  s.  '[yoke 

Yo'kemate,  yoke'mate.      5      and  Jcllow, 

or  mate.] 

1.  Companion  in  labour. 

Yokefellows  in  arms 
Let  us  to  France.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Mate;    fellow:    commonly    partner  in 
marriage. 

You  cannot  think  me  fit 
To  be  th'  yokefellow  of  your  wit, 


Y  OR 


YOU 


YOU 


Hudibras. 


Nor  take  one  of  so  mean  deserts 
To  be  the  partner  of  your  parts. 

Before  Toulon  thy  yokemate  lies, 
Where  all  the  live-long  night  he  sighs.       Stepney. 

Those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by 
railing  at  the  sex,  very  often  chuse  one  of  the  most 
worthless  for  a  companion  and  yokefellow.  Spectator. 

Yold,  yold.   for  yielded.     Obsolete. 

Sjicnser. 
Yolk,  yoke.  n.  s.  [See  Yelk.]    The  yel- 
low part  of  an  egg. 

Nature  hath  provided  a  large  yolk  in  every  egg, 

a  great  part  whereof  remaineth  after  the  chicken 

is  hatched;  and,  by  a  channel  made  on  purpose, 

serves  instead  of  milk  to  nourish  the  chick  for  a 

considerable  time.  Ray. 

Yon,  yon.  ~)  adj.  [geonb,  Sax.  j 

Yond,  yond.  I    >eing  at  a  distance 

Yo'nder,  yon'dur.9sJ  within  view. 

Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will  speak 
with  you.  Shakspeare 

Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yon  fool. 

Shakspeare. 
Would  you  not  laugh  to  meet  a  great  counsellor 
of  state  in  a  flat  cap,  his  gloves  under  his  girdle; 
and  yond  haberdasher  in  a  velvet  gown  furred  with 
sables?  BenJonson. 

Tigranes,  being  encamped^upon  a  hill  with  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  discovered  the  army  of  the 
Romans,  being  not  above  fourteen  thousand,  march- 
ing towards  him:  he  made  himself  merry  with  it, 
and  said,  yonder  men  are  too  many  for  an  ambas- 
sage,  and  too  few  for  a  fight.  Bacon. 

For  proof  look  up, 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign.  Milton. 

Yon  flow'ry  arbors,  yonder  allies  green.    Milton. 
Let  other  swains  attend  the  rural  care, 
But  nigh  yon  mountain  let  me  tune  my  lays.  Pope. 
Then  hear  me,  gracious  hcav'n,  and  grant  my 
pray'r, 
Make  yonder  man  the  fav'rite  of  thy  care: 
Nourish  the  plant  with  thy  celestial  dew, 
Like  manna  let  it  fall   and  still  be  new.         Harte. 
If  I  were  to  fall  down  yonder  precipice,  and  break 
my  neck,  I  should  be  no  more  a  man  of  this  world. 

Beattie. 

Yon,  yon.  "J  adv.  At  a  distance 

Yond,  yond.  >  within  view.      It  is 

Yo'nder,  yon'dur.98  J  used  when  we  direct 

the  eye  from  another  thing  to  the  object. 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance, 
And  say  what  thou  seest  yond.  Shakspeare. 

First,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  spars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
The  cherub  Contemplation.  Milton. 

Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding. 

Jlrbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Yond,  yond.  adj.  [I  know  not  whence 
derived.]  Mad;  furious:  perhaps  trans- 
ported with  rage;  under  alienation  of 
mind,  in  which  sense  it  concurs  with 
the  rest. 

Then  like  a  lion,  which  hath  long  time  sought 
His  robbed  whelps,  and  at  the  last  them  found 
Amongst  the  shepherd  swains,  then  waxeth  wood 

and  yond; 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  him.  Spenser. 

Nor  those  three  brethren,  Lombards,  fierce  and 

yond.  Fairfax. 

Yore  or   Of  Yore,  yore.  adv.  [geogaria, 

Saxon.] 

1.  Long. 

Witness  the  burning  altars,  which  he  swore, 
And,  guilty,  heavens  of  his  bold  perjury; 

Which,  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  and  yore, 
Yet  I  to  them  for  judgment  just  do  fly         Spenser. 

2.  O      >ld    time;  long    ago:   with    of  be- 
fore it. 

And  seated  here  a  see,  his  bishoprick  of  yore, 
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Upon  the  farthest  point  of  this  unfruitful  shore 

Drayton. 

Thee  bright-eyed  Vesta  \ong  of  yore 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore.  Milton. 

There  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore. 
A  widow  somewhat  old,  and  very  poor        Dryden. 

In  times  of  yore  an  ancient  baron  liv'd; 
Great  gifts  bestow'd,  and  great  respect  rccciv'd. 

Prior 

The  devil  was  piqued  such  saintship  to  behold, 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him,  like  good  Job  of  old; 
But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore, 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor.  Pope. 

You,  y66.s  *16  firon.  [eop,  mh,  Saxon,  of 

se>  ye-] 

1.  The  oblique  case  of  ye. 

Ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace 
of  God,  which  is  given  me  to  you  ward.  Ephesians. 

I  thought  to  show  you 
How  easy  'twas  to  die,  by  my  example, 
And  hansel  fate  before  you.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  used  in  the  nominative,  in  com- 
mon language,  when  the  address  is  to 
persons;  and  though  first  introduced 
by  corruption  is  now  established.  In 
the  following  lines  you  and  ye  are  used 
ungrammatically  in  the  places  of  each 
other;  but  even  this  use  is  customary. 

What  gain  you  by  forbidding  it  to  tease  ye? 
It  now  can  neither  trouble  ye  nor  please  ye.    Dryd. 

3.  It  is  the  ceremonial  word  lor  the  second 
person  singular,  and  is  always  used, 
except  in  solemn  language. 

In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover, 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over.        Prior. 

But,  madam,  if  the  fates  withstand,  and  you 
Are  destin'd  Hymen's  willing  victim  too.        Pope. 

4.  It  is  used  indefinitely,  as  the  French 
on;  any  one;  whosoever. 

We  passed  by  what  was  one  of  those  rivers  of 
burning  matter:  this  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a 
new-plowed  land;  but  as  you  come  near  it,  you  see 
nothing  but  a  long  heap  of  heavy  disjointed  clods. 

wSddison. 

5.  You  is  used  in  the  subsequent  mem- 
bers of  a  sentence,  as  distinguished 
from  ye. 

Stand   forth,   ye  champions,  who  the  gauntlet 
wield, 
Or  yow  the  swiftest  racers  of  the  field.  Poise. 

YOUNG,  yung.  adj.  [ronj,  yeonj,  Sax. 

jong,  Dutch.] 
1.  Being  in  the  first  part  of  life;  not  old: 
used  of  animal  life. 

Guests  should  be  interlarded,  after  the  Persian 

custom,  by  ages  young  and  old.  Carew. 

There  's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims.    Shales. 

1  firmly  am  resolv'd 
Not  to  bestow  my  y<  ungest  daughter, 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

He  ordain'd  a  lady  for  his  prize, 
Generally  praiseful,  fair,  and  young,  and  skill'd  in 
housewiferies.  Chapman. 

In  timorous  deer  he  hansels  his  young  paws, 
And  leaves  the  rugged  bear  for  firmer  claws. 

Cowley 
Nor  necd'st  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told, 
Though  now  thy  sprity  blood  with  age  be  cold, 
Thou  hast  been  young  Dryden. 

When  we  say  a  man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his 
age  is  yet  but  a  small  part  of  that  which  usually 
men  attain  to:  and  when  we  denominate  him  o'd, 
we  mean  that  his  duration  is  run  out  almost  to  die 
end  of  that  which  men  do  not  usually  exceed  Locke 
It  will  be  but  an  ill  example  to  prove,  that  do- 
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minion,  by  Hod's  ordination,  hi  longed  to  the  eldest 
son;  because  Jacob  the  youngt  t  here  bad  it.  I 
From  earth  they  rear  bim  si  now  with 

death, 
And  Nestor's  youngest  stops  the  rents  of  breath. 

Vitpe. 

Ignorant;  weak. 

Come,  elder  brother,  thou  :<rt  loo  young  in  this. 

Shakspeare, 

It  is  sometimes  applied  to  vegetable  life. 

Tbere  be  trees  that  bear  best  when  they  begin 

to  be  old,   as  almonds;  the  cause  i-,  for  that  all 

trees  that  bear  mast  have  an  oily  fruit;  and  young 

trees  have  a  wore  walry  juice,  and  less  concocted. 

Bacon. 

Young,  yung.314  n.  a.    The  offspring  of 

animals  collectively. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young.      Shaksp. 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean.  Shaks. 

The  eggs  disclos'd  their  callow  young.     Milton. 

The  reason  why  birds  are  oviparous,  and  lay 
eggs,  but  do  not  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  is 
because  there  might  be  more  plenty.  More. 

Not  so  her  young;  for  their  unequal  line 
Was  heroes  make,  half  human,  half  divine; 
Their  earthly  mould  obnoxious  was  to  fate, 
Th'  immortal  part  assum'd  immortal  state.    Dnjd. 

Those  insects,  for  whose  young  nature  hatb  not 
made  provision  of  sufficient  sustenance,  do  them- 
selves gather  and  lay  up  in  store  for  them.       Ray. 

You'ngish,  ydng'lsh.381arf7. [from young. j 

Somewhat  young. 

She  let  her  second  room  to  a  very  genteel  young- 
ish man.  Taller. 
You'ngling,    yung'Ung.*10    n.  s.    [from 
young;  yeongling,  Saxon.]   Any  crea- 
ture in  the  first  part  of  life. 

More  dear  unto  their  God  than  younglings  to 
their  dam.  Fairy  Queen. 

Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  1. 

—Grey-beard,  thy  love  doth  freeze.      Shaks]>eare. 

When  we  perceive,  that  bats  have  teats,  it  is  not 

unreasonable  to  infer,  they  suckle  their  younglings 

with  milk.  Brown. 

Encourag'd  thus  she  brought  her  younglings  nigh. 

Diuden. 
The  stately  beast  the  two  Tyrrheida;  bred, 
Snatch 'd  from  his  dam,  and  the  tame  youngling  fed. 

Dryden. 
You'ngly,  yung'le.381  adv.  [from  young.] 

1.  Early  in  life. 

Say  we  read  lectures  to  you, 
How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 
How  long  continued,  and  what  stock  he  springs  of. 

Shakspeare- 

2.  Ignorantly;  weakly. 

You'ngster,  yung'stur.  }        n.  s.   [from 
You'nker,  yungk'ur.ss   y        young.]     A 
young  person:  in  contempt. 

What  will  you  make  a  younktr  of  me:  shall  I  not 
take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall  so  have  my 
pocket  pick'd?  Shakspeare. 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun: 
How  well  resembles  it  Ihc  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love.  Shaks. 

While  Ulysses  slept  there,  and  close  by 
The  other  yonkers  he  abroad  would  ly.     Chapman. 

Fame  tells,  by  age  fame  reverend  grown, 
That  Phoebus  gave  Ins  chariot  to  bis  son; 
Ami  whilst  the  youngster  from  the  path  declines, 
Admiring  the  strange  beauty  of  the  signs, 
Proud  of  his  charge,  he  drove  the  fiery  horse, 
And  would  outdo  his  father  in  his  course.      Creech. 

The  youngster,  who  at  nine  and  three 
Drinks  with  his  sisters  milk  and  lea, 
From  breakfast  reads,  till  twelve  o'clock, 
Burnet  and  Heylin.  Hobbes  and  Locke.         Prim-. 
Vouncih,  yuugfA.   n.  a,    [from    young.] 
Youth.     Obsolete. 


YOU 


YOU 


YUX 


The  mournful  muse  in  mirlh  now  list  ne  mask, 
As  she  was  wont  in  ycungth  and  surr.me;  -  a 

Spe'  tei 

Youk,  y66r.4S1  pronoun,  [eopen,  Saxon. 

1.  Belonging  to  you.  It  is  used  propev- 
pei-iy  when  we  speak  to  more  than  one, 
and  ceremoniously  and  customarily 
when  to  only  one. 

Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead,  or  she's 
outpnzed  by  a  trifle.  Shakspeare. 

Impute  your  danger  to  our  ignorance; 
The  bravest  men  are  subject  mo«t  to  chance. 

Dryden. 
Ye  dauntless  Dmdans  hear, 
Think  on  the  strength  which  once  your  fathers  bore. 

Pope. 

2.  Your  is  used  in  an  indeterminate  sense. 

Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief:  if  it  be 
too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man  thinks  it  big 
enough.  If  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief 
thinks  it  little  enough;  so  every  true  man's  apparel 
fits  your  thief.  Shakspeare. 

There  is  a  great  affinity  between  coins  and  poe- 
try, and  your  medallist  a:d  critic  are  much  nearer 
related  than  the  world  imagine.  Mdison. 

A  disagreement  between  these  seldom  happens, 
but  among  your  antiquaries  and  schoolmen.  Fenton. 

3.  Yours  is  used  when  the  substantive 
goes  before  or  is  understood:  as,  this  is 
your  book,  this  book  is  yours. 

Pray  for  this  man  and  for  his  issue, 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave, 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever.  Shakspeare. 

That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours, 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

Shakspeare. 
This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak, 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air: 
Conceive  and  fare  thee  well. — 
—  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death.  Shakspeare. 

He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east.    Shakspeare. 

While  the  sword  this  monarchy  secures, 
'Tis  mana^'d  by  an  abler  hand  than  yours.    Dryd. 
My  wealth,  my  city,  and  myself  are  yours. 

Dryden. 
It  is  my  employment  to  revive  the  old  of   past 
ages  to  the  present,  as  it  is  yours  to  transmit  the 
young  of  the  present  to  the  future.  Pope. 

Yoursf/lf, yur-self '.  n.  s.  [your  and  self.'] 
1 .  You;  even  you;  ye,  not  others. 
If  it  stand,  as  you  i/owrse//still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour;  be  assur'd, 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
J.ie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions.         Shakspeare. 


O  heav'ns! 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedieiice,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause.  Shakspeare. 

2.  hi  the  oblique  cases  it  has  the  sense  of 
reciprocation  >  eference  to  the  same 
subject  mentioned  before:  as,  you  love 
only  yourseli;  you  have  betrayed  your- 
selves by  your  rashness. 

Whenever  you  are  more  intent  upon  adorning 
your  persons  than  upon  perfecting  of  your  souls, 
you  are  much  more  beside  yourselves  than  he  that 
had  rather  have  a  laced  coat  than  a  healthful  body . 

Law. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  reciprocal  in  the  nomi- 
native. 

Be  but  yourselves.  Pope. 

YOUTH,  yodlh.  n.  s.  [yeojufc,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  part  of  life  succeeding  to  child- 
hood and  adolescence;  the  time  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-eight. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed, 
Had  joys  no  date,  and  age  no  need; 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love.  Raleigh. 

His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

The  solidity,  quantity,  and  strength  of  the  ali- 
ment, is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  labour  or  quanti- 
ty of  muscular  motion,  which  in  youth  is  greater 
than  any  other  age.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  A  young  man. 

Siward's  son, 
And  many  unrough  youths  even  now, 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood.  Shakspeare. 

If  this  were  seen, 
The  happiest  youth  viewing  his  progress  through, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue. 
Would  shut  the  book  and  sit  him  down  and  die, 

Shakspeare. 
O'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  emboss'd 
Androgeo's  death,  and  off'rings  to  his  ghost; 
Sev'n  youths  from  Athens  yearly  sent,  to  meet 
The  fate  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete.     Dryden. 

The  pious  chief 
A  hundred  youths  from  all  his  train  elects, 
And  to  the  Latian  court  their  course  directs.  Dryd. 

3.  Young  men.    Collectively. 

As  it  is  fit  to  read  the  best  authors  to  youth  first, 
so  let  them  be  of  the  openest  and  clearest;  as  Livy 
before  Sallust,  Sidney  before  Donne.    BenJonson. 

About  him  exercis'd  heroic  games 
Th'  unarm 'd  youth  of  heav'n.  Milton. 

The  graces  put  not  more  exactly  on 
Th'  attire  of  Venus,  when  the  ball  she  won, 


Than  that  young  beauty  by  thy  care  is  drest, 
When  all  your  youth  prefers  her  to  the  rest.  Waller. 
You'thful,    yooth'iiii.    adj.    \_youth   and 
full.} 

1.  Young. 

Our  army  is  dispers'd  already: 
Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd  they  took  their  course, 
East,  west,  north,  south.  Shakspeare. 

There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  among  the  rest, 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load 

opprest 
Of  slaughter'd  foes.  Dryden- 

2.  Suitable  to  the  first  part  of  life. 

Here  be  all  the  pleasures 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts, 
When  the  fre«b  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose  season.  Milton. 

In  his  years  were  seen 
A  youthful  vigour  and  autumnal  green.       Dryden. 
The  nymph  surveys  him,  and  beholds  the  grace 
Of  charming  features,  and  a  youthful  face.     Pope. 

3.  Vigorous,  as  in  youth. 

How  is  a  good  christian  animated  by  a  stedfast 
belief  of  an  everlasting  enjoyment  of  perfect  felici- 
ty, such  as,  after  millions  of  millions  of  ages,  is 
still  youthful  and  flourishing,  and  inviting,  as  at  the 
first!  no  wrinkles  in  the  face,  no  grey  hairs  on  the 
head  of  eternity.  Bentley. 

You'thfully,  ydoM'ful-e.     adv.  [from 
youthful.]  In  a  youthful  manner. 

You'thly,  y66^//le.   adj.    [from   youth.] 
Young;  early  in  life.  Obsolete. 

True  be  thy  words,  and  worthy  of  thy  praise, 
That  warlike  feats  dost  highly  glorify, 
Therein  have  1  spent  all  my  youthly  days, 
And  many  battles  fought,  and  many  frays.  Spenser. 

You'thy,  ydoth'&.3S1    adj.    [from  youth.] 
Young;  youthful.  A  bad  word. 

The  scribbler  had  not  genius  to  turn  my  age,  as 
indeed  I  am  an  old  maid,  into  raillery,  for  affecting 
a  youthier  turn  than  is  consistent  with  my  time  of  day 

Spectator. 

Ypi'ght,   e-pite'./zar^.Q/and  fiight,  from 
flitch.]   Fixed. 

That  same  wicked  wight 
His  dwelling  has  low  in  an  hollow  cave, 
Far  underneath  a  craggy  clift  ypight, 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave.    Spens. 

Yuck,  yuk.  n.  s.  [jocken,  Dutch.]  Itch. 
Yule,  yule.    n.  s.   [geol,   yeol,   yehul, 

Saxon.]  The  time  of  Christmas. 
Yux,  yuks.  n.  s.  [y  eox,  Saxon;  sometimes 

pronounced  yex.]  The  hiccough. 


z. 


Zzed,  or  iz'zurd.483  Is  found  in  the 
9  Saxon  alphabets  set  down  by  gram- 
marians, but  is  read  in  no  word  origi- 
nally Teutonick:  its  sound  is  uniformly 
that  of  a  hard  s.  No  word  of  English 
original  begins  with  z. 
Za'ffar,  <  z5f/ftre  ?  „ 

Za  FFIR,    I  3 


*. 


Powder  the  calx  of  cobalt  fine,  and  mix  it  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  powdered  flints;  this  being 
wetted  with  common  water,  concretes  into  a  mass 
called  zaffre,  which  from  its  hardness  has  been  mis- 
taken for  a  native  mineral.  Hill. 

Cobalt  being  sublimed,  the  flowers  are  of  a  blue 
colour:  these  German  mineralists  call  zaffir.  Woodw. 

The  artificers  in  glass  tinge  their  glass  blue  with 

that  dark  mineral  zaphra.  Boyle. 

Za'ny,  za'ne.   n.  s.    [Probably  of  zanei, 


the  contraction  of  Giovanni:  from  sanna, 
a    scoff,  according   to    Skinner.]     One 
employed  to  raise  laughter  by  his  ges- 
tures, actions,  and  speeches;  a  merry 
Andrew;  a  buffoon. 
Some  carrytale,   some   pleaseman,  some  slight 
zany. 
Some  mumblenews,  some  trencher  knight,  some  Dick, 
Told  our  intents  before.  Shakspeare. 


Z  E  A 


ZEN 


Z  ON 


Then  write  that  I  may  follow,  and  so  be 
Thy  echo,  thy  debtor,  thy  soil,  thy  za»y, 
1  shall  be  thought,  if  miue  like  thine  i  shape, 
All  Hie  world's  lion,  though  I  be  thy  ape.     Donne. 

Oh,  great  restorer  of  the  good  old  stage, 
Preacher  at  once,  and  zany,  of  thy  age.  Pope. 

Za'hmoh.  zar'nlk.  n.  s.  A  substance  in 
which  orpiment  is  found;  it  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  orpiment,  but  without 
its  lustre  and  foliated  texture.  The 
common  kinds  of  zarnich  are  green  and 
yellow.  Hill. 

ZEAL,  zele.  n.  s.  [£-Aos;  zelus,  Latin.] 
Passionate  ardour  for  any  person  or 
cause. 

In  this  present  age,  wherein  zeal  hath  drowned 
charity  and  skill,  meekness  will  not  now  suffer  any 
man  to  marvel,  whatsoever  he  shall  hear  reproved 
by  whomsoever.  Hooker. 

If  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I 
would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  pounds  I  borrow- 
ed of  you:  but  it  is  no  matter,  this  poor  shew  doth 
better;  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him. 

Shakspeare  ■ 
0  Cromwell,  Cromwell! 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.     Shakspeare. 
The  bare  fervour  and  zeal  is  taken  in  commutation 
for  much  other  piety,  by  many  the  most  eager  con- 
tenders. Hammond. 

Among  the  seraphims 
Abdiel,  than  whom  none  with  more  zeal  ador'd 
The  Deity,  and  divine  commands  obey'd, 
Stood  up,  and  in  a  flame  of  zeal  severe, 
The  current  of  his  fury  thus  oppos'd.  Milton. 

Had  zeal  anciently  armed  itself  against  sove- 
reignty, we  had  never  heard  of  a  calendar  of  saints. 

Holy  day . 
We  must  look  our  prayers  be  with  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness: it  is  not  enough  that  we  so  far  attend  them, 
as  barely  to  know  what  it  is  we  say,  but  we  must 
put  forth  all  the  affection  and  devotion  of  our  souls. 

Duty  of  Man. 
Zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will.       Dryden. 
She  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embrae'd, 
As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste, 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside, 
Were  overborne  by  the  fury  of  the  tide.      Dryden. 

The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy, 
And  the  king  seiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy. 

Dryden. 
Seriousness  and  zeal  in  religion  is  natural  to  the 
English.  Tillotson. 

Good  men  often  blemish  the  reputation  of  their 
piety  by  overacting  some  things  in  their  religion;  by 
an  indiscreet  zeal  about  things  wherein  religion  is 
not  concerned.  Tillotson. 

True  zeal  seems  not  to  be  any  one  single  affec- 
tion of  the  soul,  but  rather  a  strong  mixture  of  many 
holy  affections;  rather  a  gracious  constitution  of  the 
whole  mind,  than  any  one  particular  grace,  sway- 
ing a  devout  heart,  and  filling  it  with  all  pious  in- 
tentions; all  not  only  uncounterfeit,  but  most  fer- 
vent. Sprat. 
When  the  sins  of  a  nation  have  provoked  God 
to  forsake  it,  he  suffers  those  to  concur  in.  the  most 
pernicious  counsels  for  enslaving  conscience,  who 
pretend  to  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  it. 

Stillingfleet. 

This  rebellion  has  discovered  to  his  majesty,  who 

have  espoused  his  interests  with  zeal  or  indifference. 

Mdison. 
A  scorn  of  flattery  and  a  zeal  for  truth.       Pope. 
There  is  nothing  noble  in  a  clergyman  but  burn- 
ing zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls;  nor  any  thing 
poor  in  his  profession,   but  idleness  and  worldly 
spirit.  Law. 

Zea'lot,  zel'ut,  or  ze'lut.-3551sra.  s.[zclo- 
teur,  French;  ^Aojtjj;.]  One  passionately 
ardent  in  any  cause.  Generally  used  in 
dispraise. 


But  now,  whereas  these  zealots  complain  of  us, 
for  partaking  with  the  Roman  church  in  things 
lawful  and  good,  they  themselves  comply  with  the 
same  in  articles  and  actions  which  are  of  no  good 
quality.  ffbitr. 

The  fury  of  zealots,  intestine  bitterness,  and  di- 
vision, were  the  greatest  occasion  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  King  Charles. 

Arc  not  those  men  too  often  the  greatest  zealots, 
who  are  most  notoriously  ignorant?  true  zeal  should 
always  begin  with  true  knowledge,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed to  an  unwearied  passion,  for  what  it  once 
knows  to  be  worthy  of  such  passion.  Sprat. 

No  wonder  that  so  many  of  these  deluded  zealots 
have  been  engaged  in  a  cause  which  they  at  first 
abhorred,  and  have  wished  or  acted  for  the  success 
of  an  enterprize,  that  might  have  ended  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  protestant  religion.  Mdison. 

Zea'lous,   zel'us,   or   ze'lns.  adj.  [from 

zeal.]  Ardently  passionate  in  any  cause. 

Our  hearts  are  right  with  God,  and  our  inten- 
tions pious,  if  we  act  our  temporal  affairs  with  a 
desire  no  greater  than  our  necessity,  and  in  actions 
of  religion  will  be  zealous,  active,  and  operative,  so 
far  as  prudence  will  permit.  Taylor. 

This  day,  at  height  of  noon,  came  to  my  sphere 
A  spirit,  zealous,  as  he  seem'd,  to  know 
More  of  the  Almighty's  works.  Milton. 

We  should  be  not  only  devout  towards  God,  but 
zealous  towards  men;  endeavouring  by  all  prudent 
means  to  recover  them  out  of  those  snares  of  the 
devil,  whereby  they  are  taken  captive. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

It  is  not  at  all  good  to  be  zealous  against  any 
person,  but  only  against  their  crimes.  It  is  better 
to  be  zealous  for  things  than  for  persons;  but  then  it 
should  be  only  for  good  things:  a  rule  that  does  cer- 
tainly exclude  all  manner  of  zeal  for  ill  things,  all 
manner  of  zeal  for  little  things.  Sprat. 

Being  instructed  only  in  the  general,  and  zealous 
in  the  main  design;  and  as  finite  beings  not  admit- 
ted into  the  secrets  of  government,  the  last  resorts  of 
providence,  or  capable  of  discovering  the  final  pur- 
poses of  God,  they  must  be  sometimes  ignorant  of 
the  means  conducing  to  those  ends  in  which  alone 
they  can  oppose  each  other.  Dryden. 

Being  thus  saved  himself,  he  may  be  zealous  in 
the  salvation  of  souls.  Law. 

Zea'lously,  zel'us-le,  or  ze'Ius-le.  adv. 
[from  zealous.']  With  passionate  ar- 
dour. 

Thy  care  is  fixt,  and  zealously  attends, 
To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light, 
And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.  Milton. 

To  enter  into  a  party  as  into  an  order  of  friars, 
with  so  resigned  an  obedience  to  superiors,  is  very 
unsuitable  with  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  we 
so  zealously  assert.  Sioift. 

Zea'lousness,  zel'us-nes,  or  ze'lus-nes. 
n.  s.  [from  zealous.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing zealous. 
Ze'chin,  tshe-keen'.   n.  s.  [from  Zccha, 
a  place  in   Venice,    where    the  mint  is 
settled  for  coinage.]  A  gold  coin  worth 
about  nine  shillings  sterling. 
Ze'doary,  ze'eio-a-re.  n.  s.  \_zcdoairc,  Fr.] 
A  spicy  plant,  somewhat  like  ginger  in 
its  leaves,  but  of  a  sweet  scent. 
Zed,  zed,  or  Iz'zurd.4"*3  n.  s.     The  name 
of  the  letter  z. 

Thou  whoreson  zed,  thou  unnecessary  letter. 

Shakspeare. 
Ze'nith,  ze'ni/A.544  n.  s.  [Arabick]    The 
point  over  head  opposite  to  the  nadir. 

Fond  men!  if  we  believe  that  men  do  live 
Under  the  zenith  of  both  frozen  poles, 

Though  none  come  thence  advertisement  to  give.. 
Why  bear  we  not  the  like  faith  of  our  souls?  Domes. 

These  seasons  are  designed  by  the  motions  of  the 
sun;  when  that  approaches  nearest  our  zenith,  or 
vertical  point,  we  call  it  summer.  Brown. 
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Zr'phyr,  zef'feiv145       >  n.    a.  [zefihyrus, 
Zi/i'hykus,  zef'fer-us.  }  Lat.l    The   west 
wind;    mid,    poetically,    any    calm   soft 
wind. 

They  arc  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet.      Shakspeare. 
Zephyr  you  shall  see  a  youth  with  a  merry  coun- 
tenance, holding  in  his  hand  a  swan  with  winga, 
displayed,  as  about  losing.  Peacham. 

Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  poncnt  winils, 
Eurus  and  Zephyr.  MXUbn, 

Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes.  Jlilt. 

Zest,  zest.  n.  s. 

1.  The  peel  of  an  orange  squeezed  into 
wine. 

2.  A  relish;  a  taste  added. 

Almighty  vanity!  to  thee  they  owe 
Their  zest  of  pleasure,  and  their  balm  of  woe. 

Young. 

To  Zest,  zest.  v.  a.  To  heighten  by  an 
additional  relish, 

Zete'tick,  ze-tetik.8°9  adj.  [from  ^t£'«.] 
Proceeding  by  inquiry. 

Ze'cgmA,  zag'ma.B2rc.«.  [from  fyZyf^t.]  A 
figure  in  grammar  when  a  verb  agree- 
ing with  divers  nouns,  or  an  adjective 
with  divers  substantives,  is  referred  to 
one  expressly,  and  to  the  other  by  sup- 
plement; as,  lust  overcame  shame,  bold- 
ness fear,  and  madness  reason. 

Zo'cle,  zo'kl.  n.  s.  [In  architecture.]  A 
small  sort  ot  stand  or  pedestal,  being  a 
low  square  piece  or  member,  serving  to 
support  a  busto,  statue,  or  the  like,  that 
needs  to  be  raised;  also  a  low  square 
member  serving  to  support  a  column 
instead  of  a  pedestal,  base,  or  plinth. 

Did. 

Zo'diack,  zo'de-ak,  or  zo'je-ak.  n.  s.  [zo- 
diaque,  Fr.  £«^/osxa;,  in  t»»  £*»»,  the 
living  creatures,  the  figures  of  which 
arc  painted  on  it  in  globes.] 

1.  The  track  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve 
signs;  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  con- 
taining the  twelve  signs. 

The  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn, 
And  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Gallops  the  zodiack  in  his  glist'ring  coach.  Shaksp. 
Years  he  number'd  scarce  thirteen, 

When  fates  turn'd  cruel: 
Yet  three  fill'd  :  o(?i  a  c/;s  had  he  been 

The  stage's  jewel.  BenJonson. 

It  exceeds  even  their  absurdity  to  suppose  the 
zodiack  and  planets  to  be  efficient  of,  and  antece- 
dent to  themselves,  or  to  exert  any  influences  be- 
fore they  were  in  being.  Bentley. 

Here  in  a  shrine,  that  cast  a  dazzling  light, 
Sat  fixt  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagyrite; 
His  sacred  head  a  radiant  zodiack  crownM, 
And  various  animals  his  sides  surround.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Milton  lor  a  girdle. 

By  his  side, 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiack,  hang  the  sword 
Satan's  dire  dread;  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 

Jtfiton. 

Zqkb,  zone.  n.s.  [£*»»;  zona,  Latin.] 
1.  A  girdle. 

The  middle  part 
Girt  like  a  starry  com  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold, 
And  colours  dipp'd  in  heaven.  Milton 

An  embroider'd  zone  surrounds  her  waist.   Dryd. 
Thy  sUitm  s,  Venus,  though  by  Phidias'  hands 
Design'd  immortal,  yet  no  longer  standi; 
The  magick  of  thy  chining  zone  is  past, 
But  Salisbury's  garter  shall  for  ever  last.  Granville. 
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Scarce  could  the  goddess  from  her  nymphs  be 
known, 
But  bj  the  crescent  and  the  golden  zone.        Pope. 
2.  A  division  of  the  earth. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  five 
zones:  the  first  is  contained  between  the  two  tro- 
picks,  and  is  called  the  torrid  zone.  There  are  two 
temperate  zones,  and  two  frigid  zones.  The  northern 
temperate  zone  is  terminated  by  the  tropick  of  Can- 
cer and  the  artick  polar  circle:  the  southern  tem- 
perate zone  is  coutained  between  the  tropick  of 
Capricorn  and  the  polar  circle:  the  frigid  zones  are 
circumscribed  by  the  polar  circles,  and  the  poles 
are  in  their  centers.  Anon. 

True  love  is  still  the  same,  the  torrid  zones, 
And  those  more  frigid  ones, 

It  must  not  know: 
For  love  grown  cold  or  hot, 
Is  lust  or  friendship,  not 

The  thing  we  show: 
For  that's  a  flame  would  die, 
Held  down  or  up  too  high: 
Then  think  I  love  more  than  I  can  express, 
And  would  love  more,  could  I  but  love  thee  less. 

Suckling. 
And  as  five  zones  th'  etherial  regions  bind, 
Five  correspondent  are  to  earth  assiga'd: 


The  sun,  with  rays  directly  darting  down, 
Fires  all  beneath,  and  fries  the  middle  zone.  Dryd. 
3.  Circuit;  circumference. 
Scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finisb'd  half  his  journey,  and  scarce  begins 
His  other  half  in  the  great  zone  of  heaven 

Milton. 

Zoo'grapher,  zo-og'gra-fur.  n  s.  [£&* 
and  yp«p«.]  One  who  describes  the 
nature,  properties,  ana  forms  of  animals. 
One  kind  of  locust  stands  not  prone,  or  a  little  in- 
clining upward;  but  in  a  large  erectness,  elevating 
the  two  fore  legs,  and  sustaining  itself  in  the  middle 
of  the  other  four,  by  zoograpliers  called  the  prophet 
and  praying  locust.  Brown 

Zoo'graphv,  zo-6g'gra-fe/'18  n.  s.  [ot  f*. 
and  yf  *p«.j  A  description  of  the  forms, 
natures,  and  properties  of  animals. 

If  we  contemplate  the  end,  its  principal  final 
cause  being  the  glory  of  its  Maker,  this  leads  us 
into  divinity;  and  for  its  subordinate,  as  it  is  de- 
signed for  alimental  sustenance  to  living  creatures, 
and  medicinal  uses  to  man,  we  are  thereby  con- 
ducted into  zoography.  Glanville. 

IZoo'logy,  zd-61'lo-je.618  n.  s.  [of  £**  and 


*<>'/<&.']  A  treatise  concerning  living 
creatures. 

Zoo'phyte,  zo'6-fke.166  n.  s.  [£ao<pt/T6v,  of 
£»©-  and  <pvrov.~\  Certain  vegetables  or 
substances  which  partake  of  the  nature 
both  of  vegetables  and  animals. 

Zoo'phorick  Column^  zo-o-for'ik.509  n.  s. 
[In  architecture.]  A  statuary  column, 
or  a  column  which  bears  or  supports  the 
figure  of  an  animal.  Diet. 

Zoo'phorus,  z6-6f'6-rus.667  n.  s.  [£»«- 
<pog«s.]  A  part  between  the  architraves 
and  cornice,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
ornaments  carved  on  it,  among  which 
were  the  figures  of  animals.  Diet. 

^oo'tomist,  zo-ot'td-mist.  n.  s.  [of  <j»«- 

Teftue.]     A   dissecter  of  the   bodies  of 

brute  beasts. 
Zoo'tomy,  zo-ot'to-me.618  n.  s.   [guTof*.i*t 

of  £®«v  and  Tf/w.v».]     Dissection  of  the 

bodies  of  beasts. 


END  of  vol.  n. 
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